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Contested Senatorial election from Florida, Yulee 
“08 Mallory, remarks in the Senate on the, 
y— 
Mr. Bader. ..: 2.0005 001170, 1974, 1175 
Mr. Bayard. .............2..--1170, 1172 
MG BIOUIRUDEG ¢ 6c « osp ¢ cla cas ockneey ae 
Mr. Bradbury................1173, 1174 
Mr. Bright............-1170, 1171, 1172 
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[ Contested Senatorial election from Florida, re- | 
marks in the Senate on the, by— 
Mr. WUMIOG co iccliscs cetnmisee 
ey Rs te ed a ies er ee 
| Mr. Underwood.........1171, 1172, 1175 
Mr. Weller. .........+--LI71, 1174, 1175 
Mr. WME. cc cck cock, Te ae 
| Contested election, the Pennslyvania, Wright vs 
Fuller, discussion in the House of Represent- 
atives on the, by— 
Mr. eae. oT 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts.....758, 763 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania... ..751, 755, 
760, 764, 765, 768, 769 
RiP. FROMM. 20 ccc ccc cccse tas GOls 107 
Mr. Ross..760, 761, 764, 765, 767, 768, 769 
Mr. Toombs. ...... .764, 767, 769 
Se, WU oe bende th ciccneeecnan une 


| Cooper, James, a Senator from Pennsy!lvania— 


remarks on the resolutions of Mr. Clarke declar- 
ative of the doctrine of non-intervention. .551 
remarks concerning the fugitive slave law.1124 
Copper mines at Lake Superior, remarks of Mr. 
Smith, of Connecticut, in regard to. 
Anpendix of the second session 
Congress. ) 
Corporal punishment in the Navy. (See Nery.) 
Corwin, Thomas, Secretary of the Treasury— 
speech of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, in vindication 


(See 
Thirty-second 


ED eek teihn a acndwia aa aoe Wonks bone uch haneee 
Cotton goods, statistics Of... 2. ccs ccccrccces 79 
Courts, United States, expenses of the.. 15 


Creek Indians, remarks in the Senate on oa ‘de ‘p- 
veiatians committed by the, in Alabama and 
Georgia, und on the policy of the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson in relation to these 
Indians, by— 
Mr. Cass.......-.593, 598, 599, 600, 601 
Mare BON. oo eos ae . 993, 597, 601 
Cuba expedition, reports and correspondence con- 
cerning... Tr reer Oe 
Cuban prisoners. (See Prisoners.) 
Curtis, Carlton B., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks on the bill declaring the Wheeling 
bridge a lawful structure. ..967, 975, 1046 


D. 


, John, a Senator from Massachusetts ..129, 
1175 

remarks on the resolution declarative of the 
finality of the compromise measures... . .130 
remarks upon theNorth American fisheries .897 
remarks in recard to the construction of a ship 
canal around the Falls of St. Mary. .947, 954 
remarks on the river and harbor bill. .982, 984, 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Davis 


985, 991. 994, 999, 1001, 1006, 1013, 1015, 
1916, 1017, 1018, 1019, 1020, 1092, 1093, 
1116, 1138, 1139, 1142, 1145, 1148. 1349, 


1150, 1152, 1153, 1164, 1165, 1167 
Davis, George T.,a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 

remarks in reply to Mr. Rantoul on coalitions, 
&e., in Massachusetts... . 220.000 co cece oth 
incidental and explanatory remarks by. . . .293, 
294 

remarks on the contested election from Penn- 
sylvanin, Wright vs. Fuller........758, 763 
Dawson, William C., a Senator from Georgia, 
127 

remarks on the bill granting land to Iowa .238. 
366, 367 

remarks on the deficiency bill, in regard to the 
expendi tures of Government...656, 657, 658 
remarks in regard to the construction of a ship 
canal around the Falls of St. Mary..950, 965 
remarks on the North American fisheries. .910 
remarks on the river and harbor bill. .992, 994, 
995, 1002, 1003, 1009, 1912, 1016, 1019, 1020, 
1140, 1142, 1143, 1147 
| Dawson, John L., a Representative from Penn- 
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remarks on the homestead bill............258 
Dean, Gilbert, a Representative from New York, 
434, 462 
remarks on the homestead bill, in regard to the 
position of New York on the Presidency.449 
remarks in regard to the Collins line, and to 
building up a steam navy.......+.+...-813 
remarks on the public expenditures, and the 
conduct and principles of the Whig party. 
RO CUS POMOC oc ees co ccccccece el IO5 

ebt. (See Puhlic Debt.) 
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| Defence of a nation, the safe.........+.2..+-516 
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Deficiency bill, remarks in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to the cause of the de- 
ficiencies in appropriations, by— 

SEL eee 

Deficiency bill, remarks in the Senate on the, and 
in regard to the expenditures of Goverment, 
by— 

“Mr. Borland...........654, 655, 701, 721 
Bea GES a 6s 6 hdadce voicecsccuen oe 59 
Mr. Dawaon. «« ..< 0000 ese -656, 657, 658 
Mr. GWiie v's ce'we uc uc cece G65, Gi. SOC 
OR ee 
Mr. Hunter...643, 651, 653, 654, 656, 657 
Mr. Pearce. ......648, 649, 650. 651, 652, 

653, 654, 655 
pe eee -Careety 649, 657 

Democracy, remarks in the House of Representa- 
tives on the union and position of the, on the 
slave question, &c., by— : 

Mr. Dean... bow 0 teu dvecacs Cee 
i TI sk aid hen ty PEO Ke 
Mr. Townshend .......ccccceees 346 

Democratic party and its principles, remarks m 

the House of Re presentatives on the, by— 
Mr. Appleton, of Maine,,...........317 


Mr. Campbell, of Ohio.........-.-+ 1030 
at. CHU vie wicks oa 4h 6 6 os Ta mueaee aa 
Mr. Molony......- ‘ sek 488 


Mr. Olds ‘8352 

Mr. Rantoul...... adits 40 esh bdes Sear 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Townshend. ..........+66-.346, 712 
Democratic Review, remarks in the House of 
Representative in revard to.........299, 383 
Democrats, alleged dishonesty of, when in power, 
1032 

Depredations of the Indians. (See Creek Indians.) 
De Saussure, William F.,a Senator from South 
CS tass ata hb ten 6 ne be ceues een 1102 
remarks on the riverand harbor bill..1006, 1146 
Destitution in the cities ok cee Mhiddkee so ee 
Diplomatic correspondence... ........- 3 38, 40 


Disney, David T., a Representative from a. 


remarks on the bill declaring the Wheeling 
bridge a lawful structure..............-1044 
Distribution policy, concerning the....... .1033 


District of Columbia, the interests of the......14 
Dodge, Augustus C., a Senator from Iowa. .276, 
954 
remarks on the Iowa land bill........3172, 359 
remarks in reeard to the fugitive slave law I118 
remarks on the river and harbor bill.....1150, 
1152, 1153; 1167 

a Senator from W isconsin— 
o ach tO 
remarks in the Senate 
resolution authorizing a contract with, 


Dodge, Henry, 
remarks on the river and harbor bill... 
Donelson & Armstrong, 
on the 
to print the seventh census, by— 

ey, Pebeteics 2 ECS bs Ectdsodboeolseeds .119 
remarks in the House o f Represeucatives on 
the resolution authorizing a contract with, to 

print the seventh Neon vente 
Die FOES sobs S86 EBV etc 
Douglas, Stephen A., 


eeenee 
a ‘Sen itor fre om Illinois..94, 
at 
remarks on the resolution declaring the com- 
promise a finality......-.e-seeeeeees 65 
incidental and explanatory rem: wks by 12 G 198 
remarks in the House of Representatives in re- 
gard tO...ese- sd éte ome & eee 
extracts from his apeeches.. éceed ove PRaaka 425 
remarks in regard to the construction of a canal 
around the Falls of St. Mary...........-949, 
951, 954, 956, 959, 960, 962 
remarks on the proposition for the purchase of 
the patent for the discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of sulphuric ether.....1094, 1095 
remarks in regard to the fugitive slavelaw.1120, 


1125 
remarks on the contested election from Florida, 
1171, 1172 


concerning the article in the Democratic Review 
fe reward to « . . 00.0 vickendedbsccele peso 
remarks on the river and harbor bill......99%, 
999, 1013, 1414, 1018, 1023, 1025, 1127, 1131, 
1132, 1137, 1139, 1142, 1145 

Downs, Solomon W., a Senator from Louisi- 


SN, . « «oak be Cie ab Gabk's tkth ons keke 
remarks on the resolution declarative of the 
finality of the compromise measures......97 
remarks on the bill granting land to lowa for 
railroads... .....+++.+- SERN yep. 4: | 


remarks on the river and harbor bill. .981, SFR, 


992, 1011, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1020, 1160, 1162 
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Duncan, James H., a Representative ae Mas- 


aarhacctte.. Dick be > siete saaena aed ince mise 
remarks in regard to river and harbor improv e- 
ments. Foun Sh seca ae oben + ee 
Dunham, Cyrus bs a . Representative from Indi- 
ana— 


remarks on the homestead bill.. 407 
Durkee, Charles, a Representative from Wis- 
consin— 
remarks on the fugitive slave law as a finality, 
and on the present position of parties... .°36 
Duties on railroad iron, remarks in the House in 
favor of the repeal of the, by— 
Mr. Clingman. ....+seseeeeeeeeee2+1053 
E. 
Eastman, Benjamin, a Representative from Wis- 
consin— 
incidental and explanatory remarks by.... .431 
remarks on the river and harbor bill....... 848 
Edgerton, Alfred P., a Representative from Ohio— 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... . .347 
Election. (See Contested Election.) 
NN. Fics dn ee 
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-- 84] 


ee Ee 


Estimates of appropriations... 
Ether. (See Sulphuric Ether.) 
Evans, Wess a Representative from Mary- 
land. sie dale ose eee rhe; Oe 
remarks in | regard to the mail steam service.803 
Ewing, Presley, a ie RIS from Ken- 


ROU ond v0'0 0 ca eden Ke sans édvwuas toe anet 
remarks on the homestead bill, on non- interven- 
tion. PPT eT CS Pe 
Ressedes iiaeaae ct a see Ge Ree See Ss 6euk 1036 


Expenditures of the United States from 1790 to 

pr Ey 

Expenditures of Government, statistics of the. .3, 

68, 548, 646, 728, 1087 

Expenditures of Government, remarks in the 

House of Representatives in regard to the, 
by— 

RE anos Caapwwedss » 6 00's 

remarks in the Senate in regard to, by— 

THEY. TROUT. oc.00 0 0 000 0.00.6 Ns es Tel 

DES: DOWGOR 6: 0 00 ws0 00's 5s » 60g GOt, GOO 

Mr. Gwin. . . oo oc00000sdl ty Gad, G51, GIG 

Mr. Houston.. 0006s w ewe 0°04 Oe OOO 

Mr. Hunter. ..643, 651, 653, 654, 656, 657 

Mr. Pearce.. .532, 648, 649, 650, 651, 652, 


= 653, 654, 655 

EU WEED, 2000 00ddtcctanee ee eee Oe 
of Government, North and South. -470 
Exports of agricultural products. .......+++.216 


Extravagance. (See Whig Extravagance.) 
rs 
Falls of St. Mary. (See Canal.) 
Faulkner, Charles J., a Representative from Vir- 
PM so c:oWw've » cons dene es se hOR5 
remarks in regard to the compromise measures, 
the Presidency, and political parties... ..875 
Felch, Alpheus, a Senator from Michigan .. .499, 
1169 
incidental and explanatory remarks by..197, 198 
remarks on the bill granting land to lowa..127, 
145 
remarks on the bill granting land to Missouri, 
199 
remarks on the French spoliation bill. .....564 
remarks in regard to the construction of a ship 
canal around the Falls of St. Mary. .944, 957 
Ficklin, Orlando B., a Representative from Illi- 
now— 
remarks on the bill granting land to Missouri 
for certain railroads............00 192 
incidental and explanatory remarks by.. o% 288 
remarks on the homestead bill............521 
Fillmore, President, and the southern Whigs, 
remarks in the House of Representatives in 
regard to, by— 
Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky....... 
Finances of Government, annual report on the 
PURREEUONL A AOU, nw nndcdnshmeuhsachsacae 
remarks in the House in regard to the... .. .268 
Financial history of the Government, remarks in 
the Senate in review of the Ameena 
Fitch, Graham N., Repre: sentative from Indiana— 
remarks on the President’ s annual message upon 
the doctrine of non-intervention in the affairs 


of foreign Powers, expenses of Government, 


&C 
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INDEX TO 


| Fisheries, North PI connie ae Senetesl| 


on the President’s message in regard to the, 


by— 
Dat. TORM.. s oncaseccvecdiane cee 
Mr. Butler.........908, 910, 911, 912, 913 
Mr. Cai dics isss sv St, 908, 910, 911 
Mr. Clemens. DE LG We) ban 
AEs DIGGER 6 0 0. 0ct-s0 0 tee etd Ween eRe 
BC HUMES, bbk 00 Sa Suns bs oeeeeenneee 
a OS er rere rrr re 
Oat, BORGO 6 \:646.0 cam pee 911 


Bas) Piatt. : scsnnneeescvmeuens 912, 913 
Mr. Seward.......-+-».908, 911, 912, 913 
BAS; Bogihic < caseccsd 0stes0teee, OEny 


remarks in the House in regard to the, by— 
Mr. Scudder... Vs kees aes 
GE, AMC «vs c6do nid <cgthack ae eae eee 
Flogging in the Navy. (See Navy.) 
Florence, Thomas B.,a Rannneen e from Penn- 
EI ree nt dit saddened 
Florida contested election. 
tion.) 
Floyd, John C., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the slave and compromise questions, 
Cae ee ; oe didie Rede eee 
Fogies, old, and fozyism, concerning... .299, 383 
Foote, Henry S., Senator from Mississippi .44, 48 
remarks on the finality of the compromise meas- 
ures, and in regard to the course of Mr. 
Rhett. 
Foreign relations, concerning..... 
Forsyth on non-intervention, 
Fortifications, statistics Of... .ceccecccsccee c4I0 
Fowler, Orin, a Representative from Massachn- 
setts. ahi b:d 0 take aces ae ee 
remarks on the homestead bill, concerning the 
slavery question, public lands, the tariff, and 
BADAUTODUION . «5 60:5.0.60kilc 0, hakeew ances 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... .421, 
975, 1074, 1091, 
remarks on the bill declaring the Wheelinz 
Bridge a lawful structure. ........00+- 1065 | 


oeteenee 


0.0.0 haan 22 D719, 867 
(See Contested Elec- 


eee ee eeee 


Frauds of the Whig executive committee at Wash- | 
Stanton, of Ken- | 
sae tie ae one a AA 


ington, remarks of Mr. 
tucky, in regard to. 


France. (See Intervention.) 


Freeman, John D.,a Representative from Missis- | 
Pere oe 
reply to Mr. Brown, on the Southern Rights 


ee eee eee eer em eee eee eee 


sippl. 


and Union parties in Mississippi........336 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... 457, 


458, 563, 574 || 


remarks in regard to river and harbor improve- | 
ee ee eT . 864, 867 


ee ee | 


remarks on the public land policy of the United |, 


States. ee eercceceeees ions ends 
Freesoilism, remarks in the House on, &c. 
Coalition. ) 


oemedee 


Fagitive slave law, speeches in which the, is inci- || 
(See Compromise meas- || 


dentally discussed. 
wres. ) 
remarks on the finality of the, by— 


Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. .......secees 
Py Ce. . cc nk as 40d beens PPO 
te NEES als ca < Gk 0 .64'% 6's SD kBOLb 0 60's SOOO 
NE, Co hn on ce tes 056s meet 
RE TEIN 1'0:.406.0.0.04.dncctloedaclehat te | 
ee rere eee 
DEY, FONE WE cEROWG, 6 co citceces ets ces s0Ge Tl 
DEE: DUOUNIINL. | 0-snd-0k'amedlabeunsobeceha eee i 
Mr. Outlaw...... Pe ere ee 
Bat. Bchoonmaker. « « oc iess +.0'e 004 o05.00kUeo | 
Mr. Seward’s letter in revard to..........710 || 
Mr. Rantoul’s remarks on the conatitutiénalitv 


ORENG cack bub dea eek te hob dois cae I 


Fugitive slave law, remarks in Senate in regard 


to expenses, &c., in the execution of the, by— 


PO CRUD a ia'n'e G0 wechond ectnies WEE LIS 
Mr. Bradbury... ....ce.cccccvccsc cod || 
PE Ps 6 akaeeh 000 te ne 3 0 le eee 
Ses TME poreae sacs - «1124, 1195 || 
BP. COs 6.0.04-00.20. 0 Aisa one eneee 
Mr. Clemens........-++.1113, 1124, 1125 || 
Mr. Cooper 2... sete secccccccccsccc clive | 
Mr. Dodeds of Fowa..c.dene.c cecseieovll lo i 
DES. TIOURIOS . 6s ciaW 000 ctscns ll, 1135 
Bee. TIMES; Sp uctiene consinnd etarsaneeee 
TEC, POMNOR s ccd Feanaped 60040 sie 
OR a ee ae eer ae CS 
EU PUES cud <ebind bs doe oe.0 e dhe oankae Ti 
Mr. Sumner. .1102, i114, 1115, 1120, 1122 |) 
Mr. Toncey...isecsessceeees llQM, 1122 
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Fuller, Henry M., a Representative from Penn. 
sylvania— 

remarks on his contested seat........751, 755, 

760, 764, 765 768, 769, 1056 

Fuller, Thomas J. D., a Representative fro 

Maine— 
incidental and explanatory remarks...189, 499 
remarks on the homestead bill........... 386 


G. 


Galphin claim, remarks in the House in reer) 
TO wee c cere cc eesrcceseeseseees veces valila] 
Galphinizers, alleged Democratic...........1037 
Gardiner claim, remarks in the House in revard 
to Secretary Corwin’s connection with. . 102 
Gaylord, James M., a Representative from Ohio, 
520, 1034 

Genet, the French Minister, history of the con. 
duct of. ‘cnneon © 2a .aahed taal s ae 

Gentry, Meredith P., a Representative from Te 
NOGERE. «00 620.0 0 0.0 60:0.00 0.0.0.0 n0'b« ONT OM 
incidental and explanatory remarks, by. . .665, 
706, 707 
remarks on presidential candidates and party 
CROARIZEHODR «6.0 0.0:4s 0 0.0:6:00 niancpets a 08:0 108 
Georgia men of the Revolution ee oak “1034 
Georgia politics, remarks in the House concern- 
MLE... + on deSlou obs.a cee one eeey aa, S16 
Geyer, Henry S., a Senator from Missouri. .225, 


235 

remarks on the bill granting land to Towa, 
227, 238 

remarks on the river and harbor bill.... .1018, 


1020, 1021, 1024, 1126, 1140, 1153 
Giddings, Joshua R.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the doctrine of intervention. ...143 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... .458, 
827, RHR 
remarks on the Baltimore platforms and the 
Slave QuestiONn. ...cccccccccccccsccecsselds 
remarks on the compromise measures and the 
FPN S AVE IAW « 05. 0:0 0 cehanseeans et 4eet te 
| Goodrich, John Z., a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks on the slavery question..........663 
Gorman, Willis A., a Representative from Indi- 
ana. os ee old 
remarks by, touching the public printing. .140, 
142, 369, 458 
incidental and explanatory remarks by.... .347 
Graduation of the price of the public lands, re- 
marks in the Soins on the bill proposing 
ee Ri Ws 6-0 dn 0 00908 06.6 6 chp a beastie OR acts 61100 
Graham, Colonel y: D., chief astronomer of the 
Mexican Boundary ‘Commission, action of, in 
regard to the boundary alluded to...776, 801 
(See Boundary.) 
Grants of public lands to certain States for rail- 
roads, and to the old States generally, remarks 
in the Senate on the bills proposing, by— 
Mr. Bell. ¢ 000 sn ec 6e.enedsoekee, 200 
Mir, Orland . ..0 0 0.0 00csc.es65sh-e0)aes G04 
Mr, Brodie « oo os 0.<isq4 550 sitengins 00000 
Bile, CBRBicn6 o20-06.0:00 00 xatheeeahne ont 
Mr. Dawson. ....0.e0 cee e 298, 366, 367 
Mr. Dodge, of Iowa.......++++ +312, 359 
DP, CIO WOM ac tase oc nedvsiecnctns cancels 
Mr. Felch..........++ +126, 145, 198, 199 
Mr. Geyer. ...sccesececcessseesdaly 330 
Mr. Hunter. .ccccccccccccsccccerce sre 
Wr. TORE, DE BOWE cobs o0sscdcenaecdle 
Mir. Simmer. a occ ct cece cccscccsccoslad 
MTF. Sibley ...cccscccccccecccecsees sd 
Mr. Underwood... 200.2200 e0000 0126, 
218, 235, 242, 311, 361 
remarks in the House of Representatives on the 
grants of public lands to certain States for 
railroads, and actual settlers, &c., by— 
Mr. MR eat sats akc cele ee 
Mor. Bel]. ccc cccccccccccccsce sens ste 
De. Bormett. oo oc occ cc cease secseies cdl 
Mr. Bowie -.+ +0 ++2eeseeeeeseeeeessAi9 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. .510, 524, 525 
Mr. Cable, of Ohio. oo Reng aktte 6 es 6 OO 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. .............-264 
Mr. Campbell, cf Illinois........... .678 
Mr. CitarehWell. .. oc cccocccscasevecdll 
BA a ooo cbc ac cnnnstapocwen oll! 
BEG s COME ooo ccc ccccccccedweces slOol 
WEP. CAS bcos onic oc conc pandececnnesble 
Mr. Cleveland.....sccescssceccceseedl4 
Me. Duatham. .. oc cccccccescecccnss 407 
WEP. PEC. < occas cc ccescccntcckeey S21 
Mr. Fowler. ...cccccscorscs seeveeedd4 


Grants of ‘public lands to certain States for rail: || 
roads, and actual settlers, &c., remarks in the i 
House of Representatives on ‘the, by— 1 





Mr. Freeman. ........eeseeees ooo oe 928 || 
Mr. Fuller, of Maine...........+2.+-386 \ 
Mr. Grow... ccececeeeceecccenecee 424 || 
Bie, BEG bbe co wae sd peece cv etebees 436 | 
Bie, TRG a se 6 ce cee ot SN Sete 495 
Wir. TRGENEOIND, 6 Cis bi ce Sc cddctes ss eR 
Me, FROME 2s ish ee cess se occ ee ORR II 
Sis. DO cn itd ee onal ee 428 || 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee......... .527 || 
Me; MIGREOIG 06 Ue se ccciccacct ccc cece 
Mer. Martin . v0 cc cccccsccccccdes «+. -699 | 
Me: MANeF 266 ccc cectese Cccccctveceene ti 
Die, TRON Seder ccecerscadeee dbs oe 524 | 
Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania.........476 || 
Mr. Newton.. embecvoctebua 491 |} 
eee Pere é6ubeéegases mia EB 
Mr. Phelps..... OC edecccsecceccbenee 189 || 
Mir. POSE. occ cccccccsetovscves - + -410 | 
Mr. Rantoul. er ry oe 215 || 
Mr. Schoonmaker .. ...cccccccccccccs 715 | 
Mr. Skelton.. é é -380 || 
Mr. Smart. oeoo.s-eecvers ddss o's Sew din’ 464 | 
Mr. Smith, of Alabama..............514 
PEP i's s he 5s SER bie Ses oud 806 | 
Mr. Stevens, of ee woeccoce 742 | 
Mr. Sutherland .. eecernta dvs ete ose 
DER, WEN Sok cs dees Cee UA To 289 || 
Mr. ‘Watkins. . heevs Gos oe ee sRe | 
Be. PON «3s 0 dd wish ims bee eee + O80 |} 
DEE, PONG Ge 6 HH Fe i's CS see 471 || 
| Grants of land to actual settlers. (See Home- || 
stead.) 
statement of, for all purposes......... oo 0 6259 || 
gentiatiet OE 5 sss dss < 03.0 see's 361, 428, 470, 518 || 
list of bills proposing. .......0eeeeeseeee B08 || 


Great Britain. (See Intervention.) {| 
Green, Benj. E., defense of, by Mr. Grey, of Ken- 
tucky, in regard to his connection with the | 
non-payment of the Mexican indemnity .154 | 
Grey, — Edwards, a Representative from Ken- 
tuc = } 
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Me Mullin, Fayette, a Representative from Vir- 
cinia oeeee eeeeeee -102, 458, 
explanatory : and incidental remarks by ....319 
remarks on the homestead bill............517 
McNair, John, a Representative from Pennsylva- 
DIM. od de'se'ehe e's 06860 0.45 6666 ch Ob aTORS LODO 
rem arks in regard to the p Pee and manner 
of execution of the work on the Capitol. .354 
McRae, John I., a Senator from Mississippi— 
remarks on hs resolution declarative of the 
finality of the compromise...... -165 
Meacham, James, a Representative from Ver: 
IONE. oe ew eee eee eeesees tapledissadices eee 
remarks in regard to a modification of the | 
tariff. i as eet weve cee OOS | 
Meade, Rie hard K. .»& Representative from Vir- 
377, 466, 564, 765, 769, 829, 1074 
Meriwether, David, a Senator from K entucky— 
remarks on the river and aaa bill......1016, 
127, 1150, 1165, 1166 
Message, annual. (See Presid nt.) 
Mexican boundary, the, and the survey... .8, 14 
(See Boundary. ) 
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Mexican indemnity, remarks in the House of 


Representatives concerning the non-payment 

of the, by Mr. Grey......... Ciaeh ue cece 
Mileage, constructive, concerning......... -1033 
Miller, Jacob W., a Senator from New Jersey— 
remarks on the resolution declarative of the doc- 
trine of non-intervention............++-212 
Miller, John G.,a Representative from Miseouri— 
remarks on the bill granting lands to Missouri 
for railroad purposes, ......0eeeeseeeee 182 
Millson, John S.,a Represehtative from Virginia— 
remarks on the homestead bill, and the land 
policy of the United States..............524 
remarks in regard to the Collins line of steam- 
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remarks in regard to river r and harbor i improve- 
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remarks declaring the Wheeling bridge a ‘law- 
fal StPMCEUPES . onc ccc sc ccccccccccccse shUGl 
Mineral Lands in California.........0e00..-+10 
Mint, the operations of the........... 71 
Mississippi poljtics, discussion of, in the House 
and Senate, by— 


Mr. Brown, Sy eiemene se tmiass 55 
TN, SR Bin sid, okie Acts aide Atte 49 
Mr. Freemat........ aawee Sa 
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Missouri, remarks in the House on the bill grant- 
ing lands to, for certain railroads.......182, 
185, 189, 192, 195, 215, 251, 272 
Molony, Richard S., a Representative from IIli- 
nois, remarks on the homestead bill, in regard 
to the Presidency and the disposition of the 
public lands... 6... ce eceeeccececees 488 
Monopolies, remarks in the Senate against. . .604 
Monroe, James, the opinions of........493, 873 
on non-intervention. ..........++.+++ +137, 404 | 
Moore, Henry D., a Representative from Penn- 
OVIVIIIN. 6 cin sin ah Deis ofe0% 2 0b OR, SE, 737 | 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... . 432, 
1055 
remarks on the homestead bill........... 476 
remarks on the light-house system.,......933 
Morehead, James T., a Representative from 
North Carolina, incidental and explanatory 
remarks by... ..++e+++e+«+-677, 1190, 1191 


Mortality, statistics of........ 


Morton, William T. G. 
N. 


Nabers, Benjamin D., a Representative from Mis- 
sissippi....... .- 370 
remarks on Mississippi politics, the Union and | 
State-Rights parties, and the Presidency .339 | 
Nashville Convention, resolutions of the, and re- y 
marks concerning the..............344, 355 | 
(See Union and State-Rights Parties.) 
National grandeur. ...s0eseeesssececeeeee 16 
Netal aimtiilinn .. ... ciiidess 6 cslessin ieee B14 
Navy, remarks in the Senate in regard to corporal 
punishment in the, by Mr. Mallory......108 
the condition and operations of the.........18 
Commodore Stewart’s report as to the abolition | 
of the spirit ration and flogging in the... .112 | 
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\| ‘tary, testimony of naval offic ers in regard to the 
abolition of flogging in the.............-113 


remarks in regard to building up a........813 

| remarks by Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, on im- 
provements in the,............ ébcceus 1049 
Navy Department, annual report from the....18 


New Jersey, her polic y and fame defended in the 
House, by Mr. Skelton.......... 965 
New Mexico. (See Slave Question.) 
remarks on the affairs of, and on the memorial 
contesting the seat of the Delegate from. .322 
remarks of Mr. Grey in regard to officers in 
the Territory Of. ....0 cssccccccccccsecs 615 
Newton, Eben, a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks of, on the homestead bill, and on the 
propriety of establishing an Agricultural Bu- 
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remarks on the subjects of slavery and the fugi- 
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remarks on the bill declaring the Wheeling 
Bridge a lawful structure...............972 


New Orleans, assault on the Spanish Consul at, 
and correspOndence in regard to.......... 33 
New York, politic s of, and position of the Demo- 
cratic party in, discussed in the House. .449 
Niles, Mr., the views of. etd Cuan 
Non- Intervention, eenolubion declarative of the 
policy of, in the affairs of foreign nations, and 


remarks in the Senate thereon, by— 
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for speeches in the House on the subject of, 
see Intervention. 
opinions of eminent men and statesmen on the 
subject of— 
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General Jackson. .......'..--137, 181, 305 
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Mr. Rives, Wifliam C.,............ . 138 


Mr. Rusk. cee vines Bhs ene 
General Taylor... .....cccesesecees ees] 3S 
Mr. Van Buren. daee es Ge0seeeee 
| General Washington....... _ 
213, 245, 305, 307, 350 
Mr. Woodbury... ...eeceee .137, 406 


‘(| remarks in the House of Representatives in re- 


gard to the doctrine of, by— 

Mr. [EY SATE ME 
Mr. Diss rtastivkeses cnhoeeee 
| Mr. Powler so. sccccccesecse 
| North, the, remarks in the House defensive of, 
against the charge of aggression upon the 
South..... te, Gahan é 2 Oe 


North American and European Railroad Com- 


tives in regard to a grant of land to the, by 
Mir. WaGhDOPBs < 0. c.cide cditisc.c s.cscciesce tee 


| Nullification. (See Secession.) _ 
President Jackson’s opinions in regard to. .59, 


ai il 99, 342 


President Jefferson’s opinions in regard to.. .99 
President Madison’s opinions in regard to..285 
President Washington’s opinions in regard to, 
284 
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| Ohio politics, remarks in the House of Represent- 

| atives in regard tO... .cccccccecceses ss 340 

| Olds, Edson B., a Representative from Ohio— 

| remarks on the Presidency, Democratic distrac- 

tion, and Whig extravagance...........264 
incidental and explanatory remarks by .347, 738 


remarks in regard to the position and principles || 


of the Whig and Democratic parties, and 

their candidates for the Presidency... .. .832 
remarks on the bill declaring the Wheeling 
Bridges lawful structures. ........++++- «974 


Order, points of, in the House..........J41, 154 | 
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Orr, James L., a Representative from South Car- 
Gs 0 eben s «+«+345, 663, 1097 
remarks on the bill granting lands to Missouri 
a ‘ o8 00 OS 
remarks in regard to the Presidency ys ‘and in 
favor of Pierce and King 
remarks in regard io Mr. 
SE RIE wid i ane.cs Sackanad Gates 
Outlaw, David, a Representative from North Car- 
olina— 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... ..421 
remarks on the Whig Congressional caucus, 
the fugitive slave law, and the Presidency, 
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Pacific Railroad. (See Railroad.) 
Patent Office Report, concerning the. 
Patriots. (See Irish Patriots.) 
Parker, Samuel W., a Representative from Indi- 
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ineides ital and explanatory remarks by .457, 458 
remarks on the homestead bill, on the compro- 
mise measures, the public lands, common 
schools, and colonization. .........2....d04 
Parties in Georgia, the Union and State-Rights, 
discussion in the House in regard to..255, 459 
Parties, political, and their organization, remarks 
in the House of Representatives on... . .682, 
689, 704, 708 
the Whig and Democratic, apeesnes on the po- 
sition of the. sie ee odes.c anette 
839, 875, 886, 1025, 1027, 1073, 1085, 1182 
Pearce, James A., a Senator from Maryland— 
remarks on the governmental administration of 
affairs in California...........e. a 532 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... .578 
remarks on the deficiency bill, in regard to the 
expenditures of Government..... 
649, 650, 651, 652, 652, 654, 655 
remarks on the contested election from Flori- 
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Penn, Alexander G. a Representative from Loui- 
GMMUGs ¢xseddaneccaceuss wabie wah avd 384, 385 


Pensions, report of the Commissioner of. ... . .82 
estimates of appropriation for.........++....8 
Pension system, remarks in the House concerning 
the. beveee jndes wad 750 
Petition, the right of. sGendibawcbbedtea wake see 
Phelps, John S., a Representative from Missou- 
; 327 
remarks on the bill ¢ oY ranting land to Missouri 
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BEPC OR Veii ates éutanthae aera 658 
ER aedavedicddasctdoctbaccn 1182 
(See Presidential Platforms.) 
Pinkney, William, the opinions of.......... 588 
Pioneers, memory ‘of Ro oc bith i bedd' deo cho 516 
Platforms. (See Presidential Platforms.) 


Pledges, campaign....... causnecMne 
Politics. (See Mississippi Politics—Massachusetts 
Politics—Georgia Politics—Connecticul-—New 
York—Parties—Presidential Platforms.) 
Polk, President, extract from his veto message in 
regard to internal improvements........ .868 
Polk, William H., a Representative from Tennes- 
BOR’ o's ov bb cc cascces ch4hy Shay GOs, G04, S39 
remarks in regard to presidential candidates, 
the Presidency, and the compromise mens 
WPie wdc we -» 409 
incidental and explanatory remarks by... .636, 
637, 638, 661, 784, 839, 1073, 1074 
remarks on the compromise measures, the Pres 
idency and presidential candidates, and the 
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Whig and Democratic parties......... 1182 

GR MP ERION. «6 candace di cesanecs 137 
Population, census Of... +csese-ceeene cee db, 
75, 78, 210, 260, 426, 463, ‘464, 7 72! 1179 

| of Alabama........ »— fbacbdtatc pgabhn ollae 


Porter, Gilchrist, a Representative from Missouri-— 
remarks in the House of Representatives on the 
homestead bill, concerning internal improve- 
ments and railroad GREE. «00 cs. chain - 410 
Postal statistics... -22, 25, 469, 821 
Pestmaster General, annual report of the... ...22 
Post offices, number of, in the United States.. .25 
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Pratt, Thomas G., a Senator from Maryland— 
remarks in regard to the construction of a ship 
canal around the Falls of St. Mary. .952, 965 
remarks on the proposition to purchase the pat- 
ent for the discovery of the anesthetic prop- 
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erties of sulphuric GNM. osteo 1098, 1099 | 736, 871, 1151 
remarks on the contested election soa pot Q. 
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remarks on the North American fishery ques- } Quartermaster’s Department, expenses of the, dis 
911, 912, 913 | CGO int Cis TEOUGE. 20 odes vent veecanns 394 
—— ce. the sheer ena barber bill. . 982, » || expenses of the, discussed in the Senate .532, 648 | 
983, 1144, 1153, 1165 || R. 
President of the United States, annual message of Railroad iron, remarks in the House in favor of | 
TNO. cree e ence ccceeeneeeeeseeeeeteecees the re neal of the dates Os 65 0 sce dwndes 1053 |) 
remarks in the House on the message of the .270 saute Sos aktterash eae 278, 425, 434, 475, 810 | 


Presidential platforms, presidential candidates, and 
the Presidency, 8 


resentatives in which the, are discussed, by— 
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DER eG eRe Rd cdeciseman ved 285, 838 
CO, OU Sarre se 719 
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Mr. Cabell, of Florida... . - 682 || 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio...... 261, 265, 266 || 
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Mir. Faulkner. ..2ccccecses auep eee waie 875 
Mr. Floyd 2. csccsccvecsccccccesesesdDl 
Mr. Gentry «oc crcccccccccvccccesces 708 
II a s'sidn's = 902 Wises wis 4 738, 772 || 
Mr, Grey .ccceccscccccscesccese 000615 
Mr. Hascall....... Ciwes end weddwcdoaeee 
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Mr. Marshall, of California..........383 
Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky...... 373, 629 || 
Mr. Molony. ..2..ccsesccccescscsees 488 || 
Mr. Nabers....... Bethe whe oon eee? Ti 
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Mr. Orr... ..00- ce ceccececce eesceu'e 658 || 
Mr. Outlaw.......+... eeeeseee «Olay 1189 | 
Mr. Parker, of Indiana............+ d04 || 
Dis. Palle «vic 006 <.0.0:0 cee neaeeed 419, 1182 
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Mr. Stanly. ...... 00. Ceecccccs 689, 704 
Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky.......... 1090 
Mr. Stanton, of Ohio. .....sccccccces 784 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. ....sesee6- 459 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania oiid aaah 1027 || 
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Printing, public, remarks in the Senate in regard 
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remarks in the House in regard to the, by— 
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Prisoners, American, executed in Cuba.. 


taken in Cuba and sent to Spain........... 38 || 

Progress, American, remarks in the House of || 
Representatives on....... 315, 383, 436, 517 
Protection, remarks in the Senate in regard to, 
604, 701 

remarks in the House in regard to........ 696, | 


743, 1033, 1058 | 


Public buildings and grounds.............. 8, 12 
Public debt, concerning the.................255 


Public domain, defense of the...............472 || 
Public lands, operations in the..............0- 9) 


grants of, for railroads. (See Grants.) 
grants of, to actual settlers, bill for. 
stead Bill.) 
equalization of, to the States..............811 
remarks in the House in regard to the policy of | 
the United States in disposing of the... .396, 
424, 428, 432, 452, 471, 476, 479, 482, 495, 
504, 510, 514, 521, 524, 527, 582, 685, 699, 


715, 729, 742, 806, 928, 1179 | 


remarks on the bill proposing to graduate and 


reduce the price of the........... -1180 | 
graduation of the price of the, concerning. . 812 | 
cost and expenses of the...........0.0065 812 
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eonstitutional power of Congress over the. .930 | 
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remarks on bills granting lands for, to lowa.126, 
130, 134, 145, 195, 202, 206, 218, 227, 235, 
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(See North Amercan and European Railroad.) 
remarks in the House in regard to a railroad to 
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remarks in the House on the subject ‘of grants 
generally for. .....eeeeeeececs eo ccceeses 931 
Randolph, John, the opinions of......... 48, 588 

| Rantoul, Robert, jr., a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts ORE WETWET ET CPE R a Pe 248 
| remarks on the policy of granting lands for the 
construction of railroads.......+0.0s..+- 215 
extracts from the writings and speeches of .249, 
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remarks on the constitutionality of the fugitive 
SE EE ECT E ES OE PETE TL 793 
| Receipts and expenditures of the United States 
from 1790 to 1851, statement of the... .. .728 
| Remov als from office, remarks i in the House con- 
cerning. Co ccccsccces 750 
Resolutions of 1 798, ‘by Virginia and Kentucky, 
and remarks in the House of Representatives 
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| Revolution, Georgia men and southern men of 
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Rhett, Robert Barnwell, a Senator from South 
Carolina whe iar a ° -52, 55, 56, 57, 58 
remarks on Mr. Foote’s 8 * esolution concerning 
the compromise meusures..... 42, 53, 61, 64 
extracts from his speeches.......... 57, 58, 60 


the course of, commented on by the Union ..100 
|| Richardson, William A.,a Representative from 
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remarks in defence of Judge Douglas. .302, 384 
incidental and explanatory remarks by .637, 767 
| Riddle, George R., a Representative from Dela- 
ware, remarks on the homestead bill, in re- 


gard to the comproraise measures.. - 446 
Rives, William C., on non- intervention. ..... 138 

| Roads through Illinois, concerning. ......+++ 476 
Robbins, John, jr., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania eeecece voce veweeseccceeews 217 
Ross, Thomas, a Representative from Pennsyl- 


vania— 
remarks on the contested election from Penn- 
sylvania....760, 761, 764, 765, 767, 768, 769 
remarks on the tariff question and the doctrine 
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| Rusk, Thomas J., a a Senator from Texas... .605, 
608, 702, 704, 1172 
remarks in regard to the fugitive slave law .1121 
remarks on the river and harbor bill. .983, 998, 
1000, 1001, 1016, 1019, 1025, 1147, 1148, 
1152, 1153, 1167 
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| Sandwich Islands, remarks in regard to the. .1084 |! 
| Savage, John H., a Representative from Tennes- 
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| Schools, public, remarks in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to...... -432, 504 

| Schoonmaker, Marius, a Representative from 
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remarks in regard to the disposition of the pub- 
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his. views, principles, and prospects for the 
Presidency, discussed in the House... . 37) 
415, 629, 636, 675, 682, 689, 705, 708, 719, 
816, 833, 838, 875, 882, 977, 1034, 1085 


his letter of ACCEPLANCE.. 2 ee eee cece ee eces, Re 
the letters of, concerning an exposition of hig 
OPINIONS. «2. +2. 4s eee ee + 685, 712, 879, 979 
the letter of, to Mr. Reed... . ccc cccccess.. R33 
the Americus paper of.. : - 8 

the letter of, on naturalization | lawe and nat 
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the civil, religious, and military qualification, 
and qualities Of heart Of. ...0cceeeeeses, 849 
- letter to Mr. Robinson................., 1034 
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Scudder, Zeno, a Representative from Massachy. 
setts, remarks in regard to the North Ameri. 
can fisheries. mewees 179 
| Sebastian, ——- ‘K., a Senator from ‘Avkes 
BAB sg ccc ccccccseccssscscoce cesses ccs, 130 
remarks on 1 the river and harbor bill . 1021, 1099 
Secession, for speeches in regard to, see Com. 
promise. 
extracts in regard to... .52,57, 98,99, 100, 284 
speeches i in the Houee i in which the, mov ement 
in the South is discussed. . cos 066 000 Sh 
282, 336, 339, 35 D5 663 
| Secretary, of the Interiur. (See Interior Depart 
ment.) 
of War. (See War Department.) 
ofthe Navy. (See Navy Department.) ~ 
of the Treasury. (See Treasury 7 ) 
of State. (See State Department.) 
Seward, William H., a Senator from New York, 
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remarks on the river-and harbor bill... .. .° 984, 
988, 994, 994, 998, 1016, 1017, 1019, 1024, 
1147, 1167 


remarks on the North American fisheries. .908, 
911, 912, 913 
remarks on ‘the resolution declarative of the 
doctrine of non-intervention in the affairs of 
foreign Powers....... ees +243 
incidental and explanatory remarks by.. + 6307, 
311, 316 
letter of, in regard to the fugitive slave law .71( 
extracts from the speeches of........ 77, 1119 
remarks on the proposition for the purchase of 
the patent for the discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of sulphuric ether, &c....... 1100 
| Seymour, David L., a Representative from New 
York— 
incidental and explanatory remarks by.672, 829 
remarks on appropriations to improve rivers 
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remarks on the river and harbor Weeks 843, 
866, 867 

Shields, James, a Senator from Illinois..... 129, 
239, 241 

remarks on the joint resolution of sympathy 
for the exiled Irish patriots...........+. 176 


remarks on the proposition to purchase the 
patent for the discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of sulphuric ether......... .1092, 
1093, 1094, 1100 

remarks on the river and harbor bill..... 1000, 
1001, 1004, 1008, 1009, 1011, 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020, 1025, 1152, 1153, 1167 


| Ship canal. ee Canal.) 

Ship building .. . 389 
Sibley, Henry H., a 1 Delegate ‘from Minnesota— 
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Tuts is the first number of the Aprenvrx for this session |; 
oe —the first of the Thirty-second Congress. I will print 
118 several thousand surplus copies for the purpose of supplying 
406 all persons who may subscribe within 1 reasonable time— 

say by the 13th January—with complete copies of the work. 
om ‘The Appendix will contain the Messages of the President || 
4] ofthe United States; the Reports of the heads of the De- || 
ing rtments; all the long speeches of the members of both || 
068 Jouses of Congress, written out or revised by themselves ; | 
” and all Laws and Joint Resolutions which shall be passed || 
79 during this session. 
The Congressional Globe for the last long session—the 
S first of the 3lst—made 2,180, and the Appendix 1,716 pages ; 
| making together 3,896 pages. The Congressional Globe for | 
a this session it is believed will not contain as many pages || 
es, asit didthen. The Appendix for this session will prob- 
17] ably make more than it did the last long session, as all the 
183 laws passed this session will be printed in it, which has not 
been done heretofore. 
. The following are the prices for them during the session : 
4, For the Congressional Globe... .............++4+- $3 00 
155 OE OR I 4 aed co ccc cnccdne ered sneses 300 | 
Tl eee ence ane ates era eee ee eee 1 
25 MESSAGE i 
02 | 
16, OF THE 
70 PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
17 | 
of Fellow-citizens of the Senate | 
99 and of the House of Representatives: 
Ir. [ congratulate you and our common censtituen- 
ks cy upon the favorable auspices under which you 
15 meet for your first session. Our country is at 


ce with all the world. The agitation which, 


or a time, threatened to disturb the fraternal re- | 
lations which make us one people, is fast subsi- | 


ding; and nee of general prosperity and health 
has crowned the nation with unusual blessings. 


None can look back to the dangers which are || © : ie 
| being examined before a military court, were 


passed, or forward to the bright prospect before us, 
without feeling a thrill of gratification, at the same 
time that he must be impressed with a grateful 
sense of our profound obligations to a beneficent 


Providence, whose paternal care is so manifest in | 


the happiness of this highly-favored land. 


Since the close of the last Congress, certain Cu- | 


bans and other foreigners resident in the United 


States, who were more or less concerned in the | 


previous invasion of Cuba, instead of being dis- 
couraged by its failure, have again abused the hos- 
pitality of this country, by making it the scene of 


the equipment of another military expedition || 


against that possession of her Catholic Majesty, 
in which they were countenanced, aided, and 
joined by citizens of the United States. On re- 
ceiving intelligence that such designs were enter- 
tained, I lost no time in issuing such instructions 
to the proper officers of the United States as 
seemed to be called for by the occasion. By the 
proclamation a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, I also warned those who might be in dan- 
ger of being inveigled into this scheme, of its un- 


wful character, and of the penalties which they | 


would incur. For some time there was reason to 
hope that these measures had sufficed to prevent 
cnr Sen attempt. This hope, however, proved 
to be delusive. Very early in the morning of the 


third of August, a steamer called the Pampero | 
departed from New Orleans for Cuba, having on | 


board upwards of four hundred armed men, with 
evident intentions to make war upon the authori- 
tes of the island. This expedition was set on 
foot in palpable violation of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States. Its leader was a Spaniard, and sev- 
eral of the chief officers, and some others engaged 


it, however, were mostly citizens of the 


~ 


Message of the President. 








Before the expedition set out, and probably be- 


| fore it was organized, a slight insurrectionary 
| movement, which aeons to have been soon sup- 
| pressed, had taken p 


ace in the eastern quarter of 
Cuba. The importance of this movement was 
unfortunately so much exaggerated in the accounts 
of it published in this country, that these adven- 
turers seem to have been led to believe that the 
Creole population of the Island not only desired to 


|| throw off the authority of the mother country, but 
| had resolved upon that step, and had begun a well- 


concerted enterprise for effecting it. ‘The persons 


| engaged in the expedition were generally young 


and ill-informed. The steamer in which they 
embarked left New Orleans stealthily and without 
a clearance. After touching at Key West, she 
roceeded to the coast of Cuba, and, on the night 
etween the 11th and 12th of August, landed the 
ersons on board at Playtas, within about twenty 
— of Havana. 
he main body of them proceeded to, and took 
ossession of, an inland eas six leagues distant, 
eaving others to follow in charge of the baggage, 
as soon as the means of transportation could 
be obtained. The latter, having taken up their 


| line of march to connect themselves with the main 


body, and having proceeded about four leagues 
into the country, were attacked on the morning of 
the 13th by a body of Spanish troops, and a bloody 
conflict ensued; after which they retreated to the 
place of disembarkation, where about fifty of them 
obtained boats and reémbarked therein. They 


| were, however, mioreraien among the keys near 
| the shore by a Spanis 


steamer cruising on the 
coast, captured, and carried to Havana, and, after 


' sentenced to be publicly executed, and the sen- 
| tence was carried into effect on the 16th of August. 

On receiving information of what had occurred, 
| Commodore Foxhall A. Parker was instructed to 
' proceed in the steam frigate Saranac to Havana, 
and inquire into the charges against the persons 
executed, the circumstances under which they were 
taken, and whatsoever referred to their trial and 
sentence. Copies of the instructions from the 
Department of State to him, and of his letters tc 
that Department, are herewith submitted. 

According to the record of the examination, the 
prisoners all admitted the offences charged against 
them, of being hostile invaders of theIsland. At 
| the time of their trial and execution the main body 
| of the invaders were still in the field, making war 
| upon the Spanish authorities and Spanish subjects. 
| After the lapse of some days, being overcome by 
| the Spanish troops, they dispersed on the 24th of 
| August; Lopez, their leader, was captured some 
| days after, and executed on the lst of September. 
| Many of his remaining followers were killed, or 
died of hunger and fatigue, and the rest were 
| made prisoners. Of these, none appear ‘to have 
_ been tried or executed. Several of them were 
_ pardoned upon application of their friends and 
others, and the rest, about one hundred and sixty 
in number, were sent to Spain. Of the final dis- 
position made of these we have no official inform- 
ation. 

Such is the melancholy result of this illegal and 
| ill-fated expedition. Thus, thoughtless young men 
have been induced, by false and fraudulent repre- 
| sentations, to violate the law of their country, 
, through rash and unfounded expectations of assist- 


in it, were foreigners. The persons ene |, ing to accomplish political revolutions in other 
nited — 
i 


States, and have lost their lives in the undertaking. 
| Too severe a judgment can hardly be passed, by 
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the indignant sense of the community, upon those 


| who, being better informed themselves, have yet 


led away the ardor of youth and an ill-directed 


| love of political liberty. The correspondence be- 
| tween this Government and that of Spain relating 


| to this transaction is herewith communicated. 


Although these offenders against the laws have 
forfeited the protection of their country, yet the 


| Government may, so far as is consistent with its 


obligations to other countries, and its fixed pur- 
pose to maintain and enforce the laws, entertain 


| sympathy fortheir unoffending families and friends, 


as well as a feeling of compassion for themselves. 
Accordingly no proper effort has been spared, and 
none will be spared, to procure the release of such 


| citizens of the United States, engaged in this un- 


lawful enterprise, as are now in confinement in 
Spain; but it is to be hoped that such interposition 


| with the Government of that country may not be 
| considered as affording any ground of expectation 
| that the Government of the United States will, 


hereafter, feel itself under any obligation of =r 
to interfere for the liberation or pardon of suc 
persons as are flagrant offenders against the law 


| of nations and the laws of the United States. 


Those laws must be executed. If we desire to 


| maintain our respectability among the nations of 


the earth, it behooves us to enforce steadily and 
sternly the Neutrality acts passed by Congress, 
and to follow, as far as may be, the violation of 


| those acts with condign punishment. 


But what gives a peculiar criminality to this 


| invasion of Cuba is, that, under the lead of Span- 
| ish subjects, and with the aid of citizens of the 


United States, it had its origin, with many, in mo- 
tives of cupidity. Money was ieee ben indi- 
viduals, probably in considerable amounts, to 
purchase Cuban bonds, as they have been called, 
issued by Lopez, sold, doubtless, at a very large 
discount, and for the payment of which the public 
lands and public. property of Cuba, of whatever 
kind, and the fiseal resources of the people and 
sovernment of that Island, from whatever source 
to be derived, were pledged, as well as the good 
faith of the government expected to be established. 
All these means of payment, it is evident, were 
only to be obtained by a process of bloodshed, 
war, and revolution. None will deny that those 
who set on foot military expeditions against for- 
eign States by means like these, are far more cul- 
pable than the ignorant and the necessitous whom 
' they induce to go forth as the ostensible parties in 
the proceeding. These originators of the inva- 
sion of Cuba seem to have determined, with cool- 
ness and system, upon an undertaking which 
| should disgrace their country, violate its laws, and 
| put to hazard the lives of ill-informed and deluded 
men. You will consider whether further legisla- 
tion be necessary to prevent the perpetration of 
such offences in future. 
No individuals have a right to hazard the peace 
| of the country, or to violate its laws, upon vague 
notions of altering or reforming governments in 
| other States. This principle is not only reason- 
| able in itself, and in accordance with public law, 
| but is ingrafted into the codes of other nations as 
| well as our own. But while such are the senti- 
ments of this Government, it may be added that 
| every independent natiom must be presumed to be 
| able to defend its possessions against unauthorized 
individuals banded together to attack them. The 
Government of the United States, et all times 
since its establishment, has abstained, and has 
1 sought to restrain the citizens of the country, from 
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entering into controversies between other powers, 
and to observe all the duties of neutrality. Atan 
early period of the Government—in the adminis- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Message of the President. 
the maritime rights of the United States. The 


maritime rights of the United States are founded 
}on a firmy secure, and well-defined basis; they 


tration of Washington—several laws were passed |} stand upob the ground of national independence 
for this purpose. ‘The main provisions of these ;| and public law, and will be maintained in all their |; subject have been received from her Britannic Ma. 


laws were reénacted by the act of April, 1818, by 
which, amongst other things, it was declared that 
if any person shall, within the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States, begin, or set on foot, 
or provide, or prepare the means for any military 
expedition or enterprise to be carried on from 


thence against the territory or dominion of any | 


foreign Prince or State, or of any colony, district, 
or people with whom the United States are at 
peace, every person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not exceeding three thousand dollars, and impris- 
oned not more than three years; and this law has 


been executed and enforced, to the full extent of the | 


power of the Government, from that day to this. 

In proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of 
neutrality and non-intervention, the United States 
have not followed the lead of other civilized na- 
tions; they have taken the lead themselves, and 
have been followed by others. ‘This wasadmitted 
by one of the most eminent of modern British 
statesmen, who said in Parliament, while a minis- 
ter of the Crown, “that if he wished for a guide 
in a system of neutrality he should take that laid 
down by America in the days of Washington and 
the secretaryship of Jefferson;’’ and we see, in 
fact, that the act of Congress of 1818 was followed 
the succeeding year by an act of the Parliament | 
of England, substantially the same in its general 
provisions. Up to that time there had been no 
similar law in England, except certain highly 
penal statutes passed in the reign of George II., 
prohibiting English subjects from enlisting in for- 
eign service, the avowed object of which statutes | 
was, that foreign armies, raised for the parpose of 
restoring the house of Stuart to the throne, should 
not be strengthened by recruits from England 
herself. 

All must see that difficulties may arise in earry- 
ing the laws referred to into execution in a country 
now having three or four thousand miles of sea- 
coast, with an infinite number of ports and harbors 
and small inlets, from some of which unlawful 
expeditions may suddenly set forth, without the | 
knowledge of Government, against the possessions 
of foreign States. 

Friendly relations with all, but entangling alli- 
ances with none, hasYong been a maxim with us. 
Our true mission is not to propagate our opinions, 
or impose upon other countries our form of gov- 
ernment, by artifice or force; but to teach by ex- 
ample, and show by our success, moderation, and 
justice, the blessings of self-government and the 
advantages of free institutions. Let every people 
choose for itself, and make and alter its political 
institutions to suit its own condition and conve- 
nience. But, while we avow and maintain this 
neutral policy ourselves, we are anxious to see 
the same forbearance on the part of other nations, 
whose forms of government are different from our 
own. The deep interest which we feel in. the’) 
spread of liberal principles and the establishment 
of free governments, and the sympathy with 
which we witness every struggle against oppres- 
sion, forbid that we should be indifferent to those 
in which the strong arm of a foreien power is in- 
voked to stile public sentiment, and ‘repress the 
spirit of freedom in any country. 

The Governments of Great Britain and France 
have issued orders to their naval commanders" 
on the West India station to prevent by force, if 
necessary, the Janding of adventurers from any 


| full and just extent. 
The principle which this Government has here- 


tofore solemnly announced it still adheres to, and | 


will maintain under all circumstances and at all 
hazards, ‘That principle is, that in every regu- 
larly documented merchant vessel, the crew who 


navigate it, and those on board of it, will find their || 
protection in the flag which is over them. No | 


American ship can be allowed to be visited or 
searched for the purpose of ascertaining the char- 
acter of individuals on board, nor can there be 
allowed any watch by the vessels of any foreign 
nation over American vessels on the coasts of the 


United States, or the seas adjacent thereto. It |! 


| will be seen by the last communication from the 
British Chargé d’Affaires to the Department of 
State, that he is authorized to assure the Secre- 


|| tary of State that every care will be taken that, | 
| in executing the preventive measures against the | 
| expeditions which the United States Government | 
itself has denounced as not being entitled to the | 
protection of any Government, no interference shall | 
talce place with the lawful commerce of any nation. | 


In addition to the correspondence on this 
subject, herewith submitted, official information 


has been received at the Department of State, of | 


assurances by the French Government that, in the 
orders given to the French naval forces, they were 


expressly instructed, in any operations they might | 
engage in, to respect the flag of the United States, | 
wherever it might appear, and to commit no act | 
of hostility upon any vessel or armament under || 


| its protection. 


Ministers and consuls of foreign nations are the 
means and agents of communication between us |) 


and those nations, and it is of the utmost import- 


ance that, whileresiding in thecountry, they should | 
feel a perfect security so long as they faithfully | 


discharge their respective duties, and are guilty of 
no violation of our laws. This is the admitted 
law of nations, and no country has a deeper in* 
terest in maintaining it than the United States. Our 
commerce spreads over every sea, and visits every 


clime, and our ministers and consuls are appointed | 


to protect the interests of that commerce, as well 
as to guard the peace of the country and maintain 
the honor of its flag. 
these duties unless they be themselves protected ? 
and, if protected, it must be by the laws of the 


country in which they reside. And what is dueto | 


| our own public functionaries residing in foreign 
nations is exactly the measure of what is due to 


‘the functionaries of other Governments residing | 


here. As in war the bearers of flags of truce are 
saered, or else wars would be interminable, so in 
peace, embassadors, public ministers, afd consuls 
charged with friendly national intercourse, are ob- 
jects of especial respect and protection, each ac- 
cording to the rights belonging to his rank and 


station. In view of these important principles, it || 


is with deep mortification and regret [ announce to 
you that, during the excitement growing out of the 


executions at Havana, the office of her Catholic 
Majesty’s consul at New Orleans was assailed by 


a mob, his property destroyed, the Spanish flag | 


found in the office carried off and torn in pieces, 


‘and he himself induced to flee for his personal | 


safety, which he supposed to be in danger. On 
receiving intelligence of these events, I forthwith 
directed the Attorney of the United States residing 
at New Orleans, to inquire into the facts, and the 
extent of the pecuniary loss sustained by the con- 


3ut how can they discharge | 
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Your attention is again invited to the questip, 
of reciprocal trade between the United States and 
|} Canada and other British possessions ne 


, ar our 
frontier. 


Overtures for a convention Upon this 


| jesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, but it seems 
|| be in many respects preferable that the Matter 
|| should be regulated by reciprocal legislation 
| Documents are laid beféfre you, showing the terms 
which the British Government is willing to offe, 
| and the measures which it may adopt, if some ar. 
rangement upon this subject shall not be made. 
| From the accompanying copy of a note from the 
| British legation at Washington, and the reply of 
| the Department of State thereto, it will appear tha 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government is desiroys 
that a par, of the boundary line between Oregoy 
and the British possessions should he authorita- 
tively marked out, and that an intention was ex. 
pressed to apply to Congress for an appropriation 
to defray the expense thereof on the part of the 
United States. our attention to this subject is 
accordingly invited, and a proper appropriation 
recommended. 

A convention for the adjustment of claims of 
citizens of the United States against Portugal has 
been concluded, and the ratifications have been 
exchanged. ‘The first installment of the amount 
|| to be paid by Portugal fell due on the 30th of Sep- 
| tember last, and has been paid. ‘ 
| The President of the French Republic, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the convention, has been 
selected as arbiter in the case of the General Arm- 
strong, and has signified that he accepts the trust, 
and the high satisfaction he feels in acting as the 
common friend of two nations with whichF rance is 
united by sentiments of sincere and lasting amity. 

The Tarkish Government has expressed its 
| thanks for the kind reception given to the Sultan’s 


/agent, Amin Bey, on the occasion of his recent 
| visit to the United States. On the 28th of Febru- 
ary last, a dispatch was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. Marsh, the American Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, ifistructing him to ask of 
the Turkish Government permission for the Hun- 
garians, then imprisoned within the dominions of 
| the Sublime Porte, to remove to this country. On 

the 3d of March last, both Houses of Congress 
| passed a resolution requesting the President to 
| authorize the employment of a public vessel! to 
|| convey to this country Louis Kossuth and his as- 
sociates in captivity. 

The instruction above referred to was complied 
| with, and the Turkish Government having released 
Governor Kossuth and his companions from pris- 
on, on the 10th of September last they embarked 
on board of the United States steam-frigate Mis- 
sissippi, which was selected to carry into effect 
the resolution of Congress. Governor Kossuth 
left the Mississippi at Gibraltar for the purpose of 
making a visit to England, and may shortly be 
expected in New York. By communications to 
the Department of State, he has expressed his 
| grateful acknowledgments for the interposition of 

this Government in behalf of himself and his as- 
sociates. This country has been justly regarded 
as a safe asylum for those whom political events 
'| have exiled from their own homes in Europe; and 
it is recommended to Congress to consider in what 
manner Governor Kossuth and his companions, 
| brought hither by its authority, shall be received 
_ and treated. 
| It is earnestly to be hoped that the differences 
| 
1 


| which have for some time past been pending be- 
tween the Government of the French Republic and 
'| that of the Sandwich Islands, may be peaceably 
|, and durably adjusted, so as to secure the inde- 


nation on the island ef Cuba with hostile tent. | sul, with the intention of laying them before you, || pendence of those islands. Long before the events 


The copy of a memorandum of a conversation on 


that you might make provision for such indemnity 


| which have of late imparted so much importance 


this subject between the Chargé d’Affaires of her |, to him as a just regard for the honor of the nation || to the possessions of the United States on the 
Britannie Majesty and the ey Secretary of | and the respect which is due to a friendly Power, || Pacific, we acknowledged the independence of the 


State, and of a subsequent note of the former to 
the Department of State, are herewith submitted, 
together with a copy of a note of the Acting Sec- 
retary of State to the Minister of the French Re- | 
public, and of the reply of the latter, on the same 
subject.. These papers will acquaint you with | 


might, in your judgment, seem to require. The 


' correspondence upon this subject between the Sec- 


retary of State and her Catholic Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary is herewith transmitted. 

The occurrence at New Orleans has led me to 
give my attention to the state of our laws in regard 


| Hawaiian Government. This Government was 
|, first in taking that step, and several of the leading 
| Powers of Europe immediately followed. We 
| were influenced in this measure by the existing 
| and prospective importance of the Islands as 4 
| place of refuge and refreshment for our vessels 


the grounds of this interposition of the two lead- * to foreign embassadors, ministers, and consuls. I || engaged in the whale fishery, and by the consid- 
ing commercial powers of Europe, and with the || think the legislation of the country is deficient in | eration that they lie in the course of the great 


apprehensions, which this Government could not | 


into effect, might lead to abuses in derogation of 


faj ment could not || not providing sufficiently either forthe protection or | 
aul (o entertain, that such interposition, if carried || the punishment of consuls. I therefore recommend 


i| 
ti 


the subject to the eonsideratiow of Congress. 


trade which must, at no distant day, be carried on 
between the western coast of North America and 
Eastern Asia. 
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Wwe were also influented by a desire that these 


slan a: meer 
a creat maritime State, but should remain in 


an independent condition, and so be accessible and 
yseful to the commerce of all nations. I need not 
eay that the importance of these considerations 
has been greatly enhanced by the sudden and vast 
development which the interests of the United 
States have attained in California and Oregon, and 
the policy heretofore adopted in regard to those 
Islands will be steadily pursued. ; 

{t is gratifying, not only to those who consider 
‘he commercial interests of nations, but also to all 
who favor the progress of knowledge ard the dif- 
fysion of religion, to see a community emerge 
from a savage state and attain such a degree of 
civilization in those distant seas. ; 

it is much to be deplored that the internal tran- 


ds should not pass under the control of any | 


~tdkebeet 


guillity of the Mexican Republic should again be | 


seriously disturbed; for, since the peace between 


that Republic and the United States, it had enjoyed | 
such comparative repose that the most favorable | 


anticipations for the future might, with a degree of 


have been thwarted by the recent outbreak in the 
State of Tamaulipas, on the right bank of the Rio 
Bravo. Having received information that persons 
from the United States had taken part in the in- 


surrection, and atk that their example | 


might be foliowed by others, I caused orders to 


be issued for the purpose of preventing any hostile | 
expeditions against Mexico from being set on foot | 


in violation of the laws of the United States. I 
likewise issued a Sierra upon the subject, a 
copy of which is herewith laid before you. 


This | 


appeared to be rendered imperative by the obliga- | 


tions of treaties and the general duties of good 
neithborhood. 


In-my last annual message [ informed Congress || 


that citizens of the United States had undertaken 


the connexion of the two oceans by means of a | 


railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under 
a erant of the Mexican Government to a citizen of 
that Republic; and that this enterprise would 
probably be prosecuted with energy whenever 
Mexico shou 
the Government of the United States as should 
impart a feeling of security to those who should 
invest their property in the enterprise. 

A convention between the two Governments for 
the accomplishment of that end has been ratified 


consent to such stipulations with | 


by this Government, and only awaits-the decision | 


of the Congress and the Executive of that Repub- | 74,, exports for the same period were 217,517,130 | 


. ; . '| Of which there were of domestic prod- 
Some unexpected difficulties and delays have m 


ic 


arisen in the ratification of that convention by 
Mexico, but it is to be presumed that her decision 
will be governed by just and enlightened views, as 
well of the general importance of the object, as of 
her own interests and obligations. 


In negotiating upon this important subject, this | 
Government has had in view one, and only one, | 


object. That object has been, and is, the con- | 


struction or attainment of a passage from ocean to | 
ocean, the shortest and the best for travelers-and || 
merchandise, and equally open to all the world. 


Ithas sought to attain no territorial acquisition, | 


nor any advantages peculiar to itself; and it would 
see, with the greatest regret, that Mexico should 
oppose any obstacle to the accomplishment of an 
enterprise which promises so much convenience 
to the whole commercial world, and such eminent 
advantages to Mexico herself. 
these sentiments and these convictions, the Gov- 
ernment will continue to exert all proper efforts to 
bring about the necessary arrangement wi-h the 
Republic of Mexico for the speedy completion of 
the work. 

For some months past the Republic of Nicara- 
gua has been the theatre of one of those civil con- 


Impressed with | 


chandise has been transported overit; and when the 
canal shall have been completed, according to the 
original plan, the means of communication will be 
further improved. 

It is understood that a considerable part of the 


railroad acress the Isthmus of Panama has been 
| completed, and that the mail and passengers will 
, in future be conveyed thereon. 


Whichever of the several routes between the 


| two oceans may ultimately prove most eligible for 


travelers to and from the different States on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and our coast on the 
Pacific, there is little reason to doubt that all of 
them will be useful to the public, and will liberally 


reward that individual enterprise by which alone | 
they have been or are expected to be carried into | 


effect. 

Peace has been concluded between the contend- 
ing parties in the Island of St. Domingo, and it is 
hoped upon a durable basis. Such is the extent 


| of our commercial relations with that Island, that 
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the United States cannot fail to feel a strong in- 
terest in its tranquillity. 

The office of Commissioner to China remains 
unfilled ; several persons have been appointed, 


and the place has been offered to others, all of | 


| whom have declined its acceptance, on tlie ground 


of the inadequacy of the compensation. The an- 


nual allowance by law is six thousand dollars, | 


and there is no provision for any outfit. 
estly recommend the consideration of this subject 
to Congress. Our commerce with China is highly 
important, and is becoming more and more so, in 
consequence of the increasing intercourse between 
our ports on the Pacific coast and Eastern Asia. 
China is understood to be a country in which 
living is very expensive, and I know of no reason 


I carn- | 


why the American Commissioner sent thither | 
should not be placed, in regard to compensation, | 


/on an equal footing with ministers who represent 


this country at the courts of Europe. 
By reference to the report of the Secretary of the 


; year, exhibit an increase of $43,646,322. 


| year isto be found im the hich 
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and in the fulfillment of*the obligations of the Goy- 
ernment, contracted in consequence of their ac- 
quisition, the sum of $9,549,101 11. 


If thie views of the Secretary of the Treasury 


in reference to the expenditures required for these 
Territories shall be met by corresponding action 
on the part of Congress, and appropriations made 
in accordance therewith, there will be an estimated 


unappropriated balance in the Treasury on the 


30th June, 1853, of20,366,443 90, wherewith to 


meet that portion of the public debt due on the 
first July following, amounting to $6,237,931 35, 
as well as any appropriations which may be made 
beyond the estimates, : 

n thus referring to the estimated expenditures 
on account of our newly-acquired Territories, I 
may express the hope that Congress wil! concur 
with me in the desire that a liberal course of poli- 
cy may be pursued towards them, and that every 
obligation, express or implied, entered into in con- 
sequence of their acquisition, shall be fulfilled by 


, the most liberal appropriations for that purpose. 


The value of our domestic exports for the last 
fiscal year, as compared with those of the previous 
At first 
view this condition of our trade with foreign na- 


| tions would seem to present the most flattering 


hopes of its future prosperity. An examination of 
the details of our exports, however, will show that 
the increased value of our exports for the last fiscal 
orice of cotton 
which prevailed during the first half of that year, 
which price has since declined about one half. 
The value of our exports of breadstuffs and pro- 


| visions, which it was supposed the incentive of a 


low tariff and large importations from abroad 
would have greatly augmented, has fallen from 
$68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 1850, and 
to $21,948,653 in 1851, with,a strong probability, 


|; amounting almost to a certainty, of a still further 


Treasury, it will be seen that the aggregate receipts | 


for the last fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87; 
which, with the balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist July, 1350, gave,as the available means for the 
year, the sum of $58,917,524 36. 

The total i aie for the same period were 
$48,005,878 638. 


| reduction in the current year. 


The aggregate values of rice exported during the 
last fiscal year, as compared with the previous 


'| year, also exhibit a decrease amounting to $460,917, 


The total imports for the year ending 30th June, | 


185], Were. «0 00-9, d:000 0 e000 0.0 0600: SehOsteds990 
Of which there were in specie...... 4,967,901 


UCtS 20 0 eee cree cee so G178,046,555 
Foreign goods reéxp’ted 9,738,695 
29,231,880 
$217,517,130 

Since the Ist of December last the payments in 
cash on account of the public debt, exclusive of 
interest, have amounted to $7,501,456 56; which, 
however, includes the sum of $3,242,400 paid 
under the 12th article of the treaty with Mexico, 
and the further sum of $2,591,2°% 45, being the 
amount of awards to American citizens under the 
late treaty with Mexico, for which the issue of 
stock was authorized, but which was paid in cash 





| from the Treasury. 


| 


The public debt on the 20th ultimo, exclusive 
of the stock authorized to be issued to Texas by the 
act of 9th September, 1850, was $62,560,395 26. 


The receipts for the next fiscal year are esti- | 


mated at $51,800,000, which, with the probable || and be sold at the present prices, then there would 


unappropriated balance in the Treasury on the 
30th June next, will give, as the probable available 


‘| means for that year, thesum of $63,258,743 69. 


' 





| 


It has been deemed proper, in view of the large 


expenditures consequent upon the acquisition of | 
Pp eq Pp q 


territory from Mexico, that the estimates for the 


of that export for the year preceding. 


| which, with a decline in the values of the exports 


of tobacco for the same period, make an aggregate 


| decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 


The policy which dictated a low rate of duties 
on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who promoted and established it, would tend to 
benefit the farming population of this country, by 
increasing the demand and raising the price of agri- 
cultural products in foreign markets. 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, 


| incontestably, that no such result has followed the 


adoption of this policy. On the contrary, not- 
withstanding the repeal of the restrictive corn laws 
in England, the foreign demand for the products 
of the American farmer has steadily declined, since 


| the short crops and consequent famine im a por- 


tion of Europe have been happily replaced by full 
crops and comparative abundance of foed. 

It will be seen, by recurring to the commercial 
statistics for the past year, that the value of ovr 
domestic exports ow been increased in the single 
item of raw cotton by $40,000,000 over the value 
y. This ie 
not due to any increased general demand for that 


| article, but to the short crop of the preceding year, 
| which created an increased demand and an aug- 
| mented price for the crop of last year. 


j Should the 
cotton crop now going forward to market be only 
equal in quantity to that of the year preceding, 


be a falling off in the value of our exports for the 


| present fiscal year of at least $40,000,000, com- 


pared with the amount exported for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1851. ’ i 
The production of gold in California for the past 


) : ue | year seems to promise a large supply of that 
vulsions from which the cause of free institutions, || next fiscal year should be laid before Congress in || metal from that quarter for some time to come: 
and the general prosperity and social progress of || such manner as to distinguish the expenditures so || This large annual increase of the currency of the 
the States of Central America, have so often and || required from the otherwise ordinary demands || world must be attended with ite usual resulte: 
so severely suffered. Unti! quiet shall have been || upon the Treasury. | These have been already partially discloged in the 
restored, and a government apparently stable shall || The total expenditures for the next fiscal =~ \ enhancement of prices and a. rising spirit of spec- 
have been organized, no advance can prudently || are estimated at $42,892,999 19; of which there || ulation and adventure, tending to overtrading, aa 
be made in disposing of the questions pending be- || is required for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- || well at home as abroad. Unless some salutary 
tween the two countries. ernment, other than those consequent upon the check shall be given to these tendencies, it is to be 


fam happy to announce that an inter-oceanic || acquisition of our new Territories, and deducting || feared that importations of foreign goods beyond 
communication from the mouth of the St. John to 


" the payments on account of the public debt, the || a healthy demand in this country will lead to a 
the Pacific has been so far accomplished as that 


sum of $33,343,198 08; and for the purposes con- i sudden ass of the precious metals from us, bring 
passengers have actually trav it, and mer- || nected directly or indirectly with those ‘V’erritories, | ing with it, as it has dohe in former times, the 


. 
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most disastrous consequences to the business and 
capital of the American people. : 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt 
during the past fiscal year have been 24,263,979 
over the amount of specie imported. The exports 
of specie during the first quarter of the present 
iets year have beer. $14,651,827. Should specie 
continue to be exported at this rate for the remain- 
ing three quarters of this year, it will drain from | 
our metallic currency, during the year ending 30th 
June, 1852, the enormous améunt of $58,607,308. 

In the present presperous condition of the na- 
tional finances, it will become the duty of Congress 
to consider the best mode of paying off the public 
debt. If the present and anticipated surplus in the 
Treasury should not be absorbed by appropria- 
tions of an extraordinary character, this surplus 
should be employed in such way, and under such 
restrictions, as Congress may enact, in extinguish- 
ing the outstanding debt of the nation. 

By reference to the act of Congress approved 
9th eptember, 1850, it will be seen that, in con- | 
sideration of certain concessions by the State | 
of Texas, it is provided that the “ United States 
‘shall pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten 


‘millions of dollars, in a stock bearing five per cent. 


* interest, and redeemable at the end of fourteen 
ee the interest payable half yearly at the 
‘ Treasury of the United States.” 

In the same section of the law it is further pro- 
vided ‘that no more than five millions of said 
* stock shall be issued until the creditors of the State | 
‘holding bonds and other certificates of stock of 
‘ Texas, for which duties on imports were specially 
‘ pledged, shall first file at the Treasury of the 
: Uy nited States releases of all claims against the 
* United States, for or on account of said bonds or 
* certificates, in such form as shail be prescribed | 
* by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved | 
‘ by the President of the United States.’’ 

The form of release thus provided for has been 
prescribed Y the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
approved. It has been published in all the lead- 
ing newspapers in the commercial cities of the | 
United States, and all persons holding claims of 
the kind specified in the foregoing proviso were 
required to file their releases (in the form thus pre- 
scribed) in the Treasury of the United States, on | 
or before the Ist day of October, 1851. 
this publication has been continued from the 25th | 


Although | to settle private land claims in California. 








Message of the President. 





courage home production, without excluding for- 
eign competition. 

he numerous frauds which continue to be 
practised upon the revenue, by false invoices and 
undervaluations, constitute an unanswerable rea- 





I} 
i 
} 


| 
| 


son for adopting specific instead of ad valorem | 


duties in all cases where the nature of the com- 
modity does not forbid it. 
of these frauds will be exhibited in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the cus- 
tom-house valuation of articles imported ander a 


| lishment of land offices im California and Or 
A striking illustration | 
| an early 


| 


former law subject to specific duties, when there | 


was no inducement to undervaluation, and the 
custom-house valuations of the same articles, un- 


der the present system of ad valorem duties, so || 


greatly reduced as to leave no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the most flagrant abuses under the exist- 
ing laws. 


| law, combined with the languishing condition of 


some of the great interests of the arisen || great interest of our people. 


by over-importations and consequent ¢ 


This practical evasion of the present |) 


prices, and with the failure in obtaining a foreign | 


market for our increasing surplus of breadstuffs | 


and previsicnss has induced me again to recom- 
mend a modification of the existing tariff. 


| 
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veyed and brought into market with as litile delay 
as possible, that the titles may become setiled, ang 
the inhabitants stimulated to make permanen: im- 

rovements and enter on the ordinary pursuits of 
ife. To effect these objects it is desirable chat the 
necessary provision be made by law for the estab. 


| 


} 


on, 


and for the efficient prosecution of the surveys at 


day. 

Some ditheulties have occurred in organizing 
the territorial governments of New Mexico ang 
Utah; and, when more accurate information shq)} 
be obtained of the causes, a further communica. 

| tion will be made on that subject. 
In my last annual communication to Congress, 


'| I recommended the establishment of an Agricy|. 


tural Bureau, and I take this occasion again to 
invoke your favorable consideration of the subject, 

Agriculture may justly be regarded as the 
Four fifths of our 


epressed || active population are employed in the cultivation 


of the soil, and the rapid expansion cf our set. 
| tlements over new terrtory is daily adding to 
| the number of those engaged in that voration, 
| Justice and sound policy, therefore, alike re. 


The report of the Secretary of the Interior, | quire that the Government should use all the 
which accompanies this communication, will pre- || means authorized by the Constitution to promote 


sent a condensed statement of the operations of 
that important department of the Government. _ 
It will be seen that the cash sales of the public 


| 


| 


| the interests and welfare of that important class 
of our fellow-citizens. And yet it is a singular 
| fact, that whilst the manufacturing and commer- 


_ lands exceed those of the preceding year, and that || cial interests have engaged the attention of Con- 
there is reason to anticipate a still further increase, || gress during a large portion of every session, and 
| notwithstanding the large donations which have 


| 


been made to many of the States, and the liberal 


| 


| our statutes abound in provisions for their pro- 
| tection and encouragement, little has yet been done 


grants to individuals as a reward for military ser- || directly for the advancement of agriculture. It is 
vices. This fact furnishes very gratifying evi- || time that this aaprnne to our legislation should be 


dence of the growing wealth and prosperity of our 
country. : 
Suitable measures have been adopted for com- 


| mencing the survey of the public lands in Califor- 


| nia an 


Oregon. 
organized, and some progress has been made in 
establishing the principal base and meridian lines. 
But further legislation and additional ee 
tions will be necessary, before the proper subdivis- 


ions can be made, and the general land system | 


| extended over those remote parts of our territory. 


day of March, 1851, yet up to the first of Octo- || 


ber last comparatively few releases had been filed | 
by the creditors of Texas. 

The authorities of the State of Texas, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury, have 
furnished a schedule of the public debt of that 
State created prior to her admission into the 
Union, with a copy of the laws under which each 
class was contracted. 

I have, from the documents furnished by the 


State of Texas, determined the classes of claims | 


which, in my judgment, fall within the provisions 
aoe act of Congress of the 9th of September, 
1850. 

On being officially informed of the acceptance 
by Texas of the propositions contained in the act | 


On the 3d of March last an act was passed pro- 
viding for the appointment of three commissioners 
Three 
posite were immediately appointed, all of whom, 

owever, declined accepting the office, in conse- 


uence of the inadequacy of the compensation. || 


thers were promptly selected, who, for the same 


| reason, also declined; and it was not until late in 


referred to, I caused the stock to be prepared, and || 


the five millions which are to be issued uncondi- | 
tionally, bearing an interest of five per cent., from | 
the Ist day of mg 1851, have been for some 
time ready to be delivered to the State of Texas. 
The*authorities of Texas, up to the present time, 
have not authorized any one to receive this stock, 
and it remains in the Senmes Department, sub- 
ject to the order of Texas. 

The releases, required by law to be deposited in 
the Treasury, not having been filed there, the re- 
maining five millions have not been issued. This | 
last amount of the stock will be withheld from 


the season that the services of suitable persons 
could be secured. A majority of the commis- 
sioners convened in this city on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, when detailed instructions were given 


to them in regard to their duties. Their first || 


meeting for the transaction of business will be 
held in San Francisco on the 8th day of the pres- 
ent month. 

I have thought it proper to refer to these facts, 


| notonly to explain the causes of the delay in fill- | 
ing the commission, but to call your attention to } 


the propriety of increasing the compensation of 
the commissioners. The office is one of great 
labor and responsibility, and the compensation 
should be on as to command men of a high 
order of talents and the most unquestionable integ- 
rity. 

he proper disposal of the mineral lands in Cal- 


| 
! 


Surveying pare have been || 


| 





| 
t 
i 


| removed; and I sincerely hope that the present 
| Congress will not close their labors without adopt- 
| ing efficient means to supply the omissions of those 
| who have preceded them. 
An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty 
| of collecting and disseminating correct information 
as to the best modes of cultivation, and of the most 
effectual means of preserving and restoring the 
fertility of the soil, and of procuring and distrib- 
uting seeds and plants and other vegetable produc- 
| tions, with imstructions im regard to the soil, 
| climate, and treatment best adapted to their 
| growth, could not fail to be, im the language of 
| Wasuiner6n, in his last awnual message to Con- 
| gress, “a very cheap instrument of immense na- 
| tional benefit.” 

Regarding the act of Congress, approved 28th 
| September, 1850, granting bounty lands te persons 
| who had been engaged in the military service of 
| the country as a great measure of nationa’ justice 
| ané munificence, an anxious desire has been felt, 
| by the officers intrusted with its immediate execu- 
' tion, to give prompt effect to its provisions. All 
the means within their control were, therefore, 


|, brought into requisition to expedite the adjudica- 
| tion of claims; and I am gratified to be able to state, 


| that near one hundred thousand applications have 
been considered, and about seventy thousand war- 
| rants issued, within the short space of nine months. 
If adequate provision be made by law to carry into 
iusto recommendations of the Department, it 
| is confidently expected that, before the close of 
the next fiscal year, all who are entitled to the 
benefits of the act will have received their war- 
rants. 
| The Secretary of the Interior has suggested in 
| his report various amendments of the laws rela- 


ifornia is a subject surrounded by great difficulties. || ting to pensions and bounty lands, for the purpose 


| In my last annual message I recommended the 


survey and sale of them in small parcels, under 


| such restrictions as would effectually guard against 


Texas until the conditions upon which it is to be | 


delivered shall be complied with by the creditors of 
that State, unless Congress shall otherwise direct 
by a modification of the law. 


In my last annual message, to which I respect- | 


} 


fully refer, I stated briefly the reasons which in- | 
duced me to recommen 
present tariff, by converting the ad valorem into a 
specific duty, wherever the article im 
of such a character as to 


a discrimination should be made in favor of the | 


industrial pursuits of eur own country as te en- | 


a modification of the | 


monopoly and speculation. But upon further in- 
formation, and in deference to the opinions of per- 
sons familiar with the subject, I am ladinet: be 
change that recommendation, and to advise that 
they be pranuee to remain, as at present, a com- 
mon field, open to the enterprise and industry of 
all our citizens, until further experience shall have 
developed the best policy to be ultimately adopted 
in regard to them. It is safer to suffer the incon- 
venience that now exists for a short period, than, 
by premature legislation, to fasten on the country 


tic rted was | a system founded in error, which may place the 
it it, and that such || whole subject beyond the future control of Con- 
gress. 


The agricultural lands should, however, be sur- 


of more effectually guarding against abuses and 
frauds on the Government: to all of whieh I in- 
vite your particular attention. 

| ‘The large accessions to our Indian population 

| consequent upon the acquisition of New Mexico 
and California, and the extension of our settlements 

| into Utah and Oregon, have given increased inter- 

| est and importance to our relations with the abo- 
riginal race. 

| No material change has taken place within the 

| last year in the condition and prospects of the In- 
dian tribes who reside in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory and west of the Mississippiriver. Weareat 
peace with all of them; and it will be a source of 
pleasure to you to learn that they are gradually 
advancing in civilization and the pursuits of social 
life. 

Along the Mexican frontier, and in California 
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tions of unfriendly feeling, and some depredations | 
committed. fam satisfied, however, that they re- || 
suited more from the destitute and starving condi- || 
son of the Indians than from any settled hostility | 
towards the whites, As the settlements of our | 
citizens progress towards them, the game upon 
which they mainly rely for subsistence is driven | 
off or destroyed, and the only alternative left to | 
them is starvation or plunder. It becomes us to | 
consider, in view of this condition of things, | 
whether justice and humanity, as well as an en- | 
jizhtened economy, do not require that, instead of || 
seeking to punish them for offences which are the 
result of our own policy towards them, we should | 
not provide for their immediate wants, and encour- || 
age them to engage in agriculture, and to rely on 
their labor, instead of the chase, for the means of | 
support. ; : , 
Various important treaties have been negotiated 
with different tribes during the year, by which | 
their tithe to large and valuable tracts of country | 
has been extinguished: all of which will, at the |, 
proper time, be submitted to the Senate for ratifi- || 
cation. ‘ a i 
The joint commission under the treaty of Gua- | 
dalupe Hidalgo has been actively engaged in run- || 
ning and marking the boundary line between the | 
United States and Mexico. It was stated in the |, 
last annual — of the Secretary of the Interior 
that the initial point on the Pacific and the point | 
of junction of the Gila with the Colorado river |! 
had been determined, and the Ee line, 
about one hundred aad fifty miles in length, run 
and marked by temporary monument. Since that |, 
time a monument of marble has been erected at | 
the initial point, and permanent landmarks of iron || 
have been placed at suitable distances along the | 
line. | 
The initial point on the Rio Grande has also 
been fixed by the commissionersat latitude 320 22’, 
and at the date of the last communication the | 
survey of the line had been made thence westward || 
about one hundred and fifty miles, to the neigh- | 
borhood of the copper mines. 
The commission on our part was at first or- 
ganized on a scale which experience proved to be 
unwieldy and attended with unnecessary expense. | 
Orders have, therefore, been issued for the reduc- 
tion of the number of persons employed within |) 
the smallest limits consistent with the safety of || 
those engaged in the service and the prompt and 
¢fiicient execution of their important dation 
Returns have been received from all the officers 
engaged in taking the census in the States and 
Territories, except California. The superintendent 
employed to make the enumeraticn in that State 
has not yet made his full report, from causes, as | 
he alleges, beyond his control. This failure is 
much to be regretted, as it has prevented the Se¢- 
retary of the Interior from making the decennial 
apportionment of representatives among the States, | 
as required by the act approved May 23, 1850. 
It is hoped, however, the returns will soon be | 
received, and no time will then be lost in making || 


| 
| 














at Oregpns there have been occasional manifesta- | which the officer ma 


ge 





Message of ‘the P. resident. : 


This subject will be fully presented in the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

In my last annual message I gave briefly my 
reasons for believing that you possessed the con- 
stitutional power to improve the harbors of our 


| great lakes and sea-coast, and the navigation of 


our principal rivers, and recommended that ap- 
propriations should be made for completing such 
works as had already been commenced, and for 
commencing such others as might seem to the 
wisdom of Congress to be of public and general 
importance. Without repeating the reasons then 


'| urged, | deem it my duty again to call your atten- 


tion to this important subject. The works on 


the elements, which is fast destroying them. 
Great numbers of lives and vast amounts of prop- 


|| erty are annually lost for want of safe and conve- 


nient harbors on the lakes. None but those who 
have been exposed to that dangerous navigation 
can fully appreciate the importance of this subject. 
The whole Northwest appeals to you for relief, 


and I trust their appeal will receive due consider- | 


ation at your hands. 

The same is in a measure true in regard to some 
of the harbors and inlets on the sea-coast. 

The unobstructed navigation of our large rivers 


| is of equal importance. Our settlements are now 
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be required to perform. able that, in spite of all our efforts, some of the 


neighboring States of Mexico may have suffered, 


| as our own have, from depredations by the In- 


dians. 

To the difficulties of defending our own terri- 
tory, as above mentioned, are superaddes, in de- 
fending that of Mexico, those that arise from its re- 
moteness, from the fact that we have no right to 
station our troops within her limits, and that there 
is no efficient eatitery force on the Mexican side to 
coéperate with our own. So long as this shall con- 
tinue to be the case, the number and activity of 
our troops will rather increase than diminish the 
evil, as the Indians will naturally turn towards 


| that country, where they encounter the least re- 
many of the harbors were left in an unfinished | 


| state, and, consequently, exposed to the action of 


sistance. Yet these troops are necessary to sub- 
due them, and to compel them to make and ob- 
serve treaties. Until this shall have been done, 
neither country will enjoy any security from their 


| attacks. 


The Indians in California, who had previously 
appeared of a peaceable character, at disposed 
to cultivate the friendship of the whites, have re- 
cently committed enverel tte of hostility. As a 


large portion of the reinforcements sent to the 


|, Mexican frontier were drawn from the Pacific, 
|| the military force now stationed there is consid- 


ered entirely inadequate to its defence. It cannot 
be increased, however, without an increase of the 
army; and [ again recommend that measure as in- 


extending to the sources of the great rivers which | dispensable to the protection of the frontier. 


em y into, and form a part of the Missinsippiy+—-t invite your attention to the suggestions on this 
and t 


e value of the public lands in those regions | subject, and on others connected with his Depart- 


, would be greatly enhanced by freeing the naviga- 


tion of those waters from obstructions. In view, 


ment, in the report of the Secretary of War. 
The appropriations for the support of the Army 


therefore, of this great interest, I deem it my duty | during the current fiscal year ending 30th June 
again to urge upon Congress to make'such appro- | next, were reduced far below the estimate sub- 


priations for these improvements as they may 
deem necessary. 

The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, with 
a view to the prevention of the overflows that 
have proved so disastrous to that region of coun- 
try, have been nearly completed, and the reports 
thereof are now in course of preparation, and will 
shortly be laid before you. 


e protection of our southwestern frontier, and | 
of the adjacent Mexican States, against the Indian | 
tribes within our border, has claimed my earnest | 
and constant attention. Congress having failed, | 


at the last session, to adopt my recommendation 
that an additional regiment of mounted men spe- 


use of the means at my disposal. Accordingly, 


all the troops adapted to that service that could | 
properly be spared from other quarters have been | 
concentrated on that frontier, and officers of high | 
reputation selected to command them. A new | to our widely-extended an 


mitted by the Department. The consequence of 
this reduction is a considerable deficiency, to 
which I invite your early attention. 

The expenditures of that Department, for the 

ear ending 30th June last, were $9,060,268 58. 

he estimates for the year commencing Ist Jul 
next, and ending June 30, 1853, are $7,898,775 ad 
showing a reduction of $1,161,492 75. 

The Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
management of the affairs of the Military Asylum 
created by the act of 3d March last was intrusted, 
have selected a site for the establishment of an 
Asylum in the vicinity of this city, which bas 


| been approved by me, subject to the production 
cially adapted to that service should be raised, all | 


that remained to be done was to make the best | 


of a satisfactory title. 
The report of the Secretary of the Navy will 


| exhibit the condition of the public service under 
| the supervision of that Department. Our naval) 


force afloat during the present year has been 
actively and usefully ere in giving protection 
increasing commerce 


arrangement of the military posts has also been | and interests in the various quarters of the globe, 


made, whereby the troops are brought nearer to 
the Mexican frontier and to the tribes they are 
intended to overawe. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to realize all 
the benefits that are expected to result from these 


arrangements, but I have every reason to hope | 


and our flag has everywhere afforded the security 
and received the respect inspired by the justice 


|| and liberality of our intercourse, and the dignity 


and power of the nation. 
The expedition commanded by Lieutenant De 
Haven, dispatched in search of the British com- 


the necessary apportionment, and in transmitting | that they will effectually check their marauding | mander, Sir John Franklin, and his companions 


the certificates required by law. | 


expeditions. The nature of the country, which | 


in the Arctic Seas, returned to New York in the 


ee 


P| 
x 
: 
; 


The Superintendent of the Seventh Census is || furnishes little for the support of an army, and | month of October, after having undergone great 
diligently employed, under the direction of the || abounds in places of refuge and concealment, is || peril and suffering from an unknown and dan- 
Secretary of the Interior, in classifying and ar- || remarkably well adapted to this predatory war- | gerous navigation and the rigors of a northern 
ging? in tabular form, all the statistical inform- || fare; and we can scarcely hope that ony military | climate, without any satisfactory information of 
ation derived from the returns of the marshals, || force, combined with the greatest vigilance, can | the objects of their search, but with new contribu- 
and it is believed that when the work shall be || entirely suppress it. | tions to science and navigation from the unfre- 
completed it will exhibit a more perfect view of || By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we are | quented polar regions. The officers ond men of 
the population, wealth, occupations, and social || bound to protect the territory of Mexico against | the expedition, having been all volunteers for this 
condition of a great country than has ever been || the incursions of the savage tribes within our _ service, and having so conducted it as to meet the 
presented to the world. he value of such a! border “ with equal diligence and energy”’ as if | entire approbation of the Government, it is sug- 
work, as the basis of enlightened legislation, can || the same were made within our territory or against | gested, as an act of grace and generosity, that the 
hardly be overestimated; and I earnestly hope that || our citizens. I have endeavored to comply, as | same allowances of extra pay and emoluments be 
Congress will lose no time in making the appro- || far as possible, with this provision of the treaty. extended to them that were made to the officers 
priations n to complete the classifications, || Orders have been given to the officers command- | and men of like rating in the late Exploring Ex- 
and to publish the results in a style worthy of the || ing on that frontier to consider the Mexican terri- | pedition to the South Seas. 
subject and our national character. || tory and its inhabitants as equally with ourown ‘I earnestly recommend to your attention the 

he want of a uniform fee bill, ibing the || entitled to their protection; and to make all their necessity of organizing the naval establishment, 
compensation to be allowed district attorneys, || plans and arrangements with a view to the attain- || apportioning and fixing the number of officers in 
clerks, marshals, and commissioners in civil and ] ment of this object. Instructions have also been | each grade, providing some mode of promotion to 
criminal eases, is the cause of much vexation, in- || given to the Indian commissioners and agents the higher crades of the Navy, having reference to 
Justice, and complaint. I would recommend a || among these tribes, in all treaties, to make the | merit and capacity, rather than seniority, or date 
thorough revision of the laws on the whole sub- || clauses designed for the protection of our own | of entry into the service, and for retiring from the 
ject, and the adoption of a tariff of fees which, as || citizens apply also to those of Mexico. I have no __ effective list upon reduced pay those who may be 
far as practicable, should be uniform, and pre- || reason to doubt that these instructions have been ; incompetent to the performance of active duty. 
scribe a specific compensation for every service || fully carried into effect. Nevertheless, it is prob- || As a measure of economy, as well as of efficiency 
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in this arm of the service, the provision last men- 
tioned is eminently worthy of your consideration. 
The determination of the questions of relative 


rank between the sea officers and civil officers ef | 
the Navy, and between the officers of the Army | 


and Navy, in the various grades of each, will also | 


merit your attention. 
substitute, when corporal punishment was abo 


jshed for offences in the Navy, has occasioned the | 


convening of numerous courts-martial upon the 
arrival of vessels in port, and is believed to have 
had an injurious effect ae the discipline and 
elliciency of the service. 

from one grade to another is among the humane 
reforms of the age; but to abolish one of severity, 


The failure to provide ony | 


o moderate punishment | 


which applied so generally to offences on ship- | 


board, and provide nothing in its stead, is to sup- 
’ “* o . ’ . . . 
pose a progress of improvement in every_individ- 


ual among seamen which is not assumed by the | 
legislature in respect to any other class of men. 


it is hoped that Congress, in the ampie opportu- 
nity afforded by the present session, will thorough- 
ly investigate this important subject, and establish 
such modes of determining guilt, and such grada- 
tions of punishment, as are consistent with hu- 
manity and the personal rights of individuals, and 


at the same time shall insure the most energetic | 


and efficient performance of duty and the suppres- 
sion of crime in our ships of war. 


Message of the President. 


progress, operations, and condition of his Depart- 
ment. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, the length of | 


mail routes within the United States was 196,290 
mules; the annual transportation thereon 53,272,252 


miles; and the annual cost of such transportation | 
$3.421,754. 


The length of the foreign mail routes is estima- 
ted at 18,349 miles, and the annual transportation 
thereon at 615,206 miles. The annual cost of this 


| service is $1,472,187, of which $448,937 is paid 


by the Post Office Department, and $1,023,250 is 
paid through the Navy Department. 

The annual transportation within the United 
States (excluding the service in California and 
Oregon, which is now, for the first time, reported 
and embraced in the tabular statements of the De- 


partment) exceeds that of the preceding year | 


6,162,855 miles, at an increased cost of $547,110. 
The whole number of post offices in the United 
States on the 30th day of June last was 19,796. 


There were 1,698 post offices established, and 256 i 


discontinued, during the year. 


The stone dock in the navy-yard at New York, || 


which was ten years in process of construction, 
has been so far finished as to be surrendered up 
to the authorities of the yard. The dry-dock at 
Philadelphia is reported as completed, and is ex- 
pected soon to be tested and delivered over to the 
agents of the Government. That at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, is also near! 
and a contract has been conc 


y ready for delivery; | 
uded, agreeably to | 


The gross revenues of the Department for the 


| fiscal year, including the appropriations for the | 
franked matter of Congress, of the Departments, || 


and officers of Government, and excluding the 
foreign postages, collected for, and payable to, the 
British post office, amounted to $6,727,866 78. 
The expenditures for the same period (excluding 
$20,599 49, paid under an award of the Auditor, 
in pursuance of a resolution of the last Congress, 


| for mail service on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


| in 1832 and 1833, and the amount paid to the Brit- 
| ish post office for foreign postages collected for and 


the act of Congress at its last session, for a float- | 


ing sectional dock on the Bay of San Francisco. 
I invite your attention to the recommendation of 
the Department touching the establishment of a 
navy-yard in conjunction with this deck on the 
Pacific. Such a station is highly necessary to the 
convenience and effectiveness 0 


ayable to that office) amounted to $6,024,566 79; 
eaving a balance of revenue over the proper ex- 
penditures of the year of $703,299 99. 


The receipts for postages during the year || 


_ (excluding the foreign postages collected for and 


our fleet in that | 


ocean, which must be expected to increase with | 
the growth of commerce and the rapid extension | 


of our whale fisheries over its waters. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, under a re- 
vised and improved system of regulations, now 
affords opportunities of education and instruction 
to the pupils quite equal, it is believed, for profes- 
sional improvement, to those enjoyed by the cadets 
in the Military Academy. A a class of acting 


the last academic term, and a practice-ship has 
been attached to the institution, to afford the am- 
plest means for regular instruction in seamanship, 
as well as for cruises during the vacations of three 
or four months in each year. 


The advantages of science in nautical affairs | 


have rarely been more strikingly illustrated than 
in the fact stated in the report of the Navy De- 
partment, that, by means of the wind and current 
charts, projected and prepared by Lieutenant 


x 


Maury, the Superintendent of the Naval Observa- | 


tory, the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
orts of our country has been shortened by about 
orty days. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and 
Maurine Corps the ensuing fiscal year will be found 
to be $5,856,472 19, the estimates for the current 
year being $5,900,621. 


The estimates for special objects under the con- | 
trol of this Department amount to $2,684,220 89, | 


against $2,210,980 for the present year, the increase 
being occasioned by the additional mail service on 
the Pacific coast and the construction of the dock 
in California, authorized at the last session of 
Congress, and some slight additions under the 
head of improvements and repairs in navy-yards, 
buildings, and machinery. 


payable to the British post office) amounted to || 


$6,345,747 21, being an increase of $997,610 79, or 
18 65-100 per cent. over the like receipts for the 


preceding year. {| 


The reduction of postage, undertheact of March 
last, did not take effect until the commencementof 
the present fiscal year. Theaccounts for the first 
quarter, under the ogetetion of the reduced rates, 
will not be settled before January next; and no 
reliable estimate of the receipts for the present year 
ean yet be made. It is believed, however, that they 


| will fall far short of those of the last year. The 
| surplus of the revenues now on hand is, however, 


so large that no further appropriation from the | 
midshipmen was received at the commencement of 


Treasury, in aid of the revenues of the Depart- 
ment, is required for the current fiscal year; but an 
additional appropriation for the year ending June 
20, 1853, will probably be found necessary when 
the receipts of the first two quarters of the fiscal 
year are fully ascertained. 

In his last annual report the Postmaster Gen- 


eral recommended a reduction of prety to rates | 


be prudently | 
adopted, unless Congress was prepared to appro- | 


which he deemed as low as coul 


riate from the Treasury, for the support of the 
epartment, a sum more than equivalent to the 


| mail services performed by it for the Government. 


' The recommendations of the Postmaster General, | 


| adopted ty the last Congress. 


i deem it of much importance to a just econo- 


my and a correct understanding of naval expend- 
itures, that there should be an entire separation of 
the appropriations for the support of the naval 
service proper from those for permanent improve- 
ments at navy-yards and stations, and from ocean 
steam-mail service, and other special objects as- 
signed to the supervision of this Department. 


The report of the Postmaster General, herewith | 


Ci Oe CARMODY REE ae Ss 1 
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| imperfection of hasty legislation. 


in respect to letter postage, except on letters from 
and to California and Oregon, were substantially 
He now recom- 
mends adherence to the present letter rates, and 
advises against a further reduction until justified 
by the revenue of the Department. 

He also recommends that the rates of postage 
on printed matter be so revised as to render them 
more simple, and more uniform in their operation . 
upon all classes of printed matter. I submit the 
recommendations of the report to your favorable 
consideration. 

The public statutes of the United States have 
now been accumulating for more than sixty 
years, and, iaterspersed with private acts, are 


| scattered through numerous volumes; and, from 


the cost of the whole, have become almost inac- 
cessible to the great mass of the community. 
They also exhibit much of the incongruity and 


As it seems to 
be generally conceded that there is no ‘* common 


their legislation, it is most important that that 
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| every power intended to be conferred, every crim, 
| intended to be made punishable, and Prescribing 
the punishment to be inflicted. In addition ” 
some particular cases spoken of more at leng:), 
the whole criminal code is now lamentably def... 
tive. Some offences are imperfectly describe 
| and others are entirely omitted; so that flagray, 

crimes may be committed with impunity. 7), 
' scale of punishment is not in all cases graduited 
according to the degree and nature of the offence 
and is often rendered more unequal by the diffe. 

ent modes of imprisonment, or penitentiary ¢op. 
finement, in the different States. 
Many laws of a permanent character have heey 
| introduced into appropriation bills, and it is ofie 
difficult to determme whether the particular clajse 
| expires with the temporary act of which it js , 
een or continues in force. It has also frequently 
| happened that enactments and provisions of lay 
_ have been introduced into bills, with the title o, 
| general subject of which they have little or no cop. 
nection or relation. In this mode of legislation 5 
| Many enactments have been heaped upon each 
| other, and often with but little consideration, that, 
in many instances, it is difficult to search out ang 
determine what is the law. 

The Government of the United States is em. 
phaticaliy a Government of written laws. The 
|| statutes should, therefore, as far as practicable, not 
|| only be made accessible to all, but be expressed in 
| language so plain and simple as to be understood 
'| by all, and arranged in such method as to give 
|| perspicuity to every subject. Many of the States 
| om revised their public acts with great and mani 
| fest benefit; and I recommend that provision be 
|| made by law for the appointment of a commission 
| to revise the publie statutes of the United States, 
| arranging them in order, supplying deficiencies, 
correcting incongruities, simplifying their lan- 
| guage, and reporting them to Congress for its 
action. 

An act of Congress approved 30th September, 
1850, contained a provision for the extension of 
the Capitol, according to such plan as might be 
|| approved by the President, and appropriated one 
\| hundred thousand dollars to be expended under 
| his direction, by such architect as he should 
| 
| 


appoint te execute the same. On examining the 
| various plans which had been submitted by differ- 
| ent architects, in pursuance of an advertisement 
| by a committee of the Senate, no one was found 
} to be entirely satisfactory, and it was therefore 
|| deemed advisable to combine and adopt the advant- 
'| ages of several. 

The great object to be accomplished was to 
make such an addition as would afford ample and 
convenient halls for the deliberations of the two 
Houses of Congress, with sufficient accommoda- 
| tions for spectators, and suitable apartments for 
| the committees and officers of the two branches 
of the Legislature. It was also desirable not to 
mar the harmony and beauty of the present struc- 
ture, which, as a specimen of architecture, is so 
universally admired. Keeping these objects in 
view, I concluded to make the addition by wings, 
detached from the present building, yet connected 
\| with it by corridors. This mode of enlargement 

will leave the present Capitol uninjured, and af- 

ford great advantages for ventilation and the ad- 
mission of light, and will enable the work to pro- 
gress without interrupting the deliberations of 

Congress. To carry this plan into effect I have 

appointed an experienced and competent archi- 

tect. The corner-stone was laid on the 4th dayof 

July last, with suitable ceremonies, since which 

time the work has advanced with commendable 

rapidity, and the foundations of both wings are 
now nearly complete. 
| lagain commend to your favorable regard the 
| interests of the District of Columbia, and deem !t 
'| only necessary to remind you, that although its 
‘| inhabitants have no voice in the choice of repre- 
| sentatives in Congress, they are not the less en- 





|| titled to a just and liberal consideration in your le- 
| gislation. My opinions on this subject were more 


|| fully expressed in my last annual communication. 
| _ Other subjects were brou 


|| would respectfuliy refer. 


| vite 


t to the attention of 
| Congress in my last annual message, to which | 
| , But there was one of 
law’’ of the United States to supply the defects of | more than ordinary interest, to which [ again in- 

our special aitention. I allude to the recom- 
communicated, presents an interesting view of the || legislation should be as perfect as possible, defining || mendation for the appointment of a commission 
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Crime to settle private claims against the United States. || until time and experience should demonstrate the || adopted for the purpose of making a comparison 
ribing Justice to individuals as well as to the Govern- || necessity of further legislation to guard against || of the estimates of the two years, without the 
On to ment imperatively demands that some more con- '| evasion orabuse. I was not induced to make this | trouble of a peference to former reports: 
Dgth, venient and expeditious mode than an appeal to || recommendation because I thought those meas- || === 
defer. Congress should be adopted. - || ures perfect, for no human legislation can be per- 1852 } 1853. 
ribed. It is deeply to be regretted that in several in- || fect. Wide differences and jarring opinions can || — —_—______—_—_——. pene 
Srant stances officers of the Government, in attempting || only be reconciled by yielding coasting on all |, Department proper........ $28,250 00 | S35,827 50 | 
The to execute the law for the return of fugitives from || sides, and this result had been reached after an aoe arene oppnee 9s “ aay'ene on i opie $e i 
URted labor, have been openly resisted, and their efforts || angry conflict of many months, in which one part nen eae... ' 2.624.726 3 | 15661040 00 
ence, frustrated and defeated by lawless and violent || of the country was arrayed against another, and || Census,............6:c000s fe "150,000 00 | 
iffer mobs; that in one case such resistance resulted in || violent convulsion seemed to be imminent. Look- || United States Courts......, | | 672,053 00 
con. the death of an estimable citizen, and in others || ing at the interests of the whole country, I felt it | Seen een onan ts |  “yo'000 00 “102000 ss 
serious injury ensued to those officers and to in- || to be my duty to seize upon this compromise as || Agricultural statistics... | 5,500 00 | 5.500 00 
been dividuals who were using their endeavors to sus- || the best that could be obtained amid conflicting || Penitentiary of the District 
often tain the laws. Prosecutions have been instituted || interests, and to insist upon it asa final settlement, | of Columbia... ... saeeees } Shee. BO 8,210 00 
use against the alleged offenders, so far as they could || to be adhered to by all who value the peace and | Mexican Boundary Survey.. | 100,000 00 900°000 00 
is g be identified, and are still pending. I have re- || welfare of the country. A year has now elapsed Tots... csctaekace | 97,132,023 17 95,695,298 04 | 
ently garded it as my duty, in these cases, to give all || since that recommendation was made. To that }-——-——— Thre an ae 
"law aid legally in my power to the enforcement of the |! recommendation [ still adhere, and [ congratulate A reference to the aggregate of the two columns 
le or laws, and I shall continue to do so wherever and || you and the country upon the general acquiescence will show that the estumates for the next year are 
con. whenever their execution may be resisted. | in these measures of peace whieh has been exhib- less by $1,436,695 43 than those for the present 
Dn 80 The act of Congress for the return of fugitives | ited in all parts of the Republic. And not only is | fiscal year, although they embrace many items of 
each from Jabor is one required and demanded by the || there this general acquiescence in these measures, large amount for new objects not embraced in the 
‘hat, express words of the Constitution. || but the spirit of conciliation which has been mani- | ¢Stimates for the present yqar; as, for example, 
and he Constitution declares, ‘That no person || fested in regard to them in all parts of the country || $150,000 for the census, and upwards of $300,000 
‘held to service or labor in one State, under the | has removed doubts and uncertainties in the minds for surveying the public lands in California. 
em- ‘laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- || of thousands of good men concerning the durabil- This reduction results frora no diminution of 
The ‘sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- || ity of our popular institutions, and given renewed the actual expenses of this branch of the public 
, hot ‘charged from such service or labor, but shall be || assurance that our Liberty and our Union may || *¢rvice, but from the fact that the estimates for 
d in ‘delivered up on claim of the party to whom such || subsist together fer the benefit of this and all suc- this year embraced many very large items for 
tood ‘service or labor may be due.” This constitu- || ceeding generations. || deficiencies of the preceding year. A vicious prac- 
give tional provision is equally obligatory upon the || MILLARD FILLMORE. _ || tice has prevailed for some years past of reducing 
ates Legislative, the Executive, and Judicial Depart- || Wasnincton, December 2, 1851. || the estimatés at the commencement of the session 
ani- ments of the Government, and upon every citizen || wou | below the amount actually necessary, with the 
| be of the United States. i Report of the Secretary of the Interior. | view of afterwards applying for additional appro- 
sion Congress, however, must, from necessity, first || WET priations in what is called a deficiency bill. I 
tes, act upon the subject, by prescribing the proceed- } Department or tne INrertor, | took oceasion in my last report to express my 
ies, ings necessary to ascertain that the person is a || November 29,1851. disapprobation of this practice, and I required the 
lan- fugitive, and the means to-be used for his restora- | 7 : rs 7 , |, heads of the several bureaus attached to this De- 
: ; || To the President of the United States: e . ‘ 
its tion to the claimant. ‘This was done by an act || 7 ; partment to make full and fair estimates of all 
assed during the first term of President Wash- | Sir: For the purpose of enabling you to recom- || that the public service required. It was aceord- 
Der, ington, which was amended by that enacted by mend to Congress, at its approaching session, such ingly done; and now, instead of deficiencies 
n of the last Congress, and it now remains for the Ex- i] measures as you may judge necessary and ex- amounting to near $2,000,000, it will be found 
t he ecutive and Judicial Departments to take care that | pedient seepecting the variews subjects eppided. 00 | tha they are but tittle over $300,000. It is im- 
one these laws be faithfully executed. This injunc- | me neem of the Interior, I respectfully ossible to foresee what will be the actual expend- 
der tion of the Constitution is as peremptory and as | mre ine © fie! ie Dep || tures of any given year, because they depend on 
uld J binding as any other; it stands exactly on the || The law creating ore agertanenit MRS ADES SES | contingeneies beyond the control of the Depart- 
the #7 same foundation as that clause which provides for | the 3d of March, 1849. By its ee the |’ ment; but it must be admitted that there has he 
ror. the return of fupitives from justice, or that whieh || Secretary of the Interior is required to exercise | 4 reasonable approximation to accuracy, when it 
ent declares that no bill of attamder or ex post facto || SUPErvisery and appellate pawers Over the acts of | is found that in the disbursement of more than 
ind law shall be passed, or that which provides for an || the Kommuanoner ofp atenia ee the General Land $7,000,000, the expenditures exceed the estimate 
ore equality of taxation according to the census, or || OMe of ndian Affairs, of Pensions, and of Pub- || only about $300,000. 
nt the clause declaring that all duties shall be uniform || lic Buildings, and also over the accounts of mar- With these general remarks, I proceed to sub- 


throuchout the United States, or the 4 i shals, elerks, and other officers of the courts of 
» or the important | the United States; over the officers engaged in 


to provision that the trial of all crimes shall be by | 


mit detailed explanations of each class of the esti- 
mates in the order m which they stand. 


nd jury. These several articles and clauses of the || aoe e-iceoe soge i ete ae _ DEPARTMENT PROPER. 

wo Constitution, all resting on the same authorit 5 ae . ~ he Under this head the estimate for the next fiscal 
j ; as Yol| the subject of lead and other mines of the United o ene ‘, : 
ia- must stand or fall together. Some objections have | Stat J He is also charved with Scher duties ‘not || 7° exceeds that for the present $7,577 50. This 
a been urged against the details of the act-for the | eciail ae din Sietashedens Seah hich tro ** || results from the fact, that at the expiration of the 
ies return of fugitives from labor; but it is worthy of | eae a » Sut which, trom || last fiscal year unexpended balances of former 


|| their peculiar nature, appropriately belong to his 


to remark that the main opposition is aimed a inst | at appropriations remained, as stated in my last an- 
. PP. oe office. Among these 1s the general supervision pprol 


1c- the Constitution itself, and preceeds from persons || ~- : ; . le ogg nual report, which brought the estimates of the 
80 and classes of persons, many of whom declare | of the proceedings of the Commission instituted, |, present year below their legitimate amount. 

in their wish to see that Constitution overturned. | under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, - am LAND SERVICE. 

r8, They avow their hostility to any law which shall | and mark the boundary line between the United The estimate for the present fiscal year amount- 
ed give full and practical effect to this requirement of || States and Mexico. Under each of these several CD 10, ecccccccccssccssteccscccccechOaO,los OO 
nt the Constitution. Fortunately, the number of | heads he has important and responsible functions To this add the amount 

uf- these persons is comparatively small, and is be- | to perform: he rescribes rules for the general appropriated at the last 

d- lieved to be daily diminishing, Br the ‘ismue which | administration o the different bureaus, seen: | session for settling land 

0- they present is one which baenBeead the supremacy || their faithful execution, and decides judicially on | titles in California.... 50,000 00 

of and even the existence of the Constitution. || all appeals from either of them which may be || my. + for surveys of the 

ve Cases have heretofore arisen in which individual || tusht before him. Such is the general outline || Hubjic lands. ......... 95,000 00 


| of the duties of the office. 


il have denied the binding authority of acts of Con- And the sum embraced in . 





of gress, and even States have proposed to nullify such The reports of the heads of the several bureaus che nrebene- ebtiineten 

*h acts, upon the ground that the Constitution was || will give full and satisfactory information of their to aba deficiences for 

le the supreme law of the land, and that those acts of | respective aperenaas accompanied by many val- the present year,..... 155,305 00 

re a were os to that we but || — es anes — Seana a 230,305 90 
cation 1s how aim not so € i wet , ’ — 

e particular laws as being inconsistent with dhe Corr. |, that I should exhibit to youa condensed summary And the expenditures properl 

it stitution, as arainst the Constitution itself; and it | of the condition of the Department as a whole, chargeable to the present year will 

3 is‘not to be disguised that'a spirit exists and hag || With such remarks of my own as the public inter: | 1. shown to be..+++er+s++ s+ ++ 1,066,457, 50 

- been actively at work to rend asunder this Union ests seem, in my judgment, to demand. This I The estimate for the next fiscal year 

i which is our cherished inheritance from our revo- || will now proceed to do; and, for the sake of con- | AMOUNES tO. « « o0 oo. d0.0 sieve cies odehs Wee OIG. 47 

2 lutionary fathers. | venient reference, my statements will be arranged tiektet the eden ammbeneed: theo ’ ’ 

a _In my last annual message I stated that [ eon- under the different heads above enumerated, and to meet deficiencies in the present 

| sidered the series of measures, which had been such othe:s as may be necessary. YOOT. cco cesrereccneeweerecers 155,305 00 

4 adopted at the previous sessior, in reference to the ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. cmematirenceenecrant penton 

f agitation growing eut of the Terriforial and slavery The following tabular statement shows the esti- | Andhe amount chargeable to the 

) questions, as a final settlement in principle and | mates of the Department for the fiseal year ending NEXt YOAF IS... cece eee seeeees GI,IQD G11 47 

- substance of the dangerous and exciting subjects | the 30th of June, 1853, with a paraiiel column, || Being an excess over the estimate 

, which they embrace; and I recommend adherence | exhibiting those for the year ending 30th of June, | for the present year of........... 63,153 97 

n to the adjustment established by those measures, || 1852. This form of presenting the subject is || This is accounted for by the unexpectedly large 
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amount required for the surveys in California. 
Leaving California out of the question, and the 
estimates compare thus: 


Estimate for the present year...... $836,152 50 
Deduct the amount therein for sur- 
veys in California. ......+++.++- 7,000 00 


And it will leave the amount charge- 
able to the present year.......-- $829,152 50 
Estimate for the next fiscal year.. .§1,284,916 47 
Deduct deficiencies of 
present year.....-.... 155,305 00 
And the amount em- 
braced for California. . 307,575 00 
————— 462,880 00 
And the amount properly chargeable 
to the next fiscal year will be. .... $822,036 47 | 
Being $7,116 03 less than the amount properly 
chargeable to the present year. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Under this head the estimates for the next fiscal 
year amount to $1,098,196 30 less than those for 
the present fiscal yeat. For reasons stated in my 
last annual report, the estimates for the present 
year were unusually large, but the estimates for 
the next fiscal year are even below the average of 
those for the last and present fiscal years. 

PENSIONS. 

Here the estimates for the next fiscal year | 
amount to $1,053,686 31 less than those for the 
present year. 

It was stated in my last report that though | 
the estimates for the present year amounted to 
$2,624,726 31, there was chargeable to the present 
year only the sumof..... eo ee $2,260,037 86 
To this add $20,733 33, appropri- 

ated at the last session, but not 

embraced in the last estimates, 

and $20,000 embraced in the pres- 

ent estimates to meet deficien- 

cies on account of clerk hire for 

the present year, rendered neces- 

— by the bounty land law of 

28th September, 1850.......... 40,733 33 


} 
} 


$2,300,771 19 |, 
Then deduct the sum which it is 
now anticipated will remain on the 
30th June, 1852, as the unexpend- 
ed balances of appropriations for 
paying pensions.............. 380,500 00 
And the amount now ascertained to 
be chargeable to the preser: year 
is Only. ...eee0- Teepe 1,920,271 19 
The estimate for the next fiscal year 
PROUD ORK vidio denn vin een e++e+ 1,566,040 00 | 
To this add the sum of the unexpend- | 
ed balances which it is supposed | 
will remain on hand at the end of 1 
the present year............++- 380,500 00 


| 
y 
| 
1} 
' 
| 


} 


| 
| 


1,946,540 00 | 
Then deduct the amount embraced 
therein to meet deficiencies in the 


present year.....eseeeeeesses 20,000 00 | 


And the amount properly charge- | 
able to the next iiscal year will be 
found to be... 2.0.66 eeeeeeeee ee 01,926,540 00 
Only $6,268 81 more than for the present year, 
notwithstanding the increase of clerical force ren- 


the bounty land law of 1850. 
CENSUS. 


The estimates of last year embraced nothing | 
under this head, the former appropriations being 
then thought sufficient to meet all demands. The 
experience of another year, however, would indi- 
cate otherwise, and for this reason the further sum 
of $150,000 is asked to complete the work. It is 
gratifying to find that in estimating for such an ex- 
tensive service so near an approximation to the 
actual cost was attained. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Here there is an apparent excess over the esti- 
mate of last mene of $79,306. The appropriation | 
for the last fiscal year fell short of the actual ex- | 
penditures of that year about $20,000, which was | 
supplied eut of the appropriation for the present | 


|| last year. 


'| from its 


city and high price of provisions, &c., in the 
country along the line, as to render it necessary to 
_ask fora larger sum. The facts were communi- 


| tee on Finance in the Senate, and they were re- 
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fiscal year. The diversion of that amount from || 


the purposes of the present year renders it neces- | 
sary to increase to that extent the estimate for the || 
next fiscal year. And it has been found necessary || 


' to increase the estimate for the next fiscal year for || 


California, New Mexico, and Utah, alone, to || 
$70,000, being an increase of $25,000. i] 
The estimates for the next fiscal year amount || 
WO ccdeccescccccssccscesbecsonevese $672,053 1} 
Deduct the sum required to replace a like 
amount of the present appropriation 
applied to the purposes of the last 
YOOF. ccccccccsccccvcccsccees $20,000 
And also the additional amount 
included for California, New 
Mexico, and Utah........ee. 25,000 || 
45,000 || 


$627,053 || 
And the excess of the estimate for the next fiscal || 
year over that for the present year is only $34,306 
—an increase of expenditures not inconsistent, it | 
is believed, with the increase of judicial districts || 
and the business therein, and not greater than the |) 
average of the annual increase of expenditures || 
for judicial purposes. | 





PAUPER LUNATICS AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, || 


Under these heads the estimates are the same as 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | 

Under this head the estimates for the next fiscal || 
year are $62,770 29 less than they were for the || 
present year, notwithstanding they embrace items || 
to the amount of $51,834 71 to meet deficiencies || 
in the appropriations for the present fiscal year. || 
The estimates for the next fiscal year amount i 

tO. cccacrccccvccsscccccccccccces $418,504 71 | 
Deduct therefrom the amount of the 

deficiencies, chargeable to the pre- 


sent year. .eeecees oipdee toheee 51,834 71 | 


And the amount properly chargeable 
to the next year will be.......... $366,670 00 

The estimates for the present fiscal 
Oar AMON tOs sd.4 0005 S840 cK 481,375 00 
Add the deficiencies above stated.... 51,834 71 


And the amount properly chargeable 

to the present year will be........ $533,109 71 
which is $166,439 71 more than is now estimated | 
for the next fiscal year. 


PENITENTIARY. : 

Here the estimate for the next fiscal year is | 
$2,690 less than that for the present year. This || 
diminution of expenditures results from the in- 
creased productiveness of the institution, arising 
better management. 

MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

The amount embraced in the regular estimates || 
for the present fiscal year was...... $100,000 00 | 
Theamount included in the estimates 

for the next year is..........++- $200,000 00 

There would, therefore, appear to be an excess 1 
over the estimate for the ee ree of $100,000; 
but this is merely apparent. After the regular 
estimates had been submitted, letters were received 
from the Commissioner making such representa- 
tions as to the cost of transportation and the scar- 








cated to the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, and to the Commit- 


uested to increase the appropriation to $180,000. 
his was not done, however, and there was conse- 
uentlya very large deficiency in the appropriation | 
for the current year. The present estimates include | 
this deficiency as being $80,000, which, added to | 
the appropriation of $100,000, makes the expendi- | 
tures on account of the present year $180,000, and | 
deducting it from the gross amount of the present || 
estimates, leaves $120,000 only chargeable to the | 
next fiscal year, being $60,000 less than the amount || 
required for the present year. | 
PENSION OFFICE. | 
This Bureau has charge of two distinct branches || 
of business, viz: Pensions and Land Bounties. || 
Pensions may be classed under six different di- || 
visions. . { 
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| facts relating to the entire subj 
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First. To soldiers of the Revolution. 

Second. To widows of revolutionary soldiers 

Third. To invalids. ‘ ; 

Fourth. To widows and orphans of soldiers jy 
the Mexican war. 

Fifth. To persons in the naval service of the 
United States. 

Sixth. Virginia half-pay and commutatioy 


pay. : 
The whole number of pensioners of all classes 


now on the rolls is 19,611, of whom 13,467 were 


_ paid during the first two quarters of the present 
— the latest periods to which we have reports, 


he number added to the rolls during the year 
was 2,287, and the number of deaths reported 765, 
The whole amount expended for pensions during 
the year ending 30th September, 1851, exclusive 
of Navy pensions, is about $1,439,848. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 
The first act granting ensions to revolutionary 
ane: 1818. The whole 
number pensioned under that act up to the present 
time is 20,485, of whom only 1,383 now remain 
on the rolls, being a reduction since my last report 
of 140. 

The next law on the subject was passed on the 
15th May, 1828. Under it 1,155 pensions were 
granted. At the date of the last report but 162 
remained on the rolls, of which number 34 are 


|| supposed to have died during the last year, as 


only 128 are reported as being now on the rolls. 

he third and much the most comprehensive 
law granting pensions to soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion was passed 7th June, 1832. Thirty-two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-six persons 
have been beneficiaries under this act, but only 
4,813 now remain on the rolls. 


WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

The first law granting pensions to persons of 
this class was passed the 4th July, 1836. Under 
its provisions 5,068 have received pensions, The 
number now on the rolls under that act, and the 
act of 21st July, 1848, is 2,774. 

The act of 7th July, 1838, granted pensions to 
widows of revolutionary soldiers who were mar- 
ried prior to 1794. Of 11,191 who received the 
benefit of that law, only 186 received their pen- 
sions during the first two quarters of the present 


ear. 

m The act of 2d February, 1848, extended the 
benefits of the law of 1838 to such widows as had 
been married prior to the Ist of January, 1794. 
The whole number pensioned under this act is 
5,790, of whom 4,294 are yet on the rolls. The 
act of 29th July, 1848, extended its benefits to 
those who were married prior to 1800, and under 
the law 960 have been pensioned, all of whom, 
according to the returns, yet remain on the rolls. 

It thus appears that time is rapidly sweepin 
from existence these venerable objects of nation 
gratitude and munificence. 

INVALID PENSIONS. 

The whole number of pensioners of. this class 
now on the rolls is 5,359, of whom 617 have been 
added during the year. 

MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS: 

The act of 2ist July, 1848, and the supple- 
mental act of 29d February, 1849, and the joint 
resolution of 28th September, 1850, gave pensions 
to the widows and orphans of soldiers killed in 
the Mexican war, or who died from disease con- 
tracted in the service. Under these laws 1,750 

ersons are now receiving pensions, showing an 


| increase of 294 since the date of my last report. 


NAVY PENSIONERS. 

It has heretofore been the custom to report the 
statistics relating to pensioners of this class to the 
Secretary of the Navy, by whom they were com- 
municated to the President. But believing that 
it would be more satisfactory to imbody all the 
of pensions in a 
single report, I have deemed it proper to embrace 
this class with the — oe 

It appears from the report of the Commissioner 
of Sentens that the an of invalid pensioners 
of this class now on the rolls is 709, 29 having 
been added during the last year; that the number 
of widows now on the rolls is 481, being an in- 
crease during the last year of 92; and that the 
number of orphans is 38, 11 having been added 
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init se last report. The aggregate amount re- 


—— =i ee : : 
, There was, consequently, a large accumulation of || vice, and to the widows and minor children of such 
vived to pay pensioners of this class now on the | them before the necessary preparations could be | as are dead. 


rolls is $147,264 96. made for investigating their merits and issuing the || Second. That more efficient provisions be adopt- 
VIRGINIA HALF-PAY AND COMMUTATION CLAIMS. warrants. E } ed to prevent frauds under the various pension 
The half-pay claims examined and allowed since Under these circumstances, and knowing that a | laws, and more especially under those relating to 


he date of my last report amount to $41,490, in- | tardy execution of the law would defeat the pur- | invalids, 
: jing the sum of $5,289 04 which had been pre- | poses of those who passed it, and deprive many |, Within the last year two hundred and thirty- 
= a adjudicated, but not paid. aged persons of the denefit of its provisions, I felt || one applications for invalid pensions were pre- 
No action has been taken on any commutation warranted in assuming the responsibility of in- || sented from two of the western States, all of which 
ones during the year. Congress having indicated | ©T®@S!1E the force of the Pension Office with refer- || were authenticated according to the forms of law. 
« purpose to legislate in regard to them, I directed | &D¢e to that particulur service. This course was But the Commissioner having conceived the sus- 
: ca yension of further proceedings until the close approved by Congress at its last session, and ap- |; picion that many of them were fraudulent, [ 
of i next session, so as to afford them an op- |: propriations were promptly made, not only to pay || caused a confidential agent to visit the neighbor- 
‘ ing their will he subi the clerks who had thus been employed, but for a | hood, and it was ascertained that only sixty-one 
vortunity of expressing their will on the subject. : : ~ , ) NY Sixty 
- s still further addition to the force. were just, and that the residue were fraudulent. 
y NDS. 7; 7) , > — - . r . rr . 
; daa Faget , ' _ With a view of ascertaining how many addi- Third. That warrants for bounty lands under 
Donations of pees lands in consideration of tional clerks would be necessary to keep pace with || the act of 28th Se 

military service have been made, under different — the number of applications, I called on the late | abie. Most of the a ee aalinoutindee 
laws, to various classes of soldiers. The first Commissioner for an estimate of the probable | sons far advanced in life, or widows or orphans 
grants of this kind were to number which would be submitted during the || who have not the means of locating them to ad- 


ntember, 1850, be made assign- 


SOLDIERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. year. He could of course form his opinion only |, vantage, and can therefore only make them avail- 
In my last report the whole number of warrants from the facts before him in relation to other laws | able by sale. : 

issued to soldiers of our last war with Great Brit- || Of @ similar nature. From these data he concluded : Fourth. The enactment of a law making it a 
ain was stated to be 28,978. Since that time the | that the number presented within the first ear felony to forge, utter, or publish as genuine, any 
following additional warrants have been issued, would be about fifty thousand, or one fifth of the forged land ‘warrant or other evidence of claim 
viz: 1 for 320 acres; 55 for 160 acres; and 36 for | whole. . 5 \ against the United States for land, or any indorse- 
40 acres each. There are still 450 claims sus- ! Guided in some measure by his estimate, but | ment or assignment thereof. 
pended for further evidence. || still desirous of making an allowance for contin- The circuit court of the United States at Co- 


gencies, I asked for a number of clerks sufficient || lumbus, Ohio, recently quashed an indictment 
| to adjudicate and issue warrants for 60,000 claims; || against a prisoner for forging a land warrant, on 
which were granted. lt was soon found, how- | the ground that there was no law of the United 
| ever, that the number of applications would be || States making it a penal offence. 

almost three times as great as had been supposed. I beg leave to remark, that the laws of the Uni- 
As far as the means at my disposal would allow, | ted States in regard to the subject of forgery are 
I have endeavored to meet the emergency. Some exceedingly defective,and need revision. They 
additional clerks have been ee Others || are generally specific, and directed against enu- 
who could be spared for a time from my own of- || merated offences. I would respectfully suggest 
|| fice have been detailed to do duty in the Pension || the propriety of inviting the attention of Congress 
|| Office, and the clerks of that bureau have been re- | to this subject, and of recommending the passage 
|| quired to work an hour longer in each day than § of a general law similar in its provisions to those 
|| has heretofore been customary. In all these efforts || adopted in England and most of the States of the 
to advance the progress of the business | received || Union, and comprehensive enough to embrace the 
the cordial codperation, not only of the head of || forgery of every conceivable species of paper, to 
the bureau and his efficient acting chief clerk, but | the injury of the United States, or those having 
This act is much more liberal and comprehensive || of the large body of his assistant clerks engaged | claims against the Government for money, land, 
in its provisions than any previous law of a || on that business, who have manifested the most || or anything else of value. ; 

similar character. It gives to all persons living, || laudable zeal in the discharge of their respective || [n addition to the changes proposed by the 
and to the widows and minor children of such as || duties. Commissioner, in view of the great increase of the 
are dead, who have been actually engaged in the || _ The first warrants were issued about the first of | business of the Pension Office, I respectfully ree- 
military service of the United States, in any war || February last. For some months the number sent || ommend that provision be made by law for the 
from 1790 to the close of the Mexican war, for the | out each day was comparatively small, because appointment of an Assistant Commissioner of 
period of one month or more, bounty land, grad- || many of the clerks were engaged in acknowledging || Pensions. The Commissioner’s judicial duties 
uated in quantity according to length of service. || the receipt of claims, corresponding with claim- || furnish him full occupation, and render it abso- 
If all the soldiers engaged in these wars were now || ants, and registering, filing, and preparing the cases _ |utely impossible for him to authenticate and trans- 
living, ‘or represented by persons entitled to the || for adjudication. mit the large number of warrants and certificates 
benefits of the law, the number of claims would || Notwithstanding all these difficulties, of the | now issued from the office, and perform the other 
not be less than five hundred and fifty thousand; and, | 157,000 claims which had been filed on the first of || duties of a ministerial character which he is now 
assuming eighty acres as the average grant to each, || November, 1851, 76,000 had been examined, and || required by law to discharge. 

the quantity of land disposed of would be forty- || 54,000 carried into warrant; 22,000 have been re- “| also recommend that the law regulating the 
four millions of acres. Making proper allowance || jected or suspended for further consideration. The | compensation of clerks be so modified as to enable 
for those who had died leaving no representatives |, number of warrants now issued daily exceeds 400, || the Department to graduate their salaries accord- 
entitled to claim, the former Commissioner of Pen- || and by the meeting»of Congress the aggregate | ing to the nature and value of the services rendered 
sions estimated the number of applicants at two || number of warrants issued will be about 70,000. || by them respectively. At present no temporary 
hundred and fifty thousand. The result has proved 1 Thus it will be seen, that, in the short space of || cjerk can receive more than $3 334 perday. This 
that he did not over-estimate the number. Between | nine or ten months, almost as many cases have || jg insufficient to command the talents necessary 
the 28th of September and 5th of November, 1850, || been adjudicated under the act of 1850, as have || for some branches of the service, and is more than 
9,418 applications were filed. On the Ist of No- | been disposed of under the law of 1847, in relation || enough forothers. My proposition would involve 
vember, 1851, the whole number received was | to Mexican warrants, since its passage. _ || no increase of the aggregate compensation of the 
about 157,000; and, as they are still coming in || It may not be improper here to remark, that it | clerks, but only a more equitable apportionment 
rapidly, it will not fall far Laie 170,000 at the | has been the invariable rule of the office to act on | of jit. : 


MEXICAN WAR. 

There have been 90,146 applications filed for 
bounties under the act of I1th of February, 1847, 
granting lands or scrip to soldiers engaged in the 
war with Mexico. In all 83,955 claims have been 
allowed, and wafrants or scrip issued to the parties 
entitled. The warrants and scrip issued since the 
jast annual report are as follows, viz: 

3,020 warrants for 160 acres each; 
293 warrants for 40 acres each; 
63 certificates for $100 each; and 
2 certificates for $25 each. 

Six thousand one hundred and ninety-one cases | 

are suspended for further evidence. 


THE BOUNTY LAND LAW OF 28TH SEPTEMBER, 1850. | 


commencement of the session of Congress. || the cases in the order of their presentation. If . 
_ Theduty of acknowledging, registering, endors- | there have been occasional departures from it, PUBLIC LANDS. 
ing, filing, investigating, deciding, and issuing _ they have been the effect of accident and not of The report of the Commissioner of the General 


warrants for such a vast number of claims, in- | design. Complaints have been made to me from | Land Office will exhibit much activity in the op- 
volved great labor and responsibility. It was ne- | various quarters that the rule had been violated, | erations of that bureau and the various branches 
cessary, in the first place, to prescribe forms of || but it was found, in every instance, thatthe cases _ of the public service connected with it. 
application and modes of proof by which they | which it was alleged had been improperly passed The quantity of land sold during the last fiscal 
were to be established. The next step was to | by in favor of junior applications, were those year was 1,846,847 49-100 acres, for which the 
collect, arrange, and classify the rolls of the differ- |, which had been suspended for some defect or in- | sum of $2,370,947 45 was received. The quan- 
ent companies, extending through a period of near || formality. As soon as a case is ascertained to be- | tity sold during the first quarter of the present 
sixty years, and embracing more than half a mil- || long to this class, it is laid aside until the defect fiscal year was 473,140 65-100 acres, producing 
lion of soldiers; so that the claim of each applicant l can be supplied, and in the mean time the office | $601,691. The quantity sold during the corre- 
might be compared with them, and his identity || proceeds with other applications in their appro- sponding quarter of the last fiscal year was 266,- 
and term of service accurately ascertained. ] priate order. Any other rule would cause endless 879 66-100 acres, the proceeds of which amounted 
No provision had been made by law to enable — i to $349,876 06; thus showing a considerable in- 
the office to dispose of this immense increase of | The report of the Commissioner of Pensions _ crease in the sales of the present over those of the 
business. Hence, at first, the ‘‘declarations’’ || contains many valuable suggestions of amend- | last fiscal year. The quantity of land located 
were merely tied up in bundles, in the order in | ments and modifications of the existing laws, to || during the last fiseal year, with bounty land war- 
which they were received, and deposited in a room | all of which I eeopenties? invite your attention. || rants, was 2,454,000 acres, which, added to the 
for safe-keeping, until a ents could be | The most important are the following, viz: ‘quantity sold for cash, makes an aggregate of 
made for their examination. For some months || First. That the benefits of the pension laws be 4,300,847 49-100 acres. Had the quantity located 
the receipts ranged from 1,000 to 1,500 per day. || confined te those who rendered the military ser- | with warrants during the last fecal year been dis- 
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posed of for cash at the minimum price, the aggre- 
gate of revenue from sales of the public lands 
would have been $5,438,447 45. The whole num- 
ber of warrants issued up to the first of November 
instant, under the Mexican war bounty land law 
of Lith February, 1847, is 80,781. Of these 66,618 
have been located and returned to the General 
Land Office; and of this latter number 66,200 have 
been patented. ‘The whole number of warrants 
issued, up to the same period, under the general 
bounty land law of September 28, 1850, is 54,201; 
and of the 3,708 which have been located and re- 
turned to the General Land Office, 1,950 had been 
patented on the Ist ulumo. 

Surveys, as authorized by law, have been com- 
menced in Oregon and California, but restricted 
as yet to the establishment of the principal base 
and meridian lines, from which are subsequently 
to be projected the township and subdivisional 
surveys. 

‘l'he surveyors general of Oregon and California 
deserve sreat credit for the energy which has thus 
far charavierized their labors. Plats have already 
been received at the General Land Office showing 
the base and meridian lines in Oregon, and com- 


mendable progress in the establishment of those in || 


California. 
In conducting these surveys, the object has 


and to thisend a manuabof instructions, in detail, 
was prepared for the government of the surveyors 
general and their deputies, calculated, itis believed, 
to facilitate their field operations. 

The law authorizing the extension of the sur- 
veys into the Territory of Oregon provided for the 
introduction of what is known as the £‘ geodetic 
method,’’ should the Department deem it expedient 
to do so; but, for reasons assigned by the Com- 
missioner, it was not considered advisable to adopt 
it, further than to combine with the rectangular 
surveys a system of triangulations to prominent 
objects observable from the legal stations on the 


main lines of the survey between the Cascade | 


mountains and the coast. In the instructions to 
the surveyor general his attention was specially 
drawn to the provisions of the treaty concluded 
on the 15th of June, 1846, between the United 
States and Great Britain, respecting the rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural 
Companies, and of other British subjects; and as 
no steps had been taken by the United States with a 
view tot he acquisition of the lands in the occupancy 
of these companies, as provided for by said treaty, 
and as no means had been provided for ascertaining 
and defining the particular lands, the rights to 
which were, by the terms of the treaty, to be re- 


spected, it became necessary to require that the || 


claimants should present to the surveyor general 
the evidence of the rights claimed by them; and 


the surveyor general was directed to avoid, as far | 


as practicable, any sectional or other minute sub- 


division of the lands covered by such claims, and | 


merely to extend the township lines over them, 
so as to indicate their relative position and extent. 
The surveyor general is required to report his 
proceedings in the premises, and it is recommended 
that provision be made by law for the prompt 
ascertainment and final adjustment of all the claims 
coming within the purview of the treaty. 
Pursuant to the act of Congress approved 3d 


March, 1851, ‘* to ascertain and settle the private | 


land claims in California,’’ a commission has been 
organized, and will convene at San Francisco on 
the Sth day of December proximo. With a 
view to facilitate their operations, they were di- 
rected to organize in this city on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, when instructions as to the material 
subjects contemplated by the law were given to 
them, which it is believed will be advantageous to 
the claimants and to the Government, by ascer- 
taining in the outset the particular parcels of land 
claimed, and thereby avoiding uncertainty and 
embarrassment in disposing of the public domain. 
The archives of the former governments of Cali- 
fornia have been delivered over to the surveyor 
general, who is authorized to employ a competent 
person to arrange, classify, and index them, so 
that they may be rendered available in the exam- 
ination of land titles. 

It is recommended that our general land system 
be extended over California in such details ag, in 
the wisdom of Congress, may be deemed best 
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|| adapted to the peculiar condition and character of || Missouri. But, as they have not yet been rp 


the country, and that the actual settlers on the 
agricultural lands may have such preference in 
| becoming purchasers thereof as is in accordance 
with the general spirit of our preémption laws. 
MINERAL LANDS IN CALIFORNIA, 
| In my last annual report I stated my objections 


|| to leasing the mineral lands as recommended by | 


| my predecessor. I then expressed the opinion that 


|| they should be divided into small parcels or lots and | 


sold at public auction. Subsequent information and 
reflection, however, have led me to doubt the pro- 
priety of that recommendation. The public sen- 
| iment of California seems to be opposed to any 
| individual appropriation of the gold-bearing lands; 
and as the present system of leaving them a com- 
mon, open to the enterprise of all our citizens, and 


the preservation of the peace, seems to have 


shall have pointed out some less objectionable 
mode of disposing of them. The whole subject 


|| to be better to submit to the temporary inconve- 


|| nience of an imperfect system than to incur the | 
been to profit 4 the suggestions of past experience; | 


hazard of adopting one founded in erroneous prin- 


viduals, and the evils become irremediable by the 
legislative power. 
The report of the Commissioner contains man 
| valuable suggestions and recommendations with 


| regard to certain lands, the titles to which have | 


| been adjudicated in suits against the United States, 


as authorized by the act of June 17th, 1844; the | 


interference of sales and locations with old grants; 
| amendments of the provisions of the preémption 
| portion of the act of 4th September, 184]; the re- 
| vival and continuance of the powers conferred by 
the act of 3d of March, 1846, for the adjustment 
of suspended entries; as to the mode of disposing 
of abandoned military reservations and the unsold 
portions of the Chickasaw cession of 1832; and 
| with respect to the districts from which the juria- 
| diction of the surveyors general has been with- 
drawn, their offices abolished, and the archives 
| transferred to the authorities of the States; the 
| propriety of allowing certain fees to the registers 
| and receivers for their services in locating bounty 
| land warrants, and the increase of the compensa- 
|| tion of the surveyors general of Oregon and Cal- 
'| ifornia: to all of which I respectfully invite your 
| attentions 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
| The report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs will furnish full and precise information in 
| regard to the present condition of all the various 
tribes within our borders, and the nature of our 
existing relations with each of them. 

It will be seen that the tribes resident in New 
|| York, and in the country west of Arkansas, are 
|| living under governments established by them- 
|| selves, and making gradual advances in agriculture 
‘| and all the pursuits of civilized life. Those settled 
‘|in the Northwest are also beginning to assume the 
| habits and occupations of the whites, and are liv- 
‘|| ing as peaceable citizens on their own territory. 
| They have thus acquired the good will of their 

neighbors; and in some instances, where, by the 
terms of their treaties with the United States, they 
are liable to be removed at the will of the President 
from their present abodes, petitions, numerously 
signed by white persons resident in their imme- 
diate vicinity, have been presented, praying that 
they may be allowed to remain. Under these cir- 
cumstances, humanity and sound policy alike 
| require a compliance with the wishes of the peti- 
| tioners; and I therefore cordially concur in the 
recommendation of the Commissioner to that 
effect. 

Treaties have been negotiated with some of the 
| tribes of the Northwest, on terms mutually ‘ad- 
| vantageous to the contracting parties, by which 

their title has been extinguished to a large domain 
in Minnesota, covering an area as extensive as 
|| the State of New York, and well adapted to the 
|| purposes of agriculture. ; C ' 
i! reaties have also, itis believed, been negotiated 
| with many of the tribes resident in New Mexico, 


| California, Oregon, and the country west of the 


is embarrassed with difficulties, and it would seem | 


'| ciples, under which rights might be vested in indi- | 
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subject only to such regulations as the miners | 
themselves may adopt, and to the State laws for | 


worked well in practice, I am inclined to think | 
that the wisest policy is not to interfere with it for | 
the present, but to wait until time and experience | 








|| sistence. 
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ceived, no definite information can now be give, 
as to the precise character of their stipulations — 

In New Mexico many depredations have he, 
committed on the inhabitants by the warlike tribes 
of Apaches and Camanches, notwithstanding the, 
treaty obligations to abstain from all such aggres. 
sions. Hostile incursions have also been mad, 
by them into the eons of Mexico, and many 
citizens of that Republic have been carried as cap. 
tives into the Indian country. The agents of th, 
United States in that quarter have used every 
means in their power to prevent these outrages 
but without success. It may therefore becom, 
proper to bring the military power of the country 
in aid of the civil authority in teaching these lay. 
less bands to ire the rights of our citizens and 
those whom we have engaged to protect. 

The acquisition of New Mexico and Californi, 
and the rapid expansion of our settlements jy 
Oregon and Utah, have given increased import. 
ance to our Indian relations, and may render , 
change in our whole policy in regard to them 
necessary. Heretofore, our settlements being cop- 
fined tothe eastern portion of our continent, we 
have been gradually forcing the Indian tribes wes. 
ward, as the tide of population flowed in that 
direction. By this means they have been accu. 
mulated in large numbers on our western frontier, 
The results have been injury to the Indians by 
crowding them together in such numbers that the 
game is insufficient for their support; and injustice 
to the Western States, whose security is endan- 
gered by the proximity of their savage neighbors, 
But, since the acquisition of California and Oregon 
and the establishment of large settlements on the 
coast of the Pacific and in Utah, a new flow of 
white population is advancing upon them from 
| the west. The pressure is therefore increasing 
| upon them from both sides of the continent. On 
| the north and the south they are also hemmed in by 
| civilized communities. They are thus encon- 
passed by an unbroken chain of civilization; and 
the question forces itself upon the mind of the 
| statesman and the philanthropist, what is to become 
| of the aboriginal race? This question must now 
| be fairly met. A temporizing system can no 
| longer be pursued. The policy of removal, ex- 
| cept under peculiar circumstances, must necessa- 
| 








rily beabandoned. And the only alternative left 
is to civilize or exterminate them. We must 
adopt one or the other. A just, humane, and 
Christian peopleacannot long hesitate which to 
choose; and it only remains to decide upon the 
means necessary to be adopted to effect the con- 
| templated revolution in the Indian character and 
destiny. It is a great work, and will require time 
for its accomplishment; but it can, and I believe 
will, be achieved. It must be commenced by 
substituting kindness for coercion; by feeding and 
clothing them, rather than warring upon and 
driving them from their territory. 

It cannot be denied that most of the depreda- 
tions committed by the Indians on our frontiers 
are the offspring of dire necessity. The advance 
of our population compels them to relinquish their 
fertile lands and seek refuge in sterite regions 
which furnish neither corn nor game for their sub- 
Impelled by hunger, they seize the 
| horses, mules, and cattle of the pioneers, to re- 


| lieve their wants and satisfy the cravings of na- 
ture. They are immediately pursued, and when 
overtaken severely ae This creates a feel- 
ing of revenge on their part, which seeks its grat- 
ification in outrages on the persons and property 
of ‘peaceable inhabitants. The whole country 
then becomes excited, and a desolating war, at- 
tended with a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
ensues. This, it is believed, is a true history of 
the origin of most of our Indian hostilities. To 
avoid results like these, [ would respectfully rec- 
ommend that appropriations be made to buy food 
and clothing to. supply their immediate wants; 
that they be permitted to retain suitable portions 
< their present territory, which should be set 
apart for their exclusive use and occupation; that 
they be furnished with implements of husbandry 
and domestic animals, and encouraged to engage 
| in agriculture and pastoral pursuits, and to rely 
on the products of their labor, instead of the spoils 
of the chase, for the support of themselves and 
| their families. 
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‘The great obstacle to success, which must be 
met an 


mode of life. All history admonishes us of the 


difieulty of civilizing a wandering race who live | 


mainly upon game. To tame a savage you must 
tie him down to the soil. You must make him 
understand the value of property and the benefits 
of its separate ownership. You must appeal to 
those selfish principles implanted by Divine Prov- 
dence in the nature of man for the wisest pur- 
oses, and make them minister to civilization and 
refinement. You must encourage the appropria- 
tion of lands by individuals; attach them to 
their homes by the ties of interest; teach them the 


uses of agriculture and the arts of peace, and | 


make them learn to substitute beef and pork and 
mutton as their food, for the deer and the buffalo. 
Mildness must supplant force. Their self-respect 
must be stimulated, and manual labor schools in- 
troduced among them; and they should be taught 


to look forward to the day when they may be | 


elevated to the dignity of American citizenship. 


By means like these we shall soon reap our | 


reward in the suppression of Indian depreda- 


tions; in the diminution of the expenses of the | 


Department of War; in a valuable addition to our 


productive population; in the increase of our || 
agriculture and commerce, and in the proud can- | 


sciousness that we have removed from our national 
escutcheon the stain left upon it by our acknowl- 
edged injustice to the Indian race. 


To some these suggestions may seem chimeri- || 


cal. Many regard the Indians as an inferior race 


and incapable of civilization; and on this fatal | 


error our policy in regard to them has been based. 
The history of Powhatan, and Logan, and Corn- 
stall, and Osceola are sufficient to disprove it. 


But, were further evidence wanting, it might be |) 


found in the archives of this Department, among 
the records of the interviews and discussions be- 
tween Mr. John R. Bartlett, the commissioner 


engaged in running the boundary line between | 
the United States and Mexico, and the chiefs of || 


the tribes on that frontier. In elevation of senti- 
ment, clearness of statement, force of reasoning, 
fervor of eloquence, and dignified yet touching 
pathos, these extemporaneous effusions of the 
untutored sons of the forest will bear a favorable 
comparison with the more studied harangues of 
our educated orators. 

The condition of the tribes residing in New 
York furnishes a striking illustration of what the 


| 

| 

, ¢ ° . } 

policy I have indicated can accomplish. We find | ' _hitte 

|| new States have been admitted, in many of which | 
| 


them living in the midst of a civilized community, 
pursuing the ordinary vocations of social life, eul- 
tivating their farms, accumulating property, edu- 


cating their children, and fulfilling all the duties || 


of good citizens. 
The Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and 
Creeks, in the Southwest, also, although more 


removed from immediate contact with the whites, | 
under the influence of the wise and humane policy | 


which has been pursued towards them, are gradu- 
ally adopting the usages and industrial pursuits 
of our citizens, and begin already to exhibit a just 
appreciation of the principles of civil liberty. 
With these neble examples before us, we should 
avail ourselves of the instruction which they 
afford, and lose no time in applying the same 
means for the regeneration of th 
the interior. 
The laws regulating trade and commerce with 
the Indian tribes in general not being in force in 
Texas, our Indian relations in that State still con- 
tinue in an embarrassed condition. 'To enable the 
Departmeut to exercise the necessary authority 


over the Indians in Texas, it is indispensable that 
a suitable country should be set apart for their | 
be | 

im- || 


exclusive occupancy, where measures ma 
introduced for their gradual civilization an 
provement. 


The subject of our Indian affairs in Texas has | 
been adverted to in the annual reports of the De- | 
partment and those of the Indian office for several | 
successive years past, and I recommend that the | 
attention of Congress be again and earnestly in- 


vited to it. 


JUDICIAL EXPENSES. 


The law having devolved on the Secretary of 
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i overcome in the outset, is their nomadic | 


e savage tribes of |, 


ee ae —e “aes 7 : 
|| of the United States, my attenticn has been turned 


to the various acts of Congress on that subject and 
|| the usages which have grown up urder them. 
The first thing which attracted my notice was the 
rapid increase of the expenses of the judicial de- 
partment, which, as will be seen by the annexed 
table, (A,) bears no just proportion to the increase 
of the population and business of the country. 

Upon examination, I found that the laws regu- 
lating the fees of the ministerial officers of the 
| courts are obscure, conflicting, and, as a whole, | 
incomprehensible. Different constructions have | 
been given to them by different judges, and the 
consequence is, that the compensation in some 
States is inadequate, and in others extravagant. 
In some imstances the fault is in the law; in others 
it is in its administration. 

With the view of presenting the whole subject 
more fully than I could do in the limits of this re- 
|| port, [ addressed a letter to the First Comptroller 

of the Treasury, requesting him to make a com- 
munication to me in writing, embodying a review 
of all the laws regulating the fees of officers of the 
| courts, and of the modes of charging under them 
| in different States, together with such amendments 
i} as he might deem necessary. This has been ac- 
cordingly done, and it is now submitted with this 


| report. 
The first law regulating fees is the process act 
| of September 29, 1789, which was temporary, and 
| soon expired by its own limitation. ‘The second 
was the new process act of May 8, 1792, the 3d 
section of which, regulating the fees of marshals, 
clerks, and attorneys, was repealed by the general 
| law of February 25, 1799, wirich was the third 
act en the subject, and is now in force. It con- 
| tains a partial bill of fees for marshals and one for 
attorneys in admiralty causes, in addition to a per 
| diem of five dollars for attending court, ‘od a 
small annual salary, It allows clerks also a per 


one third added thereto. Attorneys and marshals 
are allowed in many cases the same compensation 
which is allowed to attorneys and sheriffs in the 
State courts, without any addition thereto. 
fee bills of the respective States were thus made 
the standard by which the fees of the officers of 





At the time this law was passed there were but 
sixteen States in the Union, in all of which fees 
were prescribed by law. Since that date fifteen 


| there are no fees prescribed by law for attorneys, 
| and in others they are inadequate in amount. 

In most of tne older States the fee bills have 
i been changed from time to time, and in some of them 
|| very liberal allowances have been made to officers. 
|| A question has therefore arisen, whether the law 


tense) shall be construed to refer to the fees 
allowed in the respective States at the date of the 
act, or to have a prospective relation to the changes 
|} subsequently made. In some of the older States 
|| it has received the former construction, and in 
|, others the latter. The more general practice, how- 
|| ever, is to give it a prospective operation. Under 
|| this construction, in those States where the allow- 
ances to their officers is liberal and the business 
,in the United States courts large, the compen- 
sation to the officers of those courts became ex- 
|| travagant. To remedy this evil, a proviso was 
|| inserted in the general appropriation act, approved 
| March 3, 1841, to limit their fees, in cases where 
'| their aggregate compensation exceeded $1,500, to 
the fees allowed by the State statutes to attorneys, 
sheriffs, and clerks for similar services: Difficul- 
ties having been experienced in administering this 
law, because it could not be known until the end 
| of the year wether the compensation of the officer 
would exceed $1,500 or not, and it was therefore 
impossible for him to tell by what rule he should 
graduate his charges, a proviso was inserted in the 
appropriation act of 1842, requiring all those offi- 
cers to return semi-annual accounts of their emol- 
uments, and limiting the charges in all cases in 
the districts of New York to those allowed by 
law to the officers of the highest courts of original 
jurisdiction in that State. Some judges have held 


the Interior a supervisory power over the accounts | that the proviso in the act of 1841 was temporary 
of marshals, clerks, and other officers of the courts }{ in its character and expired by limitation. Others 


| diem of five dollars, and for their services the | 
| same compensation as is allowed to the clerks of 
the supreme courts of the States respectively, with | 


The | 


the United States courts were to be computed. | 
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of 1799 (the terms of which are in the present | 


ik 
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have held that it was repealed by the provise in 
the act of 1842, and consequently that the act of 
1799 furmshed the only standard for calculating: 
their fees; and thus the whole subject is involved 
in confusion and dificulty, and the practical eifects 
are inequality and injustice. 

The report of the Comptroller exposes many 
ingenious deviees by which exorbitant compensa- 
tion has been obtained by marshals, attorneys, 
and clerks, to which I invite your particular atten- 
tion. It will be seen that attorneys have in some 
instances received as many aS TWELYE RETAINING 
FEES in the same cause! and a like number of fees 
for making out briefs and coming to court pre- 
pared for trial. In one ease a district attorney 
and his predecessor received an aggregate of fees 
in a single criminal prosecution of near five hun- 
dred dollars, when in some of the States he could 
by no possibility have received more than twenty 
dollars for the same service, and in others not so 
much, 

In some States the practice prevails of suing 
out a habeas corpus to bring a prisoner from the 
jail into the court, and a formal warrant to return 
him to jail again; and if the trial continues a week, 
similar proceedings are instituted from day to day. 
So also, when witnesses are committed to custody 
in default of surety for their appearance, they are 
brought out from day to day, as often as they may 
be needed to testify, and returned again to prison 
by the same complicated and expensive proceed- 
ings. 

As a further illustration of the confusion of the 
law in regard to the fees of officers of the courts, 


| 1 will state a single example: The law establishing 


courts in New Mexico and Utah provides in sub- 
stance that the attorneys in those Territories shal! 
receive the same fees and salary as the attorney 
for the Territory of Oregon. Upon turning to the 
act establishing courts in Oregon, it is found that 
the attorney for that Territory was to receive the 
same fees.as were allowed to the attorney fer the 
late Territory of Wisconsin; and on examining 
that act it is found that that officer was entitled to 
| receive the same fees and salary as the attorney 
for Michigan Territory, which are described in 
the act of February 27th, 1813, creating the office 
of Attorney of the United States for each of the 
Territories, as being ‘ the usual fees of office,’ and 
anannual salary of $250. . Here are five references 
for attorneys’ fees in the Territories of New Mex- 
ico and Utah which utterly fail to lead toany satis- 
factory result for want of certainty, and so it Is 
with regard to the fees of attorneys and clerks in 
Minnesotaand Oregon. In the Territory of Michi- 
gan the statutes allowed attorneys no taxable fee 
or costs, and the Comptroller states that none 
therefore could be allowed, according to law, in 
the Territory of Wisconsin, and that none can be 
allowed to the attorneys in Minnesota, Oregon, 
New Mexico, or Utah. 

I might proceed to pointout mary other defects, 
obscurities, and incongruities in the laws, and 
many flagrant abuses which have grown up under 
them; but, as there has doubtless been enough 
said to call the attention of Congress to the subject, 
I shall content myself with a reference to the report 
of the Comptroller for more full and detailed in- 
formation. Enough will appear from that to war- 
rant the recommendation that all the laws relating 
to fees be promptly and carefully revised, so as to 
secure uniformity in compensation and to prevent 
future abuses. Justiee and true economy require 
that the compensatien of all public officers should 
be sufficient to command the services of men of 
talent and character. But it should be uniform in 
all parts of the Union, having proper reference to 
the expense of living and the amount of service, 
In no event should there be such disparity as now 
exists, nor should the compensation allowed to 
mere ministerial officers bear such disproportion 
to that of the judges. As far as practicable the 
compensation of attorneys should be made by fixed 
salaries, and in civil suiis the fees of clerks and 
marshals should be about equal to the average of 
the fees allowed to State officers for similar ser- 
vices, but uniform in all the States, even skould it 
be found necessary in some cases, where the og- 
gregate may not yield sufficient compensation, to 
make up the deficiency out of the Treasury. 

Every facility should be afforded to suitors to 

|| assert their rights in the courts of the United States. 
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The ‘exorbitant fees which now constitute an al- 
most insuperable obstacle to seeking redress of in- 
juries in those tribunals should be diminished. ; 

‘The Federal courts are daily increasiug in their 
relative importance. ‘The tribunals of the States, 
being more exposed to the influence of local preju- 
dices and popular excitement, less confidence will 
be felt by non-resident suitors in their impartiality 
and indepeudence; and when they have rights to 
assert or injuries to redress in a sister State, they 
will desire to seek their remedy in the courts of the 
United States. 

Similar considerations suggest the propriety of 
a general revision of the salaries of the judges, 
with a view to render them more uniform and pro- 
portionate to the labor and responsibility of the 
ofiice. The following table will show the amounts 
which they now respectively receive: 


Table showing the Salaries of the District Judges of the 
United States. 

Districts. Annual Salary. 
Maine. . op venne tere yee, Oe 
New Hampshire. ...4+...+0.++0+0++ 1,000 
Di qawachusetts. »20e odiese sense oc éawsee 2ys00 
PRM 60cde ine a2 9% 1,200 
Rhode Island. . cocccce 1,500 
CNN ctince a oneda me ao preonsae s Agnee 
New York, (Northern District)...... 2,000 
New York, (Southern District)....... 3,500 
New Jersey...... vnteenseeone: £000 
Pennsylvania, (Eastern District) ..... 2,500 
Pennsylvania, (Western District).... 1,800 
Di elAWERG s <. 2:04:06 0.0>'9 60010" 6 1,500 
Maryland, 2... seecwecsssccerceses 2,000 
Virginia, (Eastern District).......... 
Virginia, (Western District)......... 
Kentucky. ..o0erceccescocccecscces 
TLONMGONERs «0/019 0:0 0 wav 0e's 042 90 v0 00 
a ee ovweeee 15500 
North Candlina. «:« 0'0 0s: 600.000 6te0+20;: 2,000 
South Carolina, ......ccccccscesenes 
Georgia. .cccceccvcceccccsercccecces 
LOUMANAs « oc ccscccccwcccetecccncs 
Miasissipph. ..csccccccccccccccccces 
RU GIONRs 600090 60.06 's0 29 me bibs ccecses 
TRON sc ik peered sWide bbe UO nveUse® 
PARANA, 60's iarnb's ons 0.0 4 ouvie nd tink 
DANAOUEI «. o. «0412 ¥0:0100 05.0 v'0v 0 0'0000% 066 
Michigan. ....cecscccccccscccscccce 
PURORAEB 06:0 9:06 wwe 060 60 0c ee es 
Fiorida, (Northern District)......... 
Florida, (Southern District).......... 
PHRAEs xeaswe sacs cups 64m Keectenes 
WR ROR Ma ie we'e 0010 cde cose crcscocce ve 
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California, (Northern District)....... 
California, (Southern District)....... 


In many of the districts the compensation of the 
judge is less than that of the clerk or marshal, and 
in most of them it does not equal the professional 
income of an attorney of respectable standing. 


1D 2 em 2 20 
vin 
se 


g . 


therefore, to accept a judicial appointment. A 
policy which tn uces such results cannot be 
founded in wisdom. 


the services of the men best suited for public sta- 
tions. The office of judge is, under all circum- 


stances, one of great dignity and responsibility. || 


The judges expound the law, and on the wisdom 
of their adjudications the security for life, liberty, 
and property, mainly depends. It is quite as im- 
portant to have an able and faithful administration 
of the laws, as that the laws themselves should 
be founded in wisdom; and one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall a country is to have an 
ignorant, corrupt, or incompetent judiciary. 

The delicate nature of the functions which a 
judge of the courts of the United States has to 
perform renders his position one of peculiar inter- 
est and importance. His jurisdiction embraces 
not only cases affecting the rights of individuals, 
but also those involving the validity of laws 
passed by Congress and the States. None but 


should be intrusted with powers like these. 
particular sections of the country are opposed by 


violence, and the authority of the courts openly 
set at defiance, no reasonable effort should b 


; : = 
spared to secure the services of — who have 
their duties, but || 


| been neatly 


an att ‘a || tailed estimates of the cost. 
Men of distinguished ability and merit, unless | 
they are in affluent circumstances, cannot afford, | 
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not only the ability to understan 
the firmness to discharge them with fidelity. To 
obtain them, a just compensation must be paid; 
and I therefore recommend that such increase of 
the salaries of the judges be made as may be ne- 
cessary to paomaiials these objects. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to say, that in My 


opinion the public interests would be peaeeetan by | 


the passage of a law constituting the Attorney 


General the head of the department of justice, and | 


/making it his duty to séal and countersign all 
commissions for judges, marshals, and attorneys, 
_and to exercise the supervisory and appellate con- 


| trol over all accounts connected with the expenses 


|of the judiciary which is now exercised by this 
| Department. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


the last Congress for the improvement of the ma 
and other public grounds in this eee it was 
deemed proper to have a plan projected by a com- 


= person, combining, as far as practicable, 
> 


For this || it should be appropriated, with the exception of 


eauty of arrangement with utility. 


| purpose the services of Mr. A. J. Downing, a | 
| gentleman distinguished for his judgment and good | 


| The 


| taste in the embellishment of pleasure grounds, 
were engaged. / 
ding, laying out, and planting with trees, the mall 
and several of the public squares, some of which 


| have — approved and partially executed. His |, 
| plan for the improvement of the mall appears to | : . . 
sat admirably adapted to carry into effect t e views || More Toom, it cols ‘be '-aupeiind-either: by the 
That portion of it which applies | 

bene 
But as the plan | 
‘in regard to the section east of Seventh street in- | 


/ volved a change in the location of a portion o . , ; 
g portion of the | fore such a withdrawal will become necessary. 


' The demand for increase of room will be for the 
| exhibition of models, and not for the accommoda- 
tion of clerks; and, as the plan which I suggest 


of Congress. 
to the grounds west of Seventh street, having 
approved, is partially completed. 


| canal, for which no SP an had been made, 
| you did not feel at li 


been expressed in regard to it. The diagram, ex- 


its adoption, and that the necessary appropriation 
be sdb to carry it into effect. 

The Treasury and Patent Office buildings have 
ainted, in 
Congress. The work has been faithfully exe- 
cuted, and will doubtless prove to be a great pro- 
tection to the walls against the action of the at- 
mosphere. 

The eastern wing of the Patent Office has been 
| placed under the direction and control of Mr. 
Thomas U. Walter, the architect of the Capitol, 





|| and will soon be ready for use. 
| _ No appropriation having been made by the last 


Congress for completing the western wing, it re- 
mains as it was at the date of my last report. 
I have caused a plan to be made out by Mr. 
Walter for its completion, accompanied by de- 
This plan contem- 
plates some changes in the original dente which 
will tend greatly to improve the beauty, stability, 
| and convenience of the building. The plan and 


Y ; '| estimates will, at the proper time, be laid before 
Salaries, without being ex- | 
travagant, should yet be high enough to command | 


the Committees on Public Buildings of the two 
Houses of Congress. 


delay as possible. The present means of accom- 
| modation for the public officers are insufficient in 
| extent, inconvenient in their location, and insecure 
from danger by fire. 

The office of the Department of the Interior is 
_now kept in a rented building, which is ill-adapted 





| tu such purposes, and contiguous to private dwell- |: 
ing expose it to casualties. | 
The Pension Office is also in rented apartments in | 
| the fourth story of ‘* Winder’s Building.” 
| The Indian Office is in the War Department, | 


ings, which constantl 
‘and occupies rooms which the head of that De- 


sary for the accommodation of his branc 
public service. 


The Land Office is in the upper story of the | 
men of eminent talents, character, and learning, | Treasury building, where it is kept to the great | 
And | annoyance of the Secretary of the 
in times like the present, when laws obnoxious to | is obliged to rent rooms in private buildin 
| the use of some of his bureaus. It is believ 
| the rent now paid for the use of inconvenient and | 
e ' unsafe buildings is nearly equal to the interest on 





_ that true econom 


| the display of models. | 
| not now, and probably will not for years to come, 


‘ 5 ‘ i i 
Various appropriations having been made by | need ane the 
l 


He has reported desi - || : 
ported Camene forsgre- |i they are now subjected, and all the bureaus con- 


‘| nected with the Department of the Interior would 


liberty to give it your official | 
sanction until the wishes of Congress should have | 


hibiting the design in all its details, will be sub- | 


mitted to Congress; and I respectfully recommend || hardly probable that they will be fil 


| years to come. 
| Objection has been made to the occupation of 


ursuance of the order of 


In my judgment, the pub- || 
| lic interests require that appropriations should be || 


made for the completion of that wing with as little }| an exelusive ownership in them fora Lmited time. 


reasury, who |! 
for || 
that 
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the cost of constructing a new one in all respects 
suitable for the purposes of the Departmen; 


| When to this fact are added the loss of time in 


communicating with the heads of the Burea 
who are scattered through five or six buildings 
some of which are more than a quarter of a mij, 
distant from the office of the head of the Depart. 
ment, and the increase of expense occasioned hy 
the employment of additional doorkeepers, meg. 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers, it will be found 
will be promoted by the eree. 
tion of a suitable building for this Department, 
The eastern wing of the Patent Office, including 
the basement, contains thirty rooms besides the 
large saloon, two hundred and sixty-eight fee 
long and sixty-three wide, which is designed fo, 
The Patent Office does 


us, 


of these rooms. I propose, there- 
fore, as soon as that wing is ready for use, to 
transfer to it the officers attached to the Depari- 
ment proper, and also those belonging to the Ip- 
dian Bureau. 

When the west wing shall have been completed, 


the upper saloon, to the Land and Pension Offices, 
ar and Treasury Departments would there- 
by be relieved from-the inconveniences to which 


be brought together under one roof. If, in the 
progress of time, the Patent Office should need 


construction of a building on the north side of the 
square, so as to complete the quadrangle accord- 
ing to the original design, or by withdrawing one 
or more of the bureaus to some other building, 
Many years, however, will probably elapse be- 


contemplates the appropriation of two halls of the 
entire size of the wings for that poem it is 
ed for twenty 


any part of the Patent Office for purposes other 


| than those for which it was originally designed. 


It is said that it was paid for out of the patent 
| fund, and that it therefore belongs to the inventors. 
| This objection rests upon a mistake both as to the 
facts of the case and the inference which is drawn 
| from them. But, as it may possibly mislead some 


; who are not conversant with the subject, it is 
|| proper to notice it. 

|| [tis not true that the cost of the Patent Office 
| building has been 
| the contrary, it will be found, on a careful exam- 
| ination of the accounts, that but little more than 


id out of the patent fund. On 


one eighth part of the cost of the principal build- 
| ing and two wings has been derived from the pat- 
ent fund. But, if the facts were as represented, 


| they by no means justify the inference derived 
'| from them. 
|| The Government, for the encouragement of the 


talent and inventive genius of our citizens, grants, 
by patent, to the authors of books or inventors of 
| new and useful improvements in machinery, &c., 


| As a consideration for the franchises thus secured 
to them, the Government exacts from the patent- 
ees a fee or tax of thirty dollars, which is paid 
_ into the patent fund. en the inventor gets his 
| patent he has received the consideration for his 
_ money, and the transaction is at an end. 

The ground assumed by those who claim the 
Patent Office as the property of inventors, neces- 
sarily involves the proposition that they are enti- 


| tled not only to their franchises but also to the 


price which was paid for them. Upon the same 
principle, the purchasers of public lands might 


| partment has assured me are indispensably neces- | claim a right to control the appropriation of the 


of the | ors of dutiable goods the privilege of regulating 


money which they paid for them; or the consum- 


the expenditure of the revenue derived from cus- 
toms. 
EXTENSION OF CAPITOL. 
Since the adoption of the plan approved by you 
for the enla ent of the Capitol, the work has 
been diligently prosecuted. 


The foundations of both wings are now nearly 
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‘their relative progress in regard to any particular 
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senna and if suitable appropriations be made | 
by Congress at its approaching session no effort || 
will be spared to push on the work with as much | 
dispatch as may be consistent with its faithful | 
execution. } 
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THE CENSUS. 


Returns have been received from the officers en- 
gaged in taking the census in all the States and 
rerritories except California. Partial returns have || 
been received from Utah and California, and the || 
remainder are expected in a few days. ‘This de- 
jay has prevented my making the apportionment | 
of representation among the several States, as con- | 
templated by the act of Congress approved 23d 
May, 1850. That act provides that so soon as 
the next and each subsequent enumeration of the || 
inhabitants of the several States directed by the | 
Constitution of the United States to be taken, shall 
be completed and returned to the office of the De- | 

artment of the Interior, it shall be the duty of the || 
Decretary of the Interior to ascertain the aggregate || 
representative population in the manner prescribed | 
by the Constitution and the laws, and then proceed | 
to ascertain the representative population of each || 
State, and the number of representatives to which | 
each is entitled. | 
| 

| 


! 
| 


The law further requires that the Secretary of 
the Interior shall transmit to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Executive of each State, 
without delay, a certificate under his seal of office 
of the number of members apportioned to each 
State. 

[t will thus be perceived that there are two con- 
ditions precedent to the performance of this duty. 
Before | can act the enumeration must be com- 
pleted and returned to the office of the Department 
of the Interior. Until these conditions are per- 
formed I have no jurisdiction over the subject. I 
am not euthoranl to act upon partial returns, nor 
until they are officially made to the Department. 
Neither of these prerequisites having yet been 
complied with, I have not been able to make the 
apportionment. When the enumerations are com- 
pleted and returned, no time will be lost in per- 
forming the duties devolved orf the Department. 

A large number of clerks are now engaged in 
classifying and arranging in a suitable form for 
publication the diversified statistical information 
furnished by the tables. It is believed that when 
completed it will be the most perfect work of the 
kind ever presented to the public. No pains have 
been spared to secure perspicuity of arrangement 
and accuracy of execution. To avoid the errors 
which have crept into former works of the kind, 
I have required that all the calculations and clas- 
sifications should be made by responsible clerks |, 
in office, instead of being confided to females and | 
other persons having no interest on the subject, as 
has been done on former occasions. This course | 
has required the employment of more clerks on 
that particular service, but the small increase of | 
expense thus incurred, will be more than counter- H 
balanced by the greater accuracy of the results. || 

Being desirous that this great national work || 
should be rendered as perfect as possible in all re- | 
spects, by the advice of the Census Board I author- | 
ized Mr. Joseph C. G. Kennedy, the Superintend- 
ent of the Census, to visit Europe during the past 
summer for the purpose of examining the systems | 
of statistics of most of the enlightened nations of |. 
the world, and of obtaining from them and from || 
personal communication with those most familiar || 
with the subject all information which could be || 

rocured, Heaccordingly visited England, France, | 
igium, Austria, and Prussia, and examined their || 
official statistics, and had conferences with their || 
public officers and others possessing the most ex- || 
tensive and varied knowledge of the subject. By || 

these means he has gained information of muc 

practical value in the arrangement of our own 

census for publication. He was also instructed to 
suggest to the proper officers of the respective | 
| 


i 


de ne ts 


; 


Governments the propriety of adopting a uniform 
system of classification for all nations who were 
in the habit of making enumerations of their pop- 
ulation and productions. At present the census 
of each nation is taken upon different principles, 
and the results are stated in different forms, so 
that it is impossible to institute a comparison of 


subject of inquiry. I p that each nation 
should suggest its plan for taking the enumeration 
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of the population, productions, &e., and upon an 
examination of their respective advantages, a com- 
mon system should be formed for general adoption. 
Uniformity being thus secured, it would be easy 
to make a comparison of their relative progress, 
and to deduce correct conclusions as to the causes 
which contributed to produce the different results. 
The suggestion was received with favor by many 
of the most eminent men of Europe, and a prop- 
osition has been submitted for a Congress of rep- 
resentatives from the principal nations of the world, 
at Brussels, in September, 1852, for the purpose 
of carrying it into effect. 

Mr. Kennedy was also directed to inquire into 


the Interior. 


eee 





| the measures which had been adopted by the most 
|, enlightened nations of Europe for the development 


of their agricultural resources, and the agencies 
employed by them respectively for that purpose. 

Upon all these points his report, which accom- 
panies this communication, will afford much valu- 
able information. The whole expense incurred 
by him in the performance of these important 
duties did not exceed one thousand five hundred 
dollars, being nothing more than his actual pre- 
sonal expenses. 

In my last report I stated my belief that the 
sum already appropriated for paying the expenses 
incurred in taking the census and preparing it for 

ublication would be sufficient for that purpose. 
t has been ascertained, however, that the addi- 
tional sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars will be necessary, and I therefore respectfully 
recommend the appropriation of that amount for 
the completion of the work. 

With the view of enabling Congress to form a 
just estimate of the importance and varied charac- 
ter of the information derived from the late cen- 
sus, and of the admirable arrangement of the ta- 
bles, the Superintendent has, with my sanction, 
caused the returns of Maryland to be printed for 
the use of the members of the two Houses. That 
State was selected, because, from its central posi- 
tion, and the character of its population, soil, pro- 
ductions, and industrial pursuits, its census pre- 
sented the best illustration of the extent and 

ractical utility of the information which has 
ane gained. ~- 

Another object was to furnish a specimen of the 


stylein which, according to my judgment, it ought | 


to be published. Such a specimen will be of great 
value in contracting for the publication of the en- 


tire work, by furnishing a standard by which the | 


contractor will be governed in regard to the paper, 


printing, and general style of execution. 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


rectly to Congress, it is unnecessary for me to 
present a review of the operations of that bureau, 

here is one point, however, on which I deem it 
my a to offer some explanation. 

The Industrial Exhibition which was opened in 
London in the month of May naturally attracted 
much attention in this country. It was the first 
occasion in the history of the world when all the 
nations of the earth were invited to make an 


exhibition of their natural poeeie and the | 
1 


results of their labor in all t 


e departments of in- 
dustry. 


Believing that great advantages would accrue to | 


the people of the United States from having an 
agent present at this interesting display, who was 


jects of interest which might be exhibited, I au- 
thorized Mr. Charles F. Stansbury, an intelligent 


officer connected with the Patent Office, to go to) 


London and discharge that duty. 
He accordingly spent several months in making 


a minute examination of the most choice and val- | 


uable products of nature and art which were pre- 
sented; and I have no doubt that his report, which 


is now in course of preparation, will be a valuable | 


and interesting document. He was instructed to 


| inform himself particularly in regard, to all the 
| natural productions, implements, machinery, man- 


ufactures, and processes of manufacture, works 
of art, and other objects of interest peculiar to each 
nation, so as to be able to impart the knowledge 


| thus acquired to the people of our own country. | 
As all the latest improvements in machinery and | 
| the useful arts were there displayed, a careful | 
| 
| Patent Office, in enabling it to decide whether ma || bureau sh 


description of them will be of great value to the 
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chines and other alleged inventions and discoveries 


are really new and useful, so as to be proper sub- 


jects for patents, or copied from those exhibited at 


the London Fair. The farmer and mechanic will 
also be benefited by obtaining information as to 
the most approved instruments, tools, and pro- 
cesses employed in their respective occupations; 
and the general reader cannot fail to be interested 
and instructed by an accurateand authentic account 
of the most extensive and varied collection of use- 
ful objects which bas ever been brought tovether 
from the @ifferent quarters of the world. I[t is 
proposed to append this report to that of the Com- 
missioner of Patents; and, if Congress shall deem 
it proper, to publish it with that document. It will - 
doubtless greatly enlarge the circle of useful infor- 
mation, and give a new stimulus to the enterprise 


and industry of the people. 


AGRICULTURAL BURBAU. 

In my last report | earnestly recommended the 
establishment of an Agricultural Burean. My 
opinion on that subject remains unchanged; end i 
beg leave to refer to and reaffirm al) that I then 
said in regard to it. 

Agriculture is unquestionably the great interest 
of our country, whether we have reference to the 
number of persons employed in it or to the value 
of their productions. ie appears from the census 
of 1840 that the whole number of persons at that 
time engaged in this pursuit was 3,719,951; in 
manufactures, 791,749; and in commerce, 117,607 
More than four fifths of the entire population were 
therefore employed in the cultivation of the soil. 
At present it is believed that the proportion is still 
greater, in consequence of the change in the policy 
of the Government, which has induced many to 
beceme agriculturists who were formerly engaged 
in manufactures. And yet we find that, whilst a 
large portion of the sessions of every Congress is 
devoted to the protection and encouragement of 
manufactures and commerce, nothing has been 
done for agriculture. Within a few years after 
the adoption of the Constitution, President Wash- 
ington recommended to Congress the establishment 
of a Bureau of Agricuiture, but nothing was done 
to carry his recommendation into effect. 

The subject has since been brougnt to the atten- 
tion of Congress from time to time, by Executive 
communications, reports of the heads of Depart- 


| ment, and petitions from the people, but without 


success. 

As the results of the late census have furnished 
Official evidence of the importance of this interest, 
and as we are now at peace with all the world, 


| and fortunately relieved from those distracting and 
As the Commissioner of Patents reports di- | 


embarrassing topics which have so long disturbed 
the harmony of our legislative assemblies, and 
withdrawn their attention from the true interests 
of the country, it seems to me that no time could 
be more auspicious than the present to secure for 
this great subject a candid and enlightened consid- 
eration. 

The best mode of illustrating the utility of an 
Agricultural Bureau is to present a condensed 
statement of the duties which it should be required 
to perform. It should be charged with the duty 
of collecting and disseminating information in re- 
gard to the cultivation of the soil, in all its branches. 
{t should investigate every proposed improvement 


| in the tillage of the earth or in the construction of 
|| implements of husbandry. 
competent to understand and describe all the ob- | 


It should collect from 
our own and foreign countries every variety of 
seed, fruit, plant, and vegetable, and distribute 
them, with full and accurate information as to the 
soil, climate, and mode of cultivation best adapted 
to each. Through the agency of our national 
ships and merchant vessels arrangements could be 
made for the importation of all the valuable vege- 
table productions and animals of other countries. 
This wovlld enable us to appropriate te ourselves 
the results of the wisdom, experience, and im- 
provements of all the world in regard to agriculture, 
and we should soon be rendered independent 


| of other countries for many articles which are 


now imported at great cost. One or more officers 
should be connected with it thoroughly acquair ted 
with the principles of geology, mineralogy, chem- 


| istry, and botany, for the purpose of investigating 


and reporting unon the character and properties of 
every variety of s»il, rock, mineral, and vegetable, 
and their an poe to useful purposes. To this 

also be inernaten the duty of scper- 
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intending the taking of each decennial census, and 
of procuring and classifying from year to year all 
the statistical information which can be obtained in 


respect to theagriculture, manufactures, commerce, | 


tonnage, revenue expenditures, financial and bank- 
ing systems, improvements by railways, canals, 
and roads, industrial pursuits, and general progress 
of every State in the Union, and of the principal 
nations of the world. By this means a vast fund of 


useful knowledge, which cannot now be obtained, || 


would be always accessible to Congress and the 


Executive. The value of such infomation in | 


shaping our own policy can hardly be estimated. 
Facts like these are the ground-work of all wise 
legislation. In the language of an enlightened 
statesman of Europe, ** Statistical knowledge is 
‘the true basis of every just and paternal admin- 
‘istration, and without it it is impossible to realize 
‘the ameliorations which are necessary to the 
‘prosperity of the conntry.’”? This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to our own country, whose 
interests are so diversified, and spread over such 
a wile extent of territory, as to render it impossi- 


ble to legislate wisely in regard to them without a | 


therough knowledce of their value and relations 


to each other. The information furnished by the | 
returns of our census is of great importance; bat, | 
when we remember that it is obtained but once in | 


ten years, and that in the intermediate time rapid 
changes are going on,and new interests are spring- 
ing into existence, and new States added to the 


Union, it will at once be perceived that it is not | 
sufficient for the purposes of ourGovernment. It | 


should be the duty of the officers of the bureau to 
keep pace with the annual progress of the nation, 


derived from the proper authorities of each State. 

England, in connection with her Board of 
Trade, has a Statistical Bureau and Registrar 
General, which keep the Government constantly 
advised ef the general condition of the country 
and the frets illustrative of the progress and wants 
of each particular branch of its industry. 


France has regarded the subject of agriculture 
of so much importance as to create a separate | 


department to take charge of its interests, She 


has also established, in connection with it, a bu- | 


rean of statistics, the results of whose labors are 


annually: published for the information of her Gov- | 
ernment and people. ‘There are also no less than | 


twenty colleges in France established under the 
patronage of the Government, in which botany, 
zoélogy, chemistry, agriculture, and the treatment 


of the diseases of cattle are the subjects of instruc- | 
tion. Committees are also employed constantly by | 
the Government in investigating all improventients | 


connected with agriculture, and in collecting and 
distributing seeds, plants, vegetables, and fruits. 
The publications of the results of the inquiries 
and investigations .of these different agents of the 
Government constitute the most valuable contri- 
butions which have been made to agricultural and 
statistical science; and I avail myself of this op- 


portunity to say that the acknowledgments of | 


this Department are due to the Minister of Agricul- 


ture for a valuable collection of seeds, &c., which || 


he has courteously presented as specimens of the 
preductions of France and its colonies. 
In Belgium the subject of agriculture is under 


the control of the Minister of the Interior, but is | 


assigned to a special bureau, attached to which 
ia an agricultural council, consisting of eighteen 
members, two of whom are annually chosen by 
each of thenine provincial boards. ‘There is also 
a statistical bureau connected with the Depart- 


ment, under the direction of one of the most sci- | 


entific men in Europe. 

Prussia has a bureau of statistics, which was 
established in 1806, and is now connected with the 
Department of Finance. 

Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Spain, and other 
countries of Europe, have also exhibited their 
high appreciation of this branch of political sci- 
ence, by establishing bureaus to collect and classi- 


fy all the important facts connected with the de- | 


velopment of their resources and the condition 
and wants of their people. 


‘The beneficial operation of these important | 
agencies is everywhere visible in the improved || . 
condition of the agriculture of the countries into || tire length, which appears, from the map, to be 
whieh they have been introduced, and in the |! three degrees of longitude. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


| the Colorado, one where the line crosses the Em- 
| igrant trail on the desert, one where it crosses the 











exact information which the Government pos- 
sesses of the value and progress of every depart- || 
| ment of its industry. : 
In view of these facts, I cannot but think that | 


a just regard to the welfare of our country re? | 


quires that Congress should lose no further time | 
in establishing an agricultural and statistical bu- | 
reau; and I therefore request that you will again || 


invite their attention to the subject. 
MEXICAN BOUNDARY. 

In my last report 1 stated that the initial point 
on the Pacific and the point of junction of the | 
Gila with the Colorado river had been determined 
and fixed; that the intervening line had been run 
and marked, and temporary monuments erected | 
thereon for a distance of about thirty miles. 
The determination of the geographical positions | 
of the ‘* initial point ”’ on the Pacific and the point | 

of junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers by 


Major Wm. H. Emory, furnished all the elements || 


necessary for computing the azimuth of the straight 
line of boundary connecting these two points. | 
The azimuth was computed and laid off at both | 


extremities of the line, and what remained to com- | 


plete this western or Pacific section, was the run- || 
ning and marking the line artificially upon the || 


surface of the earth. 
The joint commission, previous to their adjourn- 
ment to meet at El Paso, appointed two engineers, 


| one from each side, to complete this section of the 


work. Capt. E. L. F. Hardcastle was appointed, | 
and conducted the work on the part of the United 
States, which was completed on the 14th of July 
last. ‘The line was run throughout its whole ex- 


|, tent, (about one hundred and fifty miles,) and is 
and to present to Congress at every session a con- | 
densed view of all the statistical information to be | 


artificially marked by appropriate and permanent | 
monuments. A marble monument seventeen feet 
in height was placed at the ‘* initial point ’’ on the 
Pacific coast, and six monuments of cast iron 
were located at other points along the line, as fol- 


lows, viz: one near the point of junction of the || 


Gila and Colorado rivers, one at the crossing of | 


bed of New river, and two where it crosses the 
two main roads leading into Lower California. | 

The duty of running and marking the eastern 
section of the line, commencing at the Rio Grande 
and extending thence to connect with the line at 
the junction of the Gila and Colorado, was confi- 


ded, on the part of the United States, to John R. || 


Bartlett, Esq., who was appointed a commjssioner 
for that purpose on the 14th of June, 1850. 
Shortly after his appointment, Mr. Bartlett or- 
ganized his party and proceeded to the scene of 
his duties. He arrived at Indianola, Texas, on | 
the 3lst August, 1850. He there detailed a com- 
pany to make a chain and compass survey, and 





| to carry a line of levels to determine a profile of || 
the route from Indianola to El Paso. At Indi- 


[Nov. 29, 
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Many propositions and counter propositions 
were submitted by the two Commissioners respects 
ively. The Mexican Commissioner proposed t, 
ascertain the true geographical position of the 
western extremity of the southern line of New 
Mexico, and run the line thence to the Rio Grand, 
To this, however, the Commissioner of the United 
States would not agree, because, as the Rio Grande 
was in fact more than two degrees west of its sy». 
posed position, the effect of that proposition would 
have been to give the United States a line exteng. 
ing westward but about one degree, instead of 


|| three degrees from that river. 


‘Difficulties also existed in regard to the latituds 
of the point where the Rio Grande strikes the 
southern line of New Mexico. By the map it 
appears to be at latitude 31° 45’, whereas the true 
position is latitude 32° 22’, 

After much discussion it was agreed between 
the Commissioners, on the 25th of December last, 


|| that the ‘initial point’? should be established 


‘“where the Rio Grande strikes the southerp 
boundary of New Mexico at 32° 22’ north laiti- 
tude,’’ and 2d, that the line should extend thence 
westward three degrees of longitude. When the 
commission was originally organized, Brevet Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. McClellan was detailed by the 


War Department to act as its chief astronomer, 
'In the month of October, 1850, it was found 


necessary to recall him, and Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel Graham was immediately ordered to take 


| his place, in the confident expectation that under 


his direction the work would be vigorously prose- 


/ecuted, He did not, however, arrive at El Paso 


until the 24th day of June, 1851; and misunder- 
standings having arisen between him and the Com- 
missioner in regard to their respective functions 


/ and powers, which caused a suspension of active 
| operations. on the line, it was deemed proper to 


recall him and to substitute Brevet Major William 
H. Emory, the officer who superintended the run- 
ning and marking of the line from the Pacific coast 
to the Colorado. He was appointed on the 13th 
day of September last, and within ten days there- 


| after took his departure for the theatre of his op- 
erations. He arrived at San Antonio, in Texas, 


early in October, and, it is supposed, has by this 


| time joined the commission. 


The known experience, ability, and energy of 
Major-Emory in conducting operations in the field 
furnish.the surest guarantees for the prompt and 
faithful prosecution of the survey. 

After the withdrawal of Lieutenant Colonel 


| McClellan from the Astronomical Corps, Lieuten- 


ant Whipple, the officer next in rank, took charge 
of its operations, and at the latest advices the line 
had been ascertaimed and run from the initial point 
on the Rio Grande to the neighberhood of ‘* the 
Copper Mines,”’ a distanee of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. It will be impossible, how- 


anola he was met by: great and unexpected diffi- || ever, to complete the work within the time allowed 


culties arising from the scarcity of provisions and 


by law, and an extension of it will therefore be in- 


deficiency in the means of transportation. By || dispensably necessary. The number of persons 


the terms of the adjournment agreed upon by the || attached tothe commission was found to be greater 
Commissioners, they were required to meet at El || than necessary, and it has, therefore, been consid- 


Paso on the first Monday in November, 1850 ; | 
but, in consequence of the obstacles referred to, | 
Mr. Bartlett was unable to reach that place before 





erably reduced. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
1 deem it my duty to invite particular attention 


the 13th of that month. Fortunately, however, || to the interests of this District. Being unrepre- 
his delay caused no practical inconvenience, asthe || sented in the councils of the nation, its citizens 
Mexican Commissioner did not arrive until the || are obliged to rely on the justice and magnanimity 


| Ist of December. The first meeting of the Com- 


missioners was held on the 3d day of December, 


| 1850. The instructions to Mr, Bartlett required | 
|} him to establish the line according to the terms. of 





the treaty, and the map of Disturnell, of 1847, 


, of Congress for sach legislation as its welfare may 


require. The acceptance by Congress of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over it, carried with it an obliga- 
tion to fulfill. all. the duties which pertain to that 


| relation; and, judging from the past, there is no 
referred to in it. It was soon found, however, || 


reason to doubt that all the just demands of its 


that the subject was encompassed by difficulties, || citizens will be promptly and liberally supplied. 
as actual observations proved that many of the || The city of Washington has peculiar claims on 


important points on the map were located a con- 
siderabledistance from their true pesition. Ac- 
cording to Disturnell’s map the longitude of the 


Rio Grande, near the initial point of the line, || to the 


|| the munificence of Congress. It owes its existence 


to the establishment of the seat of the Federal 
Government here. It was planned with reference 
rposes of Government, and not for the 


would appear to be 279-35’ west from Washing- || convenience of its permanent inhabitants. The 
ton, whereas its true position is 29° 40’, thus || extensive scale on which its avenues and. streets 


showing an efror of more than two degrees. 
The fifth article of the treaty requires that the 
line shall run from the initial point, which is 


and public grounds were laid out, and the powers 
reserved over them, prove conclusively that its 
founders intended that they should be improved 


where the Rio Grande strikes the southern line of || and adorned by the General Government. It be- 
New Mexico, along that line westwardly, its en- || ing the residence of most of the executive officers 


during their term of service, and of the members 
of the two Housesof the Legislature whilst they are 
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in session, and also of the representatives of foreign 
Governments near our own, we should feel a pa- 
7 


triotic desire to add to its comforts and attractions, 


b nd to render it worthy of the name of its founder, | 


Ata 


and of its relation to our great Republic. 
cested of supplying it with water from some of 
the neighboring streams, and surveys were made 
with the view of carrying it into effect. No effi- 
went measures, however, were adopted, and the 
scheme was for the time abandoned. On the 30th 
September, 1850, Congress being impressed with 
7 A just . h : 
adopted a resolution directing the War Depart- 
ment to cause necessary surveys and estimates to 
he made to show the practicability and cost of intro- 


very early period of its history, the idea was sug- | 


} 
i 


sense of the importance of the subject, | 


ducing a copious supply of pure water inte the city, ' 


In January, 1851, the Secretary of War reported 

to Congress the results of the survey, which 

© howed that an ample supply could be obtained at 
» cost of $500,000. This sum is so small com- 
nared with the advantages to be derived from the 
work, that I cannot hesitate to urge the adoption 
of the plan proposed in the report. ‘The losses 


ready sustained by the destruction by fire of the 
former Treasury Building, General Post Office, 


amount to more than the estimated cost of the im- 
provement. 


A prudent regard 


and Patent Office, and other public buildiags, | 


The archives of the country and the | 
©) various public edifices are still exposed to constant 
danger from the same cause. 


- for their security would of itself be sufficient to | 


justify the undertaking; but when tothis is super- 
> added the obligation to provide forthe comfort, and 
health, and safety of the inhabitants of the city, it 
» would seem to be a matter of imperative duty. 

"In my last annual report I invited attention to 


' 


oe 


creation of the office of Solicitor. Experience in 
the diverse and important duties with which this 


at 


Ges 


| viction as to the propriety of that recommenda- 

» tion; and, without repeating the reasons therefor, 

5 | beg leave again to bespeak for it the considera- 
tion of Congress. 

r ALEX. H. H. STUART, 

c Secretary of the Interior. 
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Aggregate amounts of ex-, 





) penses of courts of the Sp 
; United States paid out cag 
| of the ‘Judiciary~ fund, a2 
Periods. | with the salaries and} os 
} compensation of the} oes 
Marshals and District | eo 
| Attorneys vate >S 
| thereto. < 
\ 
a | i} 


Se 
From— { 
1791 to 1793 3 yrs. | $34,875 86 $11,425 28 


} 

1794 to 17996 * } 153,497 97 | 25,082 99 
1800 & 18012 «« 84,428 99 | 42,214 39 
182 to 18054 «« 174,443 68 43,610 92 
1806 to 1809 4 «6 299,908 89 TAQT7T 22 
1810 to 1813 4, “ 282,640 49 70,660 12 
I8i4to 1817 4 * 321,030 69 80,257 67 
1718 to 1821 4 «€ 468,748 99 117,187 24 
182 to 1825 4 «6 513,700 90 | 198,495 92 
18% to 8294 «© | 598,333 62 | 149,583 40 
1820 & 1831.Q «« | 408,865 03 204,492 51 
1832 to 183876 | 1,559,161 49 259,860 24 
‘1838 & 18392 « | 642,703 43 } $21,351 71 
1840 & 1R8419 «<< "747,390 26 373.695 13 
1842 to 1847 54 2,555,427 77 464,623 23 
148 & 1849Q 938,446 05 469,223 02 

18501 « | 513,428 20 
gst 1 «| 616,279 ee | 564,854 04 








Increase per centum of Population and Expenses of 
Courts since the year 1800. 
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1800 to | In L800. | \p.c- 
1820. (5,305,925! 9,638,131) 81 


1830, |5,305,925) 12,866,920 142 
° i } 

1840. 5,305,925, 17,062,566'220| 42,214.29 373,695.13). 785 

1849. 5,905,925! 22,000,000 314| 42,21 4.29/469,293.02 1,011 


1851. '5,205,995 23,000,000 333| 42,214.20 564 (854.04 1,297 


Year 1800.! Dolls. | p.ct. 
842,214.29,117,187.24, 170 


42,214-29204,432.51} 384 





the designation of the Department, and renewed | 
the recommendation of my predecessor for the | 


Department is charged still strengthens my con- | 


eines 
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eport of the Secretary of War. 


Report of the Secretary of War. 
War Deparrment, 
W asuincron, Vovember 29, 1851. 

Sir: I beg leave to submit the following report 
of the operations of this Department during the 
year which has just expired. 

The subject which has most engaged the atten- 
tion of the Department has been the defence of 
‘Texas, New Mexico, and the Mexican territory 
adjacent to our own, against the incursions of the 
neighboring Indian twibes. 


In my last annual report | briefly adverted to 
Unlike their race 


; in this part of the*continent, these tribes are ac- 


| by motives of plunder. 


tuated not so much by hostility to the whites, as 
Accustomed, from tame 
immemorial, to carry on a predatory warfare 
against the Spanish settlements in their vicinity, 


| they submit with reluctance to the efforts of a new | 


which the Government and individuals have al- |! 


and more powerful race to puta stop to their in- 
eursions. ‘The character of the country, which 
aitords wonderful facilities to escape, and presents 
almost insurmountable obstacles to pursuit, is 
wonderfully adapted to these marauding expedi- 
tions. As infantry is of little use in a service 
which consists principally in pursuing smail par- 
ties who are always mounted, | recommended, 
in my last report, the raising of an additional 
mounted regiment, equipped with special reference 
to this service. Congress not having adopted this 
recommendation, all that remained for the De- 
partment to do was to make sucha disposition of 


| the force at its disposal as would most effectually 


| 
| 


| Pacific. 


protect our own territory and fulfill our treaty ob- 
ligations to Mexico. Accordingly, prompt meas- 
ures were taken to concentrate, on the confines of 
Texas and New Mexico, as many of the troops 
adapted to this service as could he spared from 
other quarters. 
The Indians in California and Oregon having 
always appeared of au uuwarlike character, and 
disposed to cultivate the good will of the whites, 
it was thought that the services of the regiment of 
mounted riflemen might be dispensed with on the 
It was therefore ordered to Texas. Bre- 
vet Major General Smith, its commander, was put 


/in command of the eighth military department, 
_and Brevet Brigadier General Hitchcock was or- 


dered to succeed him in the command of the Pacific 
division, 
In the interval of several months which elapsed 


| between the death of Brevet Major General Brooke 


and the arrival of Brevet Major General Smith in 
Texas, the command of that department devolved 
on Brevet Brigadier General Harney, during which 
time this officer displayed his accustomed activity 


| in grresting the incursions of the Indians; and the 


good effect of the measures adopted by him, are 


\| already descernible in the comparative tranquillity 


which that section of the country has for seme 


| time past enjoyed, 


Some of the fiercest and most insolent of the 
tribes in all that region occupy the northern por- 
tion of Texas where the streams that flow into the 


| Mississippi,as well as those that empty themselves ° 
pp pty 


| Rio Grande into the Mexican territory. 


'y 
| 
' 
| 
i 


| 


directly into the Gulf, find their sources. From 
this region these tribes make frequent forays, not 
only into Texas and New Mexico, but across the 
With | 
the double object of overawing these tribes and of 
affording protection to such emigrants as may 
take that route to Texas, New Mexico, or Cali- 
fornia, I deemed it advisable to establish a chain | 
of military posts on that frontier, For this pur- 
pose, the fifth regiment of infantry (which was | 
already stationed high up the Red river and the 
Arkansas) was ordered to advance further into 
the interior, and to establish a chain of posts ex- | 
tending in a western direction, and following, as 
nearly as practicable, the route called (from the | 
name of the officer who traced it) “ Marcy’s || 
route’? 

The seventh regiment of infantry was ordered 
from Jefferson Barracks to occupy the stations 
abandoned by the fifth. 

In New Mexico the Indians had become so 
bold as to commit their depredations within a few 
miles of the military posts, and I regret to say 
that in no instance was their audacity chastised. | 
To remedy, if possible, this state of things, Brevet |, 
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Colonel Summer was ordered to the command of 
that department. 

He arrived at Santa Fé in the month of July 
last: and his first step was to make a new, and, 
it is believed, a more judicious arrangement of 
the military posts. His next was to set out with 
a portion of his command on an expedition into 
the country of the Navajos, a powerful tribe which 
has long spread terror, not only in Texas and 
New Mexico, but even in the State of Sonora. 
The result of this expedition is not yet known; 
but if he should accomplish no more than to estab- 
lish a military post among them, and retaliate upon 
them, by capturing their herds and destroying 
their fields, the expedition will not have been 
fruitless. 

Experience has shown that the most effectual 
way to protect our settlements is to overawe’ the 
Indians by a constant display of military force in 
their immediate neighborhood; for this reason, as 
well as on account of the demoralizing influence of 
the towns and villages on the troons, the com- 
manding officers, both in'‘Texas and New Mexico, 
were directed to remove the stations as near the 
frontiers as circumstances would permit. Both 
these officers have, with theiraccustomed prompti- 
tude, taken steps to carry this measure into effect, 
and made an entirely new arrangement of posts, 
looking, as far as practicable, alike to the defence 
of our own territory and that of Mexico. Strong 
hopes are entertained that when their plans shall 
have been fully developed, the Indians will be dis- 
posed to make treaties and to observe them. 

‘The United States have thus endeavored to fulfill, 
to their fullest extent, the obligations imposed upon 
them by their late treaty with Mexico. ft surely 
was never contemplated that the entire expense 
and responsibility of defending her territery 
against these incursions, should devolve upon us. 
The language of the treaty admits of no such con- 
struction, and, if it did, it would require of us 
what it would be obviously impossible for us to 
perform. As the United States have no right to 
station their troops within the limits of Mexico, 
how is it possible for them, entirely, to protect her 
against tribes, most of whom occupy the vast des- 
ert lying between the two countries? All that we 
can do is to make common cause with her: to 
make her wrongs our own; to chastise, if possible, 
the tribes by whom they are committed; to compel 


| them, whenever it is possible to do 40, to make 


restitution of Mexiean prisoners and property; 
and finally, in our treaties with them, to guard 
the mterests of Mexican citizens as carefully as 
those of our own, and to punish any violation of 
the one as severely as eo thatof the other. It is 
manifest, too, that whatever efforts we may make 
for the protection of Mexico, will not only be 
fruitless, but absolutely prejudicial, unless ‘they 
are aided by corresponding efforts on her part, 
‘The number of our military posts, the vigilance, 
activity, and courage of our troops, all tend to 
drive these marauders from Bur border towards 
that of Mexico, where they ean carry on their 
depredations with almost certain impunity. 

‘The difference in the character of the inhabit- 
ants of the two countries abso tends to the same 
result. Our people are all familiar with the use of 
arms, and readily form themselves into militia 
companies for their own defence. It was this cir- 


}} cumstance, joined with a native hardihood of char- 


acter, that enabled the pioneers of all our States 


| to subdue tribes far more formidable than the rob- 


ber bands that infest the frontiers of Mexico. The 


| inhabitants of Mexico, on the contrary, have little 


skill in firearms, nothing that deserves the nama 
of a militia, and little of that daring intrepidity 


| which distinguishes the early settlers of our own 


country. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Indians stand less in awe of the Mexicans than 


they do of our people, and that, where both coun- 
tries present equal temptations to plunder, they 
should direct their incursions towards the former 
rather than the latter. 

It is not improbable, also, that the feebleness of 
the Federal authority in Mexico, the distracted 
state of that Republic, and the civil contests that 
have so long divided her people, may impair her 
influence among savages who know no right but 
power, and no motive but the fear of its exerci#e. 

The portion of Mexico which is said to have 
suffe mest from these depredations, is the 
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State of Sonora. Between that State and the in- | 


the necessity of creating an additional regiment of 
habited portions of Texas and New Mexico, 


that description of force, as that country is not 
there is an extensive range of mountain and des- || peculiarly adapted to cavalry, and its place may 
ert, for the most part uninhabitable, and at certain || well be supplied by infantry. Nevertheless, by 
seasons of the year, almost impassable. To send, || the report of the General-in-Chief it will be seen 


therefore, to that frontier, a sufficient force to af- || that he considers not only this additional regiment || 


ford it any effectual protection, and to maintain it || of cavalry, but also an increase in the rank and 
there, would be attended with difficulties almost || file of the infantry and artillety as indispens- 
insuperable. A post, however, has been estab- || ably necessary. While I feel some hesitation in 
lished at the junction of the Gila and the Colo- || urging upon Contin any addition to the force on 
rado, and the commander of the Pacific division || the frontier, where the support of troops is at- 
hus been directed to examine whether it would || tended with such enormous expense, I cannot but 
not be practicable and expedient to establish one | acknowledge the force of his remarks and the 
or more posts higher up the Gila. His report on || weight that is due to his reeommendation. I hope, 
that subject has not yet been received. It has |} therefore, that the matter will be submitted to 
‘ been fully ascertained, however, that to maintait’ Congress. 

even an inconsiderable force in that region would The entire number of men borne on the rolls 
be attended with an enormous expense. 

These depredations in Sonora are committed 
chiefly by the Apaches and the Navajos—the same 
tribes that are the most troublesome in Texas and | small force is scattered over a frontier of several 
New Mexico. The troops employed in the de- || thousands of miles in extent, its insufficiency will 
fence of our own settlements are, therefore, indi- || be apparent. 
rectly aiding in the defence of Sonora; for, if we || 
can succeed in compelling these tribes to make 
treaties and to fulfill them, the measure will be as 
conducive to the protection of the Mexican terri- | 
tory as of our own. 

it must not, however, be supposed that the In- 
dians taat infest the Mexican settlements all reside 
within our limits. It is difficult to assign any defi- | 
nite boundaries to wandering tribes who subsist 
almost entirely by the chase, or on herds of cattle 
which they drive before them in their migrations; | 


| estimate, will furnish an effective force of not more 
than 8,500 men. 


Army, and to the causes that produced it. 
causes are, principally— 


First. That, as has been already stated, more 


in time of war. 


amounts to 10,538; which, according to the usual | 


When it is considered that this | 


In my last annual report I adverted to the enor- | 
mous increase in the expense of supporting the | 


These 1 


than one half of the whole Army is stationed on | 
our remote frontier, and, so far as expenses are | 
concerned, may be considered as in active service | 


Nov. 99, 
Senate & Ho. oe Rua, 


panes = ——= 
| _ Third. The frontier posts, as may be seen }, 
|| the foregoing list, were then situated in the mj J 
_ of a fertile and productive country, where negy| 
_all the supplies for the troops could be procy 
Now, on the contrary, they are, for the most 
in one of the most pews regions in the 
| world, which furnishes but a small portion of the 
necessary supplies forany army. Those supplies 
must, therefore, all be drawn from the older tates 
and transported immense distances. The conge. 
uence is, that while in 1845 the cost of transport. 
| tion (of troops and supplies) was. . . .§130,053 59 
| In 1850-’51 it amounted to. ....... 2,094,408 5} 
| In the former the cost of forage was.. 99,794 9 
In the latter it Was. ..+++ess0++e0+ 1,287,327 9) 
| The great increase in this last item arises yo, 
| only from the causes just mentioned, but also from 
the great increase of animals in the Quartermas. 
ter’s department, which, in 1845, amounted only 
to 847, and in 1850-5] to upwards of 8,000; and 
also to the fact that the mounted force has been 
|| greatly increased. 
| Fourth. The great distance which troops have 
new to be transported in going to and from the 
several posts. 
This is a very important item. Owing to the 
| smallness of our army, changes of station are ve 
|| frequent; and, instead of being made, as they for- 
merly were, by water, they are now made by 
/land. When it is recollected what a vast amount 
of transportation is necessary for an army on a 
long march, when not only their baggage but sup- 


} 


Second. That the military posts on the fron- || plies of every kind (including provisions for their 
tier were formerly on or near navigable rivers, but | daily consumption) must be carried with them, 


but it is well known that some of them have their || now, on the contrary, are either far in the interior || some idea may be formed of the expense attending 


habitual haunts within the limits of Mexico. 

There are strong reasons, too, to believe that 
the vague rumors that have reached this country 
of ravages committed by Indians in the Mexican 
States have been grossly exaggerated, and some- | 
times entirel 
gone abroad among the people of that country, || from navigation: 
that this Government was bound by its treaty with || Fort Snelling, accessible by steamboats. 
Mexico to indemnify citizens of that country who |, Fort Leavenworth, do. do. 
might sustain losses by depredations of the In- Fort Wilkins, do. do. 
dians, and from information that has reached the || Fort Gibson, do. do. 
Department, there can be no doubt that, in some || Fort Smith, do. do. 
instances, tales of depredations have been invented, | 
with a view of bringing fictitious claims for dam- by wagons. 
ages against the Government. : || Fort Atkinson, 24 miles from steamboat naviga- 

The Indians west of the Rocky Mountains are || tion, by wagons. 
represented to be less warlike in character than | 
those on the eastern.side of the continent, and, 
until recently, had manifested no unfriendly feel- 
ings towards the white settlers in their neighbor- |! tion, by wagons. 
hood. Several outbreaks, however, have, within || Fort Scott, 90 miles from steamboat navigation, 
afew months past, occurred both in California and || by wagons. ’ 
Oregon. There is reason to believe that, in some 
instances, the Indians have been goaded on to | 
these acts of hostility by the conduct of our own | 
people. Treaties have recently been made with | 
some of these tribes, which, if they are faithfully 
observed on our partgand if the white inhabitants 
are compelled to respect the boundaries of the ter- 
ritory assigned to them, will go far towards recon- || 
ciling this unfortunate race to their fate, and pre- 
venting future outbreaks. I recommend, therefore, | 
that the laws restricting intercourse with the In- 
dians an‘ encroachments on their lands, be rigidly | 
enforced, and that, if necessary, more stringent 
enactments be passed for that purpose. 

It would not be safe, however, to rely on any 
pacific policy, however wise and just, for the pro- 
tection of our fellow-citizens in that remote region. 
Since the withdrawal of the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, the military force on the Pacific is ex- | 
tremely small, By the returns of the Adjutant- | 
General, appended to the report of the General-in- | 
Chief, it appears that the entire force stationed on 
the Pacific amounted, at the last return, to only | 
seven hundred and thirty-six men, This force is 
deemed entirely inadequate for the protection of | 
the inhabitants, peitieniaate of Oregon. The Gov- , 
ernor of that Territory has represented this fact, 
and has urged an increase of the force stationed | From St. Louis to Fort Snelling, by water, is 
within it. ‘The means now at the disposal of the || 725 miles, and thence to Fort Ripley, by wagons, 
Department do not enable it to comply with this || 125 miles. 
demand. || From St. Louis to Keokuk, by water, is 179 

In my last annual report I recommended the | miles, and thence to Fort Dodge, by wagons, 280 
creation of a new regiment of mounted men, The |) miles. 
withdrawal of the regiment of mounted riflemen || A large portion of the supplies for the posts on 
from the Pacific, has, to some extent, diminished || the Pacific, are drawn from the Atlantic States. 


| of the country or on the Pacific, and, consequently, 
can only be reached by an overland journey of 


thousand. 


Fort Towson, 6 miles from steamboat naviga- 
tion, by wagons. 
Fort Washita, 86 miles from steamboat naviga- 


remote posts at the present time. 


the posts in Texas an 


wagons— 
To Fort Worth...............+-420 miles. 
To El Paso... 2c cccsccscccceses Ud G0. 
To Dofia Affia..........00++00+--859 do. 
To the postat the Copper Mines... .979 do. 
Fort Towson and Fort Smith, both depending 


posts on the north line of Texas. 
portation by wagons is— 
From Fort Towson to Fort Belknap 302 miles. 
From Fort Smith to Fort Arbuckle 167 do. 
Fort Leavenworth, four hundred and twenty 


depét for the posts on the Santa Fé and Oregon 
routes, Thence it is by wagons— 


To Fort Laramie... cccccece 
"TO POEL, AITO s: < 000 bpc.lac o:c:0.9:0,-4 woe Os 
"2 SOARED +s cwinesads enamine see 
Te BAGO cic dckaeh 0bhss cxcnaits GEL, eee 
TS BOE PUM, .ouesins snnek cured. ae 


637 miles. 


hundreds of miles, or by a sea voyage of several | 


these changes of station. The above facts will 

serve in some degree to explain the great increase 
, that has taken place in the expenditures of that 
| department. For fuller explanations on this sub- 


j The following is a list of what were our most || ject, I refer to the accompanying report of the 
fabricated. An idea seems to have | remote posts in 1845, and their respective distances || Quartermaster General. 


It is probable, however, that, in some instances, 
| the expenditures, both of the Quartermaster’s and 
| the Commissary departments, may have been in- 
| creased by mal-admuinistration, The transactions 
| of both these departments involve such a variety 
| of details, and their agents are so far removed 


Fort Jesup, 24 miles from steamboat navigation, | from the supervision of their chiefs, that abuses 


|| may exist a long time before they are discovered. 
|| Every effort, however, has been used to detect 
|| these abuses and to prevent their recurrence. In- 
|| spectors have been sent to the frontiers to inquire 
| into the manner in which the affairs of these de- 
|| partments are administered, and a rigid scrutiny 

into accounts has been ordered. I regret to say 
| that the Department has some reason to fear that 
| its apprehensions on this subject were not alto- 


Compare this list with that of some of the most || gether without foundation. 


| From statements carefuily prepared by the dif- 


Indianola, now the depot for the greater part of || ferent bureaus of this Department, it appears that 
¢ pyran of those in New || the increased expenditures in the Army resulting 
Mexico, is five hundred and forty miles by water || from our newly-acquired territory, (including 


} 


|| from New Orleans. From this depét it is, by || Texas,) amounted to $4,556,709 75. 


j 


|| Congress at their-last session omitted to provide 
|| for a deficiency which was ascertained to exist in 
|| the appropriations for the Quartermaster’s depart- 
|| ment for the year ending 30th June last. Serious 
| embarrassment would have resulted to the service 
| from this omission, had there not existed some 


, on New Orleans, are the frontier depéts for the |! wna belenaes.<f. former eppropmmtionss 
’ 


‘The, trane- | transferred to the Quartermaster’s department. , 


| which, under the act of August 26, 1842, were 


|| Congress also reduced all the items of appropria- 


| tions, but one, for the same department, for the 


; : ty |i 
‘miles from St. Louis by water, is the frontier || 


|| ment are entirely ina 


| current fiscal year (ending 30th June next) fifty 


equate to its wants, and that 
| Congress will be called upon, at an early period, 


i to supply the deficiency. 


| Congress having clearly manifested a determi- 
nation to reduce, as far as possible, the expendi- 
tures of the Army, I felt it my duty, as far as was 

acticable, to carry their views into effect. 

ave coor labored to reform abuses, to 
enforce rigidly all regulations looking to economy, 
and to retrench every unnecessary expense. 
will enumerate some of the measures adopted for 
this purpose. 

The number of enlisted men in the Ordnance 
department, prior to the late war, amounted to 250 
men; but during the war it was increased to 587 


* 


per cent. below the estimates; the consequence of 
| which is, that the rete for that depart- 
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ee eae | 
men. By an order of the Department they were ] _ The removal of the obstructions to the naviga- |, 
reduced to their original number. ‘ || tion of Red river and of the Rio Grande would 

Prior to the late war there were only four light | greatly reduce the expense of supplying many of 
artillery companies. Afterthe war broke out four | the posts in Texas and New Mexico, by dimin- 
more of the artillery companies were converted | ishing the amount of land transportation. I have 
into light artillery, making in all eight companies. || little doubt that the amount that the Government 
This description of troops, although extremely || would save by means of this improvement, in two 
effective in a regular war, are utterly useless in the || or three years, would defray the cost of the work. 
kind of servicein which the army is now employed, || But whatever efforts may be made, either by 
The Department did not hesitate, therefore, todirect | Congress or by the Department, to curtail the ex- 
that six of these companies should be dismounted. || penditures of the Army, they must continue to be 
Of this number four will continue dismounted, || enormous so long as it is necessary that so large 
unless Congress should otherwise direct; but as it | a portion of it should be stationed on the frontier. 
is deemed important to preserve a portion of this || The history of the world affords no instance of an 
description of force, the two remaining companies 
will be remounted as soon as the Department is 
provided with the means of doing so. This will 
make in all four companies, or one to each of the | 
regiments of artillery, which seems to have been 
contemplated by the act of 1821. ' 

A number of persons from civil lifeare employed | 
in the service im various capacities, such as clerks, |' 
&c. An order was issued whereby their number || _ In the first place, I would suggest that every 
has been greatly reduced, and their duties required | facility and encouragement should be afforded to 
to be performed by officers and soldiers. \| the formation of a local militia, in which our new 

An order was issued last spring that at all the || possessions, like all the Mexican States, are very 
permanent posts on the frontier, where it was prac- | deficient. As the first step towards the accom- 
ticable, farms should be established, to be cultivated | plishment of this object, I would recommend that 
by the troops. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed |: the Executive be authorized to distribute arms 
to ascertain the result of the experiment. If it |, among the inhabitants. [am fully persuaded that 
should prove successful, it will not only effect a the advantages that would result from the adoption 
conside@ble reduction of expense in the Quarter- | of this measure, in familiarizing the people with 
master’s and Commissary’s departments, but will || the use of arms, in inspiring them with confidence, 
greatly promote the health and comfort of the and in encouraging the formation of militia com- 
troops. panies, would more than compensate for the tri- 

Besides these measures, various others, which | fing expense that would attend it. The very fact 
it is needless to enumerate, have been adopted, with | that the inhabitants were known to be armed, 
a view to promote economy, and to insure fidelity | would tend to intimidate the Indians. The distri- 
and attention on the part of disbursing officers. bution should, of course, be made with such pre- 

The fact is not to be disguised, that a great || Cavuions as would prevent their being sold or 
laxity of expense, and a disregard of the regula- | converted to an improper use. ‘ 
tions looking to economy, had become somewhat The quantity of arms to which the new States 
prevalent in the Army. “The Department has ex- |, and Territories are respectively entitled under the 
erted itself to remedy this evil, and is gratified to | @¢t of 1808 is so small as to be of no practical ad- 
say that in all its efforts for this purpose it has | vantage, and, as they have not participated in the 
received the aid and zealous codperation of the | sues heretofore made, it would seem to be but 
superior officers. The effect of the measures it || Just that they should now receive more than their 
has adopted for this purpose is already discernable | distributive share. At all events they might be 
ina considerable reduction of the expenditures; | permitted to receive their quota for several years 
and I have the satisfaction to announce that the | advance. As the arges 259 lying idle in the 
estimates of the Department for the next fiscal || depdts, no loss to the Government would result 
year are considerably below the expenditures of |. from this course, and they will probably be never 
the present and preceding years. | more needed than they are at ears 


: In the next place, policy and humanity both re- 

ge the Set fet ending aoc ve | quire that we should senha some other means of 
: y § 4 3 || putting a stop to these depredations than the terror 
Serine £0 * 0509.8, 00.0508 n00.0.8.¢ -$9,060,268 58 | ofourarms. We shoul try the effeet of concili- | 
The estimates for the next year are. 7,898,775 83 | atory measures. There is no doubt that the 
Showing a reduction of......... 1,161,492 75 i — pocuetien ee. Qa ieee 
There are some other measures of economy i ulation has advanced upon them, they have cece 
which the Department would have carried out, || compelled to recede before it. The lands that 
had the aid of legislation not been necessary tO || afford nourishment to cattle and game are also 
enable it to do so. 4 . | those the best adapted to cultivation, and conse- 
A number of arsenals have, from time to time, uently the first to tempt the settler; so that the 
been established at points where they were then || Indians are compelled to take refuge in arid plains 
needed, but where, in consequence of the exten- || and mountains that afford little sustenance to ani- 
sion of our frontier, and the vastly-increased facil- mal life; and even there the circle of white popu- 


| 
| 
ities of transportation, they are now entirely use- | Jation seems rapidly closing around them. This 
less. As it is doubtful whether it be competent : ae : 


| distance from the main source of its supplies. It 
is evident, therefore, that Congress should resort 
to every means to diminish the necessity of regu- 
lar troops for the defence of the frontiers. Permit 
| me to offer a few suggestions on this point, though 
they do not immediately relate to the operations 
of this Department. 





ii 


i 
1} 
i} 
| 
| 


for the Executive to abolish these establishments, 
. is desirable that this authority be vested in it by 

Ww. 

In my last report I recommended that the De- 
partment should be authorized to enlist men spe- 
cially as teamsters, and stated at length my reasons 
for this recommendation. Further experience 
confirms me in the opinion that this mode of ob- 
taining the aid of this indispensable class of per- 
ona tat whom five hundred or six hundred are 
constantly employed by the Quartermaster’s de- 
partment) is far preferable to the plan now resorted 
to, of émploying them sometimes at enormous 
wages. It has been suggested, however, that, in- 
stead of enlisting men specially as teamsters, it 
would be better to increase the number of privates |) 
in each company on the frontier to one hundred, 
and to authorize the allowance of a higher rate of 


States, as the owners of the public domain, have 
always acted on the principle that the aboriginal 
race had at least a right of occupancy in the soil, 
and when it was needed for settlement this right 
has been extinguished by voluntary sale. Texas, 
on the contrary, as the owner of all the vacant 
lands within her limits, acknowledges, it- is said, 
no such right; and she has from time to time 
taken sion of the territory occupied by the 
Indians, laid it off into counties, and pr ed to 


} 
| 


lated to alarm and exasperate the Indians, and to 
bring about collisions between them and the white 
settlers, than the adoption of this policy. That 
such has been and must continue to be its conse- 
uence, there can be no doubt. It would seem, 
therefore, to be for the advantage both of Texas | 
herself and of the United States that these Indians 


pay to such of them as should be detailed as team- || should be left in undisturbed possession of a small | 
sters. This arrangement would enable the officer || portion of her vast amsinony 


in command to use them either as teamsters or as ‘| | would also recommend that measures be taken | 
soldiers, as circumstances might require. 4 to furnish, for a series of years, food and other | 
New Serires—No. 2. 





ae 
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| army being permanently stationed at so great ‘a || 


is particularly the case in Texas. The United | 


survey and sell it.. Nothing could be more caleu- || 
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necessaries to such Indians as will abandon their 


predatory habits and cultivate the soil. Authentic 


information, recently received at this Department, 
leads to the belief that these tribes are far lesa 
numerous than they are generally supposed to be, 
and I have no doubt (laying aside considerations 


, of humanity) that it would be far less expensive 


to feed than to fight them. 

During the last summer the Florida Indians 
voluntarily surrendered up to the agent stationed 
among them three of their people who had mur- 
dered the youth mentioned in my last report. The 
Secretary of the Interior, considering this act as 
an evidence of their desire to remain at peace with 
the whites, suggested that there was no ait any 
reason for their continuing under the charge of this 
Department, and upon his demand they were 
pers in charge of the Department over which 
1e presides. 

I took occasion, during the last summer, to visit 
the Military Academy, and am enabled, from per- 
sonal observation, to bear testimony to the ar 
rable method of instruction pursued, and the ex- 

| cellent discipline that prevails at this most useful 
institution. A building in which lessons in horse- 
manship could be given when the weather will not 
admit of this exercise in the open air, would greatly 

, conduce both to the health and the improvement 
of the cadets. 

I also visited the national armories at Springfield 
and Harper’s Ferry, and I cannot speak ia terms 
of too high praise of the order and regularity that 
even at those establishments, and of the + ie ot 
ble economy with which they are conducted. 

The operations of the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers have been various and important donne 

| the last year. 

The survey of the Northern Lakes, a work of 
which the importance can hardly be estimated, 
has been prosecuted with great activity, and it 
would have advanced still more rapidly had the 

appropriations for that object admitted itt. With 
a view to hasten the completion of the work, the 
estimates for it for the next year have been in- 
creased. 

The survey of the Creek boundary from the 
frontiers of Arkansas to nearly the 100th degree 

| of longitude west, and that of aroute for a read 
from St. Louis to the great bend of Red river, 
have been completed, and are ready to be laid 
before Congress. 

The expedition to the Salt Lake of the Territory 
of Utah has also returned. The report, which, 
by a resolution of the Senate at the fast session, 
was ordered to be printed, will be ready for deliv- 
ery during the approaching session. 

he expedition under Brevet Captain Sitgreaves, 
mentioned in my last annual report, from Santa 
Fé to the head waters of the Zuni, and down that 
river to its mouth, is still in the field. 
| The survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, 
with a view to the prevention of overflows, for 
which an appropriation was made the session pre- 
ceding the last, has been nearly completed. One 
| of the gentlemen charged with this bighly-import- 
ant work has made his report. That of the other 
has been delayed by his illness, but it is in course 
of preparation, and, as soon as it is received, both 
reports will be laid before you. 

in consequence of the numerous demands made 
on the Corps of Topographical Engineers, not only 
| for the duties that properly devolve on it, but to 

meet the demands of other Departments under 

whose charge surveys are made, the head of that 
| corps strongly urges that the number of the offi- 
| cers of that corps be increased. The remarks on 

this subject, contained in his report, which is 
| hereto appended, are entitled to, and I hope will 
| receive your attention. 

I beg leave, also, to call your attention to the 
laws organizing the Subsistence department. It 
was the intention of Congress that this branch of 
the staff should consist of a fixed number of offi- 
cers, who should be regularly appointed by the 
| President, and should give bonds before entering 
| ugon the discharge of their duties. This plan, 
however, has never been fully carried into effect. 
| The number of assistant commissaries was lim- 
| ited by the act of 1821 to fifty; but this number 
| being found insufficient, several laws, subsequently 
| pas were so construed as to dispense with the 


itation, and occasionally thrice that number 
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have been in service. Notwithstanding this great 


increase, it not unfrequently happens that, by | 


changes in the distribution of the troops, a post 
or detachment is left without any assistant com- 
missary; in which case it is the practice for the 
commanding officer to designate some subaltern 
officer as acting assistant commissary. rn 

As the posts where these officers are stationed 
are frequently very remote, it often happens that 
the assistant and acting assistant coommussaries are 
in the actual discharge of their duties, and in- 
trusted with money and property for a long time 
before they can receive regular appointments and 
furnish bonds. 
transacting the business of the Subsistence depart- 
ment are, that its highly-important duties must 
often devolve on young and very inexperienced offi- 
cers; that large sums of money and property of great 
value frequently pass into the hands of officers 
who have furnished no bonds; and finally, great 
confusion in accounts and consequent embarass- 
ment and delay in their settlement. I knaw no 
other mode of remedying these evils than by ap- 
pointing a few edditional commissaries, so as to 
enable the Department to send several to the dif- 
erent military departments on the frontier, and to 
assign to each one the charge of a certain number 
of posts. Some of the assistant commissaries 
could thus be dispensed with, and the accounts 
and transactions of the remainder placed under 
more immediate and strict supervision. This plan 
would not be more expensive than that now pur- 
sued, and would afford better guarantees for the 
faithful and efficient discharge of the duties of 
those officers. 


The Board to whom the management of the 


M ot Asylum for disabled and destitute soldiers, 
established at the last session of Congress, was 


committed, have devoted a great deal of ‘time and | 


attention to the selection of suitable sites. They 
have determined on one in the vicinity of this city; 
the terms of the purchase have been agreed on, 
and as soon as the titles shall have been examined 
and approved, the agreement will be carried into 
effect. 

I beg leave again to suggest the expedienc 
creating a retired list of disabled officers. 
ther observation has confirmed me in the opinion 


of 


that this measure would conduce both to efficiency 


and the economy of the service. 

By the act of 28th September, 1850, making 
appropriations for the support of the Army, a 
small additional pay was allowed to the officers 


and soldiers stationed in California and Oregon. | 
That provision expires by its own limitation on | 


the ist of March next. The reasons for its adop- 
tion still exist, and I recommend that it be con- 
tinued in force, and that it include also New Mex- 
reo, where these reasons apply with at least equal 
force. 

The act of 1808, providing for arming and 
equipping the whole body of the militia, directs 
that the distribution of arms provided for by that 


act among the States and Territories should be | 


based upon the number of their “effective militia.” 
As the act specifies no mode in which this number 
shall be ascertained, each State and Territory 
adopts a method of itsown. The consequence is, 
that some States make very imperfect returns, and 
some no returns at all, whereby the law is rendered 
unequal in its operation. This inequality might be 
prevented, and some unnecessary trouble and ex- 


pense saved by simply declaring that the numberof | 


free white male inhabitants over the age of — vears 


and under that of — years in the respective States | 


and Territories, as shown by the latest census, 
shal! hereafter be the basis of distribution. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Cc. M. CONRAD, 
Secretary of War. 
To the Presipent. 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Department, November 29, 1851. 


Sir: The following is the annual report of the | 
public service under the supervision of this De- 


part ment: 5 
The former organization of the vessels employed 
in active service on the eeean into six 


squadrons has still been continued. The 


APPENDIX TO 


| Squadron, yet under the command of Commodore 


The consequence of this mode of , 


ur- | 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Parker, consists of the steam-frigate Saranac, Com- 
mander Pendergrast, bearing the broad pennant of 
the Commodore; the sloop-of-war Albarry, Com- 
mander Platt; the sloop Decatur, Commander 
Green; the sloop Cyane, Commander Paine; and 
the steamer Vixen, Lieutenant comnranding Smith. 
The vessels of this squadron have been engaged in 
cruising among the West India Islands, and along 
the coasts of the Caribbean Sea and of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The commander of this squadron, hav- 
ing been ordered to the North on special service, 
was not in position to prevent the late illegal and 
djsastrous expedition from the port of New Orleans 
against the Island of Cuba; but, hastening thither 
under the orders of the Department, he was com- 
mendably active in preventing any repetition of 
the offence, whilst at the same time affording pro- 
tection to American interests in that quarter, and 
giving assurance that the Untted States would 
in good faith observe their treaty obligations and 
the law of nations. Commander Platt, command- 
ing the Albany, which happened to be in the port 
of Havana when the expedition landed, deserves 
also the commendation of the Department for the 
propriety and delicacy with which he acquitted 
himself in the trying duties of his command; for 
his vigilance and industry in procuring and trans- 
mitting early and correct information of the pro- 
gress of events in the Island, and his humanity 
in visiting and interceding for the deluded persons 
who, in violation of the laws of their country, had 
been induced to embark in an adventure of such 
serious consequence. These occurrences at the 
South detained the vessels of this squadron from 
acruise to its northern linrts, which was com- 
menced and proceeded in as far as Havana when 
the invasion of Cuba took place. 

The Mediterranean squadron, Commodore Mor- 
gan commanding, consisted of the flag-ship, the 
razee Independence, Captain Jamesson; the steam- 
frigate Mississippi, sey cr Long; and the frigate 


, Cumberland, Captain Latimer. 


In June the latter vessel returned, by order of 
the Department, to the United States; and upon 
her arrival the officers were detached and the crew 
discharged. Since that time the Independence, 
with the commander-in-chief on board, has visited 
Trieste, and other ports within his command; and 
the Mississippi has been generally employed in 
active cruising. 

In compliance with a resolution of Congress to 


that effect, orders were in due season sent to the | 


commander of the squadron, directing this vessel to 
be held in readiness to proceed to the coast of Tur- 
key,and receive on board the distinguished Hunga- 


rian, Governor Kossuth, and his associates in exile, | 


and convey them to the United States as soon as 
information should be received from the American 


Minister at Constantinople that they had obtained | 


the Sultan’s permission to embark. She accord- 
ingly took on board, at the Dardanelles, in Sep- 
tember, the illustrious exile and his family and 
party, in number sixty persons, and brought them 
on the homeward voyage to Gibraltar. Here Gov- 
ernor Kossuth, having determined to visit Eng- 
land, took passage in a mail-steamer for that 
country, intending to come thence by a like con- 
veyance to the United States; and the Missis- 
sippi sailed with the remainder of her passengers 
direct to New York, where she arrived early in 
November. 

The Independence being the only vessel remain- 
ing in the Mediterranean, and from her large 


draught unsuited for winter cruising in that sea, | 
| this consideration, together with the fact that the 


enlistment of her crew and the term of the com- 


mander of the squadrem will expire in the ensuing | 


spring, induced the Department to recall her also; 


and orders to that effect were dispatched in Oc- | 


tober. 

The new steam-frigate San Jacinto, destined for 
the squadron on the coast of Brazil, is preparing 
with all practicable expedition for sea, and will 
sail in a few days for the Mediterranean, to watch 
over our interests in that quarter until the arrival 
of a new squadron early in the spring. 

The squadron on the coast of Africa continued 
under the command of Commodore Gregory until 


| the month of May, when, after an energetic and 
rate || efficient service on that station, he was relieved, | of-war Portsmouth, about to 
ome || and it was transferred to Commodore Lavalette. 
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The squadron comprise the sloop-of-war Ger* 
mantown, the flag-ship of the sqnadron, Com. 
mander Nicholas; the sloop Dale, Commander 
Pearson; the sloop John Adams, Commande, 
Barron: the brig Perry, Lieutenant Commandin 
Foote; the brig Porpoise, Lieutenant Command. 

| ing Lardner. 

These vessels have been assiduously employed 
in the duties of their cruise, and the observation 
of another year justifies the conclusion, expressed 
in my last annual report, that the vigilance and 
activity of this squadron, together with that of 
Great Britain, have suppressed the slave trade 
on the west coast of Africa, and that it is now 

carried on only on the south coast, more than 4 
thousand miles distant from the station at the 
Cape de Verd Islands, established and maintained 
since the conclusion of the treaty of Washington 
in the year 842. , 

This result has led to the eonsideration of the 

| expediency of rentoving the depét of supplies for 
the squadron down the coast to St. Paul de Lo- 
ando, or other point on the southern coast; but 
since the inhibition by Brazil of the African slave 
trade among her subjects, it is doubtful whether i¢ 
is necessary to continue this squadron, as a_per- 
manent force, anywhere along the African shore; 
and itis accordingly proposed that notice be given 
to the British Government of the termination on 
our part of the eighth article of the treaty above 
mentioned, as therein provided. 

It is believed that Brazil and the Spant>h West 
India Islands are the only countries to which 
slaves have beem imported, in any considerable 
numbers, for many years past; and by strength- 
ening the squadron on the coast of Brazil, and 
requiring of its vessels periodical visits to the coast 
of Africa, the traffic can probably be more effect- 
ually checked than by keeping up the squadron on 
the African coast; while, in regard to the Spanish 
West Indies, the vessels of the Home Squadron 

| will suffice to prevent the use of our flag for its 

i The climate of the Af- 


— 


| protection among them. 
rican shores is notoriously insalubrious, and the 
health and comfort of the officers and crews would 
| be greatly promoted by the change proposed of 
|, this squadron. 
| ‘The squadron on the coast of Brazil, Commo- 
| dore McKeever still being in command, consists 
| of the frigate Congress, the flag-ship of the squad- 
ron, Captain MeIntosh; the sloop-of-war James- 
town, Captain Downing; the brig Bainbridge, 
Lieutenant Commanding Manning; and the store- 
ship Relief, Lieutenant Commanding Thatcher. 
Orders, however, have been dispatched directing 
the Bainbridge to relieve the brig Perry in the Af- 
rican squadron, which, owing to the approaching 
|, termination of the enlistment of her crew, has been 
| ordered to return to the United States. 

The general duties assigned to this squadron, in 
| giving protection to our commerce and interests 
_ between the mouth of the Amazon river and Cape 

Horn, in preventing the use of the American flag 
to cover the African slave trade, and in enforcing 
our neutral rights and relations in the state of hos- 
tilities which have long prevailed between the Ar- 
| gentine Republic and the Banda Oriental, and 
| more recently between the former and Brazil, ap- 
|| pear to have been zealously and faithfully per- 
| formed, and the reports of its commander are quite 
|| satisfactory. 
|| The Pacific squadron, Commodore McCauley 
| commanding, consists of his flag-ship the frigate 
Raritan, Commander McKean; the frigate St. 
Lawrence, Captain Dulany; the sloops-of-war St. 
| Mary’s, Commander Magruder; Vandalia, Com-. 
| mander Gardner; Falmouth, Commander Pearson; 
Vincennes, Commander Hudson; Portsmouth, 
{Commander Dornin; Warren, unseaworthy, and 
used as a storeship; the steamer Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant Commanding Knox; the storeship 
_ Lexington, Lieutenant Commanding Radford, and 
_the storeship Southampton, Lieutenant Com- 
-manding Turner. 

The frigate Savannah, @aptain Page, recently 
'returned from this station, in consequence of the 
expiration of the time of service of her crew, and 

the Falmouth is supposed to be likewise on her 
| homeward vo . These will be replaced respect- 
ively by the Frigate St. Lawrence and the sloop- 


ii ce proceed to the Pa- 
| cific. 
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~The several vessels of this squadron have been | 
constantly and usefully employed in appropriate 
service. The flag-ship and the Vincennes have i 
visited the principal ports on the American coast || 
from Oregon to Chil. The Vandalia has made 
several visits to the Sandwich Islands, at periods i 
when the presence of a man-of-war was highly | 
essential to our interests in that kingdom; an the | 
Falmouth and St. Mary’s, in addition to touching || 
at ports on the main land and the Sandwich | 
Islands, have extended their cruising to the Soci- || 
ety, Marquesas, and Fejee Islands. | 

"The necessity of maintaining, at all tims, an || 
effective fleet on that ocean, and of adapting our | 
naval laws and system to the new requirements of || 
the service, in consequence of our settlements in || 
California and Oregon, was urged in my last an- {| 
nual communication, and cannot too early engage || 
the attention of Congress. ' res Hl 

The squadron for the East India and China || 
seas, Commodore Aulick commanding, compre- 
bends his flag-ship the steam-frigate Susquehan- 
na; the sloop-of-war Plymouth, Commander Kel- | 
ly; Saratoga, Commander Walker; and Marion, | 
(Commander Glendy. The two vessels last named i 
are on their station; the two former are on the || 
voyage out. The Marion will be relieved on 
their arrival, and return home by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, bringing, it is expected, valuable 
varieties of the seed or root of the sugar-cane, and 
also of the tea-plant, collected under the orders of || 
the Depastment for distribution in the sections of | 
our country adapted to their cultivation. The 
Dolphin, Lieutenant Commanding T. J. Page, 
which had been attached to this squadron, returned 
to the United States by way of Cape Horn, in the 
month of June. 

The Susquehanna, which is one of the new 
war-steamers built under the provisions of the act | 
of Congress of the 3d of March, 1847, sailed from | 
Norfolk in June last, by way of Rio de Janeiro, 
conveying to that place his excellency M. Macedo, | 
late Minister of the Emperor of Brazil to this 
country, the Hon. R. C. Schenck, United States | 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Brazil, and the Hon. 
J. S. Pendleton, Chargé d’Affaires to the Argen- 
tine Republic. She arrived at Rio de Janeiro with 
some derangements in her machinery and equip-_ 
ments; but these were repaired without much 
delay, and when last heard from she was about to 
depart, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, for 
her ultimate destination. A favorable impression 
for our interests and commerce is expected to be 
created in the peculiar countries of the East, by | 
the addition of this new and well-appointed steam- || 
frigate to our squadron in that region. 

The steamer Michigan, Commander Bullus, has 
continued to cruise on the Upper Lakes, for the || 
protection and assistance of our trading vessels in 
those waters, and has, on several occasions, fur- | 
nished important assistance to the civil officers in | 
arresting and bringing to justice combinations of 
persons charged with offences against the laws of 
the United States. i] 


| 


In this review of the sea-service of our cruisers, || 
I have the satisfaction to announce that in all quar- 
ters of the globe their reception and treatment have | 
been not only respectful but cordial; and that not | 
merely the interests of commerce, but international 
peace and friendship are likely to be promoted by | 
these visits of our armed vessels and the display 
of our flag on foreign shore’, 

The expedition under Lieutenant Commanding | 
De Haven to the Arctic seas, in search of the Brit- 
ish commander, Sir John Franklin, and his com- 
panions, returned to the port of New York in 
October, having discovered only supposed traces 
of the objects of which it was in quest, and leay- 
ing in entire uncertainty their actual fate. The 
vessels of the expedition proceeded in the direc- | 
tion where, in the opinion of the best-informed | 
ollicers, the missing navigators are to be sought, |, 
and on which the traces in question were found. | 
Though failing in the main object of their search, 
Lietuenant De Haven and his officers verified, by 
their explorations, many facts before unknown to 
Science, but indicated in the course of the investi- 
gations carried on at the Naval Observatory, con- 
cerning the winds and currents of the ocean, and 
to which reference was made in the instructions | 
for the expedition. ) 


In this expedition the officers and men were all \| at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is also expected |, 
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volunteers. In its prosecution they encountered | 
the greatest dangers and hardships. To mention 
a single example: their vessels were caught by the 
ice, and frozen up in the open sea. In this peril- 
ous situation they were confined for nine months, 
and drifted to and fro in the ice for more than a 
thousand miles. By the skill of the officers and 
the mercy of a superintending Providence, they 
were released from their cold imprisonment, and 
restored to their country and friends; not a man 
having been lost on the expedition. 
received no other pay than would have been their 
due on a cruise to Naples or the Levant, and I re- 
spectfully suggest that they be allowed the same 
pey and emoluments that were granted to those in 
ike positions in the late Exploring Expedition to 
the South Seas. 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, the owner of the vessels 
employed by Lieutenant De Haven, has gener- 
ously offered them for another cruise in search of 


They have | 


Sir John Franklin, should Congress think proper | 


to authorize a second expedition. 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1849, author- 
ized the employment of three small vessels of the 
Navy in testing new routes on the ocean pointed 
out by the Superintendent of the Observatory on 
his wind and current charts, and in collecting in- 
formation to enable him to perfect those charts. 
After the return of the brig Dolphin, as already 
mentioned, she was fitted out and detailed on this 
service, under the command of Lieutenant S. P. 
Lee, an officer of great experience and intelligence 


/as a surveyor and hydrographer; and interest- 


ing and valuable results are expected from the 
cruise. 

At the instance of the Executive Committee of 
citizens of the United States desiring to send for- 


| ward specimens of the productions of American 


genius, skill, and labor, to the great [Industrial 
Exhibition in London this year, the frigate St. 
Lawrence was, with the approbation of the Pres- 
ident, dispatched thither from the port of New 
York, under the command of Commander Sands, 
to transport the articles for exhibition free of 
charge. It is hoped that the triumphs of our 
countrymen in the competitions for prizes, in the 


|| inventions pertaining to agrieulture alone, the 


most ancient and useful art known to man, will 


|| justify the countenance and liberality thus shown 
| to them by the Government. 

St. Lawrence conveyed our Chargé-d’Affaires in | 
| Portugal from Southampton to Lisbon; and in the 
| ports both of England and Portugal, was received 


On her return, the 


with demonstrations of respect and hospitality. 
The number of officers of the Navy employed 
during the present year on the coast survey was 
ninety. Having communicated to Congress at its 
last session my opinion that, in consideration of 
the nature of this work, and the connection of the 
officers of the Navy with it, the public interests 
would be promoted by the transfer of its conduct 


' and supervision to this Department, I have but to 


repeat the conviction then expressed, as strength- 


| ened by more mature consideration. 


In pursuance of the intention expressed in my 


| last annual report, a Board of Engineers of the 


Army was, at my request, detailed to make a sur- 
vey and examination of the Memphis navy-yard, 


| with a view to overcome a difficulty which had 


been enceuntered in finding solid foundations for 
the buildings of the yard. The report of this 
board, of which aco is appended, affords an in- 
teresting discussion o 
will merit the attention of Congress. 

The large stone dock at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard, which has been ten years in progress, was 
so far completed, with all its appendages, in Au- 


| gust last, as to be surrendered up to the comman- 


dant of the yard. Its entire cost, as shown in the 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, has been $2,146,255 36. 

The floating sectional dock, basin, and railway 


| at Philadelphia has likewise been reported as 


ready for delivery, but, owing to the want of suf- 
ficient depth of water immediately adjacent to the 
basin, the experiment required of raising a vessel 
for the purpose of testing these works could not 
be made. Dredging operations are now going on 
to remedy this defect, and the test is expected to 
be made within the month of December. 

The floating balance dock, basin, and railway 


the question involved, and | 
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to be finished and tested within a short time there- 
after. 

The balance dock, basin, and railway at Pensa- 
cola has not progressed as rapidly as was expected, 
and may not be in readiness for delivery before 
the ensuing summer. 

Agreeably to the act of the last session of Con- 
gress, a modified contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Dakin and Moody, and Gilbert and Secor, 
for the construction of a doating sectional deck on 
the bay of San Francisco, to be completed and 
delivered for the sum of $610,000. This work is 
understood to be in a course of speedy execution, 
the contract requiring its completion in twe years 
from the month of May last. Its precise location 
cannot be determined until the selection of a site 
for a navy-yard on the waters of that bay, for 
which purpose a commission will be sent out early 
in the ensuing spring. It will be necessary to 
provide a pier or ae to render this dock capable 
of use. he location of the dock having not yet 


| been determined, the Department postpones the 


question of preference between these two struc- 
tures until the report of the proposed Board shall 
be received and full local information obtained. 

It being generally expected and desired by the 
owners of American merchant vessels that the use 
of the dock in question shall be allowed for the 
repairs of such vessels, when not required for 
ships of war, it is proposed that Congress shal! 
determine the proper regulations for the purpose, 
and direct whether the dock and fixtures shall be 
leased with that view, or whether the Government 
shall carry on the work, through its own agents, 
and on what terms, 

The necessity of a navy-yard and station on 
that coast is so obvious, as well to secure and 
work the dock, as for general naval purposes in 
those waters, as to need no illustration. I there- 
fore recommend that Congress shall authorize such 
an establishment there, and make adequate appro- 
priations therefor. 

According to the authority conferred on the 
Department, and an appropriation of a sum not 
exceeding $80,000 for that object, a contract was 
concluded with Messrs. Wells & Gowan,of Bos- 
ton, to remove the wreck of the steam-frigate 
Missouri from the Bay of Gibraltar, for the sum 
of $59,000. Security was taken for the fulfillment 
of the contract, and the contractors are engaged in 
the work, with no doubt, on their part, of success. 

Of the four war steamers, rated as frigates, 
directed to be built by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 3d, 1847, the Saranac was put in 
commission during the last year; the Susquehan- 
na and San Jacinto during the present; and the 
Powhatan remains unfinished. Measures have 
been taken to expedite the completion of this ves- 
sel, and it is now expected that she will be ready 
for sea in the course of the ensuing spring. The 
Fulton and Alleghany, steamers of the first class, 
have recently undergone extensive alterations and 
repairs, and are each nearly prepared for service; 
and steps have been taken to rebuild the Prince- 
ton, a steamer also of the first class. 

The steam-frigate Mississippi, in her long cruise 
ef near two yearsand a half in the Mediterranean, 
underwent no repairs, except such as were effected 
on board, but yet retained her entire efficiency as 
a man-of-war; and the general conduct and man- 
agement of the vessel and her crew reflect the 
highest eredit on her commander. She will be 
transferred to Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
testing the dock at that navy-yard, and to undergo 
such repairs and improvements as may be found 
necessary. : 

Having taken occasion a year since to review 
the legisfation of Congress in reference to the 
gradual increase of the pee and to demonstrate 
that no system of naval policy had been adopted 
defining the number and description of ships sup- 

»sed to be required by the wants of the country, 

esteem it now only necessary to remark, that 
while 1 do not concur in the policy, sometimes 
advocated, that the United States should apportion 
their naval vessels and force to those of the navies 
of the principal nations of Europe, with which, 
by possibility, they may have collisions, we should 
by no means omit to avail ourselves of all the aids 
afforded by science and experience in the improve- 
ment of our naval cuabtakinent, and at the same 
time enlarge our capacities for increase to any 
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needful extent, whenever the public exigencies | 


shall require it. 


In ee pertaining to the building, arma- 


ment, and equipment of vessels of war, the scruti- 
nizing and active mind of the present age has not 


been idle. Merchant vessels of large draught have | 


been recently built and rigged in our country, 
which have sailed, by the force of the winds alone, 
one thousand statute miles in thrée days, and with 


an approach to the like rate of speed in long voy- | 


ages. Improvements and discoveries in ordnance | 
and gunnery have been introduced, by means of | 
which, in the opinion of well-informed officers, a | 


ship of inferior rating, say of thirty-two guns, may 
be so built and rigged and armed as to prove more 
than a match for the stoutest line-of-battle ship of 
the old construction and armament. How far the 


power of steam may be added to increase the supe- | 


ricrity of the modern vessels in speed and destruc- 

tiveness, and other points ofa man-of-war, is also a 

fruitful theme of speculation and er aye sy 
With these improvements, whether fully real- 


ized or only in prospect before our eyes, it were | 
vain to rest content with the old models and arm- | 
aments and appliances of vessels which, however || 
excellent in their day, may have been superseded | 
|| ted our arms in conflicts on the ocean, and as a || 


by more recent inventions. While, therefore, all 


proper cautions are observed—and nothing, how- | 
ever specious, should be adopted without full in- | 
vestigatioa—it appears to be our obvious policy to | 


continue to build ships, not only to supply the 


jlaces of those decayed or lost, but to test and | 


eep pace with the improvements of the age. It 
has been suggested, as a matter of economy, that 
such experimental ships be built of white oak 


instead of live oak, that being the cheaper mate- | 


rial, and generally used in merchant ships. 


In illustration of one of the improvements in war | 


steamers, it is represented to the Department that, 


the boilers of the Mississippi, oo. aaa = {| 
igence of that day, || 


since, and with the best intel 
may be reduced nearly one half in their dimensions 
and weight, and at the same time made to double 
the power of the vessel, with about the same ex- 
penditure of fuel as at present. The letter of the 
engineer, discussing in detail this particular im- 
provement, and its recommendation on the score 
of economy, is herewith submitted. 

I therefore recommend that authority be given 


to build every year two new vessels—one sail and || 


the other steam—upon such models as shall be 


approved, and as old vessels may be found unser- || ani 
| this would burden the Treasury with a new class 
| of pensions, the answer is, that the evil alread 


viceable from fault of model or other cause, they 
may be sold or broken up. 

In this connection, [ mvite the favorable con- | 
sideration of Congress to the recommendation of 


the Chief*of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, that || ) 
| the duties and must constitute our reliance in time || 


machinery be erected in one or more of the navy- 

yards of the country for the building of steam en- 

gines and construction of war steamers complete. 
A class of small vessels is much wanted to give | 


employment in command to senior lieutenants, |) 


many of whom are kept in long and tedious inac 
tion before their promotion to commanders, and 
would be highly useful as cruisers, especially those 
propelled by steam, by reason of their ability to | 


penetrate into harbors and rivers inaccessible to || 


ships of larger class. | 
Having, also, in my last annual communication, 


presented for the consideration of Congress prop- | 
ositions to reduce the number of officers in the || 


grades of captain, commander, and lieutenant of 
the Navy, I bop leave respectfully to refer thereto 
for the review of the officers in those grades, and 
the commands and employments to which they 


may be called in the present state of the service. || 


While the number in these grades might be ap- 
propriately reduced, it is worthy of consideration 
whether the number of masters should not be en- 
larged and the grade of second lieutenant estab- 
lished. 

Although a master is recognized as a necessary 
officer on board of every vessel in commission, 
and at every navy-yard, to seventy-six vessels 
end eight navy-yards, there are borne upon the 


these nineteen are out of the line of promotion, 
and many of them are superannuated or otherwise 


| abilities or disqualifications. 
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the grade of second lieutenant interposed between 
them and that of first lieutenant, all of which | 
could be arranged without adding to the number | 
of officers below the rank of commander, now in | 
service, it would not only be an improvement in | 
the proportions of. the different grades, but would | 


_ exert a cheering influence on the younger officers, 
| who are now doomed to linger in the inferior |; 


grade of passed midshipmen until the ardor of | 
— is passed and professional distinction has | 
ost much of its attraction. 

The series of promotions held out to a naval | 
officer, compared to that in the Army, is exceed- 


| ingly limited, without taking into the account bre- 


vet rank, with which distinguished service in the | 
latter may be rewarded. And these additional | 
grades cannot but be regarded as new objects of | 
hope, and new incentives to ambition, among the | 
aspirants in the naval service. For reasons sim- 


cogency, I repeat the recommendation ee 

made, to elevate the ranks of the service by legal- 
izing that of commodore, and establishing two | 
offices of rear admirat. As a reward for the gal- | 


lant conduct of some of those surviving veterans |! 


who, more than a third of a century ago, illustra- 
stimulant to others to emulate their example, these | 


superior ranks would be graceful distinctions on 
the part of the Government; and the position we 


ficer employed near the head of the Department | 


|| in Washington, in the disposition and supervision | 
of the personnel of the Navy, and the other sta- | 


tioned at San Francisco, with power to issue | 
orders to our squadrons in the Pacific and China | 


seas, as well as to all officers residing west of the || 


Rocky Mountains, subject to general directions 


} 


| the world; in imparting to it uniformity and sys- || 
|| tem, and in relieving inferior officers from difficul- || 
| ties and responsibilities arising from unforeseen | 
|| events. 
||  Jalso most earnestly renew the recommendation || 
| to establish a retired list, to which officers may be | 
transferred on reduced rates of pay, who may be | 
|| invalided, from time to time, on account of super- 


annuation or other cause. If it be objected that 


exists; the question being between full and half 
pay, or even a lower rate; between denying to the 
vigorous, the willing, and aspiring, who perform 


of danger, the positions and emoluments in which 
they may improve their talents and extend their 
usefulness, and retaining and promoting, as of the 
effective force, all who have been admitted into 
the service, without reference to intervening dis- | 
No reform is of 
reater moment, as regards the efficiency of the 
Navy, and none can be more obviously just. 


The disputed questions of rank between the sea | 
officers and civil officers of the Navy, and between | 
| the several grades of officers of the Army and | 

Navy, and the reports of the boards of officers | 
| summoned to consider these questions, were || 
|| brought to the attention of Congress in a special 
| communication at the last session, and are again | 
| recommended to its consideration. 


Perceiving that the laws for the government of | 
the Navy, passed more than fifty years since, were | 


| defective and unsuited to the present state of the | 
_ service, I have caused them to be revised by a | 
board of officers, with instructions to prepare || 
| proper amendments and additions, and am pre- | 
| pared to transmit their report for the examination | 
| of Congress, and respectfully recommend that the | 
' code therein proposed be 
| lation on this subject. Or, if there be no dispo- | 
: sition to adopt the report in general, it will be | 
register the names of but thirty masters, and of || 


taken as a basis of legis- | 


found to be highly necessary to accommodate the | 


‘law to the new condition of affairs arising from | 


our settlements on the shores of the Pacific; the | 


incapacitated for duty at sea. If the number of | ports of California and Oregon being now within | 
masters were raised to fifty, exclusive of those not || the United States. 


in the line of promotion, (who must needs be re- 
moved by death in the course of a few years,) and 


i} 


| 
} 
i 


To require orders to issue from Washington, 
even for convening a court-martial in the Pacific 


| 


I 
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to try any officer or seaman and for summoniy 
| witnesses, must greatly delay and embarrass the 
| enforcement of discipline. et it is only the com. 
| mander of a fleet or squadron, ‘‘ acting out of the 
| United States,’”” who has power to order such 
| courts, and approve or disapprove their sentences 
This is cited, Eantiban, as but a single instance of 
the want of adaptation of the present naval Jaws 
to the actual state of naval affairs. 
| But the most material defect in our naval code 
| is that occasioned by the failure to provide any 
punishment, by way of substitute, when corporal 
| chastisement was abolished. To supply in some 
| degree this deficiency, I presented and recom. 
, mended at the last session of Congress a substitute 
proposed by a board of officers, to whom the sub- 
ject had been referred. In the present state of the 
| law there is no power to inflict any punishment, 


| 
} 
} 


} 


|| except confinement in irons, or without, unless by 
| ilar to the foregoing, as well as others of great | 


_ the sentence of a court-martial. Such court mus: 
| consist of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
commissioned officers, and be ordered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of the Navy, 
| or commander of a fleet or squadron ‘acting out 
of the United States:’’ It is manifest, therefore, 
that there can be no other punishment during a 
cruise, whether long or short, except in vessels 
within the immediate reach of the commander of 
_ the squadron, and only then if there be at least 


|| five commissioned officers superior to all legal ex- 
occupy among the naval and commercial Powers || 
of the world renders their immediate recognition a || 
| matter of undoubted policy. With one such of- || 


ception, who can be detailed on a court. It being 
known that two vessels rarely cruise togegher, but 
that single ships are dispatched on distant service, 
and are often separated from the flag ship and 
from home for many months, it is apparent that 
the delay of justice, the accused being meanwhile 
in confinement, is a serious grievance to him, 
But when it is remembered that the ends of pun- 
ishment on shipboard are not merely for the sake 


| of example and reformation, but to secure a faith- 
and supervision from the Department, much it is || 
believed could be effected in giving promptness | 
|| and vigor to the service in the remote regions of | 


ful and specific execution of the contract of enlist- 
ment with the Government at the very time when 
duty is required, and to protect the rights of the 
dutiful, the honest, the peaceful, and orderly, any 
punishment, to be effectual, must be speedy and 
certain. Confinement is ordimarily a means of 
securing the accused from escape, and of prevent- 
ing a repetition of positive wrong; but to ditinws, 
indolent, or vicious men, some of whom will per- 
haps be found in every ship’s company, notwith- 
| standing any precautions of enlistment, it is not a 
| sufficient remedy to enforce the performance of 
ositive duties. In civil life no provision is made 

y law for the specific fulfillment of contracts or 
duties, except in a few ‘equitable cases, where the 

| time of performance is not material. The only 
remedy br failure in all others is by indemnifica- 
tion in money, to be awarded by courts of justice 
held at periods regulated by the convenience of 
the community. in military affairs, at sea or on 
land, it is far otherwise. Time as well as alacrity 
| in performance are of the very essence of the con- 
tract, and upon them may depend the safety of 

| the ship and her company from disaster at sea, 


|| as well as the honor of her flag. 


Again: theft, unlawful violence, and other 
wrongs must be kept under wholesome restraints, 
by the terror of punishment at sea as well as on 
shere. Buta public ship, carrying no superfluous 
men, the service cannot, without injury, spare 
from daily duty those who commit offences during 
| the time necessary for their punishment by im- 
| prisonment, even if that were the appropriate 
| punishment, to say nothing of weakening the 
| ship’s company by this process, and the imposi- 
| tion upon men of double duty and the me- 
' nial service of waiting on offenders while thus im- 
| prisoned. 

The consequences of the change have been thus 
far detrimental to the service, and it is apprehend- 
| ed will become more.serious unless ily rem- 
| edied. 

| When vessels arrive in 


! 


rt, after a cruise, it is 
found impossible to keep the men on board until a 

muster, exercise at quarters, and inspec- 
tion have taken place, which are the means adopt- 
ed to ascertain whether officers have done their 
duty in keeping their ships and crews in effect- 
ive condition. And, independently of numerous 
| cases of delinquencies overlooked or dis of 
| by discharge, honorable or dishonorable, there 
| have been nearly one hundred trials of enlisted 
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men by courts-martial since the passage of the | work may be expected to be made in the course of | 
jaw in question. co | the next fiscal year. f 

These details are exhibited not to contravene || The commission appointed to examine condens- 
the policy of the Legislature, but to demonstrate ers for supplying the boilers of marine _—— 
that the experiment of the abrogation of whip- | 
ping cannot be effectually tried until Congress shall | as will appear from the letter of the commission- 





with fresh water has not yet completed its labors, 


reseribe some substitute. Whether this shall be || ers hereto appended. It is, however, promised in 
by the adoption of the system recommended by |! this communication at an early day. 
the board of officers above referred to, providing || The further experiments of Professor Page on 
that courts-martial may be ordered by each officer || the application of eleetro-magnetism as a motive 
in command of a ship, and summarily held to |) power in mechanics, will be found in his report, 
determine guilt, and then graduating punish- | which is subjoined. 

ments as therein stated, as well as holding out || The last experiments of Professor Espy in me- 
rewards, or by some other and more approved || teorological observations, under the appropriations | 
method, is referred to the determination of Con- || heretofore made, and his expectations in respect to | 
gress. | the completion of his labors, are set- forth in his 

The buildings of the Naval Academy at An- | letter, which is annexed. 

napolis are in the course of completion, under || My predecessor brought to the notice of Con- | 
the appropriations made at the last session of || gress in his annual report, dated December 1, 1849, 
Congress, and the sloop-of-war Preble has been || the contract of Mr. Robert L. Stevens, for build- 
attached to the academy as a practice-ship for || ing a war steamer to be shot and shell proof, which 
by the con- 
examination in June, the pupils of the institution || trator; and no longer obligatory on the Depart- 
were embarked in this vessel and proceeded on a || ment, unless reaffirmed by new legialation. Act- 
eruise to our northern boundary, and thence, || ing on this decision, I directed certain materia!s 
touching at the principal ports of the United || for this steamer which had been purchased with 
States, between Portland and the Capes of Vir- | the means of the Government to be sold; but, at 
ginia, returned in the latter part of September. 


|| the request of Mr. Stevens, suspended the order | 
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And it will be seen that there is an excess in the 
resent estimate, over and above that sum, of 
$473,240 89, which is occasioned by the addition 
of pay for increased service to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, directed by the act of the 
last session of Congress; the completion of the 
dry-dock in California, and some additions, under 
the head of improvement in navy-yards, building's, 
and machinery. To these must be added such 


|, amounts as may be appropriated for a pier or 


basin to be appended to the deck in California, 
and a navy-yard on that station, if Congress shall 
concur in the recommendation for that object. 

1 avail myself of this connection to repeat the 
recommendaticn contained in my last annual re- 
port, that the appropriations for the support of the 
Navy and Marine Corps be separated from those 
for permanent improvements in navy yards and 
objects of a fixed and local nature, and more par- 
ticularly from those for the mail steam service and 
all other extraordinary objects. 

The total amount drawn from the Treasury 
during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1851, 
as shown by the statement of appropriations for 
the naval service, prepared by the Second Comp- 


|| troller of the Treasury, is........ $10,318,031 
|| From which deduct repayments. . 


1,273,434 87 


Sian gg ae aR 


On a revision of the regulations, it was deter- || 
mined to make an important change in the plan of || 
education heretofore approved. This consists in | 
requiring a continued course of study of four years | 
at the academy, without going to sea, except that | 
the vacation of three months in each year is spent || 
in a cruise in the practice-ship, the former course || 


And there remains the sum ef.... $9,044,597 11 
| as the total expenditure on all ob- 
jects under the supervision of this 


until he should have further opportunity to sub- 
mit his case to the decision of Congress; and it is 
therefore commended to early consideration. 


The line of mail-steamers between New York epartment. 
and Liverpool continues to be highly successful in || Of this sum there was expended 
the speed of its voyages across the ocean; and || for special objects............. $3,158,817 91 


the Postmaster General has notified this Depart- | . 
| Leaving as the true expenditure for 


— two years at the academy, three at sea, || ment that he deemed it expedient to increase the | 
and then two more at the academy. A class of || service of this line to twenty-six trips in the year | 


fifty acting midshipmen was admitted in October | instead of twenty; in other words, to one trip || 


last, and will constitute the first class to which this || every fortnight, at an increase of pay pro rata wi 
new system will apply. It is now believed that, || the present compensation. The subject will be 


for all the purposes of naval education, the acade- || by him presented to the consideration of Con- | 


my affords advantages equal to those for military || gress. 
education at West Point, and under the efficient || 


j 


mander Stribbling, it is hoped that these advan- || the contract with the owners. 


The report of a Board of Se || sion of Congress to that effect, the officers of the 
according to regulations, to superintend the exam- || Navy who had acted as watch officers on this line | 
ination of candidates for promotion and the gen- || have been withdrawn from it with the consent of | 
eral state of the academy, in October last, is here- || the contractors. 
with transmitted. 1] Since the last annual report from this Depart- | 

With great deference to the opinion of Congress, | ment, two steamers, the Ohio and the [linois, 
[ again suggest that it is highly expedient and || have been inspected and received on the line be- 
proper to allow the appointment of ten midship- || tween New York and Chagres. The mail service 
men, to be made ‘‘at large’’ by the President in || on thisline is performed regularlyin three steamers, 
analogy to the regulation respecting cadets in the || built and completed according to contract, and a 
Military Academy, over and above those appor- || fourth, which was accepted for temporary service, | 
tioned among the Congressional districts. || the contract requiring five. 

The Naval Observatory and Hydrographical | The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, owning | 
Office have been in active and vigorous operation || the line between Panama and San Francisco and | 
during the year. A second volume of Astronom- || Astoria, have added to their line a new steamer | 
ical Observations has been publised and already || called the ‘* Golden Gate,’’ making six in all, and | 
laid before you. The win 


planned by Lieutenant Maury, the Superintendent |! sels and the performance of service, to the date of | 


of the Observatory, and prosecuted under his di- || the last settlements. According to the provisions || 


rection with much industry, are being extended to || of the act of Congress at the last session, in con- | 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. 
viewed with great interest and satisfaction by our || into a new contract with this company for a semi- | 
sea-faring communities, and all those interested in || monthly instead of a monthly service on this line, | 
the safe and speedy navigation of the ocean. It! at seventy-five per centum per annum upon the | 
has materially shortened the passage along the old rate of compensation, and also allowed a com- | 
highways by which our commerce passes into and || pensation for semi-monthly service performed prior | 


through the southern hemisphere, bringing the || to the contract, according to the directions of the \\ 
ports of those distant parts of the world some ten |! said act; the latter subject being left open for || 


days and some several weeks nearer to us than || further consideration, upon the production of fur- 
before. A letter from the Superintendent of the | ther evidence by the contractors. 


Observatory, which accompanies this communica- || I append the reports of the several heads of | 


tion, states the important fact, that vessels sailing || bureaus of this Department, and of the comman- | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the United | dant of the Marine Co 


charts, make the voyage in forty days less, upon || the year ending the 30th day of June, 1853, together 
the average, than those sailing without them; and | with an egzate statement of the appropriations | 
that there is reason to hope the time may be still || required forall objects under the control of this De- 
further reduced. |, partment, presenting an aggregate of $8,540,693 08 
The expedition for astronomical observations at rent which deduet special objects.. 2,684,220 89 
Santiago de Chili appears, from the reports of || 
Lieutenant Gilliss, to have been actively conducted | Leaving for the support of the Navy 
and will probably be brought to a close in thelat-|| and Marine Corps........-..-. $5,856,472 19 
“a of the next year. | The amount estimated for this pur- 
e Nautical Almanac, under the superintend- || _ pose last year being........... .$5,900,621 00 
ence of Lieutenant Davis, is also in a satisfactory || The sur estimated for special ob- 
state of progress, and the first publication of the || jects last year was.....+..+++. + $2,210,980 00 | 





| 


and current charts | have fulfilled their contract, in the number of ves- || 


: > : , exhibiting the estimates 
States with the instructions afforded by these |{ for the support of the Navy and Marine Corps for | 


| to the consideration of Congress. 
|| estimates of the vost will be prepared and sub- 


the Navy and Marine Corps. ... $5,885,779 20 
The unexpended balances in the Treasury of 
the appropriations for the naval service, Marine 
Corps, and special objects under the control of the 
Navy Department, on the 30th of June, 1851, was 


|| $4,182,296 23, all of which will be required to 
; The number of steamers on this line, at this || 
command of the present superintendent, Com- || time, is four only, a fifth being stipulated for in || 


meet outstanding obligations due on aceount of 
the objects for which these appropriations were 


|} made. 
tages will be fully realized. Under the provisions of an act of the last ses- || 
| 


The recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau 


|| of Provisions and Clothing, that a bakery be es- 


tablished at the navy-yard in New York, for the 
preparation of bread for the use of the Navy, de- 
serves the most favorable consideration. Under 
the contract system which now prevails it is im- 
possible, by any inspection which can be adopted, 
to prevent imposition in this most essential of edi 
articles of food. During the last two years a 
quantity of bread has been condemned as unfit for 
tise, nearly equal in the amount of its cost to the 
value of such buildings and fixtures as will be 
— for this establishment. 
likewise invite attention to his proposition to 
| exempt certain other articles of provisions from the 
| operation of the law requiring supplies to be fur- 
| nished on contract with the lowest bidder, and to 
vest in the Department a discretionary power to 
change the navy ration, in view of the scientific 
discoveries of the day, by which vegetables of 
various kinds may be prepared and preserved for 





This work is || junction with the Postmaster General, I entered |. - length of time at sea. 


respectfully advise the repeal of the act of the 
last session prohibiting commutation in money for 


|| stopped rations. The amounts which in this way 


passed into the hands of the seamen allowed the 

rchase of other articles of food than those em- 
raced in the ration, and desirahle if not easen- 
tial to health and comfort. The prohibition in 
| question was improvidently recommended and 


PThe recommendations of the Chief of the Bureau 
| of Medicine and Surgery for the investment in pro- 
ductive stocks of the navy hospital fund, and for 
| retiring from the list of effective surgeons all the 
| officers of that corps who are permanently unfitted 
for duty, and supplying a by new ap- 
| pointments, a provision required in every grade of 
| the service, deserves early consideration and ac- 

tion. 
| The commandant of the Marine Corps, it will he 
| observed, has asked for an a riauon to com- 
| mence the rebuilding of Seeachede that corps at 
| the various stations, and the subject is com i 


If approved, 


| mitted in due season. 
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My experience in this Department induces me 
to recommend the establishment of an additional 
bureau, to be termed the Bureau of Orders and 
Discipline, to which shall be assigned the commu- 
nication of orders and instructions touching naval 
service and discipline, and the receipt and preser- 
vation or distribution of returns and ceports per- | 
tdining to the sume, in analogy to the duties | 
required of the Adjutant Geveral’s office in the 
Department of War. It would relieve the head 


of the Department from much labor which is |’ 


merely clerical, belonging to routine duty, and in- 
sure important benefits to the service. With it 
should be connected the office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, similar in its functions and 
duties to the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
Such an officer, with proper professional qualifi- 
cations, is highly essential to give accuracy, uni- 
formity, and precision to the administration of | 
justice and discipline, and has become almost in- 
dispensable, since the alteration of the law already 
mentioned, which has occasioned the necessity for | 
the trial of so great a number of enlisted men by 
courts-martial. The proposed bureau could be 
organized, it is supposed, without any material 
addition to the expenditure now incurred in this 
branch of the service. 

With the greatest respect, your obedient serv’t, 

WILL. A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To rue Peesipent. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


| close of the last fiscal year was (as rear as can be || 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


crease in the annual transportation of 103 7-10 || 
per cent., and a decrease in annual aggregate cost || 
of 7 9-10 per cent. 
The present cost of transportation in steamboats 
in California is about twelve cents nine mills per || 
mile; in coaches about twenty-one cents seven || 
mills per mile; and in modes not specified about || 
thirty-one cents three mills per mile; while the || 
cost of similar service in the United States, exclu- || 
ding Oregon and the newly-acquired Territories, || 
is, In steamboats, about eight cents per mile; in 
coaches about five cents and two mills per mile; } 
and in modes not specified about four cents and || 
three mills per mile. The prices now paid in | 
California are believed to be moderate compared | 
with the general prices upon the Pacific coast. 
The annual transportation in Oregon at the | 


ascertained) 30,498 miles, at an annual cost of || 


| $19,938, or about sixty-five cents and four mills || 


| per mile. The present annual transportation in | 


Oregon was increased under the new contracts 
which went into operation on and after the first 
day of July last, to 66,960 miles, at an annual | 
cost of $40,441; being an increase of 119 5-10 
per cent. in transportation, and of 103 per cent. in || 
aggregate cost. Of this service 6,240 miles is to | 
be performed in steamboats at an annual cost of || 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


| $10,000, under a contract made July 11, 1850, for |; 


the remainder of the usual contract term in that || 
section, and of the residue 5,070 miles is to be | 
performed in steamboats, at a cost of $7,448, and | 
55,650 ‘miles in modes not specified, at a cost of 


‘| $22,993, or about forty-one cents three mills per || 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
W asuincron, November 29, 1851. 

Si: At the close of the fiscal year ending on 
the 30th day of June last, there were in operation, 
within the United States, 6,170 mail routes; their 
aggregate length was 196,290 miles; and 5,544 
contractors were employed thereon. 

The annual transpertation of the mails on those | 
routes was 63,272,252 miles; the annual cost 
thereof $3,421,754; being about six cents four | 
mills per mile. 

Of these 53,272,252 miles of annual transporta- | 
tion, 8,568,707 miles are required to be performed | 
— railroads, at a cost of $985,019; being about | 
e 


'| mile. 1] 


There were on the 30th day of June last six || 


| foreign mail routes, of the estimated aggregate || 


length of 18,349 miles. The number of miles of || 


/annual transportation thereon is estimated at || 
| 615,206. 


Thegervice on three of these routes is under | 
contracts with this Department. The annual trans- || 


|| portation thereon is estimated at 190,592 miles, || 


at a cost of $400,000, being about $2.09 9-10 per || 


‘| mile. The service on the other foreign routes is || 


under contract with the Navy Department. The || 


/annual transportation thereon is estimated at || 
| 421,734 miles, at a cost of $1,023,250, being about || 


even cents five mills per mile: 5,454,982 miles || 


in steamboats, at a cost of $454,893; being about | 
eight cents three mills per mile: 19,726,588 miles 


mails across the Isthmus of Panama has hitherto 


in coaches, ata cost of $1,047,150; being about five || 


cents" three mills per mile: and 19,521,975 miles 
in modes not spotted, ata cost of $934,683; being 
about four cents eight mills per mile. 
The mail service in California and Oregon hat 
been so irregular in its performance, and so im- | 
ee reported, that it was not embraced in the | 
ast annual report from this Department, and it | 
is not, therefore, included in the following state- 


ment of the general increase of transportation. || 


The inland service at the close of the last fiscal | 
year, (excluding that in California and Oregon,) 
when compared with the service at the close of 
the preceding year, as stated in my last annual | 
report, shows an increase of 13,354 miles in the 
length of mail routes; of 6,162,855 in the number | 
of miles of annual transportation; and of $547,110 | 
in theannual cost of transportation. 

Of such increase of transportation the railroad | 
and steamboat service amounts to 3,220,635 miles, 
at an increased cost of $276,742; being an in- 
crease of about 30 3-10 per cent. in the transport- | 
ation, and about 24 4-10 


cost: the coach service to 2,329,124 miles, at an 


increased cost of $232,872; being an increase of || Tb oisiane. ey fae 


about 13 4-10 per cent. in transportation, and 
29 4-10 per cent. in aggregate cost: and the trans- 





portation in modes of service not specified to | 
613,096 miles, at an increased cost of $37,496; 


being an increase of about 3 3-10 per cent. in | 44; 
r cent. in aggregate || 


transportation, and 4 7-10 
cost. To this increase has been added the service 
in California and Oregon, which is now first re- 
ported with sufficient accuracy to be carried into 
the annual statement. . 
The annual transportation in California at the | 
close of the fiscal et was 537,476 miles, at “an | 
annual cost of $130,270. This service, when | 
compared with 


the gene 


lettings of April last, shows an in- || 


' 


at ascertained to have been in || Oregon............0.00000eee0es 


operation i to the new contracts made under | 


| New Hampshire 


| Georgia 


r cent. in aggregate || 


$2.42 6-10 per mile. 
The transportation of the California and Oregon | | 


been performed under treaty with New Granada. 
The annual cost of this transportation depending 


$400 to $500, 


STATES. 


$500 to $1,000. 


| $1,000 to $2,000. 
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upon the weight of tle mails, is uncertain. Th,» 
cost for the last fiscal year was $48,937. 

There should be added to the other cost of 
transportation, as above stated, the compensatio) 
of mail messengers and local and route azgenis, 
which, if continued as it stood at the close of the 
last fiscal year, will amount to $145,897 per annum 

The extent and annual cost of the entire majj 
service under the direction of this Department 
the close of the fiscal year ending the 30th day of 


| June last, as well as its division among the States 


and Territories, and the mode of its performance, 
will more fully appear by the annexed table, 
marked A.* [See page 23 for table.]} 

The number of postmasters appointed during 


| the year ending June 30, 1851, is 5,339. Of these 
| 2,649 were appointed to fill vacancies occasioned 


by resignations; 187 to fill vacancies occasioned 
by the decease of their predecessors; 206 on 
changing the sites of the offices for which they 
were appointed; 599 on the removal of the prior 
incumbents; and 1,698 on the establishment of . 
new offices. 

The whole number of post offices in the United 


| States at the end of that year was 19,796. There 


were 1,698 post offices established, and 256 dis- 
continued, during the year. 

The following table shows, very nearly, the 
number of post offices in each State and Territory 
on the 30th day of June last, classified according 
to the compensation allowed to each postmaster, 
for the last fiscal year: 

For this table see foot of the column.] 

his table does not embrace one hundred and 
ninety-two offices, from which no returns had been 
received during the year, a portion of which had 
been but recently established and are supposed not 
to have been in operation. 

Considering the large number of persons em- 
ployed in the several post offices, and in the trans- 
portation of the mails; the extent and compli- 
cation of the routes; the numerous and various 
arrangements for separating and distributing the 
mail matter, and the inadequate compensation al- 
lowed to a large proportion of the persons em- 
ployed in these services, there is perhaps more 
reason to be satisfied with the general accuracy 
and efficiency of the service than to complain of 
the mistakes, irregularities, and accidents which 
occasionally occur. 

The oom receipts of the Department for the 

ing June 30, 1851, were.. .$6,786,493 22 
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Deri ved from the following sources: 
Letter postage, including foreign 


postage and stamps sold. ...... $5,369,242 76 || 
1,035,130 89 


Postages on newspapers, pamphlets, 
Ml. cee ee etree ee tee wer erewseees 
Fines, (other then those imposed on 
CONLFACLOTS ). 1. ee ee ee ee es eevee 
Receipts on account of dead letters. . 
Collections of damages from failing 
CONTLACLOTS 2s cee ee eee eee eerees 
Other miscellaneous receipts....... 
The appropriation made by the act 
of May 23, 1850, for postages on 
the census blanks, returns, &c... 
The annual appropriation made by 
the twelfth section of the act of 3d 
March, 1847, in compensation of 
mail services performed for the 
several Departments of the Gov- 








Report 


| The apesein’ made by the 
eighth 

March, 1851, in further payment 
and compensation for the mail ser- 
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of the Postmaster General. 





section of the act of 3d 


vice ormed for the two Houses 


of Congress, and the other De- 


partments and officers of the Gov- 


ernment in the transportation of 


free matiote. . o,0:4s\s'o.c deci cogs (268,888 89 


$6,786,493 22 


From this sum must be deducted the 


amount received for British post- 
ages, payable to the British post 
office under the postal convention 
of December, 1848, as now stated 


by the Auditor... ..-..ceeeee ee 58,626 44 | 


| Leaving the gross revenue for the year$6,727,866 78 | 
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For the purpose of comparing the 
revenues of the year with those of 
the preceding year, there should 
also be deducted the sum of 
$163,888 89—being the amount of 
additional appropriation under the 
act of March, 1851, and the census 
appropriation of $12,000......... $175,888 89 


— 





Leaving as the ordinary revenues of 

the Year.. «60% cos 50 cccceces vc oh, SRROUl OD 

This shows an increase of $999,006 41 over the 
proper revenues of the preceding year. 

The sums received as the excess of the emnlu- 
ments of postmasters, beyond the amounts they 
are by law allowed to retain, and the amounts 
collected from failing bidders and their guarantors, 
are not separately stated as a part of the revenues 
in the accounts of the Auditor. The Auditor 
states that the former are deducted from the 
amount paid for the ‘compensation of postmas- 
ters’’ and ‘clerks for effices;”’ that so much of 
the latter as was collected in money is credited 
under the head of ‘* Other miscellaneous receipts,’’ 
and the residue, which was deducted from the 
amount due to such failing bidders for transport- 
ation service was deducted ftom, and lessens to 
that extent, the expenditures under the head of 


| ** Transportation of the mails.”’ The Auditor has 
| been requested to change the manner of keeping 
| these accounts, and future reports will doubtless 


show the amount of revenues derived from these 
sources respectively. 

_ The receipts from postages, American and for- 
eign, for the last fiscal year exceeded those of the 
preceding year $909,223 85—being an increase of 
about 164 per cent. 

If the balances accruing to the British post office 
during both years are excluded, (as they must be 
to show the true increase of our own postages,) 
the increase will be $997,610 79, or more than 
| 18 65-100ths per cent. 
| Exeluding these balances, the receipts of the 
| first three quarters of the year exceeded those of 
| the corresponding quarters of the preceding year 
| about 205 per cent., but the postages for the last 

quarter felt off, and exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding year only about 
| 14 per cent.; so that the increase for the year was 
only about 18 65-100ths per cent., as before stated. 
| The reduction during the last quarter of the fis- 
| cal year is mostly attributable to its near approach 
to the period when the rates of postage preserbed 
| by the act of the 3d of March last were to go into 
} 





operation, and the consequent delay in correspond- 
ence until it could be carried on at a cheaper rate. 
A similar reduction was observed upon the adop- 
| tion of the reduced rates under the act of 1845. 
The practical extension of the franking privilege 
| to the Senators and Representatives elected to the 
present Congress after the commencement of that 
quarter also aided slightly in producing this reduc- 
| tion. During the last spring a Senator and Rep- 
resentative elected to the present Congress claimed 
the full privilege of franking under the provisions 
of the acts of 1845 and 1847. The practice of the 
Department had been adverse to the claim, and 
having some doubts in regard to the construction 
of the statutes under which the right was claimed, 
the opinion of the law officer of the Government 
was asked. His opinion was in favor of the 
right claimed, and it was therefore acknowledged, 
and notice of the decision communicated. 

By the previous practice of the Department, 
the full franking privilege of members of Congress 
was deemed to commence only thirty days prior 
to the commencement of the first session of Con- 
gress held during their term of office. It is, per- 
haps, worthy of remark, that during the past sum- 
mer five persons have been entitled to the franking 
privilege as Senators and ex-Senators in Congress 
from a single State; four from another; and three 
from several of the other States; and that a Rep- 
resentative and a late Representative in more than 
half the districts have also been entitled to such 
privilege. 

The expenditures during the year were as fol- 
low: 

For transportation of the mails. . . .63,538,063 54 
For ship, steamboat,and way letters. 34,583 50 
For compensation to postmasters... 1,781,686 34 


For wrapping paper...........+-. 92,353 15 
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For office furniture.....0-.+es0++2 $4,978 
For advertising.....0.+s+e0.e+++ 75,070 22 
For mail bags......s0seeeee+e++ 40,855 46 
For blanks... ...-ceseesercesceee 35,588 42 
For mail locks, keys, and stamps. . 7,964 54 
For mail depredations and special 

AZENS..cccvecccccrccsscsocees 37,193 71 
For clerks for offices (of postmas- 

tere).c iso a dd nada he mete an 359,098 45 
For miscellaneous payments....-- 85,626 74 
For lists of post offices, and post 

office laws and regulations...... 11,474 86 
For repayment of money found in 

dead letters. .. 00+ ++ eco reccee 32 71 
For postage stamps... ...+seeeees 34 00 
For maps of mail routes, &c...... 564 00 
For payment of balances due to the 

British post office prior to the 

commencement of the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1851.......+.... 187,115 05 
For payment of balance due to the 

British post office for the first two 

quarters of that year......+..... 46,120 35 


$8,278,401 68 

To find the proper expenses of the 

ear there caida be deducted 

rom this sum of $6,278,401 68 the 

amount paid the British post office 

for postages collected .$233,235 40 
And also the amount 
paid Jno. D. Colmes- 
niel, Pres., &c., for 
transportation of the 
mails on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in 
1832 and 1833, under 
an award made by the 
Auditor, in pursu- 
ance of a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, 
approved February, 


27, 1851. .cceccceeee 2,599 49 





$253,834 89 
Leaving as the amount of ordinary 

expenditures of the year....... «$6,024,566 79 
This amount being deducted from 

that of the gross revenue of the 

year, as before stated, leaves as 

the balance of revenue over the 

ordinary expenditure 703,299 99 

in connection with the foregoing statements of 
the operations, revenues, and expenditures of this 
Department for the last year, it may not be im- 
proper, at the conclusion of a half century, to 
refer briefly to its origin, history, and progress. 

As early as 1677, upon the petition of several 
merchants of Boston, (Massachusetts,) Mr. John 
Hayward, scrivener, was appointed by the court 
**to take in and convey letters according to their 
direction.” 

This was probably the first post office and mail 
service authorized in America. Local and imper- 
fect arrangements for the conveyance of mails 
were afterwards made, at different periods, in 
several of the colonies, until 1710, when the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed an act authorizing the British 
Postmaster General ‘‘ to keep one chief letter office 
in New York, and other chief letter offices in each 
of her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in Amer- 
ica.’’ Deputy Postmasters General for North 
America were subsequently and from time to time 
appointed-by the Postmaster General in England, 
and Dr. Benjamin Franklin was so appointed in 
1755. He was removed in 1774. 

On the 26th of July, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress determined ‘* that a Postmaster General be 
appointed forthe United Colonies,’’ and to allow 
him ‘‘ a salary of one thousand dollars per annum 
for himself and three hundred and forty dollars 
per annum for a secretary and ¢comptroller.’? On 
proceeding to the election of Postmaster General, 
‘Benjamin Franklin, Esq., was unanimously 
chosen.”’ 

The articles of Confederation of 1778 gave to 
the United States in Congress oubeuelied “the 
sole and exclusive right and power of establish- 
ing and regulating post offices, one State to 
another, throughout all the United States, and exact- 
ing such postage on the papers passing through 
the same as may be requisite to defray the ex- 
penses of an office.”” The little progress made 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 
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during the period of the Confederation shows that 


| 





| was the first appointmentto that office. 








| establishment of a post office,”’ approved Septem- 


this power was too limited to be useful, and when 
the increase of the mail service before the adop- 


tion of the Constitution of the United States is } the head of this Department. That act declares 


compared with its subsequent extension, one can- 
not fail to perceive that the prosperity, efficiency, 
and value of this Department are chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the National Government founded under 
the Constitution of the Union. 

The first Congress assembled under our present 
Constitution passed ‘‘An act for the temporary 


ber 22, 1789. This act directed the appointment 
of a Postmaster General, and was to continue in 
force until the end of the next session of Congress. 
Under its provisions Samuel Osgood, of Massachu- | 


setts, was appointed by President Washington || 


Postmaster General of the United States; and this 


other persons have since been appointed. Of these 


H ‘established, or that may hereafter be established, 


Thirteen | 


the increaz< in the cost of transportation, occa. 
sioned by the increase and extension of the service, 
had been almost entirely within the discretion of 


| 
' 
| 





that ‘*no post office now in existence shall be dis. 
‘continued, nor shall the mail service on any mail 
‘route in any of the States or Territories be dis. 
‘continued or diminished, in consequence of ay 

‘dirainution of the revenues that may result from 
‘this act; and it shall be the duty of the Post. 
‘master General to establish new post-offices, and 
| ‘place the mail service om any new mail route 


| fin the same manner as though this act had not 
‘passed.’’ And there having been a large surplus 
to the credit of the revenues of the Department at 
the time of the passage of the act, it would seem 
| to have been the intention of Congress that the 
| Postmaster General should continue and increase 
| the service to the same extent as if the old rates of 





there weré appointed from Kentucky three; from 
Connecticut, Ohio, and New York two each; and 
from Pennsylvania, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont, one each. 

The earliest reliable statistics of the General 
Post Office are those for the year 1790, when the 
number of post offices was seventy-five; the extent 
of post routes 1,875 miles; and the revenues of 
the Department $37,935. The subsequent prog- 
gress of the Fost Office Department can be traced 
in the tables hereto annexed ‘marked B and C.* 
[See next page for these tables.] 

In connection with this brief reference to the 
progress of the Department, it may not be improp- 
er to state that there are in the possession of the 
Department materials for an interesting history of 
the origin and progress of our post-office system, 
and that it is intended, if time can be found to com- 
plete the arrangement of them, to present these 
materials tq the present Congress in such form 
as will perhaps induce their preservation. 

The cost of transportation has been much in- 
creased within the last two years. The new con- 
tracts, made under the letting for the Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern sections, (embracing the 
States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 





| lowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


Mississppi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
the Territory of Minnesota, which letting took 
place in April 1850,) increased the annual cost of 
transportation from the Ist day of July 1850, about 

236,000; and the subsequent failure of. bidders 
and contractors, together with the new arrange- 
ments usually consequent upon the change of ser- 
vice which follows a letting, added largely to the 
increased cost of this service. The rates of such 
increase were about 10 4-5ths per cent. in service 
and 25 per cent. in aggregate cost. Much of this 
increase is doubtless attributable to the unusual 
scareity and high prices of the coarse grains in 
that section during the year 1850. 

The new contracts for the Southern section, (em- 
bracing the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida,) which were 
made under the lettings in April last, show an 
increase (up to the 30th day of a of 
947,707 miles of annual transportation and of 
$61,941 in the annual cost, over the transportation 
and cost under the contracts which expired with 
the 30th day of June, 1851; being an increast of 
about 12 36-100 per cent. in service and 9 97-100 
per cent. in aggregate cost. 

The opening and exterision of the New York 
and Erie Railroad; of the railroad from Cleveland 
to Columbus, and of other railroads in the different 
sections of the Union; the establishment of two 
daily lines carrying the mail from Baltimore, by 
the way of Cumberland, Wheeling, and Colum- 
bus, to Cincinnati; the increase of mail facilities 
on the routes: leading from the Atlantic cities to 
important points in the West; the greatly-in- 
creased mail facilities on the Ohio and Wisslasionh 
rivers, and in almost every section of the Union, 
have added, and similar improvements will con- 
tinue to add, largely to the extent and consequent 
expense of our mail transportation. The placing 
of the steamers ‘*Franklin”’’ and ‘‘Humboldt” on 
the New York and Havre line has also added 
$150, on annam to the cost of the foreign mail 
service, chargeable upon the revenues of this De- 

ent. 


Until the passage of the act of March 3, 1851, 


ad continued. By adopting this rule the ex- 

| penditures of the Department for the transportation 

| of the mails must be increased from ten to fifteen 

| per cent. per year, if the wants and interests of the 

| country require it, unless some other rule for the 

| government of the Department be sanctioned by 
Congress. 

The other expenses of the Department (the 
principal items of which are the compensation of 
postmasters and their clerks) necessarily increase 
at nearly the same rate as the business of the De- 
partment and its receipts for postage when no 
change occurs in the rates of postage. The usual 
compensation of postmasters, being a commission 
calculated at certain rates per cent. upon the post- 
ages collected at their offices, increases in nearly 
the same proportion as the revenue. Since 1846 
the average increase in postages and in the busi- 
ness of this Department has been about thirteen 
per cent. per year. During the present fiscal 
year the receipts from postages may not exceed 
two thirds the amount received last year, while 
the labors of postmasters are likely to be in- 
creased from fifteen to thirty per cent. in con- 
sequence of’ the increase of the number of letters 
and of other mailable matter, under the reduced 
rates of postage, and the free delivery of newspa- 
pers in the counties of their publication, as pro- 
vided by the act of March 3, 1851. 

By the sixth section of that act the Postmaster 
General was authorized, in his discretion, to in- 
crease the commissions to postmasters in certain 
cases. It was desirable that this authority should 
not be exercised until the accounts for the last 
quarter were so far adjusted and settled as to en- 
able the Department to make some reliable esti- 
mate of the amount to be derived from postages 
|in the present fiscal year. But the anxiety ‘of 
| postmasters and the desire of the Auditor to fix 
| the amount of commissions allowable to each 
| postmaster at the time of settling his accounts for 

the quarter, seemed to render it expedient to fix 
the rate of allowance before the settlement of those 
accoun ecially as such settlement could not 
be completed in less than three months after the 
expiration of the quarter. 
n order was therefore made on the 29th day 
of October last, of which the following is a copy: 
“ Increased Commissions to Postmasters.’’ 
Numerous applications having been made to this Depart- 
ment for the allowanee of increased commissions to post- 
masters, authorized under certain conditions by the sixth 
section of * An act to reduce and modify the rates of post- 
age in the United States and for other purposes,”’ approved 
March 3, 1851, and it having been clearly shown that in 
most cases the labors of postmasters have been increased 
and their commissions reduced by the operation of said 
“ht is ordered, That whenever the Auditor of the Treas- 
for the Post Office Department shall have satisfactory 
proof, by affidavit or otherwise, that the labors of any post- 
master have been increased and his commissions reduced, 
28 provided for by said act, he shall allow and credit such 
postmaster with commissions according to the following 
rules, to wit: 
lst. Where the commissions of such postmaster for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1851, did not exceed fifty dol- 
lars, the same amount of co allowed for that 
year, with twenty . added thereto, shall be allowed 
and credited 


‘“d to the postmaster for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1852. 
Qd. Where the commissions of such postmaster for the 
ending 30th June, 1851, exceeded fifty dollars, 
not exceed one hundred , the same amount 


re per cent. 


| postage and a large annual increase in the revenues 
1 
| 
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Report of the Postmaster General. Snare & Ho. or Revs. 
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ending | 23332 33 3 These expenditures are to be met by the balances 
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the 3d of March, 1851. 
These will be more than sufficient to meet the 
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expenses of the current fiscal year} but further aid 


from the Treasury will be required for those of | 


the succeeding year) 


The accounts of postmasters for the two first | 


quarters, under the act of March last, will not be 
settled by the Auditor, and the aggregate of their 
receipts, reported before April or May next. 
Until the accounts for two quarters, at least, are 
seitied, no reliable estimate of the revenues of the 
current year can be made. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the whole amount which it will be ne- 


cessary to draw from the Treasury, in aid of the | 


revenues derived from postages, will not much 
exceed for the two years ending June 30, 1853, 
that which would be collected upon matter now 
free, if such matter were charged with the ordi- 
nary rates of postage. 

\ carefully prepared report from William A. 
Bradley, Esq., postmaster of this city, and which 
is hereto annexed, estimates that the free letters 
and other free matter sent from and received at his 
office for the two years ending on the first day of 
July last, if chargeable with postage at the rates 
then in force, would have yielded the amount of 


$4,240,820, in addition to ‘the actual revenue of | 


this Department, and that if charged with post- 
age at the present rates, the amount would have 
been $1,795,920. 

It will be remembered that this does not include 
the free letters and other free matter sent from or 
received at other offices, and that during these 
years (between the years in which there is a 
Presidential election) the free matter sent from 
the Washington post office is much less than in 
the year when that election occurs. Nor does it 
include the free circulation of weekly newspapers 
in the counties of their publication, nor the free 
circulation of newspapers, magazines, and other 

eriodicals by way of exchange between pub- 
fishers. If all the free matter now carried in the 
mails were now charged with postage, even at the 
present rates, from one million to two millions of 
dollars would be added annually to our receipts 
from postages. 

{n my last annual report | recommended certain 


reduced rates of postage, under the operation of | 


which, it was foreseen, a large deficiency of revenue 
for a few years would occur. It was supposed 
that if those rates were adopted, the accumu- 
lated surplus to the credit of the revenues of the 
Department, and an annual appropriation from 
the Treasury, equal to the postage, at the usual 
rates, upon the matter then free, would be required 


to meet this deficiency, and would be nearly or | 


quite sufficient for that purpose. My recommend- 
ation was, however, only partially adopted by 


Congress in the passage of the act of March 3, | 


1851. 
The rate recommended for ordinary inland letter 
postage was adopted, but six cents when prepaid 


and ten when en was made the single rate of | 


letter postage to California and Oregon, instead of 
twenty cents,as recommended. The rates of post- 


age on most printed matter was reduced much || 
below the rates recommended; weekly papers were | 


allowed to circulate free of postage in the counties 
of their publication; and the free exchange of news- 
papers, periodicals, &c., was greatly increased. 


“he reduction in the rates to California and | 
Oregon will greatly diminish the revenues from | 


that source. A statement of the Auditor shows 
that the number of letters received and sent by the 
New York, New Orleans, and Chagres line during 
the month of September, 1850, was 112,085, and 
the 
number of letters received and sent by the same 
line during the month of September, 1851, was 
118,934, and the postage theregn under the re- 
duced rates, only $12,854 81. 

It was supposed that the reduced rates of post- 
age on printed matter recommended in my report 
would diminish the revenue from that source about 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum. The 
rates adopted, with the free circulation of weekly 
newspapers within the counties where published, 
and the very great extension of the privilege of 


free exchange between publishers, will, it is be- | 


heved, diminish that revenue at Jeast five hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, unless the quantity 
of such matter be increased more than is now 
anticipated. 


Notwithstanding this diminution beyond that 
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ostage thereon $44,385 60; and that the | 


Report of the Postmaster General. 
which would have resulted from the adoption of 


the rates recommended, no change in the present 
rates of letter postage is deemed advisable. 


that uniform inland rates, without regard to dis- 


tance, should be established on newspapers and || 


other printed matter. It was immediately urged 


It was recommended in my last annual report | 


GLOBE, 


1? —— ——ee 


i 
| 


j 


that the postage recommended would be unequal | 


and unjust, and that a newspaper carried fifty 


miles only should not be charged with the same | 


postage as one carried twenty-five hundred miles. 
The force of this objection was felt by this De- 
partment and by Congress, and the experiment of 
numerous rates, graduated according to distance, 
has heen tried. From the results of this experi- 
ment, I am satisfied that there should not be more 


than two, or at most three, different rates of inland || 


postage on newspapers sent to actual and bona 
fide subscribers; and that those on periodicals and 
other printed matter, including transient newspa- 
| pers, should be reduced in number and more 
nearly assimilated to the ordinary newspaper rates. 
It is .difficult to assign a sufficient reason for 
| charging upon such periodicals as the reviews, 
the numerous magazines, and theological, medical, 
and law journals, more than three times theamount 


of postagé charged for the same distance on an || 


equal weight of newspapers. Such periodicals are 
less ephemeral than the ordinary newspapers, and 
certainly not less beneficial in their influence. 
The same rates of postage, according to their 


| weight, would be justand equitable, would simplify || 


| the. accounts of the Department, and relieve it 
| from the perplexing and often invidious duty of 
discriminating between different publications, and 
| declaring one a newspaper and another not a 
| newspaper, in cases where little difference can be 
perceived, and where the changed character of the 
next number of both might render it proper, in 
|| respect to such numbers, to reverse both decisions. 

The rates of postage on all printed matter can 


| the adoption of suitable rates, without diminishing, 

| very materially, the revenue. Whenever news- 
}| papers and periodicals can be sent otherwise than in 
the mails, at a cost less than the postage estab- 
lished by law, such cheaper modes of conveyance 
are generally adopted. For this reason, if gradu- 
ated rates be established, they may be compara- 
| tively high for short distances, where the means 
of conveyance are cheap and rapid, without being 
oppressive or seriously objectionable. 

There is a disposition manifested in certain quar- 
ters to urge a further reduction in our inland rates 
of letter postage, before the results of the last re- 
duction are properly ascertained. 

Those who take the position that the people of 
|| this country should not rest satisfied with any 
reduction of postage until it be made as cheap as 
that of Great Britain, seem to forget that our rates 
of postage are now, in fact, comparatively much 
cheaper than those of Great Britain; and that the 
condition of the two countries, in regard to nearly 
everything which should influence the rates ot 

ostage, is widely different. 


|| $17,696,710 71, or $3,539,342 14 per year. The 


be rendered more uniform and less complex by | 


| The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- | 
land has an area of about 120,000 square miles, | 


and a population of about twenty-eight millions; 
while the area of the inhabited portions of the 
United States may be estimated at more than 
1,100,000 square miles, with a population of twen- 
ty-four millions. 

The results of the cheap postage system in Great 
Britain, and of reduced rates of postage in this 
country under the act of 1845, are continually re- 
| ferred to as evidence that this Department can sus- 
tain itself with a letter postage of two cents the 
single rate; but these results, when carefully con- 
| sidered, admonish us not to attempt a further re- 
duction until justified by our revenues. 
these results will be stated: 
| In the year ending January 5, 1839, being the 
| year previous to the adoption in Great Britain on 
| the 5th of December, 1839, of the four-penny rate, 

(followed January 10, 1840, by the penny-rate on 
'| prepaid letters, and the “zo pesy rate on unpaid 
feccers,) the gross revenue from postages in the 
|| United Kingdom was......-£2,390,763 10s. 1}d. 
'| And the expenditures....... 756,999 7 4 


| Leaving a net revenue of....£1,633,764 2s. 93d. 


i? 





| 


i 





Some of | 
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|| postages thereon, appear in this report. 
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In 1850 the gross revenue was 


ONLY <. 85:56 cep ve eee lca oR, IGG, 349 17 


| While the expenditures were. 1,324,562 16 a 


10 
| Leaving a net revenue of.... £840,787 Os. | 
Again, the gross revenue for the eight yes, 
| from 1832 to 1839, both inclusive, was £18,945 ' 
587 12s. 1?d., and for the eight years next gy.. 
| ceeding the reduction, only £13,843,955 6s. Rid 
although the franking privilege was abolished o, 
| the adoption of the penny postage, and the Goy. 
ernment paid postage at the ordinary rates. 'T), 
postage paid by the Government in 1847 amounteg 
to £163,855 Is. 7d. 

Our rates of postage on newspapers, pamphlets 
&c.,. were not materially changed by the act of 
1845, but the letter postage was reduced about 53 
per cent., as was then estimated in the Depar. 

/ ment. 

| The receipts from letter postage for the yea; 
preceding the reduction, were $3,660,231, and fo; 
the succeeding year only 92,851,607; being a re. 

| duction of about 24 per cent. The letter postage 
for the nine years next preceding the reduction 

| was $34,271,936 09, being an average of §3,807.. 

| 992 389 per year; and for the five years next sue. 

ceeding the reductions, the letter postage was 


lid, 


| increase from 1845 to 1850, in the postage of news. 
| papers, pamphlets, &«., (which had not been re. 
| duced,) was $426,365 67, or about 70 per cent. 
It is true that the expenditures of = Depart. 
ment for the ten years prior to the reduction of 
1845, exceeded its revenues, and that its revenues 
| for the last five years have exceeded its expendj- 
tures; but before the act of 1845 the Department 
received nothing for the free matter of ee 
and the Departments. Since 1845 the Department 
has received $1,458,187 60 from the Treasury, 
which sum has been included in the statement of 
its revenues; and also the further sum of $725,000 
appropriated by Congress to meet the deficiency 
in its revenue which followed the act of 1845, 
The aggregate amount of these sums exceeds by 
about $775,000 the available balances to the credit 
of the revenues of the Department on the 30th of 
June last. It should also be remembered, that by 
a provision of the act of 1845, the Postmaster 
| General was required to accept the lowest bid 
| which, in his judgment, secured the requisite cer- 
tainty, security, and celerity in the transportation 
of the mail, and that under this rule, the cost of 
transportation was reduced from $2,905,504 in 
| 1845, to $2,577,407 in 1849; although the extent 
of our mail routes was increased during that period 
from 143,940 to 167,703 miles. The contracis for 
| mail transportation are made for four years, and 
one of the four contract sections is let each year. 
The whole service had, consequently, in July, 
1848, undergone the process of reduction under 
the act of 1845, and the annual cost of transporta- 
tion has from that time been steadily and necessa- 
rily increased. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
reduction of postage in 1845 was accompanied by 
a great reduction of the cost of transportation, 
while no such reduction can follow the act of 1851. 
On the contrary, that act, by the reduction of post- 
age on printed matter, and the consequent increase 
of such matter in the mails, will add very largely 
to the cost of transportation. 
| In connection with these facts it should also be 
| remembered, that the receipts from postage in Great 
| Britain have been greatly augmented by the estab- 
lishment, since 1839, of numerous lines of ocean 
steamers, yielding large revenues, the expense of 
which lines is not charged upon the Post Office 
| Department of the United Kingdom. Great Britain 
| also collects a considerable sum for transit postage. 
| In this country, also, the receipts from postages 
‘have been considerably augmented by the estab- 
' lishment of lines of ocean mail steamers, under 
| contracts with the Navy Department and with this 
Department; the present cost of which, and the 


} 
| 
| 


cket service, foreign and in- 
by the Admiralty, and not by the Post 
rtment in the United Kingdom, is be- 
lieved to have been £701,580 14s. 8d. for the year 
ending January 5, 1848; while the amount paid by 
the Post Office Department for the conveyance of 
the mails, including riding work, and expresses by 
| the Deputy Postmasters of the United Kingdom, 
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wun to mail guards, other coach expenses, and 
> 


tolls on mail coaches, was only £419,178 17s. 23d. | 


Since the date of my last annual report new 
contracts have been made, after due advertisement, 
for furnishing blanks, wrapping paper, twine, 
sealing-waXx, and marking and rating s{amps for 
the use of the post offices of the United States; 
for furnishing leather and canvas mail bags and 
souches, mail locks and keys, paper, blank books, 
and other stationery for the use o the Department, 











Report of the Postmaster General. 





Having ascertained, from a partial examination 


| of the bonds of postmasters, that the penalties of 


very many of these bonds were, in consequence 
of the increase of postages, insufficient for the se- | 
curity of the Department, and also that a large 


| number of them were executed at a period so dis- | 


and for the printing and binding required therefor. | 


Under these contracts nearly all these articles will 
be supplied on more favorable terms than under 


the former contracts. 
A contract has been made for the supply of the 


yostage stamps authorized by the act ef March | 


oy These stamps are believed to be of superior 
quality, and are furnished at a less price than was 
formerly paid. Some of those furnished soon 
afier the execution of the contract were found to 
be deficient.in aghesive qualities, but it is believed 
that there will besno ground for future complaint. 

Directions for the destruction of the dies and 
plates employed in the manufacture of the postage 
stamps formerly used have been given, and for 
counting and burning such of the stamps as have 


not been issued to postmasters, or have been re- 
- 


turned. ; ; 
The streets, avenues, roads, and public high- 
wavs of the cities of New York, Boston, Phila- 


tant as to render it probable that the sureties might 
be dead or insolvent, an order was made requiring 
new bonds in all cases where the penalties were 


| inadequate, or where the bond had been executed | 


for more than six years. More‘than 5,250 new 
bonds were, under this order, prepared and sent 
out, and nearly all have been returned, examined, 
accepted, and registered. 

A carefully-revised and corrected list of the post 
offices in the United States has been published and 
distributed to the postmasters and other officers of 


| the Department. On this revision it appeared that 
| the number of post offices in the United States 


was somewhat less than that stated in the previous 


| report from this Department. 


delphia, and New Orleans have been established | 
as post routes under the tenth section of the post- || 


age act of March 3, 1851, and lefter carriers ap- 
pointed for the service thereon. If it is the in- 
tention of Congress to transfer the whole dispatch 
business of the cities to the letter carriers of the 


| stamps. 


The laws of Congress relating to this Depart- 
ment, its offieers and business, have been carefully 
compiled for republication in connection with the 
general regulations of the Department, which have 
been revised for that purpose. A large portion of 
the werk has been for some time in the hands of 


_ the printer, and the whole is expected to be com- 


pleted and distribu'ed in February next. 

Wooden marking and rating stamps have been 
furnished to a large class of offices whose receipts 
were too small to authorize the supply of metal | 

By furnishing these at blanks of a 
better quality, as well as other facilities for the 


| dispatch of business, it is hoped that the labor of 
| postmasters will be, in some degree, reduced, and 


Department, further legislation for that purpose is | 


desirable. : ; 
Some weeks since, agents of this Department 
were dispatched to the North and to New Orleans, 


with the view of ascertaining whether the mails 


on the great route between Maine and Louisiana 
might not be considerably expedited. The greater 
expedition and therefore formidable competition 
of ocean steamers, running between prominent 


points on this line, seemed to render this a favor- | 


able moment for negotiations with the contractors | 


on the present mail route. From the information 
obtained by the persons thus sent along these lines, 
it is believed that if the contractors will meet the 


wishes of the Department, the mail between this | 
city and New Orleans can be expedited twenty- | 
four hours; that the time —— between this city | 


and New York can be reduced to eleven hours; 
and that the mails from the South, leaving here in 
the afternoon, may be delivered in New York in 
time to be sent East to Boston, North to Albany, 
on their way to Baffalo, and West, along the New 
York and 
from New York. While pursuing this object, an 
effort will be made to preserve at New 
close connection of the trains carrying the mails 
which leave here in the morning with the evening 
trains which take such mails beyond New York. 


The liberal disposition avowed by the contract- | 


ors who have been applied to, and the general 
liberality of those not yet consulted, as well as 
the strong interest they all have in making the 
present line more rapid and satisfactory to the 


traveling public, would seem to justify the hope | 


that these improvements can be effected without 
incurring an expenditure disproportioned to the 
importance of the object to be attained. If, how- 
ever, the negotiations now in progress shall lead 
to no favorable result, the attention of Congress 
will be called to other feasible modes of expediting 
the great mails between the Eastern and the South- 
ern States. 


The necessary orders have been made to charge 


greater promptness, accuracy, and dispatch se-- 
cured. 

In consequence of the want of clerical force in | 
the dead-letter office, my efficient Third Assistant 
had been compelled, for several years, to allow | 
an accumulation, in the dead-letter office, of letters 
containing promissory notes, drafts, and other 
papers of value. This class of letters had been 
accumulating from 1837, and was rapidly increas- 
ing. Upon examination into the general charac- | 
ter of their enclosures, 1 deemed it my duty to 
cause extraordinary efforts to be made to send 
these letters and their enclosures to the parties en- | 
titled thereto. For this purpose several clerks, | 
whose duties might during the recess of Congress 
be temporarily thrown upon others in the same 
divisions, were detache 
desks and —T in this service. 


in the service of the Department were permitted 


to labor in the office, with the understanding that | 


| they would be paid when Congress should spe- 


rie Railroad, by the morning trains | 


York a || 


|| lieved Congress will not hesitate to make the | 
That it be made at an | 


failing bidders and their guarantors the difference | 


between their accepted proposals and the amount 
which the 
ny for the service specified in such proposals. 

his is a under the provisions of the 27th 
section of the act of July 2d, 1836, which it is be- 
lieved will now be systematically and faithfully 
carried out. 
$85,762 36 was charged against failing bidders 
and their guarantors, according to the provisions 
of that act, during the last fiscal year. A large 
portion.of this sum was charged for failures oc- 
curring in previous years. 


Department subsequently contracts to | 


|| monthly registers of the arrivals and departures | 


|| within schedule time, has introduced greater effi- | 


The Auditor reports that the sum of | 


| posed upon contractors on inland routes amounted | 


j 
| 


| failures and irregular service on such routes || very properly received from the accepted bidders 


cially appropriate for that purpose a sum suffi- 
cient for their compensation. This course was 
the more necessary as, during the last summer, 


_some 4,200 pounds of dead letters, which had been 


suffered to accumulate in California since the ex- 


tension of our mail service to San Francisco, in | 
the hope that Congress would authorize them to | 
be opened and examined there, were returned to | 


the Department. The amount equitably due to 
the persons thus allowed to labor in the Depart- 


| ment is estimated at $505 42. As the increased 


labor thrown upon the Department by the new 


|| postage act of the 3d of March last, rendered it | 
| impossible to register and send out the letters re- 


ferred to"without some such arrangement, and as 
by it the letters accumulated during the previous 


years, and most of those received during the pres- |) 


ent year, have been properly disposed of, it is be- 


necessary appropriation. 
early day is earnestly recommended. 
The requirement of the return of weekly and 


of the mails at the termini of each route, showing 
whether the number of trips contracted for had or 
had not been performed according to contract and 


ciency and regularity into the service. 


During the Jast fiscal year, as appears by the 


report from the Inspection Office, the fines im- 


to $8,081 87; of which the sum of $10 25 has 
been remitted. The deductions on account of 





from their respective | 
In order to | 
accomplish the object in view, several persons not | 
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amounted, during the same period, to $25,971 89; 
of which the sum of $84.77 hes been remitted. 
The deductions made during the same period for 
failures and irregularities on foreign roves under 
contracts with this Departmentamounted to $1,450, 
and the fines and deductions which the Navy De- 
partment has been advised to make on routes 
under its control (the inspection of which had been 
transferred to this Department) amounted to 
$1,958. 

The special agents of the Department have been 
actively and usefully employed in the discharge 
of their various and important duties. The in- 
creased salaries authorized by an act of the last 
Congress have not been paid them, the necessities 
of the service forbidding such reduction of their 
number as would justify the payment of the in- 
creased salary out of the present appropriation. 
These officers render important service to the De- 
partment and 4o the public. Through their exer- 
tions mainly the proportionate increase of depre- 
dation and loss, with the growth of the country 
and extension of mail transportation, has been mr- 
terially checked, while the number of arrests and 
convictions for violation of the laws has been 
greatly increased. Much of the service is per- 
formed in cities, and is of a nature to involve large 
expenseg, [recommend an appropriation for the 
deficiency of salary allowable to them under the 
existing laws. 

The postmasters and other persons in the ser- 
vice of the Department have, with few exceptions, 
discharged their duties with fidelity, promptness, 
and accuracy, and have endeavored to increase 
the efficiency, utility, and reputation of the De- 
partment. 

On the 3d of January last, 8S. R. Hobbie, Esq., 


| then First Assistant Postmaster Genern!, was ap- 


pointed a special agent and postal commissioner, 
and dispatched to Cuba and Panama, with instruc- 
tions to nake, if practicable, suitable arrangements 
for an exchange at Cuba of mails from and to the 
West India Islands, the Atlantic coast of South 
America, and to points on the Gulf of Mexico and 
elsewhere reached from Havana by British mail 
packets, but to which our own mail arrangements 
did not extend; and also to effect, if practicable, 
an arrangement for the exchange at Panama of 
mails from and to the western coast of South 
America. 

Temporary arrangements for these purposes 
were agreed upon by Mr. Hobbie, and confirmed 
by the Department. These arrangements have 
been found to be useful; but the increase of cor- 
respondence with the points named will soon ren- 
der more perfect arrangements desirable. 

Mr. Hobbie was also instructed to proceed to 
California and aid the resident agent of the Depart- 
ment at the opening of the proposals for mail 
service, which he had been directed to invite. It 
was then the expectation that Mr. Hobbie would 
reach San Francisco in time for the lettings, but 
an attack of fever unfortunately detained him on 
the Isthmus beyond that time. The service was, 
however, satisfactorily performed by the resident 
agent and the postmaster of San Franciseo. Mr. 
Hobbie reached San Francisco soon after, and 
before the contracts were arranged and executed, 
and was able to render efficient service in aid of 
the resident agent, 

As Mr. Hobbie continued in service as special 
agent of this Department for some time after the 
Ist of April, when his resignation as First A ssist- 
ant Postmaster General took effect, I respectfully 
recommend that Congress make adequate provis- 
ion for the payment of his expenses and a suitable 
compensation for his services. 

It was hoped and expected, at the time the ad- 
vertisements for proposals for mail service in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were ordered, that Congress 
would authorize a regular letting to be concluded 
there, and contracts for the usual period to be 
executed under the supervision of the agents of the 
Department, acting under its genera! instructions. 
Congress, however, adjourned without conferring 
this authority, and the agent in California wis in- 
structed to make temporary contracts only. Act- 
ing under this instruction, the agent, who had 
received bids for service until the 30th day of June, 
1854, (the end of the regular contract term in the 
section to which California and Oregon belong,) 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


contracts for the residue of the contract term, |) mail as soon as their road should be so far com- 


indorsing upon each an agreement signed by the 
contractor, giving to the Postmaster General ‘‘ the 
‘right to discontinue the service at the end of one 


H dition of the mails, and that this Department | 
| should recommend to Congress to authorize 


‘ year, or on the 30th day of June, 1852, making | 


‘such additional allowance for the year’s service 
‘as to him shall seem just, proper, and equit- 
able.”’ 

As these contracts’provide for service at prices 
more than fifty per cent. less than those paid under 
the previous contracts, and as low as can probably 
be obtained at a new letting, it is respectfully rec- 
ommended that a joint resolution legalizing such 
contracts for the residue of the contract term be 
adopted at an early day. 

Contracts for the service in Oregon, under pro- 
posals received and 
advertisement directed under the same circum- 
stances, and with the same expectations as that 
directed in California, have been executed for the 


|| New Granada. 
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pleted and in operation as to increase the expe- 


ment therefor at a price per pound slightly a ws 
the average price now paid under the treaty with | 
The President of the railroad 
company has given notice that on and after the 
Ist of December next (1851) the company will be | 
ready to receive and transport the mail under this | 


|| arrangement, a:ftl orders for its delivery to that | 
| company have been issued. This will expedite | 
| very considerably the transportation across the | 


| Isthmus. 


I respectfully recommend an appropri- | 


| ation for the compensation which will be equitably | 


| due to the railroad company. 
aperes in pursuance of an || 


residue of the contract term, to end on the 30th of || 


June, 1854, and returned by the agent to this 
Department. The acts of the agent have been 


confirmed so far as to authorize temporary con- | 


tracts only. 


for are high, but it is believed that they are nearly | 


or quite as reasonable as could be obtained at a 
new letting. The early passage of a jpint reso- 


|| been performed in the present year three more trips | 


| ers between New York and Liverpool requires 
| the performance of but twenty trips out and back | 


Thecontract with the Collins line of mail steam- | 


during the year. For the purpose,.however, of | 
arranging weekly trips in American steamers, al- | 


| ternating with those of the Cunard steamers which | 
| depart weekly from this country and England, | 


L | these steamers have made departures each alternate 
The prices of the service stipulated || 


| trips are continued as heretofore there will have 


week, and have thus completed a weekly line of | 
American steamers from New York. If thane | 


1 


lution to legalize these contracts for the residue of || than are provided for in the contract, and to can- | 


the contract term is recommended. 
Under the provisions of the first section of the 


|| tinue the weekl 


Navy appropriation act, approved March 3, 1851, | 


contracts have been made with the Pacific Mail 
Steamship nee to increase the trips of the 
mail line between Panama and Oregon to semi- 
monthly; thus making that service conform to the 


Isthmus, as directed by the section referred to. 
This service was contracted for at the rate of sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the cost of the trips under 
the original or former contract; and the contract 


therefore is believed to be in strict accordance with || 


the provisions of the act referred to. 


Under the provisions of the same section, this | 
rary arrange- | 


Department has consented to a tem 


| 
' 
| 


ie ekly trips thereafter will require six | 
additional trips per year. 


As the English Government had made new | 


|| whole country—especially to that large 


Senate & Ho. or Reps, 


— —_.. 


| gard alone is worthy of the consideration of 
ongress. But it would also, it is believed, be 

productive of great political and commercia| ad- 
vantages; would abate national antipathies ang 
prejudices; promote and increase friendly Views 
and relations between the people of the two coun. 


|| tries, and unite more closely by mutual benefis 


the two great Republics of the western hemisphere 
For the reasons thus briefly adverted to, I respect. 
fully advise that the establishment of a line of 
mail-steamers to Vera Cruz be recommended to 
Congress. An examination of the Treasury tables 
of exports and imports to and from Mexico fo, 
the last ten years will, it is believed, show the 
importance of such a line to the interests of the 


whe ecially to rtion of 
it situated on the Mississippi and its tributaries— 


|| and justly defraying from the Treasury the ex. 


pense of its establishment, 

Offers have been made to this Department to 
contract for mail service from New ork to Ant- 
werp; 

From New York, by Gibraltar, Marseilles, and 


|| Toulon, to Genoa; 


From New York to San Francisco, by the Nica- 
ragua route, whichis now in operation; 

From New York to Galway, in Ireland; 

From Philadelphia to Havanese, 

From New York, by St. Thomas, &c., to Ven- 
ezuela; and 

From Philadelphia to Antwerp, and from New 
York to New Orleans, by ocean steamers, in con- 





| arrangements by which the weekly trips of the || nection with a contemplated railroad service across 
the State of Florida. 
Believing that the future revenues of the De- 


( | partment would prove insufficient to justify the 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Collins || 


| Cunard steamers were to be continu 
| the year, it was deemed highly important to con- 


: on{c | tinue the weekly trips of the American steamers 
semi-monthly service on the Atlantic side of the || 


ment by which the mail steamers from New York | 


to Havana are not required to touch at Charleston || 


or Savannah; and the contract for semi-monthly 


service between the ports last named and Havana | 
has been renewed for four years, from the Ist day | 
of July last, at the price heretofore paid for that | 


service, 


York and New Orleans, via Havana, to Chagres, 
some time since proposed to take mails by their 
steamers, which run direct to Chagres, in addition 


to the mails taken by their steamers touching at || 


Havana. They desired additional compensation 
therefor. This Department declined to assume 


for the Government either an express or implied || 


+} 


| 
| 


| gress, of a 


'| for these extra a in the winter season, will not 
| fully indemnify t 


ma 
| ond liberal compensation for the extra service, be 
| authorized by Congress. The unrivaled quakities 





through 


also. 
was requested to continue his trips every other 
week, and was assured that the payment, by Con- 

ro rata compensation would be recom- 
mended. It is claimed by the contractors, and it 
is believed justly, that a pro rata compensation 


em; and if the extra trips are 
performed, it is earnestly recommended that a pro 
rata compensation, with such addition, if any, as 

be necessary to give to the contractors a fair 


and speed of the ships of this line; and the very 
satisfactory manner in which the service has been 


: ; | performed, establishing the superiority of Ameri- 
The contractors for the mail service from New | 


can skill and enterprise in the construction of ocean 


| steamers and in ocean steam navigation, entitle the 


| 


obligation to make such compensation, but con- | 


sented to send mails by such steamers, with the || 


express understanding that no obligation to pay 
for such service was thereby incurred, but without 


requiring the contractors expressly to relinquish | 


all claim to compensation, and thus preclude an | 


application to Co 
he opening of the route now in o 
way of Lake Nicaragua, and the probability that 
other competing routes from the Atlantic cities to 
California Will ere long be in o 
which the mails may perhaps 


ration by | 


ration, and upon | 
transported with | 


greater dispatch and economy than upon the pres- | 


ent route, renders it expedient to proceed with 
great caution in adding to the cost of the present 
service, and to reserve, in all cases, the right to 
discontinie such service and pay whenever the 
public interest may require. 

No contract has been made for the transporta- 


| 
| 
} 


| 





proprietors of this line to the most favorable con- 
sideration, and I cannot doubt that Congress will 
make the appropriations recommended. 

From the Auditor’s report, it appears that the 
whole amount of postage, including inland, sea, 
and foreign, on letters, &c., received and sent by 
the different lines of United States mail steamers, 
during the last fiscal year, was $867,891 52, as 
follows: 


Line from New York to Liverpool, 


(Collins).... . » $205,841 71 

Line from New York via Southamp- 
ton to Bremen. . seeee 94,598 03 
38,110 74 


Line from New York via Cowes to 
Havre, (for nine months only).... 
Lines from New York and New Or- 
leans, via Havana, Chagres, and 
Panama, to California and Oregon. 529,341 04 


$867,891 52 


The pestagee accruing on letters carried by the 
linés from the Atlantic cities to California and 
Oregon will be much diminished in consequence 


tion of the mails across the Isthmus of Panama, || of the reduction of postage made by the act of 
under the second section of the ‘* Act to establish || 1851, and of the increased number of letters sent 


certain post routes, &c.,’’ approved March 3, 1851. 
The Government of New Granada has consented 
that the service may be performed by the Panama 
Railroad Company, and a proposition from the 
President of that company for he’ tran 

of our mails across the Isthmus was favorably 
regarded. As, however, there were difficulties in 
the way of making a permanent contract in con- 
formity with the requirements of the section above 
referred to, it was suggested that the railroad com- 
pany should commence the transportation of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


rtation || between the Uni 


by private expresses. Upon the other lines a ve! 
ekaitinebis amaan is seeidaniyy expected. 7 
The attention of this Department having been 
directed to the subject of postal communication 
States and Mexico, it has 
ascertained that satisfactory propositions can prob- 
ably be obtained for a line of mail steamers from 
New Orleans, by way of Tampico, to Vera Cruz. 
The establishment of such a line would no doubt 
greatly facilitate and increase the postal inter- 
course between the two countries, and in that re- 


employment of the service embraced in these 
offers, most of the parties making them have been 
informed, in substance, that no contract for the 
service would be made by this Department, and 
that their applications should be submitted to Con- 
gress. Some, if not all, of these lines would be 
found exceedingly useful and advantageous, if the 
service could be obtained at rates not dispropor- 
tioned to the public benefits secured by their es- 
tablishment. : 

It is understood that the Belgian Government is 
ready to coéperate in the speedy establishment 
and maintenance of the line to Antwerp. That 
— is a favorable one for the correspondence 

etween this country and the continent of Europe, 
and it is not doubted that the establishment of 
such a line would be exceédingly advantageous to 
the two countries, not only in respect to thefr 
postal intercourse, but also, in a much higher 
degree, to their commercial interests. A hope is 
entertained that this subject will be found to de- 
serve favorable consideration. 

A copy of ad 4 osition of Mr. Ambrose W. 
Thompson, in alt of himself and his associates, 
for the establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between New York and Galway, is herewith sub- 
mitted. This proposition was received on the 
28th instant, too late for deliberate consideration. 
It will be seen that Mr. Thompson proposes to 
enter into contract to carry the mail for ten years 
in steamships readily convertible into war steam- 
ers for $100,000 per annum for each ship employed; 
or to contract for such service, and receive there- 
for only the postages which shall arise from such 
mail matter as may be actually transmitted in the 
ships of the proposed line. This Department 
has, perhaps, no authority to make contracts 
giving to such a line the postages accruing there- 
on; and even if it has, there is a manifest propriety 
in submitting the matter to Congress. There is 
much reason to believe that such a line would 
lessen the time now required for the transmission 
of the mails between this country and England 
and Ireland; and other and cogent reasons, not 
directly rn with es areas for _ 

, have been strongly urged in favor of its 
eetoblishment. As these im will, without 
doubt, be soon presented to Congress by those 
most familiar with the subject, I shall’ perhaps 
best promote the object by simply recommending 
er: the early and favorable consideration of that 

Ap lieation has also been made for the extension 
of the trips of the steamers of the New York and 
Havre line to Bremen. The subject is yet under 
advisement. : 
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Office’ Department has been concluded, and the 
arrangement for which it provided is now in suc- | 
cessful operation. Under this arrangement the | 
ostage on a single letter from any point in the | 
jnited States to any point in Canada is ten cents, 1 
or sixpence of Canada currency—except where the || 
letter is to be transmitted over 3,000 miles from the 
boundary line at the point of crossing, when the 
single rate of postage 1s fifteen cents—payable in 
either country. A copy of this agreement is 
hereto annexed. yp 
An agreement of a similar character has been | 
made with the Post ‘Office Department of New || 
Brunswick, embracing in its provisions Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
Looking to the eventual establishment of a mail 
line between California and China, via the Stnd- | 
wich Islands, the postmaster of San Francisco 1 
was some months since instructed to make up and | 
forward, by every convenient opportunity, all | 
letters for those distant countries where the inland || 
ostage to the San Francisco office was prepaid. || 
Under a provision in the second section of the || 
stage act of last session, an order was made, || 
Ec the advice and consent of the President, and || 





went into effect on the first of July last, establish- 

ing two cents as fle rate to be charged on each 

newspaper (not passing through Great Britain) 

mailed in the United States for or received from || 
any foreign country, other than the British North | 
American Provinces, and the West Coast of South || 
America, where different rates were found more || 
applicable and different arrangements were made. || 
A rate of two cents for United States postage on || 
newspapers transmitted hetween the United States || 
and Great Britain, had been already fixed by the || 
existing postal treaty with that country. This } 
order was considered advisable, not only in view || 
of the desired postal arrangements with France, 
Prussia, and Belgium, but also of having, as far i| 
as practicable, simple and uniform rates of news- | 
paper postage between the United States and the || 
States of Western Europe. 

The postal convention with Prussia, which has 
for many menths been ready for signature, as || 
soon as a reduced rate of transit postage should || 
be consented to by the British Government, is still || 
unsigned, in consequence of the failure of negoti- 
ations with Great Detain for the adoption of sat- 
isfactory rates of transit postage on letters pessing 
through that kingdom to countries beyond. For | 
the same reason the negotiations with France for 
a similar postal arrangement have not been pressed || 
to a final conclusion, and a pending proposal for || 
a postal convention with Belgium, in connection || 
with a proposition for the establishment of a line || 
of mail steamers to Antwerp, has been postponed 
for future consideration. 

The renewed determination of Great Britain to 
insist upon a transit rate on letters passing through 
England, which is deemed excessive, is a subject 
of regret. By the postal treaty of December, 
1848, this Government made the most liberal con- || 
cessions. The terms of the treaty were highly | 
favorable to Great Britain, but I am constrained 
tosay that, in my judgment, the liberal spirit then || 
manifested by the United States has not been re- || 
ciprocated. The treaty provided that the British || 
Government might send letters in closed mails || 
through the United States, (mostly by the way of || 
New York or Boston,) to their North American | 
Provinces, at twelve and a half cents the ounce, || 
which was deemed equivalent to only one half the | 
rate then paid by our own citizens on letters con- | 
veyed the same distance. 

his provision was conceded, although the 
transit rates on letters passing through England | 
on their way from or to this country, were left | 
(temporarily, as was then supposed) to be deter- | 
mined by the British post offtee, except that they | 
were not to exceed the rates which that office then | 
charged, or should thereafter charge, upon letters | 
from British colonies or ions, or foreign | 
countries, ing through England in like man- | 





| 
| 
| 











ner; and although it was known that the rates | 
usually charged (being different in res to let- | 
ters addressed to different countries) averaged | 


about thirty cents the ounce. 
It was then ex 


would be speedily superseded by one more in ac- 








A tal ‘agreement with the Canadian Post | 


|| use, on an 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


accommodation entertained by this Government; 
and te that end the following provision was in- 
serted in the 12th article of the treaty: 


** But the two contracting parties agree to invite France 
to enter into communication with them, without loss of | 
time, in order to effect such arrangements for the convey- 
ance of letters and newspapers and closed mails through 
the Territories of the United States, of the United Kingdom, 
and of France, respectively, as may be most conducive to 
the interests of the three countries. ”’ 


Negotiations between the three countries on | 


|| this subject were protracted by the refusal of Great 


Britain to assent to an arrangement deemed fair | 
and reasonable, until France has at length con 

sented to a separate arrangement with Great Brit- 
ain, reducing the transit rate on letters passing | 


| through that country from and to France from | 


thirty to twenty-four cents the ounce. 

The same rate was insisted upon as the basis of | 
ai arrangement with this country, but was deemed | 
excessive, and has not been assented to. 

Our convention with Great Britain can be an- | 
nulled by either of the two Governments after one 
year’s notice to the other; and if satisfactory tran- | 
sit rates be not soon agreed to, this Government | 


cordance with the views of mutual benefit and | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


|| felony, for reasons that will — 


should seriously consider whether the notice pro- || 


vided for in the treaty shall not be given. 

itis well known that vessels from foreign ports 
continually bring into this country large numbers 
of letters which are not delivered into the post of- | 
fices of the ports of arrival, as required by law. | 
In steamers running on the routes from New York | 
and New Orleans to San Francisco, including | 


even the mail steamers under contract with the | 


United States, large numbers of letters are con- 


tinually sent by express companies, and the au- | 


thority now vested in this Department and its of- 
ficers is insufficient to prevent it. The evil is one 


of such magnitude, and bears so heavily upon the | 


revenues of the De 
ject be carefully revised. 
e made highly penal for express companies, their 


routes outside of the mails, and that it be made 
the special duty of all officers of the customs, and 
all special agents of the Post Office Department, 
to examine on board vessels, on their arrival, all 

ckages which they shall have good reason to be- 
ieve contain letters, and to seize the same, under 
such restrictions and with such directions for their 
subsequent disposal as may be deemed expedient. 
The master or other officer in charge of such ves- 
sel should also be required to make an affidavit, 
before such vessel shall be permitted to break ulk 
or make entry in any port of the United States, 


rtment, that it is earnestly |, 
recommended that the laws applicable to the sub- | 


It is suggested that it | 


| agents, or other persons, to carry letters on these | 
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The stealing of mail locks should be punished as 
occur. 


bags sent out 


Great numbers of canvas mai 


|| from this city and the larger offices are never re- 


turned, and are improperly appropriated. They 
are plainly marked **U. S. Mail,’’ so that no one 
can be mistaken in regard to their purpose and 
ownership; yet it is believed that great numbers 
of them have been improperly taken ard kept for 
private use. By the acts relating to the Army, 
heaey penalties Suva been imposed for purchasing 
the arms or uniform clothing of an enlisted soldier, 
and a similar penalty should certainly be imposed 
upon those who unlawfully appropriate the mail 
bags or pouches, mail locks, or other property of 
this Department. 

The provision of law which now authorizes 
Postmasters to sell newspapers not called for, for 
the postage thereon, should be extended to all 
classes of printed matter; and it should be made 
the duty of all Postmasters to sell all such dead 
printed matter, and account for the same, under 
such regulations as the Department may prescribe. 

Plank roads, affording the means of a more 
rapid and easy communication between important 
points on existing mail routes, are common in 
different portions of the country. It frequently 


|| occurs that no mail service can be placed thereon 


because they are not on the line of any established 
post route. It it therefore suggested that a law be 
passed authorizing contracts for carrying the mail 
on all plank roads, and declaring that plank roads 
on which the Department shall provide for carry- 
ing the mail shall, while the mail is so carried 
thereon, be deemed public post routes. A similar 
provision in relation to canals was adopted in 
1836. 

The increasing abuses of the franking privilege 
render desirable some further legislation in respect 
thereto. The franking as public documents of 
matters which are not such; the distributing of 
franked envelopes to persons not entitled te the 
franking privilege; the franking as ‘‘ official,’’ let- 
ters whtel are not such; the use of the frank to 
cover innumerable circulars for the benefit of others 
than the parties who frank them; and the franking 


_ of letters of other persons, are presented as some 


that he has, to the best of his knowledge and be- | 


lief, delivered or caused to be delivered to the post 


office at or nearest to such port, all bags, pack- | 


ages, or 


board such ship at the time of its arrival, except | 


such letters as are exempted by law. In view of 


reels containing letters that were on || 


| 


| 


the present low rates of postage, the great expense | 


of maintaining these lines of steamers, the com- 
a small amount of postage which will 
e 


reafter accrue from them, and the ease with | 


which the present laws are evaded, 
decisive action is urgently recommended. 

The security of our mails requires that further 
provision should be made to 
persons who shall steal or obtain by false pre- 
tences, or knowingly and unlawfully make, forge, 
or counterfeit any key suited to any lock which 
has been or shall be adopted by the 


prompt and | 


1} 


i 
it 


|| would be asked for. 
Post Office | 


Department, for use, and which shall then be in | 


of th 
who shall have in their possession any such mail 


e mails of the United States; or | 


key with the intent unlawfully or improperly to | 


use, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same; or 
who, being employed in the manufacture of muil 
locks or keys for the use of the Department, 
whether as contractors or otherwise, shal! deliver 


of the existing abuses. All these should, in my 
judgment, be prohibited by severe penalties, and 
a conviction for such an offence should deprive 
the offender of his franking privilege. It is also 
proper that the attention of Congress should be 
directed to the fact that the penalty of five hundred 
dollars, imposed by the existing law, is found to 
be insufficient to prevent the counterfeiting of 
franks, either with or without the assent of the 
persons whose frank is counterfeited. 

Authority should be given to the Department 
to increase the compensation of its special agents 
in California and Oregon, to an amount more 
nearly corresponding with the general high prices 
of those sections. These agents, acting at points 
remote from the centra! organization of the De- 

artment, must necessarily be invested with a 
arge discretion, and implicitly relied upon for the 
information on which the action of the Depart- 
ment, in respect to those portions of the country, 


/ must be based. The highest salaries now author- 
| ized to be paid are entirely inadequate, and to se- 
mish as felons all || 


eure the services of competent men assurances 
have been given that authority to pay a higher 
compensation for past as well as fiiture services 
The early passage of an act 
authorizing the Postmaster Genera! to allow them 
a just compensation for their past services, and 
adequate salaries for the future, is earnestly and 
urgently recommended. 

"The Desmnantte General should also be empow- 


'| ered to authorize the special agents in California 


and Oregon, respectively, to receive, open, and 


| decide upon proposals for mail service, and, in the 


any finished or unfinished mail key or mail lock, | 


or the interior 
authorized under the hand of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the seal of the Department to receive the 
same, unless such person be in the manu- 
facture thereof in the manner authorized by the 


|| contract for such manufacture. 
pected that this arrangement in | 
respect to the transit rates of the two countries 4 


Most assuredly these locks and keys should be 
protected by provisions as stringent and as highly 
penal as treasury notesor any other public security. 





thereof to any person not duly |, 


i} 
’ 


| 


|| Post Office, 


presence and with the aid of such postmaster as 
the Department shall designate, to open - the dead 
letters accumulated from time to time within their 
districts, to nas those found to be of no value, 
and to return to the Department those containing 
valuebles, under such regulations and instructions 
as may be deemed proper. 

An extension of the building occupied by this 
Department, for the better accommodation of ita 
several bureaus, the Auditor’s Office, and the City 
was reccmmended in my last annual 
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report. Thereasons then urged for such exten- 
sion are constantly acquiring additional force. 
The rooms of the Post Office building, now unrea- 


sonably crowded, will soon be entirely insufficient || 
for the accommodation of the business of this De- || 


partment and of the Auditor’s office. Indeed, it} 
8 now, and during the last year has been found 
necessary to occupy several rooms over the City i] 
Post Office, where the papers of the Auditor’s 


office are exposed to loss by fire and other causes. || 


Large quantities, too, of important papers are, || 
from necessity, packed in the halls and in the | 
basement or cellar of the main building, where 
they are exposed to mildew and gradual destruc- 
tion. They should not be so exposed; for the loss 
of the papers of the Department, and especially of 
the Auditor, would be a public calamity, and 
would be irreparable. I respectfully ask that it 
Le earnestly and urgently recommended to Con- 
gress to take immediate and effectual measures for | 
the extension of the west wing of fhe present Post | 
Office building, or for the erection of its north | 
front, as originally contemplated. 

The accommodations for the Post Office of this 
city are entirely unsuitable and insufficient. Sit- 
uated at the seat of the National Government, and 
appropriated chiefly to the correspondence of its 
various Departments, it is continually visited by 
the representatives of foreign Governments and 
strangers from every part of the world. Its pres- 
ent condition is not only unsafe, but decidedly | 
disereditable to this Department and the country. 
Some improvements made during the last fiscal | 
year have afforded partial and temporary relief 
from the evils before experienced for want of room; 
but other arrangements of a creditable and perma- 
nent character should soon be made. 

In my last annual report [ also recommended 
that the laws for the government of the Depart- 
ment and its officers, which are numerous and 
complicated, have been enacted at different periods, 
and contain many obsolete and conflicting provis- 
ions, should be revised. An entire revision of 
these laws, and the passage of a single act con- 
taining all the provisions of law relating to this 
Department and its officers, would give greater 
efficiency to its operations. Such a revision is 
again respectfully recommended. 

{ again renew the recommendation that the As- | 
sistant Postmasters General be placed upon the | 
same footing in respect to salary as the Heads of | 
Bureaus in ether Departments. I cannot but re- 
gard the invidious discrimination now made be-| 
tween these officers—whose duties certainly re- 
quire equal capacity, and whose labors are admitted | 
to exceed those of officers of like grade in other | 
Departments—as incongruous, and detrimental to 
the interests of the Department. 

The increased business.of this Department, con- 
sequent upon the rapid growth of the country and 
the extension of its correspondence, made it ne- | 
cessary in 1846 to assign to the Chief Clerk of the 
Department the duties appropriate to the head 
of a bureau. These duties have since been greatly |, 
increased, and it is submitted that he should have 
ithe official designation and salary corresponding 
with his duties. To bestow them now would be | 
to render but justice to an able and faithful officer, , 
who has served the Department long and well. 

he foragn desk of the Department has become || 
one of great importance, requiring more than or- 
diuary capacity and labor for the discharge of its | 
duties, [tis respectfully suggested that authority | 
should be given to increase the compensation of || 
the officer performing them to that of a principal , 
clerk, by adding $200 to his present salary. {| 

The annexed reports from my First and Third |) 
Assistants, will present useful and interesting de- |) 
tails of the business of their respective bureaus, | 
as well as show the necessity for a small increase || 
of the clerical force of the Department. Believing || 
that such increase is required for the dispatch of | 
the business of the Department with promptness || 
and accuracy, 1 recommend the inerease which | 
these reports suggest. | 

In conclusion, I desire again to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Assistant Postmasters Gen- || 
eral, and the clerks of the Department, fer the | 
zeal and assiduity manifested by them in the dis- 
charge of their laborious duties, and especially for | 
the cheerful willingness with which many of them | 
have, when necessary for the dispatch of the busi- 
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| their affairs. 


| an 


of 


ness of the Department, labored beyond the 
usual office hours, and in the discharge of duties 
not pertaining to the desks to which they had 
been assigned. 


N. K. HALL, Postmaster General. 
To the Presipenr. 


| Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


— 


DePpaARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice Inptan Arrairs, Nov. 27, 1851. 


Sir: The limits of a report of this description | 
will admit only of a very general and summary 
view of the condition of our Indian affairs, and the | 


operations of this branch of the public service 
during the last twelve months. For detailed in- 
formation reference must be had to the documents 
herewith, consisting of the reports of superintend- 
ents, agents, missionaries, and others, which con- 
tain a mass of facts and speculations, curious, in- 
teresting, and important. 

In the last annual report from this office allusion 
was made to mutual aggressionson the part of the 
Sioux and Chippewas, attended by melancholy in- 
cidents of Indian barbarity and folly. In despite 
of all efforts to prevent it, similar occurrences 
have taken place within the last year, by which 
both tribes have suffered, more or less, from dep- 


redations upon their property,and in the murder of | 
a number of their men, women,and children. No | 


treaty arrangements among themselves appear to | 
be regarded, or are of sufficient force to 
the deadly enmity which exists between the two 
tribes from manifesting itself, as often as opportu- | 
nity offers, in the most shocking atrocities. 
this exception, a gratifying degree of order. has 
prevailed among all the tribes with whom we have 
defined and established relations, and who have felt 
the controlling influences of the Government in 
directing their pursuits and in the management of 
owards our own citizens all have 
been peaceful and friendly. Most of them have 
readily yielded to the policy and measures of the 
Department for the improvement of their condition; 
such are the advances many of them have | 
made in civilization, that flattering encouragement 
is not only afforded for continued effort on the 
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| hundred’remain on the ceded lands. Apprehep. 
| sions, however, are entertained that, by reasoy of 
| the proximity of those who have removed to their 
| old hunting ground, they will return in conside,. 
| able numbers, and not only again molest our jz). 
‘zens, but be reduced to destitution and want, as 
_in such event they will forfeit their annuities, anq 
| have to depend alone on the wild products of ty. 
' country, which are now so yore § exhausted ag 
| not to afford them the means of subsistence. Th, 
| same view of this subject induced me, heretofors 
to recommend that efforts be made to concentrate 
them within proper limits west of the Mississipp; 
| where, with additional means beyond those already 
|| provided, arrangements could be made to intro. 
| duce among them a system of education, embra. 
| cing the knowledge and practice of agriculture and 
'the simpler mechanic arts.* But as the country 
_ referred to was not the common property of the 
| whole tribe, part of it belonging exclusively to 
|, particular bands who are not parties to any trea. 
ties, and who receive no annuities or material aid 
| from the United States, it was also recommended 
that Congress be asked for an appropriation to 
defray the expense of negotiating with all the 
|| bands for the purpose of acquiring such portions 
|| of the country on the east side of the Mississippi 
|, as might be required to supply the wants of our 
| white population; providing, also, thatthe whole of 
| their remaining lands, together with their present 
and future means, should be the common property 
of the entire tribe; and that as large a proportion of 


| 








revent || their funds as practicable should be set apart and 


'| applied in such manner as best to secure their 
comfort, and most rapidly advance them in civili- 
zation and prosperity. No action was had upon 
this recommendation, owing mainly, it is believed, 
to the shortness of the session and the pressure of 
| business upon both Congress and the Department. 
| I now, therefore, renew the recommendation, sat- 
| isfied that the policy thus briefly referred to is not 
_ only best calculated to promote the future welfare 
_ of this large and interesting tribe, but is necessary 
| to save them from actual starvation, as the game 
|on which they mainly depend for the means of 

living is fast disappearing, and cannotmuch longer 
' afford them a support. 


By permission of the President, the Menomo- 





art of the Government and its agents among them, 
yut on the part also of benevolent Christian mis- 
sionaries, who, with commendable and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, have been engaged in imparting to the 
various tribes thedivine truths of Christianity, 
During the past summer treaties have been made 


| nees still remain on the lands in Wisconsin, ceded 


| by them under the provisions of their treaty of 
| 1848 with the United States. In that treaty it 
was stipulated that they were to be permitted to 
remain two years from the date thereof, and until 





with various bands of the Sioux Indians, by which 
they cede a large and valuable extent of country 
west of the Mississippi river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota and State of Iowa. 
themselves, and the report of the commissioners 
on the part of the Government, by whom they 
were effected, you are respectfully referred for 
detailed information concerning these important 
negotiations. In view of the rapid spread of the 
white population in the State and Territory within 


which the lands acquired by these treaties are sit- | 


uated; the growing discontent among the warlike | 


To the treaties | 


| they were notified by the President that the lands 
|| were wanted by the Government. To induce 
| them to remove to the country in Minnesota as- 
|| signed to them by the treaty, it was also stipu- 
lated that it should be explored by a suitable 
| delegation to be selected for that purpose. This 
|, exploration took place in the summer of 1850; 

but, from representations made to the Depart- 
| ment, it appears that the Indians, previously dis- 
| satisfied with the treaty, are dissatisfied also with 
the country assigned to them, and manifest the 
greatest reluctance to remove. The fall of last 

ear was the period fixed upon for their removal; 


| their title to the lands now ceded has long been a 


Indians from whom they are obtained, embroiled | but, owing to their urgent appeals, and those of 
as they often are in difficulties with the Chippe- || many of the whites in their immediate vicinity, 
was, and threatening more and more the peace of | and in consideration of their peaceful habits, the 
the frontier in that quarter, the extinguishment of | President granted them permission to remain until 
c the Ist of June of the present year. At the ex- 
subject of serious consideration and desire by the | ptration of this last-named period, it being known 
Government. || that they had made no arrangements, and were in 

A considerable number of the Chippewas who || no condition to emigrate, the President again, at 
had continued to reside on the ceded lands east of | their earnest solicitation, consented that they 
the Mississippi, in Wisconsin afid Minnesota, | might remain a twelvemonth longer, on condition, 
since the treaties of 1837 and 1842, have been re- | however, that they should not interfere with the 
moved during the present year. Indeed, with the || public surveys, and with the distinct understand- 
exception of the Anse and Vieux Desert bands, | ing that this extension of time was to be consid- 
cagetber with a portion of the Pellican Lake and | ered an act of favor, they being still subject to 

isconsin river bands, an entire removal has removal at his discretion; and of this, Superin- 
been effected. The chiefs, and about one half of | tendent Murray was instructed to take care that 
the two last-named bands, have emigrated. The they should be fully advised. Of the nature of 
remainder, with the Vieux Desert band, were re- || their alleged grievances, the superintendent was 
cently reported as suffering severely from small- also informed, and he was directed, by instrue- 
pox and measles. This, with other causes, will. tions from this Department of the 4th June last, 
prevent any attempt to remove them until the || at as early a period as practicable, to acquaint 
coming spring, when, it is believed, such of them | himself thoroughly in regard to their condition, 
as it may be expedient to remove, can easily be | and to make a full report thereof. In order, too, 
induced to emigrate. The number removed this | that the President might act advisedly on their 
year is reported to be three thousand; and, inclu- | {petition to occupy permanently a part of the ceded 


ing the Anse band, it is supposed that only seven || territory, the superintendent was also instructed 
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to examine the country, to report all the facts ! borders of the Western States, is the only one 
bearing on this particular subject, and to furnish || competent, in my oer save them from 
al] other information necessary to a correct under- | being swept away by the rapid and onward cur- 
tanding of the course of policy proper to be pur- || rent of our white population. While there has 
. ed in regard to the future disposition and | beenample outlet at the Southwest, below the most 
= nagement of the tribe. In pursuance of these || southern of our colonized tribes, another of a more 
mstractions, the superintendent has reported in | northern latitude is required, leading towards our 
ati of their being permitted to remain in Wis- | remote Western possessions. The recent purchase 


consin on & particular tract of limited extent, more made from the Sioux of a large portion of their 
‘ . . . . . 
country supplies this outlet in part; and will en- 


remote from the whites than that on which they 
now reside, and well adapted to their use, and able the Government, by the removal of a few tribes 
between the Sioux territory and the Kansas river, 


from other reliable information, it is,un- | 
| to throw open a wide extent of country for the 


hic or 
a will not be required by our emigrating | ry for 
population for many years tocome. The extreme || spread of our population westward. This is the 
poverty, of this tribe, their harmless disposition | only practicable means of saving the border tribes 
and habits, and their inability to remove to the | from extinction. Without it, ina few years they | 
country assigned them without aid from the | will be forced to abandon ee ede 
Government, operate forcibly in inducing me to | to an emigrating population, and be driven forth 
recommend that they be permitted to occupy the || to perish on the plains. All the arrangements 
tract designated for their future residence by Su- necessary and proper to prevent so sad a catas- 
perintendent Murray in his report, a copy of |trophe should be made ere it is too late, else an 
which is herewith transmitted. Should this course | abiding reproach will rest upon our Government 
be adopted, another treaty will be necessary, pro- | and people. _If timely measures are taken for the 
yiding, among other things, for a relinquishment | proper location and management of these tribes, 
of their title to the lands in Minnesota set a art they may, at no distant period, become an intelli- 
by the treaty of 1848 for their future home, which gent_and Christian people, understanding the prin- 
lands, it is to be remarked, in consequence of their | ciples of our Government, and participating in all 
proximity to the Mississippi river, will, in all | its advaritages. The necessity for an appropria- 
probabilit , be more strongly desired for settle- tion to carry these measures speedily into effect is 
ment by the whites than those on which it is pro- | the more apparent and imperious in view of the | 
nosed to allow them to remain. In the mean already imposing demonstrations of public feeling 
time, other important questions connnected with | in favor of the early organization of a Territorial 
this tribe, and which formed the subject of a spe- || Government over the territory on which these 
cial communication from this office, a copy of Indians reside. 
which is herewith submitted, may be duly con- In a communication addressed to you on the 
sidered, and such provision made for the Lerielt 28th May last, a copy of which is herewith, I had | 
of this people as the peculiar hardship of their | the honor to recommend, for the reasons therein 
set forth at fength, that the scrip issued for the 
| benefit of the Choctaw Indians should no longer 
be withheld from those still remaining east of the 
Mississippi, but that it be paid over to them where 
they now reside. TheSuperintendent of Emigra- 
tion reports that this and other measures intended 
to stimulate their removal west have had the de- 
sired effect; and that, consequently, a large number 
may be expected to emigrate during the present 
year. However this may be, I entirely concur in 
the opinion of the agent for the Choctaws west, 
that it will put an end to a long-continued system 
of fraud and peculation upon the Government were 
a law passed providing for the pryment in money 
of the fended partion of the scrip, and payments 
were made west to those only who may be perma- 
nently settled in the Choctaw country, the State 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it is 


condition and their future well-being may appear 
to require. a , . 
Adreaty was made with the Ottowas and —_ 
ewas in 1836, by which they cede all their lands 
in the State of Michigan, reserving, however, for 
their own use certain tracts and sections therein 
rticularly described. When the treaty came to 
os acted on by the Senate, it was so amended 
as to restrict their oécupancy of said tracts and 
sections ‘for the term of five years from the rati- | 
fication of the treaty, and no longer,”’ without per- 
mission from the United States; in consideration | 
of which it was provided that they should be paid | 
at the expiration of the five years, or when they | 
surrendered their reservations, thesum of $200,000, 
and until that time the annual interest on that 
amount. The five years expired in 1841, but the 
annual payment of the interest on the $200,000 
has been regularly continued up to the present 
time, although the Indians have not been required 
to surrender their reservations. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as some of the committees of the last Con- 
gress indicated a disposition to discontinue these 
payments of interest, Superintendent Murray was 
instructed to visit these Indians, and, with a view 
to the future policy of the Government in reference 
to them, to report their general condition; the con- 
tiguity of their settlements to the whites; and the 
necessity, if any, for their removal in consequence 
of the emigration to that region. From the flat- 
tering account given by him and agent Sprague of | 
the present condition of these Indians, it appears 
that there is an unusyal degree of improvement 
and prosperity prevailing among them. Their 
prineipal settlements are at Grand and Little Tra- 
verse, where they have purchased tracts of land 
which are well improved. A large share of the 
money recektly paid to them they took to their 
homes to purchase more lands and make still fur- 
ther improvements. Many individuals, for the 


purpose of securing homes for themselves and | teen or eighteen hundred Winnebagoes. They are 
families, have left the reservations and located on | 


, | represented as being peaceable and well-disposed. 
lands in the vicinity which they have purchased | 


from the Government. All this, and the willing- 
ness with which they devote themselves to the 
pursuits of civilized life, commend them to the 
continued favor and protection of the Government. 
1 would, therefore, recommend that an appropri- 
ation be made by Congress for the purpose of 
enabling the Department to consummate such | 


ance of an Indian population. 

The Winnebagoes seem to be gradually becom- 
ing better satisfied in the country to which they 
have been removed, and, as their general condition 
is improving, it is hoped they will ere long be- 
come a thrifty and contented people. Abundant 

| crops have been made at the Agency the past sea- 
|| son. The Indians assisted in ploughing, planting, 
and harvesting, and displayed not only willing- 


Mississippi were not so good, owing mainly to the 
| A number of log and two frame dwellings have 
several more, it is expected, will be completed be- 


fore the close of the year. These Indians express 
great desire to have dwellings, barns, stables, &c., 


| good grist and saw mill will also soon be ready 
for their use. The agent reports that there are 


| of the Weas, Piankeshaws, Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
| and Miamies, are said to be doing well. They 
| have generally abandoned the chase as a means of 
| subsistence; many of them have engaged in agricul- 
| tural pursuits, and during the past season they have 


another year. The Weas, nkeshaws, Peorias, 

Measures as are necessary for their permanent 

settlement in the ot where they now reside. 
y 


|| frequent intermarriages and adoptions their dis- 
The course of policy heretofore strong’y urged | 
, 


tinctive characteristics, if any ever existed, have 
by several of my predecessors and my in ref- || disappeared. They reside upon the same ter- 


erence to a portion of the tribes located on the 
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thought, would soon be relieved from the annoy- 


ness, but anxiety to work. The crops on the | 
lateness of the season in which they were planted. | 
been erected at the Agency the past summer; and | 
' and are fast abandoning their savage habits. A | 


now living within their own country some seven- | 


he tribes of the Osage river agency, composed | 


made corn enough to nee hore with bread for || 


and Kaskaskias are in fact but a single tribe. By | 


3t 
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stant social intercourse; have similar habits: and 


in all respects are so completely identified as nos 
to admit of any practical discrimination. They 
are greatly in advance of the wilder tribes con- 
tiguous to them; and, but for the faerlity afforded 
them of procuring ardent spirits from the shops 
that are planted along the berders of the State, 
a thorough and early abandonment of all their 
vagrant habits might reasonably be expected. Re- 
cently, however, with but few exceptions, they 
signed a pledge to abstain from the use of intoxt- 
eating drinks for the term of twelve months; and 
among the Miamies flattering evidences of a simi- 
lar retorm have been reported to this office. 

The condition of the loways, Sacs, and Foxes 
of Missouri, and Kickapoos, is steadily improving. 
These tribes have made abundant crops the past 
season, particularly the Kickapoos, whose farms, 
the agent reports, will not suffer by comparison 
with those of their white neighbors. 

In the early part of the last spring the Sacs and 
Foxes suffered severely from the small-pox. They 
lost about one fifth of their tribe before a check: 
was given to the further spread of the dreadful 
disease, by a vaccination ofthe remainder. Prompt 
measures were adopted to prevent the pestilence 
from being communicated to other tribes; without 
which there would doubtless have been a wide- 
spread mortality among them. 

With the consent of, and encouraged by, the 
loways, two bands of Winnebagoes, in number 
about three hundred, have settled on the lands of 
the former, principally near the Great Nemaha 
river, where they have this'season made good crops 
of corn, and are wa fair way of bettering their 
condition. By reason of intermarriage and asso- 
ciation with the loways, to whom these Winne- 
bagoes seem much attached, the most friendly 
relations exist between them, and all seem anxious 
that their connection shall not be disturbed. On 
the part of the loways, much devotedness and 
generous feeling have been displayed, illustrating, 
in a highly creditable manner, the sincerity of their 
friendship for these sojourners of another tribe 
among them. On several occasions they have gone 
so far as to request the agent to allow the Winne- 
bagoes to participate in their annuities equally with 
themselves. This rare evidence of disinterested- 
ness and generosity is of itself sufficient to commend 
the wishes of these Indians to indulgent considera- 
tion on the part of the Government; and when it 
is considered that these Winnebagoes have mani- 
fested an unconquerable aversion to the country 
assigned to their tribe in Minnesota, it may well 
be doubted whether the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the Indians wil! not be promoted by per- 
mitting them to remain where they are. But it is 
apprehended by some that serious difficulties may 
result from the adoption of this policy; while, on 
the other hand, it is certajn that their removal to 
Minnesota cannot be effected without considerable 
expense and trouble. No little diversity of opin- 
ion exists in relation to this subject, and it presents 
one of the legionary cases arising out of our Indian 
relations, in which it is impossible for the Depart- 

, ment to ascertain with certainty what should be 

done. 

The three commissioners appointed by authority 
of Congress to negotiatg treaties with the Indian 
tribes in the Territory @f Oregon entered upon the 
duties of their commission in February last. They 
report that the Indians on the Williomette and 
lower Columbia rivers are peaceably disposed , but 
that other tribes, north call south of those rivers, 
are wild and fierce. Six treaties have been nego- 
| tiated by them with the various bands of Caia- 
poogas and Morballes, allowing all the bands 
reservations on the west side of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

The Indians refused to have any of their money 
set apart for agricultural and school purposes, ex- 
cept the Twallaity band, who consented to have a 
small portion of theirs appropriated for the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements. 

Many of them are good farm hands, and labor 
im that capacity for the citizens. They profess to 
be anxious to adopt the habits and customs of civ- 
ilized life. The country ceded in their treaty 
anes that part of Willamette valley extending 
southward from Oregon City to Mary’s river, and 
is represented to be the most valuable and thickly- 


ritory; speak the ‘same language; are in con- '! settled part of the distriet. 
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ferred to were negotiat 
office that their functions had been abrogated by 
a recent law of Congress, the commission was 
dissolved, and the duty of prosecuting negoti- 
ations with the Indians in Oregon was imposed on | 
the regular officers of the Indian Department in | 
that Territory. 

Superintendent Dart reports that he met a dele- 
gation from almost every tribe east of the Cascade 
Mountains, and all except the Snake and Rogue 
river Indians were submissive to his authority; 
and he considers the Indians generally in Oregon | 
as the most temperate, peaceful, and easily man- 
aged of all our wilder tribes. 

He has been successful in negotiating several 
important treaties with them, which are repre- | 
sented as highly advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, but they have not yet been received at this 
office. 

From our agents in California much interesting 
information has been received concerning the In- 
dians in that State; but it is, unfortunately, of too | 
desultory a character to be entirely satisfactory. 
A number of treaties have been made with these 
Indians, embracing from eighty to ninety tribes | 
or bonds; and, although considerable opposition | 
by citizens of California to the measures of the | 
agents has been exhibited, yet there is reason to 
believe that much good has resulted from their 
efforts to put a stop to hostilities and a 
for the future between the whites and the Indians, 
Of the necessity or expediency of the particular | 
measures adopted by them for this and other pur- 
poses, it is difficult at this distance from the seene 
of operations to judge with confidence; especially 
as there is, in some points, a difference of opinion | 
among the agents themselves. 


The commissioners by whom the treaties re- | with safety, it has been impossible for them to 
being informed by this || go where their presence was most needed and the 


| action should prevail among the various officers || 
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good of the service required. 


It is always to be 
desired that the utmost 


harmony and concert of 


and 
trust 


ents of the Government in any way in- 
with the management of our Indian affairs; 


| and to this end it has been enjoined on the officers 


'and mischievous tribe infesting one of the princi- | 
pal routes of travel to Oregon and California, was || 
conducted by the agent to the grand council re- | 


of the army, and the agents of this Department, in 
New Mexico, to consult together and coéperate in 
all their movements. Unhappily, however, this 
desirable object has not been fully secured; nor 
can it be, I apprehend, until the Governor of the 
Territory shall be in fact what he is in name, Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs. 


Pursuant to the provisions of a late act of Con- | 


gress, an agent has been appointed for the Indians 
in Utah; and that full justice should be done to 
the people of that Territory, and our Indian rela- 
tions therein be placed upon a ae footing, the 
discretionary power vested by law in the Depart- 
ment has been exercised by the appointment also 
of two sub-agents for said Indians. A del 


cently held at Fort Laramie with the wild tribes 
of the prairies. These Indians were not consid- 
ered by the superintendent as embraced in his in- 


|| structions, and were, consequently, not parties to 


the treaty negotiated with the other tribes. The 
delegation, however, were kindly received, suit- 


'| able presents were bestowed upon them, and they 


returned to their people with more friendly feelings 


| towards the Government and the whites. No 


other information of any importance has been 
received at this office concerning the Indians in 


In the treaties negotiated with the Indians in || Utah 


California and Oregon there are novel provisions, | 
the practical operation of which cannot be fore- 
seen. Whether they shall be satisfied as they 
siand, is a question which will, of course, be duly 


considered by those whose constitutional province | 


it is to determine in what form they shall become 
a part of the supreme law of the land. 

The means heretofore placed at the disposal of 
the Department applicable to Indian purposes in 
California have been manifestly inadequate. 

it is quite evident that without the expenditure | 
of large sums of money our Indian affairs in Cali- | 
fornia and Oregon cannot be properly conducted; 
and, in this connection, | respectfully suggest the 
policy of passing a law establishing the office of 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs for that 
State and Territory: 

A general and controlling power more direct 


The treaties recently concluded by Superin- 
tendent Ramsey with the Chippewas at Pembina, 
and b 


seavink with the wild tribes of the prairies at Fort 


aramie, came to hand at so late a period as to || 


afford but little time for considering their provis- 


ions; but they are fully explained in the accompa- | 
nying reports of the commissioners, who doubt- | 
less have discharged with fidelity and ability the | 


arduous and important duties imposed upon them. 


No material change has taken place in our rela- || 


tions with the indians in Texas. They remain 


in the same embarrassed and perplexed condition || 
that has characterized them for several years past, || 


and they must continue so until the anomalous 


| position in which the Government is placed in re- 


|| gard to them be essentially changed. 
|| annual report it was recommended that commis- 


than it is possible for this office to bring to bear is || 


of the highest importance in the adjustment of our 
relations with the numerous tribes of Indians in 
those remote portions of our wide-spread domain. | 

It will be seen from the reports of the Governor 
and ex officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
New Mexico, that no material change has taken 
place in the condition of our Indian relations in 
that Territory since my last annual report. 

The apparently slow progress which has been | 
made in the work of establishing friendly relations | 
with such Indians of the Territory as have for 
years been plundering and murdering the inhab- 
tants, without fear or restraint, may be justly | 


sioners be appointed to confer with the proper 


authorities of Texas on this subject, with a view 


| Government. 


to ah arrangement for placing the Indians in that 
State under the exclusive control of the General 
The recommendation is now earn- 


| estly renewed; for, until this measure is effected, 


t that Indian affairs in that State 
on a satisfactory footing. The 


it ig vain to ex 
can be place 


'| number of these Indians is far less than is gener- 
| ally supposed. 


A large éxtent of territory is not 
required for them. They are in such condition as 


to be compelled to starve or steal; and if Texas 


attributed to a combination of circumstances over || 


which the officers of this Department have had no 
control. 
mountainous; the savage nature and untamed 
habits of most of the Indians who roam over it; 


often more reckless than the Indians themselves; | 
the scattered, mixed, and heterogeneous character | 
of its population in general, all tend to produce a | 
state of things so discreditable and deplorable as to | 


render its acquisition a misfortune, and its posses- 1] 


sion a reproach to the Government. To remedy | 


these evils liberal appropriations of money, and a | 


more vigorous and untrammeled exercise of au- | 
thority by the civil officers of the Territory, are 
indispensable. 
The usefulness of the agents in New Mexico | 
has been seriously impaired by their failure to ob- 
tain from the military the usual facilities, Without 
the means of transportation, and the escorts neces- 
sary to enable them to penetrate the Indian country 


The country itself, wild, desert, and | 





will not consent to the arrangement suggested, 
necessary as it is to the security of her frontier, 
and the very existence of the Indians, she ean 
have sed oe cause to complain of depredations 
committed by famishing aborigines of the country, 
who certainly have the right to live somewhere, 


| and nowhere more certainly than on the lands 
the carelessness of many of its other inhabitants, || 


which they and their fathers have occupied for 
countless generations. 

The commissioners appointed for the purpose 
of negotiating treaties with the Indians on the 
borders of Sienics and for other purpeses bein 
instructed that their expenditures must not ex 
the amount of funds which had been placed in 
their hands, and finding them insufficient to ac- 
complish the objects of their appointment, deemed 
it proper to dissolve the commission. The in- 
structions under which they acted in bringi 
their labors to a close, together with a comdbaiad 
account of their proceedings while in service, will 
be found in documents herewith submitted. 

The Indians in Florida have long been the ocea- 
sion of enormous expense to the Government, 


of Indian Affairs. 


ation | 
_of Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, a disaffected || 


Superintendent Mitehell and Agent Fitz- | 


In the last | 


[Nov. %, 
=== 
Senate & Ho. or Reps, 
—<—— eee 
_and of annoyance to the people of the State, who 
| with great unanimity, are deeply anxious ¢ & 
'| their removal to the country provided for theip 
|| tribe west of the Mississippi river. Recognig; 
|| the obligation of the Government to persevere ig 
|| its endeavors to accomplish this desirable object, 
| and satisfied that other means than those hereto. 
|| fore employed were indispensable, the De 
} has deemed it expedient to test the efficiency of 
| individual enterprise, stimulated by the hope of 
| in contingent on success. This has been 
|| by gn arrangement entered into with General Ly, 
| ther Blake, of Alabama, the particulars of whieh 
‘| are set forth in his letter of instructions, a copy 
| of which aceompanies this report. Many cause, 
| combine to render the removal of these Indians g 
| work of extreme difficulty; not the least of which 
| is the offer heretofore made by officers of the Army 
|| to pay them individually large sums of money 
|| ranging from one hundred to ten thousand dollars. 
|| in consequence of which they naturally expect 
|| that they will not be required to remove without 
the payment of equal or larger amounts than the 
|| havealready refused. I am by no means sanguine, 
| therefore, that the plan for removing them now 
in operation will be attended with success, but it 
| is worthy of a trial; if it fail, the loss of the Goy. 
1 ernment will be a mere trifle; if it succeed, the 
'| gratifying result will amply vindicate the wisdom 
|| of the experiment. 
|| ‘The regular estimates of the office for the present 
|| exceed those of the last year $59,445. This ex. 
|| cess is caused mainly by the increased number of 
|| agents and interpreters for New Mexico and Utah, 
| authorized by the act of 27th February, 1851, reor- 
| ganizing this Department, and the transfer from the 
| special to the regular estimates of the item $43,600, 
| required to pay the interest on Choctaw scrip, 
| The difference between the amougt appropriated by 
| Congress at its last session on special, estimates and 
the amount of that class of estimates for the pres 
/ent year is very large, being $884,954 66, exclu 
|sive of the interest on the appropriation of 
| $724,603 37 to pay the Cherokees, amounting to 
| $402,802 86. The entire amount appropriated at 
| the last session on Indian account dunsei the ag- 
| gregate sum of the regular and special estimates 
now submitted $1,228,312 52. It is proper to 
remark, however, that additional appropriations 
will be required; the estimates for which will be 
| submitted as soon as the necessary data are in the 
possession of the office. The explanatory remarks 
accompanying the estimates, it is hoped, will be 
| found satisfactory, as care has been taken to make 
| them conformable to law. 

The second volume of the work published by 
authority of Congress, under the direction of this 
| bureau, containing information res ecting the his- 
| tory, condition, and prospects of the Indian tribes 
| of the United States, is in press, and will shortly. 
1 be ready for distribution. It will be found a 
|| worthy sequel to the preceding volume, which 
|| was received with so much general favor. 
|| ‘The civilization of the Indians within the terri 
|| tory of the United States is a cherished object of 
| the Government. It undoubtedly merits all the 
| consideration bestowed upon it, and the employ- 

ment of all the means necessary for its accompli 

ment. There are not wanting those who, judging 
| from the apparent little success which in some in- 
| stances has attended the instrumentalities em- 
es doubt the practicability of the measure. 
| It should be remembered, however, to change 4 

savage people from their barbarous habits to 
|| those of civilized life is, in its nature, a work of 
time; and the results already attained, as evinced 
|| in the improved condition of several of our tribes, 
_are suffictent to silenee the most skeptical, and 
warrant the assurance that perseverance in 

|| cause will achieve success. 

The history of the Indian furnishes abundant 
proof that he possesses all the elements essential 
to his elevation; all the powers, instincts, and 
sympathies which appertain to his white brother, 
and which only need the proper development and 
direction to enable him to tread with equal step 
and dignity, the walks of civilized life. He is 
intellectual, proud, brave, generous; and in his de- 
votion to his family, his country, and the graves of 

_ his fathers, it is clearly shown that the kind affec- 
tions and the impulses of patriotign animate his 
| bea. That hie inferiority is a necessity of bis 
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nature, is neither taught by philosophy por attest- 
ed by experience. Prejudice against him, origin 
ating in error of opinion on this subject, has 
doubtless been a formidable obstacle in the way 
of his improvement; while, on the other hand, it 
js equally certain that his progress has been re- 
tarded by ill-conceived and misdirected efforts to 
hasten his advance. 

it is even questionable whether the immense 
ainounts paid to them in the way of annuities have 
not been, and are not now, all things considered, 
, curse to them rather than a blessing. Certain it 
is, there has not at all times been the most “wise 
and beneficial application of their funds. To 
arouse the spirit of enterprise in the Indian, and 
bring him to realize the necessity of reliance upon 
himself in some industrial pursuit for his support 
and comfort, is generally, if not universally, the 
initiative step to his civilization, which he is 


often prevented from taking by the debasing influ- || 


ence of the annuity system. But the system is 
fastened upon us, and its attendant evils must be 
ed. 
oe ae general subject of the civilization of the 
Indians, many and diversified opinions have been 
put forth; but, unfortunately, like the race to 
which they relate, they are too wild to be of much 
utility. The great question, How shall the In- 
dians be civilized? yet remains withouta satisfactory 
answer. The magnitude of the subject, and the 
manifold difficulties inseparably connected with it, 
eseem to have bewildered the minds of those who 


have attempted to give it the most thorough inves- | 


tigation. The remark of the late Attorney Gen- 


eral Legaré is not more striking than true,’that || 
«there is nothing in the whole compass of our | 
‘laws so anomalous, so hard to bring within any | 


‘precise definition or any logical and scientific 
‘arrangement of prirciples, as the relation in which 
‘the Indian stands towards this Government and 
‘those of the States.”” My own views are not 
sufficiently matured to justify me in undertaking 
to present them here. To do so would require 
elaborate detail, and swell this report beyond its 
proper limits. I therefore leave the subject for 
the present, remarking only that any plan for the 
civilization of our Indians will, in my judgment, 
be fatally defective if itdo not provide, in the most 
efficient manner, first, for their concentration; 
secondly, for their domestication; and, thirdly, 
for their ultimate incorporation into the great body 
of our citizen population. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. LEA, Commissioner. 
Hon. A. H. H. Srvarr, 
Secretary of the Interior. 








Assaults on the Spanish Consul and other 
Spaniards at New Orleans. 





Mr. Calderovt to Acting Secretary of State. 
[TRANSLATION. | 


Leeation or Spain in Wasnineton. 

It has positively been announced in all the news- 

papers of this city, and those of this evening con- 
firm the fact, that not only her Majesty’s Consul 
in New Orleans, but also the editors of a Spanish 
journal published in that city called La Union, to- 
gether with many peaceable Spaniards, have been 
brutally insulted. Herewith enclosed is the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, of this evening, containing an 
account of the occurrence. 
_ Theundersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, has 
not yet received any authentic information of the 
affair, nor is it natural that he should, if, as it is 
said, her Majesty’s Consul has taken refuge in a 
prison, or has become the victim of some criminal 
outrage. 

The undersigned flatters himself with the hope 
that the rumor is false, or that it has been greatly 
exaggerated, for the diabolical purpose of inflaming 
the evil passions of men. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, is no doubt in possession of relia- 
ble information on the subject. 

But the undersigned would fail in the perform- 
ance of his duty, in his own opinion, if in the pres- 


ent state of uncertainty he did not address himself 
to the Acting Secretary of State, as he now does, 


with a request that he will have the goodness to 


inform him of the truth, and, in case these rumored 
acts of violence should actually have been commit- 
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sh Consul, &c. 


ted, to ask in the most urgent manner, in the name || been entered and torn to pieces, and the Consul 
| of civilization, of the law of nations, of treaty ob- | burnt in effigy, last night. 

| ligations, and of morality, that the Consul of her |} Spanish Consul at Mobile, Avtgust 22, 1851. 
|| Catholic Majesty in New Orleans, and all Span- 
|| iards residing in the United States, be efficiently 
|| protected in their persons and property; and that 
| 


Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon. 


| due satisfaction may be secured both to the de pongens ae 
agey Tree: } Ten. ; 5 Wasnineton, 30th dugust, 1851. 
} mands of justice and to the Spanish nation. The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State af 
| The undersigned repeats again that he still flat- || the United States, has the honor to acknowledge 
} tere senney te this is one of those innumerable || the receipt of the two notes which Don A. Calde- 
| falsehoods which evil-minded men have cireuiated || pon de la Barca, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
| with sych unheard-of profusion in the hope of |) ister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty near 
|| destroying those friendly relations which happily |) this Government, addressed to him on the 26th 
|| exist between the two countries, to the. mutual | and 29th instant, inquiring of this Department 
| advantage of both parties. Such is his earnest || whether official information of certain reports re- 
wish; such is we nes. 1 a ; f 1 specting outrages alleged to have been committed 
| ‘Lhe undersign avails himself of this occasion || Jately against the Spanish Consul, the editors of 
| to renew to the Acting Secretary of State the as- || the Union, and many peaceable Spaniards in New 
| Surances of his most distinguished consideration. j 


A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. Orleans, had reached this Department, and asking 


for efficient protection of the persons and property 
of those individuals. Possessing no official in- 
formation respecting the outrages complained of 
in these communications, as. having been commit- 
ted in New Orleans, the undersigned hopes sin- 
|| cerely, with Mr. Calderon, that the reports which 
Attorney at New Orleans. || have been published in the journals of the day may 
DerarTMENT oF STATE, || prove to have been greatly exaggerated. — 
| Waswincron, Jucust 28, 1851. |! . In the mean time, however, the undersigned has 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit enclosed a |, structed the | nited States District Attorney at 
|| copy of a dispatch from the Minister of Spain near New Orleans to furnish this De partment with a 
| this Government of the 26th instant, in which he || full statement of facts respecting these alleged acts 
|| invites attention to certain outrages alleged to have || ! violence, and to prosecute any persops who may 
i! been recently committed upon the Spanish Consul be found to have been engaged in them. 
| and other Spanish residents of New Orleans. The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
Allow me to request that you will immediately to renew to Mr. Calderon the assurances af his 
institute a strict inquiry into the truth of these | distinguished consideration. : i - 
| representations, and if, upon inve stigation, they || WM. S. DERRICK, Acting Secretary. 
| prove to be weli-grounded, you will report the 2 iy i ies 
| facts of the case to this Department, and take || -Icting Secretary of State to the United States District 
| proper steps to vindicate the laws and bring the | -litorney at New Orleaas. 
| offenders to punishment. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
\| vant, WM.S. DERRICK, 1} 
Icting Secretary. | 
| Logan Hunton, Esq., United States District Attor- | 


ney, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


i 

1 

| Hon. W. S. Derrick, Acting Secretary of State 
| of the United States. 

|| New York, August 26, 1851. 

| 





| Acting Secretary of State to United States District 





DepartTMENT or Srarte, 
Wasutnerton, Ist September, 1851. 
Sir: Referring to the letter addressed to you 
from this Department on the 28th ultimo, relative 
to alleged acts of violence upon the Consul of her 
|| Catholic Majesty and other Spanish residents of 
|| New Orleans, | have to request that you will, in 
|| prosecuting your inquiries, endeavor to asceriain 
with all practicable accuracy what amount of 
Geinsm Kucnadean ve Whescsaver. | eT oe or damage Mr. a ee “wr 
In addition to his note of the 26th instant, the sustained In the attack upon him yy the mob of 
that city, and communicate the particulars to this 
Department without unnecessary delay. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM.S. DERRICK, Acting Secretary. 
Locan Hunton, Esq., United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
Mr. Calderon to the Acting Secretary of State. 
[TRANSLATION, ] 
Upon this subject, as it shows that he had ample Lec&rion or Spaw iw WaAsHINGTON. 
'| cause, and is still justified in asking, in the most The undersigned, Envoy Extraerdinary and 
urgent manner, that efficient measures may be || Minister Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, 
adopted, the undersigned desires to call the atten- || proceeds to place in the hands of the Acting Sec- 
tion of the Acting Secretary of State to the fact || retary of State the accompanying narrative of the 
which he will already have teen from the jour- || violent outrages which have been inflicted upon 
nals of this city, viz: that but for the Tecidad and |) her Majesty’s Consul at New Orleans, and upon 
timely interference of the local authorities of this | several peaceful and industrious Spaniards residing 
place, it is probable that both her Majesty’s Con- || in that city. 
sul for this port and the editor of the Cronica || ‘This narrative has been compiled by the under- 
_ would have likewise been the victim of some vio- || signed from the various accounts which have been 
lent outrage. | forwarded by said Consul, who, finding it impossi- 
Convinced, as the undersigned is, that the en- 


| ble freely to perform the functions of his office, 
| lightened Government of the United States, and || and in view of the risk he has undergone, and 


| the upright Chief Magistrate at the head of it, will || would still undergo, of jeoparding his life, has 
/employ all the means necessary to check such || been compelled to abandon his post, recommend- 
|| abominable excesses, which they cannot but con- |! ing all Spanish subjects to the protection of the 
| demn with just indignation, he abstains from ma- || French and English consuls, as it appears from 
| king any idle reflections, and renews to the Acting || the annexed copies. 


5 | , 
From this narrative we gather that the unheard- 





[TRANSLATION. ] 


| Mr. Calderon to Acting Secretary of State. 
} 
| 


| undersigned Envoy Extraodinary and Minister | 
| Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, begs to | 
,enclose to the Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States a copy of a telegraphic communica- 
| tion which he received yesterday from her Majes- 
ty’s Vice Consul at Mobile, confirming, in a cer- 
tain degree, the accounts of the outrages committed || 
in New Orleans against her Majesty’s Consul for 
|| that port. 


i 





| 
j 
; 


| Secretary of State the assurances of his distin- ! ' é 
i guished consideration. | of crime of sending, without hindrance, an armed 


A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. expedition of considerable strength from New 
Hon. Wa. S. Denatex, Acting Secretary of State || Orleans to take possession of her Catholic Majes- 
of the United States of America | ty’s territory in the midst of peace, laying waste 
- her property and killing her subjects, has been 
} sna orn Aagot 58, 1651. | aggravated, if such a thing be possible, by subse- 
COPY—BY TELEGRAPH. 


| quent atrocities. 
Dated Wasnincton, Jugust 28,1851. | Her Majesty’s Consul has been assaulted, his 
i To Spanish Minister, care of Spanish Consul, 115 || place of business forcibly entered, the effects be- 
} Leonard Street. [onging to him destroyed, his life threatened, and 
| 


The Spanish Consul’s cffice at New Orleans Las || the sign of his office torn down, and carried away 
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in triumph to Lafayette square, where, in the 
midst of rade jests, it was publicly burnt, together 
with the Spanish flag; ped as if such disorderly 
acts had not been sufficient, they have taken away 
the official papers of the consulate, and it is credi- 
bly rumored that the same will be published. 
Personal attacks ‘were also made upon several | 
Spaniards, as well as upon the Consul, and their 

respective houses plundered ; all of which is proved 

by the annexed list. 

“The undersigned feels persuaded that the noble 
President Fillmore deplores and highly disap- 
proves of these excesses, and that his enlightened 
Cabinet, and all the good men of the Republic, 
cannot do otherwise than to condemn the same as 
well as his Excellency. 

In the mean while, however, the hostilities and 
bloody acts of violence committed on Spanish ter- 
ritory, the insult offered to the dignity of her 
Catholic Majesty in the person of her Consul; the 
robbery of her archives, the trampling on the 
rights of her subjects, and the plundering the latter 
o' their property, have placed the relations between 
Spain and the United States in the most melan- 
choly condition. 

For this reason the undersigned, in compliance 
with the sacred dictates of duty, appeals again to 
the most excellent President, as bound to see that 
the treaty stipulations with Spain are faithfully 
carried out, and to protect the Spanish residents 
in the United States under the guarantee of those 
treaty stipulations and of the laws, for the purpose 
of asking once more pot only for just satisfaction 
for the above-mentioned insults and acts of hos- 
tility, with a corresponding indemnification for the 
damages and injuries inflicted upon her Catholic 
Majesty’s subjects, but also for the adoption of 
the most efficient measures, in order that Spain 
may rest secure that such scenes will not be 
repeated, 

The undersigned renews to the Acting Secretary 
of State the assurances of his most distinguished 
consideration, 

A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

New York, September 5, 1851. 


[TRANSLATION ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE. ] 


Spanisu Lecation iy WaAsHINGTON. 

A narrative of the outrages committed in New 
Orleans aon the persons and properties of her 
Catholic Majesty’s Consul in that city, and of 
several other Spaniards: 

On the arrival of the steamer Crescent City, on 
the 2lst of last August, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the daily press began to excite the angry 
passions of the people, and fully succeeded in that 
iniquitous purpose. 

A numerous crowd, exasperated by the false- 
hoods which said press had knowingly circulated, 
and by inflammatory harangues, started for the 
office of a Spanish newspaper published in New 
Orleans called La Union, and destroyed it com- 
pletely, the editor having only saved his life at 
the entreaties of his wife and chides. 

The mob, having divided itself into groups, 
started in the direction of various establishments 
belonging to Spaniards, (a list of which is here- 
with enclosed,) and proceeded to demolish them 
all, some being more or less injured than others, 
merely because the property belonged to Span- 
iards. 

In their mad fury they called at the house of her 
Majesty’s Consul, which they entered, demolished 
whatever they happened to meet with, seized his 
papers and books of entry, and tore down the 


sign of the consulate and the natignal flag, which || 


they afterwards carried in triumph to Lafayette 
square, where they were cut and broken into frag- 
ments, and burnt up. 

The sign of the consulate was torn down by the 


Recorder of the First es as it is stated, | 
e anger of the || 


with a view of thus appeasing t 
crowd, by gratifying their wishes so far. 

Her Majesty’s Consul, Don J. J. Laborde, be- 
ing compelled to yield to the representations of the 
Recorder and Mayor of the First Municipality, 
who assured him that he was endangering his life, 


concealed himself, and presently took refuge in the | 


house of a friend. 
With a view of continuing to inflame the evil 
passions of men, and to keep such passions in a 
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Assaults on the Spanish Consul, &c. Senate & Ho. or Reps, 
constant state of fermentation, ‘‘the press was || rious means adopted by their owners for the pre- 
‘induced (these are the Consul’s own words) to | servation of the same, some calling themselves 
‘ follow in, the same strain, by representing in its | American citizens, and others by simply hoistiy 
‘leading articles the exasperated condition of the || the flag of this Republic, without saying any. 
‘ public mind as having been produced by the indis- |, thing. 

*‘creet conduct of several Spaniards, boastful and A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
‘elated at the triumph obtained over the pirates. New York, September 5, 1851. 
‘So great a falsehood was never putin circulation 
*before.”’ 








A.—TRANSLATION. 

In such a conflict the Consul, who found him- | The events of yesterday, of which you will 
self abandoned by all the authorities, sought in | have been informed, compel me to resort to the 
vain to find the Governor of the State. His Ex- || only expedient which is left me, in the very pain- 
cellency was, as usual, out of the city. ful position in which I am placed. Relying, as | 

**T undertook afterwards (continues the Consul) || am bound to do, upon the well-known sym vathy, 
‘to induce the Mayor and Recorder to do some- || nobleness, and generosity of the valiant English 
‘thing, as those officials had previously entreated || [French] nation, of whose Government you are 
‘me to interpose my influence with the editors of || the worthy representative at this port, I place i. 
* La Union, in order that they might be moderate || der the magnanimous protection of the illustrious 
‘in theif remarks in the number of their paper || flag of her Britannic Majesty [of the republic] al] 
‘which was to be issued on the 23d, requesting || the Spanish subjects of an Catholic majesty, ex- 
‘me shortly afterwards that I would persuade the || pecting that my request will be well received b 
‘aforesaid editors not to publish their paper for | you, which will secure you the blessings of those 
‘some days; all of which i guarantied should be | who at present consider themselves without pro- 
‘done, in order to restore the tranquillity about || tection. 

‘which so much anxiety was felt. I did not on I hope that, should you think it proper, as | 
‘this account, however, succeed in inducing these || think it is, in order that those who are to be pro- 
‘local authorities to adopt such measures as would || tected by you may be apprisee of the fact, you 
‘have evinced on their part a desire to restrain || will cause my request to be published in any pa- 
‘those who were ready, as it was known, to com- | pers which you may select to that effect. 
‘mit a thousand atrocities. The calling out the | ay ee pacbosl you for many years. 
‘troops for the preservation of order was evaded || New ORLEANS, August 22, 1851. 
‘in various ways. Iwasinformed that the greatest | JUAN IGNACIO LABORDE Y TRUEDA. * 
‘ portion of them partook largely of the same sentiments, | Consul ad interim of her Majesty. 
‘ and that they were not therefore to be trusted. y || Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, present. 

‘*The troops under General Twiggs, stationed | Tye same, with the alterations in [ ], to the . 


6s ig ° ; i ’ . 
at a short distance from this city, had become Consul of the French Republic, present. 
' *useless, inasmuch as their commander was tem- | 


‘porarily absent in the bay of St. Louis; and, 


‘eve , pt . . . 
‘even though he had been here, he would have To Spanish subjects and Merchants in general: 
turned a deaf ear to my most pressing request. 


Thus forsaken by those who should have pro- ae eS eee a Weck 
tected him, and left to the mercy of a ferocious aie aah eit ee consulate aay ay andi 
rabble, the Consul adopted the only alternative ing a Siaail ste intend Gale Gadive alten tual 
which was left to him. He ceased to perform the || Sect dealeneras ‘aaa . ah hee cee end Bs 
functions of his office, and committed the prop- || dete nd om siden iti cepeaiien sf ee wether. 
erty and persons of Spanish subjects to the care || sie or the ae ,, and of the representatives in 
and protection of the British and French Consuls, | his city of th y» Sinn Ohith ave Siled to the 
in the terms specified in copy A of a communica- | mh yo ; rh + Catholic Stoleste! tank to ap. 
tion which he addressed to them; which fact was Et aad bhi radlliads that CO oa asi a 
brought to the aaa of — oe by || aected with the duties of tay office will be attended 
* pases ae camer io oh : | to and disposed of, without distinction, by her 
| . Having taken refuge in the house of a friend, | Heitannic. Maieat? ‘se Condal, anil the Goneal of the 
| situated thirty-three miles from the city, the Con- | Fre . hR hii y bate ein this elt . ; 
| sul was about to repair to Havana, where he is | "New aa August 23 1851. y 
probably at present. ee Seda ; , ; 
And what else could he have done? He says, (Signed) JUAN IGNACIO LABORDE. 
and very justly, as a great portion of the papers | : nee ted 
a? . : ’ al al 
belonging to the consulate are in the possession of a; ee oe Y siavutver oo 
several of the rioters, and it is rumored that said || — eee eee re a Sa 
papers will be published, springing thus a source New ORLEANS, September 25, 1851. 
of irritation to the families and friends of those re- Sir: After a delay which I have found unavoid- 
siding in this city who are implicated in favoring | able, but for which I beg to express my regrets, I 
| 
| 








B.—TRANSLATION. 





| piratical expeditions, it is not to be wondered at, || proceed to submit, in reply to your letters of the 
1 repeat, if the mob, on being again inflamed, || 28th ultimo and Ist instant, such particulars in 
should proceed to the perpetration of fresh out. || respect to the outrages wee ee ae 
{ . 
—-* | upon the Spanish Consul and other Spanish resi- 
The Consul encloses the following list of the || dents of this city, on the 2lst August last, as | 
houses which have been plundered: | have been able to ascertain. 

Consulate of her Catholic Majesty completely || In order to obtain the most full and authentic 
destroyed, without a vestige being left of its ar- || information in regard to the origin and extent of 
| chives. . 1 the riots which took place on that day, as eae 
Printing office of the newspaper La Union com- || the measures which were adopted by the public 
pletely destroyed. ; || authorities for their suppression, I addressed a 
Coffee-house, called Jenny Lind, razed to the | letter tothe Hon. A. D. Crossman, Mayor of the 

; ‘| city, and I enclose herewith his reply, and also 


ground. 
copies furnished by him of the several orders 


Coffee-house of Sefior Albeio not entirely de- || : 
stroyed. | issued from his office during the existence of the 
Coffee-house of Don Antonio Rovira not en- || excitement, and of his message to the council of 
| tirely destroyed. } the Second Municipality under the date of the 26th 
| _ Coffee-house of Don N. M. Beltram completely || ultimo. . 
demolished. | These documents furnish a general history of 


Coffee-house of Don Juan Carbo totally de- || what occurred; but your inquiries in relation to 


stroyed. | the Spanish Consul call for a more particular 
Two other coffee-houses, the owners of which H statement, and compel me to refer to circumstan- 
names I know not, destroyed. | ces which preceded, and perhaps may serve ‘0 


Tobacco store of Don A. Hernandez completely || explain the attack upon his office. ‘ 
destroyed, and its valuable contents stolen. r. Brincio, the Secretary of the Spanish Con- 

Tobaeco store called ‘* La Corina,’’ belonging || sul, who arrived in the Empire City from Havana 
to Don Francisco Romagora, entirely destroyed. || on the 21st August, had in his charge the letters 

Tobacco store of Don Y.. M. Caballero com- || from the prisoners executed in -Havana to their 
| pletely destroyed; with many other establishments || friends in this country. He had been directed y 
4 which have suifered little, in consequence of va- | the Captain General of Cuba, as [ am informe?, 
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Assaults upon the Spanish Consul, &c. 


] ta 


to deliver the letters addressed to parties in this 
city personally, if practicable, and to deposit the 
others in the post office. It was soonmade known 

that the letters were in his possession, and many 


his hand, and threatened to kill any one who 
should attack him or his property. He was im- 


mediately assailed with stones and brickbats, when | 
of the parties to whom letters were directed called '| he rushed into the crowd, and began to cut right 
at the Consul’s office and received them; but the || and left, till he: forced his way through and fled | 
report got into circulation in course of the morn- || towards the guard-house of the Second Munici- 
ing that the letters were improperly detained at 


the Consul’s office, instead of being deposited, as | 
usual, in the post office, and even that the Consul 
had refused to deliver them. Perhaps the rumor | 
crew out of a misconstruction of the conduct of 
the Secretary, who had declined to deliver the let- 
ters to any other than the parties to whom they 
were addressed, when the parties themselves were 
known to be in the city. It is proper to state, 
that as he was informed of the misunderstanding | 
and ill-feeling which had been occasioned, he im- 
mediately deposited all the letters remaining in his 
hands in the post office, and took a receipt for 
them. I enclose a copy of the receipt, from which 
it appears that the letters were put into the post 
o fice at 34 o’clock P- m.; but meanwhile the mis- 
representations of the matter which had been cir- || 
culated had served to excite some animosity 
against the Consul. 
“About 2} o’clock p. m., an extra was issued 
from the office of La Union, which contained an 
abstract of the news from Havana, preceded by 
a ftw editorial remarks. It so happened that I 
was passing the office of La Union a few minutes 
sbefore three o’clock p. m., and bought at the 
office a copy Of the extra, which is herewith trans- 
mitted. At that time the press was atwork. All 
was quiet in the neighborhood, and no apprehen- 
sions seemed to be entertained of any disturbance. 
It appears, however, that placards had been posted 
up during the morning of the 21st, threatening an 
attack on the office of that journal the ensuing 
night. Perhaps the publication of the extra pre- 
cipitated the attack; but, be this as it may, between | 
three and four o’clock p. m., and before the pub- 
lic authorities expegsed or were poets to resist 
it, the attack was made, and"all the presses and 
other furniture of the office completely destroyed. 
No violence or personal offence of any ind, so 
far as I can learn, was offered to any of the people 
employed about the establishment, and as soon as | 
thedestruction of the office had been accomplished | 
the parties engaged in it dispersed. None of the 
police appear to have been present, and no arrests 
were made; but it is believed that few, if any, of 
the persons engaged in that business took part in 
the disturbances that afterwards occurred. A great 
and general excitement, however, was created by 
it throughout the city. Shortly afterwards a diffi- 
culty occurred in a cigar shop on the corner of St. 
Charles and Gravier streets. 
lam inclined to believe that the affair was rather 
accidental than preconcerted, and that it was, in a 
great measure, induced by the folly of Gonzales 
himself, the proprietor, or attendant of the shop. 
He is said to have been a very loyal subject of the 
Queen of Spain, and in the habit of speaking very 
freely and in strong language in relation to Cuban 
affairs. His shop, however, was the resort of | 
many of thaf class of men, quite numerous in this 
city about that time, and known as “ Fillibusters.”’ 
They would call for ‘‘ Fillibuster cigars,”’ and 
Gonzales permitted himself to be irritated by it. 
He had been cautioned in a friendly way against 
his intemperate language and conduct on such 
occasions, and advised not to involve himself in 
an unnecessary quarrel. Quite an angry scene, 
however, took place in his shop on the morning of 
the 2Ist, and in the evening of that day, between | 
four and five o’clock, an attack was made upon 
his establishment; but whether it was induced b 
the quarrel of the morning or by some new diff 
culty, I have not been able to learn. The police | 
promptly interfered, and succeeded without much 
trouble in expelling the assailants, and in closing | 
the deors of the shop, leaving Gonzales within. | 
But the crowd, which, in the feverish state of the || 
public mind, had quickly collected in considerable || his stay in New Orleans would have been attended 
numbers, still lingered around the corner, and 


f ‘ || with personal danger is simply ridiculous. It is 
several citizens addressed them, urging them to || worthy of remark that the cate person who suf- 
respect the law and preserve the ce. 


) e. The || fered any injury whatever at the hands of the mob 
excitement appeared to subside, and the people 
had already begun to disprese, when Gonzales 


was Gonzales, who, in a great measure, was him- 
self to blame for it. He has since been examined, 
removed the bars of one of the doors which had |! on the complaint of one of the persons who was 
been fxstened on the inside, and came out upon || wounded by him, and he now stands committed 


nately some policemen came out from the guvfard- 
house and rescued him from his pursuers. The 
attack upon his shop then recommenced, and all 


| the street. In the midst of the confusion and ex- 
| citement thus renewed, a cry was raised for an 
attack on the office of the Sahih Consul, and 
the mob forthwith started off in that direction. 
The Consul’s office is on Bourbon street, near 
the corner of St. Louis street, in the First Mufi- 
cipality. Hon. Joseph Genois, the Recorder of 
the First Municipality , informs me that it was be- 
tween five and six o'clock p. m. that he learned 
that a mob from the Second Municipality was 
threatening the Consul’s office, and that he imme- 
diately repaired to the spot, accompanied by the 
captain of the watch oat one or two policemen. 


filled with people, the doors of the office broken 
open,®nd some seven or eight persons inside in 
the act of breaking the furniture; that he made 
his way into the office, and commanded the rioters 
to desist from further violence; and that, with 
some difficulty, he at length succeeded in inducing 
them to withdraw without having done any serious 
injury. They possessed themselves, however, 
of the Consul’s ‘* sign,”’ with which they ran off, 
shouting and exulting, to the Lafayette square, in 
the Second Municipality, where a public meeting 
had been called for that evening, and had already 
begun to assemble, and there the sign was pub- 
licly burnt. 

No arrest was made of any of the persons who 
had been found in the office. 
withdrawn, the doors were closed and nailed up. 
No guard was placed over the office, but the police 
retired, or were called off to other scenes of disor- 
der, without any apprehension, apparently, that 

, the attack would be renewed. Within an hour 
afterwards the rioters returned, forced their way 
again into the office, without any Peay, mee or 
hindrance, destroyed all the furniture of the office, 
threw the archives of the consulate into the street, 
defaced the portraits of the Queen of Spain and of 


Spain (which they found in the office) into pieces. 


of the Consul without any interference on the part 
of the police, (none of whom appear to have been 
present,) and without the apprehension, as yet, of 
any of the offenders. Other disturbances took 
place during the night, and numerous arrests of 
the rioters were made; but, so far as I can learn, 
none of the persons concerned in the attack upon 
the Consul’s office have been taken or identified. 


sul’s office cannot be very 
is that of the archives. 
since been recovered; but I fear the greater part is 
lost. 
viduals cannot yet be ascertained with certainty, 
but the estimates which I have heard for the value 
, of the property destroyed inthe Second Munici- 
pality at $10,000 to $20,000, and in the First Mu- 
meipaly at $6,000 to $7,000. No personal injury 
was suffered by the Consul or any one connected 
with his office. Thestory that he had fallen a vic- 
tim to violence, or been compelled to fly for safety 
to the prison,-was one of those falsehoods which, 
| as his 
have been scattered through the country with un- 
_heard-of profusion. It may be, (though I do not 
myself believe it,) that if he had fallen in the way 
of the rioters during the night of the 21st August, 
he might have been in some danger; but, after the 
excitement of that night was over, any notion that 


great, 


He states that on.his arrival he found the streets | 


| the sidewalk in his shirt sleeves, with a knife in 
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for trial before the criminal court. The temper of 
the mob was neither sariguinary, nor even strong! 

vindictive, and after the attack upon the Consul’s 
office all the Subsequent mischief was committed 
by panties the most of whom were recognized by 


| the police as common vagrants and thieves, who 


its contents were broken to pieces and thrown into || 


After the mob had | 


the Captain General of Cuba, and tore the flag of | 


All these outrages were committed upon the office | 


; \| probably bject in view tl lun- 
pality. He was pursued by the mob, but fortu- i} ee efggd sed sou gta mn 


It is rumored also that among them were 


| some natives of Cuba, who took advantage of the 


The value of the property destroyed at the Con- | 
The chief loss | 
A portion of them has | 


The damage done to the property of indi- | 


xcellency the Spanish Minister observes, | 


opportunify to instigate the rioters against their 
fellow-countrymen of Old Spain. 

The riots doubtless are to be ascribed to the 
exasperation excited by the news from Cuba. It 
was asudden outbreak for which the public author- 
ities were not prepared, and which the citizens did 
not teamepiladicky rally to resist; but it is a signifi- 
cant fact that in no instance where the police made 
the attempt, did they fail to check the rioters; that 


}| In no case was any violent resistance opposed to 


them, nor was any effort even made to rescue 
parties which they arrested. 
[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, E. A. BRADFORD. 
Hon. Wa. S. Derrick, 
Acting Secretary of State. 





[ENCLOSURES IN THE ABOVE DISPATCH 


From Mr. Hunton to. Hon. 2. D. Crossman 
U.S. District Arrorner’s Orricr, } 
New Orveans, Seplember 8, 1851. 4 

Sir: I have been instructed to institute an in- 
quiry in respect to the outrages alleged to have 
been recently committed upon the Spanish Consul 
and other Spanish residents of this city, and to 
report the facts of the case to the Department of 
State, at Washington. 

As I desire, in furtherance of the views of the 
Government, to obtain the most full and authentic 
information, I beg leave to apply to you for such 
a statement of the facts connected with the out- 
rages referred to as it may be in your power to fur- 
nish. 

1 am, very respectfully, your obedient seryant, 

LOGAN HUNTON, 
by E. A. Braprorp. 

Hon. A. D. Crossman. 





From Mr. Crossman to Mr. Hunton. 
Mavorarty or New ORLeans, 
September 18, 1851. , 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the Sth instant, in 
which you desire to obtain information ‘ relative 
to the outrages alleged to have been recently com- 
mitted upon the Spanish Consul and other Spanish 
residents of this city,’’ for the purpose of reporung 
the same to the Department of State at W ashing- 
ton. 

Confining myself strictly to the facts of the case, 
I would state, in reply, that, at an early hour on 
the morning of the 2]st ultimo, the steamship Em- 

ire City arrived here, bringing the melancholy 
intelligence of the execution at Havana of a portion 
of Crittenden’s command, comprising fifty-one 
American eitizens. This heart-rending news was 
confirmed by the correspondents of the press of 
this city, who at the same time accompanied their 
narrative by a recital of the most revolting and 
barbarous indignities committed on the bodies of 
those unfortunate men after they had been shot. 
These advices spread like wildfire through the city, 
and aroused the entire community to the highest 
pitch of excitement and exasperation. Notwith- 
standing the universal sympathies of our popula- 
tion, I did not, however, for a moment apprehend 
that any outrage would have been committed en 

ersons or property, until about two o'clock, when 

ascertained that some written placards hed been 


|| stuck up, containing an inflammatory appeal to 


| ; 


unite jn destroying, during the night, the office of 
La Union, the Spanish paper of this city. This 
| induced me at once to send for the Hon. Joseph 
Genois, Recorder of Municipality No. 1, for the 
purpose of communicating with him on the sub- 
| ject; and, after consultation, we deemed it advis- 
able to call upon the Spanish Consul, with the 
| object of persuading him to use all his influence 
with the editors of that paper to suspend its publi- 
cation until the great excitement should have some- 
what subsided. On reaching the office of the 
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Consul he was not in; whereupon the Recorder 

and myeelf, after having explained the purport of 

our visit to the Consul’s private secretary, left 

word that we would wait for him at tie Mayor’s 

office until three o’clock. A few minutes after 

the appointed time Mr. Laborde arrived, and, | 
after representing to him the dangerous excitement 

which prevailed, and the probability that it might | 
be quieted by an authorized announcement that | 
La Union would suspend its issues for some time, 

he consented to use all his influence in carrying 

out our wishes, and actually gave the requisite 

instructions to that effect to his private secretary 

in our presence, 

At that time I had not the slightest idea that any 
attack would have been made upon the Spanish 
Consul, and so expressed myself at the moment. 

On leaving my office at four o’clock, in company 
with the honorable Recorder Genois and some 
other gentlemen, we were then apprised that the es- 
tablishment of La Union had been destroyed. The 
persons who participated in this act of violence 
went determinedly and coolly to work, and, it 
must needs be confessed, were encouraged by the | 
presence and openly-avowed sympathies of many 
citizens. Previously to this occurrence I had is- 
sued orders to the heads of police to muster all 
their available forces, and to increase them to any 
extent that might be demanded by the public | 
safety. 

In the mean while the excitement continued to | 
grow, and at five o’clock a concerted attack was 
made on the cigar shop of a Spaniard in St. 
Charles street. The police, however, succeeded 
for a moment in arresting the disorder, at this 
point, only to break out, however, simultaneously 
and with renewed violence, in various other quar- 
ters. An immense demonstration was made on 
the establishment at the corner of Tchoupitoulas 
and Poydras streets, and on repairing thither I || 
addressed the multitude, counseling them to pre- |! 
serve order and peace, and calling upon all good | 
citizens to aid in suppressing the disorders. The 
crovd dispersed, promising to behave peaceably ; 
but the riots broke out anew, and, indeed, so | 
strongly were the sympathies of the community en- 
listed in the cause of the expedition, and so greatly | 
were they incensed at the barbarities said to have 
been practiced in Havana, that for a moment the | 
greater portion of the population was entirely dis- 
affected, and the police were thus left to cope with | 
the rioters without much assistance on the part of | 
the citizens. So spontaneously also were the dis- 
turbances in various parts of the city, that it was 
impossible for the police to act with concert, and 
the same difficulty was experienced with the mili- 
tary, who turned out in very limited numbers | 
only, and were not enabled to effect an organiza- | 
tion until an advanced hour of the evening. 

I was so much occupied in going over the entire | 
extent of the city that it was nearly eight o’clock | 
in the evening before I heard of the attack on the | 
office of the Spanish Consul. It was not until | 
twelve o’clock that the rioters were finally dis- 
persed, after having broken open about a dozen 
coffee-houses and shops in different portions of the 
city. 

can assure you, however, from information I 
subsequently received, that not one fourth of the | 
places which it was designed to attack were dis- 
turbed; and were it not for the very decided meas- 
ures which I took for the preservation of the peace | 


on the following day, and the hearty response || 


made by the citizens to my proclamation calling 
upon them to aid the authorities in suppressing 


the turbulent proceedings, there would doubtless || 


have been a renewal of those disgraceful occur- | 
rences which, for the fair fame of our city, I so | 
deeply deplore. 

1 will also state that several citizens, who had 
been led to believe from various threats that their 
property was menaced with. destruction, called 
upon me for assistance, and in every instance I 
took the necessary precautions to preserve them | 
from being molested. [ deem it proper to add | 
that the only time I saw the Spanish Consul was | 
during the brief interview with him in my office |, 
on the Q}st, the particulars ofewhich have already i 
been set forth. The foregoing statement embraces |, 
“a correct and faithful account of the proceeding || 


which took place in this city on the 2lst and ii 
ultimo. | 


/ erty of inoffensive citizens destroyed; an 


| disorders. 
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In connection with the above it may perhaps not 
be amiss to add that Mr. Musson, the postmaster | 
of this city, called on me between two and three | 
o’clock on the 21st ultimo, and stated that-he en- | 


tertained some apprehensions that an attack would 


be made on the Union office during the night. He | 
, also remarked that Mr. De Buys, his deputy, bad | 


| informed him that persons had called at the post | 


office for letters which had been written to them 


by the unfortunate victims at Havana, and that he | 
overheard some of them utter threats against the , 
Spanish Consul for not having deposited the let- 


ters in the post office. 


Finally, as a matter of reference, 1 beg to en- | 
| close a copy of an official communication which I 
sent into the Council of Municipality No. 2, in | 


relation to the occurrences of the 2Ist and 22d 
ultimo. The strong language which I employed 
on the oceasion had its origin in the concurrent 
accounts received by all the papers of this city 
from their various correspondents in Havana, re- 


citing the mutilations and barbarities committed 


on the bodies after death. 


I addition to the above details, I have deemed | 


it proper, with the view of placing the State De- 
partment in possession of all the information 
touching on the subject, to enclose copies, num- 


bered ] to 9, of the various orders and directions | 
issued from my office during the period of excite- | 


ment. 


1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
A. D. CROSSMAN, Mayor. 
Logan Hunton, U. 8S. District Attorney. 


From Mr. Crossman to the Council of Municipality 


Mm, oO 


No. “ 
Mayorartty or New Or.EANS, 
August 26, 1851. 


| 

GentLemen: On Thursday last our usually 
quiet city was thrown into the deepest agitation || 
|| by the receipt of advices from Havana announ- 


cing the horrible massacre of a number of our 


citizens, coupled with details of the most revolting | 
indignities and mutilations committed on their | 
Commiseration for the untimely fate of | 
| so many gallant young men was for a moment 
absorbed -in a universal expression of horror at | 
| the barbarous manner of their death, and it be- | 


bodies. 


came evident that the recital of these cruel events 


had aroused the public mind to the highest pitch | 
Such being the state of afiairs, 


of excitement. 
and fearing that the natural indignation of the 
community might manifest itself in acts subversive 


of Jaw and order, 1 gave directions in the fore- | 
noon to the heads of police to take the needful | 
measures for the preservation of the public peace, | 


by putting on such additional force as they might 
deem necessary. 


Notwithstanding these precautionary steps, I || 
deeply regret to state, for the fair fame of our city, || 
that during the afternoon and night scenes of vio-» 


lence and disorder were committted, and the prap- 


though using every personal exertion to put a stop 


| to these outbreaks, | feel compelled to add that my 
|| efforts, together with those of the police, were only 


partially successful. Indeed, so spontaneous was 


the movement on the part of the rioters, and such | 
the suddenness with which tumultuous assembla- | 
ges appeared in various parts of the city, that, in | 
addition to the embarrassment occasioned by the | 
| lateness of the hour, the police officers found it | 
|, extremely difficult to act with that degree of con- 

cert necessary to the prompt suppression of the | 
Later, however, when the police had | 
got fairly organized, it is due to state that they per- | 
|| formed efficient service, and succeeded in arresting: || 
|| a considerable number of the rioters and restoring 
| the public peace. 
| that the riots and outrages on. property continued 
unchecked, I deemed it my duty to call upon the || P 


Early in the evening, finding 


military to hold themselVes in readiness at a mo- 


| ment’e warning; and, on a given signal, to aid in 


repressing the tumults. 


At eleven o’clock that night I issued a proclama- | 


tion, calling upon ali good citizens to aid the authori- 
ties in preserving the order, peace and dignity of the 


city, and on the following day I put forth another || 


proclamation, inviting my fellow-citizens to enroll 


» al- | 


Dec. g 
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performing patrol duty. Thiseall,1 am happy to 
say, was promptly responded to by many of ou, 
most respected citizens, and it is with great pleas. 
ure that I thus publicly acknowledge the import. 
ant services rendered by this volanteer corps in 
preserving the peace of the city, despite the grea: 
excitement which continued to prevail on Friday 
_ and Saturday; nor must | omitto mention the fact 
that many sirangers now sojourning in the city 
came forward and tendered to me their services 
on Friday, for which disinterested offer they aye 
entitled to the hearty thanks of the community 
As there was reason to apprehend a renewal of 
the scenes of Thursday, samme the military to 
remain under arms on Friday night; but feel deep. 
ly grateful in adding that no-eccasion was had {oy 
their services. Several citizens, who, in conse. 
quence of threats, had been led to believe that their 
property was menaced with destruction, applied 
to me for protection, and in every instance I gaye 
immediate orders for the stationing of an extra 
force in their vicinity. Indeed, if any intention 
existed on the part of evil-minded persons to dis. 
turb the public peace on Friday, it was most effect. 
ually thwarted by the complete and extensive ar. 
rangements made by the authorities to put down 
disorder wherever it might manifest itself. These 
preparations have necessarily entailed some ey. 
pense on the city, which will have to be met. « 

I cannot dismiss the subject without again ex- 
pressing my sincere sorrow and regret that our, 
city should have been made the scene of such dis. 
graceful occurrences as took place on Thursday 
last. Conduct of this kind can admit of no pallia- 
tion; and whilst [ would not for a moment set up 
in justification of those exeesses the excitement 
produced by the heart-rending news from Havana, 
knowing, as I do, that in a popular governmentit 
is all-essential that the laws be maintained, yet, on 
reviewing the causes out of which these disorgan- 

| izing acts arose, I cannot but congratulate my fel- 
low-citizens that these disreputable riots have 
terminated withoutebloodshed. In conclusion, al- 
low me to express the hope that our city may never 
again be disgraced by such exhibitions as were 
unfortunately witnessed last Thursday. New Or- 
leans has always been characterized by her loveof 
order and her obedience to the laws, and every 
| good citizen should do all in his power to maintain 
and preserve this reputation. No grievance, how- 
ever insupportable, no outrage, however gross, 
can justify a resort to mob violence. An habitual 
disregard of the laws framed by the people for 
their own protection can only end in demoraliza- 
tion of the community. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

A. D. CROSSMAN, Mayor. 


|| To the Hon. President and Members of Council 


of Municipality No. 2. 


{Here follow copies of various communications 
of the Mayor of New Orleans, calling upon the 
| civil and military officers to aid in preserving the 
peace. These papers consist of orders to the high 

constable; a request to the major general of the 
militia to order out the forces under his comman¢; 
proclamations to the citizens; orders to the re 
corder to provide a night police; also, directing 
the same officer to detail a special police force to 
protect the office of the True Delta newspaper from 
apprehended violence; a list of the letters trans- 
mitted from Havana to the Spanish Consul! and 
by him deposited in the city post office; and 4 
card of the Mayor, formerly published in the Pie- 
-ayune, in which it denies the statement of one of 
its Havana correspondents, that the Mayor ad- 
vised the Spanish Consul to leave the city in order 
/to escape personal injury; on the contrary, the 
Mayor says that he distinctly informed the Con- 
_ sul that he need not apprehend the slightest danger 
to his person. All the orders of the Mayor to the 
olice evince commendable promptitude and actv- 
ity on the part of that officer to suppress the out 


| break.] 


Mr. Calderon to Acting Secretary of State. 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 


| 
| 
Spantsu Lecation 1n WasHINGTON. 


The undersigned, Envo 


Extraordinary and 
| Minister Plenipotentiary of 


Catholic Majesty, 


themselves as a special police for the purpose of |, notified his Government, at the same time that he 
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addressed to the Government of the United States 
the reclamations contained in his notes of the 
96th August and the 5th September last, respect- 
ively, in regard to the excesses which were com- 
mitied in New Orleans after the piratical invasion 
of Bahia Honda. P 
The undersigned has just received A reply from 
her Majesty ’s Government expressive of the very 
deep grief it has experienced (as it was to -be ex- 
ected) in consequence of such ominous and 
abominable events. Nor has the Spanish Gov- 
ernment felt less pain in seeing the futility of the 
numerous and constant efforts it had made with a 
view to prevent the catastrophe which has been 
witnessed in the Island of Cuba. It is certainly 
not its own fault if, turning a deaf _ear to all its 
warnings, and persisting to disdain the voice of 
reason and of justice, a set of wicked agitators 
have succeeded in carrying into effect an underta- 
king which has been denounced at all times by 
every civilized nation, and which has been con- 


demned beforehand by the enlightened public opin- | 


jon of the country. Since the Cardenas expedition 
of Jast year, military preparations have been going 


on without interruption at various points of the | 


Confederacy, keeping the Island of Cuba in a con- 
stant state of uneasiness, until finally the new at- 
tempt upon Bahia Honda was consummated, in 
spite of the repeated protests. and constant recla- 
mations. 


And as if the scandal which the New Orleans | 


agitators presented to the world, in sending pirati- 
eal expeditions against a country from which not 
the least insult or provocation had been received, 
and with which the Government was entirely at 
peace—a peace guarantied by solemn treaties, and 
preserved until this moment, through the medium 
of the most friendly intercourse—had not been suf- 


ficient, these and other agitators, in the phrensy of | 
an unjust resentment, have committed, upon the | 


territory of the United States, acts of violence 
which are of public notoriety, and which would 
not even have been justified under circumstances 
of an open state of war between the two Govern- 
ments. 


Apprised of all the fact8, her Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment has ordered the undersigned to persist in 
asking, as he again asks, in the name of said Gov- 
ernment, for full satisfaction for the aggravated 
insults committed upon the Spanish flag and upon 
her Majesty’s Consul in New Orleans; and also, 
that the Spaniards residing in that city shall be 
indemnified for the losses they have sustained at 
the hands of an infuriated and licentious mob. 


Her Majesty's Government has been likewise | 
informed, and it does not deny the fact, how pain- | 


ful it has been to the illustrious President of the 
Republic to see his authority set at defiance, and 
the noble imperishable principles contained in his 
proclamation, on the 25th of last April, underval- 
ued. His excelleney, however, cannot fail like- 
wise to acknowledge on his own part, and in the 
on of his liberal sentiments, how impossi- 
ple it is for Spain to put up with such outrages, 
which it has never tolerated before. If the excite- 
ment produced in the South and at other points 
by reeent events has been tumultuous and far- 
spread, the sensation which has been eaused in 
Spain has been equally deep, as well as unanimous 
among all classes and parties, with the public 


press and in private life, at Court as well as in the) 


provinces. In the Island of Cuba there also exists 
an opinion on the subject which the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is bound to respect, because it is at once 
just and honorable. And, in view of this expres- 
ston of national sentiments, her Majesty ’s Govern- 
ment, whether optional with it or otherwise, could 
do no less than to sustain, at all hazards, the 


honor of the Castilian flag without stain, notwith- | 


standing the unforeseen disasters and misfortunes 
through which the Spanish nation has had to pass 
for a long series of years—a nasion which never 
shrinks from any species of sacrifice when it is a 
question of maintaining her honor and of vindica- 
tng her rights. 

Her Majesty’s Government has been gratified to 
observe that a respectable portion of the people of 
the United States have expressed themselves open- 
iy and resolutely against the criminal excesses com- 
mitted in the South; and relying, moreover, upon 
the support which the Cabinet of Washington 
will meet from all good and sensible men, her Ma- 


Assaults on the Spanish Consul, &c. 


jesty’s Government hopes also that the former will 
succeed in suppressing and restraining all similar 
misbehaviors. 

The undersigned has been instructed to inform 
the Government of the United States that the Cap- 
tain General of the Island of Cuba has received 
positive orders from her Majesty ’s Government effi- 
ciently to protect the persons and property of all 
Anglo-Americans established there, because, with 
the same severity it has used towards the piratical 
invaders of Spanish territory, it would likewise 
punish all whoshould attempt to commit any offence 
against those respectable foreigners who reside 

, there under the assurances of our good faith. 

Her Majesty’s Government fears, however, that, 
if these agitations and hostile designs should con- 
tinue, the supreme authority of the Island might 
be placed in such circumstances as not to be able 
to avoid ordering all those who belong to the 
southern States out of it, and even to compel the 
United States Consul himself to quit, in case the 

|; Spanish Consul at New Orleans should not have 
received due satisfaction. 

But this reparation, together with the indemni- 
fication due to those Spaniards who were deprived 
of their property by forcible means, have been 
verbally promised to the undersigned, who has 
communicated the fact to his Government. He 
has no doubt, therefore, but that he will soon re- 
ceive an explicit reply from the Hon. J. J. Crit- 
|, tenden on the subject, which he ow requests ; 
_ and he flatters himself with the hope that justite 

will shortly repair the injuries and excesses which 
have been caused by injustice, to the detriment of 
those friendly relations which existed between the 
two countries, to the mutual advantage of both 
parties, and which are suitable to both countries. 

The undersigned renews to the Hon. J. J. Crit- 
tenden the assurances of his distinguished con- 
sideration. 

A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

Wasuinerton, October 14, 1851. 

Hon. J. J. Crirtenven, Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States. 





Secretary of State to Don 1. Calderon de la Barca. 


DEPARTMENT_OF STATE, 
Wasuincron, November 13, 1851. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the note of Sefior Don A. Calderon de la 

|| Barea, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 

\| potentiary of her Catholic Majesty, of the 14th of 
last month, upon the subject of the excesses com- 
mitted at New Orleans upon the house of the 
Spanish Consul, and also on the property of 
certain individuals, subjects of her Catholic Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr. Calderon has written and acted on this 

| occasion, as well as on others growing out of sim- 
ilar occurrences, with his accustomed zeal, as well 
as with fidelity to his Government; and he has 
met, and will meet, on the part of that of the Uni- 
ted States, an entire readiness to listen most re- 
spectfully to his representations, and to do all that 
honor, good faith, and the friendly relations sub- 
sisting between the United States and Spain may 
appear to demand. : 
he first rumor of the outrage at New Orleans 


" take immediate steps to become acquainted with 
the particulars. It was regarded as a case in which 


induced the Government of the United States to | 


the honor of the country was involved; and, as | 


Mr. Calderon has already been informed by this 
Department, the Attorney of the United States for 
the district of Louisiana was instructed to cause 
inquiry to be made into the circumstances attend- 
ing the occurrences, and report the same to this 
Department. The report of the District Attorney 
has been received, and a copy of it is now ¢om- 

' municated to Mr. Calderon for his information. 

| It is accompanied, as will be perceived, by a state- 

, ment of the Mayor of the city of New Orleans, 
whose duty, as well as whose inclination, led him 
to make himself acquainted with everything which 
took place. 


appears that, on the morning of the 21st August, 


leans from Havana, with intelligence of the execu- 
\, tion of the fifty persons who were captured near 
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the coast of Cuba. Mr. Brincio, the secretary of 
the Spanish Consul, wasa passenger in the steamer, 
and was understood to have been intrusted by the 
Captain General with letters written by the per- 
sons who were afterwards executed, to their friends 
in the United States. Instead of putting these 


letters into the post office at ence, on_his 
arrival, he retrined them, as was alleged. This 


occasioned an impression that he acted with great 
impropriety, and a report became current that the 
Consul had refused to deliver the letters when re- 
quested. Written placards were accerdingty posted 
up in the city, threatening an attack on the office of 
the Spanish newspaper called La Union during the 
ensuing night. ‘This attack was probably precipi- 
tated by an extra sheet, issued from the office of 
that paper at half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
giving an account of the execution of the fifty 
persons at Havana; and the attack was made be- 
tween three and four o’clock the same afternoon, 
and before the public authorities were, or could 
be, prepared to prevent it. During the attack, 
however, no personal injury was offered to any 


_one. Afterwards, attacks were made upon coffee- 


From these authentic sources of information, it | 


the steamer Crescent City arrived at New Or- | 


houses and cigar shops kept by Spaniards. Be- 
tween five and six o’clock the same afternoon, 
Mr. Genois, the Recorder of the First Muanici- 
pality, hearing that an assault was threatened on 
the Consul’s office, situated in that municipality, 
repaired thither, accompanied by some of the 
police. He found the streets filled with people, 
the doors of the office broken open, and seven or 
eight persons in the act of breakir g and destroying 
the furniture. He commanded the rioters to desist, 
and they withdrew, after obtaining possession of 
the Consul’s sign, which they took to a public 
square and there burnt. After the departure of 
the mob the doors of the Consul’s office were fast- 
ened up by the officers, and the police retired, not 
apprehending that the attack would be renewed. 
Within an hour, however, the rioters returned, 
forced their way into the office, destroyed all the 
remaining furniture, threw the archives into the 
street, defaced the portraits of the Queen of Spain 
and of the Captain General of Cuba, and tore in 
pieces the flag which they found in the office. 
This is believed to be a true account of everything 
material which took place. 

The undersigned has now to say, that the Exec- 
utive Government of the United States regards 
these outrages not only as unjustifiable, but as dis- 
graceful acts, and a flagrant breach of duty and 
prepecty; SCS PRA Sapeser et them asseriously, 
and regrets them as deeply, as either Mr. Calderon 
or his Government can possibly do. The Spanish 
Consul was in this country discharging official 
duties, and protected not only by the principles of 
public and national law, but also by the express 
stipulations of treaties; and the undersigned is di- 
rected to give to Mr. Calderon, to be communi- 
cated to his Government, the President’s assurance 
that these events have caused him great pain, and 
that he thinks a proper acknowledgment is due to 
her Catholic Majesty’s Government, But the out- 
rage, nevertheless, was one perpetrated by a mob, 
composed of irresponsible persons, the names of 
none of whom are known to this Government; 
nor, so far as the Government is informed, to its 
officers or agents in New Orleans, And the un- 
dersigned is happy to assure Mr. Calderon that 
neither any officer or agent of the Government of 
the United States, high or low, nor any officer of 
the State of Louisiana, high or low, or of the 
municipal government of the city of New Orleans, 
took any part in the proceedirig, so fur as appears, 
or gave it any degree of countenance whatever. 
On the contrary, all these officers and agents, ac- 
cording to the authentic accounts of the mayor 
and district attorney, did all which the sudden- 
ness of the occasion would allow to prevent it. 

The assembling of mobs happens in all ceun- 
tries; popular violences occasionally break ont 
everywhere, setting law at defiance, trampling on 
the rights of citizens and private men. and some- 
times on those of public officers, and the agenis of 
foreign Governments, especially entitled to protéc- 
tion. In these cases the public faith and national 
honor require not only that such outrages should 
be disavowed, but also that the perpetrators of 


' them should be punished whenever it is possible 


to bring them, to justice; and, further, that full 
satisfaction should be made, in cases in which a 
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duty to that effect rests with the Government, ac- |) 


cording to the general principles of law, public 
faith, and the obligation of treaties. Mr. Calderon 


thinks that the enormity of this act of popular vio- | 


lence is heightened by its insult to the flag of Spain. 
The Government of the United States would earn- 


estly deprecate any indignity offered in this coun- | 
try, in time of peace, to the flag of a nation so || 


ancient, so respectable, so renowned as Spain. No 


wonder that Mr. Calderon should be proud, and | 


that all patriotic Spaniards of this generation should 
be proud, of that Castilian ensign which, in times 
past, has been reared so high and waved so often 


over fields of acknowledged and distinguished | 


valor; and which has floated also, without stain, 
on all seas, and especially, in early days, on, those 
seas which wash the shores of all the indies ‘Mr. 
Calderon may be assured that the Government of 
the United States does not and cannot desire to 


witness the desecration or + of the na- | 


tional banner of his country. It appears, however, 
that in point of fact no flag was actually flying, or 
ublicly exhibited, when the outrage took place; 
but this can make no difference in regard to the 
real nature of the offence or its enormity. 
The persons composing the mob knew that they 
were offering insult and injury to an officer of her 


Catholic Majesty, residing in the United States | 


under the sanction of laws and treaties, and there- 


fore their conduct admits of no justification. Nev- | 
ertheless, Mr. Calderon and his Government are | 


aware that recent intelligence had then been re- 


ceived from Havana nota little calculated to excite || 
popular feeling in a great city, and to lead to pop- | 


ular excesses. If this be no justification, as it cer- 
tainly is none, it may still be taken into view and 
regarded as showing that the outrage, however 
flagrant, was committed in the heat of blood, and 
not in pursuance of any predetermined plan or 
purpose of injury or insult. 

The people of the United States are accustomed, 
in all cases of alleged crime, to slow and cautious 
investigation and deliberate trial before sentence of 
condemnation is passed, however apparent or how- 
ever enormous the imputed offence may be. No 
wonder, therefore, that the information of the execu- 
tion, so soon after their arrest, of the persons above 
referred. to, most of whom were known in New 
Orleans, and who were taken, not in Cuba, but_at 


sea endeavoring to one from the Island, should | 


have produced a belief, however erroneous, that 
they had been executed without any trial what- 
ever, and caused an excitement in the city, the out- 
break of which the public authorities were unable 
for the moment to prevent or control. 

Mr. Calderon expresses the opinion, that not 
only ought indemnification to be made to Mr. La- 
borde, her Catholic Majesty’s Consul, for injury 
and loss of property, but that ry even} is due 
also from the Government of the United States to 
those Spaniards residing in New Orleans whose 


property was injured or destroyed by the mob, | 


and intimates that such reparation has been ver- 
bally promisedto him. The undersigned sincerely 


regrets that any misapprehension should have || 
grown up out of any conversation between Mr. || 


Calderon and officers of this Government on this 
unfortunate and unpleasant affair; but, while this 
Government has manifested a willingness and de- 


termination 10 perform every duty which one | 


friendly nation has a right to expect from another 
in cases of this kind, it supposes that the rights of 
the Spanish Consul, a public officer residing here 
under the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment, are quite different from those of the Spanish 
subjects who haye come into the country to min- 
gie with our own citizens, and here to pursue their 
private business and objects. The former may 


such protection as is afforded to our own citizens. 
While, therefore, the losses of individuals, private 
Spanish subjects, are Ore to be regretted, yet 
it is understood that many 


yrivate individuals, subjects of her Catholic Ma- 
jesty, coming voluntarily to reside in the United 


States, have certainly no cause of complaint if they | 


are protected by the same laws, and the same ad- 
ministration of law, as native-born citizens of this 
country. They have, in fact, some advantages 
over citizens of the State in which they happen to 
be, inasmuch as they are enabled, until they be- 
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| be a new one; but the President, being of opinion | 


| been captured and executed, and that one hundred | 
| and fifty-five men under his command have been 
’ isin : ) || arrested, the undersigned, Acting Secretar 
claim special indemnity; the latter are entitled to | ; tates, . 


|| dressing himself to his excellenc 


| re _ ter Plenipotentiary of her Catholic Majesty, for the || 
merican citizens suf- | 


fered equal losses from the same cause; and these | 





| possessed of any certain information on the sub- 
_ ject, and in that event to beg that he will be pleased 


The Cuba Expedition. 


come citizens themselves, to prosecute for any 


injuries done to their persons or property in the 


courts of the United States, or the State courts, at 
their election. The President is of opinion, as 
already stated, that, for obvious reasons, the case 
of the Consul is different, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should provide for Mr. 
Laborde a just indemnity; and a recommendation 
to that effect will be laid before Congress at. an 
early period of its approaching session. This is 
all which it is in his power todo. The case may | 


| 


that Mr. Laborde ought to be indemnified, has not || 
thought it necessary to search for precedents, || 
‘In conclusion, the undersigned has to say that || 
if Mr, Laborde, shall return to his post, or any || 
other Consul fer New Orleans shall be appointed | 
by her Catholic Majesty’s Government, the offi- | 
cers of this Government resident in that city will | 
be instructed to receive and treat him with court- 
esy, and with a national salute to the flag of his || 
ship if he shall arrive in a Spanish vessel, as a || 
demonstration of respect, such.as may signify to || 
him and to his Government the sense entertained || 
by the Government of the United States: of the || 
oo injustice done to his predecessor by a law- || 
ess mob, as well as the indignity and insult offered | 
by it to a foreign State with which the United || 
States are, and wish ever to remain, on terms of | 

the most respectful and pacific intercourse. 
- The undersigned patie himself of this oceasion | 
to offer to Mr. Calderon renewed assurances of || 
his distinguished consideration. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 





i} 


Mr. Calderon to the Secretary of State. 
(TRANSLATION. ] i} 
Leeation or Spain in Wasuincton.. |, 


The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and»)| 
Minister Plenipotentiary from her Catholic, Ma=| 


Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, || 
dated the 13th instant, in answer to the communi- || 
cation of the undersigned dated the 14th ultimo. 
The undersigned will lose no time in bringing | 
this document to the knowledge of his Govern- 
ment; and he entertains the confident hope that 
Mr. Webster’s note, both as regards its substance 
and as regards the friendly spirit in which it is 
conceived, will prove ootitentnas to the Queen’s | 
Government, and will not fail to have the effect of 
reéstablishing those friendly relations which have 
so long and so happily subsisted between her Ma- 
ners Government and the Government of the || 
nited States upon that accustomed footing of 
cordiality which it has ever been the earnest de- || 
sire, as well as the duty of the undersigned to see || 
maintained between the two nations. 
The undersigned avails himself of this oppor- || 
tunity to renew to the Hon. Daniel Webster the || 
assurances of his high consideration. 
A. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. | 
Wasuincron, WVovember 11, 1851. | 


. 








Documents relative to the Americans who 1 
were taken Prisoners and sent to Spain. 

- Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon. 4 

DeparRTMENT or Srare, 


Wasnineton, September 6, 1851. 


It having been announced, both by telegraph || 
and in the newspapers of this date, that Lopez has 





of | 
State of the Uniced States, has the honor of ad- 
y Don A. Calde- | 
ron de la Barca, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- | 


purpose of ascertaining from him whether he is 


to communicate the same to this Department. 

In the event of these facts, relative to the execu- 
tion of Lopez and the seizure of his command, 
being true, &s generally stated, the undersigned 
avails himself of this opportunity to submit the 
following remarks to his excelleney Don A. Cal- | 
deron de la Barca: 


who had failed to execute, or exhibited any crim. 
| In view of these considerations, and of the tragicg) 


| view also of the peculiar state of excitement under 


| unfortunate party of citizens of the United States 


deter others from making similar attempts in fa- 


any-barsh 

would prebably be made the plea for new commo- 
jesty, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt?}tions, and be represented as the unnecessary out- 
of the note addressed to him by the Hon. Daniel || pourimgs of a revengeful spirit; whereas, by a 
|| which at present rages in portions of this country 


_ cutions considerably softened down. 


| part of this Government to intervene officially with 


|, youth of respectable family and a near relative of 
| the Hon.S. W. Downs, United States Senator from 


| gence. 


| formal permission to the families of those who 
were executed, or who otherwise perished, to re- 
| move their remains, wherever th 
in the Island, for interment in the 









— Dec. 2, 
ko 
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« During the several hostile attempts which have 
been made upon the Island of Cuba, the Goyerp. 
ment of the United States has never hesitated to 


pursue the course which was pointed out to jt by ob 


_ the stern dictates of duty, whether in putting for) 
| all its executive energies to prevent any Violation 


Se 
of existing laws, or to punish those of its @fficers 


nal backwardness in the execution of such laws. 
antecedents connected with this last expedition; jp 


which the popular mind is still laboring, conse. 
quent upon the summary proceedings against the s 
party of Americans captured at Bahia Honda, the 
Government of the United States would be much 
gratified to learn that his excellency Mr. Calderon 
had used the influence of his high position in per. 
suading the Governor General of Cuba to treat the 


reported to have lately been captured, with that 
eniency which so becomes a magnanimous con- 
queror, and which, as in this case, could not fail 
to strengthen the cause of her Majesty, by show. 
ing to the world that even in the midst of the most 
aggravating circumstances the Spanish authorities 
can listen to the voice of humanity, and appreciate 
the unhappy position of those misguided men who 
have been lured on to destruction by false repre. 
sentations. It may be said on the part of Spain 
that the summary execution of Mr. Crittenden’s 
ee was an indispensable act of policy, required 

y the exigency of the occasion, and necessary to 


























ture; but. any violence or undue austerity which 
may be pursued against the party of Americans 
lately captured would only tend to exasperate the 
public mind in this country. Now that the prin. 
-cipalimstigator of those outrages is out of the way, 

. measures against these defenceless men 








course of lenity and mercy, the storm of passions 







might be appeased, and the asperities felt by those 
who have lost friends or relations by the first exe- 













The undersigned begs Mr. Calderon distinctly 
to understand that‘ho right is now claimed on the 








regard to this matter, but that the foregoing re- 
marks are offered as simply imbodying the private 
wishes ofthis Government, and as worthy the con- 
sideration of one so eminently humane and kindly 
disposed as her Catholic Majesty’s representative 
in the United States. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Calderon the assurances of his distinguished con- 
sideration. W.S. DERRICK, 

Acting Secretary. 





Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Calderon: 


.. Department or Stare, 
W asuineton, 30th September, 1851. 


Sir: The same spirit of humanity which dictated 
my note to you of the 26th instant, in favor of 
Robert M. Grider, now impels me to appeal once 
more to your good offices in behalf of another of 
the late Cuba expéditionists, J. C. Brigham, 


the State of Louisiana, who, it appears, has per- 
sonally addressed a communication to you upon 
the cabiect: I transmit a copy of his letter to this 
Department respecting his kinsman, of whose fate 
the family have so far received no certain intelli- 


In appealing to your own well-known kindness 
of heart, I know I do not appeal in vain, but I 
could most fervently wish that-the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might evince its-enoderation and its mag- 
nanimity by a spontaneous grant of pardon to the 
survivors of the Lopez expedition, together with a 


may be found 
nited States. 
Such an aet on the part of Spain could not fail, 
in my opinion, to produce a most salutary effect 
at this moment in the United States; and it would 
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assuredly receive the sanction 


. || 
world. ; ret : . . 
[ am, sir, with distinguished consideration, your | 


dient servant, J.J. CRITTENDEN, 
ne Acting Secretary of State. 


Sefior Don. A. CarpEron pe La Barca, &c. 





Jcting Secretary of State to Mr. Barringer. 
DepartTMENT oF STATE, 
W asuineron, 6th October, 1851. 

Sir: At the request of Mr. B.F. De Bow, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, I transmit a letter 
which is addressed to you, but sent hither by him 
open for my perusal, and a copy of his communi- 
cation to this Department, of the 27th ultimo, re- 
specting his brother-in-law, Edwin L. Bell, one 
of the Cuban expeditionists. } I cannot hesitate to 
comply with Mr. De Bow s wishes, and I cordially 
join him in soliciting, as an act of humanity, your 
unofficial intercession with the Spanish Government | 
in favor of this young man, 

Sir, | would go further: I would ask you to ex- | 
ercise whatever personal and private influence you 
may possess, and to use it in whatever manner 
you may think most likely to command success | 
with her Majesty the Queen of Spain, in behalf of 
all the survivors of the late Lopez expedition. Ido | 
not intend to give you formal and official instruc- 
tions or orders on this delicate and painful subject; 
but [ cannot go far wrong in requesting you, as 
an American, to do anything you can, informally, 
to procure the pardon and release of those of your 
unfortunate countrymen who have been sent pris- | 
oners from Cuba to Spain. 

I have lately had occasion to make applications 
to Mr. Calderon de la Barea, the excellent and hu- 
mane Minister of her Majesty near the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to enlist his kind offices 
in favor of particular individuals in the late expedi- 
tion, who have, like young Bell, been sent to Spain; 
and I now transmit, for your information, a copy 
of one of these notes, which is dated the 30th ul- 
timo, in which I availed myself of the opportunity 
to express my fervent wish that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might come to the determination of par- 
doning the whole of those unfortunate persons; 
adding also, what I firmly believed, that an act of 
clemency and grace like this, on the part of her 
Majesty, could not fail to be attended by the most 
salutary consequences at this moment in the United 
States, and that it would certainly receive the 
sanction of the civilized world. 

I also send for your information a copy of a 
dispatch which I thought it proper to address to 
Mr. A. F. Owen, the Consul of the United States 
at Havana, on the subject of obtaining permission 
for the families of the deceased to remove to the 
United States the remains ef those of the late Lo- | 
pez expedition who were executed or who other- 
wise perished in Cuba. I transmit at the same 
time another dispatch from this Department to 
Mr. Owen, dated the 29th ultimo. The Consul 
has been instructed to furnish to his Government 
ample and exact information in regard to the recent 
tragic events which took place in the Island. You 
will, of course, not fail to communicate all the 
information within your reach which may have 


any bearing on the same subject, and especially | 


in relation to those Americans. who have been 
sent, or who may hereafter be sent, as criminals 
to Spain. Their families and friends, I may say 
- whole American people, are interested in their 
ate. 

Your dispatches to No. 57, inclusive, have been 
received at this Department. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.J. CRITTENDEN, Acting Secretary. 
D. M. Barrincer, Esq., &c., Madrid. 





« 


Mr. Crittenden to Mr. Owen. 
DerartTMentT or State, WasuHINGToN, 
September 29, 1851. 

Sir: Frequent applications have been made, a 
others no doubt will be made, to the Department 
of State, praying for the interposition of the Gov- 
ernment to enable the families of those who were 
lately executed in Havana to procure the mortal 
remains of their deceased relations for decent inter- 
ment in their native land. 

Those who make this appeal are amongst the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Cuba Expedition, 


SNe ae CRE ij 
of the civilized |) grief deserves and commands general respect and | 


sympathy. 

Having been just called by the President to as- 
sume the temporary charge of this Department, it 
becomes oneof my first duties to call your special 
attention to the natural wishes on this subject of | 
the parents, relatives, and friends of the Americans 
who, fatally connecting themselves with General 
Lopez in his late attempt on Cuba, were captured 
and shot at Havana. 

Those who met this fate were mostly inexpe- 
rienced youths, who have evidently been enticed 
and beguiled by false lures and misrepresentations; 
but it is Not doubted that they were animated at 
the same time by impulses which, under proper 
circumstances, would have done them honor, and 
secured for them the approbation of the world. 

They were unquestionably the dupes of Lopez, 
a Spanish subject, and of other individuals, whose 
motives this is not the time, nor indeed have I the 
disposition, to criticise. The lives of these vic- 
tims have atoned for all the follies they commit- 
ted, and the royal authority of Spain, Against 
whom all their acts were aimed, has exercised a | 
terrible retribution upon the invaders. 

The most of the victims we know were very 
young, and | venture to declare my own convic- 
tion that they had not the remotest idea of the 
crime they were committing, but were influenced 
rather by a misguided enthusiasm for liberty than 
by any criminal motive. Had they indeed com- 
prehended the cruel deceptions really practised 
upon them, and which many of them discovered 
only when it was too late, they never would have 
embarked in the ill-fated, the criminal enterprise, 
the catastrophe of which has rendered necessary 
this appeal from their surviving families. 

{ will no longer dwell on those melancholy 
events; my principal object in calling your atten- 
tion to the subject at all being to request you to 
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manity and magnanimity, the Captain General 
might be willing to extend to them; and that in 
your private intercourse you afforded them all the 
attention and sympathy of which their condition 
was susceptible, and which, from the relation you 
bore to them as a fellow-citizen, they had a right 
td expect and to receive from you. 

The President has felt himself much embar- 
rassed for the want of that precise and authentic 
information which is now invited, and which 
was confidently expected fron. you, concerning 
the recent events in Cuba, and respecting the de- 
luded and misguided men, who, following the 
impulses of an ill-directed enthusiasm, have suf- 
fered such heavy afiiictions as to have awakened 
the sympathies of their Government and country 
in their fate. 

Enclosed is a duplicate of the letter addressed 
to you on the Ist instant. I am, sir, &c., 

W.S. DERRICK, .dcting Secretary. 

A. F. Owen, Esq., 

Consul of the United States, Havana. 


Secretary of State to Mr. Barringer. 
DePraRTMENT oF Stare, 
W asuincrTon, October 29, 1851. 

Str: I transmit a copy of a communication ad- 
dressed, on the 14th instant, to this Department 
by P. Hamilton, Esq., the United States District 
Attorney at Mobile, and the petition to thee 
Queen of Spain which came enclosed, signed by 
a considerable number of citizens of Alabama, 
soliciting the clemency of her Majesty towards 
the Americans lately captured in Cuba and sent 
to Spain. 

The President wishes you to lose no time, 
after the receipt of this dispatch, in ascertaining, 
through the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Spain, whether her Majesty will receive this pe- 


receive with kindness all those persons who may #tition, and if so, in what manner it will be most 


visit Havana on this sad business, and to furnish 
them with every facility, private, and official, that 
will aid them in performing the mournful duty that 
carries them thither. 

I do not permit myself fora moment to suppose 
that the Colonial Government_will consider these 
wishes, or any efforts you may be pleased to make 
to effect their accomplishment, as either offensive 
or improper. Their indignation against the late 
invaders of Cuba, I trust and believe, is now 
buried in that untimely grave to which our gallant 
but deluded fellow-citizens have been doomed. 
Their mouldering bones have long since ceased to 
be fit objects of resentment. 

I am, sir, &c., 

J.J. CRITTENDEN, Acting Secretary. 

A. F. Owen, United States Consul, Havana. 





Mr. Derrick to Mr. Owen. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, 
Wasninoton, September 29, 1851. 
Sin: I am directed by the President to instruct 
| you to prepare and send to this Department a full 
' and detailed account of the occurrences connected 
with the late invasion of Cuba by a body of men 
from the United States; and particularly tw furnish 
all the information in your power concerning the 
capture, trial, and execution of one part of that 
body, and the capture, trial, and detentién of the 
remaining part. The President is desirous of as- 
certaining the fate of those who may now be held 
in captivity; whether they are still in Cuba, or 
have been sent elsewhere, and what has been or 
| may now be their treatment from the local author- 
ities. Jt is reported in the public papers that a 
number of these men have been sent to Spain. If 
these reports are correet, you will please state un- 
der what ¢ircumstances they were sent thither; 
whether they had been tried and condemned in 
| Cuba, and if so, to what punishment; or if they 
| were transported for the purpose of undergoing 
| trial; and if the former, if it be practicable to do 
|| so, you will transmit copies of the judicial pro- 
|| ceedings which were had on the occasion. 
|| The President is especially anxious to receive a 
| fuller staternent than you have yet given of your 
| own course of proceeding during these occurrences. 
He trusts that nothing was omitted on your part, 


in your official character, to secure to these men | 


agreeable to-her that it should be presented. 

You may inform the Minister that although the 
people as well as the Government of the United 
States entirely condemn the late attempt upon the 
Island. of Cuba, both would be greatly gratified 
to learn that her Majesty had been pleased to 
listen to the voice of mercy, and to extend her 
sovereien grace to the unfortunate Americans who 
were misled and induced by Lopez and the other 
confederates of his design’ to participate in that 
criminal and ill-fated expedition. * * * 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 


D. M. Barrincer, Esq., Madrid. 





Mr. Webster to Mr. Barringer. 
DeparTMent or Stare, Wasnineron, ) 
November 26, 1851. § 

Sir: Your dispatches to No. 64, inclusive, have 
been received. | am happy to inform you that 
the complaints of her Catholic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, respecting insults to the Spanish Consul and 
flare, by a mob at New Orleans, and other acts of 
violence against the property of her subjects in 
this country, all occasioned by the excitement 
rrowing out of the late invasion of Cuba, and its 
incidents and consequences, have been made the 
subject of a correspondence between this Depart- 
ment and Mr. Calderon, her Majesty’s Minister 
here. A copy of this correspondence is herewith 
transmitted to you, by which you wil! perceive 
that those complaints have been met by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a manner satiefac- 
tory to the representative of Spain. Her Catholic 
Majesty’s Government must be too just to suppose 
for a moment either that the Government of the 
United States has connived at the several invasions 
of Cuba, by persons proceeding from our ports, 
or that anything within the power of the Govern- 
ment has been omitted for preventing those inva- 
sions, and for punishing those concerned in them. 
It has now been many months that these hostile 
designs against Cuba have occupied the attention 
of the Government of the United States, from week 
to week and from day to day. ‘The most zealous 
efforts have been made to bring to condign punish- 
ment all who have been disposed to violate the 
laws of their own country, by making war upon 
a Spanish possession. Her Catholic Majesty’s 


most virtuous of our citizens, and their private i such privileges as, influenced by motives of hu- |, Government is quite well aware that the principal 
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instigator of this criminal invasion of Cuba, an United States has admitted that these violators, | gs might need and apply for the same on accoy what € 
leader of the expedition, was one of her Majesty’s | both of the law of nations and of the laws of their || of the United States, [ have to remark that j - 1d Ww 
subjects, who came to this country and abused its | own country, have no legal claim for its protec- | expected that none of the needy among i Nis a 
hospitality by inducing American citizens, mostly | tion. Yet they are men, and most of them igno- || ers will be allowed to suffer for want ie The 
young and ill-informed persons, to embark in his || rant or deluded men. It cannot be denied that || saries of life. You will accordingly titeenx rders 
cause and follow his standard. There is good | they are; as such, objects of compassion; and J || that their wants are provided for. rs am tc 
>eason to believe that but for his agency, and that |! think I may say that severe punishment inflicted | An application will be made to Congress ¢ Se 
of other Spaniards who had come to the country, || on so many persons for an attempt which has || an appropriation towards defraying any Cision awit 
no expedition against Cuba would ever have been ended in a failure so signal, and for an offence || which may thereby be occasioned. : ony desire 
set on foot. The policy of the United States is | which, however grave, has already been expiated || [| am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser tweel 
the policy of peace, until there shall arise just by the lives of a majority of those who participated || vant, DANIEL WEBSTER . Th 
cause of war. The colonies of Spain are near to | in it, might be regarded as inconsistent with feel- i ToD. M.R E & sp t pre 
our own shores. Our commerce with them is ings of humanity and that generosity of sentiment i 0: ee ee ee ee wna t 
large and important, and the records of the diplo- | which may not unreasonably be looked for from || ee E never 
matic intercourse between the two countries will the sovereign of a great nation. This seems to || Intervention of Great Britain and France, exect 
manifest to her Catholic Majesty’s Government have been the sentiment entertained by the Cap- || ‘ 
how sincerely and how steadily the United States tain General of Cuba, under the influence of which || “Memorandum. 
i has manifested the hope that no political changes | he pardoned Several of the captives; and her Ma- | Mr. Crampton, at an interview with Mr. Crit. 
. ? might lead to a transfer of these colonies from her | jesty’s Government may be assured that this || tenden, at the Department of State, on the Ith of 
: Majesty’s Crown. If there is one among the exist- | wise and well-considered exercise of clemency and | September, 1851, stated that he had been directed < 
; ing Governments of the civilized world which for || mercy has produced the best effects in this coun- || by her Majesty’s Government to say to the Uni. o 
i a long course of years has diligently sought to | try. He has said that in the executions ordered | ted States Secretary of State that her Majesty's 10th 
. ! maintain amicable relations with Spain, it is the || by him he acted under a conviction of the absolute |; Government had learned with great regret tha: 1 ba 
‘ i Government of the United States. Not only does | necessity of setting an example which might deter || expeditions have again been prepared in the ports addr 
i the correspondence between the two Governments || others from the performance of acts of similar | of the United States for an attack upon a territory thea 
‘ show this, but the same truth is established by | criminality. That example has been set by the || belonging to a sovereign at peace with the United rae 
the history of the legislation of the country and || infliction of a punishment as prompt as it was |) States and im friendly relations with her Majesty, In ; 
7 the general course of the Executive Government. || awful, by the execution of fifty persons. The || Her Majesty’s Government do not doubt that -— 
In this recent invasion Lopez and his fellow-sub- | knowledge of their miserable fate has been carried || the Government of the United States will use | sh 
} - jects in the United States succeeded in deluding a | to every man in this country and spread all over | possible diligence to prevent and punish proceed- = 
; few hundred men, by a long-continued, and sys- | the world. || ings which are in violation both of the laws of the = 
tematic misrepresentation of thepolitical condition | Is not this enough? Can example be made more || United States and of the law of nations, and her T 
of the Island, and of the wishes of its inhabitants. || terrific? Certainly an act of clemency on the part | Majesty’s Government are persuaded that such 
And itis not for the purpose of reviving unpleasant lof the Spanish Government could not now be || measures, if taken in tire, will accomplish their 
recollections that her Majesty’s Government is | thoughta symptom of weakness. May not the || object. 
renrinded that it is not many years since the com- |, sword of justice be now sheathed without danger, || | But her Majesty ’s Government deem it due to 8 
merce of the United States suffered severely from || and the voice of Christian humanity be allowed to || the frankness which ought to characterize the in- the 
armed boats and vessels which found refuge and || be heard? And even if the Spanish Government || tercourse between the two Governments, to state her 
shelter in the ports of the Spanishislands. These || can entertain no great feeling of compassion for |, to that of the United States that her Majesty’s pur 
violations of the law, these authors of gross || these deluded and offending men themselves, is it || ships of war on the West India stations will have mel 
violence towards the citizens of this Republic, || not highly just and proper to consider that they | orders to prevent by force any adventurers of any Ma 
were finally suppressed, not by any effort of the | have friends and families, distressed fathers and || nation from landing with hostile intent upon the of. 
Spanish authorities, but by the activity and vigi- | mothers, weeping brothers and sisters, all of them || Island of Cuba. spe 
lance of our Navy. This, however, was not | unoffending, and some of them most respectable || At another interview, held at the same Depart- aga 
accomplished but by the efforts of several years, | persons? Application has been made for the inter- |, ment on the 6th of October, Mr. Crittenden replied I 
nor until many valuable lives, as well as a vast | position of the kind offices of this Government | verbally to Mr. Crampton as follows: wit 
amount of property, had been lost. Among others, | from fathers whose sons—thoughtless young men, || _I am instructed by the President to express his thi 
Lieutenant Allen,avery valuableand distinguished || seduced by the efforts.of Lopez and his associates || regret that such orders as those mentioned in the wil 
officer in the naval service of the United States, | —eloped from their own homes and joined the || dispatch from Lord Palmerston should have been me 
was killed in an action with these banditti. | expedition without the knowledge of their friends, || deemed necessary and proper by the British Gov- the 
All this is not said for the purpose of making or || I am aware that, in regard to the results of the || ernment. as 
renewing complaints, either of the violation of | Cuban invasion, all cause for sympathy and com- || So far as they have reference to lawless and un- err 
treaty obligations or of unjustifiable remissness | passion is not on one side. I am aware that a || authorized expeditions against the Island of Cuba, lay 
against the Governmentof Spain or the authori- || general officer in her Majesty’s service was slain, | apprehended from citizens of the United States, it 
ties of the islands. But it may be brought to the | and that many Spanish soldiersand Spanish sub- || is only necessary to say that such expeditions are 
notice of the Spanish Governmentas one of the | jects lost their lives in defence of their Government | forbidden by the laws of this Republic, and that 
consequences which may sometimes flow from the | and of theirown homes. But the President thinks | its Government is able and determined to execute 
conduct of men disposed to carry on criminal en- | that it is wise to suffer oblivion to cover the past. 1 those laws. Evasions of them may occur, in spite 
terprises, and favored, in the execution of such He is anxious for the removal of every cause | of the utmost vigilance and energy; such instances 
enterprises, by the contiguity of the possessions | which might tend to keep alive ill-will between the || arecommon to the laws of all countries. It is only 
of the two Governments. The Spanish islands | citizens and subjects of the two countries. So || by stealth and by favor of rare and accidental 
lie near the coast of America, and the use of steam || long as these prisoners shall continue to be suffer- || circumstances that any such expeditions can es- th 


has rendered the passage from one to the other | ing a severe and lingering punishment in a foreign || cape from our shores; none of sufficient force or Se 


short; but while this facilitates the accomplish- || land, so long will efforts be constantly made by || magnitude to create any serious apprehension for ip 
ment of the purposes of wrong-doers, on the other || their friends to procure their release by appeals to || the safety of Cuba, and certainly none against in 
hand it augments the means of Government to || the good offices of their Government. The tend- || which Spain herself is not abundantly able to pro- he 
pursue, overtake, and disperse them, or bring them ency of these applications. can only be to keep | tect that Island. hi 
to proper trial and punishment. In truth, steam || alive a very considerable irritation. It is in con- The Government of the United States, always w 
has greatly increased the proximity between Cuba || sideration of this, and from a strong wish for the || determined, in perfect good faith, to maintain its F 
and the United States. We have become much _ extinguishment of all feelings of that kind, that, || neutral relations, and perform all its national ob- of 
nearer neighbors than formerly, and the duty | in the judgment of the President, nothing would || ligations, condemnsas strongly as the British Gov- 8 
which this new state of things devolves on both | be more useful than the granting of her Majesty’s | ernment the lawless enterprises against which the al 
Gevernments is to keep a closer and stricter watch | pardon to the residue of these prisoners, and suf- || orders in question appear to be directed, and the I 
on their subjects and citizens respectively,in order | fering them to. return to their own homes. i Government of the United States, equally with the 
that no violation of treaty obligations, and no in- | Those who were pardoned by the Captain-Gen- || British Government, desires their prevention or d 
terruption of the peace and amity existing between | eral of Cuba appear to have been among the most | suppression. d 
the two Governments, may take place. And this | prominent and well-informed members of the ex- ut, just and desirable as that end may be, the \ 


duty: will be performed on the part of the United | pedition. The friendless are left to their fate, al- | President could not witness without concern any 


States diligently and faithfully, in the true spirit | though less culpable, as being less, informed of |, attempt to accomplish such an object by means t 
of treaties as well as in the proper execution of their duties and obligations. It seems invidious |; which might eventually lead to encroachments on 0 
the laws. You are at liberty to communicate | and unjust to make distinctions of this kind. You || the rights of the people of the United States. n 
these observations to the Government of her Cath- | say that the existing belief in Spain is, that the The President is of opinion that, so far as relates 8 
olic Majesty. | result of the expedition has strengthened the hands |, to this Republic and its citizens, such an interfer- h 
I have now to call your attention to another || of the Spanish Government, and given new secu- |, ence as would result from the execution of these h 
qi subject of much interest. We have learned that a_ rity to its possession of the Island. A similar | orders, if admitted to be rightful in themselves, c 
hundred and sixty-two of the persons captured on | sentiment prevails, to some extent, here. | would nevertheless be practically injurious in its I 
the Island of Cuba, as haying constituted a part | We are not apprised of the disposition which |, conseq'-ences, and do more harm than good. 
of Lopez's forces, have been sent to Spain. We | may have been made of the prisoners who, you || Their execution would be the exercise of a sort of c 


have no official information respecting their trial | state, in your No. 62, had arrived at Vigo. In || police over the seas in our immediate vicinity, I 


or sentence, or of their subsequent destination, but | auswer to your inquiry as to whether, in any | covered as they are with our ships and our citi- 
it is generally reported that they have been or are i event, and to what extent, assistance in clothing, || zens, and it would involve, moreover, to some eX- 
to be sent to the mines. The Government of the || or other necessaries, might be furnished to such |/ tent, the exercise of a jurisdiction to determine 
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what expeditions were of the character denounced, 
and who were the guilty adventurers engaged in 
\ 
The President cannot but apprehend that such 
orders could not be carried into effect without lead- 
ing, (00 probably, to abuses and collisions that 
would constantly jeopard, and might seriously 
disturb that peace and good will which he sincerely 
desires to see cultivated and made perpetual be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

The President deems it unnecessary to say more 
at present on the subject of these orders than to 
add the expression of his hope that there may 
never arise any occasion for carrying them into 
execution. 





Mr. Crampton to Mr. Webster. 
Bartisu Lecation, WasuieTon, } 
November 12,1851. 4 
Sin: With reference to our conversation on the 
10th instant, and in compliance with your desire, 
| have the honor to enclose a copy of the dispatch 
addressed to me by Lord. Palmerston, which I 
then read to you, upon the subject of the orders 
issued to her Majesty’s ships of waron the West 
Indian station, respecting unauthorized expedi- 
tions against the Island of Cuba. 


[ avail myself of this opportunity to renew to | 


you, sir, the assurance of my highest considera- 
tion, JOHN F. CRAMPTON. 
The Hon. Dante, Wesster, &c. 
[ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE LETTER. ] 
Foreren Orrice, October 22, 1851. 
Sir: I have received your dispatch, No. 29, of 
the 6th instant, and I have to acquaint you that 
her Majesty’s Government approve the course 
pursued by Fy in communicating to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the orders issued by her 
Majesty’s Government to the commander-in-chief 
of her Majesty’s ships in the West Indies, re- 


specting the prevention of lawless expeditions | 


against Cuba. 

“If you should have any future correspondence 
with the Secretary of State of the United States on 
this subject, you may assure him that every care 
will be taken that, in executing these preventive 
measures against the expeditions of persons whom 
the United States Government itself has denounced 
as not being entitled to the protection of any Gov- 
ernment, no interference shall take place with the 
lawful commerce of any nation. I am, &c., 

PALMERSTON. 

Joun F. Crampton, Esq., &c., &c. 





Acting Secretary of State to M. de Sartiges. 


DEPARTMENT oF State, 
W asuinecton, 22d October, 1851. 
The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State of 
the United States, has the honor to remind M. de 
Sartiges, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary of the French Republic, that, in the 
interview which he had with him on the 8th inst., 
he stated that he might have occasicn to address 


him in writing upon the subject of the ipformation | 
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| which the United States were in amity. 


which M. de Sartiges then communicated, that the || 


French Government had issued orders to its ships 
of war in the West Indies to give assistance to 
Spain, and to prevent by force any adventurers of 


any nation from landing with hostile intent on the 
Island of Cuba. 


Having imparted that information to the Presi- | 


dent, the undersigned has now the honor, by his 


direction, to address M. de Sartiges in regard || 


to it. 

M. de Sartiges is apprised that a few days prior 
to the interview adverted to, the Chargé d’Affaires 
of her Britannic Majesty had given to this Depart- 
ment Official notice that his Government had issued 
similar orders to its naval forces. The President 
had regarded this as a matter of grave importance, 
but its gravity is greatly increased by the con- 
currence and coéperation of France in the same 
measure. 

Itcannot be doubted that these orders have been 
occasioned by the recent unlawful expedition of 
less than five hundred men, which, having evaded 
the vigilance of this Government and escaped 
from New Orleans, were landed by the steamer 


captured, and many of themexecuted. That such 
an accident should have incited the combined ac- 
tion of two great European powers, for an object 
to which neither of them is a direct party, aul in 
amanner that may seriously affect the people of 
the United States, cannot fail to awaken the earnest 
consideration of the President. 

He cannot perceive the necessity or propriety 
of such orders, while he entertains the strongest 
apprehensions that their execution by French and 
British cruisers will be attended with injurious 
and dangerous consequences to the commerce and 
peace of the United States. They cannot be car- 
ried into effect without a visitation, examination, 
and consequent detention of our vessels, on our, 
own shores, and in the great channels of our coast- 
ing trade; and this must invest British and French 
cruisers with the jurisdiction of determining, in 
the first instance, at least, what are the expedi- 
tions denounced in their orders, and who are the 
guilty persons engaged in them. 

It is plain, however different may have been the 
intention of the respective Governments, that the 
exercise of such a power and jurisdiction could 
hardly fail to lead to abuses and collisions perilous 
to the peace that now so happily prevails. By 
such an interference, those Governments seem to 
assume an attitude unfriendly to the United States. 
The President will not, however, allow himself to 
believe that this intervention has been intended as 
an admonition or reproach to this Government. 
He has signally manifested his condemnation of all 
such lawless enterprises, and has adopted active 
measures for thefr prevention and suppression. 
It must also be known to the Governments of 
France and England, in common with al! the 
world, that this Government, since it took its place 
among nations, has carefully preserved its good 
faith, and anxiously endeavored to fulfill all its 
obligations, conventional and national. And this 
it has done from motives far above any apprehen- 
sion of danger to itself. From its beginning, under 
the present Constitution, it has sedulously culti- 
vated the policy of peace, of not intermeddling in 
the affairs of others, and of preventing, by highly 
penal enactments, any unlawful interference by its 
citizens to disturb the tranquillity of countries with 
To this 
end many such enactments have been made—the 
first as early as the year 1794, and the last as late 
as 1838. The last having expired by its own 
limitation, and all the preceding legislation on the 
subject having been comprehended in the act of 
Congress of the 20th of April, 1818, it is unneces- 
sary to do more than to refer M. de Sartiges to 
its provisions, as marking the signal anxiety and 
good faith of this Government to restrain persons 
within its jurisdiction from committing any acts 
inconsistent with the rights of others, or its own 
obligations. These laws were intended to com- 
prehend, and to protect from violation, all our 
relations with, and duties to, countries at peace 
with us, and to punish any violations of them by 
our citizens as crimes against the United States. 
In this manifestation of its desire to preserve just 
and peaceful relations with all nations, it is believed 
that the United States have gone before and fur- 
ther than any of the olderGovernments of Europe. 


Intervention of Great Britain and France. 


Without recapitulating all the provisions of those | 


laws by which the United States have so carefully 
endeavored to prohibit every act that Could be 


|| justly offensive to their neighbors, it is deemed 


enough for this occasion to say that they denounce 


| all such ee or expeditions as those against 


which the orders in question are directed. 

The undersigned thinks it is of importance 
enough to call the attention of M. de Sartiges more 
directly to this law. A literal copy of it is ac- 
cordingly herewith communicated. 

Besides the ordinary legal process, it authorizes 


| the President to employ the military and naval 


| forces of the country for the purpose of preventing 


Pampero upon the Island of Cuba, and were soon | 


| them the greatest vigilance and energy. 


such expeditions, and arresting for punishment 
those concerned in them. In the spirit of this law 
the President condemns such expeditions against 
the Island of Cuba as are denounced by the orders 
in question, and has omitted nothing for their de- 
tection and prevention. To that end he has given 
orders t6 civil, naval, and military officers, from 
New York to New Orleans, and has enjoined = 

is 


course on the subject has been in all things clear 
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and direct. It-has been no secret, and the under- 
signed must }yresume that it has been fully under- 
stood and known by M. de Sartiges. An appeal 
migrht confidently be made to the vigilant and en- 
lightened Minister of Spain, that his suggestions 
for the prevention of such aggressions, or the 
prosecution of offenders engaged in them, have 
been promptly considered, and, if found reason- 
able. adopted by the President. His course, it is 
believed, has been above all question or just cause 
of complaint. This Government is determimed to 
execute its laws, and im the performance of this 
duty can netther ask nor receive foreign aid. Tf, 
notwithstanding all its efforts, expeditions of small 
force hostile to Cuba have, in a single vessel or 
steamer, excited by Cubans themselves, escaped 
from our extensive shores, such an accident enn 
furnish no ground of imputation either upon the 
law or its administration. Every country fur- 
nishes instances enourh of infractions and eva- 
sions of its laws, which no power or vigilance .can 
effectually guard against. 

It need not be feared that any expedition of a 
lawless and hostile character can escape from the 
United States of sufficient force to any 
alarm for the safety of Cuba, or against which 
Spain might not defend it with the slightest exer- 
tion of her power. The President is persuaded 
that none such can escape detection and preven- 
tion, except by their minuteness and insignificance. 
None certainly can escape which could require the 
combined aid of France and England to resis. or 
suppress. Cuba will find a sure, if not its surest, 
protection and defence in the justice and good faith 
of the United States. . 

There is another point of view in which this in- 
tervention on the part of France and England ean- 
not be viewed with indifference by the President. 
The gtographical position of the Island of Cuba 
in the Gulf of Mexico, lying at no great distance 
from the mouth of the river Mississippi, and in 
the line of the greatest current of the commerce of 
the United States, would become, in the hands of 
any powerful European nation, an object of just 
jealousy and apprehension to the people of this 
country. A due regard to their own safety and 
interest must therefore make it a matter of import: 
ance to them who shall possess and hold dominion 
over thatIsland. The Government of France and 
those of other European nations were long since 
officially apprised by this Government that the 
United States could not see without concern that 
Island transferred by Spain to any other European 
State. President Fillmore fully concurs in that 
sentiment, and is apprehensive that the sort of 
protectorate introduced by the orders in question 
might, in contingencies not difficult to be imagined, 
lead to results equally objectionable. 

If it should appear to M. de Sartiges that the 
President is too apprehensive on this subject, this 
must be attributed to his great solicitude io cuard 
the friendly relations between the two countries 
against all contingencies and causes of distarbance. 
The people of the United States have long cher- 
ished towards France the mostamicable sentiments, 
and recent events, which made her a republic, have 
opened new sources of fraternal sympathy. Har- 
mony and confidence would seem to be the natura! 
relations of the two great republics of the world; 
relations demanded no less by their permanent in- 
terests than by circumstances and combinations in 
continental Europe which now seem to threaten so 
imminently the cause of free institutions. The 
United States have nothing to fear from those 
convulsions, nor are they propagandists, but they 
have at heart the cause of freedom in all countries, 
and believe that the example of the two great re- 
pwblies of France and America, with their moral 
and social influences coéperating harmoniously, 
would £0 far to promote and to strenetheu that 
cause. 

It is with these views that the President so much 
desires the cultivation of friendly feelings between 
the two countries, and regards with so much con- 
cern any cause that may tend to produce collision 
or alienation. He believes that this Cuban inter- 
vention is such a cause. 

The system of government which prevails most 
generally in Eurepe is adverse to the principles 
upon which this Republic has been founded, and 
the undersigned is well aware that the difference 


erente 


| between them is caleulated to produce distrust of, 
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if not aversion to, the Government of the United 
States. Sensible of this, the people of this country | 
are naturally jealous of European interference in 
American affairs. And although they would not 
impute to France, now herself a Republic, “7 
participation in this distrustful and unfriendly feel- 
ing towards their Government, yet the undersignd 
must repeat that her intervention in this instance, | 
if attempted to be executed in the only practicable | 
mode for its effectual execution, could not fail to 
produce some irritation, if not worse consequences. 
The French cruisers, sailing up and down the 
shores of the United States, to perform their need- 
less task of protecting Cuba, and their"ungracious 
office of watehing the people of this country, as if 
they were fruitful of piracies, would be regarded 
with some feelings of resentment, and the flag | 
which they bore—a flag that should always be | 
welcome to the sight of Americans—would be | 
looked at as casting a shadow of unmerited and | 
dishonoring suspicion upon them and their Gov- 
ernment, 

The undersigned will add, that all experience 
seems to prove that the rights, interests, and peace 
of the continents of Europe and America will be | 
best preserved by the forbearance of each to inter- | 
fere in the affairs of the other. The Government 
of the United States has constantly acted on that 
principle, and has never intermeddled in European 
questions. 

The President has deemed it proper to the oc- 
casion that his views should be thus fully and | 
frankly presented for the friendly consideration of 
M. de Sartiges and his Government, in order that 
all possible precaution may be used to avert any 
misunderstanding, and every cause or consequence 
that might disturb the peace, or alienate in the 
least the sentiments of confidence and friendship 
which now bind together the Republics of the 
United States and France. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to offer to M. de Sartiges the assurances of his very 
distinguished consideration, 


J.J. CRITTENDEN. 





[TRANSLATION. ] 


r are — : , 7 » Wray » . 
“rencH LeEGATION In THE Unitrep States, 
Wasnincton, October 27, 1851. 


The undersigned, Minister of France, has re- 
ceived the note dated the 22d of October, which 
the Acting Secretary of State addressed him sub- 
sequently to the conversation he had the honor of 
holding with him on the 8th of the same month, in | 
the course of which M. de Sartiges had, in a kind 
and friendly manner, informed Mr. Crittenden, 
who appeared to be ignorant of the fact, of the 
character of the instructions issued by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic to the commanding officer 
of the French station at Havana, as soon as it was 
known in Paris that the first detachment of adven- 
turers, commanded by Lopez, which announced | 
itself as the advance guard of a larger expedition, 
had succeeded in getting off to sea. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of kindness in which 
that communication was made, Mr. Crittenden re- 
served himself to point out, in writing, if upon 
reflection he should deem it expedient, the consid- 
erations which it might give rise to, both in the 
mind of the President and his own. Mr. de Sar- 
tices thanks him for having done so: for while he 
sees, in the note addressed to him, renewed as- 
surances of the strongest sympathy on the part of 
the American Government and of the American 
people for France and her Government, he also 
finds occasion to recall certain points of his con- 
versation, which it would appear were not at first 
presented by him with sufficient clearness. Mr. | 
de Sartiges had endeavored to establish, in a dis- 
tinct manner, the two following points: First, 
that the instructions issued by the Government of | 
the Republic were spontaneous and isolated; sec- 
ondly, that those instructions were exclusive, for | 
an exclusive case, and applicable only to the class, | 
and not to the nationality of any pirate or adven- 
turer that should attempt to land in arms on the | 
shores of a friendly Power. He had added that 
the existing laws in regard to the right of search— | 
laws about which the susceptibilities of the French | 
Government are as forcibly roused as those of the || 
Government of the United States—were neither || 
directly nor indirectly affected by the order to repel || 


| 
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violence by force; since the instructions which 
have been issued to the commanding officer of the | 
French station were dnly intended to apply to a 
case of piracy, the article of the maritime code in | 
force concerning pirates. In again asserting these 
two points categorically, as he now does, the un- 
dersigned thinks that he has removed all cause of 
prejudice on the part of the President, both as re- 
gards the importance of an act agreed upon in 
advance on the part of France and England, and 
the likelihood that the laws which govern the right 
of search will be in the least affected. He will add | 
that the attitude assumed by President Fillmore 
and by his Cabinet, under these lamentable cir- 
cumstances, has been so upright that the French 
Government, so far from intending to imply doubts, | 
which did not exist, by the measures it sponta- | 
neously adopted, it had, on the contrary, reason 
to believe that it would find in those same lati- 
tudes the American squadron acting in the same 
spirit and pursuing a similar object. This con- 
sideration must prevent any false construction || 
tending to give to this act of the Republican Gov- || 
ernment the appearance of an admonition or of a 
reproach tacitly addressed to the Government of | 
the United States, and never contemplated by the || 
French Government. 

Mr. De Sartiges begs to thank Mr. Crittenden 
for having sent him the text of the law of 1818; | 
actually in force, for preventing the crime of armed || 
invasion of a territory belonging to any friendly || 
Power. He is happy to find that the opinion of |, 
the representatives of the American nation is in | 
honest opposition to this species of aggressions, 
and that Congress has furnished the President with 
sufficient means to arrest them. These means, || 
slaced in strong and able hands, and of which the || 
President openly declares that he will make an || 
energetic use, if, unfortunately, the occasion for 
resorting to them should again occur, become || 
the much more precious for the peace of the || 
world, as America is closely connected with Eu- || 
rope, being only separated from the latter by a || 
distance scarcely exceeding eight days’ journey, | 
by one of the most important of general interests— 
the interest of commerce. The nations of Amer- 


| 
| 


| 


ica and of Europe are at this day so dependent || 


upon one another, that the effects of any event, 
prosperous or otherwise, happening on one side 
of the Atlantic, are immediately felt on the other 
side. The undersigned finds, among other proofs, 
an evidence of the interest which binds the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the other Govern- 
ments of the world in several passages of the note 
of October 22d, wherein Mr. Crittenden, in ap- 
pealing to the liberal ideas of France, intimates 


that the continuance of those sentiments of confi- | 


dence and fraternal sympathy which so happily 
unite the two countries, is calculated to make the 


cause of free institutions in Europe prevail. The | 


result of this community of interests, commercial, 
political, and moral, between Europe and Ameri- 
ca—of this frequency and rapidity of intercourse 


| between them, is, that it. becomes as difficult to 


point out the geographical degree where American 


| policy should terminate, and European policy be- 
| gin, as it is to trace out the line where American 
_ commerce begins and European commerce termi- 


nates—where may be said to begin or to terminate 
the ideas which are in the ascendant in Europe and 
in America. 

The undersigned has likewise the honor of re- 


minding the Acting Secretary of State that the ter- || 


ritories belonging te the various European powers, 


_ either on the seas or on the American continent, 


are considered by the States to which they apper- 
tain as constituting part of the system of their 
general policy. France has never admitted that 
her possessions in the Antilles might enjoy any 
other political rights than those which are univer- 
sally recognized in Europe; it is the same with 
England; the same with Recin in regard to their 
American possessions. _ It is in virtue of this prin- 
ciple of common law, which no power has as yet 


repudiated, either on its own account or in behalf || 


of its neighbors, that the Government of the Re- 
public has been able to show the interest it feels, 
as it has done, for the security of an island recog- 
nized as Spanish territory by treaties actually in 
foree, which security has been threatened in the 
midst of universal peace. 

These general considerations do not prevent the 
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___ (Dec. 15 and 16, 


Senate, 


_ undersigned from acknowledging that the interest 


which a country feels for another is naturally jp 
creased by reason of proximity; and his Goverp. 
ment, which understands the complicated nature 
as well as the importance of the Flations existing 
between the United States and Cuba, has serioysj, 
considered the declaration formerly made by the 
Government of the United States, and which has 
been renewed on this occasion, ‘that that Govern. 
ment could not see with indifference the Island of 


, Cuba pass from the hands of Spain into those o¢ 
‘ 


another European State.’’ The French Govern. 
ment is likewise of opinion that, in case it should 
comport with the interests of Spain at some fu. 
ture day to part with Cuba, the possession of tha 


_island, or the protectorship of the same, ought not 


to fall upon any of the great maritime powers of 


| the world. 


The undersigned hopes that this frank declara. 


~*~ . . ° . ° 
| tion, which he feels himself justified in making, in 


regard to the disinterested views of his Govyerp. 
ment as to the future destiny of Cuba, and which 
breathes the same spirit as that of the declaration 
which the United States Government made on the 
subject; and the categorical explanation he has 


| given relative to the character of the instructions 


exclusively sent to the French station at Havana, 
will put an end to all the uncertainty which the 
late events that befell on the occasion of Lopez's 
expedition might have given rise to in the mind of 
the President, and that his Excellency will rest 
satisfied as to the great value which the Govern. 


ment of the Republic attaches to the maintenance 
,and development of those frank and sympathetic 


relations at present existing between the two 
countries. 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to tender to the Acting Secretary of State the as- 
surances of his high consideration. 


Mr. Crittrznnen, SARTIGES. 
Acting Secretary of State, &c. 





The Secretary of State to M. de Sartiges. 
DepraRTMENT oF Strate, WasHINGTON, } 
1 ; November 18, 1851. § 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
| United States, has the honor to acknowledge the 
|| receipt of the note of M. de Sartiges, Envoy Ex- 
|| traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
\| French Republic, of the 27th ultimo, upon the 
| subject of the orders given by the Government of 
| that Republic to its naval commander on the West 
India station, directing him to prevent by force 
|| the landing of adventurers from any nation with 
| hostile intent upon the Island of Cuba. 

The undersigned has the honor to acquaint M. 
| de Sartiges that he has submitted the same to the 
|| President, who has directed him to state in reply 








'|that the apprehensions of this Government and 
|| the reasons therefor, in regard to the orders re- 
|| ferred to, are considered to have been fully and 
| frankly stated in the note of Mr. Crittenden of 
\| the 22d of October last. And, inasmuch as M. de 
|| Sartiges now avers that the French Government 
‘| had only in view the execution of the provision 
| of its maritime code against pirates, further dis- 
| cussion of the subject would seem to be for the 
|| present unnecessary. ; 

| The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
| to offer to M. de Sartiges renewed assurances of 
'| his very distinguished consideration. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
H M. ve Sartices, &c. 


| 
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THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


| SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In Senate, December 15 and 16, 1851, 


|| On the Resolution subniitted by Mr. Foore, of 
Mississippi, in relation to the Compromise 
Measures. 


| Mr. RHETT said: 

| Mr. Priusipent: At the close of the last session 
| of Congress the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
'| Ciay,] not now in his seat, in replying to certain 
|| remarks I had made on the resolution he had of- 
| fered relative to the negro riot in Boston, thought 
i proper to throw out some personal imputations 
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against me. This Senator had before, when I was 
not a member of the Senate, dealt in the same 
strain of imputation. [ arose whilst he was speak- 
ing, and stated to the Senate that, whilst | had not 
the slightest objection to the ersonal course the 
Senator was pursuing, I hoped the Senate would 


not deny me the privilege of replying to it. The | 


Senators from all parts of the Chamber promptly 
said, ‘certainly.”” The Senator from Kentucky 
expressed his willipgness that [should eave to him; 
butas he was, according to the usages of the Senate, 
delivering a final speech in reply, and wished the 
vote of reference to be taken on the resolution 
when he had closed his speech, he said he would 
Y spond to his remarks. I answered that I could 
not do that, because he had not yet finished his 


speech. The Senators around me then said, ‘‘ Re- 


Jd the floor then, if I wished it, that I might | 


ly when the report on the resolution comes in.”’ | 


) . j 
I this I assented. The resolution was then re- | 


ferred to the Judiciary Committee. I waited here 
afterwards in my seat every morning for the 
report of the committee, prepared to reply. The 
resolution was referred on Monday; and on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, I waited in my seat in vain. On Satur- 
day we got into the contest on the “internal-im- 
provement bill, which not only consumed all the 
time which could have been applied to such a mat- 
ter, but very nearly occasioned the loss of the 


appropriation bills. I mean to blame no one for | 


the report not being made; but I wish now to say, 
that so soon as the Senator from Kentucky shall 
appear in his seat, and be able to mingle in debate, 
| shall throw myself on the indulgence of the 
Senate to make the reply I then meditated to his 
imputations. My business.now, will be with the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore,] 

If that Senator had thought properto announce, 
on the floor of the Senate, that, according to his 


views of the Constitution of the United States, a | 


State had no right to secede from the Union—and 


that, therefore, if she did secede from the Union, | 


those of her citizens who supported herin her seces- 
sion, would be demagogues and traitors, | do not 
knowZthat I should have noticed his positions. 
Fronifthe foundation of the Government, the prin- 
ciples A -which such a conclusion might rest le 
been matters of disputation. But the Senator did 
not purstiethis course. He denounced the ‘‘seces- 
sionists’ of South Carolina as ‘‘demagogues and 
traitors,” Beeking to dissolve the Union; and lay- 


ished his, praises on those who, the Senator said, | 


had overthrown them. ‘There is not much force 
in epithets; they are generally the resorts of silly 
weakness or malignant rage. To a man intent 
uponegrave realities or serious enterprises, affect- 
ing his rights and liberties, words are very trifles; 
aid words like these, have so often been used by 
tyrants and their minions, when they would per- 
fidiously betray the people or strike down liberty, 
that they can be of little consequence to a freeman, 
much less to a Senator. I would not pay the 
slightest regard to them when falling from thai 
Senator, but for the fact that I stand here in a rep- 
resentative capacity. Sir, General Gage, writing 
to the British Government, describes the revolu- 
tionary patriots in Boston as ‘‘ troublesome dema- 
gogues who deceived the people, and would not 
letthem rest in their rightful allegiance;’’ and I 
doubt not that Benedict Arnold, after he had de- 
serted our cause, spoke flippantly of Washington 
as a foul rebel and traitor. The men of that 
day were not hurt by epithets or denunciations; 
nor will any man be concerned about them who 
is conscious of defending his rights and liberties. 
It is with the reality I care now to deal. The 
people whom | represent are, the greater part of 
them, I believe, secessionists—they are disunion- 


ists; and I hesitate not here to say, as a citizen of || 


South Carolina and a Senator, that, under the 
circumstances in which the South is now placed, 
I am a secessionist—I am a disunionist. So long 
a8 my sovereign—the State | represent—shall con? 
tinue in the Union, I am bound, as I am sworn, 
to support the Constitution of the United States; 
but, in my opinion, the compact of the Constitu- 
tion is violated—the Union of the Constitution is 
dissolved—and it is her duty, as it is her right, to 
protect her people from the oppressions and dan- 
aoa, which surround them. I propose this day to 
ay before the Senate some of the grounds upon 


‘ 
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he Compromise Measures 
which, I believe, the people of South Carolina 
| have come to the conclusion that they cannot, 
under existing circumstances, live in peace, much 
less in honor, in this Confederacy, unless it shall 
be reformed from its foundations. Since 1845 (not 
twenty years ago, as the Senator from Mississippi 
represents) | have despaired of reforming this 
Government by the Government itself. If capable 
_ of reformation, it must be reformed, in.my opinion, 
by the sovereign rties to the Constitution. 
Whether they should attempt to reform it by their 
independent action, or break it up finally, should 
this action fail in reforming it, will depend upon 
the fact whether it is a good or an irremediably 
bad government, There is nothing wrong in up- 
turning governments. Bad governments ought to 
be overthrown—good governments only ought to 
be supported; and on this principle it was, that our 
fathers, by a seven years’ war, dissolved their 
union with the British throne. The question is, 
what sort of government is now practically estab- 
lished over the South by the Government of the 
United States ? And, solving this question, we will! 
be able to see who are the demagogues and traitors 
in the South. 

And first, sir, let us take up the compromise, as 
it is called, which the Senator from aiasiatipe: 
describes, as not only constitutional, hut most be- 
neficent in its operations. According to his view, 
| it has allayed all the griefs, dispersed all the dis- 

contents of the southern people, and is worthy of 
| a reiterated expression in the Senate of their most 
ardent and grateful support. Let us analyze it. 
The great, leading wrong, if any exist towards 
the South, is in the disposition of our territories. 
To know its magnitude, we must understand the 
extent of our territories. I hold in my hand a 
statement of our territories before we acquired by 
treaty any territory from Mexico. They wereas 
| follows: 
Sq. miles. 
1. Northwest of the Mississippi and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, exclusive 


of the Indian territory............ 723,248 
(2. Addt rt of theold Northwest Ter- 
f ritorygdded to Minnesota in viola- 
} tion @ the Virginia deed of cession.. 22,336 
| 3. Oregon Territory. .......++...-00+- 341,463 
1,087,047 


| 
Making in all one million eighty-seven thousand 
and forty-seven square miles, being territory 
enough to make twenty-eight States as large as 

| Ohio. From all this territory, slavery was exclu- 
ded by the Missouri Compromise and the act es- 
tablishin Oregon a Territory. I wasa member 
of the other House when the la@St measure passed ; 

| and I remember well the earnest appeals made by 
the membets from the free States to the members 
from the slaveholding States not to oppose the ex- 
clusion of slavery from Oregon, and thus disturb 
che Missouri Compromise. We stood, under their 
appeals, to the faith of the Missouri Compromise, 
and on this ground alone the bill passed and ob- 


tained the Executive sanction, as appears in the | 


presidential message to Congress accompanying 
| its apProval. 
| By such professions, abandoned as soon as the 
Missouri Compromise could give anything to the 
| South, the free States pperepessiet all of our ter- 
| ritories—enough, as I have shown, to make twen- 
| ty-eight free States, and enough when organized 
into States to give them the constitutional ma- 
| jority in Congress to alter the Constitution as they 
| pleased. But this did not satisfy them. We ac- 
| quired afterwards from Mexico, by treaty— 
i Sq. miles. 
* CGE, 6 ok ives tact ccecsdeeeeeer 
| New Mexico. .......200ceeeeeee 124,953 
Texas as they afterwards took it..... 52,018 


| aimee 
| 625,642 


Six hundred and twenty-five thousand six hun- || 


| dred and forty-two square miles—more than all the 
present free States in the Confederacy, and enough 
| t make sixteen States as large as Ohio. The 
controversy which then arose, by the pretensions 
of the North, was this: Shall the free States, after 
| excluding the South from colonizing with their 
| slaves twenty-eight States, exclude the South also 





from our Mexican Territories, and thus appropri- || 
ate to themselves sixteen States more? If this || unconstitutionality of thevery expedient by which 
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enormous pretension was submitted to, it would 
give them the power of organizing and having in 
the Union sixty-four free States, whilst the South 
would retair-but fifteen; and in this estimate I 
count Delaware as a slave State. Nor was this 
all. The Indian territory consists of 58,346 square 
miles. As the free States have now the power jn 
Congress, both in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the samé motives and policy which ex- 
cluded us from our Territories would operate to 
prevent any new State with this institution of 
slavery hereafter entering the Union. This policy 
would give them four moft free States from the 
Indian territory. Nor is this all. Delaware can- 
not now be considered a slave State; and if the 
cotton States acquiesced in this inevitable tendency 
of things, in a few years, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri would become free States, 
being five free States more, and making the twe 
sections of the Union to stand, relatively, seventy- 
three free States to ten slave States. 

Such, sir, was the matter in controversy, imme- 
diate and prospective, concerning our Territories 
acquired from Mexico, with the distinet under- 
standing on the part of Northern Senators and 
Representatives, as my honorable colleague has 
asserted, that no more slave States should be ad- 
mitted into the Union. It is true that Mr. Web- 
ster has asserted that, by the terms of annexation, 
the South hada right to have four new States from 
Texas; but what are Southern rights worth in this 
controversy? After we have submitted to be 
spoiled of forty-five States, will we not be spoiled 
of four States more? But suppose we get these 
four States, they will make us Thanh ity fourteen 
slave States to sixty-nine free States. : 

Such was the state of things, and such the ap- 
palling prospects they presented to the South, un- 


| der the pretensions of the North to exclude her 


| their slaves one acre of these Territories ? 


people from all our Mexican Territories. It was 
not merely a question of honor, but of existence 
to the South. If deprived of all these Territories, 
they would speedily be filled up by the free States, 
and brought into the Union as free States. Inde- 
pendent of the natural increase of their popuia- 
tion, at the rate of immigration from foreign na- 
tions alone, they must have an addition of not less 
than eight millions in ten years—enough of itself 
in this time to make as many new free States as 
there are now slaveholding States in the Union. 
In this state of things it would not require any- 
thing more to be done by the free States to com- 
plete their ascendency. Monopolizing all our vast 
territory, they would have only to stand still and do 
nothing, and time would work out their mastery. 
By the multiplication of States, they would soon be 
able to obtain the required majority under the Con- 
stitution to alter the Constitution, and thus obtain 
the constitutional power to abolish slavery through - 
out the South. Our doom would thus be consum- 
mated by the mere lapse of time, as certainly as 
autumn follows summer with its killing blight and 
decay. Now, under these circumstances, what 
did the Compromise do for the South? It surren- 
dered all our Territories to the Nofth. 

Mr. President, I put the question to the Senator 
from Mississippi—Did not the Mexican Territories 
belong to the Southern in common with the North- 
ern States? He will not deny it. The Constitu- 
tion expressly affirms it; and the time was, when 
he was furious in vindicating our common and 
equal right of property. We fought for, won, 
and must pay for them in common. Then I put 
to him a second question: Are not the people of 
the slaveholding States practically excluded by 
his compromise measures from colonizing wit 
Sir, no 
man of common honesty, or of any honesty at 
all, who understands the matter, can say that they 
arenot. Isthis no wrong to the South?—no wrong 


| morally ?—no wrong constitutionally ? The Sena- 


tor now answers, No! and that the South has 
obtained by her exclusion all she demanded—all 


| she had a right to demand. He goes further, 


and affirms that we are constitutionally excluded, 


| and tnat he never heard a decent argument here or 


elsewhere aguinst the constitutionality of our ex- 
clusion. I was not a member of this body when 
these meastres passed; but I recollect reading a 
very able argument from the Senator from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Berrten,} not now in his seat, on the 
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we are excluded by his compromise. Sir, if the 


Senator had said that there was not a decent argu- 
ment in favor of the constitutionality of our exelu- 
sion, it would have been more in keeping with the 
truth and his former positions. Look at the 
question in a high general view. Our Territories, 
belong to the States in common. The North, en- 
forcing injustice and inequality, excludes the 
Southern States from the whole of them, and ap- 
propriates them all to her purposes of colonization. 
Can sucha policy be constitutional? If it is, then 
the Constitution is in itself an instrument of injus- 
tive and inequality amongst the States. To take 
this position, 1s not only to give up our Territories, 
but to give up the Constitution. It is an instru- 
ment, not to extend by its principles justice and 
equality amongst the people and the States, but 
wrong, inecuality, and despotism. Such is not 
my conception of the Constitution; and therefore 
L infer, that any policy unjust and unequal in its 
operation must be unconstitutional. But let us 
approach the constitutional question nearer. The 
Constitution says ‘*new States may be admitted 
by the. Congress into the Union.”? Now, the 
question is, was California a State at all when she 
came here to claim admittance into the Union? 
The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] who 
claims the paternity of these measures, dis- 
tinctly admitted in debate that the emigrants and 
residents in California, occupying and working 
contrary to law the lands belonging to the United 
States’in California, did not constitute a State; 
that the constitution they sent here had no va- 
lidity, and could only have validity by the act 
of Congress. Well, then, how could Califor- 
nia, not being a State, be constitutionally ad- 
mitted into the Union, under a clause in the Con- 
stitution which says that ‘‘new States may be ad- | 
mitted into the Union?’’ But, to come lower 
down in the argument—that I might meet the 
Senator from Mississippi himself to controvert 
his position—did not that Senator, by his signing 
the Southern Address, and in a dozen other places, 
strenuously contend that the Wilmot proviso was 
unconstitutional? Further than this, he said, as 
late as day before yesterday, in replying to my 
colleague, explaining the letter which he signed, 
with his colleagues from Mississippi, to the Gov- 
ernor of that State, ‘* that the application of Cali- 
fornia to gain adraission into the Union, under all 
the circumstances of the case, was but an attempt 
to obtain the passage of the Wilmot proviso in another 
form’’—‘ that it was an attempt on the part of 
those pressing it as a separate measure, to obtain | 
precisely those advantages in favor of the North 
over the South in California which the Wilmot 
proviso contemplated.’’ Now, as the attempt has 
been consummated, exactly as then proposed—the 
admission of California into the Union, according 
to the Senator’s authority, is ‘‘ the passage of the 
Wilmot proviso in another form.’’ It has obtained 
‘‘ precisely those advantages in favor of the North 
over the South in California which the Wilmot 
proviso contemplated.”’ 

Mr. FOOT. Will the Senator allow me to 
iterrupt him? 

Mr. RHETT. I would prefer not to be inter- 
rupted; because the Senator has not a good tem- | 
per, and mine is not much better. 

Sir, the Senator is right. He did not then regard 
forms. He disdained to quibble about words. He 
looked to the thing, and that thing was the exclu- 
sion of slavery from our Territories by the act of 
Congress. W hether this was done in a territorial 
bill, or a bill admitting California into the Union, 
with the same words of exclusion in her constitu- 
tion, was very immaterial. Both forms of exclu- 
sion had their validity from the act of Congress, 
and from that alone. It was the Wilmot proviso. 
The Wilmot previso, he contended, was unconsti- 
tutional; therefore, the admission of California, 
containing it in her constitution, is unconstitutional. 
i leave the Senator to combat himself, with him at 
least, his best authority. 

We were excluded from New Mexico and 
Utah in a different mode. The Mexican laws 
had prohibited slavery in those Territories whilst 
they belonged to her. The mode adopted was to 
say nothing in the territorial bills about the exclu- 
sion of slavery from these Territories, but to leave 
it to the President, by the judges and marshals 
whom he would appoint, to have the Mexican | 
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laws excluding slavery enforced against the South- 


ern slaveholder, should he enter those Territo- 
ries with his slaves. This was called ** non-In- 
tervention.”’ I admit that I voted for a bill of 
this kind (Mr. Clayton’s bill) when Mr. Polk was 
President of the United States, because I knew 
that, agreeing with me that the Constitution of 
the United States, overruling the laws of Mexico, 
would protect that as property which was property 
in any of the States to whom those Territories be- 
longed, he would appoint judges and marshals who 
would practically enforce his views of the Consti- 
tution; and that thus, these Territories would be 
open for colonization to the slaveholders of the 
South. Thus, although there was legislative non- 
intervention, there was to be practically direct Ea- 
ecutive intervention. Andsoitisnow. The Presi- 
dent has appointed, out of the three judges for 
New Mexico, the c\ief justice and one of the in- 
ferior judges who will enforce the Mexican laws, 
emancipating any slaves who might be carried 
into that Territory. In this mode, the Wilmot 
proviso is enforced. Will any man, under such 
circumstances, carry slaves into those Territories? 
They could be immediately released from his cus- 
tody and control, by a writ of habeas corpus. He 
may appeal, it is true, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and after some years he may have 
a decision.” But in the mean time, where are his 
slaves? Gone, and gone forever. And should the 


decision be in his favor, it would be of no avail to | 


him or anybody else; for the majority from the 
North in this and the other branch of Congress, 
would immediately admit the Territories as States 
into the Union. ‘The provision, that these Terri- 
tories shall come into the Union as States, with or 
without slavery, is worth nothing to the South. 
By the arrangement they can only be free States. 
Having thus shown that the Southern States, 
with their institution of slavery, have been ex- 
cluded from every foot of our Territoriés, let us 
pause to examine the motive of our exclusion. 
That motive, openly avowed, is the final extinc- 
tion of African slavery throughout the United 
States. The great object of all government is pro- 
tection—protection to life, liberty, and property. 
By plundering us of our Territories, it is proposed 
to weaken, degrade, and then destroy us. Sir, we 
talk with affected abhorrence of European des- 
potism; and yet what despotism in Europe is there 


which does not protect property? What govern- 


ment in the world is there, saving this of the United | 


States, which seeks, at one fell swoop, to extin- 


guish at once life, liberty, and property, amongst | 


nearly one half of the people who uphold it?) The 
foulest of all despotisms is that which enters the 
domestic circle, and there, where dwells alone the 


' last refuge for happiness to man, inspires discon- 


| from us. 


tent and excites to murder and blood. What has 
Congress for the last ten years been, but a grand 
abolition convention, preaching and inspiring in- 
surrection amongst our slaves? What is this 
Government, but the irresponsible and remorseless 
despotism of a majority, governed by the lust of 
national domination and fanatical propagandism ? 
And now, by this Compromise, we are laid help- 
less at their feet, soon to feel, if we lie thgre, the 
heel which crushes us. 

If there is nothing in the Compromise measures 


to piety the South with respect to our Territo- | 


tories, there is as little to satisfy us in its other 
features. We need not rejoice, that two States 
were wrested from us in Texas, and given over 
to the North, whilst we have to pay our por- 
tion of the ten millions by which it was wrested 
Nor need we exalt the Compromise in 


our praises, because the slave trade is abolished | 
in the District of Columbia under the penalty of | 


emancipation. If we have got any benefit from 
these measures, it must be in the fugitive slave bill, 
originally no part of its composition. Sir, when 
the fugitive slave bill passed Congress, many might 
have supposed that it would have been faithfully 


enforced, although incidents occurred at the time | 


of its passage, both in this and the other end of 
the Capitol, which might have foreshadowed its 
fate. But, after a year has transpired, for any 
man to stand up here and say, while all the rest 
of the compromise measures cannot be repealed, 


_ and this is the only one which may be, that we of 


the South should express our high gratification at 
its success, és a most extraordinary thing. Look 









| (Dee. 15 and 16, 


Senate. 


at its operation. First, it was attempted to | 
enforced in Boston. There all the forms of justin, 
were upset and mockery put upon them, and ~ 
slave rescued in open court in bibad day. The, 
came a gentleman from South Carolina who tried 
to get his slave. He had to pay five thousa; r 
dollars to get him, and then run him off in 4 he. 
boat at might. Have any of those people a 
committed that outrage in Boston, been punis| ed? 
Have the laws been enforced? No, sir. -y eve. 
body knows that the ringleader was tried the 
other day and acquitted. How is it in another 
State? Look at the Christiana proceeding, where 
murder was perpetrated. Has the law heey io 
forced there? Has anybody been convicted ? | ' 
judges have determined that it is not treason: 


he 


, : é and 
now the farce is going on of trying those people 
for murder, or misdemeanor, or something oles 


I venture to say that not a hair of their heads will 
be touched. How is it in Syracuse, where ther 
was the saine opposition to the law, and a Mar- 
shal wounded in executing it? A form of trig) is 
to be carried through; but who believes that any 
one will be convicted, or, if convicted, injured by 
any conviction? If you could box a jury who 
would convict any of them, I do not think yoy 
will find an Executive in the North to sanction o- 
enforce a capital execution. And now, when this 
fugitive slave law has been kicked, and scoffed, 
and resisted, from one end of the North to the 
other, we have Senators here from the South who 


say, Let us stand to the Compromise! The more 


our rights have been violated, the more we love 
the violators. If we praise them, they may pity 
us, and forbear! Sir, in China, a man is required, 
when he is introduced as an ambassador to the 
Emperor, before he dares lift his eyes, to strike 
his forehead three times on the floor. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi would not only have the 
South do that, but he would have her crawl, body 
and soul, to the foot of the North—there, with 


| eyés ever closed, save to implore, to be spurned, 


The law is treated with contempt by the North, 
and we are to magnify it. More than this, a State 
has nullified it. Vermont has nallified it by her 
Legislature, forcing an appeal to her State triby- 
nals. The President of the United States, in his 
late message, seemed not to think it worth his 
while, while treating of this subject, to mention 
that one of the sovereign States had nullified a law 
which he had said was constitutional and right 
and proper. If there is any omen in itself more 
fearful than another, showing our true condition, 
it is, that not merely individuals, but sovereign 
States, have nullified this law, in defiance of the 
legislation of Congress and the opinions and de- 
cisions of the judiciary. If South Carolina or 
Georgia had nullified any law of Congress, what 
lectures, here and elsewhere, would have been 
delivered upon treason! What homilies would 
have been read upon the necessity of citizens obey- 
ing the laws, and of traitors being executed! But 
when a Northern State nullifies a law of Congress, 
designed for the protection of the institutions of 
the South, it is not worth while for the President 
of the United States even to notice it, when he 
takes up the subject and treats of it in his annual 
message! The North are our masters, and we 
their subjects! Can they do any wrong? 

Mr. President, 1 have thus endeavored to show, 
that the Compromise, as it is called, is injurious to 
the South, and would ultimately, I believed, be 
destructive of our rights and liberties. If this had 
been the first instance in the operations of the Gov- 


_ ernment, in which it had departed from that course 


of impartiality which should characterize its deal- 
ings with all its members, we should have suf- 
ficient reason, perhaps, to let it pass; as it would 
not be a result from the nature of the system itself, 
but an aberration which might be transient in i's 
character. Butas I have believed, that the course 
of the Congress of the United States with respect 
to our Territories, is only a sequence in a course 
of policy which has existed for many years—'s 
only another step in that course of aggression and 
consolidation into which it is inevitably tending, | 


| deem it proper to lay before the Senate the grounds 
_ of my opinions. 


If I mistake not, from the very foundation of 


_ this Government to this day, the operation of It 


in its financial and pecuniary relations, has had 


,, but one uniform tendency; and that has been, 
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acvrandize the North at the expense of the South. 
if | mistake not, the course of usurpations sub- 
mitted to, has led to their legitimate sequences In 
the measures of aggression which have been de- 
nominated the Compromise. To test the truth of 
his position, | propose now to go back and trace 
the financial operations of this Government for 
on y years past. — : 

The two weak points in our system of govern- 
ment—the most delicate and the most important, 


this 


and those which created the greatest difficulty in | 


the Convention which framed the Constitution— 
are slavery and taxation. Our fathers supposed 
that they understood the principle of taxation, and 
be : . 
or unequal taxation by the terms of the Constitu- 

yn. if you look back to the first incipiency of 
form of government, you will see, there was 


iC 
ui 


our 


yery little cause of dissatisfaction in its operation | 


yntii after the war of 1812. That war demon- 
strated to us and to the world that the great pur- 
nose for Which the Union was formed—protection 
against foreign nations—was accomplished; and 
that we no more need fear the power of foreign 
nations. Wecould stand self-sustained among the 
nations of the world. ‘There Was a spirit of for- 
bearance, a spirit of concession, amongst the mem- 
bers of this Confederacy, previous to the war of 
1812. Then we heard no murmurs about taxation, 
no dissatisfaction about slavery. Taxation was 
light. Its disbursements were honest, and anti- 
slavery agitations were unknown. Butas soonas 
that war terminated; and the great fact was demon- 
strated to us as well as to the world, that we were 
self-sustained and self-sustaining—and that the 
great pressure from foreign nations in consequence 
of our weakness, which drove us together, no 
longer existed—then sprung up differences upon 
these delicate points. immedinely after that war 
terminated, one of the very first innovations was 
made upon the taxing power. A new prineiple 
was introduced in the tariff of 1816, which was 


passed, and passed almost with unanimousconsent. | 


So strong at that time was the sympathy of each 
portion of the Union for the other—so dear was 
the Union to all—that even those who fully com- 
prehended the unequal principles of this measure, 
were unwilling not to grant it. In a spirit of gen- 
erosity, the South was willing that protection for 


a season should be afforded, and accordingly the | 
tariff of 1816, while it provided for revenue, con- | 


tained a prospective diminution of duties. In 1818 
new duties were imposed, but not without some 
dissatisfaction. In 1819 the Missouri question 
arose. Do you suppose, sir, that if that question 
had arisen before the war, there would have been 
any difficulty about it? No. But then, we knew 
that we were independent of the power of foreign 
nations; and we turned our gaze upon each other, 
and sectional] differences aur rivalries sprung up. 
The Missouri question was settled by what was 
called the Missouri Compromise, which amounted 
to nothing more than this: submission and conces- 


sion by the South to the North, with the’principle | 


incorporated into it that Congress could prevent 
the South from entering all the Territories belong- 
ing to them with other States. Missouri was a 
State, whether this Government thought proper to 
take her in or not. State she was, and State she 
could have continued. 
for compromise or concession on the part of the 
South; but, as always has been the case, Southern 
men were found to lead the South to concession. 
The Missouri difficully was scarcely adjusted, 
when in four years came up the tariff of 1824. 
Here you see the pendulum vibrating back again. 
William Lowndes, who represented at that time 
the seventh congressional district of South Caro- 
lina, which I so feebly represented in the other 
House of Congress when compared with him, de- 


clared in 1822 that the people of the South were | 


the most oppressed people upon earth—that, taking 
taxation and expenditure together, the South suf- 
fered more than any other people. The South 
murmured against the tariff of 1824, but she sub- 
mitted. _ 

; {n four years more the tariff of 1828 was enacted. 
You know the history of the controversy which 
then arose.. All the Southern States at first stood 
by—nay, stood before—South Carolina. Then, 
a8 now, she did net lead. They said as brave 


, : 
‘eved they had provided against any improper | 


There was no necessity | 


; exports. 
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time came for her to aT ae to the system 
of oppression laid on her by the tariff of 1828 or 
to resist, she determined to resist. Weknow what 
was the result—anothercompromise. Acnin, prin- 
ciple was conceded, as in the Missouri case, by 
which again our oppression was renewed. That 
was in 1833. 

What next? In 1835 the pendulum vibrates 
again. The North commenced a system of agita- 


, tion in the other branch of Conetess, by which it 


was attergpted to engross by the Congress of the 
United States jurisdiction over the delicate subject 
of slavery. ‘That spirit went on. In 1838 ‘the 
Democratic party in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives endeavored to resist it. And here let 
me say for that party, with which Lhave everacted, 
and to which, although I may not now be consid- 
ered a member, | was once proud to belong, they 
were at that day true to the Constitution and true 
totheSouth. Andif the South had done its duty, 
and maintained her interests and honor as she 
ought to have done, the twenty-first rule would 
never have been repealed. Our own imbecility has 
raised up and strengthened our enemies against us 
in the North. I have no imputations to make 
against the North. WhenlI look back tomy own 
section of the country, and see what weakness and 
timidity has characterized her course, my censures 
(rather my regrets) fallon her. It is a high duty 
which States owe to themselves to protect their 
rights and their people from the oppression of other 
States. They areas much to blame who yield to 
oppression as those who practiseit. The latter do 
wrong; the former do also wrong, and are con- 
temptible in their submission. The same spirit— 
the spirit of submission which prevailed in 1819 
and 1833—rested over Congress in 1842, when 
both the tariff of 1833 and the twenty-first rule were 
overthrown. The interests of the North predom- 
inated in the one, and the fanaticism of the North 
in the other measure. 

Slavery again arose in Congress on the ad- 
mission into the Union of Texas in 1844-’5, and 
the tariff again, in 1846. The tariff of 1846 was 
only a modification, and a very small modification, 
of the tariff of 1842. The difference between 
these two tariffs is not more than three or four per 
cent.; yet the tariff of 1846 appears to be consid- 
ered by the North as avast concession to the 
South. Abolition meanwhile went on with its 
agitations. Associations were formed; the union 
of churches was broken up; newspapers were 


established; everywhere the spirit of fanaticism | 


and agitation, in and out of the halls of Congress, 
was in the common order of things. The ocea- 
sion arose by acquiring Territories from Mexico, 
and it was immediately seized on by the North 
to put the ban on the institution of slavery, and 
pave the way for its final overthrow. 

If the South at the last Congress had stood firm, 
she would have commanded any terms she pleased. 
Did any compromise come from the North? No. 
They stood calm and “immovable, conscious of 
power, and allowed the fearful and the weak, to 


make their compromises, and propose their terms | 


of concession. All the propositions for compro- 
mises, came from Southern men. The pendulum 
swung back to slavery, and the South again fell. 
It turns again, and moves back to the tariff, which 
failed last winter in the House of Representatives 
by only five votes; and [ beliéve it would have 
passed both branches of Congress but for the 
North Carolina Senators, who were instructed by 
their State to vote against it. Is the tariff dead? 
Is it not to arise in its order, and again take its 
turn for agitation and aggression? ‘Thus, sir, 
you see that upon these two great points there 
seems to be necessarily an antagonism between 
the two sections of the Union. They alternate in 
a continual collision. 
* Let us now go back to the fiscal operations of 
this Government, and see what they have been in 
their bearing on the North and South respectively. 
If I mistake not, they exhibit one consistent course 
of aggrandizement on the pari of the North, at the 
expense of the South. 

believe, that the different portions of the Union 
pay the taxes on the imports in proportion to their 
I will not, however, now go into an 
elaborate argument to prove this proposition — | 


| believe it, not only to be true, but short of the 


| in 1790, the South 100 out of 209. 
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another time, I might enter inte it. At present, I 
will merely state the principle of my calculations, 
and the conclusions to which they may lead. 

The whole amount of duties collected from 1791 
to 1845, deductine drawbacks, amount to §927,- 
050,097. Of this sum the slavelrolding States paid 
$711,.200,000; the non-slaveholding States $215,- 
850,097. Had the same amount been paid by the 
two sections m the conetitutional rato of federal 
representation, the slaveholding States would only 
have paid $394,707,917, and the North $532 ,342,- 
180, aceordmg to the system of digect taxation 
direeted by the Constitution. The slavehelding 
States therefore pated 4316.492,.082 more than their 
just proportion. I know that the basis of thiseal- 
culation will be disputed; but | will be prepared 
at a future day to defend it. : 

Look at the enormous difference between the 
two sections. During that time 300,000,000 of 
dollars, in the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, have been wrested from the South and given 
to the North. How has money been ex- 
pended? Has it been expended as it was col- 
lected, or even equally, in all sections of the Union? 
Although doubt may be thrown over the amount 
of taxes paid by the North and South respectively, 
on account of the insidious system of indirect taxa- 
tion by which they have been collected, there can 
be no doubt as to their expenditure. The reports 
do not discriminate generally; but in 1837-'38, on 
a call made in the Senate, Mr. Woodbury—a 
Northern man—reported to Congress that in five 
years, from 1833 to 1837, out of $102,000,000 of 
expenditure only $37,000,000 were in the slave 
States; yet during the same years, according to the 
prineiples of my estimate above, the slave States 
paid $90,000,000 of duties to $17,500,000 by the free 
States. Therefore, whilstal! the North contributed 
to the support of the Union in these four years, 
was spent within her own borders, she enjoyed 
the additional expenditure of $50,000,000, or of 
$10,600,000 a year levied on the South. 

Is it wonderful that, under such a course of 
policy, the poorest section of the Union should be 
the richest, and the Seuth should, with all her 
vast resources, linger in her prosperity? I[ will 
go a step further into detail. Look at the collee- 
tions of the customs. From the foundation of the 
Government to the year 1849, there was expended 
for the collection of customs $53,000,000, of which 
only $10,000,000 were expended at the South. 
Is it surprising, then, that New York and the 
other large cities of the North, where these mon- 
eys are collected, and this system of expendi- 
ture operates, should thrive and grow? Nor is 
that all. Turn toa matter which ought to have 
been equal in its operation, if anything could be 
equal—lI allude to the pensioning of our revolu- 
tionary seldiers. We had 2,200,000 people at 
the time of our revolution, and the North had 
2,300,000. According to General Knox’s report, 
the North sent 100 out of 227, of military age 
The South, 
therefore, when these soldiers were to be endowed 
with pensions, ought to have recé@ived more than 
the North. How has it turned out? In 1848 
one out of every 62 of the men of military age in 
1780 was a revolutionary pensioner in the North, 
and only one out of 110 in the South. New Eng- 
land alone had then’ 3,146 of these pensioners-— 
more than there were in all the slave States to- 
rether—and New York two thirds, when she con- 
tributed not one seventh as much to the war. A 
calculation (founded on data) in No. 307, Sen. 
Doc., 1838-39, shows that from 1791 to 1838, tn- 
clusive, $35,598,984 have been pnid for revolu- 
tionary pensions; of which the North received 
428 262,597, or $127 29 for every soldier she had 
in the war, and the South $7,336,367—being only 
$49 89 for each of her soldiers. 

tt might be said that this was owing to the neg- 
ligence of the South—that the Southern people did 
not come in and ask for pensions. {n reply to 
that, I would mention what I have been informed 
at the Pension Office. 1 was told that « law was 
passed in Massachusetts at the opening of the rev- 
olutionary war, which required every man between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty to enroll his name. 
Thus the whole male population of Massachusetts 


this 


| were enrolled; and when the pension system eame 
'to be adopted, Massachusetts brought here this 


words, but did not redeem them; and when the |) truth, to° show the burdens of the South. At || list as evidence of revolutionary services, and it 
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was acknowledged. 1 do not know that the 
om of Massachusetts are to blame for this; for 
if Governments will pay out money, I know 
people will generally take it; and our Northern 
friends are not the people who will pass by the 
door when it is open for them to obtain money. 
A man in South Carolina, who, I learn, had 
fought under Marion and Sumter throughout the 


| Carolina and Geor it exported twice as much 


|| her infancy. 


whole war, and lived in swamps—where the | 


muster rolls were lost, amidst the rains and wet 
they had to encounter—could not establish his 
claim to a pension from the General Government. 
The State of South Carolina was obliged to pen- 
sion these soldiers herself to the amount of many 
thousand dollars a year. Before the United States 
adopted the pension system, South Carolina paid 
$10,000 a year to her revolutionary soldiers— 
Massachusetts paid only two. When the matter 
fell into the hands of the General Government, 
they were reversed. 

These are some of the incidents in which the 
favor of the Government has been unequally be- 
stowed, Let me allude to another subject—the 
public lands. I wish to show to the Senate that 
Jn all the operations of this Government there is 
but one story throughout—the North lives, the 
South suffers. Turn to the public lands. The 
sales upto January 1, 1849, amountto 137,000,000. 
Seventy-nine millions of this result from the sales 
of lands in the Northwest Territory, 33,000,000 
more from lands given by the State of Georgia, 
making 112,000,000 out of 137,000,000 given by 
the South. How has the Government signalized 
its benefactions in its donations? The free States 
have taken 5,474,475 acres, worth at the public 
price, $7,554,999, while the slave States have re- 
ceived only $3,000,000—less than one half. 

The system of internal improvement has long 
been a source of contention. In 1845 there had 
been spent by the General Government on roads, 
harbors, and rivers, exclusive of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, which are common to both sec- 
tions, $15,201,223. Of this sum, the South received 
| pape while the North obtained $12,743,407. 

s it wonderful that the North favors this policy? 

I will notice one more rather small affair; but it 
shows the invariable tendency of things in the 
policy of this Government. I allude to the fishing 
bounties. I know very well the reason which was 
assigned for those fishing bounties. It was to en- 
courage seamen, with a view to the defence of the 
country. So in all these appropriations and all 
these schemes, by which the North has been ag- 


grandized at the expense of the South, high and | 


generous motives were urged in their support. It 
was not merely the interest of the country at large; 
it was not merely to encourage seamen that the 
system was begun; and is continued only because 
it is profitable to the North. The navigation and 
seamen of the North are sustained principally by 
the whale fisheries and the cotton of the South. 
And now, when our navigation exceeds that of 
any fhation in the world, we still see this small 
affair going on—small apparently, but amounting, 


in a few years, to a very largesum. How muchdo | 


you think the North has got by these fishing boun- 
ties alone? Out of $10,000,000 paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, the slaveholdin 

States have received $150,000, and the North 
$7,850,000. It is impossible to estimate exactly 
the value to the North of the monopoly they enjoy 
of our whole coasting trade, and the employment 
to their shipping the transportation of our cotton 
affords. It has been estimated by some able men 
at not less than $40,000,000 a year. The gulf- 


stream of prosperity sweeps from the South to the | 


North, 
‘Mr. President, under such financial operations 


of the Government, the result upon the two sec- | 


tions of the Union must be inevitable. Let us 
compare the condition of the two sections of the 


country just before our Revolution and forty || 


years after. In 1760-’69, the Southern States, 
with a population, as I have stated, of 1,200,000, 
exported produce to the value of $42,297,705, 
while the exports of New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, with a population of 1,300,000, 
were only $9,356,035—less than one fourth. 
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| in value as all New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Of these exports the greater part 
| was from South Carolina, as Georgia was in 
In 1821-’30, these States were 
exceeded by New York alone. 
period, Virginia and Maryland exported five times 
| as much in value as all New England, eight times 
|}as much as New York, and thirteen and a half 
times more than Pennsylvania. But, in the latter 
eriod, Virginia and Maryland exported but 
$92,000,000, whilst New England ‘exported 
$136,000,000, and New York $215,000,000. 
The registered tonnage of South Carolina from 
' 1791 to 1837, actually diminished fifty per cent., 
whilst that of New York doubled, and that of 
Massachusetts trebled. 
Mr. President, I have gone into these details to 
show the operations of the General Government 
| upon the two sections of the Union. You willsee 
| that, in former days, we of the South were pros- 
perous and happy. How are we now? Our 
commerce is flown, our peace destroyed, our 
equality denied. The North, formerly poor, now 


riots in prosperity, and not only threatens our lib- | 
yan the ape 
1 re- | 


erties, but our existence itself. 
tions of a Government which produced suc 
sults amongst equal States and equal men, be con- 
stitutional? What was the principle of taxation for 
which our fathers contended in our Revolution? It 


| was this: that the people of South Carolina should || 


tax themselves, and thus rule themselves in taxa- 
tion. 
| themselves in taxation? No, sir. 
| views of their rights and interests. Her represent- 
| atives in Congress have presented one continual 


and unchanging protest against your whole sys- 
tem of taxation and expenditure. In what respect 


/are the people of South Carolina now different | 
| from the state in which their ancestors would have | 

been, if they had submitted to the taxation of Eng- | 
1} land? 


We are taxed against our consent—taxed 
| in spite of our representatives. Although it is true, 
| that our ancestors contended thate we should not 
| be taxed without representation, yet, when the 

British ministry proposed that we should have six 


| representatives in Parliament, they rejected it. And | 


why? Because six representatives could not con- 
trol the taxes to be laid upon them. They would 


|| have been as nothing in a Parliament of six hun- 


dred men, having different interests, and necessa- 
rily ruling and overruling them. 


|| Carolina have stood in exactly the same position 


in the Congress of the United States, that our | 
| fathers would have done in the British Parliament. | 


We have been taxed without our consent, in spite 
of our representatives. 
self-government, self-taxation, self-appropriation 
of the taxes after they were raised. That was the 
ground for which they fought; and they said that 
if they did not fight, they would not only be sub- 
| ject colonies, but degraded and ruined colonies. 


England would exhaust their means, by raising | 
Are we | 


taxes to be expended away from them, 
in any other condition now? The South, is noth- 
_ ing else now, but the very best colony to the North 
/any people ever possessed. 
| now, and never had, such colonies. 
| South has been uniformly taxed against her will, 


contrary to her will, and against her convictions of | 


right. Under the pretext of levying duties for 


revenue, this Government has laid duties, not for | 


revenue, but to the exclusion of revenue, for the 
benefit of Northern manufacturers, and has thus 
compelled the Southern people to minister to the 
aggrandizement and wealth of the North. Atthis 
moment, in Great Britain—that country where, 
according even to Senatorial orators, the people 


cent., and that on the luxuries of life; ours is 30 


| per cent. on the necessities of life. We are colo- | 
nies, sir; and, after submitting to the operation of || 


is it at all surprising that now, in her day of 
culminating prosperity and power, the North, 


| 
} 
| such a system of government for so many years, 
| 
| 
| 


Forty years later, in 1821 to °30, the exports | having already taken twenty-eight States, should 


of the same Southern States were but little more 
than one half of these same Northern States— 


| also take territory from the South enough for 
| twenty-one more? No, sir; it is not at all surpris- 


$222,000,000 to $427,000,000. In 1760-69, South || ing. 


In the former | 


Have the people of South Carolina, forthe | 
| last twenty-five years, taxed themselves or ruled | 
Every tariff, | 


| including the tariff of 1824, has been against their | 


j They therefore | 
disdained the proposition. The people of South | 


Our fathers fought for | 


England has not | 


The feeble | 


are ground to powder—the tariff is but per. 





When the question in relation to the Territ, 


rieg 


| came up, what had wea right to’ expect, ox, 
| oS . - » EXcepe 
that the principle which had heretofore governed 


the North should govern them then? | knew th 
it would be so. [am not one of those who han 
been deceived by the result. I knew it would be 
so; and hence when, on returning to the city of 
Charleston, I was called upon to give an account 
of my mission—and after a representative had 
previously declared that, in his Opinion, the line 
of 36° 30’ would be adopted by the North—} 
frankly stated by opinion that it would not be 
conceded to us. I there said that the South would 
not even get the poor pittance of 36° 30’, althoush 
that would give her but one fourth of the territo,y 
| Subsequent events, have realized what I then said, 
| Looking at what occurred in 1833, when the other 
| Southern States, after having taken high round 
with South Carolina, abandoned her, I ventured ¢ 
suggest then, also, that it was probablethey would 
do so again; and in that event, I was for South 
Carolina resisting alone. In expressing this opin- 
ion, I did no more than counse! South Caroling to 
| do what Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and other 
Southern States had declared they would do. They 
declared, not that they would wait fot assistance 
from other States, but that they themselves, each 
for itself, would, at every hazard, and to the last 
extremity; resist these aggressions. 

The controversy of our fathers was a contro. 
versy for principle. Ours is not a controversy for 
principle, It is not even a controversy for liberty, 

Ne have conceded our liberty as to taxation as 
well as expenditure. We have allowed the Con. 
stitution to be trampled under foot; and when this 
last great outrage occurred, it was plain that if 
|| the North got the ascendency as to the appropris- 
|| tion of the Territories, it would not be with us 
|, question of liberty, but it would be a question of 
existence. The South must be free, or the South 
must perish. That is her doom. If any: other 
people, or any other nation upon earth, is to contro! 
1er destinies, she must be blotted out from the list 
of States. It is in vain to look for conciliation on 
the part of the North. It is in vain to expect that 
they will stay their err of seélf-aggzrandizement, 
They may pause but not stop. The policy of 
this Union is under the control of northern senti- 
ment and northern interests; and in pursuing this 
course, they will only do what probably every 
other people would do under the same circun- 
stances. If the South stood in precisely the same 
| position, I do not know that i would not pur- 
sue the same course toward the North which the 
North has pursued toward the South; for I have 
|| a profound conviction of the utter weakness and 
perversity of our fallen nature. 

Mr. President, it is not the part of a patriot 
or a brave man, ever to despair. Looking over 
the condition of things, I would wish any man 
who can comprehend the position of the South in 
|| relation to the North to tell me, whether it is pos- 
| sible ta avoid the conflict that must come. And 
if the conflict is to come, what can the South gain 
by delay? What can the citizens of the cotton 
States gain by postponing this controversy? If 
you know that you have a deadly enemy, and 
that he is determined to destroy you—that he only 
| waits for midnight to light the fire that will involve 
your family in flames—will you wait until the 
night comes and the torch is applied? or will you 
not meet him in open contest and in open day, 
and settle for him and for you, and for those de- 
pendent upon you, the great question whether you 
shall live or die? The South, can gain nothing by 
delay. Hence it is, that I have been for secession 
with other Southern States; and if they would not 
secede with us, I have been for the secession of 
South Carolina alone. She can but be subjected 
and enslaved; we can but have those guns now 
mounted at Fort Moultrie and-the bayonets of the 
soldiers within its walls used against us. Weare 
now, nothing butan outraged and degraded colony. 
Worse than that—we are an insulted and endan- 
gered colony; and if we do not shortly right our- 
| selves, in my opinion we must soon be a ruined 

colony. The fate of Jamaica must be ours, al- 

though our country is different from Jamaica, 
where the beasts of the field and the African, do 
not necessarily take possession of the home of the 
once proud Anglo-Saxon. I am for meeting the 
|| difficulty now. The soonef, in my estimation, 
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the better for the people I represent—the better for 
the whole South. If the South cannot unite in 
making one common effort, let one State, if she 

‘¢ the courage and the power, do it, and, for 
ue or evil, bravely dare the -consequences. | 
Phat is my counsel for the State I represent—my | 
counsel for the South. } 

But weare told, that we have no right to secede | 
from the Union, and that the General Goverment 
will bayonet and shoot us if we make the attempt. 
Sir, what the Government will or will not do, is | 
not a question for freemen. With them, mere 
force never yet satisfied or deters. Has a State a | 
right to secede from the Union? Thatis the ques- 
tion. If she has the right, what matters it that |! 
mere brute power stands in the way? Iam not to 
he deterred by the accumulation of force recently 
sent to the United States forts in Charleston bay. 
No, sir; if I needed anything to inspire me to 
march on, it would be that; because it proves that 
this Government 1s poet to be a despotism—a | 
military, coercive, b oody despotism—such as late- 
ly subjected Hungary to Austria. In that attitude, 
so far from shrinking from the controvesy, my 
spirit rises higher, and | am more prepared than 
ever to meet the conflict, whatever it may be, and || 
to carry iton to the last. 

But, sir, I will now endeavor to show that the 
State of South Carolina has a right to secede from 
this Union if she thinks fit. The right of seces- 
sion is not a right derived from the Constitution of 
the United States. I observed that, in some reso- 
lutions which were laid before us the other day, it 
was spoken of as a right not granted by the Con- 
stitution. Why, sir, the right to hold legislative 
assemblies, and of taxing our people, and all the 
otherspowers connected with a State government, | 
existed before the Constitution, and are not granted 
by the Constitution of the United States. The | 
right to secede, like all these powers, is a reserved iI 
right. It is a necessary incident connected with | 
the reserved sovereignty of the States. One State 
could not give to another, and the Constitution 
could not give to the States, the right to secede. 
They had it previously. The first question for us 
to consider is, were the States sovereign? If they 
were sovereign, is there anything in the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States to impair that sovereign- | 


ty? If the States were sovereign—if the Consti- 
tution is a compact between them, and if in that | 
Constitution there is no concession, no grant of | 
the sovereignty of the States—that sovereignty | 
stillexists. Although the Constitution does not and 
could not contain in ita grant of sovereignty, yet it 
does in several clauses, and in one particularly; dis- 
tinctly recognize it. I allude now to that clause 
concerning treason. It reads thus: 

“Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, [the States,] or in adbering to 


their enemies, [the enemies of the States,] giving them aid 
and comfort. ”’ 





Treason is a vielation of your allegiance to your || 
sovereign. Allegiance, according to the laws of || 
nations, is a correlative to protection. The sov- || 
ereign protects; and on that ground allegiance is | 
due, and treason is a violation of that allegiance. || 
See the close connection between the sovereignty | 
of the State and treason. Against whom can trea- || 
son be committed under.the Constitution of the || 
United States? Against the Government of the 
United States—against the Union, or the people of 
the Union aggregately? No, sir; the Government 
is only the agent of the sovereignties of the States. 
It is the creature of these sovereignties—made for | 
certain purposes,and endowed with certain powers 
to effect them. But the sovereignties aré the States; 
and hence, the Constitution speaks of them as the 
sole objects of treason. Here is, then, ia this 
article, (although there can be no grant of sover- 
eignty,) a distinct recognition of it in the Gonsti- 
tuuon. Treason against the United States is a 
violation of allegiance to the sovereignties who 
established the system of government; and those || 
sovereignties, are described in the Constitution as 
the States. A person levying war against them, 
or giving aid and comfort to their enemies, is guilty 
of treason—showring distinctly that treason can be 
committed against them and against them only. | 
. But let us leave that question, and go higher up | 
in the argument. I pray the Senate to bear with lj 
me, because, if my conception of public affairs is || 
correct, this is no idle dissertation; it is no by-play |! 
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| okee in Charleston bay. 
satisfied to leave him there; they determined to 


| rid of the British Government 
| They then met, and formed a constitution, of which 


| own. 
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here for the entertainment of the audience; but it 
18 a question upon which bayonets may be crossed 
and blood may be spilled. Therefore it is import- 
ant for every man in the present state of things at 
the South to know where his duty lies, in order 
that he may discharge it faithfully to that authority 
which has a right to demand its exercise. ; 
Let us go back of the Constitution, where this 
uestion properly belongs. The Declaration of 
ndependence declares the States-to be free, sover- 
eign, and independent States. 1 have heard it 
said, that that was a united declaration, and that, 
therefore, it only meant that the States were sov- 
ereign and independent unitedly. The State | rep- 
resent, did not wait for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to establish her independent existence. 
Neither did the people of Virginia, nor the people 
of New Jersey. 
South Carolina set up for themselves a government 
and a constitution of theirown. Pardon me here, 
sir, if I digress, and state how they accomplished 
it. They were not very scrupulous. concerning 
the words traitors and demagogues. They were 
intent upon things, and did not fear the words rebel 
and traitor, when they were fulminated against 
them. Not having arms, they determined to seize 
twelve hundred muskets from the British arsenal 
at night. It so happened that the very night, they 
were to execute their intention, they heard the elo- 
rious news of the battle of Lexington. You may 
easily imagine, that it did not dispirit them; but they 
marched in upon the British garrison that night, 
and seized the twelve hundred muskets—an open, 
acknowledged act of treason. They wanted pow- 
der, and seized a government vessel containing it, 
lying at St. Augustine, and supplied themselves. 
A proposition was made in their self-constituted 
assembly, by Arthur Middleton, to take the British 
Governor, Lord William Campbell, into custody. 
It was nearly carried; and the Governor, finding 
the Colony a bad place to bein, thought it best to 
go out, and accordingly, he went aboard the Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war Tamar, then lying with the Cher- 
Our ancéstors were not 


drive him and the vessels out of the bay; and they 
accordingly organized a force to seize Fort John- 
son. The British military, seeing their design, 
dismounted the guns, and went on board the 
sloops-of-war. The cannon were soon remounted, 
and a battery constructed the other side of the bay, 
where Fort Moultrie now stands. They opened 
a fire on the British ships, and drove them out of 
the bay. That was the way, in which they got 
and Governor. 


the preamble set forth their wrongs and grievances. 
They adopted this constitution on the 4th of March 
previous to the 4th of July when the Declaration 
of Independence was made, and put into operation 


| the first constitution ever framed by a free people 
| for themselves since the foundation of the world. 


It is very true, that in that constitution it is avowed 
as necessary, because his Majesty’s servants had 
abandoned the Colony; and temporary, until they 


| should come back again; but that was in imitation 
| -of the policy pursued towards James II, who, al- 


though driven from the throne, was declared to 
have abdicated it. It was, in fact, an assertion 
and establishment of their independence of the 
British throne. Virginia also, in June, before the 


| united Declaration of Independence, declared her- 


self an independent State, and adopted her bill of 
rights. New Jersey did the same on the 2d of 
July, two days before the general Declaration of 
Independence, and set up a government of her 
Thus, sir, you see that, from the very 
foundation of our liberties, the States took into 
their own hands the custody of their own rights, 


' and made themselves independent. And now, will 


any man show me where, in our subsequent his- 
tory, these States have surrendered a tittle of their 
sovereignty? In their first bond of union—the 
Articles of Confederation—they distinctly declare 
that ‘each State reserves to itself its freedom, 
sovereignty, and independence.”’ Were they sur- 
rendered by the existing O®nstitution? Virginia, 
fearful that some such false inference might be 
drawn, declared, in her ratification of it, ‘* that the 
powers granted under the Constitution, being de- 
rived from the people of the United States, may be 
resumed by them whensoever the same shall be 
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perverted to their injury or oppression,”’ and that 
‘‘every power not granted thereby remains with 
them and of their will.”’ New York also declared, 
in her ratification, ‘‘that the powers of government 
may be resumed. whensoever it shal! be necessary 
to their happiness,”’ and that ‘tall powers not del- 
egated remain with the people of the several States, or 
their respective State governments.’’ Rhode Island 
ratified the Constitution in the very words used by 
New York. i , 
But it may be answered that the States, in rati- 
fying the Constitution, had no right to put terms 
to it. It shows their understanding, however. 
But I will throw aside this view, and turn to the 
proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution. There were two propositions which 
looked to disrobing the States of their sovereignty. 
The one was to make a State amenable to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; the other was 
to give to the General Government the power to 
coerce a State, should she resist the constitutional 
enactments of Congress. These propositions ap- 
eared in four different plans, (indeed, I believe, 
in all of them,) for there were but four submitted 
to the Convention. But what was the fate of 
these propositions? If either of them passed, it 
was clear that the States would not be sovereign, 
for the very essence of sovereignty is, its entire 
supremacy. Both of them were voted down after 
discussion, and the States were left to be su- 
preme—to be sovereign within their limits. 
But, sir, the sovereignty of the States, and the 
consequent right of secession, results from the na- 
ture of the Government itself, independent of the 
ratifications of the States or the records of the 
Convention. We have had a strict-construction 
party in this country called the Democratic party, 
and formerly the Republican party; and the basis 
of their creed is, the Constitution as it is, without 
construction. Tlrence it is, that they have denied 
the constitutionality of banks, internal improve- 
ments, and of various other projects which the 
opposite party have affirmed to be constitutional. 
Now, no one will affirm, that there is any express 
surrender of their sovereignty by the States in the 
Constitution. How, then, can the surrender be 
claimed? By construction—by inference. Was 
it ever heard of that not only legislative powers, 
but the very entity, the very life of a State can be 
taken from her by inference—by construction? And 
still more extraordinary, that a party, whose creed 
is an abstinence from all constructive powers, who 
stickle at the power to make a bank, or build a 
road, because the power is not plainly granted on 
the face of the Constitution,—should by censtruc- 
tion usurp the sovereignty of the States. And 
these call themselves Republicans—Democrats! 
To claim property, or seize revenue by construc- 
tion, is a gross outrage on a man or a people; but 
to annihilate—to kill either by an inferential au- 
thority, and that, too, from themselves—is the cli- 
macteric of absurdity or wickedness. Sir, there 
was once a man highly esteemed in the Union— 
more highly esteemed by the Republican party. 
He was its great political father; and when the 
spirit of construction and tyranny threatened to 
strike down the liberty of the press and the sov- 
ereignty of the States, his genious rose up with 
its clear and masterly statesmanship, and rescued 
the Constitution at its last That man was 
Thomas Jefferson. This authority now may be 
very weak amongst the Federal Democrats and 
| Democratic Federalists, who now sway public 

opinion; but once ‘it stood against the world.” 

tHe was the most skillful and omnipotent party 
leader that has ever guided and governed the coun- 
cils of the country, save one—Andrew Jackson. 
Both ruled absolutely—the one, by his mild, clear 
intellect; the other, by his iron will. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, dis- 
tinctly lays down the true principles of the Grov- 
ernment and the rights of the States. The first 
of these resolutions is as follows: 


grasp. 


‘ Resolved, That the several States composing the United 
| States of America are Lot united on the principle of the wn- 
+ limited submission to the General Government; but that 
* by a compact, under the style and (ule of a Constitution for 

the United States, and of amendments thereto, they consti- 
tuted a general government for special purposes, delegated 
to that government certain definite powers, reserving ¢ach 
State to itself the residuary mass of right to their ovn self- 
government, and that whensoever the general government 
| assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, 
| void, and of no force; that to this compact each State 
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acceded asa Staite, and is an integral party as co-States, 
forming as to itself the other party; that the government 
created by this compact was not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself—since 
that would have made its discretion, and not the constitu 

tion, tie measure of its powers; but that, as ia all other 
cases of compact among powers having ho common judge, 
each party has an equal mght to judge tor itself, as weil of 
iniractions as of the mode and measure ot redress.”? 


Here, sir, is the sovereignty of the State vindi- | 


cated, and the right of State interposition or seces- 
sion distinetly athrmed. The States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, and the whole republican party of 
that day, North and South, supported them. In 
fact, they became the acknowledged creed of the 
great mass of the people of the whole Union, and 
for twenty years afterwards, made the Presidents 
of the United States. Madison and Monroe, 
Nicholas and ‘Taylor, confessed them; and at a 
later day, inferior to none of them, arose John 
Randolph. With a mind powerful yet eccentric, 
as bright as it was often vast, he stood alone 
amongst men. Before his proud and blazing spirit, 
in its fierce and keen rencounters in debate, scarcely 
any man dared to stand. Like the sword of Sal- 
adin, it could cut asunder the cushion of down, or 
cleave the helmet of his adversary. He spoke 
like no other man—often strange, yet oftener with 
thedeepest knowledge of men, and witha prophetic 
wisdom in affairs of State. When sick, and al- 
most dying—for his life was one long disease—he 
was aroused in his retirement by General Jack- 
son’s proclamation. It was said to be written by 
Mr. Livingston, formerly a republican, but who 
now, in this proclamation, surpassed Alexander 
Hamilton himself in his consolidation doctrines. 
Sut a few years before, he had delivered a speech 
on Foot’s resolution in the Senate, and drew 
forth the commendation of Mr. Jefferson for the 
sound State-rights principles it contained and de- 
fended. John Randolph remained unchanged in 
his political principles—unchanged in his alle- 
giance to Virginia. He attended a public meeting 
in the county of Charlotte, and, although unable to 
stand, addressed the people from his chair, and 
offered the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That Virginia is, and ought to be, a free, 
sovercign, and independent State; that she became so by 
her own separate act, which has since been recognized by 
the civilized world, and has never been disavowed, re- 
tracted, or in any wise impaired or weakened by any sub- 
sequent act of hers. 

* Resolved, That when, for purposes of common defence 
and common welfare, Virginia entered into a strict league 
of amity and alliance with the other twelve colonies of 
British North America, she parted with no portion of her 
sovereignty, although, from the necessity of the casc, the 
authority to enforce obedience thereto was in certaih cases, 
and for certain purposes, delegated to the common agents 
of the whole Confederacy. 

* Resolved, That Virginia has never parted with the right 
to recall the authority so delegated, for good and suflicient 
cause, nor with the rightto judge of the sufficiency of such 
cause, and to secede trom the Confederacy whensoever she 
shall tind the benefits of union exceeded by its evils—union 


being the means of securing liberty and happiness, and not | 


an end to which these should be sacrificed. 

* Resolved, That the allegiance of the people of Virginia 
is due to her; that to her their allegiance is due, while to 
them she owes protection against the consequences of such 
obedience.’ 

But I have another authority, which, with the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Iam sure, will have 
no light consideration. Sir, for his sake, anxious 
as | am that even he should believe the truth, I 
will refer him to the late venerable editor of the 
Union. However much I may have dissented 
from this gentleman in his late course on the Sen- 
ator’s compromise, I respect him—I am grateful to 
him, as the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. For 
fifty years he in that paper maintained the sover- 
eigaty of the States, and kept the fires of republi- 
canism burning on the altar of liberty in Virginia. 
Will not the Senator heed the wisdom of his friend? 
But there is another authority, my last, but which, 
1 am satisfied, the Senator from~Mississippi will 
concede to be stronger than all I have chad. Sir, 
Jefferson may be wrong, Madison may be untrue, 
Virginia and Kentucky may have been laboring 
under strong delusions, Randolph may have been 
a raving lunatic, and Ritchie just nobody at all, 
but certainly the Senator from Mississippi will 
acknowledge the wisdom and authority of himself. 
Secession must certainly now be triumphant, since 
it has the high sanction of his illustrious name. I 
hold in my hand a speech of the Senator, deliv- 
ered in the Senate on the 2ist March, 1850, in de- 
fence of the resolutions passed by the Mississippi 
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Legislature. The National Intelligencer had at- | quiescence of all persons to its exercise, | ¢ 

tacked them witha good deal of asperity, imputing | have a right to do a thing, and another havea night 
treason and so forth, pretty much in the strain the |, to prevent me from doing it. If he has the right was 
Senator now uses towards South Carolina. Here | to control me, | cannot have a right to act aga, ing 


; , again 
is what he said his control. Now, if those who talk of secession and 


| 


Q0Not 





Mr. FOOTE. I hope the Senator will do me | being a revolutionary right, mean that when a rise! 
the justice to read the whole of what I said. State secedes, neither the General Government nop of h 

Mr.RHETT. The whole speech! Why, there || the other States have a right to interfere with her say 
are four or five pages of closely-printed matter. |, or control her, I agree that this is a right, But | opu 
This may be too much of a good thing. After 1 | would call it a right of secession. If, howeye, gra’ 
have read what I propose to read, the Senator from | they mean, as I suppose they do, that when i hun 
Mississippi can state whether he desires me to read | State exercises what they call arevolutionary right be | 
further. If he is anxious to extend the doctrines | and secedes from the Union, the General Goyer, glor 
of his speech, as they are so good, I believe I will | ment has a right to_céerce her, then I Say such a ow! 
vay half the expense of a reprint for cireulation. || supposed right is no right at all. If the Gener) [ 
Here is what he says, repelling the accusations of | Government has a right to coerce a secediny brie 
treasonable doctrine urged by the Intelligencer: State when she secedes from the Union, the Sta m 

“It was not thus that our noble forefathers thought and | C8 have no right to secede. She does tha Ma 
acted, under which non-resistance to the most hideous which is wrong; she exercises no right at all on 
usurpation is the bounden duty of all good citizens, and The right is with the General Government which 
even of sovereign States, Nor was it thus that in a purer coerces her—not with her in seceding. A : 
and more high-spirited generation public men either wrote \! oluti tof d h for > ev- 
or spoke. It was not thus that Andrew Jackson expressed olutionary rig it to secede, therefore, it appears . 
himself in that famous proclamation, in which, although || to me, exists only by an abuse of terms. “here . 


rebuking nullification, he declared secession to be ajust und | ig no such right. When, therefore, the Seng 
. ys 5 aus 
proper remedy—to be resorted to in any case of intolerable * fro Mississi . 

oppression. It was not thus that the honorable Senator tor Ry: ut ene rome Mr. Jefferson as 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Wesstsr] spoke the other day in || $00 authority to the enate, affirming the right of 
our hearing, when he emphatically declared the same doc- | secession, he meant what Mr. Jefferson méant— 
trine. Such was not the doctrine of Philip P. Barbour, | that a State had a right to secede, with no moral 
who asserted secession to be the political arsenic of our | i ae . . : wer 
system, to be resorted to when all other remedies might fail. + legal right by ene. authority on earth tO inter. 
Such, finally, was not the doctrine of Jefferson, who often fere with or molest her. Ee meant this, or he 
times declared secession (or scission, as he denominated meant nothing. 


it) to be, in certain cases of enormous and ‘long-continued The Senator from Mississippi, speaks with co 
outrage, the proper and only remedy. I find the opinion of 4 m- 


Mr. Jefferson on this point very precisely set forth in the placency and 4 probation of the course of the 
eulogy delivered some years since upon the life and char- |, Presidentof the United States, with respect to the 
acter of Mr. Madison, by Mr. John Quincy Adams. Here | fugitive law. Sir, 1 am sorry I cannot ‘speak jy 
are Mr. Adams’s own words, as printedin the volume from | the same strain of commendation. Whilst he 
which I now read: d I llifi ; f Ver we 

*** Concurring in the doctrines that the separate States eems the nulll ication oO ermont of the fugitive 
‘have a right to interpose, in eases of palpable infractions || Slave law—a law which he affirms to be constitu. 


‘ of the Constitution by the Governinent of the United States, || tional and a law of the land—not worthy of his 
‘and thatthe alien and sedition acts presented a case of such 


‘infraction, Mr. Jefferson considered them as absolutely notice, he ae the citizens af South Caroline 
‘null and void, and thought the State Legislatures compe- from celebrating the battle of Fort Moaltrie on the 
‘tent not only to declare but to make them so, to resist their | ground where the battle was fought and won 
‘and fo eecde from the Union rather than eubnit wo them, || Seas pcre oe. He says in, his mesa 
‘ if attempted to be carried into execution by force.’ ”’ > || that he has RE, Is COMReTUERCe of the exigencies 
on our frontier, where the Indians have been mur- 

dering our people, all the troops he could spare 
from the other parts of the Union. Yet he has 
crowded the forts in the bay of Charleston with 
soldiers, mounted cannon, and turned them upon 
'our city. He has thus, openly held forth the 
sword as the instrument of our obedience. Sir, 
| this is not the first time, this course has been pwr- 
sued by the General Government. Think you that 
this insult will be forgotten or ever forgiven? This 
Goyernment openly says to us:—We will govern 
you as we please; we will plunder you by tariffs; 
rob you of your territories; assail your institu- 
tions; and if you attempt to escape our power by 
secession, we will put you to the sword. What 
is this, but asserting over us a naked despotism? 
Others may submit: I will not. I will secede, if 


Here is the Senator from Mississippi quoting | 
Philip Barbour and Mr. Jefferson, asserting the 
right of secession, in answer to the National Intel- 
ligencer charging treasonable designs on the part 
of the people of Mississippi against the Union. 
He defends resistance, and shows by these quo- 
tations what mode of resistance, on the part of a 
State, is constitutional. That mode, he shows by 
quoting Mr. Jefferson, is secession. 

Mr. FOOTE said he denied that the Constitu- 
tion sanctioned secession. 
Mr. RHETT. If the Senator means to say 
that the right is not granted in the Constitution, | 
agree with him. It is not derived from the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but that is not alone | 
constitutional which is derived from the Constitu- 


tion. All acts are constitational»which resultfrom || [ can, from this Union. I will test, for myself 
the organization of the Government. The right || and for my children, whether South Carolina isa 


of a State to lay taxes is not derived from the Con- || State or an humbled and decraded province, exist- 
stitution of the United States. Yet it is constitu- |! n 


| ; _ /ing only at the mercy of an unscrupulous and 
tional. Itisa reserved right, not granted away | 


: mm © 7 rar fanatical tyranny. 
by a State in the Constitution of the United States. || Mr, President, I feel that it is high time I should 
So a right to secede from the Union is constitu- : 


1- || close; but before I do so, I must say a few words 
tional, because the States have not surrendered their || of that venerable man whose seat I occupy. The 
sovereignty—one of the necessary incidents to '| last man in the Senate Chamber who oughi to have 
which is the right to judge of their compact, the spoken disparagingly of him, is the Senator from 
Constitution, and to withdraw from the associa- Mississippi. You all remember, Senators, that 
tion it establishes with their co-States, in case || when that aged statesman came anes lay before 
they violate it. What did the Senator mean when you his last, dying speech, he came sick and ema- 
he quoted Mr. Jefferson to the Senate? Did he || gjated—broken by the storms of State, The Ser- 
not plainly say this by his quotations ?—here is || ator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] kindly offered to 
sound doctrine with which I agree. | read the speech to you, he was unable to read it 

Mr. FOOTE. I stand by them now. | himself. After the reception of that noble effort 
Mr. RHETT. Well, then, the Senator, like || of statesmanship, what heart, beating with the 
Mr. Jefferson, is a secessionist. pulses of humanity, but would say,—Go, die hon- 
Mr. FOOTE. A revolutionary secessionist. __|| orabty—die in peace! The Senator from Missis- 
Mr. RHETT. Ihave heard before of secession sippi rose up here, and assailed the dying states 
being a revolutionary right; but let me tell the Sen- || man; and made imputations to which he was 
ator, with all due deference, that, in my opinion, peculiarly sensitive; for, in my opinion, he loved 
such a pretended right is just no right at all—is || the Union ‘not wisely, but too well.’? I was not 
mere nonsense. I will not use this strong lan- || here, but you all saw his agitation. His frame 
guage to apply to the Senator, because another, || trembled. His strong spirit shook its frail tene- 
| before him, had take?f this position in the Senate— || ment as he repelled the attack made upon him; and 

/I mean a distinguished functionary of the gov- || when it was over, he went home prostrated, uite 
/ernment, then a Senator from Massachusetts— || soon to die. ~The Senator from Mississippi, hur- 
| (Mr. Wessrir.] Whatisa revolutionary right? || ried him into his grave. A few days or a few 


weeks previously, that Senator sought his counsels, 
‘ 
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a partook of his offices of kindness; for, sir, he } 
was always kind to all. Should not pity, if noth- 
ing else, have pleaded with him for forbearance 
and charity? Yet, after he is gone, the Senator 
rises up here, and not only speaks disparagingly 
of him, but you all saw the bitterness—I will not 
eay malignity—with which he denounced his 
opinions. He has not only hurried him to his | 
rave, but now digs at it, for the purpose of ex- || 
eines if possible, a portion of his remains, to | 
be exposed to dishonor. Let him have all the 
lory of such glorious deeds. I leave him to his 
own thoughts—his own conscience. 
[After a few words from Mr. Foorer, and a | 
brief conversation as to the disposition of the sub- | 
iect, in which Mr. Boriann, Mr. Foore, Mr. || 
Mason, and others, took part, Mr. Mason ob- || 
tained the floor, and the Senate adjourned. } 





THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF MR. FOOTE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In THE SENATE, December 18 and 19, 1851. 

The following Resolution was under consider- 


ation : 

A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment te bea 
definitive setdement of the questions growing out ef do- 
mestic slavery. ; fs 
Be it enacted, That the series of measures embraced in 

the acts entitled “* An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment ef her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of ali her claims | 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for New Mexico,” approved September 9, 1850; 
“Anact forthe admission of the State of California into 
the Union,”’ approved September 9, 1850; an act to estab- 
jish aterritorial government for Utah,” approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1850; “* An act to amend and supplementary to an 
act entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives trom justice, and 
persons escaping from ihe service of their masters,’ ap- 
proved February 12, 1793,°? approved September 18, 1850; 
and “ An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia,” approved September 20,1850, commonly known 
asthe ‘‘Compramise Acts,” are, in the judgment of this 
body, a settlement in principle and substance—a final setile- 
ment of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 
embrace, and ought to be adhered to by Congress until time 
and experience shali demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation to guard against evasion or abuse. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi, said : 

Mr. Presspent: I have heretofore stated, in very | 
distinct terms, the reasons which influenced my | 
mind in introducing the resolution now under con- 
sideration. If the measures of adjustment were or- 
dinary legislative enactments, surely the resolution 
would be entirely unnecessary. But, sir, though 
the measures embraced in it are now undeniably | 
part of the supreme law of the land, yet are they, if | 
simply regarded as portions of the general mass of 
Congressional legislation, subject to repeal or mod- 
ification, so far, at least, as they do not stand at 
this moment in an actually executed condition. 
Now, they were all passed, as every intelligent | 
man in the Republic knows, and as every candid | 
man will admit, as constituent parts of a general 
scheme of compromise, the whole value of which 
depends upon its being recognized, in all its en- | 
tirety, in every State and Territory of the Union, | 
as a definitive settlement of the disturbing question, 
which it proposes to adjust; and, being thus recog- 
nized, that it should be everywhere faithfully ex- 

| 
| 





: 


ecuted, without contravention, equivocation, eva- 
sion, hindrance, or delay, and with the distinct 
understanding that it should not be subject, as are | 
ordinary laws upon the statute book, to repeal ar | 
modification, now or hereafter, so as in the least | 
degree to impair the wholesome vigor and efficiency | 
of the great principles upon which the plan of || 
settlement is founded, or to revive the sectional 
controversy, for the suppression of which it has 
been set on foot. 
All here know that agitation in opposition to 
this pas of compromise has not yet been relin- 
uished, either in the north or in the south; | 
hat in several not obscure nor uninfluential vi- | 
cinages, both to the North and to the South of | 
Mason and Dixon’s line, excitement of a most | 
angry and dangerous character still exists; that 
men of extended pores influence in both the 
opposite sections of the Union, are yet openly op- | 
posing portions of the plan of settlement, and | 
urging the overthrow of the same, whilst a few | 
active. and influential politicians are known to have 
recently elected, both to seats in the Senate 
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| record their votes in its favor. 
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and in the House of Representatives, now in ses- 
sion, pledged to zealous and untiring opposition to 
the most vital features of the compromise. Mean- 
while, political organizations have been brought 
into existence, not likely, I fear, to be immediately 
abandoned, not in one section alone, but in both, 
the main object of which, avowedly, is to break 
up this great scheme of repose. ln addition to all 
this, the presidential contest is almost at hand, 
which fact renders it of essential importance that 
all excitement upon the delicate questions embraced 
in this settlement should at once cease, so that they 
should be, as far as possible, kept out of the pres- 
idential contest entirely. 

I stated formerly, as one of my main reasons for 
desiring the passage of this resolution, that when 
the fugitive home bill was passed, it had so hap- 
pened that there were, owing to accidental cireum- 
stances of one kind or another, but few Senators 
from the North, in their seats and prepared to 
1 also mentioned 
that this fact had been seized upon by the advo- 


| cates of secession in the South, and wielded with 


great effect acainst the friends of the Union there. 


The remarks which have fallen from the lips of 


the honorable Senator from South Carolina, | Mr. 


But.er,] upon this point, in the progress of the 
debate upon this resolution, must show to all who | 


have heretofore doubted on the subject, the high 
importance of some early and satisfactory as- 
surange on this point, or, at least, of the expedien- 


cy of adopting a resolution, the plain language of 


which will serve to dispel all doubt as to the 
willingness of our Northern compromise friends, 


and their constituents at home, to stand by the 
fugitive slave law and coéperate, in every proper 


mode, in its faithful execution. 


Sir, whatever doubts may have been entertained 
heretofore by honorable Senators touching the 
expediency of introducing such a resolution as 
this, at the period of its introduction, [ am sure | 
that after the alarming disclosures, both of senti- 
ments and poli¢y, which have been made here in 
the last week or two, few can fail to perceive that 

| the early adoption by this body of some such res- 
olution as this is indispensable to the present re- 
I feel con- 
fident that the learned and astute Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Burier] would find it not a 
little difficult to state stronger practical reasons for 
the reénactment of Magna Charta than exist for the 
present formal reassertion of the wise and salutary 
principles which are imbodied in the plan of ad- 
For my part, whilst utterly opposed to 
all agitation against the compromise, or of a nature 
to ke®p alive the discordant feelings which have 
been engendered by that fearful contest which I 
hope has now wellnigh drawn to a close, it is my 
desire that the scheme of settlement, in all its parts, 
should be solemnly reénacted (if I may be allowed 
to employ such language) by large popular assem- 
blages in every State and Territory of the Union, 
and that its essential provisions may continue to 
be over and over again ratified, until all factious op- 
position to the same may disappear forever, and 
the Republic be once more restored to its pristine 
I cordial- 
ly agree, sir, in the views and sentiments of that | 
eloquent and high-souled Virginian (alas, now | 
no more !*) who, in his last noble speech at Musical 


pose and future safety of the Unton. 


justment . 


state of fraternal harmony and concord. 


Fund Hall, in the city of Philadelphia, said— 


‘‘ This is the one only subject, as we-all kaow, ont of the 
millions that enter into our public polity, that has the power 
to command, and dves command peremptorily, every pas- 
sion and pulse of the national heart; the only one upon 
which we are sectionally divided, and, therefore, in these 
controlling and overmastering qualities, the solitary one, 
judging atter man’s judgment, upon which it is possible 
Whoever, then, deliber 
ately undertakes to rouse it up, and exasperate afresh the 
morbid but soothed condition of the national feeling upon 
this subject, (and so, as a consequence, to impel it on in 
| the course of nnknown and irrestrainable excess,) who 
ever does this, deliberately undertakes, in effect, the dis- 
semination of civil war, and the horrible and bloody extine- 
Whoever does this—whatever his 

pretence, whatever his locality, whethet north of the Po- 
tomac or south of it—he is, to all intents and purposes, in 
his action and up to his ability, a disunionist—a plotter of 
| mischief—an aider and abettor for the overthrow of his 
And such a country !—the praise and the glory of 
the whole earth—to be recklessly and madly put into peril 
by the folly or the wickedness of her own protected and 


that our Union can be wrecked. 


tion of his country. 


country. 


| happy ehildren!? = * , ' = 7 








| * Governor McDowell. 
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(Well may you rejoice, sir, (addressing Genera! 
Hovsron, who had just seated himself near him,) 
that the same enlightened and patriotic county in 
Virginia was alike the couaty of your nativity and 
the birth-place of him who gave utterance to these 
noble sentiments. ) 


“And now that this unequalled country, with all its 
blessings of freedom, and happiness, and power, is ours,— 
the peerless and priceless heritage of ourselves, and of our 
children,—who that has an American heart iv his bosom, 
that does not feel it to be amongst the proudest of his priv 
ileges, and holiest of his public duties, to rally around and 
to defend it, and especially, and above all, from that sui- 
eidal spirit of section, which ‘has already harassed as, and 
which is the only enemy upon this wide earth that bas the 
slightest power to endanger or tooverthrow it? If there aro 
any, ready and willing to conquer and put down the enemy 
that would conquer and put down it, let them come np, 
from every city and hamlet in the land, to the side and the 
support of Congress ;—let them stand by the solemn adjast 
ment in this very behalf which that body has made, and 
earry it out fully and faithfully in all of its parts. Make 
this adjustment your own by ratification and actual fulfil 
ment. Give your hearts to it boldly and freely, and let the 
world understand that, come what may, you are resolved to 
maintain it; resolved to maintain, with unbroken faith to 
your political associates everywhere, the pledges and cov- 
enants of the Constitution, and thereby maintain, in all its 
primitive integrity, the Union itself. 

**Do this here. Do it everywhere else in your Northera 
States. Give the whole energy of the popular heart to the 
fulfilling of this great measure of conciliation and of peace, 
and our glorious country is safe—forever safe. Without a 
sorrow in her spirit, without a tremor upon her limb, with- 
out the beginning of decay within her, with the dew of 
youth and health fresh and undried upon her cheek, she 
will go on her pathway of immortality, carrying Sut to its 
brightest consummation the ilustrious career she has begun. 
The poor devotee of freedom in the dim and dusky atmos- 
phere of other lands, will still leap from his pallet of straw 
at the mention of her name, and shout and joy that she is 
safe. She will still tower up, as before, a “‘ city set upon a 
hill,’ shedding forth her light for the hope and the healing 
of nations. Her master spirit will be strong as ever in 
bringing the whole world into communion with itself; rous- 
ing up its millions, and bearing all things onward by the 
resistess energy and might of its own profound impulsion. 
Her bold and free heart will still glow with the hope of ren- 
ovating the governments and the people of the earth, and 
beat and burn under the inspiring belief, that whilst it wae 
the destiny of Greece to give her civilizatio#y, and of Rome 
to give her letters, hers will be the lottief and holier one 
still—to give her liberty to the world !”’ 


Sir, 1 was rejoiced yesterday, when one of Vir- 
ginia’s sons, himself the descendant of an illustri- 
ous revolutionary ancestor, rose up, and with an 
imposing solemnity of manner—alike suited to his 
own high character, to the dignity of the station 
which he holds, and to the intrinsic magnitude of 
the occasion—solemnly declared that the tren- 
sonable doctrine of secession, as the same had 
been so pompously expounded in our hearing 
during the last day or two, did not receive his 
sanction. 

Mr. MASON. Does the Senator allude to me? 

Mr. FOOTE. I did not put the word “ treason- 
able’’ into the Senator’s mouth; that is an adjective 
for the use of which I am alone responsible. 

Mr. MASON. Ifthe Senator from Mississippi 
understood me to deny the right of a State to se- 
cede from the Union, he misunderstoad me. f 
have ever held, and shall ever maintain, the right 
of a State to separate herself from the Union, 
whenever, in the deliberate judgment of such State, 
it becomes necessary to do so to preserve the safe- 
ty and liberties of her people. It isa right inhe- 
rent in the State, of which she cannot be deprived. 
What I did say was, that I had no sympathy, and 
I believed the people of Virginia had no sympa 
thy, with those who preferred disuniox. 

Mr. FOOTE. I did not misunderstand the 
Senator. If he had waited for a moment he 
would have found that { intended to do him full 
justice. I understood him as osserting the ab- 
stract right of secession. But I also understood 

him as protesting in the most solemn manner 
against the proposition to secede at the present 
time under existing circumstances, so warmil 
urged in our hearing by the Senator from Sout 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruert.| 1 attach less importance 
to the assertion of the abstract right of secession 
| than most men do. I do not think that there is 
any great practical difference between the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia and myself upon that 
point; for whether the right claimed be revolution- 
ary or constitutional, it 1s not a matter perhaps of 
any very great importance to decide, if both of us 
agree that it is not to be exercised except in a ease 
of intolerable oppression. I shall have occasion 
to say something upon this point hereafter; at 
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present it is sufficient for me to know, and I 


rejoice in knowing, that the Senator from Vir- | 


ginia and myself are equally opposed to any | 


scheme of secession which may be at this time in 
progress, and must equally censure any treason- 
able efforts, with whomever originating and by 
whomever carried on, which look to the destruc- 
tion by warlike means of that noble fabric of con- 
stitutional freedom which has been reared in this 
happy land by our venerated ancestors, and upon 
the permanent maintenance of which the hopes of 
the civilized world depend. 
from the honorable gentleman, and perchance from 
others, upon the mere abstract right of secession; 
yet I shall not the less appreciate his and their val- 
uable exertions in coéperating with the friends of 
the Union at this moment in resisting the par- 


However I may differ | 


| ject of our previous collision. 


ticular scheme of secession which has been so | 


graphically portrayed in our hearing, and so 
warmly pressed upon our consideration. 

{ knew before that this fell spirit of disunion had 
not become thoroughly domesticated in Virginia, 
though especial pains have been made of late to 
diffuse it in that region; and I believe it may be 
said, with strict regard to truth, that no public 


man there, of any decided standing, has yet openly | 


united with that school of extremists located 
further south, who rejoice in the august teach- 


ings of the honorable Senator from South Carolina. | 


Sir, I make bold to assert, that there never has 
been seen assembled within the territorial confines 


of that noble Commonwealth, which gave birth | 


to a Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, and a 
Marshall, a public meeting that could listen with 
patience, for a single instant of time, to such a 
noisome tirade of factious declamation as that to 
which the members of this illustrious body have 


been compelled to accord a quiet hearing during 


the last two or three days. 
It seems, sir, that, inorder to obtain anything like 


a fair appreciation for what I have to say on this | 


occasion, it will be necessary that I should, in the 
first place, obviate one or two personal suggestions 
which have been made of a nature calculated to 
»rejudice the minds of Senators against me. It 
cad been asserted here, sir, and in a spirit perfectly 
in unison with that which so strikingly character- 
ized almost the whole of that harangue of which it 


formed part, that I have been guilty of disturbing | 
the ashes of the illustrious dead, in the allusion | 


which I ventured to makea few dayssince to one of 


| ticipated here. 


| greatly have 
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never cherished for him any feelings but those of | during which the — of Mr. Cthtinn n 


genuine kindness and esteem in my life. 

Sir, the scene, to which the Senator has alluded, 
was not the Jast”one in which Mr. Calhoun par- 
He came to this Chamber, three 
or four days after, and had quite a spirited en- 
counter with Mr. Webster, of which an account 
was duly given in our volumes of published de- 
bates. Perhaps it is proper that I should even go 
further into particulars touching this delicate and 
painful affair. Four days after the dialogue be- 
tween Mr. Calhoun and myself, to which his 
successor has thought proper so ungraciously to 
allude, (for what purposes I leave others to decide, ) 
that gentleman came into this Chamber, and so- 
licited a conversation with me upon the very sub- 
His manner was 
as kind as usual, nor did he feel justified in saying 





. nade ity 
appearance here. ‘To them I communicated my f. 

that the speech would contain such a requisition 
of constitutional arnendment as that actually ,... 
| bodied in it; and that thus a new and ser 
pedimenj would be thrown in the way of an early 
and equitable adjustment of the slavery question J 
its multiplied bearings; and J well remember that 
these gentlemen were inclined to doubt the possibi. 
ity of such a proposition being brought forward ™ 
Mr. Calhoun inthe manner predicted by me, Wal 
sir, the speech was read; we all gota copy of it: po 


Quy Im. 
1008 Im. 


|| I examined it most carefully, and with the strone- 


|| est disposition to harmonize, if possible, wit) its 


more in the way of compiaint, than that he should | 


lodgings, and 


referred my visiting him at his | 
olding a private conference with | 


him in relation to the portion of his speech to | 


which I had objected, to my bringing up the 


subject without special notice to him of my inten- | 
My response to | 


tion to do so in open Senate. 


him was, that I knew him to be quite indisposed; | 


that if I had visited him for the purpose of holding 


colloquy with him in regard to the great proposi- | 
tion of constitutional amendment contained in his | 


speech, it was more than probable, as I confidently 


believed, that we should have been involved im con- || 
troversial dialogue of a somewhat excited charac- || 


ter, the effect of which upon his physical health 
might have been quite serious. It had seemed to 
me that it would be most prudent, considering all 
the circumstances, to call his attention to the sub- 
ject in the mode adopted, thus affording him full 
opportunity, in a calm and considerate manner, to 
sypply such an explanation of his speech as he 
might find it convenient to give. A conversation 


| of considerable length ensued, in which the hon- 


the most renowned statesmen that South Carolina | 
has produced, and whose recent decease I deplore as | 


deeply as any of those who now make such osten- | 


tatious parade of their sympathy and admiration 
for him. Ihave been gravely accused by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,| of having 


so assailed the sensibilities of Mr. Calhoun upon | 


this floor when still living, as to have precipitated 
his death. Yes, sir, he charges me with having 
hurried him to his grave. Well, sir, this is quite 
a seriouscharge. The Senator should have medi- 
tated upon its grave import long before he ventured 
to give enunciation to it. He has virtually charged 


me, before the country, with being the heartless | 


murderer of this lamented personage. I certainly 


acted with deliberate intent upon the occasion re- | 


ferredto. If guilty in manner and form as stated by 
my accuser, (who has attempted to play prosecu- 
tor on this occasion, with what effect I leave others 
to decide,).then am I wholly unworthy of social 


ing notice of honorable and generous-minded 
men? Sir, what are the actual facts of the case? 


A short explanation will put this malevolent ac- | 


cusation forever at rest, and transfer the contempt 
intended for me to one who more truly deserves it. 
Mr. Calhoun and myself remained upon terms of 


dent, you recollect that Mr. Calhoun’s speech, | 


| orable Senator from Michigan [Mr. ae will 


remember participating; and he would be able to 
bear ample testimony that there was nothing 
which occurred in his hearing of a nature to jus- 
tify a supposition that the friendly relations which 
had subsisted unbrokenly for several years, be- 
tween Mr. Calhoun and myself, were in the least 
degree disturbed. 


I am sure that the honorable Senator who has | 


of vindication. 


| distinguished author. The more | examined 
and meditated upon its contents, the more intens, 
became my uneasiness, and the more painfy| my 
apprehension of the consequences likely to resuis 
from its promulgation. I reflected upon several 
particulars which had occurred within a year or 
two, connected with the public history of the coup. 
try, with which Mr. Calhoun’s name had been 
prominently associated, which } feared might spe- 
cially awaken suspicions of a discrediting charac- 
ter against himself and his particular political 
| friends. He had been the draughtsman of oy, 
Southern Address, the diffusion of which had 
given great offence to certain distinguished politi. 
cians, one of whom (Mr. Benton) had seized 
upon it at once as containing full evidence of a 
determination on the part of Mr. Calhoun and his 
political friends to destroy the Union. During 
the summer succeeding its issuance, whilst so- 
| journing in Washington, I received one half of g 
speech of Mr. Benton, delivered in the State of 
| Missouri, in which this accusation was pressed 
against all the signers of the Southern Address, 
and against Mr. Calhoun in particular. 1 sent the 
half speech to him without delay, accompanied 
by a letter urgently soliciting him to respond at 
| once to the serious accusation of Mr. Benton, sta- 
ting to him, what I believed to be true, that no 
man living could so effectually put down what I re- 
garded as a groundless calumny, but which I must 
| say had been presented and urged with singular 
| plausibility, so effectually as he could. In reply 
| to my first letter, he wrote to me declining the task 
When I received the second half 
| of the speech I again wrote to him, most urgently 


} 


demanding that he should come into the arena 


thought proper to intrude this subject upon the || against Mr. Benton without furtherdelay. Mean- 
attention of the Senate at this time could not have | while I had issued a certain letter addressed to 
looked into the account given in the Congressional || Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in which I had, without 


Globe of that scene in the Senate which he seems 


| much regard to mere dignity of manner or classi- 


to have so grossly misunderstood. Had he read } cal elegance of diction, labored to remove some of 


this account, he surely would have seen nothing 
in it to justify the harsh and injurious’ strictures 
in which he has been pleased to indulge. Sir, 1 
undertake to assert that I did not employ one 
word on that occasion. caleulated to lacerate the 
sensibilities of Mr. Calhoun, or to mortify in the 
least degree his just self-respect. My whole bear- 
ing was courteous and respectful, and full of cor- 
dial and candid professions of sincerely-cher- 
ished esteem and friendship. I declared my own 
opinions in language of undissembled plainness; 
but I was exceedingly circumspect in avoiding 
the utterance of a syllable calculated to give 
him the least offence. It-was my misfortune 
not to agree with him upon a great national 


| question, and to feel it to be my duty to state my 
respect, or political sympathy, or even the pass- | 


dissent from his formally enunciated views in a 
formal and explicit manner, and without delay. I 
am sure that hypercriticism itself can see nothing 
in this to justify the least complaint. Mr. Presi- 


| against a portion of. which I had deemed it my 


cordial friendship and mutual respect up to the last | 


moment of his life. 


My friend from Alabama, | 


(Mr. Cremens,] a fellow-boarder and constant | 


associate of Mr. Calhoun for some months pre- 


two years since, when this vile and calumnious 
charge first saw the light, to cause an article to be 


duty to protest, had been deliberately prepared in 
his room, printed, and read here, by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] in hearing 
of the Senate. I had been warned beforehand 


|, that it would contain a demand of constitutional 
ceding his decease, made it his business, nearly | 


_ amendment as indispensably necessary to the sat- 


isfactory settlement of the sectional questions then 


| pending, and which had awakened so much and 


published in the columns of the Mew York Her- | 


ald, in which statements were contained and evi- 
dence exhibited that left no doubt remaining as 
to the amicable relations existing between Mr. 
Calhoun and myself up to the last moment of his 
life. If he ied tor enemy, sir, I have yet to re- 
ceive testimony in proof of the fact, and  washdby 


| 


it 


such fearful solicitude in the whole public mind of 


the country. The venerable gentleman who was | 


then editor of the Union newspaper of this city, 


(Mr. Ritchie,) and who [ am glad to see now | 


present, visited me at my boarding-house, in com- 


| the rubbish out of Mr. Calhoun’s way, hoping 
| thus to render it somewhat more easy for him, 
without being exposed to the necessity of recipro- 
cating the language of coarse personality, to meet 
| and overthrow our gigantic assailant. Mr. Cal- 
‘| houn again wrote in reply, consenting at last to 
| come into the field in defence of our Address, and 
thanking me specially for what I had done, (ina 
subordinate capacity,) in clearing away the obsta- 
cles which he confessed, but for my interposition in 
their removal, would have made it impossible for 
him, with his notions of what was becoming and 
proper in a public man of his experience and 
standing in the country, to publish a word in re- 
spgnse to Mr. Benton. He sent me the first 
printed copy of his reply, and requested me to pro- 
| cure an early insertion of the same in the Union 
and Intelligencer of this city, which I did. Now, 
|| this reply of Mr. Calhoun had denied in the most 
| formal and emphatic manner all hostility to the 
Union and had professed a high veneration for the 
_ Constitution. 

| I felt confident that Mr. Benton, smarting under 
the chastisement he had so recently received, would 
| lose no time in seizing upon the unfortunate feature 
_of Mr. Calhoun’s speech to which I have been re- 
|| ferring, and base upon it anew his charge of dis- 
| union against that gentleman and those who were 
'| known to be particularly affiliated with him. !n- 
'| deed I had good reason to believe that twenty-four 
| hours would not be suffered to’ elapse before the 
| thunder of Mr. Benton’s voice would be heard, 
| denouncing us all as traitors and disunionists, and 


upon evidence which many unprejudjced citizens 


might hold to be quite satisfactory. Besides, the 


pany with his son, the respected senior editor of || Nashville Convention was about to be held; and I 
the Richmond Enquirer, on the morning of the day || could not help suspecting, what I now believe most 
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minded men even in South Carolina. But listen 


‘ fdently to have been true, that it was intended | 
con to what Mr. Calhoun says: 


by Mr. Calhoun to make this emphatic demand | 
of constitutional amendments in advance of the 
ssion of this body, with a hope of getting the | 
ail committed thoroughly in favor of some great 
yd signal change in the Constitution, so as to | 
wake it impossible for us to retrace our steps with- | 
a incurring more or less of ridicule and contempt. 
This state of things I feared might result in ulti- | 
mate, yea, in speedy disunion. Such being the 
opinion which I entertained and the apprehensions | 


which tormented me, I came up \to this Chamber He then goes on to explain himself, and pres- 
early in the morming succeeding the day upon || ently the material point in dispute arises. 
which Mr. Calhoun’s speech had been delivered. ‘| « But I will say,” he continues, “and I say it boldly— 
1 found here several Senators from the South, | forl ain not afraid to say the truth on any question—that, 
with whom I claimed an immediate conference. tp now ss the Southern States cannot, with 
One of them was my friend from Alabama, {Mr. || Gaia along - al 1 ‘sed 
(iemens,] and besides him there were the Senator || _ Vminous decohe’ a ans ps Wee ts ee . the 
from North Carolina, [Mr. ee ae the |! deol a th ae eet a an 
late Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Turney,] aad rte : ” eee of Mr. Cal- 
whose absence from this Hall is so little regretted a er - sete - patriotism. But [ 
by any one ofus. These three gentlemen I knew | ad oo dae, be oy rat 7 in a 7 ol 
to be devoted to Mr. Calhoun. I pointed out the || Pro dth h ack = eee - ec * = he _— 
objectionable part of the speech, and found that Gea anne ee a ey eae ashville 
‘hey all concurred with me in regard to it, and sonvention, or otherwise, to insist on demands 
were of opinion, for the reasons stated by me tg || that never would be complied with, which, if ac- 
them, that some one of Mr. Calhoun’s known quiesced in, might ruin the South, and which, 
friends should at once put in a regular protest if refused, might destroy the Republic. 
against the demand of constitutional amendments; Therefore it was that I ventured to throw my- 
and thus, by anticipating Mr. Benton, save our- self into the breach, and protest seasonably against 
selves from what might have proved a highly det- these astounding views of his. Mr. Calhoun con- 
rimental assault upon us and our cause. a tinued : 
friend from Alabama {Mr. Ciemens] will recol- ** When this question may, be settled—when we shall 
. come to a constitutional understanding—is a question of 
lect that he told me, on that occasion, that he had | time: but as things now stand, I appeal to the Senator from 
already resolved himself to except to this portion Mississippi, if he thinks that the South can remain in the 
of the speech of Mr. Calhoun, and showed me a Union upon terms of equality ? 
printed copy of the speech with black lines drawn eee, ieee Unless the pending oe 
} ‘ sg : ' pinion, these questions may 
round the part objected to, Well, sir, under these |! pe settled, honorably settled, within ten days’ time.” , 
circumstances I acted. Mr. Calhoun came into “Mr. Catnoun. Does the Senator think that the 
the Senate whilst his colleague {[Mr. Burtier] was || South can remain in the Union upon terms of equality with- 
offering a few remarks in reply to my courteous oe eee guarantee that she shall enjoy her rights un- 
but emphatic protest, and he interrupted the gen- || «Mr. Foote. I think she may, without any previous 
tleman speaking by thus exclaiming, as appears || amendment of the Constitution. There we disagree.” 
in the printed debates before me: || Thad had some hint of this amendment, in re- 
«| must really express my great regret that a member of |, gard to a dual Executive from a certain high quar- 
this body, in my absence this morning, before the hour for || ter, [here Mr. Foote pointed to Mr. Maneum, 
the consideration of this — es who nodded assent,] and I resolved to bring it 
. fg on my remar e ance to n n . . . 
cunton thet is es discussion. I had notthe oiieaieae out if I could, plainly; for I felt great uneasiness 
of hearing the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. || 0" the subject. I was satisfied that if the Nash- 
Did he accuse me of diSunion? Did he mean to insinuate || ville Convention should demand such a change in 
the Constitution as the one just mentioned, the 


' 
that? 
“Mr. TE. egret e honorable Se yas || : 

Mr. Poors. 2 regret that. aneenie enator was | Union was at an end; and therefore I resolved 
|| to find out, if I could, what he really meant when 
| 
} 


‘* My friend from Mississippi might have been saved from 
the necessity of making these solenmn protests, that he has 
never followed a leader, for | have never pretended to be 
the leader of any man. When I speak, I speak for my 
self—upon my individual responsibility—and not for the 
Senator from Mississippi, nor for any other Senator. Sir. 1 
desire that my words shall go out, and be received by the 
public as they stand, and not as they may be attempted to 
be explained here by any gentleman. Mr. President, the 
| Senator from Mississippi has unfortunately overlooked the 

character of my remarks.” 


not in his place. My only reason for referring to the mat- 
terat this time was that I did not expect the honorable 
Senator to be here at all for many days.” he spoke of ‘‘a specific guarantee.”’ I ailuded 
to the subject of constitutional amendment in a 
manner calculated to draw him out, and added, 
‘“there we disagree;’’ to which he responded at 
| once, ** Yes, there we disagree entirely.’’ Now, sir, 
| I think it is quite apparent that I did not @r so 
greatly as some persons have supposed, in regard 
to what Mr. Calhoun intended to accomplish by 
this movement, or in reference to the true charac- 
ter of his contemplated amendment. Indeed, ifmy 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Manevm] will 
| allow me to mention the fact, I learned from his | 
| lips, at a very early period, something quite ma- 
terial touching this amendment. A very clear 
account is given of this same amendment in the 
book which I hold in my hand, and which had 
the singular good fortune a few days since to be 
most skillfully defended by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Burzer,]| without his having, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, made himself in 
|, the least degree acquainted with its contents before 
he undertook the task of its vindication,—I must 
say though, Mr. President, that in my opinion 
his defence of this book would at least have been 
as successful if he had put himself to the trouble 
beforehand of reading a few of its pages—I in- 
voke the calm attention of honorable Senators to 
what I am about to lay before them. 

I do not undertake to say that they will find in 
| it evidence of an inflexible determination, on the 
part of Mr. Calhoun, to enlist his energies in the 
work of destroying the Union; but I do venture 
to express the opinion, that if the amendment of ! 
a dual Executive, which he recommends, were 
once incorporated in the Constitution, the Union 
would not be able to survive such a proceeding 
more than a very short period of time. I do not 
wish to be understood as charging Mr. Calhoun 
with having, at the moment of his delivering his 


I did not expect it, for I had heard that he was | 
very ill, and that it was impossible for him to | 
come here. As I explained afterwards to him, I | 
took the course which [ had pursued with the view 
of giving him an opportunity of considering the 
matter at his own room; and if he could not get 
here in person, to explain in some written form | 
what was the true meaning of his speech, and | 
save himself and his political associates from im- | 
putations which I feared would arise. I contin- 
ued: 


“T thought that he was too much indisposed to be pres- 
ent; and believing that I should have no other opportunity | 
for seasonably shielding myself from misjudgment, I de- | 
termined to seize the preseut occasion for that purpose. 

“ Now, I will say to the honorable Senator from South | 
Carolina, that I had not the slightest intention to impute to | 
him designs hostile to the Union. I said that his motives 
Were patriotic. He will find my remarks, when reported in | 
the morning, to be somewhat in bad taste, simply because 
80 exceedingly encomiastic in relation to himself.’? 

I went on, then, to say several other things, 
which it would be egotistical to read. [ will read | 
what Mr. Calhoun said in reply: 
_ “* My friend from Mississippi.’ Does that look as | 
if there was enmity between us? or that I had done | 
anything which, in his opinion, was evidence of 
my being his enemy? How dare any man, with | 
this speech before him, accuse me of ‘* murder- 
ing’? Mt. Calhoun ?—for this is the amoung of the 
charge preferred. I know that the object of pre- | 
ferring it was to poison the feelings of certain | 
high-toned South Carolinians against me. The 
Senator will find, 1 feel assured, that he a little 

underrated the intellectual powers of his own 
constituents, and, if he is not the luckiest man in | 
the world, the reproachful language which he has 
presumed to use against me will recoil upon him- 
self with the most deadly effect among liberal- 
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speech in the Senate, entirely despaired of the 
longer continuance of the Union; but I am now 
perfectly certain that it was theintention of himself, 
and of a few others closely associated with him, 
to wield, as far as they might find it in their power 
to do so, all the machinery of the Nashville Con- 
vention for the purpose of setting up demands in 
favor of the Southern States, alike unjust and 
unreasonable in themselves—a compliance with 
which they could not have confidently expected. I 
entertain no doubt, also, at this time, that he con- 
templated the breaking up of the Confederacy as 
more than a probable event, and one to which he 
began to look forward with a good deal of 
eagerness. I must say, in justice to this extraor- 
dinary man, that hedid not, in my opinion, con- 
template the occurrence of a civil war as the con- 
sequence of his movements, but anticipated the 


, peaceful establishment of a Southern Confederacy, 


composed of ail the Southern States, or the greater 
‘eet thereof. I will now read the extract which I 
rave promised to lay before the Senate: 

‘The nature of the discase is such, that nothing can 
reach it, short of some organic change—a change which 
shall so modify the Constitution as to give to the weaker 
section, in some one form or another, a negative on the ac 
tion of the Government. Nothing short of this can pretect 
the weaker, and restore harmony and tranquillity to the 
Union, by arresting, effectuatly, the tendency of the domi- 
nant and stronger section to oppress the weaker. When 
the Constitution was formed, the impression was strong 
that the tendency to conflict would be between the larger 
and smaller States; and effectual provisions were accord- 
ingly made to guard against it. But experience has proved 
this to have been a mistake; and that instead of being as 
was then supposed, the conflict is between the two great 
sections Which are so strongly distinguished by their institu- 
tions, geographical character, productions, and pursuits.”’ 

He then goes on to show how the Constitution 
could be best modified so as to effect his object, 
and thus expresses himself: 

** tlow the Constitution could best he modified so as to 
effect the object, can only be authoritatively determined by 
the amending power. It may be done in various ways: 
among others, it might be effected through a reorganization 
of the executive department; so that its powers, instead 
of being vested, as they now are, in a single officer, should be 
vested in two, to be so elected as that the two should be 
constituted the special organs and representatives of the 
respective sections in the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment; and requiring each to approve all the acts of Con- 
gress before they shall become laws. One might be eharged 
with the administration of matters connected with the for- 
eign relations of the country, and the other of such as were 
connected with its domestic institutions, the selection to be 
decided by lot.” 


Mr. BUTLER. As allusion has been made to 
me in reference to my not reading Mr. Calhoun’s 
book, it may go out, from what | said in the course 
of the debate, that there was a remarkable coinci- 
dence between what may be considered my con- 
jecture, and what has just been read. I must say, 
that although I had not the book before me, I did 
not speak conjecturally as to what is contained in 
it, but learned it from others who had conversed 
with him upon the subject. [ had not read Mr. 
Calhoun’s book, but I did not speak without some 
information as to that part of it. 

Mr. FOOTE. Now, sir, theamendment is before 
us; and what, I pray, are honorable Senators.in- 
clined to think of it? Do they not agree with me, 
Mr. President, as I declared myself the other day, 
that if such an amendment were adopted, it would 
be speedily destructive of the Republic? Does any 
one aoe now doubt that Mr. Caihoun expected that 
some sich amendmentas this would be proposed by 
the Nashville Convention? I[s it not most apparent 
that he intended to urge this course of proceed- 
ing uponthat body? And is it not equally obvious 
now that this was that additional guarantee spoken 
of so flippantly, and urged so pertinacious!y, for 
many months past by a certain class of politicians 
in the Seuth? And now, Mr. President, let me 
ask another question—I ask it with no intentional 
disrespect or unkindness for any human being, 
either living or dead— Was it treating those of us 
through whose active instrumentality the Southern 
Address had been gotten up—through whose zeol- 
ous agency the call of a general Southern Conven- 
tion at Nashville had been made by the State of 
Mississippi—was it treating us justly, respectfully, 
or generously, to attempt, without consulting us 
at all, to use, as I have several times said, the 
whole machinery of that body for the attainment of 
objects wholly different from, yea hostile to, the 
oaly objects for the attainment of which we had 
acted? Were we, whose energies were put in exer- 
cise faithfully and untiringly for the purpose of 
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procuring the meeting ofa grand consultative body 
of chosen delegates representing the whole South, 
with a view to securing the eo and future 
safety of the Southern States by constitutional 
means, and giving additional strength and perma- 
nency to the Union itself—were we not entitled 
to know, had we not a right to be informed in 
advance, of any fundamental change which had 
been resolved upon in the plan of operation expect- 
ed to be executed through the agency of the Nash- 
ville Convention? 1 have heretofore mentioned 
im this body, that it was through me, in the firs) 
instance, that Mr. Calhoun succeeded in instigating 
the incipient movements in Mississippi, which led 
to the calling of the Nashville Convention. I repeat 
that statement now, and insist that my fellow- 
citizens of Mississippi, who had been thus induced 
to assume the responsibility of calling the general 
convention into being, had a right to expect the 
éarliest information to be given to them of any 
contemplated departure from the original plan of 
operation. When I found out, or was led to 
suspect that we were about to be treated unworthi- 
ly—that the intelligent and patriotic constituency 
whom I represented in part here, were to be kept 
m wrnorance as to the ultimate purposes of those 
whom we had willingly allowed to take the lead in 
this great movement—when I found out, or 
thought I had found out, that a regular scheme had 
been formed for dragging us blindly forward to the 
very precipice of disunion itself, without giving 
us the least token of the true character of the 
journey we were expected to perform, or allowing 


us more than a faint conjecture as to the ultimate | 


terminus of our wanderings over the dreary and 
mysterious desert the crumbling surface of which 
we found ourselves painfully treading, | thought 
the time had arrived when it was my duty to de- 
mand a halt in our onward career towards the goal 
of national ruin, and require that some satisfactory 
reasons should be given for the change of direction 
which seemed to have been ordered at headquar- 
ters, end the entire abandonment of all the original 
patriotic objects, for the attainment of which alone 
had the State and people of Mississippi been will- 


the Southern States at Nashville. 

To make apparent to all here that the call for a 
Nashville Convention originated in certain minds 
in South Carolina, and that Mississippi was in- 
duced to recommend the assemblage of that body, 
without the fact beng made known to her citizens 
that. any purpose was entertained by those who 
insisted on her initiatory action, it will be sufficient 


to rend a letter addressed by Mr. Calhoun himself 


to a constituent of mine, quite distinguished among 
us at present for his prominence as an advocate of 
the rankest disunion doctrines of the day, and not 
a little distinguished formerly in several States in 
in which he has lived for several things of one sort 
or another not at all necessary to be specified. 
‘This letter is dated July the 9th, 1849, and is ad- 
dressed to Collin 8. Tarpley, Esq., of Mississippi. 
it reads as follows: 
Fort Hint, July 9, 1849. 

“Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you for a copy of the 
proceedings of your [Mississippi] meeting. I have read it 
with a creat deal of pleasure. 

* You ask me for my opinion as to the course which should 
be adepréd by the [Mississippi] State Convention, in Oc- 
tober next. 1 have delayed answering your letter until this 


time, thatT might more fully notice the developments atthe | 


North before | gave it. They are more and more adverse 
to us every day. There has not been a single occurrence, 
since the fisiig of Congress, which does not indicate on 
the part of the North a fixed determination to push the 
abolition question to the last extreme. 

“In my opinion there is but one thing that holds out the 
promise of saving both oursélves and the Union, and that is 
a Southern Convetition; and that, if much longer délayed, 
cannot. Itought to have been held this fall, and ought 
not to be delayed beyond another year. All our movements 
ought to look to that result. For that purpose, every South- 
ern State ought to be organized with a central committee, 
aod one in each county. Ours is already. It is indispens- 
able to produce concert and promptaetion. In the mean 
time, firm and resolute resolutions Ought to be adopted by 
yours, and such meetings as may take place before the as- 
rembling of the Legistatures in the fall. They, when they 
meet, ought to take up thesnbject in the most solemn and 
impressive manner. 

“The great object of a Southern Convention should be to 
put forth, in a solemn manner, the causes of our griev- 
ances, in an address to the other States, and to admonish 
tiem, in a solemn manner, as to the consequences which 
must follow, if they ae mat be redressed, and to take 
ineasures preparatory to it, in case they should. not be. 
The cull should be ‘addresved to all those who are desirous 
yo wave the Union and our institutions, md who, in the 





| alternative, should it be forced on us, of submission or 
| dissolving the partnership, would prefer the latter... 

| No State could better take the lead in this great con- 
servative movement than yours. It is destined to be the 


greatest of sufferers if the Abolitionists should sacceed ; and | 


| lam not eertain but by the time your convention meets, or 
at furthest your Legislature, that the time will have come to 
| make the call. With great respect, I am, &c., 

“JOHN C. CALHOUN.” 


| Is there anything said in this letter about a 
_change of the organic law? Is anything said 
| there about a dual Executive? Is anything said 
about the necessity of seceding from the Union, 
unless such an alternative should be forced upon 
the States of the South by long-continned injustice 
and oppression? Is there aught in this letter 
| which was calculated to put us on our guard 
|against any ulterior design that might be enter- 
| tained, soak as has been since so plainly disclesed ? 
| I appeal again to my countrymen everywhere to 
|| say if we of Mississippi were not entitled to a 
| more liberal confidence than was exercised towards 
us by those under whose monitions we had so 
confidingly moved forward, and in fraternal codp- 

| eration with whom we had so zealously acted? — 
| ‘The honorable Senator said that I murdered 
Mr. Calhoun 
| Mr. RHETT. I did not say so. 





Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman said, at any rate, | 


that I hurried him to his grave, and he gave a pa- 
thetic description of this gentleman’s being driven 
| to his sick chamber by agony of mind caused by 
cruel and unjust strictures upon his public course; 
and dehvered what he sajd upon this delicate point 
in such an affected and semi-dramatic manner as 
to show to all who heard him that he was merely 
reciting a lesson which he had gotten by heart be- 
| fore he came into this Hall, and expected, in re- 
peating it before so large an andience, to acquire 
| some little character as a sort of Senatorial Roscius. 


| Mr. RHETT. I stand by alll have said. 


Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman know that | 


| when an attempt was made in this Chamber by a 
person no longer a member of this body, to dis- 
| honor the character of Mr. Calhoun, only a few 


| days subsequent to his decease, I rose in my place, 
ing to take the initiative in calling a convention of |, 


and in a few remarks, not wholly deficient in 
spirit, undertook to defend the illustrious de- 


| 


ceased from what 1 deemed a most unjust and | 


illiberal attack? Does he know that my interpo- 
| sition in this very affair involved me in a most 


| serious personal difficulty? Will the true friends , 


| of Mr. Calhoun unite in saying that I hurried him 

|to his grave? Sir, no true friend of his would say 
it. I tread the unworthy imputation scornfully 

| and contemptuously under my feet. 

| Sir, before I quit this branch of the subject en- 

tirely, and whilst we still have Mr. Calhoun under 

consideration, let me urge my friend from South 


| Carq@jina, (Mr. Burier,] if he has not yet read | 


his work on Government, to lose no time in 
‘\ making himself acquainted with its contents. I 
|| assure him, with all sincerity, that I admire it ex- 


ceedingly. It ts marked wrth all that vigor and | 


| profundity of thought by which its author was so 
| distinguished, and is in several respects worthy of 
any man that the present age has produced. I can- 
not say that I entirely concur in all the theoretic no- 

| tions so strikingly set forth in it; but [ should cer- 
tainly feel unwilling to say anything in decided 
| dispraise of its general merits upon so cursory an 
examination as | have had it in my power to be- 
| stow upon it. The first portion of the work I have 
|| been particularly struck with, and though the sec- 
| ond part, which is more a sort of indirect defence 
| of his own particular course as a public man than a 
| mere scientific disquisition on Government, isin my 

| judgment replete with sophistical reasonings and 
| erroneous conclusions; yet lam so much disposed 

_ to admire the portion of it for which I have already 
avowed a preference that I shall venture to lay be- 
| fore the Senate several extracts therefrom, which I 
| trust will prove not a little instructive to those of 
| us who are eternally railing out against legislative 
|| compromises. I am inclined to hope, that after a 
| while I shall be recognized as far more friendly to 
" thisgreat man’s character, and decidedly less hostile 
‘| to his memory, than some of those who are known 
| to have been habitually envious of him whilstliving, 
'| and eagerly ambitious (as ramor says) of mount- 
| ing into his seat in this body before he had grown 
| altogether tired of occupying it. himself. One 
|| thing is certain: the honorable Senator whd hes 
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so ostentatiously taken it upon himse f to 
| this great man against an assault that t have ney 
meditated, was not understood, whilst Mr. Calhons 
was upon the public stage, to be quite as much die 
posed to sympathize with him and f0 give him a 
manly support, as many others who deem it uni. 
coming to male a special parade of their ad Miration 
and friendship for him; and it was generally unde. 
stood that the gentleman to whom I am at presen, 
responding was altogether willing, when occasion 
served, or his own self-esteem prompted, to ¢q\j 
in question the intellectual powers of the grom 
Carolinian, and to suggest that he had been quite 
long enough in the occupancy of high politica) 
station, and ought to be more than willing to civ, 
wy to younger men of more capacity for action, 
| and of opinions better suited to the noble age of 
| progress in which we live and act. " 
But for the extracts promised. 1 turn to the 
|| early portions of the volume, where Mr. Calhouy 
'| has undertaken to draw a distinction between wha 
| he calls absolute and constitutional governments, 
| Let us see what he says of constitutional govern. 
ments in connection with compromises: 


* Constitutional governments, of whatever form, are, jp. 
deed, mitch more sinvilarto each other, in their structyrs 
|| and character, than they are, respectively, to the absotute 

governments, even of their own class. All constitutiong 

goveraments, of whatever class they may be, take the sense 
of the community by its parts—each through its appropriate 
organ; and regard the sense of all its parts, as the sense of 
the whole. They all rest on the right of suffrage, and the 
| responsibility of rulers, directly or indirectly. On the con. 
| trary, all absolute governments, of whatever form, concen. 
| trate power in one uncontrolled and irresponsible individuat 
| or body, whose will is regarded as tie Sense of the commn. 
nity. And hence, the great and broad distinction betwee, 
governments is—not that of the one, the few, or the many 

—but of the constitutional and the absolute. . 

** From this there results another distinction, which, a- 
| though secondary in its character, very stfotigly marks the 

difference between these forms of government. I refer to 
their respective conservative principle; that is, the prin- 
ciple by which they are upheld and preserved. This prin. 
ciple, in constitutional governments, is compromise ; and in 
absolute govertiments, is force—as will be next explained 

“Tt has been already shown that the same constitution of 

man Which leads those who govern to oppress the governed 

—if not prevented—will, with equal force and certainty, 

lead the latter to resist Oppression, when possessed of the 
means of doing so peaceably abd successfully. But abso 
lute governments, of all forts, exclade atl other means of 
resistance to their authority, than that of force; and of 
course Jeave no other alternative to the governed but to ac- 
quiesce in oppression, however great it may be, or to resort 
to force to ptt down the government. But the dread of 
such a resort must necessarily lead the government to pre- 
pare to meet force in order to protect itself; and hence, of 
| necessity, force becomes the conservative principle of all 
| such governments. 

*<On the contrary, the government of the concurrent 
majority, where the organism is perfect, excludes the pos- 
| sibijity of oppression, by giving to each interest, or portion, 

or order, where there are established classes, the means 0 

protecting itself, by its negative, against all measures calcu- 

Jated to advance the peculiar interests of others at its ex- 

pense. Its effect, then, is to cause the different interests, 
portions, or orders, as the case may be, to desist from at- 
| tempting to adopt any measure calculated to promote tie 
|| prosperity of one, or more, by sacrificing that of others ; aud 
i| thus to force them to unite in such measures only as would 
promote the prosperity of all, as the only means to prevent 
|| the suspension of the action of the government ; and there- 
|| by to avoid anarchy, the greatest of allevils. It is by menns 
'| of such authorized and effectual resistance, that oppression 
| is prevented, and the necessity of resorting to force super- 
seded, in governmetits of the concurrent majority; and hence 
compromise instead of force becomes their conservative 
| principle. 
| It would, perhaps, be more strictly correct to trace the 
| conservative principle of constitutional governments, to the 
necessity which compels the different interests, or portions, 
| or orders, to compromise—as the only way to promote their 
| respective prosperity, and to avoid anarchy—rather than 
to compromise itself. No necessity can be more urgeut 

| or imperious, than that of avoiding anarchy. [tis the same 

| as that which makes government indispensable to preserve 

| society ; and is not less imperative than that which compeis 
|| Obedience to superior force. Traced to this source, the 

' voice of a people—uttered under the necessity of avoiding 

the greatest of calamities, through the organs of a govern- 
|| ment so constructed as to ee the expression of all 
|| partial and selfish interests, and to give a full and faitliful 

utterance to the sense of the whole community, in reference 
| to its common welfare—may, without impiety, be called 
|| the woice of God. ‘To call any other so, would be im 
|| pious.” 


7 Have we not framed this compromise ‘‘to avoid 
| anarchy,’’ and bloodshed, and violence? In my 
|| opinion, anarchy has been prevented by the adop- 
| tion of this blessed compromise. It was for the 
| adoption of such a compromise that the ae le of 
|| Mississippi, under the direction of Mr. Calhoun, 
|| first ook th step which led to the first Nashville 
+ Convention. e have obtained a compromise 


| equitable in all its parts, and we are content. 
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vain, Mr. Calhoun says: 
a“ It would thus seem almost necessary that governments | 
id commence in some one of the simple and absolute 
, “which, however w2!! suited to the community in its 
— stages, must, in its progress, lead to oppression and 
a power, and, finally, to an appeal to force, to be 
—_— ded by a military despotism, unless the conflicts to 
~ rn it leads should be fortunately adjusted by a compro- 
= ‘which will give to the respective parties a participa- 
, the control of the government; and thereby fay the | 
dation of a constitutional government, to be afterwards 
= ed and perfected. Such governments have been em- 
a the product of circumstances. And hence the 
Lees of one people imitating the government of another. 
a nce, also, the importance of terminating all civil 
Awiicts by a compromise, which shall prevent either party | 
jrom obtaining complete control, and thus subjecting the 
other.” 
In like manner the difficulties which we encoun- 
tered have been ‘fortunately adjusted by a com- 
romise.”” Had it not been adopted I fear civil 
war would haveensued. In fact I could name the 


muse, 
gon 
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already, I have never denounced the State of South 


| Carolina in my life. Lhonor the noble Palmetto 


State as much as her own sons can honor her. I 
have never denounced the government of that 


State; and I have always spoken in terms of ad- | 
| miration of her great men, her illustrious patriots 
_and sages of the present and of former generations. | 


Sir, as a true-hearted American, | glory in claiming 


| as fellow-countrymen the Graysons, the Petti- | 


grues, the Poinsetts, the Hamiltons, the Haynes, 
the Butlers, the Thompsons, the Liebers, and a 
thousand other noble names that stand consecrated 
in the recollection of every patriot in this broad 


| Union who truly loves his country and takes pride 


yilitary leaders who were expected by their ad- || 
miring friends to gain immortal glory in the antici- || 


pated conflict of arms. The honorable Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] attended public 
meetings at which two distinguished military gen- | 
demen of my own State were named as the persons 

best suited to command the armies of the South 
in the war then expected to occur. I believe that 
he himself aided in doing anticipated honor wo one | 
or both of them as such. Each one of those | 
persons, too, Was nominated to the Presidency of 
the Southern Republic. They were marked out 
for military avd civic honors by hundreds of toasts 
drunk on various oceasions. They were specially 
referred to by Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, in | 
a letter addressed to a committee, in my own State, | 
who invited him to attend what is known to all of 


‘‘Jeaders’’ of the South in the contest of arms then | 
looked on as impending. 

Mr. RHETT. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say a single word in justice to others? 

Mr. FOOTE. I will allow the Senator, at any 
time, to make an explanation, although he has 


in her just fame. 

I have rejoiced to see gentlemen also who differed 
with me here in Congress upon questions connected 
with this scheme of compromise, when they re- 
turned home to their constituents, pursuing a course 
eminently conservative in its character. I will say, 
(though perhaps it may do him some injury in 
South Carolina, owing to the present unfortunate 
state of excitement there, and the prejudice enkin- 
dled against myself,) that I have felt particularly 
gratified at the course recently pursued by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, who sits 
nearest to me, [Mr. Burter.] Its not for me to 


| state here the special acts of that gentleman which 


| tions coming from such a source. 


have commanded my approbation, nor do I know 
that he would attach the least value to commenda- 
I have always 


| felt bound to make a liberal allowance for peculiar 


|| indebte 
us as the “Quitman festival,’’ as the selected || 


not always granted that privilege to myself. \ 


Mr. RHETT. Ido not propose to say any- | 
thing now in relation to myself; I merely wish to | 
say that I think the Senator has done injustice to 
distinguished men not here. I presume he alludes 
to persons in his own State: he says that I was 
present at a meeting at which they were spoken | 
of as the military leaders of the South. 

Mr. FOOTE. What I said was this: that toasts 
were drunk at a meeting at which the honorable 
Senator was present, which referred to them as the 
leaders of the South in the event of a civil war; | 
and at which they were also nominated as suita- 
Napeeres to be at the head of a Southern Re- 
public. 

Mr. RHETT. I know of no meeting, at which 
[ was present, at which they were spoken of as 
military leaders of the South. I never believed 
one word of all that has been said in relation to 
the blood to be shed in such a matter. 
toasts may have been given to General Quitman | 
and to Colonel Davis as fit persons for the presi- 
One 9 a Southern Confederacy; but as to war 
an 
anything of the sort. | 

Mr. FOOTE, I tell the gentleman that Mr. | 
Pickens, whose name I never mention with any 
intention of doing him disrespect, did write a letter, | 
which was published in several papers of Missis- 
sippl, which I put into my Stamina and read 
every day, asa part of each of some one hundred 
speeches or so, in which he did designate General 
Quitman and Colonel Davis as the selected lead- 
ers of the South in the contest of then ex- 
pected by certain persons in South 
say that in my opinion, a civil war was confidently 
expected in my own §tate, and in other States of 
the Union by certain ns. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from | 
South Carolina (Mr. Ruzrr] has endeavored, | 
by his general course of remark, to impair what | 
little efficiency an address to this body from me | 
might probably have, both here and elsewhere, | 
by describing me as the especial enemy of his own | 
State, of her prosperity, and of her honor. 
Seems to conceive that 


| hostile sentiments, as any other person. 


Perhaps || 


oodshed, I never believed there would be | 


local circumstances; and I have uniformly said, 
what my heart has felt, that the country is greatly 
to the exertions of that noble body of 
men, whether called coéperationists, or by any 
other name, who prevented the dread measure of 
separate secession from being*taken by the State 
of South Carolina, which the honorable Senator 
from that State, [Mr. Ruerr,) who sits furthest 
from me, had so much at heart and urged so 
warmly in all his addresses to the people. 

Such is my attitude, and such are my sentiments. 
I am not at all ashamed to occupy that attitude, or 
avow such sentiments. There is a short narrative 
of facts which I can make in illustration of my 
own position and feelings towards South Carolina 
and her gallant sons, that I am sure will not be 
unseasonable at the present moment. My course 
towards the State of South Carolina is so well 
known here te every honorable Senator that it is 
almost impossible, if | have shown that | cherish 
special hostility for that gallant State, or could 


indulged in this line of remark. As I have said | 
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afterwards adopted by the State of Virginia; and 
requesting, that if I approved of the plan, I should 
unite my persuasions with his m procuring suoh 
action precisely at the hands of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] (for he was the 
»erson who had addressed the letter to Mr. Ritchie 
in 1833,) as had formerly eventuated so success- 
fully. He thought that the gentleman just referred 
to should at once address letters to influential 
friends of his at Richmond, where, fortunately, the 


| ordinary Legislature and the Convention calle! to 


desire to see her subjected to detriment of any kind, | 


that intelligent and discerning members of this 
body should not find it out. Now, among the 
members here, the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunrer]} would be perhaps as apt, for 
various reasons, to ascertain the existence of such 
He is 
known to have been the special friend of Mr. 
Calhoun during his lifetime, and is not less dis- 
tinguished for the sympathy which he has ever 


i 


manifested for the State of South Carolina and her || 


political fortunes. 

Now, sir, itso happens that at the close of the last 
session of Congress a transaction occurred, which 
never would have been mentioned in this body, so 
far as Iam connected with it, but for the extraordi- 
nary attack which has been made upon me, and 
which, when made known, will, I am sure, satisfy 
every fair-minded man that I am one of the last 


| persons in the country who can be justly charged 


with a disposition to o 
| any wer. the State of 
|| ment whi 

lina. I i] 


He chiefly at the instance of a gentleman who was 
haveassailed South Caro- || at that time a member of General Jackson’s 


ress or unduly annoy in 
uth Carolina. The state- 
ch I am about to make is as follows: 
Early in the month of March last I met the Sen- 
ator from Virginia one morning, and he addressed 
me in substance somewhat thus: The condition of 
things in South Carolina is becoming quite alarm- 
ing. I am apprehensive of a collision between 
that State and the General Government, unless 


reform the constitution of the State were both then 
sitting, urging that steps should be immediately 
taken by Virginia, to avert the evil results then , 
supposed to be imminent in South Carolina, by ap 
pointing a regular commissioner of peace, whose 
business it should be, in imitation of Mr. Leigh’s 
august example in 1833, to proceed to the capital of 
South Carolina and use his best offices to prevent 
the threatened catastrophe. I will not go into ail 
the particulars of the affair. It is sufficient to say 
that letters were written to Richmond; and, upon 
my suggestion, similar letters were written by the 
same personage to Governor Lowe of Maryland, 
and the Hon. Louis McLane, urging correspondent 
action upon the part of the State of Maryland. 
How the affair resulted precisely, [ am not able to 
say; but I will gratify the Senate by calling for 
the reading of the two letters of the distinguished 
gentleman alluded to, one of which is dated in 
1833, and the other almost twenty years thereafler, 
The Clerk will please to read the first of these let- 
ters in order of time, and then the second. 

Mr. HUNTER. [If the Senator from Missgis- 
sippi will allow me, I will state that my recoiléc- 
tion does not accord precisely with his. The first 
suggestion came from the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who spoke to me on 
that subject, and said he was apprehensive that 
there might be a collision between the State of 
South Carolina and the General Government, and 
he thought something ought to be done to prevent 
it. He suggested that the appointment of a com- 
missioner heretofore had produced a very salutary 
effect, and might do so again. I concurred with 
him that everything ought to be done which could 
be done to prevent that difficulty. The Senator 
from Mississippi coneurred in that opinion, and 
expressed a wish that the State of Virginia should 
send a commissioner for the purpose of preventing 
that collision. I had some conference with friends 
in Virginia on that subject, and it was concluded 
that it was premature to act at that time, as the 
Convention had not been ealled, and might not 
be convened, and if convened, it might be done 
under such auspices as to prevent hasty and pre- 
cipitate action. The details of the conversation 
which I had with the Senator from Mississippi, I 
do not pretend to recollect; nor do I remember 
whether the conversation between us commenced 
with him or myself. He is certainly right in his 


| recollection that we had more than one conversa- 
|| tion on the subject. 


Mr. FOOTE. I never heard before of any pre- 
vious interview between the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Virginia. i 

Mr. HUNTER. Justice to my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burier,] with whom I am 


' very intimate, requires me to say that he never 


friendly interposition of some kind should take |, 


pee Ee went on then to remind me of ie for- 
mer effective interposition of Virginia in the year 
1833; suggested that this interposition had occurred 


made any suggestion in relation to that subject. 
Mr. BUTLER. Never. 
Mr. FOOTE. And I was especially cautious 
not to have any interview with him on the subject. 
The first time it was brought to my mind, was 
when the honorable Senator from Virginia spoke 
to me in the manner I have already described. 1 
had a conversation with the honorable Senator 
from Michigan on the subject. I told him that 
there could be no doubt of the pro ay of the act, 
and I mingled my counsels with his for the par- 
pose of bringing it about. [ had several confer- 
ences afterwards, of a very agreeable character, 
with the honorable Senator from Virginim on this 
subject Must before I left here, at the jast session. 
At first a single commissioner was spoken of, in 
accordance with the old example, but some diffi- 
culties arising, not necessary to be explained now, 
with regard to the selection of the person, I sug- 
gested the propriety of having two commissioners 


lina and the course of policy adopted by her, in a || Cabinet, and now a member of this body, who , instead of one, and it was agreed to at once by the 
very peculiar and unkind manner. Both theSen- | had addressed a letter to the editor of the Richmond | honorable Senator from Mich . 1 went im- - 
‘tore from South Carolina have, to.some extent, | Eaguirer, recommending the course which was || mediately to the lodgings of the from Vir- 
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ginia, and informed him of the change. 
it his approval. I went further, and undertook to 


suggest, that inasmuch as Maryland and Virginia | 
united in bringing about the estab- | 


had happil 


lishment of this Union, or rather, had taken the 


incipient steps towards establishing it, and inas- | 
much as these States were alike in another im- | 
poriant respect, at that time, each having in ses- 

sion, within its limits, not only the ordinary legis- || 
lative body, but a convention called for the purpose | 


of remodifying the organic law, my friend from 
Michigan should be also called upon to address 
letters to distinguished gentlemen, then at Annapo- 


elis, in Maryland, so as to induce that State to co- | 


operate with Virginia in this noble and patriotic 
task, 
These letters were written, as 1 have already 
described, to Governor Lowe. 
In order to give the whole history of this thing 


properly, (hoping not to exhaust the patience of 


the Senate,) 1 will call attention, for a moment, to 
the original letter, written to the State of Virginia, 
in the year 1832. I will read first a paragraph 
from the Richmond Enquirer, of December 13th, 
1832, and then the extract which it introduces: 


** Besides these, the whole militia of South Carolina is to 
be reorganized and prepared for action—the citizens to be 
classified from sixteen years of age upwards—the Governor 
is to purchase ten thousand stand of small arms, with the 
necessary accoutrements, &c., &c. Who can say to this 
phrensied spirit, ‘Thus far, and no further??, Whocan say 
what the next month or week may bring forth? Violence 
on the part of ber citizens, civil war, and blood. And can 
we see this prospect unmoved? Can Virginia forbear to 
use all the influence to which she is entitled? Will she 
stand aloof? Will she wait till the storm bursts, and war 
perhaps sweeps across the fields of South Carolina? Can 
she not throw herself between the contending parties, and 
contribute whatever of moral force she may exert to save 
this blessed Union from nullification, as well as the rights 
of the States from the tariff? 

*¢ These reflections have been suggested to us by the news 
of yesterday, and by aletter we have received from one ot 
the ablest men in the country. We ask his pardon for lay- 


ing extracts from it before the Legislature, keeping his name | 


strictly to ourselves. ‘The members of the Legislature will 


weigh them for what they are worth. From the high char- | 


acter of their author—from the deep importance of the sub- 
ject—from the momentous crisis which we are approach- 
ing--we respectfully think them entitled to serious atten- 
tion. But the press is open; and without meaning in the 
slightest degree to urge our own crude suggestions upon 
the public, we invite the true and able men of the land to 
lay their reflections before their countrymen. Now’s the 
day, and now’s the hour. 
EXTRACT. 

““The impending crisis isa fearful one. What is to be 
the resuit? The question is before me day and night. As 
you have justly observed, we are between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If the General Government succeed, is there 
not reason to fear that State rights will be in danger, and 
that the federal arm may become too strong at some future 
period? On the other band, if Seuth Carolina succeed, 
either in the project of nullification, or in that of secession, 


the Union is virtually dissolved, and we shall follow the | 


fate, of the other republics that have checkered the eventful 
map ofhbistory. What,then,istobedone? If South Caro- 
lina proceed as she has begun, the shock must be met, and 
our institutions may be demolished in the conflict. There 
is scarcely time, even were this Congress perfectly well 
disposed, to settle such a question between now and the 
first of February next; and if there were, it is not in human 
nature that the whole protective system, enormous as it is 
in its application, should be instantaneously abandoned. 
And this, and this alone, would satisfy the South Carolina 
politicians! Under these circumstances, it has occurred to 
me that Virginia might interpose most efficaciously, and 
add another leaf to the wreath which adorns her civie chap- 
let. Suppose the Legislature should appoint a committee 
of four or five of the most eminent citizens to proceed to 
South Carolina, and to entreat her Convention and her 
Legislature to recall her late steps, and at all events to de- 
lay her final action till another trial is made to reduce the 
tariff. Possibly the measure would be more certain if Vir- 
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} Our country is now ir one of those conjunctures. 
| can look at the true state of feeling in South Carolina with- 
| Out the most gloomy forebodings. 




















a The ( ‘ompromise Meanie Ry: F vote: 


He gave || ous aid from real friends, even he imay not be able to carry 
| us through unseathed.”’ 


The second extract from the letter of Mr. Cass 
was next read, as follows: 


“ Extraordinary conjunctures in national affairs demand | 


extraordinary efforts, and sometimes extraordinary means. 
Noman 


A great majority of her 
people seem determined to secede from the Union. It is 
no part of my business to investigate the causes of this state 


| of feeling, or the consequences which may flow from it. 


I ain only dealimg with facts, with our actual position as a 
nation, and the best remedy that can be practically applied. 
And what is it? You know, as well as I do, the high 
character of the South Carolinians, their sensitiveness to 
anything that looks like,political oppression or degradation. 
That they have serious wrongs to complain of [ am among 
the last to deny; but when the Northern Democracy is 
coming up to the good work of checking the projects of 
abolition, and of endeavoring to produce a better and 


| sounder state of feeling with respect to the slave question, 
| and when the compromise measures of the last session 


hold out a rational ground of hope for the future, it is un- 


| fortunate indeed that there is a disposition in South 


Carolina to push resistance to the extremity of seces 
sion. Do you not think that a commission composed 
of two or more high and able men sent to that State from 
Virginia, as was done upon a former memorable occasion, 


to bear a missive of friendship, and to beg the people, ia the , 


name of the good old Commonwealth, that we all so much 
revere, to pause, and to accept the security of a com- 
promise, at any rate till it is violated, would now, as 
heretofore, be productive of the happiest results? Would 
it not furnish a reasonable ground to delay all action till the 
crisis is passed—for delay itself is often the most efficient 
remedy? Would it not furnish to the leading mena just 


reason not for retracing their steps, but for stopping in them || 
at present, and thus save that pride of opinion and charac- | 
ter, without which, neither individuals nor communities | 


will ever accomplish any great object? 
this idea, nor indeed have I time. 
suggestion. 


I need not pursue 
Allow me one additional 


Union and the Constitution in their true spirit, devoid of 


| loose construction and assumed power, to join in this mis- 
| sion of love and peace, to entreat a sister to pause in her 


course, and to listen to the eutreaties of her associates, who 
have the same interest, and must eventually meet with the 
same fate? I throw out this hasty idea, and I ain inclined 
to believe that the additional solemnity which this course 
would give would produce the happiestresults. I have not 
time to write more than to urge you, by your love of coun- 
try, to give this matter your best refleetion, and come up 
with the powerful support of the Enquirer to the rescue. 
If you do, | shall look for the restoration of peace and con- 
fidence. 


| us.?? 


| commend this Administration. 


Mr. President, I have been charged by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
with having manifested an undue disposition to 
I have been pro- 


_nounced ‘‘the eulogist of the Administration.” 


This is not the first time that this charge has been 
made. I am not at all sensitive in regard to it, 
but I feel bound to put myself right. I have never 
commended this Administration with regard to 
any subject whatsoever, whatever approval I ma 

have felt to be due to it, except in connection with 
the execution of the fugitive slave law and the 
general plan of compromise. I have said, and I 
felt it, that the President of the United States has 
done his duty as a patriot, in recommending, in 
his message, that we should recognize the scheme 


| of adjustment as definitive in its character. I have 


= should call upon North Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- | 
¥ 


ama, to appoint similar committees to meet hers at Colum- 
bia, and to join in the good work. In all political ferment- 
ations, time, if nota positive cure, is almost sure to lead to 
one, Suppose Virginia, too, should address Congress in 


said and felt that he was entitled to public grati- 
tude for his faithful efforts to carry into effect the 
fugitive slave law. I have said that, I am not 
afraid to say it again. But those who infer from 


that that I approve the whole course of the Admin- || 
istration have made a great mistake. I knew that | 


this Administration was fighting the battle of the 
Union; I knew that we had to depend on this 


Administration, in a great degree, for the salvation: 


of the Union; and therefore, as a patriot, I was 


| not willing to stab the arm that was raised for the || 


one of those forcible appeals she so well knows how to || 


make, and urge an immediate commencement as well as a 
great reduction of the tariff, stating all the great considera- 
tions which require it, and should at the same time address 
the State of South Carolina as a sister, suffering under the 
same system, and entreat her, out of regard to 
the other Southern States, to the integrity of the Union, 
and, in fact, to the cause of free government through the 
worid, to delay her action, and to try to procure@ modifi- 
cation of the tariff, &e. 
* 7 . oF * * * 

** Would not the result be favorable? At any rate, is 
there not such a probability of it as to justify the attempt? 
Events are pressin 
hardly Know what the next hour will produce: of course 
no time is to be lost. 


*““The times are portentous, and satisfied I am that if 


Virginia does not put her shoulder to the wheel, our fate 
hangs by athread. The President wiil do all that wisdom, 
firmness, and integrity can effect; but still, without zeal- 


so rapidly upon one another, that we || 


j 


Virginia, to || 


defence of the Constitution. 
throw impediments in the way of the successful 


administration of public concerns at such a mo- | 


ment. I was not willing to weaken in the least 


degree the efficiency of this Administration for the || 


high purpose I had chiefly at heart—the restora- 
tion of concord to this land. 
in relation to the course of the Administration on 
other topics. But certain itis, and I say it frankly, 


| that whilst I have seen nothing in the course of 


i 


the Administration which would induce me to 
indulge in vindictive reprehension, yet there are 
measures which I coul 
fully approved, and which, under different cireum- 
stances, I should feel it my duty to express my- 
self as not approving. I hope this explanation 
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_ resolutions declaring the Compromise measi) res ; 
| be a final settlement of all the questions growin. 


| mise measures themselves. 


How would it do to invite any of the other | 
slaveholding States, who have the same interests as Vir- | 
| ginia and South Carolina, and a desire to preserve the | 


God alone knows what the future has in store for 


I was not willing to | 


mention that I have not c aa oe on : 
without limitation or restriction, save that it must 






[Dec. 19, 


Senare, 


— 


will be satisfactory to the honorable Senator, | 
is certainly satisfactory to my own conscience 
If the Senators now desire to adjourn I wil] o. 
way for that purpose. 
On the motion of Mr. MANGUM, the 
then adjourned. 


t 
ill rive 


Senate 





rr Frmay, December 19, 1851. 

THE COMPROMISE MEASURES, 
The hour of one o’clock having arrived, anq the 
out of the subject of domestic slavery, being the 


special order— 
Mr. FOOTE resumed the floor, and continyeg 


| his remarks, as follows: 


Mr. Presipent: It must be obvious to all tha: 
the merits of this resolution, if merits it possess 
depend entirely upon the character of the compro. 
If they are of req} 
and great value, and are thus entitled to be main. 


| tained and executed faithfully and efficiently, wi) 


a view to securing the national repose and the con. 
tinued success of free institutions in this country, 
then, sir, is the adoption of such a resolution as 
the one under consideration obviously desirabje 
and necessary under the circumstances eXisting, 
the nature of which has already been once or twice 
explained in hearing of the Senate. Much has 
been said in opposition to the measures of compro. 
mise by both the Senators from South Carolina, 
I shall not now enter into a very elaborate defence 
of them. Nothing could be, in my opinion, more 
unprofitable in itself, or less entertaining to this 
body. There is hardly an intelligent boy who has 
reached his fifteenth year, who does not understand 
each of these enactments, and in all its bearings, 
The ablest minds of the country have been occv- 
| pied in elucidating every point of the pending con- 


in me to entertain a hope of supplying additional 
elucidation of them. 

But, sir, certaur remarks have been made—| 
| will not say that arguments have been offered, for 
| the remarks to which I refer did not approximate 

to the dignity of argument—certain suggestions 
| hostile to these measures have been thrown up, in 
| quite a cursory and immethodical manner, to which 
I believe it is my duty at the present time to give 
| a mere passing notice. The Senator from South 
Carolina who sits most distant from me, [Mr. 


| 

: 

| troversy, and it would be nota little presumptuous 
| 

' 


|| Ruert,] declared, in a solemn manner, his epinion 


that the admission of California was unconstitu- 
tional. Has he, sir, given us any reason for his 
entertainment of that opinion? None, sir, except 
one based upon a certain letter that I had the honor 
at one time of subscribing with certain colleagues 
of mine, which has been discussed all over the 
country, in the newspapers and elsewhere, to such 
an extent as to make the very mention of this little 
epistle positively disgusting to any man not prone 
to occupy his mind exclusively in scrutinizing 
trivialities. Sir, 1 have heretofore stated the cir- 
cumstances in which that letter originated, and 
have explained its true object and import; and | 
hold it to be next to impossible that any man, 
however disposed to misjudge me, can regard that 
letter as intimating the least doubt as to the coneti- 
tutionality of admitting California. The position 
assumed by me the other day, that this act ot 


| legislation was in conformity with the Constitu- 


_ tion, remains altogether unshaken. This act of 
| admission, as all must admit, does* not vary in 
| substance or phraseology from every other act of 
' a similar kind which has been heretofore adopted 
| for many ygars past. If other new States have 
| been constiMtionally admitted, which have found 
| their. way into the Union by means of a legislative 
| proceeding precisely similagin all respects to the 
act admitting California, how can the validity of 


| her admission be controverted ? 
I have said nothing || 


The new State has been simply admitted upon 
a footing with the older States of the Confederacy, 
without any condition or qualification whatsoever; 
and even Mr. Calhoun taught his political disciples, 
whilst living, what was certainly quite obvious 
without any such teaching, that the discretion of 
Congress in the admission of new States was 


become satisfied that the new State applying for 
admission possessed a government republican in 


aoe -. 
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a ne blic stitution; and I | 
California has a republican con 3 


would respectfully suggest, that ifany donbt should ] 
ari upon this particular point, we might expect 
objections, based upon this very delicate ground, 
to emanate much more naturally elsewhere than in 
the State of South Carolina, whose own particular 
form of government has been oftentimes denied to 
be altogether as republican in its form as might be 
reasonably desired. This remark will not, I trust, 
Le rezarded as at all disparaging to this renowned 
Commonwealth, whose citizens have of late, as I 
learn, begun to testify a somewhat eager desire to 
modify their present organic law, so as to make it 
conform more nearly to the true republican model. 
Sir, ninety-nine jurists out of every hundred to be 
found in the country, have decided the act of ad- 
mitting California to be strictly constitutional; and 
a year or two hence all reasonable men will won- 
der how any doubt coald ever have been supposed 
to exist upon this subject. Atany rate, sir, I shall 
not now discuss this question, and shall proceed 
to exumine matters of more urgency. 

The Senator from South Carolina {Mr. Ruerr] 
says that he sees the Wilmot proviso in the 
ect admitting California. Well, sir, the optics 
ef the gentleman must be wondrously keen. 
Does the gentleman know what the Wilmot pro- 
yiso is? Does he know that it in terms applies to 
the vacant territory of the Republic, and cannot 
by possibility be made to operate within the limits | 
ef a sovereign State? The Wilmot proviso, in 
terms, excludes or prohibits slavery wheresoever 
it operates; the act of admitting California does 
notallude to slavery at all. Waiving all regular 
argument upon this head, | will proceed to notice 
one or two other considerations connected with 
this subject. Sir, permit me to say that I do not 
at all doubt the passage of the resolution; the only 
question is, when it will be brought to a decisive 
yote. Indeed, I feel assured that not more than 
eight or nine votes in this body can be possibly 
castagainstit. Still, the field of discussion is more 
or less inviting, and it may not be we unprofit- 
able to us to continue to perambulate it a little while 
longer. The Senator from South Carolina, who 
sits most distant from me, [Mr. Ruerr,} in the 
early part of his remarks, undertook to denounce 
the Missouri compromise as oppressive and un- 
constitutional, and to reprehend the Southern 
States of the Union for what he deems their dis- 
graceful submission to it; and with that singular | 
consistency which belongs to his history as a 
public man, in the course of his extended range of | 
observation, we found him after a while lamenting 
most dolorously that the Nashville Convention, 
in which body he was most undoubtedly somewhat 
of a leading character, had demanded this same | 
Missouri compromise line, and been flatly refused | 
it by the action of Congress in passing the measures 
of adjustment in the very face of this most pre- | 
sumptuous and insolent demand. 

Why, sir, in the gentleman’s speech which I have | 
here before me—a speech delivered in Charleston | 
afew days after the adjournment of the conven- | 
tion—he indulges the same strain of complaint | 
and lamentation over the expected refusal of | 
Congress to obey the mandate from Nashville, the | 
sending forth of which he had so efficiently insti- || 
gated. Now,sir,the gentleman is a Southern man; | 
yes, sir, and sets himself up as a special champion | 
of the South—a fervid and furious vindicator of 

Southern rights. I asked him just now, if he || 
knew what the Wilmot proviso was ?—not because 
I did-not suppose that the gentleman was quite 
well acquainted with the hideous features of this | 
legislative monster; and I ask him in the same 

spirit now, if he knows what the Missouri Compro- | 
mise is? Sir, the gentlemen knows, and every- | 
body else knows, that the Missouri Compro- 
mise is the Wilmot proviso,, in substance and 
phraseology, except that it is limited in its ap- 
plication to a particular portion of the public 
territory, that is to say, to all lying north of the | 
line of 36° 30’; whilst the Wilmot proviso applies 
to all vacant territory whatever. They are pre- 
cisely similar, I say, sir,in principle and in terms, 
the only difference beng that which I have just spe- | 
cified. “ Now, the gentleman desires that the Mis- | 
souri Compromise line should be run through Cali- | 
fornia. Cuibono? What advantage does he ex- | 
pect the Southgo reap from the extension of the 


ss = 
cter. Sir, ne one has yet doubted that | 


| resettle it as often as she pleases. 


|| nia where slave labor is ever li 


Senator from Virginia, [ 
_approved in South Carolina as any of her own | 
sons, voted for both of these measures; and, sir, || 
the Utah bill passed this House with only two | 
| Southern votes against it. 
| House also by an overwhelming majority of South- | 
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Missouri Compromise line to t 

true, that at the present time the constitution of 
the State of California excludes slavery from that 
State; but that provision in the constitution of 
California is not, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable. It is well known that a 
sovereign State at the time of her admission, and 
ever after, has a right to settle this question, and to 
No one doubts 
this. California, then, in consequence of her 
admission, in consequence of her recognition as a 
sovereign State, has a right at the present time to 
admit slavery if she desires to do so; and some 
people think (though I will not go fully into that 


| delicate subject now) that the climate, soil, and 


mineral productions of the State are favorable 
to the introduction of slavery. At any rate I 
confess my willingness to enjoy the chance 
of such a state of things ultimately arising. But 
the gentleman from South Carolina does not ap- 
pear willing that any possibility should continue 
to exist for the future introduction of slavery in 
California. He cries aloud, ‘* Give us the line of 
the Missouri Compromise through California.” 
I am informed, and I beg to be corrected if I make 
any mistake, that every valuable gold mine in 
California lies north of this same line of 36° 30’. 


| This is the precise region that a certain class | 
| of Southern extremists are constantly complain- 


ing that the Southern slaveholders have been 
excluded from—the country'to which they wish 
to have the privilege of carrying their slaves and 
employing hen in the profitable business of dig- 
ging for mineral treasures. Sir, a change in the 
constitution of California may hereafter secure 


| the benefits so much desired to the slaveholders of 
| the South. 
| California are already beginning to turn upon 
| their golden hinges for our admission into this 
| real E] Dorado. But this bright prospect seems not 
| to open upon the vision of the honorable Senator 


Indeed, some say that the gates of 


from South Carolina. He looks, or did look whilst 
at the Nashville Convention, and for many months 
thereafter, alone to the advantages expected by 
him to result from the extension of the Missouri 
Compromise line to the Pacific. In other words, 


| he prefers that, in the well-known language of the 
| Missouri Compromise, ‘slavery or involuntary 


servitude save for crime, &c., shall be forever ex- 
cluded.”” Yes, sir, forever, by the terms of a 


|| compromise, which can only be set aside, when | 
once adopted, by a villainous breach of faith. Sir, | 
| there is occasionally something in the delusive | 


theories of excited politicians which is calculated 


| to awaken our wonder, our regret, and our 


profound commiseration. I confidently ask, is 
he a true Southern man in feeling and in action 
that struggles, or has struggled, to exclude the 
South permanently from the ant part of Califor- 

ely to be profit- 


ably introduced? Why, sir, the very worst ene- | 


my—the veriest Abolitionist in all the land, could 
not desire to treat the South more scurvily. 


A proposition more hostile to the vital interests | 


of the South than this of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, under existing circumstances, could not well 
be imagined; nor can I see how any Southern man 
can for a moment lend his sanction to it, whose 
intellectual powers have not been thoroughly con- 
founded by some strange an@ incomprehensible 
hallucination. The truth is, sir, almost every 


| movement of the Nashville Convention was a ridic- 


ulous blunder; and some of the movements of par- 
ticular members of that body were worse than 
blunders—they were high political offences before 
God and man. 


Well, sir, let us follow the gentleman a little | 
further. He cannot get the Missouri Compromise 


line through California. But he isalso dissatisfied 
with the arrangement made as to Utah. We gave 


| a territorial government to Utah, without the Wilmot 
| proviso. Does any man deny that? 
| territorial government to New Mexico, without the 


We gave a 


Wilmot proviso. Will an 


r. Hunter,} as much 


It passed the other 


ern votes. Were we then, who voted for these 


bills, all traitors, or were we fools? Sir, my late | 
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colleague voted for the Utah territorial bill. Is the 
Senator from South Carolina disposed to denounce 
him for doing so? I insist, sir, thet traitors or 
fools all the Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives were who voted for these measures, if they 
have had the effect of depriving the South of all 
interest in the Territories acquired from Mexico. 
But, sir, this is not the most striking view 
which can be presented of the practical working 
of his Missouri Compromise policy. Let me re- 
mind the gentleman that the thirty-seventh degree 
of north latitude is now the souihern bound- 
ary of Utah. Run the boundary thirty minutes 
below that line, at 36° 30’, as a compromise line, 
and what will be the effect of it? If there be slave- 
holders and slaves in Utah, you will drive them 
all out, and you will close the door of California 
forever against slavery. Now it is a fact, which 


| was proved in the House of Representatives, that 
| when the territorial bills were on their passage 
/ it was known to the delegate from the Utah 


Territory, in that body, that at least five hundred 
slaves were held by their owners, who exer- 
cised an undisturbed control over them as property. 
I received a letter during the summer antecedent 
to what is known as the adjustment struggle, 


| from the distincuished Senator ffom South Caro- 


lina, who was the immediate predecessor of the 
gentleman to whom I am now replying, urging me 


| to coéperate with him in bringing Utah into the 
| Union as a State at once, despite any objec- 


tion presented, because, he said, Utah was a slave- 
holding region, and the people of that Territory 
had decided, in convention, in favor of the 
system of slavery, or at least had decided in 
favor of not interfering with the system then ex- 
isting there. But, sir, I think that the Senator 
from South Carolina occupies a position from which 
he will find it difficult to relieve himself, in regard 
to the Territory of Utah. 

1 saw a speech or publication of that gentleman, 
which he will not, I think, deny—a statement 
made towards the close of the late warmly-sus- 
tained contest in South Carolina—urging the peo- 
ple of that State to continued opposition to the 
measures of adjustment, stimulating them to ex- 
treme measures of resistance, and, among other 
circumstances of encouragement, suggesting to 
them the fact that the people of Utah were a slave- 
holding people—that their sympathies were all 
southern in their character, and that they would 
be found ready to unite with South Carolina in a 
struggle against the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi wish to know the truth in relation to the 
matter of which he is now speaking? I can tell 
him that [ never saw any such statement. 

Mr. FOOTE. It was published in all the 
Southern newspapers that I read. 

Mr. RHETT. If it was I never saw ii, and 
most certainly if I had seen it I would have de- 
nied it. 

Mr. FOOTE. If the Senator denies it, 1 will 
not press it; but I most certainly saw the state- 


|| ment in the South Carolina papers, and in others. 
| However, these are the facts. 


The people of 
Utah are to some extent slaveholders, though they 
declared in their convention, held nearly two years 
since, that they were resolved not to interfere with 
the question of slavery by introducing or by ex- 
cluding slaves. I do not know positively that 


| they were particularly interested in the question 


of slavery at all. But, Lask, is it expedient that 
the line of 36° 30’ should be run below the south- 
ern boundary line of Utah, so as to shut up the 
whole country to the admission of slavery, which 


| would be otherwise unprecluded ? 


Sir, look at Utah for a moment. There is a 


| territorial government without the W ilmot proviso, 


established by an act which provides that here- 
after this Territory, and all the States into which 


| it may be subdivided, shall be admitted into the 
one deny that, sir? A || 


Union as slave or as free States, as the people 


| thereof shall decide; and in order to make “‘ as- 


surance doubly sure,”’ that the Constitution and 
laws of the Union shall be carried into that Terri- 
tory, and established as the prevailing and para- 


' mount law of the land. Will any Southern man 


contend that those who may choose to take their 
slaves there will not find their right of property 
protected by the Constitution? Sir, that is a 
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view of the subject which Abolitionists alone can 
consider worthy of regard. At any rate, I have 
always been of the opinion, and I believe that the | 
honorable Senator from South Carolina will not | 
dispute the proposition, that the Constitution does | 
protect slavery in all the Territories which belong | 
to our political system. ‘These remarks apply of | 
course equally to New Mexico. But the gentle- | 
man says in effect, ‘* I don’t say that the Wilmot 

roviso is in the Territory of New Mexico. I 
Sete the contrary of that. Indeed, there is no 
part of either enactment that I can object to pat- 
ticularly; but we have, unfortunately, a President 
of Northern birth, and he may, and has already, 
as I learn, appointed gentlemen to exercise judi- 
cial power in these Territories, who are unsound 
on the subject of slavery.”’ Sir, I am not the 
apecial defender of the President of the United 
States on this point; but I do not believe that there | 
is a man in this body who would suppose it pos- 
sible that the present Chief Magistrate would pay 
the least regard to the question of slavery when 
peavicing judicial officers for the Territories; and 

assert that the statement is undeniably calum- 
nious. : 

Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Miassis- 
sippi charge me with making such a statement? 

The PRESIDENT. Order! 

Mr. FOOTE. Sir, in regard to the Chief Justice 
of New Mexico, (a distinguished public man of my 
own State, who wasappointed Chief Justice of New 
Mexico by the President, under the recommenda- 
tion of almost our whole Legislature,) I will say, 
that whoever shall dare, after I have made this 
explanation, to assert that this gentleman ever ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Wilmot proviso is | 
constitutional, and shall suggest further that he | 
was appointed by the Executive with the know- 
ledge of his entertaining this opinion and because | 
he did thus entertain it, is a vile calumniator, and 
I shall denounce him as such wherever I may hear 
his name mentioned. Gentlemen should be per- 
fectly sure of facts before they mdulge in state- 
ments which are injurious to private or public 
character. I beg that the Clerk will read the letter 
which I send to his desk, from Chief Justice Baker, 
of New Mexico. I wished to see Judge Brocchus, | 
and other judicial officers of Utah, for the purpose | 
of obtaining their testimony on the same point; | 
but unfortunately I cannot do everything in a | 
minute or two; 

[The letter was read, but we failed to procure 


“ 

have no doubt in regard to all the statements | 
contained in the letter, and especially in regard to 
the last. I once thought that slavery was likely 


to find establishment in New Mexico, but I have |! 


of late changed my opinion. There is a letter, 
sik, from the present Delegate of that Territory in 
Congress, which I shall offer to the consideration 
of the Senate. It is still more comprehensive in 
its character, and satisfactory in its statements, | 
than Judge Baker’s. It is replete with statements 
of facts which will serve to satisfy the whole coun- 
- at least that there is no fanatical feeling in New 
Mexive in regard to slavery: 
Wasuineron, December 16th, 1851. 

Mx pear Sin: In compliance with your request, I give 
you iny views as to the popular fecling concerning slavery 
in New Mexico. 

The popular feeling in New Mexico is, I believe, fixedly 
set against that country being made the arenain which to 
decide political questions in which the people have no prac- 
tical interest, and all attempts which have heretofore beech 
made, or which hereafter may be made, to induce the peo- | 
ple of that eountry to take sides on a question in which 
they are not at all interested, have been and will, I trust, 
forever be, utterly abortive. 

There are in New Mexico a few negroes, in all, as shown 
by the census, seventeén, and of this namber there may be | 
as many as five or six slaves—house-servants of officers of | 
the Army and others. 

There has, up to this timé, before the judicial tribunals, | 
been no case of a negro held to slavery sting for his free- | 
dom: When such « ease shall occur, it will, in my opinion, | 
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To show the freedom from exeitement of the people on |! ommend to him to read it as 


this question, [ refer you to the fact, that in the State Con- || 
stitution of New Mexico, of Jast year, though slavery was || 
prohibited, the undersigned, though falsely denounced im the 
only newspaper in New Mexico as a slavery propagandist 
was elected to the Senate by an overwhelming vote; and i 
this, too, despite the general knowledge among the mem- 


| bers of the Legislature that he was in favor of so arranging 


the slavery clause as to effect our admission into the | 
Union, and without regard to any other cireumstance what- 
soever. I was confident that no eonstitutional provision 
could bring about the introduction of slave labor there ; and, || 
being satisfied with the substance, did not trouble myself |) 
about a prohibition of what could never affect us. And | 
this I believe is the popular feeling in New Mexico. | 
We in New Mexico have suffered too much already, by |! 
having our soil made use of by others as a political battie- || 
field over which to settle the slavery question, to again per- || 
nit it to be se used if we can avoid it. It is, I believe, the | 
fixed determination of the people to take no sides on this 
question, which in no way practically concerns them. | 
When the question comes up we will treat it simply as*a 
matter of policy, by which to facilitate our admission into 
the Union. Onee admitted, we ean doas wechoose. We | 


| desire the frieudship of all; entangling alliances with none. | 


A vigorous effort was this year made to interest the peo- | 
ple in this vexed question, but all in vain. A document 
entitled “ Address to the Inhabitants of New Mexico and | 
Califernia, on the omission by Congress to provide them | 
with Territorial Governments, and on the social and politi- | 
eal evils of slavery,’’? was industriously circulated in New | 
Mexico, in the Spanish language, by an agent of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, who is at this thine 
the editor of the “ Santa Fé Gazette,” in the columns or | 
whieh piper be is republishing occasional chapters of this 
document. In this is drawn a comparison, more highly 
wrought than true, between the North and South in refer- 
ence to state of education, state of morals, state of reli- 
gion, disregard of humaw life, disregard of constitutional 
obligations, population, military weakness, &c. In the 
conclusion, the people are urged to set up an independent 
government * Unless exenrpted froin the corse of slavery,”’ 
and are promised, in that case, the assistance of the “‘ whole 
North.’ [ send you an English anda Spanishcopy. 

You will perceive that the unscrupulous persons who are 
urging the law-abiding New Mexicans to the commission 


of treason, and promising assistance they have no right to |; 


promise, have signed their names to the document. | 
This attempt to dtaw the simple, pastoral, and unarmed 
people of New Mexico into an act of treasonable resistance 
to the powerful Government to which they owe and yield 
allegiance, will meet with the profound indignation it de- | 
serves from all parts of the United States, but not more pro- 
found than the contempt it met with in New Mexico. 
Though supported by the on/y newspaper in New Mexico, 
whose editor is, as t Lave stated, an agent of the American | 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, no excitement took place 
in New Mexico outside of the immediate family of the edi- 


minister of the Gospel—a minister of peace. 

if there are any persons in the United States who desire 
to colonize staves in our Territory, I apprehend there would || 
be no objection on the part of the people of New Mexico, 
jet the decision of the courts be what it may. Perhaps the 


| attempt would be beneficial; it would at all events settle | 


| the scape-goat, and would prefer not being made use of even 
| as an illusiration. 


the question, and effectually thwart any further attempt to 
make New Mexieo the scape-goat to bear the burden ofa | 
question which concernsher not. We objectto heingmade | 


Strould the courts in New Mexico decide that slaves may | 
legally be held, then I am sure that no popular excitement | 


| would follow; and I am equally sure that those who embark _| 


'| New Meico, and in that is comprised the whole question. oa : — 
ii sir, it may be almost said that we adjudicated the 


| in the colonizing experiment will speedily send or sell their 


slaves out of the Territory. Slave debor will not pay in 


We desire to be in a position in which Congress, unem- 


barrassed by the slavery question as regards us, may direct || 


its attention to legislating so as to promote the interest of | 
that neglected and sympathy-deserving section. 
This letter I place at Some disposition, to be used as you | 
may think proper, though not written with that carefulness 
as régards periods, or with the compactness I would desire. 
Very respeetfully, your obedient servant, 
R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Hon. H. 8. Foote, U. S. Senate. 


I have now said as much about these territorial 
Senator says he objects very much to the line 


and Texas. 


_ rather hard ne when the business of settling 


the question of boundary was before us. Texas, | 
I beheve, without being bribed, as some accused | 
her of having been, agreed to take the money, and | 


| will receive it, I hope, in due season. The contract || 


of purehase was a good one, both forthe vendor and || 


be adjudicated without popular excitement of any kind, | the vendee, for a thousand reasons too multiplied | 


though the people are, [ believe, opposed to the introduction | 
of slave labor amongst themselves, and when the time shall 
come When they shall think proper to seek admission as a | 
State of the Union, they will, I am inclined to think, should | 
there be in their opinion danger of the introduction of slave \) 
labor there, prohibit it. But as there is at this time no such || 
danger, there is no excitement on the subject; and as I see * 
in the future no likelihood of the introduction of slave labor | 


Coes I aperebowt that the popular mind will, as now, re- | ‘Texas, and now included in New 
abiding, Oe toustnien » and the question of prohibiting, | deprive the South of four slave States. 


oneer ae of i out, cones slavery, will be | 
ply as a matter of policy in reference to bei 
admitted into the Union. cE oe 


for specification. But the gentleman says (and if | 
the assertion had the least foundation, it would be || 
a serious one indeed) that we so arranged matters || 
that, in the establishment of the territorial gov- || 
ernment in New Mexico, and in cutting off a || 
rtion of the territory originally claimed by || 
exico, as to | 

Is this || 


|| true? Hus the gentleman ever read the resolution 
|| of Texan annexation? If he has not, I would rec- 
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| vided, with her own consent, as to ailow 
| additional States to be laid off within her bor 


|| other words, that the Missouri Compromise pri 


| A proposes to pure 
| or goods, the very proposition to purchase may be 
| to some extent, regarded as estopping him from de- 
|| nying the title of the person thus recognized as the 
|| owner of the property, the purchase of which is 
| sought to be 
governments as I deem to be necessary. But the || 
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soon as convenien, 
It provides expressly that Texas may be so subq;. 


four 


dérs- 
and also expressly and solemnly provides fatthes’ 


that of the States thus laid off, those lying horth 
of 36° 30’ north latitude shall be free States. in 
ciple, alias the Wilmot proviso, shall be applied 
to al} such territory. 

Allow me to ask, sir, how does the South lose 
anything by this arrangement? This very ter;j. 


tory is a part of the Territory of New Meyico. 
an 


over it is a government established under the 
authority of a law providing directly, in the tee) 


_ of the resolution of Texan annexation, (which de. 


clared that those States which should hereaftey 
seek establishment above the line of 36° 30’ north 
latitude should be free States,) that any State or 
States which may spring into existence in said 


| territory hereafter, shall be allowed to come into the 


Union with or without slavery, as the people thereog 
may decide in their State constitution. How does 
the South lose anything here? I wish the gentleman 


| would argue, instead of contenting himself with 
|| dogmatic assertions. 


I wish he would look into 
these things in the spirit of manly and statesman. 


| like serutiny, instead of being carried away by 4 


mere tempest of excited feeling. Does he suppose 


| that the acquisition of the territory by the Coy. 
| ernment of the United States necessarily destroyed 
| slavery there? Then my own State at the present 
|| time is justly and properly to be considered a free 
|| State, for she was purchased from Georgia, as 
| was Alabama, in neither of which has the system 


of domestic slavery been specially established, 
Does the Senator imagine that the establishment of 
a territorial government can have the effect of abol- 
ishing slavery? Then Mississippi and Alabama, 


' and various other new States have been long since 


transformed into free States. ‘Sir, these territorial 


| enactments are as conservative of what we know 


and value, in a peculiar sense, a8 Southern rights, 
as any act which has received the sanction of 
Congress at any time; and I cannot see how the 


|| South could possibly have lost anything by that 
tor, clothed theugh he was in the garb of missionary—a || 


particular enactment whereby the boundary be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico was arranged. | 
contend that the South has gained much by this 
particular enactment, since it is undeniably true 
that the northern boundary line of Texas, until 
settled by this enactment, was unsettled, and ina 
condition which made it more than likely that it 
would be settled against the South. The Supreme 


| Court of the United States would, I suppose, have 


decided against us without much hesitatton, lrad it 
been referred to that tribunal. We settled the 
question here, not judicially, but in a manner 


_ equally satisfactory; and in my opinion we settled 


it in a manner most favorable to the South. a 


question of slavery in favor of the South by this 
proceeding. I am speaking plainly. I do not 
wish to deceive anybody. I contend, sir, that if 

hem of B his horse, or house, 


fected. Well, sir, we proposed to 
purchase of Texas the territory in dispute, the title 


| to which had been longa mater of controversy, and 
which we have established between New Mexico || 
Well, sir, my friend on my left [Mr. || 
Hovston] does not object at all, though he was || 


had been ahke the subject of grave investigation 
here, and of solemn scrutiny throughout the coun- 
try. The ablest men in the Republic had discussed 
the question here and elsewhere. And the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with all the light that 
could be thrown upon the question, as a question 
of law, made a plain, unequivocal proposition to 
Texas to purchase the territory. as not this 
equivalent to acknowledging that the title of Texas 
was good and valid? 

But how does this affect the question of slavery? 
Texas was admitted into the Union asa single 
slave State, to remain such until a new State should 
be formed from some ion of her limits. It is 
obvious that the law of slavery pervaded originally 
the whole of what was known as Texas. Did it 
not? When we settled the question of the true 
boundary line, by acknowledging that the title of 
Texas extended to the 42° of latitude, We recog- 
nized, in the most solemn manner,jp my opinion, 
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of the law of slavery in every part of the ter- 


- 4 
aaah thus bounded by the degree of latitude men- 
tioned. If this is not true, it is better argument, 


feeble as | am who make it, than can be made on the 
other side of the question. How does the South lose 
four States by this arrangement, as the honorable 


‘Senator from South Carolina so unreasonably con- | 


tends? Oh how I wish that gentlemen would 


arvue and scrutinize a little, instead of ermitting 


themselves to be carried away by a wild gale of || 


excitement! S se 
The gentleman did not dilate upon the District 
of Columbia bill. I suppose he is satisfied with it. 
With what part of the compromise, then, ts he 
dissatisfied, in addition to the measures already 
explored? I regret to be constrained to say, that 
the honorable Senator is deeply dissatisfied with 
what is known as the fugitive slave law. Sir, I 
take it upon myself selemnly to arraign the gen- 
tleman for having manifest [a most un-Southern 
and factions opposition to this law, upon various 
most unsubstantial grounds taken by him. 
sir, am of opinion that the fugitive slave law is 


now enforced, yes, and I think pretty actively and || 


faithfully enforced, in every part of the Republia 
The gentleman, at the last session, expressed the 
opinion here in debate, that the fugitive slave bill 
was unconstitutional, 


Mr. RHETT. Iadmit that I said so. T will 
prove iv 
Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman admitsit. Ihave 


one or two interesting extracts from the honorable 
gentleman’s own speeches, to which I beg leave 
to invite attention. Let the world be amazed! 


let all intelligent Southern men be astounded! |) 
let the South especially manifest a profound and | 


distressful surprise, when I offer testimony here, of 


the most conclusive character, to show that the | 


honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruerr] has waged a fiercer and more unrelenting 
warfare upon that particular interest of the South, 
secured, or intended to be secured, by the fugitive 


slave law, than any man even among the Aboli- || 
It was in the gentleman’s power | 


tionists proper. 
todo much injury, and he has done it. I aver 
that he has done more to encourage Northern men 
to break this law than any other man in-the Re- 

By admitting its unconstitutionality, he 


ublic. 
eh aided in building up a party in the North in 


opposition to it. By refusing to coéperate with the 
Executive in enforcing the execution of the law, he 
has established that party in full strength, or at 
least would have done so, but for the counteract- 
ing exertions of others. If fierce opposers of this 
law have any strength now, they owe much of it 
to the objectionable language employed by the 
gentleman in various public speeches uttered here 


and elsewhere; but especially to what he has said | 


here in speeches, portions of which I am about to 
read. Hereis the gentleman’s language ona very 
noted occasion, when we had the President’s spe- 
cial message in regard to the Boston mob before 
us at the last session of Congress. “Let us see 


who the trne Southern men are, and under what | 


leader the South ought to rally for safety and se- 
curity at this critical moment: 

He says: 

“No authority within a State can seize a criminal against 


the laws of another State, but the authority of the State 
itself to witiels he has fled. This is the law of nations, and 


is acknowledged by the act of 1793 with respect to fugitive | 


criminals, but is denied with respect to fugitive slaves.” 
Again, says the gentleman: 


“We would long since have had peaceably this guaran- | 


tee of the Constitution or have dissolved our connection with 
them. Asa substitute—and an exclusive substitute—for 
this peaceable and more efficient redress under the Consti- 
tution, Congress has usurped the power of legislating upon 
this subject.”? 


‘“‘ Usurped !’’ that is the language of the gentle- | 
What could be more emphatic or more || 


man, 
fatal? He denies the power of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject at all, although the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that this 


wes the only species of legislation which it held | 


to be legal and operative. The gentleman sa 


this sort of legislating is unconstitutional. If he | 


entertained such an opinion he was certainly by 
no means bound t6 express it. 

Again he says: 

“The States, finding thatthe Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States have asserted and maintained the exclusive right 
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by the authority of the General Government, have refused 
to allow their magistrates and other officers to act. They 
; have repealed the laws previously made to aid in the recap- 
| ture of fugitive slaves. And, indeed, sir, if it be true that 
the recovery of fugitive slaves is exclusively an affair of the 
General Government, what else could the free States do?” 

See how he justifies opposition to this law! If 
the free States could not refuse to do otherwise 
than they have done, why did the honorable gen- 
| tleman complain of them for not supporting this 
law? What right had he to complain of them, if 
they only did as they were justified in doing? 

He adds: 
| ** Were not sueh laws unconstitutional? And would they 

not be set aside by the courts of the United States? The 
doctrine of this court not only permitted, but virtually com- 
manded the States as sovereigns, and the people of the 
States as individuals, to stand aloof, and to leave the slave- 
holder to the instrumentality of the Government of the 
| United States, and to this alone, to reeover his fugitive 
slave. Sir, I protest against this doctrine. I protest against 
this usurpation on the part of Congress.” 
| Was this speech made by the Senator from 
New York? [Mr. Sewarp.] If he had held this 
very language on that particular occasion when 
he is understood to have lately invited certain dis- 
tinguished guests, of rather an anomalous char- 
acter, to his domestic mansion, perhaps nobody 
| would have been at all surprised; though I think 
|even he has hardly been as audacious as this. 
1 Sir, the gentleman [Mr. Ruetr] said. in addition: 
| YT protest against this usurpation on thi 
|! [t ts fatal to the rights of the South. 1 in that, by 
| the Constitution, we have the faith of the « 3 as sover 
eigns toa compact with us; and that by that compact the 
government of every free State, every man in every free 
State, is bound, morally and constitutionally, to aid in the 
recovery and restoration or our fugitive slaves.” 

Again: Speaking of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the questions of 
slavery, he says: 

* And what do they amountto? Flat assertions—naked 
dogmatism—and a manifest assumption, from beginning te 
end, of the thing to be proved. If Senators have been able 
to see in them anything to satisfy their minds of the author- 
ity of Congress,to act at all upon this subject, much less to 


act excinsively, they have been more fortunate than I have 
been. 


* * * * + x * . * * 


You may pass your laws; but a handful of people—it does 
not require a majoritv—can baffle your authority in every 
| town in the United States, and thus nullify your law, deride 
your proclamation, and put your Army and Navy at defi- 

| ance.”? 


Such is the language of the honorable Senator 

from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr.} He desired 

| the law to operate efficiently! Did he not? Again 
| he exclaims: 

“You promtiige the doctrines here Which virtually 
make the Constitution a nothing—its limitations mere 
breath. And now, when abolition rears its head and stares 
consolidation in the face, you wish to frown it down. It 
will laugh you to scorn.” 

This reminds me that I saw the learned gentle- 
man laugh very extravagantly under the speech 
delivered the other day by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Hare,} and I believe that he 
was about the only Senator whom I obsefved to 
be thus entertained. But it is not the first time 
that I have noticed interchanges of sympathy be- 
tween certain Senators, indicating, I fear, some 


f Congress. 


plainly disclosed hereafter, and which bodes no 
good to the peace and quiet of the Republic. The 
Senator says further, in the speech from which I 
| am quoting: 

* It is only carrying out the principles you taught it—the 
|| life you gave it. Itis only ridding themselves of that respon- 
|| sthility you imposed upon them, and carrying out your prin- 
'| ciples to their legitimate results.” 

Mr. President, I shall be content on this head 
to submit, without comment, a short extract or 
Mr. Webster’s Albany speech of last summer. 
Speaking of the same law, this gentleman says: 

*¢ Now, let me say that this law has been discussed, con- 
sidered, and adjudged in a great matiy of the tribunals of 
the country. It bas been the subject of discussion before 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, the sub- 
ject of discussion before courts the most respectable in the 
States. Everywhere, on all occasions, and by all judges, 


| 
it has been holden to be, and prenounced to be a consti- 
| tutional law.’’ 


ator is practically a worse enemy of the South than 
any man north of Mason and Dixon’s line? 


himself a secessionist, but has attempted to enforce 


sidered to amount to argument. I shall not at- 


_ necessary to do so. 


secret understanding, which may possibly be more + 


Who can fail to perceive that the honorable Sen- | 


The honorable Senator has not only avowed | 


| his views by some thing thet he evidently con- | 
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whatever may be the opinion of others, the exist- || of Congress to legislate for the recovery of fugitive slaves | tempt a regular response to that part of the honor-~ 


able gentleman’s speech, as I do not deem it at all 
But it seems that there is an 
issue of fact between the Senator from South 
Carolina and myself in regard to the period when 
~ he was first known to give expression to disuion 
sentiments. The honorable gentleman says, if I 
understand him aright, that he never avowed dis- 
union sentiments before the year 1845, whilst I 
have charged him with having been a disunionist 
for nearly twenty years, and cited his speech in 


}, Charleston in proof of the justice of my accusa- 


tion’. Let us look into this matter a little, sir. 

Mr. RHETT. The speech states that it was 
since 1845, not for twenty years, although it is a 
matter of no consequence. 

Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman say that it 
was in 1845 he becamea secessionist? , 

Mr. RHETT. I do not care whether you say 
twenty or one hundred years, if 1 was so old. 
The time is of no importance. 

Mr. FOOTE. Time has become quite import- 
ant since the gentleman’s declaration that he had 
never been a disunionist before a certain period; 
that is to say, six years ago. Now,I hold in my 
hand a volume of Niles’s Register, which contains 
some evidence upon this interesting point, which 
I shall proceed to lay before the Senate. In the 
vear 1833 Virginia dispatched the celebrated 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh to the capital of South 
Carolina, as a commissioner of peace, hoping that 
his persuasive counsels might secure the acquies- 
cence of South Carolina in the compromise meas- 
ures of that period, which had just been adopted, 
Mr. Leigh reached Columbia whilst the Convention 
of South Carolina was in session, and commenced 
his patriotic labors, which were happily in a short 
time completely successful. A committee of that 
body, to whom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported an ordinance rescinding the celebrated ordi- 
nance of secession. This report came up for cori- 
sideration on the 14th day of March. The hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina“was then a 
member of the convention, under a different name 
(Smith) from that to which he has imparted so 
much notoriety of late. Ll read from the volume 
referred to, as follows: 


‘* March 14. The ordinance reported yesterday was taken 
up and considered gand Mr. Mituer, of the Senate of the 
United States, explained the new tariff law, and gave hia 
reasons Why he had supported it. He thought that the 
‘South Carolina doctrines’ were recognized; but he said 
that the convention was not committed by that act, “being 
clearly free to exercise its sovereign will.’ Me was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bannwe.t, of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. Among other things, he said he 
thought South Carolina had no cause for trinmph, and he 
was glad that CLay’s bill was not received with rejoicing, 
for we bad not achieved a great victory, and had not got all 
that the State set out for; but he would support the ordi- 
nance under consideration, because the question was now 
whether we should secede, and have a cietl war, or take tre 
compromise. He should, therefore, vote for the passage of 
the ordinance, whigh he considered not at all derogatory to 
the dignity nor to the honor of the State. 

“Mr. R. Paunwewt Suita [now the honorable Senator 
Mr. RuetT) rose, evidently under great excitement. He 
eaid that it had been but a very short time since he bad seen 
the report accompanying the ordinanee; that be had not 
examined it, but what he had seen of it he totally dissented 
from it. He was sure that the constituents whom he rep 
resented never would consent to the sentiments of that 
report. He knew them too well, and was proceeding to ant- 
madvert very severely on the report generallyg when Mr. 
Witson asked if the report was then before the Convention. 

“The Cnuair. The ordinance is before the Convention. 
The report contains the reasons which are submitted by the 
committee for the adoption of the ordinance ; and the Chair 
deems the gentleman in order, and wil) permit a latitude of 
debate, when, in stating his reasons for voting for the ordi 
nance, he shall attempt to show wherein he differs from the 
reasons of the committee. 

‘“Mr. Smita proceeded. He said be was willing to 
vote for the ordinance, but not on the grounds stated in the 
report. He called the attention of the Convention to those 
words in the report expressive of the ardent attachment of 
the people of this State towards the Union. As for him- 

| self, he was not for such a Union, and be was likewise 
certain that those who sent him there were. the same in 
sentiment. He said that he would rather see the whole 
State, from the Table Rock to Fort Mouttric, a milimry 
cump than for the State of South Carolina to continue a 
member of the Union such us it is now aud has been for ten 
years. The ordinance of November hadgequired more than 
was granted by Mr. Ciay’s bill, and he was for the whole 
requisition. He was unwilling to recede one step, and 
| would never consent to vote for the ordinance before the 
Convention now on the grounds contained in the report. 
He did not view that bill as a compromise, because it did 
| not go far enough; and although be should vote for the or- 
| dinance, yet he was unwilling that the report should be 
given to the world as containing the cnuses which induced 
|} South Carolina to repeal her ordinance. He rung several 
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changes on the words “ardently attached to the Union,” | 


attempted to show wherein South Carolina gained nothing 
by the compact, and said that so far as himself and constitn- 
ents were concerned the report was untrue. 
that for such a thine as that report to be presented to the 
Convention by the committee as the high grounds on which 
the State was then to act, he, for one, never would consent 
to it. He was unwilling to degrade the State by its adop- 
tion, and when it came before the Convention he should 
move for its recommittal to the committee. He said that 
he had been with the State in all her movements in this 
great controversy, and if she repealed the ordinance of 
November, he would like to see other reasons assigned. 
He concluded by repeating that he did not consider Mr. 


Cray’s bill as anything like a triumph, as some gentlemen i| 
had termed it; in fact, he scouted the idea of there being | 
any cause of gratulation or triumph, and he would never so | 


record it by his vote.”’ 


It did seem to my poor comprehension, Mr. 
President, on reading this statement, that the gen- 
tleman was a disunionist in 1833. 

Mr. RHETT. From what book does the gen- 
tleman read ? 

Mr. FOOTE. 
Nites’ Register. 

Mr. RHETT. Was it reported for the Regis- 
ter? 

Mr. FOOTE. I believe it was extracted from 
some South Carolina paper, 

Mr. RHETT. Was it from 
Courier ? 

Mr. FOOTE. I suppose it was; but the Regis- 
ter does not state from what paper it was taken. 


I read from the 44th volume of 


the Charleston 


The honorable gentleman openly avows himself || 


& secessionist—aye, sir, he seems to exult in the 
opportanity of thus publicly avowing himself an 
enemy to the Government of his country. He 
tells us that he hates that Government, and that 


ne 


I 
1 


He continued, | 


|| that it was my duty to maintain it. 


his fellow-citizens of South Carolina have contin- | 


ued to cherish a mortal hatred for it ever since 


the course pursued by General Jackson in putting | 


down nullification and secession in 1833. I must 
be allowed to express my doubt, Mr. President, 
whether the gentleman’s constituents will be at all 
gratified at being thus presented to the considera- 
tion of the country. Certainly the information 


which I have received from South Carolina is, || 
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| of my late colleague in this body, as set forth in 
| the Congressional Globe: 
‘** Since I have held a seat in the Senate, I have not been 
| one of those who threaten a dissolution of the Union. I 
| have felt that [ stood here as a part of the Government, and 
I have felt that I was 
bound by principle, when I ceased to be willing to preserve 
the Government, to vacate my seat as a post which I could 
no longer honorably hold. I hold that a Senator stands 
| here on amission from his State to the Federal Government, 
| and that the honor of the State would be involved, if any 
| Senator used his position to destroy the Government to 
| which he is accredited.”’ 
Sir, this seems to me to be very sound doctrine, 
quite clearly and forcibly expressed, and such as 
every truly patriotic mind in the Republic must 
approve. Yet, if this be true, what heavy con- 
demnation must be in store for him who has dared, 
| on this occasion, to perpetuate the very act which 
is thus so strikingly held up to public reprobation. 
But, sir, I will now call theattention of the Senate 
_ to another legislative scene in which the honorable 
| gentleman took part. It was a scene in the House 
of Representatives in the year 1842. In the course 
| of a running debate in that body, the honorable 
gentleman was charged by a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Borrs,] and constrained to confess, 
that he had some years before prepared a reso- 
lution which he intended to offer for adoption in 
the House of Representatives, which read as fol- 
| lows: 


‘* The Constitution of the United States having proved 
inadequate to protect the Southern States in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their rights and property, it is expedient that 
the said Constitution should be amended, or the union of 
the States be dissolved. 

** Resolved, That a committee of two members from each 
State in the Union be appointed to report upon the expe- 
diency and practicability of amending the Constitution, or 
the best means of peaceably dissolving the Union.” 

On the occasion referred to, when this curious 
revelation was made, the honorable gentleman is 
| reported in the Congressional Globe to have spoken 
| thus: 
| Mr. Ruerr requested leave to explain,’’ (in response 

to Mr. Borts,) “not by any new words of his, but by the 


\| words on which the gentleman relied for Mis accusation. 


that the honorable gentleman is one of a very mall | 


minority there; nor will I believe that any large 
number of the enlightened citizens of that renowned 
Commonwealth are prepared to follow the gentle- 
man’s lead in breaking up the Union. I do not 
feel particularly authorized, Mr. President, to read 
the honorable gentleman a lecture upon the impro- 
priety of his conduct in thus avowing sentiments 
which seem to me so little in harmony with his 


official attitude here; but he will allow me to say | 


that I do not know how one who is sworn asa 


member of this body to support the Constitution | 


of the United States, which was adopted for the 
purpose of upholding and perpetuating the union 
can, without manifest inconsistency, to say the 
least, whilst the obligation of that oath is under- 


stood to be still resting upon his conscience, form- | 


ally and emphatically declare his desire to subvert 
that Union, and to pull down the Government 


in the actual administration of which he is for the | 


time being a participant. The honorable gentle- 
man seems to utter i disunion sentiments which 
he professes to entertain without the least embar- 
rassment of manner, and with a striking volubil- 
ity of enunciation; but I must confess, sir, that 
were I, as a Senator upon this floor, to attempt 
the expression of such views, I should expect 
my tongue to become smitten with a sudden par- 
alysis, and the unuttered words of treason to 
become suffocated in the very effort to enunciate 
them. I am not much in the habit of refer- 
ring to a gentleman who was formerly a mem- 
ber of this body, and between whom and myself 
relations exist of a somewhat delicate character. 


Nor shall I allude to him on this occasion in a | 


disrespectful spirit. 
commend to the consideration of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, what was said in this 
body by a Senator from my own State nearly two 
years since, touehing the indecency of avowing dis- 
union sentiments in this Chamber. The gentle- 
man from whom | am about to quote a short ex- 
tract, is understood by this country to be quite a 
yolitical favorite with the honorable Senator from 
Bouth Carolina, and I hope that what I shall pres- 
ently read from one of his speeches will have quite 
a wholesome influence, even upon that honorable 
Senator himself. Here are the published words 


But I must be allowed to | 


| 


He held in his hand a pamphlet, from which he requested 
leave to read a single page. It was a pamphlet containing 
an address to his constituents, containing the resolutions 
alluded to, with a narration of the circumstances under 
| which they were prepared. It recites that they were 


written at his seat, but not offered to the House, during a | 
| speech delivered by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. | 


Stape,] who was discussing the question of slavery in 
Virginia. 


deliberate together on this wanton aggression of their com- 
mon interests.”’ 


I have now'traced out the honorable gentleman’s 


history as a secessionist; from which it will ap- | 


ear that he is quite an old offender in this line. 
“he Nashville Convention would seem to have 


made a most judicious selection of the individual | 
to draft the address issued by that body; and the | 
honorable Senator’s course of proceeding since this | 
address was promulged, is in most happy accord- || 


ance with his long-cherished creed. tis certainly 
to be somewhat lamented that the honorable gen- 
tleman’s early history as a plotter of disunion had 
not been better known before he was allowed to 
interpose his counsels so fatally in stimulating sev- 
eral of the Sduthern States of the Union to extreme 
action against the Government and its most wise 
and salutary enactments. 

Mr. President, much has been said in the course 
of this debate touching the abstract right of seces- 
sion. I have no idea of exhausting the patience 
of the Senate by renewing controversy upon this 
point. Certainly a great deal of plausible argu- 
ment has been at different times offered on both 
sides of the question. The right of a State to se- 
| cede from the Union, at pleasure, has been strongly 
| contended for during the last twelve months by a 

pageeelss class of Southern politicians; neue 1 
elieve that most of those that belong to the seces- 
sion school have been of late quite willing to ac- 
| knowledge that, although the right to secede is a 
| constitutional one, (as they suppose,) yet its exer- 
| cise can only be justified by such measures on the 
| part of the General Government as amount to in- 
| tolerable oppression. Now, ifintolerable oppression 
| can alone authorize a_resort to this remedy, it is 
| perhaps not at all material to decide whether it is 
(a constitutional or a merely revolutionary remedy; 
| since it is certain that its successful exercise must 
| inevitably bring about a subversion of the Gov- 


ernment. The honorable Senator from South 


It was on that memorable occasion when the || 
Southern members left their seats and went down stairs to | 
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Senate. 
| Carolina [Mr. Ruert] has not hesitated to decla 
| it to be ‘a reserved right.’’ How reserved, I sho, i 
‘| like toknow,and when? If reserved at all, it mi 
| have been at the period of the adoption of the 
| Constitution. Now, the Union at present aubsis:. 
ing—that is to say, the Union existing under the 
| present Constitution, came into existence with the 
|| Constitution itself. How, then, could a rich; ,, 
| secede from the Union be reserved, by implication 
|| too, in the very act of forming it? 
|| Buta truce to argument upon a question tig, 
| has been oftentimes debated by the first minds o¢ 
the country with a logical cogency and a fullyess 
| of illustration seldom exhibited either in our ha}jg 
_ of legislation or before the judicial tribunals of the 
|| Republic. To the recognition of what is caljeg 
|| the constitutional right of secession, there strikes 
|| me to be two important practical objections, | 
'| Let the doctrine which upholds this right obtain 
i universal prevalence, and the system of domesty 
|| slavery which exists in the South will be speedily 
|| broken up and destroyed. Let the large fre 
| States bordering upon the slave States once receiye 
this notion as orthodox, and let them in addition 
become unduly excited on the question of slavery, 
and does not every one perceive that they wil 
naturally resort to the exercise of this Supposed 
rieht, when its existence shall have been universal. 
ly acknowledged, with a view to getting rid of the 
obligation now existing under the Constitution to 
restore fugitives from service? 2. Butgthere js 
another practical objection to the general recogni. 
tion of this right, which is this: Admit it once tp 
be an unquestionable constitutional right—I ask, 
will not some Southern State which may have 
| grown tired of the Union, and may desire the for- 
mation of a Southern Confederacy, be tempted to 
resort to its exercise—seeing that by her own sepa. 
rate action she has itin her power to break upon the 
Union when she pleases, and feeling that she can do 
so with impunity, inasmuch as she will in seceding 
only resort to a movement admitted on all hands 
to be perfectly legitimate in its character? Is it not 
most apparent that extraordinary exertions have 
| been made of late to secure the genera! prevalence 
of this dogma, avowedly as an abstraction merely, 
with a hope, after getting all the Southern States 
committed upon the question in its abstract form, 
that if South Carolina should at any time declare 
herself out of the Union, and the General Goy- 
ernment should attempt to maintain and execute 
| the laws of the Union within her limits, all the 
States which might have been thus induced to 
| acknowledge the constitutional right of secession, 
| would be inclined to coéperate with South Caro- 
lina in upholding the right and in vindicating its 
exercise by arms? 

Much has been said, sir, in relation to the 
opinions of Mr. Jefferson and other distinguished 
republican statesmen, in support of this secession 
principle. I must frankly confess that this cita- 
tion of great names has had but little effect upon 
\| me, and for two reasons: 1. Because I am satis- 
|| fied that the question was never fully looked into 
|| until the administration of General Jackson, when 
|| it was thoroughly explored in all its bearings, and 
| decided in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
‘| the whole country; and secondly, because, after 
looking into all the authentic memorials now ex- 
|| isting which could be supposed to supply infor- 
|| mation touching the views of those illustrious 
|| American statesmen who. have been classed as 
|| advocates of secession in the progress of this de- 
| bate, I have come to the conclusion that there 
| was not one of them who entertained the opinion 
| that a constitutional right to secede from the Union 
| at pleasure was reserved to each of the States of 
| the Union at the time that the Confederacy itself 
| was established. Several of Mr. Jefferson’s let- 

ters, which have been several times cited here, 
show, as I think, that he regarded secession only 
as a revolutionary remedy. Mr. Madison, in 
his celebrated letter to Mr. Everett, denied, in the 
strongest and clearest manner, that the resolutions 





of Virginia, of 1798, were intended to justify either 
secession or nullification; and, though some few 
of the fiery disunionists of the day have presumed 
to charge him with suffering under the influence 
of dotage when he wrote this letter, yet I believe 
that every man whose judgment is entitled to re- 
expressed the opinion 


spect on this subject, 


| 





that this same letter evinces the possession of 
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intellectual powers of a high and commanding | it was written by Mr. Edward Livingston, who 
I a 7 e 


character, such as God in his providence has sel- | 
dom allowed to be enjoyed by any descendant of 
Te aa be quite easy to show that Philip P. 
Barbour, Spencer Roane, and all the other illus- 
trious republican statesmen who have been boldly 
classed on this occasion.as belonging to the seces- 
sion school, were, in their day and generation, 
true friends to the Union, both in opinion and in 
action. But I shall go no further at this time than 
simply to put myself upon the well-known Jack- 
son democratic p atform, and leave to others who 
choose to decry the rinciples successfully asserted 
and maintained byt is illustrious Democratic Pres- 
ident, all the glory which could be reasonably ex- 


was then in his Cabinet. This may be so, and 
may not be so, It is not at all important to have 
this point settled; though I perceive that the worthy 
editor of the Union has lately supplied very con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary of this statement, 
Sir, this is not the first time that the Proclama- 
tion has been attributed in this hall to the pen of 
Mr. Livingston. When this was attempted on a 
former occasion, Mr. Livingston was denounced 
as a Federalist, in order to cast discredit upon 
what was accused of emanating from his pen. 


| Well, sir, at the very moment of this accusation 


ected to arise from the unauthorized citation of || 


hizh-sounding and influential names, or the exhi- 
pition of all that belongs to the most consummate 
chicane in controversial warfare, and the most | 
adroit and practised powers of dialectic digladia- 
tion. Before 1 take leave of this particular topic, 
though, Mr. President, I will mention one name 
that I am sure even the gentleman will himself ac- 
knowledge to be entitled to more than ordinary re- 
spect. It is the namé of a Democrat, who is such 
both in principle and in name; whose love of the 
Union is ardent, disinterested, inextinguishable; 
whose high attainments in political science and 
whose thorough acquaintance with the history of 
ourowg beloved Republic are such as to make his 
opinion upon any question which could be expected 
to arise under the action of our complex govern- 
mental machinery peculiarly valuable; whose mor- 
als are as pure as his spirit is fearless; who has, 
in his life as a public man, been more than once 
subjected to new and unexpected tests in which, 
in order to sustain himself and to come off trium- 
hant, it was necessary that there should be called 
into exercise that imperturbable calmness of soul, 
that astonishing keenness and circumspection of | 
mind,and those rare powers of discrimination as to 
men and things around, which marked out this no- 
blest of Carolina’s gifted sons as one of the most 
striking and imposing characters of the agein which 
he lived. Of course, sir, I am alluding to Jorer 
R. PoinsetT, who is well known to have expressed 
the opinion formerly and of late, that no suchcon- 
stitutional power existed as that of separate State 
secession. Sir, I rejoice that this true-hearted 
American yet lives in the full enjoyment of his 
high faculties, to stand by the institutions of his 


country in this moment of embarrassment and of | 


danger, and to aid the friends of the Union in the 


most perilous battle which they have yet had to | 


fight with the myrmidons of faction. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
died the other day. 

Mr. FOOTE. Most profoundly do I regret to 
hear the announcement of this distressing intelli- 
gence. The death of this man, at the present 
moment, I hold to be a serious national calamity ! 
{Here the speaker paused for a few seconds, and 
continued:] Amidst the feelings of patriotic la- 
mentation, which this sad announcement has 
awakened here, allow me to say, sir, that I rejoice 
that, in withdrawing from life, he has not taken 


I have just learned that he | 


with him his cheering and edifying example, | 


and the memory of his resplendent achievements. 


He has bequeathed to his countrymen the invalu- | 


able legacy of his opinions, which now, canonized 
as they are from the grave, will, I trust, receive 
double respect from those whom he has left be- 
hind. Reqwiescat in pace ! 


Mr. President, I profess to be an old-fashioned | 


Democrat, of the unadulterated Jackson school. 
I sat under the teachings of this truly great man 
whilst living, and I am not willing to surrender the 
benefit of his invaluable admonitions now that he 
is in the tomb. "When he was battling with the 
hydra-headed monster of nullification and secession 


formerly, I sympathized with him most intensely, 


and sustained him to the fullest extent of my lim- 
ited powers. I read his Proclamation, his Nul- 
lification Message, and his Farewell Address, at 
the period of their emanation. With the excep- 
tion of one or two sentences in the Proclamation, 
which had no connection with the question of se- 
cession, I approved the whole of that noble state 


Speen most certainly I still do. The honor- | 
able 


Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Ruertr] 


heing presented, I sent to our library, procured 
the fourth volume of Mr. Jefferson’s writings, 
and read therefrom that admirable letter of the 
Sage of Monticello, in which Mr. Livingston is 
recognized as a Republican of the 98 school, and 
in which his early support of the principles of the 
old Republican party is acknowledged in language 
of most cordial commendation. Well, sir, what 
is now said of Mr. Livingston? Why, the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruetrr 

says that he had just delivered in Congress a gooe 

State-rights speech, a copy of which he sent to Mr. 
Waleoal. one that he thus procured recognition as 
a Republican. This is decidedly an unfortunate 
statement for the honorable gentleman, inasmuch 
as we are all quite familiar with the speech of Mr. 


| Livingston which is thus referred to, and know 


that it nowhere recognizes either nullification or 
secession as remedies belonging to our political 
system, and is in perfect harmony in all respects 
with the doctrines of the proclamation which has 
been so much denounced. 

But, Mr. President, [ am inclined to be altoge- 
ther liberal towards the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, and will not quote the proclama- 
tion against him. Let me ask him, though, what 
he thinks of Jackson’s Nullification Message and 
his Farewell Address to his countrymen? Were 
these written by Mr. Livingston too? or did some 


| other Federalist, whose name is not yet ascer- 
| tained, draw them up? 


Let me read a little from 
both thesedocuments. This is what the hero and 
sage of the Hermitage says in his Nullification 
Message: 


* The right of the people of a single State to absolve them- 
selves at will, and without the consent of the other States, 
from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liberties 
and happiness of the millions composing this Union, cannot 
be acknowledged. Such a course is believed to be utterly 
repugnant both tothe principles upon which the General 
Government is constituted, and to the objects which it was 
expressly forined to attain.”’ 


I!lustrious magister! [ bow with profound hom- 


age to thy noble teaching! 
But he proceeds to say further : 
**Thata State, or any other great portion of the people, 


suffering under Jong and intolerable oppressions, and having | 


tried all constitutional remedies without the hope of redress, 
may have a natural right, when their happiness can be no 
otherwise secured, and when they can do so without greater 
injury to others, to absolve themselves from their obliga- 
tions to the Government, and appeal to the last resort, need 
not, on the present occasion, be denied.”’ 

He says, in continuation : 

“The existence of this right, however, must depend upon 
the causes which may justify its exercise. It is the ultima 
ratio, which presupposes that the proper appeals to all 
other means of redress have been made in good faith, and 
which can never be rightfully resorted to unless it be una- 
voidable. ”’ 

I wish now to read a little from the Farewell 
Address of General Jackson. I wonder if Mr. 
Livingston wrote that address, too? If that doc- 
ment, speaking of the Constitution, General Jack- 
son says: 


“ Experience, the unerring test of all human underta- 
kings, has shown the wisdom and foresight of those who 
formed it; and has proved, that in the union of these States 
there is a sure foundation for the brightest hopes of freedom, 
and for the happiness of the people. At every hazard and 
by every sacrifice, this Union must be preserved.”* 

So say I, Mr. President. Sosay you, and so says 
every other member of the ancient Democratic 
party of the country, who has not lately run after 
false gods and forgotten the purer worsuip of our 
fathers. ‘*.4t every hazard, and by every sacrifice, 
this Union will be preserved,’’ despite all the im- 
bodied energies of the secessionists who have 
plotted its destruction, and as long as love of coun- 
try and sound republicanism shall continue to pre- 
vail in our national councils. 

I shall not go into an examination of the ques- 


suggests that he was not the author of it, but that || tion brought forward by the honorable Senator 
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from South Carolina, touching the comparative 
ralue of the Union to the different States-of the 
Confederacy. It is sufficient for us to know. that 
the Union is of inappreciable value to every portion 
of this wide-spread Republic; that there is no part 
of it that is beyond its protective arm, or which is 
so situated as to be relieved from the obligation of 
respect and okedience. That'the general action 
of the Government has been more or less unequal 
and oppressive to our local interests of the South, 
cannot be denied. But it is certain that of late 
Southern opinions are beginning to exercise a more 
potential sway in the councils of the nation than 
they formerly did, and it must be admitted that 
Southern men have at all times been allowed an 
equal share of public power, and been permitted to 
participate equally with their brethren of the Norih, 
both in the dignity and the emoluments of office. 

The honorable Senator says: 
for secession. I am for secession, whether joint 

or separate; let one State make this issue with 
the General Government,”’ &c., &c. Well, sir, 
this means simply, what the gentleman has veen 
insisting upon all the past summer, that if South 
Carolina should go out of the Union at once, and 
the General Government should attefnpt to main- 
tain her authority within her confines, al! the 
Southern States, or at least several of shem—evoueh 
to secure the formation of a respectable Southern 
Confederacy—would follow her example. In con- 
nection with this declaration, the honorable Sena- 
tor refers to the State which I have the honor to 
represent here, and says that he does not yet de- 
spair even of Mississippi. If the gentleman means 
to say that he has any hope that the State of Mis- 
sissippi will ever unite with the Secessionists of 
South Carolina in overturning the Union on account 
of anything contained in the measures of adjust 

ment, or that there is the least likelihood that any 
other State will participate in a movement at once 
so uncalled-for and so replete with mischief, I must 
tell him, with all poeents earnestness, that he 
has indeed been laboring under a great mistake. 
Nineteen twentieths of our people in Mississippi, 
though all of them do not approve as heartily of 
the plan of compromise as I 7 have yet deliber- 
ately declared hee cordial acquiescence in it; nor 
could a man be elected to a constableship, in any 
part of our noble State, who should be a te 
entertain such sentiments as the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina has declared on this occasion. 
The truth is, that all in the State of Mississippi, 
who six months ago concurred with the honorable 
gentleman in regard to the extreme views expressed 
by him, have of late openly repudiated both his 
opinions and himself, and are now laboring with 
a most untiring assiduity, to throw into utier ob- 
livion, the interesting fact that they ever did con- 
cur with him atall. I have attended nearly two 
hundred public meetings in the State of Mississippi 
in the last eigit or nine months, and I do not re- 
collect one of them, where any public speaker 
seemed to deem it discreet to mention the name 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
with even the ordinary indications of respect. 

The honorable Senator has given us to under- 
stand that he conceives the present period to he 
one of great and intolerable oppression to the 
Southern States and to the Union, and that the time 
has come when warlike expedients are proper to 
be resorted to without delay. He reminds us, in 
addition, of certain scenes in the revolutionary 
struggle of our fathers, which he seems to regard 
as worthy of our special consideration at the pres- 
ent time. Heappears to dwell with particular sat- 
isfaetion upon the fact, that certain valiant sons of 
South Carolina, ona very noted occasion, undertook 
to seize upon twelve hundred muskets belonging 
to a British garrison, and actually discharged their 
artillery upon certain British ships then lying in 
the harbor of Charleston. Sir, it is easy enough to 
understand this language. The gentleman wishes 
to incite his fellow-citizens of South Carolina to 
an immediate attack upon the forts of the General 
Government in South Carolina, and thus to bring 
about a. regular struggle of arms between that 
State and the General Government. The henor- 
able gentleman, in all that he has ventured to say 
here, has been quite consistent with his ordinary 
course of proceeding when mingling with his fel- 
low-citizens at home. I find that the honorable 
gentleman delivered a speech on the 28th of June 


** Now is the time 
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last, in which he used language the import of | 


which no one could fail to understand. These 


were his werds: 


“ He had been striving for twenty-odd years in the cause 


of the South, with no suecess. But what could he do, 
when Mr. Cacnoun, with all his genius, all his powers, 
failed to effect anything ? They had fought to fall, and in 


their battles had taken one Jong lingering look to the only |, 
place of hope and safety, the only hope of transmitting to | 
their posterity the glorious inheritance of freedom be- || 


queathed to them by their forefathers—to South Carolina 
alone. He had been to Nashville. 


South Carolina alone. We want it. 
our fathers did. How was Fort Johnson gained? They 
sent men who seized the stamps and destroyed them. 
did they act when again assailed ? 


Did they gain their 
liberties by eating and drinking? 


No; by fighting.” 


I] do not think that some of these bluster and 
bravado gentleman have as much appetite for | 
The gentleman | 


fight as they pretend to have. 
continued: 


* We, however, do not want to begin the fight; but if | 


eny in thix Union desire it, in God’s name let them come 
on. A friend near him had bespoken the foremost place in 


the conflict, but if be got ahead of him, it would only be by |! 
He would say with Patrick Henry, ‘ Let us || quickly put down these demagogues, and defeat all | 
| their 
ve F newspapers printed in South Carolina, and have || 
Imagining him- || 
self to be the Henry of the present time, he thun- | 
ders forth with that magnificent voice of his, and | 
in that imposing oratorical manner which has given | 
him so much distinction as a public speaker—‘‘Ler | 
Well, sir, | believe that under the | 


a leetle. 
fight?” 

Such was.the gusty laneuage of the Senator to 
an assembly of excited citizens. 


us FicutT.” 


counsels of the honorable gentleman, and of sorhe 


other equally bellicose personages, something like | 


a formal preparation has been made in South Caro- 
lina for the civil war expected shortly to come off. 
[ hold in my hand astatement from which it would 


seem that the revolutionary spirit is blazing forth | 


most ferociously in that State, and that enor- 
mous expenditures have been already incurred in 
making ready for the impending contest. I do 
not doubt that in the war anticipated, the honora- 
ble gentleman may become a sort of lieutenant 


general himself. He formally rejects our Missis- | 
He says he never looked to that | 


sippi leaders. 
State for military commanders. Indeed the hon- 
orable gentleman now denies that he ever expected 
any fighting to occur at all between the State of 
Seuth Carolina and the General 
Yes, sir, such is the reported language of the hon- 
orable gentleman in reply tome. Yet, at home, 


he exclaims, “ Let us fight;”’ and urges his fellow- | 


citizens at once to seize upon forts and arms of the 
United States. 


concerns of South Carolina; but [ will venture to 
say that the criminal wasting of the public money 
of thet State which has taken place, in preparing 
for a war with the General Government, without 
the occurrence of any event which made it even 
probable that any .attack was to be made upon 
that State by that Government, is not likely to 
be submitted to patiently by the patriotic peo- 


ple of South Carolina; who will yet learn to feel the | 


grinding operation of most onerous and exhaust- 
ing taxation, in consequence of this effort to 
put the State in military array against the power 
of the Nation. In illustration of what I have just 
said, I will read a printed slip just placed in my 


hands by a friend, and which bears the most un- || 


equivecal marks of authenticity and accuracy: 


*“Onpwance Rerort.—We have before us the report of | 


Major S'rapier, of the Ordnance Department, showing the 
progress made-up to this time in the purchase of ordnance 
and ordnance stores in pursuance of the act of last session. 

“'The contract for heavy guns was given to a Richmond 
contractor. ‘The original ¢ontract included 12 twenty-four 
pounder guns, 8 ten-inch mortars, [siege,] and 4 eight-inch 


columbiads, to which was afterwards added 20 twenty-four || 
Thirty-two || 


pounders, and 4 eight-inch siege howitzers. 
twenty-four pounders have been finished and anges; 


the remainder of the guns to be ready about the 15th De- 
cember. . 


‘* The contract for small arms—viz: 6,000 muskets, 1,000 || 


rifles, 1,000 pairs of pistols, 1,000 sabres, and 1,000 artillery 
swords-—has been taken by Messrs. Glaze and Flag , of Co- 
tumbia, all to be manufactured in this State; the delivery of 
these arms in January, 1852, and to be completed by the Ist 


of January, 1853. Messrs. Gtaze aud Flagg have also taken | 


® coutract to alter.a large portion of the flint-lock muskets 


belonging to the State to percussion locks. Six hundred || 


have been already altered. 


“Phe contract for furnishing infantry, cavalry, and artil- || 
lery accoutrenients, have been given to S. M. Hawel, of || 
Columbia, and R. B. McKenzie, of Charleston. These || 


1882. The contract for cun-carri has be ° 
Werner, of Charieston. os Pas ee 


Company. 
| thousand balls and shelis. 


He bad tried codpera- i 
tion, and despaired of it from any other source but from || 
Let us obtain it as | 


| tached to the arsenal. 
How | 


| any solid and lasting importance which is at al! 
| likely to arise. in South Carolina, is the thorough 


Government. || from the flood of submerging waters which is | 


Sir, I have no more right than | 
other Senators to intermeddle with the domestic | 
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* Contracts for projectiles have been made with Messrs. } 
Eason, of Charleston, and the Spartanburg Iron Works 
The whole contract embraces about seventeen 

Eighty thousand pounds of ean- | 
nou powder having been contracted for with the Hazard || 
Company, Connecticut. To guard against a spurious arti- i 
cle, the powder is to be subjected to analysis. The com- || 
pany of ordnance soldiers has been completed. A barrack 
and store-house have been erected at Magnolia, near || 
Charleston, where the company have been heretofore in- 
structed and drilled. 

** Attention is called to the condition of the arsenal at || 
this place, and it is recommended that additional pillars be | | 
placed under the first floor. It isalso suggested that appro- | 
priations be made for the protection of the magazines at- 1] 


The amount of money passed || 


j 
} 
| 
j 
| 


through the Major’s hands is $75,000, of which $60,461 67 


|}; has been expended.”’ 1} 


Sir, it is not at all my wish to disturb the com- || 
posure of honorable Senators, or unduly to alarm | 
the country. I am not induced to think really that || 
this vociferous outery of ‘* Bella, bella, horrida | 
bella,”’ is at all likely to result in scenes of carnage. 
The good people of South Carolina are themselves | 
at last fully roused to the dangers which designing || 
demagogues have brought near to them, and will 
isloyal schemes. { look a little into the || 
observed, with great satisfaction, the proceedings 
of public meetings there; and the honorable gen- 


| 

| tleman will have to produce evidence far more 1 
potentialahan any yet brought forward by him, in | 

a 


order to prove that his extravagant schemes are | 
at all likely to be consummated in the present || 
generation. I intend no offence, Mr. President, 
when I venture to predict, that the onl 


result of || 
| 


reformation of her State constitution, which, jn |) 
my judgment, needs much emendation before it || 
can be justly asserted to be strictly republican in || 
its character. 
The honorable Senator from South Carelina, | 
who sits nearest to me, [Mr. Burier,] complains || 
tat in offering this resolution for the consideration | 
of the Senate at the present time, we are aiming to 
turn our plan of compromise into a sortof Noah’s | 
Ark, and suggests, in addition, that we hold out a |, 
blazing sword, which is to be used upon all those || 
who are not willing quietly to accept that salvation |! 


kindly offered to them. Well, sir, in the first || 
place, the honorable gentleman is grossly in error | 
in supposing that the friends of the compromise |! 
desire to exercise the least coercion upon those who | 
are ambitious of diluvial honors; and they are not || 


. = . : . 1} 
desirous of subjecting to the least punishment, of || 


_any kind, those who have heretofore honestly dif- || 


fered with them in opinion in regard to the measures | 
of adjustment, or any one of them. They freely || 
admit that the questions involved in this plan of || 


| settlement were questions upon which honest and | 


enlightened men might well differ, and all that they | 
desire at present is, that no further disturbance of i 
the public mind may take place, until the efficacy of || 
these measures shall! have been more fully tested. 
One of the honorable Senators from South Caro- | 
lina [Mr. Rrrerr] says that he does not in the least | 
degree blame the Abolition factionists of the North | 
for opposing the compromise enactments. This 
declaration, coming as it does from that gentleman, 
does not at all surprise me. | The sympathy which || 
he feels for those who so happily concur with | 
himself in disapproving and opposing the execu- 
tion of thése measures, is but natural. He pro- | 
ceeded also to say, that unjust as the people of the | 
North generally must hold these measures to be, | 


in rerard to their Southern brethren, and eminent- | 
| of great perplexity and danger, and I threw the 


ly advantageous to themselves, yet in adhering to | 
them and claiming all the benefits resulting there- 


| from, they acted altogether a natural part, and in | 
| fact just such a part as the South would act under 


similar circumstances. This, sir, is really placing | 
a very low estimate upon Southern justice; and 
I fear that the honorable gentleman, in undertaking 


to speak for the whole South, did not take quite so 


characteristics as he might have done. 
~'The honorable Senator now in my eye, [Mr. 

Burter,] with less than his usual li 
me of deserting the eamp to which I once belonged 


accoutrements are expected to be finished by Ist May, || and then firing upon my ancient comrades who 


| have chosen to remain in it. The Senator is much 
|| more facetious than equitable in thus accusing 


| 
extended a view of our Southern people and their | hi 
| 


berality, accuses | 


aa; we 19, 


Senate. 


me. I never w&sa seeessionist. I was always, j 

the fullest sense of the word, a compromise se 
and have abandoned no prineiple which I ever aq’ 
vocated. If I have not been willing to see my eon, 
try involved in a predicament which the eyil coy. 
sels of others were about to bring upon her, ang 
to which I have never even thought for a momen; 
of yielding my assent, I cannot perceive how | cay 


| be regarded as at all censurable on this ground 


The same honorable gentleman propounds to le 
what he calls a dilemma. He says Tome Voted 
for all the compromise measures, or I did not vote 
for all of them; and asks if I did not vote for 
all of them, why is it that I cannot pardon those 
who acted a similar part? The case is wel] py 
Mr. President, and I answer it thus: I did not you, 
for several of the compromise measures; and | more 
than forgive those that acted a similar part; and all 
that I ask of them at present is, that they shalj 
sustain the scheme of compromise now that it has 
been adopted, for the sake of the public repose ang 
happiness. 

The Senator says [ denounced General Taylor 
for interfering with California affairs. He did not 
intend, I know, to do me injustice; but he makes 
a great mistake about this matter. I drew upa 
resolution of inquiry on that subject, in the early 
part of the first session of the last Congress, | 
found that my friend from Alabama [Mr. Cir. 
ens} had drawn one for the same purpose, which 
he brought to my attention. On comparjng the 
two, I found that his was the more comprehensive, 
and I aecordingly deferred to him. The resolution 
was presented by him. A similar resolution had 
been adopted in the House of Representatives; 
and how was it answered? By a positive denial 
of the charge. If the charge had been substan- 
tiated, I should have stood up here and denounced 
the Administration, as it would in that case have 
deserved to bedenounced, not in the spirit of party, 
but under the impulses of a genuine patriotism, 
But when that charge was negatived, by the answer 
of the President to the resolution of the House, 
this body, much to its honor, agreed unanimously 
to lay our own resolution of inquiry upon the ta- 
ble. Why? Because we believed that the vene- 
rable gent who was thea President of the 
United States, whatever political faults he had, 
and however inferior to certain other great person- 
ages who have formerly filled that elevated place in 
regard to civie qualifications he may have been, was, 
notwithstanding, honest and truthful—that he was 
a patriot, and that he would not lie. If any man 
had risen here in this Chamber and undertaken to 
question the veracity of that negative statement, 
my late colleague, [Mr. Davis,] if nobody else 
had been willing to perform the task, would have 
inflicted such a castigation upon the acouser as to 
have rendered it impossible that its reception would 
have ever been forgotten. I will say frankly and 
distinctly now, that after ] saw that General Taylor 
had sent in his answer I never entertained the least 

articleof doubtin regard to his conduct in the affair. 

ewasa Whig, and a thorough one; I was and am 
a Democrat, inflexible and unswerving. But yetit 
is due to truth to say, that I always recognized him 
to be a gentleman, and knew hyn to be a genuine 
patriot. I felt the deepest gratitude to him for his 


| conduct on the tented field, and always found him 


sociable and kind in private intercourse. I shall 
never forget the last scene in which he participated 


| asa public man, ‘he humble individual who is 


now addressing the Senate, chanced to be called 
upon to deliver the Fourth of July oration in 
Monumental Square in this city, in the year 1850. 
I delivered it in my own poor way. It wasa time 


best Union doctrine into it which I could produce, 
hoping that it might, perchance, have more or less 


| influence in rns existing irritation. At the 


ress that noble-hearted old man, 
ith tears running down his furrowed cheeks— 
such tears as patriots alone can shed—requested 
me, through a member of his Cabinet, to.approach 
i me affectionately by the hand, and 
filled my heart with gratitude by thanking me for 
thai same wnpretending harangue. I never saw him 
afterwards, That day he was taken sick, and 
was ina few days numbered with the dead. — 
never hear his name pronounced without this pic- 
ture of the past being once more vividly presented 
to my memory and my sensibilities. 


close of the a 
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But the two honorable Senators from South 
Carolina have united in one declaration, which, in | 
order to vindicate the truth of history, I must cor- 
rect. They both mingled their voices in asserting 
that in the progress of the passage of these meas- 
ures of adjustment, a neral declaration was made | 
by the Northern members of this body that no slave 
Siate should ever again be admitted into this Union, 
and they urge that California was admitted upon 
this express understanding. With great deference | 
to the recollection of the gentlernen, f must say that 
| consider them entirely mistaken. 1 did not hear 
any such general declaration ; and I know that it 
was not in accordance with the solemn assurances 
of numerous Northern Senators. Actions eee 
jouder than words; and we solemnly provided, by 
territorial bills, for the admission of future slave 
States into this Confederacy. Then I must ap- 
peal to my friend from South Carolina, {Mr. Bur- 
LeR,] for justice to those who are likely to be 
injured in the public estimation by this sweeping | 
allegation, and ask him to withdraw the aceusa- 

on. t} 
i ’Mir. BUTLER. I cannot withdraw it. Mr. | 
Webster certainly, on this floor, and since he has | 
heen off the floor, in a more responsible station, | 
has made that declaration. { 


Mr. FOOTE. I think that even the fact thus || 
mentioned, does not justify the honorable Senator | 
in the comprehensive charge which he has pre- 
ferred. Sir, I beg it to be recollected that a ma- 
iority of the Northern Senators actually voted for | 
the territorial bills containing the provision to 
whieh I have alluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot be mistaken in the 
reference to Mr. Webster. The Senator cannot | 
but recollect the fact that Mr. Cray himself said 
that no power on earth would induce him, by any 
act of legislation, te carry slavery beyond its pres- || 
entlimits. J did not say the whole body of North- | 
era men said so, but that in the current debate 
such was the intimation. 

Mr. FOOTE. It has been said that the fugitive 
slave law 3s no part of the compromise. I have | 
heard that stated often. I know that the resolution | 
introduced by me for the appointment of the Com- || 
mittee of Thirteen, embraced that subject as well 
as others—that the resolution provided for the ap- 
pointment of a-committee to take into consideration 
the resolutions of the Senator from Kentacky, 
(Mr. Ciay,] and the resolutions of the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Bexx,] in all their ampli- 
ude, and gave the committee full power over the 
whole sabject of slavery. The report of the com- 
mittee comprehended the whole subject also; and 
the fagitive slave bill, in its present form, is essen- 
tially the same as that which was recommended by 
the committee. ft is perfectly idle te talk about | 
the fugitive slave law not being a part of the meas- | 
ures of adjustment. It is not only’a part of the 
plan of settlement, but it is one of the most vital 
features of the whole scheme. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruetr] said, that-in adopting the compromise, 
the Democracy followed the lead of the Wings. 
i am not very sensitive on this subject myself. 

Mr. BADGER. It was a good lead, wherever | 
it came from. 

Mr. FOOTE. I showed yesterday that I was || 
hot sensitive on this subject; for when my friend | 
from North Carolina suggested that the resolution | 
introduced by me should be so modified as to in- 
corporate the very words of the President’s mes- 
sage—which in truth did not at all alter i: in sub- 
stance—with a view to increasing the number of its | 
supporters, and thus enhancing its effect upon the | 
public sentiment of the country, I at once as- 
sented to the proposition. But in point of his- 
torical verity, the gentleman is entirely in error. 
It is true that a very distinguished Whig, (if he 
ean now becalled a Whig, who is in fact no party |, 
man at all, but simply a Union man,) the vener- 4) 
able Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] not || 
now present, was at the head of the Committee of || 


the lead. His high character, his noble qualities | 
of mind and heart, his long experience, his ex- | 
tended influence, especially over the feelings and | 
action of his own particular party, (who are in- 
debted to him for such briltiant and valuable ser- | 
vices a8 no man ever performed for the benefit of 
any party in this country before, except Jackson 
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| not here, but I have it at home. 


| be had of the whole. 
the necessity of having any personal controversy. | 
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for the Democracy, )—these circumstances did point 
him out as the most proper person to take the lead 
in this great movement. It is known, sir, that the 
honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] was 


| urged by his Democratic friends in this body to 


allow his name to be sustained for the chairmanship 
of the Committee of Thirteen; but he, with that 
magnanimity and disinterestedness which belong 


| to his character, declined the proffered honor, and 


urged upon us that Mr. Cray was the most suit- 


' 


able man in every respect who could be selected 


for the high place in question. 

Now, in addition to this, I beg leave to mention 
the fact, which is intended to have no disparaging 
influence whatever, that all the measures of adjust- 
ment were actually carried by a majority of Dem- 
oecratic votes. 

Myr. President, I regret to have detained the 
Senate so long, but hope to be excused in consid- 
eration of the immense importance of the questions 
diseussed. I hope the Senate will soon come to 
a vote upon the resolution before us. 


Saturpay, December 20, 1851. 


The debate on the Compromise question having 
been resumed— 


Mr. RHETT said: I thought the other day, 


|| when the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foorr) 


came to speak of my opinions, that he had read 
my speech, as itso happens itis in print. I have it 
Now it is of no 
sort of consequence to me at what time the gen- 


tleman, or anybody else, puts me downas a seces- 


sionist—whether it be twenty years ago, five years 
ago,ornow. I say thatlamonenow. My own 


|| view about my position is this, that in 1833 1 was 


struggling fora reform of theGovernment. Thad 
hopes that it could then be reformed. I did not de- 
spair of its reformation until in 1842, when the 
tariff had been passed overthrowing the compro- 
mise tariff of 1833—the Qlst rule, it was known, 


| would be repealed, and the Democratic party, 


having the majority in both branches of Congress, 
refused to alter the tariff act of 1842. It was not 
until then that I despaired of any reformation of 


| the Government at the central head on distinct 
and right principles. 
lam sure the Senate will not expect me, and | 
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will hardly pardon me if I were to do so, to re- | 


ply to the whole speech of the Senator from Mis- 


sissippi [Mr. Foore] of three hours length, and + 


delivered in two days. It is not my purpose to 
respond to that speech at all, but only to refer to 


| a few particulars, and those of a personal kind al- 


together, in order that a correct conception might 
I lament very much indeed, 


I have been fortunate enough to serve seven years 


in the South Carolina Legislature, and twelve | 


yaw in the other branch of Congress, without 
eing involved in any personal altercation with any 
one. And I must say now, what is known to 


every one, that since the Senator from Mississippi | 
_ (Mr. Foote] has been in this body, there have 


been more personal disputes here, than for twenty 
years before. 
Mr. FOOTE. 
He has no right to refer to my course here in this 
personal manner. He has no right to refer to 
any personal disputes I may have had with hpn- 
orable Senators on this floor or elsewhere. If the 


|, Chair thinks he has a right thus to speak of me 


and my course here, I shall submit to the decision 
cheerfully, only claiming the privilege of a re- 


| sponse to the gentleman’s suggestions upon this 


rather delicate topic. , 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair has no hesita- 
tion in saying that everything of a personal charage 
ter is certainly out of order. 

Mr. RHETT. I thought I was referring toa 
fact that everybody knew. 
sition to go into that matter. So far as I am con- 
cerned, this, believe, is about the first difficulty or 
altercation that I have ever had with anybody. 

The Senator says that what I said in conclusion 
of my speech in respect to Mr. Calhoun, and his 
having hurried him to his grave, ‘‘ was a vile and 
calumnious charge.”’ The Senate will easily per- 


! ceive—— 


The PRESIDENT. The Chair was not 


I call the gentleman to order. | 


But I have no dispo- | 
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Senate. 


aware that the Senator from Mississippi {Mr 
Foote) made use of that remark as applying to 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr.) 

Mr. RHETT. No, sir, | admit that. But he 
said that the charge wasa vile and calumnious 
one. 

The PRESIDENT. If the Chair had thought 
that anything personal was meant, he would have 
called the gentleman from Mississippi - [Mr. 


Foore] to order. 


Mr. RHETT. He did not say that I had 
made a vile and calumnious charge, but that the 
| assertion was a vile and calumnious one. When 
| 1 said that he had hurried Mr. Calhoun into his 
grave, everybody understood that it was a meta- 
phorical expression. What I meant the meta- 
»hor to express was this—that by his attack, he 
had weakened Mr. Calhoun, and thus had hast- 
ened his decease. That is what I intended to 
say. And that I was pot very wild in that ex- 
pression is supported by what the Senator him- 
self says. He says himself that a rumor convey- 
ing this charge was in the papers and about the 
| city, and that the honorable Senator from Alabama 
| (Mr. Cremens] wrote to the New Fork Herald, 
and had it contradicted. I believe he is rieht as 
| to the extent of the rumor. It is certain that { 
| heard it in South Carolina, where I then was, and 
| when I came here, two Senators mformed me of 
| the same thing—one of them | will mention 
| directly. And in addition to that, three gentle- 
men, I might say four—but | wili say three gen- 
tlemen/who were living in the hoase with Mr. 
Calhoun at that time, and whe are now members 
of the other House, distinctly declared to me the 
same thing. 1 can give their names if the Sena- 
tor wants them. They were here, saw Mr. Cal- 
houn’s cendition, befere and after; saw the effect 
the attack of the Senator produced upon him; saw 
him on his sick bed, and they did not doubt, and 
| they now say that they do not doubt the effect of 
| that attack upon Mr. Calhoun was seriously to 
impair the then-eondition of his health, and hasten 
his death. New, there is my authority for saying 
so. I believe myself, that everybody thinks so. 
I was not here at the time—I saw nothing of it, 
but I did not suppose that I was saying anything 
that anybody would controvert. Observe thet I 
do not say the Senator designed- amy such thing. 
But I thought that if he produced that effect, and 
| was aware that he bed produced it, he was the 
last man upon this floor, as | before said, whe 
| ought to have got up here and said anything dis- 
paraging of Mr. Calhoun. 
Now, what are the reasons that the Senator 
| gives for having made that attack? The first is, 
that the proposition of Mr. Calhoun was im itself 
equivalent to « dissolution of the Union. W hat 
is that proposition? It isa scheme under which 
the greatest republic that ever existe? in the world, 
lived for six hundred years. It is a propos:tion 
of the consular system of Rome, with this ditfer- 
ence only, that the veto power is joined with it. 
But, sir, the veto power is only a preventive, not an 
ageressive power; and although I should not be 
in favor of such a proposition, I by no means 
think it so very unwise or dangerous. [ am sure ' 
its tendency would not be to brmg the sections into 
antagonism; on the contrary, it would produce 
harmony; it certainly would protect the South, 
, and was produced from zeal for the South, and 
| therefore 1s entitled to the indulgent consideration 
of all true Southern men. I do not see in the prop- 
osition itself, therefore, anything so very alarming 
as to call out the passionate animadversions of the 
| Senator. But he saysthat the Nashville Conven- 
tion was about to sit, and it was expegted that that 
convention would propose emendations to the Con- 
stitution, and that Mr. Calhoun sought to instigate 
that convention to demand certain proposed amend- 
ments, which, not being adopted, would dissolve 
the Union. I wasa member of the convention, 
and never heard from Mr. Calhoun, or from ary- 
| body else, any such proposition. 

r. FOOTE. Let me call the honorable Sen- 
ator’s attention to one fact. At the time the Nash- 
ville Convention was in session, or a short time 
previous, as I think, I had occasion hereto notice a 
very striking publication made in the Union news- 
paper of this city, which was avowedly made at 

| the instance of one of the representatives from 
‘| South Carolina in the other House, for whom 1 
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have the highest personal respect. The newspa- || 
per article to which I have reference, contained a 
regular and formal proposition, if I do not forget 
its contents, from a certain Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, 
a South Carolinian by birth, and known to be 
closely affiliated with certain politicians of that 
State, that the Nashville Convention should de- 
mand certain constitutional amendments, to the 
number of seven, I believe, as a sine qua non to a 
settlement of the pending questions. As soon as 
{ saw it, conjecturing that it was intended to oper- 
ate upon the action of the convention, and upon 
the Southern men generally, in a manner adverse 
to the scheme of adjustment then before Congress, 


I took oecasion, in a solemn and formal manner, || 


to warn the country against that proposition. I 
do not remember whether Mr. Wigfall was in the 
convention or not. Mr. Henderson, of Texas, 
was, and I believe the proposition was there pri- 
vately, if not publicly, discussed. I have certainly 
been so informed. 

Mr. RHETT. [ have only to say that I never | 
heard anything of the sort; and there stands an- 
other delegate, [Mr. McRar,] who can say for 
himself whether he heard anything of the kind. 
But if [ had, I should not have thought it a very 
extraordinary thing. The Constitution provides 
for emendations upon its face; and can no appeal 
be made to that instrument to carry out its own 
provisions, but a man is to be denounced as a dis- | 
unionist, or something worse? General Jackson, 
in his first message, I think, distinctly proposed, 
that rather than assume powers, the Constitution 
should be amended. 

In order notto be misunderstood, I will say that 
[am content with the Constitution of the United | 
States as it is. I have myself never wanted any- 
thing more than the Constitution of the United 
States, administered upon the strict principles of 
the Republican party. That Constitution does 
not sanction abolition agitation here. It does not 
authorize unjust taxation or expenditure. If it 
was adhered to we should have peace; we should 
have no collisions. But the diffeulty is, that the | 
Constitution is not adhered to, but is deomed to 
constructions and evasions. Its provisions have 
been nullified by the power of a Northern major- | 
ity; and hence, in my view, nothing but the par- | 
ties to the Constitution—the States—can make 
this Northern majority yield its usurpation of pow- 
ers. The time is not far distant—if not already 


| sissippi agreed with me in my course. 


into his grave. These were his words: * Sir,”’ 


| said he, **I would as soon have thought of stri- 


king a dead corpse, as to have laid my hands upon 


| him in the dying condition in whieh he was.” 


And yet the Senator from Mississippi has alluded 
to Mr. Benton as intending to assail Mr. Cal- 
houn. 


Mr. FOOTE. Politically. 
Mr. RHETT. He condemned what the Sen- 


/ ator from Mississippi did, with oe I 


only say this in exculpation of Mr. 
cause he is not here. 


But the Senator says I ought not to be the man 


enton, be- 


to speak in defence of Mr. Calhoun, because I 


was very desirous to supplant him in the Senate, 
and therefore stood in the position of a political 
rival. [am not at all sure, if the premises were 
true, that the conclusion follows. I am not 


| sure but that being his political rival in his life- 


time, it might not be very proper for me, after 


| having succeeded to his plaee, to defend him when 


assailed upon this floor. But the premises are 
not true, and the Senator from Mississippi shall 
himself refute the charge. 


various measures. I differed from him in regard 
to the Mexican war, and the support of President 
Polk’s administration. The Senator from Mis- 
Il presume 


poe of the North that we should be hen 
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| opportunity to extend. 


| pressed it, to surround us by a fire of liberty which 
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y a hostile free populatiof. Extension js mh 

sary to the existence of our institutions, and there. 

fore we went for the proposition which gaye U3 an 
We were thus subseryine 

the interests of the South, by preventing the North 

from hemming us in. We said: Give us the |jj,, 


erty to expand, and we will yield the matter of 


the quantity of territory. Do not attempt, ang 
as a fanatic in the other branch of Congress ey. 
will melt the chains of the slave. 

I stated that the mode by which slavery was 


| excluded from Utah and New Mexico was this_ 
_ that a majority of the judges of those Territories 


were understood to be in favor of enforcing te 


| Mexican laws, whereby slavery would be exelyd. 


ed from those Territories. I never said that My. 
Baker, or any other of the judges, were Wilmo. 
proviso men. I listened very carefully yesterda 


to the reading of Judge Baker’s letter. y 


He did not 


_ say that, in his opinion the Mexican laws exclyd. 


The charge arose, I | 
|| presume, because I differed from Mr. Calhoun on 


that is no ground, then, to impugn any man’s in- | 


tegrity or motives. 1 differed from Mr. Calhoun 


also upon the presidential election, in supporting | 


the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] But the 
Senator from Mississippi again agreed with me 
there, too. 
Mr. Calhoun, and in both of them the Senator 
from Mississippi agreed with me, as to my politi- 
eal course. Was the Mexican war, or the sup- 
port of the Senator from Michigan to the Presi- 
dency, so outrageous, so malignant, and so corrupt 
a thing that one man was not only culpable, but 


In both of these points | differed from | 


could not agree with another in that support with- | 


out having his motives impugned? 
sir. 
to these public matters, justly render myself ame- 


I think not, 


I did not, in differing with Mr. Calhoun as || ker, or: the hustings in Mississippi, had argued 


nable to the imputation that Senator has brought | 


before the Senate. I thought I was right then. 


I think I was right now, and that the imputation | 


is wholly undeserved. I will not say that the 


| imputation is vile and calumnious; but I will say 


true: it will be out of order to quote the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States. The Constitution can 
never be brought back to its original principles by 
the action of the central Government here. It is 
the majority here which carries the aggressive 
policy and measures into action; and how can 
there be two thirds in both Houses willing so to 
amend the Constitution as to deprive themselves 
of this very power, and to paralyze and restrain 
their own action? There is no possible way to 
ret an amendment of the Constitution, or distinct 
guarantees enforcing it, except by checking the 
sectional power through the States. Then alone, 
finding that their aggressive policy cannot prevail, 
they may be expected to consent to alterations of | 
the Constitution declaratory of its true meaning. 
Therefore I have never looked for any new guar- | 
antees in the Constitution of the United States in | 


the minority States asserting their sovereignty,and | 
arresting the usurpations of the majority. This ; 
can alone induce them to give up their power, and | 
yield to the limitations of the Constitution. 

Another reason assigned by the Senator for | 
assailing Mr. Calhoun was, that Mr. Benton was 
about to assail him; therefore, by way of keeping | 
Mr. Benton from assailing him, he assailed him | 
himself! 


Mr. FOOTE. I did not say so. I said ex- 
— that the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
penton) would attack the whole of us as disunion- 
ists, on very plausible ground. Therefore it was 
that [ sought sage and patriotic counsels, and fol- 
lowing those counsels, defended Mr. Calhoun and 
all his political associates from an attack which I 
feared might do us great injury. 

Mr. RHETT. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) told me last 
winter, standing near that column, that the gentle- || 
man from Mississippi had thrust Mr. Calhoun |! 


' 
any other way than by the action of the Stateg— 


| defaming me. 


y that the Senator who has acted with me when I 
here—in which what John Randolph said will be || 


thus differed from Mr. Calhoun, ought to have 
been the man to defend me, instead of joining in 
At the samé time, I must say, that 
lam not aware that there was any hostility be- 
tween Mr. Calhounand myself. I was appointed 
to deliver an oration upon his death before the 
Legislature of South Carolina, and I performed 
that duty as well as I was able, and endeavored 


to do full justice to his memory. And certainly | 


in his lifetime I defended his political course in 


| the newspapers aoe ee to no small extent. 


| I spent more ink in 


efending him, personally and 
politically, than any man living. 
doing what l thought to be my duty, in support- 


| ing a great man who was serving the country in 
the cause with which I was identified. Sir, I do 


i} abominations. 


not know how any one can escape the tender 
charities of the Senator of Mississippi. If you 
go against him he denounces you, and if you go 


Sull I was only | 


ing slavery were not in force. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator has done unintey. 
tional injustice to Judge Baker. The Senator wij 
find that the letter states distinctly that his whole 
course as a member of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and otherwise in connection with this question, 
had been such as to relieve him from all unjust 
suspicions with regard to that matter. The letter 
gives the clearest implication, and it is entirely jn 
accordance with my own knowledge, that he is 


| one of the soundest men in Christendom, in the 


extreme Southern sense of the term, on all ques- 
tions connected with Wilmot provisoism. There 
was a slander of this kind circulated against him 


| in our State, but Judge Baker has vindicated him. 


self effectually. I can assure the gentleman that 


_ he has been misinformed by some one in reference 


to this matter. 

Mr. RHETT. On yesterday a Representative 
in the other branch of Congress came here to my 
seat and said, that he was informed that Mr. Ba- 


that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in those 
Territories were of force and did exclude slavery. 


Mr. FOOTE. I am authorized to say that it is 
false. 
Mr. RHETT. I know that one of the judges 


appointed told me, that it was understood that two 
of them were of opinion that the Mexican laws 
were in force in that Territory; and if this is not 
so, then the President of the United States did not 


do his duty as Mr. Polk was prepared to do it. 


He, | know, ar those, and those only, who, 
as judges in the Territories, would have decided 
that the Mexican laws did not exclude slavery in 


| those Territories, but were subordinate to the Con- 


stitution of the United States. lf Mr. Fillmore 
entertains the contrary opinion, isit surprising that 
he should appoint judges to carry out his opinions 
and views? rerybod knows that he is an entire 
anti-slavery man. When I was with him in the 
other branch of Congress, he was considered and 
ranked with the Abolitionists. He voted with 
them upon all extreme measures, steadily and uni- 


formly. And is it surprising, such being his feel- 
_ ings and views, that when about to appoint officers 


with him he imputes unworthy motives to you. || 
Ge with him or against him, it seems you are | 


equally liable to have imputations cast upon your | 
quailty I pon y 


course. 
But the gentleman says we all behaved ina very 


compromise of 36° 30’. 


It was an abolition pro- 
ject, teeming with 


abolition consequences and 
Well, sir, itso happens that the 
Senator himself supported, not only by his vote 


| but by his counsel, a proposition made by your- 


| less, for the South. 


self, Mr. President, to take 35° 30’, or one degree 


| sion to Abolitionism, what must 35° 30’ be? Will 
| the Senator work out the sum? Sir, Ido not blame 


| was worth territorially still less. 


you, or blame him, for that vote; I might, per- 
haps, have done the same thing myself. hen 


we voted for the Missouri compromise of 36° 30’, | 


we knew that we got very little, ard that even that 


Now, if 36° 30’ be a conces- | 


What we of the |, rose up here and expressed his cordial appro 


South obtained by that compromise, was a South- , of the com } Senator 
ern border, the power of expansion. It was the | Mississippi; the Senator from Mississippi had 


_ sympathy between Abolitionists and myself. 


over this Territory, he should appoint such as be- 
lieve the Mexican laws to be in force, and who 
would therefore carry out his principles and opin- 
ions, and exclude slavery from the Territeries? 1 
therefore very readily believed the fact when I was 
informed of it; and now doubt the right of the Sen- 


| ator to speak authoritatively concerning it. 
outrageous manner in supporting the Missouri || 


The Senator has thought proper to speak of - 
t 
seems that he observed that when the Senator from 


' New raters [Mr. Haxe] passed some of his 


witicisms here, I laughed; and that laugh, like 
** Lord Burleigh’s nod,’? meant a great deal. 
Well, sir, I like to laugh; and I-confess that when 
the Senator from New Hampshire, or what is bet- 
ter, the Senator from Mississippi, regales us with 


his racy and most extraordinary wit, I do laugh, 


because, illuminated by its coruscations, I cannot 
help it. But it seems that he pereeived also some 
a codperation and sympathy between us. 

he other day the Senator from New Hampshire 
hon 
of the compromise doctrines of the Senator from 
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hat the South 
sai ie compromise TheSenatorfrom New Hamp- 
shire immediately closed hands with him, and said, 
“Yes, you have got all. The one sought to fo- 
e 
vod Sel exhibition of fraternal codperation and 
sympathy, | should have supposed that the Sena- 
ae from Mississippi would have been too proud 
of that harmony, to allow others to come within 
its sacred spell. a den “ 3 . 
the Senator from Mississippi? Who praises it 
more than the Abolitionists? Why here is the 
Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Cuase,] who at the last 
gession of Congress pronounced a eulogy on the 
Union worthy of the Senator from Mississippi 
himself. He said it was like the heavens above 
ys—never to fall. He did not remind us, how- 
ever, that from the heavens sometimes descend | 
foods and tempests, which desolate the land. 
Here, too, with him, is the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Sewarp,] with whom he dines; and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner;] | 
and all the abolition Senators, who are ready with | 
their eloquence to swell the hallelujahs of the Sen- 
ator from on to the Union. They know | 
that the Union is their necessary instrument to 
overthrow slavery inthe South. They go, too, 
with the Senator in his consolidation doctrines. 
They wish to enlarge the powers of this Gov- 
ernment, to reach Southern slavery. As the 
whole Abolition political heresy sprung up from 
consolidation, of course they will most lovingly 
embrace the Senator with General Jackson’‘s 
roclamation, as the great Democratic Abolition 
constitutional platform. The Senator especially | 
brings to the notice of the Senate, an editorial in 
the Union newspaper, in which it is asserted, not 
only that General Jackson wrote the proclama- 
tion—every word of it—but that it is not to be 
sacheressd. by Mr. Blair’s explanations. The 
Abolitionists want the thing just as it is, that the 
may, in the first place, have the power to assail 
slavery by the General Governinent; second, that 
when they assail it they may fire up their North- 


ern adherents ty declaring that it is the South || 


which has got all it claims; and lastly, they want 
a Southern man who will swear the same thing. 
Thus consolidation, Northern aggression, and 
Southern submission move harmoniously together, 
and the Senator from Mississippi and the Aboli- 
tionists co6perate in the grand drama of African 
emancipation by the action of the General Govern- | 
ment. They are co-patriots together, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the Senator is by far the 
greatest patriot of them all. He will do more for 
the cause of abolition in one year than Garrison, 
Tappan & Co., can do in twenty. He said yes- 
terday that he was for the Union at all hazards. 
Of course, then, he is for the Union, even with 
emancipation. There is an ally just of the kind 
these Abolitionists desire. Yet fe accuses me of | 
an affinity with Abolitionists, because I laugh, or 
have expressed the opinion that the fugitive slave 
law is unconstitutional. 1 think that this law is 
both unconstitutional and gives the Abolitionists 
advantages the Constitution does not bestow. If 
their own State authorities were bound to surrender 
up our fugitive slaves, as they are our fugitive 
criminals, in my opinion our facility for recover- 
ing our fugitive slaves would be greatly increased. 
But the Supreme Court has said otherwise; and I 
have said { bow to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. My opinion, therefore, is an abstraction: 
but is his consolidation policy an abstraction—or | 
his desperate unionism—his compromise—his sub- 
mission, abstractions? They are all instramentali- 
tes in the straight road of practical Abolitionism. | 
Yet he charges me with affinities and associations 
with Abolitionists—I who propose to resist and 
cut loose from them—and by laying before the 
people of the North the only form which can now 
destroy them, the issue of the Union; and should 
this fail, then to cast them out forever from all 
political association with us,—he charges me with 
the eed of Abolitionists ! 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foote] 
says, that if he was to attempt to declare for se- 
cession, as I have done upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or to say or do anything which might over- 
throw the Government as it exists, whilst a Sen- 
ator, his tongue would be paralyzed, his conscience 
would shrink back with horror in his bosom! | 


had got all that they claimed | 


_ Mississippi, (Mr. Foore.} 


Who praisesthe Union more than || 


Phe Compromise Minted 
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Rhett. 


And why is this, sir? Because he says it would 
be Inconsistent, it seems, with his pesition asa 
Senator—a part of the Government; and incon- 


! || sistent with his oath to support the Constitution. 
North—the other to subject the South. || 


Now, in the first place, I do not think this has, 
heretofore, been the course of the Senator from 
Whenever he is very 
violent in impugning any course, only watch him 
a little while, and you will find that it is because 
he has practised it before himself. That is very 
much the case here. Did not the Senator but yes- 


| terday on this floor declare, that he got up both 


the Mississippi Convention and the Nashville 
Convention? Well, the Mississippi Convention, 
which proposed the Nashville Convention, put 
forth an datewin to the people of the Southern 
States. The National Intelligencer of this city, 
quoting the paragraph I shall read, denounced this 
address, as proposing another Hartford Conven- 
tion—and a Southern Confederacy. And the Sen- 
ator got up here, and in offering his Mississippi 
resolutions, and the address defends and supports 
them upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FOOTE. I declared that it was a Union 
document. 


Mr. RHETT. 


I will read what this address 


says, and what he says, and then the Senate can | 


decide what sort of Union document it is. 
He read to the Senate the following words from 
the Address of the people of Mississippi to the 


| people of the Southern States: 


* Beside and beyond a popular convention of the South 
ern States, with a view and the hope of arresting the course 
of aggression, and if not practicable, then t® concentrate 
the South in will, understanding, and action, the Conven 
tion of Mississippi suggested, as the possible ultimate re 
sort, the call of the Legislatures of the assailed States of 
still more solemn conventions—such as should be regularly 


| elected by the people of those States—to deliberate, speak, 


and act with all the sovereign power of the people. 
in the result, such conventions be called and meet, they 
may lead to a like reguiarly constituted convention of all 
the assailed States, to provide in the last resort for their 
separate welfare, by the formation of a compact of Union 
that will afford protection to their liberties and rights. In 


such a crisis, in the Janguage of Madison, ‘ one spirit will 


.>9 


animate and conduct the whole. 
Such are the words; and the Senator from Mis- 


sissippi, not content to read them, undertakes to 


expound whilst indorsing them. He says: 
‘¢If,in these important points, the North should prove 


| unwilling to do justice—which Heaven forbid—if the offen- 


sive enactments menaced (our exclusion from our Territo 
ries) shall be adopted, and the grievances already confess 
edly inflicted shall remain unredressed, then the Southern 
States will assemble in convention to consult for their own 
safety and welfare; and if justice shall still be withheld, 
after all pacific and constitutional expedients have been 
tried in vain, why then the Southern States may feel it to 
be their duty, forced upon them, of seceding in the last re- 
sort from the Union.”’ 


There is secession advocated in the last resort; 
and nobody advocated it under any other terms. 
There is a Southern Confederacy proposed by the 
Mississippi Convention, and supported by that 
Senator, as a last resort; and nobody proposed it 
in any other contingency. It was a distinct dec- 


|| laration to this effect: deprive us of our Territories 


|and give us no redress, and we will secede from 
| the Union and set up a Southern Confederacy. 


Mr. FOOTE. Afterall pacific and constitutional 
means had been resorted to in vain. 

Mr. RHETT. I do not care what qualifica- 
tions the Senator makes. They do not alter his 
vosition. He supported first the proposition, that 
in a certain contingency, most probable, and 
which did oceur, there should be a Southern Con- 


| gress, in which the Southern States should appear 


|| the Union.”’ 


in theirsovereign capacity, and should ‘* secede from 
Where was the Senator’s oath and 
tongue when he laid this proposition before the 
Senate? He supported the further proposition, 
that the seceding States should form a Southern 
Confederacy. Arethese measures not measures af- 


| fecting the continuance of the Government, of 


which the Senator is a part as a Senator? But 


| yesterday he was denouncing, in the vulgar slang 
of the day, those whom he termed fire-eaters. 


Why, [ suspect at the time he laid the Missis- 
sippi address and resolution before the Senate— 
certainly a little before—he was considered both 
here and elsewhere ava chief amongstthem. You 
know, sir, that he came here with a very self-com- 

lacent and triumphant air, (1 was told, I was not 
ete.) and announced to the Senate that on a Sat- 
urday morning next ensuing, the Union was to 
be dissolved. He then expressed none of those 


Should, | 


}| devolve upon me. 
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rhapsodies for the Union in which he now boasts, 
Fiis tongue moved freely, and his bosom did not 
burst with horror. Even the Southern canecus, 
which assembled in this Chamber, was considered 
neither at the North nor the South to be a very 
decided expedient for upholding the Union. Yet 


+ the Senator claims the paternity of that, too. In 


fact, he is identified with every movement which 

threatened the Union before his compromise 
passed. Yet he now talks of his oath forbidding 
a Senator to do anything which may tend to 
overthrow the Government or the Union. Su, | 

do not blame the Senator from Mississippi for 
the part he played in any of these movements. 
In my opinion he acted well—he did what was 
right. ‘There was nothing that he said or did 

which in the least degree militated against his 
duty asa Senator. The duties of a Senator are 
not confined to’ the business or interests of this 
Government. He is not sent here merely to carry 

on and support this Government. Here the 
States are represented in their sovereign capacity. 
A Senator stands here a sort of ambassador, to 
superintend and carry out an agency, (the General 
Government,) which his State has In commen 
with other States, established by a compact (the 
Constitution) for very limited purposes. Under 
these circumstances, my view of his duty is, that 
not only should he faithfully * support the Con- 
stitution,’’ but, should it be perverted or violated 
by others, he is bound to inform his prineipal— 
the State he represents—of the wrong done to 
her. He is bound to do more: he should make it 
his duty to inquire and inform his prineipal, 
whether the integrity of the violated Constitution 
can be restored. He is bound to do more: if, in 
his opinion, the other parties to this constitutional 
compact will not obsere it, and it is better that his 
principal should renounce it, and separate frorm 
the other parties, he would be recreant to his du- 
ty, if he did not counsel a separation. That is 
my view of the matter. A consolidationist like 
the Senator from Mississippi, may, I admit, take 
a very different view of his duty. He may sup- 
pose the States not to be sovereign, but a sort of 
inferior corporations, and their Senators to be 
mere agents of the Federal Government—respon- 
sible morally and legally only to its authority. 
In this view it might be morally and legally wrong, 
after being sworn to support the Constitution, to 
act for the overthrow of the Government it estab- 
lishes. But Il am no consolidationist. My State 
is a sovereign—to whom alone I owe allegiance. 
| am her agent, and responsible to her, and bound 
to inform her and to counsel her in al) matters af- 


fecting her interests or honor relative to this grand 


agency of hers, which belongs to her in com- 
mon with the other States. my view of 
the duty of a Senator. I shall act upon it, and 
observe it. My bosom is unwrung-——my tongue 
is umparalized. Others may do as they please, 
but for me, I will defend the interest and honor of 
the State I represent, and counsel her to defend 
them in any way that I deem best calculated to 
protect them. 

Mr. President, I will say no more. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi said a great deal more which 
I cannot approve. But the-Senate, ] fear, is as 
tired of me as it must be of him. Thankful to 
the Senate for the indulgence it has afforded me, I 
yield the floor to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator from Texas is kind 
enough to allow meto make afew remarks b 
way of personal explanation, and I will take sd 
vantage of his courtesy, promising that I shall 
detain the Senate but a few minutes. I must say 
that the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
dies quite hard, but die he must in this contro- 
versy. The gentleman says that I have had a 
creat many personal controversies here, and was 
about to remark upon them at some length, but 
for the interposition of the Chair. I shall not refer 
to his conduct touching this rather delicate point 
further than to say, that I have had some centro- 


Such is 


| versies here which I should have been vlad to hnve 


avoided. 


I may perchance have a few others, 


| hereand elsewhere. Life has been with me marked 


with obstacles and incitement to energetic action, 
and } have delighted in struggling to overcome the 
one and in yielding so far to the other, as to be rendy 
to do any duty that time and circumstances might 
I aw not, I think, particularly 
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in the habit of assaulting any man’s feelings un- 
necessarily and without provocation. Those who 
assault mine will always meet such requital as [ 
may consider appropriate; with this special under- 
standing, always, that he who takes offence at 
what I may deem it my duty to say, will always, 


on demanding it, receive such satisfaction as it || 


may be in my power to afford. 


The gentleman says that there are several re- 


spectable members of the other House who concar 
with him in the opinion that my attack on Mr. 
Calhoun on this floor, had the effect of hurrying 
him out of existence. I commend to the gentle- 
man the legal maxim, ‘* Cui libet in sua arte creden- 
dum est.”’ If these gentlemen are doctors or men 
of experience in such matters, if they are capable 
‘of deciding such a question as the one propounded, 
which I must say involves a vast variety of deli- 


eate and difficult considerations connected with the | 


animal frame—the being called man—they are fairly 
entitled to settle the question, and I shall not eom- 


— of their decision; but I believe that Mr. Cal- | 


oun’s regular physician here, Dr. Hall, (a very 
eminent man,) would decide the question exactly 


otherwise; for he told me some time before the | 
lamented decease of this illustrious personage, | 
that the disease under which Mr. Calhoun was | 


laboring must inevitably consign him to the tomb 
ina short period of time. I have no painful or 


unpleasant feeling of any kind in reference to this | 
p a 7 


matter. My conscience is absolutely clear in re- 
gard to it. Whatever opinjon other gentlemen 


may entertain, their opinion will not prove in the | 
least degree offensive to me, unless my intention or | 


motives should be assailed; and the honorable Sen- 
ator te whom I am now responding has admitted 
that no design is snennianl of assailing my mo- 
tives. I performed at that timea plain, but highly 
important public duty, under sage and patriotic 
counsels. I have never regretted the performance 
of that duty, but every day has given me fresh 
evidence of a nature to satisfy me thoroughly that 
my course was both judicious and necessary. 
‘The only unfortunate circumstance connected with 
it was, that it had to be performed by one of less 


weight of character perhaps than so grave an oc- | 


cesion required. 

The gentleman from South Carolina says, that 
the late Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) 
expressed the opinion to him that my conduct 
towards Mr. Cathoun was unkind and iliberal. 


Well, sir, the relations between myself and that | 
gentieman are such as to compel me, as a man | 
setting up the least claim to magnanimity, to de- | 


cline saying one word of unkindness or disrespect 


in relation to him. He shall have the full benefit | 


of an entire exemption on this occasion from all 
cavil and criticism. 


interview, when I was not present, that my con- 
duct in his opinion had been extremely unkind, 
and that he (Mr. Benton) would not have prac- 
tised any such conduct, under any circumstances. 
Weill, sir, I am quite willing to leave it to the 


American public, and to the friends and fellow- || 


citizens of the illustrious Carolimian, to decide 


whether the individual who enlisted in the defence 


of Mr. Calhoun’s character, after his death, when 
all the Senate understood him to be most unkindly 


assailed, is to be presumed to have entertained || 


sentiments of greater unkindness to him whilst 


living than did that assailant himself. I have | 
not » word more to say on this point. Let it go 


for what it is worth. 


The gentleman says that I ought to be the last | 
man to call into question his friendship for Mr. | 
Calhoun, since he and I concurred in supporting | 
tlie distinguished Senator from Michigan for the | 


Presidency in 1848, and coneurred likewise in cer- 
tain other measures mentioned by him. Idid not 
say, that on account of the gentleman’s support of 
the Senator from Michigan for the Presidency, 
and on account of his supportof Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, I had taken it for granted that he 
desired to obtain the seat then oceupied in this 
body by Mr. Calhoun. The grave suggestion 
which 1 made, yet remains unanswered. The 
rumor which I suggested as being of general preva- 


’ lence remains yet undenied. I would ask the gen- 


tleman whether he did not express to several 
persous here, his desire that Mr. Calhoun should 
resign and run for the Presidency, intimating that 


It is said that Mr. Benton | 
expressed the opinion to the gentleman at a private || 
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i! 
|| he was entitled to succeed Mr. Calhoun in this 
|| body? Iask him further, if he did not from time 
|| to time repeatedly express his strong anxiety to 
take the place of Mr. Calhoun in this body? If 
he ean declare, with his hand upon his heart, that 
| these things are untrue, 1! shall not say another 
word upon the subject, and shal] presume that the 
| gentleman has suffered injustice from the tongue 
of rumor. 
Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi refer to the resignation of Mr. Calhoun, and 


| does he say that I counselled Mr. Calhoun to re- | 


sign at that time? 

Mr. FOOTE. I ask the gentleman whether he 
| did not express a desire that Mr. Calhoun should 
resign, at first, and partly at least with a view of 
committing the Government to send one who was 
supposed to concur in the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator on this occasion, of hatred to the 
Government ever since 1833; and secondly ,whether 
the Senator,did not, from time to time, in various 
companies, express his desire that Mr. Calhoun 
should resign his place in the Senate; intimating 
that he had been long enough on the stage of pub- 
lic action, and that his place might well be filled by 
some other person? 

Mr. RHETT. Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat 
without consulting me. He told me of it without 
asking my opinion as to it. 1 had nothing to do 


say, that I never expressed a desire to a member 
of the Legislature or to any intimate friend, as far 
as 1 know, to come here in his place. On the 
contrary, standing in the position which he stood, 
| I thought it exceedingly important to the South 
|| that he should not resign; and if he had consulted 
| me about it, I would have counseled him to stay 
here, so long as there was danger threatening the 
South. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair is under the 
impression that this discussion dees not apply to 
the question. 

| Mr. FOOTE. Well, I shall not press the mat- 


‘ter. I had no idea of bringing forward proof to | 
| sustain my allegation, The gentleman ought_to | 
be thankful to me for having given him the op- | 


portunity which he has enjoyed of explaining a 
| charge which might have operated somewhat 
|| detrimentally to his public reputation. 

The gentleman also suggested something in re- 
gard to the presidential election. He ought not 
to have mentioned that matter at all. After the 
nomination of our candidate for the Presideney in 
1848, the gentleman and myself were both resi- 

denis of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 
I learned that a short time after these nomina- 
tions were made, the Senator from South Carolina 
called them in question; and I took occasion, very 
ublicly, bat very courteously, to complain of 
Ce conduct as not being, in my opinion, suf- 
| ficiently Democratic. And I told him that I had 
| been so informed. He did notdeny that such was 
the fact. He had criticized our candidate, and 
' used, as I understood, very lukewarm terms of 


say the least of it. 
fr. RHETT. I hope the Senator will allow 
|| me to state my recollection of that matter. 





| erated much longer. 


|| allowed, in justice, to proceed. 

Mr. RHETT. There is not aman upon this 
floor who does not feel more mortified and more 
sensitive at the position which the Senator and 
|| myself occupy in this controversy than Ido. But 
! what can I do? I will tell the gentleman what oc- 
| curred during the presidential campaign to which 
|| he refers. After General Taylor was nominated, 
‘| and after General Cass had been nominated, | was 
|| at a party an the Heights of Georgetown, as the 
|| gentleman says. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Carter, and 
|| some other good Whigs came to talk about the 


presidential nominations; when I stated to them 
|| that, in my opinion, the Democratic nominations 


would be beaten, and that General Taylor would 
| be elected. Mr. Robinson, I believe, told the 
| Senator from Mississippi what 1 said. The next 
| thing I heard of it was when I went to see the 
President of the United States (Mr. Polk) one 


with his resignation. Further than that, I will | 


commendation—damning him with faint praise, to | 


The PRESIDENT. The Chair is very un- | 
willing to interfere; but really Senators should | 
| know that this mode of discussion cannot.be tol- | 


Mr. BUTLER. I hope my colleague will be | 
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morning. He said to me: ‘* How is this? Yo 
said you would support General Cass and 
| Democratic nominations very clearly and ve dig, 
tinctly to me. Now Mr, Ritchie tells me thag 
| Mr. Foote told him that he heard that you w 
| against our nominations, and was going wit 
Whigs.” ‘Why,’ said I, “<“ sir, Sante <i 
| On the contrary, I shall certainly support 1, 
|| Democratic nominations, as I told you before, I 
|| shall support Mr. Cass, and South Carolina wijj 
| support him. All that I said was, that I believed 
we were about to be beaten; and the charge of 
‘|| Mr. Foote was totally ungrounded.”’ J ime. 
| diately eame to theSenate, and asked the Senator 
|| if he had made that declaration. He told me that 
_ he drew that inference from what I had said, | 
_ told him that the inference was erroneous; ang | 
| told him further, that General Cass would receive 
| my vote, and that he would receive the vote of the 
|| State of South Carolina. Oh, said the Senator 
|| from Mississippi, that is out of the question; Mr, 
|| Calhoun is against him, and he will never cary 
|| South Carolina, Then I said to him, Will you 
| carry Mississippi for General Cass? Certainly, 
said he, by ten thousand majority. I then said 
| to him, New, you carry Mississippi, and don't 
1 trouble yourself about South Carolina; and | wij 
|| carry South Carolina for General Cass. The re 
|| sult has shown whether I was right or wrong. 
| Mr. FOOTE. If the gentleman had known 
|| what peculiar difficulues we had to encounter jg 
| Mississippi; if he had known what peculiar Tay. 
'| lor-Cass speeches were made there, by persons 
| who possessed a particular influence—which made 
|| me leave certain duties which I was performing 
'| here, for the purpose of counteracting movements 
|| elsewhere—he would perhaps have perceived that 
|| clreumstances had occurred which I had no right 
i to anticipate at the tame of that conversation. These 
H circumstances were of such a nature as even to 
justify some surprise that the State was not car- 
| ried by some ten thousand majority against us. 
But a truce with that. 
lf when General Taylor was going to fight the 
Mexicans, he had dptleged that he was about to 
be heaten, instead ef saying that he was prepared to 
|| whip the enemy, no matter what force was brought 
\ against him; if General Seott, on any of the battle- 
| fields upon which he won so much glory, had de- 
H clared to his men, ‘‘ Let us advance and meet the 
iI 


enemy, but really I think we shall be badly whipt,” 
'| I believe he would have been overcome in ever 
'| battle. That was my opinion at that time; and 
| must say that Iam not in the habit of hearing 
| members of a political party, honestly zealous 
| and devoted to the interest of that party, confess- 
| ing in the presence of its adversaries that which 
| would enable them to quote him—asI have heard 
| the gentleman quoted—as asserting the feebleness 
of the ticket, and the utter impossibility of its suc- 
cess. I have never believed that the bright name of 
Mr. Calhoun and his powerfully expressed and 
maintained opinions have received any additional 
burnishing or solidity from that saurce. 
The gentleman says that he is opposed to these 
measures of adjustment, because he is in favor of 
| expansion. Let him read the letter of Mr. Burt, 
of South Carolina, in which he touches this point 
of expansion as a statesman and a philosopher. 
In that letter he shows that if South Carolina 
should secede, there would be an end to expan- 
sion; that slave owners could not carry their slaves 
beyond their borders without go’ng into a new 
country; that they would lack the protecting in- 
fluence of the Constitution of the United States, 
and that secession would coop up, cabin, and 
confine fatally, the system of slavery within the 
|| limits of South Carolina; and yet we hear an 
| avowed secessionist declaring himself in favor of 
' expansion. What sort of expansion would that 
| be, when ‘South Carolina mn not carry slaves 
|| beyond her borders? I have nothing more to say 
about the idea of expansion, except to mention 
_ thata Governor of Mississippi mentioned this idea 
in a late message, and the people of Mississipp! 
then accordingly expanded him into private life. 
But the gentleman seems to think that I have 
m weaponry with the Abolitionists than he has. 
I shall not undertake to discuss this matter at 
length. I ‘have this to say: that the gentleman 
has not ‘yet made an explanation with regard to 
my statement that he and his particular party 
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Dut it i had, I should not have diougie aia very 
extraordinary thing. The Constitution provides 
for emendations upon its face; and can no appeal 
be made to that instrument to carry out its own 
provisions, but a man is to be denounced as a dis 
Creneral Jackson, 
in hie firet message, i think, distinctly proposed, 
that rather than assume powers, the Constitution 
should be amended, 


unionist, or something worse ? 


In order notto be misunderstood, I will say that 
fam content with the Constitution of the United 
States as it is. I have myself never wanted any- 
thing more than the Constitution of the United 
States, administered upon the strict principles of 
the Republican party. That Constitution does 
not sanction abolition agitation here. It does not 
authorize unjust taxation or expenditure. If it 
was adhered to we should have peace; we should 
have no collisions. 
Constitution i8 not adhered to, but is doomed to 
constructions and evasions. Its provisions have 
been nullified by the power of a Northern major- 


But the difficulty is, that the | 


ity; and hence, in my view, nothing but the par- | 


ties to the Constitution—the States—can 
this Northern majority yield its usurpation of pow- 
ers. The time is not far distant—if not already 
here—in which what John Randolph said will be 
true: it will be out of order to quote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Constitution can 
never be brought back to its original principles by 
the action of the central Government here. It is 
the majority here which carries the aggressive 
policy and measures into action; and how can 
there be two thirds in both Houses willing so to 
amend the Constitution as to deprive themselves 
of this very power, and to paralyze and restrain 
their own action? ‘There is no possible way to 
get an amendment of the Constitution, or distinct 
guarantees enforcing it,.except by checking the 
sectional power through the States. Then alone, 
finding that their aggressive policy cannot prevail, 


they may be expected to consent to alterations of | 
the Constitution declaratory of its true meaning. | 


Therefore I have never looked for any new guar- 
antees in the Constitution of the United States in 
any other way than by the action of the States— 


the minority States asserting their sovereignty, and j 


This 


arresting the usurpations of the majority. 


can alone induce them to give up their power, and | 


yield to the limitations of the Constitution. 

Another reason assigned by the Senator for 
assulling Mr. Calhoun was, that Mr. Benton was 
about to assail him; therefore, by way of keeping 
Mr. Benton from assailing him, he assailed him 
himself! 

Mr, FOOTE. I did not say so. 
pressly, that the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Benton) would attack the whole of us as disunion- 
ists, on very plausible ground, Therefore it was 
that I sought sage and patriotic counsels, and fol- 
lowing those counsels, defended Mr. Calhoun and 
all his political associates from an attack which I 
feared might do us great injury. 


Mr. RHETT. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- | 


ator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) told me last 
winter, standing near that column, that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi had thrust Mr. Calhoun 


make | 


I said ex- | 


rose, | 
ou wir. Calhoun on 
I differed from him in regard 
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to the Mexican war, and the support of President 


Polk’s administration. The Senator from Mis- 

sissippi agreed with me in my course. I presume 

that is no ground, then, to impugn any man’s in- 

1 differed from Mr. Calhoun 

also upon the presidential election, in peers 
} 


legrilty or motives, 


the Senator from Michigun, [Mr. Cass. Sut the 
Senator from Mississippi again agreed with me 
there, too. In both of these points | differed from 
Mr. Calhoun, and in both of them the Senator 
from Mississippi agreed with me, as to my politi- 
cal course. Was the Mexican war, or the sup- 
port of the Senator from Michigan to the Presi- 
dency, so oulrageous, 30 malignant, and so corrupt 


a thing that one man was not only culpable, but | 


could not agree with another in that support with- 
out having his motives impugned? I think not, 
sir. I did not, in differing with Mr. Calhoun as 


| to these public matters, justly render ruyself ame- 


nable to the imputation that Senator jas brought 
before the Senate. I thought I was right then. 
I think I was right now, and that the imputation 
is wholly undeserved. 
imputation is vile and calumnious; but I will say 


| that the Senator who has acted with me when I 
| thus differed from Mr. Calhoun, ought to have 
been the man to defend me, instead of joining in | 


|| charities of the Senator of Mississippi. 


defaming me. At the same time, I must say, that 


I was appointed 


in his lifetime I defended his political course in 
the newspapers and periodicals to no small extent. 


| I spent more ink in defending him, personally and 
» , 
| politically, than any man living. 


Sull I was only 
doing what | thought to be my duty, in support- 
ing a great man who was serving the country in 
the cause with which I[ was identified. -Sir, i 

not know how any one can escape the tender 
If you 
go against him he denounces you, and if you go 
with him he imputes unworthy motives to you. 
Go with him or against him, it seems you are 


equally liable to have imputations cast upon your | 


course. 

But the gentleman says we ail hehaved in a very 
outrageous manner in supporting the Missouri 
compromise of 36° 30’. It was an abolition pro- 
ject, teeming with abolition consequences and 
abominations. Well, sir, itso happens that the 


Senator himself supported, not only by his vote | 
his counsel, a proposition made by your- | 


but b 


| self, Mr. President, to take 35° 30', or one degree 


less, for the South, 
sion to Abolitionism, what must 35° 30’ be? Will 
the Senator work out the sum? Sir, I do not blame 


| you, or blame him, for that vote; I might, per- 


ps, have done the same thing myself. When 
we voted for the Missouri compromise of 36° 30’, 


| we knew that we got very little, and that even that 


| was worth territorially still less. What we of the | 


South obteined by that compromise, Was a South- 
ern border, the power of expansion, It was the 


I will not say that the || 


| lam not aware that there was any hostility be- | 
| tween Mr. Calhoun and myself. 
| to deliver an oration upon his death before the | 
Legislature of South Carolina, and I performed | 
, that duty as well as | was able, and endeavored 
|| to do full justice to his memory. And certainly 


do. 


Now, if 36° 30’ be a conces- | 


will melt th 
l stated 
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, ional injustice to Judge Baker. ‘The Senator wij 
find that the letter states distinctly that his whol. 
course as a member of the Mississippi Legislaturs 
and otherwise in connection with this question 
had been such as to relieve him from all unjust 
suspicions with regard to that matter, The jeu 

«gives the clearest implication, and it is¥ntirely 
accordance with my own knowledge, that he 
one of the soundest men in Christendom, iy dy 
extreme Southern sense of the term, on all ques 
tions connected with Wilmot provisoism, Thee 
was a slander of this kind circulated against hin 
in our State, but Judge Baker has vindicated hip. 
self effectually. I can assure the gentleman thy 
he has been misinformed by some one in referees 
to this matter. 

Mr. RHETT. On yesterday a Repgesentatin 
in the other branch of Congress came here to my 
seat and said, that he was informed that Mr. Ba. 
ker, on the hustings in Mississip@i, had argued 
that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in thos 
Territories were of force and did exclude slavery, 

Mr. FOOTE. I am authorized to say that its 

| false. 

Mr. RHETT. I know that one of the judges 

| appointed told me, that it was understood that two 
of them were of opinion that the Mexican laws 
were in force in that .Territory; and if this is not 
so, then the President of the United States did nat 
do his duty as Mr. Polk was prepared to do i. 
He, I know, appointed those, and those only, who, 
as judges in the Territories, would have decided 
that the Mexican laws did not exclude slavery in 
those Territories, but were subordinate to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If Mr. Fillmore 
entertains the contrary opinion, is it surprising that 
he should ap sh tlaes to carry out his opinions 
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and views? Everybody knows that he is an entire 
anti-slavery man. When I was with him inthe 
other branch of Congress, he was considered and 
ranked with the Abolitionists. He voted with 
them upon all extreme measures, steadily and unt 
formly. And is it surprising, such being his fet 
ings and views, that when about to appoint officers 
_ over this Territory, he should appoint such asb« 
lieve the Mexican laws to be in force, and whe 
would therefore carry out his princess: opi- 
ions, and exclude slavery from the Territories’ 
therefore very readily believed the fact when | wes 
| informed of it; and now doubt the right of the Se 
ator to speak authoritatively concerning t. 
The Senator has thought proper to speak of tht 
sympathy between Abolitionists and myself. It 
seems that he observed that when the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hate] passed some of bis 
witicisms Soe I laughed; and that laugh, i? 
“Lord Burleigh’s nod,” meant a great de 
Well, sir, I like to laugh; and 1 confess that whe 
the Senator from New Hampshire, or what is un 
ter, the Senator from Mississippi, regales us en 
| his racy and most extraordinary wit, | do ar 
| because, illuminated by its coruscations, I canno 
help it. But it seems that he perceived also som? 
a coéperation and sympathy haeos 
| ‘The other day the Senator from New Hamps _ 
rose up here and expressed his cordial eres 
of the compromise doctrines of the Senator" 
|| Mississippi; the Senator from Mississipp! 
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Chet ‘Mr. Omease,) who at th 


(‘ao rreees tt 


aud all the abol are rt 
thetr eiogue nce w sw wae waar Lackiae AAA feaunes wv Lite MOecii- 
ator from Mississippi, to the Union. They know 
that the Union is their necessary instrument to 
werthrow slavery in thg South. They go, too, 
with the Senator in his’ consolidation doctrines. 
They wish to enlarge the powers of this Gov- 
erament, to reach Southern slavery. As the 
whole Abolition political heresy sprung up from 
»solidation, of course they will most lovingly 
embrace the Senator with General Jack#on‘s 
proclamation, as the great Democratic Abolition 
constitutional platform. The Senator especially 
brings to the notice of the Senate, an editorial in 
the Union newspaper, in which it is asserted, not 
only that General Jackson wrote the proclama- 
tion—every word of it—but that it is not to be 
adulterated by Mr. Blair’s explanations. The 
Abolitionists want the thing just as it is, that they 
may, in the first place, have the power to assail 
slavery by the General Government; second, that 
when they assail it they may fire up their North- 
ern adherents by declaring that it is the South 
which has got all it claims; and lastly, they want 
a Southern man who will swear the same thing. 
Thus consolidation, Northern aggression, and 
Southern submission move harmoniously together, 
and the Senator from Mississippi and the Aboli- 
tionists coperate in the grand drama of African 
emancipation by the action of the General Govern- 
ment. They are co-patriots together, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the Senator is by far the 
greatest patriot of them all. He will do more for 
the cause of abolition in one year than Garrison, 
Tappan & Co., can do in twenty. He said yes- 
terday that he was for the Union at all hazards. 
Of course, then, he is for the Union, even with 
emancipation, ‘There is an ally just of the kind 
these Abolitionists desire. Yet c accuses me of 
an affinity with Abolitionists, because I laugh, or 
have expressed the opinion that the fugitive slave 
law is unconstitutional. I think that this law is 
both unconstitutional and gives the Abolitionists 
advantages the Constitution does not bestow. If 
ther own State authorities were bound to surrender 
up our fugitive slaves, as they are our fugitive 
criminals, in my opinion our facility for recover- 
ing our fugitive slaves would be greatly increased. 
But the Supreme Court has said otherwise; and I 
have said [ bow to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. My opinion, therefore, is an abstraction: 
but is his consolidation olicy an abstraction—or | 
his desperate unionism—his compromise—his sub- 
mission, abstractions? They are all instrumentali- 
les In the straight road of practical Abolitionism. 
fet he charges me with affinities and associations 
a aS who propose to resist and 
at oa them—and y laying before the 
ones : ve North the only orm which can now 
this 2 a the issue of the Union; and should 
vellicale len to cast them out forever from all 
ie nee association with us,—he charges me with 
sympathy of Abolitionists ! 

Beles from Mississippi [Mr. Foore] 
ys, that if he was to attempt to declare for se- 
pm I have done upon the floor of the Sen- 
thoow the rs or do anything which might over- 
overnment as it exists, whilst a Sen- 


wold eee would be paralyzed, his conscience || 


vr 





{ rupon the Tt Senate 


Mr, FOUL ks. 
document. - 

Mr. RHETT. I will read what this address 
says, and what he says, and then the Senate can 
decide what sort of Union document it is. 

He read to the Senate the following words from 
the Address of the people of Mississippi to the 
people of the Southern States: 


* Beside and beyoud a popular convention of the South 
Yen States, with a view and the hope of arresting the course 
of aggression, and if not practicable, then to concentrat« 
the South in will, understanding, and action, the Conven 
tion of Mississippi suggested, as the possible ultimate re 
sort, the eall of the Legislatures of the aseailed States of 
still more solemn conventions—such a8 should be regularly 
elected by the people of those States—to deliberate, speak, 
and act with all the sovereign power of the people. Should, 
in the result, such conventions be called and meet, they 
may lead to a like regularly constituted convention of all 
the assailed States, to provide in the last resort four their 
separate welfare, by the formation of a compact of Union 
that will afford protection to their liberties and rights. In 
such a crisis, in the language of Madison, ‘ one spirit will 
animate and conduct the whole.’ ”’ 


Such are the words; and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, not content to read them, undertakes to 
expound whilst indorsing them. He says: 


**If,in these important points, the North should prove 
unwilling to do justice—which Heaven forbid—if the offen- 
sive enactiwents menaced (our exclusion from our Territo 
ries) shall be adopted, and the grievances already confess- 
edly inflicted shail remain unredressed, then the Southern 
States will assemble in convention to consult for their own 
safety and welfare; and if justice shail still be withheld, 
after all pacific and constitutional expedients have been 
tried in vain, why then the Southern States may feel it to 


or of tne 


i deciared Lal il Was a Union 


| be their duty, forced upon them, of seceding in the last re- 


sort from the Union.” 

There is secession advocated in the last resort; 
and nobody advocated it under any other terms. 
There is a Southern Confederacy proposed by the 
Mississippi Convention, and supported by that 
Senator, as a last resort; and nobody proposed it 
in any other contingency. It was a distinct dec- 


| laration to this effect: deprive us of our Territories 
| and give us no redress, and we will secede from 


the Union and set up a Southern Confederacy. 
Mr. FOOTE. After all pacific and constitutional 
means had’ been resorted to in vain. 
Mr. RHETT. I do not care what qualifica- 
tions the Senator makes. 
position. He supported first the proposition, that 


'in a certain contingency, most probable, and 
‘| which did oecur, there should be a Southern Con- 
| gress, in which the Southern States should appear 


in their sovereign capacity, and should “* secede from 
the Union.”? Where was the Senator’s oath and 


' tongue when he laid this proposition before the 


Senate? He supported the further proposition, 
that the seeeding States should form a Southern 


Confederacy. Arethese measures not measures af- 


fecting the continuance of the Government, of 
which the Senator is a part as a Senator? But 
he was denouncing, in the vulgar slang 


of the day, those whom he termed fire-eaters. 


| Why, I suspect at the time he laid the Missis- 


sippl address and resolution before the Senate— 


_certainly a little before—he was considered both 


here and elsewhere as a chief amongstthem. You 
know, sir, that he came here with a very self-com- 


They do not aiter his | 


ee and triumphant.air, (1 was told, Iwas not | 


1ere,) and announced to the Senate that on a Sat- 
urday morning next ensuing, the Unien was to 
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i, i Siands here ) of 


superilend and Carry oulan agency, (t 


\ he Gienerai 
Goverumeni,) which his State has in common 
with other States, established by a compact (the 
Constitution) for very limited purposes Under 
these circumstances, my view of his duty is, that 
not only should he faithfully * suppert the Con 
stitutuion,’’ bat, should it be perverted or. violated 
by others, he is bound to inform hie principal— 


the State he represents—ot the wrong done to 
her. He is bound to do more: he should make it 
his duty to inquire and inferm his principal, 


whether the integrity of the 
can be restored, 


violated Constitution 
tie is bound to do more: if, in 
his opinion, the other parties to this constitutional 
compact will not obsere it, and it is better that hie 
principal should renounes 

the ais yarties, he would 
ty, if he did not counsel a separation. That is 
my view of the matter. A consolidationist like 
the Senator from Mississippi, may, I admit, take 
a very different view of his duty. He may sup- 
pose the States not to be sovereign, but a sort of 
inferior corporations, and their Senators to be 
mere agents of the Federal Government—respon 

sible morally and legally only to its authority. 
In this view it might be morally and Jegally wrong, 
after being sworn to support the Constitution, to 
act for the overthrow of the Government it estalh 

lishes. But lam no consolidationist. My State 
is a sovereign—to whom alone | owe allegiance. 
I am her agent, and responsible to her, and bound 
to inform her and to counsel her in all matters af- 
fecting her interests or honor relative to this grand 
agency of hers, which belongs to her in com- 
mon with the other States. Suchis my view of 
the duty of a Senator. I shall act upon it, and 
observe it. My bosom is unwrung—my tongue 
is unparalized. Others may do as they please, 
but for me, I will Gefend the interest and honor of 
the State | represent, and counsel her to defend 
them in any way that I deem best calculated to 
protect them. 

Mr. President, I will say no more. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi said a great deal more which 
I cannot approve. .But the Senme, | fear, is as 
tired of meas it must be of him. Thankful to 
the Senate for the indulgence it has afforded me, I 
yield the floor to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. FOOTE, The Senator from Texas is kind 
enough to allow meto make afew remarks by 
way of personal explanation, and I will take ad 
vantage of his courtesy, promising that I shall 
detain the Senate but a few minutes. I must say 
that the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
dies quite hard, but die he must in this contro- 
versy. The gentleman says that I have had a 


it, and 
be 


separate from 


recreant to hie du 


| great many personal controversies here, and was 
| about to remark upon them at some length, buat 


| for the interposition of the Chair. 


I shall not refer 
to his conduct touching this rather delicate point 
further than to say, that I have had some contro- 


| versies here which I should have been glad to have 


avoided. J may perchance have a few. others, 
hereand elsewhere. Life has been with me marked 
with obstacles and incitement to energetic action, 
and J have delighted in struggling to overcome the 
one and in yielding se far to the other, as to be ready 
to do any duty that time and circumstances might 


ink back with horror in his bosom: | be dissolved. He then expressed none of those || devolve upon me. I am not, I think, particularly 
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in the habit of assaulting any man’s feélings un- 
necessarily and without provocation. ‘Those who 
assault mine will always meet such requital as I 
may consider appropriate; with this special under- 
standing, always, tl 

what I may deem it my duty to say, will always, 
on detnanding it, 

may be in my power to afford. 

The gentleman says that there are several re- 
spectable members 6f the other House who concur 
with him in the opinion that os attack on Mr. 
Calhoun on this floor, had the effect of hurrying 
him out of existence. I commend to the gentle- 
man the legal maxim, ‘* Cui libet in sua arte creden- 
dum esi.”’ If these gentlemen are doctors or men 
of experience in such matters, if they are capable 
of deciding such a question as the one propounded, 
which I must say involves a vast variety of deli- 
cate and difficult considerations connected with the 
animal frame—the being called man—they are fairly 
entitled to settle the question, and I shall not com- 
plain of their decision; put I believe that Mr. Cal- 
houn’s regular physician here, Dr. Hall, (a very 
eminent man,) would decide the question exaétly 
otherwise; for he told me some time before the 
lamented decease of this illustrious personage, 
that the disease under which Mr. Calhoun was 
laboring must inevitably consign him to the tomb 
ina short period of time. I have no painful or 
unpleasant feeling of any kind in reference to this 
matter. My conscience is absolutely clear in re- 
gard to it. Whatever opinion other gentlemen 


1at he who takes offence at | 


receive such satisfaction as it | 


may entertain, their opinion will not prove in the | 


least degree offensive to me, unless my intention or 


motives should be assailed; and the honorable Sen- | 


ator to whom T am now responding has admitted 
that no design is entdltained rm} 

tives. I performed at that timea plain, but highly 
important public duty, under sage and patriotic 
counsels. I have néver regretted the performance 
of that duty, but every day has given me fresh 
evidence of a nature to satisfy me thoroughly that 


of assailmg my mo- | 


my course was both judicious and necessary. | 


The only unfortunate circumstance connected with. | 


it was, that it had to be performed by one of less 
weight of character perhaps than so grave an oc- 
casion required. 

The gentleman from South Carolina says, that 
the. late Senagor from Missouri (Mr. Benton) 
expresséd the opinion to him that my conduct 
towards Mr. Calhoun was unkind and illiberai. 


Well, sir, the relations between myself and that | 


gentleman are such as to compel me, as a man 
setting up the least claim to magnanimity, to de- 
cline saying one word of unkindness or disrespect 
in relation to him. He shall have the full benefit 
of an entire exemption on this occasion from all 
cavil and criticism. It is said that Mr. Benton 
expressed the opinion to the gentleman at a private 
interview, when I was not present, that my con- 
duct in his opinion had been gxtremely unkind, 
and that he (Mr. Benton) would not have prac- 
tised any sich conduct, under any circumstances. 
Well, sir, I am quite willing to leave it to the 
American public, and to the friends and fellow- 
citizens of the illustrious Carolinian, to decide 
whether the individual who enlisted in the defence 
of Mr. Calhoun’s character, after his death, when 
all the Senate understood him to be most unkindly 


body ? 
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I ask him further, if he did not from time 
to time repeatedly express his strong anxiety to 


take the place of Mr. Calhoun in this body? If || 


he can declare, with his hand upor. his heart, that 

these things are untrue, 1 shall not say another 

word upon the subject, and shail presume that the 
' gentleman has suffered injustice from the tongue 
of rumor. 

Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi refer to the resignation of Mr. Calhoun, and 
does he say that I counselled Mr. Calhoun to re- 
sign at that time? 

Mr. FOOTE. I ask the gentleman whether he 
did not express a desire that Mr. Calhoun should 
resign, at first, and partly at least with a view of 


committing the Government to send oné whe was | 
supposed to concur in the sentiments expressed 


by the Senator on this occasion, of hatred to the 
Government ever since 1833; and secondly ,whether 
the Senator did not, from time to time, in various 
companies, express his desire that, Mr. Calhoun 
should resign his place in the Senate; intimating 
that he had been long enough on the stage of pub- 
lic action, and that his place might well be filled by 
some other person? 

Mr. RHETT. Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat 
without consulting me. He told me of it without 
asking my opinion as to it. 1 had nothing to do 
with his resignation. Further than that, I will 
say, that I never expressed a desire to a member 


of the Legislature or to any intimate friend, as far | 


a8 I know, to come here in his place. On the 
contrary, standing in the position which he stood, 


that he should not resign; and if he had consulted 
me about it, I would have counseled him to stay 
here, so long as there was danger threatening the 
South. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair is under the 


impression that this discussion does not apply to | 


| the question. 
Mr. FOOTE. 

ter. 

sustain my allegation. 


Well, I shall not press the mat- 


The gentleman ought to 


| be thankfui to me for having given him the op- | 


portunity which he has enjoyed of explaining a 
charge which might 
detrimentally to his public reputation. 

The gentleman also suggested gomething in re- 
gard to the presidential election. He ought not 
to have mentioned ‘that matter at all. After the 


| nomination of our candidate for the Presidency in | 
1848, the gentleman and myself were both resi- | 


dents of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 
I learned that a short time after these nomina- 
tions were made, the Senator from South Carolina 


publicly, but very courteously, to complain of 


his conduct as not being, in my opinion, suf- || 


| ficiently Democratic. And I told him that I had 


been so informed. He did notdeny that such was | 


the fact. He had criticized our candidate, and 
| used, as I understood, very lukewarm terms of 


|| commendation—damning him with faint praise, to 


assailed, is to be presumed to have entertained | 


sentiments of greatér unkindness to him whilst 
living than did that assailant himself, 1 have 
not a word more to say on this point. Let it go 
for what it is worth. 


The gentleman says that I ought to be the last | 


man to call into question his friendship for Mr. 
Calhoun, since he and I concurred in supporting 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan for the 
Presidency in 1848, and concurred likewise in cer- 
tain other measures mentioned by him. 
say, that on account of the gentleman’s support of 
the Senator from Michigan for the Presidency, 
and on account of his support of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, I had taken it for granted that he 
desired to obtain the seat then occupied in this 
body by Mr. Calhoun. The grave suggestion 
which i 


say the least of it. 

Mr. RHETT. 
me to state my recollection of that matter. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair is ee un- 
willing to interfere; but really Senators should 
| know that this mode of discussion cannot be tol- 
erated much longer. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope my colleague will be 
| allowed, in justice, to proceed. 

Mr. RHETT. There is not a man upon this 


|| floor who does not feel more mortified and more 


I did not | 


| at a party on the Heights of Georgetown, as the | 
gentleman says. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Carter, and | 


i 
| 


sensitive at the position which the Senator and 
myself occupy in this controversy than Ido. But 
what ean Ido? I will tell the gentleman what oc- 
curred during the presidential campaign to which 
he refers. After General Taylor was nominated, 
and after General Cass had been nominated, 1 was 


| some other good Whigs came to talk about the 
presidential nominations; when I stated to them 


made, yet remains unanswered. The || that, in my opinion, the Democratic nominations 
rumor which I suggested as being of general preva- || 


would be beaten, and that General Taylor would 


lence remains yet undenied. I would ask the gen- || be elected. Mr. Robinson, I believe, told the 


tleman whether he did not e 
persons here, his desire that Mr. Calhoun should 
resign and run for the Presidency, intimating that 


| President of the United States (Mr. Polk) one 


ress to several | Senator from Mississippi what I said. The next |, | 


| thine I heard of it was when I went to see the 
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|| Democratic nominations, as I told you 


I thought it exceedingly important to the South | 


I had no idea of bringing forward proof to | 


have operated somewhat | 


called them in question; and I[ took occasion, very | 


I hope the Senator’ will allow | 
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| morning. He said to me: ** How is this> Y 
said you would support General Cass nq h 
_ Democratic nominations hon and ver ix 
tinctly to me. Now Mr. Ritchie tells me, ta 
Mr. Foote told him that‘he heard that YOU wer 
against our nominations, and was going with the 
| Whigs.”” “Why,” said I, “sir, T never saiq * 


On the contrary, I shall certainly sy port ow 


. J efore, | 
| shall support Mr. Cass, and South Caroling wil 


support him. All that I said was, that | believed 
| we were about.to be beaten; and the charge of 
Mr. Foote was totally ungrounded.” J jnning. 
diately came to the Senate, and asked the Senato 
if he had made that declaration. He told me thet 
he drew that inference from what I had gaig I 
told him that the inference was erroneous; ang | 
told him further, that General Cass would receive 
my vote, and that he would receive the vote of the 
State of South Carolina. Oh, said the Senator 
from Mississippi, that is out of the question; \, 
| Calhoun is against him, and he will never carry 
South Carolma. Then I said to him, Will yoq 
| carry Mississippi for General Cass? Certainly 
| said he, by ten thousand majority. I then said 
to him, Now, you carry Mississippi, and doy 
| trouble yourself about Sgath Carolina; and | wij 
carry South Carolina for General Cass. The ye. 
sult has shown whether I was right or wrong, 
Mr. FOOTE. If the gentleman had knows 
what peculiar difficulties we had to encounter jp 
Mississippi; if he had known wHfat peculiar Tay. 
lor-Cass speeches were made there, by Persons 
who possessed a particular influence—which made 
/me leave certain duties which I was performing 
here, for the purpose of counteracting moveménts 
| elsewhere—he would perhaps have perceived that 
circumstances had oecurred which I had no riche 
to anticipate at the time of that conversation. These 
circumstances were of such a nature as even to 
justify some surprise that the State was not car- 
ried by some ten thousand majority against us, 
Buta truce with that. 
If when General Taylor was going to fight the 
Mexicans, he had declared that he was about to 
be beaten, instead of saying that he was prepared to 
whip the enemy, no matter what force was brought 
against him; if General Scott, on any of the batile- 
fields upon which he won so much glory, had de- 
clared to his men, ‘* Let us advance and meet the 
enemy, but really I think we shall be badly whipt,” 
I believe he would have been overcome in every 
battle. That was my opinion at that time; and | 
‘| mast say that [am not in the habit of hearing 
members of a political party, honestly zealous 
|| and devoted to the interest of that party, confess- 
| ing in the 
, would enable them to quote him—asI have heard 
| the gentleman quoted—as asserting the feebleness 
|| of the ticket, and the utter impossibility of its suc- 
|| cess. I have never believed that the bright name of 
Mr. Calhoun and his powerfully expressed and 
| maintained opinions have received any additional 
|| burnishing or solidity from that source. 
| The gentleman says that he is opposed to these 
measures of adjustment, because he is in favor of 
expansion. Let him read the letter of Mr. Burt, 
| of South Carolina, in which he touches this point 
of expansion as a statesman and a philosopher. 
In that letter he shows that if South Caroli 
should secede, there would be an end to expat 
sion; that slave owners could not carry their slaves 
beyond their borders without going into a new 
country; that they would lack the protecting in- 
fluence of the Constitution of the United States, 
and that secession would coop up, cabin, and 
confine fatally, the system of slavery within the 
limits of South Carolina; and yet we hear ™ 
avowed secessionist declaring himself in favor of 
expansion. What sort of expansion would tet 
be, when South Carolina could not carry slaves 
beyond her borders? I have nothing more to s*y 
about the idea of expansion, except to mention 
that'‘a Governor of Mississippi mentioned this idee 
in a late message, and the — of Mississipp! 
then accordingly expanded him into ae life. 
But the gentleman seems to think that I bavt 
more sympathy with the Abolitionists than he hes. 
I shali not undertake to discuss this matter * 
ength. I have this to say: that the gentlemen 
has not yet made an ation with 
my statement that he and. his particular pay 
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: = FN ae 
ed with the Abolitionists in Syracuse and 
in asserting the abstract right of seces- 
[hat is one point of agreement between 
‘om. They all agree as to the territorial govern- 
nent bills being entitled to an amendment—the 
- aeking the Missouri compromise, and the other 
or the Wilmet proviso. They agree again 

corting that the fugitive slave law is uncon- 
They agree again in-saying that the 


On 


agre 


2ostOn, 


gion. 


ASK bi 


tional 


« of the North are right in opposing it, 


t 
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vital points they do agree, and agree also in |} 


heing opposed to the measure which settled the 
Texas boundary question. There is the happiest 
emony in the world between them. Now, let 
‘ho ventieman suggest any such points of simili- 


nde between myself and these gentlemen; and 
when he does so, let him associate my name (if 


ig pot too humble) with the name of some dis- 
syewished Abolitionist candidate for the presi- 
dential or vice-presidential honors, if he pleases. 
Mr. RHETT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi assert that at their Convention ~the Aboli- 
sonists maintained the right of secession? . 


“Mr. FOOTE. At the Syracuse Conventior 


they passed solemn resolutions asserting the ab- || 


stract right of secession, and praising South Car- 
olina. The gentleman does not seem to know 
what is going on around him. 


We thus see what company he keeps. 


Jearning. 


‘here is an old maxim, that you can know a man | 


by his company. Another maxim requires.a man 
to know himself; and if I have enabled the ventle- 
man, by informing him of the company he keeps, 


He ought to be | 
thankful to me for giving him an opportunity of | 


to know himself, he ought certainly to be thank- | 


ful to me. } 
sympathy between myself and certain Abolitionist 
gentiemen than between them and himself. Well, 
it is not the sympathy of principle, nor the sym- 
pathy of action, if any sympathy at all. My 
votes are arrayed against these gentlemen. My 

s 


principles are against them. The gentleman 
opinions are theirs, as I have just now described, 


and their actions are the same. They were equally 
opposed to the compromise measures, and they 
are now equally in favor of agitation against them; 
and if they do not constitute one party hereafter, 
it is beeause they are so far distant in point of ter- 
ritorial space. If they did constitute one party, 
I would give the Senate my ticket for President 
and Vice President: it is the honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. Sewarp] for President, and 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruert| for Vice President. A better agitation 
ticket could not be made. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina says that 
lam a consolidationist; and how does he prove it? 
Because 1 euogized General Jackson. ivne 
did eulogize him. Lam proud to do it; and I did say 
that | was in favor of the Proclamation of General 
Jackson, every part and parcel of it, except the 
part which | understood General Jackson himself, 
on due reflection, to object to. But it was his 
nullification message which I read yesterday and 
relied on. 
message | have always approved; and my friend 
tothe right, the Hon. Mr. icsnes, knows that he 
and! read from Jackson’s proclamation, his nullifi- 
tauon message, and his Farewell Address, on the 
stump all over Mississippi, and our adversaries 
did not dare to do it. Those gentlemen dare not 
read such doctrines. The devil would as soon be 


found sitting ona fence, ona frosty morning, read- || 
ing the Holy Scriptures, as those gentlemen would | 
¢ found reading from Jackson’s Proclamation, | 


I 


or his Nullification Message, or his Farewell Ad- 
dress, 


Jackson man. I alwayswas, I agree with Jack- 


son's views, as stated in his messages. 
makes me a consolidationist, I 


Iam not ashamed to confess that lam a | 


If that | 


am a consolid- |! 


The gentleman says that there is more | 


| which my friends had the honor of anes (and '| Union man, as a man of peace, Iu 
o 


_ looked upon necessarily as evincive of such hos- 


| disunion were forced upon us. 


| uttered. There is-not a word in the Southern 
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; rged some early 
| action on these great questions. I wished them to 
be equitably settled, with a view of preventing 


many of them made both masterly and eloquent 

speeches, )—we put ourselves on the ground of that | 
October Convention; we'referred to its address and || such seenes from occurring. Was that an ostenta- 
resolutions with pride and pleasure. We declared | tious exhibition of desire on my part to bring about 
among Union men, with the approbation of Union |; such seenes? And if the gentleman from South 
men—with the approbation of the members of the |, Carolina would look back, perhaps he would 
Convention and the President of that body—that || find that that warning had more or less effect, not 
those resolutions never looked to secession; but | in the way of alarming, but in the way, to some 
merely looked to such adisunionas might be forced || extent, of opening the eyes of -true patriots and 
upon us by a resolve to ruin the South. It was || philanthropists to the consequences likely to ensue 
merely meant to say that revolution would be | if we did not settle these questions speedily. 
forced upon us by the adoption of the Wilmot | The Texas boundary question was then open, 
proviso—by the abolition of slavery in the District || Speeches had been made upon it, which I de- 
of Columbia—by the abolition of slavery in the || nounced at the time—speeches which I thought 
States, or by a continued withholding of our con- || calculated to incite the United States troops in 
stitutional rights, which have now been secured || Mexico to shed the blood of Texan citizens. 


——a 


| by the fugitive slave. bill, which the gentleman | There were men in Nashville, as Mr. Henderson 


seems to consider unconstitutional. This, and || has shown, who gave him the assurance that if 
other things which were mentioned, would be || Texas should hold the question unsettled, they 
|| would send a military force to aid her. A collis- 
ion of arms was almost inevitable. Nothing, in 
my opinion, but the seasonable interposition of 
counsel together, to know what we were to do; | the President of the United States, in a message 
and then, after exhausting all constitutional means || which has been so much censured by many, and 
of pacification, we would do the best we could if § coéperative action of others, who did a great deal 
But certain it is, || more than has yet appeared in the public prints of 
that we always wished to maintain the Union in- | the country, prevented that question from remain- 
violate. We believed that the only safety for our || ing unsettled. I am sure that without these influ- 
domestic institutions i this world, is under the || ences, a collision of arms would have occurred 
American flag—under the protection of this great | that would have destroyed this Union. Such 
Government. Let the Union be dissolved to- || were the cireumstances which surrounded it; and 
morrow, and the gentleman will find that the in- || | deemed it my duty to work assiduously for the 
stitution of slavery cannot be sustained as nobly | purpose of assuaging undue excitement, recon- 
as it has been sustained. I have done with that | ciling men who misunderstood each other, and 
point, bringing about the adoption of some judicious 
The gentleman says I am responsible for the || and equitable plan of settlement. I have deemed 
Southern meetingwhich was held here about three || it my duty to endeavor, as far as I could, to pre- 
yearsago. I am proud to acknowledge that I am | vent the successful operation of certain mischiev- 
in some degree responsible for that meeting. || ous influences which I knew to be at work. 
When the Southern representatives assembled on || I have no further explanation to make. 
that occasion, there was not one word of treason | 


tulity on the part of the North to our institutions 
as would call upon us to sone extent to take 


I must 

| express myself as being profoundly obliged to the 
honorable Senator from Fexne. who has permitted 
me on this occasion to defend myself. I must 
also thank the Senate for permitting me at this 
time thus to occupy its attention. 


Address which I do not stand by now. You, Mr. | 
President, signed it. Is it a secession document. | 
Certainly not. Is it a nullification document? | 


| Certainly not. We related our rights and made || The Senate then adjourned. 


Every sentiment contained in that | 


shonist; and I should not envy the man who is | 


ae favor of this sort of consolidation; for it 
's the consolidation of Washington, who thought 


that the consolidation of the Union was a most 
capital thing. 


he gentleman says that I have been unfortunate || 


a language I have used, as he has been, be- 
aon  Introgneen to the Senate sometime ago 

Solutions of the Mississippi Convention, and 
a Proved of them. Why, on every stump in the 


State of Mississippi—in every Union speech which 
I had th f iaaking dn every 
New Senigs.....No. 5. 


e honor o nion speech 


I 
i] 


} 


il 


| and masterly appeal—the object of whieh was to | 


the other House, which has been very often re- 


| on foot to vote Speaker Cobb out of the chair, in 


| that if such a revolutionary proceeding as that | to t 
| was resorted to, after a solemn warning; if'a con- || others to vindicate my action and character. 


| tueky [Mr. Cray] upon that subject. 


an appeal to our fellow-citizens—a calm, dignified, | 


: : THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 
save the Union, by having a fraternal understand- 
ing with our brethren of the North. If I had | 


thought it looked to disunion I would have hesi-'| § PE ECH OF 
tated long before I signed that document. 
The gentleman has referred to a proceeding in 


MR. DOUGLAS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe Senate, December 23, 1851, 


On the Resolution declaring the Compromise Meas- 
ures to be a definitive settlement of all the ques- 
tions growing out of the subject of domestic 
slavery. 


Mr. DOUGLAS said: 


Mr. Presipent: It is not my intention to go 
into an elaborate discussion of the measures known 
as the Compromise, ner of the resolution presented 
by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore.j 
At the close of the long session which adopt 
order to drag California in as a separate measure. || those measures, I resolved never to make another 
That member declared, that in the event of any speech upon the slavery question in the halls of 
such movement taking place, he should look upon || Congress. | regard all discussion of that ques- 
it as a revolutionary proceeding, and should act || tion here as unwise, mischievous, and out of place. 
accordingly. He inquired of me what I thought Yet in the course of this debate certain points 
of it. I told him that what he proposed to do was have been presented to the public view in connec- 
nothing but right. He asked me if I had a pistol. | tion with my course which require me briefly to 
I told him that I had not one that would suit his | respond; and if in doing so I am constrained to 
purpose in case any contest of arms should arise. | refer somewhat in detail to myself, my votes, 
He then asked me what sort of one would suit. I |, speeches, and general course of conduct, [ trust it 
recommended him to get a Colt’s revolver. I said |; will be attributed to no spirit of egotism on my 
L part, but to the necessity imposed upon me by 


ferred to, sometimes for the purpose of ridicule, | 
and sometimes for the purpose of denunciation. 
I shall be very brief in my notice of it. I have | 
no sensibility on the subject. I did state here 
that I feared serious proceedings would occur in 
the House of Representatives, and I deemed it m 
duty to state that such might be the case. R 
member of the House of Representatives, who is 
also now a member, informed me that a member 
from the North had assured him that a plan was 


test of arms was to occur, we should Save our || The Senator from Texas, (Mr. Hovsrow,] in 
constituents and fight it out here. I had a con- || the course of his speech, took occasion to say that 
versation with the venerable Senator from Ken- | he was the only Senator now holding a seat upon 
This was || this floor who voted for all the measures of com- 
at a time of great excitement. It was proposed |, promise. That may be so, for aught I know to 
to force California into the Union as a separate || the contrary. But the inference drawn from that 
measure under circumstances very disrespectful, || remark, and the distinct idea conve ed by it, do 
as I thought, to the South. Such being the case, || — s to me, and perhaps to other Senators. 
I did fear that a bloody contest might oceur some- | I voted, sir, for all the measures of the ee 
where, and that if it did occur anywhere we had || mise but one; and I undertake to say, in rege 

better fight it out here, and be done with it. Under || to that one, that it was well known to the Hy 
such circumstances I came into this body and || before the measure passed, and atthe time it passed, 
urged some early action on the subject. As a || and has been distinctly proclaimed to the country 
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since, that | would have voted for the fugitive slave 
law if If could have been in the Senate at the time, 
and that | was anxious to be here for the purpose 
of casting that vote. I say it was distinctly known, 
hecause I had so declared in debate prior to the 
passage of that act; because every Senator on both 
sides of the Chamber who conversed with me 
knew that I was friendly to the measure; and be- 
cause when I returned home, before my own con- 


Slitueyts, lL assumed the epee of an affirm- | 


qtive vote upon the bill, Yet, sir, the imputation 
has heen repeatedly made by implication on this. 
floor, and in express terms by the partisan jour- 
nals, that all those whose names are not recorded 


on the passage of the bill dodged the question! | 


Whatever political sins I may at any time have 
committed, [ think I may safely assert that no 
Senator ever doubted my willingness to assume 
the full measure of responsibility resulting from 
my Official position. The dodging of votes—the 


attempt to avoid responsibility—is no part of my | 


system of political tactics. And yet, sir, the spe- 
cial organ of the Administration has on several 
occasions accused me, in connection with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, with having 
dodged the vote on this bill. 

In order to put this accusation to rest, once for 
all, now and forever, I have concluded to give a 
detaiied account of the circumstances which occa- 


sioned my absence at the time the bill passed, | 
; 3 ’ | 
although it may subject me to the mortification of | 


exposing my private and pecuniary affairs to the 
public view. I had a pecuniary obligation, ma- 
turing in New York, for near four thousand dol- 
lars, in paymentof property which I had purchased 
in Chicago. Apprehending that my public duties 


with reference to these very compromise questions | 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. Douglas. 


, planation at that time. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


that he distinctly recollects the conversation in 
which I expressed my deep regret that I could not 
have arrived here in time to vote for the bill, and | 
that I intended then to ask of the Senate permission 
to explain the causes of my absence; m reply to | 
which my colleague suggested that such an ex- 
planation would be entirely unnecessary, for the 
reason that it was well known to the Senate and |) 
the country that [ was in favor of the bill, and for || 
the further reason that in all probability the bill 
would undergo some amendment in the House of 
Representatives, which would require it to be re- | 
turned to the Senate for concurrence, when I would 
have an opportunity not only of speaking but of 
voting for the bill. I acquiesced in this suggestion 
of my colleague, and for that reason made no ex- |! 
A few days afterwards, as 


| you well know, (Mr. Snurecps being in the chair,) 


and as many other Senators may recollect, I was 
taken ill, and rendered incapable of being in the 
Senate but a few times during the residue of the 
session. I was confined to my bed for several | 


| weeks, extending beyond the adjournment, having 


| sentatives. 


been rendered a cripple by a surgical operation on | 
one hip, So soon as [ was able to be removed, I 
was taken home under the care and kind attention 
of one of my colleagues of the House of Repre- | 
Everywhere on my route I found the 
most boisterous and determined opposition to the 
fugitive law; but nowhere was the excitement so || 
fierce and terrific as at Chicago, where I had re- || 
cently taken up my residence. There the press 
and the pulpit had joined in the work of misrep- 
resentation and denunciation. A spirit of deter- 


| mineu resistance had been incited, and seemed to || 


might render it improper to leave the city when || 
the day of payment arrived, I made an arrange- || 


ment with Mr. Maury, president of the Bank of 
the Metropolis, to arrange the matter for me tem- 
porarily until my official duties would enable me 
to give it my personal attention. Feeling entirely 
secure under this arrangement, I thought no more 
of it until, on the day the debt became due, I re- 


ceived a note from Mr. Maury expressing his | 


deep regret and mortification that, in consequence 
of the unexpected absence of a majority of the 
directors of his bank on that day, he was unable 
to carry out the arrangement. I thus found my- 
self suddenly placed in the position in which I 
was compelled to go to New York instantly, or 


to suffer my note to be protested, and the com- 


mercial credit of my indorser to be greatly im- 
paired. I immediately passed around the Chamber, 
and inquired of several Senators on each side 


friendly to the fugitive bill whether I could ven- | 


pervade the whole community. The common | 
council of the city, in its official capacity, had || 
passed resolutions denouncing the fugitive slave || 
law asa violation of the law of God and the Con- | 
stitution of the United States—calling upon the po- 


| lice of the city to disregard it, and the citizens not | 


| toobeyit. The next night a meeting of two thou- 


| sand people assembled; and in that meeting, in the | 
| midst of the* most terrific applause, it was deter- 
| mined to defy ‘‘death, the dungeon, and the 


|| hear me, 
bled, in the face of their denunciations and of their | 


ture to be absent three or four days for the pur- |} 


pose of attending to this item of business, and I 
received from them the uniform answer that the 
discussion would continue at least a week, and 
probably two weeks longer, before the voting 
could begin, 
rance, | went from the Senate Chamber directly 
to the cars, and, riding all night, arrived in New 
York the next day. Meeting several Illinois 
friends there, | was enabled to meet the obliga- 
tion, and avoid-a protest during the three days’ 
grace allowed me by law. While dining with 
these friends at the Astor House on the day I 
had concluded my business, one of them alluded 


|| of the stand, which was partially surrounded in 
Relying implicitly upon this assu- || 


to. ihe fact that the fugitive bill had been ordered | 
to be engrossed for a third reading in the Senate. | 
L expressed my surprise, and doubted the correct- | 


ness of the statement. He then showed me the 


paper containing the telegraphic announcement, | 


when I immediately rose from the table, and told 
my friends that I must leave for Washington that 


afternoon, in order to be able to vote for the bill on | 


its final passage the nextday. I will take the liberty 
of mentioning the names of some of the gentlemen 
to whem this announcement was made. Among 


them was Judge Dickey, of the northern circuit of | 
Hiinois; Mr. McElroy, the district attorney; Mr. | 


Cook, the sheriff of Cook county; and, I believe, 


Mr. Gurnee, the present mayor of the city of | 


Chicago, and several others of the most respectable 
citizens of my State. I left New York in the five 
o’clock train that afternoon, and, after riding all 
night, on my arrival here the next day, I found 
that the final vote had been taken the day previous. 


| ding many fugitive slaves, I stood, and made the 


erave,’’ in resistance to the execution of the law. 
I walked into that meeting; and from the stand 
gave notice that on the next night I would appear | 
there and defend every measure of the Compro- 
mise, and especially the fugitive slave law, from 
each and every objection urged to it; and I called 
upon the entire people of the city to come and 
I told that body of men there assem- 


threats, that I was right and they were wrong; 
and if they would come and hear me, I would 
prove it to them. 

The next night, in the presence of four thousand 
people, in that immense hall, with the city council 
and the abolitionists occupying positions in front | 


the rear by a large body of armed negroes, inclu- || 


speech which I now hold in my hand, and which | 
I caused to be laid upon the table of every Senator | 
and of every Representative at the opening of 
the last session of Congress. In that speech, if | 
any Senator will take the trouble to read it, he | 
will find that I assumed the responsibility of an 
affirmative vote on the passage of the law, and 
made the same explanation of the causes of my 





| absence that [ have given to-day, and called upon 
| the gentlemen whose names I have stated to the | 
| Senate as having been in New York with me 


when the vote was taken, and who were in the |, 
meeting when the Chicago speech was made, to 


confirm my statement in regard to my absence, || 


and my wish at that time to vote for the law. | 


| 
| You will also find in that speech that I vindicate || 


the law in respect to both its constitutionality and 

necessity; that I defend it as a whole, and in all | 
its parts; that I answer every objection that has 
ever been urged against it. The objections rela- | 
ting to the right of trial by jury, to the writ of || 
habeas corpus, to records from other States, to the || 
fees of the commissioners, to the pains and penal- | 
ties, to the ** higher law’’—every objection which || 
the ingenuity and fanaticism of abolitionism could || 
invent, was fully and conclusively answered in | 


'| that speech—at least to the satisfaction of that vast || 


lL immediately consulted with my colleague, now || assemblage of people. I am extremely reluctant | 


j ; c if 

present, [Mr. Saretps,] who authorizes me to say || 

in || is a part of the history of that trans 

| the meeting, comprising three fourths of jj the 
i 


|| written and submitted to the meeting by m 


| Carry that provision of the Constitution into effect, 


| published 


| acted. 


| dodged the 


[Dec. 23, 


Senate, 


to speak of the effect of my own speec 


hes; but it 
action that 


legal voters of the city, a majority of whom | 

the night previously pledged themselves to oie 
and violent resistance, after the speech was oe 
cluded, unanimously adopted a series of resolutions - 
Savor of sustaining and carrying intr «eet every fx 
vision of the Constitution and laws in respect ‘tet 
surrender of fugitive slaves. The resolutions Were 


a ae : yself 
and cover the entire ground. I will only d - 


a : detai 
the Senate while I read one or two of them, aa 
refer to the pamphlet copy of the speech for the 


whole series: 


‘* Resolved, ‘That so long as the Constitution of the ry 

ted States provides that all persons held to service ; ve 
in one State escaping into'another State ‘ suaur pe 
ERED UP on the claim of the party to whom the 
labor may be due,’ and so long as members of Congress ar 

required to take an oath to support the Constitution. it is 
their solemn and religious duty to pass all laws necessary jo 


wr labor 
DELiy. 
Service or 


bi. Resolved, That we will stand or fall by the American 
Union and its Constitution, with all its compromises, with 


its glorious memories of the past and precious hopes of the 
future. °? ‘ 2 


The city council having nullified the law, ang 
denounced me and all other supporters of it as 
traitors, Benedict Arnolds, and Judas Iscariots 
Mr. Morris offered the following resolution, which 
was also adopted: : 

“Resolved, That we, the people of Chicago, repudiate 
the resolutions passed by the Common Council of Chicago 
upon the subject of the fugitive slave law passed by Con- 
gress at its last session.”? 

It only remains for me to state that the same 
city council assembled on the next night, and re- 
pealed their nullifying resolutions by a vote of 
twelve to one. 

Now, Mr. President, | have given you a de- 
tailed account of my course in relation to the fu- 
gitivelaw. I have no comments to make upon it, 
I submit the facts, and leave the Senate and coun- 


| try to draw their own conclusions. These facts 


are not now submitted for the first time. They 
are contained in the pee copy of the Chiea- 
go speech, which I hold in my hand, and whieh, 
I repeat, was laid on the table of every Senator 
and Representative more than a year ago, and 
fifty thousand copies were distributed by Senators 
and Representatives to every portion of the Union. 
I may also be permitted to add that, so far as my 
knowledge or belief extends, this was the first 
speech ever ‘made in a free State in de- 
fence of the fugitive law, and the Chicago meeting 
was the first public assemblage in any free State 


| that determined to support and sustain it. At 
|| Chicago the reaction commenced. There rebellion 


and treason received their first check; the fanatical 
and revolutionary spirit was rebuked, and the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws asserted 
and maintained. I claim no credit for the part! 
I did no more than my duty as a citizen 
and a Senator. I claim to have done my duty, 


| and for that I was entitled to exemption from the 
repeated chargés by the special organ of the Ad- 


ministration, and other partisan prints, of having 
uestion. I never dodge a question. 
I never shrink from any responsibility which my 
position and duty justly bevalve upon me. 


| never hesitate to give an anpopular vote, or to 
_ meet an indignant community, when | know! am 
|| right. My political opponents in my own State 


have never made such a charge against me, and! 
feel that upon this point I can appeal to the Sen- 
ate with perfect safety for a unanimous verdict in 
my favor. 

Mr. President, while I am engaged in the work 
of self-defence, I will refer to one other point. 
have recently seen it stated in several papers that 
at some time, and on some occasion, I had been 


| the advocate and supporter of the Wilmet proviso. 


This charge, upon investigation, will be found to 
be as unjust and as unfounded as that in regard to 


the fugitive law. In order to put the question 


rest and beyond dispute forever, I will take a brief 
review of my course on the whole slavery agi'#- 
tion, and show clearly and distinctly the principles 
by which my action upon the subject has always 
been governed. It is no part of my purpose 


the present occasion to vindicate the correctness of 


my views and principles, but simply to show whst 
they are, and what my official acts have been, i? 
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rder that the public may judge for themselves. || 
oT 


s have always opposed the introduction of the sub- 
*: tof slavery into the halls of Congress for any || 
he ” sose—either for discussion or action—except | 
d Pa canes specified and enjoined by the Consti- 
mr; ~ ef the United States, as in the case of the | 
~ = mation of fugitives from labor. The first im- 
- — yote I ever gave in the House of Repre- 
* Pe tatives was in favor of the rule excluding aboli- || 
. tion petitions, and my vote stands recorded against 
f, its repeal at the time it was abolished. My action | 
. here since | have been a member of the Senate has 
d heen voverned by the same principle. Whenever 
n the slavery agitation has been forced upon us, | | 


have always met it fairly, directly, and fearlessly, 
and endeavored to apply the proper remedy. 
Whether the remedy proposed by me has always 
r been the wisest and most appropriate is a fair sub- 
‘ect of discussion, and will doubtless give rise toa 
‘wide diversity of opinion, When the stormy agi- | 
tation arose in connection with the annexation of 
Texas, I originated, and first brought forward the 


in Missouri Compromise as applicable to-that Terri- 
; tory, and had the gratification to see it incorpo- 
, rated in the bill which annexed Texas to the United 

s States. I did not deem ita matter of much mo- | 
a ment as applicable to Texas.alone; but I did con- | 
8 


ceive it to be of vast importance in view of the 
’ probable acquisition of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. My preference for the Missouri Compro- | 
mise was predicated on the assumption that the 
whole people of the United States would be more | 
\- easily reconciled to that measure than to any other 
mode of adjustment; and this assumption rested 
upon the fact that the Missouri Compromise had 
¢ been the means of an amicable settlement of a fear- 
f fulcontroversy in 1821, which had been acquiesced 
in cheerfully and cordially by the people for more 
than a quarter of a century, and which all parties | 
and sections of the Union professed to respect and 
cherish as a fair, just, and honorable adjustment. 
J could discover no reason for the application of the 
Missourilineto all the territory owned by the United 
States in 1821 that would not apply with equal force 
to its extension to the Rio Grande and also to the 
Pacific, so soon as we Should acquire the country. 
In accordance with these views, I brought forward 
the Missouri Compromise at the session of 1844-’5 
as applicable to ‘Texas, and had the satisfaction to 
i see itadopted. Subsequently, after the war with 
Mexico had commenced, and when, in August, 
1846, Mr. Wilmot first introduced his proviso, I 
i proposed to extend the Missouri Compromise to 
the Pacific as a substitute for the Wilmot proviso. 
When the proviso was voted into the two-million | 
bill in opposition to my vote, I voted against the || 
bill—which I would otherwise have supported— || 
beeause the proviso was there. Again, in 1847, | 
. when the proviso was voted into the three-million || 
bill, I voted against the bill for the same reason. | 
I The next time I had the opportunity of voting on 
the proviso was in the spring of 1848, in the Sen- || 
F ate, pending the ratification of the treaty of peace | 
with Mexico, when it was offered as an amend- | 
: ment to the treaty, I believe by a Senator from 
Connecticut, now not a member of this body. The 
record shows that I here again voted against the 
ee This was the last vote ever taken on the 
Vilmot proviso—the last that ever could be taken | 
Upon it as applicable to the country acquired from | 
Mexico, for the reason that by this treaty we ac- | 
quired the country without any such condition as 
that proposed by Mr. Wilmot. It should be borne 
. in mind that the Wilmot proviso not only proposed 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories while they 
remained Territories, but also went further, and | 
proposed to insert a stipulation in the treaty with 
I a foreign Power pledging the faith of the nation || 
that slavery should never exist in the country ac- 
ured, either while it remained in the condition of 1] 
c ~€rritories, or after it should have been admitted || 
into the Union as States on an 


- 


| 


0 Sere ual footing with || 
0 ‘he original States. I denounced this proviso as || 
0 «ing unwise, improper, and unconstitutional; I | 
f hever voted for it, and publicly declared that I | 
\- hever would vote for it, even under the pressure of | 
3 instructions. The Wilmot proviso being thus dis- | 
8 arom of forever, and California and New Mexico | 
n aving been acquired without any condition or 
of stipulation in respect to slavery, the question arose 
at ‘8 to what kind of territorial governments should 
D established for those countries. A domestic 


i 


’ The Compromise Measures——Mr. Douglas. 


affliction sudden\y called me from the capital, and 
| detained me several weeks, On my return I found 
| pending before the Senate the measure known as 


ton bill. Its provisions were not such as 
I would have proposed as chairman of the Terri- 
torial Committee had I been present. Yet it had 
the high merit of having been reported with great 


the oe 


| unanimity by a special committee of the most 


eminent and distinguished members of the Senate, 


| fairly representing all the different sections and in- 


terests of the Union. This fact afforded reason 
for the hope that the bill might reeeive the sanc- 
tion of both Houses of Congress, and thus put an 
end to the controversy. Under the influence of 
these considerations, the bill received my cordial 
support, and passed the Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but was promptly rejected in the 
House of Representatives. The controversy being 
reopened with iacreased violence, and my position 


| at the head of the Territorial Committee requiring 
me to take the initiative in some plan of fair and 


just settlement. I brought forward my original 
proposition to extend the Missouri Compromise 


_ to the Pacific in the same sense and with the same 


understanding with which it was originally adopt- 
ed. This proposition met the approbation of the 
Senate, ana passed this body by a large majority, 
but was instantly rejected in the House of Seo 
sentatives by a still larger majority. The day of 


_ adjournment having arrived, no further efforts were 


made to adjust the diffieulty during that session. 
At the opening of the next session, upon con- 
sultation with the friends of the measure, it was 
generally conceded—with, perhaps, here and there 
an individifal exception—that there was no hope 


| left for the Missouri Compromise, and conse- 
peatly some other plan of adjustment must be | 
( 


evised. I was reluctant to give up the Missouri 
Compromise, having been the first to bring it for- 
ward, and having struggled for it in both Houses 
of Congress for about five years. But public duty 
demanded that all considerations of pride of char- 
acter and of opinion should be made subservient 
to the public peace and tranquillity. I gave it up— 


| reluctantly, to be sure—and conceived the idea of 


a bill to admit California as a State, leaving the 


| people to form a constitution and settle the ques- 


tion of slavery afterwards to suit themselves. 


I 


submitted this bill to the then President of the | 
United States, [Mr. Polk,] and have the satisfac- | 
tion of stating that it received his sanction, and 


was introduced by me with his approbation. The 
great argument in favor of this bill was, that it 
recognized the right of the people to determine all 

uestions relating to their domestic concerns in 


their own way, and authorized them to do so unin- | 
xecutive dictation, or by the appre- | 


fluenced by ; 
hension that, unless they decided the slavery 
question in a 


admission would be rejected by Congress. I do 


not indorse, and never did sanction, the charge | 


against the late Administration of having used im- 


| proper means, or any means, to influence the 


decision of the people of California upon this ques- 
tion; but I do say, that had this bill become the 
law of the land no such charge would ever have 
been made or suspicion entertained. The great 
misfortune is, that a large portion of the South 
really believe that improper influences were used 
to produce the result in California. They do not 
deny the right of the people of California to make 
that decision; but they insist that the right should 


‘have been exercised freely, and uninfluenced by | 


any act of the agents of the Administration, or of 


the apprehension of an adverse decision by Con- | 


gress in the event that they had decided the slavery 


| question otherwise. But, Mr. President, the Judi- 


ciary Committee reported against and the Senate 


| refused to pass my bill to admit California as a 


State, leaving. the question of anrery upen to be 
decided afierwards by the people, an 


to my recollection, the next important measure 
which promised the slightest hope of giving peace 


to the country was the proposition of the Senator | 
from Wisconsin, which is usually known as the | 


‘¢Walker amendment,”’ All other plans having 
failed, as a last hope I came warmly into the sup- 
port of that proposition, and struggled for its 
adoption through that terrible night session, as 
many Senators will recollect. 

This brief history brings us down to the com- 


articular way, the application for | 


thus cut off || 
all hope of adjustment in that mode. According | 
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SENATE. 


mencement of that memorable long session when 
the late compromise measures were adopted. Mr. 
President, | may be permitted here to pause and 
remark, that during lie period of five years that [ 
was laboring for the adoption of the Misseuri 
Compromise, my _yotes on the Oregon question, 
and upon all incidental questions touching slavery, 
| were given with reference to'a settlement on that 
basis, and are consistent with it. If, therefore, 
any gentleman has the curiosity or wish to under- 
stand the meaning of any or all the votes I had 
occasion to give during that period on this ques- 
tion, he has only to bear in mind the Missouri 
Compromise, and then observe the perfect har- 
mony between each vote and that measure. 

Now, sir, | approach the history of the com- 
promise measures. My account will be brief and 
easily understood. Having again been placed by 
the Senate at the head of the Territorial Conumit- 
' tee, it became my duty to prepare and submit 

some plan of adjustment. Farly in December, 
within the first two or three weeks of the session, 
I wrote, and laid before my committee for their 
eXamination and approval, two bills—one for the 
admission of California into the Union, and the 
other containing three distizct measures: first, for 
the establishment of a territorial government for 
Utah; second, for the establishment of a territorial 
government for New Mexico; and, third, for the 
settlement of the Texas boundary. These bills 
remained before the Committee on Territories from 
the month of December until the 25th of March 
before I could obtain the consent of the committee 
to reportthem. On that day | reported those bills, 
each member of the committee reserving the right 
to oppose any portion of them his judgment should 
disapprove of, and I being the only member who 
was responsible for all the provisions of those two 
bills. ‘Those bills were on my motion ordered to 
be printed, and laid on the table of each member 
of both Houses of Congress. These printed bill 
‘having laid on your table about four weeks, the 
Senate, on motion of Mr. Foorsr, appointed a com- 
mittee of thirteen, with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] at its head. That 
committee took my two printed bills, joined them 
together with a wafer, and reported them to the 
Senate as one bill—which is well known to the 
eountry as the “ omuibus bill.”’ If any gentle- 
man has the curiosity to investigate this mat- 
ter, he can walk to the Secretary’s table and in- 
spect the original omnibus bill. He will find that 
it consists of two printed bills with a wafer be- 
tween them, and a black line drawn through the 
| words ‘*Mr. Dovenas, from the Committee on 
Territories,’’ and in lieu of them are inserted these 
other words: ‘*‘ Mr. Cray, from the Committee of 
Thirteen,’’ reported the following bill. The com- 
mittee had also made some slight and compara- 
tively unimportant amendments, pearly all of 
which were disagreed to by the Senate. The 
Committee of Thirteen, therefore, did not origin- 
ate or write any one measure contained in the 
omnibus. They availed themselves of the labors 
| of the Committee on Territories, and their dis- 
tinguished chairman did us the justice so to state 
at the time he reported the bill. ‘The Committee 
of Thirteen put a wafer between our bills, and the 
Senate took out the wafer and passed them sepa- 
rately. I supported the omnibus as a joint meas- 
ure. I also supported each measure separately. 
I had no pride of opinion that the bills cma be 
passed in the precise form I had reported them. 
| I desired to see the controversy terminated, and 
was willing to take the measures jointly or sepa- 
rately, or in any form in which they could pass 
', both Houses of Congress. I reported them sepa- 
| rately beeause I had ascertained the fact from 
: actual count that they could pass separately and 
could never pass jointly. 

Mr. President, I claim no credit for having ori- 
ginated and proposed the measures contained tn the 
omnibus. There was no peculiar or remarkable 
feature in them. They were merely ordinary 
_ measures of legislation, well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances, and their sole merit consisted in the 
fact that separately they could pass both Houses 
of Congress. Being responsible for these bills, as 
they came from the hands of the Conynittee on 
Territories, | wiay to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the country to the fact that they con- 
|| tained no prohibition of slavery—no provision 
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32p Cone.....} sT Sess. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


; ; : | 
. : 2gTee ‘ilization to regulate the affairs of master and | 
7 f Le o the main || degree of civiliza g t a 
upon the subject. And ae i ome tov ‘e ‘led servant. These things are all confided by the Constitution 
point, which explains the object of the detailed | to each State to decide for itself, and F know of no reason | 
statement which I have just made. The Legisla- | why the same principle should not be extended to the Ter- 
ture of Lilinois, by a combination of every Whig | ritories. “My votes and acts have been in accordance with 
a ae . + ¢ : : these views in all cases, except the instances vhie 
in each House with a few Free-Soil Democrats, : ee oe f netaness ie whieh 5 


. ; : for voted under your instructions. Those were your votes, and 
liad passed’a resolution instructing me to vote 10r | not mine. I entered my protest against them ut the time— 


a bill for the government of the territory acquired |, before and after they were recorded—AaNb SHALL NEVER | 
from Mexico which should contain an express || HOLD MYSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR THEM,” 
prohibition of slavery in said territory. The in- | This speech was immediately printed, and cir- 
struction did not go to the extent df the Wilmot culated ail over the State. 1 at the same time | 
proviso, by attempting to prohibit slavery in the || traveled over a good portion of the States, and | 
States as well as the Territories, but the movers || made many speeches of the same tenor, the last of 
of it contented themselves with the provision that which was made in the capital of our State, A 
slavery should be-prohibited in the Territories || few weeks afterwards, the Legislature assembled, 
while they resin such, leaving the people to and one of their first acts was to repeal the reso- 
do os they pleased when they became a State. , lutions of instructions to which | have referred, | 
Yet the instruction was designed and deemed suf- | and to pass resolutions approving of the course of 
ficient to compel me to resign my seat and give my colleague and myself on the compromise meas- 
place toa Free-Soiler, for there could have been || ures, by a vote of three or four to one. Irom that 
no eXpectation of their electinga Whig. They knew || day IIlmois has stood firm and unwavering in sup- 
my inflexible opposition to the principle asserted | port of the compromise measures and of ail the 
in the instruction, at the same time that they knew | compromises of the Constitution. 
that the right of instruction was the settled doctrine Now, Mr. President, | have done with these 
of both parties in my State, which no man could re- |, explanations, and i trust forever. If I have said 
pudiate with safety. Knowing thatthiscombination | anything which savors of egotism, I know the 
of Whigs and Free-Soilers flattered themselves that || Senate will pardon me, and at the same time sym- 
they had succeeded in a party trick which would | pathize in the necessity which has imposed it upon | 
drive me from the Senateand give place to a Free- || me. If 1 had omitted all that was personal to my- 
Soiler who would come here and carry out abolition | self, my defence would have been incomplete and 
doctrines, I confess that they would have succeeded | unsatisfactory. I could not have done less and 
in their plot had I been certain that all the measures, have done justice to myself and to those who are 
of the compromise could have passed without my | connected with me. -1n view of all the facts, I 
vote and in opposition to the vote of an abolitionist || submit the question, whether the charge or insin- 
in my place. Notwithstanding these instructions, | uation that 1 was atany time favorable to the Wil- 
wrote the bills and reported them from the Com- || mot proviso was and is not grossly ungenerous 
mittee on Territories without the prohibitions, in |, and unjust? I am_ willing to be heid responsible || 
order that the record might show what my opin- |) forall my acts; but I wish tobe judged by my acts 
ions were; but, lest the trick might fait, a Free- | and not by malicious misrepresentations of them. |) 
Soil Senator offered an amendment in the precise | I do not claim to be infallible. [may have com- || 
language of my instructions. I knew that the || mitted many errors,and doubtless have; but when 
amendment could not prevail, even if my colleague | 1 am convinced of them, I will acknowledge them 
and myself recorded the vote of our State in its || like aman, and promptly correct them. I wish to | 
favor. But if [resigned my place to an abolition- | avoid no responsibility. I do not belong to that 
ist, it was almost certain that the bills would fail || school of politicians. 
on their passage. After consulting with my col- In taking leave of this subject, I wish to state || 
league and with many Senators friendly to the || that 1 have determined never to make another || 
bills, | came to the conclusion that duty required | speech upon the slavery question; and I will now || 
that I should retain my seat. I was prepared to | add the hope that the necessity for it will never 
fight and defy abolitionism in all its forms, but I || exist. I am heartily tired of the controversy, and || 
was not willing to repudiate the settled doctrine of | 1 know the country is disgusted with it. In re- | 
my State in regard to the right of instruction. | gard to the resolutions of the Senator from Mis- |! 
Before the vote was taken, I made a speech re- | sissippi, | will be pardoned for saying that I much 
viewing my course on the slavery question, and | doubt the wisdom and expediency of their intro- 
defining my position. I denounced the doctrine duction. ‘The whole country is acquiescing in 
of the amendment, declared my unalterable oppo- | the compromise measures—everywhere, North || 
sition to it, and gave notice that any vote which | and South. Nobody proposes to repeal or dis- 
might be recorded in my name seemingly in its | turb them. ‘True, everybody was not for them 
favor would be the vote of those who gave the in- | originally, nor would they be so now were it an | 
structions, and not my own. Under this protest, | open and original question. But since they have | 
I recorded a vote for this and one or two other | been adopted, and time has been given for a little 
amendments embracing the same principle, and , cool reflection, everybody seems to be disposed to 
thea renewed my protest against them, and gave | tfeat them as a final settlement of an unprofitable 
notice that I should not hold myself responsible | controversy. So long as our opponents do not | 
for them. Immediately on my return hometomy | agitate for repeal or modification, why should we | 
constituents, and in that same Chicago speech to || agitate for any purpose? Weclaim that the com- || 
which I have referred, I renewed my protest | promise is a final settlement. Isa final settlement | 
against those votes, and repeated the notice to that | open to discussion, and agitation, and contro- 
excited and infuriated meeting, that they were | versy, by its friends? What manner of settlement 
their votes and not mine. I will detain the Senate | is that which does not settle the difficulty and 
a moment while I read a passage from that speech. | quiet the dispute? Are not the friends of the com- | 
Speaking of the territorial bills, I say: : promise becoming the agitators, and will not the | 
‘* "These measures are predicated on the great fundamen- couary hold us responsible for that which bie 
tal principle that every people ought to possess the right of | condemn and denounce in the Abolitionists and 


forming and regulating their own internal concerns and || Free-Soilers? These are matters worthy of our 

domestic institutions in their own way. It was supposed j i é | 
: , ee y ast | consideration. Those who preach peace ; 

that those of our fellow-citizens who emigrated to the shores de t vores reach  saaag- oe should 


of the Pacific and to our other Territories were as capable not be the first to commence and reopen an old 
of self-government as their neighbors and kindred whom | quarrel. Besides, what good can the passage of 


they left behind them ; and there was no reason for believing these resolutions accomplish? Will they add any 
that they have lost any of their intelligence or patriotism by . 


r . , , f 2 eT 
the wayside, while crossing the isthmus or the plains. It Ts force na validity to the tte “gone | 
was also believed that after their arrival in the country, | Ures? ‘They are already the law of the land, and 
when they had become familiar with its topography, climate, must forever remain so, unless repealed. Would 
penbuiiane, Sen yop ne boas aoe aa aay it not be wiser, therefore, for all the friends of 
with it, they were fully as competent to judge for themselves “ Js ios 
what kind of laws and ceataaan wank hoes adapted to these measures to remain silent, and wait for 

the Abolitionists to redeem their pledges to bring 


their condition and interests as we were who never saw the || : ca ru 
country and knew very litte about it. To question their || forward their proposition to repeal the fugitive 


competency to do this was to deny their capacity for self. law? When such a proposition shall be brought 
government. If they have the requisite intelligence and = 


honesty to be intrusted with the enactment of laws for the | — let some Senator from the North rise 

government of white men, I know of no reasun why they | 20d if no one else does it I will—and state that 
should not be deemed competent to legislate for the negro. || the country regards the compromise as a final 
- ae een oe — — = = settlement; that a final settlement is not open to 
pa ine the relation of huchwnt and wife af || discussion, and, therefore, move to lay the propo- 


cation—to determine the relation of husband and wife, of || ~.~ . | 
sition on the table. My word for it, any propo- | 


| 
| 


| 


parent sod chijd—I am not aware that it requires any higher | 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| sition to repeal or disturb the compromis 
| be laid on the table by a vote of five to 
| motion to repeal the fugitive law would be vot 


From miscellaneous sources..... 


| Add balance in the Treasury July 


[Dec. ig 


Senate & Ho. or Rees, 


— 


© would 
one, A 


down by a vote of five to one of the Northern men 
without counting a Southern vote. Let syeh ; 
test be made, and the moral effect will be q tho - 
sand-fold greater than the passage of any series * 
resolutions. I believe the course I indicate to b 
the true interest of the friends of the compromise 
Besides, any attempt to keep up the agitation ang 
an organization on the basis of the compre, 

after its opponents have abandoned their actiys 
opposition and consented to acquiesce in jt, a. 
though they do not approve of it, will be looked 
upon as a political movement for ambitions pure 
poses. I desire to see both the great parties ao. 
quiesce in the compromise as a final settlement 
but I do not wish to have a new party organized 
on the basis of that measure. The Democratic 


Mise 


party is as good a Union party as I want, and | 


wish it to preserve its principles and its organiza. 
tion, and to triumph upon its old issues. [| desire 
no new tests—no interpolations into the old creed. 
If the compromise is to be made the test of faith 
the two parties will, of course, be composed of 
the friends and opponents of that measure in bat. 


| tle array against each ether, and the slavery ques- 


tion must of necessity continue the sole topie of 
discussion and controversy. Thot is the very 
thing which we wish to avoid, and which it was 
the object of the compromise to prevent. I would 
therefore say to the friends of those measures, 
Let us cease agitating, stop the debate, and drop 
the subject. If we do this, the compromise wil] 
be recognized as a final settlement; if we do not, 
we have gained but little by its adoption. These 
are my views upon the subject, expressed with 
great deference to the opinions of others, but with 
the firmest conviction of their correctness. 


Report of thejSecretary of the Treasury, 


Treasury Department, 
December 26, 1851. 


The Secretary of the Treasury reports: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
The receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


| 1851, were: 


From customs... ..+2+eeeee+ee+ $49,017,567 92 
From public lands. .......++++++ 2,352,305 30 
943,106 65 
52,312,979 87 
1, 1BSO.. vc ccrspecsiccesccss: C645 © 
Total means...ceccesecceee 58,917,524 36 


The expenditures for the same fis- 
cal year WETe...eeseeeeeeeees 45,005,878 68 





_ Leaving a balance in the Treasury 


July 1, 1851, of. .....2++4. ++ $10,911,645 68 








(As appears in detail by accom- 
panying statement A.) 


ESTIMATES. 


The estimated receipts and expend- 
itures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1852, are: 

Receipts from customs, 1st quarter, 
by actual returns .$14,754,909 34 


| Receipts from cus- 


toms, 2d, 3d, and 
4th quarters, as 
estimated....... 34,245,090 66 





49,000,000 00 

Receipts from lands.........+.- 2,100,000 00 
Receipts from miscel. sources.... 400,000 00 
Se ah 

51,500,000 00 


Add balance in the Treasury Jul 
1, RGB s.cé0 ctacdense oe ; sf 10,911,645 68 
Sa ica 
Total means.........+.« -- $62,411,645 68 
EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 
The actual expenditures for the 
quarter ending September 30, 
1851, were. ....$10,937,586 31 
(As appears by 
accompanying 
statement B.) 





32p Cone..... st Sess. 


The estimated ex- 
penditures dur- 
ing the other 3 
quarters, from 
Ist of October, 
1851, to June 30, 
{so are: 

Civil list, foreign 
intercourse, and 
miscellaneous... 

Expenses of col- 
ecting the reve- 
nue from cus- 
tOMS. «+ ee eres 

Expenses of col- 
lecting the reve- 
nue from lands 

Army proper, &c. 

Fortifications, ord- 
nance, arming 
militia, &c....- 

Internal improve- 
ments, &¢....6- 

Indian department 

Pensions. «+ eee.es 

Naval establish- 
ment, including 
dry docks and 
ocean steam- | 
mail contracts.. 7,659,129 50 

Interest on the 
public debt.... 4,003,690 70 

Purchase of stock 
of the loan of 
1 ae 


12,380,980 75 


1,500,000 00 


137,409 88 
6,308,042 88 


1,675,979 02 
167,457 43 


2,631,647 18 
1,661,503 15 


1,889,475 79 





50,952,902 59 


Leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury, July 1, 1852, of — 11,458,743 09 

The estimated receipts for the fis- 
cal year, commencing July 1, 
1852, and ending June 30, 1853, 


are: 


From cUuStoOMS. ..eeeseeeeeeseee 49,000,000 00 
From public lands..........-+++ 2,500,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources..... 300,000 00 


Total estimated receipts. «++eeee-. 51,800,000 00 | 
Add estimated balance in the Treas- 
sury July 1, 1852.........++++ 11,458,743 09 


Total means as estimated, +... . $63,258,743 09 
The expenditures for the same period, as esti- 
mated by the several Departments—of State, 
Treasury, Interior, War, and Navy, and Post- || 
master General, are : 
Balances of former appropriations which will be 
required to be expended this 


VOR. vecvevesedesccceccssese 


$3,742,214 69 | 
Permanent and indefinite appro- 


printiOnS....sseseseesseeeaeee 9,892,550 84 | 
Specific appropriations asked for 





this year... .scvssisesecenccce 99,957,593 66 





$42,892,299 19 


This sum is composed of the fol- | 
lowing particulars, viz : 
Civil list, foreign 


intercourse, and 


miscellaneous... $9,923,952 69 | 
Expenses of col- } 
lecting revenue | 
from customs.. 2,000,000 00 


Expenses of col- 
lecting revenue 
from lands. idan 

Army proper, &c. 

Fortifications, ord- 
nance, arming, 
militia, &e.i... 

Internal improve- 
ments, &c...... 

Indian department 

eNSiONS. «6.64... 

Naval establish- 
ment; includin | 

dry-docks an 

| 


184,620 00 
8,571,068" 06 


1,799,078 00 


1,494,603 81 
1,206,530 32 
2,433,771 97 


ocean — steam- 
mail contracts.. 10,473,983 64 


| Territorial governments of Utah 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Interest on public 
dette. Sere cece 
Purchase of stock 
of the loan of 


BOG, 6 see wed. 


3,879,690 70 


925,000 00 





$42,892,299 19 
Leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury, July 1, 1853, of. $20,366,443 90 


The total receipts from all sources for the Jast 
fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87, which, 
with the balance in the Treasury on the first of 
July, 1850, of $6,604,544 49, gave, as the total 
available means for the year ending 30th June 
last, the sum of $58,917,524 36; of this amount 
$49,017,567 92 were received from customs. 

The receipts for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 
tember last were $15,561,511 83, of which sum 
$14,754,909 34 were from customs; for the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year the’ cus- 
toms yielded the gross sum of $14,764,043 05. It 
is presumed that the receipts for the three remain- 
ing quarters of the current fiscal year will not ex- 


' ceed those of the corresponding quarters of the 


last year, and hence the receipts from that source 
have been estimated at $49,000,000. 

The estimated total receipts for the current fis- 
eal year amount to $51,500,000. The total ex- 
penditures are estimated at $50,952,902 59. Total 
receipts for the next fiscal year are estimated at 
$51,800,000. 

In order to present the various objects of ex- 
penditure to Congress in the most distinct manner 
possible, | have caused the-estimates for the next 
fiscal year to be prepared with such view, and 
therefore the amounts required for the usual and 
long-established wants of the Government have 
been separated from such as are deemed necessary 
for the protection and welfare of our newly-ac- 
quired Territories,and demanded in the fulfillment 
of our obligations, express or implied, in connec- 
tion therewith. 

It need scarcely be stated that a large propor- 
tion of the increased expenditures of the Govern- 


_ment in times of profound peace are consequent | 


upon the acquisition of our new Territories. The 
estimates for those Territories, in: addition to the 
otherwise ordinary wants of the Government, are 
deemed essential to their well-being, and are sub- 
mitted with the hope that Congress will pursue a | 
liberal course of policy towards that younger and 
weaker portion of our country; as it cannot be 
doubted that when a permanent population shall 
possess them, and consequent advancement in all 
the elements of civilization shall be realized, they 
will amply repay present expenditures by perma- 


| nent and powerful augmentation of the national 
wealth. 


The expenditures for the ordinary wants of 
the Government for the next fiscal year are eagi- 
mated at $33,343,219 07, as will appear in the 
detail of estimates already transmitted to Con- 

ress. 

Those submitted as required by our new Ter- ' 
ritories, and in the fulfillment of our obligations 
consequent upon their acquisition, amount in part 
to $9,549,080 12, as follows: 


Survey of the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico...........+.+ $120,000 00 
Survey of the west coagt.......... 150,000 00 
Dry-dock in California........... 360,000 00 
Milenge and per diem of Senators 
and Representatives from Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and New Mexico. . 26,462 40 


61,400 00 | 


and New Mexico.........+.++: 
Judicial expenses, including mar- 
WNUK a co cide eon bogav ced cv vawas | > UCR 
| Expenses of commission for settling I 
land titles in California......... 50,000 00 | 
Expenses ofsurveys in California. . 18,500 00 
| Expenses of surveys and sales of 
public lands in California....... 239,075 00 | 
Expenses under the acts of 1848... 431,240 00 | 
Expenses of Post Office Depart- 
WRONG ss die oes whee? Ke c cate osces) S502 00 | 


Excess of expenditures of War De- 
partment in the maintenance of 
troops, &c., in the new Territo- 
FICS.0 ccc ccccccccvctcccccesees Sya0OsI09, 15 || 


ie 


bboy notes issued under act of 
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Interest on so much of the debt con- 
tracted in consequence of and 
during the late war... 2,820,242 97 | 


ee ere meee 








Making an agrregate of..........99,549,080 12 

Add for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, as per printed estimates, $33,343,219 07, 
und we have the sum of $42,892,299 19 as the 
total estimated demands upon the Treasury for 
the next fiscal year, leaving an estimated unap- 
propriated balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of 
July, 1853, of $20,366,443 90. This sum, it is 
believed, will be ample to meet the amount re- 
quired on that day for the redemption of the loan 
of 1843, then due, of 46,237,931 35, and such ad- 
ditional appropriations beyond the estimates sub- 
mitted as may be made during the present and 
next sessions of Congress. 

PUBLIC DERT. 

The public registered debt on the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1850, was $64.228,238 37; since which period 
the following reductions have been made, viz: 

On account of the debt of the cities of the District 
of Columbia, assumed by the act of 20th May, 


1GBE sc uden shkentiveae 69 $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and 
unfunded debt........ és 5 2,869 19 


On account of the loan of 1848... 
On account of the loan of 1847... 
On account of Mexican indemnity 


230,300 00 
1,070,450 00 


Pc on cee nite ts alle tale 303,573 92 
On account of Treasury notes paid 
M2 MPOTR.< nn cnc coccccccceses 650 00 


$1,667,843 11 
In addition to which, the awards under the 15th 
article of the treaty with Mexico, for which the 
issue of stock was authorized, amounting to 
$2,591,213 45, and the installment under the 12th 
article of that treaty, amounting to $3,242,400, 
have been paid in cash. 
The public debt on the 20th ultimo, per state- 
ment C, was $62,560,395 26, as follows, viz: 
Old funded and unfunded debt, payable on pre- 
Bentation..scccccccccccsecees $116,716 79 
Debt of the District cities assumed 
by Congress, $60,000 payable 
annually .....+.seeeseceeees 
Treasury notes issued prior to 22d 
July, 1846, payable or fundable 
ON presentation... . cee ceeeees 
Treasury notes issued under act 


of 22d July, 1846, do. do. 


840,000 00 


135,711 64 
17,550 00 


28th January, 1847, do. do. 
Loan of April 15th, 1842, due 31st 
December, 1862, do. do. 
Loan of March 3d, 1843, due Ist 
July, 1853... .cccccccessccees 
Loan of July 22d, 1846, due 12th 
November, 1856...........- on 
Loan of January 28th, 1847, due 
Ist January, 1868........... 
Loan of March 31st, 1848, due Ist 
July, 1868.........0e0e his 


9,500 00 
8,198,686 03 
6,237,931 35 
4,999,149 45 

26,265,150 00 
15,740,000 00 








$62,560,395 26 





Statement (D) showing the redemption of ‘Treas- 
ury notes, is transmitted in obedience to the re- 
quirements of the twenty-second section of the act 


_ of 28th January, 1847. 


‘* The amount of money expended at each cus- 
tom-house in the United States during the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June last, the number of per- 
sons employed, and the occupation and salary o 
each person at each of said custom-houses during 
the period aforesaid,”’ is transmitted, (statement 
E,) in accordance with the sixth section of the act 
of 3d of March, 1849. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
The receipts from customs for the last fiscal 


' year, as before stated, were upwards of forty-nine 


millions of doMars. Should our importations of 
foreign merchandise for the current and next fisca! 
years equal those of the past year, the revenue 
from that source for the three years ending 30th 
June, 1853, will have been about $150,000,000. 


_ Aside from demands upon the Treasury for our 


new Territories, this sum would have been suffi- 
cient to have met the ordinary expenses of the 




























































































. The receipts from all sources for the last fiscal year 
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Government and to have liquidated theentire pub- | excess of recetpts over expenditures for the three 
lic debt. Notwithstanding those extraordinary | years ending 30th June, 1853, of $10,339,363 63; 
demands, there has been effected, since the first of | subject, however, to a reduction to the extent of 
December last, a redemption of the registered debt any appropriation which may be made for this or 
tw the extent of $1,667,843 11. During the next | the next fiscal years additional to the estimates 
fiscal year the loan of 3d of March, 1843, due Ist | submitted. 

July, 1853, must be provided for, and it is expect- Should Congress appropriate to meet the ordi- 
ed may be paid in cash out of the receipts from the | nary wants of the Government, and to cover the 
usual sources of revenue. The amounts of the | expenditures required by our new Territories, as 
land fund to be invested in accordance with law submitted by this Department, the balance at the 
will probably amount to about $925,000. The old | close of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853, 
funded and unfunded debt, with the annual pay- || wil! be more than-sufficient to meet the amount 
ments on account of the debt of the District ciues, | required on the first of July following for the re- 


a, 


This increased ratio in the export of s 
tinues, notwithstanding the large supp 
eign exchange, predicated upon the sh 
the cotton crop, which is now rapidly re. 
seaports at the South, and is of course going f, 
ward to the European markets in very large Sian. In 
tities. When the bulk of this crop has boo, 
shipped, and the supply of cotton bills ¢ 
quently diminished, the export demand for speci 
willof course be still further increased, unless ins 
should be a very large falling off in the heavy in In 
portations of foreign productions. 

With abundant and plentiful harvests, both 9: 


Pecie con. 
ly of for. 
Ipment of 
aching the 


been 
Onse- 


will probably amount to a furthersum of $61,800, || demption of the public debt due on that day. | home and abroad, with a large excess in the pro. 
making an aggregate proposed redemption of the ‘The question presents itself, in view of the ab- | duction of cotton over that of the previous years 

oe debt during the next fiscal year of $7,234,- | solute necessity for a continuance of the present , and its consequent decline in value, and with no 
92 35. 


receipts from customs, whether in all the branches _ evidences of any increased demand abroad for Our 
r : : di i. = 
The premiums paid on $2,523,200 of certificates 


held as a sinking fund towards the redemption of just past. 
the public debt as it becomes due, and thus save to 
the Government the large premium, which other- 


that the ability of the people to purchase foreign 
By reference to table H, it will be seen that, for | commodities wi!l be destroyed; importations must 
the year ending the 30th June, 1850, there were ex- | greatly diminish in amount, and the revenue at 
wise wili be required in the redemption by pur- || ported 635,381,604 pounds of cotton, at an average | once sink far below its present swollen amount, 
chase, at market prices, of the stock of the United | value’ of 11.3 cents per pound, giving en aggregate | It should constantly be kept in view that our sys- 
States. In the opinion of this Department such a || value of $71,984,616, while 1,026,602,269 pounds | tem of revenue is not compulsory, but depends 
course is desirable, and it is submitted for such |! exported the year previous was valied at but || solely on the voluntary contributions of the people, 
fiction thereon as may be thought expedient. || $66,396,967. For the year ending 30th June last, | If our citizens refuse, or are unable to purchase 
The language of the act of 28th September, 1850, || there were exported 927 ,237 089 pounds, valved | foreign goods, the revenue now almost solely 
extending the grants of lands, has prevented the | at §112,315,317, averaging 12 11-100 cents per || relied on must cease, and the Government be 
warrants issued by virtue thereof from passing pound; thus exhibiting an apparent excess in the || driven to direct taxation for its annual support, 
into the hands of the actual settlers by assignment; | value of this staple alone over that of the previous | and the ultimate liquidation of a large public debt. 
consequently the receipts from that source have |’ year of $40,330,701. / From these considerations arises the great duty 
not been seriously affected by that act. The re-|° The very deficient crop of 1849-50 caused an | of Congress so to recylate foreign ecommerce, if 
ceipts from sales of the public lands, for the quar- || enhancement in the value of cotton of nearly possible, as to cherish that labor at home, the 
ter ending 30th September laSt, indicate a revenue || double that of the previous year,anda still further | preceeds of which are our sole reliance for the 
from that source for the current year of upwards | advance upon the average price of the last year, | revenues indispensable to the wants of the Gov- 
of two millions of dollars. Any excess of receipts | thus giving the large excess in the aggregate value | ernment. 
over the expenses connected therewith is already | of the exports before stated. It must be borne in || J respectfully refer to the suggestions on this 
appropriated, and, therefore, those receipts, wheth- mind, however, that these values as reported are | suject in my report to the last session of Con- 
er more or less, cannot affect the balance in the | not always the prices realized on sales abroad. || gress. The experiamce of the last year has devel- 
Treasury subject to appropriation at the end of || They are the declared values of the exporters from oped no facts which induce me to question the 
the fiscal year. The greater or leSs amount of | our country, against which bills of exchange are || propriety of the changes in the present tariff laws 
public debt redeemed will depend upon the in- | usually drawn—and not the prices received on ac- || which I then submitted to Congress; on the con- 
crease or diminution of such receipts. The reve- | tual sales; and it is notorious that the immense || trary, information derived from the most reliable 
nue from imports, consequently, is the great source | losses on the shipments of cotton during the last || sources has confirmed what was then anticipated. 
upon which the country has to depend for the | year have reduced the amount actually realized by || Much of the raw cotton formerly wrought into 
means to carry on the Government. the sales in Europe very far below the official value || fabrics, by the labor of our citizens, now goes 
The unexpected addition to the boundaries of || lj the custom-house returns. The crop of the || abroad, and returns to us for sale in a form vastly 
our country, covering an area of more than five |! present year has exceeded that of the last, and*will, || augmented in value, and™to that extent the lahor 
hundred and twenty-six thousand square miles, || from its abundance, probably restore the aggre- | of ‘our own citizens has been diminished in value 
has, without doubt, been one cause of the large gate value to near the average of previous years. || and driven into other pursuits. 
and sudden increase of our foreign importations, || The exports of breadstuffs and provisions, in The history of iron manufacture for the last few 
and consequent increased receipts from customs | 1847, were $68,701,921; in 1849 $38,155,507; and years furnishes an instructive lesson to the states- 
duties. Our expenses consequent upon such ac- || in 1851 $21,948,653, which latter exceeds the ex- |) men of this country. This article enters into such 
quisition heave more than kept pace with the in- | ports of 1840, when the corn laws of England were || general use in every occupation of life in all coun- 
crease of receipts,and they will remain permanent | in full force, only $2,881,118. tries advanced beyond the first step of civilization, 
charges upon the Treasury. Revenue to meet = The exports of rice for the last fiscal year, as | that it may well take rank amongst the necessaries 
these required expenditures must be provided for, compared with the previous year, exhibit a de- || of life in this country. 
and that during a period when our public debt is | crease of $460,917, and that of tobacco a decrease || ; ; akg ss ener 
maturing. It cannot for one moment be thought | of $695,834. The products of planting and agri- | The importations of bar and pig iron for the ye 
advisable to presuppose a renewal of any portion || culture for the past year have been unusually large. ending 30th of September, 168, 00.055 tons 
of such debt, and therefore it should be our aim | All Europe, with inconsiderable exceptions, has || ,,,,V°TS 2+ tet ttt ettiesene tae 100, ya 
to obtain revenue sufficient to meet these ma- , been blessed with like abundance; and without | The estimated production in the 
turing liabilities, in addition to the annual expenses | some unexpected disturbing causes, seriously af- || United States for that period 


Ses } . . } , svese 0) 060 Py 
of the Government. | fecting markets abroad, there is every reason to |) WS: *+++srreserr sere ces 7, 


| anticipate a still further decline in our exports for 
AMOUNET tO... eae ee ee cece eo H52,312,979 87 || the coming year. 


The appropriations to........... 51,428,414 46 || Our total imports for the last year amount to 


’ é |, $215,725,995, producing a revenue of more than 
Being an excess of receipts of.... 884,565 41 | forty-nine millions of dollars. The balances of 


| 

} 
The estimated aggregate receipts for the current || trade during that period, in addition to the large 

} 


of the industry of our country there is that healthy general exports, the grave and difficult question of 0} 
of Government stock purchased at market rates | and vigorous action which is the basis of substan- | our ability to pay for these continued large import. st 
amounted to $325,655 24, or ata cost of more than || tial gnd lasting prosperity. Without this we can | ations presentsitself for the consideration of Coy. _ 
one eighth of the entire debt purchased. ‘These || with no certainty presume upon any fixed amount |’ gress. . v 
rates, if applied’to the whole debt as it stood on the |) of continuous receipts. Should the large importation of foreign fabrics p 
20th November last, would require for its hquida- || The gross exports (table G) for the last fiscal || continue to increase until they drive from the mar. u 
tion, in addition to that amount, about the sum of | year amounted to $217,517,130; of which there | ket the like articles of domestic manufacture, jt 
$8,074,318 57. The probability is that increased | was of specie $29,231,880, and of foreign mer- | follows as inevitable that the labor of our people ‘ 
rates will follow a known demand by the Gevern- | chandise reéxported $9,738,695, leaving, as the now engaged in manufactures must be driven t 
ment. ' exports of domestic -productions, the sum of | mainly into planting and farming. They must, ¢ 

{t may be well questioned whether sound policy | $178,546,555. ‘This presents alarge increase upon |) with equal certainty, produce a superabundance of : 
does not demand that some discretion shall be | like exports of any previous year, and exceeds || the latter products with no increased market for 
given to the Department to purchase, out of any | thatofthe last fiscal year in the sum of $43,646,322. | them abroad, and a greatly-diminished demand for 
available surplus revenue, sound State stocks, | I regret that this increase is merely of an acci- | them at home. | 
when it can be done at or near par value, to be | dental nature, and likely to be confined to the year If this state of things shall be realized, itfollows ) 

| 
' 





| Makingan ag: te consumption 

Of nicer ee ttees ieeriig: Se 
Or 403 pounds per head. 
_ In 1846, the importations were... _ 69 . 
and the production estimated at 765,000 











fiscal year are placed at $51,500;000. The ex- || amounts of the various stocks of the country, 
ditures, as estimated and appropriated, amount | caused an export of upwards of twenty-nine mil- 


to $50,952,902 59, being an excess of estimated ye- | lions of specie. The export of the precious metals 


| 

Consumption. ..+ee0eee++ 

| 

is ever estimated expenditures of $547,097 41. | 
& 


| Or 92 Ibs. per head. = 
In 1848, the importations were... 153,377“ 
> and the production..... 800,000 





J ‘ | still continues, and at a rapidly-increasing ratio, 
1 roctipte for the next fiscal year are estimated | having amounted already, in the first five months 
at $01,800,000, the expenditures at $42,892,299 19, || of the current fiscal year, to $27,594,236, which is 
bemg an exeess of receipts over expenditures of | nearly equal to the export for the entire year end- | 
$3,907,700.81. Making an aggregate estimated || ing 30th June, 1851. 





Consumption. ...++. «0% 7 


953,377 
Or 993 lbs. per head. —— 
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1851.] 
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{n 1949, the importations were... 


— "Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


289,687 tons. | The reasons given in my report in reply to reso- 


the production......... 650,000 “ | 


939,687 ** 


Consumption. ...-...4. 

Or 95} Ibs. per head. 
1 1850, the importations were... 
the production. SS 





337,532 * 
564,000 ** 
901,532 ** 
341,750 * 
413,000 * 


Consumption. «.seeeees 

Or 863 Ibs. per head. 
In 1851, the importations were... 
the production........- 





Consumption........-. 754,750 “ 
Or 692 lbs. per head. er 
= (See table J.) 





Thus we perceive that the actual consumption | 


of iron, which, under high duties and prices, was 


ent reduced rates, both in duties and prices, grad- 
ually falling off, notwithstanding the increase of 
population and the great extension of our farming 
interests. 

That this great interest is in a most depressed 


i 


| zation, the fruits of which the whole country is 


ndet luties || had been doubtful. This duty has been promptly 
steadily augmenting In quantity, is, ufder thepres- | 


condition, the foregoing comparative production || 


being for the present year less than one half the 
capacity of the works, sufficiently attests. From 
the evidence furnished to this Départment it is 


clear that the rolling mills, the charcoal furnaces | 


and forges, are utterly unable to produce iron at 
the prices at which it is now imported. During 
the last year many establishments were enabled to 
survive only by carrying the iron to the high 
stages of apeuatanes as the making of nails and 
forzed work. 
below thecost of production. 


total prostration of this industry, which, once de- 
stroyed, will require many years to replace it upon 
its present footing as to skill and experience; and 
we shall become dependent upon foreign countries 
for the most important material in the arts of 
peace, and the most indispensable of the muni- 
ments of war. 

I present with this report several tables intended 
to show the sudden and extraordinary fall in the 
invoice values of certain.articles which, prior to 
the tariff act of 1846, had been subject to specific 


duties, but which by that law were made subject | 


to duties ad valorem. It must be apparent, from 
these tables, that great frauds are practised by 
undervaluations daily, which no expedient can 
prevent, unless such articles as are set forth in 
these tables are charged with specific instead of 
ad valorem duties. 

COAST SURVEY. 

The coast survey, under the superintendence of 
Professor A. D. Bache, has made excellent prog- 
ress during the past year. Its operations have 
been continued in all the States of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast. The series of nearly continuous 
triangulation spoken of in my report of last year, 
now extends from the mouth of the Kennebeck, 


in Maine, to beyond Ocracoke inlet, in North || 


Carolina. The work has been assiduously prose- 
cuted in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, is 


nearly completed in Alabama and Mississippi, and | 


At the present time the prices are || 
If the present policy 
continues, we must witness in a short time the |! 





has made good progress in Louisiana and Texas, | 
and on the western coast of California and Oregon. | 


The report of the superintendent will show the de- 
tails of progress—with it is a most valuable and 
extended list of geographical positions determined 
by the preliminary calculations of the work, and 
extending over the whole coast, which was under 


survey previous to pe 1850: The numerous | 
ic 


hydographiec sketches which also accompany that 
report, present more than two thirds of the work 


of the season, which admits of being thus shown | 


in a form suited to immediate use by navigators 
and others interested in it. A new edition of the 
hydographic notices of the western coast is also 
prepared for publication. The activity and judg- 
ment with which this work is prosecuted, and its 
efficiency and economy, recommend it, in the opin- 


care of Congress. 


officers of the Army and Navy on the work as 
practicable, in addition to the civilians, has been 
steadily kept in view, and at present sixty-six 


avy office t : . 
taahed to th aver comm Army officers are at 





= 





einjunction of Congress to employ as many I 


| 


| few weeks. 


; ' can be procured, till the demand for exportation is 
on of this Department, warmly to the fostering } ied. - 
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it and the latter is as 1 to 15.988, the real intrinsic 
market value is only about I to 15.675. A debtor, 
then, who offers silver in payment must give it at 

| the rate of 15.988 ounces in coin, by which he 
loses 313 thousandths of an ounce, for with 15.675 
ounces he could purchase one ounce of gold, which 
latter would be a legal tender for the same debt. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that though 
the relative value of coin in Great Britain is as 1 
to 14.288, that is not the relative bullion value of 
the two metals, which js about 1 to 15.716, the 
silver coin of that country being about ten per cent. 
less in value than silver bullion of the same weight; 
that is to say, the silver coin of that kingdom will 
go ten per cent. further in paying debts than an 
equal weight of pure silver bullion at the standard 
value. A difference 80 great in the value of the 

' two species of coin has not, of course, been the 
result of either miscalculation or mistake, but 
was brought about by design, and with the same 
views which it is believed will render it necessary 
for us to adopt a similar plan, in order to retain 
and maintain.a silver currency. The obvious pol- 
icy of this system was, to securé the gold and sil- 
ver coinage of Great Britain against the fluctuations 
arising from the relative value of gold and silver 
bullion there. In Great Britain 14.288 ounces of 
silver eoin is equal in payment to 15.988 ouncesin 
the United States, and 15.499 in France. It is 
very clear, then, that there is no inducement to 
export silver coin to either country from Great 
Britain. 

Though the British Government manufactures 
one hundred shillings in coin from bullion intrin- 
sically worth only ninety shillings, it does not 
yermit individuals to bring ninety shillings in 
Pullion to the Mint and receive in exchange one 
hundred shillings in coin; but, on the contrary, 
the community is obliged to pay the par value for 
all the silver coin it requires. if must give £5 in 

| pure gold or silver for one hundred shillings in 
coin. Coinage being a monopoly by the Govern- 
ment, the latter ean Impose such terms as it deems 
necessary aud advisable, and the public, within 
certain limits, will pay the Government its own 

| price for the benefit of the Mint stamp. — 

In fixing, therefore, the proper relative value 
| which should be established between our gold and 
silver coins, it should not be done with regard to 
the value of our coins in reference to foreign coin, 
but as to their intrinsic value, as bullion, in foreign 
countries. 

The relative value of our gold and silver coins is, 
as already stated, as 1 to 15.988; and the bullion 
value of our silver coin in England is 15.716, be- 
ing a difference of 272 thousandths, or nearly two 
per cent. It follows, then, as a matter of course, 
that on all occasions where the course of our for- 
eign trade requires heavy shipments abroad, our 
silver coin will be first sought after for that pur- 
pose, even at a premium; and, consequently, will 


lutions of the Senate in the early part of the last 
session of Congress, why the present organization 
of this great work should be maintained, and its 
control remain, as at present, in the Treasury De- 
partment, met so general an acquiescence on the 
part of Congress, and, I may say, of the whole 
country, that I refer to it merely to express my 
unshaken confidence in the value of that organi- 


now so abundantly reaping. 

The Superintendent of the Coast Survey has, 
under the third section of the light-house act, 
caused examination for sites for light-houses to be 
made by the officers of the survey, and has re- 
ported, as by law directed, on the necessity for 
construction in all cases where the Fifth Auditor 


and acceptably discharged, and constitutes a new | 
claim on the part of the Coast Survey to consid- |) 
eration. ° 
MINT. 
The operations of the Mint during the past year 
have been conducted with efficiency, and with 
highly satisfactory results. Under the present 
system the depositors promptly receive the value 
of their bullion so soon as it is assayed, and 
though the deposits are made in large masses at 
short intervals, on the arrival of the California 
steamers, yet the assays are made and the pay- 
ments commenced usually within forty-eight hours, 
and the whole generally completed within an aver- 
age of five or six days after these hegy amoypts 
of bullion—frequently by two and three Seated 
different depositors—are received at the Mint; and 
the whole duty is performed without any charge 
to the depositors, except a mere fractional per- 
centage for the actual cost of separating the bullion. 
It is believed that equal facilities are not presented 
to individuals by the Mints of any other nation as 
are now given by the Mint of the United States. 
The realization of the value of these large quan- 
tijies of bullion by the owners of it without loss 
within a few days after it arrives in the United 
States, is accomplished by means of the heavy 
bullion fund which can at present be spared without 
inconvenience from the excess of means in the 
Treasury. It may, however, not always be con- 
venient to keep so large an amount reserved for | 
this purpose from the public funds; and eyen if it 
were otherwise, the amount of this fund applied to 
the purchase and extinguishment of so much of 
the national debt would save nearly $400,000 an- 
nually in interest now paid by the Treasury. It 
is beheved this saving could be effected, and all the | 
advantages at present enjoyed by the depositors of |, 
gold or other bullion still retained, if, instead of 
paying the Mint certificates in cash, as is now 
done, Congress would make them receivable for 
all dues to the Government, under suitable restric- 
tions as to the time and place of their receipt. I ; ; ; 
can see no reasonable objection to such use of these disappear from circulation, as it has already done 
certificates, as they are the evidences of so much || to a very great extent. ‘ ; 
bullion already in the possession of the Govern- | There seems to be but one immediate and direct 
ment, and for which the coin itself would be forth- |, remedy for this evil, and that is the one which has 
coming, generally in a few days, and always ina | already been adopted in Great Britain, of chan- 
ging the relative value between gold and silver 
In connection with the subject of the Mint, I @coin by reducing the intrinsic value of the latter. 
deem it my duty to call the attention of Congress || The opinion of the officers of the Mint, (in which 
to the present standard value of gold and silver, judicious persons, whose “Pat thi are entitled to 
as established by existing laws. great weight, concur,) is, that this change could 
The relation of gold to silver in the legal coin- | be advantageously made, by making our dollar 
age of the United States is as 1 to 15.988; in Great | weigh three hundred and eighty-four grains, and 
Britain, as 1 to 14.228, and in France, as 1 to | the smaller coins in proportgn; so that eight hun- 
15.499. Thus it will be seen that one ounce in |, dred ouncés of such coin should be worth by tale 
pure gold will, in the United States, be equal to | exactly $1,000. The Director of the Mint, in a 
that produced from the coinage of 15.988 ounces | communication on the subject, says, “If such a 
of pure silver; in Great Britain it will be equal to || scale of weights were adopted, the relation of sil- 
that derived from only 14.288 ounces pure silver; | ver in such pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 
and in France to 15.46) ounces. So soon, therefore, || 1, and if the present true relation or bullion value 
as the state of our foreign commerce, as is now the | is about 15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver coin 
case, requires an exportation of specie, it is ob- | would be overvalued by law about five per ceitt., 
vious that oursilver coin must be exported whilst it | a very small advance, and far less than in British 
silver, or in the worn Spanish coin which now 
monopolizes our circulation. . 
In the adjustment of this subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider the depreciation in the value of 
old which may have taken place already, or shall 
hereafter occur, in consequence of the immense 
ing, still found more advantageous for shipment | additional supplies which have been, and will no 
abroad than gold. Inconsequence of the premium | doubt continue to be, thrown into circulation from 
on silver, though the relative legal value between || California, Australia, and other countries. This 


suppl 
ioc the operation of this law of commerce 
arises the present scarcity of our silver currency. | 
At this time, though our silver coin commands a | 
remium in exchange for gold, it is, notwithstand- 
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consideration might justify a much greater present 


overvaluation of silver coin, as the future depre- | 


ciation of gobkd will probably soon overcome the 
limit of the present proposed advance. 

If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course 
will involve the necessity of making silver coin a 
legal tender only for debts of small amount, say 
not exceeding ten dollars, which is about the same 
limit (forty shillings) which has been established 
in Great Britain. 

The subject of a change in the coinage of the 
country is one of a great importance, and in- 


volves cons¢ quences which require the most serious | 


consideration and deliberate action, ‘That the pres- 
ent relative value of our gold and silver coin re- 
quires some change there can be little doubt; and 


I have therefore deemed it my duty to bring the | 


subject to the notice of Congress. 


The great increase in the amount of bullion | 


which now comes to the United States for coinage, 
compared with former times, seems to require the 
establishment of branches to the Mint at those 
points where the largest amount of bullion and 
foreign coin are geceived. Any transportation of 


those articles beyond the places where they are | 


produced, or received from abroad, is attended 


with delay, risk, and expense, which should be | 
avoided, if possible, without too great expense to | 


the Government. 
The State of California is now producing gold 
dust certainly equal in amount to seventy-five mil- 


lions of dollars, and probably equal to one hundred | 


millions of dollars a year. ‘The information in 
possession of this Department warrants the opinion 
that this product will not be diminished in amount 
for many years to come. 

The distance from San Francisco, by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama and New York, to the 
Mint at Philadelphia, is about 6,250 miles. 
precious metals Taste found have, therefore, to be 
transported that distance and back, at great risk 
and expense, before the owner can receive its 
equivalent in the legal coin of the United States. 
Such a burdensome tax upon the interests of Cali- 
fornia should be removed by the establishment of 
a branch Mint at the most eligible point in that 
State. 

Nearly all the importations of specie and bul- 
lion concentrate at the port of New York; two 
thirds of all the customs duties collected in the 
country are there paid in specie. Sound policy 
demands that at that great commercial and finan- 
cial centre a branch Mint should be established, 
which should be the custodian of the large amount 
of public moneys there collected, and which will 
enable foreign coin and bullion to be converted 
most speedily into our own currency, without the 
risk, delay, and expense of transportation to any 
other point. 

It is believed that the establishment of such an 
institution at that point would not charge much 
additional annual expense upon the Treasury. 
The Treasurer theleot would supersede the office 
of Assistant Treasurer. The branch Mints at 
Dahlonega, Georgia, and Charlotte, North Caro- 


lina, may be converted into assay offices, whereby | 


several superfluous officers might be dispensed 
with. The deposits of bullion at those establish- 
ments have been regularly declining, without any 
decrease in the annualexpenses, The transporta- 
tion from thence of bars and ingots, the values of 


which would be attested by Government assayers, | 


would be easily effected at little risk or expense. 
For these and otherreasons, heretofore expressed 
by my predecessors, ¥ earnestly recommend the 
immediate establishment of branch Mints at New 
York and San Francisco, and the discontinuance 
of those in North Carolina and Georgia as Mints 


for coinage, retaining them as assay offices, under | 


such regulations as to the number of offices, &c., 
as Congress may deem proper. 
The expenses of the Mint and branches have of 


course greatly increased since the accession of | 


California, and will be still further augmented in 
case Congress should determine to establish the 
two additional branches at San Francisco and 
New York. I would therefore suggest for the 
consideration of Congress the propriety of author- 
izing a small seigniorage on ee bullion deposited 
by corporations or individuals for the purpose of 
covering the actual expenses of coinage, instead 
of allowing the latter to remain as an exclusive 
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charge upon the Treasury. This, it is believed, 


is the universal usage at all other national Mints, | 


|| and the charge would be but a mere fractional per- | 


centage, amounting only to a very few cents per 
|| ounce. 

This Department is now required bylaw to sub- 

| mit annually to Congress the Mint assays of cer- 


|| tain foreign coins; and it is recommended that this 


|| requirement be extended so as to embrace annual 
|| assays of the coins of those foreign countries with 
| which the United States have any considerable 
|| commercial intercourse, and that an appropriation 
not exceeding one thousand dollars be made to 
| defray the annual expense of procuring such for- 
eign coins as can only be obtained from abroad. 

Invoices of merchandise imported from foreign 
countries, and subject to ad valorem duties, are re- 
quired by our existing revenue laws to be made 
out in the currency of the country whence the 


shipment is made, and the value which such cur- | 


rency shall have in computations at our custom- 
' houses has from time to time, in respect to several 


foreign countries, been prescribed by specific laws. | 


|| The President of the United States is authorized 
by the sixty-first section of the act of 1799, to es- 
tablish fit and proper regulations for estimating 
duties on imported merchandise, the original cost 
of which shall be exhibited in depreciated cur- 


rency issued and circulated under the authority of | 


any foreign government. 
power, consuls of the United States are required 


In the execution of this | 


from the countries of their residence and made | 


outin depr®@iated currency, or in a currency the 
value of which is not fixed by our laws, the value 
|| of such currency in Spanish or United States sil- 
ver dollars. 


It is obvious, however, so far as the | 


|| foreign currency consists of coin, that the most | 


accurate and reliable method of ascertaining its | 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


to certify on invoices of merchandise shipped | 


value, as compared with our own, is by an actual || 


| assay at the Mint. 


hile- the results of such annual assays will 


| custom-house receipts and computations of the 
|| foreign coins already fixed and regulated by our 
\| laws. It is to be observed that the proceeds of 
| the coins thus procured will, after assay, be re- 
| turned to the 1 





| in like manner. 


| . 
| abroad and the loss consequent upon their assay. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


|| place within the power of the President the best | 
|| means of performing the duty of establishing it | 
and proper regulations on the subject, they will | 
also enable Congress to revise and correct, from | 
|| time to time, by further legislation, the values in | 


By the 2d section of the act of 10th August, | 


| 1846, the money received from the property of 
| John Smithson, amounting to $515,169, was lent 
\| to the Treasury at six per cent. interest, and in 
| addition to the interest which had accumulated on 


amounting to $242,]29, the Treasury has con- 
| 


this fund at the time of the passage of said act, | 


tinued to pay, under the provisions of said law, an | 
|| annual interest of upwards of thirty thousand |! 
‘| dollars. During the whole of this latter period a | 


'| large surplus, including, of course, this fund, has | 


been laying unproductive in the Treasury; and the 
_above annual payment has been an extra charge 


unless Congress should think proper to otherwise 


order. As thereis at present every prospect of a 
continued large surplus in the Treasury, I would 
respectfully suggest, in order‘to save this annual 
payment, that the Department should be author- 


| | 
ized to make the above fund actually productive, 


| 


by investing the full amount in stocks of the 


i 
i 
' 
| 
| 


sult equally advantageous to the Smithsonian In- 


} 
upon the ae and will so continue tobe, | 
10 


stitution as it now is under the present annual pay- | 


ments direct from the Treasury. 

The Board of General Appraisers established 
|| in pursuance of the 3d_ section of the act of 3d 
1 March, 1851, entitled ** An act to amend the acts 
| regulating the appraisement of merchandise, and 
| for other purposes,”’ promptly entered upon their 
general duties as contemplated by that act. Dur- 
ing the past season one of the board, wnder in- 
|| structions of this Department, visited the several 
|| ports upon our northern frontier; and from the 
information communicated by him, and the satis- 





j 





| greatl 





PS, 





factory manner in which he executed his instrye 
tions, the most beneficial results must fo}j,.. 
Another of the board is about to proceed to ¢ i. 
fornia, and it is not doubted by the Departmen 
that the action of the general appraisers wij} tend 
very materially to establish that uniformity jy . 

praisements so desirable, and by which bot} - 
revenue and the honest importer will be 
benefited. 

By the act of 3d March, 1845, no revenue oy 
ter nor steamer can be’ purchased or built unless 
an appropriation therefor shall be made. . 

The several iron steamers then in progress of 
construction have been condemned as unfit fo, rev. 
enue purposes. Some of the sailing cutters }, 
become unseaworthy, and the number of yeggale 
appertaining to this branch of the service has been 
therefore, necessarily reduced to an extent injyr, 
ous to the interests of the revenue. : 

The brig Lawrence, now on the western eoas; 
is found to be unsuited to this service, in conse. 
quence of the great expense attendant upon keep. 
ing a vessel of her size in commission, and the 
want of proper sailing qualities. I therefore pee. 
ommend that authority be given for her’ disposal 
and the building of six additional vessels, which 
are required for our greatly-extended coast. 
Should authority be given, as suggested, to sell the 
Lawrence, and appropriate the proceeds towards 
the building and equipping of the six new vessels, 
there will be required, in addition, to accomplish 
that object the sum of seventy-five thousand dol. 
lars. 

I would respectfully recommend to Congress g 
considerable increase to the pay of the officers of 
the revenue marine employed on the Pacific, 
where their present compensation is entirely inad- 
equate, in conseguence of the very heavy expenses 
to which they are unavoidably subject in that 
quarter. Whilst the army there has had its pay 
augmented, and all the civil officers con- 
nected with the collection of the revenue receive 
double salaries to what are paid at the Atlantic 

orts, the officers of the revenue marine alone are 
eft without any addition to their pay. At this 
time the seamen on board the revenue cutters there 


1 the 


greatly 


ive 


| are receiving nearly the same pay as the commis- 
|| sioned officers, and at an earlier date instances oe- 


|, curred where the former have actually received 


higher rates than the latter. I would further rec- 


' ommend that any inerease of pay which Congress 

reasury and carried to the credit || 

of said appropriation for subsequent disbursement, | 

It will therefore be reduced only | 

| | the expense of transmitting .the coin from | 
r 


may think proper to grant to that body of merito- 
rious officers be not only for the future, out also 
have a retroactive effect. 

Numerous appropriations were made during the 
last session of Congress for additional marine hos- 


| pitals-and light-houses, and also for the continua- 


tion and completion of similar works previous; 


/ commenced. Some of these structures have been 


finished and occupied since the adjournment of 
Congress, and several are so nearly completed as 


' to warrant the expectation that they may be occ- 


pied within the ensuing sixty days. The marine 
hospitals at Pittsburg, Cleveland, Louisville. P:- 
ducah, and Chicago are among those thus fin- 
ished and occupied, or expected to be occupied 
within the period stated. Those in process of 
erection at Natchez, Napoleon, and St, Louis are 
in such a state of forwardness as to justify the 
belief that they will be finished early in next year. 
Reports from the officers and agents employed in 
the superintendence of these werks are herewith 


| transmitted, marked 


A site for a marine hospital at Evansville, Indi- 
ana, has been selected, but no conveyance of the 


land has yet reached the Department, and all fur- 


ther steps are necessarily impeded until the title 


| is perfected. 


nited States, on terms which will render the re- || 


A design for the marine hospital at San Fran- 


cisco was adopted soon after the appropriation for 


this object was made, and a commissioner ap- 
pointed and dispatched to that city in March last, 


_ with a view to the commencement of this work 


on a site which was then understood and still be- 


lieved to be the property of the United States. 


Difficulties, however, presented themselves in con- 


nection with the titles thereto, sufficient, 1 the 


opinion of the commissioner, to authorize a sus 


ension of the work. Recent advices, however, 
ead to the belief that they will soon be removed, 
when the erection of the building will be immedi- 
ately commenced. 
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; whieh appropriations were made by the act of 


ny March, 1851, have been delayed because of the 
iminary examinations enjoined by the second 


preil 
and third sec h ee 
od by previous acts, on account of the require- 
A ats of the joint resolution of Congress dated 
ca September, 1841, as will be seen from the 
wil * . ° 
ae of the Superintendent of the Light-House 
report . 
Perablishment. 
~The Department has not yet succeeded in 
making 
ieht-houses on the 
ion authorized by Congress, and great difficulty 
vvigts in accomplishing that object, in consequence 
¢whatis considered the inadequate appropriation, 
in the opinion of those best capable of judging of 
‘he facts and circumstances connected with their 
~ nerepetion in that portion of the Union. 


The Department will probably have to await the 


ee 
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Report of the Superintendent of Census. 


= ye i} 
11) or nearly all of the light-house structures, || 


i sections of that act, and several author- | 


a definite contract for the erection of the | 
2acific coast, which have | 


| 
| 
| 


j 


farther action of Congress, and if additional appro- | 


priations are made at an early day, the whole of 
‘structures could he commenced jn the spring, 
the 


ey soon as the rainy season has terminated, in | 


whieh case it is believed they can be completed 


and put into operation previous to the ensuing | 


winter. . J 
Ip pursuance of the authority given to the De- 


partment by the 8th section of the act of 3d March, | 


1251, entitled ** An act making appropriations for 
ieht-houses, light-boats, buoys,”’ &c., a board of 


; 


oficers,constituted as directed by the provisions of | 


that act, was organized soon after its passage. The 
board is composed of the following officers, viz: 
General Totten and Colonel Kearney, of the Army; 


| 


Commodore Shubrick and Commander Dupont, of | 


the Navy; Professor Bache, Superintendent of the 


Coast Survey; and Lieutenant Jenkins, of the | 


Navy, as secretary. 

The attention of the board has been directed to 
the objects coolmatees by Congress. Theresult 
of their labors will be transmitted ii a separate 
report at an early day. 


The completion of the experiment for tasting the | 


use and economy of the calcium light, has been 
delayed by the sickness of the inventor, and other 
causes. It is expected, however, that a full report 


thereof will be made at an early day, which, when | 


received, will be transmitted to Congress. 

Sites for the new custom-houses authorized at 
Bangor, Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
Mobile, have been selected and purchased, and the 
necessary measures for the erection of suitable 
buildings are in progress. The limited appropri- 
ation for the site and building authorized at Cin- 
cinnati, will not justify the prosecution of that 
work beyond the purchase and location of the site. 
| have, therefore, submitted an additional estimate 
which is required to enable the Department to erect 
a building adapted to the several purposes specified 
by Congress. 

The restriction placed upon the appropriation 

fora custom-house and lot at Bath, Mame, has 
prevented any expenditure for that purpose being 
made. The purchase of a suitable site will ab- 
sorb so large a proportion of the appropriation as 
'o forbid the erection of a building with ‘the lim- 
ited amount remaining at the disposal of the De- 
partment. Anadditional appropriation of $25,000 
is therefore recommended. 
_ The requirements of the joint resolution of Mth 
September, 1841, not having yet been complied 
with in relatiow®to the site for a custom-house at 
Norfolk, selected by the commissioners appointed 
‘or the purpose, the commencement of that struc- 
‘ure has necessarily been delayed. 

No information in regard to a proper site for the 
custom-house authorized in the Territory of Ore- 
gou has yet been received. / 

It is expected that the custom-house at Savan- 
- ya be completed and occupied within a few 

reeks, 

The work ve the New Orleans custom-house 
has progressed as rapidly as circumstances would 
low; that at Charleston, South Carolina, will be 
Prosecuted with every desire for its completion at 
‘he earliest practicable day. 

he instrinsic difficulties in construing and en- 
uw many of the provisions of our existing 
venue and collection laws, and particularly those 
‘vying duties on imports, have given rise to a 
multiplicity of suits against the collecting officers; 


lore 


1s respectfully suggested that some provision be 
|; made by law to prevent the institution of suits 


t against collectors for their acts in executing the 


provisions are complex, if not conflicting. Others 
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Further legislation in connection with portions 
of our commerce is undoubtedly necessary. Our 
coasting laws, however wise and wseful in the fn- 
fancy of the country, contain many provisions 
stillin force which, in consequence of the increased 
facilities which steam offers for transportation by 
land and water overour largely-extended territory, 
are not only totally useless, but impose vexatious 
and embarrassing restraints on the coastwise and 
| interior commerce, without furnishing any ade- 

quate security to the public revenue. In conse- 
; quence of this state of the laws, importers are 
often obliged, at no inconsiderable expense, to in- 
| trust their business with the custem-houses to 
agents supposed to be well versed therein; and the 
| difficulty onthe part of the officers of the customs, 
as well as importers, of correctly understanding 
| and applying the provisions of such a complex 
mass of legislatien, gives rise to frequent and ex- 
pensive liugation, augments the business at the 
custom-houses and at this Department, and gives 
to the operation of law that unceftainty which it is 
the duty of every wise Government to avoid. 
Respectfully, THOS. GORWILN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


and often under the practice of indemnifying coi- | 

lectors, who seem to have acted in gpod faith, the 

United States are subjected to heavy bills of costs. 

In many instances ‘such suits are not really ne 
cessary to procure redress for the party aggrieved, 
as relief might be generally obtained through an 
werner to the Treasury Department. 

y the 24th section of the tariff act of 1842 it is 
made the duty of collectors and other officers of 
the customs to execute and carry into effect all 
instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury rela- 
tive to the execution of the revenue laws; and his 
decision is conclusive and binding upon them. As 
a proper protection of the officer, as well as to 

| prevent the unnecessary accumulation of costs, it 


revenue and collection laws until an application 
shall have been made_to the Department for relief, 
_ and denial thereof, prescribing some period within 
which such application and decision by the De- 
partment shall be made. Such a provision would 
seem thé more expedient, Sinieeaah as the Depart- 
ment cannot in many cases exercise the power 
conferred by law in advance, and not even on an 
appeal from the collector’s decision, without de- 
laying the business of the importer and the Gov- 
ernment. Many cases of this character arise in 
distant sections of the Union, where such neces- 
sary delay would often prove of serious detriment 
to all concerned. The parties would thus save all 
| their legal rights in any event, and the Department 
| could often prevent the necessity and eXpense of 
litigation by affording relief. 
In addition to such provision, it is also respect- 
| fully suggested that some regulation should be 
made by law as to costs in suits against public 
officers under the revenue and collection laws, and 
also to enable the Department to bring up such 
| cases for final decision to the Supreme Court, | 
whatever may be the amount in controversy. 
Such a process would settle the law in such cases, 
and thus constitute the rule of administration and 
| prevent much expensive litigation, Suits involv- 
ing the same principles are often upon the docket | 
at the same time, and the decision of one ought to | 
be sufficient to control the disposition of all. Some | 
| additional powers to enable the court, in cases in- 
volving the same construction of law, to consoli- 
date suits against collectors, whether instituted by 
the same or different parties, would answer all the | 
purposes of justice, and prevent the unnecessary 
| multiplication of costs. Itisalso respectfully sug- 
gested whether the previsions of the act of 22d. 
July, 1813, ‘* An act concerning suits and costs in 
/ courts of the United States,’’ might not be ex- 
tended, or modified, as to suits against public 
| officers for acts under the revenue and collection | 
laws as to make some fixed and specific regu- 
lations limiting the allowance and amount of costs. | . ent a e by Stal 
Under the provisions of existing laws, plaintiffs and private individuals for statistical information, 
within the same State with the collector may com- , has much increased our labors. Al! such calls 
mence suit against him in State courts, and the #have been promptly responded to, when com- 
defendant, by petition to the circuit court, can || pliance therewith would not interfere too much 
have the suit removed, and entered on the docket | with the pr hey of business. 
of that court. As the defendant in such cases will The schedules used in taking the Seventh Cen- 
doubtless ordinarily, if not always, avail himself | SUS of the United States were arranged on princi- 
of this privilege, it is suggested whether such suits ples different from any heretofore used for that 
might not properly be required to be brought ori- | purpose. _ The plan adopted for their construction, 
| ginally inthe Pederal courts, which would be no |, While adding immensely to the labor of the office, 
additional disadvantage to the plaintiff, and would || presents, on the face of the schedule, much more 
prevent the unnecessary accumulation of costs. information in the same space, and a better com- 
| Itis desirable that the numerous law8 respecting | bination of facts relating to persons and things, 
the navigation and commerce of the United States | than has heretofore been attained, while it is per- 
should undergo a cartful revision and arrange- fectly simple, without complication, but little liable 
ment. These enactments have been accumulating to error, furnishing easy means of detecting and 
| for more than half a century, and many of their | correcting most of the errors which occur. These 
J | blanks were prepared under the direction of the 
' Census Board, and were furnished in timely season. 
| They proved to be well adapted to the purpose for 
| which they were designed. Among the great num- 
provisions, and a proper arrangement of the resi- | ber transmitted through the mails, from every por- 
due under appropriate titles, with judicious amend- || tion of our territory, not one sghedule was re- 
ments and additions, and the whole comprised | ceived at the office in a mutilated condition, or in 
ny. way injured. 
] 


Report of the Superintendent of Census. 
Census Orrice, Wasuincron, } 
December 1, 1851. 5 
Sir: I have the honor to report that full and 
complete returns of the Seventh Census have been 
| received from all the States of the Union on this 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and from the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and Oregon. A portion 
of the California returns were destroyed by the 
conflagration at San Francisco—an accident whieh 
rendered it necessary for the census agent to pre- 
pare new cépies from the originals, which are ex- 
pected here daily. The other returns have been 
received. 
The returns from Utah are expected by the first 
mail from that Territory, advices having been 
| received of theircompletion. Three sets of sched- 
ules were transmitted by different conveyances, 
of which only one set reached the agent, which 
accounts for the delay. The census for that Ter- 
ritory had been taken on manuscript schedules, 
and, at the latest dates, the agent was engaged in 
| transferring the same to the printed blanks. 

On the 30th September there were employed in 
this office ninety-one clerks, two messengers, tWo 
| watchmen, and two laborers. In the month of 

November it was found necessary, in order to pre- 
pare certain information in time for the meeting of 
| Congress, to make a large temporary addition to 
the clerical force of the office, and the numVer was 
increased to one hundred and forty-eight, who 

| have performed extra duty. 
The frequent demands made by State officers 


are still unrepealed, though they have long been 
inapplicable to the condition of our commerce, and 
of the country. A repeal of obsolete and useless 


| within a single statute, or connected series of stat- 

| utes, so as to be readily referred to and understood, 1e expenses of the Census Office have been as 
would be a measure of great public utility, pro- follows, viz: 

| mote a more uniform and faithful administration of | For printing and stationery, intluding 

_ the laws, and afford a more certain protection to || the amount reported at the first and 

| the interests of the Government and the commer- || second sessinns of the last Congress, 

| cial community. || and by the Census Board..........$33,153 71 
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For amount paid United States mar- 

SHAW VaRy o'Ves Fo ey we Wes uWucsse es SalUOn 20 
For amount paid toassistant marshals..891,245 18 
For amount paid for clerk hire and con- 

tingent expenses of the office.......105,929 66 
The aggregate amount appropriated for 

taking the Seventh Census was...1 ,267,500 00 
The balence on hand this first day of 7 

December, 1851. ...00...sseee08 . 203,170 00 
‘The balance due to marshals and as- 


sistant marshals of United States.. ..130,201 00 | 


To pay our contingent expenses, inclu- 

ding clerk hire, office rent, fuel, sta- 

tionery, ete., to the 30th day of June, 

1853, there will be required an ap- 

propriation of one hundred and fifi 

thousand dollars.........+..+...+.++.150,000 00 

The cost of printing the compilation of the 
Seventh Census forms ne portion of this estimate— 
that must be determined by the plan adopted by 
Congress for the execution of the work. 

In the few cases where payment has not been 
made to marshals and their assistants in full, their 
accounts have been delayed, either on account of 


negligence in making a proper or timely return of | 


their work, or to admit of some further considera- 
tion, in cases where the question of amount is, 


under the act of Congress, to be fixed by the Sec- | 
retary of the Interior, and the data still too in- | 
perfect to enable him to decide the matter, without, 


perhaps, doing injustice to the parties themselves, 
or the Government. 

To such marshals as the act of Congress au- 
thorizes the payment of ‘a reasonable amount for 
clerk hire, provided the charges under the act for 
taking the census do not reach $500,’’ the princi- 
ple has been adopted, to pay in no case a larger 
amount than that which, added to the other charges 
of the marshal, will make his gross receipt equal 
to that sum. This construction of the act of Con- 
gress is believed to be in accordance with its in- 
tention. 


The compensation of some of the assistant mar- || 


shals, particularly in remote regions of the United 
States and Territories, which are not included 
within the provisions of the supplementary act of 
August 30, 1850, is entirely inadequate to the 
amount of duty performed. It is my opinion that 


additional compensation is equally due to some of || 


the marshals. 

To the marshals and assistants, with but a few 
exceptions, too much credit cannot be accorded 
fot the prompt and efficient manner in which they 
have dischurged the duties prescribed by the law, 
and for thé readiness with which they have re- 


sponded tc calls for information ona variety of || 


subjects, some of which were not embraced in the 
schedules. ‘To them is due the credit of returns 
being madeand rendered from this widely-extended 
country, in time to admit of Qlacing the aggregate 
enumeration of population Before the Congress 
succeeding that which enactef the law, and on the 
first day of its session. Tif zeal and industry 
of many of ‘hese officers have contributed to fur- 
nish materials, rich and various, illustrative of the 
history, geography, ang 
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1! 
| ules, were sent pamphlets of printed instructions, 
together with® ‘* form”? schedules ready filled up 
for their guidance. 
Payment has been made to these officefs in two 


portions—the first, on the receipt of the marshal’s 


certificate that the assistant had made proper re- 
turns to his office; and the second, after an exam- 
ination of every item of the work in detail by this 
office, and adding to or abating the amount cer- 
tified to be his due, as the result justified. The 
entire number of payments made to marshals and 
assistants, has been 5,959. In some cases the as- 
sistant has preferred to receive payment at one 
time, after the final examination of his returns. 
In the compilation of the Seventh Census, it has 
|, not been deemed ‘necessary to divide the popula- 
tion (as has been done heretofore) into divisions 
| other than by counties, cities, wards, or boroughs, 
| Each county in the United States possesses a copy 
of its own returns, and for its own purposes it en- 
joys facilities of arriving at the interests of the 
separate towns or townships—divisions, uninterest- 


| ingto the community at large. Each separate State || 


| possesses also a copy of the complete returns of the 

whole State, and from these may be able easily to 
| subdivide, for State purposes, as minutely as de- 
|| sirable. To include all the subdivisions of each 
State would make the work, if not now, very soon, 
entirely too unwieldy. i 
however, laid down in the original returns, and if 





The subdivisions are, | 


| it should be deemed desirable, may easily be de- | 
|] 


signated in the general work. 


served, and. should, as heretofore, be bound for 
| their better preservation. It seemed to me doubt- 
| ful whether the office possessed the authority to 


expend more in the preservation of these valuable || 


records, than would secure them from ‘injury, | 


| while in actual use for preparing the census. The 
| only expense incurred for this purpose, has been 


| for book boards, which can be used for binding} 


| them. 
Duty to coming generations requires that docu- 
| ments containing so many proofs relating to the 
| history of the present, should be carefully guarded 
|| from injury or harm. While a contain the last 
| record of the dead for one year, they comprise no 
| insignificant portion of the history of every man, 
woman, and child living; and long after all those 
| whose names they contain will have passed from 
| earth, will they be appealed to in proof of our 
|| once having lived, for our place of residence, our 


| unheard of, ie not be found, and the search is 
| not always made in vain; they have led to the dis- 
| covery of lost relations, and their developments 


‘| It would be well worth the expense to have re- 


| corded in volumes, alphabetically arranged, the 
name of every adult citizen, or head of a family, 
| as it appears in the return, with his occupation, 
,and with a reference to the schedule upon which 


} 
| 


i 


tax deters individuals from contributing to a . x 

| of knowledge, the dissemination of which < 

| lead to the benefit of all. mus 
The seventh enumeration of the inhabitants pop 
the United States, exhibits results which poe the 


|| by anneXation, conquest, and purchase 


h} 


The ogginal returns should be carefully pre- | 


| telligence are diffused, these investi 
| for the benefit of the people, cease to be deem, 


| citizen of the rk may contemplate wit 
Si 








in that excepted, the individual paid costs | f 

appearance, and made satisfactory return . a 
office. These facts speak loudly in favor of . 
general intelligence of our people, and their ian 
ence to the laws, and prove that as liberty saa - 


Sations, made 


inquisitorial. Here no fears of an excise dy 









for 
5,57 
out 
uon 


: : h grat}. 
fication and pride. Since the census of 1840, ‘hen 


have been added to the territory of the republic 
» 824,969 





| square miles; and our title to a region covering 3 
| 341,463 square miles, which before properly be. soul 
longed to us, but was claimed and partially ooey. that 
| pied by a foreign Power, has been established by - 
negotiation, and it has been brought within on the 
acknowledged boundariés. By such means the by 
| area of the United States has been extended, dy. thal 
ring the pastten years, from 2,055,163 to 3,291 595 fro} 
square miles, without including the great lakes Ma 
which lie upon our northerf border, or the bays 1 
which indent our Atlantic and Pacific shores: 4) be 
which has come within the scope of the Seventh ™ 
Census. iro 
In the endeavor to ascertain the progress of oy; Ie 
population since 1840, it will be proper to deduct be! 
from the aggregate number of inhabitants show, - 
by the present census, the population of Texas in - 
1840, and the number embraced within the limits - 
of California and the new Territories, at the tims 
of their acquisition. From the best information . 
which has come to hand, it is believed that Texas Re 
contained, in 1840, 75,000 inhabitants; and tha 2 
when California, New Mexico, and Oregon, came . 
into our possession, in 1846, they had a population 
| of 97,000. It thus appears that we have received, 9 
'| by accessions of territory, since 1840, an accession b 
of 172,000 to the number of our people. 
The increase which has taken place in thos 
extended regions, since they came under the au- ; 
thority of our Government, should obviously be 


| 


| 


| 


children, and our re erty. Those now living |! 
| use them to learn whether friends or relatives long || 


| 
| 


a 
| have brought happiness to many families. 
| 


vat — be found. This would furnish facilities of | 
1 


geology of the country, | 


and it would be gratifying to the Superintendent | 


of Census to be permitted to send to each marshal 
and assistant, who has thus respected the calls 
upon his time and labor, a copy of that Census, 
which their united exertions have contributed to 
enhance in value. Good results would, doubtless, 
be experienced in future years from liberality thus 
dispensed. 

When it is rememberery that 
of its commencement, eig7it da 
the passage of the act to ‘ake 
and, considering the larnze indease of population 
and the immense extent of @ew territory com- 
prised within its scope, it is not to be supposed 
that this office can be charged with delinquency; 


e Seventh Census, 


\revious to the date | 
only elapsed after || 


{ 
| 
j 
| 


| search hereafter, and save unnecessary handling of 


be somewhat analogous to that in practical opera- 
| tion in England, with respect to the registration of 
| their deaths, births, and marriages. Names to 
| the number of 14,000,000 have there been regis- 
| tered during the past twelve years, in the ordinary 
| course of events, in one office alone. 
| are rendered the more valuable for future reference, 
| by the incessant vigilance exercised to the detec- 
tion of errors. 

The utmost care has beech exercised to insure 
| correct‘returns, and the manner of taking our cen- 
| sus has been calculated to effect such a result. In 


| 
| 
j 


|| connection with evéry variety of statistics given, 


in view of the fact that we have received all the | 


returns from every portion of the country, (ex- 
cepting those accidentally destroyed in California, ) 
within a shorter time than they were received after 
the commencement of the Sixth Census, for the 
taking of which the law was enacted fifteen months 
previous, which gave ample time for executing the 
preparatory measures. 

In the performance of the present work, there 
have been engaged 45 marshals, and 3,231 assist- 
ants; to each of whom, in addition to the sched- 


} 


} 
i 


} 


the name of each person to whom every entry on 
| the tables applies, has been furnished. In all cases 

where error or inconsistency could be detected, 
| real or imaginary, the individual has been written 
| to, in order that the diserepancy might be correct- 
'ed. The replies have been, for the most part, 


| 
| 
j 


| in on 


three cases, to call the attention of an Uni- | 
| ted States district attorney to require enforcement | 
| of the act of Congress for refusal to reply to the | 
| interrogations of the assistants. In all but one of | 


these cases return has been eventually made with- |} ————— > 


out the necessity of making costs to the parties—- | 


| 
} 
The returns 
! 
| 


the papers. The advantages of such a plan would | 


| 





| 
| 


— and satisfactory. It has been necessary, | But excluding the 153,000 free population sup- 
y 


reckoned as a part of the development and progress 
of our population; nor is it necessary to complicate 
the comparison by taking into account the probs- 
ble natural increase of this acquired population, 
because we have not the means of determining the 
rate of its advancement, nor the law which gov- 
erned its progress, while yet beyond the influence 
of our political system. The year 1840, rather 
than the date of the annexation of Texas, has been 
taken for estimating her population, in connection 
with that of the Union, because it may safely be 
assumed that, whatever the increase during the 
five intervening years may have been, it was 
mainly, if not altogether, derived from the United 
States. 

Owing to delays and difficulties mentioned in 
completing the work, which no action on the part 
of this office could obviate, some of the returns 
from California have not yet been received. As- 
suming the — of California to be 165,000, 
(which we do partly by estimate,) and omitting 
that of Utah,* estimated at 12,000, the total num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United States was, on the 
1st of June, 1850, 23,246,301. * The absolute in- 
crease from the Ist of June, 1840, has been 
6,176,848, and the actual increa§e per cent. is 
36.18. But it has been shown that the probable 
amount of population acquired by additions of ter- 
ritory should be deducted in’ making a compari 
son between the results of the present and the last 
census. These reductions diminish the total popt- 
lation of the country, as a basis of comparison, '° 
23,074,301, and the increase to -6,004,848. The 
relative increase, after this allowance, is found to 
be 35.17 per cent. The aggregate number of 
whites in 1850 was 19,619,366, exhibiting a ca!" 
upon the number of the same class in 1840 of 
5,423,371, and a relative increase of 38.20 per cen'. 


postd to have been acquired ot the addition of 

territory since 1840, the gain is 5,270,371, and the 

increase per cent. is 37.14. 
The number of slaves, by the present census, '$ 


* Siuce ascertained to be 11,381. 
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298, which shows an increase of 711,085, 
19 28.58 per cent. If we deduct 19,000 for 








3,198, 
equal t 
the pre 


,»e resu . - 
= The absolute imerease will be 692,085, and 


yer cent. 27.83. ‘ 
na Saale of free colored in 1850, was 
in 1840, 386,245. The increase of this 
been 42,392, or 10.95 per cent. 
1830 to 1840, the increase of the whole 
on was at the rate of 32.67 percent. At 
ate of advancement, the absolute gain 


498,637; 
class has 

From 
nopulati 


he same Fr 

on the ten years last past would have been 
0a - . . 
5,578,333, or 426,515 less than it has been, with- 


‘tincluding the increase consequent upon addi- 
0 5 
tions of territory. | 

The aggregate increase of population, from all 


sources, 


the second to the third census, during which time 
th a , 
by the purchase of Louisiana, considerably greater 
than 1 per cent. of the whole number. 
from the census of 1810 1.45 per cent., for the 
population of Louisiana, and from the census of 


1850, 1 per cent. for that of Texas, California, | 


&e,, the result is in favor of the last ten years by 


about one fourteenth of one per cent.; the gain | 


from 1800 to 1810 being 35.05 _ cent. ; and from 
1940 to 1850, 35.12 percent. But, without going 
behind the sum of the returns, it appears that the 


inerease from the second to the third census was | 


thirty-two hundredths of one per cent. greater 
than the increase from the sixth te the seventh, 


The decennial increase of the most favored por- 


tions of Europe is less than 13 per cent. per 
annum, while with the United States it is at the 
rate of 3} per cent. According to our past prog- 
ress, viewed in connection with that of European 
nations, the population of the United States in 
forty years will exceed that of England, France, 


Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, com- || 


bined. 


The relative progress of the several races and | 


classes of the population is shown in the following 
tabular statement: ; 
Increase per cent. of each class of Inhabitants in the 
United States for sixty years. 
| 1790 | 1800 | 1810 | 1820 | 1830 | 1840 
Classes. | to to | to | to | to to 


| 1800 | 1810 | 1820 | 1890 | 1840 | 1850 


Whites.........| ao 




















5.7 | 36.2 | 34.19 | 33.95 | 34.7 | 38.98 

Free colored....| 82.2 | 72,2 | 25.25 | 36.85 20.9 | 10.9 
Slaves...... ese. (27.9 | 33.4 29.1 | 30.61 | 23.8 | 28.58 
Total colored...) 32.2 | 37.6 | 28.58 | 31.44 | 23.4 | 26.22 
32.67 | 36.25 


Total populat’n..| 35.01 36.45 | 33.12 | 33.48 


The census had been taken previously to 1830 
un the Ist of August; the enumeration began that 
year on the Ist of June, two ~months earlier, so 
that the interval between the fourth and fifth cen- 


suses was two months less than ten years, which | 
tme allowed for would bring the total increase up || 


to the rate of 34.36 per cent. 


The tabie given below shows the increase from || 
1790 to 1850, without reference to intervening pe- | 





riods: 
| | Absotate Ine. pr 
Ne. 6f.. 4 - | increase | ct. in 
oe 1790. 1650. in sixty } sixty 
4 j } years. years 
Whites........... 3,172,464 {19,638,019 116,457,555 1527.97 
Free colored...... 59,466 | 428,637) 369,171 1617.44 
Slaves ee ++»| 697,897 | 3,184,262 | 2,486,365 |350.13 
Total free colored 
and slaves...., +| 757,363 | 3,612,899 2,855,536 |377.00 
Total population. .| 3,929;897 |23,246,301 |19,316,444 (191 52 
Sixty years since, the proportion between the 
whites and blacks, bond ol free, was 4.2 to 1. | 
. ae it was 5.26 to 1, and the ratio in favor | 


of the former race is increasing, Had the blacks 
increased as fast as the whites daring these sixty 
years, their number, on the first June, would have 
en 4,657,239; so that, in comparison with the 
whites, they have lost, in this period, 1,035,340. 


is disparity is much more than accounted for | 


by European emigration to the United States. 


Dr. Chickering, in an essa igration, | 
y upon emigration, | 
Seo i-distinguis ed for || 


published at Boston in } 
great elaborateness of research—estimates the gain 


of the white population, from this souree, at | tionof the year from June 1 to September 30. 





bable slave population of Texas in 1840, | 
it of the comparison will be slightly differ- | 


shows a relative advance greater than | 
that of any other decennial term, except that from | 


e country received an accession of inhabitants, | 


Rejecting | 


| During this period, a large number of emigrants 
' from England, Scotland, and Ireland came into the 


| estimates the number of such from 1820 to 1830, 





| Number of foreigners arriving from 1790 
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3,922,152. No reliable record was kept of the || Increase of the above................ 35,728 
number of emigrants into the United States until || Inerease from 1820 to 1830 of immi- 
1820, when, by the law of March, 1819, the col- grants and descendants of immigrants 
lectors were required to make quarterly returns in the country in 1820.............. 134,130 
of foreign passengers arriving in their districts. | Total numberof immigrants and descend 

For the first ten years, the returns under the law ants of immigrants 1- the United States 
afford materials for only an approximation to a am 19S shank ex ct Ax ees oe 732,847 
true state of the facts involved in this inquiry. Number of immigrants arriving from 

Dr. Chickering assumes, as a result of his in- 1830 to 1840... cece eceeeceeeeceess 778,500 
vestigations, that of the 6,431,088 inhabitants of Increase of the above...............+. 135,150 
the United States in 1820, 1,430,906 were foreign- | Increase from 1830 to 1840 of immigrants 
ers, arriving subsequent to 1790, or the descend- and descendants of immigrants in the 
ants of such. According to Dr. Seybert, an United States in 1830. .............. 264,445 
earlier writer upon statistics, the number of for- | Total number of immigrants and descend- 
eign passengers, from 1790 to 1810, was, as near- ants of immigrants in the United States 
ly as could be ascertained, 120,000; and from the Wt BGR sé cmiie sees Hovde eaxv eres 1,900,942 


estimates of Dr. Seybert, and other evidence, Hon. 
George Tucker, author of a valuable work on the 
census of 1840, supposes the number, from 1810 to 


Number of immigrants arriving from 1840 


tO BSD... eee cee ee ee cece ween ee eek 42,850 
Increase of the above at twelve per cent.. 


185,142 
1820, to have been 114,000. These estimates make, Increase from 1840 to 1850 of immigrants at 
for the thirty years preceding 1820, 234,000. and descendants of immigrants in the 
If we reckon the increase of these emigrants at United States in 1840........ eeesees 722,000 
the average rate of the whole body of white pop- | Total numberof immigrants into the Uni- 
| wation during these three decades, they and their ted States since 1790, and their de- 
descendants, in 1820, would amount to about scendantsin 1850...... o ofa aso 3 tb 'con HSER OSE 


360,000. From 1820 to 1830, there arrived, ac- 
cording to the returns of the custom-houses, 
135,986 foreign passengers, and from 1830 to 1840, 
579,370, making for the twenty years 715,356. 


The density of population is a branch of the 
subject which naturally attracts the attention of 
the inquirer. .The following table has been pre+ 
pared from the most authentie data accessible to 
this office : 

Table of the Area and the number of Inhabitants to 


United States through Canada. the square mile in each State and Territory in the 


Dr. Chickering 








ws | Union. 
at 67,993; and from 1830 to 1840, at 199,130—for |) -. hisses 
the twenty years together, 267,123. During the | | Areain | Population [Nq of in-| 
same time, a considerable number are supposed to State | square in 1860. | bAbitants) 
have landed at New York with the purpose of | miles. | to sq. m.| 
| pursuing their route to Canada; but it is probable ude —soe Seo ken | r 
that the number of these was balanced by the | New Hampatire....| S500 | ST's | e | 
omissions in the official returns. c Vermont... ....... 10,212 |} = 313,611 30.07 | 
From 1840 to 1850, the arrivals of foreign pas- || Massachusetts...... 7,800 | = 994,499 | 196.11 | 
sengers, in the ports of the United States, have || Rhode Island.,.....| 1,306 | 147,544 | 108.05 
b - fol! 8: ij Connecticut taseceee | 4,674 370,791 | 79.83 
| ere Se nn || New York.i....... | 46,000 | 3,097,291 | 67.66 
1840-'41....... 83,504 iy oer -234,756 New Jersey..:..... | 8,320 | 489,555 60.04 
1842...........101,107 || 1848......... .226,524 || Pennsylvania -----: 46,000 | 2,311,786 | 50.95 
1] WB4B i. os ee ine 75,159 |} 1849... .. 2.» 269,610 } emarers anes on sas os 91,535 | om 
“1.4 5()t 173.011 | Maryland.......+++) 94° | 583.035 | 62.3) 
aor ie Se eeee ee 1BSS0T.. + eee eee DTSONL | Virginians. oe. 61,352 | asoleet| = 27 
| 8845... - 6 ee. 102,415 | ———— || North Carolina. , , . .| 45,000 | 868,903} 19.30 | 
| :1846*.........-202,157 || Total... . 1,542,850 || South Carolina.....) 24,500 | 668,507 | 27.98 | 
Within the last ten years there has probably been cone 0040 ner ceee a en oo 
comparatively little immigration of foreigners into || Mississippi... |" "| 47156 | 606555} «12.86 
rative : Pr 
| the United States over the Canada frontier; the dis- || Louisiana,......... 46.431 511,974 | 11.08 | 
position to take the route by Quebec having yielded | Texas.............. 271,321 | 212,492 | 89 | 
to the increased facilities for direct passenger a} se eeeeeees ae ohaYins a? | 
. ste - —— 3 CRY coc eseces is ’ > | . j 
| transportation to the cities of the Union; what Panes 45,600 | 1,009,695 | 21.98 | 
| there has been may, perhaps, be considered as |) Missouri........... 67,380 | 682.0439! 10.12 | 
equaled by the number of foreigners passing into || Arkansas ........+. | 52,198 | 209,639 4.01 
Canada, after landing at New York, many having oo wee eetennens eee 1 oan ane | os | 
been drawn thither by the opportunities of employ || tyinois.. 0 22225.] 55,405 | 851470} 15.97 | 
| ment afforded by the public works of the province. | Michigan...... .... 56,243 | 397,654 | 7.07 | 
| As the heavtest rey of this great influx of im- LOW! eo eves ceereees 50,914 | 192,214 3.77 
migration took place in the latter half of the decade, | one acteerene oar ; oe ass 
it will probably be fair to estimate the natural-|| yinnesota...... || 83000 | 8.077 | 07 | 
increase during the term, at twelve per cent., being |, Oregon...... ...... 341,463 13,293 | 03 
about one third of that of the white population of New Mexico....... ame . sian 2B 
the country at itscommencement. _ a teeeeeees da | a | ’ 
Taking for granted the substantial correctness | Raid hed Ls ts. cct 187-171 | r 
of the above estimates, and the accuracy of the |! North West........ 587,564 He ashi . 
returns during the last ten years, the following | District of Columbia) _ 60 51,687 | 861.45 


statement will show the accessions to our popula- | —_— = : ; 
tion from immigration from 1790 to 1850: From the location, climate, and productions, 
and the habits and pursuits of their inhabitants, 




















Central Slave States : Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee.) | 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkan- 


10 1810... 2. sceccscesecccsssseees 120,000, the States of the Union may be properly arranged 
Natural increase, reckoned in periods of into the following groups: tae a 
MR PORE és cHirsrcorrvimivennsss. C10 |S aa a —= _ = 
| Number of foreigners arriving from 1810 Area Poputa- |*°: 
| ” ‘ re . | hab. tol 
bo 1RDOi cick Bier od er os need ese... 154,000 [oo tion. | om. 
Increase of the above to 1820.......... 19,000 |, Td re 
Increase from 1810 to 1620 of those arn- $3.450 || New England States, (6).....| 63,226 | 2,797,507) 48.07 
ving previous to 1810... 0. eee eee ees r || Middte States, including Mary. 
Total number of immigrants and descend- || land, Delaware, and Oho,(6)| 151,760 | 8,653,713] $7.02} 
ants of immigrants in 1820.......... 359,010 | Const Planting States, ineke 
I i ivi ding South Carolina, Geor-} 
Number of immigrants arriving from _ Paks. Auaak, te. a | 
1820 to 1830... +40. eeerereeer seers 203,97 sissippi, and Louisiana, (6). 286,077 | 3,537,089 | 12.36 | 
mt stl es np 


* This return includes fifteen months, from July 171845, 
to 36th September, 1846. 


——E— 


¢ The report from the State Department for this year, gives SRGE MDD. cade + -d5idbbpian sone 308,210 | 5,168,000 16.75 
315,333, as the total number of passengers arriving in the || Northwestern States: Indiana, | 
United Stgtes; but of these 30,023 were citizens of the | Iinois, Michigan, Wiscon-| 
Atlantic States proceeding to California by sea, and 5,320 | sin, and Iowa, (5)....... | 250,000 | 2,725,000 | 10.92 
natives of the country returning from visits abroad. A || Texas........cececseerenreees 237,000 | 212,000; 89 
deduction of 106 879 is made from the balance, for that por- 1 Californis........-...+ LT) aeejo00 | 165,000! 87 | 











ay 
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There are points of agreement in the general 
characteristics of the States combined in the above 
groups, which warrant the mode of arrangement 
adopted. Maryland is classed, as heretofore, with 
the Middle States, because its leading interests ap- 
pear to connect it rather with the commercial and 
manufacturing section to which it is here assigned, 
than with the purely agricultural States. Ohio is 
placed in the same connection for nearly similar 
reasons. 

There seems to be a marked propriety for setting 
off the new avricultural States of the Northwest by 


themselves, as a preliminary to the comparison of 
! : 


their progress with other portions of the Union. 
‘The occupations which give employment to the 
people of the central range of States south of the 
line of the Potomac, distinguish them to some ex- 
tentfrom that division to which we have given the 


appellation of the coast planting States. In the 


latter, cotton, sugar,and rice are the great staples, | 


the cultivation of which so absorbing as to 
stamp its impress on the character of the people. 


is 


The industry of the central States is more diversi- | 


fied, the surface of the country is more broken, the 


modes of cultivation are different, and the mi- | 


nuter divisions of labor create more numerous and 
less accordant interests. So far as Texas is set- 


tled, its population closely assimilates with that of 


the other coast planting States; but it would obvi- 
ously eonvey no well-founded idea of the density 
of population in that section to distribute their 


people over the vast uninhabited region of Texas. | 


For the same reason, and the additional one of the 
isolation of her position, California is considered 
distinct from other States. 

Takfhg the thirty-one States together, their area 
is 1,485,870 square miles, and the averdge num- 
ber of their inhabitants is 15.48to the square mile. 
The total area of the United States is 3,220,000 
square miles, and the average density of popula- 
tion 1s 7.219 to the square mile. 

The areas assigned to those States and Terri- 
tories in which public lands are situated, are doubt- 
less correct, being taken from the records of the 
Land Office; but, as to those attributed to the older 
States, the same means of verifying their accuracy, 
or the want of it,do not exist. But care has been 
taken to consult the best local authorities for ascer- 


taining the extent of surface in those States; and as | 


the figures adopted are found to agree with, or differ 
but slightly from those assumed to be correct at 
the General Land Office, it is probable they do not 
vary essentially from the exact truth. 


The area of some of the States, as Maryland | 


and Virginia, are stated considerably below the 
commonly-assymed extent of their territory,which 
may be accounted for from the supposition that the 
portions of the surface within their exterior limits 
covered by large bodies of water, have been sub- 
tracted from the aggregateamount. Thisis known 
to be the case in regard to Maryland, the super- 
ficial extent of which, within the outlines of its 
boundaries, is 13,959 square miles; and is deemed 
probable with reference to Virginia, from the fact 


that many geographers have given its total area as 


high as 66,000 square miles. 

It appears from the returns, that during the year 
ending on the first of June, 1850, there escaped 
from their owners one thousand and eleven slaves, 
and that during the same period fourteen hundred 
and sixty-seven were manumitted. The number 


| standard of reference in all those moral, sanitary, | 


| advancement of civilization. 


Report of the Superintendent of Census. 


| ing 


applies, the Colonization Society sent 562 colored |; 
emigrants to Liberia. In our calculations respect- 
the increase of the free colored population, | 
have considered that class of persons inde- 
pendent of these two causes which respectively 
swell and diminish their number, 


we 


MORTALITY. 


The statistics of mortality for the census year, | 
represent the number of deaths occurring within | 
the year as 320,194, the ratio being as one to 72.6 | 
of the living population, or as ten to each 726 of | 
the populauon. ‘The rate of mortality in this state- | 
ment, taken as a whole, seems so much less than | 
that of any portion of Europe, that it must, | 
at present, be received with some degree of allow- | 
ance. 

Should a more critical examination, which time 
will enable us to exercise, prove the returns of the | 
number of deaths too small, such a result will not | 
affect their value, for the purposes of comparison 
of one portion of the country with another, or | 
cause with effect—the table will possess an interest 
second to none other in the work, and the many | 
valuable truths which they will suggest, will be | 
found of great practical advantage. Medical men | 
will accord to the Census Board no small meed of 
credit, for the wisdom manifested in an arrange- 
ment which will throw more light on the history 
of disease in the United States, and present in con- 
nection more interesting facts connected therewith, 
than the united efforts of all scientific men have 
heretofore accomplished. 

The registration of the annual deaths, as well as 
of the living, marks an epoch in the history of 
‘* life contingencies’’ in the United States. To 
trace the effect of the wide range of physical fea- 
tures and natural productions upon the human | 
constitution and faculties, presents to every reflect- 
ing mind an interesting field of research. Like- 
wise, to investigate the influence of mental occupa- || 
tions and industrial pursuits, and of the wide 
diversity of climate—from the highlands of Maine | 
to the everglade: of Florida—upon the persistence | 
and duration of life, is an object of permanent im- 
portance, not only in a scientific, but in acommer- 
cial and national point of view. For all such 
inquiries, the returns of 1850 furnish facilities, less | 
satisfactory indeed than would have been given by | 
a permanent system of registration, but far supe- 
rior to those hitherto available. 

Among the more immediate advantages to be || 


| derived from data of this kind, through the medium | 


of life tables, they would form a basis for the 
equitable distribution of life-interests in estates, | 
pensions, and legacies; they would assign the true 
valuation of life annuities, assurances, and rever- 
sions of heritable property, and tend to protect the | 
public from many ill-adjugted financial schemes, || 
founded in ignorance of the true probabilities of life. | 
They would correct a multitude of prejudices and 
misconceptions respecting the healthiness of the 
different localities,and besides this, form acommon | 


and mercantile statistics which have brought to | 
light most valuable truths and generalizations, and || 
which give promise of still greater benefits in the | 


Without intending to discuss several attempts | 


| heretefore made for the construction of life tables 


of both classes will appear in the following table: | 


Manumitted and Fugitive Slaves—1850. 
Manumitted. 

Delaware......... Q77 26 
Maryland .... 279 
Virginia 83 
Kentucky.... 96 
Tennessee 70 
64 
16 
g9 
18 
29 
41 
90 
29 
21 
60 


1,011 


South Carolina.... 
Georgia....... 

Florida . 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi. . 
Lonisiana.......... idhees ovease 
BEG. boc dkdeve 

Arkansas ......... 

Missouri ........ now madd 
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Fugitives. | 
ty 


in this country, let it be observed, as is univer- 
sally admitted, that the ratio of the annual deaths 
to the contemporary number living at each age, | 


| constitutes the implicit element of computation. 


An enumeration of the living, or of the deaths 


‘only, is insufficient for the purpose, unless the 


population is stationary, or due allowance is made 
for the changes inwrought by births and migration 
during the whole century previous. 


The assumption of a stationary population, how- 


ever, can scarcely beentertained of even the oldest | 


settled parts of the Union. The value and pros- || 
pects of life, and the influence of climate on lon- | 


| gevity, are lost or obscured, both by recent and re- | 


mote changes. Itis within the memory of persons 


| now living, when most of our large cities were in || 


Rie, ae , 1} ° . * ge 
| their infancy; when forests were standing on | maximum expectation—52.86 years—is at the ag 


In connection with this statement, and as affect- | 
ing the natural increase of the free colored popu- | 


lation of the United States, it may be proper to 
remark, that during the year to which the census 


\ 


grounds since occupied by the busiest marts of 
trade, and the corn was waving in the wind where || 
now are the most populous streets. 

Periods of unusual emigration or exodus have || 
been followed by a temporary decrease, only to 


| mence upon their fourth year. 
| the juvenile system acquires more firmness, anda 


| changes in the round and oT 


| and at six in the Swedish table. 
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recommence with augmented numbers 
chief inequality with reference to the 
quiry arises Sreat tnasy 9 
emigrants are almost exclusively in the Prime g 
life. Traced upon the texture of society, as 4, ‘ 
changes must be, in relative excesses and defer 
cies at the several ages, the joint Statistics of iL 
living and of the annual deaths afford the - 
feasible mode of arriving at ghe law of mortality 
independent of those former changes. wh 
A life table for the State of Maryland has been 
prepared from a joint comparison of the abstract 
of the returns of 1850. It comprises q a 
full interpretation of the laws of vitality indica 
by the data for the year of enumeration, Whieh 
may be regarded as one of average mortality ‘. 
the present case the investigation relates exclusive 
ly to the white population of Maryland, irresyoe:, 
ive of city or country residents, or of the sey 


; Bitty 
> TOSent jp 
from the fact, that the « ee: 


| or of foreign or indigenous extraction, 


The results and derived tables are specifieg “ 
length in the Report on Maryland. Prom i 
preliminary table of population there given, j 
would appear that the line of equal division of jj, 
living falls upon the age of twenty; one half of thy 
white population being under, and the other half 
above, twenty years of age; or, distributing with 
reference to three equal parts, one third of the non. 


1¢ 


| ulation are under thirteen and a half years of ave: 


one third are included between this and the age of 
twenty-nine, and the remaining third are aboy 
twenty-nine years of age. With respect to the 
deaths, the points of equal division fall upon age 
several years younger than in the corresponding 
distributions of the living. 

For exhibiting the law of mortality for individ. 


| ual lives, the data of the census were equated, and 


reduced to the simple case of 10,268 infants bom 
on the same day, and commencing life simulta. 


| neously. 


Assuming that like circumstances will continue 
to prevail during the years to come in this State, 
which may be regarded as certain, the population 
will continually be affected by the same rate of 
mortality. And hence we may safely estimate 
and predict, that, of the specified number of ip. 
fants at the outset of life, 1,243. will perish pre 
maturely in the first year of existence, and 9,(/25, 
or numbers in that proportion, will survive to e- 
ter upon their second year. A very considerable 
but decreasing mortality likewise prevails in the 
second and third years, leaving only 8,183, or 
about four fifths of the original number, to con- 
But after thisage 


greater degree of the vigor and experience to guard 
against disease. At the age of twenty-one, 7,134 
survive to enter upon a more active and respousi- 


| ble career of life; of whom 6,302 attain to ‘thirty- 


five’’—the meridian of manhood. Proceeding on- 


| ward for twenty Fears, to the age of ‘“fifly-five,” 
only 4,727, or less than one half the original num- 
| ber, then survive. From this age the numbers are 
| decimated more frequently, and the vacated places 


of the fallen are occupied by advancing generations; 
till, having passed the mental and _ physical 
of life, so graphi- 
cally portrayed in the ‘Seven Ages”’ of the dram- 
atist, a few become centenarians, and linger 00 
the verge of life, till virtually, at the age of ove 
hundred and six years, all have closed their earthly 
existence. ; 

The table for Maryland also comprises the 
‘« Expectations of Life,’’ or the average number 
ef years which the great mass of the white popt- 
lation live after a given present age. This arrange 
ment of the data is justly described as that which 


4 


| is of the most interest to society; for it points out 


the average number of years in which one member 
of the community with another participates in (he 
pleasures and cares of life. tetas 
An individual, for instance, on attaining his 
thirtieth birth-day, has an expectancy of nearly 
thirty-five years. At fifty years of age the _ 
of time’s estate (so to express the idea) is lim 
to a little more than nineteen years longer. ne 


of four in this table; in the well-known Carlisle 
table, it is represented to occur at the age of five; 
The joint expec 


_ ation for two lives, as in the marriage relation, oT 


| the average period during which both shall be 
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facture of bar iron, in such establishments where 
some other article of wrought iron predominates— 
sheet iron for exanyple. 
of the capital invested, in the. various branches of 


wrought iron, will, it is confidently believed, be | 


found correct. 

The entire capital invested in the various man- 
ufactures in the United States, on the Ist of June, 
1850—not to include any establishments producing 
less than the annual value.of $500—amounted, in 
round numbers to. . 


eee eww eee eee 


Amount paid for labor. .........++ + -240,000,000 
Vaiue of manufactured articles. 
Number of persons employed 1,050,000 

More minute particulars respecting these sepa- 
rate interests will be found incorporated in tables 


A, [See p. 77,] B, C, D, E, F, G. 


Statement of the Population in 


Ratio | 
| of in- 
| crease. 


1800, 


96,540} 151,719 | 
141,899 | 183,762} 
85,416 | 154,465| 80.8 
378,717 | 423,245! 11.7 
69,110} 69,122) - 
238,141 | 251,002) 5.4 
} 1,009,823 


57.1 
29.5 


2 ( Maine 
| New Hampshire 
* | Vermont 
|) Massachusetts ......... 
Rhode [stand 
| Connecticut 


340,120 | 586,756 | 
184,139} 211,949 | 
434,373 | 602.365 | 


! ( New York 
: « New Jersey 
( Pennsylvania 


| 958,632 | 1,401,070/ 46.15 
64,273 ; 
14,093}  - 

341,548} 6.8 

880,200 17.6 

478,303 | 21.3 


Delaware 

District of Columbia.... 

Maryland 
}) Virginia 748,308 | 
) North Carolina | 

South Carolina 73 | g345,591 | 38.7 

Georgia 82,548 162,101 | 96.4 


| 
1 
| Florida - | - 


249,073 


} 1,852,504 


SPP iicAdet i based sete ee 
indiana 


Illinois 


2,285,909 | 23.39 


Wisconsin 
Michigan 
\ Minnesota, (Territory).. 


Northwestern. 


50,240 
220,955 


~ | 


{ Keptucky 
Méssouri - 
Alabama - 


73,077 | 


200. 


Tennessee 35,791 | 


105,602 
8,850 | 
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Texas, | > - 


{ 
Mississippi . 
i os 
| New Mexico, (Ter’y)...| - 


Southern & Western. 


| 108,868 | 


335,407 | 
*California......... once) 


oO . — 
Htah.s Territories ... 


i 
| 
Seamen in U.S. service. - 


__ 


| 3,929,827 | 5,305,941 | 35.01 | 
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The aggregate, however, | 


. « -530,000,000 | 
Value of raw material......-......+- 000,000,000 | 


« « «- 1,020,300,000 | 


208.08 


Report of the Superintendent of Census. 


THE PRESS. 


The statistics of the newspaper press form an | 
interesting feature in the returns of the Seventh | 


Census. 
It appears that the whole number of newspapers 


and periodicals in the United States, on the first | 
day of June, 1850, amounted to 2,800. Of these, | 


2,494 were fully returned, 234 had all the facts 


excepting circulation given, and 72 are estimated | 
for California, the Territories, and for those that | 
may have been omitted by the assistant marshals. | 

‘rom calculations made on the statistics re- | 


turned, and estimated circulations where they have 
been omitted, it appears that the aggregate circula- 

‘ tion of these 2,800 papers and periodicals is about 
5,000,000, and that the entire number of copies 
printed annually in the United States, amounts to 
422,600,000. 
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The following table will show the omnk 
daily, weekly, monthly, and other igs 
| the aggregate circulation of each class: 


. — 
No. Cireulation.| _No. copies 

printed annually 
_—_—__—.... °" 


750,000 | 235,000,009 
75,000 11,700,099 
80,000 8,320,009 | 

2,8 75.000 149,500 009 

300,000 7,200/009 

900,000 10,866,099 
29,000 80,000 


Tri-weeklies....../ 
Semi-weeklies.... 
Weeklies......... i 
Semi-montitiies....) 
Monthiies. 
Quarterlies....... | 


2,000 
50 
100 
25 
2,800 | 5,000,000 


Four hundred and twenty-four papers are js 
in the New England States, 876 i the Midd 
State$, 716 in the Southern States, and 784 jy the 
| Western States. 


each State and Territory decennially, commencing 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 


Ratio 
| of in- 
crease. 


latio | 
of in- 
crease. 


1810, 1820. 1830. of in- 


| crease. 
' Se ee 

50.7. | 298,335; 30.4 399,455 

16.6 244,161} 13.9 269,328 
41. 235,764 8.2 280,652 | 
11.5 §23,287 10.9 610,408 
11.4 83,059 7.8 97,199 | 
4.3 275,202 297,675 | 


1,954,717 | 


10.3 
19. 
16.6 
17. 
8.1 


| Ratio | 


33 9 


; cease ees (ae ——= 


Representatives 
| Of each State, 


} No. 


Ratio 

of in- 

crease. 
| 
583,188 | 22) 6) 
317,964 63 | 3| 
o9 | 3 

l 


. | of i 1850, me 
Fractions.|= ¢| 
501,793 | 
984,574 | 
291,948 | 
737,699 | 
| 108,830 | 
| 309,978 | 


2,234,822 | 


20,892 
| 36,816 
| 92,979 
*57,339 
*53,828 
*89,643 


314,120 | a: 
994,499 | 1 ed 
147,544 | 2 | 
70,791 | 4 








1,918,608 | 
15.9 320,823 | 


34.4 


245,555 


810,091 


2,014,695 | 43.79 


2,699,845 
72,749 
33,039 

407 .350 

1,065,379 

638,829 | 
502,741 
340,987 


555,500 | 
415,115 
252,433 | 


| 18.1 
35.1 


2,674,913; 17.01 


3.061 ,074 14.43 | 3,645,752 | 
937,903 | 61.3 
343,031 | 133. 
157,445 | 185.2 


581,434 152. 
147,178 | 500.2 
59,211) 349.5 


230,760 
24.520 
12,282 


408.7 
403. 


4,762 | 


8,896, 86.8 


31,639 


} 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


792,719 | 191.09 | 1 


272,324 
406,511 | 83.1 564,317 
20.845 - 66.586 
- | 197,901 - 
- | 153,407 | 100.4 
261,727 | 147.8 | 422,813) 61.5 
40,352 | 356. " .95,448| 87. 
- end 14,273 | 


442.04 | 


,470,018 


687,917 | 
140.455 
309,527 
215.739 | 
681,904! 61.3 
136,621| 81. 
30,388 | 112.9 


38.8 
219.5 


21.9 
110.9 
142. 


76,556 40.6 


805,991 | 140.3 








| } 
pio | 


33.12 |12,866,020 | 





7,239,814 | 36.45! 9,638,191 


33.48 


| 

| 2,728,106 | 22, 
a 
| 3,097,394 | 


489,555 | 
2,311,786 | 


2,428,921 | 
373,306 
1,724,033 


wo 
te 


HBrwwwens: 


470,019 | 
1,239,797 
753,419 

594,398 | 

691,392 | 
54,477 


| 1,421,661 | 
| '868,903 


~ 


| 3,925,299 


| 1,519,467 | 

| 685,866 | 99.9 

| 476,183 | 202.4 

| 43,112; - 

| 30,945 | 

| 212,267 | 
| 


62. 12,372 
*51 256 
8,026 
4,782 
24,043 
22,790 |} < 








192,214 
i 305,191 
570.9 397,654 | 
- | 607 


| 2,967,840 | 101.89 | 4,721,430 | 


779,828 | 13.3 
383,702 | 173.2 
590.756 | 90.8 
352,411 | 63.3 
829,210, 21.6 


_ 


*54,568 
*84,778 
*72,218 
41,501 
*63,396 
14,015 
3,414 
1,895 


682,043 
771,671 
511,974 | 
1,002,625 
375,651 | 175. 606,555 | 
97,574 | 221.1 209,639 
- - 212,592 | 


~ 


| 
| 


| 


| *Have the 
jaddition 
on account 
of the frae-| 
iti ° pe 
juons | 993 





\17,069,453 | 32.67 123,957,793 | 36.25 | 233 | 


Statement of Population by Classes decennially, from 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 


Whites ......... acta denseee | 3,172,464 | 4,304,489 
Free colored..* |  §9,466 | 108,395 
FER ROL . 697,897 | 893,057 
Seamen in U. 8, service.... - - 


| 3,929,827 | 5,305,941 |. L 


35.7 
82.2 
27.9 


| 5,862,004 

186,446 

1,191,364 
io~e 


| 7,239,814 


| 7,866,569 | 
933,524 


1,538,098 | 


- | 9,638,191 | 


34.19 |10,537,378 
25.25} 319,599 
2,009,043 


- —}12,866,020 | 


Total Free......... ; 


Total colored population caulk 3 
free and jose. 1 757,363 | 1,001,452 | 32.2 


nn re 


Me aed | 
3,231,930} 4,412,884 | 36.4 


* The population of California is set down at 165,000 as an approximation to the real population, which may be essentially varied by complete returns, 
our estimate so far as to reduce the population of California 30, 


| 6,048,450 


1,377,810 | 


37. 8,100,093 | 


37.6 1,771,622 | 


33.92 |10,856,977 | 


28.58 | 2,328,642 


j 


34.7 
20.9 
23.8 


14,189,895 
386,245 | 
487,213 | 
61004) 


23,257,723 | 
pe at a 


0 eae OC 


36.25 


Should the returns vary from 


. South Carolina will be entitled to a member additional, as being next above on the list of fractions. The official 


returns of California will slightly affect the calculation respecting the aggregate increase of the free population for the year 1850. Ratio of representation, 93,716. 
Thad returns of Utah have been received since the preparation of this report. 


Added to white population, 
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The average circulation of papers in the United 
ve ig 1,78). ‘Thereis one publication for every 
States, © 49 


~ 16) free inhabitants in the United States and 
) i 


' Territories. . . : i 
% accordance with the views expressed in the | 


mission with which the Department honored 
ommiss ae . 

a in May last, I visited, during the three sum- 
me ee 


mer 0 


Governments of Europe, for the purpose o 
7 


exam- 


ining inte 


| classification of such facts as are enumerated 
and clas 


he those Governments in their statistical investi- | 
by th 


eations, in order that our own census might, when 
 yblished, prove of the greatest value to ourselves, 
and not seem inferior to those of countries which 
have the credit of having paid more attention to 
watistical science, although they may not have 
ata -reater advances in What we esteem rational 
ai 3 of government. 


onths, the capitals of many of the ee 


» the metheds adopted for the procuring | 


port of the Superintendeng of Census. 

} * 
|} to ourselves and our pretty, as exhibiting our 
|| condition to the middle of a century, and illustra- 
| uve of the progress of a people, flourishing be- 
|| yond all precedent, under a new form of govern- 
ment; one whose history and example must, as it 
becomes known, exert an important influence 
| throughout the civilized world. This census, while 
| it exhibits our progress for sixty years, with a 
leone and certainty which no other country has 
een able to enjoy, and giving a reality to the past, 
unattainable with respect to any other people, 
discloses the present statistical history, and that for 
|| the first time, of a country embracing more than 
a million square miles of territory, the future des- 
tiny of which is inseparably connected with that 
of the original thirteen States. Not only, how- 
ever, in connection with these statistical investiga- 
tions, did it seem desirable to avail ourselves of 
any improvements introduced into the last censuses 


[t seems more desirable to possess every ray of | of Europe, to enable us to prepare our own great 


eht on this subject, when eonsidering that the | 


oeent census is one of unexampled imp@gtance 


|| national work on the best system; but for many 
|| of the practical purposes to which statistics are 









































B.—COTTON GOODS. 
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| applied and deemed valuable, it seemed desirable 


| to effect some arrangement by which the publica- 
| tion of the results of the great elementary facta 
among nations should be made as nearly simulta- 
neous as possible, and classified on the same 
general principles, as far as the facts taken would 
justify, in order that, while we use every exertion 
to analyze society at home, we may, from their 
statistics, enjoy the advantage of being alde to 
arrive at a similar analysis with respect to other 
nations, and that, while contemplating our own 
progress from time to time, we may be able to 
institute comparisons with the advancement of 
other people. Heretofore, at almost every step 
of investigation, the statist wishing to prosecute 
inquiries respecting different nations, touching the 
great elements of society, has met with the insur- 
mountable difficulty arising from the different ele- 
| ments elucidated, and the diverse methods of com- 

bination adopted, which lessen the value of their 

labors, reciprocally, and in the absence of more 
reliable data, lead to the-frequent use of one set of 
























































































































cS eee ae as fe 7 a | } 
‘ No. handsem- | Entire wages per Average wages | Val . i 
State. | Capital in- Bales | Tons | ae ato yaepet: i month. ree eer cntiee peat Yards sheet Sundries. | 
| vested. cotton. | coal. ial ior ; ese wer ing, &c. ,&« | 
| 7" Males. | Fem. | Males. | Females. | Males.| Fem, | : 
on suseite sa7end $3,329,700 | 31,531 | 2,991 | $1,573,110 780 | 2,959 | $22,895 | $35,973 | $29 35 | $12 15 | 82,596,256 | 32,859,556 ‘ 
New Hampshire .....+-. | 10,950,500 | 83,026 | 7,679 | 4,839,429 | 2,911 | 9211 | 75,713 | 194,131 | “25 45 | 13 47 | "8,830,619 | 113,106,247 149,700 Ibs. yarn. 
Vermont.. ¢esceecececees | 202,500 2,243 - 114,415 | 94 | 147 | 1,460 1,561 15 55 12 67 196,100 1,651,000 SA050 66 ts | 
Malenctiueet®l ..cccases 28,455,630 | 223,607 | 46,545 | 11,289,309 | 9,293 | 19,437 | 212,892 | 264,514) 23 01 | 13 55| 19,712,461 | 298,751,292 | 353,660 « « 
Rhode Island ......-+.-.} 6,675,000 | 50,713 | 13,116 | 3,484,579 | 4,959 | 5.916 | 92,982| 76,656 1861| 1295| 6,447,120 | 96,725,612 | 1,902,980 « thr’d & y’n,| 
Connecticut ..s+6eeeeees | 4,239,100 | 39,483 | 2,866 | 2,500,062 2,708 | 3,478} 51,679). 41,060 | 1908 | 11 81 | 4,257,522 | 51,780,700 | 950,000 “ yarn. 
<< ON BE | 4,176,920 | 37,778 | 1,539 | 1,985,973 | 2,632 | 3,688 | 48,244) 35,699) 1833) 968] 3,591,989 44,901,475 | 2,180,600 « © « 
Saas Satis «caeapses'es 1,483,500 | 14,437 | 4,467 666,645 | 616 | 1,096) 11,0738] 10,487 | 1798; 956] 1,109,524 8,122,580 | 2,000,000 « « 
Pennsylvania. .....+ sees | 4,528,925 | 44,162 | 24.189 | 3,152,530; 3,564} 4,099; 63,642] 40,656 | 17 86 991 | 5,322,262 | 45,746,790 | 5,308,561 « « 
Delaware..cccccccccvces -460,100 4,730 1,920 312,068 i 413 | 425 6,326 | 4,926 15 55 ll 58 538,439 3,521 636 533,000 «« ee | 
dla, «sc vageaeecds | 2,936,000 | 23,325 | 9,212 | 1,165,579} 1,008 | 2,014) 15,546) 19,108 | 1542] 953] 2,120,504 | 27,883,993 46,000 « «& 
Marviaod.... ; | ’ ’ , | } | ~ > i 
| 1,908,900 | 17,785 | 4,805 828,375 | 1,275, 1,688} 12,983} 11,791 | 1015} 6 98] 1,486,384 | 15,640,107 | 1,755,915 « « 
1,058,800 | 13,617 “ 531,903 | 442| 1.177) 5,153] 7,216 | 1166) 613] ‘831,342 | 2,470,110 | 2,967,000 « = | 
857,200 | 9,929 295,971 | 399 | 20 | 5,565 | 5,151 | 13 94 8 30 | 748.338 | 6,563,737 | 1,348,343 « « 
1,736,156 | 20,230 | 1,000 900,419 873 | 1,309; 12,725) 10,352 | 14 57 739} 2,135,044 | 7,209,299 | 4,198,351 « « | 
80,000 600 cs 30,000 | 28 | 67 | 900 | 335 | 32 14 5 00 49,920 | 624,000 . 
Mabema ....cv000 scesed | 651,900} 5,208 - 237,081; 346 369 4,053} 2,946) 11 71 7 98 382,260 | 3,081,000 | 790,000 « « 
Mississippi ..+++-+eeeees ! 38,000 430 - 21,500 19 17 270 | 101 14 21 5 34 30.500 - } 171,000 *€ -“ 
Louisiana ....eeeeeeeeee ! - - - - - - ° » J . ‘ 7 ic 3 | 
16,500 170 . 8,975 | i3} 18 190 | 106 | 14 61 5 88 16,637 | . 81,250 « 
669,600 | 6,411 | 3,010 297,500 310 | 581 3,394 | 3,730 | 1095] 6 42 510,624 | 363,250 | 2,326,950 « « i 
| 939,000 | 3,760; 720 180,907 181 221 2,707 | 2,070 | 1462} 9 36 273,439 | 1,003,000) 725,000 « « | 
Ohio 297,000 | 4,270 | 2,152 237,060 132 | 269 2,191 2,534} 1660; 905 394,700 | 280,000; 433,000 « « | 
Michigan......sscccsess - - - - - - - - ! - ° - | - as - 
IMMMDA.<.\ 00s ceven sing 43,000 675 | 300 28,220 38 57 | 495 | 386 1300) 677 44,200 . 300,000 « 
THINGS ....0+scecceccee - - - - - - } - | - | . ~ . - = « ; i 
RS 102,000 | 2,160 | 1,658 86,446 75 8D | 820 | 800 | 1094/| 10 00 142,900 . | 13,260 bales batting, | 
JOWE..c.rcrcccsccvccens | - - - - - - | - } - | - + s - - | 
ees - - - - - o | ww e a ’ 
CalOrMa ..ceeecesecees - - - - - - - - | - - - } - - - 
District of Columbia..... 85,000 | 960 “ 67,000 41 103 575 825 | 1402| 801 100,000 | 1,400,000 - . 
ans papeceeane amen arrears aoe mae a arene ora a a ae 
Total, ies tveace $74,501 031 | 641,240 }121,099 | $34,835,056 | 33,150 | 59,136 | $653,778 | $703,414 $61,869,184 | 763,678,407 27,873,6001bs. and bales.| 
! RincigMipleendhimdibatianmetanda’ Sitiebaaiehebae uta dvaigeleniamnitepaminientiiesitimemstmeniae’ 
C.—WOOLEN GOODS. 
, No. hands Entire wages | Average wages | 4, , al 
Tons | Value of | : Nd : | Value of Yards of 
State. | Capital Pounds of | of | allyaw employed. | per month. | - per month. entire prod- | cloth manu-| Sundries. 
| invested. | woolused.| coal. material. |< a tae T at ucts. factured. 
Males. Fem. Males. | Females. | Males. | Fem. | 
! otnateensia ea aaatetalinimel lie entation Zs dei sachin eS a ee 
DU onks edie | $467,600 | 1,438,434 - | 495,940 310 | 314 | $6,998 | $3,697 | g22 57 | gl 77 $753,300 | 1,023,020 1,200: Ibs. yarn. 
New Hampshire....| 2,437,700 | 3,604,103 | 3,600! 1,267,329; 926 | 1,201 21,177 | 17,451 | 22 84) 14 51 2,127,745 | 9,712,840 | 165,200 « « 
WO iar sass cc on 886,300 | 2,328,100 a 830.684 | 683 710 16,712 | 8,388 | 2450] 11 80 1,579,161 | 2.83),400 - 
Massachusetts...... | 9,089,342 | 22,229,952 | 15,400 | 8,671,671 | 6,167 | 4,963) 141,533 | 70,581 | 2295 | 1422) 12,770,565 | 25,865,658 | 749.550 « « 
Rhode Island....... | 1,013,000 | 4,103,370 | 2,032 | 1,463,900 987 771 20,431 11,708 | 2070; 15 18 2,381,825 | 8,612,400 46,000 « 
. ? ’ 3 ? 2 | | a ie } 
Connecticut........ 3,773,950 | 9,414,100 | 7,912 | 3,325,709 | 2,907 | 2,581 70,141 | 33,216 | 2412) 13 25 6,465,216 | 9,408,777 | . . 
BOW PME. 5. oc 00.05) 4,459,370 | 12,538,786 - | ,3,838,292 | 4,262 | 2,412 85,147 | 28,377 | 2146] 1141 | 7,030,604] 7,924,952 | 261,700 « « 
New Jersey........ 494,274 | 1,510,289 1,889 | ~ 548,367 4il 487 10,367 | 4,192) 2502) 8 59 1,164,446 771,100 | 350,000 “« «8 
Pennsylvania....... | 3,005,064 | 7,560,379 | 10,777 | 3,282,718 | 3,490 | 2,236 67,138 | 23,279 1920] 1040| 5,721,866 | 10,099,234 | 1,941,691 « « | 
Delaware ........56| 148,500 393,000 45 | 204,172 | 122 18 2,293 | 312 | 1879 | 17 33 251,010 152,000 | - . 
Maryland .......00. 244,000 430,300 100 | 165,568 | 262 100 4,875 | 1,189 1860) 11 89 295,140 373,100 - - 
Ves « scxsand 392,640 | 1,554,110 357 | 488,899 478 190 8,688 1,883 | 1815] 990} 841,013-| 2,037,025 | 398,705 « « 
North Carolina. ....| 18,000 30,000} - | 13,950 15 15 270 | 105 | 1800) 7 00 23,750 34,000 | : 
South Carolina..... - ~ s < > « - - | - - - - - } . | 
i ES 68,000 | 153,816 - | 30,392 40 38 1,099 | 536 | 27 47| 1410 88,750 | 340,660 
Le RA - * , . wae - - - Sh PITY - - | 
Alabama........... \ - - | - - De - © id - - = - - : 
Mississippi..... novel ‘ _ . ° é ee - - - - 
+HUADR. 660 sees ee! ~ - - | ‘ - - | - + - - - - - - 
Peeah+ss RY 8,000 30,000 i 10,000 4 4 80 80 | 2000 | 20 00) 15,000 | 14,000 4,000 blankets. 
ATRADGAS. ..ccccccce J * n . ~ _ é e . | - i . | > ‘ : 
Tennessee ....., nel 10,900 6,200 - 1,675 15 2 265 | 12! 1766| 400 6,310 . 2,220 hats. 
Kentucky. «2.0.0.5. 249,820 673,900 : 205,287 256 62; 3,919 689 1529; ll 11} 318,819 | 878,034 : 
roe Steet eesenee os 870,220 | 1,657,726 | 2,110 578,423 903 | 293) 18,191 | 3,250, 2014) 10 44 1,111,027 | 1,374,087 65,000 Ibs. yarn. 
Freee sete e ewes 94,000 162,250 - 43,402 73; 5i| 1,689 585 | 2165} 11 47 90,242 141,570 . : 
ndiane Sadids ti ti ‘ 171,545 413,350 90 | 120,486 189 | 57 | 4,122 630 | 21.8) | 11 05 205,802 | 235,500! 104,000 « « 
MNOS... eee 154,500} 396,964; 987; 115,967} 124) 54/ 2,798 676 | 2200) 12 52 206,572 | 306,995 | 137,000 « « 
ssouri...., sion of 20,000 80,009 | 1,071 | 16,000 15 | 10 480 | 65| R00; 6 50 56,000 12,000 6,000 pre. blankets. | 
Waa ciistt seeeneee 10,000 14,500 a 3,500 cn sae” 78 - ll 42 - 13,000 14,000 : > 
SEM oe eee ees 31,225 134,200 - 32,630 25 - 4 562 - + | 22 45 - | 87,992 36 ,v00 74,350 ibs. yarn. 
California ec esesseed o = 7 | ~ - | - | - - j - - ~ . - os o | 
Dit: Columbia pa 700 5,000} - 1,630 Wi - | 60 ‘ 3000; - 2,400 10,000 | 
Total......... .-| $28,118,650 | 70,362,929 | 46,370 | $25,755,988 | 22.678 | 16,574 | $489,039 | $210,901 | 943,207,555 | 82,206,652 | 4,294,326 Ibs. yarn. } 
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elements to ascertain the condition of some differ- 
ent set, producing results equally unsatisfactory to | 
the man of science, as they are often dangerous, if 
made the basis of the political economy and legis- | 
lation of a government. 

In addition to the effort to effect a general sym- | 
pathy or concert of action among nations, with 
reference to their periodical statistics, it has been 
my aim, in which I have succeeded, often in the 
absence of published records, to procure a know!l- 
edge of the exact condition of the people of all! 
classes in each country visited, as learn their 
true state, with reference to numbers, and the 
products of their agriculture and manufactures, 
theis social and moral condition, the state of edu- | 
cation, the price of labor, and the practical man- 
agement of the farming interests; in no case, | 
however, relying upon information not either ob- | 
tained from personal observation, or derived offi- | 
cially, and in a manner which can leave no doubt | 
of its correctness. My opportunities abroad will 
not only enable me to effect valuable improvements | 
in compiling our census, but it will be my aim to 
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Tons Bushels | Value raw : Value of | Value of 
State. Capital in- | Tons ore | mineral} coke and material, employed. month. per month. | pig iron other entire 
| vested. used. coal. charcoal. | fuel, &c. ; ; Sn a i products. | products, | 
} | Males. | Fem. Males. Fem. | Males. | Fem. i 
a re \ —— ————- Ss eeepaES NESE — —_— |—_—————_, | 
SE ee aN antler ket sk co $214,000 2,907}  - 213,970 $14,939 71}. - "| @1,562 - | $22 00 -. | 1,484 3 $35,616 | 
New Hampshire............- 2,000 500 - 50,000 | 4,900 10 =) i 180 . 18 00 - 200 - 6,000 | 
DOs c.xh sake boueos +3 ba 62,500 7,676 150 326,437 | 40,175 100 “cw 2,208 22 08 - 3,200 3 68.000 | 
Massachusetts...........0+- } 469 000 27,900 | - 1,855,000 | 185,741 263 | a | 7,238 ss 97 50 £ | 12,287 ‘ 995, 193 | 
Mhode Telandes sec .ccccsvicss - - | - - | a = w he S Z . y 4 Bee 
Connecticut........sse00e0e. | 925,600 | 35,450) —- 2,870,000 | 289,295 48} - 3,967 - 26 80 - 13,420 | $20,000 | 415,59 
EW HOUR donde cme evens | 605,000 46.385 | 20 3,000 074 | 321,027 505 | - 12,625 | - 24 96 - 23,022 12,800 597,99 | 
New Jersey......+00++ Korea | _ 967,000 | 51,266 | 20,865} 1,621,000 | 332,707 600; - | 12,7 ‘ 21 20 - 24,031 - 560,344 | 
Pennsylvania. ........eeeees 8,570,425 | 877,283 | 316,060] 27,505,186 | 3,732,427 9,285 | 9 | 201,039 $46 21 15 285,702 40,000 | 6,071,513 
PPGTRVOOIGE. 0. nc bc vetnenegcecéce - | - - - | Z ws | - os 4 a a o e 
Maryland ....cecccccscscecs | 1,420,000 99,866 | 14,088 3,707 ,500 | 560,725 1,370 - 27,595 - 21 27 - 43,641 96,000 1,056,400 | 
Vin gine, ooo 00 Lacaeesedcoes 513,800 67,319 39,982 1,311,000 158,307 1,115 14 | 14,232 96 12 67 86 22,163 - 521.994 | 
North Carolina..........s56. 25,000 | 900 - 150,000 27,900 26 | 5 | 208 22 8 00 4 40 400 - 12,500 | 
South Carolina,.....+6..-s.- - ~ - — - | - - a 7 - | 2 “ ~ 
OGRE 6 5.05: 0.3 cv chwedes eebas 26,000 | 5,189 - 430,000 25,840 135 | 3 2,355 15 17 44 5 00 900 28,000 57,300 | 
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Report of the Superintendent of Census. 
make the statistical facts useful to the country, 
by forming them into a report to be supplemental | 
hereto, the completion of which has been retarded || 
by my other official duties. i 
Another object had in view, was the précuring 
information with reference to the manner in which 
the various offices in Europe, especially those || 
connected with agriculture and statistics, are or- || 
ganized, and the manner in which the information 
obtained is made available to the government and 
people. To the attainment of these forme, the 
few weeks to which my time limited me, and the 
diversity of Janguages among those with whom | 
my investigations were pursued, interposed difii- | 
culties only surmounted by a zealous determina- 
tion to effect the duty undertaken—one in which || 
failure must have ensued, were it not. for the 
official character sustained in connection with the 
office here, and that with which the Department 
honored me, as its representative abroad: the one | 
enabling me to impart as much valuable informa- | 
tion to others as was solicited in return; the other | 
giving facilities of intercourse, and a claim to con- |! 
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2,413,750 | $10,346,355 | 23,541 





ESSIONAL GLOBE, . 


| sideration, which was never slighted by any 


| with statistical matters, several opportunities yw, 
| offered for bringing the object of MY Mission, he, 


| city, the Society of Actuaries at Richmond, and 


| me a place in their Board at one of its r 
| meetings. On each opportunity it gave me pleas. 
_ ure to present a full account of the character an 


| gress, for taking the Seventh Census, to make , 
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of a foreign Government. Officer 
In England, in addition to the free in 


, ; tercoyr 
enjoyed with the officérs of Government ; 


connected 


fore public audiences; and invitations were ten 
dered me to address the members of the Lonion 
Statistical Society at its annual meeting in tho, 


the British Association at Ipswich, during jtg 5). 
nual meeting, which was attended by Prince 4). 
bert, one of its members, and many of the moat 
distinguished literary and scientific gentlemen ¢ 
Great Britain and the Continent. The Statistic 


Council of Belgium, M. Quetelet, President, vay 


efular 


extent of our investigations, under the act of (‘yp. 


fair afid impartial exhibit of our progress jy 
wealth and numbers during the past ten years, and 
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. aame time urge the propriety of mutual ef- 
cowards the attainment of more uniform and 
statistical publications by different Govern- 

The propriety of this measure was felt 
uals who had made statistics a study, 
-essity for some action was universally 
and it affords me infinite gratification 
‘+e that an arrangement has been made for a 
| statistical Congress, to be held at Brussels, 
Dy Jleiam.) during the ensuing fall—a measure 


re ul 


forts 
ments 
by individ 
and the le 
conce jed; 


ch has received the approbation of several of 
; most distinguished statists of Europe, and 
tne i t ; > . 
from 


nated 


, Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, has been 

anointed a delegate to this Statistical Congress 
“pe "En ‘land. Heisa gentleman distinguished 
: sia bv his laborious researches and valuable 
. ributions to the science of political economy 
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which the most beneficial results are antici- 


1 statistical knowledge of the British empire, | 


, for the elevated position he holds as a public | 


®oerand man of letters. 


PLAN OF UNITED STATES CENSUS. 














with a condensed account of the most important 
events connected with its history, from its first 
settlement; exhibiting the progress of our whole 
social system, to the year 1850; also, in presenting 
as short accounts of each separate county, from 
the date of its settlement, with the date of its or- 
ganization; an account of its physical features, its 
| rocks, minerals, streams, timber, water, and adap- 
tation, naturally and artificially, to the purposes 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
3. In the general geological account of the State. 
4. In the account of its progress in population, 
from the First to the Seventh Census, inclusive, 
with tables of population, to make which correctly, 
ithas been necessary to refer to the original returns 
of the census twenty and thirty years back, as re- 
| hance could not be placed on the figures officially 
given in the printed work. 

5. In the review of its character for the health 
and longevity of its inhabitants, an account of the 
prevailing diseases and rates of mortality, with full 
tables, presenting a perfect history of the statistics 
of disease and mortality, and calculations of the 
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the Legislature of that State, the following language 
occurs, with respect to our designed classification, 
of such portiohs of the work as interested particu- 
larly the directors of that institution: “‘ Such a list 
‘will furnish valuable materials, never possessed 
‘to any extent before, for solving many highly 
interesting statistical questions; and its publica- 
tion is looked for with much interest. We shall 
endeavor, in our next annual report, to set forth 
the results of a careful analysis of the census 
returns, respecting the deaf and dumb.”’ 

So far as the judgment of the public press is 
concerned, its expression has been ceok more 
favorable than could be wished, with its imperfect 
knowledge of the plan, as expectations may there- 
by be raised which the results will not justify. 
None of the information, as imparted in the vol- 


}ume of statistics, has been promulgated, it being 
| considered indelicate to make known to the world 
information due first to the Head of the Depart- 
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In order that Congress may judge of the pro- || value of life among the several classes. aor ae , oes 
priety of the plan in contemplation for preparing || 6. In the number of new subjects embraced in| i ‘ - 5 
the tables of the population and other statistics, || the statistical details and in the manner of classifi- || States. > a 5 ¥ 5 . 
nd be fully advised of any new features intro- || cation, so as to admit of extracting all the essential | $ e = = ‘> 
d ed into other portions of the work, it has been || facts respecting the raw materials of each variety || § = | § = i 
deemed proper to prepare, in printed form, the || of manufactures, together with other features in || VAN AS ee ek — 
statistics of one State, of which copies will be || which the statist will perceive variations from any || SEB one once ¢tesees | Qh ciao ae . 
laid before the members of both Houses for their || previous census. | Gomaaee” et ees 9| | 6 3} . 
inspection. For this purpose the State of Mary- 1 _Allusion is not made to these things with the | Masonetiuantts... «<<< | 13 119 | 68 6 | 6 | 
land has been sdeaead, as best adapted, from its |! view to represent their advantages, or as predi- || Rhode Island...... +++. = 4 20 | 1 | 
central position and combination of more of the || cating any argument for their adoption. The plan, || oe ae aoe | “6 | - a3 13 | 6 
various elements which enter into our interests, || with all the disadvantages which must result from || New Lo 11 41 4%| 10 53 
than any other State of its limited extent. the sudden formation of a department for its eXe- || Pennsylvania.......... | 208} 380| 320/ Iso} 131 | 
‘It has been nly endeavor, according to the act, || cution, is the result of much study and reflection, || Delaware ........ ++... | 2 =] 13) ua} 2 
to arrange the facts **in the best and most conve- || and, it is thought, will prove useful. Should the || oo Geagegmasedqe | = 121 54 99 | ay 
nient manner for use.”’ ‘To judge of the character || work be found to possess real value, the result || Minn Deli... Set. Bl Bh ee 9 | 
of a statistical work in manuscript would require || must be attributed mainly to the abundant materials || south Carolina........ 18} - 6; - | | 
the long, laborious, and perhaps unsatisfactory || collected, and the zeal and intelligence of the per- || Georgia.....++.+++-+ | 35] 34 4| 3| 3 | 
investigation of a Cdamtaetiaal committee, and || sons employed thereon; some of whom are men || ier os caye'enseh ws > 19} | yo! “sl : 
Congress would be possessed of no means of || whose ability should secure a better remuneration, || Saisie cclcccsces, | 9} ie. ae 
forming an independent opinion of the matter. || which, it is hoped, Congress will be willing to || Louisiana...........++ i mi 8 
It has been deemed the more proper to lay before || accord. If, however, the general plan shall be || Texas...... i inmate <a ; Sal 1 | , 2 ea 
Congress a printed copy, inasmuch as the expense || considered faulty, or by its imperfect execution be || ete eee 33 4| i} a3) 4! 
of the entire work may readily be known, and || deemed unworthy of adoption, it will have been || ¢ ostucky........c0c00 | a} @5| 90! a 4 
some standard of excellence in execution clearly || well thus to bring it to the test, that it may be con- |} Ohio........002.eeeee: 8} 130) 18] 3 11 
ind intelligibly understood. '| demned. | Michigan...........++ } - o| 2 . | - 
The variations from the plans heretofore adopted || The work, of course, has not been submitted to || Seer ce scneser= iE eae Ese 
inthe compilation of the decennial census, with || the public for its judgment; but where opinions || wi.couri......... met Be “4 4 ae 
every portion of which the facilities of comparison || have been at all expressed, by those deemed good  Cixca deaanca vets eae 4 l | ats 
are maintained, consist: authority, on the propriety of our classifications, || Wisconsin .........--- bi hag 9 | “ A 1| 
1. In the form—that adopted being in conformi- || they have been invariably favorable. Some such || een rae ae nase 1 i ee a. 
ty with the size and appearance of the ‘‘American || have found their be into the public documents, || ——|—— |__| 
Archives.” | In the thirty-second annual report of the New TOtal 6. .ccescceneces 1,094 | 1,559} 1,901 | 377| 422] 
2. In accompanying the statistics of each State '' York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, made to | — — -—- 
ying . 
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the same time urge the propriety of mutual ef- | with a condensed account of the most important | the Legislature of that State, the following language 
"Office a t's towards the attainment of more uniform and || events connected with its history, from its first | occurs, with respect to our designed classification, 
ad statistical publications by different Govern- | settlement; exhibiting the progress of our whole | of such portions of the work as interested particu- 
COUR, . s te, The propriety of this measure was felt | social system, to the year 1850; also, in presenting | larly the directors of that institution: ** Such a lint 
Mected hy individuals who had made statistics a study, | as short accounts of each separate county, from || ‘ will furnish valuable materials, never possessed 
“8 Were ey the necessity for some action was universally | the date of its settlement, with the date of its or- || ‘to any extent before, for solving many highly 
lon : F - - 





conceded; and it affords me infinite gratification 
to state that an arrangement has been made for a 
general statistical Congress, to be held at Brussels, 
(Belg um,) during the emsuing fall—a measure 
which has received the approbation of several of 
the most distinguished statists of Europe, and 
from which the most beneficial results are antici- 


ganization; an account of its physical features, its 
rocks, minerals, streams, timber, water, and adap- 


|| tation, naturally and artificially, to the purposes 


of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
3. In the general geological account of the State. 
4. In the account of its progress in population, 
from the First to the Seventh Census, inclusive, 
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interesting statistical questions; and its publica- 
tion is looked for with much interest. We shall 
endeavor, in our next annual report, to set forth 
the resalts of a careful analysis of the census 
returns, réspecting the deaf and dumb.”’ 

So far as the judgment of the public press is 
concerned, its expression has been mo more 
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nated. ‘| with tables of population, to make which correctly, favorable than could be wished, with its imperfect 
nen of Mie. Porter, of the Board of Trade, has been || it has been necessary to refer to the original returns knowledge of the plan, as expectations may there- 
on appointed a delegate to this Statistical Congress || of the census twenty and thirty years back, as re-| by be raised which the results will not justify. 
“agare from England. Heisa gentleman distinguished liance could not be placed on the figures officially | None of the information, as imparted in the vol- 
<euler no less by his laborious researches and valuable || given in the printed work. ume of statistics, has been promulgated, it being 
a contributions to the science of political economy 5. In the review of its character for the health | considered indelicate to make known to the world 
Tham and statistical knowledge of the British empire, || and longevity of its inhabitants, an account of the || jnformation due first to the Head of the Depart- 
_ than for the elevated position he holds as a public || prevailing diseases and rates of mortality, with full 
ake g *, ; f letters || tables, presenting a perfect history of the statistics 
org officer and man of letters. || tables, pres g a per story 1€ Statistics a ll rR . oe 
38 In PLAN OF UNITED STATES CENSUS. of disease and mortality, and calculations of the G.—Number of Establishments in Operation. 
8, and In order that Congress may judge of the pro- || value of life among the several classes. ees. mee cere 2 
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ment, and through him to Congress; and it would 
not be decorous to forestall the dispassionate jadg- 
ment of either. 

it has seemed to me that a work, the expense 
of which is shared by the whole community, 
should be arranged, as far as possible, for general 
ulilily, and not a compilation of mere columns of 
figures, interesting only to the man of science, for 
levislative purposes or for reference, but should be 
so adapted that while it will furnigh practical 
information to the statesman and philosopher, and 
useful data to the legislator, it will contain, also, 
matters interesting to every portion of the com- 
munity, furnished somewhat in advance of those 
deductions from analytical investigations made 
years after its publication. ‘To this end, if sup- 
ported by the favorable opinion of Congress, it 
will be made to evolve all of instruction which 
zealous efforts, though limited ability, are capable 
of eliciting from the facts within such period of 
time as it must be accomplished without retarding 
its publication. 

It may be contended by some that the gazetteers 
furnish. most of the information we include. ‘To 
such it may be replied, that while these publica- 
tions possess great value, and are all replete with 
instruction, many present but a reprint of former 
editions, with the title page changed to suit the 
date, and a few unimportant alterations in other 
respects. Others may contend that the plan pre- 
sented takes within its scope subjects not leviti- 
mately embraced within that ef statistics. Such 
an opinion might be maintained by forming con- 
clusions from our previous publications; but they 
are, however, at variance with the best authority 
on this subject. The definition of atistics,’”’ 
as given by one author, consists in ** such a de- 


6* ot 


scription of a country, er any part, as gives the 

resent or actual state thereof.’’ But as itis only 
yy a thorough knowledge of the present state of 
the country and its inhabitants, with their cus- 
toms, habits, morals, health, and manners of life, 
that we can form an accurate estimate of the con- 
dition of the people, so to enjoy the knowledge 
necessary for the amelioration of their cireumstan- 
ces, or improve their condition, it is necessary to 
take a retrospective glance, and study their past 
history, and trace it to its first beginnings, as we 
survey a river to its source to acquire a knowledge 
of its geography or of the permanent character of 
its supplies. 


The term ** census” applies more particularly 


to wealth and possessions than to numbers. It, 


» understood by the Romans, who first used 
Livy, in his first book of the hi: tory of 
Rome, chapter 42, speaking of Servius Tullius, 


Says: 


was 8 
the term. 


** He then entered on the improvement of the civil polity 
of the utmost importance, for he instituted the census—an 
ordinance of the most salutary consequence in our empire, 
that was to rise to such a pitch of greatness, and according 
to which the several contributions in peace ynad war were to 
he discharged, not by every person indiscriminately. as for 
meriy, but according to the proportion of their s 


ay str 
am Vera: prop 
erties. 


And after describing the contributions required 
in proportion to the wealth of individuals, who 
appeared on a certain day every year, each in his 
own-century, and gave in the amount of his prop- 
erty, he continues: ‘In all these instances, the 
burden was taken from off the poor, and laid on 
the rich.”’ 

The census was completed with great ceremo- 
nies and offering of sacrifices, termed closing the 
lusttum. Inhis fourth book, he speaks of a ** sur- 
vey”? under the census, and a description of all 
the lands and houses, and the entire revenue of the 
Roman people, (B. C., 440.) Inthetweltth book, 
it is stated that ** The senate then received the 
survey of twelve colonies, presented by the cen- 
sors of those colonies.’’ aloe mentions that 
Augustus wrote with his own hand an exact ac- 
count of his dominions, which is terraed a * cen- 
sus.’’ Athough the term ‘census’? does not 
appear in our Constitution, it does appear in the 
title of the act of Congress, under which this office 
is organized, * An act for taking the Seventh and 
subsequent Censuses,’’ &c., the body of the act 
referring to the collection of statistics. But it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to go back to antiquity for 
the meaning of the term census, or that of siatis- 


ties, when we have such good modern authority | 
not only as to the meaning of the terms, but the | 





| ing very appropriate language: ‘* We feel, in 
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practical carrying into effect what the most dis- 
tinguished statists understand to be comprised 
within their meaning. The term ‘statistics’’ 
originated in England, with Sir John Sinelair, 
with respect to which, in the twentieth volume of 
his statistical account of Seotland, he remarks: 
‘*Many people wereat first surprised at my using 
‘the new words, statistics and statistical. The 


‘idea I annex to the term is an inquiry into the | 


‘state of a country for the purpose of ascertaining 
‘the quantum of happiness enjoyed by its inhabit- 


‘ants, and the means of its future improvement.” | 


With such an understanding of the term, he ap- 
plied the title ** Statistical Account”’ to a work, 
perhaps, of the greatest magnitude, importance, 
and public utility ever attempted by one individual, 
devoted to a perfect history of Scotland... Among 
almost numberless other features, the statistical 
account of Scotland contains the ancient and mod- 
ern names of each parish, its history, extent, the 
nature of the soil and surface, extent-and descrip- 
tion of sea-coast, lakes, rivers, islands, hills, rocks, 
caves, and woods, the climate, diseases, longevity, 
state of the church, manse, and glebe, the miner- 
als, mineral springs, eminent men, antiquities, 
parochial records, with an account ef the man- 
ners, habits, and customs of the people. 

The collection of the materials occupied seven 


years and seven months, and their compilation | 
“engaged 


the attention of nine hundred tearned 
men, and fill twenty volumes. Its publication 
led to a Parliamentary survey of England and 
Wales, on somewhat similar principles. ‘If 

milar aurvewve 7? ra arks the fi ler f Britis] 
similar Surveys, remarks the founder of oritish 
statistics, ** were instituted in the other kinedoms 
of Europe, it might be the means of establishing 


on sure foundations the principles of that most | 


important of all sciences, viz: political or statisti- 
cal philosophy—the science which in preference to 
any other, ought to be held. in reverence. No 
science (he continues) can furnish to any mind ca- 
pable of receiving useful information, so much 
real entertainment; none can yield such important 
hints for the improvement of agriculture, for the 
extension of our commercial industry, for regu- 
lating the conduct of individuals, or for extending 
the prosperity of the State; none can tend so 
much to promote the general happiness of the 
ee 

species. 

The example of all enlightened Europe sustains 
the views of Sinclair, although falling far, very 
far, behind him, in the extent embraced within 
their periodical statistics. * 


McCullough, in the introductory chapter to the || 


last edition of *‘ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’’ uses 
the following Janguage: **To arrive ata true 
knowledge of the laws which regulate the pro- 


duction, distribution, and consumption of national | 
wealth, we must draw our materials from a very | 
wide surface, study man in every different situa- | 


tion—resort to the history of society, arts, com- 
merce, and government; to the works of philoso- 


phers and travelers; to everything, in short, fitted | 
to throw light on the progress of opulence and | 


civilization. We should mark the successive 
changes which have taken place in the fortunes 


and eondition of the different ranks and orders of 
men i our own country and in others; should | 
trace the rise, progress, and decline of population | 


and industry; and, above all, should analyze and 
compare the influence of different institutions and 
regulations, and carefully discriminate the various 
circumstances wherein advancing and declining 
societies differ from each other. These investi- 
gations are so very complex and difficult, that it 
is not possible, perhaps, always to arrive ataright 
conclusion. But, though they may not be quite 
free from error, they are sufficient, when made 
with the requisite care and attention, to unfoid the 
principal sources of national opulence and refine- 
ment, and of poverty and degradation; and how- 
ever defective, they furnish the only available 
means for satisfactorily solving the various prob- 
lems in the science of wealth, and for devismg a 
scheme of public administration, fitted to insure 
the advancement of nations in the career of im- 
provement.”’ 

The commissioners for the census of Ireland, in 
1841, in the introduction to the census of that 
country, which comprises a folio of nearly 1,000 


| pages, and was published in 1843, use the follow- | 





a nes [Nov. 29 
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that a census ought to be a social survey 
bare enumeration.”’ : 

In connection with the population of Enelang 
they have published many large folio volumes’ 
containing maps of all the counties and boroye). 


» Not g 


in the kingdom. In other portions of Europe, c 
same expanded view is taken of what should op 
stitute a statistical work. 

The European statistical publications, in pojn, 


of execution, far exceed our own, which have 
heretofore been most inconvenient and unwield!, 
volumes. The only volumes in its Possession 
which the shelves of the royal library of Belgium 
are not adapted to hold, are those cf our last ce. 
sus, Which have occupied a place on the floor. be 
neath the shelves, for several years. The ines 
venient shape of these volumes has led to their 
destruction, almost entire extermination. Their 
extreme rarity, at this time, leads me to belieye 
that they have, in many instances, unfortunately. 
been used as so much waste paper, not esteemed 
worth the room they occupied. 

These explanations are deemed necessary oy!y 
for information relating to the views of cotempo- 
raneous nations, and not as an apology for what 
is deemed correct and proper. 

Our materials are more varied and of better char. 
acter, than any nation has ever possessed; and 
shall it be said that, insensible of their value, we 
have not known how to render them useful? 

Respectfully submitted, 
J.C. G KENNEDY 
Hon. Arexanper H. H. Srvarr, 
Secretary of the Depariment of the Interior. 
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Pension Orrice, November 20, 1851. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
annual report, exhibiting the operations of this 
branch of the Department for the past year: 


BOUNTY LAND LAW OF 28TH SEPTEMBER, 185). 

In view of its prominent importance at the pres- 
ent time, | commence with the progress made in 
the execution of the act of 28th September, 185), 
‘‘ oranting bounty land to certain officers and sol- 
diers who have been engaged in the military ser- 
vice of the United States.’ The act had been in 
operation about two months when I took charge 
of the Bureau, and claims had been filed under it 
averaging about eight-hundred and fifty per day. 
The force of the office was barely sufficient to dis- 
charge its current duties; the services of most of 
the clerks employed under the act of 1847 having 
been dispensed with. Nolegal provision had been 
made for the prompt dispatch of this extraordinary 
increase of business; and hence, when these claims 
were received they were deposited in a room pro- 
vided for the purpose, until arrangements could 
be made for their regular examination. Thov- 
sands of claims had thus accumulated when I en- 
tered upon the duties of the office, and they con- 
tinued to increase until the receipts were sometimes 
upwards of fifteen hundred per day. 

It became necessary at once to devise a suitable 
system for disposing of this mass; to prepare forms 
and books of registry, and to commence the issuing 
of certificates as soon as the same should be en- 
eraved and printed, as ordered by the Department. 
Nearly all ithe clerks employed in the service were 
new hands, unaceuainted with the business, and 
hence some considerable time elapsed before it 
could be fairly under way. 

The first certificates, or warrants, were issued 


| about the Ist of February; but, in consequence 


of the unavoidable delay at the commencement, 
the correspondence connected with this particular 
branch became exceedingly voluminous. Many 
of the claimants were aged, others in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and all anxious to avail themselves ol 
their country’s bounty. Notwithstanding these 
impediments, and others which might be men- 
tioned, nearly one hundred thousand claims have 
been registered to the Ist instant; upwards of 
seventy-six thousand have been adjudicated, and 
more than fifty-four thousand warrants issued to 
the same period of time, being nearly all the cases 
passed by the examining clerks which were In 
proper condition to be allowed. 

Up to the Ist of November, about one hundred 


fact, || and fifty-seven thousand cases had been filed, 








20, 


Ie 


ee 


after deducting such as were fully er par- 
iy acted on, upwards of eighty thousand still 

considered. The suspended cases (about 
tae thousand at the time mentioned) re- 
eh more labor than the same number of 


y  cléiane and give rise to a heavy corre- 


jeavings 





ther illustration of the progress made in 
uting the law, | have subjomed a tabular state- 

jrought down to the date of this re port, to- 
gether with an estimate of the probable cendition 
of th ings on the Ist proximo. 

‘It will thus be perceived, that in the short pe- 
sod of nine or ten months nearly as many cases 
by adjudicated under the act of September, 
1850, s the number presented for services in the 
Mexican war, and that a very large proportion of 
warrants have been issued. 

The number of cases filed under the act of 


t 


nave been 


1247, may bet SIMON Gtaia 660.civeces 4 0,345 
Of which there have been carried into war- 
rantS, OF SCTIP. «eee dec eee ere eeeereees -83,955 


Leaving suspended for various causes..... 6,191 
Since the last annual report 3,308 warrants have 
heen issued for services in the Mexican war. 
These necessarily required much time, care, and 
most of them being suspended 
ich labor is also employe d in the examinations 
necessary to prevent the issue of more than oue war- 
ttoaclaimant under both these laws. In many 
eases applicants filed separate applications f for their 
services in the several Indian wars, and in that of 
i812. So long as the regimental and State regis- 
tries were in arrear, there was no sufficient check 
to prevent this evil,and hence, ip some cases, two or 
more warrants have been issued to the same person 
for different services. These revistries, however, 
been brought up to date, and are now ke pt 
so: and most of the second issues have been pre- 
ented. Itis scarcely necessary to add, that, in 
cases of erroneous issue, prompt measures are 
\dopted to prevent injustice to the Government. 

The passage of the act of 28th September, 1850, 

aving induced inquiry into the rights of those 
who served in the war of 1812, many just claims 
service have been brought to light. The 
numerous qxeasinationn necessary to decide wheth- 

claimants under the act of 1850 had received or 
were entitled to bounty .for services in the war of 
1812, have materially increased the labors of the 
latter division in this office. Ninety-two warrants 
have been issued in the past year, under the acts 
of 24th December, 1811; 11th of January, 1812, 
and 10th December, 1814, and there are now 450 
suspended claims under those acts. 

Thus it will be seen that since the last report 
from this office there have been issued under the 
acts of 1811, 1812, and 1814, ninety-two warrants, 
to wit: 


jon, cases, 


1 
nave 


for that 


Acres. 
55 warrants for 160 acres each, am’ting to 8,800 


36 = do 40 do do 1,440 
1 do 320 do do 320 


Under the act of 11th February, 1847, 

3,026 war’ts for 160 acres each, am’ting to 484,160 
223 do 40 do do 8,920 
Under the act of 1850, to Ist Nov., 1851, 

9,990 war’ts for 160 acres each, am’t’g to 1,598,400 
19,543 do 80 do do 1,563,440 
24,668 do 40 do do 986,720 
and 63 certificates for 4100 each, in lieu of 160 
acres, and two certificates for $25 each, in lieu of 
40 acres. 

In the execution of the act of 1850, amendments 
have been occasionally suggested, to some of 
which it may not be improper to advert in this 
report. No provision has been made for flotilla 
men and other mariners who performed duty on 
land, and who were not eniitled to prize money. 
To all such it would seem to be just that the law 
should be extended, as well as to those who were 
in battle or in actual conflict with the enemy, but 
whose term of service was less than a month. It 
is also recommended that in cases where an officer 
or sofdier was living when the law passed, and 
who made application for its benefits, but died be- 
fore a warrant could be issued, leaving neither 
widow nor minor children, provision should be 
made for the benefit of the heirs at law. 

It being doubted whether the laws now in force | 
sufficiendy provide for the punishment of persons | 


Rigart of "the Conniondie of the Army. 


who may fraudulently issue, sell, or put in circu- 
lation any false or forged land warrants or certifi- 
cate, or shall forge the same, or in any manners 
either as principal or accessory, be concerned in 
the manufacture of such warrants, or procure the 
issue of the same, the sudject is respectfully recom- 
mended to your notice. 
PENSIONS. 
The paper marked A contains a statement of 


the number ef pensioners on the rolls ef the 
United States and the District of Columbia, but 
not including the navy pension rolls, which will 


be the sub ject of a separate and distinct commu- 
nication. From this statement it appears that the 
whole number on the rolls is 19,61]—a slieht dim- 


| ination compared with the year preceding. 


| der the several invalid acts, 


The paper B shows the number of pensioners 
added to the rolls since the last annual re port; and 
the number of deaths returned in the same period 
will be tound in statement C 

The paper marked D exhibits the number of 
pensioners who have been paid in the first and 
second quarters of the year 1851; and the paper 
marked E is a statement from the books of the 
Third Auditor of the balances in the hands of the 
several pepsion agents at the date of their last 
reports. ‘ 

The whole amount expended for pensions du- 
ring the past year, ending the 30th September, is, 
as far as can be ascertained, $1,439,848. In order 
to present the financial branch of the pension sys- 
tem ina more intelligible form than the means or 
materials in the office itself can furnish, I respect- 
fully that suitable provision "anal be 
made for auditing its accounts under the imme- 
diate supervision of the head of the bureau. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 

The whole number of persons pensioned under 
the act of 18th March, 1818, is 20,485; of whom 
1,383 yet remain on the rolls, and 546 received 
payments during the first and second quarters of 
the present year. ‘There were only 1,155 persons 
pensioned under the act of March 15, 1828, which 
was confined in its operation to officers of the old 
Continental Army who served to the end of the 
var, and to soldiers who enraged and served for 
the same period. Of that number 128 only re- 
main on the rolis, 49 of whom were paid in the 
first and second quarters of the year. Under the 
act of 7th June, 1832, the most ¢ emprehensiv e and 
liberal in its provisions of any which relate to rev- 
olutionary services, 32,986 have been admitted to 
the rolls; of whom 4,813 now remain, and of that 
number 2,028 were paid in the first and second 
quarters of the year, as will appear more fully 
from document marked D. 

WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY MEN. 

The number pensioned under the act of July 4 

1836, is 5,068, and the number now on the rolls 





sugcrest 


under that act and the act of July 21, 1848, is 
2,774. Under the act of July. 7, 1838, 11,191 wid- 
ows who married prior to January 1, 1794, were 


entitled to five years’ pensions; but of that num- 
ber 186 received their allowances in full during the 
first two quarters of the present year. Thenum- 
ber pensione ad under the act of February 2, 1848, 
during life or widowhood, is 5,790, of w hom 4,294 
are now on the rolls; and the number pensioned 
under the act of 29th July, 1848, which extended 
the period of marriage to 1800, is 960, who are 
still on the rolls according to the returns. 
INVALID PENSIONS. 

The number of pensioners now on the rolls un- 
is 5,359; being an in- 
crease of 617 since the last annual report, and the 
number who have drawn at the several agencies in 
the first two quarters of the year is 3,827. 

MEXICAN WAR. 

The act of 21st July, 1848, made certain provis- 
ions for the widows and orphans of officers and 
soldiers in the Mexican war. The nember who 
have received the benefit of the act, and are now 
on the rollsyis 1,750. 

Even from my brief experience in the adminis- 
tration of the pension laws, I am satisfied they 
need a thorough revision by the competent author- 
ity. In some instances, at least, there has, in my 
judgment, been a gradual departure in practice 
from their original spirit and design, and radical 
changes have been effected bya series of prece- 
dents various and conflicting in their character. 
| It cannot have escaped notice that the generous 
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and humane provisions made for 
the revolutiona iy war, and their immediate 
nections and descendants, have from tame 
been diverted from their old chann 
upen ret “ipients not orginally contemplated. In 
manner it may be well g suestioned wi hether the 
early legislation in behalf of the families of those 


who were slain in battle, 


the survivors of 
* con. 
to um 


els and bestowed 


} 
ike 


or in behalf of survivors 
disabled by wounds or disease contracted 
public s 


in the 
seryjce, has not been ere atly enlars red by 
construc ah | beyond its original policy and design. 
W hatever difference of opinion may exist, how- 

there can be none as tothe 
more efficient regulations 
than now exist for the prevention and punishment 
of frauds 


ever, upon this subject, 


necessity of enacting 


against the Government. For the pres- 
ent, t respectfull y suggest the revival of the act of 
3d - of f March, 1819, entitled “An act re rulating 
the payments to Invi lid pensioners,” = *h [ be- 
lieve was incautiously repealed by act of the 
14th July, 1832. The law first ref cies to required 


inv alid pe nsionersto beexamined biennially by twe 
surgeons or physicians, to show that the disabil- 
ity continued, as a AS Its he oct It is believed 


that the revival of this act the next semi- 
annual period of payment would rid the pension 
rolls of. many who were placed there disease 
contracte d, especially in the war with Mexico, and 
who are now restore «i to the enjoyment of sound 
health. is more that n doubiful 
whether any aut horit y exists in the office to strike 
from the rolls, unless it can be clearly shown that 
the pr ee were originally obtained by fraud, 
That frauds have been of common occurrence in 
recent applications has been proved by the inves- 
tigations ofan agent in ea W estern States. 
Out of one hundred and two cases examined in 
one of these States thirty- -SIX only were found en- 
titled: and in another, out of one hundred and 
twenty -nine cases only thirty-one applicants were 
deemed suffic iently disabled to recenve pensions. 

Frauds, however, are not confined to any par- 
ticular branch of the system. The acts 
founded on revolutionary service have been fruitful 
in furnishing facilities to offenders; and some new 
enactments, for their more certain detection and 
punishment, seem to be absolutely necessary. 

VIRGINIA HALP-PAY CLAIMS. 

The half-pay claims examined and allowed since 
the Ist of November, 1850, under the act of Sth 
July, 1832, amount to the sum of $41,490, inclu- 
ding $5,289 04, the aggregate amount of two claims 
adjusted by the late Commissioner. About twent 
cases, afier careful examination, have been disal- 
lowed, either from a defect of evidence, or be- 
cause not embraced by the act of 1832, and half 
of that number have been suspended for additional 
proof, Ln ps ally at the request of the parties in- 
terested. A few only, on partial ex- 
amination, to have any validity , remain to be acte “d 
on. A number ofc ommiutation ¢ laims are on file, 
but, in cor weequene e of a prohibitory order from 
the Department, have not te n been considered. 

I cannot forbes ar to urge the importance of such 
a reorganization of the force of this aa 
shall, in some cases at — securé a higher com- 
— for services rendered, and a more just 

gard to the qualific siined required, The present 
dam of the chief clerk I particularly reeommend 
to your notice as altogether inadequate. In other 
bureaus, officers of the same grade, with duties I 
am sure not more arduous or responsible, and cer- 
tainly not more important with the 
public interests, are more liberally rewarded; and 
I do not doubt, 1 should be prese nied 
to the proper vod ority, it could not fail to receive 
the most favorable consideration. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, J. E. HEATH, 

Commissioner of Pensions. 
Hon. Arex. H. H. Srvarr, 
ee of the Interior. 
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various 
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bureau 
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f the subject 


Report of the Commander of the Army to the 
Secretary of War. 


[Accompanying the President’s Annual Message. } 





Heapevarters or THe Army, 
W asuineron, Vovember 21, 1851. 
Sin: The organization of the Army, its actual 
numbers on the rolls, and its distribution among 


|| divisions, departments, and posts, are exhibited by 
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the returns of the Adjutant General, appended to 
this report, viz: 

1. Organization of the Army of the United States 
as established by law, marked A; : 

2. General returns of the Army, showing the | 
present numbers borne on the rolls, B; 1 wae 
3. Positions of distribution of the troops within 

the Eastern Division, C; 

4. Positions or distribution of the troops within 
the Western Division, D; 

5. Positions or distribution of the tréops within 
the Pacific (or third) Division, E; and 

6. Statement of the number of recruits enlisted 
from October 1, 1850, to September 30, 1851. 

Our military posts have been generally visited 
in the past year by the inspectors-general, whose 
reports show a satisfactory state of discipline. 

Within the same period many wholesome re- 
forms have been ordered in the several adminis- 
trative (financial) branches of the service, which, 
without impairing the efficiency of the troops, 
cannot fail, in another year, to effect a large dimi- 
nution of expenditure. | allude, more particularly, 
to General Orders No. 1, January 8, 185], ‘to 
promote the health of the troops and to reduce the 
expense’’ of subsisting men and horses at remote 
»osts—as on the Indian frontiers of Texas, of New 
i California, and Oregon—by systematic 
gardening and farming. This will be made more 
than probable by considering the details of that 
order, hereto annexed. 

To effect another considerable saving, it is pro- 
posed to abandon Fort Atkinson, at the Great 
Crossings of the Arkansas; as also Forts Kearny 
and Laramie, on the Platte river, which are dis- 
tant from the Missouri (say at Fort Leavenworth) 
400, 310, and 640 miles, respectively. ‘The three 
distant posts being in regions which almost forbid 


| it is feared, be inevitable. The experiment, how- | 


' met with favor in the Military Committees of the 


attempts at farming or gardening, they can only 4 


be supplied with necessaries for man and horse by | 
land transportation, and at prices the most enor- 

mous. The object being to protect the lines of 

emigration to New Mexico and Oregon, the pro- 

posed substitutes for the abandoned posts are some 

two or three annual columns of dragoons or 

mounted riflemen, as in former years, experience | 
having shown that small bodies of horse traversing 
the prairies as far as the gorges of the Rocky 
Mountains, and always seen in a condition to pur- 
sue and to strike, exert a greater pacific influence 
over the wild Indians than would, perhaps, ten 
times the number of troops, in the same country, | 
tied down throughout the year to a few fixed po- 

sitions. ‘Thecolumns setting out from high points 

of navigation on the Missouri, at the beginning of 
the grazing or buffalo season, and returning early 

in the autumn, would cost but little more than if 
they had remained at the steamboat landings. 

I must here repeat (from my reports of 1849-"50) 
that experience continues to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity, for peace objects alone, of a moderate in- 
crease of the army. 

In the former of those reports I specified, for the 
protection of our new frontiers and the execution 
of a treaty obligation in favor of Mexico, the ad- 
dition of two new regiments, with an increase from 
42, 50, and 64 privates per company of artillery, 
infantry, dragoons, and riflemen, respectively, to 
84 privates in all companies. 

No new regiment has since been added; but by 
an act, approved June 21, 1850, (second section.) 
the President was authorized ‘to increase the 
number of privates in each and any of the com- 
panies of the existing regiments of the Army,”’ 
‘* at the several posts on the Western frontier, and at 
remote and distant stations, to any number not ex- 
ceeding seventy-four.”’ 

Under this provision of law, the President, June 
22, 1850, (General order No. 20,) directed that 
some 90 companies out of 158 should be carried up 
to the new maximum strength of 74 privates each. 

If Congress would authorize a like extension in 
the remaining 68 companies, add two to the 48 of 
artillery, and organize the fifty companies into five 
instead of four regiments as at present, with a 
new regiment of mounted riflemen, it would give 
us (which might suffice) a nominal force of 15,353 
enlisted men, (exclusive of officers,) or only 3,416 
more than the peace establishment of 18]5-’21. 
oe. see my annual report of November 3, 


With the proposed augmentation of the Army, || 
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Report from the Secretary of State. 
on the supposition that the whole be kept in a 
state of activity resembling a campaign, it is pos- 
sible that our extended frontiers may be guarded 
against Indian depredations, and our treaty obli- 
gation to Mexico faithfully executed. Left with |! 
our present numbers, a failure in both objects will, 


ever, is now again on foot, with extraordinary 
zeal and energy, under the directions of three 
distinguished officers—Brevet Major General P. 
F. Smith, in Texas; Brevet Brigadier General 
Hitcheock, on the Pacific, and Brevet Colonel 
Sumner, in New Mexico. 

In connection with the proposed new regiment 
of mounted riflemen, I beg to sugegest—should one 
be added to the Army—that the authority given 
to the President by the act of 1850, cited above, to 
equip and mount as cavalry any number of foot 
soldiers, (artillery and infantry,) might be re- 
pealed. This mode of creating cavalry, on the | 
spur of the moment, has always proved a fatlure, 
accompanied by a great loss of arms, horses, and | 
horse-equipments, as well as a loss of efficiency 
in the foot soldiers on returning to their proper 
duties. 

As a company cannot be divided, gxcept mo- 
mentarily, the advantage of extending the number 
of privates in each, besides obtaining a large 
augmentation without the expense of an additional 
officer, is that, in many cases, a single company 
becomes sufficient to guard a post before occupied 


| by two; two a post requiring three or four, &c.; 


thus enabling the same regiments to guard an | 
increased extent of frontiers. 

‘‘.4 bill to increase the efficiency of the Army by a | 
retired list for disabled officers’’ thas several times 


two Houses of Congress. One with that title | 
passed the Senate September 6, 1850, and would 
no doubt have become a law if a direct vote on its | 
merits could have been taken in the House of | 
tepresentatives, It may be added that the meas- |! 
ure would not have cost the Treasury a dollar | 
extra; and hence we may hope it will be taken up 
anew by the present Congress. || 
dy the ‘* act (September 28, 1850) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for,” 
&c., Congress gave two dollars a day extra pay 
to all commissioned officers and double pay to all 
enlisted men whilst serving in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia up to the Ist March, 1852, when the extre 
compensation will cease unless renewed by Con- 
gress, and this I hope may be done for the period | 
of two or three years; and the same extras, and 
for the same reasons, extended to the officers and | 
men serving in New Mexico. 

The Constitution declares that a ** well-reculated 
militia [is] necessary to the security of a free || 
State,’’ and gives power to Congress ‘‘ to provide || 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mi- 
litia.”’ 

Highly important as the subject must be,on- , 
sidered, it would hardly find a place in a report of 
so limited a range as this were it not that it must 
always be in the future (as it has been in the past) 
the fortune of our regular troops in time of war to 
find themselves in the open field and behind for- 
tifications; in attack, as well as in defence, side by | 
side, with larger masses of our militia or volun- | 
teers. If these—no matter what their valor and | 
patriotism—should, from deficient organization, | 
arms, instruction, or discipline, be compelled to 
give way before an enemy, disaster on the spot | 
and disgrace to the country would be almost in- || 
evitable. Hence, and from a long professional 
experience, I beg to submit the remarks which | 
follow. || 

A uniform organization of the militia was es- 
tablished by the act of May 8, 1792, (since but | 
slightly modified,) and $200,000 have annually 
been appropriated towards “‘arming the whole 
body of the militia of the United States”’ since the 
act of April 23, 1808—making a total of $8,600,000. | 

So much in respect to organizing and arming. 
For disciplining, Cengress has passed the act May 
12, 1890, **to establish a uniform mode of dis- 
cipline and field exercise for the militia of the Uni- | 
ted States,’’ the first section of which directs ‘that 4 
‘the system of discipline and field exercise which 
‘is and shall be ordered to be observed by the regu- 
‘lar Army of the United States in the different || 
‘corps of infantry, artillery, [cavalry,] and rifle- }, 


/army’”’ have recently been published, prescribed 
=) 


+mounted riflemen,) in three pocket volumes; 94 
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‘men, shall be observed by the militia in the exe, 
‘cise and discipline of the said corps, respectively 
‘throughout the United States.” ; we 

Such systems of “ disciphine and field exercige” 
(or instruction) for every branch of ** the resuls, 
and ‘gratuitously distributed to our rezular officers 
viz: Est. Cavalry Tactics, (including dragoons and 
Instruction for Field Artillery, horse and foot, in 
one volume; and, 3d. Infantry Taclies, for infantry 
of the line, light infantry, voltigears, and foot rife. 
men, in three pocket volumes. And, being pyre. 
scribed for the regular army, the same Systems 
are, by the act of 1820, equally prescribed for oy; 
militia officers. Hence, as in the case of arms ang 
equipments, it would seem that they ought gratyj. 
tously to be ‘transmitted to the several States 
composing this Union and Territories thereof, to 
each State and Territory, respectively, in propor. 
tion to the number of effective militia,’ &e.; which 
is the precise language of the act in respect to the 
distribution of arms and equipments, and might be 
applied to the distribution of the books also. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $40,000 
per annum, for five successive years in every half 
century, would spread the means of military dis- 
eipline or aaieeal instruction (brought up to the 
science and experience of the age) throughout the 
militia of the Union, and the books above enumer- 
ated furnish, by the texts, plates, explanations, 
and remarks, the means of self-instruction for both 
officers and men. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, with high re 
spect, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

To Hon. €. M. Conran, Seeretary of War. 


UTAH TERRITORY. 


Report from the Secretary of State. 


In the House of Representatives, January 9, 
the following message from the President, with the 
documents accompanying it, was received and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In answer to the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 15th ultimo, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to the Territory of Utah, I trans- 
mit a report from the Secretary of State, to whom 
the resolution was referred. 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 

W asnineton, January 9, 1852. 





| To the President of the United States: 


The Secretary of State, to whom has been re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 15th ultimo, requesting the President 
to communicate to that House all such informa- 
tion as ** may be in his possession, calculated to 
‘ show the actual condition of things in the Ter- 
‘ritory of Utah, and especially to enable the 
‘House to ascertain whether the due execution 
‘ of the laws of the United States has been resisted 
‘or obstructed; whether there has been any mis- 
‘application of the public funds; and whether the 
‘personal rights of our citizens hate heen inter- 
‘fered with in any manner,’’—has the honor to 
lay before the President the papers mentioned in 
the subjoined list, which contain all the informa- 
tion in this Department called for by the resolution. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAN. WEBSTER. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

WasuineTon, January 8, 1852. 





List of papers accompanying the report of the Secre- 
of State to the President of the eighth of January, 
1852. 

Mr. Bernhisel to the President of the United 

States, with inclosures, December 1, 1851. 

Mr. Snow to the President of the United States, 

September 22, 1851. a 
Governor Young to the President of the United 

States, October 20, 1851. 
Report of Messrs. Brandebu 

Harris, to the President of the 

cember 19, 1851. 

Mr. Harris to Mr. Webster, January 2, 1852. 


, Broeehus, and 
nited States, De- 
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Mr. Harris to the President, with inclosures, 
anuary 2, 1852. 
Ji Baraka to the President of the United 
Sates, December 30, 1851. 
~ Governor Young to the President of the United 
States, September 29, 1851. 
~ Memorial signed by members of the Legislative 
Assembly of Utah to the President of the United 
States, September 29, 1851. 





From John WM. Bernhisel, Esq., Delegate from Utah 


Terrilory, to the President—December 1, 1851. 
To the President of the United States: 


Sin: Agreeably to your request, I have the | 


honor to inform you that the news of the organi- | 
ty 


sation of the Territory of Utah was most gratefully 
received by its inhabitants. 
cave of the bill establishing the government, and 


the appointment under it of officers, executive and | 


judic ial, reached Great Salt Lake City about Christ- 
mas or New Year last, and was greeted by the 
fring of cannon and every other demonstration of 
enthusiastic joy. The Governor took the oath of 
office soon afterwards, but the Territory was not 
fully organized until the beginning of August. 
The 4th of July, the last glorious anniversary of 
our independence, was celebrated at Great Salt 
Lake City with considerable eclat. The officers 
not residents of the Territory, reached the scene 
of their duties a fortnight after, on the 19th of 
July, with the exception of Judge Perry C. Broc- 
chus. 

The officers were all respectfully and hospitably 
received. They showed themselves pleased with 
the condition of the Salt Lake settlement, and the 
comforts which the industry of its inhabitants had 
gathered around them in their Alpine home; al- 
though they found the California prices which pre- 
vail there, and the expenses of living under them, 
incommensurate with the rate of salary granted 
them by the United States. 
therefore, | am the bearer of a petition, of which I 
enclose you a copy, praying Congress for an in- 
creased remuneration. And though as yet, owing 


The news of the pas- | 


At their request, | 


to the pacific character of our eee, no case is | 


known to have occurred which may invoke the 
action of the court or its officers, this request will 
not, perhaps, be deemed unreasonable. I left Utah 
Territory upon the Ist of September last. Up to 
that date the harmony and peace prevailing be- 


tween the different officers of the Government and | 
the people continued undisturbed. The only state- | 


ments that I have seen to the contrary appear to 
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be based upon a letter enclosed, which has ap- | 


se in some of the public prints, purporting to 


have been written by a judicial officer of the Gov- | 


ernment, and dating from Salt Lake City, Sep- 
tember 20, 1851. As I have as yet received no 
mail from the Territory, nor any information of 
any kind about its affairs since my departure, I 
am left to the letter alone for the evidence which it 
contains, and to this I beg to refer you with some 
attention. Jt declares that “not only were the 
‘ officers sent here treated with coldness and dis- 
‘respect, but that the Government of the United 
‘States, on all public occasions, whether festive or 
‘religious, was denounced in the most disrespect- 
‘ful terms, and often with invectives of great bit- 
‘terness;”’ and proceeds to mention too instances 
to substantiate this statement. 

At the occasion first named, the celebration of 
the 24th of July, the putative writer (if I may em- 


poy the expression) was not present. udge 
rocchus did not arrive in the Territory till the 
17th of August. But I was present. had the 


privilege of listening to Governor Young’s remarks 
attentively, and therefore know that he made no 
reflections injurious to the public services or pri- 
vate character of the late lamented President Tay- 
lor, or in fact any allusions to him whatever, that 
[can remember. The writer’s statement, there- 
fore, is so fax untrue. 

_ The second ‘ instance” also is open to correc- 
tion. Its statement is, that the writer being com- 
missioned by the Washington Monument Society 
to procure for them a block of marble, apprised 
Governor Young of the trust committed to his 
hands, and expressed a desire to address the people 
on the subject, when assembled in their greatest 
number; that the Governor, in order to accede to 
his request, upon the Monday following ‘ respect- 
fully and honorably introduced” him for the purpose, 


~.. 


to a meeting of at least three thousand people; 
that he spoke for two hours, during which he was 
favored with the unwavering atiention of his audi- 
ence; but that he then, by his own statement, *‘in- 
cidentally thereto (as the Mormons supposed’’) 
attacked the Governor and people, and concluded 
by what they cannot but have taken as a most 
wanton insult, ** that if they would not offer a 
block of marble in full fellowship with the people 
of the United States, as brethren and fellow-citi- 
zeus, they had better not offer it at all, but leave 
it unquarried in the bosom of its native mountain.”’ 
[ de not remark upon this strange mode of spring- 
ing an insult upon a public meeting, after its 
patience had been tried by a two hours’ oration; 
impolitic, one would think, in a judicial officer de- 
sirous to keep the peace, or an agent of the Wash- 
ington Monument Society wishing to obtain a 
tribute to the memory of the Father of his Coun- 
try, but merely ask you to observe that the public 
attack of the ** judicial officer’? upon the Governor 


| of the Territory, aspears also to have been based 


upon Mr. Young’s alleged expressions upon the 
memory of General Taylor, which certainly were 
not cast upon the occasion to which I have already 
adverted. : 
The letter-writer states, moreover, that at the 
celebration of the 24th of July, ‘ that the orator of 
‘the day spoke bitterly of the course of the United 
‘States towards the Church of Latter Day Saints, 
‘in taking a battalion of men from them for the 
‘war with Mexico, while on the banks of the 
‘Missouri river, in their flight from the mob at 
‘ Nauvoo; that the Government had devised the 
‘most wanton, cruel, and dastardly means for the 
‘accomplishment of their ruin, overthrow, and 
‘utter extermination; at which time also Governor 


‘ Young denounced, in the most sacrilegious terms, 
> 


> 


‘President Taylor.”’ I again repeat, the writer 
of the preceding extract was not present at the 
celebration to which he refers. There were some 
ten or twelve orators on that occasion, and the 
whole day was occupied by their speeches; but I 
heard no such language as [ have quoted, nor any 
other which could be construed into the slightest 
disrespect toward the Government of the United 
States. All the officers of the Government who 
were then in the Territory dined with the Gover- 
nor on that day. Iam not aware that a single 
incident occurred to mar its gaiety and good fellow- 
ship. 

he Government did not Take from us a bat- 
talion of men, but one of its most gallant officers 
made a call for volunteers, and Mr. Young said 


| in reply: ** You shall have your battalion at once, 


if it has to be a class of our Elders.’’ More than 


five hundred able-bodied men promptly responded 
to the call, leaving their wives and children on the 
plains, and five hundred teams without drivers; 


| and rendered efficient service in the war with the 


Mexican Republic. 

When I took my departure from Utah, the 
architect of the contemplated capitol was busily 
employed in preparing the plans and drawings for 
the building, and the Governor was very desirous 


| thatthey should be completed, and a daguerreotype 


of them taken to be exhibited by me to the Presi- 
dent and members of Congress, in order that they 


‘| might see what kind of building it was proposed 


| to erect. 


But it was not designed to commence the 
erection of the building until the ensuing spring. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully and 
truly, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN M. BERNHIZEL, 
Delegate from Utah. 
Unitep Srates Horer, December 1) 1851. 


Printed slip enclosed with Mr. Bernhizel’s eommu- 
nication to the President. 


Extract of a letter from a judicial officer of the Gov- 
ernment, at Great Salt Lake City, dated September 
20, 1851. 


I shall leave for the States on the Ist October, 
and most gladly will I go, for I am sick and tired 
of this place—of the fanaticism of the people, fol- 
lowed S their violence of feeling towards the 
‘* Gentiles,”’ as they style all persons not belonging 
to their Church. I have had a feeling and personal 
proof of their fanatical intolerance within the last 
few days. I will give you a cursory view of the 


}! circumstances and the scene. 
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As soon after my arrival here as my illness would 
permit, I heard from Judge B. and Mr. Secre- 
tary H. accounts of the intolerant sentiments of 
the community towards Government officers and 
the Government itseif, which filled me with sur- 
prise. I learned that not only were the officers 
sent here treated with coolness and disrespect, but 
that the Government of the United States, on all 
public occasions, whether festive or religious, was 
denounced in the most disrespectful terms, and 
often with invectives of great bitterness. 1 will 
mention a few instances. The 24th July is the 
anniversary of the arrival of the Mormons in this 
valley. It was on that day of this year that 
they assembled to commemorate that interesting 
event. The orator of the day, on that occasion. 
spoke bitterly of the course of the United States 
toward the Church of * Latter Day Sainis,”’ in 
taking a battalion of their men from them for 
the war with Mexico, while on the banks of 
the Missouri river, in their flight from the mob 
at Nauvoo. He said the Government of the Uni- 
ted States had devised the most wanton, cruel, and 
dastardly means for the accomplishment of their 
ruin, overthrow, and utter extermination. 

His Excellency Governor Young, on the same 
occasion, denounced, in the most sacrilegious 
terms, the memory of the illustrious and lamented 
General and President of the United States, who 
has lately gone to the grave, and over whose tomb 
a nation’s tears have scarcely ceased to flow. He 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Zachary Taylor is dead and gone to 
hell, and I am glad of it!’’ and his sentiments 
were echoed by a loud amen from all parts of the 
assembly. Then, rising in the excegs of his pas- 
sion to his tiptoes, he vociferated, ‘'J prophesy, in 
‘ the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the priest- 
‘hood that is upon me, that any other President of 
‘the United States, who shall lift his finger against 
‘ this people, will die an untimely death and go to 
‘hell.’ This kind of feeling I found pervading 
the whole community, in some individuals more 
marked than in others. 

You may remember that I was authorized by the 
managers of the Washington National Monument 
Society to say to the porn of the Territory of 
Utah, that they would be pleased to receive from 
them a block of marble or other stone to be de- 
posited in the monument ‘‘as an offering at the 
shrine of patriotism.’’ 1 accordingly called on 
Governor Young and apprised him of the trust 
committed to my hands, and expressed a desire 
to address the people upon the subject, when as- 
sembled in their greatest number. He replied that 
on the following Monday the very best opportuni- 
ty would be presented. Monday came, a id I 
found myself at their Bowery, in the midst of at 
least three thousand people. I was respectfully 
and honorably Saaienal by ‘*HirExcellency”’ to 
the vast assemblage. I made a speech, though so 
feeble that I could scarcely stand, and staggered 
in my Webility several times on the platform. 

I spoke for two hours, during which time I was 
favored with the unwavering attention of my au- 
dience. Having made some remarks in reference 
to the judiciary, | presented the subject of the Na- 
tional Monument, and incidently thereto (as the 
Mormons supposed) I expressed my opinto 28 in 
a full, free, unreserved, yet respectful and digni- 
fied manner, in regard to the defection of the peo- 

| ple here from the Government of the United States. 

endeavored to show the injustice of their feelings 
towards the Government, and alluded boldly and 
feelingly to the sacrilegious remarks of Governor 
Young towards the memory of the lamented Tay- 
lor. I defended, as well as my feeble powers 
would allow, the name and character of the de- 
parted hero, from the unjust aspersions cast upon 
them, and remarked that, in the latter part of the 
assailant’s bitter exclamation that he ‘* was glad 
that General Taylor was in hell,’’ he did not exhibit 
a Christian spirit, and that if the author did not 
early repent of the cruel declaration, he wold per- 
form that task with keen remorse upon his dying pil- 
low. I then alluded to my nativity; to my citizen- 
ship; to my love of country; to my duty to defend 
my country from unjust aspersions wherever I 
met them, and trusted that when I failed to defend 
her, my tongue, then employed in her advocacy 
and praise, might cling to the roof of my mouth, 
and that my arm, ever ready to be raised in her 

| defence, might fall palsied at my side. I then told 
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the audience if they could not offer a block of mar- 
ble in a feeling of full fejlowship with the people 
of the United States, as brethren and fellow-citi- 
zeus, they had better not offer itat all, but leave it 
unquarried in the besom of its native mountain. 
At the close of my speech the Governor arose 
and denounced me and the Government in the most 
brutal and unmeasured terms. 

The ferment created by his remarks was truly 
fearful. It seemed as if the people ({ mean a large 
yortion of them) were ready to spring upon me 
like hyenas and destroy me. The Governor, while 
speaking, said that some persons might get their 
hair pulled or their throats cut on that occasion. His 
manner was boisterous, passionate, infuriated in 
the extreme; and if he hed not been afraid of 
final vengeance, he would have pointed his finger 
at me, and I should in an instant have been a dead 
man. Ever since then the community has been 
i» a state of intense excitement, and murmurs of 
yersonal violence and assassination towards me 
ave been freely uttered by the lower order of 
the populace. How it will end! do not know. I 
have just learned that I have been denounced, to- | 
vether with the Government and officers, in the 
bowery again to-day by Governor Young. I hope 
I shall get off safely. God only knows. J am 
in the power of a desperate and murderous set. I 
however feel no great fear. So much for defend- 
ing my country. 

[ expect all the officers of the Territory, at least 
Chief Justice B., Secretary Harris, and Captain 
Day, Indian Agent, will return with me, to return 
here no more. 





Great Sart Lake Ciry, Sept. 22, 1851. 
To his Excellency Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States: . 

Sir: For reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
Judges Brundeburg and Brocchus, and Secretary 
Harris, leave this Territory for the States next 
week. 

But I, for reasons satisfuctory to myself, have 
thought best to write you a line, stating that afier 
the causes which led to this unhappy event occur- | 
red, I used all my influence to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, but failed. : 

Did my sense of duty require me to return 
without consulting you, the duties ] owe to my 
little family would forbid my undertaking the 
journey so late in the season. Should you, or 


.Congress, on inquiry into the facts, be of the | 


opinion that I also ought to return, that opinion 
can be made known to me, and it shall then be | 
done according to your wishes. 

I forbear to state the facts for the reason that 
Judges Brandeburg and Brocchus, and Secretary 
Harris will see you in person, and also Doctor 
Bernhisel, delegate from Utah, who will be able 
to inform you much better than I can by letter. 

It is proper to state that Doctor Bernhisel left 
here before the main facts occurred which led to 
this event; he, therefore, will have to be informed 
of them by the people here. 

have the honor to subscribe myself your obe- 
dient servant, Z. SNOW. 





Great Savtr Lake City, October 20, 1851. 
To Millard Fillmore, » 
President of the United States: 

Sir: Owing to the peculiar situation of our Ter- 
ritory in relation to public officers, I presume 
again to address you afew lines. You will please 
to recollect, that at the close of my last communi- 
cation, the Legislative Assembly was still in ses- 
sion. It so continued until the third instant, at 
which time they adjourned until the first Monday 
in January next, when they will resume their sit- 
ting. 

Upon the departure of Mr. Secretary Harris, 
and the two Judges Messrs. Brandeburg and 
Brocchus, the Legislative Assembly proceeded to 
redistrict the Territory, and assigned the remaining 
Judge, the honorable Zerubabel Snow, to perform 
the duty of holding all the district courts in the 
Territory until other judges shall be appointed 
and enter upon the discharge of their duties. 

3Jeing extremely inconvenienced for the want of 
a Secretary, and apprehending some considerable 
delay might occur before another would appear, 
I took the liberty of appointing one, to act in that 


teport from the Secretary of State. 


office pro tem., until the disability should cease to 
exist, or the vacancy be filled by the President. 
Dr. Willard Richards is the gentleman I have so 


| appointed, who would be a good selection for that 


othce, if the President and Senate should feel in- 
clived to favor him. The proceedings of the 
Legislature will be forwarded as soun as they 
can be arranged in proper form. 

Lalso beg leave to add, that, upon Indian Af- 
fairs, | have never received any instructions; the 
Indian agent, Mr. Holeman, came here, but 1m- 
mediately left to attend a treaty at Laramie, which 
he had preéngaged to do. He has not returned to 
this place since. Mr. Day accompanied the of- 
ficers, and it is presumed that upon meeting with 
Mr. Holeman they all returned to the States to- 
gether; no report has been received from any of 
them as yet,except Mr. Rose, who is now tn this 
city. IL shall report to the proper department, to 
which I refer you for further particulars. My ob- 
ject in mentioning this subject in this letter, is to 
keep you authenticated, in order that the proper 
instructions may be had in this superintendency. 

‘the Indians are generally peaceabie, with the | 
exception of those on Mary’s river, where it has 
become very unsafe to travel. These Indians 
have never been under the influence of the settlers 
of this Territory. Itis proposed by some of the 
citizens to make a settlement, and establish a 
trading post in the vicin@y. If the heretofore 
favorable influence of such a proceeding shall in 
like manner be successful and prevail in that re- 
gion, thedesired security will be obtained, and the 
traveler, with the usual and necessary caution, can 
go in safety. 

With sentiments of high esteem, I remain, sir, 
most truly your humble servant, 

IRIGHAM YOUNG, 
Governor of Utah Territory. 





Report of Messrs. Brandebury, Brocchus, and Harris, || 


to the President of the United States. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sin: [It becomes our duty as officers of the 
United States for the Territory of Utah, to inform 
the President that we have been compelled to with- 
draw from the Territory, and our official duties, 


in consequence of an extraordinary state of affairs | 


existing there, which rendered the performance of 
those duties not only dangerous, but impractica- 
ble, and a longer residence in the Territory, in 
our judgment, incompatible with a proper sense 
of self-respect, and the high regard due to the 
United States. 


towards the Government and officers of the United 
States in aspersions and denunciations so violent 
and offensive as to set at defiance, not only a just 


administration of the laws, but the rights and | 
feelings of citizens and officers of the United | 


States residing there. 

To enable the Government to understand more 
fully the unfortunate position of affairs in that 
Territory, it will be necessary to explain the 
extraordinary religious organization existing 
there—its unlimited pretensions, influence, and 
power; and to enter into a disagreeable detail of 
facts, and the language and sentiments of the 
Governor and others high in authority, towards 


the Government, people, and officers of the United | 


States. 


We found upon our arrival that almost the ), 


entire population consisted of a people called Mor- 
mons; and the Mormon Church overshadowing 
and controlling the opinions, the actions, the prop- 


erty, and even the lives of its members; usurp- | 


ingand exercising the functions of legislation and 
the judicial business of the Territory; organizing 
and commanding the military; disposing of the 
public lands, upon its own terms; coining money, 
stamped ‘* Holiness to the Lord,’’ and forcing its 
soulation at a standard fifteen or twenty per 
centum above its real value; openly sanctioning 
and defending the practice of polygamy, or plu- 
| rality of wives; exacting the tenth part of every- 
thing from its members, under the name of tith- 
| ing, and enormous taxes, from citizens, not mem- 
| bers; penetrating and supervising the social and 
| business circles; and inculcating, and requiring, 


AL GLOBE. 


We have been driven to this |! 
course by the lawless acts, and the hostile and | 
seditious feelings and sentiments of Brigham | 
Young, the Executive of the Territory, and the | 
great body of the residents there, manifested | 
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as an article of religious faith, implicit obedjep,, 
to the counsels of **the Church,’’ as Paramount 
to all the obligations of morality, society, q)j,. 
giance, and of law. oe 
At the head of this formidable organizatio 
styled ** The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter” 
day Saints,’’stood Brigham Young, the Governo, 
claiming, and represented to be, the Prophe: ,} 
God, and his sayings as direct revelations from 
Heaven, commanding thereby unlimited sway oye, 
the ignorant and credulous. His opinions and 
wishes were their opinions and wishes. He Was 
consulted by them, upon almost every subject, gs 
an oracle. No man pretended to embark in ayy 
kind of business without his permission, or ey. 
ciliating him by a deferential consultation. |, , 
word, he ruled as he pleased, without a rival o- 
opposition, for no man dared question his 
thority. 
| Congress having established a territorial goy. 
ernment for this people, and extended the Cons. 
tution and laws of the United States over them, we 
were not only anxious for a cordial cooperation 
of all the officers and people in the organization of 
the Territory and a faithful administration of the 
laws, but equally anxious to avoid everything iy 
the execution of our duties that would be likely 
to exhibit a conflict between the Government and 
the Church. Our main reliance was upon Brig. 
ham Young, the Governor, for no man else could 
govern them against his influence, without a mili- 
tary force. As he had ‘sought, and been honored 
with the office of Executive of the Territory, we 
presumed he was well disposed towards the Goy- 
ernment, and would wield his unbounded influ. 
euce to secure respect and obedience to the Goy- 
ernment and the laws. 

But in this we were disappointed. He madeus 
feel, upon our arrival in the Territory, in a manner 
that could not be mistaken, that he was jealous of 
his power as head of the Church, and hostile to 
|| the Government of the United States and its off- 
cers, coming there to perform this duty, under 
the organic act. 

One of the undersigned (Chief Justice Brande- 
bury) arrived in the Territory on the 7th of June, 
a month and more before any of the other officers 
from the States. He availed himself of the earli- 
est day after his arrival not only to pay his re- 
spects to Governor Young, as Executive of the 
Territory, but to inform him that he was there 
ready to enter upon his official duties, and for that 
purpose invited the United States Attorney, Mr. 
Blair, (a Mormon,) to accompany and introduce 
him. Before the hour arrived, however, on the 
day appointed, Mr. Blair called to say that the 
Governor’s engagements would prevent an inter- 
view that day, and proposed another time to call 
/ upon his Excellency. At the appointed time, an- 
| other effort was made, ia company with Mr. 
Blair, who led the way to the office occupied by 
the Governor. The Chief Justice was requested 
to tarry upon the stairway until Mr. Blair ad- 
vanced to open the door and make inquiry if the 
Governor could be seen. He was anticipated, 
however, by the Governor’s clerk (an Englishi- 
man) meeting him at the door, and after a few 
words between them in an under tone, returned 
_ with the information that the Governor was not 
in, and with many regrets for this second failure. 
Satisfied that this was the result of design on the 
| part of the Governor, no further effort was made 
to see him. This conduct of the Governor was 
/known in the community, and afforded much 

merriment to some of the Mormons. We were 
informed afterwards that Mr. Blair had made 
| several private applications to the Governor to 
know if he would allow an interview to the Chief 
Justice, but he refused, declaring that ‘* he did not 
wish an introduction, for none but Mormons 
should have been appointed to the offices of the 
Territory, and none others but d—d_ rascals 
would have come amongst them.’’ We refer to 
| this incident now, only to show the feelings of the 
Governor towards the Government and officers at 
| this early period. 
| 
| 


au- 


| On the 19th of July, another of the undersigned 
(Secretary Harris) arrived, in company with 
Judge Snow and Messrs. Babbit, Bernhisel, Day, 
| and Rose, the two last-named being Indian sub~ 
| agents. A few days afterwards, the Secretary was 


invited by the Governor to be present at an inter- 
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view between him and Mr. Babbit.. This inter- 
view was made the occasion of a violent exhibi- 
tion of his yg and abuse of M re Babbit, and 
of the Govérnment and officers, ** intended for 
-. Secretary,” as the Governor afterwards de- 
clared, ‘* to let him know what kind of people he 
had to deal with.’ These were but manifesta- 
tions of that hostile feeling, the murmurs and 
mutterings of which were rife throughout the 
community, and intended that it should not escape 


tne 


"Seis the occasion of celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Mormon pioneers into 
the Valley, (the 24th July,) an immense con- 
course of their people were assembled from all 
parts of the Territory. ‘Those of us then in the 
Territory were invited to be present and _partici- 
ate in the festivities of the occasion. We were 
seated upon the stand or platform, with a number 
of the leading men of the Church, including the 
present delegate in Congress, (Hon. John M. 
Bernhisel.) The Governor rose to address the 
audience, and a profound silence ensued, as is 
always the case when he rises to speak. After 
reflecting in terms of condemnation upon the al- 
jeged hostility ef General Taylor to the Mormons, 
and to giving them a government, he exclaimed, 
ina loud and exulting tone, ‘* But Zachary Tay- 
lor is dead, and in hell, and I am glad of it.’’ 
Then drawing himself up to his utmost hight, and 
stretching his hands towards heaven, he declared 
in a still more violent voice, ‘‘and I prophesy in 
the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the 
Priesthood that’s upon me, that any President of 
the United States who lifts his finger against this 
people shall die an untimely death, and go to 
ial.’ To this sentiment there came up from 
those seated around us, and from all parts of the 
house, loud and mingled responses of ** Amen !’’ 
«Good !”? ** Hear!”’ 

With the invitation to be present on this occa- 
sion, was included an invitation to dine with the 
Governor. Although we believed the occasion of 
our presence was seized upon by the Governor to 
show us how brave and independent he could be 
in his declarations, and with what impunity our 
feelings could be outraged and insulted, we were 
forced, from an indisposition to produce a rupture 
and break off our official relations so soon after 
our arrival, to smother our indignation and mingle 
in the parade of a dinner. 

Upon a subsequent occasion, (the 6th of Sep- 
tember,) in reply to the remarks made by one of 
the undersigned (Associate Justice Brocchus) upon 
the subject, before a large audience, the Governor 
reiterated and declared, ‘*I did say that General 
Taylor was dead and in hell; and I know it.” A 
man in the crowd, seemingly to give the Governor 
an opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out and 
said: ‘* How do you know it?” To which the 
Governor promptly answered, ‘‘ Because God told 
me so.’’ An Elder, second only to the Governor 


in the Church, (Heber C. Kimbal,) laying his | 


hand on the shoulder of Judge Brocchus, added, 
“Yes, Judge, and you'll know it, too; for you’ll 
see him when you get there.” 

Upon the occasion before referred to, (24th of 
July,) another speaker, (D. H. Wells,) late chief 
justice of the State of Deseret, declared, that ‘in 
‘the winter of 1838-39 the Church was expelled 
‘from the State of Missouri by a murderous mob, 
‘under the exterminating order of Governor Lil- 


‘burn W. Boggs;” that ‘in the year 1844, on | 


‘the 27th day of June, the mob of Illinois mur- 
‘dered in cold blood the Prophet Joseph, and Pa- 
‘triach Hyrum Smith, while confined in jail under 
‘the guarantee of safety, and pledge of the Gov- 
‘ernor, Thomas Ford;’’ and that when they had 
left their homes in 1846, in the most inclement 
season, and were pursuing their toilsome march 
westward, ‘‘the Government of the United States 
‘required a battalion of five hundred men to leave 
‘ their families in this precarious situation, without 
‘money, provisions, or friends, other than the God 
‘whom they serve, to perform a campaign of over 
‘two thousand miles, on foot, across trackiess des- 
‘erts and burning plains, to fight the battles of 
‘their country; even that country which had af- 
‘forded them no protection from the ruthless 
‘ruffians who had plundered them of their prop- 
‘erty, robbed them of their rights, waylaid them 
‘in their peaceful habitations, and murdered them 
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‘ while under the safecuards of their pledged faith. 
* That country that could have the berbari/y, under 
‘such peculiar circumstances, to make such a re- 
‘quirement, could have no other object in view 
‘than to finish, by extermination, the work which 
‘had so ruthlessly begun.”’ 

Upon the same occasion another speaker (W. 
W. Phelps, one of the “‘ Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Deseret’’) declared, as a just cause of hos- 
tility, that ‘* the Mormons were proscribed by the 
‘United States—he had two wives, others of his 
‘brethren had more, and brother Brigham Young 
‘had still more, and none of them dare return to 
‘the United States with their families; for their 
‘dirty, mean, little, contracted laws would im- 
* prison them for polygamy.”’ 

Upon the following Sunday, the Mayor of the 


istration of the laws, required a cordial and coni- 
dential intercourse between the officers. The 
Governor, however, announced after our 
arrival, in the presence of Mr. Harris and others, 
with great temper, that “he had ruled that people 
for years, and could rule them again, and he would 
kick any man out of the Territory who attempted 
to dictate to, or advise him jn his duty.”” Uuder 
such circumstances, no communication could be 
had with the Executive, with any regard to self- 
respect, or without apprehensions of personal in- 
sult; especially as we were looked upon as offen- 
sive intruders, rather than coérdinate branches of 
the Government. 


soon 


tie asked for no advice, and none was yolun- 
teered by any of us, and he was free to proceed 
in the performance of his duties as he thought 


city, Jedediah M. Grant, in eulogizing the proper. 
‘strength of the Mormons, exultingly declared The act of Congress required him to have a 
from the pulpit, in presence of one of the under- census taken, so as to apportion the number of 


signed, (Mr. Harris,) ‘*that now the United 
States could not conquer them by arms.”’ 
Brigham Young, the Governor, announced, with 
great vehemence, from the stand and to individ- 
uals, while the feelings of the people were thus 
excited by such sentiments, ‘that he had ruled 
‘that people for years and could rule them again; 
‘ that the United States judges might remain in the 
‘ Territory and draw their salaries, but they should 
‘never try a cause if he could prevent it.”’ 
Another speaker, already referred to, standing and a delegate to Congress, and it prescribed the 
second in the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) en- qualifications of voters, and who should be eligible 
couraged by the example set him by the Governor, | to these offices. Regardless of these directions 
declared, ina speech ata public meeting, ‘* thatthe | and of all forms, and in contempt of the organic 
‘ United States officers might remain in the Terri- | act, he issued a proclamation, without the seal of 
‘ tory so long as they behaved themselves and paid || the Territory or signature of the Seeretary, order- 
‘their boarding; but if they did not, they (the || ing the election to be held under “the provisional 
‘ Mormons) would kick them to hell, where they | laws of the State of Deseret.”’ 
*‘ belonged.” ‘ 
A The Governor announced, upon another occa- 
sion, from the pulpit, * that he was not opposed 
‘to the Government of the United States, but it 


representatives and councillors to-each county; 


but he apportioned them without taking the census. 
We were informed that a census had been taken 
when the application was made by the ** State of 
Deseret’’ for admission into the Union, but it was 
so false and exaggerated that a census 
would have betrayed the fraud. The act further 
required that he should fix the time and places, 
and appoint the persons, who should superintend 
the first election for councillors, representatives, 


correct 


This proclamation 
4| and many other papers were requested by the 
Secretary, but never furnished, and, of course, no 
‘*‘Executive record’’ could be made of the same. 
No notice was given in it as to the qualifications of 
‘was the d—d infernal corrupt scoundrels at the || voters, and those who were eligible to office, nor 
‘head of it.”” He applied this to Congress, as he |) were any persons named to hold the elections. 
afterwards explained it, declaring ‘‘ that the pres- || The consequence was, that unpaturalized foreigners 
‘ent Administration had done them some justice, 
‘but no thanks to them, for it was God Almighty 
‘made them do it.”’ 
| Upon another occasion two of the undersigned 
| (Judge Brandebury and Brocchus) attended 
church on the Sabbath, and were invited to take 
seats upon the stand or platform. Secretary Har- 
ris had ceased to attend, to avoid hearing the Gov- 
ernment aspersed and denounced. Judge Broc- 
chus had just recovered from a sick bed, and had 
not had an opportunity of attending church be- 
fore. The preacher, Professor Spencer, of ‘* the 
University of Deseret,’’ among other expressions 
of ill feeling, declared that ‘‘ the laws and policy 
of the United States Government were intended to 
oppress the poor’’—and turning his eyes upon us, 
in presence of this large audience, further declared 


| officiated at the elections, voted, and were elected 
as representatives, and to offices not authorized 
by the act. The proclamation and election were 
a burlesque upon the order and decorum required 
by the organic act, and sprung from the determi- 
nation of the Church to do as she pleased in such 
matters. 

He was also authorized and required by the 
same act, to appoint all officers not provided for 
in the bill, who should continue in office until the 
end of the first session of the Legislature. Yet 
there was not a sheriff, justice of the peace, or 
constable in the territory, legally qualified to aet, 
when we left, (excepting one or two justices of 
the peace appointed a few days before,) and crim- 
inals went at large, untried and unpunished, so 

| far as the United States judges could interfere. 


| ** the Government of the United States isa stink || The Church, as usual, punished some, as it was 
in the nostrils of Jehovah, and no wonder the | reported, and allowed others to go free. A few 


| Mormons wish it down. We can save it by 
Theocracy, but rather than save it any other way, 
we will see it d—d first.”’ Another Mormon, 
(Albert Carrington,) in refusing to join in 
firing a salute on the 4th of July, declared to 
Judge Brocchus and others, that the United States 
was going to hell as fast as it could, and thesooner 
the better.”’ 

This man arrived in the Territory with Judge 
Brocchus; is an Elderin the Church, and expressed 
but the feelings and wishes of the residents there j ' 
in sympathy with him. United States, from Utica, New York, on his way 

These are but a few of the many seditious and || to Salt Lake City, by a member of the Church, 
hostile declarations, which it would be impossible |, and the remains brought into the city and buried, 
to enumerate, made by Governor Young, and || without an inquest, the murderer walking through 

| others in his presence, from the pulpit; and scarce- |, the streets afterwards under the eye of the Gov- 
ly an opportunity was suffered to pass without | ernor, and in his society, some of the relatives 
opus the people and Government of the Uni-| of the deceased residing there, and members of 
ted States, in language profane and, at times, ob- || the Church, afraid or disinclined to act. It was 
scene. Indeed, the officers seemed to be looked || reported, and believed by many, that the murder 
| upon as the mere toys of the Governor's power— |, was counseled by the Church, or some of its lead- 
he treating them as he pleased, according to his | ing members; and such an impression would par- 
capricious humor—sometimes encouraging a hope || alyze the hand of any one inclined to interfere. 
for a better [state] of affairs, to make the next This rumor received much force, from the intimacy 
outbreak of hostility and insult the more marked || betwe@i the offender and the leading members of 
_and humiliating. the Church, before and after the commission of the 
| ‘The many important duties to be performed in || offence. He was several weeks in the city, and 
| the organization of the Territory, and the admin- |, unknown, as well as his location, to any of us; it 


days before we left, we understood a posse of men 
were sent by the Church in pursuit of some horse 
thieves. Some of them were arrested, tried, and 
fined a hundred dollars, and others discharged. 
A man was tried in an adjoining county for an 
alleged offence, by a member of the Church, pur- 
porting to be a judge, without a jury, and con- 
victed and punished. 

About the same time, a cool and deliberate 
murder was committed in the Territory upon the 
body of a Mr. James Munroe, a citizen of the 
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was the common talk that he intended to kill Mr. 
Munroe; he was permitted to go out sixty or 
eighty miles to meet his intended victim, and none 
of these men who knew the fact lifted an arm or 
a voice to prevent the deed. He met Munroe, 
who was unarmed; invited him out of his camp; 
took a seat and talked half an hour with him, and 
then rose up, bade him farewell, and blew his 
brains out with a pistol! We have no doubt, 
however, that if he had been tried, an entire ac- 
quittal would have followed, as was the result in 
Kebruary last, in the case of the murder of Dr. 
John R. Vaughan, a citizen of Indiana, there on 
his way to California, and the murderer suffered 
to go unpunished. How many other crimes and 


offences were punished or passed by we know not. | 


The Governor was thus true to his declaration, 
that ‘*the United States judges should never try 
a cause if he could prevent it,’’ for we had not an 
officer to summon a jury, or executeé warrant, 
subpena, or any kind of process, except in cases 
in which the United States was a party, when 
the marshal would be bound to act. 

Congress appropriated twenty thousand dollars, 
to be applied under the direction of the Governor 
and Legislature in the erection of public buildings. 
The Governor no sooner received this money 
than he appropriated and used every dollar of it, 
or a greater portion of it, in payment of debts 
due by the Morman Church, and in a few days 
after its arrival in the valley it was on its way to 
the United States in other bende. We were not 
present at its actual payment, but it was a matter 
of public notoriety and talked of by the gentle- 
men who epee it. This occurred about the 
last of July. 

Those of us, then, in the Territory, powerless 
and compelled to be observers of all these things 
on account of the omnipotence of the Church and 
the Governor, determined to report the facts in 
writing to the President of the United States. Be- 
fore an opportunity for a safe transmission of such 
a report presented itself, one of the undersigned 
(Associate Chief Justice Brocchus, who arrived in 
the Territory on the 17th of August) addressed a 
large meeting of the people on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, in behalf of the Washin ton Monument Asso- 


ciation, having been commissioned by the man- | 


agers thereof to ask of the people of that Territory 
a block of marble or other stone to be placed in 
that structure, ‘‘ as an offering at the shrine of pa- 
triotism.’’ As the life, character, and services of 
Washington were intimately blended with every- 
thing relating to the Government and institutions 
of the United States, the occasion was supposed to 
be an appropriate one to disabuse the mia of the 
Mormon people of the false and prejudicial opin- 
ions they entertained towards the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and thus to arrest 
that flow of seditious sentiment which was so free- 
ly pouring forth from their bosoms towards the 
country to which they owed their highest patriot- 
ism and their best affections. We had remained 


there up to this period, and submitted in silence to | 
almost every species of indignity and mortification | 
rather than take any step that would produce dis- 


cord and involve the territorial government in 
difficulties. It was in this spirit that we preserved 
silence, until the favorable opportunity, above 
alluded to, was presented, when we unanimously 
concurred in the opinion that it was not only a 
matter of right, but also of duty, to have the atten- 
tion of the people directed to the errors of their 
opinions in holding the Government of the United 
States and her citizens as enemies to them, and the 
seekers of their ruin and extermination. Such 
opinions were daily inculcated by the leaders of 
the Church upon the fanatical credulity of the 
masses of the people. They were taught to be- 
lieve that the General Government sympathized 
with those whom they regarded as their persecu- 
tors in the States of Illnois and Missouri, and 
desired their overthrow and utter destruction. The 
natural result of such convictions was a feeling of 
deep-seated hostility towards the Government and 
Se the United States, which was every day 
»ecoming more deep and inveterate under the 
teachings of their spiritual leaders. We believed 
that to confront and remove those false impres- 
sions, thus shamefully instilled into the popular 
mind, would be to ay 


tious sentiment in the Territory, and thus revive 


| 


| judges, and fixing the times for holdin 


up the fountain of sedi- | courts, as one of the undersigned (Judge 
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that sensé of patriotism and loyalty, the manifest 
absence of which was then a serious obstacle to 
the successful operation of the Territorial Govern- 
ment, and threatened, if not corrected, to become 
much more serious infuture. It was in pursuance 


of this design that the address above alluded to was 
made, 


ous opinions in regard to the Government from 
which he held his commission, without indulging 
in terms of invective and rebuke. His remon- 
strances against these opinions, and the hostile 
feelings resulting from them, were calm and dis- 


passionate, and in good faith intended to effect the | 


salutary purpose of producing peace and concord 
between the various branches of the Government 
and good will towards the United States. 


The address was entirely free from any allu- 
sions, even the most remote, to the peculiarreligion * 


of the community, or to any of their domestic or 
social customs. 


or any sentiment that could have been tortured 
into a design on the part of the speaker to inflict 


wentonly a wound upon the hearts of his hearers. | 


At the close of the address, the Governor arose 
and denounced the speaker with great violence, 
as ‘* profoundly ignorant, or willfully wicked ’’— 
strode the stage madly—assumed various theat- 
rical attitudes—declared he ‘‘was a greater man 
than ever George Washington was’’—‘‘ that he 


knew more than ever George Washington did ’’— | 


that *‘he was the man that could handle the 
sword’’—and ‘‘ that if there was any more dis- 
cussion, there would be pulling of hair and cutting 
of throats.’’ Referring to a remark of the speaker, 
thatthe United States Government was humane and 


kindly disposed [towards] them, he said, ‘‘ I know | 


'*the United States did not murder our wives and 
‘ children, burn our houses, and rob us of our prop- 
‘erty, but they stood by and saw it done, and never 


‘opened their mouths, the d——d scoundrels.” | 


By this time the a of the people was lashed 
into a fury like’ his own. 

tered, there wasa prompt and determined response, 
showing beyond a doubt, that all the hostile and 
seditious sentiments we had previously heard were 
the sentiments of this people. 


surrounded us. 
his finger towards us, as an indication of wish, we 
have no doubt we would have been massacred be- 
fore leaving the house. The Governor declared 
| afterwards ‘ that if he had crooked his finger, we 
would have been torn to pieces.”’ 
Upon the next and succeeding days, these de- 
nunciations of the officers and the Government 
were renewed, as we were informed by a number 


of citizens, and continued in their meetings, by the | 


Governor and other leading members of the 
Church, with increased vehemence. The Gov- 
ernment was denounced, and the officers too, in 
language so vulgar and obscene, that decenc 

would blush to hear it. We were now satisfied, 
that with such sentiments and feelings pervading 
the community, towards us and the Government, 
the performance of our official duties would be 


impracticable, and to remain and be compelled to | 
hear these offensive and seditious denunciations, | 


disagreeable beyond endurance. The Governor 
had been accustomed, as many of the leading men 


there informed us, to enter the legislative hall, ur- | 
der the provisional State government, and dictate 
what laws should or should not be passed, and | 


the court and jury rooms to indicate what ver- 
dicts should be rendered,and he had given us 
ample evidence that he was equally omnipotent 
and influential with the Mormon people onli the 
territorial government. It required no overt act, 
or violence, to defeat the spirit and object of the 
organic act, under an apparent compliance with 
, all its requisitions. 
of a Legislative Assembly as before described, but 
they were the creatures of his will, as the result 
shows. 
of the Mormon Church and under the same reli- 
| gious obligations, were subject to the same control. 
He had gone through the form of dividing the 
Territory into judicial districts, assigning the 
the 
ran- 


| derbury) had prepared the proclamation for him. | 


In the course of that address the speaker 
endeavored, in good faith, only to correct errone- | 


It contained not a single expres- | 
sion of bravado or unkindness or harsh rebuke, | 


To every sentence ut- | 


Those of us present felt the personal danger that | 
If the Governor had but pointed | 


He had ordered the election | 


The other territorial officers, members | 
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But he had declared “that the United Sta), 
judges should never try a cause if he could a 
vent it,’’ and it required no overt actgo effect 1); 
purpose. The omission to appoint proper o 
to issue and execute the various writs and way. 
rants—to summon juries, and perform other ¢) ties 
in the organization of courts and administratio, 
of the laws, palsied the judiciary of itself. . 
apart from this, we have no doubt he would jay, 
fulfilled his own prophetic declaration, by the jy. 
ternosition of his power as head of the Church, 
repel parties and business from the courts, ana 
force them to the disposal of the Church upon its 
own terms—screen criminals from arrest and tyiq) 
—drive off witnesses and make the court a mock. 
ery and the judge an object of ridicule. They 
continued their proceedings in the disposal of jyqj. 
cial business after our arrival the same as before 
regardless of the organic act, or our authority in 
officers. We were fully satisfied, that what was 
done under the organic act by the Governor tar. 
dily and carelessly, was the veriest affectation ang 
show of obedience, to secure to himself and the 
Mormon Church the money appropriated by Con- 


*t this 
inhecerg 


? 
rut 


to 


gress for territorial purposes, salaries, &e. The 
Secretary had twenty-four thousand dollars in- 
trusted to him by the Government, for which he 
had given bond to the United States for its safety 
and faithful application to the purposes specified, 
according to law; and efforts had been made by 
the Governor, as we shall show, to get this money 
also, in addition to the twenty thousand dollars, 
and for the same purpose, the benefit of himself 
_and the Mormon Church. 

The Legislature was not to have met until Jan- 
uary, 1852, as was given out by the Governor, 
a period of a year and four months after the pas- 
sage of the act establishing the Territory. We 

| knew not the object of this delay, unless it was 
his contempt for the territorial bill, and under a 
supposition that, as the Secretary was bound to 
transmit to the President and Congress on or be- 
fore the first of December, annually, a copy of 
the executive and legislative proceedings, no ex- 
pose of the misapplication of the twenty thou- 
sand dollars, appropriated for public buildings, 
'could have been made known officially before 
|, December, 1852—more than a year after it oc- 
curred. A few days after the arrival of the Secre- 
| tary, (19th of July,) an attempt was made, in the 
|, interview already referred to, to browbeat and 
| intimidate him into submission to the Governor's 
| purposes, or,as the Governor said, ‘‘to let the 
|| Secretary know what kind of people he had to 
deal with’’—and soon thereafter called upon him, 
in a patronizing manner, to borrow eight or ten 
thousand dollars of him for the Church. He 
was informed by the Secretary that no considera- 
| tion could induce the loan of a dollar of it, as the 
law made an act of the kind a felony. This 
effort having failed, another attempt was made by 
| setting up aclaim for daily pay and mileage for 
the ceaaiotens of the last Legislature of the provi- 
sional government of the ‘* State of Deseret’’—a 
leading member of the Church informing the 
Secretary that this money would be of great as- 
sistance to the Church in relieving her from debt, 
and in justice should be paid as demanded. This 
effort having also failed, the fixed determination 
of the Governor to get possession of the public 
| money in the hands of the Secretary for the bene- 
fit of himself and the Church, revealed itself more 
openly and decidedly. Although the election for 
members of the Legislative Assembly had been 
held on the first Monday in August, he had made 
no declaration of the result of that election, as he 
was specifically required to do by the organic 
/act, and without such declaration of course the 
election itself was not complete. But disregard- 
| ing the plain directions of the organic act in this 
_ particular, as in almost all others, he issued secret 
notices to members of the Legislative Assembly, 
to meet on Monday, the 22d day of September. 
The following is a verbatim copy of the notice sent 
to one of the pretended cae hy the original of 
which is now in the possession of the Secretary, 
| to wit: 
“G.S. L. Crry, Sept. 17th, 1851. 
| “How. Sim: The Legislative Assembly. of Utah 
|, Territory will assemble in this city on } onday, 
|| the 22d inst,, at precisely ten o’clock, a. m. 
| This notice being shorter than might ap- 
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near desirable, I have caused this notice to be 
forwarded to you that you might not fail in at- 
tending this call. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
‘*Governor Utah Ter.” 
So solicitous was the Governor that the Secre- 
rary and other officers (not Mormons) should be 
vont in wnorance of this step, that on the 19th of 
eptember, two days after the date of the above 
notice, he most positively and emphatically denied, 
os communicated to the Secretary, that any such 
notice had been issued. Immediately thereafter, 
however, on the same day, (Friday, the 19th,) 
a proclamation, declaring the members elect and 
convening the Legislative Assembly at ten o’clock 
on Monday, the 22d September, was brought to 
the Secretary for his signature and seal, That 
proclamation, however, was never published. It 
should be borne in mind that the settlements in the 
Territory extend adistance of about three hundred 
miles north and south, and that some of the mem- 
hers of the Assembly reside two hundred and 
ffty miles from Salt Lake City, the place of meet- 
‘ng. In obedience to the secret instructions of the 
Governor, the Legislative Assembly met on the 
99d, The Governor transmitted to them a printed 


truly, YOUrSs 


«| have the honor to be, most respectfully and 


message, Which was afterwards, for some reason, | 


suppressed, and none of the undersigned were 
able to procure a copy. 
ry was served with the following paper by Mr. 


On the 25th, the Secreta- | 


William Kimball, (a Mormon,) purporting to be | 


the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Assembly, to wit: 
~ ** House or REPRESENTATIVES, } 
«Great Sact Lake City, Uran Terrirory, 
**September 24th, 1851. 
“To the Hon. B. D. Harris, 
Secretary of Utah Territory: 

“Sir: By aresolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly this day, it was directed that an order be 
drawn on the Secretary of the ‘Territory for the 
sum of five hundred dollars towards defraying the 
incidental expenses of the Legislative Assembly. 

“We therefore send this order by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Legislative Council, hoping that you 
will furnish the same for our convenience. 

‘Respectfully yours, &c., 
**WILLIARD RICHARDS, 
President of the Council. 
‘“H. CORNEY, 
Secretary of the Council. 
“WwW. W. PHELPS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
‘‘ALBERT CARRINGTON, 
Clerk House of Representatives Utah Territory.”’ 


This paper bears upon its face evidence of an | 


intention to get possession of the money in the 
hands of the Secretary by any and all means. The 
Assembly could not have been ignorant of the ob- 
vious fact, that such an order could not be legally 
accepted and paid by the Secretary; his duty being 
to pay the contingent expenses of the Legislative 


Council only upon the presentation of proper | 


vouchers, showing that the oo had been 


legally incurred, was reasonable in amount, &c.; || 


and not to furnish money in round sums to the 
Assembly, to be disposed of as they pleased. But 
more evidence of this intention to get the money 
remains to be told. 
Kimball, the Sergeant-at-Arms, placed in the hands 
of the Secretary acopy of joint resolutions passed by 
the Legislative Assembly on the 24th of September, 


and approved by the Governor, (a copy of which | 


is herewith transmitted,) ordering and requirin 
the United States Marsha! (a Mormon) to demand 
this money from the Secretary, and if he refused 
to surrender it, to seize and imprison him until he 
delivered over the whole amount. The Marshal 
being absent, his deputy (Horace Eldridge, a Mor- 
mon) undertook the execution of the order. The 
Secretary refused to comply with the demand, and 
transmitted his reasons therefor in writing. As 
Governor Young had declared he would have this 
money, if he had to take it by violence, the Secre- 
tary applied to the Supreme Court for an injunc- 
tion, which was granted, forbidding the Marshal 
and others from seizing or intermeddling with the 
funds and other property of the United States in 
the custody of the Secretary. It was understood 
the members, being all Mormons, would relinquish 
their daily pay and mileage to the Church. 

But the Governor’s efforts to get the money 


With the foregoing order, Mra 
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did not stop here. A warrant was issued by 


| Aaron F. Farr, a member of the Church, purport- 


| and in the morning Mr. 


| taken back to the city. 


ing to be a justice of the peace, but who had 
neither given bond nor taken the oath of office, 
so far as we could learn, directed “to any legal 
officer of the aforesaid ‘Territory (Uth) and 
county of Great Salt Lake,”? commanding him 
‘*to restrain and to take A. W. Babbit into your 
possession, and also the effects of A. W. Babbit, 
consisting of wagons, carriages and teams, and 
search his wagons for a sum of money, probably 
gold, to the amount of twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars, and for the seal of the Territory of Utah, and 
bring the same before me in Great “Salt Lake 
City, and to search all other suspected persons 
and places ’’’ Mr. Babbitt (Honorable A. W. 
Babbitt, late Delegate in Congress from the Terri- 
tory,) had left the city a day or two before with 
his family and household affairs, on his return to 
the United States. There was no one named in 
the warrant as complaining, no oath made, and no 
offence alleged. It was placed in the hands of a 
man, another member of the Church, purporting 
to be a constable, but who had neither given bond 
or taken an oath of office, who, with a force of 
thirty men or more, well armed and mounted, 
started in pursuit, with instructions from the Gov- 
ernor,as we were informed, *‘to bring Babbitt back 
dead or alive.’’ ‘They came upon his camp about 
forty miles from the city, some time in the night, 
Jabbitt and his family 
found themselves surrounded by a body of armed 
men. The carriages and wagons were emptied 
and the contents searched,and then reloaded to be 
j Mr. Babbitt appealed to 
them to allow his family and teams to proceed on 
their journey, asa delay of afew days might over- 
whelm them in snow-storms, and repeated trips 
over the mountains he had already passed, would 
so fatigue and break down his animals, as at that 


| late period in the year to seriously endanger the 


lives of himself and family on the plains. He at 
the same time made known his own willingness to 
return with them. But their orders from the Gov- 
ernor was peremptory, and they refused. The 
tent was rudely torn down over the head of his 
wife, then nursing a sick child, his family ordered 
into the carriages, and the teams turned back to 
the city. This extraordinary writ was executed 
as above stated, after the injunction of the Supreme 
Court had been granted, forbidding all persons from 
seizing or intermeddling with the money of the 
United States. 

Mr. Babbittapplied forand was discharged from 
custody upon a habeas corpus by one of the under- 
signed judges, Beyond his discharge, he could 


| procure no redress for this grievance from a Mor- 


mon community, especially as the outrage had 
been perpetrated by command of the Governor. 


| It may not be improper to add in this connection, 
| that the Secretary succeeded in keeping posses- 


sion of the money, brought it over the plains, and on 
his arrival at St. Louis, deposited it with the Assis- 
tant Treasurer to the credit of the United States. 
We deem it our duty to state, in this official 
communication, that polygamy, or ‘ plurality of 
wives, is openly avowed and practised inthe Ter- 
ritory, under the sanction and in obedience to the 
direct command of the Church.’’ So universal is 
this practice, that very few, if any leading men in 
that community can be found who have not more 
than one wife each. The prominent men in the 
Church, whose example in all things it is the am- 
bition of the more humble to imitate, have each 
many wives—some of them, we were credibly in- 
formed and believe, as many as twenty or thirty; 
and Brigham Young, the Governor, even a greater 
number. Only a few days before we left the’Ter- 
ritory, the Governor was seen riding through the 
streets of the city in an omnibus with a large 


company of his wives, more than two thirds of 
_ whom had infants in their arms. 


It is not uncom- 
mon to find two or more sisters married to the same 
man;and in one instance, at least, a mother and her 
two daughters are among the wives of a leading 
member of the Church. This practice, regarded 
and punished as a high and revolting crime in all 
well-civilized countries, would, of course, never be 
made a statutory offence by a Mormon Legisla- 
ture; and if a crime at common law, the courts 


| would be powerless to correct the evil with Mor- 


mon juries. 


&9 
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The city of Great Salt Lake is an important 
point in the overland route to Oregon and Califor- 
nia for the emigrant to replenish his stores, or to 
winter if overtaken by the advance of the season. 

jut the intimidation which is produced by the 
denunciations and conduct of the Mormon Church 
and people upon ciuzens of the United States pass- 
ing through or engaged in business there, is such 
as to drive the emigrant 

avoid it, and the residents to submit to all the im- 
posiuions of the Church to prevent a sacrifice of 
their business. i 


upon another 


route to 


No man dare open his mouth in 
opposiuon to their lawless exactions without feel 
Ing its eflects upon his liberty, his busi ess, or 
his life. And thus upon the soil of the United 
States, and under the broad folds of its stars and 
stripes, which protect him in his rights in every 
part of the civilized world, there is a spot where 
the citizen is 


ry 
iberties 


browbeaten and 
freeman by a : 
One of the undersigned, (Judge Brandebury,) on 
his journey through the Territory, met a you 
man at Fort Bridger, about one hundred 
twelve miles from Sait Lake City, who mformed 
him that he had copied and forwarded to the 
President of the United States a letter written by 
James McCabe, Esq., of Pontiac, Michigan, who 
had spent the winter in Salt Lake City, and 
was then on his way to Oregon, giving an 
account of the treatment he ‘and others had re- 
ceived from the people there, and their seditious 
and treasonable feelings towards the United States. 
He stated, that to give the President the facts, and 
conceal hineself lest the Mormons should kill him 
if they found it out, he had signed the letter ** Wil- 
ham or George Johnson,”’ (if remembered cor- 
rectly,) and thus left scarcely a mark by which 
an inquiry could be made into the facts. We 
have now before us a report of several trials which 
took place there before we arrived, furnished us 
by a respectable gentleman there at the time, and 
now residing in the United States, confirming the 
information we had received, that ** Gentiles’’ (as 
all are called who are not Mormons) were tried 
and sentenced for trivial offences to two, five, and 
ten years of labor upon the public highways with 
ball and chain to their legs, and no shelter at night 
but caverns dug in the earth. We saw one of 
these highways cut out of the side of a mountain 
and the caverns far down at its base, but the ap- 
proach of the Federal officers, as we were informed, 
was the signal for the release and banishment of 
these *‘convicts’’ from the Territory. The ac- 
count before us 1s too volum!nous to imbody in this 
report, but we transcribe a part of a single case 
only to show the feelings there towards the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. ‘* Wash- 
‘ington Loomis was put upon trial for a larceny, 
‘and the report proceeds: The indictment being 
‘read, defendant plead ‘ Not guilty,’ when the 
‘court ordered him sworn. He testified that he 
‘knew nothing of the matter charged.’’ George 
Love was then called and sworn for the prosecu- 
tion, and ‘* testified that he was positive of Lon- 
mis’s innocence, for that he (Love) knew who 
had committed the crime,’’ &c. Major George 
D. Grant (a Mormon) was then called, as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, for the avowed purpose 
of impeaching Love. He stated that he might 
have to tell some hearsay statements in relating 
his story. Defendant’s counsel, James McCabe, 
of Pontiac, Michigan, objected to this for two 
reasons: Ist. The prosecution had no right to im- 
peach their own witness; 2d. That hearsay testi- 
mony was wholly inadmissible. Upon this, 
Major Grant flew into a rage, and for fifteen min- 
utes indulged in a most outrageous tirade of pro- 
fanity and abusive threats towards the defendant's 
counsel, (Mr. McCabe,) the Government of the 
United States, Missouri and Illinois mobites, &c., 
shaking his fists over the counsel’s head, and sev- 
eral times threatening his life; giving: vent to the 
most settled malignity and treasonable designs to- 
wards the United States Government, declaring 
that this is not a civil court, but that the military 
rules here, and he commanded them, and that by 
the eternal God, he would call in the ** Legion,’’ 
and ‘tap the claret’’ of this d—d villainous emis- 
sary (Mr. McCabe) of that mob Government, 
(United States,) sent here to spy out their liberties 
and frighten the court with his exceptions and 
technicalities, and clear d—d scoundrels from pun- 
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ishment, &c., &c. The cries of ‘* Amen’’—** we 
are with you’’—** go it’’—** we will back you to 
the death’’—** we will stand by you through blood 
or hell’’—often broke from the crowd during this 
exhibition of extreme patriotism and bravery ; 
and the court highly applauded the conduct of 
the witness, the Chief Justice (Perkins) crying, 
‘*Amen! that is the spirit of Jesas.”” The hear- 
say evidence was admitted, the defendant con- 
victed, ‘*as accessory after the fact,’’ for which 
there was no count in the indictment, and sen- 


tenced to one year’s hard labor on the public® 


works with ball and chain. Defendant’s counsel 
moved for the privilege of commuting by the pay- 
ment of money, as had been done to others; but 
the motion was denied. Before the defendant was 
arrested, all his ees was seized by process 
from this court; his counsel filed a motion to re- 
lease it, that defendant might have the use of it in 
his trial and defence; but the motion was over- 
ruled. The material facts we have detailed in our 
report are known more or less to many other per- 
sons, and we tnvite the examination of almost any 
** Gentile’? who has been there, and whose person 
and business are secure from danger, in proof of 
the seditious and treasonable feeling of the leaders 
in the Church towards the people and Government 
of the United States. 

These people are now living upon the soil of 
the Uniaed States*and drawing their sustenance 
from it free of charge. ‘The Government is pay- 
ing their Governor, Judges, Secretary, Attorney, 
Marshal, and Indian Agcents—allowing them to 
elect their own Legislature and a Delegate to Con- 
gress, and paying them out of the public Treasury. 
‘They have received twenty thousand dollars for 
public buildings, and five thousand dollars for a 
library, and instead of the manifestation of respect 
aud gratitude for these manifold favors, they are 
inexorable in their hatred, and are ready and wil- 
ling to plot the destruction of their liberal bene- 
factor. It is impossible for any officer to perform 
his duty or execute any law, not in sympathy 
with their views as the Territory is at present or- 
ganized. Their conduct shows, that they either 
disregard, or cannot appreciate, the blessings of 
the present form of government established for 
them by the United States. We have no doubt 
the evils complained of will suggest the remedy, 
and that the Government has the power and the 
inclination to maintain its dignity, and enforce 
obedience and respect to the laws, upon every part 
of its ‘Territory where there is not patriotism 
enough in the people to do it. 

Aware of the solicitude of the President, that 
the officers appointed for that Territory should 
so proceed in the discharge of their official duties 
as to secure the confidence and amicable coépera- 
tion, and promote the welfare of the people among 
whom they were sent, we were not only scrupu- 
lously careful to give vo cause of offence, but 
equally slow to take offence at any exhibition of 
a want of courtesy or good will towards us. In 
view of these considerations, we submitted in 
silence, and remained atour posts until the convic- 
tion was forced upon us, that to remain longer, 
would be to forfeit not only our own self-respect, 
but ail claim to the approbation of the Government 
that had honored us with its confidence. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
sir, your obedient servants, 

LEMUEL G. BRANDERBURY, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 

States for the Territory of Utah. 

PERRY E. BROCCHUS, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 

States for the Territory of Utah. 

B. D. HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Territory of Utah. 
Wasuineton, December 19, 1851. 


Mr. Harris to Mr. Webster. 
Sir: I beg leave to transmit through the State 


Department to the President of the United States, | 
the accompanying papers relating to affairs in the | 


Territory of Utah. 


I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your | 


obedient servant, B. D. HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Territory of Utah. 
To the Hon. Dan’L Wessrer, 
Secretary of State, United States. 
W asuineron, January 2, 1852. 
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Report from the Secretary of State. 


Mr. Harris to the President of the United States. 
W asuineton, January 2, 1852. 


L GLOBE. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to transmit to | 
the President of the United States, copies of papers | 


relating to affairs in the Territory of Utah, which 
it was not deemed important to imbody in the re- 
port recently made to the President, by the officers 
of that Territory. 

The paper marked ‘* No. 1,” is a copy of a let- 
ler placed in my hands by Mr. William Kimball, 
representing himself to be the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Legislauve Assembly of the ‘Territory, on the 
25th day of September last. 


The paper marked ‘‘ No. 2,”’ is a copy of pre- | 


amble and resolutions, also placed in my hands by 
Mr. William Kimball, on the same occasion above 
mentioned, to wit: the 25th of September. 

The paper marked ‘ No. 3,”’ is acopy of my 
reply to papers marked Nos. 1 and 2, which-was 
transmitted to the persons to whom it is addressed, 
on the day of its date, the 25th of September. 

I have also the honor to state, that | have not the 
means of making out and transmitting to the 
President and to Congress copies of the ‘* Exec- 
utive ”’ proceedings of the Territory, agreeably to 
the original act—the Governor having neglected to 


file in my office many of the Executive papers, al- } 


though I made repeated verbal requests for them. 

I at length addressed to him a note, of which 
the following is a copy, to wit: 

‘* Territory or Uran, 
**Secretary’s Orrickys September 22, 1851. 

“To His Excellency Brigham Young: 

** Sir: Will you please send me by the bearer 
such Executive documents as you intend to file in 
this office, that they may be entered upon the rec- 


ord; and oblige, very respectfully, your obedient | 


servant, 


B. D. HARRIS, Secretary.” 
To this note no reply was ever received. 


I have the honor to be, with the highest regard, 


your most obedient servant, 
B. D. HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Territory of Utah. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


No. 1. 
House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Great Sarr Lake City, Uran Territory, 
September 24, 1851. 
To the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secretary, Uiah Territory: 


Sir: By a resolution passed by the Legislative | 


Assembly this day, it was directed that an order 


be drawn on the Secretary of the Territory for the | 
sum of five hundred dollars towards defraying the 


incidental expenses of the Legislative Assembly. 
We therefore send this order by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Legislative Council, hoping that you 
will furnish the sum for our convenienee. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
President of the Council. 
W. W. PHELPS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Utah Territory. 
H. Corary, Secretary of the Cowncil. 
Apert Carrinaton, Clerk House of Reps. 


No. & 
Great Sart Lake Ciry, Sept. 24, 1851. 


Joint Resolution pertaining to the Secretary of Utah | 


Territory. 


Whereas the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secretary | 


of the Territory of Utah, being about to leave, 


absent himself, or abscond from said Territory, || 
and intends, as we are authentically and credibly |! 


informed, to carry away or otherwise dispose of | 


the territorial seal, records, papers and docu- 


ments and property in his possession and pertain- | 
ing to his office, contrary to the organic act, which | 


| provides (sec. 3) that said Secretary shall reside in 
said Territory : and 


Whereas it is believed that said Secretary has | 

in his possession the money appropriated by the | 

| act of Congress, approved February 27, 1851, | 
amounting to $24,000, designed by Congress as | 


compensation and mileage of members of the Le- 
gislative Assembly, and other expenses of said 
Territory of Utah—see Statutes at Large, page 
| 571, 31st Congress 2d session; 


; Whereas itis believed that said Secretary should 


i 
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not be permitted thus to leave said Territory - 
so large an amount of Government with 
without having authority which we appre) 
nowhere exists, thereby seriously inconvenien. : 
not only this Territory, but incurring th _S 
said funds to the General Government; ther, 
Resolved by the Legislative Council and the Hy, ; 
of Representatives in joint session assembled, 'T), : 
it shall be the duty of the United States \f webs 
for said Territory to ppeneed forthwith, and w., 
into his possession all such papers, records. 4... 
uments, and property of every kind pertain)).., 
said office of Secretary; as also all money ay = 
possession belonging to said Territory anq 
taining to said office, or intrusted by the Gene, 
Government for the benefit of this Territory . 
his hands, together with the seal and press of 4), 
| Territory of Utah, and safely keep and ee 
the same for the time being until the Legisig:;,, 
Assembly shall order otherwise, or until the y,, 
cancy thus occasioned in said office shall be filled 
by appointment by the President of the Uninaj 
States, or the disabilities otherwise cease to exje: 
And be it further resolved, That im case the said 
B. D. Harris, Secretary as aforesaid, shall refijs. 
| neglect, or anywise fail to deliver the said ps, 
pers, records, seal, press, documents or money 
or any other property or articles pertainins y 
said office, or any part thereof, then, and in tha: 
case, it shall be the duty of the said United Stats 
Marshal for Utah Territory to arrest the said p. 
| D. Harris, Secretary as aforesaid, and him safely 
keep in custody until he shall comply with the 
foregothg resolution. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
President of the Council, 
W. W. PHELPS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Howarp Coray, Secretary of the Council. 
Aupert Carrineton, Clerk of the House 
Representatives. 
Approved, Sept. 24, 1851: 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 


Governor of Utah Territory. 
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No. 3. 


Territory or Uran, 
Orrice or Secretary or Srarr,} 
September 25, 1851. 
To Willard Richards and W. W. Phelps, Esqrs.: 
GenTLeMEN: Your note, dated September 24th, 
communicating to me the substance of a resolutio: 
passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 24h 
instant, ** directing that an order be drawn on the 
Secretary for the sum of five hundred dollars to- 
wards defraying the incidental expenses of the 
Legislative Laehiy” has this day been placed 
in my hands by Mr. William Kimball. Being 
desirous that all official business transacted by me 
with other Departments of the Government, and 
with individuals, should be placed in a form to be 
preserved, I have thought proper to communicate 
to you my decision, and some of the reasons which 
have induced it, in writing. 
By the organic act of the Territory, tlie Secre- 
tary is made the Disbursing Agent of the United 
| States Government. This agency necessarily 10- 
volves judicial powers to a limited extent, from 
which there is, and can be, no appeal, except to 
the fountai head. The Secretary is not, in law, 
a mere machine, bound to allow and satisfy all 
claims po to him for payment. On the con- 
trary, he is expressly required to make diligent 
and minute examination as to the propriety, rea 
sonableness and legality of such claims; and is 
clothed with ample powers to allow or reject the 
same, as his judgment shall dictate. No branch 
of the territorial government, executive, legisia- 
tive, or judicial, can legally interfere to prevent 
the exercise of these powers. That the Secretary 
| is possessed of such powers, to the extent claimed, 
_ and is legally and morally bound to exercise them, 
isa pene clear and unanswerable propositiol. 
Did I entertain any doubts on this point, my of 
| ficial instructions from the Treasury Department 
clearly and distinctly point out the propriety and 
necessity of the course I deem it my duty ” 
| pursue. 
With these preliminary remarks I 
assign, briefly, some of the reasons for 
I am compelled to make. 
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t {. The 4th section of the organic act of the Ter- 
_  -equires the Governor, previous to the first 
ees to cause a census or enumeration of the 
- bitants of the several counties or districts of 
Territory to be taken, for the purpose of an 
eco pst ant of the members of the Le- 
equal apporuonment of the m h; 
ia tive Assembly. In my judgment, Chis _— 
vision has not been complied with, either literally 
or in accordance with its obvious intent and spirit. 
if | am correct in this opinion, of which I entertain 
no doubt, of course all subsequent proceedings 
based upon this initiatory act, are null and void. 
i|, The proclamation of the Governor, ordering 
an election, was, in my Opinion, faulty, both in 
form and substance. It ¢ id not bear the seal of 
the Territory or the signature of the Secretary ; 
and in other respects lacked the essentials of legal 
form. It was faulty in substance: in that it did 
not prescribe the qualifications ot voters, or those 
to be voted for; it did not, as required by the or- 
eanic act, prescribe rules and regulations for the 
 overnment of the election; it did not designate the 
places where elections should be held, nor the per- 
sons by whom they should be conducted. 

ill. Aliens voted indiscriminately with Ameri- 
can citizens, and those recognized as such by the 
treaty with Mexico. 

iV. Aliens acted as officers at the polls and were 
elected to office. 

V. Officers not authorized to be chosen were 
voted for and elected. 

VI. The fourth section of the organic act, before 
referred to, further requires the Governor to de- 
clare the persons having the greatest-number of 
votes for Councillors atid Representatives, in the 
respective councillor and representative districts 
or precinets, to be duly elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. The obvious intent of the law in re- 
quiring the Governor to make this declaration was 

to give timely notice of an important fact to all 

parties interested, which includes not only the 

members elect, but in its narrowest significa- 

tion, all the inhabitants of the Territory. In fact 

thevelection itself could not be complete until this 

declaration be made. It is perfectly clear that no 

declaration of the kind, coming within the letter 

or the spirit of the law, has been made; and in- 

deed no declaration at all. A proclamation de- 

signed to accomplish that object was countersigned 

by the Secretary and attested by the seal of the 

Territory, on the 19th instant; but that proclatha- 

tion has never been published, or in any other 

manner made known to the public. But even if 

it had been published in legal form at the time 

it received the attestation of the Secretary and his 

seal of office, it mustobviously have been regarded 

asa nullity. No principle of law is more clearly 

established than that legal notices, when not ex- 

pressly regulated by statuje, must be specific in | 
terms and reasonable in time, according to the | 
circumstances of the case. I have said that no de- | 
claration of the important fact above referred to has 

beenmade. A printed document, purporting to be 

aproclamation by the Governor and to be counter- 

signed by the Secretary, bearing date September | 
18, 185], declaring the members elect, and sum- 

moning the Legislative Assembly to meet in this | 
city on Monday, September 22, 1851, has been 

placed in my hands. I deem it necessary to assign 

but a single reasoa why this document is as worth- 

less for all legal purposes, as the paper on which it | 
sprinted. Itis essentially and fatally different from | 
any executive document filed in this office, and 
equally so fronrany ever attested by the Secretary, 
or Impressed with the seal of the Territory. 

Vil. The same section of the organic act, above 
referred to, makes it the duty of the Governor 
to appoint the time and place for the first meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly. This duty, it is 
plain, has never beén discharged in a manner 
answering the requirements of law. The printed 
document before alluded to contains the only | 
appointment of the kind that has been made, and | 
that document has already been shown to be null 
and void. 

I have thus, gentlemen, assigned seven distinct 
reasons for Ueciding, as | am now constrained 
_ do, to allow no claim for mileage or per diem 
allowance to the members of the Assembly now 
In session, purporting to be the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the erritory of Utah, and to pay no con- 
ungent expenses connected therewith, No one |! 
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Report from the Secretary of State. 


can regret more sincerely than myself, that law, 
facts, and my official instructions and obligations, 
all conspire to render any other decision impossi- 
ble. 1 may be permitted to add, however, that 


the just and legal rights of no one will be cancelled , 


or in any manner prejudiced by this decision. 
Fortunately there is one appeal from it, and only 
one, to wit: to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington, and through him to the President of 
the United States, as may readily be ascertained 
by reference to the Independent Treasury act, 
passed 1846, and subseqnhent modifications thereof, 
prescribing the duties and responsibilities of dis- 
bursing ageats. | shall myself so refer the whole 
matter, including a copy of this letter, for review. 
Should my decision be reversed, the well-known 
justice and liberality of the Government whose 
agent I have the honor to be, will insure prompt 
reparation. 

With your note, alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this paper, I also received from the hands 
of Mr. William Kimball a certified copy, approved 
by the Governor, of a certain preamble and reso- 
lutions, passed on the 24th instant, by the bodies 
over which you respectively preside, setting forth, 
in substance, that I, the Secretary of the Territory, 
it 1s believed, am about to abscond from the Ter- 
rilory with the public funds, and directing the 
United States Marshal to take forcible possession 
of the money and other property pertaining to my 
office, and, in case I refuse to deliver up the money 
and property aforesaid, to arrest and imprison 
me, the Secretary, until [ comply. 


As a faithful officer of the United States Gov- 


ernment, to which Lam alone responsible for my 
official conduct, 1 can have but one reply to make 
to this extraordinary demand. I most emphati- 
cally refuse to accede to it; and at the same time 
deny the right of even a legal Legislative Assem- 
bly to exercise any control in the matter. To 
those who have the legal right to question and 
control my official conduct, | am, and ever shall 
be, at all timgs ready to render a faithful account 
of my stewardship. 

In reply to the assertion, or insinuation, con- 
tained in the preamble above referred to, that I 
am about to abscond from the Territory, I have 
simply to express my unfeigned astonishment that 
honorable men should be willing to father it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

b. D. HARRIS, Secretary. 


Mr. Bernhisel to the President of the United States. 


Untrep Srartes Horen, 
Wastuineton, December 30, 1851. 
To the President of the United States: 
Sir: On the 9th instant, | addressed to you a 


letter, asking that **l may be informed, at the | 


earliest tonvemient moment, of any allegations 
which the officers, who had recently returned from 
Utah Territory, may prefer that, in your judg- 
ment, call for notice.”” On Wednesday evening, 
the 24th instant, I received a note from the honor 
ble Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, informing 
me that the charges of the returned officers, just 
referred to, were on file in the Depar. ment of State. 
The public offices being closed at the hour at which 
I received it, and the next day being Christmas, 
I was unable to obtagyn admission to the State De- 
partment before Friday, the 26th instant. Thus 
for the first time apprised on that day of these nu- 
merous charges, and having beén on the same day 
informed by your Excellency that they would be 
communicated to the House of Representatives on 
Monday, the 29th instant, I cannot, of course, be 
expected now to make an elaborate reply to them. 
Nor, indeed, could I feel myself authorized under 
any circumstances to enter into, countenance, or 
admit any official discussion of either the religious 


| faith or the moral habits of the people of Utah. 


But as to so much of the charves of the late offi- 
cers of that Territory, against the Governor and 
Council thereof, as can be matter of publicconcern, 
I shall esteem it my duty, at the earliest moment, to 
ask forthem the closest scrutiny of a Congres- 
sional committee; and, in the mean time, I take 
leave to place among the Executive archives my 
prompt, unqualified, and peremptory, negation of 
their truth. 

With sentiments of great respect, I have the 
honor to be your obédient servant, 


« 


Ho: or Reps. 


Governor Young to the President of the United States. 
Great Sarr Lake Crryv, Sept. 29th, 1851 
To his Excellency Millard Fillmore, President of the 
United States of North <imerica: 

SIR: lt is now over one year since ** An act to 
establish a Territorial Government for Utah "* be- 
came a law of Congress. Information of this fact 
reached this place in November following; and 
about the first of January authentic wnformation 
was received of the appointments of the territorial 
officers by the President, this news being con- 
firmed on the 3d day of February. 1 took the 
oath of office as Governor of this Territory in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the organic act. 
Owing to the great distance from this place to the 
seat of the General Government, | considered it 
of the first’ importance that the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the organization of the Territory 
should be accomplished as Soon as possible, in 
order that a Delegate might be leeally returned to 
the Congress of the United States before the late- 
ness of the season should render the (at any time) 
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tion of the inhabitants preparatory to appointing 
the election districts, and apportioning the mem- 
bers of Council and House of Representatives to 
be elected from each. 

Having been appointed @ensus Agent to take 
the Census of Deseret, and owing to the total 
miscarriage of instructions and blanks, which had 
not, neither indeed have yet, arrived, the taking 
of that cendis has been delayed for a season; but 
now being re quired to cause the enumeration to be 
takermfor the use of the Territory, and despairing 
of the blanks coming on, l proce eded to take the 
census, and appointed my assistants to make out 
two sets of returns, one tor the United States as 
Census Agent for Deseret, and one for Utah, 
which required not the full census, but merely 
the enumeration of the inhabitants. This was 
sufficiently accomplished to enable me to make 
out the apportionment about the first of July, 
which I did,and issued my proclamation declaring 
the same. This being previous to the arrival of 
the Secretary, of eourse his seal and signature 
was not attached. (See proclamation, No. 1.) 
‘The reason inducing this order has been recited 
alone that the election might come off in time that 
whoever should be elected as Delegate to Congress 
might be enabled to vo before the inclement season 
should set in. 

Although the appointments were made early in 
the fall, yet no new resident officer made his 
appearance until the ensuing summer, and some 
of them not until about the first of Aucust. 

Upon the arrival of a majority of the Supreme 
Court, | again issued my proc! imation districting 
the Territory into three judicial districts, and 
assigning the judges to their several districts, 
This proclamation bears the impress of the sea! of 
the Territory and signature of Mr. Harris. (See 
procl ination, No. 3.) 

Learning, to my very great regret, that the Sec- 
retary, (Mr. Harris,) and Judge Brandebury, and 
Associate Judge Brocchus, intended to return to 
the United States this fall, 1 called upon them per- 
sonally to ascertain the fact, and, if possible, in- 
duce them to remain. They however assured me 
it was their intention to leave, and Mr. Harris also 
declaring that he should carry with him al! the 
funds in his hands for the payment of the legisla- 
tive expenses of the Territory, as also the seal, 
records, documents, &c., pertaining to his office— 
plainly indicating that it was his intention to essen- 
tially vacate said office so far as Utah was con- 
cerned, and anticipate, by leaving with the funds, 
the ngn-payment of the Legislative Assembly 

I considered this course illegal, wholly unau- 
thorized, and uncalled for by any pretext what- 
ever. I therefore concluded that I would use all 
legal efforts that should seem practicable for the 
retention of the property and money belonging to 
the United States in the Secretary’s hands, de- 
signed for the use of this Territory. I therefore 
issued my proclamation declaring the result of the 
election, and convening the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22d of the presentmonth. This proclara- 
tion was dated on the 18th instant, thus showing 
but a hurried notice; but notices had been sent 


JOHN M. BERNHISEL, Delegate from Utah. || previously to the members elect, and when the day 
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arrived, all of the Council were present, and only 
one member of the House absent. It is but due 
to inyself to say, that this proclamation was de- 
layed from the fact of a misunderstanding with the 
Secretary that he would make out the declaration 
of the members elect, and prepare the proclama- 
tion; which, failing to do, | caused it to be done, 
and sentit to him for his signature and impress of 
the seal of the Territory—intending for him to 
keep the manuscript thus furnished, and return a 
copy suitable for publication. Much to my as- 
tonishment, he placed the seal and signature to the 
manuscript thus furnished, not even filing a copy 
for record, It was published, however. (See 
proclamation, No. 4.) 

The Legislature convened in accordance there- 
with, with the exception of one member of the 
House, from Iron county. The Secretary did not 
attend to furnish a roll of the members. I there- 
fore had this duty to perform, when they were 
called and qualified by His Honor Judge Snow. 

My message was the next document in order. 
(See No. 5.) 

On the 24th instant, the Legislative Assembly 


passed a joint resoluuion, making it the duty of 


the United States Marshal to proceed forthwith 
and take into his custody all of the aforesaid 
funds, property, &c. (See No. 6.) This resolu- 
tion was presented to Mr. Harris, as also an order 
for five hundred doljars, to defray the incidental 
expenses of the Legislative Assembly (see No. 7.) 
He refused to comply with the requirements of 
each. (As per No. 8.) 

At this time, September 26th, I addressed a note 
to the Supreme Court, who I understood were 
then in session, asking their opinion in regard to 
my duty, having reference to the organic act, 
which requires the Governor to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, and requiring the said Sec- 
retary to reside in said Territory, &c. (See 
No. 9.) 

After awaiting a reply to this note until the day 
fixed for their departure had far advanced, I di- 
rected the United States District Attorney to file 
a petition which would cause them to give their 
opinion, (see No. 10 for copy of petition, and 


No. 11 for the opinion and answer,) having de- | 


termined to abide the decision of the Judges. I 
accordingly stayed all further proceedings, and on 
yesterday, the 28th, I understand the Secretary, 
Mr. Harris, and the two Judges, Mr. Brande- 


bury and Mr. Brocchus, left this city on their re- | 


turn to the United States. 

For a reply to Mr. Harris’s decision (No. 8) I 
refer you to file, No. 12. 

Thus, sir, I have given you a plain, unvarnished 
tale of all our proceedings pertaining to govern- 
mental affairs, with the exception of report upon 
Indian affairs, which will be made to the proper 
Department. 

If your Excellency will indulge me ina few re- 
marks, I will proceed and make them. 

Mr. Harris informed me, in a conversation which 
T had with him, that he had private instructions de- 
signed for no eye but his own, to watch every move- 
ment and not pay out any funds unless the same 
should be strictly legal, according to his own judg- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court organized and held a ses- 
sion, as will appear by reference to the certified 
copy of epaialinan. (No. 13,) without waiting 
for the Legislative authority fixing the time; and 
apparently having no other object than to shield 
and protect Mr. Harris in leaving, with the funds 
and property designed for the use and benefit of 
this Territory. 

It has been and is‘said of myself and the people 


over whom I have the honor to preside, that they | 
frequently indulge in strictures upon the acts of 


men who are intrusted with governmental affairs, 
and that the Government itself sometimes does not 
wholly escape. Now, sir, I will simply state 
what I know to be true, that no people exists who 
are more friendly to the Government of the 
United States than the people of this Territory. 
The Constitution they revere, the laws they 
seek to honor. But the non-execution of those 
Jaws in times past, for our protection, and the 
abuse of power in the hands of those intrusted 
therewith, even in the hands of those whom we 
have supported for office, even betraying us in the 
hour of our greatest peril and extremity, by with- 
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well as the well-known passages and districts of 


,, conceive that it can, or ought to be in the power 


| vert and overthrow the government of Utah. But | 


| the Honorable John M. Bernhisel. 


Report from the Secretary of State. 
holding the due execution of laws designed for the 
protecuon of all the citizens of the United States: | 
itis for this we have cause of complaint, not the 
want of good and wholesome laws, but the execu- 
tion of the same, in the true meaning and spirit of 
the Constitution. 


The foregoing is a case in point. What good 


| and substantial reason can be given, that the peo- 


ple of this ‘Territory should be deprived for pro- 
bably near a year to come of a Supreme Court, of 
the official seal of a Secretary of State, of the offi- 
cial publication of the laws, and other matters per- 
taining to the office of Secretary? 

Is it true that officers coming here by virtue of 
an appointment by the President, have private in- 
structions that so tar control their actions as to in- | 
duce the belief that their main object is not the 
strict and legal performance of their’respective | 
duties, but rather to watch for iniquity, to catch at 
shadows, and make a man ‘‘an offender for a | 
word,;”’ to spy out our liberties, and, by manifold | 
misrepresentations, seek to prejudice the minds of | 
the people against us? If such is the case, better, 
far better would it be for us, to live under the | 
organization of our Provisional Government, and 
entirely depending upon our own resources, as we 
have hitherto done, until such time as we can be || 
admitted as a State, than thus to betantalized with 
the expectation of having a legal government, 
which will extend her fostering care over all her 
otispring. In infancy, if ever, it is necessary to 
assist the rising State. 

If it be true that no legal authority can be exer- | 
cised over a coordinate, and even a subordinate 
branch of the Government, by the Legislature || 
thereof, then indeed we may expect the harmony || 
of Government to be interrupted, to hear the dis- 
cordant sounds of irresponsible and law-defying 
agents, desecrating, by their acts, the very name of 
American liberty. 

In the appointment of new officers, if you will 
pardon me for making a suggestion, I would pro- 
pose that such men be selected as will reside with- 
in the Territory, or have a general and extended 
knowledge of men and things as well as of the ele- || 
mentary and fundamental principles of law and | 
legislation; men who have lived and practiced out- 
side, as well as indoors, and whose information | 
extends to the duties of a justice of the peace, as 


the court room. In relation to our present unfor- 
tunate position, pertaining to the Supreme Court, 
I can only hope that early the ensuing season, we 
may be favored with a quorum. 

As regards the funds, if an arrangement could | 
be made authorizing Mr. Livingston, a merchant | 
in this place, to receive the money appropriated to | 
meet the legislative expenses, he would most 
probably make such advances as might be neces- |) 
sary, after being advised of the privilege of so |! 
doing. 

The Legislative Assembly are yet in session. 
Of their acts and doings I shall take the liberty of 
making report, the same as would have been the || 
duty of the Secretary, had he remained. I cannot 


of any subordinate officer to subvert, or even re- 
tard, for any length of time, the ordinary motion | 
of the wheels of Government; although I am 
equally satisfied that it was and is the intention of | 
a portion of those aforesaid officers to utterly sub- 


of this I have no fears, as I know they can have | 
no good and sufficient apology for the course they 
have and are pursuing. | 
The money that was appropriated for the year | 
ending the 30th of June, 1851, should have been used | 
todefray the expenses of the Legislatureof ’50and | 
D1, and the Government might have been organ- | 
ized, had the officers been as efficient in com- | 
ing here, as they are now in going away. The 
Legislature can now, as heretofore, do without | 
their compensation and mileage, and find them- | 
selves; they were all unanimously elected, (with | 
one exception,) as was our Delegate te Congress, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We have sought to obtain an authorized gov- | 


ernment, and the people have been well satisfied || 


with the government, in regard to all their acts in || 


|| relation thereto, so far as I am acquainted; and if || 
|| the men appointed had endeavored to be active in || 
'| the discharge of their duties, all would have been | 


_ I believe Judge Brandebury appointed a ¢|¢ 


, been quite as well if neither of these gentl 


|| gratefully any instructions that you will please ; 


| erty. 


ONAL GLOBE. 


well. Mr. Harris takes exceptions to every, 
that has been done; did he take hold upon i... 
rival at this place, and endeavor to assist j, 
organization of this government as a eee 
should do? Not at all! Never was he the mas 
do the first thing, either by suggestion or aa 
wise, unless perhaps it was occasionally to 
hand and seal of the Territory to some 
that had been prepared for him. Have eit| 
judges who are returning ever done anythino ., 
wards the organization of the Territory> ‘fy... 
organized the Supreme Court chiefly, as | ¢} 
assist Mr. Harris in leaving with the fun, 


% 
PON his gp. 
the 
iy 
ity 
to 
OUver. 
Set Clg 
OCUMEent 


ler of the 


hey 
HDK, to 
IS; and 
| 


ik oO 


the district. Judge Brocchus had determined op 
returning this fall, previous to his arrival, as | 
credibly informed, and they both leaving a; thi 
time, just when the time has arrived for i: 
act, postpones indefinitely all courts in their ». 
spective districts. Judge Brocchus has never hes 
in his district, that | knowof Thus, so fy = 
the public interests are concerned, it would han 


‘ Men 
or Mr. Harris had ever troubled* themselves to 


| cross the plains. 


Whatever may be your decision upon all t 


“eae: hese 
matters, be assured that it is and has bee 


N my 


| intention to discharge faithfully every duty Der. 


taining to my office; and that I shall receive very 


S€ lo 
rly 
give. 


Awaiting most anxiously to hear from you, | 
have the honorto be, your Excellency, very re. 


| spectfully and truly yours, 


BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
Memorial signed by the Members of the Legislatir 
Assembly of Utah, to the President of the Unite 
States. 
Great Sarr Laxe Ciry, Sept. 29, 1851. 
To Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States of North America: 
The undersigned, members of the Legislative 
Assembly for the Territory of Utah, do hereby 
most respectfully beg leave to show, that where 
as two of the honorable justices of the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States for the Terr- 
tory of Utah, and the Hon. B. D. Harris, Secre. 


|tary of the Territory, have removed from the 


Territory of Utah, and consequently vacated their 


| ofices within the same: therefore, your me- 


morialists do most earnestly solicit and pray the 


| Chief Executive of the United States to fill those 


vacancies as speedily as possible. 
Accumulated influences of adisagreeable nature 


| may be regarded as our apology for trespassing 


upon the attention of our highly honored Chief 
Magistrate at thistime. The vacating of impor'- 


| ant public offices in a manner as unwarranted 


as itis unprecedented, at this peculiar crisis of 
our colonial settlement and government, has 


;| created mingled sensations of an extraordinary 


character, which we wish briefly to pour into the 
bosom of the National Executive. 
Immediately consequent upon the settlement of 


| this colony, a large and heterogeneous emigra- 
| tion followed upon our heels, remaining here 
| shorter or longer time, imperatively requiring the 
| establishment of an efficient government, for the 


speedy protection of life, peace, virtue, and prop- 
In addition to a transient and ungovernaile 
emigration, almost constant Indian depredations 


have plead like the irresistible man of death for 
the institution of some formidable order and 


power of government amongst us. A provision 
al government was accordingly formed, which 
has met the exigencies of the people, and secured 
general tranquillity, order, and satisfaction. And 
when the announcement of a territorial gover!- 
ment, under your fostering hand, reached us, !! 
was hailed with shoutings and firing of cannon. 
But, sir, the officers appointed sufficiently early 
to have reached here last winter, did not arrive 
till July last, when measures had been taken by 
the Governor of Utah for taking the census, and 
securing an election of Delegate to Congress, and 
members of the Legislature without the seal of 
the honorable Secretary of the Territory. And 
now, in the very dawn of the arrival of the Gov- 
ernment officers, and of our hopes of an efficient 
territorial government, we are most seriously 
embarrassed with their unprovoked departure from 
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; r eo 
the limits of the Territory, taking with them the 
udiciary, the public seal and public fund, leav- 
: 1 i ste *” . 
ys ina more crippled condition, if possible, 


_— = 


oe previous to their arrival, thereby tantaliz- 
nan } . 2 » as 
a a people of more than Spartan intrepidity 
ing § 


} fortitude, that. have long been struggling 
gzainst the most invincible difficulties. he first 
.. and upon the honorable Secretary, for sta- 
ee y, desks, and such contingent expenses as 
mmieht necessarily accrue in the outset of a Legis- 
lative Assembly, has been peremptorily refused. 
Not only so, but all the authorities of the Terri- 
‘ory, including the Governor and both Houses of 
the Assembly and Marshal, have been set at 
naught, as exercising their functions illegally and 
»nconstitutionally, (see Document marked No 8.) 
Ti oe gir, when we have looked for the fostering 
id’ of such a functionary as the honorable 
Secretary, and for a fellow-citizen_ worthy the 
conferred by our illustrious Chief Magis- 
trate, we have been annoyed with the technics 
of legal quackery, and our respectable address 


ane 


qoner 


honor 


S for stationery, &c., has been responded to, 


Cas 


pot as to legislators of the undivided choice and 
sole representation of a sovereign people, who 
know the right of franchise and of self government 
under the Constitution, but as to men who ape 
authority that does not belong to them. Although 
we are ipso facto honored with the choice of a sov- 
ereizn and free people to be their representatives 
in Legislative Assembly, and the refusal of a cap- 
tious stranger to accredit us with the fact, does 
not shake the truth, still a studious violation of 
etiquette when it is designed to convey burlesque, 
contempt, and indignity upon a legislative body, 
is calculated to alienate a people from such func- 
tionaries. 

Your memorialists being aware of the difficulty 
of sending men from the States to fill their vacan- 
cies that have accrued from the removal of the 
two honorable judges, and the Hon. B. D. Har- 
ris, during the period of many months to come, 
and feeling cautious against any sane future 
removals like those which now embarrass us with 
the want of a territorial seal and funds to meet 
constantly-accruing expenses, and also the want 


of a full supreme court of the United States for | 


Utah Territory, and desirous to dwell in peace 
and unfeigned loyalty to the Constitution and 


General Government of the United States, do || 


therefore pray our highly-honored Chief Magis- 


trate to appoint men to fill the aforesaid vacancies, | 


by and with the consent of the Senate, who are 
indeed residents among us, in order that we may 
enjoy the full administration of every department 
of government speedily as the prosperity of the 
Territory shall require. And your memofialists, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 

President of the Council. 

Heber C. Kimball, 

Daniel H. Wells, 

Aaron Johnson, 

Alexander Williams, 

Isaac Morley, 

Jno. S. Fullmer, 

Charles R. Dana, 

Orson Spencer, 

Geo. A. Smith, 

Lorin Farr. 

W. W. PHELPS, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


David Fullmer, Daniel Spencer, 
Albert P. Rockwood, Nathaniel H. Felt, 
Edwin D. Woolly, Phineas Prishard, 
Jos. Young, B. F. Johnson, 
H. G. Sherwood, Hosea Stout. 
Welfa Woodruff, 


A. L. Lamereaux, 
John Stoker, 

Gideon Brownell, 
Jas. Brown, 

David B. Dille, 
James G, Browning, 
David Evans, 
William Miller, 

Levi W. Hancock, 
Charles Shumway, 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLEMENS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In Senate, December 24, 1851. 


The Senate having under consideration the Reso- 
lution declaring the Compromise Measures to be 
a definitive settlement of all the questions growing 
out of the subject of domestic slavery— 


A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be a 
definitive settlement of the questions growing out of do- 
Mestic slavery. 
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The Compromise Measures—Mr. Clemens. 


Be it enacted, ‘Chat the series of measures embraced in 
the acts entitled ** An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said Stote, of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, aud of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial govern 
ment for New Mexico,” approved September 9, 1850; **An 
act for the admission of the State of California into the 
Union,”’ approved September 9, 1850; “ An act to estab 
lish a territorial government for Utah,’ approved Septem 
ber 9, 1850; ** An act to amend and supplementary to an act 
entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives trom justice, and per 
sons escaping trom the service of their masters, approved 
Febraary 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; and 
** An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of Co 
luinbia,”? approved September 20, 1850, commonly known 
as the “Compromise Acts,’ are, in the judgment of this 
body, a settlement in principle and substance—a final set 
tlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 
embraced, and ought to be adhered to by Congress until 
time and experience shall demonstrate the neeessity of 
further legislation to guard against evasion or abuse : 

Mr. CLEMENS said: 

} Mr. Present: If ithad been left to me to deter- 
mine whether this resolution should be introduced, 
I would most probably have answered, No. Not 
that I doubted its propriety—not that I ever had 

| any fears of the consequences which might flow 
from it. But some of those with whom I have 
been accustomed to act, did entertain the opinion 
that it might result in evil, and [ am always will- 
ing to pay some respect even to the fears of an 
ally. The resolution, however, is now here, and 
the question is not upon the propriety of its in- 

| troduction, but upon the duty of its passage. The 
character of the debate which has taken place, ren- 
ders it imperative, in my judgment, that it shall be 
passed. It has been assailed ina manner and from 
quarters which gave to us no astonishment. The 
scene we witnessed the other day during the de- 
| livery by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
{nett} of his hafangue, surprised no one here; 
but it would have been a matter of profound as- 
tonishment to the country if they could have been 
. nt ‘ 
spectators of what occurred. ‘There was the Sen- 

' ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,]} the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. Cuase,] and the Senator 

| from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] gathered | 

| about him in a sort of fraternal ring, while the 
countenance of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
ow was radiant with gladness. Thus was 
exhibited the spectacle of an extreme Southern 

Senator denouncing, in no measured terms, the 

Government of his country, and declaring himself 

a disunionist, on account of alleged wrongs heaped 

upon him, with four as rabid Abolitionists as this 

land contains, drinking in his words with eager 
approbation—applauding, cheering and encour- 
aging him. All this was nothing new to us, how- 
ever strange it may appear to the plainand honest 
yeomanry of the country. Nor was it, when 
calmly considered, at all unnatural— 

‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.”’ 


There is a sympathy in treason as well as in 
knavery; and those who are earnestly striving to 
| accomplish the same end need not quarrel about 
the separate means employed. 
| ‘The senior Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Butter|—to whom I| never allude except in terms 
of the highest respect—has questioned the pro- 
priety of this resolution, because, he says, it can 
| give no additional validity to the law. ‘True, sir, 
lit cannot. But it can and wil! do something bet- 
| ter. It will give an assurance to the country that 
|| we intend to put an end to agitation. It will 
strike from the hands of the demagogue the most 
potent weapon with which he is armed. The 
Northern Free-Soiler 1s daily proclaiming that 
there is no obligation upon him to abide by the 
compromise, because Southern men are deter- 
mined to uproot and destroy it. In proof of this 
he cites the resolutions of Southern Rights asso- 
ciations, and the speeches of Southern Rights ora- 
tors. The Southern secessionist tells his hearers 
that the compromise is a nullity, and cites in his 
turn the acts and declarations of his Northern co- 
laborers. Thus they go on, each party playing 
into the hands of the other—each one furnishing 
| the other with the means of rousing and keeping 
alive public distrust and enmity. If this resolu- 
| tion is passed by such ¢. majority as I trust it will 
| be, that game will be at an end. The friends of law 
| and good order can point toa substantial assuraice 


| that the peace of the country and the existence of 


| the Union shall not again be put in jeopardy. | 
|| was no friend of the compromise; nor is it necessa- 
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ry for me to say that I do not now approve of all its 
parts, 1 believe that by t! ttlement the North 
acquired more than she was fairly entitled to, and 
that we lost more than we ought to have been asked 
to yield. It is one thing, however, to resist 
passage of a law, and quite another thing to resist 
W hen those bills had 


MAL Sé 


the law after it has passed. 
received the 
alternatives which presented themselves to my 
mind w ere, acquiescence or revolution. Befor 
olution was resolved upon, I felt it to be my duty 
to examine in what manner the bills were p l 
and against whom the war wa Tine 
result of that examination proved that if wrong 
had been done, the South as w ell as the North 
had participated in it, and that if secession was the 


sanction of the President, the only 


rev~ 


j 
ssed, 


: to be | vied, 


remedy, we must secede from Southern as well as 
from Northern States. I intend to take up those 
measures one by one, and show the manner in 


not 


which they passed into laws, for the purpose 
of impartung any information to the Senate, but 
mainly to place upon ‘the record, in a convenient 
form for reference, facts which I wish 
were in the possession of every man in the South. 
Let no man attribute to me any special design to 
conciliate Northern men by what lam about to 
say. I have said the same thines where there 
were no Northern auditors—no Northern sympa- 
thizers. 
North. I have no intention of removing from the 
shoulders of her people oné feather’s weight of 
blame which justly attaches to them. They have 
sometimes exhibited a rapacity for the public spoils 


sincerely 


It is not at all my purpose to defend the 


which no one has condemned in terms 
thanlhave. But while L will not defend, I will not 
assail without cause. 


stronger 


I intend to be just to them, 
as [ hope to receive justice at their hands. The 
admission of California, however wrong in itself—. 
however baneful in its influences, was no case of 
Northern aggression. I know the charge has been 
iterated and reiterated, until it has waked every 
echo in the Southern portion of the continent; but 
that only proves the tenacity with which men wilt 
cling to a cherished falsehood. Let me recapitu- 
late the facts. Theadmission of California was first 
recommended by a Southern Democratic President. 
James K. Polk sent for the Senator from Illinois, 
{[Mr. Doveras,] and requested him to draw up a 
bill for that purpose. It is true, the bill prepared 
by the Senator from Illinois was a better bill than 
the one which finally passed, but that does not 
affect the present inquiry. It recognized, if it 
did not establish, the principle, that the people of 
any part of the public territories have a right, 
under pecuhar circumstances, to demand admit- 
tance into the Union, without any previous law 
of Congress authorizing them to adopt a constitu- 
tion, and without any enumeration of inhabitants. 
It practically asserted, that the only question Con- 
cress was bound to ask State 
was, ** Isher constitution republican?’’ and affirmed 
tRat all irrecularities might be waived when 
uublie good required it. Congress did not act as 
Mr. Polk desired. The next step was also taken by 
a Southern President. General Taylor came into 
office, and recommended the admission of Califor- 
nia as she 1s, Up to this time the North had 
manifested no eagerness to bring in California. 
Southern men only had moved in the matter. Nor 
was there ever at any time anything like unani- 
mous Opposition on the part of the South. When 
the bill was finally passed, eight of the fifteen 
Southern States furnished votes for it. Kentucky 
gave seven out of ten, and Tennessee seven ot 
of eleven, in the House of Repre sentatives—thus 
showing a decided majority in both States in favor 
ef the bill. With what appearance of truth, then, 
can it now be asserted that this is an unmitigated 
“ase of-Northern aggression, and that we of the 
South have been of territory acquired 
mainly by Southern blood and Southern treasure. 
No two States in this Union acquired more glory 
during the Mexican war than Tennessee and K en- 
tucky. Each one of them furnished four regiments 


before admitting a 


the 


re »bbed 


' of volunteers, exclusive of their due proportion of 


regulars, and both of them maintained on every 
field the high character they had won in previous 
wars. The hones of many a gallant Tennesseean 
now lies bleaching beneath the walls of Monterey 
and in the pass of Cerro Gordo, and the field of 
Buena Vista was made red with the best blood of 


| Kentucky. Can it be believed that the people of 
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these States, whose dauntless courage has almost 
passed into a proverb, should not only be willing 
to submit to a shameless robbery of rights thus 
dearly purchased, but that they should themselves 
aid in that robbery, and become a party to their 
own degradation? No, Mr. President, the truth 
is, it was a difference of judgment merely. |! 

houcht it wrong to admit Calitornia, and voted 
against it. They thought it ry ght, and voted for it 
The y be lieved it to be in accordan ce with the great 
Demoeratic principle, that a peopl e, whether few 
or many, are entitled to a government. Congress 
had failed to give California a government, 
they felt bound to recognize that which the people 
had established. Ido not intend to go into any 
inquiry as to how far the position was a sound 
one. | only intend to show, that whether Ca lifor- 
nia came into the Union rightly or wrongfully the 
South cannot secede from the Union on that: 
count, because we should have to begin the work 
athome. If we have been robbed atall, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky are more to blage than Indiana 
and Lilinois. ‘They are not only nearer neighbors, 
but they have interests identical with ours; and 
we had more reason to demand of them that they 
should guard with jealous vigilance our common 
rights. It seems to me that thisis a dilemma from 
which no secessionist can escape, and that it at 
onee reduces secession to an absurd ity. 

The Senator from Soyth Carolina [Mr. Ruert] 
says the admission Bf California was unconstitu- 
tional, because the Constitution provides only for 
the admission of States. If I had not heard this 
same argument advanced at home by abler men 
than the Senator, I would not hesitate to pro- 
rounce it pure nonsense. The Const itution -—pro- 
vides only for the admission of a State. True; 
but it is the act of admission which makes it a 
State. Some thirty-three years ago, you, sir, 
were sitting in a convention in the then Territor y of 
Alabama, framing a constitution upon W hich you 
asked to be admitted into the Union. Did you 
imagine that you were committing the folly 0? 
asking that which Congress had no right to grantf 
Suppose some wiseacre had risen in that conven- 
tien and informed you that the Constitution pro- 
vided only for the admission of States—that Ala- 
bama was a Territory, and therefore could not be 
admitted into the Union—what would have been 
your opinion, not merely of his constitutional 
Jearning, but of his common sense? 
period to this, with only a short intermission, 
you have held a seat in this body. Has it ever 
aceurred to you that you were here unconstitu- 
tionally, and that in the very act of taking your 
seat you violated the instrument you were sworn 
to support? There are but three cases, 


} 
anu 


ate 


[ belie ve, 


in our history in which States have been admitted | 


inte the Union—Vermont, Kentuc ky, and Texas. 
All the rest came in as Territories; and if the 
poate of the Senator from South Carolina be 
correct, the early fathers of the Republic, ‘the 
framers of the Constitution, knew nothing of the 
fundamental Jaw they established. But, sir, while 
the Senator from South Carolina denies to Cali- 


fornia the right to come in because she was not a | 


State, he yet contends, with that remarkable con- 
sistency which characterizes many of the oppo- 
nents of the compromise, that Missouri did have 
that right. Now, sir, the only difference between 


the two cases is, that Missouri had a recular ter- || 


ritorial government, and California never had. 
But they were both. Territories nevertheless, and 


neither could ever become anything else without | 


The people of both | 
adopted a constitution and sent it here for ap- | 


the assent of Congress. 
— al; when approved they both became States, 
yut not until then. 
The next measure to which objection is taken, 

is the territorial bill for Utah. I might pursue the 

same line of argument here as in the case of Cali- 
fornia, and show that the South passed that bill, 
and if it robs us of any right we robbed ourselves. 
There was not an Abolitionist or Free-Soiler in 
either branch of Congress who voted for it. There 
were but two Southern Senators who voted against 
it, and those two | believe were given upon the 
ground that they did not have much faith in the 
capacity of the Mormons for self-government. I 
voted for the bill, and the pillars of the Southern 
Rights Church voted with me. The Senator from | 
South Carolina was not then here; but he now un- || 


From that | 


dertakes to call it a robbery, and, with inexcusa- 
ble arrogance, denounces all those who differ with 
him as knaves or fools. I give him the benefit of 
his own words: 

** Are not the people of the slaveholding States practi- 
cally excluded by these compromise measures from colon- 
izing One acre of these Territories? Sir, no man of com- 
mon honesty, or of any honesty at all, who understands the 
niatter, can say they are not.”’ 

I have said repeatedly, here and elsewhere, that 
we are to that Territory with our 
slaves, as to any Territory which has been formed 
since the adoption of Constitution; and, al- 
though | am not more sensitive than other men, I 
do not like to have such language applied to my 
published opinions. ‘The Senator mustallow me, 
however, to console myself with the reflection, that 
his judgment is not infallible; that no matter by 
what standard he may measure himself—no mat- 
ter by whatstandard he may be measured in South 
Carolina, in that liltle spot constituting the’ rest of 
the world, outside the limits of his State, there is 
a very prevalent opinion that the Senator would 
never have ¢ reated an extraordin: ir ry sensation, 
even in the kingdom of Lilliput itself, 

l profess to understand this ea better than 
the Senator from South Carolina. Istudied it for 
information—he to find fault. 1 shall read from 
the law itself, to show what are the provisions of 
the bili—the same provisions are in the New Mex- 
ican bil—one is almost an exact copy of the 
other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
and description @f boundaries. 

The proviso to the second section is: 


as tree to go 


the 


Wii 


An exact copy. 


* And provided 
said Territory, or 
into the Union. 


, further, Tiat when admitted a State, 
any portion of the same, shall be received 
with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tion may prescribe at the time of its admission.”? 


Here is a guarantee which we have never had 


in any previous territorial government. It is 
the first time in-our history that the North has 


proclaimed in advance its determination to leave 
| the question to be regulated by the people of the 
Territory. I know there is a like provision in the 
bill annexing Texas, but I speak now of Territo- 
ries only, not of the partition of States. But 
that is not all. 
Senator correctly, he maintains that the Constitu- 
tion the United States protects our right of 
property in slaves, end that wherever that Con- 


of 


stitution goes that protection extends. I agree with || 
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have excluded us from the Territories. 
ion 
it is not excluded by law. 


¥es; except as to the names 


if [ understand the views of that | 


him fully, and I shall endeavor to show that the | 


last Congress were not unmindful of our interests 

; iu this respect. Not satisfied with declaring that 
the Te rritory might come in as a State, with or 
without slavery, as the people should elect, they 
went further, and for the purpose of meeting the 
objection that the Mexican laws were in force in 
| the 'Territorie +s, they enacted, in the 17th section 
of the bill, that ‘ the Constitution, and all laws of 

| the United States not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect as elsewhere within 
the United States.’ 
Here is an express extension of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States over the Ter- 
ritory, and in effect a direct repeal of any Mexi- 

/ can law which might be supposed to exist. 


the trial of title to slaves. ‘Like the laws of Ala- 
bama, and I suppose of every Southern State, it 
provides for trials between the slave and his mas- 
ter, aifd also for the trial of the title of adverse 
claimants. The fugitive slave bill goes beyond 
the words of the Constitution, and says that when 
a person held to service or labor in any State or 
Territory shall escape, &c., he shall be delivered 
up, &e. The letter of the” Constitution did not 
require the words ‘‘ or Territory ”’ to be inserted 
in the fugitive slave bill. 
ritories: New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and Minne- 
sota. In we and Minnesota_slavery is pro- 
hibited by law. If it is also prohibited in Utah 
and New Mexico, where was the necessity of 
inserting a provision that slaves escaping from’a 
Territory should be delivered up ? 


tion is a stultification of Congress. It thus a 


pears, Mr. President, that not only was this*bill 


passed by Southern votes, but that it was framed | 
to suit the taste of Southern men, and to obviate | 
every reasonable Southern objection. I shall not 
| discuss the question as to whether soil and climate 


The eappee- 


| will before long be given to the world. 





__ (Dee, 24, 


— 


~ Semire 


My oni, 
go anywhere ‘y 

That is immate; 
If God and Nature have excluded it we hay... 


is that slavery will 


right to murmur at the decree. All we had 9 «1, 
to ask was, that Congress should not ex: hades. 
that Congress should recognize our equi il os 
When that was done, as I believe it was do... < 
then became a question for the people of the Tory 
tory, and to them I am willing to leave it, [ty ay 


be well enough to mention a strange differ; nee of 
opinion between the Senator and his abolit; n ad. 


mirers. There is not one of them who has ».. 
told his constituents that the passage of these | vil 
was a triumph of the slave power. But rec 


I saw a letter written from New Mexico b by an 
abolition emissary ther, to a paper in Mount te, 
a Ohio, in which he tells his abolition emp! 
s that New Mexico must be a slave State: sh, 
oudatdein were constantly moving in with ne FrOes 
and that he believed his longer stay there w, 
be only a useless waste of his time and 
money. Now, whether he is right in this sup, 
sition or not Ido not know. It is sufficien: . 
me that the bill contains no exclusion of Souther 
men—no insult to Southern feelings. If the W}. 








t 


= 


| mot proviso is practically in the territorial ))jj\s 


Southern men put it there. 
not a Northern proviso. 
The next measure of which complaint has be 
made, is the bill settling the boundary of Texa 
Well, sir, it so happens that this also is a Souther : 
not a Northern measure. It was introduced} 
Southern man, passed by Southern votes, and 1 rah 
fied by the people of the only Southern State who 
had any direct interest in it. It further happens 
that Mr. Calhoun, the great leader of the Sonth 
during his life, has lefton record his deliberate opin. 
ion that Texas never had a shadow of title to: ne 
foot of the territory we surrendered to the Gen. 
eral Government. He asserted that the true bound- 
ary of Texas was the middle of the desert be. 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande. Weevaye 
to Texas nine hundred miles on the Rio Grande, 
which, in his opinion, did not belong to her. Yet 
his especial disciples—men who have assumed a 
guardianship over his fame—endeavor to stultify 
him by declaring that the title of Texas was indis- 
putable, and that we have sold slave ttrritory to 
free soil. Sir, 1 believe I loved him better while 
living, and respect him more now, than any one 
of those who make use of his name to give re- 
spectability to treason. He was never a seces- 
sionist, and | am authorized to say that the proof 
He re 


It is a Southern, an 


en 


| garded the attempt of a single State to go out of the 


The |! 
Judiciary Act for the Territory also provides for | 


We have but four Ter- || 


| has not been enforced. 


| ever believed so of an 


Union as madness, and died in that opinion. 

I pass now to the consideration of the fugitive 
slave bill. It is asserted, with a degree of conf- 
dence calculated to impose upon the country, that 
it has not been executed, and cannot be. My 
understanding of the facts is widely different. In 
the Northw est I recollect no instance in which it 
I recollect many in which 
it has, including some from my own State. Thiat 
it has been occasionally evaded in other places, is 
true; and that in some instances it has been re- 
sisted by violence, I do not deny. But that was 
to have been expected. It is so, and always wil 
be so, of all laws in a country like ours. No 
man ever believed when this law was passed, that 
it would be executed in every instance. No man 
law framed by the wisdom 
of man. It is sufficient that this law has been 
executed as faithfully as other laws. Occasional 


failures by no means warrant any one in asserting 


that it is in effect a dead letter. There is not a 


'law upon our statute-books which is not some- 


times evaded. There is not a year in which crim- 
inals do not escape the penalties prescribed by the 


| law against murder; but that is no reason for the 


| 


repeal of the law. It is better that the life of the 
citizen should be imperfectly protected than not 
rotected at all. So in the present case, if the 
aw does not secure the certain return of every 
fugitive, it does as much as any human law can 
do; and I can construe in but one way the col 
duct of that Southern man who desires to continue 
es about it. 

Mr. President, I wish it always remembered 
that this resolution proposes no approval of the 
compromise. Any man who honestly means © 
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‘ation, can conscientiously vote for it. 


eybmit to the law and the voice of the 
We ask no man to retract any former 


ness to 


ee mt he may have expressed. We ask no 
7 an to join in praises of measures he has con- 
1, ined. " We ask only that hereafter this dis- 
P « question 8! hall be laid at rest. We, who 
sep ‘he victors in the struggle, tender the olive- 
et ; to our late opponents, and, forgetting the 
. terness of tl ie past, offer them a future of har- 
“pon terms so easy that none but a de- 
nned agitator can reject them. A Seuthern 
; a makes no sacrifice by agreeing to ac quiesc e 


compromise; for granting that it be as ob- 
able as alleged, still the objectionable parts 
a irrepeali ible, and that which is good only re- 
« under the control.of Congress. C alifornia 
State, and cannot be remanded. 
The bound ny of Texas was settled by compact, 
a eannot be disturbed. The territorial bills 
» Utah and New Mexico include an express 


ma 
is A  eovereign 


rnaranteé 
. “ah » their own concerns in their own manner. 
There is nothing open for agitation but the fugi- 
tive slave laws and the law to abolish the slave 
in this District. Then let me ask, what 
nossible objection a Southern man can have to this 
resolution, unless he desires the repeal of the fugi- 
rive slave bill and the destruction of the Govern- 
mé nt? 
| did not vote for the abolition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. 
Congress to meddle with it. 
st | would not to-day vote to repeal it. Itis one 
of the series of measures — Ww hich werely fora 
settiement of the difficulties which existed between 
the North and the South; and however wrong I 
might believe i to be, still, as a settlement, I intend 
to al bide by 
those cases W vhich may with peculiar propriety be 
left to the decision of the Supreme Court. It can 
be determined there without agitation—without 
‘ring up the embers of sectional strife; and to 
that tribunal 1 propose to leave it. While upon 
this subject, let me remark that this bill seems to 
have been strangely misunderstood. It is nothing 
new in the legislation of Congress. It has been 
law of the District for fifty years, except as to 
e States of Virginia and Mary land. After Vir- 
ginia received back her portion of the District, it 
applied also to her. All the last Congress did 
was to make it apply also to Maryland. I do not 
mean, of course, to say that these are the words 
of * bill, but that such is its only effect. The 
ns of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
other States have been denied the right of brmging 
slaves into this District for sale, 
year 1801; and throughout that long period we 
bave heard no murmur of complaint. It is too late 
now to seize upon itas an excuse for agitation. 
The Senator from South Carolina did not con- 


+ 
t 


tent himself with complaints upon the subject of 


slavery alone. He reviewed the financial policy 


of the country, and found oppression and robbery 
even in the tariff of 1846. Now, sir, I have al- 
ways understogd the tariff of °46 to be a Demo- 

tic tariff. It has been a standing charge against 


the Democracy in certain quarters, that by that | 


The | 


enator himself was then a member of the House | 
By reference | 


act we reduced the rate of duties too much. 
of pth atives, and voted for it. 
to the Journal, I find that the whole South Caro- 
lma delegation voted with him. If, therefore, it 


ai ng but a public declaration of willing: | 


Moreover, it is precisely one of 


» that the people of those Territories shall | 


I thought it wrong for | 
I think it wrong now. 


ever since the | 


be unjust and unequal in its operations, that Sena- | 


torhas much to answer for. He is the last man 
who should attempt to excite prejudice against it. 
Above all he should have refrained from referring 
to his own act as a case of Northern robbery. 


l come now, sir, to that part of the Senator’s | 


discourse which referred to the doctrine of seces- 
sion. The chief part of his labor seems to have 
been directed to the end of establishing, that every 
State has the separate right of peaceable secession. 
I certainly never expected to inquire in my place 
here, how far we possess the miserable right to 
tear asunder all the ties of affection and kindred— 
to trample under foot all the glorious memories of 
the past, and blot out forever the hopes of the fu- 
ture. What is there in the possession of such a 


right that the mind should dwell upon with exulta- | 


tion ? 


Why should we hoard it as a treasure? || ing. 
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Why cling to it as the ark of our salvation? Sir, 
if it be a political ark, it is an ark of sorrow and 
mourning as well as of safe ty. If when the rains 
come, and the tempest is abroad in its might, it 
shall indeed bear us up on the bosom of the angry 
waves, it will surely de posit us, when the waters 
have subsided, upon a desol: ite W orld, in which no 
dove will be able to find a single green branch to 
cheer the hearts of the wanderers. I have listened, 
not now for the first time, to labored efforts to es- 
tablish this right of self-destruction. I have heard 
it derived sometimes from one source and some- 
times from another, and I propose to examine at 
some length the arguments by which it is sus- 
tained. It is said to bea reserved ri 
tain resolutions passed by 


ehi; and cer- 
Virginia and New 
York are instanced as evidence of the fact. In 
the first place, the reservations made. by Virginia 
and New York amounted to nothing ¢ more than 
was afterwards obtained by the adoption of the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution: and 
ondly, the argument proves too much, if it proves 
anythin; ry. If any reservation was made, it was 
because without that reservation the right could 
not exist. Virginia and New York could make 
no reservation for other States. South Caro- 
lina made none for herself, and is not entitled to 
the benefit of that made by 

then, that by the act of reservation, New York 
and Virginia have secured to themselves richts 
which no other States possess; and as that is im- 
possible under our Constitution—all the States 
being equal—the absurdity of any reservation of 
the richt of secession, or any other right, 
at once apparent. The truth is that no reserva- 
tion was made; and if it had been, it would, in the 
language of Mr. Madison, have nullity 
merely. The Constitution was not submitted to 
the States for adoption by parts—they were re- 
quired to take it as a whole, or not atall. They 
had no power to make reservations, or propose 
amendments. It was submitted for their adop- 
tion or rejection precisely as it came from the 
hands of the Convention, and that form they 
accepted M. 

Reference has been made to the opinions of the 
early statesmen of the Republic 
occasion to refer to them to show that the leading 
idea—the chief end they had in view—was the 
establishment of a werkt Union. This idea 
was everywhere distinctly enunciated. I read 
from the Articles of Confederation: 


sec- 


others. It follows, 


becomes 


l 
ypeen a 


: I shall also have 


‘* Whereas the Delegates of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, did on the 15th day of Novem 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1777, and in the second year of 
the Independence of America, agree to certain articles of 
confederation and perpetual union,” &c. 


So it is throughout. ‘Articles of Perpetual 
Union’’—not a Union for a month or a year or 


for one generation, but a perpetual Union. Fol- 
lowing in this lead, the framers of the Constitu- 


tion, in the preamble to it, assert that ‘* We, the 
‘ people of the United States, in order to form a 
‘more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
‘mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
‘fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
‘ the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
‘ ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
‘the United States of America.”’ It was not for 
them alone; it was not for the generation which 
was immediately to succeed them—it was for their 
posterity through all coming time. 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that a great deal of 
the misapprehension which exists in relation to this 
matter, grows out of the too loose application of 
the word ‘ sovereign,” to the States. Wespeak 
habitually of sovereign States; as if their sover- 

eignty was absolute and unquestioned. But there 
is no such thing as a sovereign State within the 
limits of this Union. The Constitution has ex- 
pressly denied it. The Constitution has taken 
away from the States some of the highest and 
most essential attributes of sovereignty. They 
cannot coin money; they cannot emit bills of 
credit; they cannot punish treason against them- 
selves; they cannot goto war; they cannot enter 
into compacts with other States; nay, more, the 
Constitution provides that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the constitution or 


| or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
Now, who ever heard of a sovereignty | 


Clemens. 


with the laws of 


| for it; 


. 
vl 
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another power superior to its 
own within its own limits? The States are sov- 
ereign for some purposes, and for those purposes 
only. Wherever their sovereignty has | ken 
away by the Constitution, they are not sovereign 
and this right of secession is 
taken away . 

There is one point, Mr. 
I must here 
Thess 


een & 
> 


one that has been 


President, 
be permitted to 


upon which 
make a remark. 
rentlemen who are so exceedingly anxious 


to establish the peaceful right of secession, are the 
exclusive chivalry of the land. With but few 
exceptions, they are all recular “ fire-eaters.’’ Is 
jt not a little singular, that with these propensities 
for war and bloo a -with all these chivalrous im- 
pulses, they should yet shrink from the sertion 





of a neht unless their opponents will admit its 
peaceful nature? Sir, | know men in the ranks 
of the **submissionists’’ who whenever 


sor their necks, will 


have the ri nt to 


the heel of the oppres upon 
not stop to inquire whether they 
throw it off. Above a will not beg 
remove it peaceably. The richt of 
is the manly right; and that right 
mit. 

We are told that authority for thericht of seces- 
sion is to be found in the resofutions of 98 and 
"99. So many men havesoucht to sustain absurd 
theories by re 


- thev 
revoliuuion, gir, 


only do I ad- 


ferring to these 
presume we ought not to be 
this last and weakest 


ave of 


resolutions, that I 


surpr sed even at 


attempt of all. Nor in this 


progress 1s it to be wondered at, that the 


a at ; , ; oe ; . 
wisdom of the discip| e should far outrun that of 


the teacher. John C. Calhoun and George Me- 
Duthe examined the resolutions of "98 and ‘99 for 
the rie lit of secession, a id could not find ite 


They found, as they thought, nullification; but 


nullification is itself a denial of secession. We 
all know that some of the ablest efforts made bv 
' P of 

both of these great men, w 
lification was the rig! 
neither the 


which: 


iblish that nul 
remedy. Sir, it 


as to est 
itful 
Virginia nor the 


5 was 
Kentucky resolutions 
rave birth to secession. It has come down 
to us from a less parentage. _ beran 
in that band assembled in Hart- 
ford during the war of 1812 and 1814, for t the pur- 
New England States from 


the 


respectat le 
of traitors who 
pose of separating the 
the rest of the Confede racy 
richt of secess 


It was then that 
on was first 


proclaimed, and it is 
in that latitude that some of its warmest supD- 
porters are yet to be found. I eannot forget the 


terms of a resolution adopted at Syracuse last 


spring, when the Abolitionists were patting South 
Carolina on the back, and stimulating her to go 
out of the Union: 


‘ Resolved, That odious as are the 
of South Carolina, we cannot withhold from her the 
justly due for her consistent maintenance 
dinal doctrine of the 
right vital to liberty, 
suvereignties, 


governing principles 
pr use 
of the great car 
right of secession by a Slat re 
und the only safeguard of the severa 


from a grasping centralization.” 


single 


Sir, here is a 
Southern rights clubs South, and 
venticles North, giving us the 
State rights, and teaching Democracy ft 
same horn-book. I repudiate the 
deny the orthodoxy of the creed. 

Mr. President, a friend has just made a sugges- 
tion to me, of which I gladly avail myself. I'he 
State of Louisiana was pur hased from the French; 
it was paid for by taxes collected from the | eople 
of the whole Republic. 
account of any supposed value of the Ory, 
for at that day we suppo sed we had turers 
enough for all our wants, but to secure the naviga- 


singular concord of sentiment 
Abolition con- 
same definition of 
om the 


teachei s, and 


It was pure hased, not on 
terri 


tion of the Mississippi. The people of some 
twelve or thirteen States are interested in maimtain- 
ing that navigation free. Suppose Louistiar should 


n State: | believe 
Union; I will 
ls navigating the 
answer of those 
They say: 

we were taxed to pay 
the navigation of the Mississippi was a 
privilege which we re garded even at that day as 
indispensable to our prosperity; we cannot abandon 
it now without subjecting ourselves to the most 
ruinous consequences. If Louisiana should still 
insist upon her right as a sovereign State to do «as 
she pleased, the answer an the other side would be 
very apt to be, **provided you can.”’ . Let us take 


say to-morrow, [am a sovereig 

it to be my interest to go out of the 
go out and levy a tax on all vesse 
Mississippi. What would be the 
States so directly interested? 
We bought this territory; 


would 


| the case of Pennsylvania or New York, whose lo- 
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eal position is such as to divide the Republic into 
two distinct parts. Does any one suppose that 
either of those great Statés would be permitted 
peaceably to leave the Union, and subject us to all 
the inconveniences of such a division? Sir, this 
doctrine of peaceable secession, by a single State, 
is as wild a vision as ever haunted the brain of a 
moon-struck politician. All rights, whether polit- 
ical or personal, are relative. All rights are to be 
exercised with reference to the amount of injury 
inflicted on others. Noman has a right to burn 
down his house, if by so doing he endangers mine. 
No one State has a right so to act as to jeopard the 
liberties of the remainder. I refer, of course, to 
the peaceable right. The right of revolution—the 
right of resistance to oppression, is governed by 
no rules, and must be determined by the necessities 
of the time. 

I promised to refer to the opinions of the framers 
of the Constitution. I quote first an extract from 
the pen of Mr. day. It is in the second number 
of the Federalist: 

“It is worthy of remark, that notonly the first, but every 
succeeding Congress, as well asthe late Convention, have 
invariably joined with the people in thinking that the pros 
perity of America depended on its union. To preserve and 
perpetuate it, was the great object of the people in forming 
that Convention, and it is also the great object of the plan 
which the Convention has advised them to adopt.”’ 

Mr. Jay here tells his countrymen, while urging 
the adoption of the Constitution, that its great ob- 
ject is to presefve and perpetuate the Union; ana 
can it be conceived that men having such objects, 
should have made a mere rope of sand—that they 
should have sown in the Constitution itself the 
seeds of its own destruction? And unless we do 
give credence to an absurdity like this, what -be- 
comes of the constitutional right of secession? 

In the 41st number of the Federalist, Mr. Mad- 
ison, after enumerating the evils of disunion, pro- 
ceeds thus: 

‘This picture of the consequences of disunion cannot 
be too highly colored, or too often exhibited. Every man 
who loves peace; every man who loves his country; every 
man who loves liberty, ought to have it ever before his 
eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due attachment to 
the Union of America, and be able to set a due value on the 
means of preserving it.”’ 

In the same number, in reference to the attempts 
made to create a prejudice against the Constitu- 
tion, on account of the provisions in relation to 
the Army, he says: 

“ The attempt has awakened fully the public attention to 
that important subject, and has led to investigations which 
must terminate in a thorough and universal conviction, not 
only that the Constitution has provided the most effectual 
guards against danger from that quarter, but that nothing 
short of a Constitution fully adequate to the national de- 
fence, and the preservation of the Union, can save Amer- 
ica from as many standing armies as it may be split into 
States or confederacies.”’ 

Where can we look for stronger evidence that 
it was the purpose of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to make a government strong enough to pre- 
serve the Union? And how utterly irreconcilable 
with this object is the nght of a single State to 
destroy it? 

Avain: in the 43d number of the Federalist, he 
quotes an article of the Constitution, as follows: 

«The ratification ofthe Conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States ratifying the same;”’ 

And adds: 

This article speaks for itself. The express authority of 
the people alone could give due validity to the Constiration. 
To have required the unanimous ratification of the thirteen 
States would have subjected the essential interests of the 
whole to the caprice or corruption of a single member. It 
would have marked a want of foresight in the Convention, 
which our own experience would have rendered inexcus- 
able.*’ 

Here we find Mr. Madison asserting the great 
truth, that to have required the unanimous ratifi- 
cation of all the States would have subjected the 
essential interests of the whole to the caprice or 
corruption of a single member. Can it be possi- 
ble that those who, in the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, were unwilling to subject their happiness 
to the caprice or corruption of a single member, 
should, when that Government was formed, sub- 
ject & to any such caprice? Will any man assert 
that men in their senses, much less men renowned 
fer wisdom—men whose names history will per- 
petuate throughout ail coming time, could have 

een guilty of an inconsistency so glaring—a folly 
so inexcusable? 

I read now from the 44th number of the same 
work: 
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‘* The question, therefore, whether this amount of power 
shall be granted or not, resolves itself into another question : 
Whether or not a Government, commensurate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union, shall be established? Or, in other 
words, whether the Union itself shall be preserved ? 


Everywhere, throughout all his writings, the 
great object expressed is the preservation of the 
Union and the establishment of a Government 
strong enough for that end. Nowherehas he left 
it doubtful; nowhere has he intimated that one 
member of the Confederacy had any right to de- 
stroy the bonds which holds us together, and jeop- 
ard the happiness of a whole people. 

Let me now refer to his opinions of State sov- 
ereignty. They are to be found in the 45th number 
of the work from which I have been reading: 


** But if the Union, as has been shown, be essential to 
the security of the people of America, against foreign dan- 
ger; if it be essential to their security against contentions 
and wars among the different States; if it be essential to 
guard them against those violent and oppressive factions 

| which imbitter the blessings of liberty, and against those 

| military establishments which must gradually poison its 
very fountain; if, in a word, the Union be essential to the 
happiness of the people of America, is it not preposterous to 
urge as an objection to a Government, without which tye 
objects of the Union cannot be attained, that such a Gov- 
ernment may derogate from the importance of the govern- 
ments of the individual States? Was, then, the American 
Revolution effected—was the American Confederacy formed 
—was the precious blood of thousands spilt, and the hard- 
earned substance of millions lavished, not that the people 
of America should enjoy peace, liberty, and safety, but 
that the governments of the individual States—that particu- 
lar municipal establishments, might enjoy a certain extent 
of power, and be arrayed with certain dignities and attri- 
butes of sovereignty? We have heard of the impious doc- 
trine in the Old World, that the people were made for Kings, 
not Kings for the people—is the same doetrine to be revived 
in the New, in another shape, that the solid happiness of 
the people is to be sacrificed to the views of the political 
institutions of adifferentform? Itis too early for politicians 
to presume on our forgetting that the public good—the real 
wellare of the great body of the people—is the supreme ob- 
ject to be pursued, and that no form of government what- 
ever, has any other value than as it may be fitted for the 
attainment of this object. Were the plan of the Convention 
adverse to the public happiness, my voice would be, reject 
the plan. Were*the Union itself inconsistent with the 
public happiness it would be, abolish the Union. In like 
manner, as far as the sovereignty of the States cannot be 
reconciled to the happiness of the people, the voice of every 
good citizen must be, let the former be sacrificed to the latter. 
How far the sacrifice is necessary has been shown. How 
far the unsacrificed residue will be endangered is the ques- 
tion before us.”’ 


It is possible I may be asked what remedy Mr. 
Madison proposed in a case of intolerable oppres- 


sion? He himself has furnished the answer. He 
understood well that it was possible for a case to 


arise in which it would become the duty of a State | 
to resort to revolution, but he never dreamed of | 
It never occurred to him | 


secession as a remedy. 
that there could be such a thing as a peaceful with- 
drawal from the Union. The American Revolu- 
tion was fresh in his memory, and he understood 
no method of destroying a Government but by 
foree of arms. His remedy for oppression 1s 
plainly expressed in the 46th number of the Fed- 
eralist: 


‘* But ambitious encroachments of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the authority of the State governments, would not 
excite the opposition of a single State, or a few States only. 
They would be signals of general alarm. Every govern- 
ment would espouse the commen cause. A correspond- 
ence would be opened. Plans of resistance would be con- 


certed ; one spint would animate and conduct the whole. | 
The same combination, in short, would result from an ap- | 


, prehension of the Federal, as was produced by the dread of 
a foreign yoke ; and unless the projected innovatiens should 
be voluntarily renounced, the same appeci to a trial of force 
would be made in the one case as was made in the other.”’ 


These were theopinionsof Mr. Madison. They 

| are the opinions of every one of the sages to whose 
teachings we have been accustomed to look for 
advice in times of difficulty and danger. 
not recite to you, Mr. President, the views of Gen- 
eral Jackson. 
in the hearing of the Senate. I need not repeat to 
you the opinions of Mr. Jefferson. 
repeat to you the opinions of any of the distin- 


guished men who have now departed from amongst | 
Sometimes, it is true, that in sume of their | 


or something | 


us. 
writings the word ‘* secession,’’ 
equivalent to it, is used. 
never used the word. 

the word ‘* scission.’’ 
seen the word ** secession”’ in any of his writings. 


I believe Mr. Jefferson 


Sometimes, from the natural belief resting upon | 


their minds that there could be but one mode of 
|| destroying an established government, and that by 


\| revolution, they may have used words which by a ' 
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] need | 


They have been too recently read | 


1 need not! 


In one place only he used || 
I do not recollect to have | 


, and without question. 


_ swell theglad chorus, ** lotrium 


GLOBE. 


forced construction may give some pl 
the doctrine of secession; but always jn traci 
it out, you ascertain that when they Speak « 
breaking up a Government, th . 
7 . ent, they mean reyoly, 
tion. 

Let us suppose, however, that the right eXistg 
W hat is there in our present eondition to justify, 
resort to it?) The sun of Heaven never Pr 
upon a happier land than this. There is no; . 
individual in its wide limits who can specify. 
single essential right of which he has heey te 
prived. Here every man can seat himself beneath 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, and looking 
around him, may proudly exclaim: * A}j this 
mine. There is not a monarch in all the earth 
who dare lay his hand upon the smallest article of 
property about me.” When his little infant climb, 
upon his knee—when he feels its young brea) 
sweeter than the odor of rose leaves, fanning hig 
cheek, how proud must be the reflections which 
swell his bosom as he remembers that he, too, wil 
grow up with unshackled limbs; that to him, a5 
to all others in this happy land, the road to every 
honor and every emolument is open, and that g 
day may come in the future when that little pra. 
tler shall sway the destinies of the nrightiest nation 
on the globe. And for what are we asked to ey. 
change all this? For what are we asked to giv 
away this present peace—this future hope? Po; 
the march of armies and the roar of cannon. For 
the hoarse drum and the pealing trumpet. Por, 
night of storm and darkness, in which yell and 
groan, and prayer and curse, the death-shot, the 
shriek of the virgin and the wail of the infant, wij] 
rise, mingling, up to Heaven. Let it be remem. 
bered, too, that we are invited to this banquet of 
blood—to this scene of desolation and horror by, 
Senator of the Union—by one who has taken an 
oath to support the Constitution which binds us 
together. Sir, 1 have heard before that there were 
men who could stain the Evangelists with blood, 
I have heard that there were those who, from 
envy, or hate, or avarice, could deliberately swear 
away the life of a fellow being; and this is a crime 
which all mankind have held in undissembled 
horror. But what is it when you contrast its 
effects with the wide desolation disunion would 
produce? Brother arrayed against brother—the 
son raising a fratricidal hand against thre father— 
happy homes and smiling harvests giving placeto 
wasted fields and smoking ruins—the church itself 
becoming a den of vice and immorality, and blas- 
phemy of the living God rising even with the in- 
cense of the altar. Sir, I envy neither the head 
nor the heart of that man whose genius leads him 
to become a participant in scenes like these. 

Mr. President, it was not my fortune to agree 
with those patriotic men who framed the compro- 
mise. I doubted its healing effects; but even 
when differing from them, I respected their motives 
and felt that Rome, in its proudest day, never 
assembled a Senate of loftier intellect or purer 
patriotism. But now, sir, when the work is ac 
complished, and its good. effects are visible every- 
where, I bow to their superior wisdom, and ask 
only the humble privilege of assisting to main- 
tain it. 

It is no argument against the compromise that 
it has not been everywhere acquiesced in, at once 
When the ocean has been 
agitated by a tempest the waves do not subside in an 
hour. So it is with the human mind: when it has 


ausibility o 


_ been agitated and excited by angry discussions, it 


requires time to dispel prejudices and remove ali- 
mosities. Those prejudices and those animosities 
are dispersing far more rapidly than I anticipated, 
and every lover of liberty ought to congratulate the 
nation on the auspicious result. But a few months 
since, darkness and gloom hung over the land. 
The most sanguine among us looked forward to 


| the future with dread and apprehension; but thank 


God, the clouds are nearly dispersed; through 
that dark vista a messenger of peace has winged 
its glorious way, and thousands of rejoicing songs 
are already rising on the air. Yet a little longer 
and the land of Washington will.be redeemed from 
anarchy; the eye of the pilgrim will again tum 


| hither, not in doubt and terror but in hopeand joy, 


and from lip to lip, throughout the whole land, will 
he! Iotriumphe: 
the Republic is safe, and the banner of the free 
once more floats beneath an unclouded sky. 
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"THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. W. DOWNS, 
_ OF LOUISIANA, 
Iw THE Senate, January 10, 1852, 


Resolution declaring the Compromise 
whee to bea definitive settlement of all the 
7 yestions growing out of the subject of domestic 
javery- : 
Mr. DOWNS said: : ; oo bo 
Mr. Pareswenr: I had not arrived in this city 


i. and if I had been consulted on the subject, 


— 


[ should not have advised such a course. do | 


pot think there is much virtue in abstract resolu- 
tions in legislative bodies; 1 prefer actions to words 
always; and as Congress has acted on the sub- 
‘ects referred to in the resolution, and has evinced 
no disposition to change the policy adopted in 
1850; but, on the contrary, as it seemed to be sus- 
tained by more general approbation, both in and 


out of Congress, and in all sections of the coun- || 


try, than when first rape yg bs has given peace, 
repose, and safety to the Union, I would not, if 
the choice had_ been left to me, have renewed this 
discussion. However, as it has been renewed 
without my agency, and has led to a general dis- 
cussion of the compromise measures, in the course 
of which arguments and opinions have been ad- 
vanced, and facts stated, most erroneous and dan- 


gerous to the country, and calculated to do injustice | 


to those who are responsible for those measures, |, 
too, find it my duty to address the Senate on the 


subject. I appear not as the champion of the com- | 


promise—I am willing that it sheyld stand on its 
own merits—but to defend it from the unjusi as- 
saults that have been made against it. This very 
discussion has shown that it is stronger in the af- 


fections of the people than its best friends had sup- | 


osed. The clear, frank, and satisfactory manner 
in which the honorable Senator from Pennsylva- 
via (Mr. Bropueap] vindicated his State and the 
North generally from the charge of obstructing the 


fugitive slave law, will calm and satisfy the minds | 


of many in other quarters of the Union who have 


had their misgivings on the subject. This is just | 


what we expected from that gentleman, from 
his previous course in the other end of the Capi- 


tol, and before the people, and from his noble State, | 


now, as she has ever been, literally and truly the 
keystone in the arch of this our glorious Union. 


In another way this discussion will do good: it | 


will show that the opposition to the compromise 
is much narrower, and embraces few€r individuals 
than it did in 1850. Who makes war on it now? 


Not one from the South, I believe, except the Sen- | 


ator from South Carolina on my left, [Mr. Ruerr;]} 
for I do not understand his colleague, [Mr. But- 
Lex|—whose manly and successful opposition to 
immediate secession, in my opinion, entitles him 
to the thanks and gratitude of the whole nation— 
as wishing to renew the struggle; and none from 
the North, whatever their course previously may 
have been, except some few agitators, whose pros- 
pects, whose occupations, are gone when the peace 
and quiet of the country are restored. The concert 
of action between the fanatics North and South on 
this policy has been so well and so forcibly char- 
acterized by my friend from Alabama, [Mr. CLem- 
ens,| in his eloquent speech the other day, that I 
will not dwell on jt. I will refer to only one illus- 
tration of the fact. While the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Ruerr] attacks the territorial judges, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hare} 
attacks most violently the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His attack is the highest mark of 
approbation to that high tribunal. The judges of 
that court have done their duty nobly, and as 
aay expected they would, in relation to the 
fugitive slave law. Without the faithful execution 
of the law, the peace and quiet. of the country 
could not have been secured, or the durability of 
the measure vouched for. Much of the credit 
for its fall executian is due to the judges of that 
court. Without their prompt aa energetic ac- 


ton, its success in some quarters may be well | 


doubted. When the record of this dangerous 
crisis of our Government comes to be inscribed 


. the page of history, nothing that was said or 
n 
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, the resolution under discussion was intro- 
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ions of Judge Woodbury and .other members of | 
the court. For these they are entitled to the thanks | 
of every true patriot, and they will receive them, || 


son’s charge to the grand jury, and similar opin- 
| 


not the less from the contortions and writhing of 
the honorable Senator from New Hampshire. 
|| This attack reminds me foreibly of the story of the 
\| viper biting the file, whieh only wounded itself. 


He says the Supreme Court is the ‘citadel of sla- | 


| very.”’ It is indeed a citadel; but it is the citadel 
|| of the Constitution—of the Union—firmly, and I 


|| walls of granite such light missiles as the Senator 
and his associates may hurl against it will fall as 


'| walls of yon monument to the Father of his Coun- 
|| try, or (what is a more opposite simile, for he 
deals much in wind) as the light arrow from the 
| blow-gun of the Indian falls from the sturdy oak 
| of his native forest. 
| I shall now proceed to the main object of my 
speech—a reply to some of the arguments on the 
|| extraordinary positions assumed by the Senator 
|| from South Carolina [Mr. Ruert] in this debate; 


|, promise. He says: 


| _ If these enormous pretensions [the disposal of the ter- 
| ritory] were submitted to, it would give the North the power 
|| of organizing and bringing into the Union sixty-fcur ‘ree 
| States, and the South would retain but fifteen, incivding 
| Delaware.” 


| 


| that though these sixty-four States—thirty-two of 
| which are, I believe, to be west of the Rocky 
|| Mountains—may, like some speculations in town 
|| lots or Wild lands, look very well on paper; it will 
|| be long, indeed, if ever, before the idea will be 
|| realized. ** Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
'| of.?? When we take into consideration the thou- 





| sands of miles of limitless, barren, desert, and 
| inaccessible mountains, where the enterprise of 
| even the American emigrant will not perhaps fora 
|| century raise a log-cabin, this must be considered 
‘| at once the wildest chimera. But if it be true, 
|, how are we to prevent it? The danger, it is said, 
will consist in the North having power to exclude 
|| from the Union new slaves States. But that 
|| power has existed from the foundation of the Gov- 
|} ernment. Has it ever been exercised to the in- 
|| jury of the South? . I think history will show that 





|| sual a thing? The South has held her own well 
on this point. We stand now relatively as to 


adopted. Of the old thirteen States, at that time 
|| @ majority of seven to six were really and prac- 

tically free. They stand in the same relative po- 
} sition still at this day, even after the admission of 
| California, so much complained of; for there have 
| been eighteen new States admitted—nine slave and 
| ninefree. But thisis notall: Of these new States, 

seven were formed from territory acquired since 
| the Union was established; and of these seven, fire 
| (Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
| Texas) are slave States, and only five or six years 
| since every one of the States thus formed from foreign 
\| territory were sLave Srartes; the two free States, 
|; lowa and California, having been since that time 
|| both admitted. 





Senator how much better we should nave done 
had we obtained the Missouri compromise, which 


| he and the Nashville Convention were so willing | 


|| to take, and thouglit so desirable that they are dis- 
|| posed to break up the Union because they did not 


| get it?’ The whole territory acquired from Mex- | 


|| ICO WAS. eee ceeeeecseesee square miles 525,478 
i The State of California is.............- 158,000 
| Leaving in Utah and New Mexico, with- 
i out the prohibition of slavery........ .367,478 
| The quantity of this territory south of 36° 

Sa, Ql bx o'vte'b 6 uilaew ane 60406 4eeageee 





Being deducted, will leave this as the ad- 
| vantage which the compromise gives to 
| the South over the Missouri compromise 
|) ineic cca babes bo cnn ces eqeebs oc:2 MBSR 


be dwelt on with more interest than Judge Nel- | 


hope forever, founded ona rock, from whose solid | 


|| harmless as the load of a boy’s pop-gun from the | 


and first I shall notice his objections to the com-_ 


It might be a sufficient answer to this remark, | 


it has not. But why should wecomplain so much | 
| about the admission of free States? Is it so unu- | 


numbers just as we did when the Constitution was | 


But might we not well inquire of the honorable | 
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30’ would have been had that line been adopted. 
But this is not all that may be said on this subject. 
If we add to the.........-.square miles 163,095 
As above stated, the area of Texas, which 


Ws baa e WERE cts Ok wm Waves 66% .. 2RS Se 


| Tt will make, . ccvcocvecnsvcvceves eres 3 400,015 
which is the territory the South has-got by the 
. ’ . . 5 
annexation of ‘Texas, and the acquisition of ter- 
ritory from Mexico, in about two thirds of which 
Siavery is established, and in the residue not 
prohibited; while the North got only one hundred 
and fifty eight thousand square miles (California) 
out of the whole of the recent acquisitions, amount 
ing together to eight hundred and fitty thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight square miles. Let 
it not be supposed that | believe that full justice 
has been done the South in the disposition of the 
new territory recenily acquired. I believe it has 
not. I fought against it on the Oregon bill; | 
fought against it on the California bill, and would 
do so again. But what I do mean is, that though 
not perfectly just, they are not sufficiently oppres- 

> . SA . e . . - . 
sive to justify resistance and disunion; that like 
all other acts of legislation, particularly in a coun- 
try so widely extended as ours, there must be in- 
equality in the operations of the laws; there must. 
arise at times features of injustice to some por- 
tions. But they do not show any settled purpose 
in the North to oppress the South. California 
and Iowa, which gave the free States a majority, 
have never yet aided in oppressing the South, and 
it will be long before they will commence it. 
W hen they do, it will be time enough to complain 
and tosecede. Itis a sufficient answer to the reck- 
less assertion so often made in the discussion of 
this subject, and on this occasion repeated by the 
Senator, that “‘ two States were wrested from us in 
Texas”’ by the boundary bill, to state that by the 
Texas compromise of 1845 slavery was prohibited 
forever in all the territory north of 36° 30’; while 
in the territory south of that line only the same 
option was left—to admit or reject slavery—which 
is now extended by this boundary bill from 36° 
3 up to 42°, the Oregon boundary. 

Objection has been made to the admission of 

| California on constitutional and other grounds. {| 
cannot better reply to at than to read from a 

| speech made by me on this subject in October 
last: 

“1 will now consider, briefly, the several measures called 
the compromise ; and, first, the ove which has been most 
objected to—the admission of California as a State into the 
Union. Although I voted against the bill as a separate 
measure, yet, as | was willing to vote for itas a part of the 
compromise, [ will give you some of the reasons which 
brought me to this conclusion. I was disposed then to vote 
for this as a part of the compromixe, because my vote and 

} that of all the members of the South against it would not 
prevent its passage. I knew it would be passed in spite of 
us—and so in truth it was passed at last. But even if we 
could have prevented the passage of it, that would have 
done us no good; for slavery was prohibited by ber consti- 
tution, and her State government organized before this 
measure was brought before us, and it would have remained 
so, just the same, whether she was admitted or not. The 
only difference would have been, that she would not have 
been a State in the Union, and entitled to her Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. Slavery was excluded by her 
great distance from us, by the doubt and agitation as to the 
right to carry slaves there, and by many other causes, long 
before this prohibition was made, or the State admitted. 
But it ig said the State was admitted irregularly, and with- 
out passing through the usual state of territorial probation. 
It may well be objected te this argument that there is no 
uniform rule on the subject. Some States were admitted 
in one form, and some in another. The Constitution pro- 
vides no form ; nor does Congress. The power is plenary, 
and without condition or limit, except in one particular, 
and it is that ‘ Congress may admit new States.’ The plan 
of territorial governments has been frequently adopted, but 
has been departed from in many previous cases. The 
first two new Siates admitted into the Union were adimit- 
ted without this formality. The first (Vermont) was ad- 
mitted in 1791, on the application of her commissioners, OG 

| a constitution formed in 1777, before the present Constita- 
tion was adopted, precisely in the same way California 
|| was admitted ; and the very next one (Kentucky) was ad- 
|| mitted before she had any constitution at all, by an act of 
|| Congress authorizing the President to declare her admitted 
| when she should present herself with a republican costitn- 
| tion—just aw it was proposed to do with California at one 
|} time: and thus she came im. There have been severni 
|| other departures from the usual course. Even Texas wes 
| one of them only a short time before. Mr. Polk, during bie 
|| administration, despairing of settling the questidh other- 
|| wise, approved of a plan to admit California, prospectively, 
| as in the case of Kentucky. Such a measure was proposed 
|| by Judge Douglas, and, being referred to the weeny 
|| Committee, I made a minority report, accompanied by a bill, 


| 


’ - F “4 . , meinisitne 1‘ |r; f it, but it did not pass. if it had, and California 
done during its existence ought to, or will, in my || And this large area is left by the territorial bills in || /\\“hhe no doubt would) had 


|| (as she no dowbt would) had adopted a constitution prn- 


t, occupy a more conspicuous place, or |, precisely the same situation as that south of 36° || nibiting slavery, Congress would have bad no more right to 
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The ‘Compromise Measures—Mr. Downs. 





refuse to admit her than Kentucky. Indeed, many mem- | He opens this branch of his subject by a denun- 


bers of Congress from the South, as well as the North, 
under this idea, started by Mr. Polk, advised the Califor- 
nians to adopt this course. ; 
ally approved at first by Southern men, until it began to be 
apprehended that slavery would be abolished. Yet all 
must have known—as Mr. Calhoun declared in his resolu- 
tion ef 1847—that when the people of a new territory formed 


I think, indeed, it was gener- 


right” wo reject or admit slavery, as they might decide.” 


ciation of Southern pusillanimity, of which he 
| speaks as flippantly. and as coolly as if he had the 
| sole right to rule in questions of honor and _pro- 
ven for our portion of the Union, and as if his 


| patriotic and distinguished men of the South, and 
| in his own State, and then 
| 


proceeds to the argu- 


I do not deem it necessary to discuss the con- || ment by an assumption as little sustained by our 


i 

} 

| 
i 1 

a constitution for themselves, they bad the “ unconditional 


stitutional question; for that was given up in the 
debate in the Senate on the protest in 1850. 

The Senator says the fugitive-slave law has not 
been executed, and he mentions two or three 
instances in which its execution has been prevented || 
by the violence of mobs. But he ought to have | 
recollected, as I am sure the country will recollect, | 
that, before the passage of this act, the rule was | 
that the law for the recapture of fugitives was not | 
executed, and the exceptions were where it was, || 
and thet now the rule is the other way, and the 
few exceptions are where it has failed. It has | 
been as fully and as faithfully executed as any law 
ever was or will be. It has been executed in 
every State in the West, and in other free States | 
bordering on slave States. In every instance, 
except one in Pennsylvania, the Federal and State 
officers, civil and military, have done their duty. 
In no instance has the State authority interposed 
to prevent its execution—not even in Vermont, | 
where alone a State Legislature has attempted to 
interfere since the passage of the act, and that ina 
moment of delusion, and against the opinions of 
the ablest and best men even in that quarter of the | 
Union. I will not further discuss this point, but | 
will conclude what I have to say on the subject 
with brief quotations from the speech of the hon- | 
orable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] who 
sits near me, who differed very widely from me || 
on the measures of the compromise, and to whose 
able remarks on this subject, the other day, we 
all listened with so much pleasure: 

* Now, I am not aware of one of the Southern States, ex- 
cept the State of South Carolina, which continues to pro- 
test against them. I am not aware of one of the Southern 
States, except the State of South Carolina, which has not 
declared, in the most emphatic manner, to the majority in || 
this Government, If you will stop there, and execute in | 
good faith the law for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, we | 
will acquiesce in what has been done.”’ | 

| 


= 


* As to the fugitive slave law, I donot entirely agree with | 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Butter) 
as to the practical effect of the law. [am not aware (un- | 
less it be in the first instance, which occurred at Boston) of | 
any instance where the officers of the Federal Government, | 
in execution of that law, have failed to do their duty.”’ 

“Sir, 1 do not sympathize in the slightest degree with | 
what fell from the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Ruerr,] who addressed us yesterday and the day be- 
fore, when he declared himself for disunion.”’ | 

But why should we further discuss. the compro- |, 
mise measures, when the Senator has himself ad- || 
mitted that he does not find in them sufficient || 
reason to justify the disunion movement which he || 
has set on foot, and is so recklessly and so vio- |! 
lently urging upon the people of South Carolina ?— | 
for he says, speaking of the compromise measures: | 

*‘If this had been the first instance in the operation of | 
the Government in which it had departed from that course | 
of impartiality which should characterize its dealings with 
all its members, we should have sufficient reason perhaps. || 
to let it pass, as it would not be a result from tho nature of || 
the system itself, but an aberration which might be transient. || 
in its character.”’ | 


This yields the point, and gives up all grounds of | 
justification of resistance, so far as the compromise || 
measures are concerned. It amounts to more than | 
this: it is a solemn annunciation, made for the first | 
and I hope the last time in the Senate of the United | 
States by one of its members, that our system of | 
government is a failure, and ought to be aban- ] 
doned; that we should give up at once those insti- | 
tutions under which we have so much prospered, | 
and are now so prosperous, and which are not | 
only our dearest possession, but, as was so elo- ! 
quently said the other day by the distinguished | 
guest of the nation now =" us, offer the only 
hope to the rest of the world. I shall not examine 
the other grounds of complaint stated by the Sen- 
ator, inasmuch as I think they will have little 
weight with the public; since it has been so well 
remarked, in the course of this debate, that one of | 
the most ‘objectionable of them, according to his | 
arguments—the tariff of 1846—was voted for by : 


} 


| 





him and all the other members of the South Car- 
olina delegation. , . 
I proceed now to his arguments on secession. 


| tion was from the South; the permanent seat of 


tent of seacoast has been acquired in the South | 
| (embracing, too, the great outlet of the valley of 


| Of the eleven Presidents elected, seven were from 
| the South and four from the North; five from the 
|| South served two terms; not one from the North. 
| The South has had the Presidency nearly fifty out 
| of sixty-four years that the present Government 
| will have existed at the close of the present term. 


| § Constitution ? 


|| past history as any that was ever made perhaps 
| on this floor. 


He said: 


** The policy of the Union is under the contro) of Northern 


| sentiments and Northern interests.”’ 


} 
| 
oetrines had not been repudiated by all the most | 
| 
| 
| 


Let us see how a few facts in our history will | 
show the incorrectness of this assumption: The | 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Revolu- | 


j 





Government was established in the South; an ex- 


| 
the ene) greater than our whole extent of | 
coast at the close of the Revolution, while none | 
has been acquired at the North, on the Atlantic. 


The office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
has been held by two Southern men for more than 


| half a centwry continuously. As it was in the 


pests so it is at present: a Southern man presides 
rere, and in the other House, and did during the 
last Congress; the chairmen of the most important 
committees, in this and the other House, are 


|| Southern men; the Commander-in-Chief of the 


Army is a native of the South; all three of the 
commanders in the war with Mexico were natives, 
and two of them residents of the South. 

I ndtice these things in no boastful spirit. They 
were, | know, brought about without design, in 
the natural course of events; but they certainly go 


| far to show that the South are not that oppressed 


people which some would represent them to be. 
For the double purpose of illustrating the opin- 


ion I have here advanced, and. to show that Mr. ! 
Jefferson rejected with horror such violent reme- 


dies for injuries to the South as the Senator has 
been propagating, I beg leave to read an extract 
from a speech delivered by me in June last: 

** More than a quarter of a century since (in the year 1825) 
Mr. Jefferson (I need apply no epithets to him, his name is 
enough) thought there was at least as much reason to com- 
plain of the action of the General Government as any 
Southern men can think now exists; yet he, in the most 


| decided terms, disappmeved of the remedy proposed by 


South Carolina, and those who concur with her. He said 
in his letter to Mr. Giles: 
*<T see as you do, and with the greatest affliction, the 


| rapid strides with which the Federal branch of our Gov- 


‘ernment is advancing towards the usurpation of all the 
‘ rights reserved to the States, and the consolidation in itself 
‘of all powers, foreign and domestic; and that, too, by 
‘constructions which, if legitimate, leave no limits to their 


| ‘power. 


‘** And what is our resource for the preservation of the 
Reason and argument? You might as 
‘ well reason and argue to the marble columns encircling 
* them !? 

*** Are we, then, to stand to our arms with the hot- 
‘headed Georgian? No! This must be the last resource, 
* not to be thought of until much longer and grcater susfer- 
‘ings. If any infraction of a compact of so many parties is 
‘to be resisted at once, as a dissolv<jon of it, none could 
‘ ever be formed which could last one year. We must have 
‘ patience and longer endurance with our brothers while 
* under delusion ; give them time for reflection and expe- 
‘rience of consequences ; keep ourselves in a situation to 
* profit by the chapter of sestdunte, and separate from our 
‘ companions only when the sole alternatives left are the 
‘ dissolution of the Union with them, or submission to a 
‘ government without limitation of powers.’ 

*‘ Never came from his pen wiser or more patriotic words 
than these! With what foresight his philosophic mind 
dwelt on events favorable to the South that have already 
come to pass! It seems like prophecy! Little more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed ; yet what, in that short 
space in the life of a nation, have been the ‘chapter of 
accidents’ aJready recorded in our history favorable to 
State rights and Southern interests! Five Presidents have 
since been elected, and two acting Presidents ; three of the 
Presidents were from the South, as Was also one of the acting 
Presidents; one of the Presidents from the’North was a na- 
tive of the South. The office of President has been actu- 
ally held seventeen out. of the last twenty-five years by 
Southern Presidents, and only eight years by Northern 
Presidents. 

“During the administration of three of these Southern 
Presidents—one of them so by accident—tbree of the gseat- 
est limitations ever imposed on the constructive powers of 
the Federal Government have been adopted, intwo cases by 





| 


| ; ; eee 
| be inconsistent with other special prohibitions to 
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Senate, 
the executive poweratone. President Jackson restraj 

by the Maysville veto the power claimed for a genera} ome 
tem of internal improvements—the one at which Mr. we 
ferson was more ajJarmed than any other—and Mr. Polk 
confirmed it in the veto of the harbor bill in 1845. 
Tyler vetoed a Bank of the United States, and made jy an 
obsolete idea forever; and the high tariff, which drove 
South Carolina to nullification in 1832.was so mueh > 
duced under the advice of Mr. Polk and his Southern Serre. 
tary of the Treasury as to leave no cause of complaint oy, 
that score, even on the part of South Carolina. Since jsa- 
seven new States have been admitted into the Union—four 
free, and three slave States; but the slave States thas aq. 
mitted cqntain an area greater than the four free States 
and there is a clause in the act admilting Texas Providing 
for four additional States within her boundaries. ‘Thorp 
are, too, ahead some ‘aecidents ’ for the acquisition ang 
admission of new States of the South which are not unwor- 
thy of consideration. T think, then, after all, we haye 
stood our ground pretty well forthe last quarter of a cen. 
tury, and have no great reason to despair. Yes, we of the 
South have prospered greatly during that time. The North 
has also prospered greatly, perhaps more than we have, byt 
we ought not to envy them, or quarrel with them for their 
good fortune. Ig they have made more money than we 
have, we have had, as has been. the case through the whole 
history of the Government, at least our share of the honor 
and power.”’ 


But if secession were a wise and safe remedy, haye 


| the States a right, under the Constitution, as the 
| Senator, and, I regret to say, some others of higher 


authority supposed, to resort to it? I think not, 
except as a revolutionary remedy. It is said to 
be a reserved right of the States; but that cannot 
be, because many rights, and this among others, 
are prohibited, as they would annul the grant of 
ower to the National Government, and 


the States. An important part ofthe 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution, so often referred to, is 
the ** powers prohibited to the States.’” Here it 
is in full: . 

| **The powers not delegated to the United States by the 

Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
| to the States or to the people.”’ 
| Are not both the powers delegated to the United 
| States, and those prohibited to the States, wholly 
incompatible with such a right? 

The Senator says: 

*¢Tt [the right of seces:ion] is a necessary incident con- 
nected with the reserved sovereignty of the States. One 
State could not give to another, and the Constitation could 
not give to the States, the right to secede. They have it 
originally. ”?, 

Well, suppose they had: why could not the 
Constitution take it away? as not one great 
object of the new Constitution to take away 
certain powers from the States, and give them to 
the National Government? And did it not take 
away State sovereignty, in a great degree at least? 
for to lessen it is to destry it. Must it not exist 
in its totality, or exist not atall? As there can- 
not exist in the same Government two supreme 
powers, so it would seem there cannot exist two 
| sovereignties. There are strong reasons to con- 
clude it was taken away. The word is not, I be- 
lieve, mentioned in the Constitution. Certainly 
no such right is expressly reserved to the States 
in that instrument. There was, though, such an 
| express reservation in the articles of the Con- 
| federation. Those articles were the first organic 
| and preéxisting law of the nation. The Constitu- 
‘tion amended and enlarged them. A provision, 
| then, that was in the first and omitted in the 
second, especially if inconsistent with the new 
| powers ted, must be considered as abro- 
| gated. The second article of the Confederation 
is: 

‘‘ Rach State retains its sover ; freedom, and inde- 

ndence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
| is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the 
| United States in Congress assembled.’” 
| Mr. Madison, in his letter to Mr. Randolph, 
| just before the meeting of the Convention in 1787, 
\ clearly thought the sovereignty must be given up- 
| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


He wrote: 


«| hold it for a fundamental point that an individual in- 
dependence of the States is utterly irreconcilable with the 
idea of an aggregate sovereignty. I think, at the same 
| time, that a consolidation of the States into one simple re- 
blic is not less unattainable than it wduld be inexpedient. 





| et it be tried, then, whether any middle ground can be 
| taken which will at once s a due supremacy of the 
| national authority, and leave in force the local authonties, 
| so far as they can be subordinately useful.”’ 

| General Washington took a similar view of the 
_ subject in his letter as President of the Conven- 
| tion, in transmitting the Constitution to Congress. 

He used this language: 
“ It is obviously impracticable in the Federal Government 
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o ese States to secure all rights of independent sover- | the Committee of Detail in the Convention, and 


tons 


. 


«¢ Whilst the General Assembly thus declares the ri¢hts 


ee 


we Oo Vw “ oF TP 


co 


enfy to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety | 
ye ail. Individuals entering into society must give up a 
= eof liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of 
= ‘sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
qunce as on the object to be attained. = 
ficult to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those which may be re- 
cerved; and on the present occasion this difficulty was in- 
creased by a difference among the several States as to their 
‘ tuation, extent, habits, and particular interests. In all our 
feliberations on this subject, we kept steadily in our view 
that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true 


American—the consolidation of our Union—in which is || 
involved our prosperity, telicity, safety—perhaps our na- 


tional existence. This important consideration, seriously 


and deepty impressed upon our minds, led each State in the | 
Convention to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude || 


than might have been otherwise expected ; and thus the 
Constitution which we now present is the result of a spirit 
of amity and of that mutual deference and concession which 
the peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispens- 


able.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not believe the States retained 
their entire sovereignty. I cannot find that he 
ever uses the word in speaking of State rights; 


and it is certainly to be inferred from his writings | 


that he thought it did not exist under our present 


the General Government as ‘‘ acting on the citi- 
zens directly and forcibly.”? (Letter to Mr. Liv- 
ingston, p- 391.) , 
General Jackson’s opinions accorded with Gen- 
eral Washington’s, Mr. Jefferson’s,and Mr. Mad- 
json’s, on this principle. Here is what he said 


about it in the proclamation of the 10th December, | 


1832, and it applies to the question of secession as 
well as that of State sovereignty: 


“Men of the best intentions and soundest views may || 


differ in their construction of some parts of the Constitu- 
tion; but there are others on which dispassionate reflec- 
tion can have no doubt. 
assumed right of secession.”’ 


“It rests, as we have seen, on the alleged undivided | 


sovereignty of the States, and on their having formed, in 


this sovereign capacity, a compact which is called the Con- | 


stitution, from which, because they made it, they have the 
right to secede. Both of these positions are erroneous, 
and some of the arguments to prove them so have been an- 
ticipated. ”? 

“The States severally have not retained their entire 
sovereignty.’ 

‘“‘Ithas been shown that in becoming parts of a nation, 
not members of a league, they surrendered many of their 
essential parts of sovereignty. The right to make treaties, 
declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and 
legislative powers, were all of them functions of sovereign 
power. The States, then, for all these purposes, were no 
longer sovereign. The allegiance of their citizens was 
transferred, in the first instance, to the Government of the 
United States; they became American citizens, and owed 
obedience to the Constitution of the United States, and to 
laws made in conformity with the powers it vested in Con- 
gress. This last position has not been, and cannot be, 
denied. How, then, can that State be said to be sovereign 
and independent whose citizens owe obedience to laws not 
made by it, and whose magistrates are sworn to disregard 
those laws when they come in conflict with those passed 
by another? What shows conclusively that the States can- 
not be said to have reserved an undivided sovereignty is, 
that they expressly ceded the right to punish treason—-not 
treason against their separate power, but treason against 
the United States. Treason is an offence against sover- 
eignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power to 
punish it. 


al the General Government the depository of those 
rights.?? 


“So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, | 


that it is only necessary to allude tothem. The Union was 
formed for the benefit of all. It was produced by mutual 
sacrifices of interests and opinions. Can those sacrifices 
be recalled ? 
dered their title to the Territories of the WeSt recall the 
grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland. States agree to 
pay all the qutieS that may be imposed without their assent 
by those on the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own benefit? 
Shall there be a free port in one State and onerous duties in 
another? No one believes that any right exists in a single 
State to involve another in these and countless other evils, 
contrary to the engagement selemniy made. Every one 


must see that the other States, in self-defence, must oppose 
it at ail hazards. ?? z 


But the Senator has discovered a recognition of || 


the sovereignty of the States in that provision of 
the Constitution relating to treason. He has, in 
his quotation, interpolated words to help him out; 
but even that will not do. It is precisely this pro- 


vision, and others on the same subject, that induced || 


General Jackson to conclude that the States had 
hot retained their entire sovereignty. 


He (Mr. Ruerr] quotes the Constitution in 
these words: 


_“ Treason against the United States shall consist only in || 
levying war against them (the States) or in adhering to || 
e enemies of the Stutes,) giving them aid HI he he 

. + he 


their enemies, (th 
and comfort.” 


It is atall times dif- | 


Mr. Madison said : 
I] 


Of this nature appears to be the |) 


But the reserved rights of the States are not | 
jess sacred because they have, for their common interest, || 


Can the States who magnanimously surren- || 





| taken up as the basis of discussion, the words 
after the United States ‘or any of them”’ was 
inserted in two places, but struck out in debate, 
which shows that treason was intended to be pro- 
vided for against the United States alone. On the 
discussion of this article in the Convention, Gou- 
verneur Morris said: 

‘*He was for giving to the Union an exclusive right to 
declare what should be treason. In case of a contest be- 
| tween the United States and a particular State, the people 

of the latter must, under the disjunctive terms of the clause, 
be traitors to one or the other authority.”’ 

Dr. Johnson said: 

“That treason could not be both against the United States 
| and individual States, being an offence against the sover- 
| eignity, which can be but one and the same community.” 


| Mr. Madison said: 


** That as the definition here was of treason against the 


1 United States, it would seem that the individual States 
|| would be left in possession of a concurrent power so far as 
|| to define and punish treason, particularly against them- 


| selves, which might involve a double punishment.” 
| Mr. Wilson and Dr. Johnson moved that “or 


|| any of them,’’ after the ‘‘ United States,’’ be 


Constitution, but, on the contrary, he speaks of || struck out, in order to remove the embarrassment; 


which was agreed to nem. con. 


« This has not removed the embarrassment. The same 
act might be treason against the United States, as now de- 
fined, and against a particular State according to its laws.” 


Mr. Ellsworth said: 


_ “ There can be no danger to the g@vernment authority 
| from this, as the laws of the United States are to be para- 
mount.’ 


Dr. Johnson was still of opinion— 
** There could be no treason against a particular State.’ 
Colonel Mason said: 


“The United States will have a qualified sovereignty 
only. The individual States will retain a part of the sover- 
eignty. 
which is not so against the United States. 


He cited the 
trine.”? 


Dr. Johnson said: 

‘*That case would amount to treason against the sover- 
eign—the supreme sovereign, the United States.”’ 

Mr. King observed: 

** That the controversy relating to treason might be of less 
magnitude than was supposed, as the legislature might 
punish capitally under other names than treason.”? 


Mr. Wilson said: 


In cases of a general nature treason can only be against 
the United States; and in such they should. have the sole 
right to declare the punishment of treason.”’ 


The words “‘ against the United States ’’ were 


left as it now stands. 
the Convention on this subject is shown by the 


been declared and — ed by the United States 
only, and that no difficulty has arisen from it or 
objection made. 


The authority of Mr. Jefferson and General 


To eae may be seen from what follows. 
In his first inaugural address, Mr. Jefferson s@s 
down as among the vital principles of our system— 


its whole Constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our 


| peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the || 


| rights of election by the people; a mild and safe corrective 

of abuses which are lopped off by the sword of revolution, 

where peaceable remedies are unprovided ; absolute acquies- 

cence in the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of 
republics, from which is no appeal but to force, the vital 
| principle and immediate parent of despotism.”’ 


And that is notall. Afterwards he told us what 


noapdet 
| were his opinions, upon a later occasion, when he | 
| 


had retired to private life. In 1824, when this 
| subject was again, as in 1799, to be brought up 
| before the Virginia Legislature, in reference to the 
subject of internal improvements, he drew up a 
| project, or a set of resolutions, which he thought 
oe to be adopted by the Virginia Legislature 
under the circumstances. But did he profess 
secession? *Not atall. But he proposed, in the 
resolutions sent ina letter to Mr. Madison, that 
they should wait patiently, but protest against this 
_ violation of the Constitiitian by these resolutions, 
and then postpone the question, and send these 
resolutions to other States, and rouse up the nation 
— the subject, as we had done in 1798 and 1799. 
e never thought of secession. How, then, can 
uoted as authority for secession? 


in the project of the Constitution reported by || He further says: 


| us all. 


| reference, 


An act may be treason against a particular State | 


stricken out and afterwards inserted, and the clause | 
The wisdom that guided | 


fact that in all our subsequent ah treason has | 
Tn 


| Jackson are relied on to sustain secession—with | 


‘THE PRESERVATION of the General Government in | 


retained by the States—rights which they have never 
yielded, and which this State will never voluntarily yield— 
they do not mean to raise the banner of disaffection or of 


| separation from their sister States, co-parties with them- 


selves to this compact. They know and value too highly 
the blessings of their Union, as to foreign nations and ques- 
tions arising among themselves, to consider every infraction 
as to be met by actual resistance. They respect too affre 

tionately the opinions of those possessing the same rights 
under the same instrument to make every difference of 
construction a ground of immediate rupture. They would, 
indeed, consider such a rupture as among the greatest 
calamities which could befall them, but not the greatest. 


| There is yet one greater, submission to a government of un- 


limited powers. It is only when the hope of avoiding this 
shall become absolutely desperate, that further forbearance 
could not be indulged. Should a majority of the co- parties, 
therefore, contrary to the expectation and hope of this 
Assembly, prefer at this time acquiescence tnthese assump 

tions of power by the federal member of the Government, 


| we will be patient and suffer much, under the confidence 


that time, ere it be too late, will prove to them also the 
bitter consequences in which that usurpation will involve 
In the mean while we will breast with them, rather 
than separate from them, every misfortune, save that only of 
living under a government of unlimited powers. We owe 
every other sacrifice to ourselves, to our federal brethren, 
and to the world at large, to pursue with temper and per- 
severance the great experiment which sball prove that man 
is capable of living in society, governing itself by laws self. 
imposed, and securing to its members the enjoyment of life, 


| liberty, property, and peace: and further to show that even 


when the government of its choice shall maniiest a tendency 
to degeneracy, we are not at once to despair but that the 
will and the watchfulness of its sounder parts will reform 
its aberrations, recall it to original and legitimate princi- 
ples, and restrain it within the rightful limits of self-gov 
ernment. And these are the objects of this declaration and 
protest.”’ 

I will not refer to the authority of Mr. Madi- 
son, for it is too well known to need any such 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Cremens]} has already referred to him, and it 
would be useless for me to do so. But I will say 
that he equally disclaimed that doctrine. ‘These 


| names are worthy of some consideration and re- 
| spect. 
rebellion of Bacon in Virginia as an illustration of the doc- i} 


It is said sometimes that General Jackson's proc- 
lamation went further than he intended, and that 
there were explanations and retractions in regard 


| to it given afterwards in the Globe or some other 


paper. 


I take a very different view of that procla- 
mation. 


It was published on the 10th of Decem- 


| ber, while Congress was in session, and was dis- 


cussed in the Globe and elsewhere. But I have 
examined those discussions, and [ find no such re- 
traction or explanation as it has been said was 
made. But if there was anything like that, still 
there is another document, which came from him 
some time afterwards, which supports my position. 


| It is his celebrated nullification message, sent in to 


Congress on the 16th of January, more than a 
month after his proclamation. In that is the sen- 
timent so often.quoted against the secessionists. 
General Jackson, in emphatic language, op- 
posed the project of secession and nullification in 
1833, and stated the principle involved as follows: 


The right of the people of a single State to absolve 
themselves at will, and without the consent of the other 
States, from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 
liberties and happiness of the gnillions composing this 
Union, cannot be acknowledged. Such authority is be- 
lieved to be utterly repugnant, both to the principles upon 
which the General Government is constituted and to the 
objects which it was expressly formed to attain. 

*¢ Against all acts which may be alleged to transcend the 
constitutional power of the Government, or which may be 
inconvenient or oppressive in their operation, the Consti 
tution itself has prescribed the modes of redress. Itis the 
acknowledged attribute of free institutions, that, under 
them, the empire of reason and law is substituted for that 
of the sword. To no other source can appeals for sup- 
posed wrongs be made consistently with the obligations of 
South Carolina. To no other cam such appeals be made 
with safety at any time; and to their decisions, when con- 
stitutionally pronounced, it hecomes the duty no less of the 
public authorities than of the people in every case to yield 
a patriotic submission. 

“‘ That a State, or any other great portion of the people 
suffering under long and intulerable oppression, and hav- 
ing tried all constitutional remedies without the hope of 
redress, may have a natural right, when their happiness 
can be no otherwise secured, and when they can do so 
without greater injury to others, to absolve themselves 
from their obligations to the Government and appeal to the 
last resort, need not on the present oecasion be denied, 

“The existence of this right, however, must depend 
upon the causes which may justify its exercise. Itis the 
ultima ratio, whiclt presupposes that the proper appeals to 
all other means of redress have been made in good faith, 
and which can never be rightfully resorted to unless it be 
unavoidable. Itis not the right of the State, but of the 
individual, and of all the individuals in the State. It is 
the right of mankind generally to secure, by a!! means in 
their power, the Messings of liberty and happiness; but 
when, for these purposes, any body of men have volun- 
tarily associated themselves under a particular form of 
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government, no portion of them can diss#lve the associa- 
tion without acknowledging the correlative right in the 
remainder to decide whether that dissolution can be per- 
mitted consistently with the general happiness. In this 
view, it is aright dependent upon the power to enforce it.” 
The gentleman has endeavored to weaken the | 
force and authority of General Jackson in his cele- | 
brated proclamation and nullification message, by | 
suggesting that that proclamation was drawn up | 
by Mr. Livingston, and that, although Mr. Liv- | 
ingston was a Republican once, he afterwards be- | 
came a Federalist. This statement of the Senator | 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] in regard to 
this matter is full of errors and anachronisms. He 
said that Mr. Jefferson wrote Mr. Livingston a | 
letter in approval of his speech upon Foot’s res- || 
olution, But that could not be so, as Mr. Jeffer- | 
son was dead four years before that speech was 
delivered. Mr. Livingston had made the speech 
in 1830, and Mr. Jefferson died in 1826. Mr. |! 
Jefferson did write him a letter in 1824, in relation | 
to his speech upon the subject of internal improve- | 
ments. And he did not then approve of his opin- | 
ion; but, on the contrary, he disapproved of it.* 


“Tue Hon. Me. Ruert, or Sourn Caro.iina.—lIt ought 
not, perhaps, to surprise us that this gentleman should con- || 
tinue to persevere in a course of policy which has been re- 
pudiated by the people of his State, and is obviously at war 
with the bestinterests of his country, as they are understood 
by the patriots and statesmen of both the great parties which 
have*been developed b: our publicexperience. Those who | 
have watched the course of the Southern Press, located in | 
this city forthe professed purpose of guarding what it deems 
Southern interests, cannot have failed to see that the honor 
able Senator from South Carolina has but faithfully echoed 
the notes of that organ. Disunion rather than acquiescence | 
in the compromise—secession, not as a revolutionary rem- | 
edy, but as a constitutional right—and the organization of 
the South in the attitude of resistanee, suspending or nulli- 
fying the regular action of the laws, until those laws can be | 
made to take the form prescribed by Mr. Rue and his fol- | 
lowers—are the great and prominent grounds upon which | 
these new lights would seek to place our hopes to preserve | 
our republican institutions and transmit them unimpaired 
to our posterity. 

But it isnot so much our purpose on this occasion to point | 
out the glaring enormities, both in doctrine and argument, 
which render the position of the honorable Senator referred 
to offensive to the patriotic spirit of our people, as to correct 
an error into which he has fallen respecting the views en- 
tertained by General Jackson during the nullification crisis of | 
1812, The proclamation issued at that time, the honorable | 
Senator was understood to say, was not written by the 
President, but by Mr. Livingston—who was represented as 
a changeling in polities, and an acknowledged Federalist. | 
In making such statements the honorable Senator can find 
no pretext outside of the irresponsible declarations of the | 
heretic organs whose aim it was at that day to break up the | 
Government, and destroy the influence of the patriot who | 
threw himself into the breach, and risked all his character 
and fame in overthrowing a combination which was far 
more dangerous to the Constitution than the invasion of the 
British in 1815 had been to our liberties. We defy the hon- 
orable Senator to produce any respectable authority for 
invalidating the declaration we now make respecting the 
preparation and issue of that proclamation as a public docu- 
ment. 

[tis true that the document issued from the State De- 
artment, where all such papers are recorded, and that Mr. 
sivingston, Who was the Secretary of State, was the cab- 

inet minister chiefly consulted in its preparation. But itis 
utterly untrue that Mr. Livingston did more than give form | 
to sentiments carefully drawn by the General’s own hand, 
or by his private secretary, or that the paper did not undergo 
the usual cabinet revision and consultation before it was | 
published. The writer of this article was that private sec- | 
retary, and there is now in the Senate one of the cabinet 
officers of General Jackson who took part in the consulta 
tions on that paper, and who cannot have forgotten the | 
careful attention which was given to every word of it whilst 
in a state of preparation. At the last meeting of the cabi- 
net on this subjeet several passages in the paper were ma- | 
terially changed, in order that there might be nothing in it, 
of either phraseology or sentiment, at which exception 
could be taken, or which could give rise to the impression, 
now so anxiously sought to be created, that it was a docu- 
ment which did not represent the opinions or feelings cf the | 
President. The following is one among other passages 
that can be enumerated which was accepted as a substitute 
for the original paragraph on the same subject, to which 
exception was taken by one of the cabinet: 

“The people of the United States formed the Constitu- 
‘tion, acting through the State Legislatures in making the 


‘compact, to meet and discuss its provisions, and acting in |! 


* separate conventions when they ratified those provisions ; | 
* but the terms used in its construction show it to be a gov- 
‘ernment in which the people of all the States collectively 
‘are represented. We are one PEOPLE in the choice of 
, the President and Vice President. Here the States have 
‘Do other agency than to direct the mode in which the votes 
‘shall be given. ‘The candidates having a majority of the | 
votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of States 

may have given their votes for one candidate, and yet an- 
‘other may be chosen. The people, then, and not the 
‘States, are represented in the executive branch.” 

This paragraph had the sanction of the lamented Wood- | 
bury, at whose instancé it was offered as a substitute for 


the original, which he deemed not quite guarded enough in || 


the historical account it gave of the manner in which the 
» Constitution came into existence as a compact between | 
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error in alleging that at one time of his life Mr. |! bury. And he never, to the end of his life, r 












Sut the gentleman has committed a still greater | tinguished member of the Senate—Judge Wood. 


etratted 


Livingston was a Federalist, or une who favored || a single idea in ene speech. Yet the gentle. 


the giving the strongest powers to the Government !; Man § : 
of the United States. | principle of Alexander Hamilton. 


But, Mr. President, the charge is made, in order 


to lessen the weight of the proclamation, that Mr. |! 


Livingston was the author of it. But that matter 
has been so fully explained, that I will not now 
enter into it at any length. It has been fally ex- 
plained by one who was the private secretary of 
General Jackson at the time, and I shall merely 
attempt to show how utterly erroneous was the 
idea that General Jackson would allow any other 
person to dictate for him anything of that kind. 
It ig a great mistake to suppose that General Jack- 
son drew his ideas from other men. No doubt he 
had an able cabinet at that time, and nodoubt Mr. 
Livingston was a prominent member of it. Gen- 
eral Jackson consulted with other men, and they 
may have induced him to make alterations; but 
the character of the work is preéminently his 


|| own. 


To show how little foundation there is for the 


| charge that Mr. Livingston inculeated the federal 
| doctrines of Alexander Hamilton, I will refer you 


to his celebrated speech on Mr. Foot’s resolutions. 


It was well that the gentleman tried to get clear of | 
_his authority, for it was a powerful authority 


against him. } 
scheme to get rid of it; and it will appear from the 
extracts from that speech, which I shall read, that 
he inculcated the most liberal and pure principles 
of State-rights democracy. 


which he differed from Mr. Webster, Mr. Hayne, 
Judge Rowan, and others. The only person with 


whom he did agree, in that debate, was a gentle- | 


man who I regret is now no more, but then a dis- 


the States. Mr. Woodbury referred to the language of Mr. 
Madison on this subject, and thought it would be safer to 


| adopt it than any other general terms which could be 


framed; and accordingly his suggestions prevailed, and 
superseded other expressions which, though tantamount in 
substance, might have left room for cavilers to insinuate 
that there was a desire to evade or weaken the authority of 
the great statesman who had taken so prominent a part in 


the debates on the adoption of the Constitution and of the | 


Virginia resolutions of 1798-99. 

Other passages could be pointed to in the proclamation 
which mark a change of the original draught, but it is 
deemed unnecessary to notice them more particularly. We 
shall hereafter r@cur to the subject, and demonstrate that 
the explanations, which afterwards appeared in the Globe, 
and have been'termed by some of the Southern politicians 
recantations of the proclamation, were intended by Gen- 
eral Jackson to show that his opinions, as expressed in that 
document, were unaltered and unalterable. We remember 
to have heard Mr. Livingston often speak of the advanta- 
geous impressions he received from the General when dis- 
cussing with him the difftculties created by the ordinance 
of South Carolina, and the practical mode of counteracting 
them by the constitutional action of the Federal author- 
ity. He adverted to the scenes at New Orleans, when he, 
as one of the most prominent legal advisers of the General, 
felt overwhelmed by the declaration of martial-law, and 
was startled at the summary proceedings which followed 
the resort to thatextreme measure. He declared that, until 


he read the grounds of defence, prepared by the General | 


himself, he was not aware of the strength of his case, and 
that there was not a lawyerin the city of New Orleans who 
could have given the masterly exposition which the Gen- 
eral gave without the aid of a single book. On that ocea- 
sion, and in writing that defence, Mr. Livingston did no 
more than reduce into form the substance of the views 
hastily prepared by the General. It was the same with the 
proclamation, except that the latter document had all the 
consideration and reflection that were proper to secure it 
the lights which could be supplied by consultation with the 
most eminent statesmen, and by the most careful examina- 
tion of our public records and authorities. 

The Hon. Mr. Rhett has perhaps forgotten that General 


Jackson was a prominent politician in 1500, and understood | 


perhaps quite as well the views of Jefferson and Madison 


as those who now pretend to follow them when stirring up | 


| the South to organize resistance against the compromise. 


General Jackson was the friend of Mr. Jefferson in those 
days, ename to the Senate as a State-rights Democrat, and 
never, by any act or deed, sanctioned a sentiment which he 
deemed inconsistent with the original doctrines of which 


| Mr. Jefferson became the honored champion and expounder. 
It was in those days, too, that he became acquainted with || 


Mr. Livingston, and learned to appreciate the consideration 
which entitled him, as a distinguished jurist, % the friend- 
ship and confidence of Mr. Jefierson. The reproach of 
Federalism, before it will tarnish the memory of such a 
man, must come from a source that is less questionable than 
that which proclaims disunion the policy of the Southera 
half of our Confederacy, and the Constitution a compact 


which can be dissolved by any of our States, whenever | 


ey choose, and for whatever cause they may be pleased 
to assign for such an extreme resort. If to oppose such 
violence be Federalism, then was Washington a Federalist, 
and so were also Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and all our 
most eminent patriots and statesmen.— Washington Union. 


It was necessary to devise some | 


Mr. Livingston made |! 
upon those resolutions a most eloquent speech, in | 


man says he was a Federalist, and inculeated the 


a . Let me pro- 
| ceed to read from that speech, in which there was 

so much wisdom, so much eloquence, and so much 
| good doctrine: 2 


** | have given the subject the most anxious and painful 
attention ; and differing, as I have the misfortune to do ‘te 
a greater or less degree, from all the Senators who haya 
preceded me, I feel an obligation to give my views on the 
subject. : 

** My friend from New Hampshire, (Mr. Woonrvay,) o¢ 
whose luminous argument I cannot speak too highly. and 
to the greatest part of which [ agree, does not coincide rm 
the assertion of a constitutional right of preventing the exe. 
cution of a law believed to be unconstitutional, but refers 
opposition to the inalienable right of resistance to Oppres- 
sion. 

‘* All these Senators consider the Constitution as a com. 
pact between the States in their sovereign capacity, and one 
of them [Mr. Rowan] has contended that sovereignty cap. 
not be divided ; from which it may be inferred that no part 
of the sovereign power has been transferred to the Generaj 
Government. 

‘* The arguments, on the one side, to show that the Cop. 
| stitution is the result of acompact between the States, can- 

not, I think, be controverted; and those which go to show 
| that it is founded on the consent of the people, and, in one 
sense of the word, a popular government, are equally in- 
controvertible. 

‘¢ Both of ths positions, seemingly so contradictory, are 
true, and both of them are false: true as respects one fea- 
|| ture in the Constitution, erroneous if applied to the whole.” 
* But with all these proofs (and I think them incontro- 
| vertible) that the Government could have been brought into 
| being without a compact, yet [ am far from admitting tha 
| because this entered so largely into its origin, therefore there 
| are no characteristics of another kind which impress on 
ita more intimate union and amalgamation of the interests 
of the citizens of the different States, which give to them 
the general character of citizens of the united nation, 
This single fact will show that the entire sovereignty of the 
States individually has not been retained. The relation of 
| citizen and sovereign isreciprocal. To whatever power the 
| citizen owes allegiance, that power is his sovereign. There 
cannot be a double, although there may be a subordinate 
fealty. The Government also, for the most part, (except in 
the election of Senators, Representatives, and President, 
and some others,) acts in the exercise of its legitimate 
powers directly upon individuals, and not through the me- 
dium of State authorities. This is an essential character of 
a popular government. 

“This Government, then, is neither such a federative 
| one, founded on a compact, as leaves to all the parties their 
full sovereignty, nor such a consolidated popular govern- 
ment as deprives them of the whole of that sovereign 
power. 

‘< As to all these attributes of sovereignty, which, by the 
federal compact, were transferred to the General Govern- 
| ment, that Government is sovereign and supreme; the 
States have abandoned and can never reclaim them. As 
to all other sovereign powers, the States retain them. 

“ What is to be done? The right of the State, says the 
|| gentleman, must be respected; but, unfortunately for the 
argument, the Constitution does not say so; unfortunately, 
it says directly thé contrary. The President is bound by 
his oath to cause every constitutional law to be executed. 
But he has approved this law; therefore he believes it to 
be constitutional : but both Houses have passed it; there- 
| fore they believed it so: but the judges have decreed that it 
| shall be executed ; therefore they, too, have believed it to 
be constitutional. Must the President yield his own con- 
viction, fortified as it is by these authorities, to the opinion 
of a majority—perhaps a small majority—in the Legislature 
| of asingle State? If he must, again I say, show me the 
written authority—I cannot find it; I cannot conceive it. 
Lam not asking for the expression of the reserved rights—I 
know that they are not enumerated—but I ask for the obli- 
gation to obey that right. I ask for the written instruction 
to the Executive to respect it; | ask for a provision that 
| nothing but the grossest inattention or the most consum- 
mate folly could have omitted, if the doctrine contended for 
be true.’ 

« No, sir, adopt this as a part of our Constitution, and we 
need no prophet to predict if® fall. The oldest of us may 
| live long enough to weep over its ruins—to deplore the 
failure of the fairest experiment that was ever made of 
securing public prosperity and private happiness, based on 
equal rights and fair representation—to die with the exptr- 
ing liberties of our country, and transmit to our children, 
instead of the fair inheritance of freedom received from our 
fathers, a legacy of war, slavery, and contention.’’ 

“Asl enterstand them, they assert the right of a State, 
in the case of a law palpably unconstitutional and_danget- 
ous, to remonstrate against it, to call on the other States to 
codperate in procuring its repeal; and, in doing this, they 
| must of necessity call it unconstitutional, and, if so, in their 
| opinion null and void. Thus far I agree entirely with the 
language and substance ofthe resolutions. This, | suppose, 
| is meant by the expression, interpose for the purpose ot ar- 
| resting the progress of the evil. [see in these resolutions 
no assertion of the right contended for—as a constitutional 
and peaceable exercise of a veto—followed out by the doc- 
trine that it is to continue until, on the application of Con- 
gress for an amendment, the States are to decide. If these 
are the true deductious from the Virginia resolutions, | can- 
not agree to them, much as I revere the authority of the. 
|| great statesman whose production they are—I cannot con- 
| sent to them; and it is Secante I revere him and admire his 

| talents that I cannot believe he intended to go this length. 
| T cannot believe it for another reason’: He thought, and he 
|) conelusively proved, the alien and sedition Jaws to be de- 
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tiberate, Pike ee . 
them so in his resolutiens. Yet,sir, he never proposed that | 


their execation should be resisted. 

«< | think that the Constitution is the result of a compact 
entered into by the several States, by which they surren- 
dered a part of their sovereignty to the Union, and vested | 
the part 7 : aad 
Government is partly popular, cling directly on the citizens 
of the different States—partly federative, depending for its 
existep 
eral States. i . é le os 3. 

«That by the institution of this Government the States 
nave unequivocally surrendred every constitutional right of 
impeding or resisting the execution of any decree or judg- 
nent of the Supreme Court, in any case of law and equity 
between persons or on matters: of whom or on whieh that 
court has jurisdiction, even if such decree or judgment 
should, in the opinion of the States, be unconstitutional. 

«That in cases in which a law of the United States may 
infringe the constitutional right of a State, but which in its | 
operation cannot be brought before the Supreme Court un- 
der the terms of the jurisdiction expressly given to it over 
particular persons or matters, that court is not created the 
umpire between a State that may deem itself aggrieved and 
the General Government. 

«That, among the attributes of sovereignty retained by 
the States is that of watching over the operations of the 
General Gevernment, and protecting its citizens against 
thar unconstitutional abuses; and that this can be done 

ogally— 

«< Pirst, in the case of an act in the opinion of the State | 
palpably unconstitutional, but affirmed in the Bupreme 
Court in the legal exercise of its functions ; 

' « By remonstrating against it to Congress ; 

« By an address to the people, in their elective functions, 
to change or instruct their representatives ; 

«“ By a similar address to the other States, in which they 
will have a right to declare that they consider the act as 
unconstitutional, and therefore toid ; 

“ By proposing amendments to the Constitution, in the 
manner pointed out by that instrument ; 

“And, finally, if the act be intolerably oppressive, and 
they find the General Government persevere in enforcing it, 
by a resort to the natural right which every people have to 
resist extreme oppression. 

“ Secondly, if the act be one of those few which in its 
operation cannot be submitted to the Supreme Court, and 
be one that will, in the opinion of the State, justify the risk 
of a withdrawal from the Union, that this last extreme 
remedy may be at once resorted to. 

“That the right of resistance to the operation of an act 
of Congress, in the extreme cases above alluded to, is not 
aright derived from the Constitution, but can be justified 
only on the supposition that the Constitution has been 
broken, and the State absolved from its obligation; and that 
whenever resorted to, it must be at the risk of all the pen- 


alties attached to an unsuccessful resistanee to established |’ 


authority. 
“That the alleged right of a State to puta veto on the 
execution of a law of the United States which such State 
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unconstitutional, and dangerous acts—he declared || 


tection against brothers and friends; degradation ia the 
seale of nations; disposed of by the protocols of allied 


| monarchs to one of their dependents like the defenceless 


so surrendered in a general government; that the "* 


Greeks. ButI will not enlarge on this topic, so fruitful of 
the most appalling apprehensions. Disunion! The thought 
itself, the means by which it may be effected, its frightiul 
and degrading consequences, the idea, the very mention of 
it, ought to be banished from our debates, from our minds. 


God deliver us from this worst, this greatest evil.” 


ee and action on the existence and action of the sev- || 


As a last and conclusive proof that a State has 
not the right peaceably to secede from the Union, 
I refer to the emphatic language used ratifying the 
Articles of Confederation. It was stipulated in the 
most formal and solemn manner that the Union 
formed by that instrument should be perpetual. 
The States certainly have no right to secede under it. 
But the present Constitution was intended for and 
did establish ‘*a more perfect union.’’ How, then, 
can a State secede under it? Here is the article 
referred to: 


“Art. 13. Every State shall abide by the determinations 
of the United States in Congress assembled on al! questions 
which, by this Confederation, are submitted to them. And 


| the articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably ob- 


may declare to be unconstitutional, attended (as, if it exist, | 


it must) with a correlative obligation on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government to refrain from executing it, and the further 
alleged obligation, upon the part of that Government, to 


submit the question of the States, by proposing amendments, | 


are not given by the Constitution, nor do they grow out of 
any of the reserved powers. 

“That the exercise of the powers last mentioned would 
introduce a feature in our Government not expressed in the 
Constitution, not implied from any right of sovereignty re- 
served to the States, not suspected to exist by the friends 
or enemies of the Constitution, when it was framed or 
adopted, not warranted by practice’ or contemporaneous 
exposition, nor implied by the true construction of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of °98. 

“ That the introduction of this feature in our Government 
would totally change its nature, make it inefficient, invite 
to discussion, and end, at no distant period, in separation ; 


and that if it had been proposed in the form of an explicit | 


prevision in the Constitution, it would have been unani- 
mously rejected, both in the Convention which framed that 
instrument and in those which adopted it. 

“That the theory of the Federal Government, being the 
result of the general will of the people of the United States 
ip their aggregate capacity, and founded in no degree on 


compact between the States, would tend to the most dis- | 
astrous practical results; that it would place three fourths | 
ofthe States at the mercy of one fourth, and Jead inevitably | 


to a consolidated government, and finally to monarchy it 


the doctrine were generally admitted; and if partially so, 


aud opposed, to civil dissension. 


“Arguments for and against the dissolution of the Union | 


are canvassed in the public papers, form the topic of dinner 
speeches, are condensed into toasts, and treated in every 
respectas if it were ‘a knot of policy that might be unloosed 
familiar as a garter.’ Sir, itis a Gordian knot that can be 
severed only with the sword. The band cannot be unloosed 
until it is wet with the blood of brothers. I cannot, there- 
fore, conscientiously be silent ; and, humbly as I think of my 


influence or powers of persuasion, I should feel myself | 


guilty ifthey were not exertedin admonition to both parties 
in this eventful controversy. 

“Menace is unwise, because it is generally ineffectual; 
and of all menaces, that which strikes at the existence of 
the Union is most irritating. Have those who thus rashly 
used, who endeavor to familiarize the people to the idea— 


have they themselves ever done what they recommend? | 


Have they calculated, have they considered, what one, two, 
or three States would be disjointed {rom the rest? Are they 
Sure that they would not be disjomted themselves—that 
parts of any State which might try the hazardous experi- 
ment might not prefer their allegiance to the whole? Even 
if civil war should not be the consequence of such disunion 
—an exemption from which I cannot conceive the possi bil- 
ity—what must be the state of such detached parts of the 
mighty whole ? 


Dependence on foreign alliances for pro- | 


served by every State, and the Union shall be perpeiual; 
nor shall any alteranon, at any time hereatter, be made in 
any of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Con- 
gress of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by 
the Legislature of every State. And whereas it has pleased 
the great Governor of the World to incline the hearts of the 
Legislatures we respectively represent in Congress to ap- 


prove of and to authorize us to ratify the said Articles of ! 


Confederation and perpetual Union: know ye that we, the 
undersigned delegates, by virtue of the power and avthor- 
ity to us given for that purpose, do, by these presents, in 
the name and in behalf of our respectiye constituents, fully 
and entirely ratify and confirm each and every pf the said 
Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union, and all and 
singular the matters and things therein contained. And we 
do iurther solemnly plight and engage the faith of our re- 
spective constituents, that they shall abide by the determin- 
ations of the United States in Congress assembled on all 
questions which, by the said Confederation, are submitted 
to them; and that the articles thereof shall be inviolably 
observed by the States we respectively represent, and that 
the Union shall be perpetual.”? 

"From these authorities, and from these consid- 
erations, I conclude that a State has no right 
asad to secede from the Union; that, as revo- 
utionary right, it may be resorted to in cases of 
extreme oppression; but even then it finds its war- 
rant, not in the Constitution, but in the opinion of 
mankind. 

Let it not be supposed from what I have here 
said that I undervalue or would diminish the pow- 
ers and rights of the States. I would guard and 
defend their rights as earnestly as I would the 
powers of the General Government. I believe 
they are equally as important and as necessary to 
our safety and happiness and the duration of the 
Union. Iam astrict constructionist of the power 
granted to the National Government, and would 
not extend it by constructign. Any power not 
written in the charter I would not see exercised. 
But at the same time I would not, with approba- 
tion, see powers expressly given, or necessarily 
implied from those granted, denied to the united 
government of all, or assumed by the States. I 
would not make that a nullity which our ances- 
tors, with Washington, and Franklin, and Madi- 
son at their head, thought they had constituted an 
efficient and self-sustained Government. I ama 
State-rights man—not in the modern sense, per- 
haps, which gives everything to the States, and 
takes everything from the Union, but in the sense 
in which Jefferson and Madison, Jackson, Liv- 
ingston, Woodbury,and Polk understood it—that 
the powers of our government.were, by our Consti- 
tution, divided between the State and national au- 
thorities, and that our only safe and wise course 
is to preserve this division sacred and inviolate, 


and permit neither set of functions to encroach on | 


the other. 

I have now concluded what I felt it my duty to 
say on the compromise resolution before the Sen- 
ate, andl hope the discussion will soon be closed, 
, and the question involved put at rest forever. 


and almost boundless territory, stretching from 
one great ocean of the world to the other, and 
from the tropics io the frozen regions of the North, 
differing in climate, in interests, in opinions, and 


During the last two years we have been exposed | 


to a politigal storm such as our Government has 
seldom been exposed to; such as few Govern- 
ments, éSpecially composed of different States 
widely separated in distance, in interest, and in 
feeling, would have had the strength to ride out in 
| safety. The clouds are fast disappearing; and as 
they do, the heart of every true patriot thrills 
with delight at seeing that not a star has paled or 
shot from its orbit in our glorious constellation. 
| A great crisis has been passed. A nation of nearly 
| twenty-five millions of people, thirty-one States, 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ee 


1 
t 


excited in the highest degree— 
shot has been fired, a funeral drum beaten, or an 
execution taken place, a widow or an orphan 


r 


here we stand on the great platform of our Union, 
in peace and prosperity, looking doyr with sym- 
pathy, itis true, but with a proud consciousness 


tunate portions of the globe, struggling through 
all the miseries of revolution. 


thouch an humble, I have not been an idle spectator. 
and devoted all my feeble enerzies to sustain them. 


Though a party-man all my life, | forgot my party 
and myself, and thought only of my country. I 


| minutes past twelve o’clock, and found the House 


| House ‘has «@ political meaning:’ Therefore, 
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n local institutions, in this age of agitation and 
urmoil—for almost all the world besides, has been 
yet not a hostile 





Yes, 


made, or a homestead given to the flames. 


of our superior advantages, on the other less for- 


In thescenes through which we have just passed, 


1 have thought of the South and the Union alone, 


was at no time unconscious of the political dan- 
ger and responsibility I incurred, and often ad- 
verted to it. WhenTI thought the President and 
other distinguished men of his party did their 
duty—not better, but as well as others ef my own 
party—in the great crisis, I said so. 1| thought 
not of the effect on myself. [-have nothing to re- 
tract or regret on this subject in all the past. That 
I have committed errors I do not doubt. But I 
have the proud consciousness of feeling that | 
acted from good motives, and that the people of 
my State, and the public generally, will award me 
this merit, though politicians may not sustain me. 
If, from peculiar circumstancesy I should not be 
reélected, be it so. I shall retire cheerfully to the 
shades of private life, there to enjoy that peace 
and prosperity of the country which my own 
course as a public man will have, in some degree, 
contributed to produce. But if I was ambitious, 
or not content with private life, | should desire 
nothing more than such a defeat to reéstablish 
myself and my party more firmly than ever in 
the affections of the people of my State in the 
great National and State elections approaching. 


KOSSUTH AND HIS MISSION. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monpay, December 15, 1851, 


On the Joint Resolution welcoming Louis Kossuth 
to the United States. 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: It will be remembered that, a few 
days ago, I gave notice that I should introduce the 
following joint resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be required to fur 


nish Louis Kossuth with copies of the acts of Congress de 
fining treason and misdemeanors against the United Staten. 

Resolved, further, That if the said Louis Kossuth, after 
reading the said laws, shall still persist in making such 
speeches as he has made since his arrival in New York, 
inciting the young men of the country to take up arms against 
a nation with which the United States is at peace, it shall 
be the solemn duty of the President of the United Sates to 
have him arrested and detained until sati-factory assurances 
be given that he will cease his efforts to enlist the codpera- 
tive aid and armed interference of the people of these States 
in favor of Hungary. 


As soon as the resolutions were published, I was 
assailed in the fiercest manner by the Eastern press. 
The horde of cormorant, alien editors, who con- 
trol the press, could scarcely find words low and 
mean enough, in their opinion, by which to char- 
racterize the resolutions, the author, and his mo- 
tives. And hence it became important that I should 
vindicate my position. [ was quietly, but anx- 
iously, waiting for an opportunity to do this, 
without appearing to press for the attention of the 
House; and you may imagine my astonishraent 
when I entered the Hall this morning, at fifteen 


voting for the adoption® of the Sewatre’s resoxiec- 
*On Wednesday, two days after the passage of the wel 
come resolution, Mr. Hesarn offered a resolution; which 
was read as follows, viz : 
* Whereas Kossuth, in a speech by him lately delivered 
at New York, is reported to have declared that he consid 
ered the resolution recently passed and adopted by this 
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TION, the previous question having been called and | 


sustained ! ! 
I was forced to vote for the resolution, in order | 
thus to secure to myself the privilege of moving a | 
reconsideration, hoping, in this way, to be able to | 
make my vindication; but in this I have been an- 
ticipated by the honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Ropinson,] who moves to reconsider, and to 
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Mr. McMULLIN. Then I move that the rules | 
of the House be suspended, in order to allow the 
gentleman from Alabama an opportunity for ex- 
planation. 


| the yeas and nays. 


lay his motion on the table. 1] 


I now, as a last shift, move to reconsider the 
vote by which the title of the resolution was | 
sdomned, and under that motion | ask leave to 
make a personal explanation. 


The dPEAKER. Debate upon that question 


-must be confined to the merits of the title of the 


resolution, and the reasons for its reconsideration. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a question of 
order. I desire to inquire whether there was a | 
division upon the question of adopting the title? 
If there was no division, then I have no question 
to make. 

The SPEAKER. There was no division. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then I have no ques- | 
tion to make. 


Mr. SMITH. I ask the Clerk to read the title || 


of the resolution and the resolution. | by the Congress of the United States upon this 


Mr. CARTTER. I object to the reading of the 
resolution. That is not now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Itis competent forthe House 
to order the reading of the resolution. The quer: 1] 
tion, therefore, is, Shall the resolution be rea 

{Loud cries of ‘‘ No!’ “No!” and ‘ Yes!’ || 
from all parts of the Hall.) 

Mr. EVANS, I submit to the Chair that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. rere hasthe right | 
to demand that the resolution shall be read. If 
he has the right to discuss the merits of the title, 


r 


know how he can show its pertinency without 
having the resolution read ? 

Mr. SMITH, If the House will but listen to 
me for two minutes 

Mr, CARTTER. I object. 

[Cries of ** Hear him!” ** Hear him!’’ and great 
confusion in the a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Smrru] is entitled to the floor and will | 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to explain my 
position. If the House will indulge me, I will 
get through in the time which gentlemen will con- 
sume with their interruptions. I believe I have the 
right to address the House upon the merits of the | 

uestion, by virtue of my motion to reconsider | 
the title of the resolution; but 1 will not insist 
upon that right—l ask it as a courtesy. 
to show, that at the time I gave notice of my inten- | 
tion to offer the resolutions, there were grounds of | 
apprehension that an armed expedition might be 
got up in New York. I cannot get at this without 
going to some extent into the merits of the resolu- | 
tion just adopted, and also, to some extent, into | 
the merits of the whole Kossuth question. 

TheSPEAKER, ee The gentleman 
from Alabama will allow the Chair to say, that he 


} 
has not now the right to discuss the resolutions of || 
} 


which he gave notice the other day, unless the 
House grant him leave; neither is it in order to 
discuss the main body of the resolution, except so || 
far as itis necessary to inquire whether the title 
ought or ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. MeMULLIN. I rise for the purpose of || 
propounding this interrogatory to the Chair: I de- |. 
sire to know whether it isin order to move that the | 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smrru] have leave || 
to explain? 


TheSPEAKER. Itis competent for the House | 





to grant leave, if the rules are suspended for that 
pur ose. | 
Mr. McMULLIN. Is it in order, then, to move || 


a suspension of the rules for that purpose? | 
The SPEAKER. Certainly. 


mean | 


** Resolved, That said resolution was intended by this 
House to have no ‘ political meaning,’ nor to pledge this 
Government to any political action ; but that it was intended 
merely as a testimonial of sympathy and respect for Kossuth | 
and the cause in which he is engaged.” | 

Kossuth is determined to have his own way, and to cen- | 
sure or interpret Congress as he pleases. The necessity of || 
offering this resolution is but the beginning of the humilia- || 
tion which the Congressional friends of Kossuth are bound || 
to feel, and in due time to acknowledge, for the indecent 
— with which they forced the passage of the welcome 
resolution. 


I desire || 


|| ordinary spectacle of legislation. A few days ago 
the 


|| zeal and energy—thought proper to withdraw it, | 
|| under thé frowns of opposition. 


_ time the mob power had not begun to be exercised. | 
and its pertinency to the resolution, I desire to || 


Mr. GENTRY. I bélieve, according to pre- 
vious usage, the House have the right to grant 
leave upon a mere motion. I move that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama have leave to explain, so far 
as he thinks it necessary for his own vindication. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The gentleman | 
from Tennessee has anticipated me. I intended to 
have made the same motion. 


Mr. CARTTER. Upon that motion I demand | 


The question was then put, and carried in the || 


affirmative. - 


So leave was granted. 
Mr. SMITH. 


vote. I am satisfied that he wi 
views. 
The course, Mr. Speaker, which has been taken | 


agree with my | 


resolution, presents to the country a most extra- 


when it was introduced in: the other end of 
Capitol, we see that it met with-so light favor that 
its prea {[Mr. Foore]—a man of indomitable 


At that time the 
‘*Star of the East’’ had not arisen; at that time 
Kossuth had not appeared, and popular commo- 
tion had not been aroused in the country; at that 





But suddenly the wires begin to cry out, ‘* Kossuth | 


| has arrived! Shameon Congress!! Make haste, 


| your homage to this eastern idol! Act—act—or 
| the people will hold you accountable!” 


|| to show how the press assails honest men, and 
thus attempts to control the action of Congress: 


| ate, during the debate on the Kossuth resolution, was one 


| Cass spoke, however, the countenance of M. Bodisco as- 


gentlemen, and pass your resolution, or you will | 
delay the illustrious exile! The people demand 


And here I present the House with an extract 
from a precious editorial in the New York Herald, 


“The seene on Wednesday last in the United States Sen- 


of peculiar interest. The Russian Minister was the distin- 
guishing feature of the occasion. He was observed to pay 
the deepest interest to the discussion. YWhen Foote spoke, 
he looked on with that expression of contempt and disgust | 
with which one of our codfish aristocracy would regard a 
Democratic harangue from Mike Walsh. When General 


sumed a melancholy expression, as if touched with a pre- 
sentiment of the power of the unterrified Democracy of this 
country in shaping out tif® action of our Government. But 
there were two sides to the question; and when General 
Dawson, of Georgia, took the Russian side, the Siberian 
coldness of the distinguished envoy was thawed into a genial 
smile of approbation. The speech of Mr. Underwood, how- 
ever, told with the happiest effect. Several times he lifted 
his hat, as if about proposing three cheers for Underwood, 





| but desisted, most likely, out of respect to the Senate. 


| 


The fact is, the Russian Ambassador had achieved a 


| great victory. He had heard Kossuth and his cause de- 


really to have rejuvenized the Senate, 
|| it with all the enthusiasm of Young 
ism! For Seward has succeeded, where Foote 


nounced in the American Senate, and he had occasion to 
plume himself upon the result. Why? Because, as we 
are apprised, he had been seen in close and suspicious con- 
fab with Messrs. Dawson and Underwood on the floor of the 


| Benate, the day before. Hence we are free to infer, that 


M. Bodisco, for the time, transferred the scene of his nego- 


| tiations to the Senate chamber, and alarmed Messrs. Daw- 


son aud Underwood with all sorts of horrible hobgoblins. 
He could not himself have made a better Russian speech for 
the Austrians, than thatof Mr. Underwood. Such appears 
to be the influence in the Senate of the chief of the diplo- 
matic corps. But there it stops. The House of Repre- 
sentatives breathes a different atmosphere ; and that unruly 
body, together with the public press and the American peo- 
ple, will pay very little attention to such broken-legged 
arguments as those of Mr. Underwood against Kossuth. 
General Foote should have started his resolutions in the 
ijouse. The Senate appears to be too old and dignified 
for republican enthusiasm. But Seward may succeed 
where Foote has failed. Who knows?’ 


There, sir, you have a lecture. And it seems 


inflated 
merican- 


same terms, yet looking to the same object, has 
been introduced in the Senate, and that body has 
assed it with but six dissenting voices. Is that 
egislating within the walls of this Capitol, beyond 
the influence of popular commotion? Oris it_not, 
rather, the public outside these walls who make | 
the law, and pass the resolution? 


has failed! And a resolution, though not in the 


I thank my friend from Virginia || 

[Mr. MeMutu1y] for the motion to suspend the || 

| rule, in order to allow me the fuller opportunity of 

explanation. I noticed, when he voted, that he || 

remarked, that he doubted the or of that || 
l 


| 
| 
|| Mr. CARTTER. The 


[Dec, 15, 


1 Ho. or Reps, 


But what do we see in this House? We see th 

: e 

same resolution brought forward here, at the hou 

of twelve o’clock, and before a remark could be 

made the previous question was called; that ques. 

tion was sustained, and the resolution passed. So 

that Mr. Bennett was not mistaken when he said 

of this House, in the extract above, * that wnpy, 

body, together with the public press and the Amer. 

ican people, will pay very little attention to such 

broken-legged arguments as those of Mr. Under. 
wood.”” 

And in the New York Sun I find another com. 

| pliment to Congress, reading thus: 

** Kossuth has found here (in Washington) as mnch fayoy 
as he has found in New York. Congress was, at first, ais, 
posed to show him the cold shoulder; but, as Kossyt, 
begun to loom up, disclosing his colossal proportions, Cop. 
gress hastened to take shelter under his broad shadow.» 

Mr. CARTTER. I rise to a question of order. 
| The question submitted to the House was, * Shqji 
| the gentleman from Alabama have leave to make 

a personal explanation?”?” That was the question 
submitted to the House, and the one upon which 
the House acted. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That is just what 
he is doing. 
entleman from Ten. 
'nessee [Mr. Jones] says that is what he was 
doing. I do not understand what this personal 
explanation is, then, if it will allow the gentleman 
| to start off with a general attack upon Kossuth, 
| and this body, for passing the Kossuth resolution, 


|| If | understand the force and connection of his re- 


marks, instead of being a personal explanation of 
| the gentleman from Alabama, it is a reflection 
_upon the whole House and its character, and par. 
| ucularly upon the friends of this resolution. 
Mr. to NSON, of Arkansas. I call the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to order. 

Mr. CARTTER Well, that is the point of 
order I make. 

Mr. SMITH. I believe the — from 
Ohio [Mr. Carrrer] is a little fuller of a speech 
to-day than I am. Nf eduheee: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remark that, 
in his opinion, the gentleman from Alabama has 

not transgressed the privilege granted him by the 
| House. 

Mr. SMITH. I say to the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Carrrer,] that I censure no‘ one. | 
| refer to facts, and show the record. That gentle- 
man ought to know that the triumph of humbug 
| is one of the characteristics of this age. But let 
| no man be deceived. If he be wise, he will not. 
| Yet public opinion is so easily manufactured in 
| this country, that the wisest and best of us know 
| not how to take it—whether as the mirror of merit 
| or the guile of speculation. It is a little remark- 
| able, in this particular case, that Mr. Genin, the 
| man who wait the first $500—or $800 for the first 
| prize seat—to be located near Jenny Lind, is the 
| identical humbugarian who is the first to subscribe 
| $1,000 to the Kossuth fund! His Jenny Lindism 
was an idea of speculation—to increase his sale of 

hats; his Kossuthism may be traced to the same 
magnificentconception! The fortunes of Barnum 
and Jenny Lind depended greatly upon the start— 
the beginning; and the result showed that Genin’s 
bid fixed the custom, and established, in a great 
measure, the price of the prize seats at the con- 
certs. “ 

The growth and power of mobism in New York 
is not surprising.* With its 100,000 aliens, al- 

* The mob power in New York does not seem to be con- 
fined to the large out-door assemblies. At the Bar Dinner: 

*¢ Judge Duer having next ventured to express his dissent 
from the new policy of intervention urged by Kossuth, the 
enthusiasm of the company soon took a new direction, 
which is best described by the official report of the proceed- 
ings, as given in the — organ ef the great Magyar at 
New York. It is as follows: 

**¢ Judge Duer felt bound to say, to prevent misconstruc- 
tion on his own behalf as well as that of a large number of 
his brethren of the Bench and the Bar, that he must not be 
understood as assenting, or wished to be ufiderstood as as- 
senting, to the sentiments our guest has submitted in regard 
to the policy of our Government. (Cries of ‘We do,’ ‘ we 
| do ;’ and three cheers for Kossuth.) Nothing had struck 








him with so much admiration as his noble frankness. He 
felt that the same frankness was due in return. (Cries of 

‘ Kossuth’s right; he’s right,’&c!) He ventured to say that, 

| if he could not be heard, mischief had been already done, 
and Americans could not be listened to. It was not his pur 
to enter upon any discussion of debatable questions. 

e wished only to say that the sentiments—(cries of ‘ Print 
that in the Courier and Engquirer’)—the questions that the 


| sentiments of our guest suggest are regarded by many as the 
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ways floating, and always under the control of its ! 
ang of alien editors, whose bed is restlessness, || 
and whose food is sedition; with its 100,000 peo- 
ple who never go to church; with its 9,000 grog- 
shops, kept mostly by aliens; with its Barnums, 
Genins and Greeleys, to lead and to incite—I sa 
the growth and power of mobism in New York is || 
not surprising. But it is surprising that the old | 
‘solidarity’’ end of the Capitol of the United States |, 
should be rocked from its anchorage of dignity by | 
the waves of popular commotion ! Sey 
Mr. Speaker, is it the object of the resolution | 
rou have just adopted to contribute to the happi- 
ness of Kossuth? Let us inquire, a moment, into | 
his condition. Itis thought by some persons to 
be the greatest evil that can happen to man, tp be 
banished from his country. But this is not always 
the fact. The extent of the misfortune, depends 
upon circumstances—the country from which he 
js banished, its situation, its wealth, its poverty, 
its laws, and the home-condition of the party ban- 
ished at the time. Indeed, it is not always a mis- 
fortune. I remember that Diogenes counterfeited 
coin in order that he might be banished from | 
Pontus. i remember that Stratonicus committed | 
forgery in order that he might be banished from | 
Straphos. They thought that to be banished 
from such countries was getting out of prison. 
Now, if we look at the condition of Kossuth, |) 
at the time of our intercession in his behalf; if we 
consider the condition of Hungary both before | 
and after the war; if we look upon the condition 
of the exile, at the time of his banishment, we are |! 
bound to conclude that Kossuth may not only not 
be considered an unfortunate, but, truly, a most 
fortunateman. Wehave it, in the story of Them- 
istocles, that when he was banished from Athens he |, 
fled to the court of Persia, where he was received || 
with much graciousness. The great Monarch of }| 
Persia set apart for him six cities; one for his wine, || 
one for his meat, one for his bread, one for his | 
chamber, one for his wardrobe, and I suppose an- | 
other for his kennel. Well, Themistocles, while liv- || 
ingin so much splendor, forgot poor little Athens, | 
and considered himself the happiest of men; and in| 
contemplating the splendor and luxuries with | 
which he was surrounded, he was led to lay his 
hands upon the heads of his children, and ex- 
claim, in the excess of his delight: ‘* Ah! my chil- 
dren, we would have been undone, but for our | 
undoing!”” Happy Themistocles! Now, let us | 
look at Kossuth again. There he stands, before 
the American people, welcomed as no man was | 





—_—----- —— 4! 
most deeply interesting of any that have ever been raised | 
since the foundation of our Government. nd rany of us | 
doubt whether it is safe that such propositions should be first || 
submitted to popular assemblies, when reasons only on one | 
side are heard. They involved a sudden and violen depart. || 
ure from the settled policy of our Government—a policy not | 
founded on a temporary expediency, but on the principle || 
of our Constitution. Such propositions ought not to be | 
adopted until understood in all their consequences—until | 
subjected to a thorough discussion.” | 

_“*Loud hisses and cries arose, and order was with great 
difficulty restored. A violent altercation arose between | 
two gentlemen in the room. Loud cries, groans, cheers, 
&e., arose, and’the whole room was for some minutes a 
scene of perfect disorder. 

“*A Voice: I appeal from Judge Duer to the people. 
He has no business to speak in that way here. 

“** Loud cries interrupted Judge Duer, and the room was | 
still in the utmost disorder. This lasted several minutes. | 

“** Three tremendous cheers were here given for Kossuth, | 
—— by three more and leud applause and calls for Kos- | 
suth, 

“The ¢umult continued with such violence that the chair- || 
man could not announce the next regular toast until some || 
one of the company hit upon the expedient of giving as a || 
sentiment, ‘ The first President of Independent Hungary.” | 

_Upon this proceeding the Evening Mirror thus eloquently | 
discourses : 1 

“The attempt to put down, the venerable Judge Duer, | 
who, after exhausting superlatives in praise of the distin- || 
guished guest, begged leave to dissent from some of the |, 
propositions of the revolutionary programme, illustrates the || 
madness of the hour. It was a melancholy comment upon 
our boasted freedom of opinion, to see the Radicals of || 
Tammany Hall insulting by hisses a man equally venerable i} 
in wisdom and in years. But the voice of Nestor could not | 
be heard in the crazy camp of the Revolutionists. The | 
young Filibusters of the Bar, stimulated to deeds of impu- | 
dence by the “ spirit of the occasion,”’ drowned even the | 
clarion tones of the eloquent and venerable Jurist, who was 
compelled to sitdown, while the Young D mounted | 
the chairs yelling out their ‘ appeals from the Judge to the a 
People.’? ©, it was a disgraceful scene; but only a fore- 
taste of what is to come, when this tide of rampant Radi- 
calism, which is surging higher and higher, shall sweep 
all before it, respecting neither the Sw nor | 
the rights of person—no, nor the gray conse 


erate even the ermine of the Judiciary.” Ti but, for my cow 


| from all quarters! 
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ever welcomed before. Private assemblies and 
public assemblieg go forth to greet him; private 
mansions and public mansions, heart and all, are 
opened to receive him. Military chieftains and 
municipal authorities attend him with all the pomp | 
and circumstance of place and power; and musical 


bands, with all their glowing and charming inci- || 


dents, combine to welcome him to these shores. | 
** Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms display, 
Light all the shades of lite and cheer him on his way.” 
Happy, happy Kossuth ! 
ut we stop not here in the contemplation of | 
his bliss. Besides this feast of humbug and this | 
flow of bowl, we see money flowing in upon hin | 
! He has read Shakspeare, and | 
and remembers the advice of lago—* Put money 
in thy purse.”’ 
I see in his last speech in New York he unrolls 
a little magical scroll there, which gives him a 
great deal of pleasure, and which seemed to be a 
source of infinite delight to his audience—that din- | 


| ner party—that great dinner party, which I sup- 


pose is to control, as the pulse of public sentiment, 
Congress, as well as the whole American a. 


| [tis wise to remember that the sober second thought | 
comes, not only after dinner, but after digestion; 
| and that a New York dinner and its sentiments 
| are no indices of public opinion in the States. 


The little document which he unrolled proceeded 
in these words: 
“ CINCINNATI, Onto, December 4, 1351. 
“M. Louis Kossuru, Governor of Hungary: Sir—I 
have authorized the office of the Ohio Lite Insurance and 
Trust Company, in New York, to hand you drafts on me 


| for 21,000. 


** Respectfully yours, “W. SMEAD.” 
This was very gratefully received, and the Hun- 
garian exile then proceeded to submita proposition 
to raise more money. 
I will now leave Kossuth in the full enjoyment 
of the beatitude arising from so charmiag an in- 
cident, and submit to the House the plain propo- 


| sitions by which I was induced to announce my 


resolutions. 
I propose to examine, in illustrating these prop- 
ositions, the merits of Kossuth’s mission to the 


| United States. 


lst. He comes to raise money. 
2d. He comes to stir up the young and the old 


of the country to take up arms in favor of Hun- 


gary. 4 
3d. He comes—a monk monarchist—to teach 


| Americans how to interpret the policies of Wash- | 


ington. 


4th. He comes—the dupe of England—to en- | 
deavor to unite England and the United States in | 


a plan of ‘‘ armed non-intervention”’ in the aifairs 
of other nations, and to induce us to depart from 
our ancient custom of attending to our own busi- 


ness, and letting the other nations of the earthdo | 


likewise. 
5th. He comes to interfere with the freedom of 


| religious opinion as it exists in our Constitution. 


First. To raise money. To this part of Kos- 
suth’s mission | attach much importance. Mone 
is a most powerful lever for good and for evil. If 
the money was contributed for his own private 
comforts, and for the use of his family, he might 


_ be permitted to pass, as well as any other illustri- 


ous beggar. But the great apprehension is, that 
the money is to be used for the unholy purposes 


| of ambition, and to pay gallant young soldiers 


whose hearts are full of patriotism to fight for the 
elevation of persons—for the man who has been 
striving all his life to make permanent the prinei- 
ples of despotism. 
We are told by his friends that he was detained 
in England, and did not arrive on our shores as 
soon as was expected, because he was there to 
arrange and providefor the wants of his associates, 


by a subscription, got up forthem in London. This, | 


however, was a private and family business, into 
which I have no desire to inquire. I call the at- 
tention of Congress to his money plans in the Uni- 
-ted States. e discourses on this subject thus: 
(From his New York dinner speech.) 


*¢ And if that sympathy which I have the honor to meet 
with in the United States is really intended to becone bene- 


ficial to the cause of.my poor native land, then there is one | 
|| humble wish more which I anxiously entertain. 


But that 
is a private business: it isa respectful appeal to the gen- 
erous feelings of individuals. Gentlemen, I would rather 
starve than rely, for myself and family, on foreign aid ; 
"ts freedom, I would not be ashamed to 
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£0 a begging from door to door. Gentlemen, I mean finan 
cial aid; money to assist the cause of freedom, and inde 
pendence of Hungary. There are two means to see this, 
| my humble wish, accomplished. The first is from spontn 
neous subscription, to the offerings of kind friends at my 
disposal, for the benefit of my country’s cause. The 
second isa loan. As to this loan, that is a business of a 
| more private nature, which to be carried on in an appropri 
ate way, requires private consultation in a more clove 
circle. So here I only mention that if there are such gen 
erous men who are willing to enter into the idea, provided 
it will be arranged in an acceptable way, | would most 
humbly entreat them to enter into a private communication 
about the subject with me.”” 


|| This extract shows that the money is wanted 


to fit out an expedition “ to assist the cause of free- 
dom and independence of Hungary.’” The propo- 
sition is distinctly made and submitted, to raise 
money by spontaneous subscriptions and a pri- 
vately-arranged loan, to be used in a war! in a war 
with a nation with which we are at peace! Kos- 
suth would scorn any ‘foreign aid for himself.”’ 
Then we are asked by this man to furnish to him 
the sinews of war, to be used against Austria! and 
this, too, at the time when a conspirary actually 
exists in Hungary, as we learn from the follow- 
ing dispatch : 

“ New Yor«, December 14, 1851. 

| «News has just been received that Kossuth’s agent has 
been arrested in Hungary, with Kossuth’s dispatches end 


let(@rs; and that a conspiracy has been discovered amongst 
the Magyar nobility.”’ 


And yet Kossuth is to be invited, and he is in- 
viled by your resolution, in the face of this proposi- 
tion and these facts, to come to Washington, and 
take his stand there where you sit, and to reiternte 
this proposition to the people of the United States, 
under the solemn sanction of Congress! Encour- 
aged by your smiles, sustained by a frantic press 
which caters for the daily appetite of excitement, 
that the mob may be gorged to the full measure of 
its insatiate maw, he will go on with his petition, 
thus: 

““T beg leave here publicly to return my most humble 
thanks to the gentleman, for his ample aid, and the delicate 
manner in which he offered it; and it came to my mind, 
that where one single individual is ready to make sach 
sacrifices to my country’s cause, there may, perhaps, be 
many who would give their small share to it, if they were 

|| only apprised that it will be thankfully accepted, however 
small it may be. 

*« And it came to mind, then that drops of millions make an 
ocean, and the United States number many millions of in 
habitants, all attached, with warm feelings, to the principles 
of liberty, agglomerated by single doliars,is even so one 

|, snillion of dollars, as if it were one single draft, to me yet 
more precious, because it would practically show the sym 
pathy of the people at large. I will consider it highly bene 
ficial, should I be so happy as to see that generous men 
would form committees throughout the United States, to 
raise out of the free offerings of es some mates ial 
aid to assist the second course of freedam, and independence 
of Hungary. [tis a delicate matter, gentlemen, for me to 
speak so. [tis, perhaps, one of the greatest sacrifices to my 
country that I do so. [Great applause.} Butl love my 
country, [renewed cheering,) and readily I will undergo 
even this torturing humiliation for her sake.’’ 

| Now I charge Kossuth with deception. Mr. 
Smead’s draft for $1,000 was intended for Kos- 
suth’s private use. The face of the draft shows 
it; and Kossuth knew it. Yet he pretends to re- 
ceive it only for his country! And he undergoes 
the ‘‘ torturing humiliation’’ of peseaces a thou 
sand dollars for his country’s sake! Kossuth has 
yet to learn that candor, the iron attribute of integ- 
rity, is the most positive trait in the genuine 

American character. 

But Kossuth’s speeches are like the revelations 
to Moliammed. If the revelation of yesterday is 
unpopular, the angel speedily brings a contradic- 
tion—a new revelation—an explanation; quite 
satisfactory and suited to all exigencies. In his 

| dinner speech he says: ‘‘I mean financial aid; 
‘money to assist the cause of freedom and the inde- 
‘pendence of Hungary; material aid, to assist the 
‘ second cause of freedom and independence of Hun- 
‘gary.”’ Ina later speech, finding it necessary to 
retrace his steps, he says: 

** { avail myself of this opportunity to proclaim that it is 
not my design to get money to carry 9" wer in Hung wy but 
only to have some material financial aid, by the help of 
which we could succeed to come into the condition not 
unprepared to meet the opportunity whieh [ hope God will 
soon give. [Cheers.}] There is a great difference in these 
two words. If once war breaks out, my nation will find 
resources in themselves to carry on the war. To become 
prepared to meet the epportunity not only in that, ‘but in 
every other respect, we want the aid of generous men and 
free nations.”’ 
| These sophisms and verbal distinctions are only 


| needed to cover up frauds and deceits. 


| 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, leaving Kossuth in the 


meshes of his own inconsistencies and deceptions, 
I will close this part of my speech by some ex- 
tracts which will show that he is likely to meet 
with creat success in his financials: 

“On Tuesday afternoon a letter was received at the 
Irving House from the Rev. Dr. Lilienthal, the Jewish 
Rabbi, inclosing #20. 


** A donation of 100 was received from Mr. Elihu Town- 
send, of New York. 


** A lady, who is a member of the Peace Society, sent a | 


donation of 230, to be applied to the relief of the wounded in 
the war for Hungarian hberty 


A purse was presented to Madame Kossuth, a donation 
of #100 to the Kossuth fund.” 

The following short ne letter was re- 
ceived by the Magyar on Tuesday: 

** Boston, Tuurspay, December 11, 1851. 
és GOVERNOR Kossctru— Honored Sir: Set down a por 
tion of your friends in the city of Boston for THREE HUN 
DRED MUSKETS, jor the freedom of Hungary. ; 
**? have the honor to remain your Excellency’s obedient 
servant, Cras. W. Dennison.” 

You will see that muskers occupy no mean place 
in the figure of these donations. 

‘*Captain French, on behalf of the Lafayette Fusileers, 
offered $1,000 to tie Hungarian fund.?** 

We know not what may be the result of Kos- 
suth’s secret and private conferences, on the subject 
of the loan he preposes. But, in this connecfion, 
it is not difficult to call - before the imagination, 
the gloomy picture whic 


1 presents the animated | 


Lopez pursuing his schemes for borrowing money | 


upon the faith of Cuban bonds! Behold him at 
the table of the bankers, with pale and emaciated 
eagerness, his quick, restless, unsteady Spanish 
eye, hoping for accidents, not foretelling certain- 
ties—insane with ambition, yet with speculators listen- 
ing! Speculators in patriotism! Speculators in the 
best young blood of young America!! Change 
the scene. Behold these bankers again: these 
speculators in the patriotic credulity of youth, 
with their pale faces and wild eyes glaring upon 
the ghost of Lopez, after the garroting! 


And gaze | 


still upon the picture till the devil comes, on his | 


just mission, to move these speculators to the Wall 
street of hell! where an office is provided for them, 
rent free! And you may gaze on, if you choose, 
but you will not see Kossuth there. He will have 


a new set of bankers, whose experience is in the | 


future! 


Second. I now call your attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the fact, that Kossuth is trying to stir up the 


young and the aged of the country to take up arms |) 


in favor of Hungary. The fate of the unfortunate 


fifty who fell in Cuba, whose melancholy end | 


hung a pall of gloom over the whole country, 
which is still floating about us like shadows of 
mourning for poor Crittenden and Kerr, ought of 
itself to be sufficient to cause the American peo- 
ple and the American Congress to pause and make 
the solemn inquiry whether or not they are ready 
80 soon to invite, to foster, to encourage, and to 
feast another foreigner—another perturbed, rest- 


less, political revolutionist? It is impossible for | 


any man to look this question calmly in the face, as 
connected with Kossuth, his speeches, the press, 
and public excitement, without seeing all the fea- 
tures of the Cuban expedition on a larger scale. 
We cannot yet assign to Lopez his proper posi- 
tion; I trust that posterity wit find in him all the 


elements of a martyrand of a hero. All we know 


of him is, that he beguiled the young of the coun- | 


try, and that he deceived the old of the country | 


—not publicly, not by eloquence, but by dinner- 
table conversation, private understandings, loans, 
and Cuban-bondisms. We know that however 


wrong he was, the press clamored greatly in his. 


favor, and aided him to disseminate his mischiev- 
ous doctrines, and finally to fit out his fatal expe- 
dition. We all know its end. Disgrace and 
death terminated the inglorious cause! And the 
Government of the United States was compelled, 
in humiliation, to acknowledge’a wrong commit- 
ted by her citizens on the rights and property of 
a foreign nation. 


Now, sir, this illustrious exile cannot consider 











__* [tis not improbable that Barnum, or some of his kin, is 
in some Way reaping a harvest out of the Kossuth excite- 
ment. At any rate, he is in a fair way to do so; for the 


Hungarian has taken one step towards harlequinism, as we 
learn from the Baltimore Sun; 


* Kossuth is to address the ladies 


afternoon. Tickets of admission @5 to the parquette and | 
first circle, and to the galleries oa" parque nd | 


| promulgation of the solidarity sentiment of nations for the 


_ this question of union. 
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that I bring him into contempt, by mentioning his 
name with that of Lopez. i 
intention. I believe that Lopez mt 


( find a lofty 
place in the estimation of posterity. 


refer to him 


merely for the purpose of showing the dangerous | 


influence that may be exercised in our country at 
this moment by any agitator. Every American 
knows the excitability of the American disposition. 
At this particular time, so soon after the disband- 


ing of our armies, when the country is so full of | 


those young men who have tasted of war—whose 
swords have been whetted, whose ambition now 
has no outlet, no escape; who have no hope ex- 


cept in arms—at this particular time, the exciting | 


speeches of this eloquent exile may have upon the 
country a most disastrous effect. It was to avert 
these evils that [ desired to call the attention of the 
public officers of the country to him and to his po- 
sition. And with this view, 1 deemed it advisable 
to refer them to the laws as they existed. Here 
is the clause: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
shall, within the limits of the United States, fitout and arm, 
or attempt to fit out and arm, or procure to be fitted out 


and armed, or shall knowingly be concerned in the furnish- 
ing, fitting out,or arming of any ship or vessel, with intent 


that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service of | 


any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, district, or 
people, to cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, 
citizens, or property of any foreign prince or state, or of any 
colony, district, or people, with whom the United States 


are at peace, or shall issue or deliver a commission within | 


the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, for any 
ship or vessel, to the intent that she may be employed as 


aforesaid, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty || 


of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, and imprisoned not more than three years,”’ &c. 


It was known that this law had been shamefully 
violated in the case of the Pampero, and that that 


violation brought disaster and death to the parties || 


engaged, and humilitation to the Government of 
the United States. 
face of this law, Kossuth and his friends have’been 
trying to’ excite the ta into feelings favorable 
to an expedition. He told us in his English 
speeches that his object in coming to the United 
States was to endeavor to unite England and Amer- 
ica in behalf of his country, and to induce us to 
abandon our old national non-interventionalism, 
and to adopt an ‘‘ armed non-intervention,’’ as he 
is pleased to term it. I have his speeches before 
me, in which he says that one of the objects of his 


mission to thi¢ country is to perfect a union be- || 
tween England and America, and to introduce into | 


our policy a new idea of national non-intervention. 
Here is what he says: 


**T suppose it is known now that the policy of England 


and of the United States can unite, and when they are | 


united, I myself hope that without wars the interests of 
mankind by that means will be secured. * * * * 

When I go to the United States, I will consider it to be one 
of my duties to try if there cannot be an humble opportu- 
nity for this union, as I was an humble opportunity for the 


principles of liberty.’’ 


The mind very readily perceives, from the cred- | 


ulous eagerness with which Kossuth entered into 


the idea, in England, of the formation of a union | 


between England and the United States, upon this 
new plan of national non-intervention, that he was 
the easy and willing dupe of English politicians. 
He was evidently induced, in England, to press 
No doubt he was encour- 


/ aged in it by officials and heads of departments. 


|| Americanism ! 


at Tripler on Saturday || 


England would be very glad to see the United | 


States abandon her ancient policy of national non- 
intervention, and to leap into the political whirl- 
pool of entangling alliances. England would be 
very willing to become entangled herself, in order 
to induce us to adopt her policy, and to divert our 
attention from the habits and policies of our fath- 
ers. It is our custom—and a wise one—to look 
upon the diplomatic movements of England with 
careful and cautious suspicion; and when she 
prates of liberty, we are incredulous! And now, 
sir, when she attempts, under the guise of sym- 
ey for a liberty-struggling cause, 6 involve 
h 


erself ina scheme with us for the extension of 


I @o it With no such | 


Now, I charge that, in the |} 
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\| the lower classes is visible even to d 


_— 


> egradation !_ 
what good motive can England have in ende 


|| ing to induce us to enter into an alliance w 
'|'to alleviate and Americanize Hungary! 
And when Kossuth reached the United States_ 
|| his mind clinging to this solitary idea—he Presses 
|| this question of union in all his speeches, 
| the grand idea of his mind! 
In New York he was met by a Mr. Hagedorn 
who gave him the following assurances: — 


‘¢ For my part, andT ask no one to be responsible for what 
| Tsay, although [ honestly believe that { speak the sentiny om 
of the great mass of my fellow-countrymen, and especiaiy, 
| the sentiments of those three and a half millions of staj. 
| wart, able-bodied young men of America, whom our lees 
have designated for military purposes—I believe [ speay 
| the sentiments of this great mass of intelligent citizen-co). 
| diers, who are not merely household troops, sir, but who 
|| have recently had an opportunity of demonstrating phefor, 
the world what use they can make of arms in the enemy's 
country—I speak their sentiments, sir, when I say tha 
| the great Kossuth doctrine of armed non-interrentioy ts 
| the doctrine and sentiments of America—non-interventiog 
|| for us—non-intervention for all.” 
| What does Kossuth say in reply to this? 
| £*The reception I have already experienced relieves me 
|| from much anxiety. If the doctrine of non-intervention ig 
|| understood, as you state, then the generous and efficient «id 
|| of the United States to my country’s suffering independence 
|| is gained.”’ 
|| Let us pause a moment at this period. We see 
i! that Kossuth stated in England that the object 
= ) 
of his mission to this country was to endeavor to 
‘| unite England and America upon a new principle of 
non-intervention. When he arrived here, he wag 
| told that three millions of able-bodied young men 
were inclined to aid him, and that the great Kos. 
| suth doctrine of armed non-intervention was <he 
doctrine and sentiments of the American people; 
and Kossuth replies that the great object of his 
mission was accomplished. 

I propose how to refer to some of the speeches 
|| which he made previously to the offering of my res- 
|| olutions; and to show that the speeches contained 
|, phrases which authorized the resolutions. Recol- 
| lect, that it has been our policy from the very foun- 
| dation of the Government to stay at home and to 
‘attend to our own wars—to our own business—and to 
|| let the other nations of the earth do likewise. Ree- 
|| ollect, too, that we have adopted a statute which 
|| makes it almost treasonable for any man to aid in 
setting on foot any expedition against any country 
with which we are at peace. Now, hear what 
Kossuth says of his motive in being here at this 
|, time: 
“The motive, citizens, is that your generous act of my 
| liberation has raised the conviction throughout the world that 
|| this generous act of yours is but the manifestution of your 
| resolution to throw your weight into the balance where the 
|| fate of the European continent is to be weighed. Youhave 

| raised the conviction throughout the world that by my liber- 

|| ation you were willing to say, ‘Ye oppressed nations of old 
|| Europe’s continent, be of good cheer; the young giant ot 
|| America stretches his powerful arm over the waves, ready 
to give a brother’s hand to your future.’ So is your act in- 
terpreted throughout the world.”’ 

He goes on to say: 

‘It is hence that my liberation was cheered, from Swe- 
den down to Portugal, as a ray of hope. It is hence that 
even those nations which most desire my presence in Eu- 
rope now, have unanimously told me, ‘ Hasten on, hasten 
s| on to the great, free, rich, and powerful people of the United 

States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of your 

, country, so intimately connected with European liberty. 

Again, he says: 

“ And taking my ground on this principle of union, which 
I find lawfully existing, an established constitutional fact, it 
is not to a party, but to the united people of the United States 
|| that [ will confidently address my humble requests for aid 
|| and protection to oppressed humanity. I will conscientious- 
|| ly respect your laws, but within the limits of your Jaws I will 
|| use every honest exertion to gain your operative sympathy 
|| and your financial, material, and political aid for my coun- 
try’s freedom and independence, and entreat the realization 
| of these hopes which your generosity has raised in me and 
| my people’s breasts, and also in the breasts of Europe’s op- 
| pressed nations. And, therefore, thirdly, I beg leave frankly 
to state that my aim is to restore my fatherland to the full 
enjoyment of that act of declaration of independence, whieh 


_ being the only rightful existing public law of my nation.” 

How is it possible for his fatherland to be re- 
| stored without war? How could we possibly aid, 
|| financially, materially, and politically, without bring- 


: avor- 
ith her 


It 1s 


our principles—so much opposed to hers—I look || ‘ing war? 


upon her movements as sinister. Only think of || 


He had, himself, abandoned his country, and 


it, Mr. Speaker, that there should be a union of | resigned his commission. The Government had 
England and the United States for the spread of.| been discontinued. Hungary, by the fate of war, 


Is it reasonable? England, where 
the regal power is most submissively acknowl- 
edged; where the tyranny of the nobility is mos 


t i 
|| palpable; where the political disfranchisement of I 





| lost her existence, as we learn from Kossuth, in 
| his letter of resignation: 
‘ After the unfortunate battles wherewith God in these 


latter days has visited our people, we have no hope of our 
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ssful continuance of the defence against the allied 
ecess . 

Bie eg of Russia and Austria. 
a calvation of the national existence and the protection 
uf “fortune lie in the hands of the leaders of the army. It 


perf frm conviction that the continuance of the present 


is mv 
Government , : oo ; 

to the nation. Acting upon this conviction, I proclaim 
» th 


that, ! caved by those patriotic feelings which throughont the 


oF country, I, and with me the whole of the Cabinet, 
o the 5 


von the guidance of the public affuirs, and that the su- 
= 2 ivil and military power is herewith conferred on the 
Een > Arthur Gérgey, until the nation, making use of its 
rights shall have disposed that power according to its will.” 
ghts, 
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Under such circumstances, | 


vould not only prove useless, but also injurious | 


of my life have impelled me to devote all my thoughts | 


How, I ask, in this connection, would the Gov- | 


ernment or the people of the United States aid 
Kossuth to restore his fatherland, financially, ma- 
terially, and politically, without war? And are we 
ready for war? What use have we for war? Do 
you wish to annex Hungary ? To incorporate a 
people who ‘* fish >and **hunt,’’ and “‘keep cattle, 
and who despise labor, and know nothing of the 
arts of agriculture, or the economy of husbandry? 
And whose truest national representative in Amer- 
ica is—the grinder of inusic? Whatuse have you 
for such a population ? 

In these days, Mr. Speaker, war is looked upon 
as a sad eons and nota sport or a pastime. It 
ig our interest always to be at peace; for any in- 
terruption with a foreign nation which breaks the 
bonds of neutrality, and authorizes an interference 
on the high seas with our commerce, reaches all 
our citizens—the merchant, the mechanic, the 
farmer, and the husbandman: for TRADE is the life 
of a nation, and war is the deatif of trade. And it 


is evident that Kossuth is bent upon war. Every- 


thing he says and does indicates this. 

Artd here we have another most extraordinary 
development. Kossuth was invited to review the 
militia of New York; he was invited to appear be- 


fore the militia of the country with all the trap- | 


pings of military gewgawism, no doubt with the 
privilege of expressing to those men in arms, the 


same sentiments that he expressed at the other | 


meetings. He says in reference to that invitation: 


“Tam told that I will have the high honor to review 
your patriotic militia. 


Oh, God! how my heart throbs at | 


the idea to see this gallant army enlisted on the side of free- | 


dom against despotism; the world would be free, and you 
the saviors of humanity.”’ 

Now, I ask if there was not some reason for 
the resolutions which I offered? I ask the House 
to look at this man, with his powerful eloquence, 
with his great ingenuity, with his greater char- 


acter, coming as he does from the fields where | 


liberty’s battles were fought and won and lost—I 
ask the House to view him in his speeches and in 
his positions, with all its candor, and to say if 


there was not some grounds of apprehension that | 
those inflammatory harangues would incite the | 


young and the ambitious into an expedition? 
How long would it take New York, with its im- 


mense wealth and shipping resources, to supply i 


and fit out an expedition? It is known that New 
York was the life, soul, and centre of the ill-starred 
Cuban expedition. 

And if such an expeditio.: could be so readily 


gotten up by such a mah as Lopez, moving as he | 


did in the dark, like some mysterious shadow, 
without substance, what might not the eloquence 
of Kossuth effect—especially when connected with 


the wild enthusiasm which seems to prevail in his | 


favor? 


But there is really no bounds to the extent of his 


demands upon us. He claims, in one of his 
speeches, that it is the solemn duty of the United 
States to acknowledge and recognize the Hunga- 
rian Declaration of Independence; and he repeats 
and presses this in his New York banquet speech. 
He says: 


“Our Declaration of Independence was not only voted 
unanimously in our Congress, but every county, every mu- 


nicipality, has solemnly declared its consent and adherence | 


to it; so that it became not the supposed, but by the whole 
realm, positively and sanctioned by the fundamental laws 
ofHungary. .4ndso itisevennow. There happened since 
nothing contrary to this declaration on the part of the na- 
tion. No contrary law, no declaration issued. Only one 
thing happened,—a foreign power, Russia, came with his 
armed bondsmen, and, aided by treason, overthrew us for 
4 while. Now, | put the question before God and human- 
ity to you, free sovereign people of America, can this viola- 
ton of international law abolish the legitimate character of 
our Declaration of Independence? _If not, then, here I take 
my ground, because I am in this véry Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, intrusted with the charge of Governor of my fath- 
coe So my third humble wish is, that the people of the 

nited States would be pleased, by ail constitutional means 
of ite wonted public life, to deca 
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legitimate character of the Declaration of Independence of 
Hungary, it is anxious to greet Hungary amongst the inde 
pepdent Powers of the earth, and invite the Government of 
the United States to recognize this independence at the ear 
liest convenient time.”’ 


We have not yet been able to learn, precisely, 
what this declaration of independence was. But 
that is not important. We are considering the 
novelty of the request—to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of a country that-has no national exist- 
ence—to declare an abstraction as a truth, when 
the historical faci contradicts it! 

In this connection we will inquire into the con- 
stitution of Hungary, and the republicanism of 
Kossuth. He explains the ancient constitution of 
Hungary thus: 


‘<'This independent constitution of Hungary is clearly de- 
fined in one of our fundamental laws of 1791, in these 
words: ‘ Hungary is a free and independent kingdom, hav- 
ing its Own self-consistent existence and constitution, and 
not subject to any other nation or country in the world.’ 
This, therefore, was our ancient right. We were not de 
pendent from, nor a part of the Austrian empire, as your 
country was dependent from England. It was clearly de 
fined that we were to Austria nothing but good neighhbor- 
hood, and the only tie between us and Austria was, that we 
elected, ta be our kings, the same dynasty, which were also 
the sovereigns of lustria, and occupied the same line of 
hereditary succession of our Kings; but by accepting this 
of our forefathers, with the consent of the King, again de- 
clares that though she accepts the dynasty to be our hered- 
itary kings, all the other franchises, rights, and laws of the 
nation shall remain in full power and intact; and our coun- 
try shall not be governed like the other dominions of that 
dynasty, but according to our constitutionally established 
authorities.”’ 


And he says further: 


“ The laws which I succeeded to carry in 1848, did, of 
course, nothing alter in that old chartered condition of 
Hungary. All these were, as you will see, internal reforms 
which did in no way interfere with our allegiance*to the 
King, and were carried lawfully in peaceful legislation, 
with the sanction of the King. Besides this, there was one 
other thing which was carried. We were formerly gov- 
erned by a Board of Councjl, which had the express duty 
to govern according to sure laws, and be responsible for 
doing so; but we saw by long experience that this respon 
sibility is an empty sound, because a corporation cannot 
really be responsible; and here was the reason why the 
absolutistical tendency of the dynasty succeeded te en- 
croach upon our liberty. So we replaced the Board of 
Council by Ministers; the empty responsibility of a Board 
by the individual responsibility of men—and the King con 
sented to it. I myself was named by him Minister of the 
Treasury.” 


In addition to this, we learn from Mr. Tefft’s 


book the characteristics of this ancient constitu- 
tion: 


“To maintain the old Magyar constitution ; to support it 


by constitutional laws; to assert and secure the rights, 
liberties, and ancient customs of the natior; to frame laws 
for particular cases ; to grant supplies and to fix the man- 
ner of their collection ; to provide means for securing the 
independence of the kingdom, its safety from foreign influ- 
ence, and its deliverance from all enemies; to examine 
and encourage public undertakings and establishments of 
general utility; to superintend the Mint; to confer on for- 
eigners the privileges of nobility, together with the permis- 
sion to colonize the country, and to enjoy the rights of 
Hungarians, are the important functions of the Hungarian 
Diet.” 


Here you have a glimpse into this mysterious 
affair, the Hungarian constitution. But I quote 
from another authority, in further illustration of 
the principles of this constitution: 

“The guarantees of Hungarian independeire, so fre- 
quently alluded to in speaking of the union <f .se country 
with Austria, were nothing more than stipulations in favor 
of the privileges of thenobles. The engagement to respect 
the ‘ancient constitution’ of the land, which was a part of 
the coronation oath whenever a new Emperor of Austria 
was crowned King of Hungary at Buda, was aay a prom- 
ise to do nothing to disturb the domination of the Magyar 
race, and to respect the rights and immunities of the no- 
bles. *°— Civil War of the Races, by Boyen. 

I could multiply these authorities. You see that 
this free constitution fought for by Kossuth was a 
kingdom, with a king, and nobles, and magnates, 
with the power to confer titles of nobility on for- 
eigners—a government with all the immunities of 
regality !—*‘ Nothing changed in the laws of 1848,”’ 
as Kossuth says. All he wanted was to establish 
the ancient constituencies of the kingdom, and to 
keep dominant the Magyar race! Has he ever 
denied this? What brought about the Hungarian 
war? I read from an authority which cannot be 
doubted: 

‘Tt was only the restless and domineering spirit of the 
united Magyar nobility, aggressive and fiery in tempera- 
ment, and panting not so much for absolute independence 
as for entire control of the more patient, industrious, and 
unambitious races—Sclavonians, Germans, and Wallach- 
iane—by whom they are surrounded—which kindled the re 
cent war, and so conducted it as to arm every one of these 


re that, acknowledging the || races against themselves ; and thus, in spite of their own 
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matchless bravery and enthusiasm, and the misplaced syw- 
pathy of the republican party throughout Europe and Amer 
ica, to bring down upon their heads the united Powers of 
Austria and Russia, and finally to sink ih the unequal <trug 
gle. Had they begun by the abnegation of the enormous 
and unjust privileges of their own order and the insolent 
supremacy of their race ; had they offered confederation and 
equality of political rights to Croat and Slowack, Saxon and 
Wallachian, their united strength might have dashed in 
pieces the Austrian empire, and the Russian troops would 
never have crossed their borders. But they aimed to pro- 
cure dissimilar and incompatible objects; to retain the eco- 
nomical and political advantages of a union with Austria, 
without submitting to any control, or tendering any equiv 
alent; to be admitted to all the privileges enjoyed by the 
Hereditary States, without bearing any portion of their bur 
dens; to vindicate their own independence against the 
empire, but to crush the Croatians and Wallachians for 
daring to claim independence of the Mugyers ; * to hunt out 
those proscribed traitors in their lair,’ to stifle ‘ the rebellion 
in South Hungary,’ to lay waste with fire and sword the 
Saxon colonies in Transylvania, and then evoke the indig- 
nation of Europe against the interference of Russia, whose 
troops entered Hermanstadt at the urgent entreaty of these 
Sazron colonists, in onder to save them from utter destruc- 
tion by the merciless Szeklers and Magyars.’'— War of the 
Races. . 


The same author says: 


** We have said that the immediate cause of the Hunga 
rian declaration of independence was the publication, by 
the youthful Emperor of Austria, of a cery liberal constitu 
tion of all his subjects on the 4th of March, 1849. 
bountiful was this constitution in granting political privi 
leges and securities to all Austrian subjects, without dis 
tinction, that the Magyars had no ostensible ground to 
complain of it, except that which is stated in their declara 
tion; that it divided what they call their territory ‘into 
five parts, separating Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and Fiume from Hungary, and creating at the same time « 
principality for the Servian rebels.’ ”’ 


seo 


The same author says: 


“ History furnishes many other instances of a triangular 
contest between a despotic monarch, an arrogant nobility, 
and an exasperated people, in which the crown made com 
mon cause with the people, granted all their demands, and 
thus gained power enough to crush the refractory barons. 
Royalty is always more prompt to sacrifice its prerogatives 
than an aristocracy is to abandon its privileges.”’ 


Again: this writer says: 


** But the Magyars found still more serious causes to com- 
plain of the liberality of the new Austrian constitution. It 
provides that the Upper House of the General Imperial 
Diet shall consist of two members chosen by each of the 
provincial diets, besides other persons chosen by the Im- 
perial Diet itself, enough to make the whole number one 
half as large as that of the Lower House; that is, it estah- 
lishes an equal representation of the several Crown lands in 
this Upper House, thus giving to Transylvania, Croatiaand 
Sclavonia, and Fiume with its territories, equal weight 
with Hungary, and of course emancipating them from Hun- 
garian domination. The constitution of the Lower House 
in the Imperial Diet is still more fatal to the lofty preten 
sions of the Magyars to govern all other races and nationali 
ties. *The Lower House proceeds from general and direct 
elections. The franchise belongs to every Austrian citizen 
who is of age,’ and who pays 4 modegate tax, which is not 
in any case to exceed twenty florins, and may be as ema! 
as five florins. This is equal suffrage, and it certainly 
comes as near universal suffrage as any reasonable liberal 
could desire, considering how little experience the subjects 
of Austria have had in managing representative institutions. 
Under such a law, the 4,200,000 Magyars lose all control 
even of Hungary proper, which has a population of 
10,500,000 ; the reins pass at once ‘rom their hands into those 
of the despised Sclavonians and Wailachians, who, taken 
together, number over six millions? The Magyar nobility, 
who number about 600,000, beheld themselves reduced from 
a condition in which they had the entire control of public 
affairs to a level with the eight millions of peasants. This 

roud aristocracy is ubsolutely crushed by the genuine repul 
icanism of the constitution. ‘This was the grievance wich 
produced the Hungarian declaration of independence, a 
declaration put forth by a Diet constituted almost exclusive 
ly of the Magyar nobility.’’ 


It is incontrovertible, that the side of the Hun- 
garian war which Kossuth espoused, was to main- 
tain the domination of the Magyar race over the other 
races in Hangary. Kossuth has never denied this. 


‘It was not a republican movement, or the rising of the 
lower classes in the State against the higher; with a view 
of securing a more equal distribution of political rights and 
social advantages. Republicanism was never pretended by 
the Magyars, and is not even mentioued in their Deciaration 
of Independence. It was an attempt on the part of the 
Magyar untitled nobility, six hundred thousand in number, 
to preserve the ancient feudal constitution of the State, 
which guarantied their aristocratic privileges and the domin- 
ion of their race, ayainet the liberal constiution granted 
by the Emperor of Austria, which destroyed ali distinctions 
of rank and race, and established the modern ideas of equai 
representation, equal suffrage, the freédom of the press, and 
the liberty of individuals, on the ruins of feudalism.’*— Wur 
of the Races. 


Yet Kossuth came here, a Repusiican !—a better 
Republican than any of us, who were born Repub- 
licans! Expounding for us the policies of our 
fathers, and giving us new réadings of the doctrines 
of Washington! Well, I rejoice at his conver- 

|} sion! I congratulate him, and the friends of |\ib- 
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erty throughout the world, that American atmos- | 
phere has had such a magical effect upon him. 

But I must hasten on. Let us hear Kossuth | 
upon Washington! In his Manchester speech he | 
compliments the Father of this Country for pro- | 
mulgating whiat he is pleased to term, in his unique 
eh ‘the letter-marque of despotism.”’ 

ashington’s policy of non-intervention 1s, in the | 
idea of Kossuth, “‘ the letter-marque of despotism !”’ | 
Hear what he says: 

« That is the principle-—-the sovereign right of every nation 
to dispose of itself. But this is not the non-intervention 
which would be defined by these words: ‘I do not care 
whatever be the fate of humaniiy, whatever the disposal of 
the world may do with Europe or with its liberty, because 
my principle is non-intervention.’ That, I say, is not non- 
intervention ; it is the letter-of-marque to despotism it; would 
be an assurance to society to carry with certainty the victory 
to despotism.”’ 

In the last speech which Kossuth made in New 
York—to which speech I take,no exception what- 
ever—-I have no doubt that he had seen or heard 
of my resolutions before he delivered it, because 
it is free from the incendiarism which marked his 
former speeches—but in that speech, he says that 
General Washington never recommended national 
non-intervention, but only neutrality; and he re- 
sorts to a species of fallacious logic by which he 
endeavors to draw adistinction between ‘‘ rieutral- | 
ity’’ and national ** non-intervention.”’ 

Now, Kossuth is unfortunate in this remark. 
Every one must know that this idea was poked | 
at him, during his reflections, by some busy-body || 
who wanted to supply him with historical facts. 
I quote a part of what Washington has said: 

** Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens, thg jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government. 

sc 


"he great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with | 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

‘¢ Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- 
mities. 

‘* Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand on foreign ground? Why by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, caprice ? 

‘It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” 

This sage Hungarian, because the word non-in- | 
tervention 1s not used, jumps at the conclusion that 
Washington only recommended neutrality ! Non- 
intervention is the predominant idea pervading all 
that Washington has said on this subject. 

Everybody knows, Mr. Speaker, what has been 
our policy. Itmakes no odds whether Washing- 
ton recommended it in so many words, And what 
has been the result of that policy ? Why, from the 
small beginning of three miilions of inhabitants, 
we have now got twenty-three millions; from a | 
small number of States, we are now over thirty; 
from a ragged populatidn, we present the best | 
dressed population in the world; and from poverty 
we have risen to the greatest wealth and prosperity. 
Why and how did we get all these? By an ad- | 
herence to the great principle of staying at home | 
and minding our own business. It is a principle 
upon which a private man thrives. It is a princi- 
ple upon which private families prosper. It isa | 
principle upon which a neighborhood has peace 
and prosperity and enjoyment. It is that great | 
principle which has raised us up to be the greatest 
government on earth. But Kossuth says that we 
may depart from that policy now—that it was | 
wise when we were young, but that now we have |, 
grown up to be a giant and may abandon it. Here | 
is another bit of philosophy for you. We can all | 
resist adversity. We know its uses— 

' 

“Sweet are the uses of Adversity, | 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” i 

It is the crucible of fortune. It is the iron key || 
that unlocks the golden gates of prosperity. Isay, || 
God bless apversity; she pricks me, and I bleed, } 


great governor. But he carried about with him a 
| mysterious chest, and every now and then he 


| excited by this chest, and finally he was prevailed || 


| the clothes that he used to wear in his humility 


, thing in ouhistory. Raise the veil, if there is 


| your poverty, and be enabled to resist the advice 


_ so lightly and carelessly treat propositions of this 


| swer to some objections, if France did not give us 
| active and material aid in-the we of the Revolu- | 


| in history that France had possessions contiguous 
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andam well. But the rock upon which men and |) 
nations split is prosperity. This man says that || 
we have grown to be a giant, and that we mayade- || 
part from the wisdom of our youth. But pol i} 
that now is the time to take care. We are great || 
enough; let us be satisfied; prevent the growth of |' 
ourambition; prevent our pride from swelling, and | 
hold on to what we have got. Do you remember || 
the story of the old governor, who had been raiséd || 
from rags? His King discovered in him merit and || 
integrity, and appointed him a satrap—a ruler over || 
many provinces. He came to be great, and it was | 
his custom to be escorted throughout the country | 
once during the year, in order to look into the con- 
dition of his subjects. He was received and ac- 
knowledged everywhere as a great man and a 


would look into it; but let nobody else see what | 
it contained. There was a great deal of curiosity 


° ° ° } 
upon by some of, his friends to let them look into 
it. Well, he permitted it, and what did they see? 
They saw an old ragged and torn suit of clothes, | 





and in his poverty; and he said that he carried | 
them about with him in order that when his heart | 
began to swell, and his ambition to rise, and his 

pride to dilate, he could look on the rags;—they 

reminded him of what he had been, and thereby | 
he was enabled to resist the temptations of pros- 
perity. Letus see whether this can illustrate any- 


one, which conceals the poverty of this Union | 
when there were but thirteen States., Raise the veil | 
that conceals the rags of our soldiers of the Revo- |! 
lution. Lift the lid of the chest which contains the | 


power of our beginning, in order that you may || 


e reminded, like this old satrap, of the days of || 


of this Tempter, who tells you that you were wise 
in your youth, but that now you are a giant and 
may depart from that wisdom!! Remember, Mr. 
Speaker, I beseech you, remember, now, the uses | 
of adversity! Let us take advantage of it and be 
benefited by it; for great is the man, and greater is | 


| the nation, that cau resist the enchanting smiles of pros- | 


perity. 

In referring to our humble beginning, and our 
great and astonishing growth, | am induced to 
pause a moment, and ask why is it that we should | 


sort, which involve, as it is admitted this proposi- || 
tion does involve, the very principle by which we 
have grown to our present condition? What was 
the cost of this great and glorious Confederacy? | 
We cannot find it by going back and searching the 
eld Quartermaster’s reports. We cannot find in | 
it dollars and cents—we know not how to estimate 
it by this method. The true place to find the cost 
is on the battle-fields of the Revolution—in the 
rags, the deprivations, the bleeding feet of your 
soldiers—the history of those brave men, who fell | 
in their youth, In this contemplation we cannot 
arrive at an estimate of the cost of these States. || 
But I ask, if it is wise in this legislative assembly | 
so lightly and carelessly to pass by the wisdom of 
our fathers? 

In reference to this question of non-interven- 
tion, M. Kossuth rather exultingly asks, in an- 


tion? Certainly; but that was her business, and | 
not ours. It is very simple in M. Kossuth to 


| ask such a question. Heshould read history; the || 


little tags he picks up from editors and reporters 
and bliging friends will not suffice. Do the advo- | 
cates of this resolution—the advoeates of the aban- | 
donment of our non-intervention depend upon this 
question as an argument for them? Is it not known 


to the colonies, and that it was her business to || 
protect them? Jt was her policy to come here || 
and afford us aid against England, as well for her |! 
own sake as for ours. This is an answer to any || 
little exultation any man may have, in referring to | 
the French question. I say it was her policy to || 
desire to defeat England, as well as her inclination, || 
to aid a suffering and oppressed people as we.were || 
at that time, which brought her to our shores. 

| 


Kossuth is evidently running wild; too much 
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| Jutions through Congress—putting 
| in the session, for the purpose,) as soon as the resolution 
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generous in this man—was it returning oy; line 

tality in a proper manner, to come here and ef 
mediately, so directly, so unblushingly, 80 un} bel 
tatingly to commence a direct interference * - 
public and private concerns? What does he > 
Not content with receiving the homage of r 
people in their popular assemblies, he assails (,, 
gress, and advises us to recall our Minister j,,, 
Vienna! What a height of impudence js rte 
He intimates that we can spare Mr. Hulseman, 
and wishes him a pleasant voyage! Here ig |,” 


** Now, as to your minister at Vienna, how you cay 
bine the letting kim stay there with your opinion Of thecann 
of Hungary I really don’t know; but so much | know < 
the present absolutistical atmosphere of Europe is not’, 
propitious to American principles. [ know an ie 


: : 14N Who cog! 
tell some éurious facts about this matter. — 


But as to y, 


}; Hulsemann, really I don’t believe that he would be so rp 


to leave Washington. He has extremely well digested 1 
caustic pills which Mr. Webster has administered tp hi 
so gloriously.” 2 


Now, notice the magical skill of this arch elory, 


' tionist. See with what ingenuity he mixes the 


flattery with the censure. hy, he is almost as 
lished and ingenious as St. Paul, who, when hy 


oe before Agrippa, smoothed his way to ths 


ing’s heart by a magical touch, thus: T thin) 


| myself happy, King Agrippa, because I shall gy. 
| swer for myself, this day, before thee, especially 
| because I know thee to be expert in all the question; 
| and customs which are among the Jews.” Her 
'| in connection with these slurs upon our Austris, 
mission, and upon the respectable representatirs 
_of that Government here, he soft-sawders My 
| Webster, ae I suppose, to obtain, and 


no doubt obtaining, that soft-sawdering, the 


|| influence of some of Mr. Webster’s friends. By 


he mistakes the American heart. Our triumphs 
bring pleasure and delight to us. Our friends re. 


| joice when the victory is over. But it is not ours 
| to turn the knife in the wound; we are not coi 
| enough forthat. Mr. Webster’s triumph in the litt 
| matter of diplomacy was very complete over Mr, 


Hulsemann—very gratifying, very satisfactory, 


| Did Mr. Webster enjoy the pain which it gave bis 


respectable adversary? No. He rejoiced not in 
the pain he inflicted; but in the intellectual pleasure 
of looking upon his own bantling—a great littl 


| letter! Now, I tell Kossuth that Mr. Webster 


feels great disgust for this heartless effort to revive 
an old quarrel, and to insult Mr. Hulsemann by 


| referring to him in words of contempt coupled 
| with a flattering allusion to the Secretary of State’ 


*I am not sure but I have mistaken Mr. Webster; per- 


|| haps he “lays the flattering unction to his soul.” 


It is certainly amusing to see the race between the Gov 


| ernment and Tammany Hall. Tammany declares that “ the 


Democratic party of the United States is devoted, heart and 
soul, to the cause of the people everywhere ; it is in favor of 


| exercising in behalf of that cause the moral and politica 


power of this republic, systematically and promptly. |f 
that party had been in power in 1848, our whole influence 


| would then have been effectively exerted to maintain the 


republics of Hungary and Rome; but now and hereafter, 
such will be the rapid progress of correct opinion on the 


| question of non-intervention, that any Administration wil 


find it dangerous to resist the almost unanimous demand of 
our people, that in any future contest between Hungary and 


| Austria, ‘‘ fair play’? shall be shown to the advocates of free 
| institutions. 


** It is necessary that the friendsof Hungary should now 
consider the best means of affording practical aid. The pee 


|| ple can act now—arms and money can be given at ones; 


we need not wait for Government. It may be difficult ‘or 


| the Government to move until the contest has begun, andé 
, ease shall be presented requiring and justifying its mtr 
| ference. But in the mean time a public opinion may ® 


matured which the Government need only follow and obey 
to place the United States foremost on the plains of Ewropt, 

among the ADVANCED GUARD Of the republican movement. 
This will do very well for Slamm, Bang & Co.; but wil 
any Democratic candidate for President indorse the doc- 

trine here announced ? ae 
In order to offset this Democratic appropriation of Kor 
suth, Mr. Webster, (always eager to push the welcome res0- 
Mr. Foote forward early 


is in a condition to be sent, dispatehes his Chief Clerk 
Kossuth, with the resolution, and a private confidential let 
ter. And Kossuth, on his part, is determined to hang 
to the skirts of the Secretary of State. In his Bar speec®, 
he makes Mr. Webster the father of his new doctrine of nou 
intervention : : 

‘<T answer by the very words of one of the most distit- 
guished members of your profession, gentlemen, tlie pre 
ent honorable Secretary of State. ‘The United States, ® 
a nation, have precisely the same INTEREST ip internation 
law as a private individual has in the laws of his count). 

‘* He was a member of the Bar who advanced that pr 
ciple of eternal justice against the mere fact of policy: 


petting has made him mad! Was it wise—was it |\ Now he is in the position to carry out that principle win 
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1080 E : urpose of asking if it became || of New York have not been able to get hold of || not been trying to establish republican governments 
| refer to this for the purpo Ss Denes x en trying pudi ; 
0 im xile who had been brought to this 7 by || his stirrups so as to let Peter get down ! there for the last thousand years? Have they ever 
hes; = "mediation of the Government, sanctioned by || But, to be serious, Mr. Speaker. In the same | succeeded? -And why not? Because of their an- 
n Our = yeople, So SOON and so unblushingly to begin | book from which I have quoted, I learn that one | tiquities, and their nionuments breathing, smack- 
say nr i yterference in our public as well as our private || of Kossuth’s objects is to beat down the Catholic | ing, and smelling ef nobility and royalty; and 
f th. Se || religion. ** The Hungarians were not only to give | because half of the people are pretendates. Where 
™ fairs ¢ . - |i > ; . , 5 . —eo sn F 
Co . [| now come, Mr. Speaker, to consider the reli- | political freedom to those countries, but they were | hat state of society exists, one man will always 
from + face of Kossuth’s mission. || destined to become the champions of the Protestant | want to be superior to another, and the idea of 
that oY The religious transformations growing out of the || religion, and to bring about the downfall of Papal human agrarianism is a mere absurdity. Look at 
. . | ,. . . - Tr 7 
=m, Hungarian war, are not the least singular of its | Rome.’ (Page 1, Tefft’s Book.) ‘1 saw, as all | the present condition of France. What a mockery 
18 hig ‘ident Gérgey turned Russian, Bem turned || men saw, that republican principles and the Pro- | upon republican institutions! Having driven out 
Mohammedan, and Kossuth is presented by his | festant religion, in the whole south of Europe, | her King—having achievéd the first step—having 
Dan friends in this country, asa second Peter the Her- || would rise or fall with these brave defenders of | done all that was necessary, she could not take a 
© Cause = 1_what he was before we know not. But I || the Truth.”’ (Jb. 2.) : common name for her President. She had to take 
vie now the ancient religion of his race, and here it | I refer to these extracts, Mr. Speaker, in order a princely name—a name connected with royal and 
ot - || to aia if freedom of religious opinion is not princely blood. Whata mockery! What chance 
to Ms eo Magyars brought a new religion to this interesting || one of the corner stones of our institutions? [ask | would such a republican name as Jones, Davis, 
» ready land. Like most of the off-shoots of that vast people, which || if it is proper in the Congress of the United States, | Johnson, Thompson, or Smith have laughter] of 
a the have dwelt so ogo Se paeeee 2 os they = | by its assembled wisdom, in solenm form, to say | being President of republican France? I tell you, 
“—_ pene One, Soieloetendaiia eternal God. Their | tO this man, ‘‘ Come here—stir us up, in order | Mr. Speaker, that Republics exist where God has 
ae erected on the loitiest hills, or in the shade of | that we may superintend secret expeditions against | so ordained, and nowhere else; and all your sym- 
Coen. remote forests, or within the Spesocte dt pr eenan mone. j Austria; come here and feast, and harangue our | pathy for eastern Republics is thrown upen the 
°S the White nereee eps Aacagiaeeb ye | one paidgen lg || mobs. Come! teach us politics, and interfere in || water, without the virtue of the bread. Republics 
' treat Sp sis - | ‘ oan : . sa : . 
aa asi ite the Persian Izdan, or Izana, from whose benefi- | questions of religion also?’’ Shall we say this? || exist where men are born free—where there are no 
wine pr they imagined all human blessings to be derived. || Sir, our notion of religious liberty isderived from || monuments of royalty—where there are no an- 
r = They rendered & sort <a es ee me eel | the Pilgrim Fathers—was founded upon the Rock || tiquities, no heraldries to remind one of the superior 
ln = epdeanteggned cw ae the ablat minisers of tho Be | of Plymouth—and is diffused through all our in- || origin of his blood. No Republics can exist for a 
> poe Being, but especially to the sun as the principal mes- | Stitutions, so that the humblest log-cabin in the | long period of time in their true character, where 
store, an of his blessings.”"—T'efft’s Book. || Far West, if dedicated to Christian worship, is as || the monuments of the country are indelibly con- 
hi This is the ancient religion of his race. You || sacred in the eyes of the law as the lordliest cathe- | nected with nobility and royalty; but they shall 
rT . . ° . 7h: | . a © . . . . ‘ - * om . 
wt, see white horses figured in that relfgion.” Old Whitey || dral in the Eastern world. And yet, you invite || exist in the Western hemisphere, where God’s 
trier : * q > . : " . YD : 
ata would have stood a slim chance amongst the an- || this man to come here to carry on his crusade on | anointed king has never placed his foot. There isno 
i cient Magyars! | the subjects of religion. Crusade! A word that || regalatmosphere here. There are no histories, no 
S Mr. When in the year one thousand, St. Stephen, the || reminds us of the days of chivalry; and if we | heraldries, no songs to inspire us with the idea 
n, and first King of Hangary, and the first prineely con- | would yield a moment to the false appearancés of | that one man shall be superior to another. As long 
vr. th ol ee : : . : . 
=" vert to the Christian religion, undertook to bring || this day, we might say that Burke was wrong | as that state of things exists, we will be free. But 
. : his people into the new faith, ‘* he found it no easy || when he exclaimed ‘* The days of chivalry are || in the course of time—I trust it will be thousands 
‘don task:”” ‘| gone.”” The apostles of this man have pro- || of years hence—by some accident of nature, we 
nds re. “They quoted, as a proof of the political value of their || claimed him to this country as another Peter the || may be blotted out, and this which is now the 
ot ours religion, the energy, the good fortune, the unbroken prosper- || Heimit. He says of himself, in his Birmingham || Western abiding place of liberty, may be the East- 
mt cold fathers. They considered the proposed change |! y a ae ns | *) ; 
— iy of Ger Hers. Tey ¢ ; hk age nage | speech, ‘* I come, as a cry of alarm, to unite the na- | ern home of kings; and the Eastern land, by some 
ve little as an apostacy, committed in cold blood, from the faith of || ©! 99% 7 “43° a d 
or M the Magyar nation, involving a total renunciation of their |; tions of the earth. Now, I! am willing to ac- || freak of nature, may be cov ered up, an these 
ae sainted dead. The whole population clung with filial fond- || knowledge, that Kossuth must be a man of elo- || monuments of regality and nobility may be buried, 
oe poss she woneentie ve rn eee pom ihe || quence. I am perfectly satisfied of that fact. I |, and the places hallowed by the footsteps of kings 
ae nd canal tee paninghs, Of das vemecldl epee || have read his speeches with great admiration, || may be thousands of feet under the earth. Then, 
leasure eign When pushed to extremities they seized their trusty || mixed up with a little indignation, and that opin- and not till then, will there be a genuine republitan 
t litt weapons, fled to the rade groves of their ancestors, and re- || ion I have expressed. But allow me to say that || government on the Eastern continent. Now, I say 
; ’ - solved to die an Sao of hee s een at ee || these speeches are mere rhapsodies, and not argu- that all hs sympathy is thrown away, and all 
sbster ere y 2 : 2d.?— c - : oo . ; r ° 
. a we veF een e's Book, || ents: I am not a man to turn my eyes from the | your fighting for a man struggling to be a head of 
= . ; B th onarch was fually successful: by mil || face of genius. Wherever it exists, whatever may || a republic in the East, is but to elevate a prince 
S 14 aro ® dane itiiant ‘the A triune ‘ ne a '| be its sentiments, I love to look upon it, because || into places of power, in order that he may oppress , 
oup tary ; : ° ; : . ’ one 
Sate? alee of the Cross wun et ninon'e a or 2 > || | Know that in the face of genius there is the image | his serfs, and be the petty tyrant ofthe day. The 
i - M he H pderiae teeeee.”. a hg ey ming’ || of God. I am willing to say, that Kossuth pos- || present Republic of France is but the nursery of 
rd rH . Wis They had aie oad 4 ane au- || sesses all the charms to make him a most accom- | new Robespierres and Dantons, whose days of 
edie = y verced, NOF cOn- || Hlished and engaging man, and I should consider || blood are not far off! * 
vinced P : saging 7 
he Gor- You will see from this, sir. that if the Hunca- {i * .™Y misfortune if he should pass Washington For myself, and for the American people, I can 
rat the . ’ wrt ote te : unga- || without my seeing him. 1 do not think, however, || safely say, that we cannot look with indifference 
eart and riaus were ever Christians, the faith was drubbed |! ; : . ete tae ae 
edie into th oulean Chast wills and with éli dee det | that even with such a personation, the idea of a | + 
poli cae ae ee ae ‘Christiane. t ao mission like that of Peter the Hermit will be tol- * This sentiment in reference to France, was uttered on 
ptly. If ne ae , Ss || erated in this country. What was the object of | the 15th December, and by the last advices from that fated 
satisfied, that white horses still play a conspicuous | Ba ; : country, received on the 20th, five days after this speech 
— fcurein this faith! Butthe richness of the thing | Peter’s mission : It was to raise an innumerable was delivered, we have this mournful intelligence: 
a a that the d dant of thi Saat | || army to fight in the cause of religion. He was Fraxce.—The news from Paris is of the most important 
ae veritable Me Te atid woe Regret | Sap e \| said to be a man of exceeding eloquence, as no and exciting character, and is einen ~~ en ap 
tion will tee eee - P wns || doubt he must have been, to have produced such | ™et of @ new state of governmental affairs for France. 
1 of religion! if not on a white horse, at least on a high : A coup d’état was made by President Napoleon on the 2d 
ree ; : : P” || a wonderful effect. But have we any use for him ’ e most bold and important charaeter. He seizec 
and horse! a horse so high, sir, that all the equerries | . , instant ofthe most bold and imy tcharaet ved 
nore “ ; Rah 4 | now? Are we anxious to be instrueted by some | the reins of government and dissolved the Assembly, de- 
oe || Eastern monk? Why, sir, we have enough ora- a Paris a a — ~ ~ to the 
‘ | . . . . ove ie ‘s B O- 
niin JE Re sadvanced. I confidently trust he willbe as good as || tors at home—men born in'the West—cradled in | Deb 19 xiin, him in bis movement to arest the mo 
oY vs Isit possible that Daniel Webster ean mistake the clamor | the wilderness, where everything around them is The President’s arrangements had been made with con 
fcult fo raised by the Tribune and Herald, and their kindred tribe | grand; and where men grow with grandeur sur- || summate skill and secrecy during the night of the Ist instant. 
d of sedition presses, with the dinner and banquet develop- || rounding them they cannot help being orators, || The whole thing was done before the public had the least 
eee ments in favor of Kossuth, for the demonstration of the real || [¢ ~ : P d him f: intimation of the event. 
ade opinion of the masses of the people of this country? When || we want any Feter, we do not want him from A new ministry was formed, and a proclamation issued 
or ye the “ Journal of Commerce,” the “ New York Ezpress,” the East. We want Peter the Hunter, from the restoring universal suffrage, and proposing a new system of 
“em the “ Commercial Advertiser,” the “ Evening Mirror,” and West. government, with the instant election by the people and 
Ss ee ES, Cee te ke || SWammettnaatameeutmtewey. | Sees aecrm nent ogee 
oa. strous propositions of Kossuth, we may safely conclude, 1 I will make another observation, and that is in At daylight, on Tuesday morning, the President's proe- 
e that even in New York Kossuth is in a minority—a mi- | reference to the idea of establishing republican gov- — — Sa —_ te = ay si —— - 
— honty whese turbule ssibly give it the appear- ° dl '| ordered the immediate dispersion of the Assembly, with his 
oe ance of a majorit - eee te - i] eramens is Europe. _ New governeients are'rou- jan for a new form of government. The election for a 
ard at am Governor Marey is throwing General Cass and Mr. || tinually rising and falling in the East. Have they president is to take place Curing the prem ae, and the 
; 1 uglas in the shade. He presided at a Kossuth meeting ||. —————————————————————eeeeeeesesessssss— President promises to bow to the will of the people. 
‘Cet » in Albany; and on taking the ehair, ‘‘ made an elequean || *The attention of the southern members of Congress is , Everything was consummated before the Assembly had 
sntial let- and appropriate speech, indorsing the principle of nen- || invited to the following resolution, passed at arecent meet- _ the least idea of the intention of the President, an entire 
h ne on intervention (as avowed by Kossuth) and sympathy for || ing of the members and friends of the Pennsylvania Anti- | new ministry having been formed during the night. 
ah, Hungary; and urging the active codperation of the people || Slavery Society: || Pending the election, the President proposes that the ex- 
: po in making that principle and sympathy felt and acknow!l- “Resolved, That the Convention recommend to the Ex- |, ecutive powers remain in his bands. He says that be tnd 
a edged.*? F | ecutive Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery So- || been forced into his present position by the course of his 
st distin- ut we notice in the Union of the 23d, a little backsli- || ciety to prepare an address for presentation to Louis Kos- || opponents in the Assembly; and it is-certain that Thiers, 
P » pres- ding remark :_*¢ Upon this occasion (the Bar dinner) Kos- |} suth, expressive of sympathy with him in his heroic || Changarnier, and others of his opponents, had decided to 
wool s suth appears to have stated the whole scope of his mission || devotion to the cause of human freedom; and of earnest | demand his arrest and impeachment on the 2d instant, and 
enn mee to the United States in terms more unguarded and unwar- || hope that bis herculean labors in this behalf, will conduce to || were almost in the act of moving in the matter, when they 
ea ’ RANTABLE than we have before known him to use.”’ | the overthrow of oppression not in Hungary alone, but in and their principal friends were arrested and conveyed to 
in- This will give Governor Marcy a chance to out; for, || the United States, and throughout the world.”’ Vincennes. 
= at the ti Oe i i - ‘ ; It is un uestionabl true that the mass of the Kossuth Whenever the members of the Assembly have attempted 
of policy time he indorsed Kossuth, he did not seem to be ! q yi ‘ 
yle witicl meee the WaR pDocTRINE which Kossuth has openly || meetings, every where, is composed of rampant FanaTics— |, to meet Officially they have been ordered to disperse, and 
wed, 





religious and political. 
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were arrested if they refused. Two hundred menibers of 
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on the struggles which arise between freedom and 
oppression in any quarter of the earth. Our sym- 
pathies are warmed, our enthusiasm 1s kindled 
when we hear of the triumph of liberty over tyran- 
ny. We rejoice in revolutions tending to over- 
throw monarchies, without pausing to inquire into 
the causes, or to look to the end; hoping and be- 


lieving that the fall of a tyrant or a king contributes | 


its mite to the establishment of freedom. 
the 
we 
the 


expressions of these sentiments and feelings 
are clamorous and loud and forward, so that 
nations of the earth are surprised, that when 
the ‘‘tug of war’’ comes we are seen, afar off, stand- 
ing upon our own high promontories of liberty, 
merely looking on and shouting. To those ex- 
pressions of surprise I answer: Patriotism is 
always cold, coip, except to its own country! It 
is warmed only by the blazing fires of its home 


affections, and kindled at the altar of ALLEGIANCE | 


to the Constirution! God save the Constitution 
for the wisdom which created it, and for the policies 
which have sustained, perfected, and preserved it! 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 


SPEECH OF MR. MALLORY, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tur Senate, January 14 and 15, 1852. 


And in | 


e } 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of the 


Petition of certain citizens of Philadelphia in favor of the 
restoration of corporal punishment in the Navy— 


Mr. MALLORY said: Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly aware of the bearing and importance of the 
question under consideration. I am aware, too, 
sir, of the difficulty of presenting it to the Senate 
with that clearness and distinctness which its im- 
portance demands. I would have been glad,ona 
former day, to have had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the views which I am now about to ex- 
press. The time which has elapsed since this 
question was first brought up has given to these 
views the appearance of deliberation, and may 
have created expectations which I cannot meet; 
and it seems, too, somewhat like sharpening 
one’s arrows for a conflict. The difficulty in my 
case of expressing the views to which I have made 
reference, has been greatly augmented by the elo- 
_ address delivered here a few days since by 
the honorable Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 


‘Srocxron.] The position of that Senator before | 


the country, his well-known, clear, and liberal 
views of our social and foreign relations, give to 


any opinions which he may choose here to ad- | 


But, | 


vance, a controlling and decided influence. 
sir, identified as he has been with our gailant 
Navy; associated as he has been with our sea- 
men on shore and afloat; participating as he has 
done in all their sufferings, their hardships, their 
rewards, and their glories; native to the Navy, as 
I may say, and 
* To the manner born,”’ 

any opinions which he may express on the sub- 
ject are entitled to peculiar consideration., 


ened to the eloquent address which that Senator 
delivered here without regretting that the naval 
service has lost one of its most eloquent defend- 
ers—a regret, however, qualified by the consider- 
ation that what has been the Navy’s loss has been 
the Senate’s gain. Now, I say this with all sin- 
cerity; because [ am not insensible to the hardi- 
hood of differing in opinion with that gentleman 


the Assembly had been arrested, and many subsequently 

released; but all the leaders of the Opposition were in 

prison, 
Three hundred of the members cf the Assembly, it is,said, 


had given in their adhesion to the President, and telegraphic | 


dispatches from the departments state that the President’s 
deinonstration had been hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Subsequently these reports were contradicted, and several 
barricades erected in different quarters of Paris, but were 
speedily broken down by the troops. 
At one of these barricades two members of the Assembly, 
occupying prominent places, were killed in the conflict. 
On Tuesday asection of the Assembly contrived to meet, 
and decreed the deposition of the President and his im- 
pes for high treason. The meeting was dispersed 
y the troops, and the decree ridiculed on all sides. ‘Troops 
had been stationed in the houses of M. Dupin and other ex- 
officers of the Assembly, who had been exempted from 
arrest. 
The full rigor of martial }aw had been proclaimed against 


all concerned in the barricades, and a large number had | 


been shot. 





on a subject so peculiarly his own; nor am I in- | 


sensible to the view which is taken of this subject 
in certain quarters of the country. 


But, sir, with whatever eloquence and confidence | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Corporal Punishment ine the Navy—Mr. Mallory. 


these opinions may have been advanced and main- | 
tained, they are still but mere opinions; and, be- | 
fore we surrender our judgment to their guidance, 


before we give up our convictions to their direc- 


tion, before we surrender the experience of a | 
thousand years on this subject, these opinions | 


must be sustained by something like past experi- 


ence, something like cool, dispassionate argument, | 


something like present existing facts. 
then, with the honorable Senator from New Jer- 


differ, | 


sey, because | believe that the views which he | 


entertains are wrong; and I advance my- views | 


And, sir, F | 


because I believe them to be right. 


am relieved somewhat from the embarrassment | 


which I would otherwise feel in differing with that 
Senator, from the conviction that he himself has 


| passed through every honorable grade of the 
, naval service; that he has filled with honor and 


distinction every post which the country has as- 
signed to him; that he has been of the Navy— 
created of the Navy—has grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength—is identified 
with all its glory, and has occupied all posi- 
tions, various as they have been; and that he has 
filled every station thus assigned to him under a 
discipline superinduced by the very punishment 
against which his voice is now raised. Then, sir, 
if, through the course of a long life of honorable 


= 


|as dallying with danger as with a mistress. 
|| manly, bold, and fearless to man; as humble, ; 
| tiful, and respectful to woman. 











(Jan. 14 and 15, 


SENare, 


and beautiful sketch of the American seaman I 


listened to it with infinite pleasure. It is q sketch 
which will find its way, deshten, into the 
of every naval manual and magazine throushes 
the land, wherever rhetorical excellence jg. re 
served. He depicted the infancy, the youth and 
the maturity of the Navy; and recalling the fom 
niscences of Tripoli, the Lakes, and the Cons; 
tution, he carried our attention along the pp.., 
tidal waves of our road to naval preéminence. y».. 
it finally rested on the waters of the San G; 
He depicted the American seaman—the 
gallant-hearted tar—as wasting away bene 
suns of Africa, and as freezing in the polar r 
as enduring all hardships; as 


» Unt] 
abr el, 
noble, 
ath the 
longs 
> > 8; 
suffering all wrongs, 
ag 
In short, Sir, t} » 
seaman appears here as a sort of nautical B 


: ; ayand, 
without fear and without reproach. All this jg 
beautiful; and it is as true as itis beautiful. | hays 


not one word to say against it. I am not here tp 
take one single leaf from the laurel with which tj. 
Senator from New Jersey would crown the A mer. 
ican sailor. I would have it bloom and flourish 
forever. But I would say that all this is true, qnq 
yet it 1s foreign to the subject. 1 admit that he jy 
true to his flag, and true to his friend—that ever 
since history recorded her first page, every great 


' moral stride in man’s progress has been connected 


with ships and shipping. 


service, when he was in a position and had | 


around him all the means and appliances of put- 


ting into practice the theory which he advocates— | 


I say, if under these circumstances the Senator 
clung to a policy against which his voice is now 
raised, surely myself and other gentlemen who 
differ with him in these matters may be excused, 


even if we should be content longer to grope in the 
dark. 


golden empire to our aT: 


I admit that from the 
earliest dawn of our national independence to the 
present hour, the Navy has been foremost in every 
effort to achieve and sustain it. I admit what the 
Senator said about the conquest of California, 
without going into detail, I ann that the Navy 
did conquer California—that the Navy did add this 


But, sir, having admitted all this; having ad- 


| mitted this gallantry, this generosity, this frank- 
1 


I should like to ask, as a plain common-sense 
view of this question, what is to be thought of | 


| that man who, during six days of the week, pur- 
sues a certain line of action, and then on the sev- | 


enth day is found preaching against it? The an- 


ness of character, this nobility of soul, these glo. 
rious deeds, these great successes,—I say that they 
have been attained by the Navy under a discipline, 


_ if not superinduced by this very usage, a discipline 


swer of common,sense is to doubt the authority | 


of the doctrine when his own practice furnishes 
sufficient evidence against it. Now I would not 


| hazard. opinions upon the subject if I did not 


think that I could advance facts which will sup- 
pat them; because with whatever confidence the 
1 


at least consistent with this usage which has ex- 
isted fora thousand years. When I am reminded 
of the naval glory of our country—and nota word 


has been said on that or with which I do not 


onorable Senator from New Jersey may have | 


advanced his opinions, still when we do not 
find them sustained by facts, they fail to convince 
our judgments. For twenty years I have been 
more or less familiar with shipping and seamen, 
and the views which I advance here have been de- 
rived from observation and conversation with sea- 
men of every grade both in and out of the service. 


| thousand years. 
| continuance of this usage a moment longer, is to 


They are not hasty views; they have not been | 
hastily adopted; they certainly will not be hastily | 


abandoned. 


possible light. I believe he has left but little for 
future companions in arms to say on that subject. 
He has done, in fact, what we might have exvected 
from his known ability and his known experience. 
But I say, with all due deference to the gentleman’s 


judgment, that he has not advanced a single opin- 


ion which can be borne out by the experience of a 
thousand years, or the history of our Navy itself. 
He has not advanced a single suggestion which 
cannot be metand refuted atthethreshold. I con- 
cur with what he said in the outset of his remarks, 
that this is a subject of the greatest importance. 
None superior to it that I know of can come be- 
fore the Senate. It is not the question whether a 
seaman shall be punished in one particular form, 
or another particular form; no, sir, the vital ques- 
tion here is whether we shall have a Navy at all. 


It strikes at the very existence of the Navy; and | 
the cardinal point of difference between the hon- | 
orable Senator and myself is, that he supposes | 
that the existence of the Navy and the preserva- | 
tion of its time-honored fame, depend on the abol- | 


ishment of this usage. I hold directly the contra- 
ry, and I shall presently appeal to the present 
condition of the Navy to sustain the view which 
I take. 


The honorable Senator gave us a rapid, glowing, 


cordially agree—I will take a plain common-sense 
view of the subject. [ will ask with what pm- 

riety we can draw the deduction which was drawn 
[ the Senator from New Jersey. Our Navy has 
attained the highest grade of preéminence, It has 
attained it with the existence of this usage of a 
And we are now told that the 


work these lamentable results—the destruction and 
ruin of the entire naval organization. All the na- 
val glories of the world have been consistent, if 
not superinduced, by this usage; and yet we are 
told that its continuance from this moment will 
destroy the Navy. Before we can place any con- 


|| fidence in this opinion—for after all it is but an 
The honorable Senator from New Jersey has | 


: ; | presented his phase of the question in the strongest 
I hardly think that any man could have list- |; 


opinion—we should be shown why it is so; we 
should be shown the collaterals, the addenda, of this 
matter; we should be shown why the Navy will 
be broken down if this usage is continued. 
Before the abolition of this punishment our 


_ Navy occupied the very first rank in efficiency and 


| rank it no longer holds. 


organization among the navies of the world. That 
What is the reason of 


this? What is the reason of this disorganization, 


| which I shall presently show to exist? 


| 





I am pre- 
pared to show that the commencement of this dis- 
pan was the abolition of this usage. 

t has been urged by the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey that the materiel of the Navy at the 
present time is infinitely worse than it has ever 
been. I do not differ from that.opinion. I be 
lieve that the reports of the officers of the difer- 
ent rendezvous corroborate this opinion. [ have 
no doubt of it; and I will endeavor to show why 
it is so. To take a common-sense view of this 
subject, J would ask, that if our Navy isat this mo- 
ment in fact furnished with materiel more debased 
and worse in every respect than the materiel of 
which it has heretofore been composed, is this the 
time to abolish one of the arms of its discipline? 
I would ask if this is the time to discontinue ® 
usage consistent with so much naval glory, when 
we had gallant men in the service when now W® 
have worse materiel? 
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[ have said that this usage is consistent with kindness between the American officer and his sea- 


he experience of ages. This must be admitted 
ae men conversant at all with naval affairs. 
When the Dutch fleets swept the British Channel 
with a broom vauntingly placed at the mast-head 
¢ their admiral; when the Spaniards covered the 
a with their countless Armada; when the Brit- 
a een the great battles of the Nile and Trafal- 


s| . . . 
ist and gained her thousand victories, which 


gar, 


mad 
ps _every navy of the world was regulated and 


controlled by this identical usage and by no other. 
It must be admitted that every American com- 
mander and captain who has written his name 
on his country’s page, whether in the merchant 
marine or in the Navy, has controlled his ship at 


all times by this identical discipline. Yet we are || 
vid that if it be continued, the Navy is to be dis- | 


to 
organized. A 

Why, look at our merchant marine under the 
operation of this system of discipline. The mer- 
chant marine is the nursery of the Navy. Every 
lawyer knows that to have good judges, you must 


keep the bar pure and intact; and every naval | 
oficer knows where to look for his seamen. He | 


knows that the merchant marine is the nursery of 
the Navy. I state positively, and without fear of 
contradiction, that this discipline has existed in 
the merchant marine ever since we had a keel on 
the ocean. The merchant marine has increased 
with a rapidity heretofore unknown to the world. 
We are now the second maritime power of the 
earth; and appealing to statistics of which we are 
now possessed, we are justified in saying, that in 
the year 1862, we shall have more tonnage afloat 
than any other nation on earth. And at every 


stage of the progress of the merchant marine this | 


discipline has been pursued. 


You cannot talk of imprisoning a seaman in | 


the merchant marine, or talk of putting a man in 
irons, or of stopping his grog, or any other of the 
sickly sentimentalities which are mentioned in the 
etitions thatare sent here. Every merchantman 
sera better than that. ‘They can barely employ 
enough to navigate their ships, and they demand 
the efficiency of every man on board. The dis- 
cipline must be prompt—it must be energetic. 
Any other discipline is unknown to the merchant 
service; and show me the time when, during the 
existence of the merchant service, the orders of 
superior officers have been disobeyed; when dis- 
cipline has been relaxed; when the captain of a 
merchantman hesitated a single moment as to his 


power to maintain discipline on board of his ship. || 
Show me the time when there ever existed such 


disorganization as now prevails in the merchant 
and naval services. I say it never has existed, 
it never did exist, until under the guidance of a 
false philanthropy—I will not call it by a worse 
name, because I believe it was conceived in a 
spirit of philanthropy—an act was passed abol- 
ishing this usage, both in the merchant marine 
and in the Navy of our country. If I have not 
misapprehended the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey, he takes the ground that the existence of 
this usage in the Navy is inconsistent with those 
feelings of respect and regard which should exist 
between officers and men—is inconsistent in fact 


with all the duties which a seaman owes to his | 


flag and to his country. If I do not mistake him, 
he also presupposes that an officer who cannot 
command his ship without this discipline is not 
fit to command one at all. 

Upon this subject I ask for facts. I ask for 
something more than mere opinions. I ask the 
Setiator to point me to the time when during the 
existence of this punishment, there was anything 
like the condition which now exists in the Navy 
or merchant marine of the country. I ask to be 
pointed to the tirne when a naval officer hesitated 
to enforce discipline on board his ship. ! ask to 
be pointed to the time when a naval officer hes- 
ulated to take charge of a ship because he doubted 
his ability to meet the emergency to which his 
country called him. I ask for proofs—not opin- 
‘ons. Our naval history is open, and it is a 
page which may soon be read. I ask the gentle- 
man to place‘his hands on the figures. 
any figures on the subject, but figures of speech. 


I deny that this usage ever produced any such re- | 
e there ever 


sults, and I deny that under this u 


e her in times gone by the mistress of the || 


I ask for 


men, either’in the Navy or the merchant marine. 
I assert that the usage had decidedly a contrary 
effect; and I assert here, from acknowledged facts, 
hat the abolition of this usage bas produced the 
most disastrous results. I assert,that when the 
/act of the 28th of September, 1850, was passed, 
our Navy occupied the very first rank among the 
navies of the world, and that the moment that act 
reached our ships, from the very first hour it was 
promulged on their decks, disorganization com- 
menced at once. The seamen commenced at once 
to exhibit a spirit inconsistent with proper disci- 


pline, and that spirit has been gradually progress- | 


ing up to the verge of disorganization. I assert 
| that up tothat very hour, so long as this discipline 
was maintained, our Navy was equal to any emer- 
gency. But_I say now, after a carefu examna- 
tion of the subject, if my judgment has not erred, 
| that unless some check shall be put to this down- 
ward progress—unless some remedy shall be sup- 
| plied to the officers of the Navy to enable them to 
control theircrews, in the very first contest in which 
we shall ever be engaged, you will find that the 
proud exclamation of yourown naval hero, ‘*Don’t 
give up the ship,”’ will fail to awaken an echo in 
the hearts of American seamen, and that that proud 
banner to which every seaman appeals in all parts 
of the earth, and which carries its protecting folds 
wherever the seas are whitened by our commerce, 
| will be disgraced; will be hauled down in an 
equal combat with any maritime foe. I express 
| this opinion deliberately, and | expect to produce 
facts to sustain it. 
* I think that my honorable friend from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Srocxron] has inadvertently erred in 
tracing the origin of this usage in the British Na- 
vy to the statute of Charles II]. Having asserted 
here, and shown by facts, thgg it is consistent 
with the highest organization of the Navy hereto- 
| fore; that it is the usage of a thousand years, or, 
| in other words, that it has existed since navies 
| have existed, | might perhaps lay aside all inquiry 
into its origin, because antiquity does not sanctify 
an abuse. But as some persons are disposed to 
| attach particular importance to ancient usages, and 


| hesitate about abolishing them, it may’ be neces- | 


dates before any statute of Charles Il. If that 
statute did anything at all, it regulated, it did not 
originate it. cana to the oldest records of na- 
val or maritime hiStory for the facts. I point 
| gentlemen to the very oldest records of the laws 
and usages of the navy, collected hundreds and 


It will be recollected that the earth was occupied 
| before the sea was navigated, and that this custom 
was derived from the land. It was not a custom 
| peculiar to the sea. 

A careful historical research will convince the 
honorable Senator from New Jersey that this pun- 
| ishment has existed ever since we had a navy; 

ever since Britain-had a navy; ever since a ship 
'| was first seen on the waters of the Mediterranean, 
as far back as we can carry any historical record, 
and as far back as the earliest historians could 
carry tradition. I will allude now to the laws of 
the Hanseatic League, or what are commonly 
called by admiralty lawyers, the laws of the 
Hanse Towns. I have not refreshed my recol- 


the thirteenth century. They were simply a col- 
| lection of the usages of the whole maritime 
world, including the usages of the sea. The 43d 
rule of the Hanseatic League ee that a 
seaman quitting his ship should be branded on the 
face with the first letter of the town to which he 
belonged. Following those laws we come to the 
ordinances of Louis XIV. I would remind gen- 
| tlemen that these ordinances imbody all of the 
admiralty law which we administer in this coun- 
try. They are the modern foundation of our ad- 
miralty code, and they are merely a codification 
of ancient usages and customs of the sea. Va- 


lin’s Commentary on these ordinances proves that || 


this very punishment, by ancient maritime usage, 
may be inflicted in port or at sea. 

Under our laws, from the landing of the Pilgrims 
upon this continent to the present hour, this usage 
has existed. 


existed a want of reciprocal regard and affectionate || of pages have been exhausted in proving to the 


sary to say a few words on that point. This usage | 
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hundreds of years after these usages were in force. | 


lection by a reference to those laws; but it strikes | 
me that they were collected and codified early in | 


Nay, sir, thousands upon thousands | 


‘as professidnal seamen. 
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world that it ought toxexist; and the wisest jurists, 
and seamen in all grades of the service, have de- 
fended it. Eminent lawyers and courts nave ap- 
proved, supported, and legalized it. In the cake 
history of navigation, when naval warfare was 
carried on in row galleys, and when commerce 
crept along the shores, there were no such class 
Those who manned the 
ships were landsmen,and their homes were ashore; 
their occupation upon the sea was an exception to 
the ccmaeal vocation. But at that day so necessary 
was it that the slightest departures from the paths 
of nautical rectitude should be restrained, that petty 
delinquencies were visited by the most barbarous 
punishments, punishments infinitely more cruel 
than those prescribed for similar offences on shore. 
But when commerce leftthe shore and stretched 
out into the open sea, where mariners could no 
longer be imprisoned, fined, or subjected to hard 
labor for slight offences, the master of the ship 
was invested with the discretionary power of flog- 
fring; and it has ever been ee to this hour, 
as a humane substitution for the previous usages 
of the sea. It grew outof thecharacter and neces- 
sities of commerce. I refer to all law writers upon 
the subject of the navy and merchant marine, upon 
the control and navigation of the ship, and upon 
the exercise of the authority of the master over 
the seamen, passengers, and cargo, and I appeal 
to facts, and assert here that the authority of the 
master has always been, by the usages of the sea, 
assimilated to that of the lard over his household, 
of the master over his retainers, and of the father 
over his family. ‘The masters have ever been held 
responsible for the discipline and safety of their 
ships, and the property intrusted to their charge. 
They have been invested with this weapon of dis- 
cipline, to preserve theirauthority, and from time 
immemorial to this hour they have been held re- 
sponsible for its abuse. Up to the hour when the 
act abolishing the punishment of the lash was 
passed, if, in any court in this country, having ad- 
mirality jurisdiction, this question had come up 
for adjudication, the following would have been 
the language of the judge: ‘* The authority of the 
master on board his vessel is supreme. He is re- 
sponsible for the safety of the vessel. He is re- 
sponsible for the safety, convenience, and comfort 
of all on board; and when we hold him to this 


, degree of responsibility, we confer on him the 


power to sustain it. That power is the power of 
a father over his children, or of a lord over his 
household, and that power is the power to flog if 
necessary; and he is held responsible for the use 
of it.” 

I take the liberty of reading upon this point from 
the decision of a jurist who has thrown more light 
upon this subject than any other man in our coun- 
try—a jurist whom I never quote but with the 
highest veneration—a jurist whose opinions have 
formed the laws of the land upon this subject, for 
the admiralty code of our country for the govern- 
ment of seamen is unwritten. It is the common 
law of the sea which Judge Story has given in his 
opinions, and it was that which governed our 
Navy before the act of September 28, 1850, was 
passed. In Ist Story’s Reports, p. 106, is the 
decision of Judge Story in the case of Cushman 
vs. Ryan. It is very long, and from it I wiil 
read the following: 

**T admit that the master is clothed with authority to cor 
rect and punish any seamen who disobey the lawfu! orders 
and discipline of the ship, or who are guilty of other gross 
misconduct. But the correction must be reasonable in itself, 
and moderate in degree, and administered ina proper mode. 
If the master inflicts punishment in a violent or bratal or 
malignant manner, to gratify his passions, or in wanton 
abuse of his power, he is responsible therefor, and cannot 
shelter himself from damages by general allegations of mis- 
conduct or insolence in the offender. The law clothes the 
master with summary authority in this respect, to enforce 
due diserpline on board of the ship. But it should not be 
forgotten, that the power is not arbitrary but discretionary 
in its exercise; but it is deemed to be analegous to the power 
ofa parent to inflict chastisement upon @ lisobedient chitd, 
or perhaps more nearly to that of a master over his appren- 
tice.”’ 

Where did Justice Story get thislaw? Can we 
find it in the statutory law of th's country, or of 
Great Britain, or of France? Do, sir. Justice 
Story got it from the universal and unwritten cus- 
toms of the sea. He promulged the common! aw 
of the sea, and his opinion, to this extent, has 
made the admiralty law ofthe cou: try. I might go 
, on, and pass through the English: eports of al! the 
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admiralty cases from Sir William Scott down—I 
might pass through the reports of Gallison, Sum- | 
ner, and Mason, of Justice Story’s decisions, and 
upon every page you will find that the authority 
of the master to punish the seaman is discretion- 
ary, and that the I&w holds him responsible for 
the abuse of his authority. But it is hardly ne- | 
cessary. 
The discretionary power of the master, like that | 
of the father, arose out of the original depravity of || 
man, outof his restlessness under proper restraint, || 
out of his indisposition to yield obedience to law- | 
ful authority when that obedience involve! the || 
rights, the safety, the convenience, and the comfort || 
of others. Arguing from this point, if I were dis- || 
posed to indulge imagination at all—if I were dis- | 
posed to advance opinions and not facts, I might 
say that the ship which went in search of the 
Golden Fleece, the ship which bore Cesar and his | 
fortunes, and the ship from which the Saviour of 
man stilled the troubled waters, were governed and 
controlled by this discipline. If 1 were disposed 
to advance opinions, | might go still further and | 
say, that if the records of Paradise were here, we 
should a find Adam going out of the garden 
and an angel behind him with a rod. But I do 
not advance mere opinions, or authorities, for this 
subject is one which should be treated dispassion- 
ately. We are here, in fact, to deliberate whether | 
we are to have a Navy: and I presume there is no | 
member of this body who is willing to give it up. 
{ might appeal to every hero of ancient and modern | 
times who has written his name upon his coun- | 
try’s pages; I might come from Nelson to Stock- 
ton; and collecting allthe naval heroes of modern || 
times, and forming them into one magnificent 
column of evidence, I might take the honorable 
Senator from New Jersew (Mr. Srockron] as the || 
capital of the column, and point to him as the |} 
standing and brilliant refutation of his present the- 


ories. When the Senator himself was in a posi- 
tion to exercise his authority, in regard to this 
subject; when he had about him every opportunity, 


means, and appliances of putting in practice his || purpose of opposing the practice of the Senator. 


theory, and when he would have practiced it, if || 
the discipline and safety of the navy had permit- || 
ted it, he failed to do it. I refer to the period of || 
his command of “The Congress,” which, I be- || 
lieve, was about twenty-one months, from 1845 to 

1847. I will suggest to the honorable Senator and | 
to the Senate, that this mode of punishment was 
not obligatory upon officers. It was left, when 
not determined by a court-martial, much to their 
discretion. The law for the better government of 
the Navy—the law of 1800, with which all are 
familiar—did not render it obligatory upon the 
offieér, but gave him a discretion, in numerous 
cases, between irons and flogging. It was inflicted 
on board the ship’ commanded by the honorable 
Senator from New Jersey. The lash was used on | 
that ship to a greater extent during the time he | 
had command of it, than during a similar period 
under his suecessor. He had thé discretion || 
to commute it, and he exercised it when he || 
thought proper, and no doubt rightfully. The 
very fact that he exercised it, convinces us that 
he exercised it rightfully, and that it was indis- || 
pensable. I know him well enough to feel confi- |; 
dent that he would not have inflicted the lash upon | 
Jack if he could possibly have avoided it consist- || 
ently with the maintenance of discipline. I know || 
that every one he inflicted was repugnant to his || 
feelings. But yet he did inflict it. Eighteen hun- || 
dred lashes were inflicted while he had command || 
of that oRip, and yet the law did not compel him |; 
to inflict them. If I am wrong in this I may be |! 
put right; but I appeal to the law; and if I read it || 
rightly, he was under no obligation to have them || 
inflicted, but had a discretion to flog or to punish | 
otherwise; and having exercised the power under 
this discretion, I say it furnishes about the best | 
refutation to his theories which I could bring be- | 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. STOCKTON. If the Senator will permit || 
me to interrupt him, I feel bound to ask him to || 
produce the record where he sees Commodore | 
Stockton’s name appended to the record of sailors | 
being punished. : i| 

Mr. MALLORY. Lhave not said this to place || 
the Senator in a wrong light. I have not referred || 
to it because I considered it matter of condemna- || 
tion; but | was going to say thatthe records of || 


| 





i 
‘ 
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\| of the Senate who will sustain it. 
|| justify himself in sustaining a usage which is de- 
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|| the punishments on board the ‘ Congress ” are 


on file in the Navy Department. The ship had a 
commodore, a commander, and lieutenants. I 
leave it to the Senate to say who commanded the 
ship; I leave it to the Senate to say where the re- 
sponsibility rested. I leave it to them to say 
whether it was upon the first lieutenant, upon the 
commander, or the commodore. If I know = 
thing about the acquisition of honors, they imply 
also the acceptance of responsibilities. This num- 
ber of lashes—eighteen hundred—strikes the ear at 
first as unusual, if not cruel; but strip it of all ex- 


traneous matters and look at it asit really is. The | 
crew consisted of about four hundred men. There |! 


were eighteen hundred lashes during a cruise of 
twenty-one months—less than three lashesa me A 
for four hundred men. Now, sir, take any well- 
regulated family in New England; take any four 
hundred boys under the care of judicious fa- 


thers and mothers in New England, and tell me || 


what would be the list of the punishments which 
they would receive if they were kept in proper 
discipline? Compare such a case with the Navy. 
Strip this of all extraneous matter, and I will ven- 
ture to say that in this body—but no, I will not 
say anything personal; but take the other branch 


| of Congress; I venture to say that there is not a || 


member of that House who has been weil raised, 


|| who has not received a greater een of lashes 


from the rod than were inflicted by Com. Stockton 
on board the ‘* Congress;’’ and that if there be one 
exception, you may pick him out and know him 
from his morals and manners at this very hour. 
The honorable Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 


Srockron] did not inflict the punishment; neithef || 


did the commander, nor did the first lieutenant. But 


| the punishments were inflicted, and where are we 


to look for the responsibility? Who could have 
forbidden the punjshment, and did not doit? Who 
was the person in command? Why, we are all 
familiar with the law on this subject, and well 
know, in every case, where responsibility rests. 

I have referred to this matter simply for the 


from New Jersey [Mr. Srocxron] to his theory, 
and I ask if this fact does not furnish a refutation 
of his present position?” I know, as every gentle- 
man who understands the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey knows, that the punishments were 
inflicted very much against his own feelings. He 
did not inflict them; but they were inflicted on 
board the ship of which he was the chief, and 


| with his knowledge, of course. I would not charge 
| it upon any other officer; I would not impute it to 


the commander or the lieutenants. Yet it was 
done. 

I will advert briefly to another point which has 
been dwelt upon by the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey, and that is, the alleged degrading 
effect of this punishment to the character of the 


American seaman. If this punishment does de- 


| grade the seaman, abolish it; in Heaven’s name 


strike it from the statute book. Satisfy us that it 
is degrading, and there is not a man on the floor 
No man could 


rading to any portion of the people of this country. 
his, therefore, is an important matter. 
The Senator places himself, as he alleges, upon 


| the broad foundation that an American seaman is 


an American citizen, and that he should not be 
scourged. Before discussing this subject at all, I 
beg leave to object to this word “ scourge.”’ I 
object to it because it conveys to the mind a false 
impression, and implies a practice which does not 
exist. With the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Baveer,]1 appeal to “‘philology.”’ 
I say, that the seamen are not ‘* scourged.’’ The 
word appeals to sympathy—not to reason, and 
leads the mind astray. And when legislating upon 
this grave matter, we must look at abuses as 
they really are, if they be abuses, and we must 
not throw any false sentimentality around them. 
I object to the words ‘* scourged like a slave.’’ In 
the first place, seamen are not scourged; and in 
the next place, slaves are not scourged. We know 
but one kind of slavery in this counury—the sla- 
very of the South. If they are scourged, they 
are not scourged because they are slaves, any 
more than freemen are scourged because they are 
freemen. If they are scourged at all, it is because 
they are citi L object to the words ‘‘rack,”’ 
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Senate. 
| « torturey”’ “* thumb-screw,”’ and * boot,” , 
all the other terms known to the ages of barber 
_ as connected with this system of flogging, beean? 
| they leave a false impression, and lead Senators 
believe that there is a horrible state of cruelty 
_ the Navy, which never has existed. “5 
The honorable Senator talked about tying me 
to the grating, and whipping them until the blood 
trickled down to their heels, and until the flesh y,, 
| scourged from their ribs. Are we to be told :, 
any such cruelty as this was ever practiced jp 
| Navy, and that the honorable gentleman kney 
and did not bring it before the country? { yy 
, guaranty that he never witnessed such a scene 
'| I know him, and I know that if he had Witnessed 
|| it, his generous nature would have held the reers. 
ant up to the detestation of mankind. He wo, 
have exposed his name, and it would have been 
| stricken from the Navy roll in disgrace, I object 
to all this. If we are to legislate upon this sy}. 
ject, let us do it calmly. If we do not know why 
the Navy is, let us inquire. Let this matter 99, 
the Naval Committee, and let them call for the 
as and investigate the whole subject. Let ys 
ook at it straight in the face. I use the words 
| ** whip’? and * flog,”’ because they are used by 
law writers, in the decisions of our courts, ani 
| by the sailors and officers themselves, ‘Thos 
American citizens’—who are they? Are they 
| American citizens because they sail beneath the 
|| stars and stripes? Does that constitute American 
eae Certainly not. No nation so inter. 
| ao public law, and we have expressly denied jt 
| by our legislation. We all know, that after the 
achievement of our National Independence, our 
| merchant marine increased with extraordinary 
|| rapidity. Population did not increase as rapidly 
1 as shipping, and we were without seamen to sup. 
} ply our tonnage. The law of 1799 was passed io 
encourage and build up a merchant marine. In. 
duced by the encouragements there held out, under 
| the prospect of fortunate adventure, the shortness 


that 
the 
r it 








of the voyages, and the superior wages given in 
| our service, thousands of seamen left the Old 
W orld to enter into our service. 
|| It is known to the honorable Senator from New 
| Jersey, perhaps better than to any other gentle. 
'man on this floor, that the contest of 1812 was 


| 
| . 
|| brought about as much by the assertion of the 
|| right of search on the part of Great Britain as by 
|, anything else. She boldly accused us of enticing 
|| her seamen from her, enrolling them as Amer 
cans, and putting them at our guns to fight against 
her. To meet and obviate this complaint, Congress 
rovided that none but American seamen should 
e shipped for our Navy. Theoretically, there- 
fore, the seamen on board American vessels are 
American citizens. Our people well knew, how- 
| ever, that we had not seamen enough to meet the 
wants of our Navy and our commerce. There- 
fore it was prescribed—and such is the usage up to 
this hour—that a protection, a small piece of pe- 
en of some twelve lines, describing the seaman, 
1is place of birth, the color of his hair, his size, 
&c., should be the evidence of citizenship. That 
protection is obtained from every petty collector 
in every petty port of the Union. It is always 
granted to the party, of course, upon a certificate 
of naturalization, and also upon evidence of his 
former possession of a protection. Now, sir, the 
ractical operation of this system is as follows: 
Dorelen seamen seeking employment in our ser- 


| 
| 
} 





‘vice apply at our custom-houses for ‘ protec- 
tions,” and every man familiar with this branch 
of the subject must be aware of the facility 
| with which the requisite proof is-established; and 
these protections, certifying that the person they 
describe is an American seaman, are loaned by 
seamen to each other, as their necessities may 
require. 

f you would go to the muster rolls of your 
| Navy and the crew lists of your merchant marine, 
you would find many who, on three different voy- 
ages, go under three different names. On one 
| voyage you would find a man* going under the 
name of John Smith; on a second, of Thomas 

Jones, and on a third under another name. Does 
| this change of name degrade him? No; this 

very thing, which would cast an imputation upo" 

a man’s character on shore, and fix suspicion 

upon him, has no effect upon the American sea 
man. The change of name is superinduced by 
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the 


joans it to another man the borrower changes his | 
Take amy seamen, I do not care from 
what part they may come, and they will make the 
game statement that I now do. It isa thing well 
anderstood; and our merchant marine, and espe- 
cially our Navy, are made up of seamen from 
almost every commercial country upon the habit- 


able globe. 


Now go 


name. 


further, and look at your laws for the 
Under those laws sea- 
men may be naturalized who never trod American 
soil for thirty days. The recent amendment of 
our naturalization laws, passed some few years 
ago, provides, In effect, that absence on voyages 
in American vessels, shall not affect residence and 
the right of naturalization. Seamen sailing out of 
tite port of New York, but who, while in port liveon 
shore, may, at the end of five years, be naturalized, 
though the aggregate of their residence on shore 
may not have exceeded thirty days. 
Having explained this view of the subject, I take 
the ground, that foreign seamen thus American- 
ized are entitled to neither more nor less consider- 
ation than those who are native born. I hold that | 
the seaman who quits his country end comes to || 
our shores, shows the bias of his mind for our 
Government. Birth, sir, is a matter of accident; 
and though men are fortunate who are born upon 
American soil, yet those who come here from | 
other lands are entitled to equal respect and pro- 
tection from our laws. ‘These are the American 
seamen. Our laws treat them all equally. They || 
treat them all justly; and when we cry out about || 
flogging these men, we should recollect that they || 
have ever recognized the usage, and that they ] 
themselves say it is essential to the maintenance | 
of discipline. This is more particularly the case || 
with the Navy. The Navy has a worse class of } 
| 
' 


seamen than the mercliant marine; but this is the | 
reason: The naval seaman’s term of enlistment is || 
for years, and his pay rates from $12 to $10 and || 
$9 per month, as he may be an able, an ordinary | 
seaman, ora landsman. The merchant sailor is | 
engaged in the coasting and foreign trade, and || 
ships upon short voyages, and he has opportuni- | 
ties of promotion, because the nursery of our | 
merchant captains is the forecastle. And then | 
the inerease of wages, abeve all other considera- || 
tions, obtains the best material for the merchant 
marine. Seamen in our Navy get but $12, $10, | 
and $9 per month; in the merchant marine, for | 
some years past, the wages have ranged from | 
$14 to $18: This difference of wages is alone 
sufficient to account for the superiority of merchant | 
over naval seamen. I say this to show that flog- 
ging in the Navy has nothing to do with getting a | 
worse class of men in it, and to show that this || 
worst class of men have come into the Navy since | 
the abolition of flogging. 
Allusion has*been made to our whalemen. Why | 
do our whalemen, we are asked, manage their | 
ships without flogging? In the first place, there is | 
an assumption of what is not admitted in this 
question. It is taken for granted that they do not | 
fiog. I say, with the hazard-of contradiction, and |) 


| opinion. 
| obedience—prompt, ready, cheerful, and willing 


| lose ship, cargo, and lives. 
obedience; it would be simply a neglect of duty. 


riplinarians on. earth than the masters of our wha- || 


ling ships. Theyare flogging seamen to this very 


| 

' 

li 
| appeal to facts, that there are no more strict dis- | 


hour, and are evading the law. Why do they do || 


whalemen and they will tell you that the fact is so. 

Whale ships are generally managed, to some ex- | 
tent, by persons who have a joint ownership of || 
them; and they are owned, as a general rule, in 1 
thirty-two or more divisions, and from the captain | 
down to the third boat-steerer. The parties di- | 


ne ’ 
it? Because their fortunes are at stake. And ask | 
} 


i 


recting the ship have an interest; either in the shi 

or in the suecess"of the voyage. They see that it 
Is becessary to flog to preserve discipline, and they 
doit. It is necessary, to keep those 


| 
rtions of | 
their crews which the whalemen pi up from 
transient vessels in the Pacific, the Sandwich Isl- | 
ands, and elsewhere, in strict discipline; and they 
are subjected to the discipline which has ever ex- 
isted in the merchant marine in defiance of the | 
law, because, they say, to obey the law would be 
Tulnous to theirfortunes. 
So much for our American seamen; so much | 
or American citizenship. But, sir, if these sea- 





” porrowing of the protection. The seaman i carrying the rights of American citizens on the 
that has @ protection gets a berth, and when he || broad ocean under the flag is untenable. 


It will 
not stand examination for a single moment. What 
are the rights of an American citizen on shore? 
Their broad landmarks are freedom of person and 


| papers from unlawful seizure and of search; freedom 


from arrest without a warrant, the right to see the 
warrant, the right of habeas corpus for their release 
if wrongfully committed, the trial by jury, the 
exercise of the elective franchise, and a thousand 
other rights which shield and encircle the citizen 
on land. But when he enters a man-of-war and 
steps on the ocean, are these rights existing? - Are 
they sustained fora moment? Is the government 
of the ship republican in its character? Do the 
rights of an American citizen follow the sailor upon 
the forecastle? The principle of our government is 
The principle of naval government is 


obedience. It is perfectly useless to talk to an old 
sailor about republican rights, and the duties of 
American citizens; and I say this under a full con- 
viction of the hardihood of differing with the hon- 
orable Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Stockton. } 
If a sailor were here to-day, and you were to talk to 
him about the rights of the American seaman on 
the forecastle, he would tell you, at once, that his 
familiar motto is to ‘‘obey orders if he breaks 
owners,’’and to yield obedience without questioning 
authority. The American citizen on shore knows 
his rights, and to all attempts at personal coercion, 
they prompt him to ask what right have you to 
demand this? Is this right? Is itlawful? Show me 
your authority. Butthegovernmentofihe Navy de- 
mands for the orders of superiorauthority a prompt, 
ready, and unhesitating obedience; and there is but 
a shade of distinction between hesitation and abso- 
lutedisobedience. Every man who knowsanything 
about the navigation of the seagsgnd the hardships 
to which mariners are daily subjected, knows that 


| this matter of prompt and ready obedience is the 


very essence of the existence of the merchant ma- 
rineand the navy. Dispense with it for a single 
moment, and inculeate the doctrine that the sailor 
is to question authority—that he is to carry the 
rights of a citizen on board ship, and you may bid 
adieu to everything like an efficient navy or mer- 


| cantile marine forever, and the time may come 


when naval evolutions may be submitted to vote 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Corporal Punishment in the Navy—Mr. Mallory. | 


iit 





SENATE. 


point was exactly made, but thé impression is 
made upon my mind that he so treated the sub- 
ject; and hence he inferred that our Navy has now 
a second-rate class of mep. In this I totally dis- 
agree with him, and I deny that your seamen 
consider it degrading. I do not speak now of the 
laggards, the skulks, and the useless trash that 
you find in the Navy among ‘“ landsmen;’’ and 
that you have some of such a character, look to 
the reports of the commanders of the Navy, where 
you will find the words ** penitentiary birds’’ used. 
It is found impossible to exclude men of great 
vices from the decks of your ships. These men 
may come here and preach that it is degradation; 
they may get up petitions and say that their souls 
are degraded, and that they cannot fight for our 
flag because they are ‘‘ scourged.”” But show me 
the petition of any of the bone and sinew of the 
Navy—the old tars—who sustained the honor of 


'| our flag in the last war, and who are ready to sus- 


of all hands, and be decided by the voice of the | 


majority. Obedience should be prompt and cheer- 


the slightest inattention may frequently involve 
results the most fatal. 
a certain course may steer a half point off, and 
Yet this is not dis- 


There are thousands and thousands of offences 
on land which are classed under the head of neg- 
lect, and which are passed over as trivial and 
undeserving of punishment. Why? Because 


others are at hand and you can get others to per- || 


form their work. But at sea this matter of prompt 
obedience becomes vital, and strict attention to 
duty is.of hourly and vital consequence. It may 


| be shown here, perhaps, that ships in the Navy and 


out of-it have navigated without using the cat, 
and that that punishment has been dispensed with. 
But Iask gentlemen to look at this thing as it 
exists. In all cases of this kind the seamen 
knew that it might be resorted to at any time, and 
the result was obedience. I have no doubt that 
the honorable Senator from New Jersey has him- 
self made voyages without using it, and that other 
humane and honorable members of the Navy have 
done so. They have locked the cat up in their 
store-rooms, but the seamen knew that they were 
still under its control, and that the cat was but 
sleeping, if I may so speak, and that it might 
come forth at any hour, and that its discipline was 
not abolished, but suspended. You may exhibit 
the logs of officers to show that they have made 
voyages without using this punishment; but so 
long as they might have resorted to it, itéfurnishes 
no argumentin point. To make the case at all 


' analogous, you must show me a shipmaster who 


has told his men, ‘for no offence that you can 


| possibly commit on this vessel can you be flogged; 
| from this hour flogging is dispensed with.”’ 


The honorable Senator from New Jersey treated 
this subject as if the seaman himself regarded the 


men were all born. natives. of the soil, this idea of i punishment asdegrading. Ido not know that this 


| ful, to guard against disastrous consequences, and | 


A seaman directed to steer | 


} 


' 


} 


| tain it again, in which they say that they consider 
| flogging degrading. But | am told, and the argu- 
} ment will no doubt be made, that this makes no 
| difference, for that although the seamen may con- 
sider this discipline preper and appropriate, and 
may not maial it as degrading, yet we are bound 
| to consider it so, and must legislate for it aceord- 
ingly. This doctrine I hold to be perfectly unten- 
able. It would indeed be a stride of progress 
going far ahead of anything of which I have yet 
heard even in this progressive age, for us to under- 
take to teach them that their treatment is degra- 
ding against their own convictions. 
must treat this matter as we find it. 
|). Thevery moment the sailor enlists in the ser- 
| vice,-he does it with his eyes open; he does it un- 
| der the rules and regulations and articles of war, 
) and the existing Jaws of the Navy; and he knows 
what are the punishments for a dereliction of duty, 
and he knows that the commander of the ship has 
the discretion to punish him in this way. Does 
a seaman voluntarily assume degradation? Does 
he receive pay for degrading himself, and specu- 
late upon his own disgrace? When he receives 
his three months’ pay in advance, does he take it 
|under the conviction that he has purchased a 
| chance for infamy? No, sir. If you could but 
see a seaman when he has enlisted ona ‘ crack 
ship,’’ you would perceive at a glance that such 
was not his view of the subject. There is an ele- 
| vation of sentiment, and a joyous, hopeful hilarity 
in all that he then says and does, which is the 
strongest refutation of the charge that he considers 
his enlistment degrading. 

And now, sir, permit me to say, that under no 
circumstances is it the punishment which produ- 
ces degradation; and that from the earliest days of 

| Sparta, when the Lacedemonian youth, conceal- 
| ing a stolen fox beneath his robes, suffered 11 to 
rend his vitals. before he would submit to detec- 
tion, to this moment, it is the conviction, and 
not the punishment, which has worked the dis- 
grace. hus does the common law treat it, and 
thus does every legal tribunal treat it. 
I will not say in all our States, but in many of 
| them, some persons are incapacitated from ser- 
| ving on juries, and from becoming witnesses in 
| controversies between white men. What incapa- 
| citates them? The conviction: for certain offences. 
They may have fled from the punishments conse- 
quent on conviction, but when the record of their 
conviction is produced, they are disgraced and 
disqualkified. do not know of one instance 1D 
which the punishment works the disgrace. The 
familiar example of John Wilkes may be referred 
to. After. his election to the House of Commons 
| he fled. to France, to avoid the consequences of a 
| judicial conviction; but the House of Commons re- 
| jected him, upon the ground of the conviction alone. 
| And here I will say that men have been seourged 
and have died; but their very scourging and their 
very death have ennobled them, and mankind re- 
|gard them as martyrs. Why? Because they 
| were not convicted. The great Saviour of hu- 
manity himself underwent a punishment, which 
| was inflicted during his day only upon the worst. 
| of criminals, and his sufferings were our salvation, 
This idea, then, that any particular punishment 
| works degradation, I conceive to be untenable in 
all cases, and especially as it regards the question 
| under consideration. 
je Sir, | will ask the Senate to hesitate long before 


No, sir, we 
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they adopt any Such false philanthropy as this. 


Are we to take the seaman who says that whipping | 


is lawful and proper, and the only appropriate 
manner of keeping up discipline in the Navy and 
tell him, ‘*You are wrong; whipping degrades 

ou, and you must join your voice In asserting it?”’ 

his, with all due deference, | must say, 1s not 
the part of wise legislation. ‘This is indeed an age 
of progress; but this would be a step backward; 
it would be running ahead of the age. In the 
southern country, in many of the States, this mode 
of punishment 18 yet in existence, and the very 
fact that offenders are speedily punished, shows 
that the morals of the mass are high-toned. 

In a community where all men were sheep steal- 


ers, sheep stealing would soon cease to be an of- 
fence. This matter of degradation and disgrace 


is worked by the judgment of a man’s peers, and 
not by particular punishments. An individual 
finds himself disgraced, not by the misfortune 
of having been punished, unless it has also 
been accompanied with guilt and crime. An offi- 
cer of the Navy, or an officer of the Army, is put 
in coventry by his fellow officer; he is not spoken 
to; he is not approached; he is not attended to, or 
regarded, nor in any way is he molested; and 
his submission to such conduct works disgrace. 
But he has suffered no punishment; and the deg- 
radation consists in a moral conviction of having 
done wrong. The idea that we should Jegislate 
for the Navy, by-convincing seamen that a pun- 
ishment of this kind is degrading, when they 
themselves do not consider nt degrading, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the age. In the South, 
thank Heaven! stealing negroes is considered to 
be about the meanest offence upon God’s earth. 
The man who descends to it sinks toa depth of 


degradation from whence the hand of resurrection | 


could hardly drag him; yet in certain parts of our 
country this theft is regarded as the highest evi- 
dence of good morals. We are preaching to them, 
and they are preaching to us. They are preach- 
ing to us that our institutions are degrading; we 
are preaching to them that when they steal our 
property, they violate the law of God and the law 
of man. What chance is there of our convincing 
each other? None whatever. Still you would 
assimilate your legislation for the Navy to that 
state of things, and convince the seaman that what 
he does not consider degrading is degrading; that 


&? 


when he is flogged he becomes infamous and de- 


graded. 


J detiy most expressly, and I defy the contrary | 


to be shown by facts, that the seamen of our navy 
or its officers, have ever regarded this punishment 
during its existence as a degradation; and I assert 


that it is consistent with the highest reach of naval | 


organization, discipline, and good morals, and 
with the highest degree of efficiency and success. 
Every battle that has been won for our country 
upon the ocean, has been achieved during the ex- 
istence of this punishment, and if it has not super- 
induced this high state of naval organization, it 
has been perfectly consistent with it. With what 
propriety, then, is it asserted that a continuance 
of this system thus consistent with the naval glo- 
ries of a thousand years, must break down the 
navy now? From the very character of the law 
under consideration, it must be seen that if the 
views advanced by its supporters are correct, and 
if the seaman was in fact degraded in his own esti 

mation by beihg flogged, the beneficial effects of 
the law prohibiting it would have been seen at a 
giance. Relieved from an incubus which had 
weighed upon his soul so long, his character would 


have at once assumed a moral elevation previously | 
unknown; and prompt obedience to lawful author- |) 


such have been precisely the results of this law. 
1 ask gentlemen to look at them, and: say if they 
can ascribe them to any other cause than that 
which I have given. 
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a. ‘orporal Punishment in the Navy—Mr. Mallory. Senate. 


| 


, of the oceasional exemplary punishment inflicted 


Let me call the attention of the Senate now to | 


the manner in which this act was passed on the 
2th of ere 1850. It was tacked on to 
the end of an appropriation bill. 








would lead them into violations of the indispensable op, 
of a ship of war under a lax discipline, but from the on.” 
mission of which they are now restrained in consequence 


0 
who are more reckless and deserving of it. m thong 


It must be evident to the most superficial observer that 


, ships of war can never answer the ends for which they on 


I venture to | 


say, that had the measure been introduced into the | 


Senate as a bill and referred to a committee, and 
gone through the regular course of procedure, it 
never could have passed; it never could have 
found-an enlightened majority to destroy at one 
fell swoop the entire government of the Navy. 
It passed by the smallest possible majority, and 
at the very end of the session. It passed on the 
28th of September, and the session closed on the 
30th. I ask Senators if that was the appropriate 
method of meeting a grave question of this kind? 
If this question does in fact involve the conse- 
quences which I have suggested; if the naval or- 
ganization has been thrown into the utmost confu- 
sion by this hasty and unprecedented legislation, let 
us retrieve theerror at once. Here was an appro- 
priation made for the expenditures of the Navy; 
and it was conditioned that seamen should not be 
flogged. 
than the. appropriation, or the disbursement of 
the money under it? 

Mr. HALE. Let some captain in the Navy 
try it, and he will find out. 

Mr. MALLORY. When gentlemen are manu- 
facturing public opinion for the Navy, and naval 
officers are far from the scene of the manufacture, 


they will abide public opinion whatever form it | 


may take. They are but the executors of the 

laws of the land, and in no way responsible for 

the evils they may entail. To relieve my voice a 

little I will ask the@ecretary to read a letter from 

Commodore Stewart, written before the law abol- 

ishing this punishment went into operation. 

The Secrerary accordingly read the following 
letter: 

Commodore Stewart’s Report as to the abolition of Flog- 
ging and the Spirit part of the Ration in the Navy, in 
answer to a circular of the Navy Department, dated 29th 
of January, 1850. 

BorpentTown, (N. J.) March 11, 1850. 
Sir: I have received your “circular”? of the 29th of 
January last, asking my views in relation to dispensing 


| propensities, that the powers which are conferre 


| of a judicious organization, and by the mainten 


designed, unless it be accemplished through the Operation 


7 — ance 
rigid discipline on board. To attain this important objent 


itis necessary, with large bodies of men thus circumstanced 
and infilnenced as they are by such a variety of tempers ang 
commanders. should not be too much enfeebled or meee 
but fully adequate to the objects to be attained. , 

Naval armaments have existed for centuries, and | be. 
lieve the ingenuity of those who have organized, controjleq 
or conducted them has, through that long lapse of time 
been ever on the rack to discover punishments which woyij 
be best calculated to promote their efficiency, and sy 8g 
the disorder which would certainly reign if there existed po 
adequate penalty by the imposition of which to check and 
arrest it. The great obstacles to this discovery, however 
may exist in the meagerness of the proper means of punish? 
ing, found to be so circumscribed by the peculiar cireyy, 
stances of the case, whilst at the same time the causes fo 
and the nature of offences are so materially increased a 
sea, many there occurring which on shore are no Offences 


, at all, or have no injurious effect on society, or tend to i. 


Does the prohibition exist any longer | 


pair the discipline and order of military men; hence no jus 
comparison can be drawn between armaments on land ang 
those on the seas. In the various efforts to accomplish this 
important object, and amongst the very many plans resorted 
to during that long period of time, were *‘ a protracted con. 
finement in irons ;” “starvation almost to an extremity;” 
‘‘keel-hauling ;*’ “‘ducking from the yard-arms ;”? “ gaynt. 


| leting;* “suspension by the thumbs ;*? exposure in the 


rigging to the weather blast ;”? ‘‘an interdiction from ordj. 
nary rest ;”? “coventry with the mess and the crew ;” ang 


| corporal punishment with the colt or cat.” All those 
| have been tried, and finally abandoned, except the latter, 
| because some were highly cruel and dangerous to life or 


limb, some were found inefficient and not applicable at qi 


| times and under all circumstances. Hence, after the failure 


of those modes, the whole were merged into reasonable 
confinement and corporal punishment, which seems to have 


| been found by far the mest efficient punishment for the pres- 


1} 


with corporal punishment in the Navy; andif, in my opin- | 


ion, it can be dispensed with, what other punishment | 
| should be substituted; but if not, you desire my reasons for 


such opinion. Also, whether any further restrictions than 


those which the law now imposes upon the use of this pun- | 


ishment can be advantageously apphed. 
The decision which inay be made upon this subject, by 


the authorities controlling and governing the Navy of the | 
United States, seems to me to involve results of the highest | 
| moment to the welfare of this arm of our national defence. 


If we take into consideration the peculiar character, 


| habits, and propensities of some of the men constituting 


the crews of vessels of war; crowded together and con- 


| fined for years to the narrow bounds of their respective 


ships; subject to innumerable restraints and deprivations ; 
controlled by rigid discipline, so essential to keep them in 


| due subjection to the rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Navy,in order that the great objects of such || “<7 
,| amongst the officers of the navy ; but it is because longer- 


armameuts may be accomplished, it cannot be questioned 
that the means of punishment, both prompt and efficient, 


ervation of the ogder and discipline of ships of war. At 
all times, and under all circumstances practicable, it can be 
promptly administered, is highly exemplary, and from long 
experience it has shown it may be the only way in which 


| the almost dormant sensibilities can be reached, or the 


strong propensities to violence and insubordination of those 
hardened and reckless men who form a portion of every 
ship’s company can be subdued. Being publicly and cere. 
moniously administered, it may have a most salutary effect 
on the beholder, and carries with it those admonitory pre- 
cepts which are so well calculated to deter the sufferer from 


| future offences. Jt is also subject to the control of the law, 


and if properly regulated can be administered with a more 


| strict regard to that due proportion of punishment, according 


to justice and the nature of the offences committed. In the 
Navy of the United States it appears to me that it has reached 
by law the lowest mark at which the discipline and order 


| essential in a ship of war can be preserved, and by which 


means all can be made to discharge their obligations to the 
country, in rendering her armies by sea the efficient and 
powertul engines for which they are designed. 

In another part of this letter [ have enumerated some of 


| the offences most commonly occurring in ships; but there 
| are others, some of which cannot be properly punished by 


officers in command, and therefore can only be provided for 
through the instrumentality of a court-martial. 

To an officer of sensitive feeling there is no duty imposed 
on him more painful than that of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment upon his fellow-man ; it is not, therefore, through 
motives of cruelty which could ever indyce such officers 


| to inflict the penalties of the lash, if it could possibly be 
| avoided, nor could such a motive have any weight with the 


must be lodged somewhere, so that an effectual restraintmay | 


be put upon those who may be found in national vessels but 
too ready to violate the good order and discipline of their 


| ship. The organization of the Navy is not now an experi- 


ity, controlled alone by ‘* moral suasion,’’ would | 


have proved to the legislator the correctness of his | 


theory. Bat, if the philosophy of the law is 
wrong; if the reason of the law does not pertain, 
what would be the result? j 
verse. And when the idle and the vicious saw 
that they were no longer restrained by force, they 
would immediately evince a greater degree of idle- 


ness and viciousness; and the good men who had | 


heretofore been fostered and protected in the navy, 


Why, exactly the re- | 


who had heretofore relied on this system of pun- | 


ishment to restrain and correct vice and idleness, | 


would beceme disgusted with the service and 
abandon it, or be compelled to suffer the insolence 
and perform the duties of the vicious skulks. And 


| 


ment; it has been in operation for half a century, and the 
results have generally proved satisfactory, at least so far as 
the most subordinate portions of their crews are concerned. 
If, under so long a test, the* Navy has not been found want- 


| ing, and all the essential duties required of it have been | 


efficiently performed, I cannot think that any material 
changes or radical alterations would carry with it all the 
advantages which past experience assures us have been ac- 
complished. Should a hew experiment when tried prove a 


failure, and the ships and their armaments not be con- | 


ducted according to the views of your officers, but agree- 
ably to the will of the men, and losses and disgraces ensue ; 
or should the power confided to the officers, under any new 
arrangement which might be adopted, be tound inadequate 


| to check a growing insubordination amongst the men, and 
| which might finally result in open mutiny, it would be buta 


r consolation to reflect that this condition of things had 

‘en brought about by withholding (perhaps through a mis- 
taken sense of humanity) an exemplary punishment justly 
due to offenders, and which perhaps would not have fallen 
upon more than three or four per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, and that, too, when we know that those who generally 


| commit offences are almost always found to be the worth- 


less part of the crew: such for example as the “ drunk- 
ard,” the “ skulker,’’ the “ quarrelsome,” the “ disobedient 
and negligent,” the “ insubordinate,”’ and the “ thigf.”” 
The mass of a ship’s company is generally composed of 
good and orderly men; but there may sometimes be found 
amongst them some who have strong propensities, (acquired 
by irrégularities and improper indulgences on shore,) which 


many advocates for its retention which may now be found 


perience assures them that no adequate substitute can be 
provided without greater apparent cruelty. I cannot im- 


| agine a situation in whjch an officer can be placed more 


| greater latitude were conferred u 


peculiarly onerous than that in which he finds himself when 
compelled to act as the inquisitor,judge, jury, and execu- 


| tioner of the sentence which his sense of duty obliges him 
| to pronounce. 


I would here, however, express my conviction that if a 
a commanding officer 
by law, whereby he could assign other and milder punish- 
ment than the lash to minor offences, it would very much 


| abridge the indiscriminate and frequent application of the 


| eat; the less frequent use of which would enhance the 


effect of that mode of punishment, by the increased import- 
ance which would consequently be attached to it. Should 
abuses of this increased discretion occur, a proper and 
wholesome example of the offenders would effectually 


| check it. Every intelligent officer would devise and apply 
| more humane and a milder punishment to the generality of 


offences ; and, by a closer observation of the character and 


| the peculiarities of those committing offences, he will be 
| better enabled to adapt his punishments to the nature of the 
| offence, and such sensibilities as he may find in aw accused 


to work upon with the least effect. And if at any time 
there should be found amongst his crew one who is equally 
insensible to all modes of punishment, and who will not 
render himself amenable to order and discipline, (and there 
may be such men amongst large inasses,) let the commandet 


| have the authority to discharge him from the service at any 
| proper time and place, provided his offences have not been 


of so grave a character as to require the intervention of @ 
court-martial. I have frequently, in the course of my ef 
vice, gone behind the law, and varied my modes of punish- 
ment, with highly heneficial results; even where the lash 
had been used in vain, I have succeeded in producing 
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esome reformation by means of trifling punishment. 
That cruelty and oppression have occurred in the service ot 
filty years’ standing may readily be conceived, but we may 
veareh the records of our courts-marfial in vain for an in- 
etance where examples have been made ot such offenders ; 
at all events there are none within my recollection. 

On shore, under our civil jurisprudence, where a much 
vreater field for namber and variety of punishments can be 
j to, there exists great difficulty in finding them com- | 
ate and appropriate to the many offences committed | 
sjety; and, aiter the innumerable penalties for 
crimes Which have been resorted to from time immemorial, 
the public mind seems to have settled down upon those ot 
improvement, the tread mill, hard labor, and solitary con- 
finement; but of these none are applicable on shipboard, | 
and, even were they, they could not be inflicted without 
iujury or great disadvantage to the duties and the public 
a rvice. . . 

should the present means of eontrolling their commands 
be taken from your officers, and no adequate substitute be 
found, it may be asked how will it be possibie to enforce | 
the obligation of ali placed under their command? No means 
will exist by law. Resort will finally be had to side arms 
for personal protection in their efforts to pertorm their duty : 
murder will ensue, mutiny and death to the sailors, and a 
halter tor the officers. W hat then becomes of “humanity?” 
The peculiarly isolated condition of a ship of war cuts them 
off from aid or assistance from the authorities on shore; aud 
even were a disposition to interfere from that quarter when 
in port shown, the compact and irresistible power of her 
internal foree would place at defiance such interference ; 
and, where this was inadequate, the locomotive qualities 
of their vessel would enable her to glide from the attempt. 
Sailors are aware of its necessity, and volunteer to encoun- 
ter it. : ee 4 

To your last question, ‘‘ Can the spirit-ration be dispen- 
sed with, and ifso, what substitute will answer in its stead ?? 

As ] have never been one of those who believed that the 
spirit part of the ration authorized by Jaw to be issued was 
the cause of intoxication in our ships, unaided hy other 
means, | cannot now conceive that its reduction to one half 


whol 


resortet 
wiensur 
against s0c 


| . . - . . 
itthe period of a cruise; for Jack, when again free, and 


| can return to former indulgences, is more likely to plunged 
| headlong into greater excesses than he indulged in under 


former habits, from the very excess of restraint to which 
he had been reduced during his eruise. The authority to 
the commanders to withhoid the spirit-ration for apart or 
the whole of a cruise, from those who will by other means 
become recklessly drunken, will be a better restraint of 
such offences than punishment with the lash ; this and con 
finement in irons until tweaty-four hours after soberness is 
restored, ought to be generally the only punishment for in- 
ebriety. 

The foregoing observations are induced in reply to your 
several questions from an experience of nearly sixty years’ 
sea service ; and in all that time it does not appear to me 
that the characters of those who follow the sea have mate- 
rialiy varied; those of native seamen, of which all the 
Eastern seamen are composed, their habits and character 
most generally are that of industrious, sober, and enterpris 
ing men; those of the Middie and Southern States are 
more made up of foreigners, especially Scotch, English, 
and Irish; their propensities are more irregular, and require 
stricter discipline to keep them in any reasonable order; 
and when su kept are generally good seamen, brave and 
skillful. 

In illustration of what I have here stated, I could furnish 
very many examples, but it would render this paper too 


| long and perhaps inconvenient to the Department. 


I therefore have the honor to remain your cbedient ser- 
vant, very respectfully, CHAS. STEWART. 
To the Hon. Wa. Batiuarp Preston, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator will give way, 
as the usual hour of adjournment has arrived, | 
will move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. MALLORY assented. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 


| journed. 


of the former allowance produces that effect; neither does it || 


seem from the record Of punishments furnished to the De- | 


partment to have been arrested in any measure under the 
reduction it has undergone ; while at the same time it has 
given rise to more punishment, through the propensity to 
smuggle iton board of our vesseis, induced by the strong 
desire to have it. it therefore appears to me that the fur- 
ther reduction will only increase that desire, and augment 
the effortsto procure it clandestinely ; hence, as it will be 
smuggled in larger quantities than now issued, drunkenness 
will be increased. ‘To those who do not comprehend the 
elaracter of sailors, this may appear paradoxical; but to 
those who do know, when influenced by their strong propen- 
sities for rum and tobacco, it will be “ clear and indisputa- 
ble.”’ 

In the earlier stages of our Navy, efforts were made to 
abolish the spirit-ration by substituting porter and beer in 
casks; but it was found not to answer, and drunkenness 
stil occurred. Some of the men refused the substitute 
altogether. In the hot latitudes it fermented, and burst the 
casks; it got stale and sometimes sour. It could not be 
procured at all places resorted to for supplies; and it was 
found inconvenient to take in the requisite quantity, be- 
cause of the great space required, and which would some- 
times exclude more important stores; it therefore entirely 
failed, and was obliged to be abandoned. Since that period 
I believe a substitute has scarcely been thought of, and per- 
haps none could be found calculated to satisfy the ship’s 
company. 

At this Jate period of naval history it would be diffi- 
cult to discover the origin of the introduction of spirits as a 
component part of the ration into the Navies of Europe; it 
seems they always had and still have such an allowance, 
It is, however, varied in kind, so as to suit the habits of 
those of their own seamen, and the policy of the respective 
Governments who allow its use, in rendering it subservient 
to the various products of their country or colonies. Eng- 
land furnished rum from its West India colonies, Holland 
furnished gin, France issues one day wine and the next 
brandy alternately, Sweden and Denmark rum from their 
colon es, &e. 

All persons who have been much at sea are aware of the 
impossibility of keeping up a supply of good or pure water. 
Sometimes it is brackish, at others ropy and putrid, and of- 
tentimes, from long confinement in close vessels, it is found 
in a state of decomposition, and any fixed air it originally 
coutained wholly separated and expelled. In the hot lati- 
tudes it becomes in heated holds of vessels so warm that 
the stomach will almost reject it; and in the higher Jati- 
tudes, as cold and chilling as the northers; thus the almost 
daily varying of cruising ships’ positions brings with it a 
like variance in the water, and from those circumstances 
oftentimes deprives the water of its refreshing qualities. 
This may have originated the issue of the spirit-ration in 
Vessels of war, as a means of ameliorating this essential 
article of life amongst those who go down to the seas in 
great ships. I know that, in addition, (from experience,) 
to be sometimes absolutely essential to the sustaining the 
energies of the men, when great efforts are to be made un- 
der emergencies, or to sustain them from sinking entirely 
after great physical exertion, influenced by excessive ex- 
Citement. 

If, therefore, it in any measure, form an essential to a 
sailor’s comforts, (of which he has so few at sea,) why, 
then, should the very many be deprived of it, because two 
or three per cent. of the whole number will, when an op- 
portunity offers, abuse themselves and their service through 
an inordinate use of it? This would seem like punishing 
the many good men for the faults of the few. Besides, 
when a reasonable quantity is furnished, the dread of losing 
that for a part or the whole of a cruise aids materially 
1a cheeking habits of drunkenness on shipboard, and long 
restraint to a quantity only which will comfort and not in- | 
toxicate, J apprehend, will do more for reasonable reform- | 
ation than the sudden deprivation and entire interdiction of | 
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Tuurspay, January 15, 1852. 
The Senate having again taken up the subject— 


Mr. MALLORY said: Mr. President, I have 


| on several occasions during this discussion, alluded 


| Ordination among the persons composing ships’ companies? | 


| alacrity and cheerfulness? 


to facts in support of opinions which | have ad- 
vanced to meet the suggestions of the honorable 
Senator from New Jersey. These facts are in 
yart contained in a public document which is now 
ying upon the tables of Senators, and from which 
I will occupy the attention of the Senate in making 
some quotations, as | desire these facts to go be- 
fore the country. It is from the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy,a communication furnished 
us in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, 
of the 19th of December, 1850, on the subject of 
corporal punishment in the Navy, and the revision 
of the regulations for the better government of the 
Navy. We find that the Secretary propounded 
to the officers named in the circular, the following 
interrogatories: , 


“1st. What has been the effect upon the recruiting ser 
vice? Is it found that a better class of persons is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service ? 

2d. What has been the effect upon discipline and sub- 


*© 3d. Do the crews of vessels of war evince more or less 


Are the orders of officers more 
or less promptly obeyed? 

**4th. Are there any effectual means by which the badly- 
disposed persons on board ship, can be restrained ? 

**Sth. Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ?” 

The parties who have responded to these inter- 
rogatories are: 

Commodores G. C. Read, C. S. McCauley, J. 
H. Aulick, F. A. Parker, J. Downes. 

Captains W. D. Salter, 8. H. Stringham, J. 
M. Melntosh, J. Tatnall, W. Inman, E. A. F. 
Lavalette. 

Commanders J. L. Saunders, J. B. Hull, J. 
Kelly, S. B. Wilson, F. Engle, C. Lowndes, J 
T. Gerry, S. F. Dupont, T. J. Manning, T. O 
Selfridge, H. Y. Purviance. 

Lieutenant Commanding John Manning. 

1 will read an extract from the answer to the 
circular, furnished by James T. Gerry, the officer 
in command of the United States receiving ship 
Ohio, in the harbor of Boston. It will be remem- 
bered that as the commander of a receiving ship 
in port, he has much better opportunities of judging 


of the efficiency or inefficiency of the system of 


flogging than a sea-going master; and he says: 


‘Even under these favorable circumstances, insubordi- 
nation, particularly among recruits for genera) service, is 


| becoming more common, and an impression seems to be ra- 
| pidly pervading the whole naval service, that men are inde- 


pendent of the immediate control of their officers, and can 
obey their orders at pleasure, or disobey them with impunity. 
During my experience in the Navy, I have always found the 
best state of discipline where punishment of offenders was 
Inost prompt, and inflicted with the most formality; its fre- 
queney was less necessary ; its influence more durable, and 
hence the efficiency of the service was greatly promoted. 
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“A certain class of reckless men will always be found in 
the Navy, and, if kept under proper subjection. will rm 
their duty cheerfully in a satisfaefory manner, and not impose 
extra servi@e upon the more orderly and obedient; to such, 
corporal punishment is wlostly confined, and seems indis 
pensable. 

“To meet these cases, the system of irregular courts 
martial, having the power to inflict flogging to a Hmited ex 


pert 





tent tor minor offences, would, in my opinion, enable 
otticers to preserve a more heathful state of discipline, and 
render the Navy in all respects more efficient than at present, 
When there is no adequate punishment for such offences, 


and consequently all prestige of discipline is inevitably de 
stroved. 

* In reply to the first question, I think the effect upon the 
recruiting service has been bad in 
requires a much longer time to « 
induced to euter the servi ire generally of 
inierior to that which formerly entered the Navy 

‘**In reply to the second question, | think the effeet upon 
discipline and subordination is too o to admit of a 


every respect itnow 
pa crew, and the persons 


naval a class 





VIOus 


doubt, and decidedly subversive of both 
‘In reply to the third question, four ships-ef-war have 
arrived at this port from foreign stations since the new sys 


tem Went into operation, and trom personal obs« 


is my linpression there is less alacrity and cheer 
the pertorimance vf duty. The orders of officers are 
with contempt more frequently, and obeyed less 
now than formerly. 

“In reply to tl e fi urth question, I think there ar 


rvation, it 
line n 
treated 
promptly 
no efivet 
tual means by which the badly-disposed persons on board 
ship can be restrained under the present system. Cor 
ment is a trifling punishment to such per ind while 
they enjoy a respite from work, innocent men actually suffer 
by having the ouus of duty imposed upon them. The effi 
ciency of the vessel is also materially injured by the eo 
finementof men whose con it drilling is indispensable to 
constitute a well regulated man-of-war. 

* In reply to the fitth question, I must consider all vessela 
in the Navy less efficient since the abolishment of flogging 
by act of Congress, and that they mitinve uanl 
a different class of person : profession 
than those now found of every nation, and im ever 
the world, whose re« 
tinct. but 
dates.”’ 


Commandant W. D. Salter, from the New York 
Navy-Yard, under date of the 2ist July, 1851, re- 
plies thus: 


20ns, 


} 


sta 


will so « 


embrace the sailor’ 
y partot 
«i them a dis 


eariest 


Kless lite has constitute 
similar class of beings 


gs, from miaritime 


‘ To the first question, I have to state that the effect upon 
the recruiting service is, that we have great difficulty in pro 
curing good men for the Navy, but few offering to entist, 
excepting such as are unable to procure employment in the 
merchant service, and foreigners of all nations, particularly 
English, who are generally the most insubordinate and 
worthless found ina crew of an American man-of-war 

“ The seaman who properly appreciates his situation and 
position in a man-ot-war, is deterred from entering the 
naval servic? there being no eummaryv 
punishment authorized by law, in cases of an emergent 
nature, andthe only means left to the officers being that of 
placing the offender in confinement, hence throwing extrn 
duty on those who are disposed to perform their part of the 
contract with the Government, while the shkulh is relieved 
from that duty by the only course or manner left to punish 
him for insubordination, disobedience of orders, veglh ot of 
duty, or any other deviation from or violation of the rules of 
discipline. 

** Itis not found that a better class of persons is now in 
duced to enter the naval service; on the contrary, just the 
reverse, 

** Question 2. So far as has come within my knowledge, 
from the statements made to me by officers in command of 
vessels of war and store-ships which have arrived at this 
station, | would anawer, that discipline and subordination 
have not been preserved since the abolishment of flogging, 
and that the knowledge of the disuse of that custom had a 
marked effect upon the crew of a frigate which arrived at 
this port in November last. The day before her arrival, 
(the law not being known on board,) punishment with the 
cat was inflicted, and the crew were in a good state of dis 
cipline until the vessel hauled in to the wharf, when a change 
took place immediately on the men being informed of the 
recent act of Congress, which showed the inefficiency of 
the laws for the government of the Navy, as they now 
stand. The crew of the frigate Brandywine were in a state 
of open mutiny on the arrival of that ship, and the com 
mander of the frigate Constitution has already reported to 
the Department the insubordinate state of his crew, as 4 
reason tor not complying with the order to take the ship to 
Boston. x 

‘ Question 3. I have not the means of replying fully to 
this question, but from the reports made to me, I should 
judge that the orders of the officers are less promptly obey i. 

“Question 4. I know of no other means on board ship of 
restraining the badly disposed, than by confinement; atl 
this practice must, it is obvious, be very inconvenient om 
many occasions. It may happen that at a time when the 
services of all on board ship are required, either in action, 
or for the preservation of the vessel, a portion of the crew 
may be in irons for offences against the laws; what re- 
source, then, has the commander, when their services are 
most needed, but to let loose the vicious and ineubordinate ? 
who, if they see fit, may then refuse to do duty, and thas 
jeopardize the safety of the ship and the lives ef all on 
board; and all this the result of the mistaken philanthropy 
of our law-makers. I do not hesitate to say that the Navy 
would be improved by the restoration of the only means that 
can well be made available on board ship, for the suppression 
of crime, insubordination, mutiny, &c., viz: that of author- 
Ones commander to inflict corporal punishment. 


nm consequence ol 


« Question 5. I consider the vessels of the Navy Jess 
efficient than they were formerly, the cause of which is 
apparent to the most superficial observer who is acquainted 
with the routine of a well-reguiated man-of war. 
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«To my certain knowledge, many good men have refused 
to enter the service, as the law now is, and have given the 
same reason at the rendezvous. The wages in the merchant 
service being much greater, they seek employment in that 
branch of our marine, or procuye some other service on 
shore. 

‘The old laws for the Navy I consider ample, and afford 
sufficient authority to the commander to govern and control 
his ship and crew in a proper manner, and to the seamen 
are much more satisfactory than the present. ”’ 


Commander F. Engle, from the United States 
Naval Rendezvous, New York, July 18th, 1851, 
says: 

“[ know nothing of greater importance, as far as the 
honor of our country is concerned. 
successful on the ocean. Our ambitious Republic will 
hear of nothing short of success. To fulfill her demands, 
we must have discipline; without it, a ship is a most un- 
fortunate command. Both in the fight and in the gale, we 
must have implicit obedience to insure success or safety. 


An undisciplined ship can be told by a seaman as far as the || ; ; : 
|| enses of desertion ; but the effect otherwise has been deci- 


giass can range. So, sir, if we are to have a navy, a suc- 
cessful navy, we must not stand on trifles: to make our 
ships worthy of the flag they wear, we must have disci- 
pline, and to insure it corporal punishmentis indispensable. 
It should be regulated by law, and inflicted only by order 
of the captain, and in presence of the crew. The certainty 
of it keeps the well-disposed steady, and the disorderly 
within bounds. 

**T commanded the Princeton through all the Mexican 
war: her reports will show that flogging was seldom re- 
sorted to; On an average, not more than four men quarterly. 
[ never approached the gangway, to direct punishment, 
without feelings of sorrow, and would most willingly have 
substituted any other punishment. But I know of none to 
recommend to you. 

** Ours is a service of quickness; of constant readiness. 
The person who excels, is he who is off-tand, who decides 
quick, and acts quicker. 
ciplined ship, from truck to keelson; and is the reason 
why summary punishment is so useful. Properly admin- 
istered, it is a check and a lesson not to be forgotten. 

‘It would be well enough to have people understand 
that there are but about twelve men in a sloop-of-war, and 
twenty in a frigate, who are punished by the cat; these are 
bad and ungovernable. ‘Two thirds of the crew of a ship 


are treated as brothers—with a kindness and familiarity | 


which would very much surprise those who have listened 


This principle governs the dis- | 


} , d 1 
| each other, and in many instances to the service, they are 
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less likely to engage in acts of insubordination, than at a 


| future period of their enlistinent. 


We are bound to be | 


‘*T will now answer the several questions in the order 


| in which they are proposed. 


‘« First. What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
service? Is it found that a better class of men is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service? 


ishment in the Navy—Mr. Mallory. 


“The number of recruits daily received from the rendez- | 


vous for the last several months, has been less in proportion 


| than at former periods, and it does not appear that a better 


class of men is nOW enlisted; on the contrary, it is evident 
that the men received for some time past, are generally of 
an inferior character, both in regard to their physical con- 
dition and capacity as seamen. This may be attributed, 
and perhaps very properly, to the searcity of seamen which 
has prevailed for some time, and the higher rate of wages 


| paid for those of a better class in the merchant service. 


‘¢ Second. ‘ What has been the effect upon discipline and 
subordination among persons composing ships’ companies ?” 
«There has been no overt act of insubordination, or gross 
violation of diseipline on board of this ship, except in some 


dedly unfavorable, as is frequently manifested by the man- | 
ner and bearing of the men towards their officers—conduct | 


| alacrity and cheerfulness? 


utterly subversive of good order and discipline. 

‘¢ Third. ‘Do the crews of ships of war evince more or less 
Are the orders of officers more 
or less promptly obeved ?? ; 

“There is evidently, even on board this ship, less alacrity 


| and prompt obedience to orders than heretofore, evinced by 


| Tam unable to say. 


an indifference and inattention to erders when called upon, 
especially by junior or petty officers, to perform the ordinary 


| duties of the ship; frequent instances of this nature occur, 


being a source of annoyance and complaint both to officers 
and the better disposed men. 

‘¢ Fourth. ‘Are there any effectual means by which the 
badly-disposed persons on board ship may be restrained?’ 

‘¢ Various means have been proposed, and, I believe, re- 
sorted to, but with what result on board of sea going ships 
On board of this ship, partly for the 
reasons before stated, there is seldom Occasion to resort to 


| more severe punishment than confinement, or, in case of 


to the gross attacks which have been made on the naval | 


service. 
**T submit my answers to the several questions: 
** Answer to question 1.—There is no change for the bet- 


any of the crew proper, a disreputable discharge. 


confining delinquents, without injury to health or inconve- 
nience from loss of service. It is not so, however, on board 
of sea-going vessels, where the services of all are necessary, 
and where they have not the means of confining men in 


More- | 
| over, there is ample means and sufficient space, for securely 


such a manner as to render it effectual asa punishment, | 


without danger of perhaps permanently injuring the health 


|| of those confined. | 
*¢ All who are familiar with the subject, must agree as to | 


wr. The men, now, are not equal to what they were when |! 
I recruited in 1836. Prime seamen are not apt to go where | 
there is a probability of insubordination ; or where the || 


worthless have the same treatment as the good. 

** Answer to questions 2 and 3.—I cannot answer these, 
not having had a command since the law forbidding flog- 
ging has been enforced. 

“* Answer to question 4.—I know of no ‘ effectual means 


by which the badly-disposed persons on board ship can be | 
Placing men in irons, and under charge of a | ; 
| only to be controlled and restrained through the fear of 


restrained.’ 
sentinel, is no punishment; nor is it intended to be. 
Drunken men are placed there for safety, to keep them 
from falling down the hatchways. Others are there to 
‘ cool off ;’ so that, when brought before the captain, time 
will have passed, and the evidence be more clearly and 
temperately given. There is no place in a ship of-war 


where a man can be confined for punishment, without se- | 


riously injuring his health. I repeat, that I am opposed to 
corporal punishment, provided a substitute can be found. 
But, sir, [ sincerely believe that no ship cau come out of a 
fight, with honor to the flag of her country, without being 
in a high state of discipline. 
be used, when the case demands it. 

** Answer to question 5.—There is no doubt in my mind, 
that our vessels are ‘less efficient since the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy.’ No officer is disposed to drill a 
crew, unless he can have his orders obeyed. Therefore, 
negligence prevails ; and disgrace and {defeat will be the 
consequence. 

‘* Tf the law had been in force when I commanded the 
Princeton, her usefulness in the Gulf would have been de- 
stroyed ; her crew was reduced one third, by sickness and 
hard work ; so, if [ had been compelled to punish the men 
by confinement, [ never could have coaled at Pensacola: 


nor could [ have met the requirements of the Commodore, | 


who could name not only the day, but the hour, of her 
arrival, from Pensacola, at Vera Cruz. 

** It was a standing order, that no boat should leave the 
ship, when coaling. We could not spare the men.” 


Commander S. B. Wilson, from the United 
States receiving ship North Carolina, New York, 
July 22, 1851, says: 


*T will premise that, as I have no reliable information in 
regard to the effect produced on board of other ships, my 
answers to the several questions will be confined princi- 
pally to what has come under my observation, in reference 
to the subject, on board of this ship, which, it will be per- 
ceived, can scarcely be considered, a fair test of the ques- 
fon, inasmuch as the situation of men here, is very dif- 
ferent from what it is on board of sea going ships. 

“The crews of receiving ships are enlisted but for one 
year, and as satisfactory testimonials of character are 
usually required of them, an opportunity is afforded of se- 
tecting a better class of men, than when enlisted at the 
rendezvous for * general service,’ where they are on most 
occasions received without reference to character. 
are also many inducements to 
on board of sea-going ships, to which may be ascribed 
perhaps, the better condition of men generally on board of 
receiving ships. The recruits are o t 
and when first joining, 


good conduct, not available 





! n board for a short time, | 
being strangers to the ship and to || 


There | 


j 
| 


the necessity of some stringent means, by which the evil- 
disposed may be restrained, but none, that I am aware of, 


have been suggested as an effectual substitute for the mode | 
of punishment formerly in use: nor am I prepared to offer | 
one, being satisfied, from long experience in sueh matters, | 


that none other can be resorted to on board ships of war, 
likely to have the desired effect, or none more humane and 


salutary when administered under wholesome and proper || 


restrictions. Itis well known of what discordant materiafs 
ships’ companies are usually composed; many of them are 


prompt and severe punishment. 
“Fifth. ‘Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient, 


| since the abolishing of flogging in the Navy?? 


‘T am not prepared to answer this question from any 
knowledge I have of the effect produced on board of sea- 
going ships, where only it can be fairly tested; but it may 


| readily be understood that, with less authority and power 


| ficiency of a ship of war must of necessity be seriously im- | 


And, to be so, the lush must || 


to enforce a strict and prompt obedience to orders, the ef- 


paired.”’ 
Commander John L. Saunders, from the receiv- 


ing ship Pennsylvania, July 24, 1851, says: 


| service? 


“Sir: To the interrogatories contained in vour cireular 
of the 5th ultimo, I have the honor to submit the following 
reply: 

tc First. ‘ What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
Is it found that a better class of persons is now 
induced to enter the naval service ?’ 

** No officer has had a better opportunity, perhaps, than 
myself, of noticing the effect of the abolition of corporal 
punishment upon the recruiting service: from the fact that 
nine tenths of the men recruited on all the stations since the 
passage of the law, have passed through this ship. I am 
prepared unhesitatingly to say, that a vastly inferior class 
are now to be found on board our ships: mostly foreigners, 
lawless in the extreme! 

‘Rarely do we now see the familiar faces of the old 


‘ stand-byes’ of the service—our native-born seamen, who | 


were completely identified with the interest of the Navy— 


these persons have been driven from the service ; but the | 


other day, I heard one of those individuals say, while en- 
gaged in work not properly his own, but unable to obtain 
the assistance of the worthless around him: ‘ That he had 
rather be in hell than on board an .@merican man-of war 


| under the present system. That the willing men were 
| worked to death; and that matters, he feared, would never 


be better unless the ‘ cats’ were restored.’ Thisis the opin- 
ion of most of the good men with whom I have conversed. 
“Secondly. ‘ What has been the effect upon discipline and 
subordination among persons composing ships’ companies ?? 
‘¢ Injurious in the extreme! The men seem to lose sight 
of the fact, that the officers have been left without a substi- 


| tute for flogging, and have themselves to devise means for 


the support of discipline ; they fancy the modes adopted are 


| intended only to annoy and harass them, and consequently 


have arrayed themselves against their officers as their natural 
enemies, and become much more insubordinate than for- 


rly. 
“ Thirdly. ‘ Do the crews of vessels of war evince more or 
less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers 
more or less promptly obeyed?’ 


“They appear much more dissatisfied and com 
and there is evidently a hesitancy and disinelinatioy 0 obey 
any and every order given them. T'wice since [ havo 
commanded this ship, and sinee the abolition of corporal 
punishment, have a portion of the marine guard been turned 
| out to enforce, at the point of the bayonet, the legal ang 

proper orders of their officers; a necessity which [ hay, 

never before seen arise in forty years service. Time would 
fail to mention the hundreds of instanees of insubordination 
that have fallen under my observation. 
* Fourthly. ‘Are there any effectual means by which 
badly-disposed persons on board ship can be restrained > 
‘All the means which I have seen tried only tend to irritate 
and make the men more stubborn and insuberdinate. That 
you may form some idea of the class of persons with who 
we have to do, and to show the effet of ‘ ignominious dix. 
charges,’ [ will relate a circumstance which recently oo 
curred in presence of the assembled crew. A man nameg 
McCaddan, brought home in the St. Louis nnder sentence of 
court-martial, was by your order discharged in disgrace fro, 
this ship. Upon landing abreast of the ship he was greeteg 
by a portion of the erew of the St. Louis with three hearty 
cheers, followed by three groans for the ship, placed in 4 
carriage and driven off in triumph, exclaiming as they wey: 
off, ‘You have done nothing disgraceful; you have only 
licked an officer, which we will all do if the opportunity 
offers.’ As a further illustration of the effect of this mode 
| of gunishment, I will mention the fact, that one of the 
crew of the John Adams, an excellent seaman, applied to 
' Commander Barron for a ‘ disgraceful discharge!’ | know 
of no remedy other than the old and well-tried one of the 
‘ cats *—the instrument that placed and sustained our gaj- 
lant little Navy upon an equality in discipline with any 
other upon the globe! F 

“ Fifthly. ‘ Are the vessels of the Navy more or Tess effi- 
cient since the abolition of flogging ?’ 

‘< To this interrogatory I am not prepared to give a decisive 
| answer, from the fact of my not having been to sea since 

the passage of the Jaw. I cannot for a moment imagine, 

from any experience here, however, that they are at «lj 
efficient ; and from accounts abroad, and the condition of 
those recently returned, I am confident in the opinion.” 


Commandant Downes, from the Commandant’s 
Office, Navy-Yard Boston, July 26, 1851, says: 
“Sir: In compliance with the wishes of the Department, 
in the circular of the Sth June last, to furnish as much in 
| detail as practicable my views of the effects produced in the 
naval service by the abolishment of flogging in the Navy, 
and proposing a series of questions for my consideration, 
| and answers thereto, I would remark, that not having been 
at sea since the law abolishing corporal punishment went 
into operation, I can only judge of its effeets on the service 
| from the apparent little control the officers of ships arriving 
here to be paid off have over their crews. I have wit- 
nessed among them a general spirit of insubordination and 
indifference in the discharge of their duties. About fifteen 
hundred men have arrived here and been paid off within the 
| last two years, and I have experienced more difficulty with 
them than ever before with the thousands that I have here- 
tofore seen paid off and discharged. 

‘In answer to the first question in the cireular— What 
has been the effect upon the recruiting service ?’—I would 
| state, as my opinion, that it has driven many of the elass of 
seamen from the service. I have the fact from themselves, 
and when I have asked them why they did not return to 
the service, their answer has uniformly been, ‘ There is no 
flogging now ;’ and the good men will have to do all the 
duty, whilst the ill-disposed are confined below, where they 
prefer to be rather than to being exposed to bad weather on 
deck. Formerly the bad men were kept to their duty from 
the dread of the cat, while the good seaman had no fear of 
being punished. I think it very certain that not one man 
has been induced to enter the naval service in consequence 
of the abolishment of flogging; but, on the contrary, that 
many have avoided it for that reason. 

‘<In answer to the third question—‘ Do the crews of ves- 
se]s of war evinee more or less alacrity and cheerfulness: 
and are the orders of the officers more or less promptly 
| obeyed ?’—I would remark, that as far as they have coine 

under my observation, much less so now than previous to 
the abolition of flogging. 
‘In answer to the fourth question—‘ Are there any ef- 
fectual means by which the badly-disposed persons on 
| board ship can be restrained ??—I would remark, the ships 
of war when at sea are at all times expected to be in readi- 
ness for immediate action, which cannot be the case if 
many of her crew are in confinement. To insure efficiency 
in ships of war at sea, prompt punishment should follow 
offences. In port, confinement may be resorted to; but at 
sea I know of no punishment, except corporal, that will 
|| effectually keep badly-disposed persons under the proper 
and necessary restraint. This might be authorized under 
the sentence of a court of three officers, ordered by the 
commander of the ship, for small offences, restricted to 
slight punishment. us 

“To the fifth question— Are the vessels of the Navy 
more or less efficient since the abolishment of flogging i" 
the Navy ?’—1 would remark, that this question is already 
answered in the preliminary remarks of this communica- 
tion; but I repeat, that from my observation on the condi- 
tion of vessels arriving here, they are far Jess efficient than 
before the abolition of flogging.” 


Captain S. H. Stringham, from the Command- 
ant’s Office, Navy-Yard, Gosport, August 23, 
1851, says, in reply to the interrogatories: 

To the first—No. The recruits received from the ren- 
dezvous at this and from the Northern stations since the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy, have been found far 
inferior to those who comprised the crews of our ships pre- 
vious to the passage of that act. 

“ To the second—From personal observation | am unable 
to say, but from official reports made to me by commanders 
of vessels at this station and under my command, the abro- 
gation of punishment by flogging has had a most unbappy 
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effect upon the discipline and subordination of ships’ com- | 


pam thethird—Cannot say from personal knowledge ; but 


from information derived from officers attached to sea-going 
ships, | am justified in answering no, emphatically. 


« To the fourth—None, in my opinion, except a restora- | 


tion of authority te punish by flegging for certain specified 
offences ; the offence and extent ot punishment inflicted to 
be entered in the log as formerly, and regularly reported to 
the Department. In connection with this I would remark, 
that trom free and unrestrained conversations with many 
of our worthy and reliable seamen, I am satisfied that the 
mass of them are unanimous in the wish that the law pro- 
pibiting flogging be repealed.’’ 


Commander Thomas O. Selfridge, under date of | 


Boston, Massachusetts, September 6, 1851, says: 


«“ Sir: In reply to the circular from the Department of 
June Sth, I have the honor to state, that the effects of the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy are a subversion of ef- 
ficient discipline, and the infliction of a direct injury on the 
better portion of a ship’s company. — 

“These conclusions are drawn from my knowledge of 
the character of seamen, generally; trom having served 
much on board large ships-of-war, where a more vigorous 
course of discipline is required than in small vessels, and 
from the universal opinion of intelligent seamen, who have 
served many years in the Navy. 


‘+ Since the passage of the act abolishing corporal punish- 


ment, I have taken especial pains to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible on this subject, from those who have served 
in the Navy previous to, and since flogging was abolished. 
In every instance of inquiry, seamen of intelligence have 
told me, that they much preferred the service as it was, than 
asitis. That they considered flogging, or rather the power 
to flog, essential to the preservation of discipline, order and 
social comfurt : that now the good men of a ship were of 
necessity obliged to perform much of the labor of the idle 
and profligate, who care but little for the punishment of 
confinement or other mild penalties. 

“These opinions from this class of sailors, } conceive to 
present an unanswerable argument in favor of the system 
of corporal punishment. 


“ As T have not been afloat since flogging was abolished, | 


[am unable to answer any of the queries embraced in the 
circular but the first, which relates to the effect it has had 
on the recruiting service. To this I have to say, that the 
abolishment of flogging has had ho perceptible influence on 
the recruiting service. Neither has it induced a better class 
of persons to enter the naval service.” 


Captain James M. MelIntosh writes from on 
board the ** United States frigate Congress,’’ Rio 
de Janeiro, August 5, 1851, and thus answers the 
interrogatories: 

“1. What has been the effect on the recruiting service ? 


Is it found that a better class of persons is induced to enter | 


the naval service? 


“ Answer.—My ship’s company having enlisted previous | 
5 p f p 


to the passage of the law, I am unable, from my own expe- 
rience, to judge; but from the representations of the offi- 
cers of our ships, who have touched at this port since the 
passage of the law, I am of the opinion that no advantage 
has been obtained to the service 1n the character of the men 
enlisted, but perhaps the worst. 

“2. What has been the effect upon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons composing ships’ companies ? 

“ Answer.—I do not conceive a sufficient time has yet 
elapsed to fairly test this question; so far, this ship has 
been kept in good order and good discipline, but I do not 
consider the new system can be judged of from that fact. 
The ship sailed under the old jaw, and I conceive a moral 
control was gained at the commencement by a firm and de- 


was, and never will be, a ship of war without some of the 


| most desperate and worthless characters on board, until 


there can be some change made in the manner of enlisting 
our men. You are, therefore, compelled to feel, when- 
ever a disposition is evinced to be insuberdinate or disobe- 
dient, that it may manifest itself in such numbers as to 


| make it a most serious matter and difficult to control. ex- 


cept by resorting to most forcible and painful means. ‘This, 
| believe, might be avoided by restoring to courts-martial 
the power of punishment by flogging; and in case of a 
slip cruising alone, to authorize a drumhead or capstan 
court, prohibiting the latter from exceeding one dozen 
lashes for any offence. With the means I have now in 


| torce for punishing offenders, with this additional security, 


{ should have no doubt as to a most favorable result; but 
some punishment, more than | now possess, | believe to be 
necessary to insure good and wholesome discipline in the 
service generally. ‘This ship, I repeat, is now in order and 


| good discipline ; but there are circumstances of daily oc- 


currence which indicate that I may have, as other officers 
already have had, cause, before the termination of the 


| cruise, to regret the too hasty legislation of our law-ma 


kers.”’ 

Commander Charles Lowndes, from the Balti- 
more Rendezvous, September 12, 1851, replies 
thus: 


“Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
circular, dated Navy Department, June 5, 1851, in which 
I am directed to turnish the Departinent with my views ot 
the efiect prodyced on the naval service by the abolishment 
of tlogging in the Navy, and particularly on the following 
subjects, viz: Ist. What has been the effect on the recruit- 
ing service? I[s it found that a better class of persons is 
now induced to enter the naval service ? 

“In reply thereto, I have to state that it has not been 
found, at this rendezvous, that a better class of persons is 
now induced to enter the naval service. Since the abolish 
ment of flogging in the Navy, we have not recruited as 
many seamen and ordinary seamen, in the same space of 
tune, as formerly, which may be attributed to the searcity 
of that class of mer in the port of Baltimore, and the 
demand for them in the merchant service. The only effect 
upon the recruiting service, caused by the abolishment of 
tiogging in the Navy, seems to be an increased desire on the 
part of landsimen to enlist. 

**As L have not been afloat, nor attached to a receiving 


| Vessel or navy-yard, since the passage of the law abolishing 


flogging in the Navy, [ can furnish the Department with no 
injormauon in relauon to the second, third, and fifth inter- 
rogatories. 

‘** In reply to the fourth question—Are there any effectual 
means by which the badly-disposed persons on board a ship 
can be restrained? I must give itas my opinion, that the 
lash, judiciously applied, is the only etlectual means 
by which badly disposed persons on board ship can be 
restrained and the discipline of the service maintained. 
Solitary confinement might be a substitute, if it could be 
effectually resorted to. “in a warm climate it would be at- 
tended with dangerous consequences, thereby seriously 
injuring the health of the prisoners, and in a very short 


|| time rendering their discharge absojutely necessary. All 


cided course with all offenders, which, while the power ex- | 


isted, convinced the men that crimes and offences would be 
punished, and which rendered afew examples sufficient. I 
had hopes, for some time after the abolishment of the lash 
by Congress, and which was abolished by me for two 
months previous to the passage of the law, for I saw it was 
inevitable, and I desired to be prepared for it, if possible— 
that discipline might be preserved without it, and I had so 
expressed myself in my letters to my friends; these hopes 
have not yet been entirely dissipated, but I am forced to ac- 
knowledge to you, sir, that I am not free from anxiety and 
apprehension, from causes which will be further touched 
on ina subsequent part of this letter. 

“3. Do the crews of vessels of war evince more or less 
alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more 
or less promptly obeyed ? 


“dnswer.—My present experience of the new system | 
Will not justify my saying there has been any change in the | 


alacrity or promptness in obeying orders. I see no im- 


provement, certainly. 


“4. Are there any effectual means by which the badly 


disposed persons on board ships can be restrained ? 


“Answer.—None, except constant confinement: their | 


services are then lost to the Government, while they are 
paid and subsisted by it. 
_*3. Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ? 
‘‘Answer.—I do not consider this ship more efficient this 
moment than other ships I have commanded under the old 
system. 
period, been in discipline, and admitted, by all foreign offi- 
cers who have visited her, to be in good order. 
> * * 


® * + * 


“In my answer to your second query, I have frankly 
stated that I am not without anxiety as to the ultimate re- 
sult of the new system: permit me now to state the causes 
of this anxiety. The men have discovered, or will very 
s00n discover, that the only punishment for any offence, no 
matter how great, is confinement. They soon learn, too, 
that a great many cannot be confined at one time without 
re hg your ship inefficient, and consequently the evil 

are always working for recruits ; and there never 


As [ have previously observed, she has, up to this | 


milder putishiments are of no avail in preventing drunken 


| hess and other vices found to exist on board vessels of war 


of our Navy. I have tried them, and in every instauce 
have found them inadequate.’’ 


Commander J. B. Hull, from the United States 
Naval Rendezvous, Philadelphia, September 12, 
1851, says: 

** Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
circular of the Department of the Sth June last, desiring my 
views of the effect produced on the naval service by te 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy; aud I beg leave to 
ofier the reason for deterring a reply to it until now, that I 


| might be better able to form an opinion of the effect it has 


had upon the recruiting service: and, as [ have not been 
at sea since the passage of the act, or been placed in any 
situation where i have been enabied to observe its effects 
upon the discipline of the service, I can only reply to the 
first question of the circular, 

During the past year, the enlistments at this rendezvous 


| have been very various—embracing several of the grades 


allowed in the service—requiring, to fill them, a large pro 
portion of men having a mechanical rather than a nautical 
knowledge, or requiring but a limited knowledge of the 
duties of seamen. This may, perhaps, be one reason for 


| the opinion that comparatively a small aumber of the better 
| Class of seamen, Or that class known as ‘ old men-of-wars 


men,’ have offered themselves for the service ; and anotier 


cause may be foundin the fact that greater inducement has 


been offered for them to go into the merchant service, by 
the paymentof higher wages ; and the activity of commerce 


| has produced a great demand for thein. 


** From the above considerations, | have found it difficult 
to form an opinion how far the abolishment of flogging lias 


| Operated to prevent the better class of seamen from enter 


ing the naval! service, as those who are induced by it not 
te enter, would be prevented from coming to the ren- 
dezvous to declare such a determination; but I have un- 
derstood that this feeling exists to a considerable extept, 


|| though | have known but one or two instances of the ex 


pression of it; and the reason assigned was, that they would 
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Commander J.J. Manning, from Charlestown, 
Jefferson county, Virginia, September 15, 1851, 
says: 

“In answer to the circular emanating from the Navy 
Department on the Sth of June last, wherein I am directed 
to furnish, as much in detail as practicable, my views of 
the eflect produced on the naval service by the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy, I have the honor to state: 

“1. That there has been no effect produced upon the 
recruiting service. 

‘As far as my observation and experience go, a better 
class of persons have not been induced to enter the Navy, 
and f think there would be many more worthy applications 
it the law had never been enacted. The general remark 
of seamen with whom I have conversed is, that they now 
preter the merchant service, ‘ for in a man-of-war, we who 
behave ourselves well have all the work to do.’ 

**2. I have had no opportunity of judging the effect upon 
discipline and subordination among the persons composing 
ships’ companies since the passage of the law, my duties 
having been confined to the shore at rendezvous. — 

*3. Lam firmly of the opinion that there is much less 
alacrity exhibited, and consequently less cheerfulness. In 
my experience at sea, I have found no exception to the 
rule, that when the commander is rigid in his discipline, 
and suffers no offence, however trivial, to pass unnoticed, 
there is a greater degree of promptitude display®d. In il- 
lustration of the correctness of these views, | will mention 
one instance which came under my own observation, and 
was made a part of my duty. 

* | went to sea some years since, under a commander who 
carried Out to the letter this seemingly harsh rule. In the 
first two weeks of our cruise the lash was frequently re- 
sorted to, but the men perceiving the determination evi-ced, 
and knowing the consequence of the slightest disobedience 
of orders, became satisfied, and afterwards discharged their 
duties with alacrity and cheerfulness. The lash was dis- 
carded, and this gratifying state of affairs continued until 
our return home. After the men had been paid off and 
discharged, they petitioned in a body to reénter for the same 
ship for another cruise with the same officers. ”’ 


Captain William Inman, from on board the 
United States frigate Susquehanna, Rio de Janei- 
ro, August 8, 1851, replies to the interrogatories 
thus: 


‘*1. «What bas been the effect on the recruiting service ? 
Is it found that a better class of persons is induced to enter 
the naval service ?? 

“ “Inswer.—lI do not think that the effect on the recruiting 
service has been for the better, for I have not found that a 
better class of persons is induced to enter the service. 

“2. * What has been the effect upon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons composing ships’ companies ?? 

** Answer.—After diligent observation and comparison, I 
think that the effect is injurious to discipline, and that there 
is less proper subordination among the persons named in 
this question. 

** 3. * Do the crews of vessels of warevince mere or less 
alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more 
or Jess promptly obeyed ?? 

‘+ Answer.—lI find less alacrity, without greater cheerful- 
ness. I think the orders of the officers are less promptly 
obeyed. 

“4. * Are there any effectual means by which the badly- 
disposed persons on beard ships can be restrained ?’ 

** Answer.—I know of no effectual means of restraining 
such persons, which does not impair the efficiency of the 
vesse! 

‘* 5. § Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ?’ 

“ Answer.—l consider that the vessels of the Navy, which 
[have had the opportunity to observe, are less efficient 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy 

*¢ Asitis the tirst occasion on which J have had the bonor 
to address the Department on this subject, [ ask its indul- 
gence for the following remarks—the Department being 
aware that my command, under the present law, bas been 
held since December last. 

* When I commanded under the existence of the Jaw au- 
thorizing flogging in the Navy, that punishment was searcely 
ever used in that vessel, yet all the essentials of discipline 
prevailed among her crew, viz: subordination, alacrity, 
obedience, all proper restraint, good order, and efficiency, 
with the utmost apparent cheerfulness and contentinent. 
From these facts, and previous experience, I infer that the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy, though doubtless 
caused by humane and philanthropic considerations, has in 
etfect produced discontent in the worthy men, because, al 
though they are not the persons intended to be punished, tn 
reality they are inconvenienced by performing, in addition 
to their own, the duty of evil doers, to whom, in almostall 
cases now, confinement (and consequent exemption from 
current duty) is awarded. It will be perceived that these 


| causes must, first, lessen cheerfulness, subordination, and 


be obliged to do the work of the lazy and vicious part of . 


the crew, and that they would not be safe from their malice 
and revenge, owing to their feeling less restraint from the 
fear of punishment. 

“* But little knowledge of the character of men can be ob- 
tained from the short time they are under examination at 
the rendezvous, and they sometimes come with a determi- 
nation to deceive, and have been detected in making false 
statements as to their place of birth, time al sea, and other 
particulars; and an estimate can only be made from ap- 


pearance and manner; but, from my observations on the | 


subject, I have not found ‘ that a better class of persons is 
now induced to enter the naval service,’ ’’ 


alacrity among the crews of our ships, the good men betag 
made to feel punishment inflicted on the bad ; second, they 
injure discipline, because small offences are passed over, 
rather than produce the above effects on the good men; 
third, they lessen efficiency for all the above reasons. 

«* { have ever found in the Navy that prompt and certain 
punishment of offences, prevented, to a great extent, their 
being committed; that such punishment (with proper re- 
strictious and forms) is especially necessary at sea, where 
the system and circumstances must always be widely dif- 
ferent from those on shore.”’ 


Commodore Foxhall A, Parker, commanding 
the Home Squadron, from on board the United 
States flag-ship Saranac, Havana, September 6, 
1851, replies: 

“To the first question propounded in your communica- 
tion, I answer, that not being in the vicinity of reeruiting 


| stations, I cannot state, with certainty, what has been the 


effect on the recruiting service ; but judging from the difi- 
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culties of obtaining men, and those obtained being of a very 
inferior class, 1 am induced to believe that the abolishment 
of flogging in the Navy has had an injurious effect on the 
recruiting service. J 

“<'T'o the second question, [ answer, that the effect upon 
the discipline and subordination of the ship’s company, has 
been been, in my opinion, of the most injurious character, 
so much so usto destroy everything like proper discipline, 
Sor it has sometimes occurred on board this ship that men 


Corporal Punishment in the N 


have refused to perform duty on the most frivolous pre- | 


tences. 


«To the third question, I state that the crews of vessels 


(composing the Home Squadron) evince less alacrity and 
cheerfulness than formerly, and that the orders from officers 
are less promptly obeyed. 

“To the fourth question, I answer, that I know of no 
effectual means (under the existing laws and regulations of 
the Navy) by which the badly-disposed persons on board 
ship can be restrained. 

‘- And to the fifth and last question propounded, I declare 


that the vessels of the Navy, so far as has come within my | 
observation, are far less efficient than before the abolish- 


ment of flogging. 
‘‘ Tn justice to the petty officers, seamen and ordinary 
seamen, I take pleasure in stating that very little complaint 


is made of them for want of proper conduct and obedience | 


to orders: but itis the landsmen and dissolute youths who 
are picked up in our large cities, that create most of the dif 
ficulties which occur on board our ships of war, many of 
whom, no doubt, having been inmates in State prisons and 
penitentiaries.”’ 

+ * * * * 


* * 


Commander H. Y. Purviance, from the United 
States receiving-ship Ontario, under date of Bal- 
timore, September 26, 1851, thus replies: 


“To the first question.—The effect upon the recruiting || 


service on this station, has been extremely injurious. 
have not found that a better class of persons ofier. 
*7J'o the second question.—Since the abolishment of 


We | 


flogging, { have found a strong disposition by the men to | 


lay aside entirely all discipliné and subordination. 

‘© To the third question.—The men do not act with the 
same alacrity and cheerfulness, nor are the orders of tie 
officers obeyed with promptness. : 

‘To the fourth question.—I know of no more effectual 
means by which badly-disposed persons can be restrained. 


‘¢ To the fifth question.—The vessels of the Navy are less | 


efficient since the abolishment of flogging. 

“You may, sir, think me cruel by upholding flogging in 
the naval service, but | have seen many of our oldest cap 
tains adopt every means that could be thouglit of, and they 
have been obliged to fall back to the lash.’’ 


| to make the experiment successful. 


avy—Mr. 


near five hundred men, now abroad, gives this as the opin- 
ion of his crew,—in corroboration of which he quotes the 
words of one of his petty officers, in reference to three of- 
fenders just brought back to the ship:—* Why, it is no use 
to confine these men,’ said the honest old tar, ‘they are 
State’s-prison birds anyhow; they like the irons, sv that 
good men can do their duty. Now, sir, if you put the ques- 
tion up here, to-morrow, to this crew, cator no cat? all but 
about twelve men will say, give the cat; and them twelve are 
the State’s-prison birds.’ A good man, sir, knows he will 
never get a lash on board this ship.’ *'This, { can assure 
you,’ continues the captain, ‘is nearly verbatim of what 
was said, and what I know to be the opinion of my crew. 

** Letit not be supposed this comes from an officer op- 
posed to the abolition of corporal punishment; he avows 
himself boldly in favor of it. Yet he, too, seems to be in 
great dread lest the ship should be kept out beyond the term 
of the crew’s enlistinent, under the present system ; for he 
speaks of dreadful scenes occurring, if this practice be not 
checked. 

** Now, I agree with my gallant friend, the captain, that 
no efforts should be spared tu have our veasels of war back, 
and their crews paid off, befure their three years expire. 
Yet the law which authorizes the detention of crews, in 
order to meet exigencies, is a most salutary and imperative 


one; and these exigencies may arise, and do arise, in peace | 


as well as in war; and if crews, under the present system, | 


cannot be detained without bringing about 
scenes,’ then that system is wholly detective. 
property and thousands of lives might be lost, if a ship of 
war were compelled, under all circumstayces, to litt her 
anchors and sail torhome, when her crew’s times were out. 
** But in reference to this vexed question, Whatever opin- 
ion nay eXist as to the wisdom or expediency of the sudden 


‘ dreadful | 
Millions of } 


repeal, without substitutes, 0: an old statute, under which | 


the Navy had gained its renown, the country, Congress, and 
the Executive will award tull credit to the entire good taith 
with which every ship, now in commission, is endeavoring 
This endeavor not 


enly springs from the known loyalty of the Navy to the | 


will of the nation ; but because, some assertions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, no persons can have a greater desire 
for it to succeed than those very officers by whom, alone, 
the former mode of punishment could be ordered. ‘This 


duty was the most onerous they had to perform; and if | 


any Other system can be devised, less trying to the feelings, 
and atthe same time sufiicient to maintain the order aud 
eiliciency of our ships oi war, no class in the community 
can be more satisfied with the change, than the command- 
ing officers of the Navy. 

**In conclusion, | beg leave to refer to a communication 


| On this subject, now on file in the Department, in reply to 


Commander 8. F. Du Pont, from Philadelphia, | 


September 27, 1851, says: 

‘*Not having been at sea since the passage of the law 
above referred to, my own experience of its effects is ne- 
cessarily very limited. The command of the receiving 
ship at this station, where the men are rarely detained any 


time, Only enables me to answer the first query—* What | 


has been the effect upon the recruiting service? 
tound that a better class of persons is now induced to enter 
the naval service ?? In my Opinion, there has been no im- 
provement in the class of men received froin the rendezvous 
here; and this is the opinion of the first lieutenant of the 


Is it | 


vessel, who has better opportunities of judging than myself, | 
i regretalso to add that desertion has much increased among | 


the reciuits, the Government thereby losing the advance 
for wages paid to them. 

** As relevant to the fourth inquiry, § Are there any effect 
uctl means by which the badly-disposed persons on board 
enn be restrained?’ [ beg leave to furnish an extract from a 
letter recently received trom the commander of one of our 
ships on a distant station—an officer of high standing, who 
seems to have much faith in the ultimate success of the 


experiment, provided substitutes for flogging are authorized | 


by law; though he appears to dread the very possibility of 


being kept out under the present system beyond the period | 


of three years from the enlisting of his crew. After allu- 
ding to some few cases of unruliness, this officer says : 
“And these arise from the defective and insutlicient 
power inthe hands of a commander to maintain discipline 
and administer prompt justice to violated law, and at the 
same tine alleviate the condition of those suffering under 
astate of things which denies prompt investigation, and 
the release or punishment of those charged with offences. 
I have three cases on board this ship, two seamen and a 
marine, which, in my opinion, ought to be investigated by 
court. As the law now is, it will probably be six months 
hefore we shall fall in with the commodore, who alone 
has the power to order a court. In the mean time, the 
men are confined in irons, their services are lost to the 
Government, and if finally proved innocent, they have suf- 
fered a long and wearisome confinement, because no tri 
bunal has been provided to take cognizance of their cases. 
fiad Lthe power to order a court, to consist of any three 
cotumissioned sea officers, (not one of whom is under 
thirty years of age,) with all the forms and regulations of 
a court-martial, the cases referred to would have been set- 
‘tled long ago, and the men either undergoing their pun- 
‘ishment or restored to their duty. A late arrival brings us 
‘the news of the close of the late Congress, and the passage 
‘of the appropriation bills, but [ see nothing on the score of 
* naval discipline.’ 

**'The ditheulty of finding efficient substitutes, consistent 
with humanity, aud satisfactery to the seamen themselves, 
or the sharp but prompt punishment of flogging, was the 
main source of ebjection to the change. To substitute long 
and wasting confinement, with reduced rations—impair- 
ing he constitution ond breaking the spirit of a man—is a 
system especially obaoxious to the character and temper of 
a seaman, and detrimental to the efficiency of ships. Sail- 
ors look upon the experiment as an immunity to the vicious, 
at the expense of the good. In a published letter from the | 
eaptain of one of our large frigates, with a complement of 
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its circular of January 29th, 1550.’? 
Commander J. H Aulick, commanding the 
United States squadron, East India and Chinaseas, 


writes from on board the United States frigate Sus- | 


quehanna, Rio de Janeiro, August 20, 1851, in re- 
ply to the questions in the circular : 


** Question 1.—* What has been the effect on the reeruit- 
ing service? Is it found that a better class of persons is in- 
duced to enter the naval service ?? 

* Answer.—Having had no connection with the reeruit- 
ing service since the abolishment of ilogging in the Navy, 
I am unable to say what description of men may have been 
recruited for the service generally, since the passage of the 
act alluded to. Butif the crew of this ship, which affords 
the only opportunity [ have of knowing anything on the sub- 
ject, be taken as a tair specimen, the effect has been injuri- 
ous: tor | can say, unhesitatingly, that | have never seen 
so indifferent a class of seamen on board of any ship in 
which I have served, as that of this ship. 

* Question 2.—* What has been the efiect upon discipline 
and subordination among the persons composing ships? 
companies ?? 

“ Answer.—The effect has been a subversion of both. 

* Question 3.—* Do the crews of vessels of war evince 
more or less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of 
officers more or less promptly obeyed ?? 

“¢ Answer.—Less alacrity and cheerfulness, and the or- 


ders of officers are less promptly, and at times not at all | 


obeyed. 


** Question 4.—‘ Are there any effectual means by which | 


the badly- disposed persons on board ships can be restrained?’ 

“ Answer.—I know of no means of restraining the bad 
men, except by confinement; which necessarily impairs the 
efficiency of the ship, and imposes extra duty on the good. 

* Question 5.—‘ Are the vessels of the Navy more or less 
efficient, since the abolisiiment of flogging in the Navy ?? 

** Answer.—As the efficiency of every vessel of war is 
like that of a military force on shore, in porportion to the 
state of its discipline, it necessarily follows, that the state 
of discipline being now greatly inferior to what it formerly 
was, the efficiency of the vessel must also be greatly infe- 
rior. 

“ My views on the subject of the abolishment of flogging 
in the Navy were given at large to the Department, in an- 
swer to its circular of January, 1850, and are now on the 
files of your office. All my experience and observation 
since, have tended only to confirm those views.”’ 


Commodore C. S. McCauley, Commanderin- 
Chief of United States naval forces on the Pacific, 
writes answers to the questions propounded from 
on board the United States ship Raritan, Callao, 





‘September 5, 1851, as follows: 


* 1st.—* What has been the effect upon the recruiting ser- 
vice? Is it found that a better class of persons is now in- 
duced to enter the naval service ?’ 

“ nswer.—I have no knowledge on this question. 

*¢ 24.—* What has been the effect upon discipline and sub- 
ordination among the persons composing ships’ companies ?? 

** Answer.—To destroy, in a great measare, both disci- 


|| pline and subordination. 


Mallory. 





Senate. 


** 3d.—* Do the erews of vessels of war evince more or 
less alaerity and cheeriuluess ? Are the orders of the off 
cers more or less promptly obeyed ?? ° 

* Answer.—-Less. 

‘¢ 4th. ‘ Are there any effectual means by which the badly 
disposed persons on board ship can be restrained ?? e 

“ Answer.—l know of none so effectual as corpora) pun- 
ishment. 

‘* 5th. ‘ Are the vessels of the Navy more or less efficie 
since the abolishment of flogging in the Navy ?” 7 

*“ Answer.—Less eflicient.”’ 

Commodore G. C. Read, from the Commap. 
dant’s Office, United States Navy-Yard, Philadel. 
phia, October 9, 1851: 

** As I have not had a command afloat since the Passage 
of the act to which you allude. I can only speak of what | 
have heard from officers who have been lately employeg 
on sea service. I now proceed to answer the following 
queries : 

 First.—* What has been the effect upon the recruitine 
service? Is it found that a better class of persons is jow 
induced to enter the naval service?’ 

‘* Answer.—The searcity of sea-faring men at this sta. 


at, 


| tion for several months past, has made it somewhat difficult 


to answer the first part of this query; but some seamen 
have spoken to me in terms of dissatisfaction with the abo}- 
ishment of flogging, on the ground that the well-disposeg 
portions of the erews of our ships of war have to pertorm 
the work of the lazy, reckless, and vicious, who are too 
often found in the service. So far as my experience enables 
me to judge, 2 better class of men has not been mduced to 


| enter the naval service. 


** Second.—* What has been the effect upon discipline 
and subordination among the persons composing ships’ 
companies ?? 

“ Answer.—I eanriot say what has been the genera) ef. 
fect upon ships’ companies except from hearsay, and the 
jate visit of the Saranac to this port. Seon after the arri- 
val of that steamer, a court-martial Was convened at this 
navy-yard for the trial of several individuats of her crew, 
charged with disobedience of orders, negiect of duty, and 
disrespect to their officers. They were all found guilty of 
some of the charges, and sentenced to be punished, but th 
penalties inflicted seemed to have no eflect on the crew, 
nineteen of whom deserted during the detention of the 


| ship at the yard.” 


Commandant Tattnall replies from the Navy- 
Yard, Pensacola, October 10, 1851, thus: 

*<], Its effect on the recruiting service, I have had very 
limited means of observing, but I find a draft of seventy men 
recently received from and recruited in New Orleans, no 
better than the recruits in the naval service previous to the 
abolishment of flogging. 

«9. The effect upon discipline I think very lamentable. 
I commanded the steam-frigate Saranae before and after 
the abolishment, and its baneful influence was too palpable 
to permit of a doubt. Oceasionally as many as twenty 
men were in confinement at one time, their work being 
thrown on the good men of the ship. More crimes, and 
some of them very serious, were commutted within six 
months after the passage of the law, than I had witnessed 
in as many years of my previous service. At one time, for 
five days at sea, the ship’s deck was in charge of a midship 


| man, all the lieutenants and myself being employed on 
| courts-martial. The Saranac was a ‘ flag ship,’ which gave 


me prompt action by courts-martial, an advantage which the 
other ships of the squadron absent from the ‘ flag’ did not 
possess. Bat for this, which enabled me after trial to re- 
turn the greater portion of the prisoners to duty, the effi- 
ciency of the ship would have been even more seriously 


| affected. 


“3. The crew of the Saranac, the only ship I have com- 
manded since the abolishment of flogging, evinced infinitely 
less alacrity, and I think, cheerfulness, than formerly. The 
best men appeared to have been disheartened by the addi- 


| tional duty imposed on them by the new system. 


**4. Tam unable to suggest a substitute for the old law, 


| that might with equal promptitude and efficiency check the 


badly disposed. 
«5. In my opinion, the vessels of the Navy generally are 
infinitely less efficient since the abolishment of flogging.” 


Commander Kelly thus replies from on board 


| the United States ship Plymouth, Funchal Roads, 


Madeira, September 24, 1851: 


“ First.—* What has been the effect upon the recruiting 
service? Is it found that a better class of persons is now 
induced to enter the naval service ?” 

‘| reply, that many of our best men—I mean those who 


| have been brought up and feel an interest in the service— 
| decline reéntering, giving as a reason that all the work falls 





| ordinate. 


upon the willing part of the crew; and I am very sorry to 
subscribe to the fact. We have, in a}l ships’ crews, some 
insubordinate spirits that cannot be held in check but by 
very severe measures ; it is this portion of the crew that 
formerly swelled our list of punishments. I have rarely 
seen a good man reported for improper conduct ; and wien 
it has happened, it has generally been traced to the irrita- 
ting and disorderly conduct of one of the few insubordinate 
characters alluded to above. 

‘6 To the second question.—‘ What has been the effect upon 
the discipline and subordination among the persons coli- 
posing ships’ companies ?? 

«| answer, very injurious; and as a proof of the fact, 
all of the good men of the crew complain bitterly of the 
change, and the absence of all means to restrain the insub- 
I will relate a circumstance which occurred & 
short time since on board this ship. I had oceasion to 
punish a quartermaster, by disrating him, for highly insub- 
ordinate conduct to the commanding officer of his division. 
Upon returning to his quarters, he positively refused to d0 
his duty as captain of the gun; and upon my ordering hua 
to be confined in double irons, he told me, as he was to be 
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punished, he would take care that it should be for some-" 
thing, adding, that he would not be imposed upon by me 
or any other man. The next morning he said, in the pres- 
ence of several of the crew, that*he did not care a dama tor 
the captain or any other officer ; that he had now broke out, 
and he would tet them Know it. Had not this nan known 
that | could not punish him except by confinement, I do not 
think it would have occurred. i mInust now keep him con- 
fined until | fall in with some senior officer, who has 
authority to order a court-martial. This may be two or 
three months ; and all this time [ not only lose his services, 
gut have to detail a marine to take charge of him, and one 
of his messmates to supply him with food, to carry his ham- 
mock up and down, and to wash his clothes, besides some 
other one of the crew having to perform his duty. 

‘ To the third question.—‘ Do the crews of men of war 
evince more or less alacrity and cheerfulness? Are the 
orders of the officers more or less promptly obeyed ?? 

«Jo the first part ef this question | answer, with much 
tess alacrity and cheerfulness. And to the second part, so 
far as my Observation has gone, the orders of the officers 
are obeyed in a slow and sullen manner. In fact, our ships 
are no longer men of war, so far as prompt and quick action 
is required. 

“To the fourth question.—‘ Are there any effectual ineans 
by which the badly-disposed persons on board can be re- 
strained ?? 

«¢] know of none so effectual as the cat, and that should 
follow close on the heels of the offences, giving full time for 
a thorough investigation of the case. It is only the cer- 
tainty of punishment immediately following the crime, that 
ean restrain men of bad character. 

“To the fifth question.—‘ Are the vessels of the Navy 
more or less efficient since the abolishment of flogging in 
the Navy.’ 

«J reply that, in my opinion, they are much less so.” 

Commodore E. A. F. Lavalette, Commanding 
the African Squadron, from on board the United 
States flag-ship Germantown, Porto Praya, No- 
vember 12, 1851, thus replies: 

«2. ‘What has been the effect npon discipline and subor- 
dination among the persons comprising ships’ compa- 
nies! 

‘In the early part of our cruise I observed a marked dif- 
ference in the bearing and conduct of the men to their offi- 
cers, when compared with the experience of former times. 
There was an indifference and want of promptitude in obey- 
ing an order, much noise and contusion in the performance 
of duty; and in one instance an outbreak occurred which 
had nearly terminated in serious consequences, the circum- 
stances of which the proceedings of the court-martial, for- 
warded at this time, will inform you. 

“3. ‘Do crews of vessels of war evince more or Jess alac- 
rity and cheerfulness? Are the orders of officers more or 
less promptly obeyed ?? 

“The natural consequences of inability to inflict a sum- 
mary and dreaded punishment upon the indolent, will 
inevitably prevent the necessary quickness in working 
ship, with the watch, especially at night, when the men 
can so easily escape the notice of the officer in charge of 
the watch. The result is also to dissatisfy the better class 
of seamen and petty officers, whose labor it increases, and 
who repine at the existing state of things, and refer with 
satisfaction to former times, when the power to punish the 
skulker obliged every man to perform his share of duty. 
Since the occurrence alluded to, when the offenders were 
tried by court-martial, there has been much improvement 


in the conduct of the crew of this ship; there is more alac- |; 


rity in the movements of the inen, and much more respect 
shown to the officers ; and, altogether, I am much pleased 
with the conduct of the men. 

“The fifth and last question is, ‘Are the vessels of the | 
Navy more or less efficient since the abolishment of flog- 
ging in the Navy?? 

“The vessels of the Navy are less efficient, since the 
abolishment of flogging in the Navy. The abolishment of 
flogging in the Navy, not only deprived the captain, but a 
court-martial, of the most ordinary means of enforcing dis- 
cipline; leaving to the former no specific mode of punish- 
ment, except putting in irons, or confinement, which de 
prives the ship of the services of the delinquent, who, during 
bad weather, is in a much better condition than his fel- 
lows, who are obliged to perform his duties, while he is 
in receipt of full pay and rations, which the law does not 
allow the captain to check or curtail; and, again, in the 
event of any general dissatisfaction, men might unite and 
tacitly resist authority, by being put in irons in such num- 
bers as to completely disable the ship. An immediate pun- 
ishment, which may inspire dread in the minds of the men, 
appears to be absolutely necessary for the well-being and 
efficiency of any military establishment, and is especially 
so in the Navy; and should be of such severity as to pre- 
vent the indolent from enduring it, in preference to perform. | 
ing any arduous duty which may be required of them, and | 
to prevent the evil-disposed from disabling the ship, by 
uniting and submitting to confinement in irons.”? 


These reports demonstrate, as plainly as demon- | 
stration can come to the mind of man, what I have 
said here, to be a fact—that the Navy of our coun- 
try is at this moment on: the verge of disorgan- | 
ization. It demonstrates, as plainly as truth can 
demonstrate a proposition, that the seamen who 
navigate your ships, and to whom you look to 
sustain the honor of your flag, and who have ever | 
sustained it, have never regarded the punishment 
of flogging as a degrading punishment, and do not 
now approve its abolition. Ido not desire to de- 
tain the Senate, otherwise I might go on to show 
that some of those very punishments which have | 


n suggested as substitutes for the system of i 
flogging, are considered by seamen as the most || was set by the Queen Charlotte. This-ship, from the re- |! 


degrading on earth. Fancy fora moment, a sailor 
who served his country in the last war with Eng- 
land, who has served his country for twenty years, 
without once being called upon to submit to the 
infliction of the lash—fancy such a man being 
consigned to the tread-mill! The tread-mill has 
been suggested as a suitable punishment on board 
our sea-going frigates—those frigates where every 
square foot of room has its appropriate use, and 
everything its appropriate place, and where there 
is scarcely any apartment that can be appropriated 
to the confinement of the refractory sailor. Why, 
sir, the only feeling which the tread-mill would 
inspire in the breast of a thorough sailor-man 
would be, not fear, but unmitigated disgust. 

Now, sir, I threw out the suggestion yesterday, 
that from the earliest records of history, there is 
no page on which a man can put his finzer—no 
age, no period of naval history in which seamen 
have considered this punishment of flogging as 
degrading; no man can put his finger upon asingle 
period in which naval superiority has not been 
superinduced by this identical punishment. I 
challenge contradiction on this point; and before 
we abolish this time-worn practice, let us be guided 
by something like past experience, existing facts, 
or cool and dispassionate argument. I will call 
the attention of gentlemen to all the mutinies which 
have ever occurred in the British service—for 
whatever may be said to the contrary, our model 
has ever been the British Navy, and the British 
Navy has furnished us with seamen of distin- 
cuished merit and conspicuous gallantry. Then, 
sir, put your finger upon her naval history, and 
show me where these men complain of flogging. 
And it must be recollected, too, that this system 
is undergoing amelioration every hour we live. 
In former times, it was infinitely more severe. At 
the time the mutiny of the Nore occurred, when 
eleven line-of-battle ships and thirteen frigates 
and smallers ships, making twenty-four in all, had 
their officers all confined on board by their crews, 
and the Navy of England was disorganized, and 
at the mercy of its enemies, what were the causes 
of grievance? There was a prompt and universal 
organization of seamen against their officers, ex- 
tending even to the West Indies, which was con- 
tinued from the 15th of April till the 16th of June, 
before it was quelled, and before the Government 
got into possession of its ships. Now, sir, I will 
take the liberty of reading from the naval history 
of Great Britain, written by Captain Brenton, one 
of the highest ornaments of that service, at the 
time he wrote. The schedule of grievances set 
forth by seamen of the British Navy, and the want 
of redress of those grievances which superinduced 
the celebrated mutiny of the Nore, are couched in 
these words: 

** Art. 1. That every indulgence granted to the fleet at 
Portsmouth should be granted to the fleet at the Nore and 
places adjacent. 

**2. That every man, upon a ship’s coming into harbor, 
should have liberty to go and see his friends, it being under- 
stood that the number should be limited according to the 
duty of the ship. 

“3. That ships going to sea should be paid all their ar 
rears of wages down to six months. 

** 4. That no officer that has been tyrned out of any of 
his Majesty’s ships shall be again employed in the same 
ship without the consent of the ship’s company. 

“5. That whenever any of his Majesty’s ships shall be 
paid, if there be any pressed men on board, who shall not 
be in course of pay, they shall receive two months’ advance, 
to furnish them with necessaries. 

“6. Thatany seaman who may have deserted from his 


| Majesty’s service, and shall be now in any of his Majesty’s 
| ships, shall be pardoned and receive indemnification. 


“7. That a more equal distribution be made of prize 
money in ships of war. 

**8. That the Articles of War, as now enforced, require 
various alterations, and several should be expunged; and, 
if more moderate ones were held forth to the seamen in 
general, it would be the means of taking off that terror 
and prejudice against his Majesty’s service too frequently 
imbibed by the seamen and preventing their voluntary en- 
listment.”’ 


In alluding to the causes of the losses of ships, 


the same author, in page 276, speaks of the laxity | 


of discipline on board the ship Queen Charlotte, 
commanded by Sir Andrew Snape Douglas; 
and speaking of the want of efficient punishment 
as being felt by all the officers on board that ves- 
sel, he goes on to say that— 

«¢ On the 15th of April, (Easter Sunday,) Lord Bridport, 
the Commander-in-Chief, made the signal No. 154, to pre- 
pare for sailing, the answer to which was three cheers from 
every ship in the fleet then lying at Spithead ; the example 
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laxed state of discipline in which she had been kept while 
the tiag of Earl Howe was flying on beard her, naturally be 
came the focus of all mutiny, a character which she main- 
tained until she was burnt off Leghorn.’ 


On page 276 of the same work is found the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“ The origin of the mutiny has been ascribed to various 
causes—to the machinations of domestic traitors, and cor 
responding societies—to the severity or tyranny of the cap 
tains, and the secret influence of foreign enemies. These 
may each have had their weight in producing the fatal 
effects, but cerminly severity in the captains was not gen 
erally, nor could it have been reasonably , complained or by 
the seamen. Most of the captains erred on the other ex 
treme, particularly that highly accomplished officer the jate 
Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, at that time captain of the 
Queen Charlotte, on board of which I bad been serving 
not long before, and where the want of punishment of the 
men Was felt by the officers as a great evil.’? 


Now, sir, in illustration of the existing evils ih 
the Navy, and the absence of discipline, I will 
read an extract from the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made on the 29h of November, 
s5i. At page five inthe report, he savs: 

** In the present state of the law, there is no power to 
flict any punishment except confinement, in trons or with 


out, unless by the sentence of a court-martial, Such court 
must consist of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
commissioned officers, and be ordered by the President of 
the United States, Secretary of the Navy, or commander of 
a fleet or squadron ‘acting out of the United States.’ It is 
manifest, therefore, that there can be no other punishment, 
during a cruise, whether long o hort, except th vessels 
within the immediate reach of the commander of the 
squadron, andonly then, if there be at least five commis 


sioned officers superior to all legal exception, who can be 
detailed on a court. It being known that two vessels 
rarely cruise together, but that single ships are dispatched 
on distant service, and are often separated from the tlag 


ship and from home for many months, itis apparent that 


the delay of justice, the accused being meanwhile in con 
finement, is a serious grievance to him But, when it is 
remembered that the ends of punishment on shipboard are 
not merely for the sake of example and reformation, but to 
secure afaithful and specific execution of the mitract of 


enlistment with the Government at the very time when duty 
is required, and to protect the rights of the dutiful, the! 
est, the peaceful and orderly, any punishment, to be eff 
ual, must be speedy and certain. Confinement is ordinarily 
a means of securing the accused from escape, and vf 
venting a repetition of a positive wrong; but to obstinate. 


lndolent, or vicious men, some of whom will perhaps be 
, j 


found in every ship’s company, notwithstanding any pr 

cautions of enlistment, itis not a sufficient remedy to en 
force the pertormance of positive duties In civil lite o 
provision is made by law for the specific fulfillment of con 
tracts or duties, except in a few equitable cases, where the 
time of performance ts not material The only remedy for 


failure, in all others, is by indemnification in money, te be 
awarded by cosurt of justice, held at periods regulated by 





the convenience of the community In mili 
sea or on land, it is far otherwise. Time, a 
rity in performance, are of the very essence of tix mtract, 
and upon them may depend the safety of the ship and her 
company from disaster at sea, as well as the honor of ber 
flag. 

‘Again, theft, unlawful violence, and other wro 
must be kept under wholesome restraints, by the terro 
punishment, at sea as well as on shore. Buta public ship 


carrying no superfluons men, the service cannot, without 
injury, spare from daily duty those 
during the time necessary for their punishment by impris 
onment, even if that were the appropriate punt 
say nothing of weakening the ship’s company by tis pro 
cess, and the imposition upon good men of double duty, 
and the menial service of waiting on offenders while thus 
imprisoned. 

*“* The consequences of the change have 
detrimental to the service, and, it is apprehended, will b 
come more serious unless speedily remedied. 

‘* When vessels arrive in port, after a cruize, it is fo 


who cotnmit oheaces 


hinent, to 


} 


been, thus far, 


impossible to keep the men on board until a proper mu 
exercise at quarters, and inspection have taken pia 
which are the means adopted to ascertain whether ofherr- 


have done their duty in keeping their ships and 
effective condition. And independently of numerous cases 
of delinquency overlooked or disposed of by discharge, 
honorable or dishonorable, there lrave been nearly on 
hundred trials of enlisted men by courts-mariial sinee the 
passage of the law in question.” 


crews mn 


In addition to the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in relation to one hundred courts-martial, I 
will say that the average annual number of courts- 
martial, previous to the passage of the Jaw abolishing 
flogging, was but twenty; and in addition to these 
facts, which are stated in the reports of naval of- 
ficers upon your table, I will sey that when the 
St. Lawrence was fitted out for her last cruise, 
notwithstanding the abolishment of flogging, which 
it is alleged has produced a suj erior order of sea 
men, there were ninety-five desertions, with all 
their advanced pay and clothing. In reply to as- 
sertions as to the degradation of flogging, I will 
say, that so far from good and able seamen regard- 
ing this as a degradation, they are themselves at 
this moment—and the fact can be shown—seizing 
delinquents on board of our ve sels and lynching 
them, because there is no other way of compelling 
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them to do their duty; because the skulks and | 
idlers not only impose the ordinary duties of the 
ship upon the good men, but also the extra duty 
of feeding and clothing and waiting oem, and ab- 
solutely of washing their clothes while in confine- 
ment. I will say, that confinement, to be consistent 


with health, especially in warm latitudes, is wholly | 


inconsistent with the existing plans and construction 
of ships; and unless you build ships with reference 
to penitentiaries and tread-mills, confinement as a 


means of punishmenttoany extentisimpracticable. | 


I will say further, that when the mutineers of the 
Nore had possession of the navy, the seamen 
themselves instituted this identical discipline—a 
discipline infinitely more severe in those days than 
any which we have ever practiced; for not more 
than one dozen stripes are now inflicted where four 
or five dozen were inflicted before. The seamen 
themselves, then, were the first to carry this sys- 
tem of discipline out. I recollect one instance of 
a surgeon who failed to do his duty, and the sea- 
men wanted to disgrace him. They would not 
flog him, and by way of inflicting what they con- 
sidered a truly disgraceful punishment, they tarred 
and feathered him. 

Now, sir, I trust that I have not ascribed too 
much importance to this subject. 


have been personally present on some four or five 


of our public iiele within the last four or five | 


months, and I do not speak without having wit- 
nessed the operations of this law, to some extent, 
with my own eyes, without having been present 
when disobedience, and crime, and incipient muti- 


ny were stalking abroad, defiant of the officers who | 


had no prompt means of punishing them. I have 
recently seen one of our crack sloops-of-war, with 
officers the best in the world, who knew their duty 
in every respect, but with sailors in a state of in- 
subordination; and the bungling and unhandsome 
manner in which she was handled was discern- 
able at the distance of ten miles—for seamen, with 
their glass, can tell even at that distance whether 
a ship is in good discipline. 

The question was, whether she was a merchant 
or a naval ship. The manner of lowering the 
yards on the caps, clewing up the topsails, and of 
coming to anchor, and of executing every other 
evolution required of her seamen, was dilatory and 
unseamanlike, clearly showing the laxity of her 
discipline. Yet she was in command of the finest 
officers of the service. 
that they had no power to enforce discipline; that 
these things must go unpunished, because Jack 
had found out that he could not be flogged. The 
crew are made up, or a large portion of them, of 
landsmen, coming from em Reotanis on shore, 
and representing all kinds of 
are not easily controlled by ‘* moral suasion.”’ 


From every view of the subject which we are | 
able to take, the question is important, and de- 
It should be sent to | 


mands deliberate legislation. 
a committee. The committee should have power 
to send for persons and papers, for officers and 
men familiar with the duty—seamen, if you 


please; not idlers and skulks; but those on whom | 


we depend to sustain the honor of our flag. 
Mr. President, our people are the most military 
people on earth. Their military spirit is not 


evinced in the maintenance of standing armies or | 
large military establishments, for their reliarice | 


on their own invincible prowess teaches them 


that these are as unnecessary as they are un- | 


wise. But this military spirit is evinced in a 
cordial and hearty appreciation of military merit, 
whatever form it takes; and it is this appreciation 


which has borne three successful and distinguished | 


soldiers to the presidential chair—which has placed 
other honorable gentleman in high political posi- 
tions, and which now constitutes their strongest 
hold upon the hearts of their countrymen. Gov- 
erned, as our Republic ever must be, by two great 
opposing parties, seeking availability as an ele- 
ment of political supremacy, it is fair to suppose 
that, with our appreciation of military fame, every 
war in which we shall ever become engaged will 
os its President and its political favorites. 
t is this appreciation of military success which, 
after the war of 1812, made aur Seay the idol of 
the nation. And under the teachings of this mili- 
tary spirit, the naval officer feels that the Ameri- 
-can people recognize no grade between triumph an 
disgrace; and that, sooner than see the prow 
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banner of their country’s union, strength, and Y monarchies. J hold that the government of all j},. 


| pride lowered to an equal foe, they would see their | 
|| ships laid up in ordinary, or sunk a thousand 


fathoms deep. Under the teachings of this spirit, 
the naval officer feels an esprit du corps which com- 
els him, as a law of his being, to regard success 
in anything like an equal contest as a fixed fact, 

| and to know no such word as fail. He is proud 
of his profession, because his country honors it, 
and enables him to make it useful and glorious. 
This esprit du corps—the soul of all human organi- 
zation—this esprit du corps, without which your 
cannon would prove but as the ‘* sounding brass 

| and tinkling cymbal’’—this esprit du corps, which, 


is the work of ages, and which a generation of || 
services and successes only can create, may be | 
Show the naval || 


destroyed in a single breath. 
officer that he can no longer render his profession 
efficient and successful; cut him off from the path 
| of honorable distinction, and you teach him that 


you are indifferent to his disgrace. Send him forth | 
to fight your battles, and deprive him of disci- | 
pline—the only key to triumph—and his very com- | 


/mission becomes but the passport to defeat and 

degradation—*‘a mockery, a delusion, and a 
| snare.” 

But, sir, who are these naval officers who are 

|| held up in certain quarters of our country as pet- 

ty satraps of cruelty? 

'chivalric spirits of the land, sifted from. every 


grade of life by the most honorable impulse which | 
| prompts the hearts of freemen—the impulse to de- | 


vote life and all its holiest hopes to their country’s 
service. Youth and life, with all their high and 


buoyant aspirations, are centred in their career; | 


and to render it efficient and glorious, must ever 
be their constant aim. Obedient to the same im- 
|| pulses which ennoble human nature in other 
walks of life, their noble profession teaches them to 
love and cherish all who are true to its dictates as 
brothers. The associations which home, kindred, 
and friends cluster around the heart, subduing it 
| to the holiest sympathies and charities, guide and 
| govern the wanderer upon the great deep in all their 
strength and beauty. As aclass, their escutcheon 
has never been sullied; and our brief but brilliant 
history, in recording their deeds of heroism and 


martyrdom, has devoted no line to their dishonor. | 


The inevitable consequence of this disorgani- 
zation will be, unless some check be put to it, 


| either annihilated or reorganized on a system of 


discipline infinitely more severe than anything | 


which the country has ever witnessed. The 
American people never do things by halves. I 
will say here that there never was a time in the 
|, history of the country when attention to this 
the Navy was more imperatively demanded tnun 
at the present hour. All the powers of Europe 
|| are organizing their navies with the utmost possi- 
ble vigor; and unceasing watchfulness is bestowed 
|on their discipline. The navies of France, of 
Britain, and of Russia, are each numerically far 
superior to ours; and the introduction of steam 
has decreased the width of the Atlantic since the 
last war one half; in fact by the universality of 
navigation, it has now becomea mere sailing pond 
| for the nations of the earth. The navies of France 
| and of Britain are in a higher state of efficiency at 
this moment than they ever have been. Their 
fleets are not more numerous now than they were 
in the time of George IIl., but they are in a 
higher state of naval discipline. France particu- 
| larly, though her seamen have never exhibited 
that bull-dog obstinacy which precludes an Ameri- 
|} can or a Britain from knowing when he is con- 
quered, has carried the arts and sciences in their 
application to naval organization beyond any other 
power on earth, 
can never become our allies, under any condition 


{| 


|| they may become our enemies. They are guided 
| at this moment by statesmen who are watchful 
_and distrustful of our principles and progress, and 
/are ready, at any moment, to seize on the first 
| auspicious sign to clip the wings of the soaring 
|| eagle. 

And, sir, we are not to be told that in the organ- 
ization of our naval service we should not regard 
the system of the British navy, or the navies of 


| 
; 





Why, sir, they are of the | 


that a disgust for the naval service will exist || 
| in the hearts of our people; and that it will be | 


subject, when wise and cautious legislation for | 


The navies of the Old World | 


| | board 


navies of Christian powers in this age must be 
| similar, if not the same; and that we are not per. 
mitted to disregard the organization and conditioy, 
of the British navy or of the French navy, or of 
the Russian navy. In the organization of oy; 
own system of defence we must look abroad tp 
systems of offence. In buckling on our armor for 
the contest we cannot disregard the condition of 
our opponent Let gentlemen look at this ang 
say who are likely to be our opponents. These 
powers never can become our allies; and the 
slightest sign may unite them in strength ag jp 
policy against us. 

On this subject I will ask gentlemen to refer 
back for a brief period. There are signs abroad 
which we are not permitted to disregard; straws, 
sir, which tell how blow the blasts of the political 
winds. Witness the sudden appearance upon our 
coast of the fleets of France, of Britain, and of 
Spain, in a narrow strait through which annv.- 
ally pass two millions of our coasting trade, and 
which is the great high-road of our commercial 

| existence. They thus assumed their position near 
_ our shores, determined to resist any action which 
this Government might have adopted towards 
Cuba unless approved try their own policy; exer- 
cised a sort of nautical police upon our conduct, 
And, sir, mark the reply to our inquiries: That 
they were but executing the laws of the sea 
against piracy; and this, too, in face of the fact 
that there has not been a pirate in those seas in a 
quarter of a century. Such a picture as this, sir, 
our country never before exhibited; and the indig- 
nation of our ee swelling like subdued vol- 


| canic fires in their hearts, will at no distant day 


| speak of it in unmistakable terms. I recommend 
| the consideration of this matter, sir, to gentlemen 
who talk of opposing European intervention, 
The very fact that we have a Navy presupposes 
that we have something to contend with; and we 
are not permitted, then, to disregard the probable 
foe that we may meet. And, sir, what is our 
naval condition? Look at it; and where do sens- 
ible men look for proof upon any subject, but to 
those who are most intimately connected with the 
transaction? Where do we look for proof on this 
subject but to those men who are identified with 
the Navy; who have grown up with its growth, 
and strengthened with its strength; who have en- 
tered as boys into the service, and whose names 
are identified with every brilliant page of its his- 
tory; who owe everything they have on earth to 
the Navy, and who are the very first and foremost 
in sustaining not only their own, but their coun- 
'try’s honor. I refer to your old officers; to the 
oldest and most experienced officers of the Navy. 
| There may be an occasional exception to this, as 
| there is to every general rule. Take your junior 
officers, your captains; then go to the commanders, 
and to the acting lieutenants; and I will say here that 
there is no public service on earth which displays 
the same amount of intelligence, the same amount 
of chivalric spirit, of gallant daring, of high moral 
purpose, to embark in any exploit to which the 
country may call them, as this junior grade of 
| young commanders and lieutenants in our Navy. 
| ‘They are a class of men who deserve the highest 
| consideration and the utmost cherishing and _fos- 
| tering by this Government. Take their opinions, 
| 


and with one voice they will come up and sustain 
| the view of the question which I have taken. But 
‘| do not confine your inquiries to the officers, be- 
'| cause there is perhaps a doubt in the minds of the 
| country whether they are not somewhat antago- 
1 nistical to the position of seamen. Do not confine 
| yourselves to a single grade, but take men of 
| every grade, and put the question to them, and l 
' say here, without fear of contradiction, that nine- 
| teen twentieths, yea, ninety-nine one hundredths 

of the bone and sinew of the Navy will say re- 

store flogging. To go further, if you doubt the 


|| of things, as long as our Government stands; but || judgments of your officers and your seamen, !n- 


spect your ships with your own eyes. Go on 
our ships as 7 dot the oceans in every 

| part of | the habitable globe; step upon their decks, 
and you will see disobedience, sullenness, vice, 
crime, and disorganization stalking abroad unpun- 
ished. The finest officers of the service, disgusted 
with the state of things around them, will tell you 
they have exhausted every means of performing 


their duty, and that they are gradually relaxing 
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their : . 
reciprocal affecuon and respect, and regard is 


crumbling away before this moral leprosy, and | 


that the most ordinary police regulations of the 
ship are neglected; and that commanders are now 


sadly anticipating some mutinous and decided | 


outbreak. j 

If this be = true jrcture, and the fact that I here 
assert is sufficientto induce Senators to hesitate and 
inquire, is it not important that you should have 


at once wise, prompt, and dispassionate legisla- | 


tion? But I have been told that the sympathies 
of our people are aroused, that Senators will be 
mindful of them. I for one do not believe it. ‘There 
is something in external and lateral pressure. We 
are the exponents of public opinion; but before we 
undertake to legislate upon a subject so grave us this 
is, let us be certain that we have the true public opin- 
jon. ‘The public opinion for our guidance, is that 
of men identified with the Navy, having at heart 
its glory and efficiency; it is not the opinion of 
men who have nothing in common with it, except 
an abstract idea of humanity and philanthropy, 
and whose opinions are based on false representa- 
tions, with regard to its discipline and character. 
| deny that the good seamen, the heroes of the 
last war, men who are disposed to do their duty, 
men corresponding with the good citizens on 
shore, are flogged in the Navy. 
that men unworthy of wearing their country’s 
livery, have disgraced themselves, and disgraced 
humanity, by carrying this punishment, in par- 
ticular instances, to an extraordinary cruelty. I 
believe that in admitting this, 1 do not admit more 
than what every member of any organized society 
upon earth will admit, as to that particular organi- 
zation. Show me any community of men, in any 
quarter of the world; show me any Christian or- 
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hold on their crews; that the existence of Ip would not be in favor of abolishing this punish- | 
, Ment to-morrow, if hethought the etficiency of the 


service and the honor of the flag could possibly be 
maintained by so doing. Restore the punishment, 
but restore it under certain restrictions. Confer 
not unlimited power upon the commanders to in- 
flict punishment in this way upon their fellows. 
But, sir, there are a thousand details in this sub- 
ject which it is necessary to examine, and which 
cannotcome beforethis body. Why, sir,should we 
enter into them all? They would occupy our at- 
tention from now to the end of the session I will 
advert to one, from which you will perceive that 
they are numerous. As this practice of punish- 
ment formerly existed, it made the commander of 


| the vessel responsible for all the flogging of the 


> 


seamen, and the seamen consequently looked up 
to him as the one great tyrant, whose voice caused 
the punishment to be inflicted. This ought not 
to be so. 
tude of a father to his children between the master 
of the ship and the seamen; and you should place 
an intermediate grade between him and them. 
You should not teach the latter to believe that 
every lash comes from the commander. ‘This in- 
termediate grade should be, in my judgment, a 


| court-martial, to consist of three officers detached, 


{ admit the fact | 


either by the Secretary of the Navy, from the offi- 
cers, according to their rank, on the sailing of the 


| ship, or by the commodore of the squadron, or in 


ganization, in which demoralization in high places | 
is not occasionally exhibited. But who ever heard | 


of charging upon the entire body the delinquencies 
of afew prominent individuals? The practice is 
to lop off the diseased limbs, and let the tree flour- 
ish greener and firmer than ever. This-is the 
proper course for the Navy; and the naval officer, 
animated by sentiments of humanity, and a 


regard for the honor of his flag, will be the first to || 


come furward and denounce the recreant who out- 
rages humanity and his country’s laws. 

I believe that this blow at the discipline of the 
Navy had its origin in a false philanthropy. It 
had its origin in certain quarters of our country, 
where exists that spirit of restless energy which 
would upheave and undermine the very pillars of 
our social and political fabric, as if in a vain and 
idle curiosity to inspect their foundations; that 


restless energy, which is the very worst enemy to | 


man’s profitable progress; that restless energy, 
which strikes for change—not for improvement; 
that restless energy, which with regard to every- 
thing firm, fixed, and established would 


“Rush in where angels fear to tread.”’ 


I ask gentlemen to look at the law which was | 
so hastily passed at the last Congress—passed | 


on the 28th of September, 1850, when the session 
ended on the 30th of September. I call Senators 
to remark the words of it, the form of it, and the 
small majority by which it was passed. 


| landsmen and boys. 


I call | 


them to witness the fact that this law, by its very t 


form, went into operation from the moment of its 
passage, and left the officers who were abroad at 
sea to violate it ignorantly and appeal to Congress 
for relief. 

Now, before we can legislate on this subject—and 
I say this with reference to the motion here made 
that it is inexpedient to grant the prayer of these 
petitioners—I would ask how do we know that it 
is inexpedient? Who has examined the subject? 


some other judicious manner. 

In alluding to these details, we want to know 
how our service is managed, what is the pay of 
the seamen, and wherein it differs from the pay of 
those in the merchant marine; we want to know 
the term of enlistment in both services. In legis- 
lating for the Navy, we are not to lose sight of 
the merchant marine, because the merchant ma- 
rine is the nursery of the Navy. We want to 
know the duration of the cruises, the rights and 
duties of merchant and naval seamen, and the du- 
ties to be expected from commanders of ships 
and squadrons. ‘The ordinary idea in our coun- 
try of persons not familiar with the subject is, 
that a commander’s duty is to sail and fight his 
ship. But these are the mere rudiments of the 
profession. Courage is no more to man than 
virtue to woman. He is nothing without it, and 
deserves no merit for its possession. It is com- 
mon toall mankind, and peculiarly common to the 
American seaman. But there are duties which 
the commanders of ships and squadrons, upon 
foreign stations, are called upon to transact in 
connection with the laws of nations and the in- 
tercourse with foreign Governments, and for 
which they are held responsible, which it would 
be well for the Senate to take into consideration 
in legislating upon this subject. In relation to 
these details I will simply throw out these ideas: 
Take asingle frigate. “The commander is ordered 
to her. He finds a set of eleven commissioned 
officers, sixteen warrant officers including the sur- 

eon, boatswain, carpenter, and sail-maker, one 
hundred and sixty able seamen, one hundred and 
eleven ordinary, and one hundred and twelve 
j He may never have seen 
any of them before, but becomes at once respon- 
sible for the organization on board. These men 
are to be watched, detailed, mustered, and as- 
signed quarters, and fifty-four petty officers 
are to be selected from the crew. Among these 
one hundred and twelve landsmen and boys, he 


, may have representatives of many of the vices 


| Nature. 


Where is the committee which has investigated it? | 


I say that the proper mode of treating this matter 
is, in my jud 
on Naval Affairs. Let its members dispassion- 
ately and coolly take it up and investigate it. Let 
them find the best proofs on the subject, and make 
& report presenting the facts to the Senate and the 
country. 
abolition of this system of discipline, in Heaven’s 
name abolish it. ‘There is not an officer in the 
Navy, of any grade, who ever inflicted the lash 
upon a seaman, who did not do it with repugnance 


ent, to send it to the Committee | 


If the Navy will be improved by the | 


to his own feelings. ‘There is not an officer—and | 
i speak from a general knowledge of them—who |! officers and able seamen, men who esteem their 


and crimes which disgrace and degrade human 
He is to discipline and control them; and 
would you give him the tread-mill for a punish- 
ment whereby to enforce his authority? Would 
you stop the tea of such men as a means of cor- 
rection? 


If [ am right in supposing that there are crim- 
inals on board our ships—and that 1 am right I 
appeal to the documents which have been laid be- 
fore you—does stopping the tea or coffee or tobacco 


inflict a punishment upon them? Are such pun- | 


ishments adequate to restrain men who have 
raised their hands against their brothers—men 
who have put fire-brands beneath your houses? 
Are such punishments to restrain crime? Will 
the tread-mill have any effect upon men who have 
been accustomed to it? Go to your ships to-mor- 
row, and you will find existing between the pett 


| detail. 
I have no purpose to subserve but the interest and 


You should preserve the ancient simili- | 
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vocation, and the superior officers reciprocal senti- 
ments of the kindest character. 

I will not detain the Senate by going into further 
In making these remarks about the Navy, 


honor of our flag. I have made them simply be- 
cause for more than twenty years | have been 
somewhat familiar with the naval and merchant 
service, and with the sailor in every phase in 


, which he can be presented; because in expressing 


these views I believe I have the almost unanimous 
concurrence of the Navy; and because I believe 
that without some speedy reform the Navy will 


| be disorganized, and our country’s flag disgraced; 


and because there never has been a time when 


| legislation, prompt and efficient, was so much de- 


manded. 

Itis with unfeigned regret that I find myself 
compelled to dissent from the views of the honor- 
able Senator from New Jersey, who is so familiar 
with all details of the service, and who has so 
brilliantly contributed to its glory; but I have the 
consoling reflection, that in the clashing of opin- 
ions, truth will be elicited; and if he can show 
that lam wrong, I will be most ready to bow 
to his authority. : 


THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


’ . , , re , 
SPEECH OF HON. TRUMAN SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 

In THe Senate, January 12, 1852, 

On printing the Returns of the Seventh Census, 
and on Congressional and Departmental Print- 
ing generally. 

The following Joint Resolution, submitted by Mr. Brient, 
being under consideration— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of .Imerica in Congress assembied, 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be directed to con 
tract with Donelson & Armstrong for priniing the census re- 
turns, upon such terms as the commitiee may deem reason- 
able— 

Mr. SMITH moved the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the word * that ” in the third line, and 
insert— 

** Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
conformity with the provisions of the act entitled ‘ An act 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of the Government tor the year 1842,’ approved on the 18th 
May of said year, to contract for the composition and press- 
work of -— copies of the returns of the Seventh Census, 
as the same are classified and arranged by said Secretary ; 
and in like manner to contract for so much paper, and of 
such quality as he shall deem proper for said work ; and in 
like manner to contract for binding said returns as printed, 
in such style as he may judge expedient, provided the party 
to each of said contracts shall give such surety, and said 
paper and work shall be subject to such inspection as said 


Secretary shall require to insure a faithful performance of 
the same.”’ 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Preswwent: I regret I should have the ill 
fortune to be a member of the Committee on Print- 
ing, the duties of which are, perhaps, more irk- 
some and unpleasant than those of any other com- 
mittee of this honorable body. But as the Senate 
has been pleased to assign me to a situation on that 
committee, it became my duty to turn my attention 
to the subject before us—a subject of very consid- 
erable importance in its practical results, and still 
more important on account of the principle or rule 
of conduct which is involved in the resolution oftered 
by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Barcur.] 

At the threshold of my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire it may be understood that I have no 

| other purpose in addressing the Senate upon the 
present occasion than to promote such a disposi- 
tion of the subject as shall conform to the public 
interest. I desire also to disclaim entertaining any 
sentiment of antipathy, either political or personal, 
for the highly-respectable gentlemen whose names 
are introduced in this resolution. If l were about 
, to confer a favor upon any one of the proprietors 
of the various printing establishments in this city, 





| Iknow of no reason why I should not do that 


favor as readily and as cheerfully to the gentlemen 
| who are named in that resolution as to any other 
firm or parties whatever. But, Mr. President, it 
is proposed in this resolution to dispose of an im- 
portant work, which involves the expenditure of 
a very large sum of money, upon the peer of 
| favoritism; a principle to which I utterly object, 
and which I conceive to be inadmissible on the 


\ present occasion. What is the character of the 
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resolution that is now submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Senate? It is proposed by my bonor- 
able friend from Indiana [Mr. Brieut]} that the 
two Houses of Congress shall make a peremptory 
order on the Committee on Printing, to make a 
contract with a certain firm in this city denomi- 
nated Donelson & Armstrong, for the execution | 
of this work, upon such terms as this committee 
shall judge to be reasonable. We are not, sir, to 
inquire whether Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong 
are competent to perform this work. We are not 
to inquire whether they have the requisite ma- 
chinery and the pare material, or the requisite 
capital to enable them to perform the work in a 
manner that shall comport with the public interest. 
We are not to inquire whether they are as com- 
petent, or more competent than the proprietors 
of other. printing establishments in the country. 
We are not to inquire whether they would be 
willing to do this important work on terms as 
favorable to the public as those on which other 
individuals might be willing to do it. But we are 
to make a contract with them at all events. There 
is to be no qualification except what is involved in 
that clause of the resolution which provides that 
it is to be done ** upon such terms as the commit- 
tee may deem reasonable.’? Nothing can be further 
from my thoughts than to cast any imputation 
upon my honorable friend from Indiana who has 
submitted this proposition to the consideration of 
the Senate; and I certainly would not express, as 
I do not entertain, the slightest want of confidence 
in the rectitude of my honorable friends who con- 
stitute a. majority of the Committee on Printing. 
But, | ask, what is the character of this resolu- 
tion? It is, that a committee of this body, or 
rather of the two Houses of Congress, organized, 
and properly organized I admit, upon political 
considerations, a majority of which, in the pro- 
portion of four to two, sympathize in feeling and 
opinion with the majority of the two Houses, 
shall make a contract, not with any of the citizens 
of the country who are prepared to do this work 
on terms most favorable to the public, but with 
the proprietors of a political organ—a highly-re- 
spectable organ | admit—to do this work on such 
terms as the majority of the committee shall deem 
to be reasonable. 
Now what does this mean, Mr. President, and | 
what is the essential character of the transaction? 
The facts and circumstances of the case speak a 
language which no one can mistake. When we | 
consider that this work is not to be opened to the 
public generally, and that the drawing up of the 
contract and the settlement of its terms is to be 
committed not to the Executive, not to the honor- | 
able Secretary of the Interior, nor to any officer 
connected with the Executive Department of the 
Government, but to a committee organized on po- 
litical considerations and having political purposes 
and views, who are to make a contract with the 
proprietors of a political organ, sympathizing with 


g 
a majority of the committee, on terms to be pre- 
scribed at their discretion,—what can be more 
apparent than that the promoters of this measure 
intend the concession of peculiar advantages to the 
parties named, at the public expense? Do you not 
mean that Donelson & Armstrong shall have an | 
advantageous contract? Is not this to be a money- | 
making business? Do you contemplate that se- 

verity of stipulation in favor of the public which | 
every prudent man would observe in bite own pri- 

vate affairs? Is not more liberality to be accorded | 
to Donelson & Armstrong than would be to any 

one else? If not, why is not this work opened to 

general competition? Isit not feared that these fa- 

vorites will not make money enough if they are 

constrained to compete with others for this work? | 
But to make all sure, they are to have a monopo- 
ly—they are the only persons to be dealt with. 
We cannot call for bids generally, and so we can- 
not know how low other competent persons may 
be willing to do the work. We are to proceed in 
the dark, find out as we can what terms are rea- 
sonable, and then conclude a bargain, which, in 
spite of the committee, would be a job alike dis- 
creditable to Congress and pernicious as an exam- 
ple. Hence we learn the reason why the honor- 

able chairman [Mr. Bortanp] should manifest | 
such a repugnance for the duty which is proposed | 
to ve imposed upon the committee. I understood | 
the honorable chairman to say he would resign | 
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_of rectitude which has uniformly marked the 
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the seat which he fills so creditably to himself and 4 amount and variety of statistics brought into th 
his State before he would submit to it. 1 con- | returns of the marshals by the act of Congress P 
sider this as another expression of that high sense If, sir, Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong, in ada. 
sequence of the magnitude of the work, have ty 
get a vast deal of new machinery, type, and other 
materials, which would be of little use to them 
| when the work is completed, and upon which the 
must sustain a great loss, then the committee 
should accord one set of terms. But if, on the 
| other hand, it is a small work, coming within the 
| —er7, of their present machinery, they could 
afford to do it on other and much lower terms. 
| How can the Senate or the committee judge, as 
this matter is now situated, of their ability o; 
|| capacity to discharge this duty? How can we de- 
| termine whether they are likely to execute the job 
in due season? How can the parties named) as 
| discreet and prudent men, venture to incur such 
important obligations, without knowing something 
of their extent or magnitude? Howcean the com- 
mittee determine what securities would be ade- 
quate, without this element before them? I take 
| it for granted this is a case in which securities are 
to be required. If the object is to quarter a party 
| organ on the Treasury—which I can hardly be- 
lieve—then I can readily conceive why such obyi- 
ous and urgent considerations should be over- 
| looked. 

But again: who ever heard of the two Houses 
of Congress ordering a document of this import- 
ance to be published before it had been communi- 
cated to them? 

The provisions of the Census act, I insist, 

| show conclusively that Congress could not have 
contemplated the printing of these returns until 

they had been made out and submitted to the two 
| Houses of Congress. This act provides that 
| ** the Secretary of the Interior shall see that all 
| * due diligence is employed by the marshals and 
‘ assistant marshals to make the returns of their 
‘respective doings complete at the times herein 
| * prescribed. And further: as the returns are so 
‘made, to cause the same to be so classified and 
‘arranged in the best and most convenient man- 
‘ner for use, and to lay the same before Congress 
‘at the next session thereof.”’ 

Why lay them before Congress? Not for the 
| purpose of founding any legislation upon them. 
Formerly the census returns were laid before 
Congress to enable that body to apportion the 
members of the House of Representatives among 
the various States of the Union. But that labor 
has been taken off our hands; the apportionment 
has been made in advance. These returns were 
| to be made out and laid before Congress, not for 
| the purpose of becoming the foundation of legis- 
lation, but solely to enable Congress to make a 
suitable and proper order in regard to their print- 
ing. Lean conceive of no reason for communi- 
cating the returns to the two Houses, except sim- 
ply that we might have them before us in order to 
form an opinion in regard to their character and 
in regard to their value: to see whether they are 

roperly arranged—whether we have reason to 
Cekcte they are accurate, and then, in reference 
to the magnitude of the work, to decide how it 
shall be printed, and what number of copies shall 
be printed. 

But the honorable Senator from Indiana, before 
these returns are laid before us by the Secretary, 
who was to complete and submit them to the two 
Houses of Congtess, proposes that we should take 
a leap in the dark; that without knowing anything 
as to the magnitude of the work, or as to its ac- 
curacy; or whether it comes before us ina form 
in which it ought to be printed; without knowing 
anything in regard to the number of copies—he 
proposes what? Ah! a job is wanted for the pro- 
prietors of the Union office inthis city. Such seem 
to be the indications of the case, and therefore we 
are to take time by the forelock, and seize hoki of 
the first page that happens to be completed; or 
perhaps he committee are to go up to the Census 
Office, (for my honorable friend does not re 
to make an order on the Secretary of the Interior 
to hand over any portion of these returns,) and, 
for aught I know, to break into the office, and 
capture a portion of this document and hand 
it over to the proprietors of the Union news- 
paper. From all e cireumstances of this case, 
we may be led to infer that that office is pretty 
hard pushed for supplies. Why cannot the Sen- 


course of my honorable friend. 

But, Mr. President, there are some objections 
to this measure which I wish to urge in detail, 
and which I conceive to be worthy of the particu- 
lar attention of this body. In the first place, I 
have to remark, that in the present state or con- 
dition of this subject, the measure is utterly im- 
practicable; or, in other words, the committee 
cannot determine what terms would be ‘‘ just and 
reasonable,’’ for the reason that Congress has not 
as yet fixed or determined the number of copies 
to be printed. My friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Bricut] does not propose to settle this point; 
and yet it would seem to me that this is a question 
to which he should have addressed himself at 
once when he proposed to print the returns. Are 
we to enter into a contract for printing, without | 
knowing how many copies are to be ordered by 
the two Houses? How can the Committee on 
Printing determine what terms are reasonable, un- | 
less they know what is to be the number of copies | 
and the magnitude and extent of the work? If | 
my honorable friend from Indiana will reflect on 
this subject for a single moment, he will see that 
it is utterly impossible for us to form any opinion 
in regard to what should be theterms. And why 
is itso? Because the cost of composition for one 
hundred copies, or even one copy, is exactly the | 
same that it would be for ten thousand copies. If || 
you order five hundred copies, you are then to 
pay per copy a comparatively high price, because 
the expense of composition is spread over five 
hundred copies only. But if rn order the print- 
ing of five thousand copies, the cost of composi- 
tion is divided among the five thousand copies, 
and the price ‘becomes comparatively low per 
copy; and if you print ten thousand, then the ex- 
pense of composition is distributed over a greater 
number of copies, and the cost per copy becomes 
stilllower. I say again, then, that the first thing 
to be done, before we make any contract for this 
printing, is to determine what number of copies 
we are to print. If my friend from Indiana will 
refer to the act of Congress which was passed in 
regard to the Sixth Census, he will find that the | 
law which provided for the printing, fixed also 
the number of copies to be printed. 

It provides: 

*“That when the aforesaid enumeration shall be com- 
pleted and returned to the office of the Secretary of State, 
by the marshals of the several States, he shall direct the 
printers to Congress to print for the use of Congress ten 
thousand copies of the aforesaid returns received from the 
marshals.’? 

The want, then, of a specification of the number | 
of copies to be printed, is an insuperable objection 
to this resolution. 

But, Mr. President, there is another difficulty 
in the way of the resolution of my friend from 
Indiana. It would seem to be equally necessary 
that both the committee and the proposed con- 
tractors should know something of the magnitude 
or extent of the work to be done; and what do 
we know about it? The work is not completed; 
no report of this work has been submitted to the 
two Houses of Congress. What it is to he the 
Senate does not know, neither is there any human 
being in the country who does know, or can know 
at present. We know—or rather we have every 
reason to believe—that it is to be a work of very 
great magnitude. From the number of persons 
employed on the work at the present time, and 
from the length of time in which they have been 
engaged, and are still likely to be engaged, we may 
conclude that it is to be a document of an unusual 
size. I have understood that in making up the 
census returns of 1840, there were only seventeen 
clerks employed in all. That, we know, was a 
large work; and I believe it was laid before Con- 
gress and published as early in the session as this 

' time, in 1842. But, instead of seventeen clerks 
employed, I understand that they have now in the 
Census Office a hundred and sixty-one clerks and 
messengers. J do not know how many messen- 
gers there are, or how many clerks; but I under- 
stand the roll of the present employees runs up to 
a hundred and sixty-one, and i suppose the ser- 
vices of all these clerks are rendered necessary by 
| the great number of interrogatories and the vast 
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ator wait till the document comes here? The made out—a document that is to go down to pos- the House, but to print for the Government and 


<,-retary of the Interior is not ordered to hand 
; e document over to them; he is only ordered by 
he law to lay it before Congress. Surely the 
worthy and highly respectable gentlemen, who are 
the proprietors of the Union, are not in a state of 
starvaulon. P 
monstrous haste to get hold of some portion of 
the public treasure to sustain the organ of the 
Democratic party, for which, as I have said, I have 
avery great respect? It is an excellent organ—it 
; very patriouc party; though, as I believe, a party 


which is very much mistaken with regard to 


some important questions of public policy. Still | 


| admit that it is necessary and proper that they 
should have an organ; and I am perfectly willing 
and desirous that it should prosper. do not 
know but that ] may be persuaded, by and by, to 
some into this measure myself, and hand over to 
‘hem this job of printing, for I believe I am a very 
ac ommodating gentleman. I am disposed to 
my Demoeratic friends, and particularly 


ouuge 


my honorable friend from Indiana, the author of | 


this resolution. I have received a great many 


qvyors from him since I have been a member of 


this body, and if he should put it on the footing 
of reciprocation of favors, I might go a great way 
to oblige him, and do something for this Union 
ofice, which seems now to be so severely pressed 
‘hat it cannot wait for this document, but must 
catch hold of its head or tail, and print it before 
we know anything about it. I do not know but 
that this will be done; I shall wait, however, until 
| see amajority of the two Houses of Congress in 
favor of this proposition, before I believe it. 
| maintain that it would be in the highest degree 
indisereet for Congress to commit itself in the 
dark to the printing of such an important docu- 

ytas this without knowing what it is to be. 


Weought to have the document first, and ought | 
to refer it to the appropriate committee to give it a | 


thorough examination. I donot know what they 
are making up in the Department of the Interior. 
| have avery great regard for the honorable head 
of that Department, and great confidence in his rec- 
titude and patriotism; but I may not have the same 
confidence in all heads of bureaus. It is very pos- 
sivle that these returns may be made up in a way, 
and may be in a form, which would not meet with 
the approbation of the two Houses of Congress; 
and what is more than that, they may be erroneous. 
That is not by any means an unexampled cireum- 
siance in the history of the country. 
of the Census of 1840, after the returns came in, 
itwas discovered that there was probably a ver 
serious error in the taking of the census in an 7 
jolnmg county to this District—the county of 
Montgomery, in the State of Maryland—and Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the census of that 
county to be taken over again. It was taken over 
again, and an error ofseveral hundred—I donot now 
recollect how large the number was, but I know 
that an error of several hundred was discovered. 

I maintain, then, that a document of so much 


importance as this, and so deeply affecting the | 


interest and honor of the country, ought to come 
into the hands of the two Houses of Congress, and 
undergo a careful examination, before we commit 


a proposition to hand this entire matter over to the 
head of the Census Bureau, and his judgment as to 
the form and substance of the document is to be 
inal and conclusive. I do not know how compe- 
tenthe may be. I believe he is a very worthy 
young man of some twenty-five or thirty years of 
age. For aught I know he is doing his duty very 
well; but I am not prepared to say that he shall 
settle this question of the census finally and forever. 
Iam not prepared to say that even the very able 


os excellent Secretary of the Interior shall do so. 


hot he wait till the close of the present session of 
Congress? For a bill can be passed at any time 
lor printing these returns. Or, if they should not 
e completed during the present session of Con- 
eress, cannot the Senator from Indiana wait till 
the opening of the next session? I most strenu- 
ously resist this extraordinary manner of doing 
business. When an important document is to be 


Why, then, should there be such | 


wpports the principles and doctrines and views of 


In the case | 


| make such a contract? 


-annot my honorable friend from Indiana wait | 
for six months? For within that period, I ven- | 
‘ure to say these returns will be completed. Can- | 


terity—a document that is to contain facts and 
statistics, to say nothing about population, in re- 


| gard to our great industrial and agricultural inter- 


ests, which | trust and hope, and am inclined to 
believe, will be made out correctly ,—I insist that 
iit would be in the highest degree rash for us, 
without knowing what it is, to commence the 
printing of some portion of it; and what portion, 
m the name of Heaven, the beginning, middle, or 
end, no human being knows. 

But, sir, | have another point to make; and that 
is, that this resolution, if passed, would, in my 
opinion, be an encroachment on the functions and 
duties of the Executive, and would, in fact, be a 
usurpation of Executive power, It is, no doubt, 
competent for Congress to order the printing to be 
done, and to fix the number of copies. We may, 
perhaps, say that certain parties shall execute the 
work, or that it shall be let to the lowest bidder. 


, Congress may doubtless prescribe the condition and 


terms; but, having said, for example, thatitshall be 
executed by Donelson & Armstrong, can Congress 
take upon themselves the making of a contract? 
And can they, by the agency of one of their com- 
mittees, draw it up and putitin form? If we can 
do so, who is to attend to the execution of the 
contract? Whoisto determine whether Donelson 
& Armstrong have or have not conformed to the 
terms of the contract? To whom ts the work to 
be delivered? Who is to pay for it? Will my 
honorable friend tell me whether it is to be paid for 
out of the contingent fund or not? Is it printing 
for the Senate? Is it printing for the House of 


'| Representatives? Or is it printing to enable us to 
Sir, || 


perform our legislative duties? 


My honorable 


friend, for reasons that will be directly apparent, | 
| will hardly contend that this is Congressional print- 


ing. lL ask, then, who is to attend to the execution 
of the contract, and from what fund is it to be paid ? 
There is no doubt that Congress can provide 


for such printing as is necessary for the perform- | 


ance of the duties of both Houses, or either 
House. But is this Congressional printing? My 
honerable friend said, the other day, that it was 
not; and therefore we are not obliged to give it to 
A. Boyd Hamilton. I must acknowledge, Mr. 
President, that on very mature consideration, | 
have come to the conclusidn that it is not Con- 
gressional printing, and not within the contract of 
A. Boyd Hamilton. Itis not printing for either 
of the two Houses of Congress; it is not printing 
to enable us to discharge our legislative duties; 
but it is printing for the Government and for the 
country. I admit that either of the two Houses 
of Congress has a right, by a committee or other- 
wise, to make a contract for such printing as may 
be essential to enable them to discharge their legis- 
lative duties. But can Congress, through one of 


| the committees of either House, arrogate to itself 


the power of making contracts for other printing 
than such as is required for that purpose? Will 
my honorable friend from Indiana {Mr. Bricur} 
contend that we should take into our own hands 
the business of making contracts for the printing 
of the various Departments of this Government? 


| Has Congress the right or power to embark in 


the business of making contracts generally? If, 


|| through the agency of the Committee on Printing, 
ourselves in regard to printing it; whereas this is || 


we can make a contract for printing that does not 
appertain to our legislative duties, | desire to in- 


| quire of my honorable friend whether, through 
| the agency of the Committee on Post Office and 


Post Roads, we can make a contract for the trans- 


| portation of the mail? Why not raise a joint 


committee, on the principle of this resolution, and 
hy not raise a joint com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and make a contract for 
the construction of a frigate or ship of the line? 


Why not arrogate to ourselves all the executive , 


duties and powers of this Government? Mr. 
President, you know very well that the public 
orinter—that is, the printer employed by the two 
Touses of Congress—is considered an officer of 
the two Houses. He is an officer of the Senate, 
and an officer of the House of Representatives. 
And why? Because he is employed in doing cer- 


tain work for us that is necessary to enable us to | 


discharge our duties. Now, if we adopt this reso- 
lution, will Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong be 
officers of the two Houses of Congress? Ap- 
pointed for what? Not to print for the Senate or 


for the people of this country. 

My honorable friend from Arkansas, |Mr. Bor- 
LAND,| when he was on the floor the other day, 
objected most strenuously to devolving of this duty 
upon the Committee on Printing, msisting that it 
should be given to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, be- 
cause, as he truly said, the resolution called upon 
that committee to discharge executive duties. Ah! 
executive duties! Then why are we providing for 
the discharge of executive duties by a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress? We have 
a Joint Committee on the Library; and as a 
library is an important establishment to enable us 
properly to perform our legislative duties, we 
charge it with the duty of purchasing a jibrary 
for us. But shall we charge it with the duty of 
purchasing a library for the Attorney General, for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the Department 
of the Interior, or for the Post Office Department 
1 maintain, sir, that this is entirely out of the 
range of our legislative duties. It is an executive 
duty, which must be discharged, if properly dis 
charged, by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and cannot be discharged by a commit 
tee of the two Houses of Congress. | 

] now come to the last ebjection which I shall 
urge to the passage of this resolution. thas been 
the pohey of Congress, for some years past, to 
open the public printing tu competition, and thus 
prevent its being conferred on the political presses 
as a matter of favoritism; and the question for 
the consideration of this honorable body now ts, 
whether the connection which formerly existed 
shall be renewed. The proposition submitted by 
my honorable friend from indiana is precisely 
this, that we shall confer the printing of the census 
returns upon one of the political presses im this 
city. Herel desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the first introduction of the existing 
policy—and J believe a bighly salutary pelicy. It 
will be found in a provision introduced into the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, which 
passed the two Houses of Congress, and was ap- 
proved May 15, 1842; published in the tenth vol 
ume of the Acts of Congress, page 189. It is as 
follows: 


“ For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart 
ment of State, including the publication and distribution ot 
the laws, $25,000: Provided, That.the job printing, station 
ery, and binding of each of the Executive Departments 
shall, until otherwise directed by law, be furnished by con 
tract, proposals of which shall regularly be advertised in 
the public prints, and the character and description of 
printing specified in each advertisement, as thr as that can 
be done, it being made a condition in all cases, unless other 
wise specified in the advertisement, that the work shal! be 
done in the city of Washington, and the contraet shall in 
each case be given to the lowest bidder, whose bid shail be 
accompanied with the proper testmonials of the ability ot 
the bidder to fulfill his contract.” 

Here, for the first time, was introduced into the 
legislation of the country the provision that all 
the departmental printing should be advertised 
and put out to the lowest bidder, and that remains 
the law of the land to the present hour. But 
Congress continued, notwithstanding the passage 
of that law, to confer the printing for the two 
Houses of Congress upon the political press in 
this city; and in this respect I admit that there 
has been no difference between the two parties. 
The Twenty-seventh Congress passed the law of 
1842, to which I have referred, but they, at the 
same time, gave the Congressional printing to the 
political press. Then came the Tonsty-sighth 
Congress. The Senate was one way, and the 
House of Representatives the other; The print- 
ing of the Senate was conferred upon the pub- 
lishers of a press in this city, entertaining views 
in accordance with a majority of the Senate; and 
the House made a disposition of their printing in 
accordance with their views. This state of things 
continued until the first session of the Twenty- 
ninth Congress, when, the two Houses having 
become convinced that the business of conferring 
the public printing upon considerations of politi- 
cal favoritism was unsound and injurious to the 
public, passed the joint resolution of the 3d of 
August, 1846, requiring the printing of Congress 
to be let out to the lowest badder. 

My friend from Indiana, {[Mr. Bricnt,] and 
other gentlemen, who advocate the resolution un- 


| der consideration, are obliged to take the ground 
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that this printing does not come within the joint | been published just when it was ordered to be | 


resolution of 1846, or in other words, that it is not 
Congressional printing. 
it come? 
of 1842. 
already provided for. 
but fix the number of copies to be printed. 


You have nothing to do 


Under what, then, does | 
It comes within the provision of the law | 
It is departmental printing, which is | 


You | 


may say how it is to be printed and of what qual- | 


ity ae shall be. But the very moment that 


you or 


published, viz: the first Saaeaee, in January, ta- | 
a 


king into view our monstrous labors during the | 
six weeks of the session—you know, Mr. Presi- | 


dent, what they have been, the manner in which 
we have devoted ourselves to other subjects, and 
the profound anxiety under which we have la- | 
bored for the promotion of the public interest, | 


| particularly under the head of settling over again 


er the number of copies, fix the style of | 


the work, and the quality of paper, and determine | 
what the work shall be, then comes in the law of | 


1842 and imposes an obligation upon the Secretary 
of the Interior to let it out to the lowest bidder. 
Why, then, does my honorable friend propose to 
interfere with this law? Why has he introduced 
this resolution? He says it is not Congressional 
yrinting. Why not let the law operate? Ah! 
but **the Union” office wants a little patronage. 
Is that a public reason upon which the Senate are 
to act? Are we about to upset this law of 1842, 
take this job out of the scope and operation of that 
law, and hand it over to whom—and by whom? 
sy a highly-respectable committee I admit, but one 
having a political character. We are to turn it 
over to a political organ. And this is to be done 
by the Senate of the United States! 
vated legislation it is to be sure. 


lowest bidder; and this is not Congressional print- 
ing says my honorable friend. Besides the docu- 
ment is not here, and we do not know what is 
done, whether the beginning, middle, or end. I 
presume we are to capturea partof it. My friend 
from Arkansas [{Mr. Bortanp|—for whom | 
have great respect, and who we know has had 
some experience in the military service of the 
country, and very creditable experience too—is to 
march at the head of the Committee on Printing, 
invade the Census Bureau, capture something, 


Pretty ele- | 
We have our | 
law that departmental printing shall go to the | 


|| ly fails. 


and hand it over to the proprietors of the Union | 


printing office. 
done; but I shall wait a good while before I be- 
lieve it. 

But, says my honorable friend from Indiana, 
the contract system is an utter failure, and it ought 
to be blown up sky-high. 


friend on that subject. I will admit that the con- 


I do not know but that it will be | 


| believe it has saved a very large sum of money | 


I join issue with my | 


tract system for the two Houses of Congress has | 


proved, to some extent, a failure; but 1 utterly 
deny that the contract system for the departmental 
printing has failed at all. On the contrary, I can 
demonstrate that it has succeeded, and has pro- 
moted the public interest in a very high degree. I 


know, Mr. President, that the contract system for || 


the departmental printing is exceedingly distaste- 
ful to some portions of the political press in this 
city. The Democratic and some portions of the 
Whig press do not like it. 

Mr. HALE. How is it with the Free-Soil 
portion ? 

Mr. SMITH. 
the Free-Soilers. 
very intimate communication with them. 
leave that to my honorable friend from New 
Hampshire, who is entirely competent to repre- 
sent that portion of the publishing interest in this 
city. 

But I defy gentlemen to show an instance 
where there has been any failure. My honorable 
friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] who, I am 
sorry to see, is not in his seat, indicted the con- 
tract system for the departmental printing on the 
ground that the *‘ Blue Book”’ had not been fur- 
nished us. He said that the law required that it 
should be laid on our tables; he did not say when, 
exactly, but he was for demolishing the whole 
system, because we had not the ‘ Blue Book.”’ 
It is a pretty large concern, [exhibiting a copy,] 
and is growing rapidly. I have sometimes thought 
that | would take the ** Blue Book”’ of the present 
day, and that which was published when I came 
into Congress, and take the difference between the 
two in pounds avoirdupois. I think the difference 
may be calculated in pounds; at all events, I know 
that it is very large, and is growing rapidly, and 
it is an indication of what strides our Government 
is taking in extravagance, not to 
corruption. But my friend from 
to explode this system of departmental printing b 
contract because he has not the Blue Book. tr 
it had so turned out that the Blue Book had not 


I do not know how it is with 


ichigan wants 


ce in downright | 


' There has been, then, no failure of the contract | 
| 3ystem in its application to departmental printing. | 
, But I admit that there has been some failure in it | 


I cannot say, as [ am not in | 
I will |! 


_ and direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
/ would then become departmental printing, and 
| would necessaril 
| May 18, 1842. 


connection with the paper; for the party to do the 


_paper for the work. But for reasons which I | 


| 


| so that there is not the slightest cause for the com- 


| political and of the job presses of this city are 


and deal with it liberally and fairly, and I would 
| propose the printing of it ina style of magnifi- | 


that matter of compromise which gave so much 

trouble last Congress—one would suppose that 

the Senator from Michigan ought not to make such | 
grave complaints, if the delivery of the book had | 
happened to be some two or three days behind the 

time. But, sir, I have taken the liberty to inquire | 
into this matter, and I have herea memorandum of | 
the delivery of this most interesting concern called | 
the Blue Book, which is contracted out to the | 
lowest bidder. It is’a pretty good book; the pa- 
per, the type, the binding, are all good. If I get 
the census returns printed as well, I shall be con- | 
tent. The law says that it shall be Jaid on our | 
tables on the first Monday in January; and I be- | 
lieve that was the very day on which the Senator || 


|| from Michigan made his speech by way of assault |) 
| on this departmental public printing. 


Now, I find | 
that one hundred and seventy-five copies were 
delivered on the 29th of December, one hundred 
and twenty on the 31st, and two hundred and five 
on January 3, which was Saturday; and the law 
said they should be here on our tables on the | 
Monday following. 

The contract called for only five hundred copies, |! 


plaints of the honorable Senator, [Mr. Cass,] and 
this ground of attack on the present system utter- 


I have already stated that the proprietors of the 


very willing to get rid of the contract system, and 
that they would like to have the public printing 
given out as a matter of favoritism; but I deny 
that it has proved a failure. On the contrary, I 





to the public Treasury. I have here another doc- 
ument printed under the system for departmental | 
printing. It is a history of the condition and 
prospects of the Indian tribes, by H. R. School- 
craft, LL. D., illustrated by 8S. Eastman, United 
States Army. A more beautiful specimen of ty- 
pography, of papery and of execution, I never | 
saw. Iam ready to take up this census matter | 


cence corresponding substantially with this work. 


as regards the Congressional printing; and I shall 
explain to the Senate how it is. 

But before I go any further I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the amendment which I 
have offered, and I will explain to the Senate its | 
precise character. It proposes to separate the com- | 
position and press-work from the erie | of the 
paper, and both from the binding, and to make a 
separate and distinct contract for each, and all to 
be done under the provisions of the law of May 
18, 1842. Perhaps by way of amendment to the 
resolution it would not be strictly necessary for | 
me to propose anything more than a specification 
of the number of copies, with a provision that the 
work should be executed under the supervision 


It 


be executed under the law of 
ut if I were simply to propose 
an amendment of that character, it would leave 
the composition and press-work to be paid for in 


the 


composition and press-work would suppl 


shall indicate directly, I think it is highly import- |, 
ant that the composition and press-work should | 
be separated from the paper, and that both should || 
be separated from the binding. My amendment, || 
therefore, contemplates, on the one hand, the adop- |) 
tion substantially of the principle of the law of | 
May 18, 1842. But some modification of that law || 
is deemed necessary, so that the composition and 
press-work shall be separated from the supply of 

paper, and moreover, that the party who enters 
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|| every thousand ems. 
| page were specified; but I have understood, and 


| agree with me in regard to that. 


|| as possible. 
| theless, there was an utter failure in the quality of 


into this contract shall give due secur 
performance of the contract, the law of 
taining no provision of that character. 
thus explained briefly the character of 
ment; having shown the Senate that th 


ity for the 
1842 con. 

Hay ° 
my amend. 


a . i$ 18 depar, 
mental printing, and having proposed that 


2, it st 
be brought within the scope of the Provisions of 
the law to which I have alluded, I now proceed 


to the consideration, as briefly as I can, of », 
subject of Congressional printing, for the two ,. 
necessarily connected to some extent with e 
other. 

1 have already insisted, and, I trust = 
shown, that there has been no failure of this rt 
tem under the head of departmental printing: fy, 
I have also said that there is a failure, and ves 
serious failure, in its application to Conegressions 
printing. And why has that been so? The i,,,, 
resolution, directing the printing for the’ ty, 
Houses of Congress to be let out to the lows 
bidder, was adopted at the first session of 1). 
Twenty-ninth Congress. At the second session 
of that Congress a contract was made, jn po», 
formity with the provisions of that law, wit 
Wendell & Van Benthuysen, to execute the 
largest portion of that work. A small Portion of 


are 
ach 


it was assigned to another firm of the name of 
| Tipten & Streeper; but much the largest portion 


of it—nearly the whole, in fact—was assisned t, 
Wendell & Van Benthuysen. I admit that they 
utterly failed in the performance of their contrae: 
They failed in the typography. According to ths 
stipulations, they were to be paid so much for 
The type and size of the 


suppose the fact was so, that they got fonts of 


| type cast to spread the letters out, so as to ov 
| many more ems than would be had if the type 
| was put in the usual form. te 
| ly a violation of the contract. 


That was undoubted. 
It was also vio. 
lated in th® quality of the paper. There was ay 
utter failure to conform to the terms of the coy- 
tract in that respect, and there was a more injv- 
rious failure, so far as the public business was 
concerned, in not furnishing the printed matte 
within such time as was indispensable to render 
the documents valuable to Congress for the trans- 
action of the public business. 

Coming down to the last Congress, we find that 


| the contractors were William M. Belt, who took 


the second, fourth, and fifth classes; John H. 
Trenholm, who took the third class; and JohnT. 
Towers, who took the first class, which was the 
printing of bills and resolutions. In regard to 
Mr. Towers, it ought to be stated that, so far as! 
know and believe, there was a most perfect per- 
formance of the contract on his part. I think 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing will 
But so far as 
regards Trenholm and Belt, there was a failure 
not less gross and aggravated than that during the 
preceding Congress. I do not know that they had 
type of a peculiar character cast to help out the 
line and spread the matter over as seach surface 
I suppose they had not. But, never- 
the paper and in the binding, as the chairman of 
the committee very well knows. ‘Trenholm and 


| Belt were contractors for the binding, I believe; 


and I understand they farmed it out and mate 
profit upon it to the amount of several thousand 
dollars. There was the same failure with regard 


| to promptitude in the execution of the work. 
|| Ever 
| stat 


word which the chairman of the committee 
on that subject is true. I shall ever bear 
testimony to the rectitude and fidelity with which 
he and the other member of the committee [Mr. 
Hamu] re duties, in regard to it, which 
were very painful. ; 

But I will add something which the chairman 
forgot to state, and that is, that after the docu- 
ments had accumulated in our document room, 
and after he and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hamuy] had decided that they would not receive 
them—and I believe that I concurred with them, 
too—at my suggestion the other members of. the 
committee saw fit to appoint me a sub-committee 
to look into the matter; and I believe they g2¥* 
me instructions not to receive the documents; 
rather, I was appointed to receive them if they 
conformed to the contract. I went into the docu- 
ment room and looked at them. I knew that the 
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contract, 
letter, woul +s ll 
mous 108s, oF rather, Mr. Ritchie, who was really 


the party in interest. And I confess that I had 
come reference to the condition of Mr, Ritchie, I 
felt for him a sentiment of commiseration. I 
thought he had a ruinous contract. ‘ 
wanted the documents; and I took the responsi- 


* . , . . > Pm i 
if performed according to its spirit and | 
d involve the contractors in an enor- | 


Members | 


bility af deciding that they should come in. 1 | 


thought they were worth all that we had agreed 
» say for them, although they did not accord with 
the contract. ‘They were received; but [ did not 
<uppose that the two Houses of Congress would 
entertain the purpose of passing a bill to make up 
any loss that he would sustain under a contract 
violated so grossly; and least of all did I believe 
that they would pass a bill, as the House of Rep- 
resentatives did, and as I was afraid the Senate 
might possibly do, which would give him the enor- 
mous fortune, according to the statement of the 
Genator from Arkansas, of $200,000. I believed 
the bill would give him at least a profit of $100,000, 
and I have been told since, by a practical printer 
of this city, that it would have reached the figure 
of $150,000 
senator, [Mr. Borianp,] when he fixes the com- 
pensation which Congress was about to make for 


Probably, therefore, the honorable 


broken promises at $200,000, is not far out of | 


the way. : sed 
And yet a bill of such monstrous provisions 

did pass the House, and was on the very point of 
assing the Senate, and would have done so, had 


it not been for the interposition of the honorable | 


Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,] to whom 


the country is indebted, not only for saving so | 


much treasure, but also for protecting us from an 
example to the last degree mischievous. 


In this way I admit that this method of dispos- | 


ing of the Congressional printing to the lowest 
bidder has proved a failure. But the system of 
disposing of the departmental printing has not 
failed. But why has the contract system with 
revard to the printing of the two Houses failed ? 
It is partly the fault of Congress, but perhaps 
much more the fault of the contractors themselves. 
When the Thirtieth Congress, either by design or 
neglect, tolerated Wendell & Van Benthuysen in 
the violation of their contract, they laid the axe at 
the root of the tree; they laid the foundation for 
the complete subversion of the whole system. 
What followed? In the case of Trenholm & Belt, 
they underbid even the prices of Wendell & Van 
3enthuysen, who claimed to have sustained under 
their contract, broken as it was, a loss of about 
twenty thousand dollars. 


What did they do? | 


In consequence of the toleration that had been | 


extended to Wendell & Van Benthuysen, they | 


did exactly the same thing. They did not do the 
printing in season, and they utterly failed in the 
quality of their paper. The books distributed in 
vast numbers were so imperfect or inferior in 
typography, paper, and binding, as to be a re- 
proach alike to Congress and the country. [ have, 
on several occasions since 1846, sent some of our 
em documents to a friend, a member of the 

ritish Parliament, and I have never done so but 
with ‘*shame and confusion of face.’’ 

We are now brought down to the present Con- 
gress, and the contractor is Mr. A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, who has stipulated to do the work at even 
lower prices than those paid at the last Congress. 
Itisno part of my bustness or duty, or even of 
my right, as Iam situated, to prejudge his case; 
but I know perfectly well what is to follow. We 
are not to have the documents in proper season. 
Those that are laid on our tables may perhaps be 
printed according to the contract, or very nearly 
80; but in regard to the long numbers, we have 
every reason to anticipate the same violation of 
contract by him, which we have tolerated in 
Wendall & Van Benthuysen, and Trenholm & 
Belt, or Mr. Ritchie, the printers of the last Con- 
gress. Besides, I greatly apprehend a failure in 


necessary that we should have some change in 
this system. But I desire to say to my honorable 
friend from Indiana that Iam not for giving up 
the contract system, though we ean change it; and 





_nish his own paper. 
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diately. Perhaps I may feel it my duty, at the 
very next meeting of the Senate, to introduce a 
resolution charging the Committee on Printing 
with the duty of considering what modification 
should be made in this system. And I am willing 
to make the resolution larger—to inquire whether 
we should not repeal or set it aside entirely: for I 
wish no limited inquiry on this subject. But I 
will now indicate what are my ideas in regard to 
the change that should take place. I do it with 
the more freedom, because it will serve to illus- 
trate my views in introducing to the consideration 
of the Senate the amendment which I have offered 
to this resolution. 

I think we should separate the supply of paper 


from the composition and press-work. That is 
the first step to be taken. hy should not the 
United States furnish its own paper? What has 


been the difficulty with the execution of former 
contracts? And what are to be the difficulties at 
the present session of Congress? j 
the manner in which we are cheated in paper; and 
I do not believe I use too harsh a term in connec- 
tion with this subject. Let us furnish our own 
paper. I wantto know why we should be cheated 
mm paper? Why isitthat adventurers come to this 
city—men who are not connected with any estab- 
lishment here—and underbid all the local printers? 
It is because the bidding is not merely on thecom- 
position and press-work, but the party is to fur- 
i The party takes his pay 
calculated on the former. If the orders are for 
short numbers, composition and press-work is to 
be high; if for long numbers, composition and 
press-work will be comparatively low. The bid- 
ding being on the press-work and composition, 


| with a stipulation in regard to the quality of the 


paper, the parties who really intend to get the con- 
tract, and at the same time cheat us out of the due 
performance of it, come in and bid on composition 
and press-work at a very low rate: whereas the 
proprietors of the Union, the proprietors of the 
Intelligencer, the proprietors of the Republic, and 


| the proprietors of the various job establishments 


| ferior. 


| does with the latter. 


in this city, such as Towers’s, bid for the composi- 
tion and press-work with the idea of furnishing 
good paper and performing the contract. But 
your adventurer comes here and bids on composi- 
tion and press-work at alow figure—below every- 


_ body else—and then calculates to make up the 


difference by supplying a kind of paper utterly in- 
Thus these adventurers get the contracts. 
Now, if we separate the supply of paper from the 
composition and press-work, they will have no 
margin: they will have to bid for the thing itself. 
As things now are managed, they do not bid on the 
composition and press-work alone, but combine it 
with the idea that they will cheat in the paper. All 
we have got to do is to furnish ourselves with the 

aper. I am perfectly willing to say to the honora- 
ie Senator from Indiana, that if he will join me 
in separating the supply of paper from the com- 
position and press-work, I do not care what he 
I think that strictly it ought 
to be let out to the lowest bidder; but I do not care 


| two straws, if it is distributed around among the 


| you are hard 


various printing establishments of the city; and if 
ressed for the want of a little sup- 


| port for a political organ, why Iwill indulge you 
| with a large slice, and you can take itall for aught 


Icare. The large fortune that has been made YY 


| one concern in this city, has been principally rea 


ized by the profit on paper. I do not mean to ac- 


_cuse those gentlemen of cheating in the paper, for 


e é | probably reach. 
= of time, so as to render the documents of | 
ttle use to us in the discharge of our legislative 

duties. Hence it is apparent that it is absolutely | 


, tunes, I object to it in toto. 
We ought to attend to the modification of it imme- |i 


I have no idea that they did so. And if this plan 
be carried out, and a contract be made with Don- 
elson & Armstrong to do this great job—they to 
furnish their own paper—if they do not make a 
large fortune, I am greatly mistaken. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars transferred from the public 
Treasury to their private coffers, would be the very 
lowest figure which the amount of profits would 
If they do the work, I am _ per- 
fectly willing they should havea reasonable profit. 


I am willing they should have a profit of five thou- | 


sand or ten thousand dollars; and I would not find 
much fault if it were to be twenty thousand dollars. 
But when you come to this business of handing 
over to men—I care not who they are—large for- 


} It is of evil example. | 
Mr. President, no man knows better than your- | 
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self, that the idea has got to be somewhat rife in 
the country, that men can come to Washington, 
spend one or two winters here, and carry large 
estates out of the city, obtained, too, from the 
Government. I have seen men about our public 
hotels smoking cigars, and enjoying themselves in 
a variety of ways, who come here and remain 
during a few sessions of Congress, and return 
home with large estates, obtained by prosecuting 
claims before the Departments, before Congress, 
and before Commissioners here. When any man 
makes an enormous profit here, on anything, no 
matter what it is, it brings a horde of people upon 
us; it Is ruinous in every shape and form; and is 
doing infinite evil and infinite mischief to the coun- 
try. [ am utterly opposed to this system. I 
have been in the habit of earning what little bread 
I have eaten by the sweat of my brow; and all of 
us who are here in the two Houses of Congress, 
I believe, earn pretty well the pittance we receive 
in the form of compensation. When I am at 
home, engaged in the duties of my profession, | 
have been in the habit of supposing that if I could, 
by carrying a difficult cause through all our courts, 
earn a couple of hundred of dollars for the support 
of my family, I was doing very well. But that is 
an old-fashioned scheme of conduct—it does not 
come up to modern ideas, to which Lam quite too 
rigid in my habits and notions to conform. Let 
it be known, then, that I am totally opposed to 
this system of getting estates by filching from the 
Government—coming here with enormous claims 
for a quarter or a half million of dollars, and 
dividing the plunder with leading and able men, 
who are supposed to have an influence with this 
Secretary, or that board of Commissioners. Such 
conduct is corrupt—it is of evil example—and 
therefore I resist it in every form. I do not say 
that the proposition of the honorable Senator is 
designed to be a scheme of plunder, but I do say, 
it will result in plunder. 

But then again I inquire, how is this contract to 
be enforced, if made as proposed? Suppose we 
enter into stipulations with Donelson & Arm- 
strong, and they do not choose exactly to perform 
them: suppose they do not furnish as good paper 
as the contract requires them to furnish: suppose 
they do not execute the work in the time stipu- 
lated—how is the contract to be enforced? Is it to 
be believed that a political majority of the two 
Houses of Congress getting up a contract to sup- 
port a political organ, will enforce that contract to 
the ruin of the proprietors of that organ? [ sa 
they never will do it; and I will not claim that the 
party with which I act stands on any higher 
ground in this respect than the Democratic party. 
I have lived long enough to learn that there is but 
little difference between parties as to matters of this 
sort, though there may be, and often is, a great 
difference as to questions of public policy. We 
have different views with regard to the questions 
whether we should encourage our own domestic 
industry; whether we should have a system of 
harbor and river improvements. And if Il am a 
Whig this day, it is simply because I believe that 
certain measures of public policy, advocated by 
those with whom I usually act, are indispensable 
to the public welfare; and it is not because | 
believe the Whig party, in general or in detail, is 
any more pure or any more honest than the Demo- 
cratic party. 

I will illustrate my views by a reference to the 


, past history of Congress on this very subject. 


I referred a while ago to gentlemen for whom I 
have the highest respect—the proprietors of the 
National Intelligencer. More pure, more honest 
or excellent gentlemen do not live on the face of 
the earth. But in the Twenty-seventh Congress, 
having a large Whig majority in the two Houses, 
we made an order that the public printers should 


| do the printing at the rates of 1819, with twenty 


per cent. off. We elected Gales & Seaton printers 
for the House of Representatives, and Thomas 
Allen printer for ‘he Senate. We wentalong very 
well, until the last day of the Congress, (the 3d 
of March,)—and I would remind Senators that if 
any mischief is to be done, it is sure to be done on 
the 3d of March. There was then slipped into 
the appropriation bill a provision setting aside the 
twenty per cent. reduction, and paying the public 
printers the rates of 1819 in full. Thus the Whig 
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party accorded to their printers more than their 
contracts called for—l do not know how many 
thousand dollars, but certainly a very considerable 
amount, This statement is made that honorable 
Senators may see that I mean to be strictly im- 
partial, and indeed I sometimes think I am the 
only man entirely competent to do justice to both 
parties in this matter, 

And now I must turn to the Democratic party, 
and bring up again the case of Thomas Ritchie, 
who violated his contract as already explained, 
and who filled the columns of his paper for months 
with the cry of Ruin! ruin! unul {te so wrought 
on the commiseration of my Democratic friends 
that they were on the very point of handing over 
to him, according to the honorable chairman, [Mr. 
Box.anp,] a cool $200,000, under a contract which 
he had broken in every form, according to which 
be was not entitled toa single cent. This proves 
conclusively that neither Whigs nor Democrats will 
enforce contracts against political organs. So that 
both parues stand exactly even. We have had aneck- 
and-neck race between ‘ Echipse’’ and ** Henry.”’ 
Lience, if we make this contract with Donelson & 
Armstrong, it must, in view of the past, be upon 
the idea that they are to make money, and a good 
deal of it. I believe they will manage it as other 
have been managed. They will intend 
to do the business wish integrity and with fidelity. 
But suppose there shall be a defaleation in the 
paper; if you bring them up to the mark, it might 
be ruinous to them. It is well known that fraud 
is sometimes committed in manufacturing paper. 
I have been told that a mineral substance is some- 
times introduced into paper to make it weigh some 
twenty-five per cent. more than the proper mate- 
rials should weigh. I have no idea that Donelson 
& Armstrong would knowingly buy such paper. 
But suppose you stipulated with them as you have 
stipulated with A. Boyd Hamilton, that the print- 
ing shall be done on paper weighing fifty pounds 
to the ream, and that it is their misfortune to pro- 
cure such paper, and they actually print the Cen- 
sus returns upon it; suppose when you get them 
you should find the w eight of the book to be made 
up of lead or some material improperly intermixed 
with the paper—are you going to exact anything 
from these gentlemen? Are they to be made to 
stand up to their contract?) Would not the con- 
dition of the Union office then come into view? and 
would it not be said, We must not suffer our organ 
to be broken up? You never can enforce such a 


contracts 


contract made with the proprietors of a political | 


organ, by a political committee, appointed by a 


political majority in the two Houses of Congress— | 


certainly to subserve the public interest, not to 
support the organ. I would not suggest such an 
idea as that, because it would involve an imputa- 
tion on the motives of honorable Senators, in which 
I never indulge. 

The general tendency, therefore, of the proposed 
system is to corruption. It tends to foster and 
encourage practices which I deprecate. I am sorry 
to say that our Government has been rapidly 
running down in this respect for the last few years, 
and the existing state of things should awaken the 
alarm of all good citizens. _ 

When I came into Congress the received opin- 
ion among members was, that the expenditures of 
the Government should, in no event, exceed about 
twenty-one millions of dollars per annum; and | 
remember very well that the expenditures by Gen- 
eral Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tions, ofaboutthat sum, was, during what is usually 
denominated the Harrison campaign, held up in 
contrast with the expenditure of the administration 
under John Quincy Adams, as being perfectly 
enormous and in the highest degree corrupt. But 
what now is the state of things? These expendi- 
tures have been carried from twenty-one millions 
up to about fifty millions of dollars; and it is a 
pe duty for me to discharge when I say, what 

verily believe, that corruption and extravagance 
have increased just about in the same proportion 
as the increase of our expenditures—more than one 
hundred per cent. It is high time that public at- 
tention should be called to this matter. 

But there is no chapter in this humiliating 
history more astounding than this very one of 
Congressional printing, as witness a table pre- 
pared from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
partment, which I now present to the Senate: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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1 table of the amounts paid at the Treasury for printing 
ordered hy the two Houses of Congress, commencing 
with the Twenty-second Congress, and terminating with 
the last: 

House. 
22d Cong... .§108,566 
23d Cong..... 152,842 
24th Cong..... 107,787 
25th Cong 192.705 
26th Cong..... 129,192 
27th Cong..... 252,665 
28th Cong 166.351 
29th Cong..... 175,887 
3th Cong 100,196 
Jlst Cong. 76,912 


$1,462,108 32 


Senate, 

#34,152 51 
200,587 16 
46,433 36 
25,341 88 
61,671 66 
40,791 49 
191,079 98 
83,618 39 
82.690 41 
48,871 32. 


$815,238 16 


Aggregate. 
$142,688 65 
353,429 18 
154,221 16 
218,047 75 
190,864 19 
293,457 30 
356,431 65 
259,596 71 
182,887 12 
125,783 36 
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$2,977,346 48 
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lt should be understood that the amounts for 
the last Congress are not yet complete. Mr. 
titchie is still printing for the use of a Congress 
which expired more than ten months ago! and 
nothing could more fully illustrate the folly and 
abuses of the existing system. When our ven- 
erable friend shall have completed his labors, I 
suppose we shall have occasion to add about 


$50,000 to the aggregate of the table for the last | 


Congress, which will bring up the amount to 
about the aggregate for the preceding Congress. 
Thus it appears that the enormous sum of 


$2,327,346 48 has been paid out of the Treasury 


for Congressional printing since General Jackson | 


came into power; and I do not hesitate to say that 
every penny over a half million has been thrown 
away. And how, Mr. President, has this fright- 
ful result been obtained? 
part at least, to the very principle which I now 
deprecate—political favoritism. When you em- 
bark in any such policy, avowedly, or if not avow- 
edly, really; when you make a contract under 
such an impulse, is there not a strong temptation 
held out to the majority to augment unduly the 


quantity of matter to be printed? 1 do not say | 
that any such purpose is entertained here in re- || 
I do not say that any hon- | 


gard to this printing. ; 
orable member of this body would intentionally 
do any such thing; but I do say that such is the 
tendency. I believe that this principle of political 


o. : i} 
favoritism has operated heretofore in the procur- | 


ing an undue increase of the amount of printing 
by the two Houses of Congress. 
able Senators and honorable members of the 


House of Representatives have hardly been aware | 


of the presence of the motive in their own minds; 


members; a considerable number may be in favor 
of printing a large number of any particular docu- 
ment without reference to any consideration of that 
character; yet a few, with a view to favor the 
public printer, a political favorite, mightbe induced 


to think that on the whole they would go for the | 


proposition, although, otherwise, they would be 
op osed to it. 

In every view, then, of this subject, and indeed 
of our expenditures generally, and of the many 


abuses which have crept into all branches ofthe pub- || 


lic service, it would seem to me that the time has 
arrived when we should pause and consider well the 
tendency of public affairs. Indeed, it is apparent 
that some reform is indispensable. 
we begin? l think the very first thing we should 
do is to reform ourselves, reform Congress, reform 


the extravagant and wild expenditure which we | 


have had here. And how are we to do it? Notby 
making the public printing a matter of favoritism, 


but by dispensing it, as I conceive, under the pro- || 


visions of existing laws, though I should like to 


have such modifications made as I have suggested | 


in these remarks. 


: Z - i} 
In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to make a 


few remarks on the number of copies which should 
be ordered of this work. Congress ordered in 
| 1839 ten thousand copies of the Sixth Census. 


Now, what number of copies shall we order at | 


this time? I have great difficulty in making any 


order about it until I know what is the magnitude || 
If it is to be a very large work, as | 


of the work. 
I believe it will be, I am for a small number of 
copies. I doubt exceedingly whether we ought to 
exceed ten thousand in any event. 
have more States now than we had in 1840. We 
| have added five States since that time; we have a 
vastly larger extent of territory, and a much 
larger population. Therefore [ will not complain 
\| if honorable Senators should propose to print 


It can be traced, in | 


Perhaps honor- | 


perhaps it would not be so with a majority of the || 
’ 


Where shall | 


I know we | 
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twelve thousand copies. After ten thousang ep, 
of the Sixth Census had been provided for a 
Twenty-seventh Congress ordered a compendiy,, 
| to be made, and twenty thousand copies Tr 
printed. “eo 
_ Lam opposed to any compendium of this ,, 
sus. Blair & Rives obtained a very large : 
lucrative job in printing the original returns of 
Sixth Census; and I hope it was not the 
of the Whig Twenty-seventh Congress io o,,, 
job in the form of a compendium to the Madison;.. 
newspaper then printed in this city. That... 
pendium cost a large sum, and | believe jy never 
was of the least practical utility. I do not belieye 
it necessary to print a vast number of sych, , 
document as this to circulate all over the country, 
It will be of no use. Congress must have, 
proper supply; the Congressional Library, \, 
epartments, the State governments, the |eadin, 
seminaries of learning, and the literary jngij), 


1 


tions of the country, should be well supplied, 4, 
for putting this census into the hands of g y 
multitude of people in this country, it is, in py 
judgment, utterly absurd and ridiculous, |; js , 
very little use, except to enable us to make ay a». 
|portionment of the members of the House o 
Representatives among the respective States, ay 
to furnish statistics of the population and of thy 
business of the county. But who are the mm 
| competent to deal with the contents of the censys 
in this regard? Only staticians—very learn. 
men, and there are few of them in this country 
I am perfectly free to admit that I should mysuy 
| be utterly incompetent for such an undertaking, 
although there may be members of this body who 
are competent. I would therefore have no com. 
pendium—I would print a limited number of 
copies of this work. My own belief is, that te 
thousand or twelve thousand copies will be ay 
| abundant supply for the entire country. Yo 
ought to have some copies to send to Europe, to 
interchange with foreign Governments, and per. 
haps some to send to some of the leading semina. 
ries of learning in Europe. 

After we have supplied Congress, the General 
Government, the State governments, and the ya- 
rious seminaries of learning, and sent copies to 
the Foreign Ambassadors, I think we shail have 
gone quite as far as the public interests require. 
I am, therefore, for filling up the blank in this 
| amendment, as at present advised, with ten thov- 
sand copies; but I will not object to twelve thou- 
sand copies, if honorable members desire that 
| number; but I shall be utterly opposed to printing 

a compendium such as was ordered by the Twer- 
ty-seventh Congress, because | believe there is no 
real practical utility in such a work. 
Having demonstrated, as I trust I have, con- 
clusively, that this is departmental printing; hav- 
| ing shown that the law of 1842 1s now in ful 
| force; having shown that that law has worked 
well, and that all contracts under it have been per- 
formed; having shown that the public treasure 
has been economized in a very considerable de- 
gree by its operation; having proved, as I trust | 
have, that the public interests, in every respect, 
require that that law should be maintained, and 
| that the joint resolution which provides for the 
rinting of the two Houses of Congress should 

»e amended, I ask, upon what principle is it that 
| any member can rise in his place and demand the 
passage of the original resolution, and upon wht 
principle can any one object to the amendment 
which I have proposed, separating the supply 0! 
paper from the composition and the press-work 
| and from the binding, and requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior, with proper securities and under 
| proper supervision, to let out all three to the low- 

est bidder? Will not this be entirely safe for the 
public ? Will it not give us good paper, promp' 
execution, fair work, and moderate prices !0 
'| every department of the business? These are the 
elements of the case which belong to the public, 
and I will not do honorable Senators the injustice 
|| to believe that such considerations wil] not have ® 
| controlling weight on the present occasion. — 

Mr. Bricur replied to Mr. Smrru, and in the 
course of his remarks, the following statemen's 
and explanations were made: 
|| Mr. BRIGHT. The honorable Senator [Mr. 
|| Smrru) certainly forgets that at the last session ° 
| Congress he himself proposed in the Committee 
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die T 
» Printing to give this very work to the Republic. 
on = ? 


Hot haste! It was not too early at the last ses- 
, of Congress to agitate the question. 

on SMITH. As the honorable Senator has 

never attended any of the meetings of the Com- 


sittee On Printing, I presume he makes the state- | 
1 § es ° 48 j 
wnt that 1 was In favor of giving the printing of 
nic . 3 : 


tye census returns to the Republic on the authority 


of others. — a 
man is entirely misinformed. 
nt 


Mr. BRIGHT. 


All I have to say is, that the gentle- | 


If I am not correct I hope the | 


-hairman of the Committee on Printing will cor- | 


ct me. 
{r. BORLAND. I presume the statement of 


the Senator from Indiana was made on informa- 
tion received from me. Heis mistaken, however, 
in supposing that I said the Senator from Con- 
necticut proposed to give this printing to the Re- 
public. did say that the Senator from Connect- 


‘out was in favor of the proposition made by the || 
gperintendent of the Census to leave the printing | 


to him, and have it executed at that time. Whether 
ye would have had it done at the Republic office or 
elsewhere do not know. But the Superintendent 
of the Census did express a wish—and that sub- 
‘ect came before the committee—to be permitted 
‘o have the printing executed as he might think 
nroper at that time. The committee decided that 
an arrangement of that sort could not be entered 


into, because the census bill itself, after providing | 
for the execution of the preliminary printing, re- | 
quired that the report of a plan for publishing the 


census should be made to Congress at the present 
session, and that the printing of the census returns 
should be done as this Congress should direct. 
Therefore they did not feel authorized to enter 
into any arrangement, or give their assent to any- 
thing of that kind. I then understood the Senator 
from Connecticut, and I now understand him, to 
have been in favor of the arrangement proposed 
by the Superintendent of the Census. 

‘Mr. SMITH. 1 wish to say a word on this 
It is very unusual, I believe, to bring 
into the Senate conversations in the rooms of the 
committees of this body. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I refer for my information to 
a debate that came up on a collateral question at 
the last session. 
me, but I think that I can turn to them and show 
that the honorable Senator from Connecticut ex- 
pressed a preference at that time for giving to the 


subject. 


I have not the debates before | 


ventieman who has charge of the Census Bureau 


the privilege of making a contract for this print- 
ing. The inference follows as a matter of course 
that it would have taken the direction which I in- 


dicated. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know what the gentle- 
ate, as having been said by me, but I know that I 
never entertained any such view as that. I must 
also say, in very broad terms, that my friend from 


Arkansas [Mr. Bortanp] is entirely mistaken. I | 


do not know but. that I may have used language 
irom which he properly inferred what he seems 
to have inferred, but I have never entertained any 
such views, but have been from the beginning to- 
ally opposed to breaking up the contract system. 
After Mr. Brieut had concluded his remarks, 
Mr. Surrn (January 13th) rejoined as follows: 
Mr. President, I wish to make a very few re- 
marks in reply to my honorable friend from In- 
wana, and | am prompted to do so on account of 
‘he personal issue which my honorable friend 
made with me last evening. ‘That honorable Sen- 
ator saw fit to remark, that at the last session of 
Vongress he understood me to take ground in the 
Senate in favor of giving the printing of the census 


returns to a political press in this city—I think he | 


tamed the Republic. 
under an entire misapprehension upon that sub- 


I then suggested that he was | 


The Public Printing—Mr. Smith. 


indulge me in reading from these remarks a few 
extracts, showing what I said. In the first ex- 
tract which I will read, | remarked as follows: 
ey fully accord in the opinion which has been expressed 
by my friends on the other side of the Chamber, that the 
time has gone by for investing the head of any depart- 


ment with an arbitrary discretion upon this subject of print- 
ing.”’ 


And then again: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


** Now, then, this committee has reported this bill, as I 


have before remarked, containing the provision of the old 
law, and conferring on the head of the Department of the 
Interior the arbitrary power of making & contract with any 
individual that he pleases, and upon any terms that he may 
see fit, without advertising, without competition. To any 
such provision in this bill, | am utterly opposed—not that I 
believe the honorable gentleman at the head of that Depart- 
ment would abuse the trust thus confided in him; Lam con- 
vinced he will execute it with as much fidelity as any other 
of the distinguished citizens of the country. 


* Now, sir, in order to realize, or rather to carry out 


what has been the policy of the Government for several 
years past, to wit: to have all the printing let out at con 


| tract, and given to the lowest bidder, all that is required is 


the addition of a few words to the clause of the twentieth 
section.” 


The last clause reads thus: 


* And further, as the returns are made, to cause the same 
to be classified and arranged in the best and most con 
venient manner for use ; and —— thousand copies thereof 
to be printed for distribution.”’ 

“Now, sir, if the amendment of my honorable friend 
shall fail, T shall propose to add to that clause these words: 
*On contract, as now provided by law.’ That is to say, 
to the lowest bidder.”’ 


And then, again, I remarked: 
*T would say that [ am not for subsidizing the press of 


| the city, either the Whig or the Democratic press—either 


| falls to the ground. 


the one or the other.”’ 
And again: 


‘As to the scheme of giving the printing, at this late 


day, to the political press of this city, it is a proposition that 
I shall resist to the uttermost, and atall tmes.”’ 


And finally, I remarked: 


*“T intend, sir, to resist now, and at all times hereafter, 
the connection of the publie printing with the political press 
of this city, whether upon the one side or the other. I 
therefore insist that the 2Ist section is exactly right; and 
with respect to the preceding section, all that is required is 
simply the addition of four or five words such as | have 
already suggested to the Senate.”’ 


Such, Mr. President, were my views as ex- 


| pressed at the last Congress, and such are my 


views now; therefore the charge of inconsistency 
I resist now, as I ever have, 


| the idea of breaking up the existing policy of 


Congress, and am for letting out the public print- 
ing, whether Congressional or Departmental, to 


| the lowest bidder. 
But I understand my honorable friend from In- 


| diana [Mr. 


3RIGHT] to say, that the amendment 
which I propose to his resolution contemplates 
giving this printing to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to be disposed of by him arbitrarily and at his 
own discretion; or, in other words, to give him 
the power, if he should see fit, to confer the exe- 
cution of the work upon some portion of the po- 
litical press in the city. Il regret very much, Mr. 


President, that when I closed my remarks yester- | 


day I did not move the printing of this amend- 


| ment; and when I consider the character of my 


chirography, I will not complain that my honor- 
able friend from Indiana [Mr. Brient] should 


port of this amendment. It does not, sir, propose 
at all to confer any discretionary power upon the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the contrary, it re- 

uires him, in the first place, to let out the composi- 
tion and the press-work; in the second place, the 
supply of paper; and in the third place, the bind- 


| ing, in conformity with the provisions of an act 


ject. Ido not suppose that my honorable friend || 
intended to misrepresent my position in that re- | 


gard. The truth is, that from the very outset of 
‘ais business, I have been utterly opposed to the 
rmtroduction into Congress of the old practice 
{ dispensing the public printing on the principle 
political favoritism; and it so happens that I find 
myself on record, in a trainof remarks submitted 
‘0 the Senate, in relation to this very subject of 
printing the census returns, in which views are 
*xpressed such as I had the honor to lay before 


entitled *‘An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year 1842;’’ or, in other words, to adver- 
tise it in the public papers for thirty days, to re- 
ceive the bids of all those who choose to enter into 
this competition, and then to let it out to those 
who will do the work for the lowest price, accord- 
ing to the specifications, the party bidding to give 
security, and the work, the whole work—the 
ater. composition, press-work, and binding—to 
xe subjected to such supervision and inspection 
as the honorable Secretary may deem to be neces- 
sary in order to secure a fall and faithful perform- 
ance of the contract. By my proposed amend- 
ment, therefore, I banish all favoritism in the 
execution of the work in any and every form, 


| have entirely misapprehended the object and pur- | 
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mental printing now stands, except in one or two 
points which I regard as improvements. There 
is, therefore, not to be any favoritism. The work 
is to be done on the lowest terms; and it will be 
done, I have no doubt, ia a manner which will be 
entirely satisfactory to the Department, to Con- 
gress, and the people of the country in general. 
Again, Mr. President, the honorable Senator 
from Indiana saw fit to remark, that I had, as he 
presumed, greatly underrated the value of this 
work, and that I seemed to suppose that it was of 
very little consequence—that it was a thing to be 
printed and thrown aside, like many other docu- 
ments, as of no value. The Senator save it is a 
work of very great value—that it is to go into the 
records of the Government, and into our colleges 
and the various States of the Union: and the hon- 
orable Senator saw fit to have read, at the desk of 
the Secretary, some eulogies by some foreign writer 
(1 hardly know who) on the value of this work, 
and speaking of it as being a very great improve- 
ment on any work of this character, either mn this 
country or m Europe. Sir, I have not under- 
valued this work. I know that it is a work of 
high importance. But what, let me ask the hen- 


| orable Senator from Indiana, has that to do with 


printing it at the Union office? That is the ques- 
tion I wish him to answer me. What has the 
unportance of the work to do with printing it 
without competitors? What has that to do with 
the question of the propriety of conferring this 
work upon the political press of this city as a 
matter of favoritism ? 

But the honorable Senator stands up and gravely 
tells the Senate that this work is undisposed of— 
that it is a sort of waif or estray, which the hon- 
orable Senator proposes we should capture and 
deliver over to the proprietors of the Union news- 
paper inthis city. And this is said, 1 presume, to 
alleviate any little irritation of conscience which 
there may be, and | venture to say that there is a 
good deal in this Chamber in regard to the pro- 
priety of taking this course. It is a work which 
the honorable Senator says is ** undisposed of !’’ 
And why is it undisposed of? Simply beeause 
we have not ordered the Secretary of the Interior 
to print it. And if it were ordered to be printed, 
then it would come under the law of 1842, which 
tells the Senator from Indiana that it shall net geo 
into the Union office unless they are the lowest 
bidders. The Senate is to make the order, and 
then comes in the law of 1842 to take hold of it. 
The gentleman proposes to alter this law to take 
it out of the hands of the proper party, and to 
hand it over to my friend from Arkansas, {Mr. 
Borianp,}| to be bargained out to Donelson & 
Armstrong. He again |Mr. Bortanp} replies that 
he will have nothing to do with it, and I respect 
and honor him very much for coming to such a 
conclusion. He does not like the job. But, says 
my honorable friend from Indiana, ** | guess I ean 
find Senators who would be willing to do this.’” 
Possibly he may; I do not know but he will. Per- 
haps the honorable Senator from Indiana himself 
will volunteer to help this most lucrative job into 
the office of a certain concern, for the welfare of 
which he appears to have a profound solicttude. 

** But,” again says the honorable Senator, * I 
can furnish you a precedent for all this, because 
Congress has been buying books for I don’t know 
how long—about a quarter of a century—and 
handing them over to themselves.”’ Very well; I 
can tell that honorable Senator that I have not a 
very exalted opinion of that operation; and if he 
will introduce a proposition to repeal the whole 
system, I will vote for his propositioh, and restore 
all the books which I have received from the Gov- 
ernment. I say that a more wasteful, more prod- 
igal, more wicked system of disbursing the publie 
money never existed on earth than this system of 
distributing books among members of Congress. 
I do not say this to inculeate the idea that we 
obtain anything more than an adequate and just 
compensation for our services here. I know that 
! earn, and more than earn, every dollar I receive; 
indeed, | cannot save out of my mileage and per 
diem but a trifle to pay the expenses of my fam- 
ily during the recess. But what I object to is, 
that this book system costs the Government two 
or three times more than the value or amount of 
benefit conferred on members, as witness the fol- 


‘te Senate yesterday; and I hope the Senate will || and put it upon the same footing as the depart- || lowing table: 
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Prices paid by Government for books distributed under reso- 
lution of the Senate at the last Congress, and prices 
ordinarily paid iy dealers in this city for the same books: 

Paid by Congress. By dealers. 

American Archives.............- $196 00 #40 00 

American State Papers 235 50 125 00 

Register of Debates ........-+++++ 155 00 55 00 

Congressional Globe and Appendix 80 00 30 00 

Elliott’s Debates ! 8 00 

Land Laws 4 00 

Contested Elections ‘ 2 00 

Statutes at Large 22 00 

Hickey’s Constitution 1 00 


2666 50 $287 00 


Now it is well known, that these books are 
sold by some of the members—perhaps only by 
out-going members—who realize only the prices 
named in the second column, or about those prices, 
and then the dealers resell them to Congress, de- 
manding the original cost or prices, when they are 
redistributed, and so on indefinitely. When we 
consider the great number of new members both 
of the Senate and House who make their appear- 
ance on this theatre at the opening of every Con- 
gress, (for it is to such only the books are given) 
it will appear that many hundred thousand dollars 


must have been thrown away during the existence || 


of this system to confer an inconsiderable benefit 
on members; and am I wrong in denouncing such 
a@ system as corrupt, and as unworthy of further 
countenance or extension ¢ 

A Senaror, (in his seat.) 
the money amongst ourselves. 

Mr. SMITH, (laughingly.) Yes, if we could 
divide the money among ourselves, there would be 
some propriety in that—some good common sense 
in that; but to incur so much expense for the sake 
of conferring some little miserable picayune ben- 
efit upon this member or on that upon his recent 
advent to Congress is wasteful and extravagant to 
the last degree. But I say, in all earnestness, that 
it would be infinitely better, if this system is to be 
continued, to take this money openly and manfully 
out of the Treasury and distribute it amongst our- 


Oh, move to divide 


selves, than to resort to this indirect method of | 


increasing the remuneration of members in a mode 
which is really of very little value to us one way 
or the other. But the honorable Senator from In- 
diana says that because this old and corrupt sys- 
tem—and I beg pardon for using the word ‘‘cor- 
rupt,’’ for I mean nothing offensive by the way in 


which I use it—which has come down to us, [ do | 


not know how long, is still in use, therefore we 


departmental printing and in conferring it as a 
job on political favorites. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to correct the Senator: 


I did not use the word ‘‘corrupt,”’ nor did I say | 
anything against the system of printing books. I || 


have never voted for books; I have always voted 
against the practice, though I have taken them, 
as I understand the Senator from Connecticut has 
also. 


Mr. SMITH. 


limits; but the honorable Senator referred to it, as 
being some justification of this extraordinary 
measure. I think I am in order to denounce this 
system as an abuse. But after all, what is it but 
buying books? It is not Congressional printing, 
it is not departmental printing; it is buying cer- 
tain books, containing a great deal of information 
which we distribute among the members for the 


purpose, as we suppose, of enabling us the better to || 


discharge our duties here. But I must confess 


they have had very little effect so far as I am con- || 
cerned, for there are many volumes of them into | 


which I have never looked. I know that Con- 


gress has purchased books, and has paid for them || 
a great deal more than they were worth; and I | 


hope that when my friend brings up the subject 
as one to be imitated, he does not propose that we 
shall pay the Union office thesame exorbitant rates, 
which he seems to think will not amount to more 
than $300,000. 


But how does the Senator know it will cos 


only $300,000? On what basis does he make that | 


calculation? Has he told us how may copies 
of this work he proposes to have printed? and is 
it not absolutely necessary that Congress should 
settle the question in regard to the number of 
copies before anybody can make any calculation 


| of the expense of the work? I certainly cherish || 


| the justice to say here, that [ know of no man who 
| is more prompt, more energetic, and more deter- | 


| this morning that he has one State done. 


| cute it with success, | 
/ is supposed to be important, that our debates 


| cient compensation to the ** Union,”’ I am willing | 
| telligencer.”’ 
| open the work. to competition? 


| to be printed, and order the Secretary of the Inte- 


| ening to me. 
shall be justified in seizing hold of this piece of |! 


| consideration of the bill granting the right of way and 
| making a grant of land to the State of Iowa, in aid of the 


i cosie uieneate ien comtaliitien ail || construction of certain Railroads in the State of lowa. 
sible, in speaking 


the distribution of books among members, I | 


| from the Committee on Public Lands, as a model bill in re- 
have traveled in some degree out of the proper | 


place on Thursday last, | was about to pay my 
| respects to the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Doue- 
| Las,] and to notice his argument. 
| ceed to perform the task which I have allotted to 


, our Confederation. 
| friend from Illinois fell into a most striking incon- || 
| sistency before he got through his remarks. Al.- | 


' nation to the States, he wound up by stating that | 
| he was in hopes the policy would be adopted 


| that if there be no considerations of public policy || 
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for the Senator from Indiana sentiments of very || 
high respect; | know he is a vigilant and highly- 
valuable member of this bedy, and I will do him 


mined in resisting the passage through this Senate | 
of any bill which will be likely to cast a burden 
upon the Treasury, without the severest scrutiny; | 


| and yet he is prepared to plunge into this business | 
|| in the dark, without any knowledge of elements || 

| indispensable to a proper estimate or calculation | 

| of the cost. 


There appears to be something that has disarmed | 


| the usual vigilance of my friend from Indiana. He | 


says the Superintendent of the Census tel!s him 
I do not 
know how long they have been in arriving at that 
point of consummation; and when the remaining 
States are to be completed, I do not know. 
Sir, I know that Congress has been in the habit 


| of buying books, and | know that we provide for 
| the publication of our debates—to what profit | 
| will not undertake to say, or with what utility to 


the country. We paid at the last Congress $7 50 | 
per column for the publication of our speeches in 
the Intelligencer, and $7 50 to the Union. The || 


| Intelligencer could not live by it, and has therefore | 
| gone out of the business. 


But the Union contin- | 
ues to prosecute the work, and I hope will prose- 
As it is very important, or |! 


should be published in full, if $7 50 is not a suffi- 


to add to it, particularly as we are now relieved 
from the expense of publishing them in the ‘In- 
But what has that to do with the 
question before us? What if we do hire the 
Union to print our debates? what if we do not 
The census is 
departmental printing; and I say that the very 
moment we determine upon the number of copies || 


rior to print the work, it comes under the opera- 
tion of existing laws, and is disposed of. 
But, Mr. President, after having addressed the || 


| Senate, perhaps at an unreasonable length, yester- 
| day, upon this subject, | do not deem it right that | 


I should trespass further upon the time of this | 
body; and I have to express my thanks for the 
patience and attention that has been shown in list- 


sRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE Senate, January 26, 1852. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 


The pending question being on the substitute reported 


tion to all grants of lands forthe construction of railways— | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 
Mr. Presipent: When the adjournment took 


1 will now pro- || 


myself, and I will do it with as much brevity as I 
possibly can. In the commencement of his argu- 
ment, the Senator said that this was nota question 
of the distribution of the proceeds of sales, or a 
donation of public lands to the States. He said that 
if it werea question of ‘‘distribution,’’ or ‘* dona- 
tion,’’ he should oppose either, thereby showing 
that he is unwilling to distribute the proceeds, or 
to give the lands to the several States constituting | 
But it seems to me that my 


though he was opposed to everything like a do- | 


of donating to individuals, who should constitute | 
actual settlers upon the lands. It seems to me | 


| 





which will justify donations to the States, there || 


are none which would justify donations to individ- || 
uals. They are both gifts, they are both gratui- || 


| ernment loses nothing. 


|| at $2 50 per acre. 
| the last Congress application was made by some 
| persons who wished to buy a portion of these 


___ (San, 96, 


Senate, 


ties. Viewing them in the light of donatio, 

their policy can only be defended upon the Steont 
that the improvementand settlement of the county 
constitute objects of such value, that you will 


| justified in making donations to actual Settlers 


If mere settlement and improvement can justify, 
donation to a private individual, why inay ya 
public advantages, resulting from improving »,, 
country by railroads and canals, equally justify. 
grant or donation to a State?) Where is the ie 
ference in principle? There can benone, f,,,, 
making distributions, or donations to the "4 
we act on the idea that the interest of the ope. 
whole is promoted by it; and in making donations 
to actual settlers, you can only do it upon the 


States, 


/ same idea. It seems, too, that any principle whic) 
' tolerates a donation to settlers for the improve. 
ment of the country, equally sustains the grants 
! States, when the grant is connected with such jp. 


provements as clearly conduce to the general wy, 
fare. In using national property, and in giv), 
itaway, the gentleman doubtless means to bens, 
the nation. I can see no difference in prineip), 
between the benefit resulting from settling and 
improving the country, and that which arises from 


|| the construction of railroads and canals. 


The whole argument of my friend from Illinois 
is based entirely upon the ground that the remaip. 
ing lands, after you grant the alternate sections fy, 


| railroads and canals, are increased in value by th. 


grant to such an extent that the Governmen 


ue . ; of 
the United States loses nothing. 


In the first pay 


| of his speech he opposed everything like donation 


or distribution merely. After taking a position of 
that sort, he saw that this bill would be attack 


| on the ground that it was a donation, which \y 


had condemned. It was, therefore, necessary {iy 
him to show that the bill occupied a position 
which escaped his condemnation; and to do 


thor 
Way 


| he goes upon the principle, that by granting the 
' alternate sections you increase the value of thos 


sections retained to such an extent that the Guy. 
Now, is it true, that the 
Government loses nothing by these grants of alter. 
nate sections? Is it true, that the retained sections 
become sufficiently valuable to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment for giving away half the public lands 
within six miles on either side of the road? 

In the first place, let me remark, that when you 
double the price upon the retained sections, you 


|| postpone the sale upon, those sections for ten 


or twelve, or perhaps for fifteen years. You 
do not bring the reserved sections into market 


|| until after the improvement has been made. | do 
|| not know that any of these reserved sections have 
‘| been brought into market in any one instance 
| since we have granted alternate sections for inter- 
| nal improvements. 


They may have been sold for 
aught | know. If so, my friend from Michigan, 
{Mr. Fetcn,] the chairman of the Committee on 


| Public Lands, can no doubt inform me, and I shall 
| be glad to know from him whiether any of the re 


served sections have been brought into market and 


| been sold. 


Mr. FELCH. As I understand the matter, the 
sections lying along the line of the canal, for which 


| grants have heretofore been made in Indiana and 
| Lllinois, have been sold. The alternate sections on 
| the line of that canal have been brought into 


market and sold at double the usual price; that is, 
I. recollect very well that « 


lands with bounty land warrants, which could not 
at that time be used for the purpose. We passed 
a law authorizing beunty land warrants to be re- 
ceived in payment fer public lands at the rate of 


| $1 25 per acre. Time enough has not yet elapse 
| since the passage of the laws of last Congress 


ranting lands for improvement purposes to know 
ow many of the alternate sections have been sold, 
but Iam quite certain that the provision of the 
law doubling the price of the reserved sections has 
been faithfully carried out. I do not know of any 
instance where it has been violated. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No doubt the provision 
of the law will be carried out. But the point which 
I wish to make is, that when it is carried out, 
is done only some five, ten, or fifteen years after 
the grant has been made to the State, and after the 
reservation takes place. 


Mr. JONES, of lowa. The alternate section 
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f land reserved to the United States are kept out |, 
of i 


f market only until the line of a particular rail- | 
Oo ¢ 


designated. As soon as that is done, or 
as soon as it is surveyed, the lands re- 
by the Government on the line of the road 
wht into market. 

UNDERWOOD. 
me they are kept out of market. | 
for information. No doubt my friends 


road 1s 
at least 
served 
are brou 

Mr. U2 
Jength of U 
have called 
from the lan 
subject on I pert 

nts to the * . 
aes reserved lands are kept back from sale 
for some time. 
distinctly appear. 2 
ys says they are brought into market just as soon 
as the line of the canal or railroad is designated, 
and the selections are made. If the time is short, 
the injury which the Government sustains is pro- 
sortionately diminished. If the time is long, the 
ary which the Government sustains is propor- 
tionately increased. Whether the time be short or 
iong, the Government sustains injury in propor- 
ion to the time, by withholding the lands from 
market a oo 
ry during the delay. ‘There can be no avoiding 
this conclusion. if it be the policy of the Govy- 


They have given their state- 


I do not know the | 


d States are better informed on the | 
It appears, at all events, | 


How long the time is, does not | 
My friend who last addressed | 


, and in keeping money out of the Treasu- | 


erament to obtain money, and put it into the | 


Treasury by selling its lands, so long as you post- 


pon e 


the execution of that policy, by withholding | 


the lands from market, you inflict a proportionate | 


injury upon the country at large. 

A Senator having intimated his dissent— 

Mr. U. said: Well, if it is no injury to keep 
money out of the Treasury by delay, I suppose 
the Government would sustain none, if money 
was never brought into it again. The argument 


isan argument of time; and the gentleman inti- | 


mates that time is of no consequence—that time 
isnot an element of importance. But it cannot 
be gotten round in that way. ‘Time is an element 
in the consideration of this question, and has its 
weight in proportion to the delay. 

The whole argument of the Senator from [lli- 
nois, by which he justifies these grants for rail- 
road purposes, rests entirely on the ground that 
the reserved lands are increased in value. He 
admits that if this bill is not defensible upon that 
round, there can be no justification for it. It 
would have been a strange process of reasoning, 
had the Senator from Illinois undertaken to prove 
that granting lands to actual settlers for nothing, 
would increase the value of the land fund, which 
at one time in his argument he seemed so anxious 
to husband and improve. If he had suggested in 
rezard to settlers, the same rule which this bill 
applies to the State, to wit: the grant of alternate 
sections and doubling the price of those re- 
tained, he might have made something out of the 
argument; but his willingness to ‘*donate the 
lands to actual settlers ’’—for that is his language, 
without reserving any adjacent lands, to be sold 
above the minimum price, is inconsistent with his 


| not all. 


Grants of Public Lands—Mr. Underwood. 


the value of the land fund to the national Treas- 
ury onecent. Youcannot, by any possibility, by 
doubling the price of the reserved sections, and 
leaving the sections already in the market as they 
are, bring into the Treasury of the United States 
one cent more of money under these grants than 
you would if no grant were made. The thing is 
an impossibility. The idea, then, that we of the 
W est are to exempt ourselves from increased tax- 
ation, and that we are thus husbanding the re- 


| sources of the land fund by making grants of this 


sort, is altogether fallacious. All that we accom- 
plish by this kind of legislation is to make a pres- 
ent to the States of a large quantity of land, and 
then indemnify ourselves for the loss by requiring 
farmers and settlers to pay double price for an 
equal quantity ! 

Mr. President, what do these grants do? If, 
according to the old system, which was once pop- 
ular in this country, the Government itself used 
the land fund, in making improvements for itself; 
and then when the improvements were made, re- 
duced the fare and tolls for transportation and 
travel down to nothing, except the mere cost of 
superintendence and repairs—then there would 
be a saving to the West of taxation. There 
would then, indeed, be a great saving of taxation. 
But what is the course of things now? Why, in 
violation of the very principle which the Senator 
from Illinois seems to have had in view, at the time 
he suggested this idea of saving us from taxation, 
you make these grants to the States, and thus 
enable them, with their own means, and those de- 
rived from this Government alone, or in connec- 
tion with a corporation, to make the railroad or 


| the canal, and then through all time to come, you 
| allow the States, and their associate corporations, 


But the Senator says that ‘* we of the Western | 
‘country are opposed to increased taxation, and | 


‘to any system of measures which shall pro- 
‘duce such a necessity; and therefore, to prevent 


‘such a necessity—the necessity of increased | 


‘taxation—he says ‘* we wish to husband and en- 


‘hance the value of this land fund, and derive all | 


‘the revenue from it which a wise and just policy 
‘would bring into the Treasury.’’ These are the 
words of the Senator. How does he enhance and 
increase the value of the land fund, when he grants 
alternate sections and doubles the price of the sec- 
tons retained? Does that enhance and increase 
the value of the land fund one cent to the Gov- 
ernment? Not an iota. It leaves it precisely 
where it was before you reserved or granted any 
portion of the lands. Youcannot increase by that 


are offered at private entry for sale to individuals, | people have been taught that it was degrading to 


and which are not reserved to be sold at double | 


the minimum. 
at $1 25 per acre. It is not pretended by the ad- 
vocates of this bill that you can sell these lands 
for more than $1 25 per acre. Well, if you double 
the price of the reserved sections, and give away 
for nothing as much as you retain, as far as money 
‘8 concerned, you remain precisely where you 
stood before, and you do not enhance or increase 


They remain, in all time to come, | 


to tax transportation and travel, according to what 
rates of toll they please. ‘This is the system which 
now has become popular. 

Sir, the Government of the United States through 
its money, through its land—for land in this as- 


| pect of the question is money—is made to furnish 


the means, whereby travel and commerce are to be 
taxed without limit, and without end. But this is 
The time was when it was popular to 


| avail ourselves of the greater economy and better 


management of private individuals, acting in the 
promotion of their Own interests, to subscribe 
stock in corporations, and thus to accomplish, in 
behalf of the Government of the United States, ob- 
jects of internal improvement which seemed to be 
necessary and proper. Under that view, in times 
past, you subscribed thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Chesapeake and Ohio 


| Canal; you subscribed thousands of dollars to the 


Dismal Swamp Canal; and you subscribed thou- 
sands of dollars to the Louisville and Portland Ca- 


| nal, about which, I hope, in the progress of this 
| session, to saya great deal to this Senate; for it 
| will be shown that you have profited by that sub- 
| scription, until you are now about to become the 


' sole owner of the whole property, and to have it 
argument against making donations to the States. || 


in your power to free the commerce of the Ohio 
river from an oppressive tax. All this will have 
been accomplished by the operations of the canal 
itself. This glorious achievement has been ac- 


| complished under an old system, which has been 


glorious and beneficial to the State of Kentucky, 
and the whole Mississippi valley; also to this Gov- 


| ernment, which will shortly own the entire work. 


Such an improvement, with such results, is not to 
be found, perhaps, anywhere else within the limits 
of the United States;and well does it vindicate the 
wisdom of that system which folly has overturned. 
It was the Monroe doctrine that stock might be 
constitutionally subscribed to aid corporations in 
making roads and canals. It was the doctrine 
which obtained in the administration of Mr. Mon- 


| roe, one of the revolutionary fathers, and one of 


| the most admirable Presidents that we have ever 
process the value and price of those sections which | 


had. But you have exploded that doctrine. The 
the Government to become a partner with a corpo- 
ration. Oneof your Presidents vetoed the Lexing- 
ton and Maysville road bill. What are you doing 
now? Why, in violation of all past political profes- 
sions, you are doing precisely the same thing which 
was condemned in times past, except that you do 


| not do it in person, but you do it by another. You 
| are now putting funds into the hands of the States || 
and allowing the States to associate with corpora- || look at the policy of this lowa bill without any 


} 
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tions, and by such association, as a partner with 
the corporation, to make improvements that are 
to tax travel and commerce forever. If you would 
use the funds of the nation, as in times past—if 
you would act in your aational character, and be- 
come the controller of those corporations with 
which you mingle your funds, or of you take the 
funds and act for yourselves, as you have dene in 
the case of the Cumberland road, and when you 
have finished a great work surrender it up to the 
use of the public, reserving only such tolls as will 
keep the improvement in repair,—if you would do 
that, itseems to me you would be acting upon 
high national considerations. When, however, 
you are taking the course which is now proposed, 
you are depriving yourselves of the power and 
giving it up to the States to be used for their indi- 
vidual aggrandizement and the aggrandizement of 
their associate corporations, ina way which the 
Democracy have heretofore condemned. So much 
for the Senator’s argument, that he is opposed to 
increasing taxation and is for husbanding the land 
fund. These are beautiful words, but “tacts speak 
louder than words.’’ The votes and acts of the 
Senator go to tax the travel and commerce of the 
West, and this for the benefit of his State, proba- 
bly as a partner in a private corporation, his Jack- 
son geed to the contrary notwithstanding. No 
matter where we live we must pay tribute forever 
for using improvements made with our own prop- 
erty. The Kentuckian is taxed, and his repre 
sentative in Congress has no power to relieve him. 
Our funds, our control over the road—all, al! is 
surrendered to the discretion of the State. and that 
forever. Such is the difference between Whig and 
Democratic policy. ‘The Senator has voted, and 
will vote, in such a way as to produce taxation 
upon travel and upon commerce by State author 
ity. I would, if I could, reserve the right to con- 
trol the funds of the nation applied to objects of 
internal improvement by Congress, believing they 
would be better and more liberally administered 
for the interests of the whole people. 

Mr. DAWSON. 
State from taxation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir: my friend 
very well remarks that it would have the effect of 
saving the Senator’s State, and other States to 
which these donations are given, from taxation, 
and leave the taxation to be felt by mv constitu- 
ents and by yours, Mr. President, [Mr. Bapcer 
in the chair,}] as well as by theconstituents of the 
gentiemen who represent the States in which these 
roads are located. That is the effect of it. If 
you make these works as a nation, and make them 
by the national power and authority, you then 
hold all the tolls received for the benefit of your 
constituents and mine, in common with those of 
every other Senator. But the system upon which 
we are now acting is to pass over all those national 
funds into the hands of the States, and then let 
them, either directly by themselves or through as- 
sociations with corporations, make these improve- 
ments, and then bring ail the tolls into the State 
Treasury, thereby exempting the citizens of the 
State from taxation, and raising their revenue from 
those who use the works. ‘That is the present 
course of things. This Government builds rail- 
roads gratuitously for Illinois and the other States 
in which the public lands are situated, and leaves 
Kentucky and the old States to build their rail- 
roads, without help, by their own money and toil ! 

This Government, if it had husbanded its resour- 
cesand had chosen to invest them with the view of 
receiving tolls, might have derived a revenue from 
the proper investment and management of the land 
fund, which would have done more to curtail the 
amount of the tariff than could have been done in 
any othermode. I have been surprised that theultra 
free-trade men, the anti-tariff politicians, have not 
in times past seized the idea of administering the 
public lands in such manner as to produce a rev- 
enue by permanent investments, and thus dimin- 
ish the amount to be raised by duvies on foreign 
merchandise. S:ch a policy, a skillful investment 
of the public lands, might ultimately diminish the 
duties to one half of what they now are, and thus 
promote the cause which the dominant party 
profess to have so much at heart. 

My friend from Illinois, [Mr. Dovaras,} says 
that he is perfectly disinterested now; that he can 


He wants to save his own 
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emotion growing out of personal interest. _ And 
why? Because, he says, his State is satisfied. 
She has heretofore received at the hands of the 
last Congress, two and a half millions of acres of 
the public lands, and he is satisfied! If the State 
of Illinois should only realize a dollar an acre for 
these lands, (and by the act making the grant she 
is notallowed to sell them at less than $1 25,) she 
would have a fund of two millions and a half of 
dollars. If that fund could be so invested in those 
railroads as to make it produce only six per cent., 
(and I have no doubt that it will be invested so as 
to produce nearly double that amount,) then the 
State of Ulinois will have $150,000 a year clear 
profit, to put into her coffers, and that, too, by the 
legislation of Congress. ‘Thus her people are to 
be exempt from taxation henceforth and for ever 
to that extent, if the fund be wisely and judiciously 
managed. 

My friend says, that this policy is to be sanc- 
tioned upon another view of the question. He 
says the Government is a great land owner; that 
it cannot sell its lands, and, not being able to sell 
them, the better way is to give away half, in or- 
der to make the other half saleable. Hesays that 
these lands are distant from market and destitute 
of umber; and therefore you must build a railroad 
in order to enable people to get timber togheir 
hand, and in order to enable them to get their corn 
and other agricultural productions to market. 
‘These are the arguments; but what are the facts? 
Is it a fact that these lands cannot be sold? I deny 
it. Surely, my friend has not examined the rec- 
ord. If he will look into the record he will find 
that the reports of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office contradicts the statement which 
he makes here on this floor. If he will go further; 
if he will look into the report of Mr. Kennedy, 
Superintendent of the Census, he will find that 
these lands are selling most rapidly in the new 
States. What is the condition of the State of LI- 
linois, in comparison with my own State? In Ken- 
tucky, during the last decennial period, we have 
increased only at the rate of 25.98-100 per cent. 
We have barely held our own, relatively, and we 
only retain our present number of members of the 
House of Representatives. Look at Illinois. The 
rate of increase in her population has been 78. 81-100 
per cent., or three times as great as the increase of 
Kentucky,and [Illinois gains two members of Con- 
cress. 
seitied very rapidly? Kentucky is comparatively a 
new State; but Illinois, being newer, settles three 
times as fast. Does that look asiflands had not been 
sold in Itinois? Phad intended, if I had leisure, to 
form a table for the use of the Senate, and give 
the amount of lands sold in Illinois, as well as all 
the land States in the Union, for the years 1848- 
"49-'50. I have not yet been able to obtain all the 
tables, but I find that in 1848 we sold 1,887,553 
aneres for cash; and besides those cash sales, there 
were located to satisfy military land warrants, 
2,288,960 acres, making upwards of four millions 
of acres of land appropriated in that year. My 
examinations indvece me to say, that the amount 
of land appropriated through the location of land 
warrants and sales for cash, has been increased, 
instead of falling off, since the year 1848. The 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands will, 
perhaps, be able to state the precise quantity 
which has been sold for cash during the last three 
years, and the precise quantity which has been 
located in satisfaction of military bounty land 
warrants. If you will take the result of the last 
three years, and compare them with the state of 
things which previously existed, you will find that 
more land is absorbed now than formerly. This 
sroves that the idea suggested by the Senator from 
llinois, that these lands cannot be sold or settled, 
is altogether fallacious. I have requested a friend 
to get me the figures, in reference to all these 
points, from the Land Office, and if the statement 
should arrive here in the course of my remarks I 
will read it to the Senate, in order to show exactly 
how the facts stand. 

Mr. President, | had not the honor, nor can 
it be said of me, as it was of gentleman who 
ence occupied your seat, that I was born in a 
canebrake and rocked in a sugar-trough. I can 
only boast that I was carried to the cane-brake 
pretty soon after I was born. Allow me to say, 


sir, in sober seriousness, that I know something | 





Does not that prove that Illinois is being | 
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about the settlement of the western country; and 


| tell you that these western lands of ours are 
brought into market and are settling as rapidly as 


the uses and necessities of the country require. | 


We had prairie lands in Kentucky, in the a re- 
gion where I live, just as there are prairie lands in 


Illinois, of which my friend from Illinois spoke. | 


These prairie lands in Kentucky, when | was 


taken as a little boy to them, were called barrens. | 


They received that name from an opinion which 
prevailed among the early settlers of the country, 
that lands which produced neither timber nor wa- 
ter—for almost all the streams there are subterra- 
nean, which is a curious feature in the geology of 
our country—were good for nothing; therefore, 
they were called barrens. But these lands are 
now selling at from twenty to thirty dollars per 
acre; and they are among the best lands in the 
whole State. Thus, in half a lifetime, these lands 


| have grown from nothing to be worth twenty or | 


thirty dollars an acre. 


1, myself, have seen rail- | 


timber cut, and rails made where, when I was a 


child, I gathered strawberries. Such is the rapid- 
ity with which timber grows in that portion of 
the country. And there is at this day, m the 
country where I live, notwithstanding all the im- 
provements which have been made, more timber, 
more trees capable of being used for house build- 
ing purposes, and for farming and agricultural 
purposes, than there were when [ first went to that 
country. We occupy precisely the same condi- 
tion, too, in reference to markets. Why, look at 
the State of Illmois, surrounded on one side by 
the Ohio river, on the west by the Mississippi, on 


| the east by the Wabash, on the north by Lake 


| well. 


Michigan, and penetrated by the Illinois river 
through its centre—you can hardly find a foot of 


| tended, to appropriate land or money to 


| way across this intervening space, and con 


} ‘ i . 3 ° - . . = 

yecause there is no constitutional Power, as is con. 
; make ¢} 

road over it and complete the connection, An = 


dividual similarly situated would get the rich, of 


; ; n 
his great estates by a continuaus road. The ana 
vidual who would not do that would deserve, 


straight jacket for a dress and a lunatic asyly 
for a home. But, sir, government affairs 
never conducted as individual affairs are. There 
is not the same wisdom; there is not the same a 
dence; nor is there the same moral honesty; ae 
am sorry to say It. ‘ 
I have noticed those arguments of the Senato, 
from Iilinois which struck me as very objection. 
able in reference to the general subject of the lands 
of the United States. Now, what is to be done 
in regard to this great fund? Itisa great ques. 
tion, which I have often attempted to answer, | 
think that the nation ought to use it for PUrposes 
of internal improvement and education, and tha, 
the old States are equally entitled to share wir) 
the new States in proportion to federal numbers 
A policy so just and equal, I regret to say, has 
been overthrown by the past legislation of Coy. 
gress. I am not responsible for it. I am in q 
minority; and occupying that position, it becomes 


| me to ask myself what I ought to do. I have said 


land in that great and growing State, that is distant | 


more than thirty or forty miles from a navigable 
stream. 
grants as this bill proposes, the Senator says these 
lands of Illinois are worthlessand good for nothing, 
because of their destitution of timber and distance 
from market. -From my own experience | know 
that the facts do not warrant the statement of my 
friend. Heseems to have forgotten another thing. 
He says that if his people raise some forty or 
fifty bushels of corn per acre, it cannot be carried 
to market—it will not bear transportation. He for- 


Yet, for the purpose of justifying such | 


gets a very common adage among the farmers of | 


the western country, that hogs are the best sacks 
to carry corn to market in. 
So will horses and cattle. My friend ‘s 
constituents have nothing to do but to convert 
their corn into hogs, and mules, and horses, and 
cattle, and then they can drive it to market. My 


Mules will do very | 


friend’s representation of facts will not do to be | 
'told to one as well informed as I am, experi- 
| mentally, upon subjects of this kind. 


After presenting this view of the subject, my 
friend from Illinois triumphantly asked the Sen- 
ate, as though he had convinced everybody of the 
truth of his position, How would an individual 
act if he were the great land owner which he rep- 
resents the United States to be. I will tell you 
how an individual would act if he owned all these 
lands. He would improve them. He would 


| make improvements himself; or if he could not 


| make them himself, he would select his partners 


—he would select those to whom he would give 
an interest to help him. 


And if there happened | 


to be one or two farms which separated this indi- | 


vidual’s great estate, he would get the right of 
way across these farms to connect his lands. If he 


| could not get this right of way through the inter- 


| dividual would do. 


mediate lands for nothing, he would pay a hand- 
some sum for that privilege. ‘That is what an in- 


individual idea which my friend from Illinois has | 


suggested, the United States ought to get the right 
of way across that little strip of Kentucky and 
Tennessee which stretches to the Mississippi, 
for the purpose of connecting the railroad from 
Chicago with the railroad from Mobile. Under 
the new idea of things which now prevails, 
there is no authority to appropriate a dollar 
to make this connection across Kentucky and 
Tennessee. You can make a railroad from Chi- 
cago to Cairo, and there stop. You can begin at 
Mobile and go up to the Tennessee line, and there 

ou must step. The intermediate space across 
eantnchiy and Tennessee must be left unimproved, 


that, as I cannot accomplish what I think ought to 
be done, I have been willing, and am yet willine 
to let the States have these lands to ‘accomplish 
objects which I think of national importance; not. 


| withstanding the objections which I have already 


stated, | do this upon the ground that it is impos. 


| sible, under the present state of things, to get that 


And if you carry out the | 


which I think ought to be done; and not being 
‘able to do what I think ought to be done, and find- 
ing that the improvement of the country is not only 
beneficial to the particular section in which the im- 
provement is made, but to all parts of the United 
States—-for I go for the nation as a whole—I am wil- 
‘ling to surrender a portion of the lands into the 
hands of these States, (notwithstanding I see that 
_ taxation is to be the consequence, ) rather than have 
no improvement made at all. I have therefore voted 
heretofore for bills like this; but when I do that, 
/am I to be prevented from saying that it is a par- 
tial system, so faras it gives advantages to the new 
States over the old States? No, sir. I have a 
right to state the truth in reference to this matter, 
and to show that this system, which has prevailed 
in modern times, contrasted with the system which 
ought to prevail, is a system of partiality and in- 
| justice, because it confers benefits on particular 
sections of the United States, which are withheld 
from other sections equally entitled. 
I have received the table of which I spoke, and 
I will now read it tothe Senate. In 1848, the cash 
| sales amounted to 1,887,553 acres. In 1849, the 
cash sales were 1,329,902 acres. In 1850, the cash 
| sales amounted to 1,405,838 acres. The military 
locations during those years were as follows: In 
1848, 2,288,960 acres; in 1849, 3,405,520 acres; in 
1850, 2,167,680 acres. The aggregates for these 
ears show that in 1848 upwards of four millions, 
in 1849 nearly five millions, and in 1850 nearly 
fuur millions of acres were absorbed for public use. 
Thus it is shown by the record that the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois that these lands 
cannot be sold, is fallacious; and that they are sold 
‘and selling rapidly. In the State of Illinois, in 
1848, 297,869 acres were sold for cash; in 1549, 
959,521; and in 1850, 245,108 acres were sold for 
cash. Thus in his own State in these three years, 
upwards of eight hundred thousand acres of 
ublic lands were sold for cash. The military 
ocations in lilinois during the same period were 
as follows: In 1848, 635,280 acres; in 1849, 
925,640 acres; in 1850, 668,640 acres. The aggre- 
gate of entries of lands, during these three years, 
in Illinois, was as follows: In 1848, 933,149 acres; 
in 1849, 1,185,)61 acres; in 1850, 913,748 acres. 
So that, on the whole, more than three millions 
of acres were entered during this period. 
Now, with these facts staring us in the face, 
with what propriety can it be said that these good 
lands in Illinois cannot be sold? They are coming 


into market just as rapidly as the circumstances of 


the ne and the interests of our population, 
require. Our people are an emigrating people. 


| They are a very astute, and discerning, and a very 
| wise people, in regard to all matters concerning 
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getall. Two and a half millions is not enough 
for the whole length of the road. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that in order to give 
the Senator from Kentucky the full benefit of his 
arcument, that the twoand a half millions of acres 
granted to Illinois were exclusive of the amount 
of land granted to Mississippi and Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. have considered that 
all along. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the figures do not add 
up right. I think I must help the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Such help does no good. 
I decline the gentleman’s assistance, ‘* tiineo Da- 
nans.’’ I havea fall view of the subject. I have 
estimated that Arkansas, Mississippi, lowa, Mis- 
sourt, Alabama, Wisconsin, and Michigan will 
have each four hundred miles of railroad, inclu- 
ding those roads already provided for as well as 
those in contemplation; and then I estimated the 
number of acres of land that would be granted 
for those roads. ‘Thus the grants heretofore made 
to Mississippi and Alabama came into my ealcu- 
lation. EL have made no estimate except the two 
millions and a half for Illinois in this calculation. 
I have estimated what Alabama and Mississippi 
have got by the past legislation of Congress in 
connection with what it 1s proposed to give them 
by the legislation of the present Congress. 

I have omitted no element of the calculation. 
It isall here. I have shown you that the new 
States have already received, or are about to re- 
ceive for improvement purposes, 13,752,000 acres. 
It, appears that they have received 11,000,000 | 
acres for educational purposes. ] have shown that 
before 1349 they received more than 8,000,000 
acres for purposes of imternal improvement. 
Add that to the lands granted for educational pur- 
poses, and you have 19,674,448 acres. The rec-. 
ords of the country show beyond all cavil or 
controversy that for purposes of education and 
internal improvement, the new States have already 
received 5,000,000 of acres more than my amend- 
ment proposes to give to the old States; and 
not content with receiving already this amount for 
these purposes, awe have legislated during the last 
session of Congress, and the session before, and 
are legislating during the present session, to grant 
millions and millions in addition to the 19,000,000 
which they have already received. I only pro- 
pose about 14,000,000 to be granted to the old 
states. 

Sut this is notall. I wish toshow how, inthe 
administration of this fund, we have from the very 
beginning treated our new sister States as favor- 
ites. I fear we have made them as spoiled chil- 
dren. We have given them liberally. Do I covet? 
Not at all. I only wish I had more to give 
them. Iam for showering blessing after blessing 
upon them, if | can. But while! do that, I can- 
not be forgetful that there are other portions of 
this great country that we represent, and especial- 
ly the portion I represent, which have, I think, 
some right to a modicum of this vast land fund 
which belongs to all. Whenever we have admit- 
ted a new State intothe Confederacy, it hasbeen 
provided that there should be five per cent. of the 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands in 
her limits which shall go for the benefit of the 
new State. ‘wo percent. of the five was to be | 
expended by the General Government in making 
roads to and in the new States northwest of the 
Ohio river,and three per cent., I believe, went into 
the coffers of the States. We began underthe idea 
of making a road to the State of Ohio, and the Gov- 
ernment was to be indemnified, for its expendi- 
tures for that road, out of the two per cent. fund. 
We have the ridiculous farce—but I do not know 
whether I ought to characterize the legislation of 
Congress in that way—we have the spectacle of 
making appropriations of millions upon millions 
for the construction of that road on condition that 
the Government was to be indemnified out of the 
two per cent. fund, everybody knowing that it was 
utterly impossible that the two per cent. fund could 
indemnify the Government for the hundredth part 
of the expenditure. Yet we went on year after 
year making appropriations on that ground, until 
the whole amount expended reached some five or 
six millions of dollars. 

Besides this, in the bill of 1841, which I assisted 
in passing, and for which, therefore, I take my 


share of responsibility, we not only allowed this 


| State. 
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five per cent. to go to the new States, but we gave 
them ten per cent. upon the sales—thus making 
fifteen per cent. This was continued until that 
law was repealed, and I am not certain whether 
that provision of the law has been repealed or not. 
| hope it has been. But while it was in force they 


got the benefit of the five per cent. and the ten per | 


cent. besides. I ask gentlemen from the new 
States, when they consider that they have already 
received five millions of acres more than my 
amendment proposes to grant to the old States; 
wher they reflect that, in the legislation of the past 
and present Congress, they are going to receive 
for themselves about as much as my amendment 
proposes to give to the old States, whether there 
is not something reasonable in the proposition 
which I make to give to the non-landholding 
States some benefit from the public lands? 

Mr. President, I think this a suitable occasion 
to say, at the commencement of this Congress, if 
we ever intend that the old States shall have 
any benefit from this great fund, it is time that the 
members of Congress should indicate how that 
benefit is to be obtained. If you do not intend 
that the old States shall ever receive a dollar aris- 
ing from the sales of the public lands, say so. 
My amendment does not propose to give them half 
what they are entitled to. If you will dispense 
the same blessing to them which you have to the 
new States, they would receive a great deal more 
than my amendment proposes. It is time that 
we should come to some determination upon this 
subject. I wish some determination, because | 
have been placed upon the Committee on Public 
Lands. If this amendment shall be rejected, and 
it be shown that Congress does not intend to pro- 
vide for the old States, I shall know how to per- 
form my duties in the station to which I have been 
assigned, and I shall set up no claim hereafter for 
the old States, but shall go on and endeavor to 
make the best distribution I can among the new 
States so as to promote the great and general in- 
terests of the whole. 

But I have omitted one thing which I ought not 
to omit. I had like to have forgotten the grant of 
the overflowed and swamp lands. Ifyou takeinto 
consideration the swamp lands which were granted 


by the last Congress to the new States, you will | 


see that those grants have amounted to nearly 
double the quantity of lands which my amendment 
proposes to grant to the old States. 
table in a document before me showing the amount 
of these overflowed and swamp lands according 
to the reports of the surveyors, who are required, 
on making the surveys, to report to the General 


Land Office the quality and character of the land | 


surveyed. I believe that those reports make out 
the quantity of swamp and overflowed lands to be 


| about eighteen millions of acres; but there is a very 


remarkable and astonishing fact in connection with 
this subject. According to the reports made by 
the surveyors, in pursuance of law, to the Com- 


missioner of the General Land Office, Louisiana | 


had between two and three millions of swamp 
lands, and Arkansas perhaps about as much. 


The Secretary of the Interior, through the Com- | 
| missioner of the General Land Office, sent an || 
| agent to Louisiana to agree about the selection of 

the overflowed and swamp lands granted to that | 
He came back and reported that every- | 
| thing had been satisfactorily adjusted, and, accord- | 
| ing to his settlement, the swamp and overflowed 


lands granted to Louisiana amounted to between 
six and seven millions of acres. How much the 
State of Arkansas got, under the grant to that 
State, I do not know, for I believe it has not yet 
been definitively adjusted. I suspect, however, that 


General Land Office. 
land of lakes, will get I do not know. 


dered to the new States, by the overflowed and 
swamp land laws of the last Congress, and what 


has been granted for internal improvements, for | 


education, for building State-houses, and making 
canals, you find that the grants proposed in my 


amendment for the old States are but a third or | 
fourth part of what the new States have already | 
received. 


Mr. BORLAND. 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. Davis. 


There is a | 


I desire to call the attention || 
of the Senator to the fact, of which he is well aware, | 


— —_ (dan. 98, 


Sen ATE, 


for I brought it to his notice before, that the foun. 
dation of the grants to the States of the overflowed 
and swamp lands was, that the lands in that eq. 
dition were not only worthless to the General 
Government, because they could not be sold 
any price, but seriously depreciated the value o¢ 
other public lands on account of their Vicinity 
' Another ground was, that im their condition - 
overflowed lands, they made the country extremely 
sickly, and prevented its settlement, 80 that the 
Government has granted nothing that is valuable 
If those lands shall be made valuable hereafier, j; 
ean only be on account of labor bestowed on 
them by the State to which they have been granted. 
Such lands cannot therefore be fairly pat in the 
estimate of valuable lands granted for purposes of 
| internal improvement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have @oucht a ere 
| deal on that subject, and I expressed some of those 
| thoughts in this Hall some years ago. I said 4; 
| that time that though these lands were totally yal. 

uless unless reclaimed, the Goverrmment could rey. 
der them very valuable. I said then that it was 
the duty of the Government to render them valy. 
able; but I said then, as 1 say now, that if the Gep- 
eral Government will not make such improve- 
| ments, we ought to allow the States to do so, | 
| know, from what acquaintanee J have with the 
subject, that when these lands shall be reclaimed, 
(and in my judgment they can be reclaimed,) they 
will be the most valuable lands in this country, | 
have no doubt that they will be immensely valu. 
able in the course of time, and I glory in it on be. 
half of our younger sister States. I have no dou\t 
that the States which have received these lands 
will, by their labors and systems of levying and 
| draining, bring them into market, and make ay 
immense profit out of them _ I hope they may. 
| And the Government of the United States could 
have done precisely the same thing. These lands 
| were not granted to the States because they were 
not valuable, and could not be made valuable, but 
they were granted on the idea that the General 
Government would not do what was necessary to 
reclaim them, whereas the States might do it, and 
thus render the lands valuable. 

I have only mentioned this to show that this 
Government has been liberal in the extreme to the 
new States. Besides this, we have doubled the 
usual quantity of school lands im the Territories 
which we have recently acquired, and Oregon. | 
called the attention of the Senate to that matter 
when the Territorial bills were up, and the yeas and 
nays were taken on the question; but by a vote of 
three or four to one I was voted down, and the 
quantity of school lands were doubled. Whien- 
ever any of the older of the land States come to 
us, and suggest that the sixteenth section, granted 
for school purposes, has been located upon swamp 

| or barren or sterile lands, we grant them the priv- 
ilege of selecting the very best section in the town- 
ship, or of going anywhere else in the State to 
select that section. It is trwe there has been no gen- 
eral bill on the subject, but the individual applica- 
tions have been so numerous, and the grants have 
so invariably been made that they have come up 
now en masse and ask for a general bill. [ believe 
| I shall go for that general bill in order to supersede 
the necessity of passing upon each individual ap- , 
plication. Let them have it. We have granted 
almost everything they have asked to the new 
States, and I am disposed to go as far as any one 
| can go in aiding them. But when I ask that my 
State, and the other non-landholding States, shall 
| participate in the benefits resulting from the public 
lands, why willthey notaccedeto it? I leave my 


| amendment to be disposed of by the Senate. 
there will be a little more granted than the amount || 

set down in the reports of the surveyors to the | 
How much Michigan, that | 


So that | 
when you add what has been voluntarily surren- 


THE COMPROMISE MFASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE Senate, January 28, 1852. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration 0! 
the resolution submitted ees Foote, of Mis- 
| sissippi, and amended on thre motion of Mr. Bav- 

GER, as follows: 

A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be & 
definitive settlement of the questions growing out of do- 
mestic slavery. 

| _ Beit resolved, That the series of measures embraced i0 
‘ the acts entitled ‘ An act proposing to the State of Tex# 
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; ye establishment of her Northern and Western boundaries, 
aa relinquishiment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 
i her exterier to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territonal gov- 
ernment for 


the Union,”’ approved September 9, 1850; “* An act to es- 
tablish a territorial government for Utah,”’ approved Sep- 
tember 9, 1850; “ An act to amend and supplementary to 
an act entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives frem jastice, and 
persons escaping from the service of their masters,” ap- 
»roved February 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; 
and « Anactto suppress the slave trade in the Districtof Co 
jumbia,”’ approved September 20, 1850, commonty known 


as the “ Compromise Acts,”’ are, in the judgment of this 


body, a settlement in principle and substance—a final set- 


tlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they | 


embrace, and oughtto he adhered to by Congress until time 
and experience shall demonstrate the necessity ef further 
gegisiation to guard against evasion or abuse: 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. Presiwwent: | wish to submit a few remarks 
to the Senate before this question is finally acted 
upon, if itis to bedisposed of bya vote upon its mer- 
its. It was my purpose, when this resolution was 
introduced, to sabmit my views to the Senate before 
its passage; baat the debate very early became per- 
sonal im its character, perhaps a little unusually 
so; and while that personal controversy existed, I 
had no inclination to enter into the discussion. 
Since that time, the consideration of the subject has 
been postponed, from time to time, up to this day, 
and I should have felt little regret if its repose had 
not been disturbed. 

We have, Mr. President, during the last two 
sessions, perhaps from the commencement, or 
nearly so, of the session of Congress before the last 
devoted a very large portion of our time to tran- 
quilizing and appeasing the country, supposed to 
be in a state of agitation upon the questions in- 
volved in this resolution. And, sir, at the begin- 
ning of this third session since those topics have 
been under discussion, the first movement made 
here, is the renewal of a proposition to recognize, 
in a form unusual, the acts called the compromise 
measures, with a view to give to them fresh vigor 
and new strength. Well, sir, l am among those, 
perhaps, who are not considered precisely the 
friends of the compromise, although I believe [ 
voted for some three or four of the measures that 
are grouped together under that designation. But 
still, as | did not go what is called the whole fig- 
ure in the matter, | am classed among those who 
are opposed to the measures of peace, as their 
friends designate them. We acted, sir, when these 


New Mexice,” approved September 9, 1850; | 
« 4n act for the admission of the State of Califernia into | 
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J 3 ; : 
| ther legislation in order to impress the public 


| the same form. 


topics were before us, with great deliberation; and | 
I, among others, following out my own convic- | 


tions, gave the votes which are placed upon the 
record, as the result of my best judzment. I do 
not undertake to say that they are right or wrong; 
but they were given in accordance with my own 
conscientious convictions. But since the passage 
of these various measures, they have been a topic 
of very extended discussion outside of the walls of 
Congress, with the avowed intent to harmonize 
the public mind by persuading, if possible, all per- 
sons to settle down upon the compromise acts asa 
compact, and to rest in tranquillity. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that nothing is 
more desirable than tranquillity; nothing can con- 
tribute more to the peace and happiness of this 
country than a state of repose upon these topics. 
Bat, sir, I think that our experience has rather 
shown us that agitation is not to be composed by 
agitation, but that agitation outside of these walls 
is greatly promoted by agitation inside of them; 
and that the speediest way, after all, is to let these 
subjects alone if you intend or desire that the 
public mind shall be tranquilized upon them. But, 
sir, 1 do not wish to dwell upon this aspect of the 
question. In order to meet this resolution in an 
intelligent way, and to test its merits, if it has 


any, it is necessary that I should advert to the | 


measures separately which compose what is called | 
in order that | may see what | 


the ** Compromise,” 


bearing this resolution has upon each—in order that | 


I may see what application it has—whether there 
oo which have been avowed by its supporters. 

will notice them in their order, beginning with 
the admission of California into the Union, which 
is generally placed in the lead. The true ques- 
tion arising under that resolution is, whether any 
action of Congress is desirable in regard to, the 
act admitting California? Does that act require 
any further recognition from this body—any fur- 


iS a propriety in passing it with a view to the ob- | 


mind with its importance? Does it need support 
here in order to give it stability > Does it need to 
have any new vigor infused into it in order that 
it may the more ceriainly accomplish its object ? 
Sir, let us examine the facts of the case for an in- 
stant, and see how we stand. That act is not es- 
sentially different in its general features from acts 
employed to admit States generally. It is much in 
There is no essential difference. 
The Constitution of the United States provides 
that Congress shall have power to admit new States 
into the Union. Well, sir, we have admitted Cal- 
ifornia. She is here with her representatives in 
this Chamber, and her representatives in the other 
House. California, then, is in the Union, admit- 
ted to be a member of it; but, sir, let it be remem- 
bered, that while Congress have power to admit 
new States into the Union, they have no power to 
turn them out of it. You may turn round and 
repeal this act to-morrow, and it will be only 
brutum fulmen; it amountsto nothing. You have 
no more power, no more authority to put Califor- 
nia out of the Union than you have to put the 
State of New York out of it. Sir, this act of ad- 
mission has executed itself; the power is ex- 
hausted; the thing is past; it has gone into the 
history of the country; and now, what necessity 
is there for giving new expression, and new sup- 
port, and new vigor to an actof that sort?) None 
atall. sir. It is obvious on the face of it. 

Then, sir, how is it in regard to the boundary 
act? We had a disputed boundary with Texas— 
a very difficult question I admit—arising between 
that State and the United States. That question 
involved, also, the question of slavery, because 
the slaveholding portion of the country were anx- 
ious to embrace within the limits of Texas, that 
being a slave State, all the territory they could 
fairly embrace, and perhaps more than they could 
fairly claim. ‘Texas, sir, never had possession of 
that portion of the country which she claimed. 
It was conquered by the army of the United 
States. Mexican jurisdiction, existed, and was 
maintained throughout the eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande, when the army was sent to that re- 
gion. They were dispossessed of that jurisdiction, 
and possession was taken by the troops of the 
United States; yet Texas, having extended upon 
paper her boundary westward to the Rio Grande, 
when the conquest was made and secured by treaty 
to the United States, eame in and claimed it for 
her benefit. She asserted aright to New Mexico, 
founded on this paper boundary, though she was 
a stranger to the territory, alleging that the con- 
quest inured to her benefit. Sir, Texas in this 
way set up her claim, and she was backed up by 
a party outside of this Chamber—nota party which 
was created by the then existing state of things, 
but a party which had long existed in the coun- 
try—a party who were desirous of secession from 
this Union, and watching for an opportunity—in 
other words, a party that may be properly de- 
scribed as disunionists. They perceived at once 
that this boundary question was just the thing on 
which to raise doubts and involve the public mind 
in perplexity. The larger the limits of Texas the 
greater was the slave territory, and hence any 
proposition to curtail the boundaries had an ex- 
citing interest. My friend from Texas {Mr. Rusk] 
smiles at this remark; but I was about to say that 
he and his colleague managed very judiciously for 


| Texas: they cultivated that state of feeling, and it 


went on here just for the purpose of enabling my 
friends from Texas to drive a good and profitable 


| bargain forthat State. Nevertheless, without dwell- 


mg upon this subject, the bargain was made; Texas 
was bought out; Congress did propose in the bill 
which passed both Houses certain propositions 
to the State of Texas to adjust this boundary. It 
was necessary, by the terms of this proposition, 
that Texas should give her assent to them; and, 
when she did so give her assent, it was to settle 
the boundary, and she was to have the sum of ten 
millions of dollars in consideration of the conces- 
sions which she was supposed to make, 

Now, sir, I do not desire to enter upon the 
merits of this matter. I simply wish to say that 


| this act of Congress, Texas having given her 
| assent to it, is a contract between two parties, one 


of which is the United Statea and the other the 


' State of Texas. 
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| Territories, and that attempt had failed, 


| simular. 
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And now, Mr. President, | will ask gen 
whether they have any right to modify 
It stands here in the nature of a contract under 
hand and seal, between these parties, and can no 
more be modified by the ane without the consent 
of the other, than one individual can modify an 
acreement between him and another. On what 
cround, then, are we, by this resolution, to impart 
fresh strength or importance to this act? ‘The 
idea that such anact needs strengthening, or needs 
confirmation, implies that the United States are 
about to dishonor themselves by denying its pro- 
visions, or by refusing to execute them. But, as 
we meditate no such step, 1 apprehend there is no 
occasion whatever for the 
tion. 

The next acts are those establishing territorial 
rovernments in Utah and New Mexico. Ishould 
have remarked, that I voted for both the previous 
acts upon which | have been commenting, but | 
voted against these territorial government acts, 


this act? 


passage of this resolu 


not 
because i did not suppose that rovernment was 
necessary in these Territories, and that there was 
an obligatign upon Congress to create some sort 
of government there. But it will be remembered, 
that the President sent_a 
Houses of Congress, informing them. of what they 
very well knew, that there had been an vipt 
made to create a territorial government for those 


message to the two 


uct 


because 
of the disagreement between the two Houses. 
They having failed to unite on the provisions of 
the acts, they consequently fell. 

I was opposed to these acts, for reasons which 
I will very briefly assign. 1 was opposed, sir, to 
the extension of slavery into free territory, and 
had been, as every one knows, who has paid any 
attention to my services here. That principle | 
had repeatedly avowed, and it governed me in my 
action upon these territorial bills. New Mexico was 
free territory; California was free territory; and | 
was opposed to the extension of slavery into such 
territory. This, however, was not the only con- 
sideration, but there was another of greater and 
more imperative weight. I thought that another 
course of policy was not only justified, but de- 
manded by the best interests of the country. The 
President, in the message to which I have referred, 
said that these bills had fallen, and perhaps the 
wisest and way to deal with New Mexico 
was to let her be under the provisional govern 
ment established there, a provisional government 
having been established by Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration. That was the opinion of the late Presi 
dent, sir; and, Mr. President, long before these 
measures, termed the compromise acts, becarme a 
law, there was a constitution brought to the Cap- 
itol and laid upon the tables of the two Houses, 
made bythe Territory of New Mexico. She, find 
ing herself to be in the same attitude as California, 
pursued the same course. She elected a conven- 
tion of delevates, instructing them to frame a con 
stitutional government. ‘That was 
framed, was submitted to the people, and was rati 
fied, and was laid before Congress, requesting that 
New Mexico might be admitted into this Union as 
a State. Thus both Territories were before us at 
the same time, and under cireumstances not dis- 
I was in favor of admitting her as well 
has 


best 


constitulion 


as California; and notwithstanding all that 
happened since, | have never to this moment 
doubted the wisdom of that policy; and I will 
state to you very briefly and very frankly, why I 
have never doubted it. 

In my opinion, the constitution which she 
adopted was a liberal, well-devised scheme of gov- 
ernment; but it received no favor or countenance 
from the mgjority of the two Houses of Congress 
It was rather treated, if | may use so strong an 
expression, with scorn and contempt, under the 
pretence that New Mexico was not yet exactly 
in a fit state and condition to come into this 
Confederacy, though we all see, by the returns of 
the Census, that she has a larger population than 
many States which have been admitted into the 
Union: that she had long been an organized State 
in the Mexican Confederacy, and had necessarily 
acquired that knowledge of free government which 
would qualify her for an entrance into this Union. 
But | Be not intend to discuss that question; I 
mean to say merely, that it would have been 
wiser to have admitted her as a member of this 
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Confederacy than to have rejected her proposiuon, 
and place a territorial government over her. Sir, 
{ think it would have been more — ious, because 
it would, have settled this agitating question then 
and forever. There would have been the end of 
itand the end of agitation. If she had 
mitted, this agitation which now vexes the coun- 
uy would have ceased long, long ago. And why? 
[ think I can show conclusively, that such would 
have been the result. She came here as Caitfornia 
did, with a provision in her constitution prohibit- 
ing the introduction of slavery. 
heen admitted with 


: 
heen ad- 


Suppose she had 
that constitution, she would 
then have been a member of this Confederacy with 
constitution, and the 
slavery, so far as it re 
creat frontier States, 
~ettled fore ver 
admission, nothing to complain of, 
vith success, if, in the admission, 
ciple was violated; and I believe such a coursé 
would have commanded, in the end, the 
tion of the whole country. The free States could 
have raised no valid objection, and thgslave States 
would have been silenced by their own prine iples. 
There would have been, no escape from it; and I 
will show you why. The slave States have, at 
all time 8, denied the right of Congress to legis slate 
with respect to the introduction of slavery into the 
territories; but they denied the right of 
the local population, when it comes to claim ad- 
mission to the Union, to frame the ir constitution as 
they please on this point, prohil 
fit, the existence of slavery. On the contrary, th 
le ading men of the South have favored that idea. 
I will read you, sir, the views of « very distin- 
vuished Senator from the State of South Carolina 
nore —the late Mr. 
resolution laid Senate by that 
honorable and lamented gentleman in 1847. Ir is 
one of 


that provision in her ques- 
cards these two 


would have been settled. and 


‘ 
ion of 


There would have remamed, after 
nothing to 
ugitare no prin 


approba 


he ive nol 


nuns, if t hey See 


. 


now Ho Calhoun. | read 


from a before the 
inthe Journal of the 
subj ct, 


a series of resolutions, 
upon this very 
agitation, and it is in these words 


‘ ] ‘ . , 
senate, this matter of 


slavery 


Resolved, That asafundamental principle in our seatsinnes 
creed, a people, in forming a constitution, have the uneon 
ditional right to form and adopt the government which they 
may think best calculated to seeure their liberty, prospe: 
and happiness ; and that in conformity thereto, no other con 
dition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State, in 
order to be admitted into the U nion, except that its consti 
tution shall be vré public. m; andthei mposition Of any other 
condition by Congress would not only be in violation of the 
Oonstitution, but in direct conflict with the prm infes on 
which our political system rests.’? 


very distinct avowal, a very 
the nght of a local popula- 


There, sir, is a 
distinct 
tion, In making a 
opinions in regard to 
that opinion is declared by that honorable 


recognition of 
constitution, to titroduce sen 
mavety ae they see fit: and 


rentie- 


man to be binding, and any attempt on the part of 


Congress to deviate from it would be 
the Consttution of the United State Weil, sir 
how was it during the discussion in regard to the 
idmission of California? There was 2 
kind in the constitution ef that 
Wasa there any gentleman here, in the various dis- 
cussions which we had upon that subject of many 
months’ duration, who denied that California had 
aright to put such a provision into the 
tion she had made? I did not hear 
that was said on that subject, 
micht have been; but I r 
raising a question on that point; and such was the 
statement of a Senator from Mississippi at thi 
{[Mr. Foote.] But, sir, | have 
evidence more conclusive than that on this pertic- 
ular point. We passed, as you, Mr. President 
very well know, a territi re Jaw establishing the 
Territory of New Mexico. Into the second sec- 
tion of that law we put these words: 

* Provided, further, ‘That, when admitted as a State, the 
said Territory or any portion of the same shali be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as that constitution 
may prescribe, at the time of her admission.”’ 

Weil, that was voted for by the South, and 
a distinet recognition of the right in the territo- 
rial law itself to plac e such a provision in the con- 
stitution of the State as they may see fit in rerard 
to this subject. This is tantamount to an aifirm- 
ation of power in a Territory to exercise its free will 
on this point, as was done in California, Arkansas, 
and other States. Suppose New Mexico had baile 


Provision 


of this State. 


constitt- 


everything 


session, 


admitted as a State with a provision in her con- | 


stitution which she had a right to place there ac- 
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a violation of 


and therefore there } 
remember no gentleman | 


a miece of 
i 


| original bill. 
jj not in their bill, 


The C. ompre omise ilies Gace Mr. Davis is. 


cording to these authorities, is it not true, as I said 
in the outset, that this question would have been set- 
tled—-settle . eee there would have beenan 
end to all ag aio n—an end to it upon principle— 
upon a principle reco; cnized by theslas eholding i in- 
terests and adopted +y them as sound and conelu- 
sive in its character? Nothing seems to me to be 
lect his. Then, sir, I return to the re- 
made, that, in my 
been more for the neace 
F f New Mexico had 
U nion wit} n this proy ision, 


and then this great and agen ate 


mark which | have already 
nuld have 
and happiness of the country 
been admitted into the 


judgement, it we 


questi on 


would have been settled. There was other terri- 


torv,itistrue,in which slavery 


t lisher 


might these en es- 
1, but itis not probable that it would leap 
this frontier line of States to establish itself beyond 
+} s That was mv leading 

them and nat was my leading mo- 
tive in preferring a constitutional to a territorial 
rcovernment for New Mexico; because! perceived, 


aus we 


in their rear. 


llas did many other gentlemen at the time, 
avitated 
under a territorial government; that there 


inal this quesuon wouid necessarily 
would 

} ¢ | } : " 
essarily be a Struggie in regard to it on the one 


'Ter- 


o the 


side or on the other, to fix the character of the 


tory whenit should come to bea State: and 


course ot events has proved, 
Now, | 

mH ike one re mark more in Conn 

din this labdaaliak. 


passing to the next question, | shall 
ction with the 
This resol tition 
territorial law. 
sort of finality—an 
amended or mod- 
ified by Congress, but one that shall stand 
Now, 
is wholly incompatible with the duty which 
if any emer- 
evislation in 


fore 
» sub- 
ect embrace 
proposes to rive stabilitv to this 


Ht proposes that it shall be a 


rT 1 ' 

unalt rane aw-——a iw Not to be 
“as 1018 
wsumption of any such 


forever. sir, the : 
round 
Congress owes to these Territories. 


1,4 ° 4 
gency should spring up to render 


essary or expedient, it is the duty of 


‘espond: and it will lezislate. not- 

cre of anv resolution, 

uch may 
ounery. But 


territorial laws 


orany 
be cherished or rae vated 
it is perfectly « 


} 
cannot be permanent. 


ious that 


We 
have, im the first place, a 1 ave binding in its 
a State ere ated out of territory 


these 
eharacter, to admit 
States, when the people are in a fit 
to be admitted. if were nothing 
else, that usare would be obligzatory upon us. But 
beyond this. The 
Guadalupe Hidalgo prov ides that these Territories 
they are in a 
suitable eondition for that purpose. It 


of the United 


condition iiere 


there Is something 


shall eome into the Unien when 
is, there- 
but to 


a law of this 


fore, not only repurnant to common sense, 


our duty, to undertake to say that 


description shail be permanent and irrepealable u 


its character. The time must come when a con- 
stitution will be made for each of these Territories, 
that constitution will 
these territorial laws, and render 
rt ae . 

Then, sir, | do not think thai 
much of the 


lates to these territorial 


and necessarily displace 


them obsolete. 
very applicable to so compromise 
rovernments, 
preceding 


IneAaSUTreS AS re 
any more than to the two 


which ] have noticed. 


measures 


Sur, [ have now dispose dof four of these meas- 
ures, and the next is a little bill in regard to the 
slave trade in tne District of Columbia. That, 
sir, 18 a very un'mportant matter, and may be dis- 
patched in a very few words. It is, I know, 
sometimes magnified into an important concession, 
but whether important er unimportant, [do not 
that anybody desires to disturb it. This 
law, as | understand it, only brings the District to 
a level with the condition of things in Maryland, 
and by it the District is now placed upon the same 
platform as that State in thisrespect. It had fallen 
into the rear in the progress of things, and it is 
now brought up and placed upon an equality with 
Maryland. But if gentlemen feel anxious to re- 
pe al | thi s law ® J should look upon suc h a proposi- 
tion with some regret, although [ have no idea 
that it would be the occasion of a great many tears 
being shed in the country. I therefore dismiss 
that matter, and come to the fugitive-slave law, 
which is the last of the measures comprehended 
by the compromise. It will be remembered that 
in the outset, this fugitive-slave law made no con- 
siderable figure in the report of the great Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. It had no place in their 
It was noticed in their report, but 


believe 


treaty or 


} ° 2 . 
this resolution 1s! 


| over 
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** compromise” has been thrown arov; 
measure, and from its very passage, it 
come altogether the most important of a: ;, 
ure embraced im that category. I do not see | 
this resolution can apply to any one of thes 
ures with any pertinence, un less it be the { 
slave act; and in that view the fugitive-s! 
comes to be, as it is, the compromise itse 

Mr. President, I voted against this ac: 
voted against it because the convictions 
mind seited down upon the een th 
my duty to do it; not because I the felt , 
feel any 0! jection to cx wrying out th: tt part 
Constitution which provide s for the return 
tive slaves. No, sir. There never was a 
when I had any doubt on that point. ‘J 
part of the Constitution, and the Constiti 
whole; itis a compact, and all its parts are | 
ing upon every portion of the « country. SS 
them are more important than others, bur, i. 
theless, all are binding, all are obligator 
the whole country. No, sir; [am not amor 
if there be any such, who esteem a pari 
Constitution as valid, and another 
valid. I maintain no such doctrine as that 
take the instrument as it is, and I am willin 
one, to aLide by it in honor and in good faith, 
under all circumstances which may exist. 

It was not, then, against a suitable law, 
lifted my voice, but it was against this pa 
law. Why did I vote no, when that act 
fore thisbody? Because, Mr. Preside 
the provisions of it in their detail as \ 
in their character; because | thought 
not pertinent and applicable to the subje 
beeause [ did think that some of the er 
mental features of the Constitution were tox 
evarded in that bill. 

While | have no disposi Hon to avitat 
have L any concealment of my views on 
ject, but IT speak them frankly here and e!s 
[am no advocate of aritation. Lt know 
tremely difficult it is for a gentleman ta speak 
thoughts upon this subject, w 


portion a 


aisr 


ithout his lancu 
being misunderstood, and his sentiments mis) 
resented in the community; but, nevei 
whoever acts upon these questions must enco 
these difficulties. 

There is, in my judgme: it, NO question ra 
the judicial tribunals of the country whic 
greater or of higher importance than the ques 
of personal liberty. And if there be any 4 
which is entitled to the deliberate consi der: 
such tribunals, and to all the guards and ¢ 
tees given in judicial forms to secure deliber 
and impartiality, it is preéminently that of perso 
freedom. 

Well, Mr. President, what are the provisio 
of this law? Before, however, I enumerate thet 
I ask attention for a moment tothe watchful cuar 
dianship and protection which the Constitutior 
itself gives to all parties who enter a 
bunal to have a question in controversy settle 
whether affecting property or the person. In t 
first place, whenever a question al common 
is put upon trial, 


judicial 


involving property exceed 
twenty dotars in value, it is to be settled by 
jury. And still more watchful is the Constituti 
‘over the rights of citizens when charged 
crime. Noman ean be held to answer for a { 
until the grand inquest have found a bil! 

him; nor is any man put upon trial for 
except by his peers » & petit jury. 

These are among ‘the fundamental principles 
the Constitution. We learn from English his 
itself that this institution of a jury was consider 
the palladium of British liberty. If there be any 
thing more precious to us, if there be an) 
thing that is a more effective shield than a!l: 
between us and the oppression of a court, it 
the intervention of aman’s own peers upon the 
question of man’s property, or a@ question toucl 
ing his guilt, if he is charged with erime. I men 
tion this merely to show how vigilant the Const 
tution is in regard to personal right and the righ! 
of property, and how carefully it guards and 
tects the rights and liberty of every citizen. 

I now return to the i inquiry, What is this law 
What are its provisions? It tee that th 
great question of personal liberty shal! be settlec 
not by a jury, not by a judge, not by a man sup 


But, sir, this charmed robe of || | posed to possess learning and official dignity, bu! 
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; ferior magistrate—a man appointed to-day 
‘ttoremovalto-morrow. Thelawitseif 
; Jl be a “summary process’’*—a process 
4 instead of an Open public trial note- 
fe vervbody. Then, again, the question is 
ad hy vide ce taken ¢ r parte, which the 
rned has no opportunity to meet, to 
» cont The ‘ll, Mr. President, 
er spot been st ficient regard paid, 
1 of this description, to the great fun- 
inciples of the Constitution. But | 
swered, lL know, by gentlemen, who will 
to oroveston in the Constitution m rela- 
turn of fugitive slaves ts silent in re- 
iry. That is true; it neither indicates 
y should be —— d, nor that should 
at, under such circumstances, is to be 
Viv opinion leads me to this conelusion,— 
ven may differ, and no doubt do differ 
it in the absence of a provision, my 
that they should follow out, in ma- 
yvislon In this ease, the provision which 
‘ itution makes in analovous cases. That 
} n to me to be the per interpretation 
tution itself. If in other cases touch- 
| property, a jury is required, it 
yrted to in this. Without dwe ling 
subje t, | consider this law as un- 
stringent In its character, and as not 
» sufficiently 1n its provisions the leading 
fondamental principles of the Constitution, 
ido not mean to say that it Is unconstitu- 
p ovision: yet it has not that respect 
ndamental principles which the import- 
e sul ject-matter seems to me to demand, 
a fair interpretation of the provisions 
Phat is the view I take of this subject. 
BR ere iS another matter to be considered. 
When we read that statute, there is a sugyestion 
s arises in the mind, and that 1s this: 
Why is this act, which carries out a certain pro- 
sion of the Constitution, at variance with those 
principles that may be esteemed analogous 
character? Why are those principles 
i? Wt ny is there no jury W hy an absence 
ose formalities which constitute the enarantees 
nd deliberatetrial? 1 never could see but 
vertoit. Theimplication from the absence 
em e, that the people who are selected for 
the free States are net to be trusted with 
wer of this description. do not speak of the 
ves which have influenced any one, for they 
eunknown to me; but I speak of what almost 
4 @Ss ry sugvests itself to the mind of the reader 
; nplication that arises in the mind from 
| the act itself, and gathering up its tenor 
{its provisions. I do not think, if that is the 
; ot the act, that the inference which is im- 
s authorized or justi - by any facts which 
What is the effect of it? It amounts to 
‘We distrust your sentiments upon this 
ve distrust your integrity , your honor, your 
zood faith, your disposition to execute, fairly and 
bly, the Constitution of the country; and, 
listrusting that, we will not confide the power to 
: | hope no such conviction has influenced 
nind of any one; if it has, great injustice has 
een done to the fidelity of jurymen through mis- 
renension of their attac hent to the Constitu- 
if their co intry. In my opinion, sir, those 
desire an effective law, would obtain their ob- 
ect by a liberal act with greater certainty than by 
€ not acceptable to those amongst whom it is 
executed. In my judgment, there is no disposi- 
among the creat hody of the people who con- 
tute the juries of the tree States, to shun the duties 
h they owe to the country in the execution of 
laws and the Constitution—none whatever; 
' and to assume that there is, involves grave con- 
lerations, and awakens feelings neither cal- 
ted to promote harmony or to cherish the 
; ry for legislation which it is desirable to ac- 
ord ta it 


I need say nb more upon this. I have revised 


1 my own mind the proceedings upon this topic; 


r hae ; 
‘ have anxiously considered them, and considered 
em with the hope that I might be convinced that 


‘his was a wise jaw, and that I might be able 
eerfully to give to it my support on all occa- 

ant sions, and to say that it was a p rudent ~ proper 
measure, and ought to be sup ported by public 

pinion But, sir, 1 cannot. * 


Iam not master of |! Convress turns to him a deaf ear, 
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my own convictions. The result to which my 


mind comes, from the facts, stands as it did 
the time the law was passed. But let it t be 


’ 


supposed, while I reiterate these 
what is denominated the fucitive- 
slave law, and while I am unable to vote an opin 
ion that it ou standings, 


ition of the 


understood 
objections to 


oht to bea ner 


nanent act 


@s it we vy onstit 


re, ingrafted upon the C 


country, that [| am the advocate or apologist of 
udlawtul combinations of } ms who med 
obstructing the execution of the w. No, sir; | 
never was in any such associgtion. |! never any 
where cave countenance to such an act. hat 
not my policy. leave this act to stand upon the 


' iL } . mT 
statute-books like other statutes: and there let it re- 


mail, Mr. 


President: Jet its validity be decided by 


the ) reef. | tri! inal which the C ms utlio? } 
provided forthat purpose. Andif that tri SAYS 
that it is constitutional, as I believ t aoes, t 
r main, and le it, like other laws, I exe ed 
until it is the pleasure of ¢ ess to change, 
ilter, modify, or repeni it. Whenever mabh 
opinion shall have cal ned dow so t] sha 
perceive vu h itis be st adap ed to the striite »f thin rs 
and the condition of the public n a, I apprehen 
there will be no great difference of sentiment on 
this point. Ir will be perceived enera!ly—S th 
as well as North—that an act of er features, 
coi forming more to the indi j | Syste _ , rte 
country, an act securm better nich ‘ : 
fugitive and a fair opportunity for inquiry, wi 
vastly more useful to them as well as ruch more 
satisfactory to the rest of the country. Let 
stand, ther . until that time comes Let t ques 


tions which arise from it be discussed 


of here, as the Constitutio tends thev shal! 
That is my view of the matter 
I have thus considered all the acts embraced 


s called the compromis: he 


| 
what is 


inquiry and examination ts, tha 


Galle reason for undertaku er {0 215 new ua 
antees and new indorsements, by legislative a 
to this measure There is nothing to be gained 


by it. On the contrary, th impli ition natu y 
arises, that the acts need a new opinion to be ex 
p ressed by new | eneies in order to eive to them 


the force which the Constitution designs tha 
ery law shall have, and the tendency is to din 


ish the respect which the public feel for 


Mr. President, the 


out of this 


them. 
which wive 


consequences 


frown continneus ast tron of these 
matters i ¢ 


two ye 


for a period of 
he third 
have been attended with ¢ 
sting mischief to the 


‘ ‘ 
ongress, norte than 


is, now running into t UCCeSSIVE 


session, reat, and | ap- 


prehend, la country. It 


difficult to appreciate how creat it is One ette 
has been to smother the proceedings of 3 Gov- 
erement in everything else I think some gentle- 


the docket up durme 


we had 


whe nwe took 
was the first 


ited, 


3eSS8ion, that it 


man & 


this time 


tered upon a regular action upon it for two vears. 
I do not know how that may be; but [I do know 
that there has been little business done, save and 


t that wht th was indispen 
acter—little bepos d passing the appropriation 
When Congress came to 
there were high hopes and high expectauons, that 
the session might result in the 
ures which should contribute to 


vether two ve 


idoptio: et 1e@as- 
the pt i ic ‘Os- 
the rreat indus- 


73a ; 
nerity, and to the happiness of 


trial interests. 
Pennsylvania is gloomy when he 
his forves extinguished; if he 

he sees 


ol 
sees tne 


distressed when 
ruin gathering around him while he is ex- 
erting his best energies in prosecuting his business; 
if he is indignant that and 
appeals to this Government for some protection, a 
protection which compe 
of the country, and is well adapted to give to it a 
vigorous prosperity, he must find the 
his disappointments, his blasted hones, in the de- 
votion of Conzress to this single sabinc 


i 


fires 


his repeated earn 


rts with the best interest 


. So with 
the cotton spinner, and with the woolen spinner. 
If they see the year gone about, and findthem-els 
obliged to run on short time, mo ily apor 
tion of their works,and if 
portion ofa mill, anda month hene 

to prevent injury to it from rust or from any other 
and the proceedings of the year foot up 
as we know the y t 

id he is unable to account 


or to rt 
1 1 et . 
tnis WeenK tney run oe 


e another portion 


cause, 
with a do in 


ces, al 


ioss, manv ifs 
for the fact inat 


when he comes 


But, sir, if the iron-master of 


soiution of 





here to make known his condition and the pres 
sure that is upon him, he, too, may find the solu 
tion of this seeming neglect in the fact that Co 


ess has devoted ai! its time. all us ens ries, 
sm er of agitation And so it is w i} 
roe lf the ship owner or Shl-master Dor 
he lakes finds his vesst« randed and his property 
lOSt, a i he isindignant that t ie Grovernme ia ve 
bestowed » at ) pon the numerous wants 
ot that port muntry, ad ¢iven no piace 
iuce ’ na LLiOh t é ou try, he ind 
nis nsw } i n fact, tna we 
sought provide f é day and the ln 
i Sess » ¥ wa ' e time, and 
re ul ll, we wer ‘ his in 
terests, and at last failed because th were more 
essin ecessitte ft the Government which de 
manded the remnant which rema ( ‘These are 
[om f the Ouse i es which h own out 
of the extraordinary state of things which have 
xisted for the last two years nd if a plan te 
e all other leets tion had been carefully 
‘ d, it cfald ne ave been more effectu 

Now, what tt is saved the tuniry iror 


of some authority, Ww I i cS Of thai m 
England. Itis by an Englis! 


nwriter ot} 
; : 
nd ability, and | will read from it a para 


itter i 
lene 
*T iph: 
not been tf 


Had it 


pious stream flowing into uve 


otler f the Bank of England trom California, which hae 
tuned credit and iunnued prosperity du wy the last 
ear, there would, be question, have been a mone 
tar risis last autumn equaling thatof 1=47 The tunmenst 
eX < ‘ port i e our rports amounting ¢ 
‘ ist /} precile se met have “ stoned 
uch ma ¢ un m the etalhe resource ot the ~‘onuotirv. as 
would have brought downt bank notes in circulation to 
£ 16,000,000, as in November, 1547, bad it not been fer the 


‘oplots stream from without, which constantly fed the su; 
$ th ecious neta ‘ 
Gold at San Fr ise s now worth only £3 Ss ar 

ounce: 2 iditional a sunce will sit to this country 





mut the Bank of Eis 





forced, by the act of 1844,1 
I 


rive £ is. Wied. to every p on who brings it to their 
door rh i u that all th lis brought to 
the Bank 

Th i¢ it oduced, ie judement of 

by in | 1, | 

river, OY vel radi in i md, bY an x- 
cess of iniports over tne expo! aor the country. 
S is bee; 7 ti he ut ralleled catastro 


ifornie Liow does 





i i Inet too noto- 


ti i 

s to ae to anv misapprehension, that during 
the last two year there has he i vast balance o 
imports ove and above the valu: f the exports of 
this country, and we havein that ume seen the un 
mist kable signs of 1 noney cris obviated by 
shipping this same California gold to Europe. 


ii 


What has been the result of the operations in Cal- 


ifurnia? What influence have they had upon the 
rest of the country r old whi a has been 
raised there, h S, as this writer says , flow a & 

rectly into the Bank of Eneland, because they are 
pay i r price fi I | ! worth in Cal 
fornia But it esa s nurpose here 
It bserve he t urpose th ward! r oT 

money ¢ in tl country by paying tor th 
mlances which are due to a large extent for the 


What is the 
ind industrial pursuits ? 
the United Syates. ft 


l 
the stename 


ss of imports. effect of all chi 


upon our business 
little of this gold stops in 
that sail to 


you keep your eye on 





Enrope from week to week, you find, without 
exception, that they carry out large quantities of 
specie. The pre ous metals ! eome torm or 
other, either as coined at the Mint o | the viren 
tate, are carried there It has come to this, then 
t} it gold i raised out of the bowel f the earth i 
California as a product, as an article of merchan 
d se, and it takes the nlace "the product of labor 
Now judge wha e would be if, instead 
of paving a balance of fifty millions, o any other 
larce sum, avainst usin gold, we pay itm the prod- 
s of labo You can form an timate at once 


a’ : + ai 
how useful it would be to the country, if the ortli- 


nary labor of the country ,employed at the plouch 


at the loom, and at thea vil, could produce enouch 
I 


to pay these nity? ions. It 1s now preduced by 
irrecular iaor, which Mr. A, if fortunate, 


4100,000; Mr. B $30,000 
ces the place of regular lab« 


340 100. 
, concern 
unds of a few individuals. If 
ditt ed 
icturers, and among the me 


i «at 
makes #. © 


A I this t 


in the! 


‘ timo y 


money 


could be anione the farmers 


tiis amount 


mong the manuf: 


hanics of the country, among sae8 who are 
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engaged in industrial oceupations and pursuits, 
then your importations’ would be paid for by the 
labor of the country, instead of by this irregular 
oceapation, Bat I have before me a slip which I 
cut from a newspaper, and w hich I will take occa- 
sion to read to the Senate in part, as it treats this 
subject, in my judgment, with ability, with clear- 
ness, and with force: 

“ California,” says this writer, ** which should be as the 
treasure house of the nation, the source of immense ad- 
vantage to our various interests, by stimulating the industry 
of the country, by developing its resources, and by swelling 
to an almost boundless extent the material prosperity of our 
people, does nothing for the country but actasa inake-weigtit 
against the depressing influences of the tarfffof 1846. Cal 
ifornia saves us from revulsion. California saves us from 
the eflects of the overwhelming tide of foreign importations. 
Catiforma pays our foreign balances. Califorita is the 
Fortunatus purse which shields us from the natarad eflects 
olour spendthrift career. It is our national goose, laying 
goldeu eggs, and so allows an almost perfect impunity in 
national extravaganee and wastelulness for the time being. 

tut California does notincrease our heaps of ingots, it does 
not promote American enterprise or develop American re- 
sources; it does not erect manulactories, and build up vil- 
lages, towns, and cities; itdoes not diversifyjndustry and 
employ labor in any of the ten thousand ways in which an 
abundance of money might be expected to display its pres- 
ence and itsinfluence. It d@es wot carry forward enter 
prise, and schemes of public improvement, or stimulate in 
dustry, and infuse new life into the channels of business, 
as the annual shower of these vast millions of gold should 
and might reasomably be expected to do. No, California 
does none of these things. The gold is no sooner dug and 
coined than it is sent off to foreign countries to pay for what 
we buy there, to stimulate foreign industry, foreign trade, 
and foreign commerce, and not our own, And the country 
is notto day one whit better off, not indeed so well off, with 
its vast products of California gold, which could be made 
to achieve such stupendous results, as it would have been 
undera sound protective policy, without any California at 
all.’? 

There is, to say the least, much in these well- 
condensed remarks which deserves consideration. 

Mr. President, | have not attempted to be very 
methodical in these remarks. Nor was | very 
anxious to express my views upon this resolution 
unless itis to be put upon its passage; but as I 
could not give my support to it, and as [ have no 
assurance that it 1s not to be brought to a vote, | 
chose to communicate the views and sentiments 
which T entertain on the subject, with frankness 
to the Senate. I have said what I wish, and leave 
the subject for others. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. SUMNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Senate, January 27, 1852. 





The Senate having under consideration the special order, | 


being the unfinished business of the preceding day, the 
pending question being on the amendment offered by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD 10 the amendinent reported by the Comunittee 
on Public Lands to the * bill granting the right of way and 
making a grant of land to the State of Lowa in aid of the 
coustruction of certain railroads in said State’’— 

Mr. SUMNER said: This bill is important by 
itself, inasmuch as it promises to secure the build- 
ing of a railroad, at large cost, for a long distance, 
through a country not thickly settled, in a remote 
corner of the land. It is more important still asa 
precedent for a series of similar appropriations in 
other States. In this discussion, then, we have 


before us, at the same time, the special interests of 


the State of lowa, traversed by this projected 
road, and also the great question of the adminis- 
tration of the public lands. 


I have no inclination to go into these matters at 
length, even if I were able; but entertaining no | 


doubt as to the requirements of policy and of jus- 
tice in the present case, and in all like cases—see- 
ing my way clearly before me by lights that 
cannot deceive, I hope in a few words to exhibit 
these requirements and to make this way manifest 


to others. And I am especially moved to do this , 


by the tone of the remarks which we often hear 
out of the Senate, and sometimes even here, be- 
grudging these appropriations, and charging the 


particular States in which they are made with an , 


undue absorption of the property of the Union. It 
is sometimes said—not in this body | know—that 
‘‘ the West is stealing the public lands;’’ and the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] who ex- 
presses himself with a frankness and a moderation 


of manner worthy of regard, in discussing this very | 


measure, distinctly said that ‘* we are squandering || without being accompanied or followed with the | 
away the public lands,’’ and he complained that by || consent of the Legislature of the State. (See | 
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such appropriations the distribution was partial 
** because very large amounts of land are distribu- 
ted to those States in which they he, while noth- 
ing is given to the old States.”’ And the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,| taking up 
this strain, has dwelt at great length, and in every 
variety of expression, on the alleged partiality of 


| the distribution. 


Now, [ know fall well that the States in which 


| these lands lie, need no defender like myself. 
But, asa Senator for one of the old States, I desire | 


thus early to declare distinctly my dissent from 
these views, and the reasons therefor. 

Beyond a general concern, that the public lands, 
of which the Union is now the almoner, the eusto- 
dian and proprietor, should be administered freely, 
generously, bounufully,in such wise as most to 
promote their settlement, and to build upon them 
towns, cities, and States, the nurseries of future 
empire—beyond this concern which leads me to 
adopt gladly the proposition in favor of actual 
settlers, of the Senator from Wisconsin, {[Mr. 
W acxer,] I find aclear and special reason for sup- 
porting the measure now before the Senate, in an 
undeniable rule of justice to the States in which 
the lands lie. 

Let me speak, then, for justice to the Land States. 
And in doing so, | wish to present av important, 
and, as it seems to me, decisive consideration which 


adage | 
has not been adduced thus far in this debate, nor 


do I know that it has been presented in any prior 
discussion—founded on the exemption from taxation 
enjoyed by the National lands in the several States, and 
the unquestionable value of this franchise. Thesub- 
ject naturally presents itself ander two heads: First, 
the origin and nature of this franchise; and secondlu, 
its extent and value, after deducting therefrom all 
reservations and grants to the several States. 

I. And now, in the first place, as to the origin 
and nature of the immunity enjoyed by the na- 
tional domain in the several States: 

The United States are the proprietors of large 
tracts of country within the municipal and legis- 
lative jurisdiction of States of the Union. These 
lands are not held directhy, by virtue of any ori- 
ginal prerogative, or eminent domain, by any right 
of conquest, occupancy or discovery, but’ under 
acts of cession from the old States, in which the 
lands were situated, and from foreign countries, 
recognized and confirmed in the various acts, by 


| which the Territories and States have been con- | 
‘| stituted. The words finally determining this re- 


lation, are found in the Ordinance of 1787. They 
are as follow: ** The Legislatures of these districts 
‘or new States shall never interfere with the pri- 
‘mary disposal of the soil by the United States in 
‘Congress assembled, nor with any regulations 
‘Congress may find necessary for securing the 
‘title in such soil to bona fide purchasers.”? This 
provision has been incorporated, as an article of 
compact, in the subsequent acts under which the 
new States have taken their place in the Union. It 
is the ** primary disposal of the soil,” without any 
incident of sovereignty, which is here secured. © 

Regarding the United States, then, as simple 


proprietors of these lands, under the jurisdiction of 


the States, would they not be liable, according to 
the discretion of the States, to the burdens of other 
proprietors, unless especially exempted therefrom? 
This exemption has been conceded. In the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, it is expressly declared that ‘no 
tax shall be imposed on land the property of the 
United States;’’ and this provision, like that 
already mentioned, is imbodied in succeeding acts 
of Congress, by which new States have been con- 
stituted. The fact that it was formally conceded 
and has been thus imbodied seems to denote that 
such concession was regarded as necessary to 


secure the desired immunity. Indeed, from the 


principles recognized in our jurisprudence and par- 
ticularly by the Supreme Court, it is reasonable to 
infer, that, without such express exemption, this 
whole amount of territory would be within the 


field of local taxation, liable, like the lands of 


other proprietors, to all customary burdens and 


| incidents. 


Thus, in an early case in Pennsylvania, it was 
decided that the purchase of land by the United 


| States would not alone be sufficient to vest them | 
with the jurisdiction, or to oust that of the State | 
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Common ealth of Pennsylvania vs. Young, 1 Kent, 
Comm., 431.) And it has been judicially de. 
clared by the late Mr. Justice Woodbury; in » 
well-considered case: 

* Where the United States own land, situated within the 
limits of particular States, and over which they have po 
cession of jurisdiction, for objects either special or geyeral 
ittle doubt exists, that the rights and remedies im reluti - 


fo it are usually such as apply $0 other land owners within 
the State.”’ 


After setting forth certain rights of the United 
States, the learned Judge proceeds: 

** All these rights exist in the United States for constiny 
tional purposes, and without a special cession of j yris 
diction ; though M is adwted that the powers over the 
property and persons on such bands will, of course, remain 
in the States till such cession ts made. Nothing passes 
withoutsuch a cession, except whatis an incident to the title 
and purpose of the General Goverument.”’—United States 
vs. Imes, 1 Woodbury and Minot, R. 76. 


The Supreme Court have given great eminence 
to the sovereign right of taxation in the States, 
They have said: 

"Taxation is a sacred right, essential to the existence of 


| government; an ineident of sovereignty. The right of 


begislation is coextensive with the incidem, to attach jz 
upon all persons and property within the jurisdiction of q 
State. ’’— Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie Co., 16 Peters 
R., 447. 


And again, the Court say In another case: 


** Ttowever absolute the right of an individual may be, ir 
is still in the nature of that right that it iest bear oa portion 


) of the public burdens, and that portion must be determined 
} by the Legislature. 


"— Providence Bunk v. Pittman, 4 
Peters R., 514. 

And in the same case the Court, after declaring 
**that the taxing power is of vital importance; that 
it is essential to the existence of government; that 
the relinquishment of such a power is never to be 
assumed;”’ add cautiously that, they will not say 
**thata State may not relinquish it; that @ considere- 
tion sufficiently valuable to induce a partial release of 
it may not exist.’” 

W hile thus upholding the right of taxation, as 
one of the precious attributes of sovereignty in the 
States, the court, under the Constitution of the 
United States, have properly exempted from taxa- 
tion the instruments and means of the Govern- 
ment; but they have limited the exemption to thes 
instruments and means. Thus it has been ex- 
pressly decided, in a celebrated case, (McCulloch 


| ?. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316,) that, while the 


3ank of the United States, being one of the neces- 
sary instruments and means to execute the sover- 
eign powers of the nation, was not liable to taxa- 
tian, yet the real property of the Bank was thus 


| liable in common with the other real property in a 


particular State. 

Now, the lands held by the United States do 
not belong to the instruments and means necessary 
aud proper to execute the sovereign powers of the 


‘nation. They are strictly in the nature of private 


property of the Nation, situated within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. In excusing them from taxation, 


‘| our fathers acted unquestionably according to the 
| suggestions of prudence, but also under the influ- 


ence of precedent, derived at that time from the 


| prerogatives of the British Crown. - It was an 


early royal prerogative, transmitted from feudal 


| days, when all taxes were in the nature of aids 
and subsidies to the monarch, that the property 
| of the Crown, of every nature, should be exempt 


from taxation. But mark the change. This ancient 


| feudal principle is not now the existing law of 


| England. By the statute of 39 and 40 George 
| III., cap. 38—passed twelve years after the ordi- 
' nance of 1787—the lands and tenements purchased 
by the Crown out of the privy purse or other 
moneys not appropriated to any public service, or 
which came to the King from bis ancestors or pri- 
| vate persons—in other words, the lands and tene- 
ments in the nature of private property—are sub- 
jected to taxation, even while they belong to the 
Crown. : 
| ‘Thus the matter now stands. Lands belonging 
| to the nation, which, it seems, even royal preroga- 
‘tive at this day, in England, camot save from 
taxation, are in our country, under express provis- 
ions of compact, early established, without any 
‘consideration therefor, exempted from this bur- 
den. Now, sir, I make no complaint of this; I 
do not suggest any change. But I do confidently 
submit, that in this peculiar time-honored immu- 
nity, originally claimed by the nation, and con- 
ceded by the States within which the public lands 
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lie, without any consideration, there is ample 
round of equity, under which these States may 
now appeal to the nauion for assistance out ol 
these public lands. 2-1 

~ When I listen to comparisons discrediting these 
States by the side of the old States; when I hear 
it said, that they have been constant recipients of 
the national bounty; and when I catch those 
sharper terms of condemnation, by which they 
are characterized as ** plunderers”’ and ‘‘ robbers 
and pirates,”” [ am forced to inquire, whether 
the nation has not already received from these 
States more than even in its most bountiful mood, 
it has ever bestowed; whether, at this moment, 
the nation is not equitably the debtor to these 
States, and not these States the debtors to the 


nation. The answer is clear. 


In order to estimate the extent of this equity— | 


for I will call it by no stronger term—we must 
endeavor to understand the extent and value of the 
franchise conceded by the States. 

If. And [ am now brought to the second head of 
this inquiry—that is, the extent and value of the 
immunity from taxation enjoyed by the national 
domain, after deducting therefrom all reservations 
and grants to the several States. Authentic docu- 
ments and facts place these beyond question. 

From the official returns in the Land Office in 
January, 1849, [Exec. Doc. 2d session 30th 
Cong., H. R. No. 12, p. 255,] it appears that the 
areas of the twelve land States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, lowa, and 
Florida, embrace 392,579,200 acres. California 
was notat that timea Stateof the Union. Of this 
territory only 239,961,954 acres had been, in pur- 
suance of the laws of the United States, surveyed, 
proclaimed, and put into the market. In some of 
the recent States more than a moiety of the 
whole domain had never been brought into this 
condition. It continued still unconscious of the 
surveyor’s chain. Thus, in Wisconsin, out of a 
territory of more than thirty-four millions of acres, 


only a little more than thirteen millions had been | 


proclaimed for sale; and in Lowa, the very State 
whose interests are now particularly in question, 
out of a territory of more than thirty-two millions 
of acres, only a little more than twelve millions 
had been proclaimed for sale. It is evident, there- 
fore, that, in point of fact, the true extent of terri- 


'| themselves landholders in these States, | 


tory, belonging to the United States at any time, | 
much exceeds the extent actually in the market; | 


but since it may be said, that the lands not yet 
surveyed, proclaimed, and put into the market, 
though nominally under the jurisdiction of the 
States, must actually lie out of the sphere of their 
influence, so as not to derive any appreciable 
advantage from the local governments, and, as I 
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are not all sold till after a period of fifty years. 


, This estimate will make the average period during 


which the lands, after being surveyed and pro- 
claimed, are actually in the possession of the 
United States, and free from taxation, twenty-five 
years. i 
According to this estimate, 289,961,954 acres 
proclaimed for sale, have been absolutely free from 


| taxation during the space of twenty-five years, and 


yet during this whole period, have, without the 
ordinary consideration therefor, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the State, with the advantages and in- 
creased value from highways, bridges, and school- 
houses, all of which have been supported by the 
adjoining proprietors, under the laws of the State, 
without assistance of any kind from the United 
States, 


Such is the extent of this immunity. But in 


| order to determine its precise value, it is neces- 


_ of other non-residents. 


sary to advance a step further, and to ascertain one 
other element; that is, the average annual tax 
on land in these States; for instance, on the land 
There are no official docu- 
ments within my knowledge by which this can 
be determined. But after inquiry of gentlemen, 
have 


| thought it might be placed, without chance of con- 


tradiction, at one cent an acre. Probably it is 


rather two, or even three cents; but desiring to 


desire to hold this argument above every imputa- | 


tion of exaggeration—knowing full well that it can 
afford to be understated—I shall forbear to take 
the larger sum as the basis of my estimates, but 


shall found them upon the extent of territory actu- | 


ally proclaimed for sale, from the beginning down 


to January 1849, amounting to 289,961,954 acres. | 
All these lands thus ge ven have been ex- | 


empt from taxation. But since they were pro- 
claimed at different periods, and also sold at differ- 
ent periods, so far as the same have been sold, it is 
necessary, in order to arrive at the value of this 
immunity, to ascertain the average period during 
which, after being put into the market, they have 
been in the possession of the United States. Tha 
we are able to do, from the official returns of the 
Land Office. Here is a table, now before me, 
from which it appears, that of the lands offered 
for sale during a period of thirty years, large quan- 


tities—in some cases more than half—were still on | 


hand at the expiration of the period. Of the four- 
teen millions offered in Ohio, during this period, 


more than two millions still remained; while of the | 
nineteen millions offered in Missouri, more than | 


twelve millions still remained. Of all the lands 
offered during this period of thirty years, more 
than half remained unsold. And out of the above 
aggregate of all the lands proclaimed from the be- 
ginning down to January, 1849, notwithstanding 
the advancing tread of our thick-coming popula- 
tion, only 100,209,656 acres had been sold. Now, 
without further pursuing these details, I shall as- 
sume what cannot be questioned, as it is most 


keep within bounds, 1 call it merely one cent an % 
acre. The annual tax on 289,761,954 acres, at the 
rate of one cent an acre, would be $2,809,619; and 
the sum total of this tax for twenty-five years 
would amount to $72,490,475, being the value of 
this immunity from taxation already enjoyed by 
the United States; or, if we call the annual tax 
two cents an acre, instead of one cent, we have 
the enormous sum of $144,980,950, of which the 
United States may now be regarded as the trus- 
tees in equity for the benefit of the Land States. 

But against this large sum I may be reminded 
of reservations and grants by the Nation to the 
different States in question. These, however, 
when examined, do not materially interfere with 
the result. From the official returns of the Land 
Office in 1848, [Executive Doc. Thirtieth Con- 
gress, second session, H. R. No. 18,] we learn the 
precise extent of these reservations and grants 
down to that period. Here is the exhibit: 


Acres. 
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20,625,006 


This is all. Inthe whole aggregate only a little 


| more than twenty millions of acres have been 


granted to these States. The value of this sum 
total, if deducted from the estimated value of the 
franchise enjoyed by the Nation, will still leave 
a very large balance to the credit of the Land 
States. Estimating the land at $1 25 an acre, all 
the reservations and grants will amount t@ no 
more than $25,788,257. Deducting this sum from 
$72,490,475, and we have $46,702,218 to be en- 
tered to the credit of the Land States, or, if we place 
the tax at two cents an acre, more than double 
this sum. 

This result leaves the Nation so largely in debt 
to the Land States that it becomes of small impor- 
tance to scan closely the character of these grants 
and reservations, in order to determine whether in 
large part they have not been already satisfied by 
specific considerations on the part of the States. 
But the stress that, in the course of this debate, 
has been laid upon this bounty leads me to go fur- 
ther. It appears, from an examination of the acts 
of Congress by which the Land States were ad- 
mitted into the Union, thata large portion of these 
reservations and grants was made on the express 
condition that the lands sold by the United States, 
under the juriscliction of the States, should remain 
exempt from — tax for the space of five years 
after the sale. 
cable to the appropriations for common schools, 
universities, seats of government, and salines, 
amounting to 12,105,093 acres. It is also particu- 
larly applicable to another item, not mentioned 


his condition is particularly appli- || 


l3o 
- -_ »* 
DENATE, 
from the proceeds of the public lands, for the benefit 
of roads and canals, amounting in the whole to 


45,242,069. 


considerations, 


These appropnations being made 

faithfully performed by 
the States down to this day, may preperly b 
And w a 
response to the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr 
Uxprerwoop,] who dwelt so energetically on these 
appropriations, without seeming to be aware of 
the conditions on which they were granted. 

That I may make this more intelligible, let n 
refer to the act for the admission of Indiana. Af 
ter setting forth the five reservations and vrants 
already mentioned, it proceeds: j 

“4nd provided alwa 


specihe 


excluded from our calculations. is in & 


vs, That the tive foregotng provisions 
heremm offered, are on the condition that the convent 
the said State shall provide by an ordinance 
without the consent of the 1 that every and 
each tract of land sold by the United States from and after 
the Ist day of December next, shall be, and remain, exempt 
from any tax laid by order of any authority of the State, 
whether for State, county, or township, oc any other pur 

pose whatever, for the term of five years from and after the 
day of sale.”’ 


on of 


irrevocable, 


nited Stat 


This clause does not stand by itself in the : 
admitting the more recent States, but is 
with other conditions. 


mixed 
1 will not believe, howev 

er, that any discrimination can be made between 
particular Land States on the cround of a differ- 
ence in their conditions, which may properly be 
attributed to accidental circumstances. The pro 
vision just quoted is found subs‘antially in the acts 
for the admission of Ohio, Missourt, Lilineis, and 
Arkansas. So far as these States are concerned, 

it is a complete consideration, in the nature of 
satisfaction, forthe reservations and grants received 

by them. Italso helps to illustrate the value of 
the permanent immunity from taxation surrendered 

to the United States, by exhibiting the concessions 

made to secure this franchise for certain moderate 

quantities of land during the brief space of five 

years only. 

After the constant charges of squandering the 
ublic lands, and of partiality to the Land States, 
i think all will be astonished at the sma!l amount 
to be entered on the debtor side, in the great ac 
count between the States and the National Govern 
ment Thisconsists of grants for Internal Improve- 
ments, in the whole, reaching to only 8,474,473 
acres, which, at $1 25 anacre, will be $10,593,091. 
If this sum be deducted from the estimated value 
of the immunity from taxation already enjoyed by 
the United States, we shall still have upwards of 
$60,000,000 surrendered by the Land Slates. to the 
Nation; or, if we call the annual tax two cents an 
acre, more than double this sum. 

In these estimates I have grouped together all 
the Land States. But, taking separate States, we 
shall find the same proportionate result. For in 
stance, there is Ohio, with 16,770,984 acres pre 
claimed for sale down to the Ist of January, 1849. 
Adopting the basis already employed, and as- 
suming that these lands continued in the pos- 
sessian of the United States after being surveyed 
and proclaimed an average period of twenty-five 
years, and that the land tax was one cent an acre, 
we have $4,192,725 as the value of the immunity 
from taxation already enjoyed by the United States 
in Ohio. From this may be deducted the value of 
1,181,134 acres, being rrants to this State for In 
ternal Improvements, at $] 25 an acre, equal to 
$1,476,367, leaving upwards of two millions- 
nearly three millions—of dollars yielded by this 
State to the nation. 

Take another State: Missouri. It appears that 
down to January, 1849, 39,635,609 acres had 
been proclaimed for sale in this State. Assuming 
again the basis already employed, and we have 
$9,908,900 as the value of the immunity from tax- 
ation already enjoyed by the United States in Mis- 
souri. From this may be deducted the value of 
500,000 acres, granted to this State for Internal 
Improvements, which, at $1 25 an acre, will 
amount to $625,000, leaving upwards of nine mil- 
lions of dollars thus yielded i this State to the 
nation. 

\ might, in this way, proceed with al! the 
Land States, individually; but enough has been 
done to repel the charges against them, and to elu- 
cidate their peculiar equity in the premises. On 
the one side, they have received little—very little 
—from the Nation; while, on the other side, the 


| nation, by every consideration of equity, is largely 


clearly within the truth, that the lands proclaimed || before, which is known as the five per cent. fund, || indebted to them. This obligation of itself con- 
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stitutes a tund to which the Land States may 


roperly resort tor assistance in their works of 


internal improvement; and Congress will show an 





inditterence to the rea nabvle demands of there 
States, should it fail to deal with them nmuntficent- 
ly, according to the simple measure of advantage 
h the Nation has already so largely enioyed 
al ier hand 
As i Lire cle ud we I} supported hierits 
he L b Dia old States can present small 


‘aims to consideration. hey have waived no 





‘ 
ieht of taxation over lands within their acknowl- 
' . . e . _ , i 1,1} 
ured ried) tii¢ nave made no Vv ible 
J ; ; : 
i}Cesslo thev have yielded up no costly ul 
\ } hat 3 tt ai, WILN cand i 
1 
‘ f Othe ! or é { Super --! 
V ext ive—claims of t s é n 
q : ; 
Vt é dey > ii undert i rote ( Ot } t 
aw i ation domain ts found 
i} j \ rm owao it é th 0 
ti 0} on the an { ustice to the . 
wh t le ids ‘ | t} } t i 
et 
seem NcweRUY ) i ve lo enue aily urtn 
( on + fino t le tf | t 
Gi uSSIO! SUPeCTMUOUS, UL 1@aSt Trom me, i inignt 


o forward, and show that the true interests of the 


viuiole co niry,—of evePy State in the Union, 
lows, iteelf,—are happily coincident with this 


Ciaim OF Justice. 


{tr will en reate to all thatthe whole country 
will gain by the increased yalue of the lands still 
retained and benefited by the proposed road. But 
tnis advantage, though not unimportant, Is trivial 





»y the side of the grander gains, commercially 
olitically, socially and moraliy, which will neces- 





sarily accrue from the opening of a new commu- 
meation, by which the territory beyond the Mis- 
pi will be brought into connection with the 
LLIANLiC sé i-board, and by Which thedistant po tot 
Sounct! Blud will become a suburb of Washing- 
ton. It would be difficult to exag the influ- 
e of roads as me f cirvilizauon. This, at 
least, may be said: W! here roads are not, eciviliza- 


tion cannot be; and etvilization advances us rouds 
; By hese relic ) 1} tledve ar 
eexceinaea, 2Y Lnese relnlzion and Knowledve are 
diffused; intercourse of all kinds is promoted; the 
producer, the manufacturer, and the consumer are 
it, an ~~ : ae Keen ‘ } 
ill brought nearer together; commerce isquickened: 


markets are opened; property, wherever touched 


by these lines, 1s changed as by a mag rod into 


at 
new values; and the great current of | eee like 
iat stream of classic fable, or one of the rivers of 
our own California, burries in a channel of zolden 
umd. The roads, together with the laws of ancient 
Rome, are now better remembered than her yvicto- 
ies. The Flamin and Ap otiees on ham 
ries hy lamiman and Applian ways—onee trod 
eturning proccnsuls and tributary kings—still 


! + : - - + ‘ ‘ } 
renhnas ocne Unde repres¢ ntatives of her de part- 


ed grandeur. Under God, the road and the school- 
ister are the two chief agents of human improve- 
ment "The education began by the school-master 





expanded, liberalized, and completed by 
yurse With the world; and this intercourse finds 
ew opportunities and inducements in every road 
hat is built 7 


Our country has already done much in this 
revard, ihrougha remark ye Succession of steam 
yminunications, ehiefly by railroad, its whol 


populahon now, or will b soon, brought clos 
‘ } 
otne bora 


ers oflowa. The cities of the Sot thern 


i-board—Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile — 
’ z J ; } , 

re olready Stretcening the r ines in this direction, 
av) 0 i completed conductors: whnte the trav- 
from all the prineipal points of the No pern 
nrd—from Portland, Boston, Providence 





‘\ ‘ ee £.., & }? : 4% 

YOW x ork, hiladelphia, b> ore, wi oY he 
on—now passes without impediment to this 
iste revlon, traversing @ territory of unexam- 


ed resources—at once a magazine and a granary 
——the iargvest coal-field, and at the same time the 
the known globe—windin 


corn-field of 


is way among churches and = school-houses, 
o fores ud eardens, by villages, towns, 
ind cities, atong the sea, ulong rivers and lakes, 


with a speed which may reeall the gallon of the 


rhostiy horseman in the ballad: 
* Plead past on right and left how fast 
Each forest, grove and bower! 


n right and! led past how fast 
Fine , town and tower' 








camp! along the land they speed, 


splash! uliong the sea,” 





) the banks of the Mississippi he is now arrested. 
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Che proposed road in lowa will bear the adven- 
- . Pe tt . at i 7 e x7 
turer yet further tothe banks of the Missouri 
‘ } ss - ‘ t a 
and this distant giant stream, mightiest of the 
ear h | api Yr from ws sot tiie R KY 
; \ } ' } ' et as 
Mountains, will be clasped with the Atlantic in 
the same iron bracelet. In alithis I s t only 
further opportunities for commerce, but a new ex- 
VP} 
enusion to civiuzatior und wey i < j ntoour 
national Unio 
\ heathen poet, while picturing the ¢ | Age 
: ; , 
vilnout iong i , or re uu, nas i” j 
cated this circumstance as creditable to that riod 
in contrast with his own ‘*How well,’ ex 
clanned the vouthful Tibullus, “* they lived while 
saturn ruled before thee earth was onene uy long 
** 7 7 
bore i iO ba ’ pri un 
! $f tefaucta vi 
Rea t t 1e (4 yide i Ace l elore u Ci id 
i and one i le ey will be tt mmopletio 
of th long , by which villages, towns, co 
lies, erate rovi re na ) e ) 
jad ! ' | 
ciated and } t opin iL 
ney eT one 


SPEECH OE HON. J. H. 


° OF RHODE ISLAND, 


CLARKE, 


eo Rca Ebiwwaes O TAR 
In THE Senate, February 9, 1855 

The Senate proceede | to consider the fo 
re olution » Whi th were submitter y Mh C1 ARKE 
on the 19th ultimo: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Revresentatines of 
the United States of America in Coneress assemble?, Tha 
Cc rress recognizes and reaffirms thy manifest trut! 

That Governments are instituted among men to seeurs 


the inalienable rights or life, Iiberty, and the pursuitof hap 


piness, deriving their t powers from the consent of the 
governed ; thatwheneve: y form of Government becomes 


destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Gov 
laying its foundation upon such principles and 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most iikel 
to effect their saiety and happiness 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
prehensive rights of self government, and also, as a conve 
quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the co 
ercion, control, or interference of othersin the management 
or on internal affairs, we concede to others the same 
tre of right, the same unqualified independencs 
Resolved, That itis upon the sacred pring 
ent sovereionty that we re 
other nations, Governments de f 
what means they have been established, 
they exercise their powers 

Resolve That this Government has 
and will perseveringly .adhere to, as: 
tional action, the advice given by 
well Address : “ Observe good faith : 
nations ; cultivate peace and harmony with “Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of 
a people always guided by an exalted ju eand benevo 
lenee.?? “Sympathy for a favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of another, without 
‘Against the insid 
jenlousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake ; for foreign influence is the 
most banetul foe ofr 
rule of conduct for us im re 
ending our commercial relations, to hat with them as 
lithe@olitical connection as possible.” “Why quit our 
own to stand — foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny rith that ofany partof Europe, entangle our 
peace and prospe y inthe toils of European ambition, 


} 
peopie to 
I ! t 
‘ 














men 











‘OOnTZe. I 








towardsall 











wiequate tnducement or justification 





> rs] 
jous wiles of foreign tativence the 


republican Governments.”? “*'The truc 





gard to foreign nations is, in ex 




















rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice : 
Resolved, That, while we cherish tl ly liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of Gpinion and for free 


imstiiutions., vet we recognize our 


fundamental principles given to us 


ind exact justice to all men, of wil 


policy in the great 
’ } ‘ . 
Jetierson: © Equal 
ever state or persua 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and henest 
friendship, with all nations, entangling alliances with 





none 

Resolved, That, although we adhere to these essential 
principles of non-intervention, as forming the true and 
lasting feundation of our prosperity and happine s, vet 
whenever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own 
liberties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard 
to our own safety will require us to advance to the conflict 
rather than await the approach of the foes of our constitu- 
tional freedom and of human liberty. 


The PRESIDENT. There is Al amendment 
offered to the resolution by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Sewarp,] and also an amendment 
presented by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Cass,] and ordered to be printed 

Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike 
ll after the second resolution of Mr. Crarxe, 
and insert: 


Resolved, That while the United States, in consideration 
| of the exigencies of seciety, habitually recognize Govern- 





out al 





[Feb. 9. 


DENATE. 


ments de fecto in other States, yet that they are py 
less, by no means indifferent when sucha Gov: 
established against the consent of any people b WSury 








at 

or by armed intervention of foreign States or uz 
Resolved, That, considering that the peaple o ga 
tu the exercise oj the mglit secured to them by the jaws. 


natidms, in a solemn and legitimate manner assen 
national independence, and tablished a Governypenr 5 


their own voluntary act, and successfully maint 


















a Ined wv 

against all oppo-ition by parties lawfully interested j 
question; and that the Emperor of Russi it 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by land'a 
oree, subverted the national independence and m 

stitution thus established, and thereby reducea m. 
country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign q 
absolute power: the United vette in defence « Ke 

r ind of the common intere ft k .d 
emanly prot eee dadiihe of Russia on that ore, 
sion, as a Ww: id tyrannical ‘iedenetien of t awe 


: 
nited States do further declare, tiat 


Hanons 5 
will not he: 
Injustice, oppressic 
they may oceur 





indifferent to similar acts of 


t,and usurpation, whenever or why 


1dment is designed iS a subst 
tute for Mr. Cianxe’s series. It is as follows 


Resolved } fhe Senate and Idjuse of Repr: 
the nited Sbisie of America tn Congre gs 4 
Phat while the people of tie United States svm 


ail nations who are triving to ¢s stablish free Gover m 
et they recognize the great principle of the law of natio, 














which assures to each of them the right to manace j 
internal affairs in its own cae, bad to establi- ilter 
abolish its Government at pleasure, without the int 
ofanv other Power; and they have not seen, nor eouldt 
again see, Without deep concern, the violation of this priy 


ciple of national independence 


Mr. CLARKE said: In submitting 
resolutions to thee aaah ration ot the Sena 
seoverned by a distinct and single purpos 


illustrious individual, an exile from the land of 








Hetr ' 
} ! . } »> had } } sel we 
his birth—wiuiose cnains nad veeh loosed and th 
. © ” 
e free, principainy by our interposition 


ded upon our hores, and had excited by 


warm and glowing eloquenc ean sym 





a feeling, which has scart ely a parallel in 


The burning word: 
of the great Magyar kindled up a flame—not 
in the varied and changin x population of the com- 
merc | metropolis of the country, but wit 1 the 
speed of the electric fluid, and almost with its 
power, the fervid and impassioned eloquence of 
the supplicating exile was dispersed through the 
land: and it indeed did seem that we were, at once, 
to bedriven from our propriety, and permit a zeal 
for universal liberty to.assume the place of wis- 
dom. and east aside the prudent counsels by whict 
we have been This wild enthusiasm, 
founded upon itinent 


tory of popular enthusiasm. 











OV erned. 





r 

s 
i 
t 


renerous but mistaken s 


° 


anneared to be sO ra} idly di ffusing itself over the 
land, that it seemed to me proper that a calm anc 
deliberate expression of the sense of Congress, 
and more particularly of the Senate, which is the 
conservative branch of the Government, should 
be put forth to the people, affirming anew the 
settled principles of our national policy. I de 
laved the presentation of the 
tesy to the presence of the man who came here 
vith our welcome. Yet my purpose was firm t& 
ask of the Senate a cool and di Spassionate vote 
rreat oxideighial which are imbodied 1) 


resolt utions in cou! 


upo ) ti é 
them. 
Sir, 1 disclaim all motives or incentives to dem 
gozism, and would not minister to any unj 
delusion or excitement —— the pubhie mund 
Let others say as much, and say it as truly. 
winter of a long life, with the sear and 


T 
I around ine, | can liave 











vellow i¢ uf of i re upon al 
no motive to do aught but what I believe will pe: 
pe@tuate the libe rtie Ss and | 

Aspi ring poli iticians, Who seek to catch to day 
the influence of an a 1-Americanized pop ven 1ion— 
who inflame the public pulse—not that it may bea! 
healthfully, but that its puls ations may Gace mote 
their own political elevation,—sir, they are seel 
upon their winding way, and their hopes of 
cess are founded upon undue excitement and pub 
lie sympathy. These periodical throes of the 
pablie pulse are less dangerous than they seem t 
Le, for after an election has passed, we meet again 
and counsel for the common good. 

These resolutions affirm the true doctrines © 
self-covernment, as set forth in the Declaration of 
our Independence. They take the farewell advice 
of the great and good Washington for our political 
chart, and they reiterate the wise declarations © f 
Jefferson, whose precepts are oftener upon the lips 
than in the hearts of those who claim to be his 
peculiar disciples. His conservative principles, 


1appiness of my country 
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extreme, are cas aside as the dog- 
rone age. Sir, tt 1s time that we re- 
rancient political landmarks. As the 
sults his chart, and takes by day the 
sun, and at night his observations 
! he stars, so, sir, it is healthful for 
to the principles and the policy of 
Ta nt.—break upon the altar of our 
g mental bread, and renew our fidelity 
b ims which our fathers es aul lished, and 
¢ \ orne them and us trom feeble infancy 
d vigerous and unsullied manhood. 

s i e in 1782, and the enthu- 
R : her minister, Citizen Genet, 
Se yme parallel to the reception of Kos- 
l ‘ ) led to the People from the 

mole has beel imitated 
rarian nob lun the case of Genet, 
edited as the representative of hi: 
d made no requisition for * ma- 
i”? beyond the stipulations of our treaties 
Prance. We find the other individual, the 
ve of no existing Government, urging 
yurse of action widely different from 
i policy. In despite of the sympa 
ur former friend and ally, and the brilliant 
one, that twenty millions of people 
: t once into the enjoyment of true 
fect liberty, calm and moderate counsels 
i the Father of his Country issued 
xclamation of neutrality, and thus 
st ipplication of the d retrine of non- 
fundamental principle of the Ameri- 
i mer 
W under treaty obligations with France, 
oppressive and dunge rous to us asa 
Power. In the darkest hour of our Revo- 
i our extremest need, France had sent 
joney and ships and munitions of war 
»-—perhaps not so much froma love 
new-born prin tiple of Government, as from 
to ple her ancient and inveterate foe. 
6th of February, 1778, a treaty of amity 
ner on the same day a treaty of 
re red into in which, y article ]1th, 
1 to France, forever, her then exist- 
ions in North America, and such as she 
: quently accuire- And on the l4thday 
No be 1778. a Consular Convention was 
led, by the 12th article of which, the United 
elded up to France all civil and maritime 
over her armed vessels and their prizes in 
treaty stipulations, granted to our ally in 
- of our weakness. and in crayjpude for her 
iid in cur struggle for freedom, would prac- 
ve involved us, not onlv in the bloody 
which followed her revolution, but also in 
tracted wars, which, with short intermis- 
led only in the peace of 1815. 
rth synipathies of the American | eople 
ypely enlisted li} the cause ¢ { their friend 
wd natural hoy e that our example had 
ssed sett up the nations of the earth, 
lan outburst of popular feeling, which seemed 
y for a conflict with all the de spots of the 
!, 
Lif KK of Fy nce, oul riend, had been tak n 
d y Ou unrestrained love of lib- 
ed? chavm wathy with fis executioners. 
iv combination was forming avainst this 
lic of Fra ice, under the lead of her 
and twenty-seven treaties of alli- 
OTTeENSIV ind detensiv e, id been formed to 
ind rush the ripening liberties of that 
1 ¥ 1ahor 
ln this delicate and dangerous position we were 
«', when calm and dispassionate counsels were 
sary to euide us in the true course of peace, 
onor, and of neutrality. Far better was it 
1Lone mighty nation should preserve her free- 


1, and the happiness of her people, than that 
hould commingle their destinies, and leave 

rid without an example of free government, 

almest without a hope for the future. 

Thus, and then it was, when Washington issued 
Proclamation of Neutrality, and placed our 

untry in that proud position amongst the nations 
the earth, which has been full and nobly sus- 
ned. In his Cabinet council it was decided to 

ecelvea Minister from France. Thus recognizing 


€ true policy of our country, which should never || in his third annual message, says: in 
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be departed from—that a Government de fuclo is s shen @ on 
the oOuly one we eal recornize: ¥ t} the inte ana f ) ‘ : } : 
+ P ’ ’ ' . . Vil Lh ciens a i ‘a whecl 
ufalr { others, we should not interminele : dshin 
“* Whereas it appears that a war exists between Austr ca ‘ . i 
Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the | ted Net! t : A aly I ft renew ‘ 
lands, on thé one part, and France on the other. and t te t la eseings ort! 
duty and interest of the United States require, that tle A Pi 
hould, with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a a ctist f f f tent 
conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent Pow : : 
ers; Ihave, therefore, thought ft, by these present ‘ 
clare the disposition of the United States to observe th 
‘onduct aforesaid, towards these powers respectively, 
to exhort and warn the citizens of the United States car . ' 
fully to avoid all acts and proceedings, whatsoever, wl 
may in ar Hanne tened te ntrovert such di<pesit 
And I do, reby, also known, that whosoever melu ie 
citizens of the United States shall render hims l to 
punishment of forfeiture, under the laws of nations, | Vi VI t \" . 
mitting, aiding, or abetting hostilifies arainst any ot the i 
Powers, or by carrying to any of them those articles wi 
ire deemed ntraband by the Aodern usage of nat " . iy 
not ive the protection of the United Stat isa ‘ 
iu nt or forfeiture ; and further, thatt ha iv 
tructions to those office to whom it b re. to CA : 
prosecutions to be instituted tall vho ull 
with ww cognizance of the purt tthe United Stat e 7 
violate the laws of nat: Vilh respect i 
an them r + 
Bone, & GEO. WASHINGTON a 
By the President . ' 
TH. JEFFERSCN 
I ve I ul ‘ \I Vi , 
Marshall in hisI ife of Wash mton. weakine of : 
t Ss proc mation, Says: iv it ito Ff 2 ) 1a 
rh measure derives importance f t : ' nm tage of t Wure ' 
tion that it was the commencement of thatsystem to whic yuna t theless? 
the American Governm ntPatt wards flexibly adhered, i 
und to which much the national prosperity t ‘ the ¢ ¢ 
cribed.”? » Gor a a 
The Republic of France was indigna ut on manly pb , 
own self-respect, and a due regard to our own Pe ) ‘ 
safety, forced us to incur thatindignation, | the lack ; 
new-born institutions under which we were giving e to his determination a { “ nat 
to the world assurance that man was « pie of ard yeh i ( 6 
self-zovernment, and dared to be just to al uld e, 
be endangered by mingling in the relentless con- att ; ila — 
tentions of Europe. tided by a singk ciple that ¥ ngs 
For that firm neutrality our comme ' t 
' :* } . } ) 1 
spoiled, and we sufiered sequestrations I¢ he 
to an Immense *amount. Indigniues were cast eg 
1 ol ° > ' il rin i 
upon us until the patience of a free people could : , 
; : ‘tn the } 
endurethem nolonger. Reprisals were mad a ; 
the public and private armed \ els of Frane ’ ; 
and on the 7th of July, 1798, Congres ted s. Itma t t 
follows: mn \ those evel ul 
wit t wil e 
‘The United States are of right eed and exor tted | the : itn 
from the stipulation of the treaties and of the Consular ¢ ‘ (dur best w ‘ 
vention heretofore concluded between the United Stat es W ‘ . vill bee te 
and France. and the same shall not henceforth be 1 ded tir trancmell j 
ex obligatory on the Government o itizens of t ' te \ . ' ures \ 
States.”’ vet} an this. ¢ . the . ‘ ‘ 
Negotiations were entered into betwee ' ie . 
countries, which at times were of a hirhly-excited M tod : ' 
] Pp i I i A. WiUS eit 
chal acter, and fortu vately ended In the convention N 
of 1800. We received from France a full surren-  “* SS" *" 9 “al on 
. nis st imi mess ‘ 
der of those onerous and oppressive treaty stipu- hrs 
] : ' . } It u j . 
lations and guarantees, which, if con ould ; 
have made us a party to her wars nited | 4 pe 
States, in consideration of this acquittance from be amicabls ited 
treaty tions, surrendered to France the jus in a manner to protect the und pr ‘ 
claims of our merchants for spoliations upon their ‘ . 
commerce and their property. ‘his is distipetly | ; 
stated by .9det,in his report made to the Tribuned> ee soos 
1 fhe 4th December, 13801. ? 
The tardy justice of our Government ! et om : ; 
made no rem eration to the suif r claim ts ai Cha . 
for spoliaiions thus surrend ed. T y have been ling Min 
berging it your doors for nore than thirty years vn 1 the «de t Cor 
for simple justice. I hope tt iy no longer be Ane : tio 
. . : f } ' 
delaved. Let vour own sutiering ciuzens feed at ve 
your board of plenty before the stranver enters j ent perwd ; d mig 
and is filled with our abundance. Be just before have a tendency 
; . mr ; 
we are prodigally generous. “ee 7 
: 7 } 1 = eB ss |} 
Mr. President, | hope I may be pardoned for [piped s { the | , 
this digression. In searching into the earlier his- | 1 Repu 
tory of our faith and our policy, [| could not be Mr. Wood e fide 
"> oye .- - a * . ; 
indifferent to the claims of those citizens who to the doctrine . y ! tee 
were denied the protection of thetr own Govern-  guyotes Jolin Q 4 
ment, and whose property when despoiled, was inions 
made an equivalent for our relieffrom the national OW] 
ruarantees to France. ustify suc sul } 
Mr. President, the policy of our Government, | own, ' 
: . ¢ - . sok | . } 
thus settled by Washington, has been confirmed | '" @#Y case, ae wy snd ' 
and reaffirmed by succeeding statesmen from that) joc. i, oo ; : 
to the present day, and can hardly he obliterated | of toreign msels,? and nd 
from the faith of either of the great parties of the ur own concer Ora m et + Laude 
‘ountry : emploved ai home. aa, in th t j ' 
country. r * ident, on another occasion vient ctu t4 ex 
Jefferson, the founder of the true Democracy, funda response in every patrict heart—as to wander abroad 


search of foreign monet to destroy Speaking of 
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America, and her foreign policy, le observed, * She has 
‘abstained from interference in the concerns of others, even 
“when the conflict has been for principles to which she 
‘clings as to the last vital drop which visits the heart.’ 
‘ Whenever the standard of freedom and independence has 
‘been, or shall be unfurled, there will her heart, ber bene 
“ dictions, and her prayers be But she goes not abroad in 
‘search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to 
‘the freedom and independence ofall. She is the champion 
‘and vindicator only of her own.’ (.4dams’s Oration, 4th 
July, 1821.) ‘This is the first time that the legislative de 
partinent of our Government has ever been distinetly ap 
pealed to for its sanction to the new notions thus ably 
denounced by him; and if we now approve the Panama 
Congress, whose chief objectis to enforce them, we at once 
adopt and approve the principle, that Spain has not, by such 
alliances as national law warrants, and as were formed on 
both sides in our own Revolution, any right to attempt to 
reconquer and recolonize South America; and further, that 
she has not, by such sales as national law warrants, and as 
we ourselves have partaken, any right to transfer Cuba or 
Porto Rico togany European Power with whom she can 
agree upon the purchase money, and that these unpre 
cedented and unjust positions we are willing to maintain 
at any sacrifice of blood and treasure.” 

* Peace will doubtless arrive as soon as those belligerent 
Powers will enjoy leisure to engage with utility in any 
peaceful improvements with us—ZInter arma silent leges ; 
and it seems to me the dictate of prudence now to remain 
contentedly at home, without embarking in any new ex 
veriments of diplomacy or of coalitions with ‘confederate 
Hligerents’—to pay off as fast as possible the debts of for 
mer wars—to husband our resources—to encourage our 
States in the cultivation of the arts, of manufactures, and 
of agriculture—to give due protection to commerce —and re- 
tain for our motto ‘ Honest friendship with all nations, en- 
langling alliances with none.’* 


tobert Y. Hayne, in his speech on the Panama 
Mission, March, 1826, says: 
? « 


“The whole question may be resolved into this: are we 
prepared now to depart trom the fundamental policy of this 
country, never to interfere in the concerns of other nations ? 
Are we ready to embark our fate with that of the Spanish 
American Republics? To become parties to an *‘ American 
Confederacy,’ against the * European Confederacy ?’ Sir, 
it will not, it cannot be denied, that the proposed measure 
is entirely out of the course of ordinary diplomatic relations ; 
it has no precedent but in that ‘great Alliance,’ protanely 
called * Holy, and equally offensive toGodandtoman. We 
are about to violate the maxim of the Father of his Country, 
which enjoins upon us,as the most sacred of duties, ‘ to 
cultivate peace and honest friendship with all nations, en 
tangling alliances with none’—to equally violate the wise 
and prudent policy of the late President, of the benefits of 
which we have a glowing picture from the pen of the Sec- 
retary of State, in the documents now on your table.”’ 

‘Shall we abandon this high and honorable ground to 
engage in a crusade, the end of which no human being can 
foresee? Let it be remembered, that when, a short time 
prior to the meeting of Congress, it was rumored that this 
invitation had been given, and the determination of the 
President was as yet unknown, not one press in all Amer- 
ica, not one enlightened man of any party, as faras | know, 
raised a voice in its favor. All, all declared that the invi- 
tation would, of course, be respectfully declined 
sir, has occu red since, to produce any change in public 
opinion? Nothing—absolutely nothing. Sir, my opinions 
on this subject have undergone no change, and, if this ex- 
traordinary mission must be sactioned, I will wash my 
hands of it.” 


John Forsyth says: 


“*Astothis great Confederation, there are two decisive 
reasons for avoiding any connection with it. We cannot 
hepe alone to direct an assembly composed of numerous 
Catholic Spanish American States having common inter 
ests, language, feelings, and prejudices. If successtul in 
acquiring a complete ascendency—of wielding at will 
the whole moral and physical power of the North and 
South Americans—what advantage have we to gain by it? 
First in the order of time, our Republic is now, and ever 
must be, first in power and intelligence; while faithful to 
the principles of the solemnly-adopted Constitution, the 
people will be prosperous, free, and happy. Will the bril 
liant situation of the head of the American Confederacy 
add to the stability of our Constitution, to the prosperity, 
freedom, or happiness of the people? To neither. Our 
splendor will dazzle the eyes of other nations—our power 
may shake Africa, Asia, and Europe. We shall exchange 
solid popular comfortand domestic happiness for empty na- 
tional splendor. We shall have brilliant wars, in which 
our gallant sailors and enterprising soldiers may gain death- 
less renown, and brilliant alliances to immortalize our adroit 
diplomatists; but every contest will increase the burdens 
necessarily imposed upon the people, until we shall look, as 
English statesmen will soon be compelled to look, to na- 
tional bankruptey, as the only refuge from the effects of 
popular despair. To the fatal consequences of looking be 
yond our own resources, of mixing our destiny with that 
of other nations, the Farewell Address of the most illustri 
ous man, notof our own country, but of the age in which 
he lived, directs our attention. He speaks to his country- 
men in the language of affection more than parental, of 
wisdom almost prophetic, to warn them against the danger 
of freign alliauces. To me, sir, the least excusable part of 
the management of this Panama question, is the attempt 
which has been made to give a false coloring to these last 
counsels of Washington.” 

General Taylor’s views on intervention, in his 
inaugural: 

“As American freemen we cannot but sympathize with 
all efforts to extend the blessings of civil and political liber- 
ty. But atthe same time, we are warned by the admoni- 
tions of histury and the voice of our beloved Washington, 


What, | 
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to abstain from entangling alliances with foreign nations, 
and uli disputes between conflicting Governments. 

** [tis our terest, uo less than our duty, to remain strictly 
neutral, wiil@ our geographical position—the genius of our 
lnstituuions—the advanciug spirit of civilizatioun—and above 
all, the dictates of religion, direct us to the cultivation of 
peacetul and friendly relations with all other Powers.” 

Such were the senuments of one whose lofty 
patriousm and purity of purpose endear him to 
our warmest veneration and respect. Many a 
crocodile tear was shed upon his remains, by men 
who eulogized the dead; whom, when living, they 
treated with contumely. A more pure and honest 
man, nor a braver soldier, has ever been elevated 
to power. ‘1 have,’’ said he, ‘* endeavored to 
do my duty.’’ He did do it—and he would have 
continued to do it, if his life had been spared to 
-his country. 

Such, Mr. President, were the precepts and the 
declared opinions of those who have enjoyed a 

1ation’s confidence, and are entitled to a nation’s 
gratitude. 1 have heard it said, indeed, such were 
the teachings of those who lived in the preceding 
days of our Republic, and were well enough in 


our weakness, but wholly unsuited to our present | 


lusty and vigorous manhood. It is said, Why 
take from the tombs the sheeted dead, and array 
before this progressive age their ume-worn and ex- 
ploded principles and policy? Sir, men change— 
but principles never. 1 invoke them that they may 
teach as wisdom, and a calm and dispassionate use, 
but not abuse, of the bless#hgs which Gop, in his 
mereiful providence, has given us. We will now 
turn from this sad array of the dead, and direct 
our attention to the same sublime and prudent 
counsels uttered by those who yet live and justly 
occupy a conspicuous place in the public eye, and 
command the warm aifections of a generous peo- 
ple. 

Sir, there is an illustrious individual—a member 
of this body, whose declining health keeps him 
from our councils—yet whose ardent love for his 
country and devoted zeal for the perpetuity of her 
institutions, give to his warning voice a solemn 
and sublime authority. 1 need Ifardly say that I 
refer to his interview with the distinguished Hun- 
garian. What he then said has been so recently 


spread before the country, that it could only be | 


supererogation to repeat it here. Yet truthful is 
the whole argument against the principles and the 


policy of intervention. The great statesman af- | 


rms his adherence to the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment, which, says he, ‘1 have long and con- 


stantly cherished.’? Again he says: 


“Sir, the recent melancholy subversion of the republican | 


government of France, and that enlightened nation volun- 
turily placing its neck under the yoke of despotism, teach 
us to despair of any present success for liberal institutions 
in burope; itgives us an impressive warning not to rely 


upon Others for the vindication of our principles, but to look | 


to ourselves, and to cherish with more care than ever the 
security of our institutions and the preservation of our policy 
and principles. By the policy to which we have adhered 
since the days of Washington, we have prospered beyoud 
precedent; we have done more for the cause of liberty in 
the world than arms couid effect; we have shown to other 
nations the way to greatness and happiness. Andif we but 
continue united as one people, and persevere in the policy 
which our experience has so clearly and triumphantly vin- 
digated, we may in another quarter of a century furnish an 
eXample which the reason of the world cannot resist. But 
it we should involve ourselves in the tangled web of Euro- 
pean politics, in a war which we could etiect nothing; and 
if in that struggle Hungary should go down, and we should 
go down with her, where then would be the last hope of 
the friends of freedom throughoutthe world? Far better is it 
for ourselves, for Huugary, and tor the cause of liberty, that, 
adhering to our Wise pacific systein, and avoiding the distant 
wars olf Europe, we should keep our lamp burning brightly 
ou this western shore, as a light to all nations, than to haz- 
ard its utter extinction amid the ruins of fallen or falling 
republics in Europe. As adying man, | oppose your doc- 
trine of ‘liutervention.’ ” 


In this moment of excitement, this is a precious 


legacy to his country, and his undying fame shall 
be embalmed in our warmest gratitude and love. 


Sir, there is another eminent individual, whose | 


high character and elevated position, give to his 
opinions, and to the calm expression of his prin- 
ciples, a commanding claim to our respect and 
consideration. 
duty, as the Executive of the nation, he received 
the Hungarian Chief, and was unexpectedly called 
upon to listen to his address, filled with lofty sen- 
timents, and burning zeal for his country. He 


/ expressed his deep cympathy as a man, with 


Hungary in her struggle for independence and 
freedom; and yet, witha proper caution, he avowed 


, his own principles of our national policy, corrob- 


In the courteous fulfillment of his | 
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orated by the profound teachings of his predeces 
sors. Fitly and happily he answered: 
*“*T am happy, Governor Kossuth, to welcome you tor 
land of freedom ; and it gives me pleasure yo congratulars 
you upon your release from a long confinement in Turk 
and your safe arrival here. Asan individual, [ SYIpatiiy H 
deeply with you in your brave struggle for the independey “es 
and freedom of your nativeland. The American people a 
never be indifferent to such a contest; but our policy ; a 
nation in this respect has been uniform, from the commene 
ment of our Government, and my own views, as the Chives 
Executive Magistrate of this nation, are fully and freely ey 
pressed in my recent message to Congress, to Which you 
have been pleased to allude. They are the same, whether 
speaking to Congress here, or to the nations of Europe, — 
** Should your country be restored to independence and 
freedom, I should then wish you—as the greatest blessin, 
you could enjoy—a restoration to your native Jand: yr 
should that never happen, I can only repeat my weleoy, 
you and your companions here, and pray that God’s b 
inay rest upon you wherever your lot may be cast.” 
Martin Van Buren, another distinguished may 
a former President of the United States, has fo 
once expressed his opinions in a language ¢les. 
° rr: — j . 
and unmistakable. This was before the eo». 
struction of the Buffalo platform, and may jy» 
taken as the sober second thought. In his jp. 
augural address he says: 


** We sedulously cultivate the friendship of all nations. 
as the condition most compatible with our welfare and the 
principles of our Government. We decline alliances ag 
adverse toour peace. * * * We have no dispositioy 
and we disclaim all right, to meddle in disputes, whether 
internal or foreign, that may molest other countries ; regard. 
ing them in their actual state as social communities, ang 
preserving a strict neutrality in all their controversies,” 


In his speech on the Panama Mission, March, 
1826, he said: 

**] will now, Mr. President, call the attention of the Sep. 
ate to another view of this subject, to a question of the graves 
character, and most deeply affecting the dearest interests of 
the country—a question growing out of considerations 
which have heretofore occupied the best minds and interest 
ed the purest hearts our country has produced: * Would it 
be wise in us to change our established policy upon the su\- 
political connections with foreign States?’ he 
President has said that to ‘ form alliances’ is not among the 
motives of our attendance at the Congress. But tvhat «& 
scription of alliance does he mean? They are of various 
kinds and of different extent. We are, at that Congress, to 
stipulate in some form, (and I care not in what,) that we 
will resist any attempt at colonization by the Powers of 
Europe, in this hemisphere, (or within our own borders, if 
you please.) and that, in the event of any interference on 
their part in the struggle between Spain and the Spanish 
American States, we will make common cause with the 
latter in resisting it. T’o this end we have been invited, and 
upon these points we have promised that our Ministers shall 
have full powers. We must do this, or the whole affair be- 
comes empty pageantry; which, though it may be the off 
spring of personal ambiion, will assuredly terminate in 
national disgrace. Call it an ‘ alliance,’ or whatever name 
you please, itis a political connection, at war with the es 
tablished policy of our Government. And is this a light 
matter? Sir, yes it is proposed to subvert a fundamental 


a 


ut, 
D ty 


lessing 


| principle in our foreign policy, in the support of which we 


stand alone among all the nations of the earth—which, com- 
mencing with our Government, is endeared to the people, 


; and upon whose deep foundation has been erected the mag- 


nificent superstructure of unequaled national prosperity—t 
surely becomes those intrusted with the management of 
affairs to pause, and weigh, with scrupulous exactness, tlie 
importance of the step.”’ 

** ] yield to no man in my anxious wishes for the success 
of the Spanish American States. I will go as far as I think 
any American citizen ought to go, to secure to them the 
blessings of free government. I commend the solicitude 


| which bas been manifested by our Government upon this 
| subject, and have, of course, no desire to discourage it. 


** But Lam against all alliances, against all armed confed- 
eracies, or contederacies of any sort. I care not how spe 


| cious, or how disguised, come in what shape they may, I 


oppose them. The States in question have the power and 
the means, if united and true to their principles, to resist 
any force that Europe can send against them. It is only 5y 
being recreant to the principles upon which their revolution 


| is founded, by suffering foreign influence to distract and 
| divide thei, that their independence can be endangered. 


But, happen what may, our course should be left to our 
choice, whenever occasion for acting shall occur, If, in the 
course of events, designs shall be manifested, or steps taken 
in this hemisphere by any foreign Power, which so far afiect 
our interest, or our honor, as to make it necessary that we 
should arm in their defence, it will be done: there is 


| room to doubt it. 


| to us, or likely to become extinct. 


‘¢ The decision of that question may safely be left to those 
who come after us. That love of country, and of freedom, 
which now animates our public councils, is not confined 
We require neither alli 
ance nor agreement to compel us to perform wiratever our 
duty enjoins. Our national character is our best, and should 
be our only pledge. Meanwhile, let us bestow upon our 
neighbors, the young Republics of the South, the moral aid 
of a good example. To make that example more salutary, 
let it exhibit our moderation in success, our firmness 1n a¢- 
versity, our devotion to our country and its institutions, 
and, above all, that sine qua non to the existence of ou 
Republican Government—our fidelity to a written Consti- 
tution.”’ 


William C. Rives, a high-minded and patriotic 
son of Virginia, said: 
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r, another argument urged in favor of this polit- 
ection with Spanish America, is that we owe It to 
» of liberty. Sir, in my opinion, we can best ad 
‘th e cause of liberty by the influence of our example, 
py presenting to the world the spectacle of a prosperous 

tha aa people , blessed in the enjoyment of their free in- 
, a ene. Let us then forthe sake of mankind, as we il 
yurselves ; 
ir poline al institutions, improve the gifts of Providence 


which we have been crow ned; by every means of 
es jjoration Which time and experience may supply, that 
a ral jay remain to our posterity, and stand in the eyes of 
asl wid, at once am snument und a model of human free 
Let us, above all things, avoid the dangers of being 
n into unnecessary foreign wars which have in all 
heen the grave of re publican liberty. We do,indeed, 
, solemn re sponsibility to all mankind, in this and fu- 
ture ages, for the fate of the experiment of tree government, 
h has been committed to our hands. The success of 
3 a xperiment does, in my opinion, nainly depend upon 
hee eping clear of e ntangling connections with other peo- 
1. who may be less blessed with an aptitude and capacity 
sy freedom than ourselves, and whose interests and pas- 
‘i ms might involve us in ente rprises toreign to our sober 
d peace ‘ful pursuits. Sir, if other nations are destined to 
aa cir liberties, let us acquit ourse ‘Ives of the high trust 
heh providence has devolved upon us, and endeavor to 
cerve our own; thatone beacon light, at least, may be 
tto cheer the di arkness of the political world, and to 
je these nations who may have lost their liberties, 
rough the sea of re volution, upon which they must em- 
hark to recover them.’ 


James Buchans an—the favorite son of the Key- 

wine To you I need not say that his high 

ad lofty intellects second to no man in its power 

to appreciate the true interests of his country; and 

is position gives to the expre ssion of his convic- 
a commanding influence and respect: 


The President, in his message to the Hous se, has met 
this qu stion fairly. I shail quote his own language; he 
caves: ‘Among the inquiries which were thought entitled to 
consideration, betore the determination was taken to aece pt 
the invitation, was that, whether the measure might not 

we atendency to change the policy, hitherto invariably 
yrsued by the United States; of avoiding all entangling 
allianc ex, and all unnecessary foreign connections.’ Does 
the President depreeate this event, which his sagacity had 
Does he declare that this shall never be our pol- 
y, and that he will take the necessary means to prevent 

Ou the contrary, Knowing that the American people 
considered an adherence to the Farewell Address of the man 
who was firstin war, first in peace, and firstin the hearts 
of his countrymen, to be the palladium of their safety, he 
has, by a long andingenious argument, attempted to destroy 
its force. He has endeavored to prove that its principles 

d not apply to the Southern Republies, and that General 
Washington himself, under existing circumstances, would 
have entered into close alliance with them. And has it 
come to this? Was it not enough to have abandoned the 
principles of that immortal man, without attempting, by 
ingenuity, to turn them in direct Opposition to their plain 
and palpable meaning? I do not wish to cast any reflec 
tions upon the character of the present President. I believe 
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him tobe a great statesman, and, perhaps, as well versed | 


in the theory of diplomacy as any man now living. I must, 
however, be permitted to say, that he has attempted to ex- 
plain away the principles of the Farewell Address. No man 
whoreads his message can*eutertain a doubt on the subject. 

‘We have ourselves grown great by standing alone, and 
pursuing an independent policy. ‘This path has conducted 
us to national happiness and natiofial glory. Let us never 
abandon it. It is time for us once more to go back to first 


principles, and declare to the world that the policy of Wash- | 


ington has not grown old. Union at home, and independ- 
ence of all foreign nations, ought to be our political max- 
ims. Letus do good to all nations, but form entangling 
alliances with none. These are the principles of the 
amendments. Should they prevail, the administration will 
go to Panama with the confidence of the country and with 
astrong vote. This is certainly a matter of consequence, 
as we should endeavor to present a united front in all our 
intercourse with foreign nations.”’ 


Sir, there is also another illustrious individual, 
Sam Houston,] a member of this body, whose 


high position and gentle aspirations commesd his | 


teachings to our better judgment. He has told 
us, and still tells us, that our policy should be 


coalihal to the full development of our own glo- 
rious institutions : 


“The House had been told (Mr. H. said) that this was a 
subject of vast importance. In this light he had regarded 
itso far as he had been able to view. it. He thouglit it a 
tubject of no common importance, because it was about to 
take a direction perfectly novel. It is proposed, (said he,) 
to meet different nations, or their representatives, in a de- 
liberative body, to establish certain regulations which are 
w govern us in our relation to foreign Powers, and in our 
intermediate relations. He concurred with the gentleman 
irom South Carolina that it was quite new, becauce its ef- 
fect would be to introduce a new era in the annals of this 
country. Hitherto we have evinced a disinclination to en- 
tangle ourselves with alliances. We have exalted ourselves 
by persisting in a system that has been extremely beneficial 
tous, and so long as this system,in which we persist, 
proves beneficial to us, either as a nation or as individuals, 
80 long ought it to be retained. We stand unshackled from 
all connections with the nations of the earth. We have our 
relations of amity and commercg with them, not treaties of 
alliance, offensive and defensive. Such relations the Uni- 
—— had hitherto sustained, and he hoped ever would 

in 


But (Mr. H. asked) are we to be benefited in our institu- 


_ attend to our own concerns, perfect and build 
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tions by our association with these other Powers? So far 
as any advantage was to be obtained by it, so far he was in 
favor of it; but he was not willing we should be 
rassed by a connection with them. ‘The 
lustitutions are tree to all. Let them come here and re- 
ceive them. If there were any geod purpose to be an- 
swered by associating ourselves with them, (Mr. H. said.) 
he would cheeriully coincide in doing so—but he could not 
perceive the necessity of immediately dispatching Ministers 
to meetin this assembly at Panama. We are notaware of 
what cali they willmake on us, nor could he see any prob 

able benefits to the Umted States from this general meet- 

ing which would not result from our treaties Ww ith them in 
their individual national capacities. Hitherto we have 
been pursuing a rational policy. We have exalted our 

selves by it. We stand alone, and we are well able to sus- 
tain ourselves. ‘Twice have we been tested, and twice 
have our principles triumphed ; and they ever will triumph 
as long as We remain untrammeled and unburdened by 
ailiances with other nations. ‘There are no dangers to im 

pede us in our progress but such as can be guarded against. 
Whilst we are in this situation we have no serious dangers 
to apprehend, but such as, in the progress of nations, will 
result, and which the good sense and wisdom of counsel 

ors are always abie to remedy before they become ruinous.”’ 


embar 
penetits of our 


Another illustrious individual, whose great intel- 
lect has made its full linpress, not only upon his 
own country, but upon the whole civilized world, 
His speech upen the Greek question imbodies his 
views then aud his views how—vervbum post ver- 
bum. He says: 


** First, the asserted right of forcible intervention in the 
affairs of other nations is in violation of public law; bow- 
ever, there Is an exception to this in the ease of vicinage, 
and in some extreme cases, when such interference may be 
justified upon principles of necessity or selt-detence ; with 
these excepuons, the doctrine asserted by the * Iloly Alli 
ance,’ threatened by Russia in the case of Greece, and 
earried into practice in the case of Hungary, is abhorrent, 
aud is in direct Opposition to the principles on which our 
institutions are founded.” 


W hat follows? 


* Are we to goto war? Are we to interfere inthe Greek 
cause or any other European cause? Are we to endanger 
our pacific relations?’ asks Mr. We bster. And what is 
his answer? **NO; CERTAINLY Nov.” 


Can anything be more explicit? 

The last, but. by no means the least, of the dis- 
tinguished men whose teachings are to be cherished 
as the teachings of wisdom, is the Senator trom 
Michigan himself. He teils us, in an eloquent 
speech delivered in this Chamber: 


** | take it ior granted that there is not a sane man in this 
country Who dreams of intervening by force in this aflair 
of sending a fleet to cover the Adnatic, and to blockade the 
lagoons o1 Old Venice and the port or ‘Trieste, or another to 
take its stauion on the Sound, and close the entrance of the 
Baltic to the ships of Russia. Itis uot physical joree that 
every true lover of his country would desire to employ on 
this occasion. It is moral forcee—that power/ul lever in the 
affairs of the world, wich sooner ur later will do its work. 
Like truth, itis mighty, and will prevail. Let not gentie- 
men, therefore, be alarmed at the proposed expression ot 
| sympathy and interest. It may keep alive the hopes oi op 

pressed millions in Europe to know that their condition 
and prospects receive Wwe warm regard of the great Repub- 
lic, which, in the new hemisphere, has preceded them in 
the struggle of freedom, and reaps the reward ; and, in doing 
this, We keep ourselv@s sull iu the pale of the law ot na- 
tions, and give just cause of offence to no une.”’ 


The same eminent individual has offered a sub- 
stitute for the resolution which | propose—repu- 
diating the Farewell Address of Washington, and 


the wise admonitions of Jetferson, the bather of 


the Ancient Democracy: 

‘*Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled, Tiiat while 
the people of the United States sympathize with all navions 
who are striving to establish free governments, yet they rec- 
ognize the great principle of the law of nations, which as- 
sures to each of them the right to manage its own internal 
affairs in its own way, and to establish, alter, or abolish its 
government at pleasure, without the interierence Of any 
other Power. And they have notseen, nor could they again 
see, without deep concern, the violation of this principle ot 
navional independence. ”’ 

Gently and tenderly he tells us that the interfer- 
ence of one nation in the affairs of another, cannot 
be seen without ‘‘deep concern.’’ But he proposes 
no definite action. 

The substitute assumes ‘ that the peogle of the 
United States sympathize with all nations w ho are 
striving to establish free governments;’’ which is 
palpable, and to its utmost extent true. But the 
Senator from New York, in the amendment of- 
fered by him, goes more boldly to his purpose. In 
the first place, he would ‘* protest”’ against national 
intervention, and afterwards, ‘would not be indif- 
erent to similar acts of national injustice.” 

In a quarrel between the retainers of the rival 
houses of Montague and Capulet, we have a fair 
example of this mode of warfare by protest. 

| ** Deep concern,” and not being “ indifferent to 
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national injustice,’’ (preceded by an avowal that 


no force is contemplated,) is here well illustra- 
ted: 


‘ Gregory. I will frown as I pass by; 
take it as they list : 
‘Sampson. Nav, as they dare I will bite my thumb at 
them; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear u 
* bruam Do you bite your thumb at us, sir 
** Sampson. Is the law on our side if I say aye ? 
_ Gregory. No. 
*““ Sumpson. I do not bite my thumb at you, sir 
bite my thumb, sir. ' , 
. Gregory. 


66 Abram. 


and let them 


; but I 


Do you quarrel, sir 
Quarrel, sir No, sir."’ 


Infammatory resolutions have been passed at 
some of the public meetings in the 
which seemed to pledge us to a 


all absolute power. 


country, 
crusade acainst 
But | am happy to see, that 
a more rational feeling is guining strength, and 
that the effervescence and excitement is passing 
away. The most rational evidence of compre- 
hensive intervention was given ata publie meet- 
ing recently held in Carlyle, in the State of | 
nois, and are equivocal enough to have emanated 
from the pen of some one of the ma ly 
ruished candidates for the Presidenc 


distin- 


“ Kossuru Meerine EXTRAORDINARY Some wags in 
Carlyle, Llinois, recently got up a caricature of some of the 
flaming intervention meetings which have been held ‘ out 
West.’ Having assembled together, appointed a presi 
dent, secretary, business committees, &c., &e., they pro 
ceeded to pass divers resulutions, among others the fol 
lowing: 


* Resolved, That we are in favor of the freedom of the 
peopk 


of downtrodden Hungary, of downtrodden Ireland, 
of downtrodden Germany, of downtrodden Poland, and 


also of the freedom of the ‘ rest of mankind.’ 
*2. [tf Russia does not respect the inalienable right of the 


Magyar, England those of the Irish, and France those of 
*the restot mankind,’ we are for intervention, if politic, and 
if not politic, then we are for non-intervention ; that uf the 
overgrown Powers of Europe don’t respect freedom, we 
will make them do it if we can, and if we can’t, we won’t.’’ 

To this array of authorities from the lips and 
the writings of distinguished men, | have nothing 
to add. | could not do itif I wou!ld. 

The doctrine of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other nations has been the settled and 
reiterated policy of our country. <A departure 
from these estab lished truths can only lead to a 
resort to the arm, and put at hazard the 
rich inheritance of freedom whicli we enjoy, and 
the rich fruits which a benign Providence has mer- 
cifully bestowed upon us. 

‘The Sth resolution declares that in case our own 
liberty and institutions are threatened, then, for 
S¢ lf-preservation, we could and should put forth 
our strength, and compel the enemies of free gov- 
ernments to feel and respect its power. But fa 
more are we doing for the liberation of man by 
our quiet and peaceful example, than could pe ssi- 
bly be effected by wasting our energies in a con 
flict of opinion with the despots of the world, and 
in favor of a people unsuit d, by intelligence and 
education, to appreciate blessings ively 
forced upon them by even a q hristian charity, 
which would waste itself and éo them no good. 

Il have somewhere, sir, seen 


strong 


prema ti 


t beautifully said, 
that when the turbaned Turk was asked = vield 
himself to the brighter and purer faith of the Chris 
tian, he quietly answered: ‘* If the doctrines you 
inculcate are contrary to the Koran, 
* This faith by some wri 
ter for the wise counsel and sage advice given to 
us in the parting legacy of the Father of his Coun- 
try: 


to heed them 


is useless. is claimed 


“When any new course of action is proposed to the 
American Government or American peopl 
entertained of its propriety, let them turn to the writings of 
Washington, and, if conddianed there, avoid it as danger 
ous to the honor and permanent prosperity of our beloved 
Republic.”’ 


, and doubts are 


To this great and pure fount I ask my country- 
men to turn and drink of its waters freely. Those 
afflicted with new doctrines and a higher law—and 
worse than that, those who afflict others—all, al 
may come and be he: ved. The liberty and hap- 
piness of our country, now and forever, may be in 
our keeping; and the solemn trust should be exe- 
cuted with judgment, with caution, and with pru- 
dence. The vast and incomprehensible influence 
of such a people will silently, but surely work its 

way among the nations of the earth; and our in- 
stitutions will shed a mild and gentle light upon 
degraded and oppressed humanity. It is our 
solemn duty carefully to cherish and preserve the 
rich blessings we enjoy, and which have never be- 
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ated with fanatics—denounced as disloyal to the 


t nes ¢ anadd _ a " 
Government, and described as in codperation with 




















7 ; 
Abolitionists, our reminiscences are by no means 
ree le, and the sense of rong m for such 
> ttc e 
ervl not remarkably strong but this Is not 
. ae “ , > ° ‘ leat: 
ne chief reason of Mv opposition ts thie resolution 
hefore the House. If the doct es of that jou rnal 
were ever so neceptable to e—if the pol litical 
nrimmemlee inenlecated Vv _ ’ “ver : 
pe? WCipie li 1 ared ) l \ f ever o sound, 
the lain s upon me, Al d the vh yin J represent, 
would not be in any degree strengthened. T am 
osed to the principle by which the offer of 
th rinting 1s to beconfined to asingle individual 
i 
rp try ( ceri Gentle ‘ \ ‘ de ided 
{ e-traders, posed 5 ricttons protec- 
Ive volley—they ai reaton ior oadest 
competition in ail other operations founded upon 
2 a 
contracts: le ne ask them why Luis case consti- 
tutes an exception? An increase of price must be 
shies sas Wall ven lecisinte aa 
a ( equence. Would you Oo iewisiate as to 
compel all who we n wantof bread to purchase 
, , : ’ ’ - 
fi lnal whilst there were hun- 
dre \ ld sh thi dispensable article? 
This would be considered unfair and oppressive 
leoisiat , ri of cou ret D ntl , 
| sia td, i 7 course unjust, Oo rentviemen 
n re their lV e contracts in this manner? 
The mere statement of the proposition suggests 
’ TY +} T 
t ppropriateanswer. Why,then,are Donelson 
& Armstrong selected? Do we propose to give 
a = .: ‘ Pi mr . 
iw ne public printing’ as a nension: lo five 
i 
bounties in this form from the public lreasury— 
? olaé } smart > “1 
and whilsteondemnine the prese: em of letting 
tto the lowest bidder, adopt a substitute which 
! } +} > 
ist rreativ increase the expense tothe countrv ? 
, } | +4 
Il desire to understand the prin iple upon which 


th proposition rests. I can differ with gentle- 


men upon a prineiple without any diminution of 
my respect forthem. Indeed, [| ama sincere ad- 
mirer of that tndepende of mind and heart 
which asserts and defends the convictions of the 
understanding. But [ ean feel no sympathy, no 
toleration when it becomes a question of plunder. 


I know where it heoms, but not where it ends. 
I repent the inquiry, why is the committee to be 
restricted t» the editors of the Union alone? This 


cannot be done with pr ypriety unless the (Vy have 
some c! ums upon us—some vrreat public se rvices 


lered |] whic ‘A il wit] . as 
rendered, and whicn are stil without compensa- 


ion. If so,let them be ascertained—let the country 
know theamount of the pension to which they are 
entitled, and thus, by fixing the sum. we shall be 
le to make the settlement and know when we are 
done paying. It is always wise that we should 
know the extent of our obligations, and pay them 
as a matter of busiuess. Bounties for services 
ind compensation for labor should never be so 
intermingled as to render it difficult to discriminate 
the one from the other. If the contract for printine 
is to open it to the world, open tt to all competi- 
tion, and cive the committee the discretion to make 
the contract with individuals who shall execute it 


in the best manner and for the least sum. I will go 
with my friend from Maryland [Mr. Evans] in the 
proposition that the Government should furnish 
aper, and we should leave nothing but the me- 
chanical work to the printer—nay the printer what 
his work is worth, and sive him fair rates. T shal! 
never consent to make a sort of contract where no 
san in this House but a practical printer ever 
knows how much ts to be drawn from the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of filling the pockets of one 
vho has, for the time, the favor of a majority 
here. The remarks made by my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. Evans] deserve thorough consid- 
eration. I have seen men made public printers, 
the organs of parties, and thus fixed upon them, 
f whom the fabled story of Sinbad the Sailar’s 
‘Old Man of the Sea” is a vey striking illus- 
tration: Ue first rode by charity, and ended in 
demanding to ride by right. aaa are ri cht 
+ 
t 





rid of them a 


las » You will find oe m very accomme roche in 


it first, but there 1s no getting 








ther firs st essays m pli n’a tune, lout soon rive 


you those in W hie h you can perceive no harmony, 





and to the measure of which 1 rreat incon- 
vemence to be compelled to dance. “y cannot con- 
ent that the funds c eee for the use of the 
Gavernment from a tax-paying people should be 
taken for splendid pensions for party services. 
While Iam willing to pension the soldier, and 
take care of his widow and orphans—the reward 
of actual services—while IT am willing to allow 
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this question I consider mys 
y sort of obligations to s1 
pretensions for the printing; 
‘or the presidency wh 
avowed opinions come b 
patriotic, constitutional American states ni 
to hold and wanere, to. 





h ente riaine das well: 
within the a few days, | 
in the discussion between several 

Massachusetts 
recrimination 
abolition what | 
Whigs and Democrats, 
were Gers 


always believed—that 





as a party, in th 


such a conte 
information of 
I shall take oce 
est tt heten, tha they 1 
videne eof the corre ctness o 


except for 
represent. 

: ‘ 
speeches fre 
the highest e 
clusions with w 


ision toe ireul té 


intercourse 
which I desired the full exhibition of prowe 
both sides, and that at 
bystanders would have to do the kind 

Gov. Boutwell carried theS 


the close of the com! 


burying the dead. 
because he and his friends 
competitors at the i 
of a dollar more oy she other side would hay 
7 The price was 
and emoluments 

Pages y 


A bid of one quar 





consideration; the 


Abolitionists > 
that State who here detiiane 
they voted for Mr. 
be satisfied with the compromise, an d yet su; 
Mr. Weer who w ’ 
passage of those measur 
a bill abolishing Ween ip i 
He bid for 
setts; endeavored 


question, 


ggg say 
Winthrop? They profe 


ithin a few ¢ 


1e Distric t of 
Abolitionists of Mas: 
to revive agitation on the 
and upon that achievement Was 10! 
nated as a candidate for Governor. | 
bid enough, but s 
who supported him have,but little cause to ci 
plain of any tampering with Abolitionists or com- 
Ainations with them for power. 
banner of agitation to the breeze, and was sus- 
tained by the Whigs of hit State. 
in the matter further than the truth of history 's 
concerned, and asa recorded evidence of what sort 
of materials we are called onto rely upon in the hou! 


showed a willing 


He spread the 


I have no interest 
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f | teach my con s that Lam no |! the remark that lam aboutt iké When I say || mation, i eo over to a party with wl | 
Be : and that | have told them the truth. It | wanta tair, free ficht in the next presidential! can- di iteveryt and nat 
, * _from all the circumstances, that both || vass, I mean that [ desire tha: e people may TT! » who did so. were a false nn 
ht 1 common purpose, and neither party || have some hand in arranging the pre! ries and | ex atic ot the G ‘ ya 
y feeling for us. I teel, sir, a ceep interest making the s tion between the dividuals pre- ’ with Mr.R S mesure 
g nue yns affecting the public welfare. I || sented as candidates for office. Iam very far from n ess of <t, i ‘ 
r those who enlighten the minds of our coun- |, objecting to a candidate because he is the non fog in th ‘ rew d . 
F : _and deeply deplore the effect of the prop- || of the Baltimore Convention. Indeed pa now m ; } hav x Ne : 
S 6; on of unsound opinions. Like other men |) ination would highly recommend him to my. sir.d 8, nan ng mist aco 
E - sensitive to personal or political usage. The || choice. Such an expression of preference by that ' I wre 
al ver bring to the notice of this House— | body would demand and receive my respect. If | turn to the: und Mr. J 
: -oniy of the last that I shall speak here. lam || he should be sound, true, and ca le, frank f », for wh Ge j son cherished 
. fay i ! thal if iny temper is honest in the declaration of his renu doc st pP 1} ra W 
fs able, 3 easily ap] ed; but there is one |, trines, desirous for the repose of the country. and : 
B [never mean to do, and that Js, to fi wn the faithf execution of the taws, the ta iay . 
e nd tstrikes me. No, sir, | will never nominaty would recommend } } nv conf fr ft ; : : 
y | will never brought LO SuStain tre pre dence ind secure My zealous support y eR i ; rave 
y of any man for the Presidency who is not But, sir, the Baltimore Convention might mak: { cor ion, and placed ‘ ‘ 
2 ‘ ‘who does not distin ty i ‘knowledge anomimnation « f those w i dano wer } d ss the nit ot \ 
ve enty and State rights upon the pi n- ription—who do not posse t eg fications ined iy “ou 1s OI ‘ 1" 
es ft elr eat apostie, Mr. Jetlersi 1; who ) mort } } now ees \ 1 cA ! ‘ manv s l ‘ 
; f ive himsei urrest agitation of the . party ties shall induce me to perform an act by Democratic party) who 31n ‘ "1 
4 verv a n.andca ry outt fucit veslavelaw which I lose mv self-respect i in i nt tl si es, | care not whe é ¢ 
) er wit which he is clothed. I will that all libertv—all that is valuable in @ rovel dis vr d of the rie f ‘ ‘ 
ike no compromise nere. i opposed every meas- ments—have been often lost am ibly to the compromise, but who 1s dete ed eX 
eof th te compromise except the fugitive slave || usages of parties, and in due form of vy di law i eserve the re : f 
: i] rretted i lw not able to defeat line An ¢ ' ! K »ofs M I « : 
é : ist Which I voted ‘The State to t ce—the power erred to te } 
; lL ow Ly riance, and the pe ple vh i many, and the serew f ty d | j } ve é 
r , Vv willing » LFY e experiment i pli i to erus lll wil nav lé ( i msures i is ‘ 
‘ sures, ley ad bet i@ a part speak the honest convictions ¢ ‘ é ( Vy lhe a ( 
f VS of l ad Lr ey al i law abid) r - , I ey mi ‘ . mn w dar Ss Vv es, State I" 
a l acknowle le Ln uthority of the 1 | wd ho rie to be ii f \ } Lit mad IN \I ete 
Te i voted f ' ive ay iW questo f 7 dé a é ls 
Oo 1€ pT se measures omn Tt 3 require é 1) ‘ | t V 3 ¢ 
l a { b i ft nig la jus a | pret nem—or, iixe t! riddle ’ e! 
) i rig O reasto whethe é vine und reputatio a se a t 
y or! iv iy. that | have for 3 sh i RAY the ‘ , 1 re And j 
} i I s } 1 } Vis ( ii m dj ; 8 : é » ky ’ ] 
) j ; two his l a S whether wT tm u . 
i. ¢ nt to ft p one de re e 10 oracnia words se J) : i 
ne y i j rv e ic- q a nque © ho , ! aly 
i titi ( Ose tia ransiathe “ey “ \ ‘ i 
, ne e Crovern upon th ‘ ve \ 
Constitution, and for obedience not return, vo ial; 3 Phi r | VI dments, | 
: le NS every mart OF the { ii ed OtLALES. oO took the ! i! rpreta he W ‘ did } 
, | nce ea, Ul re l } i MY vote ilo retu ‘ é ve a (? yr 1 é 
sidel { e wil n » Carrv out tne iaw oft pounce ‘ vele } re ¢ ‘ VI 1 | | 
: » ha iO SyMpathy with those who the ¢ en this é ' 
i pe é, and lave never been V il} nreté tt } es—t! ‘ did 1 Vj LBLI \ 
F eso o the himhest remedy without th but sadly eat iH strug ! 
° . Ist i ‘ ‘ ral app Lidl OF Th i nawrittt | wal ! al | \i POL! \I 
ty o7 tuose who tt ( I \ of uill- Neh hadnez \ e ¢ 1 t | 
Op} ressio i¢ { difier with 1; wm t ( ‘ é ‘ \ ! a 
t | ! 1 principl understand them Kxnel é < ‘ i S ' j ’ 
iy i ball be compelled t et with el- I | ce ! i mat u, 
en Vv nom i diflerasto so minor ques- whose heart deliehts in ne T | 
p ’ rigs 2 ‘ pet ) > But Whe it ; pimions;, who \ lenve j Ke iv ‘ 
‘ ar and « wi ve indication that self. d i { 0 i oO \ | | iA it 
ditterence between us will be mul piunder, tion can ve nthrity I i i emed 
}notabout prin ple—about the disposition of for hye nis t oflice thy ftot t e¢ ef 
( es and emoluments of Government, there ha ul nd é val ¢ \ t . ‘ 
) er cooperat hi ne col ' ce. tre I Ein it nd} rve pr ose ) . ‘ ‘ 
, unsonhisticated, which t ¢ te { No honest , 
do not look to tl Grove dreat he d | re ft fixed cc ' ( | 
y ¥ 8 i} Phe ‘| ue. hi mil l. i ere t} \ t \ NI Vi . BL | i 
5 é by culu ean the boldn of integrity You see 
t fi lay onev j jes “ The dé \é rf t oT ‘ I 
e Feds asury 0 never heen dept 1 by ion ofl i PEA IE | ‘ 
Aney iavor not ¢ ily LO Sup] ly themsel és, bul to nurity of y r OR desires no ; ( \ ‘ tine remart F 
Man lalnings here an ethene itand economical tri poh or prin le li a f ‘ \é 
io ve hut woe 1 sat party who are 1 ' ‘ Mr. JOHN W. HOW] \ 
system wh h derives it treng 1 iron f ‘N i ( 
hich of plunde Should that Conveatioi f e 1 tn 
er \ man who does not require and would i to have Mr. VENABLI l 
lomar irty. 1 will vote ior no measure || a new version put on his declarations—o: who with the Speal 
Wile’ WHI place an immense money power in the will not hesitate to declare tha he the re Mr. HOW E i - ‘ 
is of metrop uitan editors, and thus add to publican doctrines of Mr. Jett ) ! \" Lo unde , y 
‘it peculiar advantages for forming public opin- || edged leader.—I say Mr. Jefferson, be se [| ‘Dor r 
in any presidential canvass. think it unwise to refresh ourselves at the branch I SPEAKER ! ( 
but, sir, 1 do not wish to be misunderst ! I when we can come at the y 4 be les, sir, f re ie ren “y tn 
ve ust ask the indulgence of the House fora short we have had many mutations and inter trons no ordé 
lelonger. Having been exceedingly unwell al! in the creed since his day. A ugh having Mr. VENABLI » 
| not € morning, | had not anticipated debate the highest confidence in the purity as we cours PCTOATN Ww lw | . 
‘hose Nothing would have induced me to makea single the great ability of General Jackson, 1 nev Mir. SWEETSER | } 
nark now, but that | had determined since the :.dopted or pproved of many of the do« $s Of enforceme wie. ‘The gentle 
com- amencement of the session that upon the very the pro l adhered to him, however, North Carel peing | d to order, a 
1 the 2 iy I would be distinetly under- nd none feel a more profound reverence for his ( ir havi decided that 
sus d great questions which now so ervices and his memory than myself. { would take his seat, under t Lif 
erest uch agitate the public mind. In order thatI may | notabandon him (ae some did) with whom I agreed The SPEAKER, The ¢ d 


ry 1s not | 


Jt be misunders tood, I ask gentlemen to attend to about everything but some doctrines of the procia- gentleman from North Carolina is not at hbers 
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under the rules, to discuss the presidential ques- 
tion upon the proposition now before the House, 
and that his remarks were consequently irrele- 
vant, 

Mr. VENABLE. 
proceed in order. ‘ 

Mr. WILCOX. [hope the gentleman will be 
permitted to proceed with his remarks, and that 
the same latitude of debate will be extended to 
others. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I move that my colleague 
have leave to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection te the pro- 
position? , 

Mr. SWEETSER objected. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cutxe- 
man’s motion; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. VENABLE, (resuming.) I profoundly 
recret that | should have been so unfortunate in 
presenting my views, as that any gentleman, or 
the Chair, should have supposed that | was out of 
ower. I was arguing to show, that my objection 
to the proposition to give this printing to the par- 
ticular individuals named in the resolution, might 
rive color to the charge that this House were sus- 
taining a press with the view of giving it weight 
in the coming presidential election; that this Con- 
gress was making themselves a party to such 
an arrangement, and identifying themselves with 
a party struggle by pensioning a press, which 
would be active in the formation of public opin- 
ion. It seems to me that this was relevant, as an 
argument why the printing should not be given to 
Donelson & Armstrong. I assure the House, 
however, that [ had no purpose to say anything 
that was not directly relevant to the subject before 
us. But suppose that this proposition—as is not 
the case—limited the committee to bargain with a 
notoriously corrupt man—and I am only putting 
an extreme case—it would then be certainly in 
order to say that the resolution was wrong, be- 
cause it limited the committee to bargain with a 
very unsuitable person. And that was the whole 
drift of my remarks. Such a press, fed by the 
Government out of the public Treasury, might 
succeed in forcing upon the country one who was 
not suitable for the object in view. The commit- 
tee, in no event, should be limited by a vote of this 
House to any particular individual, inasmuch as 
it narrowed down the field of selection, and must 
result, in the progress of events, in a system of 


I hope I may be allowed t» 


favoritism, which neither the principles of justice | 


nor the good sense of the people would tolerate. 
When called to order by the gentleman from 


Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] I had yielded the floor to | 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Howe,] 
who asked me whether | would vote for General 
Cass or Mr. Douglas? 
order to be respectful to the gentleman, and I re- 
ply—that I drew a character for whom I would 


not vote; if it fits no person, it damages no one; | 
if it does, itis his fault, not mine; but I decline to | 
make a personal application of my remarks upon | 
I have now said what I | 


the call he has made. 
intended to say relative to the Presidency, and 
what I have said was legitimately connected with 
the subject-matter before the House. 


representatives should not adopt an indirect sys- 


tem of pensioning the press. 


Treasury for mere party purposes. 
this House to say whether it is proper that this 


job should be appropriated in the manner which | 


this resolution proposes, merely because a major- 
ity of this House have the power to do it. ; 
House desires to elect a public printer, let it be 
done, and the rates and compensation fixed. 


Every man should have his just dues. But if it 
is a bad plan to let out the public printing to the 


lowest bidder, do not adopt the other extreme, of 


letting it out to the highest bidder! If we pass 


this resolution, and give the contract to Donelson | 
& Armstrong, we exclude competition; and if they | 
will not do it at what the committee consider a 


reasonable price, you will have no printing done, 
or you will have this subject back again in this 


House for discussion. The whole matter will have | 


another hearing and another decision. I trust the 
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I hope it is not out of | 


J I hiave said | 
it because I think it due to the country, that its | 


No editors of the | 
journals of the country should be enabled by jobs | 
thrown in their way to make a fortune out of the | 
I appeal to | 


If the | 


But | 
it is certainly wrong to do so by indirection. | 
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time is near for us to havea printing bureau, as a 
part of our organization, and the printing executed 


by our own employees—when the whole work 
shall be done by us, and the entire matter be un- 


' der our own control—that the time is near when 


we shall get rid of this job work—this bleeding the 
Treasury in order to obtain the means of propa- 
gating particular political doctrines, and for the 
purpose of controlling public sentiment. We 
have already had a good deal of experience in this 
matter. I have lately seen at least one article pub- 
lished in an organ, and editorially introduced, as 
possessing the entire proportions of the original 
publication, when, in fact, one half of the original 
article which it professed to quote, was excluded, 
and the portion republished was turned to an en- 
tirely different purpose from that designed by its 
author. The first part published apparently as a 
whole was quite unexceptionable, and this latter 
portion, which did not appear, giving an offensive 
character to it all. It reminded me of Milton’s | 
archangel, ruined, still beautiful and imposing in 
the upper portion of his person, but very much 
deformed about the lower extremities, (laughter. ] 
For myself I decline to give such papers the pub- 
lic patronage. While | am for paying to the last 
cent every man in our employ, and while I] am 
for making a liberal allowance for that time— 
while [ am unwilling that any man_ should 
work for me, or the people [ represent, or the 
government to which I belong, without a full, 
fair, liberal, and generous compensation, yet I de- 


mand that our accounts shall be settled in a busi- | 


ness-like manner. I wish to know for what we 
are contracting. When the bargain is to be made, 
all the printers in the country, all the press of the 
country, should be invited to come into fair and 
honorable competition. Let the committee receive 
propositions from any who may propose to do the 
work, and then let them decide as they may think 
proper, according to the merits of the several com- 
petitors. Iam in favor of the amendment of my 
friend from Maryland, [Mr. Evans,] that the pa- 


per shall be furnished by the Government, and | 


the names of the individuals in the resolution be 
stricken out. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina allow me for a moment? That 
gentleman is aware that Blair & Rives did the 
printing for the last census. Now, the price paid 
in that case may be a guide for the price in this. 


Now, I ask the gentleman from North Carolina, | 


if he supposes any committee composed of honor- 


able men, and honest men, who have the letting | 


of that contract, will, for the purpose of allow- 
ing any party to make money for any political 
purpose or any other purpose, make an arrange- 
ment for this census printing at rates above those 
generally paid for the same kind of work? 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman knows that 
I do not doubt the honesty and integrity of any 
member of that committee. 

Mr. GORMAN. 
will not continue to insist that the course of pro- 
ceeding proposed in this resolution will result in 
corruption. If I supposed myself capable of an 
action of this kind, | should consider myself un- 
worthy of a.seat in this body. 

Mr. VENABLE. It was no part of my pur- 
pose in making these remarks, to implicate my 


honorable, gallant friend, the chairman of the Com- | 
I know that he would recoil || 


mittee on Printing. 


from contamination or the suspicion of corruption | 
with the sensibility of a wound—his nature is too | 
elevated,and his heart too pure. Thisis also true 


of honorable gentlemen connected with him upon 
that committee. I have the highest confidence in 
them. But they are not practical printers. They 


do not understand the art and mystery of printing, | 
and therefore I say that the contract should not be | 


given unconditionally to Donelson & Armstrong, 
and Jeave them to set theirown prices. Besides, 
I will show that the census printing under Blair & 


Rives was very different from the census printing | 


now, and that the prices of printing and paper are 
now greatly below the rates at the date of their 
contract. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the gentleman wil! allow 
me I will tell him that one member of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, upon the part of the Senate, 


| (Mr. Hamuiy,] is a practical printer. 


NAL GLOBE, 


that contract. 


capable of using. 
ana I wish to let them know it. 
as this journal has pursued can never create q 
claim upon the confidence of those who receive 
their denunciations. What claims have they upon 
What claims have they more 
What more than Blair 


the Government? 
than any other printers? 
& Rives—more than Boyd Hamilton, already ex. 
ecuting a ruinous contract, struggling with the 
embarrassments arising out of that contract, and 
claiming this printing at our hands? 
of practical printing, and practical printing alone; 
but Boyd Hamilton is no editor, merely an |i 
ble laborer at the press. 
know—and the question has not been answered— 
from whence and how did this claim of Donelson 
& Armstrong originate? 
Mr. Speaker, | have spoken plainly, because | 
think plainness and candor becoming and proper. 
I have, without resentment, given expression to 
the convictions of my understanding, and the fee- 
ings of my heart. I mean to act independently 
and without any concealment of my views. The 
time when I had feelings of resentment has passed 
The assault upon the old line Republican 
State-Rights Democracy was, so far as I was c 
cerned, fierce, but impotent. 
of events is not so easily obliterated. 
that we are deeply responsible for the dissemina- 
| tion of unsound opinions—more so, indeed, than 
The one is a general and ex- 
tensive evil; the other limited it its effect, and dis- 
armed by the deformity of the vice. 
that my spirit chafed when I saw in a paper pur 
porting to be the organ of the party to which, from 
‘| my youth up, I had belonged, denunciations 0 
| those, the gravemen of whose offence was, 
they concurred with Jefferson and the Republican 
fathers—that they adhered to the ancient Repub- 
lican landmarks, and venerated almost to idolatry 
The selection of the editors 0! 
that organ as the peculiar favorites of this body 
the exclusion of all others—the extinction of ay 
chance of competition;’a selection which, to 
| just, must be founded upon acknowledged publ 
service and extraordinary individual capabilites. 
No evidence of either has been furnished, and! 
insist that so extensive and costly an operation 
submitted to the ordinary competition which the 
custom of the country has made law; that the law 
requiring the printing to be let by contract to ! id- 
ders be complied with, for it is unrepealed, an¢ 
| that our present printer at least have a chance & 
recuperate from the effects of a bad contract, by * 
' chance for a better one. 


away. 


Then I hope the gentleman | 


the Constitution. 


Mr. VENABLE 
great deal better. 
1 will show that the census printing undey p 
& Rives was avery different matter from 

' the census printingis now. We have hee 
that it will take volumes upon volumes 
plete it. The office of Superintendent promises ,, 

TL have not stated. poe a. 

I intend to state, what Blair & Rives made \.. 

They confess to a large 
and it is theirs, and fairly theirs. 
made an improvident bargain once, and did »,, 
avoid the mistake the next time, then experien 
would be worthless. We learn nothing if not moa, 
more cautious, and we repeat the same blyp, 
It is best that you should strike out the na 
the individuals designated from the resolysi, 
They may obtain the contract if they will perfor 
it cheaper and better than anybody ¢ 
prudence demands that whenever this barep; 
made, that propositions should be received fr 
any and all practical printers to do the mechanic, 
work, and the Government furnish the payer. | 
ask, and I hope some gentleman will tell me, why 
Donelson & Armstrong are to have this printiy : 
I ask again, and I receive no answer, why a» 
they selected from all others to do this work: 
| What peculiar claim have they ? : 
Why should they not have this 


fill the coming decade. 


A Voice. 


work? 


Mr. VENABLE. 


for criminal acts. 
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Why should they have jp: 
They have no claims upon me that IT know of 
They have held me up in common with those wi 

whom I| have acted as Southern fanatics coger. 
ating with Northern Abolitionists! They haye dp. 
nounced us in the strongest terms which they wor 
They have no claims upon me, 


Then I should like to 


But the memory 
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INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. 
OF OHIO, 

Iv rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
WepnespDAY, January 28, 1852, 


Upon the duty of this Government in maintaining 
: the Law of Nations. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said he would ask the indul- 

ence of the House for a short time, while he ex- 
ressed his views relative to the duties which 
jevolved upon this, and other civilized Govern- 
ments, to maintain that principle in the law of 
nations, which gives protection to feeble powers 
who now are, or may hereafter be, found strug- 
cling for freedom and independence. 
” Iris (said he) a subject of deep interest, and of 
crave considegation, toevery nation. Unfortunate- 
ly it has received but little examination in either 
ranch of our National Legislature, nor until re- 
cently has the attention of the people been called 
to it! It is now under discussion in popular meet- 
invs, and in our State Legislatures, throughout the 
Union. [regard it as very desirable that it should 
he discussed in tliis Hall, and that our voices 
should be heard on this question, which is receiv- 
ing so much attention, not only on this continent, 
but throughout Europe. ‘The late aitempted revo- 
lution in Hungary, and its suppression by the 
arms of Russia, has awakened an intense interest 
among most of the civilized Governments of the 
earth. 

In 1848 the people of ancient Hungary, feeling 
the oppression of Austria to have become insup- 
portable, rose in their strength, and appealing to 
ie God of Battles, they struck for freedom and 
yr national independence. ‘The conflict was severe 
and bloody, but victory preponderated in favor of 
justice; and the people of Hungary began to hope 
and expect that they would soon be able to as- 
sume a position among the brotherhood of nations. 
But Russia, a foreign Power, desirous of main- 
taining the cause of despotism, interposed the 
force of her arms, crushed the rising spirit of 
freedom, and compelled the people of Hungary to 
submit to Austrian tyranny. The civilized na- 
tions of the earth looked on, witnessing the per- 
petration of this great wrong, without remon- 
strance or protestation. The exiled Governor of 
downtrodden Hungary has come among us, ask- 
ing of this and of other nations the maintenance 
of national law—of those principles of natura! 
justice which constitute the protection of feeble 
Governments against the invasion and oppression 
of their more powerful neighbors. With great 
force of argument, with inimitable eloquence, he 
portrays the wrongs heaped upon his country— 
the oppression, the persecution, to which his peo- 
ple are subjected; and calls on us to exert our 
moral power as a nation to maintain the law of 
nations, and thereby aid them in regaining their 
political rights. Under these circumstances, the 
solemn question is brought home to our consider- 


32p Cone. 





GIDDINGS, 


tl 
f 


ation, What is our duty toward Hungary, and | 


toward Russia? 
tions? 

In order to ascertain our duties, it will be well 
to inquire, What are the rights of Hungary? 

Sir, we were once in the situation that Hun- 
gary was in 1848. We felt the pressure of a for- 
eign yoke. We strove against a foreign Power. 
The world demanded the reasons of our resist- 
ance. The convocation of patriots assembled in 
1776, proclaimed it a ‘* self-evident truth, that 
‘whenever any form of government becomes de- 
‘structive to the liberties of the people, it is their 
‘right to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 


What is the duty of other na- 


‘new government, laying its foundations on such | 


‘principles, and organizing its powers in such 
‘form as to them shall seem most likely to se- 
‘cure their safety and happiness.”’ 


Sir, on those principles were the foundations of 


our Government laid. ‘These doctrines were not 
put forth as applicable solely to this nation, but to 
all nations. They were not peculiar to this conti- 
nent, but they applied to the whole earth. They 
Were not confined to Americans, but they embraced 
the whole family of man. They were not tempo- 
rary, but eternal as God himself—immutable as 
their Divine Author. These, then, were the rights 
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other nations, were correlative, perfectly corre- 
sponding with her rights. It would be-a contra- 


diction in language to say that Hungary possessed 


these rights, and that any other nation had a right 
to interfere with them. The law of nations forbade 
such interference. The interference of Russia, 
therefore, was a violation of the rights of Hungary, 
and an outrage upon the law of nations, and vio- 
lative of the duties she owed to each and to every 
Government of the earth, all of whose interests and 
safety are secured by the maintenance of this law 
of natural justice. 

Now, sir, the President has mistaken the sen- 
timent of this nation when in his message he rep- 
resents the people of this wide-spread Republic as 
looking on with folded arms and feelings of neu- 
trality when armed power tramples upon the law 
of nations, crushes the spirit of freedom, and sub- 
jects twelve millions of people to despotic sway. 

Sir, the people, in whom all power is vested, feel 
no such neutrality. It is impossible for them to 
feel indifferent in such case. What, sir! can men 
feel neutral between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed? between right and wrong? between crime 
and virtue? I would refer gentlemen to civil life. 
A man sees a ruffian assaila feeble friend. He 
stands by, says nothing, but with his arms folded, 
permits the ruffian to rob or slay his friend, with- 
out even remoustrating, or moving a hand to pre- 
vent it. The world in that case would regard him 
as participating in the robbery or murder, and a 
jury would find him guilty, and he would suffer as 
a principal inthe crime. ‘The same moral principle 
appliesamong nations. Those who direct this Gov- 
erument, and wield its influence, must incur great 
moral guilt if they remain supinely silent, and per- 
mit other Governments to trample upon those laws 
of justice and of nations, in the preservation of 
which all mankind are interested. The duty of 
Governments to maintain the law of nations is 
clear and manifest. 

But on a recent occasion we were told, that one 
practice had ever been opposed to intervention be- 
tween other nations; that neutrality between belli- 
gerent Governments had ever been our policy; and 
that the efforts now making to place this nation in 
the attitude of maintaining the law of nations were 
novel, and unknown in our past history. 

Gentlemen should inform themselves before 
they attempt to teach others. The influence of 
our Government has been almost constantly ex- 
erted upon other nations for the last thirty years. 
We all remember the time when the South Amer- 
ican Republics, including Mexico, proclaimed their 
independence, and assumed a position among the 
brotherhood of nations. Spain continued the war 
against them, and fears were entertained that other 
European nations would assist her in reducing 
them to subjection. 

Then, sir, in the year 1823, the President of 
the United States{Mr. Monroe) declared in his 
annual message, that ‘* we could not view any 
‘ interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
‘or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
‘by an European Power, in any other light than 
‘as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
‘towards the United States.’’ Was there any 
principle which bound us to the Mexican Repub- 
lic that does not bind us to the people of Hungary? 
The rights of the people of these two Governments 
are precisely the same. Our duties toward them 
are the same; and each claims their right under 
the same law of nations—the same principle of 
natural justice. 

Sir, we not only avowed our determination to 


interfere in favor of those American Republics, 


but we put forth the same avowalof our intention, 
under certain circumstances, to keep those republics 
in the sphere of their legitimate rights and duties; 


| and our firm determination to interfereagainst them 


if they transcended those duties. 


When our Commissioners to the Congress of 
Panama were about to depart upon their missions, 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, gave them defi- 
nite instructions in the following words: 


“‘]t is (said he) require] by the frank and friendly rela- 
tions which we most anxiously desire ever to cherh with 
the new Republics, that you should without reserve ex 
plicitly state, that the United States have too much at stake 
in the fortunes of Cuba, to allow them to see with indiffer 
ence a war of invasion prosecuted in a desolating manner, 
or to see employed in the purposes of such a war one race 


of Hungary; and our duties, and the duties of all || of the inhabitants combatting against another, upon princi- 
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ples and with motives that mast inevitably lead, if not to the 
extermination of one party or the other, to the most shock 


ing excesses.’’ 


Here, sir, was no neutrality of feeling. The 
language is that of dictation. I think it is quite 


too strong. It smacked somewhat of force, of in- 
timidation. It was not a mere protest, which I 
think it should have been. It is not 
used toward Russia when about to invade Hun- 
gary. They were weak Republics, while Russia 
is a powerful Monarchy. Toward one we 
imperious language; toward the other we appear 
timid, and say nothing. They are both independ- 
ent sovereign nations, and should be treated with 
equal deference and r spect. 


such as we 


use 


But | desire to trace this history of interven- 
tion a little further. In 1826 Mr. Clay, Secretary 
of State, addressed a letter to our Minister at St. 
Petersburg, directing him to solicit the 


Se | 


Interven- 
tion of Russia to put an end to the war between 
Spain and her revolted colonies on this continent. 
In plain language, we asked the Emperor of Rus 
sia to interfere im behalf of American republican- 
ism. This letter has been published; but the cor 
respondence between our Minister and the Russian 
Government I believe has not yet been made pub- 
lic. I find that it was communicated to the Sen- 
ate on the Ist day of February, A. D. 1826; and 
was then ordered by the Senate to be printed con- 
fidentially for the And 1 am 
informed that the injunction of secrecy has not 


use of the Senate. 


been removed,and we plebeians are not permitted 
to look into the secret archives of that body; yet 
i have good reason to believe that the Emperor 
gave our Minister a favorable answer. Not that 
he would exert his influence with the Spanish 
Crown, but would submit the question to the Holy 
Alliance, and would endeavor to persuade them to 
exert their influence to give peace to our American 
Republics. This, | presume, will appear to the 
world when the seals now resting upon this sub- 
ject shall be broken. I have further reasons for 
saying that the Spanish records at Madrid show 
that the Holy Alliance did in fact intervene in favor 
of Imerican republicanism Sir, we have not only 

interposed our own influence in favor of the law 
of nations, and of natural justice, but we have 
solicited European monarchs to aid us in its main- 
tenance. And they complied with our request 

We, sir, are their debtors; and shall we not repay 
their kindness by exerting our influence in favor 
of European republicanism? Here, sir, is the 
precedent—the example which | would follow 

Our Government should now call on the Emperor 
of Russia, of Ausiria, and on other monarchs, as 
well as Republics, to preserve this law of nations 
in its full force; to exert their influence in behalf 
of its strict observance. 

On the occasion just alluded to, the influence of 
European Powers, together with the earnest re- 
monstrances of our own Government against the 
further prosecution of the war by Spain, succeed- 
ed in restoring peace; and who can doubt that the 
same efforts may preserve the peace of Europe, 
should Hungary again assert her rights? 

But I wish to trace this practice of our own Gov- 
ernment to a later, a more recent period. Weall 
remember the able letter of the present Secretary 
of State [Mr. Webster] to the Mexican Minister, 
relating to the war with Texas, in which he stated 
very distinctly and emphatically, that other Gov 
ernments had an interest in maintaining the peace 
of the world, and that the day would arrive when 
the United States would feel constrained to inter- 
fere between Mexico and Texas, for the purpose 
of restoring peace. But, sir, this doctrine of in- 
tervention was carried further by the present Sec- 
retary of State in 1842 than it was ever carried by 
this Government on any other occasion. 

Some Texans had gone to Santa Fé for the pur- 
pose of conquest, and were captured by the troops 
of Mexico. Rumor represented them as being 
cruelly treated by the Mexican authorities. Against 
this treatment of prisoners of war, Mr. Webster 


‘interposed the influence of our Government; and 


such was the force and power of his language that 
I will give his protest in his own words: 

‘*It is therefore (said he) that the Government 
‘of the United States protesis against the hard- 
‘ shipsand crueltiesto which the Santa Fé prisoners 
‘have been subjected. It protests against this treat- 


| ‘ment in the name of humanity, and the laws of 
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the law of nations, as well as the 


Oo! justice, sustain thi ! Qo 


not deem it necessary to enter upon an ex- 


argument to sustain the principles expressed 


The direct 
nd kindred and peo- 
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econd and third resolutions. 
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laintain the law of nations, to prevent 
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ind to secure eve ry peopie ihn the 
their rights sc to modify their zovV- 
as to them | appear most tikely to 
their happiness. My fourth proposition 
the Executive shall at once open a corre- 


through our Ministers and Chargés 


with every Government now holding 


itercourse with us; soliciting their at- 


to this subject, an coéperation in 


intenance of national law, and the rights to 
: . 
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every nation is entitled under it. 


€ 
time has arrived 
ould be heard in behalf of national rights, 
yal dutie s, and of nation ul law. Asa peo- 
yreat moral influence among civil- 
That influence should be 


for the benefit of mankind. It should be 
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» people of Hungary less entitled to the 


protection of the law of nations than are those of 


Africa? 


I am constrained to say, that it is diffi- 


when the voice of this na- | 
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Great Britain ina protest aga hein 
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Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee Iv 


the gentleman, if it is wrong for Austria 
sia to put down Hungary, is it not equ 
Austria to do italone? And are we not 
bound to interfere in the latt “aseasint 
Mr. GIDDINGS. tria claims B 
part of her own dominions, as const 
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ary from the intervention of a foreign nation. 
it were impossible for us, or for any other 
tion, to enter into controversies Between ; 
political parties found in every Government: 
have no means by which to determine wh} 
right or which is wrong. The majority 
people possess the right to form their px 
stitutions. Thelaw of nations, to whic 
verted so often, the dictates of justice, 
majority this right. For us to interfer 
to prevent the exercise of this right, 
stitute a viclation of justice and of 
tions, and we should be guilty of the identi 
wrong now charged upon Russia. 

But it is said that, should we protest a 
the intervention of Russia, and she should 
our protest with contempt, 
bound to enforce our ' 

This, we are toid, is the doctrine of Gover 
Kossuth; and we see attacks upon 
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ublic press, representing him 
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without reference to his sentiments. 
ever asserts, that no war would follow tl 
tion of these doctrines, or our protest aga 
sian intervention. 
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day is the evil thereof.’’ At this time it would be | 
jisrespectful towards Russia for us to presume | 
a t she will disregard the protest of two or three | 
a aaa Governments, an coolly violate the law 
of nations in order to subject the people of Hun- 
vary to Austrian despotism. Yet timid men, car- 
rying the subject to the extremity of hypothesis, 
insist that we might, in a remote contingency, 
become involved in war, by the contempt with || 
which Russia might treat the remonstrance of | 
other nations as well as ours. ; 

The correspondence which, by the resolutions 
| propose, the President is requested to open with 
other nations, will, of course, be directed to this 
point. The proposed arrangement will provide 
ihe mode of enforcing obedience to national law. 
The stipulations on the part of each Government | 
will doubtless be, that in case any nation shall vio- 
iate the principles of justice, of internstional law, 
ali civil and diplomatic intercourse shall be with- | 
drawn froma such offending nation. That, having 
disregarded the law of nations, on which the safety 
and security of each depends, she thereby becomes 
ynworthy of associating with civilized Govern- | 
ments, and henceforth shall be regarded and treated 
as an outlaw from the commonwealth of nations, 
left alone in her savage barbarity, and cut off from 
all commercial and diplomatic intercouse with civ- 
lized Governments. This mode of enforcing 
respect for the law of nations would be far more 
efficient than war; while it would save the vast 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and would | 
avoid the appalling crimes and guilt always at | 
tending an appeal to arms. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if this Magyar race, 
atacertain period of their history, were not Demo- | 
cratic, and if afterwards they did not of them- 
selves give up their republican form of govern- 
ment and establish a monarchy? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. lam not aware of any such | 
incident in the history of Hungary. I think no 
such exists. Yet I am not discussing the history 
of that people, nor the form of government which | 
they ought to adopt. I repeat, that is a subject 
on which they alone should judge. I may differ | 
from them in opinion on that point, but I have no 
right to control their choice as to the form of gov- | 
ernment under which they shall live. They have 
the indisputable right to select such government as | 
to them shall appear best adapted to their wants, 
whether it be a monarchy, oligarchy, or democ- 
r 


gaa 


‘acy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose Hungary should 
make another struggle to obtain her liberty, and } 
in that struggle she should call in the assist- | 
ance of the Sablime Porte, would not that be as | 
much a violation of the laws of nations, of which 
my friénd speaks, as if Russia had interfered in | 
behalf of Austria, and would it not be as much 
our duty to enter our protest against such inter- 
ference ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. If the Grand Sultan sends 
his armies to assist Hungary in defending her 
against Russia, such defence surely would be no 
interference with the rights of Hungary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman does not 
understand me. I say that suppose the peo- 
ple of Hungary should enter into another struggle 
for liberty, and the Sublime Porte should step in 
to assist them, would it not be in conflict with the 
law of nations and the eternal right of which the 
gentleman speaks ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I think the gentleman has | 
not well considered his question. Should Hun- 
gary again assert her rights, and Russia, in viola- 
hon of international law and of justice, should | 
again attempt to subject her people to the despot- | 
ism of Austria, and the Sublime Porte should send | 
an army to sustain the law of nations, by driving | 
back the Russian army and leaving Hungary to 
establish such government as her people desire, 
such act cannot be a violation, but a supyort of the | 
law of nations—it would be no interference with | 

ungary, but would prevent such intervention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman permit 
me to state another case? When France sent 
oops to this country, when otruspling for liberty, 
was not that an interference ? e were part and | 
parcel of the British Government. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I desire to make no issue || 
— upon mere words. We were not | 
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| from this policy. 


| teenth century. 


| butcher each other? 


| moral ) 
of national law, in favor of peace between Russia | 
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_ and parcel of the British Government; we 


vad no voice in that Government; we were sepa- 
rated from them by a vast ocean; we constituted 
a separate and distinct people, possessing the in- 
alienable right to constitute such form of govern- 
ment as to us appeared most likely to secure our 
This right was vested in 
us by the law of nations. England violated that 
law when she sent her army to subdue us. France 
maintained the law when she sent her army to 
protect us and to support the law of nations. 
Had Austria and Hungary been thus situated, the 
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law of nations would have recognized the right of | 


each to govern itself, and neither would have 
possessed the right to control the other by the ex- 
ercise of physical power. 

My friend does not distinguish intervention for 
the purpose of violating the law of nations from 
intervention to uphold that law. One constitutes 
the commission of national crime, the other pre- 
vents such crime. ‘The supposed intervention of 
the Sublime Porte to uphold the law of nations, 
to keep Russia from the invasion of Hungary and 
protect the Hungarians in forming a government, 


| would surely have been no violation of justice or 
| of law. 


But I return to the subject on which I was speak- 
ing when interrupted; and I repeat, the object of 
this Government should be the maintenance of 
peace with all nations and among all nations. 
This can only be attained by supporting the law of 
nations. I need not speak of the benefits resulting 
For centuries, the peasants, the 


laboring men of Europe, have been oper: ssed, | 


borne down by heavy burdens incurred for the 
support and for supplying vast armies and navies, 
employed only in the work of human butchery, 
or preparing for the destruction of human life. 
The immense debt of Great Britain was contracted 
almost exclusively in the prosecution of bloody 
wars, in carrying devastation, suffering and death 
among brethren of the same great family. Her 
people are now suffering the penalty brought upon 
their nation by former wars. They are taxed to 
the extent of endurance to pay for shedding the 
blood of their fellow men in former days. Such 


| is also the case, to a certain extent, with most 


European Governments: nor are the Govern- 
ments of this American continent exempt from 
such burdens. 

We have now reached the meridian of the nine- 
As the sun of intelligence shines 
brighter and more luminous, the folly, the injus- 
tice, and the guilt of war and its consequences 
are more and more revealed to the view, and to the 
comprehension of mankind. Christianity shrinks 
back with horror at the contemplation. All our 
feelings of philanthropy and of patriotism are 
stirred within us as we survey the sufferings to 
which war has subjected our race. The question 
is now forced upon us, upon all Christian, all civ- 
ilized nations, whether this policy shall continue 
to deluge the world in blood? Shall intelligent, 
civilized, Christian men continue forever to slay, to 
Shall the great mass of peo- 
ple of different nations continue to toil and con- 
tribute their utmost earnings to the werk of slaugh- 
tering their fellow men—not because those who 
are slain have committed crime, but because they 
have been so unfortunate as to have weak or 
wicked rulers? Such policy is only worthy of the 
dark ages in which it originated: it is unsuited to 
Christian nations, or the age in which we live. 

Here I will remark, that I have read a printed 
circular on this subject of intervention from a dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, the venerable Judge Jay, of 
New York. I always treat his opinions~ with 

eat respect; but on this question [ think he is 
aboring under an importanterror. He bases his 


ae upon the presumption that intervention 
will 


involve us in war; that the exercise of our 
wers, our entire national influence in favor 


and Hungary, will involve us in hostilitiés. On 
this erroneous presumption he bases his whole 
argument. ; 

Now, sir, I may be excused for saying, that to 
maintain peace among nations we must adhere to 

rinciples of justice, which is nothing more nor 
aie than maintaining national law; that our ut- 
most influence should be exerted to induce all 


| dividuals. 
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other nations to observe and sustain this law 

This I propose our Government shall do. And I 
will add, that our efforts in favor of universal peace 
will, in my opinion, be of little avail while we re- 
main silent, permitting other nations to trample 
upon this law without remonstrance or protest 
from us. 

We, sir, and every other nation, have a direct 
interest in the maintenance of law and order among 
other Governments. Every Governmentis bound 
to eXert its influence in support of this law in its 
full force. The nations of the earth constitute but 
one vast brotherhood. “If one member suffer all! 
must suffer.’’ If the rights of one be violated all! 
must feel it, for no one will be safe under the law 
but in such cases each must rely on physical foree 
to defend its rights. Hence, | reeard it as per 
fectly clear, that observance of national law, which 


nay be regarded as synonymous with natural jus- 
lice, must supersede ‘the sword before the world 
shall be blessed with universal peace. 

In civil life the observance of law alone insurs 
peace to community. We all 
conscious of the necessity of maintaining our 
municipal laws to insure peace and safety to in- 
But this duty is not more obvious in 
civil life than it is in the society of nations. This 
Government owes the same duties to the society 
of nations that each individual of this body owes 
to the society which surrounds him in civil life 
There, sir, we exert our individual influence t 
uphold the law; we remonstrate with our fellow- 
men, and protest against their violation of law. 
We cut off from our social circle him who violates 
the law and tramples upon the rights of others. 
The same duties devolve upon this and on other 
Governments in relation to those who disreeard 
the law of nations. 

To carry this policy into practice among the 
nations of the earth, it is requisite that some in- 
dividual government should first move in relation 
to it; some one must take the initiative. [t will 
prove a glorious mission to that nation, whose 
statesmen, inspired by the spirit of Christian be 
nevolence, of elevated philanthropy and of duty, 
shall move forward in the great work of redeeming 
the world from the crimes and the horrors of war. 
This honor I would secure to my country. Let 
the history of this age bear to future generations 
the fact that this Republic was the first to solicit 
the coéperation of other Governments in behalf of 
universal peace, by the maintenance of the code 
of international law. I shall regard the fame a: 
quired by such an act of humanity as far more 
important than all the bloody victories which have 
stained the annals of our race. The present is a 
propitious period in which to commence this great 
work of harmonizing the nations of the earth, by 
inducing them to observe and obey the great prin 
ciples of unfailing, enduring justice. Then shall 
our “*swords be beat into plough-shares, and our 
spears into pruning-hooks; and the nations shall 
learn wer no more,”’ 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. FELCH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In Senate, February 3 and 4, 1852 
The Senate having under consideration ** A 
granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the State of lowa in aid of the construc 
tion of certain Railroads in said State ’’— 


Mr. FELCH said: 

Mr. Presipent: It not unfrequently happens 
that in discussing before the Senate the merits of 
measures, the debate takes a much wider range 
than the subject-matter would seem to require; and 
I desire on the present occasion to call back the at 
tention of the Senate to the or proposition con- 
tained in the bill before us. It proposes to grant 
to the State of lowa a strip of the publie land with- 
in that State, six miles in width, and lying alon 
the route of two railroads which.are to be loenead 
under the authority of the State. The land is to 


7 
feill 


| be taken in alternate sections, and applied to the 


construction of the railroads passing through 
them; and the sections péteined, by the Govern - 
ment are not to be sold at less than double the 
| prices at which the same are now offered to pur- 
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chasers. It is contended by the opponents of this 
measure that under this provision the Govern- 
ment must suffer a loss without any corre- 
sponding benefit. But if the principle contained 
in this proposition should be carried practically 
into effect, it is manifest that no loss could accrue 
to the Government. The amount of money re- 
ceived for the alternate sections retained by the 
Go vernment, the price of which is made double 
the usual minimum, would be exactly the same as 
that demanded at present prices for the whole. I 
am not inclined here to say anything to underrate 
the advantage which the States would derive from 
grants of this deseription; nor shall I deny that 
they may be made highly beneficial to their best 
interests. My opinion upon the subject is, that 
the United States promotes the public interest by 
making the grants; and that the State receiving 


we refer to the experience we have had, as the re- 
sult of granting alternate sections of land for works 
of this character, where the sections have been in- 
creased in price, we need not fear that this prin- 
ciple will not be carried out. From a statement 
{ have received from the General Land Office, it 
appears that grants of this description have been 
made to the amount of 259,423 acres. The rates 
of the reserved alternate sections, at the enhanced 
price, have brought into the Treasury, within a 
small fraction, the amount for which the whole 
would have sold if no such grants had been made. 
It has been objected, that although we receive the 
same amount in consequence of increasing the 
price of the reserved sections, we in fact take the 
amount of the increased price from the purchaser 
without giving him a consideration. The idea 
does not commend itself tomy judzment. By the 
construction of the road through the public do- 
main the actual value of the lands in the immedi- 
ate vicinity is increased, and that which before 
could find no purchaser even atten shillings anacre, 
will readily sell at twenty shillings an acre. ‘The 
increase of price is founded on no arbitrary princi- 
ple, but it is upon the enhanced value given to the 
property. A better bargain may be made by purchas- 
ing attwenty shillings an acre, when a railroad or 
canal is constructed through, or in the immediate 
vicinity of the premises, than by paying the present 
minimum price of ten shillings an acre. The 
enhanced value is the consideration given for the 
enhanced price; and I can see no force in the ob- 
jection to these grants on that ground. 
” 'T'he interest of the United States, and the inter- 
est of the States in which the lands are located 
and the grants made, go hand in hand. The in- 
creased value of property, and the impetus given 
hy public improvements of this character to busi- 
ness and prosperity, are enjoyed alike by both. 

If the bill before us becomes a law, the State of 
Jowa must construct the roads therein mentioned; 





























































































































































































































If this be done, the public obtain the benefit of the 

















But many seem to think that the provisions con- 


them at the same time is benefited by them. If | 


without this, no land passes under its provisions, | 


communication thus opened across the country. 


_[Feb. 3 and 4. 
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would of course be made, but 


even by the addition of $25,000 per mile made nothine more 


from the public Treasury, could expect to secure || an object to build up reads under Provisiy ™ 
a profitable income from the road. The great || this charactar,not only as competitors with iene 
advantage to be derived from such improvements | not subject to such restrictions, but that an ex... 
is to be found in the increased facility for com- | ai 


ple may be set as to rates of compensation, w\,., 
may tend to regulate the matter on other o, 
routes throughout the country. 

The increased value of the public lands. op 
sioned by the construction of these channels .; 
communication through them, attracts the attey);,,, 
of purchasers, and increases the sales. A ata 
increase of prosperity to the country, which os, 
not be secured without roads of this kind 
moted by the grant. 

Mr. President, I shall say nothing Kere yy; 
regard to any general system of internal improy.. 
ment which may be supposed to be connected wis, 
this matter. The honorable Senator from Kin. 
tucky [Mi\ Unperwoop] has taken occasioy ; 
discuss that subject, in connection with this |) 
but Ido not place my support of the policy o? 
these grants on any such grounds. If erayts ») 
this character are not sustained upon Principles 
of justice and duty, growing out of the pecutiag 
relations in which the General Government stands 
to the land States, or of obligations incident 
their title, or out of the interest of the Un): i 
States as connected with the public domain, | 
shall surely not contend for them UPON any other 
principle. The honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
the other day, in the able argument which |» 
gave us upon this subject—and I am disposed tp 

| regard it as able an argument as any which wi 
be given—alluded to some objections to the grants 
of alternate sections, to which, without followin: 
him generally in his remarks, it may be well ty 
| give a passing notice He contended that + 
alternate sections reserved to the Government are, 
upon the passage of such a bill, withdrawn fro; 
sale, and that a long time must elapse before they 
will be brought again into market. Time, he as- 
serts,is important. In the early grants of this de- 
scription (I believe there were but two of them) i: 
was not declared in the law what portion of the 
| alternate sections should be retained by the United 
States and what should belong to the grantee. This 
would require the land to be withheld for a short 


| munication, and not in the amount to be received | 
from them into the treasury of the State. Some 
States have adopted a system of railroad inter- 
communication, and have expended large sums of | 
money in the construction of their works. I have 
| never learned that a State, in any single instance, 
has secured a direct income from such investment, 
|| Illinois tried the experiment, and abandoned it. | 
The effort was made in my own State, to a greater | 
extent, and, I believe, with a nearer approach to | 
success than in any other. A railroad, more than 
a hundred miles in length, was owned and oper- 
ated by the State for several years; but it was 
found to yield no profit, and was sold to a com- | 
pany. 

There is a difficulty in the management of rail- 
roads by the authority of a State, which will al- 
ways prevent their becoming a source of direct 
revenue to the Treasury. ‘They are not, how- 
ever, to be regarded as of less importance to 
the great interests of a community, whose business 
requires, and whose prosperity depends, ina great | 
degree,on facilities of this character. ‘The advan- 
tages yielded by them to the public are such that 
every State has deemed it an object to encourage 
their construction by capitalists and others, where- 
ever they can receive support, throughout its limits. 

Objection has also been made that such roads | 
may pass into the hands of acompany. The grant | 
is to the State, and the particular manner of apply- 
ing the proceeds to the work specified is committed | 
to the Legislature, without whose authority nocom- | 
pany could control the land. Suppose the Legis- 
lature should find it expedient to apply it through 
the agency of a company, would it be the subject 
of just complaint? Would it be a gratuity toa 
company, yielding no return? I do not so under- 
stand it. Forif in granting a charter to acompany, | 
the Legislature should furnishany part of the means 
by which the road was to be constructed, they 
would take care porportionally to lessen the amount 
of tolls to be paid, and thus secure the public in 
the enjoyments of the full benefit of the grant. time until the designation could be made. This 

Now let us see what are the advantages which || objection is, however, obviated in the bill before 
the United States Government retain to themselves || us. It expressly provides that the sections bear- 
by virtue of the conditions annexed to the pro- || ing even numbers in the official returns, are granted 
posed grant. ‘The first is the transportation over || to the State, and the sections with the odd nun- 
the road, free from toll or charge, of all the prop- |) bers are reserved to the United States; so that no 
erty and troops of the United States. A slight commissioner or agent is required to make the 
consideration of the subject will show that this isa |) selection. The designation on the plats at the 
matter of very great importancetothe Government. || General Land Office decides the question, and 
Sir, upon the channel of communication through || the designated sections granted to the State, at 
Missouri, to which the Senator from that State || ence fall under the charge of the proper authori- 
{[Mr. Arcutson] alluded the other day, an immense || ties. The portion retained by the General Gov- 
amount of Government property, stores, and mu-| ernment is not withdrawn from sale, and no . 
nitions of war, are, and will continue to be, trans- || change takes place in regard to it, except an in- 
ported. ‘The amount paid for their transmission |) crease in price on sale from ten to twenty shillings 
has been enormous, and the saving to Government || an acre. Nor are there any circumstances con- 
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/on that route would, in a very short time, fully | 
repay to the Treasury the value of a grant of land 
to aid in constructing a road. Another provision 
of the bill requires the United States mail to be 


tained in this, and other bills of the same char- 
acter, bestow upon the State an amount of means 
sufficient to build the roads described inthem. It 

















nected with the construction of the road which 


| are likely to postpone or retard the sales at the 


enhanced price. On the contrary, these lands will 
be sought with more avidity, on account of the 


is thus regarded as a gift of railroads to favored 
States, while others are not supplied with them. 
Sut does the bill propose to make such roads? 
Does it provide for a grant to the State sufficient 
o construct them? By no means. It proposes 
o grant six sections to every mile along the line 
of the road which shall be constructed. This 
amounts to 3,840 acres of uncultivated land, 
equal, at the Government price of $1 25 per acre, 
to $4,800 for every mile of road. This amount is 
far from sufficient to construct the road. The 
average cost of railroads in this country is not far 
from $30,000 per mile. In order to secure the 
construction of the work, an additional sum of 
$25,200 must be expended on every mile. 
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amount granted by the .bill, the roads cannot be 
constructed. The aid given to the State by these 
grants furnishes a small portion only of the amount 
necessary to accomplish the proposed work. 
Senators speak as though the States were to 
receive for their own use valuable donations in 











With- | 


out this expenditure of some five or six times the || 


carried over the road, for such compensation as | 
may be fixed by Congress. Few persons have 
any correct idea of the immense amount which is 
paid for the transportation of the mails over rail- 
roads in the United States. Cn some of the more 
important routes, the amount paid is $300 a mile 
per annum, and the rates are graduated from that 
| sum down to $50 per mile. The Post Office De- 
partment has encountered most serious difficulties 
in making proper arrangements for the transporta- | 
|, tion of the 2 The subject has more than once 
been presented to the consideration of Congress; 
and all have felt, and still feel, the difficulties at- 
' tending it. ‘The charges of the companies are often 
exorbitant, and yet the establishment of a system 
of railroads through the country—now of recent 
origin, but of indispensable use—has abolished the 
old system of mail transportation on the great 
thoroughfares, and rendered this more rapid ser- 
vice indispensable. Without competition or re- 


advantages added to their locality, than before. 
But it has been also alleged that the whole argu- 
ment, founded on a supposition that the construc- 
| tion of railroads or canals through the public lands 
will increase or hasten their sale, is without foun- 
| dation. Now, the Senator from Kentucky states, 
| that for the last two or three years the quantity 
of lands sold has been increasing, and he cites the 
official returns for the years 1848-49-’50. Ad- 
mitting such to be the fact, (and I do not con- 
trovert it,) it is a direct and positive contradiction 
of the estimate made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
_ury at the last Congress, in which he told us that 
| the lands were disposed of for bounties and other 
grants, sufficient to anticipate the sale for sixteen 
years to come, and that consequently nothing 
| could be expected from that source into the Treas- 
Ory Admit, then, aslight increasein the amount of 
sales, what is his argument? It is that there is n0 





need of any legislation for the purpose of increas- 


| demand their own prices. The provisions of this 
these grants, which were to enrich the State treas- || bill securing the obligation to carry the mail, gives 
ury, and relieve the people from taxation. No || to Congress the right to fix the rate of compensa- 
State in the western country, by such a grant, or tion on the road. A fair remuneration for services | 











price at $1 25 per acre; that at that price they are 
selling fast enough, and that you ought not to do 
anything, nor is anything required, nor indeed can 
avything effectual be done, with the view of 10- 


| 
. . . ¢ | . . . 
striction, the companies become monopolists, and | ing these sales; that you have fixed the minimum 
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ne these sales. Let me ask that Senator to 
+0 i farther into the tables showing the sales of 
‘he public lands, and if, so strong an argument is 
f ‘nded on a slight increase in the sales for the last 
three years, let us see what a longer series of years 


will teach us. We can deduce correct and valu- 
“nle knowledge only by looking at the operation 
abit ws 5 we 2 z — n ‘ 

* the system, from its first institution to the 
4 ns : 


wregent ime. ‘The sales amounted in 1850 to less 
te) one and a half million of acres. There 
were also located in that year, under bounty 
land warrants, & lite more than two millions of 
; Adding to the cash sales the lands entered 
a der warrants for beunties at Government price, 
we have for the amount disposed of a litde over 
«4,000,000. Now let us compare these with the 
tales in former times. In the year 1833 the sales 
amounted to four millions of acres; in 1834 to four 
lions and a half; in 1835 to twelve millions of 


than 


‘res. 


nl ot J 
ainees and in 1836 to no less than nineteen mil- | 
iions. ‘The table of returns show that from 1836, 


the sales gradually fall, through successive years, 
to a minimum, and then gradually rise again. 
Compare the sales of the present time, amounting 
to some four and a half millions, including entries 
under warrants, with the cash sales of 1836, 
amounting to nineteen millions. Instead of a 
vradual increase, there is an enormous falling off in 
the demand for these lands. From a general view 
of the subject, the inference drawn from the ex- 
nerience of the last two or three years would seem 
not to be justified; on the contrary, it will be most 
strikingly developed that the fluctuations in the 
sales, great as they are, depend in a very great 
measure upon the legislation of Congress. It is not 
true that because the price is fixed at $1 25 per acre, 
we can do nothing to increase or retard the sales 
of the lands, or the settlement of the country. The 
legislative action of Congress has always affected 
very materially the annual amount of sales. In 
1835 and 1836 a state of things had grown up un- 
der the influence of legislation, and produced in 
part by other agencies, which increased the sales 
toan enormous extent. A spirit of speculation was 
engendered and sustained. A depreciated currency 
was received in the land offices, and purchases 
were made far beyond the quantity of land re- 
quired for use. The specie circular put an end to 
the speculation, and the sales gradually dimin- 
ished. The history of this matter shows most 
clearly how true it 1s that the legislation of Con- 
gress, even that remotely bearing on the subject, 
always does and always will affect the sales; and 
he who supposes that legislation tending to open 
the wilderness to the ingress of settlements and 
business, and to supply the means of intercommu- 
nication will have no favorable effect upon the ob- 
ject, | humbly conceive is in great error. 

Mr. President, in reporting the bills of this 
character from the Committee on Public Lands, I 
ought to say that it has been the endeavor of that | 
committee to select from the numerous applica- 
tions which were presented, those whose proposed 
routes would secure great public objects—roads 
leading from the navigable waters of one great 
river to those of another, or from the lakes to large 
towns, or important points on the thoroughfares of 
the country, and passing through regions of the 
public domain. And in giving a favorable con- 
sideration to these objects, it was not supposed 
that we were departing from any well-settled prin- 
ciple of the Government; we regarded rather the 
interest of the whole country as indentifie’ with 
that of the States where these lands are situated, and 
that both would be promoted by the proposed 
grant; indeed, that it was due to all parties, to 
legislate on the subject with a spirit of true liber- 
ality. 

The question, Mr. President, to which I have re- 
ferred, however, relates simply to theinterests of the 
General Government. They demand to know 
“what profit will it be to the General Government 
to make grants of the public lands for these pur- 
poses?”? [ have endeavored to show, that at all 
events it can by no possibility be a loss to the 
General Government. ButI go further: In my 
opinion the position taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumwer,]| the other day, that 
there is a duty imposed on the General Government 
to adopt an enlarged view of this subject, and to 
prosecute a system which shall be liberal not only | 
m regard to the settlement of the public domain, |, 





_to the land States. 
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but also towards the States within whose limits the 


public lands are located is perfectly correct. 

It will strike every one that there is a pecu- 
liarity in the relations of the General Government 
The General Government 
holds the title to the entire public domain within 
their limits. ‘The State governments are them- 


, Selves sovereign, except so far as that sovereignity 


is limited by the Constitution of the United States. 
And yet, sir, within the entire limits of these sov- 
ereignties, another power is the holder of the whole 
domain. From this control it is withdrawn by 
the slow process of individual purchases. Sir, in 
every nation in Europe, the King is the primary 
disposer of the soil within the limits ofhis Kingdom, 
and eminent domain is a right always deemed in- 
separable from sovereignty. The power of this 
ownership exercises a control almost unlimited 
over the interests of a country. The right to dis- 
pose of the public domain has always been used 
as an instrument to effect the objects of the sov- 
ereign. Ifthe genius of the Government seeks the 
establishment of arbitrary power, if it would build 
up lordships and vassalage, if it would establish 
classes and ranks with the power of the more 
elevated to oppress those beneath them, all this 
can most effectually be done, as it has been in 
other countries, by the manner of disposing of the 
public domain. In our country no man can doubt 
that the most liberal policy should prevail—a pol- 
icy which should best secure the settlement of the 
country and the freedom and the interests of the 
purchasers. Even in the despotic Governments 
of the Old World much of the illiberal and restric- 
tive policy of former times isdiscarded. Yet here 
there seems In some quarters to be a disposition 
to retain, with an iron grasp, the power which the 
title to the public domain bestows. . 

In respect to this ownership of the unceded lands 
within their borders, the condition of the new 
States is precisely the reverse of that of the old 
States in this Union. Upon the separation of the 
Colonies from Great Britain, the right to all the 
territory within their respective limits was fully 
recognized in the Siates. It is in the new States 
only that the right does not exist. It was never 
denied to Massachusetts, Virginia, or Connecticut. 
The State authorities succeeded to the right of 
eminent domain held by the Crown, and have al- 
ways retained it. All the lands within their limits 
not owned by individuals, became the property 
of the State, by virtue of this right to which I have 
referred. The title of Virginia, of North Caro- 
lina, of Georgia, Connecticut, and of South Caro- 
lina, to the new territories in the west, were held 
by this right, and by no other. 
right derived from the fact that the lands fell within 
their limits, and therefore the Government was the 
owner. The reversed condition of the new States 
in this particular finds no parallel in any of the 
older States of the Union. On the contrary, the 
principle which was recognized in regard to all the 
original States is denied to all the new States, and 


| the title by which the land of the old States, held by 


virtue of this right, was transferred to the Gen- 


| eral Government, is the title under which the 


oublic domain in the new States is now possessed 
os the latter. The territory of the new States—the 
land States as they are called, twelve in number— 
was ceded to the United States at different dates. 
In 1784, Virginia ceded the territory which now 
constitutes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan ,and Wisconsin. 1n1787,South Carolina, 
and in 1802, Georgia, ceded the territory which now 
constitutes the States of Mississippi and Alabama. 
Other States made similar cessions. By these ces- 
sions the United States became the owner of im- 
mense territory. About the time of the formation 
of the Confederation these cessions began to be 
made. They had their origin in an apprehension, 


| which had become extensive, of the undue influ- 


ence which the larger States might have in the Con- 
federation about to be formed. 
Maryland and New Jersey for a time refused to 


| become members of the Confederation; they alleged 


that the large States—Virginia, and some others— 
claiming territory extending across the continent, 
to what was then denominated the South Sea, 
would exercise an irresistible power over the small 
States; that in such a Confederacy the influence 
of the latter—the small States—would be lost, and 
that of the former become supreme. 


It was simply a jl 


Virginia then | 
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embraced—as it would now but for her cession— 
the whole of the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
now comprising five States of the Union. The 
excitement apd agitation growing out of the con- 
troversy, and the spirit of jealousy whick was en- 
gendered, had ‘eet thwarted every effort at 
confederation; and it was not until the cessiens 
were made of their uninhabited territory by the 
great States, that the country was quieted and the 
Confederation safely established. 

In order to show the re lation which eXists be - 
tween the General Government in the administra- 
tion of the public domain, and the States within 
whose limits it lies, | wish to call attention to some 
of the conditions on which this cession was origin 
ally made. 


opinion, secure to the new States the rich 


These conditions, in my humble 





t. and 
impose on the General Government the duty of 
adopting a liberal px icy in the care and disposi- 
tion of these lands. The new States, within whose 
limits they lie, have a right to expect 
cy, as, while it advances the interests of the Gen- 
eral Government, shall secure also the sett 
} prosperity of the State. 


slut h am ™ 


le men 
ana 
In the grant by Virginia, it is stated to be on 
condition that ** the territory so ceded shall be laid 
‘out and formed into States containing a suitable 
‘extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor 
‘more than one hundred and fifty miles square, or 
‘as near thereto as circumstances will admit; and 
‘that the States so formed shall be distinet r pul 
‘lican States, and admitted members of the Fe 
‘eral Union, having the same right of sovereignty, 
‘ freedom, and independence, as the other State 3°? 


The cession made by Georgia required the ter 


ritory ceded to be admitted 
ner, whenever it should have 


habitants. 


as a State,in like map- 
sixty thousand 

The Ordinance of 1787, which provided 
a territorial government for the country ceded by 
Virginia, also provided for the formation of no 
less than three nor more than five States, and fixed 
their boundaries—each to be admitted when it had 
SIXty thousand inhabitants, ** on an equal 

with the original States, in all respects W hatever 
W hat would have been an * equal 


footing 
footing’’ with 
That provision was sufficiently 
comprehensive to carry with it eminent domain, 
and the absolute ownership of the unappropria- 
ted Jand. If the y had been admitted ** on an « qual 
footing’’ with the State of Massachusetts, or any 
other of the old States, most assuredly every foot 
of territory now owned by the United States 
would have been the property of the States within 
which they lie. There would have been no power 
in the General Government to control the dispesi- 
tion of the lands in Ohio, or any other of the States 
formed in the ceded territory, but the title of those 
p Such would have 
been the effect, if the provision which I have cited 
had stood alone in the Ordinance.’ . But there 
was another provision in that instrument, which 
changed entirely that ‘equal footing.”” There 
was a restriction imposed ; and it 1s under that re- 
strictive clause, and subsequent action in accord 
ance with its provisions, that the Federal Goverw 
ment, at this moment, holds and administers the 
public lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. That clause in the Ordinance of 
1787 withheld the title from the States by the ex 
press declaration, that ‘* the Legislatures of these 
‘ districts, or new States, shall never interfere with 
‘the primary disposal of the soil by the United 
‘States in Congress assembled, nor with any regu 
‘lations Congress may find necessary for securing 
‘the title in such soil to the bona fide purchaser.”’ 
And in confirmation of this provision of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, when the new States were admitted 
into the Union, they were required to give their 
assent to a similar restriction upon their “ equal 
footing”’ and equal rights with the original States. 
Their express assent to the restriction is found in 
the compact made with all, or nearly all of the 
new States on their admission into the Union. 

The Constitution of the United States, adopted 
in 1787, provides that ‘* Congress shall have power 
to dispose of, and make all needful rules ond regru- 
lations respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.’’ Some of these 
cessions were made before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and some of them subsequently. 

These provisions show the manner in which 
the United States acquired the right to the land in 
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the new States, and the purpose for which it was | 
ceded. From them we are able to ascertain the 
design of those who participated in the transaction 
at that day, and their anticipated results of the 
cessions. ‘They indicate, also, what was neces- 
sary to be done by the Federal Government on 


tory among conquerors, is a spectacle too often 
exhibited. But never has history presented a more 


when the Federal Government assumed the charge 
of a wilderness domain, under deeds of cession 
which stipulated for future States to be organized 


their part, in order to secure the full fruition of | therein, and deliberately assumed the charge of 
their bewee: What was this great object? Itwas | their growth and prosperity. Never has a more 


not to obtain the benefit of an accession of foreign 
territory; it was notto secure revenues from an 
existing commerce, or the right to levy taxes upon 
rich possessions, or to gain an accession of popu- 
lation then existing. ‘Theeountry wasa wilderness, 
withouteommerce, without wealth ,withoutinhabit- 
ants, seve the savage of the forests. The object of 
this grant is fully and explicitly declared in the pro- 
visions to which [have referred. It wasto build up 
States. It was to enlarge this nation by adding 
Rtate after State to this glorious Confederacy which 
our fathers were about to form.> It was to build 
up a powerful republic upon principles of govern- 
ment which were not then in existence in any 
other respectable nation in the world. It was to 
establish the principles of free government, to in- 
crease the strength of the nation, and to give per- 
manency and vigor to its institutions. Everything 
which was necessary to advance these objects, and 
to build up and organize new States in that great 
valley, and prepare them for admission into the 
Union, was devolved on the Federal Government by 
the Ordinance of 1787, to which I have referred. 
Without keeping in view the ultimate design, 
and adopting a cuvurse of policy commensurate 
with it, the object of the cession would have been 
frustrated. How otherwise was it possible to cur- 
tail the influence of the larger States, through this 
session? How, without building up new States, 
which should become members of the Confederacy 
and bring their influence and their energies to the | 
common stock, was it expected that the weaker 
and smaller States were to secure safety in the 
common councils against the larger and more po- 
tent?) The anxiety of the smaller States on this 
subject is shown as well by the history of the 
times as the express condition of the cession, 
They would commit the care of these new settle- 
ments to no power but the General Government. 
Even the number of States to be found in the ceded 
territory hada maximum anda minimum fixed 
by the first ordinance, and it is curious to see into 
how large a number it was contemplated that the 
region would be divided. The States were to be 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
square. If that provision had been literally carried 
into effect, instead of five States northwest of the 
Ohio, we should have not less than ten, nor more 
than twenty-three; and in the twelve land States, 
at the same ratio, there would be not less than 
twenty-seven, nor more than sixty-one. 

The very fact that this division into States was 
made in advance of setllements, shows that the 
Federal Government was charged with the care 
of the public domain, in the belief that it possessed 
both the power and the disposition to hasten its set- 
tlement and bring new States into the Confederacy. 
Here the Federal Government assumed a most 
important and oe merce duty—the duty of form- 
ing new and independent States. To secure a 
rapid and healthy growth; to form institutions of 
republican government; to foster education and 
promote ee and happiness, required both 
enerry and liberality. The title of King-maker 
has little meaning when compared with that which 
indicates the noble assumption of the General 
Government to raise up free and independent States 
throughout the wilderness of the western world. 
The region embraced within their limits was of- 
fered as a sacrifice by the noble States of Virginia 
and Connecticut, and South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to secure the formation of the Confederation. 
It is now the pledge of the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

History, I believe, can scarcely exhibit 2 more 
interesting incident than this to which I have re- 
ferred. And we should look in vain in the annals | 
of nations for one of similar characteristics. not a single acre of land in the northern peninsula 

Among the despotic Governments, misnamed | was entered, and even now it is penetrated by no 
Holy Alliances, are sometimes found deliberating || public road or other means of communication in- 
on the condition of nations, and decreeing their || land beyond the lake shore. And yet it comprises 
fate. Adversity invites aggression; prosperity | about one third of the State. In the southern 
kindles animosity. To overthrow kingdoms, to || peninsula, within the limits of the settled counties, 
divide or destroy nations and partition their terri- | on the southern border, we have all the ordinary 


noble act been performed than that by which old 
States yielded to the Federal Government the 
region of the rich basin of the Lakes and the 
Mississippi, with the enjoined duty of building 
' up free and independent States within it. States 
in that region, it was required by the deeds of ces- 
sion, should be admitted into the Confederacy. 
The people constitute the State, and not merely 
uninhabited territory; and much was to be done 
before that distant region could become the abode 
of civilization, and expand itself into the propor- 
tions required for that political organization. W hile 
the territorial form of government has existed in 
this portion of the country, the General Govern- 
ment has exercised a liberal policy in the promotion 
of settlements. It has been the custom to make 
roads within the Territories by money appropria- 
tions. Within the last year or two, Minnesota, 
the most recently organized territory in which 
public lands are offered for sale, has received lib- 
eral grants for the purpose of making intercom- 
munications. It seems, however, to be supposed 
that the moment the State within which the un- 


ernment over it is to cease; that the liberal ac- 
uion of the Government, for the promotion of the 


ting community, may justly be abandoned, and | 
that the Gare of every interest which mingles itself 
with the general prosperity of the country de- 
volves upon the State authorities. 

These new States were to be admitted when 
they contained sixty thousand inhabitants each. 
We inquire how the admission of the State into the 
Union can change the duty or the interest of the 
Government, in regard to the policy of settling 
and selling the public domain? States, with thirty- 
five millions of acres, may, on admission into 
the Union, contain sixty thousand inhabitants— 
scarcely enough to constitute the population of a | 
well-settled agricultural county. If, when the 
State is formed and admitted into the Union, the 
‘care of the General Government in promoting 


main in a territorial condition. Almost the en- | 
tire territory within its boundaries is a perfect 
wilderness. You have a little settlement in a 
single corner wherever a stream of water runs and 
navigation can be had. You will finda small set- | 
tlement here and there along the streams or nav- 
igable waters; but the great mass of the State is | 
as much an uninhabited country, and as inacces- | 
sible for purposes of settlement, as when its forests 
were unbroken. 
duty of the General Government is terminated 
| whenever the State is admitted into the Union. 
Maps are sometimes prepared, distinguishing 
| by colors the portions of the new States which 
are settled, and those where the lands are still held 
by Government. If any one will take the trouble 
to examine such a map, he will be surprised at the | 
‘large tracts of land remaining unsold. The dif- | 
ference between this state of things and that of the 
old States, where there are inhabitants on every 


_ abundantfacilities for communication enjoyed,does 
not readily occur to the mind. I might refer, for | 
an example, to the condition of my own State. 

Michigan is composed of two peninsulas. Since | 
my knowledge of the country, which was not | 
many years ago, the settlements were confined to | 
two southern tiers of counties, and the large mass 

of the State was as much a wilderness as when | 
the territorial government was first established 
there. Until within the last two or three years, 


| 
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appropriated land is located, is admitted into the | 
Union, the care and charge of the General Gov- | 


settlement and the convenience of the immira- | 


| square mile, and where roads are already made, and || 





t 


noble spectacle than that which was exhibited | 


sales of the public domain is to cease, it were far |! 
better to defer the State organization and to re- |! 


And yet it is thought that the || 
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| facilities for travel and business belon 
_tled country; but beyond this the grea: \,; 
of the territory is held by the Governmen; ,. 
settled, and a portion of it unsurveyed. ‘},,. 
condition of things exists not only in that Si... 
but in many of the others. Look at Wisp, — 
The settlements there lie chiefly along th. lal 
and on the southern border of the State, whi)..." 
great mass of territory in the interior js 
touched forest. The same condition of things ,, 
| ists in Lowa, the State for whose benefit ti), bi 
isintended. Of an area of some 32,000,199 , 
' acres, 28,000,000 remained, according to 
| prepared in 1849, unsold. In Michigan, with ,, 
area of 35,000,000 of acres, 25,000,000 rema 
unsold. In Missouri, of 43,000,000, the total are, 
23,000,000 are public property. In Florida. ,; 
38,000,000 of acres, 34,000,000 still belone to the 
Government. * 
Now, sir, it is manifest that over the interes, 
of the land States, the General Government, by 
virtue of its connection with the ownership of ), 
soil, has a control almost absolute. The nyo. 
perity of the State is committed to the charge of 
the Federal authorities. Suppose the latter, jis 
regarding the prosperity of the former, and yp. 
dertaking to exercise an arbitrary power over th. 
whole subject, should utterly refuse to make sale; 
of the public lands: would it not embarrass t), 
action of the State government? Would it no 
check the advance of the public weal? Would ; 
not present an impassable barrier to the growt) 
and thrift of the State? Indirect legislation beg. 
ing on this subject even remotely, not unfrequent}y 
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| carries with it an influence which is felt in its 


tarding effects on the settlement of the new States 
The absolute control which is claimed over th 


| public domain lying within the States, is broad 


enough to exclude all interference on the part of 
the latter. The authority of the State is by ; 
made as powerless as that of individuals. Raj 
roads, canals, and other improvements required 
for the use of the public, and which may be 
carried, by the authority of the sovereign Stave, 
upon making compensation, through any private 

roperty, cannot be extended through the public 
fio s. If the continuous line of such an improve- 
ment is intercepted by a forty acre lot belonging 
to the public domain, the power to construct the 
work is terminated. Every year applications are 
made to Congress in such cases for permission | 
cross the public lands by companies whose char- 
ters from the State Legislature already grant « 
full right of location, but which are rendered ine/- 
fectual without permission under the solemn act of 
legislation by the General Government which is 
claimed over the subject. It is a full power it has 
over it. The effect of it is, that although the State 
government has necessarily the careand charge and 
expense of administering the laws over its entire 
territories, yet the power to take the land of th 
United States for any public purpose, is denied, 
even to its sovereign authority. And this claim 
carries with it the power, in the land States, to 
prohibit the most important public works. 

I will refer to an instance, a memorable instance, 
of a conflict between the two jurisdictions in that 
regard. There is at the entrance of Lake Supe- 


| rior—applications for aid both at the present and 


at the past sessions of Congress have given Sena- 


tors to know it—an obstruction between that in- 


by admonition or remonstrance, or an ap 


| work, which has remain 





land sea and the chain of lakes below it. A canal 
half a mile in length, with two locks, would over- 
come the obstruction, and extend a navigation o! 
Some twelve hundred miles in length, to the waters 
of Lake Superior. The State of Michigan loaned 
money to make the improvement, and men, in the 
employment of the State, commenced the work, 
and its early completion was expected. But the 
General Government interfered. That interposi- 
tion was not of a peaceable and quiet ear srt 
eal to 
the civil authorities, but the force of the United 


| States troops was invoked, and the agents and the 


workmen were driven off at the point of the bay- 
onet. The State was compelled to relinquish the 
from that day to the 
present untouched. Although the necessary means 
were obtained, and the work put under contract, 
and its performance commenced, the asserted juris- 
diction of the Federal Government over the soil, 
by virtue of its ownership, interposed and prohib- 
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sed and prevented its completion. Notwithstand- 
wits creatimportance, not tosheState merely but 
ye pauon, the patriotic efforts of the State were 
Jefeated by the power of the General Government. 
This single instance exhibits in a strong light the 
-enera! fac 


“he fact that the Federal Government, through the 


a tie domain, has committed to it an unex- 
ampled 
State Ss. 
There ae ; 
ative to the subject, which is of equal importance. 
1, js the provision so ably remarked upon, a few 
days since, 
achusetts, [Mr. Sumner.) I refer to the power 
-ommitted tothe General Government by the clause 
relative to taxation. This is a positive prohibition 
1 the States, Within whose limits it is located, ever 
) impose a tax on the public lands. 


‘ 
' 


control over the best interests of the land 


is another portion of the stipulations rel- | 


by the honorable Senator from Mas- | 
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: => 
ous in this condition of affairs, let me ask them to || 


| apply the test to their own States. Let me ask |} 


| the Senator from Pennsylvania upon what consid- | 


t which I am endeavoring to present,— |, OV ' 
| of some States are still public domain. 
jations giving to its charge the ownership of || 


The right of taxation, as was well remarked, is a | 
covereizn right, and one which cannot be yielded | 


» except by the express assent of the govern- 
ent of the State in which the lands are located. 
The practical effect of this exemption 1S most op- 
pressive to those States. , In U 
surrounded in part by the public domain, is obliged 


‘The settler in the forest, | 


to pay an assessment on his premises for roads, || 


‘yr schools, and for his proportion of the expenses 
of the Government, while the land of the General 


Government in the same vicinity is exempted | 


fom taxation. The non-resident individual owner 
yays his just proportion of the public burdens, 
where the great land-owner is exempted. True, 
every dollar paid for public purposes by the settler 
inures in no inconsiderable share, to the benefit of 
that proprietor who has the original disposal of the 
land, yet that proprietor alone is exempt from all 
sayments. And no authority exists in the State 
vovernments to compel a just contribution, ac- 
ording to estate, to any of those general or local 
biects for which other land-owners cheerfully sub- 
mit totaxation. If any person will scrutinize the 
estrictions to which 1 have called attention, and 
their consequences, he will not fail to appreciate 
the oppressive burden which they impose on the 
and States. So faras my own State is concerned, 
| would consent to-day to relinquish every acre of 
ind and restore every cent of money received of 
the General Government, on condition that the 
oublic domain should be subject to taxation, and 
the amount accounted for which would have been 
heretofore assessed upon it, if it had been private 
property. 

By the terms of admission of many of the new 
States, a still morearbitrary power, in withholding 
taxation, was reserved. It was provided that the 
purchasers from the General Government should be 
exempt from taxation during a period of five years 
after the purchase. Aye, sir, and that very ex- 
emption remains until this day in the State of 
Missouri; and there is a bill now on your table, 
reported from a committee, to abrogate the invid- 
ous distinction. In the other States where this 
exemption existed, it has remained in full force 
intil within a few years, when it was abolished. 
This provision gave to the United States not only 
exemption from taxes while owner of the soil, but 
enabled them to transfer that exemption to an indi- 
vidual grantee, who could enjoy the benefit of the 
contributions made by his neighbors, without cost 
to himself. 

Many persons here, even, treat this subject as 


‘hough the restrictions mentioned were unimport- | 


ant, and as if the ownership of the public domain 
within the State by the Federal Government, 
fected no interests or rights, but left the States 
in precisely the same condition as though it were 
aeid by individuals. I have endeavored to show 
how different from this supposition is the fact. 
If, as in the old States, the unceded domain within 
their bounds, were in charge of the State author- 
ites, they would have no occasion to come here 
and to solicit the aid contemplated by this bill. The 
proceeds derived from the sales would be more 
than sufficient for every purpose, and the energy 
of the State would soon cover it with people, and 
subject it to taxes. If even by rapid sales it could 
pass into the hands of individuals, and the exemp- 
uon from taxes thus be terminated, it would ren- 
der such aid comparatively unimportant. 


If Senators suppose that there is nothing oner- 


eration his State would consent to relinquish the 
right of taxation and control, by her authorities, || 
over nine tenths of herterritory? Yet nine tenths 
Upon 
what condition would the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis yield up this right of taxation and control || 
over four fifths of his own State? Upon what 
condition would Virginia consent to apply to one 
half the State exemption from taxation, and the 
exclusion of the ordinary jurisdictional power? | 
No consideration would induce assent to such a 
proposition, If Senators will apply the principle 
to their own States, they will appreciate the bur- 
den imposed on others. They will recognize a 
broad distinction between the old and new States. 
They will see that there is imposed on the Fed- 
eral Government, as the great landholder in the 
States, under the conditions already cited, an obli- 
gation to sustain a liberal policy towards these 
States in settling the land, and promoting the gen- 
eral interest. As I before said, the General Govern- 
ment has the power, any moment—to use it would 
be violating every sentiment of justice—to put its 
hand upon every principle of prosperity by which 
these States are now expanding themselves, and 


| becoming, day by day, more and more impor- 


tant. 

I may be told that the powers to which I refer 
will never be used by the General Govern- 
ment, and that there has been and continues to be 
a great liberality exercised on the subject. I do 
not stand here, sir, to doubt or deny. I have the 
utmost confidence in Senators here, and in mem- 
bers in the other House, and in the Executive. I 
know their disposition to do everything which 
they believe to be justly required. But I have 
scarcely ever seen an individual from the Atlantic 
States, who had never been in the western region 
of our country, and who knew nothing of it more 
than he obtained from reading and other ordinary 
sources of information, who could appreciate at 
all the condition of theland States. With his own 
State for a standard, the differences of condition 
escape his attention; or the effects are overlooked 
or misunderstood. Some matters of public in- 
terest may be so presented that he 
their importance. We may present geographical 
facts which show the greatness and importance of 
the States. We may present statistical mform- 
ation, exhibiting their rapid progress, and giving 
a glance at their future destiny. We may point 
to their commerce, their agriculture, their incipient | 
manufactures; but after alj, there remains a diffi- 
culty of obtaining a full realization of the great in- 
terests of those States, which meets us at every step. 
I do not attribute it to any want of liberal feeling. 
On the contrary, I know the anxiety with which, in 
many quarters, knowledge upon these subjects is 
sought, and how highly it 1s appreciated. Sen- 
ators who so kindly give me their attention at 
this moment—and for it they have my heartfelt 
thanks—listen in hopes that something of fact or 
argument may be presented in my imperfect re- 
marks worthy of their consideration. But with 
all their disposition to do justice to us, there is a 
difficulty in appreciating the truecondition and re- 
lations, the prospects and interests, of the land 
States; and a still greater difficulty in realizing 
how all these are interwoven with the great in- 
terests of the nation, and how every act which 
promotes the prosperity of that inamense valley— 
in itself an empire in its broad extent—brings back 
rich returns to the prosperity of the Union. 

A faithful administration of these lands in ref- 
erence to the interests of the States, requires some- 
thing more than fixing the price at alow minimum 
and offering them for sale. Other legislation has 
an important bearing on the sales, and seriously 
affects ‘he settlement of the land States. 

If there were no other public lands without the 
limits of these twelve States offered for sale, or to be 
brought into market; if there were no inducements 
held out by the Federal Government for settlers to | 
flock into other portions of the country, the at- 
tractions of these States to the multitudes who are 
seeking homes in a new country would continue 
to have their legitimate effect, and the great masses 
of immigration would rapidly fill the unsold 
portion of the lands. 
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_ not be actually diminished by all this. 
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But the Government is daily bringing into the 
market elsewhere newer portions of the country. 


| Nearly eight millions of acres were last year 


brought into market. California, Utah, and 
New Mexico, recently acquired, are inviting im- 
migration. Oregon is just opened to settlement. 
Minnesota, as productive a region as can any- 
where be found, offers inducements to the settler 
of no slight attraction. These all turn the tide 
of population from the land States. In Min- 
nesota roads are now being opened under acts of 
Congress, and at the expense of the public Treas- 
ury. In Utah and New Mexico the settler chooses 
his location, and pays nothing for his land. In 
Oregon an act of Congress gives large donations 
of land—from 320 to 640 acres—to every early set- 
tler, and even offers, without cost, to all who will 
emigrate there prior to December, 1853, 160 acres 
of land; or if married, double thet quantity. Cali- 
fornia has attractions that have made that State 
the wonder of the world. The golden harvest 
has allured emigration there with a force never 
known before. As yet the Government has freely 
thrown open the whole expanse of her gold-bear- 
ing territories to every man who would become a 
settler, and the history of the world affords no par- 
allel to the rapidity of the increase of population. 
‘*A nation born inaday.”’ In Minnesota and 
in Oregon larger quantities of land are reserved 
for pablic purposes than in the land States, and 
much greater inducements for immigration are 
afforded. 

Vould it not be astonishing if the acquisitio: 
of these new regions of agricultural and mineral) 
wealth, with free liberty to occupy and possess 
without cost, and proffers of perfect titles to large 
tracts of land to the settler, did not turn the tide of 
emigration? The new field of enterprise now 
opened on the Pacific—a field where commere: 
and the various industrial pursuits offer temptations 
and rewards equaled only by those of her mines, 
presents more than the allurements of fairy-land. 

As might be expected, these inducements turn 
away the tide of immigration from the twelve land 
States. They are already feeling its effects. The 
increased number of immigraats do notswell thesale 
and settlement of the land in those States, in any 
thing like the ratio of the increase of that immi- 
gration. Their own citizens are joining the emi- 
grants by thousands. The old States are also 
pouring their population inte the great tide which 
flows towards the new Territories and the Pacific. 
The great inducements there, are drawing away 
the thousands who otherwise would become 
zens of these States. 

And what is now proposed by those who object 
to the grant provided for in the bill? Why, if I 
do not misunderstand it, they propose to withhold 
all aid for the settlement and sale of land in these 
States, and to do nothing to bring those lands into 
market, or to secure the advantages which render 
them accessible, and a settlement upon them de- 
sirable; to discharge the Federal Government, 
henceforth, of all care over the interest of the set- 
tlers upon them, and ofall! obligation to the States 
in which they lie. 

If this same policy now proposed to be adopted 
were pursued in the new region of country, there 
would be less cause of complaint; but while this 
is otherwise there, the settlement of the States 
must be retarded. 

I know the wonderful increase of late years of the 
tide of immigration; I know that the annual sales 
of the public lands in the twelve land States may 
But what 
without these attractions elsewhere would be the 
state of the case? This great and increasing vol- 
ume of immigration from foreign lands, and from 
older parts of our own country, would flow in a 
continuous current, and rapidly fill up the vacant 
territory of the land States. They would then 
have no occasion to solicit aid. 

We do not complain of this great liberelity to 
settlers and emigrants in new T erritories and Siates, 
but we do say that while Government is thus offer- 
ing inducements and advantages’ there, the older 
of the new States should not be forgotten. The 
ordinary means of access to the public lands in 
the States should not be withheld. If to these 
fascinations elsewhere, the Government adopt the 


cill- 


potey of withholding here all the facilites required 


or sale and for settlement of their lands, a most 
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serious impediment will be placed in the way of || fore us proposes to make a grant of land for the 
| construction of a railroad across the State of lowa. 


the prosperity of the States. . 


The settlement of all these new countries com- | 


mences on the water courses, along the borders of 
the rivers and the lakes. Then come territorial 
roads, and population flocks along their line into 
the interior. 
in proportion as avenues for intercommunication 
are made. And when theowner of immense tracts 
of wilderness country ceases to bear his share of 
the expense, and to add his aid to that of the set- 
tler in his neighborhood in advancing such facili- 
ties, the inducements elsewhere will turn the tide 
of emigration into another channel. 

it seems to be supposed that great liberality—a 
liberality amounting almost to prodigality—has 
been exercised towards the land States, in the 
grants to and expenditures heretofore made in 
them by the General Government. 

Having regard tothe immense extent of the pub- 
lic domain, the great interests connected with it, 
and the object for which it was ceded, I cannot see 
this profuse liberality of which gentlemen speak. 
Individuals sometimes talk on this subject as 
though they were ashamed of the former liber- 
ality of the Government; as though they regarded 
it an extravagant expenditure and an unjustifiable 
squandering of property, which should bring a 
blush on the cheek of those to whom its adminis- 
tration was committed. I cannot concur in this 
view of the matter; and I wish for a moment to 
call attention to the extent of those grants. 


And that population advances just | 


| This percentage gives to each of the land States 


en 7 7 | 
Phe grants for school purposes have been liberal; 
and I shall not stop, in this part of my remarks, | 


to discuss any question in relation to it. 

The grant of swamp lands was referred to the 
other day by my friend from Kentuexy, [Mr. 
Unperwoop;] but I do not think it justly exposed 
to the animadversions which he was inclined to 
pass upon it. Since | have been a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, applications have 
been presented from counties, and even from 
towns, in different portions of the country, urging 
the Government to enter into a system of drain- 


age, and to reclaim lands of this character within | 
their limits—lands alleged not only to be unpro- | 


ductive to the United States and unsaleable, but to 
cause the country about them to beunhealthy, and 
to obstruct the settlement of the vicinage. The 
question at once presented itself to the committee, 


whether the Federal Government could undertake, | 


in designated townships scattered over this wide 
domain, to provide and carry into effect a system 
of drainage for their wetlands? Can that author- 
ity properly, and with a due regard to economy, 
appoint and employ agents for that purpose? Can 
a general system of reclaiming these lands by 
drainage, by embankments, or other means in use 
for that purpose, be successfully carried out by 
Government? If, under such a system, every 
acre of land thus reclaimed should be made worth 
S5 instead of $1 25, its present price, would 


; land and money to the twelve land States would 


it be profitable to the Government to undertake | 


the system? Does not every man know that the 
ugency required to execute such a work would 
cost more than the lands would bring, even at $5 
per acre? It was also known that these tracts of 
swamp lands prevented the settlement of the coun- 
try, and therefore the inhabitants desired the Gov- 
ernment to do what an individual would do if he 
owned the lands. In the present state the lands 
were worthless to the Government, and to attempt 
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We can, perhaps, realize more fully the extent and 
value of these grants by exhibiting the results on 
the supposition that the total amount is expended || 
in improvements of that charaeter. 

I should here observe that the great grant 
spoken of by the Senator from Kentucky of five 
hundred thousand acres to each State in 1841, and 
included in my estimate, was not a new grant of 
that quantity to each of these States. It was an 
attempt to equalize the grants to the States. With 
the exception of Indiana and Illinois, it embraces 
all the lands previously granted to them. So that 
instead of receiving 500,000 acres each, under the | 
act of 1841, they have only received under it a 
quantity which, with the previous appropriations 
of that kind, would make a total of 500,000 acres. 
Illinois and Indiana had received much more than 
that qantity in previous grants, and therefore took | 
nothing under the act. || 

The whole quantity of land granted for internal | 
improvements in all of the land States gives an 
average to each of 958,366 acres; which at the 
Government price would amount in value to 
$1,197,932. These States received also five per 
cent. upon the sales of the public lands within 
their limits, amounting to a total of $3,898,787. 


an average of $324,899. T'wo appropriations 
have been made for roads—one in Mississippi and 
one in Alabama, The sum expended in construct- | 
ing these roads amounted to $44,000, or an average 
to each State of $3,666. While these two roads | 
were constructed in the new States, appropriations | 
were made and expended for roads in. Maine, | 
Georgia, and Tennessee, to the amount of $164,303. 
Then comes the appropriations for the Cumber- 
land road. This road, however, penetrates no 
further than the State of Illinois, and was not 
confined to the land States. It extended through 
portionsof Virginia, Maryland, and oe ee 
And in its construction about one third of the 
appropriation was applied in these three States, 
and two thirds in the new States. ‘The total amount | 
from all sources gives as the amount in money 
and land received for this purpose in each of the | 
land States, $1,857,231. It should be further re- | 
marked, that not only was the Cumberland road 
charged upon the funds reserved to the States on | 
the sales of the public lands, but those funds were | 
applied to its construction as well in the old States 
as the new. Of the five per cent. on the receipt 
from these sales, two per cent. was expressly ap- || 
propriated for making that part of the road which 
was located in the old States. Thus saddling the | 
expense of the construction of the road in the old | 
States upon the percentage reserved on the sales 
of the lands in the new States. 

The total amount of all the appropriations in 





be sufficient to make seven hundred and forty-four 
miles of railroad, giving on an average some sixty- 
two miles of railroad to each of these States. | 





| But Illinois and Indiana have received, as I before | 


remarked, a much larger proportion than any of | 
the other new States. If we average the receipts 
of the other ten of these States, they are found 


| sufficient to construct only thirty-four miles of | 


to reclaim them would cost more than their sale | 


would restore to the Treasury. The committee 
reported against such applications, and the Senate 
sustained the report. I was thought both policy 
on the part of the General Government and jus- 
tice to the States in which they lie, to make the 
cession; and under these circumstances the bill 
was passed. 

In making out a statement of grants of lands to 
the States for purposes of internal improvements, 
I believe I should not differ very much from the 
statistics presented by the Senator from Kentucky. 


railroad in each of these immensely large States. 
If any one accustomed to look at the subject of ! 
the expense for improvements of this kind should 
be told that in States which contain thirty-five 
thousand, or forty thousand, or fifty thousand, or 


| sixty thousand square miles, enough had been ap- 


1 wish, however, for the purpose of making a few || 
comparisons, to refer to the grants and expendi- || 


tures for that purpose, and to call the attention of | 


the Senate to some of the figures: The quantity 
of land granted for internal improvement purposes 
to the land States, including the alternate sec- 
tions recently granted for the Illinois and Mobile 
Railroad, is 11,500,395 acres. The bill now be- 


| 
i] 
| 


propriated to construct thirty-four miles of rail- 
road, he would consider it no great matter for 
boasting. Compare this result with what has 
been done in the old States by individual enter- 
prise. No State that has only that extent of railroad, 
none even of the smallest size, would be consid- 
ered as having even entered on the work of inter- 
nal improvements, with only thirty-four miles of | 
road; and yet this is all that has been done by the 
Government in the great western States. I make | 
the reduction to that criterion, that we may see | 


more distinctly how much, in the way of internal | 
| improvements, has been bestowed. 


ere, then, is the work of the great land pro- | 
prietor—the owner of three hundred and_ ninety- i 
two millions of acres—whose liberality is trum- | 
peted as great beyond example. For fifty years | 


j 
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| bounties and buil 


| hundred and forty-four miles of railroad, 
|, this time, some two hundred and sixty mij] 


therein. An immense work of subduing 
| est has been progressing, and the wildery 


| gulf. And during this time, after deducting ,) 


| the public domain, which has been sold, a ye 


| to promote settlements. 


[Feb. 3 


ee ee and 4, 
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poate on ae - . 
and more this —— has been dispensing | 
g up his sovereign Stato» = 
In the half century donations of land and mon, 
for internal communication have been given jn ,) y 


great region, equal to the building of some seven 


During 
1Ons of 
f land 
the for. 


ess hy 
© ene . nag 
been made the abode of civilization, wealth, and 


money have been received from the sales ¢ 


| prosperity. More than seven millions of peop), 


now inhabit those States, extending Civilization 
and the arts from the great lakes to the Mexicay 


expense of purchase, survey, and management of 


roceed of more than sixty millions of dollars has 

een received by the General Government, or adj. 
ing the value at the minimum price of the lang 
used by Government for private purposes, son), 
seventy-five millions of dollars. And yet thes 
appropriations, made for building up and improy. 
ing this whole country during the last fifty years 
amount only to enough to construct some thirty. 


| four, or, at most, sixty-two, miles of railroad jy 


each State. With all the disadvantages unde, 


| which the individual settlers labor in these ney 
| and as yet sparsely settled States, they have y- 
' complished, without aid, a work worthy of nov. 
| Alabama and Mississippi and Louisiana and |). 


diana and Illinois, have each of them more raj. 
roads, constructed by private enterprise, than could 
be built with all the appropriations of land and 
money for internal improvements of all kinds 
heretofore granted to them. Michigan has mor 
than five times, and Ohio more than six times as 
much. The twelve States have eleven hundred 


| and fifty-six miles. ‘These are the results of pri. 
| vate enterprise. While the owner of every eighty 
, acre lot deems his interest promoted, and gladly 


contributes his mite for works of great public in- 
portance—knowing that his property is advanced 
thereby in value, and the interest of the great Re- 
public promoted—it seems to be thought that the 
great proprietor should do nothing. 

In all new countries grants of uncultivated lands 
have been liberal, and usually made with a view 
Nominal prices only 
have been asked, and conditions of settlement 


| usually imposed. The building of a mill or the 


making of a road was often a chief consideration. 


| Large portions of country were frequently given 


away to promote settlement. In none of the ori- 
ginal States have the lands belonging to the States 
been sold at so high a price, or with so little pro- 
portional expenditure in opening them for sale, as 


| those held by the Government of the United 
| States. 


The State of Maine has within her borders a 


i large extent of territory of unceded lands man- 
aged by the State. al 
; interest there. Maine has for years administered 


Massachusetts has also an 


her lands on the most liberal policy. The agri- 
cultural lands are sold at a mere nominal price, 
and liberal grants are made from the treasury 
every year for roads through her domain. Texas 
owns Immense tracts of land, and no man dreams 
of anything but the most liberal policy to advance 
its settlement and cultivation. ; 

One of the great objects designed by the ces- 
sions of the public domain to the United States 
was, I have already said, to build up new States, 
and to enlarge and strengthen our common couwl- 
try. We are in danger of overlooking the im- 

ortance to our nation, and to all the members of 
it, of this great object. Already the advantages 
thus derived from the expansion of our country 
are incalculable. 

Let the Atlantic States say whether they have 
received no benefit from the settlement and pros- 
perity of the West. Let Eastern manufacturers 
say if they have gained nothing from the profit- 
able traffic with the West. Let the sea-ports of the 
Atlantic declare if the immense trade with the 
West has poured no treasures into their coffers. 

These twelve States have brought no ordinary 
offering to the altar of our common country. 
They exhibit an annual production of 45,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 295,000,000 bushels of corn, 
30,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 535,000,000 pounds 
of cotton, 20,000,000 pounds of wool, 28,000,000 
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tons of hempy, « 


all of these articles the twelve 
it 


—= SS 
21,000,000 pounds of sugar. In || 
States not only || 
rival in amount all the other States in the aggre- 
ive 


but in many of them are almost the exclu- | 


erate e . 
sive producers. The inhabitants of these States 
coe aid their share of the public burdens. 


They have added their strength to the Army and | 


the Navy. They have contributed their force to 
ae impetus which in little more than half a cen- 
wit 


tury has pushed on the national growth from | 


infancy to its present magnitude and strength. — 

The great feature that marks the history of this 
nation is its unexampled growth. The great 
characteristic which marks the century will be 
found hereafter m the historic page to be the 
vapid inerease of this United Nation in all that 
constitules national greatness, 


And whoever | 


analyzes this growth will find one of its most | 


important elements doing its work in the basin 
of the Mississippi and the Lakes, and adding 
there State after State to the Union, 

If once again, shrmking away from our pres- 
ent bread extensions and noble proportions, we 
faney the nation compressed within its original 
limits, and again transformed to the dwarfage of 
the days of the Revolution, we should realize to 
some extent the value of our national growth, 

For the promotion of this growth the care of 
the unsettled lands was committed to the General 
Government, 
they had found it necessary to use every acre of 
the domain to settle it and build up States, it 
would have been faithfully administered. It would 
have been a small price to pay for the advantages 


ot 


If, in advancing the great object, | 


‘ * t ° 
accruing to the Confederacy, in which every mem- | 


ber participates. For the purpose of administering 
that great trust their power over it is -unlimited. 
Whatever is needed to promote the sales—what- 
ever is advisable to be d 

to bring it into market, or to induce settlers to 
come upon it, or to foster the prosperity of the 


one in connection with it | 


community upon and about it with the view to | 


the sales and settlement, they have full power to 
perform. A policy which should appropriate a 
portion of it in securing these objects, would be 
approved on every principle. The right given to 


dispose of it withopt defining the manner, necessa- | 


rily implies this; and the clearly-defined objects 
and conditions of the grants to which I have be- 


fore alluded, impose this, in a case where inter- | 


est would prompt it, asa duty. All net proceeds 
after such faithful administration of the funds 
must go then to the Treasury of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


This principle was adopted from the beginning. | 


State-houses, jails, court-houses, and roads, have 
been built from the public Treasury in the Terri- 
tories, under the constitutional power giving the 


charge of the ‘‘territory and other property ”’ to | 


the General Government. And all the grants for 
schools and universities, and other public pur- 
poses, have been made under the authority requir- 
ing a faithful administration of this trust. To 
deny the authority would be to repudiate every 
act of the Government connected with this subject 
from the first. A construction denying this pow- 
er at the beginning would have defeated every 


object of the grant. It would have left the domain | 
a wilderness, and instead of enlarging our Con- | 


federation by the addition of new States, would 
have restricted it to the Old Thirteen. 

But this more liberal policy has received the 
sanction of every administration of the Govern- 





ment and of every party. Lt has had the approval | 


of the voice of public opinion, and it is sanctioned | 


by that best of all tests—complete success in its | 


results. There is no question, then, of the power 
to devote the land to the uses contemplated by the 
bill. The right is founded on a principle entirely 
distinct from that involved in the question of in- 
ternal improvements in the States where the Gov- 
ernment Sins no special interests to be subserved. 
Nor should a spirit of jealousy, lest the State 
where such grants may be made should receive 
more immediate benefit from them than the more 
remote, be indulged. From the organization of the 
States, this must often necessarily be so in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 


When we have been told of the lands granted for | 
mprovements in the new States, as though these | 


States alone received benefits from the hands of the || The Senator from Kentucky ; ’ 
Government, we cannot fail to turn to other ex- || has proposed an amendment to the bill, which calls _ 
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petiaves of the Government, in which the West 
ave scarcely participated. Ifroadsand canals have 
been made in the West, the East also has had ex- 
penditures for the same purpose. The enormous 
expenditures for the Navy, the large advances of 
money for steam vessels and the steam-mail ser- 
vice, the great expenditures for the coast survey, 
and in the construction of dry docks, have afforded 
immediate benefit to the States of the Adantic, and 
little or none directly to the Western. An object 
of great national importance is none the less so to 
my mind, because some incidental or immediate 
advantages may be derived from it by one State 
which are not extended to all. This is often ne- 
cessarily so. We should glory in everything 
which promotes our common prosperity. We 
should look at the Union as a whole; always 
remembering, that although the stars which com- 
pose that Union are separate, yet they form but a 
single galaxy, and the glory of that galaxy is one 
and indivisible. 

I do not know, sir, what may be the action of 
this Congress on the general subject of the public 
lands, 
ject of agitation. 

Many areseeking forachange, as ifthey werecer- 
tain thatsomething better might be found, practical 
in its operations, which should secure the public in- 
terest, and extend broader benefits to individuals. 


They have become unfortunately the sub- ‘ 


For my own part, on a careful examination of the | 


present system and its operation, I can but regard 
it as a noble result of human wisdom—one which 
has promoted the growth of our country, and fos- 
‘ved its true interests. I donot say that modifica- 
tions of it will never be required, nor the varying 
exigencies of the country will not demand from 
time to time new provisions. W henever changes 
shall be required iy the common interest, I will 
most cheerfully give them my support. But that 
system, in its main features, has so successfully 
promoted the growth and prosperity of the coun- 
try—so advanced and guarded the interests of the 
new States and the old, that we should be careful 


, to avoid all rough assaults upon it. 


[ regard, as a part of that well-tried system, a 


| liberal spirit on the part of Congress in adminis- 


tering that domain in the new States. If you 
once renounce that liberality, and declare that 
the public domain is not to be thus adminis- 
tered; that hereafter no aid is to be rendered to 


| the settlement of the public gomain in the new 


| have it—is a doomed system. 


| the trust and care of this great domain. 


States; nothing to be granted for communication 
to or through the lands; and no inducements 
to settlers to come upon them; in a word, that 


the policy of the Government is to be entirely | 


changed, [ am certain that the land system—with 
all its merits, or with all its defects, as some will 
But I trust no such 


result will follow. If, however, the system is to 


be relinquished and its principles abandoned, then | 


I shall look to another power to which to commit 
In my 
humble opinion, if it is taken from the power of 
the General Government, it can be intrusted no- 
where but to the State authorities; and I should 
by no means despair, if the present system were 
relinquished, of conferring the title of this domain 
within their limits on the governments of each of 
the States, under such restrictions, and upon such 


' conditions as would secure the interest of the Gen- 


| settlement of the States on the other. 
| discuss that question at the present time. 


eral Government on the one hand, and promote the 
jut [ will not 
It may 


be hereafter presented in a different form. I[t will 


then be time enough to discuss it. 

And now, Mr. President, I have referred, as far 
as I desire, to the general features of the subject 
before us. I shall vote for the appropriation as 
contained in the original bill. Other bills of a 
similar character have been reported by the com- 
mittee, and I shall vote for these also, upon the 
principle to which I have referred. It is due to 
all that the Government—the great land-owner 
within those States—should administer the fund 
on just and liberal principles, and such as will pro- 
mote the sale and settlenrent of these lands, and 
advance the common interests of the country. 

Iturn now, Mr. President, to another subject, 
which has been presented to our consideration 
since this bill was reported from the committee. 
[Mr. Unperwoop] 
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for some consideration, inasmuch as it presents 
new principles of great importance in their prac- 
tical operation. This amendment proposes a dis- 
tribution of the public lands among the old States 
of the Union. It embraces seventeen of the States, 
leaving out the twelve land States, and excluding 
also California and Texas, and distributes the land 
among these seventeen States in the following man- 
ner; that is to say: 

To the State of Maine. .........583,040 acres: 

To the State of New Hampshire .317,760 acres; 

To the State of Vermont 313,920 acres: 


ee ee 


To the State of Massachusetts. . .994,240 acres; 
To the State of Rhode Island. ...147,520 acres: 
To the State of Connecticut. .. ..370.560 acres: 
To the State of New York... . .3,097,280 acres; 
To the State of New Jersey... ..489,980 acres: 
To the State of Pennsylvania. .2,311,680 acres: 
To the State of Delaware. .......90.560 acres: 
To the State of Maryland. .... ..546,880 acres; 
To the State of Virginia. .....1,231,680 acres: 
To the State of North Carolina. .753.280 acres: 
To the State of South Carolina. .514,240 acres: 
Te the State of Georgia... .......753.280 acres: 


To the State of Tennessee......906,560 acres: 

To the State of Kentucky..... . .897,920 acres. 

These lands, by the amendment now proposed, 
are to be used for purposes of internal improve- 
ment or of education, within the several States, as 
the Legislatures thereof shall direct. 

Once before this, Mr. President, a proposition 


‘ was made in Congress to divide the proceeds of the 


public lands, and to distribute them into the ireas- 
uries of the several States of the Union. Never 
before, however, has it been proposed to arrest the 
sales of these public lands, and apportion the do- 
main in acres to the several States. That propo- 
sition for the first time, so far at least as | am in- 
formed, is presented to the Senate in the amendment 
beforeus. 

If I understand correctly the argument of the 
Senator, in support of his amendment, he places 
the right of the States mentioned in the amend- 
ment to the Janda, on the basis of grants for simi 
lar purposes heretofore made to the new States. 
He alleges that those grants have been enormovs, 
and therefore claims, as a matter of right, that the 
old States should receive lands in the proportien 
designated. The distribution is not urged on any 
merits of its own, as a measure of right or of pub- 
lic policy, but simply on the principle of compari- 
son, between the benefits received by the old States 
and those received by the new. He does not ex- 
pect these States to be made equal to the new in 
such grants, but modestly asks a liftle, a am 
proportion, in comparison to what the new States 
have received for the same objects. I believe, 
however, sir, that it will be found upon examina- 
tion that this small proportion for which the Senator 
asks, is ‘a much larger proportion than the new 
States have received. 

It is manifest, from the history of this coun- 
try, that if @ proposition was made now for the 
Federal Government to enter upon a_ general 
system of internal improvements, for local objects, 
such as is contemplated by this amendment, 
within the old States of the Union, that propesi- 
tion would receive but little sanction from any 
portion of this country. It would receive little 
countenance in Congress, and still less in the gen- 
eral feelings of the community. That question 
has been discussed heretofore, long and ably dis- 
cussed, and so far as public opinion on the sul jer f 


| is concerned, may be considered as finally decided. 


But, sir, the proposition which is embraced in this 
amendment, is substantially the same thing, only 
in a more objectionable shape. It is precisely 
identical in its fundamental principles. To use 
land instead of money obviates no objection. 

If an undisguised general system of internal im- 

rovements in the several States were undertaken 
en the Federal Government, the works on which 
the expenditure should be had would be desig- 
nated, Their cost would be ascertained—their 
importance to the public decided upon—the man- 
ner of construction fixed, and agents, under the 
direction of and responsible to the Government, 
would he appointed to superintend them. But 
in this proposition to amend, the matter is com- 
mitted entirely to other hands than those of the 
government which makes the appropriation. It 
is committed to the Legislatures of. the several 
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States. They will have the power to designate 
the locality and the character of the work to be 
undertaken-——the manner of constructing it, and 
the extent of the expenditures. They are not to 
be confined in their appiication of the lands granted 
to works of satan improvement, which are of 
public importance, but may appropriate it to ob- 
jects of mere local or private interest. All is com- 
mitted to the discretion of the seventeen Legisla- | 
tures, who render no account of the expenditures, 
and are subject to no responsibility. If, then, the 
principle were admitted here that it was proper to 
make appropriations of either money or land | 
proposed by this amendment, there would siill be 
the objection, that the government divests itself 
of all the care and charge in the designation and 
prosecution of the work, which is indispensable | 
to a faithful administration of the public means. | 
But, sir, the Senator from Kentucky alleges that | 
his amendment is founded upon principles of 
equality. 

t love that word “equality ’’ as much as any 
man, and in all matters of grants from the Gen- 


Grant of Lanils to lowa—Mr. 


eral Government, will ask nothing for the new © 


States that I would not yield to the old. If I did 
not believe that these grants were sustained upon 
just principles, in themselves considered, | would 
not advocate them here. But, sir, assuming the 
ground which the Senator has taken—the ground 
of ‘equality’’—what should be the criterion by 
which to determine here the equal rights of the 
States, if the public domain is to be portioned out? | 


If lands have been granted to the new States, it || 


by no means follows that on principles of ‘‘equal- | 
ity’? the same quantity, or any quantity, should | 
be given to the old States. The circumstances | 
should be the same, and the objects to be accom- 
plished identical, before one could be justified by 
the other. 

The States to which it is proposed by the amend- | 
ment to give these lands are now the old States of 
the Union. They have passed through their in- | 
taney and are no longer in need of that kind of aid 
which the early settlements require. These grants 
are to be given for purposes of internal improvement | 
within the States; but these seventeen States are, 


you intersect public lands? Where can you ex- 


|| this distribution is to be graduated. 


io a greater or less extent, provided with these || 


very improvements which the Western States are 
now struggling to obtain. Itis not even suggested 
that there is a want of such improvements which | 
the Government ought tosupply. Great as some | 
regard the grants to the new States for this pur- 
pose, they are not sufficient to give a tithe of the 
advantages to them that the States named in the 
amendment now enjoy. If 1t were proposed to dis- 
tribute money in order to make necessary public im- | 
srovements in the several States, it would at once 
is admitted that the condition of each State in ref- 
erence to the object of the grant must determine 
the amount required within its limits; and the ab- 
surdity of giving to the small States well supplied 
with all the means of intercommunication and sup- 
porting a dense population, the same—or, as in 
the case before us—a larger amount than to larger, 
less populous, yet more productive States, would 
be apparent to all. This, however, is not the cri- 
terion which it is proposed to apply in distributing 
the land here portioned out to these various States. 
The distribution is made according to the popula- | 
tion. Now, sir, the grants of land to the new 
States were made upon precisely the opposite rule 
from that which is adopted in the omanbanns. It 
has not been done on the basis of population, but 
rather that of the want of population. They were . 
ziven only where they were few or no inhabitants 
in the country without advantages of roads, canals, 
churches, or schools. 

When the sixteenth section in each township of 
land was reserved for school purposes, in ninety- 
nine townships oxt of a hundred the foot of a white 
man had never p: essed the soil. They were scat- 
tered through the unbroken wilderness, many of 
them hundreds of r4les from any settlement. They 
were in a region w!rere danger from the savage foe 
put at peril the life of every immigrant. ‘The pa- 
triotic men of those days judged wisely that the 
spirit of the age, and the unconquerable love of our 
people for education, demanded that provision 
should be made for that great cause in the new | 
region. Settlers were invited by it who otherwise | 
would never have relinquished the advan 


of a || 


| miles square, while the grants to the feemmer-equal 


| six miles square, while Rhode Island has, under 
this bill, for the same extent of territory, 4,428 


_ In others of them three fourths are yet held by the 
a 
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the new. It proved a powerful incentive, and has sir, “7 


helped to advance the interests of the country and 
to turn the waste into populous States. Whereis 
the parallel between the grants for this purpose to 
the new States, and the proposed grants at the 
presenttimetotheold? Where within their limits 
is there public domain to be settled—where an 
Indian foe to be resisted? Where is immigration 
demanded by a principle of great public policy— 
and, above all, where is the spot that there are not 
both the means of education and the advantages of 
its institutions ? 

No one can fail to see the palpable difference 
between a grant of a fraction of a township in the 
midst of a far-off wilderness, as an inducement to 
settlement and for the aid of education where no 
other recourse for the purpose can be had, and the 
free gift of property belonging to the United States, 
to a State now enjoying all these advantages at 
their door and no peril incurred, no sacrifices ren- 
dered, no services performed, for which it can be 
considered a consideration. 

The principles laying at the foundation of the | 
grants now proposed to the new States is, that the 
road intersects public lands in market seeking a 
purchaser; and the bill grants nothing except 
where such land is intersected. Where in Massa- 
chusetts, or Kentucky, or South Carolina, will 


pedite sales by making a road ora canal? “Where 
can you obtain remuneration to the Treasury by 
increasing the price of adjoining sections? 

Heartily approving the wise policy of these early 
rants inthe West, whenever a case similar in its 
circumstances shall be presented, I will go for the 
most liberal policy. It has hitherto returned an 
hundredfold to the donor. But I cannot assent 
to the idea that any reason is found in the action 
of Government on that subject, for making a dis- 
tribution of lands among the States named in the 
amendment. 

But weare told that equality is sought by the pro- 
posed grants—not that they are sufficient to make 
the old States equal to the new, but a distant ap- 
proximation to it. Population is the rule by which 
° Let us com- 
pare the grants proposed to be made to the States | 
mentioned in this amendment, with the land re- |! 
ceived for education in some of the land States. 

Vermont and Wisconsin are not far from equal 
in population. In.the former State the grant 
would equal 1,404 acres to every township of six |! 


only 684 acres to the township. Latecr 

Connecticut and Michigan are not very unequal | 
in their population. The former State would re- || 
ceive 2,950 acres to every township, while Michi- | 
gan has only 720 acres. 

New Hampshire would receive under it, for | 
every township of six miles square 1,404 acres; 
Kentucky, 864; Virginia and Tennessee, 720; Del- 
aware, 1,512; New Jersey, 2,556; New York, | 
2,412; Rhode Island, 4,428 acres. 

Turning now to the new States, we find grants 
of only 640 acres for schools in each township of 


acres; New York, 2,412; New Jersey, 2,556. I 
have omitted the grant of seventy-two sections to 
each of the States for university purposes, because 
it is so small as to make but an inconsiderable | 
fractional addition to the quantity I have named. | 

If it be cor.tended that population, and not terri- 
torial extent should be the measure of distribution, 
I reply that the latter is the measure by which the | 
grants are made to the new States, and the same 
rule should apply to both. 

But this distribution would be unequal in an- 
other respect. The sixteenth section granted for 
schools, is located at the centre of each of the 
townships, and never finds a sale until the town- | 
ship begins to settle. 

No. man goes one, or three, or five hundred miles 
into a wilderness to select the sixteenth section, 
when he makes a purchase for settlement. “No, 
sir. It is well known, that in some of the States 
nine tenths of the whole pub.ic domain is unsold. |! 


Government. We can, therefore, see how 


rge | 


| proportion of these sixteenth sections must re- || 


main without a purchaser for years to come, and |, 


| with exorbitant prices. The most valuable 
| saleable Jands in the country would be secyp 
| under this grant, and could be at once conver: 


| they now have. 
| souri equal in this respect with those of Massa- 


_ by the Senator from Kentucky. 


' ons. 


_[Feb. 3 andy 


Senarr. 


rant contemplated by this amendmen: . 
upon a different principle. It does not confine : 
beneficiary to a single section in a place, an, ~ 
ter them throughout the wilderness at a distane 
of six miles apart not selected, but desionat . 
without examination, in the new States, but ae 
ables him to select the choice land in a!) the lana 
States, or the Territories where land dthen 
established. It will, if carried into effect, way 
draw from the United States, as a means of po, 
enue, the property now sought for settlemen 
accumulate large quantities of lands in the »,,’ 
session of the States, and enable the latter +, ean 
the Government in its sale, and oppress the se),, 


and 


Ls 


° : 3 , 
at high prices into money. It would not be to, 


high an estimate to say, that the land secure 
under this privilege would be equal in yalye ,, 


| twice or three times the quantity located ike 4, 


school lands in the new States. 

It is perfectly manifest, that any distrilytio, 
made upon the ratio of the present populatio, 
would be an entirely unequal distribution, Ty, 
new States are capable of supporting as larze, 
population as the old States, and it is cenerally 
considered they will sustain a larger populatioy 
and they are now increasing in population w 
much greater rapidity than the old States o 
Union. 

Now, sir, if the distribution proposed by thy 
amendment should be made, let us see what equal. 
ity would require that we should do for the ney 
States, in order to make them equal with the ol 
States under this distribution. "baking for a tri 
terion the population which will exist in these 
States when they shall have the same amount of 
population to each square mile which is now, x. 
cording to the reports of the census, to be found 






| in the old States; to furnish the inhabitants of Ip. 
| diana with the same pro rata means of educatio) 
| as New Hampshire, under this bill, would require 


1,318,551 acres, instead of 696,397 acres which 
To make the inhabitants of Mis. 


chusetts, would require 9,231,060 acres. Their 
present grant is only 1,245,219 acres. This would 


_ give to Missouri nearly nine times as much as has 
| been already accorde 


to her under the action of 
Congress, so liberal as to have elicited censure. 
Such would be the result in the application of the 
Senator’s rule of equality to the new States when 
their population shall have acquired the same 
density as in the old States. 

But under the terms of theamendment, the lands 


| granted may be used for purposes of internal im- 


wrovement as well as for purposes of education. 
shall not cavil about the figures which are used 
According to his 
statement the twelve land States have received. 


| and are about to receive, 13,752,000 acres of Jand; 
' and this is held to justify an appropriation of over 


fourteen millions to the old States. Fourteen mi- 
lions of acres to the old States are required to 
give them an equality with the new States, with 
grants both past and prospective, of thirteen mil- 
The twelve land States have an area of 
160,000 square miles more than the aggregate area 


| of the seventeen States named in the amendment: 


yet the latter are to receive a larger grant than the 
former. 

If we compare some of the individual States in 
the new and the old portions of the country, in 
reference to the grants made and proposed to be 


| made to them, we shall have a more striking con- 


trast than when they are regarded in the aggre- 
gate. The grant proposed by the amendment, to 
the State of Rhode Island, for instance, would be 
sufficient tomakéaboutsix miles of railroad. Now, 
if Missouri were to receive an equal grant in pro- 


| portion to her area, she would be enabled to con- 


struct three hundred and thirty-six miles of railroad. 
The whole amount of grants, however, heretofore 


_ made to that State for internal improvements would 
| make only about twenty-one miles of railroad. Al! 


the railroads in the great western valley, intersect- 
ing. large tracts of country lying between rivers 
which are navigable, or between towns of great 
commercial importance, are necessarily of very 
great length, compared with similar roads in the 


residence in.the old States to brave the dangers of |! in the mean time the land yields no income. But, || old States. But in that valley, the construction of 
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. ‘of im rovements has but just commenced. | 
ona kine ounce t tes which are mentioned in the 
amend , ‘ ; h | 
. while the twelve land States, having a muc 
—_ ant of territory, have some 1,121 miles 


ment, have in operation 6,456 miles of rail- 


greater e 


2 ad. 
f ie be observed that an expenditure of the pro- 


| 
-ceds of the lands granted, when converted into | 
vv ney, in internal improvements, would fally| 
answer the expressed object of the grant. Itis not 
«o with the appropriation to Iowa under the bill. 
| have already shown that none of these grants of | 
alternate sections are sufficient to construct the work 
for which they are bestowed. The State must make | 
further advances to construct thework. Only about 
one fifth of the cost of the road is supplied by the | 
grant, and where Government bestows enough to 
= nstruct one mile of road the public is secured || 
inthe enjoyment of at least five miles. Not so 
under this amendment. ‘These States are subject | 
| 


moneys 


.o no such condition. They are required to make 
no advances, and to render no aid. Every grant 
of alternate sections in the new States, thus secures 
fve times as Touch benefit to the public, as the | 
came grant would to the old States under this || 
amendment. A aut 

Fourteen millions of acres of the domain within 
their jurisdiction, the choice lands, are to be held | 
by the governments of the States mentioned in 
theamendment. All may be located in any one 
of the States, and thus put in charge of a foreign 
government a large portion of the land. Jt ma 
he held from the settler for years, and an exorbi- | 
tant price may prevent a sale, and retard the set- | 
tlement of the country. 

[am not unmindful of the fact, that this pro- 
posed appropriation is to be applied to the two 
objects of internal improvement and of education, 
or to either, as the Legislature of the State shall 
determine. In most of these States one or both of 

these objects is already provided for. In all of 
them the means of securing such advantages are 
atcommand. In none of them is the condition of 
an early settlement in existence. To bring them 
within any rule which should require these grants, || 
the shadow should turn .back on the dial to the |! 
days when the forest was almost unbroken—when | 
roads, bridges, canals, and schools were just be- | 
ginning to be established—when the proprietor of 
the soil solicited settlers and cultivators—when the | 
business of distant points enjoyed no communica- | 
ion—when the great interest of the public, in the 
growth of community, overshadowed private in- 
verests—and, above all, to the time when the pro- | 
prietor of their own domain held it in his exclu- | 
sive grasp, and administered it at his will. ‘These 
days have iong since passed with the old States, | 
and nothing remains on which to found a elaim | 
for aid on any principles applicable to the region | 
of the new States. 

Thus much on the right of these States to a 
portion of the western lands on the principle of 
grants to the new States. If the grant should be 
made, it can find no justification in any legislation | 
in favor of the new States. The right to it as a 
mere donation, I do not hear urged by the mover 
of the amendment. If so, it would be easy to 
show how partial was the hand that portioned it 
out—how unequally it was divided among the 
States named in the amendment, and how mis- 
‘aken the policy of a distribution among the States 
of the property belonging to the Union. I turn to 
another break of the subject. 
deny the power of Congress to make such a 
disposition of the public lands. I have already 
referred to the origin of the title to these lands, for 
the purpose of showing the condition on which 
they were ceded, the great objects to be secured 
vy it, and the duty of the Government in its ad- 
ministration. I must recur to them now, for the 
purpose of showing how, after these duties are dis- 
charged, the lands or the proceedsare to be applied. 

he Government, the great trustee of the titie of 
the western lands, has not only its duty in the 
management of this domain, but also its duty in 
applying all that is not needed to accomplish the 
more important objects, to which I have already 
referred. 

The act of New York, in tendering a cession of | 
her lands in 1780, declared, that the waste lands | 
in the West ** ought to be appropriated as a com- 
mon fund for the expenses of 


| ‘ whatsoever.’ 


of the present Constitution. 


| proportions in the general charge and 
ture.”’ 


| sessment on the inhabitants of each 


the war,”’and there- || cording to the conditions of t 
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fore they cede them to the United States. In the 
resolution of Congress, 1780, inviting such ces- 
sion, the pledge was given to the several States 
owning the territory, that lands so ceded *“‘should 
be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ The first deed of cession, which was 
by New York, in 1781, annexed the condition, 
‘*that the lands should be and inure for the use 
‘and beneiit of such of the United States as shall 
* become members of the Federal Alliance of the 
‘said States, and for no other use or purpose 
’ 

The Virginia deed of cession declares, that they 
** shall be considered as a common fund for the 
‘use and benefit of such of the United States as 
* have become or shal! become members of the Con- 
‘ federation or Federal Alliance of the said States, 
‘ Virginia inclusive, according to their usual re- 


| * spective proportions in the general charge and 


‘ expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
‘disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
‘use or purpose whatsoever.” 

These cessions were made before the adoption 
That instrument 
sanctions not only the title in the United States, 
and the charge of its administration, but the rights 
of the respective States secured by the condition of 
these grants. North Carolina and Georgia made 
their cessions subsequently to the adoption of the 
Constitution; and they inserted the same condi- 
tions, that the land should be a common fund for the 
use of all the States, according to their respective and 
usual proportions of the general charge and expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully disposed of for that pur- 


| pose, and for no other use or purpose whatever. 


Now, the practice of the Government has been 
uniform from the beginning, to sell the lands and 


| put the proceeds into the public Treasury. Such 
|| portions as were needed for the benefit of the 


whole, for bringing them into market, for prepar- 


| ing for the sales, for carrying out the great design 


of building up States for admission into the Con- 
federacy, were justly regarded as within a faithful 
administration of the trust. But beyond that, 
Government has not yetadvyanced. ‘The proceeds 
of sales have always been paid into the Treasury, 
and applied, like other funds collected for the pur- 
pose, to the use of the General Government. 
In this way, and in no other, can they be appro- 
priated as a common fund for the use of all the 
States, ‘according to their usual and respective 


é xpendi- 


The amendment proposes, instead of making 
sale of these lands, and placing the money in the 


| Treasury, to apportion it out in a specified num- 


ber of acres to one State, and a specified number 
to another. The quantities are to depend on pop- 
ulation, and are therefore unequal. The only 
source of revenue into the United States Treasury, 


/ except from the sales of the public lands, is the 


customs. This is not a tax on the several States: 


if it were so, we might ascertain the proportion of 


each, and make a distribution ‘ according to their 
usual respective proportions.’” It is not an as- 
State: if it 
were so, these proportions would be determined 
by the Paeaiel census returns. Itis not a con- 
tribution levied on property: if it were, an official 
valuation would be required, by which the propor- 
tion would be determined. ‘The supply of our 
Treasury by a tax upon importations, admits ef no 
such apportionment. Thearticles which pay duty 
in the ports of the Atlantic are scattered mland, 
and consumed in unequal proportions over all the 
States—the consumers keel the duties asa 
part of the price. ‘There is not only no official act 
determining or ascertaining the amount consumed 
by each State, but there is no possibility of ap- 
proximating to it. It will not be said that the 


| amount of duties paid in the State is to be consid- 


ered the proportion of that State in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. If so, New 
York pays a large proportion of the whole ex- 
ense of Government, while some of the inland 

States pay nothing. Yet the amendment gives 
each its share, not according to duties paid 
therein, but according to their respective num- 
ber of inhabitants. ere is, then, ne criterion by 
which an apportionment among the States can be 
made, so as to give each its a ve proportion ac- 
e cession. 


The ' purpose 
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Senator’s arbitrary rule will not do. The reduc- 
tion to money, and its receipt into the public 
Treasury, for the use of the United States, is the 
mly way of conmplying with this condition. 

But if we cease to find fault with the rule applied, 
another difficulty presents itself under these condi 
tions. The acts of cession give the benefit to 
all the States. They contemplate the payment of 
the proceeds of sales into the Treasury of the 
United States. Socareful were the States making 
the early cessions, that they expressly provided 
that such States as should thereafter become mem- 
bers of the Union should be entitled to it as well as 
those then associated. Of the thirty-one States 
now composing the Union, the amendment com- 
prises butseventeen. Texas and California, and the 
twelve land States, are excluded. Texas and Ca)- 
ifornia pay their ** usual respective proportions in 
the.general charge and expense’’ of the Union. 
They are entitled to their proportion of the com- 
mon fund for whose use and benefit the grant is 
made. ‘ 

The twelve land States have asked no distribu 
tion of the lands. The grant of alternate sections 
for specified works will be granted, if at all, in 
pursuance of the other conditions of the cession, 
and in the due administration of the fund, so as 
to promote settlement and sale,and advance the 
interest of the great proprietor. They are not 
asking a distribution of the fund itself among 
partners, or a gift arising from no obligation and 
securing no good for the donor. If they are not 
given on other grounds, they will of course be 
withheld. If they are refused, these States are left 
unprovided for by legislation. If they are be 
stowed, it would not lessen the right of these 
States to any distribution in which others partici- 
pate of the common fund. In proportion to their 
usual and respective proportion of the burdens of 
Government paid by imposts, they are entitled to 
theirshare. They, however, are excluded entire 
ly from participation, in utter disregard of the 
conditions. 

The Senator says he will be liberal to the new 
States. But if the old policy is to be abandoned, 
and the capital itself, instead of the profits, to be 
distributed, we prefer to be named in the articles 
of dissolution and partition. It is of no conse 
quence, however, whether the States omitted in 
this distribution receive a vreater or a less propor- 
tion under other acts of Congress. If they received 
ten times as much, it would not justify a violation 
of the compact. ‘The same rule must apply to all 
The same measure of benefit to each must be used, 
or the power to make the disposition is denied. 

In 1833 Congress passed. bill having objects 
kindred to those of the amendment now under 
consideration. That proposition was not, how- 
ever, so radical as the present. It permitted the 
land to continue to be held as at present, and 
the sales to be continued, but seul the net pro 
ceeds when they arrived at the Treasury, and dis- 
tributed them among the States. This bill was 
arrested in its progress by the President, General 
Jackson, whose message of the date of December 
4, 1833, on the subject, fully exhibited the reasons 
for withholding his sanction. The principles of 
that message will never be subverted. 

But ihe present proposition is more bold than 
that of 1833. The sale of the land, and the re 
cetpt of the proceeds into the Federal Treasury, 
were there permitted according to usual custom, 
and in accordance with the spirit of the several 
acts of cession. Here the proposition is to arrest 
the usual proceedings at an earlier stage. The 
land is never to be converted into money. It is 
never to find its way to the Treasury. It is never 
to be received at the only place where it can he 
used for the benefit of a!l the States in the estab- 
lished proportions. 

The deeds of cession, after declaring that the 
land shall be a common fund for the use and ben- 
efit of all in the proportions beforementioned, adds 
this clause: ‘‘ and shall be faithfully disposed of 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.’ 

Here are lands amounting to some 14,000,000 
of acres, proposed to be disposed of hy alienation, 
and nothing received into the Federal Treasury as 
a consideration. The clause which | have read 
prohibits their disposition except for the specified 
The Government may fix the price ats 
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greater or less sum, according to its discretion, 
having in view the great objects of the trust; but 
it is not within the scope of its authority to turn it 
from its legitimate channel, and bestow it gratui- 
tously on States or individuals. 


the States according to their usual and respective 


proportions of the general charge and expend- | 


itures, the right to dispose of it is denied by the 
deed of cession. That such is not the case as pro- 
vided in the amendment, I trust'is sufficiently made 
to appear. 

Mr. President, I fear 1 have wearied the Senate 
by the length to which I have extended my re- 
marks, I cannot but regard this question as one 
of much importance. The great anxiety on the 
subject of public lands which agitates the commu- 
nity, as well as the public functionaries, to whom 
its care is committed, admonishes us that it is no 
unimportant subject. This restlessness of the pub- 
lic mind, and the great variety of opinions, as to 
what measures are dictated by a due regard to the 
various interests involved, only render action upon 
it more difficult and embarrassing. 

Mr. President, if, in the course of my remarks, I 
have found it necessary to refer to the interests and 
views and rights of the Western States, and, toa 
certain extent, to contrast them with the older mem- 
bers of this Confederacy, it has been only because 
the proposition before us was founded on such com- 
paris Ms and could not be discussed without such 
reference. I have bad occasion to refer to the ar- 
gument by which this amendment was supported. 
No one commands my respect to a greater extent 
than the honorable Senator who introduced it, and 
l always greatly distrust myself when I find my 
judgment differing from his. Sir, no man will do 
ye the injustice to believe that I have had any 
feeling, in this discussion, but that of kindness and 
courtesy, towards those who may take a different 
view of the subject. I have desired to ascertain 
the right, not as applied to local interests, North, 
South, East or West, but to the whole country. 
No policy, less comprehensive than that, could 
receive the approval of the country or the sanction 
of its Congress. 


THE MEXICAN INDEMNITY. 
SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. E. GREY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monpay, February 9, 1852, 


Ta reply to the remarks of Mr. Bayty, of Vir- 
ginia, on the Mexican Indemnity Bill, which in- | 
juriously connected the name of Mr. Benjamin E. 


Green with the non-payment by Mexico of the 
indemnity due by her in 1844— 

Mr. GREY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to a privileged question, 


and ask leave of the House to make a personal ex- 


planation. ; : 
In the debate on the Mexican indemnity bill, 


the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bay- | 
Ly] made certain charges, extremely injurious to | 
a friend and relative of mine, who is not a mem- | 


ber of this House, and cannot, therefore, answer 
for himself here. 


When, on the authority of a letter addressed to | 


me by General Duff Green, I appealed to the hon- 


orable gentleman to retract his charges, he replied | 


thus: 


“| know the gentleman from Kentucky by character; I | 


know that he is utterly incapable of doing injustice to any- 
body, and he does me but justice when he supposes that I 
am incapable of doing injustice to Benjamin E. Green, and 
that, if itean be shown that I have done so, I wili make 
the amende. lI will do so. I will say to the gentleman, 
however, that 1 am familiar with this subjeet, and I assure 
him that be has been imposed upon by that letter as to the 


facts in this ease, and that the receipt was given before Gov- | 
(Shannon, | 


ernor Shannon arrived as Minister in Mexico, 
on the 27th of August, made known his arrival to the Gov- 
ernment. ]”’ 


Mr. BAYLY. 
a word. 
sess a of my remark. I said, before he was 
accredited; for the very letter I read showed that 
he was there on the 27th. It was on that day he 


If the gentleman will allow me 


informed the Mexican Government of his presence, | 


and inquired when he might present his credentials. 
He was informed that he might do it upon the Ist 
of September. 
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Unless the pro- | 
ceeds go to the common fund for the benefit of all | 


| will prove to the gentleman from Virginia that he | 


| made, when he has charged misconduct in relation 


In reference to that matter there was a | 
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Mr. GREY. If the gentleman had heard me 
distinctly, he would have seen that I did not mis- 
apprehend or misquote his statements in regard 
to the date of the ae I perceive, sir, that the | 
gentleman is still under a misapprehension with 
regard to it. It bears date nineteen days after Mr. 
Shannon was accredited as Minister in Mexico. 
He admits that Mr. Shannon was there on the 
27th August, and the official record shows, that || 
the receipt was not given until the 20th of the fol- 
lowing September. I also proved to the gentle- 
man that he was mistaken in other respects, and 
that his statement did great injustice to Mr. Green. 
But he has not yet made the amende, as he pledged 
himself to do; for if he will examine the record, | 
he wiil find that his charges, although greatly modi- | 
fied in his published speech, are disproved by the 
record, and do great injustice to Mr. Green. 

I cannot suppose, much less do [ charge, that | 
it was the intention of the gentleman from Vir- | 
ginta to misrepresent this matter, either here or 
through the newspapers, or to do injustice to an 
individual who cannot be here to answer for him- 
self, and therefore I ask his attention to the fact, || 
that his published and corrected speech does not | 
contain the amende to which he pledged himself | 
before this House. 

I also call his attention to the report of his | 
speech, contained in the Baltimore Sun of the 22d 
January, which has been extensively copied, and || 
which gives his charges against Mr. Green in their | 
worst form, and at the same time suppresses my 
reply: ° 

** He then went into an investigation of the payment ofa | 
sum of money to Benjamin E. Green, who was Secretary 
to the Legation before the arrival of Mr. Shannon in Mexi- 
co, with reference to which that gentleman wasa defaulter; || 
stated that letters which Mr. Green had said were sent to 
the State Department had never been received; and in his 
memorial states he had had a conversation with Reverdy 
Jobnson, who declared subsequently that he never saw him || 
in his life, and that no such conversation ever took place as 
that referred to. 

** As to the payment of money by Mexico previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Shannon, he said there was ample proof, and 
that it had been raised with much difficulty to pay in gold 
and silver, in accordance with the convention to that effect ; 
and that Mr. Green, who acted as agent when the transac- 
tion took place, and who consequently became a delinquent, 
and had stated to the Government of the United States that 
the Mexican Government evaded the payment of the money 
in the expectation of a breach which was expected to arise | 
from the annexation of Texas, which was then the topic, 
when they would refuse to make payment altogether. 

** Mr. Bayty concluded a speech of an hour in duration, 
with some very severe reflections on Mr. Green, who, he 
said, spared neither high nor Jow in his attacks. 

‘*Mr. Grey referred to a letter in the Baltimore Sun, 


| from Duff Green, in relation to the conduct of Benjamin E. 


Green, in which, Mr. Bay ty said, there was not a word of | 
truth, as he could show.” 

As the House was informed at the time, Mr. | 
Green was then absent from the city. He has 
now returned, for the purpose of defending himself 
against the charges made by the gentleman from | 
Virginia, and has addressed to me a statement, || 
couched in terms respectful to the House, and con- || 
taining no cause of offence to the gentleman from | 
Virginia himself. 

I ask the clerk to read that statement, because it || 


has done Mr. Green great injustice, and will af- | 
ford him an opportunity of fulfilling his pledge, | 
by making the amende. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I feel constrained, under the | 
circumstances, to make a point of order here, if I | 
can do so. 

[Cries of ‘* Too late!’’ ‘* Too late !’’} 

Mr. H. If it is too late, just let the House 
say so. 

Mr. GREY. I will remark, that I am convinced 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barty] would 
not object, and I was in hopes that no objection | 
would come from the gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Hovusroy,] for I am convinced the liberality | 
and magnanimity of the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Bayty] will permit an explanation to be 








to a man who, at the time of the alleged miscon- 
duct, was occupying a high official and responsi- 
ble position from this Government to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The only difficulty with me 
is, that I am satisfied the debate will consume the 
day for explanation. Of course, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayry] will desire to wey | 





in some way, and the day will be consumed. 
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consideration of the Chair, not that | have 
| desire to interfere with the explanation, 


/able to the parties themselves, 


| tucky {Mr. Grey] arose in his place 


|| the time I replied to the gentleman from Viro; 


|| gentleman from Virginia understood to gi; 


feel it my duty to bring the point of order t, 

) Ue 
ahy > 
I Wish 
V agree. 
and not CONSUms 


the explanation could be made in some wa 


the time of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from x,.. 


» and ap. 


nounced that he arose to a question of priyijc, 


|In his explanation thus far, the Chair has , 
| aS Not 


been able to see that it would entit] 


r . ¢@ € him tO the 
floor as a question of privilege. 


The Chair Must 


decide that the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr 
| Grey ae 


] is not in order. 

Mr. GREY. I will remind the Chair, tha; at 
[Mr. Bayty,} his speech was not published al 
was not before me. The gentleman complained 
that I misunderstood him. Since then, | jij:, 
seen his speech, and now ask to make a pers»), 
explanation, because I feel I was involved by ;, 
reading of General Duff Green’s letter, which 4), 


we 


and 
» alg 


ive ay 


incorrect version of the affair. 
The SPEAKER. It may bea reason foraljyy. 


ing the gentleman to proceed, but it can be doy, 


| only by the unanimous consent of the House, » 


by a suspension of the rules for that purpose, 
Mr. HOUSTON. In a very few days then 

will be bills from the Committee of the While. 

upon which all this matter may come up. ' 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Iam satisfied thy, 


|| the explanation of the gentleman from Kentucky 


{Mr. Grey] does not come within a personal ¢. 
planation. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has so decided. 
Mr. JONES. I still hope the House will aljow 
the gentleman to goon. The day may be as wel 


| consumed in that way as upon other matters, 


Mr. HOUSTON. Ihave no objection, if the 
House desire to go on with this matter, and | wil 


| withdraw my point of order. 


Mr. BAYLY. This mode of bringing in. 


| written speech, to be read in the House in reply 


to remarks made in reference to practices by pe- 
sons who are not members, | regard as unusual 
and irregular; but I do ‘hot object to the paper be- 


| ing read. On the contrary, I hope that it may lx 


read; and to reconcile gentlemen for allowing the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grey] to go on, 


| they need not apprehend that [ am going to make 


any reply. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. In order to settle 
this matter, and have it proceed in order, I more 
to suspend the rules, to allow the gentleman from 
Kentucky to proceed. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GREY. I can assure the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] that in this communica- 
tion | think there is nothing to which he can take 
offence. 

Mr. BAYLY. The gentleman will understand 
me, that I was asking the House to allow him 

roceed. 

Mr. GORMAN objected. 

Mr. STANLY. Is it a personal explanation 
in regard to the gentleman himself, or a defence of 
the Messrs. Green ? 

The SPEAKER. It is in defence, as the Char 
understands, of B. E. Green. 

Mr. STANLY. Then I object. 

Mr. GREY. I will inform the gentleman from 


|| North Carolina, [Mr. Sranty,] that it is in con- 


sequence of the position in which I was involved 
by reading a letter to the House, making a state- 
ment of certain facts, which the gentleman from 


| Virginia [Mr. Bayxy] controverted, and in regard 


to which I think I can now satisfy the gentlemat 
that the statements of that letter were correct. 

The question was then taken upon the suspet- 
sion of the rules; and, on a division, there were— 
ayes 81, noes 30. 

Mr. STANLY demanded tellers; which were 
ordered, and Messrs. Ewine, and Jounson of Ar 
kansas, were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported that there were—ayes 83, noes 36. 

So the rules were suspended. 

Mr. GREY. I now ask the Clerk to read the 
communication. : 

The Clerk was about to proceed in the reading 
of the communication—— 
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Mr. BAYLY. I only desire that it shall be | 
derstood—as this preceectes: has been institu- 
ted by me in part—that the House will allow me 
“ly, if 1 find occasion to do so. It is not 
probable that I shall make a reply; but if, on the 
‘ ading of the paper, I should find it necessary to 
1, eo to-morrow, I take it for granted, as leave is | 
oval to-day, that there will be no objection tomy 
. wa reply to-morrow. > | 
W hatis the extent of that 


unde 


to re} 


naku aoe 
Mr. SWEETSER. 
communication ? ape he 

Mr. GREY. I suppose it will not take more 
than twenty minutes to read it. 

“Mr. SWEETSER. I have been told that there 
ea some sixty or seventy pages. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs me that 
there are twenty-six pages. i , 

The following is the statement of Mr. Green: 

WasHinGron, January 30, 1852. 
Hon. BEN. EDWARDS GREY, . 
House of Representatives: — 

Dear Sin: £ was absent from the city when Mr. Thomas 
ii. Bayly, of Virginia, made his recent attack on me in the 
House of Representatives. As. soon as I heard of it f hast 
ened my retnrn; but, the navigation being closed, could 
oot reach home till last night. I find that the able, prompt, 

nd generous manner In which his unfounded charges were 
eopelied by yourself, Messrs. Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
on: Phelps, of Missouri, Disney and Egerton, of Ohio, and 
ther members of the House, has left it necessary for me to 

y but lite in my own defence. As for the part which 

» bore in that discussion, you know that, whatever may 
he eaid of me in other respects, I have at least one treasury, 
which to my friends is inexhaustible—a steadiast and grate- 
foi peart. To the other gentlemen who spoke in my be- 
half, my most sincere thanks are due. On them I had no 

sim of kindred, friendship, or intimate acquaintance, nor 

iy claim save that of truth and justice, which all honor- 
shie wen are ever ready to recognize, when innocence is 
unjustly assailed. 
‘iy obligation to them is enhanced by the circumstances 
of the ease and the parties. I, the accused, wasan humble 
dividual, occupying no high position, and possessed of no 
commanding influence. My assailant and accuser was a 
an boastful of the distinguished honors which prodigal 
fortune had buckled on his back; sustained by the most 
powerful coalition of wealth and political influence ever | 
formed to control the Government of a mighty people; 
standing in a lofty position on the floor of Congress, where 
jay voice could not be heard, and where, it might be sup- 
nosed, no one would trouble himself to shield from wrong 
so humble an individual as myself. Well might Mr. Bayly 
express his regret to learn that in you I had a relative and 
friend on that floor,and well might he be surprised to discover | 
that there were other honorable gentlemen—his own polit- 
ical friends—who would not sit silent spectators of such 
wrong, but generously volunteered to defend one who had 
noclaim upon them, and from whom they could expect no 
service in return. | 
{s to the chief charges brought against me by Mr. Bayly, | 
] feel well assured that not one single member of the House, | 
Mr. Bayly not excepted, can now believe that there was 
the slightest foundation for the charge. 

You have ably and triumphantly disproved it, and so far 
as the House is concerned, I might rest satisfied with your 
vindication. Butfor the public it is not enough. That | 
same powerful coalition of wealth andinfluence which has 
recently given so marked an illustration of their arrogance | 
and confident power, by venturing to dictate to the House 
of Representatives, and denounce its members for impeding | 
the consummation of their contract, and diminishing their | 
profits by wasting time in ‘* needless discussion,” also exer- 
cise an equally surprising control over the public press, on 
whieh the people are dependent for information, and. they | 
give to, or keep from, the public, such information as suits 
Uieir purpose. I refer you to the condensed and garbled re- | 
port of the debate prepared ut Washington for the Baltimore 
Sun, and copied into many other papers. That report, 
after giving the charges made against me by Mr. Bayly, in 
their original and worst form, suppresses your reply by the 
following brief notice : | 

“Mr. Grey, of Kentucky, referred to a letter in the Balti- | 
‘more Sun, from Duff Green, in relation to the conduct of 
‘Ben. E. Green, in which Mr. Bayly said there was not a 
‘word of truth, as he could show.”’ 

This leaves it to be inferred that the charges were sus- 
tained, and that Mr. Bayly was prepared and able to prove 
that there was not a word of truth in the letter addressed by 
my father—not to the Baltimore Sun, as that report would | 
make it appear—but to you, just as Mr. Bayly rose to be- | 
git his speech. Now, my father’s recollection of the facts, | 
hastily stated in that letter, on the spur of the occasion, 
when informed that Mr. Bayly had been preparing himself 
to make the attack, has been fully sustained and verified by 
the record, which disproves his accusations. But this fact 
is withheld from the public, who are left to infer that the 
statements in that letter were untrue, and the charges against 
me sustained and proved. 

I must also call your attention to the fact, that when you 
appealed to Mr. Bayly’s honor and sense of justice to re- || 
tract his charges, he said that “ he was incapable of doing 
me injustice, and that, if it could be shown that he had 
done so, he would make the amende.’? Yet though his 
speech was kept back several days for revision, and as I 
have been informed, much that he charged me with was 
suppressed, he has not only failed to make the amende, but 
persists in accusations which, you proved by the most pos- 
iuve and conclusive evidence, do me the grossest injustice. 

This makes it necessary and proper for me to appeal to 
you, to afford me the opportunity of making my triumphant | 


The Mexican Indemnity—Mr. Grey. 
senting this, my reply, to the House in a personal explana- 
tion, calling on him to redeei his promise that, when proved 
to be in error, he would make the amende. 

The respect due to the House, to which I ask that this 
Jetier shall be presented, restrains me from making any 


comment not indispensable to the vindication of my own 
character. 


Mr. Bayly’s chief charge against me, as modified and 


amended in the deferred report of his speech, revised and 
corrected by himself, is that, as Secretary of Legation, I 


gi 


deceived the Minister, Mr. Shannon, and through him ory 
Government, by concealing the fact that the agent charged 
with the receipt and transmission of the indemnity due by 
Mexico under the convention of January 30, 1843, had ac 

cepted, in payment of the installments, which fell due in 
April and July, 1844, drafts on an empty treasury, instead 
ot gold and silver; that those dratts have never been paid 
nor accounted for to the Government of the United States; 
that I was responsible for this alleged misconduct of the 
agent, because he was my agent; that he, (Mr. B.,) an able 
lawyer and experienced judge, had seen many men sent to 
the penitentiary on less conclusive testimony than that, by 
which he could establish my infidelity and gross impropriety; 
that | was cognizant of all the facts, and allowed the Mexi- 
can Government to impose on our Minister ; and finally, that 
I was moved to this betrayal of trust by “‘ some other con- 
sideration than a love of infidelity.”’ 

You have already shown that these charges and specifi 
salions, even as revised and corrected, amended, modified, 
and pared down, are fully disproved by the official and pub- 
lished records. You have shown that! had no control or 
discretion in the appointment of the agents for the receipt 
and transmission of the money ; that those agents were not 
my agents, but were appointed by General Thowpson before 
I went to Mexico; that when he returned home, and I 
thereby became chargé d’affaires, | was instructed by the 
Treasury Department to have the money transmitted “ un- 
der the arrangement made by General Thompson with the 
house of Hargous, Brothers §& Co.;? and that I had no 


| choice but to obey my instructions, which I did; that as 


between that house, and the American Government, the ar 
rangement made with them by General Thompson was not 
considered by my Government, and could not be considered 
by me, as atiected in any way by his return to the United 
States ; that my authority to renew the power of the parter 
of that house resident in the city of Mexico, was a mere 
measure of precaution, not necessary to continue the ar 
rangement made with that house by my predecessor, but 
only intended to avoid embarrassment and delay, in case 
the Mexican Government should seek delay by raising any 
objection based on the departure of General Thompson; 
and that Mr. Voss was, therefore, not my agent—but the 
agent of the United States Government, in whose appoint 
ment I had no control or discretion. 

You also proved by the official documents that I dis 
charged my duty faithfully, and to the satisfaction of my 
Government; that I exerted myself to the utmost to cause 
the payment to be made—not to me or to my agent—but to 
the agent selected by my predecessor, and approved of by 
my Government. 

You also proved, what Mr. Bayly persisted in denying, 
that.at the date of the transaction, which he condemns me 
for, Mr. Shannon had arrived in Mexico; that there was 
no payment, buta receipt given on the delivery of drafts, 
under an arrangement previously detailed and explained to 
Mr. Shannon, whose arrival in Mexico had superseded me, 
and put an end to my authority and control in the premises ; 
and that that arrangement was adopted after consultation 
with, and by the advice and approval of Mr. Shannon, my 
superior officer. 

Now, where is the evidence, relied on by Mr. Bayly, to 
justify his accusing me of having deceived, or withheld in- 
formation from the Minister or the Government? Where 


| the conclusive testimony, which proves that! was cogni 


zant of all the facts, and allowed the Mexican Government 
to impose on the Minister? For this is the charge which 


Mr. Bayly declared he, an able lawyer and experienced ' 


judge, stood prepared to prove by conclusive testimony. 
You, unfamiliar with the subject and unprepared, pro 
duced the most conclusi‘e testimony from the official and 
published record to disprove this accusatien. But there 
were other portions of the testimony, which you, in the 
hurry and spur of the occasion,overlooked. I refer to page 
8, Ex. Doc., No. 133, 1 sess. 29th Cong., where you will 
find a letter from Mr. Voss to the Hon. John Slidell, (who 


| was sent out by Mr. Polk, with instructions to investigate 


and report upon this subject.) dated Mexico, December 17, 
1845, from which the following is an extract: 

“ Confident as I felt with respect to the propriety of this 
course, I did not, however, rely exclusively on my own 
judgment; for, before taking any step, I detailed to Mr. 
Shannon, then residing here as the Minister of the United 
States, the facts which I have now mentioned to you, and 
received his entire approbation of the measure, by which I 
proposed to protect the interests intrusted tomy charge. In 
consequence of this arrangement, vouchers against different 
branches of the public Treasury for the sum of $274,664 67 
were handed over to the English capitalists; in return for 
which I gave the Government a receipt (dated 20th Septeim- 


| ber, 1844) for the same sum, as if actually paid; this oper- 
ation being in fact an exchange of documents, in perfect 
| accordance with the established rule and practice in the 


financial department here, and the value of my receipt re- 
maining inseparably connected with that of the vouchers 
given in exehange.”’ 

I refer, also, tothe evidence of Mr. Ducoing, an Ameri- 
ean gentleman of high and unimpeachable character, which 
you will find on page 23 of the document above-mentioned. 
It is as follows: 

Mexico, December 22, 1845. 

Dear Sir: Having been requested by you to state what 
passed in my presence between the Minister of the United 
States of America (Mr. Shannon) and yourself, with re- 
spect to the two installments due to the American claimants 
in April and July, 1844, [have merely to say that on the 


Vindication as public as the unfounded accusation, ty pre- || occasion referred to, in September of that year, you stated 
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to Mr. Shannon the very great obstacles then existing tothe 
recovery of these installments under the terms of the con 
vention, and mentioned to bim a pian by which the colleec- 
tion could be effected through an English house here, 
(Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co.,) and in my Acaring Ar. 
Shannon fully concurred in and approved of that plan. 
Your friend and servant, 
THEODORE DUCOING. 

To Mr. E. Voss, Mexico. 

In reference to this testimony of Mr. Ducoing, Mr. Stidell, 
in his dispatch to Mr. Buchanan of the L0th January, 1546 
sand : ‘ 

**Itmay be proper for me to say that Mr. Theodore Du 
coingis an American citizen long established in Mexico, 
and of unimpeachable character.” (See Ex. Doe. No. 133, 
L sess. 29th Cong., p. 6.) 

Now, on this and other evidence of similar import, Mr. 
Bayly charged that I was cognizant of al! the facts, and 
by concealing them from Mr. Shannon allowed the Mexican 
Government to impose on him ; and he further charwed. that 
1 was moved to this alleged betrayal of trust by “ 
other consideration than a love of infidelity.” " 

Ihe fact is, as the official record shows, that Mr. Shan 
non was cognizant of all the facts, and | was not Om his 
arrival at the city of Mexico, on the 26th August, 1844, | 
immediately reported to him the general condition of adairs, 
and especially, that ali my efforts to procure payment of the 
April and July installments had proved fruitiess ; and L re 
ferred him to Mr. Voss, whose business with the Mexican 
Government made him more familiar than I could possibly 
be with the condition of the Treasury, for further 
tion as to the prospect of payment. News of Mi: 
non’s landing at Vera Cruz had preceded, by several day 
his arrival at the capital, and it had been stated in the 
American papers, and was generally believed in Me xic« 
that the failure to pay those installments would be used by 
him to provoke a rupture with Mexico, and thereby pro 
mote the annexation of Texas. The Mexican G« 
was, therefore, very anxious to make the payment 
not raise the money. Under these circumstances, on the 
2oth August, 1844, when it was known that Mr. Shannon 
was on the road, and would reach Mexico the next day, 
the proposition of Tayleur, Jamison & Co. for the payment 


some 


Tia 


Shan 


nit 


vernment 
but could 


of those installments was submitted to the Mexivan Gov 
ernment. Onthe 27th August, the day after Mr. Shannon’s 
arrival, the President of Mexico approved of the arrang: 
ment proposed by ‘Tayleur, Jamison & Co., and thereupon 


the Minister of Foreign Relations, by bis note of the 2d of 
September, announced to Mr. Shannon, that the instal 
meuts had been paid, although the proposition made by 
Tayleur, Jamison & Co., on the 25th August, and ae 
cepted by the Mexican Government on the 27th, was not 
consummated until the 20th September. I had referred 
Mr. Shannon to Mr. Voss, and * before taking any step,’’ 
Mr. Voss detailed to Mr. Shannon the position of afiairs 
and the true character of the proposed arrangement. It is 
proved by Mr. Ducoing, that Mr. Shannon “ fully concurred 
in and approved of that plan,” and Mr. Slidell bears wit 
ness to the ** unimpeachable character’’ of Mr. Ducoing. | 
Was not called into consultation, and knew nothing of the 
rrangement at the time; nor did | know that any receipt 
had been given by Mr. Voss, until that fact was disclosed 
by Mr. Slidell’s report, long afler my return to the United 
States. Mr. Slidell’s report also shows that the receipt 
given by Mr. Voss was dated the 20th September, is44. On 
the following day, Mr. Shannon gave me his di patch of the 
2ist of September to copy. Mr. Bayly stated that he had 
not Only examined the published reports, but had also e) 
amined the originals on file in the State Department; and 
he proclaimed, as one of the dark features of this transac 
tion, that the dispatch of the 2ist September, was “in my 
handwriting ;”? to which I need only reply, that | was Mr. 
Shannon’s Secretary of Legation, whose duty it 
copy his dispatches. 

You will see that Mr. Bayly’s remarks, as reported in the 
Baltimore Sun, to which [ call your attention, charge me 
with having received, and defrauded the Government, of 
this money. In the Daily Globe of the 23d instant, M 
Bayly (interrupting your remarks) is reported to have said 
as follows: 

“ The gentleman from Kentucky assumes what ail thors 
who attended to my speech yesterday must know [ did not 
say, that | distinctly charge that Mr. Green had reeeived 
this money. I did not so charge, as the report of my speech 
will show, for this whole matter was involved in doubt."’ 

Now, whether Mr. Bayly “‘distinctly charges”? me with 
having received that money, or creates an impression that 
I received it, by saying that “the matter was involved in 
doubt—in either case he does me great injustice. For the 
report of Mr. Slidell, submitted to Congress and published 
in February, 1846, leaves no doubt on the subject. That 
report proves, beyond question or doubt, by the concurrent 
testimony of Mr. Shannon, Mr. Voss, Mr. Ducoing, Messrs. 
Tayleur, Jamison & Co., and of Messrs. Batres and Eenaur- 
rizar, Ministers of the Mexican Treasury, that neither I nor 
Mr. Voss ever received the money; and | mustexpress my 
surprise that in the face of that report Mr. Bayly should 
say that “ this whole matter was involved in doubt.” On 
the lith of November, 1845, many months after I had lett 
Mexico, Messrs. A. Batres and A. M. de Esnaurrizar, Min 
isters of the General Treasury of Mexico, in a report upon 
a petition presented by Mr. Voss asking that the receipt 
given by him should be returned because the orders given 


was to 


| to him had not been paid, said: “It is true that the amount 


to which Voss refers was not delivered to him in effectice 
funds by this Treasury, but orders were issued for the pay 
ment.”? And though they declined to surrender his receipt, 
they admit.ed that he was entitled \o new orders on some 
other fund than that which was designated in the first or 
ders, the paymentof which had been prevented by the rev 
olution. (See page I1,document above mentioned.) It is 
also proved, beyond doubt or question, by the other testi- 
mony contained in that report, that up to the date of the rey 
ocation of Mr. Voss’s authority by Mr. Slidell, in 1846, the 
orders had not been paid, nor had he received the money, 
Certainly, the testimony is conclusive, not to convict, but 
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to acquit me, of Mr. Bayly’s charges, in all thew modifi- 


cations ; and I ask you to cali on him to fulfill the pledge, | 


made to you in the presence of the House, that he would 
make the amende. 

If Mr. Bayly should persist in saying that the arrange- 
ment made with the house of Hargous, Bros. & Co. was at 
an end by General Thompson’s return to the United States, 
and that [ disobeyed my instructions by employing Emilio 
Voss, as the agent, in his individual capacity, I need only 
cite these instructions, which are as follows: 


Treasvry DEPARTMENT, .?pril 26, 1844. 


Sir: Itis the wish and direction of this Department, | 
uiat any payment made you, under the convention with | 


Mexico, may be transmitted hitherunderthe arrangement 
made by General Thompson with the house of Hargous, 
Bros. ¥ Co. : 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. SPENCER. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
B. E. Green, Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States. 


Now, Mr. Spencer’s reputation for legal accuracy, abili- | 


ty, and acquirement, is at least equal to that of Mr. Bayly. 
But if Mr. Bayly be correct in saying that the arrange 
ment made with Hargous & Co. was terminated by Gen 
eral Thompson’s departure from Mexico, or by the subse- 
quent authority given to me as Chargé ad interim, then 
Mr. Spencer’s letter of instructions was an absurdity, inas- 
much as it directed me to transmit the money under cn 
arrangement which no longer existed. 

So far from employing Mr. Voss in his individual capa- 
city, I did not employ him atall. The arrangement was 
made by my predecessor, and approved by the Governinent, 
aud my authority was accompanied by instructions clearly 
recognizing thatarrangement as valid, subsisting, and con- 
unuing. If it be said that I assumed an unnecessary re- 
sponsibility by pointing out Mr. Voss to the Mexican Gov 
ernment as the person authorized under that arrangement 
to receive the money in the city of Mexico for the house of 
Hargous, Brothers & Co.; Lreply, that Mr. Voss was the 
partner, then resident and representing that house in the 
city of Mexico; that in designating lim, I designated the 
right person, and that in doing so I relied on the authority 
and followed the example of my predecessor, General 
Thompson,who made™ the arrangement”? with that house. 
On page 5, Ex. Doe. No. 144, 2d sess. 28th Cong., you will 
find General Thompsen’s letter to Mr. Bocanegra, which is 
as follows: 

Le@aTion OF THE Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, ? 
Mexico, April 28, 1843. 4 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has re- 
ceived the note of his Excellency José Maria de Bocanegra, 
Minister of Foreign Relations and Government, of the date 
ot this merning, conveying the very agreeable intelligence 
that the money is now ready in the treasury to make the 
first payment under the Convention of the 3ist Januarv. 
The undersigned has fully empowered Mr. Emilio Woss to 
receive the same and to grant acquittances therefor; and 
he requests that the money be paid to him. , 

W. THOMPSON. 
His Excellency Jose Maria pe Bocaneora, Minister of 

Foreign Relations and Government of the Mexican Re- 

public. 


It may be proper to add, that I then had and still have 
the most perfect confidence in Mr. Voss, based net only on 
my Own personal acquaintance with him, but also on the 
official reports of my predecessor, Mr. Thompson, who, in 
his despatch to the Secretary of State, of the 25th March, 
1844, said: 

“T am much indebted for the punctuality in the two last 
payments to the untiring eflorts of Mr. Vozs, the partner of 
Wr. Hargous, resident in Mezvico, and to the great in- 
tiuence which he has with the Mexican Government, and 
the aid which he is able to give the Government in 
negotiating loans for the balance of the installment, which 
uiey may need.”’ 

Rut it is not enough that I should disprove Mr. Bayly’s 
charges in reference to those installments, for the injustice 
done to me by Mr. Bayly is not limited to that. Itis proper 
to my own defence, that I should show the manifold errors 
of his statement, which I propose to do seriatim. 

Ist. On the subject of exchange, in regard to which Mr. 
Bayly charged me with a purpose to misrepresent and de- 
ceive the House of Representatives. In reply to my state- 
ment that exchange on New York is in Mexico from ten to 
fifteen per cent., Mr. Bayly said : 

** The man, who says that the real exchange between the 
city of Mexico and New York is either ten or fifteen per 
cent., propounds an absurdity and nothing else. Everybody, 
who knows anything upon the = of finance, knows 
that, in the absence of legal obstacles, the real exchange 
between two places is 09 more than the cost of transporting 
the specie, including insurance, commission, and freight.” 

He then adds: 

‘Now, sir, I know that in Mexico exchanze on New 
York is quoted, when at par, at about fifteen per cent. And 
why? Because London is the centre of the moneyed oper- 
ations of the world, and all exchange is quoted in refer- 
ence to the London standard.” 


He then goes on to state that the real exchange on New 
York in Mexico is but six per cent., and endeavors to prove 
this by deducting from the figures in the quotations of ex- 
change in Mexico on New York, viz: fifteen per cent., 
(which he calls the nominal exchange,) what he calls the 
nominal exchange between New York and London, to wit: 
nine per cent. : 

Without entering upon any elaborate discussion of this 


subject, [ will show that he has fallen into most surprising | 
¢rrors; whether misled by the misstatemeuts of interested | 


bankers, or by his own failacious theories ef political econ- 
omy and finance, it is nc: for me to decide. Every merchant 
knows that his theory o) the subject of exchange will not 
work practically ; that it is defective even as a theory, for 


| “very agreeable to the interests of Mezico,”’ and deemed | 


Grey. 


‘The Merican Indemnity—Mr. 


all banking operations ; that there are many other elements | 
to be taken into account besides the cost of transportation | 
and legal obstacles, which he asserts to be the correct and | 
full measure of the real value of exchange, namely com- 
mercial obstacles, the course of trade, the combinations of | 
bankers, the plenty, searcity, and different values of the | 
eurrency, &e., &c. This is strikingly illustrated by the 

contrast presented by the value of exchange on New York | 
in Mexico, and of exchange on Mexico in New York. If, 


— 


| 
! 


|| Palace, Mexico, 21st October, 1850, from which the 


| drafts for the sum of $6,000,000, and interest the 


| to this; 


as he says, ‘ the real exchange between two plaees is no || 
more than the cost of transporting the specie,’’ then the || 


cost of transporting specie from New York to Mexico is, 
according to his own statement, only about one and a half 
per cent., and that should be the real exchange between 
New York and the city of Mexico. But, let him offer for 
sale in New York a bill of exchange on Mexico, and he can- 
not get the money for it without paying a discount of from 
fifteen to twenty-five percent. On the other hand, let him 
offer for sale in Mexico a bill ofexchange on New York, and 
any banker will caeh it ata premium offrom ten to fifteen per | 
cent. And why this immense difference between Mexico 
on New York, and New York on Mexico, if the value of 
exchange, in the absence of legal obstacles, ts dependent 
solely on the cost of transportation, as asserted by Mr. 
Bayly? This illustration makes it apparent that ‘the real 
value of exchange depends far less on the cost of transport- 
ation and legal obstacles, than on the course of trade and 
commercial obstacles. If Mr. Bayly had taken the trouble 


to examine the official documents contained in the several || 


| Barings & Co.—printed and laid on the 
| —and you will see that they there admit 
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In this connection, I call your attention to the let: 
dressed by the Mexican Minister of Finance to the an 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, dated Nene 
Ona! 
ing is an extract: follow 
“By the Secretary of the Mexican Legation are 
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will not remain & 
I 


accepted by you. I beg that you will be please; 
since by this the multitude of usurers 
to speculate on both Government, 
vored.”’ 

Compare this language with the letter of L4th Jay, 
1852, addressed to Mr. Webster by his contractors. 
tables of the eon 
! u " that a large part a 
their profit, under the contract given to them by Mr, wy, 
ster, has arisen from usurious interest, which they es 
been thereby enabled to extort from the necessities of , 


, Mexican Government. 


|| prove this, he quotes from Mr. Clayton’s letter to the Ho, 
| Mr. Bullard, as follows: ; 


published reports on the subject of the Mexican install- || 


ments of April and July, 1844, he would have learned that, | 


so far frem the value of exchange being regulated solely by 
the cost of transporting specie, the couree of trade is an in- 
fluence so much more potent, that it may be said “ there is 
no market in the United States for exchange on Mexico ;’ 
which would not be the case if his theory was notan egre 
gious fallacy. To that theory, therefore, [ reply by reat 
firming the fact, sustained by the quotations, which he 
admits, that the exchange on New York in Mexicois from 
ten to fifteen percent. And though I make no boast of great 


financial abilities or knowledge, I think my statement of || 


the fact, sustained by the quotations of the money market, 
is entitled to more weight than his financial theories, when 
I can show that his boasted knowledge of finance is at 
fault in the simplest calculations of arithmetic. 

To impeach my statement and convict me of misrepre- 


| sentation, Mr. Bayly, speaking of the memorial which I 
| drew up and addressed to the President, said: 


|| Mr. De la Rosa’s letter of the 17th February, 1851. 


the third and fourth installments. They state that the third 
was $3,540,000, and the fourth $3,720,000, making the two 
together 7,260,000. Now itso happens that the third in- 
stallment was $3,350,000, and the fourth $3,180,000, making 
$6,540,000, a difference ef $720,000. Here is aman who 
has been negotiating and writing about the payment, for 
two years, of a sum, the amount of which even he does 
not seem to know. But $720,000 is less than a million, and 
Duff Green only deals in millions.”’ 

Now I refer to the treaty, which reads as follows: “The 
remaining $12,000,000 shall be paid at the same place, and 
in the same coin, in annual installments of $3,900,000 each, 
together with interest on the same at the rate of six per 
cent. perannum. 
whole sum of $12,000,000 from the day of the ratification 
of the present treaty by the Mexican Government, and the 
first of the installments shall be paid at the expiration of 
one year from the same day, Together with each annual 
izstaliment as its falls due, the whole interest accruing on 
such installment from the beginning shall also be paid.” 

My calculation is as follows: 

The third installment 

Interest thereon at six percent. per a 
date of treaty, three years........ 

The fourth installment..... 

Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum from 
date of treaty, four years.... 


Mr. Bayiy’s calculation is as follows: 

The third installment 

Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum from 
date of treaty, three yearS..........05+-4- soe 

The fourth installment 

Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum trom 
date of treaty, four years...... sees scene coe 


360,000 
3,000,000 


180,000 


$6,540,000 


Total 


Now, I refer this question of financial accuracy between | 
Mr. Bayly and myself to any umpire he may choose, and | 
am confident that the award will acquit me of any intention | 
to misrepresent, and will moreover show that his knowl- | 


edge of figures and finance cannot be relied upon. 
2d. Mr. Bayly next undertakes to show that the contract 


made by Mr. Webster with the Barings & Co., was better |; 
tor Mexico than the contract made by that Government with | 
To this I reply, that in view of the little reli- | 
ance which can be placed on Mr. Bayly’s calculations, as || 
just shown in reference to the amount of a sum which he, | 
as chairman of the Committee on Finance, has tad under | 
iis consideration for two vears, the Mexican Government | 
|, be carried out by the Government of the United States; * 
vantages of the two contracts, so far as it is concerned. The | 


Mr. Marks. 


should be admitted to be the best judge of the relative ad 


views of that Government are to be found in the notes 
addressed by Mr. De la Rosa to Mr. Webster, on the 17th and 
24th February, 1851, which prove that Mr. Marks’s contract 
was much the most advantageous to Mexico; that it was 


so important that it was only abandoned when “its aban- 
donment wus deemed necessary in order fo preserve the re- 
lations of friendship and good understanding so happily 
existing hetween Mexico and the United States.” (See 


it Omits many items, even interest, the essential clement of jj Globe, 2th Jannary, 1852, supplement.) 


This interest shall begin to run upon the | 


Daily . 


I also here notice the point made by Mr. Ba 
“Mr. Clayton had made to the Mexican Governmen 
more advantageous proposition of the same kind, heons 
their Minister, which that Government rejected.” 7, 


Vly, thay 


** Sir: I have this moment received your letter 9 the 
14th instant, and in reply to it, I have the honor to infor 
you that some time in the latter part of last winter. 
early in the spring, General Duff Green informed me th» 
Mr. Marks could effect an arrangement with the Meyies, 
Government for the payment of the last two installments 
the Mexican indemnity, under the treaty of Guadalupe hij 


|| dalgo, reserving to the United States a premium of four ong 
|| a half per cent.—the money to be paid on drafts by the Mo, 


ican Government on our Treasury. I had previously ep 


| deavored to negotiate with the Mexican Minister at Was 
| ington for the payment of the second installment (for whjey 


| can Government, to pay it that installment deducting , 


an appropriation had been made by Congress) upon ths 
basis, my object being to take the matter out of the hang 
of speculators, by paying the money directly to the Gove: 

ment of Mexico. An offer through Mr. Rosa to the Mex 


tue 


| export duty (five and a half per cent.) on specie in Mexico, 


| previously assented to the arrangement. 


was declined by that Government.”’ 
To this I reply, that had this proposition to reserve to thy 


| United States five and a half per cent. been accepted, the 


Mexican Government would still have required, under that 


| arrangement, the agency of some banker; and none offered 
“ Their first error is in their statement of the amount of |! 


such favorable terms as Mr. Marks. And unless Mr. Bayly 


| ean show that five ond a half is Jess than four and « half, 


he is in error when he says that the Mexican Governinent 
had declined a more advantageous proposition. And ly 
reference to our memorial, you will further see, that on tha 


| part of the fund destined for the expenses of the Mexicay 


Government, it was to pay to the United States, under Mr 
Marks’s contract, only four and ahalf per cent., and to hin 
nothing for his services; and on that portion of the fund 
destined by the Mexican Congress for the settlement wit 
the creditors, the stipulated premium was to be paid, notby 
the Mexican Government, but by the creditors, wiio had 
Mr. Bayly’s as- 
sertion on this pointis therefore incorrect, and bis argument, 
based on mistaken premises, equally fallacious. 

3d. ITcome now to what Mr. Bayly said of my father’s let 
ter to Mr. Clayton, of the 12th March, 1850, on the subject of 
the Gila route and the indemnity. To charge us with mis 
representation, Mr. Bayly said that ‘‘ not only had no such 
‘letter been received, but that it was impossible it could 
‘have been, for there was no trace of it upon the files of the 
‘Department ;”? and he produced in evidence a letter to 
that effect from Mr. Webster, dated 17th January, 1852. 

I have shown that Mr. Bayly’s financial theories on the 
subject of exchange are fallacious, and that bis accuracy in 
the simplest calculations of arithmetic cannot be relied on 
[ will now show, by the record, that both he and his wit 
ness are unfortunate in having @ treacherous and unreliable 
memory. For, in the debate at the first session thirty-first 


| Congress, Mr. Bayly admitted the receipt of this letter, 


| which he now says never was received. 


requisite for me to adhere to. 


In the Congres- 
sional Globe of that session, page 1833, I find that Mr. 
Bayly reluctantly, and in answer to inquiries put to him in 
the House for the purpose of eliciting the facts, said as fol 
lows: 

‘‘ There has been a proposition made to this Government, 
through a gentleman who represents himself as acting for 
the Mexican Government, but I am told that he has no cre- 
dentials. I do not want to refer to the individual. 

“This delicacy that I wished to observe, it may not > 
Mr. Webster stated to me, 
that General Duff Green had made a proposition in refer 
ence to this matter, at I believe four and a half per cent., 
which he (Mr. W.) did not even consider. That ts tu 
fact of the ease, and itis proper that I should state it.” _ 

The statement made by Mr. Bayly at the session befor 
the last, and doubtless forgotten by him, becomes importar' 


| by the present denial of the receipt of that letter, tor thst 


Jetter contained the proposition, and the only proposition 
in reference to this matter, made by my father on behalf ef 
the Mexican Government. 

4th. Further to impeach my statement, Mr. Bayly re 
produced a letter from the Hon. Reverdy Johnson to Mr 
Corcoran, denying that he ever gave any assurance that tf 
arrangement. if made by Mexico with Mr. Marks, would 


had been stated in Mr. Marks’s memorial at the last sessio8 


| of Congress. To impeach me of misrepresentation, Mr. 


| which is true. 
| in this case, 


| fidently relied, and I was much 


adds: “This memorial was Green’s production ;” 

I did draw up that and the other memonals 
rtly on my own knowledge of the facts, and 
partly on information derived from others on whom I con- 
d at the production 
of this letter from Mr. Johnson. In a letter addressed 0 
Mr. Bayly, and published in the Southern Press, of the 260) 
February, 1851, my father stated the facts in explanation. 
As Mr. Bayly has reproduced that letter, I reproduce '" 


Bayl 


| reply mv father’s explanation, which was as follows : 
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‘i confess myself greatly surprised at a letter from the | 


norable Reverdy Johnson. 


i 


hoo js true that neither I, nor Mr. Marks, saw Mr. John- | 


, on the subject. ares 
| being compelled to go to Georgia, Mr. Latham, my banker 
and correspondent in Washington, wrote to me that he had 
= ved positive assurance that the drafts if drawn would 
A secepted, and Iso wrote to Mr. Marks. Upon my return 
mf Washington I understood that the assurance had been 
” en by Mr. Johnson, and upon application to his friend, 
ae h whom the surance was given, to obtain a written 
eet from Mr. Johnson, to be submitted to the Presi- 
‘ent, he wrote as follows: ** Mr. Johnson declines giving 

oy certificates upon any matter in reference to the affairs 

. ‘the late Executive. Whenever the President wishes 
. eformation from him and will write to him on the subject, 
‘i pave no doubt he will answer. You will at once see 

pow entirely undignified it would be for an Executive of- 
oer to be hawking about certificates.” " 

«[ can only add, that in the press of professional duties, 
vr. Johnson may have-forgotten the conversation with his 
4 or it aay be that he did not know that the assurance 
on related to the arrangement to be made by Mr. Marks. 
nut that his friend is incapable of misrepresenting him, all 
“ yo know them both and the relations they have ever borne 
wards each other, inust believe; and that his friend un- 
iorstood the assurance to relate to Mr. Marks’s contract is 
sally proved by the extract which we have given from his 


jen 





bu 


“You will see that I had reason to believe thatif Mr. John- 
«on was called upon ih such manner as would make it 

oer for him to speak, without appearing to volunteer in 
tne contest, Which had arisen, his statement would confirm 
ihe information [ had received on my return from the West 


[ndiés. 

Sth. Mr. Bayly next produced an extract from a commu- 
nication prepared and handed by me to him, as the chair- 
sanof the Committee of Ways and Means, at the last ses- 
sion, a8 follows : 


Mr. Marks was in New Orleans, and | 
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The Mexican Indemnity—Mr. Grey. 


sire to have fully understood, it would be well to inquire 
into a matter entirely overlooked in the debate, namely, 
the connection between the contract of the Barings & Co., 
and the attempt to intimidate Mexico by threatening a 
British blockade, followed up, as that threat was, by the 
appearance of a British fleet off Vera Cruz. 

It only remains for me to say, that in defending myself, I 
have endeavored to avoid every expression inconsistent 
with the respect due to the House of Representatives, and 
am gratified to believe that [ have thereby left Mr. Bayly 
no apology for withholding the amende, to which he stands 
pledged. 

I am, very truly, your friend and servant, 
BEN. E. GREEN. 

Mr. GREY resumed. ‘The relation which | 
bear to the parties to this controversy compels me 
to the part! have taken in it. I have entered into 
it with extreme regret and reluctance. His polit- 
ical and social position, and the associations of his 
life, fully capacitate the gentleman from Virginia 
properly to understand and correctly to appreciate 

. : fA 
my feelings on this occasion; and I will here 
assure that gentleman, that towards him I enter- 
tain no feelings of personal unkindness, and that 
it is not my purpose to bring any charges against 
him, or make any attack on him, but to prove to 
him that he has done great injustice to Mr. 


| Green, and to afford him the opportunity of put- 
| ting himself right before the House and the country 


‘grr: As it has been falsely rumored, that the Mexican | 


Government has abrogated the contract made with Mr. 


Marks, | beg leave to submit to your committee, that the | 


ist recent advices from Mexico are contained in the in- 
auctions from Don Manuel Payno, Minister of Finance, 
w Don José Antonio Luares, the confidential agent of the 
Vexican Government, now here, waiting to reconvey the 
rata, when acceptetl, to Mexico. These instructions 
sjearly suow that the Mexican Government, so far fro: ab- 
rgating Mr. Marks’s contract, is very anxious that it should 


pe carried into effect, and hopes that the drafts, for the | 


fourth installment at least, will be accepted. 
etter of instructions to Mr. Luares, the Mexican Minister 
¢ Finance says: ‘ The affair is very delicate, and I there- 
‘fore recommend to you the greatest prudence and discre- 
tion, since I do not wish that it should be interpreted (that 

ir purpose Was) to Oppose the operations of Mr. Webster, 
‘and much Jess that there should be manifested, directly or 
‘in any way, & mistrust, which does notexist. I also wish 
that it should not be said, as itis said, that individuals of 
‘the Government are to receive for themselves a part of 
the profits of the indemnity, for besides that this is not 
‘ertain, itis an offence to the Government, und the indi- 
viduals who compose it. I charge you, therefore, that 
‘giving to the affair the aspect of good faith and frankness 
which it has and ought to have, you proceed in everything 
with the greatest tact and discretion. * * * I recom- 
‘mend that you use all necessary circumspection, not to 
wound Mr. Webster, using for your guidance the fact, that 
| have been myself forced to negotiate with the agent of 
ihe Barings for some advances on account of the indem- 


nity 
HY. 


in this, Mr. Bavly commented as follows : 

“ What these asterisks cover, I do not know. 
haracter of what is disclosed, we may conjecture the 
charaeter of that which it is thought necessary to conceal. 
Why all this mystery in so plain a transaction ?’’ 

Now, I ask, what is it thatis here disclosed? It is, first, 
that the rumor circulated by Mr. Webster’s contractors, to 


In his iast | 


From the | 


the effect that the Mexican Government had annulled | 


Marks’s contract, was untrue. Secondly, that the Mexican 
Government, being in great want of money, was very de- 
srous of a speedy consummation of Marks’s contract, to 
avoid the necessity of submitting to the extortion of usuri- 
wus interest by the agent of the Barings. And thirdly, 
that the rumor that Mr. Webster was interested in the con- 


by doing justice to Mr. Green. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter just read refers so fully 
to the official despatches that but little remains for 
me tosay. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
evidence contained in Mr. Slidell’s report, by 
which he will see that not one dollar of that money 
was ever paid. I call his attention also to his own 
remarks in the House on the 2lst, revised by 
himself, and reported in the Daily Globe of the 
24th ult., which explains how Mr. Shannon came 
to say, as he did in his dispatch of the 2Ist Sep- 
tember, 1844, that the money had been paid. The 

e . ° . ‘ 
gentleman from Virginia said : 

** Green, in his letter to Mr. Calhoun of 25th of January, 
1845, says, that the money never was paid except by orders 
tupon an empty treasury. In other words, it was not paid at 
all. But, Mr. Slidell shows that, by the arrangement which 
was made with Tayleur, Jamison & Co., the Mexican drafts 
were to be drawn in their favor, and they were to provide 
for the installments in ‘ effective money.’ These are the 
terms of the arrangement which was acceded to by the 
Mexican Government on the 27th of August, the day they 
say the money was paid. ‘The arrangement, apparently, 
was avery advantageous one to the house of Tayleur, Jam 
ison & Co., and was a hard one on Mexico. 
with reference to it, | suppose, that Mr. Shannon spoke, 
when he referred to the difficulty Mexico had had in raising 
the money.”’ 


But the gentleman from Virginia, subsequently 
admitting that the money was never paid, never- 
theless charges Mr. Green with having violated 
his **instructions,’’ by employing Mr. Voss as 
the agent. What were those instructions? They 
were as follows : 

TREASURY DeraRTMENT, April 26, 1844. 

Sir: It is the wish and direction of this Department, 
that any payment made you, under the convention with 
Mexico, may be transmitted hither under the arrangement 
made by General Thompson with the house of Hargous, 
Brothers & Co. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


| B. E. Green, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of 


tract given by him to the Barings & Co., (which originated | 
not with us, but with others, over whom we had no con- | 


rol,) having reached Mexico, the Mexican Government 
nstructed us not to unite in, or give countenance, directly 
or indirectly, to that accusation ; because, besides that the 
‘act Was not ascertained, our doing so wouid be an offence 
othe American Government, and to the individuals com- 
posing it. 


Surely here was an example which it would be |, 


well tor Mr. Bayly to follow; and surely what is disclosed || 


shows that we have had nothing to conceal. 


On the con- || 


trary, all the concealment has been on the other side of this | 


juestion. 
close what is concealed by a full investigation. 
‘or investigation has been so continued that an attempt has 
been made to stifle it by threatening a prosecution under 


the act of 30th January, 1799, ona charge of having inter- | 


fered to thwart the measures of the Government, bearing 
18 relations with Mexico. I admit that my opposition 
ind perseverance in this matter has tended to diminish the 


profits of the Barings & Co., under their contract; and | 


Hat their actual profit has been far less than the prob- 
able estimate given by me of what they would have made 
cut of the contract, but for my opposition ; and if it was the 
purpose of the American Government by that contract to 
‘nable them to speculate on the necessities of Mexico, then 
“ittrue that I have interfered to thwurt a measure of the 

ment bearing on its relations with Merico, But for 
tis Tam ready to answer whenever the attempt shall be 


made to punish me for it, under the act of 1799. I seek no | 


concealment. I invite inquiry, and I especially suggest to 
Mr. Bayly that, as connected with this subject, which I de- 


We have done everything in our power to dis- | 
Our ery | 


America. 

The arrangement made with Hargous & Co., 
was made by General Thompson, who, under that 
**arrangement,’’ addressed to the Mexican Gov- 


| ernment the following letter: 


LeeaTion or Tue Unirep States or America, 
Mexico, 4pril 28, 1843. 
The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has re- 
ceived the note of his Excellency José Maria de Bocanegra, 
Minister of Foreign Relations and Government, of the date 
of this morning, conveying the very agreeable intelligence 
that the money is now ready in the Treasury to make the 
first payment under the convention of the 3)lst of January. 


| The undersigned has fully empowered Mr. Emelio Voss to 


| 
iF 


receive the same, and to grant acquittances therefor; and 
he requests that the money be paid to him. 
. 7 > > . » > 


* . . 


W. THOMPSON. 
His Excellency, Jose Maria ve Bocaneora, Minister of 

Foreign Relations and Government of the Mexican Re- 

public. 

It is clear, from the language of Mr. Spencer, 
that he did not consider the ‘‘ arrangement made 
with Hargous & Co., by General Thompson,” as 
at an end by General ‘Thompson’s return to the 
United States; and the Hon. George W. Bibb, 


| Secretary of the Treasury after Mr. Spencer, took 


the same view of the subject. In his report of the 


And it was | 


157 
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25th of January, 1845, on this subject, Mr. Bibb 
said: 


“In April last, Benjamin E. Green. Esq., then Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States, was specially empowered to 
receive the installment falling due on the 30th of that 
month; and he was instructed by this Department to mak« 
a similar arrangement with Uargous, Brothers, & Co., as 
had been done by the Hon. Waddy Thompson. This 
power was not infended as a@ revocation of that of 
‘atter gentleman, but merely to prevent ond meet any 


jection that might be urged to the substitution of Messrs 


Hargous § Co., being considered BY THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT, as at an end, after Mr. Thompson had 
returned to the United States. The power to that gen 
Ueman was considered by the Department as permanent 
until revoied, as will appear by the documents annered to 
his report.”’ 


It appears, also, that the same view ofthe sub 
ject was entertained by the subsequent adminis 

aad f Mr. Polk FE Po} staal : 
tration of Mr. Polk. orif the arrangement made 
with that house was terminated by General Thomp 
son’s return to the United States, so also would 
the authority given by Mr. Green, under that ar 
rangement, to Mr. Voss, the partner of that house, 
resident in the city of Mexico, have terminated by 
Mr. Green’s return to the United States. Bur 
that Mr. Polk’s administration thought otherwise, 
is evident from the fact, that long after Mr. Green’s 
return to the United States, Mr. Slidell was in 
structed to revoke, and did revoke, the authority 
to Mr. Voss. 

The gentleman from Virginia charges, in his 
revised and printed speech, that Mr. Green de 
ceived the Minister, Mr. Shannon, as to the nature 
of the payment made to Mr. Voss. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Vir 
ginia to what he said in reference to the instruc 
tions with which Mr. Shannon went to Mexico 
He said: 

‘“Mr. Calhoun had instructed Mr. Shannon that, in the 
event that the April and July installments were still unpaid, 
to ‘ address a note to the proper officer of the Government, 
‘calling his prompt attention to the subject, and urging in 
‘the most decided language the necessity of a strict com 
*‘pliance with the stipulations of the treaty.’ In other 
words, to make a peremptory demand.”’ 


Of course the first thing that Mr. Shannon did 
on his arrival in Mexico with these instructions, 
was to investigate the subject, and ascertain the 
true state of things. He found, that on the 25th 
August, the day before his arrival, Messrs. Tay- 
leur, Jamison & Co. had made to the Mexican 
Government the following proposition: 


(Transtation. } 

Proposition whieh the undersigned make to the Supreme 
Government for the payment of the quarterly installments 
due and payable to the United States of America 
The following orders are to be delivered: An order to th: 

General Treasury to issue a draft (requisition) on the reve 

nue from tobacco for $110,000, to be paid punctually in the 

term of two months, and in weekly payment. 

Another to the General Treasury to issue a draft for 260, 
000 on Messrs. Manning & Mackintosh, out of the aanount- 
collected by the force loan 

Another to the General Treasury, in our favor, on the du 
ties on the conducta, which ix to leave this capital for Vera 
Cruz on the Ist of January, to the amount of $50,000 

Another to the General Treasury, that the drafts issue; 
from Mazatian for the portion free from duties to the Supreme 
Government, whether drawn on us or on Messra. De ta 
‘Torre, Yecker, & Co., shall be delivered to us, to the ameou 
of 2160,000. 

Another to the General Treasury, to receive from Mesers 
Tayleur, Jamison & Co., the amount of $274,664 67. iu 
effective money, and $105,345 33 in funds, anterior or poste 
rior to the independence which yield dividends ; and tu 
the delivery of which the term of six months is allowed them 
Besides which, a premium of one and one quarter per cent 
per month is to be allowed to Mesers. Tayleur, Jamison & 
Co. for their advances. 

His excellency the Minister of Pina in the name 
his Excellency the President of the Republic, pledges his 
word to Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co., as British sub 
jects, that for no cause or motive, whatsoever, the payments 
set forth in the above proposition shall be suspended until 
the entire discharge of the debt be effected ; and if it should 
not be thus effected, that the Treasury of the nation shal! 
indemnify them for their losses and injuries. 

TAYLEUR, JAMISON & CO 

in44. 


On the 27th of August, the day after his arri- 
val, the foregoing proposals of Tayleur, Jamison 
& Co., were accepted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, by the following Endorsement being made 
thereon : 


“This proposition having been examined by his Excellency 
the President, he was pleased to approve it entirely —direct 
ing that the orders be immediately given conformably there 
with, as being for the payment of the installments due, 


nee, 


Mexico, August 25, 


" quarterly, under the convention with the United Stites. 


{Rubric of } 

“ Jugust 27, 1844.” 
It is true that the Mexican Minister of Foreien 
Relations informed Mr. Shannon, on the 2d of 


“ TRIGUERO® 
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September, that the money was paid on the 27th 
of August, and it is also true that it appears by 
the acceptance of the proposition of Tayleur, 
Jamison & Co., on the 27th of August, that the 
President of Mexico directed that the orders should 
be given ‘‘ immediately, as being for the payment of 
the installments due quarterly, wider the convention 
with the United States.’’ But it is also clear that 
this arrangement was not acquiesced in by Mr. 
Voss, nor consummated until the 20th of Septem- 
ber, because his receipt was given on the 20th of 
September, and it cannot be supposed that the 
Mexican Government would have paid the money, 
or given the orders on the 27th of August, with- 
out taking the receipt at the time, much less that 


it should have made the payment on the 27th of 


August, and have waited for the receipt until the 
20th of September. 

It is also clear that Mr. Voss refused to acqui- 
esce in this arrangement until it had been fully 
explained to and approved by Mr. Shannon. 

no Mr. Voss’s letter to Mr. Slidell, of the 17th 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


December, 1845, (pages 7 and 8, Executive docu- | 


ment No. 133, lst session 29th Congress,) he 
says: 


‘* When, despairing of obtaining any direct payment, and | 


war with the United States being apparently decided on 
here, I reflected on the course which, in the discharge of 
my duty to the American claimants, would be best calcula- 
ted to secure their interests, and I considered it a very for- 
tunate event that I was enabled to make an arrangement 
with an English house here of the highest standing, (then 
successfully prosecuting a claim of considerable amount on 
this Government,) by which they assumed the collection of 
the 274,664 67 due to me as the representative of the 


American claimants, in addition to their own claim, and | 


acreed to pay over to me the proportion to which I was enti 
thed, gradually, as recovered by them from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Confident as [ felt with respect to the propriety 
of this course, I did not, however, rely exclusively on my 
own judgment; for, before taking any step, I detailed to 
Mr. Shannon (then residing here as the Minister of the 
United States) the facts which [ have now mentioned to 
you, and received his entire approbation of the measure by 
whieh I proposed to protect the interests intrusted to my 
charge. In consequence of this arrangement, vouchers 
against different branches of the public Treasury tor the sum 
of $274,664 67 were handed over to the English capitalists ; 
in return for which, I gave the Government areceipt for the 
same sum, asif actually paid—this operation being in fact 
an exchange of documents, in perfect accordance with the 
established rule and practice in the financial department 
here, and the value of my receipt remaining inseparabiy 
connected with that of the vouchers given in exchange.”’ 

in the same document, page 23, is the following 
letter from Mr. Ducoing: 

Mexico, December 22, 1845. 

Dear Sin: Having been requested by you to state what 
passed in my presence between the Minister of the United 
States of Amcrica (Mr. Shannon) and yourself, with respect 
to the two installments due to the American claimants in 
April and July, 1844, I have merely to say that, on the oc- 


easion referred to, in September of that year, you stated to | 


Mr. Shannon the very great obstacle then existing to the 
recovery of these installments under the terms of the Con- 


vention, and mentioned to him a plan by which the collec- | 


tion would be effected through an English 
(Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co.,) and in my hearing Mr. 
Shannon fully concurred in, and approved of that plan. 
Your friend and servant, 
THEODORE DUCOING. 
Mr. 


In reference to this testimony of Mr. Ducoing, 
Mr. Slidell says, page 4, same document: 


‘It may be proper for me to say, that Mr. Theodore 
Ducoing is an American citizen, long established in Mex- 
ico, and of unimpeachable character.’ 


E. Voss, Mezico. 


In the same document, page 19, is also a letter 
from Mr. Black to Mr. Slidell, as follows: 


ConsuLaTe or THE Untrep SrTares or AMERICA, ? 
Mexico, December 20, 1845. 4 


house here, | 


Sia: At your request, I have the honor to communicate | 


to you what passed between our late Minister, the Hon. 
Witson Shannon, and myself, in a conversation which took 
place in April last, in relation to the two installments of 
Mexican indemnity due in the months of April and July of 
1844, as follows: 

On or about the month of April last I received a letter 
froma Mr. Saulnier, of Vera Cruz, written at the instigation 
of some of the claimants in the United States, requesting 
me to obtain from the proper authority in Mexico a certifi- 
eate showing that the two installments of the Mexican 
indemnity, due in April and July of 1544, had been paid to 
the agent of the United States. This letter I showed to 
Mr. Shaanon, at that time United States Envoy, &c., near 
the Mexican Government, and requested him to give me 


some information relating to these payments, in order that | 


{ might be able to give a proper answer to said letter. He 
then informed me “ that the agent, Mr. Voss, had received 
biils from the Mexican Government to a certain amount, 
and that these bills were received only conditionally, and as 
security, and not to be considered as payment until the pay- 
ment thereof should be verified; and he further said that, 
as yet, these bills were not paid, and it was not likely they 
would be paid very soon.”’ 

The foregoing is the information [ received from Mr. 


| 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Cass. 


Shannon at the time, which I see by my answer to Mr. 
Saulnier, dated April 17th, of the present vear, which an- 
swer was built on what was told me by Mr. Shannon. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

JOHN BLACK. 

To the Hon. Jonn Stuper., Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 

Mevzico. 

These documents prove conclusively, that Mr. 

ss conferred and advised with Mr. Shannon 

Voss conferred and ad d with Mr. Si ‘ 
and that Mr. Shannon approved of Mr. Voss’s 
proceedings. They show that Mr. Shannon had 
perfect confidence in Mr.Voss; and in Mr. Shan- 


non’s dispatch of the 12th November, 1844, we | 


GLOBE. 


7m 
| 
| 
| 


have evidence that his confidence in Mr.. Voss | 


continued undiminished up to the date of that dis- 
patch. 


I would also call the attention of the gentleman | 


from Virginia to the instructions of Mr. Buchanan 
to Mr. Slidell, of the 10th November, 1845, which 
are as follows: 

‘The whole transaction between Emilio Voss, Esq., the 
agent of the United States, and the Mexican authorities, is 
yet involved in mystery, which this Government has not 
been able to unravel. You willendeavor, with as little de- 
lay as possible, to ascertain the true state of the case in rela- 
tion to the alleged payment of the installments by the Mexi- 
can Government to our agent; and give the Department the 
earliest information on the subject. A copy of his receipt 
ought to be obtained, if possible.”’ 


These instructions show, that the administra- 


tion of Mr. Polk considered Mr. Voss as the agent 
of the United States, and not as the agent of Mr. 


Green; that that Administration, like Mr. Spencer | 


and Mr. 
with that matter as merely neminal, and as a 
measure of precaution to avoid delay, and obviate 


3ibb, regarded Mr. Green’s connection | 


any objection which the Mexican Government might | 


raise, after the departure of Mr. Thompson, to 
the continuance of Mr. Voss’s authority. 


I call his attention, also, to Mr. Buchanan’s | 
dispatch to Mr. Slidell, of the 19th November, | 


1845, in which he says: 
“Ttis not to be supposed that Mexico will contend that 


the mere delivery to Mr. Voss, of promises in the shape of | 


securities, which have been dishonored, can have relieved 
her from the performance of her treaty obligations.”’ 


I refer also to Mr. Slidell’s letter to Mr. Voss, | 


dated 20th December, 1845, which is given at page 
12, of the same document: 


‘*T am further instructed to say to the Mexican Govern- | 


ment that the mere delivery to you of promises, in the shape 
of securities which have been dishonored, cannot relieve it 
from the performance of its treaty obligations. Not having, 


as yet, been accredited by the Mexican Government, I can- | 


not, at present. make the communication required by my 
instructions. Butas Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co., ex- 


press their willingness to hold at your disposal, or that of | 


any person whom you may name to receive them, the or- 


ders received by them on various departments, for the said | 
installments, | would desire that they should be placed in | 


deposite in safe hands, to be held until the Mexican Govern- 
ment shall reclaim them, in conformity with the request that 
I am instructed to make, when, I presume, as a matter of 
course, the receipt which you have given will be canceled 
or declared of no effect. The act of deposit should, however, 
reserve to the accredited agent of the United States the 


right of reclaiming them, should it hereafter be thought ex- | 
I would suggest that the | 


pedient, for any reason, so to do. 


Consul of the United States, in this city, would be a proper | 


person with whom to make this deposit. 


I shall commu- | 


nicate to Messrs. Tayleur, Jamison & Co., a copy of this | 
| 


letter.”? 


This shows, that in November, 1845, Mr. | 
Polk’s administration did not consider the pay- | 


ment as having been made so as to release the 
Mexican Government, and also shows that in De- 
cember, 1845, the drafts were not paid, but, on the 
contrary, Mr. Slidell reclaimed them, and took 
them out of the hands of Mr. Voss, as belonging 
to the United States. Mr. Slidell, as I have 


shown by the extracts quoted from his instruc- | 
| tions, was sent to Mexico for the express 


ur- 


pose, among other things, of investigating and re- | 


porting upon this matter. 
Under those instructions he held an extensive 


correspondence in Mexico with all the parties, and | 


reported fully to the Government. The evidence 
which he collected and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, establishes conclusively that the whole ar- 
rangement, as to the payment of the installments 
in question, was known to, and approved of, by 
Mr. Shannon; and in all that voluminous testi- 
mony and correspondence, there is no allusion 
made to Mr. Green, directly or indirectly, norany 


| intimation whatever that he was advised with, or 


consulted in relation to, this matter, or acquiesced 
in the arrangement, or knew anything about it, 
or was in any way responsible for it. 

But, sir, | am very far from censuring Mr. 


‘ j Feb, 10, 


Senate, 


Shannon. There is nothing to indicate 4) 1 
was actuated by any but the best motives. ana" 
therefore give him credit for having acted wt} ae 
best motives, and for having done what he thouph. 
best for the interest of the American Govern, 
and claimants, underthe circumstances. __ 
I venture to say, that there is not one meme. 
of this House who would have not donethe a : 
thing under the same circumstaffces; for jt goon, 
to be the best thing that could be done; and j,e¢.,.. 
I conclude, it is proper that 1 should read frn,, 
page 8 of the same document before referred . 
Mr. Voss’s vindication of his own conduc. .. 
given in his letter to Mr. Slidell, of the 171, ,+ 
December, 1845. It is as follows: 


**Thave myself great confidence in the good faith o¢ » 
present Mexican Cabinet, and I am*persuaded of their desi, 
to settle this claim at the earliest moment possible, [ag ,, 
efforts been made by me to effect the recovery indireeyy ,: 
the two installments which form the subject of this jor, 
the situation ofthe claimants would be in no respect }y hy 
for nothing could bave been paid by this Governmeny- »,. 
in the absence of any extraordinary measure by the Goy. 
ernment of the United States to effect the collection, | » 
regard the chances of payment as improved by the eto», 
which I have taken, and from which [ have neither 
nor derived any private advantage.”’ 


One word more, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman 
from Virginia interrupted me in the beginning of 
my remarks, and said that he did not say that th 
receipt was given before Mr. Shannon arrived: 
that he said it was given before Mr. Shannon by. 
came the accredited Minister of the Uniied States jy 
Mexico, because Mr. S. did not present his ere. 
dentials until the Ist of September, 1844, and the 
receipt was given (as the gentleman contends 
the 27th of August. From this it is evident (| 
the gentleman from Virginia is still laboring under 
a misapprehension as to the facts of this case; for 
if he will refer to the record, he will find that : 
receipt was not given until the 20tH of September, 
nineteen days after Mr. Shannon presented his 
credentials, and thereby became the accredited 
Minister. Now the whole charge of the cent! 
man from Virginia against Mr. Green, rested oy 
the supposition that this receipt was given by his 
authority, and before Mr. Shannon’s presentation 
to the Mexican Government; and I cannot per 
myself to doubt, that when the gentleman learns 
that he was wholly mistaken in his facts, he v 
at once put himself right by retracting his charges 
against Mr. Green. 


ment 


at 


tens 


s0ug! 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE Senate, February 10, 1852. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, which were submitted by Mr. Cvrk 


on the 19th ultimo: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: 
‘“*That Governments are instituted among men to secure 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuito! hap- 
piness, deriving their just powers from the consent ot tir 
governed ; that whenever any form of government beconie- 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to al 
ter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, !ay 
ing its foundation upon such principles and organizing 'b 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely © 
effect their safety and happiness.”’ 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com 
prehensive rights of self-government, and also, as a cons’ 
quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the 
coercion, control, or interference of others in the manage 
ment of our internal affairs, we concede to others the sai 
measure of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred principle o! inde 
pendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir 
ing by what means they have been established, or in wis! 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in bis Fare- 
well Address: “‘ Observe good faith and justice towards ®! 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.” “ Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example 0 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo” 
lence.”’ “ Sympathy for a favorite nation betrays itself int 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of another, withow' 
adequate inducement or justification.” “Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free peop’ 
ought to be constantly awake; for foreign influence 's '* 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.” “ The tue 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 11 ¢* 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them a* ht 
tle political connection as possible.”? ‘ Why quit our ow 


| to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
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apstiny With that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
ail prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
int rest, humor, Or Caprice. : 

“Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and for free 
+ titutions, yet we recognize our true policy in the great 
fundamental principles given to us by Jefferson: ‘* Equal 
i i exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
son, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 

pdship with al) nations, entangling alliances with 


ye. . 
" Resolved, That although we adhere to these essential 


principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last- 
¢ foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet when- 
ever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own liber- 
ties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard to our 

wn safety will require us to advance to the conflict rather 
than await the approach of the foes of our constitutional 
eedom and of human liberty. 

Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike 
out all after the second resolution of Mr. Ciarxe, 
and insert: 

Resolved, That while the United States, in consideration 
of the exigencies of society, habitually recognize Govern- 

vents de facto in other States, yet that they are neverthe- 
neg by nO means indifferent when such a Government is 
pstablished against the consent of any people by usurpation 
or by armed intervention of foreign States or nations. 

“Resolved, That, considering that the people of Hungary, 
i» the exercise of the right secured to them by the laws of 
nations, in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 
national independence, and established a Government by 
their own voluntary act, and successfully maintained it 
arainst all opposition by parties lawfully interested in the 
question; and that the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by fraud and armed 
force, subverted the national independence and political 
constitution thus established, and thereby reduced that 
country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign 
and absolute power: the United States, in defence of their 
own interests, and of the common interests of mankind, do 
solemnly protest against the conduct of Russia on that occa- 
sion, as a Wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of 
nations; and the United States do further declare that they 
wilbnot hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national 


} 


injustice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever 


they may occur. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Crarxke’s series. It is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That while the people of the United States sympathize 
with all nations who are striving to establish free Govern- 
ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the law of 


nitions Which assures to each of them the right to manage | 
itsown internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, | 





alter, or abolish its Government at pleasure, without the 


interference of any other Power; and they have not seen, 





nor could they again see, without deep concern, the viola- | 


uon of this principle of national independence. 

Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, the substitute I 
propose for the resolution of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, [Mr. Crarke,] leaves the 
field of discussion as broad as it found it. And 
that is broad enough to embrace all the questions 
which so strongly excite the interest of the Amer- 
ican people, at the present moment, arising out of 
that flagrant act of arbitrary power by which in- 
dependence was arrested from Hungary; an inter- 
est rendered yet more powerful by the presence 


and the eloquence of that remarkable man, who is | 
now telling, through our land, in burning words, , 


the story of his country’s wrongs—words that fall 
on ready ears, and go to kindling hearts. My 
objections to the original proposition are not to 
the great truths it enunciates—truths drawn from 
our own State papers, of the best days of the Re- 
public, for to their eternal justice I yield a cheerful 
acquiescence—but to the narrow application, it is 
designed to make of them. They met, and were 
intended to meet, the circumstances of the country, 
connected with our right to the new position we 
had assumed, as a member of the family of na- 
tions, and with occurrences which took place not 
long afterwards; but they went no further. The 
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| port with the character or position of the United 
States to deal in menaces with their coequals of 


| the world. 


1. It becomes them to express their 
views plainly, and with the same respect to others 


| which they claim for themselves, and to maintain 


them firmly when they come to act. This substi- 
tute declares unequivocally an opinion upon a 
great question of public law, and there it stops, 


| leaving us free to determine upon our course 


when the time comes. It makes knowu our deep 
eoncern at the violation of a great principle, which 
expression, you well know, sir, is the usual 
phraseology in national communications for con- 
veying a marked disapprobation of any measure 
which is peculiarly unacceptable. It is a strong 
conventional condemnation of the proceeding. 

In the brief examination I propose to give to 
the subject before us, with a view to practical re- 
sults, rather than to profitiess speculations, | have 
no intention of entering into the vexed question, 
of the origin of international law, nor into the true 
grounds of the obligations by which civilized com- 
munities are required to submit to it. I assume 
at once the duty of all Christian people to recog- 
nize its binding force, and to aid its operations, 
so far as they can properly do it. Certainly we 
cannot trace back this code to a universal legisla- 
tive origin, as we can trace back a municipal stat- 
ute to itslocal source. It grew out of the necessity 
of rezulating the intercourse between independent 
countries, in peace and in war; and traces of its 
existence may be found in the earliest recorded 
annals of nations. It began by assuaging the 
horrors of war, and by restraining the cruelties of 
barbarous conquerors: and by degrees, from a 
few simple maxims, it has become an elaborate 
system, coextensive with civilization, and appeal- 
ing, not less to the sense of interest than to that 
of morality, by substituting fixed and just princi- 
ples for those wayward passions, which, without 


| such an arbiter, would make the world one vast 


theatre of carnage. 

The elementary commentaries of wise and learned 
men, the decisions of enlightened jurists, and 
the discussions of able statesmen, have built up 
the system, and it is a beautiful monument of the 
progress and improved condition of society. For 
it has not been a fixed and immutable code, but 
has accommodated itself to the advancing opinions 
and necessities of the world. Few and meagre 
were at first its provisions, like the wants it was 
designed to meet; but as these increased, it in- 
creased with them, till it has become one of the 


| most useful, if not one of the proudest works of 


the human intellect. 

And let no one reproach it with inutility or imbe- 
cility, because it is not always a barrier against in- 
terest and ambition; but rather let us be thankful 
that it is so often appealed to and so often effectual, 
in restraining the turbulent passions of our nature. 
And such is the force of public opinion, in this 
the day of its strength, that even when the pro- 
visions of international law are evaded or neglect- 


| ed, its obligations are rarely, never indeed, denied, 


but constructions for selfish purposes are put upon 


| it, forced and false it is true, but a tribute to its 


worth, even while its injunctions are practically 
disregarded. 

It well becomes us and the principles of our in- 
stitutions to profess our fealty to this great code 


| of public morality; and not merely to profess it, 


obligations which subsequent events might im- | 


pose upon us, in relation to ambitious pretensions, 
incompatible with the public law, and the inde- 
pendence of nations, they neither foresaw nor de- 
fined. And thus is it, that we must push our 


but prove it, by our acts and declarations, an. la- 
bor to enforce its obligations and its observance. 
It is a curious subject to trace the changes it had 
undergone, even in very late years, almost all so 


| which are marked by the progress of just opin- 


inquiry beyond these limits, before we reach the || 


great question of our true duty and policy now in 
face of us. 


There is always a class of persons, sir, who be- | 


‘eve there can be no firm views where there are 
no hard words, and with whom menacing lan- 
guage is the measure of firmness. I need not say 
here hew little foundation there is for such an 
opinion in personal or in national life. But I ob- 


serve, that this standard has been applied to my | 


substitute in some of the journals, which have 
found it wanting. Mr. President, it does not com- 


ions, and by meliorations honorable to the spirit 
of theage. It isa great engine for good, but pow- 
erless for evil—a barrier against injustice ned of- 
pression, asserting the empire of reason over that 
of force. 

The time has come when we have as much right 
and as much power to speak authoritatively on this 
subject as any other nation on the face of the globe. 
All we want, while professing the duty of obe- 
dience, is that other nations should equally obey 


it. There is none so high as to be above its obli- | 
gations; none so low as to be beneath its protec- | 


tion. 
We believe in the right and in the capacity of 


'! man for self-government—not that he is every- 


| where prepared for institutions like ours. 


We 
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know, while we regret, that he is not. But we 
believe that he is every where fitted, even now, for 
taking some part in the administration of political 
aflairs, greater or less, in proportion to his expe- 
rience and condition; and that everywhere, with 
time and practice, he may improve himseif and his 
government till both become as free as the state of 
society will permit. And certainly the expression 
of the warm hope that this time will come, and 
come speedily, is consistent with every respect for 
other Powers. 

We claim no right to interfere in their internal 
concerns. While weare firm believers in our own 
political faith, we enter into no crusade to estab 
lish it elsewhere. Propagandism is no part of ovr 
creed, unless it be that propagandism w hich works 
its own way by the force of example, thus invi- 
ting the oppressed nations of the earth to doas we 
have done, and to be as free and happy as we are 
But we cannot be indifferent to the condition of 
human race, however widely scattered. A desir: 
for its improvement, morally and materially, 1s a 
sentiment natural to man. Andan American can 
hardly shut himself up in his own selfish egotism, 
thanking God, in the spirit of the Pharisee, that hi 
country is better off than any other, and inditfer 
ent to the oppression, and de@radation, and mise- 
ry, which centuries of bad government have e 
tailed upon so large a portion of the earth. Unless 
the many were made for the few, the governed for 
the covernors, our sympathies should be excited, 
as were those of Washington, for every people wn 


tne 


furling the banner of freedom, and a God-speed them 


be uttered, not only m the effort to improve their 
political system, but in the greater effort to mai 
tain it, by improving the condition of the great 
body of those for whom governments are instit 
ted. And may we not say, as an English parlia- 
mentary orator said very recently for his country, 
**that the spirit of our people is for freedom every- 
where?”?” And may we notecho his sentiment and 
declare, ‘‘ that they would not rest satisfied with 
seeing the ultima ratio of European policy lodged 
in the bayonet of the barbarian?’’ 

Even to the most superficial observer, the signs 
of the times are as portentous as they are interest- 
ing. The accumulated oppressions of ages and 
the capacity of endurance stretched to its utmost 
tension, now meet face to face, with existing power, 
in a struggle for life and death; and the contest 
will go on, though there may be fitful intervals of! 
apparent repose, still it will go on till one or the 
other is finally vanquished. Why, sir, is it in hu- 
man nature, is it in the ordination of a just God, 
that such tyranny as that which recently made 
prisoner the aged mother of the illustrious Hun- 
garian exile, now exciting the sympathy of the 
American people, and was reported by that act to 
have sent her to the grave, though the report, I 
believe, was unfounded, and such a consummation 
of a deed of barbarity is therefore one charge the 
less in the catalocue of Austrian cruelties, and 
such tyranny as that which sent his sisters to a 
dungeon, an Austrian dungeon, perhaps to issue 
from it only to find refuge in that final asylum of 
the oppressed, where the wrath of man reaches 
not—can it be that such an unmitigated despot 
ism will be long permitted to revel in the wanton- 
ness of its own power and passions? 

No, it cannot be; the day of defeat may come, 
and come again, but the day of victory will also 
come, and with it the bright day ef freedom and 
happiness for the oppressed and downtrodden 
people of the old hemisphere. It has been well 
cd. that the great battle of human freedom and 
progress, ‘though baffled oft is always won. 
The combatants, the time, the place, the rulers, 
and the ruled, may change, but the conflict, how- 
ever it may be checked, will stop not, till the wie- 
tory is obtained. This great truth is already 
written, as with the finger of destiny, upon the 
history of our age, and the straggling efforts, 
which are upheaving the social and political sys- 


| tems of the Eastern continent, will go on to their 


consummation. 

Trials and sufferings are the school of nations. 
Every effort is a lesson, and every defeat but pre- 
pares them for a new contest, and stimulates them 
to greater exertion, and the very process of pre- 
paration and resistance teaches them what are 
their rights, and how they are to be acquired and 
maintained. 
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Now, sir, what we want is that freedom should | ground of national immunity; but it is aecompa- 
That whenever a strug- || 


have a fair battle-field. : 
vle is commenced to overthrow an arbitrary Gov- 


ernment, other despotic Powers should not be | 
permitted to take part in the contest, and with for- || 


eign bayonets decide the issue. 

Such is our desire, and this principle of non- 
interference is well established in the code of pub- 
he law. 
independence. I need not multiply proofs or 
illustrations of the truth of this doctrine. It was 
well laid down by Mr. Roebuck, in the English 
House of Commons, when he said, ‘*The import- 
ant principle with which we have to deal was that 
in the internal affairs of any country there should 
be no external force or pressure.’’ Its recogni- 
tion goes back to the time of the Romans, for we 
are told, that when certain Carthaginians preferred 
charges against Hannibal, Scipio declared, that 
the Roman Senate would not be justified in inter- 
meddling in the affairs of Carthage. 

No one denies its obligation here or elsewhere. 
And even while palpable violations of the principle 
take place by armed intervention to repress the 
efforts of freedom, they are attempted to be justi- 
fied, as exceptional cases, which, admitting the 
general rule, departefrom it only in consequence of 
some great necessity, that urliversal 5 eternal 
piea of arbitrary power. When the allied nations 
undertook their crusade against France, to put 
down the revolution, before the passage of the ob- 
noxious decrees, to which | shall refer by-and- 
by, | presume there was not a publicist in Eu- 
rope, who would have hesitated to concede the 
general duty of non-interference even while he de- 
fended the invasion as a measure of self-defence, 
against the contagion of Democratic principles. 
And signally was this outrage rebuked by the con- 
sequences, which for twenty years weighed upon 
Europe and overshadowed it with the French 
power, converting its fair plains into battle-fields 
from Lisbon to Moscow. 
blotted from the map of nations, while Frederick 
and Catherine published homilies upon law and 
morality, and regretted the wuvelcume necessity, 
which the circumstances of that unhappy country 
imposed upon them to annex it to the dominions 
of the Allied Powers. And three times was the 
world insulted by these hypocritical professions, 
before the whole of old Sarmatia was rescued from 


the danger of freedom and independence by parti- 


tion and annexation. 

‘There is one highly-respectable authority—and I 
know of no other—Vattel, who holds, that in a 
state of civil war, any other Power may assist the 
party which it believes to be just. But it is obvi- 


And thus was Poland | 


ous, that such a principle would open every case | 


to direct armed intervention, at the will of any for- 
eign Government; which has only to say, such a 
party has justice on its sideand I will aid it. Now, 
sir, this doctrine is contradicted, as well by reason 
as by the whole current of authorities. Wildman, 
one of the most recent, as well as one of the most 
able, commentators on the law of nations, condemns 
the position of Vattel, into which he says he was 
led by **a misconstruction of a passage of Grotius,”’ 
and ‘*that it is as little reconcilable with reason as 
it is with precedent.”’ He examines the cases 
fully, and shows how erroneous is this doctrine, 
and announces the result thus: 

** But this restriction of interference in favor of the cause 
of justice, is an absolute prohibition of interference on the 
part of those who have no jurisdiction to determine the jus 
tice of the cause. 
has any right to interfere in the internal affairs of an inde 
pendent State.”’ 

Establish this doctrine of Vattel, and the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, who no doubt believes every despotic 
cause a just one, would have a right to send his 
armies everywhere to repress the efforts of free- 
dom. 


tut the case of Hungary is strengthened, if 


strength were needed, by the authoritative declara- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, as to this very prin- 
aiple of non-intervention, in the manifesto he is- 
sued, when the Russian armies crossed the frontier. 
Hfe there admits the right of ** every State to ar- 
range its own political constitution according to 
its own mind;’’ and he admits also the duty of 
other Powers to ‘refrain from interfering with 
any alterations of the form of government which 
such States may think proper to make.’’ This 


admission is broad enough to cover the whole || 


| case the reaction of revolutions near him should 


1 s3 
tion. 


Hence it follows, that no foreign Power | 


|| darker is the oracle of Russian power. 
It lies at the very foundation of national | 
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nied witha reservation—that is the word—* that in 


tend to endanger his own safety, or the political 
equilibrium on the frontiers of his Empire, his 
Majesty reserved to himself his full liberty of ac- 

Dark was the oracle of Delphi, te still 


all heard of the political equilibrium of Europe, 
otherwise known as the balance of power, that 
fertile source of war and oppression. 
litical equilibrium on the frontiers of the Russian em- 
pire is a new element in the public law of the world, 


and I dismiss it for the investigation of some fu- | 


ture Grotius. As to the reaction of a revolution, 


| as contradistinguished from its direct action, so as 
| to be dangerous to neighboring States, [ am un- 


| able to comprehend it, and take refuge in my igno- || 


| party was weak and the other strong. 
| like individuals, have an indestructible right of self- | 
defence against unlawful danger, and if it should | 
happen that one country is exposed to imminent || 


rance. I had supposed, before | saw this Imperial 
declaration, that the first frenzy of a revolutionary 


and security. 


commencement of the Hungarian struggle and the 
Russian intervention, we are not told; and it would 
be vain to inquire. 
utter unbeliever in any claim under the law of na- 


tions by which this right of national immunity | 


could be limited. And where such a claim has been 
practically asserted, it has been so because one 
Nations, 


peril from the proceedings of another, whether in a 
state of revolution or of internal quiescence, it has 


certainly the right to adoptall proper means of pro- | 


tection. Butthe danger of opinions, or in other words, 
the principles upon which a government shall be 
founded, can give no just cause of offence, unless 
indeed there is a Quixotic attempt to carry them 
elsewhere by direct interference. 


Hungary of such folly. She had enough to do 


without constituting herself the armed champion | 


| of propagandism. But, sir, I dismiss these politi- 


cal subterfuges, as unworthy of serious considera- | 


| tion, and will remark, that the Power which claims 


aright to actin opposition to an acknowledged 
wrinciple of public law, on the ground of a pecu- 
iar exception, should establish its case to eve 


reasonable mind. Is the independence itself, whic 
| is sought, a just cause of offence? 


) Surely not, for 
that right is conceded by the very proposition, and 


without it there could never be a revolution. Is || 
just offence given by the melioration of existing | 


imstitutions? It is equally certain that another 
Power cannot object to such a change, for in that 
case there could be no revolution which might not 
be put down by the foreigner, unless the political 
system of the country were stationary or retro- 
grading, which would be utterly incompatible with 
every revolutionary effort. As to Hungary, her 
people sought independence, and they sought to 


introduce free institutions; though I do not under- | 
stand that it was ever determined whether the gov- | 
‘ ernment should be a constitutional monarchy or a 


republic. But the establishment of a republican 
government is compatible, not only with the pub- 
le law of the world, but with the condition of 
Europe, where such governments have existed 


from the éarliest ages, and some of them are yet | 


struggling to maintain their position. Almost in the 
centre of Europe is the Republic of Switzerland, 


and the Emperor Nicholas was himself a party to | 


the formation of the Republic of Cracow, in con- 
tact with his own dominions; poences because it 
was a small one which he could control at pleas- 


ure. But, sir, it is useless to pursue this investi- 
gation. If the Russian Empire was indeed in im- || 


minent danger from the improper conduct of the || 


Hungarian patriots, it is for the defenders of Rus- 
sian injustice to show it. What danger does the 


Emperor Nicholas assume to apprehend in his || 
Why, sir, he talks | 


public appeal to the world? 
about ‘* what is now doing and preparing in Hun- 
gary,’’ as endangering his safety; as though the 
struggling revolutionists had not work enough to 
do without attacking Russia. He talks also about 
the new State being “‘ raised on the basis of anar- 
chy,’’ and ** imbued with that hostile spirit, which 


the Hungarian Chiefs have against Russia,” as 





+ furnishing motives for interference to p 


We have | 


But the po- | 


But for myself, sir, | am an | 


No one accuses | 
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'**Polish and Danubian provinces from t an 
|of a propagandism, which means to convulse 
them,”’ &c. 

But, sir, this is not the only document whieh 
professes to make known the views of the Em 
peror Nicholas upon this subject. He had before. 
at the very commencement of thg troubles in Huy” 
gary, issued a kind of appeal, or rather ay no 
nunciation of his intentions to the Russian peo le. 
in which the real spectre, that haunted hie’ 
made known with unmistakable precision Bas 
| that spectre is the Spirit or Liserry, In this 

characteristic declaration he says: 

** Insurrection and anarchy, the offsprin , 

crossed the German pension ‘and Solemn, oe 
in every nation, with an audacity, which hax gained ney 
| force in proportion to the concessions of the £overnmenty, 


This desolating plague, at last, attacked our allies, the Em 
peror of Austria, and the King of Prussia, and to-day, in 


|| its blind fury, menaces our Russia, which God has confided 
| movement was always its most dangerous state, | 

and that reaction brought with it more calmness | 
W hat kind of a reactive power had |) 
taken place during the brief interval between the || 


to our care.”’ 


All this, when divested of its monarchica| mys. 
ticism, and translated into the language of commoy 
sense, means, that many of the nations of Euro 

_ are struggling for free institutions, with a vigor of 
|| purpose, proportioned to the high prize before them 
out that God’s vicegerent warns his faithful sib. 
jects against the danger of indulging in any such 
dreams of freedom, for if they did, they would 
| Surely awaken to their own destruction. 
| Itis not a little curious, however, to find, tha: 
in this manifesto, explaining the views of the Rus. 
sian Government, at that time, there is no claim, 
whatever, to arrest these revolutionary movements 
among the independent nations of the earth by 
armed intervention. ‘The purpose of the Emperor 
is avowed to be, to ** encounter our enemies, from 
‘ whatever side they may present themselves, and 
‘ without sparing our own persons, we willknow 
* how, indissolubly united to our holy country, to 
‘defend the honor of the Russian name, and th 
‘ inviolability of our terrilory.’’ Marching into the 
heart of another country, and taking part in an 
| internal conflict there, is a new stratagetic opers- 
tion in the defence of territorial iramunity. 

But I pass from these records of professions 
and pretensions, to the simple fact that, Russia in- 
tervened, by an armed force, to put down inde. 
pendence and free institutions in Hungary; and 
for no other reason than because the Emperor was 
| determined that his people should not have the 
| example before them of a powerful and neighbor- 

ing nation, acquiring freedom and independence 
| by their own exertions. 

I am not going into the history of the Hunga- 
rian effort to break the yoke of Austrian despot- 
| ism. Suffice it to say, that the people of Hun- 
gary had enjoyed their nationality for a thousand 
years; and more recently, while acknowledging 
allegiance, with Austria, to the same common sov- 
ereign, have been connected with that country 
only by this mutual bond, and have been wholly 
|| separate in political rights and in the administre- 
tion of Government. For causes, as just as ever 
drove a people to arms, the people of Hungary 
threw off their allegiance to the Austrian Emper- 
| or, and, resuming their independence, established 
/a Government of their own, and for a time main- 
| tained it successfully, and would have so mail- 

tained it tothe end, had not the Russian sovereign, 
making common cause with his Austrian brother, 
marched his armies across the frontier, and thus 
_ extinguished the liberties and the hopes of Hun- 
gary. 
: And we are told by a British Secretar of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in his place in the House 0! 
| Commons, and uncontradicted, too, far differen! 
from some of the representations, or rather mis- 
| representations, made in this country, that he him- 

self believed, from information he had received, 
‘¢ that in this war between Austria and Hungary, 
‘there is enlisted on the side of Hungar the 
hearts and souls of the whole people of that 
‘ country.” 
And well might there be this unanimity, whe? 
they had to deal with the Austrian Government, 

which, as an eminent English review remarks, 
“never swerved from its treacherous and tyral- 
| nical policy.” That it adheres to the latter, with 
| unshaken tenacity, the deeds of cruelty yet goime 
| on against the unfortunate H jans sufficiently 
\\ demonstrate. And that treachery is as active a! 
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cont as ever in the administration of the Aus- || 
element & hich | 
trian Monarchy, is shown by a State paper, which || 
a late arrival has brought us, and which is one of || 
the coolest examples of a breach of public faith || 
that the world has witnessed for many an age— | 


and of contempt, too, for its feelings and opin- | 
| 


aye, 
ions. _ f H * 1 
During the progress of the Hungarian struggle, 


and while its aspect was most threatening, the || 
Austrian Emperor granted a constitution to his | 
States to satisfy and conciliate them, by whieh | 
their condition was sensibly meliorated. But the | 
danger has passed away, and with it the sense of | 
‘qstice, While power has resumed its natural in- 
‘stincts; and the following document, issued Janu- 
ary 1, 1852, tells the tale of treachery to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the Austrian Government: 

«“ We, Franeis Joseph, by the Grace of God, Emperor of 


stria: . ' » 
ma In conseqyence of our ordinance of the 20th of August 


ast, our Council of Ministers, and our Council of the Em- 
pire, have applied themselves to a thorough examination of 
the constitution of March 4, 1849, and seeing that it results | 
from the deliberations which have taken place, that this 
constitution is not adapted to the position of the Austrian | 
Empire, and cannot be executed in its entire arrangements, | 
we consider it our duty, as the sovereign, after having well 
considered all these reasons, to abrogate the said constitu- 
tion of March 4, 1849.” 

Punic faith was the by-word of antiquity for 
any political treachery, standing prominently for- 
ward in the history of human deception. Austrian | 
faith will hereafter be entitled to the same unenvi- 
able distinction. ** Put not your trust in Princes,” 
says the Book of Ins iration, and woe betide the 
people, says the book of history, whose rights 
depend upon the pleasure or the passions of a 
sovereign, instead of being dependent on their own 
energy and intelligence. 

Although in the retrospect of the Hungarian | 
revolution our indignation is heightened by the 
oppression of the struggling people and by the 
justice of their cause, still were these doubtful, in- 
stead of being palpable to all the world, the con- | 
duct of the foreign aggressor would scarcely be | 
the less culpable, nor the less in violation of the | 
law of nations, which says to the Powers of the | 
earth, when an internal attempt is made to change 
or to throw off a government, ‘* Let the parties 
alone, the question belongs to them.”’ 

Undoubtedly, in the progress of these internal | 
contests, every nation must judge for itself, when | 
it will recognize the independence of the party || 
claiming it, and this judgment will depend on the || 
circumstances of the case. Formerly such_a re- || 
cognition, before an acknowledgment by the pre- || 
existing government, was considered an act of | 
war, and even in our own revolutionary contest | 
such was the view of England, in relation to the | 
conduct of France; but in this, as in many other | 
cases, a decided melioration has taken place, and 
such an act now gives no just cause of offence. 

Well, Russia intervened with an iron hand, and | 
why? All the world knows, and already history 
has written it upon pages that neither princes nor 
their adherents can obliterate. If ever words were 
used to conceal thought, they are so used in Rus- 
sian diplomacy. Her armies marched to crush 
the efforts of an oppressed people; to put down 
the struggles of almost despairing men, who 
sought, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, through 
blood and slaughter their long-lost freedom; they 
marched, not merely to propagate the principles |, 
of despotism, but to establish its power, lest a 
rumor might cross the Carpathian mountains, and | 
tell the beardet! Muscovite, that there was such a 
thing as liberty in the world, and men who periled 
lifeand fortune to obtain it. Civilized man every- 
where feels and knows that such were the objects; | 
and public opinion in France, in England, and in | 
this country, and wherever else the tongue or 
the press was free enough to proclaim it, has an- 
nounced and inaiieonel this flagrant usurpation, 
boldly conceived and executed, but h 
defended by false representations. Never could 
there be a more palpable illustration of the remark 
of Grotius, that ‘*some wars are founded upon | 
real motives, and others only upon colorable pre- 
texts,’’ and especially, if he had added some upon 
pretexts without color. As | do not intend to ar- 

e with any man who believes, after the facts I | 
have refe 
in this crusade than to prevent the establishment | 
of a free government in her neighborhood, I shall | 
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|| injustice invites fresh injustice; 
| where more trué, than in the career and conduct of 
vations. And we find, that the right of independ- 


ocritically || 
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assume with every observer of her policy, that 
such was her reason for passing the frontier, and 
for restoring the Austrian sway. 

_ Here was a gress infraction of the law of na- 
ons, striking not only at personal liberty, but at 
public independence, and especially offensive to 
the free States of the world, both by the violation 
of a great principle dear to them, and by the ex- 
ample of an armed intervention to put down all 
personal freedom in Hungary, and to threaten it 
wherever else its manifestations might be near 
enough to be unwelcome to the Russian Czar. 
Under these circumstances, what might the other 
Powers of the earth say or do by which their 


| opinions or intentions might be made known in 
|| this grave conjuncture? 
| on, not only the witnesses of injustice, without 
'| the means of redressing it, but acquiescing by 


Was it their duty to look 


their silence, in this monstrous outrage, and in the 
pretensions which led to it, till the despotic sov- 
ereigns might interpolate this right of interference 
into the code of public law, and thus assume to 
exercise a surveillance over the other Governments 
of the world? 

The system of international law would not be 
worth the paper on which it is written, if such 
examples of contempt for the feelings and rights 
of mankind admitted neither resistance nor re- 
monstrance. ‘*Concession,’’ says Bentham, in | 
his forcible language, ‘‘ Concession to notorious | 
”? and this is no- 


ent Powers to express their opinions upon grave | 


| questions of public law, when that law has been 


violated, has been so often and so openly exer- 
eised, that no doubt can exist of the right and 
indeed of the duty of thus acting, when the nature 


| and the gravity of the circumstances require such 


a measure. ‘These declarations of interest and 
opinion are more or less formal and imposing, de- 
pending on the magnitude of the occurrence and 
the censequences involved in it. They most fre- 
quently relate to subjects, directly interesting to 
the parties and arising out of their intercommu- 
nication with each other; but often to questions 
affecting nations generally, and where the princi- 
ples and the facts bear directly or in their conse- 

uences upon the welfare of the political world. 

f the former it is not necessary to speak, as they 
are of daily occurrence in our own history, and 
in that of every other Power. But the right to 
take part in the latter has been so strangely 
brought into question, during recent discussions 
in this country, that it may be well ‘‘to look to 
the law and the testimony.”’ 

It is the interest of each nation that the rights 
of all should be respected, because the spectator of 


| injustice of to-day may be its victim to-morrow; 


and none of the barriers against ambition and ty- 
ranny can be broken down without danger to the 
civilized world. This danger may be greater or 
lessgmearer or more remote, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the parties, but it exists for all, and 
all are therefore concerned in checking or averting 
it. Ifone nation issue a manifesto, announcing 


| what its coequals believe to be a dangerous inno- 


vation in the principles of public law, and support 
its declaration by its acts, or endeavor by the acts 
themselves to give authority to its own assump- 
tions, is the world to look on, indignantly but 
silently, until precedent usurp the place of princi- 
ple and acquiescence is appealed to in support of 
the new pretension? There is not a civilized na- 


|| tion on the face of the earth, which has not, time 
| and again, given its opinion upon questions of 


public law in some form, more or less imposing— 
in correspondence, in protocols, in declarations, 
in manifestoes, in protests, and in whatever mode 


| national mypeesnpeeees are made and received. 


Why, sir, Lord Palmerston, directing the foreign 
affairs of England upon this very subject, said: ‘* I 
do not think that the preservation of peace is in 
any degree endangered by the expressions of opin- 
ion in regard to the transactions in Hungary or in 
other countries.”’ He is, of course, alluding to 
| the proposition then before the House of Com- 

mons, to call for the papers in relation to the Rus- 
| sian intervention with a view to the judgment of 


to, thf Russia had any other motive |, the House. But here we are told touch not, taste 


not, handle not, great will be the danger thereof. 
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| this is immediate and important, sometimes it is 


remote and unimportant; but in the practical rela- 
uons of independent Powers, great questions may 
arise which may eventually affect the whole com- 
monwealth of nations. Every Power must judge 
for itself how far its own interests may be touched 
by the pretensions advanced, and what course true 
policy requires it should take. [t is not necessary 
that the evil day should be upon it before it makes 
known its disapprobation, for in that case aggres- 
sions would be eternal, or war the only remedy to 
resist them. The annunciation of the ebjects of 
the Quintuple treaty awakened the liveliest solici 

tude of the American people, and their deter- 
mination to resist it to the last extremity, was 
made known, though they had then sustained no 
injury, as the treaty had not been ratified; and 
this very demonstration prevented its ratification 
and saved them from a perilous contest. No man 
ever condemned the Executive for laying down, 
in an authoritative manner, our views of the laws 
of nations upon the sul jects embraced in that 
treaty, and denouncing pretensions equally dan 

gerous to our rights and our honor. It may be 
said, indeed, that the danger we had to appre- 
hend from such an interpolation into the true code 
of public law was imminent, and justified prompt 
and energetic measures. It was so, and we were 
therefore prepared to take far more decided steps 
than would be expedient in a less pressing ex 

igency. 

But the principle remains the same. We pro- 
claimed our opinion upon a great question of pub- 
lic law, because a pretension had been advanced, 
incompatible with the independence of nations, 
and in which all were interested. And are not all 
interested in the great right of self-control—in the 
right of establishing, maintaining, and changing 
their governments at pleasure, without the inter- 
ference of any other earthly Power? Is it not 
probable, that the Russian Emperor, even in his 
wildest dreams of unlicensed power apd ambition, 
ever contemplated sending his Cossacks to put 
down free institutions among us, though he put 


them down in Hungary, for Hungary was within 


his reach and within his power? But we havea 
direct interest, a material interest, if you disclaim 
every principle of action but the utilitarian prin 
ciple, in the benefits of commercial intercourse, 
and in the prosperity and stability and independ 
ence of nations, by which the resources and com 
merce of a country are increased, and in the main- 
tenance of those great principles, which protect 
these rights. 

But I agree with one of the most independent 


| of the public men of England, Mr. Roebuck, that 


higher considerations may foeny influence our ac- 
tions, and that *“‘ we should not bind up all our 


| feelings in the interchange of epmmedities, or the 


sordid question of profit or loss. He believed 
there was something more in the souls of the people 
than that.’”” And the sentimenti, advanced by 
Lord Palmerston, that a great country should not 
‘*be a passive and mute spectator of everything 
that goes on around,’’ deserves our commendation 
and concurrence. 

There is not a page of modern diplomatic his 
tory, in which may not be read the outlines I have 
already referred to of national conduct. But a 
strange error seems to prevail, respecting one 
branch of this subject, which it is necessary to 
examine; not from the supportitderives from rea- 
son or authority, but from the confidence, with 
which it is urged, and because, if not corrected, it 
may paralize the national action in all time to 
come. Before, however, I advert to it, | may be 
permitted to say, that the discussions, which have 
taken place here and elsewhere through the coun- 
try, manifest a very unreasonable jealousy of the 
good faith and sound discretion of the American 
people. I suppose a man could hardly be found 
in this broad land, however sensitive he may be 
on the subject of our foreign policy, who fears the 
wrath or the power of the Russian or of the Aus- 
trian Emperor, should w® assert a great fact, now 
passed into history, that the right and independ- 
ence of nations have been flagrantly violated in the 
case of Hungary, and should we declare the prin- 
ciple of public law which ought to have protected 
thatunfortunatecountry. Well,then, if we fear no 
such danger abroad, where is the danger we do fear? 


Sometimes the interest involved in questions like || lt is at home, sir. We cannot shut our eyes to 
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that truth. The signs all around us indicate, with || the American States, once her colonies. And now | 
unerring certainty, that the apprehension, felt and || for the precedents: 
avowed, is directed, not to others, but to our-|| In1788 France protested against the invasion | 
selves. oh || of Holland by the Prousinha. Even the old mon- 
One would really suppose, there was imminent | archy then advocated the cause of national inde- 
danger, if this claim to assert an equal right to ad- || pendence. But the Prussians marched on, and put 
just questions of the law of nations, is once estab- || down the liberal party, while France abstained 
lished; that this great Republic would deal with | from any further action. 
war, as a child deals with a plaything, and that it In 1814 Lord Castlereagh protested, in the name 
would rush into it with a blind haste, restrained | of his Government, against the final extinction of 
by no considerations of duty or expediency. Let || all that then remained of Poland, as a nation; but 
this apprehension be dismissed. This is one of || Poland is extinguished, or rather, I trust the fire | 
the last dangers, we have to fear. The honor and | of liberty is only smothered there for the present, 
welfare of the country are safe in the custody of to break out intoa bright flame hereafter; and | 
the PEOPLE, and we need not hesitate to assert |, England looked on, silent and inactive. 
our just rights, lest the PEOPLE should betray In 1820 England protested against the interven- 
their own trust. Almost seventy years have | tion of Austria in the affairs of Naples. But this |, 
passed away, since the acknowledgment of our | protest did not stop the Austrian army, nor did it 
independence, and in that time we have had but | induce England to adopt any other measure. 
two wars, deserving the name of such. Where is In like manner, an English protest was inter- || 
there another nation, great or small, which can || posed between the French invading army and 
say the same for its own moderation? Se much || Spain, in 1822, and upon that occasion England 
for the effect of a salutary public opinion upon the || advanced in the most explicit manner, the great | 
policy of a country. || doctrine of non-interference, for which we are now 
But to return to the erroneous doctrine, which | contending. Her Minister said: 
has been so widely and so confidently spread,and || «'The British Government disclaimed for itself, and denied 
which seeks to deter us from expressing any opin- || for these Powers, the right of requiring any changes in the | 
ion upon the law of nations, by an apprehension 2 te institutions of independent States, with the menace | 
of the consequences, and by which it is maintained, | qhenite —— ba cane of cofunm.’ 
that in all eases where a nation makes sucha dec- |} | But neither the Pyrenees, nor the protest, stopped | 
laration, it is bound to support its views by war, if || the French army. It accomplighed its mission, 
these are not acquiesced in, or it will lose its own || and the independence of Spain expired, as the last 
self-respect, and subject itself to the contumely of | gun—its funeral gun, indeed—was fired from Cadiz. 
the world. There is not the least foundation, in || England left her protest upon record, but she has 
reason, or authority, or precedent, for such an as- || left no other memorial of her disapprobation. 
sumption. It is as gratuitous as it is unten- || Both England and France protested against the | 
able. And yet, this position is.repeated, here || occupation of Cracow, but without effect, and with- | 
and elsewhere, from one end of the country to the || out war. 
other, as though it were written upon every page So much for precedents, and many more could | 
of every treatise on the law of nations, and many | 
a man, who does not doubt our right to express || thority: 
an opinion upon questions of public law, as these || Lord Palmerston, whose experience in diplo- | 
arise in the world for consideration, doubts the | matic questions will not be doubted, and who || 
expediency of exercising it, lest we should be || certainly was jealous enough of the honor of his | 
driven to war to support it. || country to take care she should not be placed in a || 
Mr. President, I have already said, that the par- || false position, said, in the debate in the British | 
ticular form in which a nation makes known its || House of Commons, on the subject of the invasion || 
views, from the most common diplomatic note to || of me that the British Government had pro- || 
the most solemn protest, neither adds to nor takes || tested against it. ‘* But it is one thing,”’ he con- | 
from its responsibility or obligation. It appears || tinued, ‘‘ to express an opinion, and another to 
to be assumed, that there is some peculiar pugna- || adopt hostile proceedings to compel the three || 
cious quality attached to a protest, which neces- || Powers to undo what they had done.” But, ac- | 
sarily leads to armed action. This is not so. A cording to this new reading of the duties of nations, 
public declaration in that form no more imposes || when England declined to prevent by arms, what | 








| to carry down a cotemporaneous conde 
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of such a flagrant outrage to future times; anda 
is the universal judgment of the present d “ 
Our own history presents a memorab| 
ple of the exercise of this right to declare g pp; 
ciple of national law. Mr. Monroe’s vies 
a similar question, solemnly announced to Con. 
gress and the world, form a well-known part of 
our political history. He denied to the Exio. 
pean Powers the right to intermeddle with the 
new governments of this hemisphere, and also the 


ay. 
€ €Xam- 


_ right to establish new colonies in any part of Amer. 


ica. He did not, he could not, pledge his coyn. 
try to go to war to maintain this position, He 
wisely said nothing upon that subject, leaving t, 


the future the duties it might bring with: it. His 


declaration is yet upon record, neither repealed 
nor disavowed, but remains as the expression of 
the sentiments of the United States upon this sy). 
ject. And though it has not been Wholly effic. 
cious, it has no doubt contributed, with other 
causes, to the stability of the independence of the 


| American States, and to check the spirit of ¢o)- 


onization. The conduct of France in the Ls 
Plata certainly violated these principles, as the 
pretentions of England upon the Mosquito coast 
yet violate them; but there has been no war to 
assert them. But it is easy to see, that with or 
without such a national declaration, our own 
interest would dictate to us to watch with jealousy 
European ambitious designs upon the govern. 
ments of the New World, and to meet them with 


| firmness. 1 trust England will become sensibje 
| that she is making a dangerous experiment upon 
| the intercourse of the two countries, and espe. 


cially upon the forbearance of ours, when she pur. 
sues measures incompatible with her own conven- 
tional obligations, as well as with the principles 
laid down by Mr. Monroe, to which she yielded 


be found, were it necessary. And now for au- |; her assent. If the maintenance of national inde- 


pendence on this side of the Atlantic is dear tous, 
and the interest we feel in it allows us to express 


| our opinion upon its just inviolability, I see no 
| reason which forbids us to extend the same views 


elsewhere; as we have material interests, as well 
as natural sympathies, connected with the immu- 
nity of all nations, and the course we shall adopt 


|| is therefore a question of expediency, and not of 


principle. 

Certainly solemn public declarations of this na- 
ture should not, would not indeed, often be made, 
for their frequent occurrence would impair, if not 
destroy, their moral effect. They should be re- 
served for those extraordinary events, affecting the 


on the nation making it the duty of vindicating it || she could not prevent by protest, she was faithless || honor and stability of all nations, which stand 


by arms, than the every day representations which || to her own self-assumed obligations, and was dis- | 
the usual diplomatic intercourse renders necessary. || honored in the eyes of the world. Whether this | 


To be sure, the proceeding is more solemn, as the || claim of representation or remonstrance is derived, || 


subjects generally are more grave; and it goes forth || as it sometimes is, from special treaties, or at 
to the world under circumstances of deliberation | other times, from general principles, its obligations 
which give to such declarations more than usual | and its consequences are the same; and by what 
importance. But that they are necessarily fol- || acts it shall be followed, or whether by any, is 
lowed by war, whenever they fail in the result, is || simply a question of expediency, involving n®con- 
contradicted by all the diplomatic experience of || siderations of duty or of honor. 
modern times. ‘* Manifestoes,”’ says Bentham, and such dec- 
A very few references will place this subject be- || larations are a kind of protest, ‘‘ are in common 
yond dispute. 
Before I advert to them, however, let me remark, || ‘ by the subjects of the State complained of, or by 
that I find a part of my task, that of establishing, | ‘ other States, or by both. It is an appeal to | 
that a declaration upon questions of publiclaw,isa || ‘them. It calls for their opinion.’’ Such is the 
legitimate mode of national action, anticipated and || view of a man of a vigorous intellect, though with 
taken out of my hands, by the resolutions of the |, a quaint style, which marred his usefulness, and 
Senator from Rhode Island, a Crarke,] which | who devoted a long life to all the kindred pursuits, 
practicaily admit this right by the very enuncia- || bearing upon géneral as well as upon municipal 
tion of _— principles of the law of nations. And || law. He says that these declarations are ap- 
allow me further to remark, that if a protest, | peals to opinion. A new school of expounders 
which is truly an act, and a solemn one too, of vas arisen which denounces them as appeals to 
national intervention, as it points to a particular || force. 
power and a particular measure, carry with it no One of the most eminent and enlightened polit- | 
necessary obligation for armed action, certainly |; ical writers of Europe, Von Genz, while deploring | 
a declaration of general principles, common to | the original partition of Poland, and the absence | 
all, cannot impose a higher duty upon the party || of any opposition to that iniquitous measure, re- | 
making it. When, however, a nation, assometimes | marks: ‘* But that no public demonstration, no | 
happens, distinctly announces in its protest, that | ‘energetic remonstrance, no audible disapproba- | 
acquiescence in its demand, or war is the only al- | ‘ tion should have followed, these manifest symp- 
ternative, in such a case it anticipates its course, | ‘ toms of general relaxation and decay of strength 
in the event of refusal, and must go on to its bel- | ‘ will not escape the observation of the future his- | 
ligerent work. These hostile menaces are, how- | ‘ torian.”’ e cannot mistake the views of this 
ever, rare. I believe that England adopted this | statesman. After regretting that neither France 
decisive step when there was reason to apprehend || nor England interposed efficaciously to prevent | 
that some of the European continental Powers || this deed of shame, he regrets that no marked 
contemplated aiding Spain in the subjugation of || testimony of disapprobation was put upon record 








‘usage. A manifesto is designed to be read, either | 


| prominently forward in the history of the world; 


_ characteristics, indeed, of the age in which they 
occur. Let no man, therefore, object that sucha 
conservative remedy, for once the epithet is a just 
one, will lead to abuse or will destroy itself by too 
— application. 

e ought neither to mistake our position, nor 
—o the obligations it brings with it. We have 
at length reached the condition of one of the great 
Powers of the earth, and yet we are but in the in- 
fancy of our career. The man yet lives, who was 
living, when a primitive forest extended from the 
Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, trodden only 
by the Indian, and by the animals, his cotenants 
of a world of vegetation, whom God had given to 
him for his support. Then a narrow strip upon 
the sea-coast, thirteen remote and dependent colo- 
nies, and less than three millions of people, consti- 
tuted what is now this vast Republic, stretching 
across the continent and extending almost from 
the Northern Tropic to the Arctic Circle. And the 
man is now living, who will live to see one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of oo le, free, prosperous, 
and intelligent, swaying the destinies of this coun- 
try, and exerting a mighty influence upon those 
of the world. And why not, Mr. President? Is 
it not likely to be more beneficially exerted, than 
the influence now exercised by the despotic Pow- 
ers of the earth? No one can doubt this. Why, 
| sir, even Vattel, enlightened as he was, tells us 
| that ** the law of nations is the law of sovereigns. 
| It is principally for them and for their ministers, 
that it ought to be written,” &c. The age has 
got far beyond this degrading doctrine. That law 
| was made for the t civilized community of the 
_ world, and its obligations and their violations will 
| be judged by this high tribunal, and its voice will 
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from day to day, louder and more effica- 
sjous. Let us aid it by the expression of our 
views, Whenever questions arise interesting to all 

e greatcommonwealth of nations. 


emembers of the g ‘ ‘ 3 
ve are no considerations of right or expedi- 


ency 00 restrain us from such a course; for, as I 
have shown, we are just as free to act or forbear, 
after such a declaration, as before. But it has 
been asked, why proclaim your opinion, unless 
you mean to maintain it by the strong hand? For 
thesame reason, that countless representations and 
remonstrances ha¥e been made by independent 
Powers, when they had reason to apprehend the 
adoption of measures, hostile to ana 
of national intercommunication. 0 mark their 
disapprobation of the act and of the doctrine, that 
their silence might not be construed into acquies- 
ence, and that when, in the mutation of political 


become, 


affairs, the proper time should come, they might || 


interpose effectually, if they should desire it, not 
concluded by the success of violence nor by the 
lapse of time, that the Power itself, contemplating 
the step, might pause and review its position and 
its pretensions, and the consequences to which it 
might be led; not knowing, of course, what meas- 
ures might follow these appeals to its sense of 
right should they fail to be effectual; and, above 


all, that the public opinion of the world should be || 


rightly instructed and brought to aid these peace- 
ful efforts to preserve the rights of mankind. And 


jet no man underrate the power of this mighty en- | 


gine for good. It will go on from conquering to 
conquer, till its influence is everywhere estab- 
lished and recognized. Lord Palmerston, when 


interrogated upon this Hungarian question, in the | 


House of Commons, and speaking upon this very 

oint, foreshadowed the objection which meets us 
in this country—aye, and overwhelmed it—that 
there is no use in these public declarations, for 
they may be thrown back by an arbitrary Power, 
which may say, using the langurge of that states- 
man, ** Your opinions are but opinions, and you 
‘express them against our opinions, who have 
‘large armies at our command to back them 
‘Which are strongest, opinions or armies?”’ 
“ Sir,’’ he continues—and I recommend the noble 
sentiment to all who doubt the progress of the 
ace—‘ Sir, my answer is, that opinions are strong- 
‘er than armies. Opinions, if they are founded in 
‘truth and justice, will in the end prevail against 
“the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and 
‘the charges of cavalry.”’ And he adds: ‘* That 
‘armed with opinion, if that opinion is pronounced 
‘with truth and justice, we [the people. of the 
‘United States as well as the people of England] 
‘are indeed strong, and in the end likely to make 
‘our opinions prevail.”’ 

Such sentiments as these, uttered in such a 
place, were not less honorable to the speaker than 
to the Administration whose organ he was. 

And who can say how often the designs of am- 
bition and injustice have been stayed or abandoned 
by energetic representations, an yf the manifes- 
tations of public disapprobation? I have referred 
to some cases where th 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Cass: 








gary; to her rights and her wrongs; and the prin- 
-— thus brought up are attracting the attention 
of the world, and are discussed in conversation, 
in legislative assemblies, in the public journals, 
and in apie correspondence, and they thus 
commend themselves to general consideration. 
And the facts have been of a nature to impart 


deep interest to the whole subject, and without 


| some degree of interest it were vain to endeavor 
| to engage the public attention. 


Mr. President, what earthly tribunal has a bet- 
ter right than the Congress of the American people 
to pronounce the opinion of that people upon such 
I do not speak, lest I should be accused 
of patriotic exaggeration, of those qualities, intel- 
lectualand moral, which are found here, and which 
are essential to a sound decision; but I speak of 


| its representative capacity, as the depository of 


much of the power of a people, whose interest and 
feelings are intimately connected with the broadest 

rinciples of freedom and independence. Other 

egislatures do not hesitate to speak out boldly 
and firmly. For several years, the Chamber of 
Deputies of France remonstrated, in their answer 
to the annual speech from the Throne, against the 
annihilation of Poland, and in 1840 in this em- 
phatic language: 

** In all the questions that divide the world, France in- 


| vokes but justice; she demands only the respect due to all 


|| rights. 


| cient Polish nation, and the guarantees that repeated trea- 


it 
it 
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| and well is it that t 


| 
| 


| President. 


ties gave to a generous people, whose misfortune time seems , 
|| Only to aggravate.”’ 


It is well understood, that the government of 
Louis Philippe was opposed to these declarations, 


and that they gave serious offence to the Russian | 
Emperor, who recalled his embassador from the | 


French Court. But no counsels of timidity pre- 


| vailed with the members of the Chamber. “They | 


put their remonstrance into the most solemn form, 
and spread it on record before the world, unawed 
by apprehensions like those, which there seems 
to be a systematic effort to excite in the breasts of 
the American people. But it cannot be done, Mr. 
You may persuade and convince our 
countrymen, but it is out of the power of mortal 
man to drive them from the maintenance of their 
rights by any consideration, connected with the 
danger of their assertion. 

W hen I hear a good deal that is said at this day, 
I become more and more convinced, that the nten 


of the Revolution were peculiarly fitted for the | 


work of the Revolution. 
and justice, not in p 


the world is filled with precedents of tyranny and 
oppression, while it does not contain a single ex- 
ample of a government like ours. Its establish- 


They sought security 
recedents, but in principles, 


ment is a tribute, due to wisdom, patriotism, and | 


valor, not to antiquated notions, with nothing to 
recommend them but their age. 


tion of a government thrown upon us, we should 
notlo half as well as our fathers did. 


The English House of Commons have, in dif- | 
ey failed, but the class of || ferent ways, and upon many occasions, expressed 


those where they have been successful is vastly || their opinions upon questions of international law 


more numerous—a tribute to the efficacy of amica- 
a representations and an encouragement to make 
them. 

It has been said, in condemnation, or in reproach 
of this effort, that there are many other suffering 
people and violated principles calling equally for 
the assertion of this right, and why, it is asked 
sneeringly, if not triumphantly, why do you not 
extend your regards aa your action to all such 
cases? And as that is impossible with any useful 
result, as every one knows, we are, therefore, to 
sit still and ‘do nothing, because we cannot do 
everything. Such is no Hhetate of wisdom or duty, 
either in political or ethical philosophy. The 
prudent statesman looks to what is practicable, as 
well as what is right. The principle imbodied in 
the substitute is general and applies to all cases of 
armed intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries; and if our discussion and our imme- 
diate action have reference to the attack upon 
Hungary, the reason is obvious and justifiable. 
There are conditions of the public mind, arising 
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out of passing events, favorable to the considera- | 


tion of particular questions, while others are cast 
into the shade, and command no attention. The 
former is the state of things in relation to Hun- 


il 


by direct addresses to the Crown, or by votes upon 
the conduct of Ministers; and it will be a new doc- 
trine there, that such proceedings give just cause 
of offence to other Powers, or th 

rily commit a nation to support them by war, 
when they fail, as a remedy of peace. I shall not 
turn over the pages of English Parliamentary his- 
tory to seek examples of this nature, for they are 


familiar to all who are conversant with the British | 


political annals; but there was a declaration made 


by Lord Palmerston, upon one of these occasions, | 


so just in itself and so applicable to this country, 
that I am tempted to refer to it, and to commend 


it to the attention of all those who desire to incul- | 


cate the doctrine, that we ought to live in a state 
of Chinese isolation from the political affairs of the 
world, indifferent to events, and to their effects 
upon the welfare of mankind. The British Sec- 
retary of State measured the duty of his ey 
bya far higher standard: ‘*‘ He was not prepared, 
. bs said, to admit that the independence of con- 
‘stitutional States, whether they were powerful 
‘like France, or the United States, or of less rela- 
‘ tive political importance, such as the minor States 
‘of Germany, ever could be a matter of indiffer- 
‘ence to the British Parliament, or he should hope 
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Can she cease to recall to Europe those of the an- | 


ey did so, for the history of | 


I believe if we | 
had the work of the Revolution and of the forma- | 


at they necessa- | 
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|| to the British public. Constitutional States he 
|| ‘considered to be the natural allies of this coun- 
‘try; and whoever might be in office conductin 
‘the affairs of Great Britain, he was persuad 
‘ that no English Ministry would perform its duty, 
‘if it were inattentive to the interests of such 
* States.”’ 

As to the feeling of the British Parliament and 
public, Lord Palmerston speaks as one having au- 
thority; but as to the people of the United States, 
no authority is necessary to speak for them, be- 
cause their feelings are open to all the world. And 
is the American Congress the only free Legisla- 
ture where such sentiments find no response, and 
the rights and law of nations no effectual support ? 
Mr. Canning, upon a memorable occasion, not un- 
like the present in its relation to the independence 
of nations, most truly remarked, that ‘those per- 
* sons seem to me to imagine, that under no possible 
‘circumstances can an honest man endeavor to keep 
‘his country upon a line with the progress of polit- 
‘ical knowledge, and to adaptits course to the vary- 
‘ing circumstances of the world. Such an attempt 

| “is branded as an indication of mischievous inten- 
‘tions.”’ How accurately does this eminent man, 
|| in describing the opposition that liberal efforts en- 
|| countered in England, point out the very opposi- 
tion that similar efforts encounter here, and the 
reproaches they bring with them? He was for 
‘pressing generous and noble sentiments into the 
service of his country.”” Weare rebuked for ad- 
vocating such sentiments, and the everlasting fear, 
that some terrible calamity is to befall us, within 
the course of the next ten centuries, if we depart 
one inch from the trodden path, paralyses many 
| a clear head and many a sound heart, and sends 
them for refuge to the stand-still policy; a policy 
unfit for the age, unacceptable to the American 
|| people, and unworthy of our country and its insti- 
tutions. It is far better to keep on the line of polit- 
ical knowledge, as Mr. Canning terms the adapja- 
tion of the feelings and policy of a nation to its 
|| true position, than to stand still upon the line of 
| precedents, and to let the world get far ahead of us, 
forgetting or fearing—in the language of a states- 
man, transferred from this Chamber to the direction 
of our foreign aflairs, the equal of Canning in 
|| genius and mental vigor—forgetting or fearing 
| ** that we are in an age of progress.”’ 

And we may well look around and ask each 
other, as one of the noblest men that ever occupied 
a seat in this or in any other legislative body, bright 
in intellect, pure in purpose, splendid in his powers 
of eloquence, but now struck down by Providence 
to the regret of his country, which has anticipated 

| the judgment of history, bn one universal tribute 
| of respect for his services and his worth, we may 
ask each other, as he asked the legislators of a 
|| former day, ** Are the representatives alone to be 
isolated from the common atmosphere of the 
world?’’ If we commit this error, we shall be iso- 
lated from the feelings and confidence of our fellow- 
|| citizens, and find, when too late, that we are un- 
worthy exponents of their sentiments. 
| Many objections, more or less plausible, have 
| been presented to deter us from any action in this 
| matter, but not one of them, with more confidence 
| or pertinacity, nor with less regard to the true cir- 
| cumstances of our position, than that which warns 
us, that by such a proceeding we should violate 
| alike the traditions of our policy and the advice of 
\| our wisest statesmen, and especially the injunc- 
fhe Never were 


| 


\\ tions of Washington and Jefferson. 
| just recommendations more inappropriately ap- 
plied, than in this attempt to apply the views of 
|| those great men to the circumstances in which we 
| are placed. , 
Slaalianervehilits, it is said, was the policy 
| they maintained, and the legacy they bequeathed 
to us; but is it possible that a single American 
can be found, who believes that either of those 
patriots would condemn the declaration of his 
|| country’s opinion upon a great question of public 
| law, because they condemned its interference with 
|| the affairs of other nations? Why, this is our af- 
| fair, sir; an affair as interesting to us as to any 
|| other community on-the face of the globe: one 
| which involves the safety of independent States, 
| and the true intent and obligation of the code, that 
| regulates their intercourse. 
hat did Washington say on this subject? 
| These are his words: 
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“ It is our true po 
ees with any portion of the foreign world.” 

“¢ Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
eurselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her [European] politics, or the ordinary circumstances or 
collisions of her friendships and enmities.’’ 


ee 


These sentiments speak for themselves, and are 
commended no less by the authority that uttered 
them, than by their own justice to the American 
people. Ingenuity itself cannot torture them into 
the service of the opposition to the present propo- 
sition, one which seeks no ** alliances ’’ and asks 
for no ‘* artificial ties.’’ It limits itself to a simple 
declaration of opinion, Butif the language em- 
ployed by Washington required any special key 
for its true construction, it would be found in the 
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licy to steer clear of permanent ailian- || 


history of his Administration, and in the peculiar | 


difficulties it encountered. 
the early events of the French Revolution ex- 
cited a powerful feeling in the United States, and 
this feeling displayed itself in strong attachment to 
Frence and in hostile demonstrations against Eng- 
Jand. Theaid we received from the former Power 
in our revolutionary struggle, and the efforts of the 
French people to break the iron yoke which had 
pressed upon them for centuries, joined to the bit- 


ter recollection of the conduct of England during | 


our struggle with her, to her retention of the west- 
ern ports, and to her notorious violation of our 
maritime rights, sufficiently account for this feel- 
ing; and its manifestation greatly embarrassed the 
administration of General Washington, and ren- 
dered it very difficult for him, even with the weight 
of his character, which was a powerful coadjutor 
in the work, to preserve that line of neutral policy 
he had wisely adopted. And the original treaty 
of alliance with France had imposed upon this 
country a serious burden, by guarantying the pos- 
session of her West India lands, thus involving 
us, as she contended, in her controversy with Eng- 
land. And these were the evils that Washington 


hdd encountered, and against the recurrence of | 


which he warned his countrymen. But who de- 
mands an alliance with any Sauce in Europe, or 
who has the least desire that we should form any 
other treaties than those which regulate our com- 
merce and our usual intercourse ? 

And the authority of Mr. Jefferson has been in- 
voked with as little reason in condemnation of 
this measure. ‘* Peace,’’ said that Patriarch of 
the Democratic faith, ‘* Peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations; entangling alli- 
ances with none.’? Why, sir, there is no room 


It is well known that | 


for argument between the man who gives to this | 
language of Mr, Jefferson its true and natural im- | 
port, and him, who applies it to the assertion of a 


great nationalright. They have no common ground 
to stand upon. When the declaration of an im- 
portant principle, common to all nations, and made 
in connection with none, is shown to be an enian- 
gling alliance with one of them, then may this 
sentiment be appealed to and the people warned 
against its violation. 

Mr. President, the wonderful advance of skill 
and science has brought Europe nearer to us now, 
than was Savannah to Philadelphia, at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. And similar causes are 
probably destined yet more to diminish the dis- 
tance; and the increase of the moral and material 
interchange, consequent upon the progress of the 
age, has not been less remarkable, than the in- 
crease in the facilities of intercourse. We cannot 
be insensible to the onward march of events in the 
old hemisphere, nor indifferent to their operation 
upon the great mass of the people. Undoubtedly 
Europe, to some extent, has peculiar interests and 
a peculiar policy, with which we have no concern. 
Dynastic laws, the balance of power, the influence 
claimed by five great Rated thao and other max- 
ims of policy give rise to questions, with which 
we have no desire to intermeddle. But, besides 
these, there are great principles of the laws of na- 
tional intercommunication often coming up for 
discussion and decision in Europe, and which 
affect the interest and the safety of all the inde- 
pendent States of the world. The former wema 
regard, merely with the natural interest, which is 
felt in passing events; but the latter we should 


watch with sleepless vigilance, taking care that no | 
innovation be established in the public laws, with- | 
out our consent, to which we should be called upon | 
to submit hereafter, on the ground of its having | 


been sanctioned by time and acquiescence; as the 











lished had we not resisted the claim, at its very 
inception. 

r. President, near the commencement of the 
French Revolution two decrees were passed by the 
Convention, one of which attacked the independ- 
ence of nations, by inviting the people everywhere 
to throw off existing monarchical governments, 
and promising intervention by an armed force; 
while the other went back to ages of barbarism 


to any garrison, which should not surrender within 
twenty-four hours. Shouid any nation, rejecting 
its own duties and setting at defiance the rights 


such principles at this day, by promulgating them 


in solemn legislative acts, as rules of conduct in | 


all future times, is there any man in this broad 
land, who would invite our submission to them, 


right to search our vessels would have been estab- 


by proclaiming, that no quarter should be granted | 


and opinions of the world, attempt to establish | 


} 
} 
| 
} 


even by silent acquiescence, instead of rebuking | 


them in an authoritative manner, as indefensible 
innovations into the laws of nations? 


W hether the administration of Washington took | 


ground against these quasi manifestoes, either by 
diplomatic representations or otherwise, | do not 
know. His wasa period of difficulty, and that 
was the time of our weakness. Now has come, 
and still more is coming, the time of our strength, 
and with it a new position, and, if not new duties, 
more powerful motives for decisive action. No 
man can fail to see, that the principles of the first 
of these French decrees, and of the. Russian 
ukases, for such in effect they are, would give to 
foreign powers the right to intermeddle in the in- 
_ ternal affairs of this country, whenever any of 
them believed, or affected to believe, that cireum- 
stances existed here, condemned by that system 
of supervision, thus sought to be established ? 
tumors have recently reached us, which may 
wart us to be ready to take our part in the asser- 
tion of great rights, intimately connected with the 
spirit of our own institutions. It is said, and with 


a good deal of confidence, that the great tie 


continental Powers have remonstrated with 
land against the refuge she has afforded to politi- 
cal exiles, and in a tone which indicates that what 
is refused to diplomatic representations may be 
, demanded with hostile menaces. It is difficyit to 


eng 


go so far, and yeta similar demand on Turkey 
shows, that if it do not, it is not because they are 
restrained by a sense of right, or by a regard to 
the independence of other Powers. ‘The liberty of 
escape is to be wrested from the unfortunate pa- 
triot, and the liberty of the dungeon and of death 
only allowed to him. 
vast prison-house, and the aspirations of freedom, 
inexpiable crimes, which the hunters of men are 
to pursue eternally, and to punish inexorably. 
believe England will meet such an insolent and 
barbarous demand in that sturdy spirit of resist- 
ance, which her people have so often displayed; 


bejieve that the folly of power and despotism can-| 


Europe is to become one | 


and recent advices inform us, that the British Gov- | 


ernment is already up and doing, preparing to meet 
a grave conjuncture by fortifications, looking to 


the defence of London, and by other military, and | 


by naval precautions. But who does not know, 


that if this pretension succeed there, our time of | 


trial would come next? The broad ocean is not 
broad enough to separate the victims of despotism 
from the jealous wrath of the oppressor, who 
might well fear that the gales of the Atlantic would 
bear to his dominions that loud note of sympathy 
which marks the interest the American people 
take, and which Washington took in the strug- 
gles of freedom. Well, sir, if this work goes on, 


and the decree goes forth to the world, either by | 
declaration or by action, are we to wait ull the | 


storm bursts upon us, before we even raise a 
voice in support of national and natural rights? 
No, sir; he who should recommend such a timid 


policy, would find his countrymen far ahead of | 


im in their generous appreciation of their rights 
and their duties, Distinct manifestations of such 


an intention to attack theindependence of England, | 


for such a cause, would rouse a spirit of indigna- 
tion in this country, which would not be diverted 
from its purpose by the cold allegation, that we 
intervene in the affairs of other nations, when we 
pronounce our judgment upon a monstrous pre- 
tention utterly incompatible with the most sacred 
| attributes of independence, and that to do so 1s to 


| 





_ to unite ourselves with any other Power. 


_ have a mission to fulfill, and so, indeed, 











form “ entangling alltances,”’ and “‘artificia! ties.” 
As there must be two parties, at least, to all qj 
ances and arlificial ties, it will be time to announes 
our danger when there is any serious PTOPosition 


Mr. President, it has often been said, tha: we 


. “ide , has every 
nation; and the first mission of each is to conduct 


its own affairs honestly and fairly, for its ow, 
benefit; but after that, its position and institutions 
may co to it peculiar influence in the prevailing 
moral and political controversies of the worij 
which it is bound to exert for the welfare of all 
While we disclaim any crusading spirit againg 
the political institutions of other countries, y, 
may well regard with deep interest the struggline 
efforts of the oppressed through the world, an; 
deplore their defeat, and rejoice in their success 
And can any orfe doubt, that the evidepces of sym. 

athy which are borne to Europe from this eres: 

epublic will cheer the hearts, even when they do 
not aid the purposes, of the downtrodden masses 
to raise themselves, if not to power, at least 1, 
protection? Whatever duties may be ultimately 
imposed onus by that dark future which ove. 
shadows Europe, and which we cannot foresee, 


| and ought not to undertake to define, circumstances 


point out our present policy, while, at the same 
time, they call upon us to exert our moral infy. 


| ence in support of the existing principles of public 


law, placed in danger, not merely by the ambition, 
but still more by the fear of powerful monarchs— 
the fear lest the contagion of liberty should spread 


| over their dominions, carrying destruction to the 


| 


established systems of oppression. But I repea 
emphatically what I said upon a former occasion, 
when this subject was before us, and what Upon 
no occasion have I since contradicted or unsaid, 
and I may add, what I distinctly stated to the mar. 
tyr of the struggles of his own country, now the 
honored guest of ours, in the first conversation | 
had with him upon this subject—that the people 
of the United States were not prepared to maintain 
the rights of Hungary by war; that the only in- 
fluence we could exert was a moral, and nota 
physical one. And certainly the considerations, 
connected with this branch of the subject, are s 
obvious to me, that I must be allowed to express 
my surprise, that any American could seriously 
contemplate an offensive war, I mean offensive in 
the nature of its operations, though not in its 


| causes, against Russia and Austria, in the present 


condition of this country and of Europe, to be 
carried on by fleets and armies, sent to the Adri 
atic or to the Baltic, or to both. Such an under. 
taking can hardly be the ‘subject of serious investi 
gation, nor worthy of serious refutation. The very 
statement of the necessary preparations would be 
rebuke enough for such a proposition, With a 
power of self-defence which could resist the world, 


| our capacity for distant foreign warfare is unequal 


to such gigantic undertakings. Our present duty 
and policy are to place our views upon record, 
thus avoiding conclusions against us, and reserv- 
ing all our rights and all our remedies, whatever 
these may be, for future consideration, when the 
proper exigency may arise, when the political vi- 
cissitudes of Europe may strengthen the force of 
opinion there, by increasing the number and power 
of the free States, which would be as much inter- 
ested as we are in this great question, and whose 
views would be similar to our own. I have no 
doubt but there are violations of the public law— 


'and this, in my opinion, is one of them—which 


would justify the armed action of any nation, 


though it is no- part of the task [ have imposed 


upon myself to define or even to enumerate them. 
I leave that duty to those who may come after us, 
and whose position may require their decision. In 
all cases, therefore, of our action upon this sub- 
ject, I think we should limit ourselves, for the 


_ present, to the declaration of our opinions of great 


\| gees and there stop, pare the future to dis- 
c 


ose our proper obligations an 


our proper line of 
policy. 


ut the present has its duties as well 8 


| the future, and among these is a just regard to the 


condition of the country, and to the prudent ap- 


plication of her resources to objects within our 


{ 


| 


reach, so that while exercising her rights as 
coequal power of the earth, she shall be free to 
choose her remedy and the time for it. Theday 
may come, will come indeed, when we may 4ct 
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esitation, as we may act without appre- | not whether we were injured, but which of these | 

To that day let us dismiss the question | Powers robbed us first, so as to afford a justifi- 

| cation to the other for robbing us afterwards. 

Thanks to this age of progress, our country, its 

| power, its position, and its influence, have all 

changed since then, and a corresponding change 

should take place in much of our foreign policy. 

Let us keep on the level of our position, and add 

our Own experience to that of our fathers, and 
not shut out the light of our own day. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, to cast reproach 
upon Kossuth, compares his conduct to that of 
Genet, the French Minister, during the adminis- 

| tration of Washington. Mr. President, there is 
,no more analogy in the two cases, than there is 
resemblance in the character of the two men. 
Genet was the accredited Minister of France to 
this country, received and recognized as such. In 
the phrensy which seemed to accompany the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution,Genet made 
propositions to this Government, inconsistent with 
ig neutral position and duties; and, these being 
| rejected, he appealed from the government of the 
people to the people themselves—thus violating all 
the comity of national intercourse, as well as the 
law of nations. It was one of the most unjusti- 
fiable, as well as impudent steps, ever taken by a 
diplomatic agent. But the Hungarian exile comes 
among us as a private and banished man, with no 
The Senator calls upon us to make a burnt-offer- || relations to the Government, but those growing 
ing, like that made by the Arabian Caliph, when || out of laws common to every one, citizen or stran- 
he entered the city of Alexandria and burned its || ger. He talks to the American people about the 
celebrated library, saying, with the ignorance of a | wrongs of his country, and he talked to the Brit- 
barbarian and the zeal of a fanatic, that, if it con- || ish people in the same way; and even in England, 
tained only what was in the Koran, it was unne- || where the Government is sensitive enough on the 
eessary, and if it contained what was not there, it || subject of its rights, no man, public or private, 
was unholy. The learning of the world was thus | arraigned his course, as even indelicate to the au- 
sacrificed to a false religion and a false prophet. || thorities, while addressing the people. It was a 
But no such auto da fé becomes the manes of || discovery reserved for this country, and, indeed, 
Washington. His precepts and example should |, for the bosom of the American Senate. And are 
be studied with reverence by hiscountrymen. But || we so jealous of our authority, that we are to cen- 
the honorable Senator from Rhode Island asks us || sure, perhaps to punish, a foreigner, because he 
to reject all we have learned since, to do precisely | tells the story of his country’s wrongs to this great 
what that great man did, to stand on the very —_ Or are we are to punish the people for 
growid we then occupied, and whatever changes | hearing him? I have heard of many a difficult 
the country may have undergone to change nothing || job, undertaken by ignorance and presumption, 
in our line of policy, but to preserve that immuta- || but I think I never heard of one like that. 
bility, while onwards is the great word of our day. The honorable Senator quoted various passages, 
No, sir, no, | repeat again; let us study with atten- || from men more or Jess eminent, relative to the 
tion the course and the motives of Washington. || doctrine under discussion, and in support of fis 
No one regards them with more reverence than I || position. He did not read them, nor have I had 
do; but the condition of our country and of the || an opportunity to examine them. I cannot, there- 
world has greatly changed since the period of his || fore, say what they inculcate, nor how far the 
Administration. We were then young in political | views expressed are controlled or limited by the 
life, weak, surrounded with difficulties from with- || context, without which it is impossible to form a 
out, and divided within; and the wise counsels || correct opinion upon the subject. When they 
of Washington guided us through those perilous || appear in print, I am willing to examine them, 
times, and we gradually acquired strength and || carefully and dispassionately, recollecting, how- 
security. But Washington would not now ad- || ever, that they are but opinions upon a question 
minister the foreign policy of this country as he || of our foreign policy, the true course of which 
did then, nor would Jefferson, nor Madison. Do | is indicated, from hour to hour, by passing events, 
you believe, sir, that either of those eminent p 
statesmen would now suffer those notorious vio- || influence, far more clearly than by the views of 
lations of our maritime rights, which then took || 


| individuals, however eminent, formed under far 
place, without a resort to war? Do you believe | different circumstances. If, however, the Senator 
they would stop to ar 


e the illegality of such | was not more fortunate in the other references, 
acts of injustice, instead of meeting them with all || than in the one he did me the honor to make to 
the power of the Republic? Would they now en- ,| what I said upon a former occasion upon this sub- 
ter into a diplomatic correspondence aboutimpress- || ject, I do not see, that they add any strength to the 
ment, or Berlin, or Milan decrees, or Orders in || position he has assumed. Hequoted the remarks 
Council? Or would they think of non-intercourse F made deprecatory of war; remarks identical in 
or an embargo? No, sir—no. We have got far || their tenor, with those I have just submitted to 
ahead of all that. The firstman taken by force || the Senate upon that subject, that this country 
from an American ship, if the act were not immedi- || was not in a condition to support the rights of 
ately disavowed and atoned for, should bethesignal | Hungary by war. If the honorable Senator 
for war—to be terminated only by complete satis- || supposed I should vary one hair’s breadth from 
faction. He, who reviews the history of our | this ground, he is no doubt by this time satisfied 
country, during the first four of its Administra- || of his error. I not only adhere to, but repeat it. 
uons, cannot fail to be struck with the wanton || But, sir, what has this to do with the right or ex- 
violations of the law of nations, and with the in- || pediency of declaring our opinion upon a great 
Juries—aye, and the insults heaped upon us by the || question of public law? The point involved in 
then two - belligerant Powers of the world this discussion is, whether we shall assert an im- 
France and England. It was a contest of rapacity rtant principle of the law of nations; and when 
in which each party justified its own conduct, not 

use it was right or legal, but because the other 
had preyed upon neutral commerce, and therefore 
it would have its share of the spoil. Like the | 
robber, who takes your purse because a predecessor 








without h 
henson. 


of vf, President, the Senate will observe that I 


have not referred to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island — Crarke} in the 
course of the observations I have submitted to the 
Senate. I did not do it because I had prepared 
this speech before he commenced the discussion. 
| listened with great pleasure and interest to the 
¢ which he expressed on yesterday. There 
was much that deserved serious consideration, and 
nerhaps, if this discussion 1s. prolonged, I shall 
take occasion to say something in reference to 
them. [Ihave not had an opportunity as yet to 
examine the honorable Senator’s speech, as 1 be- 
ieve it has not been published. ; 

~ But there were one or two things, which I wish 
to refer to at this time. I understood the honor- 
ble gentleman to say something about making a | 
hecatomb of the experience we have acquired since 
the death of the first and greatest of our Presi- 
dents, the Father of his Country, as a sort of ex- 
»iatory sacrifice to his memory. That memory, 
sir, is written upon the hearts of his countrymen. 
Of all the names that are recorded on the long roll 
of history, the brightest and the purest is the name 
of Washington. If he could descend among us, 
he would be the first to condemn such a proposition. 


view 


are not in a condition to intervene by arms, refer- 
ence is made to a sentiment which, has not the 
slightest bearing upon the question between us. 
Fopue That is not whether we shall go to war, but 
incrime had taken one from you before. And | whether we shall exercise a coequal power, as one 
we actually argued all this dior, because we || of the Governments of the world, in the adjust- 
were too weak to avenge it. And bottles of ink || ment of the great principles of public law. 

and quires of paper were exhausted in the inquiry, | tad 


ie 
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,and by the mighty growth of our power and | 


am quoted, and correctly, too, as saying that we | 
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THE COMPROMISE MEASURES: 


SPEECH.OF HON. J. J. McRAE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Senate, January 29, 1852. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be 


a definitive settlement of the questions growing out of 
domestic slavery. 


Be it resolved, That the series of measures embraced in 
the acts entitled “ An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of ber northern and western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all terntory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorjal govern- 
ment for New Mexico,” approved September 9, 1850; “ An 
act for the admission of the State of California into the 
Union,” approved September 9, 1850; “ An act to establish 
a territorial government for Utah,’’ approved September 9, 
1850; ** An act to amend and supplementary to an act en- 
titled * An act respecting fugitives trom justice, end persons 
escaping from the service ef their masters,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1793,” approved September 18, 1850; and * Act 
to suppress the slave trade in the District of Columbia,’ 
approved September 20, 1850, commonly known as the 
** Compromise Acts,’ are, in the judgment of this body, a 
settlement in principle and substance—a final settlement of 
the dangerous and exciting subjects which they embrace, 
and ought to be adhered to by Congress until time and ex 
perience shall demonstrate the necessity of further legisla. 
tion to guard against evasion or abuse. 

Mr. McRAE said: Mr. Presivent: It is with 
very great diffidence that! would rise to address the 
Senate upon any question. It is with much rreater 
diffidence that I rise to speak upon the resolution 
under consideration, and the questior® which it 
embraces, which I know have been so often and 
so ably discussed heretofore, in this Chamber of 
the Great, by the brightest and tallest intellects of 
the land. I would not speak at all upon this 
question, because I concur most fully in the re- 
mark which was made yesterdAy by the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Mawerm,] 
that the discussion of this resolution here is un- 

yrofitable; not only unprofitable to the Senate, 
ut unprofitable to the country—I would, there- 
fore, not trespass at all upon the attention of the 
Senate upon this question, were it not that the né- 
cessity of my position seems to require it. And 
I hope that nobody has formed any high expectn- 
tions of any poor things which I may have to say, 
because, if they have, to my embarrassment will 


, be added my mortification to disappoint them. 


Sir, the State of Mississippi has occupied a pe- 
culiar position in relation to the measures of com- 
promise; andas this resolution, in its original form, 
was introduced by a Senator from Mississippi, 
{[Mr. Foote,] my late colleague, who was about 
taking his departure from the Senate when I took 
my seat here, and it was anproved by him in its 
»resent form, and as I am now the only Senator 
ad from Mississippi, and as | entertain views 
different from his with regard to the propriety of 
the introduction of the resolution, as well as to its 
present form, 1 have felt it to be my duty to ex- 
press the views which I entertain upon it, as well 
as the views which | entertain in reference to the 

uestions which it embraces. Here | will say, 
that whatever may have been the opposition of 
the people of Mississippi to the measures of com- 
promise when they were originally before the 
Congress of the United States, and before they 
were passed into laws—and that opposition was at 
one time general,—and whatever may have been 
the opposition of a large portion of the people of 
Mississippi, amornting to near one half their whole 
number, after these measures were passed into 
laws, yet now all of all parties in Mississippi have 
determined to acquiesce in them. IL belong to that 
party in Mississippi which was opposed to silent 
acquiescence in these measures, for the reason that 
I believed they were wrong in themselves; that 
they were unjust to the South. But! was not op- 
posed, nor was the party with which I acted, op- 
posed to them to the extent which has been falsely 
charged upon us, of being in favor of a dissolution 
of the Union on account of them, That was not 
our position. 

This question was submitted to the people of 
er to be determined by a direct vote of 


‘| the people, as to the position which the State 


should occupy in her relations with the Federal 
Government in reference to acquiescence in thete 


|, measures; and a majority of the people decided in 
{| favor of acquiescence. 


was of that party which 
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had been mainly instrumental in evoking that ex- 


pression of the popular will. And after this de- 
cision was made by the majority, 1 felt it to be 
my duty, and the duty of the party with which 
I acted, to yield acquiescence to the decision made 
by the people. That decision did not change ed 
judgment, nor the judgment of the party wit 

which I acted, with reference to the merits of 
these measures; but it changed our action. It be- 
came our duty on a great question of this kind— 
a great State question, in which two parties had 
been arrayed against each other, when the major- 
ity had decided, to acquiesce in this decision. The 
main object which we had in view, in evoking this 
expression of the popular will, was, that the posi- 
tion which we desired the State to take should be 


maintained. Another was, that if a different posi- | 


tion was taken—if those in favor of acquiescence 
were in the majority—that then we might go to that 
position; and that the entire will and understand- 
ing of the State should be concentrated in that 
action. This was also a main reason which in- 
duced us to evoke this expression of the popular 
will on this question. 

As I have said, I am now for acquiescence in 
these measures; and the party in my own State 
whose sentiments I represent here, are also in 
favor of acquiescence, if, in the course of m 
argument, or in the remarks which I shall make, 


i should happen to differ with other honorable | 


Senators in the views which I take as to the pro- 


priety of the introduction of this resolution, or as | 


to its merits, and the merits of the measures of 
compromise, I hope it will not be charged upon 
me that I am therefore a disunionist; and that I 
am therefore now in favor of disturbing the 
measures of compromise. 


I shall address myself first to the merits of the | 


its I shall speak first as to | 
the propriety of its introduction here; secondly, as | 


resolution upon itsace. 


to its objects; thirdly, as to its merits; and lastly, 
as to the merits of the measures which it embraces. 


_ First, then, as to the propriety of the introduc- 
tion of the resolution. 


who was one of the subjects of it, when, afiermany 


changes in his life, he stood before the altar to be | 


wedded to one who was not the choice of his boy- 
hood; and describing the thoughts which, growing 
out of former associations, at that moment filled 


scenes which surrounded him, concludes his stanza 


most beautifully by saying, in reference to these | 


thoughts, 
‘* What business had they there at such a time.”’ 


Well, after seven months of the time of the last 
Congress being spent in the agitation of the ques- 


tions of slavery, connected with these acts of com- | 


promise—after the deepest agitation, and most in- 
tense excitement, notonly in Congress, but through- 


out the whole country, in reference to these meas- | 


ures; and since all the Southern States have deter- 


mined to acquiesce in them—for coéperation in | 


South Carolina is nothing more than acquiescence; 


and since there is no proposition in any other quar- | 


ter of the Union to disturb these measures by the 
future action of Congress; and when we find this 


resolution here creating agitation and discussion, | 
shutting us out, as it were, from the light of recon- 


ciliation which is beginning to beam in =e usfrom | Toone 


all quarters, shutting us out from the business of 
practical and useful legislation demanded b 
great interests of the country, may I not well 
priately, 
* What business has it here at such a time.”’ 
_ Mr. President, in my judgment the introduc- 
tion of this resolution here—the discussions u 


ate of the United States renewed on account of its 


introduction, was wholly unexpected to the coun- | 


try. I believe I ae say with certainty, that it 
was unexpected to the people of Mississippi. I 
was somewhat actively and extensively engag 
in the canvass of the State of Mississippi preceding 
what was termed the Convention election in which 


the question of acquiescence or resistance to these | 


measures was submitted to a direct vote of the 
people in the choice of representatives to decide 
upon thatquestion. I addressed numerous public 
meetings—perhaps fifty—some of them large 


I recollect that Byron, in | 
what is called his Dream, in speaking of the youth | 


the | 


"say | 
in reference to it, if not beautifully, at least appro- | 


n 
it, the agitation of the slavery question in the Sen- 


ed | 
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| meetings, composed of equal numbers of both par- 
| ties; I met my late colleague [Mr. Foore] at three 
'| different points in the discussion of these ques- 
| tions; I was present at one point where discus- 
| sion was refused to me upon the ground, as his 
| friends said, that they wished him to occupy the 
| whole time, that he might go over the whole 
|| merits of the questions of compromise and the 
|| position which the State should take in reference 
to them; and I will say here, on the floor of the 
| Senate, that I never heard at any time, nor in any 
| place, the slightest intimation that this agitation 
| was again to be renewed in the Congress of the 
| United States. On the contrary, it was a great 
|| argument, and had great influence with the people, 
| urged by the acquiescence party, that if our party 
| succeeded, agitation would be kept up; if theirs 
| succeeded, it would be at an end, and quiet would 
everywhere be restored to the country. 

Let me go further: This convention, which 
was elected to determine the position which the 
State of Mississippi should take in reference to 
) these questions, expressed an opinion in reference 
| to what they considered to be the proper policy of 
the country on this subject, and especia 


sippi. 
by what was called the Union Convention—be- 
cause the Union party was successful in the con- 
| test which was waged in our State. 


tion was in these words: 


opinion of this convention, desire all further agitation of 





cided all the foregoing questions, thereby making it the duty 
\| of this convention to pass no acts within the purview and 
spirit of the law under which it was called, this convention 
deems it unnecessary to refer to the people, for their ap- 


proval or disapproval at the ballot-box, its action in the 
premises.’ 


So averse to agitation was the Union party in 


of the slavery question, they would not even refer 
the action of the convention to the people of the 
State for their ratification, as was required by the 
law under which the convention was called. Now 
if they did not expect the question to be agitated 


ut of , || aGain in the State of Mississippi; ifthe Union party | 
his mind, shutting out from him the light and the | 


itself took that position, with what propriety can 
| it be said that the State of Mississippi expected 


in Congress involving the whole merits of the 
| measures of compromise? 

I come next, Mr. President, to the object of the 
1 . . . . 
resolution. Itisreally difficult for me to decide what 
the object of this resolution is. 
| itself merely proposes an enunciation of the opin- 





have the force and vitality of the law. 


of the United States which have already been 
passed and are binding on the country, and which 
the Government, in all its departments, is bound 
to see faithfully executed. Whether the object of 


fects of the resolution are 


that 
try. 


itation and excitement throughout the coun- 
hese are the effects of it. Why, what said 


the Abolitionists even in the commencement of | 


their agitation of the slavery question at the North? 
I have here a pamphlet, in which I find an expres- 
sion of opinion made by them with reference to 
the best mode of carrying out their policy—pub- 
lished as early as 1835, in a tract issued by the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society. In reference 
to the debates which took place in Congress on 
the subject, they say: 

« Everything the Southern members said only confirmed 
us in the persuasion that we must persist until we get the 


subject of slavery fully before Congress. No measure will 
be more effectual to diffuse information and kindle thought 


sun. It sends light and warmth to the extremities of the 
system which revolves about it.” 


I will say, that from the beginning, the policy 


| of the Anti-Slavery party was, to get the subject 
of slavery agitated in the Congress of the United 
\| States; and a great complaint which arises in the | 


The Compromise Measures—Mr. McRae. 


'| South as to the action of Congress is 0 


'| at the North, about the same time? 


| 
| 
it 


|| try was quiet in reference to the subject. Wher, 


ee to 
'| what should be the policy of the State of Missis- | 
I will read one of the resolutions adopted || 


0 The seventh | 
of a series of resolutions adopted by that Conven- | 
“That as the people of the State of Mississippi, in the 


the slavery question to cease, and have acted upon and de- | 


Mississippi, who triumphed in the State, that | 
in the expression of their opinion in convention, | 
they said that in order to arrest all further agitation 


nl ieent (Jan. 29, 


— 


Senare, 


———— 


: age D account 
| of the anti-slavery agitation here. What do th 
'| Abolitionists say further in an address issyed by 


‘the American Anti-Slavery Society, now Powerful] 


“A thorough discussion of this whole subj 
| of our National Legislature would be. equal 
| in the Legislature of every slaveholding State 


ect in the halls 
to discussing 
in the Union.» 
Nothing can be more calculated in its effects 
than the discussions upon this resolution here, to 
keep up this agitation and excitement throughoy, 
the country, when all had supposed that the coup. 


is agitation prevailing now on the slavery question: 
| Nowhere but in the Senate of the United States. 
| yes, in one other place—and I beg pardon of the 


|| Senate for naming the association; I beg pardoy 


| of the country fer making the association—np 
sir, not for making it, but for mentioning it: ther. 
‘| is, | understand, one other ges wiftre there js 
| agitation on this subject, and that is among the 
free colored population of the city of New York. 
I have seen recently a very graphic description of 
their proceedings, in that greatest of all newspapers 
in the Union for giving information on all subjects, 
the New York Herald. I have seen more recently 
a call for another meeting of these people. I think 
it is time that in the Senate of the United States— 
the most dignified body in the world, one which 
ought in its action to do that which is most calcu. 
| lated to give peace and harmony to the country— 
this agitation should cease. 

Next, I come to the merits of the resolution 
upon its face. There are, to my mind, four specific 
objections to this resolution as it now stands. The 
first is, that the body of the resolution does not 
@o to the extent which the title implies. This is 
not a very material objection, because if the body 
| of the resolution went to the extent which it ought 
| to go, and which, in my judgment, the people of 

Mississippi, in determining to acquiesce in the 
measures of adjustment, thought it ought to go, 
then the preamble could be easily altered so as to 
make it correspond with the body of the resolu- 
tion. The preamble, or title of the resolution, is, 
‘A resolution declaring the measures of adjust- 
ment to be a definitive settlement of the questions 








the agitation to be renewed by such a resolution || 


The resolution || 


| ion of the Senate in reference to these questions. || guard against evasion or abuse. 


If adopted unanimously by this body, it cannot | 
It can give | 
no additional sanction to the laws of the Congress | 


growing out of domestic slavery.’’ The pream- 
ble is very full. It goes not only to the measures 
of adjustment, but to all questions growing out of 
| the institution of domestic slavery. Now, what 
| does the body of the resolution say in its present 

form? After reciting the acts of compromise, it 
says that they ‘are, in the judgment of this body, 
a settlement in principle and substance—a final 
| settlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace; and ought to be adhered to 
by Congress until time and experience shall de- 
monstrate the necessity of further legislation to 
*? Hence you see 
that the resolution is only to be a final settlement 
of the dangerous and exciting subjects embraced 
in the measures of the compromise. What sub- 
jects are embraced in those measures? The ad- 
mission of California as a State into the Uhion; 
the formation of territorial governments for Utah 


‘| and New Mexico; the establishment of the bound- 
the resolution is to quiet or produce agitation, I | 
am unable to say; I know, however, what the ef- | 
Its effects are to pro- | 


itation and excitement, and are to extend | 


ary of Texas; the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, and the fugitive slave 
law. Are these all the questions growing out of 
the institution of domestic slavery? Not at all. 
The resolution in its present form only says they 
are to be a final settlement of the questions em- 
braced in the compromise. It does not extend to 
future agitation on other questions. An errone- 
ous impression is now going out to the country In 
reference to the effects of this resolution, because 
every speech which goes out from here in relation 








|| tion not going 


and feeling throughout the land. Congress is as the central | 


t 
i 


to it, is headed with the caption of an address on 
the resolution declaring the measures of compro- 
mise a final settlement of the agitation of the 
slavery question. Such is not the fact. That's 
not the resolution in its present shape. I have 
said that the mere fact of the body of the resolu- 
to the extent which the preamble 
implies, would be very immaterial if the body of 
the resolution went to a sufficient extent to meet 
the will and the intention of the people of Missis- 
sippi, and the le of the South, in determining 
to acquiesce in these measures of eompromise. 
But it does not. “mat 
My second objection, then, to the resolution 1s, 
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that the body of the resolution itself does not go 
to the exgent which the people of Mississippi | 
and the people ef the South had in view in deter- | 
mining to — in these measures. 1 read | 
from the resolutions of the Union Convention in 
Mississippi, to which I shall have occasion again | 
to refer. The first resolution of the Convention, | 
after reciting the acts of compromise, says: | 

« And connected with them the rejection of the proposi- 

on to exclude stavery from the Territories of the United 
coat and to abolish it in the District of Columbia, and 
whilst they do not entirely approve, will abide by it as a | 
anent adjustment of this sectional controversy.”’ 


erm 
, This goes to the extent of connecting these 
other two subjects with them, to show that it is 
expected that agitation is not only to cease with | 
regard to the measures embraced in the compro- 
mise acts, but with reference to other questions. 
And then the resolution says: 


« Whilst they do not entirely approve, will abide"by it as | 
a permanent adjustment of this sectional controversy.”’ 


1 


The fifth resolution says: 


« Resolved, further, 5th, That whilst, in the opinion of | 
this Convention, such are the sentiments and opinions of 
the people of the State of Mississippi, still violations of the |, 
rights of the people of the State may occur which would 
anount to intolerable oppression, and would justify a resort || 
to measures of resistance, amongst which, in the opinion of | 
the Convention, the people of the State have designated the || 
ollowing : 4 

“Ist. ‘I'he interference by congressional legislation with | 
the institution of slavery in the States. 1 

«94. Interference with the trade in slaves in the States. || 

«3d. Any action of Congress on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or in places subject to the juris- | 
diction of Congress, incompatible with the safety and do- 
mestic tranquillity--the rights and honor of the slaveholding | 
States. i 

“4th. The refusal by Congress to admit a new State into | 
the Union on the ground of her tolerating slavery within | 
her limits. 

“5th. The passage of any law by Congress prohibiting 
slavery in any of the Territories. 

“6th. The repeal of the fugitive slave law, and the neg- 
lect or refusal by the General Government to enforce the } 
constitutional provisions for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves.” 

All these are measures with respect to which 
the people of Mississippi, in the opinion of the 
Convention, have decided that agitation shall 
cease in the Congress of the United States. The 
resolution, in its present form, does not go to the 
extent of embracing those measures upon which 
agitation ought and should cease. 

Sir, I will show further what the position of the | 
Union party in Mississippi is, by reading from the 
resolutions of a late party convention held by them 
at Jackson, on the 5th instant. In the fourth 
resolution of the series they say: 

“That holding the views expregged in the preceding reso- 
lution, the delegates appointed to represent us in the Na- 
tional Convention be and they are hereby instructed to use 
their utmost efforts to have the Convention require that the 
candidates who may be nominated for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency shall be men pledged to the support of the 
compromise measures as a final adjustment of the slavery 
question.’” 

Not only of the measures embraced in the com- 
promise, but the whole slavery question. What | 
the South want is, that this question shall be ex- | 
cluded in the future from the Halls of Congress. || 
I might go further, and give extracts from the 
press—the Union party press—to show what was 
the sentiment of the people of Mississippi with | 
reference to this subject. I will read simply a | 
short extract from one of the papers which advo- 
cates the views of that party—‘* The True Issue’’— || 
published at Vicksburg. It is one of the leading 
papers of the Union party in my State. Speaking | 
of the character of the delegates to be sent to the Na- || 
tional Convention, and their action there, it says 
they must be elected ‘* with instructions to pledge 
‘the support of the Union party of Mississippi to 
‘the nominees of that Convention, provided they 
‘shall be unequivocally pledged to sustain the 
‘compromise measures, and to suppress the in- || 
‘sulting discussion of slavery in the Halls of || 

* Congress to the utmost of their ability.” 

This, I have said, was from ‘‘ The True Issue.’’ 
It is from a correspondent of that paper, whose || 
views, however, are sustained by the editor, and | 
se truly, I believe, the sentiment of the ! 
whole Union party of Mississippi on this subject. | 

I have said that a wrong impression goes out to || 
the country from the manner in which the caption 
of this resolution now before us is stated, and of | 








been called toa remark made by my late colleague, 
{Mr. Foore,]| who is now the Governor of the 
State of Mississippi, in his inaugural address re- 
cently delivered there, in which he seems himself 
to have misapprehended the character of this res- 
olution in its present form, although he gave to it 
his sanction when the amendment was ‘proposed 
by the honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Bancer.] This is his remark: After ma- 
king a short review of the measures of compro- 
mise, he speaks of the introduction of the reso- 
lution now under consideration, and says that he 
offered it as ‘* asserting the series of measures 
‘embraced in the plan of adjustment to be ‘a final 
‘ settlement in principle and substance of the dis- 
‘ tracting questions growing out of the system of 
‘domestic slavery.’ ”’ 

Now there is no such thing as that in the reso- 
lution in its present form. There was no such 


| thing as that in it in its orginal form. It did not 


assert, in its original form; that it was ‘a settle- 
ment in principle and substance.’’ In its present 
form, it does not assert that it is ‘‘a final settle- 


| ment of the distracting questions growing cut of 


the system of domestic slavery.’’ And it is one 
objection that I am urging*to it, that it does not as- 
sert that fact. 


Ido not wish to reply to the arguments that ! 


have been made on this subject by any Senator 
who has preceded me, nor do I wish to involve 
myself in a controversy on this question with any 


|, Senator. But I must be permitted to say, with 


reference to a speech made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Alabama, [Mr. CLemens,} that I do not 
agree with him in the opinion he expressed in his 
speech when he said—and his speech was made 
upon this resolution in its present form— 

**T wish it always remembered that this resolution pro- 
poses no approval of the compromise.’’ 

When I first took my seat here in the Senate, I 
fourid my late colleague engaged in the discussion 


| of this subject. In the opening of his speech of 
_ the second day, he said: 


** It must be obvious to all, that the merits of this resolu- 
tion, if merits it possess, depend entirely upon the charac- 
ter of the compromise measures themselves. ”’ 

Now the resolution in its present form, in my 
judgment, does require every one who sanctions it 
by his vote, to say that he does agree to the ap- 
proval of the measures of compromise. 'Therefgre 
I say I cannot concur with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, in the remark which he made, that it does 
not. 

The main objection which [ have to the resolu- 
tion is, that it requires us to acquiesce in the ap- 
proval of the measures of compromise; and in 
giving our acquiescence to these measures, or in 
giving this expression of our opinion in regard to 
them, it requires that we should assent to the 
— on which these measures were passed. 


; Now that the resolution is here and to be voted 


upon, representing what I believe to be the will of 
the people of Mississippi, all now acquiescing in 


| these measures, myself included, though not in 
| the principle involved in several of them, I will say 


that if the resolution was as it stood in its orig- 
nal form, and came to a final vote of the Senate, I 
should feel myself bound to cast my vote in its 
favor, however much opposed to the propriety of 
its introduction. But altered as it now is, requir- 
ing me to give my sanction to the principles in- 


| volved™in the compromise measures, [ could not 
conscientiously do so; nor do | believe that the 
|| resolution, in its present form, expresses the will 
| and intention of the people of Mississippi—even | 
| of the Union party—in acquiescing in these meas- 
jures. Ifthe resolution can be so amended, now 


that it is here, as to be made to express fully, in 
my judgment, the will and intention of the people 
of Mississippi, in acquiescing in the measures of 
compromise, and can be relieved from the objec- 


| tion of requiring me to sanction the principle in- 


volved in the passage of these measures, then, upon 
the final, vote upon it, if it shall ever come to that, 
I will still cast my vote for it. 

Mr. President, the most serious objection which 
I have to this resolution is, that it says this is a 
settlement of these measures on principle. Now, 
sir, | have already said, that though I was willing 
to acquiesce in these measure, and to vote for a 


all the speeches which are made upon the resolu- |, resolution, now that it is before us, simply declar- 


on as it at present exists; and my attention has | 


ing my acquiescence in them, 1 could not con- 
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scientiously vote for a resolution requiring my 
assent to the principles involved in several of the 
measures; and I have no hesitation in saying here, 
that whoever votes for this resolution, does thereby 
give his assent to the principles on which these 
measures were passed. Now, it may be said that 
the resolution does not say that this is a settlement 
on a good principle or on a bad principle; but, 
whatever may be the case in that respect, the peo- 
ple of the country will say, that when a Senator 
casts his vote for this resolution, he does so ona 
principle which meets with the assent of his judg- 
ment; and I cannot vote for this resolution de- 
claring these measures to be a settlement on prin- 
ciple, when that principle is not one which meets 
the approbation of my judgment. I had under- 
stood my late colleague {Mr. Foote] at one time 
to be opposed to some of these questions en prin- 
ciple—opposed at least to the admission of Cali- 
fornia—because, on looking over some of his 
speeches and writings which I have been able par- 
tially to examine, I find by a speech sebdinbetiies 
on this floer, January 8th, 1850, on introducing 
bills to provide territorial governments for Cal- 
ifornia, Deseret, &c., and speaking of another bill 
which he had previously drafted, to divide Texas 
| on certain conditions, he says: 

“ This I had resolved to offer as a new scheme of com- 
promise, which, with the establishment of a territorial gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, in Deseret, and the ultimate ai- 
mission of California as a State when freed from her pres 
ent unfortunate organization, I hoped might tend to settle 
the vexed question of the Wilmot proviso forever.” 

If the objection of my late colleague to the ad- 
mission of California was, that her organizetion 
was wrong, and that she ought to be freed from 
that organization before she could be admitted as 
a State into the Union, then I think that his objec- 
tion was fundamental, and went to the principle on 
which California was organized and atimitted asa 
State. I have reason further to believe, that he 
was opposed to the admission of California on 
principle, from the following remark I find in a 
letter signed by him, with his colleague at that 
time, (Colonel Davis,) and the delegation from 
Mississippi in the House, addressed to the Gover- 
nor of our State, January 21, 1850: 


‘We reyard the proposition to admit California asa State 
under all the circumstances of her application, as an attempt 
to adopt the Wilmot proviso in another form.”’ 


Now, sir, | have always understood the South, 
the whole South, or at all events with very few 
exceptions, as asserting the want of constitutional 
vower on the part of Congress to pass what is 
called the Wilmot proviso; and the objection, 
therefore, to be on principle. If the attempt to admit 
California was an attempt to introduce the Wilmot 
proviso in another form, the objection to it was 
fundamental, and must have gone to the principle 
of her organization into a State government. 
I find further, on reading another speech of my 
| erte colleague on another subject, in which he dis- 
ceibes a conversation which took place between 
}| lartain Senators in this Hall, whose names it is 
|| net necessary to mention, that he says, in refer- 
ence to their counselling together: 


“So unusual an apparition awakened my surprise, and 

' aroused the speculative principle of my mind to action. It 
was notlong before I was able to say to a friend: * Rest 
assured, there issome scheme on foot for the betrayal of the 
South ; I should not be surprised if ere long we witness an 
attempt to smuggle California into the Union.’ I say 
smuggle, sir, and I mean precisely what I say.”’ 

Now, if California presented herself under such 
circumstances as to be considered at any time as 
being in a position to be ‘*smuggled”’ into the 
Union, then the objection to her admission must 
have been fundamental, and, with that Senator, 
an objection based solely upon principle. 

Further: I find in that same speech that my col- 
league said: 

‘| may honestly avow perfect disinterestedness of mo- 
| tive in regard to this curious affair, having no father, brother, 
or son-in-law to be specially benefited by the result of thia 
effort to drag California into the Union before her wedding 
garment has yet been cast upon her person, and ere she has 
been regularly bidden to the nuptial. ”’ 

If California presented herself before the Senate 
of the United States for admission into the Union 
| as a bride at the altar to which she was not bidden, 

of course she had no right, on principle, to come 
in. And even if she presented herself as a bride, 
who had been invited to the nuptials, it would cer- 
| tainly be under most extraordinary circumstances 
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that she should come without her wédding gar- 

ments upon her. Even our fair countrywomen 

outside of the Senate would decide that if a bride 

presented herself at the altar, under such cireum- 

stances, without oping bidden to the nuptials, and 
1 


| no reason for saying, and they do not say, that it 
shall never be altered or amended. Nor do they 
| say that they anticipate that it shall be altered or 
amended. ‘That is for the consideration of a 
future Congress. I consider it, therefore, an ob- 
without having on her wedding garments, she | jection to this resolution that it seems to anticipate 
ought not to be admitted. Then, sir, 1 take it || that the law will be abused, and, therefore, that 
that the objections of my late colleague to the ad- | it is to be repealed. There is but one of the sub- 
mision of California, must have been fundamental jects of the compromise that can be repealed. 
and to the principle on which that State was or- || California is admitted. She is a State. 
vanized. I could go further, and show what were 
Fin opinions in reference to the application of New 
Mexico for admission as a State; but it is not ne- 
cessary to proceed further with these authorities. 
And ! wish to state to the Senate that I do not 
use these expressions spoken by my late col- 
league, for the purpose of bringing them in con- 
trast with ae opinions which he may recently 
have advanced, or be now disposed to advocate; 
but as he is the author of the resolution before the 
Senate, I wish to use them as authorities in sup- 
port of the position which I maintain, and to main- 
tain my position with the people of Mississippi, on 
his authority, in vindicating my action upon this 
question, 


orable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
said yesterday, even if you were to repeal the act 


still be here as a member of the Union, and would 
send her representatives here, as she has done. 
Bills have been passed providing territorial gov- 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, and they 
will only be repealed by the act of the people in 
organizing themselves into State governments, 
| andasking admission intothe Union. The bound- 
ary of Texas is settled with the United States, 
and nobody proposes to interfere, so that that 
measure is final. The slave trade is abolished in 
the District of Columbia, and nobody proposes to 
repeal that act—nobody expects to repeal it, 
though many are opposed to it, especially to the 


I did design, Mr, President, to refer to two re- 
marks made by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. | 


Crrmens,] in his speech on this resolution, inone || penalty which causes a slave-owner who brings a 
of which he says: 7 | slave here for sale to forfeit his right to him, by 
“1 thought it wrong to admit California, and § voted || declaring the slave liberated and free, and thereb 
against it.” asserting the power of Congress, on certain condi- 

And the other: tions, to abolish slavery. I say that act is in that 
respect objectionable. Still no one proposes to 
repeal it. Then the only question upon which 
abuse is anticipated, or where the law is liable to 
repeal, is the fugitive-slave act. And it is said 
this is the law which is given to the South as a 
compensation for all the wrongs she had received 
in the other measures of compromise. Are we to 
imply not only, but anticipate, in the passage of 
this resolution, that there will be abuse of that 
law, and that it is liable to be repealed? I believe 
that, if this resolution were amended in this par- 
ticular, simply enunciating the opinion of the 
| Senate, and 
measures, it is all that is necessary on this point. 
I think we should not say that we anticipate a re- 


* ] did not vote for the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. I thought it wrong for Congress to 
meddie with it. I think it wrong now; but I would fot | 
to-day vote to repeal it.” 


{ wished to refer to thesé remarks simply with | 
the view of saying that I supposed the Senator 
from Alabama, in his opposition to the admission 
of California and to the bill abolishing the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, was opposed to 
them on principle, and that his objection to them 
was fundamental. But as the Senator from Ala- 
bama is not in his seat—— 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, sir, Iam here. 

Mr. McRAE, I ask the Senator’s pardon. He 
was not in his seat a short time ago when I first 
alluded to this matter. By the reference I have 
made to these two observations of the Senator 
from Alabama,I only wished to say that this res- | 
olution differs from what I suppose he conceived 
it to be—that it did not require us to express an 
opinion in reference to the measures of compro- | 
mise so faras the principles on which they are based | 
are concerned, but merely our acquiescence in 
them as laws of the United States; that I do not 
assent to the principle on which these measures 
were based, and that I understood him from his | 
former speeches, as occupying the same position, 
especially in regard to the admission of California 
and the abolition of the slave trade in the District | 
of Columbia. I did not wish to attack his argu- 
ment, nor to attack the argument of any other | 
Senator, in regard to these questions. I wish sim- | 
ply to give my own views, and the country will 
draw the distinction between my opinions and | 
those with whom I differ. 

Another objection to this resolution is to the 
last clause of it, which is in these words: 

‘© Ought to be adhered to by Congress until time and ex- 


perience shall demonstrate the necessity of further legisla- 
tion to guard against evasion or abuse.’’ 


ont one in favor of the South. 

Vith these objections to the resolution in its 
present form, as they present themselves on its 
| face, | was surprised, on taking my seat here, 
and looking over a report of the proceedings, to 
find that at the time the amendment of the hon- 
orable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bap- 
GER] was presented, my late colleague, [Mr. 


very much its form, and to an essential extent its 


with great pleasure. I am not particular about 
the phraseology of the resolution. What I wish 
is, to get a large vote in its favor.”’ I say I was 
surprised to find that report of the remark of my 
late colleague when this resolution was undergo- 
ing this change of character. 1 understand the 


guage in which it is expressed. Of course it does; 
and if the phraseology in which it is couched car- 
ries with it no valuable meaning to the country, 
then the resolution itself is of no value. 


the merits of the compromise measures themselves, 


W hen this amendment was offered to this reso- || I shall give more particularly the reasons why 1 


lution, and when it was proposed by my late col- 
league to accept it, the Chair informed him that he 
could not accept it, and it was adopted by a vote 
of the Senate. One of the reasons given by the | 
Senator from North Carolina, when he offered his 
amendment, was, that the language of the original 


assent of my judgment. 

Having concluded with the meritsof the resolu- 
tion as it stands in its present form, before proceed- 
| ing to discuss the merits of the measures which it 
resolution implied that these acts were irrepeal- || embraces, | wish to correct an error which I find 
able. If that was an objection to the resolution || prevailing in the public mind with reference tothe 
in its original form, a stronger objection exists to | position of the party in Mississippi which was 
it now, for the very opposite reason, that it not || opposed to the measures of compromise after 
only implies, but anticipates, that these laws may || their passage, and who desired to express an 
be repealed; and the resolution is objectionable in |, opinion with reference to them by way of remon- 
its present form for this very opposite reason to | strance, by way of obtaining redress as far as 
that given by the honorable teenie for the adop- || possible for the wrongs done us, and by way of 
tion of his amendment. In the passage of a law || ubtaining security for the future against further 
or a resolution by Congress, I take it that those || wrong. It has been charged upon us, sir, that 
who pass it consider that it is a law intended to| we were a disunion party, that we were in favor 
accomplish a certain purpose, which is intended || of the dissolution of the Union, either by the sep- 
to stand, and which ought to stand, and there is || arate secession of Mississippi from the Tuten, or 





Nobody | 
asks that she shall be excluded; and as the hon- | 


by which California was admitted, she would | 


expressing acquiescence in these | 


peal of them, especially of that act which is the || 


Foote,] when the resolution was about to change | 


character, should say: ‘‘I accept the amendment | 


meaning of a resolution to depend upon the lan- | 


Mr. President, when I shall come to s@tak of || 


‘could not say that they are a settlement upon | 
principle, and that that principle meets with the 





{i 

| by her coéperation with South Carolin 
| States on account of these measures 
'| mise. Now, I wish to sa 
|| of the Senate, calmly an 


i , 
a and other 
of compro- 
here upon the sir 
1 deliberately, with , 
full knowledge of the position which that part 
|| occupied, and as an humble member of it, taleles 
|| part in its action, that this charge is not true; 
| that what is called the State-ri Ms party—the 
|| Democratic State-rights party in Mississippi, com. 
|| prising about four fifths of the old Democratic 
party, and a small portion of intelligent State. 
| rights Whigs, who united with us on Seffersonian 
{| ony on in opposition to the usurpation of power 
| by theGovernmentagainst the rights of the States__ 
| I say that this party did not take the position of 
|| the aoe secession of the State of Missisg ni 
|| from the Union, or with South Carolina and Othe 
|| States, on account of what was done, by the pas. 
|| sage of the compromise measures. It cannot be 
| shown, sir, by any authoritive act of the party; it 
} cannot be shown by any authorative declaration 
| in writing of the party. It may be true that there 
|| were some certain individuals in the State of Mis. 
| sissippi who took such a position; it may be there 
were some presses in the State that took such « 
_ position. But, sir, is the position of a great party, 
| amounting to one half of the whole of the reople 
"of Mississippi, to be fixed and decided by the ey. 
|| pression of the opinion and sentiments of a few 
|| individuals, or of a single press, either in the State 
||or out of it? Not at all. ‘The position of the 
|| party must be decided by the authoritative acts of 
|| the party, and their authoritative declarations, sent 
|| outin writing; and | say this charge cannot be fixed 
‘| wpon any party organization there by any such 
'| authoritative acts, or authoritative declarations, at 


} 


| any of its meetings, in convention or otherwise, 
| or of its leaders, it | may use the term, or of any 
|| large number of its members. Our position was 
| this, with reference to the measures of compromise: 
|| We believed them to be unjust to the South; we 
|| believed we had been wronged by these measures, 
|| and we thought the best way to obtain redress for 
| that wrong was, to say that we believed that the 

measures were unjustand that we had been wronged. 
|| We believed the best way to obtain security 
| for the future was to remonstrate against these 
wrongs, and ask guarantees against future aggres- 
sions. This was our position, and we made no 
| ultimatum upon which the dissolution of the Union 
| was staked in the event of a refusal of these de- 
| mands. Our remedies, sir, were all within the 
'| Union and under the Constitution; they were such 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| remedies as were reasonable, and such as, if the 
Southern States had ®éperated in asking from the 
| North, I am sure they would have been granted by 
'the North. Our position may be illustrated by 
| what I have seen or read in the play; I believe it 
is written in the play of King Richard III, when 
| that Monarch was usurping his way to the throne 
| by the murder of all who stood between him 
| and the object of his ambition—at the time, per- 
| haps, of the mysterious death of Clarence and 
Edward, when there was great tumult among the 
|| people, two citizens being in conversation about 
the strange events which were passing around them 
| and the dangers that encompassed them and the 
| State, one said to the other: 
| a When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks; 
|| When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; _ 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night?” 
|| So stood the State-rights men of Mississipp! to- 
| wards what they considered the usurping power 
of the Federal Government in the enactment ot 
| these measures of compromise. There was tu- 
'| mult and excitement among the people. They 
| communed with each other upon the ‘strange 
» events which were passing here, and the dangers 
which threatened them, as they saw one and an- 
other of their trusted men fall from them to the 

|| other side. They saw the clouds in the sky, and 
| they thought that it was time to wrap their cloaks 
| about them, and to prepare for the coming storm. 


| liberty, and they knew that the ‘ winter of their 
discontent’? was near at hand. They saw the sun 
of their political freedom culminating from his 

bright meridian from which he diffused his equa! 
rays upon every State in the Union, and sinking 
down into that dark night of centralism, in which 
and through which they were to be ruled through 


| 
| 
| all future time by the usurping hand of Federe! 


They saw the great leaves fall from the tree of 


1852. 
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inequality - 


This was the position which they oc- | 


waped. They sew the danger, and they thought | 


: me to meet it. ’ 
oe the Union, and under the Constitution. 
and, sir, 1 have felt it my duty to-day to place 
chem right upon this question before the country, 
veing charged—falsely. charged—as they are, 
throughout the country, as occupying a position 
of disunion on account of the measures of com- 
promise, When they sought only, by an organiza- 
son on the part of the Southern States, to obtain 
sonable redress, if they might do so, for wrongs 
which were done them, and guarantees, if possi- 
sivle, against future aggression. — 

“Mr. President, it has been said that we were 
disunionists because, in seeking this redress and 
these guarantees, we asked or demanded an 
anendment of the Federal Constitution. I will 
say, Sif, 10. reference to the Democratic State- 
richts party in Mississippi, that, as a party, it by 
no authoritative act ever took the position that 
they demanded an amendment of the Constitution. 
i, was not taken by the Democratic State-rights 
varty in the Legislature, nor was it taken by an 

sonvention held by that party. But, sir, I will 
say further, because I am willing to put the ques- 
tion in its fairness before the country—that for 
myself and a large number of the party, I and 
they were in favor of guarantees which did require 
amendments to the Constitution. And, sir, I 
have yet to learn how it is that the Union is to 
be destroyed by salutary amendments to the Con- 


But their remedies were | 


stitution—amendments provided for by the Con- | 


stitution itself, and suggested as proper by the 
Father of his Country, whenever there was dan 

of the Federal power usurping those rights which 
specially belonged to the States. Sir, where did 
this doctrine of the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion have its origin? In the State of Mississippi ? 


| have no doubt, from the manner in which it | 
was misrepresented, that many persons, per- | 


haps, suppose that it had its origin in that State, 
and that 1t commenced with General Quitman, 
because he suggested it simply as an individual 
opinion, as a measure of safety for the South. I 
haveno doubt that throughout the country gen- 
erally, from similar misrepresentations, many per- 
sons believe that it had its origin with Mr. Cal- 
houn, because in his last great speech here he said 
that the Union might easily be preserved by the 
North doing justice to the South, and ay such an 
amendment of the Constitution as would give to 
us safety and security in the future. 
had not its origin either in the State of Mississippi 
with General Quitman, nor flere with Mr. Cal- 
houn. 
The fifth article of the Constitution provides that, 
when necessary, the Constitution may be amend- 
ed. I have never 


simply to amend the Constitution by adding to it 


But, sir, it 


=~ learned that a proposition, , 


adeclaratory or réstrictive clause when doubtful | 


powers were proposed to be exercised by the ma- 
jority unjustly to the minority, the minority una- 
le to resist them, was to be taken as an indica- 
ton of an intention to dissolve the Union. Sir, 

n looking into the Constitution, I find that the 
very first business of the first session of the first 
Congress that ever sat under the Constitution was 
‘o propose twelve amendments to it, ten of which 
were adopted. And, Mr. President, the language 
of the preamble to these amendments is— 

“The conventions of a number of the States having, at 
the time of their adopting tlie Constitution, expressed a 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its 
powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses 
should be added ; and as extending the ground of public 
confidence in the Government, will best secure the benefi- 
cent ends of its institution.’? 

That is what our fathers thought of am®ndments 
of the Constitution; and by referring to these 
amendments, allow me to ask, Where do you find 
‘he great guarantee for religious toleration ? Where 
ihe great right of freedom of speech and of the 
press? Where the great right of petition? Why, 
ur, in the first amendment to the Constitution. 
Where, Mr. President, do you find the great guar- 
antee to the citizen of a speedy public trial by an 
impartial jury of the Stat: or district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed; the right to be 


informed of the nature of the arcusation, to be con- | 
fronted by the witnesses against. him, and to have | 


compulsory process for obtaini 
favor? In the sixth article of 


witnesses in his |, ries. W 
e amendments to || one guarantee which we in Mississippi wanted ? 


| Government remainin 
_made by the unrestrained will of the majority, 
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the Constitution. Where do you find the great 

antee against excessive bail, against excessive 
fines, and against cruel and unusual punishments ? 
In the eighth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution. Where do you find the great guar- 
antee of the political liberty of the States against 
usurpation by the Federal Government? Tn the 
ninth and tenth articles of the amendments to the 
Constitution. Where do you find most of all the 
great guarantees of personal and political liberty 
of individuals, and of the States? In these ten 
amendments of the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion has been twéce amended since that time, and 
the country has felt no shock. 


What does Washington say with reference to 


| amendments of the Constitution, on accountof the 


j 


| ton. 


_L say I am wil 
|| tion, with the Father of his Country; and I believe 
It has its origin in the Constitution itself, | 


suggestion of which certain individuals in Missis- 
sippi charge us with an intention to dissolve the 
Union? Though I say that our party, by no au- 
thoritative act or declaration took the position for 
amendments of the Constitution, yet perhaps a 
majority did take the position that it was better to 
have written guarantees than to rely on any com- 
promise which one Congress might make and an- 
other repeal. What does the Fatherof his Coun- 
try say on this subject? He says in his Farewell 


Address: 


* Tf in the opinion of the people, the distribution or mod 
ification of the constitutional powers be, in any particu 
lar, wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation, for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, itis the custemary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can, at any time, 
yield.*’ 


This was the opinion of the Father of his Coun- 


| try, expressed in his Farewell Address to the peo- 


ple of the country. I am willing to plant myself 
upon naepnyeen and stand there with Washing- 
And, sir, [ say that | do prefer, at any time, 

if it becomes necessary, when a majority in the 
Government, under doubtful constructions of the 
Constitution, are usurping powers on questions of 
great interest between different sections of the 
Union, and the minority are not able to resist 
them,—I do prefer a written guarantee, by way, if 
necessary, of amendment to the Constitution, de- 
claratory of the powers of Congress and restrictive 
of them, in preference to compromises which are 
forced, as usurpations, on the one hand, and sub- 
mitted to on the other, not as benefits conferred, 
but simply as pledges against future aggression. 
ing to plant myself on that posi- 


if the people of the country understood this mat- | 
ter properly, they would entertain the same opin- 
ion. I would risk myself before any intelligent 
people on that position, without having any doubt 
that I should be sustained on the platform with 
Washington, in preference to the platform of com- 
promises. I say further, in reference to com- 
promises: If the doctrine obtains that when the 
Government wishes to exercise doubtful powers, 
usurping rights to which it is not entitled—if the 
doctrine prevails that amendments to the Constitu- 
tion cannot be made, declaratory or restrictive, of 
the powers of Congress on these subjects, and 
these usurpations are to be settled by compromises, 





| this Government is no longer a constitutional Gov- 


ernment; it is a Government founded upon the 
legislation of Congress, under the sanction of cus- 
toms and precedents made by Congress; the con- 
stitutional Government has passed away, aid the 
rests on compromises 


usurping powers to which the minority are com- 
pelled to submit, not as benefits conferred, but as 
pledges against future aggression. 

I will say further upon this subject: I am not 
now—I never have been—in favor of any amend- 
ment to the Constitution, if the Constitution itself 
can be strictly administered. ‘That is precisely 
what we want. That is what the State-rights-| 

arty in Mississippi wish. It is what is wished 

y all State-rights men everywhere; and they 
ask no more. | have seen it declared in a resolu- 
ion, passed by the late Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Kentucky, that Congress has no power to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery, and no power 
to exclude it from the Territories. What was 


169 


Senate. 


Simply a declaratory clause saying that Congress 


had no such power. If we could have obtained 
that, it would have restored harmony between the 
two sections of the country, and settled the agita- 
tion of the slavery question forever. And is this 
disunion? But it has been charged that we asked 
what could not be granted, and that therefore we 
were in favor of disunion. That shows the false 
manner in which our position has been represented 
before the country. 

It has been further said, that we in 
were in favor of a dissolution 


Mississippi 
of the Union. | 
lam not authorized 
to say what position was taken in other States, 
because, if I were to undertake to do so, I might 
misrepresent them, as Mississippi has been mis- 
represented by others speaking for her when they 
were not competent to do so. It has been said 
that we were disunionists, because we originated, 
and were represented in, the Nashville Convention. 
How did that convention originate? Why, sir, 
the whole action of the State of Mississippi, in 
reference to the slavery question, was taken upon 
what was called the Southern Address, issued by 
members of Congress here. There never was a 
meeting held on this subject until that address was 
issued. The first primary meetings were called 
afier its issue, and grew out of it. Who were 
the parties engaged in getting up that address? 
Some of those who now charge us most roundly 
as being disunionists because we acted upon it 
We were led on from step to step under its direc- 
tion, until we found ourselves in the Nashville 
Convention. The distinguished Chief Justice of 
our State, Chief Justice Sharkey, was the indi- 
vidual who originated that ) He 
says himself, that he was t sug- 
gested it. Yet he is not now considered a dis 
But, it is said, we are disunionists 
on account of the positions which were taken in 
the Nashville Convention. The honorable Sena 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] said, the other 
day, that that Convention was so desirous of ol 

taining the line of 36° 30’, that they were disposed 


speak for Mississippi alone. 


convention. 


he first who 


unionist. 


to break up the Union if they did not get it. All 
I have to say in reference to that is, that | am 
somewhat ac qu iinted with the proceedings of that 


body, and no such ultimatum was ever made by 
it. It is true we suggested that the line of 360 
30’ would be acceptable to the Southern people, 
but we never made the ultimatum that a dissolu- 


c 


tion of the Union was to take place if it was not 
obtained. It cannot be shown in the proceedings 
of the Convention. The Convention has been 
called a treasonable body. Some of those who 


originated it, and at first approved its action, now 


say that every act of it wasa miserable blunder 
and failure. I recollect that an eminent Senator, 
but I do not allude to him in ove remarks 


who was here at a former session of Congress 


: : 
the at 


; were first un 


of 


when these compromise measure 
der 


another department of the Government, said in 


discussion, but who is now a member 


reference to the meeting of the Nashville Conven- 


tion, that he recollected, when the treaty was con- 


cluded between Englai dand France at the Peace 
of Amiens, a stern old Englishman and an orator. 
who rerurded the treaty as ominous to England, 


said, in the House of Commons, that if King Wil 
liam could know the terms of the treaty he would 
turn in his coffin; and he commended that saying, 
in all its fullness, to any persons who should meet 


in Nashville to concert measures for the over 
throw of the Union, over the bones of Andrew 
Jackson. Well, sir, this was a very good saying. 


member of the Nashville 
elected by the Legislature of my State—I went 
there to represent the sentiment of my State, which 
was at that time generally in opposition to what 
was considered would be the legislation of Con- 
rress in the enactment of these compromise raeas- 
ures. Our purpose was not the dissolution of the 
Union; it was to preserve the Union by the pres- 
ervation, in its purity, of the Constitution. That 
was the object of the NashvilleConvention. That 
was the object with whichI went to it. I had the 
honor to draw up and present to the convention 
the series of resolutions—with the exception of 
one, relating to non-intercourse beiween the States 
—which were offered on the part of Mississippi. 
They were approved by the delegation from Mis- 
sissippi. The first one commenced by saying that 


1 was a Convention, 
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the objects of the Convention were conciliatory; | 
that its end and aim was the preservation of the | 


Union, by the preservation, in its purity, of the 
Constitution. There was not a single sentiment 
in all of them which breathed a spirit of disunion, 
nor @vas there in the resolutions adopted by the 
Convention. 
spirit existed in | 
those with whom 

day intervening the proceedings of the Convention, 
I visited with other delegates from other States, 


own mind, or in the minds of 


| 
| 
j 
i 
j 
| 


coéperated, that on a Sabbath |) 


the Hermitage—aye, sir, I visited the grave of | 


Andrew Jackson. 
which covered it. 
the old hero reposed as quietly as the dust beneath 
which they slept, and I thought I heard his spirit 


1 stood upon the granite slab 


but a with it, the Constitution.”’ 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. With the consent of the 
Senator from Mississippi, [ will move an adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. McRAE. 
conclude to-day; and if it is the pleasure of the 


I believe I shall not be able to | 


Senate, I am willing to give way to an adjourn- | 


ment, 
Mr. SEBASTIAN. 
Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 


I move, then, that the 


In Senate, Monpar, February 2, 1852. 


| 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of | 


the resolution— 

Mr. McRAE, 
said: 

Mr. Presspent: When | gave way to the mo- 
tion to adjourn on Thursday last, | was wiping 
out, as far as a truthful statement of facts could 
do so, the charge which is most unfairly and un- 
justly made against the Democratic State-Rights 
party of Mississippi, of being disunionists. I 
may say the charge made “against the Demo- 
cratic party ;’” because those who opposed the 
measures of compromise consisted mainly of the 


old Democratic party, with comparatively a small | 
number of intelligent State-Rights Whigs, united | 


with them upon the principles of the resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, in opposition to what they con- 
sidered to be usurpations of power by the Fed- 
eral Government, and encroachments upon the 
rights of the States in the enactment of these 
measures. I may,say further, ‘‘ against the Dem- 
ocratic party of Mississippi,”’ for the reason that 
the Demecratic party is a State-Rights party. 
Aceording to my understanding, there has never 
really existed in this country but two great par- 
ties, since the foundation of the Government. 
These parties have been divided upon a single 
great principle, and that principle is, the construc- 
tion of the Constitution in the legislation of Con- 
gress. The difference between these parties arises 
from 
Constitution, and a wide construction of the Con- 
stitution; the Republican construction or the 
Federal construction of the Constitution; the 
Democratic construction or the Whig construc- 
tion of the Constitution. Whatever name these 
parties may have heretofore assumed at any time, 
or may hereafter assume, this is the great princi- 
ple on which they are divided. 
other differences between them, they are differ- 


what we call a strict construction of the | 


In reference to | 


ences in regard to measures of policy arising | 


under this tee of construction of the 
Constitution. or instance, the question of a 
charter for a bank, so far as the constitutionality 
of it is concerned, is a question which grows up, 
on one side, under what is said to be a construc- 
tion of the Constitution by implication; and is 





in céntinuation of his speech, | 


| the part 
I feit no shock. The bones of || 
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It has been charged against us, in connection 
with these measures of compromise, that we were 
disunionists, because we believed in the right of 
secession. This is, perhaps, the most important 
charge, and the one which is most dwelt upon by 


|| uur opponents, by which they expect to fix upon 


So conscious was I that no such || us the fact, that we are in favor of a dissolution of || 


the Union, on account of the passage of these 
measures. Or, to state it as those do who mis- 


| represent us, we were secessionists; being in favor 
1} 


oi secession from the Union on account of these 
measures of compromise. If, sir, it is meant, that 
in Mississippi who opposed these meas- 
ures believed, under acertain condition of circum- 
stances, when the action of the Federal Government 


| becomes such as to be so oppressive to the States 
voice whispering in my ear ‘* Preserve the Union, || 


that itcannot be borne, that in the Jast resort a State 
has a right to assume her original position and sov- 
ereignty,as she was before shecame into the Union, 


as a means of relief from this oppression—then, I || 
say, this charge is applicable to us as believing in | 


the right of secession. 


the exercise of that rnght—that we were in favor 


| of the act of secession on account of these measures 
|| —then this charge is not properly made against us, 


| 


and is wholly untrue. 

It might be interesting for us to examine, for a 
few moments, how this question of secession first 
grew up in connection with the action of Missis- 
sippi in reference to the legislation of Congress on 


the slavery question, and to ascertain who were | 


| the first to suggest that such a course would be a 


proper remedy. As this was a question of great 
interest to the people of Mississippi, connected 


| with the disposition of the territories, and the ad- 


' 


| 


opposed on the other, by what is called a strict | 


construction of the Constitution. 


ence to the tariff; so in reference to works of in- | 
ternal improvement by the General Government, | 
and in reference to the distribution of the proceeds || 
of the sales of the public lands among the States. || 

The Democratic party, therefore, is that party || 
which is in favor of a strict construction of the || 


Constitution; and that is the party in Mississippi 
which opposed what they considered to be the en- 
croachments of the Federal Government upon the 


rights of the States, under what they termed a || 


wide construction of the Constitution, in the enact- 
ment of the measures of compromise. 


i 


justment of the slavery question throughout, I 
was somewhat an attentive reader of the debates 
which took ome in the Senate of the United 
States upon this subject. And by referring to the 
facts in connection with this question, the first sug- 
gestion which I found made by any one in refer- 
ence to secession being a proper remedy in con- 
nection with these measures, was made by my late 
colleague, [Mr. Foote,] in the Senate of the United 
States. I find that on the 28th of January, 1850, 
he said, in reference to an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] to 
the fugitive slave bill brought in by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason:] 

‘* Sir, it does seem to me that no one who listened to the 
calm, dignified, and truly national argument of the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason] this day pro- 
nounced in our hearing, and who duly appreciated the 
sound and statesmanlike views maintained by him, can even 
hear the amendment of the honorable Senator from New 
York read, without being satisfied that this amendment was 
designed to cap the climax of Southern wrongs, to cause 
the cup of our oppression at once to overflow, and to force 
us of the South, whose lot it is to be the owners of slave 
property, to secede from the Union, or remaining in it, to 
submit to a wanton, heartless, and insulting deprivation of 
all our constitutional rights, such as no free people have 
ever been known patiently to endure.’’ 

That was the first suggestion which I ever heard 
of secession in connection with the legislation of 
Congress on the slavery question; and it was 
uttered by my late colleague [Mr. Foote] on the 
floor of this Senate. In looking over these debates 
further, because, as | have said, I was an atten- 


tive reader at that time of the proceedings of | 


Congress, I found that my late colleague [Mr. 
Foote] said, in reference to the admission of Cali- 


| fornia, at an early period of the discussion, in a 


| 
i 


| 


So in refer- || 


| March, 1850, on 


speeeh made by him here, on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1850: 


** J have no hesitation in declaring it as my solemn, dis- 
assionate conviction, that if California is dragged into the 
Jnion in the mode now proposed, the Southern States of 

the Confederacy will feel that all hope of fraternal compro- 
mise has become extinct, and that such intolerable eppres- 
sion has been already imposed upon them as to justify, nay, 
to demand, secession from the Union, in order to save 
themselves from evils still worse than disunion itself."’ 

This is the second suggestion which I have ever 

found in the progress of the debates connected 
with the subject of the right of secession—origin- 
ating, too, with my late colleague, [Mr. Foote. 

In looking over these debates still further, 1 foun 

that in a speech delivered by him on the 2]st of 
resenting the resolutions of the 
Mississippi Legislature, in regard to the Nashville 
Convention, when the whole action of the State 
of Mississippi had been taken on this question 


| sete to the meeting of that Convention, my 


ate colleague (Mr. Foors] said: 


= : 
l) “The guarantees in which the South is 


But if it is intended to fix | 
upon us, by this charge, that we were in favor of | 











Peculiarly n- 
€8 Of the Unie 
these importan: 
to do justice 
tments menaced 
Y confessed}y jy, 
Southern Siare, 


1 nventh their own sag 
and welfare ; and if justice shall be withheld after all we 


| cifie and constitutional expedients have been trieg 
| tried in vain, why then the Southern States may fee ne 
be a duty, forced upon them, of seceding in the } 
from the Union.” ast reson 
These were the first suggestions which | ever 
heard as to the propriety of secession as the 
proper remedy against aggressions on the rights 
of the South on account of the legislation of (o, 
gress, in connection with the slavery question 
and our exclusion from the Territories. Some 
months after this, when a called session of the 
Mississippi Legislature was convened by Gover. 
nor Quitman, for the purpose of taking into cop. 
sideration the poeey. of calling a convention of 
|, the people of the State to determine what relations 
the State of Mississippi should occupy towards 
the Federal Government on account of the enaci. 
_ ment of these measures of compromise, Governor 
Quitman took a position, so far as secession jg 
concerned, very much the same as that to which 
I have last referred as taken here by my late eo). 
| league, [Mr. Foote.] In his message, delivered 
the 18th of November, 1850, after reciting the 
| wrongs done the South by these measures, he 
| says: 
| **To leave no.effort at conciliation untried, and stijj 
further to unite with us those of our own people who stilj 
look for a returning sense of justice in the North, let the 
propositions be distinctly made to the people of the non- 
slaveholding States to remedy the wrong, so far as it may 
be in the power of Congress to du so, by obtaining from 
California concessions south of 36° 30’, or otherwise ; and to 
consent to such amendments of the Federal Constitutiog 
|| as shall hereafter amply secure the rights of the slavehold- 


ing States from misconstruction and from further aggres. 
sion. 


‘* But, in the event of refusal, I do not hesitate to express 
my decided opinion, that the only effectual remedy to evils 
which must continue to grow from year to year, is to be 
found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the ag- 
grieved States.”’ 

That was the position which Governor Quit- 
man took long after the sentiments announced 
here by my late colleague, [Mr. Foote,] which | 
have read. It corresponds as to secession entirely 
with the position which my late colleague laid 
down on the floor of the Senate. It will be seen 
, that Governor Quitman did not take the position 
in favor of seccession on account of the measures 
of compromise or on account of what had been 
| done, as is charged against him. He says that it 
is ** the only effectu@l remedy to evils which must 
continue to grow from year to year.”’ 
| Are evils, sir, which are to grow from year to year 
| past evils? I think they are evils to come. There- 
fore Governor Quitman did not take the position 
in his message in favor of secession on account of 
what had been done; but he took the same posi- 
tion as to the remedy of secession that was laid 
down by my late ieee in the February pre- 
ceding. To show, further, that Governor Qut- 
man did not take the position of separate secession, 
or joint secession with the State of South Caro- 
lina or other States, on account of the measures o! 
compromise, I will read what he says further: 

‘¢The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort to 
this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States 
should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adopted 

by this State, either alone or in concert with her sister 
States, to remedy existing evils.”’ 

Can it not be plainly seen, that here he takes the 
position that our action, as far as it should then 
go, was ‘‘to remedy existing evils,” and that he 
never mentioned secession in connection with the 
measures of compromise, as a right to be exer- 
cised solely on their account; that he did not rec- 
ognize it as an act then, or in future, to be exer- 
cised by the people of Mississippi simply for wha! 
had been done? So it will be seen from the positions 
taken by my late colleague, [Mr. Foote,} that on 
three separate occasions, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, he suggested secession as the proper remedy. 
Governor Quitman never suggested it but once, 
and then as a mere individual opinion in his mes- 
sage; because the only real recommendation in his 
message was, that a legal convention of the people 
of the State should be called, to express the opinion 
of the people and determine what position the 
State should occupy towards the Federal Govern- 


|| terested, are to be respected by the free Stat 
|, in all their scope and amplitude. If in all 
| points the North should prove unwilling 
| which Heaven forbid—if the offensive enae 
shall be adopted, and the grievances alread 

| flicted shall remain unredressed, then the 
| will assemble in convention to consult for 
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nent on account of the measures of compromise; 
expressly stating that his suggestion as to reme- 


dies was an individual opinion. 


my State, if it is even necessary to do so, to place 
him right on this subject, and to relieve him from 
any imputation which may exist against him from 


the misrepresentations of others, in reference to 
. alleved desire to bring about a dissolution of 


aa Union on-account of these measures. I allude 
to the late distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
whose place I now fill, Colonel Davis. Whenthis 
question first arose before the people of Mississippi, 
at the called session of the Legislature, which was 


1. provide for the calling of a convention of the 


people to decide upon the relations the State would | 


> it a : . z 
Federal Government, certain || right of secession grows out of the fact, that the | 
Ss Db , 


oecupy towards the ' 
Union gentlemen, so styling themselves, addressed 


+» Colonel Davis a letter, putting to him the ques- | 


tion, Whether he was in favor of a dissolution of 
the Union on account of these measures. 
read two extracts from his letter in reply, dated 
Jackson, Mississippi, November 19, 1850: 

«“Jfany have falsely and against the evidence before them, 
attempted to fixon me the charge of wishing to dissolve the 
Union, under existing circumstances, [ am sure your inform- 
ation and intelligence have enabled you to detect the shal- 
low fraud. 


tablish a Southern Confederacy, on the ruins of that which | 


our revolutionary fathers bequeathed to us, my whole life 


and every sentiment I have ever uttered, in public or pri- | 


vate, give them the lie. 
«Ifany have supposed gratuitously, (they could not oth- 
erwise,) that my effurts in the Senate were directed to the 


secession of Mississippi from the Union, their hearts must | 


have been insensible to the obligations of honor and good 
faith, which L feel are imposed upon me by the position of 


ment.” 

This was the language of that distinguished cit- 
izen of our State, which places him fairly before 
the country in reference to his position on this 
question; and condemns at once the false charge 
made against him, by those who misrepresent him 
of being in favor of a dissolution of the Union. 

The question of secession in Mississippi was 
a mere abstract question. It was not designed to 


be practical at all in reference to existing circum- | 
It was a mere abstract question as to the | 


stances. 
right of a State, in the last resort from oppression, 
to secede from the Union, which grew up there 


as much from the position of one party as from || 


that ofthe other. The State-Rights party assumed 
the position that we had been wronged by the meas- 
ures of compromise, and ought to demand redress 
for the past and security for the future; and that 
there ought to be a council of the Southern States, to 
devise the mode and measure of redress; and when 
that was done, the mode and measure of redress 
devised by the united wisdom of the aggrieved 
States in council, should be referred back to the 
people of the several States, for their ratification 


or rejection, in the event of our demands being | 


refused. If they were refused, and the North 
persevered in theif aggressions upon us, then the 


question would arise, in the last resort, ‘*What || 


would be the proper remedy?” And we said, it 
was secession, and that it was a peaceable remedy, 
because it resulted from a right. 

The position of the other party was this: They 
said we had been wronged to some extent by the 


measures of compromise, but that it was the best | 


we could do; and that they would submit to it, 
but would lay down certain propositions, upon the 
violation of which they would make resistance. 
The question arose, if these propositions were vio- 
lated, what kind of resistance they would resort 
to? The State-Rights party said that, in the last 
resort, the mode of resistance would be secession, 
exercised as aright. The Union party said, there 
was no such thing as the right of secession; that 
it would be revolution. It was a mere abstract 
question, then, for the people of Mississippi; and 
if we are to be denoune 
are, on the same principle, to be denounced as revo- 
lutionists, The only difference is, that we claim 
the right when oppression becomes too intolerable 
to be borne, to relieve ourselves peaceably; and 
they say we cannot do it without civil war and 
bloodshed. That is the differente. That is the 
way the question came up. When the Democratic 
State Rights party met in convention in Mississi pi 
—one of the largest conventions ever held in that 
State—in June last, they passed a resolution, and 





I will | 


if any have represented me as seeking to es- | 





|| although they belie 
|| yet, under existing circumstances, it did not meet 
' | oke by authority, 
and laid down the position which we assumed, and 
to which we are willing to be held responsible. 
|| These are the true facts in reference to this ques- 
tion, as it came up in the State of Mississippi. 
One party was as much responsible for it as the 
other. It was a question as to a mere abstract 
right, and not as to a right which we proposed 
‘under any circumstances connected with these 
|| measures alone, to exercise, but as aright to be ex- 
ercised only as a last resort from further aggres- 
sions. 


I apprehend that the great difficulty about this 


| 
| 


right itself is not properly understood, for the 
|, want of being properly defined. . That produces 
|| great difficulty upon all quesuons. When we 


|| difficult, if it is a complicated one, to decide pre- 
} cisely the position to be taken in reference to it. 
| W hat I understand to be the right of secession is 


ereignty delegated by her to the Federal Govern- 

ment in the Constitution, whenever the Govern- 
| mént abuses thatsovereignty or usurps undelegated 
| sovereignty to such an extent as to defeat the ob- 
|| jects for which the Government was created. I 
|| use the term ‘‘sovereignty”’ in the same sense with 
|| the word ‘‘power,’’ because the meaning of sov- 


j 


|| ereignty is supreme, uncontrollable power. 


of a State to resume that power which she has 


j 


stitution, whenever the Government abuses that 


=a |, with the approbation of the convention to exercise | 
| feel it due to another distinguished citizen of | that right. Then the party s 


this: It ic the right of a State to resume the sov- | 
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ved in the right of secession, || that they could never be restored baok again to 


their original position? In other words, when the 
States created the Federal Government by the 
Constitution, did they by that act commit political 
suicide, and not only commit political suicide by 
which they then became dead, but by which, after 
death, they were to become annihilated, if the 
Government itself failed to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was created? Certainly not. 

It is said that in the formation of the Federal 
Constitution the States have not secured to them- 
selves this right of secession; in other words, 
that secession is not a granted right found in the 
Constitution. When, Mr. President, has the 
doctrine obtained that the States have to look into 
the Constitution te find out what rights and pow- 
ers are granted to them? The States were ori- 
ginally sovereign. They had all the powers of sov- 


ereignty ; they made the Federal Government, and 


have a confused idea of any question, it is very | 


} 


And | 
\| you may say, that the right of secession is the right | 
anaceredited agent from Mississippi to the Federal Govern- || 


| 


delegated to the Federal Government in the Con- | 


|| power, orusurps other power not delegated, to such | 
|| an extent as to destroy the objects for which the 


|, Government was created. If that be the correct 
|| definition, as in my judgment it is, who is to be 


| volved in determining this right, because whoever 

takes the position that this Government may ex- 

ercise powers, political powers, not subject to the 
| supervision of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, and who says that the Government has a 
right to judge of the extent of its powers, I say 
| he takes the position that this is is not a limited 
constitutional Government, but that it is a Gov- 


| limitation of the powers of the Government itself, 
| and that it becomes a Government of unlimited 
| powers. Whoever takes the other position, that 
| when the Government usurps power not delegated 
to it, or abuses powers which are delegated, to 
| such an extent that the States cannot bear the op- 
| pression—whoever takes the position that the 
| States have a right to determine for themselves 
|| whether those powers have been abused or 
|| usurped, must admit the right of secession. That 
| is the only question involved in the determination 
|| of this right. 
} It is said that the word “sovereignty” is not 








| found in the Constitution. 


'| It never was intended by the States, when they 
| made the Federal Government and adopted the 
|| Constitution of the United States, to create the 
|| Federal Government a sovereignty; therefore it 


in the Constitution in connection with the powers 


| by the States when they created the Federal Gov- 


| the judge of this abuse of power, or of this usurp- || 
/ation of power? That is the only question in- | 


Why, sir, there is a | 
|| very plain reason for that, and that reason is this: | 


| 


it 


conferred upon that Government all the powers 
which it has. It is the most monstrous doctrine 
of Federalism I have ever heard announced, that 
the States have to look into the Constitution of the 
United States to find what powers are granted to 
them in that instrument. Why, the Constitution 
itself says that the powers not granted to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, nor prohibited to 
the States, are expressly reserved to the States or 
the people respectively, showing that the Consti- 
tution was a grant of powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and simply a prohibition in some in- 
stances of certain powers to the States. The Con- 
stitution never makes a grant of power to the States. 
That would have been grfnting things to them- 
selves. Therefore,it is entirely reasonable that this 
right of secession should not be found in the Con- 
stitution as a granted right to the States, because 
there were no granted rights to the States in the 
Constitution. Nobody ever pretended that this was 
a constitutional right, meaning by that a nght ex- 
yressly granted in the Constitution. No man in 
1is senses ever took such a position as that. 

But, sir, as the Constitution says that the pow- 
ers not granted to the Federal Government, nor 


| prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States 


| 


| powers. 


| ernment of the majority, whose mere will is the | 


| 


| 


\| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
} 


| was not necessary to place the word sovereignty |! 


| ernment, under the Constitution, to yield up their | 


} of the Federal Government. It never was intended 
i 
| 


|| Sovereignty, except so far as they gave up some 
|| portions of it on conditions and limitations speci- 
|| fied in the Constitution. Therefore it was not 
|| necessary on their account to place the word sov- 


|| they never parted with was reserved to them. It 
1} will, not be denied that the States were originally 
| sovereign. Everybody knows that they were 
|| Separately idcmoek independent under the treaty 

with Great Britain, and each State stood then as 
an independent sovereign State. When they cre- 

ated the Federal Government by the compact of 
| the Constitution, did those States by that act place 

themselves in a position when, if the Constitution 
|| was violated by the Federal Government in such 


as secessionists, they || ereignty in the Constitution, to show that what | 


| has from oppression, 


or the people respectively, then if this power is 


| not found to be prohibited in the Constitution to 


the States, and if it was an original power of the 
States, it remains to them under the reserved 
That is the true position in reference to 
this right. 

No one denies, as I have said before, that the 
States were originally sovereign; that they were 
declared separately sovereign and independent by 
the treaty with Great Britain, and that before they 
entered into the compact of union they were 
sovereign. Then this right to resume sovereignty 
is one of the reserved rights. It is a right re- 
served under that clause of the Constitution which 
says: ‘*The powers not delegated to the United 


, States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 
This is the only way in which it has ever been 


| contended that this right of secession is a consti- 


tutional right; and in this sense it is as much a 
constitutional right as any other reserved right. I 
think that all the reserved rights of the States are 
recognized by the Constitution in the same way, 
and in this respect may be called constitutional 
rights. [ should like some gentleman to pointout 
where this right, if there ever was an original 
right of sovereignty in the States, is prohibited to 
the States in the Constitution. To be properly 
understood, this right of secession must be wank 


| ered in three points of view—as an act, a right, 


and a remedy. Most persons are led into error 


| on this subject by confounding the act of secession 
| with the right of secession. 


The act is only the 
means by which the right is secured. The right 
itself is the right of a Stat® to resume its original 
sovereignty whenever that State decides that the 
compact is broken, or that the acts of the Federal 
Government have become too oppressive to be 
borne. The remedy is, the relief which the State 
by the exercise of this 
right. Whether this remedy may, in all cases, 
be a practicable one or not, is another question. Hf 
it is aremedy, however, growing out of an actual 
right which the State has, then it ought to be a 
peaceable one; and it would be peaceable were it 


it is part of the proceedings of the convention, that || a way as to become too oppressive to be borne, |, not that the Federal Government, the party oppos- 
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ing it, but, having no right to oppose it by force, | 
might, from motives of interest or power, or for 
other purposes, prevent ‘its peaceable exercise. 
As, then, the remedy would rightfully be a peace- 
able one, so also is the right. In strictness, sir, 
in the exercise of the right of secessi@ there 
would be really no act of secession, because the 
exercise of the right goes upon the assumption 
that the Federal Government haSalread y destroyed 
the compact; that the Constitution no longer exists 
in its binding form upon the parties; and that 
therefore, there is really no ‘act of secession, by 
withdrawal on the part of a State; but as some of 
the other States would doubtless still remain to- 
gether, even if usurpation were exercised by the 
Hederal Government to an extent not to be ects 
by others, it would be regarded as the State per- 
forming the act of secession by the exercise of 
the right, in resuming her original sovereignty. 
Then, as I have said, whether it would be a peace- 
able remedy or not would depend upon the Fed- 
eral Government, influenced by its interest in 
determining whether it would compel a State to ’ 
be subjected by force of arms, becsuse it had the 
power, but not the right, to do so. 

It has been contended that no such right exists, 
because, under the Articles of Confederation it was 
said the Union was to be perpetual, and because 
in the preamble of the Constitution it is said the 
object is to form ‘‘ amore perfect Union.”’ Itisa 
common custom in all treaties made between one 
nation and another, to say that they shall be per- 
petual; and there is nothing in this. But, sir, the 
main point to which I’ wish to draw your atten- 
tion, in connection with the idea that this right 
cannot exist, for the reason that it is said that the 
object of the Constitution is to create ‘*a more 
perfect Union,” and that that Union is, therefore, 
to be ** perpetual,”’ is, that the Union was to be a 
a more perfect Union and a perpetual Union for 
a certain purpose. And what was that purpose? | 
It is laid down in the preamble to the Constitution 
itself, that it was to be a more pérfect Union «** to 
‘establish justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, 
‘to provide for the common defence, to promote 
‘the general welfare, and to secure the blessings 
‘ of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.”’ So, 
sir, if the Union in the beginning was to be a per- 
petual Union, it was to be a mere perfect Union for 
these great purposes; and whenever it fails to ac- 
complish these purposes, then the object for which 
it was deciared a more perfect Union has ceased, 
and the reason why it was to be perpetual no longer 
exists. Do gentlemen mean to say that this is to 
be a ‘perpetual and more perfect Union’? whether 
it subserves the ends for which it was established | 
or not? Do they mean to say that it is to bea 
perpetual and more perfect Union in proportion 
as it becomes a Union of more power, grasping 
with a stronger and a tighter hand rights which 
belong to the States, and centralizing them in the 
Federal Government, until the whole is merged 
indespotism? ‘That is not my view of the object 
for which this Union was established, and for 
which it is declared in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, that it is to be a more perfect Union. 
That object is ‘‘ to establish justice, to insure do- 
‘mestic tranquillity, te provide for the common 
‘defence, to promote the general welfare, and to 
‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
‘our posterity.”’ ‘When that object ceases, it is 
no longer the Union of the Constitution, 

The authorities which | shall use in support of 
my positions are Jefferson, Madison, Philip P. Bar- 
bour, Edward Livingston, Nathaniel Macon, John 
Randolph, and Mr. Tazewell: 

First Kentucky Resolution of °98, drawn by Mr. 
Jetierson: 

‘<That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united off the principle of unlimited sub- 
mission to their General Government; but that, by com- 
pact, under the style and title of a Constitution for the 
United States, and of amendments thereto, they constituted 
a General Government for special purposes, delegated to 
that Government certain definite powers, reserving, each 
State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their own 
self government; and that whensoever the General Gov- 
ernment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unau- 
Yhoritative, void, and of no force ; that to this compact each 
State acceded as a State, and as an integral party ; that this 
Government, created by this compact, was not made the 
exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to itself; since that would have made its discretion, 


nad not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; but 
that, as in all other cases of compact, among parties having | 
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no common judge, EACH PARTY HAS AN EQUAL RIGHT TO 
JUDGE FOR ITSELF, AS WELL OF INFRACTIONS AS OF THE | 
MODE AND MEASURE OF REDRESS.”’ 1 


Third Virginia Resolution of °98, drawn by Mr. || 
Madison: 


“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment as resulting from the compact to which the States are 
parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the 
instrument constituting that compact, as no further valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that 
compact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous exercise of their powers not granted by the said 
compact, the States which are parties thereto, have the 
right and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their re- | 
spective limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties apper- 
taining to them.”’’ 


Extracts from Mr. Madison’s ‘‘ Report”’ on the 
above resolution: 


‘*It appears to your committee to be a plain principle, 
founded in common sense, illustrated by common practice, 
and essential to the nature.of compacts—that where resort 
can be had to no tribunal superier to the authority of the 
parties, the parties themselves must be the rightful judges, 
in the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pur- 
sued or violated. The Constitution of the United States 
was formed by the sanction of the States, given by each in | 
its sovereign capacity. It adds to the stability and dignity, 
as Well as to the authority of the Constitution, that it rests 
on this legitimate and solid foundation. The States, then, | 
being the parties to the constitutional compact, and in their | 
sovereign capacity, it follows of necessity that there can be 
no tribunal above their authority, to decide, in the last re- 
sort, whether the compact made by them be violated; and, 
consequently, that, as the parties to it, they must themselves 
decide, in the last resort, such questions as may be of suffi- 
cient magnitude to require their interposition.”’ 

“ If the deliberate exercise of dangerous powers, palpably 
withheld by the Constitution, could not justify the partes to 
it m interposing, even so far as to arrest the progress of the | 
evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution itself, as well 
as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would | 
be an end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct sub- 
version of the rights specified or recognized under all the 
State constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the funda- 
mental principle on which our independence itself was de- 
clared.”’ 


Again, in this same ‘‘ Report,’? Mr. Madison, || 














speaking of the exercise by Congress of political | 
powers, in cases over which the Supreme Court | 
could not take jurisdiction, says: | 

‘« However true, therefore, it may be that the Judicial || 
department is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms | 
of the Constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort | 
must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the au- | 
thorities of the other departments of the Government; not 
in relation to the rights of the parties to the constitutional 
compact, from which the judicial as well as the other de- 
partments hold their delegated trusts. On any other hy- 
pothesis, the delegation of judicial power would annul the 
authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this depart- 
ment with the others in usurped powers, might subvert for- 
ever, and beyond the possible reach of any nghtful remedy, 
the very Constitution which all were instituted to pre- | 
serve.” 1] 


Hon. Philip P. Barbour, of the Supreme Court || 
of the United States, in 1832, when nominated as 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency, says: 


“Tn general when a question arises, whether an act of 
Congress is constitutional or not, it belongs to the Judicial 
department to decide it, because in general, the question 
arises in a case, either ‘“‘in law Jor equity,’ that is, in a 
controversy between parties, which has taken a shape for 
judicial decision. But when the question is one of politi- 
cal power between the Federal Government and the States, 
whether the former has invaded the reserved rights of the 
jJatter, 1 hold that questions of this kind do not belong to 
Judicial cognizance. That the people of the States are 
parties to the compact, in their character of States. That 
the Constitution bas not conferred upon the Judicial depart- 
ment any political power whatever. That, therefore, in 
relation to questions of this character, there is no common 
umpire: and that consequently the States must decide for | 
themselves. This is the Right—but what is the Remedy? 
My opinion is, that the only rightful remedy is that of se- 
cession. 


Edward Livingston, one of the ablest jurists | 
in the United States, in the debate on ‘* Foote’s 
resolution,’’ says : 


‘‘ That in cases in which a law of the United States may || 
infringe the constitutional right of a State, but which, in its 
operation cannot be brought before the Supreme Court un- 
dér the terms of the jurisdiction expressly given fo it, that 
Court is not created the umpire between a State that may | 
deem itself agerieved, and the General Government. ” 

‘‘That if the act be one of those few which cannot be | 
submitted to the Supreme Court, and be one that will in the 
opinion ofthe State, justify the risk of a withdrawal from | 
the Union, that this last erireme remedy may at once be | 
resorted to.”° 

“That the theory of the Federal Government being the | 
resnit of the general will of the people of the United States | 
in their aggregate capacity, and founded in no degree on | 
compact between the States, would tend to the most disas- || 
trous practical results. That it would place three fourths || 
of the States at the mercy of one fourth ind lead inevitably | 
to a consolidated Government, and finally to monarchy.”’ 


Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, in a letter i 
to Hon. S. P. Carson, in 1833, says: | 





| sired. ” 


ginia, in 1832, John a drew up and offera; 


| to recall the authority so delegated for good and « 


| could befall them, but not the greatest. The 
| ae ee to a government of unlimited powers. 
t 
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Senare, 








ee ee ee 


“T have always believed that a State might 
she pleased, provided that she would pay . pepe 
the public debt; and this I have considered the be. ena 


of the public liberty and public justice that could. e zc 


At a meeting at Charlotte Court-House Vi; 
> 
ed 


the following resolution, an “il 


liant speech : 
“* Resolved, That Virginia has never parted wit) 1 


advocated it in a}; 


ot 
u 

t to judge of the sufficiency of suck 
cause, and to secede from the Confederacy, whenever 4 
shall find the benefit of union exceeded by i oe 


- : iy its €Vils—pn 
being the means of securing happiness, and not an ¢ 


cause, nor with the ri 


10n 


which they should be sacrificed. » nd, to 
Mr. Tazewell, one of the most learned jurists 
and statesmen of the United States, gives the fol 


lowing opinions: 

«The union of the States thus resting upon a covenay 
entered into by every State with its co-States—when th. 
terms of this covenant are supposed to be broken py o 
of them, as there is no common arbiter to decide betwee. 
the parties, it is of necessity, that each State must judge for 
itself, and act as its own judgment may dictate. 1: in - 
honest exercise of this judgment, any sovereign Stare de. 
clares the covenant broken by its co-States, and chooses 
to dissolve the Union thereby established for this 
she has the perfect right to do so; and this makes see 
from the Union as to that party only.” 

“The security of the Union is to be found in the com. 
mon affections and common interests of the States, and no, 
in the bayonets of its soldiery. By such feelings alone was 
the Union first formed; by such sentiments alone, bas jj 
been since maintained; and by such sentiments alone, can 


cause, 
ession 


| it be preserved. Once deny this right of secession when i; 


is claimed, and prevent or punish its existence by military 
force, and surely as night succeeds the day, our destiny as 
a free people is fulfilled ! F 

** According to his idea it would seem, that there are no 
constitutional rights but such as are granted by the Cop. 
stitution. According to mine, every right, and every power 
too, not disparaged by any of the grants and prohibitions 
contained in the Constitution, are especially reserved 


| therein, and so become constitutional rights and powers, 


The right of secession thus becomes a constitutional right.” 
The above authorities all sustain the positions 


which I have taken, that the States, as parties to 
| the constitutional compact, have a right to judge 


of the abuses or usurpations of political power ly 
the Federal Government; to decide upon the mode 
and measure of redress for those grievances, and, 
in the last resort, to resume their original sover. 
eignty by the exercise of the right of secession, 
These authorities show that the doctrine of seces- 
sion is not a new one, but that it had its origin 


with the republican fathers of the Constitution, 


members 


and has been maintained by the Lk 
-Rights par- 


of the Republican or Democratic State 
ty since. 
The opinion of Mr. Jefferson of the right and 


duty of the States to separate rather than submit 


to usurpations of the Federal Government, which 


| would make it a ‘‘ Government of unlimited pow- 


ers,’ may be further seen from his resolutions 
enclosed to Mr. Madison, to be submitted to the 
Virginia Legislature, in 1824, when the question 
of the powers of the State and General Govern- 


| ments were again under consideration as in 1799. 


He says: 

‘“‘ They [the Assembly of Virginia) would, indeed, con- 
sider such a rupture as among the greatest calamities which 
There is yet one 


is only when the hope of avoiding this shall become ab 


| solutely desperate that further forbearance could be in- 
| dulged. Should a majority of the co-parties, therefore, 


contrary to the expectation and hope of this Assembly, pre 

fer at this time acquiescence in these assumptions of power 
by the federal member of the Government, we will be p- 
tient and suffer much, under the confidence that time, ere 
it be too late, will prove to them also the bitter consequences 
in which that usurpation will involve us all. In the mean 


| while we will breast with them, rather than separate from 


them, every misfortune, save that only of living under @ 
government of unlimited powers. ’’ 


Again: Mr. John Quincy Adams, in a eulogy 
delivered some years since on the life and charac- 
ter of Mr. Madison, alluding to the opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson, said: 


‘Concurring in-the doctrines that the separate States 
have a right to interpose, in cases of palpable infractions of 
the Constitution by the Government of the United States, 
and that the alien and sedition acts presented a case of such 
infraction, Mr. Jefferson considered them as absolutely wil 
and void, and thought the State Legislatures competent no 
only to declare, but to make them so ; to resist their exec 
tion withi,a their we. borders by physical force, — 
to secede the Union rather than to submit to them, ! 
attem| to be carried into execution by force.” 


I shall refer to but a single other authority 0” 
this pointe and that is found in the Declaration o 
our Independence. It is: 


an 
St 
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inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
eure oie serving their just powers trom the consent of 
a : verned ; that when any form of Goverument becomes 


ee abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
-~ its foundations upon such principles and organizing 
layin€ 'ersin such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
sgect their safety and happiness.” — 

The great fact which was achieved by the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was the independence of the Col- 
onies, : : 
free, sovereign, and independent States. The 
great principle which was established, was, that 
man, under a certain condition of circumstances, 
was capable of self-government; that he had a 
right toinstitutesuch government as he might deem 
pest ** to secure the inalienable rights of life, lib- 


erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and if the | 
Government became ‘‘ destructive of these ends,”’ | 


«to alter or abolish it,’’ and ‘* institute a new Gov- 


ernment, laying its foundations upon such princi- || 


sles” as should ‘* seem most likely to effect his 
safety and happiness.” Before this time, the 
ower of despotism laid down the law regulating 


changes in Government. The will of the tyrant | 
was the rule of the people; oppression could only | 


be thrown off by force, and a change of Govern- 
ment was a revolution acccompanied by violence 
and bloodshed. The American Revolution estab- 
lished a new principle. It recognized the right of 
self-government in the people, and the right of the 
people to change, alter, or abolish their form of 


} 


was to be made peaceably, without force on the 


one hand or coercion on the other—without vio- | 


lence, and without bloedshed. 
If this principle was not established by our 
Revolution, then nothing has been gained to the 


great principle of political liberty, and American | 


freemen, with all their boasted liberty, are in the 
hopeless condition of all who have lived under an- 


‘ent or modern despotisms, with no relief from | 


political tyranny, when their Government becomes 


ioo oppressive to be borne, except the poor privi- | 


lege of the natural and barbarian right, to ** riguT 
” 


OUT.” 
I have now concluded this branch of the subject; 


and I will say again, that although the Democratic | 
State-Rights party in Mississippi asserted the right | 


of secession, they did not contemplate its exercise, 
but, in the language of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in the spirit of attachment and devo- 
uon to our common country, we were “‘ more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils were sufferable, than 
to attempt) to right ourselves by abolishing the 


forms of Government to which we were accus- 
tomed.’? 


{t has been said further, that the Democratic | 
State-Rights party of Mississippi, in their opposi- | 
tion to these compromise measures, were ip favor | 


of a dissolution of the Union, because they pro- 
posed to go into a Southern Convention with South 
Carolina, and other States which might choose to 
go into such convention, and because South Caro- 


una had, as was at one time supposed, by a ma- | 


jority of her people, taken a position in favor of 
secession from the Union, on account of these 
measures. I desire to put our party right on this 
question, and to say that we aed cdma to go into 
aconvention with South Carolina and other States, 
with reference to the position which the Southern 
States should take on account of these measures, 
out that our object was not to codperate with South 
Carolina in favor of the exercise of the right of 
secession in that council. On the contrary, it was 


r eat stated by the late honorable Senator | 
0 n Rie speeches before the people | 


lonel Davis) i 
of Mississippi, that as Mississippi had invited the 
other Southern States to meet her in convention, to 
determine the course to be pursued on account of 


these measures of compromise, and as South Caro- | 
‘ina had taken a position in advance of the State of | 
Mississippi and other States, it was the duty of Mis- | 


Sissippi to meet South Carolina in convention, and 
counsel with her, and advise her against the step of 
actual secession, That was the position which he 
‘ook, and it was the position which I humbly took 
myself, in my addresses to the people of Mississippi. 
And that was the object which influenced us when 
we found no other State willing to go into conven- 
“on with South Carolina. It was to counsel her 
‘gainst the act of secession when we believed she 


oo 
“That Governments are instituted among men to se- 


of these ends, it is the right of the people to | 


and their recognition Great Britain as || 


Government, whenever it became destructive of | 
the ends for which it was created; and thischange | 
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| had determined to exercise that right; and to ask || this party existed—and I do not wish to make any 
her to join us in an appeal to the other States, in | invidious distinction between the North and the 
seeking the redress for the past and sécurity for | South, because I prefer to heal breaches where 
the future, which we desired, and thought could || breaches are likely to occur, rather than to open 
be obtained, by the united demand of the South. | them—we believed that this party existed princi- 
Some even went so far as to call us disunionists, pally at the North, having, however, leading advo- 
because we did not denounce South Carolina for | cates in the Southern States and respectable num 
| the course she had resolved upon. I never de- || bers, forming itself first upon questions of finance, 
| nounce anybody for the opinions they may enter- || anti-free trade, internal improvements by the Gen- 
tain. I have reasons for my own course, and am || eral Government, and the distribution of the pro- 
! willing to give those reasons, but I never denounce | ceeds of the public lan@s, afterwards strengthen- 
| any one who does not agree with me. It was the || ingitself in connection with slavery and the Terri- 
} 
| 


| 
| 





| 


right of South Carolina, if she considered herself || tories. At the time the territory was acquired 
injured toa sufficient extent to warrant it, to ex- | from Mexico, we believed that this party, availing 
ercise the right of secession. It was a proper | itself of the hostility against the institution of sla- 
remedy in the last resort, and the State hada right, | very existing in the minds of the Northern eople, 
if the arguments and the authorities to sustain it, || took up that subject with a view to strengthen the 
which | have advanced above, be correct, to judge | powers of the Federal Government against the 
when the remedy should be used. Therefore, we || rights of the South, by excluding the Southern 
could not denounce her in exercising that right, || States from that territory, in connection with the 
_ although we might judge, and did judge, that it || institution of slavery. — 
| was not expedient for her to exercise it. And, sir, to show how the Government has pro 
I have said; Mr. President, that I never de- || gressed against the institution of slavery and the 
nounce anybody. I did not do so even in the late | South, from its foundation to the present time, I 
heated canvass in my own State. But there isan | have here a statement of the amount of land dis- 
| exception. I will say that | perhajis did say some | tributed between the North and the South from all 
|| hard things in reference to my late colleague | the territory which belonged separately to all the 
{Mr. Foote,]—who, at the commencement of the || States at the time of the treaty of peace in 1783, 
| agitation of the slavery question in the last Con- | and all which has been acquired by the Govern- 
| gress, took the most ultra Southern ground; who | ment of the United States since that time. 1 will 
| even went so far as te intimate, or threaten, the || read that statement, as the account stated between 
hanging of a certain Senator, if he should come || the North and the South, in reference to the ter- 
to Mississippi, and that he himself would assist || ritory: - 
in the execution; and who, when the resolutions 2 
of compromise were first introduced by Mr. Cray, | 


When the peace of 1783 was concluded, the States north 
of Mason & Dixon’s line contained in square 


| denounced the resolutions and the speech then MMIES. or cvececsecsewescs orveesessenecesares 164,061 
made by that distinguished Senator, as one more a States ae sevebee Bit eeenmndasss a 647,203 
} “cs ° co “a°,° re surrender oO irginia Allecte 1€ resuil so, 
calculated to * mortify Southern sensibilities, to that the North measured (square miles)........ 425,671 
| awaken dissatisfaction, and to prevent ROMRTE |) TREN. 5 cis ake ses ca cacd ceetacvvevedcovecs 385,521 
| ment,’’ on the part of the people of the South, | The next acquisition was Louisiana. [ts condi 
|| than anything that had ever been uttered by ** pro- tion as to slavery was settled by the Missouri saa 
“e . : . ? . compromise. The North took (square miles) 904,607 
fessed abolitionists, not excepting even the far- The South retained Ocee cove coecece coereoeeeeee 234,445 
|| famed Garrison, Phillips, or Douglass?’’ and said || The acquisition of Oregon,Plorida, and Texas oc 
|| that the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] casioned another settlement. ‘The North took 
| would never ‘‘ dare to make such a speech here,” |. ““a¥are MULES). +008 eeneerens ceseveeereeee  D41,063 
}] ; . y : : Bante OSOURIG wae 1cpceyccteeeneso-coamecces 102,000 
i that the Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. The South obtained Florida...........65  secaes 59 268 
Hae} ‘‘would recoil from the utterance of much || Texas ......c00.ccceceeecsceeeeeeeceeeenenens 212,000 
that fell with an easy grace from the lips of the || The Mexican conquest, engrossed by the North, 
| honorable Senator from Kentucky;” that the Sen- || ...°™ ell her limits (square miles) in addition.... 526 ,000 
| es _ ' Thus from 164,081 square miles, the North has 
| ator from Ohio [Mr. Case] was “‘too moderate | grown to (square miles)......-+-+<+++s+- ..» 2,382,903 
| and forbearing in his temper ever to deliver such a || While the South from 647,202 has only reached 
philippic against the whole system of domestic sla- || tO -+-+s eee cenecereeweccccnunse tartar tenens 860,831 
|| very, and against the efforts of the Southern States The number of square miles of territory belong- 


of the Confederacy to protect themselves against | ing to the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
menaced aggressions;’’ and when, after all this, he || was four times less than that belonging to the 
made his wonderful change, and, as the circus | States south, at the time of the treaty of peace in 
song goes, *“* wheeled about and turned about and || 1783. Now it is near three times greater 
jumped Jim Crow,” on the floor of the Senate, I proceed now with my argument to show that 
and then came home to Mississippi and denounced |' our exclusion from the limits of California was 
everybody there as traitors and Getnioniets. who || not only unjust, but that, in my judgment, it was 
| occupied precisely the position which he had done || unconstitutional. I know, sir, that this Is a very 
before, without his violence, and as L. Kossuth || bold position to take in the face of the Senate ef 
would say, ‘“‘iny poor humble self’’ among the || the United States; it is a bold position to take be 
rest,—I did say some hard things about him, but | fore the country. I believe, however, that f can 
they were all political and not personal. || show that the manner in which we were excluded 
| Mr. President, I believe now I have done my || from California was a violation of the constitu- 
| duty to the party in Mississippi whose sentiments | tional rights of the South, and if it was a violation 
| represent, in placing them in a proper position || of our constitutional rights, it was a violation of 
before the country in reference to the false and || the Constitution itself. In the first place, we had 
unjust charge made against them, of being in fa- || a claim to that territory, founded in justice. In 
| vor of a dissolution of the Union, on account of || the next place, it was founded in constitutional 
'the measures of compromise. I pass, therefore, |) right. hy was our claim to this territory 
| to consider the merits of the compromise measures | founded in justice? Because, as the records of 
| themselves, and I regret extremely to trespass | the War Office show, of the men who fought the 
upon the attention of the Senate in the discussion || battles by which it was acquired, the South fur 
of questions now past and settled, and in the dis- | nished forty-five thousand, and a large fraction 
cussion of which I shall be necessarily compelled || over, and the North only twenty-three thousand, 
to occupy some time. But as I am engaged on || and a small fraction over—showing that the South 
this subject, and as the resolution embraces the || furnished two to one of the men who went out to 
merits of these measures of compromise, I feel it || fight the battles of the country, which resulted in 
to be my duty to present to the Senate, and the || the acquisition of this territory. Even if there 
country, the reasons which influenced the people || were no other reason, upon the fair principles of 
of Mississippi originally, in opposing these meas- || justice, the South having paid also her proportion 
ures, and the Democratic State-Rights party, to | of the expenses of the war, we should have been 
| the last, in the belief that they were unjust to the || entitled to share eguehy in the territory acquired. 
| South. | But how is it? Why,so far as Cali,ornia is con- 
In the first place, we believe there has been a | cerned, not even the gallant men from the South, 
party in this Government, ever since its founda- who went out to the battle, were entitled, a short 
tion, desiring to strengthen the hands of the Fed- || time afterwards, to enter it with their property. 
|| eral Government by the exercise of doubtful pow- || Even if Washington, the father of his country, 
| ers under the Constitution, against the rights of | who achieved our independence, were living w- 
| the States which granted them. We believed that \ day, southerner and slaveholder as he was, he 
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would not be entitled to enter that territory with || two propositions. It depends, first, upon the fact 


his property. I have said we had a right there, 
founded in justice, and that we had also a consti- 
tutional right. [s it necessary to prove that this 
is a constitutional right? It is assumed by some 
that it was a constitutional right, because it re- 


sulted from the omen principle of the equal- 
ies at the foundation of | 

our Government, and their consequent equality of | 

right in the territory, which is the common prop- | 


ity of the States, which 


erty of all the States. This position was main- 
tained in an argument never yet answered, which 


was made by the honorable Senator from Georgia, | 


[Mr. Berrien,] on the question of the admission 
of California into the Union, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon that point further. I 
will, however, read simply, in errs of this po- 


‘ 


sition, the opinion of the late C 


convention was held, the first general meeting of 
the people of our State in opposition to the meas- 
ures of Congress on the subject of slavery, con- 
nected with its exclusion awd the Territories, 
Chief Justice Sharkey, who was the President of 


that convention, in his opening address to it, said: || 


“The attempt by Congress to prohibit slavery in the ter 


ritory of California has caused this meeting. The territory | 


is common property. There each citizen of the United 
States has equal rights, is entitled to equal freedom in the 


enjoyment of the Territories. I am proud to say, that in ac- | 
quiring it Mississippians displayed as much valor as any || 


other portion of their brethren in arms, and shed as much 
tiood in proportion to their number as the citizens of any of 
the States. They were distinguished for their prowess in 


many a hard-fought battle, but now they are to be told that | 
restrictions are to be imposed upon their right to enjoy the | 


conquest. Can we, should we yield the fruits of our valor 
and surrender with it our constitutional right of equality ?”’ 

The learned Chief Justice here gives his opinion 
that this was a constitutional right, founded on the 
right of the equality of the States, to enjoy equally 


the territory, which was the common property of | 


the States. What does he say further? 


*< Congress cannot deprive us of it, and ought not, if it | 


could; cannot say that if we go we must leave our property 
behind us. Property constitutes the means of enjoyment ; 
and to exclude the property of the people of the Southern 


States is, in effect, to exclude the people, and appropriate | 


the country to the Northern States. Such a power is not 
possessed by a Government possessing sovereignty; it 
could not be rightfully exercised even by a monarchy.”’ 


This was the opinion of Chief Justice Sharkey || 


on this subject when it first came before the people 
of Mississippi. But if it is necessary to prove 


aconstitutional right to an equality in this territory, 
I will read from an article in the Constitution, 


which is directly in point. The third section of | 


the fourth article of the Constitution is in these 
words: 


“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make | 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or | 


other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 


in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice || 


any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State.”’ 


I do not read this clause of the Constitution for 
the purpose for which it is sometimes used, to 


show that Congress has jurisdiction, political ju- | 
risdiction, for the establishment of governments | 


over the Territories, under this article; but for the 
purpose of showing, that by the last part of it, 
every State has an equal constitutional right in 
these Territories. It is in these words: 


particular State.”’ 


I have now established the fact that we had a | 
constitutional right to an equality in these Terri- || 


tories upon a principle admitted to be at the foun- 
dation of our Government, and I have also estab- 
lished it by a direct clause in the Constitution, 
which says, that nothing in the Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice the claims of any 
particular State. 


ief Justice of | 
Mississippi, (Chief Justice Sharkey,) which will | 
doubtless be regarded as high legal authority. || 
When what was called the Mississippi October | 


| whether the people of the Territory themselves 

| had a right to exclude us when Congress had not | 
} the power. Second, if the people of the Territory 

| did not have the right to exclude us, then did Con- | 
| gress have the right to waive the irregularity, and | 
thus give validity to this unauthorized act of the | 
people of California? It depends,| say, — one || 


of these two propositions. Congress had no 
power to exclude us. Had the people of the Ter- 


| ritory, acting outside of the Government and the 


authority of Congress, a right to exclude us? And 
if they had not, had the Congress of the United 


States a right to waive the irregularity in the ad- | 


mission of California? 


I will read the opinion of an eminent Senator, | 
| who was here when the discussion on the admis- 


sion of California first took place, [Mr. Webster, ] 
but who is now connected with another Depart- 


ment of the Government, with reference to the | 


powers of the people ef the Territories in their 
territorial condition : 


“It has been advanced, that these people, while a Ter- 
ritory, have a right to do anything and everything that be- 
longs to the rights of man. I cannot conceive that they 
have. I understand something, I hope, about the rights of 
man, as they exist before government and without govern- 
ment, and before there is a social state, and before there is 
a political state. But when we speak of the rights of per- 


| sons—when we speak of their rights, I suppose we must 


mean their rights as they exist as social rights, and their 
political rights more especially as they exist in the state of 
things existing at the time. 
* * 7 * * 7 * * 
* We have always gone upon the ground, that these ter- 
ritorial governments were in a state of pupilage, under the 


— or patronage of the General Government. The 
‘erritorial Legislature has a constitution prescribed by Con- | 
gress. They have no power not given by that Congress. | 
| They must act within the limits of the constitution granted | 

| them by Congress, or else their acts become void. The 


people under the territorial government are nota sover- 
eignty; they do not constitute a sovereignty, and do not 
possess any of the rights incident to sovereignty. They 


are, if you so please to denominate it, in a state of inchoate 
| government and sovereignty. If we well consider this 
question upon the ground of our practice during the last | 
| half century, I think we will find one way of disposing of 


it. Itis our duty to provide for the people of the Territory 
a government to keep the peace; to secure their property ; 


| to assign to them a subordinate legislative authority; to | 


assign to them a subordinate judicial authority; to see that 
the protection of their persons and the security of their 
property are all regularly provided for; and to maintain 


| them in that State until they grow into sufficient import- 


ance, in point of population, to be admitted into the Union 
as a State upon the same footing with the original States.”’ 


I will read also the opinion of Mr. Calhoun on 
this subject, and these two were the most able 


nece | Senators engaged in the discussion of this ques- 
by a direct clause of the Constitution, that we had || 


tion, so admitted by the Senate and by the coun- 
try. I know it is said, that the people of Califor- 


nia were authorized to do what they did under | ‘ : 
1] —— sovereignty—more power than could 
) 


the principles of a resolution introduced into the 


| Senate by Mr. Calhoun in 1847, the resolution | 


referred to the other day by the honorable Sena- 


tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] It is as | 
| follows: 


‘* Resolved, That as a fundamental principle in our polit- 


ical creed, a people, in forming a constitution, have the un- | 


conditional right to form and adopt the government which 


| they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, pros- 
|| perity, and happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no 


other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on 
a State, in order to be admitted into the Union, except that 


| its constitution shall be republican; and the imposition of |) 
any other condition by Congress would not only be in vio- | 
lation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the | 


principles on which our political system rests.”’ 
Well, sir, to show that this resolution of Mr. 


Calhoun’s did not refer to such a case as this of 


‘¢ And nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed || California, I have only to read an extract from the 


: 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any | great speech made by that Senator—the last which 


was made by him in the Senate of the United States 
—with direct reference to the admission of Cali- 
fornia herself; a speech not spoken by him, his 


| health being too infirm at the time to admit of his 
| doing so, but which was read for him by the Senator 
|| from Virginia, [Mr. eS speech written by 
| him and read for him in the 

| States at a time when that great man stood, as it 
| were, with one foot upon earth and the other tot- 
We have been divested of this constitutional | 


enate of the United 


tering to the grave—when he had one eye looking 
back on the events of a long and useful life spent 


1} 


1} 


such violence against the South and the ¢ 

tion of the United States as would be don, 
admission of California. He says, in 
the irregularities attending the 
State government in California: 


“In this respect California stands alone, without u 
or a single example to cover her case.” Sage 
“It belongs now, Senators, for you to decide wh 
J ‘ : . . at 
you will act in reference to this unprecedented trans 
The Executive has laid the paper purporting to be the a 
tution of California before you, and asks you to an 
into the Union as a State; and the question is will yo her 
will younot admit her? IJtis a grave question uta * 
rests upon youa heavy responsibility. M uch, very there 
will depend upon your decision. If you admit her, yan 
dorse and give your sanction to all that has been ‘. 4 
Are you prepared to do so? Are you prepared to ma ae 
your power of legislation for the Territories, a eter a 
pressly vested in Congress by the Constitution, as has ‘he 
| fully established? Can you, consistently with your oa, 
support the Constitution, surrender the power? Are... 
prepared to admit that the inhabitants of the Territuries; = 
| sess the sovereignty over them, and that any number ‘aan 
| or less, may claim any extent of territory they please 0 = 
| form a constitution and government, and erect jt inte 2 
State, without asking your permission? Are you pre and 
to surrender the sovereignty of the United States over a 
ever territory may be hereafter acquired, to the first adven. 
| turers who may rush into it? Are you prepared to s 4 
| der virtually to the Executive Department all the powe 
which you have heretofore exercised over the Territories? 
If not, how can you, consistently with your duty and Your 
oaths to support the Constitution, give your assent to the 
admission of California as a State under a pretended ep. 
| Stitution and government? Again, can you believe that the 
project of a constitution which they have adopted bas the 
least validity? Can you believe that there is such q State 
in reality as the State of California? No, there is no syeh 
| State. It has no legal or constitutional existence. [thas 
| no validity, and can have none without your sanction, How 
then, can you admit it as a State, when, according tw thg 
| provisions of the Constitution, your power is limited to aq 
mitting new States? To admit it it must be a State, ay 
| existing State, independent of your sanction, before you eqy 
| admit it. When you give your permission to the inhabit. 
ants of a Territory to-form a constitution and a State, the 
constitution and the State which they form derive their 
authority from the people, and not from you. The Sta 
| before admitted is actually a State, and does not become » 


— 
ONstity. 
done in the 
reference t 
formation of the 


| 


Urren. 


|| by the act of admission, as would be the case with Califor. 


| nia, should you admit her contrary to constitutional provis- 


|| ions and established usage heretofore.” 


| I have now shown, by the opinions of Mr. Cal. 
| houn and Mr. Webster, that the people of the 
| Territories, in their territorial state, had no politi- 
| cal powers except such as were granted to them, 
| or authorized to be exercised by them, by Con- 


} gress. The whole South assumed the position, 


| that Congress had no power to exclude us with 
| our property from this Territory. Chief Justice 
| Sharkey said: ‘* Such a power was not possessed 
by a government possessing sovereignty; it could 
| not be rightfully exercised even by a monarchy.” 
| Had these people, then, in California, more power 

than Congress—more power than a government 


e rightfully exercised even by a monarchy? 
Had they the power and the right to exclude us 

| from the Territory? They had not. 
The resolution of Mr. Calhoun, introduced in 
the year 1847, was never intended to apply to 
such a case as that of California. It was only 


|| intended to apply to a case where there was 


| people properly authorized by the Constitution 
' and laws of the Government, of which they were 
/a part, and to which they owed their allegiance; 
or to a people who, in consequence of their own 
independent existence, were authorized to estal- 
| ish such form of government as they might deem 
| best. And let it not be said that Mr. Calhoun 
|| intended to embrace such a case as California, 
|| when, in direct reference to the admission of Cal 


|| fornia herself, he repudiated all such idea. 


I know the doctrine has been asserted here, that 
|| a Territory becomes a State by the act of admis 
| sion into the Union. I do not assent to this doc: 
'trine. I do not believe that Congress has powe 
‘| to create a State. The Constitution says: “ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
-Union;”’ but it does not give to Congress the 
| power to create a State. the doctrine has been 
|| repudiated from the earliest history of the Gov- 
‘ernment to the present time, that Congress has 
"power to create States; and a State does not be 


eq? 
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the 


the 
do 
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right in California, and the qestion arises, How || ° do 
have we been deprived of it! || in the service of his country, and the other resting | come such by the act of her admission, but »Y 

The whole South assumed that Congress did not ‘| upon the vast interests which were before him in |, the act of the people when authorized—the Gor- 
have the power to pass what is called the Wilmot || futurity, and when he had no motive to say any- | ernment of the United States withdrawing "8 
proviso, and thus by a direct act declare that sla- || thing to the people of the country except that || sovereignty from over the people of the Territory, 
very should not exist there. The question arises, | which emanated from the purity of his heart. || and authorizing them to establish a State gor 
How, then, could the South be excluded? The || This is what he says in his last great appesl to || ernment. Thus the State is formed by ~. 
answer is very simple. It depends upon one of || the Senate of the United States, not to commit \ of the people themselves, being properly author 
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ized, and is admitted into the Union upon an | 

lity with the original States. hh 
oqeers he Terri f California 

Sir, if the people of the Territory of Cah | 
had no right to do what they did, had Congress | 
the right to walve the irregularity and admit this 
Territory into the Union asa State, and thus by 

r sanction give ee to all that had been 
done by these people? This is easily answered 
by asking if Congress has a right to waive any 
irregularity by which the constitutional rights of 
one half of the States of the Union were impaired ? 
Certainly not. If the Southern States had an | 
equal right to go to this Territory with their prop- 
erty, and if | have shown that the people of Cali- | 
fornia had no right to exclude us from that Terri- 
tory—and Chief Justice Sharkey says that it was a 
ower which *‘could not be rightfully exercised | 
even by a monarchy’’—then, I ask, could the | 
Congress of the United States waive that irregu- 
larity which impaired this constitutional right? 
In my judgment itcould not. Suppose California 
had presented herself with a constitution embra- 
cing aclause providing that the right of trial by 
‘wry should be abolished in that State: would it 
nave been constitutional to admit her as a State | 
with such a clause in her constitution? No one 
will say so—and why? Because the Constitu- | 
tion expressly guaranties the right of trial by 
iury; and Congress, in the exercise of its power | 
in the admission of States, as well as in all other 
cases, must exercise this power strictly within the 
limitations of the Constitution itself, and it would 
not be competent for Congress to waive such an 
irrezularity by attempting to give sanction to an 
act which was unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, it may be said that these people 
in California were forming a State government; 
and that, therefore, the authorities I have read do || 
not apply to them, but that they apply to a pedple |! 
living under a territorial form of government. 
This is begging the whole question; the main issue 
being whether these people were such a people as | 
were competent to form a State government, or | 
whether California was a State. But what said 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee of 
Thirteen, [Mr. Cray?] In the report accompa- 
nying the introduction of the compromise bills 
iuto the Senate, he says: 


thet 


“Although she [California] has organized for herself a 
State government, she must be legally and constitutionally 
regarded as a Territory until she is actually admitted as a 
State into the Union.”’ 

So, sir, the chairman of the Committee of Thir- | 
teen himself said that California ‘* must be legally 
and constitutionally regarded as a Territory until 
she is actually admitted as a State into the Union.”’ 
Then, sir, it was the act of admission which cre- | 
ated her a State, and that act was in violation of || 
the constitutional rights of the South, and of the 
power of Congress under the Constitution to ad- 
mit new States. 

Mr. President, as to the bills providing territo- 
ral governments for Utah and New Mexico, we 
made no complaint of these simply upon their face. 
But our objection was, that the Congress of the || 
United States did not do its duty in placing the | 
Southern States upon an equality with the other 
States in reference to the protection of their prop- 
erty on entering these Territories. “We take this | 
position—and I believe it is a position which may || 
be well maintained—that by the treaty-making || 
power under which this Territory was acquired, 
there being a local law of Mexico abolishing sla- 
very there, we were placed upon an inequality 
with the rest of the States in reference to the en- 
joyment. of our property in this territory. And | 
that intervention took place against us by the local | 
‘aw under the treaty-making power. Many per- 
sons are led into error by not distinguishing prop- | 
erly between the acts of different departments of | 

the Government in exercising powers involving || 
the equal rights of the several States of the Union, | 
and suppose that an act of Congress removing the | 
obstruction of the local law of Mexico, would be 
intervention in our favor; whereas it would only 
¢ placing us upon an equality with the other 
States in the enjoyment of our property in the ter- 
ritory, where intervention had already taken place 
‘gainst us by the local law of Mexico, existing, | 
hot rightfully, but de facto, through the neglect of | 
ongress to do its duty in declaring its non-exist- | 


ence, 


| What is the real fact of the case? 


| and that principle was non-intervention. 





We do not believe that the Mexican law right- 
ully exists against us in these Territories. But it 
exists there de facto; and if we go there with our 
property, we may be compelled to encounter it, 
and have our right to our property decided under 
it, by the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
other words, we may have to subject ourselves to 
the expense and hazard of a doubtful decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to know 
whether we can securely enjoy our property or 
not. We say, that at the time this territory was 
acquired, every citizen of the United States had 
an equal right to enter it with his property, and 
if there was any existing local law of Mexico 
obstructing our right to go there with our property, 
it was-the duty of Congress to remove that ob- 
struction, and to place us upon an equality with 
all the citizens of the other States in the use and 
enjoyment of our property there. Congress re- 
fused to do this. And it was just cause of com- 
plaint to the South. 

Upon what principle were these territorial gov- 
ernments established? They were established, sir, 
upon what is called the principle of non-interven- 
tion. And whatis non-intervention as understood 
by a majority of those who acted apon this ques- 
tion in the passage of these laws? It is, that the 


| Southern people were not to have even the right of 


protection of their property in those Territories. 
We gave up 
the line of 36° 30’ »which was the old line of com- 
promise between tie two sections, for a principle, 
And that 
non-intervention, as understood by a majority of 
those who passed these laws, was the exclusion of 
the South from the enjoyment of their property in 
these Territories. ‘This was what was complained 
of, and of what we had a right to complain. Not 
that there was anything upon the face of the bills 
to which we objected, but that Congress did not 


| do its duty in legislating for the Territories in such 


a manner as to give to the South that protection 
for their property which was given to all the prop- 


_ erty of all the other States of the Union. 


With reference to the question of the Texas 


|| boundary, | have only a word or two to say. 


Our objection to that act was, that the Government 
disputed the title of Texas to her territory, and 
that the proposition which was made to her to sell 
a portion of it for ten millions of dollars was not 
made to her on fair terms; that she had not the 
proper alternative presented to her in accepting or 
rejecting it. ‘Texas was admitted into the Union 
under what are termed the resolutions of annexa- 
tion, providing that in all the territory north of 
36° 30’ slavery should be excluded, and that south 
of that line, the States afterwards to be formed 
within her limits were to be admitted as slave 
States or not, as the people themselves should de- 
termine. Did not that act of annexation show 
that the Government of the United States recog- 
nized the title of Texas to the territory north of 
36° 30’, as well as the right of the people to deter- 
mine the question of the existence of slavery south 
of it? Most certainly it did, or why should Congress 
say what should be the disposition and character 


| of the territory north and south of that line? That 


was a direct and palpable admission on the part 


| of the Government, that the United States recog- 


nized the title of Texas to this territory, and that 
the boundary was north of 36° 30’. It is true 


it was said that the question of the adjustment of 
| the boundary between the United States and for- 
|| eign Governments was to be left with the Govern- 
The United States | 


ment of the United States. 
went to war with Mexico to maintain Texas in 
her boundary, and gained by conquest, ratified by 
treaty, not only the territory claimed by Texas, 
but a vast amount besides; and then the Govern- 
ment of the United States turned round and dis- 


pus the title of Texas to the territory within her | 
i 


mits, as laid down in her law of 1836, and as she 
was admitted into the Union. It may be said that 
this title was not disputed by the Government. 


| But it was disputed, so far at least as the Execu- 


tive was concerned. I have a cojy of the mes- 
sage (special Texas message) of the President be- 
fore me, in which it is disputed. It was disputed 
also by the Senate of the United States in the dis- 
cussion and vote upon the proposition introduced 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] ina 
short bill of three sections, proposing to declare 
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the boundaries of Texas to be as they were laid 
down in her law of 1836, for which proposition 
beth the Texas Senators voted, but which was 
voted down by a large majerity of the Northern 
Senators. The title of Texas was disputed; and 
when this proposition to pay her ten millions of 
dollars was made, there was no alternative lert her 
but to take the money and partition off her terri- 
tory, or encounter the military force of the United 
States, which the President said he would send 
against her if she undertook to exercise her juris- 
diction within what she claimed, and the Gevern- 
ment had recognized, as her own limits, but which 
he said was within the limits of New Mexico. 
This, we said, was an invasion of State rights. 
Our complaint was not altogether that the territory 
was purchased, or that Texas accepted the propo- 
sition. Texas had no other alternative. tt may 
have been a good arrangement for her. Our ob- 
jection was that an invasion of State rights was 
committed by that act. 

As to the bil abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, we had this objection to it: 
We saw—or at least we believed we saw—that 
there were two great objects on the part of the 
anti-slavery party in the country, and on the 
part of their representation in Congress, in connec- 
tion with these compromise measures. One was, 
to exclude the South from the Territories, thereby 
limiting the area of slavery, so as ultimately to 
overthrow the institution, as everybody knows 
it must become ultimately extinguished, if it 
is confined within certain limits, and if it has 
no outlet. That was one great object which we 
thought the anti-slavery party had in view. The 
other object was, to assert the power of Congress 
to abolish slavery itself, especially in places where 
Congress has jurisdiction over the territory in 
which slavery exists. The bill for the abolition 
of the slave trade in this District, does actually as- 
sert the power of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District, because it declares that if the owner 
brings his slave here for sale,or places him in 
depét here to be transported elsewhere for sale, 
the slave shall thereupon become liberated and 
free. It yielded the principle, as we supposed, to 
which we were averse, that Congress could exer- 
cise the power to abolish slavery, under any cir- 
cumstances, anywhere, because if they did it in 
one case it might and would be used as a prece- 
dent in another. As this institution was inter- 
woven with our existence, and as our whole safety 
depended upon our own action in reference to it, 
we were opposed to this act of Congress, or any 
act of Congress liberating slaves, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

I have but a few remarks to make in reference 
to the fugitive slave law—and they complete what 
I have to say of the measures of compromise. 
We have a clear right, under the Constitution, to 
the recapture of our fugitive slaves, which right 
is to be exercised either through the agency of the 
Federal Government, or through the agency of 
the States. I know there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the power of the Federal Government 
and of the State governments over this subject. 
[t is not necessary to go into an argument on that 

soint. All that is necessary to be said is, that we 
mave a right, either through one agency or the 
other, to have our fugitive slaves returned. The 
Supreme Court, which is the tribunal to which we 
refer all questions over which it has jurisdiction, 
as the final arbiter, has decided that it is constitu- 
tional to have slaves recaptured under a law re- 
quiring the agency of the Federal Government to 
execute it. So long as that law remains, we are 
bound toe be governed by it. We had a right to 
the best law which could be passed, to enable us 
to secure our fugitive slaves; and those of us, who 
understand our constitutional rights, at the South, 
have never considered for the first moment, and 
have never intended that it should be considered, 
that we permitted that right to enter in any degree 
into the merits of the compromise mensures, be- 
cause it was a constitutional right which could not 
be compromised. Therefore, although it is state 
to be the great compensating advantage which the 
South has received for all the wrongs which have 
been done her by the other measures of compromise, 
we do not look at itin that light. We take the 
fugitive slave law simply as a law to secure a plain 


|, constitutional right, which we have, and which 
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Supreme Court of the United States; and we con- 
sider that we are entitled to the best law which 
can be passed to secure this object. We would 
have been satisfied with the law passed under 
Washington’s administration—the old law of 1796 
if the Northern people would have faithfully 
executed it. 

I will say further, in reference to this law, that 
although it was set up by those who advocated the 
compromise measures as the great compensating 
advantage to the South for the wrongs which had 
been done her, we did look to the fact, the alarming 
fact, that when it came to be passed, it only re- 


ceived the votes of three Northern Senators and of 


twenty-seven members of the House of Represent- 
atives from the North. This was a startling fact, 
and one calculated to make the impression upon 
the minds of the Southern ‘people that Northern 
Senators and Representatives did not intend to 
maintain their constitutional obligations to the 
South on this question; that they would not give 
the moral power of their opinion to support this 
law, and that their constituents would not faith- 
fully observe it, when their Representatives would 
not do their duty in passing it. We had a right 
tolook with alarm at this position of things. But 
thereseems now to bea better state of feeling at 
the North on this subject than I had expected. 
i do not find at present that there is a disposition 
to disturb this law. If thereissuch a disposition, 
I have not seen it manifested. I have seen by the 
messages of the Governors of several States, whose 
opinions were said formerly to be averse to this 
law, that they recommend acquiescence in it, and 
that ithe abided by. I am gratified that such is 
becoming the state of things, not with reference to 
it as one of the compromise measures, but with 
reference toa plain constitutional right. Knowing 
that the whole mass of the Northern people were 
opposed to the institution of slavery, still I had 
never believed that the conservative and intelligent 
sentiment of the great majority of them when the 
question was eee fairly before them, would 
be found to place itself in defiance of a constitu- 
tional law of the country, and endeavor, by force 
or fraud, to prevent its execution. I have always 
hoped better things; and I trust and believe a better 
state of things is growing up on this subject. 

Mr. President, | have now gone through with 
these measures, as briefly as I could, without 
going into detail—merely glancing at the prominent 
objections held by the people of Mississippi, 
mainly by the Democratic State-Rights party, 
which induced their opposition to them. slices 
concluded my remarks upon the resolution, and 
the merits of the question which it embraces, | 
wish now to say a few words in reference to the 
character of the Union, and my hopes for its pres- 
ervation, and then | shall have done. 

The Union, as I understand it, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States as it exists under the 
Constitution. It is the Government as it was 


formed by our fathers in the written compact of 


the Constitution. This is the Union to establish 
which the battles of the Revolution were fought— 
the Union which Washington cherished, and 
which Jefferson and Madison, and all the Apostles 
of republican Liberty since, have staiven to main- 
tain. This is the Union which [ have been taught 
to love and reverence, andin which, I have learned 
from the teachings of these illustrious patriots 
and sages, were garnered the hopes of all free con- 
stitutional governments. To this Union, as I have 
at all times been, 1 am willing, as is the party in 
Mississippi whose sentiments | represent, now and 
forever, to ** pledge my life, my fortune, and my sa- 
cred honor.”* And, sir, I will say, that all that has 
been written by Washington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, all that has been written or spoken by him, at 
any time, before or since—all that has been written 
by Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and by all the 
other great men of the country, encouraging devo- 
tion to the Union, applies only to the Union as it 
exists under the written guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion. I respect all they have said upon this subject, 


as highly as any other American citizen can do, | 


however brightly may glow the flame of patriot- 
ism in his bosom. I yield to none in my devotion 
to this Union. Avnd all the sentiments which have 
been expressed in favor of its preservation by the 
great sages and patriots to whom I have referred, 
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apply as truly to my position, and in my judg- | 


ment far more so, than to the position of those 

who sing their lo Peans to a union of compro- 
mises, which if they do not certainly violate, at 

least jeopard the Constitution. Sir, in the Amer- 

ican Pantheon which I have read, there is no sep- 
arate God to the Union. In the great temple of 
American liberty which I have visited, in which 

American freemen make their worship to the 

divinity of their country, there is no separate 

statue to the Union; but, in its midst and around 

its great altar stand the several statues of the 

several, sovereign, independent States, as they 

came one by one, to build up the great compact 

of the Union, and in their midst stands the great 

statue of the Constitution, having inscribed upon 

its heart, in letters more brilliant than gold, and 

radiant with the pure light of heaven, the words 

‘*THe Unton.’’ Let no one, then, say the Union 

is in danger, while the Constitution 1s safe, be- 

cause you cannot touch the one, until you have | 
touched the heart of the other, upon which the 

life of both depends. 

Mr. President, we have a Government which | 
we all love, and of which we are proud—a Gov- 
ernment under*which we have prospered for more 
than sixty years, in a degree heretofore unknown 
in the history of mankind ‘* This Government 
is founded on a Union of the States. And that 
Union is established, defined, and sanctioned by | 
the Constitution of the United gtates.’”? My hopes | 
for its preservation are in a strict construction of 
that Constitution in all the legislation of Congress— 
in confining the action of the Government in all 
its departments, strictly within the limitations of | 
the instrument in which the Government itself finds 
the origin and limit of its powers. My fears for 
its overthrow are, in the usurpation of power by 
the Federal Government, not warranted by the 
Constitution, which, the Father of his Country, 
in his Farewell Address, cautioning us against 
these usurpations, says ‘*‘ is the customary weapon 
by which free Governments are destroyed.’’ Let us 
then, Mr. President, conduct all the legislation of 
the Government, in future, strictly within the 
limitations of the Constitution, and the quiet which 
now so happily rests upon the country, after the 
exciting contest through which we have passed, 
will never again be disturbed. The harp of na- 
tional freedom may be tuned to harmony at the 
Capitol, and when the trial note is struck upon it | 
its vibrations will find a sympathetic chord in ever 
State of the Union, and its echoes will come bac 
to the mother ear in tones sweeter than they went 
out, from every contented and happy daughter of 
the Republic. The Bird of Jove, so beautifully 
imaged over your head, Mr. President, the emblem 
of our national power and glory, will continue to 
whirl aloft, with untiring wing, eternal in his flight 
through the bright heavens of political freedom, 
holding in his talons the arrows of war, quivered, 
but undrawn, all pointing in one direction, indica- 
ting that they are never to be sped unless against a 
common enemy,—bearing in his beak the streamer | 
with no star missing from the constellation, none 
dimmed in its lustre, and having written upon 
it forever, in words that cannot be erased, the 
motto of the dignity and equality of the States, 
**E Pluribus Unum,”’ not many out of one, but one 
out of many. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAS. SHIELDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue Senate, February 7, 1852. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, viz: the resolution submitted by | 
Mr. Foore, of Mississippi, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber last, in these words: 


Joint Resolution expressive of the sympathy of Congress for 
the exiled Irish patriots, Smith O’Brien and Thomas F. 
Meagher, and their associates. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That in consideration of the general sympathy felt by | 
the people of the United States for Smith O*Brien, Thomas 
F. Meagher, and their immediate associates, exiled Irish | 
patriots, and the warm sympathies felt by the countrymen | 
of these distinguished sufferers, who have become adopted | 
citizens of the United States, the President of the United | 


oo 
Ss 
Senare, 


opened with the Government of her Ma ety the Qua. 
Great Britain, appealing to the magnanimity of the om of 
Government and people in their behalf, and respectimit 
questing the liberation of these personages from their 2. 
ent confinement, with an offer to receive them yo? 
hospitable shores of the United States. WPOR the 


On Thursday, the 29th of January, Mr. Sq, 
submitted the following amendment; which is the 
pending question: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 
‘Phat while we disclaim all intention of interfering in 
way in the internal affairs of the Kingdom of Great Brim, 
and Ireland, we deem it our duty to express, in a res Titan 

manner, our firm conviction that it would be high| 
fying to the people of the United States, many of w om 
natives of Ireland, and connected by blood with the inh 
itants of that country, to see Smith O’Brien and his ons. 
ciates restored to liberty, and permitted, if so dis 
emigrate to this country. e would regard this act 
clemency as a new proof of the friendly disposition of the 


| British Government towards our Republic, and as cale 


to strengthen the bonds of affection now ; 
Sara tne people of the United States fe mt the Coa 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. SHIELDS said: Mr. President, I have pre. 
pared the amendment which I now take the jib. 
erty of offering as a substitute for the original ry. 
olution offer by a Senator [Mr. Foors,)} noy 
no longer a member of this body, on the 
tion of my honorable and distinguished frien 
from Michigan. In framing it, ies Profited 
by the suggestion of my honorable friend from 


South Carolina, [Mr. i and I hope it ig 


now in a shape that will render it entirely sq. 
isfactory to the Senate, If so, lam ex ingly 
anxious for its passage, because, as it now 
stands, [ think it preserves the dignity of this 
Government, and can give no reasonable offenc 


to the English Government; and | firmly believe 
it will effect a humane and Christian object—the 


liberation of those unfortunate men from capi. 
vity. I may as well state that O’Brien, Meagher, 
and O’Donahoe, were convicted of treason and 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered~ 
which sentence was afterwards commuted, by vir 


| tue of an express statute, into transportation for 


| life. 


Mitchell, Martin, and O’Dougherty, were 


| convicted of sedition—an offence made felony and 


_ tin and O’Dougherty for ten 


@ species of treason by a statute expressly enacted 


| for the occasion, and they were sentenced to be 


transported, Mitchell for fourteen years and Mar- 
n years each. These 
six persons are now in captivity in Van Dieman’s 


'Land. The punishment is not so cruel as itis 
| degrading; but to men like these, death would be 


more acceptable than degradation. And what can 
be more degrading than to confine, and in a meas- 
ure confound, such noble spirits with the vilest 
convicted criminals ofthe British Empire? If this 


_ resolution has the effect, as I hope it will, of resto- 
| ring these Irish patriots to liberty, it will be a work 


_ captives—the voice of a great people. 


of beneficence, and the action of this Government 
will be to them like the interposition of an one 
of mercy. But if it even fails to accomplish this 
object, it will still be successful in another respect: 
it will sound like a voice of encouragement to the 
It will give 
consolation and hope; and if it waft them nothing 
but hope, it will lighten their captivity, and brighten 
their dreary existence in that far-distant land. As 


| one of the friends of these Irish exiles, I take this 


occasion to state to the Senate—and I think | inter- 
pret the wishes of all their friends when | make 
this statement—that if they have the good fortune 


‘| to ever reach our shores, we have no wish to sé 


| them welcomed with any public demonstration or 
' display like that which has been just rendered 


| the illustrious Kossuth. We ask nothi 
kind. We wish to see them receive no other wel: 


of that 


/come or reception than that which the generous 


| American heart always renders to the noble ur 


| fortunate. 


Surely, t 


|| States be requested to. authorize a correspondence to be |; 


In the passage of this resolution, all we declare 
is, that the liberation of these Irish a w 
be gratifying to the people of the United States. 

tad can be no reasonable objection © 
this. Weask that they be permitted to emigrsl? 
to this country—to incorporate themselves with 
our citizens, and live here quietly and peacefully 
under the protection of our free Constitution. 
There are strong natural reasons for the interes 
which the people of this country take in the fate 


| of Ireland and Irishmen.* Not only are millions 


of native Irishmen citizens of this country at = 
time, but Irish blood runs warmly in the veims 
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more than half the people of the United ppeee 
Resides, America 18 not indifferent to the fate of lre- 
iand or Irishmen, tor the best and noblest of all 
human reasons—because both have been in some 
oaune unfortunate. There is still another and a 
vioher view of this matter, and one which seems 
vo me to rise above all the pee of diplomacy. 
tn one sense the people of this country and of 
Great Britain and Ireland, may be considered as 
one great distinct family of the human race, con- 
nected by strong, natural, and traditional rela- 
sons, which exist to the same extent amongst no 
other people on earth—blood, language, literature, 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the 
future. America may be considered, not only the 
second home, but the ultimate home of millions 
who are born under the British flag. How, then, 
can it even be suspected, that under all these cir- 
cumstances an application of this kind could offend 
the British Government? So far from being of- 
fensive, sir, in my humble opinion it is compli- 
mentary to that Government. I firmly believe the 
British Government will not refuse this request. 
i can scarcely seehow any Government, at this 
ave of the world, can well refuse to grant a re- 
quest, preferred in such a disinterested spirit as 
this is, for such a humane and merciful object. 
The British Government has nothing to gain by 
continuing these men in confinement, and nothing | 
to risk in their liberation. It has nothing to fear 
from Irish agitation now. Ireland is at this mo- 
ment as feeble, helpless, and hopeless, as the most | 
anti-lrish heart can desire. er nationality is 
gone; her hopes are crushed; her ancient gener- 
ous race is becoming extinct. She has no future— 
or if she has, it isa dark one. At such a time, | 
and under such circumstances, how can any Gov- 
ernment, great and powerful as the English Gov- 
ernment is, retain the last defenders of such a 
nation in captivity ? 

At this age of the world, I think it is generally 
admitted, that to punish a man for a political of- 
fence, without a very strong political necessity, is 
notan act of justice or self-defence; but, on the con- 
wary, an act of cruel, useless, and impolitic ven- 
geance. ‘The British Government is too proud and 
powerful to stoop to the wicked weakness of ven- 
geance. I think the present a very favorable time 
for moving in this affair, and for preferring this re- | 
quest. The most friendly relations exist at this 
ume between this country and Great Britain. 
There is a strong feeling of mutual regard and 
common interest, and perhaps, I may add, a sense 
of common danger uniting the people of both coun- 
tries at this moment, in close and intimate connec- 
tion. The English people, so far as I can observe, 
are beginning to appreciate the character, re- || 
sources, and institutions of this country, and to | 
look with somethin® like admiration upon the 
growth of this continental Republic. Not only 
England, but the world begins to see and ac- 
knowledge, that this nation is destined to future 
supremacy. America is the predestined mistress 
of the future. Such is not the condition of Eng- 
land herself. Great and powerful as England is 
at this day—and the world admits that she is great 
and powerful—her circumstances are such, that 
she will be forced to compromise with the future. 
She has power, strength, and energy; but her en- 
ergies may be said to be fettered. She is like a 
giantess in chains. Her immense debt constitutes 
her chains and her fetters. The English people 
are strong and patient. They possess a great 
many sterling qualities—industry, perseverance, 
and fortitude; but with all these qua. ities, such is 





support for a single day—was not contracted for 
|| any great English object or interest. I am not dis- 
|| posed to engage in a discussion at this time upon the 
| question of intervention or non-intervention; but 
| I repeat, the English debt, or the principal part of 
it, Was not contracted for any great British inter- 
est, but for what was plainly and emphatically a 
| continental interest, to crush Napoleon, to defend 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to maintain the old 
royalties and aristocracies of Europe. Well, the 
object was accomplished, the old despotisms were 
sustained, England and Englishmen were mort- 
gaged ‘* to the last syllable of recorded time’’ to 
accomplish this desirable object. And what is the 
result? W hag is the state of the continent at this 
moment? Why, from the Frozen ocean to the 
Mediterranean sea, the despotisms of Europe were 
never before as closely bound together in deep 
hostility to England, as they are in this year of 
our Lord 1852. This, too, after all her sacrifices 
in behalf of venerable despotism. This is her 
present position, and this is the present condition 
of Europe. Sir, at such a time, and after such 
experience, it is perfectly natural that the people 
of England should turn their hearts and thoughts 
to America. It is not only natural but politic, 
that they should begin to cultivate the friendship 
of a great kindred people who, from the rapid 
growth of their population and power, and the ex- 
| traordinary advantages of their geographical posi- 
tion, will soon be able to influence the destinies of 
nations, by throwing their whole weight into the 
scale of liberty, justice,and humanity. And per- 
mit me to say, that so far as I know the American 
heart, I feel bound to declare, that if the English 
people prove true to themselves and just to their 
fellow subjects—if they assert and maintain the 


they will find a more generous sympathy and a 
more effective, unbought, and sapavohenekhe sup- 
port on this continent, in the hour of need, than 
they can ever hope to purchase or subsidize, with 
the duplicate of their national debt, upoh the con- 
tinentof Europe. The example of England her- 
self would be, perhaps, the best argument we could 
use in favor of this resolution, or to enforce this 
request. Her history, in fact, is full of examples, 
not only of intercession, but of interference in the 
ialewhal edlion of other nations. ButI will con- 
fine myself on this occasion to a recent familiar 
instance in relation to the Hungarians. Eng- 
land interfered directly in behalf of Kossuth and 
his companions—while we merely intercede for 
Smith O’Brien and his associates. She defended 
these Hungarians against Austria and Russia: 
we only appeal to her own clemency for the 
liberation of Irish patriots. 
the liberation of Austrian subjects, although they 
are, in a certain sense, still dangerous to the Aus- 
trian Government. We simply request the lib- 
eration of British subjects, whose freedom, in my 
opinion, at this time, will serve to strengthen the 
nglish Government. We all recollect the uni- 

| versal delight with which the American people 
| witnessed the first interference of England in fas 
half of the Hungarian exiles. When the British 
fleet appeared at the mouth of the Dardanelies— 
when the Red Cross of England joined the Cres- 
cent of Mahomet, and blazed in defence of the 
| exile and the unfortunate—al] America, with one 
voice, shouted glory and honor to the flag of Old 

| England. She acted gloriously on that occasion. 
Her conduct called forth the applause of the lib- 

| eral world. But now we have to moderate this 
applause, when we think of Van Diemen’s Land. 
the vast load which is now pressing upon them, e give her credit for her generosity abroad, but 
they will be compelled, in my opinion, in the first || we are sorry to be compelled to refuse her equal 
general convulsion—the first political tempest that || credit for her clemency at home. Patriotism can- 
shakes the continent of Europe—to fling off the |, not bea virtue in Hungary and a crime in Ireland. 
load or perish under its weight. Every English- || England may be able to make some distinction 
man feels this. Every English statesman knows | between the two cases, but the world will refuse 
it. With power to put the world at defiance, their || to recognize it. She will raise her national char- 
circumstances are such, that they are afraid to ex- | acter in the estimation of the world—she will es- 
ercise that power. They cannot employ their | tablish her disinterestedness before the tribunal of 
power against others without seriously injuring || history and posterity—if she follow up her con- 
themselves. This may be fortunate for the rest of || duct towards the Hungarians with the liberation 
the world, but it is very unfortunate for England. || of the Irish exiles. As it is, her conduct is se- 
here is a volume of instruction in the present | verely criticised on the continent of Europe. The 
condition of England. Every American states- || Austrians and Russians especially accuse her of 
man should study it with attention. The debt |} hypocrisy—of violating the great law of moral 
which now weighs upon the heart of England— || ond: palitical consistency—of traversing half the 
and which no other nation on this ‘could || globe in defence and support of Hungarian patri- 
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great principles of religious and political liberty, | 


She contributed to | 
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ots, while at the same time she proscribes, ban 
ishes, and imprisons Irish patriots. They say 
English philanthropy is like the philanthrepy of 
the elder Mirabeau, who was styled ‘* The Friend 
of Man,”’ for his universal benevolence, while he 
practiced at the same time, within the bosom of his 
own family, the most cruel, heartless, and unre 
lenting tyranny. Thisis the kind of indictment the 
continent prefers against England at this time. [| 
am not prepared to indorse nt. On the contrary, 
L am thoroughly convinced she will avail hersel! 
of the first favorable opportunity to clear her repu- 
tation from any such reproach. lam inclined to 
think she will feel thankful to this Government, 
for supplying her with a fair occasion, a graceful 
pretext, to perform a humane and politic act: The 
world will then see that she is not governed, eithe: 


in her foreign or domestic policy, by jealousy « 
Russia or hatred of Austria, but by a great prince 
ple of philanthropy and humanity. If we weigh 


the conduct of these Irish patriots, not in legal but 
in moral scales, we will find much to 
attempt. They loved theirnativecountry. There 
is no moral guilt in this. On the contrary, the 
love of country is one of the noblest sentiments of 
our nature. When this sentiment fades from the 
soul, the soul has lost its original brightness. In 
Ireland, however, this sentiment is almost con- 
sidered a political offence. There is something sy 
unnatural in this state of things, that what the 
English law denounces as treason, the Irish heart 
recognizes as patriotism. An Irish patriot hears 
himself pronounced guilty in what is called the 
sanctuary of justice, while he feels in the sanctu 

ary of his heart that he stands guiltless before God 
and his country. This must be all perfectly un 

derstood to appreciate the conduct of these me 

In the eye ofthe law they are convicted felons; but 
in every honest manly Lrish heart they are received 
and recognized as [Irish patriojs. And why should 
it be otherwise? You must destroy the heart be- 
fore you can destroy this sentiment. Ireland is 
their native country; they saw her lying around 
them in ruins. They made a desperate effort to 
collect the broken fragments and bind them together 
into something like nationality, The effort failed; 
it was bound to fail. The spirit of Irish nation- 
ality is dead. But I willask any generous Amer 
ican heart—I will put it even to any generous Eng- 
lish heart, whether these men are to be blamed, 
in the present wretched condition of Ireland, for 
making the attempt? Who can blame Smith 
O’Brien, whose ancestors were kings in Ireland be 
fore Saxon, Dane, or Norman ever planted a foot 
on Irish soil, for making an attempt, howeve: 
hopeless, to raise and resuscitate his fallen coun 
try? In fact, who can blame any Irishman for 
seeking to effect a radical change in the « 
of his country ? 
social existence can make her conditio: 
itis at this time. Poor Ireland! Her history is a 
It is written in the tears and blood of her 


Her sons have been so long accustomed 


juUsBLITY their 


ondition 
‘ \ ‘ r 
since no change consistent wilh 


1 worse than 


sad one. 
children. 
to injustice, that they regard themselves as alie) 

and outcasts in the very land that God gave them 
asa heritage. Yet they love their country with 
all the fervor of the lrish heart. ‘he more sh: 
suffers, the more they leve her. This love has 
become almost a part of their religion, and of thev 
fervent devotion to theirGod. As | 
poet has so traly and beautifully said: 


erown sweet 


‘Her chains as they rankie, her blood as it runs, 
But make her more painfully dear to her sone 

This is true; and in the midst of poverty and 
contempt her sons weep over her desolation, and 
pray for the hour of her deliverance. There is 
something incomprehensibie to the human mind 
in the mysterious providence that rules the destiny 
of nations. Israel zave a Saviour to the world; 
and the world in retfirn has persecuted and-dena- 
turalized the children of Abraham. 
structed the world, taught it arts and sciences, 
lifted it out of a state of barbarism into a high state 
of civilization—and look atthe world’s recompense! 
The Roman and Ottoman, in suecesston, trampled 
upon the susceptible heart and beautiful mind of 
Greece; and now that land of gods and god-like 
men is the footstool of the unsympathizing Goth. 
Poland and Hungary saved Christendom im the 
day of its weakness. They repulsed the Crescent 
in the day of its power; and in grateful return 
three great Christian powers have dismembered 


Greece in- 
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Poland, and distributed her bleeding members brave, and independent; and I will add, that there | prove and develop the human race as individess 
amongst them; and Christian Europe is now singing | 18 @ strong sense of justice in the English heart. | varieties. And political systems ought to be . 
** Te Deuwms”’ and ** Hosannahs”’ over the prostrate | But Ireland has never been governed by the Eng- various as the varieties of national ch 7 


} ; : aracter, 
and mangled body of Hungary. ‘Then look at |) lish people. 1 would appeal to the people of | political system to improve and develop a p. A 


~! 

the fate of poor Ireland !—one of the first-born of || England for justice to Ireland as quickly at this | must grow out of the habits and circumstances or 
Christendom; one of the first of western nations || moment as I would to any other people on earth | that people. It mast be the natural product of th, 

to propagate the pure doctrines ef primitive Chris- || except the American people. Ireland, I repeat, country. Look at the Spanish colonies of this 
tianity. Shesent forth missionaries amongst the | has never been governed by the English people. | continent. They eo from the mother. 
surrounding nations to preach the Gospel, but no || [thas been governed by an Anglo-Irish oligarch y— }| country; but instead of building up a government 
armies ever went forth from Ireland to plunder or || an oligarchy that has had no instinct but selfish- | out of their own circumstances—the growth of 
oppress anynation. As anation, she never even {| ness; no passion but the preservation of its own | their own social condition—the product as it dee 
attempted to wrong or persecute any race or people | class. The government of Ireland was the gov- || of their own soil—they borrowed the system of 
on earth. And yet perhaps no nation on earth |, ernment of a caste,—the very abstraction of an} the United States, cuidate their govern. 
has been more cruelly wronged than Ireland. I || evil government. An oligarchy like that must be | ments upon this excellent model. The mode} was 
ask what national offence, what national sin has | unjust. Injustice is a necessity of its existence. || excellent in itself, but it had one fatal defect—j, 
Ireland committed to merit this cruel chastisement? || lt must be unjust to all other classes to preserve | had no adaptation whatsoever to thecondition of the 
Sir, with the history of Ireland in my hand, I ad- || its own. A tyrant may commit great acts of | people te be governed by it. Now mark the result 
mit she committed a great national sin, a sin the | cruelty, but they are only occasional, and can |' These countries are a hundredfold worse off this 
world very seldom forgives. She always support- | never reach the great mass of the people; but an || day than they were under the old Spanish Govern. 
ed the weak and defended the unfortunate. When || oligarchy is cruel from policy, and unjust and op- || ment. The people of this country pursued a yer 

the Briton fled from the exterminating sword of | a upon a principle of self-preservation. |) different course when they separated from England 
the Saxon, he found a home and a refuge in Ire- | reland has been ruled by a government of this |: They borrowed no political system; they imitated 
land; when the Saxon fled from the pitiless sword | kind—a government of caste—composed of Nor- |) no foreign model. They constructed their Goy. 
of the Norman, he, too, found a sanctuary in Ire- | man adventurers and their descendants; and as || ernment upon the basis of their own social condi- 
land. Briton, Saxon, and Norman, when ban- || these men professed themselves ferociously Angli- || tion, and im accordance with their own circum. 
ished or betrayed—when they had no other friends || can, they were always backed and supported by 1 stances. Thisis the principal cause of the won- 
on earth, found friends in Ireland: for Irish hearts || the English Government. Such a government | derful success of this Goverment which a pleases 
and Irish homes were always open to shelter the || would have ruined any other country as well as || the world to call an experiment, but which in fact 
unfortunate. Even English history reveals a fact || Ireland. Even this country would have been ruined || is nothing more or less than the natural, logical, 
which, when ey understood, is a perfect rev- | had it failed in the Revolution, and been placed || and necessary resultant of the peculiar condition 
| 


elation of Irish character. Ireland has always been || under such an oligarchy. ‘There was certain ruin of the colonies. A mere experimental govern- 
an incorrigible and irreconcilable rebel against |) in the very principle upon which it governed. || ment, however perfect in theory, would” have 
power; but when her oppressors became unfortu- || That principle was to Anglicize lreland—to force || proved a failure. What is the cause of half the 
nate cha tiqeanat rely lens they becamefriendless || an English government on the Irish race, an || failures to establish popular governments in Eu- 
and helpless, shedrew the sword and poured outher |, English church on [rish consciences, and English || rope? The establishment of experimental goy- 
blood for them in the hour of their adversity. The || habits on Irish hearts,—in a word, to transform || ernments after some approved or fanciful model. 
Stuarts at the head of the Empire were her cruel and || Irishmen into Englishmen. Of course the experi- || There is France, in some respects the most en- 
constant oppressors; yet Ireland sacrificed herself |, ment has failed. It reminds me of a similar ex- || lightened nation in the world. Those thirty-five 
for the last Monarch of that ungrateful race, when, || periment in ancient times. A Roman general was || millions of people have a larger share of genius, 
abandoned by his favorites and betrayed by his |, dispatched to Greece to enforce the Roman author- || than is to be found amongst any other thirty-five 
family, he fled from his throne—an exile, a wan- || ity, to collect tribute,and transform the Greeks into || millions on earth, and yet no people on earth have 
derer, friendless and unfortunate. I hope it will be || Romans. He got amongst the Spartans, and ex- || so wretchedly mismanaged their political affairs. 
allowable on this occasion to refer to the conduct of |, erted hinfself with all his might to accomplish his |; And why? Because they are constantly imitating 
the Irish in yourown glorious Revolution. History |, object; but, wearied at last with his labors and \| other systems, or copying some visionary models, 
attests that during that whole period of trial and | disgusted with the Greeks, he wrote an angry || whose theoretic perfection constitutes their practi- 
struggle, a single Irish Tory was not to be found | letter to his Government, saying that they were an || cal defect. But it is worse, when you attempt to 
in the thirteen Colonies. Both here and in Ireland, |, incorrigible race, that they had no proper appre- || force an uncongenial system of government upon a 
at home and abroad, the Irish heart declared openly | ciation of Roman character, and that, in his opin- || people. This never fails to crush them. The 
and fearlessly in favor of the Colonies. Who de- || 1on, they were not even fit to make slaves. he | government which develops one nation will de- 
fended their cause in the British Parliament with || Anglo-lrish government has likewise found the || stroy another. This is a truth as old as society. 
more eloquent ability than Edmund Burke? And |, brish incorrigible—it has failed to transform them | It might be engraved as an epitaph upon thetombs 
who defended it in the hour of danger with more || into Englishmen, and there is no people on this || of a thousand extinct nationalities. Oppression 
unselfish devotion than the brave Montgomery? | earth more unmanageable as slaves. Nearly seven | is engraving it now for the tombs of Poland, Hun- 
| 





The Irish were true to this country then, and they || centuries have been employed in this work, and || gary, and Ireland. 


are true to it still. } hope I may venture to say | Ireland is not yet Anglican. But these centuries |; In my opinion the present condition of Ireland 
that they have one-great virtue that ought to re- | 


j | have performed the work of destruction; they || demands the serious attention of the English 
deem a multitude of faults; they have always || have destroyed Irish nationality, but seven cen- || people, and the English Government. Nothing 
proved true, in word and deed, to the republican |} turies more will not supply its place with English || strikesme with more astonishment than theindiffer- 
insututions of thiscountry. In this country alone |} nationality. They may exterminate the Irish race, 
they have always obtained full and perfect jus- || but they will fail to make it Anglican. The 2 
tice. And this justice, I am proud to say, they | English Government was the natural growth of || rapid depopulation of Ireland. It is called ‘the 
have always repaid with loyalty and fidelity. || the English soil—the logical result of a peculiar || Celtic Exodus.” And the expectation is confi- 
But Ireland is now fallen. She is no longer a || condition of English society. It was a great po- || dently and openly expressed, that as soon as Ire- 
nation. She is only the broken relic of nearly | litical compromise between rival interests and |} land is depopulated and the present race extermi- 
seven centuries of oppression. And as it always | antagonistic races. There was monarchy for the | nated, she will be peopled by a more serviceable 
happens, her reputation has fallen with her for- || conqueror and his descendants—aristocracy for || and manageable race. If anything was wanting 
tunes. I fear the verdict of the world is against || the Norman barons and their descendants—and || to prove that this age is an age of imbecility and 
her. For one, I cannot recognize the justice of || a portion of democratic liberty to conciliate the || false philosophy, it is furnished in this drivel 
that verdict. It is not rendered upon impartial || then despised Saxons, who constituted the bulk |} about races. he Anglo-Saxon race and the Cel- 
testimony—it is not founded in truth. The wit- || and strength of the nation. ‘This government was |} tic race, and this race and that race, seem to be the 
nesses, upon whose testimony that verdict has || very well adapted to the social condition of Eng- || latest discovery of the present time to account for 
been rendered, have taken great. pains to satisfy |, land, but it had no adaptation whatever to the |} all moral, social,and political phenomena. This 
the world that Ireland has committed national sui- || condition of Ireland. On the contrary, it was in- || new theory is founded neither on Christianity nor 
cide—that she is the victim of her own passions— || comprehensible to the intelligence, and repulsive || philosophy. Christianity recognizes no such dis- 
that she carries her ruin in her character, and the || to the notions and habits, of the Irish people. A || tinctions, tolerates no such distinctions, and Christ 
elements of her destruction in her race. Thismay || pure monarchy or a pure democracy they might |} preached on the mount, and died on the cross 
perhaps be called the Anglican solution of Ireland ‘s l ave understood; but that strange political mon- |! obliterate such unnatural distinctions. Philoso- 
present condition; and | am sorry to say the solu- || ster, with a royal head, aristocratic body, and l} hy recognizes differences, but these differences 
tion is nota very charitable one. Whatever the || democratic feet—the head looking one way, the || have their origin in circumstances, not in races. 
judgment of the world may be, the Irishman feels || feet moving another, and the body paralyzing and || But turn to these cockney speculations about the 
that this solution is unjust—that it is a calumny | restraining the movements of both—this was some- || Celtic exodus. Celts constitute, perhaps, more 


5 


upon his race—that there is a very different solu- | thing which no Irishman could comprehend or | than half the population of the British Empire. 


tion of the dark mystery of his country’s condition. || ae as a government. I might press this view i aa prevail in Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, and the 
| 





| ence, indeed I may say the satisfaction, with which 
a large portion of the English press regards the 


But it is the old story—“ ve vietis;”’ there is no || much further, but I abstain from it on this occa- || north of Scotland; and they form a large portion 
political or historic justice for the vanquished. |! sion. But I must state that there is a national as || of the basis of the popuiation of England. In 
The tyrant first tramples upon his victim; and, to || well as a personal individuality. No people can | fact, they form about half the population of some 
justify his cruelty, then brands him with infamy. || be improved or elevated except through the me- | of the most civilized countries of Europe. = 
But permit me to say that I do not regard the pres- |, dium of their own nationality. Todevelop a peo- || to talk of the extinction of such a portion of the 
ent condition of Ireland as the crime of the English || ple we must respect the scruples of the national | human family is a libel on the human rece—t 
we I have no ungenerous prejudices against conscience—the virtues of the national heart, and |} blasphemy against the divine origin of human! 

nglish character. The English asa people have the aspirations, and even prejudices of the national || ty. But I speak of Ireland now ina political sense, 
many sterling qualities. They are industrious, |! mind. National varieties are as necessary to im- , and I say her present condition demands the 1m 
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mediate attention of the British 
js suffering under a disease. 


tacks the weakest part of the system first. This | 


disease is an imperial one, not an Irish one; and 
when it consumes the heart of Ireland, it will 
reach the heart ef England also. The ruin of Ire- 


land will involve the ruin of the Empire; and not | 


to see this is the blindness that precedes destruction. || 
Let any great European power, or combination of | 


owers, land twenty thousand well-disciplined men 
in Ireland, and there will be an end to the British 
Empire. I mention this because I feel a deep in- 
terest, in the first place, in the condition of Ireland, 
ami next, in that of the whole British Empire. 


In my humble opinion, if the English people pur- | 


gue a policy towards Ireland, 1 will not say of 


‘ustice, because justice is for the strong, and Ire- | 


land is weak, but a policy of clemency, of human- 
ity, of generosity and encouragement, they would 
resuscitate Ireland and strengthen the whole Em- 
ire. The first requirement for lreland is religious 
Pibertys not toleration, but full, equal, absolute 
religious liberty. She will never be satisfied until 
she obtains this boon. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous toa government in a perilous crisis as a 
werful, dissatisfied, religious party, like the Ro- 
man Catholic party of the British Empire; and 
nothing so harmless as religious sects or parties, 
when a Government abolishes all religious distinc- 
tions, and gives full, perfect and absolute religious 
liberty to all. t ) 
agitation, and destroy clerical influence, give the 
people equal and universal religious liberty. A 
mere clerico-political agitation can never benefit a 
country, although it may annoy and weaken a Gov- 
ernment. 


! || fami 
If you want to put down religious | 


To deprive clerical agitators of all po- | 


es gal “ oe - C ee 2 ae , fe rT 
statesman. She || liberalism. Her movement should be an imperial 
Disease always at- || one; and by acting in this manner she would 


raise and regenerate herself in contributing to ele- | 
vate and liberalize the whole Empire. After all, | 
Englishmen and Irishmen are fellow-subjects: 


they have fought together on a hundred battie- | 


fields. Irish blood has been poured out as predi- 


gally as English blood in building up the present 
greatness of the British Empire. 
fore, have a perfect title to the honor and glory 


Irishmen, there- || 


and advantages of that Empire. They ought not 
to think of relinquishing these advantages at the 
a ae day. On the contrary, Englishmen and 
rishmen, the people of both countries—on both || 
sides of the Channel, ought to forget the past, and | 
think of the future, and unite honestly and cordi- |! 


ally and resolutely to improve the condition of 


both countries, to exalt the United Kingdom and 
place her at the head of the liberal world. Great 


and powerful as she is, she has to stoop to Aus- 


tria; she has to sacrifice a minister at the bidding 
of the Austrian court; she has to bow humbly to 


| Russia; she has to take Louis Napoleon by the 


hand; she has to congratulate the nephew upon a 


| usurpation, for which she condemned the uncle to | 


| the Rock of St. Helena. 


Sir, this is not the role 
for a great nation like England to play at the pres- 


| ent time in the drama of the world; this is not || 
| the ape ge for her to occupy amidst the great 


y of nations. The present mixed Govern- 


ment of England has had its day. England must 


soon choose between absolutism and democracy. 


| These are the two great principles now contending 


litical influence, it is only necessary for the English || 
Government to give equal and absolute religious | 
liberty to all denominations of British subjects. | 
This is a truth very well understood in this coun- | 


try, yet, strange to say, it has hitherto escaped the 

enetration of the first statesmen of Europe. 
a also requires political liberty and an equitable 
share of all the advantages of the British Govern- 
ment and British Empire, and above all, the Irish 
people require an absolute interest in the soil of 


Ire- | 


|| the 


their country. As it is, Ireland may be consid- | 
ered a vast warren—a hunting ground for absentee || 


nobility; and, unhappily, the spoils of the chase 
are the hearts, hopes and lives of the Irish peas- 
antry. I have long watched and waited to see 


some great English statesman arise, who could | 


grapple with this monster difficulty. I think the 


give no offence in any quarter. 


for the mastery of the world. On the side of dem- 
ocracy she will become the arbitress of nations 


and the benefactress of humanity. i] 


Mr. President, | hope this amendment will be 


adopted, and that the resolution will then pass | 


It is so framed that it can 


without aap 
It is not intended 


| to be diplomatic, but a mere legislative expression | 


| the 


It is courteous and complimentary to | 
inglish Government. My opiniqg is that, in 
sresent condition of Ireland, the condition of 
british Empire, and the uncertain conditien of 


of oe 


the 


| the civilized world, the British Government will 


|| conveying them to this country. 


rejoice in the opportunity which this resolution 
will afford to get rid of these captive patriots, by | 
Here they will | 


| unite with millions of their fellow-countrymen,. now 


evil and the danger were both felt and understood || 
| and as such cease to be the enemies of England. 
| This will afford sincere satisfaction to every gen- | 


by Sir Robert Peel for some time previous to his 
death. Had that great statesman lived, and ob- 
tained power, in my opinion he would have de- 
voted his talents and his experience to reclaim 


renovate the British Empire. 
man entered upon a glorious work of political 
reform both for England and Ireland; but he 
was cut off in the midst of his career, with his 
work unfinished and his destiny unfulfilled. 
after all, Ireland must be the great agent of her 
own regeneration; she must not depend upon 
England, or upon America, or upon the Conti- 
nent. If she looks to the absolutists of Europe 
for support, as I apprehend she does at this mo- 
ment, she will be deceived and disappointed and 
betrayed. There is not a despot in eas large 
or small, from the Czar of Russia to the King of 
Naples, who would not, at this moment, sell and 


That great states- | 


1 
| 


| erous American heart, and tend to conciliate the 
|| lacerated but grateful heart of Ireland. 
and resuscitate Ireband, and thus strengthen and || 


| 


But || 


i} 


sacrifice Ireland and all her hopes to purchase the | 
friendship of the English Government. I know 
it is difficult to form a correct judgment of the true | 


policy of a distant nation; but after long reflection 
upon this subject, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the present policy of Ireland is, to abandon all 
idea of a political separation from England. Her 
old nationality is gone. She can never recover or 


restore either her old language or her old nation- | 


ality. If she were an independent nation this mo- 


ment, her great effort should be to build up a new | 


nationality conformable to her present moral, so- 
cial, and political condition. Her policy now is 
to make the most of her present political connection, 
and to avail herself of all the political, commer- 
cial, industrial and intellectual advantages of the 
British Empire. She should coéperate on all oc- 
casions with the most liberal English party. She 


should throw her whole weight into the scale of | the Senator from Michigan the propriety of the || cause I attri 


. 


j 


| 


| 


i 
; 


question was last under consideration, I listened 
with deep attention to the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.]} 
speech—perhaps the ablest of his life—there is 
much to which I cannot subscribe; but there is 
also much to which | yield a cordial assent. | 
had supposed that we differed more widely than 
|| we do; and that supposition was a source to me 
of profound regret, not merely 
acknowledged leader of the political party to which 
I belong, but more on account of the kind and | 
cordial relations existing between us. 
therefore with sincere pleasure I heard him an- 
nounce that he proposed no intervention in the | 
affairs of other nations beyond an expression of 
| opinion that the conduct ef Russia had not been 
| in accordance with the law of nations, and that we 
could not look upon a similar violation of that 
law with unconcern. 


citizens of this great Republic. Here they will 
meet with that kindness and consideration which 
they have been denied in their native land. Here 
they will become loyal citizens of this Government, | 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J, CLEMENS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue Senate, February 12, 1852. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 


{For resolutions and amend- 


Mr. CLEMENS said: Mr. President, when this || 


In that |) 


because he is the 


| 
It was 


} 


I shall not-go out of my way to discuss with || 


| a& very near approach to the ridiculous. 


| to yield a readier assent to his teachings. 


| human, if some such feeling did not find a 


| he 
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expression of such an opinion. I shall address 
myself rather to those who go far beyond that 
honorable Senator, and demand “ material aid’ 
for Hungary. I am afraid that there is a dispo- 
sition in some quarters to undervalue the import- 
ance of this question. Indeed I have heard it, on 
one or two occasions, characterized as an abstrac- 
tion. I wishit was. In my opinion, it is not only 
a question of immediate and pressing importance, 
but it is a question, upon the correct decision of 
which, must depend the liberty and happiness of 
generations who are to come sfter us. 

_ A foreigner has landed upon our shores, preach- 
ing a crusade against the nations of the Old 
World, and boldly asking us to incorporate a 
new principle in the foreign policy of the nation. 
Of that foreigner it is necessary that I should 
say something. That he is an orator of consid- 
erable ability, is conceded; but he is an orator 
merely. To call him a hero, is, in my opinion, 
The 
man who was the first to shrink at the approach 
of the tempest he had raised, who abandoned his 
country when he had still an army of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand men at his com- 
mand; who surrendered the powers vested in him 
for the good of the State into the hands of a man, 
whom for months, he had believed to be a trai- 
tor, is not made of such stuff as Washington, or 
Sumter, or Marion, or Greene. The excessive 
laudations which have been heaped upon him since 
his arrival among us, must, in the eyes of foreign 
nations, who know his history far better than we 
seem to know it, cover us with ridicule, if not with 
contempt. Not long since, | saw a letter, written 
by an individual in high place, in which the wri- 
ter seemed to be at a loss for words to express the 
amount of his reverence for the “ illustrious Mag- 
yar.”’” An American citizen, a freeman, talking 
about his reverence for any living thing below the 
God that made him! Sir, I neither feel reverence, 
nor anything approaching it, for one who has 
proved himself to be as weak and vacillating in the 
tale eames he wasreckless and uncalculating 
before itsapproach. But I have no wish to deal in 
unkind expressions towards him. As an individual 
I entertain for him no feeling but that of indiffer- 
ence. It is almost impossible that he should ever 
become either a friend or an enemy of mine. Nor 
would I speak ef him at all, but for the doctrines 
he advances; and for the further fact, that he has 
been invested by his advocates with almost num- 
berless virtues, for the purpose of enlisting sym- 
pathy in his behalf, and preparing the public mind 
None 
know better than the demagogues who have sur- 
rounded him since his arrival here, that the voice 


| of wisdom may be drowned by the wild shouts of 


a frenzied mob, clamoring for the establishment of 
freedom throughout the world. And hence it is 
that we have him presented to us as a pure repub- 
lican, whose exile is a consequence of his minis- 
trations at the altar of Liberty, and whose whole 
life has been one long labor in the cause of human 
rights. 

Now, sir, I do not believe this; but I should 


: ° c ; | not trouble myself to contradict it, if it were not 
| tions, which were submitted by Mr. Crarke, on || 


the 19th ultimo. 
ments see page 158 ] 


That 


for the intention which dictates the eulogy. 


| he has labored, and is laboring zealously, to ob- 


tain aid for Hungary, is not to be denied; and I 
neither know nor care what amount of stimulus 


may have been added to his exertions by disap- 


inted ambition and deep-rooted enmity to the 
Bonar that vanquished him. He would not be 
nlace 

in his bosom. I blame him not, if it is eee 
and do not care to inquire how far it may have 
governed his conduct. But, sir, the apostle of 
freedom should illustrate, by his own example, 


| its beauty and simplicity. On a former occasion, I 
| expressed doubts whether he really understood the 


simiple creed, which has been the source of all our 
happiness and all our greatness. Since that time 

has been among us, and those doubts have 
ripened into convictions. And here again let me 
say, I do not blame him. He had been accus- 
tomed to the pageantry of courts, to the * pomp, 
pride, and circumstance ’’ which surround the 


| monarchs of the Old World, and he naturally sup- 


posed that these were necessary adjuncts to a 
favorable a upon the people. To this 
ute the unnecessary display of uni- 
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forms and sabres, which gave to a quiet hotel 
in this city much the appearance of the head-quar- 
ters of a commanding general in a conquered 
country. To this cause, also, I attribute the bad 
taste which brought an armed guard into this Hall 
on the day of his reception here; when, for the 
first time since their erection, these walls echoed 
the jingle of arms. Let us hope that itis no omen 
of scenes which are to follow. But when I 
remembered the peaceful purposes for which this 
building grew under the hands of the architect, 
when I remembered that, to this body, above all 
others, the people are accustomed to look, to 
check vashness, to rebuke violence, and to frown 
down all schemes of extravagance and excitement, 
[ confess I felt something like a shudder at the 
unwonted rattling of foreign sabres in the inmost 
temple of American Liberty. 

There is another circumstance I must not omit 
to mention. If Kossuth had been the ardent re- 
publican which he is represented, there is one spot 
in this vicinity no difficulty would have deterred 
him from visiting. Neither storm nor tempest— 
the summer’s heat nor winter’s snow should have 
ywrevented him from making a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vicious. and kneeling at the tomb of the wisest, 
the noblest, and the purest of all those who have 
done battle in the cause of mankind. But that great 
name seems to have awakened in him no enthu- 
siasm, and the spot where the remains of Wash- 
ington are interred, has been undisturbed by the 
tread of Hungarian feet. I doubt if there is a 
monarch in Europe who would have been guilty 
of similar neglect; who would have manifested so 
little reverence for the dead—-so little regard for 
the holiest feelings of the living. « 

Mr. President, I have now done with: the indi- 
vidual. {tis to his mission that I shal! address 
myself. Elis first proposition is, that every na- 
tion has the right to regulate its own affairs in 
iis own way; and to this I shall interpose no ob- 
jection. But Mr. Kossuth and I may differ very 


' rights founded on the law of nations. 


widely as to what constitutes a nation, and con- , 


Sonn as to who it is in whom this right re- 
sides. I do not admit that every part of an em- 


pire, whether it be called a province, state, or 
department, is a nation. Hungary is and has 
long been a part of the Austrian Empire, and is 
no more independent of the Chief Executive than 
is New York of the General Government. If the 
State of New York should undertake to regulate 
her own affairs in her own way—to appropriate 
the immense revenues collected in her ports—to 
form alliances with foreign nations, and to tax the 
citizen of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, whose 
business required him to pass through her terri- 
tory, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that an army would soon be collected on 
her borders, and that her right would be made to 
depend upon her power to enforce it. I think I 
but utter an admitted truth, when I say that the 
right to regulate the affairs of the United States, 


to watch over the interests of the whole Union, to | 


guard and to defend them, is here, and must re- 
main here, until the people take it away either by 
successful revolution or by constitutional amend- 
ments. So, I take it, the right to regulate the 
affairs of the Austrian Empire resides in its Ex- 
ecutive head, until the people see fit to withdraw 
the powers they have vested inhim. Ifa minority 
are dissatisfied and wish to change their form of 
government, there is no recourse but revolution; 
and not until that revolution is successfully ac- 
complished can they claim a place among the na- 
tions of the earth. If it were*possible to collect 
all the Germans in the United States into one 
State, the Irish in another, the French in another, 
although each might speak its own language and 
be governed by its own local laws, they would no 
more be entitled to the appellation of nations than 
now, when they are diffused throughout the whole 
Republic. Mere difference of language, and of 
local laws, is no evidence of nationality. Some- 
thing more is needed; and it would be easy to 


show that, in enunciating his first proposition, | 


Kossuth has made a case against himself. 

But, sir, | do not wish to pursue the inquiry. 
It is immaterial whether or not any such right is 
to be found in the law of nations. Indeed it is 
somewhat difficult for any one at all conversant 
with the history of the world to suppress a smile 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Clemens. 


That na- 
tion dues not exist which has not disregarded all 
such laws whenever prompted by interest to do 
so. To take care of its own interest, to provide 
for its own security, is and always has been the 
ruling principle of every nation, irrespective of 
any public law. i 
tice, that I recollect but one instance in all history 
to the contrary, and that was when Themistocles 
wished to burn the ships of the other Grecian 
States, and was prevented by the report of Aris- 
tides to the Athenians, that though nothing could 
be more advantageous to Athens, nothing could 
be more unjust, England pursued a different 
course at Copenhagen; and by so doing, struck 


=? * 


So universal has been this prac- | 


one of the heaviest blows ever dealt at the power | 


of Napoleon. I make no comment upon the dif- 
ferent degrees of morality exhibited by the ancient 
and the modern, the heathen and the christian. I 
merely state historical facts, and from them I draw 
the deduction, that a right without the means of 
making it respected is a mockery. It is admitted 
that Hungary has no suchmeans. The question, 
then, arises, Shall we furnish them ? This is the 
point, the whole gist of the matter. Let me begin 
by supposing that it is in our power to do so—that 
we have the ability to punish Russian interfer- 
ence and repel Russian invasion—how are we to be 
benefited? What portion of the fruits of victory 
is to inure tous? I do not address this question 


to dinner orators, brimfull of philanthropy and | 


champagne, nor to vainglorious militia colonels, 
who are exceedingly anxious to march to Hun- 
gary to-morrow, but who could not make it con- 


venient to march to Mexico when our country | 


was engaged in war. I address it to grave Sena- 


tors, who are charged with the interests of twenty- | 


five millions of people, and who are responsible to 
the present and the future for the manner in which 
they discharge the duties assigned them. 

General Washington has said: 


‘«'There can be no greater error than to expect or calcu- || a 
| marked her decline. 


late upon an@real favors from nation to nation. It is an | 


iusion which experience must cure, and which a just 
pride ought to diseard.”? 

There is a deep wisdom in this paragraph, and 
he who disregards or treats it lighily wants the 
highest attribute of a statesman. We can expect 
nothing as a favor from other nations, and none 
havea right to expect favors from us. Our inter- 
ference, if we interfere at all, must be dictated by 
interest; aud therefore [ ask, in what possible 
manner cag we be benefited? . Russia has done us 
noinjury; we have, therefore, no wrongs toavenge. 
Russia has no territory of which we wish to deprive 
her, and from her there is no danger against 
which it is necessary to guard. Enlightened 


self-interest does not offer a single argument in | 


favor of embroiling ourselves in a quarrel with 


her. So obvious, so indisputable is this truth, 
that the advocates of ‘‘ intervention ’’ have based 
their speeches almost solely on the ground that we 
have a divine mission to perform, and that is to 
strike the manacles from the hands of all mankind. 
It may be, Mr. President, that we have such a 
mission; but, if so, the “‘ time of its fulfillment is 
not yet.”’ And, for one, I prefer waiting for some 
clearer manifestation of the Divine Will. By at- 
tempting to fulfill it now, we employ the surest 
means of disappointing that ‘* manifest destiny,”’ 
of which we have heard so much. 


We have be- . 


fore us the certainty of inflicting deep injury upon | 


ourselves, without the slightest prospect of bene- 
fiting others. According to Kossuth’s own ad- 
mission, Russia can precipitate upon Hungary 
one hundred thousand men in thirty days; Aus- 
tria, at the lowest calculation, can bring as many 
more into the field. If we give them notice, in 
advance, that we intend to interfere in the affairs 
of Hungary, not only these troops, but all the dis- 
posable forces of both empires will be collected at 
the most convenient points, and an attempted revo- 
lution would be crushed before we heard it had 
begun. I need not depict the unenviable attitude 
in which we would then be placed. Involved ina 
war without &n object, our ally vanquished, the 
very chains we sought to loosen riveted with ten- 
fold strength, the miserable victims of their own 
and our foily piling curses upon us, with the sneer- 
ing taunts of the victors adding the last mortifica- 
tion to the Quixotism of America. Sir, if I had 


while listening to learned dissertations in favor of |i but one prayer to offer for my country, it would | 
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Senate, 


be, “* May God avert this deep disgrace!” Mis 
fortunes may come upon us all; dishonor attac 

only to the unworthy. A nation may he eon. 
quered, trodden down; her- living sons in chaing 
her dead the prey of vultures, and still leave , 
bright example—a glorious history to after times 
But when folly and wickedness have ruled th. 
hour; when disaster is the legitimate chili! of gy. 
ror and weakness, the page that records it js but 
a record of infamy, and pity for misfortune be. 


hes 


| comes & crime against justice. 


Sir, | do not love that word “destiny” —*mgy_ 
ifest”’ or not * manifest.”” Men and nations make 


. their own destinies. 


** Our acts, our angels are, or good or il! 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 

The future of this Republic is in our hands, ang 
it is for us to determine whether we will jaune) 
the ship of State upon a wild and stormy seq. 
above whose blackened waters no sunshine beams. 
no star shines out, where not a ray is seen by: 


| what is caught from the lurid lightning as it treads 


its fiery path. This, Senators, is the mighty ques. 
tion we have to solve, and let me add, that if the 
freedom of one continent and the hopes of fou, 
shall sink beneath that inky flood, ours wil! be the 
guilt, ours the deep damnation it deserves, 

Shall | be told these are idle fears? That in 
war with Russia, no matter for what cause waged, 
we must be the victors? That, in short, all Ey. 
rope combined could not blot this Union from tly 
map of nations? Ah, sir, that is notall I fear. | 
fear success even more than defeat. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] was right when he said 
that our fears were to be found at home. | do 
fear ourselves. Commit our people once to wp- 
necessary foreign wars, let victory encourage the 
military spirit already too prevalent among them, 
and Roman history will have no chapter bloody 
enough to be transmitted to posterity side by side 
with ours. In a brief period we shall have re- 
enacted, on a grander scale, the same scenes which 
The veteran soldier who has 
followed a victorious leader fromr clime to clime, 


| will forget his love of country in his love for his 


commander, and the bayonets you have sent 
abroad to conquer a kingdom will be brought beck 


| to destroy the rights of the citizen and prop the 
| throne of an emperor. 


| effects of intervention. 


I have thus, sir, briefly traced the prospective 
Let me refer as briefly u 


| its present and immediate effects. Wee must begin 


with an outlay, at the lowest calculation, of on: 


| hundred millions of dollars; and this, he it remem 


bered, is but a beginning. Our navy must be quad- 


| rupled, our army increased not less than an hun 


' dred thousand men. 


Every fort upon our long 
line of sea-coast, from Maine to the Rio Grande, 
and from Northern Oregon to Southern California, 
must be garrisoned, and.the immense sums thus 
excpener tantet be dragged directly from the pock 
ets of the people. All of us know, that in a war 
with a maritime power, our revenues from imports 
must decrease below the wants of the Government. 


| But grievous as would be this load of debt, it is 


the lightest of the evils we will be called upon to 
bear. From direct invasion, I admit that we 
have nothing to fear; from battles upon the ocean, 
between national vessels, just as little. The dan 
ger is of another kind. There is not a sea which 
an American vessel is not this momen? travers- 
ing. There is not a clime unknown to our com- 
merce. 
Whenever war is declared, the lust of gain and 


the love of adventure will cover the ocean with 


privateers, and the rich fruits gathered by the ar's 
of peace will be sacrificed to the demon of folly. 
The spindles of the New England manufacturer 


| will stand still; the door of the New York mer- 


| sack o 
_ of tobacco, nor a tierce of rice, can leave our ports 
_ without danger of capture. The hardy mariner, 
| who pursues his perilous calling in the northern 


} 
| 
| 





chant will be closed; the ploughshare of the Nort h- 
western farmer will rust in the furrow; and the 
noise of the cotton-gin will no lonzer be heard. 
Not a pound of bacon nor a barrel of flour, not * 

f corn, nor a bag of cotton, nota hogshead 


seas, may find himself a captive, and the fruits of 
long years of toil swept away before he is aware 
that he has an enemy to avoid. The life-blood 
will stagnate in every vein of our commerce: and 
every interest will wither under its blighting influ- 
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ence. Is this picture too highly colored? Grant 
that it isso. Grant that but one tenth part of 
what is here depicted will come to pass, and the 
eve of the patriot will sull turn with a shudder from 
the dark prospect on which it rests, But is it in 
truth overdrawn? There are Senators here who 
remember the war of 1812, its wials and its suf- 


ferings; and all of us have learned from history | 


or tradition that these sufferings were sufficient 
to cast a veil even over the deformities of treason, 
and to eause the formation of a party whose ob- 
iect was to make a separate peace with the com- 
mon enemy, and leave the rest of the Republic to 
take eare of itself, Can it be doubted that with a 
vreatly extended commerce these evils will be pro- 
nortionately increased, and moreover that they 
would be aggravated by the reflection that they 
were brought upon us against reason and without 
necessity? It may be said, sir, that an argument 
of this sort extends toall wars as well as to the par- 
ticular case under consideration. Undoubtedly to 
some extent it does so. No war can be tiene 
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| cing opinions so maturely formed, that we are to 
look for advice intended to guide us for a season 
| only. Every word of that Address was intended 
to have its weight so long as the Republic should 
| endure. 
inspiration, he foresaw the possibility of a case 


|| such as that which has now arisen, and affec- 


without detriment to the prosperity or the moral- | 


ty of the people; but there may be cases which 
iustify, there may be wrongs which demand, the 


sacrifice; and whenever such a case arises, I shall | 


rot be the last to draw the sword. 
Jam afraid, Mr. President, that after the able 


ind judicious remarks of the Senator from Rhode | 


Island, (Mr. Cranke,] I shall but tax the pa- 
tience of the Senate by referring to the opinions 


of former Presidents; but if it should be somewhat | 


tedious to this body, it will not be uninstructive to 
the country. There has been no disagreement of 
opinion among them, no matter to what section of 


the Union they belonged, no matter to what party | 


they owed their elevation to power; all of them 
have urged non-interference with the afiairs of 
other nations as the dictate alike of interest and 
f duty. All of them, with singular unanimity, 
have maintained and enforced the precepts of the 
Father of his Country. Iam aware that it is be- 
coming somewhat unfashionable to argue from the 

ges and experience of the past. It has been 






agai 
well enough for the government of an infant Re- 
public, are valueless now; that a change of cir- 
cumstances necessarily induces a change of policy; 
and that what was wisdom yesterday may be folly 
to-morrew. Much of this may be true. I do not 
mean that we should blindly follow any policy 
without reference to circumstances. I do not mean 
to say that, because the Spartans lived on black 
broth, and used nothing but iron money, therefore 
we ought to follow their example; but what I do 
mean to say is, that there are certain great truths 
which no time can change, no circumstances affect, 
snd chief among these I reckon the duty of every 
nation to provide for the substantial happiness of 
its own citizens. No matter whether in infancy, 
maturity, or decline, this is a policy no nation can 
neglect with safety—no people can disregard with- 
out suffering. 


and again announced that rules i ere | “sy: . 
° i rules which were \| possible that I would peril life and limb in such a 


_ It was on this principle that Washington acted. | 
| propose to read, sir,a few short paragraphs from | 


his Farewell Address: 


“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
iations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far 
swe have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 


“ Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have | 


none, ora very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. 
nust be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
hes, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- 
mities 
“Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 

us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient Government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neu- 
trality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously 
respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility 
of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the 
kiVing Us provocation ; when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided! by justice, shall counsel. 
“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Europeau 
anbition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?” 


Now, Mr. President, the authority of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I mustsay that it is not in a doc- 
ument thus carefully prepared, solemnly announ- 


Hence, therefore, it | 


| have any intercourse, 


tionately warned us to beware of dangers which 
might prove fatal to the Republic. [ trust, sir, 
that there is yet among the people too much re- 
spect for the memory of George Washington, too 
much gratitude for his services, to permit his 
counsels to be disregarded. I trust we are not yet 
prepared to exchange the calm and patriotic ad- 
vice of the sagacious statesman for the noisy bab- 
blings of political aspirants, still less for the in- 
terested suggestions of a foreigner, seeking the 
attainment of his own selfish ends, no matter at 
what cost, no matter at what sacrifice of the inter- 
est of others. 

The most popular and the most powerful of the 
successors of General Washington held similar 
opinions. I read from the fourth annual message 
of Andrew Jackson: 

In the view I have given of our connection with for- 
eign Powers, allusions have been made to their domestic 
disturbances or foreign wars, to their revolutious or dissen 
sions. It may be proper to observe, that thie is done solely 
in cases where those events affect our political relations 
with them, or to show their operation ou our commerce. 
Further than this, it is neither our policy nor our right to 
mitertere. Our best wWisbes on all occasions, our good offices 
when required, will be afforded, to promote the domestic 
tranquillity and foreign peace of all nations with whom we 


4 Any intervention in their affairs 
further than this, even by the expression of an official opin 


| ton, is contrary to our principles ofinternational policy, and 


; rich, happy, and powerful. 


| can set no bounds to our progress. 


will always be avoided.” 

I might go on until I had filled a volume with 
similar extracts; but it is not needed. The obvious 
good sense of attending to our own business, re- 
quires no authority to sustain it. We are now 
If we continue in 
the course we have thus far pursued, imagination 
I profess, sir, 
to have as much sympathy for the oppressed as 
other men. As an individual, I think it quite 


| cause, as readily as the noisiest advocates of inter- 
| vention; but in this Chamber I endeavor to sepa- 


rate the man from the legislator, looking only to 
the good of the country, seeking to perpetuate its 
institutions, and preserve unimpaired the high 
privileges we enjoy; [ can permit neither sympa- 
thies nor enmities to govern my conduct;nor sway 


me frou the pathway pointed out by reason and 


reflection. Feeling, pride, passion, prejudice, are 
all out of place here. The interests of this great 
nation, and its continued existence as a free Repub- 
lic, must not be subjected to capricious legislation, 


| dictated by sympathies which may be misplaced 


| bad counsellor at best. 


—which are always unreflecting. The heartis a 

An individual may be 
pardoned for yielding to its promptings when the 
risk is all his own; but no code of morals, no pre- 
cept of religion can excuse or extenuate the guilt 
of him who idly perils a nation’s welfare, a peo- 
ple’s happiness. 

It was an inflexible rule of the Roman Senate, 
never to make peace with a victorious enemy, lest 
amid the sufferings and humiliations of defeat 
they might be tempted to sacrifice the interests of 
the Republic. No wonder that a people governed 
by such rules became the masters of the world. 
Over them the passions had no sway—reason ruled 
supreme. Cold as the marble columns about 
them, no wild fancies led them into profitless ad- 
ventures, no vain dreams of universal philanthropy 
taught them to forget the higher duties they owed 
to Rome. 

The present project of intertention does not 
come recommended to me by the company in 
which it proposes to place us. We are asked to 
act in conjunction with England, who may well 
find it for her own interest and her own safety, but 
who will offer us nothing in exchange for our 
share in the common danger and the common 
expense. The policy of England is known to the 
world, and all history is false if she ever formed 
an alliance without a selfish end in view. What- 
ever nation subserves her purposes, is her ally for 
the time being, but not « moment longer. A 
league with England, out of which sy good could 

arise to America, is an Utopian dream, of which 
' a school-boy should be ashamed 


Guided by a wisdom but little short of 
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| English drum may 
' setting sun, wil! be nothing but a tale of the past. 
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In her case, also, even feeling prompts us to re- 
ject the proffered fellowship. Phere are many 
wounds inflicted in the past whose ‘* poor dum! 
mouths”’ plead eloquently against such an alliance 
The fierce Tarlton and the merciless Rawdon are 
not yet forgotten. The house burnings of Cock 
burn and the savage massacres of Proctor stil 
blacken the page of history. Time has not abated 
the deep indignation excited by the brutal war-cry 
which rang over the plains of New Orleans; and 
none of us remember, without a feeling of resent- 
ment, the Vandal inroad to which this capital was 
subjected, That large class of our population 
who are of Irish birth or Lrish extraction have 
darker memories to cherish and deeper wrongs te 
avenge. Many of them have had their infant 
slumbers broken by the rattle of musketry and the 
fierce yell of an infuriated soidiery, and none of 
them have forgotten that there was a time when 
the frightened peasant who fled to the mountaiz 
or the morass for safety, was lighted on hix way 
by the flames bursting from the roof of his cot 
tage; when the dungeon was filled with the noblest 
in the land, and the scaffold groaned with the 
weight of its victims; when terror walked side by 
side with the paid informer, and desolation made 
its home in Ireland. 

These are the souvenirs connected with the name 
of England; and I will not so libel a gallant people 
as to suppose fora moment that they have any 
great anxiety to clasp in friendsfiip hands red with 
the best blood of their native land. Let me not 
be misunderstood. I seek no quarrel with England, 
but I do not forget what she has done, and | want 
no alliance with her. So long as she attends to 
her own business, and does not presume to meddle 
with ours, | am willing that our present relations 
should continue. But let ber beware | 
arouses the animosities now slumbering in the 
American bosom, ‘The bones and sinews of the 
young giant of the West are fast hardening into 
mature manhood, and the next time we meet in 
hostile conflict, the 


iow she 


yroud boast that the roli of the 
»e heard from the rising to the 


Then, too, may the Irish heart leap with a proud 
joy, for the time will have come when the epitaph 
of Emmett may at last be written, 

Mr. President, we have all read recently, and 
none of us I trust without deep feeling, the opin- 
ions of the venerable statesman whose bodily in- 


firmity now keeps him from among us. Who 
isthere with a higher wisdom than his? Who is 
there with a wider experience? Who is there 


with so few motives to deceive himself or others 
as to the true interests of his cRutry ! His voice 
comes to us clothed with all the sanctity the 
grave can give, with the added knowledge of ex- 
isting things, which the grave must take away. 
Standing upon the verge of two worlds, and look- 
ing back upon that which he is about to leave, his 
heart swelling with e patriotism little less than 
holy, his vision clear and unclouded by the pas- 
sions and prejudices which dim our sight, he tells 
us that ours is a mission of peace, not a mission 
of blood; that to avoid all interference in the af. 
fairs of other nations, to preserveour own independ. 
ence, to live for America, to labor for America, 
and if need be to die for America, is a sacred duty, 
the performance of which will best serve the caurc 
of human liberty in every land beneath the sun. 
Sir, I shall follow his advice. If my own judy- 
ment differed from his, I should distrust it, and 
feel inclined rather to be governed by the sugges- 


tions of him whom all menof every party have 
agreed to name patriot, Statesman, sage, ; 
Mr. President, I have nearly done. It is my 


habit to compress what I have to say into as smuil 
a space as possible, and I have not departed from 
it on the present occasion. If I have ever studied 
words at all, it has only been to ascertain how few 
could be made to answer my purpose. There is 
one great rule of conduct, applicable alike to intli- 
viduals and to nations,a stern and rigid adherence 
to which leads inevitably to power, renee: and 
happiness. That rule has been so well imbodied 
by England’s greatest poet, that I give it in his 
own words: 
* And this above all, to thine ownself be true, 


And it will follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. * 


~--_—_— — — 
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GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI. i 
SPEECH OF HON. J. G. MILLER, 


} 
OF MISSOURI, | 
| 


Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuvurspay, February 19, 1852. 

The House having taken up for consideration || 
the bill granting to the State of Missouri the right 
of way and a portion of the public domain to aid 
in the construction of certain railroads therein— 

Mr. MILLER said: Mr. Speaker, before the 
vote is taken upon the motion which has been made || 
by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Jonus,| to refer the bill, which was reported by 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, || 
[Mr. Hatu,] my colleague, together with the | 
amendments which have been offered to that bill, 
I desire to submit a few remarks to the House. | 
I am fully aware that the subject of the dispo- 
sition of the public lands has been ably discussed | 
by some of our wisest statesmen; as they have 
shed upon it the bright tight of their own brilliant 
intellects. They have so clearly pointed out the | 
true policy of this Government with regard te | 
granting lands to the States for internal improve- | 
ments through our public domain, that but little || 
is left for me to say. But, sir, while this subject | 
may be wanting in novelty to attract and secure | 
the attention of this House, we have attained far 
more in the entire and complete success of a no || 
longer doubtful experiment. The wisdom of the 
ae has been pointed out and fully established 
yy the grants of public lands heretofore made for 
works of this character. Since the first acqui- | 
sition of territory by this Government, down to | 
the present day, the question of the disposition 
of the public lands has elicited much debate in | 
the halls of Congress—debate in which the strong- 
est intellects have met in fierce conflict—debate in 
which many a polished shaft has been shivered, 
but by which a brighter page has been added to |; 
the political history of our country. Such, sir, 
was the debate—without referring to others—in | 
the other end of this Capitol in the year 1830, 
upon the celebrated resolutions of Mr. Foot. 

But while this subject has been thus discussed, 
while men and statesmen have differed upon the | 
best disposition which should be made of these 
lands, I believe there has been a very general con- 
currence of sentiment among men of all parties, and 
from every section of the nation, in regard to this 
policy of appropriating or granting the public lands 


———————————— 


rouds and cutting canals through the public domain. 


this bill, to state, that though my own State, Mis- | 
souri, has been somewhat tardy in the commence- 
ment of these great works of internal improvement, 
she has never involved her credit; she has never 
surrounded herself with embarrassments and dif- 
ficulties by engaging in wild schemes of internal | 
improvement. And she does not now come to | 


you to ask as acharity your aid in the construction |, 
of a work of local interest; but she comes to you || 


with a consciousness of the justice of her claim for | 
a great national work, in which every section of | 
the nation is interested. She comes to you and | 
asks that that justice which you have meted out | 
to others, may te awarded to her. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill, which I a, has been || 


laid upon the table of every member of the House, 
ye oses a grant of lands to two roads within the 
imits of the State of Missouri. One of these roads 
commences at the city of Hannibal, upon the Mis- 
sissippi river, about one hundred and thirty miles 
above the great city of St. Louis, and near to the 
city of Quincy, in the State of Illinois. 


the city of St. Louis. It will be seen fror this 


five hundred or five hundred and fifty miles above | 
statement, that this read is intended to connect the | 


upper waters of the Missouri river with the better || 


navigable stream of the upper Mississippi. This | 
road, by actual survey upon a straight line, is one | 


may be found, upon the location of the road, to be | 
about two hundred miles in length. It will be 
found, further, if gentlemen will take the trouble to 
refer to themap of the United States, that this road 
is upon the parallel of latitude which embraces the 
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| road. 
|| refer to the map of the country, that the begin- 


| five years, 


|| burg to Cincinnati. 
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tinuation of the road from the city of Quincy, 


which I understand is already in process of con- }| 


struction, this road will connect with the road at 


| Columbus, in the State of Ohio, thence connecting 


with the road to Pittsburg, thence with the road 


to Cleveland, and thence on to the great city of | 
| New York. 


The other road commences at the city of 
St. Louis, a point one hundred and thirty miles 
south from the beginning point of the Hannibal 
it will be found, by gentlemen who will 


ning point of this road is in the same latitude 
of other great and important cities and towns 
and in the latitude of other roads which have 


been completed, or which are in progress of com- | 


pletion. There is already a company incorpo- 
rated for the construction of a road from Cincin- 


\, mati to St. Louis; and since I left my home in 
the West, in November last, a contract has been 


made by which the road which is to connect 
Cincinnati with St. Louis will be completed in 
Gentlemen who have traveled in the 
West know how important is that connection 
with the Eastern States. I understand that it is 
in contemplation to construct a road from Parkers- 
This road will be, as the St. 
Louis road is, upon the parallel of Parkersburg 


| and Baltimore, and connects with the great rail- 


road which terminates at this capital. The other 


\| end of the road terminates at the western bound- | 


ary line of the State of Missouri. 

{ beg leave, Mr. Speaker, to ask the attention 
of the House to some important facts in connec- 
tion with this grant. 
which have never been commenced—for roads 
which are barely incorporated, and whose exist- 
ence can only be known by the act of incorpora- 
tion. 
commenced—roads which have capitals of mil- 
lions of dollars, with which to begin the work, and 
roads which we hope, by the aid of this Govern- 
ment, to be able to complete in five or six years. 

The road from Hannibal to the western boundary 
line of St. Joseph, at the Missouri river, has been 


| incorporated, and a subscription of stock has been 


taken by private individuals and counties to the 
amount of $800,000; and at the last session of the 
Legislature of our State its credit was loaned to 


| that company in the sum of $1,500,000—that credit 
for works of internal improvement, in opening || 


to be made available by the bonds of the State, to 


| beissued in sums amounting to $50,000, to be paid 
I here beg leave, before passing to the merits of || 


out to the company as the road progresses; ma- 
king, therefore, a present available capital to that 
| company, with which to begin the work, of near 
$2,500,000. On the 3d of November last the 


| work was commenced, and the first spadeful of 


| earth was thrown up by the president of that road. 
The other road—the road commencing at the city 
of St. Louis—has made greater progress than the 
Hannibal road. It was commenced on the fourth 
of July last. 
by the secretary of the Board of Directors, amount- 


| ing to $1,552,200 by private subscription and the | 


subscription of the city of St. Loujs and the coun- 
| ties upon the line of the road. I[t has also the 
_eredit of the State, in the shape of its bonds, for 
$1,500,000, with the understanding that when in- 


State, making an available capital of $4,000,000 
with which to commence the work. Near forty 


| miles of the work is under contract, and I have 
From || been advised, since I have been in the city, 
that point the road has been surveyed to the city || by the secretary of the Board of Directors, that 
of St. Joseph, upon the Missouri river, about || by the 4th of July next cars will be running 
| upon that road, and that by the Ist of Janu- 
| ary, 1853, the whole forty miles will be com- 
pleted. The length of that road is about two hun- 


dred and eighty miles in a direct line; but as | 





route, at a cost of $20,000 per mile, makin 


| aggregate cost of the road to put it in condition 


| 
| 


| $4,000,000, or two thirds of the whole sum. 


| for running cars upon it, $6,000,000; and a 





7 eee ee 
|| capitals of some of the States east of Missouri. It || 
|| is near the latitude of Springfield, Indianapolis, | 
| Columbus, and of Philadelphia; and by the con- 


We do not ask it for roads | 


But we ask it for roads which have been | 


It has a capital, as I am informed | 


| dividual subscription shall have raised the amount 
of stock to $2,000,000, the bonds of the State to a 
like amount shall be issued by the Governor of the 


remarked with regard to the other road, the engineer 
| upon that road reports it will be about three hun- 
hundred and seventy-eight miles in length, but it || dred miles in length, according to the survey of the 
the 


that amount we have an available sage of 
nd 
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now Missouri comes to this House, to this Cy 
gress, and asks thata portion of that great enon 
which lies within the limits of the State of Hq 
souri—of that domain which is to be benefited. 
as I hope to be able to show by the constmuctio, 
of these roads, shall be granted to aid us in r 
construction of these great works of improvement, 
|| The territorial possessions of this Governmen; 
embracing the lands ceded by some of the oj 
States, the lands acquired by the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, and by the treaty of Gua. 
|| dalupe Hidalgo, constitute a domain such as has 
| fallen to no other Government or people of ay. 
_ cient or modern times. But here, sir, I speak not 
alone of the vastness of its extent, but I sneak of 
| the fertility and exuberance of its soil; | speak of 
the salubrity of its climate; I speak of the rich. 
ness, the variety, and extent of its mineral pro- 
ductions; I speak of the great length of its rivers 
as indicating the vast extent of that domain—« 
| domain which embraces an area of 1,584,000,009 
of acres, as appears by the report of the Com. 
missioner of the General Land Office. And oy, 
of this 1,584,000,000 of acres, there has only been 
sold by this Government the amount of 146,00. 
000 of acres, leaving of consequence more than 
1,400,000,000 of acres stil] the property of this 
Government. I know that gentlemen of the East. 
ern States who have never visited the great valley 
of the Mississippi, can, by looking at the map 
|| before them, form a very inadequate conception of 
the vastness of the extent of that mighty valley. 

I remember an anecdote, which is related by a 
very distinguished divine in the State of Kentucky, 
I believe a very near relative of an honorable mem- 
ber upon this floor, which is illustrative of the 
idea l haveadvanced. That gentleman traveled a 
few years ago over the continent of Europe and 
through England; and while passing through the 
latter country, he was thrown into a coach with 
an Englishman, who was descanting largely upon 
the mighty resources of his sea-bound isle, of the 
vast extent of his rivers, and of the great advanta- 
ges and facilities which they enjoyed for inland 
navigation. The reverend gentleman listened to 
him for a while, as you may well suppose, with a 
smile mantling his cheek; and after John Bull had 
exhausted all his eulogies upon his own land, the 
| reverend gentleman told him of the length of the 
Ohio; he told him of the length of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi; of the length of the turbid Missouri; 
and he told him that these were the stems of mighty 
rivers with branches larger than all the streams of 
_England. And, as you may suppose, the eyes 
and mouth of John Bull indicated his hesitation to 
believe the story which was told by the American 
gentleman; and, as the gentleman says, he believed 
that he was attempting to quiz him with a Munchau- 
sen story, and actually cut his acquaintance. [ 
|| know that gentlemen from the East, who look 
| upon the map of the country, cannot realize what 
it is—what that valley possesses—w hat it contains 
—until they have measured it by trips upon our 
steamboats from the city of Pittsburg to the great 
city of New Orleans, a distance of more than two 
thousand miles. Then, sir, let them ascend that 
noble river to the mouth of the Missouri, more 
than twelve hundred miles; and then let them, if 
you please, go eight hundred miles further, to 
Council Bluffs; and then let them ascend on and 
on for twelve hundred miles further, until they 
reach the mouth of the Yellow Stone. Then only 
can gentlemen appreciate the vast extent of the 
domain belonging to this Government. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the conceptions of north- 
ern gentlemen who have never visited the West, 
with regard to its extent, will be rendered more 
distinct by a comparison of the area of one State 
of the number of those which fill up that Oe 
valley. Take, if you please, my own State, Mis- 
souri, and compare her area and extent with the 
six New England States: “ 

Area of square miles in Missouri... . . ..67,300 

DRGs i. canisdbioc 0h cictaeseaeee 

Vermont... .ccrwicccscccrecccess 8,000 

New Hampshire.........+.+++++ 8,030 

Massachusetts. ........se0e0e0++ 7,200 

Rhode Island........02eeees0++ 1,200 


Gannectionts:.» +s sions ess danse 4750 990 


—_ 


_ Excess in Missouri over New England of 3,150 
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Almost enough left to make another State as large 
as Connecticut, and more than enough for two 
‘ke Rhode Island. 

h Well, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen may ask, what of 
this? | ask gentlemen, who say that there is a dis- | 


{ 
} 


osition to squander the public lands, to look at 
this fact in connection with another. Here we have 
a domainof more than 1,400,000,000 of acres, of | 
which there have not been more than 146,000,000 | 
of acres sold. And how much, think you, Mr. | 
Speaker, of all this vast domain has been granted |, 
to the new States for works of internal improve- | 
ment? I gather the facts from the report of the | 
Commissioner of the General Land Office of || 
1849; and of this vast amount of the public do- } 


main, owned by this Government, of more than 
1,400,000,000 of acres, only 11,061,859 acres have 
been donated to the States in the Mississippi val- | 
ley for works of internal improvement. And how || 
does the matter stand as between those States who | 
have been the recipients of this bounty? Illinois 
has received! 2,746,000 acres, Ohio 1,243,000 acres, 
Indiana 1,609,861 acres, Mississippi 1,049,120 
acres, and Alabama 730,000 acres; the Syounger 
sister, lowa, has received 825,078 acres, and Wis- 
consin 858,400 acres, while the other States of | 
Missouri, Louisiana, Michigan, and Florida, have 
each received but 500,000 acres. I hope that 
Western gentlemen will not imitate the example || 
of one of the honorable members from the State | 
of Ohio, (Mr. Sweerser,] who addressed the | 
committee of this House at an early period of the | 
session—a gentleman who represents ene of the 
older sisters of the new States—a State which has 
received more than a million of acres, and which 
has but little of the public domain left in her | 
boundaries; and yet that gentleman appeals to the | 
House to do justice to the older States by dividing |, 
the land equally among all. However well this | 
may come from gentlemen of the older States, it 
comes with a bad grace from the Representative 
of a State which has received more than double | 
the amount that some of her younger sisters have |! 
received—which has received it for the purpose of | 
internal improvement, and after these younger | 
States have aided her in procuring the grant. 1 
am happy to know that it is not the spirit of gen- || 
tlemen of the West, and I hope it is not the spirit | 
of gentlemen from the East. | 
[ have spoken, Mr. Speaker, somewhat of the 
1 


. vastness of the extent of the Mississippi Valley. 


Let me come down to a point in which I feel deeper | 
interest, and speak of the vastness of the extent || 
of my own State, as one of the number in that || 
great valley, and of the little that has been done || 
for her by this Government. 
Look at Missouri; she has been for thirty years 
a member of this Confederacy, and during that 
period has received but 500,000 acres of land for 
works of internal improvement; and yet, what is 
the amount of land within her limits? More than 
43,000,000 of acres, of which there has been sold 
only about 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 of acres, 
leaving near 30,000,000 of acres unsold within 
her borders. I ask you to compare it, gentlemen 
from New York, with your own State. Here we 
have a public domain within the limits of our State | 
amounting to more than 29,000,000 of acres which |) 
does not yield one cent of revenue to our State 
ee area almost equal to the whole 
tate of New York, which has but 29,400,000 
acres of land. Task you, gentlemen of New York— 
I ask you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, how can 
you expect us, when there is less than 12,000,000 | 
of acres of land in our State subject to taxation, | 
and more than 29,000,000 of acres ‘which is not 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


subject to taxation—an amount freater in area 

than the whole of your State—to make such works 

as are projected and commenced, and such as are | 
needed, through the public domain? You may be 
prepared to ask me, why we do not follow the 
example of New York and Pennsylvania, and 
make these works, if needed, out of our own re- | 
Sources? { answer the interrogatory thus: You | 
have no public domain not subject to taxation, but | 
every acre of land within your States, I presume, 
ake made tributary to every road projected | 
within your limits. Notso with Missouri. She 

has bat 12,000,000 of acres subject to taxation, || 
while there are 29,000,000 of acres which she can- | 


not touch, because it is the property of the General H 


Government. Can you expect us, under such dis- 
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' Tam now making: 


| of doubtful policy, but that it is one which has : ; 
| been tested, and comes to us with the force of |; sixty-eight counties remote from the Missouri and 
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advantageous circumstances,to make roadsthrough | sections which have been reserved to the United 
the domain, when we have but 12,000,000 of acres | States shall be sold at not less than $2 50 per acre. 
out of 43,000,000 which yield us any revenue? I desire here to answer an objection aed by some 

I beg gentlemen to remember this further fact, || gentlemen, and that is, that as the old States are 
that every State and county road in the limits of | equally interested in the public lands with the new, 
Missouri has been made by the citizens of our || thattherefore these grants should not be made to the 
State. They have marked out and surveyed not || new States, unless similar grants are made to them. 
only the roads which pass before their own doors || Let us examine this objection, and see whether or 
and through their farms, but those across those || not the old States are benefited by grants such as 
vast, untenanted, and uninhabited prairies of the || are proposed by this bill. Under the present sys- 
West, and where the wilderness intervenes they || tem the lands are offered in market for sale at 
have cut them, I might say, almost unaided by, the | fixed price. The Government is the proprietor, 
General Government, from which we have only || and holds the land for the ultimate benefit ef all 
received, under the compact between Missouri and || the States; but so long as they remain unsold, they 
the General Government, three per cent of the net || are of no profit to any of the States, and are n 
proceeds of the sales of lands, within the limitsof | dead weight upon the States within which they 
the State of Missouri—three per cent. of the net lie, for they are not subject to taxation, and con- 


| proceeds upon the sale of 12,000,000 of acres. || sequently yield no revenue to the States; they do 


Allour roads have been opened—all our bridges | not sell, and consequently yield nothing to the 
have been erected, and yet the General Govern- | General Government. In this condition of things 


| ment has never contributed anything save the three | one of the States proposes to the Government, that 
| percent., which I have mentioned, and the 500,000 || if its aid is extended in the construction of a rail- 


acres of land which were donated a few years || road by a grant of a part of this unsaleable land, 
since. P that she will construct a road that will at once give 

I beg, in this connection, to quote from a speech || value to these refuse lands. The proposition goes 
of one of South Carolina’s most gifted sons, in a || further; it is, that the refuse lands will not only be 
debate in the Senate of the United States, which | made available, but that those lands which before 
for loftiness of eloquence, for strength of argu- || would not sell for $1 25 per acre, shall be advanced 
ment, and pungency of satire, has never been sur- || to $2 50 per acre. The State also proposes that 
passed in the British Parliament in the days of || she will transport all the troops, all the munitions 
Fox, of Pitt, and of Burke. I beg leave to read | of war, and all the supplies for your Army, all the 
the extract, in connection with the remarks which || annuities for your Indian tribes, over the road 
| she proposes to make, without one cent of cost to 
“T can easily conceive that it may be extremely incon- || the Government. And further than this, the State 


venient, nay, highly injurious to a State to have immense | proposes that she will carry the United States mail 
bodies of lands within her chartered limits, locked up from | 


sale and settlement, withdrawn from the power of taxation, || 0V®™ the road for whatever cum A ongress may 
and contributing in no respect to her wealth or prosper- | agree to pay for this service. Now, sir, let me 
ity.” ask gentlemen of the old States whether, as land- 
T ask, does not this state of things actually exist- || holders, they are not greatly gainers by the grant? 
ing in the State of Missouri, present strong claims || It is at least certain that they lose nothing. 
upon the Government for the adoption of a liberal There is one fact, which I think the history of 
policy towards that State? Weclaim as an act || the settlement of the western States fully sustains; 
of justice to us the aid of this Government in con- || and that is, that those lands are always most 
structing these roads over vast tracts of the public || eagerly sought for, where there is not too great 
domain, which are locked up from sale, and which |! disparity in the fertility of the soil, which are con- 


| yield to Missouri no revenue. Without a grent || tiguousto our great navigable streams. ‘The reason 


from the General Government, the great proprie- || is obvious: it is because of the facilities which 
tor, who is to be so greatly benefited by the con- || those streams afford for the transportation of pro- 
struction of these roads, we cannot complete them. || duce; and the emigrant will often select inferior 
We have not in the interior of our State many || lands near to those great thoroughfares, in prefer- 
large capitalists, retired gentlemen whose fortunes || ence to those of more beauty and greater fertility, 
are made, and who are anxiously seeking invest- || but which are more remote. Hence, the refuse 
ments, but, sir, we have a hardy, enterprising || lands are most usually found in the interior parts 
people, men of small fortunes, who are dependent | of the State, remote from the navigable streams. 

upon the incomes from their flocks and herds, and It will be found by a reference to the facts to 


| the produce of their fields, for the support of their || which I will call the attention of this House, that 
| families. These are not the men who can be ex- || they fully prove and sustain the position | have 


pected to build up these roads, which pass over | taken. In thirty-two counties lying upon the 
such vast extent of wild lands belonging to the || Missouri and Mississippi rivers, as is shown by 
General Government; although, sir, they have || the late census report, there are 1,762,222 acres 


ww 


| stepped forward and, with a liberality which does || of improved land, while in the other sixty-eight 
| them honor, have aided in pushing on these great 


i} counties of the State—almost double the num- 
works. I have said this was no new experiment | ber—there are 1,149,200 acres of improved land, 
|i making 613,000 acres less of improved land in 


complete success. Here I beg leave to refer to || Mississippi rivers, than in the thirty-two counties 
some facts in the legislation of the country which || which lie upon those streams. Now, I! presume 
bear me out in the assertion I have made. The | this state of facts will be found to exist in every 


| first grant made by this Government was in 1823, || State of the West. Those lands are first sought 
| to the State of Ohio, for the construction of a road || after which lie upon the great rivers. I ask you, 


from the lower rapids of the Miami river to the || if you make a canal—if you make a road or high- 
western boundary of the Connecticut Western || way where nature has furnished no advantages, 
Reserve—a grant of one hundred and twenty feet || will not the result be inevitably the same, and the 
wide for the road, and one mile on each side, to |, land upon the line of those roads and canals be as 
aid in its construction, Next, the grant of forty- || eagerly sought after, as lands lying upon the 
nine sections to Ohio, in 1828, to aid the Sandusky '| Missouri and Mississippi rivers? eat 
and Columbus Turnpike Company in making a I beg leave to refer to sonie other statistics which 
road. In 1828, I believe, if I am not mistaken, || I have gathered from the report of the Superin- 
the first grant was made in which the alternate | tendent of the Census. While Missouri is only 
sections reserved to the Government were sold at | the thirteenth State in point of population, and the 
the price of $2 50 per acre, and thisis in thegrant | fourteenth in quantity of improved land, she is 
to Ohio for extending the Miami canal from Day- | the tenth State in value of live stock, the eighth 
ton to Lake Erie. So in 1828, a grant was made | in value of manufactures, the sixth State in quan- 
to a company in Florida of every alternate section || tity of corn, the fifth in the number of pounds of 
of land for the construction of a road from Falla- || tobacco. She is the second State in the produe- 
hassee to St. Marks. || tien of dew-rotted hemp, and the first State in the 
The bill which has been reported by the chair- || Union in the production of water-rotted hemp. 
man of the Committee on Public Lands provides || The fact to which | desire to call the attention of 
for a grant of every alternate section of land—I || the House, and prove the position | have assumed, 
believe even sections—about the width of six miles | is, that where there are thoroughfares and h'zh- 
on each side, and running the length of these two || ways opened, either by nature or by art, the lands 
roads. The bill also provides that the alternate |! will be in greater demand, and people will select 
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and settle upon them. rake the case of the arti- 
cle of tobacco. The whole amount of tobacco 
raised in the State of Missouri in 1850 wasa little 
upwards of seventeen millions of pounds, and of 
this amount, more than twelve millions was raised 
in twenty counties upon the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Out of one hundred counties twenty 
counties produced more than two thirds of the 
whole amount of this great staple. And why? 
Not because those lands upon the Missouri and 
Mississippi are better adapted to the growth of this 
article, but. because of the want of facilities for 
transportation of the article from the interior coun- 
ties of the State to our great rivers. 

Take another article—that of dew-rotted hemp, 
one of the great staples of that State, and that im 
which Missouri stands second of all the States in 
the Union. In the one hundred counties compris- 
ing the whole number of counties, there is pro- 
duced a little over seventeen thousand tons. Of 
this quantity there are fifteen thousand five hundred 
tons produced in twenty counties upon the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers, while in eighty coun- 
ties off those rivers there ave but one thousand 
five hundred tons produced. 1 appeal to gentle- 
men upon this floor, and ask them, what would 
have been the effect in the extension of trade and 
commerce of the West, had thoroughfares been 
opened through these counties in the interior part 
of my State, and had they possessed the same 
facilities for transportation of produce as the 
counties lying upon the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers? [ask you, how vastly would this amount 
of trade and commerce have been augmented. 
The whole araount of commerce floated upon our 
western rivers for the year 1850 has been estimated 
at $220,000,000—nearly double our foreign com- 
merce. With the foregoing facts in relation to the 
amounts of production In my own State in counties 
lying upon the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, 
what, [ may ask, would have been the vastly-in- 
creased amount of that commerce, had the great 
railroads of the West which have been projected 
and in process of construction, been completed ? 

I see that my time is rapidly passing away, and 


APPENDIX TO THE 


I must hurry over many points which I would be | 


glad, under other circumstances, to present to this 
House, were I not limited by the rules. Here I 
might pause, and ask my friends around me from 
the thirteen old States of the Union, whether they 
will not step forward and aid their younger sister 
in the development of her vast and inexhaustible 


5 . . . } 
resources? The West has aided you in appropri- 


ations for light-houses, beacons, fortifications, &c., 
which, aside from the great advantage to the com- 
merce of those States, afford an additional advan- 
tage to those sections of the nation wherein they 
are expended, by the circulation of large sums of 
money, amounting to many millions, among the 
people of those districts of country. The new 
States do not reap the direct advantages and bless- 
ings of such appropriations and expenditures, and 
it 1s alone by grants or appropriations of land for 
internal perenne that Congress can equalize 
the public 

does not support the appropriations for your At- 


yenefits of the country; yet the West | 


lantic seaboard grudgingly, but, as a part of this | 


great Union, interested in the prosperity of every 
other, she lends it her cordial support. 1 may 
say that it is our produce that enters into the com 


merce which swells the sails of your merchant ves- 


seis. 

Gentlemen may ask, what advantage will these 
roads be to the Eastern States and to the commer- 
cial marine of those States which lie upon our 
eastern seaboard? I ask you, gentlemen, what it 
is that contributes to your commercial marine? Is 
it not the productions of our soil—our hemp, our 
tobacco, and other products of the West and 
South, together with the manufactures of your 
own workshops? Do you not, as you increase 
the facilities for the transportation of produce 
from the West, increase the commercial busi- 
ness of the East, and sweil the commerce of your 
country, inland and abroad? As well, sir, might 
you expect that noble bird which is represented 
above you, to spread its wings for flight when the 
barbed arrow has drawn the life’s blood from its 
body, as to see the white sails of your merchantmen 
expanded for foreign posts unless their ample and 
expacious holds are filled with the productions of 


the soil, or with the manufactures of your own | 








workshops. These products and manufactures 
form the life-blood of your trade and commerce, 
and these great railways are the arteries which 
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convey it with healthful bound to the extremities. | 


If, then, you would extend your commerce and 
swell the amount of trade with foreign countries, 
extend to us the aid we ask in increasing our fa- 
cilities for the transportation of our produce to 
your Eastern markets. We are connected with 
the South by those great rivers of which | have 


spoken, at least so far as the counties are con- , 


cerned which lie upon those highways. But there 
are interior counties in our State which are denied 
the great advantages of inter-communication with 
the Southern States, because of the want of facili- 
ties for the transportation of produce from the 
homes of the farmers to the Mississippi or Mis- 
souri river. 

Again, sir, | would ask, are not gentlemen of the 
manufacturing districts of our country interested 
in extending the productions of their workshops 
in the great valley of the Mississippi? Let them, 
then, sir, aid us by the extension of their own rail- 
roads into our country, for our roads would be, 
when made, but links in that great chain of roads 
which commence in the Eastern States and pene- 
trate the valley of the Mississippi. Already, sir, is 
there a continuous line of road from Pittsburg to 


Cincinnati, and the great roads of New York will | 


soon be in connection with the Cincinnati and 
Cleveland road; and since I left Missouri, in No- 
vember last, a contract has been consummated for 
the completion of the road from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis. Why stop there? Why shall your iron 
horse be checked in his career at the great Father 
of Waters? Let him stop, if you please, to slake 
his thirst in that 
away, with swift and clattering foot, over our 
mountains of iron, our hills of coal, and our broad 
and beautiful prairies. Let him bring to us the 
manufactures of your work-shops, the beautiful 
fabrics of your looms for our wives and daughters, 
with all the varied forms of mechanism which 
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not a proprietor holding the soil and obtainine ee 
hanced prices by reason of improvements growin, 
out of settlement and population; it asks but » 
price from the beginning to the end of the trans 
tion, and that price does but little more than cove 
the expense of the management and sale of +), 
lands. It is true that the Government does yo) 
ask an advanced price for its lands; but is jt yo, 
virtually an enhancement of the price, if lands 
which have been in the market for years, whey , 
railroad is projected through them, are sold fj, 
$2 50 an acre, or even for $1 257 Is it not, in othe, 
words, making that available which before was 
totally unavailable to this Government for revenye 
and unavailable to the State for the same purpose: 

But it is said that the price of these lands does 
but little more than pay the expenses of manage. 
ment and sale. Why is this? I ask you, geni\p 
men, to reflect on these facts, and you have th, 


he 
he 


ic. 


| answer to the question. Why is it that these land; 


noble stream, and then bound | 


your ingenuity has invented and your skill perfect- | 


ed. Let him bear yours to us, and we will return 
to you the rich produce of our fields—our hemp, our 
corn, our tobacco, whatever our soil produces or 
our mines will yield. 

Have Eastern gentlemen no interest in all these 
things? Are they not interested in extending the 
demand and widening the market for their own 
fabrics, and increasing the supply of their wants? 


Every link which is added to the great chain of 


roads extending from the Atlantic States westward 
adds to the trade and commerce of those States. 

Why, gentlemen, will you stop us? Do you 
say that the Mississippi shall bound the limits of 
your road, and that 1 paceatl Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi shall not be penetrated by 
your railroads? In what have we sinned, that we 
are not entitled to the same justice which has been 
meted out to other States, possessing, as we believe, 
no higher claim than we do? 

I beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen 


ee -- 


from New York to a remark which was made by | 


a distinguished statesman of that State more than 
twenty years ago, and it is a remark which the 


' subsequent history of this country and the expe- 


rience of the last ten years fully bears out as that 
of a far-sighted statesman. His remark was, that 
‘* every link which is added to the great chain of 
‘roads extending from the Atlantic States west- 
‘ward, adds to the trade and commerce of those 


‘States, and that there could not be any improve- | 


‘ment, however magnificent or however small, 
‘whether a canal or a Macadamized road, con- 


*‘ west, which the State of New York would not 
‘feel the benefit of.’ I ask the gentlemen from 
New York, has not the experience of the last ten 
years verified and sustained what was said by this 


distinguished man of your State more than twenty | 


years ago? And will you, with the experience of 


the past before your eyes, when we come to you | 


for a pittance like this—will you say that these 
railroads and means of communication shall not 
cross the Mississippi river? 

But 1 will pass on to another branch of this 


subject, and notice another objection which has | 
been made by gentlemen who yield a reluctant | 


support to these grants. 
The Government of the United States, it is said, is 






do not defray the expenses of management and 
sale? Because you have to keep open land offices, 
as you have done in Missouri for the last thirty 
years, as long as the lands in the State are unsale. 
able and unavailable. But if you project railroads 
through those lands they will command a sale, 
and your land offices may be shut, and your re. 
gisters and receivers may be dismissed, and this 
vast expense saved to the Government. 

But I pass to another partof the subject. | de. 
sire gentlemen upon this floor to remember, tha: 
while one end of these railroads unites with the 
great highways which have been projected from 
the Atlantic seaboard, have penetrated the Alle- 
ghanies, and are now traversing the Valley of the 
Mississippi, the other end of both of these roads 
rests upon your frontier immediately adjoining 
your Indian possessions. I beg you to remember 
the policy of this Government in planting those 


Indian tribes upon our western frontier. They 


are scattered along opposite Missouri, Arkansas, 
and lowa. It has been your policy to place them 
there; but in the progress of the age and of this 
Government, the position of the Indian has be- 
come like that of the ‘‘ Scorpion girt by fire.” 
He sees the white man is east of him and at his 
heels—that he has bounded away beyond him, 
and now busy thousands tread the shores of the 
Pacific west of him. He sees his hunting-ground 
invaded by the white man. He sees that the elk,, 
the antelope, and the buffalo, are fast receding 
from his prairies. And let us prepare, lest at some 
moment when we least expect it, the war-whoop 
may be ringing in our ears, and these Indian 
tribes, goaded to madness, may come upon us, 
upon our defenceless frontier, and compel ow 
hardy frontiermen to defend with their ritles their 
firesides and homes from attack. As it was deemed 
the wisest policy to plant these tribes upon the 
frontier west of the Mississippi, is it not the policy 
of the Goveanment to prepare for defence agains: 


_ any irruption of those tribes, when it can be done, 


| with that an increase of expenditure. 


without the necessity of garrisoning large bodies 
of troops upon our western borders : ; 
Mr. Speaker, this Government has heretofore 
annually expended large sums of money for the 
transportation of supplies for Indians, and for our 
troops. By the treaty with Mexico, itis our duty 
to protect her from the depredations of the [n- 
dians within our own borders, and by the acquis!- 
tion of California and New Mexico, troops have 
been required along the routes to those possessions 
west of the Missouri. Since we are forming new 
treaties with the wild Indian tribes of the plas 
and mountains west of us, of course, the amount 


| of property of the Government in supplies, annww- 
‘structed in every State, north or scuth, east or | 


ties, and munitions of war, must be increased, and 
But, sir, 


aid in constructing those roads, and that expendi- 


ture will be saved. Again, sir, much will be gained 
to the Government in the entire security with 
which that property may be transported. Lereto- 
fore those supplies have been carried up the Mis- 
souri river ata heavy cost to the Government, anc 


with great peril and hazard of total loss, from the 
| dangers of navigation in that turbid stream. 


The objection is this: | 


Mr. Speaker, I find I have but a few minutes of 


my time left, and therefore will hasten to @ col 
clusion. It has been said, and I think truthfully, 
by one of our modern historians, that of all in- 
ventions, the printing press and alphabet alon: 


| excepted, those inventions which abridge distances 
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have done most for the civilization of our species. 
nefits mankind morally and intellectually,as well 
as materially, and not only facilitates the inter- 
change of the various productions of nature and 
byt tends to remove national and provincial 
ipathies, and to bind together all the branches 
the human family. 

Sir, these advantages are not to be lightly es- 
teemed by a peopleora Government occupying so 
wide an extent of country as ours, and where sec- 
tional interests too often engender prejudices that 
lead to alienation of feeling among those who 
jould dwell together with fraternal aflection, sym- 
nathize with each other in sorrow, and rejoice 
with each other in prosperity. 

We all know, sir, how great were the fears en- 
tertained by many of our best citizens and most 
enlightened and purest statesmen, lest the acquisi- 

, of additional territory and the extension of 
ruc jimits should result in the dismemberment of 
our glorious Union, and that it would fall to pieces 
fom its own weight. But, sir, there is much to 
-elieve those fears and gloomy forebodings of ill. 
The invention of the steam-engine, and its applica- 
tion, as & Motive power, upon the oceans, upon our 
rversand lakes, and the great highways which we 
are opening through our mountains and hills, and 
whieh are traversing our beautiful savannahs and 

road and fertile prairies, and over which the car 
f commerce, freighted with the richest produc- 
tions of our fields and workshops, is carried with 
a velocity which outstrips the wind by the iron 
horse, Whose foot never wearies and 
strength never fails. This invention has contrib- 

ted much to dissipate those fears and strengthen 
ir hopes By this wonderful discovery, (for 
truly, sir, it seems that the steam-engine will never 
ease to be a wonder,) distance is annihilated; the 
East and the Westare brought together, and we 
crust that under its happy influence the North and 
South will soon fadaeeennt, Sony those civilities 
which sweeten life and give it half its charms. 
But, sir, wonderful as are the results of the steam- 
engine, and happy as are its influences socially and 
politically, and however great its tendency to 
strengthen the bonds of our Union, another, if not 


r 
i 
I 


greater discovery, exists, of more recent date, | 
which promotes fraternal feeling, and thereby | 


strengthens our hopes of the perpetuity of our 
free institations. I refer to that beautiful inven- 


tion by which the winged lightnings are made to |} 


obey our behests, and as faithful news-boys, daily 
ind hourly to traverse their wiry track with mes- 
sages of love, friendship, and affection from those 
who dwell upon the Atlantic to their brethren upon 

the western borders of Missouri. 
lhe advantages resulting from associations and 
social intercourse, are happily illustrated in my 
There we have hi enterprising men 





own State. 


of New England, bringing with them the habits | 


j 


leustoms peculiar tothe land of steady habits. 
There, the chivalrous and generous sons of Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and otherSouth- | 


ern St 





‘es There, the frugal, upright and indus- 
trious Pennsylvanian, each bringing with him his 
provincialism, and other peculiarities of his native 
State. These are settled over our State in the 


eighborhood of our own hardy and warm-hearted 


pioneers. 


mality in the first efforts and advances towards 
social intercourse, but by degrees, preéxisting pre- 


judices are worn off, many amiable and noble | 


aits are now discovered, attachments are formed 
between families, all the offices of friendship and 
good neighborhood are performed with cheerful- 
ness. 

é lovely daughters of the South; over all are 
‘thrown the ties of friendship and love, which bind 
us together in harmony, anid while each looks back 
with fond delight to the home of his childhood—the 
one to the granite hills of his beloved New Eng- 
land, and the other to the verdant plains of the 
sunny South, yet here is their home, here they 
dwell in peace, lovers of the Union, attached to 
‘he institutions of their country, and ready in a 
moment to strike down the parricidal arm that 
would seek to destroy the fair iabrie which their 
fathers have reared, and which shelters and pro- 
tects them. Extend, then, sir, your railroads; let 


‘hem penetrate every State, thereby promote social | 


'ntereourse, and bind together more closely the 


1 . 1 . 
Every improvement of the means of locomotion | 


whose | 


At first, it may be, there is some for- | 


The sons of New England lead to the altar | 
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interests of our people; and though our territory 

extends from sea to sea, though States be multi- 

'| plied until an hundred stars shall form the bright 
constellation, whose cheering light streams upon 
many a land, the hope of the oppressed and down- 
trodden who are struggling for freedom and inde- 
pendence, and the dread of tyrants who would 
quench that light and extinguish it forever,—yet, 
sir, this glorious Union would stand, a blessing 
to us, and a bright example to others. Let it be 
your policy to grant lands for works of improve- 
ment like ours. Let the Government pursue the 
even tenor of its way, content to secure the hap- 
piness of its people by wholesome laws wisely 
administered, holding out to every nation its own 
success, and the happiness and prosperity of its 
own people as a beacon-light, forming entangling 
alliances with none, but sympathizing with all in 
their struggles for freedom and independence, and 
it will have done more for the cause of free insti- 
tutions than could be accomplished by the power 
of your Army and your Navy. 7 
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‘SPEECH OF HON. A. G. WATKINS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Wepnespay, February 18, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
granting to the State of Missouri the right of way 
anda portion of the public domain to aid in the 
construction of railroads therein— 

Mr. WATKINS said: 

At no time during the last or the present Congress 
have I either felt or evinced a disposition to tres- 
pass upon the time or indulgence of the House or 
committee; being content with a position by which 
{could discharge my duty to my constituency,my 
country, and myself, by performing at al! times, 
and under every circumstange, my just proportion 
of the drudgery of legislation. I bave not sought 
to gain prominence by much speaking. | have not, 
therefore, thought proper to trouble the House 
with my peculiar opinions, except upon questions 
of policy, relating directly to the interests of those 
whom I have the honor to represent upon this 
floor. Having been assigned a place by the organ 
of this body upon the Committee on Public Lands, 
and havin® had, since a very early period in the 
session, a bill before that committee, embracing 
propositions in which are involved principles and 
, Interests highly cherished, not only by a large 
-portion of my immediate constituency, but either 

proximately or remotely by the citizens of the 

whole State of Tennessee, | feel that | would not 
be faultless were I to allow this subject to pass out 
of the hands of the committee without defining my 
position. Entertaining opinions in reference to 
|| the legislation of Congress upon the policy of dis- 
\| posing of the public lands at variance with a ma- 
jority of the committee of which I have the honor 
to be an humble member, I regard my duty 
upon this occasion as being definitivly assigned 
| me by that circumstance. J shall not occupy the 
time of the House by discussing in detail the rela- 
tive and comparative advantages to my constitu- 
ents, to the State of Tennessee, or to the United 
|| States, of the construction of the roads for the ad- 
vancement of which this bill was introduced. 

These preliminary questions have all been dis- 

cussed ably, fully, and efficiently, by persons 

competent every way tothe task, in the States of 

Tennessee and Virginia, and the policy and prac- 

ticabiity of their construction, and the vast ad- 

vantages resulting therefrom to the States through 
which they pass and contiguous thereto—to the 
great works with which they connect, and to the 
, Government of the United States, so clearly defined 
as to make any effort of mine touching these points 
a work of supererogation. Nor shall I, for similar 
reasons, undertake to review the comprehensive 
and scientific reports of the chief engineers en- 
gaged in the different divisions of this work, in 
which they have so lucidly and so satisfactorily 
demonstrated and illustrated, not only the practi- 
eability, but the paramount and proximate utility, 
of the whole work, local and general, State and 
National. | should regard any effort of mine, or of 
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policy of constructing works of this classgenerally, 
and of this work particularly, as implying a faa! 
ure on the part of those who have for years been 
so prominently, so energetically, and so success 
fully connected with, officially and otherwise, this 
creat work, to present its claims appropriately to 
the consideration of this body and to Us 
country,—an implication, sir, the fallacy and dis 
mgenuousness of which could not es ape the crit 
icisM or of any one at alle r- 
sant with the history of the improvement. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt 


whole 


reprehension ver 
repetition of an) thine 
ein the origin and prog 


that has been said or dot 
F this pe 


ress of the road up t 
has been much more ably and appropr 
sented to the American people, and to the Ameri 
ean Congress, than anything I could say in its 
favor, however much I may desire to advance 
interests. My object is to present my views 
the Committee on Public Lands to this 
House, in regard to the propriety of disposing of the 
lands belonging to the United States, upo: 








member of 


i 
terms and conditions as to embrace this bill—the 
bills that are pending from the States in which th 
lands lie asking for the right of way and alternate 


Sé ‘tions-——and also a corresponding grant to all the 
States in which there are no public 
works as are obviously of nati 





lands to such 
nal character and 
It is for this purpose, as well as to 


give my views of the policy of leg 


importance. 





ating upo! 

1 , . 1 } j . ’ 

the subject of public lands as a system in conne: 
| 


tion with these magnificent imiprovements, anu 


also in reference to certain benevolent, patrioti 

and meritorious objects and purposes, to waich | 
think they might be safely, wisely, and appropri 
tiely applied, without any detriment to the Gov- 


ernment or the people—without any vio! 


lion of} 
the Constitution of the United States, or any ex 
pressed or implied faith or integrity of the Am 
can Congress, either with the Staies, the people, 
or the Federal Government, that | have at thi 


ht and obtained the fleor. 


upon this subject in the last Con 


thus far in the present 


rT 
time soug he cow 
of lemislation 
gress, and the indications 


Congress, cannot fail to impress every gentlema 
75 


who has given any attention to the subject, wit 


the belief that they cannot much longer be 
to as a source of revenue to the Government, under 
the present system. And, sir, if the offi 
ports of the Sf intrusted with the manar 

this branch of the 


revenue approaca “accuraey, 


By this | mean, if the 


they ought not. 


of the last and previous (Congresses, to say noth- 
ing of the present, placed the period as far distant! 
. . i 1 
as is supposed, or assumed, at which any consid 
si 


erable amount of revenue is to We derived to the 


Treasury, a new and a different policy ought to 
be adopted. - 

If itis true, as assumed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that in view of the great an t of 
lands that will be taker up by the location f the 
land warrants granted to soldiers under the various 
acts of Congress upon that subject, the pul 


lands cannot be looked to for the next sixteen 
years as a source of revenue, | am for abandoning 
the old system 
not, if it be true, as I 


part of the lands 


And, sir, whethei 


peneve it is, that the major 


' i 
that cAh be dis 


this be Oo 





posed of fi r ine 


benefit of the Government. or fur a replenish 
ment of the Treasury, for 2 series of years to 
come, is to be absor red by the pensioned office 
employed in that branch of the Govern ent ser 
vice, Lam for adopting such a ystem as w ai} 
nose of the whole domain at the shortest not 
And whether either of these assumed facts be tru 
or not—if it is true, as no doubt it , a8 shown 
by the recent report of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, that there 1s a surplus of e ten or twelve 


millions of dollars in the Treasury, shown 
conclusively the abilitv of the Gov 
nomically administered, in view of her vast and 
inexhaustible resources de veloped alrendy, and 
daily being more largely developed, in every por- 
tion of the country and in every department of the 
Government, to defray all her expenses, ordinary 
and extraordinary, under our wise ond systemati 
cally-devised revenue system, which, no doubt, 
can itself be improved and rendered more efficient-- 
then I am in favor of making such d 
the public lands among the differe tates for pur 
poses of internal improvements, aud among the 


r most 


erninen!, é€co 


; ° 
. . ‘ 
ridbuation of 


| any other friend of this bill, in a discussion of the \{ citizens of the United States, in the shape of home- 
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steads and for educational purposes, if there bea 
sufficiency, as will redound most to the happiness 
and prosperity of her citizens, to her institutions 
of learning, and to her works of internal improve- 
ment that are most clearly and emphatically of 
the highest national character and imporiance. 


‘' 


'W hether either one or all of the foregoing assump- |. 


tions be true, if it still be trae—and I most sacred- 
ly and conscientiously believe it is—that the ad van- 
tages to bederived to the citizens of the United States, 
in a moral, political, educational, pecuniary, and, 
above all, in an independent and agricultural point 


' but of almost ever 


| of each Congress are, however, responsible to | 
| their own consciences, to the Constitution, and to | 
But, sir, I | 


of view, are coéqual and coéxtensive with the loss | 
to the Government in a revenue point of view— | 


and I am sure it will be tenfold greater—but even 
then, and in that dire event, I would still go for a 
distribution such as | have enumerated. But, sir, 
in the investigation of this subject, by which, after 
reviewing criti¢ally and impartially the whole 
ground, with all the facts, statistics, and informa- 
tion of every description, direct and collateral, 
with whith I have been able to furnish myself 


from my official connection with this branch of || 


the political service of the Government, I am 
doubly confirmed in the belief, long since enter- 
tained, that no serious loss or detriment could 
befall the Government in point of revenue, but 
that an amount of good would accrue to the coun- 


try, at no distant period, far superior in valueand |! 


in ultimate consequences to every hazard and ev- 
ery sacrifice that it could possibly entail upon the 
Treasury. 
this theory, which may by some be regarded as 
Utopian, as to go for these appropriations regard- 
less of consequences. 


ures, however meritorious I might regard it, or the 
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applaud the magnanimity of those who, under- 


standing the power not to be conferred, have uni- | 


formly opposed its exercise. Many of the argu- 
ments upon and evasions of this question, so far 


as relates to the power of Congress to legislate | 
upon the ee are most manifestly in conflict | 


with the legislation, not only of the last Congress, 
Congress that has assembled 


under the Federal Constitution. The members 


their constituency, in the premises. 
do contend that, unless there should be a dif- 
ference between 


| pared with their votes in the last and preceding 


Congress, affecting directly and vitally the most 


| delicute and intricate points involved in the issue 


| opinion, no delay of action upon any one or all of 
| these bills, so far as the constitutional question is 


involved. Why,sir, I need not advert to the fact, 
that in the Twenty-ninth Congress an act was 
passed by a large majority of that Congress, do- 


| nating public lands to the soldiers that had served 
| in the Mexican war. 


In the Thirtieth Congress 
an act was passed granting beunty lands to the 
soldiers of the war of 1812, and of the Indian 
wars since 1790, by an overwhelming majority of 
that Congress. Upon the final vote upon the 


| passage of the bill, on the yeas and nays, I believe, 


I am not, however, so enamored of || 


sir, there were but thirty-two negative votes in this 


_ House, composed of two hundred and thirty-odd 


| members. 
I would not support, in |! 
debate or by my vote, either one of these meas- | 


whole of them, as a system, if I thought them | 


either unconstitutional, inexpedient, or impracti- 
cable. And, sir, the power of Congress to dis- 
pose of the public domain, or to legislate upon the 
subject, at discretion, is so clearly defined and so 
generally admitted in theory and enforced by the 


except for the sake of bringing the conclusions 
and evidences upon this assumption in my argu- 
ment up to the premises, it were almost needless 
to cite the various authorities in support of it. 
The Congress of the United States is the law- 
making power under the Constitution, made so by 
express declaration of that instrument. The Con- 
stitution also declares that no appropriation of 
money shall be made from the Treasury, except 
by the action of the law-making power, conse- 


bill was passed last Congress grant- 
ing the right of way and making an appropriation 
of land for the construction of the Mobile and 
Chicago railroad. 
ferent Congresses making donations of land to 


| country. 


* Now, sir, Ido not enumerate these legislative | 
| enactments to prove the abstract power to exist, 1} 
| for | have referred in a preceding part of my argu- | 
legislation of the last and prior Congresses, that, || 


ment, to several pro¥isions of the Constitution 
itself, in which the power is expressly granted. 


|] have therefore adduced this legislative author- 


quently vesting in Congress the entire, complete, | 


and unreserved control of the Treasury of the 
United States.” This same law-making power 


has the exclusive control and regulation of the || 
| gativing what they have time and again declared 


revenue laws of the Government, so as to regulate 


both the collection and disbursement of the reve- | 
nues of the Government, under another express 


grant of power. So that whether it be regarded 
as revenue of the Government, and by implication 
construed to be in the Treasury, or merely a part 
of the means and resources from which revenue 


is to be drawn to the Treasury, it cannot be dis- | 


se that Congress has the sole power to legis- 


ate upon the subject, and that it is within her un- || 


limited discretion to dispose of them for revenue, 
or to appropriate them to any other purpose which 


| that these bills will ultimately all pass; for, sir, | 


she, in the legitimate exercise of her constitutional |! 
functions, may deem wise, proper, and expedient. || 


The power given by the Constitution to regulate 
commerce'among the States would apply in this 
case, particularly to that part of it which proposes 
to appropriate lands to construct works of internal 
improvement, as forcibly and appropriately as to 


ity and these official illustrations, to show, in the | 
first place, that the power has been conceded when- || 
ever a question has arisen in the legislation of | 
| Congress, running back almost to the origin of the | 


Government. And secondly, regarding this chain 
of high legislative precedents, in which a large por- 


| tion of the members of the present Congress par- 


ticipated, and doubtless now concur, as authorit 
second onl 
not be passing strange should they decide to reject 
one or all of these enna involving precisely 
the same questions, thereby contravening and ne- 


by their votes to be constitutional. Unless, there- 
fore, there should be a discrepancy between the 
decision of this Congress and almost every other 


| in which the question has arisen, in view of these 
high precedents and solemn enactments, all of | 


which have been from time to time not only con- 


curred in by a large majority of those who com- | 
osed the Congress at which they were passed, | 
ut indorsed and ratified by nine tenths of the || 


American people, I am forced to the conclusion, 


there is no gentleman here that would hold that a | 
grant of land in 1847 to the soldiers of the Mexi- | 
| can war, that a grant of land in 1850 to the officers | 
| and soldiers of the late war and Indian wars, or | 
| that a grant of land to any of the objects or insti- | 


| tutions that [ have quoted in my argument, or to 
_the Mobile and Chicago railroad, were constitu- 


any object claimed under that grant in the Consti- | 


tution. But, sir, exclusive of this, the other ex- 


press grants of power enumerated are amply suffi- || 
cient to cover every phase of this whole question. || 


I have no thought, however, that the ability of Con- 
gress to legislate upomand dispose of the whole 
domain upon the abstract question of power under 
the Constitution, will be seriously questioned by 
any gentleman upon this floor. And if there be 
such, and the 


in opposing all legislation upon this subject, ex- 


tional at the time they were made, and that a grant | 


| of land now, in 1852, to any one or all of these 


bills, involving precisely and specifically the same 
principles, woud be unconstitutional. So far as 
the power is vested it applies equally to an inch 
or an ell. Having, I trust, maintained conclu- 


|| sively and satisfactorily the first ground assumed, 


that it is no violation of the Constitution to legis- 


‘late upon or to dispose of, either in part or in 


have been consistent and uniform | 


| 


whole, the lands belonging to the Government, as 


| Congress in their discretion may see proper, I 
{| 


traneous of that which looks directly to revenue, || proceed to the consideration of the second ground, 


their efforts and their opposition I can understand | 


and appreciate; for, sir, while I understand that 


| 
ti 
l] 


that itis Ap ee for Congress to legislate now, 
in view of the ultimate disposition of any portion, 


Bills have been passed by dif- | 


to the Constitution itself, would 1t | 
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expediency of an exercise of that power 
| pend upon many conditions and contir 


| vote for a proposition, and at another vote aga 
the views and actions of this || 
| Congress in regard to this whole system, as com- | 


_ [Feb, 18, 


Ho. or Reps, 

















of 
8 tO actual se. 


construction of works of internal improvement 
a national character, for homestead re 
tlers, and to educational purposes, 
This assumption involves many collateral jg 
equally pertinent to the proper and just Settle 
ment of this question; for, sir, I premise what | 
hold to be a sound axiom, both in logic and lew; 
lation, where the power is presumed to exist, the 


May de. 
WZencies, 
Alive as. 
One time 
Inst 
arge 
I there. 


direct and incidental, by which a legis! 
sembly or an individual legislator may at 


it, without rendering him obnoxious to the ¢hy 
of inconsistency, much less insincerity, 


| fore declare it to be my firm conviction, that j; is 
_ highly proper and expedient to make now, at this 


c | session of Congress, liberal appropriations of lay, 
in this contest, there ought to be no conflict of | 


to all of these objects; and while I acknowledos 


'| myself the unreserved and fearless advocate > 


| 


i 
{ 


| 


1} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








instrument differently, I admire the firmness and || or all, if necessary, of the public domain for the | 


|| each one of them, whether or fot I will vote fo, 


either one or all of them will depend mainly upon 
the conditions and contingencies indicated, [) 
short, it will depend upon the fact, as to whethe 
the House is likely to take such action upon the 


| subject as will dispense the benefits of the System 


as equally and as uniformly among all the States, 
new and old—among all the pee le of every por. 
tion of the country—East an est, North and 
South—as circumstances and localities will allow. 
For, upon this, in my judgment, depends the ex. 

ediency of the whole question. And should this 
be carried out in good faith, I contend that it js 
highly pepe and expedient to adopt the system 
now, and [ stand pledged to vote for it. If not, | 


hold that the legislation would be local and par- 
| tial, and therefore improper and inexpedient; and 


| I, as an honest and conscientious representative of 
certain humane and educational institutions in the || 


the people, could not pi ta it. 

The ground upon which the majority of the 
Committee on Public Lands decided the principle 
upon which tL have acted in recommending ap- 
propriations of land to certain objects of improve- 


| ment in the States in which the lands lie, is, that 
| by granting the right of way through the public 
| lands, and by granting alternate sections of the 


public lands for the construction of railroads toa 
distance not to exceed fifteen miles on either side, 
you so enhance the value of the remaining tec- 
tions by alternation, and the country contiguous 


|| thereto, as to advance it in price one hundred to two 
| hundred per cent., thereby, instead of impairing the 
‘resources of the Government, making an actual 


speculation for the Government. Now, sir, | wish 
the House to bear in mind, that the decision of 


\| the Committee on Public Lands sustains, in their 


broadest terms, two important questions in my 
plan as advocated in my argument—the constitu- 
tional question, and the question of expediency. 
For, sir, it cannot fail to strike the mind of every 
gentleman, whether he be the friend or the enemy 
of this bill, whether he be the friend or enemy of 
this whole scheme, with the fact, that if a standing 
committee of this House recognize the authority 
in the Constitution to go beyond the usual and or- 
dinary course of legislation in disposing: of the 
revenue of the Government, or diverting the means 
of revenue from its true course, so as to embrace 
collateral questions looking to ulterior objects, 1n- 
terests, and consequences, they have conceded the 
whole ground upon which I predicate my argu- 
ment. And if it be admissible by this indirect 
legislation, to put in jeopardy the constitutional 
powers and prerogatives of the Government by 
appropriating her property to a scheme of specu- 
lation dependent upon the laws of supply and de 
mand, and the various other contingencies to which 
it is incident—the power to dispose of the whole 
domain at pleasure is thereby recognized. And if 
it be constitutional to appropriate a portion of the 
lands in view of these ulterior objects and inter- 
ests, either to the Government, to the States, or (0 
the people, it certainly cannot be less so to appr 
priate the whole, upon a plain principle of arith- 
metical progression, to a much larger class of in- 
terests and much greater number of individuals 
equally meritorious. But, sir, it should be borne 
in mind, that it is not the mere fact of the loc 
tion of the road in a r= pad frontier 
country that directly arid of itself enhances * 
this enormous rate the price of land; but it's 
the inducement it offers to emigration, settlement, 
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wwement and cultivation, that enhances the |) unappropriated lands lying south and west of said | construction, And whatever may be my opinion 

— f land on the line of location. And it is || line, upon condition that $40,000 of the proceeds || as to the power of Congress to make appropria- 
value - that it opens up a safe, cheap, and speedy | shouid be applied to the establishment and sup- || Hons from the Treasury for objects of internal 
a ne to market, upon which the vast amount of |! port of a colloge at Jackson, and that the State || improvements of thisclass, I wish it to be distinet- 
ae lus productions of an agricultural commu- || should relinquish all claims and charges against || ly understood, that upon grounds of expediency, 
the eur? be transported at fair remunerating' profits, | the Government of the United States, as her agent, || | would not now, nor at any subsequent time, 
a enhances the value of lands in an oldsettled in perfecting the titles to the lands by her sold, and | under any ordinary circumstances, vote an appro- 
. id Jensely-populated portion of the country. — /in liquidating the claims specified in the acts pe priation of money from the Treasury to a system 
5 But, sir, 1 propose to notice some of the special || upon this subject prior to 1846; with the further | of mternal improvements by the General Govern- 
we used Cy those who are opposed to this } roviso, that this remaining pittance be held sub- || ment of this class, for the reason that it would be 
hill, and all others of a similarclass. It is charged |! ject to all the claims, incumbrances, and liabilities establishing a precedent which, in view of the 
that the General Government ceded to the State of | of North Carolina, as were the lands north and rapidly-increasing greatness and prosperity of this 
Tennessee all the public lands within: her limits, | east of said Congressional reservation line. Now, country, and the immeasurable expansion of her 
and therefore she should not come in for her equal || sir, what does all this show? F irst, that all the || internal resources and interests of every deserip- 
share in the distribution of these lands, in the || valuable lands that were vacant in I ennessee at || tion, would fasten a policy upon her which would 
event this or some other general system should be |! the date of the cession from North Carolina were || most certainly lead to very great abuses, which, 
adopted. Now, sir, there are certain general | taken up by military land warrants and other | in their ultimatum, might bankrupt the Treasury 
reasons, in answer to this objection, which apply claims, mostly in five and ten thousand acre sur- | and entail upon the country and the people an 
io Tennessee, in common with all the States in || veys; that Tennessee, nor the people, have ever | onerous and oppressive public debt, detrimental to 
which there are no public lands, which | may | received any valuable lands from the Government; their interest, disastrous to their prosperity, and 
advert to in the course of my argument, should | | and that, so far from the General Government which might, in the end, lead to the subversion of 
have time to do so, I shall, for the present, how- || having ceded to the State of Tennessee the public | their liberty. Appropriations to the improvement 
ever, review the history of the transaction between lands within her limits, by which the State and her |, of certain rivers and harbors that are most emphati- 
the General Government and the State of Tennes- | citizens were to be benefited, the General Gov- cally of a national and not of a local character, do 
see, in reference to the public lands included in the || ernment only constituted her an agent, with certain | not come under this class of improvements, and 
cession act from North Carolina to the State of || specified powers and authorities for the transac- || are not therefore obnoxious to the abuses and ob- 
Tennessee, in 1789. — || tion of the business and subserviency of the in- || jections of the other system, the power to make 
| have examined this branch of the subject with |, terests of the State of North Carolina and of the | which has been recognized, the policy practiced, 
much care, and I flatter myself that I understand | General Government. And after she had honestly | and the expediency tested and concurred in almost 
it correctly. The cession act defines the limits of |, and faithfully performed every duty and obligation || since the organization of the Government down 
the aforesaid territory, and then makes a formal || imposed upon her by the State of North Carolina | to the present time, without any serious danger 
cession of it, with various restrictions, conditions, || and the General Government, located all their mili- | of, or tendency to, the consequences apprehended 
and provisoes, which my time will not now admit || tary land warrants, extinguished all their Indian |, in the other system. I admit that this system is 
me either to read or recite literally. The substance || titles, liquidated all their various claims and lia- quite imperfect. Many interests and objects of 
of which is in brief to this purport: That all the || bilities of every character and description from | this class have from precedent and custom been 
territory should be held subject to the entry and | 1789 down to 1846, sold all their valuable lands | fostered by the Government for a series of years 
location of North Carolina military land warrants; || and disposed of the proceeds in the way in which | without compensating the Government for her 
that all existing legal claims whatsoever—Indian || she had been directed, whatis herreward? Why, outlays, and which ought to have been abandoned; 
reservations, preémption or occupant claims, &c.— || in 1846 the Congress of the United States, in the | while others, particularly the great waters of the 
were reserved to the State of North Carolina; and || plenitude of her power and exuberance of her gra- | West, including the Mississippi and Tennessee 
should there prove to be an insufficiency to ex- || tuity and magnanimity, says to the State of Ten- || rivers, as the most thoroughly national, and from 
tinguish all these claims, then, and in that case, || nessee, If you will pay to the Jackson College | the improvement of which the most extensive and 
the General Government was bound, by said act, 40,000, and release the Government from any lia- | diffusive benefits would accrue to the great States 
to make appropriation for the settlement and ex- ility or indebtedness on account of the important | through which they flow, as well as the surround- 
tinguishment of said claims. services you have rendered as our agent since 1789, | ing country incident and contiguous thereto, have 
In 1806, Congress passed what is known as the || we will cede to you the remaining pittance of our | been most shamefully and most disastrously neg- 
Congressional reservation act, by which the State | domain within the limits of your State, which is | lected. Appropriations to these objects are the 
of Tennessee ceded to the General Governmentall || so worthless that you could not sell it for us at || more innocent and harmless, for the reason that 
the lands lying south and west of a certain line, || twelve and one half cents per acre. Now, sir, experience has tested that, with the exception of 
including much the greater portion of the public || this is a true and unvarnished history of the legis- || these western rivers, which penetrate vast regions 
lands then remaining within her limits, and by |} lation of Congress upon the subject of the public | of country otherwise isolated and cat off from the 
which act Tennesseé received all the lands lying || lands in Tennessee, as shown by the various acts |, commerce of the world, that while the other sys- 
north and east of said Congressional reservation || passed upon this subject, the terms of which I | tem is advancing and expanding with an almost 
line, subject, however, to the same restrictions, || have quoted in my argument, which I have here |) incalculable rapidity—that on account of the over- 
liabilities, and conditions that were placed upon || before me, and which I would read if I had time | shadowing influence cast upon river and harbor 
them in the cession act from North Carolina, with | to do so. All the deductions I have made from | improvements, in consequence of these facts the 
the privilege of using a certain quantity for the erec- || these laws are legitimate. The facts I have stated || importance of this system is being diminished in 
tion of a college, and a certain quantity for county || are in strict accordance with the laws themselves, || a corresponding ratio. It is contended by a por- 
academies, based upon the same contingencies. | and my argument in support of the position is but | tion of the members of this, and was also by a 
In 1841, Congress passed another act upon the || the natural and almost inevitable consequence and | portion of the last Congress, that the proceeds of 
subject, by which the State of Tennessee was con- || result of this state of facts. I would, therefore, | the public lands having been pledged by an act of 
stituted the agent of the General Government to || ask any gentleman to say whether, after taking | Congress passed in 1847 for the payment of the 
dispose of the remaining unappropriated and un- || an impartial review of the facts, he does not see | interest on our bonds, that it is not competent for 
occupied lands within said State at a price not less || that the General Government, and not the State | Congress to divert them to any other purpose 
than twelve gd a half cents per acre, upon the || of Tennessee, has profited by this transaction, pending that indebtedness. A recurrence to the 
following conditions and limitations: First, that || which is one of the chief arguments against this | facts and arguments made in support of the two 
the State of Tennessee should satisfy all legal and |; bill. I will not, therefore, pursue this point fur- | first assumptions in my speech, would remove 
bona fide claims of North Carolina upon said lands, |, ther, but will conclude the argument on the sec- every technical evasion sought to be made of this 
by making provision by law that the holders of || ond leading assumption, by recapitulating that this _ bill, or of any one or all of the objects embraced in 
land warrants under the authority of the State |! whole scheme is expedient now, for three grand | this scheme by the interposition of this law; for 
of North Carolina might locate the same upon the | reasons: First, because, from the highest official || every fact and every argument to show the con- 
lands not previously located upon or claimed as || authority and data which is before us, it is shown || stitutional power to make, as well as the expe- 
occupant pomeynens within one year from the || that no considerable amount of revenue can be! diency of making these appropriations, apply 
ume that the State of Tennessee should make pro- | derived to the Government from the lands for the || with equal force in answer to this law. I do not 
vision for carrying this actinto effect. In the event || next sixteen years. Secondly, because there is, | consider, sir, nor do I suppose that any gentleman 
that all the aforesaid claims of North Carolina || as shown by the report of the Secretary of the || does, except for the sake of argument or evasion, 
should not be located or satisfied within one year | Treasury, a surplus of some ten or twelve mil- that because the Congress of the United States, in 
after the time that the Legislature of the State of || llions of dollars in the Treasury; therefore we are | the exercise of their legislative functions, should 
ennessee should pass laws necessary for thecarry- || not likely to need the revenue perhaps for many _ pass a Jaw this Congress for any particular or spe- 
ing into effect the act of 1841, then the act declares || years, if ever, even if it were derived te the ratio | cific purpose, and at the next Congress should pass 
that the State of Tennessee shall atany time within || in which it was collected before the passage of | a law either repealing in express terms the former 
two years thereafter pay such claims, whenever || any of these bounty land laws. And thirdly, be- | law, or by contravening or rendering inoperative 
presented, out of the proceeds of the sales of said | cause the indications are unmistakable, that in a | its provisions, that they have violated any express 
lands; and then, after ali these claims and liabili- || very few years all the most fertile and valuable or implied faith of the nation. Congress has the 
ues are discharyred and satisfied, itis made the duty || lands will have been frittered away by partial and | power to provide for the aa of these bonds 
of the State of Tennessee to pay over to the Gen- || lucal legislation. in any way she may think proper, either now or 

éral Government whatever may remain of the pro- | __ But, sir, before I leave this part of the sone, hereafter. 

ceeds of said lands in the month of January an- | I desire, in justice to myself, to define more clear- Suppose, for the sake of argument or illustra- 
nually. After all the lands north and east of this || ly my position in reference to the more minute || tion, that these lands should remain in the posses- 
Congressional reservation line were disposed of, in |, distinctions upon the subject of internal improve- || sion of the Government, and should not be sold, 
manner and under the various acts referred to,Con- || ments, without which my general views, as ex- | and the proceeds thereof gathered into the Treas- 
gress, in 1846, released the residue of the unsold and |j pressed in this argument, might be subject to mis- || ury until after all of these bonds, or all the inter- 
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est accruing thereon, 
one suppose that the Government would, on that 
account, withhold the payment of this interest or 
these bonds? Or take the converse of the su »po- 
sition, and grant that all the lands may have been 
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should fall due: does any | which [ expect to show, that instead of the one | 


|| conflicting with the other, they all conspire to es- 


sold, and the revenue collected before the first in- | 


stallment had fallen due after the passage of that 
inw: will it be contended that those proceeds would 
have been retained for that specific purpose, as 
those bonds, or the interest hers bhbeld annu- 
ally or periodically fall due; and that Congress, 
in that event, would not have power to appropri- 
ate this revenue to other and different objects at 
discretion? I apprehend not, sir. ‘Then, sir, it 
is perfectly clear that but one contingency could 
possibly arise upon the happening of which a 
diversion of these lands from the purposes con- 
templated in that act could be construed to involve 
any principle of fidelity or integrity of this Gov- 
ernment, expressed or implied; and thatis to sup- 
pose that we would lack the ability and integrity 
to meet these demands as they fall due, or to pro- 
vide the means of their payment—an event tanta- 
mount to bankruptcy, dissolution, and revolu- 
tion. 

The fourth and last ground taken in the premi- 
ses is, that it is practicable to legislate upon these 
hills and these questions, and that, so far from its 
being true that one branch of the system operates 
to the prejudice of another, or conflicts with 
nnother, that by the adoption of the whole, you 
institute a reciprocity of interest between the dif- 
ferent parts, by which the advantages of each are 
enhanced, rather than diminished. If it were true 
that all the public lands would be consumed by 
the carrying out in its fullést extent either one of 
those objects, I grant you that this assumption 
would be false in itself, and that an attempt to sus- 
tain it by rational and tenable argument would be 
an absurdity. But as I expect to show, from con- 
clusive and incontestable facts, based upon the 
official records of the ¢ untry, that this could not 


possibly happen in any reasonable or aro nie 


state of case, I flatter myself that I shall 
to sustain the position. 
Now, sir, what are these facts? Why, first, 
hat there are nine millions or upwards of quarter 
-ctions of land, belonging properly to the Gov- 
ernment, and that this bill asks for one million of 
acres to the State of Tennesgee, to be applied pro 
rala to the construction of the East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad and the East Tennessee and 
Georgia Railroad. There are thirty-one States in 
the Union; and, consequently, an equal amount to 
each for the construction of roads th 
amount to one hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
five hundred quarter sections—which is about one 
fiftieth of the whole—which would be consumed 


e able 


t 
£ 


1erein, would | 


by an equal distribution among all the States in | 


this ratio for internal improvements. 

Well, sir, what are the facts and statistics in 
regard to the homestead propesition? And, sir, 
upon this particular brant of this subject I shall 
merely repeat the facts in reference to it that have 
time and again been stated, so as to show with 
what complete appropriateness it harmonizes with 
the other propositions in my argument. It has been 
stated, and the facts justify the statement, that at the 
last presidential election there were about three mil- 
lions of votersinthe United States; and that ifit were 
true that every voter were to emigrate and occupy 
a quarter section of said land, that it would only 
consume one third part of the domain. But every- 
body knows that not more than one fourth of that 
number would oceupy the lands and cultivate them 
under the provisions of this system, which would 
be 2,250,000 quarter sections, leaving 7,750,000 
quarter sections, of which the 187,500 quarter 
sections specified in the appropriation to railroads 
in the ratio contained in the first item in the calcu- 
lation, is about one fortieth, which would leave 
7,562,000 quarter sectiéns of the 9,000,000 undis- 
posed, So that it is conclusive, that so far as quan- 


¢i' 


tity is concerned, the practicability is shown most 
clearly to exist, either upon the ratio as laid down 
in this argument, or upon an increased ratio as 
high as 5,000,000 of acres to the State, without 
reducing the domain below the requisite quantity 
for each of the other objects contemplated in the 
argument. . 

I come now, Sir, to notice some of the collateral 
issues that necessarily result from this system, by 


tablish a unity and harmony of interest, by which | 
_ the whole system will not only be rendered more | 
| practicable and efficient, but that the interest of each 


will be enhanced and improved by the existence 
of the other. It has been argued, both here and 
in the country, through the press and ‘otherwise, 
that the adoption of this system would check the 


sale and impair the value of bounty land warrants | 
| already issued, and daily being issued, under the 


act of September, 1850, to those who have rendered 
military service to the Government. Now, sir, | 
am as certain that the reverse of this would be 


true as I am that the sun rises in the east and sets | 


in the west; and that so far from this supposition 
being true, I think I shall be able to show, by fair 


and legitimate argument, and by the agricultural | 
and productive history of this and every other | 


country on the globe, that they will be enhanced 


in value, either in the hands of speculators, in the | 


hands of the soldier should he wish to oceupy it 


| himself, or in the event, which in a few instances 


would be true, that the warrants were purchased 
by individuals who wished to locate them not for 


| speculation but for cultivation. 
And, sir, I need not go beyond the experience | 


and practical knowledge of every gentleman upon 


this floor who is at all conversant with the agri- | 


cultural, mechanical, and productive interest of 
every description in the community in which he 


lives, to prove to this House and to the country, | 


that these arguments are conclusive in themselves. 
Why, sir, what is the first thing which renders 
real estate valuable in any country, whether the 


land be poor orrich? Every one will answer, Set- | 


tlement. What is the second consideration? The 


| universal response is, Cultivation, followed by 
such competition, by such distribution of labor, | 


such equalization between capital and labor, as will 
conform to the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand, aided by a well-regulated system of educa- 
tion and internal improvement, which, when com- 
bined, have never, in the history of the world, 
failed to render any country virtuous, prosperous, 
and wealthy; and without which, no country has 


ever arrived at a very eminent position in this par- | 
But, I am asked, how do you expect to | 


ticular. 
sell these warrants; and how do you expect spec- 


ulators to invest their capital in the lands which | 
you may appropriate to the different States for the || 


construction of railroads therein, if you pass the 
homestead bill, and allow every American citizen 
who is the head of a family, either male or fe- 
male, to settle upon, cultivate, and possess him- 
self, or herself, of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land? Why, sir, this is no enigma; the reason is 


as clear and as lucid as a sunbeam at noon-day; 
because, sir, every one knows that in nine cases in | 


every ten of those whoare to be the beneficiaries of 


. the homestead, you find an individual who could 


neither possess himself of the land under a sale 
from a speculator who has purchased the lands, 
nor from the Government. You are thereby con- 
verting that portion of your population that are 
inoperative, inefficient, and unproductive, into op- 
erative, efficient, productive laborers and pro- 


ducers, by which you open up the way, create a | 


demand, and generate an hundred additional in- 
ducements to the capitalist and speculator to buy 


land warrants, and the lands appropriated for the | 


construction of roads, in view of the certain and 


inevitable enhancement in the value of these lands, | 


in consequence of the settlement, cultivation, and 


improvement of the lands occupied by those who | 


have possessed themselves of the benign and re- 
generating influence of the homestead law. 1 know 
there is no member in this House, nor was there 


one in the last House of Representatives, who felt | 


or feels more deeply or more honestly interested 
in the passage and perfection of the act of Septem- 
ber, 1850, than myself. And no one more deeply 
regrets, [ am sure, than I do, that it was not more 
liberal and comprehensive in its provisions; and 
could I believe that the adoption of this system, or 
any part of it, would interfere in the slightest 
with this law—would diminish its benefits or im- 
pair its advantages the hundredth part of a cent, 


support. 
But I know that the contrary will be true. There 
is not a member upon this floor that has devoted 
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a single day or hour in the consideration of th 
| practical workings of this system, or who kno.” 
|, anything whatever of the natural or artifcia| han 
|| society, but knows that there is not a spot nn eal 
face of this great globe that would not be oc 

| an hundred, if not a thousand per cent., hemes 
! the lands surrounding it, or adjacent thereto. 
| brought into oa by the husbandman 
'| warrants issued under the act of 1850, haye 4. 
preference over all other claims in their lsentinn. 
‘| which, of itself secures them from anv loss a 
| the passage of the homestead builds up a soc 
and constitutes an interest that would no 
sure their speedy sale, but at greatly enhaj,.. 
prices. And 1 do verily believe, tha: nothi . 
|| would so certainly redound to the interest of «, 
| soldier, or so certainly insure the sale of his y,, 
rants or his lands when located, and that at {,j. 
remunerating prices as the homestead law. Nor 
there a speculator or a capitalist in the Unites 
States, who has moral courage sufficient to stimu. 
late him to the industry, energy, and activity, ye. 
|| cessary to entitle him to the appellation, who hac 
|| not sagacity enough to see this, and avail hiyseir 
|| of its advantages. It is urged by the enemies of 
this bill, that it is impossible to regulate and grad. 
uate the principle of appre riations to objects of 
improvement, most highly deserving in each State, 
and, therefore, lest some abuses of the syste 
should ensue, it is safest to withhold them alt. 
| gether. Well, sir, 1 confess that I discover y, 
difficulty whatever upon this point. The Coy, 
mittee on Public Lands, and the Congress of th¢ 
|, United States, must and can most unerringly judge 
of the nationality of improvements, upon the 
grounds already laid down in the argument, and 
they should, and doubtless would, adopt the pry. 
|| ciple of appropriating only to the main trunks of 
great national works, such as the projected road 
| through the States of Tennessee and Virginis, 
|| leaving the branches and arms diverging in differ- 
|| ent directions and localities, to be managed by th: 
| interests and influences that would superinduce 
| their construction. The adoption of this princi- 
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and 
a Society 
tonly j 
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'| is 


ple by the Committee on Public Lands, which 
would be concurred in by both Houses of Cop- 
gress, would guard safely and efficiently against 
extravagances and innovations upon the system. 
|; Another collateral issue is, that the old States are 
in danger of being depopulated by the practica 
operation of the homestead law. It does seem to 
|| me, sir, that this is a most unreasonable and ex: 
|, traordinary objection, when gentlemen reflect tha! 
{| no man who is able to possess himself of a hon: 
' in any of the old States, unless it perchance be one 
who desires or intends to emigrate from other con- 
siderations, would do so merely for the sake of 
one hundred and sixty acres of public lands; and 
it is as utterly impossible to prevent emigration, 
|| either with or without this law, as it is to reverse 
|, the universal and fundamental laws of nature by 
legislative enactment. 
And furthermore, the policy advocated by those 
| who urge this objection, it seems to me, would 1n- 
|| jure the old States more seriouslygipan the oper- 





' tion of the homestead proposition. They oppose 
|| the homestead because it, in the first piace, col- 
sumes a portion of the means from which revenue 
is to be obtained; and secondly, because its tend- 
| ency is to depopulate the old settled portions © 
the country. Now, sir, it is perfectly plain to my 
mind, that their argument produces the very rest" 
they are laboring to avoid, while my plan avoids 
the very difficulty they apprehend. My plan pro- 
poses to give a portion of the public lands to those 
of our citizens whom poverty and misfortune hav’ 
|, overtaken—a disaster to which we are all hable- 
and who, of course, are unable to purchase |anc, 
and are, therefore, unable to contribute anytluing 
to the revenue of the States in which they reside. 
While theirs proposes to sell the land to those of 
their citizens who are able to pay $1 25 per acre 
| for it, thereby withdrawing that part of your pop 
_ lation that have means, that are ere and tax 
payers, and retain that portion that are unprodue- 
tive and cannot contribute anything to the revenut 
‘of your State, merely for the purpose of adding @ 


| fraction to the numerical strength of your pop” 
it would not, under any circumstances, get my | 


lation. By my argument you lose a portion of 
| your population who have no means and are not 
|, tax payers. By yours you lose also a portion “ 
| your population who are tax payers, and with 
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om a considerable amount of capital, which they 
vest in lands. 
it is again asked, and asked as though it were | 


‘ion to purchase and carry out thissystem? Sir, if 


ee adopt this, or some similar system, and so reg- 


ed invigorative equilibrium that ought to exist | 
bet een the capital and labor of every country, and 
~athout which, in my opinion, no country can be | 
ald prosperous and happy, I guaranty that the* 
-pople Will be forthcoming to carry it out, and that 
5 very remote period; and from various consid- 
vations, 1, for one, sir, do not question the pro- 
ive capacity, both of the soil and population, 


eal 


of this country to carry out, in its fullest extent, || 


‘je scheme upon a plain principle of mathematical 
_jenceand scriptural admonition. Having, I trust, 
costained in their broadest sense each of the great 

sneiples involved in the scheme by fair and legiti- 
vote argument, I have to regret that my time will 

st allow me to designate and elaborate the practi- | 

| advantages that would peculiarly apply to at 


ast one fourth of the States in the Union, by the tH 


eedy construction of this great national thorough- 
fre. It has come to be quite fashionable among 
»liticians, particularly about the seat of Govern- 
ont, where there are a thousand schemes on foot 
1» draw an appropriation from the Treasury, to ac- 
nse a member of demagogisin, if he dares or pre- | 
cumes to make a speech, introduce a bill, oradvance | 
ay opinion calculated or designed to enhance the in- 
‘erests, or advance the happiness or prosperity of 
great mass of the American people. But if | 
the Liberality of legislators and the gratuities of | 
e Government are confined to those corpora. | 
ns that are luxuriating in the profits of jobs, 


1} 


‘ts, and speculations upon the Government, || 


he who votes for them and speaks for them is an 
orator, a statesman, and a patriot, and the Gov- | 
ernment, in their estimation, is a fit and appro- 
ateemblem of the Revolution, the Constitution, 
ind the Declaration of Independence. A very | 
strange sort of benevolence pervades the legisla- | 
tion of this country of late. It is a sort of benev- | 
lence, however, that I take to be the natural 
result of extravagance and luxury, that have 
wa inveterate by an unfortunate alienation || 
from the true interests of the people, and the ori- 
inal sources and fountains of power and position. 
It is erudite, chaste, and patriotic to intervene, to 
ok after the affairs of the whole world, husband 
the resources, defend the rights and institutions, || 
ind preserve the liberties of other countries. But 
t is indiscreet, unfashionable, and in extremely | 
ad taste to let fall the broad and sacred mantle of |, 


ence 





to me by way of admonition, when he first began 
to teach me the rudiments of practical economy in 


| the humbler spheres of life. It was to take care 
dificult to answer, where weare to get this popula- | 


of the cents, and the dollars would take care of 


| themselves. But it has become the point of the 
, age in the politics of this country to reverse the 
adjust its details as to produce that health- || 


rule. But so long as I have the honor of a seat 
upon this floor, whenever, in the regular course of 
legislation, a discrimination can be made between 
capital and labor—between what I regard as the | 
ordinary and extraordinary interests of the coun- 
try, L intend that my vote and my efforts, how- 
ever puerile, shall be on the side of economy and 


the common industrial interests of the country 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN S. PHELPS, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

On the bill “‘ granting to the State of Missouri the right of 
way and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the con 
struction of a Railroad from Saint Joseph to Hannibal, and 
roin St. Louis to the western line of said State.”’ 

Tuvurspay, February 12, 1852. 

The House having taken up the bill for eonsid- 
eration, the Speaker said the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Pretrs} was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PHELPS said: 

It was my intention, Mr. Speaker, to have pro- 
posed an amendment to the amendment submitted 
by my colleague, [Mr. Hatu,] but I suppose, in 
the present stage of the question, I am precluded 
from doing so. I will inquire of the Chair if an 
amendment can now be offered ? 

The SPEAKER. An amendment is in order, 
if pertinent. 

fr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will withdraw 
the motion for reference until the gentleman can 


| submit his ainendments, and then will renew my 


| 


motion. 

Mr. PHELPS. I then submit the following 
amendment, to come in at the end of that proposed 
by my colleague: 

‘For the support of common schools in said 
State.” 

Mr. JONES. 


Il renew my motion to committhe 


| bill and amendment, and that they be printed. 


Mr. PHELPS. I hope the bill which is now 
before the House may not be committed. I am 
convinced in my own mind that if it is referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, owing to the press of business and the 
urgent necessity for the consideration of important 


uonal gratitude, national protection, national | ap ropfiation bills that will hereafter come up, it 


sympathy, national benevolence and magnanimity, || 
a level with suffering humanity, poverty, and | 
isfortune In our own country. It is very scien- | 
tiie, it is very dignified, it is the very imbodi- |} 
ment of the characteristics of true greatness and | 
salesmanship, to follow the modern telegraphic | 
speed and electric velocity of political progression. | 


Put it is very degrading, ignominious, and in obe- 


cor 


wn to the commonplace domestic interests of 


uence to the doctrine of retrogression, to tome |; 


the great mass of the American population—the |. 


mers and mechanics of the country. And when, 
érchance, in the course of a long session of Con- 
eréss, a member has mustered moral courage suf- | 
“cient to enable him to resist the fearful and accu- 
mulating external and monopolizing pressure 
‘hat hangs like an incubus upon the political wis- | 
‘om and eclat of this progressive age, to ask that | 


poured out in torrents through certain favorite | 
‘aunels, should be scattered broadcast upon 
‘he land, so that its healthful, its invigorative, and | 
ecuperative influences may fall alike upon the just | 
nd the unjust, then gentlemen stand aghast, lest 
“me one should say “‘ He isa demagogue; he isa 
“magorue; he is talking about the farmers and 
*chanics—is it not strange that he should be sent 
‘re? But I suppose he represents an ignorant, be- 
‘izhted people; and although there are a hundred 
‘ousand of them, they and their interests are less 
‘orthy than one of us and our visionary scheme | 
_Speculation.”” It strikes me, sir, that legislation 
Jae years has been directed, in the main, to 
‘jects to which it was least deserving. I recol- 
“tan old adage that my father used to rehearse 


» 
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will never be reached. It may become necessary 


, at some time then to discharge the committee 
| from its consideration, and it will then be brought 


before the House for action. There is no dispo- 
sition on the part of those who advocate the pas- 
sage of this measure, or others of a similar de- 
scription, to stifle inquiry or discussion. At the 
commencement of this session, when a discussion 
took place upon the reference of the President’s 
message, my colleague took occasion to develop 
his views in relation to bills of this character, and 
the reasons why they should be adopted. I was 
in the hopes then that those who opposed these 
measures would have debated the public land sys- 


| tem generally, and that we should then have had 


} 


presented to us the various propositions which 
were intended to be submitted, in relation to the 


| disposal of the public domain, and the peculiar 
ie munificence of Government, while it is being || 


views of gentlemen. In this I was disappointed. 
[ say that a reference of this measure to the Com- 
mittee of the W hole on thestate ofthe Union, I con- 
sider equivalent to its defeat. Cannot we discuss 
this bill as well in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole? In the committee members are 


| not confined to the discusion of the question pend- 


ing, and [ think, therefore, in point of economy, 
so far as time is concerned, that it is best the 
measure should be discussed in the House. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee assails the 
proposition, and wishes to know how we can ad- 
vocate the disposal of the public land in the way 
proposed in this bill, when opposed to the appro- 


| priation of money for the construction of works of 


internal improvement by the Federal Government. | 
By the granting of lands to the character of works | 
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| donated to the State have been sold, that the agents 


| Maine are answered. 


| been entered—some of the tracts being 
| the prairies eight and even ten miles from the timber 
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indicated in this bill, the value of the Governmen? 
land contiguous is enhanced and its sale rapidly 
accelerated. Not only are individuals benefited 
by such grants, but the States also. The State in 
this case aids in the construction of works which 
improve the value of the land belonging to the 
United States. The Government of the United 
States is the proprietor of a large portion ef p: 
land through which this road passes. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. If that is the ground 
upon which the gentleman bases his claim, why 
it this bill provides that in case there is no pubis 
land of the Government within the range of six 
miles on each side of the road, other distant lands 
may be selected ? 

Mr. PHELPS. 


1 will answer the inquiry 
the rentleman. 


It provides that if the sect 


of the State shall have the right to select othe: 
lands in lieu of them within fifteen miles on each 
side of the road. 

The gentleman will please to recollect that 
Missouri we have neither turnpikes, plank-reads 
canals, nor railroads, and that the roads provided 
for in this bill are distant from each other. Having 
no other avenue, beyond the ordinary roads of the 
country, to a market, it is obvious that the build- 
ing of these roads is of great advantage, not ly 
to occupants of lands fitteen, but even thirty | 
forty miles distant from their several routes 
therefore correspondingly increases the v 
the lands thus accommodated. 

W hat are the other provisions of the bill favor 
nble to the United States? They are, in part, that 
upon the roads the mails shall be carried at prices 
to be named by Congress, and that munitions of 
war shall be transported free of cost. And, it 
should be recollected, that the supplies of the Army 
for Utah, New Mexico, the plains, and the front 
posts on the borders of the State of Missouri, are 
forwarded through that State, and that the exnen 
is enormous. Often boats, freighted with Govern- 
ment supplies for the Army and for the Indians, 
are lost on the Missouri river. Near #200,000 
worth were supposed to have been lost by the 
sinking of boats on that river, during the short 
war with Mexico. This, with the freight paid 
each year, made a heavy charge upon the Trea 
ury. 

] say, then, that there is ample remunerat } 
the Government of the United States, for the 
rjvilege given to the State of Missouri for 
ection of other lands within fifteen miles of 
road, should those along the line of the road hay 


— 


| been disposed of. 


I trust that the inquiries of my friend fro 
It is upon these principle: 
that we justify it. I will proceed now to revs 


that as the Government of the United States is the 


proprietor of the greater part of the public land 
through which these roads will pass, and that 
the construction of these roads will enhance th 
value of those lands, and accelerate their sale, that 


it is the duty of the General Government to mah 
the donation of lands proposed. 

I think lam justified in saying, thén, that t 
construction of these roads will accelerate the sale 
of lands upon the line. The friends of th 


measure have no doubt that its adoption wil 
greatly facilitate the settlement and sale of the 
public lands. ‘The mere hope that a road to mar 

ket will be built increases the sales of the land 

along its supposed route. In proof of this I am 
able to say, that within the last eighteen months « 
reconnoissance of the rpad leading from St. Louis to 
the western line of the State was made, and some 
two or three different lines were indicated. Even 
along those lines large bodies of land have since 
situated in 


The expectations of those purchasing the lands 
were, that the road would be constructed upon the 
line of that survey. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the receiver of public moneys of the Clin- 
ton land district, in my Congressional district. It 
is the district through which this survey was 
made. ‘The total receipts of that land office for the 
year 1849, for cash sales, were $36,270. In 1850 
the sales amounted to $59,425; and for three quar 

ters of the year 1851, the sales amounted to $101,000. 
These increased sales are to be entirely attributed 
to the fact, that it was expected the road would 


re 
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pass through that district. It is true that there | 
was a great sale of public lands to emigrants who |) 


The number of | 


came to that State to settle there. 
emigrants to that State is about the same each 


j 
} 


Grant of 


} 


year, and hence you cannot account for the accel- || 
erated sale of these lands except by the fact that | 


the persons purchasing these lands believed that 
they would be greatly enhanced in value by the 
construction of that road, and that the road was to 
be constructed upon the survey thus made. 


| year. 
| from Hanniba 


I say, | 
then, if gentlemen will take upon themselves the I] 
trouble to make a calculation of the present value | 
of lands, considering that we have public lands | 
which have been in market for twenty-five or | 


thirty years unsold in a certain district of country, 
they will find that the Government will be the 
gainer by giving away one half for the purpose of 
selling the other half in one, or two, or three years. 
It is a question which every man may calculate 
for himself, and 


| tance, and that a large amount of stock has been | 


| ered these works of improvement to be meritori- 
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of the Legislature of Missouri. Companies have 
been incorporated to construct them, and upwards 


| of one million and a half of dollars has already | 


been subscribed towards the construction of the 
road from St. Louis to the western line of the | 
State. Thirty-six miles of that road are alread 
under contract and will be completed during this 
A compere to construct the other road || 
to St. Joseph, was incorporated at 
the same session of the Legislature; the first was 
incorporated, and I am informed that the route of |, 
the road has been selected over the whole dis- | 


subscribed. 
In addition to this, the State has so far consid- 


|| ous, that the Legislature has authorized a loan of 


Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, (interposing.) | 


{ ask the Chair if the morning hour has not ex- 
pired ? 


The SPEAKER. It has. 


| the credit of the State to the company to con- 


| of the State, to the amount of two millions of dol- 


struct a road from St Louis to the western line 


| 


lars, and to the other company to the amount of 


| one million and a half. 1 think, therefore, no per- |! 


Mr. STANTON moved to proceed to the busi- || 


ness upon the Speaker’s table; which motion was 
agreed to. 


Wepwnespay, February 18, 1852. 
The bill being again under consideration— 


{} 
|| proprietor of the lands through which these roads || 


| 


Mr. PHELPS said: When this subject was | 


last before us for consideration, | was asking the 
House that this bill should not be committed to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. I was asking the consideration of this 


| may be necessar 
| these roads, and that they shall donate to the State | 


_ the public lands alon 


measure in the House, and was endeavoring to | 


show that the discussion of the bill would, in that 
case, be legitimately confined to the subject-mat- 
ter, whereas, if it should be the pleasure of the 
House to refer the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, it would be ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it would ever be taken 
up ak considered, and that if considered at all, 
the discussion that would then take place would 
have the wide and extended range that discussions 
usually take in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

There may, perhaps, be some gentlemen here 


} 


i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


who think that the rules of the House would | 


bring us at some time to the consideration of this 
bill, if committed to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. I wish, therefore, to 


; ; ; re 
advert to one instance which occurred in the Thir- |! 


tieth Congress. A gentleman then, but not now, 
a member of this House, and at present a mem- 
ber of the other branch of Congress, having in 


| 


| course of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| tal receipts of the Clinton office for the year 1849 


; 


| increased sale within that land district was in con- 


| son can say that these roads have not been com- |, 
i| 


j 


menced with a bona fide intention to construct 
them; they will be constructed in the course of |, 
some three or four years. {| 


° ° | 
We ask the General Government, which is the || 


are to pass, to grant us the right of way through || 
the public lands over which these roads will pass, | 
that they shall permit us to take such materials as || 


to aid in the construction of |) 


for the benefit of these roads alternate sections of | 

g the routes. 

I endeavored to show the other day that this | 

policy would expedite the sale of the | 
s, and | referred to the amount of | 


tt 


| 
| 


public lan 
money received at one of the land offices within 
the Congressional district which I have the honor 
to represent upon this floor during three quarters 
of the last year. I showed from the returns made 
by the receiver of public moneys, that more 
money had been received during three quarters of || 
the last year than had been received for the two 
previous years. Those returns show that the to- 





| 


were $36,272; for the year 1850 they were $59,425; 
and for three quarters of the year 1851 the 


were 
$101,000. | 


It is reasonable to suppose that the 


| that although the lands of 


| the amount of the unsold lands falls 


' closed under that act. 
upon the banks of the rivers and 


| the best lands of the United States in \ 
have been sold, and that second-rate Jan 


|| considerable quantities, thus culled, at 
| price at which the best lands have been 


| the 


- [Feb. 1g 
aa Sen 


Ho. or R 


— 
Missouri hay . 
market since 1803—a period of forty-hine ~— in 
and that we have a population of 700 Pa 
that, too, chiefly en in agriculture, hot : and 
gle land office has yet been closed under that 
which annexes one land district to another, he 


below 100 000 
Office has been 
lands Situated 


ee eth ti creeks on the 
orders of the prairies, and near to the Cities, yj. 


lages, and county seats, (and we have more than 
one hundred counties,) have been taken up Ik 
must be evident, therefore, that the great macs ,: 


Not even the St. Louis land 
The best 


acres? 


of 
fissoun, 
ds Only, 
e in any 
the some 


; . 2 sold, and 
that without offering any inducement, will be jx 


possible—at least for many years. Time woy\j 
undoubtedly accomplish the aan act. But the 
act would be ungracious, and the time distant anj 


in general terms, remain. To sell thes 


| uncertain, 


But gentlemen ask, will these lands be pur. 
chased at the price of $2 50 per acre? will persons 
be willing to go and purchase them at that price 
and may you not hereafter come to the Congress 
of the United States and ask that the price of those 


| lands be reduced to $1 25 per acre? Well, [ cay. 


not tell what may happen im the future, but | shai) 
never ask for a reduction of the price of thos 
lands; and I believe that when the lines of these 
roads are definitely fixed, all the lands along the 
roads that are susceptible of cultivation, will be 
taken up at the increased price of $2 50 an acre 
within two or three years. 
Second-rate land on the line of these roads, afer 
rice of their wheat and corn and other producis 
shall have been at least doubled, in consequence 
of the construction of these roads, will sell much 
sooner and more readily than the first-rate lands 
now sell—will be worth more than the first-rate 
lands are now worth. The value of the lands will 
be enhanced in the same ratio as the net income 
from the cultivated lands will be increased. Be. 
fore the Erie canal was dug, I suppose the lands 


in the valley of the Genesee were not desirable at 


the price at which the Government now holds its 
lands, and hence they remained unsettled. They 


| sequence of the reconnoisances or surveys that had 
been made by the engineers sent there by the rail- 
road companies for the purpose of obtaining in- 
| formation by which correctly to determine the line 

of the roads. The greater portion of those en- 





| are, probably, now worth from $50 to $100 per 
| acre, according to their location and improvement. 

That canal effected this mighty change; and like 
| causes will produce like effects. Landholders, if 
| they desire to cash their lands, must make then 
accessible; they mustaid in opening the avenues to 


charge the French spoliation bill, as the member | 


of the Committee on Foreign Relations, had made 
a favorable report on that bill, and it stood upon 
the Calendar in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union number one or two. Repeated 


|| them, but which no one had been willing to take, 


tries were made upon lands which had been fifteen 
years in market, seeking for purchasers to take 


|| at the minimum price of the Government, because 


attempts were made during the first session of the | 


Ehirtieth Congress to obtain a consideration of 
that bill in the committee, and before that session 
closed, an amendment to the rules of the House 
was adopted, by which it was provided that when 
the House went into committee, the bills should 


be taken up in the order in which they stood on | 


the Calendar, with the exception of the 
cen bills. 
t 


And it 1s a remarkable fact, 
that a 


eneral |) ' g 
i || of lands to the States of Ohio, Alabama, and In- || 
hough the French spoliation bill stood at | 


the head of the Calendar in committee, and al- | 
though that rule was in force, the bill never could |! 


be got up or considered during that Congress. I 
ask gentlemen, then, who are friendly to bills of 
this descri 


ion, whether they can expect this bill | 


they were so distant from the river, and because || 
some of them were on the prairies ten or twelve || 
miles from timber. But now purchasers are will- | 
ing to take them, in the expectation that some || 


| work of internal improvement will pass through || 
| that section of country, by which a market shall || 


| be brought to their door. | 


| price of the remaining alternate sections. 


We ask from the General Government not what || 
that Government has hitherto done, on the grants || 
diana, in 1828. Alternate sections of the public 
lands upon the line of certain improvements were 
then granted to those States without increasing the 
Now, 


| we are willing that the price of the reserved lands 


to be considered if it is referred, at this period of | 


the session, to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union? 
be equivalent to a defeat of the measure. 

But, sir, to come now to the bill under consid- 
eration. Lam not disposed, as a member of this 
House, to favor those schemes which are wild 
and visionary, but I am willing to vote for a law 
which should donate to the States alternate sec- 
trons of the public lands to aid in the construction 
of railroads, where I am satisfied that those roads 
will be constructed, and where States or individ- 
uals have embarked their means in the cunstruc- 
tion of them. 


| 


Such a reference would || by act of Congress. 


| 


' 


} 


| 


| money, and receive it sooner, from the sale of these 
\| lands in the mapner proposed in this bill, than it 


shall be doubled. The Government can never ex- 
pect to realize more than a dollar and a quarter per 
acre upon those lands unless the price is increased 
We are willing, if the Gen- 


|| eral Government will give to the State of Missouri 


one half of the eaperenes lands within six 
miles along the line of these roads, that the price 
of the other half shall be raised to two dollars and 
a half per acre, so that the Treasury of the United 
States shall suffer no loss by thedonation. Is this 
a donation at which gentlemen are to be alarmed ? 
Is this to be denounced as land stealing, when the 
Treasury of the United States will receive more 


The roads mentioned in this bill, are roads |! could do under the present system. 
which are to be undertaken under the authority ii 


And will gentlemen recall to their minds the fact, || 


market. . ery 
To suppose that all the lands in the interior of 


| Missouri can be soon sold for $1 25 per acre, s0 


long as the farmer is compelled to wagon his crop 
to a market eighty to two hundred miles distant, 
is to suppose an absurdity. To sell those lands 
at present prices, Government or individuals must 
open channels to market. Shall the Government 
refuse to do anything? Must the first settlers do 
all? Will Government, like a miser, hold fast 
to its lands twenty, thirty, or fifty years, free 
from the taxes paid by all other land owners, and 
then meanly sell the values imparted to them by 
the labor, the capital, and the enterprise of iis 
[ness settlers and citizens? Surely this would 

e enacting the part of the heartless speculator. 

The Government owns land which has been 18 


| market for forty years, and yet has met with no 


purchaser. So there will be refuse lands lying 
upon the line of these roads which cannot be sold 
at any price. It will bea benefit to the Gover 


| ment of the United States actually to give these 


tracts of land, unfit for cultivation, to the Stat 
to dispose of them, and for the Government © 
cease to become the proprietor of them. It wi! 
be for the interest of those persons who desire 
to purchase lands in the State, to purchase them 
in the vicinity of these roads at the increased prict. 


| These roads will probably be located from fifty 


eighty miles distant from any navigable walt 
course in the State. I do not, of course, allude 
the termini, because one terminates upon the 
Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, and the other 
commences on the Mississippi river, and runs 
westward through the State; but afier you hav 
passed some twenty-five miles from these rivers, 
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‘i roads ran through a portion of country where 
an ile have no other means of taking their 
oe to market except by the tedious process 
r -avoning to the river, where they can dispose 
oe “Within the district in which I reside, many 
er yeople are living from eighty to one hun- 
yd ie distant from any navigable stream, and 
a price of produce in these regions is from thirty 
to thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel for 
yyeat, and from ten to fifteen cents for corn. 
Melts if they had the means of passing directly 
through from their section of country, by railroad, 
to market, it would, of course, furnish a greater 
inducement to purchase these lands,and the greater 
ortion of them would be taken immediately. The 
“ost of cultivating a tract of land is the same, 
whether it be near or remote from market. But 
the amount of the income to be derived from that 
tract depends upon the cost of production, and the 
rice which shall be obtained for the produce in 
market. Now, the construction of these railroads 


wil] at least double the price of their wheat and | 
corn which may be raised in that part of the coun- | 


try, and every citizen will be willing to give $2 50 
er acre, or even po per acre, for lands situated 
upon the line of a railroad, rather than pay $1 25 
per acre NOW, ( 
operation. The difference in the price of eighty 


acres of wheat in one year would more than pay | 


for the eighty acres at $2 50 per acre. 

This system hag been denounced by some gen- 
tlemen as embarking in a system of internal im- 
provement by the General Government, and it has 
been considered by some as anti-democratic for 
that reason. Now, I do not consider it as embark- 


the part of the General Government at all. I say 


that it is for the interest of the Government to | 


make this grant, because by so doing you will in- 
crease the value of the alternate sections of land 
remaining in the possession of the Government 
more than twofold, in consequence of the con- 
struction of this road; and it is the duty of the 
Government, as the proprieter of the domain over 


which thts road passes, to bear its share of the ex- | 


yense which enhances the value of the public 
ands. And such must have been the opinion en- 
tertained by those gentlemen who have favored 
measures of this kind. I need only to advert to 
the names of some gentlemen in 1828, when a 
proposition of this kind, to aid the State of Ohio 
in extending the Miami canal from Dayton to 
Lake Erie I’find upon its engrossment, before its 
final passage, the names of C. C. Cambreleng, of 
New York, R. J. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, Ed- 
ward Livingston, of Louisiana, Chittenden Lyon, 
of Kentucky, and George McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, recorded in its favor. Again, upon 
another bill granting a quantity of land to aid in 
the construction of canals authorized by the State 
of Ohio, I find the names of John S. Barbour, 
of Virginia, John Bell, of Tennessee, (who was 
at that time acting with the Democratic party,) C. 
C.Cambreleng, of New York, Chittenden yon, 
of Kentucky, George McDuffie, of South Caro- 
lina, James K. Polk, of Tennessee, and George 
Wolf, of Pennsylvania. It is a remarkable fact, 
that at that period of time every vote given by the 
delegation from the State of Tennessee was in fa- 


vor of propesitions of this kind, and I believe also || 


the delegation from the State of Kentucky were 
in favor of similar measures. 

In favor of the bill granting to the State of Ala- 
abama certain lands for the purpose of improving 
the navigation of the Tennessee, Coosa, Cahaw- 
ba, and Black Warrior rivers, I find the names of 
Cambreleng, Livingston, 
Charles A. Wickliff, and Wolf. 

Now, we ask, and it is all we ask, that you 
shall place the State of Missouri upon the footing 
upon which you have placed the other States. 
Why, for the last ten days we have been listen- 
ing to the arguments of gentlemen on the bill to 
regulate the mileage of tie Delegate from Oregon, 


that bill demanded that you should make no un- 
Just and odious distinction against any gentleman 


who was entitled to a seat upon the floor of this | 


House. And that question was decided upon the 
question of equality. Now I ask that the same 


tule of equality shall be applied to every other 
néw State. 


for they would make money by the | 


Grant of Land to Missouri—Mr. 
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1 hold in my hand a statement of the grants 
of land made to aid in the construction of roads 
and canals in certaifi of the land States. The State 
of Ohio has received 1,181,134 acres of land, to 
aid in the construction of roads and canals in that 
State; Indiana, for the same purpose, 1,609,861 
acres; Wisconsin, for canals and improvements 
of rivers, 498,036; lowa, 325,078 for the im- 
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provement of rivers; Illinois, for the construction | 


of a canal from the Illinois river to Lake Michi 


| gan, 290,915 acres; Alabama, under the grant be- 


fore referred to, 400,000 acres; and the States of [lli- 
nois, Mississippi, and Alabama, to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad from Chicago te Mobile, a 


| large quantity of land—to the first named State 
| about 2,000,000 ofacres. 


The amount to the other 
States | cannot now declare. 


Again, we were the proprietors of lands in the 
State of Tennessee, of which we granted in 1806, 
at one time alone, 200,000 acres, to aid in the en- 
dowment of two colleges within the limits of that 
State, and also other lands, to aid in the establish- 
ment of academies inthat State. And since | have 
been a member of this House, we have granted 
to the State of Tennessee the refuse lands lying 


| within the limits of that State, and belonging to 


the Government of the United States. 

So, then, we find that grants of land have been 
made to aid in the construction of roads and 
canals, and to aid in the construction of railroads 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, while none have been granted 


to the States of Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, | 


Louisiana, and Florida, for that purpose. Now 


|| are you willing to make this unjust discrimination 
ing in any system of internal improvement upon | 


against those States? Here, then, are five States 


| against which you have made an unjust and in- 


vidious discrimination. Ido net include in the es- 
timate the grants which were made to the land 


States in the year 184], nor of the grant of swamp | 


lands. The act granting swamp lands applied alike 
to all the land States. Ohio and Indiana and all 
the other land States received the same benefits 
that were conferred upon Missouri. But that only 
granted inundated and unsaleable lands to the 


States in which they were situated—lands which | 
| could not be sold, unless money was expended to 
| reclaim them. 


But again: Missouri has a right to complain for 
another cause. In virtue of the compact by which 


she was admitted into the Union, you required | 


that the lands of the Government of the Ununed 
States should not be taxed. You also demanded, 
as a condition prior to her admission into the 


| Union, that the lands which the Government might 
| sell, should remain exempt from taxation for the 


space of fiye years from and after the sale. You 
also demanded from that State, against her protest, 


| the construction of a road in distant States leading 
| to that State, but in relation to which, by a subse- 


| 


—_ act of Congress, the terminus was fixed at 
efferson City. lL allude to the proceeds of the sales 


of the public lands appropriated to aid in the con- | 


struction of the Cumberland or National Road. 
The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have re- 


ceived benefits derived from the appropriation, but , 


Missouri has received no benefit, from the fact that 


the road is not constructed to that State. [tis only || 
constructed through the State of Ohio, and within 


the State of Indiana, and partially in the State of 
Illinois, and there has been a clear and evident in- 


tention on the part of the Congress of the United || 
a of that road | 


States not to carry the 
further. The portion of the road lying within the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 


Indiana, and Illinois, has been given to the States | 
| in which it is situated; and they now, within their 
respective limits, exercise an exclusive control Over | 


that National Road. But I find, on looking to 


|| the expenditures of the General Government to 


aid in the construction of that road, that there has 


| been expended within the limits of eg oes 
which we have just passed. The advocates of | 


Pennsylvania, and Virginia, $1,901,041. In the 
State of Ohio the sum of $2,081,008 has been 
expended; within the limits of Indiana, $1,135,000; 
and within the limits of the State of Illinois, the 


| sum of $746,000. But not one dollar for this pur- 


— has been expended within the State which I 


ave the honor, in part, to represent upon this 


| that two per cent. arising fromthe sales and pro- | 
| ceeds of the public lands should be applied to aid in 





Ho. or R EPs. 


the Government of the United States has aban- 
doned the further prosecution of the road. I there- 
fore say that the State of Missouri has a just 
claim upon the United States for land to aid them 
in the construction of the railroads which are des- 
ignated in this bill, because it is but right that you 
should mete to that State the same measure of 
justice which you have extended to the other 
States—or a majority of them—in which the pub- 
he lands are situated. We say that you have 
violated the compact made with the State of Mis- 
souri at the time she was admitted into the Union. 
by the abandonment of the prosecution of the 
Cumberland Road; and you have pot paid that 
State the amount of some $300,000 arising from 
the two per cent. paid upon the sales of the public 
lands reserved for the construction of that read to 
the capital of the State of Missouri. 

But there is another point to which [ wil! ad- 
vert. You have provided that the public land 
within the land States shall be exempt from tax- 
ation, and in the State of Missouri shall be free 
from taxation for five years after the sale. Now, 
why should they be exempt from taxation except 
it was by the hard terms of the compact which 
you have imposed upon the new States at the time 
they came here asking for admission into the 
Union? You can give no reason for it. Why 
should the Government not bear its share in the 
expense of the improvement of the country? 
Why should it not contribute to the construction 
of roads and bridges to which the people are sub- 
jected who buy the lands of the Government of 
the United States? The question of the amount 
of taxation upon the public lands has attracted the 
attention of gentlemen in another quarter—in an- 
other branch of the Government. 1} should not 

| have adverted to this matter except for an attempt 

to show that those who demant ** justice to the 
new States,’’ have been mistaken in their esti- 
mates, and that the result indicated by their fig- 
ures is fanciful and poetical. 1 now wish to show 
what the State of Missouri would have received 
had she been permitted to tax the lands of the 
Government of the United States, valuing those 
lands at the minimum price which the Govern- 
ment has fixed upon those lands, at the price 
which we by law declare they are worth. 

Within the limits of the State of Missouri 

| there were forty-three millions of acres of land. 
The value of that land, at $1 25 per acre—for 
the Government of the United States sells all 
| its lands at the same price, and declares, prac- 
tically, that the most inferior lands are worth as 
much per acre as the best lands that ean be found 
in the western country—lI say, the value of that 
land, at the price the Government of the United 
States has placed upon it, would be $53,750,000. 
I will now put the tax upon that land at the rate 
at which all property within the limits of the State 
of Missouri is taxed. I take the maximum of 
the taxes. We have our State and our county 
taxes, as well as our road, and some other taxes 
imposed in some counties in the State, to which 
latter | make no reference in my computation. 1 
merely advert to the State taxes and the ordinary 
county taxes. The value of these lands, as I be- 
fore stated, estimated at the Government price, is 
| $53,750,000. The State tax of Missouri is aa- 
sessed at the rate of one fifth of one per centum 
on its value, which would, ictigaend upon the 
| value of those lands, amount to $107,500. The 
maximum of the county taxes of our State is two 
fifths of one per cent., which, computed upen the 
same sum, amounts to $215,000. The total taxes, 
| then, State and county, upon that land, for one 
| year, would be $322,500. The State of Missouri 
fod been in the Union thirty-two years. If, then, 
we multiply this yearly tax by the number of 
years Missouri has been a State, we shall have the 
sum of $10,320,000. Tothatsum would the taxes 
upon the public lands in the State of Missouri 
amount, by assessing them at the minimum price 
at which the Government values them, for the last 
thirty-two years. Those lands are exempt from 
State and lecal taxation by an act of the Congress 
of the United States providing for the admission 
of Missouriintothe Union. But 1 admit that this 
computation is but an approximation to the true 
result. I have not deducted from the total num- 
\, ber of acres of land within the limits of that State, 


floor, to aid in the construction of that road; and | the amount of land which has been disposed of 
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Grant of Lands to Missauri—Mr. Ficklin. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it has been urged—and I 


by the General Government. I have, however, a 


computation of that kind to present. From the | have heard the objection made by some gentle- 


returns of the Commissioner of the General Land men here—that we will proteed with tha con- 
Office, it appears that there are something like | struction of that road, and after a while the con- | 
27,000,000 acres of public land unsold within the | Struction may be abandoned, and perhaps the | 
limits of the State of Missouri, the valueof which, | lands set apart for that purpose may pass into 
at the minimum price, would be $33,750,000. the hands of speculators, and thereby the funds 
The annual State tax upon that sum would amount | arising from the sale of these lands be diverted 
to $67,500, und the annual county tax $135,000, from the purpose for which they were originally 
making a total of State and county taxes of || designed. There has been a special provision 
$202,500. Increase this sum by the number of incorporated into this bill, designed to guard 
times the State of Missouri has been years in the against such a result. I say such an inference | 
Union—tirty-two years—and it would amount to | is unwarranted. Such a result cannot take place, | 
$6,480,000, being the tax upon the public land because there is a provision, incorporated in the 
which the Government now owns in that State. bill under consideration, that no portion of the 

Again: there is another matter to be taken into || lands granted by it shall be sold by the State, 
consideration in the estimates of the land taxes. | until twenty miles of the road shall have been 
The State being prohibited by an act of Congress constructed. ‘Then one hundred and twenty sec- | 


from imposing taxes upon public lands sold by the tions of the land may be sold, and the proceeds || 


Government for the period of five years thereafter, | arising therefrom applied to the construction of | 
the improvements which may be placed upon them | the road, and not until then. And so it is with | 
during that period are also exempt from taxation. | every subsequent twenty miles of the road that | 
Let those lands be enhanced everso much in value, | may be finished, one hundred and twenty sec- 
and become by cultivation ever so valuable, let the | tons of the land may be disposed of, and the pro- 
best structures and most costly edifices be erected | ceeds thereof applied as before. 

upon them, still such land and such edifices upon The lands must, by the provisions of the bill, 
them are exempt from the payment of State and | be selected within a short period of time after the 
county taxes for the period of five years after the line of the roads shall have been definitely fixed. 
Government has parted with its title. Something After the lands have been selected, they will be the 
like thirteen millions of acres of public lands have | property of the State, but the State cannot dispose 
been disposed of by the Government of the Uni- || of them, or any wees of them, until twenty 
ted States within the State of Missouri during the || miles of the road s 

last thirty-two years. If youcomputethe amount | then only one hundred and twenty sections can be 
of the taxes upon that number of acres in the same |, Sold, and so on, for every twenty miles of road 
manner as I have made the computation on the | finished. 

public lands now remaining unsold, but for a pe- There is another provision of the bill by which | 


riod of only sixteen years, one half the time that the Government of the United States will be the | 


Missouri has been a State, which I consider to be gainer. The annual expenditure of the Govern- 


a fair average—but at any rate if it is not the error | ment of the United States for the transportation of |; 
is against the interest of the State of Missouri—it troops and munitions of war, from the city of St. 
would amount to the sum of $1,920,000, which, Louis to the western frontier, for the purpose of |! 
added to the amount of taxes as I have estimated | Maintaining a garrison upon that frontier, and |; 


upon the unsold lands, viz: $6,480,000, and we | for the purpose of keeping up the military posts | 


have the sum of $8,400,000 as the total amount of | established in New Mexico and Utah, and upon |: 


taxes which would have accrued to the State of | the Oregon and California routes, amounts, prob- 
Missouri upon the public lands up to this time. ably, to the sum of from $60,000 to $30,000. 


I said that sixteen years was a fair average of time || When these roads shall be constructed, those | 
upon which to compute the taxes on the lands |, troops and munitions of war, according to the |) 
heretofore disposed of If it is not, the error is || terms of this bill, are to be transported upon || 


usrainst the interest of Missouri, for the increased | them, free of any charge or tol!. The sum of | 


sales took place, principally, from the year 1836 $75,000, now supposed to be paid by the Gov- | 


up to 1841. From the year 1841 to 1849 there was || ernment for that purpose, would be the interest 
very little land sold. 

I repeat, the total taxes accruing to the State of land which you propose to give to the State of 
Missouri, from the period of her admission into , Missouri to aid m the construction of that road? 


$8,400,000. And, in arriving at that result, [have the city of St. Louis to the western line of» the 
not taken into consideration, nor allowed, the in- | State, and about half a million of acres to aid in 
terest which would accure upon those taxes from the construction of the road leading from Hannibal | 
vear to year. Nor havel taken into considera- to St. Joseph. The value of this land, computed | 
tion any special taxes, authorized by the laws of | at the minimam price of the Government—§l 25 
Missouri, to be imposed. I have not taken into ee meee, something like $1,875,000. 
consideration the taxes by which the roads of the hen the amount of transportation—if it should 
State are constructed through and over the public | contunue to be as great as at present, and as great | 
lands. ‘These matters have been thrown entirely || 48 It has been for three or four years past—which | 
out of consideration, and I have merely taken into , Will be saved to the Government byt e construc- | 
the calculation the taxes which are imposed by tion of these roads, will be the interest of only | 
the State and county, and which, by their ordi- | avout the value of the lands thus to be given to the 
nary expenditures are repayed. ; State. 

What is true of Missouri in this particular is I have shown that the Government of: the | 
equally true of every other land State, except that | United States is not the loser, by giving these lands | 
you have of late years remitted and paid to the | to the State of Missouri, because you double the 


new States, as they have been admitted into the | prices of the remaining alternate sections, and yet | 


Union, five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales you have this other advantage secured to the Gov- | 


of the public lands accruing in those States re- | ernment of the United States; and it is an advan- || 


spectively. You also now pay to the States of tage which, I fear, will do much to depreciate the | 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Ar-.), value of the grant which it is proposed to give to || 
PI ’ Y I : 


kansas, Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the | that State. 
amount of five per cent. upon the proceeds of the You have also another restriction in favor of the | 
public lands disposed of within the limits of those General Government. I allude to the provision 

States respectively. You have refused that tothe imbodied in the bill, by which the right is re- | 


States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. | served to the Congress of the United States to fix | 


And perhaps there was justice in refusing it to the | the compensation which shall be paid for trans- 
State of Ohio, becnuse this five per cent. was to porting the mail upon these railroads. We have | 
aid in the construction of the Cumberland road, | had difficulties already with some roads situated | 
and more than $2,000,000 have been expended _ in the States bordering upon the Atlantic coast, in 

within the limits of that State for that purpose; | fixing the amount of compensation to be paid | 
and besides, grants of land exceeding one million | them for such services. In some instances that 
of acres have been made, to aid in the construc- | compensation amounts -to three hundred dollars 
tion of canals and roads within the limits of that |) per mile. The Postmaster General, in the last 
State. | five or six years, has had repeated difficulties with 


| 
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|, compensation which shall! be paid 


1all have been constructed, and || 


upon $1,250,000. And what is the value of the || 


(Feb, 19. 


—— 


SE 


Ho. or Rers, 


| these railroad companies in adjusting the cor : 


| sation for which they were to transport the mail 
8 


| over their roads. By this bill you hav 
| control of this matter by sravidine aan the 
| gress of the United States have a right to fx az 


0 for such Ser. 
| vices upon these roads, 


| I know it is sometimes asked, if these 
| land are made to the land States to aid in the 
struction of roads, what shall be done with a, 
Eastern States, and those lying upon the Atla ‘ 
tic? If you are going upon the doctrine of ¢ rl 
lents, and say that the expenditures of this Gor. 
, ernment shall be apportioned to every ortion of 
the Union alike, | will say that I am rea eorene 
| into that computation, and I can demonstrate, 
from the expenditures of the Government of the 
United States, that a vast amount of that eel 
| expenditure was made upon the Atlantic cogy. 
and not in the West. Iam not finding fay); in 
this matter; but gentlemen come up and say that iy 
we aid you in the construction of these roads, you 
must give us a share of the public lands, and (is. 
tribute and divide them up. J do not wish to op 
into an apportionment of the expenditures of the 
Government, and say that an expenditure shall jy 
| made in each State in proportion to its represents. 
tion. It is unfair. Wherever expenditures are 
| necessary to be made, let them be made, whether 
| upon the eastern and Atlantic coast, or upon the 
, western frontier of our country. It is immateria| 
to me where they are made. Let me know tha: 
the expenditures are necessary, and I am ready to 
vote an appropriation for them, whether they are 
for the State [ represent, or any other. 


ETANtS of 


GRANT OF LAND TO MISSOURI. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. B. FICKLIN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
lx tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, February 19, 1852. 

The House having under consideration “A }i) 
proposing to grant alternate sections of land 
the State of Missouri, for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, 
and from St. Louis to the western liue of M 
souri’’— 

Mr. FICKLIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The interest which is felt by the 
people of the West for the construction of railroads 
connecting that section of country with the Atlantic 


|| seaboard, must be my apology, if one be needed, 
the Union, up to this time, upon the public lands, [t is estimated that about one million of acres will | 


had she been permitted to tax them, would be be applied to the construction of the road from |! 


for submitting my views on this bill to the Hous 
The lands in the Northwestern States originally 
belonged to the British Crown, and came to us by 
virtue of our revolutionary struggle, and falling 
within the limits of what was then regarded as the 
Territory of Virginia, and some dissatisfaction 
| arising with the other States, Virginia by deed o! 
cession in 1784, conveyed her title to the Govert- 
ment of the United States. That portion of the 


| public kand lying within the Southwestern States, 


was acquired in 1803,.by purchase from France, 
known as the Louisiana purchase; and Alabama 
and Mississippi were ceded in 1787 by South Car- 


| olina, and in 1802 by Georgia. Outof these lands, 
|| the following States have been formed: Ohio, ln- 


diana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississipp, 

Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, lows, 

except Florida, embracing in all 385,866,158 acres, 
of which quantity there has been granted, up \ 
the present time, from 21,000,000 to 25,000,000 of 

acres for seats of government, universities, Cot- 
mon schools, salines, deaf and dumb asylums, ai¢ 
internal improvements. This is all that has been 
granted for any purpose out of the immense domain, 
to the above named twelve States of this Union. 
Those States have been settled by the hardy pic- 
neers, who have gone forth and subdued the fores 

and made the land subservient to the desires 0! the 
husbandman, despite the toils, hardships and dan 

gers incident to a frontier life. These lands whet 
ceded to the General Government, were the huntins 
groundsof the Indian; and the immigrant, 10 making 
his home in the new States, became the neighbor, 
if not the associate, of the Red man of the fores'. 
A spirit of adventurous daring, of no ordinary 
character, is required to urge men forward In * 
| undertaking like this. 
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f —_—< —— a 


"These States owe their present prosperity and 


popu: inal 4 h 
more toethe strong arm and stout heart of the 


than to the munificence of this Govern- 


moneer, are . q , ; , 
ment. While they were yet in a territorial! con- 
dition, With the revolutionary debt unpaid, it 


was, perhaps, well enough for the General Gov- 
ernment to have the disposal of the lands within 
their limits for the wa eer of detraying the ex- 
yenses incident to the territorial government; but 
when they were admitted into the Union as States, 
they should have been placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the original thirteen States, and all the 
lands within the limits of each State, should have 
vested in the State government. I his would 
have been the case but for a provision of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 reserving and securing the titles to 
those lands in the General Government, which 
orovision was inserted in the several acts and res- 
slutions admitfing those States into the Union. 
This is an instance in which the General Govern- 
ment, having o power to dictate terms to the 
new States, exercised that power in a ruthless 
manner. The right of eminent domain, the right 
to tax the lands within her limits, is an attribute 
of sovereignty which every State or nation must 
cherish as being of the utmost importance. Of 
this right these States have been deprived, and 
the Gorernment once held nearly 400,000,000 of 
acres of land, free from taxation, and still holds 
over one halfof that amount. The General Gov- 
ernment also holds in the following Territories a 
large amount of lands: 


In Minnesota Territory...... 53,120,000 acres. 
In Northwest Territory. .....376,040,960 acres. 
In Nebraska Territory....... 87,448,000 acres. 
In Indian Territory.....-...-119,789,440 acres. 
In New Mexico........-++--+.134,876,160 acres. | 
Tit CAN. cc's desea vce csc cccsclatantlsta Geren. 
In California. ....+see+ee0e0 2120,947,840 acres. 
In Oregon, . 00 eee eee cree ee e 218,536,320 acres. 


Making in all............1,231,069,440 acres. 


California is included among the Territories, be- 
cause the lands there, as well as those in those 
Territories, remain for the most part unsurveyed; 
and I take the quantity in each case from the esti- 
mates of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. We have at this time more than fourteen 
hundred millions of acres of public lands in the 
States and Territories—an amount sufficient to | 
answer all the purposes of settlement, including || 
liberal grants of alternate sections for railroads, | 
without any probability of the supply being ex- | 
hausted fora hundred years to come. It would 
seem that these broad acres and wide-spread fields || 
of public land left us as little reason for dispute as || 
there was between the herdsmen of Abraham and |! 
Lot when they went up out of Egypt, having the | 
whole land before them. So boundless are these 
possessions that the human mind can scarcely look 
forward to the period when they shall support a 
pepulation, per square mile, equal to that of the 
older States. Our present population of twenty- 
five millions must be increased to hundreds of mil- 
hons, to effect such a result. The larger portion 
of these lands remain unsurveyed, and are as use- 
less and.unproductive to the Government as are 
the untold treasures of the miser which have been 
hidden for safe-keeping. The small pittance which || 
1s now asked by the State of Missouri in aid of 
her railroads, including, indeed, all the other bills 
f like character which have been reported to the 
House, would, if granted, scarcely be missed from 
thisimmense fund. It has been attempted by some 
of our strict-construction Democrats to assimilate 
a grant of alternate sections of land for railroad 
irposes, to an appropriation of money from the | 
ederal Treasury for like purposes; but the cases | 
are by no means analogous. By the Constitution | 
itself, Congress is vested with unlimited power 
over the territory and other property belonging to | 
the United States, while there is no such general 

tof power to appropriate money out of the 
reasury. 

Again, the lands have always been regarded as 
being placed upon a different footing from money. 

he policy of the Government from the beginning 
of the land system has been to grant and set apart 
certain sections and townships for seminary and | 


} 


common-school purposes; to donate sites for seats || 


New Serres—No. 13. 


ujetion, and the public lands owe their value, |» 


| cinnati, is in successful operation. 


| across her entire limit, from 
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of government, and the saline lands to the States 
in which they were situated , 
alternate sectt 
tiement and t 
sections. No such principle can apply 
ing doliars from the Treasury. These grants, too, 
aré some remuneration, however slight, to the 
States for being prohibited from taxing the public 
domain. Another distinction is this: that internal 
improvements by the General Government are 
superjntendéd by the Federal officers, while the 
works constructed under rrants of Jand to 
the States are not. Money in the Treasury, there- 
fore, is one thing: whilst unsold, and In many 
instances unsaleable land is another, and a very 
different thing. ; 

The general utility of railroads, and their deci- 
ded superiority over al! other modes of transport- 
ing both passengers and freight, together with the 
incaleulable benefits which they confer upon sec- 
tions of the country devoted to agriculture, and 
upon commercial points, have established thei 
value upon so firm a basis that it is needless to 
waste time in attempting to make more plain that 
which is in itself almost self-evident. The pros- 
perity and advancement of Massachusetts and 
Georgia—two of the original thirteen—over their 
sisters, have been stimulated in no small degree 
by the great extent of railroad lines in successful 
operation within their borders. 
* Some members have questioned the importance 
of these Missouri railroads when completed, but 
I think that an examination of the map must re- 
move all such doubts. When we consider the 
vast amount of revenue which Massachusetts de- 
rives from her numerous and admirably conducted 
railroads, we canno avoid the conclusion that 
well selected investments of that character must 
yield remunerating profits. New York, during 
the last fiscal year, derived from three to four mil- 
lions of revenue from her public works. The 
great West, containing a population of from eight 
to ten millions of people, and embracing that great 
basin of country stretching from the western slope 
of the Alleghanies to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, penetrated by some of the longest and 
largest rivers in the world, containing the fairest 
lands upon the continent, eminently adapted to 
agricultural pursuits, presents atiractions of no 
ordinary character to the manufacturing and com 
mercial interests of the Atlantic seaboard. Hence 
we find Boston pointing her railroads to the Mis- 
sissippi valley. New York, too, is striving to 
reach us by means of her canal and her railroads 
from her metropolis to Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Pennsylvania is rapidly progressing with her road 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; and Maryland and 
Virginia with their roads to Wheeling and Par- 
kersburg. Nor do they stop here. The railroad 
from Wellsville to Cleveland, and thence to Cin- 
Whilst Ohio 
is being penetrated in every direction by railroads, 
and is destined to become the common highway 
for the carriers of western produce, the enterpris- 
ing State of Indiana is not unmindfual. of what is 
due to her position. Already has she five roads 
eentering in her capital, one of which extends 
Madison, on the 
Ohio, to Terre Haute, on the Wabash. No one 
for a moment imagines that Terre Haute can long 
remain the terminus of the railroads pointing west- 
ward. The distance from Terre Haute to St. 
Louis, from Terre Haute to Alton, and from Terre 
Haute to Quincy on the Mississippi river, is too 
short, the connection is too important, and the 
country too productive to admit of a doubt of the 
speedy completion of the entire line. 

These roads from Terra Haute would at once 
connect themselves with those named in the bill 
under discussion. As an evidence of the feeling 


These 
1S are made in ord 


frants of 
er to indi Séi- 
» enhance the value of the remaining 


in grant- 





| 
these 


| of capitalists in regard to the importance of ex- 


tending railroads to the Mississippi, | would say 
that, very recently, an Eastern company has taken 


-the stock of the entire line of railroad from Cin- 


einnati, by way of Vincennes, on the Wabash, to 
St. Louis; and the initiative has been taken by 
commencing the work. Illinois, like Indiana and 
Ohio, wib-tusheas the great thoroughfare over 
which the States and Territories, west of her, 
must transport their produce to the Atlantic marts. 


There is not one of the contemplated roads cross- 
ing Illinois that does not deserve a grant of alter- 
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nate sections of land to aid in its construction; f 
when completed, each and every 
vield remunerating dividends. The same remark 
will apply to the roads proposed in the bill now 
before the House. 
The Legislature of 


or 


ne of them w 


hal 


Missouri has, on certain 
conditions, already appropriated two milhons of 
dollars, to be applied to the construction of the 
road from St. Louis to the western boundary of 
the State, and one and a half million of the sto« 
has been taken by private subseript rn, 

The State 


1 
n 


vt Missouri has also lent its credit t ” 


the amount of one and a half million of dollars t 
the road commencing at Hannibal, in the State of 
Missouri, (which situated within a few miles of 
Quincy,) and extending westward to St. Josenh 


Of the rapidly increasing presperity and popula 


uon of St. Louis, it is needless for me to 
Ihe history of that city is known to the cor 
cial world. 


speak 
nmer 
Te us oft the West, the name of St 
Joseph is almost as fampliar as that of § Louis 
It is one of the principal points of departure fo 
the great army of emigrants for Califorma and 
Oregon. From the latter | 
about the first of May, thousands w 
of them are congregated at that place, and the 


country for miles around the tow of St. Josey 





18 converted into one vast camping fround ie ne 
who hope to extend a railroad to the shores of the 
Pacific, must feel a deep interest in progressing 
with it now to St. Joseph, the point of ultimate 
departure across the plams. These roads would 
not only connect with the Eastern ic States, 
but also those on the Southeast. The railroad 
now completed from Charleston, South Carolina 
through Augusta, Georgia, to Chattanooga, and 
under contract from the latter point to Nashville, 
in Tennessee, will bé extended to Louisville, Ken 
tucky, with a branch from Chatanooga to Mer 
phis, on the Mississippi river. ‘These routes be 
ing completed, will connect the valley of the 
| Mississippi by railroad and river communication 
with all the principal cities of the South, and 
will insure the exchange of the products of the 
colder for those of a more Southern clime. 

Hitherto the grain growing and provision pro 
ducing States of the northwest have had no other 
southern market than New Orleans, The Chica 
zo and Mobile railroad and the extension of the 
Vicksburg and Jackson railroad to Montgomery 
Alabama, will contribute largely in facilitating the 
exchange of the commodities of the Northwestert 
for those of the Southern States. 

The rice, cotton, and sugar-growing portions o1 
the South will not employ their labor in producin 
wheat, corn, beef, and pork, mules and horses, s« 
long as it can be used to better advantage in cult 
vating the growth of those staples to wh theu 
chmate and soil are so eminently adapted The 
South and West will be mutually benefited he 
omotion of this trade, as the West and East 
ave been profited by like traffic for years pest 
Nor is it less important to Illinors, and all those 
States lying east of her, that the bill 1 oposing: 
rrant alternate sections to lowa for railroad pur 
poses should become a law. Few States of thi 
Union have become so populous in #o shorta tome 
One of her roads extending from the Mississipni 
river directly west throuch the heart of the Stat 
to the Indian country, will greatly facilitate the 
transportation of soldiers, provisions, and muni 
tions of war, to the frontier when needed, and wil! 
rive to her hardy and enterprising population al 
easy outlet for their surplus produce Those pro 
ducts, too, will largely increase that great volums 
of railroad transportation passing from the valley 
of the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The tables show that the tolls on the New York 
and Pennsylvania canals, and on the Boston and 
Buffalo, the New York and Erie, and Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads, for the transportation of west 
ern produce and travel connected with it, ranges 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum. The 


yrofit does not stop here, nor is it confined t im 

and freight and transportation, but the Atantic 
States own the ships that convey these agricultural 
products to foreign ports; they have the carrying 
trade outsideas weil as inside of the United States, 
and in most cases receive a much larger dividend 
of profits than the producers. 

The 400 ,000 tons weight of cotton annually ex 
ported from the South, the 200,000 tone of Indian 
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corn, and the 200,000 tons of flour sent from the 
grain growing States, give employment to New 
England shipping at remunerating prices for 
freight. The agricultural productions of the South 
and the West now constitute the greater propor- 


tion of the freights of New England shipping, and | 


that proportion must increase rather than diminish. 
Nor are the manufacturing interests of New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania less favorably 
affected; the South and the West are their best 
customers. If they would have their manufac- 
fures to thrive, they should do all in their power 
to cheapen freights, so that the planter and the 
farmer may send their products to market, and, 


when sold, have something left to pay for the | 


manufaetured articles which they purchase. 

The mercantile interests of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimere, are not to be disre- 
garded. 
South and to the West for the majority of their cus- 
tomers. ‘To enable those customers to buy, or 
rather to pay for what they buy, which is the more 
important to the seller, it is necessary that the sur- 
plus products of those sections of country should 
find a market, and the cheaper the freight and other 


charges, the more money will be left for making 
purchases. 


« New York is not only the great monetary, but 


is also the great commercial center of this con- 
tinent, and every rivulet of trade that is opened in 
the West, contributes in some way to swell the 
mighty tide that is perpetually pouring into that 
grand reservoir. Our interests, therefore, are 
grouped together, and are mutually dependent 
upon each other. 

That the construction of a railroad through wild 


The merchants of those cities look to the | 
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—— a large portion of the present State of 
“ennessee, subject to the payment of North Car- 
olina military land warrants, and with some other 
charges upon them. 

In 1846, the unsold portion of these lands were 
granted by Congress to the State of Tennessee; 
they were offered at twelve and a half cents per 
acre, and would not bring it, and now a person 
wishing to obtain a tract of those lands can do so 
by paying’to the clerk of the court of the count 
in which the lands lie, seventy-five cents as his 
fee for preparing the papers. This furnishes one 
criterion at least, and there aremany others similar, 
by which the walue of wild sods may be esti- 
mated. 

A large portion of the southern part of Ken- 
tucky was sold at twelve and a half cents per 
acre, whilst just across the Ohio river, in Illinois, 
the public lands could not be had for Jess than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 

The fact that some of those lands in the new 
States have been in the market from thirty to fifty 
years, is conciusive in favor of holding out in- | 
ducements for their sale and settlement. 

Those men who have had fortitude to settle a 
new country and to brook the dangers and hard- | 
ships, and undergo the toils and privations of a | 
frontier life, and who, by their industry, energy, || 
and improvements in the country, have made | 
lands valuable which were before comparatively || 
valueless, deserve to share something of the bene- || 
fits which their exertions have added to the coun- | 
try, and the Government, as the great land pro- || 


| prietor Of the new States, should be willing to con- 


land will, in all cases, duplicate the value of it, | 


and in many instances make it tenfold, is proved 
by the experience of every day. 


Much of the country between Lake Erie and | 


the Hudson river was, until lately, wild land, and 
would probably have remained so to this day but for 
the construction of the canal and railroads across 
them. 


| 


Since then those lands have been quad- | 


rupled in value, and are richly rewarding the la- | 


bors of the husbandman. 


It is known that the last Congress granted alter- 


nate sections of lands to Illinois, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Chicago to Mobile. That road, from Chi- 


cago south, passes through an almost intermin- | 
able prairie, of gently undulating surface, and | 


blessed with soil as rich as any on the continent. 
These immense prairies would astonish those who 
have never seen them, but who have been obliged 
to fell trees and roll logs in order to make a farm. 
They would not in a century to come have been 


sold at $1 25 per acre, but the railroad will cause | 


them to be sought after at once at $2 50. Timber 
for building and fencing purposes will be freighted 
on the railroad, and the noise and’ bustle of the 
busy multitude will be heard and seen all along the 
line. Hundreds of thousands of bushels of corn 
are sold in Illinois at ten cents per bushel, to be 
consumed in stall-feeding cattle for the Eastern 
market, which in the spring are put upon the road 
to be driven on foot to the Eastern cities, at a 
heavy cost, for it requires some seventy or eighty 
days to make the trip, during which time the ani- 
mals are shrinking in flesh. 

Now, a railroad would enable the owners of 


corn, wheat, pork, and beef cattle to put them } 


into market in a few days, at a comparatively 
small cost, and without material loss of weight to 
the animals. 

Those who oppose the grant of alternate sec- 
tions of land for railroad purposes frequently as- 
sume that all of the land is worth $1 25 per acre, 
which is a very erroneous hypothesis. 


Most of | 


these lands have been in the market from twenty | 


to thirty years, and, though subject to sale all that 
time, have not been purchased by individuals, It 


is true that the Government asks that price, but | 


we all understand that it is one thing to ask a price 
and another thing to receive it. There is nota State 


in the Union in which the whole of the wild lands, | 


including mountain and marsh, barren and swamp, 
would bring that price, or the half of it, and in 
most States not one tenth of it. 

The interesting and able speech of the honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Watkins 


|, and although he did not live to see it, there are 


| 
| 
| 


i 


tribute something in the way of improvements. 

Suppose that an individual owned belts of land 
thirty miles in width across the State of Missouri, | 
would he hesitate for a moment to grant alternate 
sections if he could thereby secure a railroad 
across them? Surely not, if he understood his 
own interests; and will this Government be less 
liberal than an individual similarly situated ? 

No person who has not been an eye witness, 
can properly appreciate the hardships and trials | 
connected with the settlement of those States in | 
which Congress owns the lands. The hardships 


_and inconveniences common to all new countries | 


. ° 1] 
are quite enough for any human being to endure; 


but when you superadd the fact that each man || 
desires to own land, and that he is constantly em- } 
barrassing himself to obtain money to pay to the | 





, Government for his land, it will be perceived at || 


| predicted that these lands could not beretained for 


| TOUL,] whose views upon this question areat once 


once how entirely these new States are drained || 
of their circulating medium, and the conviction || 
forces itself upon our minds that these lands || 
should be ceded to the States in which they lie, || 
and that Federal proprietorship over them should 
cease. | 
The national debt incurred during the Revolu- | 
tion by which they were acquired, has long since 
been paid, and there can be no pretext for hold- | 
ing them longer on that account. ‘Those who be- 
lieve with me in the great principles of State rights || 
and State sovereignty, must perceive that violence | 
is done to that living and vital principle by refus- | 
ing to the new States the same attributes of sover- | 
eignty which belong to the old. {| 
General Jackson contemplated the cession of | 
the refuse lands to the States in which they are | 
situated, and in ene of his annual messages pre- | 
sented his views of this question to Congress. A | 
number of years since, Mr. Calhoun predicted | 
that, owing tothe rapid growth of the land States, | 
they would ultimately own these lands, and he 
therefore proposed, while the old States yet had 
the power, to do voluntarily what at no very dis- 
tant day they would be compelled to do from ne- 
cessity. He presented a bill to the Senate, con- 
taining provisions to cede the lands to the States 
in which they lie, on their stipulating to pay into 
the Treasury of the United States a portion of the 
proceeds, and enforced this view of the subject in 
a speech of more than his usual ability and power. 
He had the sagacity to foresee, and foreseeing he 


any length of time by the General Government; 


those living who will witness the fulfillment of his 
rophecy. A similar opinion is intimated by the 
Lenses emember from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ran- 


elucidates this point. North Carolina, in 1789, || so able and so practical. There is a settled con- 


| State in almost any direction. 











viction in the new States that they have no 
treated fairly in regard to the public lands 
need not surprise any one that so soon 
shall acquire that numerical strength w} 
enable them to redress their wrongs, the 
so, by declaring their jurisdiction over 
the public lands within their limits 
ing their declaration. 

I was surprised to find, Mr. Speaker, that thi 
bill should meet with any opposition from Ohio: 
not so much on account of the quantity of public 
lands which that State has heretofore recejye). e 
from the fact that the people of Ohio, like thos. of 
Indiana and Illinois, are deeply and Vitally inter- 
ested in the completion both of the Missouri mo 
lowa Railroads. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, desired to know who 


t been 
’ and it 
@S8 they 
Lich will 
y will do 
and title to 

, and maintain. 


of their delegation opposed this bill. 


Mr. FICKLIN replied that two gentlemen, Mr 
Sweerser and Mr. Carrrer, ieallbidiontea their 
opposition. 
Mr. STANTON. I am in favggof the bill. 
Mr. FICKLIN. I am glad to [®rn the fact. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio, in appropriate remarks 
declared himself in favor of these bills, ; 
Mr. FICKLIN. I thank my friend for the 
expression of his interest in this matter, and am 
glad to find that his feelings are with us, and hope 
that before the discussion shall close he will obtain 
the floor and give us the benefit of his eloquence, 
Mr. CARTTER, (interrupting.) If the gen. 


tleman from Illinois is anxious to find a member 


from Ohio who will oppose this system of appro- 
priation, perhaps I can accommodate him. 

Mr. FICKLIN. Oh, no; I know a couple 
already, and that is enough for me. I have no 
wish to wake up any moreofthem. The State of 
Ohio is a star of the first magnitude; she is one 
of the first States in this Union. She is already 
checkered with railroads and canals, and by a 
well-contrived system of internal improvements, 
she has brought Lake Erie and the upper Ohio 


|| within a few hours run of Cincinnati; she is pro- 


gressing, with an energy which does herself and 
her people great credit, in the further construction 
of railroads, so as to give to the traveler and the 
shipper of freights a choice of transit across the 
Freights and pas- 
sengers from the States and Territories west of 
Ohio must, of necessity, pass over her railroads 
and through her canals, and thereby augment their 
revenue almost beyond conception. The interests 
of her people are almost identical with those of 
Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and it does 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that we should not lose 
a single vote in either branch of Congress. 

Mr. MEACHAM inguired if the Lowa roads 
pointed east and west? 

Mr. FICKLIN replied that the one which most 
particularly attracted his attention commenced at 
the Mississippi river, and ran west through the 


_ centre of Fowa to the Indian country. The honor- 


able member from Vermont need have no appre- 
hension as to the final success of this great enter- 
prise. The people everywhere are alive to this 
question, and a few more years will witness the 
completion of a railroad connection between the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and St. Joseph, in 
Missouri. 

There is another view which I desire to present, 
and it is this: the powerful effect which a well-con- 
trived and well-digested system of railroads, pene- 
trating all parts of this Union, will have in binding 
the States together as with bands of iron. 

Much of the prejudice of the people of one coun- 


| try against another, and of the people of different 


sections of the same country against one another, 
is either removed entirely, or its acrimony greatly 


_ abated after they are brought together in social 
/and commercial intercourse. 


That result will be 
effected, ina great degree, by granting alternate 
sections to aid in the completion of the railroads 
now contemplated. The completion of railroad 
connection between all the different parts of the 
Union will do more to hold us together as one 
people, than all the resolves of Legislatures and 
conventions that can be passed in the next ten 
years, because it is an appeal to a living principle 
common to mankind—the principle of self-interest 
—which will be remembered when paper resolves 
are forgotten. oo 

A proposition has been submitted to divide out 
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the public lands between the old and the new || 


States; for instance, to give to North Carolina, or 
Virginia, or some other old State, the title to and 
‘urisdiction over part of the public lands in Illinois. 
his proposition is utterly preposterous, and I do | 
not wish gentlemen to be deceived longer by it. 
The new States prize their sovereignty too highly, | 
and are too jealous of their rights, ever to permit a 
sister State—coequal in municipal rights, but not | 
superior—to exercise jurisdiction over the public | 
domain within their limits. Those, therefore, who 
are not opposed to this bill upon principle, but | 
who are holding back in the hope of obtaining a 
art of the public lands, and those also who are 
desirous of making their votes on this bill count in 
favor of the increase of the tariff, need not longer 
deceive themselves. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Are we to understand the 

entleman that whether or not gentlemen from the 
Eastern States support these measures, they will 
vet neither the advantages of a tariff, nor any por- 
tion of the public lands? 

Mr. FICKLIN. So far as I am concerned, I 
will frankly say to the gentleman that I am op 

osed to any increase of the tariff on coal, iron, or 
any of the staples of the country, and that I can- 
not vote with the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania for any increase of his tariff. 

“Mr. CHANDLER. I have no tariff; but I 
heard the gentleman some time since talk of cut- 
ting down trees and rolling logs, and I want to 
know who it is that has been log-rolling in con- 
nection with this measure? 

Mr. FICKLIN. I have no information on that | 
subject, and must say to the gentleman that I can- 
not join him in log-rolling. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not ask it. } 

Mr. LETCHER. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from [llinois a question. I come from one || 
of these old States, and | should like to understand 
whether the gentleman from Illinois, who says 
that these lands should be dedicated to a system 
of internal improvements, would be willing to vote | 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, or the Cen- 
tral Railroad of my State, a portion of these lands, 
if this general system prevails ? 

Mr. FICKLIN. I answer the gentleman by | 
saying, that we propose to grant alternate sections 
along the line of the roads named in this bill, and 
I would be willing to grant alternate sections along 
the line of the roads which the gentleman has 
mentioned, 

Mr. LETCHER. We have no alternate sec- 
tions of public lands along the line of the road. 

Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he proposes to bring the lands into | 
the State of Virginia? 

Mr. FICKLIN. ‘I do not; but it is about as 
probable that these lands will be transferred from 
the new States, and placed, section by section, along 
the lines of the roads in the old States, as to sup- 
pose that they will be ceded to them. It is out of | 
the question. It is bad enough for the General 
Government to be the proprietor of the lands in 
the new States; but they would not for a moment 
tolerate the idea of a sister State exercising simi- 
lar powers. 

I will say to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lercuer,] that the old States once owned these 
lanc's and gave them up; and now, I ask, does it 
come with a good grace from them to ask them | 
back again? 

Mr. AVERETT. ILask whether Virginia ever 
Fre up her interest in these lands as one of the 

nited States ? 

Mr. FICKLIN. She ceded them away once, | 
and now it would look childish for her to come | 
here and ask to have them returned to her. 

Mr. AVERETT. She has ceded them to the 
United States, but she has not ceded her right to 
them as one of the partners of the firm. 

_Mr. FICKLIN. The deed of cession, of Vir- 
= conveyed to the General Government all of 

er right to the Northwest Territory, and any 
question in regard to the title to these lands must | 
of necessity be between the General Government || 
and the States in which the lands are located. | 
How long it may be before these twelve land States, | 
with the addition of California. may assert and || 
maintain their right to these lands remains to be | 
seen. It will fe A not be a great while. 


I th 
will not detain the House with any further remarks. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rae Senate February, 16, 1852. 
The Senate having under consideration “A bill granting 
the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of 


Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 
State” — 


Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Presipent: When I took the floor on this 
subject, | stated that it was not my intention to 
detain the Senate by making an elaborate argu- 
ment upon the various questions involved in it. I 
stated then, as I believe now, that it is a question 
of a great deal of importance. There may be 
questions of greater interest and magnitude de- 
manding the attention of Congress, but certainly 
the question of a wise and settled policy of dis- 
posing of and administering the public lands for 
the public good isa very desirable object. For 
twenty years past, this has been a topic of annual 
debate in the halls of Congress. The importance 
of the subject has rather grown of late, particu- 


larly since the events within the last four or five 
years. 


During that period, large accessions to | 


the public domain have been made by annexation. | 


New questions, new ideas, as to the proper mode 
of disposing of these lands, have sprung up in the 
meantime. All of them deserve serious consider- 
ation; but I shall attempt to enter into but very 
few of them at this time. 

I wish that, for convenience, for justice, and for 
avoiding biases and partialities in regard to the 
particular bill under consideration, these questions 
could be considered and settled independently of 
it, and by a separate measure. Although t at 
first approved the course of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |[Mr. Unperwoop] in offering his amend- 
ment to this bill, yet | now incline to the belief 
that the entire subject is too Jarge to come up by 
way of an amendment to a bill such as the one 
now before the Senate. There are considerations 
which operate in favor and in behalf of the bill 
which ought not to prejudice a decision on the 
general subject. For example, neighboring States 
have had appropriations of this description made 
to them 7 recently; and I am told that at this 
session we have granted a portion of the public 
lands for making a railroad in one of the new 
southern States. I should be glad, if it corre- 
sponded with the views of the gentlemen who have 
taken the lead in this question, that this subject 


| should yet come up in some separate form. I 


know how difficult it would be to edge in so im- 
portant a measure between other subjects which 
excite considerable interest, and which are already 
before us—the French spoliation bill, the demands 
making upon us by California, and other similar 
measures. But this is a subject of such a nature 
that I think it ought to be settled, and at as early 
a day as possible; and whether it shall be sepa- 
rated from this bill or not will be for the Senate 


} . 
| to consider. 


I have said that it was a question of great mag- 
nitude. 1 said the other day that the honorable 


| Senator from Michigan [Mr. F'eicu) had present- 


ed the argument on his side of the question very 
clearly, and, as it then appeared to me, fully, for- 
cibly, and ably; but it has since struck me that 
he omitted to make some statements which it is 
really important should be brought to the notice 
of the Senate. I do not know that any of the 
facts to which I allude as not mentioned by him 
may not be within the knowledge of Senators: 
they are in public documents, in the reports of 
officers of the Government, and have been printed 
from year to year; but members of this body have 
not time and leisure to examine carefully all of the 


important facts connected with matters of legisla- | 


tion. They only have time for cursory reading, 
with a view to have some general knowledge of 
all the affairs of Government; and this does not 
enable them often to bear in mind all the import- 
ant statistics on great questions. I repeat, that 
the honorable Senator, although he sia quite a 
lucid and able speech on his side of the question, 
omitted to statesome important facts and statistics 
on this subject which ought to be brought to the 
notice of the Senate and thecountry. I refer more 
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magnitude of this property which is the subject of 
debate. In speaking of the public domain, we 
have always considered it as of considerable mag- 
nitude and consequence. Wehavealways known 
that we scamaieal a large quantty of unappropri- 
ated public lands. We know that it has been ex- 
tended very much of late. But what is the real 
magnitude of this interest? what its condition 
now? To how much of the public domain has 
the Indian title been extinguished? How much 
remains unsold or unappropriated? How much 
remains of unsold and unappropriated land in all 
the new States? What is the amount of public 
land surveyed and now open to settlement by our 
own citizens and by foreigners, according to our 
policy in regard to immigrants from abroad? These 
are statistics which are important, not as affecting 
the principle of the decision we should come to on 
this subject, but because they tend to draw a due 
and proper attention and interest to the subject. 
My honorable friend from Iowa, [Mr. Jones,| by 
bringing forward this bill, proposes to appropriate 
to his State a million and a half of acres. That 
is a small and inconsiderable item when we Jook 
at bills of a similar nature, and to the whole ex- 
tent of the public lands which may be disposed 
of in the same way. I do not propose to oppose 
this bill of my friend from Iowa, unless I should 
find a very decided spirit of injustice pervading 
the minds of honorable Senators from the new 
States. If such a spirit does pervade them, then 
it may be found necessary to defeat, if possible, 
every measure of the kind, until those gentlemen 
be brought to some fair and just consideration of 
what is due to the other States of the Union—of 
what is due to the whole country. I[f they will 
not do that, then it will remain for us to consider 
what means we have in our power to coerce—mor 
ally, I mean, not physically—what considerations 
we can hold out to them to do justice te the pub- 
lic generally on this subject. 

W hat, then, is the amount of this great interest? 
W hat is the amount of the whole unappropriated 
domain of the United States within the new States 
and organized Territories, exclusive of California, 
New Mexico, and Oregon ?—for I do not propose 
to embrace them in the present discussion. This 
is a subject which has attracted so little attention 
of late, that Senators do not expect any results 
which can change the former current of legislation 
on the subject; and hence the subject has little at- 
traction. They do not consider seriously whether 
there ought to be any new policy adopted in ad- 
ministering this great fund or not. It may not be 
in my power, of in the power of all the gentlemen 
who take a different view of the importance of this 
question, to create interest enough in it to bring 
this body to a decision upon a general proposition 
establishing our land policy upon some more just, 
equitable, and permanent foundation; but I shall 
make the attempt to awaken some deeper interest 
on the subject. What, then, is the real magnitude 
of this fund, when considered in relation to the 
number of acres of the public domain now open 
for sale, or appropriated in any way Congress 
may have the power, and think proper to adopt? 
Tables have been presented by the Land Office at 
the present session, but they have not been pub- 
lished, and I do not know what they are. But 
there was a very full and elaborate report made in 
1849, which I shall make the basis of my remarks. 
From the time when the United States took upon 
itself the administration of this great property 
to the 30th September, 1849, there had been actu- 
ally surveyed in the new States and Territories 
312,116,000 acres of public land. I leave out odd 
firures or numbers when they fall below thou- 
sands. At thattime there were 70,000,000 acres 
unsurveyed—made up, for aught I know, of lakes 
and swamps, amounting altogether to 382,523,000 
acres. This amount is exclusive of lands which 


is 


| had been settled or appropriated by France and 


Spain, from whom we derived title to a large por- 


| tion of our public domain. Up tothe same date— 


that is, September 30, 1849—there had been sold 
by the United States 101,386,694 acres. There 
had been granted for school and educational pur- 
poses 11,199,000 acres to the new States; for deaf 


| and dumb asylums, 42,000; for internal improve- 


ments in the new States, 8,474,000 acres—making 


| in the whole, 121,504,000 acres which had been 


|| particularly to statistics which relate to the real || 


appropriated by the Government ofthe United 
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States. Thus, in 1849, there were unsold and un- 
appropriated lands still remeining im the new 
States and Territories to the amount of 261,018,000 
acres. 1 deduct from these figures an approxi- 
mate or estimated statement of the lands granted 
to the new States during the last Congress, denom 

inated swamp or overflowed lands. I deduct 
fifteen per cent. of the whole quantity to cover that 
rrant, and estimate the amount of swamp and 
overflowed lands granted at the last Congress to 
be 37,500,000 acres. That would still leave in the 
new States 222,518,000 acres of unappropriated 
land. Then [ estimate that the bounty land and 
the cash locations during the last two years have 
mounted to 5,000,000 acres. That still leaves 
a balance of 217,518,943 acres of unappropriated 
lands in the new States. After this liberal de- 
duction—and I know it should be liberal, partic- 
ularly when you consider the everglades of Flor- 
ida—I make a further deduetion for the outstand- 
ing bounty land claims. The honorable Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fevcn] is familiar with this 
subject, and he can say whether I have made a 
proper estimate or not. | estimate that, to satisfy 
outstanding military bounty land warrants, which 
we in our liberality have granted to the soldiers 
of the war of 1812 and of the late Mexican war, it 
will require 17,000,000 acres. Are there so many ? 

Mr. FELCH. Probably about that. 

Mr. BELL. Deducting these 17,000,000 we still 
have 200,518,000 acres of unappropriated lands in 
the new States—to every acre of which, except a 
small portion of the northwest of lowa, the Indian 
title has been extinguished, and they are now open 
to settlement and sale. 

Sir, there is the Minnesota Territory. You 
know with what rapidity the Indians are required 
of late to move beyond the borders of a new Ter- 
ritory; and hence we may expect that the Indian 


title to all the country within the limits of Minne- | 


sota Territory will soon be extinguished. That 
Territory will make an addition of some 50,000,000 
acres more to the 200,000,000 now liable to entry 
and sale in the new States. There will then be 
950,518,000 acres. 

Now, sir, I propose to make another deduction. 
It has been generally supposed that there was a 
large proportion of these lands that never would 
be fit for cultivation. But experience has shown 
that these conjectures are not always wel! founded. 
Look at the State of Ohio. ‘There are in that State 


upwards of 25,000,000 acres, and of the whole of 


that amount there are only about 2,000,000 remain- 
ing unsold. Look, also, at the State of Indiana, 
with an extent of territory not much short of that 
of Ohio, and there you will find that there are only 
some 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 acres unappropriated. 
Weall know, sir, that when settlers first come into 
a country they pass by many good lands in the 
hope of obtaining those which are still better. The 
richer lands being first taken up, those of secondary 
quality are next taken, and so on until all that are 


cultivatable are taken; and even what are supposed | 


to be barren mountains are not unfrequently filled 
with valuable minerals, promising arich harvest to 
the manufacturer and the miner. 

{ admit, Mr. President, that in these estimates I 
go very much on conjecture, as regards the quali- 
ty of the lands; and I have often inquired whe it 
was that so large a portion of Missouri remains 
unappropriated. The only answer must be, that 
though much of the vacant land is rich in min- 
erals and otherwise valuable, yet it is not easily 
accessible; that it does not lie near the great water- 
courses, or the channels which lead directly to mar- 
ket, so as to tempt the settler. Itis only when 
driven to take a secondary choice that an emigrant 
will take inferior lands. They will not make per- 
manent settlements even when better lands are 
occupied by the Indians in the neighborhood. 
They will wait in the hope of the extinction of 
the fndian ude. 

Now, I have already deducted 35,500,000 acres 
for awamp and svoallenead lands. I propose to 
make a further deduction of 50,000,000 acres, as 
barren or unproductive lands. Yet, even after all 
these large deductions, there will still remain of 
good lands, surveyed and ready for sale, upwards 
of 200,000,000 acres. Even you, sir, represent- 
ing the interests of a new State, and deeply inter- 
ested in a great question of this nature as you 


are, yet I doubt if you are not surprised that so | 


| tofore may be granted some 14,000,000. But what 


_ of their sufferings. 
| to provide for, but you will not give it; and I be- | 
| lieve that a majority of the Committee on Public 
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large a quantity of the public domain is at this 
lume in the market. 
Mr. President, | would like that some honor- 


able Sénator would undertake to refute this calcula- 


tion of this estiniate of the quantity of the public 
domain now offered for sale, and of the magnitude | 
of the interest involved. Yet, sir, with all this, | 
you see how difficult it is to draw the attention of 
Senators tp the subject. There scems to be no 
disposition to grapple with it. 

Sir, | will now come down to some details which 
are, perhaps, not so important and striking as the 
tacts to which I have before referred, but they are 
still of some interest. In the three or four States, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri—and I allude to the Northwestern States 
more particularly, because it is in that direction 
that the tide of emigration mainly flows—within 
the States presenting these claims for lands to be 
appropriated to the construct##n of railways—how 
many millions of acres of unappropriated land do 
you suppose there are at this moment? After ma- 
king all proper deductions, there are still about 
100,000,000 acres in these five States. And 
what is it that they now ask? They are asking 
for some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres for vari- 
ous objects of internal improvement Illinois has | 
already got some 3,500,000, and appropriations 
for similar objects are now being asked by the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and Mis- 
souri—not to go down to Arkansas, and other 
new States of the Southwest, wherethey are ask- 
ing for large appropriations—to the amount of 
some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres. These States, 
including the State of Illinois, have 100,000,000 
unappropriated land actually surveyed, and to 
which the Indian title is extinguished. The 
5,000,000 acres now asked, if granted, when 
added to the 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 heretofore 
granted to the new States for internal improve- 
ments, swell the ameunt to some 13,600,000 or 
14,000,000 acres granted to the new States for 
internal improvements, besides what is given for 
the purposes of education—besides the large 
amount of swamp and overflowed lands. My 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Unpnerwoop] offers 
an amendment, proposing to give some 13,000,000 | 
or 14,000,000 acres to be distributed among the 
old States according to some equitable rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. According to popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. Yes, that is the basis ou which the 
Senator proposes to make this small distribution 
of 14,000,000 acres out of these 200,000,000 acres 
of unappropriated lands in the new States. And 
what is the reply by the Senators from the new | 
States? “Oh, no!’’ Now, if my friend from lowa 
{Mr. Jones} were present, I would like to reason 
with him face to face, and appeal lo his sense of 
justice upon this subject. There is my friend trom | 
Missouri, too, [Mr. Arcutson.}] I think I can | 
trust to the goodness of his heart, however much 
his judgment may be biased. He is asking for 
some 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres to the new States. 
Now, out of the 200,000,000 acres of unappropri- 
ated Jands in the new States which have already 
been surveyed, and which are open to settlement, 
we ask that among the other States of the Union 
which have shared no part of the public lands here- 


istheanswer? ‘* No! What do you want with it?”’ 
We answer that we want it to pay the interest on 
our internal improvement debt, or we want it to 
make internal improvements of our own, or for 
purposes of education, or charity—such as the 
providing of asylums for the deaf and dumb, or 
the blind, or insane, or any other charitable pur- 
pose; not to glut the voracious appetites of those 
who have already more than enough, but for the 
indigent, the unfortunate, the needy, those whom 
the bulk of mankind are apt to forget, and to pass 
by, as they progress down the stream of time, 
without the knowledge of their being, much less 
t is the unfortunate we wish 


Lands have settled down on that principle. 

Now, Mr, President, as to giving these lands 
away, it may be that there are some modes in | 
which we have not the power to do so; but it is 
evident that the Senators from the new States are || 
not disposed to allow this fund to be mutilated © 


' the new States. 


excent in one way, and that to inure to th. 
benefit. 

Mr. JONES, (jocularly.) Perhaps the Sena, 
from Tennessee would like to take it all, 

Mr. BELL. Oh, ne; but you won’t give us any 
We only ask for this pittance of 14,000,000 ou ce 
200,000,000 acres unappropriated, and yo 
wé shall have none. Is that just, or is it gene: 
ous?. I appeal to the generous and noble heart qs 
the Senator from Iowa whether, as an individu) 
he would act upon such a principle. Sir, jt jc , 
very different thing when we come to repres, 
States, corporations, or bodies politic. \ 
ferently do we act in such capacity from \ 
would do were we individual partners in 
landed concern. Gentlemen seem to act upon th, 
principle that the States being the part: 
solves them from all the obligations of ju: 
do not believe that either of the honorable Senator 
from Iowa, if they were individual partners 
ever think of standing up and assertine suc 
fish principle. 

Sir, I desire now to call the attention of the Se 
ate to the principles on which this exclusive policy 
of the new States is sought to be maintained, | 
confess, however, that I almost despair of inspiy 
ing 4 sufficient interest in the subject in the ming 
of honorable Senators at this time. We are 
the eve of a presidential election; and [ would 
ose to adjourn this question to a future period, 
if | could foresee the time, or hope to see it, whe 
this subject could receive its proper consideration 
It seems there is never more to be a proper tin 
for the discussion and dispassionate considerat 
of these great questions. So important, so over 
whelming, so absorbing has become that gr 
question, who shall wield the power of the Ey 
ecutive Government and its patronage, t) ' 
election is no sooner past than the canvass eo: 
mences for the ensuing one with the same eage 
ness and intensity; but I will endeavor to bri 
the Senate to reflect upon the importance of 
subject. I believe the honorable Senator fror 
Michigan (Mr. Frexcn} stated the other day. 
he could support these appropriations asked { 
by the new States on principles both of justice and 
sound policy; bat that he could not support a 
proposition to distribute these lands among \) 
States in any other manner than by the o!d m 
of selling them, and letting the proceeds g 
the public Treasury, and thence into the ger 
expenditure. 

also understood the Senator from Illinois [M 
DoveLas} to maintain the proposition that Co 
gress had no power—that Congress could not co 
stitutionally make a distribution of these lands 
among all the States. The honorable Senet 
from Michigan assumed that there could be 
equitable mode of doing this but that which ha: 
been heretofore pursued. But both those hono 
able Senators maintain that the Government of! 
United States, being the trustee of this fund, hav 
the power to appropriate a portion cf these lands 
to the States in which they lie for the purpose o! 
improving the remainder, and thereby increasing 
the fund of which they are the trustees. Al! tha: 
is well enough; and the proposition is clear enoug!, 
that the trustee of this great landed interest may 
grant or dispose of a portion of it in order | 


Tr Own 


Sn 


enhance in an equal degree the value of whi 


remains; but the argument is, that you can only 

make a gift or a grant for this purpose to the 
States in which the lands happen to lie. Where 

sir, do you find any such limitation in the prine! 

ple or in the policy which authorizes Congress 88 
the trustee to give away a part to improve the res- 
idue? As atrustee of the fund, as the manage 

of the estate, Congress can give away whistever 
portion of it may be expedient to give grenier 
value to the whole estate. That is the principle, 
and it is reasonable enough; and in its nature tnere 
is no restriction as to whom or what persons 0! 
corporations this gift or grant of a portion of the 
estate is made; but the Senators from the new 
States contend that this gift or grant can only be 
made to the States in which the granted lands lie 
Where, sir, I repeat, is the authority for any such 


| restriction upon the power of the trustee? | 


answer, nowhere, except in the selfish policy © 
Where is the authority for the 
limitation in reason or in justice? are can give 
any portion of these lands at all, why may you 
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+ ive them to individuals or companies as well 

bn the States themselves in which the lands lie, 
~ not give them to other States in which 
e no public lands? Is it any violation of 
Sate rizhts, or any trespass upon their dignity 
~ 4 iqrsdiction? It need not be, because the 

wdeean be sold, and the moneyscan be collected 
ind distributed among the States by the agents or 
ficers of the General Government. An agent or 

meer of the old States may never set his foot 
e limits or jurisdiction of any of the new 


or W ny 
ere B 


unds ca 


rot us examine a little further the grounds of 
oxelusive policy of the new States. This is the 
nent: by giving them lands for the construction 
ulroads within a State, you improve the value 
the remaining publi¢ domain in the same State 
<tent equal to the value of the lands you 
iven away, so that nothing is lost to the 
blic interest. 
How, does this improve the value of the public 
in? Simply by making a great thoroughfare 
them, and attracting men of business, 
vers, mechanics, and others, to the settlement 
country on the line of the road, and by 
a communication to the distant markets 
‘nited States. Very well. Bat, sir, after 
stating the proposition, I do not see the 
jitation that these grants of land for railroads 
all be made to the particular State in which 
lie, or for railroads within the same 
State want to know on what principle it is 
wsumed by honorable Senators themselves? I 
it can be demonstrated that it is not a sound 
| They say that these railroads enhance 
he value of the public lands. Admit that; but 
et me remark that if you had no other road con- 
ectine with this road in lowa, it would of itself 
ry little value. It would enable you to 
e Missouri or Mississippi rivers; but 
g one half of the year it would be compara- 
ely useless, for these rivers would be blocked 
But construct another and connect- 
x link through the States, extending eastward 
you reach the Atlantic ports, or southward 
util you reach the great southern markets, would 
t your railroad become infinitely more valuable? 
Would not every farmer, every manufacturer, 


y troter, along the whole line of the road 


me 





ie al is 
I 


e of vi 


\ 
et to th 


) With ice, 





ithin the limits of Towa be benefited by this ex- || 
Most assuredly ! 


tension of the line of that road ? 
ey would. Then why limit the grant of lands 
in lowa to railroads within that State, when 
you know that without roads extending through 
ther States tothe East or South your road would 
t be worth within fifty per cent. of what it would 
eworth with those otherand connecting improve- 
ments? Let it be further remembered that the 
inciple upon which it is conceded that the Gen- 
eral Governmentcan give away any portion of the 
uc lands to particular States or corporations is, 

it the value of the general fund or estate in those 
nds is thereby increased. If that is the true 
principle upon which these grants are made, why 


ng 


ii 
(take a part of the land lying in [owa for the 
purpose of extending the Jowa railroad through 
Wisconsin to the lake, or through Illinois and 
ther States eastward? It will not be denied that 
ich an extension of the lowa railroad would 
greatly enhance the value of the public lands in 
Such an extension of the Iowa road would 
oly add a hundred per cent. to the value 
‘a road limited to lowa would confer. I say 
h t there is no logic, no reason, no justice in this 
imitallon attempted to be imposed upon the power 








= 
= 






of Congress over this subject. It is simply a poli- 
‘y founded upon a cool, clear, and selfish calcula- 


n of local interests. 

l'o show the injustice and unreasonableness of 
this policy of the new States, as maintained by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Snes and others, 
iN amore striking manner, let me put the case of the 
*xtension of the road projected through Lowa, west- 
ward to the Pacificocean. Does not every one per- 
celve that such an extension of the heal through 
lowa would give increased value to every acre of 
land in that State? ButSenators repudiate the idea 
of giving lands lying in any of those new States to 
construct a road to the Pacific, or through any 
State or Territory, except that in which thespub- 

* lands happen to be. ‘They reject such a policy 
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sane mind in Iowa, or Hlinois, or Michigan, or 
Wisconsin who does not know that a road or 
roads ‘on thetr borders, connecting their local im- 
provements with some leading channel of com- 
munication with other sections of the Union, would 
enhance the value of the public and all other lands 
within the respective limits of their own States 
greatly beyond the effect of roads within their own 
boundaries? [tis not the quantity of land given 
to any particular road, which increases the value 
of the remander, that limits the power of Congress 
as the trustee of the fund; but the principle carried 
out would authorize Congress to give some lands 
for the improvement of the remaining stock, solong 
as giving any, increases the value of what remains; 
and would therefore lead to giving lands in one 
State to make roads in another. The making of 
a road in Kentucky and Tennessee, and thereby 
forming a connectien with the Lilinois road at 
Cairo, would undoubtedly enhance the value of 
the public lands in Hlinois; and, of course, the 
principle which justifies these grants goes the full 
extent of granting lands lying in one State to make 
roads in another. ‘There is no limit to the policy 
except the discretion of Congress, whenever you 
concede the power of giving lands for the purpose 
of making other lands more valuable. To put the 
argument in a syllogistic form, it may be stated 
thus: The Government of the United States is 
bound to manage and dispose of these lands for 
the common benefit of all the States; but in the 
management of them as a trustee, the Government 
may give a portion of them away, provided the 
remainder of them is thereby improved in value. 
This general proposition must be conceded. But 
the Senators from the new States state a second 
proposition, which is a complex one. ‘The lands, 
however, say they, thus given away cannot be 
given for any purpose or object out of the limits of 


| the States in which they lie; and the conclusion, 


therefore, follows, that no portion of these public 
lands can be given for any improvement, purpose, 
or object, in the old States. The second proposition 
{ maintain is gratuitously assumed. It follows 
from nothing that goes betore, and is founded upon 
no solid reason or principle of justice. 1 say there 
is neither logic nor reason init. I[t 1s founded 
upon a policy which appears to have been adopted 
by the new States upon a calculation of purely 
local interest. They have gone a.step further still. 
They say that you can give portions ofthese public 
lands to objects within a State, such as a railroad 
or canal, or some other work of internal improve- 
ment or of beneficence; but I understand that the 
Committee on Public Lands have adopted the fur- 
ther principle, or rather limitation to the granting 
power of Congress—and the Senator from Michi- 


| gan{Mr. Fe.cu] will state if | am correet—which 


is, that Congress must not only confine its grants 
to objects withm the States in which the lands lie, 
but that no such grants can be made to individuals 
or corporations other than the State itself in its 


| corporate capacity; and that the grant thus made, 


| made forever. 


| respect to that matter. 


or the avails of it, shall inure as a fund for the 
separate use and benefit of the State to which it is 
I understand that to be the princi- 
ple adopted by the Committee on Public Lands. 
At the last session all bills for grants of land to 
the new States, and all applications for such on any 
ether grounds, were thrown out or rejected. 
Mr. FELCH. I will answer the Senator with 
That principle has been 
adopted from the commencement of our action on 
this subject. There has never been any grant of 
land toany company for the purpose of internal 
improvement. The committee, since | have had 


| the honor of being a member of it—which is new 


four years—have in several instances reported 
against grants to companies, and the Senate has 
uniformly sustained the report of the committee. 
Mr. BELL. That principle was not clearly 
settled till quite lately. 
Mr. FELCH. I very well remember that at 


| the last session, reports of this kind were con- 


curred in and adopted by the Senate, and I think 
at the Congress before. 

Mr. BELL. Was there no mixing up of com- 
panies or individuals in the grant made to Illinois? 

Mr. FELCH. I think not. 

Mr. BELL. That principle, then, may be re- 
garded as settled now, and will take the place of 


, economy, with reference to the interests of the par- 


a8 utterly inadmissible. “Is there a man with a |! common-law doctrine in the disposition of the to relieve her people from the burden of direct 
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public lands. On what principle is the doctrine 
founded that you shall not give lands to these pri- 
vate companies or corporations? On what prin- 
ciple can you maiptain that you shall neither give 
toacanal or railroad company, though it may 
appear that to do so would increase the value of 
the public domain? Upon what authority, or 
upon what pres cos of reason, does that proposi- 
tion rest? I can easily see that it may be good 
local or State policy to give to no other object but : 
that of the State, because it may answer as a fund 
for lightening the burden of taxation in that State, ts 
so long as it continues to be a State. Thatis a 
sound, judicious, local State policy. I donot dis- 
pute that. Itis founded in a clear principle of 


ticular people of a State to which these grants are 
made; but upon what principle of justice with re- 
gard to the other States, which are equally inter- 
ested in the pubke lands? Upan what principle 
it is assumed that we can give lands to a State to 
be a permanent fund to relieve its peuple from the 
burden of taxation forever, and yet shall not be 
permitted to give to any private company, although 
it might benefit the public lands more, | 
cannot perceive. If, sir, there should be 
sound reason why the new States should oppos: 
any grantof land to companies within their limits, 
und insist that all lands granted by Congress in 
aid of any railroad or other improvement within 
their limits should be made to the State, and the 
fund to be applied to such improvement under the 
direction of the State, still what forbids that the 
road or other improvement should not inure to the 
common use and benefit of all the States or people 
of the Union? If the road be constructed 
under the authority of the State by the application 
of a fund granted by the United States, why not t 
nake the road free to all the citizens of the United 
States, after paying current expenses and repairs’ 
Or, if tolls are exacted beyond those necessary for 
these objects, why notdistribute the surplus among 
all the States? Why limit the profits to the State 
in which the roads are situated, seeing that the 
Government of the United 8S: furnishes the 
means for making them? Such roads are a great 
advantage and benefit to the people of every State 
in which they are constructed, and especially to 
those who reside on the live of such roads. They 
improve greatly the value of all the lands held by 
individuals, as well as by the Government, t 
then, a great object with any State to have these 
improvements made, independently of any profit 
accruing from tolls. But the new States, not con 
tent with these advantages, insist upon converting 
the lands granted to those objects into a perma- 
nent fund for the support of the State government 
forever. Only observe whata magnificent scheme 
of local or State policy is thus projected and in- 
sisted upon. By the bill now before us, it is pro- 
posed to grant to the State of lowa 1,500,000 
acres of the public lands. The effect of this grant 
will be to raise the value of these cranted lands, as 
well as all others in the hands of private persons 
on the line of these roads, to $5 and $10 an acre— 
perhaps some of them to $20; but take the average 
to be 85—then we make a donation to lows of 
$7,500,000. 

Take a case still more glaring. At the last ses 
sion, the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr 
Dove as] was chiefly instrumental ip 


even 


any 


is to 


ites 


ig, 


retting 
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through an appropriation of 2,500,000 acres for 
the State of Illinois. I have seen some estimates 


as to the valine of the land granted Llipots 
for the railroad from Chicago to Cairo, which 
state it at some $20,000,000 or 925,000,000, as- 
suming that it is worth $10 per acre on an ever- 
age. That may not appear to be an eXtravagant 
estimate when all things are considered. Some of 
the lands will be worth $5, and some $10, and 
some $20 per acre. Put it down, however, at only 
$5 per acre, and that will give $12,500,000 ta the 
State of [llinois, to constitute a fund to be used in 
such a manner that the profits may relieve the 
people of that State from the burdens of taxation 
forever. This $12,500,000 is only about half of 
the estimated value of this magnificent grant; and 
J will only say to the Senator from Illinois, thatif 
he will only be as clever and liberal toatl! the other 
States of the Union, he shal! be elected Presiden: 
by acclamation. Give us in Tennessee $12,500 ,001) 
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taxation, and he shall be our Magnus Apollo for 
the next four or eight years. | invite him tocome 
up and consider the proposition. Sir, it is a glo- 
rious boon which he pes contributed to bestow 
upon his own State, and I cannot perceive upon 
what principle of justice to himself hecan refuse to 
other States an equivalent advantage; nor how he 
can expect support from those quarters of the | 
Union from which he withholds bounties which his 
own State has received. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, we are coinpelled to make ourown railroads | 
and find our own capital; and, from information 
I have received, | expect the State of Tennessee 
will add largely to her public debt this year to aid 
in the construction of railroads. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does my friend from Ten- 
nessee want an answer? If he does, I will give it 
with great pleasure, : 

Mr.BELL, Yes, sir; I want an answer, if you 

lease. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will state that I will extend to 
the State of ‘ennessce, with a great deal of pleas- | 
ure, precisely the same principle that he extended 
to Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama. The prin- 
ciple was to.give alternate sections to these States, 
within fifieen miles of the road, on the considera- 
tion of doubling the price of the other alternate 
sections. You found you could not sell the lands | 
for $1 25 per acre, but by our making the road 
you can sell them for $2 50. If there are any 
public lands in ‘Tennessee, let my friend bring for- 
ward his bill, and I will to-day vote to give the 
same grant to Tennessee. But there are no pub- 
lic lands in ‘Tennessee. Why not? Because the 
General Government has given up all the public | 
lands she had; and, after she has got all, she 
comes in and complains that Illinois has got a 
small portion. 

Mr. BELL. How much did Tennessee get? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know the quantity, 
but | know she got the whole. 

Mr. BELL. I wanted some candid and seri- 
ous answer. I thought my friend would think 
seriously of the question, and endeavor to ingratiate 
himself with the people of the other States of the || 
Union. I will say that, whatever lands were given 
to Tennessee, the record, I think, will bear me 
out in saying that they did not defray one half the | 
expense of survey, sale, and the settlement of the 
disputed titles. So that that is no answer to my | 
argument. 

But I am not arguing for Tennessee alone, but | 
for all the States of the Union which have no pub- | 
lic lands within their limits, and are yet equal | 
owners and copartners in the whole public domain. 
I wanted the Senator to answer me this: He ad- 
mits the principle of giving away part of the pub- 
lic lands for the purpose of improving the remain- 
der: will he answer whether a railroad made 
through Tennessee and Kentucky would not add 
to the value of the public lands in Illinois? And, if 
80, upon what principle of justice or equity hecan | 
withholdagrantof land ss abaieasniae Kentucky 
to enable them to make that road ? Will heanswer? 
The public lands in Illinois are as much the prop- | 
erty of Tennessee and Kentucky as of Illinois, 
and they have an equal right to the benefits of any 
donation of these lands, no matter for what ob- | 
jects or for what purposes made. We gave five | 
or six millions for the national road, on the prin- 
ciple of enhancing the value of our great national 
domain in the West. So every road leading to | 
Iowa, or Missouri, or Illinois, or Michigan, en- | 
hances the value of these lands by giving new 
facilities for immigration, for commerce, and for a 
market. Now, | assert again that it is an exceed- 
ingly selfish and indefensible policy which declares 
that you shall only give to objects within the limits 
of the new States, and in a particular manner, so 
as to create a permanent fund for the use of those | 
States. 

Several modes of disposing of the public lands 
have been proposed from time to time. Some have | 

roposed to distribute them in kind among all the | 

tates, giving the new States a liberal bonus above | 
the other States. Others, again, have proposed to || 
distribute the proceeds of the sales of the lands, | 
after deducting the cost of survey and sale. The |! 
honorable Senator from Kentucky {[Mr. Unver- | 
woop] proposes a distribution among the old States | 
of an amount equal to the quantity already granted | 
to the new States for objects of internal improve- || 


| formed. It was stipulated that the lands, when 
| ceded to the Union, should be for the common | 


| to appropriate the lands for the common benefit of | 
all the States. I think he is pressing this argu- | 


_ benefit of all the States, then, I say, he is violating 
that condition of the cessions, and of the ordi- | 


| It will not do to say, in answer to this, that a rail- | 
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ment. The honorable Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferien] has contended, if I understand him 
correctly, that Congress has not the power to 
make a.disposition of these lands in any of the 
three modes suggested. Is there any prohibition | 
in the Constitution against any one of these several 

plans? If there is, | would thank him to point his 

finger to it. If the Senator’s argument is founded 

upon that clause of the Constitution which recog- | 
nizes the validity of all preceding contracts, ordi- || 
nances, and obligations which had been entered into || 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution, I agree 
that there is some plausibility in it; and let us ex- 
amine whether the objection is conclusive. 

Mr. FELCH. Ido not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but | would merely say that the only 
clause in the Constitution to which I referred was 
the one which he has just cited. At the time of | 
the adoption of the Constitutign, there were exist- | 
ing contracts to which reference has-been made— || 
contracts of cession. ‘The Constitutional provis- | 
ion gave confirmation to those contracts, as | un- 
derstand it. The limitation, then, is to be found 
in the conditions of cession. 

Mr. BELL. The power given in the Constitu- || 
tion is simply to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations in disposing of the public lands. But the 
honorable Senator maintains that all these plans 
are unconstitutional, upon the ground that there 
were preceding contracts, ordinances, or obliga- | 
tions entered into by the old federal Congress when 
these lands were ceded. I do not understand that 
he means to assert that these ordinances and con- 
tracts extended to the cession of Louisiana made | 
by France, and to the cession since made by | 
Spain. 

Mr. FELCH. They do not. 

Mr. BELL. They extend, then, only to the 
cessions made in the Northwest by Virginia, New 
York, and Connecticut. 

Mr. FELCH. The conditions to which I re- | 
ferred are those which are found in the céssions of 
the original thirteen States. The Senator will 
recollect that several such cessions were made—by 
Connecticut, New York, Virginia, and North Car- 
olina. In regard to the cessions made by France 
and Spain, there is no special condition on this 
subject. 

Mr. BELL. I inferred as much, and took it 
for granted that it was so. The cessions by the 
other States—North Carolina and Georgia—con- 
tained conditions also. 

Mr. FELCH. Those contained conditions as 
to the manner in which the lands were to be ap- || 
propriated, viz: for the common benefit of all the || 
States, as well those admitted after as the original 1 
thirteen. 
* Mr.BELL. Ialluded tothe ordinance of 1780, 
to which all the cessions made by the States con- 





benefit of all the States. The conditions of those | 
cessions of course applied only to the territory ly- | 
ing east of the Mississippi, and do not touch the 
territory or the public domain in Iowa, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. 

The Senator then says we have no power to 
make these grants to any of the old States by rea- 
son of the prior obligations which we were under 


ment a little too far when he employs it in defence 

of this bill, or of the entire batch of bills reported | 
at this session; because if it is a condition of these 
cessions of the public lands, obligatory upon us, 
that they must be disposed of for the common 


nance of 1780, when he makes these large grants || 
for the separate benefit of the States in which they | 
lie, and not to the common benefit of all the States. | 


road in any one State improves the property, con- 
dition, commerce, and resources of all the States. 
That is not the meaning of this ordinance, or of the 
conditions of the cession acts. The lands shall be 
disposed of or appropriated to the common benefit | 
of all the States. hen he undertakes by this 
bil to appropriate this large fund to the benefit of | 
a cetlanhes tate, and not to the common benefit | 
of all the States, he violates the trust which has | 
been committed to Congress as clearly as he would | 
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|| even more glaringly, because the fourteen 
| proposed to be granted to the old State 


| was granted to the new States heretofo 





al [Feb. 16, 


Senate. 


by giving these fourteen millions, asked fo 


; : 
Senator from Kentucky, to the old State V the 


es; and 
Milliong 
S are no 
T the or. 
cession, 
quantit 


: : g ; 1 re. But 
there is no approximation either to justice or gooq 


faith in the management of this great trust fund i 
the plan is persisted in of making large grants to 
the new States, to inure to their separate benefit 
It will not do to answer that the ungranted lands 
will be increased in value thereby; for that jp. 
creased value would follow upon making the 
roads, without giving the tolls to the States, It 
is just as much a violation of the ordinance and 


more than they would be entitled to unde 
dinance of 1780 and the various acts of 
on the ground that an equal or equivalent 


|| cession acts to give lands in that way, whatever 


the pretext may be, as in any other. 

Now, will my friend from Michigan answer me 
on one point, because there may seem to bea gap 
in this argument? He says, if we do not gran: 
these lands proposed in the several bills reported 
at this session, there will be no increase in the 


_ value of the public lands lying in Iowa, Missouri, 


Illinois, &c. But we say that we are ready to grant 
them, and upon a plan that will inure to the com- 
mon benefit of all the States of the Union. Wha 
does the Senator say tothat? Will he agree to jt? 
We are ready to givea portion of them for an ex- 
tension of the Iowa railroad. We want to ex- 
tend that road from Iowa to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and California; and that will enhance the 
value of all the lands in Iowa, sold and unsold, 
still more. But we want the road to be public, 


' and to be free to the whole eee emigrants, 
| to travelers, the soldiers of t 


e United States, and 
to carry the mails, forever. We want it to inure, 
as strictly as it can be made so, to the common 
benefit of the whole country. We are ready 
to give, on a principle you admit to be sound. 
We have the power of giving part, to enhance the 
value of the remaining lands. We consider that 
the public lands can be improved in value more in 
this way than in any other. Now, will the hon- 
orable Senator answer whether what I propose 
would or would not be in accordance with the or- 
dinance of 1780 and the cession acts, even in 
regard to those east of the Mississippi? And 
when you get beyond the Mississippi, how, or 
upon what principle, is it that you undertake to 
say to us, ‘* You shall not give an acre of land in 
lowa, Illinois, and Missouri, to make a foot of 
road beyond the limits of those States, though it 
may improve the public lands in those States? 


| We admit that; but we have a local policy which 
_ will not allow you to improve your lands by grant- 


ing a part of them, unless you give them to the 


| States in which they lie, to constitute a fund for 


the separate benefit of those States, and to relieve 
their inhabitants from taxation forever.’ [ call 
upon the honorable Senator to state the principle 
upon which he and the other Senators from the 


| new States conceive they have a right to hold this 
language to the old States. [know that Iam ma- , 


king a useless appeal to the honorable Senator. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan did not 
pretend, any more than the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dovexas,] to support this un- 
generous and unjust policy of the new States,by 
reason or authority. They assumed it as a policy 
which their States had adopted; and whether 
right or wrong, just or unjust, they supported it. 
I do not forget that the honorable Senator did urge 
some arguments, or rather some extraordinary 
reasons, for adhering to this ungenerous policy. 
I propose to advert to a few of them as stated by 
the honorable Senator from Michigan. 

He says these new States ought to be dealt 
with liberally and bountifully by the General Gov- 
ernment. See, he says, the hardships and disad- 
vantages under which they were planted in the 


wilderness. See how they have extended them- 
| selves to the far West. See the amount—the vast 


amount—they have added to the met indus- 
try of the whole country annually. They ought 
to be dealt by with great liberality, he says, 00 
account of the privations and drawbacks under 
which all this has been accomplished. _Sir, let us 
see what those disadvantages were. The honor- 
able Senator from Michigan admitted that the pol- 
icy of the General Government had not been alto- 
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iiberal enough when the extraordinary claims of | 
these new States Were considered. They had been | 
driving off the Indians and extending the frontier | 
from the western borders of the old “States until 
they had reached the Upper Mississippi and Mis- | 
souri rivers. Let us see what have been the hard- 
ships of their condition, and the peculiar disad- 

vantages and drawbacks which they have labored | 
under when contrasted with the circumstances un- | 
der which the old States were settled. None of || 
us are old enough to go back from recollection to 

the settlement of the old States, but by recorded 

history and tradition we know something of the | 
dificulties and embarrassments they had to en- 


I do not refer merely to the old States 


: % Se a ee 
ether illiberal, but contended that it had not been || 


counter. " 
proper, but to those also which we may call the | 
SF old States, and more particularly Kentucky 


and Tennessee. How were they settled? Asa 
general truth, it may be stated that the inhabitants | 
of the colonies, or of the old States, had to extin- 
cuish the Indian title to the lands within their set- 
tlements, and to subdue and drive out the hostile 
tribes at the expense of their own blood and treas- | 
ure; and every advance into the wilderness was || 
attended by the slaughter of their women and chil- 
dren. They were at once their own soldiers and 
paymasters; and this state of things may be said 
to have continued even after the Revolution. Em- 
igrants, in those days, had to trace out and cut 
their own roads through recesses of the forest, 
and over the mountain passes, exposed to the 
ambuscade and tomahawk of the savage; and even 
after they had penetrated into the great valley be- | 
yond the Alleghanies, the early pioneers, from 
1779 to 1794, had to grapple with the numerous 
hostile Indians, whose hunting-grounds they had 
invaded, single-handed, and unaided by a single 
regiment of Federal troops. It is quite a noto- 
rious fact, that in the last invasion of the settle- 
ments in what is now Middle Tennessee, there | 
were only fourteen United States soldiers, and a 
mere handful of settlers, opposed to seven hundred | 
Indian warriors. | 
{ 


The honorable Senator, it is true, may insist 
that the advahcing settlements in the Northwest | 
have sometimes been assailed by hostile Indians, 
and that their women and children have also fallen 
victims to their savage warfare; but let me tell the 
Senator that the difference in the two cases was, | 
that such dangers and hardships were but ex- 
ceptions to a rule; and, in the other, of constant | 
recurrence. 

Far different, indeed, were the circumstances 
under which the new States have been settled from 
those which attended the rise of the old States. 
These new States have sprung up under the pro- 
tecting arm and fostering care of a strong and pow- 
erful and paternal Government. Wherever the 
Infians have manifested a hostile temper, large 
detachments of regular troops have been sent to | 
guard the settler; and when Indian wars have 
broken out on the distant frontiers, the military 
power of the Union has speedily repressed them. 
Strong posts are established in advance of the still 
extending settlements; and every dollar expended 
by the new States in their own defence is imme- 
diately refunded. The Indian title to every foot 
of land within their borders, except a small por- 
tion of Iowa, has been extinguished by the United 
States. The new States have not paid a dollar, 
except their proportion of the whole expenditure |. 
ofthe Government. The old States paid the ex- 
penses of Indian treaties and acquisitions, as well | 
as of their Indian wars. The territory within the || 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee may be said to | 
have been conquered from the Indians, by the un- | 
aided hardy courage of the early settlers. 

_ 1 am reminded, by the course of the argument 
into which I have been led upon this point, that I 
omitted to advert, in the proper connection of my 
remarks, to the vast amount which this Govern- 
ment has paid in the purchase of the Indian title 
to the lands in the new States; and I believe that 
if the whole expenditure of the Government con- 
nected with the public lands be calculated, it will 
be found that not one cent has been realized by 
the Treasury from the sale of them. ‘The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr Fexcu] will allow me respect- | 
fully to inquire of him how the fact is. Have not || 
the expenditures attending the acquisition of these | 
lands been equal to the receipts from them ? 


| which was originally ceded by them. 


| the General Government. 
| States upon the borders, had expended money in 


! and to remove to the West. 


or $4,000,000 more. 


of the Indian title to the pu 


| ceipts. 
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Mr. FELCH. I had—though I have not now 
here—a statement from the Department showing 
the whole amount realized from the first to the 
present time, after making payment for the acqui- 
sition of the titles for the service of the public 
lands, so far as they have progressed, and é 
proportionate amount of expenditures in adminis- 
tering the — domain. It appears from that, 
that there have been received into the Treasury 


yr the | 


about $60,000,000 more than the expenditures. | 


If you add to that amount the value of the lands 
which have been used for the purposes of the 
United States, there appears to have been received 
into the Treasury some $75,000,000 more than the 
amount expended. This is including al! which 
has been used for the purpose of extinguishing 
the Indian title, and acquiring the territory which 
we obtained under treaties from Spain and France. 

Mr. BELL. Does it include the outstanding 
annuities, and installments upon annuities, payable 
to the Indian tribes? 

Mr. FELCH. It includes all that has been 
paid or undertaken to be paid. It includes also 
the amount which was paid to the old States when 
the cession was made of that portion of the land 
I may be 
permitted to say that when the cession was made, 
a portion of the expenditure on the part of the 
States making the cession was provided for by 
Virginia, and other 


extending their jurisdiction over the territory. 
They had charge of the forts and Indians, and 
expended money for the very purpose to which 


reference was made, taking care of the Indian ' 


title, and maintaining the jurisdiction of the State 
government over that country. A provision was 
made in the cession that they should receive back 


all moneys expended for purposes of that sort. | 


Georgia received $2,250,000. The amount was 


not stated in the cession made by Virginia, but it | 
was to be ascertained, and the State was to receive | 


it. ‘The lands of Georgia were also subject to cer- 
tain outstanding claims. They were also taken 


subject to an express agreement that the United | 


States should extinguish the Indian titles not 


| merely in the territory ceded, but in that retained 


by Georgia;out of which grew the large appro- 
priations for the expenses of the Cherokee wars. 
Mr. BELL. I never went into that calculation; 
but, from my general reading and observation of 
the facts connected with the matter, I had the im- 


| pression that the Treasury of the United States 
| never realized one cent from the sales of the pub- 


lic lands in any shape, except indirectly in revenue 
from the customs. 


ression. The Senator, in his estimate, does not 


| include the cost of the Indian wars and disturb- 


ances which grew directly out of the treaties for 
the acquisition of Indian lands. The Florida war 


|, alone, which was produced by a too eager desire 


to extinguish the Indian title to all the lands 


| in that State, cost the Government not Jess than 


$40,000,000. The Black Hawk war, which had 
a similar origin, cost not less than $3,000,000. 
There was also the quasi war waged aguinst the 
Creeksand Cherokees, to repress disturbances, and 
to compel them to observe their treaties of eession, 


of the large military force for this service could 
not have cost the Government less than $3,000,000 
If I should say $6,000,000, 
1 would, perhaps, be nearer the truth. Now, l 
am quite sure that, if I could, from memory, refer 
to all the expenditures of the United States con- 
nected, directly and indirectly, with the purchase 

bie lands, and their 
removal from it, and a full statement of the ac- 
count could be made, the balance would be in fa- 


I think further inquiry into | 
that subject will show that I am right in my im- | 


The concentration | 


vor of the Government of the United States; the | 


public domain would stand largely debtor—I mean 


| there would be a balance of expenditure over re- 
In the administration of this fund, 1 un- | 


dertake to lay down this broad proposition—that 
the Treasury of the United States never derived 
one cent of profit. But | was on the subject of 
the liberality due to the new States. I was con- 
trasting the mode in which these new States had 
been settled under the protection of the eagle of 
the United States. Troops are called for there 
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needed. Every panic that arises, a military force 
is sent to relieve the fears of the settlers as speed- 
ily as possible. It was not so in the settlement of 
the old States. Besides, great highways have been 
opened, at the expense of the United States, 
leading to the new States. We have expended 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for passing the Allegha- 
nies, and penetrating the forests of Ohio and In- 
diana, to get to the borders of Illinois. Is not 
that liberal? And we have given the new States 
11,000,000 of acres, worth some 815,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, or more, for school and educational 
purposes. Wehavedone more. We have given 
them five per cent. of the whole of the net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, after deducting the cost 
of survey and sale. I would ask, have not the 
new States received about $5,000,000 or 46,000,000 
from this five per cent. fund ?—ithree per cent, of 
which was given to be applied within the States 
for the purposes of internal improvements, and two 
per cent. of which was to be applied in making 
roads leading to them; and the States, towards 
which those roads have not been made, have re- 
ceived the money instead of the expenditure in 
roads. In addition ta this, upwards of 8,000,000 
acres have been granted to the new States for 
internal improvements. Is not all this liberal? Is 
it not generous? And did not the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan tell us the other day that we 
built their court-houses, their State-houses, and 
their jails, and, I believe, we have furrished 
libraries for their courts. Is not that sufficiently 
liberal? But the honorable Senator says it is not 
liberal enough, and we should give at this time to 
the new States, in addition to all that has been 
done heretofore, $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 worth 
of land each, out of which they may lay the foun- 


| dation of a permanent income for the ree of 


| commenced in 1790. 


their local governments. 
any principle of liberality? 
o show that this Government has acted with 
a princely liberality and generosity towards the 
new States, look at the rapidity with which they 
have grown up and become powerful. Look at 
Ohio. Thesettlement of Ohio may be said to have 
There was no great immi- 
gration to that State prior to that time, but she 


Is that required upon 


| now may boast 2,000,000 of inhabitants. Indiana, 


an almost unbroken forest at the commencement 
of the last war with Great Britain, has now 
nearly 1,000,000 of inhabitants. Illinois has about 
900,000; Missouri, 600,000; Michigan, 400,000; 
Wisconsin, only a State of the other day, 300,000 
inhabitants: and lowa, which was admitted into 
the Union only four years ago, has, | believe, 
200,000 inhabitants. Is not that abundant and 
sufficient proof of the liberal and generous policy 
of the Government in the administration of this 
great fund? Consider the low prices at which the 
lands have been sold. In order to tempt and hasten 
emigration, we have held out inducements to people 
to come and take the richest and most fertile lands 
in the world at $1 25 an acre. 1 maintain that the 
nolicy of the Government, taking it altogether, has 
baal most liberal and generous. This liberal spirit 
of the General Government towards the new States 
has in nothing been more striking and manifest 
than in the prompt extinguishment of the Indian 
title. The policy of the Government has been to 
go far in advance of any actual demand of new 


_ territory for settlement and cultivation: hence it is 
| that there are more than 200,000,000 acres yet 


unsettied in the new States, and to which the In 
dian title has long since been extinguished. After 
all this, need I say that, upon the score of generous 
treatment, there is really no just claim on the part 
of the new States against the Government of the 
United States for any enlarged liberality ? 

The question recurs, can we not appropriate or 
dispose of the public domain, to be applied for rail- 
roads, wherever situated, forming connecting links 
between the old States and the new, or for an 
purpose whatever, provided only that the prinet- 
ple of equality shali be observed? There was a 


|| time in this country when it looked like a viola- 


tion of the public faith to appropriate these lands 
in any other way than rigidly for the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt to which they were pledged; 
but that debt has long since been extinguished. 


| We contract new debts almost every day—at least 


\, even in advance, and sometimes when they are not || 


whenever they are needed—for war purposes, or 
for peace purposes, without the slightest regard 
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wo poee that have been given of the public 
lands. 

The honorabie Senator from Michigan argued 
that there is no way of having this equitable dis- 
tribution of the pubiic lands for the common ben- 
efit of all the States; and he insists that the scheme 
of the honorable Senator from Kentucky was not 
exactly just and equal—that there was a difficulty 
in fixing the. ratio of population and territory. 
Certainly there is a difficulty in everything rela- 
ting to morals and government. There is no 
mathematical exactness that can be applied to any 
of the great affairs of Government, We can only 
approximate justice in the purest tribunals. LExact 
equality is seldom attainable in the distribution ef 
private estates in lands. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan will not 
agree to concede any of the public lands to the old 
States because there can be no exact justide on 
equality in the apportionment; and he suggests 
that the only constitutional and equitable mode of 
distributing for the common benefit of all the States 
is to continue the aoe 


of paying the proceeds 
ot r . . 
into the ‘Treasury; and 


etting them pass into the 
general expenditure. But I insist that that is not 
the question naw, You are every day narrowing 
down this fund—taking more and more to be appro- 
priated for railroads in new States; and still they, 
ery ‘* Give us more of these lands for these pur- 
poses.”’ They say to the old States, ‘* You shall 
not have them for any of your purposes.”’ 

If there is no other way of doing justice to all 
the States, except by distributing the money from 
the Treasury, after it is paid in the regular mode, 
let us do that. That was done in 1841. If you 
will admit nothing else which will approximate 
what is just and equitable, go back to that. It 
will assist the States now groaning under heavy 
debts for internal improvements. Give them equal 
proportions of the receipts from the public lands, 
and jt willbe a great relief to them, 

It is a remarkable fact that the act of 1841 stands 
repealed by a proviso, which, when you come to 
examine it, ought not and does not, according to 
the spirit of the proviso, operate as a repeal, for it 
was meant to stand repealed whenever a higher 
rate of protective duties was given than the rates 
prescribed by the compromise act of 1833. I have 
been informed that the tariff of 1846, as adminis- 
tered with its ad valorem duties, does not afford a 
protection to many of the leading articles of do- 
mestic manufacture equal to that of the tariff of 
i833. Thatact gave better protection to American 
industry than the act of 1846. If that be so, in 
equity and justice the statute of 184] stands unre- 
pealed to this day, and Congress has it in its 
power to declare that opinion. But whether we 
are of opimion that the tariff of 1833 gave better 
protection than that of 1846 or not, we can, if we 
please, approximate a standard of equality by re- 
viving the act of 1841. If the proposition of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky be rejected, 
why may not that be done? . 

But here is my friend from Virginia, [Mr. How- 
reR,} always a stern advocate for the doctrine of 
State r He will not consent to this course. 
This doctrine of State rights, and the discussion 
of it, has a singular penodicity. IT mean, it is 
raised with certainty oncve in every four years. 
There is always more or less excitement about it 
once In four years; and this uniformly takes place 
on the eve of a presidential election. Circum- 
stances in gur history of late have imparted some 
new life t@ the party which advocates that doc- 
trine; and it is given out that it is just now of 
more than usual importance that this political 
creed shafl be maintaine?.. The South are ad- 
monished that the moment they admit any laxity 
in the construction 6f the Constitution, the North 
will be down upon them; that there will be no 
safety for their institutions or policy but in up- 
holding this doctrine of strict construction, accord- 
ing to the theory of the straightest sect, which, I 
believe, is now the Virzinia sect—Sonth Carolina 
having taken the lead awhile, but having now sur- 
rendered it to its first and earliest patrons. Such 
arruments have an imposing effect on the country. 
I do not suppose, sir, that honorable members of 
this body can be deluded by any argument not 
sound in itself. But thousands are deluded upon 


i@hites. 


questions of the class now before the Senate by | 


the specious and imposing manner in which the 


value of this State-Rights doctrine is often pre- 
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sented. ‘The opponents of a protective tariff, as 
well as those who are Xgainst internal improve- 
ments of any kind, remind the South that any 


\ departure from a strict and literal interpretation of 


the Constitution on the subject of internal improve- 
ments or of the tariff, exposes a certain species of 
property in the South to imminent hazard; that the 
North will not fail to take advantage of any lib- 
eral or latitudinous construction which is admitted 
in our legislation to carry out their policy. Letus 
see how this doctrine of State rights applies to a 
tariff. I suppose my honorable friend from Vir- 
ginia would vote for a tariff of twenty per cent., 
and perhaps of thirty per cent., upon some articles. 
1 believe he voted for the tariff of 1846. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
1846. 

Mr. BELL. That tariff laid a duty of thirty 
per cent. upon some articles, twenty upon others, 
and so on. A tariff of thirty per cent. was then, 


at that time, held to be no violation of the Consti- | 


) tution; but if a tariff imposed a duty of thirty-five 


per cent. on cottons or woolens, or forty per cent. 
on Pennsylvania iron or Louisiana sugar, then 
we are told that that would be a violation of the 
Constitution. If a tariff of twenty or thirty per 
cent. is no violation of the Constitution, or of the 
doctrine of State rights, how would a tariff of thir- 


1e reply is. I know it will be said that different 


tion of the domestic article, then it is no longer 
constitutional. That is all very well; but how do 


| they derive the knowledge that a duty of thirty 


per cent. would be the proper rate for revenue 


| purposes, and that thirty-five per cent. would go 


‘and better than the act of 1842. 


beyond the revenue point and become protective? 
It cannot be derived from any source; notwo men 
would agree about it. It is purely arbitrary. 
Senators who are opposed to a tariff of protection 
may have sheltered themselves from the charge of 


inconsistency in voting for the tariff of 1846, by || 


saying it was the best and lowest they could get, 
WeJl, whatever 
is voted froim time to time on this subject is al- 
ways the best that can be done*under the cireum- 
stances, and the defence is complete. If you ad- 
mit the idea of discrimination to any extent, or if 
you admit the constitutionality of a tariff of duties 
at all, where is the practical limitation upon the 
power? If the tariff were to be cut down to ten 
yer cent., there would be protection to that amount. 
Vou can never tell what would be the product of 
any particular rate of taxation on the importations 


| of this country, because the tmportations vary as 


well as the value of articles. 
Senators from the South who yveted for the tariff 
of 1846, may, in 1853 or 1854, be compelled to al- 
low an increased duty of five per cent, on some 


| articles and ten upon others, and may have only 


| to declare that in their opinion such increase was 


| necessary for revenue purposes, and who can 


justly charge them with having departed from their 
principles? ‘Thus the constitutional objection to 


| the protective principle is too subtle to he made a 
| rule of practice. 


In pursuance of a similar policy, any distribu- 
tion of the public lands, or of their proceeds 
among the States, is deprecated by the gentlemen 


of the State-Rights creed, lest it may lead to the || 


appropriation of moneys from the Treasury to 
internal improvements. I thought that the henor- 
able Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] in his 
speech the other day, without making any propo- 
sition to the friends of the bill, which of eourse 
he would not do, gave them delicately to under- 
stand that his opposition would be less obstinate 


| if he could be assured that the policy of improv- 


ing the harbors and rivers by the General Gov- 
ernment would not be adopted. He said that this 
partial appropriation of the public lands to the 
new States for railroads was less offensive to him 


| than internal improvements by the General Gov- 


ernment. That idea was thrown out distinctly, 
and we know that loud prefessions are made all 
over the Northwest in faver of improving the 
great rivers and harbors of the interior. 

As for internal improvements generally, the 
making of roads and canals through the States by 


I did vote for the tariff of , 


eee or forty per cent. become so? I know what | 
it 

rates of duties may be imposed simply for rev- | 
enue purposes, and that such are constitutional; | 
but the moment a duty is imposed for the protec- | 


Those honorable || 
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| the General Government, I have for twenty years 
| been against the policy, and shall forever be On. 
posed to it, as leading inevitably to a wasteful ana 
corrupting system of expenditure. But I can se. 
no objection, either constitutionally or on the 
score of expediency, to appropriations for the a 
provement of those great inland seas—the lake 
,and rivers—which connect the West with th, 
East and the South. Ido not conceive that the 
| opposition of gentlemen to the appropriations f), 
the improvement of rivers and harbors is sustained 
| by any principle of the Constitution, or upon any 
| ground of expediency or policy, except it be on 
the vague fear that certain great interests wil] be jy 
danger, if we exercise any powers which may be 
|| questioned by anybody. I know the potency os 
that alarm which is regularly sounded upon every 
question of this kind. It has been said that jit {g 
less objectionable to give land to the new States 
for internal improvements than to give money 
| from the Treasury for the same objects. Wher, 
is the difference: What is the use of this dis. 
| tinction? Does it in the end save the public prop. 
erty or money? Does it husband our resources: 
Does it prevent the corrupting tendencies of the 
Government, or the increase of expenditure? 
Does it prevent the tendency of our system in 
teaching the people to look to the Government for 
support, instead of relying upon their own indus. 
try and their own resources ? 

Let us examine this argument for a moment 
The system of appropriating $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 to the improvement of rivers and har. 
bors annually, is startling to eo It is 
said that it is a great tax upon the Treasury; that 
when it is once commenced it cannot be stopped. 
Some of these gentlemen, who have such a horror 
of this system, never seem to consider that the 
fathers of the Republic—the great expounders 
of the practical operations of the Constitution— 
| have told us, long since, that abuses of the Gov- 
| ernment were not so much to be apprehended 
from the usurpation of powers not clearly given, 
as from abuses of powers conceded and unques- 
tioned. What has this Congress done within the 
last few years? Why, gratuitously, voluntarily, 
without any demand in public sentiment for such 
a thing, they have given away 15,000,000 or 
20,000,000 acres of public lands, or $30,000,000 
| or $40,000,000 worth of property in bounty land 
warrants. ‘This was a gratuitous pandering to 
the appetite for popularity, in my opinion. There 
was no claim or demand set up on the part of re- 
cipients. The soldiers who fought in our wars 
had received their pay, according to promise, and 
| something extra. They had received bounties ac- 

cording to promise; and then, after all that, a prop- 
| osition was introduced to appropriate 15,000,( 
or 20,000,000 acres—to distribute $30,000,400 
worth or more of property among the soldiers and 
their assignees, and not a voice was raised against 
it. This was done, too, under the war-making 
power, on the ground that it was proper to cult- 
vate and stimulate the military spirit of the people 
of this country—as if it needed husbanding—as |! 
there were not sufficient rewards and inducements 
besides those of land and money, to rouse into 
action the gallantry and patriotism of our citizen- 
soldiers. Under the clearly-conceded power of 
making war, $20,000,000 or 930,000,000 worth of 
property was gratuitously granted without saying 
a word—at one swoop—by a single vote. The 
yeas and nays were not called even; and yet the 
proposition to appropriate $2,000,000 or 33,000,000 
| annually, for clearing out the rivers and improving 
| the hostel of the West, is enormous and extrav- 
| agant waste, and against the Constitution, Scaree- 
} 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
} 


ly a mail arrives from the great West that does 
| not bring tidings of lives lost by the obstructions 

in the navigation of the rivers—obstructions in the 
' great rivers which no one State has sufficient re- 
| sources to remove, and none have jurisdiction over 
i them; yet gentlemen resolutely oppose any inter 
| ference hy the General Government. Gross abuses 
| in the expenditures under this Government, it 1s 
'| clear, are not to be apprehended from the exercise 
|| of contested powers, for they are always watched 
i and guarded with greater wisdom than others; and 
‘| it is well enough that they should be. This fur- 
| nishes ample security that the power to improve t\« 
| rivers and harbors of the West will not be abusec. 
‘| T must not be understood as addressing my rt 
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ke to the gentlemen of the Northwest upon 
a Mi any of them, [ believe, are sin- 
svor of the improvement of rivers and 
and but few, if any, from that section of 





a y avow their opposition to this policy; 
se gomatiaw or other we can never get a bill 
= +, There is a manifest reluctance on the 

«fF some of the avowed friends of this policy 

come to the vote. The formidable opposition 

ses from the South. Is it unrea sonab e to ask 
eoprialions for the improvement of the great 
~e and harbors of the nation, when the Gov- 

t expends millions, from year to year, on 

ther objects not more clearly warranted by the 


y sy tullo ? Ten millions are annually expend ed 
the protection and advancement 

e@; aid how many millions for 
lessen the risks of the carry- 


1e Atlantic? How 


for nec 
t mmere 
“cast survey, to 


e betwee n the States on tl 








trad 

: ynually for the maintenance of the licht- 

e system, to guide the coasting vessels in the 

cess nd in the tempests ? But not one cent 
; e civen to impro veor light up the great 
ters Of ce West. To do this would be unrea- 
unconstitutional, according to he 


a able ane e 
tootrine of a large and respectable class of our 
Constitution gives to Congress the power 

sommerce, internal as well as external, 





reg uiate 


id the jurisdiction of the sea-coast and the navi- 
able waters of the interior follows this grant. I 


there is a pointin this view of the case which 





know 

yeates some uneasiness. This power of regulating 
terpal commerce and jurisdiction over commerce 
‘i he States, is] looked upon with somealarm. 

But the power to regulate wives no power to pro- 


ittrade. There is the safety . We do regulate 


nternal commerce now Ve establish ports of 
entry, and require a registry of vessels trading 
y creat West ern waters, just as we do in 
rezard to those engaged in foreign trade. Accord- 
gtoa ey decision of the Supreme Court, the 
Wheeling beige | is to be abated as a nuisance, 


scause it obstructs a great channel of internal 
within "the jurisdiction of the United 
| trust lL have shown that, should the improve- 
ientof the rivers and harbors of the West follow 


the distribution of the public lands among the 
Slates, the evil would not be so great, nor the 


juestions of constitutional power so doubtful, as 


the gentlemen of State-Rights politics have sup- 


sed. Is it nota strange, not to say a monstrous 
loctrine t hat you can give millions to light up the 
sea-coast, but you cannot light up the darkness 

ch often enshrouds the vessels on the rivers | 


ne West? Yor 1 cannot clear the 


snags out of 


Mississ pr iL 10r afford any facilities to the 
vigation of ‘that great river, though you may 


on the coast survey. To exercise 
same powers over the navigable waters of the 
terior that you do over the bays aad hs rbors and 
seas on the 3 antic coast, it is said, would be con- 


e 1d milly ms 


ry to the State-Rights doc trine, ‘and that is the 
lladium of the Union. According to the teaching 
f those who hold this doctrine, to exercise the 
ne powers in regulating internal commerce that 
e exercised over foreign trade might be dangerous 


a great interest often alluded to in the debates 
tts Chamber, | have already noticed that the 
oregulate does not carry wit) it the power 
0 prohibit commerce in wy speci es of property; 
ut fam not prepared to say that an absolute pro- 
bition of all commerce between the States in the 
species of property re er to would not be the 
ést thing which could be done for the promotion 
at great interest in the South. But that can- 
iot bE done, | because there is no power to prohibit 
‘commerce in the Constitution. 

| must recur for a moment to the argument of 
i¢ Senator from Michigan, that we have no power 

peed onstitation to distribute the public lands 
mong the States, except upon a principle of per- 
tect equality , and that such exact equality is only 
© ve found in the practice of paying the proceeds 
alo the Treasury, and Jetting them pass into the 
eneral expenditure. Ifall willagree to that; I am 
But the new States will not agree to that. 
we disregarding that policy in what we do at 
‘ery session. The lands are in a course of un- 
ial distribution; but because we cannot have a 
‘tribution upon any plan of exact justice, is it 


ower t 





| sound legislation? 
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sound policy to say that x we will not have it at all? 
Over 20,000,000 acres have been given to 
new States for various pu rposes, 14,000,000 
15,000,000 of which have gone directly for in- 
ternal improvements, and the old States are not to 
have a share, because the 

with exact justice to each. 


the 


fund cannot be a ide | 
Is that a le of 
Is not the true policy to Fe as 
near an approximation to justice as we can? We 
have made larger grants of this common property 
to the new States, which was unjust to the old 
States, and a wrong. Is it in violation of the 
Constitution to right that wrong by granting an 
equal proport ion of these lands to the old State 


I know it is contended that we have no power to 
correct 


nrmnc 


an abuse growing out of an unconstitu- 
tional act of Congress. Bu it I think that is nota 
practical view of the subject, nor one quite con 
sistent with common sense and justice. There 
are some cases where It might and ou rht to be 
done. I thought the position of a late Adminis- 
tration—when the Government, by its own act, 
when, by its own officers, it had placed an ob- 


struction In one of the great rivers of 
the West, (the Ohio,) and yet denied the power 
to remove the obstruction placed there by Federal 
authority—was an error, and an over-strained case 
ot conscience. 

There is on view of the sul 4 ect which I 
wish to touch upon beforeI close. We sh ave more 
than 200,000, 000 acres of land alr ady surve yed 
and open for settlement, after making all proper 
deductions for overflowed, barren, and bounty 
lands. Jn the five new Siates of the Northwest— 
Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and Mis- 
souri alone—we have a hundred millic ns of unap- 
propriated lands open to settlement; vet the ery is 
for more Indian territory, not only from year to 


navigable 


+) 57 
olUnei 


year, but from day today. And I am ory to 
hear that this good Whig Administration hae, 


within the last twelve months, authorized treaties 
to be made with Indians which will supply enough 
territory two additional new States, running 
up to the Red river of the North. We are to have 


for 


some 30,000 or 50,000 more square miles, and 
some additional 30,000,000 acres of Indian ter- 
ritory, thrown open for settlement, extending to 
the northern bound uy of the United States, upon 


the very plausible pfet texts that it Is necessary to 
preserve peace among the Indian tribes; that it is 
a glorious country—rich in the means of subsist- 


| ence; its lakes and rivers abounding in fine fish, 


| the lands in Minnesota Territor y- 


and the soil the very best. It is said to contai: 
minerals of great value and extent,*and it will be 
quite accessible to market when the projected im- 
provements by railroads in that distant urter 
of the Union are completed. I believe about 
$2,500,000 are to be given for this purchase— 
about $400,000 or $500,000 to be p tid down. I 
state this for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the public and of the Senate to these facts, that 
their bearings may be considered and understood. 

‘The three States of Wisconsin, lowa,and Mis- 
sourl, have sixty or seventy millions of unap 
priated lands surveyed and open to market w 
their limits. The Indian t 
guished to all of it, exce; 


The I 


qt 


rOo- 
ithin 
extin- 


itle nas veen 


yt a smail portion in Iowa, 
Indian title will be speedily extinguished to 
On what prin- 
ciple, then, or in pursuance of what policy, do we 
propose to get iis large additional territory from 
the Indians embraced in the late treaties? Itis 
simply a result of the practice and policy of the 
emigrants ahd settlers upon their arrival iv a new- 
ly-acquired territory, as stated by the Senator 
from Michigan. They will make no selection o1 
settlement of lands except upon water-courses 
offering a free access for their produce to market, 
nor upon any but the most fertile lands. The 
Senator from Michigan stated distinctly, and 
so many words, that new settlers will not go into 
the interier of any territory where the lands are 
not accessible to market, no matter how rich they 
may be; they will settle only upon the rich lands on 
navitrable streams. The rich lands upon the navy- 
igable streams in Wisconsin and lowa are chiefly 
taken up, and therefore there is a necessity for 


| more treaties with the Indians in order to keep up 


a supply of the best quality of Jands. The lakes 
and rivers, and rich lands of the Northwest, to our 
furthest limits, must be thrown open to settlement 


by emigrants before they can be expected to enter 
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and settle upon second-rate lands, or upon even 
rich lands, when not eligibly situated as to mar 
ket. Towa, bordering on this country to which 
the Indian title has been so recently extinguished, 
had, in 1849, of lands surveyed within her 
twenty-seven millions. Deducting two 

for appropriations or sales, and still 
five millions. Wisconsin, on the 
he = ssissippi, hus quite as large 


limite, 
milli ones 
subsequent 

there are wwenty- 


or pposite S ide oft 


& proportion of 1 Id Hinds; and yet treaties are 
made to obedi thirty millions more m order to 
furnish a chain of settlements on streamsand lakes 
recessible to market, and to attract ee 


I have stated that in Ih 


» Mi 


hi ran, lowa, 
and Wisconsin, and Mibibont alone, there are 
100,000,000 acres surveyed, and yet unsold or 
unsettled No wonder, then, that the Senato: 
from Michigan should warn us that some new, 
still more uneqaal and unjust mode of disposing 
of the public domain, might soon be devised; no 
wonder that the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
many of his con#tituents, have taken up the idea 
that the principle upon which the new States have 


been settled does not afford sufficient induc 
nigration, and that, in order t« 
interior sections of the State, and to swell 


’ 1 } ) 
the population, the land should be rranted on con 


ements 


to im tempt settiers 


is 
to the 


dition of occupancy only. Itis thus that from 
the too liberal 7 oliey of the Government in bring- 
ing fresh lands into market, far beyond any regu 
lar demand for them, has sprung the idea that 
in those new States the true policy of the Govern: 


’ 


ment is to 


1 Pe * P ohe | ns « 
make a free gift of the iblhic domain 





to actual settlers. In the meantime, the Indians 
are to be chased stil! further and further into the 
wilderness, to add new ‘paittions of lands to the 
two hundred already prepared for settlement. As 


Suu eh 


Indian tribes, 


for the they are to be so drawn to 
rether that they will ext ermina e each other, or 
make war upon the frontier. Such is the policy 
which is more than threatened For my part, sir, 


I do not hold 
ducements fo: emigrants to comeand 
taxeé possession of the public lands. i do not 
know that 1 should object to making provision for 
me of my Irish connections, or for the Germans, 
to a reasonable extent, but I object to the policy 
inviting whole communities of men of di fYerent 
of different habits and mode of thought 
who hold to the cultivation of then 
language exclusively, and will never content 
until their language shal! be the languare of our 
iaws. | have no the ranid settle 
ment of the West 
we would {t is w anifest 


not prevent it if 
destiny. But I donot 

think it is sound policy to |! 

millions of acres to the 


be adding millions and 
while we have already so 1 


it to be eood policy to hold out in 


= 
ship loads of 


et 
of ple 
races, 
es 


. of 
rac own 
] be 


to 


leet rr} 
o ye vgn 


Seow ; 
W e could 


stock of unsold lands, 


any millions on hand, 


which oi ly temy tto new and mischievous theories, 
I do not desire to crowd the population in the West; 
| want some fair pm orton of the ands that 
are surveve | ni d ‘ | en Lo settiem [ disposed yf, 
before we opt n new territories and build up new 
States. Why, in a few years the new States will 
be able to control this Confederac y; and I can see 
no wisdom in hastening that day. The old men 
of the present generation may not see that day: 
but the rising generation and the young aspirants 
of this day may expect to see the time when the 
new st les, eludi ing Cc lifornia, Ores ron, New 
Mexico, and oa States we are proposing to make 
north of 1 Viinnesota, will control the Union. They 
will do it in the naturat course of things i 


enough. They will then have the pow: 


relation tot puoi land int 


all questions of 
Owl Way. 


| had ] roy v¢ sed t aDMe some otner Views oO 
this subject, but If eu! I do not want to ask 
the induigence of the Sei ie aga I will, there- 


fore, conclude what I have to say now. 

At the last session of Congress we passed a 
bill giving 2,500,000 acres to Hlinois. Lhave said 
to the honorable Senators from lowa,and I would 


say to the Senators trot 
I shall the 


in and Missouri, 


Wiscon 
f yours; let them 


not se bills of 


Oppose 


go. f will not makefish of one and flesh of an 
othe { will not say to the youngest and weakeet 


“tate of the Unto: 
tion, though strong in the straiglit-for 
manly cou rse of her reprerentatives on 
you shal! make an exe eption. We 
lands to Illinois, and I will not 


— weakest in pomt of 


populs- 
word and 
his foor- 
have given 
refuse an equal 
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quantity to other new States. Whatever injus- 
tice may be done to the old States, | think it 
sound policy to cultivate a kind and generous feel- 
ing on the part of the new States—to be just, and 
generous, and liberal to them. But I think they 
should no longer hesitate to do justice to the appli- 


Grant of Land to lowa—Mr. Hunter. 


that he may seek to strengthén himself, and con- | t 
ciliate the French people to his despotic rule by || appropriations are made. I take the ve 
avenging some pretended insult of this Govern- || tion he gives, as an instance of the reaso 
ment to France by aformer Administration? This || rule which | laid down, He said we ma 
, Is mere speculation, of course. 


1 come back to 
the main suggestion. I think there will be a war in 


cation of the old States to have their paper of | Europe in less than three years, and that we shall | 
t 


this common property set apart for them. 

I would be glad, as | said at the beginning of 
my remarks, if the question involved in this 
amendment could be presented separately, so that 
we could go into the consideration of the whole 
question, divested of all embarrassments. If I 
thought it would meet the apprebation of the Sen- 
ate, | would myself bring forward a proposition 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. 1 would bring forward a proposition reviv- 
ing the act of 184) at once, believing, as I do, | 
that the fact or principle upon which it stands re- 
pealed by the letter of the act, does not exist 
according to the spirit of it. I say I would make 
this proposition myself, but thatd feel restrained 
by some considerations altogether foreign to this 
subject. I take a different view from some other 
gentiemen of some of the other questions pending 
in this country at this time. I do not mean to go 
into them now. When I go into them, I wish to 
do it fully. My opinion is that great principles 
of public policy require, if our expenditures are | 
to go on increasing, as they will, they should be 
outward as far as possible, and not internal. It 
seeins that profuse expenditure must continue to | 
be authorized. This, too,is destiny. But I would 
divert it, if I could, and would throw it as much |! 
as possible on external objects. Its deleterious || 
effects upon our republican system should be less- 
ened as much as possible; but this consideration 


would not restrain me from proposing the distri- || likely to arise. 


bution of the proceeds of the public-lands. 
But | am restrained by another consideration— | 
the state of things in Europe. In my opinion | 


peace cannot be expected to be of long continuance | navy, especially, is not upon the footing which 


there. There will probably be a general war, and || 
at no very remote day. Louis Napoleon cannot | 
stand without war, and he has sense enough to | 
know it. This is my view of his position. On | 
what principle the war will be waged—whether it | 
will be a combination of despotic powers against 

liberal principles of government, or whether the | 
old jealousies aud rivalries, the old idea of main- | 
taining the balance of power, shall be the mov- 

ing causes—I cannot pretend to say. Whether, 
after all, England will acquiesce, and there shall | 
be a general caim over Europe under the protect- | 


ing wings of despotic and military power—all | SPEECH OF HON. R. M.T. HUNTER, 


these things are veiled from our eyes; they are in 
the future. In my opinion they will be revealed 
at no distantday. I am not for intervention in 
the affairs of Europe, or for entangling ourselves 
there; but I say that we are not the people we 
were sixty years ago. Whenever the trial comes 
—whenever such a crisis is presented as I predict 
will arise—we shall not feel trammeled as we | 


were in former times; and if there is anything like || 
| up, and when, as I supposed, it was about to be 


a general war in Europe, no matter who are the 
parties to it, or on what principles it may be | 
waged, we will be drawn into it, whether we will 
it or not—with or without our approval of the 
policy upon which it is waged. I have listened to 
the speeches of more experienced gentlemen on 
this subject; | have listened to private conversa- | 
tions, hoping to hear something in corroboration | 
of my own views; but | have Seem disappointed. | 
Still | adhere to them; and, for a month past, [| 
have been gathering up some statistics with re- | 
ard to our frontier coast—with regard to our | 
,600 miles of coast on the Pacific, and our 5,000 | 
miles of coast on the Atlantic. We have 6,600) 
miles of sea-coast; and we are exposed to be in- 
sulted with impunity any day, and with many 
circumstances of mortification to us, by any power 
whom we may offend, or who may choose to of- 
fend us. It would take two or three years to put 


| declarations of what we would do, or what we 
/ tain our honor, to discharge our duty, and pro- | 


|| ous nature at no distant day; other gentlemen may 


| 


| 
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yards on the sea-coast, and that, of course 
paces where the navy-yards are made 


| be involved in it; and my opinion is, that all our |) tent, but the design of those navy-yards i 
surplus resources should be applied diligently to || tain a navy; and that is a general object ir 
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Senate, 








he system and the principle upon which those 
ry illustra. 
Nn of the 
ke nayy. 
’ those 
are more 
some ey. 
8 tO main. 
1 which 


enefited than others. hat is true, to 


the strengthening of our military and naval power the whole nation is interested. This Navy euards 
the commerce, not only of the sea-coast, but of the 
whole country; not of the East, or of the N, 


and resources, in adding to our steam marine, | 
especially, by building screw or other steamships. || 
If we could expend so much profitably, I would || 
vote $5,000,000 extra to the increase of the navy | 
this year; and if, in the next three years, we 
could expend $100,000,000 in preparing for war, | 
it would be the best means in our power to keep || 
out of war, and to prevent the insults which we | 
will not be likely to submit to. And again, look- || 
ing beyond the effect of an insult offered to our || 
pride, if any state of circumstances should arise | 
when either duty or honor, or our own safety, | 
should require us to strike, we ought to be ina | 
condition to strike with effect. I wantno bravado, 
no boasting, no blustering; but it is due to our || 
position, to the character of our Government and || 
people,-that should an occasion arise demanding | 
that we should declare our purposes, we should || 
be in a condition to command respect. If we are | 
the great model Republic of the world, it becomes | 
us to maintain the character of a wise and an en- | 
ergetic Government. We are not to do this by | 

i 





| 


would not do, in particular circumstances, but by | 
acting prudently—by being in a position to main- 1 


vide for our safety in every exigency that is 


I apprehend exigencies of a seri- | 





think differently; but, whether there shall be a 
war in Europe or not, [ am of opinion that our 


the world require that it should be, to say nothing 
of the exposed condition of our immense sea-coast. 
Still, these views would not prevent the establish- 
ment of some more equitable disposition of the | 
public lands in future. 

I have now got through these very desultory re- 
marks, and I am sorry to have been obliged to 
detain the Senate so long. 
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OF VIRGINIA, 
In Tue Senate, February 17, 1852. 


The Senate having under consideration “ A bill granting 


| the right of way aud making a grant of land to the State of | 


Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 
State’’— 


Mr. HUNTER said: 
Mr. Presipent: When this bill was first called | 


or of the South alone, but also the commer, 
the West. These appropriations are gener 
their character, general in their objects, and 
therefore within the legitimate sphere of oy 


’ rth, 
‘e of 
al in 
come 
Tr ac. 


tion. But I admitted, in the course of my remarks 
that there might, perhaps, be an exception to th. 
rule, with reference to a certain class of interns 


mprovements—a certain class of railroads which 


, pass through the public lands; and that, in recard 


to these railroads, the Government stood jp . 
somewhat different relation from that which it el 


|| to railroads which pass through the older States 
es, 
where the Government owns no lands, 


It 18 no 


argument in favor of these railroads, that they jp. 
crease the wealth of the country through which 
they pass, and the capacity of the people there for 
bearing taxation; because the same argument 
would apply to railroads in the older States. By: 
it may be some argument, when you come to ad- 
vert to the fact, that the Government is benefited, 
not only in the general mode in which it woulil be 
benefited anywhere else by the establishment of a 
railroad, but that it has a peculiar and special in. 
terest, because its property, as a land-owner, is 
improved in value by the construction of these 
improvements. 


ut I said, that it was admitted that the general 


|| system is a dangerous one; and that we should 


practice it only in certain excepted cases; but 
that these e€ceptions ought to be guarded within 
our great commercial interests in any quarter of || rigid limits, and by certain rules, in order to pre. 


vent abuses. I said, too, that there was no other 
rule by which to guard and define these exceptions 
than this: The United States was to be treated 
as any other land owner; and any other land 
owner, when he contributed money, would ex- 
pect to have some return in the shape of stock. 
As an additional precaution, I suggested, that the 
grants ought to be confined to the sections which 
lie immediately upon the line of the road; because, 


|| when you once depart from that rule—when you 
| go fifteen miles from the line of the road—the next 


step will be to go thirty miles, and the next will 
be to appropriate lands anywhere within the con- 
fines of the State. In order, then, to prevent our 
being betrayed into a general and wasteful sys- 
tem, if we do practice upon these exceptions, it 
would seem that we ought to be guided by some 
strict and certain rules; and I know of none more 
certain and strict than this. 

Since I made these remarks, which were uttered 
without much consideration, and upon the spur of 


| the moment, I have considered the question more 


acted upon, I submitted a few remarks in relation || maturely; and I think I see a rule by which we 
‘to it; not that I thought of arresting its passage, | may accomplish all the purposes of justice, as be- 


not with the design of presenting an argument on | 


the questions which it involved; but merely for the | 
purpose of defining my own position. 


It seenis | 


| tween the United States and the new States. 


They say that the difference between these rail- 
roads and any others, is this: that, by the con- 


to me, that I must have been unfortunate in those || struction of these roads, you give an additional 


remarks; for they have drawn down upon me crit- 


value to the lands, and therefore it would be hard, 


icisms not only from various, but from very op- || if the United States should pay nothing in return 
posite quarters, and I have been assailed for them, || for this additional value imparted to their property 





measure. Sir, I said—addressin 


myself to my 
Democratic friends—that we ha 


not only by the friends, but by the foes of the |! by the work of the States. To that I reply, that 


['am willing to sell to the States the lands on the 


taken ground || lines of the railroads, at the Government price— 


against a general system of internal improvements; || at such price as they would bring if there were 0° 


and [ put it to them to say, if there was not dan- 
ger in thus adopting what would seem to be a par- 
| tial system of internal improvements; that we had 
taken ground against a general system of the dis- 
| tribution of the public lands, and that yet we were 


our coast into anything like proper condition to '| passing bills of this character, which would lead 


protect ourselves against shameful insult. We | 


to a partial distribution of these lands amongst a 


could not hold California, nor its golden resources, || portion only of the States. 


against the first maritime péwer of the world— || 


To this the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] 


we could not hold it against France, or any of || replied; and he said it was no objection to an ap- 


the second-rate maritime powers of Europe. | 


propriation that it was partial in its character; be- 


We do not know what may be the disposition of || cause all appropriations must benefit some locali- 
y r \ pprep 


France towards this country. eon main- 


If Napo 


ties more than others. I say, it is an objection to 


tains his arbitrary authority, who knows but | a class of appropriations, if there be partiality in 





railroads. And if there be additional value given 
by the construction of the railroad, I am_ willing 
the States should have it. That would be fat. 
Nay, sir, 1 might be disposed to go somewhat 
further. There might be portions of those lands 
not worth the full Government price. I should 
be willing then to take such a price as they would 
bring without the railroads. Having done that, | 
would leave them to the States, to derive wha 
ever additional value they could give to thes 
lands by the construction of their roads. Wou! 
not that be fair? Would not that satisfy all the 
just demands of the States? They make railroads, 
or they ought to make them, only upon the sup 
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»gition that they are to return them a fair profit— 
pos ; 


a profit, composed, it may be, entirely of the in- 


1] 
1] 
1} 


-ome of the ruad; or a profit, composed not only || 
cr 


“f the income of the road, but of the additional 
= viven to the lands by the construction of the 

sprovement. According to the propositron 
aewich [ make, the States would derive the whole 
tsi profit—they would derive, not only the in- 

»me of the road, but the additional value which 
. I say, that if we 


yalue 


d be given to the lands. 


woul - . 
were to practice upon such a rule as this, we 
would do all that was just, and save ourselves 


from the danger of being committed either to a 


general system of internal improvements on the | 


one hand, 
equal 
in either case 
:ween different sections of the county. Who, sir, 
can doubt but that deep and bitter jealousies would 


or from going into a partial and un- | 
system on the other, and of thus producing | 
e heart-burnings and jealousies be- | 


arise from a partial and unequal distribution of the | 


benefits arising from such appropriations of the 
public property ¢ 


In the course of the remarks which I made when 


this question was up before, I said that the public 
lands had been squandered; and I adverted to the 
dangers to which we were exposed from an im- 
proper appropriation of the property of the coun- 
try. 1 said they were squandered, not by the land 
Siates, but by Congress. I did not say 

were squandered ; whether in bounty laws, or in 
appropriations to lunatic eas or In appropria- 
tions for railroads and cana 

fact, and charged the responsibility, if any there 
were, upon Congress. It seems that this excited 
the sensibility of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Sumner.] The Senator far-away from Mas- 


sachusetts, felt his sensibilities aroused at the in- 


now they | 


s; but Ladverted to the | 


justice with which the new States had been treated; 


and he rose to his feet for the purpose of awaking 


them to a sense of the wrongs upon which they | 


had been slumbering so long. 


nder the very | 


| the rate of taxation was fixed at three cents 


imposing title of yrs to the land States, he has || 


issued a most delightful idyl upon the subject of 
the public lands—a production in which he has 


shown that the most barren regions of political | 
arithmetic are not inaccessible to the flights of his 
muse, and that he can make the dullest domain of | 


prose vocal with his poetry. 
must permit me to say to him, that if he had not 
used his figures of speech far better than he then 


used those of arithmetic, he would never have en- | 


joyed the high reputation which he so deservedly 
oe for an elegant and finished style. I have 


But the Senator | 


ooked into his calculations, and I must be per- | 


mitted to say, that I have never seen just such a 
specimen of cyphering before. Whether to call it 
poetical arithmetic, or arithmetical poetry, I hardly 
know; but I think it may be fairly said that his 
calculations are highly metaphorical. He says 
we are deeply indebted to the land States for taxes 


acre, or, probably, at the rate of two or three cents | 


peracre. He has calculated the amount. 
given the debits and credits; and he makes it out 
that we owed the land Sates, in 1849, even at the 
rate of one cent per acre, at least $60,000,000 for 
taxes, which they had an nitable right to have 
imposed upon the public lands. At two cents an 
acre, we should have owed, upon the basis of his 
calculations, somewhere about $130,000,600, and 
at three cents a little over $200,000,000. 


Mr. President, it so happens that the subject of | 


public lands was before us here in 1840, and it 
was referred to a committee composed chiefly of 
gentlemen from the land States, and they made a 
calculation as to the value of the public lands at 
that time. They estimated the probable annual 
amount to be derived from the public lands in the 
States until they were exhausted, and found the 
value of that annuity for the term of years so as- 
certained. From this principal sum they deducted 
such an amount as would pay the expense of ad- 
ministering these lands; the entire value of these 

nds—about one hnndred and sixty millions of 
acres—was found b 
$26,400,000. Bat, sir, they were not aware of 
the fact that they were understating their own case. 
No Senator from Massachusetts had then appeared 
‘o inform them as to the large amount of the in- 
debtedness of the General Guverhinans to them. 
After deducting for the nine years the $2,809,619, 


which he says we owed for taxation annually, it ap- 


He has || 


| pened to possess. ‘For it is very evident, from 


them to be at that time | 
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peared that we were indebted to them $34,713,429, 


or $8,213,429 more than their estimate of the value 
of the sands within their limits. And if we sup 
pose them to have been taxed atthe rate of two 
cents, we owed something like $80,000,000; and if 
per 
acre, we owed them between $§120,000,000 and 
$130,000,000. But, sir, I wish to make a cal- 
culation for him upon data which will help out his 
assumptions still more, and to a still greater extent 
than that which is affurded by the estimate made 
by the gentlemen from the new States themselves. 
I find upon inquiry at the Department, that 
the quantity of land unsold in the land States is a 
fracuon under two hundred millions of acres. I 
find that for the last ten years the average sale has 
been about one million eight hundred thousand 
acres per annum. I find still further, by reference 
to the past history on this subject, that the sales 
of the public lands within the land States have not 
increased in the number of acres, from year to 
year, but have generally fallen off. 


as given us from the Land Office. But by way of 
making the calculation as much in his favor as 
possible, with an approximation to the truth, I 
will suppose the average amount of sales to be in- 
creased, and that they sell something like three 
millions of acres per annum in the land States, 
and that the lands are worth the full Government 
price, or $1 25 per acre, with a deduction supposed 
to be necessary for the administration and survey 
of the lands, which is something like twenty-one 
cents per acre. This I believe is the estimate of 
the expense for purchase, survey, and admiinistra- 
tion, as made by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Feucu,] in a report made in July, 1850. I put, 
therefore, the highest income from the sale of the 
lands within the States at $3,000,000 per annum, 
an income which is probably much beyond what 
may fairly be expected if we estimate upon the 
basis of the present land sales. I designedly over- 
state the amount, to satisfy the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, well knowing that we can make no 
calculations which do more than approximate the 
truth, - 
Three millions of acres per annum would ex- 
haust the two hundred millions of acres in some- 
thing less than sixty-seven years. An annuity 


| of three millions of dollars for sixty-seven years 


would be worth, according to the tables, a frac- 
tion over $50,000,000; and we owe them, accord- 
ing to-the estimates of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, something more than $60,000,000, estimating 
the taxation at one cent per acre, and between 


| $120,000,000 and $130,000,000, at two cents per 
|| acre, and more than $200,000,000 at three cents 


| State, (Massachusetts,) which has asmall superfi- | 


_ enable us to pay for a long time. 
for twenty-five years, at the rate of one cent an | 


per acre,—a debt which all the public lands and 
all the customs likely to be received would not 
The only thing 
which saves us from utter bankruptcy is, that we 
did not own ten times as much land as we hap- 


the gentleman’s calculations, that the more land 
we own, the larger will be our debt and the poorer 
we shall become. Calculations like these, Mr. 
President, must be founded on error somewhere; 
the data upon which they rest must be false in 
some respects, if the conclusions are well drawn, 
for the results are such as must startle even the 
most common observer. 

How does he propose to lay the taxes? At the 
rate of one cent, ‘‘probably of two or three cents,”’ 
per acre, and on land that would not, after the ex- 
pense of administration, average in value more 
than a dollar per acre. This would be one per 
cent. on every acre; at two cents on an acre it 
would be two per cent.; and at three cents per acre 
three per cent. 
in any State in this Union? In the Senator’s own 


cial extent, and has many large towns and much 
capital, | understand that the tax does not exceed 
seven mills on the dollar, or seven tenths of one 
per cent.; and yet he thinks it just to charge one, 
two, or three per cent. on lands, many of which 


| are wild and still in possession of the Indians, and 


thinks it very unjust towards the land States if 
we refuse to allow it But I pray to know if the 
history of the past does not show that we have 
compensated the land States for the right of taxa- 


; j Such, at least, | 
is the history of the sale of public lands in Ohio, | 
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they were Territories, at the public expense; and, 
as the honorable Senator from ‘Tennessee {Mr. 
Bet] very well remarked, we defended them 
from all dangers from without and from witht. 
We gave them the sixteenth section or one thirty- 
sixth part, or two and seventh ninths per cent. 
of all the land within their limits; and what is 
more, we allowed them to make their own selec- 
tions. Not only did we give them six and a quar- 
ter per cent. of the entire capital in public lands 
within their borders, but we put the residue 
down to a low price, as low as was consistent 
with the interest of the land States—for I could 
show that if we sell them at a lower price it would 
effect great mischief in the States themselves; as 
fast, too, as they were sold, we gave them five per 
cent. of the amount received, after deducting the 
expenses of survey and sale. Nor is this all; for 
according to the statement of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Michigan, [Mr. Fetcu,| who is gener- 
ally correct with regard to such matters, we have 
given them something like ten or eleven millions 
of acres for purposes of internal improvements, 
Now, is not this an abundant compensation for 
the relinquishment of the right of taxation, if they 
ever had it? But the honorable Senator from 
Michigan says they are not equal to the other 
States, if they have not this right; and he rather 
seems to argue that they have it on account of the 
eminent domain which, he says, all sovereign 
States possess. Equal how? Why, the States 
are not all equal in point of property, but they are 
equal in franchises and privileges. These land 
States can do whatever any other States in this 
Confederacy can do. How many States grant 
charters for banks or railroads, and agree, by a 


contract, not to tax them for a certain time. Are 


| they unequal, because they thus disable themselves 


from taxing this species of property? How, then, 
are the States who agree by compact with the 
United States, and upon a fair and full considera- 
tion, not to tax the public lands, unequal in peint 
ofdignity, power or privilege, to theirconfederates ? 
It is a mere property arrangement, made with their 
own consent, and affecting not their political rights, 
but their wealth. Letus suppose, sir—what might 
well happen—that the lands were their own, and 
sold to companies or individuals, upon the condi- 
tion that they were to be exempt from taxation for 
a term of years: would that place them in a con- 
dition of inferiority ascompared with the co-States ? 
How, then, does it vary their position, if this 
compact be made with the United States, and 
especially if it be matle upon considerations which 
are valuable in a moral, a political, and a pecuni- 
ary point of view? It is to be observed, too, that 
the General Government does not force them to 
come in as States. On the contrary, it says: So 
long as you choose to remain in a territorial con- 
dition, we will support your Government, and you 
shall be at no expense; but if you choose to come 
into the Union asa State, when you have popu- 
lation enough to entitle you to one representative 
in the House, we will admit you, with the one rep- 
resentative in the House and two Senators on this 
floor—in fact, with more political privileges than a 


| majority of the old States possess, and with a far 


larger proportional share of the patronage of the 


| General Government; for on the frontiers the larger 


portion of the Army is generally posted, and there, 
too, a large portion of the mactiinery is placed 
which is necessary for the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands. 

How, then, can it be said that the land States 
are treated with injustice? They have nothing 


| which [ am unwilling they should have, and I do 
| not mention these things with any view to object 


|| tor from Massachusetts any further. 


| to what they have had, but rather to repel and re- 
Was such taxation ever heard of || 


pudiate the charge that we have treated them with 
injustice, or that I, in particular, would sanction 
any course which is unjust in relation to them. 
But, Mr. President, | wil! not follow te Sena- 
I know that 


| the honorable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Unpen- 
| woop] is preparing a broadside of mathematics 


| {laughter} for him from Massachusetts, {Mr. 


Sumner,} and I think I can foretell what is to be 
the result of that contest. I have some reason to 


| believe that he will soon be in hot pursuit of him. 


Sir, the only doubt I have in my mind in relation 
to it is, whether the Senator from Kentucky will 


tion. In the first place, we sustained them, while | ever be able to overtake the gentleman from Mas- 
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sachusetts; for the last we heard of, that Senator 
ine was admirably mounted. He was careering 
past us on the wild horse of Burger; or fleeter 
still, on his own locomotive, an engine which 
wcems to travel quite as well by water as by land, 
if we are to trust to the march of his own poetry, 
for it dashes not only *“* Tramp! trdmp! along the 
land,” but “Splash! splash! along the sea. 
f Laughter. } 

{ make no pretensions to the gift of prophecy, 
but one thing I will venture to predict: Whether 
the Senator from Kentucky will ever overtake the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I do not know; 
butif ever he brings him within the reach of his arm, 
then **woe! to the horse and woe! to the rider! ”’ 
(Great laughter.} The Senator from Kentucky 
may not figure quite so well in poetical numbers 
us the Senator from Massachusetts, but these old 
Arabic numerals are familiar instruments in his 
hands. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. President, I tremble at the idea, that the 
Senator from Kentucky should get among the 
flower.gardens of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
for I know him well, and [ feel perfectly assured 
that not the gardens of Alcinous, nor the blandish- 
ments of Calypso, nor the cup of Circe, nor the 
charms of Armida, would seduce him into a mo- 
dalliance, if they stood in the way of his 
course to public justice. Sir, he is after his share 
of the public lands, and he would tread down these 
gay parterres as remorselessly as so much wild 
heather, if they stand between him and his object. 
(Laughter, 

But, sir, [ have a word to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky. He said m the course of his re- 
marks, that he had found me in a *‘constitutional 
hobble.” 


ment’s 


ment, f would have supposed that the least of his 


out of such a situation. On the contrary, he not 
only threw me no friendly thread to guide me out 


of that labyrinth of error, but marched off with as | 


much complacency asif he had left me the captive 
of his own good bow and spear. Sir, at a time 
when I had not read his amendment, and suppos- 
ing that it was merely a proposition to substitute 
a general for a partial system of distributing the 
proceeds of the public lands, [ said that I would 
vote for his amendment, although I should vote 
against the bill, even if amended; but when | made 
this remark, 1 must confess that I was not aware of 
the nature of his proposition. What does that 
amendment propose, Mr. President? It proposes to 
establish the old States as landlordsin the bosoms 
of the new States—a measure which could not fai! 
to sow the seeds of dissension and discord between 
the several States ofthe Confederacy. And what 
then, sir? j 
State Legislatures shall apply these grants—that 
they shall devote them to purposes of education 
or internal improvement. He not only proposes 
make the States beneficiaries of this Govern- 
ment, but he also proposes to determine what shall 
be their domestic legislation in regard to these 
grants. Now, upon this principle, if that Senator 
should have a fancy for the law of primogeniture 
he would give away these lands upen the condi- 
tion that the State Legislatures should establish 
such a system. Or, if he should have a fancy for 
the abolition of slavery in the States, he might 
make his grants upon the condition, that the State 
Governments would agree to abolish that institu- 
tion; and thus you might draw the whole system 
of State Jegislation within the power of the Federal 
Government. The Senator may sit hefe, accord- 
ng to this view of our powers, and direct from 
this place the legislation of his own State. Sir, 
could anything more monstrous be conceived. in 
the way of constitutional assumption? 
The Senator from Kentucky said that I was in 
‘* constitutional hobble.”? Lam confident after 
this that the Constitution will never hobble him. 
Tam no longer surprised at the little sympathy 
which he exhibited for my situation, as I should 
think he would look with something like a feeling 
of cantempt upon any man who would permit the 
Constitution to * hobble *’ or impede him. 
But, Mr. President, it was reserved for the 


Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Beir] to bring out | 


Sir, had he found me in that predica- | 


kind offices would have been to have helped mie | 


|} and opposed #, because we could 
Why, he undertakes to say how the | 
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yet he said he would not go for it now, because he 
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the old States had not received their share of the |! 
land; but he also kindly assured usthat he meant i 
no disparagement when he called them the * State- | 
Rights party.’’ -He was disposed to tread lightly || 
on the ashes of the dead; and yet he could not || 
practice upon the charitable maxim ‘“* De mortuis 
nil nisi. bonum;”’ for he not only accused that party 
of keeping the old States out of their share of the 
public lands, but of various other political sins and 
misdemeanors. Now, Mr. President, I beg to 
assure that Senator that so far as [ am concerned, 
| consider it no disparagement to be called a 
** State-Rights man.’” | assure him that in my 
case at least he may call a spade a ‘* spade,’ 
without risk of giving offence, and denominate me | 
by any name which describes my opinions. I am. 
sorry to hear, Mr. President, that State-Rights 
principles are at so great a discount in Tennessee 
as to make it necessary to use phrases of circum- | 
loéution in order to describe the persons who enter- | 
tain them. I beg to tell that Senator that there is || 
stilla State-Rights party in existence; that it has 
neither surrendered nor disbanded. They may 
be few in numbers. Their line may have been 
shaken and shattered by the onset of superior 
numbers; but still they stand by the defences of 
the rights of the States and cling to the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Their flag is still flying, 
and upon its broad folds are yet to be found the | 
stars, each one of which maintains its separate | 
lace and its digtinct identity. Upon that field at 
east, they do not * pale their ineffectual fires ”’ 
before the excessive light of the great Federal sun. | 
1 for one, sir, do not believe so poorly of the power 
of truth over the American people, as to suppose 
that such a cause can be lost by their verdict. On 
the contrary, I say to them, and to all who hear 
my voice, that | conjure them in the language of 
the dying Calhoun to his colleague, and bid them 
**never despond.” Sir, they are few, I know, 
but perhaps not too few to stand in the breach 
until others may come to the rescue. Let them 
do their duty for the day, and take an appeal from 
the present to the rising generation, who may come 
to relieve them on the morrow. Sir, if | were to 
dare to tell the dream of my fancy, | should say 
that I seem to hear the distant tread of the thick- 
coming hosts who will rally upon the defences 
which guard the rights of the States, and who will 


| restore the Constitution of the country—not, sir, 
| the Constitution as it is now known in Federal 
| glosses and degenerate commentaries, but in al 


the vigorous simplicity and purity of its original 
creation. 
But, Mr. President, the Senator from Tennes- 
see said that we had prevented this distribution 
!d nowhere find in 
the Constitution the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to distribute money among the States. 
Sir, we could not find it; and I must say that he | 
has not shown us where the power existed or how 
it was to be derived from that instrument. And 
1 would say generally of his speech on yesterday, 
that it seemed more designed to unsettle the opin- 
ions of others&than to fix or define his own. He 
inade a long argument in favor of distribution, and 


had some idea there was to be a general war in 
Europe, and that we might desire to take a hand 
in it. But as he well understood how costly this 
might be, he was disposed to expend the Federal 
treasure in fleets and other military preparations. 
Therefore, he said, he would not go for distribu- 
tion now; and yet he would vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, which would 
certainly make a very vigorous commencement 
of the system, as it seems tome. He said, too, 
if I cneaaed him, that the new States were 
ungenerous and illiberal in claiming these grants 
for themselves, while the older States scald get 
nothing, and I thought was attacking the bill 
with a good deal of vigor. Yet after that argu- 
ment which he urged so earnestly, he concluded 
by saying that he should vote for the bill. Now, 


| it seems to me that, in some way or other, his 


. formal indictment against the State-Rights party | 


and all who professed their principles and opin- 
ons, Ele said that it was owing to that party that 


arguments and his votes have been strangely 
mismatched; that is to say, if | have rightly com- | 
prehended his arguments and correctly under- , 
stood his declarations as to his votes. But, sir, 
he has acensed us of opposing distribution, for the | 
want of the constitutional power to distribute || 
money amongst the States. Before making such || 
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he done it? can he do it? If it exists at q) 


| with this answer. 
' forbid us to exercise any powers which are no» 


| right to dispose of the public property. 


| this question heretofore, and 


, when you will exercise it as to both. 


a ee ———_—+» 


a complaint, it would seem to me that it devolyed 
on him to show the existence of the power, Has 


it is 
fives 
ron. 


st be 


the by that clause of the Constitution which 
vongress the right to dispose of the public 
erty;and if claimed for this purpose, it my 


| treated as an indefinite grant of power; and go ; 


times past it has been treated. here is no othe, 
way in which he can derive it. And yet, whe, 
you come to apply tests to that proposition, tha: 
gentleman and others will shrink from it. A}! ad. 
mit that you cannot dispose of the proceeds of the 
lands for the establishment of a church, or fo, 
creating a nobility; because it is said the Congs:. 
tution prohibits such things expressly. [ eonoy, 
But does not the Constityzio, 


granted to us in express terms or by clear impli. 
cation? According to that instrument, all powers 
not thus conferred are reserved to the States. Th. 
power to give money to the States is certainly 
not granted expressly or by implication any whiere 
in the Constitution, anless it is contained jn th, 
Now 
there is no reason why this power shou!d be co; 

tained in the general right to dispose of this prop. 
erty more than any other power. If you can jy. 
fer this, you may infer any other disposition of 


| the proceeds for whatever object with as much 


propriety; so that, according to this construction, 


| here is an indefinite grant of power, which woul 


destroy the limitations of the Constitution itself 
But according to our construction, the power to 
dispose of the public property is not more genera! 
than that of laying taxes, like the last, is so |i 


Mil}- 


| ited that it can only be used to carry out the powers 


given by express grant or clear implication—in 
which list is nowhere to be found the right to dis. 
tribute money amongst the States. Now whie| 
construction, Mr. President, harmonizes best wii) 
the Constitution, his or ours? I submit it to the 
country tosay. The FEY has spoken upon 

ecided against him 
If the right exists to distribute money amongst 
the States which arises from a sale of the public 
lands, it also exists in relation to that which js 
raised by taxation. You cannot admit it in the 
one ease and refuse itin the other, either in theory 


| or practice. Suppose you attempt to make the dis- 
I Pi y i 


tinction. You refuse to distribute the money aris- 
ing from customs, but you invest it in the purchase 
of the Louisiana or Florida territory. The lands 
thus purchased you sell again, and the money th 

obtained you distribute, after it has gone throug 
this process. And thus you do indifectly what 
you said you could notdo directly. Sir, you can- 


| not maintain the distinction between the right to 


distribute money raised in the one case or the other 


| If the power exists in the one case, it exists also 


in the other; and if you exercise it in the one, you 
will soon discover that the time is not far distant 
What, sir, 
could be more dangerous than to make the States 
dependent upon the bounty of the General Gov- 
ernment? Sir, we altered the Articles of Confed- 


‘| eration because they made the General Govern- 
ment dependent upon the States for supplies; and 


shall we now reverse the thing, and make the States 


re 
| dependent upon the General Government, for ti 


means of domestic legislation? Especially she! 
we do so on the conditton proposed? And what is 
that condition? The Senator from Kentucky hes 
shown us that it is to be done upon the conastion 
of our controlling the domestic legislation of the 
States, and perhaps in the end their county police 
And what is to be theeffect of distributing this prop- 
erty among the various sections of the Union? What 
would it beget but the bitterest strife and most 
unwholesome agitation? How long, too, before 
such a policy would bring on a conflict between We 


| different classes of society in their anxiety to s& 
"cure as much as possible of the plunder which such 


legislation would offer as the prizes to those who 
could effect combinations of. the greatest numbers. 
For, sir, there are propositions not only to distri- 
bute these lands among the States, but even 
amongst individuals. And yet the Senator from 


. 


‘Tennessee thinks it is surprising that we shoul 


| not agree to enter into a system which is to lead, 
_ which can lead, to nothing else than the subver- 


sion and destruction of State sovereignty and State 
ly 


jurisdiction,—a policy, too, which must eventus! 
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deepest corruption of public morals. 
-e once done, there would be no hope 
~¢ wrresting the process of centralization which is 
ving on far too rapidly. 

> But, sir, the Senator says w ed 
ve tariff, and seems disposed to ridicule 
Tat the opinions of those who maintain the 
rinciples of free trade. is te : 
to treat with ridicule the principles of 
They have forced themselves upon 
f the world; have forced themselves 
nto the legislation of some of the most enlight- | 
sped countries of the globe in despite of antiquated 

y es, and what were called vested rights. 

they will go on and.will shake thrones and 

es, if thrones and dynasties are interposed 

They constitute one 


end in the 
Gir, if this wer 


e are opposed to a 


Sir, it is too late 


the respect © 


» the path of their progress. 
‘the greatest reforms of the age; and I rejoice | 
vo believe there is no power extant, in this coun- 
least, which can arrest their progress, so 
are they in the affections of our people. 
man who would ridicale the principles of 
ade at this time must be rated chronologically 
carding to the Old Style. 
* ist be very different from that of the rest of man- 
And yet this too was one of the counts in 
e indictment which he raised against us. 

Vr. President, I have now endeavored to dis-« 
‘ase of the objections which have been made by 
diferent Senators to the remarks which I offered 
I come now to a different 
It may perhaps be asked, 
what would Ido in order to prevent the evils which 
threaten us on the one side or the other—the evil 
aving this great property administered with- 
muta just sense of responsibility to the source of 
authority, In a system of Improper, corrupt, or 
mpure legislation, and on the other hand the evil 
ff seeing it wasted, by being partially distributed 
among a few States for their benefit, and perhaps 
to the injury of the rest of the Confederacy ? 
say there is a mode by which | believe we may 
escape both these evils, by which we may steer | 
between Seylla and Charybdis, and draw to the 
public Treasury as much money as we are ever 
ly to derive from any other system. 
Sir, I say if you wish to distribute the benefits 
of the proceeds from the sales of these lands 
equally, you must apply them to the payment of 
nennses of the Government. 
1 money in the Treasury under 
this process, apply them to relieve the burdens of 
taxation, and thus you will distribute them by a 
rulewhich is precisely just, and which is certainly 
exact. You thus relieve the different portions of 
the people in the precise ratio in which they 
i But in doing this, we | 
thould not lose sight of what is just to the new | 
States within whose borders these lands lie; you 
must look not merely to the profit which the Gen- 
eral Government may derive from the lands, but 
also, you must have a just reference to the settle- | 
ment and increase of po 


His Anno Domini 


na former oceasion. 
branch of the question. 


the debts and ex 
you have too mue 


is revenue. 


ulation within these 

And in order to effect both these ends, I | 
would be willing to advertise the lands at the pres- | 
ent price for a certain number of years, and after 

that time I would diminish the price. 
words, | would graduate the price afterwards, and 

cede them to the States upon liberal terms, such | 
‘erms as would compensate them fairly and gen- 
erously for administering them. 
tls would operate upon the old States and upon the 





Let us see how 


It would have a greater tendency than an 
one thing I can conceive of, to purify the 
; We should thus take away a 
public fund which, as I said, is administered here 
without a proper sense of responsibility on the part | 
of those who appropriate it. The people paying 
no taxes towards this fund, the 
“osely enough the manner in w 
Vo we not see that every wild scheme for which the 
projectors even would not ask money directly, is 
rought here, and aid is asked for them by appro- 

ns of public lands? We have seen petitions 
an individual asking appropriations of land, 
tnough to enable him to make a railroad across 
most the entire breadth of the continent. 
other bil! has passed here, more than once, I think, 
appropriate lands for the establishment of lunatic 
‘sylums in all the States of the Union. 
“at money had been asked for such a 


do not scrutinize 
ich we expend it. | 
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what an outcry would have been raised through- 
out the country. We see—as the honorable Sen- 
| ator from Terinessee has said—bills brought here, 
which appropriate many millions of land as 
bounties to persons for services which have been 
fully paid long since—services that have been 
already compensated according to contract. Could 
| this havebeen done if the money so distributed had 
to be raised by taxation upon the people? We 
see, too, a proposition to distribute these lands 
among the States, and already a conflict is geing 
on between different sections of the country —as 
witness the speeches of the Senators from Ken- 
tucky and Michigan—in relation to the inequality 
and injustice of the proposed mode of dividing 
them. Wesee, too, propositions to give every man 
a farm; a proposition to give land to all the exiles 
who may come from abroad, and who may be said 
to be victims of oppression; and probably we shall 
soon have a proposition to put the lands down to 
a merely nominal price. Such schemes as these 
most infallibly lead to agrarian agitecions, to strife 
between the different sections of the Confederacy, 
and warfare in the very bosom of scciety, amongst 
its various classes, contending with each other for 
plunder under the forms of legislation. 

But, Mr. President, these are not all the evils 
we should escape so far as respects our legislation. 
l believe that it is a matter of cardinal importance 
to this country, that the stream of emigration and 
population should be properly directed and distri- 
buted. I believe we should treat the stream of 
emigration precisely as we do that of trade. I 


would pass no laws to prohibit or discourage it, | 


nor would I give bounties to force it into false and 
artificial channels, or give it an unnatural impulse 
and energy. I believe this foreign element when 
infused in just such proportions as can be assimi- 
lated by the Ameriean body politic, is eminently 
beneficial and useful. It imparts a greater variety 
to American ideas, and gives.new strength and 
impulse to American thought. But if infused in 
a greater proportion than can be thus assimilated, 
it may change entirely the political current of our 
thought and action, and destroy the identity of the 
American system. As an American I am bound 
to say that I should regard such a result as injuri- 
ous and mischievous. 

Sir, | wish to pursue the old path of our prog- 
ress, and to follow the landmarks to which Amer- 
ican experience has directed us. [| am willing to 
receive all the additional information and assist- 
ance, all the new light and knowledge which may 
be derived from any source; but still [ feel bound 
to say that I choose to follow in that path which 
our forefathers marked out for us, when, if I may 
borrow a woodman’s phrase, they ‘blazed thetr 
way ”’ through the wilderness. 

sut it may be said that it is hardly possible that 
there could be an infusion of a greater portion of 
this foreign element than we could assimilate in 
our system. I believe this to be true, if no false 
and unnatural direction is given to the tide of emi- 
gration by improper legislation. If it is left to the 
natural laws of population, to the principles of de- 
mand and supply, it would distribute itself equal- 
ly over the whole country, according to its wants 
and its fitness to receive such a population. Under 
such circumstances, [ believe all would work well 
and beneficially for both parties; but if, owing to 
extraordinary legislation, you attract the whole 
stream of emigration to one portion of the coun- 
try and concentrate it all there, you may have the 
process of naturalization going on faster than that 
of nationalization, and you may then destroy that 
quality of our population upon which depends the 
success of our institutions—I mean its homogene- 
ouscharacter. I believe that some of the measures 
whichare proposed would have just stich an effect. 
To give every man a farm, to put down the lands 
to mere nominal prices, to hold out the idea of 
giving a farm to every man who comes here from 
abroad as soon as he reaches our country, would 
have the effect to turn the emigration to a particu- 
lar section of the country and produce results like 
those to which [ have referred. I say, sir, that 
we ought to treat the stream of emigration and 
population precisely like that of commerce and 
trade—leave al! open to free competition under just 
and equal laws, resorting to no extravagant legia- 
lation, and giving no unnatural direction nor false 
_ and artificial impulse to it. 
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How would euch a system as | have proposed 
eperate upon the new States? In my opinion it 
would be eminently beneficial. In the first piace, 
it would help their finances, giving them a lwerai 
and generous remttneration, and one which they 
ought to receive for their trouble in administering 
the lands; and in the next place, it would enable 
them to regulate the policy of settling their lands 
according to their own views and interests, and 
all parties in the Union would be benefited by the 
fact that these land States would become mor? 
conservative upon questions of this character 
They would become breakwaters against hasty 
and mischievous innovations, and the opponents 
of any scheme which had for its object the 
giving away of the public lands in the new States 
and Territoriesto anybody and everybody who 
would come and settle for a time upon them; and, 
sir, they would be eminently benefited by a quit 
ing means and facilities for purposes of sustaining 
their own government, and they would avoid thé 
temptation which would otherwise be held out to 
them to force these lands into market more rapidly 
than they are wanted for actual settlement. ft 
seems to me, sir, that there are two points in the 
land policy in which the new States are especially 
interested: One is, that so long as there are wild 
lands they should be owned either by the Genera! 
Government or their own; and the next ts; that 
when they are sold they should be sold no faster 
than they are wanted for purposes of actual settle 
ment, because if sold faster they would be monep 
olized by capitalists and speculators. They would 
be held in large quantities, vast inequalit es would 
be found in the landed estates of individuals, and 
the seed would be sown from which would spring 
the same harvest of troubles which we have wit 
nesased in the late anti-rent New 
York. But this is not all. I have not stated the 
whole of the difficulties: these lands will be 
notin reference to public 


disturbances in 
sold, 
would 

done by the Government, but with a single view to 
private interests and individual desires. Neither 
the population nor the land would be distributed 
as evenly and equally as under a direction which 
looked alone to the supply of the wants for actus 
And further, sir, | say that this result 
of monopolizing the land in private hands would 
take pl ice, whether the United States undertake 
to sell the lands for a mere nominal price, ox 
whether you adopt the idea of giving to every 
man a farm. The moment you exceed the de 
mand for actual settlement in your sales or «ifts 
the excess will be sold at prices so 
able individuals and companies to 


Interests, as 


settlement. 


’ 
low AS to en 


eneross larrre 


quantities, and withdraw them from market for 
long time at least. 
It seems to me the new States are esne } 


' 


icy 


interested in preventing any po 
force a sale of the public lands more ranid!y thar 

on dl 

} 


1 would 
| v 

they are wanted for actual settlement: and in tha 
fact you have a guarantee that they would be 
conservative in the management of these 
Their financial wants, and the interests of 


lands 
Lnose 
amongst them who already hold lands, would pre 
vent them from putting them too low, 80 as 

foree them into market too rapidly; and on the 
other hand, the natural desire to increase the 


pop 
ulation would probably put them so low as woh 
fully satisfy the demands for settlement. The 
result of all this would be to concentrate the ad 
vancing column of population, as it penetrated 


into the wilderness; it would march with a mor: 
measured tread, perhaps, but certainly with 
more assured and firmer pace. 

New States would not be brought in so rapidly 
as heretofore; but when they came, they wouiu 
enter with a more matured thought and, perhaps, 
a wieer purpose, at anv rate. W ith a purpose more 
consistent with those of the residue of the Confed- 
eracy. Our population would probably not be ax» 
much Homvsid as it has been by laws which 
tempted it too rapidly and too far into the wilder- 
ness; for [ agree with the Senator from Tennessee 
that the too rapid extinguishment of the Indian 
title has probably had this effect. 

if the poliey which I have indicated should have 
the effect of concentrating somewhat more ovr 
population in the new States, and of consolidating, 
as I snid before, the advancing column of emigra- 
tion, it would be beneficial, as it seems to me, & 


' all the States, new and old; for while, on the one 
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hand, population would thus be distributed more | 
equally, on the other these new societies would 
have more time to complete their organization, and 
to agsimiiate themselves to the residue of the sys- 
tem to which they were to be attached. 

Sir, in whatever point of view 1 look at the | 
question, I see eminent moral and political advan- | 
tages to be derived from intrusting the administra- 
tion of this property to the States themselves. 
But I acknowledge, that in all this | have been 
thiefly actuated by a wish to diminish, so far as it | 
can be done, the patronage of the General Govern- | 
ment where it is not necessary, and to transfer it | 
to the States. I have been anxious to remove from | 
this body all temptation to a system of legislation | 
which may lead to strife between sections and | 
classes. I have been desirous to save the country | 
from the mortifying spectacle of beholding this 
vast public ex rad thrown into the arena as a | 
prize for contending sections, or worse, the stake, | 
for which classes were to play in a still more em- 
bittered rivalry. And, sir, | believe that if ever 
the day should come when the States of the Con- 
federacy shall look to the Government for the 
means of filling their coffers, and when individuals 
shall look to Federal legislation for the means of 
making private fortunes, or of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, not as a return for services rendered, but in 
consideration of votes to be given, that then the 
work of corruption will have been done, and the 
demoralization of public opinion will be complete. 
Who, sir, can estimate sufficiently the importance 
of preserving pure and untainted the public opin- 
ion of a country? The soundness or unsoundness 
of public opinion constitutes all the difference be- 
tween a capacity and an incapacity for free insti- 
tutions. Upon the public opinion of this country 
depends, after all, the success of our experiment | 
in government. Without a pure and enlightened 

ublic opinion to execute our Constitution and | 
Per what would either be worth? Not the paper, 
sir, upon which they are written. Show me a 
corrupt state of publi opinion, and I will show 
you a people who net only require a despotic | 
government, but who need a serie almost every- | 
thing. On the other hand, if a perfectly pure and | 
enlightened — opinion were possible, such a || 

eople would scarcely require a law for anything. | 
He. sir, who would taint and pollute this, would 
infect the atmosphere which we breathe, and would | 
poison the spring from which we drink, for it is 
the very element in which our institutions ‘live | 
and move and have their being.”” We may have | 
strife between different sections; we may have | 
turmoil in our legislation; we may have political 
aspirants and demagogues agitating for purposes 
of personal ambition; here and there we may find 
excitement among portions of the people; but these 
are the bubbles which float away upon the surface, 
while beneath, strong without rage, flows thedeep | 
current of the sober second thought of the people, 
which will sweep away every obstruction in its 
course to empire, so long as it follows the land- } 
marks which wisdom and experience have estab- 
lished to define its limits and direct its way. 





Mr. BELL said: | would not ask the indul- || 
gence of the Senate for the purpose of adding any- | 


thing 7 the subject to the extended remarks || 


which I made yesterday, except to reply to a few | 
of the strictures of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia. 
_ As to his suggestions in reference to the gradua- | 
tion of the prices of the public lands by a scale 
regulated by the number of ears the lands have 
been in market, I believe that project has been 
once or twice discussed in former years, and I 
know that a great deal may be said uponit, The 
argument is plausible, and Congress seems here- | 
tofore to have been pretty equally balanced on | 
that subject; but I believe the proposition was de- 
feated in one or both Houses of Congress upon a | 
direct vote. The proposition has been presented, | 
also, to transfer the public lands to the new States, 
to be administered by them for the General Gov- 
ernment. 1 do not feel at liberty to go into any 
argument on these subjects, nor do I know that I 


weapon in argument—ridicule. But the honorable || 
Senator chooses to infer that I attempted to ridi- || in the Union has a right to feel more—no gentle 














Grant of Land to lowa—Mr. Hunter. Senate. 
inconsistent with themselves. I did not think it |! construction, thirty-five per cent. became une 
proper to interrupt the honorable Senator in the |) stitutional, when thirty was constitutiony|* 
midst of his speech, because he seemed to have || Mr. HUNTER. ir the Senator will allow 
carefully arranged some beautiful episodes, found- || to explain, I will say that 1 never opposed a tarif 
ed on what I had said, with a view to give in- || on constitutional grounds. I opposed it ie 


ine 


| 
: 
creased interest to the main body of his argument; | ground of expediency. Those who take con 


and if | had interrupted him, | might have spoiled | tutional grounds may explain their position, 
their effect. ‘The honorable Senator assumed that || Mr. BELL. I was not aware of that. | had 
I had undertaken to disclaim any intention to dis- || taken the Senator as a perfect type of the State. 


parage the State-Rights party, which, it seems, he 
considers presumptuous and offensive. I should 
be very sorry to have said anything of that kind; | 
and it seemed to me that the honorable Senator || py to hear that he does not belong strictly to tj.) 
gave a strained construction tomy remarks in || school. He is not a real, genuine blue stockine 
order to adapt them to the particular views and | I do not know how my friend from South Ca. 
| lina [Mr. Burer] classes himself. 


observations which he evidently desired to submit. | 
In the few remarks made by me on taking thefloor || Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator want a ty. 
get to fire at? 


on this subject several days ago, I said that I pro- | 
Mr. BELL. No. [shall take care how | fire 


posed to take some notice of the course of the gen- | 
tlemen of the State-Rights party on the question | in that direction. There is a great difference |p. 
before the Senate, but that in doing so, | meant no | tween firing at random and fn no particular diree. 
disparagement to them personally. My excep- |, tion, and firing at a gentleman who sits face to 
tions were to their policy in relation to the dispo- || face to you. I mean to say, that I never cou)i 
sition of the public lands. My remarks were || conceive the soundness of the position assumed 
founded upon some of the views presented by the |; by some gentlemen on that question. I have al. 
honorable Senator in his first speech. I am fully |; ways understood that oo to the protective 
aware of the high claims which the State-Rights | principle was a part of the State-Rights doctrine, 
party, or those gentlemen who are understood to |, and I understand that opposition generally to be 
belong to that party, have a upon the || meee upon eee Constitution gives 
respect of the country. The particular point to |, no such power—that the Constitution authorizes 
which I had iatheaaies was Shes the honorable || the oii of revenue for the support of the Goy- 
Senator said in relation to internal improvements. | ernment, but ae for the protection of any particu- 
And I did not then, as I do not now, understand | lar branch of industry, or of all branches together, 
upon what grounds the Senator got clear of the | This was the drift of my remarks yesterday; and 
argument in favor of the constituuonal power of || | appeal to every Senator who heard me if | un. 
Congress to dispose of the public landsin the way || dertook in any other manner to ridicule or dispar- 
roposed by the amendment under consideration. | age the principles or the classes of persons, poli- 
NV hether I constitute any portion of the system, |, ticians, or statesmen, who are opposed to the tariff 
or am one of those bodies which wheel round the |! or espouse the free-trade doctrines. But as to the 
Federal sun or not, I do not undertake to say. || free-trade doctrine of the Senator, and upon which 
That must be left to others to decide, according | he has pronounced so glowing a eulogy, so far as 
to their construction of my public course. |, | know, there is not one country in which the free- 
The honorable Senator seems to me to have | trade doctrine is practiced. There may be some 
overstrained theconstruction of my argument upon || petty States in which it is practiced; but I do not 
another point, in order to introduce some further |, now remember any such. Does the honorable 
remarks of his own, not strictly in — to any-| Senator mean to s@y that it is practiced in Eng- 
thing I really did say. The honorable Senator || land? I see a great deal upon that subject in the 
says that I undertook to _— the doctrine mi earn wat = tT and of Eng- 
free trade. Mr. President, I said not one wor and; but whatever they, the English, may say or 
about the doctrine of free trade or its principles. | write in their public jeagnale and magazines, how- 


I may have been properly understood as making || ever they may declaim or write upon it in their 


Rights school—as one of the straightest sect. I 
_ supposed that he considered the protective princi. 
ple as a violation of the Constitution. I am hap. 


Caro. 


| some remarks in regard to the course of some gen- || diplomacy and intercourse with this country—and 


tlemen in the Senate of the State-Rights party, | [ know England has found a weak point in Brother 
who advocate that doctrine; but | am sure made || Jonathan, and is cozening him with some effect 
no allusion whatever to the doctrine itself. I did || undoubtedly—the honorable Senator represents a 
not propose yesterday, nor do | now propose, to || portion of the country that should teach him that 
enter into a discussion of the propriety or impro- || there is nothing real, nothing solid and true, in 
priety of adopting that policy in this country, I |) the declaration of the English Government that 
should not pretend to employ, nor have I the fac- || they are practicing the principles of free trade. 
ulty to employ, with any effect, that powerful | 1 appeal to him if, on the article of tobacco, which 
i || is a Virginia article, there is free trade? No Siate 
cule the doctrine of the Free-Trade party, from the || man that represents the interests of that portion 
tenor of what I said in relation to the course of || of the country can fail to have perceived—that 
the State-Rights party on the subject of the tariff. || there is no such thing as free trade with Great 
I did attempt to expose what appeared to me the || Britain. In what respect, and to what extent, is 
inconsistency of those State-Rights gentlemen, who | it practiced? Just so far as suits their preset! 
were ever objecting to the want of constitutional | interests of trade and manufactures. 
power upon every proposition which arises for || I am sorry to see that the honorable Senator 
the more equal distribution of the public domain; | from Virginia has joined the ranks of that great 
and in the course of my remarks upon this point, || class—it is becoming great not only in America 
I alluded to what I might have called the absurdity | but elsewhere—who broach new ideas and nes 
of their course upon the subject of the tariff; but || theories, not only of political and commercial, but 
I did not employ so harsh a term as that of ab- ‘| of social reform. It is upon these new ideas— 
surdity, in what I then said. 1 contended that the {| these cosmopolitan doctrines and principles—that 
_ gentlemen of the State-Rights party acted upon the || this idea of universal equality in trade—this ides 
principle that it was dangerous on any question || of entering into fraternity with all nations—is 
_to ge beyond the powers expressly enumerated — ‘ 
in the Constitution, lest it might affect this great 
policy of the South, or a portion of the South, in | 
opposing the protective policy in this country. | 
ow, sir, how do they make out the unconstitu- 
tionality of this policy? They admitted, some | | explain 
twenty years ago, by the compromise tariff of || my opinions, because I did not feet authorized oe 
1833, that a tariff of twenty per cent. was not un- ) you solong. I said that f -_ 2 a et ais. 
constitutional. In 1846 I understand the honor- || Sate elves uumned ieaiedinen qecina 4, Kecouse 1 thought the 
able Senator voted for the tariff of that year, im- 
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The foliowing explanatory note was handed me by = 
Hunter, and I request that you will insert it at the ™ 
place in the shape of a note. JOHN BEL a 

Note By Mr. Hunter: [n answering this question co 
not go into the subject as fully as was necessary 10 exp 


| 
| *To the Editor of the Globe : 
| 
} 











| argument upon the question of expediency ¥% strong 





| enough, and because | knew there would always . =. 
| pute upon the particular bill, as to whether it wae" 
nue or protective measure. My own opinion is, Wa!’ 


should be opposed to a well-devised scheme for || posing upon’ some articles thirty per cent.—upon 
disposing of the public lands in that way. But | others twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, ten, and soon. 
the Senator seems to take exceptions to certain | In the course of my remarks on yesterday, I asked }) j3i4 upon the whole, for the purpose and end 
passages of my remarks on yesterday as being | any gentleman, who had the power and disposition |) adirect or indirect bounty upon a part, is against 
unjust to his own position, and to others, as being || to expound to me, wherein, or by what rule of }{ of the Constitution. 
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founded. It all belongs to one creed: “We are 
all one race of mankind; all the nations of the 
earth ought to be considered as one; there should 
be a freedom, a perfect absence of all restrictions, 
and unrestrained intercourse between them all. 
This is the foundation of all the mischievous her- 
esies of the times. # ‘ 
The honorable Senator further taxes me with 
having maintained principles different from what 
| practise, and says [ have attempted, in all i have 
caid, to overthrow the opinions of others and find 
objections to them, rather than state my own. He 


cays that I had arraigned him for his opposition | 


io any plan for securing a more equal system of 
disposing of the public lands, upon the ground 
that there Was no constitutional power in Con- 
gress to dispose of them in any other way than 
paying their proceeds into the Treasury, and let 
them be dispensed in defraying the expenditures 


of the Government; and yet that [had not pointed | 


out any authority in the Constitution to dispose 
of them as I pypposed to do: and he calls upon 
me to say where | find this power in the Consti- 
tution. 1 might call upon him, in turn, to point 
to any restriction in the Constitution upon the 
nower of Congress to dispose of the public lands 
among all the States, in proportion to their re- 
spective population and territory. — But I have no 
disposition to evade the question in this way. I 
say now, as 1 said yesterday in substance, that 
the power in the Constitution over the public lands 
was unrestricted, absolute, and unlimited—the 
general power, [ mean, given in the Constitution 
to dispose of the public lands, to make all! needful 
rules and regulations for disposing of them, im- 
posing no inhibition against their sale, and dis- 
tributing the proceeds among the States, or trans- 
ferring them to the States in kind. The only 
restriction is contained in the ordinance of 1780, 
and the cession acts which have been referred to, 
viz: that they should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States of the Unien. Now, 
the general power of raising revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government—requiring the proceeds of 
that revenue when raised to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and then paid out for 


the common defence, general Welfare, and support | 


of Government in its various branches—is one 
thing—a distinct and separate power. The pub- 
lic lands form a distinct and separate fund, which 
is not raised by taxation, by revenue laws direct 
or indirect, by customs or internal duties. Itisa 
fund, a large part of which was in existence at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, and the 
remainder has been acquired by purchase or con- 
quest from foreign Governments. 

The Constitution, I repeat, made no provision 


requiring that the public lands should be sold, and | 


the proceeds paid into the Treasury, and to con- 
stitute a part of the revenue annually raised for 
the support of Government. Full and absolute 
power is given to Congress to dispose of them as 
itmay think proper, with the sole restriction that 
their disposition shall inure to the common benefit 
of all the States. It shall not be partial, or dis- 
inbuted either to the old or to the rew Siates, but 
shall be to them all. Cannot those lands be distrib- 


ued in kind? Will the honorable Senator from 
Virginia answer me? 


Mr. HUNTER. 


Mr I think they cannot be so 
distributed. 


Mr. BELL. Where is the inhibition in the | 


onstitution ? 
_ Mr. HUNTER. 
mportant difference between the honorable Sena- 


I would remark that a very | 


‘or and myself is, that he thinks Congress can do | 


everything which is not prohibited, while I be- 
lieve they can do nothing but what they are al- 
lowed to do by express grant or clear and neces- 
‘ary implication. 

Mr. BELL. [ will take the Senator on his own 
Proposition. I was going on the presumption with 


vhich I commenced my remarks, that he belonged | 


: the straightest sect of the State-Rights party of 
* country; but he disavows it. It does not 


matter, however, whether he 
or not, 


and [ en 
to be j 


My argument is the same either way, 


implied necessarily in this general and ex- 


Press power to dispose of the lands, swbject only | 


aa limitation of the ordinance of 1780, and the 


belongs to that party | 


me back to the point. How can it be said | 


Grant of Land to femelle Beil. 


| 3 . ee 
| common benefit of all the States—that it can only 
be disposed of by paying the proceeds into the 


Treasury? fs it not an implication just as fair 
that the lands may either be first sold by the Gov- 
ernment, and the proceeds then distributed equally 
among the different States, or that the lands may 
be distributed or transferred to them in kind? 
Where is the requisition upon Congress, either by 
implication or otherwise, to sell the lands, and let 
the proceeds go to the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government? I say, then, there is no such im- 
plication fairly arising under the Constitution, 
There is no clear and distinct inhibition of the 


| power of Congress to dispose of the public domain 


in any way it may adopt, save the obligation aris- 
ing in the ordinance itself—that the lands shall be 
disposed of for the common benefit of all the States 
of the Union. I ask the honorable Senator again 
to show me where is the inhibition against giving 
these lands as lands—distributing them in kind 
equally among the States, upon some rule of ap- 
porticnment which we should consider equitable, 
or approximating to equity and justice as near as 
may be. I reaffirm that none such exists. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend will allow 
me, 1 will state that that was originally done. 
The first disposition of the public lands was to 
make just such a division as he has mentioned 
among the States in kind. 

Mr. BELL. I do not remember that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is a part of the 
history of the country, when they were set apart 
and sold for the benetit of the State, in the days of 
the confederation. 

Mr. BELL. I do not remember that passage 


|in the history of this Government; but | would 


have inferred the power to make such a disposi- 
tion of them from the terms and limitations of the 
ordinance under which these lands were ceded. 
The terms upon which the Congress of the Con- 
federation accepted of them were, that they should 
be for the common benefit-of all. 1 suppose that 


_ would mean that they should be distributed in kind, 


or sold, and the money given upon any equitable 
plan which Congress might adopt; provided only, 
that they should be divided equally among all the 
States, as far as practicable. I did not go fully 
into this subject puny I am sure that the 
honorable Senator from | 

understood me to take ground distinctly that it 
was the only limitation upon the power of Con- 
gress, that they should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States. And | am sure that 
the Senator from Michigan will bear me out in the 
statement, that I argued against his assumption 
that we had no constitutional power to dispose of 
the public lands in the manner proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I said that if we went 
back to the terms of the ordinance of 1780, and of 
the various cession acts, his bill [Mr. wine 
was unconstitutional upon the principle assume 
by himself. I mean thatif you go back to the ord- 


| inance of 1780 to prove that we have no constitu- 
| tional power to distribute these lands in kind, or 
| the proceeds of their sale, among the States, be- 


'| the States of the Union. 


| efit forever. 


cause that would not be a distribution for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States, then this bill is un- 
constitutional upon the Senator’s own ground; for 
it is not for the common and equal benefit of all 
It proposes to give a 
portion of the public domain to one State, to con- 
stitute a fund which wil! inure to her separate ben- 
This bill is more objectionable on 
the score of constitutional power than the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Now, sir, the exception I meant to take to the 


course of the honorable Senator yesterday, sup- | 


posing him to beiong to the State-Rights party, 
was, that although he saw that wrong and injus 
tice was done—although he saw that this principle 
of common equality and justice between the dif- 
ferent States, under the ordinance and under the 
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construction of the Constitution. I did not say 
that it was ridiculous. Farfromit. Heseesthat 
the public lands are distributed unequally—muallions 
by millions annually—by these partial appropria- 
tions by Congress—if not annually heretofore, it 
is clear they will now become se if we do not 
check them. He sees that the current of legisla- 
tion upon this subject has broken out of Msnatural 
channels, and is flooding the plain, doing great 
damage. What is his practice in this case? What 
is his doctrine? I can do nothing (he says) to divert 
these waters from their destructive course, and 
direct them into their natural channels. I will jet 
them continue to flow until the fountain from 
which they are derived shall be exhausted. I will 
not hedge up these waters. They may find their 
way back to their natural channels as they may. 
Others may vote or act as they think proper on 
this subject; I stand by my inexorable notions of 
State-Rights, and a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution. That is the argument of the Senator 
from Virginia. [tis theargument which I attempted 
to bring to the view of the Senate yesterday— 
meaning nothing offensive to any gentleman who 
meant to stand upon thesegrounds. I did not say 
that these State-Rights doctrines were of no value: 
for political fortanes are made by standing on 
grounds that extend to the country no greater 
benefits than such doctrines as these. He will let 
things go on in their irregular and wrongful course. 
Whatever injustice or inequality there is in this 
mode of disposing of the public lands, it must 
continue. He says it is irregular, it is true; it is 
in violation of sound common sense and sacred 
principles of justice, but I cannot restrict it. I 
cannot assist others in diverting this wasteful cur- 
rent; for they will not agree with me in my mode 
of bringing these waters into their natural chan- 
nels. Therefore, 1 will not agree to anything 
which tends to dam up these waters, or divert 
them into their proper course. 

Another point in relation to the course of the 
honorable Senator on this subject. I did not ad- 
vert to it inmy remarks yesterday, because it had 
passed out of my mind. In his final speech on 
this subject, he said he was opposed to a general 
system of internal improvement, and he feared that 
the practice of granting lands to these new States 
for objects of internal improvement would lead to 
the adoption of a general system, which he ab- 
horred; but he preferred, after all, that these lands 
should continue to be granted to the new States, 
rather than a system of internal improvement 
should be introduced. I believe I do not misrep- 
resent the argument of the Senator. [Mr. Hunrer 
bowed assent.}] 1 have apprehended him fully. 
That is one point which I intended to bring to the 
notice of the Senator yesterday. Let us see how 
far he is willing to goon this subject. Though 
these lands should all be misappropriated or mis- 
applied, in violation of the express terms of the 
ordinance of 178@, (if the practice is continued to 
the extent of ater rbing the whole—and when you 


‘admit the practice to any extent, where is the 


stopping place,) according to the argument of the 
honorable Senator, he will let the whole of this 
magnificent fund of 2,000,000 acres of land, unap- 
propriated and now surveyed in the States, be ap- 
propriated to internal improvements only in the 
new States, and will not unite with us upon any 
practical view of the subject to prevent so gross an 


injustice. 

Mr. HUNTER. [am sure! said nothing like 
that. On the contrary, I opposed these partial 
oreo 

Ir. BELL. I know that. 


Mr. HUNTER. The Senator said that I was 
willing to do nothing to prevent it. 1 have referred 


| to a system which, in my opinion, will prevent it. 


Constitution, was violated at every session of | 


Congress—yet that he let his notions of State- 
Rights and his doctrines of the inviolability of the 
Constitution, construed according to certain rules 


of interpretation by those of his political creed— | 


that he, under these ideas, suffered this wrong to 
go on from year to year, and would not right it 
for fear that he should do wrong, or rather that he 
would do something inconsistent with his creed. 


4 


Mr. BELL. I had not come to that peint yet. 
He will do it no way that he finds practicable. He 
will not unite or agree with any large portion of 
his co laborers or co-representatives in this body 
for the purpose of secilinn the misappropriation 
of all this magnificent fund, because he has an idea 


| of his own which he prefers to all others—I will 


not say a mere idea—because he has a well- 
digested, well-concocted system, which he has 
promulgated to the Senate to-day. How many 
are there to unite with him on that plan? He 
shows us very clearly that he is willing to adopt 


us deeds of cession, that it shall be for the 1 I argued that there was too great severity in this || some mode which, if the majority of the Senators 
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will come up to him, will in his opinion, avoid this 
unequal distribution of the lands toa few of the 
States of the Union. But unless wecan see his 
plan just as he sees it, he will persist in his past 
course, and permit the waste to go on by these 
partial appropriations to the new States until the 
whole are exhausted. He will not agree that the 
whole are exhausted. He will not agree that the 
moneys received from them upon sale shall be 
received into the Treasury of the United States as 
a trustee for the benefit of all the States, and be 
distributed among them accordinely. <A 
many advocates are to be found for that system, 
but he will not agree to that. ‘That would be one 
mode of securing justice to the whole. Another 
mode would be to distribute the lands in kind 
among all the States. But he will not agree to that, 
because it might lead to a general system of inter- 
nal improvements, to which he says he is opposed, 
or which he abhors, as! saidamomentago. [ have 
heard this idea of a general system of internal im- 
provements so often mentioned that [ want from 
the honorable Senator from Virginia some expla- 
nation of what he means by it. I have not only 
heard it from him, but 1 have seen it on what are 
called platforms. We are told by these gentle- 
men that they are opposed upon principle to a 
general system of internal improvements. 1 am 
sure, Mr. President, you have seen such a plat- 
form as that. What sort of a system is the ion 
orable Senator in favor of? 

Mr. HUNTER. [am in favor of none to be 
carried on by the General Government. 
Mr. BELL. Does the honorable 
mean by this general system only such internal 
improvements by the General Government as lie 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the States, 
such as roads and canals running through States ? 
If he does, I understand him distinctly. Many of 
those who hold to this iden tell us, and have told 
us for several years, that they are opposed to a 
general system, but they are not opposed to cer- 
tain internal improvements. They go against a 
general system—that is, the making of roads and 
canals through the States by the authority of the 
General Government and by moneys paid out of 

the United States Treasury. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam opposed to making roads 
and canals through any of the States at the ex- 
pense of the General Government. Is the Senator 
answered now ? 

Mr. BELL. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. If he will propound his ques- 
tion more distinctly, I will answer it. 

Mr. BELL. The honorable Senator is not 
alone in his doctrine upon this subject. There is 
a pretty large party holding the same creed. I 
expect that is the party the tramp of which the 
Senator heard coming up to the support of State- 
rights; and it is assumed that they will prostrate 
all before them. 1 do not mean to say that, if it 
should be so, it is a matter which I should abhor 
by any means; for I do not perceive, in the present 
aspect of affairs, that there ean be any great prac- 
teal difference in the administration of the affairs 
of this Government, whether it shall be by one 
party or another. But the Senator says he is op- 
,osed to a general system of internal improve- 
waents—that is, to making roads and canals within 
the jurisdiction of the States at the expense of the 
General Government. SoamI. I have been for 
twenty years a stern opponent of auch a system; 
and I know of no large party in the United States 
that is now in favor of such a system. But, sir, 
upon a weli-considered view of what I thought to 
he a practical and beneficent construction of the 
Constitution, lamin favor of making certain in- 
ternal improvements by the authority and by the 
means of the General Government. Ihave been 
led to this view by the further reflection and con- 
sideration that it would tend to impair the just wis- 
dom and beneficence of the Constitution, if its final 
construction should be that we have no such pow- 
ar—if it should be decided that there was an inhi- 
bition in the Constitution against the General Gov- 
ernment protecting the navigation and clearing 
out and impreving the great rivers and other nat- 

ural channels of communication and intercourse 
hetween the different States, on a continent like 
this, and in a vailev like that of the Mississippi, 
which is to constitute the major part of this Union 
in time to come. 


} 
| 
J 
ia 


great 


rentleman 


I would regard it as a great en- | 
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lamity to the whele country. The great rivers of | priations'for the improvement of rivers and ha 


the interior are not within the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the States; and if Congress does not clear 
out the obstructions to navigation, the States can- 
not. These rivers are deemed to be under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, as navigable 
rivers. I repeat that I should regard it as a great | 
calamity if the Constitution should be construed | 
so strictly that we could not have that power; al- 
though we have the power of regulating commerce 
in the interior, given in the same clausé and in the 
same terms of the Constitution which confers it 
over foreign commerce—the same power over the 
great rivers and lakes of the interior that we have 
over the sea-coast. The powers are the same and 
the objects are the same. But the honorable Sen- 
ator says that the latter is for foreign commerce 
only. Notatall. You erect light-houses, keep 
lights, place out beacons and many other things 
on the coast, at an annual expense of millions; 
you expend millions on the coast survey, to give 
facility and safety to the trade and navigation be- 
tween the States, inland or coastwise. I say, 
then, it isan unreasonable and an overstrained con- 
struction of the Constitution to make this differ- 
ence; and that it tends to weaken fér it the affec- 
tions of the people of a large section of the United 
States. Life and property, trade and prosperity, 
are considerations to which we must look, in the 
interior as well as on the sea-coast. But I come 
back to the honorable Senator. I understand the | 
honorable Senator to say that he is opposed to a | 
general system of internal improvement. I say | 
that lamalso. I deem it inexpedient, to say noth- 
ing of the power. 1 would be opposed to it on 
other grounds; but I do not pretend to go now 
into the power of the Federal Government to do 
it, because I have found a sufficient objection to it 
in its inexpediency, and in the necessity to pre- 
vent the extravagance and corruption to which it 
would lead. But [ am in favor of the improve- 
ment of our great rivers, and our harbors on the 
lakes. Is the Senator in favor of internal improve- | 
ments to any extent? 
Mr. HUNTER. Iam not. 
Mr. BELL. That is the way I understood him | 
the other day, when he said he was opposed to a 
general system of internal improvements; and that 
is the point to which I intended to advert in regard 
to the doctrine of State rights. However much 1 
may respect that gentleman and those who hold 
similar views with himself; whatever good there 
may be in having a party in this country that | 
stands out positively on all questions of this de- 


scription, and is ever on the watch to guard the || 
1 In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


limits of the Constitution, yet upon these practi- 
eal and beneficent points of internal trade and nav- 
igation, 1 think itis to be regretted that these gen- 
tlemen feel themselves to be so much trammeled, 
‘That was an incidental question noticed in my 
remarks yesterday. I alluded to it, and I asked 
in reference to the improvement of the great lakes 
and rivers of the country, and in reference to the 
tariff, what practical good, what benefit ever re- 
sulted to the country from the course of the State- 
Rights party, except the general benefit that may 
be derived from the opposition of a party of this 
description, always at hand to question and op- | 
pose every measure of questionable constitutional | 
power. Now, I wish to say that I have had the 


highest respect for those gentlemen who constitute | 


the leaders of the State-Rights party from my first 
coming into public life. [ formed my early notions 
by them. I practiced upon them. I took their 
principles and their practices upon faith during 
my novitiate in politics, without any careful ex- 
amination of my own. I have the highest respect, 
not only for their talents, but for the sincerity of 
most of those gentlemen who have figured largely 
in connection with that subject, and for the Sena- 


tor who has to-day stood forward as the leader of | 


that party. 

I have detained the Senate on these points to 
show that [ regard it as a great misfortune that 
any party in the country should hold such scruples 
in regard to the public domain that they allow it 
to be unequally and partially distributed, for fear 
that any more equal and just policy would lead toa 
lax construction of the Constitution in regard to the 
power of making internal improvements. I would 
ask of those gentlemen who act upon that prin- 
ciple how it is that by checking or defeating appro- 
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bors, they expect to benéfit the public Treas: 
and lighten the burdens of taxation, when they ac 
so ready and willing to appropriate liberally and 
bountifully for all other purposes and Chee 
claimed to be within the constitutional power of 
Congress, including the power to regulate foreign 
commerce? I have aiready referred to the millions 
annually voted to the light-house and cOast-suryey 
branches of the public service. I will not refer ;, 
the ten millions voted annually to the navy aoe 
the maritime defences, for they are for the proie. 
tion of internal as well as external trade. 
sut I may refer to the fact that these gentleme 
find no objection in the Constitution to expendins 
millions upon millions for the improvemen: 
this city. I adverted yesterday to the fact thy 
$30,009,000 or. $40,000,000 were lately appropri. 
ated gratuitously under the war-making power. jy 
the shape of bounty lands, without a word of op. 
position on the part of honorable Senators, I do 
not believe that even the yeas andgnays were called 
upon the passage of the bounty-land bill. [ hay. 
adverted to these facts for the purpose of showins 
that these gentlemen who call themselves Stare 
Rights men vote large amounts of the public money 
under Pre in some instances not more clearly 
granted than that to improve rivers and harbors, 
I trust that] have now sufficiently answered the 
Senator from Virginia. I trust that I have cleared 
myself from what I consider the guilt of a:tempting 
to ridicule any party of the country, especial!y the 
State-Rights party; or that I had attempted to rid). 
cule the ideas and doctrines of free trade entertained 
by so many eminent theoretical gentlemen, and hy 
some who have shown themselves practical enoush 
on some other subjects. 2 
I trust that 1 have shown that my argument on 
yesterday, in support of the proposition to dis. 
tribute the public domain upon some equitable 
mode among all the States, was based upon some 
power in the Constitution, and that I have put my 
finger on it. Having done this, Iam satisfied, and 
yield the floor, For an answer to the other points 
made by the honorable Senator, as to the consis. 
tency or rather the inconsistency between my sr 
gument and the vote I proposed to give upon the 
bill before the Senate, I refer to the explanation ! 
gave on yesterday. 


Proter 
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Wenpnespay, February 25, 185 
On the resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, tendering sympathy to Louis Kos 
suth, condemning the unwarrantable interven 
tion of Russia in the affairs of Hungary, # 
asking the influence of the United States agai 
all such intervention in future— 

Mr. ANDREWS said: 

Mr. Speaker: | had the honor to 
this House, some two weeks since, the fo 
resolutions, passed by the Legislature of Maite 
on the 16th day of January last: 

“Resolved, Thatin Louis Kossuth we recognize &¢ 
guished representative of freedom and constitunonal her), 
and that his Excellency the Governor be requested to ext! 
to him a cordial invitation to visit the capital of this Pare 

“Resolved, 'Chat we tender to Louis Kossuth the asst" 
ance that we entertain a sincere sympathy for the wrens 

' of Hungary, and a deep detestation of the despote om } 
of Austria, and the anwarrantable intervention of Rue. 

‘Resolved, That we earnestly desire that the Gen®™ 
Govermment of the United States may exert an tina 7 
in some wise and proper manner against all such inter™ 
tion in future.’’ 

I am proud of the position Maine occupies “pe! 
|| this question, as having boldly taken the ent 
| the noble ranks of patriotic States. [tis the bo'd Py 
'| sition inscribed upon her coat of arms “ Dirg?. 
| She has never yet disgraced it. Her position up” 
| this question, I have little doubt, as a principl®, 
|| will eventually lead to the political regeneratio” ™ 
| broken Hungary, and the further spread of § 
|| publican principles in Europe. “- 
|| Lam proud of the generous magnanimity ot” 
|| native State, when I see her, unsolicited, throur 

. acid: 
i the Representatives of her people, and by 8 ¢* al 
| * . ess 
| ed vote, bare her sinewy arm for the oppres 
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of mankind, and against her own pecuniary in- | 
terest in the improbable event of war; thus causing 
the dictates of a world-wide patriotism to control 
the groveling passion of selfishness. 

If there is one State in this Confederacy that 
would feel more than another the effects of war, it 
¢ Maine. Her extended sea-board, unprotected 
cave by the hardy inhabitants agen the coast; her 
immense interest in navigation; her ship-building, 
in magnitude of tonnage, far before either of her 
ister States; in short, her every source of busi- 
ness is in the most exposed condition ; but the 
Legislature looked upon such resolutions as suffi- 
cient to direct the attention of Congress and the 
nation to the subject-matter and any just resolu- 
“ions, as insufficient to drive Russia into a war 
wnon the subject of Hungary, as it must likewise 
nvolve her in a struggle with the leading and 
many of the smaller powers of Europe. 

The language of the resolutions is chaste and | 
prudent, and the sentiments calm, dignified, and 
manly. 

They are calculated at least to arouse in the 
minds of members of this House the importance 
of the principles involved, and to lead to a careful 
review of the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the agent of the scattered Hun- 
sarians, Governor Kossuth, is now with us. He 
came as the nation’s guest, and has been treated 
by the great mass of our people as became the 
nation and as was due the man. It was at one time 
much to be regretted that such sensitiveness was 
exhibited upon the part of many of our Southern 
friends, for it bore so strong a resemblance to un- 
reasonable jealousy, that it took a mind quite as 
free from distrust as my own to be satisfied that 
it was only being a ‘‘ little sensitive.’’ 

Governor Kossuth, independent of being in- 
vited to this country, occupies the same honorable 
position here as Dr. Franklin occupied in France, 
in the perilous times of our own revolutionary 
struggle, only that his case is a much plainer one. 
He solicits this nation to join Great Britain in 
intervention in behalf of his country, and at the 
same time is preparing for war, if it must come, 
by gathering the materiel. His mission is an 
honorable one, and he is worthy of his mission. 

Paid editors may traduce him through their 
mercenary journals, and such politicians as choose 
can aid in the work; but they cannot make him 
otherwise than the wonderful man of the times, 
and apparently destined for the mighty mission 


he is so rapidly accomplishing. 


Who has seen him but to be won by his child- | 
like simplicity, the frankness of his manners, and 
his unostentatious, but devoted piety ? 

Who has read his speeches but has'admired the 
wonderful sagacity and prudence with which he 


treats all subjects, wounding the feelings of no | 


one—pleasing all? And who has heard him 


speak but was electrified and astounded, if not | 
convinced, by his lofty flights—his bold meta- | 


phors—his unanswerable logic ? 


He seems to possess the purity of a Washing- | 


ton, the sagacity of a Jefferson, and more than 
Websterian combination and logic, while his elo- 
quence is purely his own—calm, gentle, enticing, 
commanding. ; 


Determined, desperate, and cruel have been the 


means used to prejudice the American people | 
against his mission; but the influence of his pure | 


doctrine leaps from mind to mind as through the 


unseen channels of magnetism. Stay his influ- | 


ence! 
“ Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades 2” 


Louis Kossuth is destined to occupy the 


choicest niche in the temple of fame, for this age 
of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, the second resolution refers to a | 


land teeming with the liveliest interest from the 
earliest history of its people. 


Tracing the annals of history, we find that the | 


Magyars or Hungarians were so called by the 


‘ussians and other Sclavonians. Their true ori- | 
gmisnotknown. The older writers derive them 


from the Huns of Attila—some suppose them the 


descendants of the Fins; but their own great anti- | 
yee Fejee, (keeper of the library of Pesth,) | 


érives them from the Parthians. 

They were first known upon the broad land of 
the Turan, in Asia, a small band with a fixed res- 
olution to emigrate and push their way westward 
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into Eastern Europe. Before starting, they pro- 
ceeded to elect a chief or prince, and formed a con- 
stitution limiting his power; and thus, as early as 
the last of the seventh century, we find this people 
exercising a right which not only evinced their sa- 
gacity, but showed their great discretion and love of 
liberty. ; 

Just what that constitution was which was made 
the guide for their prince and people, it is not possi- 
ble to ascertain; butit became the foundation of a 
constitution afterwards adopted, and will be re- 
ferred to. 

Thus, at this age of the world, we find this peo- 
ple about to leave the broad plains of Asia, their 
early home, and the home of their fathers, patriot- 
ically forming a compact, and making themselves 
into a nation to be governed by liberal principles, 
at an age, too, when all republics had gone to de- 
cay, and political darkness shrouded the whole 
earth. 

After leaving Asia, they first occupied the coun- 
try lying between the Don and Dnieper for two 
hundred years. In 894, they entered Hungary 
under their Prince Almus, and in 900, made the 
conquest complete under Arpad, son of Almus, 
having subdued the Bulgarians, Sclavonians, Mo- 
ravians, Germans, Italians, and Croatians, with 
others that then occupied it; thus establishing their 
reputation for indomitable courage and persever- 
ance, which they have not lost by time or op- 
pression. 

In the distribution of the tegritory thus won, 
the common soldier came in for his share, where- 
ever daring, courage, or other superior merit was 
found. 

This was done without regard to rank, not only 
as an act of justice, but to establish the noble prin- 
ciple that rank and birth were to have no particular 
favor with the stern Hungarian warrior or his 
people. 

From 900 to 1000, nothing of particular note 
transpired, save the gradual introduction of the 
arts of peace, agriculture, and manufactures; and 
that Geysa, the grandson of Arpad, introduced 
christianity, which was violently opposed and 
made but little progress till after his death. 

Stephen, the son of Geysa, was the first King 
of Hungary, and was crowned in the year 1000. 
Stephen in fact was the founder of the kingdom, 
and one of the ablest, and best Monarchs Europe 

| ever produced. He remodeled the constitution, 
and'gave form and symmetry to its rough beauties, 
and enlarged the liberties of the people by import- 
ant changes in the social compact. 

At this period we are enabled to get at the Hun- 
garian constitution; and although novel to us in 
some of its features, yet when we reflect that this 
was an age of barbarism, at or near the time when 
political darkness commenced its reign over the 
face of Europe—a darkness that fell like a pall 
upon the energies of every other nation—all must 
be struck with admiration at the genius, the jus- 
tice, and the greatness of the man who, under such 
circumstances, was quietly giving to his people a 
constitution of checks and balances, showing great 
wisdom and a strong republican tendency. 

In the progress of her polity subsequently, we 
find Hungary, like our own Government, was 
composed of three distinct branches, the one a 
| check upon the other. First, the King; second, 

the Diet, or Congress, composed of two Houses, 
|| the upper and lower. The upper House com- 
prised the dignitaries of the Greek Church and 
Roman clergy, and the magnates or hereditary 
nobility. The lower House was composed of the 
inferior nobles, (not hereditary,) ecclesiastical 
chapters by their representatives; also, by repre- 
|| sentatives of the free towns, towns that had been 
enfranchised for some eminent service of war or 
_peace. And, thirdly, by a Judiciary; the Taver- 
|| nicus, being the President of the Court of Appeal. 
Another feature worthy of particular note is, that 
the Palatine, or President of the upper House, 
was chosen by the Diet from four candidates 
named by the King, and belonging to any order 
of the State. This officer ranked next to the 
| King, was Regent, and appointed the General- 
issimo of the armies. The King was chosen for 
| life. Instead of being King by birth, he was 
elected by the Diet, which right was always exer- 
cised. They frequently changed the line of suc- 
cession to another branch of the family, and even 
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created a new dynasty. Thus came the power 
first in the house of Hapsburg. 

The powers of the King were limited. He could 
not Laden war without the consent of the Diet, 
nor could he levy taxes without the consent of the 
free-towns. In case of disagreement, the Diet de- 
cided. 

The nobility were compelled to fight the battles 
of their country, if war was legally declared. 

Beyond this, showing the wisdom of these peo 
ple at an early age, we find the united Greek 
Church sent their delegates to the Diet, and that 
religious toleration was guarantied to the nation, 
and ever after maintained. 

After the close of Stephen’s reign, about thirty 
different sovereigns reigned over Hungary up to 
the Revolution of 1848, all of whom were elected 
by the Diet. The administration of each was 
guided and controlled by the constitution of Ste- 
phen, and the subsequent changes therein as the 
fundamental law of the nation. 

She was engaged in various wars, the most re- 
markable of which was with the Turks, covering 
much of the time from 1526 to 1716; and but fo: 
the power and skill of the Hungarian armies, it is 
more than probable that the Koren would have 
supplanted the Holy Scriptures, and the faith of 
Mahomet been the religion of all Continental Eu 
rope at this day. 

At all times, throughout a period of more than 
eight and a half centuries, Hungary maintained 
inviolate the great democratic principle, that every 
man has a right to worship God according to the 
dictates’ of his own conscience. 

Here I would remark, that in the year 1367 
King Louis I. established the first high school 
for general education, at the expense of the State, and 
such has been the progress of education throughout 
Hungary, ‘* that tiaive Paget in alate history | nine 
tenths of the whole population can read and write in 
one or two languages;”’ thus establishing beyond 
a doubt, the diffusion of intelligence among the 
people equal to any in Europe, and in advance of 
our own at the formation of our Government, if 
not now. 

In 1848, uneasiness prevailed among the people 
of Hungary. Yet, notwithstanding their King had 
been elected by the Diet from the house of Haps- 
burg from the year 1687 to that time, they did not 
ask the entire overthrow of their limited monarehy ; 
but they asked, with burning eloquence, for re- 
dress gf grievances and an extension of liberty to 
the masses. 

The Court of Vienna yielded, or pretended to 
yield, to the just request of the Diet and people, 
which caused universal rejoicings throughout the 
kingdom, little thinkifg of the treachery and fraud 
to be afterwards practiced upon them. 

The history of the bloody and treacherous on- 
slaucht upon devoted Hungary—the unwarrant 
able interference of despotic Russia—the horrid 
cruelties perpetrated upon Hungarian men, wo 
men, and children—the treachery of a Gérgey— 
the fearful brutalities of ‘the butcher’? Haynau, 
are all too fresh in th? memories of this House 
and the American people to need one word of 
comment. 

Up to this time Hungary was one of the im- 
yortant nations of Europe. For more than eight 
fesidred years her people had occupied the same 
territory; had maintained her nationality; had 
progressed in all the useful arts and sciences; had 
diffused throughout the kingdom an almost uni- 
versal elementary education; and had kept alive, 
as a ** holy fire,’ that germ of liberty that ani- 
mated the breasts of their fathers far away upon 
the plains of Asia at the birth of their nation 

Her physical and political resources exhibit @ 
people amply able to support their position in the 
great family of nations. . 

| take the following statistics from the speech of 
Mr. Webster at the dinner given to Koswuuth in 
this city, as they are accurately prepared and sup- 
port my position. 

The following enumeration of the races that 
constitute the population of Hungary is taken 
from one of the latest and most authoritative pub- 
lications of Austrian statistics, that of Haeufler: 


Houneary, including Croatia and Slavonia. 
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— ~aaaeeunnannpadiitae 
Russniaks. .........4000000 «350,00 
DOVER, 6 0.00ie cs csteusabes tee 
Croatians. ....66+.00++++++--660,000 
Slavonians, (Styrians) ....... 50,000 
Bulgarians and others.........12,800 


Slavonians, total. .........+000.0++-4,012,800 
GOPMANS « «2 00.00 60 cece cvesccs vines ces SOG M00 
Weallachians . . .0000cccccsc ce cbecccces 900,000 
JOWBs veces cccvccccccccsccessccces ce ost O00 
Greeks and others. ..60.0.04s000000:00+ 62,500 





10,522,800 


TRANSYLVANIA. 
Magyars...ccccrcccccssecseccesccces 260,170 
NTE, 6 56 tees OE Giieis dks ved bakads 260,000 
CURIE 5 on 0 Bb esl on ciksscch Wis kaa 250,000 


Weng, 6 ssbds can cteddeak oo ee «1,287,340 
CORE ven didbusscubiicedddickaoe 60,400 


2,117,910 
Minuitary Frontiers. 
MNO nied cacichecudess cle: 54,000 
Croatians, .......000s000000 692,960 
SErvians. 2.200. eccesecceecee 203,000 
CP AOU, 665 855 os < 0'ds sé cee 895,960 
GING 6 ow aaded irda oc cb brn che knee 185,500 


TN i elie a i wee 100,000 


1,235,460 
Toracs ror atu Huneary. 

Magyars. ....000000cccccccccececsce+4,605,67 
AE thy iP a MO -4,905,760 
Germans, 2.62... seeesseeccceceee eel, 421,500 
WI, ic ov cinsaveseenny cca ves 2,317,340 
SN tne cin ddinme aeleate tie o.. 250,000 
Jewn and others. ......sccccccccccece 372,900 
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By a still more recent account, taken from the | 


official statistics of Austria, it —— that Hun- 
gary, including Transylvania an Military Fron- 


tiers, has 112,000 square miles, with 14,500,000 
inhabitants, and contains— 


CMe nn} 05+ Oder de thei con oiacs 75 | 
Sestusnedincmee ft 888 
WOME 6s db ashaww'ence cbicncehonccs 16,000 


Roman Catholics. .........ceccseees -9,000,000 
CONUIIR  Soike anb-a dads hock civdiemcekc i - -4,000,000 


POOMNORN aS ank> bec voles case 3,288,000 | 


eee ke 


Hungary is about the size of Great Britain, and 
comprehends nearly half of the territory of Austria. 
It is stated by another authority that the popu- 


lation of Hungary is nearly 14,000,000; that of || 


England (in 1841) nearly 15,000,000; that of Prus- 
sia about 16,000,000. 

Thus it is evident that, in point of power, so 
far as power depends upon population, 
possesses as much power as England 
even as the Kingdom of Prussia. 
there is population enough—there are people 
enough. Who, then, are they? Their history 
is known to you as well as to myself, if not better, 
and I may say they are a distinct people from na- 
tions that surround them. They are distinct from 
the Austrians on the west, and the Turks on the 
east; and I will say in the next place, that they 
are an enlightened nation. They have their his- 
tory; they 
to their own institutions and to their own consti- 


tutions—which have existed for more than a thou- 
sand years. 


Mr. Speaker, I have proved, or endeavored to, 
that Hungary was not only an important nation, 
but that she possessed, to an eminent degree, the 
capacities for a republican government. 

Her long abhorrence to the centralization of 
power—her watchful guardianship of the rights of 
the people, as guarantied by their ancient consti- 


tution—jealousy of the people for their rights, 
atherland’’—all give 


ell, then, 


and love of liberty and « 
assurance of this belief; and yet, with the histor 

of her past before us, how often have we heard the 
remark, ‘they are totall ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of government, and incapable of sustaining 
& republic, if unmolested.” Such remarks must 


come from minds ill-informed upon the H - 
rian character, Let them look a ae 


950,000 || 


Hungary | 
roper, or | 


ave their traditions; they are attached | 


back to the days | 





1) 
| of our Revolution. Had we then more courage, 
}| More patriotism, and could more than “nine tenths 
|| of our population read and write in one or more 
languages ?’’ 
The British Constitution, up to the time of the 
|| Revolution, was not as liberal as the Hungarian, 
yet but little complaint was made till near the war; 
and then, as in amare, our people made but a 
request to the King for a redress of grievances. 


And so it passed along until the Declaration of | 


Independence, in fact till the formation of the Con- 

stitution, and then were found some of the purest 

vatriots of the war opposed to our well-nigh fault- 
| distrust in the intelligence of the people. Such 

men, it seems, are with us now; if they are such 

from principle, they are not to be censured; but 
| if they are raising the cry to retard the Hungarian 
|| cause, I regard it as a sort of covert warfare in 
|| which I would wish to be spared the laurels. 
| : : . 
the intelligence of the people. I have always 
found it there, and from the most careful research 
| 1 am convinced as much good native sense, 
as strong powers of mind, enlarged by generous 
education, exists with the Hungarian masses 
as with any other nation; and with efficient and 
pure-minded rulers at the head of a republican 
government, (and we know they do not lack the 
men,) I should have no fears of most triumphant 
success, 

But Hungary exists only in name. The foot- 
prints of the tyrant are upon her soil, and her 
|| people are borne down with sore oppression. The 

Austrian was driven from her borders, but the 
|| semi-barbarian soldiers of the Czar of Russia 
|| broke her power, and her people have become 

wanderers in other lands. 

'| Was this right? No! Was it lawful? No! 
| For Hungary had her nationality independent of 
| Austria, and of course had a right to repel Aus- 
trian invasion. 

All the writers upon international law agree 
| upon the principle, that every nation has the right 
| to manage its own internal affairs, and that no 
|| other nation has a right to interfere. 


|| _ “No State has a right to intermeddle in the internal af- 
|| fairs of another. 

|| “This rule is a hecessary consequence of legal equality, 
| and exclusive jurisdiction of independent States. 

| “A right tu interfere cannot be claimed even by an 
| 

| 

1] 

1} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| ally.”°—Grotius. 

“The perfect equality of nations is admitted by all wri- 
ters to be a fundamental principle, and inviolable.” * * 
** Relative magnitude or imbecility creates no distinction of 
| rights.” * *  Itis usurpation when a strong power in- 
terferes in the affairs of a weak one.’°—Kent. 


1} : ig 

|} Vattel lays itdown as a principle of the laws 
of nations— 

| 


“That when a rebellion assumes the character of a civil 
|| War, foreign powers not only have no right to interfere in 
|| favor of either side, but are bound to recognize and respect 
|| two independent parties, constituting for the time at least, 

two separate bodies, or societies. Though one party be to 

blame, yet there is no common judge on earth. They stand 
| precisely in the predicament of two nations unable to agree 
|| Upon some points of dispute, and who have resorted to arms 
|| to settle it, and foreign nations are bound to observe ali the 
|| laws of nations in regard to such war.” 


|| Sir, the intervention of Russia in the affairs of | 
pole. flagrant, and | 


|| Hungary was an open, 
|| wanton violation of the well-settled law of nations. 
|| It was an interference which struck the whole civ- 
'| ilized world with surprise and horror, and which 
awakened in patriotic minds, every where, a sus- 
picion of her intention to break down liberal prin- 
| ciples in whatever form, and wherever they might 
|| appear. It awakened an almost universal feelin 
|| that such oppression should be repelled—that aid 
| to Hungary should be afforded in that way which 


|| time might develop as the most prudent and 
|| effective. 

i 

i 
nature, of nations, of mankind; 


the oldest, the 


| highest, and most sacred laws of Christendom. | | 


| charge her with being a nation of murderers; for in 

| violation of this law she marched her armies upon 
| the territory of a nation (lungary) with whom 
| She was at peace, “interfered with her affairs,” 
)) and ruthlesst y slew her citizens by thousands, and 
|| made desolate the land. 
|| Mr. Speaker, what is the duty of other nations 
| under circumstances like these? 


|| Says Wildman: 
“The laws of nations cannot be varied by municipal |! 


ess structure of government, for the reason of | 


I arraign Russia as a violator of the laws of | 


For one, I have no such feelings of distrust of || 
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regulations. If so, it is a violation of them, 
lators should be held accountuble by all nation 


Vattel says: 


** All nations have the right to resort. to forcible meq 
against a nation who openly violates the laws of nation, ne 


Grotius, Vattel, and others, say that— 
‘** Nations have the greatest interest i c 


and the vio. 
3.7? 


ausing the lay of 


River. 
sally respected. If one openly trampies it under foot, they 


allmay and ought to rise wp against him, and, by Uniti; 
their forees to chastise the common enemy, they wij] dice 
charge their duty towards themselves, and towards human 
society, of which they are members.” ; 
“The rights of a nation are inviolable and 
ble, and cannot be host for want of use.’ 
This is the law of nations. Hungary had not 
lost the right to govern herself by electing the Ry). 
peror of Austria as her King, and when she as. 
sumed the right to govern herself, even Austria 
was unwarranted in her course, independent of 


impreseripty. 


her solemn edict to the Diet to give to Hungary 


the reforms she asked for. 
Mr. Speaker, the law that one nation has no 


right to intermeddle with the affairs of another jg 


as clear and well-settled as any statute law of this 


nation, or of either of the States. Its justice and 
necessity is, and must be, acknowledged on all 
sides. Its importance is far beyond any nationa! 
or State law, for without such principle operating 
throughout the world, there could exist yo Na- 
tions—no government. The punishment of a 
breach of it is more imperative upon other nations, 
by reason of the vastness of its importance, than 
the neglect to enforce any municipal law for the 
punishment of crime. _ 

Sir, suppose an atrocious murder is committed 
in your quiet neighborhood. For revenge or mone 
one of your neighbors is inhumanly butchered. 
The murderer is known. The proof is conclu. 
sive. Would not there arise at once a universal 
feeling that the violated law should be redressed, 
and would not every one feel that an important 
duty rested upon him to aid in bringing the fiend 
to condign punishment? No onecan question but 
the crime of Russia is much deeper and darker 
than that of the individual murderer, and no rea- 
son can be offered why the duty to vindicate the 
laws is not more imperative upon nations than in- 
dividuals. 

The world has not considered this question as 


_ they ought, and mankind have been inclined to 
| look to the execution of all such laws as they felt 
| @ peculiar interest in. The difficulty is this: we 


are too apt to circumscribe our views by self, not 


_ regarding the whole family of man as our breth- 


ren, and that we are dependent upon one another 
throughout the great world; we confine our char- 
ities, our aid, our good acts, to ourselves and 
immediate community, and to the present time, not 
guiding and guarding our national liberties for a 
mighty future. 

Mr. Speaker, having shown the unjustifiable, 
illegal, and inhuman manner of Russian interven- 
tion in the case of Hungary, I will for a moment 


_ examine the principle of that proper intervention, 


the exercise of which in behalf of Hungary would 


have been justified by the laws of nations; an 


intervention not only conforming to admitted prin- 
ciples of international law, but hallowed by the 


‘early recollections of that heroic people whose 


natal morn, though encircled by the worshipers 
of despotism, found them bowing before the shrine 
of freedom. 

The law seems to be clearly settled upon this 
oint, as well by precedent as by authority. 
eckiaamen justified intervention by a nation 


_ when necessary for the security of what is due to 


themselves—see Spark’s life. The general prin- 
ciple as laid down by Vattel, and sustained by all 
jurists is, ‘nations may interfere to protect them- 
selves whether the danger be remote or near.” 
And Lord Castlereagh in his circular dispatch of 
January 1821, insists upon this principle, though 
qualified by the remark, and says: 

“This danger must be justified by the strongest neces- 


| sity, and be limited and regulated thereby; that it could not 


receive a general and indiscriminate application to all rev 0- 
lutionary movements, without reference to their immediate 
bearing upon some particular State or States. But its exer- 
cise was an exception to general principles of the greatest 


| value and importance ; and one that only grows out of tie 


special case and exceptions of this description, could never, 
without the utmost danger, be so far reduced to rule, as to 
be incorporated into the ordinary diplomacy of States, er 
into the institution of the laws of nations.” 


Mr. Canning adopted the same views. 
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The discretion of the statesman determines when | 
to exercise @ right the State possesses. It is a 
question of time only, 

There have been many instances of intervention | 
that the world has justified, the most important of 
which I will name. Cromwell intervened to prevent 
theextermination ofthe W aldenses. England inter- 
fered to aid the Netherlands against Spain. That 
of then noble and patriotic France, in aid of our 
seuntrY« France, England and Russia aided the 
Greeks, and brought them safely out of their fear- 
fal struggle with Turkey. Russia, England, Prus- 
sia and Austria interfered in the affairs of Egypt 
and the Porte. The French interfered in the af- | 
girs of Algiers, to prevent the piratical soldiers | 
oporessing the natives—at first; though such in- 
tervention subsequently became one of conquest, | 
at the beginning 1t was not, The five great Pow- | 
ers intervened in the affairs of Belgium and Hol- | 
land. The United States interfered in behalf of 
the Sandwich Islands to prevent France from ta- 
king possession of them. 

Several declarations have been made by various | 

nations and at different periods, that they should 
intervene under certain exigencies. Some of these | 
protests have been regarded—others have not. 
‘ Perhaps the boldest of them all was that of 
President Monroe, in his annual message of 1825; | 
and the same doctrine was reiterated by President 
Polk in 1845. 

This grew out of the second Congress of Pan- 
ama invited by Bolivar. Buenos Ayres and Chili 
refused to send delegates, which was said to be 
caused by the desire of Bolivar to create an empire. 
The United States were opposed to this, and be- 
lieving foreign influence the instigation, in 1825 
made solemn declaration ‘* that European inter- 
vention in the affairs of South America would be 
considered as dangerous to the peace of the United 
States, and the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- | 
position.”” Such is the principle boldly, and I 
say justly and legally proclaimed. 

Whether it woul ham been more, or even a | 
tithe as dangerous to our liberties for some nation 
of Europe to have interfered in the predatory war- 
fare of some of the remote provinces of South | 
America, or as great a manifestation of unfriendly | 
disposition as, in the heart of Europe, at this en- | 
lightened age, when an important nation of nearly 
14,000,000 is just forming herself into a liberal | 
Government, to overrun her territory with a blood- 
thirsty soldiery, and at one fell swoop annihilate 
her, | leave for others to speculate and reason upon. 

The case of Greece excited more universal at- 
tention than any that history records, save the one 
under consideration. Many who now hear me | 
well recollect the excitement that pervaded this 
country. The question of sending an agent to | 
Greece was discussed in this Hall. 

Mr. Webster’s speech upon that occasion is fa- 
miliar to all, as it has been recently republished; 
and in no effort of his life, in my opinion, has 
that great man done greater honor to himself and 
country. Mr. Clay supported the same position 
with Mr. Webster. Thus the two great cham- 
pions of different interests were found together. 

hey laid aside all party animosities, and met 
upon the broad platform’ of patriotism and philan- 
thropy. 

Mr. Clay now takes different ground. He was 
then in the full strength of mature manhood. Dis- 
tase and age had not wasted his physical strength, 
— imperceptibly to him, preyed upon his intel- | 
ect, 


+ 


“ Like a worm i’ the bud.” 


Greece had no agent here to speak for her, but | 
our citizens were awake to her interest. Strange 
as it May appear to us now, at that time the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina called upon Congress 
‘0 interfere and acknowledge the independence of || 
Greece. And our good neighbors of the city of 
Vashington, in their warm zeal, asked that mate- 
nal aid in implements of war might be sent to | 
reece by our Government. 
rear ndent Monroe, in his annual message of 
‘Su in speaking of Greece, says: ‘*‘ The United 
_Diates owe to the werld a great example, and, by 
means thereof, to the cause of liberty and human- 
ly @ generous support.”? And very similar was 
= tone of several succeeding messages, while | 
‘us struggle was pending. There can be no mis- || 
taking his views. It is a fact, as I understand it, | 
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that his Secretary of State was in open corre- 
spondence with the chairman of the Greek Com- 
mittee in London. 

England first intervened by recognizing the in- 
dependence of Greece. 2 

Phe interference might, and perhaps should, 
have been based upon the principles of humanity; 


| but, in the preamble of pacification, the Govern- 


ments of England, France, and Russia, at Lon- 
don, July, 1827, put their interference upon the 
ground of * the necessity of preventing the im- 
pediments to trade,’’ to ** prevent the risks that 


| their subjects would incur to their interests.’’ 


This must be regarded as the extreme reason one 


nation can assign to interfere in the affairs of an- 


other. 

Mr. Speaker, in the case of Greece and Tur- 
key, | have gone more fully into the details, inas- 
much as there exists strong reasons that, had not 


| the nations of Europe intervened, this Govern- 


ment would. The case of Greece, though strong, 
was weak as compared with the one under consid- 
eration. 

That was more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when the resources of the country were fee- 
ble as compared with them now. Then we had 
a population of ten millions; now of twenty-five 
millions. ‘Then it was a three months’ journey to 
Europe; now it takes but a dozen days. Then 
our commercial interests in the European trade 
were inconsiderable; now they areimmense. Then 
we had a national debt upon us and were poor; 
now we are the same as free from debt, and the 
richest people in the world. 

We have all felt grateful to France, for her in- 
tervention in behalf of our noble ancestors in their 
perilous struggle for the freedom we enjoy. We 
never said ** it was wrong in her,’’ and that ‘* she 
was foolish,’’ or that she had * sinister and hid- 
den motives of self.”’ We never condemned the 
Continental Congress for sending Dr. Franklin to 
France on the same errand that Kossuth is here; 
nor have we any doubt that great and good man 


used his best skill in accomplishing the great pur- | 


pose of his mission. But for his success our fate 
must for many years have been that of Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, if | am right, this or any other 
nation has an unquestionable right to intervene in 
the affairs of Hungary. First, for the reason that 
Russia committed a most flagrant violation of a 
well-established principle of international law in her 


intervention; and second, upon the principle of 


safety, justice between nations, humanity, and, 
last, commerce. 

For a moment I call the attention of the House 
and country to the course of the Russian Czar, 
and the monarchs who obey his nod and do his 
bidding. 

Soon after the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
‘* Holy Alliance’? was formed, and for its singu- 
larity—not for its blasphemy—lI quote it: 


‘In the name of the most Holy and Invisible Trinity, 
their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, solemnly declare that the pres- 
ent act has no other object than to publish to the Tace of the 
world their fixed resolution, both in the administration of 
their respective States, and in their political relations with 
every other Government, to take for their sole guide the pre 
cepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of justice, 
christianity, and peace, which far from being applicable only 
to private causes, must have an immediate influence on the 
counsels of Princes, and guide all their steps, as being the 


| only means of consolidating human institutions and rem 


edying their imperfections. ’’ 


Most precious piety this. It emanated from the 
Court of Russia. 

In the Laybach circular of May, 1821, it is 
declared “all useful and necessary changes ought 
only to emanate from the free will and intelligent 
conviction of those whom God has rendered re- 
sponsible for power.’? Great Britain, thank Heaven, 
repudiated the sacrilegious principle as subversive 
of the principles of liberty and of her constitution. 

Again, in their Congress of Troppau, it is de- 
clared by these precious worthies that ** the Powers 
have an undoubted right to take a hostile attitude 
in regard to those States in which an overthrow 
of the Government may operate as anexample.’” It 
will be seen at once that this doctrine is a com- 
plete overthrow of the laws of nations, and if car- 
ried out, would soon make the world one great 
battle-field. 

But these pious Kings and Emperors, at the in- 
stance of other Powers, at London, in 1831, were 
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forced to abandon their former positions. The 
right to interfere in the affairs of other nations as 
pronounced at Laybach, in 1821, was denied and 
denounced. See the protecol issued by the five 
great Powers. 

Mr. Speaker, again we find Russia pursuing 
the same course with Hungary as promulgated in 
the accursed doctrine of 1821-2. And have we 
not fresh cause of alarm for the progress of despot- 
ism, if not for the downfall ef freedom everywhere, 
when we look upon France that was our ally— 
**our very help in time of need ’—the nation we 
regarded above and beyond all others? The necks 

of her people are bowed down with oppression— 
the yoke is upon them—their patriousm seems 
subverted, and their energies paralyzed, while a 
Nero President is quenching his thirst for revenge 
with the best blood of her citizens—is gloating 
over the complete destruction of the tried patriots 
and best sons of the nation—has destroyed the 
last ray of the blessed light of liberty, and is en- 
shrouding the land with the gloom of the darkness 
of most fearful oppression; and approving this, 
who is foremost to shake the bloody hand of the 
usurper and congratulate him upon his great sue- 
cesses over HUMAN PROGRESS, but the Czar of 
Russia? Thus another powerful nation is added 
to the fell foes of freedom; I trust, sir, for a bref 
season Only; and that the eagle of Republican 
France will soon strangle in her talons the ser- 
pents that have crept within the sanctuary of her 
liberty. 

Buta short time before the death of the great 
Benaparte, he remarked that ‘in fifty years 
Europe will be either Republican or Cossack.’’ 
Heaven grant that the doubting prophecy of that 
wonderful man will soon find beautiful France the 
eternal home of free, constitutional, and happy re- 

publicanism. I[t must beso. The instincts of des- 
pots assure them this, and that a death struggle 
| 1s at hand, unless the calm and just intervention of 
| other nations prevent it, and quiet the agitated 
world. Preparation has been gradually going on 
| for the fearful result. All Europe seems now sur- 
| charged with the elements of strife. The political 
| sky is dark and portentous. Black clouds, with 
| thunder mutterings of distrust and defiance, are 
quickly passing across the horizon. The op- 
pressor is uneasy and alarmed; ** his knees trem- 
| ble;’? he sees the ** hand writing upon the wall.’”’ 
The oppressed are gathering in their harvest, and 
making all ready for the terrible feast of Mars. 
Inaction now upon the part of other nations, and 
it must come. I repeat it, it must come; and no 
power save ** Him who spread the north over the 
empty place, and hung the earth upon nothing,”’ 
| can stay its progreas, or prevent the fearful shock 
of contending millions. 


In such an event will the United States have no 
interest in the result? Our commerce is in every 
European port, and our trade with all her nations. 
Have we no interest in the result? Peradventure 
‘* Europe becomes Cossack,’’ shall we have no 
interest inthe result? Then would follow, as effect 
follows cause, the whole power of despotic Europe 
to bear upon this happy land. The result might 
be fearful, and well worth warding off when it 
could have been done, and saved all blood-shed, 
saved Europe, saved America, (perhaps,) saved 
liberty, and greatly enlarged its borders. 

Mr. Speaker, what is to be done? Shall we as- 
sume a quarrel that will lead to arms? By no 
means. The remedy, in my humble judgement, is 
before us, which will at once quiet the unholy pas- 
sions of mankind, and calm the heaving elements 
of political discord. 

I would recommend that the Congress of this 
Republic emphatically declare: 

First, that ‘no nation has a right to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of another;”’ 

And, second, that Congress recommend to the 
President of the United States the propriety of 
instructing our Ministers and Chargés to foreign 
Governments to invite them to meet our own Ina 
general Congress of ~ations, for the consideration, 
adoption, and future enforcement of the above prin- 
ciple of international law. 

Such is my remedy, nor have I one doubt of its 
complete efficiency. 

So faras Hungary is concerned, the Czar might 
fret and fume for the time as the chided child; but 

‘| the master Powers of the world would awe him 
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: E an 
into respectful acquiescence. Talk of Russia going | 


to war upon the promulgation of such a principle 
by America, England, and the other principal Pow- 
ers of Europe! The old Czar is not to be caught 
in any such arrant and destructive folly. His en- 
tire marine would soon disappear from the seas, 
while the navies of England and America would 
give security to the commerce of all nations. 
Much of the strength of his armies would be re- 
quired to guard his ports. And does he not know 
that Poland yet has her legions of heroes with 
long unsettled accounts of deep and burning hatred, 
who soon would hover upon his borders like 
chafed and hungry lions for their prey—that 
Hungary would, en masse, follow him to the death 
to avenge their own fresh and bleeding wrongs. 
France (1 mean her people) has not forgotten her 


Russian campaign, nor the relentless cruelty of 


the Cossack barbarian, but a deadly hatred yet 
exists in the breast of the true Frenchman, and 
such an opportunity could not pass unimproved. 
Switzerland, too, has a score to settle. 

Russia go to war for such a cause, or any cause 
with such facts before her! He who is credu- 
lous enough to believe so must have studied her 
history with ill success, and looked into the di- 
plomacy of her Emperor with little care. Much 
more likely would Nicholas be to applaud the 
edict with lip-words of kindness, and readily yield 
to it with court smiles of approbation. 

Mr. Speaker, a word more and | close. Had 
such a Congress convened one half century ago, 
many wars would have been prevented, a vast 
amount of human suffering avoided, and millions 
of human lives saved. 
perpetual peace. Its 
irresistible. 

1 would by no means carry this matter so far 
as to form ** entangling alliances ’’ with any other 
nation or nations: but such a Congress would 


moral influence would be 


insure the peace of the world, and the welfare of 
mankind, and the spread and ultimate triumph of | 


republican principles in Europe would be its cor- 
ollary. I would feel proud and happy to see my 
own beloved country, founded, as she is, upon the 
rock of eternal truth, take the lead in the declara- 
tion and promulgation of a great and universal 
principle of right in the holy science of national 
morality. 


NON-INTERVENTION, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. MILLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE Senate, February 26, 1852. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, which were submitted by Mr. CLarke 
on the 19th ultimo: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress recognizes and reaflirms these manifest truths: 
‘*That Governments are instituted among men to secure 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, deriving their just powers trom the consent of the 
governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alier or to abolishit, and to institute anew Government, lay- 
ing its foundation upon such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” ; 

Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
prehensive rights of self-government, and also, as a con- 
sequence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the 
coercion, control, or interference of others in the manage- 
ment of our internal affairs, we concede to othess the same 
ineasure of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred principle of inde- 
pendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir- 
ing by what means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in his Fare 
well Address: “ Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.” “Give 


to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of 


% people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence,’? ‘* Sympathy fora favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrelsand wars of another, without 
adequate inducement or justification.” “ Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free people 
Ought to be constantly awake ; for foreign influence is the 
most baneful foe of republican Governments.’ “ The true 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 


tending our commercial relations, to have with them as lit- | 


Ue political connection as possible.”” 


mec *SWhy quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground ? 


It would bea Congress of 


Why, by interweaving our | 


Mr. Miller. 


Non-Intervention 
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destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace | 


and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, bumor, or caprice.”’ 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and tor free 
institutions, yet We recognize our true policy in the great 
fundamental principles given to us by Jefferson: ‘* Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none,’? 

Resolved, That although we adhere to these essential 
principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last 
ing foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet when 
ever a provident foresiglit shall warn us that our own liber- 
ties and institutions are threatened, then a just regard to our 


own safety will require us to advance to the conflict rather | 
than await the approach of the foes of our constitutional | 


freedom and of human liberty. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Crarke’s series. It is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That while the people of the United States sympathize 
with all nations who are striving to establish free Govern- 
ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the law of 
nations which assures to each of them the right to manage 
its own internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, 
alter, or abolish its Government at pleasure, without the 
interference of any other Power; and they have not seen, 
nor could they again see, without deep concern, the viola- 
tion of this principle of national independence. 

Mr. MILLER said: Mr. President, it is seldom 
that I trouble either myself or the Senate with a 
discussion upon what are called abstract resolu- 
tions. In national affairs, I prefer acts to words; 
and when there is nothing present which duty 
commands us to perform, it is wisdom to be silent. 
Yet there are times and occasions in the history of 
every nation, when it is necessary to speak in ad- 
vance of coming events, and thereby anticipate 
threatened evils by a manly avowal of counteract- 
ing principles. 


Ihe present, in my opinion, is one of those 


occasions. The Government is called upon to 
change its foreign policy, and to assume a new 
position in its social and political intercourse with 
the nations of Europe. This movement is sus- 
tained by various jafluences, domestic and for- 
eign. Most fervent and eloquent appeals have 
been made to our national honor and pride, to our 
love of liberty, and to our sympathy with suffer- 
ing humanity. All classes ana 

given it their influence. The press, the pulpit, 
and the bar, are enlisted in the cause; all demand- 
ing a change in our ancient international policy. 
And politicians—especially that most interesting 
class of them called candidates—surprised by this 
sudden excitement, become at first confused, then 
alarmed, and finally throw themselves upon the 
popular wave to be carried whithersoever the wind 
may drive them. 

In the midst of this outside storm our internal 
agitations are quite forgotten, and Whigs and 
Democrats, Abolitionists and Secessionists, who 
could never agree for a moment in managing our 
domestic concerns, now unite like brothers in re- 
gulating the affairs of the world. Under the pres- 
sure of these exciting movements, Congress can- 
not remain quiet; we must do something worthy 
of the occasion. But while most agree that our 
Government should change its present position to 
meet this emergency, there are none who tell us 
what that new position should be. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] says 
we cannot stand still; yet he neglects to tell us 
whither we shall go. The friends of progress ex- 
secaere something more bold and decided from that 





| Senator; but they will excuse him, when they con- 


sider the intricacy of the subject, and his present 
peculiar position. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] is more 
decided in his determination to change our national 
policy. At the late celebration of the anniversary 
of the battle of New Orleans, held in this city, in 
which the Senator from Illinois, as well as the 
Senator from Michigan, took a conspicuous part, 


: that Senator said: 


“* I think it is time that America had a foreign policy—[ap- 
plause and cries of ‘Good!’ ‘Good !’]—a foreign policy 
predicated upon a true interpretation of the laws of nations 
—a foreign policy in accordance with the spirit of the age— 
{great applause }—but not such a foreign policy as we have 
seen attempted to be enforced in this country within the 
last three years. [Cries of ‘Good!’ *Good!?] We have 
been told, and you are told every day, that neutrality is the 
true American policy ; and that plea has been the excuse 
for the acts which have been performed by the existing Ad- 
ministration in connection with the Cuban question. [Great 
applause.] They employ the American Navy and Army to 


professions have | 


__ [Feb. 26, 


Senate. 


arrest the volunteers and seize the provisions, amniunjrry, 

and supplies of every kind which may be sent in aia or .. 

patriot cause, and at the same time give free pass oa a 
protection to all men, ammunition, and supplies, w hie! 
be sent in aid of the royalist, and they cary 
TRALITY.”’ 

Again, the Senator says: 

“The distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. ¢, 
has told you that the next President is to be a Perms, 
President. I believe that it is the will of Provia a 
the will of the people also.”” (Great applanse. } ; 

If the ** will of Providence,’’ seconded by « 
will of the people,’’ should sustain the disj, 
ested opinions of the Senators from Michioxy 
Illinois, ‘* that the next President is to be 9 Pox 
ocrat,”’ there can be no doubt but that they. 
will have come for America to have qa «/ 
policy.’’ It is much to be regretted that the |, 
orable Senator from Illinois, of whom the wor) 
has taken note as standing ‘the most immedia: 
to our throne,”’ has thus, in advance, declared 
determination to change the well-established }) 
of the Government. All these reformers are 
intervention, but the difficulty is to its charnetey 
Some are for a declaration of sympathy fur 4 
oppressed—some for the denouncement of the o, 
pressors—some for moral, and others fur materi 
aid; but allare for intervention of some sort, W, 
cannot, they say, stand still, and be neutral, whe, 


tl, 


all Europe is in motion, and therefore we yy 
say a word, or strike a blow, in the cause of 
erty. 

Now, Mr. President, I have nothing to 
against that noble and liberal sympathy whi: 
people of this country manifest towards the o 
pressed of other lands. This feeling may some 
times be carried to an extreme, and occasion; 
fall upon unworthy objects; but it is a noble vir 
tue, and testifies that liberty and humanity « 
not only merely imbodied in the forms of 
Government, but that they have also a dee 
warm place in the hearts of the American people 
No State policy, however wise, can or ouch 
prevent heart beating to heart, voice answeri) 
unto voice, when the weak and the oppressed 
fer aid and succour. I have nothing to say against 
this popular feeling in favor of humanity. My 
remarks are intended to apply solely to the 
duct of the Government in its intercourse wit! 
foreign nations, under appeals of this character 
The feelings of individuals may lead one way, 
while the duty of the Government points to | 
opposite direction. 

tis not to be disguised that there exists a ¢ 

position among a portion of our ore to inte 
meddle in the political affairs of Europe. T! 
feeling receives strength just now from twosoures 
first, from the commotions in Europe; secontl) 
from a desire on the part of politicians at home 
use this feeling for party purposes. 

Under these combined influences there is dange 
' that this Government may become involved in the 

affairs of Europe. Everything purely Americ 
is fast becoming stale and vapid. There isa dis 
position to quit our own, to stand upon foreig 
ground. 

There is a class of politicians (not in this Chai 
ber) who seem to live and move in foreirn politics 
Each revolution in Europe excites them to such 4 
fever heat that they cannot rest until our Govern- 
ment shall express, by word or action, its symp: 
thy or its indignation for or against the parties 
concerned. With them, everything foreign has 
peculiar interest. Foreign goods:and foreign labor 
are preferred to the domestic; and foreign votes, 
if not preferred, are certainly more courted tha: 
those of our native citizens. Impelled by thet 
sympathies, they rush to the ocean shore wit! 
eye-glass to detect the incoming ships loaded with 
the rumors of European agitation; and, confuse! 
by a political mirage, all that they see over the d's: 
tant waters is, to their visions, enlarged and di 
torted. Absorbed in foreign news, they forget ¢ 
claims of their own country—they have nee 
eye nor ear for domestic matters. ‘They are deaf 
to the call of American labor for protection. The) 
have no eye for our neglected rivers and harbors. 
They cannot see our broken-down forges and ou! 
ruined manufactures. While the masses in Europ’ 
are the object of their most ardent sympsthies, 
the masses at home are abandoned with cold '" 
difference, and left, unaided, to fight the battles ' 
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\ merican advancement and American reform, they 
i joubtful, timid, and non-committal; but in 
‘ean aflairs, they are fixed, bold, and posi- 
d although frightened into silence by the 
.od confusion of a domestic convention, they 
eak in the tones of the war — amid 
thunders of European revolutions. fitherto, 
infinence of our policy has been to American- 
. Europe; now, it is to Europeanize America. 
- the last hundred years the people of Europe 
wve been coming to us for liberty and free gov- 
enmment: we are now to carry these blessings to 
m, and build up free institutions upon the rotten 
ations of despotism. 


anti-American state of things, the 


et 


ive; 


sé 


To meet this 
a tions of the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
CLarke] are submitted to the judgment of thecoun- 

y. They propose no new policy, but simply de- 
are whatis the settled policy of thisGovernment, 
’ to our intercourse with foreign nations. 
The honorable mover of these resolutions has 

own, by the most incontestable authorities, that 

is policy was deliberately established by Wash- 
ton; that it has been faithfully adhered to by 
every succeeding Administration; approved of by 

i our leading statesmen, living or dead, and sus- 


wy 


ined by the country amidst all the strifes and 
citations of parties. If any policy can be estab- 
shed by the conduct of a nation, and sanctified 


yy the opinions of wise and good men, then non- 
‘tervention 1s the settled law of this Government. 

We have heard much of party platforms, such 
s are erected before each presidential election, 
id demolished so soon as the occasion is over. 
But we have here a national platform, American 

its design, and American in all its materials. 
ft has no foreign stuff about it. It 1s made of 
he native timber, and is for home use. I would 
nvite presidential candidates to examine this plat- 
‘orm, but let them beware how they disturb any 
of its proportions; for the time is coming—and at 
the next election, too—when he who desires to 
stand where Washington stood, must stand on 
Washington’s platform, stand there firmly, and 
without equivocation. He must bring with him 
10 foreign plank, no European prop, which may 
save been cast upon our shores by the storm of 
rans-Atlantic revolutions. No, sir; he muststand 
is Wasiington stood, upon American principles, 
ustaining American interest and policy. 


There is no doubt but that the question of our | 


oreign relations will more or less affect the result 
‘the coming election. The great question will 
be, whether the Government shall steadily adhere 
to its ancient policy of non-intervention, or whether 
shall be changed to meet the excitement and 
sympathy of the times. This is a momentous 
juestion for the people of this country to decide; 
ind upon their decision depends the future pros- 
erity and glory of our country. I shall, upon this 
occasion, endeavor to sustain the non-intervention 
policy of Washington, in its letter and in its spirit. 
In diseussing the doctrine of intervention, I in- 
end, on this occasion, to abstain from expressing 
‘iy opmion about the affairs of Hungary, or of 
he domestic concerns of any other foreign nation. 
Neither will I enter into any criticism upon the 
character, the motives, or the conduct of Kos- 
suth. 1 propose to examine this subject solely with 
eference to its bearings upon the interests and 
the honor of my own country; believing that in 
our intercourse with other nations we discharge 
the duty we owe to our own country and to the 
world by confining our foreign policy to the defence 
andadvancement of the peace, the liberty, and the 
prosperity of our own people. 
With these views, l shall proceed to consider the 
subject-matter of-the resolutions under discussion. 
In treating this subject, I will shew that inter- 
vention, by one nation, to regulate the domestic 
affairs of another, has long been the practice and 
the law of the nations of the world; that as such, 
ithas been the instrument by which the strong 
Governments regulated and oppressed the weak 
nations; that in 1793, Washington discarded 
the old law of intervention, and promulgated the 
new law of non-intervention, for the regulation of 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and theirs 
with us. I will then contrast the European law 
of intervention with the American law of non-in- 
tervention, and show the effects of each system 
upon the cause of human liberty, and upon the hap- 
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piness and prosperity of nations. Intervention has 


| ever been the instrument of ambition and tyranny? 


| —sthe weapon by which the strong Powers of the 


earth have destroyed the independence of the weak. 
The ancient nations are known to us more by 


| their aggressions upon other countries, than by 


what they accomplished for themselves; and their 
renown in history is derived more from their wars 


| of intervention and conquest, than from the wis- 


dom and virtue of their domestic policy. The 
States of Greece, when separate, intervened with 
each other; and when united, the King of Mace- 
donia intervened to divide them. Carthage in- 
tervened with Rome, and Rome'‘with Carthage, 
until Rome became the Power upon earth; and 
then she commenced a system of intervention upon 
all surrounding nations, and after destroying their 
independence, intervened with herself by dividing 
her empire into two parts,—thus herself falling 
a victim to that system of aggression which she 
had practiced upon others. ‘he modern nations 
of Europe, formed out of the wrecks of the Roman 
empire, partook of the same spirit of intervention. 
The treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, is the epoch 
from which commences the history of the modern 
science of international law. This treaty termi- 
nated the long series of wars growing out of the 
Reformation; and although it did much for the in- 
dependence of modern nations and for the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, yet, unfortunately for the peace of 
the world, it contained the obnoxious principle of 
intervention. It secured to certain leading Powers 
the right to interfere with the internal affairs of 
nations, in order to maintain the balance of power. 

The treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, contained the 
same aggressive principle. It was again reénacted 
by the treaty of Paris, in 1814, and was finally 
sanctified by the Holy Alliance at Vienna. 

For two hundred years this intermeddling spirit 
disturbed the peace of Europe. Assuming every 
variety of form, it was embraced alike by the friends 
of liberty, and of despotism. Republics and Mon- 
archies, Catholics and Protestants, have each in 
their turn marched under its bloody banner. In- 
tervention has been the evil genius of European 
peace. It is the ‘* red horse,’’ which was sent forth 
upon the opening of the ** second seal,’’ to whose 
rider was given power ‘to take peace from the 
earth that they should kill one another; and there 
was also given unto him a greatsword.’’ We can 
trace the horse and its rider in his bloody tramp 
through a thousand battle-fields, from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, from the Euxine to the At- 
lantic, over the smoking ruins of towns and cities, 
trampling beneath his iron hoofs, kings, subjects, 
law, liberty, and religion. 

Up to the era of the French revolution, inter- 
vention had been the peculiar instrument of the 
absolute powers. 

Now it was that republicanism tried its hand at 
intervention. France, in the excitement of her 
tresh liberty, mounted the red steed, and wrench- 
ing the ** great sword’’ from the hand of dis- 
mounted royalty, commenced her ride of interven- 
tion through the nations, over the Alps, through 
Italy, up the Danube, down the Rhine, over 
the burning sands ef Egypt and the cold snows 
of Russia, never stopping in her-mad career until 
both the horse and its rider perished upon the field 
of Waterloo. 

Then the absolute Powers again took up the 
‘‘oreat sword;’? again the weaker nations of 
Europe felt its keen edge in the dismemberment 
of their territories. It was just at the time when 
republican France was using the weapon of inter- 
vention against the absolute Powers, and in sup- 
port of free governments, proclaiming to the 
world that her object was to give liberty to op- 
pressed subjects, and independence to trodden- 


| down nations, that Washington was appealed to to 


| unite the influence—moral and physical—of our 
| Republic with that of France in the great battle 


| to extinguish. 


she was waging for republican institutions on the 
continent of Europe. Washington answered this 
appeal on the 23d of April, 1793, by his celebrated 
proclamation of neutrality. 
neutrality was made under most trying and pecu- 
liar circumstances: 

* Early in April,’’ says Marshall, “ the declaration of war 
made by France against Great Britain and Holland, reached 
the United States. This event seemed to restore full vi 
vacity to a flame which a peace of ten years had been unable 


This declaration of 
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had taken deep root during the war of the Revolution, ap 
peared to dernve fresh vigor from recent events, and by a 
great proportion of the American people it was deemed 
almost criminal to remain unconcerned spectators of a con 
flict between their ancient cnemy and republican France. 
Men 
ot all parties partook of it.” * . ** The few who 
did not embrace these opinions—-and they were certainly 
very tew—were held up as objects of public detestation 
and. were calumniated as tools of Britain, and the satellites 
of despotism.”’ 


W hen this storm of public excitement first burst 
upon the country, Washington was at Mount V er- 
non. There, in privacy of that consecrated 
spot, without even the counsel of his Cabinet, in 
the 


the 


calm reflection of his own great mind, guided 
by that unerring judgment, and that high and no- 
ble patriotism which had enabled him on so many 


*k and resist tl 


he popular excite- 
ment of the present, in order to secure in the future 
permanent happiness and la 


occasions to che 


sting glory to his 
country,—then and there it was that Washington 
conceived and matured that new principle of in- 
ternational law, since known as American neutral- 
ity,—A merican non-intervention in the affairs of 
Europe. On the 12th of April, 1793, he writes 


' from Mount Vernon to the Secretary of State— 


a 


The prejudices against Great Britain, which ' 


** War having actually commenced between France and 
Great Britain, it behooves the Government of this country 
to use all the means in its power to prevent the citizens 
thereof from embroiling us with either of these Powers, by 
endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality. I therefore re 
quire that you will give the subject mature consideration, 
that such measures as shall be deemed most likely to effect 
this desirable purpose may be adopted without delay; for | 
have understood that vessels are already designated priva 
teers, and are preparing accordingly. Such other measures 
as may be necessary for us to pursue against events which 
it may not be in our power to avoid or control, you will also 
think of, and lay them before me on my arrival in Philadel 
phia, for which place [ shall set out to-morrow.” 


On the 17th of April the President returned to 
Philadelphia, then the seat of Government, and 
on the 18th he addressed a circular letter 
Cabinet Ministers, inclosing for their considera- 


to the 


tion a well-digested series of questions, the answers 
to which would form a complete system by which 
to regulate the conduct of the United States ia her 
intercourse with foreign nations. The result was 
the celebrated proclamation of neutrality of the 
29d April, 1793. 

It was under circumstances like these, in oppo- 
sition to the popular sentiment at home, and in 
the face of all Europe in arms, that Washington 
yroclaimed neutrality, Then it was that he who 
iad been first in war, became first in peace. Then 
it was that he, who by just war had achieved lib- 
erty for his country, gave a new law of peace to 
the world. Washington, whose blood had been 
heated in many a patriotic battle, whose ear had 
been quick to catch the first roll of the drum when 
country and home called him to the field, now 
stood cold, deaf, and immovable as a statue at this 
universal war-cry for European liberty. This was 
the Washington stand-still policy—that policy to 
which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] has 
such a mortal aversion. To stand still when na- 
tions are in motion, and all people are for going 
ahead. is a self-denying virtue which that Senator 
cannot comprehend. That Senator has a passion 
for locomotion, and when the world’s engine comes 
puffing along, and blows its whistle in the ear of 
the nation, he is for putting our Government 
aboard for a ride through Europe, to make a tour 
of observation, a visit of concern. 

Sir, there is a deeper philosophy in this Wash 
ingtonian stand stand-still policy than some gen- 
tlementhink for. That nation which can stand still 
upon its own soil, resting upon its own uidepend- 
ence, and relying upon its own resources, while 
other nations are in commotion, fighting and in- 
terfering with each other, is the nation of the earth, 
the government of commanding power and influ- 
ence. That policy which caused us to stand sull 
and look with national indifference upon the exci- 
ting conflicts of interest and ambition, of ee 
and of liberty, which grew out of the first French 
Revolution, ins eccottpliched more during the last 
ten years for the real progress of free institutions 
than will ever be attained by filibustering inter- 
veners and locomotive politicians to the world’s end; 
and if, in the coming storm which now threatens 
Europe, the statesmen of this country can muster 
Skea courage enough to stand unmoved by its 
fury, we shall prove to mankind that our house is 
founded upon a rock. 

The great power in nature’s systemof govern- 
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ment isa stand-still power; about it circle the heay- 
ens and the earth: itself immovable, shedding from 
its high and isolated position light, and heat, and 
glory, upon the moving world. As the sun 
amid the stars, so is this great Repwblic among 
the nations of the earth. Fixed in its own posi- 
tion upon this new continent, it attracts the gaze 
and the admiration of the world. From it, as 
from a central light, there goes forth a daily influ- 
ence of power and reformation. To deprive it of 
its isolation, to disturb its fixed position, in order 
to carry its power and influence to distant coun- 
tries, would be as wise an act as to put the sun 
upon wheels for the benefit of a benighted planet; 
or, to make the figure more applicable, to cut up 
our glorious luminary of liberty into farthing can- 
dies, and go about the world to enlighten some 
spot—a Hungary or a Cuba—overshadowed bya 
throne, or darkened by a despotism. Let us, 
rather, stand still and await coming events. Day 
will sueceed to night; and when the Old World 
shall emerge from the darkness of despotism, 
and her people be prepared for self-government, 
our light, steady and fixed, will lead the regener- 
ated nations to liberty and independence. The 
proclamation of neutrality of 1793 was not, as is 
said, intended by its author for a mere temporary 
measure. It was, with him, notime-serving pol- 
icy. It was the declaration of agreat principle, a 
law for the regulation of an intercourse with other 
nations during alltime. He cherished and obeyed 
this law during his political life, and when he re- 
tired from office, he impressed it with immortality 
by giving it a place in his Farewell Address. I 
will read what he says: 

‘In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my 
plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of 
your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit 
of that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced 
by any attempt to deter or divert me from it.”’ 

Thus did Washington maintain in life, and be- 
queath to his country at his death, the great law 
of non-intervention. This law has faithfully been 
adhered to by every succeeding Administration, 
and has called forth the admiration of the wise 
and great men of other countries. It was to this 
olicy that Sheridan referred, when he said in the 
english Parliament that the United States ‘* had 


18 


risen, by neutrality, above the nations of Europe, | 


with a simple dignity that wins the respect, the 
confidence, and the affection of the world.”’ 
Now, Mr. President, let us suppose that Wash- 
ington had adopted a different course of policy. 
What if he had yielded to the popular excitement 
of the hour, and thrown his country—where many 
of his countrymen wished to go—into the vortex 


of European intervention? The temptation to such | 


a course was strong; and most men, standing 
where Washington stood, would have fallen be- 
fore its influence. 

The successful hero of a revolutionary war, 
against one of the most powerful Monarchies of 
Europe, at the head of a young and ardent Republic 
to which he had given liberty and independence, 
the idol of the people, skillful in war and wise in 
counsel, the name and character of Washington 
would have given enthusiasm and strength to any 
course with which they might have been pevotiatel 
No time could have been more auspicious for a 
successful contest of freedom against tyranny, of 
republicanism against absolute power. All the 
world seemed prepared for the conflict. United 
with our former ally in the struggle for liberty 
upon this Continent, there was little doubt but that 
the Republics of France and America contending 
together for republican government in Europe, 
would have marched to a common triumph; our 
own flag would have been waved with that of 
France over the subjugated thrones of the Old 
World, and Washington, the hero of an hundred 
battles fought for human liberty, would have ri- 
valed the military glory of Napoleon. But, like 
Napoleon, he would have sacrificed the indepen- 
dence of his own country in endeavoring to give 
liberty to foreign nations; and like him, too, would, 
by forsaking his own to stand on foreign ground, 
have found an exile’s lonely grave, far from 
his native land. Thank God, Washington had 
the moral courage to resist the temptation! Un- 
moved by the plausible and eloquent appeals of 
an insidious foreigner, pleading for the cause of 
European liberty; uninfluenced by domestic ex- 


} 


\ 


of independence. From that hour to the present || 
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citement, and undaunted by the threat of parties 
and the contrivances of politicians, he stood firmly 
by his great principle of neutrality, immovableaen 
his purpose as the mighty continent which that 
principle was intended to protect. Now, behold the 
result; ** look here upon this picture, and on this:” 
upon the United States resting in her glory and 
secure in her proud freedom—uapon France, writh- 
ing beneath the agonies of ceaseless revolutions, 


submitting in her extremity to military dictation. | 
And by these examples learn, Oh my countrymen! | 


the virtue and the power of neutrality, and the 
weakness and wickedness of intervention! The 
proclamations of Napoleon in favor of national 
independence and human liberty, which he fulmi- 


nated from every batile-field, have perished with | 


his power to sustain them by war; while this sim- 
ple proclamation of Washington, coming from the 
quiet shades of Mount Vernon, will ever live in 
the peace and glory of this country. 

it is said ** that this neutral policy was merely 
intended for our youth, when we were weak, 
and feeble, and unable to contend with the world, 
but that itis no guide for our full-grown man- 
hood,”’ 

W hatever may be the construction put upon this 
policy by those who most wish to get rid of its 
influence, Washington did not so understand it; 
with him it was a permanent principle of national 
action, and no one who reads his Farewell Address 
can fail to perceive the deep anxiety there ex- 
pressed, that his country might never, in the 
strength of its manhood and in the pride of coming 


power, be tempted to disregard the teachings of its | 


youth, and forsake the instructions of its father 
for the teachings of an intriguing foreigner. It 
is true that he was speaking to an infant nation; 
but the object of his teaching was ‘*to train up 
the child in the way it should go, in the full faith 
that when old, it would not depart from it.”’ 


That | 


man, or that nation, who in the pride of manhood | 


neglects the wholesome lessons received in — 


will find that physical power is a miserable sub- 


stitute for the moral training of infancy. 


But, sir, American neutrality in the affairs of | 


| 
| 


Europe is a policy subject to no such narrow con- | 


struction. It is as wise in age, as it was necessary | 
in youth. It is a policy attached to our whole 
existence. It grew out of our geographical posi- 


tion, and is assimilated with the spirit and object 
of our free institutions. It is the instrument for 
the protection of our liberties at home, and the 
means of extending them abroad. 

It was European intervention that drove our Pil- 
grim fathers from their native land. They came 
here to escape its curse. 


Persecuted by this inter- | 


meddling spirit from country to country in the Old | 


World, they sought rest and neutrality in the 
New. 

Intervention, civil and religious; intervention, 
moral and physical; intervention, social and na- 


tional, was the curse of European life; disturbing | 


the peace of nations, interfering with theconsciences 


of men, and trampling upon the inalienable rights | 


of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Re- 
lieved of these evils, the colonies rapidly advanced 


upon foreign nations. We have enough to do a 
home; and although we have effected much for 0) : 
cause of liberty and national independence, by a 
establishment of our domestic institutions’ ie 
our home-work is but half finished; the principles 
of our liberty are not yet fully expanded. ‘Tj, 
fountains of popular education are not yet fully 
opened. The energies of our people are not ex. 
tirely developed. We have school-houses te 
build, churches to erect, and colleges to endow. 
We have a rich and mighty continent to im : 
lands to settle and cultivate, roads to make, rivers 
to clear out, and harbors to improve. 

Our country, though rejoicing in its youth, js 
just developing the powers of its manhood, Gy; 
tree of liberty, though firmly planted, is  \jjj 
growing. If suffered to remain in its native goj! 
it will each year strike its roots deeper, and ex. 
tend its branches broader—nurtured by each 
breeze, and gathering strength from every storm. 
Its leaves, falling in their natural order, will be for 
the healing of the nations; but should rude hands 
attempt to transplant the American tree of liberty 
into foreign soil, it will either die under the oper- 
ation, or dwindle into a dwarf beneath the dark 
shades of some regal.forest. . 

But, sir, our national pride and strength hay; 
been appealed to. It has lately been discovered, 
and that too by a foreigner, that the United States 
‘*is a Power on earth;”’ and to prove this diseoy- 
ery, the Government is called upon to say some 
thing, or do some act, which may cause its power 
to be felt and respected in the affairs of the world. 
Sir, one might infer from such appeals that this 
Government had been reposing for the last fifty 


Drove 
prove, 


_ years, like old Rip Van Vinkle, in some sleepy 


under the policy of non-intervention; and when || 


England afterwards undertook to intervene upon 
their rights, theaggression was met by a declaration 


/ we have maintained that policy, not only in our 


conduct towards other nations, but also compel- 
ling them to respect it in their dealings with our- 
selves. 

And when England, prior to 1812, undertook to 


interfere with our neutrality, by meddling with our | 
free ships upon the ocean, we took our stand upon || 
the great American principle of non-intervention, | 


and under the flag of free trade and sailors’ rights, 
resisted the aggression by war. We all know the 
result of that contest. It was the first and last of 
England’s attempts to interfere with us, either 
upon land or water. 


Non-intervention in the affairs of Europe, 1 | 
have said, is our natural policy—our position | 


makes it a necessary law for us. Separated from 
that continent by a wide ocean, we cannot, if we 
would, exercise much power over her concerns. 
At home we are able to subdue a continent, while 
in Europe we are scarcely competent to take a city. 
The character and extent of our own country for- 


hollow among the mountains, alike unknowing 
and unknown; and that it required the touch of 
the magician’s wand to awake her to life and ac- 
tivity. 

Now, sir, I desire to enter a caveat against this 
discovery. I think that the world has long since 
found out that the United States is a power upon 
earth. She has proved her existence, not by ar- 
rogant proclamations, by Congressional paper 
resolutions, or bombastic dinner speeches, but by 
high and noble acts and deeds, telling upon the 
world’s history, and affecting the world’s destiny. 
Foreign nations have seen and felt our power 
upon the land and upon the ocean, in the battle 
field and in the cabinet, in all the marts of com- 
merce and through all tne channels of trade. The 
world sees it now waving at the masthead of ten 


_thousand ships; she beholds it in our glorious 


national institutions, in our increasing population, 
in the accumulating wealth and advancing pros- 
perity of our people. All Europe at this moment 
feeis our power at work at the foundations of her 
despotisms, not by intervention, armed or un- 
armed, but by the wisdom and justice of our na- 
tional policy, teaching the world what a nation 
may accomplish for freedom and humanity, which, 
while it refuses to quit its own to stand upon for- 
eign ground, offers home and liberty to the op- 
pressed of every land. 

But, it is said, that our Government may, by a 
declaration of its opinion upon the conduct of 
European nations, exercise a moral influence over 
their affairs. ‘a 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] is in 
favor of this kind of intervention. He says in his 
late speech: 

“But I repeat emphatically what I said upon a former 
oceasion when this subject was before us, and what upon 
no occasion have I since contradicted or unsaid, and I may 
add, what I distinctly stated to the martyr of the struggles 
of his own country, now the honored guest of ours, in the 


first conversation [ had with him upon this subject—that 
the people of the United States were not prepared to main 


| tain the rights of Hungary by war: th4t the only influence 


we could exert was a moral, and not a physical one. ” 


All will agree with the Senator, that the only 
influence we can exert over the destiny of Hun- 
gary is a “‘ moral, and not a physical one.’’ But 
the question is, how shall this moral influence be ex- 
ercised? The Senator proposes to do it by a resolu- 
tion of Congress, expressive of the opinion of this 
Government upon the conduct of Russia and Aus- 
tria in their dealings with Hungary, declaring that 
‘*the United States have not seen, nor can again 
see, without deep concern,” the violation of the 
rights of the people of Hungary by Russia. This 


| bid us to waste our energies and our sympathies || is the meaning of his resolution when applied to 
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the case of Hungary. This, in my opinion, is 


tedge.”” Where shall we find a line straighter and || Pittsburg, to the west; from Baltimore by the 
taking the first step towards intervention. It is 


brighter than that marked out by the wise and good | Ohio river, to the west; from Alexandria, Nor- 
iyst the way In which that policy commences. Washington. True, it is a straight and narrow || folk, and Portsmouth, through Virginia—awake 
Doe nation expresses a “deep concern”? in the || way, and few there be of the nations who walk || at last to her commercial capacities—to the west; 
affairs of another natlon—a concera im a war | therein; yet, like the path of virtue, it leads to from Charleston and Savannah, promising also to 
waged with a third Power—a concern about the || peace and enduring happiness. rise from their long depression by their connection 
result of that war. : ; America pursues, in her onward career to || with the west,—l say all these roads furnish the 
Then comes the desire for fair play; then the | empire, a path distinct from every other nation. beginnings of chains of intercourse which must 
call for material aid; and the nation, which com- || The ruling instrument of European power was || be carried forward further than they new are, in 
menced with **deep concern,’’ must either furnish | intervention; the ruling instrument of American || order to derive from them their full benefits to 
the aid or abandon all interest in the contest. || greatness is non-intervention. The one war—the || those sections of the Atlantic slope through which 
When the war first broke out in Hungary, | have | other aye The one force and fear—the other | they pass. The Atlantic slope can have no valu- 
no doubt Russia commenced her interference by | neutrality and justice. The one an emanation of able commerce, I might almost say, except what 
simply expressing her deep concern’ in the mat- || Heathen mythology—the other of the benevolent | she derives from the West; that slope being bar- 
ter. This ‘*deep concern” in the affairs of a doctrines of Christianity. Yet both and each are || ren, as com vared with the valley of the Missis- 
foreign people is what may be called, Intervention used as ministers to universal dominion. heirs, || sippi; and the old States being unproductive, as 
with a progress. The Senator from Michigan so || tothe dominion of slavery and despotic power— compared with the new States. That western com- 
understands it, for he tells us, speaking of this || ours, to liberty and national independence. merce, and that western delivery of agricultural 
resolution— products, which already employs far the greater 
“ This substitute declares unequivocally an opinion upon | part of the navigation, will, at no very distant pe- 
a great question of public law, and there it stops, leaving us 
free to determine upon our course when the time comes. It | 
makes known our deep concern at the violation of a great 
principle, which expression, you well know, sir, is the 
ysual phraseology in national communications for convey- | 
ing a marked disapprobation of any measure which is pecu 
arly unacceptable. ”? 


THE INTERESTS OF THE OLD STATES 
IN WESTERN AVENUES OF INTERCOURSE. 


your navigation. The products of the Atlantic 
slope to be carried to foreign countries, and the 


SPEECH OF HON. R. RANTOUL, JR., products of foreign countries to be brought here 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 





for delivery and distribution to the inhabitants of 
In THe House or Representatives the Atlantic re will be as nothing compared 
aes A ees a. ae with those products which are to be delivered 
February 18, 1852. from, and the merchandise and manufactures to 
pean intermeddling diplomacy, of which the Sen- _The House having taken up for consideration the be forwarded to, the valley of the Mississippi 
ator has given us several precedents. He tells us bill granting to the State of Missouri the right of This being the case, then, and the commerce of 
that England and France have again and again || W8Y and a portion of the public domain to aid in | the nation being, in fact, destined to be an inter- 
wrotested against aggressions upon other nations, the construction of certain railroads therein, the | change between the valley of the Mississippi and 
but he omitted to inform us that, in most if not in || SPEAKER said the gentleman from Massachusetts || the rest of the world, it becomes extremely im- 
all the cases named, the protest led to war. But {[Mr. RanTOUL) was entitled to the floor, — portant to all who are interested in the commercial 
why resort to European policy when we have a | Mr. RANTOUL said: he question before the || prosperity of the old States, that these channels 
settled policy of our own? ~Whyabandon Wash- House seems to me to be very far indeed from a should be opened, and should be made cheap, 
ington’s non-intervention principles for the opin- | Se of mere sectional and local interest. The || speedy, and convenient. Now, so far as this bill 
ions of European statesmen? There can be no || 4'sposition to be made of the public domain is cer- || proposes to continue and aid in the construction 
moral influence exerted from this source. The in- |, tainly a great national concern, and ought to be | of these channels of communication, it proposes 
fluence of a nation is derived from its conduct; || #gued with a view to its bearing upon the great || to do so without loss to the General Government; 
acts, not words, form its character, and give to national interests of the country, which are com- without loss, | say, of a single dollar to the general 
that character its moral influence. By acting non- || mon to all sections. I do not see clearly—I can- lreasury. You take 1,280 acres of land lying 
intervention for the last fifty years, we haveexerted || not be certain, and | think no other man can be || alongside of each other, and you say to the State 
an influence against the aggressive spirit of inter- | certain—that the national domain will continue to || of Missouri, Take one half of this; take 640 acres, 
vention which no resolutions of concern can either | belong to the United States as common property, || and apply the proceeds thereof to the construction 
add to or diminish. to be applied as it is now applied ; for probably— || of railroads, and pay the same price for the re- 
There is one other portion of the speech of the without looking very far into the future—it is prob- |; maining 640 acres which you formerly paid for the 
Senator from Michigan which requires some notice. able, that some means will be found to withdraw 1,250 acres. You say it is the settlers in those 
After quoting from a speech of Mr. Canning, the || the public lands from their present position, and || States who are to pay the additional priees, for 
Senator says: || to put an end to the long series of controversies | the sections taken together pay as much as ‘aay 
«Ibis far better to keep on the line of political knowledge — sectional in their aataure—to make al did before, and the sale * much more likely rs 
as Mr. Canning terms the adaptation of the feelings and | nal adjustment, upon general, just and national || take place within a limited period of time—much 
policy of a nation to its true position, than to stand still || principles, of the whole subject. But into the | more likely to take place in a year, or a few 
upon the line of precedents, and to let the world get far question whether such an adjustment be possible, || years—than it would be at the old prices, and if 
chal of us, forget or Tearog”_in the language @f 8 || dnd if it be possible, how it ought to be made, { || the access to those lands had not been facilitated. 
of our foreign affairs, the equal of Canning in genius and || do not now propose to enter. I intend to confine Ww hat makes lands within five miles of a great 
mental vigor—forgetting or fearing “‘ that we are in an age || my remarks to the question, whether appropria- || city more valuable than those a hundred or five 
of progress.”? tions, such as are proposed to be made in this bill, || hundred miles distant? It is simply because the 
What “ line of political knowledge” the Sena- | ought to be made for the opening of great avenues || produce of that land has a market, and because 
tor desires the United States to oarel up to, [ am || of internal trade. The old thirteen States have || the time and expense of getting to that market is 
ata loss to know. Is itinto the line of European || certainly great interest in determining what shall | comparatively smal]. Diminish the time and ex- 
polities? and if so, where in that line will the Sen- || be done with the public lands—an interest as great, pense of reaching a market from a section of land 
ator place his country in the center, or on either || in some views, as that of the States in which the | in the State of Missouri, and you raise the price 
wing? Is the United States to take her position || publie lands are situated—and I wish to inquire, | of that land instantly and largely the moment you 
alongside of the autocrat of Russia, stand shoul- || what use can be made of the public lands, at the || doso. Now, sir, of all the inventions that science 
der to shoulder with Austria, march in lock-step || present, and until some final adjustment is agreed | has struck out, a good railroad is the machine that 
with France, or mark time with England? upon, and of the proceeds thereof, which shall be | shortens the time, and lessens the expense, and 
Sir, it would be a strange spectacle to see our || equal in its advantages to the old States, as wellas || puts a market at your door most effectually and 
free institutions, under the lead of the honorable || to the new? The proposition now before the |, most surely. That, this bill proposes to do for the 
Senator, marching up and taking position in this || House is for a grant of alternate sections of land | inhabitants of Missouri along the line of this road, 
royal line of Kings and Emperors. Washington || to aid in the construction of roads in the State of | and proposes to do it in a manner which will not 
was a hero, Jackson was renowned in war, and || Missouri. It stands upon the same principles | draw from the national Treasury one dollar, and 
Scott is the greatest General of the age; yet neither || as other similar propositions which must soon || which will not prevent from passing into the 
of these distinguished soldiers would venture to |' come before us. What can be done with the | Treasury one single dollar; for you will not in 
conduct sucha campaign. The Senator isalarmed, || public Jands that will so conduce to the benefit | Missouri, you will not in any State where « rail- 
lest the “‘world may get far ahead of us’’ in polit- || of the whole country as to use them so as to |, road is needed—and if it is not needed it ought not 
ical knowledge. I did suppose that upon this || bring about—especially if it can be done with- | to be constructed—I say, you will not fear, but 
point we were rather ahead of the world. || out cost to the National Treasury—to bring about, || may be certain that the demand for land, at dou- 
When Washington declared non-intervention in |! [ say, the opening of all the great channels of in- |, ble prices, will be much more rapid than at the 
the affairs of other nations, he took a step in polit- | ternal commerce? I cannot conceive of any other |; ordinary prices elsewhere. sis 
ical knowledge, in advance of the world, so far || use to be made of them so beneficial. A general You propose to give lands, at the present value, 
ahead of the old line, that the nations of Europe plan of roads has already been commenced—a | at $1 25 an acre, amounting to six sections, worth 
have hardly yet got within gunshot of our new | plan, not the product of any one mind, or any | $4,800, for each mile of railroad to es 
position. Sha we abandon this advanced post, || one set of minds, and yet well combined, and | which mile will cost something like a 
and desert the “line of national policy ’’ which | mutually harmonizing, from the natural tenden- || Of this sum $15,200 are to be contributed by the 
we have marked out for ourselves on the great | cies of the trade and intercourse which occasioned || State of Missouri, or by individuals, who, it is to 
field of the world’s polities, to fall back upon the their construction, and so, without pre-concert, || be presumed, will not throw away this — of 
crooked lines of European strategy? No! sir; forming a portion, so far as they are completed, || capital without some examination into t - a. 
no! I prefer to stand still upon our own strong | of a aes and well-contrived system. Your || tion, whether the business ef the wees —_ 
and isolated position, and let the world march up | roads, from Boston, by the way of Buffalo, to the | to yield an adequate return. sae : tl oan 
tous. To abandon it now, would be retreat, and | west; from New York by the way of Dunkirk, | the fertile regions of the West, if the gy ype c 
not progress—*‘ to keep on the line of political know- || to the west; from Philadelphia by the way of || not there, let your avenue point towards a gre 


This, sir, is the common language of interven- 
tion. Itis borrowed from the vocabulary of Euro- 


a 
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| riod, employ, comparatively, almost the whole of # 
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c as ses | 
market, and the road wit bring it there. U}timate- 
ly, routes running towards - natural centers of 
commerce will pay. The title does not pass 
from the United States, unless the road be actually 
constructed; and if the road be not built, the land 
reverts. The work, then, must be done, and the 
State or individuals must contribute the sum of 
$15,200, or thereabouts—I do not profess to be 
accurate in this estimate of the cost—for every 
mile of the road, or else no land will be taken from 
the United States. If the road be so eligible or 
desirable to be built, that the State or individuals 
will contribute this amount, then the probability 
is quite strong enough that the road is required by 
the interests of the country, and will be built. 

Well, I said that the products of these States, 
the products of the valley of the Mississippi main- 
ly—the agricultural products, I might say—are 
a> which do now support the navigation of the 
United States. They constitute already almost 
the whole. Of your cotton, you send to market 
from 400,000 to 450,000 tons weight, of your In- 
dian corn 200,000 to 250,000 tons weight, and of 
your flour 200,000 tons. These immense produc- 
tions support and require navigation. : 
would be useless, if you take away these articles, 
whichare produced ata great distance from the At- 
lantic seaboard,and which must be brought to the 


t 


. * inene | 
seaboard, and which require thesechannels to bring 


them. Surely, then, it is important that the old 
States, which have great navigating interests, and 
great commercial interests, should look well to the 
avricultural interests of the West; because it is 
that which keeps alive their commercial and navi- 
gating interests. We are their carriers; and with- 
out the freights they bring to us, our ships would 
rot in the docks. I am treating of a great 
national interest, for the benefits of a free com- 
merce are diffused among the agricultural popu- 
lation of the country as universally and as certain- 
ly as among those who carry iton. But because 
the West is already everywhere alive to these great 
interests, I address myself more particularly to the 
commercial interests of the old States. Take the 


ey | 


Our ships | 


line of railroads that stretches from Boston to Buf- | 


falo, the New York and Pennsylvania canals, the 
Frie railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
and you will find that these works alone, without 
including any others, receive from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 every year, for tolls from the 
produce which passes over them from the West to 
the East, and for the returns, with the travel 
which this business causes. Fifteen or twenty 
millions of dollars a year is the tax that is levied 
upon that transportation inland, And when you 
come to estimate the cost and profit, as the trans- 
portation continues across the ocean, it swells up 
to an amount vastly greater than the profits made 
upon the internal transportation. Is net this, then, 
a matter to which the old States—for I address my 
remarks particularly to that section to which I 
belong—is not this a matter to which New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
ought to look? The tolls they receive amount to 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000, which is levied upon 
these articles of produce. Their freights abroad, 
and for returns amount to vast sums, which I can- 
not pause to measure now. 

There is another great interest—the manufac- 
turing interest. Let me say a few words upon 
this subject, and I propose to say butafew. The 
great manufacturing interest thrives as its custom- 
ers thrive, and it cannot thrive without them, nor 
without their prosperity. The manufacturing in- 
terest in New England. New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania perishes if the West ceases to be a good 
purchaser. The danger to that interest is not 
from importations from abroad. The hopes of 
the manufacturing interest should not be in ex- 
cluding importations from abroad. That interest 
in the Northeast should cease to look with fear to 
the other side of the Atlantic; but it should begin 
to look with hope towards the West. That is the 
true doctrine for the people of my section of the 
country. May they learn it, and act upon it in 
season. Why, sir, the manufacturing interest 
has Mer race to hope from the people of the 
West, who are its best customers. 
change that has taken place within a few years 
past. The President in his message has told us 
that agricultural products have not risen in price, 


Look at the | 


and experienced an increased demand, as was | 


, $125,000,000. 
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expected under the present tariff, as compared with 
the former. Sir, 1 do not know what gentlemen 
expected, but their expectations must have been 
extravagant indeed, if they have not been more 
than satisfied. If you take the agricultural prod- 
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ucts of this country, take the whole amount of 


articles exported from this country—and they are 
almost all agricultural—from the year 1842 to 
1846, during the operation of the last tariff, and 


| compare their export value as stated by the ship- 


pers with the value of the same quantities of the 


| same articles at the prices which prevailed before 


1842, and you will find the difference to be about 
You will find that your exports 
of products of ali sorts brought, under the tariff of 
*42, about $125,000,000 less than the same articles 
would have amounted to if sold at the prices 
which prevailed for four years previous to °42. 
There is a state of things which agricultural in- 
terests would not desire during those four years. 
How has it been since 46? There has been a 
general rise of about the same amount; that Is to 
say, about $30,000,000 a year. The articles ex- 
vorted since 1846 down to the present time, ifthey 
iad been sold at the average prices that prevailed 
from “42 to °46, would have brought nearly 
$150,000,000 less than they have brought-—a dif- | 
ference of $30,000,000 a year as before. Under 
the tariff of 742, our exports sold for $30,000,000 


| a year less than the same qualities had sold for 
| before; and under the tariff of °46, and since that 


time, they have brought $30,000,000 a year more 
than the same quantities had brought before. 
Cotton exported, with its value, during three 

periods—from 1839 to 1842 inclusive, from 1843 

to 1846 inclusive, and from 1847 to 1851 inelu- 

sive: 
A. 

Four years ending with 1842. Four years ending with 1846. 
Quantity..2,272,486,390 Ibs. Quantity..2,876,39 4,612 Ibs. 
Value. ..cvsccel $227,018,094 Value.........$197,690,291 
Price p. Ib Price p. Ib...6 873-1000 cts. 

The quantity of cotton for the latter four years, 
at the price of the former four years, 9 99-100 cents, 

would have sold for. ........sscee. $287 351,822 

Official return of its value......... 197,690,291 


Loss on cotton by fall of prices... $89,661,531 





Five years ending with 1851. 
Quantity, (pounds,)............3,930,715,351 


WONG s 6.6 ewan wcin cde ssine cee ROR ree 
Price, (per pound,)...... 


The quantity of cotton for the latter five years | 
was valued at... .......00e00004+ -$366,111,042 | 


At the price of former four years, 
6 873-1000 cents, it would have 
brought only ..........0000+e0++ 270,158,066 








Gain on cotton by rise of prices .. $95,952,976 


B 


Loss on fall of prices under the tariff of 1842, | 


and gain by rise of prices under the tariff of 1846: 
Under tariff of 1842. 


Loss on cotton, (as per table A,) ... $89,661,531 | 


EOGRON AOUMECD snssin oo Ais'e'ad vole vies 
Loss on vegetable food ............. 
Loss on provisions and animal prod- 
Loss on other exports, (estimated in 

DOR) 6 aids wi etd ees cae e0e% US 


16,786,197 
8,519,803 


7,000,000 
$126,340,639 
Under tariff of 1846. 


Gain on cotton, (as per table A,).... $95,952,976 
Gain on tobacco ........0.eeee00+- 7,482,289 


4,373,108 


Gain on vegetable food............ 25,173,392 
Gain on provisions and animal prod- 

WOE s bee co pwc ccccsceneseseetsc. EGBA | 
Clelin Om Baheries oc ..:0,0.00:0 vase v0 978,572 | 
SRE CO PUNE a ss oesecuscerntiacgees. Ap hatee | 


Gain on other exports, (estimated in 
DEP A 5 85S, 5590) ira¥iv.clead'd Seen 





$148,486,274 
Not only have the prices risen, but the quanti- 
of the aggregate of a single year’s business to the 


extent of $200,000,000 in five years’ time, is | 
enough to satisfy reasonable expectations. Yet | 





Fee Gen 9 314-1600 cts, |! 


9,000,000 )» 





{Feb. 1g. 


‘Ho. or Reps, 


this amount is the subject of complaint j 


n the 
message. 
1846. 185}, 
Imports ........ 121,691,797 $215,725.90- 


Exports........ 113,488,516 217,517,130 


Aggregate ..... .98235,180,313 





$433,943 195 


——__ 


The year 1846, which I have chosen for t} 
compartson, is the year of the largest trade under 
the tariff of 1842, though it is not so large },, 
several millions as the average of the ten wees 


4 ti Vear: 
preceding that tariff. : 

But it 1s said the farmers have been disappoint 

t. 


ed. Let us see with what reason: 


Cc. 
Showing the exports of vegetable food and animal 


products, from 1843 to 1850, inclusive. 
Animal. Vegetable. 


4 
“iggresate 




















1843.........$3,963,694 &6,955,908 10,919.99 
IU, ¢ is oni 11,239,437 17,388,816 
1845..... 9,810,508 16,016,908 
on 7,833,864 19,329,585 27,163,449 

$24,153,331 47,395,498 AT 14eRaep 
1847... .4.G11,113,074 $57,070,356 68,143.49 
BE. sass. 12,538,896 95,185,647 37,724.54; 
1849........ 13,153,302 5,642,362 38,795,664 
a eee 10,549,383 15,822,378 26,371,756 


47,954,655 


$123,720,738 — $171,075.398 











Agriculture is not suffering when we open th, 
door to allow her products to pass to her custom 
ers; and manufactures do not suffer when th; 
agriculturists, receiving a high price for their guy. 
plus, have something left to expend. The inter. 
est of the agriculture of the West is an open doo 
to the largest markets; a free passage back and 
forth to sell what may be disposable, and to pur. 
chase what may be desired. That is the only 
sound doctrine for sensible men. That being the 
interest of agriculture, and the difference between 
the present state of trade and that five years ago, 
amounting to the vast sum which I have named 
—is the enjoyment of this field for his sales al 
the interest which the manufacturer Northeast has 
in the keeping up of the prices of agricultura 
products, which is best done by opening the ave- 
nues to market? Not at all. It is not merely 
that you enrich your customer, and therefore ca 
sellto him. That is not all. I am speaking t 
Northeastern men. By what tenure does New 
England, does New York, does Pennsylvania, 
hold the manufactures which they now monopo- 
lize? Why do they manufacture for the Wes, 
and how long will they do so? Not forever. My 
friends must be aware of that fact. It is not in 
the nature of things, if we look at them as they 
really are, and do not try to impose upon our- 
selves by any fancies in the matter. New Eng- 
land will not forever make cotton goods, and 
Pennsylvania iron, for the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Not at all—it cannot be so. The man who 
thinks that it is to endure for centuries, expects 
to war against the laws of nature, and overcome 
them—a result that never happens. Why, sir, 
can any one tell me why cotton goods should be 
made in Lowell, or in Massachusetts anywhere, 
for the valley of the Southwest, when Ohio, lu- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee are close 
upon the region that produces the raw materia! 
Why should not cotton goods, at least for thew 
own consumption, be made there? Why should 
net they be made in Alabama, or in Georgia? Fo 
my part, I can see no reason; and therefore | 
believe ultimately they will be made there. Well, 
can any man tell] me why woolen goods, to sup- 
ply the West, are to be made in New England for- 
ever, when Wisconsin can raise wool at half the 

rice that we can—when Iowa and Michigan are 
increasing their production of wool as rapidly as 
the returns in the newspapers tell- us they are: 
Where wool grows ¢eheaply, in a good climate tor 
manufacture—where there is good water-power, 
and an active and thrifty population—there ult- 
mately will be the seat of the woolen manufas- 
tory. Will Pennsylvania always furnish the iroi 
for all of the United States? I think that Penn- 
sylvania has something else to apprehend tha: 





|| importations from the other side of the Atlantic 
ties also have vastly increased. The enlargement || 


he region around Lake Superior has better iron 
ore than most of that of Pennsylvania, and a grea 
abundance of it. 


I have here before me the ca: 
culation of a single deposit of iron ore there—* 


1a52. | 
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wth, and half a mile wide, and from fifty to 
«wo hundred and — feet deep—to be within 
ounds, | choose to take seventy-five feet only, as 
e average depth. Take those dimensions, and 
won have 146,000,000 of tons of ofe, reckoning 
ve tons to the cubic yard, That single spur of 
n—70 per cent. iron to the ore, of 145,000,000 
tons of ore; 18 less than one thirtieth part of the 
o<it upon the shore of Lake Superior—-you have 


tain of iron ore, three quarters of a mile in 


hase 2,94)),000,000 of tons of iron in a single de- , 


nosit, reckoning two tons of ore to one ton of 
W q, at a million of tons a year, it will 
ist you 2,200 years. And that is what Lake Su- 
erior alone has of the finest iron in the world. 
You can manufacture it already cheaper than you 

make it anywhere in Pennsylvania. Will the 
Northwest be supplied from Pennsylvania, when 

> has tlié iron there within her own limits ? 

ROBBINS. Has she coal the 


oon. 


Mr. in same 
nroportion ? 
Mr. RANTOUL. Not precisely. If it were 


worth the while; | would argue the question out, 

id 1 think L could give my friend an answer to 
us Very pertinent question, which would be sat- 
“aetory. But, within the limits now left to me, 
| have not the time to go into the details of the 
Is St. Louis to be the seat of the great 
ron manufactory of the centre of the Mississippi 

iley, or is it not? Is Missouri to bring iron 
from Pennsylvania? Has not she better ore than 
Pennsylvania? Has not she ore enough to sup- 
ly the whole civilized world, thousands of years, 
ud coal, too, not very far off? A very short 
iilroad runs down to a bed of coal that is suitable 
for the purpose of working her metals. 

In East Tennessee there is a quantity, inex- 
haustible, which makes good, strong, malleable, 
tenacious tron, very different from the largest part 
of the iron manufactured upon the Atlantic slope. 
But is the West to look forever East for its sup- 
ply? Most assuredly it will not. It seems tome 
the man is mad who imagines itcan beso. Here, 
then, for the purpose of illustrating my idea, I have 
taken three branches of manufacture—the iron, 
ihe woolen.and cotton. Sooner or later the three, 
each of them, will depart from their present loca- 
tions in New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. And when it is for the interests of the 
people of the United States for them to so do, in 
God's name let them go. You cannot expect, 
against the interests of a great people, to hold an 
branch of industry in any particular location. tt 
must follow its own laws. It must go where it 
can thrive best. It must go where it is rod suited, 
ind leave others to Whom it is not suited by na- 
ture, to seek out new modes of industry, and to 
exert their enterprise in other ways. For my 
own part, [ believe that the people of New Eng- 
land and New York will find out other ways in 
which they can exert their enterprise and industry 
to quite as great advantage; and I say to the peo- 
ple of the Northeast, cotton, woollen, and iron 
inust some day or other be generally manufuac- 
tured a great many hundred miles west of where 

hey are now. When will that happen? The 
snswer is an easy one. You cannot give the pre- 
cise year, but the West will cease to buy these 
lungs from the Northeast, and they will produce 
these articles themselves, just when it ceases to be 
more profitable to the West to produce agricul- 
tural products. 

The only safety for the manufacturing States to 
continue such, is to do all they can—nature has 
done the greater part, but they can help a littlh— 
to make agriculture highly profitable in the West 
and the Southwest. If a man can make better 
wages by raising corn or pork, he will nat set 
himself to work to manufacture woolen or cotton 
cloth; when he cannot make so much by raising 
corn or perk, he will make iron, and you cannot 
prevent him. All the legislation in the world cannot 
say to the West, You shall not manufacture: but 
legislation may do a great deal to say to the West, 
Here is something more profitable for you than 
manufacturing; and the seats of manufacturing 
may remain for a great many years longer than 
they otherwise would, in the Northeast. What, 
then, can the Northeast do? Favor in all ways 
possible the development of the western agricul- 
ture. First by opening the roads to the Northeast, 
to the East, and to the Southeast, and te the whole 
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Atlantic slope, by connecting them with the valley 
of the Mississippi in the cheapest and most prac- 
ticable manner. And next by dev eloping, as far 
as possible, the foreign commerce; for that, by 
taking off the surplus of agricultural products, 
tends to keep up the prices. See how the prices 
of cotion; tobacco; rice, four; and corn, have kept 
up, notwithstanding what is said in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in the Presi- 
dent’s message. See how they have kept up for 
the last five years, compared with the previous four. 

I do not mean to trouble the oui at the 
present time with columns of statistics. I will 
give the total here of a few great articles, as | 
have them before me. Take wheat. Vhe wheat 
exported from this country for the four years pre- 
vious to the adoption of the tariff of 1846, averaged 
ninety-six and three quarter cents per bushel. For 
the jast fite years; it has averaged 4] 26}3—thirty 
cents higher. Well now, is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the President, to come to this Con- 
gress, and say to us, Wheat is low this year, and 
the tariff does not work well? Do they imagine 
Congress cannot look back five years, and then 
over the four years preceding? V« ry short-sighted, 
it seems to me, the Executive must imagine the 
Congress of the United States to be, if he supposed 
they could not make the comparison that | have 
made. ‘he comparison I have made with regard 
to wheat [ could make with respect to flour; $4 79 
was the average price of flour, $5 59 is the average 
for the last five years. So with corn; so with 
méal; so with oats; and so with cotton. 
and eight hundred and seventy-three thousandths 
was the price of cotton for the four years previous 
to the tariff of 1846 ; nine cents and three hundred 
and fourteen thousandths for the five years sinc: 
that time—an increase of almost fifty per cent.— 
and yet it is said that agricultural products have 
not risen. Tobacco was $52 10, and now, for the 
last five years, it averages $64 18—twelve dollars 
a hogshead higher than before. Taking this period 
of nine years, and the same observation would 
apply to almost all the exports. lmost all have 
risen under the last tariff, just as all fell under the 
tariff of 1842. And the reason is very plain. You 
cannot carry on a trade but shall have two parts. 
Every exchange must consist of a sale and a pur- 
chase. Stop your purchases, and you stop your 
sales; so if you will buy nothing on the other side 
of the Atlantic, you cannot sell anything. Let 
commerce move freely, and you increase it vastly, 
and increase the prices of whatever you have to 
sell, because you increase the power of the other 
party to buy of you. 


Six cents 


Now, bécause I desire to see the commerce of 


this Union flourish—its foreign as weil as domestic 
commerce—I wish to see every possible avenue 
open that will bring down the wealth of the West 
to freight the shipping of the East. I say there is 
a common interest between them, and he is an 
enemy to his country who seeks to divide that 
common interest. The only way in which the 
East can prosper, is by the prosperity of the West; 
for itis that which has swelled our navigation at 
a rate beyond parallel in the history of the human 
race. There is nothing like it Talk of the prog- 
ress of that of England—it is not to be compared 
with ours. In 1830 you had 1,191,776 tons of 
shipping; in 1851 you had 3,772,439. You have 
trebled your tonnage and navigation in twenty-one 
rears. Has England done anything like that? 
Not atall. In 1846 the tonnage of Great Britain 
and her colonies exceeded ours by about 1,200,000 
tons. How much does it exceed ours now? Not 
quite 500,000 tons, according to the last returns; 
not much more than 400,000 certainly, probably 
less than that, if we can make the calculation for 
the present moment. Their tonnage, on the 31st 


| of December, 1850, was 4,232,962, and it had in- 


creased about 180,000 in two years. It is now, 
February, 1852, about 4,330,000. Ours is at least 
3,930,000, it would seem probable. Theirs is a 
very different mode of reckoning, and by which 
her tonnage appears larger; and in point of fact, 
you have at this moment a tonnage equal in its 
carrying capacity to that of Great Britain with all 
her colonies. We find ourselves already the 
greatest carrying nation on the face of the globe. 
We have the greatest navigation. Shall we furnish 
that navigation with the means of existence—with 
the means of flourishing and bringing back the 


~ 


Ho. or Reps. 


blessings which are countless and incalculable to 
this country; or shall we pursue a short-sighted, 
narrow, and restricted policy, which shall cut up 
by the roots our own commerce,and not our own 
commerce only, but our ewn manufactures, for so 
sure as we take the course or policy that shall de- 
press Western industry, so will manufac- 
turing industry among us be doomed also? When 
the West cannot farm with profit, she will mant- 
facture; but that will be an evil day forthe West, in 
my opinion. I think that better things can be 
done in this world, than the manufacture of cotton 
or woolen goods, or even of iron. 

I have thrown out these ideas, and I do not know 


but that the House may think | am going too far 


sure 


In arguing this question, but it seems to me the 
why the Northeast is interested in 
ope ning avenues to the West is her own prosper- 
itv, which is to fTrow out of increased intercourse 
We have the means now of a fore ignand domestic 


great reason 


commerce capable not only of employing over three 
and three fourths millions of tonnage, 
and domestic commerce capable of developing 


much | 


but a foreign 
itsel! 
eyond tts present limits W hat is the limit 
of our exports, and what has italways been? Ws: 
shall have $100,000,000 of gold produc ed in Cali 
foruia per year,as much a legitimate article of ex 
port as cotton, flour, pork, or tobacco. 

And here | must be allowed to express my asten 
ishment that centle men, Weil informed upon other 
subjects—gentlemen who seem sagacious from the 
manner in which they argue other questions, should 
1 idea that the country is 
uflering some great LyUry because gold Is 


the 


sometimes throw out 
really 


exported, W hat ought to be done with 10 If the 
country produce - $100,000 000 worth of vold tha 
year, is it desirable that it shall remain here? lt 


would be the greatest of calamities if it should re- 
muin here. What will be the effect upon your 
currency? If you add fifty per cent, to your ecu 
rency per year—and you would add more tha) 
that, if you kept your gold and issued paper in 
the usual proportion—what would he the eflect upon 
property, upon taxes, upon the relations of debto, 
and creditor, upon the whole frame-work and bust- 
ness of society? All your business relations will 
be thrown into a state of perfectanarchy. If you 
could succeed in keeping at home $100,000,000 pei 
year, in addition te your already redundant cur 
rency, there would be a state of uncertainty pro 
duced iw all business relations which would be a 
fatal to the prosperity of the country as 
mercial crisis of 1837. 


upon 


the con 
The country would see 
a crisis a tremendous scale, altorether be 

yond the case of 1837. Fortunately you cannol 
succeed in keeping the gold at home and deranging 
everything here. No tariff, no restrictive law 

nothing conceivable upon the subject, could pro 
duce such an effect. When Spain adopted Jaw 

by which she punishe d with death the exportatior 
of gold and silver, yet, inasaauch as it was wortl 
more abroad than at home, and it could not he 
exported regularly, it was smuggled out of the 
country. And such would be the state of thing: 
here, if you were to make a law to-morrow in- 
tended to confine your specie here. If you passed 
your tariff to keep the specie in the country, pean 
ishing with death the man who exported it, the 
specie would go out of the country, because it 
would be extremely easy to get it out, and because 
the temptation to do so would soon become so very 
strong. i 
nomy atlength, there i: 
added to our former exports this vast sum of gold 


I say, then, without stopping to argue thi 


question of political ec 


and our imports ought to increase mn proportion. 
W hoever sees cause for alarm, because we havi 
imported 215,000,000 of good within the last 


year, instead of the amount which we 
used to import formerly, takes a very narrow 
view indeed of the position of this country, a: 
compared with other countries with whom she 
carries on her commerce. 


average 


It is cause for congrat- 
ulation, and not alarm, and we should rejoice that 
our trade is extended, provided it is a legitimate 
extension, founded upon the means of purchase 
we actually have in our power. I seeno evidenre 
as vet that it has gone beyond that I think the 

- , ver 400,000,000 
y suited to the commercial means and 
wants of the country at the poaeny day, consider 
ing the great accession of gold from California, and 
considering the great accession of available produce, 


aggregate of imports and exports « 


is entirely 
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from the opening of channels of communication 
with the West. If you can carry from Chicago 
to the Atlantic a barrel of flour for half of what it 


cost you a few years ago, of course it will be af- | 


forded cheaper at the seaboard, and there can be 
more exported. 
the seaboard cotton, tobacco, and every article of 
agricultural production have been so mach cheap- 
ened in the last four or five years, that our com- 
merce has been largely increased, and carrying 
this progress still further, and cheapening the 
means of transportation, will still further increase 
our commerce in a sull greater ratio than the com- 
merce of the present day as contrasted with the 
business of twenty or thirty years ago. I can see 
no good reason why it should not go on increasing 
in a very great ratio, and yet be a healthy and le- 
gitimate business, though of course too rapid a 
progress is possible. 

I had prepared myself with figures and state- 
ments by which to confirm the views I have taken, 
but I will not trouble the House with them. | 
know details are always less interesting here than 
general views. The state of things being such as 
{ have indicated, it seems to me the Northeast, asa 


section, should look carefully at the prospects of 


its manufacturing and commercial interests, and 
should inquire whether it is not the best thing 
that can happen for them, that men should be 
prosperous in the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
that they should raise a great deal of corn, flour, 
and pork, and other products, and sell these 
articles at high prices. It is not their question 


alone. It is our question as much as theirs. et 
1 


cannot raise at great profit, productions whic 

they have no means of getting to market. Open 
the means for them to reach the market, and 
you open the means to return that which you pur- 
chase for them, or manufacture for them, through 
the same channel. What is the reason that has 
caused these manufactures of which I have 
spoken to increase as they have? What is the 
reason you have consumed some 70,000,000 or 
80,000,000 of pounds of woolin a year? It is be- 
cause the mass of the agricultural population of 
the country are so much better off, and they can 
and do purchase more of woolen goods, both im- 
ported and domestic. I do not hold, as some peo- 
ple do, that there is a direct antagonism between 
commerce and manufactures, but I hold that the 
true policy for the Northeast, as well as every other 
section of the country, is that which considers 
commerce and manufactures as friends and allies, 
and which looks to the one to aid in developing 
the other. I believe that view is the one which 
ere long will be taken by the whole country, with- 
out distinction of party. Why, the rapid prog- 
ress in those branches of industry in the country, 
which sometimes come to Congress and tell us 
how distressed they are, is beyond all parallel. 
Take your cotton manufactures. The census tells 
us that 641,000 bales of cotton were consumed in 
1850. How many in 1840? Two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand. In 1830 it was 126,000. 


Here is a business which has grown up from | 


126,000 bales in 1830—a small addition should be 
made for parts of the country not returned in 
the shinping list—call it 24,000, and you have 
150,000 bales in 1830. Take the progress for 
twenty ycars, from 150,000 bales up to 641,000 
bales, and your cotton manufacture has more 
than quadrupled in twenty years. Terribly losing 
business to all those engaged in it during most of 
the time, if we can believe the perpetual outery, 
although that branch of industry was increasing 
faster than almost anything else in the country. 
Just so with other distressed branches of industry. 
They have always happened to be those branches 
which have increased most rapidly. What made 
people take capital out of branches of business 
that gentlemen contend are profitable, and put it 
into these losing concerns? ft is a problem which 


would require a great deal of mathematical inge- | 


nuity to solve. The case of my iron friends, I 
mean the gentlemenfrom Pennsylvania, into whose 
souls the tron has entered of late years so cruelly, 
seems to be much of the same kind. 

In 1810 the iron produced in the United States 
was 53,900 tons. In 1830, 165,000. In 1850, 
627,643. I take the documents upon which the 
Secretary of the Treasury founds his estimates, 
but not his estimate, for I am inclined to think 


The means of transporting to | 


| 
} 


| out raw silk by exorbitant duties. 


! 
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there is a little omission, which I prefer to supply. 
Five hundred and sixty-four thousand seven hun- 


| dred and fifty-five tons of pig iron are set down in 


the census returns. Thirty-three thousand three 


| hundred and forty-four tons of blooms are used 


in making wrought iron. Then you had 78,787 


tons of ore used in making wrought iron, and | 
9,850 tons of ore was used in castings, making || 


88,637 tons of iron ore, the product of which does 
not appear in the shape of pig iron. 
three tons of this ore to yield only one ton of 
iron, and you get 29,544 tons of iron from this 


source, to which the Secretary has no reference; | 


making a total of 627,643 tons, against 165,000 
tons in 1830—a branch of industry which has 
nearly quadrupled itself in the last twenty years. 
Take it from 1830, reckoning down to the extreme 
point of depression in 1850, as I admit it is, and 
you still find it is quadrupled. I say, the only 


question for iron gentlemen to consider is, how | 


can they continue this long career of prosperity, 
and not how they shall get something still great- 
er—not how they shall induce men to rush into 
the iron business again, as they did in 1846 and 
1847, but how they shall enable the iron busi- 


ness to go on increasing as fast as it has increased | 


upon an average for the last fifty years? 


If they 


can do that, they ought to be satisfied, and more || 


than satisfied. So of the coal, too, which is 
spoken of, sometimes, as one of these distressed 
interests, which must be protected. In 1840, 


865,414 tons were produced by Pennsylvania. In | 


1851, 4,091,682 tons were sent to market. It is 


these two interests of coal and iron which have | 


made the most rapid” progress—which have al- 
ways cried out the most lustily that they are terri- 
bly distressed. ‘These great interests are to look 


now to an increased number and wealth of their 


customers. Our manufacturing interests, which are 
closely connected with the western interests, must 


sell to the West, and must buy of the West that | 


on which they feed, and that which they export. 


|Our great manufacturing interests have but one 


thing to ask of this nation; they ought to ask it, 
and in my opinion the nation ought to grant it. 
Instead of restrictions, instead of keeping out that 
which ought to go in; instead of taxing every 


| man who wears a coat, a large sum of money, in 


order that the man who makes the coat may gain 
a very small sum of money—instead of doing 
that, the manufacturing interests should ask that 
the restrictions which weigh heavily upon the 
manufacturing interests should be removed. We 
should say, let our raw materials come in free of 
duty. The effect upon the National Treasury is 
as nothing. When the manufacturer of cotton 
yrints in New England meets in Buenos Ayres, 
Halifax, or anywhere else, a manufacturer of 
English cotton prints, is it right that the English 


| cotton printer should have his dye-stuffs, his al- 


kalies, his acids, all his raw material free of duty, 
and ours be burdened upon all of them? It can- 
not be for the interests of revenue. In that view, 


it is but insignificant; but it tends to the destruc- | 


tion of great interests to do it. 
to shut out woolens, we should let in that out of 
which we make cottons and woolens. 

Now, I take the single article of coarse wool. 


| Why should there be a duty on coarse wool? 


| you have to use. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| same footing as 
| manufacturers. 


Coarse wool cannot be produced in this country, 
so as to enter into our cheap manufactures, but it 
can be imported. 
American mechanic, you can make carpets of 
coarse wool. You can send Turkey carpets to 
Turkey and undersell the Turk; you can send 


Brussels carpets to Brussels and carpeting of cer- | 
tain qualities to England, and undersell them all, | 


if your own nation does not shut out the materials 
Let coarse wool and dye-stuffs 
come in free, and there will not be a pashaw or bey 
in all Asia Minor, or Egypt, that will not have 


on his floor a carpet manufactured in the United | 


States. I give that only as one instance. The 
same thing may be said of silk. Under the ridic- 
ulous notion that some day or other we may be 
able to manufacture silk from silk-worms you shut 
Let raw silk 

lace your manufacturers on the 

nglish and French and Italian 
All our manufacturer wants, is 
open markets—open markets at the West, open 
markets at the East, open markets to buy the raw 


come in free, and 


Suppose | 


Instead of asking | 


Owing to the ingenuity of an || 





| material which he has toconsume. But in yy 
will any of our friends in New England £0 = 
upon the old idea of restriction, and im 
| upon the nation to keep them alive. 
revolts against any such impositions. They ,,. 
henceforth impossible. Butif they were Possible 
they would be found self-destructive, because :) _ 
compel men to cease to raise agricultural produes 
| to export, and to do their own manufacturine at 
home. ‘That is what it would end in, if we carrieg 
out the high tar:ff system to the extent that many 
| men have desired. I thank the House for the 
| attention with which they have listened to these 
remarks. ® 
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DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDs. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOp. 


OF KENTUCKY, 

In rHe Senate, February 18, 1859. 
| In defence of his proposition to grant a portion of 
| the Public Lands to the old States. 
| ‘The Senate having under consideration “ A pill granting 
| the right of way, and making a grant of land to the ste 
| of lowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads jy 
|| said State ’— 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD said : 
|| We have, Mr. President, the spectacle now 
\ exhibited of a Senator rising near the hour of ad- 
| journment to address empty seats upon the subject 
of the public lands, embracing a pecuniary yalye 
greatly transcending any other which can be 
brought to the consideration of this body. We 
have this spectacle exhibited, after the consump- 
| tion of a whole day upon the question whether a 
| letter from Kossuth should be printed. We spend 
time, it seems to me, upon small subjects—subjecis 
of mere etiquette—and thus we have very little left 
for the consideration of the most important ques- 
tions. But, sir, there may be another reason, be- 
sides the lateness of the hour, for the thin attend- 
ance of Senators. My friend from Virginia {Mr. 
Honter] I think, did me great injustice by the 
flourish of trumpets with which on yesterday he 
announced my advent. His remarks were calcu- 
| lated to induce expectations that something worthy 
|| of admiration was coming. The utter incredulity 
|| of the Senate, notwithstanding my friend’s com- 
1 pliments, is perfectly manifest from the empty 
|| benches. But I havea duty to perform, as [ think, 
|| to my constituents and to the country; and with- 
|| out being dismayed by the disheartening circum- 
| 


| stances which surround me, | will endeavor to per- 
| form that duty as well as I can. 

The subject under consideration has grown in 
| importance, instead of being diminished. The in- 
terests involved are greater now, much greater, 
than they have been at any preceding time. | 
begin by calling the attention of the country to the 
incalculable interests now involved, resulting from 
the acquisition of new territory from Mexico. Our 
old systems of administration relating to the pub- 
lic lands, were adopted prior to these acquisitions. 
|| These golden acquisitions, adding so much to the 
|| value of the fund, ought, it seems to me, to produce 
|| a revision of the system in reference to the disposi- 
| tion of the public lands. How does the question 


! 


stand-now, in regard to its magnitude? ecord- 
ing to the report of the Commissioner of Public 
| Lands, on the 30th of September, 1849, there were 
within the United States 2,475,385 square miles. 
About 1,800,000 of these lie in the Territory of 
Minnesota, the Northwest territory, Oregon Ter- 
ritory, Nebraska Territory, Indian territory, Cal- 
ifornia, and New Mexico. So you perceive that 
only about one fourth part of the whole territory 
of the United States can be regarded as populated 
and formed into State governments, leaving @ vast 
amount of unsettled country, recently acquired, 
over which some system must prevail, and which 
should be adopted with a view to the interests o! 
| the whole people of the United States. The sub- 
|| ject, therefore, is a great one. 

|” There is a difference—and that difference I will 
notice, because it will become important in the 
progress of what I have to say—in the modes by 
which we have acquired separate portions of our 
public lands. There is a difference growing out 
of the time when these lands have been acquired, 
and the nature of our Government at the 
the acquisition, which will produce a correspond- 
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in the principles applicable to this 
in - . 
jscussion. A large portion of our public land 
- eg acquired by cessions made by different States 


the (inion; and of that thus acquired, the part 
od d by Virginia was obtained prior to the form- 
ceuc d ~ . . ° 
‘ion of the present Constitution of the United 


the part ceded by Georgia, afterwards. 


, difference 


Suites; 
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The Public Lands—Mr. Underwood. 


gress might make a disposition of it for the whole 
United States, regarding the whole as a unit, ac- 
cording to our motto, “E pluribus Unum.” But 
Virginia, the great landholder under the charters 
of the Crown, refused to make a conveyance by 


| which the United States, as a unit or consolidated 


\j| the Northwest territory, as it was once called, || 


now comprising five States of the Union, in the 
forks between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 


was acquired by the United States under the old 
\ ticles of Confederation. The Southwest terri- 
tory, embracing two States of the U nion—Alaba- 
maand Mississeppi—was acquired by cession from 
Georgia, subsequent to the formation of the Fed- 
eral Consutution. 
embraced all the lands surrendered by the States. 
Qurother territorial acquisitions have resulted from 
treaties made with foreign Powers since the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution. 

Out of those different acquisitions at those dif- 
ferent periods, certain principles necessarily arise 
that ought to be considered in the disposition of 
this great fund. Those principles will be espe- 
cially considered, when 1 come to examine the 
argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SuMNER. } 
~ When the Northwest territory was ceded to 
the Confederation, the States of this Union—if it 
ever be proper to use the expression ‘* sovereign 
States "°—were to a much greater extent sovereign 
than they are now. In my political creed, I re- 
ect the title ** sovereign,” as applicable to an 
hart of our Government, either State or National. 
| am so much of a republican, so much of a dem- 
ocrat, that ladmit no sovereign government what- 
ever over me. | would not quietly live under a gov- 
ernment which could be ‘‘sovereign’’ with respect 
tomy great and essential rights. I want them 
excepted from the powers of the Government. I 
want them reserved and protected by constitutional 
rovisions against the acts of all governments. 
Sania our Constitutions, State and National, 
and you will find that many of the great rights 
pertaining to men have been excepted from, and 
are not subject to the powers vested in Govern- 
ment. In regard to those great, essential rights, 
we are independent, and not subject to any 
‘sovereign’? but God. This exemption from the 
power of all government, defined by written con- 
stitutions, is the true foundation upon which our 
liberty securely reposes. But, when the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river was acquired by the 
Confederation, the States were much more sover- 
eign—if that term can apply at all—than they 
arenow. At that time, they had not surrendered 
the powers vested by the Federal Constitution in 
this Government. How did the Confederation 
acquire the title to that country, and for what 
purpose was it acquired? These are important 
inquiries. The old Continental Congress re- 
quested the States to surrender their titles to 
the lands which had been acquired by the revo- 
lutionary struggle to the Confederation, absolute- 
ly,as a government. Virginia refused to do it. 
Ido not know that this fact has ever been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the American Congress 
or the American people. 
quent to the American Revolution, the small States 
upon the sea-board insisted that their arms, their 
money, their blood, their efforts, were as efficient 
in acquirmg the vast unsettled wilderness, as were 
the arms and efforts of those States which con- 
tended for the right to hold all the country, for 
their separate use and benefit, embraced by their 
respective charters. Hence several of the States, 
Maryland particularly, refused for years even to 
ratify the articles of Confederation. Congress, at 
an early period, with a view to allay the dissatis- 
faction and heartburnings respecting the unsettled 
unappropriated lands, adopted a resolution inviting 
the States to surrender their titles to the vacant 
domain, based on charters from the Crown, to the 





During, and subse- | 


Confederation for national purposes. It was as | 


follows: 


“Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States by’any particu- 
lar State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of 
the 6th September last, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States.” 


That resolution dates as far back as 1780. Its 
object was to obtain the domain, so that the Con- 


| her claim? 


The cessions from these States |} 


Government, were to hold and dispose of these 
lands for national purposes. How did she cede 
She conveyed it in 1784, not for the 
benefit of the United States as a Government, but 
in trust for the benefit of the several States; Vir- 
ginia included with the rest. There is an import- 
ant distinction here, in my mind; and I wish to 
impress it upon Congress, for the Senator who is 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, [Mr. 
Fetcu,} seems to have overlooked it altogether. 
The language of the deed of cession executed by 
Virginia is as follows: 

** That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, (and not reserved for certain uses specified,) 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and ben 
efit of such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the Confederation or Federal Alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure, and shall be faith‘ully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatse- 
ever.”’ 

These are the words—the terms of the deed; 
and from them it is perfectly clear that the United 
States, instead of holding the land as a consoli- 
dated Government for the benefit of the nation, 
holds it in trust for the benefit of the States, in 
severalty, according to a prescribed rule, by which 
the division or partition was to be made. Now, 1 
contend, if we could bring a suit against the United 
States in chancery, we could compel the Govern- 
ment to execute the trust by disposing of the lands, 
and distributing the proceeds or dividing them 
among the States, in severalty. 

But I will not discuss the general equitable prin- 
ciples which would induce a chancellor to render 
such decree. I have authority before me to show 
that it was the very thing that was done. I have 
before me the first legislation of the old Conti- 
nental Congress, to show that they so understood 
the deed of cession; and that they did actually di- 
vide and partition among the States this very land 
which had thus been ceded by Virginia. It is an 
act of the Continental Congress of May 20, 1785, 
entitled ‘* An ordinance for ascertaining the mode 
of disposing of lands in the western territory.”’ It 
onmniaad for the appointment of a geographer, as 
he was then called, who was to superintend the 


| survey of the land, and make regulations for the 


| by reading. 


surveying, &c., which I will not detain the Senate 
It then provides: 


‘As soon as seven ranges of townships and fractional 
parts of townships, in the direction from South to North, 
shall have been surveyed, the geographer shall transmit 
plats thereof to the Board of Treasury, who shall record the 
same, with the report, in well-bound books, to be kept for 
that purpose. And the geographer shall make similar re- 
turns, from time to time, of every seven ranges, as they 
may be surveyed. The Secretary of War shall have re 


course thereto, and shall take, by lot, therefrom a number | 


of townships and fractional parts of townships, as well from 
those to be sold entire as from those to be sold in lots, as 
will be equal to one seventh part of the whole of such seven 
ranges, as nearly as may be, for the use of the late Centinent 

alarmy.”’ [Thatselection was to pay bounties to the officers 
and soldiers of the army.] ‘ And he shail make a similar 
draught, from time to time, until a sufficient quantity is 
drawn to satisfy the same, to be applied in the manner here 

inafter directed. ‘The Board of Treasury shall, from time to 
time, cause the remaining numbers, as well those to be sold 
entire as those to be sold in lots, to be drawn for, in the 
name of the thirteen States respectively, according to the 
quotas in the last preceding requisition on all the States.” 

There, you perceive, a lottery was provided, 
assigning the lands to the States, according to the 
rule prescribed in the deed of cession. This was 
carrying out precisely the terms imbodied in the 
deed. The lands were to be sold for the use and 
benefit of all the States, Virginia included, ac- 
cording to the usual mode of contributing to de- 
fray the expenses of the nation in the revolution- 
ary struggle. The residue of the lands, after 
reserving enough to pay the bounties, were to be 
divided among the States by a lottery, and then 
sold. There was a proviso to this act of the Con- 
tinental Congress as follows: 

‘That in case more land than its proportion is allotted 
for sale in any State at any distribution, a deduction be 
made therefor at the next.”’ 

It would be useless to read how these lands were 
sold. Commissioners were appointed. The por- 
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State, and if a State in one allotment received more 
than it was entitled to, at the next allotment the 
inequality was remedied. Here we see a practical 
execution of the trust, and how the terms of the 
deed were understood and executed by the orginal 
trustees. The conduct of the old Continental 
Congress harmonizes with the principles of my 
amendment, and is a precedent which should have 
a controlling influence with us. The Georgia deed 
of cession is similar in terms to that executed by 
Virginia. I have not looked at it for many years, 
but that is my recollection of it. The leading 
idea in the Virginia deed of cession is, that these 
lands were to be held not by the Union for its own 
national purposes, but by the Union as trustee for 
the States, for State urposes—for the use and 
benefit of the States. There is, in the deeds of ces- 
sion, no limitation as to the uses which the States 
may make of those lands thus ceded to the trustee. 
You cannot say that they shall be exclusively ap- 
propriated to education, to internal improvements, 
to the building of court-houses, State-houses, or 
anything else. The deed entitles each State to 
her share, according to the rule prescribed, and it 
may be applied for any State purpose. Strained 
constructions or ingenuity cannot alter the obvious 
and true meaning of the Virginia deed of cession, 
as I have laid it down, fortified as it is by the act 
of the old Confederation. But in these latter days 
we have, in violation of the deeds of cession, made 
the property, conveyed to us as a trustee merely, 
our own absolute estate, and undertaken to dispose 
of it as such, totally regardless of the rights of 
the eestui que trusts. A more flagrant violation of 
good faith has rarely occurred in the history of 
human legislation. We have taken to ourselves 
as a Government, and use as our own, that which 
we are expressly enjoined to dispose of for the 
benefit of others. 

Let me suggest an argument here to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] upon the sub- 
ject of taxation. The Virginia deed of cession 
bears date in 1784. The ordinance for governing 
the territory northwest of the Ohio, was passed in 
1787. The territory northwest of the Ohio was 
to be formed into five different States. When 
admitted into the Union they were to have all the 
rights, powers, and privileges which the other 
States possessed. Now, sir, it must be recollected 
that at the time this territory was ceded to the 
United States, the States were so far sovereign 


| that the ultimate dominion over the soil abided 


and rested in them. The territory northwest of 
the Ohio river had been acquired by the States as 
sovereign and independent States. Virginia con- 
tended that by the astonishing and brilliant ex- 
ploits of George Rogers Clarke and his followers, 
she had secured an empire northwest of the Ohio 
river to herself; that she not only was entitled to 
the whole of that country by her charter, but that 
she had an additional claim by con zuest. She 
therefore set up a double title. At that period of 
our history, when General Clarke conquered and 
captured Vincennes and Kaskaskias, the ultimate 
dominion over the soil resided in the States. It is 
not so new in regard to acquisitions of territory 
by the United States. It is important to consider 
the difference between things as they existed then 
and as they exist now, in reference to the question 
of taxation. Can a State acquire any title to land 
now by conquest or by treaty? Not according to 
the Constitution. A State can make no treaty 
with a foreign country, and therefore cannot ac- 
quire territory or title in that way. A State can- 
not go to war with a foreign country; and hence 
can make no conquest. Everything that is done 
now in the way of acquiring territory, can only 
be constitutionally done by the Union as a national 
Government. All acquisitions, whether theyebe 
by right of discovery according to the old Euro- 
pean idea, b conquest, or by purchase, must be 
Scommpisdhaids at this day, through the agency of 
the General Government. The ultimate dominion, 
therefore, to all the vacant lands acquired by the 
United States since the formation of the present 
Constitution, is vested in the Government of the 
United States. The ultimate dominion of the 
lands acquired before the formation of the Consti- 
tution, was in the States; and as the States were 
then sovere:gn to a much greater extent than they 
can be or are now, that sovereign power to which 


tion allotted to each State was to be sold in that || the gentleman alludes might, in the opinion of 
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Hence, when acting in regard to the territory 
once owned by the States, it was no doubt deemed 
a wise precaution, to prevent all cavilling and dis- 
puting, to have it expressly understood, that the 
States which might be formed out of such territory 
should not possess the power of taxation over the 
lands ceeded to the Confederation. The devotees 
to the doctrine of State sovereignty—(for it was 
not at all trammeled by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States—that instrument 
having no existence when it was stipulated in the 
erdinance of 1787 that the five States to be formed 
should not tax the lands owned by the United 


when admitted into the Union, might tax the lands 
vhich belonged to the Confederation as trustee 
under the deed The possibility of 
such attempt was enough to induce the insertion 
of the express provision forbidding such taxation. 
But how is it now? We have acquired Louisiana, 
Florida, New Mexico, and California. We ac- 
quired the title to these Territories as the sovereign, 
under and in virtue of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. These Territories were never owned 
by any of the States before the ultimate dominion— 
the title to the lands—vested in the United States. 
These Territories came to us under the treaties 
with the nations from which they were acquired, 
aid we have ample power to dispose of them under 
that clause in the Constitution which relates to the 
territory and property of the nation. We do not 
hold these Territories in trust for the use of the 
States, under deeds of cession from them, or any 


of cession. 


the lands acquired under the Constitution of the 
United States upon the same footing in all respects 
with those which were conveyed by the States in 
trust. It would be but a just liberality to the 
States, and that we have the power to do it, | have 
no doubt. 

Now, when the ultimate dominion is with and 
in the Government of the United States, when the 
Government has the power to dispose of its terri- 
tory and property, can it be possible, is it consis- 
tent with the Constitution, that a State, even if 
there never had been a compact forbidding it, may 
dispose of it without the consent of the United 
States for any purpose whatever? Can a State 
cut up your wiherseis into lots, and sell them out 
for taxes, in case you refuse to pay what is de- 
manded? A State has no means by which to 
coerce the payment of the tax, unless by selling 
the land. ‘To concede the -power in the State to 
make such a sale, and pass a valid title to the pur- 
chaser, as against the {ited States, would be to 
divest the United States of the exclusive power, 
under the Constitution, of disposing of its own 
territory and property. It would be going still 
further—it would be to tolerate, in a single State, 
a power to divest the whole of the States, united 
under the Constitution as one nation, of the terri- 
tory and property acquired by conquest, or treaty 
from foreign nations, and held for the use of the 
whole. ‘Territories thus acquired, in my opinion, 
are obtained for national purposes; and no State 
can, in any respect, meddle with or tax them, or 
any part of them, without the consent of Con- 
gress. To allow it, would be granting the power 
to one State to defeat the national objects which 
led to the acquisition of the territory. I admit 
that it is the duty of this Government to open its 
vacant territories to settlement and improvement 
by civilized men; and with that view, it should 
sell the lands. I admit, also, that it is the duty of 
this Government to form new States out of its ter- 
ritories, and to bring them into the Union. Butl 
deny that the people thus formed into a political 
body can, upon any principle of law or equity, as 
soon as they are formed into a territorial or State 
covernment, begin to tax the lands, the property 
of the United States, not yet disposed of. This 
Government, under the Constitution, has the right 
to sell at such times and in such manner as in its 
judgment will best promote the ends for which the 
territory was acquired; and to allow itself to be 
hastened in its operations in order to escape an 
onerous system of State taxation, would be to 
roncede the power to a single State to control, 
through State legislation, our national policy in 
respect to the public lands. If a State govern- 

















































































































































































































































States)—may have thought that the new States, | 


of them. I think, however, that we ought to place | 


The Public Fiano bp. Underwood. 


some, have authorized the new States to tax all || ment can rightfully tax our public lands, may not 
the lands belonging originally to the old States. || a territorial government do the same thing? 


here 


| is the difference in principle in regard to the power 


| of taxation? 


} ’ | 
| Inthe case of Johnson’s Lessee vs. McIntosh, || 
the Supreme Court of the United States consider 


| the manner in which the different European na- 
| tions acquired title to the territory occupied by 
Indian tribes: 


** Discovery,” says the Court, ‘* constitutes the original 
title to the lands on the American continent, as between the 
different European nations. The Europeans respected the 
right of the natives as occupants, but asserted the ultimate 
dominion to be in themselves,” &e. * * “ By the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States, which con- 


cluded the Revolution, the powers of government and the | 


right of soil, which had been previously in Great Britain, 
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tl 
|| the ultimate dominion is with the United Stars 
The States cannot, therefore, during the Ciciitene 
of the Indian title, touch an acre of Indian land 
|| nor tax a foot of it, nor enter upon it. cae 
When that is the condition of the soil prior jy» . 
cession on the part of the Indians, by hes Bnecies 
of reasoning does the Senator, as soon as the I; 
| dians cede the lands to the United States, proy, 
that it has lost its original character and become 
now, in the hands of the Government, property 
which is subject to be taxed? The speech fy 
nishes no answer to the question, and seems yoy «. 
have contemplated the subject in this aspect at , 
I should like to have some one*come forwa, 
with sufficient ingenuity to make even a plansi 


} ‘e 


| This Government alone can do it. 


argument, to prove that the Indians and the Upj:», 
States occupy very different a in referey 

to the power of taxation which the States )yay 
exercise. It is a plain case that such an attem,, 
would be vain. This Government acquires the 
land after extinguishing the Indian title, and hol 
it in the place of the Indians; the acquisition 

made under the provisions of the Constitution o; 
the United States for high national purposes. Tj, 


passed definitely to the United States.”’ 


Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
the States can make no treaties with Indian tribes 
to acquire their rights, as occupants of the land. 
Almost the 
whole of the country which is now under our 
consideration, and out of which the twelve new 
States have been formed, was, but the other day, 
in the possession of the Indians. According to}, Government, therefore, to accomplish the ends f 
the decision of the Supreme Court, neither States || which the acquisitions were made, must hold th. 
nor individuals could acquire title from the Indians, || property and dispose of it independent of all Stare 
and thus defeat the ultimate dominion which rests legiatuition or control. The States, therefore, ¢; 
with the United States. not interfere by taxation, until the lands acquired 

What right or power has a State—California for | have lost their national character and become | 
instance—to tax the land while it remains Indian || dividual property. 
territory? Cana State invade the possessions of 3ut the gentleman from Massachusetts, in }) 
the Indians, and carve out a little piece here, and | speech, goes into the consideration of the geners 
a little piece there, and as claimant of the ultimate | question of taxing the property of sovereigns 
dominion, make a valid sale of Indian homes, be- | Now, what is the doctrine upon that subject’ |; 
cause they will not pay taxes? ‘The practice of || is just as plain, as sensible, and as uncontra- 
the Government under the Constitution, for more || dictory, as anything can be. Property held by 
than half a century, answers the question. If | nation ora State, for national or State purposes 
there is anything in this State-taxation idea of the || can never be taxed’ by the nation or State whi 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,} || owns it. The thing is impossible. It is like say- 
the States may tax Indian lands. Georgia under- || ing ‘*I am enriched, my means are increased, jy 
took to divide and parcel out the Indian country || taking money out of one pocket and putting it int 
within her limits, but not to tax it while the In- | the other.”’ If a nation pays itself out of its ow 
dians held it. | money it is nothing, it gets no more than it had 

Mr. SUMNER. I would like to ask the hon- | before; it does not increase the pecuniary means 
orable Senator from Kentucky, whether the law || of the nation one cent. A nation may sel! and 
admitting California does not contain an express |, convert its property into money, but that is not 
clause exempting the lands from taxation ? taxation. A tax allows the property to remair 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir. || with the owner, and only compels him to contri). 

Mr. SUMNER. Then it stands on a compact | ute money for the support of the Government, and 
between that State and the General Government. | which the Government had not, until the tax or cov- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I answer, that the in- tribution was paid. It is as clear as that two and 
sertion of such a clause was only precautionary || two make four, that it is impossible for a State or 
and cumulative—following the compacts when the || nation to raise revenues by taxing its own prop- 
States northwest of the Ohio were admitted. It || erty. 
was only done under an abundance of caution, and Mr. SUMNER. This is clear. But the ques- 
not because it was absolutely necessary. That is | tion is, whether a State, without a compact, car 
the answer to that question. I have looked at it touch the property of the United States. 
upon every side. I will now put the case again, |; Mr. UNDERWOOD. [I will answer that soon 
because there is no answering it; it is utterly im- | I wish to show first, that the thing suggested 1 
possible. the gentleman’s speech, of a nation’s taxing itsel 

The country out of which the new States have | or its own property is impossible; it cannot be 
been formed, was but the other day covered by | done. But [ will tell you what can be done, whe 
Indians and their claims. Now, under the doc- || has been done, and wheat is settled by the author 
trine advanced by the gentleman from Massachu- | ities cited in the Senator’s speech. The man or 
setts, you can tax the whole of it; and if nobody | the woman who is at the Send UF hie Government, 
will pay the taxes, you can sell the land. If the | and called sovereign in the absolute or limited mon- 
States possess that degree of sovereignty, which || archies of the world, often owns individual and pr- 
carries with it the ultimate dominion, then there is | vate property. The question comes up whether the 
plausibility in the idea; because, by the decision | public burdens ought to be borne in part by sur 
of the Suprerne Court to which I have referred, it | property of the sovereign, or whether it shall \ 
is laid down, that the Indian title does not prevent | exempt from taxation in virtue of the privileges 
the sovereign, entitled to the ultimate dominion, | and prerogatives of the Crown. Now, it has beev 
from disposing of the land subject to the Indian | settled in England, as is proved by the references 
right of occupancy. This right, then, to dispose || made in the gentleman’s speech, that the individu: 
of the soil occupied by Indians did, before the || and private property owned by the monarch oug' 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, abide in the || to bear a portion of the public burdens, as well « 
States within whose chartered limits there were | the individual and private property owned by tle 
Indian tribes. This right was exercised by Vir- | subject. ‘To this extent, rerogative has yielded 
ginia, and probably by other States, in many cases; || to a sense of justice, and that is all. But the Sen- 
but since the adoption of the Federal Constitution ator has given us no case where property held by 
this right of the States has ceased. It is now with | the sovereign for the use of the nation at large, 
the National Government exclusively, or with it | and not for individual and private purposes, hes 
and the States concurrently. In whom does it | been taxed. Until he produces a case of that sor, 
exist? By the Federal Constitution, Congress _ his citations may show his learning, but they do 
alone has the power to regulate commerce and in- || not touch the argument. The property which his 
tercourse with the Indian tribes, and to make speech would subject to State taxation is held for 
contracts and treaties, purchasing their titles. In 
these respects, the States have nothing to do with 
the Indians or their territory. 
irresistible conclusion, even if it were not fortified | 
by the case of Johnson’s lessee ts. McIntosh, that || 


debate. 
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national, not individual and private purposes, and 
consequently the British statute, restricting the 
It follows, as an rivileges of the individual monarch in respect ‘° 

fin private estates, can amount to nothing in thi: 
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{ will now attend more particularly to the gen- 
Jeman’s question. I have already endeavored to 
—-ove that the States cannot tax the public lands 
held by the United States for national purposes, 


! ; . 
| land can now tax the District of Columbia. In | 


| 
| 


and that the compacts by which it is stipulated | 


they shall not tax them are only precautionary 
measures, having their origin anterior to the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, and at a time 
when the ultimate dominion was vested in the 
States. The whole difficulty originates from our 
-omplex system, by which we have divided the 
the powers of government between two quasi sover- 
eienties—the one local, the other national and ren- 
eral, and both possessing the concurrent right to 
leyy taxes for their support upon the priv ate prop- 
erty of individual citizens. Because the States 
have this power Over private property, does it fol- 
low that they have it in equal degree over property 
held by this Government for national purposes? 
i say no. The States cannot tax our public 
ands, without leading to the consequences which 
I have already pointed out. The Constitution 
nd laws of the United States are supreme; the 
title being with the United States for national pur- 


noses, is held by the supreme sovereign—for I | 


must use that word ‘ sovereign,’’ as much as I 
hate it when applied to human governments, as 


tis the word usually employed to communijeate | 
the idea I intend to express by it, and I use it | 
for that purpose alone—and being so held by the | 
supreme sovereign, the State—the lesser sovereign | 


—cannot touch it without the consent of the 
vreater sovereign, until it becomes private prop- 
erty. We must make our complex system work 
harmoniously. It is the imperative principle of 
the system, that there shall be no jarring owing to 
the division of power. ‘To avoid conflicts, the 
ederal Constitution and laws, by the rule ex- 
ressly given, are made supreme. It would dis- 
turb the general harmony, if the new States were 
to impose taxes on the national domain. 

| have not overlooked the principles of those ju- 
dicial decisions to which ie gentleman refers. 
By no means. The United States may own and 
hold property subject to State taxation. 
iand has become private property, and conse- 
quently subject to State taxation in the hands of 
the citizen, | do not argue that as soon as it be- 
omes the property of the United States under 
any circumstances, it is thereby withdrawn from 


Where | 


the power and jurisdiction of the States so that it | 


cannot thereafter be taxed by State authority. | 
entertain no such opinion. ‘The lands held by the 
United States which my doctrine exempts from 
State taxation, are those only which have been ac- 
quired for great national purposes, and over which 
the States never possessed what jurists denomi- 
nate the ultimate dominion. 
may hold title to property acquired in a different 
manner, and for other objects entirely, and when 
she does, then the property may be subject to 
State taxation. Suppose the United States sells 
atractof land under an execution in favor of itself, 
and buys it to prevent fraudulent sacrifices, and 
to secure the debt. Under such a purchase, the 
United States would stand in the shoes of the 
owner of the land, which is bought not to be used 
for any national purpose, but merely to secure the 
payment of a sum of money. All lands thus ac- 
quired, I admit, are held subject to all the duties 
and burdens from State taxation to which they 
were subject when in the hands of the private citi- 
zen. In such cases, the purchase by this Govern- 
ment does not change the character of the property 
orthe tenure by which it is held. These remain 
thesame. There is, therefore, no principle upon 
which it can be contended that ih property has 
veen withdrawn by the action of this Government 
from its liability to State taxation. But suppose 
the same property, instead of being purchased un- 
der an execution to secure a debt, is ceded, with 
the consent of a State, for national purposes, for 
forts, navy-yards, arsenals, or other national pur- 
poses; as soon as the United States acquires juris- 
diction by such cession for national purposes, it 
becomes at once a property which cannot be taxed 
by a State. There is thedistinction. By the ex- 
press grants of power in the Federal Constitution, 
ongress has exclusive jurisdiction over all plares 
within a State purchased with the consent of the 
States for national uses; and a State, after giving 
its consent, can no more tax the land than Mary- 


But the United States | 
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| the acquisition of foreign territory, the consent of 
| the States is not required. It is altogether a na- 
tional affair, and before the States can tax such ter- 
ritory, Congress must give consent by converting 
_ the territory into individual and private property. 

The Senator from Massachusetts does not insist 
apon the privilege of taxing the public lands by 
| the new States as a legal right; he admits there is 

no such legal right, but says there is an equivalent 
' equity for the reasons he has advanced, which 
should be considered, and upon such consideration 
| he finds we are largely indebted to the new States. 
[ have endeavored to show, upon first principles, 
that the legal right had no foundation whatever to 
stand upon, and | think, if possible, there is still 
less upon which to base an equitable right. Is it 
| equitable to tax a wilderness owned and inhabited 
| by nobody except savages? Is it equitable to tax 
a benevolent Government, which compensates 
these savages for the surrender of their claims in 
| order to appropriate the lands to uses of civilized 
men? Is it equitable to tax wild lands,unimproved, 
unproductive, and yielding nothing to the Gov- 
ernment, which is required to pay the taxes for the 
use of another Government which imposes them, 
and which last Government has had nothing to do 
and never spent a dollar in acquiring the title? 

What object have we in view in extinguishing 
the Indian title to large bodies of wild lands? And 
what constitutional duties devolve on us after we 
get them? The object is, to give more room to our 
spreading population, to let them better their con- 
dition, and to form new States, when the popula- 
tion in the newly-settled territory is strong enough. 
Now, sir, while we are doing all this as fast as we 
can, while we are divesting ourselves of our title, 
and converting our public lands into private prop- 
erty as rapidly as possible; while we are only 
acting in the capacity of a trustee for great national 
purposes, is it not strange that*any mind should 
deem it equitable to tax the trust-fund for the ben- 
efit of a portion of the cestui que trusts, or for any 
purpose whatever? Sir, it seems to me to be the 
strangest foundation for an equity that ever was 
conceived. 

I will now look at this subject in another aspect. 
The Senator from Massachusetts, it seems to me, 
has run counter to ourancestral revolutionary doc- 
trines. The motto, in the days of '76, was, *‘ no 
taxation without representation.”’ He has con- 


jured up an equitable right to tax, in violation of 


that principle. This Government cannot send a 
representative to any State Legislature to partici- 
pate in its legislation. 

Mr. President, let us ask ourselves, what is the 
only just and equitable foundation for any tax? 
It can only be found in the equivalent which the 
Government affords in protecting life and limb, 
character, speech, and conscience; liberty and 
property. It is protection to the person taxed, in 
some of his essential rights, which justifies the 
Government in calling upon him for money or per- 
sonal service. That is the only equitable, rational, 
and just foundation upon which any Government 
can imposeatax. Now, sir, what kind of pro- 
tection do or can the new States give to the United 
States for these taxes which are claimed? Was 
it ever heard that a State protected the lands of the 
United States by its legislation ? 
the nation has often been settled contrary to law; 
the timber cut and carried off contrary to law; the 
minerals taken and appropriated contrary to law; 
indeed, they are divested of everything valuable 
contrary to law. The Government sometimes 
appoints agents to protect their lands and to lease 
them; but these agents are so merciful and sympa- 
| thetic—and I am rather glad of it—that they seldom 

or never sue the poor people who, by trespassing, 
get a little help to live. 
What protection under these circumstances does 
a State give to the property of the United States? 
What is the equity founded on, which requires us 
to pay for protection never given? Sir, there is 
not a particle of foundation for such an equity. 
The Government of the United Stotes is not a 
natural being; it is a body-politic, a soulless cor- 
poration; and hence a State Government cannot 
protect it in ee except its property. As a 
corporation, it has no liberty or life, conscience, or 
| character, which it may not protect, if assailed, 
| by its own laws, and before its own judicial tri- 
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bunals. The same is true in respect to its prop- 
erty. Indeed, sir, it is not new to us that some 


of the States have not only refused to execute the 
laws of the United States, but have actually pre- 
scribed heavy punishments for State officers who 
should dare to execute certain laws of Congress 

Well, sir, | rather think we have the power under 
the Constitution to protect all national rights, and 
to execute all our laws, without depending upon 
the States which have heretofore refused to give 
protection or aid in some important matters. The 
judicial power of the courts of the United States, 
by express provision of the Constitution, extends 
to all cases where this Government is a proper ot 
necessary party, and it may therefore be legal for 
the States to refuse protection and to turn the Uni- 
ted States ov erto the jurisdiction of her own courts 

[ will not discuss the propriety of such a course 
here, and now. But viewing the claim, broucht 
forward with apparent seriousness, in behalf of 
the new States to tax the national domain, and to 
make it the basis in equity which would justify 


the new States in demanding from wu 


some 
$70,000,000 or $80,000,000, to be paid in such 
favors as this bill proposes to grant, I have 


deemed it my duty to meet such a pretension and 
to expose it if I could; especially as t has 
used with a view to defeat my amerdment. 

I have endeavored to show that the foundation 
upon which the Senator [Mr. Sumner] builds is 
nothing but sand. It is taxation without repre 
sentation. It is taxation without protection. If: 
is taxation where we have 
ment. Waste and wild lands want no govern- 
ment. The owner of them wants no government 
but the Federal Government for their protection 
Taxation by the States under such circumstance: 
is, in my judgment, altogether preposterous. It 
may not be amiss to examine briefly the process 
—the steps taken in the formation of these new 
States out of the territories of the United States 
The lands which the United States have acquired 
in the manner mentioned are 
purchase them, and by those 


veel) 





ind’ want no fovern 


settled by those who 
who, unable to pur 
chase, take possession, erect log-cabins, clear and 
cultivate. When the population becomes sufli- 
ciently numerous upon 40.000 or 50,000 square 
miles to entitle them to a representative in Con 
gress, according to the ratio fixed by law at the 
time, the people usually apply to Congress and 
ask permission to forma State constitution. Their 
action manifests a desire to have their moral, reli 
gious, social, and political rights placed under the 
protection of a State government 
officered by themselves. In 


Congress to 


controlled and 
a word, they ask 
concede to them all the rights ind 
privileges of self-vovernment, and in these re pests 
to be placed upon an equal footing with the peo- 
le of the old States, by being admitted 

ion as a State. 


into the 
To this application, Congress 
replies: Very well; it shall be as you desire; but 
a sound discretion as to the 
time of your admission into the Union as a State, 
and as we shall retain important interests withit 
the limits assigned to you after you are admitted, 
we deem it prudent, to prevent future difficulties, 
to prescribe terms to which you must assent 
You must agree that you will not interfere with 
our rights of ultimate dominion, or undertake as 
a State to tax our lands. They say, We agree 
to it. They say, We have property enough of 
our own to be taxed to support the State erovern- 
ment which we wish to establish; otherwise we 
should not have asked to form a State eovernment 
Such, sir, are the steps taken, a! d the stipulations, 
in substance, on both sides, preceding the forma- 
tion of a new State, so far as they affect the 
tion of taxing the national domain. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts seem: 


as we may exercise 


ques- 


i 


to regard these steps and stipulations as conces 
sions on the part of the new State about to be 
formed. He recards the new State as yielding up 
some of its rights, particalarly that of taxation, to 
this Government. Not so. As I understand the 
matter, up to the time the terms prescribed by 
Congress 


were agreed to, the people ef the con- 
templated new State possessed no right whatever 
to tax the land of Congress. Having no such 
right, they parted with nothing by the agreement 
nottotax. If aright to tax would have resulted 
from their admission as a State, without the stipu 


lation to the contrary, Congress, in its discretion, 
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could have postponed the formation of the new 
State, until all the lands were disposed of. In 
view of all these considerations, it was agreed that 
the State should not tax the public lands, * In the 
face of such an agreement, how an equity can arise 
upon it directly contrary to its express stipula- 
tions, [eannot comprehend. The error into which 
the gentleman has fallen, results from the erro- 
neous opinion that the people or new States are 
making concessions to the United States. Itis not 
so. ‘he boot is on the other leg; it is altogether 
the other way. 
government which they ask for; but in making the 
concession, we say to them it is to be distinctly 
understood that no change in our original rights 
and condition, mn respect to the public lands, shall 
result from the formation of a State government. 
When that is the palpable and plain state of the 


case, which no sane mind can fail to see, the gen- | 


tleman comes forward, and deduces an equity from 
what he regards concessions on the part of the new 
States to the Government of the United States. If 
equities can be built up in this way, the gentleman 
may perhaps make out the claim for the $70,000,000 
which he has brought forward against the United 
States. Butif his principles are as baseless as the 
fabric of a vision, if there is nothing on which they 
can stand, then his colossal claim crumbles to 


nothing, and becomes a mere figment of the im- | 


agination, less than a shadow, intangible as moon- 
shine. 

I am requested to give way for a motion to ad- 
journ. 
of the argument. On to-morrow I will show that, 
even if there is anything in the principles contended 
for by the Senator from Massachusetts, his figures 
and calculations are entirely erroneous. In the 
progress of events, my friend, if he will allow the 
appellation, may make a good President, but such 
eyphering will never do for a Secretary of the 


Treasury. I will — to-morrow that his calecula- | 


tions can no more be relied on than his principles. 





Tuurspay, February 19, 1852. 
The bill being again under consider&tion— 


Mr UNDERWOOD continued: On yesterday, || 


after the discussion upon printing the Kossuth let- 


ter had ended, I devoted the little time allowed me 


to an examination of the question of taxing the || 
lands owned by the United States lying within the || 


limits of the new State governments. I endeavored 


to show, from the nature of the title which the | 


United States held in these lands, that they were 
not liable to taxation by State authority. I en- 
deavored to show, that if the States themselves 
owned the ultimate dominion while the Indians 
were the occupants, they could not tax the land; 


and that extinguishing the Indian title and invest- | 


ing it in the United States, did not change the 


character of the property and subject it to State | 


taxation. I endeavored to show that the lands 


purchased from the Indians, and held <s the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States for national purposes, 


were exempt from State taxation as much as the | 
lands purchased for forts, navy-yards, &c., with | 


the consent of a State froma private citizen. I 
adverted on yesterday to the case of Georgia and 
the Cherokee Indians. Georgia held the ultimate 
dominion over the Cherokee lands, which she di- 
vided among her citizens. She had relinquished 
the ultimate dominion over all Indian lands within 
the territory of Alabama and Mississippi to the 
General Government; but she still retained it 
over that portion of the territory in which she 
interfered with the claims of the Cherokees. 
Georgia, in regard to her Cherokee controversy, 
held the position originally occupied by the States 
pen to and under the Articles of Confederation. | 
think that the Constitution of the United States 
operated in behalf of the Cherokees, and that 
Georgia was wrong. However that may be, still 
she stood upon very different ground from lowa; 
and the other new States which never were entitled 
to the ultimate dominion over any Indian lands. 
Whatever justification Georgia may find for her 
conduct in consequence of retaining the ultimate 
dominion over the Cherokee lands with which she 
interfered, her conduct cannot furnish the least | 


countenance to attempts by the new States to tax | 
Indian lands over which th 


of ultimate dominion. 


APPE 


We concede to the people a State 


I willdo so, having got through this branch 


NDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The Public Lands— Mr. { jaderwood. 


But let me again call the attention of the Senate 
to the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. Sumner.} I have paid particular attention 
to his argument from the beginning, for a very 
striking reason. 
representing a new State, | could have excused 


| it; L could have seen the motives, the long train || 


of thought connected with personal and political 


interests, which might have warped the judgment || 
and brought a new State Senator to the propaga- | 


| tion of doctrines like those ee forth by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. But, sir, when I con- 


sider the speech, coming from a representative of | 


| old Massachusetts, one of the original thirteen 
States, containing an argument, as I think, against 
| the interests of his State and of mine, and pub- 
| lished under the imposing head of ** Justice to the 
land States,’’ and which, if its doctrines be true, 
must defeat my amendment, I am constrained to 


|| notice it and its argument minutely and particu- | 


| larly. 
Mr. SUMNER. AsI understand the Senator, 
| he would have excused the speech if it had seemed 
to be founded upon motives of interest; but makes 
|| a question with regard to it because it is founded 
| upon justice and liberality. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notatall; I could have 
apologized for the speech, upon the ground that 


|, man judgment. 


for years all on one side, might have excused it; 
but coming from the quarter it does—if the gen- 


|| tleman will force me to the attribution of a motive— | 
I shall find it among those political considerations || 


which too often influence aspiring men, looking a 
long way ahead, striving to control future results, 
| and aiming at popularity which is to come at some 
|| distant day. [Laughter. ] 


| to inquire into motives. If the speech, either in 


| chievous, come from what quarter it may, it is > 


ency is to defeat my amendment. | 
the attention of the Senate to a position taken in 
the speech of the Senator, which I will read: 


** Now the lands held by the United States do not belong 
to the instruments and means necessary and proper to exe- 
|| cute the sovereign powers of the nation. 


yards. They are strictly in the nature of private property 
of the nation, situated within the jurisdiction of States.’? 


that the public lands were held as instruments and 
|| means to accomplish national objects, and there- 
|| fore stand upon the same foundation with fortifi- 
cations and navy-yards. I gave the Senate the 


| other day a case of private property, purchased | 


| under an execution sale by the Government, which 


|| have already pressed the proper distinctions be- 
tween property held for national objects and that 
|| acquired for other and inferior purposes. 
he speech adverts to the prerogatives of the 
'| British Crown, transmitted from feudal days, and 
then says: 

**But mark the change. 


| George III., chap. 38, the lands and tenements purchased 
by the Crown out of the privy purse, or other moneys not 


appropriated to any public service, or which came to the | 


King from his ancestors or private persons ; in other words, 
lands and tenements in the nature of private property, are 


| subjected to taxation, even while they belong to the | 


Crown.” 


| This is proper and just, and I fully approve it. 
| But I dissent from the conclusion to which the 


Senator jumps from this statute changing feudal | 
By this change, the monarch is con- 


prerogative. 
sidered an officer of Government, and his private 
| estates made subject to taxation, just as the pri- 


vate estate of our President or of the members of 
this Senate may be taxed. 


* But does this statute of 39th and 40th of George | 


ILI. subject the wild and unappropriated lands of 
Canada and Labrador, of Van Dismon*s Land 
and Australia, held by the British monarch for 
national purposes, to taxation? There is no anal- 


| ogy between the private peoperty of an English || 


King and our public lands, and [ am astonished 


that the gentleman should refer to the legislation | 


of England, by which the private ane of the 
monarch is subjected to taxation, in the belief that 


ey never had the right || an argument might be founded upon it in favor of | 
s ‘s = P a j . . all 
| the right of the new States to tax our national do- || were not offered until 1835. I know personally 


If it had come from a Senator | 


self-interest unconsciously warps poor, weak hu- | 
Had it come from a representa- | 
tive of a new State, that principle, and thinking | 


3ut I am not willing | 


its principles or its effects, be erroneous and mis- | 


| 

| ° . . j 
|| duty to attack and expose it, especially as its tend- || 
I desire to call 


In this respect, | 
they clearly differ from fortifications, arsenals, and navy- | 


Now, sir, I have already endeavored to prove || 


would thereafter be subject to State taxation. I | 


By the statute of 39 and 40, | 
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main. There is no analogy in the cases wh 
Sir, all the authorities cited in the 
speech show that wherever property 
the Government for great national pu 
as much exempt from taxation by Sta 
| as our forts and arsenals. 

Mr. SUMNER. Ido not question that r 
ciple at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, sir, the princip), 
| not being questioned, the inquiry is, whether 5), 

public domain is held for great national Purposes 
or as private property. I say that it is not ei 
as private property. The Government makes ; 
such use of the land as usually and properly per. 
tains to private property. The Government does 
|| not clear, fence it, and cultivate it; nor plant ore). 
| ards and build houses upon it; nor make jt pro- 
| duce subsistence for man or beast. In the hands 
of the Government, our public lands add nothino 
to the comforts of human life. It is only when 
becomes the property of the citizen that it is jy. 
| proved and used to advance the happiness and 
comfort of men. The Government never contem. 
lates making the use of it which individuals do 
and holds it for no such purpose. The objects fo; 
which the Government holds it, must, therefore, 
| be different from those of private persons. What 
| objects can the Government have but such as are 
_ general and national, and different from the local 
and individual objects of private citizens? 

But, sir, 1 am done with the principles and ar- 
gument of the speech in support of he “equity”? 
of taxation by the States. have endeavored to 
show that there is no foundation for such taxation, 
, from various considerations. Whether | have 
| succeeded or not, it is for the Senate to decide. 
But suppose we admit the basis of the Senator’s 

argument to be correct, then another question stil! 
' remains, and that is, are his calculations correct 
|| by which he brings us in debt some $46,000,000. 
e says it is not a legal, but an equitable claim. 
| Now, sir, I am so organized, and I think my con- 
stituents are so organized, that if there is any well 
founded equitable claim against them, they are 
willing to pay it, although the claimant may be 
unable to enforce it as a legal right. This equita- 
|| ble claim, amounting to more than $46,000,000, in 
behalf of the new States, is now brought forward 
to justify the grant of some 13,000,000 or 
14,000,000 acres to the new States for the rail- 
| roads in contemplation; and no doubt it will be 
|| hereafter relied on to support the grant of millions 
|| upon millions of acres, until the whole $46,000,000 
shall have been paid, and all the new States, like 
[llinois, acknowledge themselves fully satisfied. 
Well, sir, I think we should pay our debts to the 
new, before we are generous to the old States. It 
| is, therefore, a matter of some consequence, if the 
right of taxation be conceded, to examine the cal- 
| culations of the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
the data on which they are founded, to see that all 
things are correct before we pay the bill. [ have 
_ made the investigation at ee lodgings, and I de- 
_ sire to lay the result before the Senate. , 
| To do him full justice, I will state what his 
speech contains. e takes 289,961,954 acres as 
| the quantity of land which has been proclaimed 
for sale by the officers of the Government. He 
then says that some of this land has been pro- 
claimed for sale for more than fifty years. He 
supposes that these lands have been in the market 
unsold for twenty-five years on the average, and 
that they have been allowed the immunity from 
State taxation during these twenty-five years. 
Now, sir, there never was guess-work wider fron 
the mark, as the tables show. Here they are: and 
from them it appears that of 14,367,571 acres of- 
fered for sale in the State of Ohio, the oldest of the 
|| land States, 5,229,635 acres were sold before they 
} had been in market ten years; 3,713,701 more 
were sold before fifteen years expired ; and 1,248,326 
acres more were sold before twenty years expired; 
so that the record proves that more than two thirds 
|| of the land offered for sale was disposed of in much 
| less time than twenty years. At the end of thirty 
ears, only 2,483,856 acres remained unsold. 
his information is obtained from a report made 
by R. M. Young, commissioner, in November, 
1848. It also appears from the same report that 
_a very large portion of the lands were not offered 
for sale until after the year 1820, and some of them 
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tin 1813 a large portion of this State was a 
tne 
iderness. 38 
w peducting the military reservation between the 
and Little Miami rivers, the sixteenth sec- 


Scio 


“ion reserved for schools, and the grants to the | 


State, to which extent. the lands were not pro- 
aimed for sale by this Government, and it ap- 
“ at nearly all the land in the State of Ohio 
private property in less than twenty-five 
vears after they were brought into market. The 
* ndition of the lands in this State is more favor- 
able to the hypothesis of the Senator than those 
r new State. And yet when the re- 


pears th 
necame 


in any othe 


nort of the Commissioner is examined, it is found | 
> 


that only a small portion of our public lands have 
remained unsold long enough to have been taxed 
twenty-five years as the property of this Govern- 
a 

= Indiana, only 5,399,405 acres were offered 
for sale prior to 1820; and of this, only 1,203,828 
acres remained unsold at the end of thirty years 
from the time the first acre was offered. In Ili- 
nois no land was offered for sale until 1816. In 
Missouri, the first offered for sale was in 1818. 
In Alabama, in 1809. In Mississippi, in 1809. 
In Louisiana, in 181 
Arkansas, in 1821. 
Florida, in 1825. 


In Wisconsin, in 1834. In 
Iowa is so juvenile, that she 


has no place in Commissioner Young’s tables. | 
Thus, if we but take the trouble to look at the | 


dates when our lands were first proclaimed for sale 
in the different States and Territories, we shall 
find that the idea that they were in market sufli- 
ciently long to have allowed the States to tax them 


twenty-five years on the average, is a very wild | 
cuess. From the dates | have given, down to this | 


ume, new districts of country have been brought 


into market. It would require a very tedious cal- || 


culation to give the precise average time that the 
whole of our public lands proclaimed for sale have 
been in market. The knowledge, when obtained, 
would not be worth the trouble of getting it. The 
dates 1 have given, prove that the average as- 
sumed by the Senator is not an approximation 
towards accuracy. 


Mr. SUMNER. I will remark to the Senator, 


that my calculations were founded in the main |) 
upon the second table which he has before him, | 
which represents, in a tabular form, the sales du- || 


ring the period of thirty years. If that table errs, 
my calculation errs; but if that table stands, my 
calculation stands. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thesecond table stands, 
and yet the gentleman’s calculation cannot stand. 
The second table is a mere aggregate of results, 
and does not give the dates when the lands were 


brought into market. The gentleman skipped the | 


source of accurate information, took up a table 
which gave him no light, and jumped to a conclu- 
sion in the dark. He made a rule to suit his pur- 
pose, without looking at the tables before him, 


which give the quantity of land in each land dis- |! 
trict, and the times when, year after year, they | 
Presenting a claim | 


were brought into market. D 
againstthe United States for more than $46,000,000 


in behalf of the new States, (which, when pre- || 


sented, brought the Senators from these States 
around the gentleman with congratulations, and 
such a shaking of hands as I never witnessed be- 
fore,) he ought at least to have examined all the 


lables, before constructing rules for calculating the | 


amount. The twelve new States, excluding Cal- 


iornia, have only been in existence as States, | 


upon an average, twenty-five years and a frac- 
tion. I took the trouble to ascertain their ages 


irom Our statutes, beginning with Ohio, now for- | 
ty-nine years old, and coming down to Iowa, only | 
six years old, and found by the calculation their | 
average existence as States was twenty-five years | 


and a fraction over. 

_Mr.SUMNER, Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? All this I clearly 
when I presented the estimates I did. These were 
founded upon an assumed fact, confirmed by the 
lables, however, that the average period during 
which the United States held lands in its possession 
after they were surveyed and proclaimed, is twen- 
ty-five years. The average period, I say, is twenty- 
five years. And the estimate which I presented 
was of the value of the immunity from taxation 


attached to a certain quantity of land, whether 
how sold or unsold. 


8. In Michigan, in 1818. In | 


had in view | 


The Public Sid, Underwood. . 


_ as a 2 ; 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The average age of the 


new State governments is not alluded to in the 
| speech, and the Senator was very unfortunate in 


| not putting his average of twenty-five years on that 
basis. 


Mr. SUMNER. I beg your pardon; but I 
think you will find it is placed on a proper ba- 
sis. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I can read it if 
desired. The speech puts the average of twenty- 
| five years, upon the basis that some of the lands 
were in the market for fifty years, and that it would 
be about right to take half that time as the average 
for the whole. But it makes no difference in the 
estimate and calculation whether the twenty-five 
years assumed rests on the one basis or the other. 
The real and proper inquiry is, if the new States 
can rightfully tax our public lands after they have 
been proclaimed for ial and not sold, how many 
acres remained unsold after proclamation, subject 
to State taxation? The gentleman’s speech says, 
| that he will not make his calculations upon the 

whole number of acres within the limits of the 

twelve land States, but will make them only upon 

‘*the extent of territory actually proclaimed for 

sale from the beginning down to January, 1849, 

amounting to 289,961,954 acres.’’ In another 

place the speech says, these ‘* 289,961,954 acres, 

‘proclaimed for sale, bave been absolutely free 

‘from taxation during the space of twenty-five 

‘years, and yet during this whole period have, 
| * without the ordinary consideration therefor, en- 
| *joyed the protection of the State with the advant- 
‘ ages and increased value from highways, bridges, 
‘and school-houses, all of which are supported by 
* the adjoining proprietors under the laws of the 
‘State, without assistance of any kind from the 
‘ United States.”” Why, sir, the speech is fla- 
grantly inconsistent with itself. It contains an 
| admission that more than 100,000,000 acres of the 
289,961,954 brought into market had been sold; 
and yet it proceeds to calculate the amount of taxes 
_ which would have accrued during the whole time 
of the ascertained average of the existence of the 

State governments, to wit: ree ears upon 
| the whole 289,961,954 acres, without deducting a 
single acre for the quantity sold and all which was 
liable to State taxation, in the hands of citizens. 
Why, sir, if the gentleman had placed his rule of 
calculation, to wit: his twenty-five years, upon 
| the basis of the average age of the States, then the 
| facts exhibited upon the face of the speech would 
|| have refuted his estimates and argument. But 
| arbitrarily assuming that the whole 289,961,954 


} 


| five years, without deducting an acre for the sales 

made; and assuming that a cent an acre would be 
/a reasonable tax per annum, he proceeds with his 
calculation, and concludes that it would have been 
equitable for this Government to pay tribute to the 


er6 


$72,490,475 for the whole.twenty-five years! 

He also speaks of the ‘* increased value ’” of our 
lands resulting from highways, bridges, and school- 
houses. Does not the gentleman kuow that our 
lands never increase in price? We offer them at 
| public auction shortly after they are surveyed, 

when they are altogether unimproved except by 

squatters, and thereafter they remain in all coming 
| time at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre; and 
all the bridges, roads, and school-houses that men 
, can build would not add one cent to the price of 
the lands. The Government does not get a dollar 
more in consequence of these improvements. 

If the new States had a right to tax our public 
lands, let us inquire what would have been ** equi- 
table—for we are discussing equitable considera- 
tions entirely—it being admitted that there is no 
legal right. Now, it seems to me that the first 
principle of equitable taxation, is, only to take as 
much from the tax payer as is necessary to keep 
the government well supplied, and no more. If 
the government is organized by a sufficient num- 
ber of officers, and they are paid reasonably for 
their services, can any man ask more than that? 
Now, sir, what does it enst to support the govern- 
ment of these twelve land States per annum? I 
| have made a calculation based on liberal salartes, 
'| a large number of officers, and a fact stated by the 
| Governor of Wisconsin, with reference to the 
|| amount wanted for that State for the present year. 
| The Governor says, that forall purposes during the 





| acres had been liable to State taxation for tweuty- | 


States at the rate of $2,899,619 per annum, or 
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present year, $109,000 will be required to support 
the government of Wisconsin. That amount will 
be a large and ample allowance for the civil list of 
the new States, as will appear to the satisfaction of 
every mind that will examine the subject im detail. 
To induce such examination, I will present an 
outfit that I propose for the governmental purposes 
of a new State. For a governor, $3,000 salary; 
secretary of State and clerk, $2,000; four appellate 
judges, $8,000, fifteen circuit judges, $22,500; sev- 
enty-five county judges, $7,500, and fees on the 
business done to be paid by the parties; one hun- 
dred and twenty legislators and their clerks, ser- 
jeant-at-arms, door-keeper, &c., $30,000; attorney- 
general, $1,000; fifteen circuit attorneys, $6,000; 
seventy-five county attorneys, $7,500; auditor and 
clerks, $4,000; treasurer and clerks, 83,000. The 
new land States want no register of the land office, 
because they have no lands to grant. Thus, sir, 
the aggregate of these various items, embracing the 
entire civil list of a State government, just entering 
upon its career, upon a most liberal scale, amounts 
to $94,500 and no more. But, sir, ] am willing 
to allow the sum wanted by the Governor of Wis- 
consin for the present year, and throw in a $1,000 
more for contingencies, and thus concede that if 
we are to be taxed, each new State shall have out 
of the national Treasury $110,000 yearly. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him whether his estimate embraces anything 
more than a simple State tax. I should like to have 
him state whether it includes the county taxes, 
the taxes for roads, the taxes by which the trial 
by jury ts carried into operation, the taxes for 
schools, and the like. I understand him to refer 
merely to the civil list, which is the smallest por- 
tion of the tax upon the people of a State. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The outfit presented 
does not include county taxes for roads, schools, 
&c. I should think that the counties by their 
capitation tax ought to pay the county charges. 
And unless you intend to levy all the expenses of 


| the population of each county upon the property 


| go on. 


of the United States, I think we ought to have a 
uietus, when we pay as much as the Governor of 
NV isconsin asks, and a $1,000 besides. But let us 

The Senator will be perfectly satisfied be- 

fore I get through that I have been liberal in the 

extreme, and allowed for everything that a Shy- 
lock would demand. : 


Mr. BORLAND. 


Will the Senator allow me 


| to say, that in my own Mate, and I think in many 
| other States, the county tax is often greater than 


the State tax, in many particulars in the table. 
In my State the tax upon land is one fifth of one 
| per cent., and the minimum valuation of the land 
throughout the State is $3 per acre—the average 
valuation being $6 per acre. The county tax at the 
same time is one fourth of one per cent., and in 
several counties as much as one half of one per 
eent. Adding the two together, it makes the tax 
upon the land about two or three cents per acre; 
so that in making the estimate, it is necessary to 
add in the county tax. Taking my State as a 
basis of calculation, you would have to pay 
$150,000 more to make out the whole amount. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will come to the 
whole of it in due time—county as well as State 
tax—if I can be permitted to get along. When 
my mind has prepared its train of thought, I wish 
to take it up and proceed in the order | have laid 
out the work, and in no other way. I do not 
command the caves of ASolus. I cannot start a 
whirlwind like some minds, and blow in every 
direction at the same time. [I must continue to 
move forward in a systematic straight line, at my 
own slow pace. I will come to county taxation 
before Lam done. I am considering State taxa- 
tion for the present, and I beg Senators to remem- 
ber that the Governor of Wisconsin considers 
$109,000 sufficient for his State. But allowing 
$110,000 per annum for each of the twelve land 
States, it would annually require only $1,320,000 
instead of $2,897,619, which is the sum the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts thinks might equitably 
be demanded. Giving to each of the new States 
$110,000 for every year of its existence as a 
State, and the aggregate would be $33,990,000 
instead of $72,490,000, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts considers equitable. The differ- 
ence in favor of the new States is only the trifling 


| sum of $38,500,000. 
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Mr.SUMNER. TheSenator omits the county 
taxes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘he gentleman will fly 
off to county taxes, from my figures and facts. I 
apprehend I am touching him upon a tender point. 
I wish him to rest upon the picture I have pre- 
sented and contemplate it. Well, sir, the result 
is, that if we pay the entire civil list of the new 
States from their foundation, only $33,990,000 
would be required, while the gentleman would 
take $72,490,000 by his mode of calculation; and 
now, when the error he has committed, exceeding 
438,000,000, is demonstrated, he brings in county 
taxes to make up the difference. [ have now in 
my own way regularly arrived at the proper time 
and place to consider these county taxes, and the 
question of our liability to pay them. 

To what uses are county taxes applied? In 
my State we support the poor, and build court- 
houses, jails, a bridges by county taxation. 
There are but few other purposes to which our 
county revenues are applied. Our school-houses 
are built and our children educated by individual 
efforts, aided by the school fund of the State. 
Who owns and uses the jails, court-houses, 
bridges, and county roads? Not the United 
States. Indeed, some of the States have openly 
declared we should not have the use of their jails. 
These things are for the use and benefit of the 
people living in the county. Who are the fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and neighbors of the 
poor? Where do the people reside whose sym- 
yathies should induce them to provide for the poor? 
Ihey are usually found in the county where the 
poor reside. We live, sir, ina sympathetic time; 
our hearts burst with sympathetic emotions for 
Jilibustering Patriots; and yet those emotions can- 
not induce us to support the poor of our own 
sounties in the new States, without considering it 
equitable to tax the lan?s of the United States to 
raise money with which to supply their wants. 
What right, what equity can there be in making 


a difference between the poor of Kentucky and | 
Sir, | 


the poor of Iowa, in favor of the latter. 
such a system of inequality would destroy this 
Government. I have shown you, that for all 
State purposes the gentleman’s ealculation errs by 
tens of millions, and hence he brings forward 
county taxation for the maintenance of paupers, 
for school-houses, court-houses, jails, and bridges. 

When the bill was introduced the other day, 
proposing a grant of lamils for a plank-road in 
Michigan, a Senator near me said in his seat: 
‘* What in Heaven’s name will they want next?” 
We see all the wants of the new States in the Sen- 
ator’s speech. They not only want out of the 
public domain enough to support their State gov- 
ernments, but also enough to defray all county 
charges. In my opinion, things which are to be 
enjoyed exclusively by the people who live in the 
county—things in which this Government has no 
concern, and a very remote interest, if any atall— 
should be paid for by the people of the county 
alone, and furnish no foundation whatever upon 
which to ask favors from the Government of the 
United States. If the passage of the United States 
mail over a county bridge or road be sufficient 
eround on which to ask favors of this Govern- 
ment, then the counties of the old States, having 
more roads and bridges, and more mails, are, 
therefore, entitled to more favors than those of the 
new States. I am glad that the gentleman has 
introduced county taxation as the basis of an 
equity against the United States. There is the 
celebrated Miss Dix, for whom I have some sym- 
pathy. lama married man, sir; but when that 
lady—who is one of the benefactresses of her 
race—solicits our aid for charitable purposes; when, 
acting under the inspiration of Heaven, she calls 
our attention to the poor lunatic, smitten of God, 
deprived of his reason for inscrutable purposes, 
which we cannot fathom; when she asks for a 
small pittance of our boundless domain to provide 
for those children of misfortune so near her heart, 
{ wish it remembered, that county taxation to 
support paupers is an ingredient in the equitable 
claim of the new States now preferred against us. 
{ hape you will open your hearts, when Miss 
Dix’s bill comes up for consideration. 

Mr. DOWNS. We did so, last session. If the 
gentieman will allow me one moment, I wish to 
make a suggestion to him; that these benefits from 
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taxes imposed by counties in Kentucky, may be 
very materially different in the new States, where || 
there are public lands. It happens that some of 
the Juargest expenditures made in the States where 
there are public lands, do not accrue to the benefit 
of the inhabitants of that country altogether, but 
also to the United States, because she is one of the 
largest land proprietors, and whatever facilities of | 
intercourse improve the country, add greatly to || 
the value of her property. And I will mention a 
most remarkable instance of it in my own State, 
and there are papers upon your table to show, 
that more than 2,000,000 acres of land have been 
sold by the United States that were reclaimed by 
the State. So that these parish charges in the 
land States inure greatly to the benefit of the 
United States, but could notin Kentucky, because 
she has no public lands. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, Mr. President, 
whatever benefits the United States derives from 
county or State governments—and which can be 
shown by making out a fair account—I am will- 
ing to pay. I was for draining these public lands 
and making the work a part of our business as 
the proprietor. I saw, and some years ago stated 
to Congress what could be made out of them, but | 
Congress would not act. Indeed, sir, we are be- 
coming so inefficient that we do nothing in season. 
We have compensated my friend from Louisiana 
most amply for any past drainage, by giving to 
his State the whole of the swamp lands within her 
borders. We have given them the whole; and 
made one clean sweep! But, sir, the Senator’s 
statement does not alter the force of my argu- 
ments. If the benefits derived by the United 
States from these local, county improvements, are 
sufficient to constitute the basis of a valid and 
equitable claim to be paid by a grant of land to | 
the new States, may we not settle it by paying || 
money instead of land? And are not such improve- 
ments, if paid for by us in money, made, in sub- 
stance, by this Government? The gentlemen have 
found out at last how to make local county-im- 
yrovements a charge upon the national Treasury. 
Vhen Whigs rise on this floor and ask for ap- 
propriations to construct national improvements, 
to improve our great rivers, or to build railroads 
or canals for the benefit of the whole people of the 
United States, your strict construction, tight- 


| laced gentlemen, say, ‘‘ there is no power, it can- 


not be constitutionally done!”’ But when it is | 
necessary to furnish some pretext, some reason | 
for granting lands to the new States, my friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] throws in his idea 
of the benefits derived by this Government from 
local county improvements, to help sustain the 
tottering arguments of his coadjutor from Massa- 
chusetts. Sir, if this Government cannot make | 
improvements for itself, it cannot pay in land or 
money for local improvements in counties of thirty 
miles square—such as school-houses, jails, court- 
houses, bridges and little mill roads, made by the | 
a of the county. 

Mr. President, [ hope | have shown the utter | 
futility of all these pretences. But suppose the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] is 
right, and that he has convinced the Senate that 
the new States are our just creditors to an amount 
exceeding $72,000,000, then the next inquiry is, 
has any of it been paid? Have we any just coun- 
ter-claims to set off? Now, achanceller, one of 
those great men whose decisions you and I pro- 
fessionally read, sir, [Mr. Bapeer was in the 
chair,] would state the account on both sides. 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts has 
credited the amount of donations heretofore made 
the new States; but there are some other items 
which I think his conscience must allow, when I 
bring them before him as chancellor. He deducts 
only $25,000,000 as the value of the donations or 
grants we have made, leaving the balance against 
us more than $46,000,000. Now, I put it to him, 
when he saw the propriety of deducting the value 
of these grants, whether a little interest ought not 
to have been allowed upon that value? When we 
advanced a fund of $25,060,000, and when he saw 
the equity of allowing for that, was there not an 
equity in allowing interest upon it also? 

Mr. SUMNER. I am perfectly willing to an- | 
swer that question, if the Senator desires it. I | 
| certainly should have placed interest upon that |} 
| side if t had placed interest upon the other side. || 


new States, ‘* You have been governed 
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Senate. 


If, in estimating the value of the immunity fy, 
taxation, I had calculated interest upon it face 
have allowed interest on these donations. j _ 
not take interest into account upon either side , 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The suggestion sty. 
the mind of the Senator at once, that it woy! 
proper to allow interest, as I have claimed it, yp, 
the advance. But he says he did not calcula, 
interest upon the otherside. Why, sir, what van 
there to calculate interest upon on the other sida: 
The taxes were not all payable ina lump, in 
sum sufficient to pay the expenses of governmen: 
forever. They only became due from year », 
year, as they were needed. . 
Mr. SUMNER. I would ask the Senator ; 
any land owner, in estimating the value of his land 
fails to take imto account the interest UPON the 
original cost, as well as the interest upon the taxes 
paid annually? ' 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. We are dealing wiz) 
equities altogether, and not with legal rights. Th, 
gentleman admits the receipt of $25,000,000. Now 
suppose a case between individuals. 1 place jnty 
the hands of my friend the sum of $25,000,009 
which he has the use of. After he has had th 
use of it for a number of years, he comes to mn 
and says ‘* I have an equitable claim against yoy 
for taxes, which I could annually have demanded. 
but I released you from their payment by compac; 
I think, however, in equity, we should overhay! 
these old matters, and you ought now to accoyy: 
with and pay me what I unadvisedly surrey. 
dered.”” ‘Very well,” I reply, ‘I will pay the 
taxes; but you ought to allow me interest on the 
amount advanced you, and deduct, from the prin. 
cipal and interest added, the amount of your taxes 
as they annually accrued. Surely you cannot, iy 
conscience, insist on using my funds so long s 
time fornothing.’’ Could there be anything more 
reasonable and equitable than such a reply to sue) 
a demand? Giving us interest on the advances, 
and the account stands thus: 
United States, debtor for State tax- 
ee Pee er er Te ae be ey: 
Contra. Cr. By value of advance- 
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| Balance due, as claimed by Senator 


from Massachusetts............. 
Sut deduct twenty five years’ interest 
on the value sbveniea be Pew eery. 23 
And then there isa balance against 
US OF ONTY. 2. ccecccsccccccecsss $8,019,8 
The interest on the value advanced amounts an- 
nually to $1,547,295, and this divided by twelve, 
would give to each new State $128,941 per annum 
so that the interest is more than sufficient to pay 
the amount of taxes which could be reasona); 
exacted. It would give as the share of Wisconsin 
near $20,000 more than her Governor requires. 
ls there any other item of credit to be taken 
into consideration? Mr. President, I am almos' 


46,702,218 


38,682,365 





‘ashamed to progress further with this investiga- 


tion, but Senators will excuse me when they reflect 
that it has been seriously published all over the 
country that this Government equitably owes 
$46,000,000 to the land States. There is, there- 
fore, some little propriety, as I think, in present- 
ing a counter statement for the consideration of 
the people. Now, is there nothing more to be de- 
ducted than this advance of $25,000,000, and the 
interest upon it? I would ask the Senator what 


| has become of the thousands and millions that we 


have paid for governing the Territories before they 
became States? Upon an average, they had four- 
teen years government before they were formed 
into States; and if you carry the ages of all the 
territorial governments formed out of the country 
purchased from France back to the date of the 
treaty, and in like manner date the ages ot a! 
the territorial governments formed northwest 0! 
the Ohio back to the year of the Virginia deed of 


_ cession, (and which would be perfectly just in con- 
| sequence of the vast sums expended in prosecuting 


Indian wars and extinguishing their titles,) the, 
instead of an average of fourteen years goverl- 
ment, you will have more than double. Now, 's 
there no propriety in saying to the people of the 
ear after 
year as Territories, at our expense; we nave paid 
millions for wars and purchases of Indian titles, 
and when you claim the equitable right as States 
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w+ tax the national domain, even for county pur- 
eucht you to forget and overlook these 
so? 


poses, 5 


9 GEYER. If my friend will permit me, I 


will say that seven of these new States never had 
appropriated one dollar to them for legislative ex- 
penses, for building court-houses, or any other 
purpose—eXxcept, perhaps, a little for Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois. Seven of these States, down to 
ind including the State of Missouri, were obliged 
to pay their whole expenses, except the salaries 
¢ the Governor, the judges, and the secretaries. 
“Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not goneintoany 
aleulation to show precisely how much each of 
hem have got out of the Treasury. I have 
mad no examination from the time Louisiana 
was acquired down to the present, from the time 
Florida was acquired, and from the time Virginia 
ded the northwest territory, to ascertain how 
much has been drawn from the Treasury for all 
the territorial governments, and for all other pur- 
noses connected with these Territories, includ- 
ing Indian wars and treaties. It was not neces- 
sary for my purpose. The fact is, that we did 
sovern them—the fact is, that we did support their 
sovernments to a considerable extent, if not en- 
tirely. How much we paid for territorial gov- 
ernments, Indian wars, and treaties, |.do not 
know; but J will venture to say that if any gen- 
deman will go to the Treasury Department and 
iscertain, he will find that it will not only be suf- 
feient as a set-off to extinguish the $8,000,000 
remaining, after deducting the value of our ad- 
vancements and interest, but more than sufficient 
) balance the whole $72,090,000 claimed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 1am nearly done 
with this gentleman’s speech. On yesterday | 
undertook to show that there is nothing whatever 
upon which his principle of State taxation can 
rest. I have now shown, I trust, that if his prin- 
ciple be right, still upon any fair and equitable 
idjustment of accounts we owe nothing. 
| have so far proceeded upon the ground that if 
ihe principle was right, then the whole expenses 
if county and State vovernment were to come out 
of the public lands; that the back of that old gen- 
tleman whom we call Uncle Sam, was strong 
enough to bear the entire burden, and should bear 
So far l have claimed no credit for the taxes 
which the people of the new States ought to pay. 
| have thrown all that in for good measure, so that 
there could be no grumbling at my mode of settle- 
ment. But surely after we have consented to the 
formation of State governments, and borne all the 
burdens up to that time, thenceforth a portion of 
the burdens ought to fall upon the land and per- 
sonal property owned by the people of the new 
States. They should at least pay their own county 
levy. Now, when we estimate the amount of 
taxes which should be paid oy the citizens of the 
new States, it will greatly reduce the €33,000,000 or 
$34,000,000 which I have already shown to be the 
utmost limitof any reasonable State taxation upon 
the public lands. The extent of such reduction 


certainly exceeds a third and would probably come | 


up to two thirds of that sum, for more than a 
third of the land proclaimed for sale has been ac- 
tually sold; and in addition to the lands sold, the 
personal property of the citizens added to the im- 
provements on the lands, would greatly increase 
the sources of State revenue. Thus, instead of the 
gentleman erring in his figures about $38,000,000 
it 1s evident that his errors amount to more than 
$56,000,000 ! 

Ihave now done justice to the speech, and shall 


ieavethe Senate to say whether I have given ‘‘justice | 
I have taken no account of the | 


to the land States.”’ 
military lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas. I have not mentioned the lands granted 
oy the French and Spanish Governments before 
we acquired territories from them. All these lands 
being private property were subject to State taxa- 
tion. I have thrown them all in, not needing their 
aid, powerful as it would be, to demolish the struc- 
lure erected by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The Yankees are great inventors and great manu- 
facturers, but such a mental invention, such a 
mental manufacture as this, | never met with be- 
ore. I now take leave of it to pay my respects 
‘o the worthy chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
ic Lands, (Mr. Fexcn.} 1 took up his long speech 


with pen in hand to mark, as I read, the passages | 
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to which [ could not assent. On getting through, 
I found I had made so many black marks upon it, 
that it was more disfigured than the expunged res- 
olutions of undying celebrity. Indeed, sir, my 
‘* black lines’’ were so numerous, that I concluded 
my speech must be protracted a day or two longer, 
should I notice everything I did not approve. | 
therefore determined, this morning, to take up 
only a few things of the most exceptionable char- 
acter, and leave the rest without comment. His 
first idea which I shall notice, is, that these do- 
nations to construct roads for the new States make 
buta very ipconsiderable amount when compared 
with the outlay of the States in order to ¢ omplete 
the work. And,if | understood him aright in the 
delivery of his speech, he said his State had so 
mismanaged matters that they had been compelled 
to sell out one of these roads to a private company. 
He was then attempting to refute an idea I had 
advanced, that the States might make large 
profiis by taxing the travel and commerce upon 
these roads, built in part by national funds. Now, 
sir, here is a most pertinent confession; and I say, 
no less pertinent than true. It is a confession 
that State works, or national works if you please, 
cannot or will not be managed with the same 
economy and skill that private individuals, stimu- 
lated by those motives of self-interest which so 
foreibly operate upon all the faculties of man, dis- 
play m the 
business. 
This shows the 


conduct and management of their 
wisdom of that old system 
which we have unfortunately abandoned. ‘T'o se- 
cure the highest success, the Government should 
unite with this private enterprise, this private 
skill, this private assiduity in promoting privat 
interests. ‘The legislator who does not understand 
the principles of human conduct and action, the 
motives of self-interest by which we are all more 
or less impelled, and who does not use them to 
advance the public welfare, is not fit to fill the 
place he occupies. The time was when sensible 
legislators in this country, understanding these 
springs of human action, blended public with pri- 
vate interests, in order to secure the advantages of 
interested skill and management. Wherecan you 
find an engineer who will superintend a public 
work with the same diligence and economy that 
he uses in his own affairs? Where can you find 
a tenant who will take as good care of the prop- 
erty leased, as he would if it were his own? There 
may be such, and I hope there are, but my ob- 
servation through life has convinced me that most 
men will not attend to business for others like 
they do for themselves. I pant for an oppor- 
tunity to show to this Senate how, by investing 
money in the Louisville and Portland Canal, by 
mingling national and individual interests, you 
have been paid back all that you ever invested, 
and thousands besides; to show, by the operation 
of that system of coalition with private enterprise, 
you now own nearly the whole of that splendid 
work, and that the stockholders who own the 
remnant of stock are begging you to take it ata 
fair price, and thus relieve the commerce of the 
great valley from an onerous tax. 

But my friend says, that the lands granted are 
inconsiderable when compared with the advances 
required of the States to construct a railroad. I 
think he underrates the value of the grant. Let me 
give youthe figures. The bill grants the alternate 
sections for six miles on each side of the road, which 
is equivalent to al] the sections for six miles on one 
side of the road. The consequence is, that each 
mileof the road gets 3,840 acres of land. The whole 
grant is based upon the idea that by making it, 
you double the value of the land on both sides of 
the road for six miles. The value of the land is 
therefore increased to $2 50 per acre, making the 
total value of the grant amount to $9,600 for each 
mile of the road; unless you deduct the value of 
the sixteenth section already granted to the land 
States, and which will be greatly inproved in 
value by constructing the road. Our experience 
in railroad constructions is not very great in Ken- 
tucky. But I know that in regard to the contem- 
plated road from Bowling Green and Nashville, 
that an offer has been made by responsible con- 
tractors to grade the road, and put down the rails, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles, for $11,000 a 
mile. It is a champaign country, and the prop- 
osition excludes all locomotives, all depéts, and 
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many other things which the company will have 
to provide. The State of Michigan and the State 
of lowa are, I believe, as level as any part of Ken 
tucky. Now, the $9,600 per mile, although not 
enough to complete the road, is nevertheless a 
large part of the necessary expenditures.. In a 
hilly country where we have to cut through moun 
tains, level ridges, and fill up valleys, it will by no 
means accomplish the work. But $9,600 a mile is 
no mnconsiderable part of the price of making any 
railroads in this country. 

But the Senator from Michigan cannot bear the 
idea of one State holding lands within the limits 
of another State. Thatis also an objection to my 
amendment urged by the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Henrer.}] They seem to thi 
State should hold lands in another 


ik that if one 
, il would lead 
to collisions, broils, and everything that is dis 
agreeable. They speak ny pothetic ullvV. fro 
ory, Not experience; from spe ulation, not from 
fact. Now, it happens that I can give them a 
practical illustration upon this subject, that does 
away with all their theories and speculations. But 
before I do so, let me ask them why is it worse 
for the new States that Kentucky holds a strip of 
land in their borders than for the United States to 
hold it? Am I more unkind than the President of 
the United States? Is my State government 


n tne 


more unkind than the Government of the United 
States? Where are all your fraternal feelings, al! 
those ties of fraternity and love which should exist 
between us? Whereareall your sisterly affectio; 

regarding the States in this Union as sisters or, 
announcement that we can tolerate the 
United States holding lands within the new States 


bul cannot 


the very 


allow an old State to hold them, thus 


| making a distinctiondetween the national Govern 
S 


ment and our sister States, throw ing on them sus 
picion and distrust, indicates the existence of a 
wrong You 
alarms are not real, but affected, for you ought to 


know that the old States can, if they choose, pur 


feeling that is uncharitable and 


chase and hold the public lands now in any quantity 
they may be able to pay for. Moreover, if you 
were really afraid of any abuse, you could put the 
old States upon terms both as to price and time 
within which they should sell. These things have 
been done. You may find precedents for them 
Away with your suspicions, then, that the old 
States would, in case my amendment prevails, act 
In Sue h a manner as to offend or wyure the new 
States. 

But toa case in point There is a portion of 
land in Arkansas and Florida, whic 
to the deaf and dumb asylum in Kentucky. What 
injury to these States has ever grown out of that 
erant? 
least impropriety on the part of those who manage 
the fund. 
States cannot be trusted, is, I think, both ground 


h was granted 


No human being has ever suggested the 
*} } , le that the old 
The sugerestion now made that 1e@ old 


less and offensive 

But I have another and stronger ¢ 
you. ‘Tennessee and Kentucky once had a diffi- 
culty about their State boundaries. Kentucky 
claimed some fifteen or twenty miles into what is 
now the State of Tennessee, and the controversy 
lasted for years. ! had the happiness of being the 
instrument by which it was happily settled. We 
had appointed coramissioners to treat with com- 
missioners upon the part of Tennessee. The com 
missioners met, but could not agree. 1 was a 
member of the Kentacky Legislature at the time, 
and after the disagreement of the commissioners, 
I offered a resolution thatour commissioners should 
be instructed to let Tennessee have the political 
jurisdiction over the country, provided she would 
vield to us the vacant land. That resolution was 
adopted, and the controversy was accordingly 
settled. this Governmentassenting to the agreement 
between the two States. Kentucky thus obtained 
the vacant land in Tennessee, some fifteen or twenty 
miles wide, by some three hundred or four hun- 
dred miles long. Kentucky passed laws appro- 
vriating the lands. Her surveyors went into 
Tennessee and made their surveys, upon which 
Kentucky issued patents. Tennessee respected 
our rights, and no difficulty or trouble between the 
two States has ever taken place. We felt and 
acted in this transaction like brothers. The land 
has been nearly all sold, and no trouble has growr 
out of the arrangement. Here is fact against 
theory. Here is fidelity and fraternity between 
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States repelling all suggested suspicions. Have 
the States no honor, no virtue, no benevolence ? 

The next idea of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercu] that I shall notice is this: He says 
the school lands were granted to induce emigrants 
to settle the country. The gentleman’s astute in- 
tellect saw how his argument was perplexed by 
these grants for school purposes. He could only 
get out of the difficulty by making these grants a 
local affuir. By satisfying the Senate that they 
were made to stimulate the settlement and im- 
provement of the country, he would establish a 
rule which would work for the benefit of the new 
jand States to the exclusion of the old. But if he 
disconnected the grant from local considerations, 
and admitted it to be for the benevolent purpose 
of edueating the moral and intellectual faculties of 
the rising generation, he saw at once that the old 
States would have the same right as the new to 
claim a portion of the public lands for the educa- 
tion of their children. In this sad predicament, I 
can see the workings of his mind to devise a rule 
or principle by which grants for educational pur- 
poses to the new States were defensible, while 
grants to the old States for precisely the same pur> 
pose could not be defended or tolerated. My 
friend perceives that, by connecting the grants for 
schools with the local interests of settlement and 
improvement, the old States may be excluded, and 
my amendment defeated. He therefore plants 
himself upon that position. 

Now, sir, there is not a word to be found in the 
legislation of the Confederation, which as early as 
1785 reserved and dedicated the sixteenth section 
in every township to schools, indicating that such 
grants were made to induce the settlement and im- 
provement of the country. On the contrary, the 
Congress of the Confederation in the third article 
of the ordinance of 1787, for the government of 
the Northwest territory, declares that ‘religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
governmentand the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.’’? Here we have the high and holy 
and true motives which induced the Congress of 
the Confederation to makeliberal grants for schools. 
The gentleman’s argument discards the connec- 
tion between education and ** good government,”’ 
between education and the **happiness of man- 
kind;”’ it leaves out of view the great objects 
avowed by our glorious ancestors in founding 
schools—the increase of ‘*religion, morality, and 
knowledge’? among men—and attributes their con- 
duct to the low and mercenary motive of establish- 
ing schools for the purpose of hastening the sale 
and settlement of the wilderness. His speech 
makes our revolutionary fathers prize ‘filthy 
lucre’’ more than intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; and he does it in the face of their exalted 
proclamation in the ordinance, declaring good gov- 
ernment and human happiness to be their only 
motives. By the avowal of these, all other motives 
are excluded. Sir, our ancestors in providing for 
schools did not confine themselves, as the Senator 
does, to local considerations. Their large and 
liberal views embraced all ‘*mankind.”’ They 


looked at the great interests of the great whole of | 
this great nation, which they rescued from mon- | 


archy and established in liberty. They said that 
the rising generations must be educated, and there- 


fore they gave, as far as they thought proper, a | 


fund by which to accomplish that object. In con- 
sidering what they have said and dene, I find no 
reason for a distinction between the old and the 
new States. But even if the grant of the sixteenth 
section was entirely a local matter, how can the 
gentleman make grants for State Universities local? 
How does he reconcile the grant of 10,000 acres 
by the Confederation to the Moravian Brethren in 
Pennsylvania as far back as 1787, for the use of 
such Indians as they might convert to Christianity, 
with his idea of local interests? Here was a grant 
to promote the cause of religion and morality. 
But the Senator, apparently not entirely satisfied 
with his own argument upon the ground that 
school lands were only given to induce settlements, 
presents another consideration upon which he 
thinks it reasonable to refuse donations to the old 


States for purposes of education and internal im- | 


provements, He — that the old States are 
already provided with means and facilities and 
ability to make railroads, 
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and pay teachers, and therefore do not, like the 
new land States, need any aid for such purposes. 
According to this argument, the rights of the old 
States and the new to the public lands depend 
|upon no fixed legal or equitable principles, but 
upon the degree of wealth or ability in the several 
States. The rich and powerful should have no 
rt or lot; the poor and needy should have all. 
Now, I put it to the members of this Senate to say 
whether the administration of this great land fund 
shall depend upon a question of wealth or poverty. 
Does the right or the power to divide the lands 
among the States, as my amendment proposes, 
turn upon the relative wealth or poverty of the 
States? Not at all. 
| wants and necessities of the States are to govern, 
the argument is against the gentleman. ‘The old 
States that have been improved, that have large 
farms, that raise much produce for market, stand 
more in need of conveyances—of railroads to get 
to market, than the new States, where the farms 
are not open, and where the people cannot raise 
} more than enough for their own snbsistence. Sir, 
if the use of the thing be regarded, where there 
js travel, where there is commerce, a railroad is 
| wanted; but-where these is no’, a railroad will 
not pay expenses. It may be that Michigan was 
not sufficiently advanced in population and com- 
| merce when she built the railroad which she was 
compelled to sell, and that may be the main cause 
of her failure to manage it to advantage. When 
the gentleman attributes more wealth, more means 
_and commerce to the old States, he thereby proves 
| their greater need of railroads, and therefore, upon 
his own principles, the old States should have the 
preference. His policy is premature. He appro- 
| priates the public lands in behalf of the new States 
to construct railroads through the wilderness. 
How is it with regard to education? Why, sir, 


\ 
| 


But even if it did, if the | 


|] am constrained to make a confession which I | 


| should like toavoid. If he will look at the census 
| returns, he will find that there are more people in 


proportion to numbers who cannot read and write 


AL GLOBE. 


| cussion again. 
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for in the same bill, none 
we must distribute among all the cestui que try 
at the same time, or make no distribution at = 
[ think, upon a little reflection, that opinion il 
be abandoned as utterly untenable. _ 
Why, sir, as trustee, you can give an ady|t his 
portion of the trust fund,and withhold the infant's 
unti] he attains fall age and is capable of nanos’ 
ing it. You can give the citizen upon the spot his 
portion, and withhold that which belongs to the 
citizen outof the country. You can give to the 
man, compos mentis, of sound mind, his due and 
withhold the portion which may belong to idiots 
and lunatics. You ean do al} that upon the ordi- 
nary principles of equity in reference to an estate 
owned by private persona. Why are not these 
principles equaliy applicable with regard to admin. 
istering the trust fund belonging to the States? 
Now, sir, | have omitted California, because she 
will be provided for out of lands within her own 
limits in duetime. | have said that Texas hag 
already been provided for. She has had a more 
liberal grant of land than any other State can possi- 
bly receive. But I do not want to go into that dis- 
It is allover. It hasbeen settled. 
She has got the land. I made my speech against jt 


aS trustee, 


m- 


| at the time we were acting upon it. If the gentle. 
_ man thinks that Texas had a title to New Mexico, 


| her tn to share with the old States. 


let him offer to amend my amendment, and brins 
If the Senate 
concur with him, it is well; I shall not complain, 
Sir, I think it obvious that the gentleman’s objec. 
tion toa partial distribution is a mere make-weight, 


| thrown in to prevent any distribution at all. 


| the rule of the federal population. 


iin some of the old States, than there are in the |) 


| new. On this point the gentleman’s argument is 
| his best refutation, when the facts are ascertained. 
| He argues from the necessities of the new States 
| contrasted with the old. What are the facts? 
| Look at the census returns, and you will find 
more information and intelligence in proportion to 
| numbers in the new States than in the old, if the 
| capacity of the masses to read and write is made 
| the basis on which to decide. 

| Now, sir, if Eugene Sue’s doctrine be correct, 
| that « nobody is entitled to superfluities as long as 
anybody stands in need of necessaries,”’ (and my 
| friend’s speech in some of its aspects seems to 


coincide with it,) then the new States are the vio- | 
| lators of this doctrine of social equality; for they || 


| are trying to get ‘* superfluities”’ out of the public 
| Treasury, when, by contrast, the old States are 
suffering for ‘* necessaries’’—for schools and rail- 
rosds. 


portion to the population, have more intelligence 
| than some of the old States. They are the fields 
of action and of enterprise. 
men go to the new States to better their fortunes. 
They are the active, the enterprising, the indus- 


country, who have but little money or property, 


emigration. 
new States. They constitute the enterprise of the 
country, and are better informed and much more 





than thousands they leave behind. 
be to provide for the destitute, those who are una- 
ble to move or too slothful to exert themselves 
ought not to be overlooked. Their poor children 
are not responsible for the indolence and degrada- 
tion of such parents. By aiding the old States to 
educate the offspring, we shall imitate the exam- 


official documents. 

I shall now notice the objection he makes to my 
amendment, because I have omitted to provide in 
my distribution for California and Texas. He 





build school-houses, || seems to be of opinion that unless all are provided 


S and follow the precepts of our noble ancestors. | 
My friend’s speech in this particular has been || 
made without looking to the facts exhibited by | 


| 


Mr. President, there is a reason—a palpable and | 
a striking reason—why these new States, in pro- || 


Our intelligent young | 


trious, the intelligent, and the working men of the | 


but expect to double and treble their fortunes by | 
These are the people that go to the 


If there is anything in the argument, the cep- 
tleman might justly say, you can do nothing until 
Utah comes in, until New Mexico comes in, unti} 
Oregon comes in—you must wait until all the 
Territories are States, before any division can be 
made. 

Well, sir, let us consider another idea of the 
Senator. He says that my amendment adopts 
That is true; 
and with what rule does he propose to substitute 
mine? He takes the areas of the several States, 
and insists if a division of the lands must be made, 
it should be done in proportion to the number of 
square miles or townships ina State. This rule 
works admirably well for Wisconsin, Michigan, 


_ and other large sparsely-populated new States, but 
| it works very ae for the little States of Dela- 
8 


_ware and Rhode 


land. 


The gentleman is op- 


| posed to any division; but if it must be made, then 
| square miles and not people are to furnish the 
rule of distribution. Such he insists should be the 


rule, because in granting the sixteenth section for 
school purposes, the donatton was in proportion 
to the number of townships. We can readily 
imagine, Mr. President, that the Confederation in 
setting apart a portion of the public lands for the 
use of schools situated in an unexplored wilder- 
ness, desired to secure something of value to the 
people they designed to benefit. If the township 
was fertile, it would be densely populated, and the 
reserved sixteenth section would bear a value pro- 
portionate to the population. If the township was 


| sterile it would be thinly populated, and the value 


of the reserved section would also be in proportion 
to the population. Thus, if we regard the basis 
upon which we can well imagine these grants 
were originally made, we can see very clearly that 
the value of the thing granted was in proportion 
to the number of persons to be benefited. But 
the gentleman, overlooking the reason of the rule, 
thinks it was founded on square miles, and hence 


|| he claims, in any future division of the public do- 
able to provide for themselves and their families || 


If the object | 


main, a share for his State proportionate to her 
area. Such a rule can never be allowed, until it is 


| proved that dirty acres are our constituents instead 


of men. 

I understand my friend to say that there was no 
evidence that population had-ever been made the 
rule of distributing favors among the States. 
Why, sir, he is mistaken. In the act of 1541, 
distributing the proceeds of the public lands, fed- 
eral population was made the rule;and, with a view 


to a prospective population and faster incresse of 


the new States, they were allowed by that act ten 


er cent. on the net proceeds of all future sales of 


ands within their respective boundaries. In a 


recent communication from the Commissioner of 


the General Land Office, I am informed that the 
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fve, three, and two per cent. funds to which the 
-weive new land States are entitled under various 
stg of Congress, amounted to $4,227,058 on the 
41st day of December, 1850, all of which has been 
ee over to them except $138,732. From the 
‘,me source, I learn that the ten per cent. allowed 


bw the act of 1841 amounted, on the 31st of De- | 


somber, 1850, to $225,097. bs aa cd 

My friend also says—and this is his last argu- 
ment I shall notice—that in proceeding upon the 
dea of distributing according to population, I de- 
nart from the original grants made by Virginia. 
That grant contemplated the disposition of the 
iands for the benefit of the States according to their 
contributions in support of the Government, under 
the rules prescribed by the Articles of Confedera- 
ti Then he says that you cannot ascertain 
now what that is; you cannot ascertain, under 
the tariff, how much each State contributes; and 

juse there is an utter impossibility to ascertain 
this, he will not execute the trust created by the 
deed of cession. I admit, sir, that there is no 
possibility of ascertaining the precise sum which 
aach individual or which each State pays to sup- 
port the General Government under our present 
systemof taxation. But conceding all that, I do 
‘ot think it follows that we ought not to execute 
ihe trust, because our knowledge is imperfect. 
The Constitution says, in reference to taxation, 

it it shall be imposed according to the rule con- 
tained in my amendment. The rule of taxation is 
the federal population. Although we cannot tell 
with absolute mathematical certainty the amounts 
contributed to the Federal Treasury by the people 
ofeach State, may we not, with moral certainty, 
pproximate the truth? Is it not just and reason- 
avle to act upon the idea that the people of the dif- 


ferent States consume dutiable goods very nearly | 


in proportion to their federal numbers? You can- 
not come at this exactly; but, as our revenues 
depend upon consumption, that is a rational calcu- 
lation. I do not understand the deed of cession 
as prescribing a rule of distribution among the 
States which was never to be altered. On the con- 
trary, itis manifest from the deed itself, that the 
distribution was to be made according to the 
amount of taxes paid by the States to support the 
General Government. Now, as by our present 
Constitution the rule of taxation and federal num- 
bers is identical, that, by the change of Govern- 


ment, has become the proper rule for distributing | 


the lands in execution of the trust. 


I have thus noticed the prominent points in my 
friend’s argument. I have left the minor points 
untouched, foreseeing that, if I commented upon 
the whole of them, there would be no end to my 
speech, which has already been greatly protracted 
beyond my intention. One ortwo general remarks, 
and I am done. 

The people of all the States, in reference to the 
acquisition of new territories by purchase and by 
war, have contributed their proportion of blood 
andmoney. I can say, in behalf of the people of 
my revered State, that there is no battle-field, 
North or South, in any war upon which they 
have not poured out their blood. To them it will 
bea matter of deep regret, if nothing worse, to see 
our national acquisitions, vast as they are, valua- 
ble as they are, parceled out by the action of this 
Government for the benefit of the new States, to 
the entire exclusion of the old States. Itdoes not 
become the nation or Congress to administer this 


great fund upon partial principles, and thus dis- | 


satisfy any portion of the people of this country. 
You ought to administer it, if possible, so as to 
give joy and gladness to the whole. The way to 


do it is plain; the way to do it is to follow past | 


example; the way to do it is to adopt my amend- 
ment; and when new States are hereafter admitted 
into the Union, extend the same liberality to them 
which has been shown to the new States already 
members of this glorious Union. 
_One remark to the Representatives of the new 
States: Gentlemen, you represent States that are 
how new; but your States, in the progress of time, 
whose wheels never stop, will become old. You 
Will soon appropriate all the lands within your 
rders. Your policy prefers the bird in hand to 
«dozen in the bush. You are taking the present 
cent in preference to the future dollar. You are 


penny wise and pound foolish. You act for the 
moment. 
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dreds of millions of acres yet untouched, and adopt 
a system of policy which would give you your 
share of the whole; if you will do justice to all, 
and harmonise all, and preserve those kind feelings 
which ought to be cherished among all the States, 
you will in the end gain much more than vou can 
by now excluding the old States from aii participa- 
tion in the public lands. ; 


I have deemed it my duty, in consequepce of my | 


position upon the Public Land Committee, to bring 
the subject fully before the Senate; and I have done 
it by my amendment. I wished, also, to bring 
the subject to the attention of the whole country. 
There has been a vast accession of territory since 
we have made any alteration inthe land system. 
If the old States are to derive no benefit from the 
public lands, we had better say to California at 
once, take all the gold mines and public lands 
within your limits, appropriate them to your ex- 
clusive use, and save us from all further expense 
and legislation in regard to them. 

I have now vindicated my amendment against 
its assailants. I have only to thank the Senators 
remaining [laughter] for their kind attention. 


GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. S. GEYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue Senate, February 24, 1852. 
The Senate baving under consideration “ A bill granting 
the right or way and making a grant of land to the State ot 


Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 
State”?— 


Mr. GEYER said: 

Mr. Presipent: Until very recently, I did not 
suppose that I could be induced to engage in 
this debate, believing that the bill was thorough- 
ly understood by every Senator, and might be 
safely left to the vindication of its own claims to 
the favor of the Senate and the country. But 
honorable Senators, who have thought proper to 
debate antagonistic propositions, and to oppose 
the bill before the Senate, seem to me to have 
greatly misapprehended its provisions. They as- 
sume that this, and other bills on the Calendar of a 
like character, propose to make donations of large 
quantities of the public lands for local purposes, 
without any consideration or equivalent, and then 
indulge in language of reproach towards the new 
States, not justified, | think, by anything in their 
past history or present position. ‘They impute to 
them a disposition to encroach upon the just rights 
of the elder members of the Confederacy; and one 
honorable Senator charges in direct terms that they 
have formed a combination with the representatives 
of other interests, in order tocarry on asystem of 
spoliation on the public lands. 

J feel constrained, therefore, averse as I am to 
controversy, to ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while I endeavor to vindicate the new States by 
an appeal to facts, and the bill, by a plain exposi- 
tion of its provisions. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Unperwoop] was so very sure of the 
existence of an aggressive spirit on the part of the 
new States, that he assumed it as an established 
fact, and proceeded to account for it by saying, in 
substance, that the new States have been spoiled 
by indulgence; that they have been so long petted, 
and have had so many favors showered upon them, 
that they have grown as willful and perverse ‘‘ as 
spoiled children,’’ and will be content with nothing 
less than all that remains of the public lands. Of 





the specifications of these favors I shall speak | 


hereafter. At present, all I mean to say is, that 


, when both sides of the account shall be fairly 


If you will look at the millions and hun- | 


tsated, it will perplex that honorable Senator, with 
all his skill in arithmetic, to strike a balance against 
the new States; unless he shall find it in the swamp 
lands which he saysare “‘ valueless’’ now, but are 
to become *‘ immensely valuable’? when reclaimed 
by the States—a sort of fancy stock of no partict- 
lar value, I take it, in the estimation of any other 
person. : 

The honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] is not less certain of the evil propensities im- 
puted to the new States; but I infer from his re- 
marks that he does not regard them as entirely 


destitute of every virtue; for he appeals to their | 
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gratitude and magnanimity, not to forbear spolia- 
tuons, but to let in the old States, Georgia included, 
to a share of the spoils. But he despairs of success 
in this appeal, because, as he says, these new 
States are encouraged and sustained by the repre- 
sentatives of the tariff interest, who desire to 
squander the public lands in order to create a ne- 
cessity for angmenting the duties on imports. 

Vr. President, that I may not do the honorable 
Senator injustice, I will ask the reading of a para- 
graph of his published speech. The Secretary will 
be good enough to read the first paragraph of the 
part I send: 


‘fl am perfectly satisfied that this bill will pass. I have 
been here long enough pertectly tocomprehend it | know 


that the public lands are going to take just exactly the course 
they always have; and with all the statements of our rielts 


and interests in other and different sections of the country, 
we cannot prevent it. There is a most extraordinary eco 

bination of interests which will always control this ques 
tion. And what are they The representatives from the 


new States think they are justly entitied to the new lands 
and they act upon that impression. They will combine to 
dispose of these lands, and to bestow them upon the ij 


, 


vidual States. And there is another class who are unwil 
ling to see your revenues increased, and vour treasury 
filed from any other souree than direct taxation Ihe 


triends of a particular interest in this country will desire to 
diminish as much as possible the amount of money derived 


from the publie lands, and placed in your treasury, in order 
to justify them in increasing the indirect taxation upon the 
people throughout the United States. These two interests 
will combine to do this very thing And what becomes of 
the oublic lands They go to the new States, and they are 
sold by the new States, and their prosperity is advanced. 
‘There are railroads all through that country. There are no 
people tn the landwho are going on to prosper more than 
the I do not regretit; but what I say is thi Amidst 
their prosperity, While thus going on so finely, let them 
remember that it is out of the proceeds of the pu * lands, 
and that these public lands belong to every State in U 





Union. If we act libera 
wards Us. 


ly towards you, act liberally t 
If you are determined thus to dispose of t 
public lands, do it; but do nut forget the principles of equity 
and justice.”’ 

Mr. President, that is a paragraph full of sug- 
gestions I trust, however, that when the honor- 
able Senator shall discover that these bills do not 
propose to diminish the receipts into the Treasury 
a solitary dollar, he will withdraw the charge 
against the representatives of the tariff interests; 
because it implies that they are going forward with 
inconsiderate recklessness in the hope of accom- 
pli hing the design imputed to them. and which 
they will find cannot be accomplished by this bill. 
If | could imagine that honorable Senators could 
be operated upon by any such motive as that im- 
puted to them by the honorable Senator, I should 
tremble for the fate of this bill; 1 should expect 
them, to a man, to stand up in support of the an- 
tagonistic propositions which have been presented, 
or rather suggested. Far better would it be for 
them, if they desire to reduce the receipts of the 


Treasury, to support the system propo ed by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, which contenm- 
plates a partition of the public lands among the 


States, so that hereafter there shall not be received 
into the Treasury a dollar from that source: or the 
proposition of the Senator from Georgia, now for 
the first time favored by him, to makea distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, and thus to 
reduce the receipts into the Treasury and furnish 
an apology for an augmentation of duties; or even 
with the modification last suggested by him, the 
proposition of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Hunter,] which is, to reduce the price of the pub- 
lic lands, and eventually cede what remains to the 
States—whether to the States in which they lie, or 
all the States, I. did not understand. Certain it Is, 
however, that if there is any Senator here who is 
disposed to vote for a proposition because it will 
reduce the revenue, it will be better 
to adopt the plan of either one of the Senators I 
have named. 

But I pass on to another m stake committed by 
the honorable Senator from Georgia. After a 
very just and eloquent compliment to the State of 
North Carolina, for her energy and enterprise in 
constructing railroads by her own means, the hon- 
orable Senator says: 


for his purpose 
I I 


* When you throw yourselves upon the waters of tho 
great Mississippi, in that great and flourishing country you 
find railroads in every direction ’”’—[Surely the honorable 
Senator has never been in that country] —* without a dol- 
lar having been taken out of the pockets of the citizens; 
but all out of the Treasury, all out of the public lands.” 


Now, Mr. President, I appeal to Senators who 
represent the States bordering on ‘‘ the great Mis- 
sissippi”’? to communicate to the honorable Sena- 
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tor what they know in relation to the railroads— 
few and short as they are—in ‘that great and 
flourishing country. I affirm, without danger of 
contradiction, that there is not a foot of railroad 
made by the assistance of the United States in any 
form within any State touching the Mississippi. 

{ should not have taken notice of the statement 
of the honorable Senator to which I have just ad- 
verted, but that it has gone forth to the country 
with the sanction of his name, and will have a 
tendency to confirm in the minds of those who are 
’ rainst the States, their 
sion that they are what are called ‘landstealers;”’ 
that, after having drawn from the public Treasury 
a lar ge amount of money to build hundreds of miles 
of railroads traversing tle 
yet demanding more. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia, in sup- 
port of his appeal to the new States to allow the 
st ate of Georgia to come in for a share of the 
spoils, says, ‘* they owe their birth and independ- 
ence to the old States.’’ Sir, I thought that our 
eens had been achieved by the men of the 

Revolution, and not by the ¢ ‘olonies; and I know 
that of these men—the few who 
the heroes of the Revolution—there are as many 
in proportion to the population within the borders 
of the land States as there are within the borders 
of the Atlantic States. We om to have inher- 
ited our independence from our revolutionary 
fathers; and there is as much ‘of their noble blood 
running in our veins, as in the 
number of the i 
Union. 

The honorable Senator says, that by the inde- 
pendence acquired through the old States, the new 
States are enabled “*to control and manage the 
land to-day.’’ Sir, the new States have not the 
control and management of the land anywhere. 
In the old States, the unappropriated lands are 
managed and controlled by those States them- 
selves; in the new States and Territories, they 
are under the absolute control and management of 
the United States. 

And while | am upon this subject permit me to 
say, that in this the new States are not 
upon an equal footing with the original States. 
The te rritory within the old States was a quired 
by the common blood and treasure of the Ameri- 
can people, and in the new States by common 
treasure of the same people. There is nothing, 
therefore, in the mode of acquisition to authorize 
the distinction which exists between the old and 
the new States. Ido not mean to say that the 
old States oucht to have made partition of all the 
territory at the close of the But it 
was territory acquired by conquest—wre: sted from 
the hands the British Crown. Although some 
of theState S$ keds harters,they would nothave been 
werth the parchment on w hich they were written 


prejudiced ay new persua- 


new States, they are 


veins of an equal 
veople of any other States of this 


re Spe ct 


, : . 
Revolution. 


but for the conquest of the territory by the men of 


the Revolution. 
Carolina, South ¢ 


Some of the old States—North 
‘arolina, and Georgia among the 
number—were regal provinces, and the unappro- 
priated lands within their limits were undoubtedly 
the property of the Crown prior to the 
tion. 


Revolu- 
] believe, ne vertheless, that it was just and 
proper that the confederated States should hold the 
conquered territor y within their respective limits 
as the property of the individual States. In my 
opinion it resulted asa matter of public law. [t 
may be right that the territory ceded by the States 
for the benefit of the United States, and that ac- 
quired from foreign nations, should be owned, con- 
trolled, and disposed of by the United States: and, 


consequently, that the new States formed out of 


such territory should be required to surrender all 
claim to the unappropriated lands. All I mean to 
say now is, that the new States have not thecontrol 
or management of the land; and in thut respect, 
as in others, they have not the same soverei; gnty 
and independence accorded to the old States. 

Mr. President, it is well known that during the 
pendency of the revolutionary war, when the Con- 
federation was about to be formed, Maryland re- 
fused to accede to it, claiming—not that any terri- 
tory within the reasonable_limits of the States 
should become the common property of all the 
States, but—that the waste lands in the indefinite 
boundaries claimed by some of them should be- 


come the common property of the confederated 
States, 


now survive of 
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On the 10th of October, 1780, 
the Confederation passed a resolution inviting a 
cession of these lands by the States. It is: 

‘* That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or re 
linquished to the United States by any particular State, 
pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day 
ot September last, shall be disposed of for the common ben- 
efit of the United States, and be settled and formed into 
distinct republican States, which shall become members of 
the Federa! Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independenee, as the other States.”’ 

After some provisions relating to the size of the 
States to be formed and the expenses incurred in 
subduing the ceded territory, the resolution pro- 
vides: 

** "That the said lands shall be granted and settled at such 
timesand under such regulations as shall hereafter be agreed 
on by the United States in Congress assembled, or any nine 
or more of them.” 

1 vead this resolution for the purpose of bringing 
the minds of Senators to the original object of the 
cession, and the disposition that wus designed to 
ive mi ide of the Jand, and which oucht to be made 
of it, in the opinion of that Congress. 

Under that resolution, were made by 
New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connectic z 
and South Carolina, before the adoption of the 
Constitution. Of these cessions, the deed from 
Virginia is the only one that contains the clause 
so much relied on by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, and which he supposes creates a dis- 
tinction and imposes an obligation upon the United 
States to make a different disposition of the lands 
within the Northwest Territory from the lands ac- 
quired from other States, or which have been ceded 
by the treaties with France, Spain, and Mexico. 
That deed cedes the land ** to be considered asa 


ceSsions 


‘eommon fund for the use and benefit of such of 


‘ shall be- 


Federal 
Virginia included, 


the United States as have become or 
‘come members of the Confederation or 
* Alliance of the said States, 


‘according to their usual respective proportions of 


the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
‘ faithfully and bona fide disposed of for no other 
* purpose W hatever. 

It was supposed by ihe honorable Senator from 
Kentucky that this clause covers the lands in the 
Northwest territory, now embracing five States, 
and directs the only use to which they can be ap- 
nlied. His position is, that it was a trust for the 
Sonat of the individual States as units, and not 
the United States as a unit. He referred, in sup- 
port. of his interpretation, to an ordinance passed 
in 1785, in which it was proposed to make a dis- 
position corresponding, as he says, with this clause 
of the deed of cession of Virginia. But he forgot 
to say that in 1788, by another ordinance of Con- 
gress, that clause was repealed as impracticable. 


We have, then, the opinion of the Congress of 


the Confederation, that it was impracticable to 
conform to the terms of the Virginia cession, as 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky supposes 
they must now be carried out. 


the Congress of 


In the Convention which assembled for the pur- | 


pose of forming the Constitution, Mr. Madison, 
on the 18th of August, 1787, made a proposition 
to add to the powers of Congress the following 

“To dispose of the unappropriated Jands of the United 
States; to institute temporary governments for the new States 
arising therein.”’ 

This, I take it, was the origin of the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution, as it 
was adopted; and to my mind, the second clause 
covers the whole subject of the power of Con- 
gress over the public lands. We have nothing 
now to do with the deeds of cession. on clause 
was assented to by all the States, Virginia in- 
cluded, and it became the law, the supreme law, 
on the subject of the public lands. 
that— 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rnies and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to pre- 
judice any claim of the United States, or of any particular 
State.”’ 

What territory then belonged to the United 
States other than the Northwest territory, which 
is now supposed to be covered alone by the deed 
of cession? If it had been designed to refer only 
to future acquisitions, and to exclude territory 
which was then owned by the United States, a 


t provides | 
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United States; ond conforms to the resolutio 
1780, in respect to the disposition of t}¢ meee 
reposing in Congress the power to make sol, 
disposition a s they might deem e xpedient 

Stress haa sometimes been laid upon 
part of the clause in question, as limiting 
er of Congress over the territory previou 
to the mode of disposition contemplated 
deeds of cession—an inte rpretation, y in } 
ment, forbidden, by the plain import 
language employed. It saves the elain 
States and the United States, respectively, 
stood at the time of the adoption of the < " 
tion, but it does not limit, or ees | bo Genie 
any way the power granted to Congr tn 
pose of the territor y orother property of t ell 
States,’’ however acquired. Atthat tene : 
North Carolina nor Georgia had ceded 
of the unappropriated lands. Both claimed to +) 
Mississippi, and both claims were disputed. ( 
gia had no evidence of title, but a conmissio 
the Govervor of the Province. Virei ve rand 
necticut had made reservations of lands jy 
deeds of cession. New York ceded only hey 
of property, reserving her jurisdictio, Tt ie ohisane 
of the clause in question appears to hi ive | 
save the rights and claims of the re spective | 
as they then were, without prejudice to ei 
not to limit or restrain the power of 
property belonging to them respectively. 

It is supposed by one honorable Sen 
haps more, that the obligation to dispose o| 
ceded lands, according to the terms of the deed 
of cession, is recognized and continued by 1 
first clause of the sixth section of the Const; 
tion, which declares that ‘* all debts 


hé 


Vy ce 


ié 


er 
ier, 


‘and engagements entered into before the adoptiny 
‘of the Constitution shall be as valid 

‘United States under the Constitution, as under t! 
‘Confederation.”? But that interpretation wor 
supersede, by implication, an express power 
terms unlimited) over the whole su! ject, ratified 
all the States, including the parties to the 


If the authority of Congress over the ceded |2 

is limited and controlled by the deeds of cess 
there was at the time of the adoption of the ¢ 
stitution no territory subject to the power de! 
gated by that instrument, and no satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for the grant. 

The clause in question cannot, | think, be : 
garded as the limitation of the general 
granted by the second clause, third section, four! 
article. If it had been intended by the convent 
to limit the power of disposition to the modec 


| templated by the deeds of cession, doubtless 


intention would have been expressed in apt words 
in the clause conferring the power. It is nv 


| presumed that it was designed to continue in fi 


a provision found to be inconvenient and : 
doned under the Confederation, and Ww hich W 
be wholly impracticable under the Constitution. 
The cessions of North Carolina and Georsi 
were made after the adoption of the Constitutio: 
That of North Carolina contains substantially, anc 
almost in the same words, the condition in 
tion to the disposition of the ceded territory 
tained in the cession by Virginia. The de 
Georgia differs from those of Virginia and No 
Carolina, making the condition substantially 
same as that contained in the cessions of othe 
States under the Confederation, and conforming | 
the resolution of 1780, in respect to the dispositior 





' of the lands. 


Now, I presume, it will be conceded that 
engagements entered into since the adoptio! 
the Constitution, have the same ob/igatory tore’ 
as those made before. If such ‘‘ engagements 
control or limit the power of Congress, as s 
posed in the one case, they do also in the ot! 
and I ask, will honorable abstons contend th 


| by the cession of North Carolina, the Unite 


very different phraseology would have been adopt- | 


| 


(ed. The clause of the Constitution, in terms, 
| includes all of the territory then belonging to the 


States hold the land ceded in trust for the bene! 
of the individual States? If they will not, they re 
fute their own argument. If they do, I 1 
why it was that all the land ceded by North ( var 
olina, that remained undisposed of, was ceded 
the State of Tennessee, on one side of a certs 
line in 1806, and on the other side in 1846? 
that land was held for the common benefit of 


th 


the States, as units, under the Constitution, : e 


only proper disposition that could be made o! 
was by partition among the States. The gran‘ 


} 





Mm 


far 
be 
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.. Tennessee, then, must be regarded as a prac- 
exposition of the powers of Congress over the 
inds, held under the.cessions by the 
Jiatee—the very opposite of the position taken by 
cenat nere. 
The cession made by Georgia differs from those 
le by other States In a very Important partic- 
- not unworthy of notice. ‘hat State, having 
oubtful claim to the lands between her 


a t boundary and the Mississippi river, made 
“le to the United States at a higher price per 
a was paid for the lands acquired by the 
ina treaty. She did not, as did other 
S _ surrender her claims for the common bene- 

the States. She demanded that the United 
Stat sould pay into her treasury, out of the 

+ proceeds of the land, $1,250, 000, and should 

eineush the Indian title within the limits re- 
to herself. What that operation cost in 

-| have not had the time to ascertain; but 

»w, that the removal of the Indians from 

ver terruory introduced a system of policy which 


eel arried to suc h an extent as to produee 
jury to the States west of the Mississip- 

Che location of the Indians upon our western 

tier is destined, | fear, to ziveus more trouble, 
ally -oliability than any of our internal affairs. 
ime not Georgia; her prudence and sagacity 

ine the bargain ought perhaps to be com- 
nended. But she can claim nothing on the ground 
f liberality, seeing that she did not give, but sold 
er lands, and that, as I have said, at a higher 


ice than was paid for the territory acquired un- 
fer the Lousiana treaty. 
Returning to the question of the authority of 


Congress over the public lands, | submit that itis 
me same in respect to the acquisitions by cession 
if the States, as itis in reference to those under 
treaties with foreign nations; that the disposi- 
lands in either of the several modes sug- 
gested is not a question of power, as the honor- 
able Senator from: Mic higan [Mr. Feicn] seems to 
suppose, buta oo of expediency y. It seems 
that even under the Confederation, the attempt to 

y out the terms of the cession was abandoned 
isimpracticable; and the Constitution, [ think, can- 


e) erpreted to restore and perpetuate a Ssys- 
which could not be reduced to practice under 
ie Confederation. Ever since the adoption of the 
stit i, it has received in practice the inter- 


pretation | contend for. The policy adopted and 
formly pursued has always been the same in 
espect to the lands acquired before and after the 
Constitution; no distinetion whatever was made. ' 
{ system of survey and sale was adopted and 
ed. Appropriations of lands were made 

‘or the support of schools and seminaries of 
earning; to aid in the ome and support 
f evolent institutions; and, if occasion re- 
juired , lo promote internal oubuhpannen when, 
i the opinion of Congress, such ap propriations 
would tend to promote the sale and settlement of 
e public lands, or the general interest of the 
uuntry. 
Much has been said, during this debate, of the 

t liberality of the Government of the United 
towards the Territories and new States; of 
ecareand kindness of Congress in providing 
ind sustaining territorial governments; and of the 
‘vors bestowed upon them upon their admission 
tothe Union. 1 propose now to inquire into the 
lature and value of those blessings; and when the 
lacts shall be plainly stated, the new States will 
e found to be under no particular obligation on 
tccount of them. 


states 


The first territorial rovernment was instituted by 
the « het nae: July 13th, 1787, which was made 
by the Confederation with reference to the coun- 
try that was ** to be settled and formed into States 


vith equal sovereignty and independence as other 


States of the Union. It contains what is called 
\ compact, irrevocable, ‘‘ between the original 
Ss 
Stat 


states and the people and States in the said terri- 
tory.’’ 1 will not comment upon this proceeding 
of the Congress of the Confederation, by which 
they, on behalf of the original States as one par- 
make an irrevocable compact with a people 

are not parties sand have not a word to say in 
. d with States not in existence, but proceed to 
the ‘erties of the compact, of which give the 
sul ttance. 


The first is that the Territory and States were | 


who 
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**to remain forever a part of the Confederation.’ 
There is no secession there, Mr. President. What- 
ever may be among the reserved rights of the old 
States of this Union, there can be no secession, if 
this ordinance is obligator y, by any States formed 
out of the Northwest territory. 2%. ‘The inhab- 
* itants ey settlers to pay a part of the federal 
‘debts; 3. The legislatures of the districts or new 
‘States never to interfere with the primary dispo- 

‘sal of the soil.’’ It seems to have been rezarded 
as a matter of public law, by the Congress of 
Confederation, that if those States had been formed 
with the equal sox ak and independence of the 
other States of the Union, the lands within their 
limits would have been their property, and in ordei 
to guard against It in advance, this provision was 
inserted in the ordinance of 1787, as an article 
an irrevocable compact: 4. ** No tax to be im- 
‘posed upon lands, the property of the United 
‘States. 5. The navigable waters leading into the 
‘Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
‘ places between them, shall be common highways, 
‘and forever free to all of the citizens of the United 
‘States, without any tax imposed or duty there- 
‘for. 

Most of the restrictions imposed by the ordi- 
nance on the people of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, were imposed also on the people of the other 


| territories by the acts providing for their govern- 


ment; and even when they proposed to form a 
Constitution and State government for dione 
they were permitted to do so only on condition 
that they would submit to the same restrictions 
forever, by an irrevocable ec ompact. 

The levisl ition of Congress for the people of the 
territories has proceeded upon the assumption of 
an absolute power over them—to establish any 
form of government and impose any restrictions 
at discretion, however incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of free government. To this extent th: 
power has been asserted in this debate. It is 
claimed not by express grant, but as a resulting 
power—under the Constitution. ‘The power to 
acquire territory, it is said, impli es a power to 
govern it. But the government of a territory can- 
not be recarded as means necessary to the execu- 
tion of the power to acquire, which, as to the ter- 
ritory acquired, is exhausted in the acquisition; 
the government of territory may be a consequence, 
but not the means of acquisition. 

In my opinion, the legislation in question cannot 
be sustained under any power cranted by the Con- 
stitution; it commenced under the Contederation, 
by the passage of the ordinance of 1787, which 
was followed asa precedent in subsequent legis- 
lation by Congress, and I am not among those 
who believe that constitutional powers can be built 
up by Congressional precedents. 

There is a power granted to dispose of and 
make needful rules and reculations concerning the 
territory belonging to the United States—that Is, 
the public domain, however acquired—and I agree 
that there is a necessity, not a granted power, to 
provide a government for the people inhabiting the 
territory, as a consequence of the acquisition; or 
if you please, a necessity resulting from the power 
to hold territory acqui ired by purchase or conquest; 
but it cannot be a legitimate exercise of a power so 
derived t » carry t beyond the necessity of the case, 
and that necessity, so far as it relates to the Govern- 
mént, is limited to the adoption of a frame of gov- 
ernment which, l apprehend, must bein conformity 
with the fundamental principles on which our insti 
tutions are based. Whenever you attempt to pre- 
scribe the law of property, or to contro! the muni- 
cipal laws, you assume to carry your authority 
beyond the just limits of your power. 

Permit me here to say what | omitted in its 
proper p lace. The te mporary governments pro- 
vided for the Territories are in the nature of muni- 
cipal corporations; and in England it is not in the 
power of the Crown to establish a municipal cor- 
poration for any people without their consent. It 
may be done by Parliament, in virtue of its omnip- 
otent power under the Constitution of that King- 
dom. When Congress undertakes to exert the 

same power over the people of the Territories, 
it assumes to the same omnipotent control, espe- 
cially when it goes beyond the necessity of the 
ease. In this country, ‘how e, such legislation 
derives its obligatory force only from the implied 
assent of the people. 
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The saine idea of controlling and unlimited power 
was carried out in the legislation of Congress down 
to the period of the admission of Missour:. It seems 
to have been considered here, that the people within 
a district of country, admitted to be in sufficient 
numbers and with prope rlimits, would not have the 
right to form aconstitution unless the organization 
of a convention was initiated here. In the case of 
Missouri,and all those States admitted before, Con 


rress assumed lo frat tothe peor eot the Terri ory 
the rieht totorma State covernment,! vided the y 
would agree to certain terms dictated by Congress 
The debate which ox curred here in the years 181% 
ind 182 , drew the attent n of the t ’ mind to 
this subject; and since that px d, | belreve, there 
has been but one State admitted in vy | Congress 
did take the initiative It seems now to be recog- 
mized that the peopie may exer e Ul rht of 
forming a vovernment for themselves, and it the 
power of Congress is limited to U deration 
of tle questions whether they have the ecessary 
population, and a suitable extent of t tory, and 
whether their constitution, when formed, is repul 

ean It was not so in the case of Missouri o 

Louistana, or of any of the States admitted prio: 
to the year 182] In the act purporting to author 

IZ the people of the Territory of Orleans to form 
a constitution and State rovernment, il wa net 
only required that it should be republican in form, 
but that it should contain certain specific provis 


ions for the protection of civil and religious liberty, 
ind should provide that their laws sh uld be 
published, the proceedings of their courts con- 
ducted, and their records kept in the English lan- 


vuage. And you will well recollect, Mr. Presi 
dent, the conditions in the case if the State of 
Missour!. In the first place, she wa efused the 
privilege of forming her own constitution one 
House, at least—unless she would agree so to reg 

ite her institutions as to abolish slavery; and 


‘ventually the people were a lowed to exercise 


their rizhts only upon the condition that the State: 


ot the Ssuth would surrender all the territory ac 


qui ired DY the Lou siann treaty, except the now 


State of Arkansas, and the district of country im 
mediately west of it w! ) has sinee been appro 
priated to the use of the Indians I do pot stand 
here to comp!ain of it at th day; but when gen 

tlemen make a boast of the great liberality which 
has been extended towards the ‘Territories and 
new States, | choose to recall to then recollection 
the facts, and ask whether the case of Louisiana, 
as in that of Missour , there was not an open U 

fraction of the treaty of Louisiana, as well as a 
viol lion of the fundame ntal prin ples up mn which 
this Government is founded 

The appropri ations for the sunoort of the rOV 

ernments established | y Congre over the Terri 
tories, have been alice to as among the favors 
bestowed upon the neonle of the new States (ine 
or two Senators h ive made large estimates of the 
expenditures incurred in the administration of 
these rovernments, and propose to charge them 
against the new States. ‘But the condition of th 
territories has been misunderstood, and the appro 
priations much overstated. Sur, the governments 


were the creatures of Congress Governors, 
iudwes, and secretaries to administer them, were 
appointed by the United States, and their salaries 
were paid out of the national Treasury; put m 
seven of the twelve not a cent was ever appro 
priated towards “ other necessary ex penses, ex 
cept by ace ident, ; it seems. The appropriation 
for the Territory of Orleans 1805, includes the 
pay of the Legislative Council; and in 1816 there 
was appropriated in Illinois, I think, $1,170 for 
he publication of the laws 

From the commencement down to 1523 (except 
in the two instances I have named) there neve 
vas an appropriation for the he Legis for the 
payment of the expenses of the Logematete, the 
publicatic n of th elaws, juilding their State-houses, 
or their prisons, but a change came over the leris- 
lation of Congress about that period. it was then 
felt that if you established a government without 
asking the consent of the people, you ought at least 
to pay the wg of that government: and a 
creater degree of liberality bas been extended to 

wards the Territories since that time. But it is 
not to be charred as a favor; it was but the fulfill 
ment of an obligation which had before been dis 
regarded. 
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The Territories were denied the power of taxing 
the public lands; there was but little real estate in 
any of them owned by individuals; seven of the 
twelve were required to pay all the expenses of 
government, except the salaries of the officers 
appointed by the United States, and were obliged 
to impose heavy taxes on the little property and 
the industry of the pioneer settlers. All were 
denied the right of seif government. The people 
were prepared to submit to almost any terms to 
escape from a system which had been forced upon 
them, in order that they might, to some extent, at 
least, enjoy their inherent right to govern them- 
selves. 

When they made application (as was formerly 
the practice) for permission to organize a State 
government, they were told—You may form acon- 
stitution, provided it shall be republican in form, but 
you shall not be admitted into the Union ** with the 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States,’’ according to the 
terms of the resolution of 1780, and intended by 
the Constitution, but you shall come into the 
Union, if you come at all, with manacles on. You 
shall surrender all claim to the unappropriated 
lands, and the property of the United States shall 
be forever exempt from taxation. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky appears 
to be of opinion that these exactions were of no 
consequence, and contends that the lands would 
have remained the property of the United States, | 
exempt from taxation, without any stipulation or 
compact whatever. Why, then, Lask, this solemn 
trifling? Why make the exactions, if wholly un- 
necessary? But the Congress of the Confederation 
could not have entertained the opinion expressed 
by the Senator, when they passed the ordinance of 
July, 1787, and no Congress since has ventured, 
(whatever may have been the opinion of individual 
members,) to take the risk of leaving the question 
open to judicial decision. In all the acts author 
izing the formation of State governments, the same 
conditions have been imposed. 

I have before referred to certain special exac- 
tions in the cases of Louisiana and Missouri. I 
have now before me the terms, in substance, ex- . 
acted from all the States. In several of them the 
relinquishment of title is expressed in these words: 

‘They shall never interfere with the primary disposal of | 
the soil, or with any regulation that Congress may find neces- 
sary for securing the title in said soil to the bona fide pur- 
chasers ”’ 

In the act providing for the formation of a State 
government in Louisiana, they give an interpre- 
tation of that language: 

“The Convention shall provide by ordinance irrevocable, 
without the consent of the United States, that the people 
of such State do agree and declare that they forever dis 
claim all right or title to the waste or unappropriated lands 


within the State, and thatthe same shall remain at the sole 
and entire disposition of the United States.’’ 


I believe the same provision was made in respect 
to Mississippi and Alabama. 

I say again, if, in the opinion of Congress, it 
would not have followed asit did in the old States, 
asa matter of public law in the absence of any 
stipulation to the contrary, that the States as sov- 


ereign would have acquired the titles to the lands, || 


why this solemn trifling so often repeated ? 

‘The next condition precedent to the exercise of 
the right of self-government is, ‘‘that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands the property of the United 
States.’”” As I understand it, every sovereign 
State has a complete power to impose taxes upon 
all property within her own limits, though it may 
belong to another State, a power which is subject 
to no limitation not imposed by itself. Therefore, 
in the absence of a stipulation to the contrary, 
‘lands, the property of the United States, within | 
the new States, would have been subject to the 
taxing power of the States in which they lie.”’ 
These lands are not among the means or instru- 
ments of Government necessary to the execution 
of a constitutional power; and, therefore, are not 
protected by the Constitution. 

Phe honorable Senator from Kentucky says, 
there is a distinction between lands acquired by 
the United States from a State—from the Indians, 
or from foreign nations—and those acquired from | 
individuals; the latter being taxable, the others 
not. ‘The compact does not make any distinction; | 
it includes all lands the property of the United 
States, and protects all. Congress did not per- 
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ceive the distinction made by the Senator. They 


exacted the stipulation to exempt all, because | 


withoutitall would have been subject to taxation. 

I may be permitted here to ask the honorable 
Senator, if the United States hold these lands as 
an instrument of government, and they are not 
for that reason subject to taxation, whether, when 
Kentucky shall get the grant that she asks by his 
amendment, and shall select land in Missouri or 
some other land State, it will become an instrument 
of her government, we will be allowed to impose 
taxes upon it or not? What difference is there 
between the United States, as a Government, 
holding property within the limits of a sovereign 


State, and another State holding property within | 


the same limits? 

If the fact of ownership by a State, or the ac- 
quisition in Jarge quantities from another State, 
exempts lands from taxation, the 14,000,000 acres 


which the honorable Senator proposes to divide | 


among the old States wilt be exempt, if the principle 
| maintained by him is tenable. On this question 

of the taxing power of a State, I intended to refer 

to some judicial opinions in support of the position 

1 have assumed, but I pass on to inquire into the 
| value of the power surrendered.* 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky, when 
he was replying to the suggestion made by the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

| Sumner,] seemed to have forgotten entirely the 
question that we make. It is not whether it was 

right or proper that the United States should pay 
for the construction of our roads, or the manage- 
ment of the internal police of our counties, but 
what would have been the value of the taxing 
power to the States if it had not been surrendered. 
Ihe rate and object of taxation is a question of 
expediency which would have been submitted to 
the Legislatures of the States. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop, |} 
whose advent was announced by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Hunrer,] with a promise that he 
would sink the Senator from Massachusetts by a 
single broadside upon this question of the pecu- 
niary value of the power of taxation, seems to me 
to have failed altogether in his undertaking. He 
carries heavy metal certainly, but he does not beat 
well to windward,and the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts had the weather gage on him. That 
his shot fell short, I do not attribute to any lack of 
seamanship, or want of skill in gunnery, but the 
quality of the ammunition he used. It could not 
carry the shot the required distance. 

It has been said that the honorable Senator from 
Massachuseits has overstated the value of the 
power surrendered. It may be that he over-esti- 
mated the average of time; but there are so many 
elements entering into the calculation that it would 


require more time to make an accurate state- | 
ment than any of us have to bestow upon it. | 


And in order to an approximation, some average 
must be assumed as a basis of the calculation, 
in which, perhaps, no two Senators would agree. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has not over- 
stated the rate of taxation, however. It struck 
the Senator from Kentucky with surprise only 
because in his State the lands are owned by indi- 
viduals, and are all subject to taxation. But the 
condition of the new States is widely different. 


*1. The jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory 
is exclusive and absolute ; it is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself.—Eachange vs. McFadden, 7 Cr. 116. 

2. All exceptions to the full and complete power of a 
nation within its own territories must be traced to the con- 
sent of the nation itself.—Jh. 

3. That the taxing power is of vital importance, that it is 
essential to the existence of government, are truths which 
it cannot be necessary to reaffirm. They are acknowledged 
and asserted by all.—Providence Bank vs. Billings § Pit- 
man, 4 Peters—514. 

4. The rule of construction announced in Providence 
Bank vs. Pitman, was not confined to the taxing power, nor 
is it so limited in the opinion delivered.—Charles River 
Bridge case. 

5. The States have no power to tax any of the constitu- 
tional means employed by the Government of the Union.— 
McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316. 

Not for want of an original power in independent sov- 
ereign States, but because of the restraints imposed by the 
Constitution.— Weston et al. vs. City of Charleston,2 Pe- 
ters, 380. 

6. States may impose taxes on the real estate held by 
the Bank of the United States.— McCulloch vs. Maryland. 

7. The purchase of lands by the United States within the 
territorial limits of a State dors not of itself divest the juris- 
| diction or sovereignty of such State over the lands so pur- 
\ chased.— United States vs. Canell, 2 Mason, 60. 
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There was very hte lend subject to taxation in 
any of them at the time of their admission jy, 
the Union; and in most of them, at this day “8 
greater part of the lands within their limits js ro 
empt. ; 

| have before me a statement showing the cor 
dition of one of the new States, which wil] afford 
the means of an approximation to the value of the 
taxing power surrendered. The compact betwee: 
the United States and the State of Missouri took 
effect on the Ist of January, 1821. The area of 
Missouri is 43,123,200 acres. Of that quantity 
including the bounty lands that have been located’ 
the New Madrid location, the confirmed and yy. 
confirmed grants of land, and the sales by th» 
| United States, the whole taxable real estate Within 

the State of Missouri at the time of her admission 
into the Union was 2,481,947 acres, or one twen. 
tieth of the whole. And at this day, but one 
fourth of the public lands in that State have been 
sold, and there remain 29,000,000 acres yet yp- 
sold,and nottaxable. Yet gentlemen are amazed 
at the idea of one per cent. taxation for State 
county purposes. 

Mr. SUMNER. My basis was not one per 
cent., but one cent an acre. 
| Mr.GEYER. Iam aware of it, and intended 
, to say so; but gentlemen are startled at a proposi- 
tion of the kind because they have resided in parts 
of the country where the whole of the real estate 
wassubject to taxation. TheStateof Missouri had, 
in 1821, 2,481,947 acres subject to taxation, which, 
| at the rate of one faurth of one per cent., would 
produce annually $7,756; at one per cent. the entire 
revenue from that source would be $31,024: and 
| when it is remembered that the county and other 
local expenses are to be provided for, gentlemen 
ought not to be surprised to find the rate of tax. 
| ation higher than it is in the old States; it must 
| be so, or the new States would be obliged to throw 
the chief burden of government on the personal 
property and labor of the citizens. 

I have been informed by Senators representing 
the new States, that the taxation for State, county, 
and local purposes, varies from one to three per 
cent. 

The State immediately interested in the bil! 
(lowa) contains 32,584,960 acres, of which 1,956,- 
214 acres were sold priorto the Ist of January, 1847. 
I have not the means of ascertaining precisely the 
amount of land sold since the Ist of January, 1849; 
| but I estimate the quantity remaining unsold on the 
Ist of January, 1852, at 27,600,000 acres, and the 
aggregate now taxable, at 2,614,651 acres. And 
the rate of taxation in that State must exceed that 
taken by the Senator from Massachusetts as the 
basis of his calculation. The rate in Missouri, 
| for all purposes, has been, and in some portions 
now is, above one per cent. 

I now propose to show the loss to Missouri by 
the surrender of the taxing power, assuming the 

rate of taxation at one third of one per cent. for all 
| purposes. I have before mea table, taken from a 
paper published at Saratoga, in New York, by 
which it appears that the aggregate corrected val- 
uation of real and personal estate in the county of 
Saratoga is, $14,103,943, and the aggregate taxes 
for the year $48,506,99, making nearly 34 4-10 
cents on $100. I suppose, then, that the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky will not deem it un- 
| reasonable to estimate the value of the exemption 
'in Missouri at one third of one per cent. 

I have before me a statement of the amount of 
taxes that would have accrued in Missouri up to 
3ist January, 1851. The lands then remaining 
unsold (29,000,000 acres) had been exempt from 
taxation thirty years. I have ascertained the sales 
in every period of ten years, and averaging the 
time, arrive at the period I suppose the lands had 
been exempt. The lands sold (10,189,322 acres) 
were exempt for five years after sale—the bounty 
lands exempt for three years. Taking the value for 
the purpose of taxation to be $1 25, the aggregate 
of the taxes accruing up to the Ist of January, 1851, 
atone third of one per cent., would be $4,529,239. 
| I do not take into theaccount the exemption of the 
‘Lunsold lands for all time to come; only one fourth 
| of the public lands have been sold in that State 
| during thirty-three years, and if we may form 4 
conjecture as to the time when the balance will be 
sold, a large portion of it may remain unsold for 

sixty or one hundred years to come. I do not 


and 
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sake into the account the number of land warrants l 
th athave been and will be issued, and are likely | 
to be located in that State, which are exempt by 
compact from taxation for three years, while they 
remain in the hands of the grantees. ; 

It is now proposed to charge us with all that 
was granted by the compact, of which I shall 
eneak more particularly hereafter; and the whole 
amount of it, including the grant made by the act 
of 1841, at $l 25 anacre, would be $2,128,472 30, 
which would Jeave a balance against the United 
States of $2,400,766 50. If the honorable Senator 
ean make the swamp lands — to that, we will 
then square accounts. {See Appendix A.} 

There is another article in the compact of 
which [ desire to speak in this place. It declares 
that the river Mississipp1, and the navigable riv- 
ers and waters leading into the same, shall be 
common highways, and forever free to all the 
citizens of the United States, without any tax, 
duty, impost or toll therefor. The effect, I pre- 
sume, is to deprive the States of the control and 
regulation of the rivers within their limits, both 
in respect to their improvement and use. I[t has 
jately been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a bridge across the Ohio could 
not lawfully be constructed under the authority of 
Virginia which shall at all interfere with the navi- 
gation, although the boundary of that State ex- 
tended to the northern shore. 

| suppose that when the United States entered 
into a compact which should make the rivers free, 
national highways forever, they assumed corre- 
sponding obligations, and became bound to do all 
that the States could or ought to have doneif they | 
had reserved to themselves the power over them. 
I believe it to be their duty to employ all neces- 
sary means to render the rivers not only available, 
but safe, as public highways; and that duty has 
not been performed. Appropriations have been 
made to some extent for that purpose, but of late 
it would seem that the obligation to improve the 
rivers has been altogether repudiated by the action 
of Congress. 

Icome now to the specification of the favors 
which we have received. The first is, the five 

er cent. of the net proceeds of the public lands. 
hn six of the States, including Missouri—Loui- 
siana was an exception—three per cent. was set 
apart for the construction of roads and canals 
within the States, under the direction of the Legis- 
latures, and two per cent. was reserved to be ap- 
plied, under the direction of Congress, to the 
construction of a road leading to their States res- 
pectively. 

In Louisiana, the whole five per cent. was ap- 
propriated to roads and levees, and in the remain- 
ing new States, to roads and canals within their 
respective limits, under the direction of their re- 
spective Legislatures. 

What was the object of these appropriations? 
It was not to benefit the States, nor ought they to 
be charged to them as favors granted. The United 
States reserved the control of part of the works, 
and of the application of the money in all, be- 
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A statement of the value of the taxing power surrendered by 
the State of Missouri, from January 1, 1821, to January 
1, 1851, computed at one third of one per cent.; estimating 
the sales for 1849 and 1850, at 436,962 acres: 

1. Unsold Ist January, 1851, 29,000,000 acres, 

at $1 25 per acre=336,250,000. Exemp- 
WO, De NO io ik 5 ind anes Sec ad sass $3,625,000 00 

2. Sold between Ist January, 1841, and Ist 

January, 1851, 2,634,448 acres, worth 


$3,280,000. Average exemption, 25 years... 273,333 00 
3. Sold between Ist January, 183), and Ist 

January, 1841, 6,050,154 acres, worth 

§$7.562,442. Average exemption, Lsyears.. 378,120 00 


4. Sold between [st of January, 1821, and Ist 
of January, 1852, 1,094,764 acres, worth 
$1,368,455. Average exemption, 5 years.. 

5. Sales between Ist January, 1821, and Ist 
January, 1851, 10,189,322 acres, worth 


22,807 50 


$12,736,652. Exemption, 5 years..... - Wie7T 
6. Bounty lands, total, 688,973 acres, worth 
$671,216. Exemption, 3 years........ . 8,712 00 





$4,529,239 00 
Granted to State by compact—school lands 
1,118,073 acres; seminary lands, 45,520 
acres ; seat of government, 2,560 acres ; and 
saline lands, 46,625 acres. Total, 1,202,778 $1 503,472 590 
By act of 1841, 500,000 acres... 625,000 00 


$2,128,472 50 || 





as grants, what do they amount to? 
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cause, as I suppose, the appropriations were made 
for their own benefit, for the construction of roads, 
bridges, and canals, which would enhance the value 


| of the public lands and promote their sale and set- 


tlement—objects apparent in all the legislation con- 
cerning the public lands, 


After all, if these appropriations must be treated 


: In some of 
the proprietary governments, six per cent. of 


all the lands were dedicated to public use for 
‘| roads, and every grant was subject to an appro- 


priation of that portion whenever it was required. 


| But the United States, the great proprietor, ap- 


propriates in all only five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of sales to aid in the construction of 
roads, bridges, and canals, for their own benefit, 
and it is now gravely proposed to charge the 
whole to the new States. 

in six of the States, two per cent. was reserved 
for making what is called the Cumberland road. 


| That, too, the honorable Senator admits was de- 


signed to promote the settlement of the public 


| lands—to increase the demands for sale to individ- 
ual purchasers, in order to assist the revenue from 


that source. 

I propose now to Inquire into the execution of 
the trust, and show to what extent the United 
States redeemed the obligations they assumed 


| under the compact to apply the two per cent. re- 


served to the construction of a road to the States, 
who were parties. I have before me a statement 
of the expenditures on the Cumberland road, said 
to have been constructed under the compacts. That 
road, east of the Ohio, cost $2,851,331; of which 
there were general appropriations, $1,606,331; 
charged to Ohio two per cent. fund, $710,000; to 


| the fund of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, $535,000. 


It thus appears that a part of the fund reserved 
under the compacts with Indiana and Illinois to be 
applied to the construction of a road to those 
States, was re to a road in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 

The appropriations for the road west of the 
Ohio, amount to $4,368,815 35; of which there 
was charged to the Treasury generally, $1,150,000; 
to the two per cent. fund of Ohio, Indiana, and 
{ilinois, $1,263,815 35; to the fund of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Missouri, $1,955,000. It will be 
perceived that in making these appropriations, the 
terms of the compacts were very little regarded. 
The fund of Ohio, which was to have been ap- 
plied to a road east of the Ohio, is appropriated to 
a road west of that river, through Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The fund of Indiana, applicable 
only to a road leading to the State, was appro- 
yriated to a road through her territory, and from 
en western boundary, through Illinois. The re- 
served fund of Missouri was charged with the 
expenses of constructing a road through Ohio, 
and Indiana, and in Illinois, to her seat of govern- 
ment. 

The road was commenced and carried forward, 
I think, upon a false principle; and I agree with 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky that the pro- 
ceeding ended in a farce—which, I will add, will 
not bear repetition. Though I| think the road has 
been of greater benefit to the country, perRaps, 
than would have resulted from any other equal 
expenditure of money, I cannot assent to the prin- 
ciple on which it was commenced, and to which | 
trace its unlucky termination, in what the Senator 
calls a farce. 

Congress proceeded upon the idea that a power 
to construct the work by appropriations from the 
Treasury, might be acquired by compact with a 
few of the States separately. They commenced 
under a compact with Ohio, to make the road 
through other States with their assent, and then 
undertook to extend the road westward through 
Ohio under a compact with Indiana; through In- 
diana under a compact with Illinois; and through 
Illinois under a compact with Missouri. Instead 
of looking to the Constitution as the source of 
power to construct such works, it was sought to 
obtain it by compact with individual States; and 
though much good was accomplished, the whole 
proceeding was arrested and the power of Con- 
gress set at defiance by a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Illinois. 

After millions had been expended in the con- 
struction of the road, Congress was about to ex- 
tend it to the seat of government of Missouri. 
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Two routes were surveyed. Lllinois selected that 
which she preferred, crossing the Mississippi at 
Alton, and forbade the United States to make the 
road within her territory, unless they would fol- 
low the route chosen by her Legislature. The 
power which had been derived under the compact 
with Missouri disappeared at the bidding of Lli- 
nois, and so the continuation of the road was aban- 
doned. The whole line of the road from Cumber- 
land westward was put in good condition at the 
expense of the United States, and surrendered to 
the States respectively through which it passes. 
The result is that the United States have made a 
road for Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the people of Missourt 
and other States pay toll when they have occasion 
to use it. Yet, if | understand the honorable Sea- 
ator from Kentucky, he commends that system of 
appropriations to construct roads and canals, in 
order that they may be controlled, not by the Uni- 
ted States, but surrendered to the States, to have 
tolls levied upon his constituents and mine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. That is 
not my position, 

Mr. GEYER. Thehonorable Senator corrects 
me. He wants to have the roads free. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
perintendence. 

Mr. GEYER. Well, it occurred to me, at the 
moment that argument was used, that it was a 
complete answer to the speech he had made. If 
it is expedient to make roads by appropriations 
from the Treasury of the United States, which 
are to be free,except so much toll as will be suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of superintendence, why 
may we not make roads which cost nothing to 
the Treasury of the United States, and nothing 
for superintendence? 

There is, however, another matter connected 
with the five per cent. compact, which | think 
will, when it is brought to the minds of Senators, 
satisfy them that there is nothing to boast of on 
that account. I do not know—but perhaps the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands can tell me—how many acres of military 
bounty land have been and are about to be grant- 
ed under different Jaws. I understand that the 
aggregate will be from eighteen to twenty millions 
of acres. What then becomes of the five per 
cent. revenue on these eighteen or twenty millions 
of acres, that are to be located as military bounty 
lands? Are the United States at liberty to disre- 
gard their contracts? Lam not complaining of the 
military bounty acts; but I do say, that when the 
United States thus defeat the rights of the new 
States under their compacts, there is no reason for 
much boasting as to the favors that have been 
granted to the new States. 

The next item in the account is the school and 
seminary lands, for which the honorable Senator 
proposes to charge at the rate of $1 25 per acre. 
Sir, before any State was formed out of the territory 
of the United States, in the very first act, [the ordi- 
nance of 1785) providing for a disposition of the 
public lands, and in every act of Congress since 
passed for the same purpose, provision was made 
for these very grants, or these very reservations, 
rather, of school and seminary lands. The ob- 
ject is apparent; the reservations were made to be 
afterwards granted, as an inducement to persons 
to go into the wilderness and make settlements. 
It was to promote the sale and settlement of the 
public lands—the object contemplated by the acts 
of Congress—by securing to the settlers of every 
township a spot on which to erect a school-house 
and some aid in supporting a school. 

By the irrevocable compact contained in the 
ordinance of 1787, Congress pledged the United 
States to the encouragement of education, by de- 
claring in the third article that ‘* schools and the 
means of education shal! be forever encouraged.’’ 
It was nota stipulation to be performed by the 
people of any Territory or future State, for they 
were deprived of the means. he obligation was 
assumed by the United States, and is one of the 


Except the cost of su- 


' * engagements’’ solemnly ratified by the Consti- 


tution. How education was to be encournged, in 
the opinion of Congress, we ascertain by the ordi- 
nance of 1785 and subsequent acts of Congress. 

I apprehend that no Congress before or since the 
adoption of the Constitution, ever supposed that 
ead appropriated by them for the support of 
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cbindii and seminaries 6 learning, were to be 
charged to the States in which they lie at $1 25 
per acre, or at any price. 

As to the seminary lands, Iw ould i nquire of the 
honorable Senator what is the v alue of the power 
to lease them not exceeding ten years? That was 
the extent of the interest under the compact. It 
is true, that in some of the States, and I believe in 
nearly all of them, permission has been granted to 
make sale of them, but upon terms prescribed by 
Congre The State is only a trustee, ¢ hereed 
with the application of the fund for the endowment 
of a literary institution. It can be applied to no 
other purpose. The necessary land and buildings 
be provided by the State, and paid for out 
of the State treasury, before the endowment can be 
made available. ; 

pe policy of appropriating lands to the support 

edenaten. which has been uniformly pursued 
oA Congress in the new States, adoy ted in 
respect to the lands in Tennessee. In the cession 
by the United States to that State in 1806, 100,000 
cres were appropriated for colleges, and 640 acres 
in every six miles square, for schools; and in the 
rrant to the same State,in 1846, 40,000 acres were 
ippropriated to similar objects. 

| believe [ have now disposed of all the specifi- 
ations of favor under the compact, except the 
saline lands; and if we include them, and allow 
the whole against the States, at the rate of $1 25 
an acre, and add the 500,000 acres under the act 
of 1841 at the same price, the new States have an 
xceedingly hard bargain. Far better would it 
have been for them to have reserved the power of 
taxation, if nothing more. It would 
worth more to them than all the lands and pro- 
lands they have ever received for 
in trust. 

The last item, and the last resort of the honor- 
ible Senator from Kentucky, is, the swamp lands. 
i do not know what may be the opinion of other 
Senators, represenuing States including any of 
these lands, but for my own part, I am perfectly 
willing, if the honorable contrive to 
innex the swamp lands of Missouri to his State, 
and covetsthem, that he should havethem. They 
ire nuisances which the United States were bound 
but rather than fulfill that obligi ition, they 
hese to turn the swamps over to the States in 
which they lie leave them to perform the dis- 
know something of the swamp 
lands in Missouri, and [ can tell the honorable 
Senator that there are thousands of acres, the soil 
of which he could not touch with a ten-foot pole. 
Some cannot be reclaimed atall. ‘To reclaim those 
along the Saint Francis river, will require the 
removal of a raft miles in length, extending, I 
believe, into Arkansas. 

What the cost of such an operation would be, 
estimate when we look at the 
tions for the removal of the raft on the 
and the work accomplished by them. 

I come now to the provisions of this bill. I 
have said that the honorable Senators who have 


must 


was 


have been 


ceeds af 


them- 


seives or 


Senator can 


to abate: 


,and 
' 


avreeable job. I 


we may appropria- 


ted river, 


spoken in opposition to it, treat it as if it proposed 


o make a donation to the State of lowa of a suf- 
ficient quantity of land to build her railroad, and 
then muintain her government by levying taxes 


in the shape of tolls upon the citizens of other 
States. 
Here Mr. G. gave way to a motion, and the 


Senate adjourned. 
Wepyespay, February 25, 1852. 

The bill being again under consideration— 

Mr. GEYER continued: When the Senate ad- 
journed yesterday, I had concluded that part of my 
argumeut which is designed to repel the c harges 
made in this Chan! yer against the new States. If 
{ have succeeded in making myself understood, 
[ think I have established that, so far as favors 
can be estimated i money, the balance is deci- 
dedly against the General Government; and if 
the principles of government which we have all 
professed to cherish are of any value, the new 
States have been greatly the sufferers by the terms 


imposed upon them at the time of their admission | 


into the Union. - I have adverted to the fi acts, Mr. 


P resident, not fer the purpose of using them as | 


the foundation of a claim for the passage of these 


' 


bills, but to show how utterly destitute of any || would produce i if sold in the ordinary mode. 
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apology aretheo opprobrious epithets employed by 
persons out of this Chamber, and somewhat en- 
couraged by the course of remark within it, to- 
wards the new States. 

Mr. President, before [| proceed in the line of 
my argument, which [am about to resume, it is 
due to the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
notice of an explanation 
givén by him yesterday evening r ofa 
por tion of his speech as published, which I quoter d. 

t seems that he did not desi en to that 
we had ail the railroads mentioned by him already 
constructed at the expense of the United States, 
but thathis imagination reached forward to a period 
when they should be constructed; and then he con- 
cludes that they will have been built exclusively 
from the Treasury of the United States, without 
the cost of a single dollar to the people of the 
States. My apolog ry for having made the quota- 
that I upposed the honorable Senator 

said what was reported, and meant what he said. | 
accept the explanation, however, and it now results 
in this, that heconecurs with the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Unnerwoop] in the gen- 
eral intepretation ‘of these bills which I stated yes- 
terday, namely: that they propose to give to the 
new States, without any consideration or equiv- 
alent, a quantity of land sufficient to construct 
their railroads, and then to support their govern- 
ments by levying tolls upon the citizens of other 

States. That is the proposition distinctly made 
by the honorable Senator from Ke ntucky , and 
which now appears to have the approval of the 
honorable Senator from Georgia. 

If I shall be successful in making my self under- 
stood, I hope to show that these bills, if the y be- 
come laws, instead of diminishing will increase the 
receipts into the Treasury from the public lands 
affected by them, and make a large reduction in 
the annual expenditures of the Government. On 
this branch of the subject, I address myself more 
especially to the honorable chi uirman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, [Mr. Hunrer,] who appears to 
predic ate his opposition to the bills mi: ainly on the 
assumption that their effect will be to diminish the 
receipts of the Treasury. He regards the public 
lands only as revenue, or as a fund 
to support and maintain the public credit, and sup- 
poses they may be needed for one or 
purposes at some future period. 

The public lands constitute a fund undoubtedly, 
but a fund to be administered as other funds of 
the United States—to be applied to the beneficial 
execution of the trusts confided to the General 
Government, and for the promotion of the ends for 
which the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished. The power of Congress over the lands is 
coéxtensive with their power over the public 
money—they are under no particular obligation 
to dispose of them in any one mode rather than 
another. Whenever an appropriation shall be 
needed for any constitutional purpose, it may be 
made in lands, or money, or both, as C ongress 
shall deem expedient. 

In the course of my remarks yesterday, I said 
that«the policy of the Government, from the be- 
ginning, had been to survey and sell the public 
lands. They are now in the market, and may be 
purchased at $125 per acre, and when that is 
obtaine d, all is accomplished that is contemplated 
by the law under the present land system. 

Any Sts ute, corporation or persons may purch: ise, 
at the minimum price, any quantity of public land 
subject to entry, and apply it to any purpose at 
discretion. If they choose to construct a railroad 
or canal, they may take their own time, appropri- 
ate to themselves all the profits on the land, and 
make their own bargains for the transportation of 
the mails, troops, and property of the General 
Government. 

Now, Mr. President, there are in every town- 
ship of six miles square thirty-five sections sub- 
ject to sale, (section sixteen being g appropriated to | 
the support of schools;) at the minimum price a 
township would produce $28,000, if sold. The | 
bill proposes to grant the seventeen even numbered 
sections subject to sale in aid of the road, and 
double the price upon the eighteen odd numbered 
sections reserved, which would yield to the Treas- | 
ury $28,800, at the minimum price fixed by the | 
bill—being $800 more than the whole tow ogee 
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bill affects two saad 8 ‘Se every six mj les of 
the road, and a road of two hundred and ¢ 


miles in length (which, [ believe, is the Jen oth? 
one proposed in Iowa and one in Miss souri)— 
would yield an increased revenue (to s say not oe 
of the other advantages secured to the U nited 
States) of $64,000. I submit it to the h Onors a 
Senators from Kentucky and Virginia now to ga. 
whether this and like bills will have the ef] say, 
** squandering away the public lands”—to renq, 
them unavailable ‘*as a source of revenue’ 
whether, if the reserved lands shall gel| 
minimum price fixed by the bill, there is ‘wi 


gain to the Treasury. 

No Senator who has taken part in this 
has contended, or offered anything like an urg 
ment to show that the reserved lands wil] 
probably produce $2 50 per acre. The hon 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BE.1]| is of o 
that they will readily sell for $5 or $10 ; per acr: 
The honorable Senator from Georgia (Mr. a 
son] assumes that the granted lands will brine 
$2 50 per acre at least; but he does not seen 1, 
think that the reserved lands will sell for the s 
price. I think, and may as well say it here oncg 
for all, that w hatever price may be obtained fo; 
the granted lands will be obtained by the Uy ited 
States for the reserved lands; and that opinion, | 
presume, will not be seriously disputed. 

The honorable Senator from Tatas *ky appeay 
to think that the reserved sections will sel! at som: 
time for the minimum price fixed by the b a a 
he objects to the bill, because, he says, the aug. 
mentation of the price will delay the sale 
thus affect the revenue. Delay the sales how: 
Mr. President, | can inform the honorable Senato; 
that there are lands in Missouri along the 
the Pacific railroad, so called, now in process of 
construction, the sales of which had beei delayed 
thirty years under the existing system, aud by 
for the location of the road would in all probability 
have been delayed as much longer; but as soo: 
as a part of the line of the road was established, 
every acre of the unsold land, on each side of th 
road as fur as it is located, was entered by nersa: 
who made little or no inquiry as to the qui lity 
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the land, or the uses to which it might be put; 
and now the same lands, distant from St. Lowi 
from twenty to forty miles, cannot bé purchased 
at less than from $5 to $10 per acre. 

It can scarcely be doubted then, I think, tha 
there will be an augmentation of the market value 
of the reserved lands to the full extent supposed 
by the bill, and therefore the revenue derived from 
the lands reserved will exceed that which would 
be received under the general land system, for the 
whole of the granted and reserved lands together 
The construction of the roads will create a demand 
for and accelerate the sales of other lands that 
probably never would be sold at all under other cir 
cumstances. The reason for this was given by 
the honorable Senator from Illinois, | Mr. Dove- 
Las,| and I shall not occupy the time of the Senate 
by repeating it. 

But the honorable Senator from Kentucky com 
mends to him the old adage, ‘* that hogs are the 
best sacks to carry corn to market in.’’ Where 
the people are living in prairie districts, distant 
from timber, or from shipping, points, they are t 
use the honorable Senator’s primitive locomotive 
to carry their corn to market. But how are thev 
to get timber i in the midst of these prairies? How 
are » they to be accommodated witl. the means of 
transporting the produce of their farms to market 
Will it be a sufficient inducement to persons 
purchase lands in the prairie or wilderness, settle 
on them, and open farms, because, in the opinion 
of the Senator, ‘** hogs are the best sacks to carry 
corn to market in?’ 

Mr. President, the value of that argument may 
be tested by the proposition of the Senator himsel!. 
He and other Senators are not content that they 
and their. constituents should have no other means 
of carrying produce to market, than that so earh- 
estly recommended to the settlers on the prairies. 
They ask an appropriation of 14,000,000 acres 
of land for the construction of railroads, that they 
may send their produce, including ‘‘ corn” and 
‘“‘gacks,’’ to market, by a somewhat better mode o! 
transportation than that recommended by the 
Senator. 


But to return to the honorable Senator’s ob- 
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» on account of the delay of th 1e sales. The 
ds can be sold only as the road pro- 
ve reserved lands may be disposed of at 
the line of the road is established. 
ity is that the sales of beth descrip- 
fjand will be mede as the road progresses. 
rtainly may be done, and the demand for 
is will require that it should be. All will 
sold in less than ten years, for the 
.¢ must be completed within period, ac- 
-dine to the terms of the bill, or the State must 
» the Treasury the whole amount received 
10 matter at what price the land was 
lands remaining unsold revert to the 
Siates, and they retain all the money re- 
of the reserved lands. The bill, 
provides abundant urity against 
and full indemnity if it from any 
eT; Lands may have been sold for a distanes 
more at §2 50, or, if the Senator 
pleases, at $5 or $10 per acre. 
ited States keep all they received, get all 
ney received by the State, ane retain the 
ina ‘the unsold lands covered by the bill. 
sir, if the road is completed, there will be a 
United States, as 1 have shown, 
for every six miles of road, that is, in the 
f the reserved lands in two townships, sup- 
-of it shall be now vacant. They 
ecure the free transportation oftheir troops 
yroperty fe along a road which is to be 
risk and sustained at the e x pense of 
State through which it runs. 
estimated value of the 
which is to be furnished forever 
According to the estimates for the 
year, commencing from the 30th of June next, 
ere W ye required for the transportation of 
sand supphes $1,920,000 for that year, to 
be added the cost of the transporta- 
the amount of which I 
ascertaining. But the ag- 
‘xpenditure per annum for the trans- 
tthe troop s and property of the (Jnited 
2,000,000 in time of Pe ace. 
h of that would be saved by these bills, 
be precisely ascertained But some idea 
ey value of ecured to the 
ed States forever, may be ihe by consid- 
io secure an income equal to ‘the esti- 
ited ual expenditure, ($2,000,000,) would 
ermane: it investment yielding six per 
33,333,333, the proc eeds of 
of An appropriation of 
id in aid of railroads, upon the 
by the bill consideration, 
e tothe U free trans- 
their property in peace 
war forever 7,400 miles of railroad, 
the investment or expenditure of a dollar, 
ctual gain to the Treasury, the land 
yielding more than it would produce if sold. 
But in addi : mn to all the advantages to which I 
4 dverted , the United States will have the 
ictate contracts for carrying the mails 
ds. The bill provides, ‘‘that the 
States mail shalt at al! times be transported 
ruilroads,’’ under the direction of the Post 
partment, at such price as Congress may 
of no small consequence. Ordi- 
two parties to a contract; but 
most important part of it is to 
by one them. With such de- 
ages secured to the United States, 
¢ greater the number and the lo: wer the roads 
ll be constructed, the bet ‘or the Treas- 
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iat do the old States lose | yy the operation ? 
ind 


[ ask that question, because, during this de- 
atey | have heard almost every gentleman who 
8’ spoken in the opposition, complain as if they 
supposed some injury was to be inflicted upon the 
0 ald States by the passage of this bill. I admit that 
ae do not gain, exe ept in some ‘consequential 
ly intages which result from the construction of 
railroad 8 Over every portion of the country. But 
Wi na do they lose? What is it that excites their 
ligns ition whenever a roposition is made for 
ee onofa ar any one of the new 
s, which is to cost the United States not a 
dol} lar? Sir, if they want to make a distribution 
® proceeds of the public lands, the amount 
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will be énlianchd | by the operation, and they will 
get the more of it. The greater ! 
the longer the roads whit 


the numobder and 


h shall be constructed 


, 
the larger will be their dividends of the proceeds 
of the lands. 

This bill, Mr. President, is misunderstood 
another respect. Senators spe ik of itas a “‘grant 


to the State of Iowa, as if that State w to be a 
beneficiary. The State is made a trustee 





age a fund in a prescribed mode for the promoti 

of a great public object, and under sanctions th 
shall secure the faithful administration of the trust 
Of what benefit is that to the State asa unit,t 
use the language of the honorable Senator fro 


Kentucky? 
the new States, that they should have the manag¢ 
ment of the work with the responsibilities attached 


Of what peculiar benefit will it be to 


to the trust? They have no discretion whateve 
in the disposition of the lands or the application ot 
their proceeds, and are accouitable to the United 


States if the lands or the proceeds shall be s 


dered or misappli ed. They are re ired to guar- 
anty the completion of the road in ten years, 01 
forfeit all claim to thelands remair ing unsold, and 
pay to the United States the full amount received 
trom sales, though it may have been faithfully 
applied to the construction of the road. ; 
now inguire at whose expense is the id t 
be built? Because honorable Senators say nd 
insist that it will bedone exclusive! yas the « X} e1se 


of the United States, or in the language of the ho 


orable Senator from Georgia, ‘* Without a dollar 





being taken out of the pockets of the ciuzens; but 
all out of the Treasury—all out of the ull 

| lands.’ Elow that propositi m is to be mai 
tained, 1 am at a loss to comprehend, since the 
Ur ited States receive more into their Trea: ry 
than they ask for the land ap propriated and re- 
served by the bill. Mr. President, the road is to 
be buil 9 if at all, by the people who are to et JOY 
the more immediate advantages of the And 
when it is constructed, it must be mainta 1 and 
kept in operation at their expense and risk—not 


at any expense or risk to the United States, al- 
though the y will have the free use of the road for 
the transportation of their troops and property, 
ind may dictate terms for carrying their mails 
The people, by the application of whose mone 
and labor the road will be constructed, and thie 
value of the lands ; approprk uted and reserved aug 
mented, bear all the expense, take all the risk, and 
suffer the loss, if aay happen. The United States 


invest nothing, lose nothing, risk nothing 
But it is said that the people who travel alon; 
the road, or use it for 


the transportation of proy 
erty, the citizens of Kentucky and the other old 
States, will be required to pay toll. ir, that will 


be the case with the citizens of lowaand the other 
new States named. The roads will be free to no 
State or people. The United States alone w 
have the free use of them, when constructed undei 
the provisions of this or other similar bills. 
Another mistake into which Senators have fal 


len, is in assuming that the lands granted in aid of 


the roads will furnish means sufficient to construct 
them. They estimate the lands at from $2 50 to 
$10 per acre, sum up the aggregate and then argue, 
that the bills propose a gift ‘of that amount in 
money or lands of that value. Sir, that is a mis- 


take, a very great mistake. Before the lands can 


ve made to sell atany advance of price, there must 
be a large amount of capitai and labor ¢ x pended 
upon the ro ads, at the cost of the State o1 people 
who undertake to prosecute the work, and not at 


the cost of the United States; though the augment- 
ation of the value will benefit them more t! 
will those by whose labor and capital it is 
duced. 

I have before me a statement exhibiting the re- 
sults upon the hypothesis that the prices anticipa 
ted by honorable Senators will be realized in the 
sales. Before I present it, however, | desire to 
notice an error of the Senators in their calcu 
lation of benefits to the States. They assume that 
all the lands comprehended by the bill are vacant, 
and that the State will receive every even num- 
bered section within six miles of the road. I ap 
prehend that when the time to make the selection 
arrives, the land subject 
the road will notexceed, on an average, four sec 
tions to the mile; that is to say, that of the ode 


al it 
pro- 


within six miles of either side of the road there 


t to appropriation in aid of 
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will not be more than eight sections per mile in 
stead of twelve These four sé s would pro 
duce the sum of $3 200 at the present arke 
value o d: but if the value should be aug 
n ted y the m ey and labo i a t t 
ur ( yf the road to double price, the land 
W yield only $6,400; a d Wa tra l 
, ‘ ] , < pe rn fi that 
sum, I cannot It is not one third of 
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J he extent of henefit ¢ 
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e lands ranted would U the 
mere tact that! j e ! j ORE 
otaral id, whether tha a ill 
( ot enators | fuct that 
veliore thal a nentat , ce, large 
portion of the road n e ct i ed the 
ital 1 ust be sup | lied to insure its ¢ ventual mn 
structio It will not rise vi y the rnere 
fact of the | 5 e al Th ibor and 
capital of the people of that cou y must be be- 
1ugmentation th of d But 
when there is that augmentation, then the ire ts 
ll for $2 50 per acre; and the honorable Senator 
from Georgia says that because t proposes 
to appropriate 1,500,000 acre jual to ma 


king a present to the State of Jowa of $4,200,000 
Mr. President, suppose that a gentleman in your 
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State should happen to make a present of a pound That is the foundation of the claim on the part || calls “a glorious achievement.”’ The Unit but th 
of cotton to a traveling manufacturer, who should || of the old States. They cannot bear the idea that | States became a stockholder ina corporation ‘al ed them, 
afterwards work it up into some fabric that would || a great public work should be executed without | has been so managed as to tax the commerce of 1 : the pr 
produce fifty or a hundred dollars, would you | cost to the United States, which confers local | day, in order that the commerce of the future may as tie 
claim that you had made him a sage of the | benefits on the States in which they are con- || be free. The honorable Senator proposes, as th serted 
money, or cotton of equal value? You would set | structed, if they are not rewarded with equiva- || best form of xromoting internal improvements < choos 
some estimate upon his labor; and you would al- | lents. How would that principle work in practice, , formation of joint stock companies, the Was ~ Mr. 
low him, if it produced a profit to you also, to | if carried out in our legislation? I eval ask the | Statesto be astockholder, which are to levy a jectlol 
have the benefit of the profits accruing to himself. || honorable Senator from Georgia, how it would | the commerce ofthe present year sufficiently hae consie 
But, sir, if the proposition was made to youin a apply to the roads which they have built in his | forthe return of thecapital stock, and to enable oe propo 
; form more nearly corresponding with that con- || State? Were all the people of all portions of the |, terity to use the work free of charge. I had a grants 
tained in the bill, to make a present of one pound | State equally benefited, or were equivalents pro- | posed that if posterity was to have the free use »y ~ In 
" of cotton upon condition that double price should | vided for them? When we are asked to make an | the improvements, they ought to pay some portion lands 
5 be paid for a like quantity—or that, if the double | appropriation for the improvement of the Savannah | of the expense; and that the infant commerce o¢ only | 
price for one pound should be secured, you would || river, why do not honorable gentlemen, who ob- | the country should not be taxed in order that of th 
: make a present of the other—you would notthink | ject to a measure because it confers a benefit on a || might be entirely free when it should arrive at » ‘ either 
it very unreasonable, if you had the cotton for sale, | new State, rise in their places and demand that all | turity. Then comes the amendment of the Sep. whicl 
and the price to be received would pay for both | the States shall have an equivalent? | ator from Kentucky, which proposes to make par- lands 
pounds. Yet it might be said with the same grace When you come to apply the test to the legisla- tition among the old States. It does not propose few 8 
that Senators argue against the bill, that inasmuch || tion of Congress in appropriating money for im- | to divide the whole of the public lands now, }yy: yond 
: as the whole of the cotton would be worked up so || provements on tide-water, and compare it with the |, it establishes a rule by which partition shal! | hous¢ 
ft as to yield a profit, the entire gain should be appropriations for the improvement of fresh-water || made of a part now, and of the residue hereafter. to as 
* charged as a present. rivers and harbors, we should havea right tocom- | He proposes to unite the interests of seventeen trans 
Bt After all, what is there so very mysterious in | plain, if the principle which gentlemen assert here |, old States, and combine them against the State of woul 
sy the proposition contained in the bill that Senators || Is just and proper. |, lowa, ina single bill. The honorable Senator ucts. 
ey cannot understand it? How would any landholder, Ihe honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- |, from Georgia says that ‘in this matter’? the new Th 
how ought any landholder to act under similar cir- | Las} mentioned several instances of appropria- || States are operated upon by interest, and com- a den 
cumstances, if an improvement was proposed to | tions in the Atlantic States, to illustrate the imprac- | plains of a combination among the new States, will! 
be made through land which was for sale ata given | ticability of the rule which demands equivalents. || when, on the very face of this amendment, it js and | 
price? Might he not give away one half of itupon || I will bring to the notice of the Senate one more. | proposed to combine the interests of seventeen o|d forts 
receiving double the price for the other half, and || Very large appropriations are annually made for || States, by which it is hoped to secure the ‘votes —an 
not consider himself as bestowing a very great | the purpose of supporting lines of mail steam- || of thirty-four Senators in this Chamber. Why creas 
favor? I know a gentleman who made precisely || ships. The annual expenditure on that account || should they form such a combination against the from 
that proposition the other day, when he offered | is nearly or quite equal to the whole value of the | single State of lowa? If we must have a conflict, to th 
for sale a lot for $12,000 to a committee on the || land aa to be granted by this bill to the |; why does not some State of equal force take her from 
part of the church. They told him that he ought | State of lowa. There are local benefits resulting | single-handed? Why present temptations to the W 
to give them something towards building the from these expenditures, but they are confined || interested motives which gentlemen charge upon prov 
church, to which he replied that he would give | almost exclusively to the cities of New York, | Senators, especially when they assnme that those upor 
them one half of the lot to build the church upon, | Charleston, and New Orleans. The course of | who represent the new States have entered into a nien' 
provided they would pay him $12,000 fortheother | trade has been directed to these points, by the |, combination with those who represent the tariff the 
half. ' employment of steamships sustained to a con- || interest, in order to squander the public lands and chea 
Now, sir, who pays the double price for the siderable extent by appropriations from the Treas- | cut off the revenue from that source? mer 
reserved lands?) Who ought to pay it? Eventu- | ury. The advantage of the system to New || The honorable Senator from Virginia is par- am | 
ally the price, whatever it may be, comes off the | York has been immense; by means of the steam- || ticularly careful to protect the Treasury; and the beca 
people who enjoy the immediate advantages of the | ships, eee by the Government, nearly all |, honorable Senator from Kentucky also opposes agri 
road. So that it results that the road is built by || the gold brought from California is shipped to that || propositions which tend to a reduction of the re- the 
the contributions of those who enjoy its immedi- | city: and now we have an application to estab- | ceipts from public lands; and yet he offers, by his guis 
ate benefits, is maintained at the expense of those | lish a mint there, to coin the gold. Another ap- || amendment, to take 14,000,000 acres from the land can 
who construct it, and the United States have the | propriation is to be made which shall confer more || fund, as he calls it, by which the receipts from that in ( 
benefit of the work. , local benefits; but no equivalents are thought of || quantity would be cut off forever. aba 
The honorable Senator from Virginia says that | for other cities. ‘| That amendment contains other propositions ploy 
an owner of land would not act in that way. He The eae on which this bill appears to be || to which desire to advert fora moment. It gives cont 
would take stock. Now, sir, I have to remark in | opposed,isunsound. |, atleast, cannot recognize || a liberty to the States to whom the lands are to be en 
reply that when he takes stock he takes it at a |, it as entitled to favor. When I am called upon '| granted, not allowed to the State of lowa, or the we 
risk, and he would not expect that the whole | to act on any proposition, which is, in my judg- | other new States. The old States are to havea and 
value of the stock should be paid back as this bill | ment, constitutional, the only consideration which |) discretion in the appropriation of the land. Its wil 
yroposes. An individual would not expect to get | will operate on my mind, will have reference to || a pure gift to them, and they are at liberty to ap- uve 
sack every dollar of capital; to have all his prop- | the interest of the country, without inquiring or || propriate it to the purposes of education or of in- me 
erty transported free; to share in all the profits || caring whether any particular locality will receive || ternal improvement. Then, what is the benefit 1a) 
of the road, and incur none of itsrisks. Theidea || more or less benefit than another. || which the United States are to receive under this tor 
suggested by the honorable Senator from Virginia || [I have adverted to appropriations made and con- || amendment? They get no —: If a road, or bus 
is ingenious but not original. When the first in- | templated, merely for the purpose of showing that || bridge, or canal, should be built exclusively by “ 
surance company was organized in the city of | the principle which Senators invoke here cannot | the means derived from the lands granted, then Po} 
St. Louis, the operation was not understood by | be carried out in practice; and if it could, would || the United States are to have free transportation. hi 
many of the ancient inhabitants. An old gentle- | produce no good. It has never been attempted by || But when it is granted, does anybody imagine t 
tleman, who was the owner of a number of build- | any of the representatives of the valley States | that a road, or bridge, or canal, will ever be built = 
ings, was advised to insure his property. He || heretofore; no combined opposition has been made exclusively by the fund thus procured? Think, Mi 
asked for an explanation, and they told him that || by them to appropriations for improvements on || you, it will not require additional capital to make ’ ; 
if he paid so much (one per cent., I believe) on | the sea-board, although their own rivers and har- || the road, canal, or bridge? The old States will . 
the value of his houses, in case they should || bors were neglected; they did not assert in prac- |, then be released from their obligation, to allow 0! - 
burn down within a year, their value would be | tice the principle upon which this bill is opposed, | the transportation of the troops and property of the a 
paid to him. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘* that all seems | by refusing to vote appropriations conferring a || United States free from toll. a 
very fair; but suppose the houses do not burn— | local benefit unless equivalents should be distrib- || |The amendment also proposes that the seventeen n 
will they pay me back the premium?’ Being || uted in that portion of the Union represented by || old States shall have the liberty to select the land 7 
answered in the negative, he declined to insure, pre- | them: | from the reserved sections in the new States - 
ferring to take the risk himself. Very much like But honorable Senators from the old States are so | through which railroads are to pass. They can se Me 
this is, ought, or would be the conduct of a land- || fearful that there will not be a distribution ofequiva- |, lect it; and how long may they keep it and withhold ur 
owner, in the opinion of the honorable Senator || lents, that they suggest and advocate half a dozen || it from sale? I hope that the idea was not suggested eS 
from Virginia: he would take stock, and place the || different propositions for the disposition of the pub- || to the honorable Senator from Kentucky by the fee 
whole capital subscribed at risk, rather than give || lic lands, either as arguments against the bill, or || hope that these lands would rise to $5 or $10 pet a 
half his land, receive for the other half the full | forthe purpose of securing advantages to their || acre, and that the State of Kentucky might select 
sum he was anxious to get for the whole, and the || constituents. One favors a donation to actual | them at $2 50. It has occurred to me that if se 
free use of the road forever, without incurring any || settlers; another proposes to reduce the price of the | there be a ‘defect in this bill and similar bills 0" , 
of the risks of the enterprise. lands, and grant what cannot be sold to the States; || your table, sir, it is in not having provided = oi 
The argument against the bill, as I understand | a third, a distribution of the proceeds of sales || the reserved sections shall first be ex posed to pud- a 
it, when it is analysed, may be reduced toa single | among the States. The honorable Senator from |, lic sale. if 
proposition; and that is this: That no legislation is | Kentucky suggests the plan of the Cumberland The honorable Senator from Kentucky osm fr 
just or proper, however beneficial to the country || road, with a reduction of tolls, so as to produce | to think that the appropriation of these oor ia 
at large, if it confers benefits on any particular an amount merely sufficient for the expense of su- | the States, will be a favor to the poor settlers who te 
section or people, unless provision is made for se- | perintendence and repairs; but his favorite system | otherwise would be required to pay for them. di 
curing equivalent advantages to every other section || 1s that adopted in the construction of the Louis- || He seemed to admit, in the course of his argu io 
i 
i 


and people. 


| ville and Portland canal, the result of which he } ment, that the settlers would have to pay for them; 
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wot they are ‘poor settlers,”’ and in order to relieve 
them, lie proposes that the old States shall have 
the privilege of selecting the land, keep it as long 
os they please, and have it—on the principle as- 
corted by him—free from taxation forever, if they 
-hoose so long to hold it. ' 

“Mr. President, I have now disposed of the ob- 
tions to the bill, and will present a few public 
‘nsiderations in favor of the system of measures 
posed, to aid in the construction of railroads by 
vrants of lands on the terms prescribed in the bill. 
>In the first place, large portions of the public 
lands which are now unsaleable will be sold, not 
ole within the distance of six miles from the line 
of the roads, but to a much greater distance on 
either side. In those districts in the new States 
' , are distant from the navigable rivers, the 


whicl 
few settlers have no inducement to production be- 
vond what is necessary fur consumption of their 
household and their stock; and their lands remain 
to a great extent uncultivated, because the cost of 
transportation to a market, in time and labor, 
would be greater than the entire value of the prod- 
ucts. 

The construction of railroads will at once create 
ademand for the public lands. The settlements 
will be extended, agricultural industry stimulated, 
and its productions greatly augmented—the com- 
fortsand the means of the settlers will be increased 
—and I need not say, that their prosperity will in- 
crease your revenues. Every one who is enabled 
from the profits of his labor to appropriate annually 
to the purchase of dutiable goods $100, contributes 
from $20 to $30 to the support of Government. 

We cannot over-estimate the effect of these im- 
provements upon production, and consequently 
upon commerce. When you come within conve- 
nient distance of a railroad, access to ports and 
the means of exchange become easy, rapid, and 
cheap; activity is imparted to agricultural and com- 
mercial industry, and both interests prosper. I 
am disposed to favor these roads more especially, 
because I look upon them as indirect bounties on 
agriculture, and that interest in a large portion of 
the new States needs encouragement. It lan- 


is. however fertile, are not in demand. The | 


guishes now forthe reasons I have stated. Few | 


can be induced to occupy and cultivate lands far 


in the interior, and of those who attempt it, some | 


abandon their farms to seek more profitable em- 
ployment in towns and cities. Our cities are be- 


coming overgrown when compared with the set- | 


tlements in the interior, and if we can, we ought 
to extend and increase the agricultural population; 


and the system proposed will have that effect. It | 


will present inducements to the settlement and cul- 
tivation of farms by affording a ready access to 
market, and the means of securing a reward for 
labor equal to that which now tempts too many 
to resort to the towns and cities to engage in the 
business of vending the products of Europe, or in 
some other of the various employments of a city 
population, 

Mr. President, there are special reasons why 
this Government should aid in the construction of 
railroads, or provide some other means of rapid 


transitto the borders of the States west of the 
Mississip i. 


It has been your — to establish upon our 
u 


borders numerous tribes of Indians; some of them 


more or less civilized; some engaged partially in 
agriculture, but most of them are wild and un- | 


tameable, accustomed to depredation, sometimes 
upon the whites, sometimes upon their Indian 
neighbors more civilized and wor than them- 
selves. There is continual danger o 
lurbance which this Government ought to be pre- 
pared to subdue at any time promptly. The Uni- 
ted States are bound to keep the peace on that 
frontier, and afford adequate protection to our 
people, and this can be accomplished most effect- 
ually by providing the means of rapid transporta- 
tion for adequate military force. 

You have lately acquired large districts of coun- 
‘ry extending to the Pacific. California and Oregon 
oughtto be brought within supporting distance; and 


serious dis- | 


if the war anticipated by the honorable Senator | 


from Tennessee is to come upon us, the sooner it 
isdone the better. Sooner or later it must be 
done, and can only be accomplished by opening a 
direct and practicable communication to that State 


and territory, through the interior. In time of | 
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war troops and munitions of war, and it may be 
the necessary supplies to support the military or 
naval force, or both, must be transported to the 
Pacific through the interior of our own country. 
You cannot safely conduct your operations either 


across the Isthmus or round Cape Horn; at least | 
| it would be unwise to attempt it. 


I do not mean to say that there isa necessity to 


| construct a railroad to the Pacific, but I am of 


opinion that there is a public necessity for a road 
or roads of some kind, by which California and 
Oregon shall become of more ready access. If it 
is desired to preserve and es your possessions 


| on the Pacific, you should not only open roads, 


but establish military posts at convenient distances, 
and maintain at ak a sufficient military force to 
keep open the commynication and hold the Indians 
in check. 

When the roads west of the Mississippi, con- 
templated by the bills on your table, are constructed, 
greater security will be afforded to the inhavitants 
on the frontiers. Troops and munitions of war 
can be rapidly transported to any point at which 
it may be necessary to subdue hostilities. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to the 


| great valley—the center, the very heart of the 


country—and we may form some estimate of ben- 
efits which will result from the system proposed. 
The Mississippi running through the center of the 
valley almost due north and south—its navigable 
waters within a short distance of those of Lake 
Superior on one side, and of Red river on the other; 
the time will come, and that at no distant day, 
when there will be an open communication by 
steam from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and from the Arctic ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico—embracing the whole of the temperate 
zone. 

If the country shall be traversed by railroads— 
if those now in process of construction, and 
others contemplated from the Atlantic border, 
shall penetrate to the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
similar works shall be constructed on the west of 
the Mississippi—you will have it in your power 
almost in any one day, to concentrate the whole 
physical force of the country at any one point. 

Almost every man’s farm will unite nearly all 
the advantages of every variety of climate and 
soil within the temperate zone. The means of 
transportation and exchange will become so easy, 
rapid, and cheap, that the productions of his own 
latitudeand soil may be wniiy exchanged for those 
of any other. Ina word, the benefits which will 
accrue to all the great interests of the country by 


the system of measures under consideration, can | 
| scarcely be over-estimated. 


But the honorable Senator from Tennessee says, 
that the construction of railroads within the old 
States will contribute as much to promote the 
prosperity of the country as those proposed by 
the bills. To that I assent; and if he will submit 
a plan by which they can be constructed at as 


little cost to the Treasury of the United States as | 


those proposed by the bill on your table, | will go 


| with him. Nay, more. Influenced by the public | 
| considerations | have imperfectly stated, if a ma- 


tured proposition shatl be made to aid in the con- 


struction of a road of general benefit to the coun- | 


try, I should not withhold my assent to the neces- 
sary appropriation. I believe that such works 
will advance the prosperity of the country more 


rapidly, and tend more effectually to the preserva- | 


tion of the Union, than almost any other disposi- 
tion of land or money. 

Mr. President, I have now performed,as well as 
I have been able, the duty I assumed. | have 
only to regret that it was not undertaken by some 


| Senator whose intellectual power would have en- 
_abled him to perform it more oer afd 
more effectually. All 1 hoped was, that Is 


ould 
be able to afford some aid in placing the subject 


fairly before the Senate and the country. If I have | 


accomplished that, I am content. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said: Mr. President, I 
have said, that when the amendment which I had 
the honor to present should be assailed, | would 
only make brief replies to the objections urged 
against it. In the speech of my honorable friend 





\from Missouri, [Mr. Gever,] just concluded, 
| there are some statements to which I wish to call 
| the attention of the Senate; and | will do it now, || The road or canal cannot go by everybody's door. 
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with a view to economize time which |! am sure 
the Senate is disposed to apply to other matters, 
We have evidences enovgh that the Senate is 
tired of this debate. [Pointing to the empty seats 
before him.] I fear that I am considered the 
cause of unnecessary discussion. 1 regret it; but 
still, | must do jusuce to my amendment and to 
myself. I think our constituents will and ought 
to feel an interest in regard to the public lands, if 
we donot. I propose to notice very briefly some 
of the arguments of my friend from Missouri. A 
great deal has been said, both by him and other 
genilemen, that was thrown away upon me. I 
subscribe most heartily to everything that has 
been urged in favor of making these roads, upon 
which we may ‘* Splash, splash along the sea.”’ 
[Looking at Mr. Sumner.) I am a Whig, and 
have all my life politically gone for the power of 
making roads ant canals, and appropriating money 
directly to such objects; and gentlemen throw 
away their arguments when they address me in 
behalf of these measures. I make no issue with 
them, either in regard to the policy or power of 
this Government on the subject of internal im- 
provements. If it be the object of gentlemen to 
convince those who are not Whigs, | erhaps it is 
wellenough. If my friend shall propose a plan 
—for military purposes, for commercial purposes, 
for post office purposes—to make a road to the 
Pacific, with the public lands or with the money of 
the nation, he will find me standing by his side. 

I am one of those who believe that this Gov- 
ernment has constitutional powerto construct roads 
for military and post office purposes, through the 
States of the Union; but unfortunately for us, there 
is aclass of politicians in this country who deny 
it. You cannot get these politicians to march 
boldly up, take hold of the Whig principle, and 
directly, openly, and above-board, construct works 
of internal improvement; but they dodge our prin- 
ciple, and seize upon the proprietorship of the pub- 
lic lands to get roads and canals made through their 
States, avoiding the platform upon which we 
Whigs plant ourselves. That is the partial, one- 
sided game that is played, giving advantages and 
aid to the new land States which are refused to the 
old States; that is the game against which I protest. 
| make no such issue as that of opposing the con- 
struction of roads and canals in the new States, 
and never have made it. Why, what did I say 
the other day? I said, if you do not vote for my 
amendment, if you throw it out, I have voted for 
this bill in committee and I shall vote for it here. 
If I cannot get this great fund applied to assist all 
the States, new and old; if | cannot do all the good 
I desire, shall I act the part of the dog in the man- 
ger? No, sir, no; I will act upon the homely 
adage—**‘ half a loaf is better than no bread.”’ I 
will take what I can get of these great public im- 
provements, by this one sided operation, rather 
than get none at all. If Senators from the new 
States will not aid Kentucky, I will still act upon 
the christian principle, and do good for evil. I 
can see that a railroad in lowa or Missouri is a 
national blessing, and will promote the general 
welfare. The only thing that astonishes me is, 
the blindness of the Senators from the new States, 
who cannot see how a railroad in Kentucky can 
be national, so that Congress ought to aid in its 
construction, when it is so clear to their intellectual 
vision that Congress can build railroads in lowa 
and Missouri. I have distinctly declared my in- 
tention to vote for grants of land to the new States 
even if my amendment fails, and I repeat again, 
that all arguments to prove the importance of the 
lowa roads and their utility for national and State 
purposes, are thrown away upon me. I admit it 


| all. 


The point which I have made from the begin- 
ning is, that Congress has administered this great 
fund so that one section of the country obtains 
advantages over another, one ciass of States obtain 
advantages which all are entitled to share equally, 
in proportion to population. That is my point; 
and to that the Senator from Missouri has just 
answered, ‘* You want to be paid in equivalents; 
and it is impossible that you can have exact 
equivalents for everything you grant.”’ True, 
sir, | know you cannot give every family, every 
neighborhood, and every State, precisely the same 


|} amount of blessings from public improvements. 
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Some will be benefited more than others. You 
cannot have a system of exact equivalents; but 
does it follow from that, that you cannot approx- 
imate towards it between the States? My argu- 
ment was based upon an approximation to these 
equivalents, showing that if you could not do exact 
imstice to all the States, and all the individuals of 
the States, you might approximate towards it; and 
iny amendment was offered with a view to such 
, The gentleman has shown that 

is impossible to make us all precisely equal. 
Has he attempted to show that my amendment, 
if adopted, would not make us more equal than 
we will be without it?) That is the question. | 

y that it will make us more equal than we will 
be without it, and that, | conceive, has not been 
answered. 

My friend, I thought, charged gne, in the open- 
speech, with having acted a Tittle un- 
He said that I spoke to the Senate of the 
act of 1785, by which the lands northwest 
of the Ohio were distributed in kind among the 
that [ took care not to read the act 
which repealed the act of 1785. 

Mr.GEYER. I did not say that the 
ible Senator **took care’’ not to read it; but, I 

yposed he had forgotten it, for [ could not im- 
Y) ite to him mrnorance of that repe il: nor did I say 
that he had desienedly refrained from reading it. 

Vr. UNDERWOOD. The statement was that 
{ had failed to read the act by which it had been 
repealed. I did not think it was necessary to pro- 

lnim to the Senate thatthe sun shone. Weknow 
that there has been no distribution of these public 
lands among the States for fifty years; and I did 
not think it was necessary, after telling the Senate 
that that was once the case, to tell them that the 
law authorizing it had been repealed. I told them 
what had been the practice; and if it had ceased, 
know that it ceased by a re- 
neal of the law? And was it necessary for me to 
say that it ceased by a change or alteration of the 
If the position I took needed support, it 

vuld have been effectually afforded by reading 
the act of 1788, repealing the act of 1745. To 
how that [ have not acted unfairly to the Senate, 

h now to read the repealing act to which my 

ition has been particularly called by the gen- 
man’s remarks. [shall read it to show that, 

i a motive to keep the Senate in 
the dark, Leould have found an additional argu- 
mentiin Here 11s: 


a : z 2 


ANDroOXIMALION. 


ine of his 
fairly. 


original 
Siates: but 


honor- 


must not everybody 


law? 


lAVING 


Wit ts itis found to be inconventent to execute that 

the land ordinan passed May 20, 1785, which di 

3 that certain proportions of land be allotted to the sev 
oral States, to be sold by the loan officers in each State; 
id whereas a sufficient quantity of lands for satisfving the 


uuties duc to the late army was set apart by the act of 
s passed the 92d of October last, whereby further 

crafts tor satisfying military bounties in lands from the 

towislips lately surveyed, are become necessary.’’ 


Therefore the law of 
new system adopted. 


1785 was repealed, and a 
But why was it repealed ? 
‘They iy, because it was iuconvenient to execute 
i Now, repealing it, and putting it upon the 


of inconvenience alone, proves that the 
} 





nembers of the old Continental Congress believed 
that thev had the power to divide the lands among 
the Stat But what is the argument made now 


rs on the other side of the question ? 
They deny the power; they say that we cannot 
ive the States these lands and divide them in kind. 

- what purpose did [ advert to the original di- 
sion in kind among the States? I did it to prove 
he powerand the policy. The original legis- 

n proves the opinion of the Congress of the 
Confederation as to the rights of the States under 


their construction of the Virginia deed of cession, 


ind shows the extent to which they exercised 
»wer. Did the Confederation repeal the law di- 


viding the lands in kind because the power was 
denied? Notatall. ‘The reason assigned in the 
preamble for the repeal is, that it was ‘‘inconve- 
nient to execute’? the law. The reason assigned 
proves the existence of the right to*make the di- 
vision which my amendment proposes. Since 
1788, owing to the improvement of the country 
and the facilities afforded by steam power, those 
inconveniences which induced the Congress of the 
Confederation to repeal the act of 1785 have van- 
ished, and the States can readily sel) their own 
lands under any division which may be made. 





. 
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So strong was my friend’s conviction, I think, 
of the force of my argument founded upon the 
legislation of the Contnental Congress m 1785, 
that he could not rest satisfied by stating that 
the act of ’85 was repealed in 1788. He thought 
it required something more than that to defeat the 
policy of distributing the land according to my 
amendment; and he therefore resorted to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to furnish an argu- 
ment. And how did he handle the Constitution ? 

He read that clause which gives Congress pow- 
er ** to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territ ry or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.’? He also 
read the clause immediately following, which 
says, ‘* Nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States or of any particular State:’’ and then he 
read further that provision which declares ** all 
debts contracted, and engarvements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
as valid against the United States under this Con- 
stitution as under the Confederation. ”’ 

Our present Constitution went into operation in 
1789. Under the general and broad language used 
in the Constitution to save all rights growing out 
of thé ** engagements’’ of the Confederation, and 
the specific provision connected with ihe disposal 
of the public lands, that the Constitution was not 
to be construed so as to prejudice either the claims 
of the United States, or of any particular State, I 
contend that the rights of the States stand under the 
Constitution exactly as they stood under the Con- 
federation, The language is as broad as it can pos- 
sibly be to save all rights resulting from the deeds 
of cession to the Confederation. My friend was 
perfectly convinced of this; and hence it became 
necessary to give a limited meaning to tnat provis- 
ion which declared that the rights or claims of 
both the United States and of any ; articular State 
should not be prejudiced, for fear it would em- 
brace the country northwest of the Ohio river. 
How does he make out that specific limitation? 
He makes it out by saying, in the case of Geor- 
gia and the United States, that Georgia at that 
time had not made a cession. The United States 
at that time (upon the principles contended for by 
the smaller States, especially Maryland, before 
the Articles of Confederation were formed) claimed 
the territory now embraced in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. Georgia did not yield it; and these res- 
ervations about the claims of States and the Uni- 
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the people to assemble in conventions for the 
pose of forming theme But the fact that Cong 
passed no law authorizing the people to mac 
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Senate, 


Se 


—_ ¥ 


ne 
Tess 


1fet m 


convention, does not Se Congress of a“ 


power in deciding on the 
be presented when a new State asks for 
sion into the Union. 
we under our systems of government allow 
and does justify any portion of our citizens i as 
semble when and where the 


Jonstitution which may 


. admis 
Phe natural liberty whie! 


may 


please, and to form 


constitutions, to erect political platforms, or 
adopt resolutions, but Congress is not bound t 
obey whatever the peopleof a Territory may thin 


proper to dictate. 


I deny that the people of a Te 


ritory possess the right to make a constitution ang 
State government, and to force themselves inty +) 


Union. 
and ought to deliberate, and can rightfully adm 
reject. 


That is a subject on which Congress nay 
e ° = ito 
If the United States can acquire territor 


from other nations, she has the right to gover, 
She can neither hold nor use it for the purposes fy; 


which it was acquired, without governing it, T 


contend that the inhabitants may rise up whenever 
they please and form a government for themselves 
and force themselves into the Union by deelariy 


unless they are admitted, they mean by revolutio, 
to dissolve their connection with this Governmen: 


and become independent, is carrying the doctrin: 


5 


of secession further than I have ever known }: 
carried by the most ultra of that heterodox politi 
cal school. They claim “ secession ” 
States, not for the Territories. [ understood 1 
gentleman to contend that the people have a righ: 


for the 


| to form their State governments and govern they 


ted States in the Constitution, were made for that | 


particular case, and intended to go no further. 
Such ts the gentleman’s construction. I deny to- 
tally the correctness of the construction which thus 
limits the general language desiened to save the 
rights of the United States and of each State in 
all cases whatever, and to make it apply to a par- 
ticular controversy between Georgia and the Uni- 
ted States. ‘There is no principle of construction 
which can allow anything of the kind. But the 
claim to the lands included in the Virginia deed of 
cession, Is sustained as an ** encagement’’ entered 


into by the Confederation to execute a trust for | 


the benefit of the States. 
subject, the gentleman has made no reply. 
I do not think it necessary to repeat one word 


And to this view of the | 


| have already advanced to show that the States 


had the ultimate dominion betore and during the 
Confederation, and that there was on that account 


sufficient reason for introducing in the ordinance | 


of *87, the provision saving the lands ceded to the 
Union from State taxation. I do not think itneces- 
sary to prove, by any recapitulation, that since the 


formation of the Constitution of the United States, | 


the ultimate dominion m the territories since ac- | 
quired, and over the Indian lands situated in any | 


State, belongs to this Government. All that I 
have said upon that subject must stand, whether it 
be conclusive or tnbanelnbee: The argument is 
too long to enter into again. 


has made here, upon the ** initiative ’’ in the form- 
ation of State governments. He concedes that 
prior to the admission of Missouri, all State gov- 


/ernments were regularly formed by the United 


States taking the initiative to form them, and after 
that time, he admits some of them have come in 
irregularly—at least they formed constitutions be- 
fore they obtained an act of Congress authorizing 


Nor do I think it | 
necessary to go into the argument which my friend 


selves without the consent of Congress. If [ am 
mistaken in that, I hope he will correct me. 

Mr. GEYER. 1 will state my proposition. | 
look upon the power of the Government of th: 
United States over the people of the Territorie: 
in forming new States as limited to the necessity 
of the case, and that it must always be o 
sistent with the foundation and principle upo 
which this Government rests—the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. [ thought I stated yes 
terday in distinct terms, that the right to form th 
constitution, the organic law for any people, be- 
longs to themselves. The right of the Congress 
of the United States—the admission of a State int 
the Union—is conventional. I contend that the 
only question with which Congress has anything 





to do, is to determine the boundaries and popula- 
tion, and that the Constitution, when formed, is 
of a republican character. If in these respects 
Congress is satisfied, it is then their duty to adm 
the State intothe Union. I look upon it, as | have 
said, as being conventiunal. There must be ac: 
tion on both sides; but then the formation of the 
fundamental law, the organic law for their govern 
ment, belongs to the people themselves, and Con- 
gress cannot dictate to them what they shall put in 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 make no issue al 
that. I think the people havea right to form thet 
constitution just exactly as they please—with 0! 
without trial by jury—with or without slavery 
&c. There are a great many here who say the) 
have not. Two or three years before these com- 
promise measures were adopted, when you woul! 
not divide the territory by extending the line 0! 
36° 30’, which I believed you had a right to do, 
and which I proposed, | said in the celebrates 
committee of eight, that all you can do, if you 
will not divide the territory, is to make the inha 
itants perfectly free to adopt their own form” 
government, to consider slavery a local question, 
and let the people settle it for themselves as thes 
please by their own constitutions and laws. 
make no issue about the power of the people 
forming their State constitution as they pleas? 
That is not the question in controversy. They 
have the natural right given by the Almighty © 


rern th ] b hei , eanic law, and 
govern themselves y thelr own organic if ’ 


neither Congress nor any other body, upon repu” 
lican principles, has a right to interfere with them 


The onlyi nquiry with us is, whether the const- 
There we have ® 


tution presented is republican. 
constitutional warrant to interfere, if it be not. 


| they have not a republican constitution, we *" 


not to admit them, because they could not act | 
harmony with our system. ; 
The single question before us now is, when “ 


States have surrendered the ultimate dominio» ° 
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by their deeds of cession, and when 


the lands 6} ae , 
» never had such dominion over territory 
acquired by the nation from foreign powers, 


vhether, when ess allows a State to come 


+ the Union, we are bound to surrender our 
iimate dominion over the soil to State taxation 
and to State disposition, and to give up national 
Territories acquired under national treaties to be 
waxed and ¢ disposed of by the States. That is the 

t | make. 

nT ‘is doctrine about the power of the people to 
organic law as they please, in 
rence to all political questions, has nothing 
stever to do with our dominion over the soil. 
’ soil—the land, was ours at the time we 
.dmitthe State,as it belonged to us beforethe State 
eovernment was formed, I insist we have a right to 
say to the people about to form their State constitu- 
tion, Frame your government just as you please, 
sovided you make itrepublican; but as it belongs 
us to fix a time for your admission as a State, 
ind when our territor ial government a cease, 
you, your State shall not be admitted 
distinetly elite ood you are not to in- 


Cong 


ike their own 


e advise 


intil it) 


erfere with our property in any manner what- 
ever 
That is the point I make; and I think the Sena- 


yr ‘from Missouri [Mr. Geyer] has not by his 
ument, by his broadside, touched the 
ich less o shivered the hull. 

"- word or two, now, as to my friend’s calcula- 
tions. He says that when Missouri was admitted, 
there were only 2,481,000 acres of private land in 
hat State subject to taxation. Then he says, if 
you puta tax of one quarter of one per cent. on 
these 2,481,000 acres, valued at $1 25 peracre, the 
revenue would only amount to $7,756, and that 
vould not be half enough for the little govern- 
ment they established for the people. ‘There is 
in error, a most palpable and striking error into 
which my friend has fallen; and it is a wonder to 

should have escaped his notice. He 

values these 2 A481, OOO acres at $12 25 per acre. He 
varies the 1 ule of taxation given by another Sena- 
tor. [have many things to « vontend against. Here 
the Senator es n Massachusetts for spec ific tax- 
ition, while thie Senator from Missouri is for ad 
valorem taxation. One, whose object is to enlarge 
the “‘equitable’’ claim of the new States, levies a 
per acre on all lands in the aadestail and 

he other, wishing to bring down the revenue to 
ilmost nothing, values improved Jandsin villages, 
towns, and cities, at wilderness prices, at $1 2 


rigging, 


me that it 


r 
20 per 


acre, and then taxes at the rate of one-fourth of 


me per cent. ad valorem ! 

if these gentlemen can assume positions for 
themselves in that way and escape the truth, there 
isne such thing as arguing with them. When it 
suits the purpose of the gentlemen from Massa- 

husetts, [Mr. Sumwer,] he takes a specific tax of 
one cent per acre and makes a fine speech on that 
basis; and then when it suits the purpose of my 
friend from Missouri, he imposes an ad valorem 
tax, valuing all the lands, including the city of St. 
Louis, at $1 25 per acre, and makes a fine speech 
on his basis. When the Senator from Missouri 
ibandoned the specific tax of a cent per acre 
adopted by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
resorted to an ad valorem tax, surely it was his 
duty to estimate the land according to its true 
value. Had he done that, what would be the 

value of the city of St. Louis? What would be 
the value of the villages and farms in Missouri at 
the time of her admission? Why my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. Bort AND! told us the other day 
that even in his State—one of the largest and least 
populous in the Union—the general average value 
of land was $6 per acre, 

Mr. BORLAND. Did the Senator from Ken- 
tucky understand me to say that all the land in 
Arkansas was subject to a valuation, for purposes 
of taxation, of $6 per acre? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to refer to private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. BORLAND. A very small portion of the 
area of Arkansas is subject to taxation, becauge 
the Government of the United States still holds 
three fourths or four fifths of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly the gentleman 
does not understand me. I know that the inform- 


comets property, and not 
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ation he communicated the othe day related 

to the pul lic domain 
ow, the defect of the argument of m Ly fries id from 

Missouri is, that when he comes to calculate he wi 

not even take what the Kitenieen 


as the value of 


gentleman from 


gives private property, He aban- 
dons the specific taxation of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and he makes a system for him- 
self, which is neither specific nor ad ralorem taxa 
tion; for it is based on Sl 95 per acre as the value 
ot lands which, perhaps, were worth $10, $20, o 


$30,and which, to ine! the city property, may 
be worth $100 per acre, for ought I know, upon an 
average. Ido ni 


na 
uae 


t Know the value of property in 
his beautiful cily of St. £, yuis; but I am told th if, 
in some parts of it, an acre is worth $1,000,000. 
Now, sir, we see the shifts of these figuring ven 
tlemen, in presenting us data on which to calculate 
Their first principles are wrong, and consequently 
there is nothing but delusion in then 
calculations. 

My friend from 
important matter. dition of 
things when the State was admitted, and there 
stops. Here are the t showing that year 
after year there were continual additi 
the amount of 


error and 


Miss url h is 


He fives us the cor 


omitted another 


able S 
ns made to 


private lat State, and 
i 


property in tl 


the value of the whole, no doubt, increased from 
year to year as the country improved. I will not 
pursue these things any further. It is useless 


‘The gentleman asks, what will the old States lose, 
and what will the United States cain? He says 
we cannot lose anything by the prosperity of 
these new St No, sir; we 


ates. 


Wi | be benefited 


by their prosperity—the whole will be benefited; 
and itis on account of that remualt ine benefit that 
{ reconcile myself to vote for these bills, if [ can 
not get all that I want. I have not undertaken to 


show that my State or any portion of the United 


States will be injured by rs ailroads in lowaor Mis 


souri. On the contri wy , | believe they will ben- 
efit the whole country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but more expecially the new States to 


which these erants of ida made. 
are blessings 


Thes 
showeée ian down upon the new States 
by this paternal Government, until they have be- 
come almost like spoiled children. ‘That is the 
i 
harshest word I have 
have not abused them. 
kindness towards them. 


se rrants 


ever said about them I 


I utter 


ly dis Ith @il UN- 


*‘Envying, fearing, 
Guardian spirit, 
has my through life. Noticing 
some arguments of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] I said I was only sorry | could not 
shower down more blessings upon th e 
When I said they were s; poiled « 
meant they « claimed all and got all. 
tend to villify insult. To run the parallel, 
what does a spoiled child do? Why, he cries for 
the playthings of all the other children; 
not be pacified until he gets the whole, and the 
unjust parent often forces the older brothers and 
sisters to yield. Now, some of the older childre: 
so to speak, wanta little share in the public lands. 
They want some baubles and trinkets for their 
amusement, and do not think it just to be de- 
prived of all share in the bounty and property of 
their common parent by the fretful and inordinate 
claims of the younger members of the family, who 
ought to be taught better manners than to demand 
and cry for what does not belong to them. I 
having suid this much, I did not suppose | was 
laying a foundation upon which | could be 
charged with unkindness towards the new States. 
If my friend from Georgia has made any intem- 
perate and hasty remark, he can exp lain his posi- 
tion, and doubtless he will do it in due tin 
The Senator from Missouri says tha T have 
presented a system by which I would tax the pres- 
ent generation for the benefit of poster! ity; - and he 
says, let posterity meet their own burdens. I had 
thought that it was rather a pleasure to labor for 
our children—to look at the interests of posterity, 
and that such was one of the great ends and busi- 
ness of life. It is my rule in reference to my own 
family. But what is the gentleman’s rule? Heis 
for taxing posterity, as well as the present gener- 
ation, W ithout end. My rule and my system, 
whic h he noticed, was to invest funds in compa- 
nies like the Louisville and Portland Canal, and 


hating none, 
steer me on”’ 


been motto 


new states. 
hildren, I only 
I did not in- 


and 


| e wil 


capital 
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let them tax until they hav: 
and e cpenses; and when t 
lieve posterity, relieve travel and commerce 
making the work free from. toll. After the 


h is be eh ret i! 


Heen rein?! rsed t 


erty and hand 


Keep the unt 
our it Ss unde 
mately make their »f 
United Stat 
to do this, and I fear iSiit nie, ld 
that all the ite equa ; 

nof the public land W hetl l ar t 


or my brother, Jet the pre dt future d 


State esh ally 


1 
GiVisit 


commented upon some of the OV ns of y 


amendment: and he ys it ws the i 





W he 5 itl t act, } j j AM 0 rea 


t mod 


! 
id States exactly « he fi r of ( ew nd 


end from Mi: 


*s breadth of 


if my fr 
} 
IS a hall 
shes whi F vatdleat he old Stat 
ind the position w h ew ost , 
vaartll chat } ’ ] | 
I Wlil change mv amendment. ans il them pre 


cisely eq 


. . ; 
i 


} i ro 
ements The ani 


provisions; and the re Ww ' 


improv 
those 
it 


lands mie} 


or i edie Lor 
wae ie nrovi 
ments his Government, w t the rrants 
made of 
States for 


these Sta 


heretofore 500.000 acres to vf the 


new interna ' Teme d i tr 
quire tes to give to the United States 
free use of those improvements, which might he 
constructed with the land so granted As the 
States received each 500,000 acres, wit en 

tion or condition, as an inte il-improvement fund 
I thought a like exemp 
the old States provided for in my amehdmenit 
The new States had been provided for by 
legislation, 





both in regard t 
more libera ivt 


provides for the old States 


inprovements, 


little for the old States, I wished the 
discretion which would place them on the ne 
footing with the new States, both with respect ta 
education and internal improveme 
whole object of the amendmen 


In my humble opinion, the more 
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sifted, the more it is looked into, the more striking 
will be the conviction that we are entitled, as a 
cestui que trust, under the deed of cession from 
Virginia. I think we ought to put the public do- 
main acquired since the formation of this Govern- 
ment on the same footing with the original domain, 
The more we think and ‘reflect, the stronger will 
appear the right of the old States to participate 
with the new. I know that there cannot be ex- 
act, mathematical justice, but there may be some 
approximation to it. That is whatl have attempt- 
ed to accomplish. As to exact equality, | do not 
ask it. Perfect equality is not attainable. In the 
act distributing the proceeds of the public lands, 
the new States get ten per cent. in addition to the 
five percent. ‘here is an advantage in favor of 
the new States. This advantage of ten per cent. 
on sales thereafter to be made was allowed them 
for prospective population, and not for the number 
of townships or square miles, on which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan insists. 

Mr. GEYER. Mr. President, I desire, in a 
few words, to correct some mistakes into which, 
I think, the honorable Senator from Kentucky has 
fallen, in reference to some of the remarks which 
I had occasion to make. I have never contended 
that there was not constitutional power to makea 
disposition of the public lands, in the mode pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 
All that [I said was, that we were not bound to 
do it; that is, that there was no obligation to make 
an equal distribution, or to distribute the lands 
among the States as units, according to his idea. 
You are at liberty to do so; and | expressly said, 
that I regarded the power of Congress over the | 
lands of the United States to be commensurate 
with their power over any other property or 
money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg leave to say to my 
friend from Missouri, that I did not intend to ap- 
ply these remarks of mine to him; because, being 
a Whig, I supposed he was of my creed in matters 
of that sort. 

Mr. GEYER. In reference to the estimate of 
taxation upon the lands, I desire to say that the 
honorable Senator falls into a mistake in endeav- 
oring to fix upon the lands of Missouri a valuation 
of the present day as having existed in 1820. The 
sales of the public lands of Missouri commenced 
in 1818, and the country was then very sparsely 
populated, St. Louis was a village of some three 
or four thousand inhabitants. There were two or 
three other little villages, in which all the lots 
could have been bought for a very small sum of 
money. The lands acquired by purchase from the 
United States were in the interior, and they had 
then been but recently settled. There was a very 
little improvement on them, and [ estimated, for 
purposes of assessment, their value at $1 25 per 
acre. The reason why I adopted the ad valorem 
system of taxation was because, by the constitu- 
tion of Missouri, that is the nde of imposing 
taxation in that State. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. So it is in Illinois. 

Mr. GEYER. I believe that is the rule of Ili- 
nois, also. I have, therefore, made no error in 
that calculation, except one, and that is, that I put | 
the rate of taxation at one quarter of one percent., 
which was for State purposes; but the taxation 
for county purposes would be quite as large as that 
for State purposes. I made the statement in order 
to show what were the resources of the State as a 
means of supporting its government, in conse- 
quence of the compact of the hard terms, as [ called | 
them, which had been exacted from her. Notthat 
I intended, by presenting these terms and exposing 
tem, to ask that now they should be repudiated. 
Although I think the United States have broken 
their contract, | do not think it is becoming in the | 


| for an appropriation of the public lands, which is | 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. C. DAWSON, 


OF GBORGIA, 
In THE Senate, March 1, 1852. 


The Senate having under consideration ‘+ A bill granting | 
| the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of 


Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain railroads in said 
State”’— 
Mr. DAWSON said: I will detain the Senate but 
a very short time on this subject. The arguments 
have been nearly exhausted, and there is little left 
for me to say upon that side of the question upon 
which I propose to speak. 
Before I enter upon the main subject of the bill, 
| | beg to be permitted to reply to the arguments 
| made, in reply tosome suggestions which I offered 


| to the Senate some weeks since, by the honorable 


Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Geyer.] He re- 
plied to three of the suggestions which I had pre- 
sented, and it seemed to have disposed of them in 
a manner satisfactory to himself. 

The first argument to which the Senator from 
Missouri replied was, as he stated, that I charged 
that the protective interests in this body had com- 

' bined with the new States, in order to dispose of 
the public lands in such a manner as to diminish 
the amount of revenue which would otherwise go 
into the Treasury. That was not my allegation. 
I said this, and said it truly and properly, that it 
was for the interest of those politicians who favor 
protection for the sake of protection, to dispose of 
all the revenue arising from the public lands in 
order to diminish the amount of money that might 
go into the Treasury, and thereby justify an in- 
crease of the tariff; and that ali men of all classes, 
whether politicians or otherwise, are disposed to 
be controlled by those rules which promote their 
own interests; and I alleged that the new States, 
through their Senators on this floor, desired ap- 
propriations of the public lands for internal im- 
provements within their respective States, for the 
nurpose of advancing the prosperity of those 
States; and although opposed to a tariff in princi- 
ple, yet they would combine with those who are 
in favor of it, and dispose of the lands by bills 
appropriating them for railroads, because they thus 
may receive a larger reward than they would by 
preventing an increase of the tariff. was right, 
sir, in that principle. Itwas no charge inconsist- 
ent with the honor or dignity of the Senate. It 
was founded in truth, and known to be so. 

The next is this: That if I, or any other gentle- 
man were transferred to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, [ would find that all the railroads to be built 
there were to be founded upon appropriations of 
the public lands. My reference was to the speech 
made by the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Hunrer,} when he announced that there 
were some eight or ten bills on the table asking for 
approprix tions for railroads in the new States, and 
all converging to or uniting with the Mississippi 
river; and I defy the Senator from Missouri to 
point out to me a single bill upon that table asking 


not the foundation upon which they expect to 
build these roads. Hence it was that I said, throw 


, yourself into the valley of the Mississippi, and you 


will see some eight or ten railroads, the construc- 
tion of which is to be founded on appropriations 
from the public lands. There was no impropriety 
in that. Itis a justand true assertion, and cannot 
be denied. 


The next was this: I observed that it was a 


| donation of $4,500,000 to the State of Iowa; and 


new States to insist on their being released; nor || 


do I predicate any demand for this grant upon the 
advantages which were obtained by that compact 
on the part of the United States. 
merely to show, by the state of destitution to 
which they were reduced, by the necessity of sup- 
sorting their own governments instituted by the 
United States, with the small means they had of | 
levying taxes, they were reduced to the necessity 
of acceding to almost any terms that might be re- 
— from them. This is al] | haveto say upon 
at subject. ; 


} 
Se ee ee | 


My object was |) 


the Senator replied that it was no donation to 
that State. And the way he illustrated and sus- 
tained his position was this: He asks if you, 
the then presiding officer, being a cotton planter, 
had a hundred bales of cotton, and in Mobile 
that cotton is worth eight cents per pound, and 
I come and say to you that I will give you six- 


teen cents per pound for one half of your cot- 


ton, if you will let me have the other half for 
nothing, whether you would lose anything or not 
by the operation? Certainly you would not. But 
suppose that you had the same capacity to appro- 
priate that cotton in the same way that the indi- 
vidual who applies to purchase your cotton had, 
and who expects to make eight cents more on the 
pound, would you not appropriate the benefit to 


| Treasury, would not the public property 
_ ly appreciated by the railroads thus auth: 
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yourself? Sir, suppose the United States, 


| sess, to do the same act, and give to that S, 


| this occasion, we come to the public lands 
| there are but few principles connected with them, 


| public lands? 


| the contract. 





[Mare 3, 


Senare, 


. ; for the 
purpose of improving the public lands, should «,, 
thorize the construction of these railroads 
that purpose should appropriate money o 


au- 
» and for 
Ut of the 
be equal. 
. Orized hy 
the Government of the United States, and would 
not the accumulating value of their lands o,, , 
the United States? Certainly it would, ha 
mark you, Mr. President, we substitute an j, . 


“ > : ndi- 
vidual State, with the powers we are said to 


Myke 
: : ; , tale ail 
the relative advantages arising from it. These ad- 
vantages inure to the benefit of the State of [ow. 
From the General Government solely and ex. 


clusively these benefits are obtained: and } 
> an Hence 


| itis that I say that if the United States haye the 


power to appropriate these public lands to fow, 
to construct this railroad, it is better that y» 
should appropriate that amount of money 
cause the road to be constructed, and thus improve 
the value of the whole land and not of alternate 
sections, and let the money arising from the jy. 
proved value of the land be put into the Treasyry 
of the United States; and when we shall jay, 
been repaid the amount of appropriations for these 
railroads, let them be national accommodations 
and let those to whom the land belongs have s 
right to pass over the roads without taxation. Sj; 
was not the Cumberland road constructed upon 
that plan? Did we not make appropriations to 
construct that road m order to improve the val) 
of our lands in the Western States? Certainly. 
And when the improvement took place, what be- 
came of the road? Sir, the Senate well know tha: 
the declaration I made, and which may be carried 
out in argument, was true—that it was nothin: 
but a donation, 
But passing over that, as I desire to be brief oy 


and 
How and for what purpose did we obtain these 
Prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Virginia, by a compact, sold the North- 
Western territory to the United States; and I refer 
to that merely to show the relation subsisting 
between the Government of the United States 
and the State of Virginia, arising out of that com- 
pact. What wasthat compact? It was that Vir- 
ginia ceded these lands on certain terms and limita- 
tions, restrictions, and conditions, And when they 
were all complied with, what was then to be done? 
The contracting party agreed that the whole of 
the lands, after the payment of the public deb, 
and after certain other conditions and stipuletions 
in that contract were complied with, were to inure 
to the benefit of all the States, Virginia included. 


| Now, what was the construction put upon that 


compact by the honest and worthy men who 
made it? It was that the lands belonged, even in 
kind, to the various States of the Union; and the 
law read by my friend from Kentucky, showing 
the distribution of these lands in kind, proves 
that this construction was cotemporaneous with 
Hence I allege that there is a con- 
struction of the compact between Virginia and the 
United States which settles the character of this 
particularcompact. What becomes of the relation 
Latwiciin the State of Virginia, and all other States 
included, with the General Government under this 
compact? If the remainder of the property, after 
the payment of the national debt and compliance 
with the conditions therein specified, inured to the 
benefit of the States, including Virginia, it made the 
United States a great landed proprietor, having av 
interest in the land in trust only, while the equitable 
interest was in the several States; and the United 
States thereby became proprietor merely for the 
benefit of others. In 1802, when the articles of 
cession and compact were entered into with the 
State of Georgia, the same terms and limitations, 
in nearly the express words, were there found, 
with the same privileges—that the remainder of the 
property, after compliance with certain conditions, 
should inure to the whole of the States, Georgia 
included. This was one of the provisions of the 
articles of cession. There the United States again 
became a landed proprietor, as trustee, under that 
compact. 
When we acquired Louisiana, a new principle 
arose. All the lands obtained prior to that period, 
had been obtained by a contract between the Gen- 
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eral Government and the States. In 1803, when 
we made é 
‘ods in Louisiana, the question was very much 
tated whether the Government of the United 
Siates had the power, under the Constitution, to 
quire territory in that way. But the power was 
exercised. When the United States purchased 
lands within the limits of Louisiana from 
France, the consideration was paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as the representative pf 
the States, and the title was taken by the United 
States. To whom did that title inure? i The con- 
sideration being paid in money belonging to the 
the hands of the General Government, 


act 


the 


States In 


a treaty with France, and obtained the | 


» title inured to the benefit of those who paid | 


che consideration; and after the payment of the 
sosideration, the remainder of the lands in the 
3 oeseasion of the Government of the United States, 
were there, as all other lands are, for the benefit of 
ithe States. If B paysa consideration for land, 
ond the deed is taken by A, A becomes a trustee 
law for the benefit of B. ‘The United States 


i 


having paid the money for the States for the land | 


) Louisiana, when that title was made to the 
United States, it inured to the benefit of the State 
f Louisiana as well as the other States. I go upon 
this broad principle, that this Government has now 
settled the question of power over the public lands, 
aud has aright to dispose of them according to the 
principles of equity and justice, among the States, 
or use them for the general benefit of all. 

Just so when the lands in Florida were obtained 
by treaty. 
which had been given for them, the balance was 


After the payment of the sum of money | 


to go into the Treasury with the same limitations | 


und restrictions as other public lands. Thus has 
een acquired an Immense body of domain, which 
is regulated, in part, by compacts and by treaties 


with other Governments; and the great question | 


is, where did the titles to this property go? They 
went necessarily to the Government of the United 
But is it an absolute property, subject 
to no limitations and restrictions in behalf of the 
States? Itis admitted that the United States, being 
the trustee, the States are the beneficiaries. That 
is the principle on which I have argued, and I 
believe it to be a correct principle, and one which 
should control the disposition of the public lands. 
The first question is, how shall the lands be dis- 
posed of? answer, first, according to the terms 
of the compact under which they were acquired. 
Thelands obtained from Virginia and Georgia have 
written supulations which ought to be conformed 
to; and a court of equity, if the case were between 
one individualand another, would decree the exe- 
cution of those restrictions and stipulations; and 
they are, thatafter the payment of certain debts, 
and making certain appropriations of land within 
their borders, the lands shall mure to the States. 
What States? The whole of the States, Virginia 
neluded, to be distributed upon the principles of 
justice and equity. Such has been the division 
of opinion and of parties among us, that some 
say, keep all the public lands for the purpose of 
paying the general expenses of the Government, 
and then there will be equality in the distribution. 
That is my doctrine. If this could be done, if the 
proceeds of the public lands could go into the 
Treasury and be applied to the payment of the ex- 
peiditures of the General Government, it would be 


States. 


equal and just towards all the States, and all the | 


people of the States, and I should have no objec- 
lon to it whatever. One ciass of politicians in 
this Country at one time contended that the pro- 
ceeds of the publie lands should be appropriated 
‘0 purposes of internal improvement. Another 
Cass maintained that Congress had no power to 
appropriate the public lands for the purpose of 
internal improvement. That was long debated, 


and parties were divided upon that question for | 


« long time. But mark, now; those gentlemen 


who do not believe that Congress has power to 


appropriate money or land for internal improve- | 


ments, willdo what? They say, you have, as the 
Congress of the United States, no such power, 
but we will tell you what you cando. You can 
give the lands to a State, and the State can direct 
these lands to be applied to internal improvements. 
Moreover, you can appropriate these lands, and 


aol . 
declare what the State shall do with them, that she | 


shall make a railroad—an internal improvement. 
‘ow, sir, I suggest this question to you and to 


| What is the proposition here? 


pardon; he is entirely mistaken. 
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the Senate: If Congress has not the power to do 
this act, has it the power to delegate it to a State? 
I think it must appear, clearly and conclusively, 
that Congress would not have the power to dele- 
gate that right to any single State. 

But, sir, | pass from these general propositions, 
and come down to the case directly before us. 
Gentlemen say 
** We agree with you that Congress has no power 
to give us these public lands, unless she dean it 
upon the principle that the remainder will be en- 
hanced in value coextensive with the amount 
granted;’* or in other words, that each alternate 
section shall sell for $2 50 per acre when the 
whole of the sections would sell for only $1 25 
per acre. That is the principle on which the 
friends of this measure and these measures seek 
to take it out of the position in which IT have 
a it. Now, what does that principle involve? 

t goes on the assumption that the alternate sec- 
tions are to increase in value. Let me refer my 
friend from lowa to this point. The railroad from 
Dubuque to Keokuck is about two hundred and 
forty miles—that is the line as it now runs. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. I beg the Senator’s 


It is only a 
hundred and eighty miles. 


Mr. DAWSON. It will amount to nearly 
whatI say. I takeitto be two hundred and forty 
miles. 


Mr. JONES. It amounts to one hundred and 
eighty miles, and no more. 
Mr. DODGE, of lowa. 
gia refers to me. 

rect. 

Mr. DAWSON. Certainly [ do. 

Mr. DODGE. I will furnish him with the re- 
sult of a calculation by the draughtsman of the 
Senate. He says: 


My friend from Geor- 
I suppose he desires to be cor- 


‘In compliance with your directions, I have made an 
estimate of the amount of lands vacant on the Ist of Octo 


» ber, 1851, in the alternate odd sections for fifteen miles on 


each side of a direct line from Dubuque, via Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa City, and Fairfield to Keokuck, and find 507,720 
acres. The distance is one hundred and ninety five miles ; 
three sections on each side of the line would amount to 1,170 
sections, or 748,800 acres.”’ 


Mr. DAWSON. The Senator from Iowa says 
the distance is only one hundred and ninety-five 
miles. 1 went to the map for my information, but 
I may be mistaken. Now, this road of one hun- 
dred and ninety five miles is from two points on 
the Mississippi river, Dubuque and Keokuck, at 
the mouth of the Des Moines river—not parallel 
with the Mississippi itself, for there the river 
bends, and you make a line from the lower part 
of the bend to the upper part of it—one of the 
finest streams for navigation in the known world; 
and yet it is sought to take the public land from 
point to point on the same river for the purpose of 
making a public improvement, alleging that for 
two or three months in the year the ice obstructs 
the navigation of the river, and on this ground we 
are to appropriate 500,000 acres of the public land 
to build a railroad on the Mississippi river from 
the one point to the other point which I have 
named. You have to start at Dubuque on the 
Mississippi, and run one hundred and ninety-five 
miles below. Now, sir, the first question to be 
»roposed is, is that one of the oppressive cases? 
Is the public property in such a condition as to 
require that improvement to be made in order to 
increase its value to $2 50 per acre? Not so; 
every gentleman knows thatitisnot. Itis merely 
a demand to get an appropriation for a particular 
State, when the circumstances of the case do not 
justify or sustain it on the principle on which 
other bills of this kind have been passed. 

But let us go a little further. This road from 
Dubuque to Keokuck goes through one of the 
finest bodies of land in the whole valley of the 
Mississippi river; and I am told—and I also went 
to the map for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion, and I have got the population of the various 
counties through which it passes—that it is already 
a road which is in the hands of individuals and is 
incorporated, and will pass through a country 
which is largely populated. The county in which 
Dubuque lies has a population of upwards of ten 
thousand; and three fourths of the public land from 
Dubuque to Keokuck, five miles right and left of 
that road, have already been taken up, and the 


|, portion of the country in the neighborhood of 
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that road, is the most thickly populated and the 
most prosperous in the whole of that great valley. 
Now, where is the balance of the public land to 
come from? It is said that this improvement will 
increase the value of the public land remaining to 
the United States. Sir, there is not a foot of 
land that can be obtained for $2 50 per acre for 
five miles along each side of that road, unless it 
be some of the poorer lands, which is valuable 
only for its timber. Where is the balance of the 
land to come from? The bill says, that in the 
event that five miles on either side of the road 
shall be taken up, or be subject to the right of pre- 
emption, then the State of lowa, through an agent 
appointed by the Crovernor of that State, shall 
have the right to extend the line fifteen miles on 
each side of that road, and the alternate sections 
when taken are not to be put down at §2 50 per 
acre, but are still to go at $1 25; and hence it is 
that all the lands taken to build the road from 
Dubuque to Keokuck will not be taken from the 
sections which adjoin the line. And we are taught 
to believe, and the country is tanght to beheve, 
that we are improving the public property and 
throwing money into the Treasury by the passage 
of these bills; and that our liberality is for selfish 
purposes; that the Government of the United 
States does not lose a single dollar by the opera- 
tion. ‘This, sir, is not sustained by the facts be- 
fore us; and it is unjust to the country, and unjust 
to the principle on which these bills have hereto- 
fore been advocated. It is time that we should 
resist it, and let something like justice and princi- 
ple prevail in the passage of these large appro- 
priations. 

But, Mr. President, I pass on from that. How 
is this road to run? Mark it well, as it is taken 
under this bill—and I have the map of Lowa be 
fore me, and she isa glorious State; and I admire 
the warmth, and energy, and success, with which 
her Senators defend her rights here. She is a 
growing and powerful State, and unless you check 
her, she will have everything within her limits, 
and will proclaim in a few years: ** Here is the 
great empress of the West!’’ Look at our ad- 
vancement and our prosperity—every dollar of 
which has been taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States. These are truths which every gen- 
tleman should understand—truths which many 
gentiemen already know. This road goes from 
city to city, and then takes a bend more circuitous 
than the great artery of our western water-courses. 
It goes through the seat of government, and then 
runs almost parallel with the great Des Moines 
river. 

I will show you presently what the United 
States did in 1846 for this great Des Moines river. 
There it runs. Well, Mr. President, what injury 
is this to inflict upon others? Have we looked to 
that? Have we, in our wild and fanciful manner 
ot disposing of the public lands, looked to the in- 
juries imposed upon individuals and corporations? 
W here arethe Senators from Illinois? They ought 
to look to this, and they would feel it, but from 
the factof having had their arms up to their elbows 
in the Treasury. They dare not come out and 
advocate the interests of their own citizens, be- 
cause they stand on soft ground, remembering the 
old proverb, that ** those who live in glass-houses 
should not throw stones.’’ Who owns the road 
from Chicago, in [hnois, to Cairo? There is the 
road from Rock Island to Lasalle, and the road 
from Burlington to Peoria, all starting on the Hh- 
nois side of the Mississippi river, between Du- 
buque and Keokuck. 

Mr. SHIELDS. As my colleague is not bere, 
I would beg of my honorable friend from Georgia 
to explain what he meant when he said that we 
had had our arms up to the elbows in the Treas- 


ury? 

Mr. DAWSON. I meant to say ‘‘ up to the 
shoulders.”’ [(Laughter.] 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish the honorable Senator 
from Georgia would confine himself to the ques- 
tion of land, and not branch off to money, because 
suspicions might arise, particularly against my 
colleague. [A laugh.} 

Mr. DAWSON. Why, 1 must say that I was 
not the least astonished that the colleague of the 
honorable Senator from Illinois was instantly 
nominated for the Presidency, after he got the ap- 
propriation. I will have it all out presently; and 
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my friend from Illinois knows very well, if he has 
not forgotten, his Euclid, that two things which 
are equal to the same thing aree jual to each other; 
and let me ask him, if lands are equivalent to 
money, what is the difference between money and 
lands? Are they not plain equivalents ? 

But these are thetruths. These railroads (the 
Illinois railroads) are now being constructed, or in 
operation, and all by individual enterprise; and 
yetweare authorizing, by levislation, lowa to come 
In conflict with these various companies. ‘These 
companies cannot be heard even by the Senators 
own State: because the State of Illinois, 


f the 
is I will show you presently, has 
the most masterly operations that any State tn this 
Union has ever done, 
State. Sur, is this all? 
the road from Dubuque to Keokuck, and shown 
you that it will not increase the price of the public 
fand,and Ihave s! 
through which the road passes; 
from that part of the country where I now reside, 
and go to the West, and if the Senators from lowa 
ire then living, I will settle in their neighborhood. 

And what next? Under this same bill—and I 
desire the Senate 


and the ex untry to un lerstand 
there is another 


Mark 
you, running hundred ninety-five miles 
from point to point on the great Mississippi river. 
Then there is a |ittle | lowa 
the Mississippi river, avenport, 
which place they start another 


ly through the seat of 9 


made one ot 


but at no expense of the 


| have now disposed of 


own the character of the country 


and if | ever move 


road runnine—where? 


one ind 





is 


place on the side of 


ealled D 


le 1 » 
railroad, ana run 


from 
it direct overnment, lowa 
uque i 


City, pas ing over this road from Dul ) 
h the City of 


KReokuck, at right angles through thy 
timate the length of this latter road a 
Is two 


; 
I think my estimate ts right. 


I es 
hundred miles: but Senators say it 
hundred and forty. 
Chi ; road makes a cross 
from Dubuque to Keokuck to the seat of govern- 
ment of lowa, and a crucifixion it is. Whose 
interest does Whose money builds this 
great city in the interior of the State of lowa, and 
passes one road directly through it from east to 
west, and another atright angles to it? From bank 
to bank between the Mississippt and the Missouri 
rivers, the Senator says is two hundred and forty 
miles. But taking the map, itis three hundred 
miles and more. What is all thisdone for? They 
say itis done for the imprevement of the public 
lands. The railroad route directly down trom 
lowa City to the Mississippi river, at Davenport, 
passes, accordin rto themap, and according to the 


low Aa 
three 


in passing over the road 


it affect? 


information which I have obtained, one of the 
ley of the 
nd now in 


is the pride ind 


most beautiful regions in the great va 
Mississippi; but all of it is taken up, : 
a fine state of cultivation, and it 
glory of that young State. 


We ll, if you cannot ret the lands on the line of 


the road on the right and left, where are you to 
get them? Why, you are to go off thirty miles, 
and pick up the lands there. But you do not im- 
prove those lands adjacent the value of a single 
cent. And yet they come here, and announce to 
Congress and to the country that these appropri- 
tions are asked for on the ground that the United 
States do not lose a single dollar, but that the re- 
maining property is appreciated in value. Now, 
when we set up a principle as true, let us under- 
stand whether the principle or the truth be there. 
Why, sir, it is wild and fanciful for us to legislate 
upon this plan, and I see, by the smiling counte- 
nance of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Jones,) 
who has popped up here, day after day, to urre 
attention to this bill, that he has got the sympathy 
of the whole Senate, under the belief that he is 
going to do something great and glorious for the 
United States by increasing the value of the public 
lands, when, as [ understand, there are no public 
lands within five miles of the road on either side. 
Now these are facts which no man can deny. 
Let no Senator go home to his people and say, | 
have given away these lands to increase the value 
of others; because it will be a mistake. Let the 
people be informed as to this matter. Let us stand 
upon principle, and do justice. No man upon this 
floor has ever heard me utter a word of opposition 
to anything founded in justice and right. But 
when you come to put your hands into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, to aid one section or 
State at the expense of the rest, [ am required by 
principles of justice and honor to oppose and do 
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what I can to prevent it; for the land is not mine 


to dispose of. Were it my own, I might do with 
it as pleased. 

But, Mr. President, is this all? It would really 
be an interesting thing if Senators would take this 
map of lowa, as I have done, and examine it as I 
did. I did this, because | wished to be honestly 
advised and correctly informed. I have the map 
here before me, and I have traced out all these 
routes; and what are they? After passing Iowa 
City, approaching the great Missouri, what do 
you find? Youcome to a country perhaps a hun- 
dred miles from the river, that has not been sur- 
veyed to this day. 1 will ask the Senator from 
Iowa, whether the lands on the banks of the Mis- 
souri have been surveyed and formed into counties? 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. Certainly, they are sur- 
ve yed. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then they are not settled. 

Mr. JONES. There are settiements; but I be- 
lieve, however, the land is not surveyed for the 
whole distance. 

Mr. DAWSON. That is the point which I 
wished to get at. When you pass lowa City for 


= {March i 


Senate. 


When Iowa was a Territory, in her territ, 
character, we gave her alternate sections of 
five miles on each side of the river, mak 


Tia 
and 


ing te 


| miles in width up the valley of the Des Moine. 


twenty-five miles, you go through a country which | 
is unsettled and only partly surveyed, and not in | 
market; and for the purpose of increasing the value | 


of that land, you say, give us the right to build 
the railroad without any limitation with regard to 
time within which to complete the road. They 
say, We Want an appropriation to give us posses- 
sion of the land, and as the country grows up, 
these lands will improve and belong to the State 
of lowa, and then we will build the road. But 
they call for the lands now. If a railroad were 
to be dropped from heaven, and laid between lowa 
City and the Missouri river, it could not support 
itself, for there is no population there; and yet 
we are called on to adopt this measure. I am 
told that lam too fond of land. No, I am fond 
of justice and I love liberality, and if your cause 
was one that you could stand upon, and which 
you could defend upon principle of right and upon 
just liberality, 1 would sustain it. 

But, Mr. President, I said something about the 
river Des Moines. And mark you, sir, Keokuck 
is the point where the great Des Moines river en- 
ters into the Mississippi, and it runs nearly at an 
angle of forty-five degrees through the State of 
lowa; and lowa City is between the Mississippi 
and the Des Moines rivers. The Des Moines 
river is one of the finest navigable streams in the 
whole West. Has Government done anything 
forthe Des Moines river? Why is it that this 
little spot of earth between the lowa and Missis- 
sippt and Des Moines rivers should be calling for 
appropriations from Government more advantage- 
ous than any spot in the Union, not even except- 
ing the region around Boston. j 
It is altogether owing to the energy, skill, and 
fine representative qualities of the Senators from 
lowa, and their popularity here. 

But I have found that it is almost impossible for 
me to geta proposition adopted; and when we 
wish to advance the interests of the States we rep- 
resent, we had better watch them. Now, sir, let 
me read the act passed in 1846, to show what 
was doneon the Des Moines. In 1846the follow- 
ing act was passed, and listen to what it says: 

** Be it enacted, &c., That there be, and hereby is, granted 
to the Territory of Iowa, for the purpose of aiding said 
Territory to improve the navigation of the Des Moines 
river from its mouth to the Racoon Fork (so called) m said 
Territory, one equal moiety, in alternate sections, of the 
public lands (remaining unsold, and not otherwise disposed 
of, encumbered, or appropriated) in a strip five miles in 
width on each side of said river; to be selected within said 
Territory by an agent or agents to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor thereof, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States.’ 

And then it goes on to say, that if one section is 
taken up, they are to go to another. Now, how 
many acres of land were granted under this act 
of 1846? I have ascertained that it amounts to 
1,400,000 acres. Add that to the 1,800,000 acres 
proposed to be appropriated by this bill, and you 
have 3,200,000 to be granted to this State or to 
companies, within the narrowest strip of land in 
any portion of this country where internal im- 
provements are being or have been made. Where 
do these lands come from. Look at it! Why, 


some of the lands on the Des Moines are \vorth | 


$2 anacre. There are many acres in Michigan 


which would sell at that price. So in Illinois. | 


Why is it so?| 


| which I make. If Lam wrong in any sing! 


/on the Mississippi. 


the value of the whole of which to-day would | 
$10 an acre, making $14,000,000 if the lands F 
held to this day. These lands were granted ; 
improve the Des Moines river, and were tiilten 
1846; yet I am charged with illiberality and jp; 
tice to the new States! Why, the representative 
of the old States should rather be charged win, 
illiberality and injustice to their constituents 
permitting acommon benefit, obtained by cine ‘ 
treasure and common blood, to be thus improne 
taken and distributed. I have no unkindyess 
wards Iowa—none at all. Lam merely spea\ 
the truth; and I form an issue on any asgor, 


= Were 


. 
sertion, I hope to be corrected; for 1 wish to « 
merely what is the truth. I do not refer to {oy 
out of any unkindness to her. I merely illusips:, 
the principle by reference to that State, as the |, 
before us proposes a grant to her. [ look at th. 
great whole. 1am opposed to the appropriation 
the public treasure of this country, whether | 
or money, for local or sectional objects. Ag noy 
States are added day after day, they call for ap 
ropriations of public lands, either by their Leos 
atures, or they wish to have them given to co, 
panies; and strange to say, we have appropriate 
millions of acres without the Legislatures of th; 
States asking for the appropriations! Senato 
rise and tel] us for what purpose it is wanted, ; 
under such mistaken apprehensions we vote the 
appropriations. I am not now speaking of lo, 
I will look into Illinois. I am sorry that one of 
the Senators from Illinois [Mr. Dovenas] is no 
now in his seat; but many Senators who were 
with me on this floor when the Illinois raily 
bill was passed, will recollect that it was said th 
it would be four hundred miles long from Chicas 
to Cairo; in other words, from the furthest nor! 
ern boundary of Illinois down to its most souther: 
Alternate sections were do 
nated for ten miles in width. I opposed it th 
on the ground of its injustice; butd was not eve 
aided by many friends from the old States. | 
then proclaimed the injustice of it; but [ was) 
sustained. 1 saw that the rights of the old States 
were to be thrown over; and I saw what wou 
be the result. The Senator from Illinois threw 
himself in for railroads: yet in embryo, and too 
land lying six hundred and ninety miles along for 
aroad,as[ will show you. Upon that, | suppos: 
he thought he would ode triumphantly right of 
to the White House, and he 1s driving there now 
I do not wish to interfere with the gentleman’s 


' aspirations, but I do not like to pay for his pla 


form. 

I have a statement before me showing the lands 
granted under the Illinois bill. 1 call upon Sen 
ators and I call upon the country to lool this 
matter in the face, and see whether we, (the old 
States,) can pass these bills and do injustice to ou! 
selves. Does any Senator on this floor know the 
length of the road from Chicago to Cairo, ‘or 
which we granted lands during the last Congress’ 
If [am wrong in my statement | wish to be cor- 
rected. For that road, which was unsurveyed 
which was not located; which was not called foi 
except by the imagination of Senators; from Chi- 
cago down to Cairo, instead of appropriating lands 
for the length of four hundred miles, as was re)- 
resented, we appropriated for six hundred and 
ninety miles, including the branches. We appro- 


| priated money, or land, which is its equivalent, fo! 


| did not know we were building. 


two hundred and ninety miles of railroad which we 
Yet you will not 
vote a dollar for a light-house, for a fortification, 


or for an improvement in any of the old States, 


‘unless surveys have been made and estimates have 





been presented. Still, you will suffer Senators anc 
others from the northwestern country to come 
here and take more in millions than you wou'é 
grant to the other States in thousands, and call |! 
correct legislation, and charge those who oppost 
it, and make these presentations of facts to the 
country, with a want of ‘liberality and justice 
Her= then is a mistake. Instead of granting lands 
for a railroad four hundred miles in extent, W° 
were granting lands for a railroad six hundred 
and ninety miles long; and we did not know 
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. ne go alittle further. The land which was 
_ a j t t was tal 1 up by Illinois 
granted under tat t S Lake | y i . 
oom w many acres do Senators suppose it was? 
Why » T00,! 00 acres of land. My friend from 
Siling nows it to be so. ido not blame the 
Se " 1 that State for it. They prese ited 


They made no misrepresentation. The y 


2c ry no Information as to the true 


said to us **If you 


-oOn- 








are willing, let it pass; 1 gloriot sly for them 

did ass I w ill show you now how it was 
eu t, wno were the pen fi iaries, and what 

wre the object and character of the appropriatior 


SHIELDS Will the honorable gentiem nn 
1 1 


oy 
neto ask on Wt DASIS HIS Caiculation is 


yas 

Mi 
ermit! 
unded ? 

Mr. DAWSON From information siven vy 
ne eollearue of the honora! le Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. [ wish to know the authority 
f the gentleman for saying that the road is six 
undred and ninety miles lone. 

Mr. DAWSON. 


that the main road, including the branch 
' 


will be 


1 learn from the gentleman’s 


LOU eae 


to Galenaand the other branches, six hun- 
ired and ninety miles long. 
Mr SHIELDS. The 
Cairo will not be quite four hundred miles long, 
ut] find that the gentleman includes the branches. 
Mr. DAWSON. 


all. It is immaterial whether it is 


road from Chicago to 


The six hundred and ninety 
! 
nues include 
ross firing or direct firing, the lands have been 
iken. The 


does not involve any principle. 


Senator corrects me ona part that 
I have not said 
hat the Senators from Illinois acted wrongly. If 
| was a constituent of thems, | should probably 
ave approved of their course, by which their 
State vot 2,700,000 acres of land to construct 
six hundred and ninety miles of road. What 
loes the Senate suppose, what does the country 
suppose has become of these 2,700,000 acres of 
and, which are said to be the finest lands in Illi- 
ois, and all the lands in that country are said to 
he of excellent quality. It is one of the most 
in the West. I was reading 


e other day the remarks of a gentleman on the 


*o 4) 
eautitul 


countries 
subject, and he astonished me; he says it is the 
finest part of God’s globe—the finest country on 
which civilized man ever settled—promising, 
healthful, and fertile. Two million seven hun- 
dred thousand acres of this land have been taken 
for the construction of the railroad. 
Why, itis but a little more tha: year since 
we passed the bill authorizing the appropriation 
if this amount of public lands to build the rail- 
road, Illinois, through her Legislature, passed 
in act authorizing certain agents to dispose of 
these lands to companies who would construct 
these railroads. 
lands to a company formed in Boston and New 
York, (through their agent, Mr. Rantoul, who 
made a speech in the other House on this subject 
a short time ago which astonished me, coming 
from a Representative of one of the old States,) 


1] a 
Llinols 


one 


Those agents disposed of these | 


who undertook to build these railroads and com- | 


plete them in four years from this date. Illinois, 
| believe, reserves to herself seven per cent. of the 
gross receipts of these railroads thus to be built 
with the proceeds of 2,700,600 acres of the public 
lands. This number of acres is now in the hands 
of acompany formed in Boston and New York, 
who, in their corporate character, are the sole and 
exclusive owners of the land. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Lest there might be some 
misapprehension about this subject, | would take 
occasion to state that the company only get con- 
trol of the land as they make the railroad. They 
are not the absolute proprietors; they only obtain 
the land in proportion to the progress of the road. 
If they fail, the land reverts to the State. 

Mr. DAWSON. Exactly. TheSenator’s state- 
ment shows that the company receives the land 
in installments, instead of getting it all at once. 
What undertaker would pay a man $5,000,000 for 
work and labor to be executed? He would 
not pay at all until all the work was done. Itis 
admitted, however, that the title to the land is 
Vested contingenuy in the company, and as they 
finish the road from point to point, the title abso- 
lutely vests in them. I have gone into the esti- 
mates and calculations, and I find that the cost of 
vuilding a railroad in that country will not exceed 
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excavations, embankments, and superstructures. 
The cost for these, and then for putting on the en- 
ines and cars for these six hundred an 
miles will be $6,900,000. What is now 
value of this land by the corporat 
sel ves—] y the rentiems n oF the rm 
Itinois? “The Senators from Ii: 
value. It is tl 
Senati 


Ss 


mated 





- 2 


finest land, as is 


admutted by th: 
rs, in the whole 


- . 
valley of the Mississ I 


and werth at least ten dollars an acre. The: 
ind gone into the hands of 


2,700,000 ucres of Is C 
this company, to build a railway worth ¢ 
$27,000,000. Thus, by our | vislation here, this 
company will receive a profit of $21,000,000 on s 
hundred and ninety miles of railroad. If we had 
acted properly, that might have been done by the 
United States, and the same profits been re eived 
into the Treasury. And yet it is said that this is 
honest and just legislation towards every section of 
country! Why, itis an outrage upon the 


x“ 


‘ J TUSLICE 
and rights of the States which we represent here, 
and one which ought not to be again permitted to 
occur. 

Nor is this all. ‘These gentlemen say that they 
will not allow a division of the lands, and will not 
let the old States hold lands within the limits of 
the State of lowa or Illinois, or any other of the 
new States. They teil us they will not allow other 
States to hold lands within their limits. Is a State 
more unkind than individuals? Hlinois willallow 
a corporation of individuals to own 2,700,000 acres 
of land within her limits. 


I } resent this to shaw 
y : : 3 
that al! these ideas are fanciful. 


The y are unjust 
to ourselves, and unjust to the country. It did 
not 8 representatives of the people, 
intending to do what is right and just between 
State and State. Why may not a State hold lands 
vithin another State? 


become us, a 


Could not the Governor of 
Georgia have gone to Illinois and purchased the 
lands as Governor, by undertaking to execute the 
contract, and then he could have held the land? 
Why, where is the constitutional provision to pre 
vent one State holding land within the limits of 
Nowhere. This is the reasoning got 
up to encourage what are called State-Rights men 
Here is the 
working of the system now illustrated before the 
country, and [ want the country to know it— 
2,700,000 acres of land have gone into the hands 
of a company to build a road six hundred and 
ninety miles long, which will cost $6,900,000; and 
the land is watth nota dollar less than $27,000,000. 
Then here are $21,000,000 gone by our legislation 
into the hands of a company—gone by our legis- 
lation when we were not thinking of what we were 
doing. This is no fancy sketch. I am telling 
the truth, and gentlemen know it, and [ stand 
by it 

But, Mr. President, [ promised to be short, and 
[have been. I have taken everything in the way 
of a calculation out of my speech, because my 
friends from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] and 
Tennessee (Mr. Beit} argued those matters so 
fully that I felt it would be unjust to the indul- 
gence of the Senateto gooverthem. I have only 
gone over questions which they did not touch 
upon, What next occurs? My friend from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Geyer] talked about the great con- 
necting link which was to run and bind this coun- 
try together by iron bars. ‘That was the idea, 
though, perhaps, I am a little more fanciful than 
he was. And he said that these appropriations 
were made to carry on great roads, for the pur- 
pose of internal transportation upen land from 
place to place. Thatis true. Now, let me pre- 
sent a fact to this country. You say, gentlemen, 
that it is for the public good you do this; and if it 
did not increase the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, it would be wrong, because, under the Con- 
stitution, we have no power to benefit a part at 
the expense of the whole. You say you want to 
form a great connecting link in the country. Let 
us begin at Boston. Who built the railroad from 
Boston to New York? Who built the railroads 
from New York to Philadelphia, from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore, from Baltimore to Washington, 
and on, on, until you strike the Georgia line? 
These are ‘great connecting links for transporta- 
tion, for convenience, for rapidity. Who built 
them? They were built by the people; they were 
built by individual capital and enterprise. What 


another? 


to support these appropriations. 


$10,000 a mile for laying down the rails, including || people? The people of the United States, equally 
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een, Which wa eptd for yea l years 
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edt each other, incre fle ons fi 
t other, and make 1 ( ent ] 
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Cit \ nk of theS i \ \ d with | 
OW ( | e a d with roy \ 
! ltothe Vailey of the Missis : i now 
in full one I Sh \ é “ee ase 
ind asked \ of ib ] 


I Y \ We Stit { 

trike the waters of tl va y f ‘ at M 
sissippi;and I Wiliinvite my friend f VMiissouri 
Mr. Arcuisox,] who said that Georgia w 
lands, ind wou 1 be quiet if she only got then | 
will invite him, I say, t n home 1 ’ ' 
that route to Missou 1 wi as him ove 
I d at the rate of twenty miles an hour ove 
mountains and through tun S I wil vee hin 
upon the waters of his own great West by stea: 
from one end of Georgia t » other, if wi 
connect him with a steam-boat tocarry him inthe 
dire fron he wishes, and then [ Wi € him to te 
me why was all this do ie, al d by \ mm Now, 
who joins the roads at Care i th link of « rs 
We have now eleven hundred miles of ! l t 
the expenditure of a capital of mething Like 
&7,000,000 within our own State, all paid out of 
our own funds running to the valley of the Missis 
Sippl i when you get to ¢ ) d wi: tto fo 
p to ¢ hi oO to see the President, I a 
ever be there, what do you d When you nd 
from your steam-boat at C o, and go over that 
road to Chicago, area a j y miles 
with its branches, if the honorable Senator from 
Missouri should ask who built it, the people of 
Illinois would stand on that read and loo s 
majestic, as magnificent, and consequt 1 
if it had been done out of tl r ow ryi et 

by their ow} hands, whe Lhe I 

six hundred and ninety miles of 1 l 

at an expense to { Lrove ent of the | f 
States of $6,900,000, d by mtract f 
which a company will $21 000,000 I} 
will be the resi il; and then ! es ror t 
say that Georgia wan f snare It | is 
entitled to this rreat be efit, vn snot Massa 
chusetts or Georgia. Because Georgia has done 
these things by her enterprise and ¢ ry, 

a reason why iny fair, t, OF on ible 1 rn 
should say: y u have done the work already 
you have expended labor d money, und ougnt 
to be satisfied ? No, sit The question which 
ought to be apprehended is this, whose money 


ie? How shoukd it be divided? To whom does 


5 , 
it belong? But my frie 


d, | neweve, W ro WV i 
me, and when he gets nto (5 ria W AY By 
the-bye you ought to have yours ‘ lle says 
that now: but he ts fearful of gnd 
by the adoption of this amendment 

“| said—I make the obs v, and it ca 
be explained | WW iStor hed w I saw t 
course of sc me Henalors al Re t : i 
the old th rleen State :, up ine f is, who 
come out to vindicate the) t enew States 
to take up all these pi nds. | read a speech 
as ] before opserve l. rT le by a entleman in the 
other branch of the Legislature, which perfectly 
astounded me, vindicating these vast appropria- 
tions of the publi mone’ | ible ings, ang de 
nying to his own State the richt to have her share. 
{ asked why is itso? When I came to search it 
out, ] found he be ongced to one of the mpanies 
which purchased these 2,700,000 acres of land 


from Illinois. I make this 
have been all honest 
it is that gentlemen here to-day jumped upon 
Baltic, because it was can 


tal, and denounced the idea that capital should be 


sno charge t may 
2 
but | can see how 


the 
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and fair; 
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the representative of 
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brought within the view of this Capitol to influence 
members in their course here; and yet you will 
do acts here that give capital to the amount of 
$27 ,000,000 to those who combine together to do 
a thing, in consequence of your own levislation. 
{ trust these gentlemen will become alarmed at 
this idea, that the public lands are all to go into the 
hands of capitalists. W here is the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. W ALKER,| that he does not raise 
his voice avainst this accumulation of wealth and 
property in the hands of great landed proprietors 
and moneyed corporations? Nota word is said; 
but let Georgia, Massachusetts, or North Caro- 
lina, or any other of the old States,-ask for what 
justly ought to be given her, and they will say, 
"No: we will never submit to such a great landed 
proprietor within the limits of our States. Look 
at the question, and meet it fairly. 

But gentlemen ask where is the power thus to 
dispose of the public lands as we desire? I have 
taken occasion to look at this thing, and just let 
me state what Congress have done. 
have made grants to communities and individuals 
for various purposes. ‘They have made grants to 
the States for education, for internal iImprove- 
ments, for public buildings, and have even granted 
lands to corporations, &e., for education, and 
granted them for the deaf and dumb. Where did 
you get the power from the Constitution to do all 
these things? If you can benefit all the rest of 
the world, why can you not benefit the old States? 
Where is the principle in the Constitution that 
gives you the power to do that for others that you 
cannot do for your own? It is an insult to the 
understanding, and calculated merely to awaken 
fears in the minds of the people and keep them 
confused on this subject; but if light ever fully 
dawns upon them, and they see how these public 
lands are taken from them, woe be unto that man 
or that party that seeks to deprive them of their 
rights. Butis that all? You have given land to 
cultivators, to men to raise olives, and to raise 
grapes from which to make wine. Where did 
you get that power, when you cannot give lands 
to the State of Georgia, or Kentucky, or North 
Carolina, or Massachusetts, to educate even the 
poor, and save them from starvation? You can- 
not do that! Oh, no! but you can give them to 
foreicners to cultivate the olive and grape; and 
then to stand up before an honest and intelligent 
community and tell them you eannot do this, for 
you have not the power. Gentlemen who do that 
must have very little respect for the intelligence 
of the people. I feel amazed at these arguments, 
and I feel worse than astonished when I find them 
prevail in some sections of the country over the 
minds of the people. 

But is this all? Since that period, you have 
given lands to Lafayette,an individual. It was all 
right. You have made a donation of the proceeds 
of the public lands. Now, if you are eiititled to 
the proceeds of the public lands, will any one tell 
me what is the difference between the land and the 
money for which it wassold? Where is the prin- 
ciple of the Constitution which says you have a 
richt to seil the lands and then divide the money, 


Congress 


but which prevents you from dividing the lands | 


among the States, and letting them, dispose of them 
in their own way? There is none at all. It is 
discreditable to the country to attempt to infuse 
such distinctions into the minds of the people, 
and lead them from the main object in view. And, 
Mr. President, what do we all submit to? I ap- 
peal now not to the old thirteen States alone, but 
to all the States which have come into the Union 
whose lands are nearly gone. What is the effect 
of this policy upon our own section of the coun- 
try? Weare called upon here to vote away pub- 
lic lands in this way—for what? To diminish our 
population, to urge them to emigration and seduce 
them from the old States, thereby impairing the 
value of our own lands at home, and increasing 
the value of those in the new States, all at our 
expense. And yet we are called upon to sustain 
these propositions. Gentlemen see it, and under- 
stand it. But I will not comment upon or illus- 
trate these positions. I hasten to a conclusion. 

I drop everything else, and come down to the 
last point upon which I shall speak. ‘The great 
question which has been presented is, what dis- 
tribution shall be made of the public lands? Are 
the States of the Union all equally entitled to par- 


acres for the old States. 
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ticipate in the advantages growing out of them? | 
Is there a Senator on this floor who dares, in vio- 
lation of his own good sense,get up and announce 
that each State in this Union is not entitled to its 
share of the public lands? Is there one who dare 
do it? And yet they will waive that question, and 
adopt a course of policy by which they deny the 
principle in their action. ‘They will not dare to 
avow it in their places in the Senate, but they are 
pursuing a policy that will by degrees sap the 
wholeof the public lands, take from them, time after 
time, the best land, granting two or three hundred 
miles at a time to particular neighborhoods, like 
the Des Moines; and then at another time making 
a grant of lands ten miles deep for an extent of 
six or seven hundred miles, and all this for the 
benefit of individual States, and without any re- 
gard to an equal distribution. 

if we, the members of the Senate of the United 
States, composed of sixty-two persons, were part- 
ners in this great land fund, and owned it as the 
United States do, if two of us lived in every State 
of this Union, if we held the lands under the same 
compacts, under the same articles of agreement, 
under the same treaties that the United States hold 
them, is there a man who would violate his honor 
and that faith which is due to integrity, by saying | 
that he would dispose of these lands to the injury 
of his distant friends im other States, by giving the 
benefit of them only to individuals living inthe | 
State in which the lands lie? And if they were to 
doso, would not the Supreme Court of the United 
States instantly arrest this attempt to deprive one or | 
more of the copartners of their just rights, and 
force them by the whole power of the Government 
to do justice among one another? Yet here we 
are, without any just cause, without any good 
reason for it, disposing of our public lands in just 
the same inequitable and improper manner. 

Mr. President, let me suggest that this is the | 
only question remaining between the two old 
parties of the country. The tariff is settled. The 
question of internal improvements is_ settled. 
Neither is now strictly a Whig or a Democratic 
question. Portions of both parties take different 
sides in regard to them. ‘The disposition of the 
public lands is now the only question left unsettled; | 
and I wish now to present this idea. Is it right, 
is it prudent for Congress to legislate in such a 
way as to give dissatisfaction to any portion of the 
country in relation to their rights? And is it not 
known that this partial mode of distributing the 
public lands has produced discontent? And this 
discontent will grow greater and greater as more 
and more acts are passed of this character and 
description. If this is the only question remain- 
ing, what ought we to do? Settle it; adjust it. 
Do it amicably; do it with justice; and do it with 
unlimited liberality towards the new States. | am 
one of those who, in such a distribution, would 
vo as far as the farthest in being liberal towards 


the new States—towards the younger members of | 


the Confederacy, who have had to grow up in the 
wilderness and the forest. I will do for them as 
much as any other man. But we all know what 
has been done for them. My worthy friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] has told you of the 
advantages they have received; and I have, through 
his kindness, before me here a statement of what 
the three per cent. fund, and the two per cent. fund 


cranted to the new States, have amounted to. And 


how much do you suppose has been paid out of 


the Treasury under these land laws, in actualcash, | 
Four millions and some hun- 


to the new States? 
dreds of thousands of dollars—all gone to them 
already, besides the immense quantity of land 
they have received for educational purposes and 
for purposes of internal improvements. I do not 


mention this for the purpose of creating discontent, | 


or dissatisfaction: nor does it spring from any 
feeling of unkindness towards the new States. 
What I say, is, that we have showed liberality 
upon liberality; and if the representatives of the 
new States are willing to come to an equitable 


they are going to begin? Was there ever a more 
modest, diffiident, unassuming request made, than 
that which is made by the amendment of my 
friend from Keatucky? He asks 14,000,000 of 
He says, give it to us; 
we want it to educate our 


is to increase our internal improvements. Look 


prove. 


not be taken now. 


_ tended to vote for the bill in any event. 


poor people; we want 1) 


{March 1. 
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at what Illinois has got; look at what Iowa 
got; look at what Indiana has got; took at =: 
the new States; they are making ruilroads Pretty 
ingly, successfully, and prosperously at Sy 
pense. Gentlemen of the new States, will you sie 
do something to aid us? If you intend to do ys 
justice, what time will be better than this to he. 
gin? What evidence can yon give of a returnine 
sense of doing that justice to us which the eo, 
pact and the articles of cession require should 
done, than to allow this amendment to pass? It js 
small and limited, to be sure—scarcely enouch i, 
do much good. Still, if adopted, it would be tho 
beginning of a system founded upon equity ang 
justice, which might grow, and vrow, until ¢ 
tent and satisfaction would reign throughout those 
States, founded upon the justness and propriety of 
your legislation. But if you stop now, and de. 
clare that this distribution shall never take place 
my word for it, this public land question wil! h. 
the great question that will disturb the harmony 
of parties and the aspirations of individuals. [ ayy 
resolved, for one, that this injustice to the Stajo 
which I, in part, represent, shal? never be ; erpe- 
trated by any set of men with my approval. — [f 
they do me injustice in a case where I am clearly 
entitled to justice, I shall caleulate that they would 
do me injustice on other grounds; and I may make 
it a foundation upon which I would makea stand, 
even against a frrend who would not do us justice 
when it is claimed, and when he knows he ought 
to do it. 

This public land question should not only be 
made a question in politics, bat it should be made 
a question in morals. By what right can we here 
combine together to take from one another’s peo- 
ple that which justly should be devoted and ap- 
propriated to their use, contrary to the law of the 
land and the moral law? Are we to forget every- 
thing here, and go mto one common meélée for the 
purpose of seeing who can get the most? There 
is a want of morality in that which I cannot ap- 
I would prefer that a man should win my 
fortune, and then enjoy himself in splendor upon 
it, than to get it in such a way as this. There is 
a want of morals, and a want of principle in this, 
which should be looked into. I make no charges 
against anybody. We haveforgotten what is due 
to each other. The section of the country in which 
I reside, is willing that the proceeds of these lands 
should be paid into the Treasury, and be appro- 
priated for the payment of the general expenses of 
the Government. I have so voted. But the repre- 
sentatives of the new States will not permit it to be 
done hereafter. It is given away for every other 
purpose than that which would benefit the people 
of the old States. I have looked into thjs matter 
in every form and shape; and the more I have 
looked into it, the more I have become discon- 
tented with the manner in which the public lands 
have been appropriated. I have felt the necessity 
of a system founded upon equity and justice, by 
which the public lands may be disposed of. When 
will the period arrive when that may be done? 
Never, unless we begin; and there is no better time 
to begin than the present. Hence itis that I say, 
that if this proposition is rejected, it will show 
that you never intend to adopt any proposition by 
which the old States of this Confederacy may be 
benefited by the public lands. If that is done, we 
will understand you. 

I ask pardon for having detained the Senate so 
long; and I assure them that it was not my inten- 
tion, when I arose, to have spoken more than 
thirty minutes. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [hope the question will 
I think it would be better that 
it should not now be taken. The truth is, that tt 

ou force me to vote at this time, I do not know 
put that I shall have to contradict myself. I stated 
the other day that if my amendment was not ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, I should still vote for the 
bill. I told the worthy chairman of the Commit- 


our ex. 


0 us 


ie 


Y 


tee on Public Lands this morning, that I doubted 
adjustment of this question, | want to know when | 


very much whether I ought todo so. And under 
the feelings which have been inspired by the speech 
of my friend from Georgia, I really feel almost 
disposed to retract my former assertion, _ A 

eel : 
sense of the injustice which has been practiced 
towards the old States to such an extent, that I 
do not know whether, if something like justice !s 
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not done to my own State, I can vote for the bill. 
1 therefore hope that the question will rot be 
pressed at this late period of the day, but that it 
may lie over én order that we may all think about 
it, and that, as the speaking Is pretty well ever, 
when we meet again we may be prepared to take 
up the bill and vote upon it. There is ne imme- 
‘ te necessity fer acting on the bill now. 

The further consideratiea of the bill was pest- 


wou d. 
NON INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. SEWARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue Senate, March 9, 1852. 





TheSenate proceeded to consider the resolutions 
which were submitted by Mr. Crark on the 19th 

timo, on the subject of Non-latervention, [see 
esolutions and amendments page 158. | 

Mr. SEWARD. I ask that the amendment 
submitted by me to the resolutions offered by the 
honorable Senater from Rhode Island may be 
re id. 

Mr. MANGUM. 
w l] be read. 

The Secretary read them accordingly. 

Mr. SEWARD said: Mr. Presipent: Writers 
on law teach us that States are free, independent, 
and equal moral persons, existing for the objects of 
happiness and usefulness, and possessing rights 
and subject to duties defined by the law of na- 
ture, Which is a system of politics and morals 
founded in right reason; that the only difference 
between politics and merals is, that one reculates 
the operakons of Government, while the ether 
directs the conduct of individuals, and that the 
maxims of both are the same; that two sovereign 
States may be subject to one Prince, and yet be 
mutually independent; that a nation becomes free 
by the actof its Ruler when he exceeds the funda- 
mental laws; that when any Power, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, attempts to deprive a State of 
independence, or of liberty, it may lawfully take 
counsel ef its courage, and prefer before the cer- 
tainty of servitude the chances of destruction; that 
each nation is bound to do te every other in time 
of peace the most good, and in time of war the least 
harm possible, consistently with its own real in- 
terests; that while this is an imperfect obligation, 
of which no State can exact a performance, any 
one has a right to use peaceful means, and even 
force, if necessary, to repress a Power that openly 
violates thelaw of nations, and directly attacks their 
common welfare; and that, although the interests 
of universal society require mutual intercourse 
between States, it can nevertheless be conducted 
by those only whe in their respective nations pos- 
sess and exercise in fact adequate political powers. 

Austria being situated in Central Europe, with 
only an inconsiderable seaport, we have known 
litle of her, except that she was one of the oldest, 
and most energetic and inexorable members of that 
combinati®n of States which, under the changing 
names of ** The Allied Powers,” ** The Holy 
League,” and ‘“* The Holy Alliance,”’ and with the 
unchanging pretence of devotion to Order and Re- 
ligion, have more than half acentury epposed and 
resisted every where the reforming and benign prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution. 

Hungary, after having been in ages past the 
‘eroie defender of Christian Europe against the 
armies of Islam, and afterwards the chivalrous 
guardian of Austria from the usurpations of Prus- | 
siaand France, seemed near a century ago te dis- 
appear, and only four years since came again on 
the stage, and challenged a part in the drama of 
Hations. She occupied a region within the Aus- 
trian Empire with fifteen millions of people, of 
whom the Magyars, a race that had inherited 
freedom, arts, and arms, were one third, while the 
remainder were Germans, Serbs, and Wallachi- | 
ans, and the two latter classes were debased and 
Virtually enslaved by feudal customs and laws. 
Under the constitution given to her by an ancient 
‘ing, St. Stephen, Hangary was a limited mon- 
archy and an absolutely independent State. Be- 


cinning, however, in 1530, she elected for her | 
kings the 


I hope that all the resolutions 
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and fifty years, and then gave them succession te 
her throne by a law ef iheciiance. Nevertheless, 
fundamertal laws enacted by Hungary, and ac- 
cepted by the Austrian dynasty, defined the union 
of the two States, declaring that the king sheuld 
have no powers before coreration, that he could be 
crowned only on signing a compact and swearing 
an oath toa sustain the constitution, usages, and 
laws of Hungary, by virtue of which she was a 
free and independent State, and that she could be 
bound by no royal edicts or decrees, but only by 
laws passed by her own diet or legislature, and 
sancuoned by the king. 

Hungary was always as independent of Russia 
as we are. 

Such, Mr. President, was the condition of Hun- 
gary in March, 1848. Now she has neither con- 
suituuion, nor king, nor diet, nor national func- 
tions, nor national organs, nor independence, nor 
liberty, nor law, but lies prostrate at the feet of 
the Austrian Emperor, and receives his absolute 
decrees from the point of the sword. Who has 
wrought this melancholy and fearful change in a 
country that had used its liberty so nobly, and 
had keptitso long? We shall soon see. 

In February, 1848, the Hungarian Diet, while 
revising and meliorating their domestic laws, 
learned by the telegraphic wires that a Republic 
had risen in Paris, and that a constitutional govy- 
ernment was about te rise in Vienna. Availing 
themselves of these propitious circumstances, they 
decreed the establishment of an independent Na- 
tional Treasury, a Resident Palatine ot Viceroy and 
a responsible Hungarian Ministry—institutions 
equally necessary, just, and constitutional. Hun- 
gary received the royal sanction of these measures 
with contentment and satisfaction at the very mo- 
ment when only her word was wanting to subvert 
the Empire. ‘Three days afterwards, the Germans 
obtained a constitution at the hands of the Em- 
peror, who thus became a limited monarch in his 
Ausuian dominions, as he had always been in 
Hungary. The Hungarian Diet at once reformed 
the social and political condition of the State, and 
abolishing feudalism, but not without just com- 
pensation, they established equality of taxation, 
representation, suéfrage, and all legal rights among 
all races and classes throughout the kingdom; and 


(on the 11th of April, the Emperor crowned this | 


noble and beneficent work by an edict approving 
and confirming the new laws, *‘ word for word.’’ 

A party of reaction, not Hungarian, but Aus- 
trian, on groundless pretences fomented insurrec- 
tion in the Hungarian Provinces of Servia and 
Wallachia; and inasmuch as tyranny, when panic 
struck, cannot but be perfidious, the Emperor, viola- 
ting the constitution and laws, appointed the chief 
insugator, the Baron Jellachich, to the office of 
Ban or Governor of the seditious districts. Hun- 
gary remonstrated, and the Emperor disavowed 
the insurrection, denounced and deposed the Ban, 
and called on the Diet to previde by law prompt- 


| ly and effectually for the safety of the kingdom. 


Nevertheless, the traitor, privately assured by the 
Menarch, entered the territory of the Magyars 
with 40,000 men, and receiving there six auxiliary 
Imperial regiments, proceeded towards the Hun- 
garian capital, marking his way with imhumanity 
shocking to describe—burying living wen, and 
slaying women without mercy, and even children 
without remorse. Inthe midst of these terrors, 
the Emperor, the crowned and constitutional King 
of Hungary, rejected the defensive laws which at 
his own instance the Diet had passed, restored to 
the invading chief kis dignities, and, suspending 
the fundamental laws, proclaimed him now not 
merely Ban of the insurgent provinces, but Su- 
preme Dictator ef all Hungary. ‘Then 


rang 


| throughout that band a well-known voice—a voice 
| thata tyrant had once stifled for three years in an 


of Hapsburg Loraine, for a period of one hundred 


Austrian dungeon, and that in its turn had made 
that tyrant take refuge in the subterraneen vaults 


of Schoenbrunn, and in the mountain fastnesses of 


the Tyrol—a voice that has since been heard by 
allnations. In tones sad yet bold, and in language 
solemn yet cheering cad prophetic, it come 
that this treason of the King would work out the 
independence of the Magyar State, and closed 
with the appeal, ‘* To arms, to arms, every man 
‘to arms! and let the women dig a deep grave be- 


successive reigning dukes of the house || ‘ tween Veszprem and Fehervar, in which to bury 


‘either the name, fame, and nationality of Hun- 
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‘cery, or aur enemy !"’ The sons of Attila rose as 
one man, the Diet took its firm resolve, the min- 
istry executed it, and the eration organi 
ina day and appotated and supplied as soon, by 
the grentus which had summoned it to the field, 
met, defeated, and chased the invader to the very 


zed aimos 


walls of Vienna, and there sat down and waited, 
unhappily in vain, the concerted rising of the Ger- 
man Republicans for the overthrow of the Em- 
pire. The constitutional Assembly of Austria, 
although cheered by populer victeries, vacillated, 
and then of course cowered, and at last, amid the 
abandoned the easy 


decimation of the patriots, 
Hungary was thus lett alone. Her 


revolution. 


constitutional cempact and oath et ibarrassed the 


Ewperer. tle therefore resis ed, and his son, 
a youth ef seventeen, sprang inte the throne, 
spurring the hateful ceremonies of a Hunega 
ria coronation, and trampling the constitution 
of St. Stephen iato the earth. Nine armies at 
once entered Hungary on various & cde S, Instruct d 
to complete its subjugation by concentrating on 
the banks of the Theiss. Not one of them reached 


that beautiful river. All were assaulted, routed, 
and repulsed; and on the 19th day of April, 184y, 
only one year atier the ration had become free by 
the act of her Prince, the Diet deposed and ban- 
ished the house of Hapsburg, pronounced the 
connection between Hungary and Austria at an 
end, and declared Hungary an independent State 
and committed its Government under due responsi 
bilities to its deliverer, Louis 
erner and President. 


, 


Kossuth, as Gov- 
Three d Vs afterw irds the 
last of the invading armies withdrew, and thus 
the war ceased, and Hungary was then, in fact, 
and by success of arms, as well as in law and by 
the voice of justice, independent and fre Nine 
months later, that independence was overthrown 
by 200,000 Russian troops, with 140,000 auxilia- 
ries, at the commaad of the Czar, on no better 
pretext than this: that the successful example of 
Hungary was dangerous to order and relivion in 
Europe. But this was nothing less (in the words 
of Grotius) than ‘a deprivation’ of Hungary of 
‘‘what belonged to her,’? by Russia, ‘“‘for her 
own advantave;”’ and such acts have been univer- 
sally condemned as criminal by all writers on the 
law of nations from the dawn of that science until 
its present noonday. When, in this fresh and 
accumulated invasion and intervention, the national 
army, not without extraordinary and cheering suc- 
cesses, were at last hemmed in and around the 
national fortresses, and there remained only a hope 
that terms of capitulation might be obtamed, Gér- 
gey, the victorious and popular military chief, be- 
came contumavious towards the civil authorities, 
He was deposed, but was restored as an indispen- 
sable alternative; and then, holding in his own 
hands the only available means of ellective resist- 
ance, he exacted an absolute dictatorship as a 
condition of using them. 
power, he used it lo complete a surre ice r of the 
country in pursuance of previous concert with the 
enemy, Without conditions, except in one instance, 
and without striking a blow. The civil leader, 
with a small but heroic band, escaped into Tui 
key; and now, after long surveillance there, restored 
to freedom and activity, he is amongst us, with a 
soul unsubdued by treachery, misfortune, poverty, 
reproach, and exile, preparing a new revolution 
for his fatherland, which, as soon as it was sur- 
rendered to the Czar, was by-him delivered over 
to the Emperor, and at once submerged in the 
Austrian Empire. 

Sir, on the grounds of these principle and these 
facts, I submit to the Senate and to the people of 
the United States that certain propositions implied 
in the protest offered by the honorable Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and fully and dis- 
tinctly expressed in that presented by myself, are 
established, namely: 

1. That the people of Hungary, in the exercise 
of rights secured to them by the law of nations, 


Invested with supreme 


{in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their 


national independence, and established a govern- 
ment by their own voluntary act, and successfully 
maintained it against all parties lawfully interested 
in the question. 

2. That the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and by fraud and 
armed force subverted the national independence 
and palitical constitution thus established, and 
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thereby reduced that country to the condition ofa 
ere ruled by a foreign ‘and absolute power. 

That although the United States, from the 
necessities of politic al socie ty, recognize the exist- 
ing rule in Hungary, vet the; y are not indifferent 
to the usurpation and conquest by which it was 
wrate. 

. That they may lawfully protest against that 
aieaes and usurpation, and against any new 
armed intervention by penn to uphold it against 
the will of the people 0 f Hungary, if it shail be 
expre sset d. 

Sir, this being the whole of our case, and it be- 
ing thus ests tblishe d, l ask why shall we not pro- 
claim that jast and law ful protest? 

An honorable Senator (Mr. Mitirr] answers 
that we shall not spexk, because ‘ the matter 1s 
foreign.’’ But how is it foreign? Does it not 
arise in the family of nations, and are we not a 
member of that fainily, and interested in its wel 
fare, and therefore in the laws by which that wel- 
fare is seeured? ‘There was a Senate two thousand 
years avo, in which that Oo ye hon provoked a re- 


buke from one who never induleved a thourht of 


the Republic that was not divine. ‘* Haec ler 
‘ cialis est,’’ said Cicero, ** hee jas nalionum extlera 
‘rum est: Hane hahent arcem, minus aliquanto nunc 
* quidem immunitam quam antea; verumtamen, si qua 
‘ reliqua spes est, que sociorumanimoes consolari posset, 
‘ ea lota in hac lege posita est; cujus legis non modo a 
* Populo Romano, sed etiam ab ultimis nationibus 
* jampridem severi custodes re quiruntur.”’ 

Another Senator [Mr. Ciurmens] tells us that 
interest 1s the first law of nations, and that an en- 
lightened sense of interest offers no argument for 
such a course. Sir, rranting the extraordinary 
rule thus assumed, the value of the objection de- 
pends on what constitutes an interest. While it 
is true that this proceeding will not be directly 

compensated by either treasure or territory, it is 
equally clear that we need neither, and that the 
promise of both would constitute no adequate mo- 
tive. The commerce of Hungary is, however, an 
interest to be secured by us; and ineonsiderable 
as it must be undera Despotism, it would expand 
under a Republic. Butas it is written for indi- 
vidual guidance, ** Man shall not live by bread 
alone,’’ so it is true of nations, that riches and 
aggrandizement are means and not objects of Gov- 
ernment, and that States live and flourish not on 
merely physical elements, but just in the propor- 
tion that law, order, peace, justice, and liberty 
are maintained in the commonwealth of nations. 
What expenses do we not incur, what armaments 
do we not sustain, to protect our national richts 
against apprehended injustice? How much more 
must we not expend, what greater armaments 
must we not provide, if we by silence or pusil- 
lanimity encourage attacks on the: common welfare 
af nations! It was this objectfon that the honor- 
able and distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cray} reproved on an occasion like this in 
the House of Representativ es, tw enty years ago, 
when he said: ** | see, and I own it with infinite 
‘ regret, a tone and a feeling in the councils of the 
country infinite ‘ly below that which belongs to the 
‘country. Sir, it is enough for us if there bea 
duty, for the great Lawgiver has never subjected 
either individuals or societies to an obligation, 
without attaching to the law a penalty for its neg- 
lect, and a reward for its falfitlment. 

It has already appeared that there isa duty rest- 
ing upon us, unless, indeed, the act proposed would 
involve an injury to some real interest of our own. 
The question, then, is not, what shall we get, but 
what shall we lose, by the protest?) The Senate 


Chamber and the country resound with alarms of 


war in reply to this inquiry , and we are fricht- 
ened with estimates of the boundless cost of the 
controversy, and with pictures of its calamities, 
fearful, indeed, if we are to be overborne, and still 
more terrible if we shall come off conquerors. 
Sir, I need no warnings of that kind. War is so 
incongruous with the dictates of reason, so fero- 
cious, so hazardous, and so demoralizing, that I 
will always counsel a trial of every other lawful 
ind honorable remedy for injustic e, before a resort 
to that extreme measure of redress; and, indeed, 
I shall never counsel it e xcept on the ground of 
necessary defense. 
But if war is to follow thi S protest, then it must 
come in some way, and by the act of either our- 
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But the protest is not a dec- 
larution, nora menace, nor even a pledge of war 
in any contingency. War, then, willnot come in 
that way, hor by or In consequence of our act. If 
war is nevertheless to come, it must come In retal- 


selves or our enemy. 


intion of the protest, and by the act of Russia, or 


of Austria, or of both. Assume, now, that it 
shall so come, willit be just?) The protest is a re- 


| monstrance addressed to the conscience of Russia, 


and, passing beyond her, carries an appeal to the 
reason and justice of mankind. As by the ma- 


| nicipal law no remonstrance or complaint justifies 


a blow, so by the law of nations no remonstrance 
or complain 't justifie swar. The war then would be 
unjust, and so the protest would be not a cause, but 
a pretext. Buta nation that willdeclare war on a 
pretext willeither fabricate one or declare war with- 
outany. Let no onesay that 1 misstate the charac- 
ter of this measure. It 1s neither untried nor new. 
Ausiria protested against the mission of Dudley 
Mann, and President Taylor’s avowal of it. Did 
wevoto war? Did anybody think that we ought or 
could go to war for that?) No! we made a coun- 
ter protest by the celebrated letter of the Secretary 
of State, [Mr. Webster.] Did Aus tria matntain 
her protest by a decl: ration of war? No; weare 
at peace with Austria yet, and | hope we ‘shall | be 
so forever. And now, honorable Senators, I ask, 
if weare to shrink from this duty through fear of 


| unjust retaliation, what duty shall we not shrink 


from under the same motive? And what will be 


| the principle of our policy, when thus shrinking 


from obligations, but fear instead of duty? 

And who are we, and who are Austria and 
Russia, that we should fear them when on the de 
fense against an unjust war? I admit, and I hope 
all my countrymen will learn it without a trial, 
that we are not constituted for maintaining long, 
distant wars of conquest or of aggression. But 
in a defensive war levied against us on such a pre- 
text, the reason and the sympathies of mankind 
would be on our side, co6perating with our own 
instinets of patriotism and self-preservation. Our 
enemies would be powerless to harm us, and we 

hould be unconquerable. 

Why, then, I ask, shall we refrain from the 
protest? The answer comes up on all sides: 
Since, then, the measure is pacific, Russia will 
disregard it, and soit will be useless. Well, what 
if itshould? It will at least be harmless. But 
Russia will not disregard it. It is true that we 
once interpleaded between the belligerents of Eu- 
rope twenty-five years by protests and remon- 
strances in defense of our neutral rights, and vin- 
dicated them at last by resistance against one 
party,and open, direct war against the other. But 


“all that is changed now. Our flag was then a 


stranger on the seas; our principles were then un- 
known. Now, both are regarded with respect and 
affection by the people of Europe. And that peo- 
pies too, are anal They are no longer de- 
based and hopeless of freedom, but, on the con- 
trary, are waiting impatiently for it, ‘and ready to 
second our expressions of interest in their cause. 
The British nation is not without jealousy of us. 
Let us only speak out. Do you think that they 
would besilent? No, sir. And when the United 
States and Great Britain should once speak, the 
ever-fraternizing bayonets of the army of France, 
if need were, would open a mouth for the voice 
of that impulsive and generous nation. Who be- 
lieves that Russia, despotic as sheis, would brave 
the remonstrances of these three great Powers, 
sustained as they would be by the voice of Chris- 
tendom? Sir, bm not know that this protest will 
do Hungary or European democracy any good. 
It is enough for me the xt, like our first of orators 
(Mr. Webst er) in a similar case, [ can say, ‘I 
hope it may. - 

Bat it is replied that, if our Protest shall be dis- 
regs rarded, we must resort to war to maintain it, 
and that "Louis Kossuth has confessed so much. 
I shall not stay long on the quibble of the lawyers 
who claim to Loa circumvented the guest at the 
feast to which they had bidden him. It was so 
that some of old sought to entangle in construc- 
tions of their national traditions the Great Teacher 


| who came, not to dispute with Doctors, but to call 
| all men to repentance. 
not that of the Hungarian Neophyte in American | 
| politics. It is to be settled upon arguments here, 
{not on concessions elsewhere. And now, sir, 


This proceeding i is mine, 


< 
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why must we go to war to sustain our Protec: 

You may say, because we should be dis 

by ab: undoning an interest so solemnly 

Sir, those who oppose the Protest are 

forsake the cause of Hungary now. VW 

more dishonorable to relinquish it after ar 

effort, than to abandon it without any ej 

in its behalf? Sir, if it be mere hoy 

then to prick us on, let the timid give 

fears. <A really great, enlightened, 

tian nation has just as much need to 

on a false point of honor as a really 

lightened, and Christian man has need 

in a perscnal contest in the same case; 

is no necessity at all. Nor shall we 

ced to the alternative of war. If Hy» 

never rise, there will be nogasus belli. 

rise, we shall have right to choose t! 

to recognize her asa nation. That 

with its political influence aud cory 

will be adequate to prevent or ent 

Russian intervention. But | am 

we shall unnecessarily offend Poy 

unwise to provoke. I reply, thati 

for a nation that it has no enem 

China are in that happy eentiithe 

sary that a State should have som 

us, exemption from hatred obtained | 

bility to crime Is of no value; still I 

rity obtained by selfishness and is 

cenerosity ever makes friends, a 

does bring are grateful and endurin 
Again, then, I ask, why not vin 

of nations by our protest? One 

Criemens] draws an argument agai 

of national sympathy from the cha 

duct he imputes to Louis Kossuth, 

him as having been reckless and uw: 

fore danger approached, and weak 

and shrinking when it was comings 

abandoned his country while he hs 


| dred and thirty-five thousand men 
' surrendered the State unnecessarily 


one who for months he had believs 
as being, therefore, not a hero; 
addicted to military display, and 3 
ashes of Washington, and therefi 
lican. 

Sir, if these assumptions were 


just as it has sufficiently appear 
| erroneous, what would they or the 


upon them have to do here and 1 
trial of Russia at the bar of the 
he world. How can the verdict 
any imagined misconduct of Louis [Cossut! 
after Russian intervention in Huncary was 
or een by any errors or misconduct bef 
which Humgary alone, not Russia, had 
complain? The objection is as much out of seas 
as out of place. The character of Louis Koss 
was a preliminary question, and has been decided 
by Congress with unexampled unanimity, and by 
a decree awarding such honors «s the Americal 
mer have before found none worthy to receiv: 
but the constant and generous La! yette, 

Gods, of whatsoe’er degree, 

Resume not what themselves have given 

Freedom, sir, often undervalues, and som 
mistakes, her friends; but tyranny never is 
ceived in her enemies. Let the |! rable § 
ator from Alabama [Mr. CLemens 
treacherous Bonaparte that Louis 
a man to be feared, or the old and 
nich that Louis Kossuth is not a me to be ! 
Until then, we must stand upon the judgment ¥ 
have already rendered. 

Once more, then, I ask, why with!o! ; our pro- 
test? The Senator from Alabama [Mir. Cremes 
would reply, that Hungary is an iniegral part © 
the Austrian Empire, and ‘entitled to our declar 
tion only when she shall, by successful revolut! 
have established her independence e. The form 
my proposition defeats the objection. Hung ry 
had always enjoyed and in that: very way had 
established her independence when Russia int 
vened. Certainly those who maintain that 
could not now employ force to mapas rate Hungary 
from Austria, when Russia has united them y 
force, cannot deny our right to protest against the 
crime that Russia thus committed. [t would i 
deed have been better to have protested during th: 
period of the act itself. But the period was shor', 
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emote The act is yet recent, and the 

1 new attempt of Pian gary continues 

‘tion, and renders a censure of the past 

test against the apprehended renewal of 
tervention important and seasonable. 

ins the objection, that flows so readt- 

‘ consery itive pons and tongues on this 

\tlantic, and still more freel? from the 

rresses of Paris and Vienna, that a 

uld be a departure from the tr ene 

our country, and from the precepts of 

it is passing strange, sir, that L. UIs 

d | rane s Joseph should talce so deep 

our i adhe rence to our prine iples, and 

eof the memory of him who in- 

t for the immunity of tyrants, 

security of our own welfare. I know 

that an association during our last 


sreat Britain clothed themselves with 


principles, and even with that i!lustri- 
tnat ey called themyelves = Wash 
Renevolent Society, celebrated t nativity, 


Farewell ddress of W ashing vton 

the Adminis’ ration in what they 

dt eall an unjust and unholy war. 
iad become a war of national de- 

| have known a faction, too, that planted 


in the same sacred te xt, to confine to 
yf American birth the privil leres of Amer- 
Ip. 4 good cause needs not the 
t awfulnuame. A bad one often 
t cannot justly claim it. There- 
, af k the lrbe rly to look underneath 
Washington, on whosesoever shoul- 
it 
or a moment that Washington 
t such a policy as is claimed | vy my 





un that it ought 


inder all circumstances to be pursued ? 


save of his that illustrates the policy 

d towards, not oneonly, but all the Bar- 

vy Pow ,and it received, | think, the unan- 
| favorable response | f the Senate of the 


Senate of the United State 








President should conclude a convention or treaty 

ment of Algiers for the ransom of the thir 

4 i tize aptivity there, for asum not 

‘ ull « s included, will the Senate 





If the President. should conclude a 
¢ \\ 1 Government of Algiers, for the establish 
vith them, at an expense not exceeding 


i the stgnature, and a like sum to be paid 
rd during the continuance of the treaty, 
senate ap ve the same 


‘G. WASHINGTON 


would have an- 
affirmative to these questions, had 
upied these places in the last cen- 
e to ascertain how many votes such 
would receive here now ? And [ address 
Senator from Rhode 
d, {Mr Crarke,] who moved resolutions 
wainst any departure from the policy of Wash- 
gion. Would you, sir, pay a Sarbncs Pirate 
“19,000 to ransom thirteen captives, and $25,000 
ind $25,000 annually, for exemption from 
depredations. He looks era I ap- 
to my emulous friend from New Jersey, 
fixcer.}] Would you, sir! No, not I. i 
mand from the other honorable Senator from 
‘ew Jersey, [Mr. STOCKTON, | who in the triple 
‘acter of Senator, Commodore, and General, 
he j sional Banquet 
r of Washington, and dishonor of his 
Hungarian dise siple, Kossuth, would you, sir? 
Yo,nothe. All who are in favor of suc h a treaty, 
msay,aye. What, sir, notone vote in the 
senate of the United States for the continuance of 
hat was In its time a wise and prudent as well 
ey of Washiugton? No, not one. 
why, sir? The answer is easy: The times 
ve changed, and we have changed with them. 
has ever thought that the Spartans wisely 
tinued the military monastery after their State 
‘firmly established. No one ever has thought 
‘at the rape of the Sabine women by the Ro- 
ins was a policy to be continued. 
buat, sir, to come to that part of Washington’s 
y which is directly in question. I shall main- 
that it was this: [t consisted in avoiding new 


nd ali of 


ved and oe 


i Gesil 


self to the honorable 


the Birthday Congre: 










t ‘angling alliances and artificial ties with one of 
m e belligerent Powers in a general European war, 
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but it admitted of expressions, assurances, and 
manifestations of sym, pathy and of interest in be- 
half of nations con tending for the principles of the 
American Revolution, and of protest, earnest and 
dec ided, agai nst the intervention of fore ign Pow- 
ers to suppress these principles by force; and this, 
just such as I have defined it, is the traditional 
polic) y of the United States, and has been pursued 
unul this very day and this very hour 

Mr. Pre ssident, I might well excus myse lf 
from proving the truth of this sitimtibltien, inas- 
much as, on the principles | | 





nave estab lished, Lie 
United States, being a moral person, could not 
but cherish all that devotion to their own just and 
true system of politics which the policy I have de- 

scribed implies; and being, moreover, an enlight- 
ioal as well as generous Power, they could not 
but desire to see it successfully adopt ed by other 
nations; and being, finally,a free nation, they could 
not tail to speak out their sympathies with those 
who micht be struggling to adopt it, and to utter 
their indignation at armed intervention by despotic 
Powers to deprive them of aright so absolute, and 
of benefits so inestimable Least of all could 
George Washington, the highest human persona- 
tion of justice and benevolence, have inculcated 
any other policy than that which I have described. 
But the Issue Is one of profound and lasting m 
portance And therefore history hall prove my 
pr position to be true, and vindicats my cour try 

le 


and her immortal founder. 


Political philos phy, as the last century was up 
proaching tts close, was engaged in an e(tort t 
discover the true theory of government Lhe 
American Revolution terminated the dispute, by 


prese nting apnra ‘tical ¢€ xperioient of a free repre- 
sentative Government, directly established by the 


people, and depending not merely for administra 
tion, but for continuance upon their ever-rene wed, 
constant, and direct activity. France, with m 
gled motives of previous favor to the new system 
and of Opposition toa hereditary rival, had recoe- 
I ized the United States atan early d Lys i id eranted 
e and effective aid, and bound them 
her by a treaty of mutual and eternal guaranty 
and alliance. The French Revolution of 1789 was 
the American Revolution beginning a new career 
in Europe. When, in 1792, a popular Constitu- 
tion had been received by Louis XVI., 
nounced his accentan 
and with very different resu 
monarchies of Europe, sooner or later, toamichty 
and combined effort for the extinguishment of the 
popular cause in France, 
of security to the ancient s} 
trary, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted the virtuous but irresolute King’s letter to 
Congress. The House of Representatives, in 
their reply, assured him of their ** sincere partici- 
* pation in the interest of the French nation on that 
‘vreat and important event, and of their wish that 
‘the wisdom and magnanimity displayed in the 
‘formation and acceptance of the constitution might 
‘be rewarded by the most perfect attainment of its 
‘object—the permanent happiness of so great a 


them seasonab! 


‘e of it to the several nations 





as a necessary measure 
system. On the con- 


‘ people.” This, sir, was the first salutation to 
republicanism in Europe by the Government of 
theUnited States, and it was, in effect, a protest 


against the armed intervention then organizing 
beyond the Rhine. Sardinia and Austria, on the 

ther hand, entered immediately into a treaty, and 
were soon afterwards followed by Russia, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain—and thus was 
estab lished the first combination, under the name 
of the Allied Pow ers, to oppose bv force the prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution. To establish 

this | point, it is necessary to refer only to W hena- 
ton’s History of the Law of Nations. ‘It was 
‘an armed intervention to restore the ancient order 
‘of things in France,and against the principles of 
‘the French revolution, deemed to be of dangerous 
‘example and contagious influence on the neigh- 
‘ boring monarchies.’”’ 

On the 22d of April, 1794, when France had 
adopted the republican system, and had driven 
beyond her borders the Allied Powers who had 
entered them to vindicate hee ause of the deposed 
and executed monareh, the committee of safety 
exercising the executive functions of the State, 
annou iced by letter to our Coneress, that ‘‘a na- 
‘tional government had been born in France, and 
: it victory; that internal order had been re- 





‘ stored, and that the conspirators against the Re- 
‘public had fallen;”’ and they declared their desire 
to **draw closer than ever before the bonds of 
‘friendship which united the French nation aid the 


‘United States.”” The Se: 





ite, in reply, assured 


the committee of safety of their ** frendship and 





rood will for the French R ‘public; and th 
House of Rep ntattves declared themselves 
duly imMpres sed ** by the ff ndly ind affectionate 
manner in which they had been addressed,”’ and 
tenders 1 **an unequir caias irance thatthe Repri 
*sentat ves of the people of the Uy ted States } ad 
‘much interest in the ha nes ind prosperity o 
‘the French Repu ; 

he question of a closer ye i alliance and of 
more intimate artificial ties with France, thus pre 


sented formally by the Committee of Safety. w 





rred upon Washington with d esy and 
vehemence by agents of that nation bi, let 
promptly, ar id denied it em il vy, DV the pro 
lamation of Se es 1794, i he de ured, 
that in compliance with duty aad erest, the I 
ted States would ssume and matnt t neutra 
ttitude in the war then ruging in Europes Lie 
pomted as France w is, the (¢ ve ot titan 
Republic nevertheless, within six months afte: 
wards, ordered the American fl to be displayed, 
is «a symbol of their principles, in the Hall of then 
debate . and received it, whe prese ted for th 
uurpose by the American Minister, with enthusi 
astic del onstr itions of respect and fra atle< 
m towards the American people 
Sixteen months after ie date o 0 na 
tion, al dw hile il ¢ ed t t ute action 
of thie Government, W ning recetve rhe 
French Minister, Adet, with a letter from the 
Com ttee of Saic ind t ored st lard 
of the French Republic, on the first d he 
new veal 1 day ally d, because 1 
Vas day of Ve | vy and « rratulatiog 
Uh nittes etter informed the I d 
state that they 1 rece ed ce vm 
vathy, which L be ve » them by the 
\ rerican a f Par ip f id 
dded that ey were wt Vel na e | ed 
States aie inders dl the 1 ‘ of the 
r rch stre hened their ow dependet d 
I SS W ) ed ! ‘il inx 
on recollectior i vl Cline nd 
‘his best wishes, were é 1 wher 
~ ove he saw in ant ! ( t nation 
*un i the b ner ot i i i Ove 
|, the events of the Fre ke ution il pro 
‘duced in him the deepest 1@, as Well 
‘the hivhest admiration > Ris to n t e ot 
earnesthess: d enthu ism, unu al with that 
seemingly imperturbable 1 trate, he added: 
ss] repoice that the interesting revoluts ry i e 
‘ments of sam ny vears have issued in the forma 
‘tion of a Constitution desimned to give perma 
‘nenev to the great object for which you have 
‘contended. I rejoi that liberty, of which 
‘have been the invariable defenders, now finds ai 
sylum In the bosom of a reeularly organized 


(vovernment-—a Government which, being tormed 


.to secure the happine f the French pe mle, 


‘corresponds with the ardent wishes of my heart, 
while it gratifies the pride of every citizen of the 


‘ United States by iis resemDiance to their owl 
‘ May the friendship of the two Republics be com 
‘mensurate with their existence.’’ 


. ! ° ‘ 7 
The Senate on that oceasion declared that the 


‘united with Washington in all the feeling 

he had so ardently a id so iblimely exr ressed 
The scene tn the House of Repre entatives Wak 
among the most inspiring ever ¢ ited im the 
natal halls of American Ind pendence. On taking 
the chair, the Speaker anno ed to the Howse 
that they would ‘receive # co neation which 
would excite the most pleasing satisfaction ix 


everv American heart, and cautioned the Repre 
sentative sand the people in attendance to confine 
the fervor of their enthusiasm within the restraints 
of prop riety and digr ity 


Washington’s niessare 
was read, t he colors of the French ration wer 
youhted and unfurled, t letter of the Committee 


of Safety was submitted and 


‘ 


considered, and 
thereupon the Reonpre sentatives unanimouasiy re 


solved, amid acclamations in and around the Cham 


ber. that thev received the communication of 


France with sincere and lively sensibility, and 


hat they deemed the presentation of the colors of 


af 


7 
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the French Republic a most honorable testimony 
of the existing sympathy and affections of the two 
Republics, founded on their solid and reciprocal in- 


terests, and that they rejoiced in the apEeneny 
of congratulating the French Republic on the bril- , 
liant and glorious achievements accomplished un- | 


der it, and that they hoped that those achievements 
would be attended with a perfect attainment of 
their object—the liberty and happiness of that 
rreat people. Sir, were not these ceremonies a 
demonstration of sympathy with democracy in 
Europe? The victories thus celebrated were won. 
from the Allied Powers combined to oppress 
France by force. Were not these ceremonies a 
yrotest against their unlawful intervention ? 
Nevertheless, the United States persevered in 
the course marked out by the proclamation; and 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, published 
a year later, declared,in language truly quoted 
here, that the great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations was, in extending our commer- 
cm} relations to have as little political connection 
with them as possible, and to avoid implicating 
ourselves by artificial ties an the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of European politics, and in the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of national friendships 
and enmities. Sir, that policy was necessary, and 
for that reason, if for no other, was wise. The 
flames of war raged throughout western Europe, 
and its lurid blaze lighted up the ocean. Both the 
belligerents recklessly turned pirates, and supplied 
themselves by the robbery of our unarmed, unpro- 
tected merchant vessels. Great Britain still, in 
violation of the recent treaty of peace, held the 
military posts on our Western borders, and had 
control of the passions of the savages amongst and 
around us, and was only waiting a pretext for a 
decisive blow at our newly-acquired independence; 
and France was seekingat the same time to involve 
us in the strife, and to force us to give the pretext. 
Nevertheless, impatient as she was for our co- 
operation, she was herself deranged and disorgan- 
ized, adopting every year a new constitution, and 
nearly every month taking for her executive organ 
some new and more reckless and ferocious cabal, 
and thus was unable to assure us against the 
treachery of her own domestic factions. Well did 
Jefferson, Secretary of State to Washington, while 
defending the policy of his immortal Chief, declare 
that if the United States ** had panted for war as 
‘much as ancient Rome—if their armies had been 
‘as effective as those of Prussia—if their coffers 
‘had been full and their debts annihilated—even 
“then peace would have been too precious ”’ to have 
been put at hazard against odds so fearful, with 
an ally more dangerous than the enemy. And 
what was the condition of the United States that 
they should have periled all in the domestic fury 
of France, or on the angry tide of her forcien 
conflicts? An infant country, sunk deep in debt, 
without any land or naval force, with an armed 
enemy on her borders, and from necessity paying 
tribute at the same time to the African Corsairs; 
nay, worse—unable to obtain their forbearance, 
because unsuccessful in borrowing funds to pay 
the tribute money. What less than madness would 
it have been to have entered into closer alliance, 
and to have assumed more intimate ties with a 
nation whom they could not have aided, and in 
going to whose help they would have been certain 
to have perished? Salus populi suprema est lex. 
Neutrality was a necessity, and therefore a duty. 
1 admit that the policy of the proclamation was 
continued throughout the whole war, until its 
close in 1814. Yes; and I confess, moreover, 
that congratulations and protests ceased with the 
last imposing ceremony I have described. But 
the explanation of both of these facts is at hand. 
The jealousy of the belligerents did not abate, and 
the parties changed objects and characters. When 
France was well-nigh exhausted by factions, the 
republic went down, and in its place arose, of 
course, a Dictator and afterwards an Empire. She 
who had at first taken arms in defense of national 
rights against internal intervention, afterwards 
carried war into the bosoms of the intervening 
States, who now resisted their late enemy to save 
Europe from an armed Military Despotism. The 
nited States had no longer a cause in Europe to 
congratulate, to protect, or to defend. 
But the American Revolution broke out soon in 


another region, As early as 1810, the Spanish || of intervention to the case of the South American | 
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Provinces of South America declared their inde- 
pendence, and resorted to arms with brilliant suc- 
eess. The allied Powers of Earope, flushed with 
the recent triumph over Napoleon, frowned on 
the new Western Republics. The United States 
held at first a subdued tone, in consequence of se- 
vere experiencein their war with England, then 
just closed. Nevertheless, they regarded the con- 
troversy between the Colonies and Spain, not as 
an ordinary insurrection, but as a civil war be- 
tween pares nearly equal; while the President 
(Monroe) asked Congress for a law to render the 
neutrality code more stringent. The design was 
alleged to be to prevent the departure of ships built 
at Baltimore forthe new States. This policy was 
too cold and prudent for the great popular leader 
in that day in the House of Representatives, (Mr. 
Criay.] He proclaimed that the President, in his 
anxiety to stand erect, leaned against freedom; 
and, alluding to Spain and the Holy League as 
oppressors of South America, he declared ‘* he 
had no sympathy with tyrants.”” The President 
dispatched commissioners to seek information of 
the condition and prospects of the insurgents, just 
as President Taylor recently did in behalf of Hun- 
gary, and with the same object. But the great 
exponent of American republicanism was not sat- 
isfied; and he thereupon moved in the House of 
Representatives an appropriateron for a direct em- 
bassy to the Republic of the Rio dela Plata. In 
support of that motion, he demanded, with noble, 
spirit-stirring vehemence: ‘* Are we not bound 
‘upon our own principles to acknowledge the new 
‘Republic? If we do not, who will? Are we to 
‘expect that Kings will set us the example of ac- 
‘knowledging the only Republic on earth except 
‘our own?’’ 

A year later, the President (Monroe) taking 
bolder ground, intimated to Congress and to the 
world quite distinctly the interest with which the 
United States regarded the consultations of the 
Holy League. After saying, in the courtly lan- 
guage of diplomacy, that they had undertaken to 
mediate between Spain and her Colonies, he ex- 
pressed a very confident belief that they would 
confine their interposition to the expression of 
their sentiments, abstaining from force. What 


| was this, sir, but an expression of sympathy with 


the Republics, and a protest against armed inter- 
vention by the Holy League of Europe? 

One more year ripened these sentiments into 
action. ** [It is not in the power of a virtuous peo- 


| * ple,’’ said the President, ** to behold a conflict so 


‘ vitally important to their neighbors, without the 
‘sensibility and sympathy naturally belonging to 
‘such a cause.”’ And after announcing that he had 
tried to engage the co6éperation of other Powers to 
influence Spain, he added, certainly very much in 
the spirit of the present proceedings, that ‘* should 
‘it become manifest to the world that the efforts 
* of the parent State to subdue the Colonies would 
* be fruitless, it might be presumed that she would 
‘relinquish them.” 

The House of Representatives, either thinking 
that the probable issue was already manifest, or 
unwilling to wait for the permission of other Pow- 
ers, at once replied to the President that they 
were even then ready to provide for diplomatic 
relations with the new Republics; and they ten- 


| dered to him their constitutional support of a rec- 


| to grant it. 


, cently struck. 


ognition of them whenever he should be pleased 
They marked this decisive declara- 
tion by the unusual formality of sending a com- 
mittee to announce their determinations to the 
President, at the head of which was justly placed 
the now distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cray.] A medal commemorating the civic 
achievements of that eminent leader has been re- 
One of its inscriptions recites this 
great triumph in behalf of freedom in South Amer- 
ica. Sir, in my judgment, it was the noblest of 
them all. 

Long after the recognition of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, the Holy League continued to en- 
tertain the appeal of Spain for their intervention. 
But the spirit of the American people would no 
longer brook such an unlawful act. In 1823, the 
President (Monroe) atoned for all past hesitation 
by that decisive and memorable protest in which, 


|| after urging the inapplicability of the principles 
'| before held by our Government on the subject 


. | March 9, 


Senate. 


States, he avowed that * it was due to candor and 
‘to the amicable relations existing between ; 
United States and the allied Powers of Enro; 
to declare that we should consider any attemn: 
on their part to extend their system to any pars 
of this hemisphere as danzerous to our own 
* peace and safety” * * * * * And that, while 
we should still remain neutrai im the contes 
* our position would change if their interventio ; 
should render it necessary.”’ ' 
fe Pes » 

The Holy League, nevertheless, kept on se- 
eretly consulting on mediation with the sword fi) 
the good of the people of this Continent, yp) 
John Quincy Adams, President, not appreciating 
their benevolence nor having the fear of force h,. 
fore his eyes, accepted for the United States, with 
the support of Congress, an invitation to attend » 
meeting of the new brotherhood of American Re. 
publics, called to disenss measnres for the con- 
mon safety and welfare. While explaining the 

: y th 
reasons for that measure, that incorruptible and 
indomitable Magistrate thus renewed the protest 
of his predecessor: 

* To the question ‘ Whether the Congress of Panama 
and the principles which may be adjusted by 1, may nor 
give umbrage to the Holy League of European Powers. o- 
offense to Spain,’ it is a sufficient answer, that it can give 
no just cause of nmbrage or offense to either. and that the 
United States will stipwiate nothmg there which shall give 
such just cause. Here the right of inquiry into our pur- 
poses and measures must stop. The tear of giving un 
brage to the Holy League of Europe was urged as a motive 
for denying to the American nations the acknowledgment 
of their independence. That it would be viewed by Spain 
as hostile to her was not ouly urged, but directly deciared 
by herself. The Congress and the Administration of th: 


' wat 


consulted their nghts and duties, and not their fears. 
Neither the representation of the United States at Panama, 
nor any measure to which their assent may be vielded 
there, will give to the Holy Leagne, or any of its members, 
orto Spain, the right to take offense. Por the rest, the 
United States mast still, as heretofore, take counsel from 
their duties, not ther fears.”’ 

And now, sir, the scene changes once more to 
Europe. Two thousand years ago, mercurial, 
vivacious, spiritual Greece, after continued and 
restless activity, fell asleep, and during her long 
slumber the False Prophet of the Koran boand her 
limbs with hateful and corroding chains. Within 
our day she moved, and awaked, and rose from the 
earth, and seized and attempted to break the instru- 
ments of her bondage. It was the spirit of the 
American Revolution passing by that roused her 
from that lethargy to that nobleachievement. The 
Holy League of Europe, that had trampled free- 
dom beneath their feet in France and menaced itso 
long in South America, consulted how to crushitin 
the land of Homer, and Pericles, and Alcibiades. 
Greece, confined within her miniature islands and 
her narrow peninsula, was to us a stranger,a 
shadow of a name, known to us only by her primi- 
tive instructions in al! philosophy, by her perfection 
in all ennobling arts, and by her nursing care of 
our holy religion. But for all that we were not in- 
different; and although despotic Europe offered to 
league itself with superstitious and despotic Asia 
for her subjugation, we were encouraged by the 
humane sympathies of the world, and did not quite 
fear to speak out. ‘It is impossible,” said the 
President, (Monroe,) * to look to the oppressions 
‘of Greece without being deeply affected. A 
‘strong hope is entertained that that people will 
‘secure their independent name and their equal 
‘ standing among the nations of the earth. From 
‘the facts which have come to our knowledge, 
‘there is good cause to believe that the enemy 
* has lost all dominion over them, and that Greece 
‘will become an indeperdent nation. That she 
‘may attain that rank 1s the object of our wishes. 
This expression of sympathy for Greece, and this 
protest against the cruelty and oppression of her 
tyrant, was reiterated every year until, by the 
armed intervention of other generous Powers, their 
object, the emancipation of that people, was 0° 
tained. Who can say now how much they did 
not contribute towards that gratifying result? 

Mr. President, just after the revolution of France 
in 1830, I had the honor to visit Lafayette in La 
Grange. The porch of his chateau was ore 
merted with two brass field-pieces, captured from 
the army of Charles X. by the citizens of Paris, 
and presented to its noble proprietor. The he! 
of entrance was decorated with the mingled _ 
pery of the tri-colored flag of his own country #" 
the stars and stripes of ours. And there he was 
in retirement, cheerful and hopeful, although dis- 
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gontes by the treachery of theci itizen Kine against 
Aes iples of the American Revolution, to 
which he owed his throne. 

« Sir,” said Lafayette, “* Louis Philippe will 
be King some seventeen or eighteen years; but no 
son of his will ever sit on a throne in France. 

That longest period had not — when the 
throne in the T uilleries oy A tS , and the false 
monarch was an exile in England. We all recol- 
tort that the American Minister, without waiting 
for a a permanent organization of the nation, or for 
instructions from home, or for intelligence of the 
disy ositions of the monarchs of Europe , hastened 
: intervene and commit his country by saluting 
. 2 new Republic. The President (Polk) acted 

ith equal promptne ssand decision. ‘* The —- 
‘fs ‘id he to Congress) has seldom witnessed « 
‘eeene more interesting and sublime than he 

aceful rising of the French people, resolved 

‘o secure to themselves enlarged liberty, and to 
‘assert, in the majesty of their strength, the great 

ruth that in this enlightened age man is capable 
soverning himself. The prompt recognition 
her new Government by be representative of 
‘the United States meets my full aad unqualified 
neobatiens: The policy of the United States 
‘has ever been that of non-intervention in the do- 
‘mestic affairs of other countries—leaving each to 
‘establish the form of Government of their own 
While this wise policy will be main- 
ed towards France, now sudde only transformed 
‘from a Monarchy into a Republic, all our sym- 
‘nathies are nat urally enlisted on the side of a 
, people who, imitating our example, have 

esoly ved to be free.”? * * * ‘6 QOurardentand sin- 
‘cere congratulations are extended to the patriotic 
‘people of France, upon their noble and thus far 
‘sue cessful efforts to found for their future Govern- 
‘ment liberal institutions similar to our own.’’ 
Congress echoed these just sentiments, and in the 
name and behalf of the American people, ‘* ten- 
‘ dered their congratulations to the people of France 
non the success of their recent efforts to consol- 
ite the principles of liberty in a Republican 
form of Government.”’ 

Mr. President, a spark from the flame which 
breaking out in Paris was regarded with so 
much pleasure here, kindled the material which 
had been long gathered and prepared by Louis 
Kossuth and his compatriots in Hungary. Re- 
mote as we were, we watched and followed the 
revolution in that ancient country with intense in- 

We had an agent there ready to tender 
congratulations; but the cause went down 
under the iron pressure of Russian intervention. 
en we could do no more, we sought the exiled 
Chief in Turkey, procured his release from duress 
and surveillance; and while the Russian and Aus- 
an monarchs, with menaces, demanded his sur- 
der to them by the Ottoman, we brought him, 
n the ovation of a conquerer, under protection 

f our lag down the Mediterranean, and home to 
our own shores, and received him with honors 
tnat have divided the homage of mankind between 
ourselves and him. 

Sir, even while this slow and languid debate has 
oeen going on, we have interceded, informally, 

leed; but, nevertheless, we have interceded with 
Great Britain for clemency to imprisoned patriots 
who, under auspices hopeless, but under the pres- 
sure of national evils quite intolerable, had at- 
tempted to renew the American Revolution in 
Ireland. And you and I, and every Senator here, 
whether he suppresses utterance as some may do, 
or speak out as I do, is earnestly hoping that that 
act of intercession may prevail with the amiable 
nd virtuous monarch who wields a benignant 
scepter over those realms. 

Here, sir, the history ends. I will add no 
osses to the recital—I will not attempt to sim- 
ify the subject, involved, as it is, in the confu- 
sion resulting from the want of definitions of in- 
tervention, and from the neglect to discriminate 
between intervention in the domestic affairs of a 
nation and opposition against the flagrant act of 
4 strong foreign power in attacking without just 

‘aase or motive a weak but brave one struggling 

th its proper enemy. I shall not ask the Sen- 
“e or the country to distinguish between inter- 
cession, solicitation, or pretest, on the one side, 
and armed intervention, entangling alliances, and 
artificial ties, on the other. I will only say that 
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| either this protest is not an intervention, or we 


have done little else than to intervene in every 
contest for freedom and humanity throughout the 
world since we became a nation, That if this 
act be wrong, we have never done right. If we 
approve and own the precedents of our predec es- 
sors, this act is one which cannot be justly or 
wisely omitted. The question before us, then, is 
not whether we shall epart from our traditional 
policy, but whether we shall adhere to it. 
Inasmuch as some will say that I have presented 
in too strong relief the action of the Government 
in behalf of freedom, I call now on those who 
maintain that its pelicy has been one of indiffer- 
ence, to show one act that the United States ever 
committed, one word that they ever spake, or one 
thought that they eve *r indulged, of congratulation, 
of sympathy, or even of toleration, towards a fall- 
ing despotism or a successful usurpation. 
Having vindicated my country and her 
men against the implic ations of indifte rence, cold- 
ness, and isolation, | hope it will not now be 
thought presumptuous on my part, or irreverent 
to the memory of W ashington, or dangerous to 
the State, if L inquire on what principle the duty 
of neutrality was founded by that illustrious man, 
and whether he enjoined that policy as one of ab- 
solute and perpe tual obligation ? 
holding a neutral conduct,’* said he, in his Fare- 
well Address, ‘* may be inferred without anything 
*‘ more from the obligation which justice and hu- 
‘manity impose on every nation in cases in which 


* it is free to act to maintain inviolate the 
‘ 


states- 


‘The duty of 


relations 
of peace and amity towards other nations 

Our ‘* freedom’’ in that case resulted from the 
circumstances which excused us from coéperating 
with France, notwithstanding our treaty of alli- 
ance; and the exercise of ‘‘ justice and humanity”’ 
was in favor of our own people: 

“ The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
(said he) will best be referred to your own reflections and 
experience. With mea predominant motice has been to 
endeavor to gain time to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress without interruption to that 


degree of strength and constancy which is necessary to 
give it, humanly speaking. the command of its own for 
tune.”’ 


I will not venture on such a question as whether 
humanity and justice may not in some contingen- 
cles require that we should afford substantial aid 
to nations as weak as we were in our revolution- 
ary contest when we shall have matured 
strength. Nor will I inquire whether time enough 
has not been already gained to give us, speaking 
always with a due sense of dependence on an e!l- 
gracious Providence, the command of our own 
fortune. 

It is clear enough, however, that we distrust our 
strength seldom, except when such diffidence will 
serve as a plea for the non-performance of some 
obligation of justice or of hamanity. But it @®not 
necessary to press such inquiries. What is de- 
manded here is not any part of our fifty millions 
of annual revenue, nor any use of our credit, nor 
any employment of our Army or of our Navy, but 
simply the exercise of our free right of speech. If 
we are not strong enough now to speak, when 
shall we be stronger? If we are never to speak 
out, for what were national lungs given us? 

Senators and Representatives of Ame rica, if I 
may borrow the tone of that sturdy republican, 
Joha Milton, | would have you consider what 
nation it is of which you are governors—a nation 
quick and vigorous of thought, free and bold in 
speech, prompt and resolute in action, and just 
and generous in purpose—a nation existing for 
something, and designed for something more than 
indifference and inertness in times of universal 
speculation and activity. Why else was this na- 
tion chosen, that “‘ out of her, as out of Sinai, 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first 
tidings and trumpet ”’ of political reformation to 
all nations. I would have you remember that the 
love of liberty is a public affection which this na- 
tion has deeply imbibed and has effectually diffused 
throughout the world; and that she cannot now 
suppress it, nor smother her desires to promote 
that glorious cause, for it is her own cause. 

Mr. President, I thought that after angwering the 
objectionsagai inst this protest, I would show afiirm- 
atively why it ought to be adopted. Byt with the 
baayrpr of opposing arguments, the reasons 

| in favor of it have risen with sufficient distinctness 


our 


=> 
Ho. or Reps 


into view. I will only add that it is time to pr 
The new out 
Europe have all been carried away. 


test. works of o1 


ir system of politics 
Ret tit 
canism has now no abiding place there, exce 
the 


oton 


rock of San Marino and tn the mountain hy 


wie 
of William Tell. France and Austria are said to 
be conspiring to expel it even there. In my in- 
most heart, lL could almost bid them dare to try 


an experiment which wouid arouse the nations of 


Europe to resist the commission of a crime so fla- 
grant and so bold. 


I have heard frequently, here and elsewhere, 
that we can pre mote the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity only by our example, and it most true 
But what « should that ex imple be but that of per- 
forming not one national duty only. but all na- 
tional duties. Not those due to ourselves only . 
but those which are due to other n ms and to 
all mankind. No dim e lipse will suffice to ilu- 
minate a benizhted world. 

| have the common pride of every American in 
the aggrandizement of fly country. No effort of 
mine to promote it, by just and lawful means, 
ever was or ever will be withheld. Cur flag. when 
it rises to the topmast or the turret of an enemy's 
ship or fortress, excites in me a pleasure as sil 
cere as inany other man. And yet I have seen 
that tl i” on two occasions W hen itawakened eve n 
more intense gratinhcation. (ne was when it en- 
tered the city of Cork, covering supplies for a 
chivalrous and renerous, Dut tamuishil people. 
The other was when it recently protected, in his 
emigration, an exile of whom Continental Eure pe 
was unworthy, and to whom she had denied a 
refuge. Sir, it raised no surprise and excited no 
revret in me to see that exile and that flae alike 


saluted and honored by the pe 
and hated by the Kings of Ei 

Let others employ 
ligaments to bind 
shall have my respect for their patrio 
zeal. For myself, l am content with 

ist as I find them. I bel 
founded in physical, moral, 


e,and alike feared 
irope. 
in devising new 
States tovret TI ev 
ism and their 
the old ones 
that the U 


themselves 


these ner. 


jus eve nion is 
al 


and 


and politi necexsi- 


ties, which demand one Government would 


endure no divided States; that it is impregnable, 
therefore, equally to force or to faction; that seces- 
sion is a feverish dream, and union an unreal 
and passing cnimera; and that, for weal or woe, 
for liberty or servitude, this great country is one 
and inseparable. I believe, also, that it is right- 


eousness, not greatness, that exalteth a nation, and 
that it 18 libert , not repose, t at renders tr stional 
existence worth possessing. Let me, then, per 
form my humble part in the service of the Repu 
by cultivating the sense of justice and the love of 
liberty which are the elements of its beir ind by 
developing their saving influences, not o1 ir 
domestic conduct, but in our foreign conduct also, 
and in our social intercourse with other States 
and nations. 

It has already come to this, that whenever tn any 


country an advocate the changea 
of fortune, is driven 
an asylum here; that 


freedom 


of freedom, by 
e, he 
whenever a hero falle in the 


Into exil hastens to seek 


cause of 


on any of her battle-fields, his 
eves involuntarily turn towards us, and he com- 
mits that cause with a confiding trust to our sym- 


pathy and ourcare. Never, sir, as we value the se- 
curity of our own freedom, or the welfare and 
piness of mankind, or the favor of Heaver , 
enabled us to protect both, let that 
pitably repulsed. Never 
dying hero fall on ears unused to 


itself upon hearts that ref 


hap- 
that has 
exile be inhos- 
let the prayer of that 
hear, or spend 


ise to DE Mm 


COALITION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


SPEECH OF HON.G.T. DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
I~ tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 6, 15 
In reply to the speech of Hon. Rorert Rawrort, 
of the 24th of January, 1852 


5°. 
The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the C nion, 
Mr. DAVIS said: 
Mr. Cuaramaw: On the 23d of January last, I 
had occasion to make some remarks in reference 
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to what I considered to be unjust aspersions upon 
a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Wensrer.| They were replied to, not by the 
gentleman to whom they were addressed, (Mr. 
Auen,} but by another eentleman, a collearue 
of mine, [Mr. Ranrtovut,] who now sits near 
me. The mode of reply was such certainly as 
to invite attention, and to require some sort of 


notice, It was perfectly competent for him to 
make comments upon my line of argument 


against the coalition of Massachusetts Democrats 
and Free-Soilers, of which my colleague is a dis- 
tinguished member; but this he failed to do, and 
confined himself to a personal commentary, on 
my own antecedent opinions. This course taken 
by my colleague may, I think, be fairly consid- 
ered. us an admission that the coalition, in itself, 
could not be successfully defended here. ‘There 
were certain facts connected with my public conduct 
which my colleague omitted to notice. He made 
a skilful disposition of other facts, all of them 
occurring many years ago, at a time when | un- 
questionably beld opinions which 1 should now 
consider, and which | have for many years con- 


sidered, extreme opinions upon the subject of 
slavery; and by an equally skilful withholding of 


facts equally public and equally true, and which 
I think must have also been within his knowledge, 
he may have succeeded in causing a very erroneous 
impression in this House, and in the minds of those 
to whom his speech furnished their only means of 
information. After showing my action ten or 
fifteen years ago—after referring to those expres- 
sions of former opinions, which certainly were 
iitolerant and proscriptive, and which | should 
not justify here or anywhere else—if he had gone 
on to say that twice in succession [ had voted for 
slaveholding Presidents, that in 1844 [ was a dele- 
grate to the convention which selected a slavehold- 
ing candidate for President, and for whose election 
L voted, and that in my district, during two trials, 
the second resulting in my election, | was opposed 
by the Free-Soil party regularly organized there, 
and casting more than two thousand votes against 
me, it would have been unnecessary, probably, for 
me to make any farther explanation. i 
In stating these notorious facts, | suppose that 
I state enough to give to this House, and to all to 
whom my words shall come,a general understand- 
ing of my position. Far from diseclaiming, here 
or elsewhere, that anti-slavery sentiment which 
has been a ruling sentiment in Massachusetts, I 
uvow it, justify it, and glory in it. Butitisa sen- 
timent in subordination to the requirements of the 
Constitution and the exigencies of the Union. In 
the controversies, growing out of this question, 
which have sprung up between different sections 
of the Union, much which was intolerant, much 
which was proscriptive, much which was inde- 
fensible, has been said both by individuals and by 
public bodies. Itis to be hoped that recent vivid 
experience of the imminent national dangers to 
which such controversies, so conducted, tend, will 
lead in all parts of the country to the assuming of 
u more moderate tone, and to the cultivation of a 
more moderate state of feeling. I admit that the 
experience of ten years past has brought me to 
I very different from those of my col- 


conciusi¢ 
league. ] known as 


“oe 
tie, long a national Demo- 

now found acting with those whom he for 

vears denounced as 

Y 

i 


cral, 18 
agitators and incendiaries. 
‘or myself, [rust say that I could not avoid see- 
ing, as I advanced in life, that in the creat ques- 
tions which have agitated the country, snch asthe 
juestion of the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
tl the tariff, &e., the bold 

y of that which I believed 


t i the orl sal : , . "i ‘ , . 
to be tne rivnt side Was not confined to any sec- 


adjustment of 

nsistent advoca 

‘ 4} a, 8 pol . 

on; and that while some Northern men, of whom 
no}! — ne rall ‘ . i, ate ed E 

ny colleague can tell us something, were always 

; : ; / 


found ready to aid in stabbing oer industry or 


we deemed to be our rizhis, we 
also found that we could look to the South as well 
as the North for statesmen to stand up boldly and 
strongly on what wedeemed to bethe side of truth. 
[t is impossible that the existence of these facts 
should not operate to bring about a change in the 
intolerance of feeling which might otherwise exist 
between these different seciians—a change which 
would not prevent each section from maintaining 
with constancy what each should believe to be its 


vetraying want 


rights, but would soften and bring within due | 


Coalition in Massachusetts—Mr. Davis. 


bounds of forbearance the tone and temper of con- 
troversy. Gradual changes of opinion, the result 
of ripened thought, and a correct application of 
the rules of perspective to moral cousiderations—or 
sudden changes of opinion, the result of new con- 


trolling circumstances, are not only not singular, | 


but they are in conformity with all the laws of a 
healthy mind. All around us, in this House and 
elsewhere, among gentlemen from the North and 
South, we find the evidences of this truth; and, if 
lam not misinformed, one of the most respected 
Southern members on this floor, now representing 
a slaveholding constituency, did at one period of 
his life hold opinions on this subject nearly or 
quite as extreme as my colleague claims to have 
been held by me. Holding his present position, 
he must have passed in the opposite directifn toa 
point far beyond the views entertained by myself 
or by any man who clings to the Northern senti- 


ment. Yetthis great change has not deprived him, | 


and I do not think that the mere fact of change 
ought to deprive him, of the confidence of his con- 
stituency. 

My colleague suggested that I had libelled Mas- 
sachusetts in what | said in regard to the coalition. 
1 stated nothing except certain facts, from which 


I drew certain inferences, and the question is | 


whether those facts which | thus stated, and which 
my colleague did not undertake to deny, warranted 
those inferences. The facts which 1 stated went 
to show that the Free-Soil and Democratic part. es 
of Massachusetts, holding opposite opinions upon 
what each considered a vital point of national 
policy, had agreed mutually to barter away offices 
without reference to the principles which each pro- 
fessed to believe. If these facts, thus stated, are 
of such a description that the mere statement of 
them is a libel upon Massachusetts, it seems to 
me it is for my colleague, and those who act with 
him, to put their hands upon their mouths and 
their mouths in the dust, and apologize for having 
committed acts so flagrant that the mere statement 
of them should cause every son of Massachusetts 
to hang his head with shame. My colleague went 
on to say that the coalition in Massachusetts was, 
as he termed it, a ** masterly combination.’’ ‘That 
was the expression; and he illustrated it by an 
analogy, which, as is often the case with analogies 
and comparisons, was quite defective. He sug- 
vested that it would be a strange thing if men of 
different religions could not unite together in ex- 
tinguishing a conflagration. I will give him an- 
other illustration far more appropriate. Suppose 
that at one and the same conflagration, half of the 


| persons employed as firemen were busy with tar 


buckets to add to the fire, and the other half with 
water buckets to put it out. It might be a very 
fine thing for the persons employed, and entirely 
satisfactory to them; but would their satisfaction 
be Tikely to be shared by the householders and in- 
surance companies? 

The drift of my colleague’s argument was this: 
that it was impossible for any one holding the 
excessive opinions I had held, to be capable 
of a just indignation at an unjust aspersion, or 
capabie, under any circumstances, of being imbued 
with a national idea. Otherwise, why should my 
colleague have turned off from defending the coali- 
tion for the purpose of exhibiting to the House 
those fossil remains of preadamite opinions, which 


he, or some one else for him, with much labor of 


pick and shovel, had disinterred from their ancient, 
dusty burial piaces. 

The ereat Sificulty, It seems to me, which every 
fair-minded man has to encounter in political action 
is not in settling principles, but in applying prin- 
ciples to an ever-changing condition of facts. No 
party purely sectional or purely national exists, 
or can exist, in this country. In the conduct of 
affairs, the line of duty falls sometimes on the one 
and sometimes on the other side of these opposite 
tendencies, between which our politics oset!late. 
It is the motive, and the surrounding circumstances 
which indicate the motive, which determine the 
ee judgment upon the changing ‘course of 
politicians. By his examination of my antecedents 
my colleague has somewhat importunately invited 





: ‘ ‘ , wd | 
my attention to his own, and impliedly invited a || 
comparison which I am very read 


before | have done with him, I will show him that 


| whereas so far as his quotations against me go, | a 
a statute of limitations of ten years would answer “ The entire power of legislation over the District of Co! 
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Sendcinenninrateetnoer nena enna —- 
my purpose, nothing Jonger than three 
would answer his. (Laughter. ] 

W ithoutattaching any great importance to th, 
early, youthful opinions, I will begin as fay 
as 1828, before Jacksonism had any distinct yam, 
in Massachusetts, and when a few gentlemen » 
together for the purpose of celebrating the victory 
of New Orleans. Mr. Adams being then Pree’ 
dent, my colleague took quite different views ,; 
the importance of that victory from those whic 
he came to entertain immediately after Genera 
Jackson’s election. He undertook to ridicule th, 
celebration; and his genius ex pressed itself jy, some 
irregular bet not unmusical poetry, which, as | 
understand, the mothers of the Essex district g: 
use asa lullaby for their children. I refer to thos: 
exquisite little lines by my colleague: 

** Strike the tonjo! Biow the hugag! 
Let the Joud hosannah seand! 
Sing turulturoe! Sing turulturoo! 
Sing turulturoo to the god of war! 
Who is Andrew? 
I don’t know, do you? 
A fellow with infinite bottom, 
He hung up the spies, 
So may he rise, 
And our stomachs with treasury pap glut? 
{Laughter. | 


Mr. RANTOUL. 





rr 


Will the gentleman a 


/ me to ask him a question? 


Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague will permit me 
[ had rather not, as my time is so limited. 

Mr. RANTOUL. I wish to ask the gentlema 
by what authority he attributes the poetry, whic! 
1 know perfectly well, to me? : 

Mr. DAVIS. By newspaper authority. 

Mr. RANTOUL. Nothing further. { Laughter, 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask my colleague, if [ an 
right or wrong? 

Mr. RAN'TOUL. I think the gentleman is de- 
cidedly wrong in quoting anything upon anony 
mous newspaper authority. (Laughter. } 

Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague thinks me 
decidedly wrong, | suppose he does not intend t 
follow my example. There is another sugyesti 
of my colleague, in which he does himse!f less 
than justice. I refer to his giving me the credit 
of carrying through the Massachusetts Legislature 
of 1840, the various resolves in relation to the 
slavery question, which he says attracted great 
attention throughout the Union. For those re 
solves, or for any action which the Commouwealt! 





| of Massachusetts, through her Legislature, has 
| deemed fit to take in relation to the question ot 


slavery, 1 am not here to apologize, nor have | : 
word to say in retraction or explanation. 
of the grounds then taken by her are not now 
urged, and probably could not now receive the 
sanction of her people, but her action was 1 ac 


Some 


| cordance with her ideas of truth and duty, av 


represented truly the views of a vast majority a 
the time when that action was had. But from my 
colleague’s comment on that action, L am sure that 


| the House would get the idea that he was opposed 


- } 
to make; and || 


| the South,? * * * ©f 


to it, and in this respect [ think he does himself o 
myself less than justice. Heisa man of force and 
talent, and made himself, at an early period, dis 
tinctly understood upon both sides of that as we 
us many other questions which have been 
in Massachusetts for the last ten or fifteen years. 
I find that as far back as 1838, every word a 
syllable of these Massachusetts resolves, the who'e 
doctrine from beginning to end, so fur as I ca 
make it out, was anticipated by my colleag : 
the Essex district, in a letter which he addressed, 
being then a Democratic candidate for C 
to a committee of Abolitionists. ‘This letier 
dated at Gloucester, November 3, 1838. Ina 
to certain inquiries, he states at the outset, hat he 
has been nominated for a seat in Congress by ' 
Democratic party of Essex South district. | 
following extracts will give an idea of the scope 
and object of the letter: 

1 


“ GLoucester, November 3, }ce-. 
* - * * *. 





tated 





. ‘ 
“ The institution of slavery, in common with the wholt 
North, and with a large proportion of the more intelligent! 

have always regarded asa curse U 
this nation, and particularly on those States within w! 
limits itexists. If God made of one biood all the nations 
of the earth, slavery is an outrage en humanity. if uh 
product of one’s toil is the surest inducement to indutry 
and economy, slavery is sure to blast with barrenucss aod 
poverty the land which it tills.” 

*. * * . 


. * a 
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: ceded to the United States, they have the same 
-siavery In the District that the State of Virginia 


: own limits ; and no one doubts that the sover 
: nendent State of Virginia can abolish slavery 
é iries Wuebne Ver Sue Chooses 
® * . ‘ ‘ * 
e@iavery ought not to existin the District. So long as it 
re it will endanger the existence of the Union by 
annfinual irritation it cannot fail hereafter to oecasion. 
: gtive power being in Congress for the District, 
rf : feel that it is with their consent that slavery 


' tthere; and this conviction they cannot avoid, 
py taking all proper measures for the removal of the 


* * > . > 


ress has, also, the entire legislative power over the 
ies. Those who look upon slavery asa great moral, 
d political evil, ought not to contribute, directly 
tly, to enlarge its limits, Increase its miseries, or 
the number of itssubjects. It would already have 

, eircumseribed within much narrower limits than it 
eecupies, but for the malign influence exerted by one 
the Hom. Henry Chay, some eighteen or nineteen 


~ power to r¢ gulute commerce among the several 


c : given in the same clause and in the same terms as 


wer to regulate foreign commerce. Underthe power 
late commerce With foreign nations, Congress have 
hibited the African slave trade; and under the 
to regulate commerce among the several States, 
ess may equally prohibit the slave trade among the 

1 States 
- As this trade tends to prolong the existence of slavery in 
= where slave labor is comparatively unprofit 
tends to angment the number of slaves in the 
‘ their labor is more profitable—as it heightens 
eparable trom slavery by suddenly breaking up 
i acquaintance, connection, and relationship—for 
jiuany Other reasous it ought not to be sanctioned 
General Government, but all judicious and practi 


isures should be adopted to cause its discontinu 








| am in favor of prompt and efficient measures to cause 
° outinuance of the slave trade between the United 
id Texas.”? 
* t * 

n you frankly my present opinions. T will 

, as they have not been hastily adopted, they 

t be lightly relinquished. 
cttully, gentlemen, | have the honor to be your 

und felow-citizen,’? ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr. 

». Hunt, C. R. Doper, R. F. Newnan, E. 
E. Haute, Jr., N. Loup.” 

» perceive d, then, that in I838, my col- 
went the whole leneth of the Massar hu- 
‘trines expressed in the resolves of 1840, 

erence to the slavery question; with a further 





Coeas 


ance, Which must have been very gratifying 
1uirers, that his opinions thus stated 
been hastily adopted, and would not be 

tly relinquished. 

Mr. RANTOUL. Will the gentleman allow 
to ask him a single question? 

DAVIS. Ireally cannot. My colleague 
rht not to ask It. 

Mr. RANTOUL. Well, U will forbear. 

Mr. DAVIS. [think my colleague ought not 

errupt me, for my time is very short. In 
}, however, my collearue continued in full 
imunion with the Democratic party, which 
oted the following resolve: 

‘ Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Con 
to interfere with or control the domestic institu 
the several States, and that such States are the 

roper judges of everything appertaining to their 
fairs not prohibited by the Constitution; that all 








t the Abglitionists or others made to induce Con- 
t terfere with questions of slavery, or to take in 
ps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to 
t alerming and dangerous consequences, and that 
forts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the 
the peonle, and endanger the stiuhility and 
the Union ? not to be countcnunced 
iio our political tions.’ 
With this party, my ue continued to act 


13843, when the question of the annexation 


lexas had come up, and Mr. T 


1 my coliearue t 


vier then ap- 
‘rship of Bos- 
1d I have always supposed that my col- 
’s opinions on that question were in entire 
t 
i 


Tiler. In 1844 
A. 











. . = } , 
id48 my collearue was a member of the B 
rm ’ 
Convention, at which this same resolution 
ine interference of the Abo onists wa 





Oa 240 ha! 
t,and up to 1849, he held o 


ttion. My colleague was pres- 


t,and a member of the committee on resolves 


e under Mr. 





i@é State Convention of Massachusetts, in 1848, 
y which the following 
nest oloers: 


resolves were passed, 


* Resolved, ‘That this convention is opposed to the exer 
AHY juriedietion by Congress upon the matter of 
in the Territories. 

Resolved, That prominent Demoerate who abuse the 

idence that hus been reposed in them with unsparing 
t¥—falsify their declarations—abandon their princi- 


on 
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ples as well as their party’? * * * “and 
than personal ag 
dinate or unchastener 
the respect und confi 


or ne loftier end 
zement” * * “ortosatiate an inor 
ambition, justly forfeit their claim to 
ence of all parties.’’ 











[ Laughter. } 

it will be perceived that my colleague did not 
then imagine that the conduct of such Democrats 
as he then attacked, would come to be defended 
by himself as ‘‘a masterly combination.”” My 
colleague was also a Vice President of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. 

Mr. RANTOUL. I know my colleague will 
allow me to say that J never was a member of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman was elected on 
the 24th of May, 1846. 

Mr. RANTOUL. [never was elected. I never 
was a member of the Peace Society of Massachu- 
setts. I never attended its meetings. The mis 
take arises from the fact that there is another gen- 
tleman of the same name. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is very probable that [ may 
be mistaken, for there have been other mistakes 
of the same kind. But there was another resolve 
unanimously passed at that Convention of 1848, of 
which my collearue was a member, which was to 
this effect: 

* Resolved, That it is not safe to retain in important offi 
ces under the Federal Government, any persons who ad 
vocate and sustain doctrines calculated to weaken, if not 
dissolve the Union; that the collector of the port ef Bosto 
and Chartestown is such an individual, and being such, we 


believe it to be the duty of the Executive forthwith to re 
move him from office.’’ 





This was my colleague’s opinion in 1848. He 
then thouglit that a merely executive officer, hold 
ing such 0} inions, should be turned out; in 1851 he 
considers it a ** masterly combination ’’ to put a 
gentleman holding precisely similar doctrines into 
the hirhest legislative office of the Federal Gov 
ernment. 

Well, sir, | had no reason to suppose nor do I 
understand that any person had reason to suppose, 
that these sentiments of my colleague were changed 
down to 1850. In that year, the re had been demon- 
strations in favor of that coalition, which my col 


league calls 


rt 


certain portion of the Democrats 


‘* a masterly combination,’ between a 


nd the Free-Soil 
ers of Massachusetts. The fugitive slave law 
passed in September, 1850, and in the fall of that 
year, my colleague was nominated for Congress 


by the Democratic Convention of his distri 
That Convention passed resolves against the fugt- 
tive slave law. On the 23d of November there wasa 
meeting held in Boston of those in favor of sustain 
ing the compromise measures, and at that me eung, 
the following resolution, among others, was passed: 


* Resolved, That the adjustment of the measures which 
disturbed the action of Congress for nearly ten mouths of its 
Inst session, ought to be carried out by the people of the 
United States in good faith, in all the substantial provisigms, 
because, although we may differ with each other about the 
details of those measures, yet, in our judgment, a renewed 
popular agitation of any of the main questions then settled, 
would be fraught with new and extreme dangers to the peace 
and harmony of the country, which this adjustment has rm 


stored.?? 


Somehow or other, there was an impression 
among the gentlemen friendly to that meeting that 


my colleague was friendly to the meeting, and 
sympathized with them. Accordingly, the reso- 
lutions to be pro 

' » which I have. read. were printed before- 
the one which | have read, were print pefore 


hand and sent to those who were expected to take 


i 


osed at that meeting, including 


—— 


part in the meeting, and, amongst others, to my 
5 


collearue, who had been invited to sneak. My 





colleague took the matter into consideration, say- 
ing that he approved of the general objects of the 
meeting, but being a candidate for Conere n his 
district, his only doubt was whether he had not 


J 
better abstain ft 


m the expression of h 


, j > fr «eirtl 
A copy of the resolutions was left wi 
i 








afterwards attended a meeting of the Com- 
sttee. who had in charve the prenarati for tl 
mittee, who had in charge e ) i for 
mroposed meeting. I: sin thiteriiedk Ww sntle- 
proposed meeting. am authorized by a 
man who was then and there present, and whose 


, 
statement, I think, will not be contradicted by my 


colleague, to say that my colleague then and there 
said that those resolutions expressed his own sen- 
timents, but that he declined to speak on account 


of his personal position in his own district. 

In the winter of 1859, the ‘‘ masterly combina- 
tion’? was suil further carried out between the 
Democrats and Free-Soilers; but my colleague, 

? | 


a3 
| during that winter, was stil] classed and ranked 
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with what are known in Massachusetts as the 
hunker Democrats. And, sir, ia order to carry 

t the agreement with the Free-Soilers, by w 

the Free-Soilers were to have Senntor r tl 
long term, my coll ewa on forw A 
elected, as a Democrat, he then ben BOS ! 


Illinois, to fill the short term im the United States 


Senate Up to that time [ had no knowledge tha 
my colleague had changed his views ' thes 
question And here I would ask, w! ler there 
is any gentleman of the Illinois delegation present 
who knows anything of the position and chara 
ter for veracity of the editor of the Springfield 


lilinois) Register 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. Id 
Mr. DAVIS. Is it good bad? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. It is good 

Mr. DAVIS. [ supposed 80 We 








Ist of February, only three week efore mv e 
league tock his seat in the Senate of t United 
ie ' ' 
States, he was in Illinots, a Gh » the i 
ing of a charter for some particular railroad befor 
the Legislature there, and at that t the follow 
ing article appeared in the Springfield Registey 
“We have seen it cha ged in Sewa papers ' I nt 
quarters of the Union, that Mr. Rantoul authori hisna 
to be used as a candidate for United States S at \ ‘ 
Coalition party in the Massachusetts Legislature. Mr. Ray 
toul is nou t this city, and we h eit fi : rod aut ’ 
thut he ref ed any such use Of his n ' lie | M i 
chusetts two or three wee », and re iving. d 
tinctly declined the candi : 4 EDAD 
COURSE FROM THAT PURSUING AT &s TIM Y TH A 
LITION ORGANIZATION. He hasever bee W n Massa 
chusetts as an ultra Democrat, devote ht t 


OPPOSED TO THE RECENT AGU! 
THREATENEDITS EXISTENCE, Ther scont 


to these facts are calculated to injure him t estimat 
ot many who hav nithertu iwded lim as i 
most distuaguished and reliable patriots 
Of this articl he editor i ftey 
ward said, **everyv word we | | m en 
thority for utter! And I have bee sid th 
the ricinal of that ‘ ety 
' 
that the hand-wri ( 3 
semblance, to that of j l I tel 
Bu st | th iN { re 
emp nee ‘ use tl t ol rie 
onal comp! nent 0 ye ’ ‘ 
dence wou ad ft cout reventt! iff 
La el tloweve \ j 
wi its inefield at { i¢ md | 
' 
s ie, a y nal he 1Lulno}r 1 1) 
to that tume then, down to Februarv, ISS], we 
find | n nledeed yf ; t | t ot 
ten vear of public life, \ thre ' \ 
Li bI momay ‘ l sed tee fort ( 
ind office of wreat 1 ! ! t red te 
the polity il a ) tes who had ned 
| } | ’ ‘ ‘ 
ana by the 1OSt NOSItL Ve Aa irenente é 
ofopinion as to the SO 1 the 
Democrats engaged it, f face fir y 
arainst w! he « ed 
which threatened the existence of the U1 
Yet within three week f ’ at e } 
his seat in the Si ite ¢ the | ted § f 
which he ld oceu for 1 
I fuvrin il confi: { ‘ led 
the srevain le hy j ‘ 
the cla ide \ | eS e f 
fillment of » mt f ed é 
votes of M 7 rate 4 < 
= it [le ‘ 
y ntiv | 1 qd 
| J , 
l€ ¢ Free-Soil , B { 
we h.in the fe ‘ 
OF COMPACT 4 r 
| } } j i i ] 
r tha 
hy the t! a 
hot ¥ t a i 
te [ 
t her ou “e, 
to payvi em A 
ind ni } 4 | 
hont t 
Now , nrec¢ ‘ . . ’ 
ker Democrat tand rds the 
tion © 74 tor : f y 
igh. t i i ¥y exp “ 
ever. They ma t ! 
from the beeir f ' butt } 
the goods ; and it no longer! t 
ing t ideration 
la i instan Mr. W } 
enauec ‘ ' ippen ' t ; ' ' ‘ 
him. litte as we like hie politics, a Ah or 
And we specify him als eCu the 2 wees in which 
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— _ —~ _ — 


to make one’s meaning the more plain, it is necessary to 
descend to specific instances. Rut what we say of Mr. 
Whittaker is equally appiicable to Mr. Emery and to every 


otber Democratic member of the council, or holder of office 


of any kind under Governor Boutwell. 

“Of Mr. Whittaker’s particular course pending the elec 
tion we are not specially informed. But knowing that he 
calls bimeelf “a National Cass Democrat,’ we shall, as 
weil on that account as for the sake of the ar@iment, sup 
pose that he disavowed throughout any coalition and any 
understanding. Still, by accepting office bestowed upon him 
under that condition and understanding he has ratified them 
both. He has bound himself to do allin his power, and so 
have his brother Democratic counsellors, to pay up the price 
of their own accession to office. There were for these gen 
tlernen two courses open, and only two. One was to de- 
cline accepting office on the ground that they could not 
reconcile it to their views to enter into and carry out the 
arrangement under which they had been chosen. That 
course was fully open to them, and would have been per- 
fectly proper, fair, and manly. On the other hand, having 
taken the goods, they are bound to pay for them ; and any 
nitempt to evade that obligation will only expose them to 
the charge of pursuing a shuffling and tricky course, not 
compatible with honor and good faith. 

** Nor is this obligation limited to the Hunker office holders 
individually. It extends to all those of that way of think- 
ing who have countenanced the present state of things. It 
extends to all those who are now clustering about Governor 
Boutwell, and aiding bim with their valuable advice and 
counsel; to all these who are hurraing for the Democratic 
Governor, and who wish at the same time to preserve that 
Governor’s honor unimpeached.”’ 

The House will perceive, that in the arrangement 
of matters between these parties there were no flimsy 
disguises, but the traflic of offices was conducted 
very much like the purchase of cheese and onions 
at the grocery shop round the corner. Now, I 
am bound, by all the rules of parliamentary and 
personal courtesy, to believe that the sentiments 
attributed to my colleague in the Springfield Reg- 
ister were his sentiments at the time, and were 
not assumed for the purpose of obtaining a certain 
object before the Illinois Legislature. lam bound, 
then, to believe that the change took place in three 
weeks—the three weeks immediately before he 
took his seat in the United States Senate. My 
colleague talks about the change in my opinions 
in ten years, and he alluded to Saul of Tarsus; 
but this is a far more remarkable case. The 
change in Saul of Tarsus was effected by a super- 
natural interposition, which I do not think my 
colleague can claim the advantage of; and in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, great and entire 
changes of opinion are effected only by lapse of 
time or change of circumstances, such as could 
hardly have happened in three weeks, and in a 
journey home from Illinois. 


I remember a case in history, which in sudden- | 


ness, | will not say in other respects, reminds me 
of this, 
Duke of Marlborough 
Churchill was one of the few men whom James 
Il had loved and trusted. With his concurrence, 
and to some extent under his advice, that unfortu- 
nate King had indulged in the course of tyranny 
and crime which lost him his throne; and then, 
while the rebellion was in progress and on the 
verge of success, Churchill seized that moment to 
desert the master, who at that crisis relied upon 
him as the traveler overtaken by night and storm 
relies upon the last star of the darkening heaven. 
Churchill in this case exhibited the regard to 
appearances which was habitual with him, and 
left a letter for the King, in which he stated that 
he was not induced to make this change by any 
consideration of the-honors and offices which he 
did in fact attain thereby, but altogether by his 
zeal and interest in the Protestant religion, which 
he considered to be in great danger. An English 
historian says charitably of his conduct, that it 
‘* was a singular sacrifice to public virtue of every 


duty in private life, and required ever after the | 


most upright, disinterested, and public spirited 
behavior to render it justifiable.”’ 

[ arn bound to suppose that no consideration of 
mere private advantage, that nothing short of the 
highest views of censcience and duty could have 


nerved my colleague to endure the alienated | 


friendships and the averted looks which this sud- 
den, and I must say astounding and inexplicable 
change, brought, upon him from those old and hon- 
ored companions, side by side with whom he had 
for years battled, and from whose hands he must 
have received many favors. 

But my colleague, who in November, 1840, had 


assented to a resolve which declared, in substance, | 


that there ought to be no further agitation against 
the compromise laws, and who, in February, 1851, 





I mean the well known case of the great | 
whilst Lord Churchill. 
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had authorized a statement that he was op; 
the agitation which had threatened the existence 
of the Union, did not stop with the mere accept- 
ance of a seat inthe Senate. He immediately took 
a prominent part in renewing and stimulating the 
excitement which, down to February, 1851, he 
had deprecated. In April, 1851, at a mass meet- 
ing, called, I think, by himself, he came outagainst 
the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law, or 
of any law which might be passed by Congress, 
the act of 1793 inclusive, to enforce the provision 
of the Constitution which provides for the resto- 
ration of fugitive slaves; he maintained a doctrine 
which, if carried out, would leave Maryland or 
Virginia no resource but the levying of war if 
Massachusetts should refuse to execute the con- 
stitutional provision; and he accepted a nomina- 
tion to Congress by the Free-Soil party, on the 
ground of zealous and untiring effort for the im- 
mediate and unconditional repeal of the fugitive 
slavelaw. Of the excitementcaused by the arrest 
of the fugitive slave Sims, he took instant and 
thorough advantage; and the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of his election, including the counsel who 
sat by his side in the defense of Sims, were among 
the men who at that time strove to bring the sov- 
ereignty of Massachusetts into armed collision 
with the authority of the United States. A most 


remarkable change at once took place in the rela- | 
tions subsisting between my colleague and the 
The name of John | 


I'ree-Soilers of his district. 
G. Whittier is well known throughout the coun- 
try, and in this House, as that of a gentleman who 
has taken the strongest views in relation to this 
subject. He wrote a letter, which was published 
in the National Era here, and afterwards repub- 
lished in my colleague’s district, while the election 
' was pending, in which he says of my colleague: 
* * * * * g- * 

** Tis speech is precisely such as we hada right to expect 
from him. Unlike too many of the prominent politicians 
of both parties, he has never degraded himself by any un- 
manly concessions to the slave power; and if he has not 
heretofore been found in the van of the opponents of slavery, 


he has at least the merit of refusing under temptations, in- | 


fluences which few have resisted, to place any obstacle in 
their way, or utter a single word of censure or discourage- 
ment. His sympathies, always on the right side, needed but 
a stimulus of a great occasion, like the enactment of the 
fugitive slave law, to become active enough to press into 
their service all the powers of his intellect, the vast re- 


nosed to 


sources of his learning, and his well-earned political infiu- | 


ence. He has, therefore, no occasion for retractions, eva 
sions, or uncomfortable explanations. 


ground. He condemns no previously uttered opinion. 


a better right to vindicate law and Democracy against the 


He takes no new | 
He | 
comes to the advocacy of freedom with clean hands, and, | 
whether viewed as a politician or as a lawyer, no man has | - ’ ; 
|, petty personal controversies, the time which has 
reproach and shame of the detestable enactment in ques- | 


tion, than himseif.’? * * * ‘In brief, he has been | 
in favor of the abolition of slavery where it exists under the 
legisiation of Congress.”’ * * * * 


** The Democracy of Massachusetts will stand by Ros- 
ERT Ranrovi. He has been, for the last fifteen years, 
their acknowledged leader. 
ifilectual power, his learning and eloquence. They regard 
him as a far safer constitutional expounder than the father 
of the fugitive slave law.’’ * * * * 

‘We have known Rosertr Ranrovut well for many 
years. Always progressive, yet with slower steps than we 
could bave wished, he has at last planted his foot upon the 
platform ef the great free party which is destined to tri- 
umph in every State of the Union.”’ 


Another extract, from a communication pub- 

_ lished in the leading Free-Soil paper in my col- 
| league’s district, will show moreclearly the grounds 
on which my colleague, who now appears to claim 


They are justly proud of his | 


his election as a Democratic victory, was elected: | 


“What to the Free. Soilers speaks stronger than the speech 


of Mr. Ranrovut and the present position and sentiment of 


the Democratic party, Cuartes Sumner has been elected 


United States Senator for six years from the 4th of March, | 


1851. After a fierce and long struggle the Democrats have 
vindicated their honor and integrity, and have shaken from 
them forever a servile and miserable clique who were un- 
worthy of the name they bore. Those who would take 
that pseudo-Whig, Caleb Cushing, the master-spirit of all 
the political villany which has been enacted in our Legis- 
lature, and his bolting coadjutors as the exponents of Massa- 


_ he has made on mine. 
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chusetts Democracy, have formed their judgment by an unfair | 


| bearers of the Democratic party of our State. Such men as 
their influence can be felt. 


FREY. Such a union each voter should enter into with his 


majorities. ”’ 
* * * * * . * * * * 


** Mr. Ranrovut’s vote, in case of his election, is solemnly 


|| pledged against the fugitive slave law. ‘ Not,’ he says, || 


standard. Such men as Rosert Ranroot, jr., FREDERICK || 
Rosinson, and Georce Hoop, we take to be the standard | 


they are worthy to fight by the side of Sumner, Puivips, and | 
Paurrey, andthe Democrats and Free-Soilers of Massachu- | 
| setts should see thatsuch men are placed in positions where | 
The two parties can and should | 
unite in Essex upon Rantrovt and in Middlesex upon Pat- | 


whole heart, and they could elect their candidates by large | 


| smoke and glare of temporary passion. | 
, mean now, and I have not meant at any time, to 
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Ho. or Reps. 


‘ for its modification, but for its immediate and everl 


Repeat!’ Astin» 


In one respect it appearsto me that Mr. Wj)j,; 
madea somewhat invidious distinction. He sho.i; 
have included General Cass, General Cuem - 
and the Union committees generally, in isle’ 
to which they certainly have just as good — 
my colleague. I can imagine how my colleas 
fresh from his negotiations with the Unix 
promise committee, and from his declaration to the 
Springfield Regier, must have felt when he tec 
this thorough-going eulogium, congratulating hin 
on taking no new ground, and condemnine ,.. 
ig oa uttered opinion. He must, perhans, 
rave felt much as Charles Lamb did when he >, 
ceived a valentine comparing his eyes to star 
Lamb says it all sounded very agreeable, but he 
had a faint perception that it was a little exaoo, 
ated. [Laughter. ] 

But this communication of Mr. Whittier’s ex. 
cites deeper and sadder feelings. It unsettles 4), 
foundations of opinion and belief, by showin. 
how little cotemporaneous opinion can be relic, 
upon in the midst of the rage of party. Whey, 
man holding Mr. Whittier’s peculiar opinions as 
to the measures and political associatious by whic 
my colleague’s political influence has been |y,)); 
up, comes to the conclusion that that political jp- 
fluence has been ‘‘well earned,’’ and that my co). 
league has nothing to retract in acting with the 
Free-Soil party, of how much more value are 
such conclusions, however fine may be the mind 
in which they are generated, than the stammerine 
babble of infancy? Again, Mr. Whittier recom. 
mends my colleague’s election with special refer. 
ence to the immediate, unconditional repeal of the 
fugitive-slave law. Where is my colleague oy 
that point?) What is he doing on that point? | 
is now the fourth month of our session, and he 
appears to have found time to attend to everything 
but that. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the result of the inves- 
tigation as to my colleague’s course, which he 
has impliedly challenged by the remarks which 
I believe I have not only 
stated the facts with accuracy, but that I have 
also stated all the facts necessary to the formation 
of a sound opinion of his course. But for the im- 
portant bearing which they have upon a great 
»ublic question I would not have stated them; for 
life is too short for the great duties which press 
upon it, and it is not well for us, for whom the 
grave yawns and the worm waits, to waste in 


las 
league, 
mm com- 


1 


vo 
Ss Cl- 


nobier calls for its full employment. I have dwelt 
on my colleague’s position mainly on account of 
its bearing on the state of things in Massachu- 
setts. I will try to refer to that state of things 
with caution and candor. I know well the dis- 
turbing influences of temper in the conduct of 
human affairs. I know that as at the funeral of 
the Indian prince the torch-light obscured the star- 
light, so in political contests the steady, unobtru- 
sive light of truth is apt to be =" by the 

0 not 


be otherwise than just to the honest intentions and 
the personal sacrifices of those who, in Massachu- 
setts, claim to be, as a party, the peculiar friends of 
impartial liberty. I desire that Massachusetts ou 
that question, as on all other questions, should 
send forth an intelligent voice, an united voice, @ 
voice which shall truly express obedience to con- 
stitutional obligations as well as a claim to consti- 
tutional rights. 1 do not recognize any such voice 
as uttered by the discordant combination of which 
my colleague is the chosen mouth-piece. On tlie 
contrary, however strong may have been my 00- 
jections to some of the details of the measures, 
known as the compromise measures, and more 

articularly to the details of the fugitive slave law, 
lfind in the state of things in Massachusetts, ®s 
well as in other parts of the Union, the strongest 
reasons for sustaining them as a whole, and as @ 
finality, until additional experience shall show the 
necessity and indicate the character of additional 
guards to prevent evasion or abuse. There are 


unmistakable evidences of a great change in the 


sentiments of a great portion of those most 0)- 
posed to the compromise measures since their 
passage. If I look at home, and in my own dis- 
trict, I find that each of the three political parties 





6, 


be 
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at the time of the last Congressional election, 
r .esed strong resolves against the provisions of 
i» fyitive slave law; and such resolves, passed 
y the convention which nominated me, had my 
| probation and assent. I find that the Demo- 
-rats of my district, at a meeting held within a 
cow weeks, have unanimously withdrawn their 
_nposition, and voted to sustain the compromise. 
| find that the Free-Soil party in my own district 
ij county, and throughout the State, have, with- | 


full af 


ue 


‘tthe least hesitation, supported for State offices, 


and in at least one instance for Congress, Demo- 
cratic candidates committed directly or impliedly 
vo sustain the compromises. It appears to me that 
any continued attempt to modify the objectionable 
features of the law, would answer no purpose but 
-», subserve the ends of those factions—one pro- 
fesing to sustain the compromises, and the other 
+o attack them, which play their parts before the 
jeonle of our Commonwealth like well-graced act- 
ors, and then, like such actors, go behind the 
ecenes after the performance and divide between 
chem the receipts of the house. I will not coéper- 
ate in an opposition which in my own State 
assumes a character so factious; which in one 
branch would resist by force this law or any law 
which enforced that provision of the Constitution, 
and in the other branch, while professing to sus- 
tain the law, would give aid, comfort, and place, 
to those who most violently oppose it. I disown 
that connection. Ido not find the true Northern 
sentiment, or the true Massachusetts sentiment 
there. I recognize it as the safest course, in this 
war of factions, to sustain the compromise meas- 
ures as established, with the hope and in the faith 
that not in storm but in calm, not through abuse 
which breeds hatred, but after each section shall | 
have become satisfied of the disposition of the 
other to fulfill its constitutional obligations, all 
sections shall agree on some scheme of compen- 
sation rather than of specific return, which will 
relieve the North of that which is most repugnant 
in the whole list of its constitutional duties. 

There has occasionally been brought into the 
discussion of this subject some suggestion of a 
law higher than the Constitution, and which, in 
case of conflict, should control the conscience of 
the citizen. I am not among those who disbe- 
lieve in the existence of that higher law; a law 
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Ho. or Reps. 


Upon this common platform we all stand; andthe | I desire to propose an amendment, or rather a sub- 


questions which divide us are mere questions of 
detail as to the manner in which the general prin- 
ciples to which all give their sworn assent shall be 
carried out. I[ understand perfectly well how a 
person who has given no such assent, or who 
laving given such assent has made up his mind 
to retract it and rush into open rebellion, may 
feel justified in relying on the higher law. The 
original Abolitionists of this country—with whom 
my colleague has shown that I was years ago 


>"? 


in the early development of their views, asso- 


| clated—are consistent, courageous, truthful, and 


|; nounce, 


self-sacrificing on this point. They will take no 
oath to support a Constitution which they de- 
Their most eloquent men renounce all 
political honors rather than be false to this idea. 


| Their line of action would lead to open resistance, 


which, though above human government, yet lies | 


at the foundation of all government. But there is 
apreliminary question to be disposed of. Who 
among us are in a position to avail themselves of 
the plea of a law higher than the Constitution 
and inconsistent with it? Not certainly those of 
us who swear to support the Constitution of the 
United States. We are in no position to take ad- 
vantage of that higher law as against that Consti- 
tution. The first thing, the thing of all others, 
Mr. Chairman, which specially attracted my at- 


tention on the first day of this session, wasa little | 


scene which may or may not have escaped the 
particular notice of other members of the House; 
it was the fact that the oath to support the Con- 
stitution was administered to our slaveholding 
Speaker by a gentleman of the House, [Mr. Gip- 


pines,} who, perhaps, of all others, is most deeply | 


committed in his opposition to the institution of 
slavery. I watched this proceeding with interest, 
because it seemed to symbolize what is most re- 
markable in our institutions. There are certain 
clauses in that Constitution which we all under- 
sland. It was, so far asa part of it was con- 
cerned, as if he had said, ‘‘I, Free-Soiler, call 


upon you, slaveholder, to swear by the everliv- | 


ing God, that should a slave insurrection occur, 
you will use force or cause force to be used to 
extinguish that insurrection; and I further call 
upon you to swear that you sanction the princi- 
ple that the fugitive slave, by the State or the 
nation, shall be restored.’’ Such, Mr. Chairman, 
is the startling import and effect of this oath. If 
the Constitution which it sanctions were now 
framed and offered for the first time, how natural 
would it be for some skilful rhetorician to say of 
itin words not unfamiliar to our ears, that ‘into 
the immortal catalogue of national crimes this has 
now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable 
hecessity, its authors also, and chiefly those who, 
by swearing to support and carry it out, maintain 
in it the breath of life.’? Yet, under this Consti- 
tution, with these provisions, we all alike act. 


| 


with the sword girt to the thigh, and the banner 
flung to the breeze; or to passive resolute suffer- 
ing under penalties inflicted for disobedience to 
what they deem a cruel or unjust law. But 
their situation is not the situation of those who 
swear to support the Constitution, and thus bind 
themselves to carry it out in good faith in the 
letter and the spirit, in the belief that the contin- 
ued union of the States will secure to our children, 
as it has secured to our fathers and ourselves, a 
higher civilization, a more diffused happiness, a 


_greater progress in all that embellishes or dignifies 


human life, than could be found among petty, di- 
vided States, rent by intestine wars, and open to 
foreign conquest. Nothing struck me more in the 
consideration of the position and circumstances of 
the distinguished Hungarian who has recently 
come to this country, than the fact that it was 
sectional hatreds, provincial hatreds, class hatreds, 
which, dividing the Croat, the Hungarian, the 
Transylvanian, the Catholic, the Protestant, did 
more than foreign despotism could do to shiver 
the nationality of a thousand years, and to cast 
out this brilliant stranger to wander with the 
heavy burden of his genius and his grief an exile 
throughout the world. I do not know that there 
will be any dissent, in any part of this House, to 
these general views. 

There can be no question here, except the mere 
question of detail; the question whether the statute 
by which this constitutional provision was sought 
to be carried out, is or is not within the terms and 
is consistent with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and presents the proper safeguards to the liberties 
of those who are subject to its operation. - That 
is a question, of course, on which there is, and on 
which there is likely to be, a great difference of 
opinion. I remain of the opinion which I have 
always entertained, that in details the fugitive slave 
law, taken by itself, requires alteration and im- 
provement. On the other hand, | believe there is 
a general and increasing sentiment throughoutsthe 
country—and that this very discussion has led the 
public mind to settle down more and more upon 
the conclusion—that one part of the Constitution is 
as binding upon usasanother, and should be carried 
out with equal good faith. And as regards this 
question of detail, the time, as I have already said, 
is not now; the circumstances which | have stated 
are only part of thecircumstances which might be 
adduced to show that the time is not now for 
making any changes. The time may come when, 
as [ have already suggested, by common consent, 
instead of adhering to the chancery mode of speci- 
fic performance, the common law mode of compen- 
sation, with proper guards against fraud, may be 
substituted. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. BENNETT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, and March 3, 1852. 

The House having under consideration “A bill proposing 
to grant alternate sections of land to the State of Missouri, 
for the purpose of constructing railroads from Hannibal to 
St. Joseph, and from St. Louis to the western line of Mis- 
souri,”’ 

Mr. BENNETT said: 
Mr. Speaker: Before proceeding with this de- 
| bate, and to say what | have to say about tais bill, 


stitute for the bill. 
mitted, or referred back to the Committee on Public 
Lands, with instructions to report as a substitute 
for it the bill which I send to the Speaker’s table. 


aid in the construction of railroads. 
State in which there are public lands but will ap- 


| that an open question. 


I move that the bill be reeom- 


The bill sent up to the Chair was the bill intro- 


duced, with the following additional sections: 


Sec.7. nd be it further enacted, That there is hereby sev 
erally granted to each State in which there are public lands, 
to aid in the construction of railroads, except that State to 
which the largest amount, according to representation, has 
been granted for that purpose, a sufficient amount of the lands 
of the United States, incinding the amount (ifany) heretotore 
granted for the purpose aforesaid, to each of said States re 
spectively, to make each of said States equal, according to 
representation by the last census, in the grants of land for rail- 
road purposes, and a grantofthe right of way and to aid inthe 
construction of railroads in said States respectively, to the 
amount aforesaid, is hereby severally made to each of 
States on the same terms, with the same reservations, and 
upon the same conditions in every respect a 
in the act entitled “* An act granting the right of way and 
making a grant of land to the States of Ulinois, Missizsippi, 
and Alabama, in aid of the construction of a railroad from 
Chicago to Mobile,’ passed September 20, 1850, and all the 
provisions of said act are hereby extended and applied to 
the grants hereby made to the said several States, and to all 
railroads in proportion to their length, made in any of said 
States wholly, or in part, by means of the land granted by 
this act. The amount of land to which each of said States 
shall be entitled under this act, shall be determined in con 
formity thereto by the Commissioner of Public Lands, and 
located under such regulations as he may preseribe. Each 
State, so far as may be, shall locate its lands within its own 
limits: Provided, The lands hereby granted shall be used 
to construct or aid in constructing railroads, and so much 
as remains undisposed of for more than ten years after it 
has been located, shall revert to the United States 


said 


are contained 


Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That there ix hereby aes 


erally granted to each State in which the United States have 
no public lands, a sufficient amount of public lands for rail 

road purposes, to grant to each of said States respectively, 
according to representation by the last census, one half the 
amount heretofore and herein granted to the first mentioned 
States for the same purpose 
be at all times transported on the railroads made, either whol 

ly, or in part, by means of lands granted by this act, under 
the directions of the Post Office Department, and for such 
prices as Congress may by law direct; and all the provisions 
of the said act for aiding in the construction of the railroad 
from Chicago to Mobile, so far as the same can be made 
applicable, are hereby extended and applied to a)l railroads 
made wholly, or in part, by means of land hereby granted 


The United States mail shall 


The amount to which each of the said last mentioned States 
shall be entitled to be determined by the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, in conformity with this act, and located under 
such regulations as he may prescribe; but no State shall 
locate any of the lands hereby granted within the limits of 
any other State without its consent: Provided, The lands 
hereby granted shail be used to construct or aid in con- 
structing railroads, and shall not be sold for higher prices 
than the United States lands are sold, and so much as re- 
mains undisposed of for more than ten years after the same 
has been located, shall revert to the United States 


Sec. 9. nd he it further enacted, That the amount of 


lands granted to the State of Missouri by this act, to aid in 
the construction of the railroads mentioned in the first sec 
tion thereof, shall be deducted from the amount to which 
the State of Missouri shall be entitled under the seventh 
section of this act. 


The SPEAKER. 


p , 
There is a motion pending 


to commit the bill to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and it is not in 
order either to amend the bill or to commit it to 
any other committee until the vote is taken upon 
the pending motion to commit 


Mr. BENNETT. 


I did nat suppose that my 


motion would be in order until the pending motion 
shall have been disposed of. 
tion be entertained and decided after the pending 
motion has been voted upon ? 


But cannot the mo- 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BENNETT. 


It cannot. 
Then I give notice that I 


intend to submit such a motion. 


Mr. Speaker, I entertain some views upon this 


subject differing somewhat from those which have 
been presented to the House. In regard to this bull, 
it will be remarked that it is only one, and the first 
of a series of bills, to be hereafter introduced, of a 


similar character. This is the first of the rattrond 
bills. There have been presented to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands probably some thirty bills for 
their consideration, of a like character with this; 
and from this number, some thirteen or more are 
to be reported upon favorably to this House. As 
many more have been presented in the Senate, and 
are under consideration. If these bills succeed, 
they will make immense grants—amounting to 
many millions of acres of the public domain—to 
There is no 


ply for this aid for one or two or more roads. I 


am not ore of those who believe that grants of 


this kind are unconstitutional; neither do I think 
If anything can be settled 
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252 _ APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


; ee 
32p Cona.....lsT Sess. 


he action of the Government, that question 1s 


by t 
nettled; because it has been the practice of the 
Government, for thirty years, to grant these lands 
to the several States for the construction of roads 
and canals: so that the whole argument of the 
» last but one addressed the Hotise 
dn this subject, |Mr. Orn,) to show the constitu- 
| fit, it seems to me, was to prove a point 


rentleman, wh 


decided. This isno obijectionto me. [ believe it 
if consutution i] to m ike these grants; end ] hbe- 
lieve that that question has been settled by the 
! f the Government, by every Congress, and 
by the decisions of the courts. 
But, in justice, some provisions should be made 
for the old States, also, out of these public lands; 
and it is to that [ wish to call the attention of the 
House upon this occasion. It is not known gen- 
erally what the amounts of these grants are, and 
I huve tuken some pains to ascertain how much 
has already been granted to the new States and to 
the ‘Territories. for that purpose I heve an offi- 
cial statement frem the Larid Office, which shows 
iat there has been granted to the land States— 
some twelve in number—for all purposes, and to 


the Territories, $4,000,000 and over of the pubhie 


o— ’ 
lands Phere has been granted to a part of the 
States, as follows: 

SFO C4 8 ae on ac ee s 5:03 oS 2,273,858.77 acres 









lian 7,460.61 * 
STNG. 2c 6:5 ein 0s or ese en 
DE PUOUE: oink Sias b oC eee 3,242,627.00 . ** 
mlavaiel. SV eases cats nee 2,094,284.00 * 
Mississippi ........ o2en00. a helsii.we * 
LOUISIANA. « «sce ce 0rcce ssl, 210,199.58 * 
Michigan.:. os csvecceccsns G17 0600 * 
Ark Ws sk ae ae ose 5s aoe. 
PRES cats ab idh on aah 2 ,022,993.09 * 
ROWS wiavw.be ke awd cae e ine 2,.713,955.22 *§ 
Wisconsin. ......6.ecc0e. 3:198,799.00 ** 
TI ee 3,303,824.00 * 
SRLS OINEA 00. i sucha sé enue oa 500,000.00 ** 


Minnesota Territory,..... 2,997,191.00 * 
Oregon Territory. sheen ccoskecltouere.oe 
New Mexico. ....c.«e. eee 7,493,120.00 ** 


UV RBsn os cavcasesceersneeeneenne * 





. -84,222,184.12 * 


\nd there have been sold of the public lands only 
me hundred and one millions and some odd acres; 
8 that there has been actually given away, by 

wits to the new States and to the Territories, ar: 
mmount of the publie domain equal to all that has 
been sold for the public benefit, less only by about 
16,000,000 acres. This fact ought to be borne 
1p mind, 


Cer ds 


So far as lands are sold, and the pro- 
thereof paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, they are disposed of for the benefit of all 
the States. 

New York was the first State that ceded her lands 
to the General Government in 1781: and in her 


cession thereof, she expressly asserted that it was 


place them as ‘fa common fund to defray the 
expenses of the wa Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, made similar ces- 
afterwards, and in every one of them it was 
expressed thatthe lands thus ceded were to be used 
tor the ‘‘common benefit”’ of all the States. 
What ts the practical effect of these grants? 


The practical effect, and the claim here set up ts 


that es far as the lands are gra 


, 
ited to the States, 
ir exclusively to the twelve land States, 
2nd you may fro on granting as much as you 
choose; and yet the old States have no right to 
hare in these grants. My opinion may be very 
lifferent from that of other gentlemen here, but 
Ny opinion is, that it is not justice to the old 






y be 


St» e¢rantso much land to the Western States, 
and deny the old States similar grants for the same 
purposes. 1 claim for the old States only justice, 
and | am willing to do justice and. to be generous to 
the Western States. I do not want to be unjust or 
ungenerous to them. I do insist, however, that 
rants are made to them for railroad 
purposes, the old States have a right to ask grants 
forthe same purpose, to some extent at least; and 
il is as right for the one as forthe other. We 
have but.one Constitution, and all the States are 


nt 











‘upon an equal footing by the Constitution and the 


inws, and these lands are the common property of 


all the States. I should like to know how one or 
a dozen of these States are constitutionally entitled 


The Public Lando tle. Bennité: 


to these grants, and yet it is unconstitutional to 
make them to the others? Upon what principle is 
it? If itis fight to grant lands for one road, it is 
ight to make grants for others. 

There is an ingenious argument used here, 
which I shall notice. It is this! You have no right 
to ask these grants for the old States. Why? Be- 
cause the Western States double the value of thé 
alternate sections on each side of the road, and 
therefore you have no right to ask these lands for 
the old States, for they cannot do that. If gen- 
demen will look into these railroad bills, they will 
find that the roads proposed, for the purpose of 


getting their sections, have a range of thirty miles | 


—fifteen on each side of the road—to locate their 
sections upon. Every one knows that railroads 


are not made where there are no settlements. | 


They are constructed for business purposes be- 
tween settlements, and villages, and cities. They 
are usually made through the most settled parts of 
the country, and, consequently, will pass through 
lands located and settled. For this reason it is 
that they must have thirty miles in width from 
which to make their selection, in order to get their 
lands, which they are to take in alternate sections. 
How is it with the other sections left for the Gov- 
ernment? By the Jaw, they are doubled for only 
six miles on each side of the road, making in all 


twelve miles; therefore less than one half as: 


much land as 1s granted to the roads is doubled in 
price in point of fact. Only the land lying in a 
strip two fifths as wide as is granted to the roads 
from which to make their selection, is doubled in 
price to the Government. This two fifths lying 
along the road is the part most thickly settled, and 
on which, therefore, will be found the least land 
in proportion for the road. I believe it may be 
safely said that these road bills will not double the 
price of one half as much land as is granted to 
the roads; and in addition to that, not one half of 
the land doubled in price will probably ever be 
sold at that double price. 

{Here the morning hour expired. } 

Wepnespay, March 3, 1852. 

Mr. BENNETT (in continuation) said: 

Mr. Speaxer: | havea proposition which | send 
to the Clerk’s desk, and ask that it may be read. 

It was read, as follows: 

With instructions to reporta bill asa substitute there- 
for, making grants of land upon some equal and just prin- 
ciple of apportionment, and to a proper amount, to all the 
States, to aid in the construction of railroads therein. 

Mr. BENNETT. I propose to amend the 
motion to refer to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union with the instructions just 
read. 

Mr. HALL. Ido not wish to interfere with 
the gentleman’s speech, but if he insists upon that 
motion, I shall feel compelled to raise a point of 
order upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The question raised will be 
considered at the proper time. 

Mr. BENNETT. When interrupted by the ex- 
iration of the morning hour on Wednesday last, I 
had staied the amount of lands that had been sold, 
and the amount that had been granted to a part of 
the States, (giving the States and the amount 
vranted to each.) 

Amount of land sold.....101,033,930 acres. 

Amount of land granted... 84,222,746 ‘ 


16,811,746 * 

During several years past, the sales have been 
inuch less than formerly, while the grants have 
been rapidly increasing. They will soon exceed 
the sales. If grants are made to the thirty and 
odd railroads now asking for them, I have no 
doubt it would take over 50,000,000 of acres. 

A member of the Indiana Legislature wrote to 
me during our last session, that his State had 
chartered more railroads than could he built for 
fifty years. Each of these will apply for a grant 
of land. The other land States have done, or 
will do the same; and this system will have no 
end while the lands last. 

This bill embraces two roads through Missouri, 
a State nearly one fourth larger than Ulinois, and 
yet the estimate is only for 1,500,000 acres for 


beth roads. The central railroad through Hlinois 


took 2,700,000 acres or more. And it is quite 


Sales more than grants.. 








{March 3 


Ho. or Reps. 


certain the gentleman [Mr 
by half in his estimate. 

Mr. HALL, (interposing.) I have it feo, 
official returns, that one of these roads wili ;,, 
take over 500,000 acres. We are willing to r. 
the bill limiting the amount to 1,500,000 for }, 
roads. 

Mr. BENNETT. The gentleman may het 
rect as to the amount; bat the estimates are op 
erally much below the mark. And the thirre 
bills to be reported, and which are to depend , 
the fate of this bill, will probably average 2,000 gn 
ofacreseach. If this guess is near the truth, thes. 
alone would make the grants overrun the go), 
some 10,900,009 of acres. 

This system of partial, unequal; and unjust }. 
gislation has been pursued too far. It is time 
were arrested. It is time to pause before we - 
on; to make some general and just apportio; 
ment of these grants to all the States, so far a 
they have been made already, and so fur as the 
are to be made, or to stop where we are and ma 
no more grants at all. ‘The old States bea: 
full share in every burden imposed by the pull! 


i 


lands; and they should share in the benefits of the 
grants made to the States for public purposes 
At a recent State Convention in Kentucky, i: 

was resolved ‘that the public lands, having bee; 
‘acquired by the common blood and treasure o! 
the people of the United States, are held in trns 
by Congress for the common benefit of al! the 
States, and we earnestly protest against the | 
icy, to which the Federal Government seems te 
be fast tending, of granting them away ex: 
sively to the several States in which they lie fy 
any purpose whatever.”’ 

This matter is important and exciting gevera 
attention. Itis the most important subject bef 
this Congress. 

The policy of making these grants has been 
adopted, and they have been made to a part of 
the States. What objection, then, to making ther 
to an equal amount, upon the constitutional basis o! 
representation, to each of the land States? and t 
one half that amount to the old States? and sto; 
there. As it is now, even in the land States, there 
is nothing like justice or equality in these grants 
And while this special legislation is pursued, t 
never will be. To-day Missouri asks a grant t 
make her up equal to Illinois, (Mr. Benton pr 
posed at last session a bill for that purpose, gis 

| to Missouri some 2,600,000 acres, ) and gets a; 
that gives her, when located, a great deal mor 
to-morrow, or next session, half a dozen Stat 
ask grants to make them up equal to Missouri 
and soon. In truth, it is a kind of a grab game, 
where each of the new States gets all it can—the 
most selfish and clamorous taking the largest share 
—while more than half of the States, and tw 
thirds of the population, are mere spectators | 
the skill and rapacity which the twelve land States 
display in taking the public lands. And they & 
us they are doing it for the public good. But tts 
all appropriated within their own States. The 
old States should take a portion also, for the public 
good. Never before was theresuch a scramble { 
the public lands as now. The necessity is too ur 
gent to go through the ordinary form of legisiation 
They are not to be amended or referred. Re 
road bills are to be put through at railroad spee* 
Every grant increases the necessity of more—% 
claimed by the new States. It is an ezclus 
claim, so far as the grants of lands go—a pre 
emption right to all of the lands. T am opposed 
this. I am for a fair division, and for ** eque 
rights.” And so far as the public lands are ¢ 
cerned, ‘* equalily is justice’’—equality in pay! 
and equality in sharing. : 
My amendment, or substitute, proposes, 1's 
make the land States equal, and then to grant! 
the old States one half as much for the same p\ 
poses. There has been granted tothe twelve la 
States, 55,464,179 acres, more than half of all the 
has been sold for the ** common benefit;”’ of th! 
amount only 11,000,000 acres have heen granted tor 
roads, so that my amendment only proposes © 
give to the old States one half of one fifth, or 0” 
tenth as much as the land States have had, © 
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fining it to the single item of grants for TroaGs, 
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and for that only one half as much as is £1) 
to the new States. To deny this, is to deny! 
| old States any share in these lands 
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29 Cone.....lst SEss. 
nd , 
ne. for one, I say no more grants. Letit all 
eold, and the proceeds go into the General | 
1 -y. I am for no partnership where I must 
[re 
LY full share of all the burdens, and am denied 
ny share of the benefits of the common property. 
| have made a comput: ation of the land that 
would be eranted to each State, to make up the 
4 States for railroads equal with Illinois, and to 
ai the other States one half as much: 
vad State Representatives. Acres. 
chin ee sca tats nae Caren 6,300,000 
ana as obseeeoses LD ccccccccsccccees 3,300,000 
sail 5 sual ae ADs sats ia ia ARRON 2,700,000 
; aah wet tas oes 2,100,000 
ed Dak sanee nk awouaes 2,100,000 
oath < . iu, ofabha ah eae hee Penns 3 Wee see 1,200,000 
catalan. x:<.aiga% Bacal’ pa siiadcu%s wee cael, a Nee a 
SARI av. dces't ans enninn mals aeehake adits 600,000 
En ices woken a RS ASE -.e. 600,000 
eal. sabe cums a eaudoss Wises stacsacaceerey 900,000 
hence tA eid ldasl ic 1,200,000 
rida cai Li coke guikel MRRIARS Take adeuanes 300,000 
REE SE, BIRT a veseeee 600,090 
teen States 78 93,400,000 
this 11,000,000 have been granted, and 
s only equalizes allthe land States. Their pop- 
ation 18 7,77 1,304. Old States one half as much. 
1 States Representutives. Acres, 
Ra ait Aenean Dy tas cdacc ccovg ha Gee 
Vew Hampshire Mise we . eeocder eecece 450,000 
yt ‘ake see 150,000 
er ee ee .. » 1,650,000 
Me GIANG. .cccoseces Q. 300,000 
Sets ..cake'scea veeee 4.. .. 600,000 
New York pad. ciivkica . 4,950,000 
Naw JOMCY cccces cocsideees Pi vediogeavecsneeawe 750,000 
PNNSVIVANIA...eseeceee ees BD. ccscecs SOkeO Ke 0 3,750,000 
Eos nntaaipeka Cems Res csdd ccscenesations 150,000 
Maryland .c.ccsccccccces Dieutwesitssecguce’s 900,000 
fini... Ri eA. 1,950,000 
North Carolina....cccecces Sescsscceccces 1,200,000 
~ Carolina hats csc £6 eee hee dee 750,U00 
ia rr ad ch aba en tas Rha toa ca 1,210,0.0 
tucks paOeasust Saccsacset dc kQuee 
$008 s< Cased. eRe WO ccliitweidec 1,500,100 
nals hil Dis hin vd tiels wal days de 
Eighteen States 155 23,250,000 


that the old States, with twice the population 
15,364,108,) get less than the new States, by ta- 

g only halfas much according to representation, 
¢ amount, when it is recollected we 
e near 1,400,000,000 of acres; and this is to aid 
roads all over the Union. 
| had referred to the argument as to doubling 
e price of the alternate sections, and shown that 
; argument was incorrect. My objections to 


18 IS a trifling 


aking 


i irC— 
|. That in truth, the price is not doubled over 
f the territory granted to the roads, and this 
will not double the price on half as much lands 
s the roads will take. 
That doubling the price is not selling it, nor 
ne way to sell it. And the probability is, not 
e half of it will ever be sold at the increased 
rice 
3. [tis an unequal tax, on a part of the public 
ands, to be paid by settlers mostly from the old 
States, on whom, so far as any return is made, 
ewhole burden is east. It is only an ingenious 
device to obtain these grants. 
1 It adds nothing to the public p roperty. But, 
And it is not true 


php. it prev ents any loss. 
vento thatextent. It may make up asmall part, | 
certainly not all, and probably not one fourth 


But a perfect answer to this argument is, the 
‘tates in which the roads are built have the full 
euelit of their being made by the public property. 
The benefit is the same to them whether any lands 
not. The other States ask the same 
If in truth these roads, being near the 
ands, enhance their value, it is a lucky circum- 
tance, and purely accidental. It does not lessen 
‘he obligation to benefit all the States equally, but 
aves the ability greater to do so. A gift is not 
be measured by what it cost but by the benefit 
mferred. It may cost lessin one case than another. 
Sut that is not the standard. Equal bene fits are 
¢ given by these lands to all. Their loc ation 
oes not change the rights of any State or make 
nem greater or less. What enhances the price is 
amed by the new States, because it does not cost 
‘nything. That proves too much. By this mode 
‘Teasoning, the new States would be entitled to 
the land New Y ork, Virginia, North Carolina, 
= South Carolina gave to the United States. 
‘he old States have as much right to urge this |, 


uc left or 


nets, 
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argument as 
costs nothin. 


the new States—to c 


If all the land 


3 ' 
slim ali that 


Ss had 


f been mere gifts 
to the United States, the rights of each to them 
would be equal. Some cost more than others. 
We make no difference in these grants for that 


is-——Oone LIVE 


reason. A man who had two fa na : 
to him, and the other purchased—and two sons 
by this argument must give the f 
that cost nothing, and half the other also. 
Wherever lands are granted to States 
so used as to benefit the other 
benefit ofall. A man who 
my village lot, and thereby doubles its price on 
this ground, could claim ha!f of it. 


1vorite the i 


lands, it is for tire 


' . | 
buds by t 


This benefit is 


my good luck, and his building was to benefit 
himself, not me. And so of thes railroads 
They are built for the benefit of the people livin 

in the new States. If the y are a bene Oo 


public lands, each has an equal claim to s 


this. ltis fortunate thatany at rants \ 


so used as to benefit the lands, but itadds nothing 
to the claims or ri ghts of any State Iti impossi 
ble for the old States to build their roads near the 
land—they are far away. Therefore they have 
no right to the land! And it is said by the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois (Mr. Fickuin] it is no mor¢ 
probable they will have any of the land than that 
the land will be removed to the Eastern States! 


What a lucky thing to be a Western State! They 
have a 


different Constitution, and different and 


higher rights than the East, North, or So 
COST AND EXPENSES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
If all that is justly chargeable to the public lands, 


paid for them or expended to get them and obtain 
the possession of them—if all the ndit 


ship of the 


expe 
: I 
arising from our acquisition and owne! 
public lands—were to be taken into the a 
they have never paid one third part of that amount 
So fur from being a source of revenue, as it is 
claimed, they have never paid what they have cost. 
The gentleman introducing this bill (Mr. Har} 
makes them overpay expenses $60,000,000, and 
puts their entire cost at $74,000,000. 

Let me refer him toa speech of the Senator! 
Missouri in 1840, [Colonel Benton,] in which he 
gives the facts and figures. (See Congressior 
Globe 26th Congress, page 88.) 

“The public Jands have never fulfilled their destination ; 
they have never paid the public debt, nor a shilling of it 
not even its interest, nor a shilling of its interest 

“They are themselves in debt to the custom-lir 
nues for money taken from that source to 
acquisition and management. They have cost 
ted States $112,000,000, and brought into the Treasury 
$104 000,000, and of that, $28,000,000 has been distributed 
among the States, under the deposit act; deducting thi 
they are in debt $36,000,000, and lack that of paying for 
themselves. They are in debt that amount to the customs, 
and the burden of the public debt has been thrown upon 
the customs also. 

*“*We have paid out for them (the public lands) more than 
they have paid back, that is my assertion, and here is the 
proof: 


cou 


pts reve 
assist in their 


the Uni 





Paid for Louisiana......... becescscecccessee 15,000,000 
Interest paid thereon... .... cccees sccccccccses 8 329 355 
Purchase of Florids........ thetic potennets 5,000,000 
| Interest paid thereon............-..655. : 1. pe 00 
ey Ee eee eho ane 1,2 ) 
Same purchase in Blixssissippi stock. awe 1,8 9 » 000 
Extinguishing Indian titles......... tcanee 72,000,000 
Surveys of public lands.......... J,2 ) 
Salaries and expenses of General Land ‘Office 1,250,000 
Other land offices and officers.............. 3,30,000 
1)2,691,. 


‘*So that here isaclear deficiency, under the 





paying for themselves, of $8,000,000. Add to that th 
$23,0.0,000 distributed to the States, and the deficiency is 
$36. 000,000. And if to this we should add, as we fairly 


might, the value of the lands given in exchange to Spain 
and to the Indians, and the cost of getting possession, 
the deficiency is many hundreds of millions.”” 

If this was so in 1840, the debt against the pub 
lic lands is much greater now; large sums have 
been expended since in the purchase and manage 
ment of these lands. This amount and the ex 
penses are increasing every year, while of 
sales have been decreasing. 


Let us see how the account now stands: 


and 





late the 








Paid to France for Louisiana............ ... $15,000.000 
Interest paid thereon .............. Pe Pe 8,5 

Paid to Spain for Florida ........... e v 

Interest paid thereun ... .,...... cceeeeeeeees 1,489,768 
In Jands in exchange, (estiinated)............ 5,000,000 
Paid to Georgia..........++5. suas Kaned 1,250,000 
Interest paid ther@On.... ..... cece cceeceeees l, 00 
Paid for the Yazoo claims........... 7 4, 7 
Paid for exploring boundaries of land, &e.. 5.500 
Paid to Indians for land to 1539. 85,088,602 


head of 
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$15.0 wasneie Che +240) 
For Surveyor Genera t Nort 
or receivers and land offi eX 
For Commissioner of Land Office and y 

expense < 
For removal of Seminole Indians, (T | 
For treaty with Oregon t 
For sp cial Indian agents, (va i : i 
Yor annuities to In ind ex x 
Added by deficien i 
Sales of land luring ie yea » 1,40. 
Deficier 0.438 

‘The appropriatio: t about t As! as 
the sales And $283 000 ippropr to | 

na Li mana for expen of publi nds ta 
ngle session. This all the State pe ro 
tiie inds are all for these States. And 
the la d states, The expenses ‘ ! 
States to pay: the ands ( é 
and this is Justice ’ 

it is true that entire a 
at as to the whole cost and e eo 
lands But there are many Ite f 
Reside. the trut  alesaewe 
pmesiage, the ruth wi 1 
low the estrmate wi ite Y \t 
no one can deny Hut wh t 
to se e the questo 

source of revenue, and ive ver f 
they huve cost. If the entir ( a | n 
could be as ertained, | I ve no ! t { ver 
$500,000 000, and we have rece dt i Ces 
than $140,000 ,000. 

At all events, they have cost an immé¢ : 
and sre calling annually for large expe &res~— 
which are paid by all the States Is it n 3 
and proper that the States which t 
should be repaid by at lenst some shar f e 
lands granted to the States We have not ' 
be generous belore we are st, and this poli 
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giving all to a part is as unjust to some of the 
States, as it may be generous to others. All the 
costs of these lands the old States have paid alone, 
or helped the new States to pay—(except so far 
as the lands were given by the old States.) At 
least three fourths of the entire cost the old States 
have paid; yet the old thirteen, with the four other 
Stutes now classed with them as the old States, 
have notan acre granted to them—and the new 
States many millions. And this system has only 
begun. It is frankly declared by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fick] that no grants are to 
be made to the old States. All the new States 
agree in this. And behold the effect of union, the 
old States cannot even get a bill into the House to give 
them a little, while the new States are only disputing 
as to which shall take the most! 

The twelve land States claim all the grants of 
lands, and the reasons for this are ** as plenty as 
blackberries.”’? Every man has one of his own, 
and several that he has borrowed. And as fast 
as they fail, new ones are invented. Some of the 
more recent ones might be patented; they are pro- 
claimed as *‘ original ’’ discoveries, never heard of 
before. That is not wonderful; the wonder is they 
should ever have been heard of at all. ‘The real 
reason is, the new States want all of these lands 
they can get, and do not, therefore, want the old 
States to get any at all. 

TAXES. 

‘The latest argument is, not that *‘ taxation with- 
out representation ’’ has been resorted to, but that 
because those public lands have not been subjected 
to taxation, this neglect or omission has transferred 
millions of acres to the new States, and given to 
them a ** superior ’’ if not an ** exclusive ”’ right to 
all they ask of the public domain; and as far as 
grants are concerned, itis claimed to be an ** exclu- 
sive’? right, and so it has been in fact. 

In the first place, I deny that the new States, or 
any one of them, ever had a right to tax an acre of 
the public lands belonging to the United States. 
Whatever dicta may be found, no such principle 
has ever been settled in this country, no such thing 
has ever been done or attempted, nor has it ever 
been so decided. By the common law of England, 
which is law with us, public property cannot be 
taxed; this is a general rule. by the Revolution, 
the people here succeeded to all the rights of sov- 
ereignty once belonging to the crown. These lands 
are not private property, but public and national pro- 


perty, belonging to the people of all the States. | 


The people of the United States, by the General 
Government alone, can dispose of these lands, or 
impose any tax or charge thereon. Under our 
system, it would be a clear invasion of one of the 


sovereign rights of the United States for any State | 


to interfere in any way with the public lands. 

sy the Constitution of the United States, ‘*Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.”’ 
This expressly gives jurisdiction over this subject 
to the General Government, and consequently ex- 
cludes the States. And if the General Government 
has the power of legislation, it has of taxation, for 
the one is only an incident of the other. 

In the case of the Providence Bank rs. Billings, 
(4 Peters, 514, 561, 563,) Chief Justice Marshall 
says: 

** The power of legislation, and consequently of taration, 
operates on all the persons and property belonging to the 
body politic. This is an original principle, which has its 
foundation in society itself. It is granted for the benefit of 
all, and resides in the Government as a part of itself, and 


need not be reserved when property of any description is | 


granted to individuals or to corporate bodies.”’ 


Again: the States are all joint owners, and no 


ene can impose any tax or charge on the joint 
property without the consent of the rest. Each 
of the thirty-one States may do this, if any one 
ean, 

But this pretence becomes more than absurd, when 
it is remembered it was resolved in 1780, that * the 


pane lands shall be disposed of for the common || newly-discovered equity. 


venefit of the United States.”’ And it was pro- 
vided by the ordinance of 1787, that ‘* no tax shall 


be imposed upon lands, the property of the United || 


States.”’ And this express provision against tax- | 
ing the United States land was inserted in the acts 
admitting each of the new States into the Union, 
so that a single State had no right to tax the public 
property of the United States; and for entire cer- | 


tainty, it was so expressly agreed and stipulated 
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by each State in which any of the public lands 
lay. It is just for all to observe the law and fulfill 
their engagements; and these alike forbade the 
taxation of the public lands. 

Had the mght of taxing the publiclands existed, 
and no agreement been made, for what should the 
new States have taxed the United States lands? 
Not for any charge or care they had over them. 
On this ground they might as well claim to tax 
the light or the air. But it is said they made 
roads, school-houses, and improvements. Cer- 


| tainly, as fast as the States were settled, and so 


| 


did every other State in the Union. The hard- 
ships of settling the new States, after we had be- 
come a nation, was nothing compared to that of 
the early settlements. The history of the colonies, 
or of the settlement of Kentucky, as told in the ad- 
ventures of Colonel Daniel Boone, will fully prove 
this; but itis a fact known to all. 

These public lands did not lie, like a single lot 
of a non-resident landholder, in a settled commu- 
nity, where all the lands around it were taxed, 
but in an unsettled wilderness, in large tracts 
hundreds of miles in extent, into which, as the 
lands were sold, the settlements slowly advanced 
in the same manner in the new States as it would 
have done if it had still remained a territory. 
There was no reason why the new States should 


tax the public lands, if they had had the power; | 
and they had no such power, and never claimed | 


or attempted to exercise such a right. 
These new States were admitted with bound- 


aries beyond the settlements, on the lands sold, 


and including public lands unsold, at their own 
request and for their own benefit—to have the 
benefits of State government, and to have a State 
of proper size. But Congress did not grant to 
them—and they did not seek to gain, by their ad- 


mission, a right to burden the public domain of | 


the United States with taxes. Congress would 


' have been most unwise, indeed, to have admitted 


new States with boundaries including many mil- 
lions of acres of the unsold lands, if they lost any 


rights or interest in those lands, or subjected them | 


to any liability or charge whatever by that act. 


No such thing was ever designed or intended by | 


the Government, or by the States admitted. And 
this new argument about omitted taxes, is much 
higher evidence of genius than of judgment. I 


deny both the justice and equily of any claim set 


up by the new States on this account, and deny 
all pretended right of the new States to tax the public 


| lands. 


| later, twenty-five years is a fair average. 


Sut we have seen an argument that first com- 
placently assumes the new States ought to have 
taxed the public lands, and then assumes these 
taxes should be calculated for twenty-five years! 


Assuming that it has taken fifty years to sell the | 


lands all off; and as some are sold earlier and some 
j And 
the lands within the new States in 1849, are taken 
to estimate a tax on for twenty-five years, that 
should have been paid to the new States—assuming, 
of course, that these lands had been subject to 
taxation in the new States for fifty years! There 
is not a Jand State in the Union that has been ad- 


mitted fifty years—Wisconsin only three years 


ago, lowa five, and Florida six,and soon. Here 
are three of thelargest land States,and yetthey are 
assumed to have had a fifty years’ right to taxes 
on the public lands then lying in the Territories, 
or not even owned then by the United States. But 
they had as good a right to taxes then as now; so 
that the fact that one of these States was admitted 
forty-seven years afterwards, and others only re- 
cently, does not at all weaken the argument. 

Indeed, this whole argument, as to taxes, is re- 
markable for boldness of fancy—and if imagina- 
tion is the soul of poetry, it is doubiless one of 
_ most poetical ever made in a legislative assem- 
) . 

[here is another remarkable feature in this 
W hen taxes are talked 
of, the old States are sole owners of the lands, and 
are to pay all the taxes,and the new States are to 
receive them; but when grants are wanted, the 


new States have a superior or exclusive right, and | 


are to have all the grants, and the old States none. 
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were to be paid, all must pay their share: as th 
| land States were then near half in number sie 
over one third in population ,they must pay ip 
third to one half the taxes, and it would take Waa 
one third to one half to pay that back, and ‘ike 
the remainder could be of any advantage to tho, 
or, in other words, as all the States would have ty »,. 


their share of taxes in each State in which theyre “tt 
public lands, it would be no object to any State to hay, 


the lands taxed. 
Each of the new States now claim all the lands 
| within their limits, and the grants proposed to ths 
old States do not interfere with this claim. 
| The coolness of this argument is refreship» 
|The old States must pay all cost of purehas. 
charges, and taxes—as non-resident land-owners. 
but the new States must have all the lands, ag 
their right is ‘*superior,” not to say exclusive 
All this talk about taxes is unfounded and absurg. 
it will not bear investigation; let it go! , 

There is but one item as to taxes worthy of 
Premark, and that is the stipulation entered into by 
some few of the new States not to tax land go\j 
to settlers until five years after the sale. This de. 
prived those States of a right to tax for that time: 
but the sole object was to induce mure rapid sales 
and settlements in the new States. It was hel 
out as an inducement to settlers. To the United 
States it was of little consequence whether they 
sold Jand in the new States or Territories. By: 
this was a benefit to the new States, for it jp. 
creased more yapidly their settlements and popu- 
lation, and added to their wealth and prosperity, 
It was a benefit, and a much greater benefit to 
the new States than to the United States. These 
stipulations were repealed or rescinded long azo 
, as to all the States, or all except Missouri; and 
would have been as to her, if she had asked it at 
any time, by unanimous consent. She was not 
included in the repeal, because it said ail States 
admitted up to 1820—and Missouri was admitted 
|after. But this five years’ exemption has been 
| made the ground of a claim, and the new States 
| for this have been allowed one twentieth (five per 

cent.) of the proceeds of the sales in their States; 

and by the law of 4th September, 1841, appro- 

priating the proceeds of the public lands, ten per 

cent. in addition was alowel so that on all the 
| sales five, and on some fifteen, per cent. have been 
| paid to these States—more than a full equivalent 
| for this exemption. 

I have taken from an official table, published in 
1848, the amount of this five per cent. fund up to 
December, 1847, in eleven States— Wisconsin was 
| not then admitted—and it is as follows: 
tS coacascaaceael . $966,892 90 


| Indiana ........00.%e- 959,246 25 
1} PGs cé es seads 873,042 08 
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NES io osid Access sdsueevithaceccensdead 559,023 31 
PD, . o.os sa dennktunedat Sethe o cccced Gd0,170 3D 
PUN cccvcccncnsncetecesee ivenesae 746,449 74 
| Louisiana .......eeeee sees ceiiannss 214,193 43 
LSS ive cdbouse ceased eens teriwecs es 4,396 47 
bi SNR csg 5 0k tcn ean ed Ceneedeemiccssun “Gee 


181,822 73 
16,422 05 


Michigan. . oso. cocccesececcsess 


see eeee 





$5,242,069 77 
| And this is exclusive of the two per cent. for roads 
| to and through the States, and exclusive of the 
| ten per cent. in addition given by the act of 4th 
'| September, 1841. It isin fact the three-fifths of the 
| five per cent. fund only. ........~ -$5,242,069 77 
Add the two per cent. to this...... 2,096,827 91 
|The sales for the last four years 
‘| havebeen about 8,000,000 of acres, 
| or $10,000,000—five per cent. is.. 
| Add for the ten per cent., (estima- 
Ged)... tas chditepececcscmepeps BONO © 
Amount «20.0 0ce ccc cee eo GB,Gd0;007 68 
|| In these eleven States all the sales 
| have been 96,048,484 acres—one 
‘| cent per acre annually for five 
| years (the estimate made for Tex- 
A GPIB. 4 Baws kitde jcawepecc cases 
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4,802,420 00 


Leaving a balance in favor of the a 
Gentes oie'e sc dicseitieedeests MAMAT 63 
Thus it appears this five per cent. fund hes 

doubly paid the five years, exemption; which ex- 


That is, the old States are to pay all the charges, and || emption was more beneficial to these States than 


the new States are to take all the lands. 


|| to the United States, and was repealed in 1847 8s 


If all the States were joint owners, if any taxes || to all the States, except Missouri. This, then,’ 
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vot a matter of complaint by the land States 
\l| the new States have received this five per 
vpyt., while the five years’ exemption only ap- 
sled to a few of the States. I think it was four 
‘uly of the twelve States—Ohio, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Indiana. 

So much for taxes. The five years, exemption has 
ogid the taxes twice over, when the object originally 
was to benefit the new States; and thus they have 

d the taxes paid, afd about $4,000,000 besides. 
z much talk about this, proves one thing more 
clearly than the right to taxes, and that is, the 


W x ° 
ig nartial legislation. 
heir full share of all that has been sold, and some 
éve or fifteen per cent. more, as the case may be; 
hat they have had grants of land for seats of 
overnment, for court-houses, for universities, for 
sublic buildings, for deaf and dumb asylums, for 
nals, railroads, and internal improvements, and 
for almost every purpose, to more than 55,000,000 
yes; it is a little remarkable that they are not 
satisfied, but ask for more, and cry shame on 
the old States for thinking of having any! They 
vivocate this here, and in the public prints, and 
i} the old States that it is all done for their good, 
d they ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
eing so selfish! 
nd straggling ery’’ in favor of ** justice to the 
snd States,’’ coming from one who hails from one 
fthe old States. ‘* There is something very dis- 
interested in this.”’ At all events, when they take 
! the grants, it is supremely ridiculous to turn 
tothe other States and say, Do us justice; we have 
not gotour share. ‘They havetakenall! Is their 
share more than that? 


99 


CLAIM OF THE NEW STATES. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, [Mr. Fevcu,] in a speech on this 
subject last Congress, says: 

«In some of the States the public lands will soon be, and 
perhaps now are, so small a remnant as scarcely to remuner- 
ate the expense of sustaining the expenditure incident to 
in all such cases the relinquishment of the land 
to the States in which they lie is, in my opinion, required, 
both by policy as regards the Government, and justice to 
the States. They cannot be profitably administered by the 
General Government—to the States they are important. 

“The liberality of the grants to the several States has 
been nobly rewarded by the increased extent and power of 

nation, and the addition to its wealth and resources. 
let the same generous policy be pursued ; let the hand that 

: be still more ready in like manner to bestow. The 
inlic has found, and will find by it, its advancement.” 

Would not the public prosperity be equally ad- 
vanced by like liberal grants to the other States, 
or area part of the States to have this ‘* generous 
policy’? exclusively applied to them—a policy 
which, disregarding the other States, is as unjust 
to the old States as it isgenerous tothe new? Are 
we to ** give’? more and more to the land States, 
“in like manner,’’ until the lands become ‘so 
small a remnant”? that justice will require us to 
relinquish that ‘small remnant’ also ‘to the 
‘ates in which the lands lie?’ 

Michigan has received over 6,000,000 acres, 
and has a small remnant of some 20,000,000 more. 
tive this to her, and it will advance her ‘ pros- 
perity,” and thereby the national prosperity also ? 

That is the argument. Would not the same result 
low from like benefits bestowed on the other 


Mates ? 


the saies. 





If you give lands for the benefit of the insane in 
one State, why not in another—or for schools, or 
mads,or any public purpose? Is there any good 
reason for this partial legislation ? 

And the Senator’s report recommends that “ all 
‘land that cannot well be administered by the 
‘Government, &c., should be granted to the re- 
Spective States in which they are located, to be dis- 
‘ posed of by them, and applied to useful purposes.” 

“Grants to aid in constructing the improve- 
“Tents necessary for internal intercommunication 
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whole? Thetruth is, the new Statesare like spoiled 
children; they have been so generously treated as 
regards these lands, that they are going to turn off 
the older States entirely. They have called them 


| theirs so long, that they regard itas a right settled. 


wntof any good argument to justify or excuse 


When we consider that the new States have had 


And we have heard a ** solitary 


‘ti the land States should from time to time be | 


‘made,’ &c, 

As if the lands weresolely to be used to promote 
“ie interests of the land Sta'es, and the others held 
‘em merely as trustees and tax-payers for their 
cenefit alone! Does the location of this land make 
‘he right or title of any State in these lands greater 
or less? If seven men should purchase a farm, 
and one joined lands with it and not the rest, 
vould that give the one an absolute title to the 


, own citizens. 


Now, I am for stopping here. If grants are to be 
made, if that system is adopted, and is to be pur- 
sued, I claim for my State its share; or I can 
** give ’’ no more to others. 

The Senator thinks the Government cannot 
manage the lands as profitably as the States. If 
this is true, it is an additional reason to make 
these grants; and if experience proves this to be 
so, we can hereafter adopt such course as shall 
be best to make the most profitable disposition of 
the public lands. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 

If these grants were mere gifts, and the lands 
had cost nothing, the new States have no claim 
to them all. ‘They have received more than 
land enough, at ten shillings per acre, to pay all 
their State debts, while many of the old States are 
burdened with debt. Virginia, New York, Ma- 
ryland, and Pennyslvania, owe near $100,000,000. 
Not an acre has been granted to them. Wiscon- 
sin, Florida, Missouri, California, Iowa, and 
Louisiana, owe either no State debts at all, or 
comparatively small ones—about as much as the 
annual interest upon the State debt of New York 
or Pennsylvania. To these six new States, near 
22,000,000 acres of the public lands have been 
granted; and the four first-named States have paid 
more than twice as much for the public lands as all the 
land States put together. 

New York, after taxing the energy and enter- 
prise of her people for years in making the most 
magnifieent works of internal improvement in the 
world—her railroads and canals—is still in debt 
near $24,000,000. Her works of internal im- 
provement have cost her nearly $100,000,000, 
($99,039,015 19;) andthisisexclusive of $9,000,000 
lately appropriated to enlarge the Erie Canal. This 
added, makes $108,039,015 19. Her lands she 
had granted to the United States, as a ** common 
fund”? for the general good; and now, even her 
equal share in the public lands is denied to her by 


' the new States, all of whom reap the full benefit 


of all her internal improvements as fully as her 
The railroads in Illinois and the 
other western States, are built out of public prop- 
erty; New York is to build all hers, unaided and 
alone. Why this wide difference? Why this 
partiality? Is she to be excluded from the benefits 
of the public land? New York has paid more for 


these lands than any other State in the Union. 


EQUIVALENTS. 


But it is said the old States cannot render an 
equivalent. Jt has been held that the smallest con- 
sideration will support the largest promise; it is 
only necessary there should be a consideration. In 
this matter of the public lands, it must be con- 


| ceded that the smallest equivalents have upheld the 


largest grants. The western railroads are to carry 
the mail for so much as Congress will give—so 
will the old States; they are tocarry military stores 
and forces free—so will the old States. But our 
bills put in a clause to ask double price for lands, 
to make up, in part at least, for what we take. If 
this is deemed indispensable, put that in also. 
What an equivalent! On this a grants 
could be made as long as the land lasted, and none 
would even be sold, and nothing lost at all! But 
I have shown the folly of this argument. A man 
who, having two farms, should give one away and 


' then ask double price for the other, would be deemed 


fit for a lunatic asylum. But, in legislation, self- 
interest only is heard, and all rules of common 
sense forgotten. The old States can give the same 
equivalents, only they are not western States. If 
that is a condition, it is indeed as improbable the 
old States should have any grants, as is the re- 
moval of the old States to the land, or the land to 
them. 
NEW STATES KEEP ALL THEIR LANDS. 

Before these bills are passed, the old States 
should know, and see how generously—or rather 
how justly or unjustly—they are to be treated in 
this strife for the public lands. Of the 55,000,000 
acres granted to the land States, about one fifth, 


or only 11,000,000 acres, have been granted for | 


railroads. The old States, by this proposition, 
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concede everything; they make no account of the 
44,000,000 acres, and as to the one fifth granted 
for roads, only ask one half as much, or one 
tenth of the whole. After they have conceded all 
this, they consent to take their lands in the terri- 
tories far away. The land is more distant, and 
therefore less saleable and valuable. By 
this, the land States make not a step, but a 
stride towards their wishes; and altogether, im 
solid column, they take large grants in their sev- 
eral States, and come so much nearer the time 
when they will take it all. Their ** small rem- 
nants’’ are crowing, by this operation, ** beauti- 
fully less,’’ and the relinquishment to them of all 
the lands within the States, will be near its final 
consummation, 


less 


When they are getting it all as 
they wish, and all they wish, will they object be- 
cause the old States will get a little too? Bound 
not to sell ithigher than the United States do, what 
difference will it make to the land States, or to 
the Territories, whether the old States or the 
United States sell the lands, if at the sume price ? 
There is no reason to oppose this—not even State 
pride, or a mistaken notion of State-rights—and 
this interferes with no question as to the dispo- 
sition of the lands, or the rights of the States. 

Let us see, upon the record, if this is refused by 
the western States. : 

REFERENCE. 

A word as to what should be done with this 
bill. It was introduced here by the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, [Mr. Hatt, 
who drew itas he pleased. But when he reporter 
the bill he moved an amendment, and before he 
[Mr. Puetrs] to propose an amendment to the 
amendment and then the previous question was 
called, and by this legislative legerdemain this bill 
was adroitly fenced in from any amendment or 
alteration. All herecan bear witness how we have 
assailed it by amendments and substitutes in every 
form—in order, and out of order But its mail of 
proof, under the ruling of the Speaker, has prov ed 
invulnerable; and now it is intended, on this most 
important question, to preclude the House from 
amending the bill or adopting a substitute, or even 
referring it to the Committee of the Whole. It 
must be passed as it is, and that forthwith. And 
under this extraordinary and unusual course of 
procedure, itis urged with indecent haste, to make 
way for the multitude like it to follow in its train. 
If the friends of this bill do not wish it referred, they 
should withdraw their amendments and the mo- 
tion for the previous question, and should give a 
fair field for discussion and amendment in the 
House. It may be defended, when the Union is 
in danger, to gag through a bill in this way, ** with 
all its imperfections on its head,’’ if there is a terri- 
ble and pressing necessity; but on a mere question 
of ordinary legislation, that is not going to upset 
or overturn a single State, or even, so far as known, 
a single politician, it is entirely indefensible—and 
especially on a question relating to the public lands 
in which all are interested, and which is to deter- 
mine a principle in regard to their disposal of deep 
and lasting consequence. 

There is no need of being in such ** hot haste’’ 
to take the public lands. Unless this bill is left in 
the House free for discussion, and open for amend- 
ment, it should be, and I hope it will be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 


yielded the floor, he gave way for his colleacue 


THE UNION AND THE STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES 
OF GEORGIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. W. CHASTAIN, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
March 5, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having 
under eonsideration the bill to encourage agricul- 
ture, &c.— 

Mr. CHASTAIN said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I do not propose to follow up 
any of the gentlemen who have preceded me in 
this argument upon the merits of this bill. I find 
a dispusition manifested on the part of this House 
to squander the public lands. It is useless for me 
to attempt to resist it. Suffice it upon this occa- 
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however, to say that I shall vote against the 
before the committee. I shall 
yropositions disposing of 
improve- 


sion, 
IFOpPo ion how 

sisine vote aguinst all ] 
the public land for railroad and internal 


ment purposes. I propose, Mr. Chairman, to 
discuss quite a different subject. Gentlemen who 
have pre eded me in this argument, have assumed 
the privilese—and I believe it is recognized by the 
rules and practice of this House—to discuss po- 


litical questions when private bills are under dis- 
ion. I sir, not to make an attack 
upon any aspirant for the Presidency. I propose 
to vindicate any of the aspirants for the Pres- 
idency, either upon the Whig or the Democratic 
side of this House, or the country. But, sir, | 
have a higher duty to perform. | would have been 
vlad had it fallen to the lot of abler hands. I 
pose sim ply to vindicate my own position and the 
position of the party wi ich | am now acting 
the Union party of Ger rela. 
Mr. Chairman, the posiuon of the Union party 
Georgia has greatly misunderstood by 
grossly merepre sented by others. 
now to consider the causes which led t 
its organization, the prin upon which it 
stands, its past acuon, lis pre nome policy , and its 
probable destny. My t, principally, is to 
put the U mon De mocracy rig rht before the country, 
and to defend their the unjust and 
unfounded ¢ kane. * been so freely 
made against them. 

It is hardly necessary to premise with the re- 
mark that the passage of the adjustment measures 

the last Congress, and the discussion of the 
question which that compromise was intended to 
, produced the new organizauion of 
our State. Of the merits of that compromise, and 
the principles upon which it rests, | have no ar- 
gument to offer. I will not reopen the questions 
which were then so elaborately debated. 
purpose r ither to spe ak of results than of ses, 
The cor mpromise was passe sd, and passed Se the 
votes of a majority of the Democratic party. It 
has gone before the country for its ap »proval or 
condemnation, and the Democratic party, by an 
overwhelming majority of its members, have tip- 
proved and sanctioned it. 

Without intending to disparage the claims of 
triotic Whigs who aided so efficiently in 
ve of the I feel fully author- 
that the compromise was a Demo- 
cratic measure, based upon Democratic principles, 
and passed by Democratic votes. If it entitles its 
friends and supporters to any praise or honor, the 
Democratic party is entitled, as a party, to parti- 
cipate in much the larger portion of that praise or 
honor; and, on the other hand, if it be a measure 
of fraud and to any portion of this 
Union, let the full responsibility of it fall upon the 
Democracy, for they did the deed. If you ask 
for the pro: fy [ point to the records of Congress, 
which must forever stand the unimpeachable wit- 
ness of the truth of what I have said. Having 
this firm and enduring ground to stand upon, I 
will not invite the argument which might be of- 

ered if I should assert another evidence equally 
true and undeniable—t] hat this compromise was 
but the consummat ic n of those great Democratic 
principles upon whic h the Republican fathers and 
Democratic leaders of our cow itry have invaria! bly 
planted themselves. Let that pass; ar d for the 
nee we will only consider the recorded judg- 

nent of the Democratic party as exhibited by the 


C ongressional Journs 

When the compromise had thus become the law 
of the land, and the question of its a pproval or 
acquiescence in it was submitted to the people, it 
became with the people of Georgia the paramount 
question, ¢ nd all other political issues were ab- 
sorbed in the consideration of this one alone. 
During the pendency of the subject before Con- 
gress, there had risen up a spirit of deep and bit- 
ter Opposition to the prine iples upon which it was 
expected t! 
which it 
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i@ question would be settled, and upon 
was ultimately settled. Threats of resist- 
ance to the Government, and a dissolution of 

Union, became as common as household ceait 
with those whose morbid spirits brooded over the 
destruction of their Government with almost 
heartless indifference to the mighty results in- 
volved in their inconsiderate policy. Before the 
final action of Congress was had, the germ of this 


future safety and independence. 


new and threnening: spirit was fast forming itself 
into a political party, whose leading spirits were 
bending all their powers and energies to the wicked 
work of implanting in the hearts of the people en- 
mity and hatred to the Union of our fathers. 

The Nashville Convention, which met shortly 
thereafter, perfected the work which had already 
been begun by the master spirits who ruled the 
hour in that memorable assemblage. From the 


deliberations and actings of that conclave of heated | 


and maddened spirits, sprung into existence that 
sectional party organization which was recognized 
by different names in different States, Lut in 
own received its baptismal waters in the name of 
the Southern-Rights party. 

The principles of this new party were partly set 
forth in their action at Nashville. Opposition to 
thec ompromise was the zround- work of its action, 
and all its powers were directed to the point of 
making that opposition effectual. ‘That opposition 
was imbodied in the pregnant declaration of one 
of their resolutions, ‘‘that all the evils anticipated 


my | 


‘by the South had been realized in the passage of | 


‘the compromise measures.’’ Their remedy for 


this evil was two-fold: First, (1 give you their 
language,) ‘* that we earnestly recommend to all 
‘ parties in the slaveholding States to refuse to go 
‘into or countenance any National Convention 
‘ whose object may be to nominate candidates for 
‘the Presidency or Vice Presidency of the United 
‘States, under any party denomination w hatever, 
‘until our constitutional rights are secured.’ 
You will observe that this was after the passage 
of the compromise, and it was the constitutional 
rights which they alleged had been lost by that 
compromise whic ‘h were required to be restored, 
before they would consent to go into any nati ional 
convention under any party name whatever. Let 
this fact be borne in mind, as we shall have use 
for it in the sequel of our argument. 

Their second remedy was a call for a Southern 
Congress, whose duty it was to have been to ar- 
rest future aggression and to restore those constitu- 
tional rights that were lost by the passage of the 
compromise; or, failing in this, to provide for their 
What that body 
may do in this latter respect, when they meet, I can- 
not say, nor dol care. ‘There may, perhaps, be 
those present who have looked more into that mat- 
ter than I have done, and who may enlighten the 
House on the subject. ; 

Such, then, were the principles with which this 
Southern-Rights party set out at Nashville. Dur- 
ing the heated contest which followed the adop- 
tion of the compromise in Georgia, these doctrines 
were openly proclaimed and warmly advocated by 
the adherents of this new political sect. Nor was 
their anger appeased or their passions satiated 
with the avowal and advocacy of these heretical 
doctrines; but, as if from the very fountain of bit- 
ter waters, they poured forth one continuing stream 
of abuse and execration upon the heads ‘of all— 
whether from the North or the South, whether 
Whig or Democrat—who had participated in the 
passage of the compromise measures. They hes- 
itated not to declare that Cass had committed a 
fraud upon the South in his doctrine of non-inter- 
vention—Bucuanan had deceived them in his 
promised support of the Missouri compromise— 
Dovetas was a trickster, whose ridiculous pre- 
tensions to the Presidency were a fruitful source of 
bitter mirth—and the whole catalogue of good and 
true men at the North, who had stood firmly by 
the South in her many struggles for constitutional 
right, were alike unworthy ‘of their si upport and 
base betrayers of the confidence they had reposed 
inthem. One of their leading journals, (Columbus 
Times,) speaking of the purposes and intentions 
of the Southern-Rights party in respect to North- 
ern men, held this language: 

** We think we have a good right to know their [South- 
ern-Rights men] feelings and opinious; and we say that 
they can discover in no Northern statesman now in public 
lite, Whig or Democrat, one who they can consistently sup- 
port asa true man to the cause of State rights or Southern 
rights, These men may be few or many in number, but 
they will be enough to render ineffectu ai « ny attempt to 
consolidute « nationa lparty. The air divorce from the North 
ia a vincula matrimonii. They will bave a Southern can- 
didate, a Southern organization—tor in THESE ALONE CAN 
they put their trust.”’ 

These views, thus pointedly expressed, were 
nothing more or less than an affirmance of the 
doctrines of the Nashville Convention. 
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were responded to in the feeble echoes of the a 
prominent presses of their party, and wer 
orously and more offensively advocated 
vapid declamation of their traveling m 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. The gentlem, 
seems disposed, in the course of his ay “Tume 
hold the State-Rights porty of the South 
sible for the Nashville ( vonvention, and for all tha: 
it said and did. I desire to ask the gen tlem an this 
question: Has it escaped his ree aces 8 that that 
convention was gotten up jointly by Whigs ang 
Democrats—by gentlemen who are now Un ‘ 
men and who are States-Rights men? Has i; 
caped his recollection that the honorable Wj] 
E.. Sharkey of my own State, a prominent me 
of the Union party, was the first President of 
Nashville Convention? If there be misehio: 
springing from that convention, I trust it will | 
divided between both political parties. 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I will respond to the jy, 
quiry of the gentleman, and will peated say ' 
him that it was gotten up as he says; but at 4 
same time I say to him that when that convent 
promulgated its damning doctrines, the U Jnion par 
ty left them. We went with you no further, 
When you showed your hand that you were dete 
mined to run afoul of the Union of the country, 
then it was that the Union party deserted you 
and refused to recognize the doctrines promulged 
by that convention. 

Mr. BROWN. I willask the gentleman, then, 
this other question: Whether it is not within his 
recollection that that convention was denounced 
before its first meeting—before its first organiza- 
tion, in the same spirit in which it is now de- 
nounced? The National Intelligencer, published 
in this city, denounced it as a treasonable organi- 
zation. It was so denounced by members upon 
this floor, and it was so denounced through the 
country. Did all the leading members of the 
Union at who have now become so clamorous 
against the Nashville Convention, join in this de- 
nunciation when it was first made by the Intelli- 
gencer and other papers? 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I can only say in reply to 
that i inquiry, that I did not then see as clearas the 
editor of the National Intelligencer. He might 
have seen evil brooding, even in the anticipation 
of the assemblage of that convention. I did not 
see it until they had shown their hands. When 
L had ocular demonstration by their own action, | 
could not be doubtful in relation to their position. 
The gentleman would save me trouble by not! 
terrupting me any more. He will have an oppor- 
tunity of setting himself right if he is wrong—and 
I feel confident that he is—before the termination 
of this session. I only ask to be permitted unin- 
terruptedly to pursue my remarks. If the gentle- 
man wants to say an thing, I will endeavor all | 
can to aid him in getting the floor. 

Mr. BROWN. For the purpose of setting my- 
self right, 1] wish to make one remark. I was not 
a member of the Nashviile Convention, had noth- 
ing to do with the getting of it up, had no respon- 
sibility on account of its action: and now [ ask the 
gentleman can he say as much? Did he not, as@ 
member of the Georgia Legislature, have some 
thing to do with the “getting up of this far-famed 
convention ? 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I can say to the gentleman 
that [ was not a member of the Georgia Legisle- 
ture at that time. 1 wasa member of the Georgia 
Convention that repudiated the doctrine promu- 

gated by the Nashville Convention. 

Mr. BROWN. Dol understand the gentleman 
to say that he did not vote to send delegates © 
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| that convention? 


Mr. CHASTAIN. I did not. 
Mr. BROWN. Thenl have been mi isinformed 
The gentleman is not responsible for its action— 


/noram [. 


Mr. CHASTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I have not 


| sought to rob the grave, in which it has been m- 


| bid passions of their infuriated readers 
| editorial columns. 


tombed, of the vile Billi ngsgate and abuse wit 

which they pandered to the ‘vitiated tastes and mor 
m ter 
I will 
of vindictive feeling an 
slumber on in merited oblivion. 


nermit these evidences 
j rancorous hatred to 
My purpose is, 


_ to present the principles of action w hich produced 


their organization, and the results which they 


They |! sought to accomplish. 
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When the Southern-Rights party of Georgia | 
vention to nominate their candidate for || 


met in con : 
Governor, they declared, in the mest solemn form, || 
rt 


eact of Cengress known as the com- 
ye anertes the ‘Southern States had been 
U ereded from their condition of equality in the | 
Union; and, by way of giving the most marked | 

id practical response In their power to the action 
of the Nashville Convention, they nominated, as 
their candidate for Governor, the president of that 
-onvention—the Hon. Charles J. McDonald. It | 
would have been difficult for them to have adopted | 
, more successful mode of identifying themselves 
with the principles and destiny of that memorable | 
convention than the selection of its head and organ | 
as their chosen leader, and declaring, at the same 
time, by resolution, that they nominated and rec- 
ommended CharlesJ. McDonald as their candidate 
for Governor—as the exponent and standard bearer 
of their’ principles in the approaching election; 
thus presenting their candidate to the people of | 
Georgia with the additional incumbrance of an 
open avowal and advocacy of the doctrines of 
peaceable secession, with or without cause at the will 
of a State. They went into the late canvass in 
our State: the result is known, and itis nota part | 
of my present pape to on of it. Itisnow | 
history; and one which may be profitably studied 
by all who may desire to guide their future steps 
by the lamp of experience. | 

[have not presented this picture of the past for | 
the purpose of reviving exasperated feelings. It | 
may, perhaps, have that effect. I cannot help it; 
my duty requires me to do what I have done, and 
| now proceed to disclose the purpose for which | 
heve called the attention of the country to this 
hurried review of the Southern-Rights party, and 
if it is not presuming too much, I saath ask their 
earnest consideration of my next remark. 

This, sir, is the party, with these principles and 
doctrines, which professes and claims to be the 
Democratic party of Georgia. I, and all other Union | 
Democrats in my State who refused to unite in this 
organization and subscribe to these heretical teach- | 
ings, have been held up before the country as de- 
serters from the Democratic faith; upon our heads 
is sought to be fixed the responsibility of disor- 
ganizing the Demoeratic party of our State. In 
what does our offence consist In a mere party point 
ofview? I put the question to every truly national 
Democrat in this House—in this country—and I | 
demand of him as my right that he answers me in 
thehonest conviction of his own unprejudiced heart. |! 
I make no appeal to the Free-Soilers, for 1 know 
that I shall find no favor with the vile fanaticism 
which, in its infuriated warfare upon my section of 
the country, tramples with sacrilegious steps upon || 
the Constitution of the country—that holy bond of | 
our political faith; nor shall I look for a favorable | 
response to the disunionist of the North, who | 
holds that sacred instrument as a covenant with | 
the devil, and a league with hell; nor to the dis- | 
unionist of the South, who regard our honored | 
Union as the instrumentality which has brought | 
upon him and his household wrong and degrada- | 
tion. 

To none of these do I make my appeal, but to || 
you, national Democrats, both of the North and || 
the South, who gave your votes and your voices 
to the salvation of your country in that dark and | 
momentous hour of her history, when the fanatic | 
fared his incendiary torch around the very temple || 
of our liberties, and treason floated in every || 
breeze; to you who stood shoulder to shoulder | 
with the Union Democracy of Georgia, and by | 
Your united votes in favor of the compromise said | 
totheangry waters around you, ‘‘ Peace, bestill.’” || 
To you, then, I make the appeal, and tell me, in || 
the honesty of your hearts, were we right or wrong | 
in resisting this sectional and disorganizing move- || 
ment which was sowing broadcast in our land } 
the seeds of discontent and ultimate disunion? || 

ere we, in your j , deserters from the || 
Democratic faith in giving our support and coun- || 
tenance to those measures of the compromise which |, 
had received the votes of a majority of the party, || 
and which have since met the sanction of more || 
than two thirds of the Democracy? Were we de- 
serters from the Democratic party in refusing our || 
assent to the doctrines of the Nashville Convention, || 
that the passage of the compromise had brougi:t 
upon the South all the evils of threatened aggres- 
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sion upon her rights; in refusing to waite in the | 


recommendation of that convention not to go into 
any National Convention under any party name what- 
ever, for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency; in refusing to 
cooperate with the friends of the Nashville Conven- 
tion to carry out their recommendation of a South- 


| ern Congress, which was to demand a restoration of 


lost constitutional rights; and failing in this, then 
to provide for our future safety and independence; 
in refusing our assent to the doctrine, that the 
compromise had degraded the Southern States from 


| their condition of equality in the Union; in refus- 
| Ing to join in the clamorous and ungrateful denun- 


ciations of Cass, Bucuanan, and those other good 
and true men of the North who had periled their 


| very political existence in the defense of our con- 


stitutional rights; in defending the measures which 


| had been passed by the Democratic party from the 


relentless assaults of these maddened and infuri- 
ated men who now profess to be the only true and 


|| sound exponents of Democratic principles; in re- 


sisting the doctrine of peaceable secession, violative 


| as it is of the great republican doctrines of Jefferson, 


Madison, and Jackson; in a word, in defending 
those measures and advocating those principles 
which ever have and now do receive the sanction 
and support of an overwhelming majority of the 
very party from whose fold we are charged with 
having wandered ; or did our desertion consist in re- 
pelling the sweeping charge | have already quoted, 
that there was no Northern statesman now in public 
life worthy of the confidence and support of South- 
ern men; or Was it our fixed and resolute opposi- 
tion to the organization of sectional parties upon 
sectional ptinciples, which gives color and sub- 
stance to this charge against us in the eyes of na- 
tional men of any political party? If these acts 
constitute desertion from the Democratic party, 
then, sir, we have abandoned a party whose princi- 
ples we never held, and to whose organization we 
we shall never return; but with us you excom- 
municate every national Democrat in the land, and 
desecrate the memory of every republican father 
whose name is now associated with the struggles 
and triumphs of Democratic principles. 

In presenting this review of the Southern-Rights 
party, I have virtually considered the causes which 
brought about the union organization of Georgia. 


| The Union Democracy determined at the outset 


to resist these encroachments upon our time-hon- 


| ored principles, feeling a firm conviction resting 


upon our minds that they led not only to the dis- 
organization of all political parties, but if success- 


ful, must end in the ultimate overthrow of the | 


Union itself. Our position, therefore, and our 
principles were the very opposite of this sectional 
party, and in the action of the Georgia Conven- 
tion, you will find them imbodied in what is 
familiarly known to the country as the Georgia 


platform. We, in common with an overwhelming | 
| majority of the people of our State, determined to 


acquiesce in the compromise measures, and though 
we did not wholly approve them, yet we agreed 


| to stand to and abide by them as a final and per- 
_ manent settlement of the slavery question. 


This 
we proposed to do in good faith on our part, and 
we expected and demanded the same on the 
part of the other sections of the country. The 
finality and faithful enforcement of the compromise, 
in all its parts, was and is the Georgia platform. 
There we have stood through this whole contest, 


and there we intend to stand to the end, invit- | 
ing to our cordial coéperation all who are willing | 


upon these principles to unite in allaying further 


agitation, giving peace and quiet to a distracted | 


people, and securing the enforcement of the con- 
who alone have any practical interest in the settle- 
ment of the question: These two organizations 
in Georgia consisted of Whigs and Democrats. 


Whether the one or the other contained the ma- 


jority of the Democracy of that State I will not 
stop to inquire, nor is it material for my pres- 
ent purposes; for if my positions are well taken, 
and I stood isolated from the entire Democracy 
of my State, my appeal should not be the less 
regarded if it addresses itself to the justice and 
sound judgment of the country. 
my facts and arguments shall be subjected to the 
test of correct principles, and not tried by the 


|| Stitutional rights of that section of the country | 


I demand that | 


| 


| 





learn that they will not be found wanting when 
weighed in either balance. 

Such are the causes which led to the formation 
of the Union party, and such are the principles 
upon which it acted; and I have no hesitation in 
making the declaration, that there is not a meas- 
ure which we supported, nor a principle which 
we advocated, which is not in strict accordance 


with the well.settled doctrines of the national 
Democracy. fs it not a familiar fact, that during 


that heated and bitter contest we were cheered on 
in our mighty struggle by the encouraging voices 
of national Democrats throughout the land? If 
you ask for the proof, | refer you to the evidence 
which the memory of your own honest hearts will 
abundantly furnish. Where is the national Dem- 
ocrat who did not sympathise with us in the de- 
fense of those truths and principles with which he 
in common with ourselves is identified? I will not 
occupy your time with the numerous evidences of 
this character which I could furnish you from the 
editorial columns of the Washington Union, the 
organ of the national Democracy, and other jour- 
nals of position and prominente; but I cannot for- 
bear reading a short extract from the Pennsylva- 
nian on this point. That able journal says: 

**Noris it material to enable the public, in our judgment, 
to decide that the position of Mr. Cobb, like that of Gov- 
ernor Trousdale and General Foote, is the Tree Demo 
CRATIC ONE, THAT ALONE which will bring the power of 
the South once more into harmony with the sound public 
sentiment of all the other portions of the Union, and which 
wiil effectually banish from the Federal Government all the 
agencies of discord.”’ 

The Georgia platform of the last year has been already 
responded to by the Democracy IN ALL THE West- 
ERN AND NokTHERN PORTIONS OF THE Unron, and, 
I will add, ought to have been so responded to, 
for it imbodied the principles upon which the 
Democracy of the Union had stood through that 
memorable struggle. 

Entertaining these views, advocating these prin- 
ciples, and sustained and supported by these evi- 
dences of Democratic approval, what else could 
the Union Democracy of Georgia anticipate than 
that our Union organization would, by force of its 
own principles, be necessarily thrown into asso- 
ciation with the same national Democracy of the 

| country? 

To that result we looked, and contemplated the 
pleasing spectacle in ouranticipations of seeing our 
ranks swelled with numbers of the patriotic W higs 
of our own and other States, who had not only 
given to these principles their sanction and approv- 
al, but had identified their political existence with 
their success and triumph. Shall this anticipation 
be realized? That is the question to be determined 
and answered by the national Democracy of the 
country. If I am asked to say whether or not 
there is any impediment in the way which cannot 
and ought not to be overcome, I reply unhesitat- 
ingly, that in my judgment there is none. Dowe 
submit any new tests? one. We simply ask you 
to affirm your own well-settled principles. We 
ask you to declare fn favor of the finality of the 
compromise, as a permanent settlement of the 
slavery question. And you tell us that it is your 
own deed and you will maintain it. Weask you 
to declare in favor of its faithful enforcement in all 
its parts. You tell us that you are opposed to the 
repeal or modification $983 pesues of it, and that 
you are willing and prepared to enforce it faith- 
fully and effectually. These are the personal 
responses that come from the Democracy of every 
section. 

If, then, such are your principles, and such your 
determination, why will you hesitate so to declare, 
| fully, freety, and openly, before the whole world? 

Say so to that Free-Soiler, who seeks to desecrate 
, with his presence the holy temple of Democracy. 
Say so to that disunionist, who, with hatred and 
enmity burning in. his heart against the Union of 
our fathers, seeks to be admitted into the council 
chamber of the friends of the Union. 

Whence springs the objection to the declaration 
of a principle which is so freely and universall 
conceded? If the principle is right, affirm it; of it 
is wrong, repudiate it. Let the Democratic re 
act upon this question with that candor and bold- 
ness which characterizes the conduct of honest 
men in the pursuit of noble purposes. Such a 
| course only is worthy of the proud name they 


| standard of popular power, though we may yet || bear, and the vital principles untrusted to their pro- 
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tection. Is this hesitancy attributable to an ap- 

prehension of the effect that such an avowal of 

correct principles would have in thinning our ranks 

of some of its unworthy members? If so, the he- 

cessity of such action is rendered still more mani- | 
fest and urgent. Such a declaration of principle 

by the National Convention will drive from the 
Democratic party no man who is worthy to be a 
member of it. tt is not asked that there should 
be an unqualified approval of the eompromise. It 
is not proposed to subject the consciences of those 
who oppose the compromise to the ordeal of con- 
demning their past action by an affirmance now 
of principles inconsistent with that action. ‘These 
are the false lights which have been held up to 
lead the public mind from the true point. All that 
is now required or asked is, that the compromise 
shall stand as a final settlement, and be faithfully 
enforced—and none but Northern Free-Soilers and 
Southern cisunionists can object to it; and if the 
Democracy desire to keep company with either 
the one or the other of these classes, it is time that 
alf sound and patriotic national Democrats should 
know it, and govern themselves accordingly. 

The questions which I have discussed and pro- | 
pousiiad, must be met and responded to in the | 
action of the Baltimore Convention. We shall be 
there to participate in your councils, and to co- 
operate in your movements. Nor will there be in 
that assemblage representatives from any section | 
of this Union, whose hearts will respond more 
fully and cordially to the triumph of the great | 
principles of our Detnocratic faith than the repre- 
sentatives of those who sympathize with me in the 
feelings and opinions | have now expressed. Upon 
that Convention will rest a responsibility of no 
ordinary character, Let them feel and realize the 
fact, that upon their action depends not only the 
future fate of the Democratic party, but of the | 
Republic itself. 


Our own brief experience as a nation is illus- 
| trating the historic truth, that Governments com- 
mit egregious errors; that they grow wild in the | 
extravagance of their expenditures as the national 
revenues increase to an extent evincing not only | 
great prosperity, but great national wealth. In | 
the course of my remarks, | shall take occasion to 
| draw the attenuon of the House and of the coun- 

try to the large and increasing receipt into the na- 
tional Treasury under our revenue system, and to 
the corresponding expenditure that is marked asa 
' consequence, leaving the inference to be drawn 
whether the administration of the Government 
would not be more just, more pure, and more | 
economical, without any real or anticipated rev- | 


In the vast possessions of the Government, 
known as the public domain, there is comprised an 
area of fourteen hundred millions of acres. Its 


on the northwestern borders of Ohio, which was 
but recently the frontier settlement, and extends 


shores of the Pacific ocean, and from the lakes on 
the Atlantic. It embraces a variety of soil and a 


fruitful in agricultural productions. There would 
seem to be nothing wanting to develop its mighty 
resources, to elevate it to the capacity, the power 
and dignity of a mighty empire, but to encourage 
its settlement, to secure its improvement, to stim- 


jund waste lands. It was said by an eminent 
author that he that would make two spears of grass 
grow where but one would have grown, deserved 


made in the spirit of true philosophy, and its prac- 


the favorable consideration of the American Con- 
ress. 

The title in the General Government to the pub- 
lic domain has been acquired by deeds of cession, 
and by purchase dirdegh treaties with the Indians, 
as well as with France, Spain,and Mexico. The 
success of the revolution of independence gave 
March 3, 1852, the colonies or independent States a claim or title 
On the Bill granting one quarter section of the || to the country lying or situate between the Cana- 

Public Lands to actual settlers. ,|, das and Louisiana, which then belonged to France, 

The House having resolved itself in Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union, and taken up for consid- | 
eration the bill ‘to encourage agriculture, commerce, nian- 

‘ ufactures, and all other branches of indust.y, by granting 
* to every man who is the head of a family and a citizen of | 
‘ the United States,a homestead of one hundred and sixty | 
‘acres of land, out of the public domain, upon condition of 
‘ occupancy and cultivation of the same for the period here- 
‘in specified,—” 


Mr. DAWSON said: 


Mr. Chairman: I am in favor of the principle 
of this bill and of its general provisions. 1 shall | 
consume but a very small portion of the time of | 
the House in assigning the reasons why I shall 
give to it my support. 
_ The proposition to donate the public lands in || 
limited quantities, and with certain limitations, to 
actual settlers, is one of growing importance and 
of increasing interest to a large portion of the 
American people. In the few remarks that I shall 
submit in support of the general proposition, I | 
shall avoid and discountenance any view that ma 
approximate, or even give color to a leveling or 
an agrarian spirit. I shall avoid any sanction, or 
any attempt at a demonstration of the problem, 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J, L. DAWSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


of the Mississippi river. To avoid a feud that 
| threatened from an angry conflict growing out of 
unsettled State boundaries, States equal in sover- 
eignty and independence, ceded or conveyed to the 
General Government their right to the public do- 
main. If Virginia was not the first to lead the 
| way in this great sacrifice or contribution to the 


from the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
_ ence to the surrender of Cornwallis upon her own 
soil, she conveyed to the General Government her 
right to the most magnificent region of countr 
upon which the eye of man has ever rested. It 
_ stretches from the Ohio to the Mississippi and to 
| the lakes, and comprises the States of Ohio, Mich- 

igan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and now 

contains a population of 4,523,139 souls—a coun- 
| try possessing great commercial advantages—al- 
most unlimited in agricultural resources—pene- 
trated by beautiful rvers—crossed b 
lines of communication connecting the Ohio and the 


| boundary finds now buta mere scattered beginning | 


through the fertile vailey of the Mississippi to the | 
the north to the Gulf of “Mexico and the waters of | 


variety of climate, enriched in mineral wealth, and | 

|| acquired Territories, or for California, and 

|| be made until the land system has been extended 

| to the Pacific, and the actual cost of surve 
&c., ascertained. 


ulate and strengthen the arm that will fell the for- | 
est, cultivate the wild prairie, and reclaim the wet | 


1} 
the thanks of the community. ‘This remark was | 


tical operation in determining a new policy for the | 
management of the public domain, is deserving | 
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enue from the sales of the public lands. 1] 


| the land wit 


and from the New England coast to the east bank || 


i| 


common fund, it is nevertheless true—and she may 
refer to it with pride, as forming a bright passage | 
upon the page of her history—that after the gal- | 
lant part she bore in the cause of the Revolution | 
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The aggregate cost of the public lands, to the 


Ist of January, 1850, the date of the last compy. 
tation, was as follows, viz: P 


Cost of purchasing .........$61,121,717.12 


6 GUYOCVIME co cic ects 6,369,838 . 07 
** sellingand managing. 7,466,324.19 
Se ——-9 74,957,879, 98 


The aggregate receipts from sales of public lands 


from the earliest period to the Ist of January, 1850 
amounted to the sum of $135,339,093 175’ 


No estimate has as yet been made for the newly- 


cannot 


ying, 


Deduct, then, the actual or aggregate cost from 
the aggregate receipts, and it leaves a net balance— 
a clear profit—in favor of the Government of 
$60,381,213 79. 

In this computation of cost is included the fifteen 
millions paid to France, under the treaty of 1803, 
for Louisiana, and the five millions paid to Spain, 
under the treaty of 1819,for the Floridas. By 
deducting this amount ($20,000,000) from the cosi, 
the actual profit to the Government would be 
$80,381,213 79. 

I propose or make this deduction for the reason 
that, in the rye of Louisiana, the value of 

in its limits formed no part of the 
consideration whatever. The Government of the 
United States found it to be their true policy—an 
eal ae ain policy—to get aa and com- 
mand of the mouth of the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico, a policy dictated by every con- 
sideration of commercial interest, as well as by 
every consideration, in a military point of view, 
pertaining to the defence of the country. 

The same policy governed in the purchase of 
the Floridas. This, then, is the most favorable 
exhibit that can be made of the land system, as a 
source of profit and revenue to the Government, 
in a period of sixty-four years, from the year 1787 
to 1850. 

It also appears that, within a fraction, the one 
half of the above sum was the result of the re- 
ceipts for the two years of 1835 and 1836. In 
1835, the receipts amounted to $14,787,600 75, 
and in 1836, to $24,877,179 86. 

These extraordinary receipts were the result of 
reckless speculation, created and stimulated by a 
depreciated paper currency, which at that time 
was receivable for public dues, and the evil was 
only arrested by the issuing of the specie circular 


_ by President Jackson. 


artificial | 


that there is a natural or indefeasible right inherent | Mississippi with the lakes—covered with churches, | 


in every citizen to oceupy and enjoy land without 
price, condition, or grant. 

The structure of our Government is re ublican, 
not only in theory, but it is truly so in all its prac- || surpass Virginia herself, as Ohio has already done, 
tical operations. There is no Government in ex- || and vie with her upon this floor for numerical pre- 
istence now, nor none known to history, where || ponderance in the councils of the nation. 
the path to honor and distinction is so broad and By an examination of the books of the Land 


so generally trodden as that which has been H Office, I have ascertained that the number of acres | 


pointed out under the guidance of our Federal || of public land in each State and Territory unsold 
Constitution, nor none where the rewards of labor | an undisposed of on the 30th of June, 1851, was 
have been more certain or more generally diffused. 1,400 632,305.48, and are distributed as follows: 

| shall treat the question as one not only wise || States and Territories. ccres undisposed of. 
and just in itself, but as political ‘in its conception || OWlo.....+.scseesessseeeceseseeeee esse JOR 195 02 
and results—ag bein intimately connected with SOs « Con's db GBR dace gtSts ss Wbdks 1,049.680.91 


and forming a part of our political economy. Mee saosin 
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school-houses, cities, towns, and villages, and ex- |, 
hibiting all the evidences of high and unprece- | 
| dented prosperity: and State after State will'yet | 


| 
| 
! 
| 


To such an extent had the national Treasury 
become burdened from the proceeds of the land, 
that distribution was resorted to, and Congress, by 
the act of 23d of June, 1836, concluded to deposit 
with the several States of the Union the sum of 
$37,468,859 97, of which sum actual deposit was 
made of $27,063,430 80. : 

Asa mere question, then, of investment In the 
abstract, the hovernasein might here rest, for it 
has been more than reimbursed. But in this view 
of the subject, the question of profit as conneciet 
with, and forming a part of, our political economy, 

resents itself in another light. Commerce is the 
ife and support of every nation. Its foundation 
is to be traced to thecultivation of the soil, and its 
prosperity reckoned by the extent of its agricul: 
tural productions. 

“In ancient times, it was ecommerce that ay 
wealth and power and grandeur to Carthage, 8” 
Tyre,and Alexandria, and in modern times, weal" 
and empire to Holland and to Venice. ‘ 
their commerce was the decay of their prosperty» 
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to extend far and wide the basis of our || 

cyitural interest, and thus lay broad and deep | 

e fundation of our commercial pro&perity ? 
| might here inquire to what extent, then, would 

. pecgare of this bill induce settlement and in- 
«see production. ‘The most liberal estimate of 
who could avail themselves of the provisions 
+ she bill would not exceed a million of persons. 

» hundred and sixty millions of acres of wild 

cettled, improved, and cultivated, as the re- 
af & policy, shadowed forth and guarantied by 
we of this bill, would not only extend far 

‘wide the basis of our agricultural interests, 
ye would extend far and wide, and secure our 

mercial supremacy. : 

The increase of agricultural productions conse- 
+ ypon such settlement and cultivation would 
most incalculable. The single item of wheat, 

mating a surplus over and above the necessary 
is of the producer, at three bushels per acre, 

id be equal to 480,000,000 bushels; valued at 

civ cents per bushel, would amount to $240,- 

wi. The same rule and estimate will apply 

' al the other great variety of agricultural pro- 

ions, the result of settlement, improvement, 

and cultivation of the soil. ; | 

\ million of freemen, by the liberal action of 
heir own Government, put in possession of a 
imited quantity of wild land—a home—would 
son supply themselves and families with the ne- | 
essaries and comforts of life. The history of all 
opggperous communities exhibits the fact, that we | 
oooly our wants and consult our comforts in 
sroportion to the means within our control. With | 
nereased Means comes an increased demand for 

those supplies, the interchange of which is the | 
fe of commerce, and constitutes one of the main 
dements of national prosperity. Much that con- 

wtes to our necessary wants and comforts, is 
he result of foreign production, not only of for- || 
dn fabrics, but the production of foreign climates. 

Assume, then, that each landholder created by the 
assaze of this bill would, in consequence of the in- | 
creased production, the result of his own labor, be 
enabled to supply himself and family with foreign 
productions and fabrics to the value of but $50 per | 

um, and it would increase our annual imports | 

450,000,000; the revenue derivable from which, 
uder our present revenue system of thirty per 
at., would yield annually to the national Treas- | 
ythesum of $15,000,000. The increased im- | 
portation thus created, would induce a correspond- || 
ing export of agricultural preduce—the result of a | 
wise, just, and benevolent system of governmental 
policy, which had caused two spears of grass to 
crow where but one would have grown. 1] 
If it is true, as it has been alleged, that it is the 
policy of the Government to cling to the public | 
domain as a source of revenue and profit, I insist 

tno grander scheme of speculation can be | 
devised than the passage of this very bill. All | 

| speculations in the valley of the Mississippi 
tave proved successful just in proportion to the 
extent of the surrounding settlements, improve- || 
ment, and cultivation. The very basis upon 
wlich the numerous grants heretofore made by 

Vongress of alternate sections of the public land 

ud in the construction of roads, canals, and 
rulroads, was the assumed increased value that 
vould be given to the remaining sections by the 
construction of such improvements. It is the great 

‘“gument relied upon in support of the numerous || 

*plications and bills for the partial appropriation | 

0 the public domain to aid in the construction of 

Sate works and corporate improvements. If Con- | 

gress has recognized the principle and acknowl- || 

tzed the force of the argument, by sanctioning 

‘tis system of partial legislation, why not carry | 

out the principle and extend the policy? Iam 

opposed to this partial legislation; and in the gen- 

‘ai scramble that is about to ensue for the public | 
tain, 1 want this bill to stand first and foremost 
upon the statute-book. 

Mr. Chairman, in the examination and dis- 
"ission of this subject, it is important to remark, 
, tis true, as exhibited by legislative history, 
re the policy of the Government in the manage- 
ment of the public lands, with a view to revenue, 
- for years contemplated a change, a relaxation, || 
* Sot a total abandonment of such policy. 
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loss of empire. Should it not, then, be || Asearly as 1832, General Jackson, in his annual 


message to Congress, stated that— 


* It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
Jands constitute the true interest of, the Republic. ‘The 
wealth and strength of a country are its population ; and the 
best part of the population are the eultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, 
and true friends of liberty. It seems to me to be our true 


| policy that the public lands shall cease as soon as practica- 


ble to be a source of revenue.”’ 


In 1840, the aggregate revenues of the Govern- 
ment were $17,666,450 03. The expenditures 
reached to $24,139,920 11. In 1851, the rev- 
enues reached to $52,312,979 87. ‘The aggregate 
current expenditures for the same year were 
$50,952,902 59. 

In 1840, the population of the United States was 
17,069,453. In 1850, it was 23,257,723. Mark 


| the disparity! Why this extraordinary increase 


of expenditure? The question can be readily an- 
swered. The Treasury is too full—its overilow- 
ing stimulates an ardent, impatient, and resistless 


| appetite for extravagant expenditure. In the pres- 


ence of its glittering and imposing influences, all 
the old fashioned practical notions and safeguards 
of political economy relax and give way. By the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitted to Congress December 26th, 1851, it ap- 
pears, that by including the balance on hand at the 
close of the preceding fiscal year, it is found that 
the surplus in the Treasury on the first of July 
1851, after deducting the current expenses, was 
$10,911,645 68. It appears further, by the same 
report, that the estimated receipts for the fiscal 
year 1852, will be $51,800,000; whilst the expendi- 
tures are estimated at $42,892,299 19, being an ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures of $8,907,700 81. 
I may inquire, then, under this state of facts, in the 
language of President Jackson, if itis not now 


|| ** practicable’ that the public lands should ‘* cease”’ 


‘* to be a source of revenue ?’’ 
That the period has arrived when they should 


| cease to be a source of revenue is not only indi- 
| cated by the recent legislation of Congress, but 


that they will not for years yield revenue is ac- 
knowledged in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made by Mr. Corwin to Congress on 
the 17th of December, 1850.—Ex. Doc. No. 11, 
page 12. In referring to the sources of revenue, 
and particularly to that portion heretofore deriv- 
able from the sales of the public lands, the report 
sets forth, that *‘ this source of revenue”’ ** should 
‘ not hereafter be relied upon with any certainty, 
‘or toany considerable amount, in estimating the 
‘receipts of the Treasury.”’ 

it further appears by the same report that ** By 


| * the various acts of Congress appropriating the 


‘public lands to objects which withdraw them 


| ‘from ordinary revenue purposes, it is quite cer- 


‘tain that for several years to come the Treasury 


| ‘must be mainly if not entirely dependent for its 
| *receipts upon duties levied upon foreign mer- 


‘chandise:”’ and that ‘ Thelaw recently enacted, 
‘ siving lands to those who served in the war with 
‘ Reiatoos and, at the last session, to such as had 
‘served in former wars, in addition to grants to 
‘States for internal improvements, will undoubt- 
‘edly supply the market with the greater portion 
‘ of the lands that will be required for occupation 


| ‘for many years to come.”’ 


The quantity of lands sold and taken from mar- 
ket by virtue of these warrants for the years 1847, 
1848, and 1849, is 14,727,742.40 acres; the war- 
rants yet to be presented under these acts will re- 
quire 78,922,513 acres—in all $3,650,245.40 acres; 
and at the most liberal average, “* over sixteen 
‘ years will be required to absorb and satisfy the 
‘ warrants yet to be issued as estimated, under the 
‘ several bounty land acts now in force.”” This 
exhibit presents a state of things requiring the 
fullest consideration of Congress, and a speedy 
and radical change in the policy and management 
of our land system. What better plan, then, can 
be suggested than that proposed by the bill now 
under consideration? What more just in its con- 
ception—more benevolent in its objeets— more 
conducive to a rigid political economy, or more cer- 


|| tain in its practical results, to swell the aggregate 


of the national wealth, and advance the great com- 
mercial interests of the country? 


The power of Congress over the public domain | 


\}cannot be questioned, for it is contained in the | 
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Constitution, and is of the broadest kind: The 
third section of the fourth article is in these words: 
‘*'The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
‘and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
* specting the territory or other property belonging 
‘to the United States, and nothing in this Consti- 
“tution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
‘claims of the United States, or of any particular 
‘ State.”’ : 

The power of Congress over the public domain 
to make donations and grants is not only given by 
the Constitution, but it has been freely and liber- 
ally exercised from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment up to the present time; at all events, from 
3d of March, 1803, to Zhe 2th of September, 1850, 
the date of the act granting about 3,025,920 acres 
to the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Illinois, 
to aid in the construction of the Chicago and Mo- 
bile railroad. 

for the purpose of showing that the power has 
been exercised, and the extent to which it has 
been exercised, I refer to the exhibit of “ dona- 
tions’ and grants to the different States for the 
various purposes mentioned: 
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To come, however, more directly to a full illus- 
tration of the constitutionality, not only of the 
principle of this bill, but of ts practical recogni- 
tion by Congress, 1 need but refer to the act of 
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the 27th. of September, 1850, making donations of i being 930,997, and it would increase the number | tion, until their homes are now far 
| to 2,379,483, distributed as follows: 


public lands in the Territory of Oregon to actual 


settlers. By the provisions of that bill, the actual | 


settler is entitled to receive from one hundred and | 
sixty to six hundred and forty acres, depending || 


upon the time of his settlement and his condition, 
whether married or not. 
No doubt can exist, then, as to the constitu- 


tional right of Congress to legislate in the premises. | 


The exercise of the right in making a disposition 


of this kind of public property, depends upon the | 
views of, Congress under the circumstances before | 


them. 


The proposition, benevolent and patriotic in its | 
conception, so far has neither been strengt‘ened | 
by the poor nor incumbered by the prejudice of | 


party, 


sut by the force of merit is attracting public | 


consideration, and gaining strength and power | 


through the force of public sentiment. It has re- 


ceived the sanction of Mr. Webster, now the Sec- |" 


retary of State. Whilst a member of the Senate 
of the United States, he introduced on the 22d day 
of January, 1850, the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law that 


every male citizen of the United States, and every male | 


person who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen 
according to the provisions of law, of twenty one years of 
age or upwards, shall be entitled to enter upon and take any 
one quarter section of the public lands which may be open to 
entry at private sale, for the purposes of residence and cul 


tivation; and that when such citizen shal! have resided on 


the same land for three years, and cultivated the same, or if 
dying in the meantime, the residence and cultivation shall 
be held and carried on by his widow or his heirs, or devi 

sees, for the space of full three years from and after making 
entry of such land, such residence and cultivation for the 
said three years to be completed within four years from the 
time of such entry, then a patent to issue for the same to 
the person making entry, if living, or otherwise to his heirs 
or devisees, as the case nay require: Provided, neverthe- 
less, that such person so entering and taking the quarter sec- 
tion as aforesaid shall not have, nor shall his devisee or 


: ' 
heirs have, any power to alienate such land nor create any | 


title thereto in law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or 
any other conveyance except by devise by will.’’ 


In the discussion of the resolution on the 30th | 


of the same month, the principle received the 
sanction of General Cass in the following words: 

**] desire to say but a word on this subject. I am glad 
to witness these preparatory discussions. ‘Chey bring up a 
great principle—a principle to which I am highly favor- 
able.”? * * * J believe it would be better for the 


country that those who cultivate the lands should be those | 


who hold them. I believe thatthe time has come, and 
that this country is now in a situation, when it is best to 
hold out this encouragement, and that is what I call the 
‘ange of progress,’ in reply to the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky. When I saw him come here in 1806, in the 
meridian of his life, I did not dream that this age of prog- 
ress would come; but I hope it has come now; I hope 


the-time has arrived in which the public domain will be | 
held for the benefit of those who will become actual | 


settlers.’ 


Mr. Chairman, the unexampled growth and 
prosperity of our country is traceable, in a great 
measure, not only to our vast agricultural produc- 
tions, but to the fact that the free white population 
of the United States is an approximation to a com- 
munity of landholders. The Government of Great 
Britain, of which, prior to 1776, we were depend- 
ent colonies, traces its power to a mighty landed 
aristocracy, es one of the tenibelivs de- 
partments of th 
that ofthe Army and Navy, ifnot abovethe Throne, 
for it shapes the policy and controls the legislative 
action of Parliament. There, the rights of primo- 
vere are adhered to with stubborn tenacity. 


e Government—a power far above | 


t seems to be the policy of the Crown to build up | 


immense landed estates. Inthe United States, we 


te 
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States and Territories. : 
population.| holders. 
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i SILER TERETE eh -ddee dees 
New Hampshire........+...... 











581,863 46,760 


317,489 29,229 


| 
144,000 | 








ee ba Ube ose es 6605 852008 313,411 29.765 
DOUUROIIONEE ai cccccovevess 985,704 34,235 
., 3... ar 5,385 

| COMMCCHICUE...0 0c csccccccccsces 963,305 22,445 
OEE so od.nb Poccenvessends 3,049,457 | 170,621 
OE oncee dsccdceudsabas 466,240 | 23,905 
Pennsylvania. ..ccrccccccccecee 2,258,463 | 127,577 
SDs pecan stubescovccaccesaves 1,936,108 | 143,887 
PUIG. 50s sccscesecceccessees 977,628 | 93,896 
| ETE 846,104 76,208 
DEICIIMEN oc ccccccccscce sscepes 395,097 | 34,089 
PU MGROIUES 6045 sicctercenonaces 304 565 20,177 
TOWR . ccccccscccesccreseeececre 191,879 | 14,805 
California... sccccccccccscseses 163,200 108 

| DOMMWEFE. 0c. c cc cccPecredcess | 71,289 | 6,063 
Maryland’.....secsesecceeeeees 418,590 21,860 
Virgiain ..., ccccccvccccccscoece 895,304 77013 
NOPGLCarOline....cccscciccccscs 553,295 56,916 
Bows COISNAG s «006s cine vecuce 274,623 29,969 
GOR ca 5 obs cnitatadviecadude os 521,438 51,759 
AlMBORER.|.. ovvcccvcevecccsecee 426 507 41,964 
Miasissippi.... .ccccccrecce sess 295,758 33,960 
LOwisiama....scccecccsesevcces 255,416 13,424 
TRMGOEING w's:cs voce Sete ceiesece 756,893 72.710 
Kentucky ....scsereccseseceees 761,688 74,777 
Missouri ......ccccccccccccoces 592,077 54,458 
Arkansas ......cccccccsssecece 162,068 17,758 
ENE cxaesacceensobayersss er 47,167 4,364 
UNO aftbs erases stiddesheces 154,100 | 12,198 
| District of Colunbia........... 38,027 | 264 
Territory of Minnesota.,....... 6,038 | 157 

| Territory of New Mexico...... 61,530 | 3,750 
| Territory of Oregon............ 13,087 1,164 
Territory of Utah .......0..... 11,330 926 
NDE etre tie Scndaseenes | 19,630,738 | 1,448,486 


Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, pass this bill, which | 


| will necessarily increase the number, and at the 


same time strengthen the arm of the Government. 
Love of country and love of land is a natural 
association. It existed in a primitive condition of 


' society. Under the organization of government 


and the forms of society, the desire for acquisition 


i 

} 

} 

| Free white |No. of land- 
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unfit for improvement, and for the reside 


| on this account, there will yet remain im 


| for the good of the people. Its great basis js 


| acres sold up to this date and the length of 4 
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angry waters of the Mississippi; and a ie 
towards the setting sun, the council fire w; l at 
ually disappear in the gorges of the mountain: anj 
the war-whoop finally be lost in the maureen 
the great Pacific ocean. =e 
In this vast region there are certainly large dic 
tricts that are mountainous, parts of which m8 
5 
man; but, after making all necessary dednction 


~ : é mens 
distritts which will support a dense popal nag 


and sooner or later will be converted to the 
purposes of civilization and production. Wj) ; 
to be done with this vast region, that it may be 
converted from an uncultivated wilderness {5 "6 
natural purpose, and made to bring forth its fri: 
abundantly? Pass this bill—encourage and pices 
its settlement. : 

This Government was founded by the people 


ation, 
great 


: o popu- 
lar affection. It possesses an immense property 


which it cannot sell, but by a process equal in 


: ; ime 
to a period of centuries. 


Compare the number of 
‘ me 
| (sixty-four years) that has been consumed jp 
| making the sales, with the number of acres now 
undisposed of, and it will be seen that it wil! require 
| at the same pace, nine hundred years to dispose 

of the same. The progressive spirit of the ave js 
impatient of the delay, and demands a quickened 
step. Vast forests and prairies separate our At- 
lantic and Pacific regions, which every considera. 
tion of security and of intercourse require should 


| be settled. Its settlement would place upon a 


distant frontier a force able and willing to defend 
| us against hostile savages, and thus spare us much 

of the expense we are now required to defray. [t 

would be justice to the new States in which por. 
_ tions of the public lands are situated, by convert- 
| ing them into private property—subjecting them to 
taxation—and thus requiring them to bear their 
| legitimate proportion of the burdens of State gov- 
| ernment. 
| With all of our unexampled prosperity, Mr. 


is still greater; and when attained, it enables its || Chairman, in the artsand sciences, in the progress 


possessor to discharge more fully the duties of 
life—to contribute his part for the support of his 


country in time of peace, whilst it nerves his arm 


in the hour of battle. Patrick Henry, whose pa- 
triotism and matchless eloquence put in motion the 
ball of the Revolution, was ardent in the acquisi- 


tion of land, and at one time, even contemplated 


a location of the shores of the Chesapeake. 
Washington, the Father of his Country, who led 


|| our armies in triumph through the battles of the 
| Revolution, was equally ardent in the acquisition 


of land. Even before the Revolution he found no 
barrier in the Alleghanies to his enterprising spirit, 


and at that early day, in the district which I have | 


the honor to represent, he made a location and an 
improvement, which is now often referred to with 


interest, because, when the dark forest marked it |! 


as the wild hunting ground of the Indian, it had 
received the impress of the Father of his Country.. 

The area of the public domain, instead of hav- 
ing diminished in proportion to settlement, the 
increase of population, and of immigration, has 
increased almost without limit, by purchase and 
by conquest. We have an immense extent un- 


_ settled and uncultivated; and under the best legis- 


have practiced upon the reverse of such a policy. || 


We have qualified the right of primogeniture, and 
repudiated the doctrine of entailment. The fruits 
of our wisdom are visible in every State and in 
every community. In Great Britain, the Govern- 
ment relies for its protection upon the power of 
the Army, the Navy, and the House of Lords, 
representing the landed interest of the kingdom. 
In the United States, we rely for our success and 


preservation upon the virtue, intelligence, and pat- | 


riotism of the people. 

In Great Britain, the population in 1851, includ- 
ing Ireland and the islands in the British seas, was 
27,619,866. 
about 30,000. 

in the United States and Territories the free white 


poe by the last census, was 19,630,738. | 


he number of landholders—the owners of farms— 


was 1,448,486; add to this the number of free- | 


holders as contradistinguished from farm owners, 


| ana, 


lation we can adopt, a great deal of it must remain 
unsettled and uncultivated for ages—it may be for 
centuries. 
The number of acres of public land unsold and 
undisposed of in the twelve States of Ohio, Indi- 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, is 200,000,000—equal in area 


| tothe old thirteen States that carried us triumph- 


' antl 


The number of landholders only || 


through the Revolution. 

The area of the lands remaining undisposed of 
in the Territories is 1,201,123,557.85 acres, suffi- 
cient in extent to make forty-two States of the size of 
Pennsylvania. Of this, much is possessed by the 
Indians, and will be for many years to come; but 
all of it eventually will become the property of the 


United States, from the certain operation of the 





same causes which seem to doom the Indian race 
to ultimate extinction—a result to be deplored, but 
which seems to be inevitable. They havealready 


| so far disappeared before the advances of ‘civiliza- 


i 
| 





_ of improvement, in the extent of our commerce, in 
the growth and success of our manufactures, in 
wealth and in power, it is nevertheless true that 
there is great inequality in the condition of life, 
and that much can be done to ameliorate that con- 
| dition without doing injustice or violence to the 
rights of any. There is no Government that has 
so much to spare as ours, and none where the gift 
would be productive alike of mutual benefit. It 


| would be the exhibition of a union of philanthropy 


and national interest, consummating a measure by 
which worthy citizens would be made comfortable, 
not by wasting the property of the State, not by 
exactions from the property of others, but by 
moderate grants of wild land, the cultivation of 
_ which would swell the productive property of the 
country, and thus contribute its proportion to the 
| common necessities, in peace and in war. _ 

| No inconsiderable portion of our population is 
| enabled, for the want of means, to push forward 
| to the frontier, and there form settlements. De- 
| sirous of doing so, it requires an expenditure they 
cannot meet. All that many of them can do, 's 
| to reach the country and provide for their support, 


until the land, improved by their labor, becomes 
productive. ‘To require them to_pay beyond that 
for the land, amounts to prohibition against their 
' going there. The preémption system stimulated 
emigration and settlement; but experience has 
shown, that inability to pry the Government for 
the title after a period of severe trials incident to 
such new settlement, gave the land, in many 
stances, into the clutch of the speculator, and 
drove the hardy pioneer again to the forest. 
Certainty and reliability are words full of import 
and value in the American language. The cer 
tainty of being secure in a smal] possession—* 
home—even on the extreme confines of civilization, 
would nerve the heart of many an honest man © 
limited means to make the effort to secure it. Pass 
this bill, and it will provide homes, and happy 
ones, for a vast number of meritorious — 
and teach them the value of a Government whie 
desires to fulfill the first of its duties: that of pre- 


zens. 





moting the happiness and prosperity of its “lt 
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What a useful lesson would such a plan prove 


16 Governments of Europe; and what an ex- 


o tl : : 
ws would it furnish of republican care for the 


ample 


sad of all, thus promoted by our happy institu- | 


aa, it would present a spectacle at which the 
tions. 


patriot, 


in the full exultation of his heart, might | 


rejoice—at which the honorable gentleman from | 


Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] might rejoice—as Ly- 


rus did when returning through the fields just 
curges 


ad 


eaped, after the generous provision that he 
r ’ . 


rade for the citizens of Sparta and Laconia; and | 
n 


the shocks standing parallel and equal, 


seelng 


. | 
he smiled, and said to some that were by: ‘‘How 
} : 


° * = i 
like is Laconia to an estate newly-divided among 


” 
many brothers. : 
The American Government is the great pioneer 
in the cause of freedom. 


can principles and of unexampled success, it has 


By the force of republi- | 


advanced in nationality until it is now hailed as a | 


heacon-light for every continent, and a star of 
hope for every people. With a population of 
but three millions, at the close of the Revolution, 
we now have twenty-three millions: with but thir- 
teen States, we now have thirty-one, and territory 
enough for fifty more—a Union stretching across 
.eontinent from one great ocean tothe other All 
that is wanted to develop its great resources and 
fulfill its destiny, is a population commensurate 
with the fertility of its soul and the extent of its 
territory. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PLATFORMS, &e. 


SPEECH OF HON.L. D. CAMPBELL, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 





| tear of intellect to arrange a slavery 


March 5, 1852, | 


On Presidential Platforms—lInternal Improve- 
ments—the just demands of the Mississippi 
Valley—and the Inland Lakes, 


The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
teeof the Whole on the state of the Union, the 
Chairman said the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
CampseELL]} was entitled the floor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: My constituents have not sent 
me here to manufacture presidential capital, or to 
construct oe platforms. They require, as 
of right they may, prompt, honest, and straight- 
forward legislation upon the practical questions 
which may, from time to time, present themselves 
in legitimate form, to the consideration of this body. 
To that duty I hope to devote myself in times to 
come, during the period of my service, as I have 
done in times past—fearing no responsibility, and 
trusting myself for errors it may be my lot to com- 
mit, if any, to their generous consideration. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BreckinripGe}] occupied his hour yesterday in 


making known to the country the position of his gal- || 


lant friend, (General Butler,) who is the favorite of | 


his no less gallant State of Kentucky for the Presi- 


tution o 


dency, st the measures connected with the insti- | 


slavery. And the honorable gentleman 


from Florida [Mr. Casext] is ae grieved from | 


the fear that this (the Whig) side of the House may 
not have a candidate that the South can regard as 
“sound” on this subject. 


of the ** finality”’ of the acts of the last Congress 


they term agitation. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, | 
the honorable gentlemen are both Sn friends 
t 


fortune as you please to have it, to be a member | 


of the last 


upon the measures which came before us for our ac- 


tion, for l never dodged a single vote. Mv opinions | 
are there expressed in the most solemn form, un- | 


der the solemnities of the oath which was admin- 
istered when I, for the first time, took my seat in 
the Congress of the nation. That feniel. is open 
‘o my constituents and togthe world. The opin- 
tons those votes express are my opinions now, 
and I have no apologies to make—nothing that I 


said, either by vote or speech, to take back or to || of their political opinions. 


<n. If my constituents wish a presidential 
Platform constructed, they will construct it for 
emselves; and I am not here to suggest that, at the 


ongress, in which this whole question | 
was contested. The record shows my opinions | 


i} 


' 


proper time, they will not have patriotism and in- 


telligence enough to enable them to perform the 
work better than I could possibly do it. 

Both the honorable gentlemen have, by their 
speeches, evinced great fear that at some time or 
other the sovereign people of this land, in whom 
all power is vested under our glorious institutions, 
may determine to change the fugitive slave law— 
the only branch of what they call the compromise 
which is regarded as subject to such change as 
they, in the exercise of their power, may make. 
Both of the gentlemen, too, seem to be under the 
impression that the peculiar institution of slavery 
is the all-absorbing question upon which all the 
powers of Government, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, are to be concentrated, now and forever; 
and they seem to be deeply impressed with the 
idea that, notwithstanding the legislation of the 
last few years has tended to perpetuate and extend 
that institution, the fortification of that past legis- 
lation is to be made the test of future political ac- 
tion. Hence they are busy in the arrangement of 
platforms. Mostof the presidential candidates are 
driving Southward with great rapidity, and their 
underworkers are busy in this House in attempting 
to procure reénactments and reindorsements of the 
fugitive slave law. ‘They seem to lose sight of the 
great national interests of agriculture, commerce, 


and manufactures, which now come before us as |) 


legitimate subjects for legislative consideration. I 
will not interfere in these efforts of the honorable 
gentlemen to fix up presidential candidates, fur- 
ther than to suggest to them that, whilst they 
are subjecting themselves to this great wear and 
latform, it 


would be well enough to make some calculation as | 


to where the votes are to come from to elect their 
favorites who may occupy the platforms they may 
make, when the great struggle comes off at the 
ballot-box—the ordeal through which all political 
aspirants in this country, thank God, must pass 
before they reach the goal of political power. 
And I would humbly make a further suggestion 
to them, as well as to those who are so over-anx- 
ious to reénact their ‘‘compromise.”’’ It is one 
which their own political intelligence would, on 


| To this da 


reflection, suggest, viz: that if the fugitive slave | 


law is right in its details, a reénactment of it will 
not make it more so—if it is wrong, your resolves 


| will not make it less so—and whether right or 


wrong, the people of this great land have power 
under our Constitution, through their Representa- 
tives, to modify it whenever they please—a pow- 
er which all the resolutions and speeches of this 
body which may be passed and ale between this 
day and our adjournment cannot take from them. 
With all due respect, then, to gentlemen, | may 


| be permitted to say that this whole slavery con- 


troversy now, is out of time, out of place, and in 
bad taste. 
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upon the right of the General Government to ap- 
propriate its property, whether in lands or in 
dollars, to the improvement of our inland lakes 
and rivers. Sir, they were “ mum” on that great 
question of interest to the laboring millions of your 
great interior. We all remember that there was 
an occasion presented to the distinguished Mich- 
igun candidate of the Democracy (General Cass] 
to make known his opinions upon this interesting 
point, during the canvass. He visited Cleveland, 
that beautiful and flourishing ‘* Forest City on the 
Lake Shore,”’ in my own State. There were 
merchants who had been reduced to penury and 
want by the disasters on the lakes, there, too, were 
mothers who had been made widows,and children 
who had been made fatherless, by the calamities of 
the navigation of that great “ inland sea,’’? Lake 
Erie, whose harbors had been so wantonly neglect- 
ed by national legislation. He was pointed to these 


| by one of his own party admirers, (the present Gov- 
| ernor of Ohio,) and his opinion asked, 


His reply 
was, **the noise and confusion is so great that [ 
could not be heard!’’ This, the gentleman from 


| Kentucky would tell us, is a fearless declaration of 


opinion upon great national principles. Again: as 


_a desperate effort to rally the power of the great 
| basin of the Mississippi and the interests of the 


inland lakes, a convention was called at Chicago. 
It was not a convention of party—but a conven- 
tion of the people—of every party and every con- 
dition of men—whose interests, whose lives, to 
some extent, were involved. They met to con- 
sider this great question. That same aspirant for 
our highest honors was invited. He replied that 
** circumstances prevented his attendance,’’ and to 
this day, sir, his sentiments have been concealed. 
the sentiments of General Butler, the 
gentleman’s favorite, have been withheld. And 
yet, sir, in the face of these facts, and whilst the 
doctrines of the Whig party are understood by 
everybody, the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky talks about our ‘‘ mum” candidates, and 
presents his favorites as perfect specimens of manly 
independence. 

Mr. Chairman, this question—this great interest 
of the valley of the Mississippi—was evaded or 
postponed in the last canvass; but it must be met 
in the next; and I warn the builders of presiden- 
tial platforms to prepare for it. The question is 
before this House. It is incidentally before this 
committee now. & propose, in the short time al- 


| lotted to me, to meet it, to define my position, to 


Mr. Chairman, a great effort has been made to 


harmonize the discordant elements of the ‘ har- 
monioug Democracy ”’ upon the particular question 
to which I have alluded. And if our friends, on 
that side of the House, have got that particular 
matter fixed up to their entire satisfaction, having 
reference to acts of past legislation only, I may be 
permitted to call their attention to some of the 
subjects upon which the sovereign. people demand 
legislation now and in future. These questions 
are intimatel 


sideration. They are, the protection and promotion 


t | by national legislation of the three great national 
on the question of domestic slavery—friends of || 


what they call “*a compromise’’"—opposed to what || 
t was my fortune, or mis- | 


interests—agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. I donot mean merely the exterior com- 


merce, but the great inland commerce of the nation; | 


connected with the bill under con- ) 


immediately and inseparably connected as it is | 
with the interests of agriculture and the exterior | 


commerceofthecountry. The honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Breckivripce) was some- 


| what caustic in his charges against the Whigs for 


running a candidate in 1848, who, he says, was 
‘*mum’’ on the great question of slavery; and he 
pronounced a most eloquent eulogy upon the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 


| dency in thatcontest,(Generals Cassand Butier.) 


He says that they fearlessly presented themselves | 
before the American people with an open avowal | 


Now, sir, I call upon 
the gentleman to inform the House and the country 


|| what principles either of those distinguished men 


|| declared in the ever-memorable contest of 1848, 


define the position of the Whig party in regard to 
it, and to vindicate the consistency of that party, 
as well as to expose the vascilations of our oppo- 
nents, in relation to the great interests of the labor- 
ing millions in the interior. 

Since the final payment of our national debt, 
during the administration of.General Jackson, 
these public lands have been considered as dis- 
charged from the lien held by the General Gov- 
ernment. The various evidences which have been 
furnished during the present session of this Con- 


| gress, make it most clear to the mind of every one 


; means. 


that the public domain is no longer to be regarded 
as a source of revenue, from which the ordinary 
expenditures of the National Government are to 
be satisfied in whole or-in part. It therefore de- 


| volves upon this Congress to provide for their dis- 


osition in such mannér as to confer the greatest 
benefita upon the greatest number of people. The 
question is a grave and important one, requiring 
calm and prudent legislation. I cannot hope to 
express clearly my views upon it in the brief hour 
allotted to me. Nevertheless, 1 may express some 

eneral ideas which will indicate the course which 

desire to adopt. 

The history of the acquisition of this public do- 
main is, I presume, familiar to all. A fler our rev- 
olutionary struggle was over and the Union was 
formed, a vast national debt had to be provided 
for, and the Federal Government was without 
The Congress recommended to the States 
in which the unoccupied lands were situated that 


| they should be ceded to the Federal Government, 


in order that this common debt might be discharged. 
New York,as has been truly stated by the honorable 
gentleman from that State, [Mr. Bennetr,) led 


|| off, and made the cession. Virginia soon followed. 


|| Her dominions extended to the Mississippi, cov- 
\| ering the territory now occupied by Ohio, Indiana, 
'! Illinois, &«.; but were not restricted to that line, 
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as was stated by the honorable gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Dawson] on yesterday. Her 
ancient charter, I believe, extended her boundar 

to the Pacific. Georgia was the last State which 
made the cession. In every instance these deeds of 
cession contained a restrictive clause, providing 
that the lands should be held as a common fund 


| 


for the benefit of all the States which then formed | 


or might thereafter form a part of the national 
Union. The residue of the public domain was 
acquired by our purchase of Louisiana, the Flor- 
ida treaty, and our conquest of Mexico, 
] readily admit the position that these lands are 
the common property of the people of all the States 
in this Union; and I make no distinction between 
our power to grant the lands and our power to 
vote money out of the Treasury, except that the 
object for which they were originally ceded having 


Hence | 


been accomplished long since, tuey revert in equity | 


to the States of the Union. 


Sir, 1 do not propose to go elaborately into the | 


question of constitutional power. 
Tiacinetion is made by honorable gentlemen be- 
tween the power Congress has over the property 
of the people in land, and their property in money. 
It is a distinction which is not accompanied with 
theforce of reason. A few days ago the honor- 
able gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] 
during the discussion of the Missouri railroad bill, 
undertook to show that Congress had power, under 
the Constitution, to make grants of alternate sec- 
tions of the public domain for works of internal 
improvement, but could not grant the lands in er.- 
tire bodies. 
the Constitution which says: 


A very nice | 


«The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make | 


all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 
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of Ohio. 


+. Ad Ps og . |! 
jorities, was vetoed. No—General Jackson quiet- | 


ly put it in his breeches pocket! 

But how is it since the good old hero has been | 
called from among us? During the last Congress, 
we passed a law granting to the various States the | 
wet and overflowed lands within their limits, un- | 
conditionally and without any equivalent. It was | 
no measure coupled with a condition that would 


| make it constitutional according to the ideas of the 


He found his power in the clause of |! 


He argued that we had no right to vote all the |! 
lands on a given line of railroad for the purpose | 


of its construction; but that, under this clause, the 
General Government, as the proprietor of the lands, 
might donate one half of them for such a pur- 


. if 
pose, because by the improvements the reserved | 


sections would be made as valuable as the whole 
of them would be without it; and, therefore, in the 
end, nothing would be lost. I do not except to 


the conclusions of the gentleman; but, though not | 


a strict constructionist, [ cannot adopt his reason- 
ing. 


He would make the constitutionality of an | 


honorable gentleman from South Carolina, viz: | 
that an improvement should be made which might | 
reimburse the General Government by increasing 
the value of its reserved lands. No;no. Itwasa 


wholesale operation, by whichtwelve States got |/ 


out of the common property of all the States twen- 
ty-seven million three hundred and ninety-seven thow- | 
sand tiwohundred and sixty acres of land, as follows, | 
and the other nineteen States did not get soil | 
enough to sprout a pea upon: 
Ohio got...... 
DURING 54's cibea 9 9 discrere «0% 
SREMM bun 0 ne a p'brid on aiee'e e603 
PEEIOOOUTE, & 5 0 oees'0 5 4.5 0000.09 
PERE i's 6 5. 5:20.60 ners ‘ 
Mississippl. ... ++. ++ eee 
LAPUMANEs so cc ccs cknccves 
ere 
PEUNIMOET 50 = Sw 02,9,9 00 2.4 90:8 
ON ns 0 0.0 os & +0 5. bn0 090 06 562,170 
Iowa. ..... a3,010 - ** 
WOOBEED, -occluceccncece. kenieen | * 


303,329 acres. | 
981,682 * 
1,833,412 « | 
1,517,287 ‘* 
436,450 * 
2,239,987 -* 
8,777,998 * 
4,544,189 
4,807,673“ 


oe eee ere eens 


27,397,260 * 








There were but eighteen Democrats in the House 
who voted against this measure, notwithstand- 
ing their constitutional objections to distribution 
among the States. One day they tell us that it is | 
a violation of the Constitution to vote alternate 
sections to States for national improvements—the | 


next day it is perfectly constitutional to vote away | 


this immense body of lands without condition! | 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to know whether 
there is any Democrat in this Congress who denies 


Mr. BEALE. I did not vote for it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 


J rather think you did. 
Mr. BEALE. 


I beg your pardon. I did not 


| vote for it. 


act pending before this body, upon which, under || nd the- 
| gentleman from Virginia is recorded in the affirm- 


the solemnities of our oath, we must vote, depend 
wholly upon an uncertain contingency to happen 
years after the act is passed and beyond our con- 
trol. ‘The mere probability of an increase of value 
is too doubtful. If it so resulted, one’s vote would 
prove to be correct; but if, years afterwards, the 
reserved lands should depreciate, we should have 
the satisfaction of discovering that we had viola- 
ted the Constitution! I must see my way clear, 
under the Constitution, to vote for the grant, with- 
out depending upon the uncertain events of the 
future. Hence 


consider the broad position long | 


since taken and uniformly maintained by the | 
Whig party, as the only safe one: that the Gen- || 
eral Government may donate either its lands or its || 
money in aid of works of internal improvement | 


which partake of a general character. I cannot 


see that the distinctions between donating the pub- || 
lic property in lands and in money, and between | 


granting entire tracts and alternate sections, is 
founded in sound reason. We can either appro- 
priate both lands and money to such works, or we 
can appropriate neuher. ‘That Congress has such 


power | cannot doubt; and I leave it to the choice | 
of gentlemen to locate that pers either in the 


section quoted by the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina,[Mr. Orr, ]} the clause giving power 
to ‘*regulate commerce among the States,”’ or in 
that which directs us to ‘‘ provide for the common 
defence and general welfare,’’ as they may see fit. 

It is a little amusing to observe the abstractions 
of this *‘ harmonious ”’ and consistent Democracy, 
in regard to our constitutional powers over these 
lands. When, in by-gone times, after the national 
debt was discharged, the Whig party proposed to 
make a distribution of the lands, or the proceeds, 
among the States, for the purposes of education and 
internal improvements, this Democracy warned 
the people that it would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution; and a bill for that purpose which passed 
both Houses of Congress by overwhelming ma- 


a 


_ kept in the General Government! 





| whole Northwest, notwithstanding their constitu- 


having voted for that bill? | 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes;I have the yeas and | 
nays before me, and the name of the honorable | 
ative on the final passage of the bill. Are there 
any other Democrats who think they did not vote 
for it? If there are, I desire them to speak out 
and I will produce the record. Nota single Demo- 
crat from Ohio voted against it—not one from the 


tional scruples. Even the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina found a power in the Con- 
stitution which enabled him to vote for it. But | 
gentlemen excuse themselves by saying that these | 
lands were not worth more than half price. That 
excuse amounts to this: that the Constitation gives 
power to grant lands worth only fifty cents an 
acre, but those worth $1 25 are specially reserved 
by that instrument! Aguin, it is said they were 
wet lands! Very true; and we understand very 
well in the West what these wet lands besome | 
when the country is opened. 





Democratic system of construing the Constitution. 
The constitutionality of the grant is made to de- 
pend upon the quantity of water in the soil!—upon 
the character of the weather when we pass a bill! — 
upon the quantity of rain that may fall !—upon the 


becomes wet and overflowed, then you can give 
millions of acres to the States ! when it clears off 


If this mode 
of ascertaining what authority the Constitution 
gives us, is to be adopted, I would suggest to the 
committee that instead of taxing our intellects 
in the study of the instrument, we should employ 
Professor Espy, the ** Storm King,’’ to attend our 
sessions and let us know when and where it is 
raining! And then, whenever the honorable gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] is informed by 
eels tensed ai ieeh eenatioen eae cir eee 

*The success of this bill may be attributed, in a great 
measure, to the energy and independence of Hon. RoBert 


W. Jounson, and his State might well afford to erect a 
monument in honor of his service. 


change of the moon! When it rains and the ground | 


his Hannibal railroad, to obviate constit 


| tection to American agriculture, manufacty 


| canvass of next fall. 
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the Professor that there is a storm on the line or 


objections, to secure the passage of his bi] oe 
move the previous question, and bring the on 
racy to a vote before the weather clears yp!” 
Mr. Chairman, this is not the Way in Ses 
have been taught to determine the me aa 
instrument I am sworn to support. [1 is not , 
manner in which it is construed by ao. 
with which it is my pleasure to act upon +)... 
great questions of internal improvement ad ne 


res, 


and 


ANINE of the 


commerce. 
But it is said we must begin to prepare for 4), 
If platforms are to be ms 
and issues presented, } want them to be bas. 
upon some practical, tangible points, suely as 4, 
disposition of these public lands. There are »,. 
tain purposes to which I would grant them. Fi. 
of all, [ like the principle of the bill reported ,y 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr, p,. 
SELL;] providing a donation of lands to the sever.) 


| States for the support of hospitals for the indize,; 


| insane. 


True, this class of unfortunate persons 
cannot vote for us; but their necessities appeal to 
the generous sympathies of our nature in mo 
eloquent terms. It is popular to talk about pro. 
viding the able-bodied actual settler with a hor, 
who is able to till the soil and vote at our eles. 


| tions; but, sir, there is a class who have beey 


i} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Let us test this || 


ty of th tion. 
and dries up, the title to the domain is sacredly || pany ¢ . 


smitten by the Almighty in his wisdom, wh» 
cannot become actual settlers. They are (de. 
prived of their reason—their fate is dark, dreary. 
and hopeless. Sir, I leave it to the honorabile 
gentleman who reported the bill, who has both 
the qualities of head and heart to enable him to 
present its merits to this House, to discuss it op 
a proper time and occasion; and I will only say 
that as a legislator, I would, in respect to this bill, 
act upon the same principle which would govern 
me had I twe children—one of them of sound 
mind and good health, the other deprived of his 
mental faculties—with an estate barely sufficient to 
support one. | would devise the estate to the latier 
to secure to him whatever of earthly comfort i: 
might produce. This measure stands first in my 
regard. 

would make liberal donations to the States t: 
found institutions of learning, regarding, asl do, 
the dissemination of intelligence abroad through 
the land as the best means of providing for the de- 
fence of our liberties, and the general welfare of 
the people. On this subject I will quote a single 
paragraph froman important document which has 


| recently attracted renewed attention. It is from 
| the Farewell Address of Washington: 


| 


*¢ Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 


| portion as the structure ofa government gives force to public 
| opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
| ened.”’ 


I would set apart a limited quantity of lands, 
with proper restrictions, to actual settlers, satisfied 
that such a system would promote the great cause 
of human happiness, and add to our national 
wealth and our national grandeur. 

These three objects are general in their charac- 
ter, and are stripped of the objections which are 
presented by the old States, who claim a portion 
of the domain. The residue of the lands | would 
grant to the inland States of the Union, to enave 
them to complete and carry out those great works 
of improvement which have been projected wit! 
a view of connecting the Atlantic with the Poeifc 
ocean. For such works I find ample authority. 
It is the same system which in times past has m*t 


the approbation of all parties, and for the last 


twenty-five years the uniform support of the Whig 
In one of his annual mes- 
sages, Mr. Jefferson says: 


“Ta cultivate peace, and maintain commerce ee 
gation in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our M's enies, 


| as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of man, and 


tect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances; © 
eoenerve the faith of the nation by an exact Mlecharre eS 
debts and contracts, expend the public money wii! > 
same care and economy we would practice with our . . 
and impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdens ; 
keep in all things wi & of 
powers, and cherish the Federal Union as the only Te hich 
safety; these, fellow-citizens, are the landmarks oy am 
we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. - ~ 
tinuing to make these the rule of our action, we a eat 
dear to our countrymen the true iples of tee os 
tution, and promote a union of sentiment and 0 ac’ 
equally auspicious to their happiness and safety. 


n the pale of our constitution! 
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| will also read an extract from the message of | 
Mr. Madison in 1815, bearing directly upon this 

question of internal improvement by the General | 
Government. It ~~ well be supposed that Mr. || 
Madison knew something of the powers granted | 
by the Constitution, and he says: 


«among the means of advancing the public interest, the | 
. is a proper one for recalling the attention of Con- 


caswn > celaee 
peri t the great importance of establishing throughout 
our country the roads and canals, which can be execu- 
0 . . 


ted under the national authority, No objects within the 
ircle of political economy so richly repay the expense be- | 
stowed upon them; there are none that do more honor to 
the Government whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly 
preciate them. Nor is theer any country which presents 
field where nature inviles more the art of man to com- | 
tole her own work for his accommodation and benefit. 
rhese considerations are strengthened moreover by the po- 
litical effect of these facilities for intercommunication, in | 
bringing and binding more closely together the various parts | 
of our extended Confederacy. Whilst the States individ- 
ually, with a landable enterprise and emulation, avail them- 
selves of their local advantages, by new roads, by nartgable 
canuls, and by improving the streams susceptible of naviga- || 
tion, the General Government is the more urged to similar 
undertakings, requiring a national jurisdiction and na- 
tonal means, by the prospect of thus systematically com- 
pleting so inestimable a work,”? 


Nothing can be mere clear than this. 

But, sir, { wish to hurry on and trace, to some | 
extent, the course of parties upon this particular 

yestion. I now come to the year 1828. I be- 
lieve General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun were | 
Democrats. Nobody willdoubt that. Well, sir, 
I want to show the positions taken at that early 
day by this Jackson and Calhoun Democracy 
upon this very question, in connection with the | 
subject of protection to manufactures, for which | 
we claim that Congress has a right to legislate. I 
hold in my hand the organ of the Jackson Democ- 
racy of the State of Ohio in 1828. It is a copy of 
the Cincinnati Republican, published during that 
celebrated canvass which brought those men into | 
power. At its mast-head I fint, 

“For President, ANDREW Jackson. | 

‘““For Vice President, Joun C. Catnoun.’’ 

There was an immense Jackson festival—quite 
equal to the late Kossuth banquet in this city— | 
held at Cincinnati shortly before that presidential | 
election. Judge Baldwin, a distinguished Jackson 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, then chairman. of the | 
Committee on Manufactures of this House, was 
invited to Cincinnati to partake of a public din- | 
ner, and here is the Democratic official account of 
the proceedings of that dinner. It is said, in the 
introduction, that Judge Baldwin was honored 
with the high compliment of this dinner in consid- 
eration of his great services in the Jackson Dem- 
ocratic cause. He made a speech expounding the | 
trae Democratic faith of that day, which, it will || 
be observed, is the same as that then advocated | 
by the friends of Mr. Cray and Mr. Apams, and | 
uniformly advocated by the Whig party ever since. 
I have time to read two extracts only: 

“According to my views of it, the great object ofthe Amer- 
ican system is the supply of national wants from national 
means. It embraces not merely AGRICULTURE which pro- 
duces, MANUFACTURES which fabricate, or ComMMERCE 
which distributes the articles of private consumption and 
public defence—but all alike ; applying the principle of pro- 
tection to every branch of national industry, not only by a 
system of duties on foreign imports, but by the construction of 
roads and canals—to diminish time, distance, and expense in 
transporting the supply of our wants and the surplusof our 
productions—and thus, by its combined action on all the | 
great interests of the country, to accomplish the desired, | 
the only trae object of sound legislation—economy TO THE | 
CONSUMER—to you, sir, and to every man in the nation who 
consumes the varied products of every part of the Union. | 
This is the American system—a great and noble one. [f I 
have not traly defined it, let any one do it better; and if 
such are not its leading features, pray tell me what they are? | 

“The principle of protection is not new in the history of || 
our Government; it is coéval with its first organization; it } 
was liberally extended to navigation, to commerce, agricul- | 
ture, and the fisheries—objects worthy of all protection.” || 


This distinguished Democrat did not stop on i 
announcing the general principles of Democracy || 
on that subject, but, after elaborately and ably | 
Presenting incontrovertible arguments in support || 
of the system, the multitude was refreshed with i} 


information of what the party had just accom- || 
plished, in this wise: Ri : 


“With a majority of the friends of General Jackson in 
both Houses of Congress a tariff has been passed, which | 
will produce more henefits to the country than any bill ever | 
an passed, viewed as a single act of legislation. It is 
“¢ most important bill which was ever adopted, and the time || 


head distant when this so much-abused measure will be 


in all ' 1 
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Ohio and Potomac Canal, and thus laid the foundation of 
the great system of internal improvement.”’ 


[ call the special attention of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrout,}] who 
tells us he has always been a consistent Demo- 
erat, to this glorification of his party over the pas- 
sage of the tariff of 1828, the strongest in its pro- 


| tective features that has ever been enacted. That 


honorable gentleman, in following the men of his 
party, got away from its ancient principles, both 


| on the subject of internal improvements and the 
| tariff. He seems to have put himself right again 


in regard to the former, and we may hope for an 
improvement of his views in reference to the latter 
question, 

It was then regarded as a bright feather in the 
plume of Democracy, that it had appropriated 
** $1,000,000 to a canal;”’ yet now we find mem- 
bers of that same party who consider the Con- 
stitution grossly violated if an acre of land is given 
to a railroad. 

It was upon the belief that this great Amer- 
ican system would be better carried out under the 


| administration of General Jackson than of Mr. 


Adams, that the people of Ohio aided to bring 
General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun into power. 
But what was the result? The first Congress after 
the inauguration of President Jackson passed a bill 
making an appropriation in aid of the construction 


, of the canal around the Falls of the Ohio river, to 
} facilitate the commercial and agricultural interests 


of the fertile valley of the Ohio. The bill was 
pocketed, and did not becomea law. Subsequently, 
other appropriations of a similar character, among 
them the bill for the improvement of the Wabash 
river, were passed by Congress; but all measures 


of this class were put down as unconstitutional, || 


and the mass of that party said ** Amen;”’ but the 


Whigs have, through good report and through | 
evil report, in prosperity and in adversity, ad- | 


nered to the ‘*‘ American system,”’ and maintained 
the power of Congress to protect and foster the 
great national interests it embraced. Their oppo- 
nents, whose mental visions were icligunedl by 
the glory of the battle of New Orleans, followed 
their leader and abandoned their principles. 
Democracy of Ohiadid likewise, and my colleagues 
of that party well know, and will not deny, that 
these measures have uniformly, in all contests, 
been advocated by the Whigs of that State and 
opposed by the Democraey. But how is it now 
with your Ohio Democracy? I have just referred 
to the appropriation for the canal around the Falls 


AL GLOBE. 








of Ohio. 
'do my Democratic friends of the Ohio Legislature 
| make them constitutional now ? 
tution been amended ? Or do they desire the Ohio 
delegation in this body to swear to support that 
instrament, and then violate its provisions merely 
| to accommodate them ? 
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Has the Consti- 


No, Mr. Chairman; these 


| Democrats, by these resolves, show that they were 
| wrong in abandoning their ancient policy, and 
; that their opponents have been right in upholding 


it. Yet they have not the magnanimity to avow 


it, lest it might work to the disadvantage of the 
party. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall take great pleasure 


in voting for these improvements, believing them 
to be called for by the best interests of the coun- 
try; but not because the men now temporarily in 
power in my State—who have warred for twenty 
years against the policy they now advocate—re- 


uest it. Iam willing to have the Democracy of 
Jhio—I am willing to have the Democracy of the 
Mississippi a and the Democracy of the 


| whole Union—aid us in carrying into effect this 


great Whig sysiem; but, sir, it must be executed 
as such. 


They must not come in now to use it 


| for the purposes of their party. That ‘‘ thunder ”’ 
| is ours; and | can tell gentlemen, that in the 


approaching canvass its echoes shall reverberate 


| over every hill and valley of the great basin of the 


The | 


of the Ohio, which, in 1830 and since, was de- | 


nounced by them as a violation of the Constitution 
of the Union. I hold in my hand two series of 


| resolutions passed by the Democratic Legislature 


of Ohio but a few days ago, and transmitted to me 
by yesterday’s mail by His Excellency Governor 

ood, under the broad seal of the State. They 
have been formally presented by my colleagues to 
the House. 
have a majority of about two to ene. 


In that Legislature, the Democracy | 
Governor || 


Wood was elected by a majority of about 26,000. | 
And what does this Democracy ask of meas a | 


Representative on this floor? I will quote one res- 
olution from each series:” 

* Resolved, That the Senators and members of Congress 
from this State, be, and they are hereby, earnestly requested 
to use their best exertions for the passage of a law author- 
izing the construction of a new canal on the Indiana 
side of the river, and to prevent the interruption of the com.- 


canal, until some other mode is provided for the passage of 
boats around the Falls.” 
** Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 


| merce of the river, through the Louisville and Portland | 


| | 


} 


Mississippi. That Democrat who may seek to 


appropriate it to place in power any of his parti- 


san favorites, will be guilty of a grand larceny, 


for which, I trust, he will be arraigned before the 
bar of public opinion. 


I desire to submit a few words in regard to the 


great interests, as well as the rights, of the Missis- 
sippi valley and the commerce of the inland lakes. 


I desire to call the attention of the committee to a 


| few facts, which it may be well to consider in con- 


| their proper order will be presented. 


nection, as well with our legislation upon these 
land bills, as with other propositions which in 
The late 


| census shows that in that valley there are now 


| upwards of ten millions of people, whose interests 


are intimately connected with the improvement of 
the great commercial thoroughfares. That inland 
commerce of this country has become a matter of 
the deepest national interest, and is entitled to the 
fostering and protecting care of national legisia- 
tion. To prove its importance, a few general 
statistics must suffice for the present. During the 
last summer, the statistics of this inland commerce 


| were taken under the authority of the Treasury 


Department. The statistics of what is termed the 
exterior commerce have also been taken. From 
this official data I present the following facts, prem- 
ising with the statement that, prior to the year 
1811, the entire commerce of the Mississippi val- 
ley was carried on in a few keel-boats, and in 
that year the first steamboat in the waters of 
that ** Father of Rivers’? was launched at Pitta- 


burg. 


On the first of July last, the steam marine of the 
inland lakes and rivers was 765 steamboats, the 
average tonnage of which was 204,613 tons, being 
an excess of 62,000 tons over the entire steam ma- 


| rine of Great Britain and her dependencies. The 


That our Senators and Representatives in Congress, be, and |! 
they are hereby requested to secure, if possible, the passage | 


canal at the Falls of St. Marie, by an appropriation of a 
sufficient amount te construct said canal; tre navigation to 
be free to alli American craft.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have great respect per- 
sonally for the Governor of my State, as well 
as for the Democratic members of that Legislature; 
but very little respect for their political opinions. 
They are the same men who, during the adminis- 
trations of General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and 
Mr. Polk, charged that such appropriations were 
in violation of the Constitution. I 
around the Falls was made in violation of the Con- 
stitution, how, without an infringement of that in- 
strument, do they propose that we can make the 
second ? If such Congressional acts as they desire 

al in 1830, by what process 


| of an act providing for the construction of an adequate ship | 


| 


i 


\| 


| 


the first canal | 


| 
| 
} 





| 


capital invested in these vessels is upwards of 
$15,000,000, and the number of persons employed 
regularly is about 18,000. The number of i. 
sengers ‘‘to and fro’’ upon the various inland 
lines during the year ending June 31,1851, was 
about 6,000,000. 

The exterior steam marine which is fostered and 
uarded by national legislation, including the At- 
antic and Pacific steamers and propellers, com- 
prises, of steamboats and vessels, only 625, with 
an average tonnage of 212,500 tons. These facts 
of themselves present at once the most powerful 
argument to prove that the system of legislation 
which has so long neglected the internal commerce 
of the country should be speedily reformed. 

The annual commerce of the Mississippi valley 
amounts to about $300,000,000. 

Prior to the year 1848, the number of steamers 
destroyed by disasters on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries was 469. 

The losses on the inland lakes and rivers in the 
year ending July 1, 1851, were 67 vessels—35 by 
tempest, and 32 by snags. 

The number of lives lost by disasters on the 


|| rivers during that year was 628; and I am informed 
lt on good authority, that from one point on the 
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Mississippi, may be seen the wrecks of sixteen | burdens, yet you expend comparatively nothing 
|| within her borders. 


Notwithstanding the importance of this great ) 


inland interest, and the great sacrifice of property 
as well as of human life resulting from the partial 
legislation of Congress, there are those represent- 
ing the interest of the sea-board, on this floor, who | 
are eternally clamoring about the partiality to the | 
West. If Missouri asks the benefit of a dona- | 
tion of land, which would in the end cost the Gen- 
eral Government nothing, the cry is raised against 
her for plundering the old States. If Kentucky 


| uted amongst all the States in proportion to their 


asks that she may have the benefit of some of your | 
unsaleable lands to help her in a laudable improve- || 


ment, to aid her agriculture and commerce, her | 
bill is speedily consigned to the ‘*tomb of the 
Capulets’’ by sucha reference as gives it a quietus 
for the session. When cries of distress rise up 
from the great valley of the Mississippi, and | 
in thrilling tones tell you of the thousands who 
perish upon her waters for the want of improve- 
ments in navigation, these men coolly tell us that | 
they want the money to blow up ** Pot Rock,”’ or 
erect a light-house on the Atlantic coast! The 
fathers and brothers of those whose lives have 
been sacrificed in the lakes of the interior in conse- 
quence of your neglect, come before you, and in 
the bitterest tears of their woe supplicate you to give 
them aid; but you turn a deaf ear to their entreat- 
ies, or tell them you have no power under the | 
Constitution to give relief. You can find ample 
power to vote tens and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars out of their Treasury for your coast sur- 
veys and improvements, and for your exploring 
expeditions. You can vote away forty or fifty 
thousand dollars to print a book on bugs; but not 
a dollar nor an acre of land to save the lives or 
property of your fellow-citizens of the great West, 
who bear their share of the burdens of your Gov- | 
ernment. And this is notall. When, despairing of 
aid from the legislative branch of the Government, 
to improve the navigable streams, the enterprising 
people of that valley undertake, on their private 
account, to cross those streams in the construction 
of artificial outlets forthe products of their indus- 
try, as in the case of the Wheeling bridge, another 
branch of your Government decides that the stream 
being declared navigable, the bridge is an obstruc- 


| terest, showing how much the people of Ohio, 


, when he gets them, he will want us to vote out of 
| near one tenth, money to a large amount to estab- | 


| to be about as necessary to the wants of the Gov- | 


| she requested the captain to let her know when 


‘init! I fear there are-some legislators on this floor 


tion, and must be torn down. Yes, sir; when we || 


ask you to take out the obstructions from the river, 
you come down upon us with your vetoes, and de- 
cide that the stream is not a national thoroughfare. 
When a bridge is erected, you declare it is a na- 
tional thoroughfare, and we must remove it! 
There are upwards of ten millions of people in | 
the valley of the Mississippi. The star of empire 
is not going there—it is there already! These 
resolutions which I hold in my hand from the 
Democratic Legislature of Ohio, is but a pre- | 
monition to those gentlemen who higgle about 
the donations of public lands, of what is to come 
if these great interests are longer neglected. The | 
—_ between the Alleghany and the Rocky 


your injustice, and the day is not far distant 


when they will exercise it. They know that of | 


| yet developed. 1 have exhibited, in general terms 
| only, the extent of its commerce, in order to show 


| Ter] and myself a few days since, on the propo- 
ountains begin to feel their power, as well as || 


} 


the $50,000,000 which are annually spent in the || 


administration of your General Government they | 
pay about one half. They know, too, that a | 
great portion of it is expended on the sea-board, | 
in aid of your external commerce. Yet the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Bennett] assails our 
interests with columns of figures, in which he char- 


ges the West with every acre of land she has ever || 


received in aid of improvements, and, I believe, | 
adds the interest to the amount, to prove how much 
New York has lost. And Ohio is cited as one of 
the States greatly indebted to the General Gov- 
ernment for favors. Sir, I deny the assertion. 
What have you done for Ohio? What has she 
done for you in return? You gave her in her in- 
fancy alternate sections of some of your public | 
lands to aid in the construction of her canals. She 
made her improvements promptly and prudently, 
and thus speedily brought into your national 
Treasury more money than you would have re- 
ceived for all your lands had the improvements 
never been made. I admit the arrangement worked 
to the mutual benefit of my State and the ration; 
but in dollars we owe you nothing on that account. | 
But how is it in the national expenditure? Her | 
population bears about one tenth of your national 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| dollars for a light-boat. At ‘* Holmes’ Hole”’ and 


| our inland rivers and 
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Mississippi in classical nameg, [ can refer to some 
of equal beauty, which you will find by tracine 
that great river onthe map. There is the cluster 


of Islands called ‘* Hen and’ Chickens,” 


y colleague, [Mr. Disney,] | 
during the last Congress, did, after a desperate | 
struggle, aided by others of the delegation, succeed 


. > er i Wher 
in getting a small appropriation towards the con- || snags, or ** Polk stalks” as western boatmen lice 
struction of acustom-house in Cincinnati. Itproved || them, areabundant. There, too, is what is called 


to be barely enough to purchase a site for it, and 
that seems to be the end of it. The gentleman 
from New York seems to have a great faculty for 
cyphering; and he wants the lands to be distrib- | 


*Polk’s Grave Yard.”’ I might name a thousay 
oints,@vell known from the disasters which le 
fra ened to the commerce of that great water 
Mr. Chairman, this House can make no appro- 
priation of money or lands to works of interna) 
improvement which will be expended in the djs. 
trict I represent. But, sir, the products of the 
industry of my constituents enters into, and forms 
a part of the great inland commerce. Every ob. 
struction in the Ohio is a tax upon their labor 
|| every snag in the Mississippi is a standing to), 
house which exacts a part of their hard earninos 
in the shape of insurances. And I wish every 
laboring man in your inland States to know ani 
feel that, whilst he bears his proportion of the ex. 
penditures for the benefit of the commerce of the 
coast, his industry is taxed by the impediments to 
the inland navigation. I make no threats, jy: 
I take my stand and wish it to be distinctly yp. 
derstood that, until the rights of the inland ‘com. 
mercial interest are recognized in some substan. 
tial act by Congress, I will never cast my vote 
for an appropriation of money enough to buy 
a single pint of oil or a lucifer match to makea 
light on the coast from the northeast corner of 
Maine to the Balize. Until the mighty rivers of 
the West, and the great lakes of the North, and 
the lives and property of our enterprising people 


d 


e 


population. Well, if this part of our national 
stock is to be thus parceled out, it will be nothing 
but plain and sieadie justice that he should pro- 
pose that in future the dollars should be distributed | 
and expended in the same way. Hecango back, | 
too, and make his calculations of principal and in- 


and of the West generally, have paid towards the 
fund which has been expended in New York 
on the sea-board, and we will make a general set- 
tlement of all accounts. The gentleman must 
have New York’s proportion of these lands; and 


the Treasury, of which Ohio has an interest of 


lish a mint in the city of New York, which seems 


ernment asa fifth wheel would be to one of the 
omnibuses on the avenue. These gentlemen from 
the sea-board States have a most wonderful faculty 
of putting through their own wants and measures, 
and of letting other people’s take care of them- 
selves. They cannot see the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. They remind me of a very intelligent lady || shall be regarded as worthy of national attention 
from New England, who once made a visit to || and care,I will do all in my power to suspend every 
some friends in the West. She wentto Pittsburg, | improvement on the sea-board. And such, let me 
thence to St. Louis and Chicago, and home by || say, is the feeling which is rapidly spreading all 
the northern lakes. An acquaintance inquired | over the land, and which will ere long display 
what she thought of the Mississippi valley? She || itself in the halls of legislation witha power that 
replied that when she took steamboat at Pittsburg, || will enforce its just demands. 








the boat passed the Mississippi valley, that having 
heard a great deal of it she was anxious to see it. | 


The captain pointed it out to her, she said, just | SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS, 


above Cincinnati, and she was surprised to find 
that there were some very respectable farm houses | OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
| 


March 5, 1852, 

| On the question of the Presidency—Democratic 
Distraction—W hig Extravagance. 

| ‘The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of Union, 
| 


THE PRESIDENCY, &e. 


who entertain similar ideas of that vast country. 
They shut their eyes and their ears to the great | 
truths which exist in regard to its immense re- | 
sources the one hundredth part of which are not 


Mr. OLDS said: 





that our claims to legislative protection are equal 

if not superior to those of the Atlantic coast, which | 

have been so long fostered at our expense. || as a national Democrat, I am humiliated at the 
Suppose we look briefly into some of the appro- || bickerings exhibited by prominent Democrais 

oe which this coast interest expects. | have } upon this floor. Have we no common enemy to 
ere an abstract of the Coast Survey report. I | 

was induced to look into it in consequence of the | 

casual debate between my colleague [Mr. Carrt- | 


Mr. Cuarrman: I am free to acknowledge that, 


| fight, and has not that enemy already taunted us 
| with our disorganized condition? Why then, sir, 
| just as we are to enter upon a most important po- 
litical contest, must we waste our common energy 
sition to print it, in which [ then admitted that I || by a guerilla warfare among ourselves? 

had never attentively read it. There are very Since the election of the present Administra- 
many improvements suggested for the benefit of || tion, State elections every where have demonstrated 
external commerce. Here, for instance, at what | the fact, that the Democratic party is largely in 
is called ** Sow and Pigs Ledge at Buzzard’s Bay”’ ] the ascendant. The Democratic. majority in the 
a light-house is recommended. At ‘* Great Bip,’’ | other end of this Capitol, as well as the over 
a buoy-boat. At ** Shovel-ful Shoals’’ we are ex- whelming majority upon this floor, proclaims ‘o 

i} 


pected to shovel out of our Treasury the people’s || the world the fact that we are a democratic people. 
The Democracy of the country, sir, judging from 
‘* Martha’s Vineyard’’ they recommend bug-lights. || what they consider the unmistakable signs of the 
Why is it that Holmes’ Hole must be lighted up. || times, suppose that, in the as presidential con- 
Because, sir, some Yankee speculator has been out |! test, victory will certainly perch again upon the 
bobbing for codfish, and the suspicion that he | Democratic banner. I am pained, sir, to be com: 
might catch one late in the evening, establishesa | pelled, upon this occasion, to raise my warnins 
national commerce in that fish which would au- || voice, and proclaim before this committee and the 
thorize the appropriation! You are prepared to | country, that thick dangers surround the Demo- 
vote for a thousand such improvements in that || atic party. 
region, but when we point you to a commerce of | What, sir, is the spectacle that we present > 
$300,000,000 a year, upon the Mississippi and || fore the country to day? Three months of | e 
tributaries, and the immense tonnage of the inland present session of Congress have passed away, 
lakes, you can see nothing but “* Holmes’ Hole!’’ || and yet the Democratic party, largely in the “4 
‘* Martha’s Vineyard!” and ** Hog’s Back!” &c. || cendant upon this floor, with a most corrupt at 
Show methe clause in the Constitution which gives || ministration of the Gevernment against whieh ® 
you nearer Sates ’sBay,”’ || battle, has been utterly unable to pass a sing’? 
and I will then point you to the power to improve 
See as well as to vote either 
lands or money to Missouri and other inland 
States in aid of their great railroads. To show 
that New England and New York do not beat the 


the kind, in consequence of divisions in our OW? 
ranks, prominent Democrats haye been foun 
ready and willing to defend the Administration. 


condemnatory resolution. In every attempt of 


But, sir, this is not the most humiliating part 
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of the exhibition. The organ of the Administra- | 
tion has the audacity to taunt us with our power- || 
less condition. Knowing, as that organ does, the || 
open, barefaced corruption of the Administration 
_an Administration run riot in fraud and extrava- 
zance—yet he dares us to attempt the passage of 
: single resolution condemning these frauds and | 

uniations. *£e 

so is it, sir, that this Administraftt and its 
ampered organ have grown thus bold and defi- 
ant in squandering untold millions of the people’s 
money? The answer is to be found in our party 
quarrels upon this floor. Democratic Represent- 
atives are abusing prominent Democratic men. 
Democratic papers are detracting from the merits 
and injuring the prospects of Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. Most solemnly, sir, in the 
name of the great Democratic party of this coun- 
try, | protest against the further continuance of 
this most suicidal policy. I do not propose to-day, 
as has been the custom of some gentlemen, to ex- 
press my preference for this or that candidate for 
the Presidency. I have my choice, and [ am will- 
ing to use all honorable means to promote the suc- 
cess of my favorite candidate. I am willing that 
others should do thesame. Suffice it for me to say, | 
upon this occasion, that amongst all the prominent | 
gentlemen of my party, who have been spoken of | 
in connection with that office, there has not been 
one named that I would not infinitely prefer to the | 
best Whig in the country; notone. And, sir, I | 
do not wish to place myself—I do not wish to see | 
srominent men of my party place themselves—in 
a position that when any one of these prominent 
men is nominated, it can be said that this or that 
Democratic paper, or this or that prominent Demo- 
crat, has said such and such things of our candi- 
date for the Presidency. I do not wish, when the | 
jaltimore Convention shall have assembled and || 
nominated its canditates, to be compelled from the | 
stump to defend that candidate against the denun- 1 
ciations of Democratic papers or of Democratic 
members of Congress. The Democracy, sir, | 
should be in a position, during the coming presi- || 
dential campaign, to charge constantly upon the 
enemy, and not be compelled, in consequence of | 


these ill-timed and uncalled-for assaults, to act 
upon the defensive. 

Mr. CHASTAIN. I hope the gentleman did 
not understand me as denouncing any of ae 
prominent Democrats? 

Mr. OLDS. Oh, no, certainly not. The re- 
mark is called out not in consequence of any par- 
ticular speech, bat in condemnation of what seems | 
to be a settled policy. 

Sir, I heard the speech of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BreckinerivGe] yesterday with 
delight. IT admired his tone and the position that | 
he assumed upon this floor. And I can say to that | 
gentleman, that should General William O. Butler | 
receive the nomination of the Democratic party, I 
shall be most happy, in the coming campaign, to 
defend him—as P dia in *48—against the attacks | 
of the Whig party. I have defended him against 
Whig assaults, and I am willing still to defend 
him against all attacks from the same source. 
But I do not wish to be placed in a position that 
I may be compelled to defend him from Demo- 
cratic assaults, I can say also to that gentleman, 
that should the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Las] receive the nomination of the Democratic | 
party, I shall feel just as haps, to battle in his 
ehalfas I should in behalf of General Wiiuiam 
0. Burter; or, should General Cass receive the 
nomination, I shall be just as happy to do battle 
under his banner, or under that of either of the | 


other distinguished gentlemen who have been | 


named in connection with the office. No matter, | 
sir, how pure our nominee may be, we shall have | 
enough to do to defend him from Whig abuse, 
pg having Democratic abuse cast into our 
teeth. m 

A Memper. How about Mr. Buchanan? 

Mr. OLDS. .Mr. Chairman, I have said that | 
should any one of the distinguished gentlemen | 
named in connection with the office of President © 
of the United States receive the nomination of the 

Itimore Convention, I shall be most happy to 
do battle under the flag of that successful candi- 
date. Is the gentleman who inquired if I would | 
support the nomination of Buchanan, if he should | 
receive it, sufficiently answered? I trustheis. | 


| 


all connection of Judge Doveras with, or know!l- 


| ‘lands among the different States of this 


| focratic ticket and keep the 


| 
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I was gratified, sir, yesterday, that the gentle- ' tion as you diminished each man’s taxes, by this 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Brecxinriner] alluded | distribution, would you benefit him by the opera- 
to Senator Doveéxas in connection with the attack | tion of this Whig measure. For illustration: the 
of the Democratic Review upon General Burter, man that paid $100 in tax would be benefited 625; 
as itafforded the honorable gentleman from Illinois | the man that paid $1 in tax would be benefited 


| (Mr. eee an opportunity, of which he || twenty-five cents, whilst the man that paid no tax 


promptly availed 


imself, to deny, by authority, || would receive no pecuniary benefit. 

These lands, the Democracy contended, had not 
edge of, any article in that periodical. Judge | been acquired by a tax upon the wealth of the 
Dove as, likeall other prominent Democratic can- | country; if so, there would be a showing of jus- 
didates, has some indiscreet friends. It would be | tice, by dividing the proceeds to every man in pro- 
hard, indeed, that he should be held responsible | portion to his wealth. But those then held had 


| for all the saying and doing, whether wise or fool- || been acquired by the blood and toil of your revo- 


ish, of his friends. I trust, sir, that no man may | lutionary fathers upon the battle-fields of your 
be heard in condemnation of any of our presiden- | country; these since obtained, have been acquired 


| tial candidates; but that we may wait with patience | by American valor upon the battle-fields of Mex- 
the action of the Baltimore Convention, and then, | ica. — Sir, the price of these lands was the price of 
| that we may unite our common energies, and do |, blood! And the poor man’s blood was as dear a 


battle valiantly against our common enemy. owe as the rich man’s blood. Sir, let your mind 
But, Mr. Chairraan, in this connection, { must | linger for a moment upon the poverty-stricken 


| notice an attack from another quarter upon one of || army of the Revolution. Trace the American sol- 


our present presidential candidates. [am glad | dier, by his blood-stained footprints upon the ice 
that this time the attack comes from the other side | and frozen ground, as,in the dead of winter, he 
of this House. [| allude, sir, to the ‘‘ noise and || crossed and recrossed the Delaware, to surprise 
confusion”’ attack of my colleague, [Mr. Camp- || the British at Princeton, and Trenton, and at Bor- 
BELL,] upon the distinguished Senator from Mich- | dentown, and then tell me, sir, did not the poor 
igan. This stale charge, so often refuted, is again |! man’s valor, and sufferings, and toil, and blood- 
galvanized into life by my honorable colleague. | shed, win for you the rich legacy of these public 
Sir, General Cass needs no defense in regard to || lands? And then tell me again, sir, in view of 
his political principles, here or elsewhere. The such a history as this, should not these lands be 
Baltimore Convention of ’48 laid down its plat- divided among the laboring and toiling many, 
form. General Cass, in accepting the nomination || rather than the few rich millionaires? . 
fully indorsed that platform; and, in further expo- I may perhaps be told, sir, that these lands have 
sition of his position, referred to his speeches and | not all been acquired by deeds of valor upon the 
votes placed upon the records of the Senate of the | tented field; but that many of them have been ac- 
United States. Upon river and harbor improve- || quired by purchase and paid for in money. True, 
ments, as well as upon all other national questions, || sir, under our Indian treaties, as well as our trea- 
he had fully committed himself. All the noise and | ties with foreign nations, we have paid many mil- 
confusion of the universal Whig party will never | lions of money for our extended public domain. 
efface that record. But does this materially change the aspect of the 
Having thus disposed of the presidential ques- | case? Has the money with which you purchased 
tion, I trust I shall be pardoned for bestowing some || these lands been raised by direct tax? Have 
attention to the bill under consideration before the | you called upon the citizens of the United States, 
committee. each one to contributein proportion to his wealth ? 
Sir, the question of what shall be done with the || If so, then there would be some showing of justice 
ublic lands of the United States has been a pro- || in the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
life theme of discussion, not only in the Ameriean || these lands to every man in proportion to his tax- 
Congress, but before and with the American || able wealth. But not so, sir; this money is raised 
people. It has been a question, not only dividing || by the operation of a tariff system, under which you 
the Representatives of the people in the Congress | tax,notaccording to a man’s wealth, but according 
of the United States, but a question upon which | tohisnecessities; by atax, sir, not upon the wealth, 
the two great political parties of the country have | but upon the consumption of the country. Sir, 
often taken issue. Sir, you andI can wellremem- | the Democracy of Ohio, acting upon the political 
ber, that it was a question entering largely into || axiom of the illustrious Jackson, ** that the bless- 
the presidential contests of 1836 and 1840. ings of a good government, like the dews of 
It was then one of the cardinal doctrines of the || heaven, should descend alike upon the rich and the 
Whig party, that these lands should be sold, and || poor,” did then oppose, and will ever oppose, every 
the ** proceeds divided among the different States.”’ | scheme of distribution that tends to make a dis- 
I well remember, sir, that in Ohio the contest be- || tinction in favor of the wealth of the country. 
tween the Whigs and the Democrats was animated Sir, we are told that these lands should be held 


| and lengthy upon this very question. Sir,in 1840 | by the Government; that some day they will be 


the Whigs of Ohio, having determined upon the || a great source of national wealth and national 
plan of the campaign, recalled Tom Corwin from || revenue; adequate, perhaps to the expenses of the 
the Congress of the United States, and made him || Government. Sir, for one, I do not want a rich 
the standard-bearer of their party in Ohio, by ||Government. I never hope to see the day when 
selecting him as their candidate for Governor, that || the wealth of the country shall be hoarded in your 
they might put into requisition his acknowledged |} national coffers. A rich Government ever has 
stumping qualities. One of his potential themes | been, and ever will be, a corrupt Government. [ 
of disquisition was the distribution of the proceeds || never desire to see more money in your national 
of the sales of the public lands. ‘* Put the Whig || Treasury, than will be adequate to an economical 
‘ party into power,” said Mr. Corwin, ‘‘and they |! administration of the Government. My theory 
‘ will divide the proceeds of the sales of ve ry | isa ** poor Government, but arich people!’’ Past 
nion. || experience teaches us, that the expenses of your 
‘The amount that Ohio will receive will be equal || Government will be commensurate with the rev- 
‘to one fourth part of all your State tax.”” ‘This || enues of your Government; especially so, sir, as 
‘amount,”’ continued Mr. Corwin, “will go into || long as the revenues of the Government are de- 
‘ your State treasury; and thus, if you vote the || rived from sources, not immediately touching the 
: Whig ticket, and put the Whig party into power, || pockets of the people. Whilst you derive your 
‘you will pay,” said Mr. Corwin, ‘‘ one fourth || revenues from a tariff, and from your public lands, 
‘foun tax than you will oy Os you vote the Dem- || you may squander your fifty or sixty millions 
emocracy in power.’’ || a year with perfect impunity. But, sir, the mo- 
| Sir, 1 do not misrepresent the Whig doctrine as || ment you attempt to raise $50,000,000 per annum 
| then proclaimed in Ohio, when I say that they || by direct taxation, you touch the pockets of the 
designed to support, in part, the different State 1 people; then, sir, they will begin to inquire how, 
| governments, by giving them the proceeds of the || and for what purposes, such enormous sums are 
_ sales of the public lands. appropriated. I care not, sir, how soon you cut 
The Democracy in Ohio boldly took issue upon || off all indirect sources of revenue, and bring us 
| this question of distribution. They saw that it || back to direct taxation; then, and nottill then, ean 
| was unjust and unequal in its operations. They || you expect a pure Government. Sir, 1 put the 
| saw that our State governments were supported | question home tothe Representatives of the people; 
| by direct taxation, in which every man paid in | and I ask the old, experienced meinbers of this 
proportion to his wealth; and that just in propor- |, House; gentlemen who have had frequent oppor- 
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tunities of seeing the curtain raised; gentlemen 
whe have seen the hand ef power thrust into the 
national coffers, purloining untold millions of the 
public money; L ask these gentlemen, Is it possible 
to correct these abuses until you touch the pock- 
ets of the people by direct taxation, Mr, Chair- 


{ 


man, we have seen that you do not change these | 


abuses by changing the Administration. Why, 
sir, in proof of this, you need but go back to the 
presidential campaign of 1840, for a very satisfac- 
tory ihustration. 

In Ohio, sir, and I doubt not thatthe same facts 
obtained in all the other States of this Union, the 
Whig stumpers kicked the bark from every 
stump, erying Reform! Reform!! Sir, they not 
only operated upon the organ of hearing, but they 
cailed inte requisition, also, the organ of vision. 
Do you not remember how, in their mighty gather- 
ings of the people, they exhibited political charts, 
by which they endeavored to demonstrate the ex- 
penses of the different Administrations? If you 
will visit the residences of our Whig friends, in 
many of them you will find, hanging in mahog- 
any frames, or suspended back of their looking- 
glasses, these political charts. I hardly know to 


what description of architecture they particularly | 


belong; sufficient for all practical purposes to say, 
that they were made-up of ‘ block and figure 
work.’’ The Whigs, at their meetings, used them 
as school teachers use the black-board; and they 
would point with the finger, or, penne: with a 
rod or cane, to the different Administrations— 
showing how, under the different Adininistrations, 
the expenses of the Government had run up and 
down, according to the circumstances of peace and 
war, or Whiggery and Democracy, until the year 
1839, under the administration of Mr. Van Buren, 
when the ** block and figure work’’ towered up 
like the steeple of Trinity Church in New York. 
Underneath this tower, they placed in large and 
life-like figures, $39,000,000! Sir, what was meant 
by this splendid exhibition of the architectural 
genius of the universal Whig party? Why, sir, 
these Whig stumpers left us to no doubtful inter- 
pretation, 
extravagance upon the Democracy; and promised 
the people that, if they would vote the Whig 
ticket, turn the Democracy out, and put the Whigs 
in power, you should have an economical admin- 
istration of the Government; that the expenses of 
the Government should be brought down to what 


it was in the days of the ‘earlier Presidents;”’ |, 


and, sir, to give coloring to their charges of ex- 
travagance, they described, in gorgeous colors, the 
oriental magnificence of the ‘‘ East Xoom.’’ They 
painted Mr. Van Buren, in his English coach, 
with his servants in livery; they sent their spoony 
Ozgies to spy about the Presidential Mansion, to 


They eee corruption and | 


take an inventory of his forks and spoons—his | 


towels and bed utensils, that the people might 
see how the Democracy had departed from the 
simplicity of the earlier Presidents. 
The people, believing that ‘* where there was so 
— acry, there must be some fire,’’ turned the 
Jemocracy out and turned the Whigs in. And 
what have they experienced? Why, sir, if they 


1 


| the Seminole war? 





~The Presidency, &¢c.—Mr. Olds. 


|| lor, “you are at peace with all the world and 


the rest of mankind;’’ and yet, sir, what are the 
annual expenses of your Government? Have 


you reduced them to $26,000,000, what Mr. Van | 


3uren’s administration would have cost without 
Aye, sir, have you kept 


| them to the $36,000,000, what Mr. Van Buren’s 


administration did cost with the Seminele war? | 


No, sir; this Whig Administration, brought into 
power under the cry of economy and reform, is 
costing us annually morethan $50,000,000. Nay, 


| siry this is not all: The Chairman of the Ways 


and Means has this very day importuned us to 
take up the deficiency bill giving this Adminis- 
tration some $3,000,000 more. 

The highest expenditure of your Government, 


_in any one year, during the administration of Mr. 


| war,) was $26,000,000; an 


| Mr. Chairman, penteeny 


Van Buren, (barring the expense of the Seminole 


wins and Crawfords perambulated the country, 
calling for Reform! Reform!! Since that time, 


away, and with your Corwins and Crawfords, as 
guardians of the national Treasury, your Govern- 
ment expenditures have increased to $52,000,000 
annually. 


W hat, Mr. Chairman, has caused this enormous | 
| expenditure? 


The answer can be obtained in that 
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yet, sir, your Cor- || 


| 
} 


| 


twelve years haye passed | 


_ single word, which, in a sepulchral voice, comes | 


to us from the empty vaults of your national 
Treasury: Galphinism ! 

I may be asked, perhaps, what has all this to 
do with the-bill under consideration? I answer, 
sir, that you cannot prevent these frauds and cor- 


| ruptions, so long as your national revenues are 


| raised from indirect sources, 
ment you call upon the people by direct taxation, | 


that moment they will awake to the enormity of 
these frauds, ‘The moment, sir, you touch the 


| pockets of the people, this galvanizing, this resur- 


recting operation will cease. Government office- 
holders will no longer bring to life claims that have 
been dead and buried for more than half a century. 


| Then, sir, Cabinet officers will cease to act as claim 
agents; then, sir, your Crawfords and Corwins | 

will cease to use their official influence, to procure | 
the allowance of disentombed claims, by which | 
, they can pocket their hundreds of thousands of | 
| dollars; then, sir, the names of Crawford and 


Corwin may cease to be associated with public 


| plunder. 


Sir, let me divert the attention of this commit- 
tee for a single moment to charges that common 
rumor fasten upon the present Secretary of the 


_ Treasury, and which the country demand to have 


would only realize their condition, they would | 
learn the trathfulness of Esop’s fable of the fox | 


and the flies: they would feel that they are *‘ losing 
every remaining drop of blood in their veins.”’ 
True, sir, Mr. Van Buren’s administration was 
an expensive administration; but, sir, there were 
canses why such should be the fact. In the year 
1839—the year referred to in the architectural 
W hig exhibition—we were engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of the Seminole war. That year alone, sir, this 


war cost us $13,000,000, which, deducted from the | 


$39.000,000, would have left the ordinary expenses 
of the Government only $26,000,000. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have already remarked 


reform, generously gave the Government into the 
hands of the Whig party. They hold the reins 
of Government to-day, sir. But where is this 
promised reform? Where is your boasted econ- 
omy? What now, under this Whig Administra- 
tion, are the expenses of your Government? 
Have we come back to the simplicity and econ- 
omy of the earlier Presidents? Now, sir, you 
have a Whie Administration, and you have no 
expensive war upon your hands, No, sir; in the 
emphatic and classic language of General Tay- 


,as the agent of his own claim? 


| the stronger influence to its support. 


| tribunal. : 
account of his legal acumen in taking and arrang- | 


investigated by this Congress. I refer, sir, to his 
connection with the Gardiner claim. Public rumor 
charges, sir, that Mr. Corwin received $79,000 as 
the agent of this Gardiner claim. Now, sir, the 
inquiry naturally arises, Why did Mr. Gardiner 
stipulate to pay Mr. Corwin this enormous fee? 
Was Mr. Gardiner so dumb that he could not act 
Not so, sir; he 
isa man belonging to one of the liberal professions, 
and cannot be supposed to be devoid of common 
sense; and, sir, if his claim was a just one, he 
could himself present it before the proper tribunal 
and ask a decision upon its merits. But if his 
claim was bad, he would naturally desire to bring 


not have selected Mr. Corwin because of his 
great eloquence; for, sir, a plain, simple state- 
ment of facts was all that was allowed before the 
He could not have selected him on 


ing testimony, for, sir, this: case was prepared 
and the testimony taken in Mexico; and every one 


| knows that Mr. Corwin, though a great favorite 


‘| in Mexico in consequence of his ‘* bloody hand 
| and. hospitable grave ’’ sentiments, was never in 
that the people, relying upon these promises of | Mexico. Nay, more, sir,.a grand inquest of the 


‘| county, upon their oaths, have sai 


j 
i 


| 


{ 
| 
} 
| 
i 


that this 
whole case is aforgery. Why then, sir, was Mr. 
Corwin selected? The answer is obvious: Mr. 
Corwin is a great man with his party. He has 
been made so, sir, by the Whigs of Ohio. They 


| made him their Representative first in this House; 


' 
i 
} 


then, sir, they made him the standard-bearer of the 
party in Ohio, by selecting him as their candidate 
for Governor: then, sir, they sent him to the Senate 


'| of the United States. _ But this is not all; he was at 


one time the favorite of his party in Ohio, as a 


He could | 


But, sir, the mo- | 


| 


|| ing that pa 
he ceeebeod. 
| said to be forged and. fraudulent, to open that 
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candidate for the Presidency. His name, iy a 
nection with that office, was atthe mast-hend of 
party press. Sir, Mr. Gardiner, asa shrewd “9 

new all this. He knew that this ma — 


‘ nh mu 
possessed wee influence with a Whie ia 
istration; and for the exercise of this influence 


for the power of this position, Mr. Gardi 
afford é give Mr. Carwin $100,000, i then 
could gai aliowed his claim of $480,000, iy - 
in wha@¥ight does it present Mr. Corwin befor’ 
the country? The people had sent him here to 
guard their interests; they were paying him eicht 
dollars per day to watch the na‘jonal Treasury. 
they supposed, sir, that with the vigilant and ever. 
watchful eye of Mr. Corwin upon the Trésary, 
all would be safe But, sir, rumor says that the, 
| were mistaken in their man; for whilst receiy;,. 
my from the people to watch and guard their 
reasury, this Mr. Gardiner, knowing his jay 
| feed him upon the other side—he outbid the ne. 
_ ple. Gardiner’s $100,000 was as omnipote 
your national Treasury as was the * Open sos. 
| ame’? of Ali Baba over the cavern of the * Forty 
ee. gales he 
ut I may be told, perhaps, by some polities) 
| friends of Mr. Gorghk that there was aa. 
all this—that Mr. Corwin’s duties as Senator did 
not come in conflict with his duties to Mr. Gardi- 
ner. Let me ask such a friend of Mr. Corwin, jf 
he has one, if this case is not a parallel one with 
taking fees upon both sides? Yet, sir, if a jaw. 
yer should be guilty of such a practice, yoy 
would silence him before any court in the United 
States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) [f 
the gentleman will allow me to correct him, { un- 
derstand that my honorable colleague has charged 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury dishonorable 
and dishonestconnection with the Gardiner claim, 
Do I so understand him? 

Mr. OLDS. I have made my statement clearly 
and explicitly. If my colleague does not under- 
stand it, I will repeat it again, if he desires, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I undertake to say that if 
he does charge upon the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry any dishonorable or dishonest connection with 
that claim, itis wholly gratuitous and unfounded. 
Now, I happened to have been placed -— 

Mr. OLDS. I ask my colleague to be brief, as 
I want all my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will; and I will not stand 
here and hear imputations and insinuations of dis- 
honesty against an honorable man. I happened 
to be placed, at the death of General Taylor, in 
such a situation as to have enabled me to under- 
stand fully and completely all the connections of 
that distinguished man with the claim then before 
the Mexican Board, and I say this, that so long as 
Mr. Corwin had any interest, direct or remote, in 
any claim which could in any possible contingency 
have to be paid out of the Treasury, he refused 
positively and peremptorily to take a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. OLDS. I hope my colleague will not un- 
derstand me as making any insinuations against 
Mr. Corwin. [Laughter.] . I hope I am not so 
understood by the House. 1 charged upon Mr. 
Corwin that he was elected by the Legisiature of 
Ohio, and given eight dollars a day to watch over the 
national Treasury; and I charge that while recetv- 
from the people of the United States, 
$79,000 from the holder of a claim, 


ne peo- 
Nt Over 





Treasury and take the money from it. I hope 
| this is no insinuation. {Lang ter.} 1 am sorry 
that my colleague should so understand it. 
My colleague says, that before Mr. Corwin 
took a seat in the Cabinet, he sold out his interest 
in this claim. Does that change the fraud perpe- 
trated upon the Treasury? Would my colleague 
insinuate that Mr. Corwin would protect the 








Treasury by swindling the man to whom he soll 
his interest in this fraudulent claim? Nay, sr, '8 
it not far more likely that Mr. Corwin had given 

sitive assurances that this claim should be paid’ 

ill any man, in the right exefcise of his reason, 
suppose for a single moment that so shrewd a 
speculator as George Law would have given 
$79,000 for a contingent fee of a $100,000 with- 
| out a positive assurance from Mr. Corwin thet 
| the claim should be allowed? Such an excuse 4s 


that offered by my colleague, only tends to sink 
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Mr. Corwin deeper in infamy and corruption than 
the original charge. — 

But shame, where is thy blush! With frauds 
end peculations, bold, glaring, and open; with 
Galphinism, Crawfordism, and Corwinism writ- 
ten upon every act of this Administration, the 
Whig organ in this city laughs us in the face, and 
dares us to attempta condemnation. The Admin- 
jstration runs riot with the people’s money, and 
its organ casts our weak and divided Condition in 


7 
' 
| 
| 


our very teeth, and dares us to attempt an invest- | 


wation. 
™ Mr. CAMPBELL, (interrupting.) I wish to 
say one word. 

Mr. OLDS. I cannot yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish to say that Mr. 
Corwin will challenge investigation. 

Mr. OLDS. 
indirect source of revenue to your national Treas- 
ury, and you come home to a direct tax upon the 
people, the people will place their eyes upon such 
men as Corwin and Crawford, and all their de- 
fenders upon this floor, and call them to a strict 
accountability. So long as you have this indirect 
source of revenue, by which your national Treas- 


ury is to be gorged and replenished, just so long | 


the attention of the people will not be called to the 


Mr. Chairman, if you cut off this | 


The Presidency, &c —Mr. Olds. 


houses, from their marble 
comforts and ease afforded them at home, to rally 
around the standard of your country? No, sir. 
There may have been here and there an instance 
of such a man, who fought for giory and office. 
But it was as hard for the rich man to leave all 


the ease and affluence which surrounded him at | 

home, to endure tlie toils and "privations of a cam- 
| paign upon the battle-fields of Mexico, as it 
| was for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. | 

And, sir, when the thrilling news reached us that | 
|General ‘Taylor’s army was surrounded on the | 


Rio Grande, and the Governors of the different 
States sent forth their proclamations calling for 
volunteers; when in your streets was heard the 


‘rattling dram and the shrill fife; when in every | 
| village and hamlet was unfurled the banner of 


your country, the laboring, toiling millions came 
rushing from their farms and workshops, in such 
profusion, that in many of the States your Gov- 


| ernors were obliged to reject them, regiment after 


| regiment. 


enormous frauds which have been practiced under | 
this Galphin Administration, called into power | 
under professions of retrenchment, and promises | 


of an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not wonder, sir, that my colleague feels 
sore under this expose of his bosom friend. TI re- 
member, sir, how [ felt in 1840, when the Whig 


stumpers rung their charges upon Swartwout and | 


Price, and the picayune defaulters of that day; 


defaulters that were as mole-hills compared to the | 


mountain Galphins of this Administration. | 
recommend patience and meekness to my col- 
learue. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have said that these lands 
should be given to actual settlers. And I refer to 
the fact that these lands have not been acquired b 
the wealth of the country, as an argument to which 
I wish to call the attention of this committee, in 
favor of the provisions of the bill*now under con- 
sideration. If you have purchased these lands 
under treaty stipulation, how have you raised the 
money? By the operation of a tariff, under which 
you tax every man, not in proportion to his 
wealth, but in proportion to his consumption. 
The poor man, if he consumes as many imported 


goods, pays as much revenue as the rich man. Is | 


he not, then, as much entitled to the public lands 
as his more wealthy neighbor? 

Sir, the most of our vast public domain has not 
been acquired under treaty stipulations. They 
came into our possession by the blood and valor 
of our revoiutionary fathers. I repeat, sir, trace 
the army of General Washington by their blood- 
stained footprints upon the frozen ground and 
snows as they cross the Delaware to surprise the 


British at Trenton and Bordeatown and Princeton, | 


and see if they were the rich men of the countr 
who fought the battles of the Revolution. And, 





sir, when you come down to the war of 1812, and 


to the Indian wars, when the whole Northwestern 
frontier was thrown open to a ruthless savage foe, 
and when the Indian scalping-knife and tomahawk 
were reeking with the blood and brains of our de- 
fenseless citizens, who were the men who then, in 


that trying hour, rushed to the battle-field? Were | 


they the rich men of the country? No, sir. They 
were the hardy pioneers of the West—men who 
left their homes in the East, not because they were 
wealthy, but because they were poor; and with 
strong arms and patriotic hearts, sought to better 


their condition by locating in the western wilder- | 


ness. Those were themen that bore the standard 
of your country in those frontier wars. 
ome down, if you please, sir, to the war with 
Mexico—a war under which you have acquired 
the vast domain of Utah, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia—were they the rich men of the country 
who fought diss Yornbed and bore in triumph the 
Star-spangled banner over the fields of Mexico? 
hen.this Congress declared, that ‘‘ whereas war 
exists by the acts of the Government of Mexico,” 
and you called upon the Governors of the different 
States to issue their proclamations calling for vol- 
Uunteers, did the rich men come from their banking- 


—_— 


Go to-day to the battle-fields of Mexi- 


yalaces, from all the | 
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co—to Palo Alto, Resaca dé la Palma—and tel! me | 


whose bones are bleaching upon those memorable 
battle-fields ? 
bones of the rich men of the country, but those of 
the laboriug and toiling millions. 
Gordo, Churubusco, or Chapultepec, and tell me 
whose blood stains those ever-memorable battle- 
fields? You will find that it is not the blood of the 
rich men, but the blood of the hardy sons of labor 
and toil. These, sir, are the men who have sus- 
tained your country’s cause, and maintained your 
country’s honor. 

Then, as an act of justice, I call upon you to 
give to the laboring men of the country, who fight 
your battles, their meed of these public lands. Aye, 
sir, as my friend from Virginia [Mr. Meape) 
suggests, give them to these men, whom Mr. Cor- 
win was willing to welcome to Mexico with bloody 
hands and hospitable graves. But, sir, how have 
we been met upon this question of giving the 
public lands to the soldiers of the country? I 


You will find that they are not the | 


Go to Cerro | 


admit there were many honest and patriotic Whigs | 


in Congress who voted with the Democratic party 


to give these lands to the soldiers of the country. | 


But, sir, [ must advert for’a single moment to 
my, own State, and to the position of parties there, 


with reference to the question of giving bounty | 
lands to those who had been engaged in the mill- | 


tary service of the country. Parties are to be 


judged somewhat by the sentiments of the candi- | 


dates they put in nomination. In our last fall’s 
campaign the Whig party made Samuel F’. Vinton 
their standard-bearer. Consequently, he became 
the exponent of Whig sentiment in Ohio. Now, 


what was his position with regard to the giving of | 


these lands to the soldiers of the country? If you 
look at his argument and votes during the last Con- 
gress, as reported in the Congressional Globe, you 
will find that he opposed’ the bounty land bill. 
Trace his whole congressional career, and you 


will find him the opposer of all grants of lands to | 


the soldiers of the country.’ ‘* You have given to 
these soldiers,’’ says Mr. Vinton, ** all that was 
‘promised them when they entered the service 


‘of the country, and all that they ever expected 


‘to receive.” 
How much did you give the soldiers of the Mexi- 
can war, for all their toils and privations, for 


periling their health and hazarding their lives | 


in that campaign? You gave them $8 per month, 
And here was a Representative of the people of 


| Ohio, receiving as much perday for labor upon this 


floor, where there are no “ whistling bullets, and 
no bristling bayonets,’’ as you gave these patriotic 
soldiers fora month of toil and bloodshed upon 
the battle-fields of the country. ‘You have given 
these patriotic men,” says Mr. Vinton, ‘all you 
promised to give them, and all they ever expected to 
receive.”’? Ido not misrepresent when I say that 


so far as Mr. Vinton is concerned, in the State of | 
Ohio, the Whig party, in indorsing him, indorsed | 


their opposition to givin 
diers who fought the battles of the country. 

But, sir, 1 would not stop here with regard to 
these public lands. I would not only give to every 


these lands to the sol- | 


man who has fought the battles of his country, | 


or been engaged in militar 


service in the hour |! 


of danger, a homestead, and a farm, but I would | 


ive to the laboring poor men of my country—the 
canada of those who fought and bled, aml, by 


) 
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their resolution, gave us 1 Standing among the 
nations of the earth—to each of the laboring poor 
men | would give one hundred and sixty acres of 
these lands; I would say to them, take possession of 
this public domain; take every one of you a quar- 
ter section of this land and cultivate rn, and build 
your log-cabims there; surround the toved spot 
with all the endearments of home. Then, in the 
hour of danger, when the rattling drum and shrill 
fire shallagain call to the battle-Yield, these men will 
be the first to defend notonly, as heretofore, your 
national honor, but their homes and their fire- 
sides, 

Mr. Chairman, I would not stop here; for after 
you have given to each laboring man of thecountry 
a homestead, you can still exclaim, in the language 
of the good old Methodist hymn, ‘there is 
enough for all, enough for each, enough for ever- 
more.”’ [I would then send the glad tidings across 
the broad Atlantic; I would say to the down- 
trodden milions of the Old World—the warm, 
generous-hearted Lrishmin, the honest laboring 
German—to the down-trodden and oppressed of 
all nations, to every man who loves our institu 
tions and the star-spangled banner which float: 
over our country, forswear all allegiance to every 
foreign prince, potentate, and power; leave your 
father-land, cross the trackless ocean, and take 
up your residence in this * land of the free and 
home of the brave,’’ and this Government wil! 
give you a quarter section of public land. Then, 
sir, when war’s dread alarm shall again be heard 
in our midst, when the tocsin of war shall again be 
sounded, you will find the countrymen of Lafay- 
ette, the countrymen of Montgomery, the eoun- 
trymen of Kosciusko and De Kalb, rallying, as 
in the days of the Revolution, around the flag 
of your country. Then, sir, the United States 
can stand against the world in arms. 

Mr. Chairman, lt claim these lands for the labor- 
ing poor man not alone upon the ground of expe- 
diency, but as his inalienable right. Providence 
never designed that Governments should become 
great landed proprietors, and that the people 
should become mere serfs and boors. Providence 
never designed that Governments should become 
rich through speculations in that ‘soil which was 
given to man to cultivate and til]. ‘The poor man 
has a divine richt to these lands, emanating from 
higher authority than the Congress of the United 
States. 

When the Creator gave man dominion over the 
earth; and sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
and said that ** by the sweat of his face, he should 


| eat his bréad,”’ that Creator intended that he should 


have the soil upon which to raise his wheat and 
corn, which he was to eat by the sweat of his 
face. I say to the down-trodden of the United 
States and of all the Old World, go beyond the 


| Congress of the United States, go to the Christian 
' Bible, that blessed Book from which every Christ- 


ian draws his ‘title clear to mansions in the skies.’ 
{Laughter.}] And that same Bible will give you 
the title papers to one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, [Great laughter.] 

Mr.GENTRY. Thehonorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Fow rer] desires a repetition 
of that verse. (Great laughter.] 

Mr. OLDS. In the church to which I belong, 
we consider our psalms and hymns as part of our 
Bible. [Great laughter. | 

It may be said that your Government will be- 
come impoverished ifthese lands are bestowed upon 
actual settlers. [tis not so. Is not your Govern- 
ment now supported by a tariff upon the consump- 
tion of the country; and if so,do not thosemen who 
locate upon your public lands become consumers of 
imported goods; and will not you derive indirectly, 


| by the operation of your tariff system, a& greater 


and more enduring revenue than the market price 
of these lands? Or, if the policy of your country 
should be so changed as to support the Gevern- 
ment by direct taxation, wonld not these lends, 
together with the improvements put upon them, 
under the tax system yield far greater revenue 
than can possibly be obtained by their sale at 
$1 25 per acre? 

The theory of granting these lands to actual set- 
ters may receive opposition from ancther cause. 
t is this: you recollect, under the expansion of 
the currency in* 1836, '37, and °38, that the eapi- 
talists and the banks of the country bought up 
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great masses of these lands—I believe in one year 

27,000,000 worth of these lands were sold by the 
Government. 
speculators buy these lands? W hy, sir, that they 
might hold them until those surrounding them 





For what purpose, sir, did these | 


should become settled and improved, and that then | 


they could dispose of them at greatly increased 
prices—say $5 or $10 peracre. Theirdesign, sir, 
was to extort increased prices from the actual set- 
tlers. Butif you pass this bill, and say to the 
actual settler, **go stili further west, and locate 
upon the public domain,’’ he will do it rather than 
become the dupe of the land speculator by pay- 
ing $9 or $10 peracre for land which he purchased 
for $1 25. Perhaps the opposition to this bill 
may be traced home to that very source. I do not 
mean to allude to any gentleman upon this floor; 
but thereare influences outside of this House which 
are brought to bear upon the action of the mem- 
bers in it. 

Give these lands, sir, to the actual settlers; and 
if you are afraid that by thus donating them you 
will impoverish the Government, adopt the alioy 
of granting alternate sections, and increase the price 
upon the reserved alternate sections; do this, in- 
stead of throwing these lands into the possession 
of the speculators of the country. Grant these 
lands to theactual settlers, and let every man here- 
after feel when he is called to fight the battles of his 
country, that itis for himself, his family, his home, 
his fireside, that he is called upon to a battle. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire that this question 
shall enter into the coming presidential campaign; 


and inasmuch as the positions of various aspirants | 


are being discussed rather than the merits of this 


bill, perhaps my whole argument may be consid- | 


ered out of place here. But, sir, there are prom- 
inent men in this Government who are in favor of 
giving these lands to the actual settlers, whose 
names have been spoken of in connection with the 
Presidency of the United States. I do not sa 

that they are pledged to any policy of this kind, 


because the details of the policy might change | 


their position or their views. 


This, sir, is a question which, though politicians | 
may fear to discuss it, addresses itself to the heart | 


and affections of the American pra, Ere long 
it must enter into the political arena, and mix, 


first with our congressional, and then with our , 


presidential elections. 


The day, sir, is not far distant when the honor- | 


able gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jannson} 
may, congratulate himself that he took the initiative 
in giving these lands to the actual setilers; a meas- 


ure bearing in its ultimate results untold happiness | 


and comforts to the down-trodden and oppressed 
of the human family. 

i hear a voice across the way, sir, which I take 
to be the voice of my colleague, [Mr. Gippinés, } 
saying that | am advocating the Buffalo platform. 


That matters not to me, sir, if this be the true plat- | 
I shall not cast it away be- | 
cause it may happen to enter the Buffalo, or the | 


forin of the country. 


Georgia, or any other platform. It is the platform 
of the American people—the highest platform in 
the world. Lam glad even that the Free-Soilers 
have correct sentiments upon the subject of the 
publie domain. lam willing to extend to them 
the right hand of fellowship upon that subject, and 


am gratified that for once during their existence | 


they are right. 


1 shall consume no more time in discussing the | 


merits of this bill. I arose, sir, more for the pur- 
pose of deprecating this never-ending quarrel about 
presidential candidates and sectional parties among 


our Democratic friends, than for expressing my | 


_ Baltimore Conventions in years gone by. That is 


views upon the subject of giving the lands to act- | 


ual settlers. I wish that I could send my warn- 


ing voice to every Democrat in the country. I) 


wish my Democratic friends could view the posi- | 


tion of the Democratic party as I view it. I de- 
sire to hear no more about your Union party— 
your Southern-Rights party. My Union party 
is the old, time-honored Democratic party. 
the only true national Union party. It is the 
party to which the whole country looks for union 
and safety. But, sir, from recent developments 
upon this floer, no sound man can doubt but that 
underneath that party lies a slumbering voleano, 
which may be exploded any moment, And, sir, 
when I see Union men and States-Rights men 
holding and blowing the burning match ready to 


It is || 


_ consideration to organize the militia. The old gen- 


| *to this bill. 
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explode this volcano, I tremble for my country. 
And I warn my Democratic friends—no matter 
whether from the South or the North—no matter 
whether Bucuanan men, or Cass men—no matter 
whether DoveLas men, or BuTrLer men—to beware 
how they engender these Democratic bickerings. 
[ call upon them to cast all fire-brands from our 


| midst. : 


Let us not by our bickerings extinguish the 
hopes and expectations of not only the American 
people, but the down-trodden and oppressed peo- 
ple of the whole world. Thousands on thous- 
ands of the oppressed of the human family are 
watching with intense anxiety the action of the 
American Congress. The despots of the Oid 
World, as well as the Administration here and its 
pampered organ, are gathering strength and bold- 
ness from the weakness of the American Democ- 
racy. Sir, our weakness or strength tells with 
thrilling effect upon the friends of liberty every- 
where. Why, Mr. Chairman, what has caused 
the love of liberty to grow in the hearts of the 
down-trodden people of the Old World? What 
has roused the Irishman to a sense of his rights, 
and driven Smith O’Brien, and Mitchell, and 
Meagher, exiles from their native land? It is the 


hopes founded upon what has been demonstrated || 


What | 


in the Government of the United States. 
drove Louis Philippe from the throne of France? | 
He was a shrewd man, and in his flight, crossing 
the British Channel, as he looked back for the last | 
time upon France, he exclaimed in the agony of | 
his heart, ‘1 am the last of the Bourbons; I am 
the last King of France!’’ 

Sir, he realized the fact that the Democratic 
party of the United States was infusing life and 
action into the down-trodden and oppressed of the | 
whole world. Democracy has had its~effect in 
Hungary, and in aay and although their full re- 
sults may not now be reaped, yet the seed has 
been sown by the Democracy of this Union that 
ere long shall yield arich harvest. The tree of 
liberty, planted and nourished by the Democrac 
of the Union, will ere long overspread with its 
branches and shadow under its rich foliage the 
down-trodden and oppressed of the world. To | 
accomplish its great destiny, I trust that the mem- 
bers of this Democratic party may look beyond 
the poor pitiful questions that divide us on this 
floor, and return to the time-honored platform of || 
the party. I] 

When the Baltimore Convention meets, I hope 
to see it indorse the position upon which the 
Democratic party has ught its freien and by 
which victory has perched upon its banner. I 
wish to see their wid seiialiona reaffirmed. Let 


} 


us have the old Democratic platform laid down by || 


our Democratic fathers who have assembled in 


a good enough platform for me. I desire no new 
test of Democracy; no new organization of the 
party. I am like the honest old German once in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. A bill was under 


tleman exclaimed: ‘* Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
I don’t want to buy an organ for the 
‘militia. If you buy an organ, you must hire a 
‘man to grind out the music. I want to fight the 
‘ British as our daddies and mammies fought them, 
‘ mit the drum and fife.”’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. N. FITCH, 
OF INDIANA, 


March 8, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, the 
Chairman announced that Mr. Fircu was entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. FITCH said: Of the special order, the bill 


| introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee, 


ele 


| [Mr. Jonnson,] I have but little to say. 
| examination that bill is found sufficiently guarded 


If upon 


to prevent fraud under its provisions, my vote will 
be given in its support. It is the President’s mes- 
sege I intend to discuss, and incidentally there- 
with certain men, measures, and things—not in- 
cluding, however, the gentleman from Massachu- — 
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setts, [Mr. Davis,] who immediate! 
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have convinced his hearers, vo 
least satisfied us, by his confessions and his a 
of his own proneness to change, and of his en; - 
devotion to one man, his especial candidate for the 
Presidency—Mr. Webster—regardless of the e 
consistencies in which that devotion involves hin, 
Beyond this, I leave him in the hands of his os 
league, [Mr. Rantovt.] ai 
The policy of a political party is a levitima; 
subject for discussion; and its acts should be a 
jected to the closest scrutiny, especially when they 
grow out of or indicate policy. An index to bot) 
the acts and the policy of the present Adminis. 
tration is afforded in the message of the Pres). 
dent. There is somewhat of both which js 
arene of praise. I have no disposition to hone 
this. Indeed, to deny it would be disingennyoys— 
would indicate either an incapability of discrin. 
inating the right, or a disposition factiously to 
allege wrong where it does not exist. Further. 
more, it would betray a want of magnanimity. 
while the exercise of more of that quality rather 
_ than less in politics—where, unfortunately too little 
is now permitted to find existence—can injure no 
party or no politician. While, however, admitting 
that there is matter in the message worthy of 
praise, I am constrained to say there is more de. 
| serving of censure. As legislation will be had or 
attempted, relative to both its good and its evil, , 
brief enumeration of some of the more prominent 
acts and matters of policy of both qualities alluded 
to in it, with a statement of their bearings or 
probable effect, will at the same time define a posi. 
tion and give the reasons for a vote. I wish, how- 
ever, not to be understood—while reviewing the 
message, and adducing certain reasons satisfactory 


me. Of whatever changes in others 


| to my mind why the present administrative party 
poten: t 

| tempting or wishing to intimate any charge against 
| the President, calling into question his character 


be denied a renewal of its power—as at- 


as a citizen or as a man—any charge implying 


| that he has abetted, or knowingly acquiesced in 


corruption or venality upon the part of his ap- 
pointees. It ig as dishonorable, in my estimation, 
for a man to make vague, indefinite charges against 
another, as to submit to such himself. I respect 
Mr. Fillmore as a man and as an officer, but differ 
widely with him in politics, and esteem many of 
his acts and recommendations to be the result of 


erroneous opinions, and of a policy injurious to 


_ the public. 

First, I shall briefly allude to a matter of foreign 
_ policy which is contained in the message—the 
| policy of non-intervention. The message cor- 
rectly adheres to that policy; but in the Cuban 
| affair this policy was connected with another, 
highly reprehensible for its cruelty to our citizens 
and the humiliation it may yet bring upon our 
country. A wide distinction should exist and 
would exist, in the estimation of a party appreci- 
ating at its worth a proper national pride, between 
paternal remonstrances to our own citizens against 
a violation of our neutrality laws, accompanied 
with strenuous efforts on our part to prevent such 
violation, and denunciations of the same citizens 
of a charatter calculated, if not deliberately de- 
| signed, to invite their execution as outlaws, re- 
gardless of treaties to which we are a party, and 
to the benefits of which all our citizens are alike 
| entitled; and calculated, furthermore, to invite 1n- 
_terference with our flag upon the part of foreign 
powers, under the pretense of aiding us in the ex- 
ecution of our neutrality laws, by searching out 
and capturing any individual such powers might 
make it convenient to charge with their attempted 
infraction. It is well known this distinction was 
not recognized by the Administration, in th 
position it assumed towards those of our citizens 
suspected of being engaged in the attempted Cu- 
ban revolution. The latter course was adopted, 
while the former would have been equally as efi- 
cacious in securing obedience to our laws—would 
have been far more honorable to our country, and 
more promotive of respect for our flag. If visi's 


| 


for espionage were not made to our shipping 
the Gulf of Mexico by France, England, and 
Spain, it was attributable less to a want of Im- 
plied invitation on our part to make such visi's 
than to a sense of propriety upon theirs, which 
induced an omission to avail themselves of the 
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ded avitation. By his proclamation in advance of || ocal position of his party in some sections of the | however—indeed very probably will, for the sake 

tle. outlawry against those of our citizens who might || country, and their hostileattitude in others towards | of that power which they hope for under him, 

8 at he about to embark in the Cuban enterprise—by || the compromise, render it necessary, in his esti- | and under him only,—permit him to give a faint 

les, bis declaration that they would not be recognised mation, to again emphatically declare his adhesion | adhesion to the compromise, couched doubtless in 

ttire as entitled to any of the privileges of citizenship, | to it as a finality, and his determination, so far as | ambiguous language, permitting certain mental 

‘the or any of the protection which our flag owes to || in his power, to enforce its observance. By this reservations under which he will hereafter return 

> Ins all of our citizens, however erring, to the extent, | course he will either coerce the abolition and fire- | to their policy. The gentleman from Florida 

um, at least, of seeing that they are legally executed, || eating portions of his party into acquiescence in (Mr. Case.r} has no great reason to congratu- 

col. and on due proof of guilt, if executed at all— | the compromise, in order to retain their position late the Whigs of the North upon their adher- 


the President justified if he did not invite visits || in the party, or, if they refuse acquiescence, into | ence to the compromise, their devotion to the Con- 


nate of the character and for the purposes I have men- |, distinct organizations, where they will be much |, stitution, their intention to refrain from further 
ib. tioned. There can now be no doubt that had he || less powerful for mischief than as members of a | anti-slavery agitation, as evinced by the vote upon 
hey insisted that all of our citizens who might be sus- || great national party, the entire of which they seek || a resolution offered a few days since by myself. 
roth pected of having embarked in that enterprise and || to poison with their sectional or disunion notions. | If he will examine the vote upon that resolution, 
is. were captured should have fair trial, such as || From present indications, the Seward wing of his | he will find that of the Northern Whigs who re- 
_ they were entitled to by existing treaties, many || party intend adopting the former course, at least | sponded to their names, three out of four voted 
it jives and much suffering might have been saved. | during the forthcoming struggle for power, for || against the introduction of the resolution; while 
eny When was ever Great Britain known to aban- || which they are preparing. But that struggleover, | of the Northern Democrats a majority, at least 
oi don any one of her citizens a victim to the alleged || it requires no prophet to predict that the mask will | four out of seven, voted for it; a majority which 
‘im. violated laws of whatever nation, without insist- || be thrown off, and abolitionism again proclaimed. | would have been much larger on a direct vote on 
y to ing upon the exercise in his behalf of all treaty || What the fire-eaters of his party will do, remains | its passage. 

her. rights? And it is because that country is ever || yet to be developed. Thegentleman from Florida, But | must pass on, sir, to another branch of 
he prompt to protect the lives and rights of her citi- || |Mr. Case t,] for whom, in common with one or || domestic policy, as indicated by the President in 
er 


zens, and punish any illegal attempt upon either, | two others upon his side of the House, they appear | the tariff views of the message, and in its expo. 
that her people and flag are so universally re- | to have had a strong affinity in the commencement | sition of our finances. He makes no very urgent 
spected. Unfortunately, the promptness upon | of the last Congress, but who have subsequently | appeal for a change in the tariff, his recommenda- 
y the part of our Government in this case was in | read themselves out of the fire-eating ranks, desert- |, tion looking to little else than a change of duties 
ot withdrawing all protection in advance—not in giv- || ed their old associates, and turned their batteries 


ittle 
> no 


ing 





from ad valorem to specific. ‘The lukewarmness of 
de. ing it when it was needed. A comparison of its || against them—that gentleman has pronounced for || the recommendation, coming as it does from the 
or apathy and indifference im this case, where the || the latter course, a seperate organization. He has principal advocate upon this floor, if not the author 
la lives of many were involved, with the solicitude | given us notice that he shall, in a certain contin- || of the tariff of 1842, speaks volumes for the tariff 
ent expressed and exertions used in a recent case by || gency, take post as an out-sider, arid fire his small | of 1846. Indeed, it may well be questioned whether 
ded Spain in behalf of one of its own citizens con- | shot at both Whigs and Democrats. Very prob- | Mr. Fillmore’s views have not undergone a change 
or victed in this country of murder, is humiliating to | ably after the delivery of his volleys, he will find , upon this subject since the former period. He has 
- every American. ‘The invasion of Cuba aroused || none more disposed to complain of their effect than | evinced too much good sense in some other admin- 
ms the ire of the Spanish authorities of that island, |, himself. He may discover that he has been hand- | istrative matters to permit the belief that he yet 
the and not without reason; for I am far from justify- || ling the gun which entertains the already antiquated tariff notions of 
ae ing that invasion, or desiring to see it repeated. || ‘<_____ well aimed at duck and plover, the former period, or is incapable of learning from 
rly It excited a thirst for revenge which the execution || Kicked and knocked its owner over.” experience the errors of the past, however pride 
a of Crittenden and his associates abated, but has If that gentleman is sincerely desirousofattaching of consistency may deter him from the confession. 
a not appeased; and which will yet again manifest || himself to the one great political party which has | It is very probable that his recommendation of 
vad itself in some act of aggression upon our citizens, | evinced the most willingness to abide by the com- || any modification in the tariff was made more out 
ns the justification for which will be sought in that | promise, surely the exercise of a very ordinary | of deference to the lingering benightedness of his 
- invasion and in President Fillmore’s outlawry || share of discernment will enable him to choose. | party—the slight Greeley cloud yet befogging their 
- proclamation. When that aggression comes, as | The Democrats of the North have everywhere, | judgment upon this subject—than any desire upon 
= come it will, whenever rumor choses to carry to | through their press, their conventions, their candi- || his own part to see the change. Upon all other 
+" Cuba the suspicion of another invasion, let me || dates, State and presidential—with exceptions so of the old party isaues his party has given way, 
fee ask if the interests of our country, if the honor of |, few and far between as to render them insignifi- | and acknowledged the Democratic policy to be 
ic 


i our flag shall be intrusted to the keeping of the || cant—exhibited not only a willingness to abide by 
ot party who has excused the aggression in advance; | the compromise, but declared their intention to sus- clusion in this matter. It will not be much longer 
and, consequently, will be likely tamely to submit || tainit. Let the Southern Democrats wash their | that the monopolists and their hired press, and 
to it? Shall they be intrusted toa man who, like || hands of secession and disunion, and they will | the politicians whom they have pushed from their 
Mr. Webster, has evinced his little regard for || find those of the North ready to abstain from and || natural obscurity, can deceive in this matter any 
either, by refusing to vote men and money for the || discountenance anti-compromise, and anti-slavery 


correct. They are fast arriving at the same con- 


| lo 


g respectable number of even the proverbially-be- 
= prosecution of a war—the then existing war with || agitation. This, then, is a platform, so far as these | hind-the-age Whig party. That the President 
or- Great Britain? Or worse, shall they be intrusted || matters are concerned, upon which the entire | does not intend to lend his aid to any great extent 
- toa man who, like Mr. Corwin, i 


as disgraced |, Democratic party can unite, though itisa platform || to this deception, is manifest in the ‘faint praise’’ 
i. himself, and—so far as any act of his could do || negative in its character. But how is it with the | with which he ‘“‘damns’’ the exploded tariff for 
» it—disgraced his country, by inviting an enemy to | Whigsof the North? Several of their most prom- 


ion Ms F | Seve protection. 1 remember to have once heard him 

nd welcome our citizen soldiery ‘with bloody hands || inent organs are making irreconcilable war upon || express the opinion that the principal difference 
y to hospitable graves ?’’ Or shall they be intrusted || the compromise—others are lending ita luke-warm | between the Democratic party and his own was, 
r to any other man over whom these have an influ- || support. Many of their State candidates have | that the former was usually some ten years in 
we ence, and whose opinions will be their opinions, || been selected because of their anti-compromise | advance of the latter in the race of progression. 
ied and whose policy will be their policy ? || views. Of their candidates for the presidential | He has outstripped the protective portion of his 
Ak _ Leaving the foreign, we pass next to the domes- nomination, Mr. Fillmore—far the best among party in this race, though once their champion. 
ion tic policy of the message. To that portiun of it || them, notwithstanding he is included among the | He has repudiated old associations in this matter, 
a devoted to the compromise I take no exceptions. | ‘‘ pale and ineffectual stars” of the Whig “ polit- | as well as in another well known question of a 
It breathes a spirit, which, if itcontinues to animate | ical firmament,’’ by a Mr. Barfett, of Indiana, in | sectional character. 

ad our Chief Magistrates, will afford every desirable || a speech at the recent Webster gathering in N ew Our finances, from the message of the Presi- 
ike assurance of domestic tranquillity and of the per- || York—(was it the noted “ butter Barnett, = dent and the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
e petuity of our Government. hile the compro- || haps some of my colleagues know ?)—Mr. Fill- ury.appear to be in aprosperous condition. These 
. mise was under discussion—while the question || more, the best of the Whig candidates, has long || officials are compelled to admit this, although the 
o- was, the manner of settlement—it was natural, it hesitated to go into convention, eo eee but || admission carries with it another, viz: that they 
ce was to be expected, that a diversity of opinion || little support from the so-called woolly-head faction || have been false prophets. Their heretofore pre- 
ght would obtain, even amongst those perhaps the | of his party, and justly fearing that faction may }| dictions of deficiency of revenue under the pusgens 
cad most sincerely desirous of a speedy and peaceable || control the nomination. Mr. Webster is kept || tariff, have classed them with the prophets of 
- adjustment of the questions in controversy. It before the public as a possible candidate by his || Baal. It is well known that General Taylor and 
the was not to be expected, however, that whatever | Massaehusetts friends, with the hope of making || his Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Mereduth— 
ens opinion was entertained by any representative | his name available in aid of their efforts to recover | predicted in 1849 a deficit on the first of July, 1850, 
.. would be found associated with a want of firmness || their lost ascendency in that State, but with very | of $5,800,000. But when that day arrived » it was 
a which would induce him, by dodging a vote, to litle hope of his nomination, and none whatever || discovered that the wise financiers of his Cabinet 
offi- avoid placing his opinion upon record, as the gen- || of his election if nominated. General Scott is || had placed their figures on the wrong side of the 
ald tleman from New York {Mr. Brooxs) has ad- | following the example set him by his party in the | ledger—for, instead of a deficit of that or any other 
and mitted was the case with himself. But the com- | campaigns cf 1840 and 1848. He is desirous of || amount, there was a balance in the Treasury of 
sits a having passed, a settlement having been | appearing ‘‘all things to all men,’’ and seeks by || $6,604,000—a difference between their fancy and 
= ad, surely no right-minded citizen can desire to | his silent non-committalism to unite all the odds | the fact of more than $12,000,000. They esti- 
a see it djsturbed, to see reproduced all that excite- || and ends—the discordant material of which his ;| mated the deficit for July Ist, 1851, at $10,500,000 ! 
‘m- ment, that sectional animosity, that threatened | party is composed—in his support. He hopes to | but at the end of the year there was a surplus of 
sits domestic strife which accompanied the original || receive their aid in the concoction of presidential | nearly $11,000,000. 

‘ich agitation of the questions connected with it. The || ‘‘ soup.’’ Hehas said nothing—he willsay nothing | The discrepancy between fancy and facts in the 
the only regret to be expressed relative to the Presi- | —unless with the advice and consent of the leaders || case of the present Secretary—between his predic- 


ent’s now mention of the matter is, that the equiv- || of the so-called ‘*woolly-heads.”” The latter may, || tions and their verification—is still greater. He 
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came into office in July, 1850, and in December | served that high price as an apology this year for 


following estimated a balance im the Treasury, at || 
the end of that fiseal year, (June 30ch, 1851,) of | 
But when the day came, it | 


less than $500,000. 
brought wih ua balance of near $11,000,000; 
proving a blunder in his estimate of less than nine 
months of $10,500,000! He now seeks to escape 
from the ridicule attached to such blunder, by 
ascribing the perversely large excess of revenue on 


imports above his esumate, to the high price of one | 
He, again, this year | 


arucle of export, cotton! ’ 
makes certain predicuons, and upon them bases 
ceruun recommendations. If his premises (pre- 
dictions) are wrong, bis conclusions (recommen- 
dations) must be equally so. 
of his present predictions is to be judged by that 
of the past, neither them, nor the recommenda- 


tions based upon them, are worthy of any more | 


consideration than the ‘*idle wind.’’ Yet these 


predictions of deficiency found credence, even | 


among Democrats upon this floor, during the last 
Congress, notwithstanding the little reliance to 
which experience should have taught them any 
croakings of that character from that source were 
entitled. During the discussion upon the river and 


harbor, and other appropriation bills of last Con- | 


gress, Opposition to partof them and the necessity 


of parsimonious economy were urged by certain | 


Democrats because of the forthcoming deficiency, 


. . | 
or at best smail surplus, which official esumates. 


so confidently figared out. But the then chairman 


of Ways and Means [Mr. Bayty} not laboring | 


under the obliquity of political vision with which 


the Secretary of the Treasury was and is so sorely | 


afflicted, read the figures of the moneyed future 


more correctly, and advised the opponents of the | 
former bill to base their opposition upon some | 


other foundation than a deficiency, as that was not 
tenable, for there would be a surplus. 
Their prophecies baving all been signally falsi- 


fied by the facts, the only resource now left the | 


Whigs is an attempt to give the facts themselves 
a fulse coloring. 
tury of the Treasury resorted. 
annual report of this session, ** The question pre- 
‘sents itself in view of the absolute necessity for a 
‘continuance of the present receipts from customs, 


‘ whether in all the branches of the industry of our |, 
‘country there is that healthy and vigorous actio. || 
‘which ithe basis of substantial and lasting pros- || 
i || withdrawing some of its components, or adding | 

others, or changing their quantitative relation, be- | 
| comes the wildly exhilarating gas or the deadly 


‘perity. Without this, we can with no certainty 


‘presume upon any fixed amount of continuous | 


‘receipts.’’ Yeta ‘* fixed amount of continuous 
receipts’’ has been estimated ever since the present 
tariff came into existence, and in no instance has 


it disappointed its friends, or yielded a less amount | 
Finding, then, this || 
‘*certainty,’’ we have the logic of Secretary Cor- | 
win proving that ** there is that healthy and vig- | 


of revenue than estimated. 


orous action which ts the basis of substantial and 
lasting prosperity ’’—thereverse of what he wished 
to prove. 

Our exports and imports bear a dependent rela- 
tion to each other. 


and the former to a ruinous exportation of specie 
to meet the debts thereby contracted, and to a high 


rice, which he calle ‘ accidental,’’ of cotton, | 


2xperience of the want of verification of previous 
prophecies does not deter him from venturing an- 
other, 
not, in his epinion, to be soon reached again; and 
upon this supposition and the abundance of agni- 
cultural productions in Europe, he assumes * there 
is every reason to anticipate’’ a decline * in our 
exports for the coming year.’’ So obstinately bent, 
however, are events on the non-fulfillment of Whig 
predictions, that already since the promulgation 
of this one has the price abroad of cotton and 
other of our produce risen. But if this advance in 
price had been known to the Secretary, it probably 
would not have changed the character or extent of 
his prediction; for when he made his estimate of 
last year of the value of cotton exports, he must 
have known that the article had, in the early part 
of the year, attained an unusually high price, 
though & was then falling. Yet he would not 
then take the * accidental’ high price into consid- 


eration in his estimate, as he desired to have his | 
'| York (from which port all or nearly all the 


figures exhibit a limited value of exports for the 


If the correctness | 


‘To this resource has the Secre- | 
He says, in his || 


inding both large, and the |! 
imports yielding a corresponding large revenue, || 
he charges the latter (the imports) to overtrading; | 


The * accidental’’ high price of cotton is | 


the erroneous footing of his estimate of the last. 
If, in the wisdom of Providence, we are to suffer 
a continuation of the present misrule beyond 
March, 1853, we shall seek with no little eursonshy 


|| for the apology hereafter, for the blunders whic 


itis already apparent the Secretary’s report and 
estimates of this session contain. 
another European famine, and consequent ‘* in- 
creased’’ demand and high price for our produce? 


Or another gold mine discovery? Or another ‘* ac- | 


Which |) 


cidental’’ price which cotton may bear? 
one of all the chapter of accidents will come to 
his rescue? And the President, either deceived 
by the Secretary, or not unwilling the attempted 
deception of others by the latter should be suc- 


* price of cotton which prevailed during the first 
‘half of that year, which price has since declined 
‘about one half.’’ The ‘one half” price was 
certainly not at the date of the message, nor since; 
and the decline to the extent it has occurred has 
lessened very little, if at all, the aggregate value 
of cotton sold—the increased quantity compen- 
sating for the diminution in price. 

The now predictions by the Secretary of ruin 
from the exportation of gold and silver contrast 
singularly with his last year’s estimate of the ex- 
portation of these metals. Then he put the amount 
which. would be exported during the year at 
$50,000,000, and no particular ill etfect was to fol- 
low. Mow, when experience has proved this esti- 
mate to be only another of the stupendous blun- 
ders he is so prone to perpetrate, and the amount 
exported has proved less than his estimate by 


$20,000,000, he thinks the $30,000,000 exported || 
a sum so enormous, as necessarily to be pro- | 
ductive of serious national and individual! evils. | 
His estimates generally of last year, when com- | 


pared with results at the year’s end, manifest 
ment, or a wish to pervert known facts in such 


it is true, as 
he asserts, that money is going out of the country; 


| but yet he is not a reliable witness, for he neglects 


to tell the ** whole truth.’’ Truth is a moral at- 


mosphere; and, like the one we breathe, not to be 
pernicious must be pure. As the atmosphere, by 


poison, so truth, when partial by being added to 


|or in part withheld, is more mischievous than | 


downright falsehood, Like poisoned air, it hasa 
semblance of life-sustaining which it does not pos- 
Sess. 


Hie omits to state that 


standing the exportations, a large accumulating 
amount. 


He says: 


“The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt | 


during the past fiscal year have been $24,263,979 over the 
amount of specie imported.” 


This is evidently intended to create the belief 


| that our specie capital and circulation were reduced 


by that much during the year. Quite the contrary 
was the case. The coinage at the Philadelphia 


| Mint alone, within the year ending the 20th of De- || 
cember, 1851, exceeded the exportations from New | 
ie | 


tch, 
_ ($16,908,309.) Itshould Slane in eis 
|| latter half of the zene I have cited, includes the 


| refer as periods during which the 
specie has been greater than usual—so grea 


| both; the former summing u 
| during the three months of July, August, and Se: 
| tember, and the latter including two months later 
| his footing. . 


Will it be | 


_ California gold estimates of last year. 
| estimate or the hypothesis is wrong—he may 


| © or of foreign nations. 
|| * the famine in Europe.’ 











Gold is now, as was stated by the gen- || 

| tleman from Massathusetts, |Mr. Rantovut,] one 
of the products of our country, as much so as | 
cotton, wheat, rice, pork, and tobacco; and it is | 

| to be expected, perhaps desired that as such it will 
constitute an item of our exports, else the amount | 
here might soon be such as to materially lessen its 

| value, and injuriously change the laws of com- 

| merce. In this matter, the President appears to be | 

| again lending himself to the aid of the 

tariff views—not by an open, ingeuous statement | 
of all the facts in the case, but by anapnarent dis- | 
| position to give some of them a false coloring—a | 

' disposition which, from the sincere respect [ enter- | 
tain for the man, | am sorry to see him evince. | 


, nue from the tariff of 
ecretary’s | 


| fication of his 





, Others are now so 


__ [March 5, 


0. OF Reps, 


id that the 


time to which the President and Secretary both 


exportation of 
t ag 


1 by 


that special attention is called to the perio, 
the amount exported 


When Mr. Corwin makes out that importations 
must greatly diminish in amount, and ‘ therevenye 


at once sink far below its present amount,” ho 
_ forgets that he has previously manifested his owy 
|| want of confidence in such prediction by estimat. 
| ing the receipts from revenue for each of the nex: 
cessiul, says ** the increased value of our exports || ; 
‘for the last fiscal year is to be found in the high | 


two years to equal those of the last year; an esi). 
mate which—according to his hypothesis I haye 


| just quoted, of diminution in the revenue and its 
| **sinking’’ ‘* far below its present amount’’—js 


likely to prove as great a failue as his cotton and 
Either the 


take whichever horn of the dilemma he chooses: 
though hereafter, as heretofore, | have every con- 


| fidence in the tariff of 1846, and in its capacity to 


yield a ‘*fixed amount of continuous receipis,”’ 


| fully equal to the proper wants of Government. 


Another disingenuous attempt at misrepresenta- 


| tion is made by comparing the exportation of bread 


stuffs and provisions in 1847 with that of 1849, 1850, 


| and 185], and attributing the falling off in the lat- 
| ter period to the tariff of 1846. The Whigs have 
| heretofore uniformly met any attempt to credit 


the large exports of provisions in 1847 to the tariff 
of 1846, with the declaration that the great amount 
of those exports was attributable to the then 
European famine—a fact in itself sufficiently ap- 
parent. The same Secretary who now desires to 
convey the implication that the falling off in value 


‘ ¢ | of exports of provisions since 1847 is chargeable to 
| deplorable ignorance for the head of a Depart- || 


the present tariff,.in his last year’s report says: 


'| * The extraordinary demand [for provisions] of 
manner as best to advance a particular inter- || 


|| est, and that interest not national. 


‘ 1847 was not due to — legislation of our own, 

t was the result alone of 
What must be thought 
of the candor, not to say honesty, of a man who 


y 


| in one year after such an admission seeks, merely 


for the purpose of making a case for his monopo- 


| lizing tariff, to use the influence which his pre- 


sumed official knowledge of such matters may give 


him, to induce the belief that the falling off since 
| 1847-8 is chargeable not to a cessation of the 


famine, the return of plenty in Europe, and the 
consequent comparative absence of demand for 


| our surplus, but to the tariff of *46—to the waat 


of a higher duty on imports! He reasons upon 


| the supposition that a protective tariff would in- 
The Secretary withholds a part of the truth. || 


| He omits to staie a fact, to presume his ignorance | 
| of which is to presume him ignorant of that he has || 
in charge—the finances. 
| gold is arriving from California in larger quantities 
than is exported to Europe, leaving us, notwith- | 


crease and the present tariff has diminished the 
appetite, the capacity for consumption of edibles, 
and the digestion of Europeans. One tariff would 
make them hungry, and by the other their appe- 
tite be appeased without eating! Such is official 
Treasury logic under its present head! 

The President is particeps criminis in this attempt 
likewise at misrepresentation; for he makes the 


| same comparison of exports of °47 with those of 


50, and states ‘*a strong probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, of a still further reduction 
in the current year of exports of provisions,”’ &c. 
A * probability ”’ as yet unsustained by facts. 
The Secretary has cae among the foremost of 
those who confidently predicted a want of reve- 
46; and his flounderings 
in subsequent attempts to account for the falsi- 
rediction are somewhat amusing. 
The tariff, deaf to his prophecies (and probably 
prayers) and those of his political friends, obsti- 
nately persisted in yielding an ample revenue. 
This was last year endeavored to be accounted for 
by him by declaring, ‘* that the last three or four 
years have been exceptional ones; that we are in- 


| debted for our large revenues in part to the famine, 


the revolutions,’’&c., in Europe. The famine has 


| ceased; plenty prevails; revolutions have been few, 


and unfortunately quickly decided; still the amount 


| of revenue is undiminished—aye, increases" Tie 


heretofore assigned causes for a prospective dimi- 
nution—which is again predicted—of exports and 
revenue from imports will no longer pass current. 
tin the large influx of gold 


8 
purpose of aiding his tariff argument. He re- || cie exportations are made) almost $17,000,000, \| from California, and the low price of cotton! 
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Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, (interrupting.) If 
he ventleman will permit me to correct him, I do 
sot understand that the Secretary of the any 
iades to the diminution of the exports of bread- | 
‘fis as produced by the tariff of 1846; but I do | 
nderstand that he alludes to that diminution, 
for the purpese of showing that the diminution 
and the purchase of foreign imports does not, of 
secessity, create any demand for the productions 
of this country, and, therefore, that the foreign de- 
vnd cannot be relied upon, 

Mr. FITCH. The gentleman has his reading 
of the Secretary ’8 report—I have mine. I leave the 
nublic to judge which is the correct one. ; 
‘The message informs us that ‘‘ the production 
‘of gold in California for the past year seems to 
‘promise a large supply of that metal from that 
syarter for some time to come.”’ Then, bya 
ncoudo-reasoning process, perhaps intelligible to 
‘. author and satisfactory to his party, (for what, 
00 absurd to satisfy them if it but offer them a 
little political capital?) proceeds to predict ‘*the most 
jisastrous consequences to the business and capi- 
‘al of the American people,”’ from the overtrading 
‘o which this supply of gold will lead. If a large 
addition to the paper circulation of the country 
should be made by bank expansions, without 
a corresponding increase of specie capital, and 
overtrading follow such expansion, as it probably 
would, we can readily understand how ‘“ disas- 
trous consequences to the business and capital ”’ 
might and probably would ensue. The means 
of payment would be found wanting, as the gold | 
to redeem paper promises could not be forth- | 
coming When demanded. But when business— | 
be it overtrading, that is purchasing more withina 
given period than the demand requires, or only 
trading to that extent which all would call healthy 
—results form a specie addition to capital and cir- 
culation, it is not easy to perceive how the ** disas- 
trous consequences”’ are to follow. The means 
of payment are then always at hand; and a means 
which will not, when wanted, vanish ‘like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,’’ nor require to be con- 
verted, at large loss, to the holder, into something 
more substantial to make it available. 

Weare referred in this message to the one of 
last session for **the reasons which induced me 
(the President} to recommend a modification of the 
present tariff.” Upon consulting that document 
(last year’s message) he is found there to have 
said a duty laid upoa an article which may be 
‘produced here, stimulates the skill and industry 
‘of our own country to produce the same article, 
‘which is brought into market in competition with 
‘the foreign article, and the importer is thus compelled 
‘to reduce his price to that at which the domestic 
‘article can be sold.”’ A desire to reduce prices, 
to cheapen articles, was then a reason urged for 
increase of tariff—a reason which, if put in direet 
terms and without the cireumlocution with which 
itis apparently sought to be obscured, would be 
acontradiction in terms. Now, however, with- 
out the tariff increase then asked, prices appear to 
ve too much reduced, articles to be loo cheap; and 
“depressed prices’’ are urged in the present mes- | 
sage as inducing him ‘again to recommend a 
modification of the existing tariff.’? The incon- 
sistency manifest in the reasoning of this year is 
equally as glaring as the bad logic of that of last 
year. 

The want of verification of their predictions of 
deficiency is not attributable to absence of dispo 
sion or acts on the part of the Administration to | 
force such result. They have sought by reckless _ 
and profligate expenditures—unequa!ed in the pre- 


m 


nous history of our country, uncalled for by any || 


thing in its present condition—to empty the Treas- 
ury, for the double purpose of fulfilling their own 
prophecies, and then basing upon the deficiency | 
they had created, additional appeals in favor of a 
Protective tariff. So perfectly did Secretary Mere- 
“ith and his co-managers under General Taylor 
faney they had everything prepared, Galphin 
“aims included, to insure a deficit by large ex- | 
penditures, that they induced the prabably honest, 
but certainly credulous old general to “recommend 


‘hat authority be given to borrow whatever sum | 
may be necessary to cover that deficit.” And I 


= credibly informed that Secretary Meredith took | 


* initial towards procuring plates for a new issue | 


The President's 


| amounting to $48,005,878 68. 


of bonds. They were preparing to raise the ery 
of national bankruptcy and ruin against the pres- 
ent tariff; but it perversely belied their prophecies 
and spoiled their schemes by yielding more rev- 
enue than they estrmated—and more, probably, 
than for the success of their plans they desired. 
Indeed, it may well be questioned whether, if the 
present tariff! be objectionable, (and what depend- 
ent upon human judgment ts perfect?) one of the 
strongest objections which can be brought against 
it is not that it yields too much revenue, and thus 
ministers to the extravagance of the party in power. 
I would almost be willing to vote for any change 
of duties which would best ensure a reduction of 
revenue, if we could thereby force a reduction of 
national expenditures to an economical standard, 
and the change would not be prejudicial to the 
producing and consuming interests of the country. 
if the Administration has honestly believed the 
revenue would fall off, as it has constantly pre- 
dicted, why has it not reduced its expenses, and 
recommended a reduction of appropriations in a 
corresponding ratio? By refusing or neglecting so 
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to do, it has manifested either unbelief in its own | 


yredictions, ora willingness to plunge the country 
into debt and embarrassment to enforce its desired 
tariff change. Extravagance in expenditure was 
charged against Mr. Van Buren’s administration, 
and the charge made to operate much to the pre- 
judice of the Democratic party. Fortunate would 
it be for the country if this Administration would 
limit its expenditures to the amount alleged as 
extravagant in that. During the year ending Jan- 
uary Ist, 1838, (Mr. Van Buren’s administration,) 
the expenditures were $31,815,409 91. This 
amount being the aggregate, included of course 
the expenses for the year, known to be heavy, of 
the Florida war, and of the removal of the Creeks 
and Cherokees. Compare this sum—upon which 
was rung every conceivable change of the charge 
of extravagance—with theexpenditures under this 
Administration forthe yearending June 30th, 1851, 
‘The comparison 
shows a difference in favor of the so-called reck- 
less Van Buren administration of $16,190,468 77! 
And this immense excess over and above an 


/ amount then (1838) charged as needlessly extrav- 


agant, bas been expended in a time of profound 

eace, there being no Indian or other war, nor 
biel removals of Indians requiring extraordinary 
expenditures. 

The expenses of Mr. Polk’s administration for 
the year ending June 30, 1846, were $28,031,114 20 
—a sum less by $19,974,764 48 than the expenses 
of Mr. Fillmore’s for the year ending June 30, 
1851. There was, it is true, paid during the last- 
named year $3,915,284 more of the ** public debt” 
than during the former; but the former year inclu- 
ded nearly two months of the Mexican war, the 
expenses consequent upon which, it is fair to pre- 
sume, would go far towards equaling the differ- 


ence in amount paid on * public debt.” Thus it 


| will be seen that the expenses of this Administra- 


tion for the year mentioned were nearly double 
those of Mr. Polk’s during the year ending June 
30, 1846. But the extravagance of this Adminis- 
tration is placed in still bolder relif by comparing 
its expenses for the past fiscal year with those of 
| Mr. Polk’s for the year ending June 30, 1847, 
during a war actively and vigorously prosecuted 
abroad, and while we were maintaining large 
armies in a foreign country. The latter were 


$59,451,177 65, difference of only $11,445,298 97 


|| between the war expenses of a Democratic and 


the peace extravagance of a Whig Adminisira- 
| tion. The annual expenditures of Mr. Polk’s 
administration during a year of war were more 


| than double what they were during one of peace. 


This ratio of increase would have swelled the ex- 
— of a year during the war, if the Whigs 
| had been in power, to near $100,000,000, instead 

of less than $60.000,000 as they were. Whig 
| statesmen (Mr. Webster especially) estimated the 
/ annual expenses of the war at the former sum— 
an estimate which, had the management of the 
war been intrusted to them, their subsequent 
reckless expenditures convincingly prove they 
| would have fully reached. They have sought to 

blind the publie to their extravagance by attribu- 
| ting their enormous expenditures t© that war, 


| although it had ceased several months before they || 


Ho. or Reps. 


came into power. . They desire to shift the odium 
of their own pecumiary malfeasance upon the 
shoulders of a previous Admimistration. The 
common-sense improbabiity of such a subterfuge 
is apparent at once; for the great bulk of the ex- 
penses of a war must necessarily occur during its 
continuance and cease with its cessation, espe- 
cially in a country like ours where most of the 
force raised to prosecute a war is disbanded im- 
mediately it ceases, 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether we did not pay a large 
amount under the treaties with Mexico, which is 
to be deducted from the amount which has been 
stated ? 

Mr. FITCH. Perhaps by the time I have 
done, the gentleman will be answered. The ab- 
surdiuy—the want of any foundation in faet for 
this olt-repeated plea in abatement—this ** be geig 
ofi’’ from the consequeuces of its own wrong dome, 
is rendered unmistakably evident by comparing the 
expenses of each succeeding year since the Whigs 
this time came into power. The expenses of the 
first—the year immediately succeeding the war, to 
which year, if to any, the deferred expenses of 
that war would have been charged—w ere $43,002, - 
168 69; those of the second year, as before stated, 
$48,005,878 68; those of the-third (present) year, 
the expenses of the first half being known and 
those of the second half properly estimated to 
equal those of the first, are $51,761,219. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman from Imdiana whether there has not 
been paid to the Government of Mexico the sum 
of $15,000,000; and to citizens of the United States 


for claims against the Government of Mexico, 


the sum of $3,500,000, which sum was provided 
for by the treaty of peace with Mexico, concluded 
under Mr. Polk’s administration. Also whether 
there was not $10,000,000 paid to Texas in pur- 
suance of the law establishing her boundariés, 
which was one of the compromise measures that 
I understand the gentleman to approve; besides 
the expense of governing the territories acquired 
by the war with Mexico, 

Mr. FITCH. Those amounts are included in 
no one of the three years | have mentioned; and if 
divided among the three, will account for only 
about one third of the excess of expenses of 
this Administration over the peace expenses of 
Mr. Polk. How will the gentleman apologize for 
the rest of the excess ? 

Thus it appears, according to Whig official 
logic, that the more remote the perioa after its ces- 
sation, the greater are the expenses consequent 
upon a war, The ratio of annual increase since 
this Administration came into power, if the coun- 
try is so unfortunate as to be subjected to its rule 
for another four years, will, before that period ex- 
pires, bring the annual expenditures to a sum far 
larger than it was during the war, If such is to 
be the cost of a Whig administration during peace, 
it will be a good pecuniary speculation for the 
country to place the Democrats in power, even 
should they bring with them intervention and war; 
accompaniments, however,a fear of the encourage- 
ment of which by any true and prominent Dem- 
ocrat exists only in the morbid imagination of 
certain Whig journalists; and even by them is 
expressed more for political effect than because 
entertained. 

Having thus, to the extent of my ability, shown 
the fallacy of a few,and perhaps the most import- 
ant of the arguments and apologies adduced by 
the President and Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
fense of their policy and acts; having exhibited the 
little reliance to be placed upon their estimates 
and predictions, and shown in their expenditures 
the character of some of the acts by which they 
seek to strengthen their tariff arguments; and hav- 
ing probably but very few minutes left, I propose 
to devote them to answering more fully the inter- 
ruptions of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr, Stran- 
TON,} and to an enumeration of certain reasons 
afforded by the present condition of the country, 
and especially 4s manufacturing and agricultural 
interests for~— 


(Here the hanmer fell, the hour having ex. 
pired.} 
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PUBLIC LANDS TO MISSOURI. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES L. ORR, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
February 24, 1852. 
The House having under consideration “ A bill 


|| proprietor. 


|| and the State which may undertake an improvement pass- | 
|| ing through the public lands? 1} 
| that the grant of alternate sections was a fair contribution | 


proposing to grant alternate sections of land to |) 
the State of Missouri, for the purpose of con- | 


structing a railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph, 


and from St. Louis to the western line of Mis- | 


souri’’— 


Mr. ORR. said: 


Mr. Spvaxer: I propose submitting a few re- || 


marks upon the bill now before the House for con- 
sideration. 
great care and attention, and have come to the con- 
clusion to cast my vote for it. [ shall, therefore, 
proceed to state briefly the reasons which have 
operated upon my mind in bringing me to that 
conclusion. The first question that is presented 
to the investigation of the House is this: Has the 


Congress the constitutional power to make the | 


donations contemplated in this bill? In the Con- 


stitution there is the following clause: 
“ That Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 


all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or || 


other property belonging to the United States.”’ 


I suppose that the power conferred by this 
clause upon the Congress of the United States is 
as ample, full, and complete, as any other power 
vested by that instrument in Congress. 
only limitation to that power, in my opinion, is 
an implied trust that the Congress, in making 
that disposition of the public lands, shall dispose 
of them ja such a manner as most effectually to 
Ce the interests of allthe States. Now, this 
ill proposes to carry out, as I conceive, the con- 
stitutional power vested in the Congress for dispos- 
ing of the public lands. I do not think Congress 
would have the power to give away all of the pub- 
lic lands; for in that way the Government would 
not be carrying out this implied trust. By virtue 
of its right as the proprietor of the public domain, 
the Government has the right to give away one 
half of the public lands, located along the line 
of railroads that the remaining half may be en- 
hanced in value. Is not that a sound principle? 
Is it not a correct principle? 


And the | 


I do not design | 


entering into an elaborate constitutional argument | 
uron this subject; but I will quote some authori- | 
ties, which may satisfy the minds of gentleme. | 


who doubt upon this point, which are more con- 


cise and infinitely better than any argument | 


which 1 might make. To these I desire to call the 
attention especially of the members from the old 


States who seem to be prejudiced against this bill, | 


because, forsooth, it does not provide for giving 
lands to the old States. The first authority is that 
of Mr. Calhoun. 


that his authority with me, has more weight than 


the authority, of any other statesman living or | 


dead. Whether gentlemen agree with Mr. Cal- 


I have examined its provisions with || 


ao = ‘= 
Indeed, I do not think that there is a prin- | 
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| improvement. 
ciple more perfectly clear from doubt than this one is. It 
does not belong to the category of internal improvements at 
| all. It is not a power claimed by the Government as a 
government. It belongs to the Government as a landed 
And I will 
a duty, and an important duty. Now, what has been con- 
| sidered an equitable arrangement between the Government 


Long since, it was agreed 


on the part of the United States, considered as a proprietor, 
and from which the United States would be a very great 
gainer. It appears to me to be an equitable arrangement; 
| and I doubt whether, in any case, either of a canal or a 


|| railroad passing through the public lands, the United States i| 
|| will not be a gainer. 


To that extent [ am prepared to go, 
be the road long or short; if it be long, you gain the more; 
if it be short, you gain the less: and you contribute in pro- 
portion to your gain.”’ 


That is one authority to which I wish especially 
oe against this bill. 
t 


from which I will read. General Cass, in that 
debate, in presenting the reasons why he would 
support the bill, said: 

‘This bill does not touch the question of internal im- 
provement at all. It asserts no right on the part of this Gov- 


ernment to lay out a road, or to regulate the construction of 
a road. 


| power, under the Constitution, to dispose of that domain; 


| and a very unlimited power it is. 
| what disposition we may make of the public lands? Noone || 


The simple question is, 


| will contend for the doctrine that we cannot give them 


| every President has signed bills asserting the principle that || 
| these lands may be disposed of by the General Government, | 


| We may bestow them for school purposes, or we may be- | 


away toa State. As the Senator from Kentucky has said, 


without restriction as to the purpose of such disposition. 


| stow a portion for the purpose of improving the value of the 


| without rendering any aid in furtherance of that object? 


rest. What right have you to sit still and see your lands 
growing in value, through the instrumentality of individuals, 


| is the settlement of the lands that makes them valuable.”’ 


General Cass subsequently, in the same debate, || 
in reply to a constitutional issue made by the gen- | 


tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Bagby,] in a more 
pointed manner maintained the constitutional 


| power of Congress to dispose of a portion of the 


public domain to enhance the value of the remain- || 


ing portion. He said: 


‘+1 will answer the Senator. 
has no power to make any railroad or canal through any 


| State; but the disposal of a portion of the public domain to 


I need not say, Mr. Speaker, || 


raise the value of the rest, is clearly withiu the power of 
this Government.”’ 


I find, Mr. Speaker, in the 15th volume of the 
** Congressional Globe,’’ another debate upon the 


bill granting alternate sections of the public lands | 


to the State of Michigan, in which a number of 
Senators participated. 


the constitutional question. In that debate Mr. 


Calhoun said: 
** As far as the Michigan bill was concerned, he under- 


| stood the principle was simply giving alternate sections of 


houn in his general views, or not, it will be con- || 


ceded by all, I suspect, that he was at least a strict 
constructionist of the Constitution of the United 


States, and that he was the last man who has fig- | 
ured in public life inclined, by his acts, to confer || 
upon the General Government greater powers than | 


those which the Constitution plainly give. 
debate in 1848 in the Senate, on the bill making a 
donation of public lands to the State of Llinois, 
Mr. Calhoun participated. He said: 


“<The question in this case is a very simple one. 
lands. 


will pass, and b 
be enhanced. if 
ought we not to contribute to it? 
viduals, thus act?) This is not a novel principle. 
been acted upon for more than twenty years. 
the canal connecting the [Iinois river with Lake Michigan 
is a striking one. 
make a canal; and I suppose [ can appeal with confidence 
to the Senaters from that State, whe 
to the United States were not disposed of afterwards readily ? 
“Me. Breese, (in his seat.) Thousands of acres were 
disposed of, which would otherwise never have been sold. 
“Mr. Catnoun. TI have seldom given a vote the 
resultof which gratified me more than the vote which I 
gave on that oceasion. [then presided in that chair which 
you now occupy, and gave the casting vote. I taketo my- 
self, therefore, some share in the credit of that magnificent 


here, alternate sections were given to | 


er the lands reserved | 


Here is a public improvement, projected either by | 


which the value of the public lands will | 
then, it will add to the value of our lands, | 
Would we not, as indi- || 
It has 

The case of 


| 


} 


In the | 


We | 
are authorized by the Constitution to dispose of the public | 


the public land for the purpose of enhancing the value of 
the remainder. Upon this point he would say that he bad 
not the slightest doubt that the Government not only had 
the right. as proprietor of the public domain, to grant por- 
tions of that domain for such a purpose, but that it was the 
duty of the Governgent to do so. The Government, in his 
opinion, ought to be ashamed of allowing their lands to be 
enhanced in value by the exertions and at the cost of a 
State, without contributing in some degree to produce this 
result.”? 


On that occasion, Mr. Niles, in reply to these 
observations, charged Mr. Calhoun with inconsist- 
ency in voting for that bill, and with an abandon- 
ment of his doctrines upon the subject of internal 
improvement. Mr. Calhoun replied to the Sena- 


| tor from Connecticut, as follows: 
the State, or by individuals in the State through which it || 


‘*‘He (Mr. C.) acted now on the principle on which he 


| had acted from the beginning—a principle perfectly clear; 


| the Government to do so. 


and not only was it clearly the right of the Government to 
make these grants, but he considered that it was the duty of 
They did not in so doing act in 
their sovereign capacity. The question of internal im- 
provements was not at all invoived, but simply that of pro- 


| prietorship, whether, when anything was done to enhance 


| 
: 
| 


the value of their lands in the vicinity of the works, they 
were not called on and bound in good faith to contribute 
something as the proprietors.’’ 


He said, further: 


** But, in this, and in all cases where a road passed 
through the public lands, and applieation was made when 
the work had been commenced, and there was a reasonable 

robability that the value of the public lands would be en- 
anced, he was in favor of contributing largely, and in so 


add, that it is not only aright but | 


to call the attention of members from the old || 
| States, who are disposed to raise a constitutional || 
There is another au- | 

ority, which I think will beconsidered upon this | 
side of the House [Democratic] a very high one, | 


The Federal Government is a great land-holder; it | 
| possesses an extensive public domain; and we have the | 


‘|| would be local merely; certain 
|, country would be favored, and others would not; 


The General Government |) 


I believe that at that time | 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, and Mr. Bagby, of | 
| Alabama, were the only two Senators who raised | 
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doing he abandoned no principle. As far as he could j 
of the localities, the canal would be of vast import. 

The lands intermediate between the termini would i 
greatly increased in value. As to the railroad he could be 
express any Opinion, but was desirous to see it comple Rot 
and for that purpose was willing to grant the desired ted, 
priation, on condition only that the Government me 
have the use of it when required for the conveyan ruld 
stores and troops.’? ce of 


It appears that explanation did not satisf Mr 
Niles, and he expressed the conviction that there 
was no difference at all between voting for the 
Cumberland road and for giving alternate Sections 
of the public lands, Mr. Calhoun replies: 

“Mr. C. remarked, in reply, that if the 
| not see a distinction between the case of 
| road—a work undertaken by the General Government—anj 
| the case in which the Government, in its Proprietary cha, 
| acter, contributes to works undertaken by States or indi. 

viduals, he (Mr. C.) could only express his regret. To him 
the difference was as great as that between night and day 
jn the one case there was an exercise of the right of soy. 
ereignty, in the other simply that of ownership.” 


Mr. nes page after page of authorities 
equally clear and explicit, from nearly all of oy 


nage 


gentleman coulg 
the Cumberiang 


|| brightest and most conservative statesmen, extend. 


| ing through a period of mpre than twenty years 
might be adduced, but I forbear reading furthe, 
| qoomniens lest the House may be wearied, The 
_ description of internal improvements objected to 
_ as I understand, by the Republican or Democratic 
_ party, is that where the Government appropriaic 
money out of the public Treasury for the purpose 
of building roads, or constructing canals, in cer. 
| tain localities. In the first place, it is said, truly 
that Congress has no right to levy money upon 
the people of the United States for the purpose 
of constructing such works. That power is not 
granted by the Constitution. Conceding, how- 
ever, that the Government possessed the power, 
| one of the strong objections, and to my mind an 


|| insuperable objection against the exercise of it, 
It || 


_ would be that you levy money indiscriminately, 

all over the country, upon all of the citizens; and 
in constructing these works of internal improve- 
_ment, you benefit sections only. The advantage 
ortions of the 


and it is, therefore, best to leave the construc- 
tion of these works with the States, who will take 
care of their own interests in the premises. Their 
| citizens will be taxed for the construction of those 


'| works, and they will receive the benefit accruing 


by the taxation for that purpose. But does this 
case come within that principle? Sir, there is not 
the most remote analogy. In the one case, the 
| Government undertakes the work and pays for it 
out of the Treasury, to the injury of every citizen; 
_in the other, lands are given, because those re- 
tained will be increased in value in amount equal 
to the whole before the donation, and no citizen is 
taxed a cent. 
This bill proposes to donate one half of the pub- 


| lie lands within six miles, on either side of the rail- 


| road, to aid in the construction of that work. Does 
| this reduce the revenue accruing from the sale of 


|| the public lands into the Treasury of the United 


| States? Not a farthing; and why? Because the 
bill provides that when you give away alternate 
| sections, that those reserved to the Government 
| shall be doubled in value; and those which you are 
| now trying to sell at $1 25 per acre, lands which 
| have remained unsold in market for twenty, thirty, 
| or forty years, at that price, are raised in price to 
$2 50, with the confident assurance, founded upon 
_ universal experience, that those lands will sell 
| more rapidly then, at that enhanced price, than 
| they do now at $1 25 per acre. If this was & 
proposition simply to give the alternate sections, 
without those remaining being increased in value, 
or if it reduced the revenue of the Treasury’of 
the United States from the sale of the public lands, 
then I admit the objection of my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Jones] would be a valid one. But 
that objection does not exist to this bill. It is 4 
phantom flitting before his imagination. 

I have demonstrated that nothing is abstracted 
from the Treasury by the grants for the construc 
tion of these works, and that all the resources 
out of which and from which the funds are to come 
into the Treasury, are not reduced. If this is 
so, how can it be charged that it is involving the 
Government of the United States in a system of 
internal improvements, which has been warred 
against by the Republican or Democratic party 
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ehout all time. My friend from ‘Tennessee 
aves) also in the same speech intimated that 
iy anti-Democratic, as well as uncon- 
“What are the facts? Almost every 
of the present and late leaders of the Demo- 
» have supported bills identical with this 
inle. I believe Mr. Polk, while he was 
} of ( Soneress here in 1828, voted for a bill 
> to this, to aid in the construction of canals, 


MM. Duffie voted for such bills, as you have 


TF 








ntion al. 





dy heard from some of the gentlemen who 
op preceded me in this debate. General Cass, 
+. Doulas, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, Mr. 
and Mr. Houston, in fact the whole of 
we who are now or were he retotore looke d up to 
ieaders of the Democratic party, have ad- 
cated and supported bills identical in principle 
the bill now upon yotr tuble. It is not, 
we, anti-Demoeratic. If you are to form 
euicles of faith from the prinetples and acts of 
jioh priests, you may take the vote by which 
| yis bill passed the Senate, or the vote by 
W wn the Mississippi bill passed, and you will 
‘nd that a majority of the Democrats voted for it. 
Tpon the Mississippi bill there were but eicht Sen- 
tors, of the entire Senate, who voted agaimstit. | 
chink [ shall beable to show that this bill, as reported 
y the Committee on Public Lands, is infinitely a 
tter bill for this Government than the Mississippi 
i, 1 will show when I cometo speak of the hill 
elf, that itis not to be scouted from this Hall, 

t, either upon the plea that it is unconstitutional, 
r, second, that it is anti-Republican or anti-Dem- 
sratic. I do not credit it that either of these 
nretexts will be available to drive the bill from this 
Hall; and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Joxes] does injustice to his own party when 
ie makes an imputation of that sort; for I take it 
that even in this House there is a majority of the 
members of the Democratic party who will vote 
for the bill. 

Having disposed of this constitutional question, 
more by authority than by argument, and having 
also disposed of the question of Democracy, I de- 
sire to direct the attention of the House to the ad- 
rantaze which is to result to the Government from 
the passaze of these land bills. 

What advantage will the Government derive? 
The first is this: It will bring lands into market 
which have been exposed to sale,and have not 
found a purchaser, for thirty years. The road for 
which this identical bill provides a grant passes 





through a portion of the public lands m Missouri ; 


that have been subject to sale and entry from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. Those lands have 
not been sold, and why? Because they are sit- 


vated so remote from market, so remote from | 


navigable waters, so remote from all the conve- 
niences of life, so remote from timber—for a large 


part of the land consists of prairies—that per- | 


sons have been deterred from occupying and set- 


tling them. Give them the facilities of a railroad; | 


give them the opportunity of bringing timber to 
these prairies; give them facilities for sending off 
produce to market, and you will find the lands 


reserved to this Government selling rapidly at§2 50 | 
peracre, when they have remained now in market | 
lor twenty years, not bringing a dollar and a quar- || 


ler ner acre. 

This Missouri bill provides for donating alter- 
nate sections of the public lands between the 
towns of Hannibal, on the Mississippi river, and 
St. Joseph, upon the Missouri river. For a dis- 
lance of thirty miles west of the Mississippi river 
and an equal space east of the Missouri, the pub- 
ic lands have been taken up, so that, although 
the line of railroad is a long one, yet there are 
sixty miles of that distance where the company 
will not receive an acre of land. The settlements 
there go to illustrate the truth of the theory which 
I laid down, that when settlers are brought within 
convenient distances of navigable rivers or of rail- 
roads, the public lands are taken up. Where 


these facilities are not convenient, the public lands || 


i¢ idle—are of no sort of use to the States or the 
General Government. In many regions of the 
country there are public lands, as I have already 
stated, which have been exposed to sale for many 


years for $1 25 an acre, but remain unsold, and | 


will remain unsold for fifty years to come, unless 
improvements of this kind are projected, and the 
lands brought into market. 
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I might speak of the lands in Florida. The 
Committee on Public Lands will report a bill for 
the purpose of constructing arailroad there, ex- 
tending from 


avhty to ene hundred miles in 
length, where I 


iere are no settlements at all. 
my own State, a railroad was constructed from 


t 
’ 
ul 


Charleston to Hambnrg, passing through a pine 
country, where the land was not worth more than 
from ten to fifty cents peracre. These lands rarely 
founda purchaser because they were valuable o ily 
as arange. Since the construction of that road, the 
lands have increased in value all alone the line of 
the road from ten cents per acre to $2 50 and $5 00 
per acre, not for the purpose of cultivation, but on 
account of the valuable umber and the turpentine 
these forests afford, the road offering a cheap and 
speedy transit to a market, that the lands have risen 
so muchin value. f undertake tosay that in Flor- 
ida, the description of lands of which I have been 
speaking, will remain unentered for one hundred 
years, unless some publicimprovement of this na- 
ture is proje tec ied out. The Govern- 
ment, then, by makin » these donations, not only 
benefits the States and its citizens, but italso bene- 
fits itself, and brings hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars into the Treasury, which otherwise would not 
be derived from the lands. I suspect when you go 
to the West you will find in many places valuable 
and fertile lands, capable of producing wheat and 
cornand cotton, which are not entered at $1 25 per 





and ear 





‘acre. Andwhy? Becausethey have not facilities 


for market. The increase in value of land in the 
new States, consequent upon the construction of 
works of internal improvement, will be greater than 
intheold States. Andwhy? Betausethe lund of 
the new States is better, the soil more fertile, and 
consequently the production greater. [tis a virgin 
soil, better than that of the Atlantic slope. I do 
not believe, from all my knowledge of geography, 
that there is a country upon the face of the earth 
that has such an extent of rich lands as the Mis- 
sissippi valley—lands that will produce from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of eotton per 
acre, and from sixty to seventy bushels of corn. 
Give the cotton planter or the farmer facilities 
for market, andis he not better able to pay $2 50 
per acre than he would $1 25 for land which was 
forty or fifty miles from market, and where his 
corn would not be worth more than five or ten cents 
a bushel, and the cost of transporting cotton or 
tobacco or flour from one half to one cent per 
pound? The committee have assumed, in framing 
this bill, that, as a general rule, the lands lying 
within six miles on both sides of a railroad will 
certainly increase in value 100 per cent. I think 
I can brine some testimony here which might 
satisfy the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomps] 
that the construction of railroads increase the price 
of lands, and that greatly. I desire to state, (and 
if I do not state the fact correctly I hope the gentle- 
man will correct me,) that in the Cherokee coun- 
try, a region that twelve years ago had no facili- 
ties for market at all, their corn was not worth 
more than ten or twelve cents per bushel; and but 
little cotton was raised in consequence of the enor- 
mous cost of transporting it by land carriage to mar- 
ket. That country now teems with an industrious 
and thriving population, and the former forests have 
been convertéd into beautiful, productive, and prof- 
itable farms. The State of Georgia constructed 
a road there: and in a conversation with an intel- 
ligent gentleman from that country, a day or two 
/ ago, he said to me, that the lands had increasedsin 
' value along the line of that road, for thirty miles 
on both sides, from 100 to 2,000 per cent. The 
committee assumed that land lying along the lines 
of these roads for six miles would certainly in- 
crease in value 100 per cent. In many instances, 
I have no doubt it will greatly exceed 100 per 
cent. and reach 500 per cent., and in some favorite 
localities reach even 1,000 percent... But six miles 
is assumed by the committee as the distance upon 
the average on either side, and that the increase in 
value will at least reach 100 percent. I think the 
settlers in the new States ought to be liberally 
treated by this Government, for it requires a bold 
and enterprising man to give up and renounce all 
the conveniences and luxuries to be met with in 
the old States—to take leave of the home of his 
| childhood, the friends of his youth, and the com- 
| panions of his maturer years, to plungeintoa west- 
'| ernforest. All this requires courageand enterprise. 
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These people deserve generous consideration from 
the Government, and are especially entitled to re 

ceiveit, when the Government does not injure itself 
or the otherStates of the Confederacy by extending 
it. They have but little capital there, and that } 

one reason why these donations should be made 
W hen personsemigrate to the West or Southwest, 
sa general rule, all the capital they carry with then 
is their industry and enterprise. If you give them 
these | nds, so as to enable them to n irchase iron 
for the construction of roads to be realized by a 
sale of the land, their industry will accomplish th: 


1 } 
Haiance, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a few re- 
marks upon some of the details of this bil It is 


- "er ! . . } } ] 
provided that where the lands have been taken up 


witht the Six miles by entry, the corny ny shal? 
be allowed to go a distance of fifteen miles for e 
purpose of making up this quota. Well, that 
feature, | am free to acknowledge, did not meet 


my approbation fully, but T have waived the 
objection. ‘The Government 


ted by allowing this extension from six t 


1s amply compens 
» fifte 
miles. In the first place, it is provided that 
mails shall be carried over these roads, not at 
such prices as the company and the Government 
shall agree upon, but at such price as Congress 
shall fix—leaving it absolutely under the control 
of Congress. I suppose every gentleman on this 
floor familiar with the operations of the Post Office 
Department, knows the difficulties that are éncoun 
tered now by the Postmaster General in making 
contracts for carrving the mails over the railroads 
of the country. There is scarcely a railroad com 
pany in the United States that does not avail itself 
of the opportunity presented, to extort from thi 
Government larcer compensation for the tr inspor' 
ation of the mails than it is justly entitled to. Bi 
by this bill you reserve tu yourselves the right to 
say at what price the mails shall be carried. That 
is one great point gained. The distance from St 
Joseph to Hannibal is about two hundred miles, 
and the cost of transporting a heavy mail, being 
within the first class, over a railroad between those 
two places would be $300 per mile. There would 
be $60,000 paid out by the Government for the 
transportation of the mails over that road for on¢ 
single year. That is more than it is worth: and 
Congress by adopting this policy can apply a cor- 
rective, and vote to these railroad ¢ ompanies a fair 
compensation. But there is another advantage to 
the Government in this bill. which was not inelu- 
ded wn the Mississippi bill or in the first Hlinois bill. 
It is this: the bill provides that the troops of the 
United States shall be transported over these roads 
throughout all time without charze: and also that 
munitions of war, and property of the United States 
of every description, shall be transported free of 
charge. 

Now look at this Missouri road. It points in 
the very direction which you are compelled to go 
in traveling to Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
California. And again let me ask centlemen, hoy 
long are you to have an Indian frontier between 
those remote States and Territories on the Pacific 
and the western border of Missouri? It will be, 
perhaps, a hundred years before the red man ot 
the forest is exterminated, and during the whole of 
that time it will be necessary for the Government 
to keep up troops and stations upon the frontie: 
to guard against the incursions which these fh 
dians may make. 

Now take the transportation of the mails and 
public property over these roads for fifty years’ 
time, and | venture the assertion that it will pay 
you an interest of thirty per cent. upon every doi- 
lar’s worth of land that you donate to these com- 
panies—perhaps an interest of fifty per cent. upon 
every dollar. 

Here let me sav, that all the bills that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands have determined to report 
to this House are bills of a national character— 
are bills which, if passed, will be of infinite service 
to this Government in time of peace, in the trans- 
portation of the mails and public property, and in 
time of war in the transportation of troops and 
munitions of war. 

Well, sir, there is another clause in this bill 
which was in none of the bills previously passed, 
and it is one which should commend ‘itself to the 
favorable consideration of all the members of this 
House. It is this: the donation is made, not to 
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the companies, but to the State, upon condition that 
the State shall faithfully appropriate the fund for 
the benefit of the particular companies. But the 
question may be started, how are you to guard 
against an abuse on the part of the State? Itmay 
be asked, what if the State sells these lands and 
pockets the money? Well, we guard against that 
effectually. We provide in this bill that when 
the road has been surveyed, and the certificate for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall order that twenty miles 
of the road may be sold, and when that twenty 
miles has been sold, no other land along the route 
of the road shall be brought into market, or be 
subject to sale, until the Secretary of the Interior 
has a certificate from the Governor of the State 
to which the donation is made, that twenty miles | 
of that identical road have been completed. When 
the certificate is received then the Secretary of the 
Interior will direct that another twenty miles may | 
be sold, and so on until the whole work is construct- | 
ed. So that the only fraud—if the State was dis- 
posed to practice fraud, and I hardly suppose that 
any State.of this Union would do it—that could be 
practiced, could not extend to a greater amount | 
than one hundred and twenty sections of land. 


This bill does not, as some of the bills formerly || 


did, establish the relation of debtor and creditor | 
between the State and this Government. In the | 
bills passed some years ago, it was provided that || 
if the State sold the Jands and did not construct || 
the road, it should refund to the Treasury of the || 
United States whatever money it had received, | 
a relation which never should be created between | 
the Federal and State governments—if for no other 
reason than the universal dependence of the debtor 
on the whims and caprice of the creditor. 

Now, with all these advantages, what good ob- 
jection can exist to making these donations? It |) 
does not cost you a farthing. It does not abstract 
any revenue from the Federal Treasury. It does 
not reduce the resources of the Treasury at all. 
All experience demonstrates that when you have 
constructed these railroads, the lands through 
which they pass will sell more readily for $2 50 | 
an acre than they will for $1 25 per acre without 
the railroads. ith this view of the case—the 
constitutional difficulties being removed—looking 
to the great advantage which you can render to 
these States, and to the inhabitants of these States— 
looking to the immense boon that you can give to 
them without impoverishing yourselves—I ask, 
what good reason can be given for not passing the | 
bill and making the donation ? | 

We ask that the bill shall be put upon its pas- | 
sage now, without going to the Dasualinen of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Those mem- 
bers who are at all familiar with proceedings here 
know, if I may be allowed to apply a quotation 
that is used upon more solemn occasions, that | 
when a bill is sent from this House to the Com- || 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
unless it is a universal favorite or an appropria- 
tion bill, ithas gone to ** that undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveler ever returns.” | 
Every member who has had any experience here 
knows this to be the fact. 

Ihave now, I believe, presented most of the | 
views of this matter that I desired to present, and 
all | have to say in conclusion is, that I trust the || 
House will deal liberally and generously towards 
our fair daughters of the West, and I have no 
doubt that we shall never have cause to be ashamed 
of or to repudiate them. 


GRANT OF LAND TO IOWA. 


SPEECHES OF 
MR. CASS, MR. DOWNS, AND MR. 
BRODHEAD, 
In tHe Senate, March 15, 1852. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill granting the right of way and ma- 
king a grant of land to the State of Iowa to aid in the con- 
struction of certain railroads in said State, the pending 
question being on the amendment of Mr. UnpeRwoop. 

_Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, I have no de- 
sign to detain the Senate long upon the subject. | 
I have no design to enter into the general question. | 
The empty seats that have marked the progress of i 


———————— —_ 


| town lots for instance, an 
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ought to be terminated. I represent, in part, one of 
the States most deeply interested in this question; 


I shall confine myself, however, to some general 
remarks, rather in answer to suggestions and diffi- 
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this discussion sufficiently evince that the debate 


culties that have been made, than by way of en- | 


tering into the general question itself. 


say, that my own State has had full justice done 


It has | 
already been long and ably discussed; and 1 must || 


to its feelings and its interests on this subject by the | 
, ; : . | 
speech, to which the Senate listened with so much | 


attention and interest, of my colleague, [Mr. 
Fevcn.| 
Mr. President, this is an old contest. 


I think | 


we have fought it every session since | have been | 
in Congress. The contest, however, is suil going | 


on; but the mode of warfare is changed. The tac- 


tics have undergone an entirealteration. At first, 
the question made against us was, the power of 


Congress to make theseappropriations. Now, that 
is entirely given up. Not only is the power gen- 


erally conceded, but a proposition is made to ex- | 


tend the principle to the other States of the Union 


which have no public lands within their limits. I || 


do not now speak of the question of distribution; | 
but my honorable friend from Kentucky has sug- | 
gested that we have a right to make roads in other | 


States, with a view to increase the value of our 
property in the new States, by the additional busi- 
ness that such roads would bring. This 1s one of 


the best evidences of progress that I have seen in | 


my honorable friend. It is going beyond any 
doctrine that we have heretofore maintained on 
this subject. We have confined the right of Con- 
gress within the limits of its own territory, witha 
view to increase the value of the land there. 
my friend now contends that we may make the 


same appropriations elsewhere, for the indirect || gress has done for the Territories. 


benefit which will result from them. 


I think that but one gentleman on this floor has | 


denied the constitutional right of Congress to 
make these appropriations. 1 think the honorable 
Senator from Tentea {[Mr. Hunter] made that 
objection. It has often been gone into, and lies, 
in fact, in a nut-shell. I shall say a few words 
upon the subject. The attempt has been made to 
confound this with the doctrine of internal im- 


| provements—with a general system upon that 


subject, which would enable Congress to penetrate 


' into every portion of this Union, and make roads 


and canals, and improve harbors and rivers Where- 
ever they please. hence does that power come? 
Sir, if it come at all, it must come from the Con- 
stitution. ‘That is the general question of internal 
improvements. It has had many latitudinarian 


constructions; and eneny it is difficult to as- |! 
I 


sign to it any specific limit. In its practical appli- 
cation, it opens a very wide field of controversy. 


But | 


But what is this question? It is the power of Con- | 


ress to make improvements on its own land. 

hence does it originate? From the provision 
of the Constitution which gives to Congress the 
power to dispose of the public property. You will 
observe, sir, that, in the clause, the word ‘sell’’ 
is carefully omitted, To Congress is given the 


_ general power to dispose of the public lands; and, 


under that general power, anything coming fairly 
within the scope of the grant. Under the general 
power of disposition of the public lands, Congress 
may exercise any power coming legitimately with- 
in the scope of the grant. From the time of Gen- 
eral Wast 


an appropriation was made of three tracts of land, 
as my honorable friend from Kentucky well 
knows: one where Zanesville now is; one where 
Lancaster now is; and one opposite Chillicothe, to 
open a road through the then Naitthweat Territory 
from Wheeling to Limestone. 
the commencement of General Washington’s ad- 
ministration, the system began. The power of 
improving the land, in order to make a better dis- 
position of it, was then fairly conceded and under- 
stood; and it has been practiced in almost every 
Territory of the Union. We all understand that. 
Congress has the right to do this, because it has a 
right to increase the value of its property—the 
right that any other great land-owner would have. 
Every land-owner has often an interest in giving 
away a portion of his property; in giving away 
in doing many other 
acts to increase the value of his lands. And it is 





1ington’s day to our own, this power | 
_ has been exercised. Early in his administration, 


So early, then, as || 


| is one of your boasted boons ! 
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precisely that right which we are now called u 
| to exercise. Very few contend—I believe the} 
orable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawsox) did 
| in some measure contend—that these roads do ! . 
increase the value of the land. All experie . 

shows that they do increase it; and therefore i 
making this disposition, that important ohitnes = 
effected. It is not only a right, but it is ie : 
duty. It isa moral duty, incumbent upon i 
Congress of the United States, to make this dis. 
position of the public land. And why? You an 
| an immense land-owner; you hold an extensive 

uublic domain; it is valueless in a state of nay, ; 


ou say itis worth $1 25 an acre; but it is re 
nothing like it. It is really worth but little at firs. 
but the land becomes valuable by the labor of ij¢ 
community. Now, ought you to see that valye 


given to it by the labor and enterprise of others 
by the progress of settlements, by the privations 
and exposures to which the settlers are inciden; 
and stand still, with your arms folded, doing noth. 
ing yourself? Is it what any just man would do? 
No, sir; there is no landholder in the world who 
would pursue such a course. I repeat, it is the 
press of settlement, it is the establishment of 
aw, the opening of roads, the building of court. 
houses, the erection of private dwellings; it is aij 
the machinery of civil society that gives value to 
| your land, by inviting settlements upon your 
property, by enabling you to sell that which you 
could not otherwise sell. To this it is your moral 
| duty to make a reasonable contribution, in conse- 
_ quence of the value that you derivefrom it. That 
is, in short, my view of the right of Congress, and 
of the duty of Congress, to make these dispositions 
of the public domain. 
A good deal has been said here about what Con- 
It is said that 
you have supported the Territories, that you have 
made appropriations for their governments. Why, 
what have you done? Fora series of years you 
paid a governor, three judges, and a secretary, in 
the respective Territories: and you appropriated 
| for them about $7,000annually. How came you 
to do this? Was it a boon? No, sir; it was no 
boon atall. You controlled the legislation of the 
Territories; you appointed their principal officers, 


| and indirectly, through the governor, almost every 


other officer. You allowed them no vote in Con- 
| gress—no political weight in your country. You 
_ allowed them to send an agent or delegate here to 

represent their grievances, but without the power 

of efficient action. These are the powers you gave, 

and these are the ends for which you gave them. 
| You kept the principal control in your own hands, 
for which you gave them $7,000 a year, and this 
In this day it is 
magnified into an extensive grant by Congress in 
favor of the Territories. Subsequently, indeed, in 
some Territories, during a part of the period of the 
existence of their territorial governments, you 

aid their Territorial Legislatures. But, after all, 
it depended upon the same principle, betause the 
control of their government was held by you, its 
_ operations, in fact, executed by you. Surely you 
-would not thus contro] their government, and 
then require them to pay the whole expense of i. 


fair legislature would be guilty. 

Gentlemen will recollect another fact. In the 
| old States, a vast portion of the labor that has been 
done for the community has been done by pre- 
ceding generations. here, houses have beer 
built; there, roads have been made, churches 
have been constructed, bridges have been con- 


| structed, and a vast forest has been felled. There, 


a large portion of the labor required to put the 
country in the condition in which it now is has 
been done by a past generation. All this has to 
be done in the West by the present generauion— 
by the settler who enters that immense forest and 
sets himself down with his family to occupy ® 
little nook in a world to vegetate on, and to prepare 
it by his labor for the support of his family. 
have had some experience, and I will say that the 
man who goes into battle does not display half the 
eourage that a settler does, who with a family 
around him goes into the forest and almost wi'h 
| his axe alone commences a labor which scarcely 
ends but with his life. No man who does pot 
| know that country can realize the privations a? 
| the exposures to which every settler is liable. No 


It would certainly be an injustice of which no 
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trum 


onfict in our country between man and nature. 
y -ommenced at the Beach of Jamestown and 
k of Plymouth, where its labors were in- 
yerrupted only by the surges of the Atlantic, and 
will go on till the last echo of the woodman’s 
axe dies away amid the surges of the Pacific. 
Qne of the must marvelous things attending this 
hole process of settlement, is the time within 
which it has been effected. It resembles rather 
‘he fictions of an Eastern imagination; rather the 
jeeds wrought by the lamp of Aladdin, than the 
sober realities of actual life. Why, it is half a 
eeotury since | myself crossed the Ohio river. 
What was there then? One Territory and a few 
shousand peuple. Now, there are there five States 
and five millions of people. In the whole progress 


jt com! 


the Roc 


|| own State how does the acceunt stand? 


of man upon this globe, was there ever such an in- | 


vance of human exertion as this? And it is yet 
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re 


nh so great has ever been achieved as in this | 
t 


ving on. It has been achieved by labor—by per- | 


severing, triumphant labor. Itis a lesson, not only 
for ourselves, but for the world, to prove the value 
of labor toacommunity. Well, now, as Mr. Cal- 
houn said with equal force and truth in the re- 
marks quoted the other day by the honorable Sen- 
ator from lowa, (Mr. Dopeée|—is this Government 
ty speculate upon ail this work of toil and trial— 
is this Government to sit still and reap all the ad- 


vantage and do nothing? Mr. Calhoun then said: | | 


“Upon this point he would say that he had not the slight 
est doubt that the Government not only had the right, as 
proprietor of the public domain, to grant portions of that 
domain for such a purpose, but that it was the duty of the 
Government to do so. The Government, in his opinion, 
ought to be ashamed of allowing their lands to be enhanced 
in value by the exertions and at the cost of a State, with- 
out contributing in some degree to produce this result.”’ 


I have already said that you have fixed your 
nominal price at $1 25 per acre. That is your 
siatutory price; but it is no priceat all. Itisa 
mere artificial, overrated estimate that you put 
upon the lands yourselves, without the slightest 
reference to its power of sale. How does it reach 
that price? By the exertions of the settler; by 
the progress of settlement; and by all those de- 


sirable accompaniments, which mark the progress | 


of civilization and lead others to join the great 
current of emigration. ‘That is the way it attains 
your statutory value. I am not going to detain 
the Senate with many calculations. I am not 
going much into the subject; but, as I before ob- 
served, there are some general views which I must 
ask leave to present. 
had been in market from ten to thirty years, is 
154,675,000 acres, of which there has been sold 
76,300,000 acres; leaving unsold 78,375,000; mak- 
ing, On an average, twenty years to effect these 
sales. This is worth, at your minimum price, al- 


most $100,000,000—the value of property which | 


yet remains on your hands; and God knows how 
much longer it will be in market before it will be 
sold, Twenty years ago, according to your 
price, this land was valued at $1 25 per acre. If it 


was worth that sum at that time, you have made a || 


bad business, for it is yet on hand. If it could be 
soid now, which it cannot be, it would show that 
the value of the land twenty years ago was some- 
thing like fifty cents per acre, instead of being $1 25, 
as youestimate it. It must be recollected that the 
value of your land is made up of two elements— 
pee and time. It is not merely the price that 
you put upon the land which fixes its value, 
out It is the time within which you can sell 
t. If you can sell land now for $1 25, that is 
how its fair value; or if you add the interest for a 
given period it is its fair value; but if you offer 
property for sale now ata given price, and cannot 


et 


get that price for fifty or sixty years, it is very 


evident, that you have asked too much for your | 


property. It is entirely a false calculation for this 
country to suppose that its. national domain is 
Worth $1 25 per acre, or one half of that sum. 
hat is distinctly shown by what I have already 
— for you have been in market with your 
eo for sixty years, and have not sold _one 
urd of what you possessed. In the meantime, 
What has the great landholder done? What part 
wi he taken in all this progress I have described? 

hat has been the boon he has really offered ? 
2 other words, what has been the fair considera- 
tion he has actually paid for the benefits he has re- 


vine from the labors and privations of others, 
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erty? I can tell you in a very few words. In my 
There 

has been granted to Michigan, independent of the 

school lands, little more than 500,000 acres. That 
is, you have granted to that State about one and 
| a half per cent. of your property as a full consid- 
eration for the improvements that have doubled, 
and trebled, and quadrupled its value. And that 
is all you have done. _Lilinois, which has received 
the largest grant, has got about seven per cent.; 
and the average, so far as | have been able to 
ascertain it by a cursory examination of the sub- 
| ject, for all the new States, 1s about three and a 
half per cent. of the amount of your own prop- 
erty. That is the only contribution you have 
made. Itis the only part you have taken in this 
great work of progress, that has given to you an 
empire in the Western country. I desire to 
know—I wish any gentleman would tell me, if he 
can, if there is or ever was another Government 
on the face of this globe that has done so little? 
| Why France, and England, and Spain, the na- 
tions which preceded us in the occupation of this 
country, all gave their lands away gratuitously, 
| and considered they were rewarded by the prog- 
ress of settlement, and the increased advantages 
as to power and wealth thereby given to them. 
Many of the States have adopted the same princi- 
ple; but we have held on with the clutch of a 
miser, giving litle; and when we do give, grum- 
bling much. That has been the history of our 
territorial liberality. 

Besides the land, gentlemen say they have given 
| us five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales; 
| but for what? The matter lies in a very short 
space. For what have we received this five per 
cent.? Why, you have given it in order to ex- 
empt your property from State taxation, from 
paying your share of the expenses of the Govern- 
| ment; and what was that exemption worth? | 
will tell you in a very few words. No man 
doubts that if the lands were private property, 
| they would be liable to taxation. That is the 
| indefeasible right of the State governments. The 

land would be part of the general stock of prop- 
| erty belonging to the country; and as such, liable 
| to all the expenses incident to the government of 
| society. That right has been abandoned by all 


And 


They have got five per cent. upon the sales. 


|| what did the States give up for that paitry con- 
The amount of land, which | 


sideration? I will tell you what Michigan has 
| given up. She has within her limits more than 

25,000,000 acres belonging to the United States. 
| At $1 25 per acre, a tax of one per cent on this 
poonety would give annually $312,000; at one dol- 

ar per acre, it would give $250,000; and at fifty 
cents per acre, it would give $125,000. I am not 
going into the question of the amount of taxes 
in the western country. Gentlemen will recollect 
that these taxes consist of State, county, and 
| township, and, in many instances, corporation 

taxes. They will recollect that these are levied 
| for many objects that do not necessarily arise in 
| the East, from the simple fact I have already 
stated, that much of the work which in the East 
has already been done, is now doing or to be done 
| in the West. I have no doubt, that the average 
| taxation is beyond one percent. But assume that 
| rate, and we have seen the result. Whatdo you 
think Michigan has received for this relinquish- 
| ment? She has received five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands within 
her limits; and that, since she has been admitted 
into the Union, has amounted by the last returns | 
have seen to $180,000. And if you put the prop- 
erty, as I have stated, only at fifty cents per acre, 
she would have been entitled to $125,000 per an- 
num from taxation. Putting it at yourown value, 
she would have been entitled to $312,000 annually. 
Her actual annual receipts will average but little 
more than some $10,000 if the whole of $180,000, 
is spread over all the time since her admission into 
the Union. 

Never was such fair inheritance bartered for 
such a consideration, since the memorable con- 
tract between the sons of Isaac, by which the elder 
yielded his birth-right to the younger. It is the 
| merest mess of pottage ever given for such a con- 
| sideration. We have got in Michigan $180,000 for 
| the whole time we have been a State, when we 


the new States; and what have they got for it? | 


SENATE. 

volitical independence. How was 
Was ita faircontract? Thecontract 
of Jacob and his brother was only an imprevident 
ene. Each party knew what bis nights were; and 
one sacrificed his own for a mess of pottage—a 
great estate for an agreeabledish. Sul! he had his 
choice, and only himself te blame. But we had 
no such choice. You laid down certain conditions, 
and called them articles of compact, and told us 
that if we agreed to them, we might come into the 
Union; butif wedid not, we should remain where 
we were for an indefinite period of ume—in a state 
of colonial vassalage. We had nothing else to do 
but to accept your offer. The bargain was all on 
one side. You had the strone arm: and you laid 
down the only terms by which we were to escape 
from a state of thraldom, and enter into political 
life—one of the dearest aspirations of the Ameri- 


year of our 
this done? 


can heart. That was the condition in which you 


placed us. Let me ask my friend from lowa, the 
Senators from Missouri, or the Senators from any 
new State of this Union, whether they believe thatif 
this were an open question, and if the parties stood 
in the same relation of equality, in which all men 
ought to stand who havea fair bargain pending 
between them, do they believe that one single Siate 
would deign to make such an arrangement? No; 
not one of them would thus betray their interest 
and forfeit their self respect. It is not a bargain 
atall. I repeat, itis all on yourside. You make 
the bargain yourselves, and take all the advantage 
of it; and throw it up at us and say: ** We have 
madean arrangement with you, and you get five per 
cent. by it.’” Well, you have made such an arrange- 
ment. But 1 will remark—no I will not carry out 
my comparison, but | will only say, that it is such 
an arrangement as the strong often make withthe 
weak. ‘hen you have given us three and a haif 
per cent. of your property to carry on this great 
work of improvement, from which you have 
reaped such immense financial advantages. And 
you have given us five per cent. for exempting 
your property from taxation. ‘That is precisely 
the statement, the debtor and creditor account, be- 
tween this Governments and the new States. 

I wish the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Dawson] were here; but he is not, and | am 
obliged to go on with my remarks, which now 
connect themselves with his observations. Be- 
fore, however, 1 proceed, allow me to observe, 
generally, that a good deal has been said about 
the cost of the public lands; and on the debtor side 
there has been brought in the purchase of Louis- 
iana and of Florida, the Indian wars, and various 
expenses of that kind. Are these fair items in 
such acharge? Did we buy Louisiana or Flor- 
ida for the value of the land? Were not 
States worth double the amount paid 
for them as possessions only, to protect the weak 
and exposed parts of the country? It was es- 
sential to the integrity of the Union. No con- 
sideration in relation to the value of the lands ever 


those 


} 1 
and tripie 


entered into the minds of the purchasers. The 
statesmen who conducted and concluded these 
arrangements, were influenced by much higher 


considerations. 

Again, with respect to Indian wars: Do you 
believe, Mr. President, you would have had no 
Indian wars if your boundary had been a station- 
ary, inflexible one? Notatall. With an unciv- 
ilized foe in contact with you, it is utterly umpos- 
sible that you can protect your settlers without 
being involved in almost continual wars. 
to be a necessary state of things between 
ized and uncivilized man. Let me tell you, there 
is one element in Indian life, which renders war 
an inevitable part of their policy. No young In- 
dian man can strike the war post or recite his 
deeds, which is essential to Indian honor, unless 
he has dipped his hands in blood; and if he cannot 
find a red man for this bloody ablution, he must 
find a white one. Therefore it is, that the institu- 
tions of the Indians themselves necessarily lead 


lt seems 


' 
ciVvii- 


| them to wur. 


And although our continued progress has at 
times been resisted, and has no doubt been anong 
the causes of war, still the conflicts of blood would 
have gone on under any circumstances. The In- 
diaus would have hung about our settlements, 
and frequent collisions would have been inevitable. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 


ich have given an additional value to his prop- || might have had that amount, and more too, every i son] took a very strange view of some of these 
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questions. Hlemust have le iked at them through 
n very eurious medium, alternately diminishing 


and exaggerating them in a very singular manner. | 


He told vou that the land on the line of the Ili- 
nois railroad was worth $10 per acre. He told 
you that the nmount received by the Government 
from the sales ef land in Alabama and Mississippi 
was 4100,000,000, when we all know that it has 
not amounted to much more than $30 .000,000. 
He calculated that the cost of these roads, together 
with the engines and ears ‘ 
$10,000 per mile, an amount utterly insufficient 
to make a railroad in any part of the Union. He 
toid you that vou had viven to Hlinois 827 000,000. 
These seem to be among the objects at which the 
honarable Senator looked, and certainly, aceordin: 
to my conception, they must have loomed up to 
his vision in a most extraordinary manner. He 
seemed to suppose that there was some actual, ex- 
isting line up to which a given roed might add 
value to the land, but that if you passed beyond 
that boundary, no such effs et would be felt.” tHe 
spoke first of the six miles, and then of the fifteen 
miles; but the honorable Senator forrot, that # 
great railroad becomes an artery, and that not only 
the lands along it and near it derive additional 
value from its construction, but that this value ex- 
tends fora creat distance. It is hard to tell how 
far the benefits of such aroad may reach. I[t in- 
the price of land within a great distance. 
Every mau in the West knows that perfectly well. 


creases 


You might as well attempt to confine the value of 


the Ohio river to the country within fifteen miles 
of it, as to limit the value of a great railroad by 
sich aline. There is no established limitation. 
Jt depends on the nature of the country. The 
road may le felt for fifty miles. It may he felt for 
a hundred miles, for it may give to the settlers 
within those limits the means of reaching a mar- 
ket, which they would not otherwise have, and 
without which their produce might rot upon their 
hands. 

Thé error of the honorable gentleman in rela- 
tion to another point, isin losing sicht of this very 
consideration, that the vane of the land does jot 
consist in price only, but in price and time. You 
land to-day at $1 25 an acre; but ifit re- 
mains for an indefinite period unsold, that is not its 
present value, but its value at the time it is sold, 
as I have already explained. Ifyou make an im- 
provement running through it, by which it may 
be sold within a reasonable period, you enhance 
its value. You raise the price by securing prompt 
payment instead of extending it over an uncer- 
tain period, no one knows how long. The hon- 
crabie Senator entirely lost sieht of this consid- 
eration : 

if I understand the honorable gentleman, he ob- 
ected to one of these roads, because the country 


estimate 
- 


i 
J + . . , 
through which it was to run was too much settled; 
and he objected to the other, because it was not 
settled enough. Where the medium is between 


. . ! 
too much and too little, so as to be precisely fitted 


for a road, he has nottoldus. I should be glad to 
Jearn it. There is another very obvious consider- 
ation, and it is this: That if the road passes 
througha country, which is a good deal settled, 
and Where much of the land has been sold, the 
less is the grant which is made. This state of 
things carries with it its own corrective. If the 
whole country is unsettied, the grant is the larger, 
and the Government will get » larger value in the 
rise of its own property. Its advantages are pre- 
cisely in proportion to the amount of land whish 
itholds. Why, we all Know—there is no man 
here, aid especially no man from the West—who 
does not know that you cannot run a road through 
any portion of that country, which will not im- 
mediately render the land valuable, and soon in- 
crease its value to a considerable extent. 

The honorable Senator speaks of one of the 
roads running through the heart of an unsettled 
country. Thatis the very reason why we ougiit to 
make it. If we cannot now sell the land, we 
should, by making this road, do much towards sell- 
ing it. And all experience shows, that by the es- 
tablishment of these roads, te sale of the land 
follows, as necessarily as cause follows effect. 
The honorable Senator went on to say that we 
had given to Illinois $27,000,000; and the basis at 
his calculation was this: he estimated the land of 
$10 per acre, and said that we had given to [linois 


» be put upon them, at | 


' ys correct. 
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97 
asl 
$27,000,000. Now, this is a most extraordinary 
calculation, and is in direet contradiction to the 
assumption already made by the honorable Sena- 


tor. It that road raises the valueof the land in Hli- | 
nois to §1U per acre, it will be one of the best finan- | 


cial operations that the Government ever entered 
into. I defy you to point out an instance where 


.- Ps . ' 
the Rothschilds’ or the Barings’ ever made a bet- || 
recollect that if Lli- | 


ter operation; for you must 
nots gets $10 per acre for her lands, we can also 
ret $10 per acre for the reserved lands along the 
line. The whole land granted and reserved is 


5,400,000 acres, estimating its selling value at $1 | 
peracre,and it was not worth that, you gave to Illi- | 


nois 82,700,000, which has increased to $27,000,000 
nid you have retained a quantity of land, in the 
sume situation, whichis worth the same amount of 


627 000,000. 
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00,000 acres; and, consequently, this sum at || 
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Chamber can bear evidence to the truth of , 

statement. All have seen with what perpen... 
aud ability the bill has been urged; how « aaiee 7 
connected with it has been laid before us- ae 


Sex ATE, 


know as well as I do, that not one instan: Se : 
has been lost in consequence of any remis«n... 
| the part of these gentlemen, eo cg 
It is obvious from the discussions, w), 
ally take place in Congress, and from the a m1 


The value of land worth $5,400,000 |; 


you have thus made $21,600,000, for yourselves, || 


and have, besides that, increased to the amount I 
have stated the property of one of the States of the 
Union, Carry out all these projects, and go on 
with the system hereafter, and lke the touch of 


Midas, you will turn to gold your whole national | 


domain. Put he is entirely in error as to the basis 
of his calculation. 1 have caused an estimate upon 
this subject to be prepared. If will not read it; but 
the result of the calculation is this, that the average 
time within which this very land has been in mar- 
ket Is twenty years; and during all that time it has 
Leen liable to purchaseat $1 25 per acre, and was left 
unsold. Now, by some magical process you have 
made that land, according. to the calculation of the 
gentieman, worth $10 per acre; and yet heis unwill- 
ing to transfer this operation to other States, whereit 
would be necessarily attended with the same result. 

sut there has been no such value given to it. It 
isan enure misapprehension. It 1s very easy to 
test the matter. The honorable gentleman has 
only to propose, that this land shall be offered at 
public sale v } 
souri, |Mr. Gever,] and he can command the real 
value of the property. ‘That value will then go to 
no speculator. It will go to the public Treasury. 
If you adopt that principle and carry it through, it 
will give you precisely the value of the property. 


If the gentleman’s estimate is just, it will put into | 


your ‘I'veasury the large sum | have mentioned. 
‘The experiment will show how far his calculation 
If the result is confirmed, we shall soon 
have a sure} 
the main principle of his objection to the bill is 
rone, 
~ [shall not pursue that branch of the subject any 
further. { will merely remark, thet with respect 
these particular roads in lowa, my own per- 
sonal knowledge of the route is quite limited. I 
have been through that country, but it was long 
ago. it was before the white man had established 
himself there. And a more beautiful country the 
sun never shown upon. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 


to 


iarged Treasury; if it is not a true one, | 


It is twenty-five years | 


as suggested by the Senator from Mis- ,; 


zeal, and, I may add, discordant Opinions 
mark the progress of this great questic . 
public lands, that some furrdamental chy) 
ere long oceur in the system of their ad; 
tion. We cannot go on with pretensions ss ; 
cally different. On the one hand, with , “ey 
portion of the real property in many of the an 
States placed beyond the reach of the reso, 
Legislatures, tabooed, in fact, as to al} public obi 
an inert mass amida life of struggles and privai 
while the great landholder does almost por... 
complaining, indeed, that he is asked to do « 
thing; and on the other hand, propositio i ae 
pressed here, which lead in their princi; le 
division of all this domain among the 
States of the Union, constituting their authoy\: 
the great landlords, controlling immense yecin 
in other States, with all the Mficul and del; 
eee to which such new relations covi\¢ 
ail to give rise. I repeat, sir, everything jy 
cates that we are in a chrysalis condition, fas) , 
proaching our destined change. And it apy, 
to me, that there is one practical plan, whic), fj 
nishes a far better solution of our difficulties tha, 
any other proposition yet suggested, and thet js 
to grant a tract of land to every person unable ; 
purchase, and who is willing to occupy and jy 
prove it for a given term of years. I have her: 
tofore, in the Senate, when this subiect was 
cidentally before us, connected, perhaps, \ 
proposition made by a distinguished Sen: 
Massachusetts, since transferred to the 
ment of State, taken occasion to express sonie 
very general views favorable to the measur 
Time has added foree to my convictions upout 
subject,and I believe tothe public impression | 
favor. Lam not now going into the cons derati 
connected with the question. IT shall not with! 
my views when it comes before us, as it jay 
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| probably do in the form of a bill from the Hous: 


| sion. 


of Representatives, where it is now under discus. 
I merely allude to the maiter at present as 
one which must have an important bearing on our 
future, if not our immediate, action. But I must 
say, that of all of the propositions 1 have seen 

relation to this question, the bill now before the 


| House appears to me the most judicious and prac: 


ticable. 1 think it has been prepared with good 
feeling and good judgment. With a wish to se 
eure the great object, a home, a homestead to 


| every man willing to make it his own, without 


ago, sir, since you came ina canoe along the Mis- || 


sissippi. 1 saw you then. 

Mr. CASS. 1 was there twice, and both times 
in that aboriginal conveyance. ‘There are two 
roads running nearly at right angles—one along 


money, indeed, in the immediate inception, but not 
without price, and a heavy one, too, in the fins! 
acquisition—years of labor, of exposure, of suf 
fering, of trial, such as a frontier settler only be 


|| gins to know, when he strikes the first stroke in 


| the great primeval forest. 


the Mississippi, and one penetrating West. Both . 


lead to your own lands. Both will conduct set- 
tlers precisely where you want them. 
running West will be of great importance to you, 
because it connects itself with the [Indian country, 


war may require theiruse. Such are the consider- 
ations connected with these lowa roads. Inde- 
pendently of the financial results, and of the duty 
of the Government to take part in the projects of 
improvement, these roads are peculiarly i 
tant to you, for they open communications with 
your vast domain beyond them. 

I hope this bill will pass. I hope so for the sake 
of my good friends from Iowa, for I doubt whether 
they have had ofe half hour’s sound sleep since 
this bill has been under corrsideration. must 


say whether it passes or not, that the State of lowa || 


The one | 


impor- | 


owes a great deal to the exertions of her two Sen- | 


ators. 
rience a subject of this kind prosecuted more 


earnestly, with more zeal, energy, and talent, | 


than have been displayed by those Senators in the 
prosecution of this bill. All our associates in this 


But al] these sacrifices 


| bring their reward when the land is reclaimed 


from a state of nature, and he sees the comforts 
of life, of independent life, gained by himself 
those most dear to him. 

Mr. President, | will repeat what I said at an- 


| other time and place when this question was be 
| fore me, that it would be a glorious subject 1 
where the operations of settlement as well as of | 


Line 
hir 


contemplation to see a community, stretc! 
along our vast frontier, each family occupying |'s 
own farm, and with all the elements of prosperity 
and intelligence within their reach. I trust that 
patriotic and liberal policy, suited to the age ® 

to our circumstances, will enable every man ! 


become a landholder, thus adding the bonds © 


| interest to those of affection, which bind us to" 
' country, and adding also to the stability of 0v! 
institutions, which well and wisely extend to eac! 


| the care of all. 


1 have never seen in my legislative expe- || 


Men are more valuable than lan‘, 
or rather land is only truly valuable where pos 
sessed by men for the purposes of cultivation. 

the whole range of public duties, I know o! » 


one more important than the adoption of 8)" 


| system which would insure to every person (les'" 


ous of occupying and cultivating it, a tract of 


. . e ° . . sen nid 
| in our immense national domain, which his 6 


try might reclaim, and where he and his fam’ 
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e prosperous and contented. Talk of add- 
‘eo wealth of a nation—what would add 
+ than such hosts of producers, laboring 
Ives, and where the soil and the climate 
richest rewards to human industry? 

af adding to the strength of a nation—what 
4 odd more to it than armies like these, ever 
‘to defend their country against all dangers, 
from foes without or from foes within? 
.lding to human happiness, to the prog- 
nan intelligence, to the elevation of man 
‘ale of being—what would be more truly 

ore encouraging indeed to the lovers 

efom, through the world, than such a 

e, flowing from such motives and leading 

such consequences? This is the only true 
wy law for this country; a law which would 

| the rights of private property sacred and 
hus fulfillmg one of the very first du- 

ag of every social and political system, so dan- 
-ousiy called in question by many rash and 


.. 
{ 





>time it would give to poor but worthy 


ovsted schemes of the present day; while at | 


APPENDIX 


1s the means Of becoming proprietors in our | 


+ public domain, alarge portion of which would 
vise remain unreclaimed and useless for ages, 


sat command of the Creator, ‘* to replenish the 
subdue it.’’ The paternal solicitude for 


be for centuries, practically rebuking the || 


struggling millions, which such a deed of pol- | 


‘nstice would manifest, would do more for 





use of free institutions through the world |) 


all the rhetorical displays which that subject 
sailed forth from the time of Cicero to our 


Vr. DOWNS said: Mr. President, a great deal 





the question. 
L 


I shall, therefore, condense my 
is much as possible. I shall not go into 


TO THE 


Grant of Land to Ilowa—Mr. Downs. 


Now, let us look into this matter. What are 
the grounds on which he proposes this change ? 
He seems to have the idea that this isa great boon 
—a great gratuity, ah immense grant lo a particu- 
lar section of the country—and that, therefore, 
something must be done for the other sections ot 
the country to compensate for this. 
ie in toto. This is no gratuity. The 

Jmited States gets a perfect equivalent for all that 
she grants. The billis based upon that idea. The 
arguments which have been made, and which can 
be made, clearly demonstrate that the Government 
of the United States have a deep interest, a com- 
vensating interest, in the grant which they make. 
i shall not recapitulate the’particulars here. ‘The 
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I deny the | 


increased price of the land, the quicker sale of the | 


land, the increased prosperity of the country gen- 
erally, the advantages in the transportation of the 
mail and of military stores and supplies, the in- 
crease of the commerce of the country, these are 
the general advantages which the United States at 
large derive from these grants. Butift that were 
not the case, still the ventieman *s argument would 
notapply. [fit did give some advantage to one sec- 
| ton over another, ts that a sufficient reason for not 
adopting the measure ? or is that a sufficient reason 
| to make grants to some other quarter of the Union 
| to compensate that ? 
| when this doctrine of compensation was introduced? 
When was the doctrine started that you « 


annot 


!| grantauything advantageous to one section of this 


‘| carried out here? 


eu said on this subject, and all are very desi- | 
if coming as early as possible, to a decision 


ibject generally, but I shall confine my re- 


ks very much to a reply to some of the argu- 


ts which have been urged against this bill, | 


recalculated to defeat it. Especially do 1 
to pay my respects to the arguments of the 
orable Senator feom Kentucky, [Mr. Unper- 
p,] who has taken so prominent a part in this 
ter, and who has spoken on itso much. I 
st confess that I, with others, was somewhat 





ished at the course which that gentleman has |! 


1 with regard to this bill; for I thought that 
nee, during the last Congress, we passed the bill 


vlehad passed a great many bills of this kind 





ras the Senate of the United States was con- 
‘erned, was and ought to be considered as settled. 


s arguments, admits, impliedly, that it has been 





w territory, and this has become a matter of so 
h greater interest now than formerly, that it is 
ue Wwe should adopt a new practice and new rules 
‘the disposition of this public land from which 
é have pursued heretofore. 
tare the grounds on which the gentleman asks 
change; what are the reasons why we should 


reu adopted in recent years in regard to railroads, 
? wh 


*ars,as to canalsand otherimprovements. Why 
uld we pause just at this time, and change our 


to the Hlinois railroad—that since the | 


atthe last session, although they did not pass | 
through the other Honse—the question, at least so | 


The honorable Senator from Kentucky, even in | 


, because he says we haveacquired so much | 


Let us see, then, | 


wdepart from the policy which has not only | 


hich in fact has been pursued for many | 


cy, and adopta different system? Let uslook | 


‘ the gentleman’s reasoning. 
1, 
id 


‘iat L understand him to object to it at all; but he 
*ekS to place upon it an amendment which we 


) not understand the Senator from Kentucky | 
yject so much to this bill, and I cannot say | 


a ' beleve would be destructive to the bill—one | 


which is entirely different from the provisions in 
“euler bills which have been passed heretofore— 


i 


ment is rejected. 


will vote for this bill now, if his amend- || 
But he comes here and asks us | 


| Licerporate his amendment for the distribution , 


\ large amount of public Jands to States, and 
‘at, | suppose, (for it is the only alteration he 


“aggests,) is the change of policy which the gen- 
‘nan wishes to gee adopted. 


j 
' 


Union without compensating some 
is a much greater innovation than that innovation 
which he proposes in the system of administering 
| the public lands. When has that doctrine been 
I know no instance of it. Yet 

I know many instances in which, if the doctrine is 
' correct, it ought to have been carried out years 

azo. We have had iaid on our tables, during this 

session, a history of the fortifications of the United 

States on the sea-coast, the cost of those that have 

been made, and the probable cost of those that are 
| proposed to be made hereafter. | think that, u; 
to the time of this report, we have expended, in 
round numbers, the amount of $40,000,000. I 
should like to know if we are to calculate these as 
localand sectional advantages? If L had then been 
| here, J should not have objected to these appro- 
priations on thatground. I do not object to them 


| is to be carried out, I would like to know where 
the interests of the whole West were when those 
$40,000,000 were voted from the ‘Treasury for for- 
tifications? Look at the expenditures. Take your 
light-honse system which has been carried on since 
the very foundation of the Government, and for 
which farge appropriations have been made every 
year. Ifthe gentleman will carry out his doctrine 
of equivalents, I hope he will state how much has 
been expendéd on light-houses, custom-houses, 
| and fortifications, and then make out the balance 
justly due to every Western State which has not 
derived benefitfromthem. Idonotask it; itis not 
consistent with our Government that we should 
| ask it. But if this doctrine of equivalents is to be 
carried out—if we are never to grant anything to 
one section of the Unior unless we compensate 
another section of the Union, those States which 
demand the application of this doctrine should be- 
gin at home, and return an equivalent for those 
| vast sums which they obtained from the West for 
objects in which the West had no interest. 

Not only that, but there is another memorable 
event in the history of our country, of which the 
gentleman ought to have been reminded. One of 
the longest, most difficult, and expensive wars we 
have ever engaged in, since the 
| the war of 1812. No part of the country used 
| more of their means, or expended more money, or 
so much blood, as the section of the Union to 
which [ belong. No part of the country, too, 
achieved more glory in that war than the West; 
and yet, what was that war waged about? Was 
it waged for encroachments on the Western set- 
tlements? Was it waged for anything in which 
they were particularly interested? Could not the 
people of the West, and the people of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, which were then the principal of 
/ the Western States in existence, have carried 


; 


, and successfully, without any interference with 


I would ask the gentleman | 


other section? It | 


now; but I say that if this doctrine of equivalents | 


evolution, was | 


| on their agricultural and other pursuits as quietly | 


| recollected tl 
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int the chief object of this war was 


to protect a class of citizens whe were confined 
entirely to the sea-coast—it was for ** free trade 
and s s’ rights’’—chiefly to pretect the sail- 
ors who came from the Atlantic cities of our 


country from impressment. 
protect ther 


The object was to 
{ m from being impressed and deprived 


of their hberty in anv part of the world by a Brit- 
ish vessel. I believe the ventleman himself bore 
un honorable part in that war, No State poured 
reat hee traneiee and her hl ' we se Tie of 

it her treasure a er blood more lavishly than 


Kentucky. Did we ever hear of Kentucky in those 





d yS saying, ** We have no sailors, and we will 
not go to war.or if wed * Wwe must have some 
compensating adi They ver thought 
of such a thing—they never dreamt of it. No 
such idea ever entered the head of a Western man: 
and I must be permitted to say that [ was aston- 
ished that such a pr )posilion should now be heard, 
und from a gentleman, too, coming from the West, 
who ought to know so much of the feelings, and 
interest, and history of the Great West. Now, 
at this tume, when the Atlantic States are coming 


forward and seeing the j of our claim, Ll am 
sorry to see a ee ntleman from the West coming 
out arainst the interests of his section of the eoun 
try. is i 
should be the case 

l wish to 


rstice 


seems to me istonishing that such 


quite 
at this ume 

reter to a few facts to show, as wel 
the policy of this, as the great advantage both to 
. : ; soe 8 ae 

the United States and the individual S 


ites, Dy An 


improvement of the kind contempluted by the bill 
under I have befor 


ment recently made from the Census Bureau, on 








sonsideration. e A State 


this subject of railronds, from which some facta 
are to be drawn, which, [ think, will show gen 
tlemen the interest which not onlw the Western 
States, but the whole United States have 


vatter. ere is what Is said ¢ the subje 1s 16 
the [ilmois railroad: 

es By the vear 1st 0 we may ¢ ypect Tat the terrrtory of 
the United States will be traversed by at least 30,000 miles 
of railroad. It is very difficult to form an estimate of the 


average per mile of building railroads in the United States, 
Iu fael, no average assumed as applicable to the 
whole country. ‘The cost of the in New England is 
about 845,000 per mile ; York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, about £40,000. Butin the interior of these States 
the surface of the country is broken, rendering the eost of 
grading very heavy; aud nearer the sea, wide and deep 
streams iaterrupt the lines of travel, and make the expense 
ot bridging a serious item 

“In New England, aud the more denseiy-inhabited parts 
all the old States upon the Atlantic, asin all European 
countries, the extinguishment of private titles to the real 
estate required for railroads frequently forms a large part 
of the expeuses included in the item of construction. Inthe 
Southern States and the valley of the Mississippi 220,000 
per mile is considered a safe estimate. There, in most cases, 
all the lands necessary for the purposes of the companies 
are viven to them in consideration of the advantages which 
private proprietors expect (rom the lo roads iu 
the vicinity of their estates. 

“Tn many of the We ‘¢ the cost of grading a 
long line of road dees not exceed 31,000 per mile—the cost 
timber amounting to nothing more than the expense of 
clearing it from the track. the expense 
of building railroads in the Southern and Western States is 
now much less than it will be when the country 
densely setiled as the older States of the Union 

“The Central Railroad of Ijinois ia an enterprise which 
furnishes a remarkable example of the energy and spirit of 
improvement inthe new States. Ilimois was admitted into 


ean be 
roads 


in New 


ation Of the 


~ 
tern Star 


ot 


lor these reasons 


hecoihes as 


the Confederation as a State in 1818, with 30,000 inhabir- 
arte. it has 55,405 square miles of territory, and a popu 


lation, according to the census of 1850, of KOl,470. The 
Central Railroad is to extend trom its southwestern extrem) 
ty, at the confluence of the Mississippi and Odio rivers, to 
the north line of the State, with two diverging branches 


The total length of this road, including the main eter and 
branches, is to be six hundred and cighty miles. The cost 
is estimated at $20,000 per mile, or $13,600,000 for the en 


tire work. without equipments for operating it. This is the 
longest continuous line of road now in contemplation in the 
United States of which there is any probability of speedy 
completion. It has been commenced with such facilities 


for executing the plans of its projectors that there i# ne 


reasonable douht that it will be finished within 4 few years. 

‘Jn the year 1850 Congress parsed an act, after a very 
protracted discussion, granting to the State of [Minot about 
2,700,000 acres of public lands to aid in the construction of 
the Central Railroad, to which allusion has been before 
made. This magnificent donation is reekonced by theecomw 
pany to which Illinois has confided the building of the road 
to be worth #18,060,000. This was the first instance in 
which the aid of the National Government had been ex 
tended to a railroad project.” 


Here, according to this official document, is an 


| instanee where, by a grant of 2,700,000 acres, 


or some $3,000,000 in value, of the public lands, 
you have given to a compatty through the State 
$18,000,000; and, as you were just now told by the 


| their rights, without this war? And it must be || honorable Senator from Mictngan, if that ealeuts- 
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tion is correct—and there is no reason to doubt 
it, for it comes from a very disinterested source— 
the Government aiso will receive $18,000,000 for 
the alternate sections reserved. Is not this an in- 
ducement? This report states, it will be observed, 
that in Europe, and in the older States of the Uni- 
ted States, the average cost of making railroads 
is from 40,000 to $45,000 per mile, and that one 
of the great reasons of this ieee expense there, is 
the great value of the property through which the 
roads pass; while in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and in the great West generally, such is the advan- 
tage of the soil, such is the advantage of the tim- 
ber, so anxious are the owners of property to give 
the right of way Lo railroads, that it is well ascer- 
tained that the average cost of making railroads 
there is some $20,000 per mile. This expense is 
much less now than it will be hereafter, for as these 
lands become appropriated to individuals they will 
become more valuable. In what position, then, 
does this place the country? Here, now, isan op- 
portunity which you have of making an immense 
improvement, such as the world has never before 
witnessed; such as the Governments of Europe, 


and of the old States, would have jumped at, if 


they had had the offer; such as never will perhaps 
again occur in the world; such as you will loose 
in a few years, if you do not seize it now. Is not 
that a strong consideration, why you should not 
lose the golden opportunity which is now before 
you? 

But there is another view of this subject. This 
paper shows that there are now completed in the 
United States ten thousand miles* of railroad in 
round numbers, and some ten thousand more are 
in process of construction; and there is reason to 
believe that before the year 1860 there will be rail- 
roads in the United States in operation to the 
amount of thirty thousand miles. A large portion 
of this increase is to be carried out in the Western 
country, where it can be done at this cheap rate, 
for which purpose these grants of lands are re- 
quired. Now, is not that a work of such stupend- 
ous importance as to be sufficient to induce men 
to give up some little scruples which they have? 
Did the world ever see such a spectacle? It has 
become an old and trite idea, and, therefore, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it, that whatever divisions 
we may have had heretofore, or may have here- 
after, the great valley of the Mississippi never 
could and never would entertain the idea ofa sep- 
aration of the Union, in consequence of the inti- 
mate manner in which it is connected by streams 


which penetrate it in every direction, uniting in | 


| to the Pacific ocean. 


the great ‘‘ father of waters,’’ the Mississippi. | 


There is no doubt of the truth of it. 


But what do | 





these railroads do? When they shall be construct- || 


* The following table presents in a convenient form some 
of the principal facts connected with railroads in the United 
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ed, the streams alone will not be the solitary link 1! 


in the general line of intercourse; but they will 
bind the nation together so firmly that it can never 
be dissolved. By this railroad system, you may 
say that you extend the Mississippi, in parallel 
lines, in every direction through the United States. 
Railroads have already been extended from 
Charleston, and from Savannah, through Georgia 
and Alabama. They have alittle gap now to close 


to reach the Mississippi, at Vicksburg. We have | 


in our State now a proposition to run it across 


from Vicksburg to the Red river, some one hundred | 


and sixty miles. Texas will, no doubt, carry it 
through her territory; and with the ample means 
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that it is about to become the theater for the applic 
human labor, 
wealth.” 


ate 


the ail-produeing source of comfor, pe 


and 


This is the true spirit which ought to acty 
not only every man from the West, 
man from the East and every 
takes a just, and liberal, and fair view of this gy), 
ject. There are other opinions which | epy\4 
bring in opposition to those of the Senator from 
Kentucky—from the East, also. The gentler, - 
doubtless recollects that, perhaps, one of the §,. 


. . , frst 
Presidents who pressed this subject, Mr, Ta 


ate, 
but every 
other section, who 


| Buren, took decided ground in favor of an eayl\y 


which the United States have when they get be- | 
yond Texas, the Government can easily carry it | 


exhibit? Instead of the solitary Mississippi, as a 
channel of intercommunication, as the wonder of 


the world, this great railroad will give you the | 


means of intercourse from the Pacific to the At- 


tageous, more calculAted to unite us together than 
that vast stream itself. You may extend these 
roads in every direction. Why, we are going on 


so rapidly that we scarcely ever take time to pause || 
and reflect on the vast importance of the changes | 
which these railroads are makingand mustcontinue | 


to make in the business and commerce of the 


country. What was the situation of our commer- | 


cial cities a few years ago? Why, one of the 
principal cities of the Union—the very large city 
of Boston—has nota navigable stream near it; 


and yet, I believe, it is a fact, that all will bear || 


testimony in sustaining, that of all our great cities, 
there is not one that has greater facility of inter- 


than that very city of Boston by these railroads, | 


instead of navigable streams. How is it that she 
taps the Hudson, and draws off so much trade 
from it? She has nostream running in that direc- 
tion; but she has now what is better than a branch 
of the North river, extending from Albany to the 
city of Boston; and it does not stop here, but ex- 
tends on to the illimitable West, and gives her 
advantages so great that it is difficult to realize 
them. 

We in the West cannot do this. We have not 
the means. We have not the capital. Not only 
the West, but the other States of the Union would 
derive great advantages if we could do it. We 


| show you that you can aid us without any diffi- 


culty, without any loss, and in fact with advantage 
to yourselves; but the gentleman says this is not 
to be done unless something is also done for the 
old States. I am glad to hear that this opinion is 
not concurred in by many others. Early in this 
discussion I was pleased with the very correct and 
patriotic stand which the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] took upon this sub- 


| ject. I am glad to see that he does not stand soli- 


| tary and alone, but that one of the ablest men in 


the East, whose opinions ought to be entitled to 


| great weight on this and on all other subjects, has 


emphatically and fully indorsed every sentiment 
which that gentleman advanced. I refer to the 
letter of Mr. Webster on ghis subject. Speaking 


| of the Illinois railroad, he says: 


States on the Ist of January, 1852: 
[ sees “tee tee 2. g 23 
| &838 les |€@ | 52] 2 | 83 
6°63 85.185 | SE oll | 2¢ 
| 2258 | Selec! de | § | es 
> L in@aasia&l & 3 j Ss = = 
nats \pagitee| ee 1 2 | =e 
ees js 2s ea | = o2: 
S&S |EESses| Qe | F& = 
o-Ps Re ae Fae ol eu | 28 
rE oD | ce — = || 
TE | 315 127 30,000) . 583,188) 19.44 || 
N. Hampshire,.| 489 7 9,280 317,964 | 34.96 
Vermont....... | 380 59 10,212) 314,120) 30.76 
Ma sachusetts,.| 1,089 67 7,800 | 994,499 | 127.49 
Rhode Istand...| 50 32 1,306 147,544 | 112.97 
Connecticut....| 547) 261 4,674 | 370,791 | 79.33 
New York...... 1,826 745| 46,000 | 3,097,394 | 67.33 
New Jersey....| 226/ 111 8,320) 489,555 | 58.84 
Pennsyivania...| 1,146 | 774) 46,000 | 2,311,786 | 50.25 
Delaware ...... 16; I1) 2,120) 91,535) 43.17 
Marviand ...... 76; 125; 9,355) 583,035 62.31 
Virginia........ 478! 818) 61,352) 1,421,661 | 93.17 
North Carolina.| 249; 385 > 45,000) 868,903 19.30 
south Carotina.| 340) 298) 24.500) 668,507 | 27.98 
Georgia........| 754} 229) 58,000 905,999 | 15.62 
\labama....... 121 190 D, 722 771,671 | 15.21 
Mississippi... . | 93) 273) 47,156) 606,555 | 12.86 
Louisiana...... } 63, - | 46,431 | 517,739 | 11.15 | 
FORME, a vircinn doll |} - | 32} 237,321; 212,592; .89 
Tennessee......) 112) 748) 45,600) 1,002,625 | 21.98 
Kentueky..... |} 93) 414) 37,680) 982,405 26.07 
MR iksi ste nes | 828 1,892) 39.964 | 1,980,408 | 49.55 
Michigan....... | 427 - | 56,243) 397,654/ 7.07 
Indiana........ | 600) 915) 33,809 | 988,416 | 29.93 
Minois....... | 176 1,409) 55,405| 851,470 15.36 
Missouri.......| - | 515, 67,380) 682,043, 10.12 
Wisconsin..... ‘| 20 421) 53,924 305,191 | 5.65 
10.814 10,898 | | 


** The undertaking is equally vast in its plan and its im- 
portance: and, with the exception of those measures adopted 
the session before the last, T hardly know whether the pres- 
ent President of the United States has given his sanction to 
an act of Congress likely to have larger influence on the 
prosperity of the country. 

** Several years ago [ was in Illinois, and passed, for a 
great extent. throngh the country in and throngh which this 
railroad runs. I thought I had never seen such an immense 
tract of valuable land; and subsequent discoveries of many 
sorts of the most valuable minerals produce entire convic- 
tion that the State of Illinois may become as prosperous in 
its manufactures as in its agriculture. Ere long we shall see 
another and a similar work, commencing at the southern 
extremity of this road, and running through the Southern 
States, till it reaches the Gulf of Mexico. This is not only 
probable, but certain, if no great political evil shall in the 
meantime befall the country. 

“The grant to the Illinois railroad disposes of a large 
portion of the public domain, but it will be well disposed 
of; and this grant and other similar grants made already, or 
now in contemplation, while they leave the residue of the 
public lands more valuable, do not essentially interfere with 
the objects which I have thought just, and have for a long 
time zealously supported, of giving land enough for a home- 
stead to every actual settler, on the sole condition of actual 
residence for a short term of years. In my opinion, the 
public good and the happiness of individuals alike require 
this. God gave the earth to man to be tilled, and land is of 
no value whatever till the approach of cultivation shows 





What a spectacle will this | 


disposition of the public lands in some way. ;, 
prevent annoyance and injury to the States. 

have before me the speech which he made on ti» 
subject, but I shall not read it. He assumes the 
doctrine, that, although from necessity the eo). 
trol of the public lands by the General Gover. 
ment must be tolerated for a time, yet it is neces. 


| sarily inconsistent with the welfare of the States 
lantic, more rapid, more convenient, more advan- | 


and that the public lands ought to be ceded to the 
States, to bedisposed of by them at as early a day 
as possible. Another individual, now no more, 


_ of great prominence, the late Judge Woodbury, 


while a member of this body sanctioned the doo. 
trine which the gentleman has so much contro- 
verted, that the new States have the power of 


| taxation—(and unless it was given up by the 





new States they could have exercised that pow- 
er)—although i opposed grants of land in many 
cases, and, In fact, in all cases where money could 
not be granted; yet he admitted that the grant of 
school lands ak odets other grants to the West. 
ern States were nothing more than a fair equiva- 


Q | lent for the power of taxation which they had 
communication with the commerce of the interior 


given up. Yet the gentleman does not seem to be 
satisfied with all these authorities—with all these 
reasons. But the gentleman says that we ought 
not to do this; that it is depriving the old States 


|| of their rights; that a portion of those lands was 


ceded by Virginiaand other States on the express 
condition that they should be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the Union; and that, therefore, 
we are bound by that compact. He even went 
on to produce and read here an ordinance of the 
Continental Congress, providing that, after the 
appropriation of certain of these northwestern 
lands, ceded by Virginia, to the payment of boun- 
ties to soldiers, some large proportion of it, (six 
sevenths, I believe,) was to be distributed by lot 
among the States; and therefore, he says, it was 
intended at first that these lands should be distrib- 
uted among the Statee. But the gentleman seems 
entirely to have forgotten some circumstances 
which show that, although that might have been 
reasonable and proper at that time, it has no ap- 
plication now at all. 

While under the Confederation, and before the 
adoption of our present Constitution, the United 
States had no separate financial system. She did 
not levy taxes. She called upon the States for 
their contributions, and they contributed their 
quota. The financial operations of the Govern- 
ment depended on the States. Money was not 
drawn into the Federal treasury, but each State 
was called upon for its quota. In order, then, to 
refund this money to the States, or in order that 
the separate States should have the benefit of these 
lands as the common fund, it was necessary and 
proper, after paying some of the general charges, 
that they should be distributed to the States, be- 
cause there was no other way to get at it. That 
ordinance was passed, I believe,in 1787. At any 
rate, it was a very short time before the adoption 
of the Constitution. I do not know that the lot- 
tery was ever dfawn. I do not suppose any State 
ever drew any lands. If any of the States did, per- 
haps the gentleman can inform me as to the fact. 
I find on record no such statement; but I find, as 
the Government under the new Constitution came 
into operation, no more said about the drawing 
of lotteries. It was never carried out. It was 4 
system applicable to the Confederation; but the 
rmoment the present Constitution and Government 
were formed, the lands were sold, and the proceeds 
paid into the Teeeets and became a common 
fund, to be expended like all other funds. That 
has been the system that has been carried on from 
that day to this. The gentleman’s argument, 
therefore, seems to me to be unfounded, and that 
the precedent afforded by the action of the Con- 
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s of the Confederation does not apply, under 
sent Constitution and Government. The | 
mode, in my opinion, is, to pay the pro- 
-eeds into the Treasury, from whence they are to 
be appropriated, as all other funds. 

But the gentleman’s argument fails most lament- | 
ably in another particular. He says that the con- 
dition that che proceeds shall be distributed equally 
among the States, does not apply to territory ac- 
quired from foreign countries, to Louisiana, or | 
Plorida, or California, because that was obtained | 
without any such condition. Now, if this be the 
case, | would most respectfully ask the gentleman 
what application has the argument; for all the 
lands which are proposed to be given here, and all 
the lands which l suppose will be asked for at this || 
or any other session, are proposed to be granted 
in that vast territory westof the Mississippi, not an 
acre of which was acquired except from foreign 
States; so that, according to his own argument as 
to the duty of Congress to distribute them among 
the States, his preeennas falls to the ground, and 
amounts to nothing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would state to the gen- 
tleman that my argument applied to all the bills. | 
There are bills pending, granting lands in Wiscon- 
sin, and, I believe, in Michigan, which formed a 
part of the original Northwestern Territory. 

Mr. DOWNS. Perhaps there may be some | 
applications from States east of the Migsiadienis 
but comparatively they are very small. But there | 
are other considerations which ought to be taken 
into account in this matter; there are other induce- 
ments for making these grants to new States. The 
gentleman seems to think that between the United 
States and these new States there is a pretty fair 
and equal transaction. Emigrants make their way 
into the wilderness, and connect their settlements 
as well as they can with the other portions of the 
country. After they have struggled on through 
years of difficulty, danger, and trouble, until they 

t some fifty, or sixty, or seventy thousand in- 
| anneal they come forward, and ask the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States to clothe them with 
the authority and power of a State. If they are 
then admitted into the Union, he seems to speak {| 
of itas if it werea boon granted to the new States— || 
as if it was a discretion they might exercise—as if | 
it was true that ye 4 had a right to keep them 
out of the Union if they choose. Sir, he is totally 
mistaken. It is a solemn duty which Congress is 
required to perform, and must perform. So far 
from the Government having control over the | 
matter, they have but a limited power over it. | 
There is but a single condition which, according || 
to the Constitution, Congress has a right to re- || 
quire, and that is, that the new States shall have |! 
republican governments. And, although they may |) 
have sometimes refused for a time to admit new | 
States, yet, if the gentleman had looked a little || 
further into the subject, he would have found that | 
with all the power of the United States, they have || 
no practical effect in keeping out a State perma- 
nently. They never have done so, and never | 
could have effected it if it had been tried. What | 
was the case with Missouri? She formed her | 
Constitution before she was admitted into the || 
Union. Her State government was organized. 
Suppose Congress had not admitted her, would 
she not still have remained a State? Could they 
have reduced her again to a condition of terri- | 

| 

| 

! 
| 


gres 
the pre 
proper 


} 


torial government? Could they have forced that 
government upon the people? Could they have 
enforced their right, which had been agreed upon 
with the States, that the public lands of the United 
States should not be taxed? Again, take the in- 
stance of California. Suppose she had not been 
admitted; could the United States have coerced 
her? I think they could not. These questions 
are always settled by agreement—are always ar- 
ranged in some way; and although injustice may 
be imposed upon a new State, yet, whenever she 
is admitted, it is not as a boon, but the exercise 
of a right on the part of Congress, and a right on 
the part of the new States to be admitted when 
they have the requisite population; which right 
the United States cannot, in the exercise of a wise || 
and sound discretion, refuse them. 
We are under no obligation, then, to the United | 
States for making these grants. But are there | 
hot other considerations in favor of these grants 


to the new States? How do these lands become 
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valuable? How is it with the lands in lowa? | 
W hy are they so valuable? The same Lowa, with 
all its rivers and its fine timber, and its mounds, 
and its groves, has stood for centuries past where 
it now stands. But would the Government ever 
have drawn a dollar from it, but for the hardy and 
brave emigrants who have gone there, and made it 
what it is? It is the settlers who have made this 


| immense domain what it is; not only in Lowa, but 


in that whole section of the continent from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. It would never 
have been brought into this Government, and 
would not, for centuries to come, have yielded a 
dollar to the Government, but for the enterprise 
and energy of the Western settlers, who have gone 
there and made it valuable. 

Ought we not, then, to do something for a people 
who have thus made our land valuable, and en- 


| abled us to obtain the immense sums which we 


have heretofore obtained? But the gentleman has 
made a great deal of difficulty about the right of 
taxation on United States land; and he says that 
the giving up by the new States was no consider- 
ation, because they could not exercise it. But 
here the gentleman has got into as many incon- 
sistencies as he did on another branch of the sub- 


ject. He admits that when the United States obtain 


a lot of land for a fort, or an arsenal, or in payment 
of an execution, or something ofthat sort, if it has 
once been private property, they may be taxed. 
Now, I should like to know the difference be- 
tween the case where they buy a piece of property 
from an individual, or from a nation, or tribe of 
Indians—what difference does it make? It is 


| property. The United States is recognized as a 
| property-holder. 
| taxed. But the gentleman has discovered a strange 
| idea, by which he attempts to defeat this right 


Hence the property, could be | 


of taxation, because, he says, taxation and rep- 
resentation must go together; and inasmuch as 
the United States are not represented in the State 


| Legislatures, therefore their property cannot be 
| taxed. 


The gentleman seems to misunderstand 
altogether this great doctrine of the Revolution— 
that taxation and representation must go together. 
That is true. It applies personally to an individ- 
ual. That was true in the Revolution, when taxes 
took so much out of every man’s pocket—like the 
duties on tea, and the stamp duty. It was then 
contrary to our principles that we should be taxed 
in that way. But has it ever been contended that 


| individuals, or even nations holding property ina 


particular State, should not be taxed because they | 
were not represented? Why, we see in every | 
State of the Union, every day, exactly the reverse, 
In my own State, in the city of New Orleans, 
there is a very considerable amount of property, 
I understand, which was owned by the late King 
of France, Louis Philippe. I suppose it is now 
owned by his heirs. He derived revenue from 
this property for years, and paid taxes for it; but 
I never heard that that wise King, or any of his 
counselors, ever took up the idea of the Senator 
from Kentucky, that because he could not choose 
and select the legislators of Louisiana, his prop- 
erty at New Orleans could not be taxed. Why, 
we all know that capitalists in Europe own prop- 
erty in many of the States, which is taxed like any | 
other species of property. Yet the gentleman 
says we cannot tax the property of the United 
States, because the United States are not repre- 
sented in our State Legislatures. He is totally 
mistaken in his opinions on this subject. 

There was one idea which was deers to by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, which | 
struck me as very strange, and very little in ac- 
cordance with the amiability and good feeling 
which has always seemed to be his distinguishing 
characteristic. I mean his allusion to the motives | 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | 
eel 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman al- | 
low me one word ? 
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Senate. 


upon me in the heat of the moment. I had been 
saying that I could excuse such a speech as he 
made, if it came from a representative of the new 
States. Headverted to that remark of mine, and 
said to me that I could exeuse it upon the princi- 
ple of interest, but not exactly upon the principle 
of generosity and justice. I considered it, in the 
heat of the moment, as requiring perhaps some 
little reply, and 1 said that the impression on my 
mind was, if | were forced to the attribution of a 
motive, l should look for it in those political con- 
siderations which influenced men looking far ahead. 
If | have given any offence by that remark, [ hope 
1 may be permitted to withdraw it, because I did 
not intend anything offensive. 

Mr. DOWNS. If the gentleman had permitted 
me to go on, he would have found that there was 
no necessity for making his explanation. I did 
not allude to this matter for the purpose of inter- 
fering in any manner with the honorable Senator, 
or because { thought there was anything in his 
language offensive to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts; for I did not so understand him at the time. 
It was not with that view at all that I alluded to 
it. The gentleman has made three speeches on 
this subject. He has elaborated his views most 
fully. | only proposed to devote half an hour to 
the subject, and therefore I have to seize upon 
everything I can to demolish his argument, and I 
referred to this as one means. The Senator must 
have been so much impressed with the idea that 
he was right, and that nobody else could be right 
who opposed his doctrine, that, with all his liber- 
ality and fairness, he could not but attribute some 
political or other motive to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘Chis was the reason why I alluded 
to it. My astonishment was that the Senator 
could not have thought it was equally as possible 
for the Senator from Massachusetts to be right as 
for him to be right. And perhaps he is as liable 
to the charge of being actuated by strong motives 
as the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 
But he seems to be so zealous, so keen, and, as 
yet, so totally unconscious of what is going on 


_ within himself, that he looks more to the actions 


| of others. 


i 
' 


| 


I am sure, if it had been left to the 
vote of the Senate, or of the audience who heard 
him, there would have been quite as many who 
would have considered his opinions were wrong 
as that those of the Senator from Massachusetts 
were wrong. 

Mr. President, I have almost done. I know it 
is desirable to bring this matter to a close. I do 
not wish to enlarge upon the subject. I have said 
enough, | think, to how that the arguments of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky are not en- 
titled to carry that weight with them which it 
would seem he intended that they should. It 
is somewhat singular that this question should be 
raised just at this particular time. We are ina 
state of transition. The line of political power is 
passing West—it is going into the Some of the 
West. Before another Congress meets, a material 
change will take place in that particular. I have 
here before me a statement of some changes which 
will take place under the new apportionment about 
to go into operation. Under that apportionment, 
there will be added to the States of the West which 
are claiming these grants, thirteen new members 
of the House of Representatives. At the same 
time there will be taken from the old States nine 
members. Within the last decennial period, ten 
Senators have been admitted on this floor from the 
West, constituting one sixth of the whole power 
of one of the most important branches of this 
Government. That increase, although it may not 
be the same for the next ten years, is likely to go 
on. We are just on the eve of this ane, toa 
certain extent. I am from the West. never 
rely on advantages of this sort, however. I shall 
not be here when this power shal! exist in the 
hands of the West; but if I were here, I would 
rely very little upon it. But I must express some 


Mr. DOWNS. If the gentleman would wait, ‘| little sur rise that, when this uestion has slept so 
he would find that I was not about to say anything || long and undisturbed, just at this moment, when 


at all offensive. But I will yield to him. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I owe it to myself, per- | 

haps, to interrupt the honorable Senator. 

very much the little _= 

from Massachusetts an 

if I said anything offensive in 


Iregret || be brought up. 
between the Senator || where ow so strenuously. There is great rea- 
myself on that subject; and || son to beli ay 

reference to his mo- || West did not make this issue. 
tives, I beg to withdraw it. It was rather forced || made it. 


wer is about to pass into the hands of that weak 
Cat growing section of the country, it should now 
I regret to see it here and else- 


eve that it may do harm. We of the 
We have never 
I take it that there is too much mag- 
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nanimity and liberality in the West ever to do || the grants are made to States, as in the case of 


so. ‘We have not placed on the records of your 
Government anything. to show that this is a sec- 
tional question. But, if you do restrain us—if 
you keep us down and cramp us—do to us as you 
may now—a day may come when a reaction will 
take place, add as in all cases of oppression and in- 
justice, perhaps it may fo far, very far beyond 
what any of us contemplate or desire at present. 
it may be therefore well doubted whether the 
Senator from Kentucky consults, in the best man- 
ner, the interests of any of the old States by, at 
this particular time, imposing, or attempting to 
impose, these restraints on the new States. I 
have done, 


REMARKS OF MR. BRODHEAD. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. | Itis not my purpose, Mr. 
President, to make what is called a regular speech.. 
As the votes are about to be taken on this model 
and pioneer bill, I only design, briefly, to explain | 
those | am about to give, and the substitute { am | 
about to propose. ‘The points and propositions 
which will control my action upon this and the 
many other similar bills granting alternate sections 
of the public lands, five miles on each side of the 
road, (and doubling the price of those retained,) 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of | 
railroads, | may discuss fully hereafter, I will do | 
little more than state them now. 





Now that the slavery question seems to be set- 
tled, agitation in regard to the public lands has 
commenced. A contest between the old and the 
new States, now threatened, should he avoided, 
and the questions settled upon just, equitable, and 
constitutional principles. 

i cannot vote for these alternate-section railroad 
bills for several reasons, although I would like to | 
do so yery much to accommodate the amiable, 
talented, and accomplished representatives from 
Iowa, (Messrs. Dopce and Jones,} whose bill is 
now under consideration. I feel embarrassed, 
because my heart is on one side and my judgment 
and duty as a Senator on the other, 

Five propositions are now before Congress upon 
the subject of the public lands, Debate has been | 
had upon all, and bills submitted to carry some | 
into effect: 

1. ‘To grant alternate sections to aid in the con- 


struction ef railroads. About fifteen millions of 


acres per annum would thus be taken for years to |! will take fifty-five or sixty millions of acres yet to | 


come. 
2. To divide them in kind among all the States— | 


the old States taking as much as are given to the || the different tribes of Indians under treaties. 


new ones, for purposes of internal improvement. 

3. To give them to actual settlers. About four 
millions of acres per aunuin would thus be taken. | 
(Adopt this plan, aad continue the issue of Jand , 
warrants now authorized bylaw .to the soldiers, 
and very little revenue will be. roceived from the 
sales of the public lands, and the expenses of the | 
land system will be thrown upon the Treasury. 

4. To cede them to the States. in which they lie. | 

5. ‘To graduate and reduce the price, 

These alternate-section bills do not commend 
themselves to. my favorable consideration, be- 
cause— 

1. They connect this Government with asystem 
of internal improvements which, in my epinion, 
involves a necessity for a latitudinous construction |! 
of the Constitution violative of its principles. They || 
provide for.an internal-improvement system in | 
disguise. Ttis an oblique mode of legislation. 

2. These bills, if passed, will derange an admi- 
rable land system, which has worked so well for | 


’ 


i} 


‘ » | 
many years past, and bring numerous.applicants || for the 
here for years to come, They are local and par- || number the better. 


tial in their character, and will change the course |! 
of settlement from one part, of a State to. an- 
other. They do not provide weneral ‘rules and 
regulations, ”’ 

3. They assert the principle that this Govern- i 
ment ean aid works of internal imprevement in »| 


States where there are public. lands, and. cannot ;| one way—some ‘another. 


where there is none, 


4. Tn point of fact, they. provide for a partial 
distribution of the pr 


old States, and portions of the new ones, through 
which the roads do not pass. Resid Sadie facili 
tate the creation of rail monopolies; fer as soon «tm 


4 


| composed of all the Siates, large sums of money, 
| and large sums have heen received therefor. The 


| much as we have re out, provided that the In- 


| wars are not taken into consideration. 


/ ing the Indian territory, undisposed of. 


the Illinois grant, they are forthwith transferred 


| to railroad companies. 


5. The public lands have cost this Government, 


records. show -that we have received nearly as 
dian annuities, and Indian department, and Indian 
The ae- 
count is pretty nearly balanced, and there remain 
vast quantities unsold. It is estimated that we 
have about fourteen hnndred millions acres, includ- | 
In view | 
of the increasing strength of the western country, | 
and of the fact that many of our lands have been 
a long time in market, and the States cannot tax 
them; and in view of many other considerations, | 
and I think it is, proper to graduate and reduce || 
the price thereof, not only to actual settlers, but | 
generally. i) 
6. Graduate and reduce the price of the publie 
lands, and leave the construction of railroads, &e., | 


| as in the old States, to State and individual enter- |! 


| prise. 


| 





| from Kentucky, (Mr. Uxnerwoop. |] 





_ heavy. 


| their administration. 


} 
rational answer to this tion. Every i 
i law wi'l operate injatiousty in snot aioe 


This plan is simple: it furnishes cheap 
homes to poor settlers, promotes good feeling 
among the States, abates the tendency to central- 
ization, prevents monopolies, and is free from con- 
stitutional objections. Our land system presents 


|| other questions besides those of money and finance. || 
Much interest is felt not only in the new, but || 


in the old States, in regard to the public lands. || have to these alternate-section bills. 


These are some of the large objections which I | 
They are 
decided, radical, and constitutional, and such asin | 
my judgment outweigh any considerations of pub- | 
lic policy which may be urged in their behalf. 
My objections, if good, are equally decisive 
against the amendment of the honorable Senator 
That pro- 
vides for an equal grant te the old States for pur- 
peses of internal improvement. Ifa grant cannot 
be properly made to one of the land States for ’| 
purposes of internal improvement, it follows that | 
it cannot be made to the old States, to say nothing | 
of the propriety or impropriety of one State hold- , 
ing lands in another. If a division is to be made, | 
the most unobjectionable mode, in my opinion, is 
to divide the proceeds of the sale of the public lands || 
among all the States. I do not say that I favor 
that policy; I only wish now to be understood as}: 
saying that I prefer it to the proposition submit- | 
ted by the honorable Senater from Kentucky. 
The lands are now indebted to the customs. Tt | 


satisfy the land warrants recently authorized to 
be issued to soldiers. Large sums are yet due} 


The expenses of the land department are very | 
All things considered, I do not believe | 
this Government will ever receive a dollar of | 
net revenue from lands; and therefore, if distri- |} 
bution is made to the States, it must be from |! 
moneys collected at the eustom-houses. If all 
the public lands should be ceded to the States in }/ 
which they lie, and we have nothing but the’! 
ea of the sales in the Territories, the lands, |) 
am quite certain, will bring us annually in debt. 


| I want the revenue from the lands to pay for their | 


purchase, the Indian annuities, and the cost of }) 
The Post Office Denartment | 


is made to support itself—so should the land de- |) 


partment, 
There may be defects in- our present land sys- | 
tem, but I doubt whether human wisdom could 
devise one which would thus far have worked bet- | 
ter. We must have a general system. Time and || 
circumstances may demand a modification of the |! 
resent one. We are here to make general laws || 
ublic good, and the fewer they are in 4) 
All government should have |! 


‘| some setiled policy. We cannot legislate in regard || 


| to particular localities. We cannot properly or |! strict construction of the Constitution—a forbesr- 
|| wisely judge whether a railroad should run east, | ance to ‘exercise et except where an ¢x 
|| West, north, or south. Some of the ald States might | 


want @ road to run one way—some another way. || 
Some people in the new States want a road to run’!! 
Hence questions are |! 


There is but one 


AL GLOBE. 





_ to touch blemishes than to extract them, to dep 
, to keep up the land and Indian departme;ts 


| graduate and reduce the price. 


poses of the Union'are to pi ' 7 
eign invasion, to defend us against commotions 
and insurrections, and to vapidets our intércourse 
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and therefore complaints may seem to be justi 
made; but it should be remembered that jt is eat 
easier to point to defects than to devise remediicg 
: ; ; nol. 
ish an edifice than to erect a convenient substitute 
If we should cede the public lands to the twel, 
States in which they lie, we would still be objiceg 
frye 
the Territories. A cession would not, therefore. 
much diminish the expenses; nor would it, in my 
opinion, much more benefit the new States thoy ¢ 
If the new States 
were to take them, they would be obliged to iney, 
theexpense of theiradministration. Besides, ono 


| State would adopt one system, and another Stare 
_ another. 


The good of the country does not re. 
quire at present so rash a disruption of the presen: 
system. These twelve land States now ask » 
cession to them of the public lands within thei; 
territorial limits. Some of the old States refuse. 
and demand that the proceeds of the sales thereoy 


be divided among all. Men sometimes display 


great wisdom in making concessions at the proper 
time, where principle is not concerned. Charles 


_ I. had no wisdom of this sort, and lost his head, 


George HI did not know when to yield a little, and 
lost his colonies, The manufacturers made a great 


| mistake in not accepting McKay’s tariff bill in 


1844, for in 1846 one was passed far more objec. 
tionable to them. It seems to me that the Repye- 
sentatives of the old States ought now to agree to 
graduate and reduce the price of the public lands; 
and the Representatives of the new States ought 
to give up these numerous railroad projects, by 
means of which they expect to get most of the 
public lands, and break up the present land system 
The bill under consideration is called * A jl 
granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the State of Towa in aid of the construction 
of certain railroads in said State.”” ‘To the grant of 
aright of way l have no objections. That would 
be a valuable grant in the old States. The ral 
object of the bill is indicated in the title—to wir: 
‘*to aid in the construction of railroads.”’ Tt will 
vot do to call a plan to aid in the construction of 
railroads a measure to settle and improve the pub- 
lielands. Thatis begging the question, and th 
assumption of the main point in dispute. That 
would be making the interest greater than th 
principal. Those who come here to get these bills 
passed in order to have them go into the hands of 
corporations, have no surplus love for the peor 
settlers. “I wish to call things by their right names 
in legislation; that is the way to fet the people 
know what we are doing. If it is right for us \ 


_ build a railroad, or to aid in building one, let vs 


do it at once, not by indirection. These bills not 
looking directly to, and having for their primary 
object a sale and settlement of the public lands, 
follows, as a matter of course, that they involve 
the Federal Government in a system of interna! im- 
provement—opposition to which has now becowe® 
fundamental article in the creed of the Democratic 
party. We ailknow when a breach is once made 
ina constitution ora great principle, how easily and 
how speedily it is widened- Last ‘year one bill o! 
this sort passed, and now ten or fifteen are pro 
posed, asking ten or fifteen millions of acres. Next 
year the number will be the same, if not greater. 
Every intelligent man who has witnessed tie 
working of the Federal Government must see the 
tendency to consolidation. "The States seem to be 
fast becoming mere corporations, looking to tic 
Federal Government for support. Congress |: 
constantly besieged to overstep its legitimate pow- 
ers: Annually hereafter grants of land wil! be 
asked, until all is exhausted in the States, and 
then applications will come from the Territories. 
Wherever there is power there seems to be a dis- 
position to use and abuse it. All admit that 9 


press grant for itean befound in the Constitution— 
is necessary to the preservation and perpetuity of 
this government; and yet the restrictions and lim- 
itations of the Constitution seem to be of no avail 


|| broughtup not proper foradjudication in Congress, || whenambition prompts and interest leads the way. 


i le for } Why should we provide for a sale and settlement |} We have a goverument forméd of external and in- 
ble lands. injurious to the || of the pablic lands in a particular part of a new |! ternal 
State, and not in another? 


sovereignties. ‘The general and great pur- 
protect us against for- 
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All other matters, with } were expended in constructing 





rant of. anil to I 


the Cumberland 


‘ow exceptions, in the machinery of our govern- |} road, to and through the publiclands. The Gen- 


ent are left to the States. If this doctrine of 
rict construction can be enforced, Congress will 
no longer be besieged by jobbers, contractors, and 
speculators. and people will cease to think that 


the world can be a into the millennium. || 


if discord among the States, rebellion, and an- 


pecause this Government hasassumed powers not 
ranted by the Constitution. 
ratio of increase of expenditure upon the part of 
this Government. Buta few years ago the annual 


expenses amounted to about $30,000,000, now | 
It seems aimost im- | 


chey are over $50,000,000. 


Look at the fearful | 


possible to resist those who come here to capture || 


the public treasury or appropriate to themselves | 


the public lands. : . = 
itis said, however, in answer to constitutional 
«cruples, that it has been the practice of the Gov- 


ermment to grant alternate sections to aid in the | 


onstruction of canals and the improvement of 
-ivers. Precedents are cited, and the aid of great 
names called in. 

deny their force. 


Precedents ? hy, they can 


Sir, I admit the precedents, but | 


e found in this Government for anything and 
everything. They rise up like Banqto’s ghost. | 


Our evil deeds live after us. 


We are not in West- li 


ninster Hall, however, where precedents are con- |: 


cidered binding. Great names are brought for- 


ward. Mr. Calhoun’s opinion has been cited. |: 


Upon what great question of constitutional con- 
struction have net our great statesmen been about 
equally divided ?>—and some of them have been 


i} 
| 


i} 
| 


found upon both sides of the same question. Take | 
ihe questions of the bank, tariff, internal improve- || 
ments, sub-treasury, slavery, &c.,and I can show | 


ihe opinions of statesmen equally eminent on both 
sides. I therefore think it my duty to read the 
Constitution for myself; and if I am in doubt, I 


~o on the side which gives least power to the Gen- | 


erakGovernment, and most to the States. I con- 


eral Government paid the expenses of each State 
while a Territory, and gave each a kind of outfit. 
Besides, over twenty millions acres of the public 
lands have been given to the new States for com- 
mon schools, universities, seats of government, 


and | salines, deaf and dumb asylums, &c. 
rehy, shall ever destroy this fair land, it will be | 


And again: as an evidence that this Government 
has extended a kind and liberal hand to the people 
of the West and Southwest, look at their past, 
present, and prospective growth in all the elements 
of individual, social, and national wealth and pros- 
perity. [tis unexampled in the history of nations. 
Every stroke of the woodman’s axe beyond the 
Mississippi seems to enlarge their dominion and 
augment their power. ‘To no one does this pros- 
perity afford more sincere pleasure than to myself. 
It is a great and glorious spectacle to see the human 
family thus going out, not lawlessly, but under | 
the benign influences of our Government, to cul- 
tivate and subdue the earth, and peaceably to pos- | 
sess its broad patrimony. I would not deal | 
srudgingly with such a people. For many rea- 
sons, which I might state, I believe they will do 
as much, if not more than any other portion of our 
people to preserve and perpetuate this Govern- 
meat. They must trade in the East, and hence | 
the preservation of the Union is necessary for 
them. We ought to adopt a liberal policy towards 
those who lead the way in bringing into subjection 
the wild and unbroken lands of the wilderness, 
Hence I bring forward this measure to graduate | 
and reduce the price of the public lands, (in lieu 
of these railroad projects,) which will operate 
beneficially to the hard-working pioneer, and cut 
up the schemes of speculators by the roots. It 


|| must be apparent to all that we must choose one 


fess that I prefer the opinions expressed by Pres- | 
ident Polk in his celebrated veto message on the ; 


‘iver and harbor bill, to those of any other states- 
nan upon the subject of internal improvements. 
The Constitution gives Congress ‘‘ power to 
‘dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
‘tions respecting the territory and other property 
‘belonging to the United States.’ The bills we 
we called upon to pass do not purport to make 
any general ‘* rules’’ (and all rules we make here 
should be general) respecting the public lands. 


Who will deny the correctness of this proposi- | 
tion? If we authorize railroads through the dif- | 


ferent land States, and change the price sometimes 
within five and sometimes within fifteen miles of 


he roads, every one must see that speculation, | 


justice, and endless confusion and litigation must 
the result. If we grant lands to aid one raijl- 
ad, We must make grants to aid all other pro- 
jected roads, We make rules—in other words, 


we make laws—with a view to dispose of the pub- | 


lic lands—not with a view to construct railroads 
wd canals. Besides, what right have we to make 
rules which will promote the sale and settlement 
f the public lands in one section of a State and 
ot in ancther? 
is not properly put? Eyvery man of experience, 
tseem sto me, must see the confusion, beneficial 


| measure or the other. 


I prefer the graduating one. 
It is the only one which, in my opinion, can pass 
the House. The more landholders we have, the 
greater the security for our present form of gov- 
ernment. Besides, the rizhts-and interests of the 
laboring classes should be looked to and cared for, 
If there is no place where they can obtain Jand 


| cheap, the supply of labor in the old States will 


become greater than the demand, and then wages | 
will be forced down as they are in Europe, The 
evils of a redundant population should be avoided, 


_ especiallyin a republic. ITwould like to see every 


laboring man have a home which he can call his 
own, and which he has purchased, however cheap. 
Men in this country, though poor, do not like to 
live upon the charity of their neighbors, or upon 
the bounty of their Government. 1 am willing 
that the western people should go on prospering 
and complaining. Prosperity in the West bene- 
fits the Kast. They exn make larger purchases | 
of manufactured articles, and, besides, they must 


' bring their preduets over our railroads and canals. 


The interests of all are reciprocal. The great 
philosopher wnd statesman, (Thomas Jeffersen,) | 
who looked further belind and further before him 


}} than any other man of his day, made a remark | 


Who will say that this question | 


only to speculators, to which such a policy would | 


ead. And again: everybody knows that nearly 


‘llthe lands upon the line of these roads have |! 


veen sold. Why, then, call it a bill granting al-_, 
ternate sections, when it is well known that they | 


will be obliged to go off ten or fifteen miles from 
tae line of the road to get the required quantity— 
‘o wit, five miles on each side of the road. 

It has heen said, and intimated again and again, 
that this Government and the old States have act- 
ed unjustly toward the new States. I cannot ad- 
init the fact.’ By compects with the new States 
upon their admission into the Union, five per cent. 
of the net receipts of the sales of the public lands 
is Set apart for the use of such States. Three per 
cent. is to be annually paid to the respective 
(new) States, and two per cent, to be used in.con- 
structing roads to through them. In most 
‘ostances, however, the whole five cent. has 
been paid to the new States. Out of this three 
and oe fund, over $4,000,000 have been 
pad to the new-States. Neari 





y $6,000,000 more 


which may well be applied to the western people 
and western States: 

6 So we have gone on,” (are his words.) * and co we | 
shall go on, puzzled and prospering beyond example, and 


or] 


' shall continue to growl, to. multiply, and to prosper, wutil,; 


we exhibit an association powerful, wise, and happy be 
yond what has yet been seen by man.” 

Those who ask the passage of these bills com- 
plain that public lands have been a long time in 
market, and have not been sold, and that it oucht 
to be a part of the policy of the Government to 
adopt measures to promote sale and settlement. 
I admit that a large part of the public domain has 
been a long time in market; but the reason for it 
is apparent. The records show that the supply | 
isgreater than the demand. We survey and bring 
annually into market about 12,000,000 of acres, 
and the annual demand is about 3,000,000. 
we pass all these railroad bills, we will only be 
able to’ sell about half that quantity because the | 


States or railroad companies to whom these grants | 
are made will supply the other half. [It has al- | 
ways been a part ofthe wise policy of this Govern- 

ment, I admit, to promote the sale and settlement 
of the public lands. General Jackson, as far back 
as 1832, well said in his annual message of that 

rear: 
P “Treannot be that the speedy séitlement of these- 


lands constitute the true interest of the Republic. The | 
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wealth and strength of a country are its population; and 
the best part of the population are the cultivators of the 
soil. Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of so 
ciety and true friends of liberty. It seems to be our true 
policy that the public lands shal! cease as soon as practica- 
ble to be a source of revenue.” 

Hence I now propose the graduating policy as : 
better caleulated to accomplish that purpose than 
these railroad schemes. Lands which have only 
been in market ten years sell for $1 25, the present 
present price of all; those which have been in 
market over ten, and not exceeding fifteen, sell for 
$1; those in market for fifteen, and not exceeding 
twenty, eighty cents; those in market twenty, ant 
not exceeding twenty-five years, sell fi r sixty 
cents per acre; those in market for twenty-five, 
and not exceeding thirty years, sell for forty cents 
per acre; and those in market more than thirty 
sell for twenty cents. The bill I propose also 
makes provision for preémptioners. ' 

It is only on the ground that these railroad bills 
will promote sale and settlement, that their con- 
stitutionality is justified; and | therefore submit 
that, waiving the constitutional question, the 
measure which | advocate as a substitute would 
be much more efficient in promoting that object, 
as well as more just and equitable to all parts of 
the country. Its constitutionality is admitted by 
all; and it is the only measure which [ think can 
pass the House of Representatives. I offer it as 
a compromise measure. 

It is ureed, as-another reason in favor of these 
bills, that it would be unjust to permit the pew re 
States to construct railroads whereby the value of He! 
the public domain would be augmented, without 
making some adequate compensation. [tts said 
that the United States is a great land proprietor, 
and should aid in improving the country and iis Hi 
own lands. Now, sir, there is a perfect answer f 
to this argument. Does not every railroad and 
canal made, from the Atlantic border to the west- 
ern waters, improve the price of the public lands? et 
Therefore, if the new States are to be compensated, mf 
the old States should also be compensated, and 
the General Government would have little else to 
do than to adjust balances. Pennsylvania would 
come in for a large share, for she has meurred 
more debts in the construction of railroads and 
canals leading to the West than any other State im 
the Union. 

It is further urged, as an argument im favor of 
these bills, that the Government, although it grants 
alternate sections five miles on each side of the 
roads, makes money by the operation, becauserit 
doubles the price of those retained, and thus pro- 
motes sale and settlement. Now, although this is 
true to some extent, it is nota better measure than 
the one I propose; besides, it is liable to the many 
objections which I have stated. But, if the con- 
struction of these railroeds do thus enhance the 


value of the public domain, why do not those who { 
cesire to construct them enter and take wp all the 
land throuch which they pass at the mnimum ‘ 


price before they begin the work, and thus the 4 
inerease in value will inureto their own advantare, f 
and not to that of the Government. ‘Those who : 


wish lands can therefore sequester them for their ; 
own use. 

Sut the practical operation of these granis, a 
exemplified in the ense of the vrant at the 
session of the last Congress to 
the erantis made to the State, and ‘forthwith a 
company is incorporated, and the grant transferred 
to the ecompany,and thus a railroad compairy be- 
comes theowner of vast bodies of land, mortgages 
the same, wnd thus constructs the road. I do not 
think the General Government oucht thus to lend 
itself to create facilities for the nrultiplieation of 
incorporated companies. On Satnrday last, I ob- 
serve by the papers, a complimentary dinner was 
given at one of the hotels tn this city, by a com- 
mittée of this Illinois railrond company to the 
Illinois delegation in Concress, in honor of their 
success: They came here, no doubt, to return 


firat 


liinoie, is thie: 


ment. 

1 have thus, Mr. President, briefly, though I 
fear imperfectly, stated my views upon the impor- 
tant subject now under consideration. have 
| suidied language to ascertain with how few words 
| I could state factsand arguments, end make myrelf 
| understood; the Senate and my constituents wi!! 
| judge with what success upon this occasion. 
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THE UNION AND STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES. {| 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. WILCOX, | 
OF MISSISSIPPI, | 

Iw tHe House or Representarives, 
March 9, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WILCOX said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I am free to admit the fact, 
that in arising to address the House upon the 
present occasion, that it is with unaffected diffi- 
dence. And permit me to remark, sir, that I 
would willingly forego the privilege, did 1 not con- 
sider it a duty devolved upon me by the extraor- 
dinary developments here and elsewhere since the 
commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress. With regard to the merits or demerits of | 
the bill now pending, | have not a word to say; 
but shall avail myself of the latitude given in — 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union to speak upon another subject. Within 
the last two years, a startling and significant page 
in the history of this Government has been un- 
folded, and its ** giant characters,’’ North and 
South, have arisen as forerunners of a state of 
things heretofore unprecedented, and which, if || 
not arrested by the conservative spirit of the age, | 
must inevitably result in an overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Men of America! the day has come and now 
is when a recurrence to first principles should not 
only be our object, but our aim, end, and pur- | 
pose; not only an abstract reality, but a universal || 
presence; when the principles of the great Father 
of his Country must have an exemplification 
in the action of the people. It is known that I 
appear here as a Union, Jackson Democrat, in- 
stead of a Secession, Disunion Democrat—as one 
who bows submission to the Constitution and | 
laws of the United States. I regret, exceedingly 
regret, the necessity that compels me to allude to | 
the compromise, and to the reasons of my acqui- 
escence. I acquiesce, then, sir, first, because all || 
the vexed questions growing out of the acquisi- || 
tion from Mexico were referred for adjustment to || 
the gray-headed fathers of the Republic, some of || 
whom had been identified with the Government | 
for forty years—familiar with its wants and de- || 
mands, its hopes and its fears; men who upon a || 
thousand altars had offered up their morning and || 
their evening sacrifice in behalf of their country’s || 
good; men who had not only illustrated the an- 
nals of their race upon the tented field, but in the || 
halls of legislation at home, and in the courts and ! 
cabinets of kings, queens, and hierarchies of Eu- | 
rope; men who had drank at the fountain of || 
civil and religious liberty, opened by the heroes || 
and sages of the Republic far back in the volume 
of its history, and whose hearts through sunshine | 
and storm, exaltation and depression, victory and 
defeat, had ever throbbed in unison with thegran- | 
deur and glory, the pride and power of the Re- 
public. These were they who presented to the 
American people for their acquiescence the world- 
renowned compromise. 

But, sir, | acquiesce, secondly, because in this | 
plan of adjustment I see no infraction of the Con- | 
stitution. On the contrary, the bill admitting Cal- || 
ifornia as a State, and the bills granting territorial | 
governments to Utah and New Mexico were passed | 
in obedience to a principle that lies at the base of | 
the Democratic party, and which has been pro- | 
mulged by the ection of every Southern Demo- | 
cratic Convention since the first crusade of the | 
Abolitionists against the institution of slavery. I 
will not discuss these bills. It is not required of 
me by my constituents. This was done to their 
satisfaction during the campaign. But, sir, am I | 
right in the statement made concerning the prin- 
ciples upon which these bills passed? Mr. Cal- 
houn submitted a series of resolutions to the 
American Senate in 1847, among which, standing 
in bold relief as the exponent of a vital principle, 
may be found the following: 

“ Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have 
the unconditional right to form and adopt the government 
which they may think best calculated to secure their lib 
erty, prosperity, and happiness: and in conformity thereto, 


no other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution 
in order to be admitted, except that its constitution shall 
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| every stump in my district. 


| as much distinguished for her practical hard sense | 
| political abstractions. 


|| the Constitution. 


| pass upon my claims and 
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~The Union and State-Rights Parties—Mr. Wilcox. 


be republican, and that the imposition of any other by 
Congress would not only be in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, but in direct conflict with the principle on which our | 
political system rests.”’ 


In obedience to this principle, California, like a | 


| Phenix from its ashes, arose into being and ex- 


istence. And there she stands, like the colossal | 


| statue, whose immense size strikes the spectator | 
|| afar off with wonder and astonishment. Washer | 


constitution republican? It was. Then no other 
condition was imposed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Acquiescence in her admission, then, was 


not only right, but the duty of every one dis- | 


posed to be true to his Government and just to his 
country. 

Now to the territorial bills of Utah and New 
Mexico. Did they reflect the great cardinal prin- 
ciple of non-intervention—a principle more sacred 
than any other to be found in the creed of the 
Democratic party, and upon the preservation and | 
maintenance of which alone depends the perpetuity | 
of the Union? They did. Were they in harmony 


| with the doctrine of non-intervention? Let us see. 
President Polk, in his message of the 5th of De- 
| cember, 1848, says: 


“In organizing governments over these Territories, no 


| duty imposed on Congress requires that they should legislate | 
|| upon the subject of slavery. Whether Congress shall legis- 


late or not, the people of the acquired Territories, when as- | 
sembled in convention, will possess the sole and exclusive 
power to determine whether slavery shall or shall not exist | 


| in their limits.’’ 


This, sir, is the language of a statesman and | 
patriot, who, in his official relations with the 
Government, knew no North, no South, no East, | 
no West; and who, throughout his momentous 
administration, retained the confidence of his 
friends, and challenged the admiration and respect 
of his enemies. Again, sir, the Democratic Con- 


'| vention of Virginia, held on the 29th of February, || 
| 1848, declared: 


‘That there was no power in Congress, or anywhere 
else, save only in the people of a Territory in the adoption 


|| of a State constitution preparatory to admission into the 


Union, to prevent the migration of any citizen of any State 
with his property, whether it be slaves or anything else, to 


| any domain which may be acquired by the common blood | 


and treasure of the people of ail the States.”’ 


This is good doctrine, and I indorsed it upon 
Again, in a State 
Convention of the Democratic party of Georgia, | 
held in 1848, it was— 

** Resolved, That the people of the South do not ask of 
Congress to establish the institution in any of the territory | 
that may be acquired by the United States. They simply 
require that the inhabitants of each Territory shall be left 
free to determine for themselves whether the institution of | 


| slavery shali or shall not form a part of their social system. ”’ 


Here, again, is the doctrine of non-intervention 
announced by the Democratic party of old Geor- 
gia; justly denominated the ** New England of | 
the st uth,’’ in compliment to her progress in rail- 
road enterprise and manufacturing industry, being 
as one of her chivalric sisters is for her love of | 
God bless her! One of the 
old thirteen, ever loyal and true to the Union and 


Upon the principles indicated in Mr. Polk’s 
message, and upon these resolutions, so far as the 
doctrine of non-intervention is concerned, I con- 
ducted the canvass in my State, and was over- 
whelmingly sustained in nine out of the twelve 
counties composing the district I have the honor to 
represent. I will say nothing of the fugitive slave 
bill and the bill abolishing the slave trade in the | 
District of Columbia. 

I now desire, Mr. Chairman, in self-defense, 
and in vindication of the principles of the patriotic | 
spirits who have honored me with their confidence, 
to give a brief history of the parties as they stood | 
in the State of Mississippi, that this House may 
pretensions to Democ- 
racy. Much has been said in and out of Con- 

ress, during the present session, as te old line 

emocrats. And pray tell me, sir, who are they? 
From whence did they come? From whom do 
they trace their pare ogy? I will proceed, sir, 
fearlessly and boldly to give a sketch of their acts 
and doings South. The first clarion note that was 
sounded was from the headquarters of the Captain 
General. It spread far and wide,and was echoed 
and reéchoed by the Liners in my State until the 
arched skies themselves were made to reverberate 
the sound. It was thought by them that it would 
be canonized, and that the ‘' historic muse, proud 





|| vised. Mississippi took the lead. 


Ho. or Reps, 


‘ of the rich treasure, would march with 
‘ to latest times, and give bond in stone and eye, 
‘ during brass to guard and immortalize the trys,» 
It was sounded near the place consecrated to the 
manes of him who was ‘lord of the Lion 
and eagle eye.” Freemen and representati 
the people, will you hear it? 

“IT have said they have made the appropriation of thi, 
territory an instrument to abolish the Constitution. Th, re 
is no doubt they have abolishtd the Constitution, The 
careass may remain, but the spirit has left it. It is now 5 
fetid mass, creating disease and death. It stinks in our 
nostrils. ”? 

This, sir, is from the speech of Langdon Chevyes 
delivered before the Nashville Convention, cart 
loads of which were scattered broadcast over yy 
State, and for a time became the text-book of the 
disunionists. The next bugle blast we hear js 
from a source equally distinguished—from one 
who has done the State some service, and for which 
he has my gratitude. It was a letter from Joh 
C. Calhoun to one Colonel Torply, of Missis. 
sippi, and is as follows: 


it down 


heart 
Ves of 


Fort Hitt, July 9, 1849, 

Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you for a copy of the 
proceedings of your meeting. I have read it with a great dea 
of pleasure. You ask me for my opinion as to the course 
which should be adopted by the State Convention in Octo. 
ber next. Ihave delayed answering your letter until this 
time, that T might more fully notice the developments at the 
North before I gave it. They are more and more adverse 
to us every day. There has not been a single occurrence 
since the rising of Congress which does not indicate on the 
part of the North a fixed determination to push the aboli- 
tion question to the last extreme. In my opinion, there is 
but one thing that holds out the promise of saving both 
ourselves and the Union, and that is, a Southern Convep-. 
tion; and that, if much longer delayed, cannot. It ought 
to have been held this fall, and ought not to be delayed be- 
yond another year. All our movements ought to look to 
that result. For that purpose every Southern State ought 
to be organized with a central committee, and one to each 
county. Oursis already. It is indispensable to produce 
concert and prompt action. In the meantime, firm and 
resolute resolutions ought to be adopted by yours and such 


|| meetings as may take place before the assembling of the 


Legislature in the fall. They, when they meet, ought to 
take up the subject in the most solemn and impressive man- 
ner. The great object of a Southern Convention should be 
to put forth, ina solemn manner, the causes of our griev- 
ances in an address to the other States, and to admonish 
them in a solemn manner as to the consequences that must 
follow, if they should not be redressed, and to take meas- 
ures preparatory to it, in case they should not be. The 
call should be addressed to all those who are desirous to 
save the Union and our institutions, and who, in the alter- 
native (should it be forced on us) of submission or disso- 
lution would prefer the latter. No State could better take 
the lead in this great conservative movement than yours. 
it is destined to be the greatest of sufferers, if the abolition- 
ists should succeed ; and I am not certain but by the time 
your convention meets, or at furthest your Legislature, that 
the time will have come to make the call. With great re- 
spect, I am, &c. JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


You will discover, sir, that Mississippi was be- 
ing indoctrinated with the principles of the South 
Carolina school of politicians. You will further 
perceive that Mr. Calhoun looked alone to State 
action. He dictated the time of holding the con- 
vention in Mississippi, and suggested that the ac- 
tion of the October convention should be followed 
by the action of the Legislature. Throughout, 
he looks to State action, State organization, and 


| State codperation with other States. Now, sir, 


by reference to the proceedings in Mississippi, 
with the suggestions of Mr. Culhoun, it will be 
seen that his recommendations were implicitly 
obeyed and followed. 

The convention was held in October, as he ad- 
A central 
committee was organized, and an effort made to 
appoint them in the counties. Firm and resolute 
resolutions were adopted by the October conven- 
tion. The Legislature took up the subject in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. It reserved 
in the treasury the sum of ,000, to enable the 
Nashville Convention to take the necessary steps 
spoken of by Mr. Calhoun. 

But, further, to show how fully they were sub- 
jugated to the power of the old liners in South 
Carolina, and how faithfully the convention fol- 
lowed the counsels of Mr, Calhoun, I beg leave to 
refer you to an extract from the address sent forth 
by the convention on that occasion, and which 
flooded every nook and corner of the State: 


“ Besides and beyond a popular convention of the South- 
ern States with the view and the of arresting the 
cause of aggression, and if not practicable, then to concen- 
trate the South in will, understanding, action, the con- 
vention of ee suggested, as the possible ultimate 
resort, the call by the Legislature of the assailed States, or 
still some more solemn conventions—such as should be 
regularly elected by the people of those States—to deliber- 
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ate, speak, and act with all the sovereign power of the peo- 
,- 


le. 
pert, ; S : 
tion of all the assailed States, to provide in the last resort 


for their separate welfare by the formation of a compact 

1 an union that will afford protection to their liberties 
and their rights.”? 

K2<s ; . 

Compare this, if you please, with Mr. Calhoun’s 
letter, and see the exact correspondence: 

[np the meantime, (says Mr. C.,) firm and resolute res- 
ojutions ought to be adopted by yours and such meetings as 
may take place before the assembling of the Legislature in 
the fall. ‘They, when they meet, ought to take up the sub- 
ject in the most solemn and impressive manner.’”’ 


Again: 

«“ The call should be addressed to all those who are desir- 
ous of saving the Union, and who, in the alternative of 
submission or a dissolution, would prefer the latter.” 


But, sir, anterior to this time what was the state | 


of feeling in South Carolina—the State that had 
assumed the guardianship of Mississippi? What 


Should, in the result, such conventions be called and | 
they may lead te a hike regularly-constituted conven- | 


| 


was the tone and temper of her press? I makethe | 
inquiry because it is important, and a matter of | 


sheer justice to the old line Democrats in my State 


and elsewhere, and because they now deny, | 


there, here, and elsewhere, that there was any 
arty in the South in favor of a dissolution of the 
Snion on account of the compromise. I make 
the following extract from the Fairfield (S. C.) 
Herald: 


« We are in favor of a dissolution of the Union. 


of the patrid, loathsome masses of the Nerth.”’ 


From the Newbury (S. C.) Sentinel, the fol- 


lowing is extracted: 


¢ he Union. Who, || ernment, revolutionary in its character, and des- 
oh! who, shall deliver us from the contaminating influences | 


insult. They cling with Spartan devotion to the 
glorious tradition of their ancestral renown; they 
— the graves of the illustrious dead. 

ut I promised to return to my own State, the 
home of my adoption, in whose bosom lies im- 
bedded all that was ever dear to me on earth. 
Bold, fearless, and patriotic in her counsels of 
State, and intrepid upon the field of battle. And 
should-the time ever come, which God forbid, that 
her rights should be outraged, and she, from op- 
pression, forced to dissolve the political bonds 
that unite her with the grand sisterhood of States, 
I shall nail my colors to her mast, and if she goes 


| down it shall be my pride and pleasure to sink 


with her. 

Now, sir, strange as it may appear, notwith- 
standing the position Mississippi: had formerly 
taken upon the subject of slavery—and notwith- 
standing the principles of the doctrine of non- 
intervention were embraced in the California, and 
the bills giving territorial governments to Utah 
and New Mexico—and the failure of Congress to 
adopt the Wilmot proviso—yet the then Governor, 
without consulting the people or having any dem- 


/onstration from them whatever, as to its pro- 


“Indemnity for past grievances, entire exemption from | 


all fanatical interference with our domestic institutions, 
andcomplete security of the constitutional rights and equal- 


| doomed. 


ity of the South, for all time to come, are the objects to be | 


attained by the delegates to the Southern Convention; and 


they will most certainly accomplish these purposes—peace- | 


ably if they can—forcibly if they must.” 

Says the South Carolina Spartan: 

“ We hold it to be the sacred duty of the South, enjoined 
by every sentiment of patriotism, honor 
demand and enforce a dissolution of the Union.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for fear of doing injus- 
tice to another old line press, permit me to make 
a short extract from the Wilmington (N. C.) Au- 
rora, a press that sustained the honorable gentle- 
man ; 
voked, made so terrible an onslaught on Major 
Donelson a few days ago in this House, and 
whose ‘‘ shoe latchet”—on the score of Democ- 
racy—** he is unworthy to loose:”’ 

“ What will the Southern Convention do? We hope to 
have no more barren addresses. If that is all the delegates 
intend, they had better stay at home. If they will meth- 
odize a plan to dissolve the Union, we will hail them. 
What’s the remedy? Itis a Southern Confederacy, with a 
capital at Ashville, or somewhere else on the mountains, 
where the lines of Georgia, South and North Carolina 
meet.” 

I will not charge the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina as aspiring to the Presidency of 
that Southern Confederacy. But I do charge that 
this is the key that unlocks the secret of the op- 
— to Major Donelson of the Washington 

nion, for he warred to the knife against the 
establishment of that Confederacy; and whose 
press, as the exponent of the principles and views 
of the Jackson ener did more to save the 
Union than any other in the Republic. One more 
gun from an old liner in Georgia, and I shall re- 
turn to my own State: 

“My idea is first to perfect the union of the South, now 
80 happily in progress. Secondly, to dissolve the Union 
immediatety, form a Southern Confederacy, and take pos- 
session, by force of arms, of all the territories suitable for 
slavery, Let this territory, then, be settled up by slave- 
holders; let the Southern States give a tract of land and 
one slave to every poor family who will settle there.” 

What an immortality of infamy awaits that in- 
dividual and the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Gippines.] Here you will discover an effort 
was made to alienate the affections of the poor 


but patriotic yeomanry of the country; in other 
words, to bribe them into their treasonable de- 
signs against the Government. But, sir, as we 


say in the South, they ‘could not quite come We 

ey were descendants of patriot sires, and 
could not be betrayed into a crusade against the 
Government of their fathers. There are no Bene- 
diet Arnolds to be found among the hardy sons 
of toil. They are the salt of the land. They 
constitute the rank and file of our army, and are 
ready at the tap of the drum to avenge even a 
thought or a whisper that threatens our flag with 


and interest, to | 


. VenaB_e] from that State, who, unpro- | 


| ment hostile to it. 


priety or expediency, convened the Legislature in 
extraordinary session, and submitted for their 
consideration a message denunciatory of the Gov- 


pouc in sentiment. . . 

In speaking of the institution of slavery, he 
makes the inquiry: 

* What is to be the fate of this institution? If left to the 
tender mercies of the Federal Government its fate is 
With the prejudice of the age against it it re- 
quires for its kind development a rostering government over 
it. It could scarcely subsist without such protection. 
How then can it exist, muci less flourish, under a govern- 
A government organized upon the prin- 
ciples of hostility and opposition to the institution. is it 
proper? Isit piilosophic? Is it not absurd to intrust the 
prosperity, the protection, and even the existence of a great 


| and delicate interest to a political power having its origin 


in and drawing its vigor from the very element of hostility 
to this interest ?”? 


Here you will discover disunion boldly avowed, 
and the demand made for a Southern Confederacy. 
You are informed that the institution of slavery 


| requires for its kind development a fostering gov- | 


ernment over it. How significant and how per- 


| tinent to the inquiry of, ‘*‘ What’s the remedy ?”’ 


‘*1t is a Southern Confederacy with a capital at | 


| Ashville.”’ 





_ But the Governor seems to distrust that he has | 
made himself sufficiently clear and explicit. 


proceeds: 


‘‘To state the proposition clearly. The Government of 


the United States is now hostile to slavery. To save it, 
to preserve it from its destruction, or at least from a sickly, 
lingering, distempered, and precarious existence, it must be 


| protected by guarantees more available than the present 


Constitution furnishes, or it must be wrested from the con- 
trol of a power which is hostile to it, and seeks its destruc- 
tion. It must, like every other great interest, be placed in 
charge of its triends.”’ 

* But again, the union of these States has been so grossly 
perverted trom its original purposes as to render its turther 
continuance incompatible with the honor, the prosperity, 
and saiety of the slaveholding States, unless some correc- 


| tion of past grievances, and some additional and more 
| effeetual guarantees tor our future protection, be obtained 
| from our associates in the Contederacy.”’ 


‘ Let the propositions be distinctly made to the people of 
the non-slaveholding States to remedy the wrong, so lar as 
it may be in the power of Congress to do *0, by obtaining 
from Catifornia concessions south of 36° 30’ or otherwise; 
and to consent to such amendments of the Federal Cousti- 
tution as shall hereatter amply secure the rights of the slave- 


| holding States trom misconstruction and from further ag- 


gression. Butin the event of refusal, | do not hesitate to 


| express my decided opinion, that the ouly effectual remedy 
| to evils which must continue to grow trom year to year Is 


to be found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the 
aggrieved States.”’ 


“The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort to || 
| this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States 
should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adupted | 


by this State, either alove or in concert with her sister States, 
to remedy existing evils.” 
Further: he recommends— 

* That a common center of public opinion be authorita- 
tively established; that a committee of saiety be appoint- 
ed, whose duty it should be periodically to assemble at some 
central point for the transaction 0: busines=; that they should 
be invested with adequate powers, absolute or contingent, to 
act for their respective States upon all questions connected 
with the preservation and protection of their domestic tm 
stitutions and their equal rights as sovereign States.’” 


A bold and fearless stroke of policy that; and 
in unison with the reign of terror in France, when 
France got ** drunk to vomit blood.”’ A commit- 
tee of safety, clothed with absolute power, with 


And | 
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some modern Robespierre at its head; a power 
| unknown to the Constitution, and which resists 
all classification and analogy, save the acts and 
menaces which history has selected as the foulest 
blots of the Greek democracies—of the Roman 
republic, in the worst days of its civic furies—of 
the sanguinary Italian States—nay, of France it- 
self, in the successive tyrannies of Louis X1V—of 
the Convention and of the Empire. But, further, 
by way of sustaining this committee of safety,a 
Special message was sent in during the extraoidi- 
nary session of the Legislature recommending the 
establishment of a standing army in the State. 
Had this committee been established, and the army 
raised, the days of the Republic would have been 
numbered; and Union men in Mississippi would 
, have been seen only like cold and scattered stars 
through the gloom of a northern heaven. A 
sworded dictator is no new fact in history. The 
ruthless levelerof Corsica had his day of triumph. 
Cromwell, too, immortal rebel, hewed the throne 
down toa block. What,sir,do we now behold 
in France? ‘Military terrorism established 
‘throughout the country; France torn from the 
‘alliance of free nations, to be yoked to the des- 
‘ potic monarchies of the continent.”” There has 
been a wholesale incarceration of two hundred na- 
| tional representatives, snatched from the midst of 
Europe's politest capital, without the shadow of 
crime alleged. The press has been subsidized. 
And human life is as little respected as human 
liberty. it combines the apposite attributes of 
all the more famous seditions; and as far as mere 
violence goes, it emulates not unsuccessfully even 
the ‘* bloody proscription of Marius and Seylla.’’ 
But, Mr. Chairman, this message and its recom- 
mendation of the appointment of a safety commit- 
tee and standing army, came from an old line 
Democrat, who, in the election of 1824, between 
General Jackson and John Quincy Adamnis, and 
in 1828 with the strong Federal measures of Mr. 
Adams’s administration before him, was the de- 
cided supporter of Mr. Adams, and in favor of his 
reélection. Yes, sir, he was at all times opposed to 
General Jackson, from 1824 to 1836,and all the 
leading measures of his administration; was an 
open, avowed, and decided nullifier—the leader of 
the nullification party in Mississippi, and the author 
of their associations, conventions, and addresses; 
and whilst a member of the Legislature voted for 
George Poindexter for the United States Senate, 
who was a nullifier, and the violent personal and 
political enemy of General Jackson. This, sir, is 
the man whom the old liners in my State chose as 
theirstandard-bearer, and whose opinions and sen- 
timents they indorsed: but upon whose opinions 
and sentiments the people placed the thumb of 
censure and the seal of disapprobation. 
Again, sir, during the session of the Legislature, 
a bill was introduced providing for the call of a 
| convention, to take into consideration the relation 
which the State of Mississippi sustained to the 
Federal Government, and * to obtain indemnity for 
the past and certain security forthe future.’” While 
the bill was pending an amendment was introduced, 
to the effect, that in the election for members to 
said convention, the question, **Are you for or 
against the assembling of aconvention?’’ should be 
propounded, by the returning officer holding the 
election, to each voter, and if it should be ascer- 
tained, that a majority were eee to the conven- 
tion, it should not assemble. ‘This proposition was 
voted down. Another amendment was offered; 
that for the purpose of affording the convention a 
fair test of the will of the voters of this State upon 
the recent laws of Congress, commonly called the 
adjustment or compromise, that at the election of 
delegates to said convention, the question should 
| be propounded to each voter, ‘Are you in favor of 
acquiescing in the adjustment bills passed by the 
Congress of the United States?’’ This proposition 
was voted down. 

Here you will discover, sir, that the Old Liners 
were afraid to trust the people. Why, sir, m 
Democracy teaches me that the people are catehie 
of self-government; that they are in fact the sov- 
ereignty, the State, and the impersonation of the 
law itself; yet, sir, a tyrannical and despotic ma- 
jority voted down the proposition to submit these 

|| questions to the people. Why, sir? Because the 
Janes had gone forth in favor of a Southern Con- 
|| federacy. They had been told that the Union of 
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the States had been so grossly perverted as to re- 
quire its dissolution; that the Constitution was a | 
fetid mass of corruption, causing disease and | 


death; and that it stunk intheir nostrils. They had || 
heen told to separate themselves from the putrid, |! 


lonthsome masses of the North. Once more they 
voted down an amendment requiring the members, | 
before taking their seats in the convention, to take 
en oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 
But, sir, this isnot all. Whilst this extraordina- 


ry body was in session, a committee was appointed || 
of Old Liners to issue an address to the people of || 


the State, in which the following language is hold- 
en: 

“ if the North refuse to accede to the demands of 35° 30’ 
through California, and amendments to the Constitution, | 
Mississippi must look to herself for the protection of her 
rights and institutions out of the Union.” 

[ aleo make a short extract from the Mississip- 
pian, the leading State paper, and especial organ 
of the Disunionists: 

“* We place secession upon the clearly-ascertained and 
well-defined opinions of our people, that the Constitution | 
has been violated, and that there is no remedy for the vio- | 
lation of the Constitution in the Union. Here is our plat- 
form.” 

Again: we find the following in the Home Jour- | 
nal, of Governor Quitman: 

** Slavery and the Union cannot long exist together. We 
recommend State secession. 
fal, and safe romedy. We will vote for secession. Let a 
matority vote with us, and then we will see who will 
figght.?? | 
A. distinguished old line Democrat offered the | 
following resolution in a town meeting of the em- 
pire county of the State, which was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, Thatif we have to choose between subinis- 
sion to said measures and secession from the Union, we | 
prefer the latter.”’ 


life, in the city of Natchez, Governor Quitman | 
said: 

“There is no applying a plaster to 2 diseased limb. It 
nist be reset, entirely cured, made whole as it was before, | 

it must be lopped off. We must have such amendments 
io tbe Constitution as will guaranty our rights there, and | 
the equality of the South in the Union ; or, if our request | 
fer such division and guarantees be not granted, we are for 
a chanze in our system of Government, and the formation | 
of a Southern Confederacy.” 


Tn June following, a State convention was.called, | 
id was styled the Democratic State-Rights Con- 
vention. Governor Quitman was chosen its stand- 


ard-bearer for the chief executive magistracy, |’ 


District conventions were called, and Democratic 
State-Rights candidates were nominated for Con- 
gress. hey entered the field with secession and 
« Southern Cuntedaeacy emblazoned on their ban- 
ners. My worthy competitor abandoned the 
Democratic doctrine of free ade, and was in favor | 
of excluding all goods manufactured North of | 
Mason and Dixon’s line by legislative enact- 
ment, and also of placing the State in a state of | 
military defense—the establishment of arsenals | 
and armories. They denvunced the national De- | 
mocracy, as indeed they did the whole North and 
the Washington Union, and declared that they 
would not go into the Baltimore Convention. In. 
the meantime [ was placed in nomination for Con- 
gress.asa Union Democrat. 1 took the ground 


the doctrine of secession. 


of acquiescence in the SO DAON Ns and opposed | 


jut, sir, it was a dark, 


a stormy, and tempestuous time. The fugitive || 
loa ; rpale ; y 
slave bill had been resisted in the North bya law- |: 


less mob in Boston, It was rung upon me upon 
every stump by the disunionists, as evidence of 
the uncompromising hostility of the whole North 
‘oO Our institutions. Bunt, sir, it was not long be- 
fore the clouds that enveloped me were dispelled, 
The old Key Stone of the arch was heard to speak 
in tones of thunder, through her.convention, ‘‘ that | 
the Democratic party of Pennsylvania are true to | 
the Union, the Constitution, and the laws,and will | 
faithfully observe and execute, so far as in them | 
lie, all the measures of compromise ado by | 
the late Congress for the purpose of settling the | 
question arising out of domestic slavery, and this. | 
not only from a sense of duty, as good citizens of | 
the Republic, but algo from the kind and fraternal 

feelings which they cherish towards their brethren 

of the slaveholding States.’’ Nay, more than this; 

from the lofty hills and valleys of Maine; from 

the granite fastnesses and sylvan villages of New 


Hampshire; from the Green Mountains and mean- || policy showed the wisdom of a great statesman, as || 


It is a constitutional, peace- || 


|| Mt. Adams. 


|| element, and struggling for life. 
And in one of the most powerful efforts of his | 


] now, on the ground that the success of the doc- 
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' dering streams of Vermont; from the sea-beat | 

shore and fertile glebe of Rhode Island, and from 
the shady banks of the Connecticut, one swelling 

chorus of the Democracy was heard in favor of | 

acquiescence in the compromise, and the faithful | 


execution of the fugitive slave law. T looked to || 
Tennessee—old chivalric Tennessee—the land of || 


Jackson, Polk, Grundy, and White, and found 


her patriotic sons unanimous in favor of acquies- || 


cence in the compromise. I looked to Kentucky, | 
the land of Clay and of Johnson, and found no | 
secessionists or disunionists there. 
whose sons have shed their blood on every battle- | 
field since the Revolution, and who furnished ten | 
| thousand men for the war with Mexico. * There | 


were no old liners there seeking to build upon mer- || 


cenary ambition, the fabric of political despotism. 


But, Mr, Chairman, who are those old liners that. || 


| claim to be the genuine Democracy? Let us go 
vack a few short years in the history of the Gov- 

_ ernment, and trace their career. In 1828, South 

| Carolina sustained the election of General Jackson 
with great unanimity. All of her great statesmen 
devoted themselves to his cause, in opposition to 

| Mr. Adams. In °32, those very statesmen were 

| the leaders of the Nullification party in South Car- 
olina, and the most bitter and violent opponents of 

| General Jackson’s reélection, although they had 

| formed a conspicuous portion of the great repub- 

lican party that overthrew the administration of | 

When they avowed the doctrines | 

of nullification and secession, the great National | 

Democratic party denounced their doctrines, and | 

ceased all intercourse with them; and they were | 


‘like the fish whom the swell of the ocean had || or more States against the United States, the conduct of 


tempted to revel in the high grass of the marsh— | 


left by the returning ebb gasping for their native 
For years they | 


either of the great parties of the country. In} 
South Carolina, where they held the majority (as 
they now do) in 1832 and ’36, they voted for sep- | 
arate and independent candidates for President and 
Vice President. In other States, where then, as 
now, they werein a minority, they generally acted 
with the Whig party, until following the lead of! 
South Carolina, they came into the support of 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration. At this event- ‘ 
ful period in the history of the country, a great 


| But General Jackson, the great leader of the Dem- 
' oeratic party—the whole national Democracy— | 
| waced a war of extermination against them, be- 
| canse their doctrines, if suecessful, would have 
| been destructive to the Union. In this contest 

between the secessionist Democrats, headed by 

Calhoun, and the national Democrats, led by 
| Jackson, the national Whig party acted inconcert 
| with the national Democratic party as they do 


j 
| 


trine of secession was destructive to the Govern- 
| ment. The great leader of the Union party in the 

Senate of the United States in sustaining Jackson’s 
proclamation, was Daniel Webster; and his great 
| opponent was John C. Calhoun, then the leader | 
| of the secessionists, as he was until his death. | 
| The great leaders of the nullification movement 
| of "32 were bold and brave men. They seceded: 
from the national Democratic party, fought that | 
party, and were conquered. And what followed? 
They stood aloof from the party, inarmed neutral- | 
ity, in the only State where they had a majority; 


_tion to the Democrats.’ They did not after their | 
defeat attempt to sneak back into the Democratic 
party under the style of old line Democrats, as the | 


|| secessionists of the present day are auempting to | 


do. If they had had the disposition, they knew 

better than to make the attempt, when that stern | 
| old patriot, General Jackson, was the great leader | 
| of the national Democrats. They would have‘ 
been driven off with scorn and contempt, and’! 
| forced into the position they originally took—of) 
/acting with the Whig party: They had heen, 
| sloughed off from the Democratic party for at- 


| tempting to incorporates foul heresy into itscreed 


—the heresy of secession: and. nullification; and | 
until they had exhibited proper repentencefor the! 
errors. they had committed, they were permitted — 


to haveno fellowship or communicn withus. This || ¢ 


‘ 


Wilcor. 


Twin sisters, || 


were isolated, and did not attach themselves to || 
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General Jackson was. It caused the Democrn:). 
| party to rise triumphantly over all opposition, anq 
| its triumphs never ceased until the secessionie:, 
| joined that party in 1840. Let the national Dey. 
| ocratic party now, as then, adhere firmly to ti, 
ational Democratic creed. Let them denoyne, 
secession as a heresy dangerous to be incorporated 
into their creed. Put the secession leaders, as 
leaders, in **Coventry.’”? If they enter into the 
next great national campaign, let them come jn as 
| privates, and work their way up to the high posi. 
tions which they have forfeited, by showing prope; 
repentance for the heresies they have entertained 
| But, sir, pray tell me where and in what provision, 
of the Constitution is this peaceable, this const). 
tutional right of secession found? I desire Jie}; 
| upon the subject. : 
When the Convention met that framed the Co;. 
| stitution, and was organized, one of the first rego. 
lutions that passed the Convention declared tha; 
‘* @ national government ought to be established, 
consisting of a supreme legislature, judicial and 
*? This designation of powers was sub- 
stantially carried out in the Constitution. Luther 
| Martin, a delegate from Maryland, was inimical 
to all the provisions of the new government, 
which had a * national rather than a federative 
character.’’ And while. the third section of the 
third article, which defines treason, was under dis- 
| cussion, he offered the following amend ment, which 
| he urged with great power amd warmth of feel- 
ing: 
“ Provided, That no act or acts done by one or more of the 
States, against the United States, shall be deemed treason, 
| or punished as such; but in case of war being levied by one 


, cach party towards the other, and their adherents respect. 


|| ivety, shall be reguiated by the laws of war and of nations.” 


Here was the first development of this accursed 
| heresy—the doctrine of secession—unmistakably 

presented to the consideration of the Convention, 
| But, thanks to the superior and supernatural in- 
| telligence that concerned itself with that body, it 


‘| met with a cold reception, and was overwheliy- 


ingly rejected: on which account its author refused 
| to sign the Constitution, reported his objections 


' to. the Legislature of Maryland, and resisted its 


| ratification when_it came before the people.” In 
1786, General Washington, in reply to Mr. Jay, 


| observed: 
majority of the secessionists were Democrats. |! 


*T do not conceive we can Jong exist as a nation with 
out having lodged, somewhere, a power which will pervade 
the whole Union in as energetic a menner as the authority 
of the State governments extends over the several States.” 


Could anything more clearly ** foreshadow’’ the 


| coming Constitution? 


Again he says: 

Influence is not covernment. Let us have a goyern 
ment by which our lives, liberties, and property will be se- 
cured, or let us know theworst at once. If they have real 
grievances, redress them, if possible, or acknowledge your 
inability to do it at the moment. If they have not, employ 
the force of the Government against them at once.” 

These remarks were elicited on account of the 
defects in the old Articles of Confederation, and 
in consequence of the insurrections in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. ; 

Mr. Jefferson, in alluding to the old Confedera- 
| tion, in 1787, is as equally clear and positive: 

“Tt has been so often said,” says he,‘ as to be generally 
believed, that Congress have no power, by the Confedert- 
tion, to enforce anything; for example, contributions of 
money. Itwas not necessary to give them that power cr 
pressiy; they have it by the lawof nature. When two por 
ties make « compact, there results to each @ power of com 


: . ms, yard || pelling the other te execute it.” 
, and in States where they -were in the minority, || * 


generally acted with the Whig party in opposi- ||... nothing that authorizes the belief that such» 


Up to this peint, in pursuit of the inquiry, we 


_riglit ever existed. Where, then, is it to be 
found? J desire light upon the subject. Is it to 
| be found in the construction which the Fathers o! 
_ the Republic have given to the Constitution? Or 
has it been iricorporated into the messages of th 
| Presidents, and in their last wills and testaments: 
I think not. In'the Farewell Address of the Father 
| of his Country, with a single dash of the pen, he 
| puts’ to” flight this’fatal heresy. lear him, ye 
| sons of freedom, as he speaks with mute and 
| awful eloquence from the tomb: 
| “Phe wnity of government which constitutes you one 


people is also now dear to you. It is justly so: for itis 
a main wen in the ones of your real sadopenpences ™ 
suppor of your irangi uillity at your peace abroai; 
of your safety; of your Brea ty; Of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee the". 
rom different causes ee ea Saws much 
pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken In 
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your political fortress against which the batteries of inter- | 
nai and external enemies will be most constantly and ac- | 
sively, though often covertly and insidiously, directed—it | 
i; of infinite momeut that you should properly estimate the | 
ymmense value of your national union to your collective | 
and individual happiness ; that you should cherish a cordial, | 
habitual, and inunovable attachment to it; aceustoming | 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity; watching for its pres- | 
“ryation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever | 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be | 

| 


m 


pandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now dink | 


together the various parts.’? 


How prophetic! He knew that the Federal | 
Constitution had its enemies in the convention | 
that adopted it; and that, in the course of time, 
discomfited ambition would use many artifices to 
weaken, in the minds of the people, the powers of 
the Constitution and the unity of the Government. 

Now, sir, travel with me down to December, 
1808, to the city of Richmond, the capital of Vir- 


rer, the old Democratic doctrine shadowed forth 
from high Democratic authority: 


“On Thureday last the electors of Virginia dined ,to- 
eother atthe Swann Tavern, in this city. The Madison 
Corresponding Committee, and the Governor of Virginia, | 
were their guests. These gentlemen, coming from differ- | 
ent parts of the State and bringing witb them the sentiments 
of the people, assembled in harmony and unity to inter- 
change the emotions of friendship at this interesting crisis | 
{ our public affairs. Spencer Roane, Esq., one of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals and chairman of the Elect- | 
oral College, presided. Robert Taylor, Esq., of Orange, 
Speaker of the Senate, acted as Vice President. After an 
elegant dinner the cloth was removed, and the followiug 


| 
| 
inia, and you will find, in the Richmond Enqui- 





vour minds the conviction of this truth—as this is the point ated. Letthe open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora 
|| with her box opened, and the disguised one as the Serpent, 


| 


| 

















creeping with his deadly wiles into Paradise.” 


+ Had the immortal Father of the Constitution 
been alive to witness the constant changes of po- 
sitions and platforms of the secession party of 
Mississippi, from the time they first undertook to 
obey the instructions of the great Carolinian until 
being routed, and discomfited, they attempted 
to smuggle themselves and their Trojan horse of 
secession into the Democratic party, his allusion 
to the ** serpent creeping into Paradise with his 
deadly wiles,’’ could not have been more applica- 
ble or more filicitous. I might enumerate au- 
thority upon authority, but will content myself by 
submitting a short extract from theold hero of the 
Hermitage: 

“The right of the people of a single State to absolve 


| themselves at will, and without the consent of the other 
| States, from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 


liberties and happiness ofthe millions composing this Union, 
cannot be acknowledged. Such authority is believed to be 
utterly repugnant, both to the principles upon which the 
General Government is constituted, and to the objects which 
it was expressly formed to attain.”’ 


Here, sir, is the opinion of one (in the language 
of the Lrish orator) whose fame is eternity, and 
whose residence creation. The man of a cen- 


| tury, who stood at the helm of State during the 


| perilous days of nullification, and who rebuked 


joast was drank : | 


“©The Union of States: The majority must govern ; it || 


is reason to seetide.? »? 


That such were the opinions and sentiments of || 


the Old Dominion at that time, is confirmed by 
the letter of Mr. Madison, in answer to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, in which he uses this clear, close, and cogent 
reasoning: 


“My opinion is, that a reservation of a rightto withdraw 
ifamendments be not decided on under the form of the 
Constitution Within @ eertain time, is a conditional ratifi- | 


| foreign foes or domestic traitors. 


| Union under the Constitution. 


and crushed the hydra-headed monster that threat- 
ened to inguif the nation in a sea of blood. And, 
sir, he carried these views with him to his death. 
By reference to his last will and testament, you 
will discover that in bequeathing his swords to 
Major Donelson, General Armstrong, and General 
Cass, his dying instructions to them were, that 


|| they should always wield them in defense of our 


glorious Union and Constitution, whether against 
Yes, sir, seces- 
sion was 2 doctrine unknown to his political faith. 
He was in favor of maintaining our rights in the 
Yes, sir, he was 
in favor of putting down rebeilion, North or South, 


‘under the banner of our country—that same old 


cation ; that it does not make New York a member of the || 


new Union, and consequently thatshe could not be received 
oa that plan. Compacts must be reciprocal: this principle 
would not, in such a case, be preserved. T'he Constitution 
requires an adoption in toto, and forever. It has been so | 
atopted by the other States. In short, any condition what- 
ever must vitiate the ratification. The idea of reserving 
aright to withdraw was started at Richmond, and consid- 
ered asa conditional ratification, which was itself aban- 
doned as worse than a rejection.”? 


Is there an abstractionist in this House, after 
this exposition, that will have the hardihood to | 
envelop in clouds and darkness the position of 
Mr. Madison? There could be no such thing as 
a conditional ratification. There could be nosuch | 
right reserved. 
the Constitution to obtain an express reservation | 
of aright to withdraw or secede from the Union, | 
if their amendments were not granted. In the 
name of reason and common sense, why was it | 
necessary to make such a reservation if secession | 
was an inherent right, a right never surrendered, 
as the secessionists now contend. But, Mr. Chair- | 
man, the Constitution was ratified and confirmed | 
without the condition. The reservation of the | 
right to withdraw or secede was abandoned; which 


star-lit banner, borne by Washington from con- 
uering to conquer during the pePilous conflict of 


| the Revolution—the banner that put down the 


was, ipso facto, an abandonment of the claim of || 
right to withdraw from the Union; for if that || 


right existed independently of the Constitution, 
why propose the condition to secure or reserve it? 
I challenge a refutation of this argument. If this 
heresy is to be ingrafted upon the Democratic 
party as one of its articles of faith, I desire its 
existence and its constitutionality to be proved; 
forthe Democratic party is a Constitutional Union | 
party. But, Mr. Giiciemiin let us, with becom- 
ing respect and solemnity, follow Mr. Madison 


down to the close of his eventful life, and hear his | 


dying words to his country: | 


“ As this advice, if it ever see the light, will not do so | 
till Lam no more, it may be considered as issuing from the 
tomb, where truth alone can be respected and the happiness 
of mankind ‘conguited. It will be entitled, therefore, to 
whatever weight can be derived from good intentions, and 
‘rom the experience of one who has served his country in 
various stations through a period of forty years ; who es- 


poused in his youth and adhered through his life to the eause || 


of liberty; and who has borne a part in most of the great 

transactions which will constitute epochs of its destiny. | 
Che advice nearest my heart and deepest in my convictions | 
is, that the Union of the States be cherished and perpetu- | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


I 


' 


} 


| 


whisky rebellion in Pennsylvania—that arrested 
the treasonable designs of Aaron Burr against the 
Government in his efforts to form a Southern re- 
public—that checked in the bud the machinations 
of the Hartford Convention—that triumphed over 
his own head at New Orleans in our second, sig- 


| nal demonstration against the embattled hosts of 


Great Britain—aye, sir, the same flag that waved 
from the dome of the city of the Aztecs, while from 
beneath its ample folds an empire was conquered. 

These, sir, are the views and opinions of General 


It was desired by the enemies of | Jackson; and they are mine also; and those of the 


people of Mississippi. Why, sir, in 1834, during 
the days of nullification, when the Union was 
threatened, the Democracy of the State held pri- 
mary meetings in every county of the State, and 
denounced nullification and secession; and final- 
ly on the 9th day of June, 1834, the Democratic 





i 
' 
j 
i 
| 


party met in general convention at the city of | 


Jackson, over which General Thomas Hinds pre- 
sided, ang passed unanimously this resolution: 

“ Resolved, That a constitutional right of seceasion from 
the Union on the part of a single State, as asserted by the 
nullifying Jeaders in South Carolina, is utterly unsanctioned 
by the Constitution, which was framed to establish and not 
to destroy the Union.” 

And shortly after, the Legislature met, and— 

“ Resolved, That we will, with heart and hand, sustain 
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| Italy, oppressed and down-trodden Italy, the land 


the President of the United States in the fuli exercise of his | 


legitimate powers to restore peace and harmony to our dis- 
tracted country, and to maintain, unsullied and unim- 
aired, the honor, the independence, and integrity of the 
Jnion.” 
With these principles, Mississippi triumphed in 
1834, and with them she triumphed in 1851. 
And let these principles continue as they have 
been to be the principles of the Government, and 


‘'we shall yet realize scenes surpassing fable. 


Look around you for amoment, and behold what 
grand strides this Union has made within the last 
fifty years. Behold her internal improvements, 


her commerce, her agriculture, and her manufac: | 
Hear the shouts and acclamations of | 


tures. 
twenty-three millions of freemen, as they beho!d 


the great king of day coming up from his watery | 
Souci in the Atlantic to bathe his mighty axle in | 






Ho. or Reps. 


-—~—-- 


a 





the Pacific. Hear them, in the consciousness of 
their pride and power, exclaim: 
‘* No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole, boundless continent is ours.”’ 

In conclusron, let me say to you, my brethren 
of the North: If the time ever comes when the 
starry flag that waves in triumph over this land 
is to be torn asunder—when that record bright 
upon which is inscribed the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence is to be divided—the 
sin willhe at your door. Cease, then—oh ! cease 
your fanatical interference with the institutions of 
the South. _We owe you no harm. We are your 
brethren. We have * lived and loved together."” 
Recollect that the crimson tide that flowed at Lex- 
ington, uniting in one vast brotherhood the ex- 
tremes of the Union, was shed for us—was shed 
for you—was shed for all. From this hour let us 
forgive and forget. Let us begin anew the career 
of life, and avoid in future the rocks and breakers 
upon which we came well-nigh stranding. Let 
us conunue to keep our great Republican lamp 
trimmed and burning, to guide the nations of the 
earth to civil and religious liberty, and the day is 
not far distant when we shall behold the peaceful 
triumphs of our example; when the twenty-sev- 
en millions that bow the neck to the throne of 
England shall be free; when her stars, garters, and 
titles of nobility shall become extinct; when her 
Church and State shall be torn from thetr harlot 
embrace, and her long line of kings, peerages, 
and hierarchies shall be numbered among the 
‘*things that were, and are not.’’ The English 
Government is a solid one; but it must be infinitely 
more so to sustain itself amid such a wild awa- 
kening up of men to their rights, ‘tas has been 
exhibited by that people from the example set by 
this Government of the capacity of the people fo 
self-government.’? There is a glory sround her 
peerage, whose honors were laid in the days of 
Norman chivalry; but it must be brighter than it 
has ever yet been, to dazzle the eyes of wronged 
and starving men for the first time open to the 
true and only means of redress. The Church, 
with its long train of mitered Bishops, led on by 
royalty itself, is an imporing spectacle; hut it must 
invent some new majesty to awe a people that 
openly, boldly ery, ‘*Give us more bread, and 
fewer priests !”’ The throne of England towers 
as majestic as ever; but fearful shadows are flitting 
over it—the visages of famine-struck, hate-filled 
men. The chariot, with its blazing coronet, and 
lazy lord within, rolls by as imposingly.as ever; 
but there is an ominous sound in the streets, which 
the rumbling of its wheels cannot utterly drown, 
It is the low, half-suppressed threat, ‘ Your 
time iscome!”’ Her cathedrals and bench of Bish- 
ops retain their ancient splendor; but there are 
eyes looking on them with other awe than to 
‘“admire or revere.’’ England being free, and 
a Democracy established, the days of king-craft 
and priest-eraft will have been numbered the wide 
world over. Yes, sir, ruined Athens will no longer 
sigh over the frail gis of her fallen Minerve— 





of Brutus and Cincinnatus, of Dante, of Columbus 
and Galileo; and bruised and bleeding Hungary 
will be*‘redeemed, rerenerated , and disinthrulled.”’ 
And all this will be accomplished without any in- 
tervention on our part, save the mild and gema! 
influences of our institutions wpon the nations of 
the earth. Seeing that we have so high a mission 
to accomplish, let us be wise in our day and gen- 
eration. 





THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—THE TARIFF, 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM BELL, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
March 11, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and taken up for consid- 
eration the bill “‘to encourage agriculiure, commerce, many 
factures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the head of a family and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, out of Ure public domain, upon condition of vecu- 
paney and cultivation of the same for the period herein 
specified *—~ 


Mr. BELL said: . 
Mr. Cuatnman: I suppose it is some relief <o 
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the committee to learn that the discussion has, to || man who is to be considered a proper candidate 


i 
| 


some extent, turned directly upon aquestion which | 
has heretofore been considered indirect. 
happy to perceive that this question is to be dis- | 
cussed on a bill to encourage agriculture, com- | 
merce, and manufactures, and that the subject of | 
the availability of this and that prominent man of | 
the Opposition, which has engaged the attention of | 
the majority on this floor for many days past, is | 
to be laid aside for a brief period at least. Here- 

tofore a great share of our time has been devoted 

to the silvation of the Union. Nearly every mem- | 
ber, who has addressed the committee or the | 
House, has turned his atteption particularly and 


Confederacy of the New World, although I con- | 


I am || 


| 


GLOBE. 


[March 11, 


——— 


Ho. or Reps, 





for the presidential honors to forego every other | 
interest of the country—to remain mute, and his | 
opinions unknown upon all those great questions | 
which the people of the country demand action 


It is well known that, as far as these compromise | 


|| acts are concerned, they have been carried into ex- | 


ecution, and the question of the propriety of their 

adoption is no longer before the people, except | 

some objections to the fugitive slave law. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to flatter no man here. | 


There was a time when a large proportion of the | 


| people of Ohio believed that the details of that act 
specially to the best means of perpetuating this || 


fess that, before I came here, | was one of those || 


who believed that this Republic was not in immi- | 
nent danger. Some gentlemen have proposed to 
save this country, and its glorious and time-hon- | 
ored institutions, by swearing allegiance to the | 
remnants of the compromise measures—or the 
adjustment, to use the language of a certain dis- | 
tinguished ex-Senator—that is, to the fugitive 
slave law. Soon after the opening of Congress, 
the Hungarian humbug was brought up—one 
party claiming that if we were to admit the Hun- 
arian exile into this Hall, the Union would be 
in danger, although we had welcomed him to our 
country; and another class insisting that if we did | 
not change our foreign policy, forget the wet 
tions of Washington, and go across the Atlantic 
to dictate to Russia and Austria the terms of Hun- 
garian freedom, our Constitution and liberties 
would be in danger. Another gentleman, one of | 
my colleagues, [Mr. Oxos,] has discovered a new, | 
and at least an easy method of saving the Union. 
What wasit?) Why, it was first to make an attack 
in general terms, specifying nothing, on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or, in common phrase, | 
‘*Tom Corwin, the wagoner boy.’”’ He was very 
careful to point to nothing which one could puta 
finger on. But his further plan of saving the 
Union, was an exhortation to his Democratic 
friends to union, amity, and good feeling—the 
union of the Democracy as essential to the salva- | 
tion of theunion of these United States, hoping, | 
undoubtedly, by this cunning ruse to turn the at- 
tention of the country from the divisions existing 
among his own party at this time, owing to their | 
discordant materials and different opinions and | 
political doctrines held by them, more than differ- 
ence astomen. But, sir, Mr. Corwin requires no 
defense at my hands. His whole life, whether 
ublic or private, is a refutation to any charge the | 
Londeubls member has, or may make, of improper 
conduct or action on his behalf, as a public officer. | 

Another method, and I confess it appears to me 
to have some weight, on account of the benefits it | 
would confer, is to grant lands for the construction | 
of railroads, which shall bind us together asa great | 
family of States. But the gentleman from Illinois | 
{Mr. Richarpson] proposes to us another salva- 
tion; and what is that?) Why, he tells us that the | 
perpetuity of the Union and its Constitution, and | 
the prosperity of the nation, “—- upon the 
union of the Democratic party. ell, sir, s*nce 
the scenes I have lately witnessed in this House, | 
if I could believe the gentleman from Illinois was | 
correct, I should then begin to suspect that the 
Union really was in danger. 

But, sir, some time since we had another feasi- | 
ble plan of salvation—and what wasthat?) Why, | 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Printing [Mr. Gorman] proposed a — or meas- 
ure which, if adopted, would probably take from 
your national Treasur 0,000 and give it to 
the Union newspaper. ell, sir, that looks some- | 
thing like saving the Union, for I have no doubt 
half a million of dollars would save almost any 
newspaper, and particularly the Union paper of | 
this city, 

But why are all these questions before the | 
House? | ask you, Mr. Chairman—I ask the | 
members of this House—why is this compromise 
question, or that of the fugitive slave law up again 
for discussion? Why is it brought in here to be 
reénacted and reagitated in this House? I tell gentle- | 
men it does not, nor has it proceeded from those who 
are opposed to some of the details of that law. [| 
ask, then, Why is it again brought forward here? | 


Js everything to turn upon that hinge? Is every || tion of the committee to one subject—that of the || States at $10 per acre. 


run counter to many well recognized princi 


les | 
established in our courts of justice, and that th 


ey | 


were very poorly calculated to accomplish the ob- |] 


jects its friends had in view, and many there are of 

the same opinion still. They never doubted the | 
right which the people of one State possessed, | 
under the Constitution, to recapture their slaves 

in another. 
led some of the people in our country to believe it 
was unconstitutional. Theat, however, has been 


decided, and our citizens are always ready and will- || 


ing to yield obedience to law. [ supposed, when 

I came here to take my seat, that that law, like all | 
others, was to be executed by the President, and | 
other executive officers of the Government, in the | 
same manner that other laws of the land are exe- 

cuted. Are not those officers to execute all the | 
laws intrusted to their execution, without any re- | 


| gard to their opinion of their justice or injustice? 


| else of Ohio. 


Is there any mental reservation in the minds or 
express reservation in the oaths of those executive 


officers of the Government by which they are to || 
see one particular law executed in preference to || 


others? None, sir; for it is sometimes that duty | 
of an officer that becomes his justification for the 
execution of an obnoxious or hard law. 

But I wish to say a word further in reference to 
this subject, for my State has been alluded to in 
connection with this question. I believe the peo- | 
ple of the State of Ohio are a law-abiding people, | 
and expect that the fugitive slave law, whilst in | 
existence, like all other laws, will be faithfully car- | 
ried out in its true spirit. You could expect nothing 
The descendants from the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England, and those hardy sons of | 
Pennsvlvania, New Jersey, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and other States, who have emigrated to the north- 
west side of the Ohio river, have not shown them- 
selves unloyal to the Constitution and laws of 
the country. Let the first beacon-light of alarm 
or danger to the citizens or the institutions of our 
sister States be raised upon the opposite shores of | 
that river, and you would soon see that broad sheet | 
of water bridged with the multitude of people from | 
our shores that would rush to the rescue of their 
Southern neighbors; and their progress would not 
be arrested until they, in conjunction with their 
brethren of the South, had quieted all alarm, put 
down all incendiarism, restored peace, order, and 
the enforcement of the law—even should their 
march be required to the Floridacoast. Such are 
the feelings of that people. In the execution of the | 
laws of the country, or in dispensing justice under 
the institutions of the country, they know no 
North, no South, no East,no West. At the same | 
time, I tell you, as one of the representatives of | 





that people, they still cherish the principles recog- || 
nized in their own constitution, adopted by their || 


fathers, and recently reénacted by the sons of | 
those fathers, which excludes all slavery forever 
from their own territory. They prefer their own 
institutions to those of any other people. They | 


lonk back with pride upon the history of their || 


State; with pride do they compare its growth with | 
that of the States tolerating slavery upon the op- 

posite side of the river, and they tell you that | 
their own institutions, and the rights of their own | 


citizens, they are bound to and most certainly will || 


protect. But they are also citizens of this glorious 
Union, and they will do their fu'l proportion to see 
the laws of this Union executed, so far as they do 
not interfere with or violate the rights of the citi- 
zens of their own State, as guarantied to them by 
the constitution and laws of their State. 

But, sir, to come to the object of this bill; and | 
hefore I approach that portion of it which relates 
to the division of lands, I propose to call the atten- 


] encouragement of agriculture and manufactures 


| tlements we have great interests, 
upon, and particularly to swear fealty to one law? || 


It was the details of that law which || 


| the average value of improv 


| While I desire to be generous, I first want thi 
| Government to adopt the motto to * first b 
| Lhold that for our own States and our 


8 
e just,” 
OWN get 
v ; and those for 
which our constituents will hold us accountable jf 


| we do not guard them. Let me advert to one 
| portion of the caption of this bill—it is for the en. 
| couragement of agriculture. Why, sir, the agri. 
cultural interest of Ohio embraces, probably, one 
sixth of the whole agricultural interests of this 
great Union. I repeat it, that the property jp. 
| vested in agricultural pursuits in the State of Ohio 
embraces near one sixth of all agricultural inves. 
ment in the United States, as will be seen | an 
exhibit I intend making to the committee. Now 
I ask you what encouragement has been given by 
our National Legislature, what facilities have bee) 
granted to this great interest? How has it been 
guarded? How have our farmers been protected: 
Mr. Chairman, I love my own people better 
than the people of any other country, and I cop. 
_ sider myself in duty bound, as one of their repre 
sentatives, to protect their interests in preference 
to that of any other — or nation. Now, how 
| are we to do this? I know that an indirect yote 
has been given upon a resolution offered by my 
colleague, [Mr. Wetxcn,] looking to a tariff of 
specific duties. But I do not consider that any 
direct or fuir test of the feelings of the members of 
this House upon this subject. I have examined 
this subject, and [ find that the amount of capital 
employed in agriculture in the United States, js 
| about $1,281,329,919. This is estimating the im- 
roved land at an average of ten dollars per acre, 
To arrive at the total value of the different articles 
employed in that pursuit, with their prices, [ 
have prepared for publication the following table, 
taking the articles, number, and quantity, from 
| the census returns of 1850. The value to each 
article I have set down, when it is not given in 
the census return, and my estimate of value may 
not in all cases be correct; but it is placed in the 
table, that any one may correct for himself: 
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It will be seen that the foregoing table estimates 
land in the United 
This may probably be 
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rts it is more valuable than in others. Such is 
true, sir, in my State. The improved land there 
| should estimate at $15 per acre. 

The crop of wheat in Ohio in 1850 was not an 
average crop. There should be fifty per cent. 
added to the returns of wheat in Ohio in 1850, to 
make it an average crop It would then stand 

Ss: 
vine of agricultural property and products in 
Ohio, as found in the 


MALOS. eee cere eee eeee ee eeereee $199,159,005 
Add fifty per cent. on wheat crop 

of 1850. <2 acces secce sec cecdee 5,986,822 
Add $5 per acre as fair value of 

improved land. ..++seeeeeeeees 48,653,250 
Total value of agricultural proper- | 

ty and productss.+++eeeeeeees $253,799 ,077 


Now, sir, | assume and assert that with proper 
legislation, and a reasonable, specific, and protect- 
ing tariff upon articles we buy abroad, so as to 
encourage the manufacture and consumption of our 
roduets at home, and their prices not dependent 
upon foreign markets, with other proper encour- 
azements to farming interests, that all this kind 
of property and products will be increased more 
than five per cent. annually on the products, and 
for a number of years on the land employed in 
farming. 4 
Five per cent. on this sum employed in Ohio, 
would show the annual gain to 
Ohio Of. cewcdeccccscecdecsce ~ GID, 6E0, 008 
To each person in our State 63 cents. 
Five per cent. to the whole United 

States. sk dows eee Seocsses GER RSES 

I know, sir, that these footings look large, but 
let any correct them who will. 

Now, sir, this may be a dry subject, when you 
leave the question of the presidential differences. 
But I ask my colleagues from the State of Ohio, I 
ask gentlemen from the West, and other agricultu- 
ral districts, when we return home, and those sta- 


tistics from the Census report which cannot lie, | 


which are in black and white, have been examined, 
what account shall we give, if we refuse, by our 
votes, to establish that kind of protection to our 
farmers and mechanics which they are justly enti- 
tled to at the hands of this Government; and, sir, 
that kind of protection, which every President, 
from the Father of your Country down to the last 
President that now occupies that chair, be he 
Whig or Democrat, has ever recommended—for 
you know the Whigs always claimed Washing- 
ton? Isthat all? If, sir, you were to look at the 
manufacturing interests, you would find that the 
lables would foot up in such sums as would be 
staring to those who have not considered it. 
And I tell you that these footings will be studied 
by our constituents. They ought to be. 

Take the following abstract, from the census of 
1850, as to the capital invested: 


MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The entire capital invested in the various manufactures 
in the United States, on the Ist of June, 1850—not to include 
any establishments producing less than the annual value of 














able of General Esti- | 











§00—amounted, in round numbersto...... $530 ,000 ,000 
Value of raw material....... conens veeesees 550,000,000 
Amount paid for labor.............eeeeee 240,000,000 
$1,32,000,000 
Value of manufactures ............ +++ + «++ $1,020,300,000 
Number of hands employed.. .............+ 1,050,000 
Manufactured by each person..........++++ 71 | 
Loss to each one employed at five per cent.. 48 
Loss on all manufactured articles at five per 
COM cite esew SDP Uee sence sdeeed Heseedes 51,015,000 
Balance of trade against us last year, which 
is really a debt of the nation............+ 64,462,844 
Debts of States in 1850...........cscees se» 275,480,676 
Add additional sum up to 1852..... ee ceeses 40,000,000 
i eee er 
Add balance of trade against us....... eeee 64,463,844 
$379,944,520 
Increase of public debt since 1843.......... $116,661,940 


You find the value of the manufactures to be 
$1,020,300,000. You find the loss upon the man- 
ufactured articles at five per cent; for any one that 
's accustomed to calculate, will see that this change 
in the reduction of the tariff affects the manufac- 


high enough for all taken together, but in some | 


tured article, more than five percent. I say, the | 


loss on manufactured articles is every year more 


_ than $51,000,000 to the people of this Government. 
_ Now, sir, how are we to get along with this free 


trade policy ? It may look very pretty upon paper. 
Where are we going, and at what point are we 


|to arrive? You go to England to purchase your 
| railroad iron, your manufactured cotton, and wool- 


| to pay for them? That is the question. 


en goods; you go to foreign ports to purchase mil- 
lions in value of articles that might and ought to be 


manufactured here at home; and howare yougoing | 


Gentle- 
men tell us we have now revenue enough to defray 


the expenses of this Government. That may be; 
but are we not still increasing ourdebt? Weare, 
sir. Look at the balance of trade against us last 
year—$64,000,000. Then look at the table of 
debts of the different States in 1850, and you have 
$275,480,000. Add to that the balance of trade 


| against us, and an additional increase of public | 
debt of States, $40,000,000, and you have the round | 


|| sum of $379,000,000. You have in the last eight 


| years an increase of debts, by the several States 
| and General Government, of $116,000,000. That 


stands against you in round numbers. How are 
you going to pay thatdebt? How are you going 
to balance it? You must balance it, sir, by selling 
the produce and productions of our soil at dimin- 
ished prices, and dependent upon such a market as 


| you may find in Great Britain, or France, or other 


foreign countries, unless you throw the protecting 
arm of Government around those interests, and un- 
less we return back to the counsels of our fathers. 
I am for taking, in the language of old Davy Crock- 
ett, so faras specific duties areconcerned, ** the back 
track.’’ I like the old land-marks of our fathers, 


| those marks left by those men, in paths in which 
| they have heretofore trod, and trodden so success- 
fully. Have you no interests at home to protect ? 


I am to be understood as being in favor of all those 
interests which are connected with our own citi- 
zens; and when I, with pleasure, hear men quote 
the language of Washington, the Father of our 


| Country, and asking the question—why go abroad 
| to stand on foreign soil to regulate the governments 


of Europe? It occurs to me with additional force 


| that we should ask ourselves, and I put the ques- 
| tion to the committee, Why go abroad to stand | 


upon foreign soil, to find a market for the labor and 
manufactures of your own countrymen, your own 
neighbors? Why goabroad to stand upon foreign 
soil, to purchase the manufactures of other coun- 
tries, when, by a proper course of legislation, you 
can manufacture cheaper, better, and more durable 
articles athome? Why, sir, go abroad to foster 
and encourage a trade exclusively between your 
Atlantic States and foreign countries, when the 
lives of your citizens are endangered in every vessel 


that enters a port upon your rivers, or a harbor 
| upon your lakes? Why go abroad to sympathize 





with those people who do not belong to you, and 
for whose prosperity you are not responsible, when 
there is so much to be doneat home? If you take 
the tables which have been furnished of the loss 
and destruction of life and property upon your 
lakes and western rivers, it will surprise those who 
have not reflected upon the subject. 

The following is taken from a St. Louis paper: 


Steam-hoat disasters on the western waters during the year 
1850, as published in the Insurance Reporter : 


| Total number Of boats. .ocicc cscs cccccces cocces sesees 119 


Total number of lives lost............ 


On the western waters during the year 1851: 
From sinking, striking snags, and other obstructions of 


ie PAGO noice Fa ccc ene sdas cede es docsds ccctodenses 52 
From collapsing of flues............ccscee ween ences & 
Frost OXPlORIONS....6 .ccccce ccc cecesccccccccscesece 16 
PEE COUUPEIONED . 5 chine concce cccces cece cecccdccceceeee 8 
Roda cone wee dic cbse beth cbbccccacedervedes 13 
From various causes........ Silda b bee ee dcics bénken Kes 12 
Total number of boats...... bin casand cvcdb cenecweese 109 

Lives lost, as near as ascertained, during game period: 
From collision of boats.......... Laldnewd con ones Qaeees 86 
From explosion and sinking...... 0.6. c.eeeseeceeerees 407 
PII UG nodosa decease ccsccpcccapece peateeceaces dame 161 
Total number of lives lost... ........ceeeceeccseneeeee 654 
Comparative loss of lives during the years 1850 and 1851: 

1850. 1851. Ezcess. 
Caoliaion Of BOR s.diceccegncesinee 8 86 78 
Explosions and collapsing of flues. .161 407 247 
Fire and sinking........-+seeeee+. 156 161 5 


Excess of lives lost in 1851...........sceseeeeeeeseee 390 \| PUblic lands to the States in whi 
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The following table is referred to as a recapitu- 
lation of disasters upon our lakes, taken from a 
Buffalo paper, which named each vessel lost: 


Total amount of property lost in 185) ............ $730,597 
Total number of lives lost, . 0... 6.6. cee cece eens 79 
The amount of loss by steam -vessels has been... .; 347,325 
Do. do. sail do. a 383,212 
Do. do. British do. BPescsucds 106,740 
Do. do. Amere'n do. Gbwss suk 623,797 
The proportion of Joss on Lake Ontario is........ 110,557 
Do. do. do. | en eee 
Do. do. do. ee 23,000 
Do. do. do. Michigan......... 79,875 
Do. do. do. Superior.......0.. 39,300 


Two hundred and sixty-three accidents are here 
recorded, thirty-four of which occurred in April, 
sixty-four in May, (forty-six on the Ist day,) 
twelve in June, nine in July, fifteen in August, 
thirty-four in September, thirty-three in October, 
fifty-one in November, and eleven in December. 
Five steamers, (not including the Mayflower,) 
three propellers, and thirty-seven sail vessels have 
gone out of existence entirely. 





Loss of property. Life. 
Bees nsvunsscusesceactioansasshe $4 512 55 
Da swe cddbaees edetdecivs bateer 368,171 Me} 
Bai te en trceueds one ddeds onesccua d 558 826 395 
BER co ncccocn aces tave cecesvececcves 730,537 73 
Total (four years) ..........000. $2,078,146 563 


G. W. ROUNDS. 
By those exhibits, sir, it appears that the loss 
of property upon the 


eT I WE hab renes cachensn tacus cess $790,537 
Western waters, in 1851, number of boats, 109 





probable value of boats lost.... © .... 6... 065. 1,080,000 
Total value of property lnst................@1,820,597 
Number of lives lost in 1851 upon Lakes............... 79 
WRENN GRONII es a dacs SU dae. ce deciscce deccdecceatsc 654 
Total number of lives lost in 1851........... 0.005. 733 


Now, sir, if you add the probable number of 
lives lost which we have no account of in the 
above list, upon our rivers and seas, I have no 
doubt it would make a total of more than one 
thousand per annum of human beings, the great- 
er part of whom are sacrificed by disasters which 
might be prevented by proper legislation. Here, 
sir, is a sacrifice of our citizens more fatal in num- 
bers than the American loss in the revolutionary 
war, for that only reached seven thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, during its continuance — 
a period of seven or eight years. Yet we pass 
this subject over from one session to another, and 
think nothing of it. But, sir, shall we not look 
to it? Can you separate the interest of one part 
You cannot do it; 
although one part may have a more direct interest 
in a particular subject than another, but it reacts, 
and is so connected, and so intersected with the 
whole, that you cannot separate them. I am, 
therefore, for making appropriations for improve- 
ments of our rivers and harbors as to prevent those 
evils, and also for levying such a duty, and in 
favor of such a change in the tariff as shall make 


| the duty specific upon certain articles, and which, 


at the same time that it affords revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, shall protect the interests of all classes. 
I want to see a proper distribution of the benefits 
of the Government, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, for the protection of all parties. I want 
to know why a vessel that enters upon your lake 
shore is to grope along in the dark, without any 
of Uncle Sam’s light to light them into port, any 
more than upon the Atlantic coast? I want to see 
the snags, that now endanger the lives of every 
man who takes a trip upon our Western waters, 
taken out. I want to see the treasures of Gov- 
ernment appropriated there, as well as upon your 
Atlantic coast, or wherever they may be required. 
But I want to see those benefits distrihuted with 
some equality; and I imtend to vote in accordance 
with such feelings and views. I am disposed to 
grant to the new States portions of our public 
lands to make improvements. Why? Because 


| it makes the Government no poorer, while it ben- 


efits them. We lose nothing, but gain inthe end, 
while the new States improve a great deal more 
rapidly. I would vote for it, if this Congress 
would bring forward a bill making a railroad 
through to the Pacific. What I say now I am 
saying to those who sent me here, and to you. 

I wish to notice another remark. Members 
here have objected to the appropriation of the 


they are sit- 


Te 
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uated for internal improvements, on constitutional 


rounds, 
30), 1402, made it one of the conditions of the act of 
admission of Ohio into the Union, that one twen- 
tieth part of the net proceeds of the lands lying 
within said State should be appropriated to ‘* the 
laying out and making public roads leading from 
the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to 
the Ohio, to the said State and through the same.”’ 
A part of this was not expended in our State. A 
similar provision was required of Indiawa, on her 
admission into the Union. The constitutionality 
of those acts was not questioned then. And I 
wish to see the same liberal policy pursued now, 
because when we pursued that policy we were 
prosperous and happy. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Ray- 
TovL]} seems to have adopted one other expedient 
for saving the Union, which I did not mention. It 
was the free trade policy—reduce the tariff, and 
not touch the shipping interest. | Why, sir, there 
is a district that is receiving directly the protection 
of this Government. And for what? For catch- 
ing fish upon your sea-board; the same as we used 
to offer in the Western States as bounty upon wolf- 
scalps, but with this striking difference: we paid 
the bounty offered out of our State Treasury— 
the constituents of the honorable member from 
Massachusetts draw theirs out of the United States 
Treasury. It appears, by reliable information, 
that the people in the honorable gentleman’s district in 
1849 drew out of the public treasury of the United 
States, as a bounty for catching fish, $66,356—a 
pretty good sum for protecting the fishing interest 
of one district. Is there anything wrong, while the 
constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Rawrovt] upon the sea-board are receiving 
directly out of the Treasury a bounty for catching 
fish, that the people of the West, in a new region 
of country, should enjoy the benefits of legislation 
by this Government, to enable them to seil their 
wheat, corn, &c., at a fuir price? [ think not. 

Now, I propose turning my attention for a few 
moments to the provisions of this bill. What I 
have said is but the voice of a majority of the 
people of this country. You know, Mr. Chair- 
man—every member of the committee knows— 
that the time we are taking up this session in dis- 
cussing those questions which have been vexed 
questions, and ever will remain so, so long as they 
are agitated, is wasted and idle. Suppose you 
should find some of these propagandists at the 


Why, sir, Congress, by theactof April | 


North, and should allow them to enjoy the benefit | 
of their theories of equality to all, whether black | 


or white, in all social relations of life, and allow 
or compe: them to form a little community to try 


practically their theory, I think it would be bat a | 


short time before you would see them repudiating 
their own doctrines. We need fear no danger to 
the Union from any such source. Nor have [any 
fears of the stability of this Government from se- 


cession, or nullification, or State-Rizhts agitation. | 


Sir, if there are any who advocate the doctrine of 


secession from this Union, and could have their 
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as I have said before, of being just before we are || the early settlements in the country, know that it 


generous. 


| want, then, to say, when I return || 


took something like five years to establish and 


home; that I have had an opportunity of record- || make such improvements suitable to a family. Ty 


ing my vote in favor of the protection and en- 
eouragement to these great interests, to which I 
have before alluded, as well as of the provisions 


of this bill—that I have rendered some assistance '! 


to our sister States west and south of us in their 
internal improvements—that | have had an oppor- 
tunity of recording my vote in favor of paying 
the old soldiers that fought your battles forty years 
ago—nDay, some sixty years ago. I wantto say 
to them, although they are now excluded, that 
this Coagress has passed a law allowing them an 
equal share or bounty of land out of our public 


domain which you have given to others for simi- | 
1 could not return home and give a | 


lar services. 
reason for drawing a distinetion before my con- 


stituents. [ want to see this Government declare, | 
by its action, that it is one that will meet ali of its | 


obligations. You know that there area class of 


our citizens between whom and the Government |} 
of France our Government stands and assumes || 


to pay their losses, which are now known under 
the head of French spoliations. I desire to see 


this Government come up and pay those just | 


debts to her citizens. I am not in favor of this 


modern notion of liberality, until we can be just, | 


by paying to those who have a right to demand, for 


services performed, consideration given, Then, if || 


there is a class of our citizens who want land that 
have not got it, give it to them, under proper re- 
stricuions. 
there is a class of the community that will move 
upon the lands and occupy and improve them, 
that they may do it. Ths Government has a 


vast quantity of wild, unsettled land, which is yet || 
to be occupied and settled; but there will only be || 


so much taken up every year that can reasonably 
be occupied by our citizens, and I know it is not 


the design of the framer of this bill, or its advo- || 


cates, to encourage an unusual emigration from 
other countries, for the purpose of obtaining these 
lands. I want, therefore, to see some amendments 
made. In the first section of this bill, it is pro- 
vided ‘* that every man or widow, the head of a 
‘ family, and a citizen of the United States, on the 
‘first day of January 1852, d&c., shall be entitied 
‘to enter and occupy a quarter section of land of 
‘the United States.”’ 
I think, Mr. Chairman, if it is intended to carr 

the main provisions of this bill into a law, that it 


should be so amended that eur citizens should be || 
embraced who did not happen to be married and || 
the head of a family in 1852, but might be the next | 
year. There is a provision in the second section | 


of this bill 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Merely to pre- | 
vent a misunderstanding, I will say that I think | 


the precise idea of the gentleman in the amendment 


he desires to make, is embraced in the first section || 


ofthe bill. The intention of that section was to 


| prevent those who came into the United States, 


desires gratified, by way of experiment, they would | 


be the first to return to the allegiance of their 
country. Take any one of your Southern States 
where this doctrine has been the most prevalent, 
and imagine that by some freak of nature such 


not citizens already here, and those who would | 


come in afterwards. I will state, the object was 


that we did not want to open the door to in- || 


vite foreign emigration. If they come, let them 


, come upon the sume pone afier the passage of 


State is riven from the main land, formed into an | 


island, and her people constituted an independent 
and sovereign nation, entirely separated from the 
residue of this Republic—how long do you think, 
Mr. Chairman, that people would be content with 
separation from their once sister States? The sun 
would not make its annual round before the peo- 


the bill as they would before. 


Mr. BELL. I am only alluding to where they || 


were citizens. Now the query I raised was this: 
Whether those who should be citizens within a 


‘| year from this time, should not be entitled? 


ple of that island, or isolated State, would invoke. 
Almighty God by the fiat of his power to assuage | 


and dry up or roll back the dividing waters, and 
reunite them to this glorious Confederacy, to 


enjoy ali those blessings which are now showered | 


so profusely upon us as a united people under our 
Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to quit these exciting 
and useless questions, and come to the subject prop- 
erly before us. I will cali the particular attention 


of the gentleman who reported this bill to some | have their patent for forty acree—two years for 


of its provisions, for [ do. not propose myself to | 


Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. They would 
be entitled under the provision as it now stands. 

Mr. BELL. I think not. I cannot read it so. 
I am only calling the attention of the committee to 
it. There is a provision in the second section 
which provides that patents shall not issue until 


| they have resided upon the land five years.. Well, 
1 do not know how that part should be carried out, 


orthat the object of itis right. Why limit itso long? 


| Why refuse to give them the privilege of a portion 
| of this land that they can use as a capital—that 


offer amendments, as the member drawing a bill || 


ean ae make an amendment more systemati- | 
1 the remainder of the bill than the>one | 


cally wit 
who has not had itall in his mind. Lam in favor, 


i 


they can buy and sell? 1 would prefer the occu- 
pancy of the land for one year before they should 


eighty acres, and three years for one hundred and 
sixty. 
Mr. FICKLIN. I wish to say this, in regard 


to this bill: The object is to give the lands to the 


actual settlers, and those who are acquainted with 


|| divide it up into forty acre tracts would r 


But | am in favor of providing thatif || 


equire 


| the issue of four patents instead of one, thereby 


_ greatly multiplying troubles. 
Mr. BELL. There might be some difficulty jn 
that matter, but still it could easily be arranoed 
There is another provision as to alternate sections 
I shall object to chat; but I do not say that it ghali 
be a turning point as to my vote. Now, you in. 
agine, in the first place—and I simply name it now , 
call the attention of the committee to it—yon, form 
a community of men entirely coming under the 
| provisions of this law, who settle upon the land and 
whom you prohibit from selling the tract for fiy, 
years. Will you not find a large share of them 
suffering before the end of five years. Many of th, 
heads of families dying leaving a widow and chil. 
dren destitute of support, they must go hack to 
the old settlements for aid and assistance, where 
they will be compelled, from necessity, to resiije 
and forfeit the land. I would amend it so that whe, 
they had lived three years on the land, they should 
| receive a patent for the entire tract unpatented, | 
_ would not require them to serve an apprenticeship 
of more than three years. I would te somewhat 
| generous when I profess to be. I feel disposed to 
| vote for a bill that shall encourage actual settlers, 
| but yet it should be done with great caution. There 
i] aight be an effect. produced which we cannot anti- 
‘| cipate. I know my sympathies and feelings mus: 
incline to that class which are intended to be em- 
braced here, and yet I have my doubts whether 
| the bounty and benefactions of Government orin- 
|| dividuals are in the end a blessing to the recipi- 
ents. I presume that out of the large number of 
occupants of seats upon this floor, that you would 
| find more than nine tenths of them, who began the 
| world without a cent, but who, by industry and 
perseverance, have arisen to the positions they 
| occupy here. I ampdisposed to view this bill favor. 
|| ably, and I am inclined myself to sympathize with 
| that class, to which you can render some “ mate- 
|| rial aid ’’ at the commencement in life, although | 
am not one of those who ever enjoyed any ad- 
| vantages of this kind. I say, then, when this bill 
| shall be modified—and I trust that some modifi- 
|| cation may bemade, I shall be disposed, for one, to 
|| encourage, as far as we can safely, the occupancy 
i and settlement of these lands. I will not propose 
|| anyamendmentsat the presenttime. I have made 
some objections to the bill as it now stands, but 
| will not offer to amend now, because | know it 
will be better done under the care of the gentleman 
who reported the bill, [Mr. Jounson,] for reasons 
I have given before. I desire it should be consid- 
ered, and am glad that it is put over a few days. 
| | desire to have it guarded, and while we are en- 
deavoring to benefit this class of the people, that 
| we shall not make it operate in a manner entirely 
| exclusive, so there can be no facilities given for 
the transfer of property and investment of capital. 
| All classes must mingle together in order to make 
' a community prosperous and happy. 
One of my colleagues from the Pickaway dis- 
| triet [Mr. Orns] told the House, that some of the 


it 


|| presidential candidates were in favor of this meas- 
‘| ure. I have no doubt they are all the friends of 
\the poor. The gentleman did not tell the House 
|| who was going to support this bill; but I haveno 
| doubt that any of them, who should be elected, it 
‘| such a bill should pass into a law, would see that 
|| it is faithfully executed. It is a new idea in the 


history of this nation, that there is merit due to 90 
i} 
| 


Executive officer for executing the Jaw, or merit 
due to an individual citizen for sustaining that law, 
| when he is constrained by his oath, and bound by 
| his fidelity to hiscountry and the Constitution, to ex- 
| ecute and support it. Thereis our old friend, Presi- 
| dent Fillmore; he has, thus far, executed the laws 
\| faithfully. And I would suggest to my friends ou 
the other side of the House, that if they have not 
the right kind of materials out of which to man- 
ufacture a President, suppose they take some of 
|| our men. The present incumbent of that office 1s 
a well-tried statesman, of enlarged views and gres! 
experience in the councils of the nation, and his 
native State, and of undoubted patriotism 
devotion to the interests of the whole covntry. 
Then there is ** Black Dan,” who astonished 
|| the Austrian Emperor with his vast and com: 
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prehensive knowledge of that country and its de- | 
nendencies—who has made Kings tremble upon 
their thrones, by the force of his logic in en- || 
forcing the rights of mankind—who possesses & | 
most thorough knowledge of our Government and 
tg institutions, and who has long enjoyed the 
roud position of being the greatest expounder of 
the American Constitution, as well as the greatest | 
diplomatist of the age. ae 

if these men will not do, there is another dis- || 
tinguished man, whose whole life has been seen 
in the service of his country; and who has done 
some service on the side of freedom. Irom A. D., | 
1807, until the present time—a period of nearly 
half a centary—nhis mind, energies, and skill, have 
heen devoted to his country’s service. In 1812, he | 
is seen on Queenston Heights. The next year 
be captures Fort George; and the following year 
is found at the Niagara, rallying his forces 
against a superior number of theenemy, when he is 
wounded. In 1832, he is found in the Northwest, 
on our footer. eS Indian hostilities, and | 
patting an end tothe Black Hawk war. In 1836, 
he is found in the glades of Florida, protecting 
our Southern frontier. In 1838, he accompanies the 
Cherokees to their new Western homes. In 1847, 
anew era dawns upon our hero. The proper au- 
thorities of our cduntry demand his services in a 
war with a neighboring Republic. Scott and his | 
gallant band are in a short time in view of Vera 
Cruz, and near is the renowned castle of San 
Juan de Ulua. Fifteen days from the day of in- 
vestment, the heretofore impregnable castle is 
surrendered, and the stars and stripes of our glor- 
ious Republic is seen waving from its battlements || 
in the land of the Aztecs. You next hear of his 
rearing the fag of his country in triumph in the 
city of Mexico. But, sir, itis not only upon the 
battle-field that the deeds of this man are the pride 
of his country. When a youth, a prisoner of || 
war in an enemy’s vessel, you see him taking the 
first bold and effectual stand to secure to natural- 
ized citizens equal rights with native born, as pris- 
oners of war. Among the sick and dying of that 
dreadful scourge—the cholera—at Chicago, he doffs 
his epaulets, and practices the good Samaritan, by 
relieving and administering to the distressed. 
When our peace was threatened upon our north- 
ern and eastern boundary, he acts the part of 
the great pacificator; and in whatever situation he 
bas been placed, he has proved himself to be pos- 
sessed of the highest qualifications, both civil and 
military. . 

These are some of the incidents, Mr. Chairman, 
in the life of Winfield Scott. 

A generous and high-toned political opponent, 
anative of the Emerald Isle, but now an adopted 
countryman, has said of General Scott, that— 

“One accustomed to clothe the dry bones of history with 
their appropriate details, will see that the military career of | 
this great man divides itself into his campaigns against the | 
British in Canada, against the Indians, andagainst Mexico. 
How wide is the field in which his laurels have been gath- | 
ered! The earliest of them sprung upin the cold and hardy 
north, watered by the mists of Niagara ; others were plucked | 
by the then fordless, bridgeless, and boatless rivers of the 
Southwest, and the last, in order of time, were plucked 
upon the high plateau of Mexico, in the track of Cortez, 
but with more humane hands.”’ 

Now, sir, as either of these statesmen will suit 
the Whigs, and as compromise is the popular the- 
ory of the day, allow me, Mr. Chairman, to sug- 
gest the propriety of accepting one of the three | 
eminent personages I have just named for our | 
next President. But if that is notacceded to, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope you will not be surprised if the 
people should attend to that business themselves, 
and give the old soldier a free ticket to take pos- | 
session of the presidential mansion on the 4th of |) 
March, 1853. 
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Mr. WASHBURN said: 
_ Mr. Cnaiaman: I will so far depart from the || 
line of debate which has Leen taken by gentlemen | 


cussion of the claims and qualifications of candi- 
dates for the Presidency. The party with which 
I act will, in due time, place in nomination for || 
that office a gentleman whose ability, fitress, and || 
patriotism will need no advocacy on this floor, | 
and whose cause is safe in the hearts and hands 
of the American people. I propose to submit at 
this time a few observations upon the matters em- 
braced in a memorial which I had the honor to 


| present to the House sometime ago, in which ap- 
|| plication is made for a grant of land to the State 


of Maine, in aid of an important and truly national 
work—the European and North American rail- 
way,—and to state some of the reasons why, in 
my judgment, the aid should be granted which has 


| been prayed for. The memorial also asks for the 


passage of a law authorizing a permanent contract 
for carrying the mails between New York and | 


| Galway, and over this railroad. 


In stating the grounds upon which the memo- 
rialists rely, it will be necessary for me to refer to 
some facts and statistics. From Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to Galway in Ireland, the distance is two 
thousand one hundred and thirty miles. From the 
nearest available harbor to Cape Canso on the most | 
eastern point of Nova Scotia—that of Whiteha- 
ven—in latitude 45° 10’ north and in longitude 619 


| 3’ west, to Galway, in latitude 53° 13’ north and 


in longitude 9° and 13’ west, the distance is about 
two thousand miles. Whitehaven, according to 
a report made by Admiral Owen to Sir John Har- 
vey in 1846, “is a most splendid and commodious 
port, at the nearest available point of North Amer- 
ica to Ireland.’”” And Galway harbor is well 
known to be one of the finest in the world, pos- 
sessing great advantages over Bristol or Liverpool 
as a steam-ship terminus. 

From Galway to Dublin, a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles, a line of railway is in 
progress of construction, if, indeed, it is not al- 


| reg dy completed. From Dublin, the distance of 


sixty-three miles across the Irish Channel, to 
Holyhead, is passed with steam-packets, at the 


| rate of eighteen miles an hour, to which place the 


Chester and Holyhead railway is already finished, 


connecting with Liverpool and London—crossing 


| the Menai Strait by the Britannia tubular bridge, 
| which was opened for traffic on the 18th of March, 
| 1850; the distance from Holyhead to London by 
| rail being two hundred and sixty-three miles. 


The memorial which I have presented states, 


|} and I have no doubt on the best authority, that 


able parties are ready to place the required steam- 
ers on the route, from Halifax or Whitehaven to 
Galway, whenever the connection by railway 
shall have been made between New York and 


_ either of those ports. It will be my purpose to 


show that such connection is both feasible and 
desirable. 

From New York to Waterville in Maine, a 
distance of four hundred and ten miles, there is 
in operation a continuous line of railway. From 
Waterville to Bangor, fifty miles, a charter has 


| been obtained for a railroad, which no doubt will 


be built by local enterprise and capital at an early 


day. 

The European and North American railway in 
Maine has been incorporated by the Legislature 
of that State, and an exploration and survey made 
by an able Engineer; under the authority and at 
the expense of the State—$7,000 having been ap- 
propriated for that purpose, and for the publication 
of the report of the Engineer and other important 
papers bearing upon the ten hake The report of 
the Engineershows that, from Bangor to the eastern 


| line of the State and the point of connection with 


the road in the Province of New Brunswick, the 
length of road to be built in Maine will be from eigh- 
ty-five to one hundred miles, according to the route 
that may be finally adopted, and may be construct- 
ed at a cost falling something below $3,000,000. 
Acts of incorporation have been granted ny the 

otia 


within those provinces, respectively, and grants of 
the public domain made, and other aid pledged, 


| as will be seen by refevence to the acts of legisla- 
tion which accompany the memorial that has || 
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| been prenances to Congress, and which will se 
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' evyond doubt or contingency, the construc- 
tion of the road from the eastern line of Maine to 
the city of Halifax, or the town of Whitehaven. 
What is now wanted, and aut that is wanted, to 
accomplish this great work—than which none of 
larger Importance to the nation can claim the pub- 
lic attengon—is, themeans to build that part of 
the Eurapean and North American railway which 
lies within the State of Maine—between Bangor 
and the line of New Brunswick. The road from 
Waterville, cr Augusta, to Bangor will nearly ab- 
sorb the capital that can be obtained for such in- 
vestment in that part of the State. The means of 
Bangor and vicinity will be required to extend the 
road to that place from the west; and as the terri- 
tory, north and east, through which the route of 


the European and North American road lies, ia 


thinly settled-—in truth, for half the distance an 
almost unbroken wilderness—it is easily perceived 
that the capital required for so considereble a work, 
involving an expenditure of nearly $3,000,000, 
cannot be obtained in that section of country. 
As the road will be of no merely local advantage 
or character, it is not sibhabbobiahis that the funds 
necessary to build it should be drawn, to some 
extent, from other portions of the country than 
the immediate vicinity of its location—from the 
parties who will derive most certain and substan 

tial benefits from its construction—the people of 
all the States in the Union. 

I will now state, briefly and clearly as I may be 
able, some of the advantages which I think will 
be likely to result from the grant of the aid prayed 
for in thiscase. A continuous line of railway will 
be put in operation from the city of New York— 
nay, from all the considerable-cities from New 
Orleans to Portland—to the easternmost available 
harbor on thecontinent; a daily line of steam-ships, 
of the greatest practicable speed and capacity, wil! 
be put upon the international ferry between the two 
hemispheres, and the passage between New York 
and London reduced to a period of six days’ time. 

The memorial states: 

** Experience has now established, as a general rule, thé 
fact, that the useful speed of railway trains may, under all 
possible circumstances, be three times as great as that ofa 
steain-ship or sailing vessel. The advantage gained and the 
time saved in the passage of the mails between New York 
and London, by adopting the plan proposed, over the present 
international postal system, may be stated as follows: 


From New York to London. 
Miles. Days. Hours 


Railway from New York to Halifax. 867 iz 
Steamer from Halifax to Galway... .2,100 5 5 
Railway from Galway to Dublin..... 126 26 
Steamer from Dublin to Holyhead... 63 - : 
Railway from Holyhead to London.. 263 5 


3449 6 8% 

‘* In the foregoing estimate, a speed of railway transit is 
assumed such as is employed on the English express trains, 
and the speed of the steamer is taken at one third the time 
allowed for the passage of the railway train. Allowing three 
and a half hours for shifting the mails and baggage, and the 
time occupied in the transmission of the mails from New 
York to London is six and one half days, employing the 


| present rates of speed on the most approved and best con 


ducted railways in England. 
“ Applying the same rates of speed to the present route 
from New York to London, and the result is as follows: 
Miles. Days. Howrs. 


Steamer from New York to Liverpool.3,100 7 14 
Railway from Liverpool to London... 211 = - 5 
7 ly 


‘< Difference in favor of the European and North Ameri- 
can railway route, one day ten and a half hours. 

“ But this comparison by no means does justice to the rel- 
ative advantages of the tworoutes. Steam-boais, like race- 
horses, go with increased speed as you reduce the tone- 
cessary load, and by the shorter sea-route, may undoubtedly 
be increased equal to two miles per hour for the entire voy- 
age. Assuming the correctness of the foregoing statement, 
the following result is shown: 

Days. Hours. 


Steamer from New York to Liverpool...... 8 4% 
Railway from Liverpool to London........ = 5 
8 19% 


« Difference in favor of the European and Galway route, 
two days, eleven hours—equal to fifty-nine hours saved. 

“ The chances would be in favor of the longest land route 
and the short sea-voyage. The certainty attainable in rail- 
way transit, the facilities for repairing accidents and eup- 
plying improved engines to make up for detensions, on the 
one side, and the risks of a long sea-voyage on the other-—~ 
accumulating almost with geometric progression with the 
distance—significantly urge the adoption of the proposed 

lan. 
ne The greatest speed yet attained in an Atlantic sea-voy- 
age, was by the American steam-ship Pacific (a shorter 
passage has been made since this petition was drawn up) 
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during the past year, averaging a speed of thirteen and one 
eighth miles per hour for the entire distance—having made 
the rnu from Liverpool to New York in nine days twenty 
hours and fifteen minutes. 

“ ‘The speed of ocean steamers has increased very much 
in the ratio of their size, and itis not hazarding much to 
say, that within the next five years a uniform speed of sev- 
enteen miles an hour may be reached in vcean steam navi- 
gation by the adoption of the shortest passage across the 
Atlantic. - ae 

“We have assumed a speed of railway transit beyonc 
any uniform attainment in this country; but those least in- 
formed in the practical workings of railway machinery know 
that at present the question of speed is a mere question of 
cost, and has no reterence to the absolute capacity for speed 
of the locomotive engine employed in railway transit. The 
only limit to the speed of a railway train is the strength of 
muterial, and increased attention to the construction of 
railway machinery will enable the locomotive engine, in 
due time, to measure speed with the wind.” 


Mr. Chairman, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that, whenever by means of improvements in the 
construction and working of steam-vessels, the 
massage between New York and Liverpool can 
Pe made by the present route ip nine days, a de- 
gree of improvement will have been attained in 
steam-ship and railway performance, which will as 
certainly permit the transit, by Canso and Gal- 
way, to be made in six days. Considering that | 
nearly half the quantity of coal required for the 
long sea route will be dispensed with on the other, 
and the causes of detention in St. George’s Chan- | 
nel and the Irish Sea, and on our own coast | 
avoided, F hazard little in the prediction that the 
average time of transit between New York and 
London, by the proposed route, will not mutch 
exceed one half the time that will be required upon 
the present routes. Practical and scientific gentle- 
men of the first eminence in the country, who have 
carefully examined this plan, have expressed the 
conviction that it will effect a saving of at least || 
one third of the time consumed by the routes now | 
used. It is well known that the principal dangers, 
difficulties, and delays experienced, are in conse- 
quence of the fogs and storms encountered in the 
navigation of St. George’s Channel, and on the 
coast between Nova Scotia and New York. The 
commerce and intercourse between this country 
and Europe is rapidly increasing. Our commer- 
cial necessities, the habits of the people, and the 
spirit of the age, demand the employment of ever 
facility for shortening and cheapening the transit 
between them. Nothing can be more legible to 
the understandings of men who have any appre- 
ciation of what is demanded by the physical, intel- 
lectual, and social activities of the times, than that 
this project, if the statements and deductions I 


have made are correct, must be carried out, and |! 


cannot be long delayed. Thecase is one of those 
plain and palpable ones that do not admit of hesi- 
tation, or give room for cavil; one that compels 
conviction by its own force. 

In this busy and steaming life of ours, this day | 
of competition, enterprise, and unprecedented ac- 
a the saving of half a week’s time, or of a 
single day even, determines the whole question. 
The regularity and certainty of the passage by 
this route, as compared with any other, will not 
fail to be regarded as considerations in its favor of 
great weight; while the fact that it reduces the 
séa-voyage one half will not escape the attention 
of those who have experienced the sea-sickness | 
and discomforts incident to such a voyage. 

he laws of trade and commercial and social in- 
tercourse, as bearing upon this question, are plain 
and decisive. The late General Dearborn, of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in an able and very elo- 
quent speech before the Portland Convention—a 
convention of the friends of this enterprise, assem- 
bled from different sections of the United States 
and the British Provinces, in 1850, said: 

“* All history and all experience show that the necessities 
of commerce seek out the nearest and shortest routes for 
travel and basiness. Calais and Dover have been the points 
of embarkation ever since the invasion of Cesar; and for 
no ether reason but because they were the nearest points 
between the island of Great Britain and the continent of 
Europe. Cape Sunium was the point of concentration for 
the trade of Greeee, simply because it was the nearest 
point to Egypt. Why was the Appian Way extended from || 
Capua to Brundusium, on the Ad atic Gulf? Because that | 
Was the nearest good harbor near the narrowest place in the | 
Adriatic sen, in the most direct line from Rome to Constan- | 
tnople. Why was the suspension bridge of Telford ex. 
tended across the Menai Strait to the Isle of Anglesey ; and 
the still more wonderful work of modern times, the Britan- || 
nia Bridge across the same straits ? Because it was ip the || 
most direet line from London to Dublin and Ireland. if 
you will examine the map of the world, you will that, 
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in all time past, the points of continents or islands, which 
approach the nearest, have become the highways of their 
intercourse and commerce. It is for this reason that I be- 


lieve that the highway for the trade and communication | 


between this country and Europe must be made to the 
eastern coast of Nova Scotia.”’ 

Nothing is wanting to secure the construction 
of this highway and the realization of the idea of 
its projector—a conception as grand as it was sim- 


ple—but the aid of this Government to a limited | 
extent; and which, in the form of a grant of a} 
ortion of our unoccupied lands, can be ac- | 
corded without embarrassing its finances or vio- | 


But, | 


small 


lating any sound principle of public policy. 
sir, this road cannot be built without such aid. It 
is not of sufficient local importance, nor is there 
the local capital, if it were, to warrant the under- 


| taking. With theassurance that it will be granted, 
| private enterprise and capital may be relied upon 
| for its successful prosecution and completion. 
| In continuing the statement of the advantages | 
to the people of the United States that will be de- | 


rived from the establishment of this line of inter- 


| national communication, and of the reasons why 


it is believed that the General Government should 
grant the aid that has been solicited, I would call 


your attention to certain facts and considerations. | 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, is in telegraphic commu- 
nication with every considerable city in the Uni- 
ted States and the British Provinces, and the day is 
not distant when that communication will be ex- 
tended to the Pacific ocean. London is connected 
by telegraph with the principal capitals of Europe; 
and a survey of the progress made in this line of 
improvement, within the last five years, can leave 
no reasonable doubt that within the next five this 
connection will be extended, on the one hand to 
the extreme limits of Europe, if not into Asia, 
and on the other, by submarine lines across the 
Channel, to Galway, in Ireland. Then, with a 


| line of steamers of the first class in size and speed, 


jas this? 


| ker, and ship-owner, to be able to transmit or re- | 





/making the passage between Galway and Nova 


Scotia in five days, (the establishment of which 
depends upon the opening of railway facilities for 


pommeneete and business between Waterville and 


Yova Scotia,). London, Paris, St. Petersburgh, 


‘| and Constantinople, if not Calcutta and Canton, 


will be within six days time of New York, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, and St. Louis. What enter- 
prise of the present day, so simple and so feasible, 
and to be secured at such small expense, should 
command the attention and receive the patronage 
of the people, and of the Government, so readily 

Fee benefits will be enjoyed by every 
State—in the South and in the North, in the West 
and in the East—as well upon the shores of the 
Pacific, in California and far Oregon, as upon the 
Atlantic. Will it not be of very great advantage 
to the merchant of New Orleans, the cotton bro- 


ceive intelligence to or from any port in Europe 
in less than a week? Will the business men in 


| our cities think lightly of the benefits conferred 


upon them, by enabling them to visit the commer- 


‘| cial capitals of the Old World without the hazards 
' and inconveniences of a Jong sea voyage, and in 


two thirds of the time that will be required by any 
other route? 

What single measure can the sanction and lim- 
ited aid of the Government assure, from which a 
moiety of the benefits could result that would in- 
evitably flow to the people and the nation from 
this? J feel that I am standing here upon strong 


| ground; that the positions I maintain must be com- 


mended to the judgments of men from every sec- 
tion of the country, ard of all shades of opinion 
as to the power and duty of the Government to 
lend its aid to works of public interest and import- 
ance. Grant all that has ever been contended for 
by the strictest constructionists, and concede the 
most that can be desired by those who would limit 
the action of Congress in questions of internal 
improvements, and I will confidently ask them to 
support this application, believing that they ma 

do so without the violation of any principle See 
they regard asimportant. Why, sir,no grant for 
the removal of obstructions in our harbors, or for 
the erection of light-houses and breakwaters, can 


: : | 
be of more truly national interest and character, | defenses—seeing 


or more clearly within the legitimate scope of the 
powers of the Government. 
millions of dollars upon our coasts can confer such 


certain, demonstrable, and unquestionable advan- 
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| tage and protection to our commerce as would be 


conferred by the establishment of the proposed 
line of communication. It would keep the es 
and his vessel, in whatever European or iit 
port the latter might be, separated by less than a 
single week. It would enable communic 
whether of accident, of market, or of destinatio, 
to be made and answered without injurious deten. 
tion or delay. It would reduce the rates of insy,. 
ance and the prices of freights.  [t woald place the 
fishing fleets of Gloucester and Cape Cod, upon 
the coasts of Nova Scotia, in communication with 
the owners at home by a railway transit tha: 
might be performed in less than a day. : 
There is another point of view from which this 
work presents a truly national character: jt is ag » 
means and implement of national defense. Tro. 
versing a territory so near the coast, yet not upon 
it, to the very frontier of the Republic, and cop. 
nected, as it will be, in its branches and intersec. 
tions, with every other railroad in the country, it 
will be of greater service and importance in this 
respect, than any mere works of protection and 
fortification that can be erected by the outlay of 
many millions. On this point I do not speak 
unadvisedly, er without book. I quote from an 
admirable letter of Lieutenant. Maury, United 
States Navy, addressed to the Portland commit- 
tee, July 24, 1850. Having remarked that— 


*¢ Tt (this railway] will connect with railroads from Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Boston ; and in view of the consequence 
which these lines will give it, you eloquently describe it a 
‘ grand trunk line of railway from the State of Maine to the 
lower British Provinees.’ Ft is only one of the topmost 
branches; the main trank extends from the West to the 
East, from the North to the South, and has its tap-root 
planted in the heart of the Mississippi valley. 

“There is already in contemplatiun, in process of con- 
struction or actually completed, a grand trunk line of rail- 
roads all the way from Portland, in Maine, to Memphis, in 
‘Tennessee, and other points on the Mississippi river. To 
complete such a trunk you cannot go amiss for friends and 
advocates, for its branches are everywhere. Whether you 
go among the mountains of New England, or the lakes of 
Canada—in the plains of the South, or the forests of the 

| West—wherever you sound the car whistle for this line of 
road, you will see the friends of the measure, like Rhoderick 

| Dhu’s men, starting up from every bush and bank, in ready 
response to the call. 

*¢ At the speed of Collins’s steamers—and we do not mean 
to rest satisfied with that—the passage across the Atlantic 
can be performed, when the lime of your trunk road is pushed 
over into Nova Scotia, in a week. 

*‘' The advantages of a road which is to shorten one third 
of the sailing distance between London and New York, 
Boston and Paris, are too many and too obvious, and too 
great for enumeration or description. They strike every 
one.”’ 


He proceeds to say—and to this portion of his 
letter I desire to call particular attention: 


“ There is, however, one point of view which I wish you 
would take of this railroad ; for it is from that point that l 
wish to present some of its merits to public favor. 

* You know that the system of fortifications formerly 
adopted for the defense of the coast, as expensive and as ne- 
cessary as it was, has been rendered almost unnecessary by 
the system of railroads that has been introduced by the pri- 
vate enterprise and energy of public-spirited individuals like 
yourselves. We have seen the General Government ex- 
pending millions of dollars for the erection of a single for- 
tification, and which, when completed, was of no earthly 
value in times of peace to the citizens or occupations of 
the country. There it stood—a mere pile of brick and mor- 
tar—drawing heavily upon the public Treasury for repairs 

| every year, and dragging out a burdensome existence in 
peace, that perchance it might be useful in war. 

‘* Now, with the power which this railroad would give 
you to draw an ary, if need be, from the great valley of the 
West, and in two days march it all the way by steam form 
Memphis, on the Mississippi, te the frontiers of Maine, or 
even into foreign territory—with such a power, whiat do 
the people of Maine want with any forts and castles, except 
such as may be necessary to protect her seaport towns from 
the great guns of big ships? 1 

“You know, too,—for you have only to visit the navy- 
yard in your State to see evidence of the fact—that the plan 
was to collect in our navy-yard, and at great expense, large 
quantities of ship timber, and store it away for the emer- 
gencies of war. The emergencies never came, the timber 
rotted, and the money was lost. 7, 

‘< Now, in time of war, almost any timber that stands in 
the forests is good enongh to build men-of-war. Even 
built of green timber they would probably last throust the 
war, when the vast majority of them, of whatever kind of 
timber they might be built, would be of no further use at 
any rate. Therefore, with railroads, what do we want ot 
any more stores of ship timber for any such purposes : As 
for the Navy, railroads have converted almost every forest, 
‘from Maine to Georgia,’ into a timber shed for it. _ 

“ Seeing, therefore, the important part which reflroads 
are peforming, and will perform in the system of nations 
that one of the principal objects which 
moved our fathers to form this Union, was ‘ the better [0 


ations, 
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No expenditure of pecans for the common defense;’ and seeing that the public 


ds are a common fund which is being squandered, | am 
of opinion that a more righteous, wise, and beneficent di+ 
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o apply them to aidin the construction of raifroads, and 
weper works which provide so effectually as railroadsdo, for | 
the common defense.”’ 


| 
‘ : ‘ 3 ° | 
Not only will this road (in connection with the 
Atlantic ferry) be convenient for the traveler, en- 
abling him to make the passage to Europe by the | 
shortest and quickest sea route, and over a por- | 
tion of this continent as yet but little known, but 
of a most interesting character; through the heart 
of Ireland—a land whose history and misfortunes, 
whose vicissitudes and sorrows, have interested us 
all—and by that grandest achievement of modern 
r = . . 
art and skill, the Tubular bridge;—not only will it 
afford direct advantage and protection to the trade | 
and commerce of the country; speed the transmis- | 
sion of intelligence by mail and telegraph, and pro- 
vide for the national defense; but it will tend indi- 
rectly, though maetenys to enlarge the trade, and 
increase the wealth and population of every por- 
tion of the country. And here I am happy to be 
able to read the opinions of the Hon. Robert J. 
Walker, contained in a letter to John A. Poor, 
Esq., dated August 9, 1850: 
“)t was not in my power to comply with the reques- 
made by the committee in your name, to attend and address 
the Convention held at Portland on the 3ist ultimo, with a | 
view to the contirtuation of the great Eastern railway from 
your city to some point in Nova Scotia, nearest to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This would, indeed, be a work ot 
vast importance, not only to your own State and city, to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but to the whole Ameri- 
can Union, and to all the continents of the Old World. It 
is hoped that, with the improvements now being made in 
steamers, it might bring some good harbor in [reland within 
five days of our American shores. It would greatly enlarge 
international commerce, and become a new bond to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. It would increase our exports 
to the British provinces and to Europe, with a corresponding 
augmentation of imports and revenue. It would bring Eu- 
rope so near to America, that it would greatly facilitate the | 
export and diffusion abroad of our Republican principles, 
without any diminution or deterioration of the supply left 


for domestic consumption. ”? 
. * * * a * * * * * 


“T cann Minis- 
try of Great Britain—the great advocate of a liberal com- 
mercial policy—will aid this noble enterprise; that our 
Government will extend to it all proper facilities by mail 
arrangements and otherwise: and that the rest will be ac- 
complished by the well Known energy of New England, | 
aided by the codperatiun of Neva Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. | 

‘“‘ From the increased speed, it seems to me that the mail | 
and passengers, between both countries, must be generally 
carried by this route; as also light-articles of value. ”? 


The Hon. Cuartes Sumner, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, says in reference to | 
this road: 

“T cannot doubt that the material advantages, at least to 
the community, from such avenues of communication, will 
be in entire harmony with the greatness of the design. The 
pecan, the manufacturer, and the consumer, will all be | 

rought nearer togeiher; intercourse of all Kinds will be 
promoted; commerce will be quickened; markets will be 
opened ; property, wherever touched by these lines, will be 
changed, as by a divining rod, into new values; and the 
great current of travel, like thatstream in classic fable, or 


ane of the rivers of California, wili fill its channels with 
golden sands.”? 


This enterprise, says the Hon. Epwarp Ever- 
ETT— 


“Will be, when carried into effect, of very great utility 
to the American continent, and will afford the most import- 
ant facilities to the commercial and social intercourse o 
the United States of America and Europe.” * ° ° 
“Tt have long looked forward to the commencement of this 


— enterprise, and I rejoice to see the movement ma- 
ing.”? 


The President of the United States writes to the || 
Portland Convention, as follows: I 


“ Feeling, as I do, a deep interest in all subjects of inter- | 
nal improvement, which are calculated to develop the re- |! 
sources and advance the great interests of the country, I | 
trust that your proposed convention may be productive of | 
the most happy results, and that, through it, another link 

may be added to the chain which is binding more closely || 
the great commercial interests of this country and Europe.”? || 


Mr. Chairman, this road will be a portion of || 
the grand trunk railway that is to span the conti- | 
neot; it will be a link in the vast chain, of which | 
the Missouri road may ferm a part, which is to || 
be stretched from Halifax to San Francisco. This | 
mighty work is fragmentary and incomplete, until | 
the European and North American road is built. | 

he convenience, the interest, the necessities of || 
the country demand, and will compel its construc- || 
tion by the funds of the Government, if it cannot | 
be built without. As wellmay you think of send. || 
ing the mails from Washington to St. Louis by | 
way of Boston, as believe that the country will be | 
satisfied to send them to London by the present |, 
route, when they can be carried by another in |, 
two thirds of the time. In a case of the magnitude 
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of this, the possible is the determining considera- 
tion. It is the peculiar strength of this plan that 
it cannot be partial in its benefits. Louisiana, 
Missouri, Georgia, and Illinois, with their vast 
products, will derive as much advantage from it 
as Maine. It will bring them nearer to the mar- 
kets of the Old World. 

For these reasons we ask, respectfully, but with 
confidence, for a grant of the lands of the United 
States, in which Maine has an interest in common 
with all the States, for the benefit of all. We ask 
it on national grounds. We may place our re- 
quest on considerations which can apply to no 
other State, and be invoked in behalf of no other 


| public work of the kind. 


But, sir, there is another consideration which 
I desire to address to the House in behalf of this 
petition. It grows out of the relations of Maine 


| to the General Government, in connection with the 


northeastern boundary question. The title of 


| Maine to the territory she claimed was clear and 
| unquestionable, and 


Soon omen by the General Government. 


had so been regarded and 
Great 

ritain was extremely desirous of possessing that 
portion of our State lying north and east of the 
river St. John, and would probably never have 
consented to any arrangement which should not 


| have embraced the cession of that territory to her; 


regarding it, as she did, of great importance as 
affording a means of direct communication between 
her upper and lower Provinces. Well, sir, this 


| Government was anxious to have the question 
| settled. 


It will be remembered that the commer- 
cial and exporting sections of the country were 
exceedingly sensitive on the subject. In fact, 
Maine was pressed from all quarters to acquiesce 
in the terms that were proposed to her in 1842; 
she did acquiesce, and the treaty of Washington 
was concluded, and all the troublesome questions 
between these countries were putat rest. Rouse’s 


| Point was ceded to the United States, and other 
|| advantages secured. But Maine gave up between 


2,000,000 and 3,000,000 acres of her lands for the 
small sum of $150,000—a territory worth, in the 


| products of the forest alone, as experience has 


proved, much more than that amount. She felt at 
the time the inadequacy of the sum paid to her; 
but she was not unmindful of the importance of 
the treaty to the country, and fully appreciated 


| the reasons of a national character which influenced 


the distinguished Secretary of State to desire to 
effect, if possible, an adjustment of the delicate and 
embarrassing questions which had so long threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of the country; and in a 
spirit of sacrifice and patriotic regard for the in- 
terests and wishes of the other States, which did 


| her infinite honor, she yielded her consent to the 
| dismemberment of her territory. 


And now that 
she asks of the General Government, in aid of a 
work within her limits, but of general convenience 
and importance, a grant of land less in quantity 
and value than she has ceded at the instance of 
the Government, and for the benefit of the coun- 


try, she feels that her prayer will not be looked 


upon with less favor, to say the least, when pre- 
sented in connection with the facts which I have 
stated. 


But, Mr. Chairman, it would be unjust to the | 


old States, not to urge this claim upon grounds 
common to them all. As it is quite probable that 
these lands are to be given, in greater or less quan- 
tities, to the States in which they lie, I have in- 
quired for the reasons which should limit the 
The deeds of cession from 
Virginia and other States, authorize no such dis- 


| tinction; and certainly it cannot be supposed to 


exist where the lands have been obtained by con- 
quest or purchase from other Governments. I do 
not propose to argue here the general question of 
the distribution of the public lands among the 
States. It would be a work of supererogation, 
after all that has been said in Congress upon the 
subject, during the last twenty years. These dis- 


cussions have shown, conclusively. that the lands | 


are held in trust for the States. They were ac- 


| quired by the blood and treasure of the old States, 


while yet many of those in which they lie were 
not even in the cradle of their existence. And 
are the States, by whose treasure and whose valor 
they were obtained, to be told now that they are 
none of theirs? Are they to be delayed and post- 


poned in their petitions and requests for some i 


| between all the States. 


| the genius of the nightmare. 
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share of them, till the new States shall become 


| strong enough to stand up, and boldly avow their 


determination to be governed, in the disposition of 
them, by the ** simple rule’* of Rob Roy— 


“ 


the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ?”’ 

No, sir, [will not believe it. The justice and 
magnanimity of the land States, not less than their 
wisdom and sagacity, will dictate a different line 
of policy. 1 am disposed to be liberal to the new 
States. I believe that they ought to have, and will 
have, more than their pro rata share of them. At 
the same time, something is due to the old States. 
For very prudence, from a wise regard for their 
own interest, the new will! so act towards the old 
as to prevent dissatisfaction and just complaint, 
and to retain their good will. This is worth a 
great deal—aye, is of infinitely greater value to 
them than all their broad acres. Gentlemen of 


| the new States! give us something—erouch to as- 


sure us of your good neighborhood—and you will 
not only secure the lion's share of these lands, but 
the strongest relations of friendship and fraternity 
This will be no poor re- 
turn for such manifest justice asis sought at your 
hands. I say at your hands—for the old States 
are so tied up with theories, and cursed by abstrac- 
tionists who see no power for good, or equal and 
exact justice, under the Constitution, that even 
now we are powerless without your aid. 

| would have the lands given in part to actual 
settlers, and the balance appropriated for Mternal 
improvements in the States. A system should be 
matured, by which, while the lands should be held 
and appropriated for the purposes | have indicated, 
evils and abuses in the management would be pre- 
vented. Iam not sure that any of these bills and 
plans have been sufficiently matured, or are as 
safe and guarded in their details as they ought to 
be. Unless extreme care is taken now, we shail 
build up in the new States vast landed corpora- 
tions and outrageous monopolies, which may be- 
come the instruments of oppression, and the sources 
of evils intolerable and interminable. Not doubt- 
ing the policy of granting lands to the States, I 
would have it executed in a way which should 
secure to the States the objects in aid of which they 
are given, without imposing upon them a master 
who will sit upon their hopes and prospects like 
Sir, it is obvious 


| that the evils to which I refer are mainly to be 


apprehended in the land States, in which the grants 
will become valuable in consequence of the works 
constructed therein. But all the grants should be 
upon conditions which will secure the sale of the 
lands to settlers, and prevent the aggregation of 
large estates in the hands of individuals or corpo- 
rations. Perhaps it would be best that the sales 
should be w.ade by the General Government, under 
a uniform system. 

I have not thought very much upon this matter; 
but it has occurred to me, thata system by which 
alternate quarter sections should be appropriated 
or set apart for actual settlers, and the other sec- 
tions, or their proceeds, given to the States, in 
some just proportion, for works of public improve- 
ment, might be adopted. By some such disposi- 
tion of the lands, we should provide homes for persons 
unable to buy them; offer increased inducements to 
industry and frugality; facilitate, with all desirable 
rapidity, the settlement of the new country; render 
substantial aid to the new States in the construction of 
railroads; dosomething for the benefit of the old States; 
preserve harmony and good feeling between all the 
members of the Confederacy; check the tendencies to 
eentralism, by withdrawing from the central Govern- 
ment the disposition of this vast fund; and effeet, once 
for all, a settlement of this land question. And who 
can tell the importance of a consummation like 
this? Till this question is settled, and finally set- 
tled, it will come up every session to plague you, 


|! to embarrass all your legislation; it will be con- 


nected with every measure of importance before 
Congress—with ‘tariffs, river and harbor appro- 
priations, coast appropriations, everything. The 
lands unappropriated will lead to more profligate 
legislation, to more trading and log-roiling than 
would be had from all other causes put together. 
But I maintain that these lands should be used 
solely for the improvement and progress of the 
country, and never an acre sold off to pay our or- 
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dinary, annual expenses—io my mind, the ‘most 
shiftless and improvident disposition that can be 
made of them. By the appropriation [ have sug- 
reeted, you would open new sources of wealth in 
the country, enhance the value of property, and 
increase the revenues of the Government. Nay, 
sir, by this policy, the latter would be speedily 
increased by an amount larger than the net re- 
ceipts, under the present system, from the sale 
of the lands. From every point of view the Gov- 
ernment would be the gainer by adopting this 
policy; and not only the Government, but the 
people for whose welfare it was established. The 
Government, after all, has something to do be- 
sides taking care of itself. It should havea policy, 
within the Constitution, in reference to all the 
great interests of the country, and that policy 
should keep company with the wants and spirit 
of the times. This is an age of wonderful activ- 
ity in material progress. ‘The purely metaphysi- 
cal age is past. The ideal and the actual are joined 
in no unwilling matrimony. ‘Thought runs itself 
out into the implements of human advancement 
and happiness. Our anointed men are practical 
men—those who ‘‘ contrive to make two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before.’’ They 
are the men who have been called, and who have 
come. What are they doing—what have they 
done? At the commencement of the present century 
we had no steam-boats ascending rivers against 
wind and tide, braving the ocean, and, 1 may say, 
bridging it, so as to bring nations the most remote 
into the same neighborhood; no railroads, ** mod- 
ern Acts of the Apostles of civilization,’’ as they 
have been fitly called, traversing States, and lay- 
ing them off into parallelozrams; no telegraphs, 
sending words round the globe in ‘ less than forty 
seconds;’’ no daguereotype, staying the light and 
impressing the sun in the service of art. The 
development and useful employment of material 
forces is the work of this age, and the peculiar 
mission of our country. Looking at the history 
of the race and the progress of society, we may 
not doubt as to the character of the work we are 
commissioned to do. The solution of the problem 
of civilization is for us and our descendants on 
this continent. I"or it, we have been educated 
and set apart; for it and for us, the world has la- 
bored in all the past; for it and for us, this field, 
so ample and so favorable for the trial, had been 
reserved—discovered, and opened at the moment 
when, as it should seem, its discovery and occu- 
pation could be of the greatest service. When we 
consider the state of civilization at the time of the 
discovery of America; its preparation for new and 
higher triumphs; when we remember that Lu- 
ther had been summoned and the Reformation an- 
nounced, before its settlement, and that men were 
privileged to bring with them to these shores, in 
the succeeding century, the great truths in respect 
to human rights and self-covernment so well and 
forcibly taught by a Sidney, a Marvell, and a Mil- 
ton, and in which have been laid, broad, deep, and 
forever immovable, the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty, we can regard the circumstances 
of the discovery and settlement of America as 
scarcely other than providential. And not only 
is this the appointed theater for the devalopment 
of the powers and capabilities of civilization, but 
here, we may believe, will be found the men best 
qualified to be the actors thereon. It was the for- 
tune of this land to be peopled, in the main, by that 


most vigorous of the races, the Anglo-Saxon. But | 


no race is one and entire. In no race has Ged 
mingted ail the elements of grantness. And who 
shall say thatin the circling of the suns there shal! 
not arise on this continent—from the mixture and 
fusion now going on, under circumstances more 
favorable than ever existed before, of Saxon and 


Celt, and of the bloed of all lands and climes, each | 


of which we may believe has its own excellence— 
the race more noble, more ful! and perfect than the 
sun ever looked upon? 

And, as with individuals, so with peoples, the 
first stages will be those of physical growth and 
strength; and how favorably are we situated for 
this stage of our progress! " Apart from the hind- 
rances and obstructions of the Old World, the 
evils and dangers of bad neighborhood, the tempt- 
auons to warand unprofitable entanglements, our 
course is plain, our duty manifest. We should 
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| 
. . . | 

her victories. It is ours to open the resources of 
a Vast country, to increase the implements and the | 
rewards of labor; to multiply the means of living; 


to strengthen the bonds of commercial connection, || 


and to facilitate social intercourse; thus contribu- 
ting to the highest advancement in life in its intel- 
lectual and moral, not less than in its material 
aspecis. : 

Sir, on this ample and favorable field, with these 
aids and advantages, we can be no laggards in the 
work which has been committed io us. Wecan- 
not ignore our position or responsibilities. 

We have a public domain of many and a 
inillions of acres, which we may sufler to melt 
away like frost-work in the sun—which may be 
cut off piece-meal, acre by acre, to pay our ordina- 


ry debts—our tavern expenses and grocery bills; | 


or they may be set apart for homes for the home- 
less, and for works of public improvement, en- 
during and beneficent memorials of the wisdom of 
Congress. 
country would be promoted—the means of inter- 
course so extended, and the bonds of friendship 
and sympathy so enlarged and strengthened, that 


disunion would become an obsolete idea, and the | 


word be unspoken and unknown. 
And, of the hundreds of millions of acres of 
land which you own, can you not afford a single 


million for this work which the northeast State || 


proposes? Will it not pay a thousand fold, in its 
influence on the settlement of the remaining lands, 
in its facilities to the business and intercourse of 
the country, and, finally, in the feeling of good 
will and confidence it will inspire? 

There is another consideration, (hinted in the 


letter of Mr. Walker,) to which I would allude, | 


not as a substantive argument in favor of the aid 
proposed, but which, 1 think, will not commend 
the enterprise | am advocating with diminished 
favor to your minds. I refer to the influence it 
must have, and the benefits it will confer, upon 
other countries than our own. It willepen up the 


interior of Ireland to the light of day, and intro- || 


duce there something of the spirit of industry and 
improvement that marks our own country and 
blesses it. It will speed the transmission of our 
ideas and the light of our example to the op- 
pressed nations upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
it will enable our works to speak to them the more 
audibly and potently. What American can wit- 


ness, with indifference, the progress of our ideas | 
and institutions among the nations of the Old 


World? And who, as he seés them strengthened 
and established in every land, and under every 
sky, but will be moved to exclaim, in no spirit of 
vain boasting or unworthy exultation, nor yet 
with the sorrowful retrospection of AEneas, as he 
beheld the memorials of ruined Ilium upon the 


shores of Carthage, but, rather, in the spirit of | 


hope and unselfish joy and gratulation, 
: *€ Quis jam locus 
Qu: regio in terris nostri non plena Jaboris ?” 





Sir, be liberal and generous to the new States, 
but be susr to all, and forget not the interests of 


the whole country. 


COALITION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





SPEECH OF HON. R. RANTOUL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
arch 9, 1852, 


| In reply to the speech of Hon. Georcr T. Davis, 


cultivate the arts of Peace, and reap and improve | 


of the 6th of March, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. RANTOUL said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: On the 24th of January last, I 
had oceasion to reply to some gross, unfounded, 
and unprovoked aspersions upon the people of the 
State of Massachusetts, uttered by one of their 
representatives upon this floor. The Chairman’s 
hammer fell before I had concluded that reply, and 


_ | learned on the next day that it was quite proba- | 
ble a rejoinder might follow what [ had already || 
said. 1} concluded, therefore, to delay any further | 


remarks until that rejoinder should come, because 
I supposed that the gentleman who had made this 
assault upon the people of my Commonwealth 
would fallow one or other of two courses: either 


In this way the settlement of the | 





{March 9, 





Ho. or Reps. 





| that he would attempt to establish by evidence 
charges he had made against the CONStitvENts oF 
us both, and the people of the Commonwen):), 
generally—which I knew he would not undertak.’ 
if he was a wise man, because the evidence ;, 
support those charges did not exist—or elge. jy 
like a prudent man, he avoided following wp hj, 
attacks, I thought that then, like an honest tan. ), 
would stand up and retract what he had said abo», 
the coalition, and boldly avow his own views | 
waited, that the gentleman might -choose the on, 
or the other line for himself; and I regret that [ ;, 
so wait, because, to my disappointment, the oop 
tleman has done neither the one nor the other _ 
The gentleman attacks the coalition in Mags 

chusetts as corrupt—basely corrupt—infamoys): 
corrupt. It will not do for him to get up here a, 

say that he states certain facts, and that other py 

ple may draw the inferences or not, as they thiy| 
proper. The gentleman has himself brought fo 

ward here a charge of infamous corruption againg; 
a majority of the citizens of his own State. [js 
own terms are— 


‘ 
ie 


y 


«This great crime against our institutions, this wholecalp 
corruption, this monstrous—I had almost said this inex) 
cable falsehood to conscience and to God, to the hean o 
man, and to the nature of things.”’ 


He does not sustain that charge; he does no. 
abandon it. He evades it; and because I had jy 
| troduced his history—not that the country mich; 
reproach him with it; that was not my ‘motive, 
for I dealt in no terms of opprobrium—but be. 
cause I had introduced his history as an illustra. 
tion of the general course of the party to whic) 
he belongs, he evades the issue which he himsel! 
had tendered, and dodges off to talk about bis oy 
consistency, and to make an attack upon my con- 
| sistency. What does the country care—who 
| does the world care about the consistency of eit!e, 
‘of us? The issue tendered by the gentleman here 
was, that. thecoalition in Massachusetts was cor- 
|rupt. laccepted that issue. I said the gente 
man had not pointed to one act done by that 
coalition, or to one law or resolution passed or 
attempted to be passed by that coalition which he 
dared to assail. I said he had not denied that t! 
men put into office by that coalition were bette 
men, and would fill the offices better, than the mei 
that were removed to make room for them, and 
that if he denied it, I would join issue with hin 
on that question. He did not walk up to eithe 
| of those issues in addressing this House. The 
gentleman has not found fault as yet with any 
law passed or attempted to be passed by that cos 
lition which he denounces as infamous. He has 
not pointed to any one appointment to any one 
office made by the government created by that 
coalition in which the appointee was not a bette: 
man for the place he received than the man who 
was removed to make room for him. Then, sir,! 
| take all that for confessed. The coalition has been 
a good coalition so far as its acts go, its laws go 
| its appointments go; and we come back to tie 
|| original question, whether the act of coalition, 
without regard to what the parties did after they 
combined, was in itself infamous and corrupt 
, it was, the gentleman stands justified. If it wes 
not, he may say himself how he stands. 1 wil 
\ not define a position for him. 
Now, sir, for a few moments—though I am 
| aware itis a very smail matter, and I dislike e\ 
| ceedingly, personal explanations, for they take up 
|| the time of the nation which ought to be better 
| employed—but still for a few moments, as I know 
the House expects it of me, let me follow the gen 
tleman’s defense of his own consistency and his 
assault upon my consistency. 
| First, the gentleman pleaded the statute of !im- 
| itation, That was nota plea fo the merits, as \¢ 
| gentleman knows, aswellasIdo. But I will sd 
mit that plea to a certain extent, because | wis) 
| to deal fairly with this case. If there is any harsh- 
ness of language—any unnecessarily irritating 
form of expression in the resolutions which the 
gentleman approved in ’35, °38, and *40—I wi 
admit the plea of the statute of limitation and l«: 
that language be softened down—let nothing tha! 
is offensive in the mode in which the ideas are pu 
| forward, now stand. — But the ideas themselves re- 
, main, and the gentleman tells us, in his printec 
|| speech, thoagh I did not hear it on this floor, ths 
‘| he glories now in substantially the same sen 


| 
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ments as he then avowed. Why, then, does he | 


_ome forward and apologize, in a manner that I | 
jo not like to witness in a son of Massachusetts? | 
Why, if he entertains these opinions, does he not 
‘and up like a man and say, there is my doctrine 
‘that is what I believe—that is what I shall act 
spon; and why does he not act upon it? He| 
should have done this, because the statute of lim- || 
tion does not apply to his case; it is only ex 
--gtia—that we forget the mere form. Here isa | 
-onning account—items entered very lately. They | 
ake the whole matter out of the statute, as every 
wver very wellknows. I wasaboutto comment | 

: those late entries, when the Chairman’s ham- 

ey fell; and I will proceed to notice them now ver 

riely. I was going on to show my colleague's 

osition—the position on which he came into this 

House, what he came here for, what he was sent 
ere to do, and he knows it perfectly well. Why, 

‘hen, does my colleague talk of the statute of lim- 
tation? He was elected in 1850, and the conven- 
on which nominated him, and which was held at 

Northampton, on the 4th of October, passed the 
lowing resolutions amongst others: 

“ Resolved, That while we rejoice that the slave trade 
vill no longer be permitted to disgrace the capital of the 
nation, we deeply regret that the right of trial by jury, so elo- 
juently claimed by our own Representatives for the colored 

itizen charged with the crime of seeking his freedom, should 

he withheld from him, and that the constitutional clause 
mder which he is claimed, odious in itself, should be ren- 
lered still more odious and detestable by the mode of its en- 
yrcement. 

“ Resolved, That while, as good citizens, we cannot 
council open resistance to the execution ofthe fugitive slave 
act, we Will give every possible legal cid and assistance to 
those who may be arrested under it, in the assertion and 
maintenance of their rights. 

“ Resolved, That the better to insure the safety and the 
rights of the fugitive, itis expedient and desirable, in the opin- 
ion of this convention, that the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, at its next session, should pass an act authorizing 
the Executive to appoint one or more commissioners in every 
county, Whose duty it shall be to appear for any person ar- 
rested as a fugitive under this law, to protect his rights, and 
tid bim in establishing all facts necessary to procure his 
discharge, and directing the payment of all expenses in- 
curred by any person so arrested, in establishing his rights, 
to be made from the treasury of the Commonwealth.” 

Those were some of the resolutions of the Con- 
vention which nominated my colleague, when he 
was elected to the seat which he now occupies. 
Was this without my colleague’s concurrence? Or 
what did he say to it? I have taken from the 
Boston Atlas a portion of his reply to the letter 
asking him to stand as a candidate, and I will read 
it to the House. The letter was originally pub- 
lished in the Springfield Republican, and was re- | 
published in the Boston Atlas of November 7th— 
the Thursday before the election. It is dated No- 
vember 2d, and contains these words: 

“Dear Sir: My opinions, in regard to the fugitive slave 
law, are in accordance with the resolves on that subject | 
idopted by the late Whig Convention for this Congreasional 
district. Nothing, it seems to me, can be more clear than 
that the right to freedom ought to be guarded with a care at 
least as jealous, and as formal as that which we deem re- 
juisite for the legal protection of property. No law upon | 
the subject ought to be satisfactory to our people, or TO 
REMAIN UPON THE STATUTE BOOK, Which withholds from 
the alleged fugitive the power to have the question of iden- 
tity and of freedom determined by a jury within the county 
or State where he is found.’ i} 
__The rest of the letter refers to the question of | 
high tariffs for protection; and upon those two 
ssues, and those only, was my colleague elected to 
the seat which he now fills. He was elected, be- 

cause the Convention resolved that the clause of 
the Constitution, relating to fugitive slaves, was 
ODIOUS IN ITSELF, and that this fugitive slave 
law made it MORE ODIOUS AND DETESTA- 
BLE; and because he, in his reply, said that those | 
were his sentiments, and that such a law ought not 
fo remain on the statute book. Now, I do not think | 
that the question of protection excited quite as | 


‘much interest in his district, at this election, as it 


has done at some other times. I am, therefore, of | 
the opinion—my colleague can set me right, if I 
am wrong—that the issue which sent him here, 
was his declaration, a week before the election, || 
that the fugitive slave law ought not to remain | 
upon the statute-book. Can the gentleman prove 
to this House that a hundred men in that district 
would have voted for him—can he prove that ten 
men in that district would have voted for him, if 
they had believed he would have declared here 
that he was opposed to the repeal of a statute 
which, in his letter accepting the nomination, he 
said ought not to remain on the statute-book? If , 
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he can, let him do it, and give the House their 


| names. That is a question for the gentleman to 


answer. 


I think that the plea of the statute of limitation 
hardly help my colleague here at all. There is 


| the position in which he stands. I did not pick 


hima out for the purpose of holding him up to re- 
roach in this ate for when I spoke before, 
believed the opinions he advanced were the 
opinions wh®h he honestly and sincerely main- 
tained, and I gave him a fair opportunity to get up 
and defend himself, honestly and sincerely, by one 
or the other of the courses I have suggested; but 
he has not chosen to embrace it. 

I recommend Northern gentlemen, who present 
the spectacle to the country of preaching one set 
of notions at home and another here, to look a 
little to the South; for we may find some good 
things there. Southern gentlemen, who find them- 
selves in a small minority maintaining unpopular 
opinions, do not, asa general thing, so far as I have 
noticed, come here and whine over it, and apolo- 
gize for their own past history; and I hope that 
Northern men will stand up with a litde Southern 
spirit—if I must be compelled to go so far for the 
right word—and say what they believe, as their 
brethren of the South do. I hope the sad fate of 
my neighbor of the sixth district will be a solemn 
warning to other gentlemen in that quarter, who 
feel an inward working, prompting them to lay 
their hands on their mouths, and their mouths in 
the dust, and cry unclean, when they have been 
guilty of free thoughts. The exhibition is not 
exhilarating. {Laughter.] 

Well, sir, I do not know that it is worth while 
for me to follow further the private history of my 
learned brother. I pass from the subject—which 
it is disagreeable to me to have had to notice—to 
the question which has been raised here in regard 
to my own consistency, one which | am quite 
ready to meet here, or elsewhere, whenever any 
man chooses to raise it. Why, the gentleman has 
called me a modest man. I did not grow more 
modest while he was making out for me a char- 
acter for consistency, which | think a great many 
politicians would rejoice to have made out for 
them. The gentleman has shown me as occupy- 


| ing, a great many years ago, identically the same 


ground, on very many important questions, as | 
occupy now; and he has failed to show that during 


| the intervening time I have ever uttered one word 


in any public speech, or have ever written a word 
in any printed letter, or in any document intended 
to be an expression of my opinions; he has not yet 
found, although Stameiinioen has been dragged 
with a drag-net forty-two days to find it, any 
written word of mine to convict me of inconsist- 
ency in public matters. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have done for the last ten 


_ years, has not been doneinacorner. I have spoken 


all over New England,and in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and I challenge any man, who has heard 
any public address of mine, to come forward and 
convict me of inconsistency upon any great national 
question. That is my challenge; and I think it is 

uite broad enough to cover all supposable cases. 
Bat, sir, | know perfectly well what I am saying; 
and I am quite willing that all the other States 
shall be dragged with drag-nets, as Massachusetts 
has been; for my colleague has had zealous and 
industrious assistants, fitted by nature to be scav- 
engers, who have dragged every corner, to see if 
they could not hunt up some stale slander which 
could be used against me. I am quite willing the 
other States should be examined in the same way, 
and if I have been inconsistent upon any one of 
the great national questions, let the gentlerian 
show it. But, until the gentleman does show some 
foundation for his charge, I shall not think it ne- 
cessary to go very much into details of rumors 


, to prove conversations, or supposed publications, 


with which [ had nomore to do than my colleague 
himself. 

What right has my colleague to say of me, he 
‘*made himself, at an early period, distinctly un- 
‘derstood upon both sides of that as well as many 
‘ other questions which have been agitated in Mas- 
‘sachusetts for the last ten or fifteen years?’’ I 

ronounce that simply and nome § to be untrue. | 
ave not been upon both sides of that question, or 
any other leading question before the country. | do 
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not mean to accuse my colleague of intentionally 
falsifying the record. I do not believe he would 
do any such thing. I mean to charge him with 
simpheity and credulity in allowing himself to be 
imposed upon by others craftier than himself, to 


broach the calumnies they dare not utter in person. 
That is all. 


Mr. DAVIS. Will my tolleague allow me to 
say, that one thing which I had in my mind was 
that the gentleman did sanction, in 1838, a doctrine 


\ 


of the greatest importance—that of interference 
with the extension of slavery. I understood also, 
that | 


ne was a member of a committee who in 1848 

reported a resolution, dec] 

ought not so to interfere. 
Mr. RANTOUL. I 


: 
eazue whether: 


‘laring that Congress 


will ask my learned col- 
he supposes that, because I was 
in a convention composed of eight hundred men, 
lam responsible for all that 


ventions: 


is dor e lh that cone 
if I am thus to be held responsible, I 
will never go to conventions again. lam willing 
to he responsible fo. all the resoiutions that l 
write, or all that [ sign as president of a conven- 
tion, and for all the resolutions in relation to w hich 
| express my approbation by speaking or writing 
But if aman is to be responsible for several col- 


| umns of resolutions written by a lawyer who does 


nothing but write resoiutions, and passed by an 
assembly of eight hundred men, there is not a 
man who attends our conventions who could not 
be proved to be inconsistent by such a rule. My 
colleague alleges, that in 1898 I wrote some very 
bad poetry. I have written a good deal of bad 
wetry in my life—most of is burned, and the 
est ought to be. Butif all the bad poetry that i 
vave written, and twenty reams more that | did 
not write, were charged upon me here, it should 
not turn me aside from the great issue before me. 
It is not a question whether a man writes bad 
rhymes, or how many of them, or what music he 
can make from a hugag. It is a question which 
egneerns the great interests of the country, and 
upon which I am willing that my opinions shall 
be known. They are to be found written down 
in plain prose. You must not go to anonymous 
doggerel to find them. I will begin with 1828, 
because the gentleman says that in that year | 
expressed opinions different from those I now 
hold. In that year the universal topic of discus- 
sion in my section of the country was that of a 
high protective tariff. Upon that issue I stood 
then just where i stand now. if my colleague 
can find a seam in my armor which will admit the 
point of a dagger, let him drive it home. 

On the day that the news of the passage of that 
bill of abuminations, the tariff of 1828, arrived at 
the place where | resided, | wrote and published 
in the newspapers an article predicting the fetal 
results of that law—predictions since verified. I 
showed that the South was cruelly oppressed, and 
could not be expected to submit quietiv. I then 
gave my reasons for that opinion, and they are 
reasons from which I have never departed from 
that day to this. That was my position in 1828, 
and I am willing to stand by that position now. 

In relation to the great question of internal im- 
provements, I would say that in 1830 I wrote ar- 
ticles in favor of the Maysville road bill veto. | 
am ready to produce the original of those articles, 
aud the gentleman can see whether I have varied 
a hair’s breadth. I have always denied the con- 
stitutional power to make grants for a general 
system of internal improvements in the States. | 
have always admitted that under the power to 
regulate commerce, we could build piers and break- 
waters, and remove obstructions in harbors; and 
I have always contended that the same principles 
applied to harbors upon the lakes and to the rapids 
of the Mississipp1, and the great rivers, as to sim- 
ilar constructions or improvements on the s#ea- 
board. That is the doctrine which I asserted 
twenty years ago, and which I assert now, and I 
challenge any man to show where or when f have 
asserted anything else. So ofthe Bank. I sus 
tained the veto in 1832, and did not waver in 1834, 
or afterwards. Soof theSub-Treasury. ! advo- 
cated it before the Administration “adopted it, and 
stood by it tll it came out triumphant at last. As 
to those great questions pertaining to the nature 
of our institutions, | hold that ours is not a Gov- 
ernment of unlimited powers, as some would treat 


| 


_it—although they do not distinctly profess that 
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doctrine. I hold that this is a Government with 
strictly limited powers, specia ly granted, and that 
the great danger to be apprehended, 1s from the 
invasion of the rights of the States by the Federal 
Power. That is the doctrine which | have always 
held since I was old enough to hold opinions. Any 
gentleman who knows anything about my history, 
knows that I have never held any other opinions. 
Why, then, did the gentleman say I stood upon 
both sides of many great public questions? The 
gentleman makes charges and does not pretend 
to produce, or to possess the evidence to sustain 
them. Why? I donot know. Perhaps he does 
not know. Those who suggest the charges may 
know that they have no others which can be better 
sustained, 

The gentleman does not attempt to assai] my 
position, or my course, upon any of the other 
great questions of national importance, by saying 
specifically 1 am on both sides of it—a charge 
rather difficult to be made out; rather difficult to 
be aitempted to be made out, because there is not 
evidence to be found, to start upon the undertaking. 

The gentleman says that when | was in Spring- 
field, Ulinois, during the last winter, an article ap- 
peared in the Springfield Register, and he insinu- 
ates, what he ought not to insinuate, that the hand- 
writing of that article resembles mine. If the 
gentleman has the article in his possession, I will 
thank him to produce it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have not. 

Mr. RANTOUL. If he has it not, he must 
not make the insinuations of resemblance of hand- 
writing; because he had no cause for supposing 
that | wrote an article of that kind. Nothing in 
my history would indicate that I was likely to 


write such an article; and I doubt whether the | 


gentleman, in the bottom of his heart, ever had 
any suspicion that | wrote it. If he suspects it, 
let him give the grounds for the charge; for gentle- 
men should not bring charges without grounds. | 
think the committee will perceive that I should 
not have been likely to have written that article, 
when I have stated a few facts. 

I was in Springfield, Illinois, in the month of 
February, 1851, upon business of great import- 
ance to those associated with me, and to myself 
individually. I was attending to that business, 
and avoiding politics as far as I could. Before 
I left home, on the 8th day of October, 1850, I 
had been unanimously nominated for Congress 
by a very large Democratic convention, which, 
even in these days of casuistry, no one has yet 
denied was a Democratic convention. It was fully 
attended by delegates from the several towns in 
the district, and they nominated me for Congress 
unanimously. They passed a resolution declaring 
their firm conviction that the fugitive slave law, 
just passed on the 20th of September, was uncon- 
stitutional. JT was nominated on the 8th of Octo- 
ber. The election was to come off on the 1]th 
of November. On the 7th of November, I think 
it was, a meeting was held in the town of Beverly— 


| wants to see it. 
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election having been held on the 11th of the same 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him, whether he denies having received those 
resolutions and looked over them? 
deny having had an interview with the Union 
safety committee ? 

Mr. RANTOUL. 


I will answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. 


I admit that 4 had inter- 


views, not only with members of the Union safety | 


committee, but with a large number of the Web- 
ster men of the city of Boston. They were so 
crazy, just at that time, that they might well mis- 
understand any one they met with. They really 
imagined that they had saved the Union. 


which I took every pains to make public, that I 


| did not intend to palm myself off upon Mr. Web- 
ster’s friends as a supporter of the compromises. || 
I merely wish to ask whether it || 


Mr. DAVIS. 
is true that the honorable gentleman took those 


resolves home with him and returned them ? 
Mr. RANTOUL. I will answer the gentleman. 


And does he | 
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| nothing anonymously. I deny not only that pro- 
month, | went to Boston every day until about the | 1 

middle of December. 





1 only | 
say, that the world may see from the position | 


’ . ° | 
Ihe resolves were brought into my office in the 


afternoon, before I left Boston for Beverly. When 


I came back, I found them upen my office table. || 
These gentlemen may have supposed that | 


spent the whole night studying the resolutions. 
Such is not the fact. That 
self, in the very highest terms, in praise of the 
intellect of Daniel Webster, is perfectly true, and 
I will furnish it to the gentleman in print, if he 
That I have poet 5 regard for 
the Union, is true; and I will express it again if I 
have occasion. 
the Constitution, is true; and I say so now. 
man could hardly say, at that time, that Mr. Web- 


ster was a man of great intellect, that he was in || 


favor of the Union, and that he would stand by 


ster man, and in favor of his election to the Presi- 


dency. That was the inference drawn at once; an | 


inference which I did not intend to be drawn in 


| my case, as the gentleman may see from my taking 
| care to pronounce publicly just the opposite doc- 


trine, from time to time, at very short intervals. 
My position is not an ambiguous one. But here 
were gentlemen looking for support for Mr. Web- 
ster, and every man who did not want the Union 


| dissolved, was set down as almost certain for Mr. 
| Webster. 


I shall not help make Mr. Webster President, be- 
cause | think the Union can be saved without that 
expedient. If I thought there was no other way 


| of saving it, I might go for him. But the Union 


was saved on the 7th day of March, 1850, as every 
gentleman knows as well as I do, and it has been 
saved every three weeks since, [laughter;} and 
there are a great many other gentlemen anxious 
to save it as often as possible, for the credit of the 


| thing. 


my native town, in which I now reside, and | 


where everybody knows my history and opin- | 
ions. At that meeting, | took up the various lead- | 


ing topics of the day, and among others the fugi- 


tive slave law, and I then declared, in the most | 
entire convic- | 


distinct and unequivocal terms, m 
tion of the unconstitutionality of that law. I gave 
my reasons for that conviction. That, I say, was 
on the 7th of November, and the election came off 
on the 11th. 

My learned friend thinks some conversation 


about some resolutions in Boston convicts me of | 


taking an opposite stand. All I have to say about 
that is, that when I talk to those gentlemen again, 
I think it will be in writing. My position wasas 
well known then as I could make it. I had ad- 
dressed a meeting in the Town Hall of Beverly— 
a town of some five or six thousand inhabitants, 
some eight hundred of whom were present. I 
generally try to talk so as to be understood, and I 
say those eight hundred men understood me to 


declare the fugitive slave law unconstitutional,and | 


for the same reasons that I to-day declare it un- 
constitutional. After that, does anybody suppose 
1 went to Boston to tell them I was in favor of the 
fugitive slave law? I think, if I had acted in quite 
so extraordinary a manner,I should have been 
locked up in an insane hospital. 


| Here was a gentleman who imagined that the sus- | 


Now, sir, I went to Illinois immediately after 
this, and while there, an article appeared in the 
Springfield (I!inois) Register. I have here a let- 
ter, which states the views taken of that article by 
the editor of that paper, some months after he 
published it. I do not know that it is worth while 
to read it through, but my colleague [Mr. Davis] 
or any other gentleman who desires, can examine 
it. It isa letter which says that the editor ‘* had 
‘no positive knowledge of your [my] opinions on 
‘ the compromise measures, and, at the time, sup- 
‘posed he was doing you [me] an act of friend- 
‘ship.”? The writer says further: ‘I never heard 
‘you express your views of them [the compro- 
‘ mises,] notwithstanding they were several times 
‘introduced [at Springfield] for the purpose of 
‘ drawing you out.”” 

That is the explanation of the whole matter. 


picion of opposition to the compromise might do 


me an injury, and being desirous of doing me a | 


favor, published an article, which I never saw until 
many days after it was published. Just as I was 


| about leaving Springfield, it was pointed out to 


me, and I immediately said it was wrong—that I 


| had not authorized it to be published, and that I 


| 


regretted that it was. Now, sir, I will allude to 


another circumstance. The only article published | certain 
Having made || by me while I was in the State of Illinois, is a 
that speech upon the 7th of November, and the |! letter, to which my name is signed. I published 


have expressed my- | 


That I have said I will stand _ 


| the Constitution, without being considered a Web- | 


I do not want the Union dissolved; but | 
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duction, but everything else that may be attriby. 
ted to me there. I wrote, signed, and published a 
letter under my own signature. That letter, which 
_ was addressed to Hon. U. F. Linder, a membe; 
of the House of Delegates, or Assembly, of the 
State of Illinois, went into a calculation of the 
cost of certain railroads, concluding by summine 
up what I supposed to be the advantages to the 
State of Illinois, from the construction of the rail. 
roads then in contemplation; I then added « that 
| * the advantages of works like these are not coy. 
| * fined to the State in which they are located. They 
‘are common to the country. A railroad conneci- 
‘ing the basin of the great lakes with the Gulf of 
‘ Mexico, running from Chicago to Mobile, wil! 
‘do more to connect the Union in enduring bands 
‘than all the windy declamations of all the dema. 


|| *gogues that have spouted in legislative halls for 


* the last eighteen months.”’ 

Now, | would ask any man of any sense, who 
| will take that letter and read it, if he thinks that the 
man who wrote it, and signed his name to it, and 
published it, was trying to pass himself off there 
as a very high-toned compromise man? If there 
is a man who can believe that, [ will not argue with 
him, for he is beyond the reach of argument. 
That is the position I stood upon. I did not argue 
the compromise matters, and even the latter sen- 
tence, probably, if I had reflected upon it, I should 
have thought in bad taste, and crossed it out. | 
did not go to IJlinois to talk about the compro- 
_mises. It so happened that I wrote the last sen- 
| tences in a hurry,and signed my name to it; very 
| fortunately for me, as it turns out, for it shows 

where I stood then, when it did not occur to me 
| that I was writing a letter for such a purpose as it 
now answers. 

Mr. DAVIS, (interrupting.) If the gentleman 
will allow me, I desire to ask him another ques- 
tion. He stated, that on no question can any 
printed remarks be found, showing that he ever 
stated anything inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the letter of ’38. I ask him, whether, in the elec- 
tion of 1848, he did not make speeches upon the 
stump, in which he supperted the doctrine of non- 
intervention ? 

Mr. RANTOUL. I answer the gentleman dis- 
|| tinctly, that I didnot. Now, if the gentleman can 

yess to the contrary he can have ample time, and 

will aid him in searching for materials. I sup- 
| ported General Cass, and did it in good faith, and 
|| In various parts of the country, and did all I could 
| to bring about his election. On most occasions I 
made no allusions to his Nicholson letter; but 
| when I did allude to it, upon very few occasions, 
I briefly expressed my dissent from his conclu- 
sions; that is all. I did not make it prominent; 
and when I thought it was absolutely necessary to 
touch upon it, I took care that my hearers should 
know where I stood. 

Now, sir, I am not going through this long cata- 
logue of small matters, because it is not worth the 
time. The game is not worth the powder. If 
my reputation will not take care of itself, it is not 
worth the trouble of being taken care of. I will 
| risk it; and I will leave unanswered all the other 
matters which the gentleman has alluded to, sim- 
ply saying, that if any statement would warrant 
the fair and honest inference that I have been in- 
consistent upon any of the questions to which the 
| gentleman has alluded, then that statement is false; 
| that is all. I am not going into particulars, be- 
| cause there is beyond all these a great question, @ 
| question vastly more important to the country, 
, and to the world, than the consistency of my col- 
| league from the Sixth district or myself. Weare 
|| but insects which move about upon the surface of 
| this globe. But there are great interests, concer!- 
_ ing all humanity for all future ages, that are agi- 

tating this nineteenth century, and which we, as 
| aoe of this Congress, are bound to meet. It 

is not for the North, it is not for the South, it 1s 
| not for any section of this country to rise up, and 
| talk loud and angrily by way of quieting agita- 
' tion. Agitating speeches do not mend the matter. 
_ No section, no great interest, by thrusting its head 
| into the sand like an ostrich, diminishes the danger 
| 





which it declines to look in the face. Here are 
eat interesting questions which must 
| have an issue somehow. je as yet, God only 
knows; but it is for us, as men, to look them in the 
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face, and to determine what are the principles upon | 
which they are to be settled—not to try to make || 
each other angry. I do not respect that man who | 
tries to make me angry when he should argue, be- || 
cause it puts an end to all fair argument, all pros- 
ect of our coming to an understanding to the end 
of time. But let us, with a common desire to see | 
how these questions may be met, mutually toler- || 
ate differences of opinion, and allow every man to || 
speak out frankly what he believes, and then re- 
spect him the more the more frankly he expresses || 
his opinions. — That is my feeling; and I hope it 
will be met with the same feeling on the part of \| 
others. : 

But, sir, before I touch upon this, let me say a || 
word or two about this coalition in Massachusetts, || 
hecause the gentleman originally flung his gauntlet || 
down upon that matter. He says it was a cor- | 
rupt coalition: Now, sir, in Massachusetts there 
were,and have been for many years, three parties. | 
The law and constitution of the State of Massa- || 
chusetts required a majority to elect to any office. || 
No one of the three parties was strong enough to | 


+ 


establish a government. One of two things was 
to be done, then. And I ask this House, and || 
every man in it, which we should choose? Either 
there could be no government for Massachusetts, || 
or else there must be a combination of two parties. 
Which ought we, as patriots, to have done? Have | 
no government? No. If we were to have a gov- 
ernment, a combination was to have been made | 
somewhere. Three coalitions were possible; 
Whigs and Free-Soilers, Whigs and Democrats, 
Democrats and Free-Soilers. There can be no || 
other. Which does the gentleman prefer? That 
is quite plain. The House may see where the || 
shoe pinches. The gentleman and his patriotic 
friends, whose souls sicken at thought of the new 
coalition, had made a combination between Whigs || 
and Abolitionists, and had controlled the State by 
that means. I understand Whig ethics, and the 
ruling principle is, what puts us in, is right, what | 
puts us oul, is wrong. Now these very same || 
entlemen who formed a coalition, and carried 
it out for eighteen years, all at once saw them- 
selves ejected from power. Oh, it is horri- || 
ble, it is corrupt, it is infamous. They blush for || 
their own State when they find other men doing || 
for good and patriotic reasons, that which they | 
have done for no reason at all, except to share 
the spoils of office, and to carry out a system of 
class legislation, out of which they filled the 
ae of the managers of this machinery. That | 
as been done for years, until at last the people of || 
Massachusetts could stand it no longer. They 
determined they would not be ruled in that man- || 
ner any longer. coe all these gentle- || 
men; and when the Whig party was suddenly |! 
choked off from the great meat platter which the || 
gentleman saw in apocalyptic vision, it set up a || 
how! that might be heard through Tartarus. At || 
that [do not wonder. What I wonder at is, that | 
there are Democrats in other parts of the country | 
green enough to send back an echo to that howl; 
who sympathize with Whigs who have been in | 
office for the best part of half a century, and think | 
it infamous to turn them out. This is what I 
wonder at, and I have not ceased to wonder to 
this « Why, sir, a combination was neces- | 
sary. No man will deny that. The only question 
was what combination should be made. Only | 
three combinations are possible; the Whigs and 
Free-Soilers, the Democrats and Free-Soilers, and 
the Whigs and Democrats. No system of math- | 
ematics can make more than these three. The 
Whigs and Free-Soilers had been united for six- 
teen or eighteen years. The Whigs had all that 
time been professing to believe various matters 
which they did not believe, or else their acts be- 
lied their belief, one or the other. They have 
been, under false pretenses, obtaining goods which 
did not belong to them, for eighteen years. The 
Free-Soil party became sick of frauds of that sort, 
and upon so honda scale. They could stand it 
no longer. They determined that they would no 
longer coalesce with the Whigs upon any pretense 
whatever. Should the Whigs and the Democrats 
have coalesced? In other parts of the country, I 
see the effect of Whig and Democratic coalescence. 
With a little more of it, you will have a Whig 
majority in the Senate. I find gentlemen rising | 
up here, gentlemen from Southern States coming | 


| the proposition, and it is made un 
| and the people who make it come here and ask 


| a Democrat, had no idea of coalescin 


here, and publicly announcing that they came de- 
termined to vote with either party that will go 
furthest in a certain direction—gentlemen whom | 


| supposed to be Whigs, and to hold Whig princi- 
| ples, but who have no objection to turn Democrats 


all at once, as a black lobster turns red by boiling; 


| that is, the Whigs, will turn sound, consistent 


Democrats, if the Democratic party will eat more 
Southern dirt than the Whig panty will. That is 
olushingly here; 


the two great parties to put up their principles for 
sale, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. 


|| And they have the impudence to talk to the peo- 


ple of Massachusetts about an unprincipled coa- 
lition. 

I should like to see the want of principle shown 
in our coalition, shown by some of those gentlemen 
whocome hereand say they are willing to join either 
party—either party, provided it is a party of pro- 
found and thorough sectionalism—ignoring all in- 
habited regions north of Mason and Dixon’s line; 
provided it is a party not having a nationai idea 


| in the head of any man belonging to it; provided 


it is a party that believes the Constitution of the 
United States was created to perpetuate and secure 
the blessings of slavery to ourselves and our pos- 


| terity, and for no other purpose; provided it is a 
| party of one idea—they do not care whether it is 


Democratic or Whig, they will go for it. That is 
the kind of doctrine advanced upon this floor. And 


| then the men who advance it turn around and be- 
| rate the men of Massachusetts, and call the crea- 


tion of a government an infamous coalition. Of 
that I do not complain so much as that a native 
son of Massachusetts should indorse all these 
miserable slanders. It is of that complain. The 
coalition, I say, in Massachusetts must needs be 
of Whigs and Free-Soilers, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, or Democrats and Free-Soilers. Now I, as 
with the 
Whigs. I had fought them all my life long. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Caper] does not 


| see any distinction between the two parties. 1 have 
| seen a distinction—a broad gulf—a gulf like that || 


between Dives and Lazarus, and I could not leap 
over it in a single bound. I supposed that there 
was a principle at the bottom of all this. If I have 
been mistaken, itis a mistake of which I do not wish 
to be relieved. I wish to be suffered still to suppose 
that there is a little principle in the world, instead 
of thinking that all parties are aggregations of 
rogues. I think there was a principle at the bot- 
tom of thedivision between Democratsand Whigs; 


' and [ could not, as a Democrat, coalesce with the 


Whigs. You then ask, How did the Democrats 
coalesce with the Free-Soilers? Was not there a 


broad distinction between them? I will show gen- | 


tlemen how broad, for it is best that these things 
should be understood. You will have to under- 
stand them by-and-by; and what is the benefit of 
talking nonsense in hours together, when we can 
get at the plain facts, if we chose to do so; and 
when, having got at the plain facts, we can judge 
better how to conduct ourselves than by the im- 

sitions palmed off here day after day in order to 


| influence the country. I will show gentlemen how 
| far the Democratic party and the Free-Soil party 


were from each other at the time the coalition was 


'| formed. The gentleman knows very well, although 
| the House may not, that the coalition was formed 


in the fall of the year 1849, and not, for the first 
time, in the fall of 1850. It was formed in the 
fall of 1849, and attempted to take the power out 


| of the hands of the Whigs, but did not succeed. 
| It came very near success, but it did not succeed. 


In 1850 they made a second trial, and succeeded. 


_In 1851 they made a third trial, and succeeded 

| again. Three times has this coalition been in oper- 

ation; the first time a failure, and the last two times | 

| successful. Now, before the coalition was made, | 

| of course those Democrats who came the nearest 
to the peculiar opinions of the Free-Soilers had no | 
difficulty, and felt no repugnance. The repug- 


nance must have been on the part of those who 
were furthest from the Free-Soilers, and I propose 
to show where they stood. I hold in my hand the 
resolutions reported by the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Hallett, September 19th, 1849, the week the coali- 
tion was formed; and gentlemen will see how far 
Mr. Hallett and those who thought with him had 
to go before they could act without repugnance 
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| day. You may succeed in making 
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with the Free-Soil party. The following is one 
of the resolutions reported by Mr. Hallett: 

* Resolved, That we are opposed to siavery in any form 
and color, and in favor of freedom AND FREE-SOIL 
wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage." 

That is one of the resolutions, here is another: 


“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of 
slavery to free Territories, and in favor of the exercise of 
all constitutional and necessary means to restrict it to the 
limits within which it does or may exist by the local laws 


of the State.’ 

Now, gentlemen will ask me, what is the vote 
upon these resolutions of Mr. Hallett? It was a 
very full Democratic convention, and the vote in 
favor of these resolutions was a unanimous one, 
on the 19th of September, 1849. Gentlemen who 
write one kind of resolutions for the. newspapers, 
unanimously adopted, circulating them through- 
out the State of Massachusetts, in a printed form, 
for effect, and who will write another kind of doc- 
trine in private letters to members upon this floor, 
must submit to have their two systems compared. 
I say here what I have said in Massachusetts. 
Print them tn parallel columns, and you will find 
no difference. If the gentlemen wish to make 
the North all hypocrites; if they wish every man 
at the North who entertains sentiments that are 
not perfectly palatable in high southern latitude 
should falsify his own record and pretend to love 
that which in his heart he abhors; if gentlemen 
desire that; why, there is a way to make some 
men do that, but there is no way to make all men 
doso. Thething is impossible. I think too well 
not only of the people, of the freemen, of Massa- 
chusetts, but I think, thank God, I am able to 
say, too well of the freemen of the United States, 
I think too well of human nature all over the 
world, to believe that a universal system of hy- 
pocrisy upon the subject of slavery, or any other 
subject, is possible now, or will be at any future 





Mr. CABELL. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a single question ? 

Mr.RANTOUL. Ihave not time. The gen- 
tleman can speak after me for an hour. 

Mr. CABELL. I only wish to ask the gentle- 
man if the person of whom he is speaking is the 
same one who is chairman of the Democratic 
committee? 

Mr. RANTOUL. It is the same man—what is 
called at the North, a Hunker Democrat. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, sir, | was saying, and | cannot go over 
the matter that I had intended to pass over, that 
this issue of slavery is a great national issue to be 
met with national, constitutional principles. We 
have got to see what is to be done with it. I say 
it is we, I say that it is not one third of the Union 
that is to settle this subject if the United States 
Government take itup. It will be settled by two 
thirds of the people of the United States, and not 
by one third. Yes, sir, gentlemen should remem- 
ber that the State of Massachusetts has a greater 
white population than any State south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and yet Massachusetts is a small 
State atthe North. Are these States that contain 
one third part of the white population, to say that 
the General Government shall take hold of this 
subject? That is the first proposition. Second: 
When they take hold of it are they to do what 
they demand—they being one third of the pea 
and we, the other two thirds, shall humbly sub- 
mit to it to the end of ourdays. They wi!. make 
that demand, but it will not be granted; that is 
all. Is it wise to make it? Is it not better to leok 
about a little and see what you can do before you 


| embark in an enterprise of that kind? I see but 


three issues to this great question of slavery. I 
will propound them in a few words, for I see my 
time is very short. There are three issues, I say. 
It may result in civil war and anarchy. I say 
that is possible; but in my opinion it is a mere 
possibility. But it is a possibility that prudent 
men ought to look at, because bad management 
may drive the chariot off the precipice, when, 
with the slightest degree of prudence and skill, the 
course would be perfectly safe. It may result in 
civil war, if badly managed, indeed, without any 
sort of prudence. Then, what are the two other 
issues in which it may result? Why, there is a 
Federal, and there is a Democratic issue. Slavery 
will not last forever; for the seeds of its death are 
within itself. Now almost the whole civilized 
world have got rid of it; and that portion of the 
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civilized world of which | speak—for I say noth- 
ing of the barbarians—which still retains this insti- 
tution, retains a temporary institution, and it 
must look about to see how, with the least in- 
convenience and suffering to itself, that tempo- 
rary institution is to come to an end. That is 
the great question for Southern men; and if it Is 
to be pressed upon this Government—and I think 
it ought not to be—then it is the great ques- 
tion for Northern men. And I say there are two 
issues—a Federal issue and a Democratic issue! 
What is the Federal issue? That the Federal 
Government be forced day after day to take 
more and more interest in this subject of slavery, 
and to interfere more and more with it, by at 
one time making a fugitive slave law, to compel 
all of my constituents to be the catchers of runa- 
way negroes, which is repugnant to my people. 
They do not like it. Or, by an arrangement which 
they say is caspitieeiatdll: and to give the great 
capitalists of the North an opportunity to raise an 
amount sufficient for the exigency, either by 
taking the national lands, or making a great na- 
tional loan, to build up a great national debt, 
greater than that of Great Britain, which they 
would delight to do, to buy up the negroes of the 
South. That is the Federal issue. Towards it 
you are tending now. By and by gentlemen will 
see this tendency more strongly developing itself. 
It is of no avail for gentlemen to try to shut their 
eyes to it. When the Federal party see that slav- 
ery must come to an end, they will endeavor to 
prevail upon the General Government to buy it 
up. Against that I protest beforehand. When 
that is done, it makes a complete revolution m the 
whole nature of the Government. It builds up a debt 
as great asthatof England. It gives the President 
a power which makes the Republican Empire,even 
though your forms remain unchanged, as France 
has been transformed into an empire, from the great 
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patronage existing in the hands of one magistrate. 


But what is the other issue ? The Democratic issue 
is that you take your stand sternly upon the Con- 
stitution, and say that the Constitution of the 


United States does not allow—does not justify the | 


Federal Government in touching the institution of 
slavery in the States. SLAVERY, AND THE 


EXTRADITION OF SLAVES, MUST BE) 


LEFT TO THE STATES. 
trine I maintain at home. 
upon which this question can be settled, without 


one or the other of two results—either civil war, | 


That is the doc- | 
It is the only doctrine | 


or ele the building up of a debt which would | 


crush the freedom of the United States forever. 


I say, then, stand upon State-Rights, and say, | 


sternly and inflexibly, that the General Govern- 


ment shall not meddle with the institution of slav- | 


ery in the States; and [ ask gentlemen to look, to 
see if they have not made a fatal mistake in mis- 


construing a clause of the Constitution with regard | 


to fugitives from labor. That clause no more al- 


lows the United States Government to enact a | 


law for the rendition of runaway slaves, to em- 


ploy its officers for the rendition of slaves, than it | 


would allow this Congress to enact a law to send 


its officers into the port of Charleston to rescue | 


free men of color seized there, and sold as slaves, 
because they cannot pey their jail fees. 
gentlemen if they wou 

tional? I can make out as strong a case of con- 
stitutionality for that, as any gentleman has yet 
done for the other. The principles you adopt in 
the one case, must cover the other. I say, then, 
if you have already infringed upon the Constitu- 


tion—if you have already violated it—hereafter | 


cease to do so. You have already entered the 
point of the wedge. Do not drive it home, by a 
continual urging upon Congress this question of 
slavery. What have we heard all of this session ? 
‘* Quiet agitation;”’ and quieting agitation is the 
noisiest business we have—the very noisiest; and 
also the most irritating. 
be quieted by hard words. Hard words will have 
very little success on either side. This question 
of slavery can be quieted only intwo ways. One 
way will be for the South to let it alone; and then 
if everybody at the North would let it alone, 
which no man can promise, it would be quieted. 
The other would be to talk about it like reasonable 
men. ‘Take it up as you take up any other great 
national interest, and try to get at the merits of it. 
When you do that, it will be then as quietly ap- 


: I ask | 
d think that was constitu- 


Sir, agitation is not to | 


proached and treated as any other subject,and by 
the blessing of Providence on your honest en- 
deavors, a way will be found to pass through that 
transition of social system, through which most of 
the nations of Europe have passed within a com- 
paratively recent period. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH CABLE, 
OF OHIO, 


In Toe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 10, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hitsparp, of New 


Hampshire, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of | 


the special order, being House bill No. 7, for the encour- 
agement of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and 
other branches of industry, by granting to every man, &e., 


one hundred and sixty acres of land; and upon which | 


question the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cane] was entitled 
to the floor— 


Mr. CABLE said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: | have not arisen to makea set 
speech, after the order and fashion of the present 


day; although I do consider the question under || 
discussion emphatically THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS | 


—a subject of more merit and vital importance 
than any other of this age or generation. 

Indeed, sir, if I had the ambition to attempt a 
fashionable speech, in want of certain exquisitely nice 
ingredients, | must necessarily fai!. For it is ad- 
mitted that L have none of that tinseled show of 
drapery which hangs around the prolific fancy of 


imagination—none of that flowing pageantry ne- 


cessary to veil the truth or mislead the understand- 
ing; none of the gaudy trappings which surround 
the dazzling Pagoda of Mammon; none of the 
glowing fervor that marks the course of the ambi- 
tious aspirant; none of the changeable dyes of the 
politician; none of the chameleon aspects of the 
demagogue, by which to allure the judgment or 
captivate the mind. These may all be drawn upon 
by others, to fill their sails and waft their popu- 


larity upon the breeze; but for my own part, J | 
choose to travel the path of TRUTH AND JUSTICE, un- |! 


awed by the scowl of haughty pride, or the jeers 


of ‘presumptive arrogance—uninfluenced by the |! 


sneers of adventitious power, or the tyranny of 


the insolent parasite—unintimidated by bombastic | 


bravado, or the assumptions of the egotistical lili- 
putian. 


And, once for all, permit me here to remark, that 


I came not here to pander to ‘* the mighty dollar !”? || 
but I came to represent the will, to watch over the | 


interest, and guard the rights of numanity. I was 
born within my district when it was a howling 
wilderness, and have ever lived among my con- 
stituents. s 
I understand their correct principles of action; 
their sentiments are as familiar to me as house- 
hold'words, and, to the bestof my abilities, I shall 
carry out their wishes, represent their witt, with 
a watchful care over their interest; and, conse- 


quently, my course shall be in strict conformity to | 


the Constitution of my country. 


The principle--nemes For aLL—of the bill un- 
der consideration, was introduced in the last Con- 


gress by my friend, [Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee,] || 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. As || 


a member of that committee, I voted instructions 
to Mr. Young, of Hlinois, to report the bill back 


to the Hlouse, with amendments, which he did. || 


It was then referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, where it took 
the infidel’s eternal sleep. The same honorable 
member from Tennessee raised the subject early 
the last session, and had a bill of like inaport re- 
ferred to the same committee, of which he had 
then been appointed a member; and with my aid 
and concurrence he had it again before the House; 
and it was evident the bill would then have passed 
if it could have been reached in advance of the 
appropriation bills, which could not be done. 


This is briefly the history of this subject in the | 


last Congress. In relation to the history of the 
past, it might be well here to state that, in the first 


session of the last Congress, while the subject was | 


with the Agricultural Committee, F presented a 


| bill as a substitute for the one referred, which was 
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;| so | came down upon this bill as the mos 


I know their warm, generous impulses; || 


ite ‘Ho. or Reps, 


os 


our whole land system; but the committee 
ferred his to mine. I found that mine eo 
_be reported by the committee as then cons 


Te. 
uld Not 
tuted, 


able one. > aval 
Again, in the early part of the present session 

the gentleman from Tennessee, ever watchfy) ,: 

|| the interest of the producers, introduced the bill. 
+ had it referred to the Committee on Agriculiyr’ 

(of which I am still a member,) which, with 
concurrent vote, instructed the honorable genils. 
|| man from Virginia (Mr. MeMvtusy] to report j; 
| back to the House; and here it now is, ela 
our favorable consideration. 

So much for the history of the past; and now 
for a brief—as rr would say—of my views 
,upon the present bill—a bill the importance of 
which should engage the serious attention of ever, 
member of this body, as it most certainly y;) 
their constituency. ‘Yes, pass this bill, and yoy 
do more for the interest and prosperity of the 
country—more for the happiness and independ. 
ence of the toiling millions, than any other act of 
legislation has everdone. Pass this bill, and yoy 
|| entwine another, a more exalted, wreath to encir. 
cle the honor, glory, and renown of the American 
name. 

As it is impossible for me to embrace every 
yoint involved in this momentous subject in the 
sar hans allotted to me, I shall pass by the finan. 
cial part thereof, believing that my friend [M; 
| Jounson] has, heretofore, conclusively proven that 
| it is the pecuniary interest of the people’s treasury, 

both State and National, to open up the public land 


iining 
5 


Us 
to actual settlers without cost to them; that j: 
would be an increasing source of revenue to the 
General Government, and more especially to the 
| States, to give one hundred and sixty acres of wild 
land to each actual settler thereon who would im- 
proveit; thereby adding to the general weulth and 
prosperity of the whole. Thus, the point conceded, 
as I believe it is, by all who have capacity to un- 
derstand the subject, I pass to other points involved 
in the discussion of this question—a question be- 
tween humanity and oppression—between right and 
wrong. 
The history of mankind proves the fact, that 
| the MONOPOLY OF THE soJL has been a more fruit- 
ful source of wars and bloodshed—of oppression 
and cruelty—of poverty and misery—of debauch- 
ery and crime, than all other causes; and they are 
legion. 1 might occupy a whole hour in reciting 
thecunningly-devised schemes of the patRicians— 
nobles, if you please—of ancient Greece, to seduce 
and cheat the people of that country out of their 
‘lands and liberties—how the monopolizers of the 
| soil seduced the pLEBEIANS, the ** common people,” 
| from their homes to feasts and games prepared by 
the nobles for the purpose, and then into the wars, 
which were also brought about by the nobles, for 
the complete overthrow of the country and the 
prostration of the unsuspecting plebeians. But, 
if so, 1 would not reach my argument at all, in 
|| the time allowed me by the rule. 
Therefore, | will come directly to our own times 
and our own day, where there are facts—facts 
traced in blood and devastation of human life, 
| strong enough to convince those who can be con- 
vinced of any truth whatever. For a single in- 
stance, look now at the tears, groans—dying 
groans, misery, wretchedness, famine, destitution, 
| squalid poverty, and prostration of brave, gener- 
ous, industrious, and faithful Ireland? What is 
the great, the leading, the only cause of ail her ca- 
| lamity? Why does now, seemingly, a curse res! 
upon once the joyous ‘land of song?’’? Moxor 
OLY OF THE so1L—nothing else! 
The fee-simple of the ‘Green Isle” is held by 
perhaps less than thirty thousand persons who 
abstract from labor its whole reward, except S° 
much only as may be deemed necessary to keep 
the laborer’s ** soul and body togethtr;”’ and often 
those who labor, are reduced to starvation, while 
those in whom the fee simple is vested, roll 1 
, wealth and luxury, pride and pomp, dissipation 
and crime, thus pampered and luxuriating up?" 
the hard earnings of those in poverty and waii' 
| The identical year in which we, as a people, were 

sending over our vessels loaded with the necess®- 
|| ries of lifeto relieve the people of Ireland from starv" 
| ation, there were raised in Ireland, and shipped 


more extensive in its operations, entirely changing |! to the landlords in England, (the seat of the worst 
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Government, because of its power to do more evil || which he (man) was taken.”’ Again: ‘‘In the had only given a lien to secure a debt—no more! 
than any other on earth,) one million’s worth of || ‘ sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou Yes, this demand is made by the proprietors 
rood and wholesome provisions. Thus did the i * return unto the cround; for out of it thou wast of the soil, and that voice, coming down from 
monopolist of the soil in Ireland abstract from the i taken: for dust thou ert and unto dust shalt thou | the sov ereign people, should reach this Hall, and 
then eight (now siz) millions of Irish people so || ‘ return. é be echoed and reverberated from every tongue 
much of the reward of their labor as to leave, in By these quotations two things are proven. | here, and will be, so far as the people have repre- 
that year, one half million of their number the vic- First: that men (speaking alone of his mortality) | sentatives upon this floor. 
“ims of disease and awful famine—died for want | is of the earth, belongs to the earth, and, by God’s The science of free government teaches that 
of food! What heart can contemplate such scenes decree, the earth to him while he lives, and when _ there is no acquired or incidental right of any stability 
of human misery, agony, and death, even in that | he dies his body returns to the earth of which it is or virtue that is not besed upon or does not flow from 
ne year, Without realizing that the tongue can be | formed. Man cannot live in the air above theearth, a naiural right. Hence, if it be claimed that the 
robbed of utterance other than to invoke God’s || nor under the earth; but if he lives at all, he must people have not a natural right to the soil, then, 
mercy upon the sufferers and his judgments upon _ live on the earth, and sustain life by feeding upon its | indeed, they could not bestow or confer, through 
their oppressors? So it has ever heen, and so it |; production. Those, if such there be, who will not 
ever will be, in all countries where the monopoly of || accede to the Bible doctrine on this point, will find 
the soil is tolerated. So, too, it would have been || its truth fully demonstrated in modern science. In 
) this country, had not the foresight of our heroic || analyzing the earth it is found to be composed of | stroy the virtue and stability of your land titles. 
fathers, in connection with our immense domain, | silica, alumina, peroxyd of iron, carbonate of lime, | This is an important point that should not be over. 
srevented it. magnesia, soda, phosphoric and sulphuric acids, | looked or be treated lightly; especially by those 
Had the boundaries of our own beloved country | &c., &c. And when the human body is analyzed, 
heen confined to the limits of the “ original Thir- | it is found to be composed of precisely the same 
‘een States,’’ this people, too, would have been, | properties, only varied in proportions and some- 
ere this, trodden down by the iron heel of usurpa- || what refined. These facts fully confirm the Bible 
tion, fraud, and tyranny. The Shylocks, bank- || doctrine, that ‘‘Thou shalt till the earth, until j 
ers, with their paper issues, stock-jobbers, specu- || thou return to it, from which thou wast taken.’’ | rights to yourown possessions, The one follows 
lators, and theirauxiliaries, would have monopolized || Then withhold not from thy brother what God | or flows from the other; and, as the former is de 
the entire soil of this country long ago and put the || had bestowed upon him before ‘thou wast.”’ | nied, the latter is weakened. 
people under contributions. But thanks to an all- | Secondly. ‘The foregoing quotations, with their } 
wise Providence who has guided the star of these | contextures, prove man’s inalienable connection , the other. Thus have we quoted and referred to 
States to a more glorious destiny. Our widely- | with the earth. For, if you @issolve the body— | authority, which must be conclusive to many, 
extended domain has thrown an insurmountable | if you burn it to ashes in the center, and scatter from the Father of all to Adam, Moses, the Pope, 
parrier in the way of usurpation and oppression || them to the four winds of heaven—if you anato- Vattel, Jefferson, Adams, and Jackson. Who 
based upon the monopoly of the soil. | mize it, do with it what you will—the body returns || can war against all this authority, with Blackstone 
In reference to the fee-simple of our puBiic po- | again to the carth from which it was taken. Conse-| and a cloud of other witnesses corroborating? 
vain, it is held by some that these wild lands | quently, there is no retreating from the fact, that ‘here is yet one quotation upon the subject of 
belong to the Government. Under our form, un- |, man has an inalienable right to so much ef the | title, accompanied with an eternal fiat, from which 
der the science of free government, this is a gross || earth, at least, as will yield him and his house- there is no escape. It is no less authority than 
absurdity. Thetitle rests with the source of sover- |, hold all the necessaries and comforts of life, by || that of the greatest reformer of which this world 
eignty, and not with the representative agency || industry and application; just as man has aright can boast; and in whom a redeemed world wil 
thereof. To show the fallacy of the assumption | to life, to theair, the rays of the sun, or the water | ever rejoice. Wath a quotation from Him, I shall 
that Government owns lands, or anything, other | from the earth. It would be insolent mockery to close my remarks, but not yet. 
than the record of title gives, it is only necessary | say to a man live, while you deny him the means However, there is one class of politicians for 
te call up the Constitution. All the nights, titles, | of life; to say to him pursue happiness, while you whom I have no authority to give. They are 
and interest that this Government has to property | bind him hand and foot, and put a gag in his | that class who claim sovereign, omnipotent power 
or things, real or mixed, are given in that instru- | mouth. And a Government, a Congress, an Ad-_ in this General Government over the States and 
ment, unless it be incidental rights by deed, ces- | ministration, that withholds this right to the soil— | the people; and if the people and States do not 
sion, or gift. The assumption proves too much. || a right conferred by God himself on all, ‘‘ high | submit to usurpation, these degenerate sons of 
If it be correct, this Congress can at once settle | and low, rich and poor’’;—from any portion of the | heroic sires claim the power to ‘tride booted and 


their agent, the government, any title to the pur- 
chase of land. ‘To repeat, if you destroy man’s 
natural, inalienable right to the soil, you also de- 


ié ‘ 


of large estates. For when you strike a blow at 
the natural, the inalienable nght of the people to 
the public domain, you destroy the basis and vir- 
tue of the tenure by which you hold title thereto; 
and strike a more deadly blow at your acquired 


But when you ad- 
mit the plain fact of the one, you make secure 


the question by enacting that the whole length and || people, is guilty of usurpation, tyranny, and fraud. | spurred,’’ even without ‘ the Grace of God,’ ** over 
breadth of our public domain be divided by the || Moses prophetically declares that ‘the land | the people rough-shod,’’ by the aid of the Army 
number of officers and members, and title issue to || shall not always be sold;’’ and this prophecy will | and Navy. They seem to forget that this Gorern- 
each one for his equal proportion, and then invoke || be fulfilled on this continent, sooner or later. ment was created by a mere breath of the people, and 


the Army and Navy to sustain us—Napoleon || There was an excuse, an apology for our ven- || that the same breath created the Army and Navy, 
like—in our usurpation and gross perversion of | erable sages and heroes of our Revolution, in sell- || with all the official dignitaries here and throughout 
the delegated powers. Hence, such anabsurdity || ing the lands. They had involved themselvesin || thelength and breath of thiscountry. The power 
can have no lodgment in an intelligent mind. I || a debt of many millions; the people were destitute | to create implies the power to destroy—the same 
dismiss it as contemptible. The true position is, || of everything, except patriotism, honor, and || breath that makes can unmake at pleasure. These 
the title, the proprietorship of the unsold lands, (the | virtue; the thirteen separate national governments | kind of politicians reverse the order of Heaven, 
publicdomain,) is in the whole people; and ‘the || without resources or revenues. The General Con- | and claim the power of the creature to be greater 
Congress”’ has the disposition thereof in trust, and || gress could devise no means by which that pond- | than the creator; and place themselves in the same 
so delegated constitutiunally. It then follows that | erous debt could be paid. Then it was that the | attitude the Devil placed himself, when he offered 
the fee-simple is in MAN, not of this nor the other || hearts of the bravést began to quake within them. |, Christ all the kingdoms of thegvorld—not owning 
generation, but of the whole people in all time to || The political clouds were dark and lowering,*|| what he proposed to give. Sovereignty is with 
come. It was so bestowed by theGreat Creator || while the fulminations of monarchical rejoicings || the States and the people; and the State is constt- 
himself, and passed down the vista of time, and | were gathering inthe horizon. The creditorshad | tutionally and rightfully the judge of the extent of 
through the toils, sufferings, and privations of the become restive. Theenemies of Democracy had the powers she has delegated to the General 
revolutionary war—so confirmed to our heroic sages | become bold and tantalizing. The people of the Government: Thus far thou mayst go, and here 
of that war, and through them to those who should | States—the proprietors of the unappropriated | shall thy proud usurpations be stayed—-says the 
follow them in all time to come—so confirmed by | lands, ever true to themselves, came to the rescue, | creator to the thing created. The Army and Navy 
the ew nae ee recognition of our independence | and ceded their lands to the General Government, are no exceptions; and they sink into insignificance 
by the entire civilized world. || in trust, for the purpose of paYing that debt. In |) when brought under the withering breath that has 
My friend from Tennessee, on a former ocea- || other words: they gave to the creditors, through | given them all the power and greatness they now 
sion, quoted, as authority on this point, from | ‘‘ the Congress,’’ a mortgage—a lien—upon the possess. L 
Moses, Vattel, and Jackson—all good authority, | domain, as a guaranty that the debt should be Notwithstanding the people’s right to soil is 
authority not to be questioned in this enlightened | paid—that the creditors might be easy. The last unquestionable—notwithstanding they have paid 
day; but he might have gone further—gone with || dollar of that debt was paid off under the wise for these lands ence, rwice, or THRICE—yet 
the venerable John Q. Adama, while discussing || administration of the heroic Jackson, and the sage statesmen gravely tell u , the people must 


our title to Oregon, back to the Pope. Yes, he | mortgage lifted. The lands being thus released pay again; theGovernment must not lose the price; 
might have gone still further, and proven the ori- |; from incumbrances, the whole system should then as though Government was something separate and 


ginal title in Man from his creation, bestowed by || have been changed, as the patriot Jackson recom- apart from the people'!—above the people '—or 
Gop himself upon the whole human family—not the || mended. But, no !/—the demon—usurpation, fraud, that there is an ever-continuing strife between 
few! Then first of all to the Bible—that book o || speculation, and ignorance—held dominion in these | the people and the Government! Nothing could 
books—which declares that, ‘‘In the beginning Halls, to stifle justice, and insult humanity. be more absurdly ridiculous than an attempt to 
God created the heavens and the earth;’’ and | Jerrerson, the immortal Jefferson, and his | separate the people and their Government. Such 
‘there was not a man to till theearth.’”” ** * || compatriots—that Jugust Council of Rebels, on the | statesmen have only mistaken one thing in their 


Again, ** He formed man out of the dust of the || 4th of July, 1776, declared that ‘all just powers | philosophy; and that is—like Jeshurun who 
earth; and breathed into his face the breath of life, || of government are derived from the consent of the | ‘* waxed fat and kicked’’—they have forgotten the 
and man became a living soul.”” After his crea- || governed.”” The people, from whom emanate all | God who made them, and remind me of Milton’s 
ation, as * male and female,’? man was directed || just powers of this Government, ask the recogni- _ falien angels, fighting against the power that made 
to fill the earth and subdue it.” ‘* And the Lord || tion of their right to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit them all they were, while in a state of innocence 
God sent him (man) out of the Paradise of pleas- || of happiness,’’ in a grant of homes and independ- | and virtue. 

ure—the Garden of Eden—to till the earth from |\ ence upon their own soil—soil upon which they |) The only objection to the freedom of the vublic 
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lands to actual settlers, which has come to my 
ear, is, that ** we have paid for our lands, and 
others should be required to do the same.”’ ‘To 
this envious objection, itis only deemed necessary 
to remark, that if you have oppressed our fathers 


to pay off a heavy national debt, which they did | 
pay, cease unjustly to oppress their sons. Besides, | 


there is a great deal too much money annually 
collected and paid into the Treasury. If there 
was no more than half the amount of revenue col- 
lected, there would be less corruption, less pecu- 
lation and speculation, while the administration of 
the Government might be reduced to one half of 
its present expenditures; and those who do the 
labor and drudgery thereof could be better paid, 
and still have funds on hand. 

Having said thus much of the right of LaBor, 
to fell the forest and tame the wild lands, it may 
be proper to offer a few thoughts upon the utility 
and beneficial results flowing from the passage of 
this bill. My time is so rapidly drawing to a close 
that I can only throw out ‘bait for the reflective 
mind. How many young men and maidens are 
there in this country, who have been raised to 
furming—whose parents, with their aid, have 


felled your forests, reaped your fields—who have | 


been burdened so as to be ** kept back ”’ by open- 
ing up the country and paying the enormous ex- 
penses of goverments, and who are unable to give 
each of their children a farm at speculator’s prices 
*<to begin the world upon’’—would be benefited 
by the privilege of locating and cultivating one 
hundred and sixty acres—acres, too, which are 
their natural birthright, and thereby add to the 
general welfare. It would relieve them from the 
necessity of wearing out their best days to feed up 
the luxurious banquets of the wine-bibber and the 
task-master, while their own children go bare- 
footed, unclad, and upon scanty food. For it is 
now understood that he who rents or crops a 
farm, only realizes twenty-five per cent. of what he 
earns. One half goes to the landlord, a moiety of 
the other half in the way of taxes, tariffs, and for 
charitable statin sell this, too, while you rob 
him of his natural right to the soil. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman allow me 
one question? J notice he spoke of this bill as pro- 
viding for men and maidens. I would like to 
know whether the gentleman intends to propose 
a clause, providing for all the old maids in the 
country? 

Mr. CABLE. IfI were a bachelor, I would 
certainly propose such a provision. 

Mr. FOWLER. I do not happen to be a bach- 
elor, and therefore do not ask the provision for my- 
self. 

Mr. CABLE. I had reference to maidens now, 


but who shall become wedded hereafter, for they | 


could not conveniently till the soil. 

3ut 1 was proceeding to say how many of mid- 
dle age, who have been toiling and sweating thus 
far down the journey of life, without a home, but 
with anxious solieitude to raise, school, and pre- 
pare their ** little ones ”’ for valuable members of 
society here, and gems hereafter, would yet be 
able to improve a home in the forest, and 

*« Make the wilderness blossom as the rose.”’ 

By the passage of this bill, how many would be 
drawn eway from your cities, towns, and villages, 
whose children have continually before them every 
allurement to vice and temptation to folly, intem- 
yerance,and crime, and who,bya removal toa forest 
life, would be *‘snatched as brands from eternal 
burnings!’? How many, I ask, of such would beled 
**to green pastures, the quiet waters by and be- 
come ornaments to society, the bulwark of govern- 
ment, and finally take their places with the patri- 
archs of old, in a world of happified and glorified 
spirits? 

Pass this bill, and by the close of the present 
generation the destitution, misery, groans, and 
starvation of your ‘* Bonus Courts’’—the pollu- 


tion, crime, and prostitution of your ‘* Dandy | 


Halis,”’ of your large cities, would almost entirely 
disappear; for it is want, oppression, despair, and 
imposition in consequence thereof, that ‘* feed up”’ 
these caldrons of human dissolution. 

But, above all, the rich—the heavy capitalists— 
those in the fashionable circles of this country— 
have the deepest interest in the passage of this 
measure, and deeper than others should they re- 
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| in this country, where there is no * entail,’’ proves, 
|} as a general rule, that riches do not remain in 


|and very frequently not further than with the | 


| second. In further proof of this fact, I would 
ask, Who are the truly great men—esteemed as 
such in all the public phases of society? How 
\| few are there from the nurseries of the rich in the 
gone-by generation! Very few—just enough to 
prove a general rule. i 


wealth. The parents raise their children in lux- 
ury, pride, and folly. They are taught neither 
economy nor labor; and idleness always begets 
vice. They produce nothing of utility, and are 
always consuming, until they find 
stripped of all their wealth. Then, indeed, are 
| they truly miseralble—their condition really deplor- 
able. Labor and economy are strangers to th 

In such a strait, they 
ing is left, indulge in 
| crime. 


Pb what of moral train- 
olly, then in vice, next in 
The sons become drunkards, gamblers, 


the gutter, the mad-house, the prison, or on the 
gallows. ¢ 
trace. Let the broadest mantle of charit 
all their errors and imperfections. 
| opinion, based upon a scrutinizing inquiry and re- 
| liable circumstances, that more than one half of all 
the destitute, dissolute, criminal, and miserable of 


this day, especially in your cities, have descended 
from th 


gone by. 


nd cover 


How many from the vergings of this 


exclaim with the poet— 
*O, for a lodge in some vast wilderness.’ 


Then, who is it that should not support this 
measure of Homes ror ALL? 


But it is an | 


The Homestead Bill—Mr. Cable, of Ohio. 


j 


|| Would it not open up new and increasing 


family descent more than to the third generation, || for iron, steel, and all kinds of utensils for f 


| with every species of merchandise ? 


| kind of mechanism and manufactures. 


| you all admit, that when the agriculture 
This is in consequence of || 
the corrupting and degenerating influence of much 


themselves | 


vem. | 


Look at its woo- | 


ing incentives to industry, frugality, temperance, | 
independence, love of country, virtue, and adora- | 


tion to the beneficent donor—the Father of all. 


Look at the subject in any aspect you will—re- | 
volve it over and over again in the mind—and it 
| presents a glowing picture in prospective glory | 


| and beauty for a thousand years to come. 

| then, can withhold his vote from a measure that 

| must have so great a tendency to redeem our race 

| from labor’s thraldom, and happify millions ‘‘born 
ana unborn.”’ 

| On the 30th of September last, (1851,) our pub- 

| lic domain numbered one billion, three hundred and 


|, Alabama and Mississippi, and of how many mill- 
ions of acres I know not. In addition to these 
| amounts, many of the States own large tracts of 
, wild lands. Texas alone has yet unappropriated 
| more than one hundred millions of acres. 
greater portions of these lands are superior in soil 
| and climate to the densely populated portions of 
{, the Union. It is estimated by some of our best 
calculators that, in connection with our rapidly 
| increasing population, it will require seven hun- 
| dred years to settle up our public lands—some six 
'| our wilderness transformed into fields of waving 
| grain, and lawns overspread with lowing herds. 


|| last, (1851,) were one hundred and one millions, 


Who, | 


The | 





| thirty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty acres. | 


This shows the fact that we have now a fraction 
| Over THIRTEEN AND A HALF acres unsold to ONE 


that has ever been sold by the Government, exclu- || 
Where, then, is the | 


| sive of this reservation. 
| propriety or necessity of thus restraining our 
enterprising young men from entering upon these 
| lands and cultivating them? Why (figuratively) 
| keep all creation cooped up in one corner of our 
|, country, when there is before us such vast open- 
| ings for enterprise, industry, and greatness? In 
| the name of justice, sound policy, and humanity, 
'| why not pass this bill at once? Who would be 
| injured by it? Emphatically, no one. 


‘| Pass this bill, and you bring millions of acres of 


‘| land annually on the tax list, and thousands of || 
flect upon this subject. The history of families || dollars to the treasuries of the States and Territo- || 


_are but two sources of wealth in this country 
hand of labor, and the bowels of the earth: Th, 


| all the expenses of government, State and national 


| the Judiciary, throughout all their various depart. 
The history of the daughters I will not || 








GLOBE. 


ries, from that which is now aiding no one 
demands 


Leen eel e! 
the forest and cultivating the soil? Would it 


increase the demand for cotton and woolen 


ling 

not 
} 

Foods, 


It most Cer. 


tainly would; and give encouragement to every 


While 
Of the 
dust ry 
| pros. 


country flourishes all other branches of in 
prosper, yet you obstruct the agricultura 
perity by denying to it the fertile soil, 


The fact should ever be kept in view, that there 


—the 


child of toil and mother earth produce all the wea) 
of this vast country; and, consequently, they pay 
From these Aro sources, the Shylock, the stock. 
jobber, the banker, the speculator, draw all their 
profits and dividends. From these two sources 


| much as some men seem to despise them, you; 
pickpockets, robbers, and finally end their days in | , 


Army, your Navy, the Congress, the Execut 


ive, 


ments, are supported, and all your cities are bj; 


up. Yes, from these sources supplies are furnished 


indirectly to the general, and directly to the State 


| treasury, whence all officers are paid for their ser. 
| vices. 
| draw the clogs from the mechanical and agricultur. 


| al interests of the country. While other classes 
e wealthiest families of the generations || 


How important it is, then, that you with. 


are asking, are invoking the power of this Gov. 


° || ernment to enable them, under the plea of protec. 
class would gather up the remnant of a fortune, | 


while their virtue was yet unsullied by crime, and || 


tion and tariffs, to abstract still more and more 
from the reward of labor, the mechanics, artisans, 
laborers, and farmers, only ask you to remove 
your cLocs, which hang upon their rights like an 


| incubus upon the slumbers of an irregular sys- 


tem. sak only ask the recognition of their «n- 
questionable rights, that they may be the better 
enabled to produce the wealth of which this Govern- 
ment is so lavish. To ask the producers to raise 
these vast sums of money, which keep the non- 
producers in pomp and luxury, to meet all the 
expenditures of Government, proper and improp- 
er, necessary and unnecessary, while you with- 


|| hold from them the very means—THE so1L—neces- 
| sary to enable them to produce the money, is both 
| unjust and tyrannical; it is gross usurpation. 


e ask not the derangement of society, or its 
organizations. We would deprecate anything 


| tending to disorder or anarchy. For, in any such 
ninety-nine millions, five hundred and eighty-six || 
thousand one hundred and forty acres, exclusive of || 
the Chickasaw cession, which lies in the States of | 


events, itis the producers under free government 
that suffer most. We seek not to strike down the 
exalted, but to exalt the lowly. Weonly ask the 


| recognition of our rights—rights with which God 
| and nature have endowed all; and that, too, only in 
| the way secured by the Constitution of our com- 
| mon country; and alone in the wT 


it prescribes. 


And why shall we be denied? Again—I insist 


| upon it—while you demand such heavy amounis 
| of revenue to keep the wheels of Government in 
| motion, and support ‘the dignity of official sta- 
| tion,’’ withhol 
| which we can be enabled to dig it up! Turn out 
| all 
hundred, none less than five hundred years—to have | 


not from us the only means by 


your ‘loose 


- tied) floating population” 
upon the wild lan 


s,and soon they will become 


| virtuous, industrious, independent, and a bulwark 
|| to the country. A forest life is free from the con- 
The mind can grasp the subject, and each one | 
can make his own calculation, when I give the || 
official fact that all the lands sold by the Gov- | 
| ernment, in all the States and Territories, from || 
| its commencement up to the 30th of September || 


taminating influences of cities; inspires virtue; 
and will restore the fallen to usefulness, if not to 
innocence. And while you complain of poor 
taxes and almshouses—of jails and penitentiaries 
—you contribute greatly to the number of inmates 
by usurping their rights, and by denying to them 
the very means of life—*‘ Thou shalt till the earth 


| until thou return to it.’’ 


| true, there are involved in this 


|| ERROR, with al r 
| that the latter is most dangerous when interwover 





Again, I ask, triumphantly, who will be injured 
by the freedom of the public lands to actual set- 
tlers? The answer is plain: All will be benefited 
thereby, and none will be injured, unless it be the 
public plunderer. Why, then, delay the passage 
of the bill? There can be no reason given agains! 


| its passage other than that based upon a mean, 


tyrannical, infernal spirit of envy and avarice. It's 
uestion, as there 

are in all others, two elements. The one is TruT#, 
with all its happifying influences, and the other 's 
fits concomitant evils; and it is said 


with the former. But opposition to this gree! 


measure of good to all, has no salvo!—nothing ‘ 
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pield its deformity, except the flimsy robe of stupid | 


rnorance. 


The policy pursued by this Government, rela- 


ye to the ‘alternate sectiens’’ reserved in the 
~ hwestern part of Ohio, and the blind policy of 


the State in reference to the lands donated to her | 


for ¢ 
here 


anal purposes, together with the large tracts | 
tofore, and some yet, held by speculators, are | 


the blotches and dark spots upon her brightness and | 
per glory. Had these donated lands and thealter- | 
uM = - 


nal . 
years AZO, would not the State, ere this, have re- 


ceived three limes the price, at which they would not 


e sections been given to actual settlers twenty | 


sell, in taxes and increased tolls on her canals ?— | 
ots 


and would not the general Treasury have been 
henefited thereby more than the price of entry? 
Yes; had your policy been just and wise, the 
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labor must be redeemed from that thralldom which 
now drags it down and robs the toiling millions 
of their just reward, while they are burdened with 
heavy taxes, tariffs, and denied, by their servants, 
the means to produce the money they demand of 
them. Then, sir, let us unite our aid, our votes, 
and all our energies to accomplish this great event 
—homes and independence for all! Let us not lose 
our golden hours, but aid the ushering in of that 
day—that glorious dawn of an immortal day, (0, 
the happifying thought!) ‘ when every man shall 


| sit under his own vine and fig tree, where no one dare 
molest nor make afraid.”’ 


«wales would have disappeared long ago; and |, 


that which is yet wild would have been the homes 
for thousands of the sons and daughters of toil— 
spreading out the fields of luxuriant grain and 
crazing herds—bringing annual revenues to your 
treasuries. I blush for the blindness and stupidity 
of Ohio statesmanship on this point, whenever the 
thought thereof presents itself. 


There is one of the important branches of this | 


great subject, which I had intended to present to the 
House, but my hour draws to a close, and I regret 
the necessity which compels me to abandon it. 
Pass this bill, and we, as a people, soon become 
the producers of the necessaries of life for almost 


the entire civilized world. Our flour and meal— | 


our pork and beef—our wheat and corn—our wool 
and cotton—our sugar and rice—our butter and 
cheese—our lard and oil—will soon find a market 
in all quarters of the habitable globe. Give us, 
then, the freedom of the soil, and an open sea, and 
the world is ours. Remove your clogs, and in ag- 
riculture no people can compete with us; and hence 
we will soon have the world for a market-house! 
Secure to every family a home, a spot of their 
mother earth that they can call their own, and you 
secure a love of country, lasting as the evergreens 
of our native mountains. From childhood to man- 


hood that love of country will ** grow with his | 
growth, and strengthen with his strength.”” Se- | 
care the mother and her little ones from the conse- 


quences of weakness or misfortunes—from the vices 
or follies—the dissipation or crimes of the husband 
and father—and you thereby rivet the chains of 
affection in the child which cannot be yielded even 
with the last pulsation of the heart. 


THE PRESIDENCY, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. J.C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House or RepreseENnTATIVES, 
March 3, 1852. 
On the opinions of Gen. Butler—the Democratic 
Review—Judge Douglas—the Presidency. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the 
homestead bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Upon the bill which is now 
before the committee, I have not informed myself, 
and do not propose to discuss it at this time. I 
have, upon a little reflection, doubted whether, asa 
representative of Kentucky, I ought to vote for a 
proposition, the effect of which might be to depop- 
ulate my own State; at the same time it seems, 
that in reference to the public lands, we are to 


_ have a grab game, and if such a system is to pre- 


vail, it may be that donations to actual settlers 
will be the most equal mode of distribution. As 


to this matter, I do not now propose to express 


he remem- | 


brance of the joys and the tears—the bathing | 


waters and flowery banks of the limpid streams— 


the church and siLentT city where repose the | 


loved ones in life who now lie upon the cold _ pil- 
low of mother earth—will all be present along the 


pathway of time, to nerve the arm and resist op- | 


pression’s direful wrongs. 


I stand not here the advocate of shining riches | 


nor dazzling wealth. The ‘* mighty dollar,” the 
= fushion, folly, and vain pomp of the day 
lave no endearments—for 
“ To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art.”? 

It is for the poor, friendless, houseless, home- 
less, child of toil, that I appear before you as a 
speaker on this occasion; and if I can be instru- 
mental in imparting joy to the troubled, despond- 
ing, disconsolate heart—homes and comfort to the dis- 
tressed—I shall feel more delighted, more joyously 
honored than if I had all the cold formalities of a 
proud and calculating world to do me homage. 


|| the parties at the North upon the slavery ques- | 


Away with your vain flummery !—let it glide its | 


downward declivity, until it reaches its level in 


the stenchy pool of pollution. It is on behalf of | 


the laboring man, the farmer, mechanic, and their 
children, that I would interpose on this and all 
other occasions. 

Strike down the monopoly of the soil, make it free 
to the landless, the actual settlers, and none other, 
and how soon will the fulminating tones of discord 


cease? The troubled waters will soon be still. | 
The axeman’s cheerful song, and the plough-boy’s | 


merry whistle, will soon enliven the forestand cheer 
the groves. This bill you will pass! It cannot 
be that this Congress are so blind to their duty, 
and the great, the truly great interest of the whole 


country, as to reject a measure so beneficient and 
beneficial to all. 


|| Northern Whigs. ts, 3 
' they furnish the materials for useful meditation, 


The Erernar Friar has gone forth that this | 


country shall be the redemption of labor. 


Here, | 


any opinion, but my object is to offer some re- 
marks, chiefly in reply to a portion of the speech 


| delivered some time ago by the gentleman from 


Florida, [Mr.Capeti.} At that time, the bounty 
land bill was pending before the House, and feeling 
a deep interest in its passage, I did not choose to 
retard it by irrelevant discussion, and since that 
time no opportunity has presented itself until now. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon all the points 
discussed by the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. 
Caseiu.] Indeed that would be an endless task, 
for whatever else may be said of his speech, it can 
justly challenge precedence as the most miscella- 
neous address yet delivered in the Thirty-second 
Congress. I will not now follow the gentleman 
in his discussion of the comparative soundness of 


tion, but only remark that I still have the same 
opinions on that subject which he confesses he 
held until a few weeks ago. Nor will I now in- 
quire why he has suddenly seen new light and 
turned a sharp corner; nor why he rebuked the 


| Constitutional Union party of the South for elect- 


ing delegates to the Baltimore Convention, by the 
light of the same facts that compelled him to de- 
clare the Northern Democrats to be more trust- 
worthy upon this subject of slavery than the 
These are curious facts, and 


but [ pass them by. My object at this time is 
more limited. The gentleman from Florida, [Mr. 
Caset,] while canvassing the claims of certain 


Northern Whigs to the Presidency and warning | 
off the Constitutional Union party from the Balti- | 


more Convention, holds the following language in 
reference to that body. I quote from the report 


of his remarks in the Daily Globe of the 4th of 


February. Speaking of the Democrats, he says: 

“They will nominate some such man as William QO. 
Butler, of Kentucky, a man whose opinions are not known, 
except that he has happened to own some slaves, and who 
will be sustained by Van Buren & Co. as a Southern man 


with Nerthern sentiments, and by the Southern-Rights | 


men as one of themselves.”’ 

Again, sir, after blowing hot and cold upon 
General Scott through the greater part of a column, 
but reaching the conclusion that it is too late for 
him to be elected, the gentleman adds: 


« What the Democrats will do, 1 know not. They may 
go for Butler, or some other mum candidate.” 


Similar allusions to these are scattered through 
the speech. I believe this is the first time at this 
session that any gentleman has introduced the 
name of a politica! opponent into the discussions 


hina ti” 


and to draw aconclusion much to the advantage of 
his friend. 
Mr. Fillmore, I would have nothing to say. 
had been willing even to take the penance of eighteen 
months or two years as a sufficient atonement for 
the efforts of twenty-five years in an opposite di- 
rection, still I would have nothing to say; but 
when upon this particular question he wishes to 
exalt a ver 
| tian, and when he proposes to use my friend as a 
sort of foil to set off the virtues and merits of his 
own, | may be compelled to advert to their past 
history in connection with this matter. 
retrospect should not be agreeable to the gentleman 
from 
instituted the comparison. First, as to the specific 
charges | have quoted; I pronounce the im yutations 
of the gentleman from Florida to be wholly gratu- 
itous and unfounded. 
| them before this House and the country, and I de- 
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of the House in connection with the Presidency. 
The propriety of noticing this direct assault is so 
obvious, that I will not detain the committee with 
an apology for doing so. 
Democratic Representative from Kentucky to be 
silent under this attack upon one of her most 
eminent citizens, especially since the recent action 
of the Democratic Convention of that State. I 
address the committee to vindicate the action of 
the Kentucky Democracy, and, collaterally, to 
justify their choice. ) . 
the language of the gentleman from Florida. And 
to guard against all misrepresentation, I desire to 
say distinctly, that | have not introduced the 
question of the Presidency upon this floor. It is 
not my purpose, in defending General Butler 
| against an unjust attack, to disparage other emi- 
nent Democrats, still less to bring him in coan- 
flict with them. 
Kentucky to defend and honor all our worthy pub- 
| lic men. 
willingly pay the tribute of my regard to many 
names mentioned on the Democratic side in con- 
nection with the Presidency. 
guished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] the 
man whose undeserved fate it was to be defeated, 
although since his principles have triumphed. 
There are others, but I need not enumerate them. 
The Democrats have many able men, either of 
whom would adorn the Chief Magistracy, and ad- 
minister this Government upon the strict principles 
of the republican faith, and I am willing to trust any 
that have been named. 


It would ul become a 


I consider both assailed by 


It is our custom in the State of 


If the occasion were suitable, | would 


There is the distin- 


The gentleman from Florida, in connection with 


his allusions to Gen. Butler, thought proper to ex- 
prof 
a . . 
press a preference for Mr. Fillmore for the Presi- 
dency. To this, of course, I have no objection; but 
he chose also to contrast the positions of these gen- 
tlemen, particularly upon the question of slavery, 


If he had simply uttered a eulogy upon 
If he 


recent convert above an old Chris- 


If the 


‘lorida, he may blame himself for having 


I hold him responsible for 


mand of him to maintain or retract them. When 
he says that the opinions of General Butler are 


unknown, the statement is competent as an admis- 
sion of his own ignorance—for no other poms 
The man, of whom he knows nothing, 


as been 
for more than forty years a well-known Southern 
Democrat. He was for four years a prominent 


member of this body, during a most important po- 
litical era. 
Governor of Kentucky, when all the issues be- 


He’was afterwards a candidate for 


tween the parties were on the field of contest; and 
then, indorsed by the united Democracy of Amer- 
ica, he was the candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
upon the written principles of the Democratic party, 
against a ticket that displayed no flag. I believe 
the gentleman from Florida was a warm supporter 
of the ticket that bore the blank bunting, and he 
still adheres to part of it. The gentleman made 
an honest confession the other day, and I now 
suggest to him that the dissolution of his connec- 
tion with those whose opinions are unknown, is 


| 80 very recent as to furnish some excuse for his 


sensitiveness upon this subject, as wellas in regard 
to mum candidates. It is true, Mr. Chairman, 
that General Butler has not written a letter with 
every change of the moon, giving or explaining 
his opinions, nor would such a course strengthen 
my confidence in their sincerity or value. Yet his 
political position upon all subjects is as well known 
and as little liable to be misunderstood as that of 
any other public man, and I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing my astonishment at this attack proceeding 


|| from that direction, whether | consider the political 
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antecedents of the gentlemen whose positions he | 
contrasts, or the action of the parties at the North 
upon this most vexed and dangerous question. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida isa 
Whig—a Southern Whig. He has so defined 
himself here. Now, I! have to say that the South- 
ern Whigs, and the Northern Whigs should be | 
particularly modest upon this whole question of 
slavery. he former, by their countenance and 
assistance, have encouraged the latter to abolition- 
ize almost the whole Whig party of the North. 
I have never seen a Northern Balcones fall brave- 
ly defending our constitutional rights, that the 
event was not greeted with Whig shouts of exult- 
ation from the South. And I have to say, that if 
Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster, and the Northern 
W higs generally had aided Butlerand the American 
Democracy, with whom he acted in Congress, to 
stem the slavery agitation at its origin, the coun- 
try would have escaped the calamities it has en- 
tailed. In speaking of opinions, and in settling 
character, it may be well enough to refer occa- 
sionally to the record. The disorders of the last 
few years are but the natural development of 
causes lying aback of them. The debates of Con- 
gress will show those causes and the chief actors 
in them, aud history will know where to fix the 
responsibility. Now, I do not propose to go inte 
this retrospect. I will mention one or two Instances 
for the purpose of showing where his friend and 
mine stood in the past, before | come down to the 
press at. For more than ten years this country | 
has been violently distracted by the spirit of abo- 
lition. That spirit, at first feeble, exhibited itself 
chiefly in the form of petitions and memorials to 
Congress for the abolition of slavery in the Terri- 
tories of the Union, the District of Columbia, and 
of the slave trade between the States. It was 
through Congress that the Abolitionists proposed 
to create strife in the Union, and it was in Con- 
gress that the Democratic party undertook to 
arrest their march. Strong efforts were made, 
chiefly by the Democratic party, to arrest, in the 
beginning, this fatal agitation. Atthe commence- | 
ment of the Twenty-sixth Congress, Mr. Wise, 
of Virginia, submitted a resolution that all peti- | 
tions, memorials, and resolutions for the abo- 
lition of slavery or the slave trade in the States, 
lerriiories, or Districts, of this Union should be 
considered as objected to, and the question of re- 
ception laid upon the table without debate. 
Thereupon, instantly, Mr. Fillmore, of New 
York, said that if it was necessary to object to | 
the resolution, he objected. Upon a motion to 
suspend the rules for its introduction, I find the 
name of WitiiamM O. Butier recorded in the | 


affirmative; and the names of Messrs. Apams, || 


Gippincs, Firtmore, etc., etc., in the negative. 
Afterwards, sir, at the same session, the famous 
twenty-first rule was adopted, wholly excluding 
abolition petitions, wh ether they referred to the | 
states, Territories, or the District of Columbia. 
Here again the name of General BuTLer was re- 
corded in the affirmative, and Apams, GippinGs, 
i‘rLnMoRzE, and others, and I regret to add some 
Southern Whigs, in the negative. Everybody 
knows Mr. Adams instantly commenced asystem 
of agitation for the repeal of that rule. During | 
the four years that General Butler remained in | 
Congress he uniformly voted against the repeal, 
while the favorite of the gentleman from Florida 
as uniformly voted for it. The Kentuckian, who 
is not to be trusted, fought steadily against abo- 
liionism, and every other anti-slaveryism of the 
day; yet my friend from Florida reserves his en- 
ture confidence for those who fought upon the 
other side. 

Mr. Chairman, one other reminiscence: In the 
course cf his speech, while speaking particularly 
on the subject of slavery, the gentleman from 
Fiorida (Mr. Capex} says, ‘‘1 will never give | 
my support toa man whose position is not def- 
initely and clearly known.’’ This is very well, 
and I am glad to hearit. Farther on hesays: ‘‘ 1 
have never hesitated to express my opinion. I 
am in favor of the election of Millard Fillmore for 
the President of the United States.”? That also is |; 
very clear, and by combining the two, it follows | 
that the opinions of Mr. Fillmore upon the ques- || 
tion of slavery are definitely and clearly known to || 
the gentleman from Florida. Now, sir, itis wel || 
known to the public that Mr. Fillmore, in his fa- || 


| ing to these measures. 


| way, or 


ing; but I do not wish to lose my time. 


mous letter to the Erie Abolitionists, (a copy of 


_ which I now hold in my hand,) took ground in 


favor of the abolition of slavery in the District of 


_ Columbia, and of the slave trade between the 
| States. 


1 have never seen any recantation of 
these principles—never; but from a comparison of 
the positions of the gentleman from Florida, 
one of three conclusions must flow—either Mr. 


| Fillmore has abandoned those principles, or the 
gentleman from Florida has adopted them, or he | 
prefers to all others for the Presidency the man | 
who holds them. The whole thing is*shut up to | 
one of these three, and the gentleman at his leisure | 


may select between them. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida. When the gentle- 
man says to this House that Mr. Fillmore has 
not written, published, or said anything in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments of that letter, | must say 


that he should take his insinuation or charge of | 


ignorance to himself; for it is perfectly well known 
to us all, that the letter in which Mr. Fillmore es- 


pecially retracted his opinion on the subject of the | 


abolition of the slave trade between the States was 
published during the last canvass in all of the pa- 
pers throughout the country. 
man says he is not acquainted with it. 


One single 
word more. 


I wish the gentleman to understand 


‘that my position is this, and my remarks were 


addressed entirely and exclusively to the connec- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore and other candidates for the 
Presidency with the compromise bills: I said that 
I would go for no man who was not in favor of 
the finality of this slavery agitation, and I believed 
that that end could be accomplished by adher- 
Mr. Fillmore’s position 
upon that subject was perfectly well known, but 
I did not know Mr. Butler’s opinion in refer- 
ence to it, although 1 am perfectly well aware of 
his course while in the Congress of the United 
States. I desire to have the opinion of candidates 
for the Presidency in reference to these particular 
measures. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
consider these particular measures as covering the 
whole question, and is he perfectly regardless 
about the fate of the institutions of his section so 
that he can get somebody to agree to the finality 
of the compromise ? 
tem of measures says one word about the slave 
trade between the States. I ask the gentleman if 
he will prefer Mr. Fillmore for the Presidency, 


' should he be in favor of the abolition of the slave 


trade between the States. 

Mr. CABELL. Certainly not. 
more is in favor of no such measure, as will appear 
by reference to his letters to Governor Gale, and 
to Mr. Brooks, to which I have referred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam about to allude 
to that. Now, sir, he tells me a fact that I did 
net know, and I plead guilty to the charge of 
ignorance; for I suppose it to be true from the 
statement of the gentleman from Florida—that Mr. 
Fillmore published a letter retracting his opinions 
in reference to the action of Congress upon the 
slave trade between the States. Upon reflection, 
I believe I heard something of it on the stump 
last summer, but I have not seen the letter. - Let 
me ask him this question: Did he in this letter 
express opinions adverse to the power, or did he 
only surrender his former opinions in obedience 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States? Did he voluntarily give them up, or was 
he driven by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to surrender? The gentleman nods, and 1 
take it for granted that is it. This is a bad his- 
tory. You cannot fasten anything of that sort 
upon the Kentuckian I am defending. 

Mr. CABELL. If the gentleman will allow me. 
I do not recollect precisely the words of that letter. 
It was addressed to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Brooxs.} I will esk the gentleman 
to allow Mr. Brooks to state whai the letter was. 

{Cries of ‘*Go on!” **Go on!” * Don’t give 
our time will be wasted !’’} 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I am perfectly will- 
} Let the 
geutleman from New York publish the letter 
again. I did not understand the gentleman from 


Florida to or that Mr. Fillmore has ever retract- | 
e 


ed his published opinions in favor of the abolition 
of slavery in this District, or that he ever has in 


the slightest degree varied the uniform anti-slavery | 
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And yet the gentle- | 


Does the gentleman | 


I do not think that this sys- | 


But Mr. Fill- | 


i 


— ane oe _ a Sa 


| tenor of his public life for the last quarter of 
century. I will ask the gentleman from Plorida 
if he understands Mr. Fillmore’s position to . 
that if the Territory of New Mexico, or any ot). 
Territory, should apply for admission into this 
Union, with slavery in her constitution, the Ey. 
ecutive would throw his influence in favor of hes 
admission ? ag 

Mr. CABELL. By all means, if there we, 
no other objections to her admission. ai 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. You knew it to }, 


0? 

Mr. CABELL. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, . I will tell the veny,. 
man the only reason why [ doubted it. [ thoyess 
so, inasmuch as the President in his message gai 
it was a final settlement in principle and detaij. | 
applauded him for that, for I was willing to take 
it as a finality, and am in favor of the finality of 
the compromise measures; but I find that the ‘dis 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, M; 
W ebster,a member of his Cabinet, was travers ng 
the State of New York last summer, making py}; 
speeches, and stating that his own opinions and 
those of the President were identical upou this ques. 
tion, and at the same time declaring that he (M; 
Webster) was irrevocably opposed to the admis. 
sion of any more sleve territory into the Union 
Therefore, Mr. Webster was misinformed, ( whie! 
is not probable,) when he declared the Opinions of 
himself and Mr. Fillmore were identical, or M; 
Fillmore does not occupy the position the gentle. 
man supposes. Mr. Chairman, as a sort of con- 
versation has sprung up between my friend fron 
Florida and myself, and as our reiations are su 
that we can question each other without the ap. 
prehension of being misunderstood, I wil! put one 
other question tohim. In connection with his eulo 
gium upon Mr. Fillmore, I would inquire of the 
honorable gentleman whether he considers Mr 
Fillmore perfectly sound upon the question of the 
removal of the Florida Indians? [Laughter.) | 
saw a letter from the honorable gentleman in the 
‘* Intelligencer’’ the other day, which looked some 
whatsignificant. Now, I haveno dssposition to in- 
terfere with the private affairs of the State of Flori- 
da—none in the world; but there are a great many 
Kentuckians there, constituents of the honorabl. 
gentleman, and I think I have some excuse for 
asking the question. 1 hope he will take it kind 
ly, and answer accordingly. 

Mr. CABELL. I have already referred to tha: 
subject in the papers. 1 would ask a question quite 
as relevant as the one he has put to me: Whatare 
the opinions of Mr. Butler as to duties upon iron, 
and in regard to the tariff? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The gentleman «a 
swers my question by asking another. Now, \! 
I waive my right and answer him, it will place hin 
under renewed obligations to reply to my questi 
I answer that I have no doubt General Butler is 
in favor of a revenue ad valorem tariff, and op- 
posed to an increase of duty on iron. Will th: 
gentleman now answer my question? What w° 
Mr. Fillmore’s views in regard to the removal 0! 
the Florida Indians? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CABELL. I believe Mr. Fillmore wes 
very sound on that subject, but many of the officers 
were not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. At any rate the ge! 
tleman cannot get his Indians out of the country 
with all the power of the Administration. 1 this! 
the Administration ought to carry out the treat) 
by which the Indians were to be removed fron 
Florida,and 1 should be glad to hear the gent 
man’s defence of them for failing to do so. - 

Toreturn from this episode. In what positio! 
the facts | have mentioned, and many others 
them, place the gentleman and his friends? W! 
Butler and.the American Democracy were striving 
to stem the tide of fire that swept over the lan¢, 
the gentleman’s present allies were augmentin: | 
volume; but now assume very lofty airs. They 
profess to be the peculiar friends of the South, 2 
fling their sneers at the men who bravely strugz'¢ 
to avert the calamities they caused. | hope 
hour of repentance has come; it is full time. Ni 
incendiaries were ever under higher obligations ' 
extinguish the fires they kindled. But for them ™ 
compromise would have been necessary; abolitie 
never would have become a dangerous element |" 

_ American politics, and we would not have hear’ 


, 
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a third party upon a single issue. General |, 
usler, and Messws. Fillmore, Webster, and others | 
ay meet at the compromise, but they will have 
_yrneved to it from very opposite directions. 

| have said that the Democracy of Kentucky 
ave presented the name of General Butler to the 
ountry for the Presidency upon the principles of 
beState. ‘The action of that convention is known 
-a the public, and its resolutions have been pub- 
‘shed in the leading papers of the Union. I may 
e allowed to remark, that the Democrats of Ken- 

eky have long been distinguished by the fidelity 
to principle that commonly marks an oppressed 
jnority. No portion of the party is more de- 
‘ted to the union of the States upon the basis 
ofthe rights of the States. 1 have been asked re- 
neatedly, whether these resolutions express the 
»pinions of General Butler, and whether he has 
dorsed them? A great many comments have 
en made in the public papers upon this subject. 
Now, | believe that in public as in private life 
.opesty is the best policy, and the man who at 
ry time, and particularly at this time, connives 

‘the concealment of his opinions, especially if 

1 concealment be but a cover for deception, 
. unworthy of the support of any portion of the 
American people; oa I feel thet I would merit 
he contempt of the gallant, able, anc blameless 
ventleman J am defending here, if I failed to ansy er 
all such inquiries by al] the means in my power. 

t appears that sometime ago, Mr. Francis P. 
Blair wrote to General Butler on political subjects. | 
About the same time I also wrote to him, but with- 

ut any knowledge of what Mr. Blair had done, 
informing him of certain charges of corruption and 
intrigue circulating against him hereand springing 

m certain sources, and requesting him to write 
me a letter to be used at my discretion. General 
Butler answered the letter of Mr. Blair. He also 
answered mine, sending me a copy of the letter to 
Mr, Blair, and the original also; requesting me 
»compare them, send the original to Mr. Blair, 
an the copy if I saw fit. The following is 
the letter to myself: 


wo 


d use 


Carro.iiton, Kentocxy, February 9, 1852. 
Dear Sir: I was quite sick at Louisville, and am still 
too unwell to answer your letter in such a manner as I eould 
I have therefore concluded to send you a copy of 
ye written some weeks since to F, P. Blair, Esq., but not 
forwarded for the reasons stated. You will please compare 
them, and hand the original to Mr. Blair. Tf think it prob- 
avie this letter may answer your parpose as well, or better 
than any I can write, as itis the only one [ have ever writ- 
to any one of the Free-Soil party, and is afull statement 
fall that has ever taken place between us. Ido not wish 
it published, but you are at liberty to show it to anyone you 
please. Of one thing be fully assured, that whatever sup- 
port may receive from that or any other quarter, will be 
ithout the slightest condition either express or implied on 
ypart. With high regard, truly, your friend, 
W. O. BUTLER. 
Hon. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE. 


The fact of its being dated so long ago, shows 
that Ihave been trying to get the floor without 
success. This is the letter to Mr. Blair, which I 
feel justified under the circumstances in making 
public: 

CARROLLTON, Kentucky, January 27, 1852, 

Dear Str: I inclose you the proceedings of the Demo- 
craic Convention, held at Frankfort on the &th instant, 
Which it was my intention to have done so soon as I received 
them, but was prevented by the freezing up of the Ohio, 

vhich destroyed all of our mail facilities for near three 
weeks. The resolutions speak ior themselves, and itis only 
iecessary for me to say, that they were submitied to me be- 
lore they were acted upon by the Convention, and met my 
entire approbation. What effect they are likely to have 
upon myself politically, [ did not pause to inquire. [tis , 
sufMcient for me that they are in strict accordance with my 
own opinions—opinions not of a day nor lightly entertained, 
and therefore not likely to be changed nor abandoned: opin- 
‘ons, too, in which the American people feel a deep interest, 
and therefore proper to be made known. In the proceedings 
ot this Convention there is nothing new, nor in the slightest 
“vegree at war with that spirit of conciliation which seems 
‘ikely to pervade every section of the Union. While the 
ist and second resolutions express, in bold and unmistaka- 
ie language, what the people of Kentucky believe to be 
their constitutional rights, in relation to the all-engrossing 
issues growing ont of the institution of slavery ; still, by the 
Uird resolution, the Convention resolves that the people of 
Kentucky will abide by, and maintain, all the late acts of 
Vongress known as the compromise measures, asa final 
settlement of all the questions embraced in those acts. 
if her opinions should be deemed extreme, it but serves 
Prove how much Kentucky is ready to yield in the spirit 
fcompromise. Every day’s experience but serves to con- 
vince me, more and more, of the wisdoin and patriotism of 
the great men who brought about those healing measures. | 
‘tis. as though a great pationz! altar had been erected in our 
midst, on which every lover of our eommon country is in- |, 
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vited to lay his offering of peace, and to offer up his prayers 
for the perpetuity of our Union, and the continuance of the 
inestimable blessings which we enjoy under its protection. 

The territorial question, although one of much import- 
ance, is fortunately, from its very nature, destined to be one 
ot short duration. Ina few years our wild territories will 
all become populous States, and each State will eettle with- | 
in its own borders the question of slavery, by constitutional 
enactments that none can question. In the mean time, 
the rights, whether real or imaginary, of the contending 
parties will remain unimpaired. Let us, then, wait on time, 
with the full assurance that He whose march is tracked by 
the desolation of kingdoms and empires in the olden East, 
will bring **healing in His wings”’ to the young West. 

The fugitiye slave law, with the entire South, is one of 
most vital importance. The people of Kentucky are more | 
interested in it than those of any other State, and their De! 
egates at Frankfort have properly marked, with much em 
phasis, the necessity of its strict enforcement. This, we 
think, we have a constitutional right to demand of the Gen- 
eral Government. Kentucky docs not make this demand 
in wantonness, nor for herself alone, nor yet for the South, 
but for the entire Union; for the people of Kentucky hon 
estly believe, that upon the faithful execution of that law 
the peace, the prosperity, and the integrity of the Union all 
are staked. 

‘The compromise measures will, in all pro bility, be | 
added to the Democratic platform of 1848, as they have 
been indorsed by most of the Democratic ee ventions in 
Whether this be done or not, every candidate 
for the office of President will stand pledged to support them. 

My native State has done me the honor, through its con- 
vention, to recommend me to the favorable consideration of | 
the National Convention, to be held in June next. With- 
out such recommendation, I had resolved that, with my 
own consent, my name should not be presented to that body. 
Acting on this determination, | have, until within a few 
days past, answered none of the many political letters re 
ceived from other States, which you will please accept as 
my apology for not having replied to yours. Still, the sim- 
ple fact that we met together on a crowded steamboat and 
breakiasted at a crowded hotel, where not one word was 
uttered by either that might not, for aught I care, have been | 
proclaimed in the market place, connected with another 
most astounding fact, that you and some of your political 
friends have dared to commit the overt act of intimating 
your preference for nyself over other gentlemen who are 
presumed to occupy precisely the same political position 
that I do, have, it seems, afforded sufficient grounds, with 
certain writers for newspapers, to charge upon us a corrupt 
intrigue to secure the vote of the Free-Soil party. I do not 
refer to this report for the purpose of marking its falsity; 
that you know full well. My purpose is, to point out dis- 
tinetly the course I have acted upon and intend to adhere 
to. I have nothing to do with the hopes and expectations 
that usually enter into a presidential canvass. They are 
natural, and, when based on merit and fitness, not blame- 
able. Itis enough for me to say that I will not minister to 
them in the slightest degree. Itis my wish to stand per 
fectly aloof from the contest, and suffer public opinion to 
form itself. IL prize the character of a gentleman much 
higher than the office of President. 

I have now given you my views briefly, but I trust with 
sufficient clearness, and beg that you will act precisely as 
you would have done had you known them in advance. 

Whatever your course may be, I am satisfied that it will | 
be dictated by your sense of right, and will in no degree 
disturb, on my part, that friendship which grew up between 
us when school boys together, and has traveled with us 
thus far through life, and to which I had the vanity to be- 
lieve, and still believe, I am indebted for that preference to 
which has been ascribed a very different and much leas 
lhonorabie motive. With high regard, truly your friend, ' 


To F. P. Buair, Esq. W. O. BUTLER. 
That is a letter addressed to a gentleman sup- 
osed to be prominently connected with the Free- 
Soil party, who had written to General Butler to 
get his opinions. I dare affirm that it is the letter 
of a patriot and an honest man; perhaps too hon- 
est for political advancement in these times, yet he 
has not a friend who would not rather see him 
sink beneath the manly avowal of his own opin- 
ions and those of: his State, than to see him creep 
into power by betraying both. What the effect 
of this may be in certain quarters, I know not; but 


| [ defy any man, whose heart cherishes the love 


of honor, to read these letters without admiring 
the man who wrotethem. The charge that Gen- 
eral Butler would beat about the bush to avoid 
»olitical responsibility, will be met wherever he is 
haiéin with mingled feelings of derision and indig- 
nation. This is not the time nor the occasion for 
me to pronounce a eulogy upon that gentleman; 
but this much I will say, that from revolutionary 
times to this day, that name has been synonymous 
with honor and truth: all the hereditary instincts 
of his race spurn concealment or evasion. | in- 
form my friend from Florida, [Mr. Caseut,]} and | 
all others concerned, that General Butler never 
dodges, either on the field of battle or on the field 
of politics. He might have dodged the service of 
his country, and thus escaped the enduring me- 
morials which his person bears of the second 
struggle for independence. He might have saved 
his blood freely shed in Canada, in Florida, at 
New Orleans, and at Monterey. When he was 
a candidate for Governor of Kentucky in 1844, | 
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against a most able and estimable gentleman, and 
when the name of Kentucky's great statesman 
was before the people for the Presidency—that 
name more potent to rally his clansmen than any 
in American history, save that of Jackson—Butles 
might have dodged a direct and manly defense of 


, the preceding Democratic Administration and been 


the Governor; but he scorned to shrink from any 
issue. At the head of the Kentucky Democracy, 
he led the forlorn hope, and struck the first deci 
sive blow in the great battle which resulted in the 
election of Mr. Polk, and whose immense conse 
quences are felt by this country and the world. 

1 have shown that there is no colorable pretext 
for calling him a mum candidate. In truth, he 
has not avowed himself a candidate at all. The 
Democracy of Kentucky have put forward his 
name in respectful terms, and with it a certain 
platform; that is all. What would the gendeman 
have? What would others have? Would they 
have him to roam over the country, clamoring for 
support, and spreading his sails to every breeze of 
po yular excitement? Would they have him, with 
indecent anxiety, issuing proclamations like bulle- 
uns on a campaign, and making a new character 
every fortnight to suit the shifting temper of the 
times? Would they have these things? Genera! 
Butler has remained, with quiet dignity, at his 
home in Kentucky; he has not mingled in this 
presidential strife. To my mind, sir, it is a noble 
spectacle. It is the homage he pays to the good 
sense and capacity of his countrymen. This 


| course carries the mind back to the earlier and 


purer days of this Republic, and recalls the mem- 


| ory of those really great men who neither sought 


nor declined the Presidency. The avidity with 
which high offices are sought now-a-days I regard 
as the worst, the very worst Sy mptom ot the 
times. From it, as from a copious fountain, flow 
corruption, extravagance, profligacy, nalionai dis- 
grace. The admonitions of history upon this 
point are full of instruction. Choose where you 
will, sir, the moral is always thesame. We learn 
that the Pretorian bands used to set up the Re 
man empire at auction, and enforce their bargains 
by the sword; but sometimes the arts and schemes 
that spring out of a corrupt civilization furnish 
means of illegitimate advancement not less effect 
ive than arms. It willbe time for honest men to 
despair of the Republic when aspirants struggle 
after the same fashion, and struggle successfully, 
for the highest and lowest offices in the land, I 
hope that the Chief Magistrate of this Union will 
ever be designated by the spontaneous voice of 
the people, and that the citizen who is honored by 
the public choice may deserve the place for his 
services, his virtues—and his modesty. 

Now, sir, of the opinions and course of Gen- 


eral Butler in the past, I have spoken. If the gen- 


, teman from Florida is in doubt as to the future, 


1 have one more suggestion for hiscomfort. The 
Democrats will hold a convention at Baltimore and 
lay down a written platform. It is their custom 
to do so—a custom which I most respectfully re 
commend to the otherside. If among the names 
from which the selection may be made, the choice 
of that convention should fall on Genera! Butler, 
J] venture to assure the gentleman from Florida 
that he will stand upon the platform of his party 
or not stand at all. If he cannot approve what- 
ever resolutions may be adopted, he will, like an 
honest man, repudiate them and stay at home 
Having thus disposed of the attack of the gen 

tleman from Florida, I will notice for a moment 
certain rumors having no responsible author, but 
of late very industriously circulated in this city 
and elsewhere. They are vague; they are intan- 
gible; they are supported by no facts; they are 
traceable to no authentic source; yet a hundred 
busy tongues, impelled by interest or the mere 
love of falsehood, have given them currency. 
These rumors would be entirely unworthy of 
notice, but that these are irritable times, and hovest 
men might be deceived. It is rumored that Gen- 
eral Butler is himself a Free-Soiler; that he is the 
peculiar candidate of the Free-Soil portion of the 
Democratic party; that he has come under obliga- 
tions to and entered into engagements with Mesers. 
Benton, Biair, and Van Buren; that Mr. Benton 
would be his Secretary of State, and that the pa- 
tronage of the Administration would be thrown in 
that direction. This, I believe, is the sum of these 
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rumors. If they were true, General Butler would | 
be eternally dishonored; because the public man 
betrays his party who comes under obligations to 
less than the whole; and he who makes agreements 
with factions or sections, forfeits the confidence 
of all the rest. But they are not true. In the 
name of the Kentucky Democracy, | deny them. 
1 meet them recoiling from the spotless character 
of their object, and | trample them beneath my 
feet. They are false; false separately; false in 
the aggregate; false as the hearts in whose morbid 
recesses they were engendered. General Butler 
has not contracted and will not contract, alliances, 
engayements, or obligations with any class, sec- 
tion, faction, orindividual. He stands immovably 
where he has ever stood—a States-right Democrat; 
and the unbending integrity of his character repels 
this tide of calumny, as the rock throws back the | 
wave. Kentucky heard these things, and the ac- 
tion ef her convention is her commentary upon 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to vindicate 
the action of the Kentucky Democracy. I have | 
met the charges of the gentleman from Florida, as 


well as the current, but baseless rvmors of the day. | 


I have shown that the dishonoring inferences 


choice of the Kentucky Democracy. I now tell 
the gentleman from Florida, and others engaged | 
in the attacks of which General Butler has been | 
the object more than any other public man, during 
the last three months, that they do not know the 
man at whom they throw their random-accu- 
sations. I will give them his character in a single 
sentence, and I appevl to all who have ever known 
him for its truth: He isa man pure and incor- 
ruptible, a Democrat of forty years standing, and 
of the Jackson temper; a statesman without guile, 
sir, and as a soldier—why, the very Bayard of his 
country, the knight without fear and without re- 
proach. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been defending this gen- 
tleman against a Whig attack. It now becomes 
my disagreeable duty to notice one proceeding 
from a Democratic source—if that can be called a 
Democratic source which traduces al] the best and 
most honored names in the party. It is well now 
to talk plainly—and it is as well to have these 
things understood in the beginning—we are all in 
trouble—Whigs and Democrats. There is no 
doubt about it; and why not say so? {Laughter.} 
But the way for the Democrats to get out of 
trouble is not for a part to fight out, by attempt- 


ing to mount up on the prostrate bodies of all the | 


best men in the party. Now, sir, my apology for | 
noticing this attack is to be found in the charac- 
ter heretofore sustained by the periodical which 
contains it, and in some other circumstances that 
make the whole affair quite an era in American 
politics. The Democratic Review has been here- | 
tofore not a partisan paper, but a periodical that 
was supposed to represent the whole Democratic 
party, and to discuss general principles of finance 
and of government in the sense of the Demo- 
cratic party. I have observed recently a very 
great change. The January number of the Dem- 
ocratic Review contains an article, which has 
been very extensively circulated over this country, 
the substance of which is, that no man who has 
been Lone distinguished either for his services or 
character, is fit to be President; that all who were 
born away back towards the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution might be very good men for that 
day, but that their principles belong to an old era, 
and that they are statesmen of a past generation; 
their saeciaies are denounced, in the cant language 
of the day, as ‘‘ old fogyism,”’ and themselves as 
‘*old fogies;’’ and the public is assured that their 
ave, their experience, and the fatality of their birth, 
make them wholly incompetent to fathom the 
ideas or control the policy of this generation. The 
article announces a new generation of American 
statesmen—men not trammeled by ‘the ideas 
of an anterior era’’—men who * will bring not | 
only young blood,”’ but ‘ young ideas,”’ to her 
councils of the Republic. Now, sir, I am in favor 
of progress. I like young blood, and | like young 
ideas, too, (at a certain time of life,) but I do not 
like this course. This article, sir, has been very | 
generally considered as an attack upon almost | 
every man in the Democratic party whose name | 
has been mentioned in connection with the Presi- || 


| ciples of our forefathers—hunt up some imaginary || 


cratic party as it is false and unfair. 
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dency. This attack was followed up, in the Feb- | 
ruary number of the Democratic Review, by re- 
deeming a pledge contained in the preceding num- | 
ber, that the editors would descend from generali- 
ties to particulars—that having swept the whole | 
off in a mass, they would take off their heads seri- 
atim; and they accordingly began with General 
Butler, of Kentucky. The February number of | 
that Review contains a grossly personal and abu- || 
sive article against General Butler by name, and || 
against the rest of the candidates covertly—and 
even impeaches General Butler’s Democracy, 
though he was endorsed by the whole party in || 
1848, and has been a consistent Democrat since 
before the conductors of the Review were born. 
[ will not descend to the details of that article and 
answer them seriatim. It is full of gross misrepre- 
sentations. | do not now appear specially on be- 
half of any one of the distinguished members of 
the Democratic party, but I say that the party 
should be aeinidiead an influence has sprung up | 
in their midst, under the operation of which a pe- | 
riodical supposed to represent the interests of the || 
whole party, has been converted into a mere par- 
tisan sheet, and, under its present conductors, is 


| attempting to promote particular interests by tra- | 
which spring from both, do not attach to the || 


ducing the most honored names in our ranks. I || 
make this statement that the party may under- || 
stand how much confidence is to be placed in that 
Review. 

Let me say a word now upon this question of 
progress. 1 profess to be a friend of rational | 
progress; but [ want no wild and visionary prog- 
ress that would sweep away all the immortal prin- | 


genius, place him on a new policy, give him | 
** Young America”’ for a fulcrum, and let him turn 
the world upside down, That is not the progress | 
I want. I want to progress in the line of the prin- | 
a of our fathers; I want a steady and rational | 
advance—not beyond the limits of the Federal | 
Constitution—but | am afraid that such progress 
as is now talked about would carry us clear away 
from that sacred instrument. I want to progress || 
by ameliorating the condition of the people by fair, || 
just and equal laws, and by simplicity, frugality, || 
and justice marking the operations of the Federal 1 
Government. Above all,! hope to see the Demo- || 
cratic party adhere with immovable fidelity to the || 
ancient and distinguishing land-marks of its policy. | 
These are my opinions on progress; and P think 
the sooner we canvass, and winnow, and sift away | 
— opinions the better. 
Mr. Chairman, I am here to make no charges; | 
I am here to make no assaults; but Iam here to 
says in a spirit of friendship and warning—not in 
behalf of A, B, or C, but in behalf of nineteen 
twentieths of the Democratic party—to those who || 
make these assaults, Gentiemen, this thing must 
stop. 
Now, let me give a brief history of this matter. | 
There was a gentleman, able, full of talent, full of | 
activity, a particular partisan and friend—as he || 
had a right to be—of a particular gentleman men- | 
tioned in connection with the Presidency; that || 
gentleman went to the State of Kentucky upon a || 
political pilgrimage last fall, the object of which || 
was, I suppose, to drive General Butler from his 
own soil—to dishonor him at home—by fastening || 
upon him a corrupt political intrigue; but meeting 
there the same fate as befell those who went to | 
drive the McGregor from his native heath, he 
same back and bought up the Democratic Review 
for a political partisan paper for the campaign, | 
and with no names at the mast-head, that Review 
is now pursuing a course as fatal to the Demo- 








Mr. Chairman, every man, whether he be a 
Whig or a Democrat, has a right to be a candi- 
date for every office—that being one of the ele- 
ments of freedom in this country—and no man 
ought to be blamed for the misconduct of his | 
friends, unless he connives at it. The individuals || 
assailed in this paper, either covertly or by name, | 
are Cass, Bucuanan, Burier, Hovsron—in fact, || 
all the candidates, except the distinguished Sen- i] 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] who seems to | 
be a particular favorite. 

Mr. RTCHARDSON, (interrupting.) I wish || 
to say, in connection with the remarks which have || 
been made by the gentleman from Kentucky, that | 
so far as Judge Douexas is concerned, he os no \ 


| ment; but for the purpose of enabling the geyris. 
/ man from Illinois to remove the ill-feeling whic) 
| has undoubtedly been a by the appear. 


interest in, and no control over, the Democrat; 
Review. He is not responsible for anything the 
has appeared in its columns, or that may appe - 
unless it be over his own signature. _— 

1 know that Judge Douctas deprecates the a. 
saults that are made by Democratic papers y)., 
Democratic men. His object, his desire, his ae 
is, that we may have harmony, peace, and Seed 
will, among the entire party. e believes. as [ 
do, that the perpetuity of our institutions depend 
upon the success of the Demoeratic party. By 
division, we cannot promote that success.” ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, | 


am very much gratified to hear that general siats. 


ance of these attacks, I will ask him a question 
which will enable him to place Judge Dovetas 


| upon proper ground; because what we want js the 


truth. It is known that some gentlemen, members 
of Congress, long after the leader in the January 
number of the Democratic Review had been print. 
ed and circulated—assaiiing, in language and style 
known to you all, the gentlemen whom [ hays 
enumerated—signed a paper recommending, and 
cordially recommending that periodical to the 
Democracy of the country, and many copies were 


| sent out for distribution. Among others, Judge 
| Douevas signed that paper. I ask the gentlemay 


from [Illinois if he is able to state whether it was 
signed by Judge Dovetas before or after the lead. 
ing article of the January number was printed and 
circulated ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It was signed previous 
to the appearance of the January number and not 
after it. I will state for the information of the 
gentleman, that so far as Judge Dovetas is con- 
cerned in this matter, he knew nothing of the Jan- 
uary number until he saw it in print. Mr. Peck, 
from Vermont, formerly a distinguished member 


_ of this House, told me that a violent attack upon 


General Butter would appear in the February 
number; Judge Dovetas did all he could to prevent 
that assault—his object being, as it is now, and | 
trust ever will be, to promote harmony in the party. 

Mr. CARTTER. Will the gentleman from 
Kentucky permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. A short one, for my 
time is nearly up. 

Mr. CARTTER. I ask the gentleman if we 
are to understand him that the principles of prog- 
ress advocated in the Democratic Review, are a 
reflection on the gentlemen he has named? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not suppose 


| the gentleman from Ohio would omit a favorable 
|| Opportunity to wring himself into the debate and 
| 


say something which might go upon the record, 


| {Much Laughter.) I am unable really to see the 


point of his inquiry. ; 
Mr. CARTTER. I should be very happy if 


gentleman would answer my question. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Any progression 
which sneers at the principles of the revolutionary 
age of this country, as the musty notions of a by- 
gone time, and which repudiates all blood except 
**young blood,” and all ideas except ‘* young 
ideas,’’ I do consider a reflection not only upon 
the gentlemen I have named, but also upon all the 


tried and standard men of our party. If some 


wishes could be gratified, it would not be long 
before our distinctive principles, and the Constitu- 


|| tion with them, would be lost beneath a flood of 


novelties, nor before the cant and slang of “‘ death 
to the fogies,” which even now the political loai- 
ers on the streets repeat with parrot-like facility, 


| would be substituted for the honored rallying cries 
of the Democracy. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have but two or three 


minutes of my time remaining, and I will only 


make a single additional remark. We have heard 
the statements of the gentleman from [lfinois. 
Gentlemen will bear in mind that I used such lan- 
guage two months ago, when certain gentlemen 
came to me and said, The proof is positive that 
General Butler is engaged in a corrupt coalition 
with the Free-Soil party. Why? Because they 


| are for him; because he was on a steamboat 0? 


the Ohio river with Mr. Blair; because his ass°- 
ciations speak for him, and he must be measur 

by them. I have vindicated him, and that is past. 
I will not apply this rule to others, because at tha! 
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ime I pronounced it unjustand unfair; butifapplied> | I shall not be able to add anything to the interest 
re it would cut. This rule may cut in three or || of the occasion, or to say anything for the enlight- 
see directions between now and the first week in || enment of the Senate. Thus impressed, if | were 
_ Avain, I say, let us be just; let us be fuir; || to yield to the suggestions of my own feelings and 
June. ‘aad by himself or through his friends, at- | inclinations, I should spare you, sir, and this Sen- 
ee to yromote individual interests by traducing |) ate, this infliction, and save myself from the task 
= fthis course is continued, we will not | to which I propose to address myself. If an 
rin we cannot succeed, we ought not to suc- |/ apology shall be deemed necessary for this intru- 
ne ’ sion, | must cast myself upon the kind charities 


tries, yet all the affections of my heart, all the 
sympathies of my nature, cling with undying 
fondness around the altars of my own country and 
of my country’s interest. 

The appearance, Mr. President, of the distin- 
guished Hungarian exile upon our shores, has 
rendered necessary a reaffirmation of the doctrines 
and policy by which we suppose this Government 
ought to be controlled and directed. It is not my 


Mr. CABELL. I ask the permission of the || of the Senate, begging them to believe that l am purpose to assail that distinguished gentleman. 
ventleman to say & word before he concludes. actuated alone by a desire to oh to myself of | All my feelings, all my sympathies, and my sense 
- Mr BRECKINRIDGE. I have but two or | what | conceive to bea duty which I owe to those | of justice forbid that | should assail him. [ would 


three minutes left, not time enough to take up any | 


who have, in part, confided their interests to my || not detract ought from his name; I would not dim 
other subject, and the gentleman may goon. hands. . _ || one single gem that glitters in his coronet of fame. 
Mr. CABELL. I merely wish to say that in | The question under consideration, Mr. Presi- || He is the architect of his fortunes. Woaatever he 
a speech which | made upon a former occasion, || dent, is one of deep and vital importance. It is || is, whatever he may be, he owes it to his own 
the allusions I made to General Butler were en- || one in which all the States of this Union have an | power and to his own energy. With him I have 
tirely incidental. I was speaking of the political interest. Itis one in which all the people of all nothing to do. I freely and cheerfully consign 
arties of the country, and of the necessity of their || the States are deeply interested. It is, therefore, him, and all that he is, and all that he claims to 
bringing out candidates for the Presidency whose '| proper that all should be heard, and that all should be, to the arbitrament of the enlightened judgment 
opinions were clearly understood upon these com- || enjoy a just and equal participation in its adjust- || of the world. — | 
promise measures. At that time, General Butler || ment. Believing, as I do, that 1 know the wishes If we were disposed to assail him, I, for one, 
had not avowed his opinions upon these measures. || and feelings of those whom I in part represent, I || would feel that | am estopped. He stands before 


[am glad that one candidate has come out in favor || desire to give an expression of those feelings to || us under circumstances of a peculiar character, 
t = . i} ‘ 

of them; and I trust that this example, and what || the Senate. 

| 
| 


|| He was borne to our shores by a national vessel , 
I know that the resolutions under consideration || and by the national will. He stands out with the 
candidates. are regarded as a mere abstraction, a mere declar- || broad seal and signet of the national indorsement, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I hope the gentle- || ation of opinion, from which no practical results || Delicacy seems to forbid that | should assail him. 
man does-not intend to say that his speech influ- || are to flow. But I confess that I am not thus im- || If assaults must come, let them come from those 
enced General Butler in forming or expressing || pressed. I do not so regard the declarations which || whose Government is not committed to a national 
his opinions. (Laughter. ] || are proposed to be made. They are no mere ab- | reception and a national indorsement. 

Mr. CABELL. I did not say, nor mean to || stractions. They are declarations of principles of | _ Ar. ! 
say that. The gentleman misunderstands me. || deep, vital, lasting importance; involving the inter- || in assigning this distinguished individual the en- 
But I do say that I shall congratulate myself if I || ests, the peace, the honor, the safety, the dignity || viable position which he oceupied in this Cham- 
can contribute in any small degree to bring about || of the nation. Sir, I, for one, have no disposition ber, lt was my fortune, or, it may be, my mis- 
in others aresult which other causes have onan | to waste the time of the Senate, or to consume that || fortune, to have differed with the majority of this 
to produce in the case of General Butler. nd the || time in the discussion of subjects involving no || body upon that subject. 
gentleman will further bear me out in saying, || question of principle. Is it not true that a recur- 
that it is not singular that I should have expressed rence to the ancient usages, habits, principles, and : 
myself as [| did; I made no charges against Gen- || doctrines of this Government, is often conducive || myself in any degree with him or his views. I 
eral Butler founded on facts in my own knowl- || to the public interest? May we not, by a recur- | ask pardon, sir, | believe | am somewhat commit- 
edge. Charges of Free-Soil affiliations had been || rence to those principles, learn lessons of wisdom, | ted; but the only committal, 1 believe, is, that [ 
made, and never authoritatively denied till to-day. || judging by the experience of the past, by which || felt myself constrained, as an A merican Senator, 
1am happy to hear them denied, and regret that we may be guided in the discharge of those high || to cast my vote to defray the expense of that hos- 
thedisclaimer comes so late. But the gentleman's || and responsible duties that pertain to American |) pitality which this bod y extended to him. I might 
own speech more than justifies what I have said. || Senators ? In this view alone, if there was no | have excused myseif from that vote if | had desired 
He has been censuring and denouncing the mem- || other meritin the proposition submitted by thehon- | it; but [ trust I shall never so far forget what is 
bers of his own party for the offensive manner in orable Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. CLarxe,] || due to my own honor and the honor of those 
which they have spoken of General Butler. I || there is enough to command the respect, the atten- || whom I represent as to be lost in personal consid- 
have not charged him with anything like coalition || tention, and the admiration of the Senate. erations, or be wanting in respect to the national 
or corruption. This, he says, has been done by The present occasion, Mr. President, seems to | honor whenever a question comes up involving 
Democratic gentlemen and the Democratic Review. || me to be most opportune for a reaffirmation of the that honor. I would have rejoiced to see the whole 
| merely stated that he had not given his opinions || doctrines of the fathers of this Republic. It must | Senate standing up as one man to protect the hon- 
to the country; which was true till to-day; and || be manifest to every Senator that there is a rest- || or and pride of the nation, voting the money to 
that is all I stated. Yet the gentleman arraigns || less, feverish feeling in the public mind, and the | defray the expenses of that hospitality. I re- 
me for making improper charges against General || indications are most conclusive of a disposition to || gretted that some who were loudest in their hosan- 
Butler! Why, sir, it is amongst the orthodox || make innovations upon the usages, habits, princi- | nas, and foremost in producing the results, were 
members of his own party, according to the géen- || ples, and policy of the Government. In this state || not found to stand by us when we came to perform 
tleman’s own statement, and in the columns of the || of things, have not the people of our own country |) this last act of duty to ourselves and to the coun- 
organ of the Democratic party, where General || a right to demand an expression of opinion from |) try. 


has been said, may have a similar effect upon other || 


I, Mr. President, as you know, had no agency 


I had no agency, there- 
fore, in bringing him here, or of tendering to 
him the hospitalities of this nation, or committing 





Butler is represented as occupying these improper || their representatives? Have not the nations of Mr. BORLAND. Will the Senator from Ten- 
sectional positions. I made no such charge. || the earth, with whom we have political associa- | nessee permit me to make a single remark ? 

[have said thus much, in order to set myself || tions, a right to expect it? In that view alone, I | Mr. JONES. Certainly, with a great deal of 
right. I congratulate my friend from Kentucky, || think the resolutions are most meritorious; and I, | pleasure. . 
I congratulate the people of Kentucky, and I con- || for one, have no wish either to evade the just and Mr. BORLAND. I think I owe it to myself, 


gratulate the whole country, upon the fact that one | reasonable demand of the one, or to disappoint || and those who voted with me on the question of 
candidate has declared his opinions upon these || the expectations of the other. The circumstances || appropriating $5,000 to defray the expenses of 
subjects; and I trust the example of to-day will be || that surround us are of a deeply interesting char- || Kossuth while in this city, to say that neither 
romptly followed by other candidates for the || acter. All evasions, equivocations, and double | myself nor any single Senator who voted * No 
seer. og whose opinions are not clearly defined || dealings are, im my judgment, not to be tolerated. | on that occasion, voted against the appropriation 
and known to the country. The time has come when the interest and honor | on account of any objection, exc ept—as we stated 
{Here the hammer fell. ] of this country demand that we shall speak plainly, | at the time—to the manner, to the deviation from 
| openly, fearlessly, and honestly. We want none the usual course of legislation in the appropriation 
| of the dark, mysterious out-givings and teachings | of money with the usual forms of law; and we 
NON-INTERVENTION. | of the oracles of Delphi; but we want the bold, | stated at the time that we did not object to the 
ae manly, fearless declarations of American Sena- || amount to be paid, and that if it were put in a 
SPEECH OF HON. J. C. JONES, || tors.” The time has come when, if weare tospeak || proper form we would vote for it. 
OF TENNESSEE at all, we must speak plainly, distinetly, and un- Mr. JONES. I hope no Senator will suppose 
; - equivocally. I yield preéminence to no man in || that I intended to impute motives to any one. It 
Iv THe Senate, March 18, 1852. my devotion to the cause of human liberty, not || is not my habit;and | hope that in my intercourse 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- || only here, but throughout the world. My sym- |, with Senators here, I shal] convince the Senate that 
tions which were submitted by Mr. Cianke,on the || jathies for the down-trodden and oppressed of || it is not my habit to impute motives to any one. 
19th February, on the subject of non-intervention, || every nation and of every people, I trust, are as | It is enough for me to know that | am ever ready 
[see resolutions and amendments page 158.) broad and as deep as those of any other Senator. to do what I consider to be just, and proper, and 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee said: Mr. President, | But, sir, broad, deep, ardent, and sincere as those _ right, and leave other Senators to do what they 
in appearing before the Senate on this occasion, I do sympathies are, | trust that I shall never forget that | choose. I speak to the facts; | speak to the rec- 
so with unaffected embarrassment—an embarrass- || my highest allegiance is first due to my God, and | ord; and I intend to impute no improper motives. 
ment resulting not only from the novelty of my || next to my country. My allegiance as a citizen | But there is this fact, ~ among the objections 
position, but from the conviction of my inability | of this Republic is due first to my country. My | urged to the payment o —_ ae gen- 
to do justice to the subject under consideration. || sympathies are due first to my own people; and | tleman put it upon any ig = ground than that 
Not only do I feel my inability to do justice to though I yield nothing in sympathy, or in devo- || of usage or propriety; no gent on put it upon 
that subject, but it is a matter of regret to me that || tion to liberty, for the oppressed of other coun- |, the ground of a constitutional objection. 
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Mr. CASS. The gentleman from Tennessee is 
mistaken. 

Mr. JONES. If there were any 
that kind, I was not aware of it. am happy to 
be informed. ‘Then I understand the honorable 
Senator from Michigan to say, that there is no 
power under the Constitution t2 appropriate money 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to pay these 
expenses; if that is the ground he occupies, then 
he may be able to sustain his position before the 
country. How itis,I shall not pretend to argue, 
because it ig not material to my purpose. 

I saw this distinguished exile, Mr. President, 
standing before Heads of Departments, Senators, 
Representatives, and citizens of this Republic; I | 
heard him there portray the wrongs of his coun- 
try in strains of touching eloquence; I heard him 
there tell the tale of his country’s wrongs; and I 
confess that my heart was moved with the deep- 
est sympathy for the wrongs and oppressions of 
his country. I saw him, sir, to borrow his own | 
classic allusion, standing like Cineas of old before 
the Roman Senate, not an ambassador clothed 
with power and authority, but an exile from the 
land of his fathers. Isaw him thus standing, and 
speaking for his country; and I saw Senators, and 

Representatives, and people, swayed bY the match- 
less power of his eloquence, and yiel ing a ready | 
assent to its gentle teachings. Sir, upon that oc- | 
casion, was it not unfortunate that no Appius Clau- | 
dius was there to speak, not for Rome, but for 
America? There were, sir, illustrious and distin- 
guished Senators there, American Senators, called 
to bear conspicuous parts upon that interesting 
occasion. But, Mr. President, no Claudius was 
there; no voice of warning or remonstrance was 
heard. Acquiescence, if not approval, seemed to 
rule the hour. 

But we have an American Appius Claudius— 
not there upon that interesting occasion, like the 
Claudius of old—worn with disease, feeble, and 
attenuated in form, with an intellect as bright and 
unclouded asin the meridian of life—a heart whose 
every pulsation was for his country and his coun- 
try’s honor; one who never feared anything but 
dishonor, loved nothing better than his country; 
one whose proud spirit never quailed before the 
impending storm; one who ever dared to be as 
frank as he was free. For him was reserved the 
noble task of standing up in the presence of the | 
august stranger, there to speak for his country; 
there to proclaim in the presence of that illustrious 
exile—in the name of his country—his country’s 
honor, his country’s interest; in the name, the 
sacred name, of liberty throughout the world, 
there to protest against the doctrines of his Uto- 
pian scheme of modern intervention, Sir, it was 
a spectacle upon which patriotism might have 
dwelt with rapture and delight; it was a spectacle 
upon which the genius of American liberty smiled 
with holy rapture. ‘*In the name of my coun- 
try, as a dying man, I protest against these doc- 
trines. 

Sir, these are days of evanescence. Time and 
change are passing over us; but these words are 
to live and enter into the affections of a grateful 
country, when their illustrious author shall have 
been gathered—as soon he must—to his fathers, 
and his pure and patriotic spirit shall be basking 
in the sunshine of an endless and unfading glory. 

As for Kossuth, Mr. President, let him go on. 
This, sir, isa free country, and we are told that 
all power resides in the people. As for myself, I 
have no fear of the people. Let him go on and 
wroclaim his doctrines; let the people hear them. 

feel that there is virtue, intelligence, and patriot- 
ism enough in the public mind, and in the public 
judgment, to correct whatever of folly and error 
there may be. I would not intervene even <be- 
tween him and the people. As for him, | trust 
that his pathway through life may be as bright 
and as glorious as it has been hitherto uncertain 
and diffeult. May he yet live to enjoy the tri- 
umphs of that patriotism which I. am willing to 
accord to him; may he yet live to see his country 
redeemed and regenerated, and stand out the won- 
der and admiration of the world! May that bright 
and glorious day come when Hungary shall be re- 
deemed from her bondage, and Hungarian spirits 
shall breathe the pure, the genial atmosphere of 
republican institutions ! 

Hosienn disposed of him, Mr. President, the || 


objection of 
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question arises, whether or not the foreign policy 
of our Government should be changed? This, sir, 
must be conceded by all to be an important ques- 
tion, and one which seems to me to commend it- | 
self to the calm deliberation of every Senator. If 

nothing else should shield the policy of this Gov- | 
ernment, which is coevil with its existence, from 
rude assault, it seems to me that its very antiquity 
ought to afford it some immunity. The policy of || 
this Government has descended to us bearing upon | 
it the impress of age, of wisdom, and experience. 
Ithas the indorsement of the fathers of the Repub- 
lic; it has results following in its train which must 
command the respect and the admiration and the || 
devotion of every American heart. Now, I ask | 
you if it is a matter lightly to be treated ?—if it is a | 
matter of mere policy, involving no consideration | 
of principle, whether that policy shal! be changed || 
or not? Gentlemen seem to treat it as one of | 
the passing questions of the day, as to whether 

this little thing or the other may be done, when, 

if they come up and inquire deliberately, they find | 
that it is to change radically the foreign policy of || 
the Government from the days of its first concep- | 
tion down to the present time. Sir, do the advo- 

cates of this doctrine of intervention come up and || 
offer us any arguments in favor of a change of the 
policy? No, sir, they offer us no adequate induce- 
ments; but they turn upon us with a sort of special 
pleading, and ask us what is the danger to be ap- 
prehended from it? Now, sir, I think the burden 
is on the other side. If they propose to change 
the policy of this Government, it is incumbent on 
them not only to show the virtue that such a 
change does possess, but they are bound to show |! 
that no evil can resultfrom it. Have they effected || 
this? It may be so; but I confess that | am not 
thus impressed. Well, sir, when we call upon 
gentlemen to tell us why we should change this || 
policy, why we should abandon that path in which | 
our fathers trod, and which we have pursued with | 
results the most stupendous and astounding, how | 
are we met? Weare met and told that this is ** the 

age of progress,’’ and we are called upon to aban- 

don that policy which we have pursued steadily 

through all our national existence—and for what? |) 
That we may become worshippers at thé shrine of 
this new divinity, Modern Progress. Whenargu- | 
ments fail to satisfy the minds and consciences of 
Senators, we are told that this is an “ age of prog- | 
ress,’’ and that that is a sufficient inducement for 

us to fall into these new schemes. Sir, if by that || 
spirit of progress is meant the wonderful develop- 

ments that are constantly being made in the coun- | 
try in all the arts and sciences, moral, social, 

physical, and political, then 1 own its just claims, 

and [ am ready to bow down and worship that | 
divinity. But, Mr. President, if by the con- 

stant presentation of this new divinity here, it is 

meant to justify or to afford a pretext for innova- ! 
tion upon the usages and habits of our country, | 
where the Constitution and the interest of the 

country, and where argument itself does not lead, 

then I, for one, ask to be excused: I am not ready || 


] 


to bow down and worship at any such altar. I || 
fear, sir, that it is often presented for the purpose 
of affording a pretext for innovations of the most | 
dangerous character. 
Sir, another doctrine is advovated here which | 


isin contravention of the one | have suggested. | 


When we are told that this is the age of progress, 
that we must go forward—go on steadily, firmly, 
or madly,as you choose,in the development of 
these great doctrines, then we are turned uponand | 
taunted, and told, ‘* yours is the stand still policy 
—you are standing still, and are doing nothing.” 
No, sir, I am not for standing still; I am for go- | 
ing forward; but I am for going forward in the 
path that is distinctly marked out by wisdom, by | 
experience, by reason, by judgment, by patriotism 
and by common sense. IfI am to be taunted || 
and told that my doctrine is a stand still one, and | 
that I am impeding the onward march of. this 
great and glorious Republic of ours, all I have to 
say is, that I intend to stand still so long as I 
know that Iamstanding where Washington stood, 
where Jefferson stood, where Adams stood, and | 
where all the fathers of this glorious Republic | 
stood. To stand still in such company as that, || 
would be no disparagement to the loftiest genius of | 
the age. | 
But, sir, when these arguments fail, and these i 
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'the judgment, the reason of Se 


_ifest Destiny.” 
| religious infidels, and political infidels 
|| be sacrified, 1, for one, should feel that the a 


| the stake, and there to behol 


imperial godfof ‘* Manifest Destiny.”’ 


| the fathers of the Republic. 
| thosedoctrines ? 


| enough, even under the mighty power and influ- 
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resentations fail, then we are met by ano! 

e are told that this is not only the age of prog. 

ress and advancement, but that our con , 


of *‘ Manifest Destiny.”” Why, sir, thee 


T8€ 18 Ong 
Onsclence, 
nators is to be 


swayed and moulded into form by the presentation 


\| of this mighty Ce manifest destiny.” 
| we are conjured by a 


| the pains, by all the . 
ties that are denounced against the unbelewe'y 
fall down and worship this new divinity of «May, 


If, as in the days of Cranmer 


Were to 
& 


and I should Ne to be carried tp 


the Senators f; 
New York, and the Senator from Michj ie 


1gan, in 
robes of grandeur, perform the last solemn ser. 
vice, and consign me to the flames; for, sir, I can. 
not fall down and worship this blind idol of * map. 
ifest destiny.’’ I came here unaccustomed jg 
legislation, and a very young man, at least geno. 
torially; and, sir, when I was called to that desk 
{pointing to the chair of the President of the Sen. 
ity Seog to have the obligation imposed upog 
me by which I was to be governed, if I remember 
right, sir, you swore me to sustain the Constity. 
tion of the country, not to carry out the dictates 


had come, 


| of the blind divinity—‘* Manifest Destiny.” | do 
| not know how much of influence, or respect, of 
| admiration, or devotion, or adoration, if you 


please, is due to this new revelation, I am not 


| certain that it comes to us in a form to command 
our admiration and devotion. 
| what political Moses has been deputed to make 


I do not know 


this new revelation. I do not know whether it 
comes to us upon tablets of stone or not. I donot 


know that it was heralded with the insignia of 
|| those glorious developments which succeeded the 


manifestation and the declaration of that law by 
which we are to be governed morally; and, sir, 
before I bow down to this divinity, I raust be per. 
mitted to look at the credentials of those gentle. 
men who come here as ambassadors from this 


Before my 
conscience can be made to bow down to it, in utter 


| disregard of what I conceive to be my duty to the 


country and the Constitution, I beg to know and to 
see the Mohammed that is to come up and reveal 
tous the mysteries of this new political Koran, 
Sir, when men seek to make innovations upon 


| usages and habits, it is easy, very easy, to find 


pretexts. If there was ever an attempt to abridge 


| the cause of liberty, was it not ever done in the 


name of liberty? And if changes are to be effected 
—if wrongs are to be perpetrated upon the usages 


/and habits of the country, it requires no great 


stretch of power, of imagination, or of invention 


| to devise a plausible pretext; and I fear that these 


things are used for the purpose of justifying a de- 
parture from the principles of our fathers and inno- 
vations upon the established customs and usages 
of the country. For my part, Mr. President— 
may be behind the spirit of the age—I would 


_ rather be guided in my course here by the sugges- 


tions of manifest duty, manifest experience, man- 
ifest justice, and manifest prudence, than by the 


| suggestions of a blind devotion to ‘* manifest des- 


ag 
The resolutions of the Senator from Rhode 
Island reaffirm the doctrines of Washington, and 


Does any one assail 
Why no one has been found bold 


ence of manifest destiny, to come up and assail 
themdirectly. While the resolutions affirm nothing 
more and nothing less than the doctrines of Wash- 
ington, gentlemen seem not to be content with 
them, but offer amendments. One step is taken 
and then another step is to be taken. It seems to 


_ me that the resolutions of the Senator from Rhode 
| Island cover the whole ground, unless gentlemen 


mean, what I very much apprehend they do mean, 
to make innovations upon the former policy of this 
Government. The friends of these resolutions 


_who have preceded me, have endeavored to show 
that non-intervention is the true policy; and they 


have fortified that conviction by argument deduced 
from Washington and the fathers of the Republic. 


_ We do not mean thereby to say that we 


adhere strictly and undeviatingly to every a 
which was committed or approved by the fathers 
of the Republic, under ciscumstances whieh do not 
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oa exist. We mean that the doctrine as laid } Senator from Rhode Island; but when they are 
down by Washington in his Farewell Address, || oftered in lieu of them, 1 cannot reconcile it to my 
was a declaration of policy and of principle—that | own sense of duty and justice to vote for them. 
it tas true then, and is true now—that it was just | 
then, and is just now—that it was politic then, ! one term, however, employed in them which 
and is politic now. We take the broad ground, || strikes me as being of an exceptionable character. 
and then we quote Washington and others to sus- | The Senator’s resolutions say that the American 
tain the position. But gentlemen tell us that we || people have not seen, and cannot again see, these 
are mistaken; that Washington never meant that; || outrages of Russia and Austria without deep con- 
but that he simply meant to express an opinion || cern. He uses the term ‘‘deep concern”’ there 
which was to govern the state of things at the time || ina conventional sense. He Says it has a dis- 
being. I might rely confidently on the position || Unctive, diplomatic meaning. That is true enough 
of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island and | when it is addressed to gentlemen of diplomacy; 
the honorable Senator from New Jerney. Their | but when it goes out to the country it is of equivo- 
arguments, in ™ judgment, are conclusive and | cal import, and may mean a great deal, or very 
unanswerable. But if gentlemen choose to make || little, according to the interpretation which gusone 
a point there, I choose to meet them; and I deny || may choose to place upon it. Deepconcern! Some 
utterly that Washington meant anything more or || might say deep concern was to be manifested in 
less than to declare a great vital principle, essential || that boundless sympathy which is entertained for 
to the peace, the honor, the safety, and the || the sufferings of humanity throughout the world. 
erpetuity of our Union. I shall not quote from || That would be very harmless. But then some 
is Farewell Address, his dying declaration, his I one else comes along, and, like the distinguished 
dying political declaration, at least, to his coun- | Senator himself, says that deep concern is to be 
try. But I ask the attention of the Senate while || manifested by solemn protest and remonstrance. 
T yead an extract from a letter written by General || That is said to be harmless, but in this opinion I 
Washington to Mr. Hamilton, in 1796. At that || do not concur. A third man comes along of a 
time Lafayette was imprisoned in Austria, and an | less calm and more excitable temperament, and 
effort was made by a galiant American to release |! says, when contemplating the wrongs and out- 
him. Young Lafayette came over here, and Gen- || rages perpetrated upon the friends of liberty in 
eral Washington, in writing to General Hamilton | Flungary, deep concern can only be manifested 
on the subject, uses very strong and remarkable |, by armed intervention, or by the application of that 
language. I commend it with the most profound || physical power and force which may be necessary 
kindness to the distinguished and learned Senators || to redress the wrong. This term, it seems to me, 
| 


froma Michigan and New York, because I know || is too ambiguous, too doubtful in its meaning and 
that they would not intentionally do tees to || tren} : 
the memory or to the opinion of the Father of his || (ou know very well, Mr. President—and I speak 
Country. Upon that Gente Washington uses || Of it with no disrespect, and with no view to ex- 
this language: || cite any party feeling—that a very distinguished 
7s . | - , . 
«The result of my reflections on this subject, and which gentleman of your ‘este A once used a term which 
I have communicated to the two young men, is, that al- || Was thought to be plain and distinct, yet that term 
though I am convineed in my own mind that Mr. Lafayette || was made to mean everything or nothing, just as 
will be beld in confinement by the combined Powers until || jt suited the whims or caprices of the gentlemen 
peace is established, yet. to satisfy them and their friends | hei a3 Y berG 1 Jack 
of my disposition to facilitate their wishes, as far as it can || W290 interpreted it. You remember General Jack- 
be done with any propriety on my part, f would, as a pri- || 80n’s declaration that he was in favor of a judicious 
vate person, express in a letter to the Emperor my wish, || tariff. Our friends at the South took shelter under 
and what I believe to be the wishes of this country towards || that term, which was plain in itself, and advocated 
that gentleman, viz: that the liberation of him, conditioned || 7, : 
on his repairing hither, would be a grateful measure.”? General Jackson as a free trader. Others said a 
judicious tariff meant a tariff with incidental pro- 
tection; and others, again, said that there was no 
judicious tariff which did not cover the whole 


m3. t atieaes his friend ground and give protection to all American in- 
ing y - > 
uving man, alayette was his iriend and com- |) terests.. 1 want to avoid that state of things. It 


ieee _ oar ie wget — eee || constitutes the objection I have to the resolutions 
those generous, and nodie, and heaven-descended |) of the distinguished Senator from Michigan. ‘That 


emotions that must have filled the breast of that Senator repudiates utterly, toto celo, the idea of 
, . 5 , 
great and good man, yet, under circumstances of armed intervention. He says, that none but a 


a oe ne - sympathy, such Pinus mad man would think of going to war to redress 
rea Oe eeaington for his own country, that || these wrongs. 1 concur with him in that. «But 


he refused to interpose, even in that case, except || then he thinks that a protest is a most harmless, 
hess Bed tel citizen. Yet now, Senators stand up reasonable, and just thing, and that nobody need 
of thin Government, “We are now told, in this || sppretend any danger from it. ‘The Senators go 
cllchsenal dild a0 “cinmmian™ and i meena | further, and particularly the Senator from New 
denna” Thadee Washinxion pat er eo a poe York goes further, and intimates that those w ho 
ae qs ios b é for thi Sone he, are opposed to this protest are influenced by fear, 
good for that day, but not for this, when his || hy an over-cautiousness, that we are afraid to 
mighty soul, heaving with affection for his com- || qo jt, Well, sir, | confess that | am afraid to do 
panion in arms, could not so far forget his own it. I confess that I am afraid to take any step 


policy a i was due to his country, as to || which may by possibility involve my country in 
rite an official letter in favor of his release. difficulties from which it would be difficult to ex- 


Again, upon a similar occasion, in writing to : 4 
coe || tricate her, without any adequate reward. When 
Hamilton, when Mr. Talleyrand de Perigord was ‘ seeaes 


: : || Lam taunted with pursuing a policy of timidity, 
ae, General Washington said: | with a want of nerve and a want of energy, with 
tahun is, fo & not ae my duty * = officer of || favoring a stand-still policy, | wish to commend to 

, » Ie, 0 avoid offense to Powers with whom we are iat : : i ; ed 
in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed citizens, || = distinguished Senator from ee se 
which would be disagreeabie to them ; whilst, at the same whom I have high regard and respect, and who, 
ume, these emigrants, if people of good character, ought to believe, is esteemed, at least in my State, as one of 
understand that they will be protected in their persons and || the great, if not the great residuary legatee of the 


property, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our | ; : le? 
laws—for the rest, they must depend upon their own be- | political hopes and fortunes of the immortal Jack 
havior, and the civilities of citizens at large, who are less 


restrained by political considerations than the officers of 
Government must be.’ 

Here, again, we find General Washington de- 
claring the same principle in language so strong, 
80 clear, and so plain, that none can misunder- 
stand him. 1 beg the Senator from New York, | 
and the Senator from Michigan, to read these let- 
ters. They will see that this was not only a || prensiy 
policy, but a deep, vital, cardinal principle with | we ga 
the Father of his Country. 

I should find very little diffieulty in voting for | 
the resolutions of the Senator from Michigan as 
an amendment additional to the resolutions of the 
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General Washington, as we all know, must 
have had more feeling upon this subject than could 
have found an existence in the bosom : oy other 








i 


' Jackson: 


| Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offices when 
| required, will be afforded to promote the domestic tranquil- 
| lity and foreign peace of all nations with whom we have any 
| intercourse. Any intervention in their affairs further than 








then General Jackson was actuated by the same 
| considerations; and who will stand up at this age 
| of the world, and say that Andrew Jackson ever 





In the main, they are unexceptionable. There is | 
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failed to do anything for want of nerve? | am 
not his eulogist; but to suppose this, would be to 
repudiate the truth of history, and to insult the 
ashes of the dead; for he dared to do anythin 

Then I take protection oat 
shelter from this imputation of a want of nerve 
under the broad mantle of Andrew Jackson; and 
when the Senator from New York chooses to lift 
the mantle to inquire who is there, I can tell him all 
non-interventionists are there, and that the broad 
mantte of Washington, and Jefferson, and Adams, 
and Jackson, is enough to shield and protect them 
and all this glorious Union of ours. 

The Senator from Michigan, in his able and 
learned speech, which was filled with beauty, made 
a declaration to which I freely assent. It is this, 
in substance: That every nation has a right to de- 
termine for itself when its safety demands that it 
shall interpose. Now, if that be true, (and [| am 
not disposed to controvert it,) I ask, upon what 
pretext is Russia arraigned at the ber of the en- 
lightened judgment of the world? I am no eulo- 
gistof Russia. I amnotheradvocate. I despise 
her cruelty; I scorn and condemn her wrongs and 
outrages; but if that principle which ts asserted 
by the Senator from Michigan be true, then Russia 
had a right to intervene. If that is the law of 
nations, and if each nation has aright to judge for 
itself, then Russia had that right; and judging for 
herself, and acting upon that judgment, I want to 
know how the honorable Senator can get up here 
and arraign her. I believe there was no necessity 
for the interposition of Russia, but, according to 
the principles laid down by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, she must be the judge of that. She put it 
upon that express ground, and used the express 
words that her safety depended upon it. 

But have we aright to interfere at all, and is it 
proper and expedient that we should interfere? 
My doctrine is, that our best interests would be 
subserved by having nothing to do with this mat- 
ter. If we have a right to speak out at all, we 
have a right to speak boldly, to speak freely, and 
to speak authoritatwely. If it is the policy of this 
Government to interfere in the affairs of foreign 
countries, though 1 shall oppose it at every step, 
I want to see gentlemen come up and speak bold- 
ly, fearlessly, frankly, independently, and author- 
itatively, and when we have spoken, then, to bor- 
row the language of a distinguished gentleman of 
your party, let us maintain it, ** atall hazards, and 
to the last extremity.”” Suppose you make this 
protest, and it goes to Russia, and Russia receives 
it, and treats it with scorn and contempt, tramples 
it under foot, sends back an indignity and an in- 
sult, what do you propose to do then? The Sen- 
ator from Michigan says that the man who is in 
favor of an armed intervention isamadman. The 
Senator from New York says we must not go to 
war except in self-defense. Then your protest is 
received with scorn and contempt, and a re-protest 
is sent back here, full of insolence. How will 
you receive it? lean speak for you, Mr. Presi- 
dent: You would not pocket the insult, you would 
not submit to theindignity. Now, if we take this 
step at all, | want to know from the learned 
Senators from Michigan, and from New York, 
whether they are ready to take the next step? If 
Russia treat us with scorn and contempt, and 
heap odium upon our Government and nation, are 
we ready to vindicate it? Are we ready to stand 


up to it, and to vote the men and the money neces- 
| UF 


| som, and taking shelter under that name—lI beg to 
| read, for the benefit of the gentleman, one short | 
|| extract from the fourth annual message of General | 


| this, even by the expression of an official opinion, is con- | 
| trary to our principles of international policy, and will al- | 


If we are actuated by considerations of timidity, | 


M 


sary to vindicate the honor of the Government? 
If they are not ready to do this, in the name of 
God, in the name of liberty, in the name of the 
honor of this country, let us stop before we take 
another step. They have no right to involve the 
pride and the honor of this country, un'ess they 
are willing also to take the necessary steps to vin- 
dicate and maintain them. My poltcy is to let 
them alone; to let them manage their own affairs 
in theirown way. But if we speak at all, speak 
like men; speak like Americans; speak as Sena- 
tors ought to speak. Let ussay to Russia, ** Hands 
off; a clear field and a fair fight;’’ and if she dia- 
regards it, and treats it with contempt, we know 
where dut points the way. I shall oppose it; 
but if this Caceuemsias takes the step, if she mad- 
ly forgets her best interests, for one—though I 
shall have no agency in it, it may be carried by « 
majority of the Senate and House—‘‘I am for 
my country, right or wrong;”’ and if it should 
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take the last ship that floats upon our seas, the 


last American skip upon all seas, and every Amer- 


jcan soldier that wears the insignia of his ceun- 


try’s arms, and every dollar in the American | 


Treasury, | would bring them all and lay them 
down at the footstool of my country, to vindicate 
the honor of the nation. 

But the gentlemen say they will not fight over 
this. Well, if you do not mean to fight about it, 


just let it alone. [Laughter.] Iam opposed to 


fighting as much as you are; but if you mean to | 


get us into a quarrel, in which our honor will be 
at stake, in which our pride will be involved, I 
want you to stand up and fight it out, and have 
no dodging. 


3ut, | would like to know why we should go 


out upon this crusade? This is a wonderful age, 
Mr. President. Oh! it is a stupendous age! We 
are to go out upon a crusade for the liberties of 
the whole world? There is not enough im this 
broad Union of onrs—*tocean bound,’ | believe 


my friend from Illinoiscalis it—to engage the time | 


and the intellect of Senators; but the redemption, 


the political redemption of the whole world is | 


brought up, and we are to march out upon that 
grand crusade. I should liketo see the world re- 
deemed; but I am no propagandist; and whilst I 
feel a devotion, amounting to idolatry, for my 


country and her institutions, and her peculiar form | 


of government, deeply as I am devoted to it, high 
and holy as [ conceive it to be, I would not im- 
pone it upon one single, solitary being upon earth. 


fa man chooses to bea slave, let him beso. IL! 


would not force him from any position he migh 
occupy. Let every people choose their own gov- 
ernment; and let us choose ours, and take care of 
it, and guard it, and protect it, and defend it. 

sut the very distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan claims that the chief virtue which is to be 
found in his resolution—his protest, I believe, it 
is called, though I do not know what notary pub- 
lic has signed it; I suppose when you sign it, Mr. 
President, it will be—is the moral influence it is to 
exert upon Russia and the world. Do you re- 


| stitutes the highest offense known to the laws of | to do so; butitis a strange fact that Hungary was 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 


that be so, I would like to see in what position we || 
stand. A protest is to go out from the United | 
States, passed by the Senate, passed by the House | 


of Representatives, receiving the signature of the 


President of the United States. It goes to the | 
court of his Imperial Majesty. It is there read— || 
a solemn protest that we cannot behold these | 


things without deep concern—and accompanying 


it is the speech of the Senator from Michigan, | 


saying that he who talks about enforcing this pro- 


test with armed intervention isa madman. How | 


much virtue do you suppese would emanate from 
the protest? 
me. 

But another sentiment, delivered upon another 
occasion, by that distinguished Senator, from 


which I feel myself constrained to dissent, is this: | 
In discussing the question of a protest or remon- | 


strance—I believe that is the term of intervention 


upon that question—in behalf of the Irish exiles, || 


he uses this remarkable language: 
‘‘ Mr. President, a great change has taken place in the 
opinions of the world, on the subject of political offenses. 


violate, indeed, existing laws, but they generally originate 
in the most praiseworthy motives, and are pursued at the 


hazard of every earthly good, as Washington and a host of | 


other illustrious men in ancient and in modern days pur- 
sued their patriotic enterprises.”’ 


Now, if that Senator meant that sucha political 


that treason is a political offense, and that it con- 


| the country. It will not do to take that broad 


member, Mr. President and Senators, the speech | 


of that learned gentleman, in which he inveighed 
with such touching and powerful eloquence against 
the cruelties, the enormities, and the outrages of 
the Czar of Russia? Why, sir, the veriest mon- 
ster that ever disgraced the image of his God isan 
angel transformed into the brightness of lizht, 
compared with that miserable wretch, and yet the 


Senator from Michigan thinks there is virtue enough | 


in this protest to rouse the moral sensivilities of 


such adevil. Itmay beso. I cannot tell, butit does | 


seem to me that there is some mistake about the 
moral influence of sucha protest. W hat amount 


of moral power and influence is toattach to it? How | 


ig it to arise? It must arise either from the inhe- 
rent virtue and justice of the thing said, the man- 
ner of saying it, or the source from which it comes. 
Now, if that be so, let us see how it would work. 
The distinguished Senator has said it as strongly 


influence with his royal highness the Emperor of 


Russia? If there is virtue in the thing said, and 


that is the moral influence which it is to exert, | 


why, sir, coming from the distinguished Senator, 
and said in terms so beautiful and classical, and 


coming from so high a source, it would be entitled | 
to all the moral influence which couid attach to it. 


¥et, with the profoundest respect for that Senator, 
how do you suppose such a protest, going to the 


Czar of Rassia, would be received? ‘The dis- 


tinguished Senator from Michigan protests, in the || 


presence of his Majesty, against this outrage upon 
the rights of humamity and justice. But, goinga 
little further, suppose the little republic of San 


Marino should publish just such:a protest as this, | 
and send it to the Russian court, what moral in- | 


fluence would it possess? [ do not suppose it 
would disturb the quietude of the Emperor for ¢ 
single moment. Then, I apprehend, the moral 
influence of a legislative declaration or govern- 
mental edict is to be found in the virtue and merit 
of the thing said, and the physical power and 


force possessed, to constrain obedience to it. bh 


would not give a straw for all the moral influences 


of your declarations, unless there be a power be- || 


hind the throne greater than the throne. There 
must be physical power, and force, and will, to 
execute and require obedience to the protest. If 


| 


ground, and say that we, who are enjoying here 
free institutions, are disposed to regard political 
offenses against governments of oppression and 
despotism, as possessed of no moral turpitude. 
‘That may be true, and we may feel it; but while 


| it is true, other people and other governments en- | 
joy the same right which we enjoy, and would in- | 


terpret an innovation or an attempt to unsettle or 


destroy the institutions of our country in precisely | 
the same light that we would wer theirs. The || 
c 


terms are broad and ample. Ido not believe— 


and I would not do injustice to the honorable Sen- | 
_ator—that he meant that his words should have || 


the broad interpretation of which they are not 
only susceptible, but which they constrain us to 


take. 1ave bee chi to-believe that in this 
i take. I have been taughi t that in this 


Government, the very highest offense that could be 


committed would be that of infidelity to the Gov- |} 
ernment. Look at the history of the past and see | 
a melancholy spectacle—Arnold an object of loath- |) 
| ing and contempt—Burr, even under suspicion, fell 


| from a height where none but genius dare to soar, || thetic voice of the Senator ought to have been borne 


|| across the dark wave, ** to arms, to arms, every 


a withered, blighted, blasted thing. Why, sir, he 


| who is accused of it is crushed; he who is con- 


|| demned is doubly condemned, and ought to be 
as it can be said; but would that give it weightand | 


doubly damned. 

But what good can result from interference in 
these quarrels? Are we to be advanced? Are 
our interests to be promoted? Is the honor of our 
nation to be subserved? If so, why do not gen- 


| tlemen demonstrate the proposition? No, siv, it | 
is all predicated upon the idea of sympathy. Well, 


in Heaven’s name, does all the sympathy of this 
glorious Union find itself deposited in the bosoms 


, of those who advocate this doctrine? Are there 
/no other sympathies? Dono other men feel sym- | 

pathies? I suppose that we do; but the difference | 
' is, that the sympathy of the one is first for their | 


country and their country’s honor; that of the 


other may be as largely for their country as ours, || 


for | impute motives to no man, but they are led 


off upou a false track. 
| I now come, Mr. President—though I fear I am 
| wearying the Senate—[‘* No!”’ ‘* No!”’ from sev- || 
eral Senators]—to pay my respects to the Sena- | 
tor from New York and his resolution. The res- || 


olation of the Senator from Michigan, as you will 


erceive, and as every Senator must perceive, is || 
ut one single step—it is a very short one, but it is | 


astep—beyond the resolutions of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. Then comes the Senator from 
New York, the boldest of the bold, and he takes 
a step beyond that. Now, if there were nothing 
less, or nothing more, in this new doctrine of inter- 


Just none at ail, as it seems to || 


\| sons. 


, — 


y fears, | 
fears are 


vention, than these resolutions to alarm m 
confess I should be alarmed; because my 
founded on the fact that when we have taken one 
step, another becomes more important or im e- 
rious; and thus we may go on, step afterstep, unti} 
we find ourselves involved in ail the turmoils of 
European conflicts and quarrels. The Senator 
from Michigan moves a little; the Senator from 
New York comes up and takes another step. Tha: 
is conclusive, if nothing else was, to my mind to 
show that just as you find a difference of opinion 

on the question, in that proportion are dangers to 
be appréhended from one single step in this mad 
career. If the Senator from New York is not sat. 
isfied with the two which liave gone before him 
another maa coming behind him may take ay. 
| other step, and another, and another, and another- 

and one false step renders retreat impossible, |; 
you have ever passed the Rubicon, retreat is im. 
possible. 

If L had been aman very easily moved, I certain] 


|, should have shed many tears in this Senate when | 


|| heard the lamentations of the Senator from New 
They nowhere carry with them reproach or shame. They | 


| York over fallen, bleeding Hungary. God knows, 
if I know my own heart, that 1 sympathize with 

her as sincerely as my capabilities will permit, 
_ But we are appeuled to to make an invasion upon 
| the habits and usages of our country, to disregard 


|| the policy of its fathers, and to despise every sug- 
offense as was committed by Washington is di- || 
vesied of moral turpitude, | am willing to admit | 
it; but such is not the language of his speech, and |; 
I, for one, protest against the doctrine, that polit- | 
ical offenses have ceased to become offenses of | 
| reproach or shame. I have been taught to believe | 


gestion of prudence and wisdom—and for what? 
tor sympathy—sympathy for Hungary. I would 
like to know of the Senator from New York how 
it happens that these sympathies of his, and of his 
| allies in this tirade of intervention, have slum- 

bered for so many years? I do not question the 
| Sincerity of gentlemen; it would be ee 


| subdued in January or February, 1850, and now 


‘| we are in March, 1852, and the Senator from New 


| York has not filled the land with mourning, and 
| distress, and Jamentation. I impute motive to no 
| man; but there is this strange coincidence, that for 

two years at least, the sympathies of the distin- 
' guished Senatorfrom New York, and others, have 

slumbered; and it is a strange fact that the distin- 
| guished exile from Hungary lands in the city of 
New York—I believe the Senator is from New 
York—and the tide sets in, flooding an avalanche 
| of sympathy, and power, and influence, over this 
Union in that behalf, and forthwith the Senators 
from New York and Michigan, and others, throw 
| themselves upon the tide, and shout with stentorian 

lungs, ** Hungary and her bleeding cause.”” We 
‘all heard the speech of the Senator from New 
| York, in which he portrayed, in the history of 
Hungary and its distinguished exile now here, the 
| war cry that he raised, when the enemy was upon 
the shore, ‘* T'’o arms, to arms, all of Hungary’s 
*” Methinks then it was that the sympa- 


son of sympathetic America,’’ But, sir, that voice 


|| was not heard; and now when the tide sets in and 


popular fervor seems to be swaying the day, the 
_shoutis “ Hungary, and sympathy for Hungary, 
_ *now and forever,one and inseparable from the 


|| glorious Union and freedom of these States.” 


When I heard the powerful appeals of the Sen- 
ators from New York and Michigan, in which 
others joined, I felt an impulse that, if I had had 
the power would have hurried me to Russia to 
hang every fellow there. But when I came back 
| to examine the records, and ask myself the ques- 
| tion, what has been the course of that Govern- 
/ ment towards us from our infancy down to the 
| present moment, and why we should inveigh in 
such tirades of, abuse and denunciation of her, 
| the feeling changed. That she outraged human- 
ity, justice, and propriety, in her course towards 

ungary, I admit; but it ought not to be for- 
gotten—¢ratitude forbids that we should forget— 
_that Russia has been one of the most constant, 
firm, decided, and unchanging friends we have 
ever had. But all that is to be forgotten, and 
/we are to denounce her and enter our protest 
against her treatment of Hungary, and thereby 
involve ourselves in the possibility of a difficulty 


‘| with her! Does not the Senator know that this 


Government has given some of the highest test!- 
monials of generosity and kindness, and even 
| gratitude and compliment, to that Government: 
| Does he not know that the treaty of Ghent was 
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signed, by understanding and agreement, upon | 


the birthday of the Emperor? 


Mr. SEWARD. If the Senator will permit 
me, I will remark that this Government did give 


acknowledgments of gratitude to the Emperor || 


Alexander, and recognized his interposition in be- 


half of liberty and republicanism in South Amer- 
I desire to be informed if it be | 


ica and Greece. nf 
true that the Government of the United States has 


ever recognized any sense of gratitude or obliga- | 


tion to Nicholas? 


Mr. JONES. 


these gentlemen, distinguished as they are, to a 
review of their past history. 
my purpose whether this Government has ever 
given demonstrations of respect to Nicholas, or 
not. Whenever he places himself in a position 
to justify and merit them, the Government will 
accord them. But that does not meet the point 
under consideration. 
records of the past; we are to forget all the kind- 
nesses that have existed, and all the testimonials 
of respect and admiration that have passed be- 
tween the two Governments, in this new spirit 
of progress. We are to forget our relations with 


other governments, and fall out and quarrel with | 


them, and send pronunciamientos of contempt, dis- 
honor, and insult to them—and for what? That 
we may go out upon a crusade of sympathy for 


Hungary. I repeat, that as a testimonial of re- || 


spect to the Russian Government, the treaty of 
Ghent was signed upon the birthday of the Em- 
peror. 
Mr. SEWARD. What Emperor? 
Mr. JONES. Alexander, of course. 
las was not living at that time as Emperor. It 
seems to me that might have been known. 


tribes. 

But, sir, as another point: The Senator from 
New York, when speaking of the probabilities of 
dificulty that might grow out of this question, 


treats most lightly the idea that we are to be in- | 


volved in war, and maintains that nothing of that 
can come out of it. 
importance, involving interests too high, too sol- 
emn, and too fearful, to be sported with. But lis- 
ten to a wonderful declaration upon the part of the 
Senator. Hetells us, he tells the Senate, he tells 


the world, that if insult, and contempt, and every- | 


thing else that could grow out of it, be heaped 
upon us, he will not go to war, unless it be for 
mere defense. God forbid, Mr. President, that it 
should be the doctrine of the American people that 
we are not to resent an insult nor enter into a war, 
unless it be one of mere defense. I hold that the 
< of the nation, the honor of the nation, may 
ead to a war as well as an assaulton her territory 
or citizens; and if they mean to force us along in 
this mad career, and then stand by and tell us they 
do not mean to fight out of it, I want them to stop 
and go no further in it. 

But the Senator from New York, in his ver 
able and eloquent speech, relies upon England. 
He says, if we speak, and England responds to 
it, that the ever-fraternizing bayonets of France 
will open their mouth. Heaven save the mark, 
when you talk to me about France hélping any- 
body ina struggle for liberty; and then we should 
go on triumphantly and gloriously, and all the 
Powers of Europe would fall down before the 
majesty of such a fraternity. Well, sir,: this 
inter-oceanic communication is a terrible thing. 
Just about the time that the Senator declared that 
conviction we receivéd the declaration—and I beg 
to read it to him—of the English Government as 


coming from its Prime Minister, Derd Derby. It 
is as follows: @ 


“ As to foreign policy, it would be his determination to 
maintain peace, but he ridiculed the idea of a universal dis- 
armament. Peace would be the best maintained by main- 
taining a calm and peaceful deportment, not in language 
only, but by respecting treaties, by regarding the rights of 
oan nations, and by non-interference with their internal 

3. 


on was the duty of British statesmen, and would be that 
ie 


ernment which other countries might choose to adopt for 
themselves.” [Cheers.] ° 


Now, sir, for the comfort of the Senator from 
New York, I weuld inform him that his ally is 


Non-Intervention— 


I desire to respond; and I am | 
yery happy to have roused the sensibilities of | 


It is not.material to | 


We are to obliterate the | 


Nicho- |! . ; : 
| jesty of his power! 


And | 
yet, although that was the case, we are now dis- | 
posed to regard Russia as worse than the barbarian | 


It is a matter of too rauch | 


Government, not to interfere with the form of gov- || 


not to be found. England refuses to aome up to 
this doctrine of intervention, Then, single-handed 
and alone, with the broad declaration made to the 
world that yes do not mean to fight out of it, will 
you go to Russia and make this protest? In the 
name of my country, | beg you to stop before you 
place her in so humiliating an attitude. 


The Senator, in his speech, thinks it very | 
n 


strange that Louis Napolean and Francis Josep 

should have been found expressing feelings of 
veneration for the memory of Washington, and 
adherence to his doctrine. That does not astonish 
me atail. I should not be astonished that every 


| human being, that every Christian people, and that 


every individual of every Christian nation upon 


| the face of God’s habitable earth, stood up in ad- 


miration and wonder and astonishment, at the 


| doctrines, principles, and precepts of Washington, 


Why, itis the highest compliment that can be 
paid them. Even from tyrants, cold, heartless, 
selfish, demon-like, as they are, he extorts praises. 


It fills me with pleasure to see that even Louis | 


Napoleon, whom I regard as a miserable usurper, 
and Francis Joseph, who is no less to be despised, 
that even they, in all their power, are constrained 
to render homage to the doctrines, principles, and 
precepts of theimmortal Washington. But there 
is an astonishment greater than that, an astonish- 
ment that confounds reason and brings the blush 
of shame upon American cheeks. That astonish- 
ment is not that Louis Napoleon and Francis Jo- 
seph, should admire the doctrines and precepts of 


|| Washington, but that American Senators should 
| disregard them. 
|| which 


That is an astonishment, at 
I blush for my country. Ashamed of 
Washington, when tyrants tremble before the ma- 
If you are not ashamed of 
his doctrines, why not come up and vote for the 
resolutions of the Senator from Rhode Island? 
They are but the words of Washington and Jef- 


| ferson; and yet you are not content to take them, 


but you must go out and seek other words. The 
astonishment is not that those two personages 


|| should admire Washington, but that American | 


freemen should forget him. 


| But the Senator from New York says, that | 
wherever he finds one wearing the robes of Wash- || 


ington, he claims the privilege of looking beneath 


Senator that privilege. The name, the fame, the 
memory of that disinterested patriot, and sage, 
and statesman, is the common property of the 
American people. Every man has an inheritance 
in it; and no freeman would sacrifice his interest 


in that glorious legacy but with his life and his | 


life’s blood. I do not blame the Senator, there- 
fore, that he is jealous; I am as jealous as he is, 


| and when I find these robes upon any shoulders, 


I dare to look beneath them; and when I find them 
worn by men that want to set aside his doctrines, 
I cannot but remember a passage that I once read, 
in which it is said they had “ stolen the livery of 
the Court of Heaven to serve the Devil in.’’ 
When | find gentlemen wearing the robes, and yet 


inveighing against the doctrines, of Washington, | 


I come to the conclusion that it is time that every 
man ought to hoist those robes and see who may 
be ensconsed beneath them. 
wear them. 


good path, it is all I ask. 


I admit that there was a great deal in the Sena- 
Taken in the aggregate, it was | 


tor’s speech. 
most beautiful. Asa history of Hungary, it com- 
mends itself to the taste of every gentleman; but 
when he comes to sustain his position of inter- 
vention, I think he utterly fails. He talks to us 


about France, and read about the demonstrations | 


of respect that were tendered and shown, and the 
sympathy that was manifested when she threw off 
her yoke. 


tempt to prove the doctrine of intervention? Sir, 
it is a refutation of the whole system of argument 
that he used. Was that the doctrine of interven- 
tion, to express sympathy for a country that had 
established a free, or comparatively free, Govern- 
ment? The history of this Government, from its 
inception down to the present day, has been uni- 
form upon that point—to recognize every Gov- 
ernment, that has established itself firmly, as the 
Government de facto. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 


| vention. 
i] period of his history, at no moment of his political 
| life, has that distinguished man ever said or done 
| anything to justify that conclusion. 


I do not pretend to | 
I am willing to stand without wear- | 
ing anybody’s robes; if 1 can simply follow in the | 


Now, I will ask him—and [ will read | 
from his own speech—if he means thereby to at- | 


| sumed before. 
| broken down and expelled a tyrant, and established 
_what they said was a free, republican form of 
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Here is the extract from Washington's mes- 
gaze, as quoted by the Senator: 

“T rejeice that the interesting revolutionary movements 
of so mary years have issued in the formation of a Const- 
tution designed to give permanency to the great object for 
which you have centended. | rejoice that liberty, of which 
you have been the invariable defenders, now finds an asy- 
lun in the bosom of a regalarly organized Government—a 
Government which, being farmed te secure the happiness 
of the French people, corresponds with the ardent wishes 
of my heart, while it gratifies the pride of every citizen of 
the United States by its resemblance to their own. May 


the friendship of the wo Republics be commensurate with 
their existence !”’ 


And now, Mr, President, is it not wonderful, 
does it not strike the mind with astonishment, that 


‘| such a passage as that should be quoted by the 
| Senator from New York, to prove the doctrine of 


modern intervention, where Washington is ex- 
pressing his heart-felt gratitude and gratification at 
the establishment of a Government like our own? 
May we not hoist the robes, and inquire who wears 
them? May we not justly hoist their folds, and ask 
whether the man wearing them, in the name of 
Washington, represents his principles and policy? 


| Here was Washington, rejoicing that the French 


people had established a Government and formed 


/ a constitution in accordance to, or in similarity 


with, those that we had; and it is brought up here 


| to prove the doctrine of intervention in the quar- 
rels of Europe. 


But I goon. Again, the Sena- 
tor resorts to another point, and quotes the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] attempting to 
prove that he had sustained this doctrine of inter- 
Now, I undertake to say, that at no 


The quota- 
tion made by the Senator from New York was 
ypon the subject of the South American States. 


|| They were struggling to establish republican forms 


of Government. Mr. Clay expressed his sym- 
pathy with their efforts, and moved that a commis- 
sioner should be appointed to go there and inquire 


| into the facts; and that is taken to justify and prove 


this doctrine of modern intervention. I do not 


| claim to stand here to vindicate that distineuished 


man—it is not necessary; but I stand here to vin- 
dicate the truth of history. If the Senator from 


New York had been as eager and us anxious to 
them to see who is wearing them. | accord to the |! 


inquire into all the opinions of the illustrious Ken- 
tuckian, as he was to find something to sustain a 


| feeble and tottering cause; if he had looked a little 


further, he would have found a bold, open, manly 
declaration, years ago, from that Senator, against 
this doctrine of intervention. May | be permitted 
to read it? Mr. Clay, in his instructions to Mr. 
Poinsétt, upon the Panama mission, used this lan- 
guage: 

“¢ Finally, [have it in charge to direct your attention to 


the subject of the forms of government, and to the cause 
of free institutions on this continent. The United States 


| never have been, and are not, animated by any spirit of 
| propagandism. 


They prefer to all other forms of govern- 
ment, and are perfectly contented with, their own Confed- 


eracy. Allowing no foreign interference, either in the 


| formation or the conduct of their Government, they are 


equally scrupulous in refraining from all interference in 


| the original structure or subsequent interior movements of 


the Government of other independent nations. Indiffer- 


| ent they are not, because they cannot be indifferent to the 


happiness of any nation. But the interest which they are 
accustomed to cherish in the wisdom or folly which may 
mark the conrse of other powers in the adoption and exe- 
cution of their political system, is rather a sympathy of feel- 
ing than a principle of action.” 

There is what he says upon that subject; and 
yet General Washington is quoted, and Mr. Clay 
1s quoted , to prove that it all hung upon the simple 
question that they sympathized with the experi- 
ments and efforts that were going on then to estab- 
lish free Governments. 

But again, the honorable Senator from New 
York, hurd pressed to find arguments to sustain 
his position, comes down to the French revolution 
and the expulsion of Louis Philippe, and quotes 
the action of the Congress of the United States, 
and the opinions of Mr. Polk upon that subject. 
They are just in keeping with the positions as- 
There was a government that had 


government; and the question was, whether our 


| Government should recognize that Government 
| as it wad formed. 
| ference in putting up or down. or establishing any 
patticalar f 


It was nota question of inter- 


orm of Government. 
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There is another point to which I wish to | 
allude, and then I shall have done. In the con- 
clusion of his address, the Senator from New | 
York paid a glowing tribute to this Union. He 
told us that the Union was in no danger; that we 
need give ourselves no fears, no alarms, no ap- || 
prehensions about the perpetuity of this Union; 
and, as for himself, he had no fears and no alarms 
for its safety, and that there was no power which 
could dissolve this Union of ours. I wish I had 
a faith approximating to that. That, I suppose, 
is one of the revelations of this new political mani- | 
fest destiny. I would that I could feel that this 
glorious sian of ours was indestructible as the 
throne of Omnipotence. I would rejoice to believe | 
it. While I have my fears, I admit that my con- | 
victions are strong; and [ am strengthened, when I 
hear the learned Senator from New York tell us | 
there is no danger. If there be no danger, how | 
does it come that we believe there isdanger? Are | 
we mere machines borne along by this manifest 
destiny, or have we some work to perform? If | 
there is any security, remember the words of him | 
who says, * eternal vigilance is the price of lib- || 
erty.”’ Now, if this Union is to be indestruct- || 
ible, it depends upon us to make it so. If this 
Union is to endure with all its brilliancy, we are | 
the agents and the instrumentalities by which it 
is to be accomplished; and I submit to every Sen- | 
ator here, who loves this Union—and I would to | 
God that all of them did love it—if they are ready |) 
to take a step which, by possibility, may endan- | 
ger this Union. Whatare your sympathies, broad, | 
boundless, as they are, compared to the interest, | 
to the honor, to the duty we owe to our own coun- 
try. We go throughout the whole world in quest | 
of objects of sympathy, forgetting that we have a | 
country to be saved, and a country that is to be | 
honored, and made prosperous and happy. Sir, I | 
love this Union in allits length, in all his breadth, | 
in all its height, in all its depth. Yes, sir, from 


the Aroostook to the Rio Grande, from the Pacific || 


tothe Atlantic, throughout all our borders, I love 
this Union. For it | am ready to live, and by the | 
grace of God, if necessary for it, I am ieady to 
die. I love it, and, because I love it, | want to 
act so as to preserve it. 
er this Union by faction, either North or South? | 
have no affinities for the one or the other. 
ever there be a man, or a community, or princi- | 
Pa which endarger the Union, if I had the power, 
would borrow some thunderbolt from the ar- | 
mory of Heaven, and dash the accursed wretch 
into utter annihilation. 

Sir, I love this Union—love of the Union is 
idolatry with me; and it is because I lowe and 
cherish it with the fondness of devoted affection, 
that [ am against any of those Utopian schemes, | 
any of those modern doctrines of progress, or 
manifest destiny, or higher or lower law, come 
from what sources they may. Why should we 
go abroad? Have we not enough to do at home? | 
Have we nota field broad enough for the sympa- 
thies of Senators? Are all our sympatbies to be 
exhausted on Hungary? Weep over her wrongs 
to your heart’s content; I will joie you in the 
holy office; but I ask you to come back in the |) 
hours of quietude, and look to your own country. 
Have you not enough here to engage your time, 
to enlist your talents, to enlist the talents of the 
loftiest intellect of the age? See your country, || 
with twenty-five millions of population, extending | 
from ocean to ocean; a territory of empires in || 
extent, and yet not enough for the enlarged capa- | 
city of some gentlemen. The world itself seems 
scarcely large enough to contain their boundless || 
sympathies. It is enough for me to know that | 
there are interests here that command and demand | 
my attention. Look at the interests of this coun- || 
try! You have a territory almost boundless; | 
unnumbered millions and hundreds of millions of 
public domain, that might be made the basis upon | 
which the hopes, the prospentys the happiness, the 
grandeur, and the glory of the mightiest nation | 
upon earth might be established. And 


must go and weep over Hungary. If your sym- | 
athies are so large, go into the valley of the |! 


|| Governmént of ours. 


| her 


| and tens of. thousands of American citizens lan- || 


|| perous, when the Treasury shall be overflown, || 


|| been the results that have flown from the policy || 
| of our fathers, I confess that I am astounded that || 
Why should we endan- | 


Wher- | 


| the column which has been laid by Washington, | 


| clouds of heaven, and be bathed in eternal light. | 
| From its proud summit may the light, and the | 
' truth of freedom and liberty go out into the whole | 
| world, until all its dark recesses shall be enlight- | 


| the honorable Senator from Tennessee addressed 


say alll have tosay ina very short time. 


| has come here claiming the honors of martyrdom, 
| and he has invoked the Senator from New York | 


| cutioners. Let me assure the honorable gentleman 


et, sir, || 
that is a small matter, that concerns nobody. We || 
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Cass. 


There is a hecatomb of 


sacrificed to the imbecility and weakness of this | 
living spirits carried down into the deep and angry || 


| waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. There || 
| is no sympathy for them. We must go abroad, |, 


and shed tears of blood and compassion for the || 
sufferings of Hungary. Better come home, and || 


_ weep over widows and orphans, left husbandless || 


and fatherless by the neglect of the Government || 
to give protection, and to improve her inland and || 
external commerce. That is enough to en- || 
gage the time and the talents of the whole Senate— || 


|| of the loftiest genius that ever lived. Yet these || 


are very small matters—we may forget them all! 
We have a sea-coast almost boundless, with har- 
bors to improve, interests to protect, thousands 


j 
| 
| 


guishing for the want of that paternal regard which | 
the Government ought to extend them, in giving || 
protection to the honest labor of the country. All || 
that moves no sympathetic cord in those hearts ] 
that sympathise with the oppressed of all nations. || 
Come home, gentlemen, come home, and let us | 
see if we cannot do something here. When we 

sha}l have made our own people happy and pros- 


when the Navy shall find nothing to do, when the | 
Army shall be a burden upon our hands, then 
you may go outand fight the battles of other people. 
But first let us establish ourselves upon a basis, | 
not only honorable, but safe and ae) Eva 
Mr. President, | beg to tender to the Senate my | 
sincere thanks for the patience with which they | 
have heard amuch longer address than it was my | 
purpose to make. I hope to see this Government || 
go on in the course in which our fathers guided it. || 
I hope to see her growing stronger and stronger, || 
every day. My sympathies for the oppressed of 
other nations, as I have said, are as acute as those 
of other gentlemen; but I remember that I have a | 
country myself, and that, while | sympathise with | 
the oppressed of other nations, my first duty is to | 
my own country. When I go back, and inquire H 
what have been the achievements, what have | 





gentlemen should choose to change. Why, from || 
feeble colonies, thirteen in number, and three mil- | 
lions in population, we have grown to be a people | 
of about twenty-five millions, with thirty-one | 
States, instead of thirteen. With such results as | 
these, so stupendous and overwhelming, I ask, || 
is it possible that any American can desire to 
change the policy which has produced such results? || 
As for myself, | desire to see this country go on- 

ward. I would invoke the spirit of Him who || 
seems to preside over the deliberations of the Sen- H 
ate, to watch, and guard, and protect, and defend | 
the institutions of our country. Sir, I hope that | 





may go on rising higher and higher, and higher | 
still, until its proud head shall have pierced the | 


ened by the revivifying rays that flow from it, and | 
all the world be filled with glory, and be wrapped | 





| in one eternal flame of liberty and freedom, now | 


and forever. This is my hope—this is my expect- 
ation. God grant that that may be the destiny of | 
our happy and glorious country. Ihavedone. | 


Mr. CASS. There were some remarks which 
personally to myself, that [I desire to notice. If) 


the Senate will indulge me, I will go on now, and 


In the | 
first place, the honorable Senator from Tennessee | 


and myself as his judges, and, | believe, his exe- 





that he is notin the slightest danger. There is no 
martyrdom in this country for opinions. If there 
had been no more martyrs in the early ages of the | 
world than there are now, we should have had 
very few Christians carried to the stake, and very 
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ee _ ——- 
honorable Senator took in relation to the votes or 
the resolution for defraying Kossuth’s expenses 
here. If he meant anything by that allusion, he 
meant to convey to the American people the idea 
that those of us who voted against that resolution 
were unwilling to defray the expenses occasioned 
by Kossuth’s visit. If he meant anything, he 
meant that. The honorable gentleman knew that 
we were not opposed to the payment. He knew 
that in another shape we Sal datberred we should 
have voted for it. r votes turned on an entire] 

different point, and that was the power of the Sen. 
ate to make such a payment out of the contingen, 
fund, without its passing through the usual pro- 
cess and forms of legislation, and receiving the 
concurrence of the House. He might as welj 
say, that ifa man had a claim fora hundred thoy. 
sand dollars, and [| should vote against paying it 
out of the contingent fund, I should therefore be 
opposed to theclaim. It was the process by which 
the money was to be obtained, to whichI objected, 
I believed it to be wrong. I did not oppose the 
pasment itself; and I said I would vote for it if the 


| proposition were put, as it should have been, in 


the form of an act of Congress. 
The gentleman began by finding fault with my 


| resolution, because it expresses the deep concern 
'of the American people at the gross violation of 


the laws of nations by Russia, in the case of 
Hungary. Does the honorable Senator mean to 


|| maintain that the American people have no con- 


cern on the subject? Does he take the converse 
of the proposition? He confounds the conse- 
uences of that concern with the feeling itself. 

e says, that different constructions of our duty 
and policy will lead to different results; that some 
will insist upon a protest, some upon war, and 
some, perhaps, upon other remedies. Allow me 
to say, sir, that here is the mistake of the honor- 
able gentleman. The principle I lay down ex- 
presses the disapprobation of the American peo- 
ple at a gross violation of the public law; and the 
Senator objects to it because of its phraseology, 
using the term **deep concern.” £ sep, sir, 
that to lay down the principle is one thing, and 
that the consequences to flow from it hereafter is 
another and quite a different thing; and it is the 
latter he is anticipating. Why, sir, the resolu- 
tions of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island, 
{Mr. Crarke,] and which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee avows his determination to support, lays 
down certain great principles of the law of na- 
tions. Why does not the gentleman object that 
this resolution may lead to the same consequences 
as the other—to war; or to worse evils, if there 
are any worse? I repeat, the gentleman goes out 
of the principle itself, and looks to the conse- 
quences, while objecting to the phraseology. I 
said before, sir, that this resolution lays down a 
great principle, but that it leaves to the future the 
course of action which the future may require. 

As the Senator proceeded, I took some meme- 
randa of such parts of his remarks as _ related to 
myself. I must ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while | briefly examine them. 

He objects that no practical good is to result 
from such a measure as that which I[ propose. He 
says we appeal to the force of public opinion; and 
draws a picture, exceedingly well painted, of our 
going to Russia, and presenting this declaration to 
the Emperor Nicholas, telling him to look at tt, 
and take care how he acted. The Senator asks 
what good will result from that? Now, I never 
dreamt of making a convert of the Emperor 
Nicholas to this true doctrine. But all tyrants, in 
ancient and in modern days, know, and sometimes 
feel, the force of public opinjon. What prostra- 
ted Napoleon from his bia position, and sent 
him to die, a prisoner and an exile, on a little is!- 
and in the great Southern ocean? The public 
opinion of the world, which he haf despised and 
violated. It is that public opinion, to which, in 
grave cases like these, we should appeal. And 
am sorry to hear an American Senator, on the 
floor of the American Senate, casting any derision 
upon the force of that great moral agent. 

Why, sir, Lord Palmerston, in the extract I read 
in my former speech, anticipated and answered 


ississippi, that I have the honor in part to rep- || few bloody spectacles of that nature recorded on || this very objection. The Senator from Tennessee 


resent. I see the honored representative of my 
district here now. Go there, and see the unnum- 
bered and numberless lives that are constantly || 


| the pages of history. But the martyrdom of a 


speech in the Senate is a very small affair. 
T am not at all satisfied with the view which the 


is not its author, and cannot, therefore, claim the 
merit of originality.- Lord Palmerston, when !n- 
terrogated on this Hungarian question in the 
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House of Commons, touched this very point with 
reat force. It seems that this is not the only 
country in the world where public opinion is de- 


cried and despised. There are, also, men there | 
who do not believe in its efficiency, The British | 


Secretary of State was not one of them. In an- 


wer to the objections, he said: “Jt is urged that | 


there is no use in these public declarations, for 


they may be thrown back by an arbitrary Power, | 


which may say, ‘ Your opinions are but opinions, 
‘and you express them against our opinions, who 
‘have large armies at our command to back them. 
‘ Which are strongest, opinions or armies?”’ Sir, 
he continues, and [I recommend the noble senti- 
ment to all who doubt the progress of the age— 
‘Sir, my answer is, that opinions are stronger 
‘than armies. Opinions, if they are founded in 
‘trath and justice, will in the end prevail against 
«the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and 
‘the charges of cavalry.’ And he adds: ‘That, 
‘armed with opinion, if that opinion is pronounced 
‘with truth and justice, we [the people of the 
«United States as well as the people of England] 
‘are indeed strong, and in the end likely to make 
‘our opinions prevail.’ ” 

And I repeat the regret, that such noble senti- 


ments, so nobly sustained in England, should en- | 


counter such fierce opposition here, in this land of 


moral and not of physical force. Who thinks of | 


going to the Emperor Nicholas, as the gentleman 


suggests, with this declaration? The public opin- | 


ion of the world, thank God, is independent of him. 
He can neither make nor unmake it. This is an 
age of mutations and vicissitudes. Power to-day 
may become weakness to-morrow. Monarchical 
life of one hour may be terminated the next on the 


scaffold. The light of reason and truth may yet || 
penetrate the Beotian darkness of a Russian at- | 


mosphere. This public opinion is gaining strength, 
and is moving onwards, and will bear all before it, 


like the waves of the ocean lashed into fury by a | 


storm. 


The Senator has called up an old allusion of | 


mine, made some time since, in connection with 
political offenses. The sentiment has no relation 
to the subject before us at all, but it is apparently 
brought forward now with the sole object of plac- 
ing me in some unfavorable position. But it is in 
vain. The effort will fail. The ground I took is 
impregnable. I said that political offenses had lost 
that character which formerly classed them with 


theft and robbery, and other such crimes, and I | 
explained that I alluded to efforts made through | 


the world to throw off the yoke of a despotic gov- 


ernment. And I named the very name which the | 
Senator has just invoked, and asked if Washing- || 


ton was a malefactor—if all the men, from the 
earliest to the latest patriotic effort to secure the 
blessings of freedom to the world, were vile crim- 
inals, to be classed with the very outcasts of so- 
ciety. The gentleman talks of treason, as though 
all treason, as he would call it, every struggle of 


despairing freedom, demanded the condemnation || 


of all enlightened men. Why, sir, my friend from 


Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] who sits beside me, was || 


guilty of this worst of all crimes, as he seems to 


consider it, in the opinion of the Mexican Gov- | 


ernment, by his noble conduct, which endeared 


him to the people of the former country, and ought || 
to endear him to the people of the United States, || 


instead of consigning him to a class of criminals. 


If he had been taken, he would have suffered | 


that Penalty, which the gentleman seems to think 
the natura 


chamber, who considers him guilty of any moral 


offense, or who is not glad to associate with him as i 
a high-minded, honorable patriot, citizen, and sol- |, 


dier? No, sir,not one. We all hold him in the 
highest respect. “I said, sir, and [ repeat, that 
great melioration has taken place in the opinion 
of the world upon that subject; and this is shown 
by the change which the punishment has under- 
gone. Not long since, persons convicted of treason 


in England were sentenced to be drawn and quar- | 


tered, and their bowels taken out, to the utter dis- 
ay of English legislation, and repugnant to the 


est feelings of mankind. Who thinks of such a | 


revolting punishment at this day? For many years 
hot a single person has been executed either in 
France or England, for a political offence; and all 
this confirms what I have said, that the subject 


genie serena natn 


, if not the necessary, consequence of || 
treason. But, sir, is there one Senator in this | 
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has undergone a just and merciful change in this || _ In thefirst place, by this proceeding we put our 
respect. || dissent on record, that it may remain there, so that 
_ As to the power involved in this right of declara- || hereafter, under other circumstances, when we 
tion, it is not necessary I should discuss it. The || may be prepared to act more efficiently, no nation 
Senator from Tennessee concedes it, by supporting || shall be able to say that we are concluded by our 
the declaratory resolution, introduced by the Sen- | acquiescence in these outrageous acts and assump- 
ator from Rhode Island, (Mr. Crarxe.] The || tions, and that we have therefore no right’ to op- 
question, then, is not as to the right of declaration, || pose the principles they establish. ; 
but as to the terms in which such declaration shall In the second place, such a solemn proceeding 
be made. There are great truths, great principles, | will go far towards assuring the inviolability of the 
enunciated in the — of the Senator from || law of nations, which is the great protector of the 
Rhode Island. No American denies them; but || weak against the strong, and the best preservative 
the Emperor Nicholas does not believe one word || of peace which has yet been offered to civilization; 
in such rights as these. Who will take that de- + far better, to my apprehension, than all the peace 
claration, if it passes ander the notarial seal, so || societies, much as | respect them, which have un- 
happily alluded to by the gentleman from Tennes- || dertaken to preserve the tranquillity of the world. 
see? Will he take it, himself, to the Emperor In the third place, this declaration will speak to 
Nicholas, that friend of the United States, and | the struggling millions who are seeking, amid the 
ask his concurrence? If that ceremony is neces- || oppressions of despotism, to recover that freedom 
sary in the one case, it is necessary in the other. | which is their birthright. I desire they should 
And if he is not prepared to go to war with the | know, amid the trials and sufferings which sur- 
Russian Emperor, if he should manifest his dis- || round them, that across the Atlantic ocean, and 
pleasure at the declaration of the Senator from || on the new continent whose shores it washes, there 
| Rhode Island, why are we bound to go to war to | is a great, and powerful, and free people, who 
| support the resolution I have introduced, should || have preceded them in these trying efforts, and 
that august personage mark it with his displeasure? || who sympathize with them, and who wish them 
Another thing, sir; the honorable gentleman Geheines in the career which they followed be- 
|| seems to suppose that all the sympathy attending || fore them. This, indeed, is not material aid: but 
this Hungarian movement is derived from the visit || still it goes to the human heart, and it will nerve 
of Kossuth; that we are like so much tinder, re- || the arm and strengthen the purpose of downtrod- 
ceiving the spark from him which has set us all in || den nations. 
| a blaze. Allow me to tell him, that more thantwo || And in the fourth place, I desire this deciaration 
years ago I introduced this very subject of Hun- | for a reason not less powerful than those I have 
garian wrongs into the Senate, but my proposition | enumerated: I am anxious that our influence 
| was voted down; and I may add, that most of the || should be felt among the great communities of the 
gentleman’s political friends—and I say it not by | earth. I am anxious that our country should not 
way of reproach, for they had the same right to | be a political cypher; that it should be known 
their opinions that | had to mine—were opposed | throughout Christendom that there are twenty-five 
‘to the measure. I am no new convert to this doc- | millions of people looking across the ocean at Eu- 
| trine of human rights. My course has not been || rope, strong in powers, acquainted with their 
directed by the arrival of Kossuth, much as I rights, and determined to enforce them. 
| respect him; but it had been marked out and was These, it seems to me, are very good reasons 
taken long ago, when those flagrant outrages oc- || why this measure should be adapted. I need not 
cured in Hungary which have excited the repro- || ask the Senator from Tennessee to give me his 
bation of the world. | reasons against its adoption, for he bas already 
|| The honorable Senator talks of the friendship of || stated them in his speech. And, though they ap- 
Russia towards this country. Well, I take it that || ply in principle to the measure proposed by the 
| the friendship of Russia is the friendship of the Soca from Rhode Is!and, I will not stop to ex- 
reigning Emperor, be he Peter, or Paul, or Alex- || amine the question of consistency, but will exam- 
| der, or Nicholas. As to the attachment of the _ ine the strength of their application. It is urged 
people of Russia to this country, we have not the | that this measure will do no good unless you sup- 
slightest evidence of it, nor indeed can we have, for || port it by force. But, sir, | say the declaration 
they have no agency whatever in the direction of | will do good, whatever action or non-action may 
national affairs. The Emperor inherits the Gov- | follow. It will go far towards the establishment 
|| ernment, and inherits the people, and directs all | of a great principle, which will finally work its 
the operations of the Empire; and he whose opin- own way, and become the law of the world, ele- 
ion of public affairs does not coincide with the vating moral force above physical force. It is 
'| authorities, he who does not think, and speak, and | objected, also, that this proceeding will lead to 
|| act like the slave of despotism, is marched off to || war. Why lead to war? How is it possible that 
|| Siberia, to be taught wisdom by the discipline of || such a declaration of opinion must be necessarily 
| the knout, in that great prison-house where so |; followed by such a result, when we all agree that 
| much of the patriotism and intelligence of the | the country is not now in a condition for armed 


country have perished beneath the snows of that | intervention, and does not intend so to act? That 
|| rigorous climate. || is a question in the future that those who are to 
The Emperor of Russia, in looking at the con- || come after us must solve. 
|| dition of his country, could not fail to see, that I repent, sir, what I said on a former occasion, 
there was one great rival in Europe, whose direct | that at the bottom of this opposition is another 
force upon the ocean, and whose moral force upon | distrust of the wisdom and discretion of the Amer- 
land, might be most nnfortunate for his ambitious | ican people to conduct their own affairs in their 
projects. He could see, too, that there was a own way. Nobody believes that this Senate and 
| yoting and rising nation on the Western Continent, | House of Representatives can declare war. I do 
liable. as well as himself, to be brought into col- not mean constitutionally, but | mean they would 
| lision with England by the nature of her preten- | not dare to declare war unless such a measure 
|| sions, at variance with free commerce throughout | were supported by a great majority of the Ameri- 
| the world. He was just as much interested as we | can people. For myself, sir, I sincerely wish that 
| were in the establishment of the just principles of | this country may remain at peace till human gov- 


| international law upon the ocean, and if he wished | ernments are superseded by the government of 
us success, it was not the the result of the sympa- || Him whose reign will never end. Sut human na- 
|| thy of feeling, but of interest, originating in his | ture must essentially change before such a con- 
|| relations with her who modestly claims to be the | summation takes place. But I repeat, that no 
|| mistress of the ocean. It was not a queston of || war will ever be declared in this country whieh is 
'| friendship at all, but merely of policy. || not required and directed by the people. That is 
‘|| ‘The Senator asks me to give him one reason | my view of the energy of public _— in thie 
| why this declaration should be made. I mightre- || country, and I have mistaken the character of my 
| tort by asking him to give me one why the declar- | countrymen if the result does not prove its correct- 
|, ation that he supports should be made?—for all ness. : 

| the conseqences that might flow from the former It is also objected that such « course is at vari- 
|| might also flow from the latter. But { will not | ance with the traditions of our policy, and with 
| make this appeal to consistency, obvious as is its | the sentiments of Washington and of Jeiferson. 
\| justice. I will give four reasons, and very sub- | Now, sir, | am not going over all this matter 
1 stantial reasons, too, as they appear to me, in fa- | again. I have had my share of it. 1 said before, 
‘| ver of the course I propose to take. || that both of those eminent men were opposed io 
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** artificial ties,” and to * entangting alliances; 


and so, sir, are we all, We want no such bonds 
of connection which would inevitably involve us 
in the collisions of European politics. But what 
has that to do with the subject beforeus? How is 
this declaration to be necessarily followed by war, 
when we all unite in opposing such a measure? 
This is neither an artificial tie, nor an entangling 
alliance. It is neither tie nor alliance of any kind, 
and its adoption would no more render it neces- 
sary for us to interfere in the affairs of Europe 
than in the affairs of Madagascar or of China. 
Such a consequence is entirely gratuitous, unsup- 
ported by one solitary just reason. 1 confess my 
surprise at the pertinacity with which this view 1s 
urged and repeated. 
son’s opinions, he is the 
them, and I hold in my hand a letter of his to 
President Monroe, dated June 11, 1823, which 
effectually rebukes this attempt to enlist him 
among those who are indifferent to human rights. 
I will read an extract from it: 

« And on the question you propose, whether we can, in 


any form, take a bolder attitude than formerly in favor of 


liberty, [can give you but common-place ideas. They 
will be but the widow’s mite, and offered only because re- 
quested. The matter which now embroils Europe, the pre- 
sumption of dictating to an independent nation, the form 
of its Government, is so arrogant, s# atrocious, that indig- 
nation, a8 well as moral sentiment, enlists all our partial - 
ities and prayers in favor of one, and our equal execrations 
against the other. 
tions do not owe to one another a bold and open declaration 
of their sympathies with the one party and their detestation 
of the conduct of the other. But further than this we are 
not bound to go; and indeed, for the sake of the world, we 
ought not to increase the jealousies, or draw on ourselves 


the power of the formidable Confederacy.’ (4th vol. Jeffer- | 
Letter to the President, June 11, 


son’s works, page 366. 
1823. ) 

Here, sir, we have the views of Mr. Jefferson 
as expounded by himself. His own commentary 
upon his own principles. We know, what indeed 


was evident enough before, that when he spoke of |" 


‘“‘entangling allinnces,”? he meant entangling alli- 
ances, and did not mean to deny the right to take 
our share tn the assertion and maintenance of the 
law of nations; and least of all, lest between her 
and Japan, some sovereign, great or small, might 
be offended at Republican presumption. 

But, sir, | have another extract from his works, 
not less significant nor useful at the present junc- 
ture. It is to be found in the 264th page of the 
4th vol. of his works, and is in these words: 

‘* And the less we have to do with the amities and enmi- 
ties of Europe the better. 
day, we may shake a rod over the heads of all, which will 
make the stoutest of them tremble.”’ 

Now, sir, here is high confirmation of the ground 
I have taken. I contended for two main points, 
first, that we had a right to declare our opinions 
upon great questions of public law; and, second, 
that we were not obliged, neither by duty nor by 
honor, to support such a declaration by war, but 
that the time might come, would come, indeed, I 
said, when we might act efficaciously—when, as 
Mr. Jefferson expresses it, we may shake a rod 
at which the stoutest would tremble. 

Now, sir, allow me to say that 1 have irretriev- 
ably passed into the category of ** old fogyism;”’ 
but if | should show any lingering attachnfent to 
the progress of the age, such as I have heretofore 
felt, but which may now be considered incompati- 
ble with this new relation, | must take refuge be- 


hind the shield of that illustrious ‘old fogey,”’ | 


Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, the perriets the scholar, and the 
statesman, and the 

lic, second only in the affections of the American 
people to the first and greatest of our Presidents— 


reedom which had marked his éarlier career, with 


a heartas warm with hope, as bright, and with con- | 


victions as strong, as the most energetic, efficient, 
care-for-nothing, stop-at-nothing, dare-everything 
young fogey of our day, who at the advanced age 
of twenty-one, ripe in experience as in years, 
surveys complacently the whole field of life, and 


feels himself prepared to grapple with all its duties, || 


and to come off triumphantly. 


The Senator from Tennessee, in speaking of the | 
policy of Washington, comes at length to the con- || 


clusion that it was not and ought not to have 
been an inflexible one; that the existing state of 


With respect to Mr. Jeffer- || 
wo commentator upon || 


I do not know, indeed, whether all na- | 


Not in our day, but at no distant || 


hief Magistrate of the Repub- | 
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things must always have its just weight, and pro- 
duce more or less effect upon the course of the 
nation. 


direction of public affairs. I say,and I have always 
said and thought, that the course of Washington, 


during his administration, was a wise and just one, | 
and that he conducted our country through a per- | 
ilous crisis in a manner which will ever command | 


the national gratitude, and which was the first and 


great step towards that proud eminence which this |, 


|| glorious Confederation has now attained. .« 
The Sevator from New Jersey, [Mr. Miier,] 
who is not now in his seat, referred to the procla- 


| ures of Washington’s administration. He praised 


it, as it deserves to be praised, for its justice and |) 
But he went far beyond that; be spoke || 


wisdom. 
| of it as the great political act of the age—a new 
| discovery in international intercommunication—as 


though such a proclamation had not been known | 
before; when in fact such a declaration was acom- || 
mon procedure when a Government desired that || 


| its subjects or citizens should not commit its in- 


terests by taking part in a contest between two |, 


belligerent powers. Nothing is gained by taking 
extravagant views of any subject. Truth is the 
best tribute to be rendered to merit. 
erences the character or the services of Washing- 
ton more than I do. 
his the noblest deeds, his the purest patriotism 
ever laid upon the altar of a country; and he 
stands proudly forward upon the canvas of his- 
| tory the prominent figure to attraet the attention 


and to excite the admiration of all succeeding gen- | 


| erations. And when the American people,in ages 


to come, make their pilgrimage, as they will make || 
it, to Mount Vernon, and lay their hands upon |; 


| the lowly tomb, may they strive to emulate the 


| virtues, while they bless the memory, of Washing- | 


ton. 


The honorable Senator from Tennessee referred, || 
as I thought, with a good deal of complacency, to | 


the refusal of General Washington to make a 
formal, official application to the Emperor of Ger- 
many for the release of Lafayette from the prison 
_ of Olmutz. 
| a decisive rebuke of the declaration which I have 
| presented. Why, sir, I canuot, for the life of me, 


with the subject before us. 


Government. He did not wish to commit the 


dignity of this country by such a measure, by a |; 


| demand which he had reason to anticipate would 
be rejected. But what has all this refusal to ask 

| a favor to do with the assertion of aright? Be- 
cause General Washington declined to become an 
intercessor with the Austrian Government, does 
it follow, therefore, that he would yield a great 
|| principle of the law of nations, interesting to the 
| ous of freedom in all time to come? The mis- 
take which the honorable gentleman made in this 

| branch of the subject is very apparent. He does 
‘| not distinguish between the propriety of asking a 
| favor of another Government and the right to 


claim all our privileges as a coequal Power of the | 


world. 


| was the wisest and best in the circumstances in 
| which our qoenirg map placed, still it did not keep 

us out of war. ithin the first twenty-five years 
_ of the present Constitution, we had two wars; one 


fortunate change in the internal politics of France; 
the other was the severest contest in which we 


_ the most wanton and outrageous attacks ever made 
by cupidity and power upon an independent na- 
tion since civil society was organized. The col- 

league of the honorable Senator [Mr. Bei] was 


perfectly right the other day when he said that, do | 
as we may, no Chinese policy of isolation, nothing |) 
short of unqualified submission will keep us from || 
being drawn into the first great maritime war in | 


‘which the Powers of Europe may be engaged. 
duty and honor dictate. Orders in council, Berlin 
and Milan decrees, may not again, in name, make 


|, their appearance. But we shall have abundance 


Well, sir, the moment this is conceded, | 
| what measures we shall adopt, under given circum- | 
stances, becomes a question of expediency, to be | 
judged of by those who are responsible for the || 


mation of neutrality, one of the prominent meas- | 


No man rev- | 


His was the brighter name, | 


He seems to consider that course as || 


perceive what connection this incident can have |; 
by General Washington 
did not desire to ask an official favor of a haughty || 


But though the policy of General Washington | 


! | of them was happily short, in consequence of a | 
the Father of his Country. That patriarch of the || 
Democratic faith, at the extremity of a long life, | 


pene all that attachment to human rights and || have ever been engaged, brought on by a series of | 


Let us be up and ready to take that part which | 
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Senate, 
of pretensions cf a similar nature; we shall hay 
/impressmeut and all the machinery which jy ~ 
nuity, freed from the restraint of principle poe 
provide, to sweep our commerce front the face of 
the ocean, as it was swept forty years ago,and b 
which act the two great belligerent powers grati- 
| fied the lust of lucre at the expense of character 
and principles. 

What we«have to do is not to dispute aboy, 
‘entangling alliances’’ and ‘artificial ties,” aes 
alldenounce them; but to place ourselves in 4 con- 
dition to fight efficiently the battle of freedom ang 
of honor, should we be driven to the last resort of 
nations. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. Presiden: 
I know it is late, but if the Senate will accord me 
| ten or fifteen minutes to reply to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, i will not ask more. I 
am very happy that my speech has at least had 
| the effect of giving the Senator from Michigan an 
|| Opportunity of explaining himself. He tells us 
that he is one of the school known as *ojq 
fogies,’’ and that it would be very strange that he 
should be found advocating these new doctrines 
of progress. As to the party relations that the 
distinguished . gentleman occupies towards his 
| friends and his country, I have nota word to say. 
I hope never to find myself disposed to bring that 
question into debate here. 1 had certainly no 
design to assail the gentleman in any party view 
whatever. But when he tells us he is an * old 
| fogy,’’ and is yet found fighting under the banner 
of these new doctrines, I think I might be induced, 
from considerations of justice, to protest, in the 
/ name of my friend from Llineis, [Mr. Dovetas,} 
against the position that the Senator occupies, 
|| [Laughter.] If he is an ‘* old fogy,’’ I hold that 
he has no right to be wearing the clothes that my 
friend, the Senator from lilinois, is entitled to 
wear. If he is an * old fogy,”’ and belongs to the 
school that adheres to the ancient doctrines and 
| practices of the days of Noah, he has no right to 
get up and warn Senators, and conjure them, by 
the pains and penalties of ostracism, to fall down 
| and worship his new gods, and vote land here and 
land there, and for intervention here and interven- 
| tion there. [Renewed laughter.] Now, that be- 
longs to the Senator from Illinois, and it cannot 
have more than one father. Speaking of General 
|, Washington, the Senator says I do not under- 
stand that ilustrioys man. I know, and I am 
not ashamed to avow, that there is a vast dispar- 
ity between the distinguished Senator and myself. 
I almost feel ashamed to come in conflict with one 
so distinguished; and if I was fighting on my own 
hook, I would eschew the contest; but when [ 
come here to speak for those who havesent me here, 
| I shall dare to speak, though it be in the presence 
|| of the loftiest spirit that was ever honored witha 
|| seat in this Senate. I speak not for myself, but 
'| for my constituents. It may be that I do not un- 
| derstand the words of Washington. If I do not, 
|| it is because I have not intellect enough to under- 
1 stand them; for next to the Revelation of the God 
|| of Heaven, the doctrines, precepts, practices, and 
‘| morals of Washington form. the book by which 
|| | swear, ; 
| I defy the Senator, with all his learning, with 
| all his astuteness, with all his special pleading, to 
| evade the issue which I make—that General 
| Washington declared a principle in his Farewell 
| Address, and that he fortifies it in the letter which 
| L have read, by declaring distinctly and positively 
| that as an officer of the Government he could not 
and would not interfere even in behalf of the 
friend of his bosom and companion-in-arms, Lafay- 
ette, though as a private citizen he would. That 
is the point which I make, and I defy.the Senator 
| from Michigan, or any living man, to evade it. 
| Itis plain. He that runs may read. 
| The Senator says, that talk of it as we may, 
there is a state of things coming up that must and 
_ will involve us in war; and he alludes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, (Mr. Beri.) Ido not know 
what the opinions of my colleague may be upon 
that subject; but whatever they are, one thing I 
undertake to say, that when the time comes that 
he feels that the honor of his country requires 
|, him to speak or act, he will never accompany !t 
| with a declaration that he will not stand up to It 
| and fight it out if necessary. I know he never 
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will do it; but if he does, f can say to him that |) 
he will not give response to the feeling of the peo- || 

le he represents. I repeat, that whatever his 
opinions are, whenever he takes the position that 
this Government ought to declare those opinions || 
officially, he will not attempt to smooth over that | 
declaration; but he will stand by it, and be ready 
to vindicate it at all hazards, and to the last ex- 
tremity. If he does not, he is no Tennessean, 
which I know him to be. — 

The Senator from Michigan says that, in regard 
to the resolution for the payment of the expenses | 
incurred by the entertainment of Kossuth, I did | 
him injustice. I should be very sorry to do him 
or any other Senator injustice. I distinetly stated 
that 1 did not impute motives to him or to any 
other honorable Senator. I stated a fact; the rec- 
ords show that fact. I did not hear until to-day | 
that that resolution was opposed on constitutional | 
grounds. I accepted the explanation which the 
Senator gave, and that it seems to me should have | 
been sufficient. I reaffirm the fact, and | reassert 
that in the absence of constitutional objection, the | 
Senator from Michigan ought to have voted for 
the resolution. He helped to bring Kossuth here | 
by his vote. He assisted in receiving him as one 
of the representatives of this body. He consigned 
him to his quarters; and when the time came that 
the money had to be paid or the Government dis- 
honored, unless there was constitutional difficulty 
in the way, the Senator ought to have voted for 
paying the money. adage ; aes | 

Mr. CASS. The Senator is mistaken in a point 
of fact. 

Mr. JONES. If he had constitutional difficul- | 
ties | bow to them. 

Mr. CASS. I did not receive Kossuth. 

Mr. JONES. Was not the Senator a member | 
of the committee? ' 

Mr. CASS. I was; but I was not present at || 
the reception of Kossuth. 

Mr. JONES. Then the Senator was deficient 
in performing his duty. 

Mr. CASS. The resolution did not require me | 
to be there. It was a voluntary act on the part | 
of the other two gentlemen of the committee. I 
was busy at the time. 

Mr. JONES. In the debate on this question it | 
was stated by a member of the committee that | 
they had received him. He did not say whether | 
all the committee were present; but the Senator 
from New York stated distinctly to the Senate, 
that the committee had received Kossuth and con- 
veyed him to Brown’s hotel, there to be enter- 
tained. 1 do not know whether all the committee 
were present or not, and I do not care. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is due to the honorable 
and distinguished Senator from Michigan that I 
should state that the arrangements for the recep- || 
tion of Kossuth were made by the chairman of || 
the committee [Mr. Sureips] and myself; and || 
that the honorable and distinguished Senator from || 
Michigan did not attend us in making the arrange- |, 
ments, nor in receiving Kossuth, nor in taking || 
leave of him. These duties were performed by || 
us, he being excused from attending on account || 
of his age, dignity, and position. 
_ Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, it | 
just resolves itself into this: ‘The Senator from | 

} 


Michigan, on the committee, from his age, dignity, | 
and position, was excused from attending b the 
others. It seems that he was not there; t did 
not know it; and if the Senator had not mani- || 
fested more feeling than I thought my remarks | 
called for, I should not have responded. I am | 
sorry he was not present on that occasion. I hope 
he will not be absent on some other occasions here- | 
after, I alluded to the phrase ‘‘deep concern,” | 
used in his resolution, and 1 gave it all the expla-| 
nation which he can possibly claim under his 
speech; and I stated distinctly that my objection || 
to the term was its equivocal import, that it was 
left to the construction of every gentleman, ac- 
cording to his whim or caprice, to interpret it as 
he pleased. That was my objection. Nothing 
more. Now, does the Senator attempt to give any 
— explanation? It stands just where he first |, 
it. it 
But the honorable Senator quotes from the speech | 
of Lord Palmerston to erese? that 


land coin- ! 
cides with us on this gr ion. Wh oes’ || 
ee ee 


' 


| have assigned her. 
| fight the battles solitary and alone. 


| it is when we are suffering. 


Grant of Land to lowa—Mr. Underwood. 








opinions and principles which were proclaimed 
by Lord Palmerston, cost him his seat, and that a 
new dynasty—a new set of principles has been 


| avowed as the policy of the Government of Eng- 


land? Why, it is manifest to all, that England 
does not mean to take the position to which some | 
Then, whereare weleft? T'o 
England can 
have no relations of alliance with usin sucha cause. 


| We can anticipate no participation in it from the 
|| Government of England. 


The Senator says that I do him injustice when 
I talk about sympathy being delayed so long. 
Why, I am sure he could not have listened to my 
speech, for I applied not one single, solitary re- | 
mark of that to him. My remarks on that subject | 


| were applied alone to the Senator from New York; | 


for, although a very young man, and certainly 
. d >» > 
very unaccustomed to conflicts of this sort, par- 


|| ticularly with one so distinguished as the Senator 


from Michigan, I have learned one thing, never to 


| make an assault, unless 1 know that I can back it. 


I know very well that that Senator has offered the 
resolution to which he refers. I have read it, and 
I have read his speech on the subject, and [ am 


| very happy that the Senator has given me an op- 


portunity to speak of that resolution. It was not 
directed in favor of Hungary against Russia, but 
was simply a resolution of inquiry to know whether 
it was not proper and expedient to discontinue our 
diplomatic relations with Austria. Then we heard 
very little of that boundless sympathy that seems 
to fill and heave the bosoms of Senators. Now, 
he inveighs strongly against Austria, and he did 
at that time, but that was after the conflict had 
ended. The time for the struggle had passed away. 
When the mighty struggle was going on; while 
Hungary was bleeding at every pore; when she 
was oppressed in all her borders; and when the 
hordes were upon her, why was not that voice 
heard then? ‘TTo come afterwards and offer a res- | 


| olution to discontinue diplomatic relations with 


Austria was a very poor consolation to Hungary, 
when she had fought and bled, and was then in 
chains and suffering. If sympathy avails anything 
If succor is to be 
tendered, let it come when we are fighting, and not | 
when we have fallen. That is the point | make. 
I did not say one word on that subject in rela- 
tion to the Senatorfrom Michigan. My remarks 


'| in relation to it were addressed to the Senator from | 


New York. But hesays there are several reasons 
why we should adopt his resolution, and the pro- 
test which it contains, What are they? | will 
not detain the Senate by reciting themall. { wish 
I had time to investigate them very briefly. He 
says he wants our protest on record. Well, sup- 


= you put it on record, what does it amount to? 


NV hat use is there of any protest unless you mean 
to enforce it? Why do you protest? It isin order 
that you may have the legal remedies, or the reme- 
dies that power may secure to you; and yet the 
Senator wants to put a protest on record, and at the 
same time a declaration that it does not amount 
to anything—that he does not mean to fight it out. 
If you do not mean to stand up to it, you had 
better say nothing about it, and not put it upon 
record, to stand there as a monument of shame, 
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do so. How would you strengthen the hearts, 
and engage the hopes of the down-trodden, op- 
pressed of the earth, by a protest against the in- 


justice and ingratitude of other Powers exercised 


towards them, and at the same time accompany 
that protest with an assurance that you do not 
mean to have any fuss about it; that you do not 
mean to fight about it; and that you simply mean 
to tell them that they are a creat set of scoundrels, 
and cruel, and oppressive, ani that is all that we 
mean? If you want to carry consolation to the 
heart of the oppressed; if you want to nerve them 
for the conflict, tell them that they are right—telt 
them to trust in God, and the mizhty spirit of fib- 
erty, and that we will stand by them, and help 
them to fieht the battles of freedom. Do you not 
think that that would help them a little more than 
this mere protest, with a protocol attached that 
you do not mean to fight about it? 
Liberty! Why the Senator talks largely about 
liberty throughout the world. I do not know 
whether he means to extend that remark throuch- 
out all our borders or not. If he does, there is 
something tostop me. I go for liberty, but I go 
for that sort of liberty which the Constitution ree- 
ognizes, and when a broad sweep is made for lib- 
erty throughout the world, and for free and perfect 
equality, | enter a protest just there—a protest 
which I shall maintain, at all hazards and to the 


_ last extremity, if forced upon me. 


I can assure the Senator from Michigan that it 
was not my purpose to have assailed him unjustly. 
I simply desired to do him justice, and for aught 
[ can tell that is the very last thing he wants to be 
done. That was my purpose—nothing more. I 
have not set down aught in malice, nor aught ex- 
tenuated. IT meant no personal unkindness or dis- 
respect to anybody. I meant to speak plainly, 
frankly, and fearlessly, as I shall ever do, ac- 
knowledging my proper responsibilities to myself 
as a gentieman,to you as the presiding officer, and 
to every Senator, with whom I hope to entertain 
relations of personal kindnessand respect. When 
the time comes that I shall be ashamed or afraid to 
declare my sentiments here, when I believe those 
sentiments to be conducive to the public interests, 
I shall throw down the commission with which I 


|| have been honored, and leave this seat to be filled 


by some more honorable person. 


GRANT OF LAND TO LOWA. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In Tar Senate, March 8, 1852. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill grant- 
ing the right of way and making a grant of Jand to the State 


of Towa in aid of the construction of certain railroads in 
said State. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said: I had hoped, Mr. 
President, that it would not be necessary for me to 
say anything more to the Senate upon this bill. I 
knew very well, in offering the important propo- 
sition which I had the honor to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Senate, that, owing to the divers- 
ity of the human intellect—owing to the different 
circumstances by which Senators are surrounded 


when trodden under foot and despised by al! the @in their different tocalities—there would be neces- 


nations of the earth, to stand a mockery on record 


| to teach us that the days of our degeneracy have 
| commenced. Why put it there unless you mean 


to maintain and defend i? If you mean to say 
it, and to stand up to it, then I will hear you. 
The Senator wishes to see the inviolability of 


| the law of nations sustained. He wishes to make 


a proclamation, I suppose, to all the ends of the 
earth, and that is to be the inviolability of the law 
of nations. Well, if that Senator, or this Senate, 


_ or this Government has the power to make such 


a proclamation,.and it would be regarded and 
obeyed by other nations, 1 might be willing to 


| agree to it; but where do we learn that an edict, 
|, proclamation, or protest, issuing from this Gov- | 


ernment, great, mighty, and powerful as it is, and 


as I hope it may continue to be, would establish 


the inviolability of the law of nations. 

But the Senator says that if it does no other | 
good, it will strengthen the purposes of the friends | 
of freedom in other nations. knows that if | 
I could strengthen the heart of one oe votary | 
of liberty throughout the world, I would gladly | 


sarily imbodied a set of principles and views which 
weal combat my amendment from beginning to 
end. I expected that, and was prepared to meet 
it; but I did not look forany argumentum ad homi- 
nem, founded upon my conduct as a member of 
the House of Representatives, and I was wholly 
unprepared for that personal assault which the 
gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. en zope 
to make upon me. I fee] myself bound, a ter ia 
remarks, to detain the Senate as short a time as 
possible in repelling the charges made against me. 

The relations between that gentleman and mysef 


| for some ten or fifteen years as members of this 


and the other branch of Congress, were such that 
[had no reason to apprehend anything like a 
manifestation of personal unkindness towards me; 


'and I am sure, from his own disavowal made in , 


the progress of his speech, that his severest re- 


marks were no more than those political gladia- 
torial thrusts which we all too often indulge in. 
As his accusations will doubtless be printed and 
published, it is my duty to put upon record bere 
my reply and my vindication. 
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His attack consisted in the first place, as I un- precisely the same in its features, to pass, and to || resided near or upon it. These ass 


derstood it, of a charge of partiality; in the 
second place, of a charge of hostility; and, in the 


third place, he spoke of burning in effigy, as if || 


that ought to be the reward of this partiality and || 


hostility on my part. 
Mr. JONES, of lowa. Mr. President, the gentle- 
man will excuse me for interrupting him. I was not 
resent when my colleague made the remark about 
alae in effigy, but he afterwards told what the 


purport of it was. He said it was in reference to | 


myself entirely—that I had been burnt in effigy || 


because I ha 
procured a grant for the Territory of Wisconsin 
similar to the one now before us—a grant of alter- 
nate sections of, land in a bill like this, providing 
that the alternate reserved sections should he raised 


to $2 50 per acre, instead of $1 25. My colleague’s | 


remark was directed entirely to me,and not to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
stood it thoroughly. 


once, as a delegate in Congress, || 


| therefrom. 





offer this tremendous amendment of his to ours. 
But I never made any insinuation about the North 


or South, nor would anything of that sort attach 


to the Senator. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that the words 


North and South were not mentioned by the Sen- | 
|| ator; but can there be any foundation upon which |} 

the partiality imputed can stand, unless it be the || 
|| sections which we represent? 


which induced him to prefer the charge, I found 
nothing in my soundings on which the charge 
could rest, but the localities which we occupy and 
the sympathies which may be presumed to result 
I can conceive no other basis for it 


| than that. 


Mr. President, I under- | 
| know the gentleman from | 


Iowa made no direct allegation that I ought to be | 


burnt in effigy. 


I know that he professed his | 


friendship towards me, and I reciprocate it. But | 


when he spoke of other gentlemen being burnt in 
eiligy for their political conduct, when he spoke of 
this in connection with my partiality and hostility, 
it very naturally came into my mind that the 


motives and actions attributed to me did, in his | 


estimation, deserve the same fate. 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I know the Senator from 


op desires to be right in all this matter. I | 


wish to disclaim, then, in its broadest extent, by 
implication or otherwise, any such design or inti- 
mation upon my part, even the mostdistant. My 


remark had reference entirely to my colleague and | 
myself, and the attitude in which we stood to those | 


for whom we act, growing out of this measure. 
There was not the least intimation of the sort in- 
tended towards the Senator from Kentucky, or 
anybody else besides my colleague and myself. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lamsure the gentleman 


from Iowa did not intend to wound my feelings. | 


The friendly relations which have subsisted be- 


tween him and me for so many years, in this and || 
the other branch of Congress, forbid any suspicion | 


I only | 
notice the matter because of the possibility that | 


that he could have intended to insult me. 


his speech may present it to the public in such 
manner as to imply that burning in effigy would 


be an adequate punishment for the course which || 
I had heretofore pursued, and was still manifesting, || 


towards the new States. But, sir, under the decla- 


ration of my friend—for so I regard him—lI will || it wassrepared. This statement of facts, | hope, | 


drop the subject altogether, and pay no further 


attention to it. 


Now, in regard to partiality: Upon what does || 
Simply upon the ground that I suffered | 


that rest? 
a railroad bill for the benefit of one of the Southern 


States to pass, without attempting to attach to it | 


my amendment. 
brief explanation of that matter to the Senate. I 
wish to state itagain. I had not my amendment 


prepared at the time that bill came up for consider- | 


ation. I had intimated to the members of the 


Land Committee that I should,in the progress of | 
the session, endeavor to secure some portion of the | 


I have already given a very |! 


public domain for the old States; but I submitted | 


to their consideration no distinct proposition to that 
effect. That is admitted. Nor was I prepared to 


submit it to the Senate by way of amendment at |; 


the time the Southern bill passed. That I acknow)l- | 


edge. 


But, sir, I disavow entirely any hostility | 
to the North or any partiality to the South, in || 


reference to the particular bill which was permitted | 


to pass without objection; and I hope that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa feels no sentiment of that sort 
in his own bosom, which induces the suggestion 


that I permitted the Southern bill to pass without || Territories in which, such purchases have been made ; and 


objection, and have attached my amendment to the || 


Northern bill, 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 
Senator will permit me to interrupt him, I will 


say that I never mentioned the word Southern | 
Those | 


or Northern when I made the allusion. 


were not words that entered into my speech upon || 


the bill. I made no intimation of that sort. 
charge, as though [ thought it was unkind in him, | 
my associate upon the committee—he being the 
author, as it were, of the bill, having dotted every | 
iand crossed every t—to allow a bill of that sort, 


I did | 


| that subject. 


Now, during the last Congress, I permitted the 


|| [llinois bill to pass, granting millions of acres to | 


that State, without offering this amendment. I 
probably permitted various other bills, making 
similar grants of land, to pass without offering 
any amendment to provide for the old States. 
Would there not have been just as much reason to 
charge me with partiality for allowing the Illinois 


| bill to pass during last Congress without amend- 
| ing it, as in allowing a Southern bill to pass this 
| session without offering an amendment? Precisely 


the same. I refer to the passage of the bill during 
the last session for the benefit of Illinois—a non- 


| slaveholding State—to show that, not having op- 


posed or obstructed, its passage in any manner 
whatever, I could not have been influenced by 
those sectional feelings which alone can constitute 


| the least foundation for the charge of partiality. | 
amendment before the || 


Sir, I did. not bring m 
Committee on Public 

reasons why I did not. 
upon that committee have already expressed their 
opinions diametrically opposed to it. Three of 


ands, and there are good 


the members of that committee represent new land || 


States. 1 had no expectation of receiving a par- 
ticle of support from that committee to any prop- 


osition like mine; and I am still without hope, || 
unless the Senate rae justice and reason | 
herefore I did not consult 


in it, and vote for it. 
with the members of the Land Committee upon the 
subject; besides, the Land Committee had reported 


| this bill for the benefit of Iowa to the Senate before 


This bill was | 
| made the model for all others granting lands to | 


I resolved to offer my | 


my amendment was prepared. 


new States for railroads. 
amendment to the first bill giving lands to any 
State that should come up for consideration after 
will vindicate me from anything like partiality. 
The next charge which the Senator has thought 
preper to make against me, is that of downright 
1ostility to the interests of his State, and the in- 


terests of the land States generally;.and he has | 


gone back to the Journals of 1838, when he and I 
were members of the House of Representatives, 
for the purpose of adducing evidence to prove it. 


| I beg leave to detain the Senate a short time upon | 
At an early period in the session of 


1838, Mr. Slade, of Vermont, in the House of 


Representatives, introduced 4 resolution which I | 
beg leave to read to the Senate, (and these matters | 
of history relating to the public lands, which I | 


intend now to communicate, ought to be known, 


and should receive some consideration in our dis- | 
cussions at this time.) ‘This resolution was in- | 
troduced on the 18th of December, 1838, a few | 
days after the commencement of the session, and | 


is as follows: 


‘Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed | 
to lay before this House a statement, showing the number | 
| of acres of the public lands, which have been purchased 


under laws granting the right of preémption, distinguishin 
the several laws under which, and the several States an 


that he also be directed to communicate any information 


| which may be in the possession of his Department, touch- | 
Mr. President, if the || 


ing any associations which may have been formed by in- 
truders upon public lands, for the purpose of adjusting their 


| relative rights and occupancy, and putting down competi- 


tion in the public sales of the lands,’* kc. 


Now, sir, I well remember the stories, or truths, 
_ call them which you please, which were in circu- 
lation prior to the meeting of that Congress. It | 


| was said to be a common practice for associations 


| 


| to be formed to attend the sales of the public lands, 


when exposed at auction, and to prevent any per- 
son bidding for the tract offered, except those who 


In endeavoring to |, 
fathom the thoughts in the mind of the gentleman |) 


Two of the gentlemen || 
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|| threatened the lives of bidders, in die ween 
|| press competition. I well recollect an anecdote 
|| circulated at the time. A gentleman, whos 
‘| Lcould reneat if I deemed it 


|| purchase public lands, attend 


Ose Name 
roper, wishing to 
ent a sale where one 
of those fraudulent associations had been formed: 
| just before the sale commenced, he mounted . 
lock, addressed the multitude, and told them that 
he intended to bid for what land he pleased and 
if he was to die for it, if they intended to make 
war against him and other bidders sicuated as he 
was, he thought the battle had better be fought be. 
| fore the sale opened, and dared them to commence 
These were the statements in circulation at that 
time, upon which Mr. Slade’s resolution was 
| based. It is’ not worth while to read when tha 
|| resolution was adopted : 
|| On the 5th of April, 1838, the Speaker laid be. 
|| fore the House a letter from the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, transmitting a report from the Commis. 
|| sionerof the Land Office, giving all the information 
|| called for by the House, in Mr. Slade’s resolution, 
|| Here is the report. So far as respects the latter 
} portion of the resolution, it appears that the Sec. 
|| retary, Mr. Woodbury, addressed a letter to Mr. 
‘| James Whitcomb, the Commissioner of Public 
| Lands, and obtained the information from him 
| which he sent to the House of Representatives, 
| It is as follows: 


** So far as respects the latter portion of the resolution, 
| directing the communication of ‘ any information in pos. 
| § session of the Department, touching any association which 
| ‘uiay have been formed by intruders upon the public lands, 

‘for the purpose of adjusting their relative rights of occy- 
‘ pancy and putting down competition at the public sales of 
‘said lands,’ I have the honor to state that it is not known 
|| thatany such information exists upon the files of this office 
|| other than what has been heretofore communicated to Cop- 
gress in reply to former calls. It is recollected, however, 
|| that, since the date of those reports to Congress, rumors 
| have reached this office, and two or three newspaper 
| accounts were forwarded from unknown sources, respect. 
ing voluntary associations among settlers with a view to 
| secure their respective settlements when public sales take 
| place. One of these instances was in the northeast sec- 
tion of Indiana, and one or two of the instances it refers to 
| related to settlers in Michigan; and the newspapers were 
not placed on the letter files, and cannot now be found.” 

So you see that the information, ‘contained in 
\|| the papers in regard to these combinations and 
| associations, was not preserved in the Department; 
' and of course nothing was communicated in an- 

swer to the call, further than to state that such 
| papers had been transmitted, but had not been 
| filed. 
| That was the condition of things at the com- 
mencement of Congress in December, 1838; and 
during that session the preémption bill came up 
| for consideration, and my votes and my conduct 
in reference to that bill 1s, I suppose, the basis 
upon which this charge of hostility is made against 
me. Now let me call your attention to the facts. 
I read from the Journal: 
‘* The question recurred, that the House do agree to the 


| third amendment, reported from the Coiniittee of the 
| Whole House, to wit: 

| “*Norshall the benefit of this act extend to any person 
|| ©who has before availed himself of a preémption right to 


‘the entry of any public lands, and acquired title thereto 
| *by reason of such entry.’ ”’ 


Now, it would seem to be reasonable that when 
| the Government had granted one preémption, the 
party ought to be satisfied; and yet that amend- 
ment, proposing that restriction, and reported too 
by the Committee of the Whole House, was 
voted down by a vote of 75 yeas and 93 nays. 
voted for the amendment; and so far as that vote 
is evidence of hostility, the gentleman has a right 
|| touseit. Now, what evidence of hostility is there 
in giving a man one preémption, and limiting him 
to that? At that time it was said, that as soon as 
Mr. A, for example, had obtained his preémption 
upon a first-rate tract of land, recently purchased 
from an Indian tribe, he sold it—having, perhaps, 
one into the country even before the Indian utle 
had been acquired, and selected the best bottom 
land he could find, or the best site for a town, or 
the best situation for a ferry; as soon as he got his 
preémption he sold out at a great profit, and then 
went into the wilderness ant made another selec- 
tion, obtained another preémption, and again sold 
out; and thus preémption after preémption was 
obtained and sold. Here was an amendment In- 
tended to confine him to one preémption, and say 
to him, ** After you have invaded the wilderness, 
selected your home, built your log-cabin, made 
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your improvements, you must remain there, be- 
come & good citizen, work your farm, and the 
Government will give you aid and assistance. 
But this did not satisfy those gentlemen who rep- | 
resented the land States in thatday. They were | 
‘n favor of your speculating preémptioners, those 
who would go on and obtain preémption after pre- 
emption, and sell them as fast as they could, and | 
keep up this game without end. I was against | 
that state of things; | wished to put a - to it, | 
but I could not do it. Iam glad to say that the | 
act of 1841 did arrest this speculating preémption 
system, for opposing which, in 1838, I am now ar- | 
raigned as an enemy to the new States. My pol- 
cow improved the ands, settled them, and made 
farms upon them, instead of allowing these specu- | 
lating preémptioners to abandon their settlements | 
and roam over the wilderness, multiplying their | 
claims and making sales of them, very often to 
other speculators, who purchased, not to improve, 
put to sell again at higher prices. 


[ have, in the Journal before me, a series of | settled fur themselves; but should not be secured 


|| when it was shown that they had settled for the 


measures in respect to the public lands, which, in 
the session of 1838, I proposed. I am in the habit, 
upon most occasions, of placing myself’ upon the | 
record, and the world is at liberty to look, see, 
read, and publish all that I have said or done. | 
After various cee romeo to amend, I proposed | 
to dispose of the bill in the following manner. I 
read from the Journal: 

«“ A motion was made by Mr. UnpeRwoop that the said 
bill be referred to a select committee, to be composed ofone 
member from each State, with instructions to report a bill 
repealing all laws which direct the sales of the public lands, 
or any part thereof, at public auction, and to graduate the 
price of the public lands in such manner a: the committee | 
may deem reasonable.” | 

AsI am reading, I beg leave to comment as I 
goalong. The information which we then had— 
and that information will be verified by looking at 


the report of the sales—was, that the public auc- | 
tion system was nothing but a farce. The finest | 


lands in the best locations could not be sold, in 
general, for more than the minimum price, owing 
to the associations and combinations to which I 
have alluded. 
made by the Commissioner of Public Lands, you 
will find that the facts upon record justify the 
statement [ make, and upon which I acted at the 
time | proposed to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions. 1 therefore proposed to abolish the auction 
system, and in lieu of it to adopt a system of grad- | 
uation My design was, to require higher prices 
than the present minimum for the lands sold dur- | 
ing some years first after they were brought into 
market; and to reduce the price every succeeding 
period of five or ten years, until prices were re- 
duced to fifty cents per acre. I[t was useless to | 
expect that lands would bring their value at pub- 
lic auction, when bidders were deterred by asso- | 


j 


say: 





If you will look at the reports | 





} : : 
| tler. I went on, and instructed the committee to 
| providea 


| * Preémption in favor of all those now bona fide settled 
upon the public lands, with a view of securing homes for 
others.*? 


Thus, you perceive that I provide homes ‘br 
all those who had bona fide settled in their own 
right and for themselves, and not to secure lands 
for others. At that day, | well recollect the idea 
was suggested that there were a set of men who 
| had money, but could not secure to themselves 

preémptions by settling upon all the good lands— 

all the fine town sites, and ferry places. They 
| lacked the power of ubiquity; but to obviate that 
_ disadvantage they were in the habit of hiring A, 
B, and C, to make settlements and procure pre- 
emptions upon favorite sites for them, and by 
such contracts to secure choice spots to them- 
| selves. 
up that system of fraud. I provided that settlers 
| Should be secured in their homes, which they had 


benefit of some speculator, and not for themselves. 
I then concluded my proposition by saying: 


** And to prevent settlements upon the public land from 
| being made, after the passage of this act, until the lands are 
legally entered and paid for.’’ 


I suppose this latter part of my proposition is 


|| the main principle upon which the gentleman re- 


lies to sustain his charge of hostility on my part 
to the settlers. What was my object in offering 
| that? It was justice. It was impartiality. It 
was to prevent a speculating settler and intruder 
against the law, upon Indian lands, from getttng 
an advantage over men who abided by the law, 
_ and waited until the lands had been surveyed and 
| regularly brought into the market. I wished all 
to have an equal chance. | desired to avoid a 


going into Indian territory. I have read my prop- 
ositions. 
fide settler a right to a preémption; but with a 
| view of getting clear of all the frauds which were 


very great degree, I thought a change of system 
absolutely necessary. I proposed, therefore, that 


allowing speculating settlers to run and get all the 
choice spots, nobody should invade the territory 
until it was actually surveyed and ready for the 


that system of graduation which I proposed, pay 
their money, and get their lands. If that be hos- 
tility, the gentleman from lowa has a right to 
make the most of it. It seems to me to be jus- 
tice, and nothing but justice. 

I have thus replied to the charges of partiality 


|| and hostility, by an explanation and exhibition of 


facts. I wish, now, to call the attention of the 


themseives and families, and not securing the lands for ; 


My proposition contemplated breaking | 


scramble for preferences by acting illegally, and | 


They prove my desire to secure a bona | 


market; and then they might enter upon it under | 
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and which, I think, no sober, reflecting, investiga- 
ting, patriotic mind, can deny. What is it? ft 
depends upon the use of the thing—whether it is 
national or not national. If the Government has 
rreat use for it, itisnational. If the Government 
mas no use for it, it never can be national, and 
never can pertain to the execution of any of the 
powers of the Government. If the Government 
needs it for use, it does pertain to the execution of 
its powers, and becomes national by its very con- 
nection, in point of utility, with the operations of 
the Government. If the Government cannot use 
it, then it never can be national, whether the river 
be one thousand miles long, or five hundred or 
one hundred. It does not depend upon the leneth, 
nor upon the number of States through which it 
may run, to make it national or to lose that char- 
acter. It depends totally-and entirely upon the 
amount of use that the Government has for it, 
and that use must be connected with the execu- 
tion of the powers of the Government. 

To illustrate: Suppose we were at war again 
with Great Britain, and the mouths of the Chesa- 
yeake and Delaware were blockaded, and New 
Vork also, so that you could not send a fishing 
boat to sea. From the head of the Chesapeake 


| bay over to the Delaware river, we all know a 


canal has been made, about fifteen miles lone. But 


| suppose that, instead of being fifteen miles apart, 


the Chesapeake and Delaware, at that point, ap- 


| proximated within a mile; and suppose that in- 
| stead of taking a year to makea canal through, 


the force which the Government could bring to it 
could cut it and put it in use in a week; I put it to 
Congress, I put it to the common sense of every 
man who hears the question and the facts stated, 
whether, in this state of the case, the Government 
might not for military and naval purposes cut that 
canal, a mile long, between the waters of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake bays? I suppose gentle- 


| men would say that in time of war, perhaps, such 


a thing might be done, and that it would be a na- 
tional work to open that mile of communication 


| even if it were exclusively within the limits of the 


suggested, and which were believed to exist in a || 


little State of Delaware, because there would be a 


| great and controlling necessity for its use on the 
| partof the Government. The case proves that the 


when the Indian lands were purchased, instead of 


| ware and half in the Chesapeake. 


| isa military and naval operation for you. 


nationality of the work depends on its uses in ex- 
ecuting some power vested in the Government. 
And here are the military and naval powers that 
cannot well operate under such a state of blockade 
unless by constructing the canal, and opening the 
communication from bay to bay. You may have 
a naval force, but it is divided, half in the Dela- 
if you can 
unite them by this canal and throw them together, 
they may whip the enemy at either outlet. Here 


You 


| perceive, in this case, thata mile makes a work 


just as national as if it was five thousand miles. 


ciations threatening their lives. I then go on to } 
| 
it 


j Senate and country toa few more things which 
“To graduate the price of the public lands in such man- || have been brought to my mind by the arguments 


ner as the committee may deem reasonable ; fixing differ- | of the Senator from Iowa. 
ent prices for the public lands, having respect to the period 


of time they may remain unsold after being brought into 


' 
| The Senator says he can vote for improvements || 
market.” 


| upon the great arteries of commerce, such as the 


> : F | Mississippi river—I believe he- mentioned the | 
I believe [ told the Committee on Public Lands || Mississippi, but I do not know whether he men- || 


during the present session, that I was in favor of a || tioned the Ohio; perhaps he did both—as national || 
just graduation system. I have now read my | improvements, but that he could not vote for the 
Proposition to that effect, submitted to the House | improvement of such a river as the Illinois, which || 
some fourteen years since. I then go on: || connects the Mississippi with the lakes. Now, I || 
“ And providing for a distribution of the net proceeds of | wish to inquire for a short time, whether, under 
the sales of the public lands, or the lands themselves, among | the powers which this Government possesses, 
the several States, according to their Federal numbers.” || under a rational construction of the Constitution, 
Thus, the Senate perceives that my amendment || any such distinction can be taken between the im- | 
offered to the Iowa bill is nota new principle with || provement of such a river as the Mississippi, | 
me. So far as I know,I am the first man in || running through and by various States, and the || 
either branch of Congress that proposed this | improvement of such a river as the Illinois, con- 
method of distribution. At all events, it preceded, | fined within the limits of a single State? Does the 
by some three years, the act of 1841, making the || length of a river make its improvement national | 
distribution or depositsamong the States. No ddubt , and constitutional, and the shortness of another || 
others had thought of it; had talked about it. I || river render its improvement unconstitutional ? Is | 
lieve it was suggested in one of General Jack- || it constitutional to improve a river which touches | 
Son's messages, that it was the proper course, | many States, and unconstitutional to improve a 
after the public debt was paid. [ claim nothing, | river that touches only one State? If there are any 
however, for the idea, or for having made the || such distinctions as these in the Constitution, I 
Proposition. It is no invention that deserves a || cannot find them. According to my idea, the na- || 
patent right. I then go on to say that this dis- i tionality and constitutionality of a public work is | 
tribution of the net proceeds, or the division in || not to be tested by the length of the river, or its 
kind, should take place from and after such day i particular locality in reference te the States. But | 
as the committee may deem proper; but I did’not || there is a sensible rule which will determine the || 
stop there. I did not overlook justice to the set- || nationality and constitutionality of a public work, || 


| 
| 
| 





| the use of the improvement. 


‘Turn to the gentleman’s case. He can vote for the 


| improvement of a large river like Mississippi, but 
| not for the Illinois. 


Now, the Illinois river, and 
the connection between the Illinois and Chicago by 
a canal for all governmental purposes; may be more 
valuable than any portion of the Mississippi and 
Missouri above the mouth of the Missouri; and 
why? Because of the use which the Government 


| has for that particular work in transporting troops, 


and military and naval supplies. The use being 
the rule of nationality, and the Government having 


| much more use for the communication along the 
| [linois river and canal up to Chicago, and thence 


down the lakes, the gentleman ought to vote for 
these improvements in preference to voting for 
one upon the Mississippi or Missouri, where the 
Government is not benefited to such an extent by 
Sir, it seems to me 
that the politician® of the country have puzzled if 
not distracted their brains with their theories in re- 
gard to national works of internal improvement; 
inquiring whether rivers are long or short; whether 
they touch one or more States; whether they can 
be improved above ports of entry or delivery, 
without paying the least attention to the rule of 
truth at more so palpable, so clear—to wit, the 
utility of the work in aiding Government to exe- 


cute the great objects and powers of the Constitu- 


| tion. 


But to illustrate agein: we now have the Saut 
Ste. Marie, where a canal one mile in length—the 


distance which I have already supposed to forin a 
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connection between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
—will connect Lakes Huron and Superior, the two 
largest inland seas of this continent. Will not the 
Government have great use for that, in the trans- 
portation of troops, and of munitions of war of 


le . ae Le 
| are your Collinses who made the great exhibition | 


every sort, in the passage of its ships from one | 


Lake to the other? 


Nobody can doubt it; and if | 


the use shall determine the rule, connecting this | 
use with the operations of the Government in its | 
naval and military powers, we have ampie author- | 


ity to construct that canal around the Saut Ste. |! 


Marie, although it is within the limits of a State. | 


The same is true of a ship-canal around the Falis 
of Niagara. But these great works, so conducive 
to success in the military and naval operations of 
the Government, and so intimately connected in 
point of uulity with the powers expressly con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution, lie neglect- 
ed and untouched, Our hands are paralyzed by the 
doctrines of the Democratic creed, and we can do 
nothing except grant lands to Michigan to make 
the canal at Saut Ste. Marie; and as we have no 
lands to grant in the State of New York, the 
Niagara canal must remain forever a vision of 
fancy. No earth or rock will ever be excavated 
by this Government, unless the people shall select 
levisiators of my principles. 

Sir, itis conceded by those gentlemen who want 


land to make internal improvements, that in a | 
‘Territory you may make roads and canals upon | 


the ground of improving our property: and under 
that principle they admit you may make a canal, 
or other water communication, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Red river, of Hudson’s bay, through 
the ‘Territory of Minnesota. Now, where is the 
difference, in the Constitution, between making an 
improvement that the Government wants for its 


uses connected with the powers vested in it, in a || 


State and ina ‘Territory? 
particle. 
toa State as it does toa Territory. 1 deduce the 
power to make internal improvements from the 


Isthereany? Notone 


‘lhe argument applies just as strongly | 


war power, from the navy power, from the com- | 


mercial power, and from the post office power, 
which are vested in this Government, and in it 
exclusively. ‘The States can exercise none of 
these powers. 
That all means ‘‘ necessary and proper’’ for the 


What does the Constitution say? | 


execution of any power vested, Congress may | 


legitimately exercise and employ. 


Here, sir, is || 
the rock upon which it seems to me all my polit- || 


ical opponents splitin establishing their creed upon | 


this subject, 


plish the end, as coming within the objects and | 


purview of the Constitution. 
tution has nothing to do with means. v 
great ends for which the Government was formed, 
the great objects of its formation, and the great 


Why, the Consti- | 
It gives the | 


powers to accomplish those ends and objects; and | 


then it leaves Congress perfectly at discretion to 
exercise its own —— in the selection of the 
means. The fau 


when they look into the Constitution, if they can- 


not find a corporation, for example, expressly pro- | 


vided for, which the Whig only uses as a means 


it is unconstitutional to use a corporation, because 


t in the Democratic creed is, that | 


itis not expressly provided for in the Constitution. | 
Can you find avy means provided for in the Con- | 


stitution? None atail. They are left to the dis- 
cretion of Congress. Whether a corporation, or 
an association with private individuals, or internal 
improvements shall be the means to accomplish 
constitutional objects, the Constitution is silent, 
and gives no directions to us. We are left to ex- 


ercise our judgment and discretion in the selection || 


of the means. What have you been doing every 
day, and what are younow doing? I showed you 
the other day how you were forming associations, 
indirectly, by giving your lands to States and 
letting them ma 

companies; and my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Dawson] demonstrated the nature of that arrange- 


e partnership arrangements with | 


ment in the case of the grant to Illinois, and | 


showed how the State and company were to profit 


at the expense of the people of this country. We, 


have a right to select the means, and the point to | 


which I wish to call attention is this: you select | 


means in reference to the postal arrangement with 
foreign countries, and even with the different ports 
of our own country, by entering into partnership 


with privateindividualsin ship building. Where. 


| 


| mitan order by lightning. 
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and gave the great feast the other day—your As- 
pinwalls, and Whetmores, and other individuals 
who come here to unite with you as partners, un- 
der the pretense that they are to build ships which | 
y@! are to use for war purposes, and to profit by 
this association for the construction of those ships? 
I do not deny the constitutional power to do all | 
this; but I brin§ up your Democratic practices— | 
you have had a majority here for years—and I | 
bring up these things to show that whenever it | 
suils your purpose, you enter into combinations | 
| with jidividuale: you exercise that power which : 
I say you can exercise over means to accomplish | 
constitutional ends and objects; but when I want 
you to do the same thing, in principle, by con- 
structing railroads in Kentucky, or granting her 
a portion of the public lands, Oh! it becomes | 
unconstitutional, and you cannot see that in refer- | 


| ence to the old States your p. wers are as broad || 
and extensive over the means as they are in the || 


_ new States—and especially in the particular cases 
which I have pointed out, and which you have 
sanctioned and practiced. I am tired and utterly 

| sick of such inconsistencies. 

| look at the practice of parties, and endeavor to 
ascertain the principles of the Government by facts 


constantly exhibited, but must be heart-sick, soul- | 


sick, mind-sick, and every way nauseated with 
this system of things—this unjust, partial, and 
one-sided system. 
break up, popular governments; for, in my judg- 
| ment, republics cannot stand when they cease to 
be governed by honest principles. Equal justice, 
as far as possible, to all parts and portions of the 


country, is the best and most efficient course to | 


make the people love and support their government. | 

But, sir, let me present some other considera- | 
tions to illustrate the proper selection of means to | 
accomplish constitutional ends. If the Canstitu- | 
tion defined and limited you to the use of specified 
means, then, under the idea that all powers not 


expressly granted are prohibited to this Govern- || 


ment, to the correctness of which I heartily sub- | 
scribe, you never could go beyond the means | 
which existed at the time the Constitution was | 
formed. If you are tied down by the Constitu- | 
tion to those which then existed, you would be | 
excluded from the use of any improvements in the | 


the Constitution was adopted and went into ope- 


| ration, we had no steam-boats, no railroads, no |) 
They consider the means to accom- |) 


telegraphic wires in the world; consequently, if 
you are tied down to the use of such means as | 
were known to the members of the convention, 
and which may have entered into their contempla- | 


‘tion in framing the Constitution, you never can || 


constitutionally build a steam-ship, transport an | 
army or munitions of war on a railroad, or trans- | 


pigmy blockheads if they intended to circumscribe 


and limit Congress in the selection of the best 
means to accomplish constitutional ends. They did 


of the Constitution which declares that Congress | 


| shall have power ‘‘ to make all iaws which shall | 


‘ be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
‘ cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
* vested by this Constitution in the Government 
‘of the United States, or in any department or 
|‘ officer thereof.’’ I believe if the aéronaut Wise | 
should establish his theory about the practicabil- | 
ity and utility of navigating the atmosphere, we | 
| would have as much right to use his balloons | 
in executing governmental purposes as to use a 
| bank or corporation, or to associate with private: 
individuals, or to build a steam-ship, or to use a 
railroad. or Morse’s telegraph. In executing the 


| 
} 
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| cations spread along the sea-coast. 
| constitutional, if there be any difference, because 


| an invading army can get eut of danger by marc). 
No man who will | 


It is enough to weaken, if not || 


Our great fathers were || 


| case of live-oak timber. 
not do it; but on the contrary ee conferred | 
_ full discretion in selecting means, 


y that provision || 
to accomplish some constitutional object, they say: || 


I arch § 


Senaré, 


you find in the Constitution that you can right. 
fully do in time of war what it is illegal ang. 
constitutional to do in time of peace? | ovarhe 
that oneof the wise principles upon which al! emit 
ized nations acted was, that in time of peace they 
should prepare for war. A road, and especially 
a railroad, leading to one of your great commercis] 
points, one of your naval stations, depéts, or am 
vy-yards, is one of the most essential means bens 
sidering the present condition of the world, in the 
military defense of any country. And why is j;; 
It is because you can thereby concentrate the mili. 
tary force of the interior at that point to rene! an 
invading army, or thence to take ships for distant 
operations. It is because by the velocity of move. 
ment and concentration, half the force, half the 
expense will defend a country, which would be 
required without such a capacity for speedy cop. 
centration. A railroad at the place where the 


meen — 


_ Government needs it for use is, therefore, just as 
constitutional under the war power as your foriif. 


A little more 


ing at a distance around the fortifications, when j, 
might not be so easy to escape a rencounter with 
the forces conveyed by the railroad to meet them, 
But by the means of communication through ca- 


nals and railroads, you obtain military supplies, 


munitions of war, food and clothing for soldiers 
quickerand cheaper. Without these, the country 
cannot successfully carry on its military opera- 
tions. That mind is lamentably demented, which 


| cannot see that canals and railroads in proper 


places will constitute the best and surest means of 
aiding and executing the military powers of the 
Constitution. 

How is it with the Navy? We have reserved, 
Mr. President, some of our lands, because they 


_ grow live-oak. Now, can it be that we have not 
'| constitutional capacity to make a road to get our 


live-oak timber where we want it? May we not 
improve a river, down which to float it? If these 
things cannot be done our ship-building may be 


seriously retarded. If you have a right to builda 


navy, you havea right to get the timber to the 
navy-yard; and if you cannot get it there without 
improving the river and making a road, you have 


| as much right to make such improvement as you 


arts which might be afterwards invented. When || have to build the ship. They are nothing but 


means for accomplishing constitutional ends. And, 
sir, if you can improve a river or make a canal or 


‘| a road to get the live-oak for ship-building, when 
_it is growa upon your own land, you can make 


the same improvements to accomplish the same 
objects when you purchase timber grown upon 
the lands of private individuals. Hemp is an in- 
dispensable naval article; and if it is grown only 
in Endiechs. or Missouri, or Illinois, you have 
as much right to improve the facilities to bring it 


| to your naval depét and navy-yard, so that your 


expenditures may be lessened, as you have in the 
They are all means to 
accomplish constitutional ends. In like manner 
you have the power and the right to penetrate 
with your improvements the agricultural districts 
| to supply your Army and Navy with food. These 


|| are illustrations, growing out of the naval and 


military powers of theGovernment. The postofiice 
| power is equally striking. Wecontract with rail- 


| road companies for the use of their roads and for 


_ the transportation of our mails for limited periods. 
| Now, if we can constitutionally enter into such a 
| bargain for four years, why may we not purchase 
| the use of the road forever? And if we may con- 
tract for such use without limitation or end, why 
may we not build the road in the first instance? 
Suppose you build a navy-yard, and afterwards 


nature, by deposits, fills up the channel so that 


_ war power, no one will deny our right to buy | your ships cannot reach the yard, have you no 


wagons and use them; to buy horses and mules || poWer to open the channel? 


and use them. That has been the practice, and I 
_ suppose nobody will deny the right. How ean 
you use wagons unless you have a road? May 
you not open a road to drive your wagons along; 
or construct a bridge to pass over a stream? And 
yet these are internal improvements. Ah! but 
gentlemen will say, that would be a military road 
or bridge, and if the road or bridge did not exist | 
| in time of war, you must construct them as an 
| act of necessity, otherwise the army and its bag- 


| 


| gage train migiit be unable to march. Wheredo 


If you can open it 
when it fills up after the navy-yard is built, may 
| you not first open the channel and then build the 
| yard? Let gentlemen take hold of these questions 
| —- us satisfactory answers, if they can. 

e had a petition presented the other day to 
make the Wheeling bridge, (which the Supreme 
Court has said was an obstruction to commerce;) 
apost route. By having it established as a means 
to accomplish the ends of the Government in the 
transportation of the mails, the petitioners saw, 


correetly in my opinion, that it could not then be 


~~ ove 
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hated : és 
- = if | am correctly informed, for I have not 
a the opinion, turned upon the constitutional 


are 


Sates and foreign nations. We must construe 
ond apply all the powers given by the Constitu- 
ux in such & way as to make them harmonious; 
and these petitioners wisely saw that if you bring 

e post office power and sanction of Congress to 
pensar the bridge, then it would follow, as Con- 
sress had the exclusive regulation of commerce 
petween the States, as well as the power to establish 


st roads, that the dormant commercial power 


coul , = 
e nuisance when it had been adopted by Congress 


as a means to execute the powers of the Govern- | 
as > 


ment in transporting the mails. Now, sir, if 


Congress can adopt a bridge, erected by a State | 


or corporation as a post road, and thus protect it, 
when otherwise it would be deemed an obstruc- | 


ion to commercial intercourse and a nuisance, may 


net Congress build its own bridges to aid in the | 


transportation of its mails over navigable streams 
where neither States, nor corporations, nor indi- 
viduals will build them? Indeed, if I am correctly 
informed, and I regret I have not yet read the 
spinion, a bridge cannot be rightfully erected under 


Siate authority over a navigable stream without | 


the consent of Congress, in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court. 
jyilt by State authority, or if States, corporations, 
and individuals will not build them, are the mails 
of the United States to be delayed for want of a 
bridge or boat? or may this Government build its 
own bridge or boat to aid its operations in trans- 
porting the mails? 


be done. A bridge or boat is not only necessary 
and proper, but absolutely required to enable the 
Government to discharge its constitutional duties, 
Hence this Government may build them; and the 
same reasoning which proves we may build a 
bridge or boat will equally prove our constitutional 
power to build a railroad as the best means to 
transport our mails. 

But, sir, look at another case. Suppose your 


mail has to pass, as it does in some portions of | 


the country, directly over a mountain, elevated 
some six or eight thousand feet. You can have 
no railroad there; you can have no coach there; 
and if your mail is carried at all, it must be upon 
the backs of mules, or other beasts of burden. 
When we, in our electioneering schemes, and par- 
ticularly during the year a President is to be 
elected, load down steamboats and railroad cars 
with mail matter, enough to employ and break 


down stage after stage; and, sir, when it is banked || 


up by cart-loads and wagon-loads on the way- 


side, have you not the right, in the case of a very || 


high mountain, even to make a tunnel underneath 
it, to facilitate the passage of your mails? You 
need not wait for the States to do it in mountain- 
ous regions thinly populated, for they never will 
doit, It is no profit to them, It is useless for 
commerce, and only valuable for mail purposes, 
and you are the exclusive manager and conductor 
of the mails. If you wait for the people in the 
vicinity to do it, it will never be done, because they 
are poor, and sparsely settled, owing to the sterilit 

of theeountry. The consequence is, that the locali- 
'yof an intervening mountain burdens this Govern- 
ment with heavy expenditures forever, and retards 
the transportation of the mails, and there is no 





asanuisance. The decision of the Supreme | flection—having gone for all 


wer of Congress over commerce between the 
pov = 


id not authorize the destruction of the bridge as || 


Now, sir, if bridges cannot be | 


What is ‘necessary and | 
proper,” in the language of the Constitution, may | 


works of internal im- 
|| provement everywhere—and when I cannot get 
| that which I think my State ought to have, still 
| going for those which benefit other States; going 
for a partial system, because I can see national ad- 
| vantages resulting from it, it seems to me that the 
|| Democrats take advantage of my principles, 
|| and appropriate them to their exclusive benefit. 
| Whenever they ask anything for internal im- 
| provements they get my vote; but when I ask 
|| them to reciprocate and extend the same benefits 
to all the States, they shrink into a very narrow 
|| compass, and say to me, ** We have no constitu- 
‘tional powers to do what you wish; we can take 
| ‘gifts of your lands to improve the States in 
‘ which the lands are situated, but we cannot al- 
|| ‘low you to take the land or the money to improve 
‘other States, or to accomplish the things you 
‘ want for national purposes.”’ I say it perplexes 
me exceedingly to know what to do in the atti- 
tude in which I stand. Whether | ought to help 
these gentlemen any longer, upon the principie I 
avowed the other day, of doing good for evil, or 
|| whether-I should go with them no further, and 
| stop voting for their improvements, unt! | see 
them rise to my scale of liberality and justice, is 
the perplexing question. For the preseut, | shail 
| wait to see the fate of my amendment, and only 


| 
| 


| withdraw any commitment in favor of the passage | 


of the bill. 


Itis insisted that our rights as proprietor—a great 


landholder—and the advantages to be derived trom || 


| Increasing the value of the lands by these improve- 
ments, are true grounds upon which we may con- 
stitutionally grant lands to the new States to aid 
in the construction of roads and canals, and to im- 
prove their rivers. Now, these grants do not in- 
crease the value of the lands so long as they are 
retained by the Government. No matter what 
| improvements are made, the lands remain and are 
sold at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre. We 
|| Cannot get more than that, without increasing the 
|| price by additional legislation, as this biil propo- 
ses todo, ‘The basis of the argument, therefore, 

|| i$ entirely fallacious. There is no increase of 
|| price, and cai: be none without a new law. But the 
gentlemen representing the new States are willing 
|| to make a new law, and double the price of the 
|| alternate sections within six miles of the road. 
|| That, however, does not bring one cent more into 
|| the Treasury. By giving away half, and only 
|| doubling the price of the remainder, the Govern- 
|| ment receives on completing the sales exactly the 
|| Sameamount. ‘The operation of doubling the price 


|| of the lands within six miles of the road isa losing | 


'| business, as my friend from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son} demonstrated the other day. ‘The lands 
|| within six miles of the line of the road are taken up 
|| at the minimum price as soon as the road is spoken 

of, and hence there is none left upon which the 
| new law doubling the price can operate. It follows, 
conclusively, that every acre granted by the Gov- 
| ernment at a greater distance than six miles from 
\| the line of road is a pure donation to the new 
| States. Where the lands within six miles of the 
road have been taken up, these railroad biils per- 
| mit the new States to select lands within fifteen 
miles on either side, to make up the deficiency. 
| And yet, sir, when by the practical operation of 
| these bills the Government is losing thousands 
|| upon thousands of dollars, the gentleman from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


i} lacious idea that all the lands within six miles ot 


remedy, unless we have the constitutional power of || the road remained unappropriated, undertook to 


making a tunnel half a mile or a mile under the 
mountain. 

| have thought proper to present all these illus- 
‘ations, to show the distinction between means 
aid ends, instruments and objects. "We cannot 
tularge the powers on the objects of the Federal 
Constitution. Iam as much opposed to that as 
ay man living. In that respect [ am a strict con- 
‘ructionist. But in selecting means and instru- 
ments to accomplish the great, beneficent purposes 
and objects of the Constitution, I think we may 
‘rely choose among the unnumbered instrument- 
“ites of human genius and improvement. 

Now, sir, with these views, | find myself great- 
ly perplexed, and do not know yet what I ought 
to do, in voting upon this bill, iv my amendment is 
ejected, Having entertained these opinions— 
having, as I think, matured them by years of re- 


| prove that the Government would be benefited by 
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|| Missouri, [Mr. Gever,] proceeding upon the fal- | 


| these bills, $800 for each township, in consequence | 


| of the reservation of the sixteenth section for school 
| purpeses ! 

| It is thus perfectly clear that the attempt to sus- 
tain these bills upon the ground of pecuniary ad- 





|| ground upon which they can stand is, the national 
Ht 
| uses that may be made of the roads when con- 


|| vantages to the Government isa failure. The only |) 


i*structed, as means to execute the constitutional | 


|| powers and objects of the Government. Instead of 
|| placing these bills upon a national basis, they are 
| 

|| ment in peddling, and speculating, and selling its 
|| lands at higher prices! Thusavarice becomes the 
| basis of our legislation, and our high duties under 


the military, naval, commercial, and post-office 





supported as mere instruments to aid the Govern- | 


| it can aid no other improvement. 


i do it! 


| ficial to them. 
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confer no ahthority to aid in the construction of 
improvements, except as subsidiary and subordi- 
nate to making good bargains in the sale of lands! 

Now, sir, | think there is not much in the 
argument which exclusively places the right and 
the power to aid in constructing roads and canals 
in the new States upon our ownership of large 
quantities of lund within their borders. But if 
there is anything in it, why cannot you make a 
railroad from Newport, in my State, down to 
Memphis, in Tennessee? You own land both at 
Newport and at Memphis. Sueh a road might 
run by Louisville and Nashville, and strike the 
Mississippi at a most desirable point. You have 
a navy-yard at Memphis, and you have barracks 
at Newport. All the old States have lands in 
them belonging to the United States. They are 
lands ceded to the United States by and with the 


| consent of the States, for national purposes, | 


have heretofore shown that the lands held in all 
the land States were held for national purposes. 
And if the mere fact of increasing the value of 
the lands in the new States a few cents an acre 
will be sufficient to justify you in building a rail- 
road within their limits, why would not the fact 
of increasing the value of your arsena's, navy- 
yards, and depéts, justify a like improvement in 
the old States? You may have to sell them at 
some time or other; and why would not this rise 
in value avail in the old States as well as in the 
new? There is no way of escape. You cannot 
make a difference in the cases, except by saying 
that the United States own a great deal of proper- 
ty in the new States, and very littlein the old. If 
that be the test, then it depends upon the quantity 
of property we hold in the different States. Who 
ever heard of such anargument? If the argument 
be true, then, as the powers of the Government 
depend not upon constitutional provisions, but 
upon quantities of land held m different localities, 
it necessarily follows that the powers of the Gov- 
ernment to make roads and canals must dwindle 
away as the quantity of land decreases; and 
when all the lands are sold, the power of the 
Government expires, and thenceforth and forever 
lf we own a 
great deal of property in a State, then we may 
constitutionally make any amount of improve- 
ments. If we have very little, or none, then we 
cannot improve by constructing any public work, 
no matter how useful to the Government in other 


| respects, because there is no public land to be in- 


creased in value. 

I wish to put all these arguments upon record, 
so that admiring posterity may know, in some 
future age, when it is asked why this Government 
ceased to make railroads and canals, that it was 
because the public lands gave out, and after that 
there was: no longer any constitutional power to 
Mr. President, if the proprietary argu- 
ment is worth a cent, it is just as good to estab. 
lish the right and power of Government to make 
a road across Kentucky and Tennessee, in order 
to get from your public lands in Hlinois to your 
public lands in Mississippi and Alabama, as it is 
to prove that you can rightfully and constitution- 
ally force a passage through the private property— 
the farms and plantations of private citizens 
in any one of the new land States, with a view to 
unite and connect any two districts of your pub- 
lic land by a railroad. As proprietor, suppogve it 
were conceded that you had a right to improve 
your own property, does it follow, because you 
may improve your own, you may improve mine 
also, and that, too, contrary to my will? Propri- 
tors must confine themselves to their own pro- 
perty, and not meddle with that of other people. 
Ah! but it may be said, the citizens of the new 
States are willing to give the United States the 
right of way through their private landed estates, 
to induce the construction of the railroads so bene- 
Admit it. Does that prove the 
constitutional power of this Government to build 


‘a railroad through the private estates of the citi- 


zens of Illinois and Iowa, or to accept as a dona- 
tion the right of way from such citizens? To 
make the constitutional power of this Government 
depend upon the whims and caprices of the city 
zens of the new States, in giving or refusing the 
right of way, is worse, if possible, than putting 
it upon the quantity of public land in a State. 1 


powers of the Government furnish no motives and || therefore demand of gentlemen whe support these 
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bills exclusively upon the right of a proprietor, to 
tell me, how is it that the proprietary rights of 
Government are greater than the proprietary 
rights of citizens over private property’: How 
does the owning of Jand in a State by this Govern- 
ment, whether the quantity be large or small, 
create and vest in us the power to accept as a 
gift, or to take by paying for it, the — of way 
over the lands of individuals? Sir, | think no 
gentleman can prove the power to make a railroad 
over private ay A in a new State, without 
convineing himself that the same thing can be 
properly done in an old State. 
the question of power no further. 

My friend from lowa [Mr. Donee) brings 
forward again the objection of one’sovereign hold- 
ing property within the jurisdiction of another; 
and he has warned us that the anti-rentism of 
New York, and a great many other mischiefs 
may grow out of it. I have already said to this 
Senate and the country, that the State of Kentuc- 
ky can — as much public land as it pleases, and 
when it pleases. Nobody has denied that argu- 
ment. We can pass a law directing our Gov- 
ernor, or any other agent, to purchase for us 
millions of acres. If the States choose to specu- 
late in the public lands, they can, as the laws now 
exist, do so. It would be as wise to alarm ovr- 
selves at the possible evils which may result from 
the present capacity of the States to acquire lands 
within other sovereignties by paying for them, as 
to make ourselves unhappy by anticipating abuses 
and evils in case they should acquire a few mil- 
lions.of acres under donations from this Govern- 
ment. Will the evils result which the gentleman 
mentions? No, sir;if we hold lands by donation 


from this Government, as we can now do to any | 
extent by purchase, theré is no possible, conceiv- | 


able power which the State of Kentucky could 
exercise as a sovereign in any shape or way within 
the limits of the new State in which the lands 
may be located. Kentucky would hold the lands 
just like a private individual holds his private 
property. 

I had a motive in presenting my amendment in 
its present fo:m, instead of attempting to carry 
out the proposition made by Mr. Allen, of Ken- 
tucky, some years ago, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which the gentleman from Iowa 
has thought proper to read. 
that the lands should be reserved by the United 
States for the use of the States, to prevent their be- 
ing taxed by the new States. Now, wish the new 
States to have the _—o taxing them. I wish 
to filltheir coffers. I havesaid, again and again, that 
my desire is to shower upon them more and more 
blessings. If this Government should grant lands 
to Kentucky, according to my amendment, then 
the national uses and purposes for which the lands 
are now held under the Constitution of the United 
States, will cease, and the State in which they are 
situated will have the legal right to tax them as 
private property. Kentucky will not be able to 
exercise the powers of a sovereign over these lands, 
or in the States or Territories where they may be 
situated, any more thana private individual could 
if the lands had been granted to him. All that 
Kentucky could do would be to sell, to lease, and 
to pay taxes. If her tenants should.become tainted 
with the doctrines of anti-rentism, as the gentle- 
man suggests, she would be the onl 
But, profiting by the suggestion, I think, if we get 
the lands, we shall never enter upon a system of 
leasing and renting, but sell them as soon as pos- 
sible. There is much more danger that anti-rent- 
ism may grow out of the conduct of these great 
railroad proprietors and contractors, who will se- 
cure to themselves, by such contracts as that men- 


tioned by the Senator from Georgia the other day, | 


all the lands we grant to the new States. 


But, Mr. President, I wish to refer to other 
cases to prove, by past experience, there is no dan- | 


ger likely to arise from one State holding property 
in another. No one has attémpted to answer the 
cases I have already mentioned. 


day. Now, 1 wish to refer you to the Virginia 
military reservation, between the Sciota and 


Miami rivers, lying in the Stateof Ohio. Hasany 


civil war or difficulty grown out of that? None | 


whatever. And there is likewise the Connecticut 
reserve in Ohio, I believe no difficulty has grown 
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But { will pursue 


Mr. Allen proposed , 


sufferer. | 


I gave the case | 
of Kentucky owning lands in Tennessee the other | 


ittle | 
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out of that. A friend [Mr. Sewarp] says that 
Massachusetts owns a large tractin New York— 
a fact of which I was not before aware. We have 
| thus case after case, proving that the arguments 
| made by gentlemen are not sustained by anything 
in our past history, but condemned by our expe- 
rience in many cases. These cases do credit to 
our States and our people—a self-governing, law- 
abiding, justice-loving people in the main; and 


these cases will be followed as precedents should | 


| my amendment prevail, unless demagogues should 
so act_ upon the passions of avarice and the jeal- 
ousies against non-resident landholders as to in- 
| duce the rejection of them, and lead to a violation 
| of the pablie peace. Gentlemen will not stand by 
| these facts; they will not reason upon these cases 
and point out the evil which has resulted, if any. 
They are governed by feeling, instead of reason. 
They assert the evii, contrary to the fact. 
Mr. JONES, of lowa. 
me to ask him a question? Has not the State of 
| Kentucky a large district in Florida which has 
} occasioned difficulty ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir. 1 will tell the 
| gentleman all about that. As much as a town- 
| ship, | believe, was given for a deaf and dumb 
| asylumin Kentucky. Its location was divided be- 
| tween Arkansas and Florida. The Arkansas land 
| has been all sold, and | believe most of the Florida 
| land likewise. The little remnant !eft we are very 
| anxious to get off our hands. 1 understood that 
| when the bill -we passed the other day, giving five 
|| years longer time in which to dispose of this land, 
|| went to the House of Representatives, 't was op- 

posed on the ground that we were keeping the 
land for speculation, and thus preventing the set- 
tlement of Florida. That is its history. 

Mr. JONES. How many acres are there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was only one town- 

ship at the start. {[ cannot say how many acres 
| are left; but I will write home and get the informa- 
| tion for the gentleman before the end of the ses- 

sion, if he considers it a matter of importance. If 
| half of it remains unsold, he shall have the benefit 

of the fact. 
| The secret of this opposition on the part of the 
new States to my SS is this: they are 
| anxious for political purposes to have their wild 
| waste lands settled as fast as possible. 
blame them for it. They want voters; they want 
|| people, and political weight, and power. 
| what they are after; and they are only human be- 


tives. 
hobby, upon which men ride after popularity. 
| It is now threatened that, if we do not grant 
these lands to the new States, we shall have togrant 
them to actual settlers—to whoever will go and 





| for railroad purposes and canal purposes, just as 


'tlers, and to nobody but actual settlers. 
that is a glorious speculation! 
a fine thing, to increase with rapidity the po- 
| litical weight and power of the new States. And 
then, instead of having running preémptioners, 


| farm where he had resided ten or twenty years, 
| and settle down half a mile or a mile distant on a 
new piece of land, to become its pe rietor without 
the payment of a cent. Hecou 
all his supplies from the old homestead. And he 
would not have a son, nor a daughter, nor a son’s 
son, nora daughter’s daughter, but would get a 
tract of land close by; oat: before my people and 
our people, Mr. President, [Mr. Bancer being 
in the chair,} got there; before your constituents 
from the pine fields in North Carolina could get 
half way beyond the Alleghanies, the ple of 
the new States, and their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children would have covered every foot of 
ood land in Illinois, Iowa, and every other new 
estern State. If the Representatives of the new 
States can accomplish this wholesale system of 
donations to settlers, and thus secure all the good 
and choice lands to their own people for — 
I suppose, instead of effigy burning, we should 
have rejoicings and jubilations in the new States, 
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Will the Senator allow || 


I do not | 
hat is | 


ings when acting under the influence of such mo- || 
The public domain is used as a political || 


take possession: and this, I believe, is about the || 
| last position of my friend from lowa which I shall || 
| notice. It is said that if we do not give these lands || 


the new States please, then those who represent | 
the new States will give the lands to actual set- | 
Now, 

That would be | 


‘every farmer in Iowa would be strongly tempted | 
to pull up his stakes and move from the old || 


d do it, and draw | 


[ March 8, 


Senate. 





|| compared with which the jubilees of Israe} y id 
| be stale and insignificant. Now, sir, I do — 
actly see the justice of taxing your constituent, 
| and mine to carry on wars of conquest, or to - 
| for Territories purchased from foreign nations 2 
| from Indian tribes, just for the benevolent purpess 
, of giving the lands away to actual settlers. 1 
|| would no doubt gratify oursympathies to wity ‘ 
|| such scenes of congratulation and joy in the oe 
States, but for the reflection that the land had wed 
obtained by the blood and money of those os 
'| cluded entirely from all participation in its en; 
|| ment, unless they consent to leave the ho 
| their childhood and the graves of their fat 
|| remove to and settle in the new States. It is ey; 
'| dent that before the poor of the old States could 
|| get to the new States, the best lands would al! be 
|| taken up under this settlement system. The ric 
!| would have great advantages over the poor, ye. 
cause their means would enable them to travel 
|, faster, and they could hire persons to explore the 
| wilderness for them and make locations, Th 
| monstrous injustice of this proposition in refer. 
|| ence to the whole people of the United States, mus, 
|| strike every mind capable of thinking. If that js 
| the game which is to be played, I shall go for 
| larger game, and vote for a Georgia lottery to di. 


enjoy. 
mes of 
hers to 


| vide the lands amongall the people of all the States 
| and give every man his share, no matter where 
| he resides. 

Another consequence of this donation policy to 
|| actual settlers, would be to induce a very large 
|| emigration from Europe. If such a proposition 
| should be adopted, Kossuth had better bring Hun- 
|| gary here, than try to raise ‘‘ material aid’ to get 
| back there. It would be better for him, under this 
|| new state of things, to have Hungary move over 
| en masse, and put up a kingdom in the United 
|| States, instead of attempting to establish it in 
|| Europe. 

|| Mr. SEWARD. Not a kingdom, but a re- 
|| public. 

fs Mr. UNDERWOOD. At an early period of 
| the session I called for the Hungarian Declara- 
|| tion of Independence, with a view to ascertain 
|| what kind of Government the Magyars intended 
|| to establish—to ascertain whether they “had com- 
|, mitted themselves in favor of a republic; but no 


| document could be produced, and no satisfactory 

information was given to prove that the Hungarian 

war against Austria was for republican liberty. 
| But we will not dispute about that matter now. It 
is enough to say that, under this new system of 
donations, we might have a Hungarian “ repub- 
| lic’? set up among us. This suggestion of the 
, Senator, that if we do not grant these lands to the 
| new States for internal improvements then they 
| will be given to everybody who settles them, is, it 
seems to me, the prediction of a system of public 
spoliation. It is an iavitation to Shylocks and 
| beggars, rich and poor, in all parts of the world, 
| to come and take the lands which our own people 
have bought and paid for. It will secure to the 
people of the new States great advantages over the 
people of the old. And when it shall be adopted, 
if it ever is, many good and just citizens, whose 
feelings and opinions ought to be respected, will 
think that selfishness, partiality, and sections 
have triumphed, in the administration of this great 
land fund, over liberality, justice, and the general 
welfare. 

I am not influenced by any expectation of pop- 
| ularity or dread of censure. I had rather retire to 
private life, as I shall soon do, with the conscious 
conviction that I have been alone influenced in my 

| public career by what I thought to be just, and 
right, and equal to all parts of this great country 
of ours, than to have all the honors which could 
| be purchased by consenting to a partial and unjust 
| system of legislation. I have no faith in partial 
donations to benefit particular individuals ora class, 
| at the expense of the Government. Such legis- 
| lation is both unjust and demoralizing. I have 
| been poor, very poor, myself. I have had to make 
by labor, by attention to business, by application 
to my profession, the property I have to suppor! 
myself and my family. The personification of 
my idea of human misery and degradation may 
be found in the man too lazy to work, paren 
as a vagabond, spunging upon acquaintances, 
hoping for gite as legacies from rich kin and 
broken-hearted parents. I have faith in that me 
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chanical ae : 
bor, and professional labor, and commercial labor 
Jadors 


s. Progress, and the Democratic 


and manufacturing labor, and agricultural || not believe, however, that this Government will 


hich accumulates dollar after dollar until the cit- | 
whit 


- on has enough to support himself and his family. 
| have no faith that those who need donations as 
hoorears will ever be able to retain the gift, and 
yse it profitably after it has been received. They 
will soénd as fast as you give; and when they 
have spent it all, sometimes they curse because 
you have nothing more to give. Whenever our 
population becomes so corrupt as to insist upon 
donations from Government to enable them to 


live, just as soon as they have exhausted the pub- 
Hits 


} 


advance the people a great way towards the per- 
fectible point, 7 giving lands to settlers in the new 


|| States, and refusing all assistance to those who 


ie treasure, they will then go fora division of pri- | 
ut ms s 


vate property. Honest labor and its profits cannot 
he protected against the rapacity of unprincipled 
diers, when they have the power to plunder by 
eontrolling legislation. A recent example in France, 


afer the averthrow of Louis Philippe, might teach 


ve wisdom. People must have bread. Starvation | 


never listens to moral lectures. 
jividually or nationally, we must be a working, 
industrious people—hving by our labor, and 
not upon donations from Government. There is 
eomething of dreadful import in this ‘* vote-your- 
self-a-farm-policy.”” It may be the road to popu- 


If we prosper in- | 


| 


lority; but it leads beyond that to agrarianism. It | 


sirikes at the very foundation and basis upon 


which virtue and civilized society, and everything | 


that is great and noble in life depends and rests. 
| see it; I know it; I feelit. I have been a very 
poor man, 
speak to the poor because I am of them. 
poormenevery where, if you desire to elevate your- 
selves in the seale of human beings, if you wish 


I am far from being rich now, and I |, 
I tell | 


to raise yourselves aité‘your families to eminence | ' a a : 
; '| ‘The House being in Committee of the Whole 


in society, you must work—you must go to some 


business and follow it with industry and economy. | 
You must make yourselves useful men in society. | 


If you will do that, you need not ask favors from 


the Government; but you will be the support and | 


the stay of the Government. If you will pursue 


earn the patriotic duty of teaching your Repre- 


cannot get there, or do not choose to go. 

I do not know that there is any other thing in 
the argument of my friend from Iowa which I 
wish to notice. I took notes, but will not detain 
the Senate to look over them. This reply has 

~been drawn from me, because I supposed there 
was something like an unkind personal allusion to 
myself. I desired to show that [ was not actu- 
ated by partial motives in favor of the Southern 
States, in letting the Mississippi bill pass. I de- 
sired to show that my principles in 1838 are my 
principles now; aud that wished then, as now, to 
administer this great fund for the common benefit 
of all the people and all the States of our Union. 
I do hope that in the progress of the remaining 
speeches which may be made on my amendment, 
nothing will be said to extract from me another 
remark. I can assure the Senate that I am heart- 
ily tired of this discussion, and have no wish 

| to prolong it. I will not, unless: under peculiar 
circumstances, again address the Senate on this 
subject. 


ITS PRINCIPLES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. APPLETON, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHE Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 17, 1852. 


i 


on the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the ** Deficiency Bill,”’ 


Mr. APPLETON, of Maine, said: 
I am not among those, Mr. Chairman, who 


|| think this political debate is calculated to do any 
that course, you will soon, in your prosperity, | 


sentatives the propriety and necessity of protect- | 
ing you in life, liberty, property, and labor, by | 


wholesome laws. ‘They will then find that popu- 
larity is to be gained by just legislation in pro- 
tecting every right and interest, and not to be 
purchased by land donations. Purchased popu- 
larity is evanescent as the bubble. 1t only lasts so 
long as the ability to pay continues. He who runs 
after applause or office, and expects success by 
paying for it, either with his own money or the 
public funds, will generally, at the end of his 
career, find that he is a bankrupt both in purse 
and character. While such personsare destroying 
themselves, it is the duty of all patriots to prevent 
them, if possible, from injuring the country. 

Mr. President, I have seen enough of political 
lifeto know that all the virtue and all the excel- 
lence of our nature is not concentrated in the public 
men who occupy stations here, or in the other 
branch of Congress. I do not believe that the 
great progress of the world is helped on by politi- 
cal men of the present day, to any great extent. 
lsee no movement to improve our system. I 
have seen, as I think, several retrograde move- 
ments. We choose to labor for men, office, place, 
and power, more than for principles. I do not be- 
weve that human progress at this day depends so 
much upon human legislation as some gentlemen 
suppose. No, sir; human progress depends upon 


great injury to the country, or, what is pretty much 
the same thing, to the Democratic party. The 
augury, on the contrary, which | draw from it, is | 
directly the reverse. The exhibition, sir, of vigor, | 
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| it in order to complain of it. 
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us, in the Democratic caucus at the beginning of 
the session, there was not found a majority who 
would indorse that series of measures. But after the 
vote* which was taken here the other day—when 
1t was found that there was a Democratic major- 
ity in favor of the compromise, quite equal in 
numbers to the whole of those who assembled in 
the Whig caucus at the keginning of the session; 
and when it was also found that the decided Whig 
majority which was said then to have affirmed the 
compromise, was, on the late vote, non est inventus— 
| do not see how, from his own showing, the gen- 
tleman can remain longer where he is. | think he 
must change his position to this side of the House; 
proses always, he can find a seat here; for the 

emocratic arty is really getting so crowded, that 
there is but little room to accommodate any more. 
But, Mr. Chairman, his position and his course 
show the prominence, to which | have alluded, 
of this subject. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
this prominence should exist. I do not speak of 
I am not at all un- 
mindful of the circumstances out of which the 
compromise grew; nor do [ under-estimate the 


| services and the courage of those men, who, in 


| PROGRESS, AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND | 


doubtful times, stood firmly by it, and carried it 
forward to success. Since that period, it has fur- 
nished its own vindication. It has gone abroad 
through the whole length and breadth of the land, 


with healing upon its wings; and wherever it has 


eo Sir, | am a compromise man myself. 


|| and frankness, and eloquence, which we have had, || 


| 
| 


} 


| seems to me to presage a brilliant future of Dem- 

| ocraticsuccess. Itis when the political waters are 

| stagnant and quiet, that the cause of sound princi- 
ples has most to fear. It is after an ‘‘era of good 
feeling,’’ that your younger Adams becomes Presi- 
dent; while, upon the other hand, it was only from 

_ the very tempest and whirlwind of passionate ex- 
citement, that the hero statesman of the Hermitage 
received his most eee majority, in 1832. 

| While Sampson sleeps, the Delilahs may approach | 

| him with ease and impunity; but when he is awake 
and vigilant, and stands forth in all the glory of 
conscious strength—his brow erect, his eyes flash- 
ing, his muscles swelling, and every fibre of his 
system instinct with life—then, woe unto the man, 
and woe unto the party, which shall attempt to 
stay him in his advance to victory. Let not our 


| political opponents, then, lay the flattering unction 


} 


mental and moral improvement; it depends upon | 


the labor-saving inventions of mechanical genius, 
and those great engines in the arts by which all the 
conveniences of life have been vastly multiplied, and 
food, raiment, and lodging placed more within the 
reach of the people of the world, furnishing cheaper, 


| 


i 
| 
| 


more abundant, and better articles for less labor, | 


thereby allowing more time for mental and moral 
culture, 
progress,in my opinion. Sound and wholesome |le- 
gislation is the result, the effect, and not the cause 
ofhuman progress and development. I wish I had 
ime—perhaps I may do it before the end of the 
Session-—to take up the question, and investigate the 
connection between legislation and human pro- 
gress. It would be highly useful to ascertain by 
what means our physical, mental, and moral na- 
‘ure can be best and most successfully elevated. 
lis too large a subject to enter upon now. I do 


These are the true foundations of human | 


|| to their souls, that they have anything before them 


in the coming contest but utter and overwhelming 
defeat. What they have listened to here, and 
| imagined to be discord, I beg to assure them is 
‘only the tuning of the instruments. When the 
| Baltimore nomination is made, we will give them 
a harmonious burst from that full band, whose 
| music has driven them often heretofvre from the 
field of battle. 
| Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has won 
| many great triumphs in this country, but it has al- 
| ways won them upon an avowed creed of princi- 
ples. That creed, in a fair fight, has never yet been - 
overthrown. That creed, in my judgment, never 
will be overthrown, when it is fully and fairly be- 
| fore the people, so lohg as our institutions endure. 
But, sir, there seems to be now more occasion than 


|, usual for reasserting it in all its length and breadth. 


|, tleman from Florida, {Mr. 


From the excitement of the last three years, a sin- 

gle subject has so come into prominence, as to 

| threaten to overshadow everything else. The gen- 
Rises who opened | 

this debate, came here, as he says, with the inten- 

tion of taking his position with reference only to 

| one single issue, and that issue the issue of the 
source. 


the 


appeared, the waves have subsided, the storm has 
disappeared, and there has been peace among the 
If 
had been in the Congress which passed it, I 


'| would have voted for it; and I hope there is ‘now 


no serious intention in any quarter of this Union 
to disturb it. I have no right to speak for the 
whole North, but frora my observation in that 
section, | do not believe that any such disposition 
exists there; and I assure gentlemen, if they desire 
to know the Northern sentiment upon this subject, 
they should gather it, not from the discordant 


| voices of Massachusetts, but from those sounds of 


victory which have just come to as, distinct, em- 
phatic, and cheering, from the good old Demo- 
cratic State of New Hampshire. 

But, Mr. Chairman, however valuable it may be, 
and however much it may deserve, upon proper oc- 
casions, to be affirmed, yet the compromise is not 
entitled to be dignified into a political creed, by it- 
self. I concur with the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Hittyer] who spoke upon yesterday, that 
it is not even a political principle. It is only the 
fruit of certain old and established Democratic 
principles, applied to a serious exigency in affairs. 
Had the Democratic party triumphed in 1848, I 
do not believe the compromise would ever have 
been necessary. But the Whigs first plunged the 
nation into difficulty, and then called upon the 
Democracy to cometo its relief. TheDemocracy, 
always true to the call of patriotism, obeyed the 
summons; and every difficulty was thus safely 
overcome. But now, sir, instead of dwelling too 
earnestly upon the remedy then oes is it not 
rather the part of wisdom to guard against the re- 
currence of any exigency which may makea sim- 
ilar remedy necessary? Our safety lies, it seems 
to me,in administering our Government faithfully, 
according to the design of its founders, and never 
permitting its accurate adjustment of powers to be 


| disturbed, or any of its compromises violated. 


| 


He selected, then, his seat upon |} 
hig side of the House, because, as he told || Whigs, 37 voted yea, and 36 nay. 


** The Government of the United States,’’ said 
President Polk, the youngest of our Presidents, 


| as he was one of the purest and soundest of our 


statesmen, ** is one of delegated and limited pow- 
‘ers; and it is by a strict adherence to the clearly 
‘ granted powers, and by abstaining from the ex- 
‘ ercise of doubtful or unauthorized implied powers, 
‘ that we have the only sure guarantee against the 
‘ recurrence of those unfortunate collisions between 
‘the Federal and State authorities, which have oc- 
‘ casionally so much disturbed the harmony of our 
‘ system, and even threatened the perpetuity of our 
Sa Union.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, when our fathers emerged from 


‘to 
So 








* This vote was takenin the House of Representatives on 
the Ist of March, when Mr. Fircu, of indiana, moved a 
suspension of the rules for the purpose of introducing a 
resolution of acquiescence in the Compromise. On this 
motion the record shows 82 Democratic votes in he affirm- 
ative and 38 Democratie votes in the negative ; while of the 
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the Revolution, and had had time to look about 
them and to understand their own pelitical wants, 
they met in convention and framed for themselves 
a constitution, That admirable instrument, for its 
structure, its simplicity, its wise adaptation of 


means to ends, is still one of the wonders of polit- | 


ical science wherever it is known, Yet what, 
after all, is its great merit? Why, as it seems to 
we, that it governs so litile. Other systems have 
failed, because they attempted too much. Ours 


has succeeded, because it undertook only what it 
i 


could perform. Our fathers had a just apprecia- || 


tion of individual freedom, and a wise confidence 
in the usefulness of local governments. Hence 
they were cautious and limited in their grants to 
the Central Government, and, as far as possi- 
bie, avoided all interference with the freedom of 


individuals, and the sovereignty of the States. | 


Thus, a man may live a life-time in the interior 
of this Union, without feeling directly the action 
of the General Government. His business is 
with the parish, the town, the county, the State; 
and the Central Government operates chiefly to 
protect all these in the discharge of their respect- 
ive functions. Under this protection, and re- 
strained only by laws which he himself has as- 
risted to make, every citizen is free to fashion his 
own fortunes in his own way. He may think, 
and write, and publish. He may toil, and invent, 
and improve. His intellect and his hands are his 
own, and he may do with them as he will. Equal- 
ly free, under some familiar restrictions, are the 
localwovernments. They feel the direct action of 
the people, and take their very shape and form 
from the popular will. They are moulded, and 
remoulded and improved, from time to time, just 
according to the judgment of those who contro! 
them. Sir, something was said here the other day 
upon the principles of political progress. Here, in 
my judgment, among the people and the States, is 
the great theater of progress, under our Govern- 
ment. I[t has been brightly illustrated, too, in our 
history during the last few years. Virginia, and 
Ohio, and New York, and Kentucky, and Mary- 
land, and Delaware, and I know not how many 
other States besides, have recently adopted new 
and reformed constitutions; and it is gratifying to 
observe that wherever these reforms have been ac- 


complished there has been a decided accession of |! 
strength to the Democratic party. But the Fed- | 


eral Constitution has remained the same, and in its 


structure and general principles, [ trust it will thus || 


continue for generations yet to come, It is not 


erfect in all its provisions. It has been amended | 
Candee. and it may be amended again. Yet |, 
no one can fitly approach it for that purpose, with- || 
out feeling that he treads upon sacred ground. | 


Experiments there are of too great importance to 
be lightly hazarded; and, he who attempts to em- 
ploy his improving skill upon the Constitution, 
should feel that he uses the knife of the surgeon 
in the very region of the heart. The Constitu- | 
tion is not perfect, but it is founded, I believe, 
upon true principles; and I have great distrust of 
any progress which has no reference to these prin- 
ciples. In politics, as in other sciences, he who 
would improve must have some starting-point of 
doctrine, and some recognized truths to guide him. 
Of what value would be the calculations of an as- | 
tronomer, who neglected the laws of gravitation, 
or those of a mathematiciai®, who had forgotten 
the multiplication table? And so, what confidence 
can be had in a political movement of reform, | 
which has no starting-point of admitted truths, 
and is guided by no sea-mark of principle? 


| signal illustrations of this in the career of France, 


s..Ist Sess. Progress, and the Democgatic Party and its Princip 





; , : ; 
numerous fantastic schemes—the very bloomerism | 
of politics—which, under various familiar names, || 

infest the country at the present day. Sir, agita- | 


tion is not always progress. We have had some 


where, from time to time, the ocean heaves and 
rages, but accomplishes nothing but destruction. 
France has shed blood enough during the last sixty 
years to fertilize acontinent forliberty. Yet what 
useful results has she accomplished? She has 
changed a King for an Emperor, and an Emperor | 
back again for a King; she reposed a little while 


>? 


| r . . “>. | 
beneath the degrading sway of Louis Philippe, 
| and has now emerged from a new revolution to 


complete her degradation by sinking into subjec- 


| tion, beneath the shadow of a name. She has | 
establishned no Magna Charta, no bill of rights, no || 


religious liberty, no habeas corpus act, no freedom 
of speech and the press; and seems really to have 
no other idea of Government than that of a great 


central power in the midst of Paris, which shall || 


control not only all general and national affairs, 
but shall extend its Briarean arms to regulate the 
concerns of every department, and every village, 
and every family inthe Empire. The Prexident 
of the French has now all power. He can make 
and unmake; he can reguiate, or reform, or destroy. 


dent of the United States. His duties, under the 
Constitution, are limited in number, and extend 
only to certain clearly defined objects. He is not 


He holds a great office; for he is the head of a 
great and prosperous Republic, and has the confi- 
dence of a numerous and enlightened people. But, 
if he is worthy of his exalted position, he will 


‘the extent of the Executive power, trusting to 


‘ discharge the functions of his office without trans- 


‘ cending its authority ’’—and, with General Jack- 


son, he will ** bear constantly in mind the fact, | 
‘ that the considerations which induced the framers || 


‘of the Constitution to withhold from the General 
‘Government the power to regulate the great mass 


| of the business and concerns of the people, have || 
. j 


‘been fully justified by experience.”” 


Sir, the Northern Democracy are sometimes 
called doughfaces, eaters of Southern dirt, and’simi- 
lar euphonious names, because they have usually 
been allied in politics with the South. Yet -the 
whole secret of their alliance is found in this policy 
of Government to which I have now referred. 
When the Constitution was formed, there were 
those who regarded it as yielding too little to the 
General Government; while there were others who 
doubted if an error had not been made in the op- 
posite direction. Hence arose the early division 


| of parties under the Union. The one party feared | 


the people and the States; and the other party 
feared the Government. The one was most ap- 
prehensive of anarchy, and the other of centralism. 


| Thus came the two theories of constitutional con- 
| struetion, upon which Jefferson and Hamilton di- 


|| in an active and cordial resistance 
|| eagerness with which States, and com; 

| individuals look now for aid to the Ge 
| ernment; the preference which is shown 
| employments over State employments 


_ colleague, [Mr. Smarrt;] the enormous 
| within the last five or six years, of c| 


around the Treasury, who have even been repre. 


| looked, and which call loudly for the restor 
| powér of the Democratic party. 


j | ness. It is not even a test of those young ideas 
the source of reform, or the center of all authority. |/ 





vided, and upon which parties have differed ever 
since. This division, in its principles and its con- 
sequences, controls, naturally, the political organi- 


| zations of the present day. It is the great gulf of 
| separation, which the gentleman from Massachu- 


Sir, there are two kinds of progress. The one || 


is definite, regulated, and steers by compass; the | 
other is wild and dashing, and too magnificent to 
be defined. The one drives thechariot of thesun, 
s0 as to give light to all the earth; the other, like 
the fabled Phaeton, seizes the reins with passion, 
drives madly off the course, and nearly ingulfs 
the world in darkness. The one moves on with 


setis [Mr. Ranrovut] spoke of last week. The 


| South has been, for the most part, upon one side 
| of it—the State-Rights side; and the Federal, or 


Whig party, upon the other. The Northern De- 


| mocracy, agreeing on this subject with Jefferson, 


and not with Hamilton, have necessarily taken a 
position with the South. They could not do other- 
wise, without a violation of their intellects and their 


| consciences. They both stand upon the same plat- 
| form of the Constitution. They hoth maintaih the 


doctrine of strict construction. They both respect 


| the local rights of the States—Maine being as free, 


steady step and sure, ‘like a steed that knows its || 


rider; ’’ the other, like the wild horse of Mazeppa, | 
goes careering over bush and brake, over moor | 
and mountain, through morass and forest, until, 
at last, from sheer exhaustion, it sinks down 
amidst the regions of barbarism and savage life. 
From progress of the one kind have come those | 
wholesome State reforms to which I have referred; | 
from progress of the other kind have comé thése | 


for example, to exclude slavery, as South Caro- 
lina is to cherishit. And how, under these cireum- 
stances, when they are together upon those funda- 
mental doctrines, out of which have grown bank, 
tariff, internal improvements, and other questions, 
and out of which new questions will probably grow 
hereafter; how, -l say, can they help being, as 


| Jefferson called them, the natural allies of each 


other? It cannot be otherwise; they must act to- 
gether; and with a Whig candidate and a Demo- 
cratic candidate in the field, it would be marvelous 
indeed if any State-Rights voter should profer the 


Whig. And, Mr. Chairman, there seem to be iu 

ficient indications around us, towards an increased 
. . . 0 50 
centralism in Government, to unite those who. ; 

», in 

a tenden y, 


feeling and opinion, are against such 
to it. The 


anies, and 
netral Goy. 
for nationg} 


’ i, the great 
and increasing patronage of the Executive, wh; b 


was forcibly alluded to a short time since by my 
18 ALerepate 
pid Increase, 
aim-mong 


of Government expenditures; the ra 
ers 


sented in the Cabinet; all these seem to me to be 
J 


symptoms of the times which ought not to be ove». 


ation to 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the people desire this 
restoration; and if they can secure that, they care 


|| comparatively little, in my judgment, unde; what 
| name the restoration is accomplished. ; 
| them a candidate who is right-principled, hones; 

—? 


If we give 


and capable, I doubt not they will elect him. lt 


|| is of trifling Se whether he comes from 
| one section or another section, if he has 
But such happily is not the condition of the Presi- || 


principles 


as broad as the Union. It matters little, whether 


| he is younger or older than some of his compet- 


itors. Age is no sufficient test of presidential § 


' 
aie 


which were so eloquently discussed here the other 


day. William Pitt was the youngest prime mip. 
| ister that England ever had; yet he was perfectly 
| frigid with conservatism; while Charles James 
| Fox, his senior, was running over with everythine 
‘keep steadily in view the limitations as well as || hes 


that was enthusiastic in feeling and generous iq 
character. John Quincy Adams was much younger 
than General Jackson in 1824; and General Jack. 


| son was an old man when he fought his great batile 


with the bank, but [ never heard that his lion heart 
failed him, or that the blows which he struck were 


|| feebly given. Neither do I believe that the young 


radical can uae be relied upon for a life of prog- 
ress. A man who has formed himself to habits 


| of progression during years of public service, will 
| sometimes display much greater earnestness in re- 


form than he who, full of youth and ardor, assumes 


| responsibility for the first time. I remember, not 
| a great many years ago, when Disraeli, in Great 


Britain, rallied a party under the standard of 
** Young England,”’ and took the field of politics 
full with new schemes of progress. Yet, within 
the last month, we have seen this same Disraeli 


| drive out old Lord John Russell, the reformer, and 


come himself into office as a leading member of 


| the most conservative party in the kingdom. 


Mr. Chairman, words are not always things. 
For genuine progress, I will go as far as he who 


| goesfurthest. Progress isa Democratic word,and 
i} a Democratic fact. It has been illustrated in the 


whole history of ourcountry. What other nation 
has ever progressed so rapidly? And why should 
any man complain of the results which we have 
accomplished under our admirable Government’ 
From thirteen States we have become thirty-oue. 
We have doubled and redoubled, and doubled again 
our population. We have extended our commer’e, 
until we rival England upon the ocean. We beatthe 
world in the beauty and velocity of our ships and 


| steamers. And, above all, thereis no Government, 


where intelligence, and virtue, and happiness, are 
more generally diffused among the people. Let us 
try no rash experiments with a policy which has 
worked out such resultsasthese. Let usratherper- 
mit that policy to continue its work of improvement 
and progression. The future which opens before 
us, if we are thus true to the principles which have 
hitherto guided us, it is difficult for the imagination 


' to conceive. We should be criminal to hazard it 


by any division upon technical questions, or any 
personal differences aboutmen. The Democrauc 
party has many distinguished candidates for Pres'- 
dent, either one of whom could do it honor, and 
either one of whom, I believe, could be successful. 
The gentleman from California alluded, in fervid 
language, the other day, to his own favorite, for 
that eminent place, and the favorite of his ow? 
State. From nothing that he said in praise of Judze 
Douglas, do I desire to dissent. If he shall be 
nominated at Baltimore, there is no man, even 
his own Illinois, who will support him with more 
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hearty 8° 
vpiefly because he has risen from poverty to great- 
vvee and thus illustrated happily the admirable 
> of our institutions, for there are many 


vorkin 
where who have done the same. General Cass 


ness, 


oderill than I shall. And I shall do so, not 


iso started in life a poor boy, and crossed the Al- | 


eohanies On foot, to become the artificer of a suc- 
oe of which any man may well be proud, But 
| shall vote for Judge Douglas, if he is nominated, 
because I believe him to be a sound Democrat, and 
to possess all those qualities of head and heart, 


cess, © 


which will enable him to discharge honorably the | 


duties of President. But there are other States 


in the : . . 
-andidates at Baltimore. Besides Michigan and 


tijinois, to whieh I have already referred, Penn- 
eylvania—a State which has recently vindicated 
snew her right to be called the Key-stone of the 
Union, by maintaining, against great odds, some of 
those principles upon which the Union is based— 
Pennsylvania presents the name of thatgreat states- 
man ot hers, whose pure character and long career 
of public service eminently justify the distinction 
which isaccorded to him by his native State; Ken- 
tucky brings forward thename of her accomplished 
and gallant Butler; ‘Texas presents the hero of 
San Jacinto; while from New York, Indiana, and 
New Jersey, candidates are also mentioned, whose 
names are familiar to the people, and honored by 
the country. 
very wealth. But whoever may be taken from 
this brilliant roll, as one humble voter, | am free 
to say that I can cordially give him my support. 
There is not one among them, in my belief, who 
would not be elected. They will each bear the 
test of Jefferson—Is-he honest?—Is he capable?— 
and each has proved his attachment to Democratic 
nrincioles. This isthetruetest. Itistime that the 
doctrineof availibility, which is getting to weigh so 
heavily upon the polities of this country—excluding 
from public life, I know not how many good men, 
and bringing into public life, I know not how 
many bad men—was discarded, and suffered to 
die. The general truth ought never to be doubted, 
that the best man is the mostavailable man. 





orable occasions, and have suffered, as they de- 
served to suffer, in consequence. Success is good 
for nothing, unless it bring with it some valuable 
results. I respond to the manly sentiment of the 
letter which was read to us, the other day, by the 
eloquent gentleman from Kentucky, in which 
General Butler declared that he preferred the char- 


We are embarrassed only by our | 


Union than California, who will present | 


The | 
Whig party have tried availibility on several mem- | 


Union and State- Rig 





| Weare, in political principles, a unit. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








I do not expect to trespass upon the Houseagain. 
I did feel somewhat sensitive upon the subject of 
the Union party 

(Mr. Brooxs here rose and made a point of 
order, that the debate, was out of order, according 
to the 3lst rule of the House. The chairman 
decided, that by the usage of the Housethe debate 
was in order, from whieh an appeal was taken, and 
the committee sustained the decision. } 

Mr. HILLYER, (resuming.) Mr. Chairman, 
I have no objection to relieving the gentleman from 
Virginia, but the same position and the same sen- 
timents have been often avowed by others—by 
those who grossly misapprehend, however, the 
history of the Union party in Georgia; for 1 am 
proud to say to-day, and on this floor, that so far 
trom the Constitutional Union party of Georgia 
being composed of factions of all parties, that from 
the mountains to the sea-board, down all our line, 
there is not one disunionist—there is not found one 
Abolitionist—there is not found one F'ree-Soiiler— 
there is not found one tariff man for protection— 
there is not found, within my knowledge, one 
bank man, and, I believe, there is not one inter- 
nalimprovementman. Butall within that mighty 
host—for I will call it mighty in principle and 
purpose, though it is small compared in num- 
ber with the great parties of the Union—are for 
a strict construction of the Constitution, and for 
the sovereign rights and powers of the States. 
We occu- 
py, itis true, at this moment, an isolated posi- 
tion outside of the two great parties of the nation, 
and it shall be my purpose to-day to vindicate that 
position, and to show that we have been brought 
to it consistently with our principles and with our 
love of country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have but to refer to the his- 
tory of the last two years. in 1849, the Legisla- 





| ture of Georgia, while in session, passed an act re- 
| quiring her Governor, on the happening of certain 


1\ 


| 


acter of a gentleman to the office of President; and | 


an . ’ 
| is better, far better, that after each succeeding 


contest, we should be able truthfully to say of our- 
selves, “we have lost everything except our hon- 
or,” than that our opponentsshould be abletruth- 
fully to say of us, ‘* they have lost their honor, 
and have gained everything else.” 


THE UNION AND THE STATE-RIGHTS PARTIES 
OF GEORGIA, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. HILLYER, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representarives, 
March 18, 1852. 


On motion by Mr. Houston, the Committee of the Whole 
mM the state of the Union proceeded to consider House bill 


No. 207, * To supply deficiencies in the Appropriations for | 


the service of the fiseal year ending the 30th of June, 1852.” 
Mr. HILLYER obtained the floor and said : 
Mr. Cuatrman: I desire to call the attention of 

the committee to aremark made by the gentleman 

‘rom Virginia, [Mr. McMv tn,] some weeks ago, 

in reply to the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. 

Vasett,] in which the honorable gentleman from 

Virginia took occasion to say of the Union party 

of Georgia, that it was composed of factions of all 

parties; and hesaw proper to apply to that honor- 


able ; association, the term “‘ piebald.” | 


Mr. MecMULLIN, (interrupting. ) did use 
the word attributed to me by the honorable gentle- 
man, but | used it under the excitement of the mo- 
ment. I intended nothing disrespectful to that 
party; for the gentleman is, perha S, not aware 
hat I acted and coéperated with it enue the last 

ongress, 


But, sir, with the permission of the gentleman 


'| pose, 


contingencies—one of which was the admission 
of California into this Union, on her then pending 
application—to eal] a convention of the people of 
Georgia, for the purpose of determining what course 
should be pursued in that emergency, and whether 
the State of Georgia would submit to what the Le- 
gislature saw fit to consider an aggression upon 
her rights. Well, sir, the State of California was 


admitted into the Union, and the Governor of the 


| 


| to my purpose. 
those, high in the confidence of the people of Geor- || 


| Southern-Rights party of Georgia. 


| State, in the exercise of the duty imposed on him | 
by this act, convened a convention. 


For what 
purpose? Toconsider whether the State of Geor- 
gia would submit to the legislation of the Federal 
Government in regard to the admission of Califor- 
nia. That was the distinct, separate, definite issue 
submitted by the Legislature of Georgia, to be de- 
| termined by the people of Georgia. Remember, 
| Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that that issue was 
distinetly made by our own law, and by our own 
legislation, and the people of Georgia were called 
upon to determine vpon the one single political 
| question—shall the people of Georgia submit to the 
admission of California, and the passage of what 
was generally called the compromise measures. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct the attention 
| of the House to the state of the public sentiment 
| in Georgia. I will not say there is a disunion 
party in Georgia. It is not necessary to my pur- 
I will not say there ever was a party or- 
| ganized for the avowed purpose to dissolve the 
Union. Such a position, repeat, is not necessary 
But I will show that there were 


gia, who did openly and avowedly advocate the 
doctrine, that this Union ought to be dissolved; 
and I will say that that doctrine was openly and 

lainly urged before our people; and to prove it, 
loa desire to cal] the attention of the committee 
to a few extracts, which I will read. I read from 
the Georgia Telegraph, one of the organs of the 
j Listen to its 
language. And I tell gentlemen that similar senti- 


| ments were uttered by many other distinguished 


men in that State: 


‘¢ For our own part, we believe the issue is, resistance of 
some sort, or abolition. Disguise as we may, this solemn 
question we cannot evade.”” * * “Weare for secession, 
for resistance—open, unqualified resistance.” 

This is the doctrine of that organ of the South- 
ern-Rights party of Georgia. Listen again. I read 

| from the Columbus Times, another organ of the 


from Georgia, I will make one further remark, for || same party: 
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“ Ve go for secession; quietly if 
made necessary.”’ * * 


let clane, forcibly if 
“Oar own frst choice will be for 
secession, and our votes and efforts will be steadily given to 
effect that end.”” 


Another organ of the same party says: 

“We abandon the Union as an engine of infamous op- 
pression. We are for secession—open, unqualified, naked 
secession. Henceforth we are for war upon the Govern- 
ment; it has existed but for our ruin; and to the extent of 
our ability to destroy it, it shali exist no longer.”’ 


Another organ of the Southern-Rights party, 
the Savannah Georgian, says: 

“ We gave our advice in regard to the acts of the conven- 
tion, and we now stand ready to support them; if they are 
for secession, we are with them.”’ 

Another organ of the same party says: 

** Beware of the false cry of Union. It is the word of talie- 
manic charms that is relied on to prepare your free limbs 
for bondage. And whenever a Union creaker rings sickly 


sentimentality to you, thunder back to him the issue—-Dis- 
union, or .folition.”’ 


I read further from the Augusta Republic: 
** No cause for resistance to the injustice of the mother 


country was Aalf as great as that which would in this case 
demand the resistance of the South.” 


Mr. JACKSON. I ask my colleague to give 
the date of the article he has read from the Savan- 
nah Georgian. I desire to know what convention 
it refers to. 

Mr. HILLYER. I intended to comply with 
the request of my colleague as soon as [ had fin- 
ished reading these extracts, for | have “‘ @ few 

- aa a * - 
more of the same sort left.’’ I now read from the 
Federal Union, another Southern-Rights paper: 

* The bill for the admission of California has passed the 
Senate, and its friends conddentiy believe that it will pass 
the House, and receive the sanction of the President. IL) it 
does, the Executive has no choice; his duty is defined, 
and he will promptly discharge it. The Convention wit! 
be called. Upon it, will devolve a responsibility sufficient 

| to make the shoulder of an angel quake.” * * * * * 
‘Tt cannot for a moment be believed, that that Convention 
will take counsel ofits fears?” * * * * * “It can 

|} not be believed that that Convention will give the lie to the 
otten- reiterated declarations of the people, that resistance to 

aggression Was their right and their duty.’’? * * * * * 

“Tt will then—there can be no alternative—determine upon 

resistance.’ * * * * * * “Jt may be that the Con- 
vention will decide upon separate action by the State—in 
other words, immediate seECcEession.’? 


Another organ of the Southern-Rights party in 
Georgia, says again: 

** As for ourselves, it is needless to say, that we look for- 
ward with joy to the period when the impositions of our 
| Northern brethren shall, by dissolutuon, be removed. We 

hope that the refusal, on the part of the North, to execute 

the provisions of the fugitive slave bill, will be ‘ confirma- 
tion strong as proofs of holy writ’ that it is madness to 
| think of continuing in the Union. Without awaiting, how- 
ever, a further development of Northern sentiment upon 
| this or any other question, we will hail the dissolution of 
| this Union as a ‘ CONSUMMATION MOST DEVOUTLY TO BE 

HOPED FOR.’ 

| We frankly tell you that, so far as we are concerned, 


we despise the Union, and hate the North as we do hell 
| itself.”? 


These are extracts from organs of the Southern- 
Rights party of Georgia. But my colleague |Mr. 
Jackson] asks me to give their dates. The one 


\| to which he alludes, as well as all the rest, ap- 


peared after the introduction of the compromise 
measures into Congress, but before the assembling 
of the Georgia Convention, to determine what 
should be done in consequence of the adoption of 
those measures. 
| Now, while the question of disunion was dis- 
| tinetly made by the Legislature of Georgia, and 
| was pending before the people; while these senti- 
ments were uttered by the leading members of the 
Southern-Rights party of Georgia, what were pa- 
| triotic men, of both the Whig and Democratic 
parties, todo? What was Mr. Coss, the leading 
| man of the Democratic party,and Messrs. Toomss 
and Srepuens, leading Whigs in the State, to 
| do when their country was imperiled—when the 
| very pillars which supported their Government 
| were rocking to their foundations? Were they 
to adhere to the old party organizations, and 
prefer the interests, the triumphs, and successes, 
of the Whig party or the Democratic party, to the 
Union? Why, of what value were the principies 
of the Whig party when the Union wendinnie, d? 
Of what value were the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, | ask, when our country had ceased 
to exist? In that dark and trying hour, the watch- 
word in Georgia was: * First preserve our coun- 
try, and then determine upon what principles its 
affairs are to be administered.’’ | may confidently 
appeal to every member in this House, and to 
| every man in the country and ask what other 
‘| colrse was left to those who were determined to 
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but to throw off the allegiance || as patriotic men? Will it not be perceived that 


ef both a. and stand 7 for the Constitution || this contest had not yet terminated ?—that another 


and the Union—to forego all former quarrels; for- 
get ail former issues, all former struggles, triumphs 
and defeats, and come together like brethren upon | 
the great issue brought upon us by the legislation | 
of the country? i i 
overwhelming, I say, we were driven by every | 
consideration of patriotism, and every hope of the | 
future, to organize another party. 

In no other State of this Union was this issue 
made by its Legislature. It was not made in 
Mississippi; it was not made in Alabama, nor in 
any other Southern State or Northern State. But 
in Georgia the roe, being called upon by their 
own statute to determine whether they would re- 
sist or acquiesce in the compromise, were com- 
pelled to disregard all former political organiza- 
tions, and form new parties. 

From this necessity resulted the Union party of 


In an issue so important, so || 


great battle was to be fought, and that it was 
again to be determined whether the Union should 
be saved or lost? I wish I had time to go more 
fully into this matter than I can now go. But 1 
will state further, there was unquestionable evi- 


|| dence enough to satisfy the mind of every candid 


man, that South Carolina was ready to go out of 


|| the Union atany moment, if she could get any of || 
the other States to coéperate with her; and the 


Southern-Rights party of Georgia were standing 
upon the same principles, and endeavoring to prove 


the measures of redress which South Carolina had || 
recommended to be legitimate. 


The gentlemen 


| from South Carolina do not deny that those | 


Georgia; and who does not rejoice that it was i] 


formed and that it triamphed ? 
I know weil the object of my colleague (Mr. 
Jackson] in asking of me the dates of the ex- 


|| It is too notorious to deny it. 
| Southern-Rights party, in the platform which they || 
|| have laid down, nowhere indorsed the compromise 


were the principles upon which their State acted. 


measures. 


son] to say if what I assertis not the fact. They 


Further, sir: this || 


'have denounced them as arbitrary and as a high- | 


tracts [ have read. | know he will say, that after || 
the convention of Georgia met and determined to || 
acquiesce in the compromise measures, the South- || 


ern-Righis party in that State abandoned all idea 
of secession. They abandoned that idea, and | 
went for—soniething. 


And if that gentleman || 


answers my speech, | defy him to say what they || 


intended to do. 


I will now call the attention of the committee to || rights—are we to say that the descendants of these 


the subsequent position of that party. At first, 
many of their leading men went for disunion 
openly and boldly; after the people of Georgia had | 
determined to acquiesce in the compromise meas- 

ures, they did nut go openly and boldly for dis- | 
union; but they failed to tell what they did go for. | 
We could not understand them. I will read an | 


, bound to rally to its support. 


extract from the proceedings of that convention, | 


held in the, spring of 1851, in Milledgeville. I 
tell my colleague the date of the extract that I am 
about to read: it is subsequent to the meeting of 
the Georgia Convention and the determination of 
the people to acquiesce in the compromise meas- 
ures; and in that convention, this language was 
used: 


‘The country is passing through an alarming crisis, in 
which the Government of the Union has undergone, and is 
in danger of still undergoing fundamental changes, in its 
federative character. By the acts of the late Congress, 
known as the compromise measures, the Southern States, 
being a minority in federal numbers, have been deprived by 
high hand ofall theirinterest in the territories acquired from 
Mexico; have been degraded from their condition of equality 
in the Union; have been forced to surrender territory, un- 
quesiionably and legitimately their own, to the use and en- 


| handed usurpation and robbery, as degrading to the 


South; and they distinctly assert the doctrine that 
they have the right to leave the Union as volun- 
tarily as they went into it. 


born descendants of our revolutionary ancestors— 
the descendants of those men who lay in the 
swamps of Carolina and Georgia during the nine 
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by the thousands. I cannot forget that 

ber within your limits, tariff wal Bae Suchen 
thousands; and internal improvement men by tho 
sands. ‘There is scarcely a creed ora sentiment, 
political or religious, that is not represented in th. 
Democratic party by respectable numbers, Your 
party ought to be purged, and we ought to i 
down a platform upon which every man should 
be required to stand. We should lay down prin. 
ciples which every man should be required to gy). 
scribe. This is what we ask at your hands this 
day. The Union party of Georgia will £0 to the 
Baltimore Convention, not for the purpose of ask. 
ing you to ingraft upon your platform any new 
principle. This course seems to strike the South. 
ern-Rights party with surprise, and to induce the 
idea that it is a great absurdity. But the Union 
party of Georgia ask the Democratic party to add 
no new principles to its platform. We'gsk no 


|| such thing. 
I call upon my colleague [Mr. Jack- | 


I take occasion here to notice another idea, sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr, 
Brown,]| that we, being a party outside of the 


| Democratic organization, can with no propriety 


years of the revolutionary war in defense of our | 


patriotic men intended to submit to wrong and op- | 


radation ? 


|| pression and robbery, and worse than all, to deg- | 
Let us rather say we were right in | 


inferring that there was danger under this platform, | 
'and that every man who loved the Union was 


That was the great 


day aad hour of trial. Well, sir, we met the foe; 


we gained the victory. And we now come to the || 


| present moment, and times are changed, and the | 


| 
} 
j 
| 





joyment of the hireling States, thereby increasing the pre- | 
penne of votes already arrayed against thei, and have || 
een compelled to witness and endure the insidious act of || 


the abolition of the slave -trade in the District of Columbia, 


which can only be regarded as the entering wedge to meas- 1 
ures intended to end in the overthrow of her cherished in- || 


stitutions.’’ 


Here then are the sentiments of that party, ut- | 


tered subsequently to the decision of the Georgia 
Convention, upon the issue made by our statute. | 
And what do they say ? 


| ism, and: we could do no otherwise. 
Why, that the people || 


of Georgia have been plundered with a high hand, || 


by the superior strength of the Federal Union, of | 
territory legitimately their own; that the people | 
of Georgia have been degraded by the legislation 
of the Federal Government. So said that conven- 
tion, and South Carolina uttered precisely the | 
same sentiment. South Carolina pronounced the | 
South degraded, and ruined by the high-handed | 
legislation of the Government. The people of | 
South Carolina everywhere manifested a disposi- | 
tion to resist to the last the compromise measures, | 
and the Southern-Rights party of Georgia were | 
identical in principle with South Carolina. The | 
people of South Carolina were rallying with most | 
extraordinary unanimity in favor of secession; and | 
this convention on that day proclaimed to the world | 
the doctrine which South Carolina had published— | 
the right to go out of this Union, if she thought 
yroper to do so, and that no other State in the | 
Jnion had a right to ask her why, or wherefore, 
she had so done. Well, sir, we are compelled to 
meet them again upon this issue. This party in | 
Georgia were arrayed with South Carolina, de- 
fending the same principle, and the legality of the 
remedy proposed by the latter State. Now, under 
these circumstances, what course was left for us 


| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


|| gress. 
|| tion remains to be determined, what further is to || 
|, be done? And right here let me say that I have || 
'| not gone through the history of this matter for the | 
| purpose of throwing any censure, any denuncia- || 
|| tion or abuse, upon the Southern-Rights party of 
| Georgia. 


} 


| people of Georgia now determine to acquiesce in 


the compromise measures. They now say that 


they will abide by the feasures of the last Con- || 


We have gained the victory, and the ques- 


They acted as they saw proper. They 
had a conscience as well as the Union party. 
They obeyed the dictates of their own judgment, 


|| and followed the suggestions of their own patriot- 
| ism. 
Nor do I refer to their history for the purpose of 


I make no complaint about them for that. 


engaging in any controversy with them whatever, 
but merely for the justifiable purpose of vindicating 
before the whole country the position of the Union 
party of Georgia. 

The position [ set out to establish was, that the 


|| formation of the Union party in Georgia was a 
| matter of necessity. 


It was founded Senaes 


driven to it by the force of circumstances beyond 
our control, That is a proposition which I think 
[ have demonstrated, and I have referred to the 
history of the Southern-Rights party for the single 
purpose of vihdicating the character of the Union 
party of Georgia, and for saying that we have not 
erred in the formation of this new organization. 
W hat further now is to be done? This ques- 
tion is very properly asked, and I shall endeavor 
to answer it. 


Legislature of that State, to hold a convention in 


April next, for the purpose of considering the presi- | 


|| dential election, and the propriety of sending dele- 
gates to the Baltimore Convention. I will take occa- || 
sion to say here, that that movement of the Union |, 
party meets my cordial and entire approbation. 


All my life I have been a Democrat, and with 
pride I stand here this day in the midst of the 
Democratic party of this Congress; but when I 
say this, let me not be understood to say that I 
approve of all the actions of the Democratic party. 
Let me not be understood to say that I have noth- 
ing to ask of the Democratic party. 


without fault, and without error. 


e were | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
{ 


|| There are two ways to go to Baltimore. 
Are we to infer, Mr. Chairman, that the free- | 


1 thousand, or fift 


| go to the Democratic Convention. Why, gentle. 
| men, there can be no difficulty in this matter, 
Y ) Weecan 
by our resolution resolving 4o go to Baltimore 
| upon the faith that the Democratic party will do 
| us justice and carry out its true principles, resolye 
_ ourselves into the Democratic party and become 
members of it. We have an illustrious precedent 
of this course in the action of the Southern-Rights 
party in Georgia. They organized a separate 
party for the purpose of carrying out their doc. 
trines and their dogmas, and for the purpose of 
maintaining the rights of the South; and have, by 
a meeting of many of their leading men, in No- 
| vember last, resolved themselves into the Demo- 
cratic party. Their convention, which is to as- 
semble before the close of this month, will no 
doubt affirm the action of this meeting. Cannot 
we do the same? The moment that we determine 
| to become members of the Democratic party, we 
have a right to send delegates to their convention 
as Democrats. There is no question about that. 
They say they are Democrats. Cannot we say 
that we are Democrats? I can see no inconsist- 
ency in this course. My friend and colleague 
{Mr. Jackson] was once a member of the State- 


| Rights party. He was once outside of the Dem- 


| ocratic party, and he resolved himself into the 
party; and other individuals, members of the 
ers continually do the same. If one man can 
| resolve himself into a party, cannot a hundred, a 
thousand do the same thing? 
|| The Southern-Rights party have set us a noble 
|| example in this matter, and one which weare dis- 
‘| posed to follow. 
| There is another way that we can get to Balti- 
|| more. I say there is no impropriety—and here | 
| wish my honorable colleague from a {Mr. 
| SrepHens] was in his seat, that he might hear me, 
| for upon this point we greatly differ—I say there 
is no impropriety, no degradation, no forfeiture of 
self-respect, in the Union party of Georgia re- 
solving to send ambassadors to Baltimore to propose 
terms to that Convention, and agreeing upon the 
terms upon which we shall act with them hereaf- 





ter. here is no objection to that course; and | 
am not sure but that is the better course of the 
two. And I say here, as I want to be perfectly 
frank in relation to this matter, that I am perfectly 
indifferent as to which of these courses is adopted 





he Union party of Georgia has || 
determined, by their representatives in the last | 


| 


It would be |, 
strange, unprecedented, if this party should be || 
I cannot forget || 


‘| sentatives [Messrs. 


by the Union party of Georgia, when they meet 
in convention. I say I can see no objection to our 
sending delegates, in the character of ambasse- 
dors, to Baltimore, for the purpose of proposing 
and agreeing upon the terms of our union with 
that party. 
Now, Mr. Chaifman, allow me to say one word 
in relation to the course which ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be pursued by the Union party of Geor 
_ gia, and I would say it for the benefit of the Whig 
members of that party. I regret that their repre- 
t omss and SrepHens] are 
| not in their seats. It isnecessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the history of the W vs 
party of Georgia. I know well its history; and 
aye prepared no documents to prove the truth of 
the statements I am about to make, because | in- 


j 
' 
| 
j 


that you number within your limits Free-Soilers |) tended to have made them in the presence of their 
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6 resentatives, (Messrs. Toomps and STEPHENS,] | 
with the distinct understanding with one of them, || 
that he was to correct me if I misrepresented that || 
arty. But [ am not afraid to state in his absence 
reat I would state in his presence, because if he 
{ do not think he would make a single 

I shall speak of facts historically, and 
80 plainly that there can be no controversy about || 
them. I will commence in 1828, when I first be- 
cameaman. In that year,1 cast my first vote in 
favor of the principles, and men, and measures of 
the Democratic party. At that time the Whigs of 
Georgia were known as ** Troop men,”’ and they 
were as legitimately descended from the old re- 
publican party of Georgia, as a child is descended 
from its ancestors. They stood identical, in prin- | 
ciple and organization, with the Democratic party 
of Georgia, and supported General Jackson. They 
supported his administration; they voted for him 
in 1828, for their electoral ticket was elected, and 
the electoral ticket of the Clark party was defeat- 
ed. In 1832, the Troop party, which is now the 
Whig party, again elected their electoral ticket, 
and they cast their vote for General Jackson, and 
Mr. Van Buren. The other party voted for Gen- || 
eral Jackson, and Mr. Barbour, of Virginia. But || 
the Troop electoral ticket was elected. In the 
year 1833, the question of nullification came upon 
us, and that great controling question materially 
disturbed the organization of both of these parties. 
Then I became identified with the Union party. || 
Prior to that time I had acted with the Troop | 

arty, which descended legitimately from William 

{. Crawford, and from the old republican stock. 
I voted for General Jackson in 1828; for Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren in 1832, as a Troop man; 
and when the question of nullification came upon 
us, | felt it to be my duty to stand by my country. 
Many other Troop men pursued the same course, 
and acting with a great body of the Clark party, 
we threw the preponderance in favor of that or- 

anization, and the Troop party were defeated. 
They assumed the name of ‘ State-Rights,’’ and 
we the name of ** Union men.’’ The organiza- 
tion maintained this name for several years. The 
State-Rights party of Georgia refused to join the 
national Whig organization. In 1836, they voted 
for Mr. White. They refused to vote for the | 
nominee of the Whig party, and voted for Mr. 

White. The Union party of Georgia voted for 
Mr. Van Buren. Thereis no question about that. 
In 1840, the State-Rights party of Georgia, for 
the first time, united itself with the Whig Na- 
tional party, and voted for General Harrison. The 
Democratic party again voted for Mr. Van Buren. 
Upon that occasion, very many of the State-Rights 
men abandoned their party, adhered to their prin- 
ciples, and jores the Democratic party, because 
they thought that the State-Rights party had 
abandoned its principles; and that, by the aban- 
donment of their principles, and their incorpora- 
tion into the National Whig party, they forfeited 
allclaim to the support and confidence of those 
who valued their principles more than they did || 
their party prepossessions. If I am not mistaken, 
Colonel Satta was of the number of those who, 
in 1840, joined our standard. Whether that is the 
precise time, or not, is not material. He came to 
us for similar motives, either upon that or a sub- 
sequent occasion. 

_ Now, the point to which I shall direct the atten- 
tion of the committee is, that during all of this time || 
the W hig party of Georgia and the Democratic par- 
ty of Georgia have been identical in principles, as 

¢ records in our own State will show, as made 
up by the journals of our Legislature, and the meet- 
ing of our political parties in convention, in our 
counties as well asofour State. Both these parties 
held the same great, fundamental principles of a 
strict construction of the Constitution; of the sov- 
ereignty of the States; of the economical adminis- 
tration of the finances of the Government; of op- 
position to a tariff for protection; toa bank; to in- 
ternal improvements by the Federal Government; 
and, I will add, the disbursement and collection 
and keeping of the revenue by the officers of the 

overnment. Let menot be misunderstood here. | 
The Whig party objected to the details of the sub- | 
‘reasury, as it was called; but { never understood || 
them as objecting to the Democratic proposition— | 
the Democratic principle—that the revenue should || 
be collected, kept, and disbursed, by the officers of | 
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were here, 
correction. 


Union and State-Rights Parties in Georgia—Mr. Hillyer. 


| great and mighty issue coéperated. 


| country. 
| from my heart, 1 approve of the movement in 
Georgia to send delegates to the Baltimore Con- 


the Government. There has been, then, no mate- 
rial difference between these two parties as to 
principles. I hold here in my hand an extract 
from the Congressional Globe, which will show 
that, in 1842, when the State of Georgia was frep- 
resented here by Messrs. Black, Collquit, Cooper, 
Dawson, Habersham, Meriwether and Gamble, 
when the tariff of 1842 was pending before this 
House, all of these men, with the exception of 


| Mr. Meriwether, voted with the Democratic party 
| against it. 


Mr. Meriwether was not in his seat. 
1 am free to state my opinion, unhesitatingly, 
that if he had been in his seat, he would have vo- 
ted with his colleagues. The Whigs of Georzia, 


| and the Democrats of Georgia, having of principle 


nothing worthy to divide them, have lately, upon a 
W ith all for- 
mer party positions dissolved, we have taken each 
other by the hand; we have met, triumphed and 
rejoiced together Why not, then, being togetlier, 
continue our march together in the support of our 
I can see no objection to it, and hence, 


vention, where our principles, by fair interpreta- 
tion, in my judgment, will carry us all; when we 
get to that convention, we will ask of them the 
adoption of the compromise measures. | have 
said that | would ask the Democratic convention, at 
Baltimore, to ingraft no new principle upon its 
platform, and that is true; but | draw a broad dis- 
tinction between a political principle and a politi- 
cal measure. I say that the principles of the 
Democratic party are coeval with the existence of 


our Government, and that there is nothing to add, | 


or to abstract therefrom. ‘They are a strict con- 


struction of our Constitution, and a cordial sup- | 


port of all national questions involving and pro- 
moting the national interest. These are the great 
principles of the party, and they induce the sup- 
port of many distinct and separate measures. ‘The 
measures of the Democratic party cannot be co- 
eval with its existence. 
sippi Southern-Rights Convention spoke of the 
principles of the Democratic party being coeval 
with its existence, and thought they ought not to 
be added to; but they failed to discriminate be- 
tween a principle and a measure. They refer to 
the principles of Jefferson, and Madison, and 
others of our old Republican fathers, as being the 
principles of the Democratic party. This lan- 
guage, when criticised, is mere nonsense and ab- 
surdity. Whatdid Mr. Jefferson know about the 
sub-Treasury? What did Mr. Madison know 
about the annexation of Texas to this Govern- 
ment? What did these men know aboutthe Mex- 
ican war? Whatdid they know about the admis- 
sion of California, and of the organization of these 


| territorial governments? And yet, sir, these are 
| all, but one, Democratic measures. 
| ures came upon the country, and it was necessary 
| that the Democratic party should take action upon 


These meas- 


them. I say this is the sound proposition; this is 
the true doctrine—that whenever a measure arises, 


| national in its character, it is the duty of the 


Democratic party to take sides upon that measure 


doctrine; that is the Democratic creed; and all that 


Members of the Missis- | 


|| in accordance with its principles, and to go wher- | 
| ever its principles will carry it. That is the true 


I ask of the Democratic party when we go to the | 


Baltimore Convention. We ask not that they 
shall ingraft new principles upon their creed, but 


| that they shall adopt these measures according to 
| the principl@s they have already avowed and acted | 


upon. If it be true that the compromise of the 
last session of Congress is a great national ques- 


| tion, involving and promoting the interests of all 
|| the people of this Republic, from one end to the 
| other, and that it is sanctioned by the Constitu- 
| tion of our country, 1 say that the Democratic | 


ab are bound by their principles to adopt it. It 
ecomes their measure from the very fact that it is 
constitutional, and national, and promotes the in- 


terest, and repose, and happiness of the whole | 


it will commit a dereliction of duty unworthy ot 
the Democratic party; and it will be the first time, 
within the history of this great Republic, that that 
party has faltered or wavered in the discharge of 
its duty. 


These are the sentiments of the constitutional || try that I fear. 


/country. And if that Convention fails to avow it, | 
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gates to Baltimore, and I say then to our Demo- 
cratic brethren of Mississippi, our Southern- 
Rights friends, and to many upon this floor, that 
they greatly err when they suppose that we are 
roing to Baltimore to ask that convention to in- 
graft upon its platform a new principle. We will 
do no such thing; but we go there to exhort the 
Democratic party to stand up to those principles, 
and resolutely to go where they will carry it, and 
Mr. Chairmen, I shall 
not discuss the merits of this compromise, to show 
that it comes within the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party; for I believe that every man here, in 
his heart, feels that it does. Even my Southern- 
Rights friends, those who have determined to 
abide by the measure, feel in their hearts that it 
is a national question, the result of that spirit of 
compromise, concession, and forbearance, which 
lies at the foundation of our Constitution; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of the Democratic 
party to avow and carry these measures through— 
to maintain it to the death. I must hasten on. 
This issue sleeps, but it is not dead. What have 
we heard the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Ranrout}—and I regret that he is 
not in his seat—avow upon this floor? That one 
of the measures of this compromise was unconstitu- 
tional. He is a member of the Democratic party, 
and he is bound by his oath to the Constitution to 
seek its repeal, if he believes it to be unconstitu- 
tional. Well, here is the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Hissarp,} who wrote an able 
and patriotic letter to his constituents, indorsing, 


abide the consequences, 


in general terms, the compromise, in every feature 
and line. [le goes on, however, to specify the 
different features in the compromise, but utterly 
ails to notice one important measure—that the 
compromise pledged the faith of this Government 
—that Utah and New Mexico should be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as they 
saw proper to determine. That portion of the 
compromise he passed over in perfect silence. I 
regretted to see it, but I hope that it was an over- 
sight upon his part. 

Mr. HIBBARD said he had made no mention 
in the letter referred to of the principle stated by 
the gentleman, because he deemed it unnecessary. 
He was of opinion that no State otherwise quali- 
fied for admission, should be debarred from the 
Union because its constitution did or did not toler- 
ate slavery. It was a matter which each State 
must regulate for itself. This was right, and 
would have inured to States applying for admis- 
sion to the Union if it had not been stipulated, as 
to Utah and New Mexico, in the bills establishing 
territorial governments there. He believed the 
principle so universally recognized among his con- 
stituents that it was unnecessary to remind them 
of it. 

Mr. HILLYER. Perhaps I ought to ask the 
gentleman’s pardon. I knew from the style of 
his letter that he would speak as he has done, it 
drawn out; and my object was to draw him out. I 
have no more to say to that honorable member. 


| | wish that every man in this Union was so reli- 


able—the Union could not be in danger, and no 
man would care whether this question was in- 
grafted upon the Democratic platform or not. 
Mr. Chairman, this question sleeps, I have said, 
but it is not dead. And here let mie say to our 
Northern friends—(I do not know whether I shal! 
call them friends or not)—that it is not as a South- 
ern man I wish to urge this question upon the 
Democratic party. It is not as a Southern man 
and a slaveholder that I feel a deep solicitude for 


| the maintenance of these measures; for I declare 


here, in the midst of the representatives of the 
American people, that for the institution of slavery 
I have no fear. That institution is in no danger; 
and I can inform the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Grppines,| that “the overseer’s lash” is still 
heard in the South, and that the Southern slave 
still bends to his daily labor without a murmur 
and without a hope, and his merry laugh and his 
lively jest tells that he is happy and contented. it 
is not to preserve the institution of slavery; for I 
assert that the rage of Abolition fanaticism against 
the institution of slavery is as vain and impotent 
as the rippling of the Atlantic wave against the 
eternal rock of Gibraltar. But it is for my coun- 
It is to preserve this Union and 


Union men of Georgia, who favor sending dele- i to maintain the American Constitution that I de- 
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sire to see all patriotic men at the North arrayed 


against the Abolitionists. I know that the Aboli- 
tionists at the North have dealt many a fierce and 
heavy blow, and that those blows have fallen thick 
and fast—not upon the institution of slavery, but 
upon our country. Time after ime this Govern- 
ment has rocked to its very foundation—never 


once has the institution of slavery trembled upon | 


its base; and every Southern man knows this to 
be true. Why, sir, the pulse of the human sys- 
tem does not indicate with more unerring certainty 
the health of the body than does the price mo ts a 
erty in the market indicate the stability an 


per- | 


manence of the investment; and at no time within | 


my recollection, or, perhaps, of the recollection of 
any member of this House, have slaves borne a 
better price here in Virginia, upon the border of 
the slave country, than during the period of the 
greatest excitement in relation to that institution. 
We have, then, no fear for slavery; we have fear 
for our country. 
our country. We are struggling to maintain the 
Union of these States; and hence we go with pro- 
oriety to the great parties of this Re ublic at the 
mie, and we say, not in the spirit of faction, 
but in the spirit of patriotism, that this battle is to 
be fought among yourselves. If this fugitive slave 


|| made these remarks. 


We are struggling to maintain | 


bill is indorsed by you, we will give you our sup- | 


port and coéperation. L 
crats and Northern Democrats cordially united, 
and together sustaining the rights of our country- 
men and the constitutional guarantees of all the 
citizens of the Republic. This is the course I 
propose, and I say that it is founded in patriot- 
ism, in right, and in correct principles. 


Let us see Southern Demo- | 


But the question may be asked, Why prefer to | 
go to the Democratic convention rather than that | 


of the Whig party ? rati 
party are identical with the people of Georgia in 
principles. The grent objection thatthe Whigs of 
Georgia have heretofore urged to the Democratic 
party is, that it has contented itself with laying 
down correct principles,and does <sym out, 

Can we affiliate with the Whigs? Never! I 
say it boldly, never, with the Whig party as a 
Whig party; but I did greatly desire, and am 
willing now, if circumstances would permit it, to 
coéperate with the true and conservative men of 
both parties, and to organize out of both a party 
better and more patriotic than either. 


Zecause the Democratic | 
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Mr. SMART, (in his seat.) It is like the right 
of secession; if asserted, not to be consummated. 

Mr. HILLYER. I cannot understand it. Why 
do you value the right, that no man wants to ex- 
ercise? I say it is no laughing matter. [Laughter.] 
W hen we see a sovereign State of this Union pass- 
ing a law, bringing in competition the white and 
negro women of Massachusetts, upon the subject 
of wedlock, there must be something very dark 
underneath somewhere. (Laughter.] | say I wish 
I could understand it. There is something there, 
which is not brought to light. {Laughter.] But 
the gentleman has given an explanation here 
worthy of remark, and it is for that purpose that I 
{ have not gone through 
this good-humored digression for the mere pur- 
pose of making a laugh, but to bring emphatically 
and distinctly before the House, the purpose of 
this resolution. I understand it, and say, as my 
opinion, without doubt, that there is nota man on 
this floor from Massachusetts, not even he who 
advocated the passage of that bill in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, who would discard the 
Anglo-Saxon girl, with her blooming cheek, bright 
eye, and warm heart, in favor of a black, greasy, 
aromatic negro wench. [Laughter.] That was 
not the object; no such taste as that influenced 
them; but it was intended as an insult upon the 


South; and it is one of those reiterated, and many, | 
oft-repeated aggressions, which have alienated the | 


minds of the Southern people from the North, and 
that has induced this strong language of our 
Southern-Rights brethren in Georgia, when they 
say they hate the North, as they hate hell itself. 
That is the truth; there is no doubt about it. Let 
this conduct upon the part of the Massachusetts 
Whigs be noticed. I wishI had time to comment 
upon the course of the Free-Soilers, and the Free- 
Soil Representatives from Massachusetts. Mr. 
Ranrout is a little more acceptable in point of 
taste, but no more in point of principle. He open- 
ly avows, that the fugitive slave bill is unconsti- 


tutional, which is one feature of the compromise. || headed— 


|| The fugitive slave bill, and the publicly-pledged 


Having || 


failed in this great, noble, and patriotic purpose, | 


we must now look for the party which will best |; 
Upon the | 


subserve the interests of our country. 
question of slavery, we have seen the Democratic 
party of the North struggling in behalf of the 
Constitution, and we can point to man after man, 
by hundreds and thousands, among them, who are 
true to the South. But when we look among the 


Whigs, for my life | cannot count upon any one | 
with certainty. Upon the floor of this House, || 


sitting in the midst of the Whig party, is a mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, sent here by the Whigs 


of that State, who has voted to give white men | 


the liberty of marrying negro girls. He is sent 


here as a Whig, and is sitting in full fellowship | 


with the Whig party. I cannot conceive what 
that gentleman wants to marr 


want to marry negro girls for. 


a negro girl for? | 
{laughier.] 1 do not know what his constituents | 
W hat can be the | 





matter with the white girls of Massachusetts? | 
{Laughter.] This is no laughing matter. {Laugh- 


ter. | 
gravely determining by legislative enactment that 


Here is a sovereign State of this Union || 


the negro girls of Massachusetts shall be brought | 


in competition with the white girls of Massachu- 
setts. I say, that something must be the matter 
with the white girls in Massachusetts. 


Mr. DUNCAN, Will the gentleman yield me | 


the floor for a moment? 


Mr. HILLYER. My time is too near out; I 


cannot yield. 
Mr. DUNCAN. 


I was about to remark that 


white gentlemen have never availed themselves of 


the privilege granted by that law, that I am aware | 


of. [{Laughter. 
Mr. HIL 
of notice. 
not availed themselves of the privilege of that law. 
It turns out that they do not want the privilege, 
and do not value it. 
having it? If no white man wanted to marry a 
negro girl, why pass a statute authorizing it? 


Why did they insist upon | 


YER. There is an evasion worthy | 
The white men of Massachusetts have | 


| 


| induce his own State to execute it. 


faith of this Government to admit California and 
Utah into the Union, with or without slavery, are 
the life and soul of the whole compromise. 
he has pronounced unconstitutional; and [ doubt 
not he would have pronounced the other so, if his 
attention had been called to it. 

But | will not pursue that matter, as he is not 
in his seat. What course will that gentleman pur- 
sue? I understood him to assert that fugitives 
from labor must be surrendered. 
inform us in what way, and by what authority. 


If by the power of the States, then I would ask || 


has he ever used his influence in his own State to 


Constitution? Here is the great law of the land, 
that fugitives from service—which means slaves— 
shali be surrendered; and here is a gentleman upon 
this floor, who is a leading, influential member of 


his party, who denies the constitutional power of || ; i '. 
ret News, to see how much authority the editor of 


this Government to execute that clause of the 
Constitution, and yet he has never attempted to 
If the Con- 
stitution of the United States devolves upon Mas- 
sachusetts the duty of executing this clause on the 
subject of fugitive slaves within her limits, and 
she fails or refuses to comply with the requisition, 
it would surely follow that the Southern States 


would have the right to make war upon her for | 


not having done it—which involves so much that 


is absurd that it cannot be necessary “to enter mto || 
an argument with the gentleman 


{Here the hammer fell.} 


CONTESTED ELECTION IN NEW MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 


In THe House or Represenratrves, 
March 15, 1852, 


On the memorial presented by the Hon. Joun S. Pgenps, 
of Missouri, from A. W. Reynolds, contesting the right | 
of the sitting member from New Mexico to a seat in the | 


House of Representatives. 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I was anxious, the other day, 
that this question of privilege in regard to the seat 


Mevico—Mr. Weightman. 


_ up, not forthe purpose, as I then stated 


| have rights here that ought to be protected: 
| that the Government to which they belong was 
| created by the — and ought to be adminis. 


One | 


|| an infamous kidnapper. 
|| bearing his name, authorizing them to purchase Indian chil- 
| dren, as slaves, for the benefit of persons in New Mexico, 
have lately been driven out of the Territory of Utah. 

| as the Mormons are represented to be, they are notso devil 


But he does not || 





| ‘tive Department, Santa Fé, 


{March 15, 


—_ 


rs oe » Of making 
any objection to the printing of that memorial and 
the eee eae or to their reference 

the Committee of Elections, but for the 
of contradicting, promptly and at once, the eros 

charges which have been made against the Mises 
able gentleman who is now Governor of New 
Mexico. I regret that he has not a better en, 
cate than myself on this occasion. 1 regret that 
he has no forceful Brecxmrrper or brilliant 4 a. 
SHALL to stand up here in his defense. Byt su +h 
as Lam, I bring to this question the hiehest regard 
for that honorable gentleman, and admiration o¢ 
his course in New Mexico. In my belief, the 
honorable Governor of New Mexico has pursued 
a course calculated to make the Mexicans—w,, 
have been separated from their Government by ne 
act of theirs, and who now owe allegiance to the 
Government of the United States—feel that 4) ey 
are at least a part of this Government; that they 


Purpose 


and 


tered for their benefit. The elevation of policy 
and motives which distinguish the Governor of 
New Mexico, I believe is not appreciated, ayq 
cannot be appreciated by some of those who would 
injure and belie him. Against the Governor of 
New Mexico there have been arrayed divers and 
powerful influences. I think I am well enough 
acquainted with my countrymen to know, that 
when they understand that powerful influences 
are brought to bear against any individual, and 
that there is an attempt to crush a man who is in 
the discharge of high and honorable duties, the 


| mere knowledge of that fact will make those infly- 
| ences powerless. 


I shall allude, now, to one of those influences, 


[am about to read from a newspaper which, I un- 
_ derstand, has the largest circulation of perhaps any 
| paper in the Union; I mean the National Era. [t 


is the number of February 26th, and the article is 


*SCOUNDRELISM IN OUR TERRITORIES—KIDNAppPING 


| UNDER A GOVERNOR’S LICENSE.— We publish on our fourth 
| page an editorial from the Deseret News, disclosing a sta 


of things in our Territories which demands the immediate 
attention of the Chief Exeeutive. According to the state 
ment, Governor Cathoun, of New Mexico, is no better than 
Gangs of traders, with licen 


Bad 


ish as to connive at this new trade in human blood, whichis 
United States officer, appointed by Mr. Fillmore, seems am 
bitious to establish.’’ 


* * * * * * * 


“The apprehension evidently prevails that proper atten- 


|| tion to territorial grievances may lead to discussion on ques- 
induce that State to execute this clause of the | 


tions connected with slavery, and that any enlightened at- 
tempt to redress them may involve, unavoidably, the exercis 
of a power over the Territories which the compromise vir- 


| tually abandoned. 


** QO, how this infernal Element of evil—the slave power, 


| obstructs all useful and beneficent legislation !” 


Now, | wish to refer to the article from the Dese- 


the Era had for that statement: 
* Stave TRADERS IN New MEXIco AnD UTAH LICENSED 


| B¥ GoverRNnoR CaLuoun.—We find the following in the 


New York Herald: : ; 
“The United States officers who returned from Utah. 


| have stated that persons were expelled from the Territory i! 


they became obnoxious to the censure of the Mormon au- 
thorities. The following is a copy of an editorial article in 
the News, in relation to a regularly-licensed trader, who, tt 


| sels, Was not well regarded by the Saints: 


‘* “A copy of a lieense given to Pedro Leon to trade with 
‘the Utah Indians, signed by James 5S. Calhoun, Supen® 


| ‘tendent of Indian Affairs, dated Santa Fé, August 14, 151, 


‘attested by D. V. Whiting, has fallen under our obser- 
‘vation; and we understand the said Pedro Leon was a 
‘ Manti, in the county of San Pete, on or about the 3d in- 
‘stant, accompanied by about twenty Spanish Mexicans, 


| ‘trading and desiring to trade horses, for Indian children, 
|‘ fire-arms, &c. ; and we are also informed that there are two 
| ‘other companies, of about the same size, and from the same 


‘ source, one of whom holds a blank license, dated * Execu- 
New Mexico, July 30, 11, 
‘signed by ‘J. 8. Calhoun, Superintendent of Indian a 
‘fairs,’ authorizing said blank holder to proceed to the * ; 
‘ Lake county, in the Territory of Utab, for the purpose 0 
‘trading with the Utah Indians in said region.’’ 

And that is all. He does not say for the pur- 
pose of trading for Indian children, as slaves. 

There are other parts of this article which it's 
not necessary for me to read. But the a 
News, the quoted authority of the Era, does not 
confirm the statement, that by the license of Gov 


of the Delegate from New Mexico should come || ernor Calhoun there has been authorized trade 10 
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children of any kind, notwithstanding the reckless 
ad unscrupulous statement of the National Era. 
vnig is one of the influences to which I alluded. 
Lis influence, brought to bear against Governor 
Calhoun, may be traced in a kindred paper in 
aaa Fé, edited by a gentleman who is an agent 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
sty, who does little else than malign the Governor, 
the gallant Sumner, commanding the troops in 
New Mexico, and the humble individual who now 
sddresses you. ‘This society is a powerful one; 
ao it is one of the chief influences which has 
‘on brought to bear against the Governor of that 
a apt the design of the National Era, in its 
reckless and unscrupulous statements in reference 
to Governor Calhoun, I wish to read a letter which 
| wrote at the request of General Foote. I wrote 
it early in the present session of Congress. I de- 
sire to read it in connection with the comments of 
the National Era, in which the editor makes the 
threat that T shall be made to feel for my contu- 
macy, if 1 continue the course which I have thought 
proper topursue. Here is the letter: 


Wasutncton, December 16th, 1851. 
My pear Sr: In compliance with your request, | give 


you my views as to the popular feeling concerning siavery | 


in New Mexico. Lag ' 
The popular feeling in New Mexico is, I believe, fixedly 
set against that country being made the arena in which to 
decide political queStions in which the people have no prac- 
tical interest, aud all attempts which have heretofore veen 
made, or which hereafter may be made, to induce the peo- 
ple of that country to take sides on a question in which they 
are not at 
be, utterly abortive. ; 

There are in New Mexico a few negroes, in all, as shown 
by the census, seventeen; and of this number there may be 
as many as five or six slaves—house-servants of officers of 
he army and others. : ; a8 

There has, up to this time, before the judicial tribunals, 
been no case of a negro held to slavery suing for his free- 
dom. When such « case shall occur, it will, in my opiv- 
iow, be adju ticated without popular excitement of any kind, 


all interested, have been, and will, I trust, forever 


Contested Election in New 


| serves from all parts of the United States, but no more pro- 


found than the contemp: it met within New Mexico. 

Though supported by the onty newspaper in New Mexico, 
whose editor is, as | have stated, an agent of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, nu excitement took place 
in New Mexico, outside the iminediate family of the editor, 
clothed thongh he was in the garb of a aitssivonary—a min- 
ister of the Gospel—a minister of peace. 

If there are any persons in the United Sates who desire 
to celouize siaves in our Terrt ry, | apprehend mere would 


| be no objectivn on the part of the people of New Mexico, 


let the decision of the courts be what it may. Perhaps the 
attempt would be beneficial; it would at all events settle 


} the question, and effectually thwart any turther attempt to 
| make New Mexico the scape-goat, to bear the burdeu of a 


question which concerns her not. We object to being made 


| the scape-goat, and would prefer not being made use of even 


as an illustration. 

Should the courts in New Mexico decide that slaves may 
legally be held there, 1 am sure that no popular excitement 
would fo.low; aud I am equally sure that those who embark 
in the colonizing experiment will speedily send or sell thei 
slaves oul of the Territory. Slave lator will not pay in New 
Mezico, and in that is comprised the whole quesion. 

We desire to be in a position in which Congress, unem- 
barrassed by he slavery question as regards us, may dir ct 
18 Allention to legwiuie -0 as to promote the tnte-est of 
that neglected and sympathy-deserving section. 

This leer 1 place at your disposition, to be used as you 
may think proper, though not written with that carefulness 
as regards periods, or with the compactuess I would desire. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 


| Hon. H. 3. Foore, U. S. Senate. 


| them to exclude siavery on economical grounds. 


I give this letter for the purpose of showing 
what are the sentiments, or the absence of senti- 
ment, that the National Era takes ground against, 
and the reason for its hostility against me. On 
this letter the Era comments as follows, in its 
paper of January 1, 1852: 

“Mr. WetagHTMan and New Mexico.—Mr. Smith, former 
Delegate from New Mexico, was rejected by the ~enate a- 
nominee for the Secretaryship of the Territory, because he 
had once written an address to the people there, advising 
He was 


| a Kentuckian, the son of a slavebolder, and not au aboli- 
| 


| tioniet. 


though the people are, [ believe, opposed to the introduc- || 


tion of slave labor amongst themselves; and when the time 
shall cone Whea they shall think proper .o seek admis-ion 
as a State of the Union, they will, | am inclined to think, 
should there be in their opinion danger of the introduction 
of slave labor there, prohibit it.. But as there is at this time 
no such danger, there is no excitem ‘nt on the subjet; and 
as | see in the fuiure no likelihood of the introduction of 
slave labor there, L apprehend that the popular mind will, as 
now, remain calm Ov Lois point, and the questio,: of pro- 
hibiting, admitting, Or remaining silent, concerning slavery, 
will be veated imply as a matter of policy in reference to 
being adinitted into the Usvton. 

lo show the freedom from excitement of the people on 
this question, I refer you to the fact, thatin the State con- 
stituuon of New Mexico, of last year, though slavery was 


prohibired, the undersigned, though falsely denounced in | 


the only newspaper in Now Mexico as a slavery propagan- 
dist, was elect. G to the Senate by an overwhelming vote ; 
and this, too, de-pite the general knowl dge among the 
membd_rs of the Legislature that he was in favor of so ar- 
ranging the ~lavery clause as to effect our admis-ion into 
the Un:on, and without regard to any other circumsiance 
whatsorver. L was confident thai no constitutional provis- 
ion could bring ab out the introduction of slave labor thore; 
and, heung satisfied with the substance, did not trouble my- 
self about a prohibition of what could never affects. And 
this, | believe, is the popular feeling in New Mexico. 

We in New Mex-co have suffer d too much aiready, by 


But he had offeuded against the majesty of slavery 
—and that was a deadly sin. 

“His successor, R. H. Weightman, has taken warning, 
and bends the knee in time to the ruling power. In a leuer 
from him dated December 2)}st1¢51, to Mr Foote, and read 


| a few days ago in the Senate, he undertakes to vouch for the 
| utter indifference of the New Mexicans ea the question of 


slavery. He says they cannot be persuaded to take sides, 


| and that all the arts of designing people to excite them 
| against slavery have failed. 


« «To show,’ he says, ‘the freedom from excitement of 


| ‘the people on the question, I refer you to the fact that in 
| the State constitution of New Mexico, of last year, though 
| ‘slavery was prohibited, the undersigned, though falsely 


haviog our soil mide use of by others as a political battle- || 


field over wlach to settlh: the slavery question, to agai per- 
mit it to be so used if we can avid. [tis, 1 believe, the 
fixed determination of the pecple t» toke no stdes on this 
question Which in no way practically concerns them. When 
the ques'ior? comes up, we w.!l treat it simply asa ma. tero 
policy, by which to facilitate our admission into the Union, 
Once adinisted we cah d) as we chovse, We desie the 
friendship of all; eatangling alliances with none. 

A Vigorous effort was this year made to inierest the pro- 
ple in this vexed ques ion, but all invain. A d-cument 
entitled “ Adoress .o the [nhabiiants of New Mexico and 
Californ a, oa the omission by Congress to provide them 
with Territorial Governments, and on the Social and Politi- 
cal Evils of Slavery,” was industriously circulated in New 
Mexwwo, in the Spanish language, by an agent of the Amer- 
tcan and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, who is at this time 
the editor of the “ Santa Fé Gazette,’ in the columns of 
which paper he is republishing occasional chapters of this 
document. In this is drawn a compurison, inore highly 
Wronghtthan true, between the Norih and Southin reference 
10 state of education, state of morals, state of religion, dis- 
regari of human life, disregard of constitutional obligations, 
population, military weakness, &c. In the conelusion, the 
people are urged to set up an independent government, “ un- 
less exemp ed from the curse of slavery,” and are promised. 
in that case, the assistance of the “ whole North.” [ send 
you an English and a Spanish ec. py. 


| the burden of a question which concerns her not, 


‘denounced in the only newspaper in New Mexico as a 
‘slavery propagandist, was elected to the Senate by an over- 
‘whelming vote; and this, too, despite the general knowl 
‘edge among the members of the Legislature that he was in 
‘favor of so arranging the slavery clause as to eflectour ad 
‘mission into the Union, and without regard to any other 
‘circumstance whatsoever ’ 

« He says that when the question shall come up, ‘ we will 
‘ treat it simply as a matter of policy by which to facilitat« 
‘our admis=ion into the Union. Ouce admitted, we can do 
‘as weehoose. We desire the friendship of all; entangling 
‘alliance with none.’ 

“ He is exceedingly anxious to impress upon the slave 
holders, that the people of New Mexico have not the slight 
est objection, in principle, or on the ground of a moral seu- 
timent, to slavery; that could it live there, it would en- 
counter no hostile feeling. Ina word, he sees nothing at ail 
objectionable in a system which brutalizes the colored man 
and degrades the poor white man. 

s¢< If there are any persons in the United States who de- 
‘sire to colonize slaves in our ‘Territory, | apprehend there 
‘would be no objection on the part of the people of New 
‘Mexico, let the decision of the courts be what it may. 
‘ Perhaps the attempt would be beneficial; it would at ail 
‘events settle the question, and effectually thwart avy tur 
‘ther attempt to make New Mexico the seape-goat to beat 
We ob- 
‘jectto being made the scape-geat,and would prefer not 
‘being made use of even as an illustration.’ 

«“<¢Should the courts in New Mexico decide that slaves 
may legaily be held there, Lam sure that no popular excite- 
‘ment would follow; ard [ am equally sure that those who 


|| ‘embark in the colonizing experiment will speedily send or 


‘sell their slaves oul of the Territory. Slave labor will not 
‘payin New Mexico, and in thatis comprised the whole 
‘question.’ 

«What can be expected of a Territory the first act ot 


|| whose first Delegate is one of abject submission to the slave 


You wili perceive that the unscrapulous persons who are 


Urging the law-abiding New Mexicans to the commission 


of yreason, and Promising assistance they have no right to 


Promise, have signed their names tu the document. 


This attempt to draw the simple, pas‘oral, and unarmed 


people of New Mexico into an act of treasonable resistance 
to the powerfal Government to which they owe and yield 


power?’? 
s* We trust Mr. Weightman may live long enough to learn 


| that servility to a sectional interest ‘does not pay.’ ”’ 


It may be that the National Era and those 
whom it represents may make me ‘‘ feel,’’ because 
of the views I conscientiously entertain; and if, in 
its endeavors to make me ‘‘ feel,’’ it is as unscru- 
pulous in its attacks on me as it has been on Gov- 
ernor Calhoun, I doubt not I will be shown up in 
a way to induce the subscribers of that paper to 
believe me a monster of iniquity. 

There is another newspaper in the United States 


allegiance, wili met with the protowrd indigna‘ion it de- || that hos thought proper to take up the cudgels 
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against Governor Calhoun. It is the St. Louis 
Republican. This paper has the largest circula- 
tion of any paper west of the Alleghany mountains 
—at least | am inclined to think so—and was built 
up by the energy and enterprise of the editer, whe 
is the proprietor also. As the circulation of this 
paper increased, so did the views of its editor en 

large, until he has at this time, I believe, taken 
under his sole control the whole State of Missouri, 
not only as regards its general policy, but he can 
tell you who is the best man, of all the men in the 
country, to be brought out as constable for any 
township in the State. He has extended himself 
also to the State of Illinois, in the same way, and 
will be able to give the members from Missouri or 
Illinois excellent advice as to the way in which 
they are to conduct themselves in Congress. 

He has also attended, generally and largely, te 
the Indian policy of the Government, and knows 
more now about the Indians lying between Beh- 
ring’s Straits and the southeast corner of Texas, 
than Fitzpatrick or any of those old mountaineers, 
intelligent and educated men who have spent forty 
years among the mountains; and if the Govern- 
ment could only be persuaded to turn over to the 
editor of that paper the charge of the Indian af- 
fairs, they would be placed upon a bottom as broad 
and substantial as the editor’s, and all that * old 
fogyism’’ about Indian policy, begun by John 
C. Calhoun and continued by his successors, in 
the War and Interior Departments, would be se- 
curely shelved forever. 

He isalso able to give excellent advice in regard 
to the contiguous potato-patches of New Mexico, 
Utah, Oregon, and California; and, should the cir- 
culation of his paper be still further extended, will 
be found quite competent to regulate the affairs of 
the universe. This paper, for some reason which 
I will not undertake to determine, published, with 
apparent pleasure, anonymous articles which were 
abusive of the Governor of New Mexico: and 


| while he did this, it was with a great deal of diffi- 


culty that the insertion of any publication, in th 
nature of a defense of that rentleman, could be ob- 
tained, although the communication might not be 
anonymous, 


I refer to a communication of my 


| own, which appeared in the paper after a consid- 


erable contest with the editor,and which was over 
my own signature, and which I will read in the 
course of my remarks. Whether the veneral dis- 
position of this editor to publish assaults on, and 
indisposition to publish defenses of, Governor 
Calhoun, 1s attributable to his desire to arrange 
the world’s affairs generally, to the fact that his 
nether interuments too tightly fit him, or to t 
fact of his residence in a mercantile community, 
and that the merchants of New Mexico have been 
yle ised to combine the meselves 


} 
ne 


wainst Governor 


Lt 4 
attributable to 


| 
| 
Calhoun, or whether it is he my- 
** that he has drunk with certain 
merchants with whom he has affiliations in New 
Mexico, I will not undertake to determine. But 
that he is prone to attack, and indisposed to de- 
fend, is the fact. I suppose that he 1s the repre- 
sentative of the mercantile interests in New Mex 
ico. That is one of the influences which is ht 
to bear against Governor Calhoun. This influence 
is more extended and ramified than might be sup- 
posed. The Santa Fé merchants owe five, or 
twenty, or fifty thousand dollars to St. Louis mer- 
chants, to Boston, New York, or Philadelphia 
merchants, and all of them are interested in being 
paid their money, and to that extent are interest- 
ed in carrying out the views of the Santa Fé mer- 
chants. 

There is another, a military influence in New 
Mexico, which has been brought to bear against 
this worthy Governor, of which I shall presently 
speak. The petition of my honorable contestant 
contains in itself matters and averments altogether 
sufficient for a defense against all the charges con- 
tained in the memorial, and, indeed, | may say 
against all the charges, bearing directly or indi- 
rectly on the election, that have been put before 
this House by the honorable gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Pue.es.} This memorial sets forth 
that a notice of his intention io contest my elec- 
tion was served upon me in New Mexico, and 
that that notice of contest contained this charge of im- 
proper and illegal interference on the part of the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and of his corrupt influence in 


nads of ** toddies 


| 
vwroue 


| the election. It acknowledges, also, the receipt of 
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my answer, which denies that interference and 
corruption. Here, then, is the issue made up; and 
according to the law of the United States, passed 
by the Congress of the United States, regulating 
the mode of taking testimony in cases of contested 
elections, there was a fixed mode in which to take 
testimony. Now, the question is, why was not 
that testimony taken? Here is the reason, as set 
forth in the memorial: 

“The following is an extract from a letter directed to 
your memorialist by P. J. Pillans, Esq., dated Santa Fé, 
December 29, 1851: 

“*Mr. Ashurst and myself have made two attempts to 
* take the depositions for the contest; but it is absolutely 


‘ impassible to get two justices of the peace together at one 
* ume. 


When, Mr. Speaker, you turn to the law of 
Congress, prescribing the mode of taking testi- 
mony in cases of contested election, it will be 
found that those gentlemen had no right to go be- 
fore two justices of the peace for the purpose of 
taking such testimony. They are not the officers 
prescribed by law. They might, therefore, as 
well have averred that they could not get two old 
women together for the purpose of taking the tes- 
mony, because of the corrupt influence of Gov- 
ernor Calhoun, 

Then the reason why, after the issues were 
made up, no testimony was taken, was, that no 
two justices of the peace could be got together; 
and, at the same time, it is a fact that two justices 


of the peace do not constitute the proper tribunal before | in case you recogmze and confirm as yours the document 


whom to take the testimony. 


Here are the officers prescribed by section third 


of the act prescribing the mode of taking testi- 
mony in cases of contested election, 
the law of Congress: 

** Bec 
such contestant or returned member shall be desirous of 
obtaining testimony respecting such election, it shall be law- 
ful for him tu make application to any judge of any court 
of the United States, or to any chancellor, judge, or justice 
of a court of record of any State, or to any mayor, recorder, 
or intendant of any town or city, which said officer shall 
reside within the Congressional district in which said con 
tested election was held, who shall,” &c. 


The contestant in his memorial has made refer- | 


ence to this very law, and he knew that they ought 
to take the testimony according to it; and yet they 


did not try to take the testimony in accordance | 


The | 


with it, because they dared not meet the issues. 
officers before whom this testimony should 
taken are a judge of any court of the Ui 
the chancellor or judge of any court of record, the 
mayor of any city or town. 
cers prescribed by law. 
Now, I ask any candid man, if it was the bona 
Jide intention to place a statement of testimony 
before this House which should be reliable and 
not to be misunderstood, would not any man have 
gone to Judge Watts or to Judge Mower, United 
States judges, in preference to any New Mexican 
aicaldes, to take testimony in English? ‘That is 
the question. But there is a very good reason 
why it might be advantageous to take the testi- 
mony before two Mexican alcades, who did not 


be 


understand the idiom in which the testimony was to be | 


taken. One of these gentlemen, who is charged 
with taking the testimony, is a forger—known to be 
a forger by the contestant—Ashurst, Merrill Ashurst, 
a refugee from Alabama. 
once why, instead of going before the officers pre- 


scribed by law, they come here and say that they | 


could not take this testimony, because, forsooth, 


the Territory of New Mexico. 
Section tenth of this same act is as follows: 
“That when no such magistrate as is, by the third sec- 


tion of this act, authorized to take depositions shall reside 
in the Congressional district from which the election is pro- 


posed to be contested, it shall be lawful for either party to | 
make application to two justices of the peace residing within || ! 
'} Territory. 
applicatien and jointly to proceed upon it in the manner | 


the said district, who are hereby authorized to receive such 
hereinbefore directed.”’ 


There is the case in which, and in which only, 
the testimony may be legally taken before two jus- 
tices of the peace. But if justices of the peace were 
inserted in the third section as the proper persons 
to take lawful testimony, I submit it is pregnant 


with suspicion, that, when it is a notorious fact that 
Judge 


Why, I cannot tell ; but J can very shrewdly guess.”? | 


I read from 


. 3. And be it further enacted, That when any | 


nited States, | 


These are the offi- | 


There is a reason at || 


atts, appointed from the State of Indiana, |, 


“Contested Election in New Mexico—Mr. Weightman. 


vag 7 : | 
(an honorable gentleman, whose character needs no | 


eulogium from me,) and Judge Mower, appointed 
from the State of Michigan, (also of deservedly 
high character,) were in that Territory, they should 
seek to go before two alcaldes—alcaldes elected by 
the people of New Mexico, who, of course, having 
the majority, elected alcaldes from their own coun- 
trymen—who did not understand the idiom in 
which the testimony was to be taken. 
therefore, that in this memorial there was sufficient 


to vindicate Governor Calhoun from the charges | 
The issue was made | 


set forth in the memorial. 
up; but they did not take a particle of testimony, 


and they come here with suspicious reasons to ace | 
1 said they were afraid to take this || 
testimony before intelligent United States officers, || 


count for it. 


who would put these things understandingly before 
Congress. 


Now, I will read my answer, and this House | 
will get a glimmering from it why they did not dare | 


to meet the issue: 
Santa Fe, (N. M.,) September 17, 1851. 


Sir: There has this day been served upon me by Mr. || 


Jones, the United States Marshal, a document, or paper, 
signed * Skinner, Pillans & As!urst,” attorneys for A. W. 
Reynolds, which purports to be a notice that you will con- 


test my * election as Delegate to the presen Congress of the | 


United States from the Territory of New Mexico.” 


Though this document is not signed by yourself, but by 


“Skinner, Pillans & Ashurst,’’ with the descriptive words, 
“attorneys for Reynolds,’ I leave with my triend and at- 
torney, E. P. West, Esq., this leer, to be delivered to you 


alluded to. 
I have taken the precaution not to reply to Messrs. Skin- 


ner, Pillans & Ashurst, before discovering that weir act was | 
by you recognized, because I was unwilling to place you— | 
now abseutin the Nabajo country, from which no advices | 
have been received since a day anterior to the day of elec- | 
| tion—in the position of directing or authorizing them to con- | 
teat, for you, my election, at any risk and at all hazards, 


without yourself knowing how fairly or untairly the election 


might be conducted, or, indeed, without knowing what | 


might be the result of the election itself. 
7 * 7 * * * . 


The objection that the Governor’s proclamation, dated 


the 8th of August, waa not printed or distributed until the | 
13th, is, [ respecttully suggest, one of which you can take }; 
advantage, inasmach as the proprietors and controllers of |! 


the only press in New Mexico are your partisans. No one 
is better informed than yourself that, since the sale of said 
press (conducted by yourself) by order of the quartermas- 
ter’s departinent, in tbe year 18—, the control of it has been 


with your friends, never having been uninfluenced, either | 


as editor or proprietor, by your own chief and confidential 
clerk, Mr. ‘I’. 8. J. Johnson, late an olficer of the 3th infan- 


| try, United States Army. 
If, then, the failure to print, and, consequently, to distrib- || 
ute, is in any wise a tort, it is one of your friends, or yours, || 


of which you can take no advantage. 
~ * * * J + * 


I rest the validity of my election on the ground that I 


have, as appears by the returns, a Jarge majority of the legal |} 


votes of the T'erritory. 
That my majority has been much decreased by acts of or- 
ganized violence of your friends, thereby intimidating the 


people, aud driving them from the polls ; thisat the ranchos | 


ot Taos, and, at least, one other precinct of that county, 


and also in other parts of the Territory. That, in order that | 

the popular will may be truly reflected, which is the aim and | 

| Object of an election, the votes thus lost to me should be 

to the majority [ now have on the face of the returus. | 
* 


added 
™ 7 oe That officers of tie army have them- 


selves voted, and sent their soldiers to vote, and in one case | 


brought or marched them in a body to the polls, and other- 


| wise ijlegally and improperly interfered with the elections. | 
| That at least one officer of the army was in company with | 


a number of armed men, (not soldiers,) who were engaged 


|| in acts of violence which did intimidate the people, and 
prevent a number of them from voting for me; this at the |) 


ranchos of Taos. That the precinetat the ranchos of Albu- 


querque was assailed by a body of armed men—Mexicans | 


and Americans, portions of yours, headed by one Candido 


,| Ortiz, supported by at feast one soldier and two wagon- 
they could not get together two justices of the | 
peace. The law did not permit them to take testi- | 
mony before such officers, so long as there was | 
one of those officers whom I have mentioned in | 


masters recently in the employ of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, with the intent of preventing the people from 


| exercising their right of voting at the election ; and though 


this Outrageous attempt was frustrated by the spirited re- 
sistance of the indignant people, the circumstance will fur- 


, nish one link in the chain of testimony I will bring out, 


that there was a design ou the part of your friends, military 
and civil, by violence to prevent the people from voting for 
the undersigned, and thus thwart the popular will, and bring 
about your election ; your election which, according to the 
popular belief, was to bring abuut the recall of the troops 
from the frontier, and the reinstatement of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, in its late strength and influence, in this 


You charge illegal and improper interference of the Exec- 
utive in my behalf. This 1 deny; and charge improper in- 
terference of the military generally, and of the quartermas- 
ter’s department in particular, aided and abetted by the 
sullers, corn contractors, et id genus omne, who draw profits 
from the presence of the army in the interior, and from an 
extravagant administration of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, and have no interest in the Territory I have the 
houor to represent. Your obedient servant, 


R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Captain Atex. W. Reynotps, 
Assistant Quartermaster, U. S. army. 


I stated, | 


[March 15, 


A short account of the military governm 
which existed in New Mexico, will accoun; for 
many of the circumstances which have happey a. 
will furnish the key to many of the charges Gon 
against Governor Calhdun; and will, in paste , 
lar, account for the fact that | stand here, returned 
by a large majority. This history will show, th 
I stood up for the people to protect them Seeien 
outrageous violence—outrages the most insulfer. 
able ever perpetrated anywhere. In order first ,, 
give an idea of the combinations of parties at th : 
day, I will read from the Union, of October 8 1850. 
an article prepared by myself then, with no refer. 
ence, as a matter of course, to this question: 


© WASHINGTON, October 7. | 2- 
“ To the Editor : : ow, Waa, 
| ‘Sin: [ desire to correct an error into which 
| of the Union has fallen. The error is contained in the fol 
|| lowing paragraph of the editorial of October 6, entitle « The 

Late Session :’ 

‘€ Searcely was the new President installed, whey jr be 
|| came known that the commissioner of Texas, sent to er. 

‘ganize counties in the Santa Fé country, had been fojjeq 
‘by the troops of the United States, and that the Military 
‘commandant, acting under instruction from Mr. Crawfor) 
‘iad set on foot amovement for forming a State governmen; 
‘in the Territory claimed by ‘Texas.’ 

“The idea that the State movement was set on foot jn 
| New Mexico by the military commander, or by any infy. 

ence other than the will of the people, is so injurious jp 

New Mexico, now applying for admission into the Union 
| as a State, that | deem it to be my duty to correct it; and | 
|| doubt not the columns of the Union will be open for tie 
| correction of any and all errors into Which its editor may 
| have unwittingly fallen—and particularly should the error 
| asin this case, seriously involve the happiness and well. 
| being of a large and respectable community, which is justly 

entilled to the esteem and sympathy of the people of the 

United States. 
| So far from it being the fact that the State movement ip 
| New Mexico was set on foot by the military commander, 
| the reverse is true. 
| The State movement was set on foot by sixteen ciyil- 

ians, citizens of the United States—some of American and 

some of Mexican blood—some Democrats and some Whigs 
|| —some natives of southern and some of northern States, 
|| Their address to the people appeared in the columns of the 
| «New Mexivan,’ December 8, 1849, and was replied to by 
a counter-address in the columns of the same paper, signed 
by sixty-two other civilians, among whom were included 
all the judges of the circuit courts, the prefectos, the sier- 
| iffs, the alcaldes, and in fact the great body of the officers of 
| the civil government of the military commander, all of 
| whom held their offices at his absulule will and pleasure. 

“The State movement was by them denounced as a fac- 
tious movement, and the movers as the Alvarez faction. As 
the movement progressed, it was discovered that the mili- 
tary comméander had a decided leaning towards the terriio- 
rial party —indeed, his acts were decidedly partisun, and aguinst 
the State party. 

‘¢The State party at the late elections triumphed in every 
| county but one, and did so despite the partisan acts of the 
| military commander, despite the almost unanimous opposi- 
tion of the judges, prefectos, a:caldes, &c., who held their 
offices at the will and pleasure of the military commander, 
| and despite the almost unanimous vote of the employees of 
| the quartermaster’s department.’’ 


the editor 


The same combination exists now. Hereis the 
quartermaster, and his friends are here with him. 
I have merely wished to show that the present 
opponents of Governor Calhoun are the legitimate 
successors of that old military party, and that itis 
no wonder the man who opposed it should stand 
here, elected triumphantly by the people, and with- 
|| out the necessity of the improper or corrupt nter- 
ference of any one. I continue from the article in 
| the Union: 


“‘ The civil officers, who held their offices at the wil! and 
| pleasure of the military commander, were about one hun- 

dred and fifty in number, were distributed over the whole 
| country, and all of them, except about five or six, opposed 
| to the State movement. They were, of course, in a state ol 

organization for any purpose in which they thought proper 

to act together, and the power they could bring to bear and 
|| did bring to bear ; that they were not particularily scrupulous 
"in their action may be inferred from the following extract 
1 from the memorial of the Legislature of New Mexico to the 
| Congress of the United States.” 


| ‘This was a part of the United States then. | 
| want every one to understand where such out- 
| rages were committed in open day: 


| ©The inhabitants of New Mexico, since February 2, 
| 1848, have groaned under a harsh law, forced upon them 
| ¢in time of war, when they were thought undeserving © 
| ‘confidence. . - 
| ««'Phe military is independent of and superior to thect 
| § power. “a 
“<The inhabitants have no voice or influence in making 
| ‘the laws by which they are governed. United 
«*Some power other than the Con of the eae 
€ States, has made judges dependent on its will alone pr 
‘ tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
* salaries. United 
| &€Some power other than the Congress of the Cor 
‘States has subjected us to a jurisdiction foreign to the 





‘ stitution and unacknowledgrd by our laws. 
(«+ We are taxed without our consent, and the taxes, whe 
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: 7 
_oifected, are not applied to the public benefit, butembez- || to prevent anarchy, continues by the acquiescence of the 


vied by olficers irresponsible to the people. 

“7 No public officer im New Mexico is responsible to the 
wie Judges, unlearned in the law, decide upon life, 
se nerty, and property. Prefectos and alcaldes impose fines, 
coal incarcerate without the intervention of a jury. 

“ae Aicaides assail the right of the people freely to exer- 
ceige their religion without restriction, and dictate to con- 
cgregations what priest shall administer the ‘ sacraments of 


‘the Chureh.’ 


authority, Whatever it may be, which is competent to change 
it. 

Under this government, as it actually exists, the Governor 
exercises military, executive, and legislative functions. 
To show that he has exercised legislative functions, I 


make reference to orders No. 10, dated February Sth, 1848, 
, laying duties and taxes, providing tor their collection and 


«The full extent of the power to contro! and injure, | 


which this unrestrained and organized band of office-hold- 


rs wielded, can ouly be entirely understood when it is 
ers 2 


known that 


the military commander hefd to no accounta- | 


mii y civil officers charged with assaults upon the religion | 


‘the country, and ember zzlement of the public funds. 
“s The influence of the quartermaster’s department in the 

te elections Was by no means an inconsiderable one, 
7 h ite army of employees, with its contracts to let, with 
i gall to purchase the entire surplus of the corn and 
forage of the country, and with its easy means of communi- 
cation by express at government expense, it proved itself 
very formidable ; and this influence, with some honorable 
exceptions, was thrown against the State party. : 

«This web of influence, extending to the frontiers of 
New Mexico, was, like the other, organized, and, like it, 
also, easily managed from the center; and the managers of 
hath webs were acting in concert, and, as has already been 
wold, against the State party.” 


for the payment of salaries, creating offices, &c. 

[ presume, however, that no argument is necessary to 
prove that the Governor has the power under this govern- 
ment, as it actually exists, whether legally or not, to relieve 
the community of a corrupt, ignorant, or objectionable judge. 

In making charges, itis necessary to be precise, and to 
enter into particulars; otherwise the accused will have just 
cause to complain that he is tried on charges which are un- 
defined, and to which, therefore, it is not possible to make 
a defense. 

Though by entering into unpleasant, though necessary 
details, I may, in the eyes of the undiscerning, appear to 


| want good taste, [ shall not refrain from so doing ; preferring 
| rather to deserve this censure, than to subject myself to the 


charge of concealing from the accused that which is brought 
against him. 

In the form, then, of charges and specifications, [ accuse 
Judge Joab Houghton, as follows: 


Charge Ist. His conduct has heen characterized by 


|| breaches of faith of such a nature, that the continuation of 


The managers of both webs are here, Mr. | 


Speaker, and they are Houghton and Reynolds: 
«Nor is this all. In the first days of February of this 


year, the government printing press, the only available one | 


in'the country, was sold, and fet into the hands of the ter- 
ritorial party. Being owned by an army sutier and con- 
tractor, and edited by the chief judge under the military 
goverment and the chief clerk of the quartermaster, ali 
communications of the State party were excluded trom the 
caluns of their paper, They refused to priut billows for 
the State party, Who were obliged to write tickets (the 
election being held by haliot) to the numoer of filteen or 
twenty thousand. 

« With the press against the State party, the office-hold- 
ers against it, and the moneyed interest of governinent 
against it, it cannot be said, Mr. Editor, that the State 
movement was born of or grew to manhood by Executive 


him in so elevated and responsible a station, can but have 
the effect of lowering in the eycs of the public the standard 
of Am« rican eharacter. 

Specification ist. It has been substantiated in a court, to 


| the satisfaction of a jury, that he has received, as the agent 


influence; but rather, it must be admitted that the voice of | 
the peoplé has made itself heard under very difficult cir- | 


cumstances . ’ - 

“The dificult boundary question will, it is confidently 
expected, soon be settled by the assent of Texas; and, the 
boundary difficulty at rest, New Mexico stands in tie same 


and after the adjustment of her boundary difficulties with 
Obio and Indiana. 

“New Mexico asks for nu more than justice. She asks 
it of all parties and all sections. She comes here uncou- 
nected with any party or any section. 
two are Democrats and one Whig—two southern and one 
northern born. She appeals to the whole United States, 
and claims as a right, if her constitution is republican, to be 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the blessings of fiberty. 

“With much respect, I have the honor to be, sir,-your 
obedient servant, R. H. WEIGHTMAN,. 


Of her delegation, | 


“P.8. Lomittedin my communication to refer to the 


correspondence, already published in the newspapers, be- 
iween Governor Alvarez and Colonel Muuroe,‘in which 
the latter expressed his determination to resist the operation 
of the State government “ with all the means at his dis- 
posal,” as furnishing evidence that the military commander 
was not favorable to the State movement or State party. 
“By inserting this with my communication, you will 
confera favor. Very respectfully, R. H. W.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, you wil! be surprised at the 
amount of pains I took to reform that military 
government. I have a”perfect stack of charges 
here, made by me against it to Governor Munroe, 
for oppressions upon the people, to not one of 
which did he pay any attention. I will refer to 
these by their heads, intending to publish them 
weztenso. The first is the case of Judge Hough- 
ton—the chief Judge of Colonel Munroe, the 
fountain of justice in New Mexico. [ charged 
him with a variety of iniquities—of putting other 
people’s money in his pocket, of never paying 
over anything he got his fingers on, and of gross 
oficial misconduct. He is one of the respectable 
Constituents, quoad hoc, of the honorable gentleman 
from Missouri. (Laughter.] 

Here is the document at large: 

Santa Fe, (N. M.,) December 1, 1849. 

Influenced, sir, by duty and inclination, I lay before you 
charges of a most serious nature against the highest judicial 
officer in this Territory—Judge Joab Houghton ; charges so 
Serious, that, if true, it is an act of mere justice to the com- 
munity that he should be removed from office. 


. ‘i consequence of peculiar, agitating, and dangerous ques- 
tions which now exist in the Unit States, it has been 


from 4S a territorial organization, which, except for the 
‘sitating questions there existing, we would doubtless long 
‘ince have obtained. 
As it <." = facto pecotnmant obtains here of a most 
® character, having no parallel in our history 
ee to the spirit and genius of our institutions and ter, 
unrecognized by any competent authority. 
ond government de facto was established under the laws 
} usages of war; and upon the conclusion of the peace, 
ebruary 24, 1848, having been found in existence here, 


of Coleord & Hall, a sum of money exceeding $3,000, and 
not paid the same to his principals. 

Specification 2d. He has received money as the agent of 
East & Anderson, for the specific purpose of paying duties 
under orders No. 10, of date February 5th, 1848, and instead 


| of paying the money into the hands of the collector, placed 
| therein. in lieu of money, bis audited accounts fer bis salary 


as judge, which accounts were received as cash; and sub- 
sequently, when that part of orders No. 10, laying and col- 
lecting of duties was annulled, he withdrew said audited 
accounts from the hands of the collector, and replaced the 
bonds of Fast & Anderson, which said bonds are now in the 
hands of the collector, and money of East & Anderson in 
the hands of Judge Houghton. 

Specification 3d. That on or about the 19th day of June, 
1848, he was engaged in business as a merchant, being a 


| partner in the firm of E. Leitensdorter & Co.; thatabout that 


date, the firm of Leitensdorfer & Co. introduced into Santa 
Fé goods, the origins) cost of which, including the outfit, 


| was not less thag $100,000; that subsequently, on or about 
attitude as California did previous to her admission, and in || 


the same attitade us Michigin previous to her admission, | 


the 2lstday of September, E. Leitensdorfer and Joab Hough- 
ton dissolved partnership; that on or about that date, E. 
Leitensdorfer left Santa Fé, appointing Joab Houghton his 
agent and attorney for the transaction of business; that on 
or about the Lith day of December. 1848, E. Leitensdorfer 
made an assignment of all his effects for the benefit of his 
creditors; that the effects assigned amounted to about 
$40 000, and the ascertained debts of the firm!o more than 
$116,000; that between the dates June 19th and December 
ith, E. Leitensdorfer was, for the greater or a great pirt of 
the time, absent from Santa Fé, the place of the house of 
business of the firm, and that the deficit is net accounted 
for; that nearly all, if not all, of the goods taken south for 
sale by the said Leitensdorfer are accounted for, while the 
part left in Santa Fé generally under the charge of said 
Houghton, is the part not accounted for; and that this failure 
is fraudulent, and Judge Houghton guilty of the fraud. 
Specification 4th. So much of the specifications under 
charges second and third as may be applicable to this charge. 
Charge 2d. His occupying his position on the bench 
amounts toa denial of justice, in a large class of cases. 
Specification Ist. The case of Can.pbell vs. Leitensdorfer 
& Co., involving about $8,000, was brougnt by attachment, 
based upon an affidavi: of fraud, on the 2th day of May, 
1849, and was in due course for trial at the June terin of 


| that year, but could not be tr ed, because the judge was in- 


terested; it could not be tried at the October term for the 
same reason, and cannot be tried for the same reasons un- 


| der existing circumstances, so long as Judge Lluughton oc- 


cupies his present position. 

Specification 2d. The ease of Kelly vs, Leitensdorfer & 
Co., involving + bout $8,000, based on affidavit of fraud, » as 
filed June 30, 1849, and was for trial in due course at the 
last October term, but could not be tried, and cannot be 
tried for the sane reasons as above. 

Specifica'ion 34. The case of Webb vs. Leitensdorfer & 
Co., involving about $8,000, based on affidavit of fraud, was 


| filed June 30, 1849, and was for trial in eue course at the 
| fast October term, but could not and cannot be tried, for the 


t proper and even patriotic in Congress, to withhold | 


reasons set forth in Specification lst of this charge. 

Spec fication 4th. There is now in the bands of the un- 
dersigned, liabilities of the firm of E. Leitensdorfer & Co., 
and bills agains it for the gross sum of $3,659 70, to recover 
which six suita will be necessary; but tave not filed suits, 


because he has not been able to discover property of that | 


firm, the court having declared that it will adjudicate no 
point about which there is a contest. 
Specification 5th. There is now in the hands of Mr. Biggs, 


by the agreement of all the parties to the suits, a la'ge sum | 


| of money abiding their issue, and must there remain unti! 


they are decided, to the great damage of the owners thereof. 
Specification 6th. There are a number of other creditors 
of E. Leitenstiorfer & Co., who would bring suits, if they 


believed justice could be ubtained. 


Specification 7th. By the death or going away of import- 
ant witnesses, the ends of justice, which are now delayed, 


| may be entirely defeated. 


Specification 8th. So much of the specifications under 
charges Ist and 2d, as may be applicahle to this charge. 

Charge 3d. Ignorance of law, and disregard to his obliga- 
tion as a judge. 


Specification Ist. Before trial, out of court, he has ex- } 
pressed the opinion that a man about to be tried for his life 


was 4 murderer. 
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Specification 2d. He has admitted to bail the man whom 
he said was a murderer. 

Specification 3d. He has written articles in the Santa Fé 
Republican concerning a point of law, about in due course 
to come before him for decision, on which depended a large 
class of cases involving a sum of money exceeding 8®0,000, 

Specification 4th. Had he adjudicated on the bench as he 
adjudicated in the new spapers, he would have been bene- 
fited by the adjudication. 

Specification 5th. Ata meeting of the bar, held in the 
city of Santa Fé, on or about the 26th of Juty, 1849, at 
which meeting were present Messrs. Smith, Tully, Aagney, 
Wheaton, West, Pillans, Ashurst, Beach, Hall, and Weight- 
man, the question was discussed as to the propriety of in- 
viting Judge Houghton to resign; at this meeting it was the 
opinion of all the members present, that he was incempetent 
ta fill the office, and eight of their number signed a letter 
requesting him to resign, two of them declining to sign the 
letter on personal grounds; the two who declined being 
Messrs. Smith and Hall. 

Specification 6th. So much of the specifications of charges 
ist and 2d as may be applicable to charge 3d. 

The witnesses to prove the above charges anid specifien- 
tions are af present in New Mexico; how long they will re 
main there tt is impossible to say. 

I have to request, therefore, as early notice as possible 
may be afforded me, that an investigation will be had; the 
commission, or whatever other body or person to whom 
these charges, &c., may be referred, should have power ‘o 
send for personas and papers. 

With much regret that [ have to trouble you with so dis 
agreeable a matter, [ am, sir, very respectfully, your obe 
dient servant, R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 

Brevet Colonel Joun Munroe, 

Civi/ and Military Governor of New Mezico. 

It may be proper to mention that I sent word to 
Colonel Munroe’s Fountain of Justice, that I had 
preferred charges of a grave character against him, 
and that if he would seek of Colonel Munroe, 
with me, an investigation, and I could not make 
the charges good, | would freely and cheerfully, 
as publicly as I had made, retract them and make 
amends. Se did not seek an investigation, notwith- 
standing he very much desired my good opinion. 
He had applied to me for a certificate of character. 
He applied in these words: 

Santa Fe, September 9, 1849. 

Str: In consequence of slanderous words used by you in 
conversation with Lieutenant Taylor, at the sutler’s store. 
in Albuquerque, with J. L. Hubbell, Exq., at Socorro, at 
Santa Fe, and generally throughout the Territory, within 
the last few, [demand of you an unequivocal retraction of 
such slanders, Or the satisfection due from one ventl man 
to another. J. HOUGHTON, 

R. H. WetentM an, Esq. 


To this anxiously-expressed desire to obtain 
from mea character, I courteously replied to his 
friend, who handed me his application, from which 
reply I extract as follows: 


Sanra Fe, September 19, 1849 

Sir: I received at your hands a note trom Judge Hough 
ton, of this date, in which he is pleased to say that, in cor 
sequence of words, which he characterizes as sianderour, 
used by me to Lieutenant Taylor in Albuquerque, to J. L. 
Hubbell, Esq., in Socorro, at Santa Fe, and generally throug 
out the Territory, within the last few “ days,”’ (1 supp 
was intended, a word being left out,) he demands of me « 
unequivocal retraction of such slandere, or ihe satistaction 
due from one gentleman to another. 

Besides the application of the word slanderous to my 
words, [ have an objection to make to the general tener of 
his note, which is this: it jeaves open the inferenee thai f 
made the remarks alluded to not in Judge Houghton’s pres 
ence. To rebut which inference, 1 have to say, that thre+ 
or four months ago, it became my duty, as counee! in the 
case of Colcord & Hall vs. Smith D. ‘Town, tu commen 
upon the conduct of Judge Houghton, in receiving, as the 
agent of Colcord & H il,a large eum of money, in the neteh 
borhood of 83,400, and not paying the same over Lo his prt 
cipal, as it was intended he should, and as he wae trust d 
todo. tn my remarks te the jury, the judge wae spoken ot 
as a faithless agent, and it may perbaps not be mappropriaie 
to mention that the jury found a verdict in accordance with 
the theory laid down by myself and the other gentiemen with 
whom | was associated on that occasion. Judge Houghton 


| Was not present of this occasion, but my remarks and the 


finding of the jury are matters of public notoriety. 

Again, in Socorro, at which place he refers toa conversa 
tion with Mr. Hubbell, | made the same or similar remarks 
in apuble speech to the people, Judge Hougliton being pres- 
ent, and distant perhaps six feet [rom me at the tune, 

I deem this statement due to myself, in order to make it 
apparent that [ have in no wise secretly as-ailed the charac. 
ter of Judge Houghton. 

In conclusion, I have to soy that in consideration of the 
fact that Mr. Houghtou occupies at this ime the important 
positon of chief judge in this Territory, and is recognize d aa 
a gentieman by persons of high standing, yourself among the 
number, I feel myself at liberty to accept the latter of the 
alternatives he has been pleased to offer me. | accept his 
challenge, and will meet him this day at as early an hour as 
can conveniently be agreed upon between yourself and the 
gentleman who will band you this. 

* * * 7 


> >. . 


k. H. WEIGHTMAN. 


Very respectfully, &c., 
James H. Quinn, Esq. 


We did meet that day, and he got no certificate 
of character or any concession whatever. He was 
willing to risk his life to obtain my indorsement of 


‘him, but feared to meet an investigation. He pro- 
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posed trial by wager of batile, and lost is cause, 
but declined meeting the more modern and less 
barbarous trial, (proposed by me,)—by the ex- 
amination of sworn witnesses, 

In reference to this memorial Colonel Munroe 
took no action. 

Here is another document—which is a com- 
plaint that certain of the civil authorities (who are 
removable at the will and pleasure of Colonel 
Munroe) interfered with the rights of the clergy 
and people of New Mexico free ly to exercise their 
religion. Here it is: 


By the authority of the Vicario, Mr. Juan Felipe Ortiz, 
the chief ececlesiastic of the Catholic Chureh in this Terri- 
tory, to whom has been confided the control of all eeclesi- 
astical affairs pertaining to that Church here, [ bring to your 
notice certaim Infringements on the right of Uiat Church 
freely to exercise its religion. 

lam authorized in saying, that the Vicario perfectly un- 
derstands his resp nstbility to the Government under which 
he lives; he knows that be is amenable to the laws, as a 
citizen or resident, in the same manner as any other citi 
zens or residents. The Vicario, however, should be atrle 
w enjoy the right to exercise the functions which the Church 
to which he has attached himself bas conferred upon tim, 
otherwive that Church is deprived of “the right freely to 
exercise 18 religion,’ which nmght is guarantied by the 
Constitution of the United - tates. 

In speaking of the Church, 1 wish to be understood to 
mean those persons, who, entertaining similar religious 
sentiments, voluntanly conform themselves to a certaio set 
of opinions and eontorm themselves to certain rules. With 
that understanding, then, the Catholic Church in New 
Mexico comprehends those persons who coplorm them- 
selves to the worship, discipline, and government of that 
Church as it obtains here. It is the practice of ail the 
churches to adopt rules or laws for their own government, 
and this necessary practice is not restrained by law. As an 
instance, the Episcopal Church coufides the care and con- 
trol of the church property to the vestries of the different 
congregations, and there it is, under the protection of the 
law, not because of any municipal law, but because it is the 
law of the Church. In the Catholic Church here, as well 
asin other parts of the United States, the property of the 
Church is confided to the care and control of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, as is also the discipline, worship, and govern- 
ment thereof, and by him is subdivided as may be necessary 
or convenient. This state of things prevails in New Mexi- 
co; the Bishop of Durango, to whose diocese New Mexico 
has until recently belonged, confided the particular control 
here to the Vicario, whow he holds responsible that that 
control is judiciously exercised; and the Vicario, in his 
turn, ius subdivided it among the curates of the different 
parishes, whom he holds responsible. 

This law, custom, or usage, be the same general or spe- 
ciai, has been adopted by the Catholic Church, and is not 
forbidden by law. When it is forbidden, then will the right 
of that Church freely to exercise its religion have been in- 
fringed. So familiar is the fact to all in the United States, 
that no civil authority has a right to interfere in matters of 
church discipline or government, that the assertion of it 
must pass for a trite truism. Notwithstanding this, the fol- 
lowing outrages have been perpetrated here in New Mexico: 

The limits of parishes, as they have been arranged under 
the authority of the Church, have been altered by civil offi- 
cers to suit their ideas of propriety or convenicuce. This 


has been done in reference to the parishes of Socorro, Al- | 


buquerque, Belem, Tomé, and perhaps others; and it is be- 


lieved by the authority or connivance of Judge Autonio José | 


Otero. 
Since the arrival of the American troops in this country, 


a Secretary of Territory and acting Governor has suspended, | 
or attempted to suspend, Mr Juan Felipe Ortiz, from his | 


ecclesiastic functions as Vicario; threatened to bunish a 
priest, who suggested a doubt as to his power to do so; and 
finaliy ordered that priest to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to leave the country. 
nisiano Vigil. 

An aleaide, in the absence of the parish priest, has de- 


manded the keys of the church of Tomé from the sacris- | 
tan; Opened the church; taken from it the sacred vest- 


ments and consecrated vases, and delivered them to Nicho- 
las Valencia, a non-conformist and suspended priest, to cel- 
ebrate a marriage and mass. This was done by an alcalde 
of Valencia county. 

An aicalde has directed Friar Benigno Cardenas, a non- 
conformist, suspended priest, and refugee from justice, to 
go to the parish of Tomé, and receive, without excuse or 
protest, from José de Jesus Baca, the regularlyappointed 
varish priest, the delivery of the church property, taking an 
Lavenenty of it. This was done by alcalde Vicente Amijo, 
of Valencia county, and Friar Benigno Cardenas is now ex- 
ercising his forbidden functions in the parish of Tomé, from 
which Padre Baca is excluded. 

‘Two suspended priests are at this moment exercising ec- 
clesiastical functionsin the county of Valencia ; to this there 


is no objection. When any members of a church, lay or ec- | 


clesiastical, desire to apostatize, they have the right to do 
#0, and, if they please, to be the founders of another creed. 
In doing this, however, they have no right to seize upon or 
occupy the temples of the church from which they aposta- 
tize. If they are ambitious to be reformers, they must do 
as the Protestants did of yore—draw off from the Catholics ; 


build temples of their own, and leave the property of that |) 


Church where they found it, in the hands of the owners, the 
Catholie Church. 

The suspended priests alluded to, Friar Benigno Carde- 
nas and Priest Nicholas Valencio, are now occupying par- 
ishes or temples, from which the civil authority, without 
judicial decision, have ousted their predecessors. This 
matter stands on very simple ground. Padre Otero, at a 
certain date, was in possession of the temple at Belem. 
Padre Baca, at a certain date, was in possession of the par- 


This was done by Mr. Do- 


| pany was there, &c. 
| but found the people working in their fields, and that Col- 
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ish of Tomé, with its dependencies, and without judicial 
decision on either the right of property, or posses-ion, were 
ousted by the civil authority, and their places filled by non- 
conformists, or, Which is the same tbing, by apostates. Now, 
whether the possession of Padres Baca and Otero was found- 
edon right or not, nothing can be clearer than that they 
should have been permitted to retain that right until de- 
prived of it by due course of law. 

The ousting of Padres Baca and Otero, if done under color 
of law or authority, not baving been effected by judicial de- 


cision, or legislative enactment, mu-t have been done by || 


executive acts. Of the executive here, you are the un- 
doubted head ; and I therefore request, as an act of justice 


at your hands, that the Catholic church be restored to the | 
possession of the property of which she has, without law, | 


been deprived by executive acts. And inasmuch as a 
change of government will soon be had here, and because 


ofthe ignorance of the present judiciary, (not one of the || 


judges having been bred to the law,) 10 prevent future 
diffeulties, | suggest that the courts be restrained from 


taking cognizance of cases involving property of the church || 
until a new government is legally in operation, or until 


the bench of New Mexico is occupied by less ignorant per- 
sons. 


Should you, sir, deem it proper to make investigations | 
concerning these matters, [I caution you against the Secre- | 


tary of Territory, Mr. Doui-iano Vigil. 

Itis within my knowledge that, when Colonel Washing- 
ton, desirous of giving relief in one of the cases above 
cited, officially direeted Mr. Vigil to write to Prefeeto Man- 
uel Otero to annul the order of Alealde Vicente Armijo, and 


rest-re Padre Baca to his original position, that Mr. Vigil | 


did di=patch such an order; and also, and without authority 


of Colonel Washington, an old order of his ; which old order, | 
as will be pereeived by the second note of Prefecto Otero, | 
dated October 21, is made the basis of special pleading, | 


which has resulted in Padre Baca’s being still excluded, 


though the express object of Colonel Washington was to || 
I have also to say, that the identical reason- 
ing contained in the second note of Prefecto Otero was | 


reinstate hity. 


used in conversation with me by Mr. Vigil. 


Among the documents which | lay before you, [ had in- | 
tended to include the decree of December 24th of last year, | 


referred to in one of the papers [ lay before you; but have 


not heen able to obtain from Mr. Vigil a copy, though I || 


have made as many as four or five personal applications 
for it. 


In conclusion [ have to say, that all the material facts in || prefecto arrived here, and has condemned the people and 


the above can be substantiated by affidavits or documents. 
Very respectfully, 
R. H. WEIGHTMAN, Attorney. 
To Brevet Colonel Joun Munroe, 
Civil and Military Governor of Mew Mevico. 


On this complaint, Colonel Munroe took no 
action. 


Here are two letters of my own, bringing to the || 
notice of Colonel Munroe further outrages, to- || 


gether with a respectful memorial signed by one 
hundred owners of a church, declaring that they 
had been disturbed in the enjoyment thereof, and 
humbly requesting that he would examine into the 


conduct of their oppressor, and remove him from 
office. 


SaBInaL, June 18, 1850. 
Sir: At the reques' of the people of this vicinity, I have 
d:awn up in Spanish a memorial directed to you. Of this 
memorial | send a copy in English. 
[ was sent for by express to Albuquerque by Don José 
Chavis, informing me that he would like me to repair to 
this place with all dispatch, as he feared, unless the people 


were pacified, violence might be committed, as the author- | 


ities Were a/tempting to force upon the people, against their 
will, Padre Cardenas. 


Padre Cardenas is the same person who was a'tempted to ! 
be forced on the people of Tomé, which outrage Colonel | 
Washington countermanded, as you will perceive by the 


papers | had the honor to lay before you. 
in Los Lunes, I met persons who informed me that Judges 
Houghton and Otero had arrived in that place, and that for 
the p esent all was quiet. 


the prefecto, had set out on the evening before for Sabinal, 
asecond time. I therefore hastened on. On my arrival in 
Belem, [| was informed that the people (of Sabinal) were in 
a state of revolution, and that Colonel May with his com- 
From Belem I galloped to this place, 


onel May had neither arrived nor been heard from. The 
judges had also passed below, though the prefecto was still 


there, justifying the conduct of the alealde, and threatening || 


the people with the consequences of their insubordination. 


Colonel May has since been heard from,and declines inter- | 


fering. 


Since hearing from Colonel May, the alcalde has cited, 
| through the constable, armed men to be present, to assist | 
| him in enforcing order, for which there is no cause, as order | 
| prevails, and will prevail, unless he disturbs it. The armed || 
men have not yet made their appearance, and I presume I] 
will not. | 
| Of one thing I can assure you—that though determived || 
to resist the entrance of Padre Cardenas into their church, | 
no people who are so anxious can be mere peaceable. I | 


agree with the people entirely, that the whole is an elec- 


uioneering trick to intimidate the people into voting for the | 


existing authorities. 


_ The people here are anxious for you yourself to examine | 
into this matter, and not to delegate the examination to | 


either of the judges, or the prefecto, as they believe thatthe 
whole originated with them. 


we had been at Otero’s house, and O ero ar- || 


rived, though not in company, on the same day, and Carde- 
nas on the cay before. 


| month, he, the alcalde, attempted to force on the 





Upon my arrival |) 


I remained in Los Lunas, and | 
in the mornivg discovered that the judges, together with | 


|| the law. 


On the arrival of the judges, opera- | 
| tions commenced, and tumors of assassination and revolu- 
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tion, inthe mid-tof which } am living, ERjoying th ' 
things of this life with much relish, and wish ae eh Bod 
confidence in the viitue of the people, and none w a g 
in the judges and pref: ctos. rn amme eg 

The Mexicans are learning rapidly their rights 
few more elections cannot be imposed upon by any 
tended authority. Six months ago, two judges, » p — 
and alcalde could have cone what they pleased out of Sa. 
Fé or Taos ; but Democratic doetrines are very promressin’ 
a d much liked by every people who have had an op ™ ive, 
nity of witnessing their operation. [ have every « joa 
in the virtue of the people, The onty thing of which a 
any fear, is the wholesale frauds, 
taught me to expect. 

Be so good as to preserve this letter, as [ desire 

acopy. Very respectfully yours, 


» 4nd in g 


have 
Which experience has 


lO make 


R. H. WEIGH TMAN 
Colonel] Joun Munroe, a 


Military and Civil Governor of New Mevico, 


(Translation. } 
SABINAL, June 18, 1859 
Sir: With much respect we desire to repres: 
worship, that for a lung time past we have suffered man: 
inju:ies at the hands of the alcaide, Jesus Silva, and tha) “4 
the last few days, to wit, on Sunday last, the I6th of this 


Ht 0 your 


} . A . : people, 
| against the will of a great majority of the owners oj ‘. 


chureh, the Friar Cardenas, that he might perform a mass jy 
the church. 7 
The pretext of the alealde for this act is, that the Cura 
Otero, our regular eura, bas not performed mass for som, 
time. The reason why the Cura Otero bas not performed 
mass is, that this same alcalde, some time since, put him ip 
the public jail, and for this reason the cura fears to live here 
| until this alealde may be removed from office, or he can hiaye 
confidence that bis rights will be respected. ; 
The owners of the church in all, are one hundred ang 
nineteen. We send alist of more than one hundred, We 
desire to say, that it is our desire to obey the laws, and de- 
port ourselves as good citizens ; but it is not possible to syp- 
nit Ourselves with patience to the tyrannical and illegal eup- 
duct of Alcalde Jesus Silva. We desire your Worship to 
examine yourself into the conduct of the alealde. 
| It is necessary fer us to say, that the alealde, before his act 
_ of Sunday last, was in company on that same day with the 
circuit judges, Houghton and Otero, and that afierwards the 


approved the alcalde. 

We desire to say very respectfully, that it will not be just 
| for your worship to order either of the judges, Houghton or 
| Otero, or the prefecto to decide upon the conduct of the al- 
| calde ; for we think them equally interested with him; and 

we say to your worship, with all respect, that the act of 
Sunday last was nothing more than a project to intimidate 
| the people, and to obtain votes in the election soon to take 
lace. 
‘ In fine, we desire to conduct ourselves as good citizens; 
but we do not care to be subjected to this alcalde; and for 
this reason we send you this letter, to say that we have fear 


|| of his bad acts, and to petition your worship to suspend him 


| until you can examine into his conduct. 
| With much respect, &c. 
Signed by one hundred of the citizens of Sabinal, owners 
of the chureh. 
To the Governor Joun Monroe. 


Sawrnat, June 19, 1850. 
Sir: Last night I dispatched a courier from this place, 


|| with a petition, signed by more than one hundred persovs, 


| informing you of the arbitrary conduct of Jesus Silva, and 
praying that he might be suspended fiom his functions unui 
you could examine into his conduct, and requesting that 
neither Judge Houghton nor Judge Otero, or Prefecto Ramon 
| Luna, might be detailed to make the examination as they 
were believed to be equally culcapable with the alcalde. 
I have now to report to you other outrages attempted to 
be committed. This evening, while in company with Pedro 
| Torres, José Armijo, and another, before the house of the 
first, there arrived the constabie of Belem, with two other 
persons, with a document, (of which [ send you an exact 
| copy,) directing said constable to go to the house of José 
| Armijo, and seek of him a list of persons who, in company 
| with him, had embarrassed the arrangements or disposition 0 
the alcalde. Itis stated in this document that this list was 
| understood, by report, to be in possession of said Armijo 
| This is supposea to be the same list which was last night 
forwarded to you. The constable was further directed to 
| take the bodies of José Armijo and of all the persons inen- 
tioned in the list, and bring them before the honorable Pre- 
| feeto Ramon Luna, to-morrow at sunrise, there to have their 
| offense examined into. To-morrow, I beg you to notice, Is 
| the day of the election, and the persons whose names ar 
| signed to the list, all to a man are opposed tu the existing 
eivil authorities. The capture of so many people it was 
doubtless supposed would have the effect of intimidating (he 
people, between this point and Los Lunas, besides bevivg 
the effect of depriving the captured of the right of young. 4 
This citation being illegal from beginning to end, Ta vie" 
Von José Armijo, not to notice it. The people here - 
much frightened, and have offered to pay me to stay oot 
defend them. Still these are the people who are represet) “ 
as being in a state of revolution. ey expect, and he 
good cause, to be harassed with fines and imprisonment © 
the anthorities. s re 
The people, up to this time, have not committed a a“ 
illegal act; but if they are harassed still further, it I= pos. 
ble that threugh ignorance they may err. It is eae 
this fear that they desire me to remain with and . oi 
them. They desire to maintain their rights, but not to - = 
If a wrong has been committed, then !s the bree 
population, with not more than fifteen exceptions, = 1 the 
ted. A simple remedy for the existing evils, I take ner 
liberty of suggesting ; it is this: for you to direct the : od 
ities here to indict, before the grand jury, all the cu aoe 
| and, in the interim, not to trouble them more concerts 
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wie matter. The investigation will then be conducted by 
 -owecutor of the Territory, and then if the people bave 
‘jed. they will then be punished and not annoyed by 

~ molestations. i have to say, moreover, that it is of 

»st importance, to examine into the conduct of the 
{ have further to say, what { have before laid be- 


uu 


os you that very few of the civil autherities are capable 
 yeairous, of examining dispassionately into the conduct 


ahers of their number; as they are, as [ have had the 
“rot stating to you, banded together for mutual protec- 
2 : is their iniquities. The prefecto of the county of 
; vaaiillv is particularly objectionable ; indeed, I know of 
wm one prefecto, Whose character [ am acquainted with, 
nom I consider competent to the task, and he is the pre- 
» of San Miguel, Mr. Grolman—with this geotleman I 
sve nO personal acquaintance, and his political views are 
~oeed to mine, but he has the character of an upright, 
' horable, and sensible man. ; . : 
~ 4s | mentioned in my communication of last night, that 
eno cause of the difficulty here is, that the alealde attempted 
a wen the church that Friar Cardenas, a suspended priest, 
~ oh perform therein amass. To this step of the alcalde 
ae than me hundred, of the hundred and twenty owners 
‘vrhe church, objected, signing a paper to this effect: “* We 
vot care for Padre Cardenas ;”’ or, in other words they 

; not desire his services. Mr. José Armijo, an elderly 
eontieman of good repute was deputed spokesman, and, in 
a uny with a number of the congregation, told the alcalde 
sat it Was against their will for Padre Cardenas to say mass 
= their church. The alcalde replied that “‘he had the 
sower, and did not recognize that of the people.”? To which 
was replied: “ If you do not recognize the people, or their 

vereignty, the people will not recognize you as alcalde.” 
And these words bave been construed into rebellion. 

With the sincere hope that the cries of a distressed peo 
nie may not be unavailing, [ have the honor to sign myself 
vour obedient servant, R. H. WEIGH'TMAN., 

Colonel JoHN MUNROE, 

Military and Civil Governor of New Mezico. 

To these appeals of an oppressed and distressed 
people Colonel Munroe turned a deaf ear. And 
the unfortunates of Sabinal were arrested, taken to 
the northern limits of the county, a distance of 
thirty miles from their homes—passing by the my 
door of a neighboring alealde—to be examined, 
and but for the public-spirited conduct of Mr. 
José Chavis, of Padillas, would there all have been 
incarcerated. ‘I'his gentleman, moved by the gen- 
erous impulses which nature implanted in his heart, 
came forward and gave bail for the oppressed in 
the sam of $15,000 for their appearance at the next 
term of the criminal court—at which, despite the 
declaration of the prosecutor that no offense had 
been committed, they were indicted, and those of 
them who could not give bail a second time, were 
thrown into prison until it should be convenient 
to try them at a subsequent term of the court; and 
some of these persons were still in jail when Mun- 
roe’s administration ended, and Calhoun’s began, 
in the month of March last. 


vf € 


‘ Contested 


i} Has he enjoyed the right to a public and speedy trial by 


an impartial jury? 
| Has he been informed of the nature and cause of the ac 

cusation ? 

Has he been confronted with witnesses against him ? 

Has compulsory process been afforded him for obtaining 
Witnesses in his favor: 

Has he had the assistance of counsel for his defense ? 
| Who is the perpetrator of this outrage mpon the person 
| of a citizen and upon the laws of the country, a court of 
inquiry may discover? * * * 

As counsel for Simon Rosenstein, I feel called upon re 
spectfully to ask of you, sir, in your double capacity as 
Civil and Military Governor, to cause a strict investigation 
to be made into this whole matter, in order that the real 
perpetrators may be brought to light. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 
Counsel for Simon Rosenstein. 
To Col. Joun Monroe, e 
Military and Civil Governor of New Mezico. 

And on this complaint Colonel Munroe did take 
no action. 

Mr. PHELPS. 
querque? 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN. I am talking about 
complaints I laid before Governor Munroe, upon 

which he teok no action. 


Mr. PHELPS. Who commanded 


Who commanded at Albu- 


at Albu- 


| querque? 


Here is the report of the Auditor of New Mex- | 


ico, charging certain officers with embezzlement of 
the public funds. I will not read it, but it distinet- 


ly charges willful and deliberate fraud and collu- | 


sion between certain officers (holding their offices 
tthe absolute will and pleasure of Colonel Mun- 
roe) to embezzle the public funds, and exhibiting 
proofs of the embezzlement, on which Colonel 
Munroe took no action. 

Here is the case of Simon Rosenstein, to which 
l invite particular attention. Here it is: 


Santa Fe, (N. M.,) November 16, 1849. 


Mr. WEIGHTMAN. Major How. 
| _ The papers I have read will serve to show the 
| character of the military government in New Mex- 
ice—a government which was continued in exist- 
ence in spite of the claim of the people in the 
absence of Congressional legislation to put in oper- 
ation such form of government as to them might 
seem best until Congress should legislate—a gov- 
| ernment which, despite the expressed will of the 
people, was upheld and maintained by the bay- 
onets of the United States—by troops of the United 
States which had been placed under the command 
of Colonel Munroe for the purpose of protecting, 
and not for the purpose of oppressing the people 
of New Mexico; a government which was con- 
| tinued in existence in spite of the positive instruc- 
| tions of the President of the United States, the 
constitutional Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
| and Navy. 

The article over my own signature, which ap- 
peared in the Union of September 8, 1850, and 
which I have read to the House, alludes, in the 
postscript, to the correspondence which had taken 


Manuel Alvarez. I will now place before the 

House a portion of that correspondence, together 
| with a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
| State of New Mexico. 
| Letter from vice-Governor Manuel Alvarez 
(acting Governor in the absence of the Governor 
elect) to Colonel J. Munroe, commanding 9th mil- 
itary department: 


i} GoveRnor’s Orrice, July 13, 1850. 


Sir: Itis my painful duty as counsel for Simon Rosen- 


stein, a citizen of the United States, to bring to your notice 
amost grievous and distressing outrage, which has been 
committed on his person. 

Without law, or color of law, while peaceably engaged 


in the prosecution of his lawful business as a trader, or || 


merchant, he was arrested by a non-commissioned officer 
and four soldiers belonging to the garrison at Albuquerque, 
and, without trial or form of trial, confined inthe guard- 


house of that place for the night, during which he was fus- | 


ulshed with neither food nor bedding, and without being 


permitted to write to his friends, though he requested per- 
inission so to do. 


This arrest took place on Tuesday last of this month, at | 


about one o’clock. 

On the next morning he was told that he must be blind- 
folded, as it was necessary to take him to another room that 
he might be questioned, and having been blindfolded, be 
was led into another room and stripped, and bound, and 
scourged, 

He was left insensible, and is at this moment suffering 
from the effects of this illegal and brutal treatment, and 
knows not to this hour for what he has been punished. 

Side by side with the statement of this outrage, I place 
the words of the Constitution of the United States: “In 
“all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
‘to & speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
"State or district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
_ulitted, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
, ained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 


_Mtainst him; to have compulsory process for obtaining || 
Witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of coun- || 


‘sel for his defense.” 
Has the sufferer, Simon Rosenstein, been accused ? 


| rr: In my note of yesterday, I intimated that I would 
| take an early occasion to answer your communication of the 

Lith instant, in which you are pleased to allude to a con- 
| versation, solicited by yourself through your adjutant, which 
| we held on the 10th, in which, among other matters, you 

intimated a disposition to disregard any acts of the Legisla 

ture overstepping the bounds of your proclamation of date 
| of 28th May, 1850, a determination to sustain the authori- 
| ties hitherto administering the functions of government, and 
| alluded tothe course of the new government, in organizing 
its departments and proceeding to exercise legislative power, 
as unwarranted and revolutionary. 

From the terms of your conversation, ! learned that you 
entertain the idea that the people, in organizing a govern 

ment, were bound to follow your proclamation literally, 
| swictly, and that they can exercise no power beyond its 
license. In this construction of the people’s right, our 
opinions are entirely different, since I hold the true ground to 
be— 

lst. That the people had an undoubted right to hold a 
convention, form a constitution, and organize a civil govern- 
ment, without either your first or second proclamation, or 
without even consulting with you. 

2d. That any private citizen, as well as the commandant 
of the 9th military department, could have issued the proc- 
| lamation, or could, by common consent, bave been desig 

nated for that purpose ; and, if obeyed, it would have been 
| just as effectual and obligatory on the people and yourself. 
| 3d. That in the absence of any Congressional legislation 
| over us, we have as free and undoubted a right to reform 
| and remodel our old system, or to establish a new and dif 

ferent one, not violating the Constitution of the United 
| States, as the people of New York or Virginia. 

4th. That the civil power exercised by you under a mil- 

| itary order from General Scott, can be no greater, nor more 

restrictive of the rights of the people, than that exercised by 
|| the President of the United States. 

5th. That the President of the United States cannot del- 
egate a greater power than he could himself exercise ; and 


| 


|! Congress, has no power either to dictate a government to 


lace between Colonel Munroe and Governor | 


nothing is clearer, than that he, without the sanction of 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Election in New Mexico—Mr. Weightman. 


| * War. 
} ‘that, by the presumed consent of the inhabitants, it 
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j 
| us, or to prevent us from making such a one as we may 


prefer. 

6th. That it has never been pretended even by the Presi 
dent of the United States that he had any authority to make 
a goverament for us, er to insist that we should observe the 
one left to us on the termination of the war. President 
Polk, in his message of December 5, 1848, holds this em 
phatic language, in speaking of New Mexico and Califor 
nia: ‘* Since that time, (13th May,) the limited power pos 
‘sessed by the Executive has been exercised to preserve 
‘and protect them from the inevitable consequences of a 
‘state of anarchy. The only government which remained 
* was that established by the military authority during the 
Regarding this to be a de facto government, and 
might 
‘be continued temporarily, they were advised to conform 
‘ and submit to it for a short intervening period before Con 
‘gress would again assemb!e and legislate on the subject.” 
And again, in his previous message of 8th July, President 
Polk declares, that “ the war with Mexico having termina 
‘ted, the power of the Executive to establish or to continue 
‘temporary civil governments over these Territories, which 
‘existed under the laws of nations whilst they were re 
‘garded as conquered provinces, in our military o cupa 
‘tion, has ceased.’ Secretary Crawford, in his late re 
port, (November 30, 1849,) advances a similar view : “The 
* peculiar condition of the Territories of California and New 
‘ Mexico, in respect te their internal governments, and the 


} ‘absence of any clearly-defined authority by Congress for 
‘this object, has imposed delicate and difficult duties an th 
‘army. One of its assigned duties is to aid civil functiona 
‘ries, when required, in the preservation of public tran 


| ‘diction from Mexico to the 


*quillity; but itis believed that the civil authority, so far 
‘as it has its origin in political power, in a great measure 
‘disappeared by the transfer of the sovereignty and juris 
United States. The military 
‘regulations established for their government during th 
‘ war, were superseded by the return of peace.’ I refer you 
also to the instructions given to Lieutenant Colonel! Me 
Call. Not having these instructions, I can only refer you 
to them. : 

All of these opinions, emanating from distinguished states 
men, are indorsed by the great politieians of the country 
There is hardly any question of State-rights better settled 
than that the people have an inalienable right peaceably to 
assemble to take steps to reorganize or remodel! the govern 
ment, and to establish such laws as are by them deemed 
most just and salutary. These extracts show 

lst. That the government hitherto existing in New Mexico 
is One siinply of consent—a consent presumed ; and the peo 


| ple are advised to submit temporarily to it. 


2d. They show that the Presidentdisclaims any power to 


| estabifsh or continue temporary civil governments. 


3d. That the military regulations established for (our) 


| government were superseded by the return of peace. 


If the positions above stated are true—and [ am not 
aware that statesmen differ about them—it has always been 
competent for the people to take the step they have recently 
taken ; and that the commanding officer of the ninth mili 


| tary department has exercised the functions of a civil gov 


ernor, has arisen solely from the consent of the people. 
That consent is now withdrawn. The people have amica 

bly, and through the recommendation of yourself, proceeded 
to the full organization of a civil polity. Until the national 


| Congress shall undo it, or refuse to sanction it, by the law 


| Congress; and, until it acts, the people must adopt 


of nations and the rights of States, it will remain our only 
legitimate government. 

Jad the President power to make us a government, long 
ago he would have so ordered. This power is reserved to 
uch a 
government as to them may seem best. 

The people of California have pursued a similar course 
The government went into immediate operation ; the officer 
commanding the troops of the United States retired from 
the discharge of his civil functions : and his conduct and 
the course of the people have met with general approbation 


| in the United States. 


| would be in six months, ora year? 


If a State government is likely to be beneficial to the peo 
ple of New Mexico, why should they be delayed in its en- 
oyment? Are they less able to sustain it now than they 
And what right has the 
military commandant of the 9th military department, when 
the President himself has no such power, to say that such 
a government should be indefinitely withheld from the peo- 
yle? 

If I understand the second proclamatien issued by you, 
it contemplates the organization of the government, so far 
as may be necessary to elect United States Senators—that 


| is, it contemplates that at least the Exccutive and Legislature 





should qualify and proceed in thiselection. The Governor 
and Legislature, by the very law that constituted them— 
the popular voice—were, before entering upon the discharge 
of their duties, required to take an oath to support the con 

stitution of New Mexico. Before an election could take 
place, it was necessary to pass a law on this subject, and to 
provide the mode of authenticating the credentials of the 
Senators. This the proclamation did not contemplate ; yet 


| it was necessary, and the signature of the vice-Governor, 
| acting in the absence of the Governor elect, became neces 
| sary, to perfect the law. 


The signature of the commanding 
officer of the 9th military department to the credentials 
of the Senators would, to say the least of it, have been 
novel, and exposed them to the commentary of askingfor 
seats with an unusual and unconstitutional evidence of an 
election. Why were the formation of a constitution and 
the election of an Executive and a Legislature necessary to 
choose United States Senators? Simply because by the 
Constitution of the United States such officers muet be 
chosen by the Legislatures of the States, and they are ne 
cessary to authenticate the credentials. If, then, it was 


| competent for the Legislature to make one law, is it not com- 
| petent to them to make two, or as many as they may deem 


proper? Was the vice-Governor an officer constituted with 
full power yesterday to perfect the law “to regulate the 
election of United States Senators,’ and is he less an officer 
to-day, or is his signature to another law adopted by the 





same Legislature less efficacious, or absolutely null and || 


void? He cannot be an officer with full authority one day, 


the next without such authority, and on the third vested || 


again with bis official dignity and power; andif he has been 
Governor for one hour, he is so until his term expires, and, 
being so, there is no other; for the coexistence of two gov- 
ernors coeval in the same State is impossible, and contrary 
to all law and experience. 

I have failed to discoverin the extract you were pleased 
to send me any principle contradictory of the positions here 
laid down. The propositions are stated generally, and are 
the law as commonly received. The questions discussed 
are not the ones that at this time vitally affect New Mexico. 

It is certainly true, that, so long as we are not constituted 
a State, the Congress has power to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting us. But we are not a ‘Territory 
until these needful rules are made. Congress has done 
nothing—has not declared us a Territory, nor extended over 
us the laws of the United States. The doctrines asserted 
(although inartificially stated) in the extract are sufficiently 
true, and, as general propositions, will not be discussed ; 


yet, applied to our present attitude, they lose all applica- || 


bility. 

I have deemed it proper to say this much in reply to your 
communication of the 1)th, and, while I assert an earnest 
desire to see the early prosperity of my adopted country, 
subscribe inyself your most obedient servant, 

MANUEL ALVAREZ. 

To Colonel J. Munroe, 

Oommanding 9th Military Department. 


Letter of Colonel John Munroe, commanding 


9th military department, to Manuel Alvarez, vice- | 


Governor of New Mexico: 


Heapquarrers Nintu MIvirarRy DEPARTMENT, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 12, 1850. 
Sin: Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 


this date, addressed to me, as commander of the 9th mil- || 


itary department, and informing me that, in fulfillment of 
your voluntary promise to let me know of any important 


steps taken by yourself, you now inform me that you | 


have proceeded to nominate those officers which the con- 
stitution requires shall be filled in that manner. 


} 
Having, in my proclantation of the 28th of May last, call- 


ing an election for an Executive and Legislature to con- 
summate the proper arrangements for the presentation of 
the State constitution to the Congress of the United States, 


&c., stated “that all action by the Governor, Lieutenant | 
* Governor, and of the Legislature, shall remain inoperative | 


‘until New Mexico be admitted as a State under said con- 


‘ stitution, exceptsuch acts as may be necessary for the pri- | 


‘mary steps of organization, and the presentation of said 
‘constitution properly before the Congress of the United 
‘ States ;”” 

** The present government shall remain in full foree un- 
* til, by the action of Congress, another shall be substitu- 
‘ ted. ” 

Applying principles clearly in accordance with the Con- 


stitution of the United States, with the decisions of the Su- | 
preme Court, and the laws of Congress, I had no right to | 
suppose that the officers elected under its provisions would | 
assume to themselves authority beyond the conditions on | 


which they were elected by the people, or that they would 
engage in any acts to supersede the present government. 
But, soon after the meeting of the Legislature, I became 
convinced, from the expressed opinions of members, of 
other gentlemen occupying important positions, and from 
the acts of both Houses, that, in addition to its legitimate 
business, there was an obvious intention of subverting the 
government by legislative action. Ina sincere hope that a 
purpose so repugnant to law and injurious to the well-being 
of New Mexico might, by conciliation on my part, be avert- 
ed, [ have done whatever lay in my power to avoid the pos- 
sibility of opposition, either in feeling or in action, by the 
Legistature, or the party by which its majority was elected, 
against the constituted authorities and established govern- 
met. 

Reluctantly as I approach the subject, I now declare that 
the nomination of officers, and their confirmation, to as- 


sume the exercise of functions which (by superseding the | 


officers now in commission) will affect the Jaws of this 
Territory, as al present constituted, will be deemed and con- 


sidered as an act, on the part of all concerned, in direct vi- | 


olation of their duties as citizens of the United States. 


My official obligations imperatively require that the pres- | 


ent government be sustained until superseded by another 
legally constituted ; and this duty I will fulfill with all the 
means at my disposal. 
I am, respectiully, JOHN MUNROE, 
Civil and Military Governor Territory New Mevzico. 
Manvet ALVAREZ, 
Lieutenant and Acting Governor. 


Joint resolutions of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of New Mexico: 


Whereas a letter signed by John Munroe, styling himself 
civil and military Governor of New Mexico, and directed to 
LieutenantGovernor Manuel Alvarez, hasjust been commu- 
nicated to the Legislature, in which said Munroe express- 
es a determination to maintain the civil authorities hitherto 


administering the government in New Mexico, and also | 
threatening to use all the forces at his disposal to resist the | 


effective operation of the State government now in com- 


plete organization, with an evident intention to overawe I 
the people, the Legislature, and the different departments | 


of the government, and to annul, by means of military pow- 
er, the peaceable desires of the people ; and whereas sev- 


en eighths of the entire population of New Mexico are i 
clearly in favor of putting in immediate operation the civil | 


State government lately adopted by them by an unheard of 
unanimity, and to be relieved from the sinking, infective 


and abhorrent system which they have peacefully respected 


tor nearly four vears: 
Resolved, 1. "hat it is the indisputable right of the peo- 
ple, in the absence of all Congressional legislation on the 


diate operation. 
2. That the right of exercising any civil function by the 
commander of the 9th military department (if it ever ex- 


subject, to organize a civil government and put it in imme- || 


isted) was superseded by the organization of the State gov- 


ernment. 


3. That we heartily approve the communications dis- 


patched by vice-Governor Alvarez to Colonel Munroe, 
dated in July, 1850. 


4. That we heartily approve the intention of Governor 


Alvarez to establish and maintain in operation the govern- | 


| ment just organized. 

5. That the people have a clear and sacred right to take 
any step to put in operation the State government, and that 
this right was superior to, and entirely independent of, the 
military government hitherto existing in this Territory. 

6. That Colonel J. Munroe has no legal or other right to 
restrict the peaceful action of the people in organizing a 
government; nor had he authority, either in law or from 


the General Government, to subject the action of the late | 


convention to any conditions or limitations whatever. 
7. That the commander has assumed a power not dele- 

| gated to the President of the United States, and directly in 
opposition to the expressed principles of President Taylor 
in his reply to the investigations made by the Congresss of 
the United States. 

&. That the Secretary of State be required to furnish 
copies of the above preamble and resolutions to Colonel J. 
Munroe, Governor Alvarez, and to the Senators and Rep- 

| resentatives to Congress. 
W. Z. ANGNEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOSEPH NAUGLE, 
President of the Senate. 
LEWIS D. SHEETZ, 
Secretary of State. 
The correspondence and documents, of which 
I have just laid before the House a part, were 
| transmitted to Washington with the accompany- 
ing letter of Colonel Munroe. 

Letter of John Munroe, (no longer styling him- 
self Civil and Military Governor, but) Brevet 
Colonel United States Army, commanding, to 
Major General R. Jones, Adjutant General Uni- 
ted States Army: 

Heapquarrers Ninta MILITaRyY DEPARTMENT, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 16, 1850. 
Srr: The politieal affairs of New Mexico have assumed 
| SO grave a character that it has become my imperious duty 
to make the Executive of the United States acquainted, 
through you, with the material fact that the new State gov- 
ernment, organized so far only as to take the preliminary 


July 15, 1850, 
A true copy: 


TMarch 15, 


—— 


struct Colonel Munroe to abstain fro 


interference in the civil and political a 
Mexico, 


von is = letter of instructions: 
etter of the Secretary of War to Brey 
onel John Munroe, Fort Marcy, Santa Fe. ~ 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WasuHINGTOoN, September 10, 1850 . 
Sir: Your letter addressed to the Adjutant Gon, ? 
dated Santa Fé, New Mexico, July 16, 1850, having eat 
this Department, and, together with the documents ae iy 
panying the same, been submitted to the President ro. 
directed to make the following reply : — 
The President has learned with regret that any misunge 
standing should exist between a portion of the peo ie of 
New Mexico and yourself in relation to the Gpvernmens of 
that country, and hastens to relieve you from the ember 
rassment in which that misunderstanding has placed on 
I have now the pleasure to inform you that Congress he, 
at length passed a law providing for the establishment of ; 
| territorial government in New Mexico. The President will 
proceed with the least possible delay to organize the gov. 
ernment ; and, as soon as it goes into operation, al! contro. 
versy as to what is the proper government of New Mexico 
must be at an end, and the anomalous state of things whic) 
now exists there will be determined. You will perceiy, 
however, that the same act (a duly authenticated copy of 
which accompanies this communication) also fixes’ the 
boundary between New Mexico and Texas, and that jtg 
operation is suspended until the assent of Texas shal! have 
been given to the boundary established by the act. 
Although there is little doubt that such assent will be 
| given, yet, as some time must elapse before it can be ob. 
tained, it is proper that some instructions should be 
nished for your guidance in the interval. 
| Itis at all times desirable that the civil and military ge- 
partments of the government should be kept entirely distinct, 
Although circumstances may occasionally arise which re- 
quire a temporary departure from this principle, that depar- 
ture should cease with the necessity which occasioned jt, 
No necessity seems to exist at present for departing from it 
in regard to New Mexico. The country is represented to 
| be tranquil ; and, although the inhabitants have undertaken 
| to establish a government for themselves without the au. 
| thority of a previous act of Congress, nevertheless there js 
, no reason to believe that in so doing they intended to throw 
| Off their allegiance to the United:States ; and, as the goy- 
ernment they seek to establish is entirely consistent with 
| the lawful authority and dominion of the United States in 
| and over the Territory and its inhabitants, the President 
| does not consider himself called upon to suppress it by iil- 


m all further 
fairs of New 


fur- 


|| itary force. Unless, therefore, it should become necessary 


steps towards admission into the Union, has assumed to | 


| supersede the actual government, and go at once into oper- 
ation. 

The ratification of the constitution, and the election of 

| an Executive and Legislature by the people, was held un- 


| der the proclamation I issued on the 28th day of May last, || 


and there has been no official expression of their dissent 


from that instrument, nor any authority given by them to the |! 


Governor and Legislature to act beyond its provisions. 


Merely adverting to the unadjusted claim of Texas and the | 
probability of a territorial organization as causes of delay, | 


1 have, independent of these questions of expediency, de- || 


cided that my obligations are not to acknowledge the author- 


| ity above assumed, but to await the determination of the || 
Congress of the United States as to the legality of that au- || 
thority, er the orders of the Executive in relation to the 


course I am to pursue. 
The purpose of the new State government being, by the 
appointment of its officers and other acts, to supplant the 


| to suppress rebellion, or resist actual hostilities against the 

United States, (an event hardly to be apprehended.) or un- 

less the inhabitants, or a portion of them, should demand 
| from you that protection which is guarantied to them by 
, the ninth article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, you are 
directed to abstain from all further interference in the civil 
or political affairs of that country. 

In case you should have any further communications to 
make to this Departmentin relation to the civil and political 
affairs of New Mexico, you will address them directly to 
the head of this Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 

Brevet Colonel J. Munroe, 

Fort Marcy, Santa Fé, New Mezico. 


To the letter of instructions I have just read, the 
Secretary of War, in his annual report to the Pres- 


|| ident, of November 30th, 1850, thus alludes: 


present establishment with as little delay as possible, you | 


will pereeive how important itis that instructions for my || 


| guidance be sent me without loss of time. 
A reasonable delay on the part of the Legislature, ata 


time when there is every prospect that the people of New | 
Mexico will soon have a government in accordance with | 
their wishes, is a policy which I have no doubt the New | 


Mexicans in that body would have adopted as best suited 
to their interests, and as respectful to the Government of 
the United States: but opinions have been prepared for 


ritory, except the possession and expectation of office, and 
if any serieus consequences arise froin the adoption of their 
advice will be found safely beyond its limits. 


| them here by those having no ties binding them to the Ter- | 


‘*Prior to the passage of the law establishing a territo- 
| rial government in New Mexico, the inhabitants of that 
country had held a convention, adopted a State consti- 
| tution, and proceeded to put itin operation. On the other 
| hand, the officer in command of that military depart- 

ment refused to recognize the government thus established. 
To put an end to a conflict of authorities, which might be 
| productive of unpleasant consequences, as soon as the 
| above-mentioned law was passed, instructions were dis- 
patched to the officer in command, to abstain from all fur- 
ther interference in the civil and political affairs of that 


|, country.’? 


Those persons well understand the unstable elements of | 


, the Mexican character, the general ignorance of the peo- 


ple, their manifest dislike (although latent) to Americans, | 
and the strong sympathies a large number entertain for | 


Mexican institutions and its government as opposed to 


that of the United States ; yet, with this Knowledge. they | 
have pursued a course, understandingly, from which, sooner | 


| or later, disagreeable consequences will undoubtedly arise. 


As charges, both general and specific, have been made, | 


and will be urged at Washington, against those who have 

administered the affairs of this Territory, an investigation 
} into their conduct is due both to the people and theinselves. 
If such an investigation should be ordered, I am satisfied it 
will be shown that the persons and property of the inhab- 
itants of New Mexico have been protected to the full extent 
of the guarantee provided by the treaty with Mexico. 

A separate paper will enumerate the documents which 
accompany this communication. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN MUNROE, 
Brevet Colonel U. S. .4., commanding. 
Major General R. Jones, 
Adjutant General United States Army. 


With all the information concerning the contest 
| for power between the people and the military, as 
| it had been presented b Colonel Munroe himself, 
the President directed the Secretary of War to in- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


It was considered sufficiently important by the 
| Executive here to send the letter of instructions of 
| September 10th, 1850, express to Santa Fé, and it 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Henry Hardy, 
who delivered the same into the hands of Colonel 
'Munroe, at Santa Fé, on the 22d day of October, 
1850. 

This positive order of his chief, Colonel Mon- 
roe neglected to obey. Keeping the people in 
ignorance of the tenor of his instructions, he con- 
tinued precisely ac before in the exercise of his 
power as civil and military Governor, during the 
entire interval (indicated in the letter of instruc 
tions) between the reception of his order to ab- 
stain and the organization of the territorial gov- 
ernment, by the installation of Governor Calhoun, 
| which took place on or about the 3d day of March, 
1851; and thus with all its repugnant officers, 
| whom the people had condemned through the bal- 
_lot-box, continuing in power a government in 
| which the military was supreme—in which he was 

supreme—a government which harassed and op- 
pressed the people—which interfered with their 
religion—which disturbed congregations in the 


j 
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trol of their own temples—which fined and 
- soned the people without the intervention of 
OT which taxed them without their consent— 
vnich embezzled the taxes when collected, and 
whieh scourged them without trial. ss 
That Colonel Munroe continued to exercise 
ower as civil and military Governor, after the 
arrival in Santa Fé of Mr. Henry Hardy, who | 
-arried out his instructions, up to the installation — 
of Governor Calhoun, is well known, and, indeed, 
js notorious in New Mexico. But as this fact is 
not so well known here in Congress, I will pro- 
duce a document to this point also. 
This document has written across the back of 
it a note to me from Mr. Pillans, an honorable, 
though prejudiced and impulsive gentleman. The 
indorsement 18 as follows: 


«Dear W.: At the last hour, and after I had closed and || 

ailed your letter, [ have received a transeript of the reeord, 
mv the Clerk calls it—but the letter is wanting—yet I send 
this. Truly, yours, 


“Pp. J. Prnuans.”’ 
The document, indorsed as I have just read, is 
as follows: 
Iv roe Prerect’s Court, Rro Arriva County. 
January Adjourned Term, 1851. 


Territory um Meaieo An action for trading without | 


license in said county. 


} 


Francis Lopez et al. 

By order of the court, in compliance with instructions 
from Colonel John Munroe, dated at Santa Fé, January Sth, | 
ial, this case is dismissed. 

On motion of the Prosecuting Attorney, it is ordered by 
the court, that the copy of Colonel Munroe’s letter to the | 
Prefect be entered upon the records of this eourt. 

True copy : JAMES Barry, 

Clerk Prefeet’s Court, Rio Arriva county. 

He received his instructions to abstain from all 
further interference in the civil and political affairs 
of New Mexico on the 22d day of October, 1850, 
and on the 5th day of January, 1851, directed a || 
court to dismiss a suit. 

This last matter, Mr. Speaker, of Colonel Mun- 
roe’s neglect to obey orders, [ have mentioned to 
show the blinding partisanship into which he per- 
mitted himself to be drawn, and the hostility which || 
he, the military commander, had to civil govern- || 
ment in New Mexico. There had been, then, no |, 
abatement of the antagonism between the military 
and civil authority up to the 3d of March, 1851, || 
when Governor Calhoun was installed. Well, Mr. || 
Speaker, Governor Calhoun entered upon the duties | 
of his office, and his administration has been sup- || 

ported by the people, because it in nowise resembles | 
Munroe’s. 

Governor Calhoun thinks, as I do, that the peo- 
ple of New Mexico are capable of self-govern- || 
ment. He thinks, as I do, that they are not the || 
miserable, degraded, and vicious people they have 
been represented to be by the adherents of the 
immaculate military government now in this city, 
whom the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Puexps] has vouched as so respectable. He || 
thinks, as I do, that they deserve the kindly sym- | 
pathy of the Government and people of the Uni- |) 
ted States. He thinks, as 1 do, that their right || 
freely to exercise their religion is guarantied as | 
well by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo as by | 
the Constitution, and should not be infringed. He | 
thinks, as I do, that the elective franchise should 
be respected, and that for the majority to govern || 
is democratic—republican, He thinks, as I do, || 
that the rights of the minority should be respected. || 
He thinks, as I do, that kindness and justice at- || 
tract, and oppression and injustice repel. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, you may feel sure that the 
honor and dignity of this Government will not be 
tarnished by Governor Calhoun. Yes, sir, and | 
you, and this House, and the people of the United |, 

tates, may be assured that the national character 
for sympathy with the oppressed will be illustrated | 
by the administrat in || 
N, + administration of Governor Calhoun, in || 

ew Mexico. 

The New Mexicans no longer feel as Helots— | 
they know and feel that they truly have a voice in |, 
their own local government—they elect their own |, 
legislators, and make their own laws—they are | 
sensible of their freedom. Their freedom com- | 
menced when the administration of Calhoun be- 
gan, and that of Munroe ended. 
_, By its fraits should a tree be judged. Let us see | 
if the administration of Governor Calhoun, not || 


enforced at the point of the bayonet, is supported by } 


{ 


the people. 


|| of thirteen,they had ——one.””> * * * 


| those who have listened to the 





Contested Election in New Mexico—Mr. Weightman. 


I read, Mr. Speaker, from a letter, dated Albu- 
querque, September 28, 1851, written by Judge 8. 
M. Baird, (a gentleman well and favorably known 
to the whole delegation from Texas) to General 


Sam Houston, which I have been permitted to | 


read and make use of: 


**T must also apprise you of the fact that we have two 
political parties here, of rather a violent character, not di- 
vided by the lines which separate you in the States, but by 


} a disposition on the part of a large majority who support 


the present Governor, Mr. Calhoun, in the leading policy of 
his administration, to promote the bestinterests of the ‘l'er- 
ritory, (as [ think,) and a disposition on the part of a fac- 
tion, as [am bound to call it, headed and upheld by a vio 

lent abolition paper, edited by a man who poilutes the robes 
of a Presbyterian minister of our holy gospel,”” * * ‘to 
do all, any and everything, to create any disorder, rebellion, 
or revolution, or spread any falsehood to carry their point, 
and bring the present administration into disrepute. Some 
of their emissaries will be in Washington, andif you could 
have the slightest interest in knowing such men, (ever 
plausible,’’) * * “they can be pointed out to you. I called 
it a faction. Itis such, to all intents and purposes, made 
up ofthe disaffected, disappointed, and unfortunate, remind- 
ing me very much of the cliques that used to infest the city 
of Austin, and a few other pvints, during your last successful 
administration of the by-gone Republic ; and from thence op- 
erating in all manner ot dirty Works in a manner sufficient to 
have ‘ deceived the very elect, if possible.’ Such a faction 
have we here, only tentold worse; made up of worse materi 

al, and combined for fouler purposes,’”’ * * * “As anevi- 
dence that itis a faction, I will state that in the Senate, out 
“In the lower 
House they had seven—which they claimed, theugh sev- 


| eral doubtful and fluctuating, and others laboring under the 
| foree of circumstances, which meang in the main, Govern- 


ment money. 
Burnill’s pig.” 

It appears that out ofa Legislative Assembly of 
thirty-nine members, the administration of Gov- 
ernor Calhoun was supported by thirty-one. 
This is the verdict of the people that the government is 
administered for their benefit. 

When I arrived in New Mexico in the month 
of July last with my family, with no intention or 
desire to be a candidate for the office | now hold, 
I was met upon the frontier by gentlemen, bringing 


And thereby hangs a tail longer than that of 


_mea request from the majority of the Legislature 
| then just adjourned, not to withdraw my name, 


then already before the people for election. These 
gentlemen told me that a number of the members 
of the Legislature had kept together after the ad- 


_journment sine die, hoping that [ would arrive in 


time to see them before they separated. I was 
the candidate whom the people thought of; and 

history lL havegiven, 
will perceive that I have been no obscure actor in 
New Mexican affairs, and that it required no cor- 
rupt influence of the Governor to point me out to 
the people, or to elect me when pointed out. No, 
sir, when the oppressors of the people of New 
Mexico were strong and powerful, and hesitated 


' not to divert, from their legitimate duty of chas- | 
_tising the Indians, the troops of the United States 


and use them—yes, sir, the troops of this Republic 
to oppress the people—I, sir, humble J, sir, did 
stand up in their defense, and everywhere—from 
the house tops—in English and in Spanish—did 
denounce the oppressors of the people and charge 
home upon them their corruptions—and when | 
review my past conduct in battling for the rights 
of an oppressed people, | can stand here, Mr. 
Speaker, and in your presence, and in the presence 
of this honorable House, with my hand upon my 
heart and say, it leaves here no pang behind. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the election for Delegate 
came off. It came off on the same day with the 
election for county officers, and the entire vote cast 


| for the candidates for Delegate equaled that which 


was cast for county officers—in itself a sufficient 
refutation of the charge against Governor Calhoun 
that he corruptly withheld notice of the election 
for Delegate. And the result, Mr. Speaker—the 
result—the whole number of votes cast was 7,658. 
I received a majority of 592 votes, excluding the 
precincts at Abiquiu, where the election was ad- 
oe eed the people, who erroneously be- 
ieved they h 


jority of 150, which, though irregular, is a bona 
fide Sess of the popular will. [ trust the 
honorable gentleman from Missouri will pardon 
my mentiening this fact, as it may seem to bear 
moreu 
of the Governor of New Mexico. 
of my fault, if fault it is, I plead that thegentleman’s 
assault upon Governor Calhoun, is calculated to 
throw suspicion on my holding my seat here, by 


another tenure than the fairly expressed popular 


aright so to do, and when, on the | 
day after the election, I received an additional ma- | 


n my right to a’seat here than to the defense | 
In extenuation | 


— 
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will. I ought also to say that the comparison of 
the votes, and statement of the result, was made 
by Seeretary Allen, and not by Governor Calhoun, 


as has been charged. So much for that accusa- 
tion. 


On my arrival in St. Louis on my way to this 
“lace, | published in the St. Louis Republican, the 
etter to which I have before alluded, and about 
the insertion of which, unmodified, I had so much 


contest with the editor. The letter speaks for 
itself. Here it is, sir: 
November 13, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Republican: 

GENTLEMEN: Upon my arrival in this place I find the 
newspapers filled with the most excited accounts of affairs 
in New Mexico. The Governor, a gentleman of high char- 
acter, nominated by a Whig President, and indorsed by a 
Democratic Senate, is charged with remissness in his duties, 
and a culpable disregard of the lives of the native citizens 
of his own country. The “ murders,’’ as they are called, 
of Burtinett and Skinner, are in public meetings attributed 
to his policy ; the Mexicans declared unfit for self govern 
ment, and as entertaining feelings of hostility of such a 
deadly nature towards Americans, as to make American 
heads sit lightly on American shoulders; and it is charged 
distinctly, that the policy of an American Governor has 
brought about this state of things. This is not all—the 
Judiciary is also brought in as particeps criminis. In the 
“ Santa Fé Gazette,’ a paper of which I shall presently 
give the history, it was charg@d that Judge H. Mower “ ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the death of Burtinett,’’ and that 
Judge Grafton Baker failed in bis duty in the investigation 
concerning the death of William C. Skinfter. 

Upon the adjournment of the Legislature, it was treated 
to a “ charivari,”’ or a musical entertainment, in which tin 
pans were the instruments. 

The same persons who have given currency to slanders 
and falsehoods, monstrous and deliberate, against the Gov 
ernor, Judiciary, and Legislature of New Mexico, the three 
departments of the government placed over them by the 
laws of their country, are those who are now maligning the 
people of New Mexico. 

They are mad, and there is method in their madness. 

It will be recollected, that last year in New Mexico there 
was a contest for power between the military government 
(which no one in the United States need be told was en- 
tirely unauthorized by any law) and those who were the 
advocates of self-government. 

As soon as the President was informed of the difficulty, 
an order was dispatched to Santa Fé directing Colonel 
Munroe “to abstain from all further interference with the 
civil and political affairs of New Mexico;” which order 


Colonel Munroe neglected to obey for several months after 
| its reception. 


Well, a territorial government was organized, and the 


| military gentlemen ousted ; and where do you suppose these 


now are? You will naturally answer, ‘* why against the 
present government;”’ and sure enough there they are. 

Among the enactments of the first Legislature under the 
territorial bill, is one defining the qualifications of voters, 
by which officers and soldiers are excluded from voting. 
What was the consequence of this? Why, they are more 
against the civil authorities. 

When Colonel Sumner arrived in Santa Fé to relieve 
Colonel Munroe, he brought with bim a train of empty 
wagons, and two days thereafter the head quarters were on 
the march to the Moro, one hundred miles from Santa Fé ; 
and, in fifteen days after his arrivai in Santa Fé, the body 
of the troops, which, under the command of Colonel Mun- 
roe, had been stationed in the larger towns, were on the 
march to the Navajo country. The heaithful air of which 
region will, | hope, soon bring about the conviction that 


| they are, and ought to be, the servants and not the masters, 


of the people. 

The removal of the troops from the larger towns to the 
frontier, injured the prospects of the post sutiers and traders 
who dealt with the soldiers and quartermaster’s men, and 
the contractors, and those who hoped to be contractors, to 
a considerable extent; and, in fact, the activity and energy 
of Colonel Sumner, which are giving so much satisfaction 
to the great body of the people of New Mexico, has at ene 
blow broken to pieces the pet money making scheme of 
many a hay contractor, corn dealer, and sutler 

When it is known that in New Mexico the removal of 
the troops from the larger towns to the frontier was gen 
erally attributed to the influence of the Governor and the 
undersigned, the public will be at no loss to discover how 
the traders, sutiers, and contractors arrayed themsetves. 

Cotemporaneous with the arrival in Santa Fé of the ener- 
getic Sumner, came an order from Washington with a view 
to the curtailment of the wasteful expenditure of public 
money, directing the quartermaster to disiniss all the citizen 
employees in the department. The operation of this order 
threw suddenly out of employment upwards of one bundred 
men. 

| ‘This order also was in New Mexico attributed to the in- 
| fluence of the Governor and the undersigned, and the quar- 
| termaster’s men arrayed themselves accordingly. 
And where were the judges, prefectos, alcaides, alguasi- 
les, &c., who held office under the military government? 
Why, where you will naturally suppose—against the pres- 
| ent government. 
‘These are some of the classes arrayed against him whom 
your correspondent, ‘‘ Mack,’ truly calls “the good old 
Governor.”’ 
| Butthe whole cannot be understood without the promised 
| history of the Santa Fé Gazette; and surely the only press 
| in New Mexico deserves the little history i have promised. 
| ‘The press from which issues the Santa Fé Gazette was 

originally taken to New Mexico by Genenl Kearny, to be 

used during the war as a means of communication with the 
people ; after the ratification of the peace it was ordered to 
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be sold by the War Department, and was sold while Cap- 
tain Reynolds was temporarily in command in his depart 
ment in Santa Fé. Tt had been considered quartermaster 
property, and was offered for sale by the quartermaster. 
The press was sold by auction to the highest bidder, but 
at neither of the points to which public atlention hud Leen 
directed us the pluce of sale, aud fell into the hands of an 
employee O° the quartermaster, though a bidder was on the 
ground eager and anxious to buy for £1,000. This bidder, 
Mr. Love, the sou-in-law of the present Governor of New 
Mexico, while «till waiting on the ground to which public 
attention had been directed as the place of sale, was in- 
formed that the press was sold, and at the price of $180. 
Mr. i,ove immediately waited on Colonel Munroe and gave 
information of the facts. Colonel Munroe immediately 
passed over the intervening steps between his quarters and 
the quartermaster’s office, but was too late, the money had 
already been paid and the press delivered. 

‘he excitementin Santa Fé may readily be imagined. 
‘This took place during the heat of the struggle between the 
State party and the adherents of the military government. 


The quartermaster, Captain Reynolds, asked for a court of 
inquiry, and a court was convened, to inquire, first, * if 


the sale of the printing press was legal or illegal,’’ and sec- 
ond, ‘if legal, what connection had Captain Reynolds with 
it.”? When the court convened, the undersigned made in 
writing an application to be permitted to proseeute the first 
branch of the inquiry. To this application the court in- 
formally made reply that it had no authority to grant the 
request; that it should be made to Colonel Munroe, the offi 
cer convening the court. The undersigned then made ap 
plication to Colonel Munroe, who, in writing, declined. 

The inquiry resulted in the court giving the opinion that 
the sale was legal, aud Captatu Reynolds was honorably 
acquitted of all blame. 

The uext paper, or extra, which issued from this same 
press, was under the editorial coutrol of J. Houghton, chief 
judge under the military government, and T. 3. J. John- 
son, chief clerk of Captain Reynolds; and from that day to 
this has (either as editor or proprietor) been under the con 
trol or influence of Mr. Jobnsou, who has, froin that day to 
this, been an advocate for the political advancement of his 
immediate chief. It was on the occasion afforded by this 
inquiry that Captain Reynolds, in his defense before the 
court, let off the following eloquent passage: “I am an 
officer of the army, and seorn to follow in the dirty mazes 
of political intrigue and political corruption.’ 

The Santa Fé Gazette has been and is the opposer and 
reviler of the Executive, Judiciary, and Legislature of New 
Mexico. ‘Two of its proprietors offered the violent reso 
lutions against the good old Governor in the meeting held 
in Santa Fé soon after the news of the death of Mr. Skin- 
ner reached that place. 

It one of these proprietors, Mr. J. L. Collins, was as well 
informed in the simplest principles of law as he is skilliul 
in his profession of monte dealer, he wouid never have 
held the Executive accountable for not performing judi- 
cial functions—for all this outcry against the Governor 
amounts to this, and no more, that the Governor is ex- 
pected by these excited persons to arrest or have arrested, 
to try or have tried, to punish or have punished, certain 
persons charged with the commission ofcrimes. It should 
not be necessary to instruct a well-informed school-boy of 
sixteen that these functions appertain to the judicial depart- 
ment of the government, and that for the Governor to inter- 
fere with them would be a gross impropriety. If he or- 
dered the marshal to arrest a citizen, the marshal would 
undoubtedly disobey hin; and if be attempted to control a 
judicial investigation he would be punishable for contempt 
of court. It may be that Mr. Collins, too, was excited by 


the removal of the troops; if rumor be true, he thereby | 


lost some of this best customers, for [ have never under- 


stood that he felt himself constrained by any scruples of 


conscience to refuse the bets of officers, whether they 
belonged to the line or the disbursing departments. 

Mr. T. S.J. Johnson, another of the proprietors of the 
Santa Fé Gazette, at the same meeting, introduced reso- 
lutions denunciatory of the Governor. 

The Governor's friends in the United States will doubt- 
less feel anxious for bis fair fame, when informed that Mr. 
Johnson was an officer of the army; but their anxiety will 
abate by learning that he is no longer one. He was cash- 
iered for embezzlement and peculation, and this sentence 
was read at the head of every regiment and company in the 
service. 

But the public cannot know the Santa Fé Gazette with- 
out being introduced to its editor. He arrived in New 
Mexico in the garb of a missionary—a minister of peace 
He brought with him a number of copies of a pamphlet. 
This pamphiet is published in English and Spanish by the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is euti 
tled **Address to the Inhabitants of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, on the omission by Congressto provide them with a 
territorial government, and on the social aud political evils 
of slavery.’’ 

The pamphlet has eleven chapters, as follows: Ist. In- 
crease of population, 2d. State of education. 3d. Industry 
and enterprise. 4th. Feeling towards the laboring classes. 
Sth. State of religion. 6th. State of morals. 7th. Disre- 
gard of human life. 8th. Disregard for constitutional obliga- 
tions. 9th, Liberty ofspeech. LlOth. Liberty of the Press. 
llth. Military weakness. And the moralof the whole may 
be gathered trom the concluding paragraph. Here itis: 

** Such, inhabitants of New Mexico and California, is the 
‘detestable institution which a few haughty and selfish 
‘men are endeavoring to force upon you, to augment their 
‘own political power, and to open new markets for their 
‘human cattle; and such are the calamities which their 
‘success will entail upon you and your posterity for ages 
*to come. 
‘benevolence impels us to resist to the uttermost the ex- 
‘tension of this abomination of desolation over the new, 
‘fair, and vast addition recently made to our Federal Union. 


‘Much as we may prize this splendid acquisition, may it | 
‘be torever lost to us rather than it shall be converted by | 
‘the American people into a region of ignorance, vice, | 


| of the population exceed sixty-five thousand. 





Every dictate of patriotism and of Christian | 
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‘misery, and degradation, by the establishment of human 
‘bondage. We wish you to be a free and happy portion of 
‘our great Republic: but if the condition of your union 
* with us be your submission to the mandates of slaveholders, 
‘we counse) you, we implore you by all your obligations to 
‘your God, yourselves, your children, and to the opinions 





| ‘of the world, to spurh the loathsome, the sinful condition. 


** You have all the elements essential to the creation of a 
‘great, prosperous, and independent empire. If you can- 
‘not be free, happy, and virtuous, in union with us, be free, 
‘happy, and virtuous under a Government of your own. 
* But you are not reduced to such an alternative. The slave 
‘ holders have refused you a territorial government—form 
‘one for yourselves, and declare that no slaves shall taint 
‘the air you breathe. Let no feudal lord with his hosts of 


| § serfs come among you to rob you of your equal share of the 


‘rich deposits of your soil ‘Tolerate no servile caste, kept 
‘in ignorance and degradation, to minister to the power and 
‘wealth of an oppressive aristocracy. BE FIRM AND 


| *RESOLUTEIN DECLARING FOR INDEPENDENCE, 


‘unless exempted from the curse of slavery, and the whole 
‘North will rally in your behalf.” 

The missionary who brought with him to Santa Fé this 
pamphiet, and has scattered it broadcast in New Mexico, 
has of late abandoned preaching altogether, and devoted 
himself exclusively to editing the Santa Fé Gazette, in the 
columns of which paper is now being reproduced, by chap- 
ters, the amiahle document to which I have alluded. 

If you wish to see the editor, go to Santa Fé and ask for 
Padre Kephart. 

In chus parading for the inspection of an admiring public 


| some of the influences which are combined against the gov- 


ernment in New Mexico, I wish to be understood now, once 
for all, that while [ desire to be understood as being general, 
very general, in my remarks, I do not mean to be univer 
sal. 1 know there are merchants, officers, quartermaster’s 
employees, soldiers, and, for aught I know, sutlers and con- 
tractors, who are not governed by the influences I have 


| here laid bare; men who, while belonging to the classes 


here described, stand aloof, or are supporters of the Gov- 
ernor. Lt must not be supposed that all the Americans in 
New Mexico are opposed to the Governor. Of those who 
have really determined to make New Mexico their home, 
who have married in the country, or, having their families 
with them, have settled there, the great majority are his 
supporters ; and excluding those who belong to one or other 
of the classes above enumerated, | know but a handful 
of the bona fide settlers in New Mevico who are not his sup- 
porters. Butthe Americans in New Mexico do not number 


| more than six hundred, all told, and this includes the em- 


ployees of the quartermaster; while the Mexican portion 
How do the 
latter stand affected towards the Governor? The absurd 
talk of your numerous correspondents about his policy 
bringing about a war between the races, &c., &c., all goes 
to show, to prove, where they are. They are against the 
revilers of the Governor; they are against the revilers of the 
Judiciary ; they are against the revilers of the Legislature ; 
they are against the maligners of themselves. 
any danger of a civil war in New Mexico, frow what quar- 
ter may it be apprehended? If there is danger of a revolu 
tion in New Mexico, who will be the revolutionists, and who 


the supporters of the authorities placed by the Government | 


of the United States in that Territory? 
When the excited and disaffected persons who, frothing 
at the mouth with imagined zeal for public justice, and 


feigned fear of personal danger, were uttering threats of 


hanging the Governor and chief justice, who were they who 
sent to the Governor and offered to place at his disposal 
troops, paid tor by themselves, for the protection of the 
United States authorities? Why, New Mexican born citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The indignation I feel at the unwarrantable assaults upon 
the characters of officers diligeatly exerting themselves in 
their respective departments for the public weal, is far less 
than at the systematic efforts for a length of time persevered 
in to malign the character of the people of New Mexico. 


| These officers stand before the people of the country, in- 


dorsed by their Government; and from their fellow-citizens 
of the States, from which they were respectively appointed, 
scores of friends would, if necessary, rise up in their defense. 
Not so with the people of New Mexico. And could the 
malice of a few designing persons be consummated, the 
happiness and well-being of sixty-five thousand people 
would be prostrated. The military would be recalled from 


the frontier, again to be superior to the civil power, and | 


again to harass a law-abiding people. 

But, no, this will never be. The troops will not be re- 
called from the frontier, again to garrison the towns; com- 
manding officers of posts will not again be three-tailed ba- 
shaws in New Mexico; the object of chastising the Indians 


will be vigorously prosecuted, and all the economy consist- 


ent with this object rigidly enforced. Nor gentlemen con- 
tractors, sutlers, and traders, and eflice-holders in the mili- 


tary government, need you prolong your apprehensions that | 
| crime will go unwhipped of justice; you may safely lay | 
| them aside; the criminal courts will all be held, murder 
| will not go unpunished, and should any disaffected persons 

carry out the design they say they entertain of putting to | 


death the authorities placed over them by the Government, 


they too will be punished for levying war against the United 
States. 


The murders, as they have been called, of Burtinett and |) 
Skinner, about which so much has been said in your paper | 


by Santa Fé cerrespondents, are now in process of being 


| judicially investigated, and [ doubt not justice will be done; 


at all events, it is premature to condemn before the facts 
are known. 


much sympathy, T have had relations of a peculiar nature ; 
I was his captain when the American troops under Kearny 
took possession of Santa Fé; and this consideration, inde- 


pendentof all others, would induce me to tread lightly over | 


the ashes of the dead. But regard or even affection for the 
dead should not prevent us from rendering justice to the 
living. Mr. Juan Christobal Armijo, charged with the un- 


lawfui killing of Mr. Skinner, is a gentleman of the 


If there is | 
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honor and integrity, measured by the best standard a 
he 


United States. He has talents, wealth, and influence 
is esteemed and loved by rich and poor for his kindnd 
heart and purity of life. 

‘The committee who reported to the excited town = 
ing say, they ‘ believe that his excellency will pot ¢: i e 
‘the militia, or take any steps to protect the America, 
‘izens of Bernalillo, further than to see that the pest = 
‘uncertain, and dilatory course of the law is taken.» The 
committee then go on to say: “ This we believe, from ve 
‘fact, that the murdered man was a politica! Opponent “a 
‘from the indifference manifested to the veueie 
‘which we found him, and he exhibited throughoy < 
‘consultation with him.’ The cominittee in all cha; md 
might have given the Governor credit for better motives a 
action, aud to discover others they need not have gone bo. 
yond his oath of office, ‘to see that the laws be fiith; Ll 
executed,”? to convince them that he should be the lass ner 
son in New Mexico who should take one step beyond thoes 
laws. The Governor did not call out the militia, yp) a 
for the simple reason that he apprehended no resista 
the laws, and, I may add, there has been none. 

Judge Baker, in his letter, republished in the St, } 
Intelligencer, says: 

** Much was done in Santa Fé for a day or two befor, I 
*‘ went to Bernalillo to produce the impression that a state 
‘ civil war existed in that county, and that it would be , 

safe to venture there without the aid of a strongly-armed 
posse; and [ was really led to apprehend the exictones 
there of a dangerous state of things; but upon mya rive 
1 found the people in a state of perfect quietude. Apg 1 
must do the Mexican population the justice to say, that the 
respect shown by them for the court, and the marked de- 
corum observed throughout the investigation, I have rarely 
seen equaled, and never surpassed, by the people of thy 
States of the Union.”’ 

The Governor is well aware of the conspiracy whieh ex 
ists in New Mexico to bring about the belief in the United 
States that there is danger of the Mexican part of the popu- 
lation revolting against the Government of the United States, 
He is aware, also, of the aims and objects and interests of 
those who would bring about this belief, and so is the un 
dersigned, the Delegate of the people of New Mexico. The 
Governor knows of the various and sundry rumors of revo 
lution which from time to time have been set on foot, and 
of their utter falsity. He is accustomed to this sort of clamor, 
and knows what estimate to put upon it. His recollection 
had indeed been refreshed. The rumors of the revolution 
in Taos county, the attack on, and destruction of, the “ St. 
Vrain mills,?? and of the movement of troops consequent 
thereon—the public in the United States were advised of 
all this through the publie prints; but they have not been 
advised that, upon the arrival of the troops ordered from 
Santa Fé, they found the people of Taos county peacefully 
cultivating their fields and guarding their flocks and herds, 
and the St. Vrain mills in active operation, grinding flour 
for the government, in which laudable object long may 
they persevere. 

The revolution of Bernalillo county is another rumor of 
this same sort. The committee, as they called themselves, 
informed the Goyernor that it would be only prudentto take 
with him to Bernalillo for his protection two hundred armed 
men, and one of the committee was kind enough to offer to 
raise fifty armed men at his own expense. The Governor 
declined the offer, saying that he would take no armed men 
with him, that the whole was mere rumor. To this was 
replied, ‘* that governors of New Mexico had lost their lives 
by not paying attention to rumor.’?’ The commentary on 
all this is, that the Governor, in company with Chief Justice 
Baker and Judge Watts, the interpreters, and a few friends, 
went to Bernalillo; but what was more, stopped at the 
house of the very man who, it was represented, intended to 
inveigle him into his house to assassinate him, and the Gov- 
ernor purposely stayed with this very man alone in his house 
for several hours. The gentleman with whom he stopped 
was Aimbrosio Armijo, who will favorably compare, in all 
the virtues which adorn a man, with the most respectable 
of those who figured in the public meeting, either as com- 
mittee-men or otherwise. 

The public doubtless suppose that those whose names 
appear in the proceedings at Santa Fé as the ‘* commmittee, 
are the only persons who waited on the Governor. Notso. 
A large body of more than fifty persons, many of them 
armed, with unseemly deportment, thrust themselves upon 
the Governor’s privacy at night, when enjoying with lis 
friends the fireside game of whist, demanding that he should 
consent, then at once, to call out the militia, to call out 
them as the militia; an act which would have inflicted a 
deadly blow upon the character of the people, and would 
have gone far to establish in the United States the belief 
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| that anarchy and confusion prevailed in New Mexico—the 


first stepin bringing back the troops and military rule. That 
this result is hoped for appears from your correspondence 
from New Mexico. In your paper of October 28th, are let- 
ters from various points. From a letter dated Santa Fe, 


| September 27, [ clip as follows : 


“« Santa Fé is dull, very dull; dull in the superlative de- 
‘gree. The headquarters of the army have been removed 
‘ from here to a place where there are said to be some holes 
‘ of water in the prairie, (and here called ‘*‘ Holes in the 
‘ Prairie,”?) somewhere north of Barclay’s fort. Money 
‘seems to have taken its flight with the army. The glory 
‘of Santa Fé has departed, I fear me, forever. I yesterday 
‘ was told by one of the chief merchants of the place, that 
‘ for the last twenty days he had not paid expenses. But 


_ ‘the hope of better times is entertained by us all, and gives 
With Mr. Skinner, who was a resident of this || 


city, and for the bereavement of whose relatives I have | 


*us some comfort.’ 
And from a letter from Albuquerque, September 24, as 


| follows: 


‘*T much fear a civil war, as, when this news reaches 
‘ Santa Fé, no doubt from the excited state of the public 
‘mind, a large body of Americans will be disposed to take 
‘ the Jaw into their own hands, punish those concerned 10 
‘ this affair, and in that of those who killed Burtinett. All 
‘this has grown out of the ill-feeling of the Mexicans © 
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ds the Americans, and if Congress does not do some- 
? ug for us, a general war of the races will be the result. 
“Ty ps will have to be stationed in the towns to prevent 
: hloodshed. Most of the army are now on a campaign 
‘ senitist the Navajoes.” : , 

The «ketch here presented is very imperfect, but the con- 
yest whieh my opponent, Captain Reynolds, has formally 

vised me will take place, will afford me the opportunity 
a developing the whole. ‘The testimony will show how 
furioughed and discharged soldiers, among whom was 
Burtinett, and quartermaster’s employees, among whom 
were two wagon masters, to wit: Glasscock and Ormsby, 
with their comrades, made an assault on the polls at the 
ranchos of Albuquerque ; how, after the firing of pistols, 
they knocked down one of the judges of election, leaving 
him stunned and apparently dead upon the ground; how 
they took possession of the polls, driving away the Mexi- 
cans: how several pistol-shots were fired atan old grey- 
headed man, hecause he was the prefecto’s father; how 
the Mexicans, rallying in support of the freedom of elec- 
pons, regained and reopened the polls; how a number of | 
armed Americans, traders, contractors’ employees, &c., | 
accompanied by an officer of the army, by violence and in- 
tinidation, delayed and prevented the voters from the open- 
ng to the closing of the polls at the ranchos of Taos ; how, 
in defiance of the law, officers voted or attempted to vote ; 
how they sent their soldiers to vote or attempt to vote ; and 
how the election of Captain Reynolds was attempted to be 
carried by a system of organized violence at the polls. 
The religious excitement gotten up in his behalf should not 
be forgotten, nor the election tickets headed with the Cath- 
oltc cross. 

The contest which Captain Reynolds has promised, will | 
afford me the opportunity of laying bare all the combina 
tions and designs in New Mexico, and the unwarrantable 
means resorted to to carry out those designs. 

From this contest I beg Captain Reynolds to let no con- 
sideration whatever induce him to withdraw; and | promise 
him to make an exposé of affairs in New Mexico, in which 
he himself shall not escape unscathed. I mention this to 
keep him up to the mark. If he has an atom of chivairy, 
and his is the ** glorious profession of arms,’’ he cannot 
now withdraw. 

This communication has been extended far beyond what 
] originally intended, though my effort has been to con- 
dense as much as possible. 

There are many parts of this communication disagreeable 
to me, but I do not feel at liberty to withhold from the pub 
lie any fact which may throw light upon the designs of 
those who are maligning the law-abiding people who have 
honored me with their confidence. 

In the face of all the stories of revolts and anarchy, con- | 
fusion and revolution in New Mexico, I here throw down 
the gauntlet, and defy the maligners of the people of that 
country to cite and substantiate a single instance in which 
the New Mexican citizens of the United States have offered | 
resistance to the execution of the laws, to which, since the | 
treaty of peace, they have owed allegiance. 

R. H. WEIGHTMAN, 
Delegate of New Mezico. 


Before making any comments on this letter, I | 
desire to say, that beside the correction of some 
typographical errors, I have altered a single ex- | 
pression ,since its publication in St. Louis. At | 
the time of writing the article, I did not recollect 
a single bona fide American settler in New Mexi- 
co, not embraced in one or the other of the classes | 
I had described, who was not the supporter of 
Governor Calhoun. I have, however, subse- 
quently recollected five or six who are not his sup- 
porters; and I have, therefore, stricken out the | 
words not one, and substituted but a handful. 

The letter I have just read, is the one which 
the editor (junior) of the Republican hesitated 
to publish; the objection being to my allusion 
to the profession of Mr. Collins, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Santa Fé Gazette; and this was 
the objection, after the publication in his columns 
of much of the matter charged against Governor 
Calhoun, which has been reproduced on this floor 
by the honorable gentleman from Missouri, [Mr 
Puetps,] who has indorsed all the signers of the 
letter to the President, from which he has quoted, 
and declared, if I have not misunderstood him, 
that their statement is sufficient—taken with the 
Proceedings of the public meeting held in Santa 

é—to justify the President in dismissing Gov- 
ernor Calhoun from office. The editor (junior) 
of the Republican said, that he did not know that | 
to be a gambler in Santa Fé made any difference; |, 
perhaps the gentleman from Missouri may think | 
soalso, For my part, I am free to say that such 
a calling or vocation is not improving to the mor- 
als, either of those who exercise it, or of those for 
whose benefit it is followed. And on this point, 
Mr. Speaker, I will produce a document also. It 
1s an advertisement from the National Intelligencer 
of January 12, of this year, and is as follows: 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
QUARTERMASTER’s Orrice, ) 
Wasuineton, January 10, 1852.  § 
Whereas certain drafts, purporting to be those of an offi- || 
cer of the quartermaster’s department, on Major General || 
Thomas 8. Jesup, Quartermaster General, have been pre- \j 
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| sented for payment, which drafts are forgeries, it becomes 


necessary to issue this cautiofi, in order thatthe public may 


| be on its guard should other drafts of a like character be in 


circulation. 
The drafts presented as above bear the forged signature 


| of Captain L. C. Easton, Assitant Quartermaster United 


States Army. They are numbered 173 and 174, dated As- 
sistant Quartermaster’s Office, Santa Fé, New Mexico, Ist 
July, 1851; the one for $2,350, the other for $5,000, and 
both in favor of Gustavus McHarcourt, formerly a clerk in 
the employment of Captain Easton, recently stationed in 
Santa Fé. They bear on their face the forged signature of 
Colonel E. V. Sumner, approving the same. 

Said McHarcourt has been reported to this office as hav 
ing committed extensive frauds on his employer, Captain 
L. C. Easton, and it is feared he has defrauded the commu 
nity to a large amount by means of forged drafts similar to 
those described. 

This caution is given that all may be on their guard 


against receiving drafts whether in favor of or indorsed by | 


said McHarcourt. It is believed there are no genuine draits 
of Captain Easton’s outstanding on which the name of 
McHarcourt appears in any way. 

By direction of the Quartermaster General : 

WM. A. GORDON, Chief Clerk. 

Now, what is the history of this. This young 
man (McHarcourt) was taken to Santa Fé, from 
some of the States, by Captain Easton, one of the 
most honorable gentlemen who holds a commis- 
sion from this Government—he was taken to Santa 
Fé because of his knowledge of business, and the 
extraordinarily high evidences (testimonials of offi- 
cers in whose employ he had previously been) 
to his uprightness and integrity. McHarcourt ac- 
quired in Santa Fé a taste for monte, and, without 
the knowledge of his employer, indulged that taste 
—lost—forged his employer’s name, and fled to 
Chihuahua. 

The St. Louis Republican letter I have just read, 
Mr. Speaker, has been denied from various 
sources—the flutterings of the wounded have 
been astounding—eight or ten columns of denial 
and abuse of myself at the very least, sir. 

[ will not abuse your patience and that of this 
House by taking up all the parts of, or indeed 
all of the denials themselves. I will, however, 
mention some of them. 

Mr. Collins denies that Colonel Munroe ever 
interfered in the civil and political affairs of New 
Mexico. He also denies that my history of the 


| sale of the printing press is correct. But what 
| part of it is incorrect? Does he deny that I ap- 
plied to prosecute ? 


I read my letter of application to the court to 
be permitted to prosecute. Here it is: 
Santa Fe, February 22, 1850. 


Sir: I desire to inform you, and through you the court 
of inquiry now sitting, at the desire of Captain A. W. 


| Reynolds, that itis my intention, should there be no prohi- 


bition, to attend the sittings of the court. My interest in 
this matter grows out of the fact that I, with other gentle- 
men, was prepared to bid through an agent the sum of 
$1,000, should the same be necessary, for the purchase of 
the printing press which was recently sold for $180. 

It will be in my power to direct the attention of the court 
to correspondence which has taken place on this subject, 
which may throw some light on the subject under investi 
gation; and to show, should I be permitted so to do, that 
the sale of this important engine was not made at the 
point to which public attention had been previously di- 
rected, and that, therefore, the public did not all alike have 
an opportunity of purchasing, as the law intends they 
should have. Very respectfully, 

R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel ALEXANDER. 


On my presenting this letter to the court, it was 


cleared of outsiders, for consultation, as is usual 
with military courts; and when the doors were 
reopened, I was informally, politely, courteously 
told by Colonel Alexander, a personal friend, for 
whom I have much regard, that the court was of 
opinion that they had not the power to grant my 
request, and that application should be made to 
the officer convening the court. That officer was 
Colonel Munroe, and to him I, on the next day, 
addressed a letter, of which this I now read isa 


copy: 
Santa Fe, (N. M.,) February 23, 1850. 
Sir: I have been permitted to see the order convening 


| the court of inquiry now sitting in this city. 


[ perceive there are two subjects for the investigation of 
the court—first, to inquire if the recent sale of the printing 
press was legal or illegal ; and, secondly, if iilegal, did Cap- 
tain A. W. Reynolds know of this illegality ? 

Believing that the sale of the press was illegal, [ desire to 
be considered in the light of prosecutor for the first branch 
of the investigation, and by this letter make application to 
be placed in that position, and invested with the rights and 


| privileges of prosecutor. 


Towards Captain Reynolds I do not desire to occupy this 
attitude. 
Very respectfully, R. H. WEIGHTMAN. 
Brevet Colone! Jous Monroe, 
Military and Civil Governor. 
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To which letter Colonel Munroe returned the 
answer [ now read. ‘This is original, and not a 
copy: 

Sa’ta Fe, (N. M.,) February 23, 1850. 

Sir: I have just received your letter of this date, asking 
to be placed in the light of prosecutor in the investigation 
now pending, in relation to the recent sale, under the direc 
tion of Captain Reynolds, A. Q. M., of a printing press, the 
property of the United States, and beg leave, in reply, to 
decline authorizing you to occupy that position 

L am, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 

JOUN MUNROE, 
Brevet Colonel United States sirmy, Commanding. 
To R. H. Weienrman, Esq. 

Does he deny that Captain Reynolds was ac- 

quitted ? No. Does he deny that the next Issue 
|| was under the editorial control of J. Houghton, 
chief judge, and T.S.J. Johnson, chiefclerk? Here 
is one of the papers, Mr. Speaker, having at the 
head St. Vrain, proprietor, and Houghton and 
Jobnson, editorial committee. Does he deny the 
eloquence of Captain Reynolds? It is on file in 
the War Department. 

He does, however, deny that Mr. Johnson is 
now an owner of that press. If 1 have made a 
mistake here itis not my fault. 

The first few numbers of the Santa Fé Gazette 
contain the prospectus, which, amongst other 
matters calculated to attract subscribers, con- 
tains the announcement that the proprietors are 
J. L. Collins, T. S. J. Johnson, and Hugh N. 
Smith. Atthe head of the numbers containing the 
prospectus, there is on the first page, left hand 
side, J.L. Collins & Co., proprietors, and so have 
the subsequent ones, up to No. XLI 1 of that paper, 
issued January 31st, 1852, the last arrival from 
Santa Fé. Soon after this denial of Mr. Collins, I 
carefully looked over the imperfect file of the Ga- 
zette in my possession, for any notice of change 
of owners, and could not find it. But it may be 
there, or in numbers not in my possession. “But 

, the present ownership is not important, and for 


the purposes of the argument, and in the =_ of 


conciliation and compromise, 1 admit that 
have been mistaken on this point. 

Messrs. Glasscock & Owmsby, the wagon-mas- 
ters, have denied that my account of the death of 
Burtinett,at the polls at the ranchos at A fbuquerque 
is true. Judge Baird will speak to this matter, 
though I contend that no testimony on this point 
is necessary, as it was charged in my answer to 
Captain Reynolds’s notice of intention to contest, 
and trial of the facts by sworn testimony they 
dared not meet. 

Here is the letter from Judge Baird to me; it 
will speak for itself. 


might 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, ) 
January Sieft, 1R58. ( 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge, by the last mail, the 
receipt from you of one newspaper containing the message 
and reports of departments, for which you will be pleased 
to accept my thanks. 

With the exception of some depredations by the Gila 
Apaches, confined to the Rio Abajo and the Jonada, I can 
congratulate you on the prosperity of our Territory, sur 
passing that of any period since she has been oecupied by 
the United States Government. The army and its depend 
ants, I believe, have concluded to let us alone here, and 
confine their operations to Washington and the newspapers 
of the States. This is well enough, for it leaves us quiet 
here, but for the interest we feel for our friends charged 
with our affairs at Washington, and rids us for the time be- 
ing of a set of men by no means essential to our prosperity 
or moral culture. Has monte heen opened in Washington 


yet? 


You request that I should give a detailed statement of 


the Burtinett and Skinner affair, at Los Ranchos. I cannot 
at this time enter into lengthy details, as L only received a 
notice of your request at Albuquerque on yesterday at din 
ner. I started immediately after, and have just arrived 
here, with but little time before the departure of the mail, 

| and very tired. Nor dol deem a detailed account neces 
sary. It certainly is not necessary to me, because | knew 
the object of the visit to Los Ranchos before the catastrophe 
had occurred. In regard to Burtinett, [ shall, therefore, 
confine myself chiefly to what I know. 

On the day before the election, Mr. Candido Ortiz (who 
has recently acknowledged the error of his ways) came to 
my house, and in the course of conversation asked me if I 
intended going to Los Ranchos on the day following, to 
which I replied in the negative. He then asked me where 
I would be on the day following? To which 1 replied, that 
I supposed [ should be in my house the greater part of the 
day. He then remarked that he should be at Los Ranchos, 
and that he should, without doubt, fight with Don Ambrosia 
Armijo, (the prefect.) He repeated the expression, to 
which, as well as [ can recollect, I replied, ** Very well ;” 
regarding it as mere gasconade. I, however, that morning 
went to the polls at Albuquerque, for the purpose of voting, 
and looking on to see that no injustice was done. And, I 
must say, that the Mexican population, when 'cft to them- 
selves, are the most orderly people | have ever seen at an 
election. I have attended two, for the purpose of yoting 

\! and looking on. Their custom is to open the polls by read 
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ing the proclamation of election aloud. They all take their 
seats, draw their ojaa, punche, flint, and steel, and, like phi- 
losophers, fall to smoking, and conversing in the most cour- 
teous and affable manner, about everything but the election. 
One party gets through voting before the other intrudes. 
Then the judges announce that they are ready to receive the 
votes of the other party. It must be understood that this is 
the case only in precincts where Americans are absent; 


and, I regret to say, that this system of good order and har- || 


mony was interrupted on the two occasions alluded to, 
where I was present, by the intrusion of Americans, who 
had not even a right to vote atthe precinct in question, and 
some of them, under the law, no right to vote at all. 

It must also be understood, that breaking up an elec 
tion in this country is regarded as a masterly political 
movement by those who now style themselves “ the unfor- 
tunate party.”? On the morning of the election, I saw 
nothing of Mr. Ortiz, or the Americans concerned in the 
affair at Los Ranchos, until a number of votes had been 
taken, when Ortiz, and I think some twelve Americans, 
entered the room, Rafael Armigo being with them. Some 
of them, and Ralf among that same, bad bottles of liquor 
in their hands. Some ofthe Americans who were from Santa 
Fé presented themselves to vote, to which the judge ob- 
jected. ‘Burtinett was one ofthem.) They immediately 
assumed a threatening manner towards the judges, who, it 
was evident to my mind, were intimidated. [then spoke to 
the judges, and advised them to receive their votes, placing 
the objection opposite their names, on the poll book. It was 
accordingly done. Oritz, and voted. One of those ve- 
racious Americans pledging himself that Burtinett had been 
discharged, which was a falsehood. 
lough. 
left, | knew not whither at the time. After they had left 
for the ranchos, | was informed they had gone in a body 
for that place, for the purpose of doing some violence, and 


my informant stated that one of the party had importuned || 


him for his pistol until he let him have it, stating that un- 


less certain things, as to which my memory is not distinct, | 


were done at the ranchos, there would be blood shed, &c. 
You mast recollect that the ranchos give a large majority 
against the party to which these men belonged, and it was, 
I believe, generally well understood, that a part of the sys- 


tem of the opposition was to break up the elections at all | 


the precincts giving lagge majocdties against them. How the 
impression gotout [know not. About the time they were 
prepating to start for the ranchos, two young men, i: 
of treland, by names of Gleason and Welsh, came over 
from Captain Walker’s camp, from the opposite side of the 
river, (where they were encamped en route for California,) 
for the purpose of voting for Captain Reynolds, Gleason hav- 
ing been in his employment for some time anterior. They 


ea 


were there told by some of the party that they would have | 


to go to the ranchos to vote; thatno Americans were per 
mitted to vote at Albuquerque, (utterly false,) and thus 
these two unsuspecting young men were decoyed into the 
difficulty, and Welsh badly wounded. 


by Gleason afterwards. Ortiz returned in the evening 


wounded; and it was rumored among the crowd that he | 


said he had shot the president of the election, Atanacio 
Montoya. 
ae a lengthy harangue from Rafael Armijo toex- 
cite thefh. I went to the ranchos next day, saw Montoya 
wounded on the head; saw Burtinett dead; one Mexican 
shotin the arm; several Americans wounded. There was 
one missing, who came into Albuquerque next day, stating 
that he had broken jail through a window. As no one has 
ever been tound who Knew anything of his confinement, it is 
generally supposed that he sought shelter in some out-house 


during the panic, and fancied himself imprisoned, and | 
Don | 


broke out of the window while the door was open. 
Juan Armijo states distinctly that Glasscock shot at him 
five times, with a pistol, before any attempt at defense was 
made on the partofthecitizens. If any one doubts the hos- 
pitality and kindness of the people of the ranchos, he has 
but to go there as a gentleman, to change his opirions. I 
live neighbors to them, and have never had better neighbors 
in any country. If those men had succeeded in break- 
ing up the election, I have no doubt that the whole plan, 


and its success, would have been matter of boasting. Bear | 
in mind that some of these men, as I am informed, pre- | 


sented themselves at the ranchos to vote, after having voted 
at Albuquerque, and the refusal on the part of the judges 
was made the pretext for the riots. 

In regard to the affair of Skinner, I can add but little to 


the testunony that has been published, although it was badly | 


reported. 


when Mr. Thomas—whose veracity no one will doubt who 
knows him—arrived at my house op a visit. Not finding 
me at the house, he came to the field where I was, and, af- 
ter passing the usual compliments among friends, he re- 
marked, in rather a jocose manner, that be had met Skin- 
ner and Saracino on the road to the ranchos, and that Skin- 
ner seemed to be in quite a passion, and was going to the 
ranchos to cowhide or horsewhip some one. About this 
time Lieutenant Robertson approached us in haste, and ad- 
vised us that Skinner was killed, which cut the conversa- 
tion of Thomas. Robertson remarked, in substance, that the 
Americans in town felt some apprehension in going to see 
about the matter, and desired me to go, as [ was on good 
terms with the people of the ranchos. I did so as soon as 
possible, and was the first to arrive there from Albuquerque. 
About the time I was ready to start I received a note 
from Don Ambrosia, informing me of the same fact, and re- 
questing my presence. When | arrived there I found Skin- 
ner lying in the position in which he had fallen. 


and then, with the assistance of some Americans who had 


subsequently arrived, and Mexicans, we removed him to a || 
room and laid him out. Mr. Webber and myself stayed all | 


night at Juan Christoval’s, where Skinner was, and were 
very kindly treated. Juan Christoval ke to me to take 
the matter in charge as hiscounsel. I didso. When I re- 
turned home I questioned Mr. Thomas further, when he 
detailed to me the facts, as contained in histesumony. I 


~ Contested Election in New Mevico—Mr. Weightman. 


| as published. 1] 


| the Catholic padres for doing exactly what he was 


He was only on fur- | 
Then, there being no pretext fora riot there, they | 


This was told me 1] 


: : : || sweeping and general terms; and so has his tried | 
rhe people remained quiet and composed, not- | | 


| made; it intimates insincerity on my part, and I 
| must defend myself. Here is another document, 
| Mr. Speaker, which I will read to the House; and | 


° i 
, that no moral blame attached to him, &c., &c. 1 
| 


|| and of which Captain E. S. Hawkins, 7th Infantry, is Pres- 


| suant to ** General Orders,” No. 2, of February 18, 1845, | 
| ident, was arraigned and tried first Lieutenant Thomas S. | 


On the evening of that unfortunate occurrence, || 
I was busily eccupied in attending to some out-door work, | 


Specificution. 


| Specification Ist. ‘In this: That he, the said first Lieu- 
An in- || 
quest was immediately summoned, and examined his body, | 
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have not a doubt but that Skinner unfortunately fell in the 
rash attempt to carry out his threat, as made to Thomas. I 
know nothing more than what is contained in the testimony | 


I well know that the dire hostility that has been enter- 
tained towards the people of the ranchos has arixen wholly || 
from the fact that they give a large majority of votes against | 
the political interests of those who are harping upon these || 
matters. I have shared some of it myself. This you can 
use as you please; but [ do not wish to figure in the news- 
papers, unless absolutely necessary. 

Yours, truly, 8.M. BAIRD. | 
Hon. R. H. Weieutman, M. C. 


Of all the deniers, Padre Kephart seems most } 
desperately wounded. I call him Padre Kephart, |; 
because his political friends have always com- || 
plained that the Catholic clergy of New Mexico || 
generally entered into politics, and on our side, || 


and have inveighed against the political influence | 


of the padres; and in an editorial of the Gazette, || 
he being editor, he spoke of a certain majority his | 
friends could achieve, if the Padres were tied up. 
Now, it always struck me as extraordinary, that 
a Protestant padre should speak so unkindly of | 


then doing, and without so good a reason; for | 
here take occasion to say, that until their order 
was attacked by the Secretary of the Territory, 
the circuit judges, the prefectos, and alcaldes un- | 
der the military government, they did not generally | 
take part in politics. Their order and religion was | 
assailed, and they defended themselves by using || 
their influence against their oppressors, and in fa- | 


' vor of those who thought that all religious denom- || 
| inations should be 


ermitted, each for itself, to 
arrange its own religious affairs, without interven- 
tion of secretaries, judges, prefectos, or alcaldes. 
And now I ask, is it anything extraordinary, 
that the Catholic clergy of New Mexico have 
taken part in politics? Imagine, if you can, Mr. 
Spea'rer, either of the political parties here to have | 


| assailed any religious denomination in the United || 


States—the Methodists for instance—as the Cath- || 
olics in New Mexico were assailed; and let me || 
ask, if you would be surprised to see the clergy 
of that denomination raise their voices against the || 
party who thus outraged their rights, and the laws || 
of the country ? 1 
Captain Reynolds, the contestant, denied in 


and trusted clerk, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, } 
in a communication to the St. Louis Times, says || 
that I knew, when I made my allusion to him, | 


This is a serious charge which Mr. Johnson has | 


if any member will rise in his place, and say that |, 


truth requires me to take back the words | have 
used towards Mr. Johnson, I will cheerfully do so. 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 22. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


| 
ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFrFice, 
Wasurneoton, May 3), 1845. 

1. At the Genera) Court-Martial, which convened at || 
Key West, Florida, on the 20th day of March, 1845, pur- || 
| 

| 

J. Johnson, of the 8th Regiment of Infantry, on the follow- || 
ing charges and specifications : 
CHARGE I. || 

“ Embezzlement and misapplication of public funds.”? || 


‘In this: That he, the said first Lieuten- || 
ant Thomas 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, || 
did, in the month of December, 1844, or in the month 
of January, 1845, at Key West, Florida, embezzie and || 
misapply funds pertaining to the Subsistence Depart- || 
ment at the military post at said place, to the amount of | | 
about two hundred and seventy dollars, and has failed 
to turn over the amount, thus specified, to his success- 
or, or to apply the same to its proper objects and pur- 
poses—which is in violation of the spirit and meaning 
of the 39th Article of the Rules and Articles of War 
and of Paragraph 1134, General Regulations of the 
Army.”’ 


| 

CHARGE II. 
« Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.”? 
| 

| 





tenant Thomas 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infant- 
ry, while in command of ‘ F’ company of said Regi- 
ment, at the United States Barracks, Key West, Flori- 
da, between the 29th July, 1844, and about the i6th of || 
November, 1844, did embezzle the funds of said com- 
pany to the amount of about one hundred and seventeen 
dollars, or did misapply the same by appropriating them 
to his own use and benefit, or by appropriating them to 
other improper objects and purposes, and has, since he | 
was relieved in command of said company,'(viz: about | 
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the 16th of November, 1844,) failed to re 
ance due the company to the commandin 
same. This in violation of the spirit a 
the 39th Article of the Rules and Artic} 
of Paragraphs 167 and 168 of the Gene 
of the my a ™ 
cification 2d. n this: That he, first Lj 
“Pethoman 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry a 
official communication to Captain E. A. Ogden. ae 
Infantry, his commanding officer, dated Key Wee 
January 3d, 1845, did falsely assign as a reason {or be’ 
ing in default to company ¢ F,’ 8th Infantry, for the fung 
of said company, that having used said fund for th 
purchase of subsistence stores, he had not received . 
sufficiency of subsistence funds to close his accounts, 
and that therefore his account with the company afore. 
said remained open—whereas, said Lieutenant John. 
son had, on the 13th December previous, received at 
least five hundred dollars on account of the Subsistence 
Department, which was more than sufficient to ejoge 
all of his subsistence accounts at the post. This at the 
United States Barracks, Key West, Florida.” 

Specification 3d. “In this: That he, the said first Liey. 
tenant Thomas 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of [nfay- 
try, did, on his official examination before Lieutenan, 
Colonel T. F. Hunt, Deputy Quartermaster Genera! 
acting as Inspector of the Subsistence Department at 
this post, give to said Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt an in. 
correct statement of his subsistence accounts, making 
it appear, that there would be due him on a full ang 
final settlement of said accounts, a balance of about 
seventy. nine dollars—whereas, there was, after deduct. 
ing outstanding debts, a balance due the United States 
of more than one hundred dollars. This at the Uniteq 
States Barracks, Key West, Florida, on or about the 
13th day ot December, 1844.”? 7 

Specification 4th. *“ In this: That he, First Lieutenant T, 
&.J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, did, in an off- 
cial communication of January 12, 1845, to Captain B, 
A. Ogden, 8th Infantry, his commanding officer, falsely 
represent, or endeavor to convey the impression, that 
between the reception of his subsistence funds (on 
or about the 12th December, 1844,) and the arrival of 
the Paymaster, (on the 3d January, 1845, a period of 
but twenty-two days,) he had spent for family neces- 
saries the amount for which he was in default to the 
Subsistence Department, whereas, he did apply said de- 
ficient funds, (which amounted to about two hundred 
and seventy dollars,) or the greater portion thereof, to 
other purposes, and did fail to pay his aceount for fam- 
ily necessaries purchased of the Assistant Commissary 
of Subsistence in the month of December, 1844, and 
likewise his account with the Sutler of the post and 
other private accounts with merchants and grocers re 
siding on the Island.” 

Spies 5th. **In this: That he, First Lieutenant T. 
8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, having, ata 
public bali in the city of Key West, expressed a deter- 

mination to quarrel with a citizen, and having been re- 

monstrated with on that account by Assistant Surgeon 

Levely, United States Army, did, in the pressnee and 

hearing of several citizens, threaten said Assistant Sur- 

eon Levely with personal violence, and afterwards call 
im a liar, and otherwise behave in a highly disorderly 
and ungentiemanly manner. This at Key West, Flor- 

ida, on or about the 12th day of December, 1844.” 


Specification 6th. “Inthis: That he, First Lieutenant T. 


8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, did, in the 
city of Key West, publicly and grossly insult the Hon- 
orable William Marvin, resident judge of the United 
States District Court, and endeavor to provoke him into 
a disgraceful personal encounter, shaking his whip at 
said Judge Marvin in a threatening manner, accusing 
him of beiag officious in aiding the Brigadier General 
commanding the 9th Military Department in proceed- 
ings against him, repeating several times in a very inso- 
lent and offensive manner that he (Judge Marvin) was 
a tool of said Commanding General, and demanding an 
explanation of his conduct, or words to that effect— 
which conduct of said Lieutenant Johnson was unpro- 
voked and ungentlemanly, and unbecoming an officer 
in the public service, as manifesting and calculated to 
produce a want of respect for the principal civil func- 
tionary of the Island. This at Key West, Florida, on 
or about the 2d and 3d of November, 1844.” 


CHARGE III. 
‘ Conduct subversive of good order and military discipline.” 


Specification 1st. “In this: That he, First Lieutenaut T. 
8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, having, while 
at a public ball, e in a quarrel with Assistant 
Surgeon Levely, United States Army, and having, in 
consequence been ordered into arrest, and to proceed 
to his quarters, by Second Lieutenant C. Hetzel, 8th 
Infantry, did fail, promptly, to obey said order in viola- 
tion of the 27th article of the Rules and Articles of War. 
This at the Island of Key West, Florida, on or about 
the 12th December, 1844.”’ ‘ 

Specification 2d. “In this: That he, the said First Lieu- 

tenant T. 8. J. Johnson, 8th Regiment of Infantry, while 

in command of ‘ F’ company, 8th Regiment of Infantry, 
at the United States Barracks, Key West, Florida, be- 
tween the 29th July, 1844, and about the 16th Novem- 
ber, 1844, did, in violation of the spirit and meaning of 
the 39th article of the Rules and Articles of War, and of 
Par 167 and 168 of the General Regulations, em- 
bezzle the funds of said company, (to the amount of 
about one hundred and seventeen dollars,) or did mis- 
apply the same by appropriating them to other improper 
objects and pur , and has, since he was relieved 
in the command of said company, (viz: about the 16th 
of November, 1844,) failed to return the balance due 
the company to the officer of the same. 
ons the accused, 


To all which charges and ° 
pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty,” except to the third charge and its 
second specification, to w' he objected to plead, on the 
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at the same matter was embraced in the second 
Farge and its first specification. The court decided to 
on out the second specification of the third charge, on | 
= ground that this specification does not sustain the 
nant and the accused then pleaded ** Not Guilty” to the | 
pind charge and its specification. i 


ground th 


FINDINGS AND SENTENCE OF THE CouRT. 
After mature deliberation, the court finds the accused, | 


First Lieutenant Thomas S. J. Johnson, of the 8th Regi- || 


ment of Infantry, as follows: 
Cuaree I. 
specification. —* Guilty ;” and “guilty”? of the Okarge. | 
' Cuaree II. | 
Ist Specification.—** Guilty.” | 
2d Specification.—* Guilty.” | 
34 Specification. —** Guilty”—“ finding the amount referred | 
“10 in this specification to be about one hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and eleven cents.”’ 
4th Specification.—** Not guilty.” 
5th Spectfication.—** The Court find the facts as set forth, | 
but that they occurred under circumstances of provo- | 
cation.” 


6th Specification.—** Guilty,” except the words “ publicly || 


and,’ and *‘ unprovoked and ungentiemanly and;’’ and 
“guilty”? of the Charge. | 


Cuaree III. 


Ist Specification. —“ Guilty, but that it is not in violation of | 
the 27th Article of War, and attach no criminality | 
thereto ;” and “ not guilty” of the Charge. | 


SENTENCE. i 

And the Court does ‘sentence him, First Lieutenant 
Thomas S. J. Johnson, to be cashiered.”’ 

If. In conformity with the 65th Article of the Rules and 
Articles of War, the proceedings of the General Court- 
Martial in the foregoing case have been transmitted to the | 
secretary of War, and by him submitted to the President | 
of the United States. The President having duly consid- | 
ered the said proceedings, has been pleased to approve the 
same, and First Lieutenant Thomas S. J. Johnson, of the | 
sth Regiment of Infantry, accordingly ceases to be an officer | 
of the Army from this date. | 

Ul. The General Court-Martial, of which Captain E. 8. | 
Hawkins, 7th Infantry, is President, is hereby dissolved. 

By command of Major General Scott: 

; R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


to the St. Louis Republican letter. I will make 
no other comment than that it was printed at the 
only printing office in New Mexico, and was one 
of the achievements of the genius of Mr. William 
§. Messervy. 
Here it is, sir. 


! 
I will produce one more document in reference | 
' 


It is an election ticket: 


* 
* 


** & * * 
* 

* 

* 

| * 


| Amigo de los Pobres, 





| Por Delegado at Congreso, 
A. W. REYNOLDS. 





The honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Puetps} has read certain resolutions passed by a 
meeting in Santa Fé on the 25th day of September 
last. This meeting certainly met under circum- 
stances ofgreat excitement—offrenzied excitement, | 
growing out of the account brought from the Rio 
Abajo, by Mr. Merrill Ashurst, (of whom I have 


as the meeting assumed it to be, the murder of Mr. 
Skinner. The resolutions speak of it as inhuman 


heretofore spoken,) of the death of Mr. Skinner, or 


murder and brutal butchery—as murder most foul, || 


and that it originated in the policy of the Governor. | 
The committee in their report call it inhuman and | 
savage murder—and the ta Fé Gazette, with | 
leaded columns, under the head, ‘‘ ANOTHER HOR- 
RID ASSASSINATION IN BERNALILLO COUNTY,’’ com- | 
mencing its remarks with the words, ‘* Hung be | 
the heavens with black,” says ‘ we only wonder 

that even so much calmness should be express- | 
ed” in the public meeting—renews his atrocious 
Msinuation inst Judge Mower of ‘‘ill con- 
cealed satisfaction”? *‘ at the murder of the unfortu- | 
hate Burtinett ’’—compares the Governor’s game 
of whist, to the fiddling of Nero over the burning of 

Rome—gives the history of the whole affair, as 

derived, from Mr. Ashurst—says, speaking of the | 
public meeting that ‘‘ we were glad to see so much | 
calmness manifested. It was a triumph of the spirit | 
of law and order over the most violent dictates of 
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maddened passion, which speaks well for our citi- 
|zens.’’ Again he says: 

**We have no heart to mince words in our present cir- 
cumstances. There is not an American in the Territory 
who does not feel bis head sit more lightly upon his shoul- 
ders if such a state of things is permitted to go on. We can- 
not shut our eyes, or close eur mind against the conviction 
that, had our civil authorities taken prompt and efficient 
action in the murder of the unfortunate Burtinett, instead of 
manifesting a cold indifference, and in some instances an 
ill concealed satisfaction, the blood of poor Skinner had not 
this day been upon their guilty souls. Before God we would 
not have that blood upon our soul for the wealth of a uni- 
verse, and how much less for the insignificant gain of a 

brief political triumph in the Territory ot New Mexico.” 

Again in the same editorial he oa fe ** Squads of 

‘men might be seen collecting and mingling like 
| §electric clouds marshaling for a thunder-shock. 
| ‘ There were ‘curses not loud but deep,’ and the oft- 
| ‘ repeated exclamation of ‘Poor Skinner!’ mingled 


|| * with deep-breathed and fearful vows of vengeance, 


* told how fearful were the elements that were war- 
| *ring in every bosom. It was proposed by some, to 
‘ raise a company in Santa Fé immediately, march to 
| * Bernalillo, and execute the most summary vengeance ; 
‘and had the means of transportation been at hand, 
‘we have reason to fear (?) such a project would 
* have been immediately put in execution;’’ and ina 
postscript to his editorial, adds: ‘* We learn that the 
‘Governor, accompanied by Chief Justice Baker, 
‘and Judge Watts, have gone to Bernalillo, for the 
‘ purpose of instituting an investigation in the case 
‘above recorded.”’ It was under such excitement as 
is here depicted; excitement brought into existence 
by the false statements of Merrill Ashurst, and 
stimulated by the incendiary appeals of the editor 
of the Santa Fé Gazette, the only newspaper in the 
| country, that a committee, composed of two law- 
| yers and three merchants, report to the excited 
| town meeting in the concluding paragraph of their 
| report, as follows: ‘‘This has been the action of 
| ‘your committee, and they have been unable to ob- 
| * tain any information (except as before stated) as 


|| §to what steps he would take in the matter; and we 


| * believe that his Excellency will not call out the 
‘ militia,”’ (of Santa Fé) ‘‘or take any steps to pro- 
| § tect the Americans of Bernalillo, further than to see 
| § that the common, uncertain, and dilatory course of the 
‘laws istaken. This we believe, from the fact that 
| the murdered man was a political opponent of his 
| Excellency, and from the indifference manifested 
| to the transaction in which we found him when 
|*we called upon him, and which he exhibited 
‘throughout our consultation with him.”’ 

And, Mr. Speaker, it was under such circum- 
stances of excitement—such a threatening aspect of 
affairs, brought about by the false statements of 
Merrill Ashurst, stimulated by the appeals of the 


| tions—-refused to call out the militia of Santa Feé— 
| refused to carry out the military government pre- 
_ cedent of Rosenstein, of punishing first and examin- 
| ing aflerwards—and declared his intention to do 
| what he might lawfully do, to see the laws faith- 
| fully executed, and ‘‘ to see that the common, uncer- 
tain, and dilatory course of the laws was taken.” 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, he went to Bernalillo (seventy 
miles) with the judges, the United States attor- 


| ney, the attorney employed by the Odd-Fel!ows, | 


to pronaeete, was there also, and the interpreters, 
an 


inquiry, was had. The evidence taken in this in- 
| quiry was reduced to writing, in the language in 
| which it was given; read to the witnesses, who 
corrected and signed it, and was made part of the 
record, and was translated by a sworn interpreter. 
I will not read all the testimony, Mr. Speaker; I 
will read only the testimony of two witnesses 
| called for the prosecution, personal and political 
| friends of the Sorat and his companions just 

before the lamentable occurrence; and of two called 
| for the defense, one of whom, at least, Antony 


of the Governor. 


, cause the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
| [Mr. Puecrs] has read from a letter directed to 


the President, and signed by William S. Messervy, | 


J. Houghton, A Reynolds, J. L. Collins, 
| William McGrorty, T. S. J. Johnson, John R. 
Tulles, and James H. Quinn, in which, in allu- 
| sion to this very oc it is charged that the Gov- 


. Weightman. 


editor of the Gazette, that the Governor of New 
Mexico refused to take upon himself judicial func- 


Judge Baker presiding. The examination, er | 


Thomas, as appears by his testimony, no admirer 


I mention the belongings of the witnesses, be- | 


exico has protected the Mexicans in | 


“ 
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the perpetration of murder. I wish to show that the 
facts of the case, as proven, in great part, by the 
friends of the deceased, were the true protection of 
Mr. Juan Cristobal Armije, charged with the 
murder of Mr. Skinner. Here, Mr. Speaker, is 
the testimony of Francisco Sarracino, called for 
the prosecution: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Territory or New Mexico, ? 
County of Bernalillo. \ 
Tue Unirep Srates, 
vs. 
Juan Crisropat Armueo, ) 
Evidence of Francisco Sarracino, on behalf of the United 

States, given in Spanish and interpreted by Mr. Ward, 

sworn interpreter. 

I do not know what day I was in company with Mr. 
Skinner; had been in company with him some days since. 
I was in Albuquerque on the day Mr. Skinner was killed. 
He [witness] came on that day to get some papers signed, 
and to be sworn by the prefect. He was at the house of 
the prefect when some words ensued between Mr. Skiener 
and the pretget. ‘The prefect refused to administer the 
oath; I said to Mr. Skinner, it would have been better we 
had not come at all,as we could not get what we wanted. 
We then left and said no more. After that Mr. Skinner 
left the door some distance ahead of me. We rode to the 
wall of Armijo’s house, where he left me; I called to him 
and asked him where he was going. Mr. Skinner went to 
the door, and [ went on the main road. Mr. Skinner went 
to the door facing south, and got down at the door. Atthe 
time he got down he went in; shortly, very shortly, from 
five to ten seconds, | looked back and saw five or six men 
coming out of the door. After | saw this, I heard a noise 
as of people walking ; believe I saw a man fall a short dis- 
tance from the door. I then went on and saw no more; 
was going along in the road and merely halted when I heard 
the noise ; could not hear any talking; was too far from 
the door; heard some hallooing, but could not say what it 
was; could not distinguish any voice. The prefect is Mr. 
Ambrosia Armijo, and is brother to the defendant—such is 
the way [ know him. I did not see Mr. Skinner draw his 
arms as he was going along the road ; could not see; I did 
not know any of them; could notdistinguish Mr. Skinner, 
but think I saw a light head by the reflection of the sun. 
All I can say is just what happened in front of the door. 
The man with me said it was Mr. Skinner; he eould see well; 
they were moving as if fighting; [the witness ‘here, with 
his hands, indicated the manner of a melee;} could not say 
that I did not know it was Skinner. I do not know the 
cause of Skinner’s falling; could see a stick rising and 
falling. I could not distinguish Juan Cristobal Armijo 
from his voice or appearance ; [ could not distinguish auy 
of the persons; they seemed to be fightinginarew. This 
occurred in the county of Bernalillo, I believe on Tuesday, 
the 22d or 23d instant. I am not certain of the day of the 
month. 

Cross-examined by Judge Baird, counsel forthe defend- 
ant—I cannot say; | suppose as far as from here to the 
wall. FRANCISCO SARRACINO. 


Here is the testimony of Geronimo Apodaca 
called also for the prosecution : 


Geronimo Apodaca testified in Spanish— Ward finterpre 
ter: 

“[T was in company with Francisco Barracino and Mr. 
Skinner on the 23d day of the present month; we went as 
far as the wall of Armijo’s house, when Skinner left me and 
Sarracino, (1 was in company with Skinner and Sarracino. ) 
When Skinner left us, we got off about fifty yards from the 
house ; turned round and saw Mr. Skinner defending him 
self; cannot say against whom he wag defending himself; 
we were some distance off—he was defending himeeif 
against men; there may have been five or six, | could not 
see very well on account of some spars lying in front. 1 did 
not see Juan Cristobal Armijo. [ heard a voice saying, 
‘Give i! to him,’ but could not distinguish it. | cannot say 
what they were doing, going in and out of the door, but think 
they were fighting. I did not see any sticks, clubs, or bars 
of any kind. I saw Mr. =kinner alight from bia horse at 
the door of Juan Cristobal Arimijo ; he took a pistol from his 
holster.” 

Cross-examined by defendant’s counsel! : 

“T live at Pajarito, and came from there in company with 
Don Francisco Sarracino on the day Skinner was killed. | 
left Albuquerque ahead of Skinner and Sarracino, and left 
the Prefecto’s house in company with Skinner and Sarraet- 
no. [ had been transacting some business with the Pre- 
fecto; on my return [ met Skinner and Sarracino, they 
asked me to go back with them. Mr. Skinner did not ge to 
the Prefecto’s on any business. No conversation took place; 
I was a little ways bebind them; Mr. Skinner said nothing 
when he left us to go to the house of Juan Cristobal Arimijo. 
Myself and Sarracir.o were together when the affray oceur- 
red ; no conversation passed between us atthe bridge; we did 
not wait at the bridge ; had no conversation belore we parted 

| with Skinner; merely turned to look at the crowd at the 
house of Juan Cristobal Armijo, and went on. Lam not 
certain whether any words passed between us of not. 

[ Signed) GERONIMO APODACA,” 

And here is part of the testimony for the de- 

| fense: 

{Here the evidence on behalf of the proseention closed, 
and the counsel for the United States rested the case. The 
following witnesses were then introduced and sworn on be- 
half of the defendant.] 

Anthony C. Thomas testified in Engtieh : 

“The last time I saw Mr. Wm. C. Skinner was on the 
evening he waa killed, between this and Abuquerque. Mr. 
Sarracmo was with him. After saluting him I inquired of 
him the news, and, as well as I remember, his reply was, 


? Charged with the murder of 
me William | Skinner. 
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that there was no other news except in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of Ashurst, relating to the dithiculty that had oc- 
curred here previously. As well as I recollect, I then 
inquired what had been done in relation to the matier; he 
etated nothing, and that (here was no justice in the ranchos ; 
my reply was, that there was no justice in any portof the 
Territo:y; he replied again, that if there was no justice for 
one there would not be fo 


leave, when he observed to me that he would return in the 
course of two hours,and would see me again. This was 
about the extent of what passed, as well ast recolleet atthe 
present. 
tell me where he was going, vor did Task him, when ve spoke 
about whipping a man, he showed ine the whip [ do not 


recollect if he used the word + whip,’ but flourished the whip | 


in bis band. Whether he intended to co 
do not recollect, neither did Lask him. T thought he was 
rather excited, twas under the impression that he was un- 
der the influence of liquor. I Cannot tell how long after 


hide or whip I 


this iheard of his death; it was notlong after 1 reached | 


A!buquerque, Certainly not more than one and a ball or two 
hours.”? 
S e 
Cross-examined by counsel for the United States: 
* He did not know who he intended to cowhide or whip; 
he had no reason to believe it was Ambrosio Annijo; [was 


ina hurry and believed him to be uader the influence of 


liquor. (Signed. } A, C. THOMAS.” 
Julian Apodaca testified in Spanish—Ward, interpreter : 
“ | knew William C. Skinner ; last saw him in the store 
of Juan Cristobal Armijo, on the 23d day of the present 
month. lf was inside of the store ; Skinver rode up to the 
door, got down off bis horse, took a pistol from his holsters, 
entered the store, and walked up to the counter with a pis- 
tol in lis hand, and presented the pistol at the breast of 
Juan Cristobal Armijo. Then Juan Cristobal Armijo closed 
on him to prevent his shooting bim. The pistol had several 
shots. They were wresti ng together until they got to the 
door of the counter. At this time some other people came 
up to them, when they all went out of the door. I did not 


see any more, as Mrs, Armijo came out, who wished to see | 


me. I did not see any more, as I was endeavoring to get 
the lady away from the door. 
tit Leame out, when [ saw Mr. Skinner lying dead. 


was chargingin a book against a man who lived in San 
Antonio. 
he entered the store; he stopped his horse at the side of the 
door, Skinner had two pistols; Skinuer passed through the 
door of the counter. Jaan Cristobal Armijo asked bim 
* What is it?’ when he replied, * You will see now what 
weie> 


Cross-examined by counsel for the United States: 


“T was leaning against the counter when Skinner entered || 


the store; | was at one end of the counter, while Juan Cris- 
tobal Armijo was in the center. [ first saw Skinner as he 


was going in the door; could not see him as he dismounted | 
| was present when Skinner was killed, and | 
no others; Ambrosia Martinez was aiso present; no other | 


at the door. 


Do not know who 


— entered after Skinner came in. 
JULIAN APODACA.” 


illed Skinner. (Signed, ] 


Aimbrosio Martinez testified in Spanish—Ward, interpre- | 


ter: 


*T live in San Antonio; [ know Juan Cristobal Armijo; | 


I did not know Mr, Skinner; | was at the house of Juan 
Cristobal Armijo on or about the 23d instant. 


chasing some varras of brown musjin. [ was in the store of 


Juan Cristobal Armijo at or about three o’clock, p.m. ; || 


whilat there, Mr. Skinner entered, he came close up to 


him; he then advanced with a pistol in his band towards | 


Juan Cristobal Armijo, when Armijo closed on him. I was 
standing close by when they came from behind the counter, 


struggling and wrestling by themselves. Skinner’s arm was | 
over the shoulder of Armijo, with a pistol in his hand. | 


When I saw the position of the pistol over Armijo, I ran 
outef the store; there was nobody left in the store but 
Armijo and Apodaca; [never wentin again. Skinner had 


a pistol on his waist, and one in his hand. They grappied | 


each other by the hair.”* 
Cross-examined by the counsel for the United States : 
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another, butin consequence ot | 
which there was one man he intended to cowhide, or whip | 
—[ do not recollect bis expressiou—and then started to | 


He showed me tie wiip atthe time; he did not | 


GLOBE. (M 





| sonable certainty, these facts: 1. That the deceased, before | litia, or take any steps to protect the aes 


and at the ume of his death, cherished feelings of a hostile 
character towards the accused. 2d. That, in accordance 
with these feelings, he had threatened him with personal 
chasiisement, of a uature the most degrading to an honor- 


able mind. These facts are proved by the witness, Thomas. | 


He states that he had no reason to suppose that the threats 


were pointed at Ambrosio Armijo; and the deceased having | 


made the assault upon the accused immediately after an in- 
terview with Ambrosio, the reasonable presumption is, that 
they were aimed at the accused. 3d. That at the time the 
attack was made, the accused was in his store, engaged in 
his ordinary pursuits; and that the assault upon him by the 
deceased was a matter of surprise, and wholly unexpected. 
4th. That the deceased entered the store with a hostile in- 
tention, and armed for deadly conflict. Sth. That prior to 
the giving of the fatal blow, several other persons became 
engaged in the conflict. 
“In view of these facts, suppose the deceased had killed 
the accused, what would have been the character of his 
| crime? Bearing malice against the accused, as it appears 
he did, he would have incurred the guilt of murder of the 
darkest dye. ; 
and the law holds it sacred from all unlawful intrusion. 
| But this was a store, and it may be said that all persous 
night lawfully enter there. ‘True, all persons might, during 
proper bours, lawfully enter, provided it be for a lawful 
purpose ; but against the intrusion of ali persons actuated 
| by unjustifiable motives, the law holds it as sacred as it 
does his dwelling, the earthly sanctuary of his family. 


‘“ When the deceased entered the store in the manner | 
shown by the evidence, and presented his cocked pistol at | 


the breast of the accused, had he cause to apprehend that 
great bodily harm was about to be inflicted upon him? That 
he had, the court is satisfied, and had he then taken the life 

| of the deceased it would lave been a clear case of justifi- 
able homicide, and the court would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment to discharge him. 


«So, too, if he bad killed him after they got from behind | 


|| the counter, or after they got out of the store, or at any 


[ did not see any more un- | 
Juan | 
Oristobal Armijo was behind the counter in the store; he | 


Juan Cristobal Armijo did not see Skinner until | 


I was pur- | 


“{ took my brown muslin, and ran round back of the | 


house, where I had my animal. 
me whilst over the shoulder of Armijo. 
until after dark. I saw Mr. Skinner lying dead.” 

Reéxamined by defendant’s counse! : 

* Skinner came to the door; Armijo asked ‘ What is the 
matter 2? when Skinner replied, +1 will let you know in a 
minute. {Sigaed,] AMBROSLO MARTINEZ ” 

And, afier other testimony, the case was sub- 
mitted by the counsel without argument; Judge 
Baird, counsel for the defendant, reading from 
Starkie’s Ev., vol. 2d., p. 52-3, as follows: 

“The accused may also shew in justification that he 
committed the actin self-defense. If A manifestly intends 
to commita felony on the property or person of B, by vio- 
lence or surprise, B is not dbliged to retreat, but may pursue 
his adversary till he finds himself out of danger; and if in 
conflict A happeneth to die, auch killing is justifiable.’ 


He also referred the court to the case of the 


State of Tennessee vs. Grainger, for the law ap- | 


plicable to this case. 


The pistol was towards | 
I did not return | 


. om 
And, Mr. Speaker, after full investigation, the 


court gave the opinion [ now read: 


“The court recognizes the correctness of the doctrine 
just read from Starkie. The same principle is laid down by 
Foster, Hale, Hawkins and Russell; but the correctness of the 
decision of the supreme court of Tennessee, in the case cited 
from Sth Yerger’s Report, is not admitted—the rules lid 
down in that case h «wing been limited by the courts of other 
States. The testimony in this case establishes, with rea- 


| 


time betore the interference of third persons, provided the 


| deceased still retained the means and the power, and mani- | 
fested the intention, to do the deceased some great bodily | 


harm. 
“It is the necessity of taking the life of an assailant in or- 


der to prevent him doing one some great bodily harm, that | 


constitutes the justification in the eye of the law. 
that necessity ceases the justification also ceases. 
the necessity which did at one time exist in this case, 
ceased before the fatal blow wasgiven, is a matter involved 
in much obscurity, and one about which the court has se- 


When 


rious doubts. [It would seem that the timely interference of | 


two or three bystanders, properly directed, might have ren- 
dered it unnecessary, for the satety of the accused, to take 
the life of the deceased. 

«« Considering all the facts andcircumstances of the case, 
in the entire absence of any proof of malice or iil-feeling on 
the part of the accused tewards the deceased, it seems to 
the court that the highest offense they could constitute 
would be one of the lower grades of manslaughter. 

*«*The court will require the accused to enter into bond, 
with one or more good and sufficient sureties, in the sum of 
$1,500, conditioned according to law for his appearance at 
the next term of the district court of the United States, for 
the third judicial district of the Territory of New Mexico, 
to be held at the court-house of the county of Bernalillo, 
on the 25th day of October, 1851, and in default of such bail, 
that he stand committed to the jail of the said county until 
| discharged by due course of law.” 


Mr. Juan Christobal Armijo gave the required 


bail, and conscious that he had violated no law of | 


the land, remained quietly in his own house, 


era himself before the district court of the | 


JInited States, and Judge Mower presiding, the 

bill against him was ignored by the grand jury. 
And now, sir, I wish to call your attention to 

the fact, that this is the very case out of which 


grew all the excitement in Santa Fé at the town | 


| meeting referred to by the honorable gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Puetrs.} And | ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, and this House, if the Governor 
erred in supposing that examinations into matters 
of this kind belonged, not to the Executive, but 


to the Judiciary? I ask if he has shown any want | 


of interest in the matter? If he was wrong in re- 
fusing to call out the militia of Santa Fé, where 
** it was proposed by some to raise a company immedi- 
ately, march to Bernalillo, and execute the most sum- 
mary vengeance?” | ask if the killing of Mr. 
| Skinner had been murder, how is the Governor 


connected with such murder ? And I ask, sir, if you | 
believe there has been a murder committed at all? | 
No, sir; when a man engaged in lawful, peaceful | 


pursuits, under his own roof-tree, with his pen, 


an implement of peace, in his hand, surrounded | 


by his friends, dreaming of no attack on his life, 


is suddenly startled by the presentation of a pistol | 


at his breast, kills his assailant, or his friends kill 


him then at once, no murder is committed, sir. Yet | 
this very case, in the town meeting, whose proceed- 


ings the honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


Purtrs} has introduced on this floor, has been | 
resolved to be a murder—then, that no American’s | 
life is safe in New Mexico; then, that the policy | 


of the Governor has brought about this state of || American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with 


| things; that he will not call out the Santa Fé mi- 


Election in New Mevico—Mr. Weightman. 


A man’s house lias been styled his ‘ castie,’ | 


Whether | 


arch 15, 


Ho. or R Eps, 


ricans 
uncer- 
Now 


| of Bernalillo, except to see that the common 

|| tain, and dilatory course of the law is taken. 
| | ask, Mr. Speaker, if a meeting which 
unanimously pass such resolutions, brought 
meeting with them minds sufficiently calm a) 
'| from error, to enable them to give an o 
|| which was deserving of consideration abo 


’ 
coul 
to the 
id Si ee 
Pinion 


: ut th 
| policy of Governor Calhoun, or about anybody 


_else’s policy? I have shown they were mistaken 
| about the facts; and their opinion of the Governor's 
|| policy alone remains. Can men so bigoted by 
|| prejudice, or blinded by passion as to consider } 
|| matter of complaint instead of cause for comme. 
|, dation, that a Governor would only consent to be 
|| governed by law, and that he refused to take upon 
|| himself judicial functions, be fit persons, wnder 
such circumstances, to e Opinions about policy 
which would justify the President in dismissing q, 
officer, or Congress in reprimanding him? 

And I now take occasion to say, that I desire 
not to be understood here in this House as beins 
unfriendly to the merchants in New Mexico. \y 
vast connection with them proves the contrary. 

hen they were oppressed by the military roy 
ernment, i was their willing counsel to defend 
them, and it was my fortunate chance to be the 
means of having them relieved of a tariff of six per 
cent. ad valorem, imposed by the military government, 
on goods introduced into New Mexico from the Stat: 
of Missouri, and since the treaty of peace; and in the 
month of March or April, 1847, in the city of 
Chihuahua, in a council of war, called by Doni- 
phan, to the extent of my poor ability I advocated 
the justice and wisdom of providing, before leaving 
that city, for the protection of the interests of the 
American merchants there. I hope 1 have suf. 
ficiently eliminated the fact that the action of many 
of the merchants in Sante Fé was had under 
circumstances of peculiar excitment, produced by 
false information and stimulated by incendiary 
appeals. The excitement a few months ago so 
fierce and furious in Santa Fé, has almost entirely 
passed away—few traces of it are now discernible, 
the Santa Fé Gazette alone continuing as recklessly 
'as before. Late advices from Santa Fé, display 
the fact, that Mr. Preston Beck, the president of 
the meting, a part of whose proceedings the hon- 
| orable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Puexps} has 
read to this House, was harmoniously acting in 
concert with Governor Calhoun in promoting the 
welfare of the people of New Mexico. 

Of the officers of the army in New Mexico | 
wish to speak also. I desire them and this House 
to understand my true position towardsthem. Of 
Colonel Sumner, and the officers who reached New 
Mexico with him in July last, no one that [ am 
| aware of interfered in politics. Of those who 
served with Munroe some did not, while others 
did interfere in politics; and I regret that the with- 
drawal of my contestant from an examination by 
| sworn witnesses in New Mexico, into the issues 
| made up between us, leaves my general averment 
of army influence in the election unmodified by 
the proof of the particular facts alluded to in my 
answer to his notice of contest. Had the con- 
testant not withdrawn, the facts would have been 
drawn out and the general averment explained. 
As this has not been done, I deem it due to my- 
self, as well as to the officers there, to make this 
explanation. 

‘here is one of the signers of the letter to the 
President containing the atrocious charges against 
Governor Calhoun, some of which the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Puetps] has read, 
to whom I regret to have been under the neces- 
‘sity of alluding as I have done—Mr. Collins— 
whose services in the war have won for him the 
admiration of the people of Missouri; his coo! in- 
trepidity at Sacramento; his headlong bravery * 
Santa Rosalia: the sustained courage with which 
he opened the communication, with a handful of 
men, between Doniphan at Chihuahua, and Woo! 
at Buena Vista, deserve general commendation. 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I regret I insist, sir. 

It has been my effort, Mr. Speaker, to displey 
_ to this House, and thus deprive them of the power 

to injure, the powerful influences which are oper 
ating against Governor Calhoun, and the friends 
of New Mexico generally. The influence of the 








|| its instigations to treason, and rebellion, and false 
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promises of assistance; the reckless course of the 
<ynta Fé Gazette and National Era, the St. Louis 
Republican, and the mercantile influence. This in- 
quence, can be calculated to a dollar, sir, by any 
curious investigator. I have been informed by 
the distinguished officer and worthy gentleman 
who is the chief of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, that since the inspecting tour of Colonel 
swords, of that department, and since Sumner, 
with seven hundred additional men for service in 
New Mexico, relieved Munroe, he has been ena- 
bled to reduce his estimates for forage $300,000 
per annum. I think I understood him correctly; 
and have no doubt that other reductions of ex- 
enditure have taken place, to what extent the 
curious investigator, while verifying this, can deter- 
mine for himself. And then the military inflt 
ence—but this is at an end, and operates no longer. 
Munroe has been relieved by Sumner, and Sum- 
ner, Mr. Speaker, 18 a man of points; with the 
nersonal strength of a bull he combines the en- 
ant of arat-terrier. The troops are no longer sta- 
tioned in the larger towns; they are afar off, on 
the frontiers, operating against the enemies and not 
the citizens of the United States; living among 
crags and cliffs, where eagles seek to build; and, 
sir, we have no election precincts in those localities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given a history of politics in 
New Mexico—a documentary history of politics in 
New Mexico. Sir, 1 have shown what kind of 
eovernment was the military government, and 
that the opponents of Governor Calhoun gener- 
ally, are the old adherents of that government—and 
who doubts this? During the election under the 
State constitution of New Mexico, in 1850, the 
military government candidates for Senators were 
Houghton and Reynolds. Under that government 
Houghton was chief judge, and Reynolds chief 
quartermaster. The military government party 
editors were ELloughton, chief judge, and Johnson, 
chiefclerk. The managers of those two webs of in- 
fluence, having Santa Fé as their common center, 
and extending to the frontiers of New Mexico, 
were Houghton, the controller of the civil officers, 
who held at the absolute will and pleasure of 
Munroe, and Reynolds, chief of quartermaster’s 
department, ‘with its army of employees, with 
its contracts to let, and with its agencies to pur- 
chase the entire surplus of the corn and forage of 
the country.”” 

And have we not the same influences here? Aye, 
sir; the same individuals are here now in Wash- 
ington. Yes, sir; and as if to point the moral and 
adorn the tale, the Grand Caliph himself is here. 
Caliph Munroe is here, and his grand vizier or 
fountain of justice, his quartermaster, and his tried - 
and trusted clerk, and the sutlers, and corn tra- 
ders,and contractors, and recipients of Government 
Joos. 

It being the case that the supporters of the mil- 
itary government are the opposers of Governor 
Calhoun, have I not demonstrated that, without 
the necessity of charging him with corruption, or 
the clergy with corruption, or the people with igno- 
rance, vice, perjury, and murder, Governor Cal- 
houn naturally, and for good cause, is supported, 
and the military government and their adherents || 
are vdaianale by the verdict of the people, as || 
expressed through the ballot-box? And have I |} 
not shown, that after issue was made up between || 
the contestant and myself as to the corrupt inter- || 
ference of Governor Calhoun in the election—he 
averring,and I denying—that he (the contestant) dared || 
not take testimony in reference to that issue either 


before Judge Mower or Judge Watts, both noto- | 
nously in that country, or before any other officer | 
or officers prescribed by law. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust, sir, I have placed this 
matter clearly before this House, and that I have 
vindicated the Governor of New Mexico. If I 
have not, sir, it is the fault of the head, and not of || 
the heart, for I entertain for the Governor of New || 
Mexico sentiments of the highest respect, admi- || 
ration and affection; I esteem him one of the most 
worthy gentieman with whom it was ever my 
good fortune to become acquainted. But, sir, I 
trust he has been vindicated, and that this House 
's Satisfied that the honor and character of this 
Government, as well as the best interests of New 
Mexico, have been confided to worthy hands— 
that he stands undaunted at the helm, and with 
Justice, and honor, and firmness, and benevolence |. 


for his counsellors, steers wide of that horrid bea- 
con, the military government. 

A few words more, Mr. Speaker, and [ am 
done. The signers of the letter to the President, 
to wit: Messrs. Messervy, Houghton, Reynolds, 
Collins, MeGrorty, Johnson, Tulles and Quinn 
—besides indicating the removal of Governor Cal- 
houn as the means of bringing about the good they 
desire for New Mexico, also indicate the theory 
of the Government they approve. Their letter to 
the President contains these words: ‘* We are 
* fully convinced that there is no hope for the im- 
‘ provement of our Territory unless “Imericans rule 
‘ut, and that the spirit of Mexican rule must be 
‘corrupt, ignorant, and disgraceful in a Territory 
‘ of the Unnted States, and that we know from ex- 
‘ perience that under such rule, there can be no 
‘ sufficient guarantees for the secure enjoyment of 
‘ property, or even of life; that, &c., &c., &e.”’ 

American rule, then,is the panacea that is to heal 
the wounds of New Mexico. Now, Mr.Speaker, 
how, until by emigration the Americans outnum- 
ber the Mexicans, can American rule be brought 
about? Before considering that question, | wish 
to inform you, Mr. Speaker, that out of a popu- 
lation in New Mexico (as shown by the late cen- 
sus) of 61,547 souls there are, unconnected with 
the army, but 538 persons born in the United 
States in all New Mexico. There is a modest re- 
quest for you, Mr. Speaker—a republican request— 
a Democratic request—that the 538 should govern 
and control the 61,547! Now, how can this state 
of things, by them considered so desirable, be 
brought about? That’s the question. I answer 
it can only be done by repealing or disregarding 
the existing law of Congress organizing the terri- 
torial government, which acknowledges the right 
of the people to elect theirown Legislature, county 
officers, &c., and by the reéstablishment of the mil- 
itary government. ‘That is the only mode in which 
it can be done. 

I cannot close my remarks without saying a few 
words of denial of the charges which have been 
directed against the people I represent. Should | 
close my remarks without speaking in their be- 
half, I would be unmindful of the courtesies, and 
kindness, and hospitality, | have invariably re- 
ceived in every part of New Mexico, and be un- 
worthy to represent a people who, with frankness 


| and confidence, have trusted to me to represent 


their true condition and promote their interest and 


| happiness. The people of New Mexico have been 


represented as entertaining feelings of deadly hos- 


| tility towards native-born citizens of the United 
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States, which makes their lives unsafe in New | 


Mexico--that the New Mexicans are on the very 
eve of revolt against the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. So help me Heaven, Mr. Speaker, 
this is all untrue. I assert it to be untrue on my 
responsibility as a Representative, and honor 


‘asagentleman. Were it true, the Governor of 
|| New Mexico had long since exposed it, and | 


would not be here as the Representative of such 


}a people. But these are my assertions—I would 


convince your reason. New Mexico was taken 


oe of by General Kearny, with fifteen 


1undred men, ‘* without firing a gun or shedding 
a drop of blood.’”” This was when the New 
Mexicans, in time of war, were organized to re- 


| sist us, and desired to keep us out of their coun- 


try, and when they had a right to expect the 


| support of the Republic of Mexico; and now, 


without hope ef assistance from Mexico, with 
more than fifteen hundred soldiers in their coun- 
try, ordered there to suppress Indian depredations, 
themselves unorganized, it is asserted that they 


| are on the very verge of revolt against the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, whose power they 


| now full well understand. Of ali those who have 
| been loudest in their outcries that there was no 
| safety for American lives in New Mexico, whiat 


two of them have ever thought it necessary to 


| come together for the purpose of combining for 
| self-defense? In the midst of all this outery, Mr. 


Speaker, there has been no case of a native citizen 
of the United States fleeing, for fear of his life, 


| from his place of business in New Mexico. They 


are living now, and have been all the time, in per- 


| fect security; living in whatever town in New 


Mexico interest or freak dictated—in many cases 
a single one living in a town where, for months 
at a time, he could meet no one with whom he 


Ho. or Reps. 


could converse in the English lancuage—living 
with New Mexicans, eating with New Mexicans, 
trading with New Mexicans, and, in some in 

stances, sleeping with New Mexicans, without its 
ever occurring to them to fear the consequences of 
so doing, except, theoretically, when passing reso- 
lutions for @olitical effect. The picture which has 
been presented of my constituents by the old ad- 
herents of the military government, is false iy 

coloring, and untrue in details. I have never met 
in any part of the United States, people more hos- 
pitable, more law-abiding, more kind, more gen- 
erous, more desirous of improvement, more desir- 
ous that a general system of education should be 
established among them, more desirous that the 
many, and not the few, should govern, more ap- 
prehension of the tendency of power to steal from 
the many to the few, more desirous of seeing in 
their own idiom the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, the history 
and words of the Father of his Country, the mes- 
sages of Presidents, and State papers illustrative 
of the spirit and genius of our Government. 
Among them I have met gentlemen of incorrupti- 
ble integrity, of honor, refinement, intelligence, 
and information. I began my remarks with the 
production of documents; so will conclude. The 
document I now propose to read is a private let- 
ter, not intended for public inspection. I trust my 
young friend, the writer, will forgive me. I think 
he will; for | make use of his letter to vindicate his 
countrymen, whom I here represent, from the 
sweeping, general, and universal charges of igno- 
rance, corruption, vice, and degradation, which 
have been brought against them by the adherents 
of the military government. 

The young gentleman from whom I received the 
letter 1 am about to read, is Mr. Joaquin Perea, 
now studying law in the city of St. Louis. In 
coming to Washington from Santa Fé, I had met 
Mr. Juan Perea on the prairies, and asked him to 
give his consent that I might nominate his son, 
Joaquin, as cadet to the Military Academy at 
West Point. Mr. Perea was unprepared for this 
request, though pleased that I should desire to 
nominate his son. He told me that Joaquin had 
been a number of years absent from home; that 
his mother and relations desired much to see him; 
that he would prefer his son to return home; but 
that if he desired to go to West Point he would 
not withhold his consent. On my arrival in St. 
Louis, I related this conversation to young Perea, 
and told him that he must decide the matter; that 
if he desired it, | would procure his nomination. 
I discovered that this young gentleman had an 
ardent desire to go to the Military Academy; that 
several of his intimate friends were there as ca- 
dets, to whom he had paid a visit at West Point, 
and that his every inclination was to accept my 
offer. A few weeks after this conversation, | re- 
ceived the letter which | now read, verbatim et 
literatim. 

Sr. Louis, December 2, 1851. 

Dear Sir: When you was here last, we bad some con 
versation concerning the appointment of a cadet to the 
West Point Military Academy, from New Mexico: and 
you expressed a desire that I should accept it, very kindly 
saying that as it was to be the first appotutment from New 
Mexico, it was desirable that one eheu'd receive it, who 
should take a respectable stand in the Academy, and do 
honor to our hopeful Territory as well as to himself: and it 
was further an object, that such an one should be a native 
of the Territory. [ was not then prepared to give you a def 
inite answer; the reason whereot waa, that I did net then 
give to my father’s wishes the consideration that I now 
think they deserve. [ would not bantk my father in bi 
least wish; and it is reasonable that | should not; for I 
knew him, and know that he would not oppose a mere 
whim of his to my real advancement. I know! for years 
he has looked forward to my return, with bigh expectations 
of pleasure. [ eanturn to my old letters, and read in almost 
every one bis exhortations to apply myself, that I might the 
sooner return to the family cirele; and not to trifle away 
the time during which they deprived themselves of my com 
pany—a sacrifice on their part for my good. But, not to 
trouble you any longer with my reasons, I will, in short, sxy, 
that thengh I have an inclination, and also in consideration 
of that compliment before alluded to, L would have liked to 
oblige you; still, as my father hav expressed a preference 
that I should not accept it, | deem it my duty respectiutty 
to decline the honor vouintended me: and do ao thus eariy, 
that.you may take what measures you may think proper in 
order to fil! the appointinent. | hope, and doubt not bat 


you will find, some one who will combine all the qualities 
which you desire. 

It is very strange that I have received no letters from 
home ; | expected some, bot was disappointed. Gutierreg 
arrived here some davs past. He says that he met tather at 
the Vegas, and all were well. P 

I hope you are all well—as well as I wish you to be. p° 
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me the honor to remember me kindly to your family, and 
believe me, ever your most obedient, humble servant, 
J. PEREA. 


{|} 
| 
| 
i 
; 


This letter, Mr. Speaker, contains itself the evi- | 
dence of a filial piety to which any member of this | 
body might be glad to feel assured that his own | 


young sons would certainly attain. 


The senti- | 


. ~ | 
ments here expressed are emphatically home senti- | 
ments, sir; derived, as such sentiments ever are, || 
from the teachings of an honored father, and at the 


knee of an excellent mother. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done. 
vindicated as well the Governor of New Mexico, 
as the people I have the honor to represent. 


A distinguished member on this floor has said | 


that he desired to watch New Mexico and see 
what was doing there. I also invite the strictest 
scrutiny and attention not only of this House but 
of the people of the whole United States—I invite 
sufficient of the attention of the people of the 
United States to make it manifest that New Mex- 
ico is not so remote as to be without the influence 


of the salutary and restraining control of public | 


opinion here. 


SOUTHERN-RIGHTS AND UNION PARTIES IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. D. FREEMAN, | 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 18, 1852, 


In reply to Hon. A.sert G. Brown, on Southern- | 


Rights and Union Parties in Mississippi—the 
Nashville Convention and Baltimore Conven- 
tion. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- | 


sideration the ‘* Deficiency Bill,”’ 
Mr. FREEMAN said: 
Mr. Crataman: It is not my intention upon 


this occasion, to address the committee. I simply | 


desire to sa 


TheSPEAKER. TheChair will remark to the | 
gentleman from Mississippi, that the gentleman | 
from Alabama (Mr. Smrrn] only yielded the floor | 


for explanation. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I wish to makea 
when my colleague [Mr. Brown] from the fourth 
district, addressed the committee in relation to the 

solitics of the State of Mississippi. Had I been 
Sen upon that occasion, I should have felt myself 
called upon to respond to him at length. It was 
not my intention to have introduced this subject 
into this congressional hall. 


The 
succeeded; and 
the laurels we had achieved; and had my 


- 


statement of the position of parties in that State, I 


[ trust, sir, I have 


. We have had a pain- | 
ful and a protracted struggle in that State upon the | 
reat questions which have agitated this country. | 
Union partys to which I was attached, have | 
, for one, was willing to rest upon | 

colleague 
[Mr. Brown] contented himself with giving a fair | 


should not have arisen to make this explanation. | 


I shall not, Mr. Chairman, go into a discussion of 
those topics. 
House has nothing to do. But there are some 
things in the speech of my colleague [Mr. Brown] 


which I could not permit to go unexplained before | friends, its fathers; it is now very dead.’’ Like |, 


the country, and I shall, therefore, ask the privi- 


They are matters with which this | 


ersonal || 
explanation. I was not in my seat, the other day, | 


| stances. 


Rights party of Mississippi were never out of | garded, and after we have been virtually stripped of every 





twenty-five or thirty thousand of our slaves, and that 
is the last that we have ever seen or expect to see 
of them. I am glad that they have ascertained at 
last, that neither the Constitution nor the higher 
law binds their consciences to engage in this dis- 
— and, I may add, criminal occupation. 
Mr. Chairman, | had not the pleasurg of being 
resent ‘the other day, when my colleague [Mr. 
rown] addressed the committee on the joint reso- 


lution ‘* authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to | 


continue in ee the mechanics, laborers, 
and others employed upon the two wings thereof.” 
Hence this delay inmy reply. Upon such atopic, 


I had supposed that my colleague would have said | 
something of the pressing necessities of the me- | 


chanics and laborers whose work had been sus- 
ne ete of the character of the work, as far as it 
iad progressed; and of the necessity for its comple- 


tion; but, much to my surprise, he said nothing | 


about the mechanics, the laborers, or the Capitol, 
but wandered off some two thousand miles, to the 


State of Mississippi, and delivered a funeral oration || 
| upon the rise, progress, last illness, and death of || 


the Southern-Rights party. 
1 know it is unusual to respond to a funeral 
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{March 


18, 


Ho. or Reps, 


ee 


‘me God, I am for resistance, and my advice * 


| € you is that of Cromwell’s to his colleagues—‘Py, 


‘to God and keep your powder dry.’ 
Governor Quitman, on the same oc 
clared that if Mississippi did not re 
promise measures, he would throw 
with contempt, and refuse to carry it longer 
Messrs. Davis, McWillie, Featherston. and 
Thompson, made declarations to the same effect: 
and the whole State was rallied from the stym,’ 
and by the press, to resist the compromise 
ures. (Was this Democratic doctrine?) 


. casjon, de. 
sist the enn. 
down her flav 

58 


um , 
Meas. 
It 80 


_ happened that neither of these laws was to be ex. 


ecuted within the State of Mississippi, so that Re 
practicable or forcible resistance could be offered to 


| them there. In this dilemma, Governor Quitman 
| ¢alled an extra session of the Legislature 


g ’ declaring 


_ his intention to be to take the necessary steps to 


enable the State to resume her sovereignty, and to 
maintain it. Can the sovereignty of a State be yp. 
sumed and mainlained without a dissolution of the 
Union? It was this proclamation, with its attend. 
ant notes of preparation, that gave rise to the 


| Union organization. In his message to the Legis. 


| oration; and had my colleague confined himself to | 


the corpse, the coffin, the pall bearers, and the mourn- | 


eulogy to have gone down to the grave with its 
subject. But, sir, after burying his dead, he turns 


|, upon his heel, and makes war upon the living. Not 

content with reciting his elegy upon ‘* Bill Prin- || 

— pig,’’ he attempts to cast reproach and dis- || 
1 


onor upon the Union party of Mississippi. The 
secret of the gentleman’s speech is to be found in 


| the fact that the Union Democrats of Mississippi 


have called a State Convention, and sent delegates i by a breach of the constitutional compact between the 


-o the Baltimore Convention. Subsequent to this 
event, the Secession Democrats did the same thing. 
Fearing that the seceders will not be permitted to 
enter that convention, my colleague has under- 
taken to show that the seceders are the true na- 


| tional Democrats, and that the Union Democrats 
are themselves the seceders from that party. 
Few men would have had the courage to attemp) | 


such an enterprise, under such adverse circum- 
My colleague declares that ‘* The State- 


‘the ranks of the Democratic party; and that by 


‘no act of theirs have they ever put themselves | 


‘beyond the pale of the Democratic party.’’? He 
also denies that ee went into the contest 
with secession inscribed on their banners; insists 


| that “they kept up the old organization;’’ took 


their candidates from the ‘‘ old line Democracy, 
with General John A. Quitman as their standard- 
bearer.’’ He compares the Union party to a hotel 
where there is no provision for man nor beast. 
He says ‘‘ they are for the Union, and for nothing 
‘else. They are for that to which nobody is op- 
‘posed. They are constantly trying to save the 
. Galen, and are making a great outery about it, 
‘ when, in fact, nobody has sought or is seeking 
‘to destroy it.”” This is the substance of the 


speech; and I will now proceed to show that my 


| colleague is mistaken in all his positions. 


ledge of sending to the Reporter such response as || 


I choose to make to his speech. 
Now, sir, another word. 
upon the floor, the other day, by the honorable 
entleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
<0 honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{ 


r. Rawrovut,] and also by the honorable gentle- | 


man from Ohio, [Mr. TownsHeEnpD,] this morning, 
all claiming to be free Democrats, as I understand 
them, that they had recently ascertained the fact, 


that neither the Constitution of this country, nor || 
the higher law, as they call it, ae of them to || 


catch any more of our slaves. 
fore, resolved not to be our slave-catchers. 
take this occasion to express my profound grati- 
tude, alike for myself and my constituents, that 
those learned and pious 
ascertained that fact. They and their confederates 
have already decoyed, caught, and harbored some 


hey are, there- 


ipines,} and also | 


It was stated here || 


If it be true, as my colleague asserts, that his 
party were never out of the Democratic ranks, and 


ave never placed themselves beyond its pale, why | 
does he admit that the movement of his party 1s | 


dead? He says ‘ It died at the hands of its early 


‘* Billy Pringle’s pig,”’ 
** When it lived, it livedin clover, 
And when it died, it died all over.”’ 


Now, if my colleague’s party be dead ‘all 


| ever,’’ would it not be an act of barbarity to ex- 


| to = for an Egyptian mummy. 


I will | 


hume its nauseous remains, and carry them to the 
Baltimore Convention? 
Museum would be a far more appropriate place 
of deposit. Under his genius, it might be made 


ut my colleague insists his party never placed 
itself beyond the pale of the Densciowetia party. 
The records of the country will show to the eon- 
trary. The acts, declarations, and resolutions of 
his own party prove to the contrary. 
Immediately after the passage of the compro- 
mise measures, my colleague [Mr. i re- 


ilanthropists have atlength | turned to Mississippi, and in the capital of the 


State made a violent harangue against the com- 
promise measures, in which he declared, ‘* So help 


Sir, I think Barnum’s | 


| ers of the deceased, I should have suffered the | 





| shallow excuse. 


lature, the Governor says: 


** The slaveholding States have been absolutely excluded 
from the greater portion, and by far the most valuable part 
of all the territory,”? &c.,&c. * * * “ May I not, they 
be justified in asserting that by these measures the slave. 


| holding States have been virtually excluded from the use 
| and enjoyment of every acre of the vast public domain ac. 
|| quired from Mexico?” 


Speaking of the admission of California, he says; 
**The whole character and structure of our Government 


| has been changed by this act, and the principle admitted 
|| that new free States may be created ad libitum; and how 
| has this been done? 


¢ e? I assert, by a most flagrant violation 
not only of the principles of justice and equality, but also 


States.”’ 
«It (slavery) must be protected by guaranties more avail- 


| able than the present Constitution furnishes,” &c., &e. 
| ** Tt must, like every other great interest, be placed in charge 
|! of its friends,” &c., &c., &c. “ Such, then, gentlemen, | am 


called upon, by an imperious sense of duty, to declare is the 
present condition of Mississippi, in common with the other 
Southern States. The prospects before us are gloomy indeed. 
The times demand the firm and energetic action of every 
patriot. To permit ourselves to float down the stream with- 


| out a struggle, would inevitably seal our doom. Toresolve 
|| again that we will not submit to further aggressions, alter 


our former resolutions have been so contemptuously disre- 


acre of the public domain, would invite further aggressions, 


| if it did not justly subject us to the scorn and contempt of 
| onehing.?  &.%...% :? 


“The practical good sense of Mississippi discards the 
Relying upon truth and justice, she dares 
meet the question, and look it in the face. Her resolutions 
have long since been proclaimed to the world that she would 


| not submit—she will not submit..””> * * * * 


** To devise and carry into effect the best means of redress 


|| for the past, and obtain certain security for the future, ! 
| recommend that a legal convention of the people of the 
|| State should be called, with full and ample powers to take 


into consideration our Federal relations, the aggressions 


| which have been committed upon the rights of the South- 


ern States, the dangers which threaten our domestic insti- 


| tutions, and all kindred subjects, and jointly with other 
| States, or separately, to adopt such measures as may best 


comport with the dignity and safety of the State, and effect- 


| ually correct the evils complained of. A convention thus 


assembled, and representing the sovereignty of the State, 
would of course possess plenary powers uncontrolled by 


| any instructions or restrictions which the Legislature might 


ssess.”? * * * * & Forthe reasons which have been 
hastily glanced at in this message, the Union of these States 
has been so grossly perverted from its original purpose, a8 
to render its further continuance incompatible with the 
honor, the prosperity, and the safety of the slaveholding 
States, unless some correction of past aggressions, and some 
additional and more effectual guarantees for future protec- 
tion, be obtained from our associates in the Confederacy. 
* * * * Vet toleave no effort at conciliation untried, 
and, still further, to unite with us those of our own people 
who still look for a returning sense of justice in the North, 
let the propositions be distinctly made to the people of the 


| slaveholding States to remedy the wrong, so far as it may 
|| be in the power of Congress to do so, by obtaining from 





} 


California concessions south of 36° 30’, or otherwise, a0 


| to consent to such amendments of the Federal Constituuon 


as shall hereafter amply secure the rights of the slave old- 


| ing States from misconstruction and from further aggres- 


sion.”? 
+ But in the event of refusal, I do not hesitate to express 


my decided opinion that the only effectual remedy for evils 
| Ww 


ich must continue to grow from year to year, Is to be 

found in the prompt and peaceable secession of the 
ieved States.” : 

“The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort © 


| this effective and unquestionable right of sovereign States, 
| should be kept in view, whatever measures may be adopte 


by this State, either alone or in concert with her sister 
States, to remedy existing evils. In the mean time, and & 
early as practicable, it is of the es importance that 
some common center of opinion and action should be au 


thoritatively established. This may be effected by the ne 


ventions of the several assepting States providing for 
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eanization, and subsequent frequent periodical appoint- 
organs 


tor election of a committee of safely for each State. to 
wes + of a number equal to their Senators and Representa- 


ongress. These committees, whose duty itshould 
ically to assemble at some central point for the 
n of business, should be invested with adequate 

. hsolute or contingent, to act for their respective 
peers all questions connected with the preservation 
states den of their domestic institutions, and their equal | 
and Pree overeign States. Such a body of men, if clothed 
a9 - authority of but two or three States, would com- 
= respect, and secure quiet and peaceable results to 
their determinations. ” . ; 

On the day that this message was delivered, the | 
Union Democrats then at the seat of Government 
jenounced it as treasonable to the nation, and so | 
denounce it now. 

Here was mapped out the whole plan of the | 
« Southern Confederacy.”’ Unless Congress re- || 
ceded from the compromise measures—which no || 
one supposed could oceur—the Federal Govern- || 
ment was to be abandoned, and the Union dis- 
solved by the ** prompt and peaceable secession 
of the aggrieved States.” 

And, sir, what kind of Government was pro- || 
posed in its stead ? A ‘* committee of safety for | 
‘each State,’ —** invested with powers, absolute or || 
‘contingent, to act for their respective States, upon || 
‘all questions connected with the preservation and 
‘protection of their domestic institutions and their 
‘equal rights as sovereign States.”” This covers all 
the power of an absolute monarchy, to be intrusted | 
to committees of safety here, upon the free conti- 
nent of America, in the middle of the nineteenth | 
century. 

« Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he hath grown so fat?’ 

And, sir, shortly after this message, still another 
was sent to the Ladiinee, recommending the 
organization of volunteer companies without limit, 
providing a fund for their equipment and support, 
adopting the rules and regulations of the standing 
army of the United States for their discipline, and | 
requiring that the officers and men should take an | 
oath to serve for the term of five years. Such was 
the opening page of ** peaceable secession.” 

In pursuance of these recommendations, the 
Legislature ordered delegates to be elected to a | 
State Convention, with power to consider of the 
whole subject. 

Now, sir, what does all this mean? Was an |} 
extra session of the Legislature, a State conven- 
tion, and a five years’ military armament necessary | 
to assert the abstract right of peaceable secession? || 
Is there no evidence here of an intention to set the 
laws of the Union at defiance? Is not a forcible \| 
resistance of the laws of Congress a practical dis- | 
solution of the Union? Is it not by virtue of the 
federal laws that the Union lives, moves, and has 
its being? Does not the Union necessarily perish 


tives in C 
he period 
traneactlo 








| 


when the laws cease to be executed ? i] 


Sir, my colleague [Mr. Brown] is a lawyer by | 
os he has been a judge of the circuit court; 

e has served several years in the State Legisla- 
ture, four years as Governor, and six years in 
Congress. He knows the meaning of language, 
and the binding obligation of laws; he knew it was 
a high crime to resist the laws; he knew that laws | 
could only be resisted by force; and with a full 
knowledge of these facts, he himself assumed the 
character of the Oliver Cromwell of the South, 
boldly declaring, ** So help me God, I am for re- 
sistance!” What did such language, from such a 
source, and at such a time, mean? Did it not 
breathe war, and consequent disunion? Was it 
not, on its face, the gallant manifesto of an indig- 
nant and valorous heart, ready to spend its blood | 
toavenge supposed injuries ? 
then it was the vainglorious boasting of a mere | 
Bombastes Furioso. Will my colleague assume 
such a position ? 
and before the eyes of the nation, to confess him- 
selfa mere mountebank—the impersonation of a 
harlequin? Will he do this gross injustice to him- 
self and the brave men who fought the battle of 
secession in his advance? And all for what? 
Simply to insure a seat in the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. Sir, we ask no such degrading terms. Let 
him confess the error he has committed; let him | 
abandon the inglorious heresy of ‘peaceable se- 
cession,”’ and we will receive and his friends 
into the Democratic fold. But, sir, Governor 
Quitman and my coli e (Mr. Brown] were not 
alone in this matter. “The uthern-Rights asso- | 
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Southern- Rights and Uni 


r 
| 


Ifit was not all this, || 


Is he willing, here in this Hall, | 


tions, and proclaimed it in their speeches and ad 
dresses. The following, from the Southern-Rights 
men of the county of Madison, will serve as a | 
specimen of the whole: 


| 
“1. Resolved, That this association cherishes the hope ot | 


seeing assembled a Southern Congress, empowered to speak | 
the voice of the aggrieved States, and to pledge them to 
united action against the aggressions of the Federal Gov 


a ; / ed | 
ciations all over the State passed similar resolu | 
i 
| 


| ernment. 


**2. Resolved, That should none of the States advise to 
meetin Congress at Montgomery, Alabama, by the Nash 
ville Convention, but South Carolina, still it would be the 
duty of Mississippi to be there by her delegates, and mingle 
her voice with that of South Carolina in consulting for 


| mutual safety. 


** 3. Resolved, That it will be the duty of the Convention 
of this State to make such demands of our rights of Con 
gress and the Northern States as have been specified by the 


| Nashville Convention and the Legislature of this State. 


“7. Resolved, That should the demands for justice, pro 
posed in one of the foregoing resolutions, be refused by Con 
gress, and the Northern States, then the interests and safe 
ty, as well as the honor of the Southern people will require | 
that they should establish a separate Republic—a Govern- 
ment of their own—having no other views, purposes, or 
sympathies but tosecure, promote, and defend the rights, 


| interests, property, and prosperity of the South, upon the 


principles of republican liberty intended to be established 
by the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

Does my colleague see no evidence of secession 
or disunion here? Would not the establishment 
of a separate Republic in the South dissolve the 
Union? Is this ** the old organization,”’ the “ old 
line Democracy,’’ of which he talks so flippantly 
in this Hall? 

Again, sir: the Southern-Rights convention 
which nominated General Quitman for Governor 
—of which my colleague was a prominent mem- 


| ber—with a full knowledge of his sentiments, re- 


affirmed and passed, among others, the following 
resolutions: 


«5. That we would regard the passage by Congress of 


| the ‘ Wilmot proviso,’ (which would in effect deprive the 


citizens of the slaveholding States of an equal participa 
tion in the territories acquired equally by their blood and 
treasure,) as an unjust and insulting discrimination, to 
which these States cannot, without political degradation, 
submit; and to which this convention, representing the feel 
ings and opinions of the people of Mississippi, solemnly de- 
clare they will not submit. 

**6. That the passage of the Wilmot proviso, or of any law 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, by the Con- 
gress of the United States, would of itself be such a breach 
of the Federal compact as, in that event, will make it the 
duty, as it is the right, of the slaveholding States to take 


| care of their own safety, and to treat the non-slaveholding 


States as enemies to the slaveholding States and their do- 
mestic institutions.”’ 
*©}2. That this convention declares, that it regards the 


| admission of California, as a State into the Union, as the 


enactment of the *‘ Wilmot proviso in another form.’ ”’ 


Here is an open declaration of enmity and war- 
like hostility. It contains the valorous sentiment 
ascribed by a classic poet to a Trojan hero: 


* To this I call thee, gods! one constant state 
Of lasting rancor and eternal hate.’’ 


That same convention passed the following reso- 
lution: 


“8. That in view of the frequent and increasing evidences 
of the determination of the people of the non-slaveholding 
States to disregard the guarantees of the Constitution, and 
to agitate the subject of slavery, both in and out of Con- 
gress, avowedly for the purpose of effecting its abolition in 
the States ; and also, in view of the facts set forth in the late 
‘ Address of the Southern members of Congress,’ this con- 
vention proclaims the deliberate conviction, that the time 
has arrived when the Southern States should take counsel 
together, for their common safety; that a convention of the 
Southern States having heen held in accordance with the 
above recommendation, ut Nushville, in June, 1850, we sane- 
tion and approve the resolutions of that body.”’ 


Among the resolutions of the Nashville Con- 
vention, are the following: 


**1. Resolved, That the Union of these States is a Union 
of equal and independent sovereiguties, and that the exer- 
cise of powers delegated to the General Government can be 
resumed by the several States whenever it may seem to them 
to be proper and necessary. 

**2. Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all par- 
ties in every State of the South to refuse to go into or coun- 
tenance any national convention whose object may be to 
nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States, under any party denomination 
whatsoever, until our constitutional rights are secured. 


“3. Resolved, That we urge as a defensive course, forced | 
upon us by our assailants, and as not only unavoidable, but | 


essentially just, that the Southern people do immediately 
adopt the following protective measures : 

‘*]. That every county, district, parish, or other civil 
division of each of the assailed States, do hold a primary 
meeting, and form a society or association to adopt and 


| effectuate any and all lawful measures and means whereby 
the resources of the South shall be employed towards do- | 
mestic manufactures and internal improvements, and where- | 


ao social, commercial, and political intercourse between 
the South and North shall be wholly suspended, until the 
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North shall becom prepared to concede and guaranty to the 
South the full meusure of her constitutional rights. 

“2. That such jocal societies do appoint and empower 
committees of vigilance and safety, each to exert observa- 
tion over its locality in respect to incendiaries and ineendi 
ary publications, pamphiets, and papers; to bring such in 
cendiaries, or the disseminators of such productions, to 
public justice ; and to act generally as policemen in respect 
to the assailed institution of the South. 

**3. Thatitis incumbent upon the southern people to bu ld 
up southern institutions, and foster southern literature, by 
giving all possible preterence to them. Especially we would 
discourage the expenditure of large sums by our citizens in 
their tours to the North and East, preferring not to favor 
those who return our gratuities by wrong and insult.’’ 

This same June convention of the Southern- 
Rights party, which my colleague [Mr. Brown] 
calls a Democratic convention, was composed alike 
of Whigs and Democrats; it did not pass a single 
Democratic resolution. It did pass the followin 

* 16. Resolved, That it is a source of heartfelt congratula 
tion that the true friends of the Constitution and of the rights 
and honor of the South, of whatever party name, are now 


united in a common cause, and can act together with cordi 
ality and sincerity.” 

What a beautiful specimen of ‘told line Dem 
ocracy.’” ‘* Black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and gray.” 

But, sir, | have yet an unkinder cut than all 
these for my colleague. You will recollect he em- 
phatically denies that his party went into the con 
test with secession or disunion inseribed on its 
banner; he declares that ‘* no such thing is true."’ 
He says that all the Democratic presses were on 
his side of the controversy. I will now prove, by 
his own party presses, that such a thing is true; 
and, moreover, that himself and his colleagues had 
publicly abandoned the Democratic party. 

“We place secession upon the clearly ascertained and 
well defined opinions of our people, that the Constitution of 
the Union has been violated, and that there is no remedy 
for the violation in the Union. Here is our platform.”’ 
Mississippian, December 13, 1850. 

“Weare not afraid to meet the raw-head and bloody 
bones disunion, face to face; and it is time that the people 
had become more familiar with the monster, than politicians 
had wont them to be heretofore.’’— Misstssippian, ug ust 
16, 1850. 

**' The deed is done which must inevitably result in a dis 
solution of the Union at no distant day.’’— Mississippian 

“ We recommend State secession.’’ ‘* We see but two 
ways, secession or submission.’? ‘* Let the issue be fairly 
presented to the people—secession or submission.’’—Nat 
chez Free Trader. 

** We will vote for secession: let a majority vote with us, 
and we will see who will fight.”’°—Ib. 

‘* We must and will secede from this Union. Either we 
must submit to disgrace, and soon to abolition, with all its 
horrors, or we must prevent it, and thatis by secession.” 
Woodville Republican. 

“ It only remains to be decided whether we will submit 
or resist. For one, we are for resistance.’’—Vicksburg 
Sentinel. 

If the party presses of my colleague, and the 
resolutions of his party, may be called the banners 


| of his party, then secession and disunion were both 


inscribed upon their banners. In this connection, 
my colleague has omitted to state several other 
important facts. The secession party in the State 


| Senate had a large majority of Democrats, and 


had the power, as it was their duty, to elect a 
Democratic President of the Senate; but to show 
their good faith to their Whig allies in secession, 
they elected a prominent Whig to that station, 
and then their secession Governor (Quitman) re- 
signed, and placed that Whig President of the 
Senate in the office of Governor of the State. The 
secession party also had two candidates for Chan- 


_cellor, and both were canvassing laboriously for 


the station. Seeing that both of them must cer- 
tainly be defeated if both continued in the field, at 


| their June Convention, they ruled off Colonel 


Tarply, a professed Democrat, and recommended 
Judge Guion, the ablest and most unrelenting Whig 
in the State. In several of his speeches, he is re- 
ported to have said that he had ere been and 
was then a State-Rights Whig, and thatthe Dem- 
ocrats had come to his position, and not he to theirs. 

The truth is, that Whiggery and Democracy 
had nothing to do with the organization of the 
parties. It was simply a question of acquiescence 
in the compromise measures, or resistance to those 
measures, for the ultimate purpose of establishing 


| a ** Southern Confederacy” upon the ruins of the 


present Union. The boundaries of the proposed 
Confederacy were all marked out; the resources 
of the people within its limits for self-protection, 
and for the protection of a national government, 
were publicly canvassed; and pamphiets, contain- 


_ing geographical descriptions of the ‘* Southern 


United States,”’ their wealth, population, and po- 
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litical powers, were freely circulated among the 
veople. Why, then, conceal the whole truth? 
Vhen did the National Democracy, or the Mis- 
sissippi Democracy, propose ath a measure? 
Never, sir, never! But why does my colleague 
now cast reproach upon the Union party? Their 
creed was simply ‘* acquiescence in the compro- 
mise measures as a finality.”’ In this House, 
the other day, he himself voted for that same creed 
in sustaining the compromise resolution introduced 
by Mr. Firen. His partisans in Mississippi pro- 
fess to have done the same thing; and their leading 
journals are now offering to support Buchanan, 
3utler, Douglas, Dickinson, and others, for Pres- 
ident, who areall Union Democrats—compromise 
meh. Why, then, make war upon the Union men 
of Mississippi? And now, sir, as to the abandon- 
ment of the Democratic party by my colleague 


. tT) . ’ 
and his associates, | have still further evidence. 


Their organ, the Mississippian, quotes the follow- 
ing from the Albany Argus: 


“The Whig party at the North are, on the slavery ques- 
tion, essentially with the Abolition party proper.”’ 


It then remarks, as follows: 


** If the Demoeratic party at the North are any sounder, 
we would like to know why they repudiated Dickinson in 
New York, and took up Dix, the Free-Soiler; or why they 
united with the Free-Soilers in Massachusetts and elected 
Sumner. The time will soon roll around for the assem 
bling of another Baltimore Convention, but we opine the 
Southern Democracy have experienced enoigh of Northern 
per fi ly to keep out of it. Hereafter, let ustake counsel 
amMmgne Ours li es.” 


And yet another: 


* And why should the Northern Democracy longer expect 


the Democracy of the South to unite with them in * Na 
tional Conventions?’ Have the latter not learned suffi 
ciently well what is to be gained in such councils? Does 
not bitter experience teach us lo avoid them «s the deadly 
upas for the future? [tis true, that until within the last 
year, a feeling far more conservative prevailed in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks North, than in the Whig party; but candor 
compels us to say that the faith of the Northern Democracy, 
as evinced during the last Congress, may be described by 
the word punic. They have maintained their Southern 
brethren Ouly so far as suited their notions of expediency. 
Time and again were resolutions passed, in National Dem- 
ocratic Conventions, condemning all interference by Con- 
gress with questions of slavery; but how many Democrats 
at the North voted against the odious bill with reference to 
slavery in the District of Columbia? Not one! We search 
the records in vain to find a Democrat from the North, who 
was willing that that bitter cup should pass, untouched, the 
lips of the Southern people. 

*“ When the South has been thus treated, and is thus situ- 
ated—when she has been deprived of inestimable rights 
—Wwhen she has been branded as an inferior—wheu her op 
pressors are forging new chains for her—when she is threat 
ened by an enemy more terrible than ‘an army with ban 
ners’—when she has reposed her trust in Northern pledges 
only to reap the bitter fruits of disappointment—we appeal 
to every reasoning man to say, is it not time for her to 
look to her interests, and cease striving to elevate ‘ North 
ern men with Southern principles’ to the presidential 
chair? Until Northern Democracy evince a more liberal 
and conservative spirit then they have exhibited for the past 
two years, or are now evincing—until they show a deter- 
inination to do us justice—to restore our rights which they 
assisted in extorting fram us—we would say, away with all 
6 National Conventions,’ and joint Presidential caucuses. 
Let the South look to herself and her sons who have stood 
faithful in the present periious and momentous crisis.’ 


Such was the language of the chief organs of the 
secession party;and ihe same tune was piped by 
the presses of that party all over the State, and 
shouted from the stump by all their orators, in- 
cluding my colleague, |Mr. Brown.] 


Such, sir, was the high-toned language of my | 


colieague and his associates in the early part of 
the campaign; but about the month of September, 
the voice of the people fell upon them in tones of 
appalling denunciation; their secession candidates 
for the State convention were nearly all cut down; 
and the gallant but misguided Quitman fled from 
the field in dismay. Then it was that the scales 
fell from the eyes of my colleague and his associ- 
ates, who were longing for the * flesh pots of 
Egypt;’’ then it was that they turned to the old 
Democratic platform as their only hope of succor 
and relief, their only chance for ‘* manna and 

uails;”’ then it was that they cried out ‘‘Lord, 
Foot, have we not taughtin thy name, and in thy 
name done many wonderful works?’’ And then it 
was that the people said, ‘* Depart from us, we 
know you not, ye workers of iniquity.’’ My col- 
league alone escaped from the ak. by playing 
the part of the ‘lame captain;’’ and here he now 
stands before the Democratic party of the nation, 
a meek and lowly ‘* submissionist,”’ a singular 


“‘monument of the safety with which error of || 





| inmost soul, and to roll the sweet morsel, as the 


| bones. 


| mittee on ** propositions and grievances.”’ 


hin disgrace. 
| mous victories, ‘we had execution of them for 


opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free | 
to combat it?’’ 


He is now willing to beg his way into the Bal- 


timore Convention upon any terms whatever. Hear 
him: 


** Now, sir, to come a step further in the progress of Mis- 
sissippi politics. As soon as the election in our State re- | 
sulted adversely to my friends and to myself, we, as a mat- 
ter of course, ubandoned the contest. it was a contest for 
the maintenance of a particular State principle, or State 
policy, We were overthrown by a majority of the people | 
of our State, and consequently we gave up the contest.”’ 

* * 7 . ” ~ 2 


** We do not believe the Democratic party is going to 
come up to our standard of State-Rights, but we know 
they will eome nearer up to itthan the Whig party; and 
we therefore intend to go into the Democratic Conventicn | 
with an honest purpose to support its nominees. We trust | 
you to make usa fair and just nomination; and if you do, | 
we intend to support it. If T am asked who the State- 
Rights Democrats of Mississippi would sustain for the 
Presidency, | will answer, they will sustain any good, hon 
est, long-tried, and faithtul member of the Democratic 
party, Who has never practiced a fraud upon them. 

“<1 can tell you this, that, in going into that convention, 
the Democ« racy of Mississippi will not ask from it an in- 
dorsement of their peculiar notions—if, indeed, they be 
pecwiar—on the subject of State-Rights. 

“Mr. CHAS'raLN, (interrupting.) Let me ask the gentle- 
man if he would vote for Mr. Cass? 

“Mr. Brown. If | were to answer that question, I 
might be asked by other gentleman whether | would vote 
for this man or that man. I do not choose to engage in any 
controversy about men. | 

‘* Sir, [ was saying that we shall not ask, at the hands of | 
the Baltimore Convention, an indorsement of our peculiar 
views on the subject of State-Rights—if, indeed, these 
views be peculiar. We shail ask, in the name of the State- 
Rights party, no place upon the national ticket—neither at 
its head nor at its tail. And when we have aided you on 
to victory, we shall ask no partof the spoils, for we are not 
of the spoil-ioving school. 

“ What we ask is this: that when we have planteda 
great principle which we intend to nourish, and, as far as 
we have the power, protect, that you shall not put the heel 
of the national Democracy upon it to crush it.”? 


My colleague here admits that he abandoned his 
State policy of resistance to the laws of the land, be- | 


| cause he was beaten, not because he was wrong; and 
|| he now asksto be admitted into the Baltimore Con- 


vention, confessing that his views of State-Rights 
are not in harmony with those of that body, and 
declares, in advance, that himself and his friends 
will not ask the convention to indorse their peculiar 
views of State-Rights. All he asks is, to be allowed | 
the mental reservation of hugging secession to his 


‘* poison of asps, under his tongue.’’ He is will- 
ing to ** make clean the outside of the platter, 
while within it is full of rottenness and dead men’s 
** He is very humble, as one in his condi- 
tion would naturally be. Heasks no place either 
at the ** head”’ or the **tail’’ of the National ticket; 
from which, Ll understand that he is not a candidate 
for President or Vice President; this will be a great 
relief to the numerous aspirants for those stations; 
they will now breathe freer and lighter. He has 
a great aversion to the spoils of office, and is only 
anxious to aid on the party to victory; and for | 
all this self-abasement he simply asks the poor 
privilege, Lazarus like, of feeding upon thecrumbs 
that fall from the Democratic tables. Really, 
such a wail is hard to resist; but inasmuch as my | 
colleazue admits that he abandons the contest when 
he is beaten, what guarantee have we that he would 
not make a similar proposition to the Whig party 
in the event of their success and our defeat? His 
case is peculiar, and should be referred to the com- 


Sir, my colleague says, the Union party kept 
the Union hotel, and we kept nothing else, and he | 
found no entertainment there. That is true, sir, | 
and I am glad he has had the candor to admit the 
fact. We did keep the Union hotel, and it was |) 
very hard work to keep it. My colleague and his 
secession soldiers besieged the aise hotel for six 
long months; they assailed us with al] the weapons || 
of civilized and barbarian warfare; they gave us 
along and desperate fight, but we finally broke 
their serried ranks and drove them from the siege 
As Cromwell said of one of his fa- 


fifteen miles,’’—aye, more, sir, for forty-eight 
thousand square miles—the whole length and breadth || 
of the State of Mississippi was strewn with their 
dead. If my colleague found no entertainment at |/ 


the Union hotel, it was because he was an alien || 


enemy of the Union, and not entitled to enter its || 


doors. He is indebted to our humanity, that he |, 
was not hung as a spy. 
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Southern-Rights and Union Parties in Mississippi— 





Mr. Freeman. 


My colleague is pleased to speak of the De, 
cratic Union candidates, and of the learned “0 
venerable editor of the ** Flag of the Union ” 
**so called,’’ and ‘self-styled Democrats.” He 
says that Governor Foote was once elected to th : 
Legislature in a Whig county; it is very true that 
the Whigs of Hinds county did once pay yj. 
compliment to his exalted talents and his ae 
personal worth; but, sir, that same Whig county 
once elected Colonel G. R. Fall, editor of the Mig 
sissippian, to the same Legislature, and Colonel 
Upton Miller to the Senate; and they, like Ges. 
ernor Foote, were both Democrats. Sir, th. 
Democracy of Governor Foote needs no vindiea. 
tion at my hands—his fame is identified with th. 
fame of the nation, and his name is honored and 


| cherished by the good, the wise, and the patriotic 


throughout the length and breadth of the Republic 
As for General Clarke, our candidate for Stat 
Treasurer, he was a Democratic candidate for Con. 
gress in North Carolina before my colleague wag 
born—he has been twice elected a Democratic 
treasurer of Mississippi, and holds that office now. 
The same is the fact with regard to Dr. Pickey 
the editor of **The Flag of the Union,” always 
a consistent Democrat. The columns of his able 
journal refute all the sneers and slanders of his 


'| enemies, and place him high upon the scroll of the 


able and distinguished Democratic editors of the 
United States, Our candidates for Congress were 


all Union Democrats from their infancy, and three 


| of them are now here upon this floor. It is true, 


personal question of 


sir, that we had many gallant and patriotic Whigs 
in our Union ranks, and we thank God that we 
had them. But for their aid—in the reigning mad- 
ness of the hour—Mississippi might now have 
been a disunion State; the proposed Southern Con- 
gress might have met, and this country might now 
have been a scene of strife and of bloodshed, which 
no languagecan depict. It is equally true that many 
of the ablest and most influential Whigs were in 
the secession ranks, and in the -** forefront of the 
hottest battle.”’ 

And now, sir, as my colleague has raised the 
emocracy, I will ‘return 
the poisoned chalice to his own lips.”’ [tiscommon 
fame in Mississippi that my colleague was reared 
in the Whig faith, and commenced his political 
career as a Whig—that he settled in the Demo- 
cratic county of Copiah, and was soon after sent 
to the Legislature from that county. He there met 
with one of his former Whig friends, who inquired 


_of him how it was that the Democrats of Copiah 


sent a Whig to the Legislature? ‘*Oh!”’ said my 
colleague, *‘1 found they were all Democrats in 
Copiah; it was easier for me to go to Copiah than 
for Copiah to come to me, and so I went to Copiah.” 
I tell the tale as it was told tome. _ 

My colleague is in the same position now, and 
his speech shows that he has adopted the same 
strategy. If the Baltimore Convention will not 


' come to him, he will go to the Baltimore Conven- 


tion—the old case of Mahomet and the mountain. 
But my colleague says that all parties in Missis- 
sippi were responsible for the Nashville Conven- 
tion. This statement must be taken with many 
degrees of allowance. For the first session of the 
Nashville Convention all parties were and are re- 
sponsible. I take my own share of it. [ believe 


_itin partinduced Congress to pass the compromise 


measures and abandon the Wilmot proviso, and 
therefore produced a good effect. The first session 
of that body took no ultimate action. They de- 
clared what were the rights of the slaveholding 
States, and adjourned in order to see what would 
be the final action of Congress, which body then 
was discussing the same subject. Judge Sharkey, 
of Mississippi, was the president of that conven- 
tion, and it was made his duty to reassemble the 


convention immediately after the adjournment of 


Congress. Congress passed the compromise meas- 
ures. With these Judge Sharkey was satisfied, 
and he refused to reassemble the Nashville Conven- 


| tion. He did not do it. It was reassembled by 


one having no authority todo so. It was sparsely 
attended, and in all respects, ‘‘a beggar! account 
of empty boxes.’’ The whole delegation from _ 
sissippi, elected by the State Convention any °Y 
the Legislature, refused to attend this second session. 
Governor Quitman, without any authority of law, 
appointed three delegates to represent him in that 


| convention. The people of Mississippi had no part 
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or lot in the matter. It was this second session of 
ab Nashville Convention that recommended resist- 
ce to the compromise measures—that passed the 
cession resolutions—that recommended a southern 
Congress and an abandonment of the National Demo- 
cratic party’ The seceders in M ississippi sustained 
the proceedings of this second session of the Nash- 
ville C . : 
Why did my colleague take refuge under a partial 
eiatement of the facts on this point? Is that a 
gnecimen of secession Democracy? And now, sit, 


as to the Baltimore Convention the Union Demo- 





as a matter of right, and not of favor. j 

~ The eall for the so-called DemocraticState-Rights 
Convention, was simply an editorial article pub- 
jjshed in @ secession newspaper which, in the 
hands of its fermer conductors, had been the Demo- 
cratic central paper of the State; but under the con- 
trol of its present owners, had openly abandoned, 
ts editorials, the national Democratic organiza- 


byl : ; : 3 : 
and pinned its faith to the scheme of resist- 


tion, 
ance. 
to speak for the Democracy of Mississippi under 
euch circumstances—there was no Democratic 
State organization—no Democratic central com- 
mittee—no corresponding county committees. In 
the struggle upon the scheme of resistance, former 


Whigs and Democrats had mutually commingled | 


on either side. In this state of affairs thirty-three 
leading Union Democrats from all parts of the State 
who had been elected to the State Convention by 
the people at the ballot-box, knowing that the se- 
ceders had publiely abandoned the National Demwc- 
racy, as before shown, published a call for a State 
Convention to be held on the Sth of January last. 

In pursuance of this call the convention assem- 


bled, appointed seven delegates to the Baltimore 


Convention, and resolved as follows: 

“Ist. That this convention adheres to the principles and 
measures of policy adopted by the National Democracy, in 
the conventions held in Baltimore in 1840, 1844, and 1848, 
whose wisdom, we believe, has been illustrated by the pros- 
perity which, under their auspices, has attended the adinin- 
istration of the Government. 

“2d. That in view of the efforts which have lately been 
made to ingraft upon the Democratic creed what we believe 
to be a dangerous heresy, which sound Democrats have 
heretofore condemned, which we have resisted, we deem it 
due to ourselves, and required by the importance of the 
eccasion, to declare our concurrence in the language of the 
patriot Jackson, that to call secession ‘ a constitutional rigit 
‘is confounding the meaning of terms, and can only be done 
‘through gross error, or to» deceive those who are willing to 
‘assert aright, but would pause before they made a revolu- 
‘uon, or incur penalties consequent on a failure ;’ and to re- 
aflinm the declaration of the Democratic Convention held in 
the city of Jackson on the 9th of June, 1834, ‘ that a con- 
‘stituuonal right of secession from the Union, on the part of 
‘a single State, is utterly unsanctioned by the Federal Con- 
‘stitution, which was framed to estadlish and not to destroy 
‘the Union of the States ; and that no secession can, in fact, 
‘take place, without a subversion of the Union established, 
‘and which will not virtually amount in its effects and con- 
‘sequences to a civil revolution.’ 

“ 3d. That the perils from which the country has but lately 
escaped having arisen from agitation upon the subject of 
slavery, and further agitation or the toleration of it by patri- 
otc men being, in our opinion, fraught with danger to the 
perpetuity of the Government, it is our deliberate judgment 
that the measures of compromise, whose efficacy has been 
felt in quieting a dangerous controversy, should be taken by 
all sections of the Union to be a final settlement of the vexed 
question. 


These resolutions are in accordance with the 
public resolves of the entire Democracy of the 
country—throughout the whole of our painful and 
mane struggle we have sustained the national 

emocratic faith—we have carried the good old 
flag, with all its glorious emblems, high above the 
raging storm of sedition, and we now present our 
trophies to the Baltimore Convention. Shall we 
be received, or will our vanquished and suppliant 
foes be permitted to ‘* steal without shame, and 
wear without remorse, the diadem of the Czsars?’’ 

If the Baltimore Convention repudiates these 
principles, and with them the Union Democratic 
delegates from the South, it had better never as- 
semble. Such an act would be a political suicide, 
from which there could be no redemption. 

_ The Union men of the South hold the presiden- 

tial election in the palms of their hands. They 
require the Baltimore Convention to give them 
nominees for President and Vice President, free 
alike from the sin of secession and abolition—men 
whose past lives and public services will personify 
the great principle of, the integrity of the Union, 
and the equal rights of the States. 

We also demand peace upon the slavery ques- 


rats of Mississippi claim their seats in that body | 


The editors of this paper had no authority | 


envention—the Union men condemned them. |, 


| strength. 
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Mississippi Politics, &e—Mr. Nabers. 
tion—the whole domain of the nation is now pro- 
vided with laws, State and territorial, and there is 
no plausible pretense for further agitation of this 
subject. We claim the right to “ worship under 
our Own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest 
or make us afraid.’? We look to the National 
Democracy now, as in by-gone days, to secure us in 
the enjoyment of this right. They have the power 
to de it—the Democracy of the Republic, in their 
primary assemblies, have already declared that 
they will doit. If the Baltimore Convention fails to 
execute this decree its nominees will fuil to be elected. 
The institution of slavery is ours, and under 
the providence of God and the Constitution of our 
country, we intend to protect it. ‘“ The ways of 
Providence are inscrutible, and past finding out.” 
He has planted this insutution among us; it has 
grown with our growth, and strengthened*with our 
Compared with the condition of their 
native race in Africa, Southern slaves have been 
transported from a worse than Egyptian bondage 
toa land flowing with milk and honey. Their 
food and raiment is better, more abundant, and 
more certain than that of thousands of the free 
laborers of the North; they are reared in all the 
industrial and mechanical employments that per- 
tain to the husbandry of the soil; they are pro- 
tected by State laws from unjust punishments; they 
are early imbued with the principles of morality 
and religion; they have thew temples of worship 
and their fireside altars, and they have more pro- 
fessors of religion than any equal number of peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth. They are deprived 
only of those rights which, by nature, they are 
incompetent to enjoy, and are as happy beings as 
live. Why, then, make war upon the condition 
of a race which is evidently filling its appropriate 
place in the sphere of human economy? 
Hair-brained philosophers, pseudo-philanthro- 
pists, and corrupt politicians steal carricatured, 
vilified, and slandered this institution for half a 
century, and yet it has progressed without any 
yerceivable change in its character or destiny. 
‘he ignorant, the wicked, and the corrupt must 
have an occupation. Conscious of their own de- 
pravity, their constant effort is to direct the atten- 
tion of the world from themselves to others. They 
have selected the institution of slavery as their 
victim, and they are now attempting to make an 
instrument of Congress to accomplish their ends. 
lam glad to see that their puny but malignant 
babblers upon this floor are treated by a large ma- 
jority with that derision, scorn, and contempt 
which is due to their ignorance, impudence, and 
moral and political depravity. 


MISSISSIPPI POLITICS, &e. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. D. NABERS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 18, 1852, 
On Mississippi Politics—The Union and the State- 
Rights Parties—The Presidency, &c. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 


| of the Union on the bill “ to supply deficiencies in the ap 


propriations for the service of the fiscal year ending the 
30th June, 1852,”°— 


Mr. NABERS said: I wish to call the attention 
of the honorable member from Alabama, {Mr. 
Smirn,]} before I go to the intended subject of my 
speech. He seems to have misunderstood the 
point to which | invited his attention. I say, that 


| by the phrase ** Young America,’’ he means noth- 


ing at all, or, I fear, something bad. ‘That is the 
aoe and | wish now to know the difference 

etween Mr. Buchanan, General Cass, and Gen- 
eral Butler, and young America, with regard to 
progress? In what respeet is young America in 
advance of all others? 

Mr. SMITH. I will reply to the gentleman, 
with a great deal of pleasure. I think | have 
been sufficiently and distinctly understood by the 
House. I do not wish to be dragged into the 
discussion 

Mr. NABERS. Be very brief, if you please. 

Mr. SMITH. I will, sir. I have nothing to 
say of Mr. Buchanan, as a man and a gentleman. 
I have no doubt that he is worthy of the distine- 
tion that he has received in this country; but I do 
not wish to be understood as including him in 
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Ho. or Reps. 
The gentleman says that he 
America means semething 


young America. 
understands young 
very bad. 

Mr. NABRES. Sir, I said that young A mer- 
ca meant nothing at all, or else something bad. 
Now, | wish to know, and I put it to the gentle- 
man that he may distinctly understand me, does 
young America include in her principles, a change 
in the long established policy of this Government? 
That is the point. 

Mr. SMITH. I say yes, sir; with 
three letters, that it may be disti ictly understood 
What | want is, that “young Americans shouid 
come in and take a share equal with the old, 

Mr. NABERS. 1 hope the gentlemen of this 
House will pay attention to this matter. This is 
a subject of more vital importance, in my opin- 
ion, than anything that hasbeen brought before 
us; and unless the aged, the steady, and the so- 
ber men of this country look at it properly, and 
nip the mischief in the bud, it will, in the end, [ 
apprehend, involve our country in more serix 
difficulties than any subject ever presented to the 
American Congress. There is one very remark- 
able thing about the speech of the gentleman: I 


mean the notice which he gave us in the beginning 
of this session, about sending criminal laws to a 
certain gentleman, and having people arrested and 
so forth. [Laughter.} Now, it strikes me that 
that speech would cover the whole of the Kessuth 
affair, intervention and all. A wonderful change 
has come over that within 
month two;and I wonder if be understands 
now thata Don Quixotte expedition is to be un- 
dertaken by young America? Does young Aimer- 
ica embrace in her conceptions a universal Repub- 
lic? [think they mean that, if they mean anything. 
If they don’t mean that, they mean nothing at all, 
and that is far more probable. Why, sir, if young 
America has come to the conclusion that the world 
is now prepared for freedom, that blunder, of ut 
self, is enough to put me against young Anterica 
although the gentlemen was kind enough 
brace me in its ranks. I do not feel, however, com- 
plimented by it. | say again to gentlemen, that if 
they are guilty of the great error of supposing that 
the entire world is prepared to appreciate and en- 
joy such institutions as we have, that of itself is 
sufficient to put me against them; but, sir, | sub- 


** ves ” 
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tie ites 


sl 
gentleman 


or 


? ’ 
LO tie 


mit to this House, that the invidious distinction 


drawn between young and old men, Is in exceed- 
ingly bad taste. 
Mr. SMITH. I wil! answer you that ques- 


tion. 

Mr. NABERS. | desire that you shouid answer 
it, but in your time, and not in ldo not 
propose, sir, that he should go into an answe 
now, but he may do so upon a future oceasion. I 
merely make that observation to call the atttention 
of the House to this fact, and I say now that it 
would be with extreme relustance that | would sup- 
port for President any man indorsed by the young 
American party. I shal! believe there is something 
wrong about it. Unless they will explain their 
opinions, I shall believe that their intention is to 
involve the country in some serious departure from 
the plain provisio s of the Constitution, and to 
divert us from the path which our fathers trod; and 
they will have to define those opinions very well 
before they can get meto vole as a man—f”s an in- 
dividual. And, sir, is it not another very strange 
thing that, according to the arguments of young 
America, men become simple and foolish in propor- 
tionasthey advancein years? Lookatthat. Why, 
according to that process of argumentation, thena 
fixed period is necessary for our becoming fools. 
[Laughter.] I never hear this observation without 
thinking of that old and trite saying, to which I 
direct the attention of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, that if young people think that old ones are 
fuolish, old ones know that young ones are foolish. 
{Laughter.] That is an old nursery maxim—a 
maxim taught the gentleman by his mother— 
which each man’s mother inculeated upon his 
mind, and which, I trust, no man will ever forget; 
but I am sorry to say that several gentlemen at the 
present time seem to have forgotten it. 

Now, sir, I have been drawn, unintentionally 
drawn, into these remarks, and | will go a step fur- 
ther. A very strange observation, as it seems to 

, me, fell from the gentleman from California (Mr. 
|, MarsHat] about young America, the other day; 


mine, 
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and that was, that the State of California, which, 
of course, did not expect anything, was the best 


{ 


exponent of national feeling of any State in this | 


Union. Now, sir, if intervention 1s a part of na- 
tional feeling; if a departure from the policy pur- 
sued heretofore by us is a part of national feel- 
ing, I think California is, because there, sir, you 
will find the language and the sentiments and 


the feelings of every people upon the face of the | 


earth. You find every possible grade of feeling 


represented by the people of California, because | 


they have rushed there from all the quarters 
of the world. If we are to embark our Gov- 
ernment in a crusade to shelter all the people of 
the world under our wings, why, California will 
be a very proper guide—very proper indeed; but 
not without, But I beg pardon for saying so much 
as I have about this matter; but | wish you to un- 


derstand distinctly, that | have no ill feeling to- | 


wards the gentleman from California, who spoke 
upon the subject of the Presidency. Not at all; 
and if any gentleman considers the remarks I have 
made offensive, in opposition to young America, 


I wish to be understood as disavowing any hos- | 


tility at all. Butl think every man upon this floor 
is bound to say something about the question, for 
every man on this floor is interested in it. I do 
not make these remarks out of any ill will to that 
gentleman, but I do it to vindicate my State; and 
every other member, from every one of these thirty 
States, is bound to say something, or they are dis- 
graced. 

sy way of giving preéminence in all things to 
Judge Douglas, it was said that he was the best 
cabinet-maker, then the best lawyer, the best 
judge, the best Representative, and now the best 
Senator; and, by necessary inference, would make 
the best President! 
{| Mississippi,] allow me to say this: that Missis- 
sipp/ never saw the day but what she had upon 
this floor a man of equal talent to that distinguished 
Senator. I will never take it back; no, never. 
{Laughter.] From the day Mississippi was ad- 
mitted into the Union—from the day upon which 
she became a State, to the present day—she has 
always had the equals of Judge Douglas; I will 
not even except the present Congress. (You must 
understand me,| refer to my colleagues.) {[Laugh- 


Now, as to my own State, | 


| else. There is no Union man, no State-Rights | 


ter.] I reassert, sir, that ] do not claim superior- | 


ity for the former or present delegates of Missis- 
sippi over the distinguished man referred to, but 
equality, and | claim it for the remaining thirty 
States of this Union; and I will go further, and 
say that there have been hundreds of men who 


come and go, and have never elicited any particu- | 


lar public attention, who are equal in talent with 
that gentleman. 1 will now goastep further about 
young America. We have got this matter to set- 
tle, and we may as well settle it now as any other 
time. I wish to notice some of the peculiarities 
of that ** par excellence’’ candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party. He was absent when the fugitive 
slave bill was passed. This has been explained 
to the country, and I am satisfied with the expla- 
nation; but here is the point: he now complains 
because a certain distinguished gentleman, now no 
longer a member in the other House, by the in- 
troduction of a particular resolution, has given 
him a chance to record his vote in favor of sus- 
taining the very thing which he said he would have 
voted for if he had been here. He complains, in 
his 8th of January speech, about the Union fam- 
ily. Iam very partial to thet family; and among 
other things, he says—lI will give you the idea, as 
I have not the language before me 

A Member. Yes, do, it will make your ideas 
swim. 

Mr. NABERS. 
gentlemen who entered college with ambitious 
motives; nor did Judge Douglas, who, as I under- 
stand, entered a cabinet shop. I entered the corn 
field about the same time that young America 
entered a cabinet-maker’s. Now, here is a point 
that I call the attention of the members upon this 
floor to. That gentleman said, in his 8th of Jan- 
uary speech, to the Whig party—and I hope they 
will improve by it—that if it had not been for their 
affiliation with the Abolitionists, why the Union 
would never have been put indanger. Is it not a 
very strange thing that that gentleman seems to 
scare off from asserting the finality of the compro- 





Iam not among the class of | 
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would he have offended? Why, he would have 
offended the Abolitionists; and Le could not, by 
seve? have offended anybody else. 


It isc 
the great West, that his democracy is strong 
enough to save the Union. Is it intended to 


include the following vote, as a part of his strong 
democracy ? 


**On motion by Mr. Sewarp, to amend the bill by insert- 
ing at the end of the 38th section: ‘ Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, otherwise than for conviction for crime, 
shall ever be allowed in either of the said Territories of 
Utah or New Mexico:’ 

** It was determined in the negative—yeas 23, nays 33. 

**On motion, 

“<The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the Sen- 

| ators present, 

** Those who voted in the affirmative are, 


* Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, Chase, Clarke, | 
Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of | 


Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Green, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 
Norris, Seward, Shields, Smith, Upham, Walker, Whit- 
| comb. 
‘* Those who voted in the negative are, 
‘< Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, But- 
ler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hun- 


, ter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, | 
| Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Un- 


derwood, Webster, Yulee.”’ 


If that amendment, for which Judge Douglas |, 


voted, had passed, a million of such giants could 
not have saved the Union. But it is said he was 
instructed. Very well. How would Andrew 
Jackson have acted in such an emergency? He 
would have taken the responsibility to vote his 
own mind, or he would have resigned. I do not 
think any man fit for President who would sacri- 
fice principle for office. 
Judge to havea brave heart, his legs were treach- 
erous. He seems to be timorous about it. It is 
all right, no doubt; yet I say that itis remarkably 
strange in a gentleman who accuses the Whig 
party of endangering the Union by affiliating with 
Abolitionists, expressing a great deal of reluctance 
in voting for a particular measure, when it is 
known to everybody that that vote onl 
fend Abolitionists. 


It could not offend any one 


man, and no Democrat worthy of the name, North 
or South, but what desires to see the fugitive slave 
law fully executed. Ifthe man under whose flag 
it is proposed we should battle in the coming pres- 
idential canvass fights shy, by extreme sensibil- 
ity, of the compromise, for fear that he might of- 
fend some of his abolition brothers, I will tell you 
I will not make many speeches for him. I can- 
not do it. And here perhaps I might say, once for 
all, in regard to this matter, that I have been, and 
am, in the habit of making my own speeches in 
my own way—always. I say that the course of 
the gentleman strikes me as very strange; and | 
make these remarks by way of calling the atten- 
tion of the Democratic party to it. Itis easy— 
very easy—for a man to nearly break his neck in 
trying to get here, but be a littletoolate. When- 
ever a man has the power to put himself right 
upon the record, it is his duty to do so; and 


no man is worthy of the support or confidence of | 
I have always || 
been a Democrat; and, sir, suffer me to say that | 


any party who refuses to do it. 


I have no intention of going into a systematic 
roof of my democracy. Notatall. I will say, 
owever, for the benefit of my future biographer, 
[laughter,] and for the vindication merely of the 
truth of history, that I have always, when the 
issue was made between the two great national 
parties, voted with the Democratic party. That 


statement will place the future history of the world | 
| right, and that is alll care for. [Laughter.] Well, | 


the Democratic party, be it distinctly understood; 


has always claimed to be a party of principles, 
and I have heard read frequently very severe iec- | 


tures against the Whig party, because it was 
charged they were merely a party of expediency. 
Well, I submit that a party without principles is 
the most contemptible ching in the world. I care 
nothing for party any further than it is the repre- 
| sentative of principles. What is true in church is 

— true in state. A man may be the best 
| Christian in the world in appearance, and yet be 
the most arrant hypocrite. That happens fre- 
| quently. So itis in politics; and if we do not pred- 
_icate our position upon principles, we will make 
| ourselves the object of contempt and scorn to all 


mise to the fugitive slave bill particularly? Whom || honest, fair-minded men. 


’ 
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aimed by young America, the giant of 


In this case, admitting the | 


can of- | 


Ho. OF Reps. 


The Democratic party always has clai 
| & party founded upon principle; and | 
| self to hate forever any party that is n 
|| inthe sameway. I have the utmost 

| for all men who profess to be guided \ 





med to be 
pledge my. 
t governed 
hilanthropy 
oY principle, 


I have never yet fallen out with a genilemen whe 
. ) 


upon principle was in favor of secession, | think 
the advocates of that doctrine do themselves th 
greatest injustice in the world. Why deny athing 
you believe to be right?) What is there to mantle 
any man’s cheek with shame who believes to i. 
right what he inculcates? And the very fact th»: 
gentlemen, who claim the right of secession. g, 
from it and deny it, is a tacit admission upon thee 
part that there is something a little rascally abou; 
it. If it be the doctrine of the Constitution. if 7" 
be a right which the State never gave away. why 
not, like brave men, nail your colors to the outé, 
wall, and if you perish, fall gloriously beneai) 
your flag? I do not profess to be braver than 
| other men, but I say, that a man who denies i 

doctrine casts odium upon himself. This is kind 
of indirect way in which I preface to come around 
to Mississippi politics. P will now make a few 
remarks in reference to that subject—not many 
I made a great many speeches against a gentleman 
who held a seat = this floor for many years 
and I will now take the occasion to say, that he 
was equal to the distinguished Senator from |\\j- 
nois. I will leave it to all members present who 
| knew him. I do not claim any compliment for 
| myself in defeating sucha man. Gentlemen might 
imagine that this was an indirect way of telling 
| the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smiru] that | 

was the young man for the Presidency that he was 
talking about, because | had beaten the equal of 
| young America. I meant nothing of the kind, 
he peculiar circumstances which surround me at 
|| this time make it necessary that I should say a 
1 few words upon former events—a subject which | 





always approach with extreme delicacy. I wish, 
|| in the first place, to correct one or two errors into 
which many gentlemen seem to have fallen with re- 
{| gard to the exact issues made before the people of 
| Mississippi. The issues were made not upon the 
_ course pursued by my predecessor and others with 
_ regard to their votes upon the compromise bill. 
My opponent was accustomed upon many occa- 
| sions to wash his hands clean before our audiences 
and tell them that even I, a partial judge, had ac- 
quitted him. I never, on any occasion, made one 
single point against my opponent, or any other 
_man, with regard to the manner in which they felt 
it to be their duty to vote during the pendency of 
those measures before Congress. That was not 
the controversy. The question was not whether 
in any event the State of Mississippi would have 
a right to withdraw from the Union—call it seces- 
sion, but Union men call it revolution—but the 
question was, Did the compromise constitute a 
case of intolerable oppression to justify revolu- 
| tion? Everybody in the United States will agree 
with me that, in any case of intolerable oppression, 
men have the right to throw it off if they can. | 
contended, however, that the compromise did not 
constitute any such case, and it was, therefore, 
the duty of the people of all the States to acquiesce 
| in and abide by the laws. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi, as I understand that he was 
| elected as a Union candidate, whether he means 
that there is any such thing as secession—the 
right of secession in any possible form ? 

Mr. NABERS. I will answer you at a conve- 
nient season, and now is the time. [Langhter.| 
1 wish [ had my platform here. ([Renewe 
laughter.] I mean the platform upon which I 
came here—the one upon which I traveled. I con- 
tend it is not a right to be found in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. That is not an answer to my 
question. 

Mr. NABERS. I recollect again and again, 
quoting from Mr. Madison, that resistance was 
an extra and ultra constitutional right. I unt 
formly denominated it, not the right of secession, 
but the right of revolution. : 

Mr. SMITH. Now, give me two minutes. 

Mr. NABERS. Oh, come. [Laughter.] Well, 
I will, for I find that I will have to make a gre#! 
many speeches. : 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad of the opportunity. 
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] will 
f opcession. 

Oe NABERS. _ Be very brief. 
Mr. SMITH. 

a admitted that the right of secession was 
neither & reserved nor a constitutional right, and 
my opponent sustained himself in this position by 
reading the letter of the distinguished gentleman 
who now presides in the other branch of this 
Congress, { : . : 3 
the right of secession was neither a constitutional 
por a reserved right, it was claimed as a natural 
right. I answered that a State being an artificial 
thing could have no natural rights, and of course 
that proposition was conclusive. It was then 
slaimed as the right of revolution. I said that 
the right of revolution was an absurdity, and did 
not exist. I say it here, sir, that the right of 
revolution does not exist. The word right means 
do or not to do a particular thing. Right means 
the unembarrassed privilege to act. I say, then, 
that there is no such thing as the right of revolu- 
tion, because revolution begins in rebellion, and 
under the law, as it exists, there is no right to re- 


I will. In the canvass which I || 
q through last summer, it was distinetly and || 


i 
i} 


Wituuam R. Kixe.] Admitting that | 


the uncompassed, the unembarrassed liberty to | 


bel. In order to illustrate my position, in which | 
| deny distincly the existence of any such thing | 


as the right of revolution, I call the attention of 
the House to the assembling of our fathers, when 
they signed the Declaration of Independence. Was 
it the right to sign? Did they have the right to 
make it? It is admitted in history, that they en- 
tered the hall with halters around their necks. 
What sort of right is that? Do you remember 
when Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, a man of 
great wealth, signed the paper, the people in the 


galleries whispered: There goes half a million. | 


And, why? Because the signing involved the idea, 
that the British Government would confiscate his 


in a few words explain my idea of the right || opposed, ran before the people, in the space of 


twelve months, under three names. In November, 
1850, they organized under the title and name of 
the Southern-Rights party. They continued under 
that name up to the 16th day of June, 1851, when 
they assembled together to lay down their plat- 
form. Then they assumed the name of the Demo- 
cretic State-Rights party, but they did not say one 


| single word in the platform about the Democratic 


doctrine. Not a word. They continued under 
that name until the first Monday in September, 
when thatconcern brokedown. [Laughter.] Gen- 
eral Quitman retired from the canvass, and he 


| was succeeded by Jefferson Davis, who came out 


under the title of the Democratic candidate for 


| Governor, but withoutany change of the Southern- 


| Rights platform. 


I wish to know if that party 
were guided the whole time by principle, where 
was the propriety of changing names. But look 
here—I will prove to their own satisfaction that 
they sought Whig votes as zealously as I did. 
{[Laughter.} No man will deny it, here or else- 
where. I say that on the 16th day of June, 1851, 
the Southern-Rights party laid down their plat- 
form, and what was it? I will not go into a detail 
of it, for I have not time, but in one of these reso- 
lutions you will find the following idea, which is 
this: that it is a source of sincere congratulation 


that the true friends of the Constitution and the 


| the people. 


property. 
Mr. NABERS. 1 am satisfied with the expla- || 
nation. [{Laughter. ] 


Mr.SMITH. 1 hope this will not be considered 
as a quibble upon words, and I ask, had they any 


right to sign it, under the law of treason, as it ex- || 


ists between the governor and the governed ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That is higher law. 

Mr. SMITH. It was a duty, the glorious du- 
ty, of patriotism. And I say, that while a man 
in oppression might not have a right to act, it 
might be his duty to expose his neck. When 


our fathers signed the Declaration of Independence, | 


they did it asa great duty, and in a way which | 


gave liberty to the country, and immortality to 
themselves. 

Mr. NABERS. I presume that members upon 
this floor understand the doctrines of the particu- 
lar subject referred to by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, { Mr. ae as held by himself and oth- 
ers. They were published everywhere, and I will 
take this occasion to say, that 1 shall append my 
views in regard to the doctrine of secession briefly 
to my reported speech, and I will notaake up my 
ume about itnow. I wish to make a few remarks 
more with regard to the contest in Mississippi and 


Alabama, which, no doubt, was substantially the | 


same. I de not know whether my colleague from 
the fourth Congressional district [Mr. Brown] is 
pent or not; I am certain the gentlemen from 
Mississippi will agree in every statement I make 
with regard .to the contest in that State. I will 


take this occasion to observe, that it is a fact well | 


known to every attentive and impartial reader of 
the politics of Mississippi within the last eighteen 
months, that the test of acquiescence or resistance 


te the compromise bills was to be determined with- | 


out regar: 


to the distinctions heretofore known | 


among Whigs and Democrats. The opponents | 


of the compromise, be it remembered, began to 
organize resistance to it under the title of South- 
ern-Rights men. Here allow me to compliment 
my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson,] whosits 


near me, and I mean what lsay. He is a mem- | 
ber of the Southern-Rights party, and in the 


course of his speech, he never once used the term 
emocracy. 

I will make a statement which cannot be con- 
troverted, although 1 have net the papers here, for 
when the canvass was over I threw down all the 
Papers, not expecting to have any use for them, 

t the party in Mississippi, to which I stood 


| 


| of Mississippi. 
uon there? 


| not deny that I 


| I find that they are tolerably current. 


rights of the South, of whatever party name, are 
now united upon a common platform, and can act 
together with cordiality and sincerity. If that 
was the Democratic party, how did this resolution 
get in there? It was not intended to be a Demo- 
cratic party platform, and hence they put in that 
resolution, that men of whatever party name could 
act together with cordiality and sincerity. I will 
tell you how we stumped about that matter before 
And to illustrate the beautiful con- 
sistency of that position, I will tell an anecdote, as 
I find other gentlemen can tell them. I had not 
expected to deal much in yarns here, {laughter,} but 
Now mark 
the argument between myself and my opponents 
in Mississippi. The claim which they now make 
is, that they are the Democratic party of the State 
I ask you how came that resolu- 
No man in the world can account for 
it only upon the Statement I now make, that they 
sought with as much zeal and energy to procure the 
votes of the W hig party as I did. [Laughter.} I do 
did: ] talked straight-right out be- 
fore the people, and that is the way to get votes. 
I never ied to cover up anything. But here is 


| the anecdote [ was going to relate, to illustrate the 


ridiculous claim setup‘on the part of particular gen- 
tlemen in the State of Mississippi, that they are 
the only Democrats of the State. I willsay of my 


| colleagues here, that they are good Democrats 


{[Laughter.] 1 will leave myself out: I recollect I 
was in Memphis some years ago, when a man, 
famous for his ability as an auctioneer, made a 
beautiful speech over some suspenders which he 
was offering for sale to his audience. I recollect 
the manner in which he closed struck me with pe- 
culiar force. ‘* Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ the great 
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that if the Democratic party assembled at Balti- 
more in convention, shall nominate a sound man, 
such as I could mention, [ will sustain him. I 
will sustain any honest and frank man who may 
be neminated—who writes his principles in char- 
acters of living light, so thatall the world can read 
and understand them. 1 will never vote fora man 
who will do otherwise, so help me God, if you 
will allow me to quote General Foote. { Laughter. } 
I am not afraid to say this at home, because I say 
there always precisel y what | please. 1 say that 
any party who will dedge an issue, is unworthy 
the support of any candid man. Why dodge, I 
say? 

1 do not attempt to dictate what shall be the 
Democratic plitform in June next, as laid down 
at Baltimore. Notatall. But 1 ask of the Dem- 
ocratic party not to lay down a platform which I 
cannot understand. If you want to incorporate 
secession, put it there, but put it clearly, and so 
that I can understand it. If you wish to lay down 
a platform by which you can blow hot and cold, 
and ring in Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, and birds 
of every feather, do it, but | am not in that mess. 
{[Laughter.] If you wish to indorse the finality of 
the compromise,do it. The only point I make is, 
that the Democratic party should lay down a plat- 
form in a manner that is altogether unmistakable. 
If I were to have my way, I would add a couple 
of planks to that establishment, and, as it is possi- 
ble that at some future day my opinion may bea 
matter of some importance, | will give it. [Laugh- 
ter.} I would adda plank pledging the faith of 
the National Democratic party to use its entire in- 
fluence to have that provision in the Constitution 
of the United States, giving usa right to recapture 


our fugitive slaves, faithfully carried out. That 
eught to be done, in my honest opinion. Well, 


sir, there is another plank I would like toadd. In 
consequence of the significance of young America, 
and the thousand and one high-flown notions of 
the present day, I believe that the Democratic party 
of this nation should avow its solemn determination 
not to depart from the advice of that. greatest of 
men, [pointing to the portrait of Washington.] I 
believe that should also be done. ‘Those are the 
two planks [ would add to the Democratic platform. 

Now, [ have heard some gentlemen here say 
that they are against doing this. They claim to 


be men of progress, and yet refuse to add another 


; 
1 


beauty of my suspenders consists in the fact, that | 


while they are short enough for any boy, they are 
long enough for any man.’’ [Laughter.} I invite 

our attention to that resolution that I spoke of. 

ask every candid man to look at it. If the plat- 
form was short enough for any Democrat, | will 
ask any candid man if it was not long enough for 
any Whig? (Laughter.] It isa plain matter of 
fact that no man will deny here or elsewhere. | 
tell you, | procured all the Whig votes I could 
F by telling them plainly and frankly the views 

entertained. The opponents of the party with 
which I acted did the same thing. I take this oc- 
casion to say, that most of the leading and distin- 
guished W higs of my district were against me. The 
cireuit judge was against me, the district attorney 
was againat me, and many others were against me. 
But te close this matter, and give you the whole 
thing at one glance, the politicians of both parties 
of Mississippi were on the side of resistance, and 
the people were for the Union as it is. That is 
the truth of the matter. I invite any gentleman, 
who feels enough interest in it, to examine this 
matter minutely. I shall go to Baltimore and 
knock for admission. I have been appointed to 
go by Democrats who never faltered. | say this, 


lank to the platform. ‘Thatis beautiful pong, 
is itnot? They refuse, for fear of offending some 
Abolitionists, to pledge the faith of the Democratic 
party to the faithful enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law, which is the only thing that we of the 
South care much about. If the Democratic party 
claims yet to be a national party, it must have the 
same principles from Maine to California, and, 
allow me to say, that, in my humble judgment, 
the approaching contest will decide the fate and 
character of the Democratic party, perhaps, for 
all time to come. The year 1852 is to decide 
whether the Democratic party is to remain a na- 
tional party, or whether it is to be cut up into as 
many fragments as there are opinions north and 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. This year 
will determine whether we are to remain a national 
organization, or ® mere expediency, sectional, 
local party, held together—I shall not say by 
what; but some gentlemen may remember a re- 
mark once made by Mr. Calhoun. 1| will not 
repeat it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the committee 
much longer upon the subject of Mississippi pol- 
ities; because, as I before intimated, | do not desire 
to obtrude upon this committee, or upon this 
Congress, matters that are peculiar to ourselves, 
[ wish tosay this, however, that there was a party 
in the State of Mississippi to which the gallant 
State of South Carolina looked for cooperation, 
and that party was not the Union party. Every 
rentlemen here from South Carolina, will admit that 
they looked to the States-Rights party of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, for coéperation, and not 

‘tothe Union party of those States. That was 
underttood everywhere. What might have been 
the fate of our Government had the States-Rights 
party triumphed in those States, ! leave you to 
conjecture. The very fact, however, that South 
Cagolina has stopped, is a significant commentary 
upon the result Hi the elections in the southern 

, States, to which I have alluded. If Georgia, Ala- 
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bama, and Mississippi, had followed after South 
Curolina, no man doubts, I suppose, that an at- 
tempt would have been made to dissolve this Union. 
That was the policy of leading gentlemen in Mis- 
sissippi. And here I am going to demonstrate the 
fact that there was a secession party in eee 
What does it take to constitute a party? 
numbers, or isit principles? Everybody will say 
it is principles that determine the character of a 
party. Well, [ haveheard many men in Mississippi 
say, that they were for secession per se. Suppose 
there were only thirty, forty, fifty, one sundial 
or a thousand, still it would bea party. And here 
is another fact, that whilst a number of distin- 
guished men in the State of Mississippi, were in 
favor of secession, | will venture to assert that 
not one third of those who voted for them, were 
in favor of secession. ‘The people followed them, 
not because they were in favor of secession, but 
because they had been in the habit of following 
them, and because they claimed falsely to be the 
old rank and file leaders of the Democratic party. 
This is a simple statement of some of the lead- 
ing facts that were before the people of the State 
of Mississippi during the canvass of 1851. Well, 
we defeated the State-Rights party on all occa- 
sions, and Iam satisfied. The truth is, [ have 
been in perfect good humor all thetime. (Laugh- 
ter.} Few can beat meat that. Well, our oppo- 
nents in Mississippi seem now to be willing to 
acquiesce in the compromise measures of 1850. 
That was all l asked them todo. I never asked 
anybody to indorse the compromise. I never did 
that myself. It was not a question of approval. 
I never made that issue with my opponent. The 
issue simply was, resistance on the one hand, or 
acquiescence on the other. They now say they 
acquiesce, and J am satisfied. That is all I ever 
asked them to do. True, the State-Rights party 
of Mississippi are a good deal like an old gentle- 
man who once thought he was going to die, and 
sent for his néighbor Smith, with whom he had 
had a quarrel. Well, they talked it all over and 
settled their difficulty, and then Smith bade the old 
gentleman good bye, and was leaving the room, 
when the old man sat up in bed and said, ** Look 
here, neighbor; mind you, if I live, I take it all 
back. I shall hate you like I always have hated 
you.’ [{Laughter.] Now, I think a great many 
of the State-Rights men have this feeling towards 
the Union men. They simply claim the privilege 
of hating us. Well, if it affords them any satis- 
faction, [ do notobject. But how they could hate 
me, has always been a mystery to me. 
ter.] I expect to die without a proper elucidation 
of that most mysterious circumstance. {Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these few obser- 
vations about things in general not for the pur- 


8 it | 


| he acknowledged. 
repugnant both to the principles upon which the General || 


[Laugh- | 


pose of putting myself right before my constit- | 


vents, because I have never been wrong beforé 
them, but simply to vindicate from what I con- 
ceived to be a very unjust assault, the men who 
have heen coéperating with mein Mississippi and 
other Southern States. I profess to have been 
governed in the whole contest and to be governed 


now, by principle, and by my honest convictions | 


of truth. That satisfies me; and it is a matter of 
no great consequence whether other gentlemen are 
exactly vatiofied or not. IT have endeavored on 
all oceasions, to throw around myself that brazen 
bulwark—conscious innocence; and nothing but 
the peculiar emergency that has been pressed upon 
the people of Mississippi, would ever have induced 
me to becomea candidate for a seat upon this floor. 
Tt was inconvenient for me to leave home, and | 
regretted it; and—perhaps this remark may be 
heard by my political opponents at home and may 
be of service to them—I am not exceedingly anx- 
ious tocontinueto bea member on this floor, though 
{ find myself surrounded by an exceedingly inter- 
esting body of men. 
particular anxiety to continue a member upon this 


floor; and if what few opponents I have left desire | 


to get rid of me, the best way to do it is for them all 
to come down and saylTamaclever man. [L&ugh- 
a But I can never retire, when I am under fire. 
And here let me say, that you can very easily 
tell tie difference between a Union man and one 
who is a good deal disaffected against the Union. 
The good Union man says ** Union,’ right straight 
out; but the other man is very apt to twist his 
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mouth in this fashion, ‘ glor-i-o-u-s U-nion.” 
Now I speak the word right straight through. I 
do not pretend to say that this glorious Unton has 
no faults. [have never denied that a series of 
blunders have been committed in the administra- 
tion of this Government; but I have said of the 
Union what I would say of my own wife—for I 
have a wife, and a very fine-looking one, too. If 
[ could admit that my wife had a fault—which I 


do not admit—I make no such admission; if she | 


had one, or two, or many faults, I would say to 
her **with all thy faults, I love thee still.’’ [Laugh- 
ter. | } 
ment founded by my fathers: I do not believe it 
is a perfect Government, or one without faults and 
blemishes; but I do claim that we have better 
secured the ends of justice, peace, prosperity, and 


happiness, under our own form of Government, | 


than they have been secured under any other form 
of government beneath the sun. And although I 
am thousands of miles from my family, I feel to- 
day that they are just as secure, although this 


vast distance intervenes between us, as if I was | 


there to protect them. Why? Because the am- 
ple folds of the flag of this Government waves 
over them. It is because the combined power of 


twenty-three millions of freemen are pledged to || 
protect that which is dear to my heart; and the | 
saddest day, in my judgment, that has ever | 


dawned on this country, will be that on which our 
present form of Government shall be destroyed. 
{Here the hammer fell. 


I was to add a few seal to define my viewsof || 
| secession. 


1 adopt the language of General Jack- 
son, in his nullification message of January 16, 
1816: 


“The right of the people of a single State to absolve them- 
selves at will, and without the consent of the other States, 
from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liberties 
and happiness of the millions composing this Union, cannot 
Such authority is helieved to be utterly 


Government is constituted, and to the objects which it was 
expressly formed to attain.”’ 

Again: 

‘<Itis not the right of the State, but of the individual, and 
of all the individuals in the State. Itis the right of man- 
kind generally to secure, by all the means in their power, 
the blessings of liberty and happiness ; but when, for those 
purposes, any body of men have voluntarily associated 
themselves under a particular form of Bovernment, no por- 


tion of them cap dissolve the association without acknowl. | 


edging a correlative right in the remainder to decide whether 


that dissolution can be permitted consistently with the gen- | 


eral hiappiness.”? 


The following preamble ahd resolutions I had 
intended to offer, as expressive of my understand- 
ing of the compromise: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States, in the year 
1850, passed ** An act for the admission of California into 
the Union; an act to establish a territorial government for 
Utah ; an act to amend and supplementary to the act enti- 
tled, ‘ An act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ approved Febru- 
ary 12, 1793; an act to suppress the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and an act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western boundaries, 


the relinquishment by said State of all territory claimed by | 
her exterior to said boundaries, and of al! her claims upon 


the United States, and to establish a territorial government 


for New Mexico:’? And whereas the people of the United, | 


States have expressed a determination to abide by these 


| several acts as a final settlement of the questions to which 


| they refer: And whereas the future tranquility of the coun 


{Laughter.} But [ have ne | 


| 


1 


i] 


try can only be maintained by the mutual good faith of the 
various sections thereof: New, therefore, to prevent mis- 
construction, and a consequent renewal of strife— 

1. Resolved, That in accepting the acts abeve recited as 
a final settlement of the questions to which they refer, it 
is distinctly understood that Congress is to take no further 
steps with the subject of slavery in the District of Coium- 
bia. 

2. That Congress is to take no steps, directly or indirectly, 
either to establish or prohibit slavery in the Territories of 
New Mexico or Utah; nor shall the Legislatures of said 
Territories have power to establish or abolish slavery. 

3. That Congress is not to refuse the admission of a State 
into the Union, because the constitution thereof may recog- 
nize African slavery. 

4. The State of Texas is understood still to have the right 
of erecting within ber present territory four other States be- 
sides the said State of ‘Texas; which States shall be admit- 
ted into the Union either with or without slavery, as their 
constitutions may prescribe at the time of admission. 

5. That Congress is not to interfere with the trade in 
slaves between the States, and is to see that the fugitive 
slave law be faithfully executed. 


Let all sections of the Union stand firmly by 


| the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
| and clouds will soon disappear, and our Govern- 


ment will not end till time shall be no more. 


So [say now with regard to the Govern- | 





THE UNION AND STATE-RIGHTS Pp 
GEORGIA. 


| SPEECH OF HON. J. W. JACKson 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or Represenrariyes, 
March 16, 1852. 


The Honse being im Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union on the bill “to supply deficiencies in tho ap. 
propriations for the service of the fiscal year ending tie 
30th June, 1852,’°— 
Mr. JACKSON said: Mr Chairman, f have for. 
/ borne from addressing the committee upon any 
occasion during the present session, because] hay. 
| little belief that it is possible fer me to throw light 
upon any questions within the sphere of |evisig. 
tion. I profess not to be an orator; I make no 
pretension to extraordinary intellect; I claim only 
to possess the power of judging for myself Upon 
all public measures, and the honesty to give my 
vote as my conscience directs. I have forborne 
from answering the speech which was delivered 
| some few days ago by my colleague from the fifth 
_ congressional district of Georgia, [Mr. Cuastaiy, 
because, with all respect for him—with the kindest 
feelings toward him—l have been afraid of myself, 
I have been apprehensive that I would use |an- 
guage which I would sincerely regret. [t was be- 
cause | feel disposed to be on terms of the kindest 
intercourse with him, and because in speaking of 
| a portion of the people of Georgia, I am apprehen- 


ARTIBS OP 


sive that { might, if 1 followed the example of my 
colleague, speak in terms of intemperance. True, 
I endeavored to catch the Chairman’s eye imme- 
diately after he had concluded. It was not my 
| fortune to obtain the floor, and I thank God tha; 
it was not. But it becomes my duty now, when 
another respected colleague, representing the sixth 
congressional district, |Mr. Hiwryer,} has ad- 
dressed the committee, and in a temper which I 
_am glad to say is much more moderate, it becomes 
| my duty to stand up here and defend my own 
course—and to defend the course of the Southern- 
Rights party of Georgia, one of whose represent- 
atives I have the honor to be. IT am sent here by 
that portion of the people of Georgia who have 
‘| been denounced upon this floor as disunionists. 
If that people who have sent me here be disunion- 
| ists, the inference is irresistible, that I, also, have 
forgotten my duty to my country, and am a dis- 
|, unionist. If there be any man upon this floor 
who has drawn that inference, 1 feel it to be my 
duty, from a regard to myself, from a regard to 
my posterity, and from my respect for my coun- 
trymen and this House, to disavow the fact, and to 
say here, as I do, before my country and my God, 
that never, with all the causes which in my judg- 
ment the Southern people have for dissatisfaction, 
in a long course of twenty years’ legislation, have 
I felt the first desire to see the Union of this coun- 
| try dissolved. It is inferred from my course here 
during the first session of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress, frométhe fact of my having voted against 
sundry measures of what is now known by the 
name of the ‘* compromise,’’ that I was disaffected 
towards my country. My course was this, sir: 
I voted against the Texas boundary bill; I voted 
against the bill abolishing the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia; and I voted against the bill 
for the admission of California. I voted for the 
bill organizing the territorial government of Utah; 
I voted for the New Mexican territorial bill, when 
it was proposed by the present ae {Mr. 
Bovp,] then the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, as an amendment to the Texan bound- 
ary bill, and was incorporated in it; and I voted 
for the fugitive slave bill. I voted for three of the 
measures which constituted the compromise, and 
I voted against the other three. 

It is not necessary here, Mr. Chairman, to g0 
into the examination of why my votes were 80 
given. I have no disposition to recall the recol- 
lection of those scenes. I have no disposition 
again to agitate the slavery question; I have no 
_wish to state the arguments for or against: but 
| suffice it to say, at least it must be sufficient so far 
as I am concerned, that the votes I rendered were 
honestly rendered, as I believed, under the oblige- 
tion which I owed here as the representative of 
_my people. 
|| those votes as long as my Creator allows me life. 


I shall stand to the correctness of 
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| voted in common with a large portion of the 
spresentatives of the people of the United States 
a these questions. They were greatly di- 


permit me to explain one moment. I make no 
point with the gentleman. I make no point upon 
the Southern-Right$ party of Georgia, for I hold 
in my hand an extract from the proceedings of a 
ortion of the Southern-Rights party assembled 
in Milledegville in November last, in which they 
expressly declare that their Democracy or the re- 
organization of the Democratic party, shall be 
made to depend upon the action of the Baltimore 
Convention ratifying and affirming the principles 
of the compromise. The point which | make is 
upon the Democratic party. I do not go back to 
the action of the last Congress. I speak of the 
future. I say that the principle of the Democratic 
party, founded upon our Constitution and on the 
compromises of the Con: titution, require that the 
Democratic party shall rally around a great national 
question which has arisen, for the purpose of giv- 
ing peace to our whole country. And upon this 
point I stand identical with my colleague from 
Georgia, and identical with his party in Georgia, 
as expressed here in the extract from the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of a portion of that party at 
Milledgeville. Let me repeat: My position is, 
that the principles of the Democratic party, acting 
in the future, require that they shall, in view of 
the compromises of our Constitution and our po- 
litical system, carry out the great national ques- 
tions which are to give peace to our whole country. 
Mr. JACKSON. Nothing | have said was 
calculated (certainly it was not intended) to bring 
out my colleague in the explanation he 
made. With the most perfect respect for him, 
I say, I was not thinking of his argument at 
the time he interrupted me. ling my 


upon 
y,ded. . 

it is said, Mr. Chairman, that I abandoned 
Democratic principles and Democratic measures 
py voting as L did. I utterly and entirely deny it. 
if it be a Democratic principle, as | understand it 
‘< that territorial governments, when they pro- 
pase to come into the United States, have a right 
to lay down their constitution, adopting or reject- 
ing slavery as they please, { voted for that prin- 
ciple by yoting for the bill organizing the Territory 
of Utah, and for the amendment organizing the | 
territorial government of New Mexico. It it be | 
said that I voted against the Democratic principle 
because | voted against the admission of Califor- 
nia, | reply, that as ] understand the Democratic 
siple and practice, it has reference to organ- | 
wed territorial governments. When organized 
territorial governments have existed, and when 
they are matured for coming into the Union, then 
it is competent for them, agreeably to the practice 
of the Government, to lay down their constitutions 
as they shall please; and there is no other basis 
upon which they can be rejected, but under the 
Constitution, where they shall be found not to be 
republican in their institutions, I abnegate and 
reject the idea, that any set of people have the right 


t 

to take possession of the territory of the Union— 
of the unorganized and unsettled territory of the | 
Union—place themselves upon it, not owning an 
acre of the public territory, organize themselves, 
and claim, without the authority of this Govern- 
ment, to make a State constitution, elect Senators 
and Representatives to come here, and demand 
from the representatives of the people, that they 
shall be admitted as a State. If I voted against a 
Democratic measure, | voted upon that subject in 
common with many other Democrats, both of | 
the Senate and the House. So also m relation 
to the Texas boundary bill. If you will look to | 
the Senate of the United States, you will find that | 
when the question was put upon the third reading | 
of that bill, that a majority of the Democrats voted || 
against it. And it was only upon the question of || 
the passage of the bill, that there arose a small || 
majority of the Democrats of the Senate who were 
in favor of it. It is notorious, that the Demo- 


pric 


has just 





I was defendin 
course, and proposed to defend the course of that 
party which was known as the Southern-Rights 
party of Georgia. It has been said it was a 
union party. The argument made by my col- 
leacue from the fifth congressional district, and of 
my colleague from the sixth is, that there were cer- 
tain presses of that State, and in the year 1850, 
before the sitting of the Georgia Convention, who 
declared themselves in favor of secession and dis- 
union. [ama fair man, and I trust | am never 
disposed to misrepresent and deny what is true. 
I state that I believe it is true, that there were cer- 
tain presses in Georgia which, anterior to the ses- 
sion of the Georgia Convention, were in favor of 
cratic party of this country were divided upon |, secession. Our whole country was agitated, and 
nearly all of the measures which were passed. I || divided, and the measures of compromise cast 
will not go further in the discussion of that ques- || throughout this whole country alternate hepe and 
tion. Letit pass. I have simply made these re- || despair. Those who were the most sanguine, 
marks for the purpose of defending myself against || thought they were calculated to restore peace and 
the implication which may arise from the argu- || quiet to the country. Those less sanguine, be- 
ments of my colleague, [Mr. Cuastian,} that in || lieved that they were not so calculated. Many 
opposing some of the measures of the compromise || eminent and worthy gentlemen of the South be- 
{had abandoned Democratic convictions, and op- || lieved that the compromise measures would prove 
posed Democratic measures. Permit me to say || an effectual panacea for restoring peace and har- 
this—and I ask it in all deference to gentlemen |} mony. Others believed, that instead of being an 
upon this loor—if I opposed Democratic measures, || effectual panacea, in stilling the troubled waters, 
lask whether the honorable Senators from Vir- || the effect would be still to continue the agitation. 
ginia (Messrs. Hunter and Mason] abandoned |) There were also a large portion of the Southern 
Democratic principles and were opposed to Dem- 
ocratic measures when they voted against the ad- | 
mission of California, against the Texas boundary || 
bill, and against the bill for the abolition of the | 
slave-trade in the District of Columbia? I ask || 
whether the seven representatives from that State || 
abandoned Democratic measures and opposed | 
Democratic principles when they also voted against | 
the same measures? I wish to know whether the | 
republican people of Virginia, who have recently, 


dis- 


these measures would be to deprive them of all 
the territory acquired by the common blood, 
by the common treasury, by the common patri- 
otism, of this immense Confederacy. I believe 
the Southern people have lost all of California, 
from the thirty-second degree of latitude up to the 
forty-second. 1 believe that never again will the 
Southern States of this Union be strengthened in 
| that connection. I believe that to be the effect of the 

if I understand it, elected a Governor, a Lieuten- | Utah and New Mexico bill, although I voted for 
ant Governor, and Attorney General, all of them || them willingly, and felt it to be my duty to do so, 
opposed to the compromise, have abandoned Dem- || because they entertained no inhibition of slavery, 
ocratic measures and Democratic principles? I | and because their general — are correct. 
wish to know whether a large portion of the people || I believe that the effect of these bills, in connec- 
of North Carolina are themselves no longer Dem- || tion with what has been called the Mexican law 
ocrats, for they returned to this floor three gentle- || upon that subject, is this, that slavery will never 
men who voted exactly as I did? I wish to know | go there, and the Southern country will be de- 
whether the Southern-Righte people of Alabama, | prived of the whole of it: If there is any portion 
who returned one gentleman who voted as I did, || of the Southern people who now say that we have 
to this Hall, are no longer Democrats? I desire || been dishonored snk degraded by the compromise 
to know whether the people of the Mobile district, | measures, | do not agree with them, because | 
now represented in the person of a gentleman upon | believe that a majority of the members who were 
this floor who entertains the same sentiments with | upon this floor from the North desired at the time 
me, are no Jonger members of the Democratic || of the adoption of the compromise, to withhold 
party, or Democrats in principle? the Wilmot proviso. I do not believe they then 
The people who sent me here are charged with 
ing disunionists \| doing so; but I must, at the same time, say, that 
Mr. HILLYER.. I would ask my colleague to || they believed in this Mexican law, and they eould 





| people who thought as I did, that the effect of 
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wished to = it upon us, and they forbore from , 
y 


ae ek oe eee eae 


Ho. or Reps. 
not reasonably anticipate that the withholding of 
the proviso would enable us to gothere. We were 
not insulted—we were not degraded by the impo- 
sition of the proviso. Those who had power 
withheld it. I look to the effect of the New Mex- 
ico and Utah provisions, in connection with the 
universal belief among Northern statesmen, that 
the Mexican law still prevails. The Southern 
people believed that the effect of these two terri- 
torial bills would be to take the whole of the ter- 
ritory from the South. Is it astonishing, is it 
surprising, that the people who believed them- 
selves deprived of the whole of this common 
arms should be excited to the highest degree? 
believe there is no people within the limits 
United States, in the Northwest, or the 
East, in the South or in the Southwest, or anv 
portion of our country, in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi orupon the Atlantic, who, if they believed 
they were divested, by force or stratagem, of a 
portion of their common property, would pot feel 
strongly excited towards the Government. When 
the question arose, whether, under the cireum- 
stances, the people of Georgia would abide by the 
compromise, or would secede from the Union, or 
adopt some other remedy, a very different question 
My own | was this: That | was 
not prepared to dissolve the Union of my country. 
I returned, after those measures had been passed, 


of the 


arose. position 


to my home, but | had informed my colleagues 
previously upon this floor, that I would make no 
question of umon or disunion. When arrived in 
Georgia, | received a letter from citizens of South 
Carolina, inviting me to a festival given in honor 
of my friend from South Carolina {[Mr. Coxe ocK | 
and the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
|Mr. Barnnwe tt,] invitine me, as a Southern man, 
to 2o to their meeting, or, if L ex 
vise them as 
pursue. 


uld not go, to ad- 
South Carolina should 
This was in October, 1850. Myanswer 
to them was, do not secede: consult your sisters 


to the course 


of the slaveholding States—not one, two, or three, 
but all the slaveholding States. They will consult 
with you wisely. hly. Secession 
wili do you more injury than good. I saw no 
rood to come from it to her, and [| saw boundless 
injuries that would result. Sir, time passed on, and 
the Georgia Convention met, and sat, and it pre- 
scribed her platform. 


Do not act ra 


I had, as my collearue from 
the fifth Congressional district has said, been one 
of the old State-Richts party of Georgia—a party 
which I loved, a party to which I was as much 
devoted as any lover ever was to the maiden who 
first won his affections. I. as oneof the old State- 
Rights party of Georgia, said, my State has de- 
cided, and it is my duty, and that of every other 
son of hers, to obey her. Well, sir,in the course 
of time, the people of the first Congressional dis- 
trict of Georgia did me the kindness to express in 
various ways approbation of my conduct, and 
they called me again to serve them. The imme- 
diate call to which I responded was from the peo- 
ple of Bullock county, who had always been 
Union men, who had been firmly attached to that 
| party to which my friend and colleague says he 
had been so long attached—the old Union party of 
Georgia of 1833 and 1834. These people, calling 
themselves Union Southern-Rights men, addressed 
me a letter, and called me out. My reply to them 
was: Gentlemen, I, too, am a Union Southern- 
Rights man. Gentlemen of the Democratic party 
—I speak now to the gentlemen of that party, for 
[ understand from the tenor of the speech of my 
colleague this morning that it may not be consid- 
ered that lam a Democrat upon this floor—I said 
| to the people of Bullock county, in my letter of 
acceptance, in substance: ‘I am a Union man ar- 
cording to a strict construction of my countr ya 
Constitution. I have been a Southern-Rights 
man all my life. 1am also a Democrat, and f will 
yermit no Constitutional-Union man or Southern- 
tights man to cut me off from my connection 
with the Democratic party. As soon as I return, 
if l am elected again to the Halls of Congress, I 
shall place myself instantly in the ranks of the 
Democratic party.’’ I spoke of my confidence 
in the Democratic party of the Southern States, 
and declared, there were many high-minded North- 
ern Democratic statesmen in whom I had confi- 
dence. I said the Northern Democratic party was 
much sounder on the subject of slavery than I be- 


| lieved the Norther) Whig party to be. If, after 
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this declaration, you consider that I am unworthy 
of a place among you as a Democrat, then exclude 
me, and exclude my people; for the Democratic 
people of my district, with my Democratic attach- 
ments every where declared, with a full knowledge 
of the sentiments that I avowed in my letter of 
acceptance, returned me, and returned me with an 
increased majority. 

Mr. Chairman, in what havel been a disunion- 
ist? My friend from the fifth Congressional dis- 
trict has charged the Southern-Rights people of 
Georgia with abuse of the grossest character, and 
has talked of the Billingsgate of their newspapers, 
and traveling ministers. I know nothing of the 
traveling ministers, for I confined myself entirely 
to my own district, where none came, if there were 
any; but as to abuse, we know that in all such | 
contests there is abuse enough on both sides. 
Granting that the Union constitutional party were 
abused, granting that Governor Cobb was abused— 
there was ful! measure of abuse of the Southern- | 
Rights people, and their candidate, Governor Mc- 
Donald; there was abuse for abuse. In relation 
to myself; it does so happen that, upon the Texas 
boundary bill, 1 voted with the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Gippines,] who has addressed the 
committee to-day; and whilst the names of the | 
peecemen from Virginia, North Carolina, Ala- | 
vauma, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, who 
voted with me, were suppressed, my name was 
placed alongside of the name of the gentleman 
from Ohio, in the largest capitals, in several of the 
Union papers of my State, for the purpose of 
showing that I sympathized with the Abolitionists, 
and with the sentiments of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Let that show, as an example, to what 
extent abuse was heaped upon the Southern-Rights 
party of Georgia. And recently, because in the 
course of my duty, as | conceived it, I thought 

roper, in the Democratic caucus here, to vote to 
oe upon the table a resolution indorsing the com- 
ae measures, for this reason, also, has abuse | 
een heaped upon me by some of the constitutional 
Union papers of Georgia. I have not been direct! 
charged by them with beinga Raumiduiel atiianat 
one of them has called me, I am told, the head 
** fire-eater’’ of my district. 1 have not been di- 
rectly charged with being an Abolitionist. I have 
not been directly charged with being disposed to | 
destroy the country, and be a traitor tothe South- | 
ern cause; but my name has been published in | 
connection with the names of Messrs. Ranrout, || 
Preston Kine, and other gentlemen who agree 
with them, whilst many other names are sup- || 
pressed; and I am made to affiliate with those men || 
with whom everybody here in this Hall knows I || 
have no special intercourse, and not the Jeast sym- || 
pathy. I voted in the Democratic caucus to lay that | 
resolution upon the table, because I believed that 
the question, whether the compromise measures || 
should be indorsed, or simply declared to be ac- 
— in, Was a question not for members of || 

ongress to decide, either in this House or in cau- 
cus, but that the question should be determined by 
the party when the Convention assembled; and I 
therefore determined, by my vote, to give it that 
direction. 

Now, I will meet my colleague from the sixth 
Congressional District of Georgia. He says he 
desires that these measures shall be declared final. 
J, sir, meet him thoroughly on that point. Asa 
friend to the country—as a friend to the whole 
country—as a man whose mind has never con- | 
sented or looked towards disunionism, I ask the | 
Democratic party, when they assemble in con- 
vention at Baltimore, to declare the finality of that 
compromise. I ask it because I believe it is due 
to the Southern people, that, having lost, in my 
judgment, all the territory west of the Rio Grande, 
and much of Texas besides, the people of the 
North should enforce the Constitution which they | 
are sworn to obey. Can there be a more reason- 
able request, than that you should carry out the 
requirements of the Constitution of the country 
in relation to fugitive slaves? Do you, gentle- || 
men of the Democratic party, recognize a higher |, 
law than the Constitution of the country, in rela- | 
tion to worldly and political affairs? Are you , 
higher-law men, or are you American citizens? 
Are you higher-law men, or are you American 
statesmen, bound to look, in all that you do, to \{ 
the preservation of the rights of all the people? | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


The Union 


| shall happen. 


) ary, 1850, the Legislature of the State of Georgia 
| passed this resolution: 


| upon by the State of Georgia to go there. He 


and State-Rights Parties of Georgia 


Iask of you, gentlemen, when you assemble at | 
Baltimore, if any of you shall be there, to carry | 
these sentiments with you; and I ask you to do 
that which every Southern man has a right to ask, 
viz: to put it in your platform that the compro- 
mise—strongly opposed as it was, in my judg- 
ment, to the Southern right to the territory west | 
of the Rio Grande—yes, that the fugitive slave 
law—all that remains to the Southern people— 


shall be honestly carried out. | 


Sir, it is said that the Southern-Rights party of | 
Georgia were a disunion’ party, because they | 
placed ex-Governor McDonald as a candidate be- | 


| fore the people for Governor of the State. It is 


true that Mr. McDonald presided at the Nashville 
Convention. He went there in obedience to the 
behest of his State. He did not volunteer to go | 
there. He was called either from professional 
life or from his private home, by proceedings of | 
the Legislature of Georgia, of 6th of February, 
1850, which I will read, and to which I ask the 
attention of the committee: 


RESOLUTIONS to send Delegates to the Nashville 
Convention. 

The Joint Committee on the state of the Republic, to 
which were referred certain resolutions of the members of | 
the Legislature of the State of South Carolina, and other 
resolutions introduced in the House of Representatives of 
this General Assembly, relative to a proposed convention 
ef the people of the slaveholding States, recommend the 
adoption oi the following resolutions : 

Resolved, jst. That this General Assembly regard most 
favorably the recommendation emanating from the people | 
of Mississippi, that the people of the slaveholding States 
meet in convention at Nashville, on the first Monday in | 
June next, as eminently conducive to harmonious and effi- 
cieut action among them in defense of the institution of 
slavery, and all the rights incident thereto, guaranteed by 
the letter and by the spirit of the Constitution. 

Resolved, 2d. That both branches of the General Assem- 
bly will meet in the Representative Hall, on Thursday next, 
at 11 o’clock, for the purpose ot sending four delegates from 
the State at large to the Nashville Convention. 

Resolved, 3d. That we recommend to the people of this 
State to send two delegates from eaeh of their Congressional 
Districts of this State to said Nashville Convention, to be 
elected on the first Tuesday in April next, by the people of 
said districts; and that his Excellency the Governor, by his 
proclamation to the people of this State, make known the 
day of election herein designated, to be held as elections are | 


| for members of the Legislature, and that the returns of the | 
| election so held by the people, shall be made to the Gover- || 


nor, as elections for members of Congress by the people are ; 
and upon the returns so made, his ExceHteney the Governor 
shall, by his proclamation, make known the persons so 
elected; and in the event any of the delegates so eleeted | 


| shall refuse to accept the appointment by the 15th of May, | 


or if any vacancy shall in any manner occur, then the Gov- | 
ernor shall be, and he is hereby, requested to fill such va- 
cancy, by appointinent from whichever party the vacancy 


Resolved, 4th. That in the election of delegates to the 
Convention, we weuld recommend that the same be done 
by the election of an equal number from each political party 
in the several counties in this State 

Resolved, Sth. That his Excellency the Governer be 
requested to forward a copy of these resolutions to the 
executive of each slaveholding State, to be laid before the 
Legislature of each State. 

AssentTep TO, February 6, 1850. 


In passing back, I find on the 23d of Febru- 


Resolution relative to Delegates to Nashville Convention. 
Resolved, §c., That his Excellency the Governor be, and 
he is hereby, requested to inform the honorable M. Hall 
McAllister, Charles J. McDonald, Charles Dougherty, and | 
William Law, of their election as delegates to the Southern | 
Convention, to be held at Nashville, in June next, and re- 
quest their acceptance ; and that, in case they, or either of 
them, shal! refuse to accept the appointment by the first of 
May next, it shail then be the duty of the Governor to ap- | 
point some suitable person in the place of such delegate so | 
refusing to accept, from the party in which the vacancy oc- 
curs; and in case of a vacancy from any other cause, the 
Governor is hereby authorized to fill such vacancy. 
Assented To, February 23, 1850. 


Now, sir, McDonald did not go to the Nash- 
ville Convention as a volunteer. He was called 





was called upon by a Legislature, composed of | 
both Whigs and Democrats—himselfa Democrat. | 
The resolutions were passed almost unanimously. 

I do not recollect now the name of a single dis- | 
senting voice. There may have been a few who 
voted against them. I will not be positive there | 
were; but he was called by his State Legislature, | 


sippi and South Carolina. Governor McDonald, 
as a faithful servant, obeyed the call, and went to 


| Nashville, and when he arrived there was made a 


Vice President of the Convention, and an honor- 
able gentleman from Mississippi (Judge Sharkey) 


| responding, as Georgia did to the call of Missis- | 
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| was made President. But that conven 
nothing then which may justly be calle 
tionable. It did nothing more than to e 
wish—perhaps it may be construed into a ¢ 
mand—that the Missouri compromise line should 
be carried to the Pacific ocean. They asked thes 
and was it more than a large portion of the feces, 
try were willing to give to them? They asked 
for precisely the same proposition which was a¢. 
| terwards introduced into the Senate of the United 
States by the Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. 'Ty,. 
ney,) and for which I think every Southern Dem- 
ocrat voted. Yet will any gentleman rise here, aq 
say that they were not Democrats? Turney's 
proposition was voted for by honorable Senators 
among whom were Messrs. Foote, Downs, Clem. 
ens, and Houston. Yet I never doubted mysei¢ 
that they belonged to the Democratic party. But 
. . ’ 
surely, if the advocacy of the Missouri compro. 
mise line be an abandonment of Democratic prin. 
ciples, and an ee of any other principles 
then those gentlemen who voted for that measure 
in the Senate of the United States come in equally 
| foran abandonment of Democratic principles, wit) 
| the Southern-Rights party who demanded tha; 
| line. 
| But, sir, the Nashville Convention adjourned, 
It adjourned, subject to the call of the President, 
| The President resigned. In conformity with his 
duty, his commission from Georgia not having 
been in any way revoked, McDonald returned to 
Nashville, where it devolved upon him to preside 
over that body. At the opening of the convention 
he delivered an address, which I do not hesitate to 
say is consistent, not — with the rights of the 
Southern country, and with the feelings of a South- 
ern citizen, but it is also consistent with those of 
| a citizen devoted to the Union of his country; and 
Iam willing, perfectly willing, if I can have the 
opportunity, to argue that question with my friend 
and colleague, (Mr. Hmuyer.] If he will take up 
| that opening speech at the Nashville Convention, 
and show that it is wanting in patriotism, I will 
follow him, with the permission of the committee, 
and show not only that it is consistent with South- 
ern feeling and Southern devotion to Southern in- 
| stitutions, but, at the same time, with a proper 
love for the Union and the country. But, sir, 
they did adopt one measure in that convention, to 
which I should never have given my assent. | 
had nothing whatever to do with getting the con- 
| vention up. I did not contribute to its call by 
| word ordeed. But, as I said, it adopted one reso- 
lution whieh I never could have approved; and if 
it had come home to me that MeDonald had ap- 
proved of it, | should not have voted for him. It 
adopted a resolution that the people of the South- 
ern States should hold a Southern Congress, and 
that the deputies there assembled should have full 
power to determine the course of the Southern 
oe. I look upon that resolution as not being 
emocratic or safe in its character. I considered 
that when great interests to the country are at 
stake—when the great mterests of the States are at 
stake, the determination of a Congress or conven- 
tion, whatever the name, should be referred back 
to the people of each of the States, the Congress 
or convention represented. 

But, I ask, what evidence 1s there that McDon- 
ald approved of that resolution? He was the pre- 
siding officer of that body. You, Mr. Chairman, 
are the presiding officer of this body, and I desire 
to know if, on that account, you approve of every- 
thing that is done in this body? and whether, be- 
cause you makea report upon the rising of the com- 
mittee, you thereby approve of everything which 
you report, or whether you simply make a report 
| of the facts, without any reference to your own 
| opinions? I ask the same thing in relation to the 
| Speaker of this House, when he signs a bill which 
| has been passed by the Congress of the United 
| States. I wish to know whether he intends to give 
| his approval personally to everything contained in 

that bill? Sir, Governor McDonald did preside in 
| that convention, and signed its proceedings, as it 
| was his duty to sign them, stating the facts which 
occurred. Time passed on. McDonald came 


ion did 
| Objec. 
Xpress a 


and 


back to Georgia, and the people of Georgia held 
their convention. That people determined to abide 
the measures which had been adopted by Con- 
gress, declaring at the same time that they did not 
wholly approve of them. New, what act was 
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| 


ere of Governor McDonald that showed he was | 
-enosed to disregard the compromise measures, 
vier Georgia had, in sovereign convention, de- 
cided? Lknowof none. On the contrary, he has || 
vppessiy and repeatedly, in conversation, letters, || 


xpor . 
aa addresses, declared that it was the duty of 


every man in Georgia to submit to the decision of 1 
the Georgia convention. : 2 1] 
Mr. HILLYER. Will my colleague permit | 
me to answer his question? I will not impugn 
‘ho motives of Governor McDonald, nor will I | 
undertake to say that his subsequent conduct was | 
ntended by him to dissolve the Union. He dis- | 
-iaims any motive or purpose, and [ believe him. 
| do not believe that that noble and patriotic son 
of Georgia had any such object. But I give this || 
answer to my colleague’s question: I believed that 
Governor McDonald indorsed the Carolina prin- 
ciple and the Carolina remedy; and I believe 
further, that his success, and the success of his 
rarty, would have endangered the Union, whether 
he so intended or not. And so the Union part 
nelieved. And hence we felt it our duty, a 
we did not regard them as avowed and open dis- 
unionists, to put them down in this second great 
political battle as we had done in the first. We 
thought it necessary for the safety of those great 
compromise measures. 

Mr.JACKSON. My colleague has only anti- 
cipated what I was going to say in relation to 
secession, and MeDonald’s opinions upon it. 

Mr. ORR. It may be in my power to do jus- | 
tice to Governor McDonald in reference to this 
matter. I happened to be with him last summer 
in the State of Georgia. It was, I believe, after 
his nomination as a candidate for Governor. I. 
had a conversation with him then as to the poli- 
tices of South Carolina, A contest was going on 
then between those who believed the State should 
secede whether she got the coéperation of other 
States or not, and another party which believed 
that she should not secede unless that codperation || 
was obtained. Governor McDonald expressed || 
himself as strongly as it was possible for him to || 
do, upon the subject. He believed it to be highly 
impolitic, inexpedient, and unjust to the other | 
Southern States for South Carolina to secede. 

Mr.JACKSON. I understand that to have 
been the decided opinion of Governor McDonald, || 
and I shall be able to show it, if I have time, by || 
letters which | am ready to produce. | 

It is said here that the convention which nom- 
inated McDonald was a disunion convention, be- | 
cause it laid down the principle of the right of se- || 
cession. I shall come to that. [t did lay down | 
the principle that each State in the Union has the | 
rightto secede. But when my friend from the || 
fifth Congressional district said, as he did in his 
speech the other day, that the convention declared 
a State might secede, with or without cause, I say 
that my friend did not recollect; that his memory 
had failed him. The convention recognized the 
principle that ours is a Constitution of States, || 
which came into the Union by compact. It was || 
not a Constitution which looked to force. It rec- || 
ognized the principle that each State is an inde- || 
pendent State, having the right of secession when- 
ever it should deem it necessary for its safety and | 
happiness. 
My colleague from the fifth Congressional dis- | 





inet (Mr. Cuastai] has called ita heresy. My || 


worthy friend who sits near me, [Mr. Wi1.cox]— 
with whom I have been well pleased to make an | 


acquaintance upon this floor, which I trust will || 


mature—has also called ita heresy. Sir, underthe | 
peril of being called heretical, under the peril of | 
deing called a disunionist, under the peril of being | 
called whatever it may please those who differ from | 
me to call me, provided they do not so call me to 
my face, I will say that I do believe in the right of | 
aState to secede, and I will stand upand maintain | 
that right, as a State-Rights man, so long as it 
shall please Heaven to let melive. Ido not derive | 
it from the Constitution. I believe it to be a great 

right founded upon the sovereignty of the States. 


Principle, and it is the foundation of my political | 
course. I believe the States are sovereign and I | 


al 


| acknowledge no allegiance to the 


; | language. 
I believe these States are sovereign. That is my || 





believe they retain the right, when the Constitution | 
has been infringed upon, to judge of the infraction, | 
and to judge for themselves of the measure of re- 
dress. That is my belief, and I cannot divest my- 


self of it; nor do I feel any disposition to do so, 
because | believe upon that depends the salvation of 


| the rights of each and every State in the Union. 


Now, let it be once established that this Gov- 
ernment has the power to do what the will of a 
mere majority may dictate, and you effect consol- 
idation; the consequences of which will be, that 
all other States may combine against the Southern 
States, or all may combine against the Eastern 
States, or against the Western States, or against 
any minority portion of the Union, so as to bring 
it into entire subjugation to the majority States. 
If this is to make me a disunionist—if this doc- 
trine is to make me no longer a lover of my coun- 


| ry—if this doctrine is to unchurch me as a Dem- 


ocrat—why, unchurch me as soon as you please. 

o fmnaiaie 

party which shall make me recreant to the cause 

of my State, or recreant to the rights of the other 
States. 

Sir, it is the right of the State of Georgia to se- 


| cession for which I contend, when necessary to 
| her safety and happiness. 


Iam opposed to the ex- 
ercise of it fer any past causes. But I tell gen- 
tlemen that, whether she believes the right of se- 
cession exists asa constitutional right, or whether 
she believes it exists as a revolutionary right, or 
whether she bases it upon sovereignty, she will 


| exercise it whenever she deems it necessary for 


her preservation. Her entire people will sustain 


| her. 


I voted for McDonald; and I voted for him, not 
because I had disrespect for that distinguished and 


|| accomplished gentleman, Governor Cobb, whom 
| | esteem, as a man, as much as does any constitu- 


tional Union man in Georgia. 1 voted for MeDon- 
ald, not because | had less respect for Cobb, or 


| more for McDonald, but because I loved my prin- 


ciples and consistency. 
The Southern-Rights people of Georgia, be- 


| lieved in the right of secession; and they believed 


that the compromise measures of the last Congress 
were not wise, just, and liberal. It was under- 
stood throughout a large portion of the State, that 


| Governor Cobb had on several occasions in his 


public speeches, declared those measures to be 
wise, just, and liberal; he was believed to condemn 
secession as purely revolutionary; and they who 
agreed with me, felt it their bounden duty to cast 
their suffrages against him. Those who believed 
with me that the right of secession exists, and 
that it was necessary that the right should be as- 
serted by the State of Georgia, in order that in all 


| future time she might refer to her expressed belief 


in the event of continued infractions of her rights, 
voted with me for McDonald. Sir, 1 say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that if his supporters had supposed that 
Governor McDonald was in favor of present dis- 
union, or that he sanctioned the resolution of the 
Nashville Convention, of which 1 have spoken, 
or that he desired to go counter to the platform of 
Georgia, he would have been forthwith abandoned 
by an immense majority of them. I would not 
have voted for him. 

Mr. Chairman, I am nearly through, but I think 
it my duty to refer to one or two letters of Governor 
McDonald. It was stated during the canvass, 
that Governor McDonald was desirous of destroy- 
ing his country, and that he was in full corres- 
pondence with the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr.} It was said that 
Governor McDonald was blowing his horn, and 
that Mr. Rhett had said so, and therefore it must 
be so; and that he was calling together his clans 
for the purpose of precipitating them into South 
Carolina, there to wage, with her, the battle of her 
independence. If there was a single letter which 

assed between Mr. Rhett and Governor Me- 
Donald, I know it not. I have never seen one, 
nor heard of one. After Governor McDonald had 
accepted his nomination, he received a letter from 


Charleston, ane him to attend a public ee '| the Government were to attempt it, it would light up a blaze 


ing; and upon the subject of what South Caro- 
lina should do, he addressed her in the following 
Speaking of the people of other South- 
ern States, he says: 


“ They hope, and they are led to hope by men in whose 
judgment they have confided, that the hand of wrong has 
done its last work of injustice to them, and that the Gov 
ernment bas arrived at the point at which its aggressions 
will cease. The people of Georgia, enter‘aining these 
opinions, have, in their sovereign capacity, determined to 
abide the wrongs they have suffered, and hope in the future 
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fidelity of the Government to the Constitution. You can- 
net expect, therefore, the codperation of Georgia in any 
measure Of resistance against the past measures of Con 

gress. She has taken her ground, however, for the future, 
and declared what she will and ought to do should the Gen- 
eral Government continue its injustice and wrongs to the 
South. Whetherany other Southern State would unite with 
you in seceding from the Union, | do not know. | think it 
extremely improbable. A large number of the people in other 
States, who think with Carolina, that the wrongs of the 
Government are scarcely endurable, are unwilling to resort 
to so strong a measure of resistance. Is it not a matter 
well worthy to be considered by South Carolina, whether 
it is not best to defer to the opinion of her sister States, 
equally wronged with herself, and whose sympathy she has, 
and not proceed separately and alone to a measure of, at 
least, questionable expediency ? If the hopes of other States 
are realized, and the Government returns to a due respect 
for the rights of the South and a faithful administration of 
the Constitution, | most respectiully ask if it is not better 
to remain as we are, a united people? | think so, decided- 
ly; for all we want is a faithful administration of the Con 

stitution. It will give us all our rights. | confess that my 
fears are, that these hopes are without solid foundation.” 


Here is Governor McDonald calling upon the 
people of South Carolina to wait and see if there 
will not be a return by the whole people of the 
country to a faithful observance of the Constitu- 
tion, and asks them whether, if there shal! be such 
a return, it is not best that we should remain an 
united people? 

Mr. HILLYER, (interrupting.) If my col- 
league will permit me to interrupt him just a 
moment, I will not ask him to read Governor 
McDonald’s letter, but I will request him to put 
another extract in his speech when he publishes it. 
In this same letter Governor McDonald says that 
South Carolina has a perfect right, under our Con- 
stitution, to go out of the Union, if she thinks 
proper to do so, and that if the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to execute its laws over her; if she 
exercises this great sovereign right, this interfer- 
ence on the part of the Federal Government will 
deluge the South in the blood of all the lovers of 
constitutional liberty. Governor McDonald says 
to that effect in this same letter, and which we in- 


| ferred in Georgia was a direct pledge to South 


| 


| sires no concealment. 


Carolina of the coéperation of all the Southern- 
Rights men if she thought proper to secede from 
the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no doubt that he 
used language like that my colleague refers to. I 
will give, as he desires, another extract, which, I 
suppose, embraces all he wants. McDonald de- 
i His letter was published 
throughout Georgia. He dared to say, not only 
to the people of South Carolina, but to the people 


| of Georgia, that the right of secession he believed 
| in; and it is undeniable, and | have no wish to 
| deny, that if South Carolina had determined on 


secession, and the Federal Government had deter- 
mined to force her back, that thousands of South- 
ern men from the North and South would have 
thrown themselves within the limits of her State 
for her defense. 

{Here the Chairman’s hammer fell.] 





Extract desired by Mr. Hittver from Governor 
McDonald’s letter to the Charleston people: 


“Time will develop these things. They are in progress 


| and will be accomplished. The people are to determine 


what is best to be done for their own protection, and 
the people of each State must determine for themselves. 
The right of a State to secede from the Union is unques- 
tionable. The secession of a State from the Union being 
the exercise of a right reserved by the people in the Consti 
| tution, it being the exercise of a power not prohibited to 
the States, it follows that the Government has no power to 
| subjugate her. It being no offense against the Constitution, 
against the law of nations, nor against the rights of the Gen 
eral Government, it will be no cause of war. If the State 
secede, she will be a foreign State to all intents and pur 
poses, and the General Government can no more enforce 
| its laws on her territory, than it can on the territory of any 
| other foreign Government. These positions are, I believe, 
| undeniable. If your State were to secede from the Union, 
the General Government could not interfere to force her 
into the Union, nor could it enforce her laws over her. If 


| of civil war which could never be extinguished, but in the 
life’s blood of the lovers of constitutional freedom. But I 
sincerely hope that you will not take the assertion of these 
unquestionable propositions as encouragement to proceed 
to extreme measures, to secession from the Union. There 
are Southern States which are in the same predicament 


with South Carolina, which have been as much wronged 


| and as much injured by the unequal measures of Congress, 
| Their people, however, do not see the danger to them soa 
| imminent, us do the people of your gallant State.” 
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yu UNION OF THE DEMOCRACY—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF °98. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. 8S. TOWNSHEND, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
March 17, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Meape, of Vir- 
ginia, in the chair,) &e.— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. Caasrman: I desire to avail myself of the 
latitude of debate usually tolerated in this com- 
mittee, to present what I conceive to be the true 
method to secure the pacification of the country in 
general, and of the Democratic party in particu- 
lar. 

The action of the last Congress on the series 
of measures known as the compromises; the ef- 
forts made to secure their indorsement by both 
party caucuses at the beginning of the present 
session—and subsequently in this House and in 
the Senate; the resolutions adopted by the Legis- 
latures of several States, and the avowed opinions 
of several presidential candidates prove, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that stavery, in some 
form or other, either rightfully or wrongfully, is, 
in fact, the great question now before the country. 
It occasions more strife, both sectional and per- 


public officers, and interferes more with the legit- 
imate business of Congress, than all other political 
questions put together. 

in view of this, I ask, in seriousness, the ques- 
tion, What has Congress to do with slavery? 


For an answer to the question I shall not intrude | 
upon the committee my own opinions, but refer | 


directly to the authorized creed of the Democratic 
party—the Baltmore platform: 


« Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that such States are the sole 
and proper judges of everything appertaining to their own 
affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution,”’ &c. 


With this doctrine, the platform of the Ohio 
Democracy agrees. After asserting that slavery 
is an evil, &c., it says: 


“ But be it further resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio 
do at the same time fully recognize the doctrine held by the 
early fathers of the Republic, and still maintained by the 
Democratic party in all the States, that to each State be 
longs the right to adopt and modify its own municipal laws, 
to regulate its Own internal affairs, and to hold and main 
tain an equal and independent sovereignty with each and 
every other State, and that upon these rights the National 
Legislature can neither legislate nor encroach.’’ 

So well settled is this position, that it is in- 
dorsed also by the Buffalo platform of 1848, as 
follows: 

“* Resolved, That slavery in the several States of this 
Union that recognize its existence, depends upon State laws 
alone, which cannet be repealed or modified by the Federal 
Government, and for which that Government is not respon 
sible; we, therefore, propose no interference by Congress 
with slavery within the limits of any State.’’ 

These resolutions all agree in declaring slavery 
to be a State, and not a National institution; they 
ail assert it to be under the sole control of the 


States where it exists, and therefore not a subject | 


for national legislation. 

i come now to a second inquiry. If Congress 
has no power granted by the Constitution over 
slavery, by what right has Congress been legis- 
lating in reference to it, and what propriety is 
there in bringing the subject continually before 
Congress? On this yoint, the Baltimore platform 
is equally explicit. The remainder of the resolu- 
tion, of which I have already read a part, is as 
follows: 


** And that all efforts of the ABOLITIONISTS, OF OTHERS, 
made to induce Congress to interfere with questions of 
slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are 
calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous con- 
Sequences; and that all such efforts have an inevitable 
tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and en- 
danger the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought 
not to be countenanced by any friend of our political institu- 
tions.”? 


It is plain enough, Mr. Chairman, that the con- 
vention that adopted this resolution, or, at any 
rate, its framers, supposed that Congress was liable 
to be disturbed by agitations of the slavery ques- 
tion, and solicitations to legislate on the subject 
coming from two opposite quarters; first, from the 


opponents of slavery, who are here calied Apoui-_ 


| place. 


Union of the Democracy—Resolutions of ’98—Mr. 


TionisTs; and secondly, from the friends of slavery 


who come under the general description of *‘ oTH- | 


| 
| 


ers.’ The opponents of slavery seem to be sus- 
pected of wishing Congress to interfere with sla- 
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very in the States, and the friends of slavery, on | 
the other hand, of desiring Congress to legislate in | 
its behalf, or for its extension beyond State limits. | 


From whatever quarter agitations might come, or 
efforts to induce Congress to legislate on the sub- 


ject, such efforts, according to the Baltimore plat- 


form, are greatly to be deprecated, and ought to | 


be discountenanced. 


| propose now to inquire, from which side these 


instigations to national interference have come, and 
whether the friends of slavery or its opponents are 
to blame for the consequent disturbance of the pub- 
lic harmony. 


The law of 1793—the first example of national | 


legislation on the subject—was passed at the de- 
mand of the friends of slavery, to enable them to 


recapture their runaways with greater facility. | 


This law not only gave national aid to a State 


institution, which is declared to be no concern of || 


ours, but it was an unconstitutional assumption of 
power on the part of Congress, violating the sov- 
ereignty of all-the free States. 

By another act of Congress, the General Gov- 
ernment became responsible for the existence of 
slavery in this District, and Congress has been 


| legislating on the subject, for the District, more or | 
sonal, has more to do with the selection of our || 


less ever since; and this, doubtless, to please the 


| friends of slavery. 
At different periods, North Carolinaand Georgia | 


made cessions of territory to the United States, 


out of which, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
'and Mississippi have been formed. 

cepted the cession of this territory with an express 

proviso—a sort of anti- Wilmot proviso—thatCon- | 


Congress ac- 


gress should never abolish slavery there. Thus 
giving, at the desire of the friends of the system, a 
national, though unconstitutional guarantee for its 
security in those Territories. 

Louisiana and Florida were ceded to the United 


States by France and Spain. Thetreaties of cession 


required the United States to secure the blessings 
of liberty to all the inhabitants; yet Congress was 


|| induced to tolerate slavery there, forgetting, per- 
| haps, that the National Government was framed 


for a nobler ‘purpose than the protection of slave 
property. 

And subsequently, when California sought 
admission into the Union, with such a consti- 
tution as she had a right to adopt, because she 
preferred a free and homogeneous toa mixed pop- 


ulation, half free and half slave; because she pre- | 


ferred a system that admits of unlimited progress, 
to that system which has brought such a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep on some of the slave States; because 
her sons chose by honorable labor to get an honest 
living, rather than to whip it out of other men; 
for this, and for no other reason that I know of, 
the friends of slavery resisted her admission. 
W ho is responsible for the agitation growing out 
of that resistance? 

And finally, the friends of slavery clamored for, 


'and secured the passage of the fugitive bill, which 
| Congress had no right or authority to pass. 
| all these cases, and others I have not time to enu- 
| merate, who is responsible for ‘* efforts to induce | 
| Congress to interfere with questions of slavery ?”’ 


In 


On the other hand, I have yet to learn where 


_ the opponents of slavery have demanded any un- 
| constitutional interference with the system. 
| have petitioned for the abolition of slavery in this 


hey 


District; but this is simply asking of Congress to 


| undo what it had no right to have done in the first 
The interference is on the part of those | 


who gave slavery a legal sanction here; not on 


| the part of those who sought its removal. 


The stoppage of the coastwise slave-trade has 


| also been demanded; but before any petitions fur 


this object had been presented, Congress, by direct 


| legislation, had taken this traffic under its protec- 


tion and regulation, prescribing all the details. 
Petitions have also been presented asking the 
prohibition of the inter-State slave-trade. But pre- 
vious to the presentation of these petitions de- 
mands had frequently been made on Congress for 


— for slaves, and such claims are even now 
e 


ore this body. Is it strange that the opponents 
of the system, if Smame to recognize slaves as 
merchantable commodities, should ask to have the 


| no prospect of quiet for them, while such an act 


| discuss its demerits at this time. 
| utterly and entirely unconstitutional. 





| the system, an 


| impression upon the North. 





disease, and die, to spite her. 
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trade in such commodities regulated as other eo, 
merce may be, or even prohibited as any mY ng 
immoral and injurious traffic may be? aa 

The opponents of slavery also resisted the i 
mission of Missouri into the Union as oa 
State. The terms on which this territory ea 
ceded, if faithfully observed, would have exe|ne 
slavery. ‘To give territory purchased by the ei, 
mon treasure of the couniry up to slavery, ic... 
tually to exclude every laboring freeman fro oN 
borders; they cannot live where labor is decrad, 
by the presence of slaves. 5 

When Oregon was about to have a territori, 
government, the opponents of slavery insisted ,, 
the adoption of the Jeffersonian proviso, Piyu. 
had been excluded from every foot of the territor. 
acquired since the adoption of the Constit), 
except the State of lowa. They had some yici), 
surely. But they insisted on the proviso for a » 
better reason—that the General Government |i 
no right to tolerate slavery within its jurisdic. 
tion. , 

We resisted, also, the provision in the acts ¢s. 
tablishing territorial governments in New Mexino 
and Utah, by which it is said to be settled, th: 
when these Territories are admitted as States they 


is 
luded 


j 
ei 


/may come in with slavery if they please. Had tie 
|| last Congress a right to say upon what terms a fy. 
| 


| ture Congress should admit new members into th» 


Confederacy? Is not that a question for the States 
which may then constitute the Union to settle for 
themselves? The unconstitutional legislation oy 
this subject, in advance of the time when any lezis- 


lation was required, is another instance of the 


| meddlesome interference of the friends of slavery. 


dut the last and crowning iniquity is the pass. 
age of the fugitive bill. This was resisted, of 
course; and I can assure gentlemen that there js 


\ 


I do not propose to 
I regard it as 
But had [ 
time, [ would read parts of the Kentucky and Vir- 


remains in the statute book. 


| ginia resolutions of 1798, which cover the entire 
| question. 


I shall not hesitate to treat this fugitive 
bill as Jefferson and Madison treated the alien and 
sedition laws—as absolutely null and void.* 
Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to 
assert that, according to my understanding of the 
Constitution, and from what | know of the history 


| of the country, all the reprehensible agitation of 
| the slavery question, and unconstitutional legisia- 


tion on the subject, is chargeable to the friends of 
not upon its opponents. 
I now come to another question. What canbe 


| done to quiet the country in reference to this su)- 
| ject?) In my opinion, we shall not secure the re- 

sult either by passing compromise measures, or by 
| indorsing or reindorsing them; every indorsement 


being only a repetition of the outrage. ‘Two things 
are required; first, that all existing unconstitutional 
legislation on the subject be immediately repealed, 
and then, that the friends of slavery, and all parties, 
keep within constitutional limits for the future. 


| These are absolutely necessary, even to the begin- 


ning of harmony in the country. 

I have heard it said, that if the fugitive bill is 
repealed, or slavery abolished in this District, the 
South will dissolve the Union; but, gentlemen, 
that cry has been heard too often to make much 
Coming from that 
quarter it is simply nonsense; for who does not 


| know that the Union is infinitely more important to 


the slaveholders, than the slaveholders are to the 
Union. I think of this cry of dissolving the Union 
as I do of the boy’s threat, who, because his 
mother would not suffer him to pinch the cat’s tail 
when he pleased, declared he would go to the neiz!- 
bors, where they had the measles, and catch the 
{ Laughter. } 

I now come to the question which, perhaps, !"- 
terests us most. What must be done to secure the 
harmony of the Democratic party? Democra's 
throughout the country, I suppose, agree on cet 
tain great and fundamental principles, while there 
may often be found among them some disagret- 
ment in their application; particularly on ‘hs 
question of slavery it isapparent enough there are 
= differences of opinion. What will you do’ 

ill you adopt some stringent party test, and de 


* See the reselutions at the end of the speech. 
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wand that all who are to be recognized as belong- 
vo to the party shall subscribe to it? This plan 
- ould probably result in such a purging of the 
ae as the gentleman from Georgia recom- 
vied; but I respectfully submit if it is not prob- 
sole that the operation might result as in cholera 
atin and the patient be afterwards found in a 
wate of collapse? If you undertake to exclude 
fr vm the Democratic party all those who, holding 
the vreat doctrines of the Democratic faith, dislike 
the institution of slavery, you will, I imagine, 
eearcely retain a ae guard in some of the 
Sates. However, f will not venture to speak of 
States whose representatives are here to speak for 
themselves. 

tut I believe the Democracy of Ohio intend to 
maintain the spirit of their own State platform, 
and will not quietly submit to an indorsement of 
the compromise measures, some of which are di- 
rectly hostile to our own avowed political creed. 
Atthree several State conventions, (the last held 
on the 6th day of August Jast,) a resolution was 
adopted preceding the one I read at the com- 
mencement of my remarks. It is as follows: 

« Resolved, That the people of Ohio now, as they always 
have done, look upon slavery, in any part of the Union, as 
an evil, and unfavorable to the full development of the spirit 
aa practical benefits of free institutions, and that, enter- 
raining these sentiments, they will at all times feel it to be 
their duty to use all power clearly given them by the terms 
of the national compact to prevent its increase, and to miti- 
gate and finally eradicate the evil.”’ 
~ If | understand the matter aright, some of these 
compromise measures are in direct opposition to 
the often expressed position of the Democracy of 
Ohio. The proviso respecting slavery in Utah 
and New Mexico is directly opposed to our de- 
termination to use all constitutional means for the 
limitation and final eradication of the system, and 
itis my conviction, if the Democratic party in the 
Baltimore Convention adopts a resolution in- 
dorsing those compromises, the electoral vote of 
Ohio will not be given to the nominee of that con- 
vention. There may be differences of opinion on 
this point; but I think a a of the Ohio 
Democracy was honestly and deliberately taken, 
and | cannot suppose they were so hypocritical as 


me 


to avow doctrines and sentiments before the peo- | 


ple, and then falsify them by their own action. 
~ Asan evidence that the people of Ohio will stand 
up to the doctrine of the resolution I have read, I 


may allude to the fact, that of her twenty-three | 


representatives in Congress, including Senate and 
House, only four were found friendly to an attempt 
to secure an indorsement of the compromise meas- 
ures by this House. There are differences of 
opinion in Ohio, as that vote will show; for I take 
it for granted that every one of my colleagues rep- 
resents the wishes of his constituents. 

| may also allude to another significant fact. 
The only Democratic members who voted for the 
fugitive bill were left at home by their constituents, 
and are not members of the present Congress. 

Mr. OLDS, (interrupting.) Will my colleague 


allow me to say, in regard to Mr. Miller, one of | 


the gentlemen to whom he alludes, that the nomi- 
nation came off in his district before the passage 
of the fugitive bill? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. This may be so. 1 


presume my colleague cannot be mistaken. How- 


ever, it does not materially affect my statement, | 


for every one knew perfectly well how Mr. Mil- 
ler would vote, if he voted at all. 

[ may mention another significant fact, which I 
have seen noticed in some papers, and which, from 
personal knowledge, I believe to be correctly stated. 
Atthe State Democratic Convention on the 6th 
of August, before alluded to, a committee of twen- 
ty-one, or one from each Congressional district, 
was appointed to present resolutions to the con- 
vention. One gentleman proposed a resolution 
indorsing the compromises, and supported his 
motion by a very able speech—indeed, the best I 
have ever heard in favor of such a course. But 


when the question was put to vote, but one solitary | 


vote—that of the mover—was given in the affirm- 
ative. It is’ possible that some of the members 
of that committee may have been themselves in 
favor of considering these compromise measures 


as a settlement of a vexed question; but the fact | 


that they did not choose to go into the State elee- 
Uon with sucha millstone about their necks would 
indicate, [ think, that there can be but little rcom 
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for mistake respecting the sentiments of the people 
of Ohio. After rejecting thecompromise resolution, 
and adopting what | have read, the Democratic 
party of Ohio received a much larger majority than 
it had ever before obtained. ; “et 

Mr. OLDS, (interrupting.) I wish to say a 
word with regard to the August convention. I 
think I understand the Democracy of Ohio; and 
by their resolutions they merely wished to reaf- 

| firm the resolutions of 1848, upon which they had 
carried the State for General Cass. And, sir, I 
believe the Democracy of that State stand now 
where they did when they carried that State for 
General Cass in 1848. I| have no doubt that if 
the question were submitted to them to-day on 
sustaining the compromise measures, the Democ- 
racy of Ohio would vote to sustain these measures. 
True, they did not pass resolutions affirming or 
condemning, but those measures were understood 
as a finality by the people. And when my col- 
league says that we treat the fugitive law in Ohio 
as our fathers did the alien and sedition law, I 
hope he does not refer to the Democratic party. 

We are a law-abiding people, and until you re- 

peal that law, we shail abide by it. 

Mr. CABLE. I wish merely to say one word 
in reference to the point in controversy between 
my two colleagues. I can speak for my district 
alone, and so far as it is concerned the Democracy 
stand decidedly opposed to the fugitive slave law, 
and to the Utah and New Mexico bills. 

A Voice. And the Texas boundary bill. 

Mr. CABLE. Yes, and to the Texas boundary 
bill. . 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. My. colleague [Mr. 
Oxps] says that the August convention simply re- 
affirmed the resolutions of 1848, upon which the 

| State was carried for General Cass. This is not 
| quite correct, for although the resolutions of 1851 
were first adopted in 1848, and again in 1850, the 
convention of 1851 did not reaflirm in general 
| terms the resolutions of the platform of 1848, but 
| only adopted so much of that platform as had been 
reaffirmed in 1850, which, in fact, was only the 
| slavery resolution. 

In justice to the Democracy of Ohio, I ought 
also to say, what at the moment had escaped my 
| recollection: That still another Democratic State 
| Convention, held as late as the 8th of January of 
the present year, has reiterated in full these reso- 
lutions on ‘fs ery. At this last convention, held 
since the commencement of the present session of 
Congress, the Democracy of our State have put 
forth an admirable platform, giving good evidence 
of the progress of free principles in the State; for 
while it shows a determination to do equal and 

|| exact justice at home, it expresses a proper ab- 
horrence of tyranny abroad. 

My colleague says the people of Ohio are a law- 
| abiding people, and he wishes to relieve himself 
from all participation in such of my remarks as 
referred to the fugitive bill. Iam of course will- 
ing that he should have the benefit of his dis- 
| claimer; and I beg to say to the House that I too 

claim to be a law-abiding man; but I do not con- 
| sider an unconstitutional enactment to be law, nor 
any enactment in palpable violation of the dictates 
of common justice or humanity. I am fully 
aware, Mr. Chairman, that there are differences 
of opinion on these subjects among the Democrats 
| of Ohio. Ihave not said that I represent the views 
of all he Democrats of the State; but what I do 
| say is this, that while some Democrats in Ohio 
will sustain the fugitive bill and agree to the com- 
| promises generally, there are others all over the 
State, quite as radically Democratic, and even more 


tween the Whigs and Democrats, whose views, I 
think, I do not misrepresent when I say they are 
| unalterably opposed to these compromise meas- 
ures. Of such I presume there are as many in the 
district I represent as in any other part of the State. 
What I desire is not to give the impression that 
we are all agreed, but admitting our disagreement 
to draw from that fact an argument against the 
| introduction of any new party tests, the effect of 
which, as I have already said, would be to lose 
the electoral vote of the State for your presidential 
candidate. 

Mr. EDGERTON, (interrupting. ) 
| the gent)eman is now also speaking for his district 
|| alone, and net for the Seate. I wish te understand 





reliably Democratic on all questions at issue be- | 


I suppose | 
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distinctly whether my colleague speaks now for 
the whole State or for his own district? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. At the moment of my 
colleague's question, | believe | was expressing 
simply my own opinion, without assuming to 
speak for any one else, and | repeat it in substance. 
If Democrats in the district 1 represent, and those 
Democrats in other parts of the State, whose views 
I represent, do not vote for a candidate put ona 
compromise platform, | give it as my opinion 
that he will not get the vote of the State. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I beg leave to say, as one 
of the representatives from the State of Ohio, that 
I dissent from the opinion of the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I certamwly do not wish 
my friend held responsible for any opinion l may 
think proper to express, though, perhaps, we are 
after all not so far asunder, for | think he voted 
with me, the other day, to keep these compromise 
measures from coming before the House. 

Mr. EDGERTON, Most assuredly | did. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. And I have no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, that my colleague, in that vote, 
faithfully reflected the will of his constituency, all 
of which goes to prove the correctness of my opin 
ion that the compromise measures are not popular 
in Ohio, not even in that gentleman’s district. 

Mr. HENN. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, whether there are two Democratic par- 
ties in Ohio >—and whether the convention of which 
he has spoken, was a convention of the regular 
Democratic party ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The convention that 
adopted the resolutions | have read, was the con- 
vention of the regular Democratic party of the 
State. It was the same convention that nominated 
Reuben Wood for Governor. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? I beg to say 
that there is but one Democratic party in Ohio, 
and there never was but one Democratic party 
in that State, and that party invariably supports 
the nominee of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion for the Presidency. And when you can show 
me a man in Ohio, a Democrat, who has voted 
against the regular nominee of that convention, I 
will show you a man who is not regarded as a true 
Democrat by the party of the State. He may be 
regarded as such in his district, but he is not in 
good standing with the Democratic party of that 
State at large. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, whether 


| my colleague or myself is considered in Ohio as 
| the better Democrat, is, 1 presume, of little conse- 


quence to this House. For myself, I have only 
to say, that I shall faithfully represent my own 
convictions of duty and the wishes of my constit- 
uents. If this is incompatible with a standing 
in the party, I must submit to the loss of it. And 
| suggest to my colleague that neither is he called 
upon to speak for the whole State of Ohio; but 
simply for his own district. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to ask him a question? Will he be kind 
enough to say for whom he voted, in 1848, for the 
Presidency ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. L[answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. I voted for Martin Van Bu- 
ren, a good Democrat, and one who had often been 
thoroughly indorsed by the Democratic party. 
On one point I can, perhaps, say more than some 
of my Democratic friends: I have never voted for 
‘© Whigs.’’ 

I have only afew words more that I care to say, 
and these could have been uttered some minutes 
since, had I not been interrupted. If union is ne- 
cessary to the success of the Democratic party, 
that party must eschew all merely sectional tests, 
and adopt a platform in strict accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the party as heretofore 
understood. Upon such a platform only can the 
Democratic party of the whole country stand in 
harmony. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Kentucky Reso.utions of 1798. 
[ Original draft prepared by Thomas Jefferson.] 

The following resolutions passed the House of Represent- 
atives of Kentucky. November \0th, 1798. On the passage 
of the ist resolution, one dissentient ; 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 
6th, Tth, 8th, two dissentients ; 9th, three dissentients. 

1. Resolved, That the several States composing the Uni- 
| ted States of America ate net united on the prinsiple of 
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unlimited submission to their General Government; but | 


that, by compact under the style and title of a Constitution 
for the United States, and of amendments thereto, they con- 
stituted a General Government for special purposes, dele- 
gated to that Government certain definite powers, reserving, 
each State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their own 


self. government; and that whensoever the General Gov- |) 


ernment assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unau- 
thoritative, VOID, and of ne roace; that to this compact 
each State acceded, as a State and as an integral party; 
that this Government, created by this compact, was not 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to itself, since that would have inade its discre- 
tion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; 
but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge tor itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 


2. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, | 


having delegated to Congress a power to punish treason, 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States, piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and Otleuses against the laws of nations, and no other 
crimes whatever; and it being true, as a general principle, 
and one of the amendments to the Constitution having also 
declared, that ‘the powers not delegated to the United 


States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | 


States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people ;” therefore, also, the same act of Congress, passed 
on the l4th day of July, 1798, aud entitled “ An actin ad- 
dition to the act for the punishinent of certain crimes against 
the United States ;”’ as also the act passed by them on the 
27th day of June, 1798, entitied “ An act to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the United States,” and all other 
of their acts which assume to create, define, or punish 
crimes other than those enumerated in the Constitution, are 
altogether voip and of No roRCE; and that the power to 
create, define, and punish such other crimes is reserved, 
and of right appertains, solely and exclusively, to the re- 
spective States, each within its own territory. 

3. Resolved, That it is true, as a general principle, and 
is expressly declared by one of the amendments to the Con- 
euitution, that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people;”’ 
and, that no power over the freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, or freedom ef the press, being delegated to the Uni- 
ted Suites by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, all lawful powers respecting the same did of right 
remain, and were reserved to the States or to the people; 
that thus was manifested their determination to retain to 
themselves the right of judging how far the licentiousness 
of speech and of the press may be abridged, without les- 
sening their useful freedom, and how far those abuses which 
eannot be separated from their use should be tolerated, 


rather tian the use should be destroyed; and thus, also, they | 
guarded against all abridgment by the United States, of the 


freedom of religious principles and exercises, and retained 
to themselves the right of protecting the same, as this, stated 
by a law passed on the general demand of its citizens, had 
already protected them from all human restraint or inter- 
ference; and, that in addition to this general principle and 
express declaration, another and more special provision has 
been made by one of the amendments to the Constitation, 
which expressly declares that ‘‘ Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of religion, or probibiting 
the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press,” thereby guarding, in the same sentence, 
and under the same words, the freedom of religion, of speech 
and of the press ; insomuch, that whatever violates either, 
throws down the sanctuary which covers the other; and that 
lbels, falsehood, and defamation, equally with heresy aud 
false religion, are withheld trom the cognizance of federal 
tribunals. That therefore, the act of the Congress of the 


United States, passed on the 14th of July, 1798, entitled || 


** An actin addition to the act eniitled an aet for the pun- 


ishment of certain crimes against the United States,” | 


which does abridge the freedom of the press, is NoT Law, 
but is altogether volp and OF NO EFFECT. 

4. Resolved, That alien friends are under the jurisdiction 
and protection of the jaws ef the State wherein they are; 
that no power over them has been delegated to the United 
States. nor prohibited to the individual States, distinct from 
their power over citizens; and it being true, as a general 
principle, and one of the amendments to the Constitution 
having also declared that “ the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the | 


people,” the act of the Cengress of the United States, 
passed the 22d day of Jame, 1798, entitled ‘“* An act concern- 
ing aliens,’’ which assumes power over alien friends, not 
delegated by the Constitution, is Nor Law, butis altogether 
Voip and Of No FoRCE. 

5. Resolved, That in addition to the general principle, as 
well as the express declaration that powers not delegated 
are reserved, another and more special provision inserted 
in the Constitution, from abundant caution, bas declared 
that ‘the migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808,’’ 
That this Commonwealth does admit the migration of alien 
friends, described as the subject of the said act concerning 
aliens; that a provision against prohibiting their migration 
is a provision against all acts equivalent thereto, or it 
would be nugatory; that to remove them, when migrated, 
is equivalent to a prohibiton of their migration, and is, 
therelore, contrary to the said provision of the Constitution, 
And pold. 

6. Nesolved, That the imprisonment of a person under 
the protection of the laws of this Commopwealih, on his fail- 
ure to obey the simple order ef the President td depart out of 
the United States, as js andertakeh'by the sald act, entitled 
“An Gt conceriiig ‘altens,"? is contrary to the Constitu- 
QOA-ONe AmMendutent:in which tas provided, that “ no 

Brion shall be depriced of liberty without, due process of 
tw ;’? aud that another having provided, that “in all 
f ' = 
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Union of the Democracy—Resolutions of ’98—Mr. Townshend. 


| Criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
| public trial by an impartial jury ; to be informed as to the 
| nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
| Witnesses against him ; to have compuisorv process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have assistance of 
counsel for his defense’’—the same act undertaking to au- 
thorize the President to remove a person out of the United 

States, who is under the protection of the law, on his own 
suspicion, without jury, without public trial, without con- 
frontation of the witnesses against him, without having 
witnesses in his favor, without defense, without counsel, is 


contrary to these provisions, aiso, of the Constitution, is , 


| therefore Nor Law, but utterly voip, and of No FORCE. 


That transferring the power of judging any person who is | 


under the protection of the laws, from the courts to the 
President of the United States, as is undertaken by the same 
act concerning aliens, is against the article of the Constitu 
tion which provides that “ the Judicial power of the United 


shall hold their office during good behavior,’’ and that the 

said act is void for that reason also; and it is further to be 

noted, that this transfer of judiciary power is to that mag- 

istrate of the General Goveaunent who already possesses 

all the executive and a qualified negative in all the legisla- 
| tive powers. 


7. Resolved, That the construction applied by the Gen- | 
eral Government (as is evinced by sundry of their proceed- | 


ings) to those parts of the Constitution of the United States 
which delegate to Congress power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 


common defense and general welfare of the United States, | 
and to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper | 


for carrying into execution the powers vested by the Consti- 

tution in the Government of the United States, or any de- 
| partment thereof, goes to the destruction of all the limits 
prescribed to their power by the Constitution: That words 
meant by that instrument to be subsidiary only to the execu- 
tion of the limited powers, ought not to be so construed as 
themselves to give unlimited powers, nor a part so to be 
taken as to destroy the whole residue of that instrument: 
hat the proceedings of the General Government, under 


color of these articles, will bea fit and necessary subject for || 


revisal and correction at a time of greater tranquillity, while 
those specified in the preceding resolutions call for immedi- 
ate redress. e 

8. Resolved, That the preceding resolutions be transmit- 
ted to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this Commonwealth, who are enjoined to present the same 
to their respective Houses, and to use their best endeavors 


aforesaid unconstitutional and obnoxious acts. 

9. Resolved, lastly, That the Governor of this Common- 
wealth be, and is hereby, authorized and requested to com- 
muniecate the preceding resolutions to the Legislatures of 
the several States, to assure them that this Commonwealth 


friendly to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of all the 
States; that, faithful to that compact, according to the plain 
intent and meaning in which it was understood and acceded 
to by the several parties, it is sincerely anxious for its pres- 
ervation; that it does also believe, that to take from the 


to a general and consolidated government, without regard 
| to the special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed 
to in that compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or pros- 
| perity of these States; and that therefore, this Common- 
wealth is determined as it doubts not its co-States are, not 
tamely to submit to undelegated, and consequently, unlim 
ited powers, in no man or body of men on earth; that if the 
| acts before specified should stand, these conclusions would 
flow from them—that the General Government may place 
any act that they think proper on the listof crimes, and pun 
ish it themselves, whether enumerated or not by the Con- 
stitution as cognizable by them; that they may transfer 
ite cognizance to the President or any other person, who 


cions may be the evidence, his order the sentence, bis officer 
the executioner, and his breast the sole record of the trans- 
| action; that a very numerous and valuable description of 
| the inhabitants of these States being, by this precedent, re- 


| duced as outlaws to the absolute dominion of one man, and | 


| the barriers of the Constitution thus swept from us all, no 


| rampart now remains against the passions and the powers | 


| of a majority of Congress to protect from a like exportation 


or other grievous punishment, the minority ofthe same body, | 


the legislatures, judges, governors, and councilors of the 
States, nor their other peaceable inhabitants, who may ven- 
ture to reclaim the constitutional rights and liberties of the 
| States and people, or who, for other causes, good or bad, 
may be obnoxious to the view, or marked by the suspicions 
of the President, or to be thought dangerous to his or their 
elections, or other interests, public or personal; that the 
friendless alien has been selected as the safest subject of a 
first experiment; but the citizen will soon follow, or rather 
has already followed, for already has a sedition act marked 
him as a prey; that these, and successive ucts of the same 
character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to drive 
| these States into revolution and bloed, and will furnish 
| new calumnies against republican governments, and new 
pretexts for those who wish it to be believed that man can- 
not be governed but by a rod of iron; tha’. it would be a 


dangerous delusion were a confidence in the men of our || 


choice to silence our fears for the safety of cur rights ; that 
confidence is everywhere the parent of dessotisn.--free 
government is founded in jealousy, and not in con“aence: 
it is jealously, and not confidence, which prescribe: limited 
constitutions, to bind down those wham we are obliged to 
trust with power} that our Canstitytion has, accordingly, 
| fixed ‘the limits to ‘which, and no further, Our confidence 
may go; and let the honest advocate of confidence read the 
alien and sedition acts, and say if the Constitution has not 
been wise in fixing limits to the Government it created, and 
whether we should be wise in destroying those limits? Let 
| him say what the government is, if it be not a tyranny, 
| which the men of our choice have conferred on the Presi- 


States shall be vested in thé courts, the judges of which | 


to procure, at the next session of Congress, a repeal of the | 


considers union for special national purposes, and particu- | 
larly for those specified in the late federal compact, to be | 


States al] the powers of self Government, and transfer them | 


may himself be the accuser, judge, and jury, whose suspi- | 
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dent, and the President of our choice has assented to, and ac. 
cepted, over the friendly strangers to whom the mild 
of our country and its laws had pledged hospitality a, — 
tection; that the men of our choice have more oad td 
the bare suspicions of the President than the solid oe 
innocence, the claims of justification, the sacred fo.” 
truth, and the forms and substances of Jaw and fasticn “- 
questions of power, then, let no more be said of confide In 
in man, but bind him down from mischief by the a vd 
of the Constitution. That tus CoMMONWeEALTH a 
THEREFORE CALL ON ITs CO-STares for an €Xpressio ; 
their sentiments on the acts concerning aliens, and fo sha 
punishment of certain crimes hereinbefore specified — ae “y 
ly declaring whether these acts are or are not authorize a. 
the federal compact. And it doubts not that their sence 
be so announced as to prove their attachment to limited t 4 
ernment; whether general or particular, and that the oe 
and liberties of their co-States will be exposed to no dangen 
by remaining embarked on a common bottom with their 
own; but they will concur with this Commonwealth jy co . 
sidering the said acts as so palpably against the Constitur,.,, 
as to amount to an undisguised declaration that the comp; ~ 
is not meant to be the measure of the powers of the See 
| Government, but that it will proceed in the exercise, oy.. 
these States, of all powers whatever. That they wii yjo . 
this as seizing the rights of the States, and conso ' 
them in the hands of the General Government, with a pow 
| er assumed to bind the States, (not merely in cases maqy 
federal, but in all cases whatsoever,) by laws made. nat 
with their consent, but by others against their consent that 
this would be to surrender the form of government we have 
chosen, and live under one deriving its powers froin its own 
| will, and not from our authority; and that the co-Starec 
recurring to their natural rights in cases not made federal, 
will concur in declaring these acts vorp and of No Force. 
and will each unite with this Commonwealth in rex . 
their repeal, at the next session of Congress. 
Epmunp Buttock, S. H. R. 
Joun CaMPBELL,-S. S. P, T, 
Passed the House of Representatives, November, 10), 1798, 
Attest: Tos. Topp, C. H.R, 


In Senate, November, 13, 1798—unanimously concurred 


DOES 


lidating 


juesting 


in. 
Attest: 
Arrproven, November 19th, 1798. 
James GARRARD. 
Govenror of Kentucky. 


B. Turvston, C. §, 


| By the Governor: 
Harry Tovutmin, Secretary of State, 


Tue Vireinia Resoivutions or 1798. 
[DRAWN UP BY JAMES MADISON. ] 

In THE Viroinia House oF Detecates, 

Fripay, December 21, 1798. 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of Virginia doth 
unequivocally express a firm resolution to maintain and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. and the con- 
stitution of this State, against every aggression, either for- 
eign or domestic; and that they will support the Government 
of the United States in all measures warranted by the former. 

That this Assembly most solemnly declares a warin at- 
tachment to the Union of the States, to maintain which, it 
|| pledges its powers; and that for this end, it is their duty to 
watch over and oppose every infraction of those principles 
which constitute the only basis of that Union, because a 
| faithful observance of them can alone secure its existence 
| and the public happiness. 

That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily de- 
| clare, that it views the powers of the Federal Government 
as resulting from the compact to which the States are par- 
ties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- 
ment constituting that compact, as no fnrther valid than 
|| they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
pact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said com- 
| pact, the States, who are parties thereto, have the right, 
and are in DUTY BOUND, to interpose, for arresting the prog- 
| ress of the evil and for maintaining within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to 
them. 

That the General Assembly doth also express its deep re- 
| gret that a spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested 
by the Federal Government, to enlarge its powers by forced 
constructions of the constitutional charter which defines 
them; and that indications have appeared of a design to 
expound certain general phrases, (which having been 
copied from the very limited grant of powers in the former 
| articles of confederation, were the less liable to be mis- 
construed,) so as to destroy the meaning and effect of the 
particular enumeration which necessarily explains and lim- 
| its the general phrases, and so as to consolidate the States, 
| by degrees, into one oe the obvivus tendency and 
| inevitable result of which would he to transform the present 
| republican system of the United States into an absolute, or 
at best, a mixed monarchy. 

That the General Assembly doth particularly protest 
against the palpable and alarming infractions of the Const- 
| tution, in the two late cases of the “ alien and sedition acts, 
passed at the last session of Congress; the first of which ¢x- 
ercises a power nowhere delegated to the Federal Goyern- 
| ment, and which, by uniting legislative and judicial powers 
to those of executive, subverts the general principles °! 
free government, as well as the particular organization and 
positive provisions of the Federal Constitution; and the other 
of which acts exercises, in like manner, a power not dele- 
gated by the Constitution, but, on the contrary, expres*ly 
and positively forbidden by one of the amendments thereto; 
a power which, more than any other, ought to produce 
universal a!arm, because it is leveled against the right of 
| freely examining public characters and measures, and of 
free communication among the people thereon, which bas. 
| ever been justly deemed the only effectual guardian of 
| every other right. 
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sat this State having, by its Convention which ratified 
Treaeral Constitution, expressly declared that, among 


-essential rights, “the liberty of conscience and the 
mer es 
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‘2 


| 


i} 


cannot be canceled, abridged, restrained, or modified, I 
press C2 


Pe ay authority of the United States,’’ and from its ex- 
a anxiety to guard these rights from every possible 
— of sophistry and ambition, having, with other States, 
sae vended an amendment for that purpose, which 
reeeedment was, in due time, annexed to the Constitution, 
» would mark a reproachful inconsistency, and criminal 
. racy, if an indifference were now shown to the most 
7 ible violation of one of the rights thus declared and 
eee ed: and to the establishment of a precedent which 
a be fatal tothe other. — 

ort at the good people of this Commonwealth, having ever 
‘elt aa continuing to feel, the most sincere affection for 
oa ‘prethren of the other States; the truest anxiety for es- 
ae shing and perpetuating the union of all; and the most 
ve rupulous fidelity to that Constitution which is the pledge 
of mutual friendship, and the instrument of mutual happi- 
oan the General Assembly doth solemnly appeal to the like 
fispositions in the other States, in confidence that they 
will concur with this Commonwealth in declaring, as it 
goes hereby declare, that the acts aforesaid are UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL} and that the necessary and proper measures will 


qinent 


be taken by each for codperating with this State in main- 
taining unimpaired the authorities, rights, and liberties, 


oserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
That the Governor be desired to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to the executive authority of each of 
‘ye other States, with a request that the same may be com- 
munieated to the Legislature thereof; and that a copy be 
fymished to each of the Senators and Representatives rep- 
resenting this State in the Congress of the United States. 
Attest: JOHN STEWART. 
Agreed to by the Senate, December 24th, 1798. 
H. BROOKE. 
Atrue copy from the original deposited in the office of the 
General Assembly. 
JOHN STEWART, Keeper of the Rolls. 
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NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. PIERRE SOULE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE SenaTE, March 22, 1852. 


Mr. Crarke’s resolutions on non-intervention, and the 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Soulé. 


sentiment to which I took occasion some time ago 
to allude—though they seem to advocate impas- 
siveness, absolute impassiveness, as the only pol- 
icy under which we can grow and prosper—yet 
a discerning eye will not fail to detect that feverish 
and restless anxiety, the offspring of a keen and 
unerring foresight, which betrays itself through 


the dubious, mystic, timid, I had almost said bash- | 


ful admission contained in the last of them, of a 
possible contingency on the occasion of which “a 
‘just regard to our own safety will require us to 
‘advance to the conflict rather than await the approach 
‘of the foes of constitutional freedom and of human 
‘ liberty.”’ 

The policy so solemnly commended, and so 
skillfully developed in the remarkable speech by 
which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.CLarke] 
opened this debate, is here held under check by the 
express reservation and protest that ir may come 
to its last day, and be superseded by another that 
will require us to advance—mark the word !—to ad- 
vance to the conflict, and to fight for constitutional 


freedom and for human liberty. 
But, much to my wonder, and still more to my | 
deep concern, that contingency, so strikingly | 


pointed at in the resolutions, was entirely over- 


| looked in the speech, where it is not even alluded | 


to. Sir, [ had determined that it should not re- 
main unheeded, and | now plead its implied con- 
cessions in vindication of the views which I pro- 
pose to lay before the Senate. 

I am decidedly against this country being pent 
up within the narrow circle drawn around it by 
the advocates of the policy of impassiveness. Es- 


| corted though it comes to us by the authority and 


|| imposing names of men desergedly honored in 


amendments to the same moved by Senators Sewarp, | 


of New York, and Cass, of Michigan, being under con- 

sideration— 

Mr. SOULE, of Louisiana, who had previously 
obtained possession of the floor, rose and said: 

| am appalled, Mr. President, by the vast and 
imposing assemblage which I see congregated in 
this Hall. I fear much, sir, that the announce- 
ment, so flatteringly made by some newspapers, 


of the part which it was presumed I would take | 


in this contest, has raised expectations which it 
willnot be in my power togratify; and the anxiety, 
the distrust, and torment, which such an appre- 
hension is so well calculated to engender, are not 
alittfe augmented by the awful magnitude and 
the difficulties of the subject before me. However, 
sir, | have no wish to avoid the task. 
late for me now to disown its claims or to repudi- 
ate its exigencies. I will therefore proceed with 
it, temblingly, yet, with some faint hope that I 
may still be able to bear its burden in a manner 
notaltogether unbecoming the dignity of an Amer- 
ican Senator. 

Whatever be the fate of the resolutions upon 
your table, Mr. President, the debate which has 
grown out of them will have its influence and bear 
ts fruits. I rejoice that it has afforded us a fit 
opportunity for proclaiming to the world our abid- 
ing faith in the rectitude and ultimate triumph of 
those great principles on which rest the hopes and 
the destinies of mankind; for, we are heard at a 
great distance when we speak from the high places 
which we occupy here. What of hope and en- 
couragement, what of interest and sympathy, we 
express for downtrodden and oppressed nations 
is echoed throughout the remotest regions of the 


world; and while we give utterance to the thought, | 


itruns swiftly on the magic wire until it moves to 


congenial and harmonious vibrations every fibre | 


of the human heart. 

1 have no conception that there is so glaring a 
discrepancy in the sentiments entertained by those 
Senators who first moved in this debate. What 
of disagreement I have been able to discern among 


It were too || ington, as elucidated by his own acts, was by no 


_ history, that policy has no claims to my sympa- 


thies—it is set forth in antagonism to the policy 


| by which the statesmen of the progressive school 


attempt to initiate, as it is said, a system of inter- 
ference with the affairs of other nations; the first 
finds security in inertness; the second, in action. 
One, under that infatuation which a long series of 
successes is so apt to produce, points to the past, 
and credits them all to a system of measures which 
but prefaced their history; the other invokes the 


| very state of things which those successes have 


brought about, and, obeying the dictates of new 
exigencies, strives to turn to profit the solemn 
warning, ‘‘non iisdem artibus, retinentur quibus 
comparantur.”’ Iam for the last; and, while vin- 


| dicating its expediency, I shall attempt to show 
| that the opposed policy cannot claim the support 


which it so freely borrows from the doctrines and 


teaching of the immortal sages under whose pro- | 


tection it shelters itself. Sir, the policy of Wash- 
means that unimpassioned, phlegmatic, cautious, 
and inactive policy which our opponents would 
induce us to believe; but, omthe contrary, a watch- 
ful, sharp, and active policy, ready to interpose 
wherever and whenever a great interest or a great 


principle was at stake, and disdaining that sub- 
| missive wisdom which could abide the most revolt- 


ing assumptions on the part of foreign powers, 

from the moment that they did not affect too os- 

tensibly the immediate concerns of the Republic. 
Through a most strange confusion, the pre- 


sumed principles invoked in the proclamation of | 


neutrality in 1793 are made the ground-work—in- 
deed, the very foundation—of those proclaimed in 
the Farewell Address of the revered patriot hero; 
yet who knows not that the neutrality adopted in 
1793 was but an essentially transient measure, 
looking solely to the then situation of the country, 


| and to the demands which that situation, with its 


surrounding perils, made upon it?—that it was con- 


| sidered in no other light by General Washington 


himself, is most unequivocally exhibited from the 


| fact that, alluding to this very subject in his Fare- 
|| well Address, he speaks of it thus: ‘‘ The period 


| ‘is not far off when we may take such an attitude 


them, would seem to arise rather from a miscon- | 


struction of the object aimed at by each respect- 
vely, than from any real antipathy in their opin- 
tons as to what principles we should assert and 
vindicate here. Though the original resolutions 


may have been intended (as I have no doubt they | 


| 


Were) as a sort of political breakwater, thrown u 
‘0 compress and still those surges of the popular 


‘as will cause the neutrality WE MAY AT ANY TIME 


‘ RESOLVE UPON TO BE RESPECTED,’ &c. And this | 


is not the only evidence of the meaning which he 
intended that the proclamation should convey. It 
came to be debated in cabinet council how far, in 
issuing that proclamation, General Washington 


| had not transcended the powers vested in the Pres- 


ident by the Constitution; and we have the au- 
thority of Mr. Jefferson to the effect that ** he 
apologized for the use of the term NEUTRALITY.” 
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| * The President,’’ remarks Mr. Jefferson, ‘* de- 
*clared he never had an idea that he could bind 
* Congress against declaring war, or that anything 
| * contained in his proclamation could look beyond 
| *the day of their meeting.”” * * * The 
| President said ‘“he had but one object—the keep- 
ing our people quiet till Congress should meet.”’ 
Sir, the circumstances under which the neutral- 
|| ity of 1793 was resolved upon are of sufficient in- 
terest, | should imagine, to deserve a passing no- 
tice, and to command attention, for a few mo- 
| ments at least, on the part of the Senate. 
We were just emerging from that sea of agita- 
tion which had been stirred up by the recent re- 
modeling of the National Government, with a 
treasury exhausted by the incessant demands that 
were every day made upon it, to satisfy the obli- 
| gations incurred during a protracted and expen- 
sive war. We were unsettled, restless; doubtful 
whether the new experiment would realize the 
hopes of those who had advised and attempted it. 
A war had just broken out between France and 
England—I should say, between France and co- 
alised Europe, France alone struggling for her 
liberties and the liberties of mankind, against the 
world in arms. The question arose, what part 
America should act in that awful conflict. Would 
she redeem those pledges which ardent and enthu- 
siastic minds had persuaded themselves that she 
was under, and, taking the part of France, strike 
by her side for the liberties of the world? She 
could not join England in a crusade against those 
liberties. Would she, then, participate in the 
struggle, or would she rather remain a quiet spec- 
tator of the gigantic scene, and trust to God the 
destinies of her ally? Necessity—stern, inflexi- 
ble necessity—could alone impel her to choose the 
last alternative. 

‘*This was,’’ says Lyman, in his American 
Diplomacy, ‘an extraordinary period; France 
‘had now become professedly a Republic, and was 
‘threatened with annihilation by a European co- 
‘alition, at the head of which was England.” 
‘The distance of America from Europe—the 
‘ youth and peculiarity of her government, at that 
‘time little understood, and certainly far from 
‘being confirmed, the narrowness of her re- 
‘sources, the entire absence of every species of 
‘armament, powerfully combined to point out the 
‘course she should adopt.’’ And now how curi- 
ous itis to see what little that proclamation of 
neutrality did realize for America. It was issued 
in April, 1793. In the summer following, Great 
Britain, Russia, Spain, Prussia, and the empire of 
Germany, entered into treaty, for the purpose, 
among other things, *‘ of closing their ports and 
‘ prohibiting the exportation of naval stores, corn, 
‘erain, and provisions, from their ports to the 
‘ports of France.’’ They also engaged ‘to take 
‘all other measures in their power for injuring 
‘the commerce of France,’ and to unite all their 
efforts ‘‘ to prevent other powers not implicated in the 
‘war from giving any protection whatever, direct- 
‘ly or indirectly, in consequence of their neutrality, 
‘to the commerce or property of the French on 
‘the sea or in the ports of France.’? You weil 
know, Mr. President, that in the celebrated treaty 
of Utrecht between France and England, even 
naval stores were declared ‘‘ free of war;’’ and 
you know, also, that there are treaties on record 
between England and the United Provinces in 
1645, with France in 1667 and 1668, with Spain 
in 1713, with Denmark in 1782, and with Russia 
in 1804, in which provisions are by name excluded 
Srom the list of contraband. Shall I say anything 
of the insults, wrongs, outrages, offered by Eng- 
land to America under the neutrality policy? 

| Why, sir, they were such as to force upon us, 
within less than a year, the necessity of sending 
a special embassy to the court of St. James, in 
order to plead redress for past offenses, and, at all 
events, to obtain, in future, security that our rights 
under the neutrality should be recognized and re- 
spected. ; 

The alarm of the country—its sufferings, its 
impatience, and irritation—may well be judged 

| from the intimations which our minister was di- 
| rected to give of them in England. Says our 
Secretary of State, in his instructions to Mr. Jay, 
1794: ‘You will keep alive in the mind of the 
| * British minister that opinion which the solemni- 
|| ‘ty of a special mission must naturally inspire of 
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‘ the strong agitations excited in the people of the 
* United States by the disturbed condition between 
‘them and Great Britain.””.. * *.*.*% *.% ® 
“You will mention with due stress the general irri- 
‘tation of the United States, at the vexations, spo- 
‘ liations, captures,”’ &c., &c. 


Such was the situation in which the United 


States found themselves in the year 1794, hardly 
ten months after the issuing of the famous procla- 
mation. Mr. Jay succeeded in effecting a treaty. 
What the treaty secured to the United States is 
what | propose now to investigate. His instruc- 
tions were explicit. The anxiety of the United 
Sustes to see those principles acknowledged which 
alone could render our neutrality available, was 
extreme. What did the treaty end in? Turn 
first to the instructions under which Mr, Jay was 
directed to act. He was to listen to the sugges- 
tions of a commercial treaty, and to keep in view, 
amongst other objects, the following: 

ist. Reciprocity in navigation, particularly to 
the West Indies, and even to the East Indies. 

2d. Free ships to make free goods. 

3d. Proper security for the safety of neutral 
commerce in other respects, and particularly by 
declaring provisions never to be contraband, ex- 
cept in the strongest possible case; by defining a 
blockade; by restricting the opportunites of vex- 
ation in visiting vessels. 

And what did the treaty allow? A direct trade be- 
tween the United States and the West Indies in 
vessels not exceeding seventy tons in burden; but 
the United States were under an obligation to re- 
strain their vessels from carrying certain articles, 
the produce of those islands, to any other place 
than the United States. The Americans were 
forbidden from “‘carrying any molasses, sugar, 
*coflee, cocoa or cotton, in American vessels, either 
‘from his Majesty’s islands, or from the United 
‘States, to any part of the world, except the Uni- 
‘ ted States.”” The treaty restored the ports of the 
western frontier, but without indemnity for their 
long detention, or for the slaves carried off by Sir 
Guy Carleton. Ship-timber, tar, hemp, sails, and 
copper were declared contraband, though free in 
all other treaties made by the United States. Pro- 
visions were declared contraband, and there was 
an express declaration that the flag did not cover 
the merchandise—the only treaty ever signed by 
the United States in which such an acknowledg- 
ment is to be found. England, however, at the 
peace of Utrecht, had acknowledged that the flag 
covered the merchandise. Thus, nothing was se- 
cured. None of the rights which Mr. Jay had 
been directed to assert and vindicate were recog- 
nized, and the treaty signed by him justified the 
judgment passed upon its merits, through the ap- 


sellled nothing. Nor were those rights respected 
by England after the treaty. 
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Non-Intervention—Mr. Soule. 
boldly and fearlessly those principles which were | 
at the very bottom of our independence, and stood || 
up to our dignity, whenever and wherever they | 
might be assailed or put in danger. 

Sir, at the very moment that he was instructing | 
Mr. Jay to listen to propositions of a treaty on 
the part of England—at the very time that he was 
asserting, through that minister, the rights of neu- 
trals—he was urging, also, the expediency of 
sounding ministers, then at the Court of London, 
as to the probability of an alliance with their re- 
spective nations, to support certain principles in- 
volving great international interests. 

I find amongst the instructions given to Mr. Jay 
the following: 

* You will have no difficulty in gaining access to the 
ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, at the court of 
London. The principles of the armed neutrality would 
abundantly cover our neutral rights. If, therefore, the sit- 
vation of things, with respect to Great Britain, should dic- 
tate the necessity of taking the precaution of foreign co- 
operation upon this head, if no prospect of accommodation | 
should be thwarted by the danger of such a measure being 


|} known to the British court, and an entire view of all our 


Her aggressions | 


went on, increasing until they forced us into the | 


very extremities which the neutrality was in- 
tended to provide against; and we realized the 
pungent witticism by which one of our early 
statesmen defines a neutral power—‘‘a power that 
both belligerents plunder with impunity.” 

Lyman, from whom I have already quoted, 
writes thus of the motives which induced the 
United States so long to forbear under repeated 
inflictions of outrage and wrong: 

‘America, a new State, was thrust hastily, with all the 
attributes of sovereignty, into the midst of the old nations 


of Eurepe. Not haviog grown up with them, trying her 
wings, feeling her strength as she advanced to mature age 


alone with those powers, her relative position was not as- || , - : - as ws 
a | his appointment to this high rank the condition of || 


certained, and acts of the parties engaged in the European 
wars were patiently endured, not from want of sagacity 
and spirit, both to perceive and resist the injustice and 
wrong, but from a well-founded doubt and distrust of the 
real strength of the people,”’ 


And qualifying, afterwards, the system of self- | 
denial which had then to be adopted, he adds, that | 


it was ** both originally mistaken, and pursued to | 


a pernicious extent.”’ 


I desire now to direct the attention of the Senate | 


to the sentiments entertained by Washington, of | 


the obligations which this country had assumed 
under the proclamation of neutrality. He clearly 
did not consider that it had so fettered this Gov- 


ernment as to wrest from it all discretion to deter- | 


mine how far it could interfere and take concern 
in the affairs of the world. He was not the man 
who could have surrendered the right of asserting 


| 
| 


| pursue, under circumstances arising out of that | 


political relations shall. in your judgment, permit the step, 
you will sound those ministers upon the probability of an 
alliance with their nations to support those principles.”’ 

One of Mr. Jay’s objects was, therefore, to ob- | 
tain the recognition of certain principles; but, if 
he should not succeed in this, what was he to do? | 
Await until they were assailed and put in peril at || 
ourown doors? By no means; but proclaim them 
to the world under the sanction of powers allied 
with us to enforce them, that it might be under- | 
stood on what grounds America would act, and 
would insist to be dealt with. 

There is another fact in the diplomatic history 
of that epoch which most strikingly illustrates 
what opinions were entertained by the immediate 
advisers of Washington with respect to the course 
which it might be expedient for this country to 


neutrality which, it is said, constituted then the’ 
policy of this Government. 

But before I proceed to enter this branch of the || 
subject, let me place before you, Mr. President, a 
fact that will speak out louder than any words of 
mine, how far Washington himself considered 
that his proclamation of neutrality constrained the 
American Government from interposing where the | 
eternal right of nations to provide for themselves 
a suitable government was interfered with by 
Powers foreign to them. On the 10th of June, 


1794, he directs his Secretary of State to instruct 


pellation by which it went, of an instrument that || under our ignorance of facts and policy, to suspend an opin- 
f 


Mr. Monroe—then our Minister to France—to 
the following effect: 
** You will assure the French Government that the Presi- 


dent has been an early and decided friend of the French 
revolution; and whatever reason there may have been, 


ion upon some of its important transactions, vet is he im- 
mutable in his wishes for its accomplishment, incapable of 
assenting to the right of any foreign prince to meddle with 
its intertor arrangements.”’ 


Nor were these proceedings on the part of the 


| American Government in contradiction with the || 


| ing out between us and France. 


recommendations contained in the Farewell Ad- 
dress, as J shall hereafter most conclusively show. 
Let me now remark that the Address bears date 
September 17,1796. We are—I mean in thought— 
in 1797, at a most critical epoch of our history, 
when painful difficulties were on the eve of break- 
Washington had || 
been recalled tothe command of thearmy. Alex- 


| 
i 
i 


/mand. Such was the confidence which Wasb- || 


| 


| 


| 
ander Hamilton was to be his second in that com- | 
ington reposed in General Hamilton that he made | 


his own acceptance of the trust tendered him by || 
President Adams. 

The Spanish colonies were in great ferment. | 
The example of the British colonies had roused | 
their spirit, and moved them into an active search | 
of assistance to shake off the authority of the 
mother country. They had sent to Europe emis- 
saries, who were now holding council in Paris. || 
From that place these emissaries were sending con- 
fidential agents in all directions to promote the 
great object of their mission—the emancipation of 
the Espano-American colonies. They had just 
agreed to a projet which they had sent to England, 
to be submitted to the gigantic, though youthful 
minister, who then lorded it over the destinies. of 
that country. 

Here is an extract from that projet : 





GLOBE. 


been opposed to any such movement on 
of the Spanish colonies—was persuaded 


|| President, a fair opportunity for testing the 


| sumed his station at the head of the army. 





on) | March 29 


sR 


’ 


Senate. 


** Arvicue 4. A defensive alliance formed betw 
Britain, the United States, and South America 
ommended by the nature of things—by the 
uation of the three countries—by the 
character, habits, and manners of the three nations». 
is not possible thatit should not long continue, coped 
care is used to consolidate it by an analogy in the » site : 
form of the three Governments—that is to say bees al 
joyment of civil liberty wisely conceived,” &e., &e rm &- 


General Miranda—who, up to this momen; had 


een Grea, 
2 1S 80 ree. 
feographical siz. 
productions, want. 

’ 


the part 
in this scheme; and he immediately wrote z M; 
Hamilton, asking his concurrence and support 
‘* It appears,”’ says he in one of his letters ed a 
‘the moment of our emancipation is arriving waa 
‘that the establishment of liberty on the wh 
‘ American continent is confided to ovr 
‘ Providence.’ 


Whole 


r are by 
Here was, you will admit, Mr. 


: . . : prin- 
ciples of neutrality laid down in the proclamation, 


and the doctrine of non-interference, asserted in 
the Farewell Address, as constituting the settled 
and permanent policy ‘of the country. Here js 
the answer of Hamilton to General Miranda: _ 


“New York, August 22. 1798 
* * * 7 * * * * ee: 

‘The sentiments [ entertain in regard to that obje 
been long since in your knowledge ; but I could pe 
have no participation in it, unless patronized by the Goy 
ernment of this country. It was my wish that matters had 
been referred for a codperation in the course of this falj on 
the part of this country ; but that can now be scarce); the 
ease. The winter, however, may mature the project. and 
an actual co6peration by the United States may take place 
In this case I shall be happy, in my official station, to be ay 
instrument of so good a work. 

“The plan,in my opinion, ought to be, after that of 
Great Britain, an army of the United States—a government 


ct have 
rsonally 


| for the liberal Territories agreeable to both codperators, but 
| about which there probably will be no difficulty. To ar 


range the plan a competent authority to some person here 
from Great Britain is the best expedient. Your presence 
here will in this case be extremely essential. We are rais- 
ing an army of 12,000 men. General Washington has re 


1 I am appointed 
second in command. 


** With esteem and regard, &c., 

* A, HAMILTON.” 

Nor was this correspondence so mysterious as 
not to admit of its secret to be transferred to the 
cabinet council of Mr. Adams, and to the foreign 
minister then representing this country at the court 
of England. 

Mr. Hamilton incloses his answer to Miranda 
in a letter to Rufus King, in which he alludes to 
the disclosure which he had made in high quarters 
of the whole scheme. He writes thus on the 22 


of August, 1798: 


** [ have received several letters from Miranda. I have 


| written an answer to some of them, which I send .you to 
| deliver or not, according to your estimate of what is passing 


in the scene where youare. Should you deem it expedient 
to suppress my letter, you may do it, and sav as much as 


| you think fit on my part, in the nature of a communication 
| through you.” 


** With regard to the enterprise in question, I wish it 
much to be undertaken: but I should be glad that the prin- 
cipal agency was in the United States—they to furnish the 
whole land force,if necessary. The command, in this case, 
would very naturally fall upon me: and I hope [ should dis- 
appoint no favorable anticipations.””  —_* : oe 

** Are we yet ready for this undertaking? Not quite; but 
we ripen fast, and it may, I think, be rapidly brought to 
maturity, if an efficient negotiation is at once set on foot 


| upon this ground. Great Britain cannot alone insure the 


accomplishment of the object. I have some time since ad 
vised certain preliminary steps to prepare the way consist- 
ently with national character and justice. I was told they 
would be pursued; but I am not able to say whether they 
have been or not.”’ 

In a subsequent letter of General Miranda to 
Hamilton, I find what follows: 

‘Your wishes are, in some degree, fulfilled, since it is 
here agreed (he writes from London) that the English troops 
shall not be employed in the land operations. The naval 
force shall be English, while the troops employed will be 
American. Every arrangement is made, and we are only 
waiting for the declaration of your President to depart. 

I need go no further to show that the policy 
which Washington meant to recommend and to 
act upon, was, that while we should not entangle 
ourselves in permanent alliances, or implicate our 
interests in the ordinary vicissitudes and the ordi- 
nary combinations of the politics of Europe, while 
we might trust to ary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies, we should not therefore dis- 
own ourselves, and cower beneath the fear of giv- 
ing umbrage by a dignified assertion of our rights 
under the law of nations. 

We have found him as early as 1794, scarcely 
a year after the proclamation of neutrality, di- 
recting Mr. Munroe to give assurances that he 
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was incapable of assenting to the right of any foreign 
ace to meddle with the affairs of other nations. 
f ae the same time he instructs Mr. Jay to 
athe ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Swe- 
as to the probability of an alliance with their 
tions to support certain principles; and behold! 
. urges the mustering of our forces at the very mo- 
a hen Hamilton joins acombination throagh 


deity 


nich an American army of twelve thousand men | 
which at 4 


is to ente 


endence of that country. Is not this policy 


indey 
cated upon this floor by the mover of the original 
-goiutions, and by those who side with him? 
But we have still another example tending to sub- 
vert the entire structure built up py the advocates of 
the policy of impassiveness. I have shown what 
-opstruction in practice Washington had _ placed 
ypon the principles laid down in the Farewell Ad- 
dress. His policy ended not with him. It went 
on, infusing itself through those who came after 
‘m. President Monroe, who had enjoyed his 
full confidence, who must be presumed to have 


r Mexico, under his lead, to effect the | 


- tion a disclaimer of that other policy advo- | 


‘mbibed his opinions and views, did not hesitate | 


wy take a bold and decisive stand when came the 
crisis Which threatened a coalition of certain Euro- 
pean powers to reduce the Spanish colonies to 


submission, and to organize them again into mon- | 


arches. 
famous passage in the address which he sent to 
Congress in December, 1823; though the solemn 
declaration has fixed itself indelibly in the memo- 
ories and hearts of our people, the circumstances 
that brought it about are comparatively but little 
known, and may not seem unworthy of a brief 
notice. Mr. Rush, a statesman of the most pure 


You well remember, Mr. President, that | 


patriotism, as well as of the highest order of in- | 


\ 


tellect and talent, whose lofty character has so 


deeply impressed itself in the diplomatic history | 


of that period, who exhibited in his person the 
rare combination of the most profound wisdom 
and the most extensive knowledge, with the bland 


and fascinating manners, the accomplishments | 


and polish of the gentleman, who never said a 
word that was improper, nor betrayed a thought 


that might peril his country’s fortunes—Mr. Rush | 


was minister at the court of St. James. Among 
the important negotiations intrusted to his man- 
agement was that of obtaining from England a 
recognition of independence for the Spanish Colo- 
nies. He approached the subject with noapeeter 
ble skill and adroitness, and soon brought the 
British minister to his views by suggesting a joint 
declaration of the principles upon which that in- 
dependence should be vindicated. The confer- 
ences which took place between him and Mr. 
Canning are full of a mostlively interest, and pay 
richly the reader for the time he bestows upon 
their perusal. 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Soulé. 


intrench upon the independence of the Spanish possessions 
in America.”’ 


And in a note of August 27, he asserts: 


** That his Government would regard the convening of a 
European Congress to deliberate upon the affairs of the 
Spanish Colonies as a measure uncalled for, and indicative 
of a policy highly unfriendly to the tranquillity of the world; 
that it could not look with insensibility upon such an ex 
ercise of European jurisdiction over commuvyities now ex 
empt from it, and entitled to regulate their own concerns 
unmolested from abroad.”°—(P. 419.) “That, could Eng 
land see fit to consider the time as now arrived for fully 
acknowledging the independence of the new communities, 
he (Mr. Rush) believed that not only would it accelerate 
the steps of this Government, but that it would naturally 
place umm in a new position in his further course on the 
whole subject.”? 

“Should [ be asked,’’ (writes Mr. Rush in his, letter to 
the American Secretary of State, dated London, August 28, 
1823)—** Should I be asked by Mr. Canning whether, in 
case the recognition be made by Great Britain without more 
delay, I am on my part prepared to make a declaration, in 
the name of my Government, that it will not remain inac- 
tive under un attack upon the independence of those States 
by the Holy Alliance, the present determination of my judg- 
ment is, that F WILL MAKE SUCH A DECLARATION EXPLICIT- 
LY, AND AVOW IT BEFORE THE WORLD.”’—(P. 421.) 


Nor was Mr. Rush insensible of the importance 
of the step he was prepared to take. In his com- 
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munication to the American Secretary of State of | 
| April 30th, of same year, he says: 


**T am fully sensible of the magnitude of the subjects to 
be treated of, the complicated character of the considera 
tions involved in most of them, and of their momentous 
bearings, in present and future ages, upon the interests, the 
welfare. and the honor of the United States.”°—( These 
words borrowed from the Secretary's Own letier to which 
he was answering.—P. 423.) 


On the 15th of September Mr. Rush writes to 
the President: 


* That it is still his intention to urge upon Mr. Canning 
the immediate recognition of the new States by Great Brit 
ain as the only footing upon which he*®ould feel warranted 
in acceding to the proposal made to him.’’—(P. 427.) 


Speaking of the declaration asked of him by 


| Mr. Canning, he remarks: 


Iam assured that I cannot seem | 


ungracious to the Senate if I attempt to put them | 


in possession of some remarkable passages which 
I have extracted from the book in which they are 
registered. 


Alluding (1823) to a note from Mr. Canning to | 


the British ambassador at Paris, relative to a pre- 
sumed design on the part of France to bring some 


of the Spanish possessions in America under her | 


dominion, either by conquest or by cession from 
Spain, Mr. Rush had expressed the sentiment that 


it implied clearly that ** England would not remain 


passive under any such attempt by France.”? Mr. 


Canning then asked Mr. Rush, ‘‘ What he thought | 


the American Government would say to going hand in 


dence at the Court of London,”’ p. 400.) 
In the course of the same conversation, Mr. 
Canning added that— 


“The knowledge that the United States would be opposed 
to it as well as England, could not fail to have its decisive | 


influence in checking it.**—(Ibid, p. 403.) 


_And in a note bearing date the 20th of August, 
1823, Mr. Canning asks again: 


“Ifthe moment has not arrived when the two Govern- | 
ments (England and the United States) might understand | 


each other as to the Spanish American colonies ; and if so, 
Whether it would not be expedient for them, and for all the 


be clearly settled and avowed; that as to England, she had 
no disguise on the subject.”»—(Ibid, p. 412.) 


In reply to Mr. Canning’s communication, Mr. 
Rush dodasos . ; 


“That the United States would view as unjust and im- 
Proper any attempt on the part of the powers of Europe to 


World, that their principles in regard to those colonies should | 


| distinctly the position which I mean to occupy. I || without ever entangling ourselves in their polities — 


“The value of my declaration would depend upon its 
being formally made known to Europe. Would not such 
a step wear the appearance of the United States impli 
cating themselves in the political connections of Europe ? 
Would it not be acceding, in this instance at least, to the 
policy of one of the great European powers, In Opposition 
to the projects avowed by others of the first rank? This, 
hitherto, had been no part of the system of the United 
States. The very reverse of ithad been acted upon. Their 
foreign policy had been essentially bottomed on the great 
maxim of preserving peace and harmony with all nations, 
without offending any, or forming entangling alliances with 
any. Upon the institution as upon the dissensions of the 
European powers, the Government and people of the Uni 
ted States might form and even express their speculative 
opinions; but it had been no part of their past conduct to 
interfere with the one, or being unmolested themselves, to 
become parties to the others. In this broad principle laid 
one of wy difficulties under his proposal.”’ 


To this Mr. Canning would reply: 

“That, however just such a policy might have been 
formerly, or might continue to be, as a general policy, he 
apprehended tiiat powerful and controlling circumstances 
might make it inapplicable in particular occasions,” &c. 


And upon the rejoinder, Mr, Rush says: 
“ For myself, speaking only as an individual, | could well 


| conceive thatthe interposition of an authoritative voice by 


the United States, in favor of these communities, admitting 
that the powers of Europe usurped a claim to control their 
destinies, would imply no real departure from the princi- 
ples which had hitherto regulated their foreign intercourse, 
or pledge then: henceforth to the political connection of the 
Old World. If, too, that voice happened to be in unison 
with the voice of Great Britain, it might prove but the more 
suspicious to the common object which both nations had 
in view, without committing either to any systematic or 
ulterior concert. But | added, that as the question of the 


| United States expressing this voice, and promulgating it 


under official authority to the powers of Europe, was one 
of entire novelty as well as of great magnitude in their his- 


° . . . } y. it was fi ‘OV en ‘ *, -cide 
hand with England in such « policy 7° (46 Resi- || tory, it was for my government, and not for me, to decide 


upon its propriety.” ° e e * * ® 

‘Let Great Britain immediately and unequivocally ac- 
knowledge the independence of the new States.”> * * * 
**T will not scruple, on seeing that importantevent come 
about, to lend my official name to the course proposed, and 
count upon my Government stamping with its subsequent 
approval what I have done.’’—(pp. 436, 437.) 


Mr. Rush then goes on to tell us: 
“ By the early transmission of the proposals made to me 


| by Mr. Canning, in his notes of the latter end of August, 


the copies of them, as well as of my reports of our confer- 
ences on the whole subject, arrived at Washington in time 
to engage the deliberations of President Monroe and his 
Cabinet, before the meeting of Congress in December, and 
it was very satisfactory to me to learn that the part I had 
acted was approved. ”’—(pp. 456, 457.) 


The policy of impassiveness, therefore, has no 
warrant in the past, and the warnings of Wash- 
ington and of his compeers, so far, do not reach 


the ground covered by this debate. Let me defife | 
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am not for entangling ourselves by permanent al- 
liances in the ordinary vicissitudes of foreign poli- 
tics, or in the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of foreign friendships or enmities. I am for trust- 
ing to temporary alliances in extraordinary emer- 
gencies; but I cannot be for surrendering the high 
rank which we are entitled to occupy at the coun- 
cil-board of nations. I can neither abdicate the 
rights which that position implies, nor disavow 
the obligations which it imposes; and, inasmuch 
as the amendment proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] carries me not 
beyond the ground covered by the avowals just 
stated, to that amendment shall I give my unquali- 
fied support and vote. It imbodies my views in 
the guarded yet significant form of its language; it 
speaks out, in dignified terms, sentiments which 
responded to the throbs of every American heart, 
and shows that, while penning the resolves, the 
distinguished Senator had not out of mind the re- 
mark made by Washington, in his message of De- 
cember 3, 1793, ** that there was a rank due to the 
United States among nations which would be withheld, 
if not entirely lost, by the reputation of weakness.”’ 

But suppose | were in error with respect to the 
bearing of the Washington policy, as exemplified 
by his own doings; the question would still re- 
main, whether it was ever intended it should re- 
main an immutable rule, to be pursued by this 
Government under what changes soever might oc- 
cur in the history of its progress, 

Speaking of our commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations, Washington himself, in his Fare- 
well Address, recommends the ** establishment of 
‘certain conventional rules, the best that present cir- 
‘cumstances and mutual opinions will permit, bul tem- 
* porary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned 
‘or varied, as experience and circumstances shail dic- 
* tate.”’ 

Our policy, upon the same principle, must also 
change. lt is notin the power of man to impart 
immutability to any of its works. Our policy 
must change; it will change. Who is the states- 
man, where is the statesman, who will consider 
himself so constrained by the traditions of the 
past as to admit that it binds the present in 
shackles, and keeps the future in thralldom? Sir, 


|; we cannot thus be enslaved to the opinions and 


judgments of those who have preceded us. Are 
we the nation we were in 1793? Does Europe 
stand to us in the relation it then stood? Consider: 
We were but three millions of people then; we 
are now twenty-three millions. The area of our 
territory exceeded hardly eight hundred thousand 
square miles; it now measures upwards of three 
millions. Our commercial relations with the whole 
world embraced an aggregate of $115,000,000; 
they reach now to upwards of $3 18,000,000; on 
a comparative survey of the commercial progress 
of this country and of England we find that, 
while the mercantile movement of the Unite States 
in half a century has increased in the ratio of three 
hundred per cent., that of England has only at- 
tained two hundred per cent. ‘Taking for granted 
that the two countries will progress in the same 
ratio during the coming century, we find that in 
1890 the commerce of the United States will be 
$870,000,000, that of England $1,200,000,000: 
and in 1940 the commerce of the United States 
will be $2,377,000,000, while that of England will 
only be $2,289,000,000—tius leaving the United 
States with a surplus over England of $88,000,000. 

We have now asea-coast extending 5,620 miles 
in length; it extended in 1793 but 1,700 miles. 
We had scarcely a commercial marine; now our 
steam force alone amounts to upwards of fourteen 
hundred steamers, measuring 417,283 tons; while 


the whole steam marine of al! Europe in 1848 did 


not exceed twelve hundred and twenty-four steam- 
ers, of 164,713 tons burden. 

To insist, sir, that while our numbers, the ex- 
tent of our territory, our commerce, and our ship- 
ping, have so much changed, our interests, our 
wants, our rights, our obligations under those 
rights, should remain what they were sixty-five 
years ago, is to scorn the teaching of our judg- 
ment, and to belie the wisdom of God. 

But it is said that we should have no concern 
with interests connected with European policy, 
and that we should confine ourselves to extending 
our commercial relations with foreign countries 
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aye, sir, if we can so separate those relations as 
to keep them in absolute freedom of each other; 
but this it is not in our power to effect. Commer- 
cial intercourse will, and must of necessity, beget 


political entanglements. The question is not how | 


you may avoid them—they will defy your pru- 


perity? You could not, if you would, disconnect 


yourselves at this day from Spain, England, or | 


Russia. There they stand nailed to your sides. 
Suppose, for a moment, that Spain chooses to 
transfer Cuba to a foreign government, would we 
stand still? Suppose England were to exercise 
somewhat more ostensibly than she does at pres- 
ent her dictatorship over the Central American re- 
publics, would we stand still? Suppose Russia 
should reissue her ukase of 1821, and so extend 
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the circle of prohibition, which she had then the | 
boldness to draw around herself, as to exclude us | 
entirely from the northern waters of the Pacific, | 


would we stand still? No, sir; we would not— 
we could not. Again, sir: suppose England were 
induced to join a European coalition, and become 
a party to another continental system, can you re- 
alize what advantages Europe could tender her 
that would not be ruinous to our interests? Might 
not, perchance, a new Pozzo de Borgo instil into 
the brains of some raving autocrat the thought, 
by him suggested in 1817, of subjugating these 
States, in order to protect the world against the 
poisonous effects of their institutions * 

I repeat it again, you have no power either to 
surrender your rights or to disown your obliga- 
tions, j 
tions. Let the world know that while you are 
prepared to comply with the latter, you cannot 
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| rests on the dictates of public opinion. Will you 


| give up your share in forming it? In vain seek | 
| you t The tendencies of your | 
political organization, your commercial as well as | 


| you to remain isolated. 


your social interests, that thirst after the unknown, 


|| which you can neither compress nor satisfy, will | 
dence, and put in default all your diplomacy—but | 


the question is, how will you meet them with the | 
least possible danger to your peace and your pros- | 


throw you forcibly into contact with foreign pow- 
ers. What their policy may induce them to at- 


your mercantile interest. With the progressive 


|| ratio of your production compared with your pop- 


ulation, you may have in 1900 an excess of seven 
hundred millions in your produce. Where will 
you find a market for it? In the East!—in the 
East! There you must look to for custom—thither 


The dependence of England on your great staple 
for the supply of her extensive manufactories may 
counsel her to take you into partnership in the 
enjoyment of the gorgeous boon. But should 
Russia gain the ascendency there, what would 
your prospects be? Her policy is essentially ex- 
clusive, antagonistic to your interest. 


| eastern commerce? You see then, sir, that inter- 


| est alone presses you on ail sides not to remain | 


isolated. In self-defense you are bound to watch 
every movement of European policy. See how 


strangely have fallen those Balkans which wise | 


and far-seeing statesmen had raised in the com- 


|| bined strengh of Hungary and Austria against the 


Assert your rights and fulfill your obliga- 


suffer the former to be questioned or invaded. | 


Sut some will say, this is war! Not quite; and 
if it were, I could not see that we ought on that 
account abstain from asserting what is good and 
just initself. Know you not, sir, that moral power, 


in time of war as well as in time of peace, acts the | 
first part, and often coerces the powers of num- | 


bers to unconditional surrender? Let me read you 
from Heffter a few lines, which define more accu- 
rately than anything I have yet read, the origin, 
the sanction, and the imposing commands of the 
law of nations: 

** The law of nations has neither lawgiver nor supreme 
judge, since independent States acknowledge no superior 
human authority. 

Its superior tribunal is history, which forms at once the 


Its organ and regulator is public opinion. | 


rampart of justice, and the Nemesis by which iyjustice is | 


avenged. Its sanction, or the moral obligation of all men 
to respect it, results from the moral order of the universe, 
which will not suffer nations and individuals to be isolated 
from each other, but constantly tends to unite the whole 
family of mankind in one great harmonious society.”’ 


What! speak you of isolation? Have you not 
markets to retain for your present excess of pro- 
duction, and markets to secure for the surplus of 
your future wealth? Can you rely on the sympa- 
thies of Princes, Kings, or Czars for a continuance 


of those relations which alone can enable you to | 


retain the advantages which you enjoy on the old 
continent? Disown not yourself. 
ful that you are a member of the great family of 
nations. Do not repudiate the relations which 
that membership implies. The law that binds na- 
tions to each other is your law as well as theirs. 
Let it not be violated with impunity. That law 








* A SINGULAR HISTORICAL Fact.—The New York Ex- 
press brings to light a singular historical fact, which is not 
generally known. 


a memoir addressed to his court on the importance of re- 
placing South America under the dominion of Spain, that 
the United States shonld be subjugated. He said that, 
“founded onthe sovereignty of the people, the Republic of 
the United States of America was a fire, of which the daily 
contact with Europe threatened the latter with conflagra- 
tion; that as an asylum for all innovators, it gave them the 
means of disseminating at a distance, by their writings, 
and by the authority of their example, a poison of which 
the communication could not be questioned, as it was well 
known that the French revolution had its origin in the Uni- 
ted States; that already troublesome effects were felt from 
the presence of the French refugees in the United States.” 
The Russian ambassador went on to state and argue that 
the conquest of the United States was an easy enterprise ; 
that the degree of power to which the Americans had risen 
made them objects of fear to the European monarchical 
governments, ke. The editor of the Express came in con- 
tact with this curious paper in the State Library at Albany, 
in an old file of the Missouri Republican, printed more than 
thirty years ago. 


Be not unmind- | 


devouring ambition of the Cossack! Austria now 


a Russian province, is but a relay to the Czar on | 


his route to Turkey. He can now approach Con- 
stantinople by Vienna as surely as by Bucharest. 


It may be too late for us to interpose a protest | 
against an accomplished wrong; it is never too || 
Do not late | 


late to provide against its recurrence. 
events speak loud of the future? See you not Eng- 
land herself succumbing to the continental coali- 
tion? How anxious she seems not togive offense to 
European despots! Mark her condescensions to 
their biddings. 
merston was surrendering his seals, Vienna was 
reveling in joy and exultation at the triumph which 


| the anticipated fall of that minister prepared to | 
Lord Malmesbury bends in humble | 


Austria. 
compliance to the remonstrances of France and 
Austria, and narrows the cirele of the liberties 
conceded to European exiles; and Lord Derby in- 
augurates his advent to power by withdrawing the 
bill which extended the electoral franchises of the 
British subjects;—and thus is England belying her 
past, as if she no longer recollected those proud 
days of her glory when her minister could exclaim 
in the House of Commons, ‘‘ We go to plant the 
‘ standard of England on the well-known heights 
‘ of Lisbon; where that standard is planted foreign 
‘dominion shall not come;”’ or, when hurling de- 
fiance at France, then in 
same minister triumphantly avowed his resolution, 
‘*that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain 
‘with the Indies; that he had called the New 


‘ World into existence to redress the balance of | 


‘the Old.’’ But, sir, while she shows herself so 
submissive to European despotism, see how men- 
| acingly she rides our waters, and how arrogantly 
| she deals out her protectorate to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and the Kingdom of Mosquito. Even this 


c ’ ot || wavering and irresolute Administration of ours 
Itsays that, in 1817, a Russian of emi- | 


nence, M. Pozzo de Borgo, being then in Paris, proposed in | 


could not speak out high words of complaint— 
indeed, sir, the very words of the amendment in- 
| troduced by the Senator from Michigan, to remon- 
strate against the untoward assumption. 
complaint was soon stilled b 

one case, and in the other by th 
very right and power denied and protested against. 
The Senate will recollect what occurred upon the 


empty excuses in 
e reassertion of the 


in the Gulf of Mexico. A conference took place 


on that occasion between the acting Secretary of || 


State and Mr. Crampton, then British Chargé 
d’Affaires to this Government, and a correspond- 
ence was had between the same acting Secretary 
|} and the French Minister, in both of which our 
| Government asserted its deep concern at the un- 
looked-for interference, and insisted upon obtain- 
| ing satisfactory explanations. The French Min- 


| 
appearance of the French and British squadrons | 
| 
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tempt against your commerce will not cease to be | 
a political aggression, though it should affect only | 


seven hundred and fifty millions of consumers in- | 
vite your commodities and your excess of wealth. | 


v y Suppose | 
she lays hands on Turkey, and shuts you out of | 
the Mediterranean: might not this great basin be- || 
come again the great reservoir and entrepdt of | 


On the very day that Lord Pal- | 


ossession of Spain, the | 


But, the | 
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_ ister, with a frankness and in a tone which do ores, 
credit to his character, and yet with that diosa 
reserve that behooved the representative of a = 
nation, met the question in perfect thirnesn's ” 
declared, ‘* first, that the instructions issued by th 
‘Government of the Republic were spontanes : 
‘and isolated; secondly, that those instruction, 
| ‘were exclusive, for an exclusive case, and an ii 
‘cable only to the class, and not to the national; r 
‘of any pirate or adventurer that should atte 
‘to land in arms on the shores of a frie 
‘tion.”” 
| The answer was conclusive, and this Govyerp. 
ment deemed itsatisfactory. But how was it with 
the British Chargé d’Affaires? The memorandum 
of the conference informs us that ‘* Mr. Cramp. 
‘ton, at an interview with Mr. Crittenden, at the 


* Department of State, on the 27th of Septem! 


ty, 
mpt 
ndly na- 


| £1851, stated that he had been directed by her Majo 


|| *ty’s Government to say to the United States Secrein 
1} * of State, that her Majesty’s Government had learned 
| ‘with DEEP REGRET, that expeditions have again 
| ‘been prepared in the ports of the United States 
|| ‘for an attack upon a territory belonging toa soy. 
‘ereign at peace with the United States, and jp 
‘friendly relation with her Majesty.” * # + 
‘* That her Majesty’s Government deem it due 
‘to the frankness which ought to characterize the 
* intercourse between the two Governments to state 
‘to that of the United States, THAT HER Majrs. 
|‘ Ty’s SHIPS-OF-WAR ON THE West Inpia statioy, 
‘ WILL HAVE ORDERS TO PREVENT BY FORCE Ayy 
‘ ADVENTURERS OF ANY NATION, FROM LANDING With 
|| "HOSTILE INTENT UPON THE ISLAND OF Cypa.” 
I had thought, sir, that, under the prevalence of 
this doctrine of non-intervention, the distinguished 
statesman who is at the head of the State Depart- 
| ment, with that tone of voice that bespeaks the 
|| depths of his thoughts, though not always the in- 
vincible ony of his will, might have gravely 
told the British Chargé, ‘‘Sir, this is no concern 
‘of yours. Withdraw your ships, We can 
‘ minister for ourselves the police of our affairs 
‘ over our own waters.”” But I am mistaken, | 
think; it was not Mr. Webster, but Mr. Crit- 
tenden, who then occupied the chair of State, 
And very strenuously does he retort, ‘* That the 
* President could not, WITHOUT CONCERN, witness any 
‘ attempt to accomplish the object’’ in contemplation of 
the British Government ** by means which might even- 
tually lead to encroachments on the rights of the people 
of the United States;’’ that ‘* the execution of the 
‘ orders received by her Majesty’s squadron would 
‘ be the exercise of a sort of police over the seas 
‘in our immediate vicinity, covered as they are 
‘ with our ships and our citizens, and it would in- 
‘volve, moreover, to some extent, the exercise of 
| £a jurisdiction to determine what expeditions were 
‘ of ihe character denounced, as well as who were 
‘the guilty adventurers engaged in them;”’ and he 
deni by expressing ‘‘the hope that there may 
| never arise any occasion for carrying any such 
|| orders into execution.’? What answer, Mr. 
President, do you suppose Mr. Crampton made 
to the State Department? Here is the communi- 
| eation he addresses Mr. Webster on the 12th of 
| November. It incloses a letter to himself from 
Lord Palmerston, reasserting, as I have already 
|| said, the very right and assumption of power 
_ complained of and protested against: 
Britisy Leeation, 
Wasnineton, November 12, 1851. 
| rr: With reference to our conversation on the 10th inst., 
| and in compliance with your desire, I have the honor to 


| inclose a copy of the dispatch addressed to me by Lord 
| Palmerston, which I then read to you, upon the subject ot 
| 


the orders issued to her Majesty’s ships-of-war on the West 
|| Indian station, respecting unauthorized expeditions against 
the island of Cuba. : 
| [avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, sir, the 
| assurance of my highest consideration. 
JOHN F. CRAMPTON. 
| ‘The Hon. Danren Wesster, &c., &c., &c. 
| 1 
| 


| (No. 16. 
Sir: 


} ForeiGn Orrice, October 22, 1851. 
have received your despatch No. 29, of the 6th 
|| inst., and I have to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment approve the course pursued by you in communicating 
|| to the Government of the United Siates the orders isswed by 
| her Majesty’s Government to the Commander-in-chief of her 
|| Majesty’s ships in the West Indies, respecting the prevention 
|| of lawless expeditions against Cuba. 7 
If you should have any further conversation with the Sec- 
| retary of State of the United States on this subject, you my 
| assure him that every care will be taken that, in execu! 
| ing these preventive measures against the expeditions of 
|| persons whom the United States Government itself has ¢- 
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-ed as not being entitled to the protection of any govern- I! 
— yo interference shall take place with the lawful || 
a et of any nation. 1] 
am Lam, &C- PALMERSTON. | 

Joux F. CRAMPTON, Esq., &c., &c., &e. 1} 

Here is, then, on the part of England, the as- 
ption of the right not only to exercise her 


sum one | 
ysver our waters and over vessels sailing || 


police ¢ : ; 
yader American colors, but to decide for herself 


ofthe nature and character of an expedition de- | 
varting from our shores; for, the squadron ‘ has | 
orders to prevent, by force, any adventurers OF ANY | 
vation from landing, WITH HOSTILE INTENT, || 
‘oon the Island of Cuba! Has reparation been 
oat demanded of the insult thus offered to the ma- 
‘esty of the American flag? Has the Minister of 
Engiand apologized for the unceremonious evasion || 
with which the Chargé d’Affaires escaped the | 
necessity of a committing answer? The accom- 
lished and truly skillful gentleman who now rep- 
resents Great Britain near this Republic would be 
ioth to admit that his Government had transcended 
its privileges, or might, under any cireumstances, | 
surrender the exercise of its assumed rights. 
Here was, you will admit, Mr. President, a fit | 
ypportunity for this Administration to display 
some of that watchful energy which it so merci- 
lessly exhibited on « kindred occasion. Why is 
it that it suffered its wrath to be so easily soothed 
and its susceptibilities to slumber? What busi- | 
ness had it to be thus tolerant and accommodating 
when it had pursued, with such an unrelenting || 
rancor and severity, that little band of deluded, | 
but brave and chivalrous men who had engaged 
in that unfortunate and ill-advised anette 
which ended so miserably at Baya Honda? Was || 
it love for non-intervention that prompted the pol- | 
icy which branded the invasion with deadly | 
names, and doomed the invaders to an ignomin- 
ious slaughter? Sir, I disapproved then, as I dis- 
approve now, the reckless undertaking; but those 
who engaged in it had stout and noble hearts; | 
they were enthusiasts—maniacs, if you choose— 
but enthusiasts—maddened by the most disinter- 
ested and the most lofty aspirations. What right | 
had this Administration to track them through the 
waters of the Gulf, beyond the line of our muni- 
cipal jurisdiction? Will its friends show mej, 
where, in the Constitution, is lodged the power 
which the President thought proper to exert on 
that occasion? And, as if the butchery made of || 
fifty of our citizens, slaughtered in full daylight, || 
within view of our flag waving sadly over our || 
ships-of-war, and in wanton violation of the most | 
solemn and the most explicit treaty stipulations, |, 
was not enough to satisfy the most extravagant || 
exactions of Castilian pride, Castilian punctilio, | 
and Castilian revenge, we are driven to witness, | 
in the great metropolis of the South, the heart- 
rending spectacle of a salute booming out to exult- | 
ing Spain, repentance and atonement in the name || 
of the United States of America! The triumph 
won by the Spanish minister on this occasion over 
the susceptibilities, once so keen, of our statesmen, 
has no precedent in the annals of the diplomatic || 
history of any nation. 

But to return to the present aspect of affairs in 
Europe, and to the new attitude in which England 
stands to the continental Powers. Believe you, 
sir, that she would now be so humble, so dejected, || 
80 submissive to Austro-Russian dictation, if she 
had firmly stood up by those principles which her 
Chathams and her Cannings had so proudly pro- 
claimed to the world? How dearly she pays for 
her impassiveness, while the Roman Republic was || 
falling under French bayonets, while Hungary || 
was slaughtered by Russian sabers, and while Cra- |, 
cow laid prostrate at the feet of her plunderers. 

Sir, let us not be lulled into slumber by the idea || 
that we are too distant from Europe to be affected || 
by her political convulsions. Know you not that | 
violence and oppression are contagious, and that || 
their triumph in any point of time, or on any point | 
of the globe, reacts on the moral world? |] 

Why, Mr. President, speak of isolation, when 1 
you can ride your floating palaces from continent || 
to continent in less time rd it took your fathers, || 

y years ago, to travel from Buffalo to New || 
York—from Boston to Philadelphia ?—when every || 
Wave of the ocean brings you swift messengers, } 
blown over to these western shores by the same } 
breeze that wafted them away from the eastern | 
emisphere ?—when, low as it 
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every pulsation of the European heart beneath the | 
iron hands that strive to compress and stifle its 
mr and agonizing energies ? 

ut it is insisted that an expression of our sym- 


| pathies is more a matter of sentiment than of right 


and policy. Ah, sir, | pity the statesman who | 
does not know that public sentiment, which some- | 


| times supplies and sometimes corrects the law, is 
| always its strongest support. 


Sir, believe me, it is our interest, and if not our 
interest, our duty, to keep alive, by good offices 
among the nations of Europe, that reverence for 
the institutions of our country, that devout faith 
in their efficacy, which looks to their promulga- 
tion throughout the world as to the great millen- 
nium which is to close the long calendar of their 
wrongs. Let their flame light up the gloom and 
dispel the darkness that now envelop them. Hum- 
bled though they be, despise them not. [t was 
not their choice, but treachery that made them 
slaves; and if you should ask why is it that they 
seem to lock with approving smiles and contented 
hearts to the hands that brandish the rod over 
them, forget not those deluded wretches destined 
to the beasts for the entertainment of the Roman 
Emperors, who could not be persuaded that Cesar 
was not Rome, and who, upon entering the Col- 


| iseum, as they passed his seat, would bow to him 


in respectful submission, and exclaim: ‘‘ Ceasar, 


| morituri te salutant’’—Cwesar, though doomed to 
die, we salute you. 


I heard, the other day, the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee, in one of those soul-stirring feats 
of eloquence so peculiarly his own, disclaim that 
there be anything like destiny in the callings of a 
nation. How could he have thus overlooked that 
there is not a work of God’s wisdom, nor a 


| Striving of the human intellect, that bears not the 


indelible seal of destiny? Onward! onward! is 
the injunction of Ged’s will as much as .fhead ! 
ahead ! is the aspiration of every American heart. 
We boast exultingly of our wisdom. Do we 
mean to hide it under the bushel, from fear that 
its light might set the world in flames? As well 
might Christianity have been confined to the walls | 
of a church, or to the enclosures of a cloister. 
What had it effected for mankind, what had it 
effected for itself, without the spirit that promul- 
gated it to the world? Onward! onward! To 
stand still is to lie lifeless—inertion is death. Had 
Mahomet stood still, would he and the mountain 
have got together? Had the colonies stood still, 
would this be the Government it is? Had Jeffer- 
son and Polk stood still, would Louisiana be | 
ours? Would Texas, would California, sit here 
in the bright garments of their sovereignty ? 

You commend the policy of the fathers of the 
Republic, as if time, that withers the strength of 
man, did not ** throw around him the ruins of his 
proudest monuments.’’ Have I not shown how 
mutable it had been? Let us not calumniate the 


= by fastening its usurpations upon the future. 
revere its teachings, but cannot submit to make | 


them the measure of present wisdom. Speaking 
of the sages whose names and authority have so 
often been invoked in this debate, the elder Adams 
attempts to exculpate the defects of their views | 
and policy by this remark: ‘* The present actors 
‘on the stage have been too little prepared by their 
‘early views, and too much occupied with turbu- 
‘lent scenes, to do more than they have done.”’ 
And with what ardent fervor and hope, with what 
enthusiasm, he speaks of the scenes which display 
themselves to his view in the future of his country ? 
‘« A prospect into futurity in America is like con- 
‘templating the heavens through the telescope of 
‘Herschel. Objects stupendous in their magnitude 
‘and motions strike us from all quarters and fill us 
‘with amazement !”’ 

My reverence for opinions consecrated by the 


authority of the sages who preceded us, will not | 
induce me to disintegrate this Republic, and shear 


from its domain Louisiana, Texas, Florida, the | 
Californias, and New Mexico, because, forsooth, 
Washington, Adams, and Hamilton may have 
held that any accession of new territory to the 
area embraced by the old States was unconstitu- 
tional. I could not gi r rec 
ing of a national bank, because its institution had | 
the assent of the same great men- Nor could I 

shut my ears on their account, to those whisper- | 


, you can hear |, ings of the future that betoken the rising of new | 
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enerations impatient to throw themselves on our 
ap. Sir, I have a mind to place before you the 
record of strange prophecies made on the future 
growth, strength, prosperity, and empire of these 
States, ata time when they were but dependent 
and suberdinate colonies ofa distant nation. They 
are to be found spread over in the Memorials of 
Pownall, who lived eight years in the colonies, 
from 1753 to 1756, and who held successively the 
offices of Lieutenant-Governor of New Jersey, of 
Governor of Massachusetts, and of Governor of 
South Carolina, and who in those three capacities 
must be presumed to have been afforded every op- 
portunity that could enable him well to aporeciate 
in Lon that surrounded him that peculiar 
forwardness and energy of purpose which have 
since realized so wonderfully what that great and 
wise man had contemplated in vision, through the 
telescope of his far-seeing mind. Sir, | feel assured 
that the Senate will thank me for trespassing yet 
& moment upon its patience, while I shall read to 
you some of his most striking revelations: 
** North America has advanced, and is every day advan 


cing, to growth of State, with a steady and continually ac 
celerating motion, of which there has never yet been any 


example in Europe.” * * . 
*“Itis young and strong.’ * * * “Its strength will 

grow with its years, and it will establish its constitution and 

perfect adultness in growth of State. ‘T’o this greatness of 


empire it will certainly arise.”’ * * * * ‘“*America will 
become the arbitress of the commercial world, and perhaps 
the mediatrix of peace, and of the political business of the 
world.”? 

** Whoever knows these people will consider them as ani 


| mated in this new world, if | may so express it, wifh the 
spirit of the new philosophy.”’ 


** Here one sees the inhabitants laboring after the plough, 


| or with the spade and hoe, as though they had not an idea 


beyond the ground they dwell upon; yet is their mind all 
the while enlarging all its powers, and their spirit rises as 
their improvements advance.”’ 

** The independence of America is fixed as fate. She ia 
mistress of her own fortune ; knows that she is so, and will! 
actuate that power which she feels, both so as to establish 
her own system, and to change the system of Europe.’’ 

‘* Those sovereigns of Europe who have been led by the 
office-system and worldly wisdom of their ministers—who, 
seeing things in those lights, have despised the unfashioned, 
awkward youth of America—when they shall find the sys 
tem of this new empire not only obstructing but superseding 
the old systems of Europe, and crossing upon the effects of 
all their settled maxims and accustomed measures, they will 
call upon these their ministers and wise men, ‘Come, curse 
me this people, for they are ioo mighty for me ;’ their states 
men will be dumb; but the spirit of truth will answer, 
‘How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed }"? 

** America will come to market in its own shipping, and 
will claim the ocean as common—will claim a navigation 
restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as 
the rising crisis requires.’’ 

‘¢ America will seem every day to approach nearer and 
nearer to Europe. When the alarm which the idea of go 
ing toa strange and distant country gives to the homely 
notions ofa European manufacturer or peasant shall be thus 
worn out, a thousand repeated repulsive feelings respecting 
their present home, a thousand attractive motives respect 
ing the settlement which they will look to in America, will 
raise a spirit of adventure, and become the irresistible cause 
of an almost general emigration to that new world,”’ 

‘* Whether the islands in those parts called the West 
Indies are naturally parts of this North American commu 
nion is a question, in the detail of it, of curious specularion, 
but of no doubt as to the fact.”’ 


Then, giving way to the enthusiasm of his pro- 
phetic spirit, he addresses himself in direct lan- 
guage to America: 

“A nation to whom all nations will come; a power 
whom all powers of Burope will court to civil and com- 
mercial ajliances; a people to whom the remnants of all 
ruined people will fly ; whom the oppressed and injured of 
every nation will seek for refuge,’”’ he exclaims, “ actt 
ATE YOUR SOVEREIGNTY, EXERCISE THE POWERS AND 
DUTIES OF YOUR THRONE.”’ 

Arise! ascend thy lofty seat, 
Be clothed with thy great etrength— 
Lift up on high a standard to the nation! ! 


Mr. CASS. He was an old fogy after my own 
heart. 
Mr. SOULE. And I rejoice that your heart is 


\/ as stout and comprehensive as his own. 


Sir, public opinion has already responded to 
that mighty appeal from the past. It scorns the 
presumptuous thought that you can restrain this 
| now growing country within the narrow sphere of 
| action originally assigned to its nascent energies, 
| and keep it eternally bound up in swaddies. As 
| the infant grows, it will require a more substantial 


|| nourishment, a more active exercise. The lusty 
| 
ve a vote for the recharter- i| 


i 
{ 


appetite of its manhood would ill fare with what 
| might satisfy the soberer demands of a younger 
|age. Attempt not, therefore, to stop it in its on- 

ward career; for as well might you command the 
| sun not to break through the fleecy clouds that 
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herald its advent in the horizon, or to shroud it- 
self in gloom and darkness, as it ascends the me- 
ridian. 


EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL. 


REMARKS OF MR. JOHN McNAIR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 


March 13, 1852. 
Remarks prepared and intended to have been delivered in | 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(but cut off by the previous question,) on Senate * Joint 
Resolution authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
continue in employment the mechanics, laborers, and 
others, employed on the wings thereof.”’ 


Mr. Sranron, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any | 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
period between the passage of this resolution and the end 
of the fiscal year terminating Jane 30th, 1853, the sum of 
&500,000 for the continuation of the work on the two wings 
of the Capitol.”’ 

Mr. McNAIR said: 

Mr. Cuainman: This amendment to appropri- 
ate $500,000 to be expended in the extension of 
the Capitol, was very unexpectedly introduced in 
this Hlouseto-day. The resolution for a joint ap- 
propriation of $10,000, passed by the Senate, for 
the purpose of continuing the men at work on the 
Capitol, and frequently attempted to be brought 
forward by the chairman of Public Buildings, was 
the resolution which I, and no doubt nearly all 
the members of this House, expected would be 
brought forward this day, to be put upon its pas- 
sage. But, instead of this, an amendment, or, 
rather, a substitute is introduced for 4500,000, and 
that to be put into the hands of the President, to 
be expended and disbursed in the same manner, of 
course, as the $100,000, heretofore appropriated, 
have been. 


In order to ascertain how this money which was | 


appropriated for the extension of the Capitol was | 


drawn from the Treasury, and on whose warrent 


or by whom drawn, I addressed a note to the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury, who very politely fur- 
nished me with the following information: 
Treasury Department, March 10th, 1852. 
Sir: In reply to the inquiries presented fer my atten- 
tion, by your letter of the 9th mstant, I have the honor to 
remark, that the appropriation of $100,000, for the exten- 
sion of the Capitol, &c., made by the act of Congress, Sep 
tember 30th, 1850, has been drawn from the Treasury by 
warrants, as follows: 
August 2d, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas U. Walter 


POPs oben k bad bncheiee Pre eee 
September 25, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas 

SF ee Se ce ahhs Bad nc sta ease bkv wees cane 20,000 00 
October 16, 1851, Warrantin favor of Thomas U. 

SRN Es :.4 an bee ubded ob udS0 0n tes c¥ wise es 20,000 00 
October 30, 1851, warrant in favor of Richard 

We EE vin. 0.505) 6.6- 00.0608 kaehad bbcebases bs 691 73 
November 7, 1851, warraat in favor of Thomas 

a CEN hh beep kb od san sacar sabe bet dc . 20,000 00 
December 8, 1851, warrant in favor of Thomas 

Ce eee sn hess eGbKEs SERENE e+e 19,308 27 





&100,000 00 


The several sums set forth as having been paid to 
Thomas U. Walter, architect for the extension of the Capi 
tol, were drawn upon requis’ tions upon this Department in 
favor of Mr. Walter, by the Secretary of the Interior, and 

he respective amounts were, from time to time, as drawn, 

eharged to Mr. Walter upon the books of the Treasury: 
The sum of 8691 73 was paid to Richard Waliach upon a 
certificate from the Register of the Treasury, showing the 
adjustment of an account in his favor for that amount as 
Marshal for the District of Columbia. 

The preceding statement exhibits, itis believed, the in 
formation requested in your letter; should you, however, 
find that anything which you desired has been omitted, 
and will apprise me of the fact, further attention will, with 
pleasure, be given to the subject. 

Very respectfully, sir, I remain your obedient servant, 

THOMAS CORWIN, 
Secretury of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. MeNatr, Chairman Select Committee to investi- 
gate the foundation of the extension of the Capitol. 


As this $100,000 has been drawn from the 
Treasury, so will the $500,000, if appropriated by 
Congress. If this will pass, it will be throwing 
an immense sum of money into the hands of the 
architect for disbursement. It may be anpro- 
priated right, but throws a great temptation in the 
way to do wrong. 
money in the hands of an agent of this descrip- 


tion, and especially at a time when the presiden- || other on the south, is 142 feet 8 inches by 238 feet 


No person can tell || 10 inches, exclusive of steps. 
how much of this money might be used for elec- || 


tial contest is approaching. 
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I never would trust so much | 








Extension of the Capitol—Mr. Mc Nair. 


south, when finished, will be 751 feet 4; re) 
and from east to west the width will be 324 f oe 
The ground that will be covered over |, oe 
whole building will be 151,112 square feet..." 
square feet more than three acres and a half "The 
present building covers over 61,20] square feet. 
and the new wings 91,911 square feet. The a 
of these new wings will have to sustain he 


tioneering purposes. This most extravagant sub- 
stitute is now, if possible, to be forced through 
this House without consideration, without time 
for members to judge whether it is just or unjust. 
Such hasty legislation and extravagant expendi- 
ture can never have my sanction or approval. 
Great and extensive power in any government, 


and most especially in a republic, should not be & Weichs 


given to one man, particularly where a large of about 200,000 tons. A foundation, in Order to 
amount of money is under his control. The funds | sustain such an immense weight, should be laid 

° , 3 v. ° cs vi : = 1aig 
of this Government should never be taken out of | with solid mason-work, and the stones Of the 


hardest gneiss. 
In each wing there will be a hall of 55 foot 
square, embellished with 20 marblecolumns 
The hall of Representatives will occupy the 
western half of the south wing, and wil! have 5) 
| windows. The dimensions of the House wil) | 
130 feet by 97, and it will accommodate 400 mer. 
bers with separate desks, and allow a suffcien: 
space for the lobbies. The hall will have gallerics 
on three sides, and it will accommodate 1,200 per- 
sons. 

The Senate Chamber will be 97 feet 10 inches 
by 70 feet 6 inches, and 35 feet in height, In 
this there will be room for 100 members, and jp 
the galleries 1,200 persons. 

The whole of this immense building is to be 
faced with white marble. This white marble js 
| not of so durable a nature as some other kinds of 

stone. It in time fades, and, afier a few years, 
from the rains pouring upon it, yellow streaks 
will be seen running over he face in many places, 

The cost of the entire design of this building, 
in accordance with the drawings and models, w;\| 
be $2,675,000. ‘This estimate is made independ- 
ent of any extras, and upon the assumption that 
the interior of the new buildings will not be more 
expensively finished than the present Capitol. 
But as the plan of the extension is put entirely 
under the approval of the President in the appro- 
priation, it will depend on him whether these ex- 

ensive embellishments shall be made, or not. 

ut this estimate is for the extension of the Capi- 
tol alone, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
will be a very large increase on the first estimate. 
And I have no doubt, that by the time this exten- 
sion is entirely finished, and all expenses taken 
into consideration, the whole cost will not be less 
than $5,000,000. This large amount of money, 
if no change is made by Congress as to the man- 
'ner of drawing it out of the Treasury, will be 
|| drawn, as has been shown in the appropriation 
already made, by the warrants of the architect. 
|The amount first appropriated was among other 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1851. The corner-stone of this ex- 
| tension of the Capitol was laid after the year had 
run out for which the appropriation was made; 
/ namely, on the 4th of Saly, 1851, four days after 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation was 
made; and nearly all of the money thus appro- 


the hands of its proper representatives, without 
control or check. It appears, by ‘* an act making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of the Government for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1851, and for other purposes,’’ and passed 
September 30th, 1850, the following appropriation 
was made, viz: 


**For the extension of the Capitol, according to such 
plan as may be approved by the President of the United 
States, one hundred thousand dollars, to be expended un- 
der his direction, by such architeet as he may appoint to 
execute the saime.’’ 


It seems to me, that if gentlemen who passed | 
this appropriation had had more time to deliberate 
they would have acted differently. When it was 
made, there was much excitement and great fear 
that the appropriation bill would not pass at all. 
Would any gentleman in this House, upon cool 
reflection, vote for an appropriation for the exten- 
sion of this Capitol, the plan of which is to be 
approved by the President, after being submitted 
to him by his architect? Would it be reasonable |! 
that we should give the power out of our own 
hands to build a house, in which we ourselves are 
to legislate, into the hands ef another? Taking 
it for granted, with due respect to the President, 
that he knows little about building, we must con- 
clude that the plan of the building, and the ex- 
pense attending it, will be almost entirely under 
the control and regulation of thearchitect. If we 
make the appropriations as they are wanted by 
him, if we advance further with this extension on | 
the foundation as now laid, we know not how | 
many millions we may have to expend. An appro- 
yriation of $100,000 is now made and expended. 

Vith this the outside foundation walls are not yet 
finished. This immense foundation is laid with | 
the present appropriation; no doubt the architect 
believing that, when this is once laid Congress 
will be obliged to vote the necessary appropria- 

| tions to finish the building, let it cost what it 
may. Now, it is impossible for us to know the 
cost before we proceed any further, for we are in 
the power of the architect. He may make an 
estimate he pleases, and we cannot tell whether it 
will cost twice as much as the estimate, or what 
amount it will cost. There is a great temptation | 
for a man to keep himself in employment a long 
time, when his salary is $5,000 a year. This ap- 
propriation once made, and the bui!ding continued 
one year longer, and the architect will have it in | 
his power to continue his salary six, eight, or ten || priated was expended after that time. And since, 
years at pleasure. When we take into consider- || all the money thus appropriated has been ex- 
ation the memorable Girard College, we have at pended, and a large amount of the stone is not 
least some ground for believing that it will not be paid for; yet the stone is still continued to be de- 
finished very soon. livered on the ground as though the Government 

The plan of this extension of the Capitol was certainly would be compelled to pay for them. 
decided on by the President on the 11th of June, || There are seventeen hundred barrels of lime from 
1851; and, on the 30th of June, 1851, the fiscal || the State of New York not used, and, I believe, 
year for which the appropriation of $100,000 was |! not paid for. A large contract for marble, of some 
made, closed. hundreds of thousands of dollars, is made, and 

The corner-stone, with appropriate honors, was | applications are making for the brick-work; a coi- 
laid on the 4th of July, 1851. tract for which is now made, or soon will be; 

The outside wall of this building, at the base, is and all these things progressing without any ®- 
eight feet nine inches; above the footings it is six thority from Congress, or any appropriations 
feet nine inches. 5 made to pay the amount of these contracts. Who 

The stone, amounting to 18,000 perches, the || is so certain that this Government is ready to ¢%- 
lime, sand, and cement, are all furnished by con- pend $5,000,000 in the extension of the Capito! 
tract. , when there is really but one room for a library, 

Excavations and stone masonry are done by || about thirty feet long by twenty wide, needed ' 
days’ work. | Would any member of this House exereise suc 

The present Capitol is 352 feet 4 inches by 121 economy in his own affairs? 
feet G inches. The portico is 160 feet in width on || Should this large amount of money be expend: 
the eastern front, and the projection west 83 feet. || ed in the extension of the Capitol, we know mot 

The wings of the Capitol will be 44 feet from | how soon or at what time the seat of Governmen 
} 
| 


anaes 


each end, connecting with the present Capitol by || may be moved to the West, or some oe. 
means of corridors. | ation that will be nearer to the center of theS oe. 
Each extension, the one on the north and the |) I suppose the answer to this will be, the greaisr 





| the amount expended in building the Capitol, the 
| more likely it will be to remain here. In rep of 
this, I would say, that as soon as the peop” 





The whole length of the building from north to 
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the Wests Seuthwest, and Northwest, would dis- 


cover th 


: Mississippi Politics— 


at large expenditures were made for retain- | 


ing the seat of Government here, the sooner they | 
would vote for removing it. Many members who | 


have a great distance to come to the seat of Gov- 


pment would vote for moving it West tomor- | 
erp! 


w, and there is now a petition in the hands of 
We 


re 
sof the members for that purpose. Only one 
© 


or 
t 
« larger amount of mileage than those who live 


nearer. 





MISSISSIPPI POLITICS, 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Iv rue House er Representatives, 
March 30, 1852, 


[n reply to his colleague, Hon. Joun D. Freeman, 
on the state of parties in Mississippi. 





The House being in Committee ef the Whole on the state 


hing now keeps the seat of Government at Wash- | 
is ston, and that is, that members at a distance get || 


of the Union, and having up for consideration the Home- | 
stead bill, Mr. FOLLer, of Maine, was entitled to the floor. 


Mr. BROWN. 
friend from Maine [Mr. Fourier] to make a sin- 
gle explanation ? 
~ Mr. FULLER. 
wil] not take up much of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Only a moment. 


[ ask the permission of my | 


I will yield if the gentleman | 


(Mr. Futcer, of Maine, yielding him the floor, | 


Mr. BROWN, said: 


Some days since, my colleague (Mr. Freeman] 


published a reply to a speech of mine, delivered on 
the 12th of this month. I desire to rejoin to that 
speech, but do not care to consume an hour of the 
public time in doing so. 


Besides, I desire to reply |, 


promptly, and it may be some days or even weeks | 


before I can get the foer. The subject is one not | 


very interesting to the House, but of some inter- 


est to our constituents, and I[ take advantage of | 
this, the earliest moment when it may be consid- | 


ered in order, to give notice that I will follow the 


example of my colleague, and publish my rejoinder | 


without delivering it. ‘To this course, | suppose 
there will be no objection. 
There was a general expression of acquiescence, 
and Mr. Brown submits the following remarks:] 
Averse as I am to the continuance of a eontro- 


versy with my colleagues on the subject of Mis- | 


sissippi politics, I am not the less constrained to 
reply to a speech of my colleague, from the third 
district, which I find printed in the Globe of the 
19th of this month. I am wholly at a loss to ac- 
count for the ill temper which the speech exhibits. 
Surely there was nothing said by me to call forth 
suchareply. One of my colleagues, [Mr. Wi1- 
cox,] when the ** HOMESTEAD BILL’’ was under 
debate, made a party speech, in which he repre- 
sented, among other things, that my friends in 
Mississippi were attempting to “* sneak back”? into 
the Democratic party. It became my imperative 
duty to reply, and I did so. My colleague re- 
joined, “an here I supposed the matter might very 
well have rested. But the gentleman [Mr. Free- 
MAN] returned from an excursion to New York, 
and without the least provocation from me, took 


up the cudgel, and proceeds to deliver himself of || 


a speech full of acrimony; so full, indeed, that one 


as familiar as I am with the productions of his || 


usually cool head, could hardly repress the convic- 


tion that a * torpid liver’’ must have influenced the | 


calmer impulses of his mind. 
If he entered the lists because he fancied that 
his friend had not successfully met my positions, 


[not only forgive him, but confess myself flat- | 
‘* Thrice armed is he || 


tered by his consideration. 
who hath his quarrel just;”’ and though my three 


armed as I am in the justice of my cause, I sha 





should he thus abandon al] hope of recovering 
these ‘‘ twenty-five or thirty thousand” slaves? The 
truth is, that all my colleagues are very ready to 
lecture me for a want of faith, but neither of them 
has the least confidence in the efficacy of the com- 
promise. The one [Mr. Freemanj| has no ex- 
pectation that we are to recover our ** twenty-five 
or thirty thousand slaves,’’ and the other, [Mr. 
Wicox,] less desponding, and yet evidently in 
doubt, concludes his speech with an earnest in- 
vocation to the North to do us justice. If the 
compromise were executed in good faith, we 
should get back our slaves. But, like my col- 
league, i *‘ never expect to see them again.” If 
the North has given us justice in the compromise, 
why this invocation to their sense of justice now? 
The honest tr@th is, that in our secret hearts we 
all know that justice has not been done us, and we 
have little hope that it will be in future. We have 
submitted to one wrong; will we submit to anoth- 
er? ‘* We never expect to see our slaves again.”’ 
| All that we now do, is to invoke justice for the 
future. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. 


My colleague, though he “ never expects to see | 


the slaves’’ that have been ‘‘ decoyed, caught, and har- 
bored”’ by the *‘ pious philanthropists,’’ is yet full of 
hope, in the conclusion of his speech, that we are 
to avd peace in future. 1 do not care to be im- 

ertinent, but I should like to know on what he 
oases the hope that ‘* decoying, catching, and har- 


boring”’ slaves is going to cease, and why it is that, | 


despairing as he does of recovering the slaves al- 
ready taken from our possession, he is yet confi- 
dent that we shall recover those that are ** decoyed, 
caught, and harbored”’ hereafter? At his leisure, | 
shall be gratified to hear his answer. To my 
mind, we are as likely to recover those already 
| **decoyed,”’ as we are to recover those that are 
taken hereafter. J never expect to see the one or the 
other. The fugitive slave bill has not been ex- 
ecuted; and if by its execution is meant an hon- 
est and faithful surrender of the slaves—such a 
surrender as is made of every other species of es- 
trayed or stolen property—it never will be. 

My colleague commenced his reply to me with 

an expression of his regret that he did not hear 
my speech. It certainly would have gratified me 
had he given me his audience; but as he did not, 
I should have been satisfied had he done me the 
| honor to read a printed copy of my speech. This 
I am sure he never could have done. I knowmy 
colleague is a sensible man, and I hope he is just, 
and I am well satisfied that no sensible and just 
} man who had read my speech could ever have 
published such a reply as that which I find printed 
| by order of my colleague. 
If my colleague’s speech had been delivered in 
| the House, I should have thrown myself upon his 
indulgence, and asked a portion of his allotted 
hour to correct his errors, as one after another he 
fell into them. But as it suited him better to print 
his speech without delivering it, | am left to no 
other alternative than that of asking the indulgence 
of the committee whilst I make such responses to 
his several allegations as in my judgment they 
|| merit. 

It was an ungenerous fling from my colleague 
to criticise my remarks as he did in the opening 
paragraph of his speech. He thinks that upon 
such a question as that of appropriating money to 
continue the work on the Capitol, I might have 
said something of the pressing necessities of the me- 
| chanics and laborers on these works—of the char- 

acter of the work, &c. 


that an act so unusual ca 


led for his special ani- 
| madversion. 


see atan earlier day the necessity of sticking to 
er debate. 


|| the subject ‘a ys b 
spoke, our colleague from the second district [Mr. 


listened with infinite delight. The subject was 


colleagues should all assail me, armed, ae Witcox] made a speech, to which the gentleman 
1) 


hot despair of success against them all. 
The gentleman tells us, in the opening paragraphs 


= his speech, that the pious philanthropists at the | 
North have “‘decoyed, caught, and harbored some || 


TWENTY-FIVE OF THIRTY THOUSAND Of our SLAVES, 
~ that we never on to see them again.” 
recious confession! If the compromise, fugitive 


slave bill and all, is going to be executed in good | 


faith, as my colleague and his Union friends as- 
sured the people of Mississippi it would be, why 


|THE HOMESTEAD BILL”’ of the gentleman from 
|| Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson.] ‘‘ Upon such a topic 
| we may have supposed that our colleague would 
have said something of the pressing necessities”’ 
of the landless, the houseless, and the homeless. 
** But, much to our surprise, he wandered off two 
thousand miles,’ to bring up and discuss before 
us the state of parties in Mississippi. The gen- 
y tleman [Mr. Freeman] heard this speech. He 


Now, the plain English | 
of this is, that I made a ae out of order, and 


I am sorry the gentleman did not | 


Three days before I | 
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sweet morsel.”’ It was foreign to the subject 
under debate. It was out of order. It was in 
advance of any single remark from me on the sub- 
ject of Mississippi politics. But it was from the 
political twin brother of my colleague, and there- 
fore he had no word of rebuke to utter. But no 
sooner dol rise to ** vindicate the truth of histery”’ 
than my colleague rolls up his eyes in well-dis- 
sembied horror, and begins a pious lecture on the 
** pressing necessities of the mechanics and labor- 
ers whose work had been suspended.”” Why 
did not the gentleman thus rebuke our colleague 
from the second district, when first he lugged these 
foreign topics into the House of Representatives ? 
My colleague says, “ the secret of the gentle- 
man’s [my] speech is to be found in the fact that 
the Union Democrats of Mississippi have called a 
State convention, and sent delegates to the Balti- 
more Cenvention.”” lam notaware of any secret 
vurpose entertained by me in making that speech. 
t is upon its face my reply to a colleague, and no 


| one can read it without seeing that it could only 


have been suggested by the speech to which it was 
areply. Let me assure my colleague that what 
he calls *‘a State Convention of the Union Demo- 
crats of Mississippi” has never given me a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. I looked upon it more in sor- 
row than in anger. It wasa poor abortion at best; 
and the only concern I ever felt in regurd to it was, 
that it became the “ slaughter-house”’ of a few 
pure-minded and upright Democrats. 

The gentleman says I admitted “that the move- 
ment of my party was dead,” and that “my par- 
ty was dead.’’ Now, sir, | made no such admis- 
sions; said nothing from which such an inference 
could have been drawn; and, if the gentleman shall 
ever take the trouble to read the speech to which 
he wrote a reply without having listened to its de- 
livery, and without reading it after it was deliv- 
ered, he will see how grossly he has misstated 
what it contains. 

I said the ‘*Southern movement was dead;” 
and so it is; but I said explicitly that it was not 
the movement of my friends or of my party. It 
was, | said, and as I now repeat, the movement 
of all parties in the South—W higs and Democrats, 
Union men and State-Rights men. My party is 
not dead nor dying. It lives, and moves, and has 
a being; and so long as there is true Democracy 
in the South, it will continue to grow and flourish. 
itis the party of progress. It contains all that 
is sound in the creed of the ancient fathers, and 
all that is pure and original in that of the ** Young 
Democracy.”’ Its steps are guided by the lights 
of past ages, and its course is onward and up- 
ward, to that destiny which awaits the votaries of 
freedom in every land. It is, I repeat, neither 
dead nor dying. Its glory was eclipsed in the late 
contest in our State, as the glory of the National 
Democracy was eclipsed in 1840, and again in 
1848. But these things must pass away, even as 
the clouds pass over the face of a summer sun. 
The gentleman and his party cannot blot out the 
glory of the rruz Democracy. Impotentattempt! 
As well might they strive to eclipse the true glory 
of the sun with the light of a penny candle, as 
thus to throw discredit upon the National Democ- 
racy, by their eternalery of Union, Union. Theirs 
is a feeble light at best. It burns dimly in Geor- 
gia and Mississippi, and throws a sickly glimmer 
over a part of Alabama. Everywhere else it is 
lost in the sun-like blaze of a National Democracy 
—a Democracy which is as broad as the continent, 
and as athletic as Hercules. The Democracy of 
my colleague and his Union allies is of a feeble 
nature. It is constantly going into spasms about 
the safety of the Union. Ours is of a different 
kind. It has no fears for the safety of the Union. 
The Union is strong, and can defend itself. If it 
should ever get into trouble, the National Democ- 
racy will be ready to give it a helping hand. I 
had rather rely upon one friend of the Union, 
who would stand by it in the hour of its peril, 
than a whole regiment of defenders who would go 
into hysterics every time some mad-cap cried 
** Secession !”’ 

My colleague says, that after my return home 
in 1850, the compromise bills having passed, I 
made a “ violent harangue,’’ in which I said: ** So 
help me God, I am for resistance; and my advice 
to you is that of Cromwell to hiscolleagues, *‘ Pray 


enjoyed it. ‘‘ He rolled it under his tongue as a | to God and keep your powderdry.’”’ Here, again, 
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my colleague blunders. I made no ‘* violent har- 4 But how came there to be a convention at the || cession doctrines and sentiments. Is m 


angue ’’ after my return home. It is true I made 
a speech, but it was characterized by everything 
rather than violence. I had no reason, at that 
time, to suppose that the speech did not meet the 
approbation of my colleague. W e were upon 
terms that would have justified him in communi- 
cating any disapprobation he may have felt; and 
his failure to do so left me under the impression 
that I had said nothing which shocked his confi- 
dence in my devotion to the Union and the Con- 
stitution. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Mississippi Politics—Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. 


It is true that I used the two expressions which | 


my colleague attributes to me, but not in the con- 
nection in which he employs them. I said, after 
the compromise bills had passed, or after it be- 
came manifest that they would pass, ‘‘ So help me 
God, | am for resistance.’’ I used that expres- 
sion here, on this floor. I may have employed it 
elsewhere. But is my colleague at all justified in 
concluding that I used the term resistance as sy- 
nonymous with secession? Not atall,sir. When 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Randolph, and Nich- 
olas, and Clay, resisted the alien and sedition 
laws, were they for secession? When Jackson 
resisted the Bank charter, was he for secession? 
When the whole Democracy of the nation re- 
sisted the tariff of 1842, were they all seceders, trai- 
tors, and disunionists? I used the term as it had 
been used from time immemorial—as expressive 
of my strong disapprobation of the compromise 
bills, and of my determination to induce my con- 
stituents, if possible, to withhold from them the 
meed of their approbation, and to refuse, as far as 
practicable, to allow them to become precedents in 
the future legislation of thecountry. My constit- 
vents have never sanctioned the compromise. They 
have never said it met their approbation; and, in my 
judgment, they never will. 

I used, in my speech at home, after my return 
from Congress, the Cromwellian expression which 


ever since has so much annoyed the peculiar guar- | 


dians of the Union: ‘ Pray to God, but keep your 
powder dry.’’ And it was as if I had said, ** Hope 
for the best, but be prepared for the worst.’? The 
true meaning of this expression will be understood 
when I state, that on that occasion, as now, | said 
appearances, in ~ are delusive. We 
have suffered much at the hands of the North, and 
we have not seen the end. We are destined to 
suffer much more. Some gentlemen say we have 
a final, and lasting, and eternal settlement of the 
slavery question. J hope it may be so. But lam 
incredulous; I would not cease to watch on such 
an assurance; [ would hope for the best, but be 
prepared for the worst. ‘* | would pray to God, 
but keep my powder dry.” 

The gentleman takes up the message and gen- 
eral policy of Governor Quitman, and attempts to 
hold the Democracy of Mississippi responsible 
for all he ever said and did. I will make this bar- 
gain with my colleague: If he will undertake to 
be responsible for all that Governor Foote has 
said and written, I will respond for the writings 
and sayings of Governor Quitman. Secession, 
disunion, revolution, Southern rights, and similar 
terms, are as common along the path that Gen- 
eral Foote made in the Congressional record as 
mile-posts on a turnpike; and yet the gentleman 
passes over all these, and attacks Quitman’s mes- 
sage. I leave others to decide whose “platter is 
clean on the outside,’’ and whose is “filled with 
rottenness and dead men’s bones.’’ If my col- 
league’s platter is clean without or within, it has, to 
my mind, a marvelous strange way of showing it. 

The pentioman says that on the day the mes- 
sage of Governor Quitman appeared, **the Union 
Democrats then at the seat of government de- 
nounced it as treasonable to the nation, and they 
so denounce it now.”’ 

The day that Governor Quitman’s message 
was delivered, there was assembled at the seat of 
government (Jackson) a convention. It was not 
a Democratic convention; it was not a Union 
Democratic Convention; it was a convention in 
which the Democrats stood to the Whigs as about 
one to five. This convention denounced the Goev- 
ernor’s message, it is true. But I never heard 


before that the voice of denunciation was that of | 


the Union Democrats. I heard it at the time as 


the voice of the Union party, and then, as now, I | 


recognized it as the growl of whiggery. 
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Y Colleague 


seat of government? Was it called to deliberate || serious in this? If he is, I will show in .. 


on the Governor’s message? Not at all. This || seconds, by the same rule of evidence, that he i. 
could not be; for the convention was composed || Whig. e proves that I am a secessioni«: - 
of persons (chiefly Whigs) from all parts of the || cause the Mississippian, Free-Trader, fan 


State, and it had actually assembled and was in | 


and other Democratic papers, used eXpression 
session at the very moment when the Governor’s | - 


supposed to indicate, more or lees, a dispositinr 
message was delivered. For what purpose did it || to secede. Suppose I take up the Vickey... 
assemble? Not, certainly, to consider a message || Whig, Natchez Courier, Holly Springs Gazer’ 
yetnot made public, and the contents of which were || and other Whig papers now in the service of 4, 
as little known to the members of that body before || gentleman, and show that they are for the Wi, 
they assembled as to the people of China. I judge || cause and oe principles throughout—does ,,, 
of the purpose of its assemblage by what it did. It || the gentleman, by his own rule, thereby joo, 

formed, created, and brought into being the Union || a Whig? He does. And yet, sir, I do not on. 
party. Mark you, it was not the Union Democratic | tend to say that he isa Whig. Parties are ;, | 
party. There was no * Democr&tic”’ about it. It || judged by what they say and do, in their opoy 

was the Union party; and it was formed outside of, || capacity, and not by the acts and speeches of 

above, and beyond the Democratic party. It was || dividual members of the party. Before & party Fe 
an attempt to form a third party. It failed; and || be justly held responsible for the acts and gpea:h», 
then the ringleaders threw an anchor to the wind- || of any one or more of its members, it mus: |, 
ward. Then it was that, finding the national | shown that such members had authority to snes! 
Whigs and national Democrats were laughing at || forthe party. This can never be done whey 4, 
them, my colleague and his Union friends hung || party in convention has spoken for itself, |p gy» 
out the **Democratic’’ banner. At first, it was || cases individual members become responsible o 
all Union; and when they found the Union would || their own expressions, and the party, as a whols 
not save them, they called themselves Union Dem- || and each member of it, is responsible for what ths 
ocrats. | organic body, the convention, has said. ’ 


By this 
One of my colleagues [Mr. Nasers] the other | rule I am ready to see my party tried, and by {| 
day asked, in the course of his speech, ‘*‘ What it : 


mean to try the gentleman and his party. 

was that constituted party? Was it numbers or| He introduces a series of resolutions, which} 
principles?’? He said it was numbers, and as || says were passed by the convention which ates. 
there were numbers in Mississippi who avowed | nated Governor Quitman. Numbers 5 and 6. ss 
themselves secessionists, he concluded there was |, | find them in his speech, were resolutions 0: om 
a secession party there. My colleague’s premises || al! passed by a joint convention of both parties 
are badly laid, and his conclusions do not follow || Whigs and Democrats—in our State. They were 
his premises. Numbers do not constitute party. || copied by our convention simply because they had 
It takes principles and numbers both to constitute || received the sanction of all parties, and were, there 
party; and it takes something else—it takes the | fore, not liable to objection, as we supposed, fr 
organization of numbers on principle to constitute || an quarter. The same resolutions had been re- 
party. Whenever the gentleman shows that the | affirmed by the Union convention, and now stand 
secession numbers in Mississippi were organized || as a part of their platform. Such at least is m 
on the principle of seceding from the Union, he || recollection. 

will have shown that there was a secession party || The resolution number 12, as printed by m 
in Mississippi. And then I will show that neither || colleague, declares the admission of California in: 


I nor my friends belonged to or constituted a part || the Union to be the ‘* Wilmot proviso in anothe: 
of those numbers. | form.”” 


There were two, and only two, political argan- 
izations in our State—the ‘‘ Union party”’ and the || ten by the Mississippi delegation in the last Co 
‘* Democratic State-Rights organization.’’ [never || gress (including Governor Foote) to Gover 
heard of the Union Democratic party until after the || Quitman. 1 hope Governor Foote, and my 


This resolution, as my colleague knows 
very well, imbodies the substance of a letter wri- 


elections were over, and a convention was about | league as his snpporter, will each take his share 


to be called to send delegates to Baltimore. The || of the responsibility. I am willing to take mine 
candidates in the State elections were announced | Next comes a series of resolutions passed | 
as Union candidates and Democratic State-Rights || the Nashville Convention in June, 1850, and 
candidates. Thetickets were printed ** Union tick- corporated into our platform in June, 1851. Thes 
ets’’ and ** Democratic State-Rights tickets.”’ | resolutions were passed at Nashville, when Judy 

[t is strange how a sensible man hates to con- 
fess he has done a silly thing. I know my col- | 
learue [Mr. Freeman] feels bad. He feels that 
he has been playing truant to the party of which || were approved at the time by Governor Foote 
he professes to be a member. The best way to |, by my colleague, and if they afterwards denoun 
get out of it is to confess his folly, quit all this 
tom-foolery about the Union, and settle down 
again into a quiet, orderly citizen, and betake 
himself to the study of true Democracy. I com- 
mend to him the consolation held out in the two 
lines— 


full of what is now called Union men—and they 
| received the deliberate sanction of them all. The; 


longer than they did. 


_ville Convention and its acts, in the speech 
| which I am now replying. He says: ‘For ' 
| ‘first sessson of the & 
‘ties were and are responsible. 
| * share of it.”” Why, sir, these resolutions 


‘* While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.”’ 
4 The gentleman expresses some strange ideas | 


about the anxiety of my friends and myself to get || passed by the first session of this Convention. A’ 
into the Baltimore Convention. I must confess 


. ° ° see! 
oh: : | again: Tothis Convention the gentleman attr 
this part of his speech is all jargon tome. ‘*We |! the success of the compromise, and the defeat 

have on the wedding garment,’’"—‘‘our lampsare | 


a are || the Wilmot proviso. 
trimmed,’’ and I know of no reason for an ny | responsibility, and yet he quarrels with us bec 
on our part. We are Democrats, and have al- 


; . ; we incorporate a part of its wonderful works \' 
ways been. We appointed our delegates in the || oy, platform. If these works had done the mi 
usual way, and, upon my wor®, I can see no rea- 


son to doubt that we shall take our seats like other 
members of the family. So far as my colleague’s | 
remarks apply to me personally, I can only say |! 
that Iam not an appointed delegate; and in, this 


_heand Tare alike. He has been appointed by a || single exception, and that is an immateris! 
Union convention, it is true. But I take it, a!) Efere it is: 


| Union convention has no more right to appoint ~*~ 16. Resolved, That it ie a source of heartfelt cong 
| delegates to a Democratic convention, than the || tation that the true friends of the Constitution and of 


| P fR rould have to int th tor | 
sea adehesiine chet, mney a age eee | are now united in a common cause, and can act to 
l} 
| 





upon them. 


One of the strangest features in the gentleman’s | with cordlaltty end sincerity.” 
speech is, that the whole Democratic party of Mis- And here is my colleague’s commentary °" 
sissippi are secessionists, because certain county ||  « what a beautiful specimen of ‘old line Democ" 
meetings and certain newspapers promulgated se- || ‘ Blaek spirits and white, bine spirits and gray.’” 


| things he attributes to them, he might at least have 
spared them the bitter denunciation he has hesp™ 


Sharkey was presiding—when the convention was 


them, the most they can say of us who sustaie: 
them is, that we stuck to what we said a litt: 


But my colleague thus speaks of this very Nast- 


ashville Convention, al: pe" 
I take my own 


tog 


Ie takes his share of 1 


This disposes of our resolutions so far as ! 50" 
them copied in my colleague’s speech, with 0" 
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rights and honor of the South, of whatever party tetiet 
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“When before was it doubted that the ‘* old line | 
npmocracy’” ** were the true friends of the Con- 
~ ation?) When before were the true friends of 
South sneered at as “ black spirits and white, 

. gpirits and gray?’’ When before was it con- 
“vored a matter of reproach that the friends of the 
wctitution and of the South acted together with 
-diglity? U leave my colleague to answer. 

“The gentleman is at great pains to leave the 

-ession on the minds of those who shall read 
- eneech, that the Democratic party of Missis- 

approved of and made a partof its creed the 
ress, or resolutions, or some other of the pro- | 
edines of the second session of the Nashville Con- 

ion. Now, sir, [ say emphatically, that he | 
mistaken. We never did, as a party, in any 
gner, Shape, or form, by resolution or other- 
indorse, approve, or sanction the proceed- 
-s of the second session of thatbody. He admits 

-own and his party’s responsibility for the first 
asion, but attacks the second session of the Nash- 

» Convention. The second was but a contin- 

tion of the first. The gentleman’s party never | 

jorsed the acts of this second session, nor did 

ie. For the proceedings of the June Nashville 

vention, my friends and myself made ourselves 
esponsible. But if my colleague shall show that 
ve made ourselves responsible for the acts of the 
November session of that body, he will show 
at | have not yet seen. 

My colleague argues that the Union movement | 

crew out of the doctrines contained in the Quit- 
message, and the acts and resolutions of the 
cond session of the Nashville Convention; so, 
‘least, lL understand him. The Union movement 
Mississippi could not have grown out of that 
essage, nor could it in any way have been influ- | 
ed by the second session of the Convention at 
Nashville. The Union party was organized at a 
ss Union meeting in Steal, on the 18th No- 
vember, 1850. On that day the Governor’s mes- 
was delivered to the Legislature, and on that | 
wy the convention assembled at Nashville, Ten- 
essee—four hundred miles off. The Union mass 
ecting was not, therefore, assembled to deliberate 
in the one or the other of these things. Of both, | 
the members of that body were profoundly igno- 
rant at the time of their assemblage. The Union | 
party was organized by this mass meeting. It held 
aconvention in April, 1851, and under the style of | 
‘Union men,”’ putits candidates in the field. The | 
“Democratic State-Rights party”’ met in June, 
i351, and made its nominations, calling them 
“ Democratic State-Rights men.’’ 
Our position in the canvass was, that a State 
had the abstract right to secede from the Union, 
id to do it peaceably. For taking this position, | 
we have been denounced as secessionists and dis- 
inonists, although we declared, in the same sen- | 
ence in Which we asserted the right, that it was 
“the last resort, the final alternative, and that we | 
opposed its present exercise.”’ 

What was the position of my colleague and his 
party? They designated six distinct acts, the do- 
ing of any one of which would justify resistance, | 
nd among these was the repeal of the fugitive | 
lave law, or its material modification. My col- 
eague, I believe, indorsed, and perhaps yet in- 
orses, the Georgia platform. It declures that 
- Georgia will resist, even to a disruption of every 
‘ue that binds her to the Union, the repeal of the 
‘agitive slave bill;’’ and further, that, in her judg- 
ment, “*the perpetuity of our much-loved Union 
‘epends upon the faithful execution of that law.” 

When I say I am for resistance, my colleague 
‘ays [ mean secession, or disunion. And pray, 
‘ir, when he says that he is for resistance, what 
‘oes he mean? He will not secede, but he will 
resist If the fugitive slave law is repealed. Yes, 
‘Ir, he will resist, even to a disruption of every tie that | 
nnds him to the Union; but he will not secede. He | 
“il perpetrate no such ‘abominable heresy”’ as 
peaceable secession, 
es that bind him to the Union; but he will not do | 
* peaceably—that is a heresy too abominable to 
- thought of. Well, sir, there is no dis uting 
shout tastes; but, I must eonfess, if it shall ever | 
“scoue necessary to “sever the ties,’’ as I trust it | 
ever may, I shall prefer to see it done peaceably. 

anguage means anything, the gentleman’s 


Party j Siete : 
party in Mississippi was about as far committed 
‘0 secession, by 
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r not even singular. 





; Mississippi Politics—Mr. Brown, of Mississi ppt. 


ty. I shall hold myself responsible for the reso- 
lutions of my party in general convention, and I 
ask the gentleman to assume no higher degree of 
responsibility himself. 

My colleague complains that a Democratic Sen- 
ate in Mississippi elected a Whig (Judge Guion) 
to preside over it. This was not the first time that 
such an event had happened, and therefore it was 
In the palmiest days of Jack- 
sonism, Colonel Bingaman, an old-fashioned John 
Quincy Adams Whig, was elected both Speaker 
of the House and President of the Senate; and | 
heard nothing said against it. It caused no polit- 
ical convulsion in the State. Men and parties 
moved on just as they did before. It was a trib- 
ute to his high character and exalted worth as a 
gentleman and a native Mississippian. A Demo- 
cratic Senate did the same thing for Guion, than 
whom Mississippi boasts no more noble, gener- 
ous, and talented son. If Democratic Senators 
were willing to waive their claims to the President’s 
chair, and the Democratic party made no objec- 
tion to Guion’s election, pray, sir, who else had 
a right to complain? But, says the gentleman, 


| «When the Whig President was elected, the se- 


| the favorable action of the Legislature. 


He will resist, he will sever the || 


‘cession Governor (Quitman) resigned, and 
‘ placed that Whig President of the Senate in the 
‘office of Governor.’’ I can appreciate my col- 
leavue’s ‘‘ affliction of soul’’ at the accession of 
a Whig to the gubernatorial chair; but I hope he 
may find consolation in the fact, that the Whigs 
have done him some service in their day and gen- 
eration. 

My colleague cannot, I am sure, mean to con- 
vey the idea that Quitman resigned with a view 
of conferring the office of Governor on Judge 
Guion. My colleague is very familiar with the 
facts attending Governor Quitman’s resignation. 
He knows how he was charged with participating 
in the first Lopez expedition to Cuba. He knows 
that whilst others, who confessed to have been at 
Cardenas, were permitted to visit this city, and to 
travel everywhere, without molestation, Quitman 
was hunted like a common felon, and finally forced 
to resign the office of Governor. He knows, too, 
that when he presented himself in New Orleans, 
and demanded a trial, the prosecution was instantly 
abandoned. All this my colleagueknows. There 


| is abasement enough in it for our State, God 


knows, without making the resignation of the Gov- 
ernor the pretext for further charges. 

The gentleman speaks of a ‘‘ standing army,” 
projected 7 Governor Quitman, and recom- 
mended by him to the Legislature. And this, he 
says, was a part of the ‘‘secession scheme.” 
I have heard of this ‘‘ standing army”’ before, 
and I will exhibit the monster in all its proportions. 
Some years back, when the gentleman was Attor- 
ney General, and I was Governor of Mississippi, 
the subject of reorganizing the militia was dis- 
cussed. It — have escaped the recollection of 
my colleague, but it has not mine, that we con- 
curred in the opinion, that the militia system of 
the State was a nuisance. Accordingly, in pre- 
paring the Executive message, I brought the sub- 
ject to theattention of the Legislature; but nothing 
was done. My successor, Governor Matthews, 
took up the subject, and pressed it on the attention 
of the Legislature; but with no better success. 
When Governor Quitman came into power, he 
took it up where Governor Matthews and myself 
had left it, and, like ourselves, he failed in getting 

Talways regarded this ‘* standing army *’ as one 
of the humbugs ofthe campaign. I had the fullest 
confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of Gov- 
ernor Quitman, and I confess, therefore, never to 
have examined critically his scheme for reorgan- 
izing the militia. But if I] am not mistaken, it 
will be seen by reference to the record, that he 
was following out substantially the positions taken 
by me, and which I had no reason to suppose met 
the disapprobation of my present colleague and 
the late Attorney General of Mississippi. 

If there was not much more in this “ standing 
army ”’ than [ have supposed, it is mine; I claim 
it by right of invention. It was my squadron; I 
first put it in the field. But as the relations of 
Mississippi with the Federal Government were at 
the time of a most pacific character, not extend- 
ing beyond a dispute about a very small fraction 


eir resolutions, as was my par- || of the two per cent. fund, and as the compromise 
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had not been heard of, I hope to escape the impu- 

tation of harboring hostile designs against our 

venerable relative, ‘* Uncle Sam.” 

The whole extent, body and breeches, of the 

standing army,”’ as I understand it, is this: It 
was an attempt to substitute an organized corps of 
volunteers for the ridiculous and troublesome mili- 
tia trainings that are now required by law. In 
what precise terms it was presented by Governor 
Quitman, I say again, | do not know. But this 
is the monster as [ have seen him in all his huge 
proportions. 

The gentleman next charges that Colonel Tarp- 
ley, a Democrat, was ruled off, and Governor 

| Guion, a Whig, recommended for Chancellor of 

Mississippi. It so happens that there was no 
ruling off in the case. Both gentlemen agreed to 
submit their pretensions to an informal meeting of 
mutual friends. Those friends advised Colonel 
Tarpley to withdraw, and, like a true man and a 
Democrat, he did it. One would naturally con- 
clude that my colleague, from his manner of speak- 
ing about this transaction, would have voted for 
Colonel Tarpley, the Democrat, if he had con- 
tinued in the canvass. But I tell you he would 
have done no such thing. He had already made 
up his mind to vote for Cuar.es Scorrt, another 
Whig. His party had him in the field, and they 
all voted for him, and, what is more, with a little 
help from our side they elected him. When my 
colleague votes for a Whig himself, he takes no 
accountof it. It is all very natural that he should 
do so. But if I, or my friends, do the same thing, 
then it is all wrong. My colleague, in all this, 
seems to admit that we are the old liners, ‘‘ the 
salt of the party,’’ and it grieves him to see us 
going astray. I thank him for the admonition. 
True men should be always circumspect. More 
latitude may be allowed those to whom no one 
looks for examples of fidelity to the party. 

In extenuation of this atrocious charge, so ve- 
hemently laid against my party and myself, of 
having voted for a Whig Chancellor, I may men- 
tion a few facts. For twenty years, the people of 
Mississippi have elected their own judges, and in 
no single instance within my knowledge has a 
judge ever been chosen on party grounds until it 
‘was done by the Union party. It stands to the 
everlasting credit of our people that they did, with 
Roman firmness, withstand for twenty years all 
the appeals of the politicians to mix up polities 
with the administration of justice. Judge Sharkey 
was again and again elected from a Democratic 
district, though he was always a Whig. Jud;* 
Posey, though a Democrat, has presided with 
dignity and ability for a long time in a Whig dis- 
trict. Judge Miller, a Whig, was elected and re- 
elected in the strongest Democratic district in the 
State. Itis not to the credit of the Union men 
that they departed from this tine-honored usage. 
And I think the example they have set us will be 
‘* more honored in the breach than in the obdserv- 
ance.’’ 

The centleman intimates, that after the Septem- 
ber election of 1851 had resulted adversely to my 

| party I changed my policy, and by a timely re- 
treat saved myself from defeat. No one knows 
better than my colleague that such an insipuation 
is grossly unjust. After the result of the Septem- 
ber election was known, and when the Union par- 
ty was fuller of exultation than it ever was before 
or since, and in the midst of their rejoicings, I 
published an address to the people of my district. 

A few short extracts from this address will show 

how much I quailed before the frowns of a party 

flushed with victory. This publication was made 

to vindicate myself against the slanders of my 

enemies. I said: 
| “<< There are my speeches and there my votes ; I stand by 
and defend them. You say for these my country will repu 
diate me. I denand a trialof the issve.’ This was my 
language in the iirst speech made by me after my return 
from Washington. I repeat it now. I said then, as I say 
now, that the charge laid against me that I wos, or ever 
had heen, for disunion or secession was and is ratse and 
SLANDEROUS.”’ 

If I stood by my votes and speeches, and de- 
fended them to the last, in what is the evidence of 
my faltering to be found ? I submit the conclu- 
ding paragraphs of this address: 


“In the approaching election, I ask the judgment of my 
constituents on my past course. I claim no exemption from 
the frailties common to all mankind. That I have erred \s 

| possible, but that the interests of my constituents have 
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suffered from my neglect, or that I have intentionally done 


any act or said anything to dishonor therm in the eyes of the | 


world, or to bring discredit upon our common country, 1s 
not true. In all that I have said or done, my aim has been 
for the honor, the happiness, and the true glory of my State. 

**{ opposed the Compromise with all the power I pos- 
sessed. | opposed the admission of California, the division 
of Texas, the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, and I voted against the Utah bill. I need searce- 
ly say that I voted for the Fugitive Slave bill, and aided, as 
far as | could, in its passage. I opposed the Compromise. 

‘*T thought, with Mr. CLay, that ‘it gave almost every- 
thing to the North, and to the South nothing but her honor.’ 


“7 thought, with Mr. Wenerer, thatthe ‘ South got what | 


the North lost—and that was nothing at all.’ 

‘*f thought, with Mr. Brooks, that the * North carried 
everything betore her.’ 

** | thought, with Mr. Clemens, that ‘ there was no equity 
to redeem the outrage.’ 


**T thought, with Mr. Downs, that ‘it was no compro- | 


mise at ail.” 

** | thought, with Mr. Freeman, ‘that the North got the 
oyster and we got the shell.’ 

**1T thought, at the Jast, what General Foote thought at 
the first, that ‘it contained none of the features of a genuine 
Compromise.’* 

‘* And finally, and last, I voted against it, and spoke 
against it, BECAUSE it unsettled the balance of power be- 
tween the two sections of the Union, inflicted an injury 
upon the South, and strack a blow at that political equality 
of the States and of the people, on which the Union is 
founded, and without a maintenance of which the Union 
cannot be preserved. 

‘* | spoke against it, and voted against it, in all its forms. 
I was against it as an Omnibus, and I was against it in 
its details. [ fought it through from Alpha to Omega, and 
I would do so again. I denounced it before the people, and 
down tothe last hour I continued to opposeit. ‘The people 
have decided that the State shall acquiesce, and with me 
that decision is final. I struggled for what I thought was 
the true interest and honor of my constituents, and if for 
this they think me worthy of condemnation, I am ready for 
the sacrifice. 
apologies or excuses to offer; | did that which my con- 
science told me was right, and the only regret | feel is that 
my Opposition Was not more availing.”’ 


This is what the gentleman calls meek and 
lowly submission. These were my positions on the 
day of my election; they were the positions of my 
entire party; they are our positions now; we sub- 


For opposing the compromise, [ have no | 


mitted to nothing but thé voice of our State. Then, | 


as now, when Mississippi speaks we are ready to 
obey; the State had a right to decide for herself 
what, if anything, was necessary in vindication 
of her honor. She made that decision, and of it 
I thus spoke in the address from which I have 
been reading. 

**T opposed and denounced the compromise, but I did 
‘not thereby make myself a disunionist. I thought in the 
‘ beginning that it inflicted a positive injury upon the South, 
‘and I think so now. This opinion is well settled, and is not 
‘ likely to undergo any material change. 
‘freely, but never obiru-ively, as to the course which I 
* thonght the State ought to pursue. 
* been taken. 
‘or acquiescence in the compromise measures is her true 
‘policy. Asa citizen, I bow to the judgment of my State. 
‘f WIS HER JUDGMENT HAD BEEN OTHERWISE—but from 
‘her decision I ask no appeal.”’ 


After this publication was made, my colleague 


That advice has not | 
Mississippi has decided that submission to | 


I gave my advice | 


) 


and General Foote both visited my district with | 


special reference to my defeat. Others traversed 
it. The newspapers became more reckless than 
ever. Slander upon slander was * piled up like 


Pelion upon Ossa, until the very heavens cried for |! 


9 


quarters.”’ But all to no effect. And now we 
have the sickly excuse rendered, that I turned 
** submissionist.”? The charge is entitled to my 
pitty and contempt, and [ give them both without 
stint and without grudging. 

The gentleman speaks of my willingness to beg 
my way into the Baltimore Convention. In this 
he is about as accurate as in his other statements. 
So far from begging my way into the Baltimore 
Convention, I have onpiedy declined going in 
atall. I wrote to my party friends at home re- 
questing not to be named as a delegate. I did so 
because our party had years ago, from proper mo- 


tives, determined to exclude members of Congress |' 


from presidential conventions, and I wanted no 
departure from the rule in my case. If the gen- 


tleman means that I am begging for the admission | 


of my friends, he is again mistaken. I know the 
strength of the true Democracy of Mississippi. 
We polled within a thousand of a majority at the 
last election, and wecan poll many more at another 
trial. And I suppose the nominees at Baltimore 
and their friends will be quite as anxious to re- 
ceive our votes as we will be to give them. 


resolutions, any of the features of a genuine compromise.” 
The allusion is to this expression. 
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flings, to which a reply is hardiy necessary. No 


man of sound judgment, not carried away by pas- | 


sion, can suppose that there will be any more 


question about the admission of the delegates | 


from Mississippi than from any other State. 1 
have not canvassed the question, because I never 
supposed that it admitted of a doubt in any man’s 
mind, except that of the gentleman himself, and 
his friend Governor Foote. 

The gentleman thinks it singular that | should 
expect to enter the Baltimore Convention with 
opinions not altogether in harmony with the sen- 
timents of Democrats elsewhere. Let us see how 
much there is in all this. Let us see in what my 
views **differ from the great body of the National 
Democracy .’’ 
differences of opinion have not been tolerated on 
former occasions. Thereare three classes of Dem- 
ocrats: Federal Democrats, Union Democrats, and 
State-Rights Democrats. And the question on 
which we differ is this: ** What redress has a 


State, suffering intolerable oppression from the | 


Federal Government?”’ or, ‘* What remedy has a 
State for a violation of the compact between her- 
self and the Federal Government?’’ 
observed that the question is one which each State 
must, of necessity, decide for itself. And every 
individual will decide it for himself according to 
his Federal or Republican proclivities. A Federal 
Democrat would say that a State should submit 
under any and all circumstances. A Union Dem- 
ocrat would advise revolution, and he would, I 
suppose, lead a rebel army; but where to, and 
against whom, Ged only knows. A State-Rights 
Democrat would advocate peaceable secession. But 
we all agree that each State must be left free to 
shape its own policy. No one would think of 


consulting the Federal Government or the Na- || 
tional Executive as to what a State should do in | 


such acase. National parties and national con- 
ventions have nothing to do with State policy, 
and have no right to instruct a State as to ** the 
mode and measure of redress’’ in cases of ‘ in- 
fractions of the compact.’’ It follows, therefore, 
that the Baltimore Convention can have nothing 
to do with the policy of Mississippi; and if it 
shall assume to tell her what ‘are her rights as a 
member of the Confederacy, it will transcend its 
authority, and its act, in this regard, will be null 
and void. The Baltimore Convention will com- 
mit no such folly. It is a question of State policy, 
with which national parties, national Executives, 
and national conventions have no concern. Now 
let us see whether, in days gone by, the Democ- 


racy of Mississippi has been required to submit | 
its local or State policy to the supervision of a | 


national convention. 

Three times the Democracy of Mississippi has 
shaped the policy of that State without consulting 
the Democracy of other States. 


| elect judges by the people. It was a bold innova- 


This, | 


however, was one of the gentleman’s ill-tempered 


* General Foote, in speaking of Mr. Clay’s compromise | 
resolutions, said: ** [ shall always be unable to see in his | 


tion. New York, Pennsylvania, and other States 
laughed at our temerity. But New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States have followed our ex- 
ample. 

Fifteen years ago, Mississippi Democracy set 
its face against banks and banking. Under the 

| lead of McNutt every bank in the State was swept 
away. We took the lead. The Democracy of 
other States hesitated, and finally refused to follow. 

Twelve years ago, the Democracy of our State 
declared against paying certain Bonps, issued in 
the name of the State, and bearing its seal. The 
Democracy of other States was horror-stricken; 
but we had our own way. 

In no one of these cases had we the suppout 
or countenance of the National Democracy; and 
in all of them there were bolters from the par- 
ty, who denounced it, as my colleague now de- 
nouncesus. When we resolved to elect judges by 
the people, they called us anarchists and levelers 

| When we made war upon the banks, we were 
Jacobins and Red Republienns. When we were 
opposing the bonds, they denounced us as repudia- 
tors and public plunderers. The true Democracy 
of ore OR! survived the gibes and taunts of its 
enemies in those days; and it will survive the de- 


now. We settled all these cases without losing 
| our identity with the National Democracy, and 
\| without consulting its wishes. And we never 





And let us inquire whether these | 


It will be | 


} States. ‘Twenty years | 
ago, the Democracy of Mississippi determined to | 


nunciations of the gentleman and his associates | 





|| failed to meet them on national questions 
tional conventions; and we shall not fail 
We shall not dictate what others are to 
vindication of their rights, nor will we ¢ 
dictation from others as to how we shall 
| our own. 

The gentleman, strangely enough, misunde, 
stands what I said respecting General Foote’s } ; 
ing at one timea Whig. He speaks of Colonel 
Fall, Colonel Miller, and other Democrats, haying 
represented the Whig county of Hinds. In this, 
misses the point. ‘These gentlemen were all elec. 

ed as Democrats. It was a high tribute to their 
'| worth, to be elected from a strong Whig county. 
yet it caused great labor and extraordinary qj, 
gence on the partof their friends. General Foot 
| had an easier time of it. He run as a Whig. Hp 
|| was elected asa Whig. He served as a Whig, 4, 
| a member from Hinds county he voted, as the 
journals show, for a Whig United States Senator 
{ hope I am now more clearly understood. ; 
I should never have introduced the name of Gep. 
eral Foote into this debate if it had not become 
necessary in vindication of Governor Quitman, | 
commend to my colleague a homely adage, * tha 
those who live in glass houses should not throw 
|| stones.”’ 
|. My colleague * thanks God” that his party 
_had in its ranks **many gallant and patriotic 
| Whigs.”” It may be all a matter of taste, by 
it seems to me it would have been more appropri- 
; ate if he had returned his thanks to another quar- 
‘ter. Tecan hardly think it was acelestial influence 
| that made the ‘gallant and patriotic Whigs of 
| Mississippi’’ the followers of my colleague. Bu 
I discern in this part of the gentleman’s speech 
two things worthy of commendation—gratitude 
and common sense. It is right that he should, in 
this or in some other way, manifest his gratitude 
|, to those who elected him. And it indicates good 
| common sense to retain as far as he can the good 
| opinion of his Whig friends. It is very certain 
| they will be needed in another election, if my col- 
league should be a candidate. 
| Itmay be that my colleague has captured a large 
| number of Whigs, and means to march them into 
| the Democratic camp. I have heard such an intima- 
tion. If itturns out to be true, I hope he wil! post 
_ his captives in the rear, and not in the front of our 
| line. And I would particularly caution himagainst 
giving them commissions and high rank until he is 
certain they will be faithful to our flag. Itis not safe 
to make commanders of those too recently taken 
from the ranks of the enemy. They may betray 
|| us in the hour of trial; or, from the force of habit, 
| turn their arms against us. Besides, the old vet- 
|| erans in our ranks may object to following these 
| captive commanders. Senator Brooke, for example, 
is an excellent Whig, and, for aught I know, he's 
avery good Union Democrat; but I know many an 
‘* old liner’’ who would not like to follow his lead 
in a presidential campaign. 

My colleague is sensitive when allusion is made 
|| to an existing connection between the Whigs and 
|| Union Democrats. He has reason to be. The 

success of the Union party in Mississippi has 
| given the Whigs more offices and more patronage, 

than they have enjoyed for many years. If the 
|| gentleman means well towards the Democratic 
|| party, he cannot but regret that through the in- 
_strumentality of his party friends the most influ- 
| ential and important places in the State have been 
| given to the Whigs. It is due to the Whigs for 
| me to say, they have selected men of high charac- 
| ter, and such as will be likely to make their pres- 
|| ent official positions felt in future elections. 
| honor them for their sagacity. 
| My colleague introduces a silly story about my 
| settling in the Democratic county of Copiah, and 
|| being soon after sent to the Legislature, and about 
|| my meeting a former Whig friend, who inquired 
|| how it was that the Democrats of Copiah sent & 
| Whig to the Legislature; and some other twaddle 
| of the same sort. The story, if it had any pur- 
"pose, was intended to leave the impression that 
bad at one time been a Whig. I am sorry thet 
'my position in Missi@sippi has been so humble 
| that it has failed to attract the attention of the ge 
itleman. He is entirely ignorant of my personal 
| history, else he never could have retailed second- 
| hand, and much less have coined, such a story. 
| Instead of my settling in Copiah and being 50" 
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st to the Legislature, I went therewith my || vention of Mississippi appointed “seven delegates | east, is destined, we hope at no very distant day, 


ser 

ne. cee whe! I was sight years old, and have re- | to the Baltimore Convention.”’ That * the Union || to reach the Pacific ocean. He commented on 

ow. id there ever since, except when absent in the |, men of the South hold the presidential election in the many benefits which would inure, not only to 
b in * bli service. At the early age of twenty-one, I | the palms of their hands.”” They demand thus and  lowa, but to the whole nation, from the construc- 
rate ‘gs sent to the Legislature as a Democrat, and at || so, and if the Convention does not comply with _ tion of this east and west road. He also referred 
fend ne succeeding election, from then until now, || these demands, ‘“‘ it had better never assemble.’ | to the advantages which would result to our State, 
have been & candidate. I have invariably run | Wake snakes and come to judgment—the times are , to St. Louis, and to the States bordering on the 

der. . q Democrat, and have never suffered defeat. || big with the fate of nations. ‘* The Union party | Mississippi, from the construction of the north 


= 


a be. There is notan old Democrat in my Congressional | of the South holds the Presidency in its hands,*’ |) and south road through lowa, beginning, as it is 
d scarcely one in the State, that could || evenas the Almighty holds the Universe. It stamps | proposed it should, at the city of Keokuck, a point 


0 jictrict, an - : . = 
fe oe contradict the implied declaration of the gen- | its foot, and the earth trembles. It speaks, and on the Mississippi below some very noted obstruc- 
she leman, that I had been a Whig. If the story | the sun stands still, as at the bidding of Joshua. _ tions to the navigation of that great river, thence 
lect. was meant for wit, it was flat; if intended for Seriously, | hope ‘the seven men in buckram”’ | running through the interior of the State, and ter- 
heip sfect, it was simply ridiculous. My colleague from Mississippi do not contemplate upsetting the | minating, for the present, at the city of Dubuque, 
ay: ved not concern himself about my position, nor || Universe, even if the Baltimore Convention should | in northern Lowa. 
lili. own. 1 have been in the party all the time. || refuse some of their demands. | The routes of the roads through the interior of 
ote He has the right to return, and, like atruantboy | I have treated these domestic squabbles at great- | the State areto be fixed by our Legislature. Their 
He who had been a day from school, take his place er length than their importance may seem to justi- | prospective benefit to us is greatly enhanced from 
As at the foot of the class. I hope he will do it with- | fy. I have treated them fairly, I think,and [hope | the fact that the navigation of our rivers is seri- 
the out grumbling. | in good temper. I set out with a determination | ously impeded by ice and low water for nearly five 
or, The gentleman speaks of the **so-called Demo- || not to be provoked by the ungenerous assaults of | monthsin the year. But itis notnow my purpose 
cratic State-Rights Convention,” to send delegates my colleague, and I have kept that resolve stead- | to speak of the localities, courses, or distances of 
en- t the Baltimore Convention. As usual, he mis- || ily in view. I am now done. these roads; they have been or will be determined 
me takes the facts. There was no call of a ‘*Demo- The controversy between my colleagues and my- | on by the constituted authorities of lowa. My 
I sratic State-Rights Convention”’ in Mississippi to | self has not been of my seeking. Our constitu- object is to present, as far as I can, reasons for the 
iat send delegates to the Baltimore Convention. The | ents did not send us here to fight again the cam- passage of the bill. 
YW call was for a ‘‘ Democratic Convention.” It |, paign battles of Mississippi. And if I had been Mr. President, the question of granting alternate 


was made as such calls have usually been made, | left alone to pursue the inclinations of my own | sections of the public lands to the States and Ter- 
through the central organ of the party—the Mis- mind, I never should have introduced the subject | ritories in which they are situated, to aid in the 
sissippian. The gentleman errs again in saying, | of Mississippi politics on this floor. The subject construction of roads, canals, and the improvement 





ut “jt was simply an editorial article”? It was | is foreign to the business of legislation on which of rivers has been, within a few years past, so often 
ri- a cali made in the usual way and through the | we have been sent, and ought never to have been | and ably discussed, that I am quite certain I can 
r- usual channel, and upon consultation with the | introduced here. But when my colleagues com- shed no new light upon it; it is one which has oc- 
Ce oldest, longest tried, and most substantial mem- || bined, as I thought, to make up a record prejudi- | cupied the attention of the master minds and of the 
of bers of the party residing at and near the seat of || cial to my party-friends, prejudicial ‘‘ to the truth | ablest intellects of America. 

rT Government. The call embraced the whole party, || of history,” and calculated to fix on the mind of Itis, in my humble judgment, an eminently wise 
h without reference to past differences; and it was || the country and of after ages a wrong impression || and just policy, if unaccompanied with any increase 
le responded to by the party generally in Mississippi. | as to the principles, objects, ends and aims of my | of the price of the reserved lands; and I am glad to 
n Soon after the appearance of this call, several || friends, I should have been false to those friends, || perceive it has been supported by distinguished 
le members of the ‘compromise convention,”’ then || false to the truth of history, false to the reader of || men of our county, who have, I think, demonstra- 
d at Jackson, issued a call for a ‘* Union Democratic || these debates in after times, if I had not inter- || ted both its constitutionality and expediency. 

d convention;’’ thus marking, in distinct terms, their | posed. I beg to trouble the Senate with some extracts 
n resolution not to unite with the great body of the || They have made their showing—I have made_ which I have taken from the Constitution of the 


- party. It is worthy of remark in this connection, || mine; and I submit the issue to the impartial ar- | United States and the speeches of those illustrious 
that the gentlemen calling this convention used the || bitrament of the country and of posterity, with- | men who have spoken upon the subject. 


e term “Union Democratic Convention.” And it || out one shadow of doubt that justice will be The Constitution says: 
, was the first ume within m recollection that this 1 awarded to us all. I ask nothing more, and will * That Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 

term ever was used in Mississippi to designate an || be content with nothing less. | all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
t organized party. I had heard of ** Union Whigs ra This discussion is not suited to my taste. It |! other property belonging to the United States.” 

‘ . - ” . . e . °.e . ” . | a 

; and ‘Union Democrats,’’ but it applied to indi- || obstructs the legitimate business of legislation, and The power to make this appropriation of the 
viduals only. When the party, the organization, | ‘incumburs the Congressional record with matter || public domain, it seems to me, is explicitly con- 
was spoken of, it wes called the ‘‘ Union party.” || that has no business there. Its present effect must ferred upon Congress by the clause just read. 
That is my recollection. be, if it has any effect, to weaken the Democracy In his justly celebrated report upon the memo- 


) I repeat, sir, the Democratic convention in our || and give strengthtothe Whigs. Foralltheserea- rial of the Memphis Convention of 1845, Mr. Cal- 
State which appointed delegates to the Baltimore sons, and for many others, I am most anxious to | houn says: 
Convention, was called as a Democratic convention, get clear of it. If the future depends on my ac- +4. Yens comenitten Wild nent geeceed in coneidee uk gee 
and not as a ‘*so-called Democratic State-Rights } tion, there will be no recurrence to the subject, tion of the memorial which relates to the communication by 
convention.”? But why should my colleague have || here or elsewhere. ailroads between the Valley of the Mississippi and the 
sucha horror of ** State-Rights?’’ Ishe nota State- southern Atlantic States. They regard works of the kind 
Rights man? He may think that an oppressed IOWA LAND BILL. as belonging to imternal improvements, (that is, improve- 


‘ ‘ = as | ments within the body of the States,) and as such, are, in 
State has no right but the right of submission, their opinion, not embraced in the power to regulate com- 


or revolution, and that if she judges for herself of SPEECH OF HON. A. Cc. DODGE, merce. But they are, nevertheless, of the opinion that 


‘infractions of the compact,” and of the ‘‘ mode where such roads, or other works of internal improvements, 





OF IOWA may ss tl rh biic lands, the United States may con- 
. 9 " ’ y pass through public lands, n a may con 

and measure of redress, the Federal Government ae .8 March 3 d 4. 1852 tribute to their construction in their character of proprietors, 
may reduce her and hold her as a conquered province. N THE SENATE, -Uare an ’ ae to the extent that they may be enhanced in price thereby. 


This may be his notion of Siate rights. But I "% The Senate having under consideration the bill‘ grarting | This has usually been done by ceding alternate sections on 
recollect that in 1841 (and I appeal to the public '| the right of way and making a grant of land to the State of the projected line of such works; and it is believed that no 


i : ie : ‘ : : : mode of contributing more fair or better calculated to guard 
y 3 ; Z s c yt ce s 7" : 
newspapers in Mississippi for the correctness || towa, in aid of the construction ¢ { certain railroads in said againet abuses can be devised. That Congress bas a right 


of my recollection) the gentleman ran on the State”— ‘ to make sach contributions, where there is reasonable ground 
“Democratic State-Rights ticket’? for Attorney Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, said: ; to believe that the public lands will be enhanced in propor- 
General in our State. He had no horror of State Mr. Presiwwent: Although the bill now under | ton, under its right to dispose of the “territory and other 


‘ : : : . . \ public property of the United States,” your committee can- 
rights then. In that year the term ‘* Democratic” || consideration is one of much moment to the State | jor doubt. In making this assertion, they hold to the rule 


meant the right of the people to rule, and ‘State which I in part represent, I had not expected, UN- of strict construction, and that this power, like all the other 
rights’ meant the right of the State to reject the || til within a few days, to trouble the Senate with | powers of the Government, is a trust power, and, as such, is 
payment of an unjust demand for money. Our anything more than brief explanations in support sta din take enatieg mentee teas and cher pave tobe. 
opponents said, I know, that Democratic State of it; nor should [ now do so were it not for the erty of the United States should be disposed of to the best 
rights meant Repudiation. My colleague won his | many obstacles which have been interposed to its || advantage; and where that can be done by contributing a 
first laurels in this celebrated campaign. In 1851, peewee and the wide range the debate has taken. || portion to aoe which woud make the ates Cee or 
: - a : 7 ; . 5 f . aw . Out it, as is eup- 
ten years after we hoisted the ‘‘ Democratic State- t is a measure which was brought to the notice || noah bold tt would tee otshetty within the rule. "Your 
Rights banner,” again. Democratic meant, as in |, of the Senate by m colleague, a few moments | committee go further. They are of the opinion not only 
1841, the right of the people to rule, and State after he first took his seat in this body, in 1848, | that Congress has the right to contribute to the extent stated, 
i i i i ° i _ || in such cases, but that itis in duty bound to do so, as the 
rights meant the right of a State, in the language | and which, oe mae long seien ( 1a sammeeauunee Ges eave of the peuptetsen Of ihe laneen bn 
0 the Kentuck resolutions, **to judge of infrac- dered memorable in the istory of the country y benefited. It would be neither just nor fair for it to stand 
tions of the Federal co ct, and of the mode and || the passage of the compromise measures,) passed | by and ralize the advantage they would derive from the 
mpact, a ‘ > : te y 
measure of redress.’’ ut the gentleman refused | this ody by some two thirds majority, but was not | work, without contributing a due proportion towards its con- 
to fight under this banner, and he now denounces , acted on in the House of Representatives. Upon CE |e ee ee ee ot dehedadent anunenen 
itas emblematic of treason, civil war, bloodshed, , the occasion of its passage, my colleague explained tion of which, while it would enhance the value of the land 
strife, and all the horrors known to man. I hope all its provisions, described the course and direc- | belonging to the public, and that of individual proprietors, 
he will not get out of temper if we tell him that | tion of these roads through our State, and he allu- | would promote the prosperity of the country generally.” 
some of us think differently, and that we mean to ded, in that connection, to the one which runs In 1848, on a bill proposing to make a grant of 
enjoy our opinions. east and west, with that great continuation of rail- | land to Michigan, Mr. Calhoun, then a member 


he gentleman says the Union Democratic con- || road line which, commencing at Boston, or Curther || of this body, said: 
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“The question in this case is a very simple one. We || 
are authorized by the Constitution to dispose of the public | 
jands. Here isa public improvement, projected either by || 
the State, or by individuals in the State through which it | 
will pase, and by which the value of the public lands will | 
be enhanced. If, then, it will add to the value of our lands, 
ought we not to contribute to it?) Would we not, as tndi- 
viduals, thus act? This is noi a novel pinciple. It has | 
been acted upon for more than tweaty year*. The case of 
the canal conneciing the Iilinois river with Lake Michigan 
is a striking one. There, alternate sections were given to 
make a canal; and I suppuse I can appeal with confidence 
to the Senators from that State, whether the lands reserved 
to the United States were not disposed of alterwards readily ? 

“ Mr. Ureese, (in his seat.) Thousands of acres were } 
disposed of, which would otherwise never have been sold. 

“Mr. Catnoun. | have seldom given a voie the resull of 
which gratified me more than the vote which [ gave on that 
occasion. [I then presided in that chair which you now 
occupy, and gave the casting vote. I take to myself, there- 
fore, some share in the credit of that magnificent improve- 
ment. Indeed, [ do not think that there is a principle more 
perfectly clear from doubt than this one is. It does not be- 
long to the category of internal improvements at all. [t is 
not a power claimed by the Government as a government. 
It belongs to the Government as a landed proprietor. And 
T will add, that it is not only a right but a duty, and an im- 
portant duty. Now, what has been considered an equitable 
arrangement between the Government and the State which 
may undertake an improvement passing through the public 
lands? Long since, it was agreed that the graut of alter- 
nate sections was a fair contribution on the part of the || 
United States, considered as a proprietor, and trom which 
the United States would be a very great gainer. It appears | 
to me to be an equitable arrangement ; and | doubt whether, || 
in any case, either of a canal or a railroad passing through | 
the public lands, the Cnited States would not be a gainer. 
To that extent I am prepared to go, be the road long or 
short: if it be long, you gain the more; if it be short, you 
gain the less; and you contribute in proporuon to your 
gain.” ! 


Again he said: 


“ Astaras the Michigan bill was concerned, he under- 
stood the principle was simply giving alternate sections of 
the public land for the purpose of enhaucing the value of 
the remainder. Upon this point he would say that he had 
notthe slightest doubt that the Government not only had 
the tight as proprietor of the public domain, to grant por- 
tions of that domain for such a purpose, but thatit was the 
duty of the Government to do so. The Government, in his 
opinion, Ought to be ashamed of allowing their lands to be 
enhanced in value by the exertions and at the cost of a 
State, without contribuung in some degree to produce this 
result.”’ 


He said, further: 


* But, in this, and in all cases where a road passed 
through the public lands, and application was made when 
the work had been commenced, and there was a reasonable 
probability that the value of the public lands would be en- 
hanced, he was in favor of contributing largely, and in so 
doing be abandoned no principle.” 


Mr. Niles attacked Mr. Calhoun bitterly; and 

* Mr. C. remarked,iu reply, that if the geutleman could 
not see a distinction between the case of the Cumberland | 
road—a work undertaken by the General Government—and 
the case in which the Government, in its proprietary char- 
acter, contributes to works wu: dertaken by States or indi- 
viduals, he (Mr. C.) could only express his regret. To him 
the difference was as great as that between night and day. 
In the one case there was an exercise of the right of sov- || 
ereignty, in the other simply that of ownership.” 


aoe the same occasion, the Senator from 
Michigan, then and now a member of this body, 
[General Cass] said: << 
“This bill does not touch the question of internal im- | 
provement at all. It asserts no right on the part of this 
Government to lay out a road, or to regulate the construc- 
tion of aroad. The Federal Government is a great land- 
holder; it possesses an extensive public domain; and we 
have the power, under the Constitution, to dispose of that 
domain; and a very unlimited power it is. ‘The simple 
question is, what disposition we may make of the public 
lands? No one will contend for the doctrine that we cannot 
give them away toa State. As the Senator from Kentucky 
has said, every President has signed bills asserting the prin- 
ciple that these lands may be disposed of by the General 
Government, without restriction as to the purpose of such 
disposition. We may bestow them for school purposes, or 
we may bestow a portion for the purpose of improving the 
value of the rest. What right lave you to sit still and see 
your lands growing in value, through the instrumentality of 
individuals, without rendering any aid in furtherance of that 


object? [tis the settiementof the lands that makes them 
valuable.” 


Mr. President, upon the point of constitutional 
power, it appears to me, the most rigid construc- 
tionist should be satisfied with the arguments of 
Messrs. Calhoun and Cass, but to these names | | 
could add those of the lamented Wright, Polk, | 
McDuffie, and many others, who have supported 
bills like the one now before us. 

Leaving that branch of the question, 1 beg to call 
the attention of the Senate to some special facts 
and arguments, in support of the claims of Iowa 
tor grants of land to aid in the construction of her | 
proposed railroads. Mr. President, I do this be- | 
cause I have been frequently told, that we ask too | 


much; that a great deal has been done for us; that 
we have been a bill of cost to ‘* Uncle Sam.’ 


| 


| Deduct cost of land............ egy er 


_ or the Senate may desire. 
from Kentucky, because he has raked up every- | 
thing in the 


Towa “and Bill—Mr. Dodge, of Towa. 
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These objections would seem to arise in the minds || 


of Senators from the fact, that only a few years | 
ago our territorial expenses were paid by the Gen- | 
eral Government. I think we have strong claims | 


and urgently asked by our people and Legisla- | 
ture. Weclaim it because you have granted to 
our sister and adjoining States, Illinois and Indi- 


re to again pass this bill which has been often | 


ana,a million or more acres for similar objects | 


than this bill grants to Iowa. 
their proposed courses and distances are assailed, 
we ask you to refer to the map and observe the 


If our roads, or | 


track ofthe roads for which you granted lands on | 


the opposite side of the river. If it be objected 


| that one of our roads is to commence at a point on 
the great river of the West, and terminate at an- 
| other on the same river, we point you to the fact 


that to the Illinois roads, double the length of ours, | 
the same objection would apply and to a greater | 
extent: for they are to run from Cairo to Mobile, || 


in Alabama, notwithstanding the uninterrupted 
navigation of the Mississippi between those points. 
But no one, I believe, either in committee or the 
Senate, has made this an objection to our roads, 
save the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson;] 
and his reason for referring to them is, to defeat, 
not improve the bill. 


Mr. President, as this is a time in which a great 


deal of cyphering has been done, touching the pub- 


| lic lands, I propose to show you in facts and fig- | 
/ ures how the account stands between Ilowaand the 


General Government. For this purpose I read to 


' the Senate the table which I hold in my hand, 


, Deduct acres proposed to be granted for railroads... 


! 


| Which, at $1 25 per acre, equals... 


ee 


To this add additional amount that will be re. — 
ceived on the 1,500,000 acres which will be 
raised to $2.50 per acre; to wit 1,500,000 





acres at $1 25 per acre...... 


And we have........... os 


© 90D Ow DEORE Sede eecc. $30,272: 
which the Government will yet receive ¢ 
in lowa. 

I have still another statement to which [| jny;, 
attention, because it not only embraces all the 
lands which have been appropriated to lows “a 
all the money which the Government has paid ; 
will have paid for lands within her limits len 
fifty or an hundred years hence all treaty stiny\, 


lations will have been complied with. 


dt. 


Total arem el lOWRe sé accc co ccspevesesss sicecccs 2 san Y 
Received as school lands—16th sect.... 905.600 ” ’ 
66 500,000 acre grant of 1841.... 500,000 
“ Des Moines River grant...... 1,225.078 
s¢ ss Baline Jands.......++--..004. 46,080 
“ URIWGROEY oo keidcccnctzscenace G00 
———__. ) 9 9 
29,8627 
Deduct lands already disposed of by the United > 
States..... tee eee e een ceeeee tereeeteweesecs J O09 J64 


24,653,598 


Leaves balance to be disposed of......., 





, F oe ete e ee 20,941 997 5) 
Deduct what is paid and to be paid to In- 


GiANB..ceeesccceceeeeeees $3,408,488 00 


‘| Deduct lowa’s pro rata share 


the items composing which I have obtained from | 


different offices having charge of the respective 
branches of the public service. 


September last. It also shows all our territorial 


_ expenses; those which were so much dwelt upon 
_by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Unoper- | 


woop.] It is entirely fair to embrace in it the 


nothing to do: 


Area Cost of lands, 
of Iowa in or amount p’d 
acres. to Indians. 


Amount re- 
ceived forlands 
sold. 


Area of lands 
sold. 








32,585,600 | $1,935,819 34 














¢2,501 880.00 3,127,350 00 


Te 
5,209,164.43 | 6,510,455 53 
1,935,819 34 


4,574,636 19 











Teted QCIER. cons a cecvienis 





Total amount received by the U. 8. over | 
and ADOVE COB. ...osccessccccccsesesccces 
From this deduct the territorial ex penses of | 
lowa, as follows: 


Public buildings.............$55,000 00 | 
PE cicnenasivetians ooeess en ee} 
Bridges. . das pedeqeseeee - 19,926 17} 
PEROCHUVGS 0 occ ccevscees eeoee 32,910 61 | 
TOMBS waininic'ys $060sctonsetde 232,338 64 
Legislative. ...ccccccssees -.. 208,819 50 








585,867 40 





Leaves over and above cost of lands and all |— 
expenses of the territorial government.. 

Deduct Iowa’s pro rata share, Louisiana 
PUPCDASE....cccccesscocsscccoscccoveces 


3,988,768 79 
519,398 96 


Present balance in favor of United States. | $3,469,369 83 











* Cash. t Land warrants. 


This statement shows a balance in favor of the 


This tabular state- | 
| ment exhibits the cash account, up to the 30th of 


| 


item relating to land warrants, because they were 
| issued by this Government, for its own purposes, | 
| for the prosecution of its wars, with which we had 


} 
| 


} 


Louisiana purchase............ 


519,398 96 


ane ee 
—— 3,927,886 % 








| Leaves a net profit to the United States of. 895,014,110 14 


Mr. President, an exhibit from our sister State 
of Wisconsin would be much more favorable 
to that State than this is to ours; that is, the 
sales there have been much larger, amounting to 
$7,000,000, while the cost of extinguishing the 
Indian title has not been much greater. but, sir, 
here is another, and the last statement of this kind 
to which I wish to call your attention; and I have 


, to say, to those who brand us as land-stealers and 


*2,707,284.43 | $3,383,105 53 | 


depredators upon the public Treasury, that my 
solemn conviction is, that this Federal Government 
is now, and has been, the greatest speculator in 
lands that I know of, and has made more out of 
its domain than any other Government, ancient 
or modern, that has ever existed. Witness asingle 


operation growing out of the first purchase of lands 
in our State: 


United States of $3,469,369, say to the beginning | 


of the present year. ButI propose now to fur- 
nish another statement, showing how matters will 


penchant of the worthy and distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky for figures, and I propose on this 
occasion to go with him as far in arithmetic as he 


yay of land grants, territorial and 
other expenses, against the new States and Terri- 
tories. 


Sir, I do not dread the expos?; and since it has 


been resorted to for purposes hostile to us, I am 
willing, so far as Iowa is concerned, to make it 
broad and deep, and for that purpose call attention 
to another statement: 

Acres. 


I refer to the Senator | 


| stand with us in the prospective. But I know the | 


j 


1 


| 
| 


Total area of lands undisposed of in Iowa..... 24,578,676 || 


Deduct quantity now proposed to be granted... 





And there will be undisposed of..............- 23,078,676 
Which, at #1 25 per acre, will amount to..... .$28,848,345 


1,500,000 || 


Area of Black Hawk purchase, 5,760,000 acres, at #! 25 per 
BCTC, CQUAIS. 0050s crccccccuccces ccccce 7 


reece £7 ,250,000 


| From whith, deduct amount paid to 


PGi ono vecccnsece sec censecess BT0G,000 
Cost of survey, at 2.07 cents per acre, 119,232 
Cost of selling and managing, at 5.32 

CONUS PEF ACTE.. ccs eeeesvecsecceses 306 432 


1,161,664 





Net profit on Black Hawk purchase........... 36,088,306 

Iowa may be said to have been born out of the 
Black Hawk war; for at its conclusion the treaty 
was held, in 1832, by which the first cession of 
territory was made on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi north of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. President, if I were disposed, en an occa 
sion like this, tocomplain of my friend from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] it appears to me I 
could do so with very great justice. We are bot! 
members of the Committee on Public Lands, and, 
as I have already stated, my colleague introduced 
this bill on the second day of the session, and it is 
number one upon the calendar. The bill was (e- 


| tained several weeks in committee, expressly (0 


allow that Senator to mould and shape it to sul! 
his own views, no other member of the committee 
having any objections to the form in which it wes 
senttous. TothisI willingly acquiesced, becaus’ 


_L understood him to be a friend of the bill, and | 
/ was anxious to harmonize with him, expecting, % 


he had dotted er, “i,” and crossed every “!” 
in it, that we should have his powerful aid in car- 
rying the bill through the Senate. Judge, then,si", 


| what was my surprise and regret when he moved 


his ‘‘ omnibus ’? amendment to the Iowa bill, ® 
part and parcel of his own work; and that, too, 
after sitting in his seat, and allowing a bill pre 
cisely similar in all its features to he passed with- 
out its ever having been examined or reported 
upon by any committee, as an act of courtesy '° 
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a retiring Senator, 
, member of this bo 3; Oe a ae 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When that Mississippi 

1 passed I had not my amendment prepared; | 
ad notthen made the calculations upon which my 
-»endment is based. I wanted to make the dis- 
‘pation according to the federal population of the 
jiferent States. I had not, at that time, prepared 
» | have already stated that it was my intention 
o support these bills. I have done so in commit- 


(Mr. Foote,] now no longer 


of my friend from Georgia, (Mr. Dawson,] I in- 
timated that perhaps I had gone too far in pledg- 


og myself to support these measures, if the old | 


Siates were excluded. I would further say, that 
| have not yet fully made up my mind how I shall 
yote,and cannot do so untill see how this amend- 
ment of mine is disposed of. I make this state- 
ment now, to show that I had no partiality in fa- 
vor of one bill over the other. [ did not care 
whether my amendment was offered to the Mis- 
sissippi bill or the lowa bill. I have regarded 
them all in the same favorable aspect; but still, I 


want my amendment attached to some of them; | 


and I can assure my friend that it was no motive 
of partiality which induced me to act as 1 have 
done. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I did not intend to 
charge the Senator with any designed partiality ; 
but I do intend to charge him, face to face, with 
having a most extraordinary manner of manifest- 
ing his friendship for this measure. 
clared, in emphatic language, and upon several 
occasions, that he is a friend to this bill and would 
vote for it. 


He has de- | 


Frem such friends as the Senator 


from Kentucky has shown himself to be, God | 


save the bill, and we will endeavor to guard it 
against its enemies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I donot know but that 
| will take the Senator at his word. 

Mr. DODGE. I have no doubt that the Sen- 
ator will take me at my word; I had no doubt of 


that some time ago; and certainly if I had had any | 


doubts, the congratulations which he offered to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] on the 
diatribe which he delivered against the new States, 
would have removed them all. 

| am constrained to say something of the evils 
and unfairness of killing a measure by amend- 
ments. ‘They are familiar to every one acquainted 
with legislative proceedings, and we were recently 
entertained, if not instructed by a most able dis- 
sertation on that subject between the late Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Benton] and the Senator 
from Kentucky, |Mr. Cray.] 


Mr. President, internal improvements, State | 


rights, tariff, distribution, and almost every other 
topic of interest has been discussed in connection 
with this lowa land bill, especially by the Sen- 
ators from ‘Tennessee and Virginia [Messrs. Beit 
and Hunrer.}] I do not propose to follow the 
learned Senators in the wide range of their re- 
marks upon these topics; but I wish, by a refer- 
ence to one subject which they have introduced, to 
prove,if I can, the unfairness and injustice of tack- 


ing on amendments to bills deemed to be proper in | 


themselves. 

The Senator from Kentucky and myself hail 
from the West, and both are understood to be 
friendly to appropriations for western rivers. 
For myself I can speak; and I solemnly declare 
that lam determined, in my votes and in my 
action here, to make this Government treat our 
western waters as it has treated and does treat 
the eastern waters. The measure, which above 
all others I wish to be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing, ts the imprevement of the navigation of the 
upper Mississippi. 
iberal appropriations for that great river, but also 
for such harbors on the lakes as are necessary to 
ee human life and the commerce of the coun- 
ry. 

But what, I ask, has been the greatest objection 
‘to river and harbor bills? What is it that has 
caused peli so determined and deadly to 
them? Does not every member of this bod 
know that it is mainly on account of the ‘‘ omni- 
bus” character of the bills making appropriations 
for these objects? 


Sir, it isso. You begin with a proper and a 


I am not only willing to vote | 


et 


menenventansatsipapannemediiansinstl paceman 


Towa Land Bill—Mr. Dodge, of Iowa. 
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would have passed on its merits by a large major- 
ity, is crushed beneath the weights piled upon it. 

The application of these remarks is, that the 
Senator from Kentucky, himself a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, with a bill before us, 
the work of himself and associates, rises and offers 
an amendment to embrace seventeen additional 
States, and appropriating nearly ten times as much 
more land as was proposed in the original bill; an 


; amendment which, if adopted, will effect a radical 
ee. But the other day, after hearing the speech || 


and fundamental change in our land system—a 
change which, in my humble judgment, is contrary 
to the spirit and genius of our institutions, because 
it lanededte one State sovereignty within another; 


| a measure which is to go on accumulating evils, ad 
| infinitum, and which I assert, from my poor know- 


ledge of our land system, is one of the most ill- 
digested propositions which has ever been submit- 
ted to the Senate in connection with that system; 
submitted, too, without having been referred to or 
considered by a committee. 

Sir, for some reasons given, I have averred that 
the amendment is an extraordinary and ill-digested 
one; I wish to add, that in my poor judgment, 
one of the most deadly, hostile character to the 
region of country from which I hail. This I do 
not say in any spirit of resentment towards the 
Senstor from Kentucky, for having interposed ob- 
stacles to the passage of a bill which my State has 
been so long and anxiously expecting. He isa 
descendant of that illustrious man, George Rogers 
Clark, who, with a few destitute and worn-out 


| soldiers, conquered the Northwest, and planted 


the victorious banner of Virginia on the banks of 
thethen distant Mississippi; winning, by hisgenius 
and valor, for himself the soubriquet of the Hannibal 
of the West, and for his native State, an empire. 
But, strange to say, the Senator from Kentucky 


| has been uniform and consistent in his hostility to 


those who have performed the great work of set- 
tling and subduing the vast wilderness region which 
his ancestor brought under our dominion. In that 
dearest and most vital of all human considerations, 
the procurement of a homestead, the Senator has 
ever been their indefatigable and untiring foe. | 


have said that my State was born out of that In- | 


dian war, known as the ** Black Hawk war.’’ It 
was settled without law, and against law; as the 
Boones, and Kentons, and others, had settled 
Kentucky; as the Seviers and others, who crossed 
the mountain barriers of North Carolina, and de- 
scended into the valley of the Cumberland, estab- 
lished their future homes, while threatened with 
State and Federal halters; and one of them, John 


| Sevier, was arraigned and tried for treason against 


the laws of North Carolina. During all the time 
that the Senator has held a seat in Congress, and 
whenever any of those measures were depending 


'in which we felt the deepest interest, we have 


i} 


Strong bill, but amendment after amendment is | 


found him opposed to us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to point out the particular measures 
to which he refers, in reference to my past course? 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I charge that on the 
29d of June, 1838, Josern R. Unperwoopn, then 
a member of the House of Representatives, in the 
other wing of the Capitol, voted to deny the right 
of preference to ten thousand people in the State 
of Lowa, in the purchase of their homes. I charge 
that on the Ist day of June, 1840, he gave another 
vote, denying the right of preference in the pur- 
chase of their homes to the early settlers—to those 
pioneers who had braved the Indian tomahawk 
and penetrated the forests, followed by their wives 
and little children, and who were surrounded and 
environed withall the poverty and difficulties which 
attend the settlement of new countries. This, too, 
at a time when bidding upon them at the sales was 
looked for, and when, by petition and the voice of 
their few Representatives, they were imploring 
you to protect them from the loss of their all— 
their homes. 
aminerror. Unfriendly as the Senator has shown 
himself, (and I deeply regret that it seems to be 
the general feeling of his State,) odious as is his 
present proposition, and certain as it is to kill our 
bill if adopted, it nevertheless almost has a Ken- 
tucky precedent, in a proposition brought forward 
by one of the members from that State, a colleague 
of the Senator, (Mr. C. Allan,) in 1837. 

Mr. C. Attan summitted the following pre- 


made to it, until that which had strength, and | amble and resolution: 
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«« Whereas, Congress has heretofore made donations of! 
the public lands for the purposes of internal improvement 
and education : 


To the State of Ohio ...... 6.600. eee 1,737,838 acres. 
“ “ Indiana... .. s......... 101185 « 
- “ Tilinois....... tedact . 1,772,285 
“ « SRC css cc cncecét at Lisi2@s « 
“ a Mississippi....... cose Veneers 
- “6 Atabamn. ..... <0 215.450 


‘ * 


‘ Louisiana...... 
To Territory of Michigan.... 

se es Arkansas, wee 
Florida...... 





“ “ 


In the aggregate amounting to........ 11,057,685 « 

“And whereas, each of the United States has an equal 
right to participate in the benefit of the public lands, uve 
common property of the Union, and every wise and good 
American having agreed in the opinion that the canse ot 
general education is indissolubly identified with the cause 
of general liberty: Therefore, todo equal and exact jus 
tice to all States; to aid in diffusing among the rising ven 
eration inielligence enough to comprehend, and spirit 
enough to defend their rights, and thus to elevate the na 
ional character, and insure the perpetuity of our free insti 
tutlons— 


‘* Be it resolved, That a select committee, to consist of one 
member from eich State, be appointed, whose daty it shall 
be to inquire into the justice and expediency of making to 
each of the thirteen original American States, together with 
each of the States of Maine, Vermont, Kentucky,and ‘Ten 
nessee, such grants of the public lands for the purposes of 
education, as will correspond in a just proportion with 
those beretolore made in favor of the first-named States ond 
Territories; and that said committee have leave to report 
by bill or otherwise. But, to avoid the objection of one State 
holding land in another, the committee is directed to inser! a 
clause in the bill which they may report, providing that the 
grantsto be made thereby shall be sulyect to sale under the 
laws of the General Government now in force, and thut the 
proceeds arising therefrom shall be paid over to the States en 
titled to the same.”?’ 

In the resolution of Mr. Allan, upon which 
there was a fierce battle fought, it will be seen 
that there was some squinting at the sovereignty 
of the States—the words, ‘* But to avoid the diff- 
culty of one State holding lands within the bor- 
ders of another,’’ &c., Shows that it was not 
steeped in unadorned Federalism, as is the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator. Sir, | trust that 
ifa majority of this and the other House are to 
sanction this ricketty and deformed bantling of 
the Senater from Kentucky, he or they will 
insert in it some clause like that contained in the 
resolution which I have just read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to say one word here? 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would greatly prefer 
the proposition of my former colleague in the 
louse of Representatives, [Mr. Allan ;] but | 
thought my proposition would be more acc: 
to the gentleman, inasmuch as I believe the land 
granted by it will be subjected to taxation. Mr. 
Allan’s object was ta save the lands from tax- 
ation. But I thought the proposition would be 
more acceptable to the new States by giving them 
the privilege of taxing the lands. If the gentle- 
man will vote for an amendment like the proposi- 
tion which Mr. Allan introduced, I would greatly 
prefer it in that shape myself, and would be will- 
ing to accede to it. 

Mr. DODGE. The Senator wishes me to vote 
for his amendment; and I declare, before God and 
this Senate, that if you would grant double or 
quadruple the quantity of land which this bill 
proposes to grant to lowa—if you would streak 
her over with railroad grants, the proposition of 
the Senator from Kentucky could never receive 
my vote. If you are not willing, upon its own 
merits, to pass the bill, vote it down. But how 
was Mr. Allan’s resolution received? Why, 
voted down by a large majority, without even be- 
ing sent to a committee. I wish now to read, 
what I doubt not is pretty good authority with 
my friend from Kentucky, and with my Whig 
friends generally. Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, a gen- 
leman whose legal and political information en- 
title his opinions to great weight, was one of 
those who opposed Mr. Allan’s projet; and how 
did he meet 11? He metit with a 
these words: 

“ Resolved, That the said inquiry extend to all the States, 
and that the said commitiee be further instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of inserting a clanse in said bill te pay 
said new States the value of the improvements made by 
them on the public lands, or to pay to them the amount the 
public lands would have been assesecd for taxes, if they had 
been priv: te property. 

“Mr. Vinton had no objection to have this subject go to 
a select or standing committee, but he could not, as a repre- 
sentative of one of the new States, consent that the impres- 
sion should be raised in that House, or elsewhere, that the 
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new States had received a larger proportion of the public 
lands than they were entitled to receive. He argued that 
the vrante of lands to the new States was not a gratuity, and 
that the General Government had received an equivalent 
therefor, The State of Ohio and Other States assessed no 


tax on the public lands, when private citizens were taxed 


by the State to make improvements on those lands whicb 
enhanced their value. A large proportion of the roads in the 
Rtate of Ohio were made on the public lands, and the prop- 
erty of private individuals was taxed to make them. By 
this means lands which were worth nothing before, were 
immediately sold, and the proceeds sent into the public 
Treasury. The Government, to be sure, had made dona- 
tions of lands for canals and other improvements, but it 
always received an equivalent. He instanced the grant 
made to the canal connecting the waters of the lakes and 
the Ohio river, and for which the Government had the privi- 
iege of transporting troops and public property on the same 
free of toll, For the purpose, then, of doing the new States 
justice, he had proposed an amendment providing that, if 
land was given to the old States, the new States should re- 
ceive an equivalent in taxes,” 


The amendment was twice offered by Mr. Vin- 
ton, and advocated in speeches from which I have 
read a synopsis. Mr. Vinton, too, you will bear 
in mind, is a politician who has never been charged 
with being over loyal to the West. When a Del- 
egate in the House, I shall never forget that he op- 
posed every measure which | ever brought for- 
ward for lowa. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
those remarks? 

Mr. DODGE. During the session of 1836-’37. 
I read from the proceedings of the 17th of Janua- 
ry, 1837. ‘The resolution of Mr. Allan had for its 
object the distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands to a given number of States— 
that measure which, upon a larger scale, subse- 
quently became, for a very brief period, the law 
of the land, and which was so long and so bitterly 
debated in and out of Congress, and was finall 
wiped from the statute-book. That was distri- 
bution, indirect, but with some little respect for 
the sovereignty of the States. 

This is partition—degrading, ignominious par- 
tition. Tewa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, 
the four most favored of the public land States in 
fertility of soil and means of a »proach, are to be 
parceled out—the soil within their borders to be 
apportioned to the old States, which own and have 
enjoyed the benefit of all the lands in their own 
limits. 

Under the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the mighty Atlantic States of New York 
and Pennsylvania may take nearly six millions of 
acres of land in the very heart of lowa, the land 
in our geographical center being all liable to be 
swept under its provisions, to an extent exceeding 
the area of five dr six of some old States. 

Mr. President, before a measure is adopted 
which would break up and unhinge the whole po- 
litical and moral foundations of States, I beg, sir, 
to call the attention of Senators to the horrid but 
truthful representations of violated law, contemned 
authority, and open, daylight assassination and 
murder of sheriffs and posse upon the large Van 
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When did Mr. Vinton make | 





passed or rejected on its own merits. But now | 


{ 
} 


the Senator from Kentucky rises and proposes to | 


connect his mammoth proposition with the lowa 
bill. 
reasons for objecting to our roads, vote them down 
upon their own merits. Whether oursare passed 
or defeated, I shall, believing them to be right, 
gladly vote for the bills of my friends from Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and elsewhere; but 
we wish no combination. 

The distinguished Senator from Tennessee, { Mr. 
Be.i,] who treated my colleague and myself with 


Sir, if you have any special or concealed | 


so much courtesy, and our bills with so much fair- | 


ness and friendship, discussed, among other mat- 
ters, the question of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and brought the Senator from Virginia 


| calamitous in a republican country, should 


{Mr. Hunter] directly to points, as to what he | 
would do, or not do, in the way of internal im- | 


provements. 
It is, sir, [ doubt not, avery unimportant matter 


that I should define my position on this question; | 
but I choose to do so, not only because others have | 


done it, but because I have introduced a bill which 
proposes to appropriate one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars to remove the rocks in certain 
iy of the channel of the Upper Mississippi. 


“he principal obstruction designed to be removed | 
is just at the southeast boundary of Iowa; and || 
although our delegation may feel a more lively in- | 


terest in the accomplishment of this work than 
others do, it is one in which the nine States front- 
ing on our great ‘‘ inland sea.’ are interested, as 
do I think all are who desire to advance the com- 
merce and business of the whole nation. But, 
sir, | wish this measure combined with none 
other, and to be passed or rejected upon its own 
merit or demerit. Whether the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Soute,}] who honors me with 
his attention, shall vote for my bill or not, 1 shall 


vote for deepening the channel of our great river | 
at the Balize—a work for which he has heretofore | 
I will vote, too, for | 


manifested much interest. 
the removal of the snags in the intermediate posi- 
tion of the river—those snags which have so long 


obstructed navigation, and have caused the de- | 


struction of human life to such an extent as to 
have conferred upon particular localities the cogno- 
men of ‘* grave-yards.’’ Sut, sir, I want no 
strong and iaudable measure to be made to ** pack”’ 
weak and worthless ones. 

I will vote to improve the channel of the Missis- 
sippi river from the Balize to the Falls of St. An- 


| thony; but I will not vote money out of the com- 


Renssalaer grants in the heart of the old and civil- | 


ized State of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Fisu,}] now in myeye. Lask youif you are going 
at this time, to adopt a system of legislation, in 
disposing of the public lands of your country, 
which is to produce, in politics, religion, and mor- 
als, the state of things which exist in the anti-rent 
district of the State of New York. I trust not. 
I had fondly hoped that the opposite policy—the 
policy of sub-dividing the lands and graduating 
their price—was about to be adopted. These are 
measures near and dear to my heart; and yet, 
when they were brought forward and offered as 
amendments te bills which I thought should be 
vassed or rejected on their own merits, I did not 
altnee to vote against them, 

The Senator from Kentucky felt a deep interest 
in the bill making land warrants assignable, be- 
cause of the increased value he thought it would 
impart to the large number held by his constitu- 
ents. | was not friendly to the assignment, but 
consented to it if registers and receivers could be 
paid. 
thus anxious, was under consideration, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. be sage offered his 
proposition for the disposal of the public lands as 
an amendment, and, although it appealed strongly 
to my sympathies, and would be of immense ben- 
eht to my State, I voted against it, because I 
thought a measure of such magnitude should be 


When that bill, for whose passage he was | 


mon Treasury to improve the Wisconsin, the Illi- 


nois, the Wabash, the Osage, in Missouri, or the | 
. ° . . } 
Des Moines, in Iowa, because | do not think that | 


rivers of that class are of national importance. 
Those rivers which course exclusively within the 


limits of sovereign States, can be much better, and | 


more economically, improved by State authority. | 


I will add, that I would vote for the improvement | 
of the Arkansas and Red rivers, which run through | 


and beyond States up into the vast territories of 
the United States, and where they have their In- 
dians, their forts, and troops to be supplied. 


I go for appropriations for national objects; | 


when they become local I go againstthem. I have 
referred to these rivers because they are in and of 
our own magnificent valley. They are the high- 
ways and outlets of my neighbors, to whom I 
choose to speak plainly. I admit that the precise 
point at which an object ceases to be national and 


becomes local is difficult to define; but it exists, | 
and, as has been suggested yd one of the wisest | 
1a 


and most prudent statesmen that ever held a seat 


in this body, (the lamented Wright,) the best | 


practical mode of arriving at it is, to let each object 
of appropriation undergo the ordeal of a separate 
vote in the two houses of Congress, unconnected 
with anything else. 

But to return to the amendment in which I con- 
sider the life or death of our bill tobe involved. I 
have already mentioned the fact, that New York 
and Pennsylvania alone could possess themselves 
of six millions acres of lands in the heart of Iowa. 


| This amendment gives the lands to the States | 


I 


without any other restriction than that their pro- 
ceeds are to be applied to internal improvements 
or education. The lands may be selected around, 
or even upon the spot where our seat of govern- 
ment may eventually be located. The minimum 


price is fixed, but no maximum; they can, there- }| 





SENare, 





fore, subdivide them into ten-acre lots, or less, if 
they choose, and sell them at their respective eas 

of government or county court-houses of the States 
owning them at prices and terms to suit ther ‘. 
selves. A partisan majority in the Legislature 

of the States may sell them, at a real or nominal 
price, to a favorite aspirant for the Presidency er 
some ardent supporter of such aspirant, and ‘thys 
be enabled to control the balance of power jp 
many of the new States. Give me the control of 
men’s homes, and of all the means by which they 
derive support for themselves and families, and T 
will be enabled unduly and improperly to ingy. 
ence their political action if I hioese. " Any and 
everything that can possibly lead to a result g 


7 be 
avoided. Do we not see the pores from the old- 
1 


est and most civilized States in the Union teemin» 
Z 


_with accounts that the followers of this or the 


other popular leader have got all the ten millions 
and other contracts, and will be enabled to carry 
the elections in such States for the next fifteen or 
twenty years? The same anti-republican infly- 
ence is attributed to large manufacturing estab. 


| lishments; but these—all these—are as nothing 


compared to the evils of land monopoly. Why, 
sir, one hundred and nineteen thousand acres. 
lying between the Des Moines and the Mississippi 
rivers, known as the ** Half-breed tract,” in lowa, 


settled upon as this land will be if given to the 





old States, had a controlling influence on the poli- 
tics of Iowa for at least four years, keeping us two 
— without Senators in this body after we had 
een admitted into the Union by act of Congress, 
If the people living on one hundred and nineteen 
thousand acres of land could produce such a result, 
what, I ask, could and would be done with these 
overshadowing grants in a young State like ours, 
located, if desired, in its very heart ? 

This bill is most strenuously and bitterly op- 
posed, not so much upon principle as for the sup- 
posed immense local benefit it will confer upon 
lovin. Before God and this Senate, I declare that 
there was no time during the six years which I 
served in the House of Representatives, as a Del- 
egate from the Territory which as a State I now 
in part represent, when I would have accepted, or 
dared to have accepted, unless I wanted to sign 
my political death-warrant, any such bill as this 
which I now, under yearly instructions, twice or 
thrice given, of my Legislature, advocate and shall 
vote for, because of the anxiety of those who have 
aright to command my vote to carry on these 
railroad improvements in our young State. 

When interrogated by my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Hunter] some time ago, I stated in reply 
to him, that I regarded the bill as a very small 
boon to the State of lowa; and must so regard 
any grant which had coupled with it what I then 
pronounced and now regard as an outrageous 
clause—the one requiring us to pay $2 50 per 
acre for the reserved lands. The Government 
loses nothing by it, and in truth our citizens are 
taxed, in the enhanced price of the land, to build 
the railroads. ‘ped 

1 said precisely the same thing when the Illinois 
bill was under consideration. What further do 
the discussions on that bill show on this point? 


| Why, that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


W aver] rose and moved to strike out the $2 50 


_ provision, saying that, although almost a native 


of that State, having grown up in it from child- 
hood, and knowing the character of the lands 
and the poverty of the people, he could not consent 


to vote for any bill requiring them to pay $2 50 


per acre. His opposition threatened the loss of 
the bill, and it was only by an eloquent appeal 
made to him by my friend from Illinoig, now !n 
my eye, (Mr. Surexps,] and other western mem- 
bers around him, that he could be induced to with- 
draw it. My colleague, (Mr. Jones,] when he rep- 


_ resented the Territory of Wisconsin in the other 


| branch of Con 


gress, was enabled, after very great 
exertions on his part, to get, in 1838, a large grant 
of the richest andl waht fertile lands in Wisconsin, 
to aid in connecting the waters of Lake Michigan 
with those of Rock river, an improvement which 
was strongly urged by the Legislature and many 
citizens of the Territory whose Delegate he then 
was. The lands were, in some parts, densely set- 


| tled; but preémptors and claimants had not had an 


opportunity to purchase their homes and claims 
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before the price was doubled. The consequence 
was, a storm of popular indignation from_ those 

-ogiding on the alternate sections; and instead of the 
jaudit.** Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” he received curses, loud, long, and deep, 
oq was burned in effigy by those from whom, 
above all others, he expecte gratitude and thanks. 
After controlling the elections in Milwaukie coun- 
ty for several years, Congress was asked to take 
‘ack its grant, and did so. 

“fWithout concluding, Mr. Dopee gave way for 
, motion to adjourn. On Thursday, March 4, 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the same 
pill, and he spoke as follows:] 
~ Mr. President, in resuming my remarks to-day, 
itis my purpose to show that this idea of grant- 
» or otherwise disposing of alternate sections 
of the public lands, with a view of enhancing the 
value of the remaining lands, did not originate, as 
is charged, with the people of the West. Sir, it 


commenced with the Federal Government; and, | 


as I believe, in the fixed determination of the 
members from the old States to get every dollar 
from the people of the new States for the lands 
upon which they had settled, which, by any inge- 


nous device in the mode of selling,could be wrung 


from them. 

The public lands, when first exposed to sale, 
were offered by alternate townships, with the de- 
sizn avowed, that the settlement and improvement 
of those lands thus sold would enable the Govern- 
ment to obtain a eee price for the re- 
served townships; and this expectation, in most 
cases, was realized, as at that time the practice of 
bidding against the pioneer for his home was gen- 
eral. Why, in looking into the history of this 
matter, [ find that, even under the administration 
of John Quincy Adams, the public lands were sold 
by alternate sections. I rend from one of his proc- 
lamations, bearing date the 26th of January, 1826, 
one year before the first alternate Section was ever 
cranted for a western improvement: 


“TI, John Quincey Adams, President of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim and make known, that a public sale 


will be held at the land office at Jackson, in the district of | 


Cape Girardeau, in the State of Missouri, on the first Mon- 
day in June next, for the disposal of certain sections of 
land situate in townships numbered thirty-five, thirty-six, 
aud thitty-seven, of range numbered five, six, and seven, 
west of the fifth principal meridian line, to wit: the alter- 
nate sections in each township, numbered one, three, five, 
seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-three, twenty-five, twenty-seven, 
twenty-nine, thirty-one, thirty-three, and thirty-five.” 


The portion of this proclamation to which I wish 
to cal! the special attention of the Senate, is this: 
‘the alternate sections in each township, num- 
‘bered one, three, five, seven, nine, eleven, thir- 
‘teen, fifteen, seventeen, nineteen, twenty-one, 
‘twenty-three,”’ &e. 


Over a large portion of Missouri and the south- 
ern part of Lilinois, the policy of selling the public | 


lands by alternate sections was adopted. And it 
was done upon the principle that the settlement 
and cultivation of the sections sold would enhance 
the value of those reserved. Thus did the Gov- 
ernment seek to profit by the labor, enterprise, 
and capital of its own citizens. 


These facts are within the knowledge of the | 


Senator from Missouri, now in my eye, [Mr. 
Gever.] He knows that many of these lands 
have been sold for $50 and $60 per acre. Lremem- 
ber very distinetly that some lands were also sold 
in Wisconsin, (then Michigan,) at her first land 
sales, at like high prices, though they were not of- 
fered by alternate sections. The Des Moines river 
grant, in lowa, was referred to yesterday by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] with quite 
a flourish of trumpets; and he read a section om 
the law making the grant. Sir, for that, the only 


grant of land we have ever received for internal , 


improvements, | am thankful. But it is due to 
truth and myself to say, that if coupled with the 
conditions attached to the grants proposed in this 
bill, | should not have accepted nor dared to ac- 
cept it. The Senator studiously avoided to read 
or notice this important fact in that law, that it did 
not double the price of the farms of our settlers. I 
allude, Mr. President, to this increase of price fre- 
quently and warmly, because of its importance in 
& twofold point of view upon this question. First, 
Sir, it violates what with me has been a cherished 
peeneane-tte reduction of the price of the public 
a 


nds; and second, it has been the cause of the || 


| from the new States. 
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greatly-increased number of applications for grants 
It is the yielding of this 
i ale, on the part of the people of the public 
and States, that has induced the belief that we 
can get a grant for any road leading through the 
public lands, if we will take it upon the onerous 
conditions contained in this bill. As before re- 
marked, I should never have supported or advo- 
cated any of these measures which double the 
price of the reserved sections except in obedience 
to the commands of those for whom I act. 

Mr. President, every little grant of land, such as 
the 16th section, which you made unasked by the 
Western people—made by you for your own pur- 
poses, and which were to settle your waste and 
wild domain—are now paraded before the Senate 
and the country, to display the unbounded gen- 


| erosity of the old States, and the selfishness and 


grasping propensities of the new. Sir, from the 
spirit in which this subject has been treated at the 
present session, | fear that the just and reasonable 
expectations of the people of the West for assist- 
ance in their infant, struggling, and noble railroad 
enterprises, are to be dashed to the ground, as, for 
more than a quarter of a century, have been their 
hopes of a liberal preémption, graduation, reduc- 
tion, and donation law, for the indigent and land- 
less; disappointed, yet always apparently on the 
point of realization. 

TheSenatorfrom Massachusetts, [Mr.Sumner,} 
who has spoken for our bill with an enlightened 
liberality which I thought eminently proper in a 
representative from one of our greatest commercial 
cities—a city (Boston) which may be said to be 
the eastern terminus of one of our roads, and 
which (save New York) is, in fact, more inter- 
ested in them than even we are—has drawn down 
upon his devoted head all the eloquence, mathe- 
matics, and wrath of the Senators from Kentucky 
and Virginia, [Messrs. Hunter and Unperwoop.} 

It is not my purpose to vindicate the Senator 
from Massachusetts, nor to undertake the vain 
task of adding anything to his able argument, en- 


| riched, as it was, by the so manner and 


| ous attacks upon him? 


eloquent language in which it was made. He 
wants no aid from any one, and least of any could 
l afford it, however grateful we feel to him for his 
splendid defense of our bill. But why these furi- 
For daring to say, that 
in his judgment, the new States had an equitable 
claim to some equivalent for that portion of their 


| sovereignty which they surrendered, to wit, the 


| teenth section, and a percentage upon the net ~ 


right to tax the public lands within their limits. 
Sir, if there be nothing in this equitable claim but 
poetry, as has been alleged, why 1s it that a for- 
mal demand has been made upon each of the new 
States, as a condition precedent to its admission, 
to surrender this right to tax the public domain? 
Why is it that in your various acts of Congress, 
you solemnly assert that you will give us a six- 


ceeds of the sales of your lands within our bor- 
ders, and other paltry considerations, if we will 
pass an ordinance irrevocable except by the con- 
sent of the United States, that we will not tax the 

ublic lands? 1 believe it is true that the Cumber- 
om road had its origin in this idea of giving the 
Western States an indirect equivalent for the tax- 
ing power which they were forced to surrender, 
or stay out of the Union. Mr. President, the 
new States are peculiarly situated, and are entitled 
to the sympathy and active aid of all the friends 
of State rights, in their efforts to extinguish the 
Federal proprietorship to the lands within those 
States. No one who is not in and of them can 
fully realize the disadvantages under which they 
suffer. The free, sovereign, and independent 
State of lowa is deprived of one of the highest at- 
tributes of sovereignty as long as another Gov- 
ernment owns the eminent domain within her 
limits; for it ts scarcely possible that she can make 
a road of any considerable length without running 
it over some portion of the public lands. I know of 
none proposed that would not do so, and thus be 
liable to be stopped in its progress by any forty- 
acre tract through which it might pass, unless 
you choose to grant us the right of way. There 
are very few, if any, of our county tribunals 
which do not, especially in the distant counties, 
commit a trespass on the lands of the United 
States whenever they order even county roads to 
be laid out; and, if the laws were executed, as 
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they may at any time be when intrusted to a 
spiteful or revengeful Federal officer, our consti- 
tuted authorities are liable to be amerced in heavy 
damages. 

Mr. President, is it desirable that even this state 
of things should long exist in the new States? I 
think not. But how incomparably worse it would 
become under the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop]. ** Words, indeed, 
would be things,’’ were that to be adopted; and 
what interpretation, | ask you, is to attach to the 
language used in the acts for our admission, when 
it says that we are admitted with the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States. Sir, if the new States, on coming’ into 
the Union, have the same rights of sovereignty as 
the ** other States’’ have, where do you find your 
power to give all the land in lowa to those States 
whose equal she is declared to be? Old States, 
averse, as all of them are, to losing their popula- 
tion, might hold up their lands in a new State at 
a price so high as to forever prevent the new State 
from becoming settled. 

Mr. President, in the elaborate speech which the 
Senator from Kentucky made on introducing his 
proposition, he mentioned, in pointed terms, and 
more than once, the swamp lands which were 
ceded to the States in which they are situated, at 
the long session of 1849-’50, as another of the 
many acts of bounteous generosity to the new 
States. It was in vain that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Bortanp] endeavored to represent 
that, however desirable it was that the States should 
have those lands for the purpose of reclaiming 
them, that in their present condition they were of 
no very great valueto the United States. TheSen- 
ator from Kentucky, thinks otherwise and seems 
deeply to lament that the Federal Government 
had not retained them, and entered on the work 
of reclaiming them itself. And here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, allow me to doan act of justice to the Senator 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Boruanp.] It is to say, that 
in my opinion the new States are indebted to him, 
more than to any other man, for the industry and 
talent with which he undertook this matter and 
pressed it toa successful consummation. For more 
than a quarter of a century it had occupied the at- 
tention of the members from Missouri and Ar- 
kansas; men indefatigable, untiring, and of no ordi- 
nary ability—who sought in every way possible to 
invoke some action on the part of this Government, 
having for its object the reclamation of these lands; 
but to no purpose. 

That the topography and hydrography of these 
swamp lands may be better understood and the 
value of the gift more correctly appreciated, I will 
trouble the Senate with an extract of a letter from 
a late Senator from Missouri, Dr. Linn, written in 
1834, and addressed to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, now in his seat, [Mr. Davis,] then chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, descriptive 
of that region of country, but for which no swamp- 
land bill would have ever been asked or passed. 

Dr. Linn writes as follows: 

*« From the town of Cape Girardeau to Helena, below the 
mouth of the =t. Francis, is a distance of several hundred 
miles, and from the banks of the Mississippi to the high 
grounds in Missouri and Arkansas will average sixty or sev- 
enty miles. The greater part of this area, with the exception 
ofa narrow belt stretching along the border of the Missiasippi, 
is covered by an immense morase, inundated by the over- 
flowing of the ‘ Father of Waters,’ or submerged by the rush 
ing torrents from the neighbouring hills, the principal of 
which is the St. Francis. These streams, having their origin 
in elevated regions, when flushed by heavy rains or di-solv- 
ing snows, fall into this great basin with tremendous force, 
and, either from obstructions which actually exist, like the 
rafts on Red river, or from not having sufficient descent to 
carry Off the rapidly-accumulating waters, spread over the 
country, giving it the appearance of a vast lake, over which 
magnificent forests of cypress and other gigantic lees wave 
their branchesin gloomy solitude. In the midstof this wil- 
derness, istands of rock and elevated portions of land appear, 
of various dimensions, like oases in a desert, and denomi- 
nated by the French ‘ céte sans dessein,’ or hills without 
design. How came these lost hills in this position? The 
most reasonable answer that suggests iteelf to that question, 
in my opinion, is, that the far greater portion of this gloomy 
region annually covered by water, and at all seasons bya 
heavy growth of timber, thick cane-brakes closely inter- 
woven by many plants of the convolvulus order, was once 
high ground, but during sone convulsion of nature sunk to 
its present general level, leaving spots unaffected, to tower in 
grandeur over the surrounding scene of desolation. At the 
same time the St. Francis, forced from ite bed or ancient 
channel, was compelled to seek its devious way to the Mia- 
sissippi through lakes, lageons and «limy quagu.ires. Nor is 
thi- opinion altogether unsupported by tacts, or based on 
The memorable earthquakes of D_cem- 
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ber, 1811, after shaking the Valley of the Mississippi to its 
centre, vibrated along the courses of the rivers and valleys, 
and, passing the primative mountain barriers, died away 
along the shores of the Atlantic ocean. Inthe region now 
under consideration, during the continuance of so appalling 
a phenomenon, which commenced by distant rumbling 
sounds, succeeded by discharges as if a thousand pieces of 
artillery were suddenly exploded, the earth rocked to and 
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was framed to conduct the foreign relations of the 
country and other general matters, should enter 


| the limits of sovereign States, spade in hand, and 


| become a digger of ditches or drainer of swamps. 


[ think the very best disposition which could have 


| been made of them, is that which has been made. 


fro, vast chasms opened, from whence issued columns of | 


water, sand,and coal, accompanied by hissing sounds, caused 
perhaps by the escape of pent-up steam, whilst ever and 
anon flashes of electricity gleamed trough the troubled 
clouds of night, rendering the darkness doubly horrible. The 
current of the Mississippi, pending this elemental strife, 
was driven back upon its source, with the greatest velocity, 


for several hours, in consequence of an elevation of its bed. | 


But this noble river was pot thus to be stayed in its course. 


its accumulated waters Came booming on, and, overtopping | 


the barrier thus suddenly raised, carried everything before 
them with resistless power. Boats, then floating on its sur- 


roaring billows and the wildestcommotion. A few days ac- 
tion of its powerful current sufficed to wear away every 
vestige of the barrier thus strangely interposed, and its waters 
moved on their wonted channel to the ocean, 
succeeded Uris night of terror brought no solace in its dawn. 
Sacck followed shock ; a dense black cloud of vapor over- 
shadowed the land, through which no struggling sunbeam 
found ita way to cheer the desponding heart of man, who, in 
silent commudsion with bimself, was compelled to acknow!l- 
edge his weakness aud dependence on the everlasting God. 
The appearances that presented themselves after the subsi- 
dence of the principal commotion were such as strongly 
supportan Opinion heretofore advanced. Hills had disap- 
peared and lakes were found in their stead; and numerous 
lakes became elevated ground, over the surface of which 
vast heaps of sand were scattered in every direction, whilst 
in many places the earth for miles was sunk below the 
general level of the surrounding country, without being 
covered with water, leaving an impression in miniature of a 
catastrophe much more important in its effects, which had, per- 
haps, preceded it ages before. 
this occasion is sixty or seventy miles in length, and from 
three to twenty in breadth. 
low, in others trom fifty to one hundred feet deep; which is 
much more than the depth of the Mississippi river in that 
quarter. In sailing over its surface, in the light canoe, the 
voyager is struck with astonishment at beholdinz the giant 
trees of the forest standing pirtially exposed amid a waste of 
waters, branchless and leafless. But the wonder is still fur- 
ther increased on casting the eye through the dark-bliue pro- 
found, to observe caue-brakes covering its bottom, over 
which a mammoth species of teatudo is occasionally seen 
dragging its stow length along, whilst countlesa myriads of 
tish are sporting through the aquatic thickets.” 


That, Mr. President, is a truthful description of 


The day that | 


One of the lakes formed on | 


Itis in some places very shal- | 


the country for whose recovery from its present | 


deplorable situation the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Missouri and Arkansas had for thirty 
years implored the interposition of the Federal 
Government, but without success. 


The Federal | 


landlord would neither give the lands to the States, | 
nor appropriate a few thousand dollars to remove | 
the rafts of fallen timber which contributed so | 


much to cause the submerging of those lands. 
in vain it was represented that these lands were 
valueless; that they spread death and desolation 
among the people and surrounding country; and 
furnished naught but an abode for wild beasts and 
loathsome reptiles. 
sentations were unheeded; and it was not until the 
session before the last when, by the successful 


For thirty years these repre- | 


exertions of the Senator from Arkansas, Con- | 


gress consented to surrender its barren sceptre over 
these doomed spots of earth. 


If the cession of the swamp lands in Iowa is | 


to be brought forward here, and assigned either as | 


a reason why the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky should be adopted, or as a reason why 
you will not make us this grant, I am prepared to 
vote for a proposition repealing the swamp law 
so fur as my State is concerned. It is a matter of 


small consequence to Jowa; and if it is to be used | 
to defeat her in one of deep moment, I say I am | 


willing to wipe it from the statute-book. 
Mr. President, I am perhaps too latitudinarian 


” 


face, shot down the declivity like an arrow froma bow, amid | 


Now, look at the State of Louisiana. 


| But he used in it some very severe expressions 
, 


Individ- | 


uals in that State for hundreds of miles, almost up | 


to her northern boundary, have thrown up levee 
after levee, and, by their own labor and money, 


have protected from overflow vast bodies of land, | 


in rear of which the United States owned all the 


land, the value of which was greatly enhanced by 


individual and State enterprise. And the Land 
Office records attest this fact, that the Government 
sold its land just in proportion as the citizens re- 


| claimed the country from inundation. 


| part represent. 


Mr. President, | spoke yesterday of some of 


the difficulties which I thought would attend the | 


execution of the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky if it should be adopted. 
be pardoned for again alluding to that branch of 
the question now before us. I do it because I feel 
that it is one of transcendent importance to the 
well-being of the noble young State which I in 
Sir, I declare to you, and to my 
constituents, that I believe, if that amendment be- 


, comes the law of the land, that the old States will 


pass laws fixing the minimum price at the highest 
ratesat which their lands can be sold. Agents 


| will be sent to attend the sales, to bid high against 


the farmers, emigrants, and the men who desire 
to cultivate the soil. Prices willbe run up to ten, 
fifteen, or twenty dollars an acre, depending upon 
the proximity of those lands to our towns, to our 
rivers, and our great thoroughfares. The preser- 
vation of the timber will become an object of the 
highest consideration to those distant owners of 
the soil of lowa; and hosts of spies and informers 
and witnesses, will be sent into the new States to 
waylay the settlers, and to dog our people round 
their farms for the purpose of detecting and pros- 


| ecuting the man who cuts a tree, or lifts a stone, 


or breaks the soil of those absent landlords. 
While the land is held by the United States, and 
the proceeds go into the common Treasury, there 


I trust I shall | 


is not that deep interest felt to make it yield the | 


last cent that it can possibly be made to yield, that 
there would be if it should change owners. 


Un-, 


der the operation of this amendment, the lands are | 
| to be divided out by arule of apportionment which 
| will give nearly all of them to the large old States. 


Of the present douceur of 14,000,000, New York 
and Pennsylvania get nearly 6,000,000 of acres. 
From the moment that these lands become State 
property, every means will be resorted to to make 
them produce the largest possible amountof money 
for the States to which they belong. Once let 
companies of individuals, or corporations, or so- 
cieties, get hold of the lands, and you will see that 
the means to which I have referred will be resorted 


to. The people of the West and Southwest may | 


then bid an everlasting farewell to anything like 
a liberal and just policy in regard to the public 
lands. Each of our distant and lordly proprie- 
tors will tax its ingenuity to devise schemes by 


| whieh the life-blood of our people will be extracted 


in my views of the proper construction of the Con- | 


stitution of the United States. The fear that 1 am 
so, is the greatest weight that rests upon my mind 
in the performance of my public duty. I have de- 
clared my willingness on all occasions to vote 
money to remove obstructions in those rivers and 
lakes which can be fairly regarded as of national 


importance; and thereI wish tostop. Mostother | 


improvements of an internal character can be 


much better and more economically made by the | 


States. 


Now, the Senator from Kentucky, in expatiating 


on the value of these swamp lands, expresses his | 


deep regret that the Government of the United 
States did not undertake their reclamation rather 
than surrender them to the States. I cannot be- 


to pay for the lands within our borders—dividing 
the lands off into smaller tracts, selling by alter- 
nate twenty or forty-acre tracts, and waiting for 
us to enhance the value of these reserved lands; 
affixing a minimum of ten or fifteen dollars, and 
only reducing it when, after years of trial, they 
have been unable to get the price demanded. And 
who, Mr. President, are foremost in pressing this 
measure upon us? Kentucky and Tennessee— 
States which never have given a foot of land tothe 
General Government; but one of them, (Tennes- 
see,) after struggling many, many long years be- 
fore Congress, actually got the United States to 
grant her, for a nominal price, all the lands within 
her limits, amounting to 3,352,000 acres. Sir, I 
can tolerate much that Virginia may say when 
she speaks; because she, in that spirit of justice, 
magnanimity, and patriotism, which has ever 
marked the course of that mother of States and 
statesmen, voluntarily surrendered, as an offer- 
ing to the peace and harmony of the country, an 


/empire in the West, in the valley of the Missis- 


| 


sippl. 
I have not had the pleasure of perusing the last 


lieve that this great Federal Government, which || speech of the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 
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| not be taken. 


[March 3 and 4, 


Senate. 











‘as applied to the new States, in reely to the re. 


marks of the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr 
Sumyer.] In one portion of his speech he je. 
marked, that it was unkind in us that we were )- 
willing that the old States should hold lands with, 
our borders; and he thought that there wag by: 
little difference between such proprietorship on the 
part of the old States, and that which the Unite; 
States have. There is, at least, this importar 
difference: We are part and parcel of the Govern. 
ment of the United States; we have a vote and » 
voice in its action; we have some Representatiyes 
here, while we have none at Frankfort, at Albany. 
or at Harrisburg. There is no one there to mak, 
known our views, Wishes, or feelings, in regard to 
the settlement and sale of those vast tracts of land 
which these States are to acquire in the center of 
our territory. 

Another fact, that cannot have escaped the at- 
tention of this Senate, is this: The Committee oy 
Public Lands consented, with one voice, that five 
or ten years longer should be allowed to the State 
of Kentucky to sell a small body of land which 
was granted to her many years since in the they 
Territory of Arkansas, for the insane. From he; 
poor success in selling this small tract of land, | 
presume not many of the fourteen’ millions of 
acres now proposed to be dealt out to these large 
States, will be located in Arkansas; nor, from the 
character of the Louisiana lands, will much of jt 
be taken in that State. I believe the provisions of 
this amendment would fall with crushing force and 
severity upon the State whence I come. The very 
signification of the word ‘* lowa,”’ is, none such 
Her lands are fair and beautiful, and the agents of 
the Governors of the old States, if authority is 
given them, will pounce down upon us with mer- 
ciless severity. So, also, of Wisconsin. The 
lands of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri, wil! 
Arkansas is one of the States now 
before you asking for appropriations for her rail- 
roads. She has been aState since 1836, but is in 
the rear of the other States of the Union in point 
of population. 

Mr. BORLAND. I simply desire to correct 
an impression which the Senator’s remarks, un- 
noticed by me, might make on the public mind, 
which might be somewhat injurious to my Siate, 
though of course not so intended by him. He 
used the expression, that Arkansas was in the rear 
of the other States in pointof population. | wish 
merely to say, that within the last ten years the 
State of Arkansas has increased more in propor- 
tion to her population than any State in the Union, 
except the State of Jowa, which the Senator rep- 
resents, and the State of Wisconsin. While the 
average increase of population in the other States 
of the Union has not, J think, quite reached forty 
per cent., the State of Arkansas has increased con- 


' siderably more than a hundred per cent. 


Mr. DODGE. Iam rejoiced to hear it. I have 
known that State longand well, and wish itthe great- 
est possible prosperity. I referred to it, because 0! 
the fact which I had noticed, that during the time 
when this Union was supposed to be convulsed on 
aceount of sectional difficulties, her talented and 
chivalrous Representative in the other branch of 
Congress, in an address to his constituents on the 
subject of those difficulties, cited, as one of the 
reasons why that State should, in certain contin- 
gencies, look favorably upon a disruption of the 
Union, the long and cruel neglect and illibera. 
policy of the Federal Government towards it ane 
its inhabitants in relation to the public domain 
it will be borne in mind, that the American Gov- 
ernment is the only one that has ever s veculated 
off of its own citizens, by selling them the soi! 0! 
their country. The English, French, and Spanis) 
Governments, which preceded ours on this cont: 
nent, made grants and donations to their peop'e 
without stint or price, and of double, treble, an¢ 
quadruple the quantity which this Governmen! 
has granted even in Oregon. Many of the lead 
mines in Missouri, to which I have alluded, an¢ 
Which once agitated a large portion of the Old 
World, and were the exciting cause of the oper- 
ations of the celebrated John Law, were granted to 
individuals. The governments which preceded us 
in the management of these lands, granted miles 0 


‘their citizens, whilst our citizens, settling and 


|, working by their side, have had to pay two dol- 
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iars and a half an acre for mineral land, and a | 
jollar and a quarter for agricultural land. 

Mr. President, what could you get now for the | 
-ichest lands that the sun may shine upon in Ne- || 
hraska, in Utah, or in those other Territories over 
which you lord it, and have the ownership? If | 
you were to expose them for sale to-morrow, could 
you get six and a quarter cents an acre? You 
“ould not get one cent, nor can you ever sell, at 


:ny price, until the people of the country have en- | 


countered Indian hostilities, braved the elements, 
and every other species of hardship and difficulty, 
and have overcome them, settled the country, and 
made it to bloom and blossom as the rose. Then 
it is you follow them with your land officers, and 
take their last dollar in payment of those lands 
which their labor and enterprise alone have ena- 
pled you to sell. 

The Senator from Kentucky twice—three times 
—referred to the grant of an additional section 
which was made to the citizens of the Territory 
of Orezon for educational purposes. He deeply 
laments this, as he seems to regard it, large appro- 
nriation of our domain in that infant and distant 
Territory, and calls attention to the fact, that he 
had asked the yeas and nays on that grant, and, 
for reasons doubtless satisfactory to himself, had 
voted against it. Sir, men are differently organ- 
ized, and what is sweet and pleasant to some, is 
bitter and disagreeable to others. Of all the votes 
which it has ever been my destiny to cast, none 
ever afforded me more sincere and heartfelt pleas- 
ure than the vote which I gave in behalf of the 
children of Oregon; those poor little children who 
followed their fathers and mothers in the exodus 
which took place in 1843, under the strong in- 
ducements held out by Dr. Linn’s bill, which || 
passed this Senate, and which, I am sorry to think, 
have not been realized by the Oregon pioneers. 
The provisions of the bill to which I refer pro- 
nosed to grant to the emigrant, his wife and chil- || 
dren, twice the quantity of land which has been 
given to them by law. I have ever regarded 
Linn’s bill as pledging the faith of this Govern- 
ment to the early settlers of Oregon, male and fe- 
male, for the quantity of land which it proposed 
to give; and I shall, whenever an opportunity is 
offered, most willingly vote to redeem that pledge. || 
Ifyou have an Oregon Territory—if you have | 
planted your star of empire on the Pacific, to whom 
do you owe it?) To those people who, with their 
wives and children, crossed your desert plains, | 
scaled the Stony Mountains, and took possession 
of the valley of the Columbia and the iron-bound | 
coast of the Pacific. Unaided by this Government, 
and ever in advance of it, these pioneers have en- 
countered the fierce Camanche and other barbarous 
tribes of savage men, who have even eat of their | 
flesh and drank of their blood, and who have car- 
ried their children into captivity; still they have 
pressed on; and the known fact that they would 
not recede, forced a settlement of the long-vexed | 
question of boundary on the nortk@vest between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Sir, the appeal of the Senator from Kentucky, 
that although we are now a young State, we will 
soon be old enough to have no public lands, and 
will then be deeply interested in his partition pol- 
icy, is lost on me, as I trust it will be on my suc- | 
cessors for all time to come. I want the people 
of Oregon and the distant Territories to profit Se 
that domain which God and their own enterprise 
and valor have given them. 

_Mr. President, [ trust that the Senator from 
Kentucky has the magnanimity to excuse me, if 
I have referred to him in terms of apparent harsh- 
ness or severity. 1 beg that he will bear in mind 
that I am not a trained debater; and speak under 
some excitement, but with no purpose to wound 
his feelings; for in all the relations of life, there is 
nota man in this body nor in the country whom 
I more highly respect; there is not one in whose 
eager and devotion to his country I have a 

igher confidence; for, however diametrically op- | 
posite, and far apart as the poles we are, on every 
question of politics or public policy, I trust that we 
are honestly so. But the Senator, in one of his | 
several speeches, declared, looking me in the face, 
that this Government was uniformly kind to the | 
people of the new States;—never sued, never har- 
assed, never annoyed our people; and that we || 


were allowed, in addition to our other privileges, || tions have been disappointed. The late Senator | 


» 





| timber on public lands. 


| and penalties upon our pioneer settlers. 
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to go on the public lands and usethe timber on them. 
I know, when the Senator said that, he did it not 
to wound my feelings; but he spoke without that 
knowledge of the subject which I possess, and 


| which I have been determined to possess from the 


records, that 1 may be accurate in what I say. 
What is the fact? There are now in Alabama three 
suits;in Mississippi two suits, embracing six per- 
sons; in Louisiana two suits; in Ohio thirty-eight 
suits, for trespass on the public lands; in itlingis, 
four suits, embracing eleven persons, for cutting 
timber; in Michigan forty suits, for cuttting timber; 


| in Minnesota, seven for cutting timber; in Wis- 


consin, seven for cutting timber, and forty-four to 
recover notes given for seized timber; and seventy- 
seven in that State since January 1, 1852; in Iowa, 
twenty for cutting timber upon the public lands. 
That my statement may not be taken alone in re- 
lation to these matters, I have here a letter from a 


| respectable lawyer in Clayton county, next to the 


most northern county in lowa, dated February 5, 


| 1852, from which I will read an extract: 


« There is still another grievance, of which we bitterly 
complain here, and tha! is, the con'emptible trickery resorted 
t» by Government officers to indict our citizens for cu'ting 
It is true that none of us yet have 
gone to the penitentiary; but this is not the evil; it drags 
our citizensf.om their homes, under heavy expenses; they 
have to pay their money to lawyers to get them clear, be- 
sid+s bemg subjecied, in some in-tances, to be thrown into 
that dirty hole, the Du Buque jail; while lawyers, marshals, 
and clerks are making money by ‘he operation. And how 
long is this state of things to continue? - ° ° 

“T have actually known, myself, the marshal to travel 
a long distance (mileage and per diem) and seize upon a few 
cord: of steamboat wood, cui from ani.iand (hat alternately 
overflows, and sell it back again to the min whocut it for 
two or three cen s aco.d, bringing to the Government some 


| two or three do'lars, while she was paying the mar-hal 


some two or three hundred dollars for doing the job of sell- 


) ing. And now the system has come to this: Aman cuts 
| two or three or four hundred cords of wood on public land; 


as soon ashe bas d ne so, he sends a poli‘e note to the 
marshal, inform ng him of the fact; the marshal sends him 


| &@ note tha! he will be at hs wooed pile on a certain day; 


and, as true as the needle to the p ile, heisthere. And here 


| commences a Government atk tion, with 10 one present but 


this high Government functionary and the man whe cut 
the timber, exevpt the wolves, the coons,or the badg-«rs. 
The mirshal eres, ‘What am I offered for this wood ?? 


| One cent a cord, bids the man. ‘ Who bids higher? I can’t 
| dwell; bid quick, or its gone; [can’t take up the time of the 


Government on this small pile; [ have another to scll yet 


| before night.? Down slaps his hand upon his leg, ‘ Who is 


the lucky bidder ?? Why, the nan who cut the wood. Now, 
sir, this system of plunder is actually going on ; and is thers 
no way to stop it? Could you notiniroduce a bill repealing 
that celebrated statute, or at least defining its provisions ?”’ 

That is a truthful exposé of the state of things 
in the new States. The writer of the letter is well 
known to my colleague and myself, and, as I be- 
fore remarked, is one of the most respectable and 
honorable gentlemen in our State 


I left the great body of my Deifocratic friends, | 


to vote, on the night of the 3d of March, 1849, to 
create the Department of the Interior. If they 
will forgive me for having done that, I think I can 
assure them that it isthe last time I will sin, when 
a proposition is before us to extend the power of 
this Government. Listening to the arguments 
which were used by a distinguished man and pub- 
lic officer, (honorable R. J. Walker,) as to the 
necessity and expediency of this new department, 
I became satisfied that it was called for by the 
growth of the country and the augmentation of the 
public business, and voted accordingly. 

The arguments of the Senators from Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, [Messrs. Davis, Foorr, and 


| Downs,] in support of the measure, had much 


weight with me; and I allude to them only tosay, 
that thus far they have not been sustained in their 
anticipations of benefit from the law. It was 
represented that a friend of the new States would 
undoubtedly be placed at the head of the Depart- 


| ment of the Interior—one who, feeling a lively 


interest in the affairs of the new States, would 


| annually present to Congress cogent and forcible 


recommendations in favor of extending and liber- 


| alizing the preémption system; of graduating and 


reducing the price of the public lands, and making 
donations in limited quantities, with proper re- 
strictions, and a repeal of all laws affixing po 

also 
expected that we would have suggestions and rec- 
ommendations touching our railroad grants, river 


| improvements, and other matters of deep moment 


to the people of the West, from the head of this 
Yepartment. But, sir, the most of my expecta- 





from Ohio, (Mr. Ewing,) to whom I refer in no 
terms of disrespect, was first placed at the head 
of that Department. He was k 10wn, throughout 
his whole term of service here, as one of the most 
implacable enemies to the settlers on the public 
lands who ever occupied a place in Congress. 
He was the author of the most odious proposition 
touching the disposition of the public lands, which 
was ever suggested by any of our enemies—to 
wit: the substitution of secret and sealed bids, to 
be opened at Washington city, in lieu of the pres- 
ent mode. I do not refer to the matter for the 
purpose of attacking the Ex-Secretary of the In 
terior, but to show what are the sentiments of 
those into whose hands this Department, from 
which we expected so much, has fallen. 

The present Secretary of the Interior, acting 
upon a systein of administrative policy commenced 
by Mr. Ewing, hasshown himself equally hostile to 
the promotion of our new settlements. An obso- 
lete statute, whose sole object was to prevept tres- 
passing upon live-oak timber which was wanted 
for naval purposes, is hunted up and enforced 
against our citizens, who are wal and harassed, 
and their substance eaten out, in the manner before 
described. The Senators from Wisconsin, just at 
the close of the last session of Congress, addressed 
the head of the Department of the Interior a re 
xpectful letter, calling his attention to the extent 
of the prosecutions which were commenced against 
the people of that State for taking timber from the 
publie land, for their own use, and the frauds re 
sorted to by the agents of Government in com- 
mencing and conducting those prosecutions; and 
also, desiring to know whether some measure 
could not be devised to stop these suits, &e. Not- 
withstanding the letter was official, and the Sen- 


_ ators here waiting expressly for a reply, it was 


answered through one of the organs ef the Admin 
istration, the ** Republic;”’ and accompanying the 
Secretary’s letter was an editorial article in the 
newspaper before-mentioned, declaring that the 
letter of the Senators was a sort of Parthian shot— 
that the writers had run off as soon as they had 
written it; when the truth was, that they were 
waiting here for the reply of the Secretary, and 
very willing to meet in any manner all the respon 
sibilities of their communication; but not abies 
his newspaper, they did not receive his reply, nor 
learn for several days, and then only by accident, 
that their letter had been answered. 

It is no part of my business to interfere in the 
little passage between the Senators from Wiscon 
sin and Mr. Secretary Stuart. Suffice it to say, 
that as the Secretary chose the public prints, the 
Senators replied to him through the same medium, 
in a document to which he has attempted no an- 
swer; and if he is satisfied, I have no doubt they 
are. 

I heard, with extreme regret, some remarks 
which were made by my friend from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Bext,] the other day. In the course of the 
able speech which he made upon this bill, he trav 
eled far beyond Iowa, and wandered up into the 
northern region of Minnesota, for the purpose, 
as it seemed to me, of finding fault with the land 
system, or something connected with it. He re- 
marked, that even this most excellent Whig Ad 
ministration had gone on and made certain treaties 
for the extinguishment of vast bodies of the Indian 
land in that Territory. May I be allowed to say 
to my respected friend, in the way of defense of 
this Whig Administration—a service I do nat often 
undertake to perform—that Congress took the in- 
itiative in that matter, and by an appropriation 
which it made at the session before the last, vir- 
tually ordered the Executive to make the treaties 
in question. I trust that the reference of the dis- 
tinguished Senator to those treaties, is not omin- 
ous of a design on his part to oppose their rati- 
fication. The voice of that Senator is potential in 
all matters, but more especially so in econ His 
present position on the Committee of Indian Af 
fairs, the long time during which he served as 
chairman of the same committee in the House 
of Representatives, and his having been at the 
head of the War Department, gives, and deserv- 
edly gives, great influence to any opinion of his 
touching these treaties; besides, they have to un- 
dergp the ordeal of a two-thirds vote. Sir, the 
eyes of the people of Minnesota are now anxiously 
turned to this body; al! their long-cherished hopes 
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and cepeeniens of growth and prosperity depend | 


upon the confirmation of these treaties; and if the | 
reference of the distinguished Senator from Ten- | 
nessee to them is understood to be adverse to their | 
ratification, it will carry alarm and sorrow to the 
hear's of the people of that distant Territory. 

If ] were disposed to be governed by mere State 
or local policy, and to take what I regard as a 
contracted view of a very large question, I might 
say and think, that it would not be to the interest 
of my State to have those acquisitions of territory | 
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road, and it is so fixed under the express and oft- | 
repeated instructions of the lowa Legislature; but | 
it is assumption in the Senator to designate lowa 
City, or any other point on the route, as no others 
are named in the bill. But, sir, let the road take 
the direction he has indicated, or any other of the 


| several routes spoken of, and it will pass through 


made for many years to come,and act accordingly; || 


but L neither so say nor think. My opinion is, 
that the interests of Minnesota, the Northwest, 
and the United States, are all promoted by the ex- 
tension of our settlements. 
‘* Wide shall our own free race increase, 
And wide extend the elastic chain 
That binds, in everlasting peace, 

State after State—a mighy train.”’ | 

The enlarged and liberal views which have 
heretofore characterized the Senator from Tennes- 
ree will, | doubt not, continue to influence him; but 
whatever may be his course on these matters of 
deep and vital interest to those on whose behalf | 
speak, | am sure he will be actuated by a sense | 
of duty, however he may differ from me. 

I think the treaties were properly made; I think 
they are wise treaties. 1 have never heard an al- 
legation against the motives and conduct of thecom- | 
missioners by whom they were negotiated. The | 
a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (Hon. 


|| rivers in the whole West. 


numerous growing towns, and a district of coun- 
try with a considerable population at present, and 
which is most rapidly increasing. This road is 
designed for a great central thoroughfare through 
our State; and you pass this bill, and I will guar- 
anty that before tea years, or five, even on the 
Missouri there will be large towns and a heavy 
population. The Senator is hard to please. On 


one road the country is too old, and the land has | 


been too long in market; on the other it is too 
new, and the lands have not yet been surveyed. 

Again, the Senator says: 

“The Des Moines river is one of the finest navigable 
Has the Government done any- 
thing forthe Des Moinesriver? Why is it that this little spot 
of earth between the Iowa, Mississippi, and Des Moines 
rivers should be calling for appropriations from Govern- 
ment, more advantageous than any spot in the Union, not 
even excepting the region around Boston? 


| sentative qualities of the Senators from Lowa, and their 


| popularity here??? * * 
° . ! 
| of the country where I now reside, and go to the West, and 


uke Lea,) and who I believe to bea most compe- || 


tent and upright officer, was the more immediate 
representative of the President of the United States 
upon the occasion of the negouation of these treaties ; 


and I cannot think he would do injustice either to || 


the Government or the Indians. We are not | 
now at liberty to discuss these treaties, nor to do 
more than speak of them in general terms. Leav- 


of my most anxious wish, that when they are 
passed upon by the American Senate, that its 


judgment may be favorable, and that instead of our | 


action carrying to Minnesota profound regret and 
disappointment, it may awaken joy and gladness | 
in the hearts of the people of that Territory. 

The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] who | 
immediately preceded me in this debate, made a | 


furious onslaught on the bill now before the Sen- | 
ate; upon the Lilinois bill, which has been a law | 


of the land for nearly two years; and, indeed, upon 
all grants which ever have been proposed or made 
to any new State—a speech in which that Sena- 
tor, unintentionally I am sure, has misrepresented 
almost every fact connected with the subjects upon 
which he spoke. He put this language into our 
mouths: ** Give us the right to build the railroad, 
* without any limitation with regard to time within 
‘which to complete the road.’’ ‘* We want an 
‘appropriation to give us the possession of the 
‘land, and, as the country grows up, these lands 
‘will improve and belong to the State of lowa, and 
* then we will build the road.’’ But then he adds, 
** they call for the lands now.’’ These declara- 
tions of the Senator from Georgia show that he 
has never read the bill upon which he has made a 
studied, violent, and most unjust attack. I ask 
him if he has ever read the bill now under discus- 
sion? 

Mr. DAWSON. 

Mr. DODGE. 
exceedingly defective, as I shall show. 


Every word of it. 


Secretary will read the fifth section of the bill, it | 


will be seen that weare bound to finish these roads 
in ten years, or to refund the money which we 
may have received from the sale of any of the 
land. 

The Secretary accordingly read it as follows: 

** And be it further enacted, That if the said railroad shall 


not be completed within ten years, the said State of Lowa | 


shall be bound to pay to the United States the amount 


which may be received upon the sale of any part of said | 


lands by said State.’’ 


Mr. DAWSON. I had the impression that it 
contained no such provision. 


Mr. DODGE. Again, the Senator says: “if. 


‘a railroad were to be dropped from heaven, and 
‘laid between Iowa City and the Missouri river, it 
‘could not support itself, for there is no popula- 
‘tion there; anh yet we are called on to adopt this | 
*measure.’’ Davenport, on the Mississippi river, 


is fixed in the bill as the starting-point for this i 


; : : : | ments now in process of construction. 
ing the subject, [ cannot withhold an expression || 


“If ever I move from that part 


if the Senators from [Iowa are then living, [ will settle in 
their neighborhood.”?” * * “ Why,sir, itis wild and fan- 
ciful for us to legislate upon this plan; and I see by the 
smiling countenance of the Senator from lowa, [Mr. Jones,]} 
who has popped up here day after day to urge attention to 
this bill, that he has got the sympathy of the whole Senate.”’ 

Surely, the Senator would hesitate to go before 
the people of the Northwest with the declaration 
that the Des Moines is one of the finest navigable 
streams in the West. That river, though one of the 
most beautiful, can only be made navigable by 
means of dams—by those slack-water improve- 
By these 
it can be made navigable up to the mouth of Rac- 
coon river, and even a considerable distance above 
that point. In its present condition, all who are 
acquainted with the Des Moines will tell you that 
it is only during the high waters of the spring, or 
the early part of the summer, that a steamboat can 
ascend it. We hope that this wil! not long continue. 
Hitherto the appearance of a steamboat upon that 


| river has formed an era in the local history of the 


country, and been spoken of as a rare thing by 
the men, women, and children residing upon its 


| banks. 


Then the Senator’s memory is || 
If the | 


| land were granted under this act of 1846? 


Again, the Senator from Georgia says: 


“‘ But I have found that it is almost impossible for me to 
get a proposition adopted ; and when we wish to advance 


| the interests of the States we represent, we had better 


watch them. Now, sir, let me read the act passed in 1846, 
to show whateWas done on the Des Moines. In 1846 the 
following act was passed, and listen to what it says: 

“<* Be it enacted, §c., That there be, and hereby is, 


| * granted to the Territory of Lowa, for the purpose of aiding 


‘said Territory to improve the navigation of the Des Moines 


* river from its mouth to the Raccoon Fork (so called) in said | 


‘Territory, one equal moiety, in alternate sections, of the 
* public lands (remaining unsold, and not otherwise disposed 
‘of, encumbered, or appropriated) in a strip five miles in 


‘width on each side of said river; to be selected within said | 
‘ Territory by an agent or agents to be appointed by the Gov- | 


‘ernor thereof, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
‘the Treasury of the United States.’ 

*“ And then it goes on to say, that if one section is taken 
up, they are to go to another. Now, how many acres of 
I have ascer- 
tained that it amounts to 1,400,000 acres. Add that to the 
1,800,000 acres proposed to be appropriated by this bill, and 
you have 3,200,000 to be granted to this State or to com- 
panies, within the narrowest strip of land in any portion 


| of this country where internal improvements are being or 
| have been made.”’ 


Mr. President, the law granting lands for the 


improvement of the Des Moines does not go ** on 
to say, that if one section is taken up, they are to go | 
| to another.”’ 
| The highest estimate of the Department makes it 


It did not grant 1,400,000 acres. 


but 1,225,078 acres. 

The present bill proposes to grant 300,000 acres 
less than the Senator states, as I tried to make 
him understand when he was speaking. 


As the Senator from Georgia has taken particu- | 


lar exceptions to our roads, | have a question to 
ask him; and [ trust he will answer it with his 
characteristic candor. Are there any other roads 


'| in Iowa that would suit him better than those | 


'|! which are named in the bill; and if so, will he | 


vote an appropriation of the alternate sections to 
aid in their construction? I pause for a reply. 
Mr. DAWSON. I will answer the Senator 
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lowa Land Bill—Mr. Dodge, of Iowa. - 


Why is itso? | 
Is it altogether owing to the energy, skill, and fine repre- | 
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with great pleasure. In the event that a 

| rangement could be made to dispose of the publ 

| lands, equally and fairly, to all the States I wend 
give to his State large appropriations of land fo 
the purposes of inte nal improvement. - 

Mr. DGE. That is not an answ 
question. That is a proposition for a bargain ~ 

Mr. DAWSON. Notatall. If the Senator’. 
uestion is, whether I am willing to give Stay 
the public lands to one State, to the exclusion ,¢ 
others—if that is the Senator’s idea, | should 
unhesitatingly answer, No. 

Mr. DODGE. I asked the Senator a specific 
question, and I am sorry it is so difficult for him 
to answer it. Heattacked our bill in front, flank 
and rear, for reasons doubtless very sufficient anj 
'| satisfactory to himself. He spoke of the courses 
and distances of these roads; he objected to oy. 
of them, because, as he alleged, it was paralle| 
with the ee i and Des Moines, and passed 
through lands which had long been in marke. 
whilst he complained bitterly of the other road. 
because its course was through a new district o/ 
| country, in which the public lands had not i 
been surveyed and settled. I wish to bring the 
Senator to points. I want to know if there are 
| any other roads in lowa for which he will vote, if 
these were stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not vote for them, 
unless all ths States were to be conceded equal 
advantages. 

Mr. DODGE. 
— would be. 

he Senator, in his speech, complimented my 
colleague and myself for, as he says, our “ ey- 
ergy and representative qualities ”’ in supporting 
| the interests of our State. Now, I desire to make 
my most profound acknowledgments to the Senator 
from Georgia for the compliment he has seer. fit to 
|| pay us. r will not permit myself for one moment 
to doubt hissincerity; nor would I intimate, on this 
| occasion, that he velegioms the Senators from lowa 
'that he may the more effectually defeat the bill 
| which they advocate. The compliment may be 
due to my energetic and indefatigable colleague; 
| but whilst I am honored, and most thankful for 
this passing notice of the Senator, I regret, on ac- 
count of the State and people whose representa- 
tive Iam, that I merit it not. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that | may not, even for a moment, wear 
laurels to which I am not entitled, I beg to in- 
quire, when any measure, in which we have felt 
a deep interest, has become a law? When did the 
Senator from Georgia ever vote for anything for 
Iowa or the West? Let his fierce, I might almost 
say his factious, opposition to the river and har- 
bor bill, and to all our land bills, large and smail, 
answer that question. Certain it is, that our en- 
ergy, tact, and skill, if we have any, has all been 
lost on him. Iowa has been placed in the fore- 
front of the public land and railroad battle, which 
has been so fiercely waged for some months past 
in this body. The consequence is, that we are as- 
sailed at all the points, because, if our bills can 
be loaded down or broken down by any means 
that may be resorted to, all the others from the 
new States will share a like fate. 

The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Dawsoy,] 
whilst he has been exceedingly courteous to my 
colleague and myself, has been unsparing in his 
animadversions upon the bill, and upon all the 
new States, which he boldly charges with having 
thrust, and of designing to thrust, their arms into 
the Treasury of the United States up to their 
shoulders. ‘Allow me to say of that distinguished 
Senator, (and certainly he is entitled to everything 
I can say respectfully and kindly of him,) thet 
owing to his superior colloquial powers—to his 
smiling face, his bland and elegant manner—h's 
command of temper, which is so inimitable, and 
makes him the model Senator—his devotion 
the best interests of his State—that, in my hum- 
ble judgment, but for the wholesome amendment 
which the economical Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunrer] had added to our rules, and which for- 
bade the offering of private claims from Georg'*, 
as amendments to appropriation bills, the clarion 
voice and overpowering eloquence of the Sene- 
tor from that State would have weighed down 
and broken the backbone and ribs of the civil 
and diplomatic bill. My opinion is, judging from 
his success in Georgia claims, before the alteratio® 
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of the rule alluded to, that the Senator, if he did to the development of her long-hidden resources. 
not annually galvanize that bill by his operations, || Can you refuse her? Can you refuse this poor 
would certainly have Galphinized it. ce boon to that patriotic youns State, whose sole Rep- 
The Senator estimates the cost of building the | resentative (Colonel Yell) left his seat in the other 
Illinois roads at $10,000 the mile. I wish it were || branch of Congress when the news came to him 
eo, But it happens that this matter has been || that the torch of war had been lighted upon the 
joked into, and most minute calculations have | Rie Grande, and that the American Army was 
heen made by scientific men, and men of large ex- | beleagured at Point Isabel; and raising a regiment 
erience in these matters, and they place it at), of gallant volunteers, marched at its head, amid 
628,000 a mile. : || privations and dangers of every sort, up to the 
| trust that the Senator from Georgia will re- || mountain passes of the Angostura—where, upon 
member, when heis pressing the amendment of the || the ever-memorable day of Buena Vista, with 
Senator from Kentucky, the history of his own | daring impetuosity, he led his men to the charge, 
callant State. When Georgia was, as she thought, and, precipitating himself upon the ranks of the 
jikely to suffer a serious grievance by the Federal | enemy, he fell in the arms of death, with his frank 
Government taking the side of the Indians within || and manly face cut to pieces by Mexican steel. 
her limits, she resisted both unto the death. We I do not refer to Georgia and her difficulty with 
all know, if there has ever been an instance of || the General Government, and the Indians, with 
ractical and successful nullification on the part of | any other than feelings of respect for her Senator 
any of these States, Georgia is the one that can || and for his spirited State. 
boast of it. While she has talked much less upon Mr. President, I feel that I owe an apology 
the subject of nullification than her neighbor, South | to the Senate for having occupied so much of its 
Carolina, or some other States, she has done a | time. lam not to blame for the numerous topics 
creat deal more of it. She did it boldly and de- || which have been introduced into the discus- 
terminedly ; but I am not finding fault with her | sion other than the distinct subject upon which 
course in relation to that matter. She did mofe: | we are acting. The fact that the Western peo- 
she drove a most successful bargain with the | ple have abandoned their — to the $2 50 
General Government, and made the lands which || provision of these bills, and are now anxious for 
she ceded to the United States cost them more than | grants to build railroads, even though coupled 
any which have ever been acquired even from || with that heretofore odious requirement, has 
foreien Governments. She stood up boldly to the | greatly augmented the applications to Congress— 
Federal Government and the Indians, and she || our people believing that they ought to be allowed 
carried her points. , a grant anywhere through the public lands, if the 
Mr. DAWSON. The lands which were ob- || United States lose nothing by making it. How 
tained by the General Government from Georgia || is it in regard to my native State, (Missouri,) so 
did not cost the General Government more than | ably represented 7 her Senators on this floor, 
about $10,000,000. Now, the aggregate proceeds || at whose instance bills have been passed at pre- 
of the sales of the public lands in the States of Ala- | vious sessions, but, like ours, failed in the House 
bama and Mississippi, which were acquired from || of Representatives? Why, a large portion of the 
Georgia, have amounted to nearly $100,000,000— || land over which her proposed railroads will run 
allof which has gone into the Tee of the | has been enriched by the blood of her early set- 
United States. If there ever was a bargain made || tlers, in defending their homes and firesides. 
advantageous to the General Government, that || Missouri was admitted into the Union as a State 
was one; for we all know Alabama and Missis- || in 182], after delays and difficulties of the most 
sippi then contained the finest lands bordering on || serious and alarming character, and which it is 
the Gulf of Mexico. They have now nearly all || unnecessary now to recapitulate. She has yet 
been disposed of. If the Senator will look at the || 29,000,000 of acres of public land within her lim- 
account-current between the States of Alabama || its; and although she has taxed her citizens heav- 
and Mississippi and the General Government, he || ily to build railroads to, and over your lands, 
will find what I state to be true. you have never granted an acre for a road ora 
Mr. DODGE. The calculation of the Senator, || river within her borders. Her claims are even 
as to the amount received from the sales of the || stronger upon your justice than ours. I most 
mublic lands within those States, may be correct; || sincerely hope that the just and anxious expecta- 
jut it varies very much from what I have hereto- || tions of her people, now greatly excited, are not 
fore understood to be the fact. destined again to be disappointed by the failure to 
Mr. DAWSON. I will state to the Senator, || make her the grants she asks, and which, when 
that in 1817 and 1818, some of the first lands in | made, will leave her greatly in arrear of Illinois 
Alabama were sold at public sale, and went as || and Indiana in the quantity of land she will have 
| 





high as $50 per acre. received. 

Mr. DODGE. I alluded to this portion of || _ I venture most respectfully to warn some gen- 
Georgia history for the purpose of making a con- || tlemen who are so intent on defeating these rail- 
nection and an application of it to the series of || road grants, but who still like them better than a 
measures now to be acted upon ve benefit of || free grant to actual settlers, that the latter propo- 
the new States. Georgia throttled™the General || sition is daily gaining strength, and that, too, in 
Government. Ido not know whether my friend || those sections of the country whence it has not 
helped her to do it or not. She spurned the decis- || hitherto received much support. It is a measure 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States, || having the most meritoriousand substantial claims 
and in defiance of its mandate she hung the Indian || to Congressional favor. [tis a measure for the 
by the neck until he was dead, dead! || benefit of men, notcorporations or States. It has 

Mr. DAWSON. According to law. | intrinsic strength, and, though baffled oft, will yet 

Mr. DODGE. To Georgialaw. Certain itis, || be won. 
she rallied her people, and resisted the Federal | I wish to do more; I wish, most respectfully, to 
Government at all points. That, I think, is con- || call the attention of Atlantic members to this: 
ceded. The application is this: Georgia pressed || Heretofore almost all the appropriations made for 
things to this extreme to get rid of the Indians | commerce have been expended upon foreign com- 
within her borders. What was the result to | merce. In the mean time, oir internal trade has 
Arkansas, then a Territory? She was forced to || increased with a rapidity ten times as great as the 
contract her limits and to withdraw her jurisdic- || growth of our foreign. ‘The increase of our inter- 
tion, laws, and people, from about one third of her || nal commerce has been pari pasu with the growth 
territory, upon which her citizens had made farms, || and extension of the country. Within the last 
villages, and manufactories of salt, to furnish al thirty years, our foreign trade has only about 
place of abode for those Indians which Georgia || doubled, whilst in that period our domestic trade 
was so determined to get rid of. That youngand | has increased tenfold. nd what, think you, have 
feeble State, thus wronged by the Government || been the expenditures on account of foreign com- 
during her minority—thus pressed upon and sur- || merce within the last fifty years? More than 
rounded by a dense body of savage men, whose ge py a What has been the appropriations 
presence endanger the lives of her people—thus | for the lakes, rivers, canals, and railroads of the 
used as a convenience to carry out the policy of | interior of our country? Probably not one twen- 
the old States in getting rid of their Indian popu- | tieth part of that expended for foreign commerce. 
lation, is one of those States which now has a bill | Navies, light-houses, custom-houses, and even 
efore this Senate asking a grant of alternate sec- || bounties—the most partial and most unjust of all 
tions to aid her in the construction of roads vital || legislation—have been supported and paid from || 
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the National Treasury. No people have ever borne 
taxation with less complaint than the people of 
the West. They are told that a navy is needed 
to cause our nation to be respected by the Powers 
of the world, and they cheerfully contribute to 
the support of it, although they derive none other 
than a most remote benefit from it. When, upon 
a recent occasion, Congress voted $1,500,000 for 
the maintenance of an ocean steam line, the people 
of the West did not complain, although the par- 
tiality of such an appropriation is plainly to be 
seen. 

This patient acquiescence on the part of the 
representatives and people of the West to what- 
ever legislation the Atlantic States required, enti- 
tles us, it seems to me, tosome consideration. It 
is not much that is needed, and, I trust, not a 
very great deal that is asked for. But, i sub- 
mit, notwithstanding we are assailed on our land 
bill by a transmontane influence, by our neigh- 
bor, Kentucky, that there ought to be, and I trust 
are, some Western measures in which not only 
lowa and Kentucky can unite, but all the other 
States in the Valley of the Mississippi. If the 
money of the nation is still to be poured out at 
this capital to make your already splendid buildings 
tower to the clouds; toline the ocean with mail and 
other steamers; to erect your magnificent custom- 
houses upon the sea-board, I trust there is suffi- 
cient Union amongst us western men to go to- 
gether upon some points, that we may make our- 
selves felt if we are to be drivento the wall. For 
one, | will avow now, here, under all the respon- 
sibilities that pertain to my station—and no party 
allegiance or personal appeal shall cause me to 
swerve—ihat until justice is done to the new States 
on the land question, and until the western waters 
are placed upon an equality with your eastern 
salt waters, | will never vote a dollar for your 
steamers, harbors, light-houses, or custom-hour es 
on the Atlantic. Weclaim that our great rivers 
and lakes be recognized to be upon the same foot- 
ing with the Atlantic ocean, in regard to these 
appropriations. We contend that the good policy 
and wisdom of these alternate-section grants has 
been tested. Look at the beneficial effect which 
the passage of the Illinois Canal and Railroad bills 


| have produced upon that State. She was over- 


whelmed with a State debt, incurred in an unwise 
attempt to mark the State all over with railroad 


| improvements, commenced as far back as 1836 


and 1837, when she voted to tax herself, and has 
since been taxing herself,to make these very rail- 
roads on the public lands which you have since 
granted to her. Illinois has been almost lifted up 
out of the mire of State indebtedness by her rail- 
road grant, and yet it is more from its moral 
effect, from the credit and standing which it has 
imparted to the State, than from the intrinsic value 
of the grant. [Illinois has made something, the 
United States has lost nothing; as evidence of 
which we now see the former already feels the 
beneficial effects of the grant, while the latter real- 
izes no loss or inconvenience from it. 





After concluding his speech, Mr. Doner pro- 
ceeded to fortify a position which had been ques- 
tioned by Mr. Dawson. He said: 

A statement has been furnished me from the 
official documents, to which I wish to eall the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia, in reference 
to a matter upon which he said a few words unex- 
pectedly to me a moment since. I understand 
that from an actual inspection of the amount re- 
ceived by the General Government from the sales 
of the public lands in Mississippi and Alabama, 
it has amounted to but 433,290,739. 

Mr. DAWSON. Will the Senator be so kind 
as to tell me whence he derives his information ? 

Mr. DODGE. From the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. DAWSON. No doubt the gentleman 
thinks so; but it is a mistake. That matter, how- 
ever, is not involved in the issue. 

Here the conversation dropped on that point; 


| the following letter, since received by Mr. Donce, 


may, however, be deemed an authoritative state- 
ment on that subject: 
Generat Lanp Orrice, March 17, 1852. 
Sir: I have the honor to reply to your inquiry of the 4th 
instant, that the gross amount received by the United States 
from the sale of lands ceded by the State of Georgia, by the 
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articles of agreement and cession of the 24th April, 1802, 
up to the 30th September, 1851, appears to have been 
$20,795,782 09, from which is to be deducted the amounts 
paid to the State under those “articles,” viz: $1,250,000 
‘* as a consideration for the expenses incurred by the said 
State in relationto said Territory,”? and $4,282,151 12 on 
* Yazoo claims,” admitted under the act of 3d March, 1815, 
for which the United States was liable under the second 
article of the ** cession,”’ which will leave the amount ac- 
tually received by the United States, after discharging the 
incumbrances under the articles before referred to, $25,263,- 
630 97. With great respect, 
J. BUTTERFIELD, Commissioner. 
Ilion. A. C. Dover, Senate. 
The following facts are obtained from the office 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
Orrice or Inpian Arratrs, March 10, 1852. § 
Sin: As desired in your letter of the 5th instant, [ have 
the honor to inform you that, from the best data in the pos 
session of this office, the amount of cost to the Govern- 
ment of lands in the State of Georgia, (exclusive of the 
sum of &5,532,151 12, paid on account of the ** Yazoo pur- 
chase,’? under the compact with that State of April, 1802,) 
is about $7,800,000. It became necessary, in arriving at 
this result, to fund, at five per cent., such provisions of the 
treaties as were permanent in their character, and hence it 
is proper to state that, under the result, no further sum on 
account of the purchase remains to paid. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
Hon. A. C. Dopar, Senate United States. 
The amount received from the sale of lands in 


the States of Alabama and Mississippi, both north 


and south of the 3] st deg. of latitude, to the 30th of 


September, 1851, is $31,075,372 22; from which 


deduct the $1,250,000 and the $4,282,151 12, leaves | 


$25,543,221 10. 

The whole quantity of land ceded by Georgia 
vas 58,898,512 acres; the cost of which, as appears 
from the letter of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, was $7,800,000, exclusive of $5,532,151 12 
paid to Georgia under the deed of cession of 1800, 
amounting in the aggregate to $13,332,151 12, 
which would make the land ceded cost the United 
States about twenty-two and six tenths cents. 

The average cost of the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to the Jands in Iowa is twelve and a 
quarter cents an acre. The Black Hawk pur- 
chase, the first made in Lowa, cost but a little more 
than a cent and a half an acre. A cent and a 
half was the cost of the Louisiana purchase from 
l*rance. 
THE CENSUS PRiINTING—PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 

DIDATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 


in rue House or Representatives, 
March 18, 1852. 





The Rouse being in Committee of the Whole on the state | 


of the Union on the bill making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1852— 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Cramman: [almost regret that I took upon 
myself the responsibility of making a speech to- 
day. 1 feel a timidity, just now, which is not 
very common with me. It is awful to attempt to 
make a speech in this Hall, especially when one 
is impressed with the belief that what he is about 
to 2 ought to be heard. I confess I wish to be 
heard. 
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if the Democratic party desire to be triumphant in 
the next canvass, it is their duty so to direct their | 


| action in this Congress as to sustain the present 


Sir, the prominent idea which has been devel- || 


oped in this House during the debates of the last 
few days is, the confusion of the Democratic party. 
If the confusion really exists, the great question 
to be solved is, how is that confusion to be qui- 
eted? Itis to this question that I propose to ad- 
dress my remarks on thisoccasion. I do not ad- 
mit the force of the suggestions which have been 
made as to the extentof that confusion. I believe 
the body of the party was never more quiet and 
composed. ‘The confusion exists here, in Wash- 
ington city, the hot-bed of political confusion, and 
nowhere else. It is brought about by a few party 
leaders, who are almostinsane with ambition, and 


ower of their party. How is that to be done? 
By the utmost caution in the votes which they 
may give upon the great questions which are 
now before Congress, involving the interests, the 
character, the money, and morality of the country. 
I hold the great principle to be true, that the 
majority party in Congress is the responsible party. 
Everybody knows that the free and enlightened 
people of this Government will not hold a min- 
ority Administration responsible for acts which 
could be controlled by a majority party in Con- 
gress. Hence the necessity that that majority Con- | 
gress should so direct their acts as to sustain the 
power of their own party at home. 

The Congress of the United States has a great 
duty to perform. We are in the midst of censors 
and assailants. I beg to call the attention of the 
House to a newspaper paragraph, which, though 
not of great importance, is yet worth notice. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Post assails the present Congress in very violent 
terms. He says that itis a Congress of monop- | 
olies, and accuses it of little industry and great 
corruption. Here follows an extract: 


** Washington is full, and the Capitol is full, to cram- 
ming, of moneyed men and their agents, all alive with en- | 
ergy and fervor, and bent upon driving their every project 
through the present Congress. Western and Southwestern 
land companies, Guif and Isthmus and Pacific steam com- 
panies, and last, not least, the Ocean Company, are here 
by their agents, groaning out wealth by tens of thousands, 
to compass their grasping greed. We do not accuse of 
open bribery, but there is a bribery just as effective, and far 
more safe—the bribery of lavish opulence, which, by a 
thousand social appliances, captivates, and at last controls. 
Every railroad train delivers its dainty load of the choicest 
brands of wine and brandies, and the most elaborate and | 
costly jewelry, and rare books in princely binding. ’’ 


I deprecate such paragraphs as this: they are but 
the ebullitions of bribed letter-writers, who pfow] in | 
your lobbies, who are themselves the hired agents 


| of monopolies, and the bribed advocates of these 


gigantic schemes which are designed to plunder 
the Treasury. Their duty seems to be to misin- 
terpret and slander Congress. And,although the 
paragraph may be of slight importance, still it 


/may serve to press the necessity of the greater 


caution in the votes which you may be called upon 
to give upon the great questions here pending. 

I lay down the position, Mr. Chairman, that 
every Administration makes or destroys itself. | 
Every party makes or destroys itself. The Dem- 
ocratic party is now in the aseendant everywhere; | 
and in order that the power may be maintained, I 
beg tocall the attention of the party, tosome solemn 
truths which may possibly have been forgotten. 

The canvass of 1840 cannot yet have been for- | 
gotten. I call the attention of the Democratic par- | 
ty to the fatal career of Martin Van Buren. It 
will be remembered that he came into power upon 
the heels of the most popular Administration ever 
known to the Government. Yet hisdownfall was 
rapid, signal, and complete. He owed that down- 
fall to himself and his partisans. Andhow? Why, 
in the midst of their bloated pride and arrogance, 


| they came to the unwise conclusion that there could 


be no revulsion in public sentiment; no end to 
the race of triumph. Arrogant in their claims, 
and careless in their designs, their policies were 
undisguised and repulsive. I remember a certain 
phrase which was uttered in the other end of this | 


Capitol by a distinguished partisan of that Admin- || 


| istration; and I refer to it now, as connected with 


their adherents, who are frantic for the spoils. | 


This is to be expected. Ever since the Democratic 


party adopted the convention system, this confu- | 


sion has existed; and it will always exist as lon 

as the controversy is personal between the candi- 
dates who are to come before the convention. 
Denying the full force of the suggestion as to the 
extent of the confusion of the party, but admitting 


that this confusion does exist in a certain degree, | 


| off cabins of the wildernesss, will not recognize a 


the great question is, how is it to be quieted; and || 


the argument which I shall submit, involving the | 
principle avowed, It was distinctly avowed that 
**to the victors belong the spoils;”’ and the party 
adopted it as a motte, and practised it as a prin- 
ciple. 1 do not propose to inquire now into its 
truth as a political abstraction, nor its justness as 
a principle, but into the propriety of its utterances | 
by a partisan, and its public adoption as a princi- 
ple by the party. I remember, very distinctly, | 
that that phrase contributed more, in my section | 
of the country, to discomfit the Democratic party, 
than all the other abuses brought to bear upon it. 
The common people, the people who live in the far 


| 
| 
| 
| 


political principle to be just, which proclaims “‘ that | 
the spoils belong to the victors.”” They may admit 

it in the abstract—but deny it in the application. | 
And the minority party never fails to take ad- | 
vantage of the avowal of such a principle. { 
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| to give the printing of the census to Done 


| Secretary of the Interior. 
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In connection with this phrase—that th 
belong to the victors, as mixed up with han 
career of Van Buren, I now approach the ro 
sition to pfrint the census on the plan 











; resen 
the Secretary of the Interior. Not ong se . 
Committee on Printing brought in a resolution 


Y Ison 
Armstrong, and that resolution is stil! _, : 


The policy was avowed, in the course of the q. 
bate, (and it was but the reiteration of the lie 
of Mr. Marcy, to which I have referred,) that. ' 
things being considered equal, the printing oyp}, 
to be given to the press of the dominant arty” 1 
deny the propriety of the proposition. Wh a 
see his friend and enemy alike, or, as between 
them, make all things equal? Sir, | congratulate 
the House and party that they refused to pass that 
resolution. Do you know the magnitude of the 
question? I apprehend that it had not been ma. 
turely examined. I beg the House, for a momen: 
to deal with me kindly and calmly in a brief e;: 
amination of the proposition to print the census of 
1850, upon the paneer) rer, suggested by the 
ere is a plan presented 
asa copy. According to the estimates which | 
shave made, under the direction of experienced gen. 
tlemen in the art of printing and publishing, if the 
census be printed upon this plan to the extent of 


| 100,000 copies, it will cost nearly the sum of 
| $1,400,000, independently of the binding. 


Now, sir, in order to illustrate the magaitude of 


_ the proposition, I will advert to the letter of Mr. 


Rives, published some time ago in the Globe, in 
reference to the profits which he made on the print- 
ing of the last census. That gentleman, with the 
utmost candor, states that he received for rinting 
the census $137,000, and that he made one hundred 
and twenty-five per cent. clear money on the job; 


' that is, he made $75,000 clear geen on the job of 


$137,000. The same prices for printing prevail 
now, I suppose, that prevailed then. If, ona job 
of $137,000, a profit of one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. was made by the printer, what would 
be the profit arising out of a job that would cost 


, the Government $1,400,000? Sir, the proposition 


must have been made unadvisedly and without 
a thorough examination, and | congratulate the 
House on its refusal to pass the resolution. In 


reference to this question of printing, rejecting, 
_as I do entirely the idea of paying a party or- 


gan out of the public money, I say that these jobs 
ought to be reduced to such a size that it would 
not be of much importance, as to profits, who did 
the printing. And now, as a matter of economy 
and justice, both to the people and to the Govern- 
ment, I propose to show that it is folly in the ex- 
treme to print this document on the plan proposed. 

The calculation which I make, in regard to this 
printing, is this: Here is the census of Maryland, 


'and there is a historical portion attached to it 


which costs the Government $2,400. Well, there 
is another portion of it, called the medical depart- 
ment, whjch is as perfectly and utterly useless as 
anything“tould be, and it will cost the Govern- 
ment upwards of $3,200. In order to show the 


| utter absurdity of printing this medical part, allow 


me to call attention to some few items in it. 


Mr. Chairman, the estimated cost of ae 
here is $135, supposing that one hundred t 


ge 
ou- 


_ sand copies are printed upon this plan, (this quality 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


of paper used.) Every line is about the one huv- 
dredth part of this cost. The line running through 
the entire edition of eleven thousand pages, and one 
hundred thousand copies, according to the esti- 
mate, each line then would swell into a cost of 
$12,000 or $14,000. Well, sir, here is a line (Mr. 
Smiru here held up the page} running across this 
page, which states that one man died on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, by an accident not ac- 
counted for. That line, I proclaim, if it should run 
through eleven thousand pages, will cost the Gov- 
ernment $12,000 or $14,000' Here is another line 
running across this page, accident by fire; one 
man died.’’ Here is another, ‘‘accident by water— 
drowned.’’? [now name some of the diseases 0 
which these parties died! Here is one line, stating 


that one man died on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, of diarrhea! Here is another line for d 

sia, and another for dysentery; and another for 
gout, and another for gravel; another for hernia, 
another for old age, and another for worms! e# 
to be printed at the same enormious cost! 
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whole thing is pees out, page after page, and | 
repeated frequently in different locations, Ontil it || 
reaches twenty-three pages, for the medical sta- | 
tistics of the single State of Maryland! 1 do not || 
say that these lines will actually run through the || 
entire number of pages; but in the State of Mary- | 
land—as presented in this plan of one hundred and || 
four.pages—the lines to which I refer, or the most || 
of them, actually run through twenty-six pages— || 
one fourth of the whole work. The lines running | 
through the work, then, in the same proportion as 
to the other States, each line would cost the one 
fourth of the $14,000—¢3,500. 

Now, in order that my remarks upon this sub- 
ject may receive more attention than they would 
perhaps otherwise do, I beg leave to say that I 
know something about printing, for I have occu- || 
pied almost every position in a printing office, || 
from devil up to editor. [A laugh.] I know the 
phrases of printers, and the mode of their count- 
ing profits. : . 

Mr. Chairman, printers receive full pay for a 

e whether the te of the types run all 
over it or not; the blank portion of the page is 





what printers call ‘‘ fat,” and a very good and | 
illustrative word it is. The cost of a page is | 


the same whether the types are there or not, be- 
cause it requires the same paper and the same | 
press-work. A page having only one line on it, 
or totally blank, if in the body of the hook, costs 
the same as a full and complete page of types. 

Mr. GORMAN, (interrupting.) Do I under- | 
stand the gentleman to say he is a practical prin- 
ter? 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then doT understand him to 
say that the margin is what is called ‘* fat?’’ 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly not. 1 said that where | 
a portion of the page was not covered with types, | 
that was called ** fat.”” 

Mr.GORMAN. But if each page is exactly | 
the same as the other, there is no “ fat.’’ 

Mr. SMITH. Of course not. If itis alllean, of | 
course there is no fat. [A laugh.] | will show you 
alittle larger dish of fat. Here [holding up a blank | 
page in the book] is a completely blank page, 
which is all fat, except the margin. The printer 
gets the same amount for that page as he would if 
it was covered with types. 

There are fourteen pages of this book devoted 
alone to the city of Baltimore, in which the most 
complete nonsense is repeated for each and every 
ward. There are twenty wards in thecity. There || 
is one line running through four pages, stating 
that there is one cage-maker in the city, with a 
capital of seventy-five dollars invested—a most im- | 
portant piece of information, in which the birds, 
at least, must necessarily be greatly interested. 
Sir, to appreciate the follies and expense of these | 
tables, as they are o% up and spread out in this | 
book, would require but a moment’s close exam- 
ination; and I cannot so well explain them as to 
request each member to examine the pages and | 
tables at his room. It will be seen that the whole || 
of the information contained in the fourteen pages — 
referred to could be imbodied in two or three tables 
of one page each. 

The cost, in the estimates above made, does 
not include the binding. If the volumes are put 
up in the form of the American Archives, the 
cost of binding each volume would be about |) 
sixty cents. If the work should run to eleven 
volumes, then the cost of binding each copy would | 
be $6 60 each. If the edition should reach one 
hundred thousand copies, then the cost of binding 
alone would be $660,000; which, added to the 
$1,400,000, would make the whole cost over 
$2,000,000. 

I will not delay much longer upon this subject, | 
because I wish to touch upon others. Butis it pos- 
sible that this House, with these facts before them, |; 
which cannot be materially contradicted, will be || 
guilty of the folly of printing this book on the plan 
proposed by the Secretary of the Interior, at the 
cost of $1,400,000? Independently of these consid- | 
erations, | beg leave to call the attention of the i 

Ouse to another matter. I hold it to be the duty || 
of Congress to have documents done up in such a | 
an that the peoplé may enjoy the benefit of | 

. ! 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here ‘ies a copy of the | 


a small volume. 


| simple and civil manners behind us, when we - 
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5 ‘ | 
enormous pile it is—a small mountain; and if | 


shaken, I am not sure but the old phrase—‘“‘ The | 
mountain heaved, and a mouse was born’’—would | 
be literally verified, for I see on the fringed margin | 
of its musty pages, the unmistakable nibblings of 
the rat family; and it has been the fate of this doc- 
ument to be food for mice. If I had time, 1] should | 
like to examine the pages of this book, and show 
the mortal quantity of fat’? in it. But I must 
pass on. Allow me to say, that the same amount 
of matter which is in one of these large pages, 
even without abridging, can be put into a small 
page of the fourth of the size of the page proposed, 


| in small type, and would cost but one fourth the 


amount of money. Now, let us inquire into the 
propriety of printing it in a small volume. Do 
you remember, that connected with our public 
documents, is mail transportation? Do you re- 


| member what an immense part of the cost of that 


mail transportation the franking privilege is? Do 


| you remember the frequent applications which are 


made to your Post Office Department for increase 


of service, for increase of pay, for remuneration for | 
the breaking down of stage coaches, and every- | 


thing of that sort; applications arising from the over- 
loading of your mails? In this view of the matter, 
the House ought to pay some regard to the porta- 
bility of the documents. Eight or eleven volumes 
of this work, under the plan contemplated, of the 
size of this copy, would weigh almost as much as 


|| a patent iron chest, and occupy almost as much 
| space! 


And think, if you please, a moment, of 
franking one hundred thousand iron cheststhrough 
the country! I hope this suggestion will not be 
lost on the House. 

I can show beyond controversy that there are 


| about forty-five pages in this book—sample for 


one State only—which ought not to be printed at 


\| all; and [can show that the matter which ought 
| to be printed for the whole of the States, may be 


ut in a small volume; and that the true policy, 
0th for economy and convenience, isto have it in 
Sir, the books that Congress 
sends out to the people, ought to be food for the 
brain, and not food for the vermin. How many 


| gentlemen, within the sound of my voice, know 


that they placed their census returns for 1840, 


| away in some old box or barrel, to be devoured by 

| the rats and mice, because they could not put them | 
on the shelves in their libraries, owing to their 

| ponderous and unwieldy size. ‘ 

| to be of a size to be placed by the farmer on the 


The book ought 


shelf, by his ink bottle, that he may read it at his 


| leisure. 


The census can be printed in a volume twice the 
size of the American Almanac, giving to the peo- 
ple all the information they desire, at the expense 
now sustained by Congress for printing the Patent 
Office Agricultural Report. That is a book of great 


| value to the people; but if you were to send it 


out in large volumes like this, it might, perhaps, 
never be read. I do not know the estimated cost 
of the Agricultural volume of the Patent Office 
Reports, but I suppose that $50,000 would cover 


| the entire expense. I ask, then, will not this House 


get down from the high horse on which it has been 
riding for the last forty years? Will not the mem- 
bers of Congress, in this instance at least, cease to 


have everything done on such a magnificent scale? | 


I know that, coming, as some of us do, from our 
log-cabin wilderness, leaving our people with their 


proach this grand place, and this grand establish- 
ment, with all the gorgeous richness of tower and 
grounds, of goddesses and [ndians, of ponds and 
fishes, our hearts naturally grow, and our ambi- 
tion begins to put on its feathers, and strut. 
* Vain man! 

. Clothed in a little brief authority.”’— 
Weare struck with the magnificence and grandeur 
that surround us. This leads us to imitate; but I 
trust, sir, that no member will forget himself too far; 
and I beg to suggest the wisdom of a recurrence of 
his thoughts to the humble scenes which he left 
behind him. If you forget the log-cabin voter 
whom you left behind, he will surely forget you, 
at a time when you most need him. 

I will now turn to something else. I have only 


called the attention of the House to the more visi- | 


ble follies of this document. I hope every gentle- 
man who has the book at his room will examine it. 


Ho. OF Reps. 


printing one hundred thousand copies of eleven 
thousand pages, on the best paper, upon the plan 
presented in this sample before us. These ex- 
penses would be reduced according to the reduc- 
tion of the number of pages and the size of thé 
edition. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him fora moment? The calculation 
of Mr. Rives goes upon the supposition that we 
are to print one hundred thousand copies, and 
upon the supposition that it will make four vol- 
umes as large as the American Archives, and to 
contain eleven thousand or more pages. He 
also goes upon the supposition that we are to 
print in them all the same historical statistics that 
are contained in the copy for Maryland, which 
has been laid upon our desks. He also goes upon 
the supposition that the prices are to be fixed at 
rates comparing with those of 1819; and upon 
these suppositions he makes out the cost about 
$1,400,000. Now, I am authorized by a gentle- 
man worth halfa million of dollars to say, that 
according to the plans proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, he will bind himself, in the sum of 
half a million of dollars, if necessary, to do it for 
less than $200,000. The calculation of Mr. Rives 
was predicated upon false premises, made for the 
purpose of producing an effect against the pro- 
posed printer of the census. It was legitimate, | 
suppose, in his way of argument; but [ appre- 
hend, baseless, so far as the facts of the case are 
concerned, with the action of this House. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Smirn,} ! 
desire to propound one question to the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Gorman.] It is this: If the 
gentleman to whom he has alluded will do the 
census printing for $200,000, then why not let it 
out to the lowest bidder? Why does he propose 
to give it to Donelson & Armstrong? 

Mr. GORMAN. We do not propose to give 
it to Donelson & Armstrong, except upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon as reasonable by the 
Committee on Prinung. That committee said to 
this House, so far as [ spoke for them, that they 
would take into consideration the price, and that 
they would make it out at as low a rate as it could 
be done for, and yet secure promptness and neat- 
ness of execution. We did not pretend that it 
could be done for this or that price. But we said 
that when the price was equal, between a friend 
and foe, politically speaking, we would give it to 
a friend. 

My friend’s calculation is based upon the sup- 
position that Mr. Rives was correct in his state- 
ment that one hundred thousand copies would be 
printed. Now, | am able to demonstrate that that 
calculation is based upon a hypothesis that 1s not 
going to happen. The hypothesis which he lays 
down as eehakla. is no more likely to be adopted 
by this House, than it is thatevery man upon this 
floor will take wings and fly over this Capitol. 

PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, &¢. 

Mr. SMITH. Having closed my remarks upon 
printing, and not having time to settle the quarrels 
of printers, as to their various bids, I will take ad- 
vantage of the wings so fancifully furnished by the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Gor- 
mAN,] and fly over into the political arena. 

Gentlemen must all have been impressed with 
the interesting character of the controversy which 
is now going on in this Hall, and elsewhere, in the 
public journals, between what is called old fogy- 
ism and young America. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
and deprecate the use of such epithets. I reject 
the epithet ‘‘ old fogy”’ from my political vocab- 
ulary. I regret to hear that term of contempt em- 
ployed in this contest. I regret that it has been 
applied to gentlemen who areprominent members 
of the party—to those old veterans who have 


' covered themselves and their country with glory 


and honor, both upon the battle-fields, and um the 
councils of the nation. I reject the words old 
fogy os cruel, and ungenerous, and heartless upon 
the part of the young Democracy, asapplied to the 
old veterans of the party. Why, according to the 
use which is made of this cruel and heartless phrase, 
every gentleman of both parties who has arrived 
to the age of sixty or seventy years, is to be de- 
nounced as an * old fogy,”” without any reference 
to circumstances. lf General Jackson were here,— 


census of 1840 on my desk. You see what an || I have made these calculations upon the basis of || that man of the iron will, who never did grow old ,— 
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he would fall undertheban. If Mr. Calhoun was || 


here, he whose intellect was more that of an angel 


than of a man, he would fall under the ban. Jack- | 
son and Calhoun, dead, fall under it, and Clay | 


and Webster, alive, fall under it. J] say, then, 
that it is heartless on the part both of tle young 


Whiggery and the young Democracy, to ase such | 


phrases. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean by this 


that I have no claims to present for young Amer- 
ica; but I want everything to be done in a fair 


way. The levelling potency of this phrase seems | 


to be directed cheifly to those gentlemen who are 


now candidates for the Presidency. I will men- | 


tion but two of those distinguished individuals, 
and Ido it with the utmost respect. I refer to 
those who were run on the ticket of 1848, and 
were defeated. Although I do not acknowledge 
the existence of such a word as ‘old fogy”’ in 
my political vocabulary, yet I lay down this prop- 
osition: You admit that the party is confused—you 
cannot reorganize a confused party by bringing be- 
fore the people candidates who have already been 
covered with defeat. I desire to do the fullest justice 
to General Cass and General Butler. The latter has 
been already defended upon this floor, in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the taste and judgment 
of the distinguished young gentleman [Mr. Breck- 
INRIDGE] who undertaok the task; but having per- 
formed that task, and satisfied the suggestions of 
duty and the inclinations of his heart, he cannot 
have the remotest idea that any man dreams of 


General Butler as the candidate of the party for | 


the Presidency. 

Allow me to say, in reference to General Cass, 
that I sustained him in 1848 with all my feeble 
powers, and I believe that I did full justice to his 
great character and nn I consider my duty 
performed for that time. But when 1 come to the 
contest again, I want to raise anew name; because, 
when an old man’s army is defeated, it requires the 
infusion of new blood to reorganize and restore it. 
You remember the ar of Metellus and Marius, 
in Numidia. I remember that after Metellus had 
been defeated by the young Jugurtha, and driven 
from the field, his army scattered, disorganized, 
partly disbanded, and flying in confusion before 
a few fierce Numidian guerrillas, the young Marius 
was sent out to restore their organization and to 
close the war. The rapid, furious, and well-ar- 
ranged movements of this young blood, in asingle 


campaign, reorganized the army, restored its dis- || 


cipline, defeated his antagonist, and carried him, in 
three months, in chainsto Rome. I remember that 
Pompey did the like, under similar circumstances, 
So, sir, when an old man has once been defeated 
either upon the field of battle or in a political 
conflict, his army of friends can only be reorgan- 
ized by the infusion of new blood into it—a new 
name—either young or old. 


derstood. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know the force or 
power which brings General Cass before the coun- 
try. I take it for granted that it is not the great 
body of the Democracy of the country. It is not 


surprising that partisans regret to abandon the | 


leader of the old campaign now, and take up a new 
man. They do not wish to lose the labor which 


they expended in a disastrous race. This must | 


be the power which still holds him up. And this 
power carries with it many who are kindly disposed 


towards him, and who are led along invisibly to | 
sustain him by the delicate dictates of friendship. | 


Sir, there is a limit to the requisitions of friendship. 
A man should not force his friend, by importu- 
nately pressing for favors, to show the dark side of 
his heart. It is ungrateful to do this. ‘“*Whena 
man finds that his friend is all honey, he should not 
eat him up.”’ That is an old phrase, and it ought 
to be remembered. I am willing to give this dis- 
tinguished statesman the fullest credit for the ele- 
yated patriotism which has marked his career, and 


for the success which has attended his various | 
efforts in behalfofhiscountry. But I deem it to be | 


his duty to his own dignity, and to his friends, to 
retire from this canvass, and not to force his friends 
to rejecthim. Lethim give the field to a younger, 
a stronger, and a more intellectual generation. 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to present to this com- 
mittee the question of the propriety of nursing a 
man longer than four years for the office of Pres- 





ident, as connected with the rapid increase of our | 
We have now twenty-three mil- | 


I do not, by any | 


means, exclude the old, and would not be so un- | 
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ropulation. 
fabs of population, and to nurse one man four 
years, when there are so many aspirants, is long 
, enough. Rotation in office is a Democratic princi- 


ple; and I repeat, that with twenty-three millions | 
of population four years is long enough to nurse | 
any man, when there are so many aspirants. | 


Why, is not every man upon this floor a candi- 


date for President at some time? (Laughter.] | the immortal Czar of Russia. These are not 
i 


Our country doubles its population every nineteen 
or twenty years. Now, according to this calcula- 


| lation of forty-six millions. 
tinue this plan of nursing one man not only four 
years, but eight? Then you would give eight 
years to one man in proportion to all the political 
aspirants in forty-six millions. In nineteen or 
twenty years more, to carry out the same course 
of reckoning, we shall havea population of ninety- 
two millions; and will you continue to nurse one 
man for the Presidency for eight years, when the | 
aspirants for that office will be four times, nay, | 
ten times as numerous as they are now? 


Sir, those members of the Democratic party who | 


still continue to press the claims of defeated can- 
didates—men who have had their days of glor 


| and office and honor, peril the success of their | 
party, and do it great injustice; and I think it is | 
| the duty of the friends of General Cass, however | 


reluctant they may be, to advise him to retire 


from the field. Sir, he should not be deceived by | 


appearances. Passing from the stage of his gran- 
deur and glory, he is now evidently in the decline 


thing that is passing away, like all the other delu- 
sions of life. 
‘Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naught.’? 
A gloomy picture of the end of ambition! A 
sad consolation to those who pant so passionately 
after fame! Yet, what an illustration of the truth: 
that man cannot live and cease to court roRTUNE 
until rortune herself vanishes away ! 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
Sir, the duty and business of the young men of 


America has been, and still seems to be, to nurse | 


the old ones. [Laughter.] I ask the young men 


of this Congress, either W hig or Democrat—lI ask | 
the young men of the United States of America, | 


either Whig or Democrat, whether they are still 

willing to continue to hold the milk bottle to the 

lips of political second childhood? [Great laugh- 
| ter.] Is it not a magnificent occupation? [Re- 
|newed laughter.) For my part, 1 am willing to 
| quit this business, and I intend to do it. 
| With all respect to the distinguished gentleman 
of whom I have been speaking, and with my utter 
repugnance to the application of the term * fogy- 
ism," as I have already stated, I think that Young 
'|| America has reached the day when she will not 


only assert, but maintain her position. All that | 


Young America has to do—I care not whether 


why Young America should not come together, 


for the country—all that Young America has to do, 
is to assert, with determination, and maintain with 
practical energy, her rights, and she will take her 
proper position on the political arena. Sir, shall 
we, in this age of progress, reverse the lessons of 
| history? Go back with me for amoment—and I 

hope f shall not be considered as playing pedant, 
| it being too small a game to be played in a place 
like this—do you remember that Pompey, at the 
age of twenty-three, had conquered in many bat- 
tles? Do you remember that he returned to Rome, 
and had a triumph before he was twenty-six? 
| And when old Sylla refused to vote him thé tri- 
|| umph, and urged against him that he was a beard- 
less oes and too young to be a Senator, do you 
remember that heturned upon Sylla and exclaimed: 
** More men worship the sun rising than the sun 


' 
i 


|| was a heathen truth; and it is a christian truth, and 
as applicable to this day and generation as it was 
i 


to that. Why, sir, when Charles the XII, in his 


age of thirty-two, the young prince exlaimed, ‘*is 





tion, in that length of time we shall have a popu- | 


of life—physically, not intellectually. Glory is a | 


Democratic or Whig—and I do not see any reason || 


if the old issues be dead, as is said; and happilyso | 


| the Great, and was told that Alexander died at the | | paign. Iam no man’s pet—I pet no man. 





scceppeiceiteit oS, 


Ho. or Reps 














not that long enough to live when a man has eo 

quered the world?”’ This same Charles the XI, 
at the age of eighteen, had overrun the Muses’ 
vites, and was dictating a King to Poland. 
member the brilliant career of that Swedis] 
and that, in the brief period of eightor ten ye 
did more to immortalize himself and revoly 
the countries around, than any man of his 


Museo. 
All re. 
1 king, 
ars, he 
tionize 


entury: 
and was the successful compeer of Peter the Great, 
’ 


the only examples to which I could refer to show 
the fact, that in past ages, when men lived longer 
than they do now, the age of eighteen, twenty 

’ 


| 
Will you still con- and thirty, was the time when men came into the 


first offices of the land. Sir, shall we whose day 
of life is all the time growing shorter—shail we re. 
verse the lessons of history ? 

I have referred you to the young Marius and 
the young Pompey, reorganizing defeated armies: 
I now refer you to Napoleon Bonaparte, who, a 
beardless boy, about the end of the last century 
when France and her armies had been defeated’ 
dispersed, and in the utmost confusion and dis. 
. o into the arena, and in a few years 
covered his country with glory, and presenied to 
| history a career perfectly unparalleled, while he 

was still a youth. Hannibal and Napoleon both 

crossed the Alps at the age of twenty-six. This 
| was the greatest achievement of each. And this 
| same Hannibal, in his youth, on the immortal field 

of Canne, had beat the Roman army under Varo, 

and was ready to storm the immortal city, in the 
\| very prime of her glory. These examples are of 
|, warriors. 

The same principle exists in parliaments, poli- 
tics, and morals, Pitt was a prime Secretary of 
State in England at the age of twenty-six, Who 
ever had a more brilliant career? Bolingbroke 
was a prime Secretary in the British Ministry at 
the age of twenty-six or twenty-eight. Who ever 
run a more brilliant career? 
|| Passing from England, let us come home. Why, 
| sir, history remembers the day when Henry Clay 

came into the Senate at the age of thirty, and 
charmed the earth with his eloquence at that early 
| day. History remembers the day when Mr. Cal- 
} houn, a youth, charmed the world with the ingenu- 


|| ity of his logic, and the eloquence of his condensed 

| phrases. History remembers the day when Daniel 

i glicinr. in his youth, charmed the world with 
his learning and his capacity to expound. 

Mr. NABERS, (interrupting.) I want to ask 
the gentleman a single question. 

| Mr.SMITH. Ido not wish to lose any time. 
|| I will be more neighborly at any other time. 
Laughed. 

Mr. NABERS. Well, I only want to ask him 
what he means by ** Young America?” I want 
him to show the difference between the old men 

/ and the ** Young America.” 
| Mr. SMITH. I mem by Young America 
/every man over twenty years of age, and (to 
|| include the gentleman from Mississippi) under 
|| sixty. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Missis- 
|| sippi [Mr. Nagers] is amongst us, [laughter,] for 
| L apprehend he is not more than fifty-nine. [Re- 
_newed laughter. } 
|| I will tell you seriously what I mean by ‘* Young 
|| America.” I meanall those intellectual persons who 
| entered life with a laudable ambition to make them- 
|| selves men, and who by degrees have got up the 
|| ladder, and who desire to continue to climb by the 
|| force and power of genius and learning, whether 
|| they are twenty, forty, or sixty. I mean all this 
|| glorious and growing generation, excluding worn 
|| out politicians and grannies in pantaloons! I men- 
| tion these things seriously, in order to show that 
| I do not wish to exclude old men because of their 
age; and let no man understand this as a Douglas 
|| speech. There is here a distinguished ———. 
|| from Oregon who belongs to ** Young America. 
Kentucky has more great men besides General 
| Butler, and one who is prominent in this Congress. 
| Georgia has a distinguished young man, whom 


i 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 





setting;’’ and that Sylla sunk under the phrase, |) many of you know. They belong to Young Amer- 
and voted the triumph? It was a pagan truth; it || ica. 1 have not made up my mind as to whom 


will support, and it is not necessary that I should 
'do so yet; and I intended only to mention the 


/names of two gentlemen, as connected with the 


boyhood, was reading the history of Alexander || defeat and disasters of the last presidential cam- 


| 


But, perhaps, the young men who are in this 
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House, and who constitute avery large portion of 
it, will Say that they are not ambitious! Will they 

retend to cover themselves with that flimsy veil of 
affected modesty, and exclaim, ‘1 am not ambi- 
tious, | am notaspiring?”’ I will say to all such 
that they deceive themselves; and I will tell them 
a truth which they will remember, and perhaps it 
will do them good to hear: a politician without am- 
pition is like a ** dragoon without spurs,”’ he will 
never get into the thick, hot fight, where he ought 

be. 

. Mr. Chairman, if it be admitted by the “‘ Young 
America,’? whom I have addressed this day, that 
the word ambition, as I have used it, is not inappli- 
cable to them; if they pant for the performance of 
the high duties of their mission, what a splendid 
task they have before them. Let them cast their 
eves to the western wilderness, yet unopened, but 
to be opened by them. Let them look to the Rocky 
mountains, Which have to be leveled by them. 
Let them look to the places now wanting to be 
consecrated by churches, and spires, and towers— 


all to be done by them—all to be done by the bold | 


enterprise of young America, vigorous in body, 
strong in heart, earnest in design, and grand in 
intellect, advancing from the eust to the west, 
scattering blessings and wealth, and the flowery 
wreaths of mind and fancy as they go! Let them 


look to the unpeopled and uncitied shore of the | 


Pacific, and let them know that that shore is to 
be peopled and citted by them. What a grand 
duty, what a grand spectacle, how energizing to 
the thought of young Ambition! Well, while 
working this moral revolution, this mercantile 
revolution, this agricultural and mechanical rev- 
olution, let them look also to a political revolu- 
tion. 

Sir, I have not said all that I desired, nor half; 
but I must close, as my hour is out. 
add, that the House will not consider that I have 
made a speech, as applicable to ony individual; 
that I do not reject any man asa candidate for the 
Presidency, except the two whom I have already 
named, as connected with the last disastrous can- 
vass. And let young America remember that 
i exhort them to come into this great canvass and 
aid ina revolution, by which they can bring about 
a radical change in the manner of dispensing the 
honors and offices of this great Republic. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. WILLIAMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
March 31, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homestead bill— 

Mr. WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I have not obtained the floor 
for the purpose of making an argument in favor 
of the homestead bill; I have obtained it for a far 
different purpose. It is true, however, that with 
regard to the homestead bill I differ from my friend 
from Kentucky from the Ashland district, {Mr. 
ee ee the other day expressed a 
doubt whether he ought to vote for the bill, be- 
lieving that it would likely lesson the population 
of Kentucky. I would vote for it if 1 were con- 
scious of the fact that every Tennessean, who has 
nota home, would move and participate in the 
benefits of this bill, if it shall become a law; and I 
would look upon it as a proud fact in Tennessee’s 
history, if we could truthfully say that every Ten- 
nessean had a homestead. I desire, however, sir, 
to make what may be called a political speech. 1 
have too much regard for the time-honored custom 
of this House to confine myself to the bill under 
consideration. [(Laughter.] 1 wish to make a 
political, and it may be denominated, a President- 
making speech. {am aware that the newspapers 
are charging that these speeches are wrong, ill- 
timed, and out of place. Ordinarily speaking, 
when there are no questions involved in a presi- 
dential nomination but those of mere expediency 
and of policy, I would most heartily subscribe 
to that doctrine; but, believing, as I do, that in the 
approaching presidential canvass, there is a ques- 
tion involved, connected with the permanency and 
durability of the Union, and therefore, in impurt- 


The Presidential Question, &c.— 


| ance, infinitely abeve all mere questions of expe- 


I wish to | 

















| diency;—and remembering, too, that President- 
making includes all kinds of legislation, and some - 
times very exciting legislation, | have, in my 
| judgment, sufficient reason for seeking the floor 
for this purpose. 

I desire in the outset of my remarks to pay my 
respects briefly to the gentleman from the Ashland 
|| district of Kentucky, | Mr. Brecxinaince.] | will 
|| not follow the bad example set me by my friend. 
|| I trust I shall not, in my ardor to do justice to 

_anybody that is my favorite, do gross injustice to 
‘| another. I speak to the question of abolition pet- 
tions, for the naked purpose of placing the history 
of that question fairly before the country. My 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Marsa tt] the other 
day debated this question. He went into it mi- 
nutely. His argument was able and unanswer- 
able. I desire to present it in a somewhat differ- 
ent and more general aspect. Itso happened that 
1 was here in the Twenty-fifth Congress—one 


Kentucky, so ardently defended by his friend, 
{[Mr. Breckxinawee,} had a seat upon this floor. 
During that Congress, Mr. Slade, of Vermont, 
made a speech upon the slavery question. The 
| late President of the United States—Mr. Polk— 
|| was then Speaker of the House. During the de- 
| bate, and while Mr. Slade was exhibiting the opin- 
| ions of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Wil- 
|| liam B. Giles, and a host of other distinguished 
| Virginians, upon the abstract question of slavery, 


in his place and, with extraordinary gesture, im- 
|| plored the gentleman from Vermont to cease that 
| manner and mode of debate, and save the Union. 
\| Mr. Slade, with a cold-blooded purpose, pursued 
the tenor of his argument; and a member from 
| Virginia, and one from South Carolina, called 
i upon Southern members of the House to go, peil- 
| mell, without adjournment, down to the room of 
| the Committee for the District of Columbia, in 
| order to devise ways and means to protect the 
South. Southern Senators were invited to attend 
| the meeting. The invitation was promptly accept- 
|| ed. And accordingly the Southern Representatives 


| l was in that 








\ assembled in the committee-room. 

| meeting for two hours; and I here state in my 
| place—and I do it not for the purpose of reflecting 
|| upon any gentleman who participated in that de- 
|| bate—if I had the capacity to understand the pur- 
\ port of argument, not a solitary argument was 
\| advanced, while I was there, but what looked to 
a dissolution of the Union, directly or indirectly, 
as the remedy. I retired, after remaining there 
two hours, refusing to participate any longer, 


|| assigning as my reason that my constituents had || 


not sent me to Congress for the purpose of calcu- 
|| lating the value of the Union. Their sittings con- 
| tinued for three days, if my memory is correct, 
| and the result of their labor was the introduction 
| of Patton’s celebrated resolution. It is short, and 
{| I will read it: 


“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers 
| touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or 
transferring slaves in any State, District, or Territory of the 
United States, be laid upon the table without being debated, 
printed, read, or referred, and that no further action shall 
be had thereon.”’ 


The House adopted it. The Senators from the 
South, in the Senate of the United States, assisted 
in concocting this resolution. They could neither 
be read, debated, nor referred for consideration. 
'| Six days thereafter, with remarkable inconsist- 
1 ency, the late John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
|| lina, after having thus codperated in tying the 
'| hands of the House on this exciting question, in- 
| troduced in the Senate a series of abstract resolu- 
| tions on the subject of slavery, and opened the 
| whole question in a debate which continued for 
| weeks. I[f the decision of this House was correct, 
|| and it was wrong to dicuss that question here, by 
| the representatives of the people, can any man as- 
sign a sensible reason why it was right to pursue 
|| a different course in the other end of the Capitol? 

1 codperated with the Southern Representatives, 
and supported Patton’s resolution. When con- 

|| vinced of an error, I am at all times willing to ad- 
mit it. Subsequent experience satisfies me, and I 
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| think must convince every impartial mind, that || 


|| the olicy of refusing to receive and refer petitions 
on the subject of slavery, was unwise, and failed 
\ 
‘ 


to produce any good result in allaying and repress- | 
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Congress before the distinguished gentleman from | 


| the late lamented Legare, of South Carolina, rose | 
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ing the dangerous sectional excitements growing 
out of that question. It enabled the unprincipled 
agitators of the North to combine a great popular 
question, which commended itself to the accept- 
ance and approval of that entire section, with the 
abstract hostility to slavery which is known to 
exist in that portion of the Republic; and thus a 
faction, which had previously , so contemptible 
in numbers,and powerless for mischief, grew into 
a magnitude of strength which has for years dis- 
turbed the peace of the Republic, and now threat- 
ens its very existence, 

The succeeding Congress, William O. Butler 
became a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, and voted for Mr. Wise’s resolution, 
which was similar in its provisions to thetof Mr. 
Patton, and which afterwards became the 2]set 
rule. This rule was the law of the House fora 
period of six years, if my memory serves me 
correctly; and during that whole time, public 
business was obstructed in Congress, and this 
House was kept in an uproar of excitement, by a 
struggle between Northern and Southern members 
—those of the North contending that the consti- 
tutional right of petition was nullified by the 2Ist 
rule, and therefore demanding its repeal—those of 
the South insisting that the maintenance of the 

| rule excluding Abolition petitions was essential to 
the safety of that peculiar institution of theirs, 
which was so constantly and vehemently assailed 
by the fanatics of the North. This excitement— 
| this uproar—continued until the session of Con- 
cress immediately succeeding the election of James 
K. Polk to the Presidency, when the 21st rule was 
repealed. This House will bear me witness—the 
| whole country knows—the honorable gentleman 
| from Kentucky [Mr. ener must him- 
| self admit—that with the repeal of that rule, ex- 
| citement and contention has ceased upon this floor 
| on the subject of abolition petitions. The Demo- 
cratic party was in a majority when it was repealed 
| —the succeeding Congress was largely Demo- 
cratic, but did not restore the rule. There is an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in this House 
now—abolition petitions are received and referred 
without debate, and without creating the slightest 
| excitement in the House. In view of such facts 
as these, I think I can claim, from the candor of 
| the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brecni- 
RIDGE,| the admission that the patriotism and wis- 
dom of Mr. Fillmore’s votes on the subject re- 
ferred to, stand vindicated. The imputation of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, that Mr, Fillmore 
was a Free-Soiler, is no new idea. In the presiden- 
tial canvass, it was advanced upon every stump 
in Tennessee. Then we were tol, that should we 
vote for General Taylor, and he should be elected 
| and die before the expiration of his term of office, 
| we should fall into the arms of the Abolition party, 
| because by that event Mr. Fillmore would came 
| to the Presidency. The Southern people were told 
| everywhere that their interests would be unsafe in 
the hands of such an Abolitionist. 

How stands Millard Fillmore’s presidential rec- 

' ord? How stands this prediction of the Demo- 
cratic party? Will the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky—will any candid man—persist in re- 
peating the imputations made against him during 
the last presidential canvass? In the providence of 
God General Taylor did die—Millard Fillmore 

_ acceded to the Presidency. In addressing such 

| an audience as this, I need not attempt to describe 
the state of the country when this event transpired. 
| Congress had been in session more than seven 
months, making unsuccessful efforts to adjust the 
difficulties growing out of the question of the ad- 
| mission or non-admission of slavery into the Terri- 
tories which had been acquired by conquest from 
| Mexico. The North insisted upon prohibiting the 
| introduction of slavery into those Territories by 

Congressional enactment; the South vehemently 

claimed the right to participate equally with the 

North in the advantage of that conquest, and to 

carry the institution of slavery into that territory. 
| The contest between the twosectionsof this Union, 
up to thetime referred to, had defeated every atternpt 
to extend the laws and fhrisdiction of this Govern- 
ment over the country referred to. Discarding all 
narrow and selfish motives of action; loyal to the 
obligations of patriotism—against the passions and 

rejudices of that section of the country in which 
| he lived, he unhesitatingly wielded all the influences 
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which legitimately attached to the high station 
which he occupied in favor of those measures 
then pending before Congress, known as the com- 


The Presidential Question, & 


promise measures, and thus secured their enact- | 


ment into laws. 
I need but refer to the well-known ee and 
hopes of the wisest and best men of all parties in 
every section of the country. ao the calum- 
nies and aspersions of Southern di 
Northern abolitioniste—faith ful to the whole coun- 


For the value of those measures | 


sunionists and 


try—the President has steadily and firmly insisted | 


that che measures referred to should be regarded 


**as a final settlement, in principle and substance, | 


of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 
embrace.’’ Thus, by his official acts, he has vin- 


dicated himself from the imputations made against | 


him while a candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
and repeated against him in this debate by the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky. He makes 


a new appeal to the fears of the South upon this | 


subject. Mr. Chairman, let me tell the gentleman 
that such abolition as has been developed in the 
official career of the present President of the United 
States does not excite the fears or anxieties of the 
South. All the people of that section would be 
happy to know that there were no other kinds of 
abolitionists in the country. 

Thus, as I believe, having ‘ vindicated the 
truth of history,’’ I now propose to notice briefly 
a reckless assertion of the gentleman from Maine, 
{Mr. Appieron,] who, in a written, studied, and 
well-digested speech, expressly gives it as his 


ident of the United States in 1848, that the com- 
sromise measures of the last session would not 
Save been necessary. Does not that gentleman 
know, that by that assertion he blotted out at 
least six hundred pages of his country’s history? 


+ ogee that if a Democrat had been elected Pres- | 


If were disposed to follow the bad examples | 


which have been set me, while struggling, as] am, 
for the perpetuity and preservation of my coun- 
try and its institutions, 1 would begin with the 
ya of annexing Texas; the Mexican war; 
t 


re acquisition of Mexican territory, and run rap- | 


idly down to the point of time at which the com- 
promise measures were adopted; and prove that 
the Democratic party was warned at every step, 
in the progress of those measures, that the policy 
pursued by that party would inevitably produce 
the consequences which the gentleman from Maine 
says would not have been produced had a Demo- 
crat, instead of a Whig, been elected President 
of the United States. I will not, however, upon 
such a question, and on such an occasion, indulge 
in party crimination. 
victation of this purpose to refer to the well-known 
fact, that when the treaty of peace was concluded 
with Mexico, a Democratic Administration was 
in power; James K. Polk was President of the 
United States; and against all the influence which 
he could wield, the Wilmot proviso, excluding 
slavery from the territory acquired by that treaty, 
repeatedly passed the Flouse, receiving almost the 
unanimous vote of the Representatives from the 
North, of both parties. Every motive, whether self- 
ish or patriotic, that can be presumed to influence 
theconduct of aman, combined to inspire President 


It will not, however, be a | 


Polk with the strongest desire to settle and adjust, | 


before the expiration of his presidential term, the 
national difficulties, which had grown out of the 
acquisitions of territory made by the successful 
termination of the war with Mexico. Bills, hav- 
ing this ebject in view, had been introduced in the 
Senate and in this House; and, supported by sll 
the influence which the President could wield, had 
failed repeatedly. In view of these unquestion- 
able historic truths, how can the honorable gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Arpieron]} unblushing- 
z, declare, that if a Democrat had been elected 

resident in 1848, the dangers and difficulties 
sought to be remedied by the compromise meas- 
ures, would never have arisen ? 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Cuasrain,] following the bad example of my 
friend from Kentucky, in a speech delivered some 
time since, claims the adjustment measure of the 
last Congress of the United States as a Demo- 


praise to the good Whigs who came up and helpe 
them to do the noble work. 


cratic achievement, and gives a faint and ey wi | 


My friend from Georgia was not a member of | 


the last Congress, which fact, to some extent, || 
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excuses him for the position that he assumed. | 


Had he witnessed, as I did, day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, the combined 
efforts of Lewis Cass and Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Sam Houston, and other patriots, good 
and true, of both political parties, laboring to 
save the country from a conflict of arms, if not 
from dissolution, he would not have made that 
assertion. Had he been here and seen your pres- 
ent Speaker and members of this House, Whigs 
and Democrats, acting in like manner—anxious, 
above all things, to adjust the difficulties growing 
out of the acquisition of Mexican territory—he 
would have witnessed and acknowledged the proud 
and gratifying fact, that the passage of the compro- 
mise measure was a triumph of patriotism over 
party. 

If I could truthfully claim these great measures 
as a purely party achievement—a Whig achieve- 
ment—I would deem it a most unfortunate truth 
for my country—portentous of its early downfall. 
Such a claim would assume that the 


a majority, of the people of the country, was 
faithless to the Union, and to the sacred obliga- 
tions of patriotism. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am addressing this 
House, preparations are being made, from Ban- 
gor, Maine, to San Francisco, preparatory to the 
approaching presidential election. 

i desire, if I have the ability to do so, to submit 
to this committee, and through this committee to the 
country, some practical suggestions that I believe, 
although the remark may savor of egotism, if acted 
out will give quiet and peace to the country on the 
subject of slavery. Do you desire, gentlemen, to 
runa presidestial 


know, that since the adoption of the compromise 


measures, the entire country, both Whigs and || 
Democrats, have indorsed them, by an over- | 


whelming majority. 


noble patriotism, so to shape their presidential or- 


| ganizations as to adjust this question of slavery 


virtually and effectually. 
nominate men identified with the compromise 


measures, will it not inevitably drive the abolition | 


party into a separate organization and a_presi- 
dential nomination of their own; or will they 
not be compelled to abandon their heresies and 
merge themselves in the two great party organi- 
zations of the country? Do you desire to con- 
tinue to bid ia the market overt for abolition votes? 
Do you not know, by past history, that it was such 
bidding by both parties that brought your country 


upon the verge of dissolution at the last Congress? | 


You do know it. This fact cannot be denied. 
Will you continue to presevere in such a course? 


| I will take the case of the gentleman from Ohio, 


{Mr. Gippines,] who is now absent. Do you 
want to bid for his vote? If you do, you differ 
with me. That gentleman sald at the last session 
of Congress, in a speech made by him against the 
President’s message, that he would prefer the fame 


of the dead to the fame of the living Webster. | 


When he first uttered those sentiments, I felt for 
the moment some indignation, but it was only a 
momentary feeling. On reflection, I remembered 


| that that gentleman was not the first or only man 


that had preferred a road that would end upon the 
gallows, to an honorable course. 
bid for the vote of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Ranrovut ?] who stands preéminently 
high as a man of ability—a man of known and ac- 
knowledged ability. ‘That gentleman, in a speech 
made here the other day, said that he did not in- 
dulge in hard words, for they would not settle this 
question. Oh, no, you have to meet it like states- 
men. It is not to be disposed of by hard words. 
Forgetting himself, he charged, in substance, that 
every man North, who advocated and voted for the 
compromise measures at the last Congress, and all 
persons now advocating them, were Southern dirt- 
eaters. 1 would like to know of that gentleman, 
when he delivered an eulogy upon Judge Wood- 
bury, if he in that eulogy styled him a South- 
ern dirt-eater? I would like to know, when he 
was an ardent admirer of John C. Calhoun, as I 
have been informed he was, if he considered 
himself a Southern dirt-eater? I would like to 


c.—Mr. Williams. 





reat Dem- | 
ocratic party, constituting nearly one half, if not | 


race, and let this question mix and | 
mingle in it?—a question so vital, and one which 
is calculated to destroy your Government? You | 


The two great parties now |, 


have it completely in their power, by an act of | 


If both parties will | 


Do you wantto | 
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know, when he was receiving crumbs from Johy 
| Tyler’s presidential table, if he was a So 
. ’ & South. 

| ern dirt-eater? [ look upon that remark 
) mark as a 
| cold-blooded defamation of the best men of the 
| country, whose patriotic exertions settled this 
question. If, then, both the great parties pur. 
Sue the course I have indicated, we can haye 

the proud satisfaction, when the presidential con. 
| test comes off, to break a lance in a fair and man! 

fight, upon questions of expediency and policy 
with the proud and gratifying fact always in view 
that this glorious Union is safe, let victory perch 
where it may. Pursue this policy, and all is wel). 
I repeat, if you continue to bid in market over, 
for abolition votes, the SL reverse will be the 
| consequence, and, sooner or later, the country wil! 
| be again involved in another dreadful sectional coy. 
flict, imperting the very existence of the Union 
and public liberty. I have not taken this view of 
the subject oer: I have done so upon mature 
and deliberate reflection, from a conviction of duty 
to the country. After the excitement of the firs: 
_ session of the last Congress, when the compromise 
| measures were passed, I, in conjunction with 
|| goodly number of others, signed a pledge, which 
|, was published at the time, and is as follows: 

The undersigned, members of the Thirty-first Congress 
the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional coy 
troversy upon the subject of slavery would be both danger 
ous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and seeing 
no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, except 
by an adherence to the settlement thereof, effected by the 
compromise acts passed at the last session of Congress, do 
hereby declare their intention to maintain the said settle 
ment inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or alter 
the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
friends of the measures, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop; and, for the purpose 
of making this resolution effective, they further declare 
thar they will not support, for the office of President or of 
Vice President, or of a Senator or of Representative iy 
Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, any man, 
of whatever party, who is not known to be opposed to the 
disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, 
in any form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery. 
| Henry Clay, Howell Cobb, 

C. 8. Morehead, H. 8. Foote, 

Robert L. Rose, William Duer, 

W. C. Dawson, James Brooks, 

Thomas J. Rusk, Alexander H. Stephens, 

Jeremiah Clemens, Robert Toombs, 

James Cooper, M. P. Gentry, 

| Thomas G. Pratt, Henry W. Hilliard, 
William M. Gwin, F. E. McLean, 

| Samuel A. Eliott, A. G. Watkins, 

| David Outlaw, H. A. Bullard, 

C. H. Williams, T. 8. Haymond, 

J. Phillips Phenix, A. H. Shepard, 

A.M. Schermerhorn, Danie} Breck, 

John R. Thurman, James L. Johnston, 

D. A. Bokee, J. B. Thompson, 

G. R. Andrews, J.™M. Anderson, 

W. P. Mangum, John B. Kerr, 

Jeremiah Morton, J. P. Caldwell, 

R. I. Bowie, Edmund Deberry, 

E. C. Cabell, Humphrey Marshall, 

Alexander Evans, Allen F. Owen. 


I signed that pledge deliberately, with no earthly 
| purpose or intention to injure any one who is as- 
| piring to the presidential chair. If that pledge 

affects the interest of any candidate, it is his fault 
-and not mine, for it was made without reference 
to any particular individuals. I returned to my 
| home, and upon every stump, in as graphic and 

glowing colors as I could, I described to my consut- 
_uents the extraordinary and dangerous excitement 

that pervaded this Hall, and the universal burst 
_ of joy which pervaded the whole country when 
| the compromise measures passed. I then said to 
_ them that I was determined to maintain those meas- 
ures, and, if need be, to throw off my party alle- 
| gianceindoingso. I told them that, upon a question 
| ike this, I would rise superior to party feelings, 
| and, trampling party shackles in the dust, I would 
vote for no presidential candidate of any party 
who did not commit himself in favor of the adjust- 
/ment measures, in an unmistakable manner, as @ 
final settlement of the exciting questions which 
they embraced. I went further, and said, that 1! 
Gen. Winfield Scott, who had won for himself and 
his country a world-wide fame, should not choose 
to place himself in this position, and the Demo- 
cratic party should nominate a man who was un- 
mistakably identified with those measures, before 
high Heaven and my country I would support 
him. I intend most faithfully and honorably to 
‘| redeem that pledge; and I now say, if when I look 
l over the presidential field, I shall discover a little 
' black sectional rag held up by one of the standard- 
| bearers, and a national flag unfurled by another 
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Mr. Fillmore and the 


the Southern Whigs 


eandard-bearer, 1 will take position under the na- || pose his nomination and election to the Presidency, 


sonal standard. I will not stop to inquire whether || itis that he has removed from office those who 


eis a Whig or a Democrat. I can never become 
, Democrat. I differ with them about the dispo- 
«tion of the public lands, tariff, and nearly all 
questions of expediency. 


' 


| further believe, that | 


the party with which I have been ever acting un- | 


jerstands better the wants and interests, the char- 
ater and genius of the American people than the 
apposition party. If they were continued in power 
ney would develop more rapidly the vast and 
mighty resources of this country. But1 never will 
stop io inquire about the expediency of this or 
that policy, when a like this, which has 
well-nigh destroyed this Government, is involved. 
Weare told, a it is published by an anonymous 
‘etter-writer, that General Scott, in his private con- 
versation, has emphatically indorsed the compro- 
mise measures, and expresses surprise that any 
human being should doubt him upon this subject. 
He further declares, that it is susceptible of the 


best proof that, but for his efforts, these compro- | 


mise measures would not have passed. Isit true? 
if itis, l appeal to all men at the North, who stand 
forth as the friends of General Scott, if indeed they 
pelieve these statements, why it is that they are 
willing for General Scott to make a deisel pale 
ication, over his own signature, of his opinions. 
My Northern friends say to me, we can elect 
General Scott if he makes no publication, al- 
though we know him to have been in favor of the 
ompromise measures. 


If they can vote for him, |! 


and, as they say, elect him, knowing him to be in | 


favor of those measures, how is it that a publica- 
ion of his approval of those measures, over his 


wn signature, will blight and ruin his prospects? | 


Is there a cheat in contemplation? Do you intend 
a fraud? Which section is to be cheated—the 
North or the South? Howis this? Frankness, 
candor, courage—moral courage, as well as phys- 
ical courage—are the attributes of a noble hero! 
How can he remain silent under existing cirewm- 
stances? How ean he repress his patriotic im- 


pulses? How can he permit his glorious fame, | 


and the influence which it gives him, to be pros- 
tituted to the vile uses of sectionalists and Aboli- 


uonists—and wielded by them against the friends | 
{the Union and of the compromise measures? | 


Let hin: turn his thoughts to the illustrious states- 
nan of Kentucky, (Henry Clay.} Let him, like 
that great man, choose ‘* to be right rather than 
ve President.”’ 


General Scott has been nominated by Whig 


conventions in the States of Maine, Pennsylva- || 


na, and Indiana. In all of these conventions, 
there was a portentous silence in relation to the 


' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ompromise measures—a silence terribly eloquent | 
‘o the South—a silence which, louder than seven- | 


‘old thunder, proclaims to the Southern people 
that their safety and their rights are in danger. 
The newspapers of the Northern States that op- 
pose the nomination of Mr. Fillmore, as the candi- 


lateof the Whig pee at the next presidential elec- | 
e nomination of General Scott, || 


tion, and favor t 
tell us that Mr. Fillmore cannot receive the united 
Whig vote of the Northern States, because he has 
removed from office some officers of this Govern- 
ment who held opinions, and cherished principles, 
which made it impossible for them to act efficient- 


'y in executing the laws of the United States en- | 


acted for the purpose of carrying into effect that | 


provision of the Constitution which provides that 


“no person held to service or labor in one State, | 


‘under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
‘shall, in cons 
‘therein, be dise ed from such service or labor, 
‘but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
‘whom such service or labor may be due.”” 


Mr. Chairman, before the elected President of | 
he United States can enter into the office of Pres- | 


ident, and assume the high responsibilities which 
Ps great office imposes, he is required by the 
vonsutution to take the following oath: 


é I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 


uence of any law or regulation | 


ce of President of the United States, and will, to the | 


dest of ilj protec ‘ 

stitution , 0 the Vato Sees er nee 
. Mr. Chairman, is it not a manifest fact, that 
‘he on] objection made to Mr. Fillmore is, that 
ne has faithful to the obligations of his offi- 
cial oath? What is his crime? Accordin 
‘ewspaper and Congressional orators who op- 


to the | 


} 


| held opinions and principles which made it impos- 
| sible for them to coéperate with him in executing 
| the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
If this charge against the President be true, it isa 
proud and glorious feather in his cap. It is a 
charge which establishes his fidelity to his official 
oath, and his loyalty to his country, and his whole 
country. If, however, the opposition to Mr. 
Fillmore, by northern Whigs, is personal, and not 
political, there is yet another northern man asso- 
ciated with Mr. Fillmore in the administration of 
| the Government, who has been as loyal to the 
Constitution and the Unien, and who has exer- 
cised quite as much influence as the President in 
settling the great questions which I am discussing. 
I mean Daniel Webster. Who is he? You all 
| know him. The historian of this Republic, who 
| shall truthfully tell posterity how and by whom 
our country has been saved from the greatest dan- 
gers that ever assailed it, must award to Daniel 
Webster the highest position among those who 
are entitled to that glory. 
Mr. Chairman, if Millard Fillmore and Daniel 

| Webster shall be set aside, under the circumstan- 

ces, and with all the lights now before the country, 

and Winfield Scott shall be nominated as the 
| Whig candidate for the Presidency, in my opinion 

the people of the Southern States will protest 
| against— 
** The deep damnation of their taking off.”’ 


I further state, that the party which shall be 
| guilty, at this trying time, of nominating a man 
whose opinions are not known, will, in the lan- 
guage of S. S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, sink so 
deep that a bubble will never rise to mark the spot 
at which it went down. It must be so; it ought 
to be so. So deeply rooted and imbedded are the 
compromise measuses in the minds of both Whigs 
and Democrats in the State of Tennessee, that if 
each member from the State—Whigs and Demo- 
crats—upon this floor, should go home with a 
nomination like that, ‘coming in such a ques- 
| tionable shape,’’ and make their utmost efforts to 

sustain such a nomination, they would meet with 
overwhelming and inevitable defeat. I am speak- 
ing plainly. I know that a portion of the party 
| with which I am associated will mark this speech 
| aS most mischievous. 
desire to play an honorable part with my party. 
| It is iathcanale preferable for me, like an honor- 
| able and determined man, to pursue this course, 


| than to withhold my coéperation with them after 
'a nomination shall be made. I seek not to do 
General Scott injustice. I have an object infi- 
nitely above the success of this or that man for 
the Presidency. I am struggling to maintain the 
nationality of the party to which I have ever be- 
longed, and to conserve the interests of my coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak only for myself. I do 
not assume to speak for the people of Tennessee, 
_nor for my constituents, as to what course they 

will feel it to be their duty to pursue, if General 
Scott is nominated under the circumstances to 
_which I have referred. I may venture, however, 

to say, that in my opinion, if General Scott shall 
| be nominated, surrounded as he is by the facts and 
circumstances to which I have alluded, it is my 
honest and sincere belief, that there cannot be 
found Whigs enough of talent and character, in 
the State of Tennessee who will consent to form 
| an effective electoral ticket. [Laughter.] I know 

that there are gentlemen who differ with me. 
Some say, that he can carry Maryland. Some 
say, that he can carry North Carolina; and some 
say, that he can carry Kentucky and Tennessee. 
| I have only to say that I differ very much with 
those gentlemen, and in my humble opinion, they 


|| are the werst judges of public opinion that I ever 


knew. [A laugh.) Mr. Chairman, is it wise for 
this great Whig party to sink its nationality in sec- 
tionalism? Mr. Chairman, General Scott is either 
for or against the compromise. How is it? Who 


/can answer? Some gentlemen say he is for it, and 
| others that he is net it. 
| Mr. POLK. e is for it in the South, and 


against it in the North. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he is for the compro- 
mise, that is all I wantto know. Let him declare 
{ it. If it is intended to fix a movable platform, to 


It is not so designed. I | 
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| ought to be known. 


| before the country with regard to the great or 
| ion of the day and of the age. 
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suit a northern latitude and a southern one, it 
I am not controverting the 
fact, that General Scott, in private conversation, 
vehemently declares himself for the compromise. 
But there must be some mystery, if he is not will- 
ing to put in writing what he will state in conver- 
sation. Mr. Chairman, let us put ourselves right 


Let both of the 


| great political parties pursue the course which I 


have pointed out, and nominate two sound men 
unequivocally pledged to the maintenance of the 
compromise measures, and, I repeat, the Abolition- 
ists will either be driven into a separate and dis- 
tinet organization, or compelled to renounce their 
heresies and merge themselves in the Whig and 
Democratic parties. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
pursue the thread of my discourse any further. 
In endeavoring to condense, I have rvn so rapidly 
through the peints | intended to make, that I have 
but little more to say. I wish to declare to this 
committee that I have made this speech without 
consultation with any human being. It was the 
working and prompting of my own mind. I leave 
my remarks made to-day as a legacy to my party, 


| and I hope that whatever may happen hereafter, 


it will be remembered that I made an honest, fair, 


| candid, and manly effort to preserve the nation- 


ality of the Whig party. 


MR. FILLMORE AND THE SOUTHERN WHIGS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. MARSHALL, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or Represenrarvirs, 
March 19, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill to 


supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1852— 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, obtained the 
floor at three o’clock, p. m., and was about to 
proceed, when he was interrupted by 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, who said: | 
wish to make a statement, if the committee will 
allow me. The deficiency bill has not been spo- 
ken to at all, as yet. I ask the privilege to sa 
a few words upon that bill this evening, in behalf 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs; and to make 
a brief — in regard to several estimates 


| made by the Government, which have been re- 


_ jected by 


the Committee of Ways and Means. | 
hope this committee will hear me this evening, 
and, by unanimous consent, that my friend from 
Kentucky may proceed with his speech to-mor- 
row morning. 

[Cries of ‘* Agreed !’’ * Agreed !’’} 

Mr. MARSHALL. Surely,! should have no 
objection to such a course, if it were in the power 
of this committee to allow me to proceed to-mor- 
row. But the House has ordered this debate to 
close at four o’clock this evening. Can the Com- 
mittee of the Whole make any arrangement out of 
the scope of the order of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. By the order of the House 
the debate must close at four o’clock this day, and 
it is already past three. 


Mr. MARSHALL. Whilel am thankful for 


| the desire manifested by my fellow-members to 


| portunity; and as the 


afford me a more pleasant opportunity to ad- 
dress the committee, | think it will be my duty to 
proceed at once. It is unpleasant to be compelled 
to tax the patience of gentlemen, already wearied 
by the protracted session of to-day; but, under 
the orders of the House, I shal! have no other op- 
ublic business presses, 
with the sanction of the Chair, I will submit some 
observations now. Whatever apology may be 
due to the committee or the country for the con- 
sumptien of time, will be found in the necessity 
which hasbeen imposed upon his Whig colleagues, 
by a speech which was pronounced in this Hall 


a short time since, by the talented member from 


| ward, as he said in that speech, (a copy of which - 


the Ashland district of Kentucky. Certain ob- 
servations of the member from Florida, (Mr. Ca- 
BELL,] supposed to be calculated to affect injuri- 
ously the political fortunes of a friend and favorite 
fellow-citizen of ny colleague, brought him for- 


| lies before me,) ‘* to vindicate the action of the 
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Mr. Fillmore and the Southern Whigs—Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky. 








their choice.” 


In the discharge of this self-imposed duty, had 


the honorable member been content to produge the | 
ne in his possession, to vindicate General But- | 


er from the implication of political duplicity, and 
even to follow up such vindication by eloquent 


eulogy of his life and services, no occasion would | 
But, while offering to his | 


have arisen fora reply. 
own favorite the tribute of personal and political 
friendship, he chose, under the cover of a com- 
parison between Mr. Fillmore and General Butler, 
to embrace within the scope of injurious criticism, 
if not of unmertted denunciation, the entire South- 
ern Whig party. If a mere suggestion by the 
member from Florida—that the existing opinions 
of William O. Butler touching slavery, were not 
known, and therefore, he might be supported 
by slaveholders and free-soilers, under a miscon- 
ception of their exact tenor—was sufficient provo- 
cation to induce my colleague to enter upon * the 
vindication of the Kentucky Democracy, and, col- 
reason will a reply now be required of some Whig 
member from Kentucky, to prevent the unfavor- 
able conclusions likely to flow from the assault of 
my colleague upon that man who is the choice of 
the Kentucky Whigs, as well as upon the conduct 
of the whole Southern Whig party? 

I shall not participate in the contest which has 
been carried on in the presence of this House for 
the past ten days. Gentlemen on the other side 
of this Chamber are entirely competent to the 
adjustment of their own family jars. Though 
General Butler is my constituent, and, therefore, 
entitled to my attention upon proper occasions, I 
recognize the fact that his interests are in hands 
more competent than mine to do them justice be- 
fore the tribunal of Democratic opinion. I will 
remark, however, that a long acquaintance with 
William O. Butler enables me to say of him—and 
itaffords me pleasure thus publicly to say—I never 
have entertained the idea for a moment, that he 
would bea tame and quiet tool in the hands of any 
set of men. I have never heard dissimulation at- 
tributed to him, by political foes or personal ene- 
mies. I believe him, to be a manly, straightfor- 
ward, and honorable character, conspicuous for 
the purity of his private life, and his fidelity to 
every observance of a personal honor, which is not 
only unstained by reproach, but above suspicion. 
Whatever political opinions he may entertain, I 
cannot doubt the sincerity with which he main- 


tains them, or the candor with which he will always | 


express them; for, though we are political adver- 
saries, separated by opinions which are irrecon- 


cilable, I nvust say, that I do not believe any office | 


could present a prize sufficiently precious and 


| 





Kentucky Democracy, and, collaterally, to justify | view denies to the citizen the right to petition for 


the slave-trade, because it is not in the competency 
of Congress to act upon the question in any aspect. 

It is clear that where Congress possesses the 
|| power to act, the constituent has a right to petition 
for action. The free exercise of that right is con- 
sistent with the discretion vested in Congress, to 
determine the expediency of granting or refusing 
the prayer of the petition; for the distinction is 
plain between the nght to petition, and the policy 
| of conceding the request of the petitioner. 

Mr. Wise’s resolution, to which reference is 


1 
1} 
1} 
j 
| 
| 
\| no right of action in any of the particulars speci- 
\| fied in that resolution, should not entertain, even 
|| by reception, a petition for legislation upon any of 
|}them. General Butler voted with Mr. Wise 
| throughout, and, I must presume, entertained the 
| same opinion. Mr. Fillmore, believing that Con- 


i} 
| 


|| gress did possess the power to legislate upon some | 
| of the subjects suggested by the resolution, voted | 
laterally, of their choice;”? with how much more |! 


against its passage, in order to preserve the corre- 
|| lative rightof the people to petition for action 
|| wherever Congress bad the power. 

The various propositions presented to the Twen- 
ty-sixth Congress for the disposition of abolition 


! 
1} 
1} 

| 


| 

| petitions exhibited, by their difference from each 
|| other, the shades of opinion entertained by mem- 
| 


| bers of that body. I remember a resolution, offered | 


| by Judge Chinn, of Louisiana, which proposed 
to receive the petition, and immediately to refer it, 


|| without debate. Upon this, also, Mr 


'| the former voting in the affirmative. This reso- 


|| and the votes we are reviewing do prove General 
of statesmen who denied the power of Congress 


|| resolutions, and do prove Mr. Fillmore to have 
| admitted the power of Congress over some of 
these subjects, at least; but, at the same time, to 
have been disposed to pass such as belonged to 
| Congress, after a respectful reception, to the quiet 
| of the committee-room. 


assist our judgment upon the correctness of the 

respective conclusions of those gentlemen, by 

reference to other passages of political history ? 
In the records of the Thirty-first Congress, 





|; among that series of measures Known as ‘‘ the 


compromise measures,’ is an act ‘* to suppress 
| the slave trade in the District of Columbia.” It 
| exhibits the actual exercise, by Congress, of the 


tempting to compensate William O. Butler to stoop || identical power which was disputed between Mr. 
to deliberate deceit. I was not surprised to see || Fillmore and General Butler, and the exercise of 


his letter; for I calculated upon something from 
his pen which would state his true position. I 
think, however, that even my honorable colleague 


| that power, too, over one of the subjects actually 
| embraced by the terms of Mr. Wise’s resolution. 
Here, then, is a stronger case for judgment than 


does not define clearly his present views, and that || that selected by my colleague. It is no preliminary 


the remarks I shall make will bring the committee 
to the same conclusion. 


My colleague (Mr. Brecxmvramee] thought fit 
to compare the votes of Mr. Fillmore and General 


of its aspects. I observe that the contrast selected 
by my colleague is a strong one. The point of 
view presents General Butler and Mr. Fillmore in 
direct antagonism to each other, upon a grave 
question of constitutional law. The time and 
— for each being the same, I admit that the 
riends of either may fairly institute the compar- 


ison. My colleague specifies against Mr. Fill- 
more thus: 


** At the commencement of the Twenty-sixth Congress, 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, submitted a resolution that all peti- 
tions, memorials, and resolutions for the abolition of slave- 
ry or the slave-trade in the States, Territories, or Districts 
of this Union, should be considered as objected to, and the 
oe of reception laid upon the table without debate. 

hereupon, instantly, Mr. Fillmore, of New York, stated 
that if it was necessary to object to the resolution, he ob- 
jected. Upon a motion to suspend the rules for its intro- 
duction, I find the name of William O. Butler recorded in 
the affirmative; and the names of Messrs. Adams, Gid- 
dings, Fillmore, &c., &c., in the negative.” 


step for the parliamentary disposition of a ques- 
tion, but an actual law—a legislative act—upon 
| the subject-matter as to which his case would only 
| raise a question. 


| petition of the people my colleague so eloquently 
inveighs. 

I demand of my colleague: Does General But- 
| ler regard the passage of that law as beyond the 
| constitutional power of Congress? Does my col- 

league so regard it? Should his answer be in the 
negative, how can he condemn the representative, 
Fillmore, for being willing to hear a petition for 
legislation upon a subject, when he approves the 
sanction of President Fillmore to the law answer- 
ing the demands of such petition? Should he 
answer in the affirmative, then I demand to know 
why the *“* Amen”’ he and General Butler alike 
cry to the compromise measures does not stick in 
theirthroats? Methinks I could not say ‘* Amen”’ 
to any series of legislative measures, when one of 
that series violated the Constitution of my coun- 
try. My colleague cannot consider the act to 
which I refer to be an unconstitutional act, or he 


Now, sir, the direct inference from these re- || would not embrace the series to which it ee 
e 


marks is, that my colleague coincides with the view 
of Mr. Wise as presented by his resolution. That 


as a settlement of the questions involved; for | 
would not abide a settlement which involved a vio- 


any legislation by Congress respecting slavery or || 


made, was based on the idea that Congress, having | 


Fillmore | 
'and General Butler were opposed to each other, || 


| lution, taken in connection with Wise’s resolu- | 
| tion, presented very distinctly the questions of | 
|| Congressional power, and of the right of petition; | 


Butler to have belonged, at that day, to the class | 


upon all the points and subjects suggested by the | 


The issue being thus distinctly formed upon the | 
| constitutional power of Congress, may we not | 


And more: that act derives its | 
Butler, upon some points connected with the pow- || vitality from the approving sanction of this same | 
er of Congress over the matter of slavery in some || Millard Fillmore against whose vote to receive the 


|| upon. 


creer 
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{ ee 
| lation of the Constitution. What remains 
issue? Nothing, as } think, but the duty of m 
‘| colleague to confess that the action of pipiens 
| upon the very question he has selected for exam. 
| Ination—the approving sanction of the American 
| people to that exercise of power—the resolution 
| of the Kentucky Democracy acquiescing therein 
and the direct approbation thereof by Genera} 
Butler himself, all prove that, since the era of the 
|| Twenty-sixth Congress, “‘a change has been 
1 going on in the public mind,’’ in General Butler’s 
|| as wellas others, and all vindicate the vote of Mr. 
| Fillmore, which has been produced by my col- 
| league for his condemnation. 
|| Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If my colleague wij} 
|| allow me to interrupt him for a moment, | will be 
| brief. Probably some of the resolutions, and es- 
pecially that of Mr. Wise, had reference amone 
|| other things, to the slave-trade in this District, 
But the greater part of the memorials presented 
to Congress during the period in which Messrs 
Fillmore and Butler served together in Congress, 
had reference to the abolition of slavery in the 
States and in the District of Columbia, and of the 
slave-trade between the States. As far as | have 
examined the records, I assert that Mr. Fillmore 
voted for the reception of these petitions, and 
General Butler against them. The latter placed 
that vote properly upon the ground that Congress 
had no constitutional power to abolish slavery in 
the States, or in the District of Columbia, or to 
abolish the slave-trade between the States. 

Mr. MARSHALL. _ I commend my colleague 
to the books again. He has chosen to arraign 
Mr. Fillmore’s vote on Wise’s resolution, and to 
contrast that vote with General Butler’s on the 
same proposition. I insist that we shall stick to 
the point, and that we shall not wander off to an- 
other until we have concluded this. I say that 
my colleague will not find, I think, any res- 
olution offered by gentlemen of the South at the 
— referred to, which did not, in terms, em- 
yrace the slave-trade in this District as among the 
powers denied to Congress. It certainly is em- 
braced as among the powers prohibited, according 
to Wise’s resolution. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I will not interrupt 
the gentleman any more, but I want to be clear 
upon this point. I understand him now to take 
the position, that all those petitions, memorials, 
| and resolutions upon the subject of slavery, while 
they embrace the subject of slavery in the States, 
the slave-trade between the States; and slavery in 
this District, also embraced the question of the 
| slave-trade in this District, and he justifies Mr. 
Fillmore in voting for their reception, upon the 
| ground that ene of the items contained in the 
petitions and memorials, was one about which 
|| Congress had the power to legislate. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not pretend to say 
what was in the memorials or petitions. You 
might as well talk of counting the sands on the 
shore, or the leaves in the forest, as to say how 
many petitions connected with slavery have been 
presented, and for what purpose? I spoke of res- 
olutions—aye, resolutions imbodying principles— 
and especially { spoke of that resolution offered by 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, which the gentleman him- 
self had selected for examination. | spoke of Mr. 
Fillmore’s vote on that resolution, because it was 
that vote the gentleman selected to condemn him 
1 have looked to the principle of that reso- 
lution; and J insist that, after arraigning the Presi- 
dent upon a general charge with specifications, My 
colleague shall stand still long enough to hear the 
answer to the charge and specifications filed, before 
he attempts to amend by additional and new spec!- 
fications, which will serve to shift us from the 

und we now occupy. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have not amended it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I say, that in Mr. Wises 
resolution there were terms, or subject-matter cov- 
ered by those terms, which justifiy and vindicate 
Mr. Fillmore’s vote, if his act, as resident of the 
United States, can be vindicated by his signature 
to the bill to suppress the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict, which passed in the compromise series. Mr. 
Butler voted with aclass of gentlemen who denied 
the power in its broadest terms. I admit his votes 
are consistent throughout. 1 have a right to rest 
the vindication of Mr. Fillmore’s vote against that 
reselution upon this point: that the terms of the 
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resolution expressly denied a power to Congress, 


and a right to the people, which he believed them, 
each, 


1} ty-first rule was adopted, wholly excluding abolition peti- | 


|| tons, whether they referred to the States, Territories, or 


even my colleague, will now confess the Congress | 


goes possess, and which Congress has exerted, 


with the approbation of the Kentucky Democracy, | 


and indeed of the American people. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (interrupting.) I will | 


interrupt my colleague for a single moment. He 


cannot draw me into a controversy on the compro- | 


mise. 


I approve it; and I approve Mr. Fillmore’s | 


course, So far ashe sustains it. My remarks grow | 
out of the comparison instituted by the gentleman || 


from Florida, (Mr. Capexi,] between the past || 


coursa of Gen. Butler and Mr. Fillmore on the sla- 


very question. [ was forced to examine that com- | 


arison. Indoing so, I showed that General Butler 
had always voted against the reception of petitions 


to abolish slavery in the States—in this District— || 
and the slave-trade between the States, while Mr. | 


Fillmore had voted for them. My colleague 


seizes upon the single matter of the slave-trade in | 


this District, and avoids the other and more im- 
portant questions. 


this District, [ make no issue. But will my col- 
league respond to this? Does he consider that 
Congress has power to abolish either slavery in 
the States, the slave-trade between the States, 
or slavery in this District? And if he does not, 
would he entertain petitions for that purpose, be- 
lieving Congress possessed no power to grant those 
petitions. If he would not entertain such _ 
tions, would he vindicate whatever votes Mr. Fill- 


more has cast, for the reception of petitions of || 


that character? That is the point. 


admitted, has come to the point a long distance 


off from the place where he thought he had first | 
He asks me what I would do, instead | 


made it. 
of examining what Mr. Fillmore has done. He 
roposes to catechise me, instead of Mr. Fillmore. 
pee my colleague briefly: I do not seek to 
draw my colleague into a controversy upon any 
oint. The compromise measures he stands by. 
hat is right. He makes no issue on the power 
to suppress the slave-trade in the District of Col- 
umbia. That admits the propriety of Mr. Fill- 
more’s vote on Wise’s resolution and on the twen- 
ty-first rule; because that power was expressly 
denied in both. My colleague talks of petitions 
and memorials—I speak of resolutions. He arraigns 
a vote upon a resolution, and proposes to try the 
President upon what may have been contained in 
amemorial. It is like the old justice who issued a 
search warrant for the saddle, and tried to convict 
under it upon suspicion ofstealing a turkey. When 
the voteon a memorial is produced, and we see what 
the memorial proposes, it will be time to reply to 
that new specification. As to the other point, lam 
surprised at its character. J cannot presume he 
thinks either Mr. Fillmore, or I, or any one else in 
this Hall, believes Congress to possess the power, 
under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the 
Siates. The worst A bolitionist who has appeared 
in Congress, has not pretended to invest it with 
such power. The power to abolish the slave-trade 
between the States has been denied to Congress 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I suppose no statesman contends for 
itas a constitutional power. I believe the mem- 
ber from Ohio [Mr. Gupprnes] does not. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Fillmore does not. 
‘ — BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Fillmore once 
eld it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I despair of getting through 
with a speech. My colleague proposes again a 
new topic of discussion before his questions are 
answered. I desired to follow his specifications 
against the President, and to run out the parallel 
between Mr. Fillmore and General Butler as to the 
slavery nen But I see that the gentleman 
ures of that, and would carry this examination 
into my own political opinions. These are well 
known. They have been expressed frequently, 
and are seen in my legislative course. They can- 
not throw light tpt the parallel between General 
Butler and Mr. Fillmore, and I will proceed, 
therefore, to look to the next specification made 
by my colleague against the President. He says: 

“ Afterwards, sir, at the same session, the famous twen- 





|| But, sir, this illustration is equally unfortunate 
|| for my colleague as the other. 
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to possess, and which Genera] Butler, and || erai Butler was recorded in the affirmative, and Adams, 


| his political prospects inju ay 


| the question of reception on the ground that there | 


and the latter decision was confirmed at the open- 
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Here, again, the name of Gen- 


Giddings, Fillmore, and others, and, I regret to add, some 
Southern Whigs, in the negative.” 

Now, sir, this collocation of names is not ex- 
pected to do Mr. Fillmore injury here among poli- 
ticians and statesmen, but in the farm-houses and 
cabins of Kentucky and the South. There, as is 
well known, the name of the member from Ohio 
[Mr. Guppines] is not popular. His principles 
do not suit us, and his sentiments are not accord- 
ing to the feelings of our people. It may be sup- 
posed that the association of Mr. Fillmore’s name 
with that of Mr. Gippines, of Ohio, may produce | 
a prejudice against Mr. Fillmore, and operate upon | 
I mean to send 
the antidote with the poison. I mean to examine 
the principle of this vote, and of whatever other 
votes gentlemen produce. 

Now to the second specification. The twenty- || 
first rule did no more than present the principle of || 


|| the Wise resolution. Mr. Wise’s resolution raised |, 
I do not deny the power of | 
Congress to pass the compromise measures, and 
upon the isolated question of the slave-trade in || 


was no power in Congress to entertain the subject. 
The twenty-first rule absolutely excluded the peti- | 
tion, instead of making the disposition of it on 
the question of reception. The multiplication of 
examples, therefore, en this point has no further || 
force than to indicate the matured and fixed con- || 
clusions arrived at by Messrs. Fillmore and But- 

ler, respectively, upon the principle of the rule. 


The twenty-first rule was right or wrong. Ifthe | 
House did rightto adopt it, the House did wrong to 


|| repeal it; because it asserted a principle and con- 
Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague, it must be || 


tained an exposition of a limitation upon the con- 
stitutional power of Congress. Adopted by the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, it was repealed by the 
Adopted bya sc 
containing a Democratic majority, it was repealed 
by a House with a yet larger Democratic majority, 


ing of the Twenty-ninth Congress by another 
overwhelming Democratic majority. Who did 
right? His party has acquiesced in the last decis— 
ion, as that of ‘its sober second thought.”’ I 
must presume, from the approbation of Mr. Fill- 
more’s sanction to the bill to suppress the slave- 
trade in this District, which General Butler has 
given in his letter, that he, too, would now vote 
against the adoption of the twenty-first rule; forif he || 
is not now with Mr. Fillmore upon the principle of | 
the rule, then are his words empty md phorsoided 
ing. Ifsuch a rule should exist, where have been 
the Democrats since the Twenty-ninth Congress, | 
that they have not attempted to revive it? Where | 
has been the voice of my colleague [Mr. Brecx- 
INRIDGE] during this whole Congress, while ques- 


| tions upon the subject of the fugitive slave law, | 
| and aoe in a variety of forms, have been pour- 


ing through this House, that he has not attempted 
to revive it? In assailing Mr. Fillmore’s vote for 
the adoption of that rule, he will see that he ar- 
raigns the vote of his own party in repealing it; 
aa the action of that party in repealing the rule 
I present to the country as a vindication of the | 


| President for the vote selected for his condemna- 


| 
| 
| 


tion. 

Thecourse of the Democratic party in connection 
with the twenty-first rule offers an instructive les- 
son, by which the people of this country may well 
study and better appreciate the philosophy of pass- 


| ing events. That rule was adopted at the session 


LS 


— of the slavery questions, the presentation | 
of abolition petitions and memorials concerning 


of excitement which rendered them an eas ] tory. 
prey : "Mr. John Quincy Adams at the next Congress 


of Congress immediately preceding the presiden- | 


tial election of 1840. The competitors for the || 


Chief Magistracy were Harrison and Van Buren, | 


that ‘* Northern man with Southern principles,”’ | 


whom the Democracy so delighted tohonor. The 


i 


slavery, had goaded the Southern people to a de- 
prey to whatever faction might choose artfully to 
play upon their sensitiveness in regard to ‘‘ the | 
peculiar institution.’”” The discussion of Thomp- || 
son’s resolution, which immediately succeeded the |, 
rejection of Wise’s proposition, offered the op- | 

rtunity to drag the whole subject of slavery, as || 
it exists in the South, into the arena of party poli- || 


tics. Pressed in the contest for power, and weighed || 


eS 


|| tal for the occasion. 
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down by the thousand evidences of Van Buren’s 
mal-administration, which were being developed to 
popular observation, the Demecracy, in their des- 
peration, seized the slavery question, with the in- 
tent to manufacture therefrom electioneering capi- 
A Seuthern Democrat—now 
no more—opened the war upon the Whigs of 
the country, by the general accusation that they 
were allied to the Abolitionists. Comparing, 
with elaboration and apparent accuracy, the votes 
of parties, he dakaoe’ from selected instances 
sufficient materials to authorize, in his opinion, 
a general conclusion—which his party adopted— 


| that Harrison was an Abolitionist; that his sup- 


yorters were the allies of the Abolitionists; that 


| Martin Van Buren was the man “* with Southern 


principles,’? upon whom the South might lean 
with unhesitating confidence, and that the Van 
Buren Democracy of the North alone could be 
be relied upon for the protection and maintenance 
of the constitutional rights of the South. Sir, [ 
do not mean to recur to the incidents of that can- 
vass. Some there are here who imagine that the 
eople were misled by the cry of *“‘ log cabins, 
1ard cider, and heaetaiten.* This is a sad mis- 
take. The regret with which the Democrats still 


| look back to Van Buren’s defeat, and the insuffi- 


ciency of the causes to which they attribute it, 
argue little appreciation of the difficulty we escaped 
by avoiding one whose views of the slavery ques- 
tions have since been so distinctly developed, and 
less respect for the popular intelligence. The people, 


| sir, saw through Mr. Van Buren before the politi- 


cians did. I will do the Southern Democrats of 1840 
the justice to say that they were particular, at least 
in the arrangement of the terms ny which they 
brought the abolition question within the range of 
partisan politics. They were not content—as some 
of the Democrats of to-day—with whatever plat- 
form a National Convention might choose to 
adopt. They were not willing to refer such vital 

uestions toa mixed arbitrament of Massachusetts 
Coalitioniste, New York Free-Soilers, and South- 


| ern Secessionists. They required, at the begin- 


ning, a legislative exposition, and applied to the 
Northern wing of the party the severe test which 
the twenty first rule proposed. That test seemed 
to offer the chance of making electioneering capi- 
tal out of the slavery question, and at the same 
time to secure the establishment of a principle 


_ which would exclude from the future consideration 


of Congress all petitions relating to slavery and 
the slave-trade in the States, Territories, or Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They committed a fatal error 
in consenting to bring the constitutional rights and 
peculiar institution of the South into the range of 
party conflict upon any terms. But, sir, their test 
was applied, and the Van Buren Democrats ‘* took 
the pledge.’” Methinks I can aow behold thecon- 
clusion of that memorable scene. Mr. Vander- 
poel, of New York, was the spokesman of the 
Northern Democracy. He uttered, in their be- 
half, with solemn emphasis, this memorable pledge: 
‘Until we become wretches and wholly insensible 
to the obligations of covenant and duty, we will faith- 
Sully fulfill the compact.”” 

The compact referred to was the compact to ac- 
cept the Southern interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, to wit: “*To recognize slaves as property; 
‘to continue them as an element of representation 
‘on this floor; and finally, not to entertain, by 
‘ Congress, any petition touching slavery or the 


| * slave-tradein the States, Territories, or District.’’ 


He then called the previous question, and upon the 
vote the twenty-first rule was adopted, I'admit, by 
the accession of the Van Buren Democracy of the 
North to the mass of the votes of both parties 
from the slaveholding States. This is true, sir; 
but a further reflection is also suggested in this 
connection. There was no sincerily in that declara- 
tion—it was a cloak worn for the occasion, and the 
pledge was immediately repudiated by the masses at the 
North whom those obligers represented. This is his- 


moved to rescind the rule—in less than sixty days 
after the election—and even then every Democrat 
but two from the State of New York voted for 
the repeal. The election had passed by, and the 
continuance of the rule could no longer answer 
the purpose of a political manevre. 

In the Twenty-seventh Congress there wae a 
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Whig majority. The rule was not repealed by | 
that Congress. But at the commencement of the 
Twenty-eighth Congress, the resolution of rescis- 
sion failed by only four votes. There was in the 
Twenty-eighth Congress a large Democratic ma- 
jority. At the second session of that Congress, it 
was repealed by a vote of one hundred and eight to 
eighty!’ Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, attempted to 
revise the rule at the commencement of the Twenty- | 
ninth Congress, but failed by a decisive majority. | 
The history of the twenty-first rule is, then, a story 
of political inconsistency. When my colleague 
arraigns the vote of Mr. Fillmore against its adop- 
tion, he brings at the same moment into strong 
light that grave delinquency of the Van Buren 
Democracy, which assumed a principle of action 
without intending to pursue it, or abandoned it 
without an honest and open confession of a change 
of sentiment. Mr. Chairman, with these lights of 
the past shining full on his path, my colleague ven- 
tures to say, that again the South should base its 


reliance upon the Democratic party of the North. | 


~ Mr. Fillmore and the Southern Whigs—Mr. 


Tl 





. { 
a hero, and the skill of a consummate master. It 


was effecied promptly, decisively, and successfully. 


Millard Fillmore brought to the great task the | 


decision of a statesman, and the sentiments of a 
patriot. His adherence to the propositions then 
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Marshall, 0 if Kentucky. 


| pending for the adjustment of the difficulties be- | 
| tween the States, was instantly announced as the 


principle of his administration. Discarding all sec- 


| tonal considerations, he embraced in one view the | 


rights and interests of the whole country, and | 


pees his position where nothing should be lost 


y any section, and everything should be saved 


| by all’ His influence was immediately and widely 


'f the lessons of that past, and especially the ac- | 


tion of that Democracy upon the rule referred to, 
have been lost upon my colleague, the force of po- 
litical affiliation must confuse his generally accu- 
rate perceptions. I have a good deal to say, and 
| must hurry over these matters. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. There is another spe- 
cification which I would be glad my colleague 
would notice. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I suppose my colleague 
refers to the Erie letter. [ do not know what 
else? If he does, I understand Mr. Fillmore’s 
view upon that subject to be expressed ee 
in his reply to Governor Gayle. I refer my col- 
leage to that letter. 

1 was surprised that my colleague, m the con- 
clusion of his comparison between the President 
and General Butler, should affect to doubt the sound- 


ness of the President upon great questions that || 


may arise for Congressional action touching the 
institution of slavery. Sir, we refer to the wri- 
tings and votes of public men for evidence of their 
probable course when invested with official power. 
They are accepted as guides to our calculations of 
their conduct upon unsettled questions through 
an uncertain future. It was upon such trust the 
Democratic party accepted Mr. Van Buren, though 
his subsequent developments of sentiment exhib- 
ited the fallacy of their hope and the insecurity 
of their reliance. His avowals were fortunately 
not put to any severe test during his administra- 
tion. But in Mr. Fillmore’s case there remains 
no room for speculation; there is no apology for 
the pretense of a doubt. He has been tested offi- 
cially, thoroughly, entirely. His views are known 
from his official action as President of the United 
States His determination has been expressed in 
regard to the future by his acts through the past, 
and by subsequent declarations in well-considered 
state papers touching the future, made under all 
the lights of the past. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific his messages have been read and his 
invocations to his countrymen heeded—to regard 
the series of measures, known as ‘‘the Adjust- 
ment,’’ as the final settlement, in principle and 
substance, of the distracting questions they em- 
brace. 
deal. We, who were members of the Thirty- 
first Congress, cannot fail to remember the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which existed at the 
moment of Mr. Fillmore’s accession to power. 


felt, not only in the Congress, but throughout 
the country; and it was exerted with a boldness 
which left no room to doubt the sincerity of his 
convictions, and the patriotism of his purposes. 
His attitude was glorious;and when contemplated 
by the future historian of that great crisis, will be 
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Ho. or Reps. 
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this Union as States, with or without slay 
the people forming the State may choose. 
The gentleman asks me if Mr. Fillmore js ; 
favor of that? Why, sir, that is * nominated in 
the bond.”’ It is the point, distinctly and ay 
phatically, as my other colleague [Mr. Boyp, wi, 
sat just before Mr. ee will know " oe 
which we of the South counted. That a - 
consideration we réceived. That killed ‘the Wil. 
mot proviso.”” That power of the people belonged 
| to them, it is true, before; but it was istinetly as. 
serted in Borp’s amendment, and it was the hing. 
» 


ery, as 





|| ing point of all. We would have nothing ambigy- 


pronounced the manifestation of an exalted, far- | 


seeing, and sublime love of country. The enact- | 


ment of the series of measures known as ‘ the 
Adjustment,” was no ordinary experiment of legis- 
lation. It was opposed by no ordinary combina- 
tion of foes, whether considered for energy or 
genius. A man of irresolute character would 
have quailed before this opposition; a man of facile 


meet the wishes of his own powerful section of 


the country. The President—restrained by no fear 


of persecution, animated by no wish for power to 
be gathered by the oppression of the weak, and 
sustained by the force of the strong—loyal to the 
oath he had taken, and true to his duty, at once 
identified himself with those measures of compro- 


mise, and declared that his administration should | 


stand or fall with them. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will my colleague 


allow me to ask him a single question, because I 


|| dispositions would have adapted his course to | 


sincerely desire to have an answer which will re- | 


lieve my mind, and the minds of others, upon this 
subject? The gentleman may be assured that if 
I find I have been in error, I will readily acknowl- 
edge it. I have never hesitated to give Mr. Fill- 


more credit for what! considered good acts, in ref- | 


| erence to the compromise measures. 


|, point, however, that I want to ascertain, as the 


He has been tried through a fiery or- | 


There was a guiph opening between the North | 


and South which momentarily widened. The 
ligaments binding the sections of this corifederacy 
in union were strained, and parting by degrees. A 
question of political right threatened to assume 
the dogmatism of a religious tenet. 
of sectionalism had been thoroughly aroused. 
The counsels of patriotism seemed to have lost 
their control of the public mind. They who had 
excited the zeal of fanaticism for selfish purposes, 
unable now to guide the storm, were impelled by 
its force, and became the exponents at once of its 
direction and its fury. Theship of state, freighted 


The passions | 


with the noblest aims and proudest hopes of man, | s 
was already in the breakers. There was no pilot * every gentleman in the Thirty-first Congress will 


at the helm. The most experienced had yielded | understand distinctly because, if they d 
effort to despair. To save, it was essential to || derstand it, they do not understand the im 


change her course. This was necessarily 


he Kentucky Democrats understand THE PRIN- 
| cipLe settled by this compromise to be this: that 
any Territory hereafter applying, at any future lime, 
for admission into this Union, as a State, is to be 


| the Territory may choose. Does my friend under- 
stand that to be Mr. Fillmore’s position ? 
Mr. MARSHALL. Most certainly. 


This is the | 


ae appears to be speaking by authority. || 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If he does, will he be | 


| kind enough to explain why it was that Mr. Web- 


ster, the present Secretary of State, when he was || 


traversing the State of New York last summer, in | 


company with Mr. Fillmore, declared his own 
opinions and those of the President were identical 
upon this subject, and declared, at the same time, 
that he [Mr. Webster] was irrevocably opposed to 
the admission of any more slave territory? Did Mr. 
Webster make a false representation, or is m 
colleague certain that he understands Mr. Fill- 
more’s position ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I saw all of this in the 
| speech of the gentleman from Florida, on the inter- 
rogatory of mycolleague. Why is it repeated? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Because! did not get 
_a satisfactory answer then. I want one now. 
Mr. MARSHALL. I do not know how far 


Mr. Fillmore can be held responsible by this | 
I certainly | 
_ do not know under what circumstances Mr. Web- | 


country, for Mr. Webster’s speeches. 


| ster’s speeches were made. I understand the 
President to be responsible for the acts of the Sec- 
/retary of the State; but not for Mr. Webster’s 
| dinner speches, or his railroad speeches, or any 
_ other matter not transacted in his official capa- 


city. 
Nir. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Webster said 
the Administration was a unit upon that subject. 
Mr. MARSHALL. I have heard from the gen- 
tleman upon this subject before; but I suppose 


do notun- 
rt of 
: the || the English language,—that-the States which are 
operation of a moment, but required the nerve of || to be carved out of the Territories will come into | 


|} to the credit of them. 


( || osition. 
| admitted with or without slavery, as the people of || 


ous about it, and Borp’s amendment contains tha, 
| provision in expressterms. We would not have 
passed the Texas boundary bill withoutit, My 
| colleague will sustain me? . 
| Mr. BOYD, of Kentucky. It is in the bill. 
| Mr. MARSHALL. Does not every one recol- 
| lect that it is in the bill? Therefore, i am aston- 
| ished when my younger colleague asks me if Mr, 
Fillmore, who signed the bill, is in favor of it, and 
| says that is what we, the ‘‘ Kentucky Democracy,” 
understand by it. Of course they do, and so do 
we all. If Mr. Webster asserted that he understood 
| it in any other way, I can only say, that ‘* Homer 
sometimes nods.”’ 
I have heard it said, and repeated in this Hali— 
I have seen it published in partisan newspapers— 
that those compromise measures were Democratic 
| measures—that the Democratic party was entitled 
My colleague, joining in 
the general chorus, commends silence and modesty 
to the Southern Whigs on the whole question of 
slavery. Itis needless, Mr. Chairman, to ransack 
the past for proof to rebut this direct accusation 
made against the Southern Whigs by the honor- 
able member. Look at the vote of the Southern 
Whigs upon the test question—the passage of the 
Texas boundary bill, with theamendment embra- 
cing the institution of ciyil government in the Ter- 
| ritories—contrast it with the vote of the Southern 
Democracy upon the same test: The country will 
then easily judge what validity there is in the claim 
| asserted for the ‘* Democratic party,’’ and which 
of the parties in the South should most incline to 
preserve silence and to practice modesty upon the 
subject. There were twenty-eight Whigs from 
the slavelholding States in the Thirty-first Con- 
gress. Of those, two were absent when that vote 
was taken. Both would have voted for the prop- 
Of the twenty-six who were present, 
twety-five voted in favor to one against the test 
proposition. On the other hand, the Democratic 
representatives from Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
all, except one, from the State of Alabama, cast a 
| vote against the proposition. This count will sat- 
isfy the country of the relation each of the parties 
from the South held to the compromise bills. A 
Democratic measure! Where was the Democrat 
from Arkansas? Where the Democrats from Mis- 








|| sissippi? from Louisiana? from South Carolina? 


tl don—— 


| 
\ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


‘from North Carolina? from Alabama? Where 
| were the majority of the Democratic Representa- 
| tives from the State of Virginia ? 
| Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I beg your par- 
Mr. MARSHALL. I do notr 
| man to ask my pardon about it. aupree we try 
| your Democrats by that which we all acknowl- 
edge to be the test votes—the vote upon Boyd’s 
amendment and upon the Texas boundary bill, as 
| amended by the territorial bill, establishing civil 
overnment in the Territories. I say these will 
e recognized by every fair man as the test votes 
upon the compromise measures. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Including the fugi- 


uire the gentle- 


Mr. MARSHALL. There was no debate 
| about the fugitive slave bill,and men upon all sides 
of the House understood the tests to be as I have 
stated, and that the balance of the series of meas- 
ures was to pass as a matter of course. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. If the gentleman 
‘| from Kentucky will allow me, I will ask him if 
|| Boyp’s amendment to the Texas boundary bill 
|| was not adopted by more Democratic than Whig 
| votes? He will find by reference to the Journal 
that sixty-one Democrats, and only forty-six 
Whigs, voted for that amendment. 
Mr. MARSHALL, I will not do the gentle- 


|| tive slave law? 
I} 
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oan’s party any injustice; for I have come here 1 
., vindicate the truth of history. (Laughter.] I 
yn now examining where the Southern Democrats 
ve. 1 say that the Democrats from the States 
were. es ° . : . ~y ~ 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Car- 
oa, North Carolina, and, all but one, from Ala- 
una, cast the united vote of the Democratic party 
jinst the measure. Virginia 
Mr. MEADE. Will the gentleman allow me 
» interrupt him ? 
"Mr. MARSHALL. I have but a few moments. 
will do Virginia justice. Rs 
Mr. MEADE. Will you take an admission 
som me? I admit that in every portion of that 
ompromise Where the South conceded anything, | 
re Whi s did it. pee] 
“Mr. MARSHALL. I will enter that upon the | 
Tournal as the declaration of the gentleman; asa 
Siate-Rights man, who is yet discontented with 
ye compromise. The vote, as I recollect it, of 
he Democratic portion of the Virginia represen- 
tion Was six and six; the gentleman in my eye 
eng absent. 

“Mr. BOCOCK. But being against it decidedly. 
Mr. MARSHALL. One of the votes of the 
nissing Democracy was from North Carolina. 
The gentleman whom I now see [Mr. Asue] was 
sissing upon the final passage, but voted to lay 
he Texas bill, as amended, upon the table, and | 

wainst its third reading. 

“Mr. ASHE. I voted against it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If I had these missing 
rotes, What would be the exhibit? While there 
vere thirty-one Democratic votes against it, there 
were but twenty-seven votes in favor of it. Geor- 
ria, | believe, was divided upon this question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Southern-Rights men, as 
vel as Union men, were all for the amendment. || 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not for the Texas boun- 
dary bill, as amended. 

Mr. JACKSON. We voted for Boyp’s amend- 
ment; the whole delegation. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will dispense with these | 
mterruptions. I state from the record, that the 
Southern Democratic party was against the mea- | 
wre, and voted against the compromise upon the || 
iest question. Where were these Southern Whigs, | 
who are now arraigned upon that question? There | 
were but twenty-six of din here; twenty-five of | 
that twenty-six east their votes in favor of the || 

promise, upon the test question. [am proud 
to say, that the border States—the States of Ken- | 
weky, Tennessee, Maryland—cast their entire 
Democratic vote in favor of these measures; the 
Sate of Missouri, with the exception of one of | 
ismembers, also. There is the quarter from which || 
ihe pacification flowed, so far as the slaveholding | 
Sates were concerned. I have never failed in the || 
presence of my people, and elsewhere, to bestow || 
ipon my colleague [Mr. Boyp] the meed of praise, || 
for his energy, activity, zeal, and patriotism, in 
ezard to these measures. 

The passage of the compromise measures was 
wot the close of the contest. Having passed Con- | 
zress, the issue of the statesmen was yet to passin | 
review before the American people. The Presi- | 
‘ent staked his political fame and the hope of his 
Administration upon that issue. After Congress 
«journed, and the people were called upon to | 
«ss their judgment on the compromises of 1850, 
vat action did each of the Southern parties take | 
‘pon the question? We hear of the Union party | 
wd the State-Rights party. This was but a change 
“names, sir. The mass of the Whigs were for | 
‘usiuning the compromises; the mass of the Dem- 
rats were opposed to them. Governor McDon- 
‘dwas sustained by the great bulk of the De- | 
“racy proper; the Whigs voted for Governor | 
\obb. The representatives from Mississippi admit || 
“at Quitman was sustained by the mass of the 
'd Democracy, while the mass of the Whig party | 

"stained the Union candidates. They, too, claim 

«compromise measures as Democratic measures ! 

‘nagine, had they been left to the tender mercies _ 
va : Democrats of Mississippi, other tenants | 
South occupy their places upon this floor. The 

vith ern pouats know full well that the Whigs, | 
ee ar unanimity, sustained thecompromise | 
Connress and everywhere indorsed the action of || 
"gress in passing them. When they heard || 
huPlaine of the settlement, or saw a man who 
“reatened to resist it, or who talked of secession, || 
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or about disunion, or who branded those who sus- 
tained the compromises as submissionists, or who 
carped at and caviled with the terms of the adjust- 
ment, and tried to foment discontent with the pro- 
visions of those laws, the chances were as a thou- 
sand to one such a person was not a Southern 
Whig. 

I have never attempted to make party capital for 
electioneering purposes out of the history of the 
measures referred to. I have not desired to appro- 


| priate to os uses a great and noble effort of pat- 
2 


riotism, which, by a joint exertion and influence 
of representatives of all parties and of all sections, 
snatched the Union from the very jaws of destruc- 
tion, and gave renewed hope of the stability and 
permanence of that Government under which we 
have been blessed with so much of progress and 
prosperity. But when gentlemen on this floor and 
out of doors, undertake toclaim for the Democratic 
party the merit of having either devised the com- 
promises of 1850, or of having passed them by any 
peculiar influence of their own, and commend mod- 
esty and silence to the Southern Whigs upon the 
subject, then I say that the party of the South, 
which was the most united, the firmest, and the 
most steadfast in support of the measures was the 
Southern Whig party. They court no comparisons; 


but they shrink from no scrutiny. Their political 


history will well compare with the history -of any 
party known in the annals of the Republic. Their 


_ranks exhibit bright and shining examples of de- 


voted patriotism, of exalted talents, of wise states- 


/manship, and of characters which through ages 


will form models for future imitation. Their po- 
litical principles will successfully pass the exami- 
nation of history, whose province it is to scan the 
philosophy of action, and to decide upon the good 
or evil in its tendency. 

To add proper and fair facilities to commerce; 
to improve the condition of our own country; to 
promote the development of its natural resources 
by a wise and beneficent system of legislation; to 
ameliorate the condition by increasing the com- 





forts of the American people; to nerve the arm of | 


labor; to encourage art; to protect the inventions of 
genius; to sustain the dignity of our own country at 
home, by securing to every man his personal and 
political rights; to perform scrupulously every na- 
tional obligation, and to vindicate promptly every 
right of our own country abroad; to stand upon 


/our own, and not on foreign ground; to cherish 
/and protect the integrity of the Union, and to 


frown upon the very dawning of any spirit which 
would lead to its destruction—these, sir, consti- 
tute the principles, the philosophy, and, permit 
me to say, the pride of the Southern Whig. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. M. CHURCHWELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1852, 
On Internal Improvements by the Federal Govern- 


ment—the policy of Grants—importance of Ag- | 


riculture. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 


| of the Union, and having under consideration the Home- 


stead bill— 
Mr. CHURCH WELL said: 


Mr. Cuatrnman. Respect for age would seem to | 


require that | should yield to my honorable col- 
i e, (Mr. Wiix1aMs,] who seeks the floor; and 
had I my own choice, | would much prefer to hear 
him, ratherthan speak myself. But circumstances 
require that what I have to say should be said at 
once, as I expect to leave the city this evening, to 
be absent a few days; and knowing the liberality 
of my generous colleague, I shall go on, and ask 
him to pardon my seeming indelicacy or want of 
— and respect, which I know he will do. 
r. 
will hear you with pleasure. 
Mr. CHURCHWELL. Mr. Chairman, had 
I expected that I would be preceded by the honor- 
able gentleman from Maine [Mr. Futter] with 
such elaborate arguments and with facts so forci- 
bly presented, I should have trembled at the idea 
of throwing a lance, for fear that my armor would 
not be sufficient to receive one in return. But if 
the arguments of the honorable gentleman and the 
positions which he assumes be correct, then I shall 


ILLIAMS. Certainly, sir; goon. I | 
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| have no fear of what I may hereafter say as to the 


correctness of my positions. 

I may as well say here, as further on in my re- 
marks, that I do not intend to touch polities, for 
the reason that I think fully enough has already 
been said on that subject, to the very great neglect 
of the public business. I shall try, sir, to confine 
myself to the bill and subject under consideration, 


| and, although a little contrary to our habit of late, 


I hope [ may not be called to order for so doing. 
[Laughter. } 

The honorable gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
FULLER] assumes positions hostile to the home- 
stead bill, which, I think, are erroneous. He ad- 
mits the fact that the public land belongs properly 
to the people. But, while he admits that fact, he 
denies to the people the right to dispose of that 
property, and contends for the old policy, which 
is now no longer necessary, and which is aban- 
doned by force of circumstances. This is a posi- 
tion which I am at a loss to understand. If we 
were starting out with our Government—if this 


' was the beginning—the first legislation on the pub- 


lic lands—then the argument of the gentleman 
from Maine might seem to be more plausible. But 
in this advanced state of the public mind, when 
our whole country has been agitated uffon the great 


land question, it 1s too late to go back to first prin- 


ciples to avoid inevitable consequences. As before 
stated, if we were starting now upon this great 
question, | would at once yield to the honorable 
gentleman’s arguments. But such is not the case. 

- The policy of the General Government in regard 
to the proper disposition of the public lands seems 
now unsettled in both branches of our National 
Assembly. At no period in the progress of the 
Republic has there been so much anxiety mani 
fested on this subject as at present. 

The landed estate which it is proposed to divide 
is one of immense value—the claimants to which, 
and the interests involved, are so diversified and 
so complex that the human mind can scarcely 
comprehend the many bearings that a particular 
decision may affect and the results it may produce. 
The present generation is not alone interested; but 
the legislation on this subject is to extend to other 
times, and affect future generations. 

This being so, how well does it become us to 
exercise a wise discretion in the policy we may 
adopt touching the disposition of this great Gov-~- 
ernment estate! The national mind seems ready 
for the enactment of such laws as necessity may 
require in the case. To dispose of the whole 


| property (since it is no longer required to liquidate 


the public debts) as speedily as practicable, seems 
to be the wish of a large number of the owners— 
perhaps of a majority of them—as is indicated by 

t 


| their immediate representatives; and, as a resu 


| 


of this fact, we have no less than thirty or forty 
schemes presented from different quarters of the 
country, propoSing to divide the property held in 
charge by the Government for the use and benefit 
of the people to whom it properly belongs. The 
day has gone by when it was thought proper to 
argue the proposition, that the land belongs prop- 
erly to the people. The time has arrived to act; 


let us act in a manner that will be satisfactory to 


| an approving conscience, and alike to the country; 


for such legislation carries with it a responsibilit 
of the greatest importance; by it we are to sek 
out the channel through which the landed interest 
of twenty-three millions of people, estimated at 
over fourteen hundred millions of dollars, is to 
pass. ‘Then how careful should we be to so dis- 
pose of a portion of this vast property as to ad- 
vance the interest of the largest number of those to 
whom it properly belongs, without injury to any. 
Taking this view of the subject into considera- 


| tion, it may not be improper to review briefly some 
| one or two of the many plans proposed. 


Among the projects, we have one asking Gov- 


/ ernment land to aid in constructing a railroad 


across the entire continent, penetrating the moun- 
tains, bridging the rivers, and filling the valleys, 


| until a track is graded and smooth enough for the 


_ legislation would impose? 
_ ciently peopled ? 


great iron racer torun over our — from ocean 
to ocean. To say no more of this scheme, the 


| author is at least entitled to the character and credit 


of a bold adventurer. But are we ready and will- 
ing to assume the responsibility which such heav 

re our lands suffi- 
And are we prepared to com- 
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ies with all the world? Butit is not my pur- 
pose to argue the merits of this stupendous scheme 
at present. = ; : 
Another proposition which has been submitted 
to Congress, of less magnitude, but perhaps of 


2 » ti 
hange the products of our soil and | 


Internal Improvements, 
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am not taking ground against the constitutionality || by you do not diminish the resources 


| of such a course; for I grant that Congress has | 


more utility to a portion of the American people, | 


is that of donating alternate sections of land for 
railroad purposes in particular States in which the 
land happens to lie. 

This plan has been argued, and I have listened 
to the logic of its friends with much pleasure, 
while they were demonstrating the constitutional- 
ity of such a course, contending that it is constitu- 


tional for Congress to make these grants, on the || 


; 


| desire to show, if I can, that to adopt such par- 


power ceded by the Constitution to dispose of 
the public property. But a power may exist, 
when it is impolitic to exercise that power; and | 


} 


tial legislation would be inexpedient, unjust, and 
hurtful to the interests of the Government, be- 
cause unequal. It certainly cannot be sustained 


|| on principle; it may be propped by policy. The 


i} 


ground that it will not diminish the resources of || 


the Treasury; that by running a railroad through 
the land, granting every alternate section on the 
line of the road for six miles on either side for its 
construction, thereb 

be increased to pack an extent as to keep up the 
means of the Treasury; that the object and interest 


former is, I believe, acknowledged, while the lat- 
ter is contended for, but we think not sustained, by 
the arguments adduced. That Congress has power 
to make all needful rules and regulations, and to 
dispose of the public property and lands, no one 
will pretend to deny. But is that power special 
or general? If not special, then it must be gen- 
eral, and consequently applied generally—not to 


| one State, but to thirty-one States; and, as before 


the remaining sections will || 


of Government is to settle its wild Jands; that this | 
plan will speedily do it. And my honorable friend || 
from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] brings to his aid | 
the opinions,of two of our greatest statesmen, | 


which were Biven in the debate in the Senate in 
1848 on the bill making donations of public lands 
to the State of Illinois, to strengthen his own posi- 
tion, and to show to us and the country that he is 
not blazing out a new and untraveled path through 
the political forest. 
powers given by the Constitution to the General 
Government: 


“Mr. Catnoun. Ihave seldom given a vote, the result 
of which gratified me more than the vote which I gave on 
that occasion. I then presided in that chair which you now 
occupy, and gave the casting vote. I take to myself, there- 
fore, some share in the credit of that magnificent improve- 
ment. 
perfectly clear from doubt than this one is. It does not be 
long to the category of internal improvements atall. It is 
not a power claimed by the Goverument, as a government. 
It belongs to the Government as a landed proprietor. And 
I will add, that itis not only a right but a duty, and an im- 
portant duty. Now, what has been considered an equitable 


Hear their opinions on the | 


indeed, I do not think that there is a principle more | 


said, if exercised at all, in this partial way, it | 


It | 


must be upon policy and not upon principle. 
was once the principle of the Government that 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands should 
go into the Treasury to meet the national debt, 
not of the people of one State, but of the whole 
people of the United States. Since that is no 
longer necessary, we may now abandon it, and 
adopt a new policy that may end in the establish- 


| ment of a new principle, sound or unsound. And 
| we think the legislation tending to this new prin- 
| ciple, to be sound, must be national in its charac- 


ter. Government may aid a particular State in 
its work of internal improvement of a national 
character without abandoning a principle, while to 
aid it for a special purpose would only require a 
change of policy. ‘The former, when once estab- 


| lished, may be abandoned—it cannot be changed; 


while the latter may be formed, modified, and 
amended. 
Are we to suppose that it was ever contemplated 


| by the insertion of that clause in the Constitution 


which the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 


|| lina [Mr. Orr] refers to—‘‘ that Congress shall have 


arrangement between the Government and the State which | 


may undertake an improvement passing through the public 
lands? Long since it was agreed that the grant of alter- 
nate sections was a fair contribution on the part of the 
United States, considered as a proprietor, and from which 
the United States would be a very great gainer. 


Itappears | 


to méto be an equitable arrangement; and | doubt whether, | 


in any case, either of a canal or a railroad passing through 


the publie lands, the United States will not be a gainer. | 


To that extent I am prepared to go, be the road long or 
short. If it be long, you gain the more; if it be short, you 
gain the less: and you contribute in proportion to your 
gain.”’ 


Now, that the proceeds are not needed in the 


Treasury, and the land has cease to be a reve- || ‘ene 
; | delegated power to appropriate it to the use of any 


nue, this argument cannot be applied. 


General Cass, in that debate, in presenting the | 


reasons why he would support the bill, said: 


“This bill does not touch the question of internal im 
provement at all. It asserts no right on the part of this 
Government to lay out a road, or to reguiate the construc. 
tion of aroad. The Federal Government is a great land- 
holder; it possesses an extensive public domain; and we 
have the power, under the Constitution, to dispose of that 
domain; and a very unlimited power it 1s. The simple 
question is, what disposition we may make of the public 
lands? No one will contend for the doctrine that we can- 
not give them away to a State. As the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, every President has signed bills asserting 


| 
| 
| 
| 


power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States’’—I say, was it con- 


| templated by this clause that our General Govern- 


ment would at any time assume the character of 
an arbitrary and Janded proprietor, managing its 
property for speculative purposes, to the detriment 
of its best interest and that of its citizens? For, 
unless we admit this fact, the arguments of hon- 


_orable gentlemen must grow weak the closer we 


| survey them. 


| sive of a new, and the reverse. 


I contend that the Government is 
a national trustee, holding the property in charge 
for the use and benefit of the whole, having no- 


one State exclusively, nor to an old State exclu- 
But I pass on 


| from the constitutional question to consider this 


new policy. They tell us the best interest of the 


Government is to people its wild lands—to bring | 
the soil in contact with the plow; thereby to de- | 


velop its strength and productive qualities. And 
we are told this alternate-section scheme, which 


| proposes to double the value of the remaining sec- 
| tions, and to paneer: eae effect al] these desir- 


the principle that these lands may be disposed of by the || 


General Government, without restriction as to the purpose 
of such disposition. We may bestow them for school pur- 
poses, or we may bestow a portion for the purpose of im- 
proving the value of the rest. What right have you to sit 
still and see your lands gtowing in value, through the in- 
strumentality of individuals, without rendering any aid in 
furtherance of that object? [tis the settlement of the Jands 
that makes them valuable.”’ 

General Cass subsequently, in the same debate, 
in reply to a constitutional issue made by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, (Mr. Bagby,) in a more 
pointed manner maintained the constitutional 
power of Congress to dispose of a portion of the 
public domain to enhance the value of the remain- 
ing portion. He said: 


“<{ will answer the Senator. The General Government 


has no power to make any railroad or canal through any | 


State ; BUT THE DISPOSAL OF A PORTION OF THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN TO RAISE THE VALU® OF THE REST IS CLEARLY 
WITHIN THE POWER OF THIs GOVERNMENT.” 

While I respect the views of Mr, Cass and Mr. 
Calhoun, at the same time I claim the privilege to 
differ with them, if their notions come in contact 
with mine, however humble. Upon this particu- 
lar point I desire to be distinctly understood. I 


able results, while we contend that, to accomplish 
such ends, the price of the land must be cheap- 
ened rather than increased. In this conclusion 
we think the facts are plain, and sustain us. 

It is not the policy of the Government to double 
the value of her lands; for, in doing so, the object 
and aim of applying labor to her cai (without 
which they are of little value) is at once prevented 


by the lands being placed beyond the reach of the | 
| working man. 


We agree that to people the wild 


lands as speedily as the laws of nature and the 
| necessities of society may require, is subserving 


the true interest of Government, and carrying out 


| the intention of the framers of the Constitution. 


But the question upon which we differ is, that 
to grant alternate sections of land for railroad pur- 
poses to the new States in which the lands hap- 
pen to lie, exclusive of the old States that have 
ceded, or the other States that have contributed to 
acquire that same land for the Government, will 
not effect that end so generally as at first view we 
are led to believe. Here we take issue. The ar- 


_ gument, that by increasing the remaining alternate 
| sections on the line of a railroad in any new State, 


| where the population is sparse and unfixed, there- 


| 


| running a railroad through it, in the 


| lands in the other portion of the State and eo 
|| distant from the line of railroad. 
| I propose to sustain by the argument of ho 





| 
| 





of the Treas. 
Nn 18 founded 
You increase 
our land, by 
same propor. 
€, and sale of 
untry 
This assertion 
norable 
Ot con- 
ands; if 
ublic lands 
roads now 


ury, 1 think incorrect. My opinio 
upon the fact, that in proportion as 
the value of a particular class of y 


| tion you diminish the demand, pric 


| gentlemen, reversed; because you cann 
| struct railways through all your public | 

you could, or if there were no more 
unsettled than those on the lines af 
| projected, then the reasoning would be more plaus- 

ible. But such is not the case. Government oyy 
much more than that, and requires such legislation 
as will operate as equally as possible upon its ¢i;. 
zens. 

It is said this scheme or plan will much enhance 
the value of the surrounding country, by rapidly 
settling the lands. If honorable gentlemen expec 
results in a new State, where the population i 
sparse and not fixed, which usually flow in the 
| old States, where the land titles are perfected, and 

the population dense and fixed, they are siech 
mistaken. But they do not; for the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Hatt] tells us— 
and it is one of their main arguments—that, in the 
new States, only the good lands on the rivers and 
roads are taken up, while there are numbers squat- 
ting about, waiting for the Indian title to become 
extinguished, before they make permanent sett|e- 
| ment. This being so, give them alternate sections 
for their railroads, and what is the consequence? 
Is it not evident, by their own argument, that you 
have a general rush of population to get near the 
line of the railroad? And does not this very fact 
point out to us plainly the inevitable consequence, 
| which is the abandonment and depopulation of the 
back country? And is it not very evident, that 
| the price and sale of Government land in the 
| region of country distant from the line of railroad, 
must decrease and diminish in proportion as the 
labor is extracted from it and the demand increased 
| for it elsewhere? In an old State, this is not so 
| much the case, because, as before stated, the pop- 
_ ulation is fixed, and the land titles perfected. Such 
| economy we conceive of but little value, towards 
| keeping up the resources of the Treasury; and if 
we count it by dollars and cents, the Government 
would perhaps lose as much by the diminished, as 
by the increased value of the public lands. Be- 
sides, such a system would seriously affect the 
interest of those who have made early purchases 
and settlements, as well as the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. But its tendency is, to injure and pre- 
judice the value of the lands belonging to individ- 
uals more than the Government; because the latter 
gets the advantage of an increase elsewhere, while 
the former is not compensated in any way. I think 
this an important fact, and worthy of the serious 
consideration of members from new States. | 
must believe the true interest of our governmental 
policy requires us to adopt some measure that will 
secure the general settlement of her public lands, 
irrespective of localities, conditions, or qualities. 
I cannot believe the alternate-section scheme will 
fully carry out this object, because too limited in 
its Operations and effects. Nevertheless, | am will- 
ing to grant lands to the States, respectively, from 
policy, more than upon principle, for works of a 
reat national character—such as the railroad from 
Gineiesenti, through the very heart of the nation, to 
the southern sea-board at Charleston; or the road 
now under way from New York, through the val- 
ley of Virginia and Tennessee, to New Orleans. 
These are truly national in their character; and, 
although being constructed rapidly by individuals 
| and States, they might be encouraged by Govern- 
ment. 
| But I leave this branch of the subject to talk of 
= idea which is advanced before us. lt's 
i 





contended by some—whether in earnest or not | 
cannot even conjecture—that the lands belong, and 
ought to go to the States ia which they happen ‘ 
lie. This is a simple proposition, and easily de- 
monstrated. As well might the child claim and 
demand the whole of its parent’s property, be- 
cause the parent had been kind enough to grant 
the child liberally of his patrimony, or @ trustee 
The principle is an 


the rights of the beneficiaries. 
establish 


arbitrary one, unsound, and cannot 
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» ysuce. 
oe belonging properly to the whole people, 
a» matter how acquired, either by purchase, ces- 
gon, or conquest; and no artificial boundary lines 
wogid affect the validity of the claim of one single 
jgimant in the whole twenty three millions. It 


yas theirs in common, as a whole; and no one | 
ve had the right to demand the errs of 


State he : 
any portion of it to its own use and benefit, tothe 


iiriment of the interest of the whole. For (said 
\ir. C.) suppose this system had been adopted in 


the earlier days of the Republic, before the cession | 
of 1780, before Virginia conveyed to the General | 
oOo . 


Government her vast landed possessions lying in 
the great Northwest, extending from the Ohio to 
the Mississippi, and to the lakes, out of which the 


fee noble States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, IIli- | 


,and Wisconsin were formed, and now bear 


nols : a ; 
a population of over four millions; suppose this 


iden had been practically carried out previous to 


shat date, then this brilliant galaxy of stars in the || 


Northwest, that now hangs so beautifully, shed- 
jing light upon our political hemisphere, would be 


merged in the glorious constellation of the Old | 


Dominion. 


What were the conditions of the cession act of | 
1730? They were, that the land, ghen ceded to | 
the Union, should be for the common benefit of | 


all the States, and not for the separate use and 
benefit of any particular State. he land con- 


veyed by Virginia in 1784 was in trust, for the | 


benefit of the several States, Virginia included— 


which will be seen by the wording of the deed of | 


cession executed by Virginia, which is as follows: 


“That all the lands within the Territory so ceded to the 
United States (and not reserved for certain uses specified) 


shall be considered as a common fund for the use and bene- | 
ft of such of the United States as have become or shall be- || 


come members of the confederation or federal alliance of 
the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual 


respective proportions in the general charge and expendi- | 
ture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that || 


purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.”? 


And now, to make large grants of land to par- 
ticular States for their own use and benefit, in 
which they happen to lie, I contend is a violation 
of the ordinance of 1780, and that there is no good 
faith in such a course. 

But, in the further extension of my remarks, I 


desire to bear more upon the subject under consid- | 


eration, and to inquire the extent of the landed 
estate held in charge by our national trustee. The 
number of acres undisposed of on the 30th of June, 
1851, may be seen from a statement which I have 
had prepared by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as follows: 


Stutes and Territories. 


Acres undisposed of. 
Ohio 


302,195.62 


Indiana...... Highs > dess wisiede adédec 1,049,680.91 
DONE ns necasad sass ddekcn bnot be de 8,219,628 .72 
ED cadlali Clas daéus weakens oscie . 26,685,589.32 


Alabama... tees sees 
Mississippi ........se00. 


15,486,849 .23 
8,849,165. 11 


LION Wit aaww'k Ske > ahh 5 obiSo Kal 13,579,384 .47 
a éciencessosces | SSL ante 
Meike 600 Seve neds snadenn sine 22,3''3,746.72 
Florida... ...66 Sdbe seseBUissccccececs aOneEe 
OUD ivgndntcbaredanbsrds wecusedues 25,661,550, 27 
i er eee ccccecee = 94,500,9004.83 
OCODRIRIR . nike ncceccse rvcccccecssvcss DES 


Minnesota Territory...........+ 
Oregon Territory...... eeeee 
New Mexico Territory. .... 0.02 eceees 
Utah Territory..... eeceees 
Northwest Territory.........ss++ee0- 
Nebraska Territory. ......ceessesees 
Indian Tatts occ. esas cheysone sees 


50,975,931.85 
206,349,333.00 
127,383,040.00 
113,589,013.00 
370,040,960.00 

87,488,000.(0 
119,789,440.00 


ee eeee wee 
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From this table it may readily be seen to what 


States the largest number of acres of the public | 
land have been donated, and for what purposes. I | 
All I desire || 


will net go into the figures in detail. 
‘o show, in this connection, is the extent of the pub- 


lic domain, and that out of the 1,400,000,000 of | 


acresunsold and unappropriated , 160,000,000 might 
be well donated to atiachinadens. 


f it is the true interest of Government to peo- 


ple her wild lands—to develop the strength of her | 


soil by tillage and iculture, by combining the 
strength of man with that of the aidnthen this 
Plan must meet our favorable consideration. It is 
feneral in its provisions; it is equal in its opera- 
ions, resulting ina sure reward to honest industry 
and a healthy influence to Government. Agricul- 
ture, in every age of the world, has been regarded 
the highest, ‘as well as the most useful and inde- 
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Mr. C. said the land was an estate in | pendent occupation of man. Since the days when 


| blood. 


|| grade revolution in its course, 


| the plowman was called from his unfinished fur- 
row to head the armies of a great warlike people, 
and to be their statesman and leader, up to our 
tume and day, no calling has afforded to mankind, 


leads him to seek, as the cultivation of the soil—the 
natural occupation of man, healthful and pleasant 


| dependent in its c 
| arm to deeds of valor and of worth, while it oper- 
ates powerfully on the faculties of the human 
mind, and expands and gives tone to all the nobler 
feelings of our nature. 
and soothe our rough and troubled passions, and 
to mould them into virtue instead of vice. Indeed, 
the farmer who is regular in his habits—** early to 
bed, and early to rise’’—and, like Socrates, tem- 


in so great a degree, that object which his nature | 


It has a tendency to calm | 


perate in all things, must feel the effects of a mind | 


pure as the morning breeze, conscious of its own 
rectitude, and full of joy. Sir, these men consti- 
tute the heart of the Republic—they are its life- 
In those times when war was a principle 
in the politics of nations—when the greatest bat- 
tles were fought, and the most brilliant victories 
achieved—we are told a plain farmer commanded 
the troops, themselves cultivators of the soil. And 
when we read of the splendid details of the Trojan 
war unreflectingly, we ‘‘ associate with the title of 
prince all the pageantry of modern potentates”’ that 
were distinguished by similar titles. But in this 
history tells us we are wrong; for there was proba- 
bly nota leader of all the Greeks who did not, like 
the father of Ulysses, assist in the farming opera- 
tions with hisown hands. Cincinnatus was sum- 
| moned from the plow, standing in the furrow, to be 
dictator of a mighty empire, while the Samnian am- 
bassadors found Curius Dentatus cooking his own 
repast of vegetables in an earthen vessel. In those 
days, when agriculture flourished among the an- 


vegetable was considered a great honor. 


some of the noblest families of that age derived | 


their patronymic name, we are told, from vegeta- 
| bles in the cultivation of which their parents ex- 
| celled, as in the exampleof the Fabii—Pisones 
and Lentulii. Weare told that, when they praised 
a good man, they called him an agriculturist and 
a good husbandman, and he was thought to be 


| very greatly honored who was thus praised. How | 


different now! How changed is the occupation 
in the estimation of the progressive age! To-day 
the tiller of the soil, to be honored and called great, 


|| must be galvanized by wearing the title honors of 
|| office, or whetted on the grindstone of reform. 
| The plan before us proposes to encourage this art, 


| which dates far back, perhaps with the birth of 


|, man, and has progressed, step by step, slowly 


| but steadily through all the various convulsions 

and vicissitudes of the world, meeting no retro- 
Itis still the means 
of man’s existence, and from its original nature 
must ever remain so. It has been encouraged in 
every age of the world. In the infant state of a 
| once mighty empire, her ruler in partitioning the 
_ lands, assigned to no one more than he could till, 
| which was considered two acres. But we are told 
| by Pliny, that after the Kings were expelled, 
| seven acres were allotted to each citizen. This 

was the size of the farm of Curius, Regulus, and 


|| Cincinnatus, and on these small parcels they dwelt 
|| and cultivated them with their own hands. 


They 
| were honored men of their time, and agriculture 
_was their chief occupation. They were nobles 
—they were farmers! Agriculture is the base of 
all trade: commerce is king, but agriculture wears 
the crown. As the cultivation of the soil and the 
encouragement of agriculture are of more import- 
ance to the great interest of a nation and a people 
than any other science or art, all means legitimate, 
and in the natural course of things, should be 
given towards the furtherance of its extension and 
erfection. To do this, the wild and uncultivated 
ands should be given to actual settlers. The un- 
limited quantity of our public domain will enable 
us to bestow upon that unfortunate class of our 
population who need assistance a boon which 
would forever fasten the feeling of gratitude to 
Government stronger than any other imaginable 
tie or influence could ee do. 
It isa great measure—a plan that provides for 

| all; and it need not be said that all are not now 
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needing its provisions; for the wheel of fortune 


| ever turns, and with it turns the fortunes of men— 


in its operations, oe in its results, and in- || 
aracter, calculated to nerve the | 


| the old States. 


to-day in the sunshine, to-morrow in the shade. 
By this scheme you take from poverty thousands 
whose indigent circumstances render them wholly 
unable and incompetent to perform the duties of 
good citizens. ‘They cannot extend to their chil- 
dren even the benefits of common-school education, 
and thus prepare them for the ordinary duties of 
life. This class of citizens are worth but little to 
a State in a revenue point of view; they pay no 
taxes. To give them homes in the West would 
be to better their wretched condition, and to afford 
an indirect revenue to the Government, while it 
could not depopulate or detract materially from 
It was remarked,a few days ago, 
by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Breckinnince,} ‘that he had not made up his 
mind how he should vote; but he hardly thought 
he would vote for a bill that would depopulate his 


| own State.”’ 


Suppose there are one million in the thirty-one 


| States that would probably avail themselves of the 


| homestead. 


They would not all.be drawn from 
one State, or from all of them at once, but gradu- 
ally, and as one would emigrate, his,place would 
soon be filled, and so on throughout; so that we 


| think it cannot be objected to on that ground. The 


emigration, scattered as it must necessarily be all 
over the States, would almost be imperceptible. 


| The system must ever be one of great importance 
| to supporting the base of all trade and the suste- 
| nance of all government; for the wealth of a nation 


| depend upon the cultivation of the soil. 


consists in its soil, its population, and its power 
to produce. The division of labor, the exchange 
of its products, and the health of its people, all 

uabor, 
to use the words of Adam Smith, was the first 


| price—the original purchase-money that was paid 


cients, to excel in the cultivation of a particular || 


Then |} 


for all things. It was not by gold or by silver 
that the wealth of all the world was purchased. 
And in proportion as the powers of the soil to 
produce are developed, in the same ratio will the 


| wealth and strength ofa nation increase. 


The defense of every nation in the world de- 


| pends upon the powers of the soil to produce; if 


not of its own, foreign soil; and soil will not pro- 
duce without labor. Armies must have suste- 
nance—nations must have armies. 

If we take only a selfish view of the subject, 
we must favor it; because it is easily demonstrated 
that by the plan proposed something is to be pro- 


| duced out of unproductive materials—that man 


is to create means out of muscles, or money out of 
work. 

The land is idle—worth nothing—without labor 
on it. We havea large number of landless citi- 
zens, who have but little stimulus to exertion. 
Give them each one hundred and sixty acres of 
the public domain—a homestead—and you instil 
at once the proud feeling of owner and proprietor, 
and thereby you elevate and encourage him to 
labor and industry, and the whole nature of the 
man is changed; he looks up, instead of down, 
and feels likea man. The effects of this great 
plan must be to lessen the turpitude of crime, and 
improve the moral as well as physical condition 
of man. By giving him this homestead, you 
place in his homie the means to support himself 
and his family, and you give him, virtually, over 
and above the land, one third of his crop, because 
that would be the rent were he still on the land of 
his lord. Hence, by this benevolent plan, you 


place the unfortunate man in possession of not 


only a home, but you give him a surplus of one 
third of his earnings, which before he was com- 


| pelled to pay for the use of the land he tilled. 
' This surplus of one third of his labor he can lay 
| up for a rainy day, or buy some of the luxuries of 


| great advantage. 


life, of which he has seldom or never before tasted. 

In a dollar-and-cents point of view, as well as 
every other way, the Government must derive 
Our commerce will be augment- 
ed in a ratio proportioned to the encouragement of 
agriculture, and the duty received thereon will be 
commensurate with the imports, which of course 
will be increased in proportion to the products 
exported. 

But there are more and far higher views that 
might be taken of the subject. Itis the duty of 
every well-regulated Government, | hold, to make 
all laws and rules that will better the moral as well 
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as physical condition of its citizens, as the one is as || 


necessary und indispensable to its permanence and 
stability as the other. And I ask if any plan more 


judicious can be conceived, that will tend more to 


tt 


elevate the man in his own mind, to better his | 


moral nature, and alleviate his sufferings, than the 


one submitted by my honorable colleague, (Mr. | 


Jounson,] which is now under consideration ? 


It is a plan, if adopted, which must result in the | 


happiest effect upon society in America; elevating 
and bettering the conditions of thousands now de- 


graded; promoting industry; making all independ- | 


ent, and the ballot-box once more untrammeled, 
and giving a free exercise of the elective franchise. 
Sir, | believe if you pass this bill to encourage in- 
dustry and agriculture, it will exercise a powerful 
influenceon the politics of the nation; it will stran- 
gle the spirit of consolidation; it will quench the 
corruptions that flow from moneyed powers, and 
restore that honesty and purity to the public mind, 
which it had in the earlier days of the Republic. 
Sir, a radical change in the administration of the 
public lands is inevitable. Demonstrations from 
wy quarter of the country proclaim it. Pass 
this ‘ill, and you eradicate the seeds of death and 
dissolution now sown broadcast throughout our 
happy land; ‘pass the bill, purge the ballot-box, 
and preserve our honors and our liberties. 

We are told by a distinguished Senator in the 
other Chamber [Mr. Bell, of Tennessee] that we 
ought to husband the means of the Government, 
to brush up our Navy, and to put on our armor, 


and to be prepared for war, which he says must | 


come upon us in three years. If that conclusion, 
which is drawn from facts shadowed forth, but 
yet in the womb of time, be true, what better 
means of fortification or national defense can we 
resort to than to pass this bill, and make a million 
more of our people the producers of the means 
necessary to supportan army? For while you 
effect the one, you effect another result equally 


of life, but you make better soldiers of them. To 


oe they not only produce the sustenance | 


estimate their true value, make a calculation of | 


what these one million farmers would produce of 
a single article of produce in one year. Take the 
Indian corn. Say there are one million—and the 
most liberal estimate does not exceed that num- 
ber—that would or could avail themselves of the 
provisions of the law, and go in possession ofthe 
iomestead at once. Suppose each man raises 
thirty bushels to the acre, and tends twenty acres; 
but we deduct ten bushels per acre, or two hun- 
dred bushels, for his own use; and then take the 
surplus of twenty bushels per acre, he will raise 


twenty times twenty, or four hundred bushels— | 


and one million, in the same ratio, would produce 
four hundred million bushels. 
ducer for his own use two hundred bushels of 


corn, and the balance of his entire crop of wheat, | 


rye, oats, barley, 
amply sufficient for 
a surplus of corn for one year of four hundred 
millions of bushels, which, at fifty cents per 
bushel, is equal to two hundred millions of dol- 
lars—an amount sufficient to support an army of 
fifteen hundred thousand troops for thirty years 
in the most extravagant manner—a period of time 
more than twice as long as that occupied by our 
fathers in the bloody struggles of the Revoletion 
achieving the liberties we now enjoy; and the 
most fruitful imagination, or the readiest dreamer, 
fails when he attempts to sketch scenes on battle- 
fields, or hardships of war like they endured. The 
world will never witness another struggle similar 
to the American Revolution. But seeing the great 
results to be derived from this system, what better 
forts, | ask, can Government erect on its north- 
western frontier than the homesteads? And if 
war comes, let it come; the recipients of this na- 
tional boon will be the first to mingle in the shout 
and respond to the sound of the clarion and the 
clangor of arms; and when the dread and sanguin- 
ary conflict grows doubtful, their blood will freely 
enrich the soil that gave them birth, defending 
their homes and their firesides. And, if fate should 
ever be against them, or any one of them, and he 
should fall with his “* face to the field and his feet 
to the foe,”’ in the heat of battle, methinks I hear 
him whisper as he expires, ‘* | go—death is sweet 
in defense of right, and that Government that pro- 


re &c., &c., which is 


1s support, and then we have | 


APPENDIX 


| the resources of a nation. 


_ to buy some of the luxuries of life; a library; to 
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Over and above the forego- 
ing results, there are others of much importance 
and great value. By the passage of this bill, we 
do not encourage one branch of industry alone; 
but, on the contrary, every branch—the mechanic, 
the merchant, the ship-builder—indeed, every 
branch known to the industrial world. The wider 
agriculture is extended, the greater will be the de- 
mand for farming implements. By this system 
you open a market for the labor of the honest‘and 
industrious mechanic, placing the means in the 
possession of the producer or cultivator to pur- 
chase these implements. 

Let us make a calculation of the implements and 
farming tools of prime necessity that occupants of 
the homestead would use: 





Articles for each man. No. Price. Amount. 
PIOWE . cocsc sevcesscccets 1,000,000, at $5 00... .35,000,000 | 
Spades or pick-axes.... .1,000,000 1 50.... 1,500,000 
Ph Sines Pearbecarcoeat 1,000,000 50.... 500,000 
Pruning-hooks........... 1,000,000 2 00.... 2,000,000 
Chopping-axts....-..... 1,000,000 1 25.... 1,250,000 | 
BOG ose 00 svesscences 1,000,000 3 00.... 3,000,000 | 
Cradles ......cessccecees 1,000,000 4 00.... 4,000,000 
Trace chains, blind bri 

dies, and harness. ....1,000,000 5 00.... 5,000,000 | 

p= eee. 5 
OOM sc scasscccess ° 2 25 22,250,000 


By this calculation we see at once a new mar- 
ket for the labor of our industrious mechanics, 
and we see the means to pay for their products, 
and also the great principle fully developed of the | 
necessity of a division in the labor of a country 
to make it prosperous and happy. It is this di- 
vision of labor that creates the wealth and expands 
Hence, as above, we 
have one million producers, giving a surplus of 
real value of $200,000,000 for one year, opening 


a ready market for farming tools of prime neces- || 


sity to an amount over $20,000,000; leaving the 
producers, over and above this heavy expendi- | 
ture, one hundred and eighty millions of money 


build churches and school-houses; to educate their | 


| children; to construct works of internal improve- 


ment, or to do with it as they may think best to 
better their condition in life. 
Taking into view all the bearings and sure re- 


sults of Mr. Jounson’s great scheme for the alle- || 


viation of suffering humanity, its whole tendency 


towards increasing Government prosperity and 


Leaving the pro- |, 


shall go forth to my constituents. 


Government wealth and strength, together with 
the great good to grow out of it in a moral as well 
as a physical point of view, I must believe it a 
a we owe those we represent to pass the bill. 
It shall have my vote. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. SKELTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of | 


the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Husparp in the 
chair,) on House bill No. 7, being a bill to encourage agri- 


culture, commerce, manufactures, and all other branches | 


of industry, by granting to every man who is at the head ef 
a family, and a citizen of the United States, a homestead 


of.one hundred and sixty acres of land out of the public | 


domain, upon condition of occupancy and cultivation of 
the same,— 


Mr. SKELTON said: Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


give the reasons that will induce me to vote for 
the bill under consideration. The question pre- 
sented to this House is, to a considerable extent, 
anew question. Itis one upon which there isa 
great difference of sentiment. Inasmuch as [ in- 
tend to vote for the bill under consideration, when 
perfected, I desire that my reasons for so doing 
In the first 
place, you will allow me to say, before I enter 
upon the argument, inasmuch as the charge of 


| agrarianism 1s made against those who advocate 


measures of this kind, that 1 disavow any senti- 


| ments of agrarianism, or any disposition to dispos- 


_ sess the property of an 


iny man, or to give to any 
rty which he himself has not pro- 


man that prop C 
I believe that the true principle, the prin- 


duced. 


ciple — which this Government differs from all 


other Governments that have preceded us is, that 
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But, sir, I will take another view of this great individual consistent with the safety of 
and benevolent plan. 


‘| shi 
| individual liberty is 


‘| and this principle, you wil 














his fellow. 
UrOpe, Citizen 
in nationality; ail ane 
estroyed there can be no n ° 
| tional liberty. On this ground I advocate the princi. 
| ple of the utmost liberty to each individual consist. 
ent with the public safety. On this basis rests the 
| prosperity, the peculiar Prosperity, of our country: 
ate _ Perceive, is directly 
_ Opposite to socialism or agrarianism. I have hear 
| honorableigentlemen, since I have been sitting ypoy 
| this floor, charge sentiments of this character oa : 
| those who favor the adoption of sucha measur, . 
is here proposed. I wish to say, in the commence. 
ment, that I utterly repudiate any sentiments like 
these. ; 
In discussing this question, I desire to be ep. 
sidered as taking a great national view of a eres: 
national question. I wish to discard, as far a 
possible, any sectional feeling that might actuays 
'me. Asa member upon this floor, I desire to ai. 
vocate the interests, and the whole interests, of th» 
whole country. It is true that the State of whic 
I have the honor to be a representative is a gma)! 
State in this Codtilecséy , bat it is equally true 
that it is one of those small States that eniertaiy 
large and patriotic sentiments. We do not boas: 
of being the “mother of States and statesmen,” 
but we do boast of this, that upon our soil—th 
soil of New Jersey—the sun of liberty rose in the 
American Revolution. Upon our soil—in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent—the mip. 
ions of Great Britain were hurled back by the pat- 
riots of the Revolution; upon that soil, the tide of 
adversity was turned, and the sun of liberty rose 
upon this whole continent. 7 
I have another reason for supporting this bill, 
| There might, perhaps, or there might not, be other 
| projects that would receive my support, but the 
| time has arrived, in my opinion, when some dis- 
position of this public domain will have to be made. 


| citizens. In the ancient nations of 
is swallowed u 


| 
| We have before us bills to distribute the public 


| lands to railroad companies, covering about thirty 
| millions of acres, and to those propositions | dis- 
| sent. The reason why I shall vote for the bill now 
before us is, that it will not only be a positive ben- 
efit to the country, but that it will prevent the car- 
rying out of other projects, which are hurtful in 
themselves. The doctrine of the Democratic party 


ha e eae 
| is in opposition to chartered monopolies, in oppo- 


_ sition to chartered companies and incorporations, 
| and I wish to say on this occasion, that I am sur- 
|| prised to find so many of my Democratic friends 
'| advocating the distribution of the public lands to 
|| build up such institutions. 
|| It is stated that this land question is one in 
1 which all the States have an equal share. This I 
'| admit to be the true position. The public lands 
'| are in the hands of the General Government, to be 
| disposed of for the public benefit, and for the ben- 
'| efit of all the States. Now, I contend that this 
|| bill is one that secures this great object, the bene- 
|| fit of the whole Union and of all the States—the old 
\| as well as the new. It benefits the new States by 
giving them that labor which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to their prosperity, and, at the same time, !' 
relieves the older States of the redundancy of labor 
which contributes to depress and paralyze the arm 
| of industry in those States. It gives free scopeto 
labor; it gives labor where it is needed; it gives to 
the poor man, who has no land to till, a place 
where he may flee from ee he 
may direct his energies and his labor to the bes' 
advantage, and where he may possess the results 
‘|of that labor. It is claimed that the Westeri 
'| States desire to have these lands settled ; and it 's 
| right they should. These lands are given for the 
'| habitation of man. And before proceeding fur- 
| ther, you willallow me to state, in this connection, 
that I do not propose to advance any theories © 
| man’s right to the soil. What I desire to say '8 
| this, that the land without the cultivating hand ot 
| the laborer is valueless; and that, after labor has 
| been devoted to the cultivation of that land, the 
labor becomes intimately blended with the land, 
| and cannot be separated from it. It is on this 
|| ground that I base the right of the individual ' 
|| the possession of the soil. His labor is connecte¢ 
| with, and becomes a part and parcel of the sol; 
|| and the soil is valuable in consequence of the labor 
'| he has devoted to its cultivation. On thisgroun¢, 





vides for and protects my wife and my children.’’ || we allow here the utmost liberty to be given to each | I contend that the individuals who possess the 
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j of the country, have a right to it in the right 
e ggsession, and in the right of cultivation and 
Who will pretend to say that it is not the 
oa of this Government to cultivate and settle 
erent Western wilderness? Who will ques- 
an the expediency, or deny the na Fa! and 
enefit to result from it? Noone,I presume. It 
he interest of the whole country that our vast 
weritory shall be settled and cultivated. 

” But Ymay be met here by the argument, that in 
porting this bill, 1 am voting away the public 
noney—gtving away the property and lessening 
he revenue of the General Government, which 
“aeht to be devoted to paying the expenses of the 
Government. Now, I do not believe that would 
the result. I believe,as has been correctly 
stated on this floor, that by giving awa the pub- 

.Jands to actual settlers, who will cultivate 
‘hem, the revenues of the Government will be in- 
eased instead of diminished. We have already, 
js well known, disposed of large tracts of the 
»ablic lands which were yielding no revenue, but 
+ om which we already derive a small revenue. It 
‘« the interest of the country to encourage the cul- 
sygtion of the soil of the West, because of the 
»oulse Which it gives to every interest and every 
teanch of industry throughout our land. I am 
-tuated in a State where the land is already pos- 
| reside in a State where the mechanic arts 








sessed. 


and manufacturing are the great interests of the | 


ple, and we look to the prosperity and exten- 
“ion of the western settlements as affording us the 
est market for our surplus labor. We look to 
thegreat West as the place where we shall find an 
outlet for the produce of our surplus labor; and in 
énding a market for the handiwork of our me- 
apies and manufacturers, we are rewarded a 
ndredfold more than we should be by receiving 
asmall pittance in the way of revenue for the ex- 
enses of the General Government. 
" But, inaddition to this, when you stimulate agri- 
ulture, you not only benefit manufactures and 
mechanic arts, but you increase the commerce 
four country. What is it that has produced 
this great work upon this great continent in little 
ver two sania years? What is it that has 


felled the forests and driven the savage beast from | 


his lair throughout this broad extent of country? 
What is it that has reared your meghty cities? 
What is it that has built your churches and school- 


uations the hills and valleys throughout the wide 
expanse of our country? It is the hand of labor; 
itis the strong arm of labor that has felled the for- 
ests: that has reared your cities and splendid hab- 
tations; that has freighted your ships with the 
produce of the soil and the products of industry— 
those ships that now traverse every ocean, whose 


sails whiten every sea, whose flag is now found | 


every harbor and on every river throughout the 
world. What has done this? Industry—the en- 
ergy and labor of man have done it. 


We are nowllreceiving from the commerce of 


country, fifty millions and upwards of reve- 
iue. Twenty years ago the revenue derived from 
urcommerce amounted to little over half that, 
‘hough the imposts upon foreign products were 
igher. What 
we? What has caused the coffers of our nation 
‘0 be now full and overflowing? Has it been the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands? No, 


yas caused this increase of reve- | 


“r;itis the stimulus which industry and energy | 


lavereceived throughout this vast country. This 
‘ume cause is still operating, and it is our duty, 


‘ statesmen, to develop industry everywhere | 


‘hroughout our country. 
Now, sir, the great difficulty under which la- 
orers suffer in our part of the country is, that 


there is too much competition. The laborer gots | 


‘ging for the leave to toil. They enter into our 
market and underbid each other, and reduce the 
‘emuneration of labor, until they are compelled to 
vork for a pittance which is not sufficient to sus- 
4in nature in the condition in which it ought to 
sustained. But what will be the effect of throw- 
‘8 open these public lands upon this excess of 
bor in the Eastern States, and upon the men 
‘aere who are bowed down in the dust, and who, 


'| dollar per day. 


Y competition with each other, have reduced the | 


price of their labor to the lowest possible point? 


| can obtain a farm in the West by paying a dollar || 
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and a quarter an acre for it. I know something 
about the interests of the laboring man. I have 
toiled long and hard in the mechanic’s workshop. 
I know his wants. I know the evils under which 


he labors, and the incubus which weighs him down. | 
It is competition and the reduction of his pay to | 


the lowest point. I say, that by throwing open 
these public lands, you not only fertilize and im- 
rove the West, but you relieve us of the Eastern 


tates of an evil that is pressing us into the earth, | 


I ask you how a man getting fifty cents a day 


can support a wife and six children and pay a | 


heavy rent? And yet that is the pay that many 
of the laboring men get in my part of the country. 


[ appeal to any honorable gentleman here if it is | 


possible for such a man ever to acquire sufficient 


to purchase a farm in the West, and take his |, intellectually prostrated by extreme application 


family out there? 
impossible. 

hat, then, is the remedy? The great problem 
of this age, and it has been the great problem of 
every age, is, how can labor be best rewarded? 
The reduction of the compensation for labor has 
been the ruin of many nations. When men arecom- 
pelled to work sixteen or seventeen hours per day 
for a mere pittance, how is it to be expected that any 
attention should be paid to the culture of the mind? 
It is true that in the East we have done something 
to provide for this class of our citizens. It is true 


He cannot do it. It is utterly 


| that we have recently levied a direct tax upon all 


the property holders in the State, for the purpose | 


of supporting schools, and as the means of 
education to every child, whether poor or rich. I 
recollect hearing it said by some one, that in pass- 
ing through one of the Eastern States, and seeing 
the barren and stony hills of Massachusetts, said, 
** What do you raise here?”” The Yankee, with 
that acuteness which is peculiar to the well-edu- 
cated and well-trained citizens of that State, re- 
ee ‘* We raise men, sir.’’ Sir, we raise men in 


| New Jersey; and we have a few of them to spare 
| eecasionally to people the great West. And now, 


is it not best that we should throw open this great 
West to our citizens, and place the means in their 
power to educate their children, rather than to 
force them into our crowded cities? Is it not best 
that our farmers’ sons and mechanics’ sons, who 
cannot again divide their fathers’ farms, because 


|| they are already perhaps too much divided, should 
uses, and studded and dotted with human hab- | 


be enabled to provide themselves homes in the 
great West, rather than that they should be 


| driven into the closely-confined and illy-venti- 


lated work-shops of our cities, there to remain 
until their energies are broken down, until they 


| become debilitated and prostrated by want of 


| go, for want of any other place? 


| eign invasion ? 
moment, in a case like this, which course he will | 


exercise and wholesome air and sunshine? I say, 


if this is a question concerning man, it is a ques- 


tion which involves not only the increase of the 
wealth and happiness of the nation, but it also in- 
volves the morals of the rising generation; and 
upon this ground it is a noble question. Talk 
about dollars and cents! Let us take care of the 
laboring man; let us take care of the energy of 
our country. What do you see in our crowded 
cities, where these young men are compelled to 
You find upon 
one hand luxury, idleness, vice, and licentious- 
ness, destroying their energies and their morals; 
while, upon the other hand, you see another class, 
toiling and drudging, and wearing out their lives 
and their very existence for the support of these 
very mgn. Now, shall we build up our large 
cities—sink-holes of licentiousness—or shall we 
enable our citizens to become worthy, intelligent 
freemen, qualified to defend our country from for- 
No statesman can hesitate for a 


pursue. Talk about hoarding up dollars and cents, 
at the expense of human sacrifice! Why, I saw 
a statement not long since, that twenty thousand 
females in the city of New York were earning 
their living by their needles—toiling on, day after 


| day, and not receiving more than a quarter of a 


Why isthis? Is there not some- 
thing wrong in our social condition? 
A Member. Why not give the land to them? 
Mr. SKELTON. The gentleman says, why 
not give the land to them? I tell that gentleman, 
that had we given the land to their fathers and 


‘onorable gentlemen tell us that these lands are || grandfathers, they would not have been found 
“ready in the market ata low rate, and thata man || there. 


|| clothe, and educate 
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But, sir, | will draw you a picture. A young man 
comes to a city to learn a trade; he ts compelled 
to do it, because his father has nota farm sufficient 
toemploy all his sons. He learns his trade, and, 
for a while, receives comparatively good wages; 
after a while, like all virtuous young men, he mar- 
ries a wife; now, in what condition is he to sup- 
port a family of half a dozen children? In the 
course of ume he finds his constitution giving way 
under excessive toil; and, being confined in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, shut out from the sun- 
shine of heaven, he finds his life giving way. I 
have seen these men myself, | have attended by 
their bedsides when they were stretched upon the 
bed of death. In my professional avocation in 
the city of Philadelphia, I have attended many 
such cases where the person was physically and 


and want of air and sunshine. I have seen them 
prostrated on the bed of death, surrounded by half 
a dozen children and a helpless wife. ; 

I recollect some time since visiting one of these 
cases. He hada package of medicine by his side. 
I said to him, ‘* Do not touch it. What you want 
isair and sunshine. This will restore you.”’ ** But, 
sir,’’ said he, ** my family must be fed and clothed. 
I cannot work out of doors, because my health is 
so much impaired. I can work at my light avo- 
cation—that of making shoes.’’ ‘* But,’’ said I, 
**if you continue to do so, you will go down a 
martyr to thegrave.’’ Said * **] have no other 
remedy.”’ 

Now, sir, we talk about human sacrifices; we talk 
of an unfeeling mother throwing her child into the 
Ganges. Now, which is worst, to take a child 
as soon as it is born, and throw itinto a river, and 
thus put ap end to its misery at once, or for a se- 
ries of years to make it a human sacrifice on the 
altar of mammon? 

I say, sir, that we have in this country hu- 
man sacrifices, offered annually by thousands upon 
the altar of mammon. Let the Christian blush 
when he hears of it from the Halls of the nation, 
that America is a nation where human sacrifices 
are offered to the god of mammon. | call upou 
every honorable member here to-day, representing 
as they do interests from all parts of our country, 
to come up and make some remedy for these evils 
[ call upon them to assist and say, that in this 
Christian land of liberty, this home of the free and 
land of the brave, we will no longer sacrifice the 
laboring thousands of our countrymen for the pur- 
of sustaining a false principle in society. 

et the masses of our land, who produce all that 
is worth possessing, and who produce everything, 
become degraded, grind them down to poverty, 
and reduce them to ignorance, and what becomes 
of our boasted Republic? No man will pretend 
to say, nay, even suppose, that we could main- 
tain a republic. Could we support the prosperity 
of our country anyhow? Is it possible that a 
nation can exist for any series of ages, where labor 
is degraded, and the laborer trodden down to the 
earth? It is impossible. Our great prosperity 
consists in elevating labor to the highest standard. 

But, sir, J] am not one of those levelers that 
wish to pull down elevated men. I do not envy 
men the honor of distinction, when they merit 
that honor. I would bestow as much honor as 
any man upon the old and venerated sires of the 
Revolution, or upon the old and venerated states 
men who have labored for the interests of our 
country. I honor and respect them; and the man 
who has accumulated property by his energy and 
industry, I honor and respect him, too. 1 would 
not pull one farthing from his pocket; but this I 
wast do: I would do all that laid in my power to 
elevate the laborer to the same standard of intelli- 
gence, if I could not elevate him to the same posi- 
tion in wealth. Nor do IJ believe, sir, that it is 
desirable to do so. In my opinion, it is not de- 
sirable that the great mass of our citizens should 
become wealthy; for when men become wealthy, 
they become licentious; when licentious, indolent; 
and when indolent, vicious. When these vices 
reign in our land, then the sun of liberty would 
cease to shine. Hence, I would like the laboring 
man elevated. I would like to see him receive a 
just compensation for his labor, and placed in a 
position where he could maintain his family in 
respectability—supply all their wants, and feed, 

bie children, as they rise up 
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around him. We have but a few days to live here, 
and we must shortly pass off this stage of action, 
and leave our children behind us. Sir, it is to 


them we must trust for the prosperity of our repub- | 


lican institutions; it is to them we must trust for 
the success of this great experiment of national lib- 
erty which we are now practising in this country. 


1 will make a few remarks in answer to the hon- || 


erable gentleman who has spoken upon the = 
site side of this question, [Mr. Futcer.] That 
gentleman tells us that he protests against this 


scheme as illegal in the first place, and in the next | 


unjust. How, sir, is itillegal? ‘The public lands 


are placed in the hands of the representatives of | 


this country, to be disposed of to the best advan- 


iage of the citizens of the nation. So far, then, for | 
the illegality of this scheme. Then, for the injus- 
tice: How are these lands situated, and who are || 


the owners of them? I contend, sir, that the 
people of this country own those lands—those 
vacant lands. The people, the whole people, 
hold those lands, and every man has an inherent 


right, as an American citizen, to those lands. | 
And how much of those lands have we got, sir? | 


Why, there is enough there to supply, three 
times over, every citizen of the United States, after 
you have given all you propose to give; hence, 
the individual who takes possession of one hun- 


dred and sixty acres, does not get his full share of 


the public lands of the country. Is there any 
injustice in that? Look around you for a pro- 
per example. A father here has sons, and he 


leaves them a farm for their inheritance. It is | 
theirs, and they have a right to do with it as they | 
think fit. It may suit those sons to divide that | 


land, or to sell it, and divide the proceeds. In 


either case there is no injustice perpetrated. The | 
one man only gets his share of his father’s land in | 


land, and does not wrong his brother who gets it 
in kind. He hasa right to do with itas he thinks 
fit, for it is his possession. Thus it is with the 
great lands of this continent. They belong to all 


the people; and we have to say to the owners of 


these lands, who are entitled to them by law and 
justice, ‘Go forth and settle upon that land, and 
relieve the redundant population of our Eastern 
States; relieve our confined cities; return the food 
to us you raise on our lands, and we will send 
you the products of our manufactures.”’ Hence, 
there is no injustice in this proposition; there is 
no agrarianism about it. It is just and legal ac- 
cording to the established usages of society. 

The gentleman from Maine says that men must 


rely upon their own resources; let them take their | 


money and go there and cultivate the lands. Now, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if the man who 
goes into the Western wilderness, that wild, un- 
cultivated forest, where there is no habitation, no 
cultivation, no fences, and faces not only the sav- 


ages, and the savage beasts, but the inclement | 


seasons and storms, and takes his axe upon his 


shoulder, and fells the forests trees, and digs the | 


ground to plant his corn-field, and prepare his 
potatoe-patch, whether he does not re y upon his 
own energies? Yes, sir, that is a nobie reliance; 
itis what I want. I want to give wre man a 
chance to rely upon his own cane ut cana 
man, in a crowded State, where he is compelled 
to beg leave to toil, depend upon his own ener- 

ies? No, sir, there is no field of labor for him. 
There is no employment. I have, myself, gone 
for three months around the streets of Philadel- 
phia, when not a dollar’s worth of work could be 
obtained. Is that a place for a man to depend 
upon his own resources? Place him where he can 


get no labor, no land to cultivate, shut him off 
from the public domain, and then insult him by | 


telling him, ‘Sir, depend upon your own re- 
sources.’’ What sort of resources are these? The 
ov resource is beggary, theft, or starvation. 

ut we propose to accept ne generar of the 
gentleman from Maine, |Mr. Futier,] and we 
propose to givea laboring man a chance to depend 
upon his own resources. Place him upon the soil 
where he can raise his own bread, his own cattle, 
his own poultry, and dig his own potatoes, and 
feed his family, and then you will find the man 
relieving himself by the energy of his own re- 
sources; and not only so, but you will find him 
producing a general good, by adding to the prod- 
ucts of the earth, and supplying, to those who 
want them, the necessaries of life. 

















The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fuver] says 
he is in favor of disposing of these lands for the 
benefit of all the people; and the only difference 


between the honorable gentleman and myself upon | 


this subject is, that I believe that this project of 
settling the Western country is one which is cal- 
culated more eminently to benefit the whole coun- 
try than keeping them as idle and uncultivated 
lands. And | would like to know how many gen- 
tlemen there are upon this floor who believe that 


the great interests of the whole community of this | 
|| our revenue. 


continent can be promoted by keeping these lands 
in an uncultivated and wild state. Who receives 
the benefit? Why, sir, we have, from a compu- 


| tation made upon this floor a few days ago by the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dawson,] a 
statement that it will require, at the present rate 
of increase, and present progress of our country, 
over nine hundred years to settle those vacant 
lands. Now, sir, a 


dred years before you sell them, what will the in- 
terest amount to, and what will be the loss to the 
country, by the loss of energy not only, but by 
the loss of the products of the soil? What will 


| be the loss to the laborer, who is compelled to de- 
| vote his labor to unprofitable pursuits? If there 


is any project that is calculated to benefit the 
whole country, | believe this to be the one. And 


itis upon this ground that I vote for it. As 1 | 


stated, | would not vote for it, if 1 believed it to 


be a mere sectional question; and 1 can say to || E 
‘and purchase a farm, they need also means for 


gentlemen from the East and the West, from the 


North and the South, that I know no sectional, | 
|| It is an expensive business traveling to the West, 


geographical distinctions in this common country 


of ours. We meet here as the representatives of | 
a great nation, and the advocates of the common | 


and great interests of this whole country. That 
is the feeling which animates me; and I hope that 


every gentleman advocating a question of public | 
| policy will be guided by the same sentiment, and || 
will look to the interest of the whole people of | 
‘| cause I know enough of the Western character, 


this nation. 


But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Futuer] | 


says we might as well dispose of the Smithsonian 


fund in this way. Is it possible that the gentle- | 
man cannot see any distinction between that noble | 


bequest of the honorable Smithson, for a specific 
purpose, and the trust in the public lands? That, 
sir, is given to us for a specific object; and I hope 


| that as long as this country endures, that specific 


object will be carried out in the very letter and 


| spirit of the institution. It is to diffuse intelli- 


gence and to increase knowledge among mankind. 
Any measure which is calculated to promote intel- 


|| ligence, diffuse knowledge, establish virtue, in- 
| crease industry, has my warmest support every- | 
| where; for I ardently desire to see this not only 
| an industrious, a prosperous, and intelligent, but 


a virtuous nation; for upon this point depends the 
maintenance of our institutions. Without indus- 
try, we have no wealth; without intelligence, we 
do not direct aright our energies; and without vir- 


| tue, all is worthless. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fvtier] 
further states, that we prefer to see the proceeds 
of these lands devoted to the promotion of com- 
mercial purposes. Now, look at this proposition. 


We vote the proceeds of these lands to the encour- | 


agement of commerce. Now, what is commerce? 


It is merely an interchange of commodities be- | 


tween one nation and another; and if we have no 
industry—and I place industry, agricultural, me- 
chanical, and the manufacturing arts before com- 


| merce, because commerce is based upon them, and 
| is stimulated and kept in existence by them—lI 


say, if we have no industry, what will be our com- 


'merce? But look at the patronage commerce has 


received. What are we doing for commerce? We 
are spending for our Navy some $7,000,000 or 


| $8,000,000 annually. Is not this sufficient for the 


support of commerce? How much do you spend 
for the promotion of agricultural pursuits? Not 
one cent. And yet honorable gentlemen come 
here to say they want not only the revenues de- 
rived from the duties on imported goods devoted 
to the promotion of commerce, but they want the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands devoted 
to the same object. I would like the honorable 


| gentleman to say, in the name of common sense, 


whether commerce is not sufficiently patronized. 


Let us turn ourjattention to the true wants of 





|| civilized life, and commerce will take care of ; 


ue those lands at $1 25 per | 
acre, and suppose that you keep them nine hun- | 
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If we have commodities to exchange with can 
nations for their productions, we will readily fel 
avenues by which to conduct those exchances ~ 
we have not these commodities to exchange. oor, 
merce fails of course, and we cannot sustain it 
Hence the most effectual way to sustain . 
merce, is to sustain and patronize Serine 
manufactures, and the mechanic arts, This 

the true system upon which commerce is to be 
based, and made a source from whence we derive 


The honorable gentleman observed that thes 
lands are the balance-wheel that regulates the Jah. 
of our country. Here I am happy to agree with 
thegentleman. Only for this, he says—ani he has 

/no doubt an intimate knowledge of the Eastern 
| States—the laborer there would be trodden down 
and oppressed. That is the place to which meq 
fly from oppression. It is the balance-whee! that 
— our country from degradation and yiro. 
| Now, I agree with the gentleman upon this 


abor 


|| ground, a with this difference, that his metho 
| I believe, o 2 i 
|| one. If that is the place where the poor and op. 


regulating the balance-wheel is a had 


— laborers of the older States are to flee from 
| heavy burdens, is it right to say ** Get yourself 
| home?’’—for in selling the public lands you effecty. 
ally exclude him, as it must be known to every 
gentleman who is acquainted with the condition 
of the poor and laboring classes of the Eastery 
cities. When they can get the means to go there 


their subsistence there for a year or two besides, 


and a man has to wait for some time before he 
realizes a return for his expenditures. He must 
wait for his crop to grow, and if he pays to the 
Government his last farthing, what is to become 
of his family? He has to starve or become de- 
pendent upon his neighbor in the West. J do not 
believe that he would be allowed to starve: he- 


| that they would not allow people to starve when 
| they could helpit. No!—it is in our large Eastern 
| cities where men and women starve. It is not in 
| the West. There is there an abundance and gener- 
| osity among those settlers, who have contended 
| against the elements in that inhospitable climate. 
| There is, I say, sufficient generosity in the West 
| to prevent men and women from starving. But 
| it places him in a state of dependency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, if this is 
the balance-wheel which regulates the liberty of 
our country—if this is the asylum to which the 
oppressed are to flee for refuge—if this is the place 

where the intelligent, the industrious, and worthy 

may go to get themselves homes, I would like to 
know why every man, a citizen of this country, 
should not have a plat of ground which he may 
call his home? I would like, I repeat, to see every 
man possessed of thus much. Let each man have 
a plat of ground to live upon, anda house to dwell 
in. Then you wili have built up there a popula- 
tion of intelligent and independent freemen, who 
will defend our country in the day of need and the 
hour of danger. We have given our public do- 
| main to our soldiers who have nobly breasted our 
enemy on the battle-field, which meets my hearty 
concurrence. There is not a word of fault to be 
found with that bounty of the Government. Ifa 
man stands nobly in the defense of our country 
against a foreign foe, he deserves a reward. But 
who has built up the prosperity of this country’ 

We have another class of soldiers—the laborers. 

They compose a hardy pe ulation that would 

more effectually repel the Indian than any hireling 

soldiery. If a man goes to the Western frontier 
of our country, fells the forest, makes the wilder- 

ness blossom like a rose, and by his courage 4” 

address repels the savages without charging the 

Government one cent—I say if this man accom 
lishes this much, is not he equally entitled to oe 

feat of our country as the soldier who only '! 

three or four months stands up and faces the com 
mon foe? Of all the soldiers that ever have show 
dered the musket or rifle, give me the Wester” 
| frontiersman with his sharp-cracking rifle. | He's 
the most effective defender of his country gg 

Who fought the battles of the Revolution? W 

were feared most by our powerful British foe’ 

Why, sir, it was our frontier settlers—Colone! 
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Morgan, with his Virginia sharp riflemen. They | 
were the men dreaded. Who were feared in the 
vof 18122 The men of the West—of our fron- 
her settiements. Why? Whenever they took 
heir aim the enemy fell. I repeat that our best, | 
pravest, and most useful soldiers—our most useful 
vsizens, are the pioneers of the West, who extend | 
civilization from the rising to the setting sun. Let 
ys pow express our approbation and sympathy | 
for these men, and say to them: ‘*Go on as you 
have commenced—you have commenced at the 
itlantic, spread civilization to the Pacific, cultivate 
the prairies, clear the forests, erect churches and | 
gchool-houses, and hunt from his lair the savage | 
beast, and continue in the good work until smiling 
nlenty shall bless the land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.”” 


AMERICAN PROGRESS, &c. 


sPEECH OF HON. E. C. MARSHALL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 11, 1852, 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill to encourage agriculture, manutac- 
tures, and other brauches of industry, by granting home 
cteads to actual settlers upon the public domain—and in 
regard to the Presidency, American progress, and in de- 

jense of Judge DouGLas— 


Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. CaainmMan: It is not my purpose to-day to 
discuss the special order in committee, although || 
that is a measure in which I take much interest, and 
which I believe is of great importance to the coun- 
try. But, sir, there has been delivered upon the 
goor of this House, by a distinguished gentleman | 
from Kentucky, [Mr. BreckinrineGe,]} anda mem- 
ver of the Democratic party, a speech containing 
sentiments wholly at variance with those I enter- 
tain. From the conclusions to which the honor- 
able gentleman has come, I am forced to dissent, 
and the insinuations as to matters of fact (for the 
centieman says he makes no charges or accusa- | 
tions) have been already demonstrated to be un- 
founded and false. There are many circumstances 
which compel me to make some response to this 
speech, though there is no member of this House 
more unwilling unnecessarily to occupy the time | 
of the House or the committee than Fin No | 
member of this House can more sincerely regret | 
that the debate has taken this course, or that it has 
arisen at all; no one deprecates more the conse- | 
quences which may, and probably will, flow from 
itto the party, than myself. Yet theattack made 
upon the individual who is, I believe, the favorite 
of the people, and who I know is the nominee of 
my constituents for the Presidency, and the attack 
upon those principles which I regard as the life- | 
vieod of American Democracy, and to which my 
constituency owes its existence, calls imperatively 
for some reply. 

I believe that discussion of this character should 
not be introduced upon this floor, so long as there 
isa single great measure of public policy not com- 
pleted,—so long as there is a single bill which 
ought to pass not acted upon, so long as there is 
a single private claim against the Governiment not 
adjudicated. I think all discussions of this sort || 
are wrong under existing circumstances; but I do || 
not propose that those who do the wrong shall | 
enjoy all the advantage, and I would rather con- 
sume one hour of the time of the committee, than 
permita speech containing such political doctrines, 
orsuch personal insinuations as that of the gen- 
“eman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxinrinee,]} to 
g0 forth to the country, even with the negative 
indorsement of my silence. I regret this debate, 
secause of its probable effect on the Democratic 
party, and of certain ‘waste of the public time. It | 
was prophesied once (and really that prophecy | 
seems approaching fulfillment) by one of the most 
earned, acute, and thoughtful of all foreign com- | 
mentators upon our country and its Constitution, 
‘tat the very thing which is now happening would 
‘appen—that the Congress of the United States 
Would cease to discharge its constitutional func- 
tons as the legislative power of the nation, and 
would become, (what it has not yet become, but 
what I fear it is approaching,) a mere factious, dis- 
cordant, ill-balanced, inefficient caucus of presi- | 
ential electors, But while I deprecate such a | 
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Californ ia. 


result, and deplore even the small share | have in 
bringing it about, | must insist thatall the respon- 
sibility rests with those who have induced the ne- 
cessity for further argument. 


The State of California, which I have the honor 
to represent, in part, upon this floor, is the greatest 
result of Democratic principles and the perfect 
illustration of Democratic progress. That State 
owes its very existence to the doctrines at which 
the gentleman from Kentucky permits himself to 
sneer, a doctrine upon which he turns all his sar- 
casm, but to which he addresses no argument, and 
against which he has adduced not one clear and 
manly reason. He did not venture to state the 
question in any fair or intelligible propositions, 
nor did he dare to meet the conclusions logically 
resulting from such a statement. I should not, 
then, represent my people if 1 were to permit the 
very principles to which they owe their political 
existence to be made the subject-matter for ridi- 
cule and scoffing in speeches in the House without 
reply. But, further than that, there has come up 
from the people of California one unanimous, 
universal, spontaneous expression of opinion in 
favor of je DovuG as as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, and | should not represent 
my people if | were to allow an attack—for the 
whole speech was an attack—a most subtle, covert, 
and formidable attack, in its spirit and tendency 
throughout—upon Judge Dovetas, and the prin- 
ciple upon which his popularity rests, to pass 
unanswered. I am, for these reasons, forced to 
respond, at least, so far asa clear and distinct ex- | 
pression of my own views and opinions are con- 
cerned. 

The nomination of Judge Dovetas by the State 
of California is an event of the highest import, of 
the greatest significance, and requires from the 
Democratic party in Congress, and in the nation, 
a graver consideration, and higher respect, than 
any other mere State nomination could possibly 
receive. Look at the population of that country. 
There is not a State in the Union, not a city, vil- 
lage, or neighborhood, which is not represented 
there; a nomination, therefore, from such a State 


| is the highest evidence and best criterion of na- 
| tional popularity. No nomination from any other 


State carries with it the same authority, for upon 
every other State local interests, State pride, and 


| the thousand indirect influences which control hu- 


man action, are brought to bear. California is a 
great national convention, composed of the best 
material, men proven by the test of emigration to 
be the best, upon whom no sinister or selfish mo- 
tive could possibly operate—it is a great unpacked, | 
uninfluenced, disinterested national convention. 
There was no bargaining for the position of Sec- | 


| retary of State, then, for California knows that 


except the offices within her own limits, she has 
no hope of Executive patronage. Being, then, the | 
fullest and fairest national convention, and the 
best exponent of national sentiment, | claim for | 
her expression of opinion in favor of Judge Dove- | 
LAS—unanimous as it is, so far as it has been ex- 
pressed, and enthusiastic as 1 know the feelings of 
that people to be towards him, from a personal | 
acquaintance with almost every Democrat in the 
State—I say claim for it before this House and 
the country, a high authority, infinitely transcend- 
ing any similar expression of opinion in any other 
State. 
Sir, I shall not lose any portion of my time in 
reading extracts from the speech of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, but I shall content myself with a 
short and simple statement of its general effect, 
and the purpose it was intended to carry out. And 
here I desire to say, and to be well understood when 
I say, that I intend on this floor, as everywhere 


| else, to say exactly what I think, and exactly 


what I mean, and I hope it will be no anomaly in 
a politician’s life, or in a political speech. (= 
tend to tell what I believe to be the truth—the 
result of my own observation and experience, and | 
the conclusion of my own reasonings. For what 
I am saying now nobody is responsible but my- 
self. I express my own opinions. I speak for 
no section of the Democratic party. But I speak 
merely what I believe, and upon my own respon- 
sibility, to my constituents. Nobody has any 
connection with or control over me, and I do not 
intend anybody shall get into any serape on ac- | 
count of imprudences 1 may be about to commit. | 


ww 
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I say this in advance that I may not injure a good 
cause by injudicious advocacy. 

The speech of the gentleman from Kentucky 
commenced with a thin and transparent aflectation 
of a defense of General Butler! A defense of Gen- 
eral Butler! If the gentleman had forberne to 
attack others of his own party by implication and 
inuendo, and had not gone on to rail at and ridi- 
cule opinions held by nearly all the intelligent men 
of the party and the nation, if he had not proceed- 
ed to lay down a platform upon which not one 
fourth of the party could take position, I would 
have had nothing to say; if, when he had pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon General Butler which 
ranked him with heroes and demi-gods, he had 
gone no further—if when he had painted with a 
most accomplished and masterly hand a portrait 
which all would admire as beautiful, but which 
no one could recognize—if the subject had been 
suffered to rest with this eulogy, and the gentle- 
man would have been content to free his friend 
from all imputations, and leave him raised above 
all anxiety and almost all human interest or pas- 
sion, and not proceeded to degrade others, I should 
have had nothing to say. But he did not stop. 
His graceful and artistic declamation upon the 
Democracy and general character and services of 
that distinguished citizen forms a very small part 
of his speech, and is well-nigh forgotten in the 
more striking effects of those offensive portions 
which give its true intent and genuine spirits. 
The gentleman takes up two articles which have 
appeared in the Democratic Review, one of which 
contains only an abstract discussion on general 
principles, which he construes into an attack on all 
the tried and standard men of the party; the other 
being in fact an assertion of the same principles 
contained in the first, and an application of those 
principles to General Butler, demonstrating the 
unfitness of his nomination to be made by the con- 
vention. He proceeds to comment upon these 
articles, but does not controvert or even state fair- 
ly and intelligibly a single principle they contain, 
or deny, as sound political doctrine, any notion 
which is contained in the Review. ‘The facts 
charged he pronounces false, but does not even 
attempt to prove them so, and contents himself 
with denouncing the editor of the Review and the 
whole character of the publication, without meas- 


ure or moderation. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If the gentleman will 
allow me for a moment. My friend from Cali- 
fornia says, that not one fact charged directly, or 
by implication, against General Butler, or any 
other candidate in the Review, did lL deny. I did 
not, sir, except in general terms. My ume did 
not suffice to go into detail. I pronounced the 
statements in the February number untrue. I re- 
peat now thegeneral statement, and I substitute it 
for a particular denial of every charge. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is but a confirmation 
of what I have said, and is precisely what I stated 
the gentleman’s position te be. He did not meet 
the reasoning of the Review, and did not disprove 
its facts. It is a periodical in which I feel no spe- 
cial interest, except so far as it is a bold and ably 
edited paper. But in connection with his denun- 
ciation of the article, and the editor, he most 
adroitiy, and with the skill of a special pleader, 
insinuates that Judge Dovetas, in whose interest 
he assumes the Review to be, is responsible for its 
course. These insinuations—for the gentleman 
denies having made any charge—have been met 
and refuted by the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
Ricwarpson;| but whether the effect has been 
done away or not, is another question which re- 
mains yet to be decided. The gentleman’s motive 
in making that speech is as clear as day-light. 
Everybody can see for what purpose it was made. 
Every one can tell precisely the course of consult- 
ation and agreement which that speech carried out. 
The article to which it pretends to be an answer, 
attacked the principles of all those candidates 
whom the gentleman had characterized as the tried 
and standard men of the Democratic party. It 
was a doctrinal article—eminently so—which 
attacked the principles of those who have been de- 
nominated, and correcily so, ** old fogies.”” Yes, 
sir; and there are lots of ‘told fogies’’—candidates 
for the Presidency—in the Democratic party. And 
I am obliged to admit, what I wish to Heaven I 
could deny, that these *‘old fogies’”’ have friends— 
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active, energetic friends—drawn to their support 
by State pride, the patronage of the Presidency, 
and other influences, and although not particularly 
strong, individually, yet collectively, they appear 
formidable. Yet, sir, all these influences are not 
sufficiently national to give any one a proper 
prestige for the presidential office. The Demo- 
eratic candidate for that office must personify the 
idea of national progress. Yet the gentleman from 
Kentucky, who, from his instincts and age, ought 
to be a friend of progress, and sympathise with 
the great national feeling, and whose enthusiasm 
would be becoming in this connection, is selected 
to make this attack, and to carry out the * old 
fogy’’ notions. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Thegentleman is mis- 
taken in point of fact. 

Mr. MARSHALL. 


Everybody can see how 
this thing occurred. 


These * old fogies”’ are as 
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tions and embarrassments so manifest. I would 


rather, upon my honor, undertake to defend the 
inconsistencies of General Cass, or Mr. Buchanan, 
than those of that young gentleman. 

Mr. PENN, (interrupting.) Will the gentle- 


man allow me to ask a question? 


much at war with one another as they are with | 


Judge Douglas. They considered the attack 
upon their principles in the Review as fatal to the 
whole system of * old fogyism”’ and the claims of 
all of its representatives; and I must be permitted to 
hope that their apprehensions are founded on good 
reason. The friends of these candidates saw at 
once that this attack might be made a bond of union 
among them, and seeing that Judge Douglas was 
the second choice of everybody, and the first choice 
of very many, determined, by a combination, to 
defeat the most powerful of all the candidates, and 
to distract and destroy the whole Democratic 
party: and in the execution of this design, they 
steal the legitimate thunder of young America for 
the purpose of breaking down and crushing the 
hopes of young America. That task could have 
been more fitly assigned to other hands. There is 
a gentleman in this House, and high up in this 
House, a friend of General Butler, an old friend 


- ! 
and messmate of General Butler, and an older 


man, though not an older fogy, than the young 
gentleman from Kentucky. [Laughter.] “What 
a tribute it is, then, to young America that when 
there had to be something done, bold, dashing, 
adroit, and adventurous, and an assault made, in- 
tended to be mortal, that the ** old fogies”’ take the 
back-ground and intrust this attack to a younger 
gentleman’s hands. None of them will put them- 
selves in view, but put young America forward to 
make theattack. I say itis a high tributeto young 
blood and young energy when an old and rotten 
cause leans upon it for support. 

Mr. BRE KINRIDGE. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the gentleman’s strain of eloquence, but I 
desire simply to say that the gentleman is mistaken 
when hesupposes that my remarks were the result 
of any arrangement and consultation with the 
friends of anybody. I say further that I have not 
been put forward in this House by anybody, and 
if I know myself | am not a man to be thrust 
forward by any who might wish to put me in 
the breach, and themselves remain in the back- 
ground. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Ido not know but it may 
be in accordance with his inclination and his in- 
terest to take this particular position, because if 
General Butler should by any accident be elected 


‘| principle to the Federal judiciary. 
enlarge, but I consider the opposite view as tend- | 
ing directly and fatally to consolidation. These | 


President—and I allude now to motives which | 


operate more or less upon all politicians, except 
those who come from California, [laughter,] be- 
cause they cannot get anything, and they know 
that they have no chance, and do not look to pat- 
ronage—TI say there is nothing more natural than, 
if General Butler should be President, there being 
the office, the very respectable and dignified office, 
of Attorney General of the United States—and 
that office runs in the family of the young and 
distinguished representative from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Sancaitarad,] his grandfather having filled it— 
I say there is nothing more natural than that such 
appointment should be made; and when you 
couple with that, the further consideration that the 
gentleman is the first Democrat that has ever come 
from his district to Congress, and that the tenure 
of his office is said not to be a life tenure, it is not 
unnatural that he should assume thistask. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have observed with some attention the 
political life of the honorable young gentleman, 
and I have examined it with the more care since 
he has assumed his present position in this presi- 
dential contest, and Iam sorry that so young a 
politician should be involved so early in contradic- 


' 
' 


| the Federal Government. 


Mr. MARSHALL. Notatthistime. I know 


what the question is, and will give you an appro- | 


priate place to put itin directly. There was an 
exhibition in his native State of one of the most 
remarkable outbreaks, they tell me, of this prin- 


ciple of progress which the gentleman now op- | 


poses and ridicules: one of the most complete and 
radical reforms, the widest departure from estab- 


lished law and time-honored usage, that has ever | 


been attempted in the United States—a change in 


the constitution, which the ‘‘ old fogies’’ and con- | 


servatives of all parties predicted would overturn 
the constitution of society and reduce it to univer- 


sal anarchy, so far as the State government iscon- | 


cerned—a movement which, I am free to confess, 
with all my progressive notions, I thought a 
dangerous experiment. But it was popular, and 


among the loudest advocates of it, among the | 


most earnest defenders of its greatest extrava- 
gances, was the gentleman himself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 
been and am in favor of Democratic progress, as 


accomplished by changes introduced into the State | 
constitutions and also in the General Government, | 
| within the limits and according to the spirit of the | 


compact. I was in favor of the new constitution 


of Kentucky, which popularizes the institutiens of || 


that State. My remarks on progress were wholly 
incidental, and were directed to that sort of prog- 


ress which the tone and spirit of the Democratic | 


Review indicated as proper to becarried out through 
I did not believe the 
federal compact, under our limited system of gov- 
ernment, could be used for any such purpose. It 
is limited, it is fixed, and in my opinion the theo- 


ry and limitations of our federal system sprang | 


— from the Convention at Philadelphia like 


| take is broad and striking. 


allas from the head of Jove. 
The Federal Govern- 


| ment is not formed on the notion of a pure democ- 


| ress. 


| contradicted—I am not prepared with evidence to | 
rove the fact, but merely suggest the question—it | 
is rumored here that there was a large and influen- | 


racy, nor even of a simple representative system. 
Hence, though in favor of an elective judiciary for 
Kentucky, I would oppose the application of that 


remarks apply to the new ideas of federal prog 


tension of our country. I was in favor of the 


annexation of ‘Texas, the Mexican war, and the | 


acquisitions that grew out of it. 


Mr. MARSHALL. I desire to ask the gentle- 


man from Kentucky a question in this connection. | 
It is rumored, and the rumor, if false, ought to be | 


tial Taylor meeting held in 1848, aboutthree months 


before the convention met for the nomination of the 
Democratic candidates, and it is said that at that 


meeting a young gentleman of Kentucky did pro- | 


nounce the most transcendent and glowing eulogy, 
did give to the country some of the most immortal 


| eloquence in advocacy of General Taylor’s claims, 


that has ever been heard in that notoriously elo- 
quent State of Kentucky. 
was said to be the gentleman. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If the gentleman— | 


Mr. MARSHALL. Oh,I can’t give you time 


| to defend ae it would take all of my hour, 


and more hours than I ever mean to consume upon 
this floor, to defend yourself from that charge. I 


want to know if the charge is true: did you make | 


a Taylor speech at a Taylor meeting? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (rising.) The gentle- 
man is too fair aman to make acharge and not al- 
low me an opportunity to reply. [ will answer the 


| question, though I do not admire the taste that 


prompts it. For several days I have been the 


| object of various attacks—friendly attacks how- 


| ever. 


ARDSON] began them, and the gentleman from 
California follows him. I understand it was con- 
templated, by one or two persons, to prove, if pos- 
sible, that I was a Whig at one time of my life. 


§c.—Mr. Marshall, of California. ° Hani 


Will the gentleman | 
I have | 


The distinction I | 


I cannot now | 


They do not touch the question of the ex- | 


Mr. Breckiwrince™ | 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ricn- || 
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| It is not true. The error springs f 
|| that the republican ptinciplen thine aaa 


tion in the famil Part of them defi 
|| the right line. eflected from 


a Wine. Lateghewr.) I never was myself 


| 
| Mr. RICHARDSON. I never beli 
tleman to be a Whig. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I did not gq 
. . * my 
friend from lilinois had socharged. Indeed Un 
he did not. In reference to the Taylor demonstr “1 
tion, the meeting to which thegentleman from Cal 
ifornia refers, took place in the summer of }g47 
Soon after General Taylor won his battles y, i 
the Rio Grande, and soon after the editor of the 
**Cincinnati Signal ’’ had written him a letter in 
which he took Democratic ground in reference t 
the bank, tariff, internal improvements, and other 
me and when General Taylor had answered 
that letter, indorsing all those positions, (and mark 
it, this was his first political letter,) there was 
a meeting held in Lexington, (in which | partici. 
pated,) which recommended him to the people 
for the Presidency. The best Democrats in the 
country also took part in that meeting—indeed, | 
think they composed the majority in it. After. 
wards, when other principles were avowed, ané 
when he was taken up by the Whig party and re- 
ceived the nomination of the Whig convention, | 
was found upon the right side. If there was ay 
error committed, Which I deny in the then state 
of facts, why, then, I say in the language of q 
distinguished Democrat, who was also in tha: 
meeting, ‘‘ that it was the only political error of 
my life.”” [Laughter.]} 

r. MARSHALL. The explanation is abow 
as good a one as could be sme under the cir- 
cumstances, but I appeal to all the Democrats of 
this House, and throughout the country, if tha: 
gentleman does not exhibit conclusive evidence 
that in party tactics he should follow, and not 
lead; that before the action of the Convention has 
regulated his judgment, he is the most unsafe ad- 
viser in the selection of candidates that could pos- 

| sibly be consulted. [{Laughter.] Does he not 
come, with an admission of the kind which he has 
just made, admirably recommended to the Democ- 
|, racy of this country as one of its leaders—partic- 
ularly as one of its advisers upon so delicate and 
momentous a question as that which he has un- 
dertaken to decide. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I have given no ad- 
vice about the Presidency, and I challenge the gen- 
tleman to point out the place where I have done 


| $0. 
Mr. MARSHALL. I said in the opening re- 
marks which I made, that I should not quote lit- 
|, erally from the gentleman’s speech—that I should 
| not respond to the words of that speech—that it 
|, was to its vital spirit, its design, malignant to- 
| wards an individual, and ruinous to the party and 
| the country, that I should oppose truth, candor, 
and reason. The gentleman is very adroit, the 
speech was well considered, well weighed, mod- 
est, and unpretending, no dictation to the par- 
ty was apparent in its language, but its effect 
was to unite all the candidates against that one 
known to be most popular—to diffuse suspicion 
and distrust throughout the Democracy of the 
Union, and to elevate General Butler, who had 
not a living chance otherwise, into the second 
choice—the compromise candidate of the conven- 
tion. Whatever ulterior views the gentleman might 
have, that was the tendency, and, I believe, the 
intention of the speech; and it is to defeat that 1n- 
tention, to counteract that effort, that I address the 
| committee to-day. And I will nowask the gentle- 
| man from Louisiana, [Mr. Pewn,] who has been 
| so anxiousto catechiseme, a single question. I ask 
him, as a known friend of Mr. Buchanan—and | 
hope that the friends of other candidates will not 
hesitate to answer, as if the same question were 
addressed to them, for it is addressed generally—! 
ask the gentleman from Louisiana, if he did not 
hold consultations with the gentleman from Ken- 
'tucky (Mr. Brecxinripce] upon the speech re 
ferred to? 
|| Mr. PENN 


fi 
pped one Stnen. 


eved thegen. 


I had a consultation with Mr. 
Breckiwnince upon the manner in which he wss 
| to defend his friend General Butler, but nothing 
|| in relation to Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I trust I may be @!- 


| lowed to ask the gentleman a question. I ask the 
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————— t 
ntleman from Louisiana to say whether, in any | 
casual conversation he may have had with me be- 1 
fore | made my speech, there was any intimation 
on the part of either of us, that my speech was in- 
ended to be either an assault upon anybody, or a | 


combination of other candidates against one ? 
Mr. PENN. ‘There was nothing of the kind. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Thats all. 
Mr. MARSHALL. Well, I have had the for- 
tun 


Mr. PENN. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question ¢ 

Mr. MARSHALL. Notnow. I will answer 
the question after awhile, voluntarily. I am go- | 
ing to take up the point it involves, though it 
ig a very unimportant one; but I will say in ad- 
vance, that I never sought to injure Mr. Buchanan, 
because I really do not think he is in the race. 
{Laughter. | If any part of the Democratic party 
were trying (in the language of Mr. Brecxin- 
ger) “to fight out of trouble by attempting to | 
mount up on the prostrate bodies of all the best | 
men in the party,” in such aconflict Mr. Buchanan 
would escape, as not being worth the killing. 
(Laughter. } 

Mr. PENN. [f you talk of old fogies, I want 
to ask, if you did not, with the Whig papers, at- 
tack Mr. Buchanan; if you did not furnish the 
article against Mr. Buchanan which appeared in 
the Republic of last Monday ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir; I did just that 
thing. [Laughter.] I had in my possession 
Mr. PENN. You admit that you called upon 

the Whigs to assist you? 

Mr. MARSHALL. [wish I had more copies 
of it, for in the present juncture it is likely to be 
auseful document. [(Laughter.} I had a Demo- 
cratic paper in my possession, known to be the 
organ of General Cass in Pennsylvania, a paper 
which 1 knew had been franked, broadcast all over 
the country, bya Pennsylvania Democrat from the 
other end of this Capitol, who lived in Pennsylva- 
nia,and who was, consequently, a better judge of 
the propriety of its circulation than I couldbe. This 
Democratic paper contained a number of charges 
against Mr. Buchanan, a catalogue abundantly 
long enough to have occupied any stump speaker 
in answering, the two hours that any crowd would | 
listen. Mr. Buchanan’s public life has been a 
long one; there were many curious passages, par- 
ticularly scattered along the early part of it. 
(Laughter.} It was a Democratic paper, and I 
have every reason to presume, was circulated with 
the approbation of General Cass—at least, I have 
as much reason to think so, as you have to pre- 
sume that Mr. Douglas was connected with the | 
Review; under these circumstances, I felt that I 
had a perfect right to circulate that document. But 
| had a more capricious reason, more influential 
withme than any other. The Republic had taken 
thetroubleto collect and collate the various attacks 
made by the various organs of the various Dem- 
oeratic candidates for the Presidency upon each 
other. This document was wanting to complete 
the record, and to made a perfect exhibition of the 
state into which the party had got itself; [laugh- 
ter;} and so I put it on record. I did not want to 
hurt Mr. Buchanan. I had no malice against him. 
I have none now, but I desired to be able to show, 
that the sensitiveness of the friends of the ‘old 
fogy ” candidate for the Presidency took no alarm 
from eer attacks, till the reply to a news- 
paper article gave them the opportunity to unite 
for the destruction of that individual who was the 
most formidable to them all. I do not believe that 
the paper republished at my instance, will ever do 
Mr.Buchanan any harm. ‘The charges it contains 
have all been before the country for years; the ef- 
fect of them has been, and I trust will continue to 
be, that it is not a nominee of the Democratic party 
for the Presidency against whom they are urged; 
that is what I hope. 

_ AsT intended to say when I was interrupted, it 
‘8 Impossible for any man to prove positively a 
charge like that which I have brought against these 
gentlenen—of combining their interests to crush 
their Strongest opponent. It rests simply upon 
bability. Itis natural. The gentleman from 
entucky has achieved that result. The friends 
of all the ‘old fogy”’ party are now distributing, | 
'n unexampled numbers, the speech, which ever 
man who reads it knows is the most formidable |. 
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attack that could be made upon Judge Douglas, 
The gentleman from Louisiana, I wil! venture to 
say, isa large subscriber, and has franked this 
document right and left, not because it is a vindi- 
cation of Butler, but for its attack upon the man 
who is recognized and feared as the natural nomi- 
nee of the Democratic Convention. That is what 
gave to the speech of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky its value. Ido not know what other gen- 
tlemen may think, and, as I said before, no man 
is committed to my own views; but it appears 
to me as if the battle had now to be fought be- 
tween the sections of the party upon principle; 
that we can scarcely avoid an open, but, | hope,a 
fair war between young America, with its progres- 
sive doctrines, and ‘* Old Fogyism,”’ and beaten 
candidates with Retrogression as their motto. It 
is possible that I may be deceived by the spirit 
and temper of the country from which I come; 
but I do not believe the result can be doubtful. | 
do not apprehend disaster or defeat in such a con- 
flict; and I, for one, am willing to make and meet 
the issue. It is barely possible that some one of 
the representatives of a former age may be nomi- 
nated—perhaps the favorite of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. los nothing here now, nor do I pro- 
pose ever to say anything which may make it 
inconsistent in me to follow a banner with either 
of the names inscribed upon it, which we followed 


| once before to signal and glorious—defeat! If it 


be raised again with the additional inscription ex- 
tracted from the gentleman’s speech, and contain- 
ing its whole spirit in two words—* Retrogression, 
Anti-Progress’’—some of the Democracy (and | 
among them) will follow even those colors, but it 


| will be with muffled drums, by the left flank, in 


great confusion, and to the melancholy wail of the 
dead march. 

It was my design, but it is one which I shal 
not have time to execute under this unfortunate 
one hour rule, to have examined, carefully and 
thoughtfully, the sneering insinuations of the gen- 
tleman in regard to this doctrine of progress, and 
to explain and defend the true Democratic doc- 
trine. Every one who heard that speech knows, 
and all who read it will find, that there is in it no 
statement of the gentleman’s conception of pro- 
gress. He says—and makes it ludicrous by the 
art of the rhetorician, combined with stage trick 
and great knowledge of stage effect—that we want 
‘*to hunt up some imaginary genius, and place 
him on anew policy,give him young America 
as a fulcrum, and let him turn the world upside 
down.’’ Now, I cannot reason with a proposi- 
tion like that. I have never consulted with Judge 
Dove tas as to what his opinion is on the relative 
position of the two sides of the world, but | have 
no doubt but he is perfectly sound upon that ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] And from a somewhat careful 
examination of his political writings, and a good 
deal of conversation with him upon general topics, 
I am clearly of opinion that he has no intention 
to.disturb the caiiiacen of the physical universe. 
{Laughter.] But he does cherish an idea, how- 
ever, that the United States are not now a’solutely 
finished, and ready to be enclosed and painted. 
{Laughter.] He ihe looked back, and looking 
carefully and thoughtfully over the history of the 
human race, he has found no system of law, or 
condition of society, perfect; there has never been 
any political system in which there was not room 
for improvement. This is a conclusion to which, 

e all thoughtful minds will come, which 
every serious and contemplative student of history 
mustapprove. He thinks that the United States, 
great as they are, rich as they are, powerful as 
they are, and free as they are, may become yet 
freer, richer, more powerful, and more extended 
than they are, with perfect safety, and under the 
Constitution. He thinks that the rank of this Gov- 
ernment in the scale of nations may be elevated. 
He thinks, and the progressive Democracy main- 
tain, that it is possible to hold a more influential 
position —_. the peoples of the world than it 
now does. This is a hasty and imperfect sketch 
of his opinions of progress; and with his age 
steadily ixed upon the Constitution, as that of the 
mariner on the compass, he would steer for each 
worthy object that will promote the prosperity, 
develop the resources, sustain the power, and 
augment the glory of the whole Union. Those 


arshall, of Cali fornia, 
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This is nothing like turning the world upside down; 
we seek no innovation upon the Constitution; but 
we seek to progress under the Constitution, and 
with the Constitution. The whole history of the 
United States 1s a history of progress—physica . 
geographical progress—intellectual, moral, civil, 
social, and political progress. ‘The internal ides 
the abstract notion of better things, the hope oft 
freedom, the determination to resist oppression, 
all that active principle which makes a greet 
country anda great people, have wrought with 
out ceasing in the American mind. Would gente 
men who are afraid of progress stop this? Would 
gentlemen arrest it? Do gentlemen de: 


ire ofr 
i - 11 i > 
believe it possible to check the free current of 
thought? This is not metaphysics or nonsense 
It is a fact, which every man who looks back for 
a moment to the philosophy of the history of the 
country, must recognize and subscribe to. Th 
gentleman, in the defenseof a rotten conservatiam, 


seeks authority in the epitaphs of our honored 
ancestors; but the inscriptions are in a characte 
unknown to him. He reads them falsely. He 
does not take the magnificent and inspiring lessons 
which those grave-yards teach to the eareful and 
disinterested inquirer. There is no sermon on 
progress so eloquent as to stand and reflect, earn- 
estly and honesily, by the side of the grave of 
the Father of his Country. And in these irritable 
times, | would recommend to politicians an occa 

sional visit to Mount Vernon, to soothe their ex 

cited feelings, and calm them for the grave con 

sideration of principles. We learn from the history 
of the fathers of this country, and most of al 

from the life of him who was the most illustrious 
of all, that progress 18 the duty of eve y citizen 

Did they not progress? Look at their movements 

The grandest, the most august Revolution that 
any mortal man, or any set of men, ever under 

took, they accomplished. But their views were 
necessarily limited. They did enough for one 
feneratlon, and more than : ny reneration before, 
or since, have ever accomplished; but did not do 
all. They left much undone. What was thei: 
~ What was the evil they were called to 
remedy ? The eyes of the men of the Revolution 
were directed towards Europe. They had no 
jealousy but upon one subject, and that was, Euro 
pean interference. ‘They sought the independenes 


mission ? 


of these States, and they sought little else. ‘To 
make theirown laws, and impose their own taxes, 
and regulate their domestic affairs, according to 


laws enacted by representatives they themselves 
would choose—that was as far as they went, and 
as far as they could be expected to go. But the 
condition of the country et the successful con 
clusion of the war of the Revolution was as wholly 
| different, and the then policy and opinions of men 
were as clearly distinguishable from those now 
entertained, as ours are from the policy 
ions of the Chinese. 

The territory of the Union was narrow; 
by the Mississippi upon the one side, by Louis 
jana upon another, by the Lakes and by the At 
lantic. Why, it was searcely larger than a pre 
emption claim, in these days of expanded liberality 
on the subject of public lands. It was a narrow 
tract. They aimed to rive it di rnity by pe ophling 
it with brave and free men. They thought of it 
only as a small star, a bright spot upon the sur 
face of that continent, which neither their ambition 
or policy embraced. They never dreamed of the 
vast and glorious constellation which was to gliiter 
around it; their policy consequently could not be 
the same as ours. 
tion of the existence of the next generation. 
were found conservative gentiemen im that day 
who opposed the first step of progress alter th 
revolutionary war was closed, who were afraid the 
world was agoing to be turned upside down by 
every reform. When the debates arose upon the 
purchase of Louisiana—and we all know with 
what heat those debates were carried on—there 
was no want of politicians to declare it unconsti 
tutional, and a violation of the principle and doc- 
trines of our revolutionary ancestors. The most 
radical Democrat of that day, the author and 
founder of progressive Democracy, doubted if 
under the Constitution any territory could be 
added to the Union. The same sort of appeals 

| and arguments were made then as now. ‘Every 


and opin 


imited 


Progress was the very condi 
There 


are his opinions of progress; and they are mine. || reform, every advance which the nation has made, 
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has been opposed by the same conservatism which || Would our army have been furnished with such | of a protracted life, he stands the mo 


would now paralyze the national energy. There 
is nobody now who questions the propriety of 
the purchase of that territory, or the annexation of 
that more important territory, which has been ac- 
quired since. The policy has vindicated itself in 
its triumphant experience. : 
3ui there is another sort of progress, to which 
I have before alluded, and the idea of which I 
would wish to develop, because it constitutes a 
great national characteristic. There is another 
sort of progress. 
illustrated, is mere physical and geographical ad- 
vancement, I have, as yet, only spoken of the 
acquisition of territory. f allude now to that pro- 
gress which has enlarged and liberated the Amer- 
ican mind sinee the days of the great patriots 
of the Revolution, constituting in itself a revolu- 
tion a8 important as that which liberated the colo- 
nies from British oppression. There has been 


APPEN 


W hat I have adverted to and | 


| 


going on in the human mind and the human heart, | 


through ail that series of years, revolutions, each 
and all of them of vast importance. There rushes 
upon the mind and memory of every man a thou- 
sand illustrations of what | mean. It was good 
old Democratic doctrine—a conservative and safe 
doctrine—that the highest power in this country, 
the power upon which men’s lives, property, and 
reputation depended, should hold its unapproach- 
able and inaccessible position within the inner 
temple; that the judiciary, unlike the legislative 


or any other power in the country, should be irre- | 


sponsible to that people from whom their power 
was legitfmately derived; that they should not 
be elected by the people. An elective judiciary ? 
Such a heresy in the days of the Revolution would 


have raised an outcry from all our assembled rev- | 


oluuonary ancestors. 


Nearly all the States in | 


the Union have made this change in their consti- | 


tutions. 
stant pressure of public opinion, which was irre- 
sistible. 

There are other illustrations; one more stri- 
king than this. There was a law which existed 


It has resulted from a gradual but con- | 


in every one of the old thirteen States, and many | 


others—a law which was approved by our revolu- 


tionary fathers, and acted upon by them; a law | 


which took away all discrimination or distinction 
between guilt and misfortune; a law which incar- 


cerated the debtor in the same prison with the | 
felen; which placed the man, from whom accident 


may have taken a fortune, or who had incurred 
obligations which Providence may have made it 
impossible to meet, upon a level with the thief; a 
law which gave into the hands of a single indi- 
vidual in this country the power, by process of 
aw, to imprison and disfranchise a fellow citizen, 
guilty of no crime, and to make the victim, by the 
oppressor’s own act, incapable for life of ever 
escaping from this thraldom—the power to sepa- 
rate husband and wife, the father from his family, 
to spread desolation and ruin through those homes 
which, in all civilized society, should be sacred. 
The law I allude to is imprisonment for debt; a 
law which public opinion would not now tolerate 
in any State in the Union. These illustrations 


exhibit the extent and direction of the progress of || 
prog 


the American mind. There is another illustration 
of the same principle. In the revolutionary times, 


Union, to be a free white citizen gave none of the 
oe of a citizen. Property was made the 
basis of the elective franchise—a property qualifi- 
eation, It was so universally, at one time. Would 
that be tolerated now? Will any conservative 
gentleman say that that principle of our venerated 
revolutionary fathers can be taken up, and de- 
fended before the people now? Does the gentleman 
fear to get rid of a principle like that ?—one which 
deprived half the people of some of the States of 
any interest in the Government? Why, sir, prac- 
tical experience and a moment’s consideration 
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soldiers if it had not been that each shoulder that 
sustained a musket consciously sustained, at the 
same time, the fabric of the Government at home? 


Each man felt that he was fighting for and in de- | 
fense of the Government he had aided to construct, | 


and in which he had a part. 


Well now, the progress of which this is an illus- | 
tration, is the kind that Young America contends | 


for. You cannot put down what is natural and 


ought to exist; and whatever abuses ought to be | 


overthrown will be overthrown; because when 
once the human mind is awakened—when once 


men begin to think upon subjects like this, you | 
might as well attempt to control the human con- | 


science, which leads us to God himself, as that 
other motive principle, which leads us to liberty 


Men will work out for themselves a more perfect | 
It is a spirit more active, more real than | 


system. 
gentlemen generally choose to think. 
which must be appealed to in all political contests. 
It is one which we were beaten for not consulting 
once before. We must find a candidate who is a 
national man. In the language of this Review— 
and most of the ideas of it I indorse to the fullest 
extent—in the language of this Review, the Demo- 
cratic nomination must mean something. 


thy—who can understand the people, and can 
make the people understand him. A man whose 
history, character, mind, position, and opinions 


are all popular, must be selected, or we will inevi- | 


tably, in my opinion, be beaten; and we shall de- 


serve to be beaten when we have got such a man | 


in our ranks and do not select him. There is no 


character with which I have become acquainted | 
in American politics that has such strong points || 


of smeayy for the people as that of Judge 
Doveras. Iam not here for the ae ner of pro- 
nouncing a eulogium on him, though 


ments of success in a popular contest which this 
man has about him. He was a poor boy, sprung 
from the midst of the people—a mechanic, passing 


the earlier years of his life in the best training that | 


is possible to discipline the character and make a 
man popular, fashioning his conceptions of utility 


and art from the materials of nature—a dignified | 


way of saying that a man was a cabinet-maker. 
[Laughter.] He was the best cabinet-maker, as 
| he has been the best at everything he has under- 
taken. He took a medal for it, and that medal 
should be hung round his neck alongside of that 


California watch which he received for his emi- | 


nent services to that State in the agitation of the 
compromise measures; and the two would reflect 
glory upon each other. J should hold that medal, 
if it were mine, given to me as the best cabinet- 


|| maker,a prouder mark of honor and a higher dis- 


show, that to do away with that was a safe exper- | 


iment. Look at the achievements—the glorious 
achievements of our volunteer forces in the war 
with Mexico. Searcely one of those volunteers 


| 


would have been a voter under the old revolution- | 


ary principle. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Will the gentleman 
allow me to say a word? 
Mr. MARSHALL. My time is nearly out, 
and I cannot let you say a word. 


{Laughter.] | 


tinction than any cross which ever glittered on 
the breast of a soldier. I reckon the triumphs of 
peace as far more glorious than those of war. A 
little later, we find him a lawyer, and the best 
lawyer, the most successful, and having the best 
business. Progressing safely and regularly, by 
dint of force and merit, we see the poor cabinet- 
maker passing through the experiences of a bar- 


prince || rister and taking his place on the district bench of 
and jong after, in nearly all of the States of the | 


his State. ‘The best of the judges on that bench, 
he was promoted to a higher judicial tribunal. 
Singular and uninterrupted success has crowned 
his whole life. The distracted and disorganized 
Democracy of his own State, knowing his pow- 
er, called him from the bench to complete its 
organization. He did complete it, and there is 
not now a Democracy in all the States of the 
Union—unless it be that of California—that is 
more united than the Democracy of the State 
of his adoption. Taking his nee upon this 
floor, who won more laurels? Who was more 
distinguished here? No man in this House. 
Steady to this principle of safe and regular pro- 
gress, notice the other step in his career. As 


he had passed from a barrister to a judge, and 


from an inferior to a more important tribunal, he 


passed from this House to the other branch of | 


Congress, where he has seen more triumphs than 
any man of his age had ever done before, or than 
any man has done in that House since he has had 
a seat there. , 
And now, having scarcely reached the middle 
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It is one |! 


It must || 
be a man who is able to create national sympa- | 


should like || 
to do that very much, if I had time; but I shall | 
not stop to do more than just to point out the ele- || 

















' : € most prominent 
|| as I believe he is the most meritorious, of al] the 


candidates of the Democratic party for the Pres; 
| dency of the United States. Take this man er 
have described him—and deseribed without aie 
geration—raise the flag for him inscribed with ae, 
opinions and doctrines, spread them over the cine. 
try, and I give you my word that there wil] itling 
up in the American heart, from one end of thi 

continent to the other, an enthusiasm which wi 
make his election and our success absolutely See 
tain. 


{Here the Chairman’s hammer fell.} 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. J. D. FULLER 
OF MAINE, / 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 

March 30, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, ma 
| tures, and all other branches of industry, by ¥ranting to every 
| man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the United 

States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
| out of the public domain, upon condition of oceupancy and 

cultivation of the same, for the period herein specitieg 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole— ” 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | sought the floor some days 
since, for the purpose of urging some of the objec- 
tions which I entertain to the principles of this 
| bill, and to the various other projects, of a some- 
what kindred character, now pending before Con- 
gress. 

I regard the bill as unconstitutional, partial, and 
unjust, in its provisions. If I were beforeanother 
| forum, differently constituted from this, 1 would 

remise my remarks by a motion to dismiss this 

oill—this writ of partition—for so I must regard 
it, filed by the honorable member from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jonnson] before this grand legislative inquest, 
and reported with sundry amendments by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

I deny the title of these petitioners, either in law 
| or equity—I deny the authority of this Govern- 
ment to make the partition—I deny that this Gov- 
ernment holds the public domain by such a lenure 
as that it is susceptible of any such severance and 
partition as is prayed for by the bill. I ask by 
what right—by what warrant—by what title 
| deeds—a certain class of persons, aliens and for- 
eigners, or citizens ofa limited age—of a particular 
condition in their domestic relations—of a particu- 
lar condition in their pecuniary affairs—as they 
chanced to be, on the Ist day of January, 1852, 
appear here and claim that all, or any portion of 

the public lands—the common property of the 
| whe people of the United States—shall gratui- 
| tously be set off to them, by metes and bounds, 
_and thereafter be held and owned in severalty, to 
the exclusion of a much greater portion of the peo- 
ple, possessing equal rights and equal privileges. 

Sir, if there be any one subject, having a political 
or legislative bearing, upon which the American 
people are more sensitive and jealous than upon 
'| another, it is, the partial and unequal bestowment 

of Government favors, pensions, or bounties. 
| ‘The axiom that ‘the blessings of Government, 
| like the dews of Heaven, should fall alike equally 
upon all,’’ meets with an affirmative response from 
every breast, The history of our pension system, 
_ and its gradual extension, is astriking illustration 
| of the pervading influence of this idea. — 

Congress began, in 1818, by pensioning a class 
of the revolutionary soldiers, who, in the language 
of the law, ‘by reason of his reduced circumstances 
in life, shall be in need of assistance from his country 

or support.”” 
x In 1820 Congress authorized the Secretary of 
|| War to cause to be stricken from the list of pen- 
| sioners such persons as were not, in his opinion, 
‘‘in such indigent circumstances as to be —_ 
to support themselves without the assistance 0 
theircountry.” The effect of thesediscriminations 
gave universal discontent among the entire class 0 
the brave old soldiers. Public clamor at length be- 
came so loud, you were compelled to repeal the 
\ odious distinction, and place all upon an equal foot- 
| ing—which was justand right. The soldier who, to 
| his services in the cause of his country, had added, 
1 by his industry and frugality, a personal compe 
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oo , 7 one 
tence, thereby adding to your national wealth, || 
saw himself for that very reason deprived of your || 
bounty; yes, more, from receiving his just dues. | 
You began by pensioning the widows of deceased {| 
revolutionary soldiers, who were married prior to | 
the close of the war, in 1783; you then extended | 
the time to 1794, and after that, to 1800; and now 

titions are pouring in upon you, to repeal all 
imitations as to the time of the marriage—and || 
you will have to comply with the prayer. 

* ‘This bill provides for a class of persons as they 
were circumstanced on the first day of January, 
1852. That day is but one, out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty five in a year; each successive day 
will furnish an additional member to the class of || 
persons qualified under this bill, for land bounty; || 
and how long do you think they will remain sat- 
ished, before they will demand their share? And 
as it will be with successive days, so it will be 
with successive years. The proposition of the 
land-bounty law of September 28th, 1850, was at 
frst, to provide for the twelveand eighteen months’ 
men in the war of 1812. It became so extended 
as to include periods of thirty days’ service; and 
by your law of this session, you have extended 
it to almost every kind of service. I refer to these || 
facts, in support of my position, that if you oper: || 
the door for the distribution of the public lands, 
there is no stopping-place; each successive Con- | 
oress must exceed its predecessor, until every man, | 
woman, and child shall receive their quarter sec- | 
tion of land, or else universal dissatisfaction will 
follow. 
These remarks which I have made apply more 
particularly to the bill under consideration. But, | 
sir, | do not stop here. I am equally opposed to 
all of the thousand and one schemes, pending || 
before Congress, by which you propose to rid 
the General Government, in the shortest possible | 
time, of the public domain. I hold that the pres- 
ent land system, the one which has been substan- 
tially in force for the past thirty years, is the best || 
system that the wit of man has yet devised. If || 
proof were wanted, every day’s observation and 
experience, the unprecedented growth of our coun- 
iry, the rapidity with which new States have been 
added to the Union, furnish abundant evidence of || 
it; and surely, that system cannot be a bad one 
which has produced results that have astonished 
the world. 
Sir, in further support of the position that our 

present land system is better than any other, I 

wish to read an extract from a report made by 

Lord Durham, in the year 1839, to the British Par- | 

liament. I intended to have read more from the | 

same report, but, unfortunately, the volume from | 
which the extract is taken was burned with the | 

Congressional library. It seems a commission 

was sent out by the seas Government, to exam- 

ine into the Crown-land system, existing in the || 

British North American provinces. I presumeit is 

well known to the members of this House, that | 

Crown lands are donated to actual settlers, for a 

mere nominal sum, barely paying the expense of 

survey. This system commenced with providing 
for the Loyalists, as they were termed, who ad- 
hered to the Crown in our revolutionary war. 

Several regiments were settled in New Brunswick || 

in this way, and even as late as after the war of | 
1812, one regiment was disbanded, and land do- 
hated to it, with agricultural implements, and a | 
year’sstock of provision. These lands were located | 
upon the St. John river, upon as fine and pro- 
ductive soil as can be found on this Continent in 
the same latitude. Within a year past I have had 
occasion to travel through that settlement, and ob- 
served its condition—contrasting it with other sec- | 
tions in the same region. The settlement upon 
which the Government bestowed its vatronage 
appeared to be struck with blight a mildew, 
compared with other settlements, whose inhabit- || 
ants relied upon their own unaided energies. The 
idea is an erroneous one, and proceeds from false 
hotions, that the Government, by any system of 

unties, can build up a substantial and independ- 
ent yeomanry. Men must rely upon their own 
resources, and when they do so, success crowns 
their efforts. 

lt was a matter of great surprise to the British 

overnment, that the better portion of the emi- || 
grants, particularly the English and Scotch, as || 
they passed up the St. Lawrence to Canada West, ! 
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where fine choice settling lands can be had for the 
mere expense of survey, should preter to pass into 


| the United States and pay $1 25 per acre for land 


not in any way superior to that upon the nortli 


| side of the great lakes. Some have ascribed the 


cause to bea preference for our institutions; but | 


| think not. The Scotch and English are very loyal 
| in their attachment to their own institutions. 


And 
nowhere do the burdens of Government rest lighter 
upon the shoulders of the subject than in the 
colonies 

Comparing the colonial Crown-land office sys- 
tem with ours, Lord Durham remarks: 


“The system of the United States appears to combine all 
the chiet requisites of the greatest efficiency. It is unifurm 
throughout the vast confederation; it isunchangeable save 
by Congress, and never has been materially altered; it ren- 
ders the acquisition of new land easy, and yet, by means of 
a price, restricts appropriation to the actual wants of the 
settlers ; it is so simple as to be easily understood ; it pro 
vides for accurate surveys, and against needless delays; it 
gives an instant and secure title ; and it admits of no favor 
itism, but distributes the public property among all classes 
and persons upon precisely equal terms. That system has 
promoted an amount ofimmigration and settlementoft which 
the history of the world affords no other example, and it las 
produced to the United States a revenue which has aver- 
aged about half a million sterling per annum, and has 
amounted in one twelvemonth to about £4,000,000, or 
more than the whole expenditure of the Government.”’ 


This is the opinion of one who ought not to be 
considered as possessing any partiality for our 
system over that of his own Government. 

Now, sir, 1 come to the main subject of my 


| argument, and | affirm these three positions as 


applicable to our public lands: 
1. That the public lands shall be disposed of for 


|| the use and common benefit of all the people of the 


United States, asa whole. 
2. That each State shall participate in that com- 


| mon benefit, according to its respective and proper 


proportion in the general charge and expenditure. 
3. That they shall not be disposed of for any 


| other use or purpose whatsoever. 


Sir, when I saw at the commencement of the 
present session of Congress the great number of 
memorials presented from the land States, asking 


| for large grants of land, (encouraged, probably, by 


the success which unfortunately crowned the ef- 
forts of the friends of the Illinois Railroad in the 


| last Congress,) I was led to examine into the title 
| of the General Government, its power of disposal, 


and the purposes for which it may appropriate the 
lands, or the proceeds of them, 


The United States acquired all its title to the 


public domain east of the Mississippi and north 
of the East and West Florida line, from seven 
of the States of this Confederacy. I have taken 
the trouble to copy, and propose to have printed 
in my speech, so much of those several deeds as 
bear upon this point of title and power of disposal 
of these lands. 

1780, October 10. The old Congress, for the 
urpose of inducing and encouraging such of the 
tates as laid claim to the Western Territory to 

cede to the United States, for certain purposes 
therein specified, the public domain, passed the 
following resolution: 

** That the unappropriated lands which may be ceded or 


| relinquished to the United States by any particular State, 


pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th 
of September last, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed 
into distinct republican States, which shall become mem- 
bers of the Federal Union, and have the same rights of sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence as the other States.’’ 


This was the pledge of public faith made by the 
old Congress to the land States, to induce them to 
cede their lands to the United States. What fol- 
It will be borne in mind this was before 
the adoption of the present Constitution. 

1. 1781, March 1. The State of New York, in 


_ the old Congress, by her Delegates, executed a 


deed of cession to the United States of her claim to 
all territory lying twenty miles west of the most 
westerly bent or inclination of Niagara river; and 
the material part of the deed is in these words: 
‘* To be and inure for the use and benefit of such «f the 


| © United States as shall become members of the Federal 


‘ Alliance of the said States, and for no other use or 
‘ purpose whatsoever.”” 

2. 1784, March 1. Virginia made her deed of 
cession in the following words: 

“ That all the lands within the territory, as ceded to the 


United States, and not reserved for, nor appropriated to any 
of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in boun- 
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ties to the officers and soldiers of the American Army, shail 
be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall become 
members of this Confederation or Federel Alliance of said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their respective and 
usual proportions in the gener: { cherge und ¢ rpenditure, 
and shall be fuithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.”” 


3. 1784, November 13. The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetis passed an act authorizing a cession to 
be made to the United States of all lands claimed 
by that State between the Hudson and Mississippi 
rivers, for the purposes mentioned in the resolution 
of Congress adopted October 10, 1780; and in the 
deed is contained the words: ** To be disposed of 
for the common benefit of the United States.”” 

4. 1786, September 14. Connecticut ceded to the 
United States all! her interest to the lands one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of the western line of 
Pennsylvania; and in the act of authorization oc- 
cur these words: ** For the common use and benefit 

| of said States, Connecticut inclusive.”’ - 

5. 1787, Jugust 9. The Delegates of South Car- 
olina ceded to the United States her claim to the 
public domain, and that deed recites: ** Whereas 
*the Congress of the United States did, on the 6th 
‘day of September, recommend to the several States 
‘in the Union, having claims to Western territory, 
‘to make a liberal cession to the United States of a 
‘portion of their respective claims for the common 
‘ benefit of the Union; and whereas this State is will- 
‘ing to adopt every measure which can tend to premote 
‘the honor and dignity of the United States, and 
‘ strengthen the Federal Union,”’ &c. Yes, sir, **to 
strengthen the Federal Union,’’? South Carolina 
made an offering of her claim in the public domain, 
acquired by the common blood aad treasure of all 
the States. 

6. 1790, February 25. North Carolina, by her 
two Senators, especially empowered, ceded her 
vacant land, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and even after she had opened her land office, 
and made considerable her do- 
main, to the United States, upon the express con- 

; dition, ** That all the lands intended to be ceded by 

| * virtue of this act to the United States of America, and 
‘ not appropriated as before-mentioned, shall be consid- 
‘ered as a common fund, for the use and benefit of the 
* United States of America, North Carolina inclusive, 
‘ according to their respective and usual proportion in 
‘the zeneral charge and expenditure, and shall be 
‘ faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
‘ other use whatever.’ 

7. 1802, April 24. Georgia ceded her public 
lands to the United States; and the third condition 
in the deed is in these words: ** That all the lands 
‘ceded by this agreement to the United States shall, 
‘afler satisfying the abore-mentioned payment of 
© $1,250,000 to the State of Georgia, and the grants 
* recognized by the preceding conditions, be considered 
‘acommon fund for the use and benefit of the United 
‘ States, Georgia included, and shall be faithfully dis- 
‘ posed of for that purpose, and for no other use or 
‘ purpose whatsoever.”” 

These are the deeds, and these the conditions, 
upon which the United States hold in trust for the 
benefit of all its citizens, so much of its public 

| domain. The United States have not, in these 
lands,an unconditional fee. It is a title in trust; 
and the purposes and objects of the trust are 
clearly and unmistakably set forth in the deeds. 
The proceeds of the lands are to be applied accord- 
ing to each State’s “* respective and usual proportion 
in the general charge and expenditure.’’ What ia 
the general charge? The revenues—the fifty-odd 
millions of dollars which are now annually col- 
lected, to discharge the general charge and expend- 
itures upon the Treasury. 

Now, sir, this bill proposes to divert these lands 
from the general charge and expenditure, and to 
| bestow them, not upon all the people, but upon a 
select, favored few. Is this honestly executing the 
trust? The seven States, from whom the United 
States derived its title, and all its claim, are now 
represented upon this floor by eighty-seven Rep- 
| resentatives. I ask you, if you can sit quietly 

by and witness so gross and palpable a violation of 

the objects and purposes for which these grants 

were made—yea, more—be instrumental in thus 

violating the sacred compact? From the perusal 

of these deeds of cessions, it will be noticed, that 
| four of them contain the language that the ces- 
\| sions were made— 
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First. New York—*‘ for the only use and benefit 
of such of the United States,’’ &c. 

Second. Massachusetts—‘* be disposed of for the 
common benefit.”’ 

Third. Connecticut—* for the common use and 
benefit of said States.”” 

Fourth. South Carolina-—*‘ for the common ben- 
efit of the Union. ee 
While the deeds of the three States of Virginia, 


North Carolina, and Georgia, contain not only | 


the same language, but go further, and prescribe 
how the common benefit is to be realized, and in 
what proportion each State shal] share in this com- 
mon fund, viz: according ** to the respective and 
usual proportion in the general charge and expendi- 
ture.”’ What is this general charge? Has it 
ceased to exist? Your common treasury has a 
continual drain and charge upon it—increasing 
most fearfully within the past few years, And 
yet you propose to divert from it a portion of its 
accustomed supply. It will be noticed, that the 
two deeds of cession of North Carolina and 
Georgia were executed after the adoption of the 
present Constitution. And mark the change in 
the phraseology from the words ‘ use and benefit 
of the States,’’ or ** such of the States,’’ to the words 
** for the benefit of the United States.” 

These conveyances are in terms perpetual; no 
change in the destination of the funds, arising from 
their disposal, is contemplated. It is for the pay- 
ment of no particular debt, to which they stand 
pledged, but for the ‘* common benefit’’—** common 
use’? of the United States, so long as a charge 
remains upon the Treasury. These donors or 
rrantors, for the purpose of preventing themselves 
at any future day from being deprived of their 
** share,’’ or proportion, and to clinch the nail, so 
far as confidence could be reposed in the integrity 
of man, added the words, ‘to be faithfully and 
hona fide applied for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatsoerer.”’ Such, sir, is the language 
of the deeds under which you hold your title in 
trust, which trust appears on their face; and I sub- 
mit whether, from these deeds, I have not made 
good my three propositions. 

3ut it has been said, and seems to have been as- 
sumed in theargumentas undisputed, that thec!ause 
of the Constitution, article fourth, section third, 
which declares ‘* that Congress shall have power to 
‘ dispose of, and make all needfulrules and regulations 
‘ respecting, the territory or other property belonging 
‘to the United States, and nothing in this Constitu- 
‘tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim 
‘of the United States, or of any particular State,’’ 
has altered or impaired the force of these deeds, 
by conferring upon the United States the unlim- 


ited power of ** disposal,’’ amd that the right of 
disposal necessarily includes the right to judge of 


the manner of disposal, and to what purposes the 
proceeds may be applied. What means the latter 
clause in this section? The States, as proprie- 
tors, had parted with the title, ** but nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claim of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State.’’ What else does it mean, other 
than to leave the rights of the United States, and 
the respective States, as they were previously 
regulated by the deeds of cession. James Smith- 
son died in London, and bequeathed to you, in 
trust, half a million of dollars, to found an institu- 
tion in the city of Washington, ‘* for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” You 
accepted the trust—you appointed one of your 
ex-Presidents to collect these funds. The title of 
Smithson’s effects, by virtue of his last will and 


testament, vested in your Government. You, asa | 


proprietor, could dispose of the property. You did 
so. You invested the effects in stocks and other 
productive property. The British Government, 
with a strict regard to the sacred rights of the 
living, and respect for the benevolent dead, through 
her courts of justice aided you in the collection of 
the funds. And who will say that this Govern- 
ment may divert this fund to the building of rail- 
roads, or to any of the purposes contemplated in 
this bill to promote and encourage agriculture, 
or that the obligation does not rest as strong upon 
this Government to respect the trust in the one 
case as in the other? 

But, it may be said, the deeds from the seven 
old States do not cover but a small portien of the 
territory of the United States. Now, the fact \s, 


that a consideration in money was actually pa 
by the United States in each of the three treaties 
made with France, Spain, and Mexico—thirty- 
five millions in the aggregate—besides the accumu- 
lating interest, and the yielding up of Texas to 
Spain, and the expense of two wars, which formed 
only a part of theconsideration for the acquisition 
of the remaining territory. Can the Government 
do that indirectly, which it cannot constitutionally 
do directly? This territory represents money to 
the extent it has been paid for 1t—the land cannot 
be appropriated to any other object than the money 
could have been before it was turned intoland. If 
this reasoning be incorrect, the Government is 
without limitation as to the purposes for which it 
may appropriate money. All it has to do is to 
turn money into ‘* stocks,’’ or ** lands,’’ and then it 
may make appropriations for any conceivable 
object, and thus accomplish by indirect means what 
it cannot and ought not to accomplish by direct 
means. 
lic domain being within their exterior limits, have 
superior rights to, or claims over, this ‘* common 
property,’’ so have the old States to the custom- 
houses, forts, arsenals, and other public property 
situated within their limits. Where is the distinc- 
tion? In the latter case the old States ceded their 
jurisdiction—in the former case the new States, in 


If the land States, by reason of the pub- | 


quite as solemn and formal a manner, pledged | 


their faith not to assert property or jurisdiction 
over the public domain. 

[In support of the conclusions to which my own 
mind has arrived,] propose to annex extracts from 
President Jackson’s veto of the land distribution 
bill, sent to the Senate December 4, 1834: 


** The Constitution of the United States did not delegate 


to Congress the power to abrogate these compacts. 
contrary, by declaring that pothing in it ‘ shall be so con- 
strued us to prejudice any claims of the United States or of 
any particular State,’ it virtually provides that these com- 
pacts, and the rights they secure, shall remain untouched 
by the legislative power, which shall only make needful 
rules and regulations for carrying them into effect. 
yond this would seem to be an assumption of undelegated 
power. 


Again he says, speaking of the lands acquired 
by treaties: 


“Those which have been acquired by the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida having been paid for out of the com- 
mon treasury of the United States, are as much the property 
of the General Government, to be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit, as those ceded by the several States. These 
ancient compacts are invaluable monuments of an age of 
virtue, patriotisin, and disinterestedness. They exhibit the 
price that great States, which had won liberty, were will 
ing to pay for that Union without which, they plainly saw, 
it could not be preserved.”’ 

Referring to his veto on the Maysville road bill, 
he says: 

‘<The leading principle then asserted was, that Congress 
possesses no constitutional power to appropriate any part of 
the moneys of the United States for objects of a local charac- 
ter within the States. That principle, I cannot be mistaken 
in supposing, has received the unequivocal sanction of the 
American people, and all subsequent reflection has but sat- 
isfied me more thoroughly that the intetests of our people, 
and the purity of our Government, if pot its existence, de- 
pend upon its due observance. ‘The public lands are the 
common property of the United States, and the moneys 


On the | 


Allbe- | 


arising from their sales are a part of the public revenue. | 


This bill proposes to raise from and appropriate a portion of 
this public revenue to certain States, providing expressly 
that it shall ‘ be applied to objects of internal improvement 
or education within those States,’ and then proceeds to ap- 
ply the balance to all the States, with the declaration, to 
such purposes «ts the legislatures of the said respective States 
shalldeem proper.”’ 

But it has been urged that the old States ceded 
these lands for the single object of paying off the 
revolutionary debt; and as that debt has been 
liquidated, Congress is now at liberty to make any 
other disposition of them it thinks proper in the 
exercise of its discretion. 

1790. .dugust 4. Congress passed an act ma- 
king provision for the payment of the debt of the 
United States, and the twenty-second section of 
that act provides— 

“That the proceeds of the sales which shall be made of 
lands in the western territory now belonging or that may 
hereafter belong to the United States, shall be, and hereby 
are, appropriated towards sinking or discharging the debts 
for the payment whereof the United States now are, or by 
virtue of this act may be hclden, and shall be applied solely 
to that use, until said debts shall be fully paid.” 

Although the public domain has been relieved 
from that charge, yet subsequently Congress again 
pledged the remainder of the public demain for a 
similar purpose. 


1847. January 28. Congress authorized a loan | 
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id || of $23,000,000, 








000, and by an act approved on the 
same day, it is provided— 
** That for thep ayment of the stock which 
under the provisions of this act, the sales SPE 
lands are hereby pledged, and it is hereby made the Ee 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use and apply all on 
which may be received into the Treasury for the tale 
the public lands after the first day of January, TR4g. 
‘** First, to pay the interest on all stocks issued by yj 
of this act; and, secondly, to use the balance of said 
ceipts, after paying the interest aforesaid, in the salle 
of said stocks at their market value: Provided co ere 
than par shall be paid for said stocks.” =~ 


The principal of this loan is not redeemable 
until 1868, the interest being payable annually; and 
this law stands unrepealed upon your statute book 

By the exhibit of the finances, in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, January § 
1852, it appears our public debt is $62,560,395 9¢ 


—annual interest on this debt is $3,879,690 79. 


| 


If you adopt the policy that the public lands 
shall no longer be a source of revenue, you create 
a deficit in the Treasury to the amount of millions 
per year. Asa question of finance, this stibject 
assumes a very interesting form; but the course 
1 have marked out for my argument, will not 
allow me to follow out this branch as I should 
desire to do. Neverthless, 1 wish to present in 
this connection a few facts. You collected, the 
last fiscal year, in the form of duties on importa- 
tions, $49,000,000. That is an average of over 
two dollars per head for every man, woman, and 
child, black and white, bond and free, in the 
United States, as per your last census. The State 
of Maine has 585,000 inhabitants, or thereabouts 
The proportion of this annual revenue paid by 
Maine is between $1,100,000 and $1,200,000. So 
much does Maine contribute annually to support 
the extravagance ofthe National Government. The 
annual amount of the State tax of Maine is about 
$205,000. Each inhabitant of Maine, therefore, 
pays annually over two dollars for the support o! 
the General Government, and a trifle over one 
third of a dollar for the support of her State Goy- 
ernment. 

Maine is essentially a commercial and maritime 
State, and upon every principle in the world she 
should be a free-trade State. She is so: and all 
commercial restrictions are hampers and fetters on 
her navigation. 

Mr. Calhoun said, in his celebrated speech, in 
1841, in opposition to Mr, Clay’s distribution 
scheme of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States, which became a 
law, September 4, 1841: 

‘ The fatal effects of high duties on commerce is no longet 
a matter of speculation. The country has recently passed 
through two periods: one, of protective tariffs and high 
duties; and the other, of reduction of duties; and we havi 
the effects of each in our official tables, both as regards our 
tonnage and commerce. They speak a language not to be 
mistaken, and far stronger than any one could anticipate 
who has not looked into the tables, or made himself well 
acquainted with the powerful operation of low duties in 
extending navigation and commerce. As much as I had 


| anticipated from their effects, the reduction of the duties, 


the lightening of the burdens of commerce, have greatly 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation. 

*<T shall begin with the tonnage, as more immediately 
connected with naval power ; and, in order to show the rela 
tive effects of high duties and low on our navigation, I shall 
compare the period from 1824, when the first great increase 
of protective duties took place, to 1830, inclusive, when the 
first reduction of duties commenced. During these seven 
years, whith include the operation of the two protective 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828—that is, the reign of the high pro 
tective tariff system—our foreign tonnage fell off from 639,972 
tons to 576,475, equal to 61,497 ; our coasting tonnage, from 
719,190 to 615,310, equal to 103,880 tons ; making the falling 
of in both equal 165,370 tons. Yes, to that extent (103,500 
did our coasting tonnage decline—the very tonnage, the 
increase of which, it was confidently predicted by the pro 
tective party, would make up for every possible loss in our 
foreign tonnage from their miserable quack system. Instead 
of that, the falling off in the coasting trade is even greater 
than in the foreign ; proving clearly that high duties are no! 
less injurious to the home, than to the foreign trade. 


Now, what followed this assertion of Mr. Cal- 


' houn? It will be remembered, this language wes 
| uttered at the extra session of Congress followuig 


the election of General Harrison, at which = 
the bankrupt law was passed. At the next reguiat 


| session of Congress, August 30, 1842, was passed 


the celebrated Whig tariff, for protection, as it wes 
misnamed. What was the effect of this tariff on the 
commercial and ship-building interests of Maine’ 
I annex the following table, taken from the annua: 
reports of commerce and navigation: 

From 1842 to 1846, inclusive—five years— 
Maine built tons of navigation, as follows: 
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(B42. « tons.. .38,040 | 1845.....tons...31,015 


1943. - « _.do..--15,120 | 1846.....do... 49,747 
afd.» --do. . - -20,900 Total......154,912 
aking an average, per year, of 30,982 tons. 

Under the Democratic revenue tariff of 1846, 

for five years, ending June 30, 1851, Maine built 
409,243 tons of navigation, as follows: 
1947. «+ ---tons. -63,548 1850. ver - -91,211 
1948... ++ -do.. 89,974  1851..... .do.. -82,255 
1949... -- «do. . 82,255 Total. .... 409,243 
making an average, per year, of 81,848 tons. 

Thus stands the comparison of a protective 
Whig tariff with a Democratic revenue tariff; and 
making, in the aggregate, a total of 563,155 tons 
of shipping, built by Maine alone, in ten years— 
over one-seventh part of the entire commercial 
marine of the United States at the present time, 
and showing a difference of 50,866 tons per year 
between a high and a low tariff, and this, too, for 
a period of five years under each system—making 
an aggregate difference, for the two periods of five 
years each, in Maine alone, of 355,331 tons. 

[ have selected Maine, because my constituents 
will readily perceive and properly appreciate mat- 
‘ers of such vital importance to them. Now, fol- 

w the same comparison of the whole tonnage 
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‘ credit of the State shall not be, directly or indirectly, 
‘loaned in any case. The Legislature shall not 
‘create any debt or debts, liability or liabilities, 
‘on behalf of the State, which shall, singly or in 
‘the aggregate, with previous debts and_ liabil- 
‘ ities incurred, at any one time, exceed $300,000, 
“except to suppress insurrection, to repel inva- 
‘sion, or for the purposes of war.’’ And I have 
reason to know that the condition in which Maine 
saw other States had involved themselves by the 
imprudence of their legislation had great influ- 
ence in producing this fundamental law. There- 
fore, I cannot for a moment suppose that the 


| people of my own State would desire the General 


lt in the United States during the same period | 


f ten years, and you have results quite as 
triking. I annex the table, because it will be 
ynvenient as a matter of future reference. 

The whole tonnage built in the United States 
(uring the same period, was as follows: 
1942... .tons..129,083 | 1845...tons...146,018 
A |: .d0..cs Ged 1846...do.....188,203 


I94....do....103,537 | Total, 5 yrs..630,458 
Average number of tons, per year, 126,091. 
IX47....tons. .243,732 | 1850... tons. ..272,218 


| 972, 
1448... ..do.. .318,075 | 1851....do....298,203 
[849.....d0.. .256,577 | Total, 5 yrs.1,388,805 
Average number of tons per year, 277,761; aver- 
ve difference in favor of a low tariff in the above 
ive years of 758,349 tons. 
So much, then, for this part of the subject, and 
s relation to the finances of the country, and its 
ering upon my constituency. My colleague 
rom the Penobscot district, in his speech some 
iys since, urging Congress to make a donation 
‘land to aid in the construction of the European 
| North American Railroad, showed very sat- 
sfactorily the great national importance of that 
work. Itis a work in the success of which I feel 
deep interest. It passes through my district into 





ie province of New Brunswick; and | concur with | 


iy colleague, that upon every principle of justice 
snd equality, Maine is quite as much entitled to a 
nation out of the public domain, from the Gen- 


eral Government, to aid that work, as any of the | 


ud States are for their railroads. Yet | cannot 
cur with him in all his views. He says: 
“Tf maintain that these lands should be used solely for the 
provement and progress of the country, and never an 
acre sold off to pay our ordinary, annual expenses—to my 
nd, the most shiftless and improvident disposition that 
an be made of them.*? 
Now, sir, as a matter of principle, here I must 
lier from my colleague. ‘Fo be sure, sir, we 
elong to different schools of polities; but I hoid, 
n the one hand, that the proceeds of these lands 
should be paid into the common Treasury and 
ereby lighten the burdens common tous all. I 
d, sir, that the public domain is as much a le- 
ciumate source of revenue to this Government as 
‘ules On imports, and should so be applied. The 
octrine held by the Democracy of my State is, 
‘hat the Generaf Government has not the constitu- 
tal power to engage in works of internal im- 
provement. I believe on this subject there is no 
‘ifierence of opinion. They hold that you have 
right to convert this Government into a railroad 
poration, and tax their pockets for works of this 
scription. It would be unjust and unequal. 
“equally averse are the people of Maine to 
ive thelr own State government in works of 
“Ha Improvement; and so jealous were they 
*' their own Legislature, lest in an evil hour it 
nugat be induced to embark in some schemes of 
- description, whilg the power was temporarily 
“Segated to it, that in 1848 the people cf Maine 
«mended their constitution in these words: “ The 


Government to embark in works of internal im- 
provement, or even indirectly render ‘* material 
aid’’ to any favorite project of their own, when 
the means to be drawn from the common Treas- 
ury of the United States must be refunded by a 
system of indirect taxation, operating most inju- 
riously upon the ship-building and commercial in- 
terests of the State. I believe when the people of 


my own State desire to impose taxes upon them- | 


selves for the purposes of internal improvement, 
they can find a more efficient and less expensive 
tax-gatherer than the United States, to collect the 
money. 

Of all the modes yet suggested, whereby the 
municipal institutions of the country are to be in- 
voked in aid of internal improvement, | give my 
preference to that by towns; and for the reasons, 
that the three great objections which exist against 
either the General Government or State govern- 
ments, embarking in objects of internal improve- 
ment, have not the same force. First, the money 
is voted by those who have to pay it, and not by 
agents. Second, the people can judge for them- 
selves whether the project will be feasible and prof- 
itable. ‘Third, the money will be expended under 
their own eye, and therefore economically, and 
their agents will be held to a strict accountability. 

Again: it has been argued by some, that where 
the Government is a land proprietor, and as a pro- 
prietor, it donates half of a township of land, for 
improvements, by which the remaining half is 
thereby doubled in value, the Government does not 
involve itself in a work of internal improvement. 
Now, I would like to ask if the Government may 
donate one moiety of a township for improving 
or doubling the value of the remaining half, why 
may it not make the improvement itseif, and thus 
double the value of both moieties? If can perceive 
no reason why it may not. There are a great 
many points, no doubt, upon the vast public do- 
main, where money could be very profitably ex- 
pended by the General Government, and the value 
of the property increased thereby. That, how- 
ever, is no part of the duty of theGovernment. It 
should leave matters of that kind wholly to the 
forecast and energies of its citizens. If Congress 
is to be called upon to grant alternate sections of 
land to every railroad enterprise that a spirit of 
speculation may incite, | think we had better de 
as is the practice in my section of the country, 
send out a committee to view and make report to 
us, whether the public convenience requires a road, 
and what its utility may be. 

But, sir, in addition to the spirit of speculation 
which now seems to be rampant in the new States, 
for gratuitous donations of land for the construc- 
tion of railroads through uninhabited regions, I 
was forcibly struck with the remarks of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Feicna,| who 
is at the head of the Committee of Public Lands 
in the Senate. Coming from one of the new and 
flourishing States of the West, and in consider- 
ation of his long experience on this subject, I beg 
to quote from his recent speech. In adverting to 
the causes of dissatisfaction with our present land 
system in that quarter, he says: 


“ California has attractions that have made that State the 
wonder of the world. The golden harvest has allured 
emigration there with a force never known before. As yet 
the Government has freely thrown open the whole expanse 
of her gold-bearing territories to every man who would be- 
come a settler, and the history of the world affords no par- 
aliel to the rapidity of the increase of population. ‘A 
nation born in a day.’ In Minnesota and in Oregon larger 
quantities of land are reserved for public purposes than in 
the land States, and much greater inducements for immi- 
gration are afforded. 

** Would it not be astonishing if the acquisition of these 
new regions of agricultural atid mineral weaith, with free 
liberty to occupy and possess without cost, and proffers of 
perfect titles to large traets of land to the settler, did not 
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turn the tide of emigration? The new field of enterprise 
now opened on the Pacific—a field where commerce and 
the various industria) pursuits offer temptations and rewards 
equaled only by those of her mines, presents more than the 
allurements of fairy-land. 

‘As might be expected, these inducements turn away 
the tide of immigration from the twelve land States. They 
are already feeling its effects. The increased number of 
immigrants do not swell the sale and settlement of the land 
in those States in anything like the ratio of the increase of 
that immigration. ‘Their own citizens are joining the em 
grants by thousands. ‘The old States are also pouring their 
population inte the great tide which flows towards the new 
Territories and the Pacific. ‘The great inducements there, 
are drawing away the thousands who otherwise would be 
come citizens of these States.’’ 

I will notdeny, that by giving away land to act- 
ual settlers, it may serve, in some degree, to check 
the tide of emigration from these new land States; 
and I really felt, upon reading these remarks of 
the honorable Senator, that I could sympathize 
with him at the state of things in Michigan. How 
is It, sir, In my own State, in reference to emigra- 
tion? From 1830 to 1840, Maine increased in her 
population thirty-three per cent. From 1840 to 
1850, her increase of population has been only 
sixteen percent. Yes, sir, Maine is almost reel- 
ing by the depletory effect of constant emigration. 
Her stalwart sons march away by scores and 
hundreds to the **piny forests’’ of the North- 
west, or to the Pacific shore; and though we who 
remain regret to part with them, if they must and 
will go, let prosperity attend them. And all I can 
say is, most fortunate is that State or Territory 
which shall receive the largest accession of them; 
for, likethe renowned men of the olden time, ** they 
are famous for lifting up the axes upon the thick 
trees.”’ 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ran- 
TouL| commenced his speech in favor of donating 
alternate sections of the public land for the con- 
struction of railroads in the new States, in lan- 
cuage which struck me as being somewhat pecu- 
liar. He says: 

*< | do not see clearly—I cannot be certain, and I think 
no other man can be certain—that the national domain will 
continue to belong to the United States as common proper 
ty, to be applied as it is now applied; for probably—with 
out looking very far into the future—itis probable, that some 
means will be found to withdraw the public lands from their 
present position, and to put an end to the long series of 
controversies somewhat sectional in their nature—to make 


a final adjustment, upon general, just, and national princi 
ples, of the whule subject.” 


W hoever knew one try so hard not to say what 
he seemed anxious should be understood, as the 
honorable gentleman in his introductory remarks? 
Another honorable member, from Illinois, [Mr. 
Fick.in,} quotes the prophetic language of Mr. 
Calhoun, where he says that ** owing to the rapid 
growth of the new States, they would ultimately 
own these lands;”’ and therefore proposed, while 
the old States yet had the power to do ‘ volun- 
tarily, what at no distant day they would be com- 
pelled to do from necessity ’’—and adds, ‘* a simi- 
‘lar opinion is intimated by the honorable member 
‘from Massachusetts, [Mr.- Ranrovut,] whose 
‘ views upon this question are at once so able and 
‘so practical.”” What Mr. Calhoun, years ago, 
predicted might be the state of things thereafter, 
and what the gentleman from Massaehusetts ‘‘can- 
not be certain about,’’ and ‘‘ cannot see clearly,’’ the 
gentleman from Illinois openly and boldly avows 
upon the floor of the American Congress. He says: 

“There is a settled conviction in the new States, that 
they have not been treated fairly in regard to the public 
lands, and it need not surprise any one, that so soon as they 
acquire the NUMERICAL STRENGTH Which will enable them 
to redress their wrongs, they will do so by declaring their 
jurisdictiun over, and title to, the public lands within their 
limits, and maintain their declaration.”’ 

This, sir, is a very significant declaration of 
Western rights. 

In regard to the period when this “ jurisdiction 
and title of the new States’’ will be asserted, the 
gentleman, in another part of his speech, says: 

“* How long it may be before the twelve land States, with 
the addition of California, may assert and maintain their 
right over these lands, remains to be seen. It will probably 
not be a great while.”’ 

This, sir, is extraordinary language to emanate 
from a representative of e State which was carved 
out of the territory ceded by the seven old States 
to the United States, and concerning the govern- 
ment and future disposition of which the tri-party 
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* States, shal! never interfire with the primary dis- 
* posal of the svil by the United States in Congress 
* assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may 
* find necessary for securing the litle in such soil lo the 
* bona fide purchasers.”” The same compact was 
recited in the act of Congress of April }&th, 1818, 
by a proviso, that ** the constitution of said State 
‘shall not be repugnant to the ordinance of 1787, be- 
* tween the original States and the people and States of 
* the territory northwest of the river Ohio,’’ and which 
authorizes the people of the territory of Illinois to 
form a State constitution, and which was reaf- 
firmed in the resolution of Congress of December 3d, 
1818, admitting said State into the Union. Should 
the State of Illinois, therefore, undertake to usurp 
the fee of the public domain within its limits, and 
proceed to make grants of land, would not a 
question for the judicial power of this Govern- 
ment to decide, at once arise? How striking is the 
contrast in the tone and temper of the language 
and sentiments of the gentleman from I Ilinois, and 
the disinterested and patriotic language and senti- 
ments in the deeds of the old States to the United 
States ! 

I ask, in what respect the land States ** have not 
been treated fairly?’’ What is the grievance? 
Illinois has already received some five millions and 
a half of acres—some too millions and a half more 
than Indiana or Ohio—and this partiality to Illi- 
nois is made the foundation for further demands 
by other States. 

But a new source of discontent on the part of 
the land States has quite recently been discovered. 
The honor of this discevers belongs exclusively 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sum- 
NER,}] who claims it as an original idea. It is the 
deprivation of the new States of the right to tax 
the public domain within their hmits. Now, I 
havea word to say on this point; and, as evidence 
of the estimation in which this privilege is held by 
the State of Hlinois, | will show from the laws of 
that State, that itis a prerogative held in slight 
esumation. It will be recollected by those mem- 
bers of this Congress who served in the last, that 
on the 20th of September, 1850, a donation was 
made to the State of Illinois of some two millions 
and a half of acres of land, to build the ** Great 
Central Railroad’’ in that State, commencing at 
the southern terminus of the Hlinois Canal, and 
extending to Cairo, with branches extending from | 
the point of beginning to Galena and to Chicago. | 
At the time of the passage of the law making this 
grant, it does not appear that any survey of the 
road had been made, or any company incorpo- 
rated to construct it. In February, 1851, thirteen 
gentiemen—eleven of them residents of the city of 
New York and two of Massachusetts—were incor- 
porated by the name and style of the ‘*Central 
Illinois Railroad Company,’ with authority to con- 
struct said road; and, by a document which I 
have before me, purporting to be published by the 
authority of the directors, it appears that imme- 
diately after said act of incorporation, the State 
of I}linois conveyed to this company all the land 
donated by Congress. A portion of the twenty- 
second section of that act of incorporation reads 
as follows: 

“The lands selected under said act of Congress, and 
hereby authorized to be conveyed, shall be exempt from all 
taxation under the laws of this State, until sold or conveyed 


by said corporation or trustees, and the stock, property, and 
effects of said company shall be in like manner exempt from 


act.”’ 


The time and manner of disposing of this im- || 


mense tract of land may be seen from the following 
extracts from the proceedings of the directors: 


* Financial plan of the company, submitted to the directors 
-Ipril 23, 1851, and by them adopted. 

“Tt wonld be injudicious at present to submit an estimate 
of the prebable cost of the whole road and branches, and 
your attention will be particularly devoted to the plans to be 
adopted for the best use of the jands and properties which 
have been given to the company for the purposes proposed 
by the grants. 

“To retain the lands in your actual possession until the 
increase of population caused by the Kcitities created hy 
the railroad shall have zivento them a high market value 
seems to he the most judicious course, and therefore it will | 
he necessary to avail yourselves of the authority given by 
the charter to build the road and its branches by the pro- | 
ceeds of bonds to be issued for the construction charges, to 
be secured in the most perfect manner in your power. The | 


detai!s of the arrangement, as far as it has been matured, 
are now submitted.”’ 


This, sir, wascertainly a most * judicious plan,”’ 
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inasmuch as these lands, which are estimated by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to be worth in 
ten years about $25,000,000, are to be free from 
taxation for the period of thirteen years! 

By a letter appended to the same document, 
over the signature of one of the directors of said 
company, the honorable Robert Rantoul, jr., it 4 
further appears what the estimated value of this 
land will be at the time it is proposed to bring it 
into market. The closing paragraph of that letter 
is as follows: 

** IT consider, then, that any estimate which shall give to 
the lands belonging to the company an average value of | 
from ten to twelve doliars an acre, to be reached in from 
twelve to fourteen years from this date, is amply sustuined 
by the facts presented in this communication. ”? 

Now, sir, considering the peculiar relations 
which are believed to exist between the Senator | 
from Massachusetts and the honorable member 
on this floor from the ** Essex district,’’ their two 
published speeches on the policy of donating lands | 
for the construction of railroads, and the pecu- 
niary relations of the latter gentleman to the 


| great Central Railroad of Illinois, as appears by | 


| which was supposed to influence their political ac- 


| high public functionary ought not to be intrusted 


/and Wall street. 
| this House, from an Eastern State, uniting in his 
| person the duties of a Representative, and of a 
| Director of a Western railroad, shall become the 
| ardent advocate of a system of gigantic donations 


'sippt like a net-work, covering the unsettled, as 


| farther detain the committee. 


| feeling. I believe our past growth has been greatly | 
| promoted by the existing policy. 
| materially changed, itcannot fail to produce gloomy 


| 
| 
| 


| becomes more dense, they will emigrate to this 


| 
and thereby avoid those evils incident to a more | 
|| dense and thickly-settled country. But offering 
|| extraordinary and unusual inducements for settle- 


|| reliable settlers. 


| like a great balance-wheel upon our political insti- 
| controls the wages of labor; and so long as one | 
| land, and secure a certain and sure title, directly | 


sof s ' i | never control the wages of labor. The value of | 
taxation for the term of six years from the passage of this | 


his published letter, | was forcibly reminded of | 
the political position which a certain ex-President | 
was said to occupy in regard to national affairs. 
It was said of him, that he was ‘‘a Northern 
man with Southern principles;”’ and I think the | 
question might well be asked, whether the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts is not, upon 
this matter, an Eastern man with Western princi- 
ples? In the days of the conflict between this 
Government and the old United States Bank, it | 
was alleged that certain distinguished members of | 
Congress occupied a relation to that institution 


tion; and at the present session of Congress mem- 
bers of a certain political stripe have declared that a 


with large financial negotiations of the Govern- 
ment, because of his supposed friendly relations 
with the bankers and stockholders of ** State street 
”? Now, sir, when a member of 


of the public lands for the construction of railroads 
which are to thread the great Valley of the Missis- 


well as the settled portions of that valley, may it 
not properly excite some attention? | 

A word more, Mr. Chairman, and I will not 
Our present system 
is, in My Opinion, just and equal towards all sec- 
tions and interests of the country. I seek no 
change—I desirenone. I ask nothing for my own 
section of country that I am unwilling to extend 
te every other section. I disclaim all sectional 


If it shall be 


apprehensions for the future growth and prosperity 
of the people. Our present land system operates 


tutions. It regulates the value of real property; it 


day’s work will purchase an acre of productive | 


from the Government—eastern manufactures can 


real property in the agricultural regions of the 
older States is adjusted, in a great measure, by 
this system. As our population increases and || 


broad domain, occupy and cultivate the soil, estab- 
lish schools and churches, and form settlements, 





. : 1 
ment will not increase the number of good and || 
Such settlers multiply only by || 
time and the natural course of events. I trust, | 
sir, that our public domain may be long so held, | 
and that our children, and our children’s children, 
may always have the privilege of resorting to it 
i 


for settlement and support, and at an unvarying 
price, with a certainty of title, until the almost 
courtless acres of our unoccupied domain shall be 
covered with a virtuous, industrious, and happy 
people. 


| 
| 
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| service. 


| was it brought about? 
| account for it by saying there was not a sufficiency 
| given in the bill of last year, and that a deficiency 


| House? é 
| its estimates to the last session of Congress for the 
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‘THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. S. HOUSTON 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE Howse or REPRESENTATViEs, 
March 22, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into Commi 
Whole on the state of the Union, and taken » 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations made for the y 
ending June 30, 1852, upon Which bill Mr. Houstox wa, 
entitled to one hour to close the debate on the bill” 


Mr. HOUSTON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: It will be impossible for me 
within the hour allowed me, to take up each and 
every item in the bill now under consid 
and bestow upen them even a brief explanation 
I will not, therefore, attempt it. I must rely upon 
being able to give the necessary explanations 
aided by other members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, when we shall have passed 
under the rule allowing five minutes’ speeches, | 
will, on this occasion, confine my remarks to those 
leading and important items which seem likely to 
obstruct the speedy passage of the bill, 

I will take occasion, however, first to call the 
attention of the committee to an item of $279,517 
for subsistence in kind, which appears in the bill, 
and which, without an explanation, may be re. 
garded as a deficiency, when, in truth, it is not. 
By that item being in this bill, the Committee of 
Ways and Means propose that Congress shal! 





ne — 
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tee Of the 
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eration, 


| pass a law authorizing the subsistence department 


to use that amount of its appropriations for the 
next fiscal year in advance of the passage of the 
regular army appropriation bill. The Committee 
of Ways and Means regarded this course as 
proper, and intended to enable the department to 
use that sum, in the months of March and April 
of this year, in the purchase of supplies for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853, that the de- 
partment may be enabled to have them in a state 
of forwardness, to meet the demands at the be- 
ginning of that fiscal year. Again: it is thought 
by those best acquainted with that subject, that 
the spring is the best season of the year for making 
such purchases. This course has been heretofore 
pursued; was recommended by the department at 
this session, and concurred in by the committee. 
This item, then, is no deficiency, nor is it an in- 
crease of the appropriations for that branch of the 
The amount of the item has been de- 
ducted by the Committee of Ways and Means 
from the regular bill for the army. 

In the beginning of this investigation it may be 


|| proper for me to inquire how and why does this 


deficiency exist?—by whom, and in what way 
Some gentlemen attempt to 


could not have been avoided; others say there 
was enough given but that the Aministration has 
wasted it. 

I will speak to both of these points. Our friends 


over the way say the appropriations under these 


heads of last year being reduced one half by 
Congress, were insufficient to meet the absolute 
wants of the Government. Admit thisto be true, 
whose fault is it? Is it the fault of this side of the 
Clearly not. The Administration made 


present fiscal year, and when those estimates were 


being considered and examined into, a distin- 


guished friend of the Administration proposed to 
cut them down one half, upon the ground that one 
half was sufficient for that branch of the service. 


| His movement was approved and sustained ba 
_ several other prominent gentlemen of his politica 


friends, and agreed to by the House. The polit- 
ical party with which I am connected did not pro- 


_ pose the reduction—many of them, however, sus- 


tained it; some upon the ground that they pene 
the amount amply sufficient, others upon thegroun 

that as they had not had the same opportunity to 
investigate the correctness of the estimates, as the 
particular friends of the Executive, in whose pos- 
session the most reliable information was to be 
found, were willing to reduce whenever and where- 
ever the party in power might say reduce. When- 
ever the friends of an Administration shall 7 in 
their places in this Hall, that they can get alons 


with one half of the sum proposed to be 


efficient! should 


appropriated, the course of the other side 


1852. 
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Ee ee ee g13 50 
reduction will injure or cripple the interests and || ation upon ninety-five pounds of bread, and upon Wear, oy ne by cont, Sana, cnpemnen 
7 i j i 2 . . : : xtra ’ si —te ‘rr cent. 
operation of the Government. It is evident, then, || thirty-five pounds of wood, which contains it. aun ee act ta ania. ee 8 00 
that if the appropriations in the last bill were really | Now, it seems to me that there is no economy in 7 


too small, the responsibility is upon the other side 


of the House, and not upon this—the friends of || 
‘he Administration are themselves to blame, if || 


the 
wrong has been done, and they should be the last 
to complain that the reduction was made. 

i 


| master general, that, in transporting these provis- be 2 SU—add to above. ...... cscccccccccecvess 45 00 a 
[ repeat, if the sums appropriated were too || ions to the place where they are needed, from fifteen e320 00 4 
small, they are responsible for the reduction; and || to twenty per cent. of them are spoiled, or so dam- = i 


ifthey were not too small, then it follows that 
they have wa: ted and squandered the money, and 
are responsible for it to the country. 

Allow me, then, to inquire whether there are 
abuses in the expenditure of the public money 
in the quartermaster’s service; and in answering 
that inquiry, [ will be compelled to say what every 


member, who has at all looked into the subject, | 


knows quite as wellas I do—that there have been, 
and are now, enormous abuses in the expendi- 
tures of money through that department. 

The first abuse to which I desire to call the at- 
tention of this committee, is that growing out of 


the improper location of the various posts upon | 


our long line of frontier. 1am glad to be able to 
say, that in some of these cases, the Secretary of 
War is endeavoring to correct the error that has 
been committed, and prevent others of a like char- 
acter. Many of the posts are located in towns, 


this, but great abuse; for near one third of the 
cost of transportation is paid for transporting that 
which is of no use when it reaches its destination. 

It is also before us in the report of the quarter- 


aged that they are condemned as unfit for use, and 
have to be sold at a great loss or thrown away en- 
_trely. I will read a statement from Brevet Capt. 

A. W. Bowman, to show the amount of subsist- 
|| ence stores condemned at Paso del Norte, Texas, 
| from October Ist, 1849, to July 31st, 1851: 
3 barrels and 68 pounds of pork. 
58,561 pounds of bacon. 
| 7,088} pounds of hams. 
36 barrels and 172 pounds of flour. 
1 394 pounds of hard bread 
i] 3 bushels and 7 quarters of beans. 
517 pounds of rice. 
96 pounds of coffee. 
183 pounds of sugar. 

12 pounds of candles. 
4 quarts of salt. 
| 114 gallons of pickles. 
Of the bacon received of Captain Coburn: 

|} San Elizario, 2,956 lbs., issued to Capt. Johns, condemned. 


} ~ 0 ot ae . 1 
|| Dona Ana, 5,450 Ibs., issued to Lieut. Trevitt, do. 
do. 


| Copper Mine, 4,351 Ibs., issued to Lieut. Green, 


S275 00 

The above was an approximate estimate of the cost 
of keep of a mule, mentioned in my communi- 
cation to the quartermaster general, but corn can 
not be bought at @2 00 on the average: itshould 


L. C. EASTON, 
Captain, Assistant Quartermaster. 

Mr. HALL. 1 only wish to ask the chairman 
of the Committeeof Ways and Means, if heknows 
of any good reason why it should cost the Guv- 
ernment nothing for forage in the war with Mex- 
ico, while it now costs $320 to support a horse in 
New Mexico in time of peace? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman,I will notice 
those points as I progress with my remarks. 
When the honorable gentleman interrupted me, I 
was remarking upon the cost at one of the posts 
selected, and which has since been abandoned. I 
was remarking upon the great expense of carrying 
corn and hauling fuel and al! such articles—articles 
which cost the Government large amounts. Some 
of the posts are located so far from water, that 

| they have to keep a four-horse team, and at one, 
| I believe, a six-horse team, constantly employed 
| in hauling water for the supply of the troops. 


yen ig tents Iain Nreshe iiegs ap 
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villages, and other improper places inconvenient I could read other reports and statements equal- ||! Now, sir, it seems to me that this is a great abuse, 


Py 


to water, fuel, grazing, and forage of all kinds; || ly strong and pointed, but I have not the time. 
and, as a legitimate consequence of such improper || I merely refer to this as a sample of the manner 


location, they have to haul all of these things a 
considerable distance, and at normous prices. 

One of the posts in New Mexico is established 
in Santa Fé—a most extravagant place—a place 
where all the supplies for the army, where all the 
forage, and everything that keeps up the army— 
men and horses—costs considerably more than it 
would have cost had the post been located nearer 
to the frontier, and in a place more convenient for 
supplies of every description. 

I mention only this one post; I might mention 
others, to which these remarks would apply with 
equal force. Colonel Swords, who belongs to the 
Q 

ozen of these expensive and unsuitable posts have 
been abandoned, and new sites selected. 


tion of the committee, is in the manner of making 
contracts for the supplies for the army. Con- 
racts are made by the subsistence department, in | 
pursuance of law, under the direction of the Sec- | 
retary of War. Those supplies are often, if not | 
always, contracted to be delivered at points remote 
from the place where they are to be used. Sup- 
plies intended for the posts on the Texian frontier | 
are frequently delivered and received at Baltimore, | 
Philadelphia, and New York, thereby increasing 
thedistance and the cost of transportation to a very 
large extent. The cost of transportation is one of 
the heavy items that absorbs the money appro- | 
priated to the quartermaster’s service. 
But there is another thing. We find that con- | 
tracts to deliver supplies at distant points not only 
increase the cost of transporting them to the points 
of consumption, but that another abuse arises out 
of it; and that is in the manner of packing up the 
provisions preparatory to their being received by 


Another item of abuse, to which | call the atten- | 
} 


; 


the quartermaster’s department. In many cases | 


Provisions are packed up in casks, or barrels, 
weighing one third as much as the provisions. 
0 sustain this statement, I will read an extract 


from the report of Colonel Swords to the quarter- | 
master general: 


“Asa means of reducing the expenses, I would suggest 
the proper packing of the subsistence stores. Large quan- 


| 


ities of bacon and hard bread have been sent out packed | 
in heavy barrels, the weight of the barrel being as forty-five || 
© one hundred and eighty-five of the bacon, and as thirty- || keep of one mule in New Mexico is $320 a year 
j > 


five to ninety-five of the hard bread. Of the latter article, 


Very little if any should be sent out, flour being much more 
convenient to 


} 
1 


| Mr. HALL. 


| in which this department of the public service is 
| being carried on. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another great 
abuse that has crept into the service. Itis to be 
found in the high prices paid for forage of every 
description. We have, in some instances, in a 

|| country abounding in grass, paid thirty, forty, and 
_as high as fifty dollars a ton for hay, as food for 
|| horses, and that, too, made out of the grass grow- 
| ing in the woods, which our troops could as well 
_cut and saveas any one else. All must admit that 
| there is great wrong inthis. But this abuse is not 
| confined to hay alone. 


| enormous. Take, also, the article of fuel, I mean 


| wood, cut from the woods in which the posts | 


You may take grain of | 
juartermaster’s department, reports that some half || every description, and the prices paid for it are | sion of Congress, that the quartermaster general 
a 


and an extravagant waste of the public money. I 
must, however, proceed a little more rapidly, or I 
shall not be able to conclude my remarks in the 
time allowed me. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] asks 
me who is responsible for these abuses, who is re- 
sponsible for this waste of the public money? My 
mind, sir, is made up upon that subject. And, in 
the opinion I have formed, I differ materially from 
the gentleman from New York,[Mr. Brooks,] who 
addressed the committee on Saturday last; and [ 
differ materially from many gentlemen who ex- 
pressed an opinion at the last Congress, the de- 
yates of which I have recently read. 

It was stated by some gentlemen at the last ses- 


was responsible. 
conclusion. 


I have come to a very different 
Let us see what is the authority and 


ought to be located, if they are not; and what do || responsibility of the quartermaster general. He 


| we find? Some of the P 
| the wood has to be hauled twenty-five or thirty 
| miles. Is not that an extraordinar 
Let me read an extract from the report of Colonel 
Swords; 
| §] proceeded to Albuquerque, the station of one company 
| of dragoons and onecompany of infantry, for whose accom- 
| modation quarters were hired at the rate of #275 per month. 
| (See page No. 4.) The expenses at this post were large, 
| owing to its position. Fuel had to be hauled from twenty- 
five to thirty miles, and some of the corn from thirty to thir 
ty-five miles. The price of the corn ranging, at the crib, 
from one dollar sixty cents to two dollars eighty cents per 
bushel, and the price of fodder from one dollar fifty cents to 
| two dollars per one hundred pounds. In addition to the 
| dragoon horses and mules, there were one hundred and ten 
| mules and seven horses requiring to be fed on the forage 
| purchased at these high rates.’? 
| ° 
| Now, it seems to me that when the command- 
| ing officer has the whole —onrk in which to se- 
| lect a site fora post, it would, at least, seem proper 
| that he should locate it near to places where he 
could get his supplies, of every description, with 
| more convenience, and at a more reasonable rate 
| of cost. 


I will ask the chairman of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means how much it 
| now costs the Government of the United States to 
| supply each horse in the dragoon service in New 
Mexico? I ask if it does not cost three or four 
hundred dollars a year? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The reported cost of the 


|| but in that, the gentleman from Missouri will find, | 


y state of things? || and also for the army itself. 


osts are so located that '| has to furnish the transports for all the supplies 


| that are intended and purchased for the army, 
Can he direct that 
the supplies which are to be delivered at New 
| York by the contractor, under the terms of his 
contract, shall be sent to San Antonio or In- 
dianola? Most certainly not; nor can he direct 
the subsistence department to make contracts for 
articles deliverable at those points. The quarter- 
master general has no control over the contracts 
made, or to be made, for the subsistence of the 
army. No, sir; these contracts are made by an- 
other and different officer of the Government. 
They are made by the subsistence department, 
under the direction, if necessary, of the Secretary 
of War, and he is responsible for the contracts, 
and not the quartermaster general. The quarter- 
master general is bound to receivethe barrels with 
the proportions, two pounds of hard bread and 
one pound of wood wherever the terms of the con- 
tract require the delivery to be made, and is bound 
to transfer them, caak and all, at the cheapest 
price he can. I repeat the question, for w hat is he 
responsible? Does he control the location of the 
posts? Certainly not. I understood the gentleman 
from NewYork as attempting to show, under the 
regulations of the army, that the quartermaster 
general did locate those posts. 
Mr. BROOKS. No; that is not so. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Very well; I will take that 
back. The gentleman from New York is agreed 


ac genera re : with me upon that subject, that the responsibility 
H pack, and generally prepared by the men. | by reference to the table, was included many other | o¢ ihe | eee of shane poate <= with the Geavethe 
I woundane - made in the country when necessary. || things besides the mere feed of the mule—with the | y 
Would also suggest that the flour and bacon sent from the | 5 


Missouri frontier be purchased at Fort Leavenworth instead | 
. at St. Louis, the neighborhood of Fort Leavenworth || 
ne supplies of as good quality, and at as cheap 
ca as they can be purchased at St. Louis. This course || 
vould save the expense of its transportation up the Mis- || 
= avoid the risk of its being lost or damaged on the 


Thus, sir 


tran » you see we have not only to Pay | 


Sportation for that great distance, but we ab- 


permission of the gentleman I will refer to the table: 
Estimate of cost of the keep of one mule for one year on 
grain exclusive of other forage. 
Eight quarts per day, 365 days, is 90; bushels, at 
One teamster for six mules, at $25 per month, and } 
a ration, is #372—take one sixth part........... 62 00 
One wagon-master to fifteen wagons, at 860 per 
month and a ration, is $792, and the keep of his | 
horse $187—9973, is 965 per wagon, or per mule, 


| of War, who is one of the Executive officers of 
the President of the United States. It is sug- 
gested to me that it is the commanding officer who 


| is responsible; but I beg leave to read regulation 
$181 00 | No. 970, which settles that point. 


A Member. Read it. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The regulation is as follows: 


“970. No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be erect- 


16 50 || ed at the public expense, but by order of the Secretary of 
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War, and according to plans which he shall have approved ; 
and no officer, whatsoever may be his rank, shall wake the 
slightest alteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, or hos- 
pital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary ot 
War, communicated through the quartermaster general. 
These restrictions do not extend to temporary huts, where 
troops may be compelled, by the unhealthiness of their po 
sitions, to leave their quarters during the suramer season, Or 
where, from the circumstances of the service, they may be 
required to eccupy positions on the Indian frontier, in ad 
vanee of the established posts.”’ 

Well, sir, it will be observed that this regulation 
fixes the entire responsibility upon the Secretary 
of War. Regulations 970 and 971, by a recent 
regulation of the Secretary of War, are attempted 
to be rigidly enforced. I would like to read the 
regulation just referred to, but I have, unfortu- 
nately, mislaid it. It evidences a determination on 
the part of the present Secretary of War to stop 
this great source of impropriety and abuse; and if 
{ had not mislaid it, I would fee! it due, as an act 
of justice to him, to read it. So there is clearly no 
responsibility on the quartermaster general here. 

I have no doubt but that the commanding officer 
does, in many, and possibly in all cases, select 
sites for the establishment of posts; but it must be 


done on the responsibility of the Secretary of 


War, who could, by his mere order, prevent such 
location, if he should see fit to do so. But let us 
press this matter a little further. One of the 
abuses to which | called the attention of the com- 
mittee particularly, and to which [ will now refer 
briefly, is that of renting quarters and barracks at 
the various military posts, at such enormous sums. 
Why, sir, rents are paid at some of the posts 
which it seems to me must astonish every person 
who hears the facts. I bee leave to read a table 
or two, showing some of these extraordinarily 
hich rents: 
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The Deficiency Bill—Mr 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Statement of quarters, §c., hired at Las Vegas. 


Office for commanding officer, and quarters 





SOF Toy. DRCE MGI... sony cess tccccseses o. WD do. 
rads ab iWou sbbshoTines ses asdeve 30 do. 
Quarters for F company, dragoons......... 80 do. 
Quarters for K company, dragoons......... 60 do. 
Quarters for G company, infantry......... 35 do. 
Quarters for G company, officers’ quarters, 

and ordnance store-room........+..00065 50 do, 
Officers’ quarters and mess-room.......... 30 do. 
Blacksmith shop and bake-house.......... 26 do. 
Carpenter-shop and store-room............ 20 do. 
Forage-master’s Quarters........cscecssees 4 do. 
Store-room tor subsistence department..... 10 do. 
Store-room for subsistence department..... 20 do. 
Quarters for teamsters........ccseeeveeees 4 do. 

ONE BEV RCCh bc Oh dons ads Ohdeed Gace 439 do. 


I have not time to specify others, but they are 


to be found in the documents accompanying the | 


quartermaster’s report. Now, I ask, what con- 
trol has the quartermaster general over these rents? 
By reference to regulations 965 and 968, the com- 
mittee will see that he has no power to refuse these 
things, when they are demanded by the officer in 
j}command. I will read the regulations: 


965. When an officer arrives at a post, if he be entitled 


to quarters and fuel, he shall make a written requisition for 
them on the officer of the quartermaster’s department sta- 
tioned there, accompanied by a copy of the order placing 
him on duty. If he be accompanied by troops, his requisi- 
tion must embrace his whole command, and designate the 
number of officers of each class or grade, as well as non 
commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, private soldiers, 
servants, and authorized washerwomen. ”’ 

“968. When officers and troops are assigned to duty at 
stations where there are no public buildings which they can 
occupy, the officers of the quartermaster’s department shall 
hire quarters for them, not exceeding the number of rooms 
to which the officers are entitled, and the space to which the 
troops are entitled.”’ 


Here is the manner, then, in which quarters 


shall be provided. So that we see, for the items of 


rent, which appear to be enormous, the command- | 


ing officer or commander-in-chief is mainly respon- 
sible. The officers are entitled to quarters of cer- 


tain dimensions; and where there are no public | 
buildings for that purpose, the quartermaster is re- | 


quired to rent quarters, if demanded by the officer 
incommand. 1 do not deny that the quartermas- 
ter is responsible for the = he may agree to pay 
for rent, or anything else he may have to purchase; 
and if in any case he gives more than a fair mar- 
ket value for the article obtained by him, he should 
be condemned and promptly punished; but the 
commanding officer in the field, under the authori- 
ties in Washington city, can alone dispense with 
rents. They could say these rents are so high 
we will order the army—oflicers and men—to use 


their tents, until they can build or rent at reason- 


able prices; but if they persist in their demands 
for quarters, the quartermaster has no discretion, 
but must furnish them at the most reasonable 
prices in his power. 

It has been frequently asked me within the last 
few days, ‘* Why don’t General Jesup make the 
soldiers cut their own wood?’’ That seems to 


me to be a very pertinent and sensible question. | 


It is, however, easily answered, by saying he has 
no power to make the order, as will be seen by 
reference to regulation 981, which says: 


981. Atall posts in the vicinity of public or Indian lands, 


which afford fire-wood, the necessary fuel will be provided | 


by fatigue parties detailed from the troops, under the direc- 
tion of the several commanding officers ; but should fuel be 


provided by the labor of soldiers on extra duty, it shall be | 


taken up, on the returns of the officers of the quartermas- 
ter’s department of the respective posts, and accounted for, 
as public property, according to the regulations.” 


Now, under these circumstances what has Gen- 
eral Jesup to do? The regulations say what 
each of the officers shall be entitled to, and what 
each man shall have in the way of fuel—so much 


one latitude, and so much in another—all spe- 
cifically set‘forth. But if the quartermaster gen- 
eral should think proper to say: ‘*I cannot give 
you fuel; here are public lands around you, go 
and cut your wood,” what would be the re- 
sult? He would be disobeyed, because he has 
no right to give the order. ‘The commanding offi- 
cer has a right to give that order, and it should 
have been given long since. If General Scott 
should issue his order, or the Secretary of War 
should issue his order, requiring it, then the com- 
| manding officer will have it done. Our troops at 


. Houston, of Alabama. 


1) 
|| those ports, for at least a portion 
Quarters for Col. Alexander, commanding, $50 per month. | r : F So 


{| Commander-in-Chief can change it, and is in 


shall be demanded, and the manner in which they | 


in summer, and so much in winter, so much in | 
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: : ne time 
doing little or no duty that would prevent them 


from cutting their own wood, and saving their ow 
hay, yet other persons are hired to do this walk 
making the wood cost from three to ten dollars 
cord. I regard that as an abuse; but the cinarten. 
master general has no power to change it, The 


my 
not 
§ to 


view remiss in the discharge of his duty for 
having done it long since. These remarks a 
fuel, apply with the same force to hay, Why is 
it, ask, that we are paying $30, and $40, and $50 
a ton for hay, when there ts the very grass orow. 
ing all around our posts out of which that hay is 
made? I will leave others to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I wish ¢, 
ask a question. , 

Mr. HOUSTON. I cannot yield, as my tin 
| will not allow me to do so. ; 

Mr. MARSHALL. The question is merely 

this: Whether it does not appear from the docy. 

| ments reported by the Secretary of War, in New 
Mexico especially, that the officer in command 
there has not issued an order requiring the soldiers 
to cut their own hay, whenever the price at which 
it can be purchased exceeds $10 per ton ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I intended to come to that. 
j and state that [ had heard of the existence of 
such an order. I have not found any such order, 

|| however, in the documents to which the centle. 
man refers. These abuses appear to have oc. 
curred in 1851. We have not received the state- 
ments in detail since that time; and, as [ stated jy 
the outset of my remarks, efforts are being mad; 
to correct many of them. 

I desire to have the attention of the commit- 
tee a moment to another point. It is said by 
members, that the quartermaster general ought 
to change the forage that is furnished to the ani- 
mals we have there in the service. If the com- 
manding officer makes a requisition upon the 

| quartermaster’s department for forage, specifying 
what that forage shall be—either grain, fodder, 
or what not—the quartermaster’s department is 
bound by that requisition, and has no discretion 
to change it. If hecalls for grain, the quartermas- 
ter has no right to supply the demand with long 
forage. The regulations allow to a mule eight 
|| quarts of corn for each day, and if the cominand- 
| ing officer requires it, the quartermaster genera! 
| has no right to say, that but four or six quarts shal 
be given; and the idea that the quartermaster is 
responsible for these things is a delusion. It is 
| erroneous in all its length and breadth. 

But my friend from New York, [Mr. Brooks, 
on Saturday last, argued to show (and I was as- 
tonished at it) that Congress, and not the Execu- 

| tive, was responsible for these expenditures. Now, 
has it come to this?—has it come to this, I ask, 
that an Administration, with the exclusive power 
of making estimates—with the power and duty of 
making honest and economical expenditures—sha! 
attempt to shirk and evade the responsibility inci- 
dent to such action? J flatter myself that the gen- 
| tleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] has spoken 
|| without authority. [ flatter myself that those in 
|| power—the Executive branches of the Govern- 
ment are not so cowardly—I will not employ that 
language—are not so lost to all sense of magnan- 
imity, of honest responsibility, as to induce them 
to endeavor to escape the responsibility of their 
|| own expenditures. It is a most unheard of prop- 
| osition—that Congress is responsible for the care- 
'| less and wasteful disbursement of the funds which 
| it has, by law, placed in the hands of the Pres'- 
|| dent. Congress may unwisely bestow money 
‘| upon an unnecessary object; but if the Presiden’ 
|| so carries out the law as to make the expenditur’ 
unnecessarily large, the responsibility is his, and 
‘| he cannot evade it. It may, or may not be wise, 
|| for Congress to appropriate moneys to maital 
armies to suppress Indian hostilities; but, atte: 
|| making the appropriations, the President is alone 
|| responsible if he shall wasteful! expend money 
| in carrying out the intentions of Congress. If the 
|| President, in carrying into execution the laws 0! 
|, Congress, adopts wasteful, inefficient, and dilatory 
|| methods, he, and not Congress, is solely respon- 
} sible; no art can avail him to escape tt, and he 
|| ought not to desire to escape it if he could. 
| Tt is true, that the Executive cannot expend # 
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lar wit ithout authority of law; but when the sane | 
oad ng power gives him authority to expend 
oney on a specified object, he is bound, in mak- 
» that expen iditure, to be governed by principles 
f econ my—l will illustrate: Because Congress, 
he a law, nuthorizes him to build a fort at a par- 
ticul ar point, and gives him permi ission to expend 
4100,000 in the erec tion of that fort, it by no means 
Saws that he shall expend all of the $100,000; 
a if in the progress of the work he can save 
$50,000, or any other portion of thes sum appro- 
‘ated, he 18 bound to save it—the object and pur- 
pose of ¢ Congress in mt a the appropriation is 
‘enable the Executive to build the fort, if he can 
_at acost not to exce ed the sum appropriate ad. 
The e law does not require him to expe nd all of the 
g100,000, but only so much—wi thin the appro- 
riation—as the public interest, consulting true 
seonomy, may require; and if he shall extend his 
ditures beyond the point of true economy, 


m 


] 


ode d he alone, is responsible for such abuse. 

to check or restrain 
limits the expenditures, but never to In- 
Congress neither e xpends the money 
quire the President to expend it. 


Coneress passes a law by which it allows him to 


An appropriation serves 
within 
rease them. 
nor does xu 


it if the a ic rood r quire 


; it. An honest 
Gxecutive—and | woul ld ke ¢ to believe all to be 
ynest—a faithful Executive—one who is disposed 
do his whole duty to his country, it seems to 
ne, would nut like to make an imp per or waste- 
al expenditure of money, but that he would look 
th “wants of the country, and whenever the 
untry wanted less than the appropriation, he 
would feel it his duty to make the expenditures 
ess—I mean that he will not go up to the appro- 
priation merely because he has power to do it. 
it be } yssible that aay President o f the U nited 
States, who has the right to expend $50,000 or 
¢100,000, will say, ‘* {tis true I have expended 
( 1 itis also tru 


that money, an¢ » that it was not ne- 
J he 


cessary; but you are responsibie, because you 


} nearer tn ¢ l I knew a 

pave me the power to expend it. Knew it was 

naavd } eeano hut Ff did it hee I 
ynecessary and wrong, bul i Gid il recause 


could.’ If he knew it to be wrong, it was a vio- 
auon of duty and rood faith in hi n tom ike the 


ye 
expenditure, 
i 


c a l 1 ! 

Mr. C} arn lan, there never has bé en, and never 
will be, a Congress of the United States that can 
Ty 1} “ Bd de | . , ; 4 
lake all ne ssary and per reforms in the 
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Ggovernment, either in U 





propriations or any- 





me oe without the coo} ttion of the Execu- 
eD epartme nt. Wemay rants this and that 

n, but with rare except 101 is, we will not be likely 

yact understandingly when he Departinents fall 
sympathize with us in the 





movement; to be 
successful and do good to the country, we must 
ave a responsive feel ng from the other end of the 
avenue. We may cut ‘off estimates. We have 
the power to do it, but we never may know, until 
we try it, whether we cut precisely right, deep 
enough, and not too deep, and whether we are not 
triking at an estimate we should not touch, unless 
we have a hearty codperation from the Executive 
branch of the Government. The estimates are 
made and Jaid upon our desks, but what do we 
know about them? What can we know about 
them? With their estimates they give us their rea- 
sons; we scan those reasons; wi investigate them; 
d do everything in our power with the view of 
iking them correct. If we find we cannot show 
that they are improper, we make the appropria- 
tion, and we should make it. The President of 
the United States is responsible for his estimates, 
and Congress has nothing to do w ith them uatil 
they arereceived. They are made alone upon the 
responsibility of the Executive. But the gentleman 
ays that Congress, by voting in accordance with 
these estimates, thereby indorses them, and thus 
becomesresponsible, Letustestthat. Letussee 
vhether it is a sound, a correct princip! e. The esti- 
mates are sent to us, and, as I contend, constitute 
whatalawyer would call a prima fucie case forappro- 
priation. 1 desire distinctly to be understood upon 
Cus point. The estimates make a prima facie case 
‘or an appropriation. They come to us and are 
referred to our committees. It is the duty of those 
ommittees to investigate and examine carefully 
into the estimates; to scruti pire, to correct, and to 
do everything to detect error and impropriety; to 
expose and lop off, if thonght necessary. The 
committees then report to Congress, and it be- 





my action in such cases. But, then, wi 





comes alike the diaty of all the sinh alin to inves- 
tigate and probe the estimates to the full extent 
that their facilities will enable them to do: and if, 
after all this, we cannot givea good reason for re- 
ducing or refusing them, we should, in my opin- 
ion, make the appropriation estimated for. 1 state 

that as the principle which will ordinarily govern 
iat sort of 
responsibility does the gentleman from New York 
attempt to give Congress? We are called upon 
daily to repose confidence in the Executive De- 
partment of the Government. We are told by 
his friends that we must rely upon him to some 
extent; that we should not cut down their estimates 
without a reason; and then, if we agree to give 
them the appropriation, the same gentlemen turn 
immediately round and say, Congress, and not 
the Executive, is responsible for the e xpenditure, 
when it does neither expend nor direct the expend- 

ing of a dollar! This 1s strange reasoning. 

Here I wish to say a few words upon the blun- 
ders the gentleman from New York | Mr. Brooks] 
has endeavored to establish upon President Polk’s 
administration as to estimates and deficiencies. 
Now, I agree with that gentleman, that estimates 
are approximates ’ in some sort, to the amount that 
will be required under the various heads of ex- 
penditure; but then the gentleman did not do Mr. 
Polk’s administration justice when he attempted 
to establish, before this committee, that that Ad 
ministration had estimated for large deficiencies 
for the army upon objects and items which had 
been estimated for previously. Take up all! the 
bills of which he spoke, and examine what they 
are. The one of the 8th of May, 1846, five d ays 
previous to the war with Mexico, was called a 
deficiency forthat year. Our relations with Mex- 
ico had become of that delicate and interesting 
character that indicated to the Administration that 
war might soon break out, and consequently large 
numbers of troops were directed towards the fron- 
tier of Texas and Mexico, which made it neces- 
sary, therefore, in May, of 1846, for the 
tration to ask for money to defray the 


\ dminis- 
expe nses 


consequent upon that movement; those it ems of 


exenditure h: id not prev iously been estimated for. 
It was no deficiency, in p oint of fact, because the 
troops had been ordered to the frontier, to defend 
Texas, after the regular army bill ha a} ssed, in 
which there had been no estimate to cover théos eX- 
penses. Then there were large deficiencies, the 
gentleman says, in the bill of 1847. I ask him to 
refer to and examine that bill. I ask every mem- 
ber of this committee to examine it; by doing so 
they will find, as is the case with all the other bills 
of that Administration during the war with Mex- 
ico that the estimates were made not in truth as 
deficiencies, and for objects previously estimated 
for, but they were made for troops for which esti- 
mates had not been previously made. Iam utterly 
astonished that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Brooxs] did not note and state those facts 
in his comments. 

Mr. BROOKS. I was interrupted by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,}] who asked 
me if there were not fifty thousand volunteers 
called into service? Those fifty thousand volun- 
teers were called into service, w hen war was de- 
clared in 1846. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Notatall. The President 
of the United States had discretion to call out 
fifty thousand volunteers, but he did not call them 
all out at that time. 

Mr. BROOKS. But he made his estimates. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is mistaken; 
he made no estimates for them till he called them 
out, and he called them out in different numbers 
and at different times, and the very bill to which 
the gentleman has referred shows the fact. The 
language of the law making the appropriation, 
which the gentleman calls a deficiency, shows it 
to be no deficiency. It is an estimate for an item 
which had not previously been estimated for by the 
Administration. I regret that my friend from New 
York [Mr. Brooks] thought fit not to state the 
language of the law, so that every member of this 
committee could at once see that the entire defi- 
ciencies, as he calls them, were not so in point of 
fact. ‘These are facts which the law itself proves; 
and the course pursued by the gentleman only 
serves to show the resorts of some gentlemen in 
their efforts to assail and injure a political adver- 
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The Deficiency Bill— Mr. ‘Houston, of ‘ebene. 


Ho. or Reps. 


sary. I have no further time to appropriate to 
this branch of the subject. One other remark, 
however, upon the Administration of Mr. Polk, 
before I pass from it. The papers rogers that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. ¢ ve ANDLER, | 
not now in his seat, a few days ago, and the gen 

tleman from New York, [Mr. B ROOKS,| arrued, 
the other day, to show the same thin gt hat these 
deficiencies ‘were to pay the debts of Mr. Polk’s 
The centleman from New York, 

in reply to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr 

Hatt,]| said they were to pay Mr. Polk’s debts. 
Now, | feel justified in saying that this statement 
is an error from beginning to end. There is no 
evidence upon record, and I defy the gentleman to 
There 
one outstanding claim that can be charged 


upon current appro 


adminis tration. 


produce any, which shows any such fact 
is but 


priations, and that is the civil 


‘and with that Mr. aoe ad- 


Py 
fund of California: 


ministration had nothing to do, and did not even 
know of it until cay the wrong had been done: 
if, indeed, they ever knew of it until after they 
had gone out of tier: But I happen to have 


the evidence furnished me by the Secretary of 


War himself, where he specifies that th 


pecu nt e balance 
of the war appropriations, in the en isury,on the 
first of July of this year, was $855,279. This, he 
pre? is liable for the settlement “af the accounts 


hich accrued during the war 1 Mexico. 

~y aillentied that my time is “nearly out, and 
1 will publish these things with my speech, | 
wish to say a word or two to my friends upon 
this side of the House. Weare now called upon 
by the Administration to give them money. For 
what pu irpose? To sustain an army upon the 
frontiers for the protection of our citizens, and for 
the purpose of carryin eaty with Mex 
rmy and protect 


out our tr 
ico. It isour duty to sustain ours 
that frontier, not only from our treaty obligations 
to Mexico, but fre : blivations we owe 
to our citizen remigrants 


} 
ing throug 





m the highest ol 
sand to ou , wWhoare pass 
h that country to Orevon and Califor- 
nia. We owethem prot ction, and we must give 


itto them. This morning, [ noticed in the Re- 
public newspaper intelligence of Indian depreda 
tions upon our western borders; and if we refuse 


to give the money asked for, we there! 
, foes } ] ' ‘e 
our protection, we nad bette 


y withdraw 


r disband the army. 
My Democratic friends sometimes tell me, that we 


vave the Admunistration et vugh, but they have 
wasted it Ad nit that, if \ 1} e, 1s that a rea- 
son why we should not keep up the army Be- 


cutive has wasted the m 
a reason why we should ref 
troops, and protect our frontier s¢ ttlement? Cer- 
tainly not. Admitting that the President of the Uni 
ted States has squandered the money, it will not do 
for us to say, because 


cause the Exe yney, is that 


1¢ to supply our 
ce 


he has wasted it, the army 
shall be disbanded—starved, or unclad. I hoy e 
such a course will not be pursued. I hope this bill 
will pass, and we will go before the country and 


show who is responsible. Our army is the army, 
not of the Whig or the Der mocratic party; it is the 
army of no party, but of: irties; of no section, 


but of the whole antes ; an ind, as such, must be 
regarded and maintained. The defenseless, in 
whose protection that army is now engaged, are 
our brethren and fellow-citizens, and should nei- 
ther be abandoned nor neglected by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Gentlemen say they 
will take the responsibility of refusing supplies 
Even if we believe the Administration has been 
extravagant, wasteful with the public money, I 
think that is not the proper course; we must 
keep up the army for protection to our frontiers, 
and guard our appropriations In future, if deemed 
advisable; go to the people upon their extrava- 
gance, produce the evidence, establish the fact, and 
the people will eject them from place. 

If you turn your army loose, and refuse to 
protect the frontier, you vill create a burst of feel- 


ing and indignation among the settlers of that part 


of the country, and through all parts of the coun 

try, that will overwhelm us, if we stop here and 
refuse to sustain the army, we may talk about ex- 
travagance, but the people will not hear us, when 
theif wives and children are being butchered by 
the savages. We must vote these supplies, and 
put the responaibility where it properly belongs, 
which is on the Administration. From ‘the course 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Broogs,} 
I am led to believe that he is striving to defeat this 
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bill. He has done it nix 
enemies. 

I was tempted to believe that the gentleman 
took this ground, hoping to make the Democrats 
defeat the bill, that they might smother up and 
merge the charge of extravagance against this Ad- 
ministration, by taking advantage of the burst of 
indignation which would come up from all quar- 
ters of the country upon the defeat of the bill; and 
in such an event we would have to defend ourselves 
against a charge of withdrawing our support and 
protection from our frontier settlers. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 





Mr. HOUSTON, I had a sum which [ in- 
tended to submit to my friend from New York, 
{Mr. Brooks,] and, if the committee will indulge 
me, [ will yet do so, 

He stated as a fact, and argued to prove, that 
during the Florida war the cost of our army per 
man was about as great as it is now, and in that 
way attempted to justify the extravagance of his 
friends. I have not examined into the correct- 
ness of his statement, but will, for the present, 
rive him the benefit of it. The Democratic party 
ae the President during that war, and I sasure 
the gentleman it was a very dear war tous. He 
and his friends charged us with extravagance; the 
people believed them; and it cost the Democratic 
party a signal defeat. You beat us most shame- 
fully. I therefore submit to him this sum: If, | 
during a time of war, the cost of our soldiers en- 
gaged in it was so great per man that the people 
of the United States beat us so badly that we only 
received the votes of seven States in the ensuing 
Presidential election, how many States will his 
Administration receive next fall, when he admits 
that in atime of profound peace the expense of 
the army per man ts as great as it was during that 
period of war? If he will work out that sum, he 
will find where he and his friends will be next 
fall; and if he does not work it out, we will do 
it for him and furnish the answer. 


SLAVERY QUESTION—PUBLIC LANDS—THE 
TARIFF—NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. ORIN FOWLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


March 31, 1852, 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, (Mr. Hrpparp in the chair,) on the 
special order—the Homestead Bill. 


Mr. FOWLER said: 


Mr. Cuainman: It is not necessary for me to | 


say a word of the fitness of Presidential candi- | 
daies, for the purpose of informing the constitu- 
ency which I have the honor of representing. 
That constituency (which, for intelligence and 
patriotiam, | am sure, is unsurpassed in this coun- 
try) think and act for themselves. Nor need I 
define my position. This is known of all. My 
constituents examine the record. They are aware 
that no vote has been dodged—that my opinions 
and votes accord with the views they expressed in 
their own resolutions in 1848, and in 1850. They 
are an enterprising people, and expect their repre- 
sentative to give attention to the duties imposed 
upon him by their suffrages. 
making Presidents, and presidential platforms, 
they can perform their own work; and when the 
time comes, they will do it. 

Turning from these matters, as inappropriate on 
this floor, | propose to examine some practical 
topics of legislation now before this House. I 
propose to take a rapid view of a great principle 
involved in the design of this Government: and 
then examine some of the measures upon which 
we are called to act. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Before I proceed with my purpose, however, I | 
must briefly notice the remarks made the other | 
day byan honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. | 
Hirtver.}] After affirming that ‘there is not one | 
Abolitionist, not one Free-Soiler, found where he | 
resides; that there are those high in the confidence | 


! 


of the people of Georgia, who have openly advo- | 


In the matter of || 


eee 


i 
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Neen ee 


wre harm than its worst || danger; that the overseer’s lash is still heard in | dark color. Mr. Chairman, if they visit 


the South; and that the slave still bends to his 
daily labor, without a murmur and without a hope, 
and is happy and contented;”’ as he proceeds, he 
turns to Massachusetts and her people, and charges 
that her le, islation **was intended as an insult upon 
‘the South, and is one of those reiterated and oft- 
‘repeated aggressions, which have alienated the 
‘minds of the Southern people from the North;”’ 
and in view of what he calls her * legislative enact- 


| ment,” he asks, ‘‘ What can be the matter with 


| person held in bondage. 


the white girls of Massachusetts? Are they left to 
compete with negro girls ?”’ 

Now, sir, all this might be suffered to pass 
unnoticed as mere declamation. Massachusetts 
needs no defense. Her doctrines and her deeds 
vindicate her reputation. She can afford to stand 
upon her dignity. Neither envy nor detraction 
can tarnish her fair fame. But her generosity will 


excuse me, if [ briefly allude to a few facts for the | 


benefit of the gentleman from Georgia. He boasts 


that there is not ‘* one Abolitionist—not one Free- | 
Sir, lam proud to tell | 


Soiler’’ where he resides. 
him, and to proclaim it to the world, that in Mas- 
sachusetts there is not one slaveholder, nor one 
Among all her people 
the ** overseer’s lash’’ 1s never heard. 
———** man devotes his brother and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast.”’ 


The passage from which these lines are selected | 


is from Cowper’s truthful description of human 
bondage. J 
port, found in the writings of the best English and 
American authors, are being denounced in some 
quarters as unsuited to youthful minds. Whata 
degrading system that thus perverts the wisest 


sense, and leads men professing republicanism, to | 


shun the noblest sentiments of the human heart! 


'In Massachusetts all are as free as the air they 


j 


breathe; and all have the rights and the joys of | 


freedom. Sir, this it is, not the overseer’s lash, 
that gives them contentment and happiness. 
** *Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil, * * * and begets 

In them who suffer it a sordid mind, 

6 5 ” es ” unfit 

To be the tenant of man’s noble form.”’ 


In Massachusetts we have no disunion party. | 


If a few strangers, with disunion sympathies, 


have appeared among us, they are so few that, i 
were they all to reside in a single school district, | 
they would be in a hopeless minority. Why, sir, | 


the people of our State, where the first blood of 
the Revolution was shed; parents—children—aye, 


‘the girls,’’ while nobiy struggling to maintain the | 


cause of constitutional liberty for man, consider 


| themselves as trustees, holding a priceless treasure, 


in which all the friends of freedom have a stake. 
They know that the eyes of the world are upon 


them, and they are true to the Union. Sir, as you | 
gaze with joy upon the stars of our country’s flag, | 
{ hazard a prediction for Massachusetts, it is this: | 
| her star will be the dast that will fall from the gal- | 
axy, to plunge into the outer darkness of dis- | 


| union—the darkness of disgrace, ignominy and 
| ruin. 


{ 
| 


cated the doctrine that this Union ought to be dis- } 


solved; that the institution of slavery is in no 


The most adverse influence which the Union en- 
counters is the senseless cry of danger, raised b 
selfish men. The Union grows more stable wit 


our growth, and was never more firmly seated in | 
the affections of the people than it is to-day. The | 
| guarantees upon which it rests are stronger than | 
compromises. These guarantees, I trust, will long | 


endure. The rain may descend, the floods come, 


the winds blow, and beat upon the citadel of the | 


Union, but it will not fall; it is founded upon a 
rock. 

But, says the gentleman from Georgia, there is 
that ** legislative enactment,”’ which gives liberty 
and equality to all. He says it ‘ alienates South- 
ern minds;’’ and he fears, forsooth, that it leaves 
the Massachusetts “ girls to competition.”’ Sir, 
that enactment obliterates a relic of by-gone times, 
and puts every female, whatever the coler of her 
skin, in a position to be lawfully wedded, whoever 
may woo her. Rumor told Massachusetts there 
were those elsewhere who have predilections for 


Elsewhere {| 


This passage, and others of similar im- | 











chusetts to gratify their instincts, that ome 
ment’? will protect their rights of wedlock as 
make the mothers of their children, together with 
| their offspring, free. But that competition! 


| it not trouble the gentleman. It might not be wt 
in some latitudes; but the one hundred thousand 


blooming-cheeked , bright-eyed, warm-hearted A 
. n- 
glo-Saxon girls of Massachusetts are of solid Worth 
and peerless charms. They haveno fears, They 
will compete with the world, most cheerfully 
| Being for liberty and union, they are sure to ti. 
umph. Still, the gentleman says he cannot « un- 
derstand it.” He sees nothing but “ insult” ang 
‘‘ageressions.’’ A few statistics will enlichten 
his understanding. 7 
Massachusetts has a population of 994,499 
She has 3,987 free schools. She has, in these 
schools, 199,429 children. Her people tax them. 
selves $1,021,775 a year for the support of these 
free schools. She has 854 academies and private 
schools, which she supports by the annual pay- 
ment of $332,000—making $1,353,775 which the 
| people pay voluntarily for the education of the 
youth of all classes, whether native or foreiey 
| born, whether of light or dark skins. This does 
not include our colleges, nor our professional sem- 
| inaries. 
| The condition of our State treasury, according 
to the auditor’s report, just printed, is as follows: 
|| Credits, $10,383,000; dekis, $6,391,000; excess 
|| of credits, $3,992,000. Massachusetts always 
pays. To educate the people; to deal justly with 
| all; to owe no man anything: this is the progress 
in which Massachusetts glories. 
Of our eight thousand teachers, five thousand 
are females; and other thousands of our females 
are teaching in every State and Territory, and in 
nearly every country on earth. Others, again, em- 
ploy the pen, and are distinguished as authoresses 
|| of high repute. One of our New England females 
|| has just published a tale entitled ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; or Life Among the Lowly;”’ a work which, 
|| for descriptive power and truthful delineation of 
|| character, is unrivaled, and will! be read wherever 
the spirit of liberiy beats in the heart of man. 
| Our females, go where they may, are coveted, and 
|| wedded, and then make such mothers as Madam 
|| de Staél told Napoleon France needed; mothers 
that can inatinet Ob people, and teach, by precept 
and example, that He who made the world “ made 
| of one blood all nations of men.”’ 
1 must not detain this House to speak of the 
|| burning aspirations of Massachusetts for universal 
emancipation—for the universal diffusion of know!l- 
edge—for the healthy and constant progress of man; 
nor of her numerous worthies, nor of her brilliant 
| achievements. These are known. They stand 
‘| out boldly upon our country’s history. Ever 
valley and every hill-top of the land resounds wit 
|| the voices of her sons and daughters; her blood 
swells in every vein of the Republic; her glory is 
reflected from every portion of the nation. I re- 
joice in the britheshuod of her industrious, brave, 
free population, and with humble gratitude rever- 
ently praise my Maker that my birth was among 
the offspring of the Puritan Pilgrims of New Eng- 
land. There is Massachusetts, as two eventful 
centuries have revealed her. Yes, there she is; 
|| her schools, her asylums, her patriotism, her 
' charities, her laws, her whole character—these 
| are her eulogy. 





OUR GOVERNMENT. 
| One ultimate purpose of this Government is the 
| enfranchisement of man. Our Union has been 
| formed, and this Government has been established, 
| not merely to protect and bless our own citizens— 
not merely to remove great evils and reform great 
l abuses—but to furnish a model for the human race. 
| 

} 


| 
| 
| 


All men have a right to the immunities of self- 
government. The people everywhere begin to see 
|| that Heaven designed that man should have lib- 
'| ertyand independence. As the visions of freedom 
|| rise before their minds, and as the aspirations of 
freedom find a lodgment in their hearts, they look 


to us for model institutions, for lessons of practical 
liberty, for the solution of that political mystery, 
that the strongest government is that government 
which has its basis in the affections and in the 
welfare of the governed. 

Poland and Hungary—unfortunate, yet noble— 


bleeding under the rod of the oppressor, and bleed- 


1952.] 
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- ea teat an 
. = the more profusely for their struggles to be free, 


-pived their first emotions of freedom from us. 
The people of Prussia, of Austria, of ltaly, of 
Portugal, with scarcely sensibility sufficient to un- 
jerstand their wrongs, and scarcely knowledge | 
uff jent to recognize their rights, yet show some | 
<jenificant prognostics of what our insututions 
wil ere long accomplish in their behalf. This is 
clearly seen in the terrible scowl of despots at 
the simple mention of the immunities which are 
the birthright of man, and which our republican | 
system guaranties Let this system be perfect- | 
ei—let it progress with unimpaired efficiency, 
and it will soon drive every despot from his throne. 
We foresee the future achievements of this sys- 
tem, from what ithas accomplished. And we are 
assured, on authority that never errs, that truth || 
and freedom are to reign on earth; and the part 
this Government and this people are to act in con- 
summating this assurance, indicates the greatness 
of our destiny. 

By invoking the favor of our great Father, and 
acknowledging his protecting Providence, as we 
enter upon our daily duties in this Hall, we but 
imitate the renowned actors in the great events of 
our country’s history. In every step they recog- | 
nized the hand of God. 

Said Franklin, in the Convention of 1787: 

“| have lived a long time, and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of the truth that God governs in 
the uffuirs of men; and thatif a sparrow cannot fall without 
his notice, an empire cannot rise without his aid.’’ 

Said Washington, in his first Inaugural Address: 


“No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the 
invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men more | 
than the people of the United States. Every step by which | 
they have advanced to the character of an independent 
pation seems to have been distinguished by some token of | 
providential agency.”’ 


Said Jefferson: 1} 


“The same Being led our fathers, as Israel! of old, from || 
their native land and planted them in a country flowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life, and covered || 
ourinfaney with his Providence, and our riper years with 
his wisdom and power.”? 


Providential agencies may be traced in the pe- 
culiar period of the discovery of this continent. 
God, in his inscrutable, yet wise Providence, locked 
up this great country from the knowledge of civil- | 
ized man for fifteen centuries after the Christian | 
era—till commerce and the arts had shown their | 
mighty energies in liberalizing and elevating com- | 
munities; till free cities and legislative assemblies | 
appeared in Germany, in France, in England; till 
King John had given Magna Charta to the sturdy 
baronsat Runnymede;till the Hussites of Bohemia, 
the Waldenses of Lombardy, and the Lollards of |, 
England arose to question, to expose, and to resist | 
the intolerant powers of their times; til! the pro- | 
duction of the mariner’s compass proved that the | 
ocean was no longer trackless; till the invention | 
of printing created an agency powerful upon the 
human mind beyond what man had ever con- 
ceived. It was just at that eventful juncture in | 
human affairs that Columbus made the discovery 
of America. Had this discovery been made three 
or five hundred years earlier, or two hundred | 
years later, the result might have been most fatal 
to the best interests of our race. 

Again: the hand of Providence is seen in the 
peculiar character of the first colonists. They were 
the choicest materials of Europe; and were pre- 
pared by Providence to found an empire fitted and 
destined to fill the earth with liberal influences. | 

Again: the hand of Providence is seen in the 
events which prepared the way for American in- 
dependence. A single one of these may be noticed, | 
to wit: the struggle between England and Franee 
for the mastery in the American colonies. In that | 
strugele England triumphed; but in that triamph 
she only exchanged her own colonies for those of || 
the French—a result foretold by Montcalm, and || 
confirmed by Washington, Putnam, and their || 
associates. The men who followed the British | 
banner to Martinico, to Louisburg, and to Quebec, | 
Were apt scholars under Wolfe and the veterans || 
of the British army; and such men, thus trained, || 
Were not likely to quail when they struck for their 

own liberties. 

Again: providential agencies may be traced in 
the purposes and principles of the first settlers, 
and of the revolutionary fathers of this country. 
The Puritans came to America to assert, maintain, 


| tions. 


' on the coins, as the era of independence. 


| thirty States. 


| ways purifies and invigorates society. 


Slavery Question, §c.—Mr. Fowler. 


and enjoy their natural rights. Their objects were, 
religious liberty, civil liberty, and, as essential at- 
tributes of bo:h these, intellectual power. Civil 
independence, as truly as religious hverty, nerved 
them for their great undertaking. Opposition to 
the English hierarchy was their master passion; 
and to place themselves beyond its power, they 
emigrated; and for their security after their emi- 
gration, they devised a plan of government, upon 
which they established their community ; it was, in- 
deed, a nominal subjecuon—it was truly an actual 
independence. They resolved to secure religious 
liberty under the auspices of a free commonwealth. 
This is the key to their policy—the ennobling 
spirit, that breathes and lives in all their institu- 
The idea of independence was first con- 
ceived by the first settlers of New England. The 
administration of the civil affairs of Massachu- 
setts, the first sixty years after the settlement of 
that colony, was a phenomenon in the annals of 
human Government. Theoretically, her relations 
were colonial; practically, they were those of an 
independent commonwealth. At that period she 
claimed and exercised attributes of sovereignty 
far higher and broader than she now claims, under | 
the General Government of the United States. 
She declared war and made peace; she erected 
judicatures, coined money, laid taxes and imposts, | 
and inflicted fines, penalties, and death. She 
erected a mint at Boston, impressing the year 1652 
When 
the crisis that ** tried men’s souls’’ came, in 1776, 
the people were prepared to imbody their princi- 
ples, and assert their rights, as they did in the | 
Declaration, and subsequently in the Constitution. 
They boldly told the world that ** ALL men are 
created equat,’’ and have a right to * life, liberty, 


| and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 


Our civil polity, based upon these fundamental 


principles, is adapted to thirteen, thirty, or thrice | 


It contains the elements of bound- 
less credit and mighty power, in giving to one 
combined agency the exclusive control of the mili- 


tary and naval forces of the nation, of the revenue | 
of its commerce, of direct taxes for national pur- | 


poses, and of the public domain. It disclaims all 


| interference with institutions that chiefly affect the 


rights of persons and property, and regulates so- 
cial and domestic life, thus leaving those interests 
which **come home to the business and bosoms 
of men’’ to the State governments. These two 


fect harmony. 
its peculiar powers and duties. Neither can dis- 
pense with the obligations which all good citizens 
owe to the other; neither can call itself master of 
the other; the people are the masters of both. ‘The 
State governments are the real sovereignties of 
our system, and they place our interests under 
our own eye and in our own hands. 


Our polity recognizes the great principle of uni- | 


versal suffrage, and makes every man of every call- 
ing, and every profession, eligible to every office. 
It sanctions the freedom of the press, and makes 


this potent agency subservient to the diffusion of | 


knowledge. Every person may think, speak, and 
publish, what he pleases, provided only that he 
does not wantonly abuse his liberty. The press, 
with its three thousand papers and periodicals and 
quarterlies, makes this great country one great 
school. It gives its lessons in the rail-car, the | 
steam-boat, the counting-room, the work-shor, the | 


| cotton-mill, the farm-yard, and the mines of the 


Schuylkill and of the Sacramento. Our civil poli- 
ty harmonizes society. If we have political par- 
ties—if these parties are zealous, and sometimes 


| violent—their differences are not fundamental. 


They look to men and measures, not to first prin- 


| ciples; to matters of policy—not to the form of 


government. In this country, party spirit, being 
confined to questions of administration, is the 
electrical fluid of the political atmosphere. It ma 

terrify—occasionally it may desolate—but it al 
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them both; it gives to mind room and motive for 
activity and expansion; it opens a wide field for 
honest industry and honorable enterprise: it re- 
cornizes no princely nrerogatives—no entaiments 
—no hereditary legislators—ne privileged orders 
—no national church. Itwas not grafted upon an 
old trunk; it was planted in the seed, and the root, 
branch, and fruit, are redolent with the cdors of 
freedom. 

The fact that this Government has existed so 
long, and given such entire satisfaction, inspires 
confidence in its perpetuity. Confidence is the 
energy of the body politic. It was the energy 
of confidence that nerved Leonidas and his three 
hundred to stand firm against the Persian legions 
at Thermopylae. It was the energy of confidence 
that sustaned Columbus under the refusals of 
princes, the perils of untried navigation, and the 
threats of amutinouscrew. Their confidence was 
firm under adverse probabilities; ours should not 
waver on the full ude of successful experiment. 
The excellence of our polity is now generally con- 
ceded and universally felt—it is a polity fitted to 
the wishes and the wants of the human race. 

Again: providential agency is seen in the benev- 
olent movements of some of the noblest spirits of 
the nineteenth century. I refer to our foreign mis- 
sionary organizations. The directors, agents, and 
patrons of these organizations are exerting an in- 
fluence upon mankind scarcely, if at all, less than 
that gf the Government itself. A single one of 
them, (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions,) has four or five hundred per- 
sons, born and bred among us—persons of great 
worth—at work, silently and peacefully, in the 
four quarters of the globe. They are diffusing the 
principles of Christian truth, and of American 
liberty. They are exerting an influence upon the 
temporal (to say nothing of the spiritual) well-be- 
ing of mankind, more potent and more permanent 
than that of fleets and armies. They are giving to 
the tribes of men a knowledge of letiers, a sound 
Christian literature, and the principles upon which 
our republican institutions are founded; and they 
are prosecuting their noble work with an annual 
amount of pecuniary means, that would constitute 
only an item in our civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. The peaceful revolution in the manners, 
minds, and morals of men, which they are work- 
ing out, will,in no long time, extend from the rising 


}| to the setting sun. 
Governments—the Stateand National—act in per- || 


Each has its separate sphere, and | 


Again: the agency of the Divine hand is seen in 
our location and resources. God planted this nation 
in the most magnificent dwelling-place on the face 
of the globe. The sun does not shine on another 
land of such large tracts of fertile soil, such stately 
forests, such noble rivers, such beds of coal, 
such stores of mineral wealth, so extensive a 
seaboard, a population so rapidly increasing, of 
such fearless energy, such sturdy determination, 
such successful enterprise, such aptitude for self- 


|| government. 


In Europe | 


party spirit looks to the support or the subversion | 


of government; whereas, in this country, if we do | 
not all vote for the same men and the same meas- 
ures, we are all satisfied with our form of govern- 
ment. Our civil polity encourages universal edu- | 
cation, and general knowledge; it gives freedom | 
of conscience to every individual; it keepsthe civil | 


That Being who “ setteth up one and putteth 
down another” has placed us in an unrivaled 
position among the existing nations, and fur- 
nished us with the resources of commanding 
influence over the rest of the world. Evidence of 
our influence may be gathered from the acknow!l- 
edement of friends, and the unwilling admission 
of foes—from the hopes of the struggling major- 
ities and the fears of the oppressive minorities of 
mankind. 

Apart from those self-exalting exaggerations to 


| which we are so strongly tempted, and in the light 


of sober facts and truth-telling statistics, we can 
hardly appreciate the present and prospective 
greatness and consequent influence of our country. 
Every possible view of our location and resources, 
deepens the impression. What an extent of ter- 
ritory ! reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from Maine to California—from the great inland 
seas constituting our northern boundary to the 
great gulf of the South, and intersected every- 
where by navigable rivers—those highways of 
commerce and intercommunication. 

The Missouri is 3,500 miles in leneth—twice as 
long as the Danube. The Ohio is 600 miles longer 
than the Rhine. Our lakes extend from east to 
west over fifteen degrees of longitude, draining a 
territory of 250,000,000 of acres. The Missis- 
sippi, and its tributaries, afford 30,000 miles of 


and ecclesiastical relations distinct, and protucts i steam-boat navigation. Our inland commerce 
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The Slavery Question, &¢.—Mr. Fowler. 
amounts to $600,000,000 a year—more than twice | shall be done with these lands? is one of general 
the amount of our foreign commerce. The West- || interest. 

ern States and Territories have natural resources The public domain was procured by the blood, 
sufficient to supply the world with breadstuffs. treasure, and patriotism of the whole country, and 

What a numerous population is this country | belongs to the nation. In managing and disposing 
destined to sustain! In fifty years more, when the | of it, the proprietorship and rights of all should 
present century closes, we shall number seventy be regarded ; and that equality and reciprocity 
millions; and, fifty years later, two hundred mil- || which will promote harmony should be observed. 
lions; filling up the great basin of the Mississippi, || I desireto make generous—very generous—grants 
and stretching across the Rocky mountains to the | to the new States for education and internal im- 
shores of the Pacific, and occupying centers of || provement. I insist, also, that liberal grants should 
commercial wealth and moral power, in near prox- || be made for like purposes to the old States, in 
imity to Australia and China. Long before that aire to their representative population. This 
time comes, the appliances for transportation and || being done, I believe it will prove to be a wise 
intercommunication now in progress, will be com- || policy to make grants to actual settlers without 
pleted. Dispatches can then be sent across the || charge; and for this purpose I support the bill 
continent in a few seconds; and men can travel || before us. 
continuously, from Bangor to San Francisco, England, France, and Spain, granted the public 
without infringing upon the Sabbath. domain, upon a liberal scale, to promote and 

What indomitable enterprise marks the char- || advance the settlement of the country. By the 
acter of our people! What immense forests have | laws of nations, as well as by treaty stipulations, 
disappeared, and given place to cultivated towns, | it became the duty of this Government to respect 
thriving villages, and wealthy cities! Agriculture, | all those grants, and to carry into full effect the 
and manufactures, and commerce, and schools, intentions of our predecessors in sovereignty. 
and public buildings, and houses of public worship; If the territory of New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, 
all these testify to our matchless enterprise. The Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Indian and the 
rapidity of our progress throws all Eastern coun- | Northwest Territories—comprising an area of 
tries into the shade. We build steamboats forthe | more than 1,000,000,000 acres—be laid off, ulti- 
Sultan of Turkey, and railroads for the Autocrat a into States as large as the average of the 
of Russia; and our enterprise extends to the ise- || six Northwestern States, it will make thirty-seven 
bergs of the poles—to India, China, and Japan. States. 

On the other side of the Atiantic, there is no 
common principle of cohesion. Europe is divided 
among diverse nations, of diverse languages, cus- 
toms, interests, and religions; whereas, though 
we have more than thirty States, we all speak one 
language, have one literature, and one great na- 
tional soul; and here the process of homogeneit 
and nationality are perfected with ease and rapid- 
ity. This unity and nationality gives us an ele- 
ment of influence of immense value. Now is our 
time to use thisinfluence. ‘* There isa tidein the 
affairs of men’’ when trivial circumstances may 
turn the balance of individual and national des- 
tiny. We have reached a period in our national 
progress when, if we are true to our trust, and use 
our resources, and our elements of power—taking 
broad views of our legislative duties, views as 
broad as our territory, and our present and pro- 
spective national influence—our institutions will be 
copied, and we may exert a benign and decisive 
influence on the destinies of the world. 

I have thus adverted to some of the character- 
istics of our history and condition, that I might 
call the attention of the House and the country to 
the measures of great public moment, which it be- 
comes rulers and people to foster. 

The time allotted me will allow of only a brief 
consideration of these measures. 1 begin with the 











If a Territory, (say that territory lying 


| six Western States, be set apart for the colored 
| people of this country, sufficient territory will 
remain for thirty-one more States for the white 


the white and the colored people of this country 
must be separated; and that, until provision is 
made for the latter, slavery must continue. Iam 
ready to meet such persons on fair and feasible 
ground. I propose to set apart a territory, of suf- 
ficient extent for the necessities of our colored 
countrymen. It is now in our power to grant 
them as large a territory as they need, and reserve 
enough to double our present number of States. 
It is but justice that we should make the grant. 
With few exceptions, our colored people are na- 
tive Americans. They were born upon our soil; 
they have cultivated our fields; they have fought 
our battles; they are entitled to share our immu- 
| nities; our common Creator has endowed them 
with all the powers, instincts, sympathies and ca- 
pabilities which we possess; they have the same 
kind, brave, generous spirit; the same devotion 
to family, friends, and country; the same noble 
impulses of patriotism and benevolence. In pur- 
suance of the grand design of the Constitution, let 
| us now recognize their inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; let us do 
them speedy justice, and thus insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
| of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. Pro- 
| vision being made fer our colored countrymen, I 
wish to make grants, in suitable and just propor- 
tions, to all the States, and to hold the residue of 
| the public domain for the benefit of those who are 
| willing to become actual settlers. I desire to make 
such provision, by law, as shail give to every na- 
tive born person, and every man who shall be- 
come naturalized, of twenty-one years of age, a 
farm and a home, provided he shall enter one 
quarter section, and actually reside upon it, and 
cultivate it fora term of years; and, in the event 
of his decease, that his widow or his children, 
continuing their residence and cultivation, shall 
possess the home. 

I advocate the free disposal of a portion of the 
public domain, because I desire to see every home- 
less family furnished with the means of living, of 
comfort, of education, of moral and religious ad- 
rancement; and because, to encourage the agricul- 
ing unsold and unappropriated is now about | tural, the mechanical and the laboring multitudes 
1,400,000,000 acres. If one quarter be deducted | of the nation to become the occupiers and owners 
as unfit for cultivation, there will remain 1,050,000,- | of the soil, will promote as well the highest inter- 
000 acres to be disposed of. If the Government | ests of the country as the true happiness of fami- 
dispose of it by sale and donation at the rate of || lies. When men plow their own fields, and 
the last fifty years, it will require more than three | harvest their own grain, and eat their own bread, 
hundred years to dispose of the whole. The Con- |, cultivation will be more active, provisions will be 
stitution devolves the management of the public | 
domain upon Congress, and the question, What | will constitute the wealth of the nation. When 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


According to the annual exhibit of the Bureau 
of the Land Department, the entire area of the pub- 
lic lands, exclusive of the lands in Oregon, Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraska 
Territories, is 424,103,000 acres; inclusive of those 
lands, it is 1,616,935,000 acres. About one quarter 
of the 424,000,000 has been sold, and nearly an 
equal amount has been granted by Congress as 
donations to States, corporations, companies, and 
individuals. ‘The annual amount of sales for fifty 
years is about 1,250,000 acres, and the total amount 
received for all the sales which have been made is 
about $140,000,000. The cost of our public lands, 
including the purchase-money, the annuities to the 
Indians, and the expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, the cost of surveys and of sales, with sev- 
eral other items, is a much larger sum than that 
which we have received. Asa whole, the expend- 
itures have greatly exceeded the income, and all 
the States have borne their proper share of these 
expenditures. 

The total amount of the public domain remain- 
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west of Missouri and Arkansas,) equal to those ! 


ae 
e are told by the advocates of slavery that | 


_ more abundant, and the possessions of individuals | 
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every family owns a permanent home, 
| will feel that his own interests are link 
Constitution of his country, and that in presery 
ing the one he promotes the other. The cultiva. 
tors of the soil constitute a substantial basis ? 
society. They are the safest advocates of national 
progress, and the surest friends of constitutions} 
freedom; and it is our true legislative policy ; 
seek enduring wealth by making all the sie le 
practically rich. = 

We expend seven or eight millions of dollars » 
year upou the Navy, and as much more upon the 
Army. Ve make liberal grants to those who haye 
been connected with our land and naval forces 
We expend large sums of money for harbors, for. 
tifications, breakwaters, docks, light-houses, cogs 
surveys, the construction of railroads and canals 
and for various other objects. We ought now t. 
do something generous for the encouragement of 
agriculture. By giving homes to the landless and 
houseless, we rescue them from want and crime— 
from the alms-house and the penitentiary. We 
place them in a condition conducive to private Vir- 
tue and public prosperity: a condition to become 
independent freeholders, pledged to consecrate the 
spot where the family altar is to stand and the 
family circle is to remain, to the support of the 
Government that has remembered and nourished 
them. 





| 
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every Man 
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TARIFF. 

The wisdom, policy, and constitutionality of 
raising revenues for the support of Government 
from duties on imported goods, are universally 

/ conceded. A duty laid upon articles which our 
countrymen can produce, stimulates domestic ep- 
terprise, and enables us, in no long time, to fur- 
nish those articles, of better quality and at lower 
prices than they can be imported; and thus both 
the producer and the consumer are benefited. Our 
artisans, our manufacturers, and our agriculturists 
are reciprocally aided, and their pecuniary inter- 
ests are inseparably united; each affords important 
support to the other, the whole country prospers, 
and the ability to furnish our own supplies in 
every department of life, makes us in fact, as well 
as in theory, an independent people, whether in 
war or in peace. As a great question of political 
economy, therefore, the tariff concerns the whole 
nation—all professions and occupations—labor- 
ers, artisans, capitalists, mechanics, manufactur- 
ers, farmers, exporters, importers, consumers. 
Hence this should not be made a party question. 
It is, and it should be held to be, a national ques- 
tion—an American question. Let a system of 
American legislation be judiciously pursued on 
this great national subject, and let it be adhered to 

| patriotically for twenty-five, for fifty years, and 
no tongue can tell—no imagination can hardly 
conceive—of the greatness, the glory, the happi- 
ness which, under a benign Providence, awaits 
these United States. Our mountains are filled with 
the richest ores; our rivers are bedded with the 
purest gold; and our American genius, extending 
one hand over the sea and the other over the land, 
is creating energies that exert an influence on the 
other side of the globe. If we legislate as Ameri- 
cans for Americans, we may confidently expect 
to stand forth, in truth as well as in resources, the 
most powerful and prosperous nation on earth; 
and soon we will cause the precious savor of our 
republican institutions to be felt and shared by 
all people. The great interest that needs protec- 
tion in this country is labor. The poor mans 
capital is the labor of his arm and the integrity ot 
his heart. If this capital receives the fostering 
care of the Government, it will insure constant 
support to himself and his family, and the means 
of ultimate wealth and independence. At least 
three fourths of the value of most of our manufac- 
tured articles lie in the labor bestowed upon them. 

It is the protection of this labor that we are chiefly 

to regard in our legislation on the tariff. 

I do not advocate a high tariff; we do not need 
it. The amount of protective duties to be levied 
upon imports should be determined by the wants 
of the Treasury, connected with the agrientural, 
manufacturing, and other industrial necessities 0! 
the country. I object toa high rate of imposts; 
| because it would amount to prohibition; because 
it would diminish revenue; because it would give 
an unnatural stimulus to domestic manufactures: 
| because it would lead to overgrown investments; 
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because it would glut the market; because it 
gould bring ultimate and early ruin. On many 
articles, our present rate of duty is high enough; 
on a few others, as iron, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, and, perhaps, some others, amoderate 
oerease is urgently demanded. 
“But the great ends to be secured are perma- 
nency and uniformity. A wise, liberal, national 
policy is what the nation needs. We want the 
true policy and the stable policy. Confidence and 
eyccess will follow. To secure these ends, the 
atriff question must be divested of a partisan 
-haracter. It is a question above all party schemes; 
and it must no longer be made the foot-ball for 
mere politicians to play with. Country must not 
be sacrified on the altar of political ambition. The 
nartisan character with which this great sub- 
et has hitherto been invested, constitutes the 
worst feature of its history. Irrespective of par- 
tisanism, every enlightened statesman would forth- 
with favor the true American policy. I call, most 
earnestly, upon every member of this House, of 
every party, to unite in raising this question up 
from the mire of party politics, and in making it, 
henceforward, what it truly is, an American ques- 
tion. Let us legislate with American hearts, for 
American interests and for the American people— 
remembering that we are one great American 
family, indissolubly linked together, and that we 
cannot touch the chain without causing a vibra- 
tion that will be felt at either extremity. 

Further: to secure permanency and uniformity, 
pecific must take the place of ad valorem duties, 
go far as it may be practicable. Ad valorem 
duties fluctuate with the prices of imported arti- 
cles. They are the highest when the prices are | 
the highest, and lowest when the prices are lowest; 
and they offer strong inducements to fraud and 
perjury—inducements by which many are over- 
come, Specific duties, on the other hand, are 
equal and uniform, in all places and at all times, 
and they encourage the importation of good arti- 
‘les, rather than those of inferior quality. 

If, in modifying our present tariff, we have re- 
gard chiefly to permanency and uniformity, based 
upon equal justice to all interests and all sections, 
we shall surmount every obstacle, fulfill our high 
mission, and give new life to the enterprise of the 
people, and a new stimulus to the hopes of our 
race. We shall show to the world, that enjoying 
the privileges of a free Government, our duty to 
ourselves and to mankind moves us to carry out 
the measures that the largest freedom dictates. 
By regarding the interests of the plow, the loom, 
and the anvil, in our legislation, we shall show | 
that our eye is upon labor; that we nurse a system | 
which gives success to labor; a system which 
enables the working man to clothe, to feed, to edu- 
‘ate his children, and to provide a competency for 
his household; at the same time we shall unite the 
interests and the feelings of the employer and the 
employed, and prove that they have a common 
object and common interests; and thus, by pro- 
noting domestic enterprise, we shall become more 
and more independent of other nations, and acquire 
growing power over the destinies of mankind. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

Legislative action is of a high moral character. 
It bears with great power upon the permanent in- 
lerests of States, nations, mankind. The stream 
of its influence is perpetual. It runs on with suc- 
cessive ages. Inall acts of legislation which involve 
the personal rights and moral duties of the gov- 
ened, the great principle to be observed is that of 
nghteousness, and not that of party predilections, 
nor sectional interests, nor political expediency. 
Nations are to be governed by the same rule of 
right as individuals. ‘* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye the same to them.” 
This is the rule for rulers as well as the ruled, and | 
weall know it. For the honest observance of this 
rule the great Ruler will hold us responsible; and 
woe be to him who overrules this golden rule. 

The constitutionality of legislation is, on no 
account, to be overlooked. Every law upon the 
statute-book should be in harmony with the Con- || 
stitution—and with all parts of the Constitution. 
It should harmonize also with liberty and justice. 
The constitutionality of an act may give it valid- 
ity with the executive officers of Government, and 
authorize its enforcement. But, if you would have 
law seize the conscience of the citzen and secure |, 


/ under all circumstances. 


| bids. 


| views of those measures. 
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his willing obedience, it must neither violate his | 


rights nor require him to violate his duty; it must 
neither require him to suffer wrong nor to do 
wrong. 

Suppose Congress should pass a law for the ex- 
tradition of the Hungarian exiles—requiring that 


they shall be delivered in chains to the agents of 


Austrian cruelty, to toil in the galleys or suffer 
death by the garrote; and suppose this law should 
demand of every citizen his aid in chaining and 
delivering wp those innocent men—the law might 
not conflict with the Constitution; but would it 
bea righteous law? Would it take hold of the 
conscience of good citizens? Would you, Mr. 
Chairman—would one of us lift a finger in its ex- 
ecution? Would we refuse food, or shelter, or any 
of the rights of hospitality to those proscribed per- 
sons? No, sir. We would sooner be impover- 
ished by fines, shut up in dungeons, or ascend the 
scaffold. We would not forcibly resist the law, 
while it is law. God forbid! Jut we would 
endure its penalties till it should be modified or 
repealed. 


Washington, in his Farewell Address, said: 

“It willl be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no dis 
tant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnan- 
imous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.”’ 

The period has arrived when we are that great 
nation. Let this Government now give to man- 
kind this example of impartial justice and national 
freedom, in every act of legislation. 

Let it not be supposed that I discard the Con- 
stitution. Far, far from me be the thought. I 
honor the Constitution of my country, and yield 
ita hearty allegiance. Fairly interpreted and hu- 
manely administered, | abide by it in good faith, 
It can require nothing of 
me, or of any other person, which God’s law for- 
It looks with the tear of compassion upon 
the oppressed whom it cannot emancipate. As if 
blushing with shame for his wrongs, it sternly re- 
fuses to recognize him as a chattel, as a thing, and 
boldly calls him a person—a man. 

In that long catalogue of blessings conferred on 
us, we may exult in the great fact that ours is a 
constitutional government—a government of law— 
a government that binds the ruler in the exercise 
of his legislative functions, as well as the citizen 
in the discharge of his social duties—a government 
in which legislators have the power of making 
laws, not by their own will, but by the authority 


| conferred upon them by the people. Such is the 


priceless inheritance of this nation—an inheritance 
that secures individual rights and public tranquil- 
lity. The difficulties that the Constitution sur- 
mounted at its formation and adoption—the perils 
from which it has delivered us—the conflicts from 
which it has guarded us—the prosperity which, 
under its protection, has filled our land with plenty 
and made us the admiration of the world—these 
are enough to insure the loyalty of all good citi- 
zens. But, though I venerate the Constitution as 
our great organic law, I do not put it above the 
luw of God; nor will | consent to prop it up with 
doubtful, or dangerous, or wicked compromises. 
There are legislative compromises which are law- 
fuland proper. If, for example, one great interest 
in this section of the country demands aid, and 
another in that section, and no question of moral 
right or wrong is involved in the demand, the 
friends of each may compound the matter. In 
such cases the principle of compromise is justifi- 
able. But when the application of this principle 
tramples upon the rights of conscience, and in- 
trudes upon the domain of morals—when it as- 
sumes to take away from any person the birth- 
right of freedom, and to deprive him of impartial 
justice, it must be condemned by all honest men. 

As the measures usually, though erroneously, 
called the compromise measures are continually 
thrust upon our attention; and as most determined 
efforts are being made to rivet the worst of them 


| upon the country, and, eee to place them 


beyond the hope of modification, it is my right, 
and my duty, to give free expression to my 
What are they? The 
admission of California as a free State; the organ- 
ization of territorial governments for Utah and 
New Mexico, with a declaration that new States 
shall hereafter be admitted, whether they exclude 


slavery or not; the surrender to Texas of one | 


'; shadow of authority over one rod of it. 
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hundred thousand square miles ef free territory, 
with a donation of $10,000,000; the prohibition of 
the importation of slaves into the District of Col- 
umbia for traffic; and the fugitive law. 

Was there anything gained to freedom by these 
measures? Was thereany reciprocity as between 
the free and slave States? Did not the slave 
power obtain all she asked ? 

California presented herself with a republican 
constitution, excluding slavery, and was admitted 
just as Wisconsin and other new States had been. 

The bill relating to the slave traffic in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a small matter. It does not 
loose the bonds of one of the three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven slaves held here under 
the shadow of the Capitol. It only puts slavery 
in the District on a level with slavery in Mary- 
land. Thatisall. Freedom gains nothing by the 
act. l protested and voted against the territorial 
bills, the ten millions bill, and the fugitive bill. 

Utah, New Mexico, and the one hundred thou 
sand square miles given to Texas, were free terri 
tory; and, in my humble judgment, it was a great 
wrong to surrender those large possessions up to 
the dominion of slavery. 

Texas had no claim whatever to one acre of 
New Mexico. She never had actual or construc 
tive possession of it. She never exercised the 
She neve: 
had a single soldier stationed there, nor a court of 


justice there, nor a magistrate, nor a tax-gathere: 


And it was unwise and unjust to give her so much 
free territory and $10,000,000, simply because she 
threatened to fight, and to dissolve the Union. 
The fugitive law, and the declaration that here- 
after new States shall be admitted to the Union, 


| whether their constitutions shall exclude slavery or 


| not, are most objectionable measures. 


By the one, 
slavely is to be made a national concern; by the 
other, the area of slavery is to be extended indefi 
nitely; by both of them, the original and leading 
purpose of this Government is to be thwarted. 

I bring no complaint against that clause of the 
Constitution on which the fugitive law is founded; 
nor do I object to a law for the recovery of fugi- 
tives, provided it conforms to the principles of hu 
manity and the safeguards of the Constitution. 
Our Constitution was formed for freemen. It has 
no affinities for slavery. Slavery is anti-republican 
and sectional. If this Union should ever be de 
stroyed, and this Government overthrown, slavery 
will cause the catastrophe. Freedom is national 
and conservative. ‘The Constitution embraces, 
with patriotic devotion, the whole country—east, 
west, north, south. The friends of freedom are 
the true friends of the Constitution and of the 
Union. Itis their magnanimous aspiration to dif 
fuse the principles of liberty and justice to all men 
everywhere. Theirs is a courage that never falters 
and a patriotism that never wavers. In the main- 
tenance of richt, their firmness is as enduring as 
these marble pillars. 

‘* What constitutes a State 

Not high-raised battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-arimn’d porte, 

Where, langhing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow’d baseness watts perfume to pride 
No! Men, high-minded men 

With powers as far above dul! brutes indued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks, and brambles ruck 
Men who their duties know, 

And know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long. aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain! 
These constitute the State !”’ 

The spirit of these fine lines was the spirit of 
the founders of this Republic; the spirit of the 
American Revolution; the spirit of Washington, 
the most commanding model of genuine patriotism 
the world ever saw. 

The framers of the Constitution were anti-sla- 
verymen. They looked and labored fora speedy 
annihilation of a system of bondage which they 
considered as an unmitigated curse upon the na- 
tion. They expressed their sentiments and pur- 

oses in the first sentence of the Constitution. 
Justice and liberty for all, were the paramount 
ends of that instrument. They provided for the 
termination of the slave trade at the end of twenty 
years; which they expected would |e the death- 
blow of the cruel system of which it was then the 
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main support. * They adapted the clause for the 
recovery of fugitives to a state of universal free- 


dom. ‘The fair interpretation of the proceedings 
of those venerable men is, that each State should 
provide for the early extinction of slavery within 
its borders; that the foreign slave trade shvould 


cease in 18U3;,that soon thereafier slavery should | 


be avolished; and that slavery should never enter 


the Territories nor extend beyond the States in | 


which i then existed. That this was the full 
understanding of all concerned, the history of those 


times, as well as the Constitution itself, abund- | 


antly proves. The framers of the Constitution 

had no thought of the perpetuity of slavery. In 
- pers y y 

providing for the extradition of fugitives, they 


took care to use language which applies to appren- | 
tices, and will be appropriate when slavery shail | 


be done away. The Constitution, in us present 
form, would never have been adopted if the people 
had dreamed that in this free Republica single slave 
would have been found upon its soil in 1852. 

The fugitive law is both unwise and unjust. It 
is designed to fasten the responsibility of slavery 
upon the whole country, and thus to give it nation- 
aly. And the measure is as objectionable in its 
detwils as in its designs. I[t aims a fatal blow at 
some of the sacred defenses of personal liberty. 
It denies to the alleged fugitive the right of trial 


by jury—a right guarantied to all persons by the 


Constitution. It destroys the value of the legal 
presumption that every person under this Govern- 
ment is a freeman till he is proved to be a slave. 


lt surrenders the victim upon a mere affidavit of | 


the claimant. It clothes a petty officer with the 


most important judicial —— ever exercised by | 


man—the power of deciding the question of per- 


sonal liberty; and it requires him to proceed “ sum- | 


marily,’’ and it may be in a corner, and not in 
open daylight. 
upon all who feed him or give him a cup of cold 
water, or in any way show him sympathy or kind- 
ness. It requires every freeman in the nation to 
aid in seizing and binding his unoffending brother 


most cruel system of oppression on the face of the 
globe. Search the records of Christendom, you 
cannot find another law so unjust in its provis- 
lons. 


in controversy before our judicial tribunals, wheth- 
er it bea question of property or a question of per- 


It imposes fines and imprisonment | 


sonal liberty. Ifa question at common law, involv- | 
ing property to the amount of twenty dollars, be | 


put upon trial, it must be settled by a jury. 
person be charged with felony, he cannot be held 


If a} 


to answer until the grand inquest have found a bill | 


against him; nor can any person be put upon trial 
for crime except before his peers—a jury of twelve 
impartial men. Now, the fugitive law attempts to 
abrogate these fundamental principles, guarantied 
by the Constitution.  [t ought, ; 

repealed, or modified in its essential details. 


The finality of the compromise! Our ears are | 


saluted with the expression almost daily. 
do the advocates of slavery understand this lan- 
guage? Do they mean that there is to be no more 


How | 


1] pean, so soon as the laws of nations permit it to 


slave territory annexed to this country? Nothing | 


like it. When they are prepared for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, the acquisition will be made, un- 
less defeated by the timely remonstrances of the 
friends of liberty and Union, Those who so loudly 
proclaim the finality of the compromise, look be- 
yond the fugitivelaw. With them this law isa 
secondary matter. They have their eyes chiefly 
on the declaration, that*hereafier new States may 
come into the Union with constitutions sustaining 
slavery. The indefinite extension of the area of 
slavery is their great point in the compromise. 
The division of California forthe purpose of making 
a siave State; the dismemberment of the adja- 
cent provinces of New Mexico; the annexation 
of Cuba;—these are the great ulterior measures. 
These measures are to be accomplished, first b 
the reindorsementof the compromise, and, second- 
ly, by securing a Federal Executive that will use 
the immense patronage of the Government to carry 
out this indorsement. Such is the interpretation 
that this term finality will ultimately develop. It 
will presently be clauned, that all discussions of 
the evils and the wrongs of slavery, here and else- 
where, arg to cease. 


| 


Slavery Question, §c.—Mr. | Fowler 
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And will: the friends of national freedom and | 


impartial justice be silent? No, sir; they will never 
conseiit Lu ve longue-ed touching a system which, 
says Professor Siuart, ** Degrades men, made in 
‘the nage of their God and Redeemer, into brute- 
‘ beasis, or, (which makes tuem still lower,) con- 
* verts them into mere goods and chattels.’’ You 
may indorse and reindorse the compromise every 
session, and every day of every session, and still 
the people will think, and they will speak their 


thoughts; and, when the time comes, they will | 


demaud a repeal or a modification, and what they 
require will be done. At length, freedom and 
jusuce will triumph. 
uno doubt. 
| know that God is just, and that he reigns on 
earth and in heaven. I know that he is on the side 


of liberty and right—that none can stay the hand 


of his providences—that American slavery is 


| against his law, and against every moral attribute 


oft his holy character; and | am sure that, under 
his controlling providence, it cannot long stand 
against the public opinion of the nations—against 
the civilizauon, the common sense, the political 
economy, the moral principles of mankind. You 
had better look the subject in the face now, than 


to wait ull there are five, ten, twenty millions of | 


slaves upon the soil, sending up their cries to 
Heaven for the interposition of divine justice. You 


Of the ulumate issue | have | 
I know not what may intervene; but | 
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. ” oo. 
ized world. The intervention of Russia j 
affairs of Hungary, and of France jn 
ltaly, was a palpable violation of this | 
most important and the most sacred of the laws of 
nations. I protest against this violation, and i. 
raign the despots of those empires at the bay of 


nN the 
those of 
aW—the 


the public py of the world. | protest, and | 
call upon all the functionaries of this Govern 

and upon all civilized men, to protest against 
and all other violations of natural right and nat 
law. 

But the intervention which I advocate is Neither 
belligerent nor officious; it is the intervention of 
the principles oftruth aud justice—principles which 
I trust are hereafter to govern the world, and 
secure the permanent welfare of our race, |f 
military power may be employed in repelling inya. 
sion—in defending our soil against foreign aggres. 
sion, and maintaining law, order, and domestic 
quiet—it is a power that should never be exercised 


ment, 
these 
10nal 


|, in promulgating the principles and blessings of 


cannot—no, you cannot hinder the march of ha- | 


man freedom. 
the stars in their course. Make the trial. 
and reindorse the attempt. The Greater and the 
Lesser Bear, the Crab, the Lion, the Twins, and all 
that twinkling company, will pursue their stately 
and steady course. ‘lhe dial of human progress 
is not moving backwards. Man, indeed, dies; 
generations pass away—but truth never dies. The 
principles of righteousness are immortal. Light 
is too widely diffused for the long-continued reign 
of oppression; and the light now sending up its 
beams, is the light of the morning. Dark as the 


' doom of the oppressed now seems, the time is 
man, and to sustain what he knows to be the | 


not distant when the claims of humanity and the 


| principles of justice will triumph. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
The subject of our foreigu policy is assuming an 


| aspect of unwonted interest, because of the power 
The Constitution exercises a watchful guardian- |; 
ship in behalf of all persons, who have a question | 


orthwith, to be || 


which our commanding influence enables us to 
wield, and because of the masses, amongall nations, 
who are struggling for their rights. In this atti- 
tude of things the question of intervention or non- 
intervention is a very grave question, and should 
be gravely considered. After much deliberation, 
I see no sufficient reason for an essential change of 
our foreign policy. In my humble judgment, our 
true doctrine is yet, as hitherto, honest friendships 
with all nations, ** entanglingalliances with none.’’ 
Adhering to this doctrine, | would, nevertheless, 
receive and succor the oppressed of every nation. 
I would tender our warmest sympathies to all who 
are under the iron rod of oppression, and to all 
who are struggling for the rights of freedom. 
Moreover, | would be always ready to acknowl- 
edge the nationality and independence of every 


e done. We may give free utterance to our senti- 
ments touching the rights of man; and no nation, 


| however connected with us by treaty or by commer- 


cial relations, can reasonably take offense. 


Our 
neutral relations must be observed in good faith; 
but we may, at the same time, proclaim, without 


|| restraint, our fixed purpose to form our own opin- 
ions of the civil equality and inalienable rights of 


_ mankind, and to promulgate these opinions freely 
| and fearlessly. I would give the most unrestrained 


utterance to our great principles of constitutional 
liberty. I would use every fit opportunity to 


| diffuse everywhere, as en the wings of the wind, 


| 


a knowledge of our sentiments and sympathies. 


| These sentimentsare fast gaining a glorious ascend- 


ancy in both hemispheres; and this Government 
and this nation have a prominent part to act in 
urging forward this ascendancy until it shall per- 
vade the entire world. We are justified—nay, 
more, as true friends of humanity, it is demanded 
of us—to declare that every nation hasa right to 


establish such form of government as it chooses; 
and that no nation has a legal or moral right to || 


interfere with the domestic affairs of another peo- 
ple. This is the law of nations, as laid down b 
the best authorities, and recognized by the civil- 


As well might you attemptto stay | 
Indorse | 


liberty. 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, and all other nations, 
have a right to regulate their own civil and domes. 


| tic affuirs as they please; and neither we, nor any 


other Government, can lawfully interfere. Sir, we 
all know that Commodore Perry is about to gai! 
for the East Indies; but we know nothing of the 
objects of the expedition. If they are peaceful, 
and only peaceful, I give my hearty approval. |f 
the instructions to the commander of the squadron 
are in the spirit of those given to another com- 
mander, sent forth in the year 1838, to promote 
the interests of commerce, science, and human- 


|| ity, then | sincerely implore for all concerned the 


favor of my fellow-men and of our common 
| Father. Those instructions were highly credit- 
/able to the man (J. K. Paulding) who drafted 
| them, to the man (Martin Van Buren) who ap- 
proved them, to the man (Charles Wilkes) who 
fulfilled them; all of them, to her honor be it 
spoken, of New York. 

Said the Secretary to Captain Wilkes: 


** You will neither interfere nor permit any wanton inter- 
ference with the customs, habits, manners, or prejudices of 
the natives of such countries or islands as you may visit; 
you will carefully inculcate on all the officers and men under 
your command that courtesy and kindness towards the 
natives, which is understood and felt by all classes of man- 
kind ; and you will display neither arrogance nor contempt 
and you will appeal to their good will rather than to their 
| fears.’ 


The results of the expedition, thus nobly pro- 
jected, contributed more to advance the true glory 
of our country, and the best interests of our race, 
than any—I had almost said, than all—the other 
naval expeditions this Government has ever fitted 
out. 

If this Japanese expedition goes forth under 
similar instructions, may blessings crown its every 
movement. But, sir, the public prints affirm, (and 
hitherto I have seen no official contradiction, ) that 
this squadron is to establish commercial relations 
with Japan, at all hazards—by which, | suppose, 
is meant, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they 
must. I cannot credit the affirmation. I do not 
believe any Administration would meditate such 
an outrege upon the rights of nations, and of hu- 
'manity. No, sir; { do not believe it. If Iam 
| mistaken—if such an outrage is designed; if this 
squadron goes to Japan with belligerent purposes; 
if it goes to establish commercial relations by 
force, provided peaceful measures fail;—if such 
be its objects, I enter my protest agatst lls 
movements, here on this floor, standing among 
my peers, the representatives of twenty-three mil- 
lions of people. 1 protest for myself, for my con- 
stituents, for the State which I have the honor to 
representin part. I protest in the name of justice, 
civilization, humanity, Christianity. 1 protest! 
the name of my country, of all good men, and of 
the Judge of all. 

I repudiate the war system. Itis wasteful, cruel, 

iniquitous. It has cost this nation, in sixty years, 
$1,000,000,000. If half this sum had been devoted 
to schools, canals, railroads, the improvement o! 
harbors and rivers, agriculture, and various other 
objects of domestic prosperity, what an accumu: 
‘lation of material and moral power would our 

country ee Brees and what a spectacle of real 
grandeur and enduring glory would be presen! 
‘to the eyes of mankind! Ours is a mission of 
| peace. The freedom and prosperity we enjoy, 4" 
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the results of peace. The peace policy is a safe 
ond salutary policy. It makes us mighty at home, 
and mighty abroad. Let us hope that the time is 
near, When national controversies will be adjusted 
by peaceful arbitration; when ‘* nations shall beat 
word,’ nation against nation, ‘‘ neither learn war 
any more.” In securing such a consummation, 
truth is our great weapon. In truth lies the mighti- 


ness of our power. This power is strong enough | 
P h all despotisms; and, ultimately, to 
shake and prostrate the throne of every despot. | 
The greaves of the tented soldier, and garments 


to cope wit 


rolled in blood, are not our proper costame. The 
cannon’s thunder is not our — utterance. 
Oh,no! The voice of truth, of wisdom, and of 
love, will be more efficient than the blast of trump- 
ets, and the roar of artillery; it will sooner deliver 
the oppressed and give freedom to man, than the 
heaviest ordnance of the battle-field. Let us utter 
this voice firmly, till the joyous day shall be ush- 
ered in, when constitutional liberty, regulated by 
law, shall be the inheritance of all people. 

Of the noble Hungarian, whose visit to this 
country brings great pain to some and great joy 
to others, | have time to say but a few words. 
An attempt to pronounce his eulogy would be pre- 
mature. All the materials for a final judgment of 
the character of Louis Kossuth will not be fur- 
nished till his careeris ended. I will render honor 


to whom honor is due; but Iam an American free- | 


man—I will worship no man. ‘There are those 
who cast reproach upon the Hungarian; I am not 
of that category. It is not strange that he is re- 
proached—it is the lotof patriotism. Socrates was 
poisoned; Aristides was ostracised; Cicero was 
hunted down and murdered; and, at one period of 
the Revolution, Washington was suspected, and 
Arnold was trusted. It is not strange that sucha 
man as Louis Kossuth, striving for universal liber- 
ty, should be defamed. Despots are interested in 
destroying hisreputation. Some of them seek his 
life. While he lives and pleads the cause of hu- 
manity so eloquently, they feel an insecurity which 
poisons the cup of every enjoyment. 
an advocate of liberty and right is in the field, 
monarchy and money will find creatures to do 
their work. But, in spite of their efforts, this 
mighty champion of human rights will not suffer, 
nor speak, nor live in vain. 
lect so profound, patriotism so exalted, eloquence 
so charming, reliance on God so unshaken, can 
speak or live in vain. 
“ They who labor for freedom undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake ; 


Religion, virtue, truth, what’er we call 
A blessing, freedom is the pledge of all.’? 


Louis Kossuth throws the energies of his own | 
great soul into the cause which he pleads, and | 


though he sees that cause prostrate he does not 
despair. The cause of humanity needs such a 
hero. What other man has appeared among us, 
uniting in one person so many qualifications for 
the work he is doing? I do not affirm that all his 
wishes should be gratified and all his sentiments 
adopted. There are grave matters of great public 
concernment involved, which time and mature 
thought alone can settle. But such an appeal for 
liberty and humanity, from such a man, in such 
relations !—I_ receive it with profound respect. 
His sufferings, his sacrifices, and his sorrows, 
enlist my heart. 


deeds in his behalf—if we hesitate to use the 
strength of our national arm, and to interpose 


the weight of our national authority in the cause | 


which he pleads—let us, as American citizens, 
and as the Representatives of a great nation, show 


to the world that we embrace, in our aspirations, | 


} . 
the enfranchisement of our race. 











THE DEMOCRACY OF CONNECTICUT—THE 
SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. M. INGERSOLL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
March 31, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Husaarp in the 
chair) on the Homestead Bill— 


their swords into plowshares, and not lift up a )| 


While such | 


No man, with intel- | 


. And, Mr. Chairman, if we de- || 
cline to make great sacrifices and perform great | 





Mr. INGERSOLL said: 

Mr. Cnairman: It is not my purpose to discuss 
_ the subject-matter now before the committee. 

‘| If an apology were necessary for the course of 
| debate which I shall pursue, all will admit that it 

might be found in the line of safe precedents set 
|| by older and more experienced members who have 
_ addressed the House at its present session. 

My remarks may take somewhat of a personal 
turn, and if an apology for this were necessary, 
gentlemen will, I trust, be disposed to grantit, when 
they consider that | have been honored with a seat 
in this body without any public pledges, written 


or oral, and without a public address delivered | 


upon the great questions which have so recently 
occupied the public mind both North and South. 
It seems to me, therefore, due to the constituency 
I have the honor to represent—a constituency | am 
proud to say unsurpassed by any in this Union in 
|| point of learning, intelligence, industry, patriotism, 
and morals—that I should at least give them some 
acknowledgment for the generous support with 
which they honored me on my election to this 
| body. 

In the remarks which I shall submit, I shall en- 
deavor to respond to what I believe to be the sound 
opinions of my own district and State in regard to 
that ** vexed question’’ which has for years past 
so unhappily produced animosities and heart-burn- 
ings between the two great divisions of our com- 
mon country, and which I sincerely believe has 
recently brought this Union upon the verge of dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Connecticut, which met recently at New 
Haven, among other resolutions, adopted the fol- 
lowing: 


‘Resolved, That the principle of a strict construction of 
the powers granted by the Constitution of the United States 
forms a fundamental part of the creed of the American 
Democracy, and that the application of this radical princi- 
ple will maintain in their integrity the rights of the States, 

will furnish the most effectual antidote against the central 
izing tendencies of the Federal Government, and will pre- | 
serve the Constitution and the Union, making a conted 
eracy of States equal to the task of bearing peaceable sway | 
|| over the North American continent. 

** Resolved, That the Democratic party of this country ix 
| essentially, from its principles and its component elements, 
|; the true Union party—abstaining from the exercise of doubt- 
| ful powers on the part of the Federal Government, and up- 

holding the rights of the States, it has preserved the integrity 
of our political institutions; that it has maintained the 
\| henor, developed the power, extended the area, and pro- 

moted the prosperity of the Republic. 

* Resolved, ‘i'hat the Democracy of Connecticut, acting | 
| through their State Conventions, have never, amid all the | 
| excitement which has prevailed for some years past, given | 

the slightest aid or comfort to sectional animosity ; and that 
they have passed no resolution at war with the creed of the 
National Democracy; and that, having last year fully ex 
pressed their acquiescence in the compromise measures of 
Congress, they can now proudly point to their official pro- | 
ceedings, for a series of years, as unstained by fanaticism, 
and embracing principles as broad ax the Union. 

* Resolved, That we will cheerfully abide by the decision 
; of the Democratic Convention which is to meet in Bualti- 
| morein June next; and that, from whatever quarter of the | 
Union the nominee may be selected, we pledge him in ad- 
vance the entire and hearty support of the Connecticut | 
Democracy.”’ 


Every word of these resolutions I subscribe to, 
and am prepared todefend, and I shal] make them 
a sort of text for what may follow from my lips 
| to-day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to discuss 
the abstract question of slavery, much less to af- 
firm that I am in favor of white or black slavery, | 
or to stand forth as its champion; it is a matter 
foreign to the issue which I propose to make. 
| Nor is it necessary that | should discuss the mere | 

uestion of African slavery as it existed before 
ie Revolution, while we were colonies; as it ex- 
isted in the States after we formed our Constitu- 
tion, or as it exists now in the South. If itisa 
| curse, as some men call it, it is one which falls 
upon the slaveholder, and for which we of the 

orth are in no way accountable, and which 
should draw from us regret at its existence, and 
| sympathy rather than rebuke, towards the descend- 
ants of those who with our forefathers fought 
shoulder to shoulder for that Declaration which 
made us free, and for that Constitution which 
secured to us freedom. It is an evil, says the phi- 
lanthropist. Admit it—what then? Look into our 
social systeni, and behold evil surrounding us on 
every side. Why, sir, the very life which men | 


} 


————— 


| hold so dear, is made up of evils and blessings— 


stion—Mr. Ingersoll 
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there are the hopes of youth blasted—the energies 
of manhood destroyed—the sorrows and decrepi- 
tude of old age—these, with the good men enjoy, 
makes up the sum total in the reckoning of human 
life; and it is the very existence of evil which 
makes man prize the good which falls to him. 
And if this rule holds true in the social, how much 
more should we look for it in the political, which 
Gwes all it possessesto the social state? W ho will 
tell me of a political State that has existed from the 
earliest dawn of government, which has been free 
from evils? The philanthropist may, with the 
lantern of Diogenes, look for it, but in vain. 

Mr. Chairman, I have watched the slavery agi- 
tation, which has been and is so rife in our midst, 
with much solicitude. A child of common under- 
standing may see where it is tending, and the 
point at which it will arrive, unless ‘the sober, 
second thought’ of the North nips it now in its 
full-grown bud. 

I have no sympathy with abolition agitation, or 
what, in the parlance of the Buffalo Convention, 
goes by the name of free-soil agitation; and I be- 
lieve the intelligent people whom I represent agree 
with me in the views I entertain of its effects. I 
stand not here toarraign the motives of men, much 
less to question the honest intentions of those, 
many of them, at least, who uphold politicians 
in the war they are covertly making upon the in- 
stitutions and the peace of the country. But when 
the Democracy of the North, in their efforts to 
preserve invielate the constitutional rights of the 
States, are told here, as we were the other day 
by the honorable member from Massachusetts, 
| Mr. Ranrout,] that they are * eating Southern 
dirt,’’ | take this occasion to say, that my democ- 
racy teaches me no fellowship, politically, with agi- 
tators who scarcely merit the rebuke of an offended 
people, which, in times gone by, fell upon the head 
of Arnold, and the whiter head of Aaron Burr. 

And let us stop here and see what position the 
honorable member from Massachusetts, who ac- 
cuses the Northern Democracy of eating ** South- 
ern dirt,’’ himself has occupied. It was in the 
year 1838, that Mr. Rawrovt wrote a letter to the 
effect, if 1 am right, that slavery ought to be abol- 
ished by Congress in the District of Columbia, 
and forbidden in the Territories, and that Con- 
gress had full power to do so. I have not his let- 
ter by me, but I think I cannot be mistaken about 
the fact. 

In 1840, 1844, and 1848, the honorable member 
pretended to act with the political party which, by 
resolves, deprecated all interference of the Aboli- 
tionists; and, at the Democratic State Convention 
of Massachusetts, in 1848, he was one of a com- 
mittee which reported a resolution which reads as 
follows: 

** Resolved, That this convention is opposed to the exer- 
cise of any jurisdiction, by Congress, upon the matter of 
slavery in the Territories.’’ 

He also went with the party which favored the 
annexation of Texas to this Union, and the Mex- 
ican war. He now says—if I understand his po- 
sition—that he always continued in the belief of 
the doctrines of his letter of 1838, and that he did 
not believe a word of the resolve of 1848, which 
he aided in reporting, or which, at all events, went 
to the country under his sanction. 

The question now is, whether this avowal helps 
his political character for sincerity? In May, 
1851, at a mass Democratic convention, called in 
his district, and ** called,’’ to use his own language 
before that convention, as reported in the ** Com- 
monwealth” of April 4, 1851, ‘‘ as I suppose at 
epahaaniten?” wel six months (bear in mind) after 
the fugitive slave law had passed Congress, and af- 
ter he had gone through repeated unsuccessful trials 
for an election to this body, he came out against 
the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law! 

Now, why, if the honorable member did not 
believe that the doctrines of the Democratic party, 
in regard to slavery, were, in 1548, sound, did i 
not THEN come out and oppose them, instead of 
remaining quiet and permitting resolutions, the 
doctrines of which he did not believe in, to go 
forth to the country indorsed by his name? And 
is it for the gentleman now to taunt me, and those 
who think with me, with “ eating Southern dirt ?”’ 
But [have digressed too much. I leave it to the 
gentleman to satisfy, if hecan, the world, and par- 
ticularly the party who loved, in other days, to 
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honor what they then believed to be his principles || I have no time to discuss here. 
He has || 


and his talents, in regard to his course. 
not yet been able to satisfy me. . bee 

Sir, the efforts of the class of politicians just 
spoken of point to but one issue, and that the rule 
or rain of this Union; and with such an issue be- 
fore me, shall I hesitate where to stand? No, sir. | 
Give me the Union as it is, rather than what goes 
by the name of liberty, with anarchy and civil 
war the result. Give me the ‘* E Pluribus Unum’’ 
which I now live under, rather than the ** Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity”’ of a licentious French 
Republic. 

I speak as a Northern—a Connecticut man; 
proud of my State, which sent more of her sons to 
the battle-field of the Revolution than any other 
State, in proportion to her population; proud of 
her institutions of learning, her common schools, 
her quiet abodes of religion, of industry, and of 
thrift; and proud of her adventurous citizens, 
whose hardy enterprise leads them to the four 
quarters of the globe; and I say that the “land of 
steady habits ’’ loves too much the Union as it is, 
and she and the whole North are indebted too much 
to it for her and their prosperity ever to counte- 
nance treason against it. i 

But, sir, | know I may be met here with the cry 
of these agitators, that there is no danger of dis- 
solution;—it is a part of the policy of these senti- 
nels ‘*on the watch-tower of freedom,’’ while they 
apply the torch, to cry, ‘* All’s well;”? but who, 
sir, that has listened to the facts which have come 
out in the debates upon this floor, at this session, 
of the honorable members from Mississippi, can 
fora moment doubt it? Why, sir, the very fact 
that men talk of secession, is enough to rouse the 
patriot to his sense of duty—is sufficient to warn 
us of the voleano which ts under our feet. Let 
us pause for a moment, and see by contrast where 
westand. During the late war with Great Britain, 
a convention of the New England States met at 
Hartford—that convention, it is well known, sat 
with closed doors, and the seal of secrecy was put | 
upon its members, It was, in my opinion, as 
unworthy a conclave as ever met together; and I[ 
blush for my native State, that it was ever permit- 
ted to hold its sittings within the borders of Con- 
necticut. What was the object of that conven- 
tion? Nothing was positively known at the time, 
but suspicion—that suspicion which, as Randolph 
once said on a memorable occasion, is often ** more 
than equal to the most damning proof,”’ proclaimed 
that it met to take measures for the secession of 
the New England States from the Union. You 
know, sir, how the public mind received this start- | 
ling news, and the bitter and well-merited indig- 
nation which went up from all parts of the Union 
against this treasonable assemblage. Sir, the re- 
buke of an insulted people followed its members 
to their graves, not one of whom hardly dared 
present himself after the war to the people for their 
suffrages. Suppose, sir, that at that time, any 
one had predicted that in less than a half century 
secession would be openly advocated: who doubts 
but that he would have been considered, if nota 
traitor to his country, at least a fit subject for the 
lunatic asylum? 

But what are we now witness to in this age of 
reason and progress in government? Why, sir, 
when, above all other times and seasons, weshould 
prize this Union of ours, whose exgis covers the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores—whose prosperity 
is a wonder even to ourselves—whose flag is mis- 
tress of the sea, and under whose ample folds the 
oppressed of every nation are taking refuge, we 
see conventions openly called, presses openly ad vo- 
cating, and orators proclaiming from the house- 
tops——** secession,’’ and ‘* dissolution ;”’ and the 
people discussing that, which to think of, even at 
the time just alluded to, the public mind rose as 
one man to rebuke. 

And yet we are told that there is no danger in 
all this. Surely 

‘It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the secession of a sovereign 
State from this Union is by some persons consid- 
ered a very easy act to perform, where there is a 
will (and God grant it may never arise) to do it. 
Whether it is a constitutional or revolutionar 


| of slavery. 
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I prefer to look at 
the practical bearing of the result, should the issue 
of secession ever be made. Suppose a State de- 
termines upon secession, what power (1 speak not 
of ** right’’) of the Federal Government, under the 


| Constitution, will force it to remain in the Confed- 
|| eracy? 


Hasitany power? In theory, even, it is 
questionable to some minds, while in a practical 
point of view itis powerless. What! a Govern- 
ment formed upon a compact and a compromise, 
and founded upon the will and affection of the peo- 
ple governed, and deriving all its strength from the 
popular voice, compelling the people of a sover- 


| eign State, at the point of the bayonet, to remain in 


a Union whose only bond is good will and affec- 
tion. ‘The idea is at war with every principle of 
our republican Government. But if it is carried 
out, what then? ‘Tell me the worth of that State 
to this Union which is kept to us only by force 
of powder and ball. Let a State determine upon 
secession, and while the strong arm of Federal 
authority cannot torce it to return to its place in 
the friendly galaxy of stars which compose the 
Union, it will be no easy undertaking to persuade 
it back to the point it before occupied by the side 
of its sister States in the Confederacy. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the North have 
not, until of late, aroused themselves to a knowl- 
edge of the ruin which has threatened the Union. 
Immersed in business, and bent on the pursuits of 
honest gain, they have been unmindful of the 
danger which has surrounded them; while design- 
ing men and politicians, with selfish ends, have 
been sporting with the institutions of the country, 
hike a child with a bauble. The political question 
of slavery in the States or in the Territories, the 
Federal Government has nothing, in my opinion, 
to do with. If I, finding the culture of tobacco 


| unprofitable, choose to plant my field with corn, I 
| have no right to destroy my neighbor’s field, or 


abuse him, because he continues to plant a weed 
which, in ee forced upon me by my own 
experience, is destroying his land, and which, in 
its effects, has an injurious influence upon the 
health of the community around us. No more 


right has the State of Connecticut to say to South 


Carolina, Your slave labor is unprofitable; we have 
found it so, therefore you must abolish it. 
and my friend from Virginia are owners of atract 
of land, which he and I contributed to purchase, 
I have no exclusive right to tell him how that lapd 
shall be cultivated or managed, nor has he that 
right over me; and so it is with the Territories 
belonging to this Government—it is not in the 
power of the Federal Government to say that Con- 
necticut may go into them with her factory mills, 
and that Virginia cannot enter them with her prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, whoever has listened, upon this 
floor or elsewhere, to the speeches of those gentle- 
men who claim to be the exclusive friends of what 
they term the anti-slave influence in this country, 
must have remarked the frequent expressions of 
**liberty,’? and ‘*humanity,’? with which they 
abound, and the taunts of ** African oppression,” 
which is so freely lavished upon the ears of those 
whose notions of the institutions of this Govern- 


ment do not correspond with their own; as if these | 


gentlemen were the only pure-minded men in the 
land, and reflected the sound views always held 
upon the slavery question at the North. 

Now, sir, I believe I am as good a friend to lib- 
erty and humanity as the most violent Abolitionist 
or Free-Soiler in this Hall of Congress; and I 
further believe that the illustrious men of revolu- 
tionary times, who helped to frame our Constitu- 
tion, had as strict notions of the ‘* rights of man,”’ 
as any of its advocates in this our day and genera- 
tion. 


It is curious to look into the history of the States 


of this Confederacy, and examine the positions 
which they have occupied in regard to this matter 
Let us see how New England has at 
times stood. 

It is well known, sir, that in the Convention 


| which framed the Constitution of the United States, | 
| the subject of slavery and the slave trade was a 


gouninane tonic of debate. > to this time the 
tates had a right to import sla 

or from any part of the globe. This subject was 
referred in the Convention to a committee to report 


right which must be exercised, is a question which | upon, and that committee reported in favor of 
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stopping the slave trade after the year 1800, Ty, 
South were not satisfied with the restriction E 
posed, and the subject was again referred ot pa 
the committee who reported the limit of 1800 = 
the committee finally reported to extend the tj : 
to the year 1808. ‘This report was accepted 
the result became a part of the Constitution, Now 
let gentlemen look at the record of the Convention, 
and see what States voted to extend the duratio, 
of the slave trade, from the time originally re seried 
to the convention. What do we find, sir? Why 
that the only New England States then representay 
in the Convention—Connecticut, New Hamp. 
shire, and Massachusetts—voted to extend the do- 
ation of this great evil while Virginia, a slay. 
State, and the States about Virginia, voted in the 
negative. Yes, sir; and whom do we find from 
Connecticut, as members of that Convention? | 
will mention but two of them—men of pure hearts. 
and patriots in the umes which tried men’s gouls— 
the one, Roger Sherman, the signer of the Deel. 
ration of Independence, and the other Oliver Eijjs. 
worth, afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States. And these are the men who, had they 
lived in this our day, would probably have been 
told by the honorable member from Vhio, {Mr. 
GippinGs,] not now in his seat, that they were 
** following the crack of the slave-drivers’ whips,” 
and such like generous expressions, so freely used 
by that honorable gentleman during this session 
Now, sir, these illustrious patriots did not like 
slavery per se any more than do the noisy declaim 
ers of abolition on this floor; but they were men 
who loved their country more than injustice, and 
they looked at this slavery question like practical, 
sensible men, with the good of the Union and 
the prosperity of New England at heart. 

Again: in this same Convention, when it was 
moved to insert that provision in the Constitution, 
which provides for the delivery of fugitives from 
service, New England voted with the same una- 
nimity as before in favor of the provision. 

Sir, it is almost unaccountable how men, claim- 
ing to be Americans, in.view of the dangers which 
threatened the country during those debates, with 
the history of that Convention before them, will 
persist in this crusade they are making upon the 
Union and the rights of the States. 

And what ally have these agitators in the war 
they are waging upon the peace and prosperity of 
the country? 

England, the enemy, the inveterate enemy of 
| America and everything American. England, 
| who never yet acted without a motive of self-ag- 

grandizement, and who did not abolish slavery in 
her West India colonies till she foresaw that those 
colonies were destined to languish, while her East 
India possessions, bringing golden treasures to her 
vaults, were the points to which her own energies 
should be exerted; and now we witness a member 
of the British Parliament landing upon our shores 
to lecture us upon the horrors of slavery, and in- 
citing our citizens to oppose the laws of this Union. 
And who is this worthy pioneer of modern Eng- 
lish philanthropy ?—I refer to the notorious George 
Thompson, the Representative of the Tower Ham- 
lets of the city of London. I invite gentlemen to 
look into the condition of the district this man 
represents in the English Parliament. _ 
In the summer of 1851, some Americans were 
ermitted, under the safe-conduct of a posse of her 
Majesty ’s police officers of the city of London, to 
take a look into the situation of the a they 
understood this agitator represented in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. The House will pardon 
me, if I read to them a faithful description of one 
or two scenes of vice and misery they witnessed, 
almost under the battlements of the Tower 0! 
London itself, and of which notes were taken In 
the day and time of it, and for the truth of them 
I can vouch: 


Ingersoll. 

















«¢ We now threaded our way through along, dark ane * 
alley, and of a sudden found ourselves in a dingy hall, fil - 
with the fumes of tobacco, beer, and gin, and where a 
sixty persons were collected, a portion sifting on benc ~ 
around the room, smoking pipes and drinking, while 
greater portion were shuffling in the dance, to the music a 1 
| old blind fiddler in the corner. There were a dozen, or a 
women, and as many children, in the motley crew. cme’ 
you know where you are ?’ asked the police guide. , 
|| was the reply. ‘Surrounded (be continued) by Re es 
'| and thieves! and look, you see that man and the girl whe 
|| hair is cropped? They are but recently from oe 
U * We left this place to go to of the same kind, 
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an the former. We passed through dark and 
lanes, the stillness of death only broken by the occa- 
purl or bark of a dog, or the oaths of the drunken 
inmates of the dens, with windows and doorsall barred and 


worse h 
dreary 
gional c 


polted, and the light shut up within. We passed by, and 
ve were now in the worst part of London! in a city ot 
. eves and vagabonds, with hardly an honest being, except 
vicemen, within sound of a pistol! We entered a low, 
rehed gateway, and at its terminus stopped. 
7 4 at the door; at last it was opened, and such a 
ae In a long, dimly-lighted, smoke-begrimed room, 
with rafters and a roof once whitewashed, but now covered 
with smoke and dirt, were some seventy men, women, and 
children, most of them returned convicts from Botany Bay. 
As the policemen entered, they stood aghast, and they grad - 
ually receded and crouched in the corners and along the 
wall, as the policemen came amongst them. The officers 
told them that they came merely on a visit, to conduct the 
strangers Who accompanied them, and that they had noth- 
ing to fear. They gradually regained their compesure, and 
afer awhile got Up a sparring-match, and afterwards a 
dance, in which a young girl of fourteen years, the danghter 
ofa noted burglar, and the pet of this den, danced the horn- 
pipe. Among this motley crew, we had pointed out to us 
thieves, burglars, and one murderer, who, but six months 
before, had escaped the gallows through some technical point 
which came up on his trial. From here we went to other 
dens less notorious, but bad enough, and to dancing saloons 
filed with drunken sailors and women, many of them un- 
able to stand. And now we started for the neighborhood of 
the ‘Tower,’ the poor beggar’s home, and the abode of 
misery, poverty, and degradation. We visited several 
laces where for a half penny a night the poverty-stricken, 
who by day hang about the London wharves, may find a 
place to jay their heads ; and what a scene was before us 
as the policeman opened the doors of these wretched abodes, 
and turned his dark-lantern round that its rays might light 
up the floor upon which we now stood! There they lay, 
upon dirty straw and paper-shavings, covering the floor, in 
small rooms, with hardly what might be termed a window, 
to let ina breath of air or the light of heaven—men, women, 
and children all huddied like swine together, with hardly 
rags to cover them, to the number of thirty and forty in a 


”) 


room - 


And this, sir, is the district represented by the 
individual who joins hand in hand with Garrison 
and his associates, in exclamations of holy hor- 
ror at the existence of an institution in this coun- 
try, which was forced upon us, against the wishes 
of the colonists, and which the States alone, where 





, hunger to skeletons. 


The officer || 


| rently in a dying state. 
| was the matter? 


Non-IJntervention—Mr. Mason. 





She came up to us, leading a little brother, both worn by 
They were so weak from starvation 
that they could hardly move their limbs! These children 
had, the week before, lost both father and mother from 
hunger, and the little boy and girl lived in the but near by. 
We visited this hut, and found nothing in it but an iron 
kettle, and some rushes which the little ones had gathered 
by the road-side to sleep upon.”’ 


Again: 


* Near the town of Clifilen, we saw a poor boy, of about 
fifteen years of age, lying in the gutter of the road, appa- 
We stopped, and asked him what 
He faintly replied, ‘ Hunger.’ 

*¢ Passing along the road, we saw smoke issuing from a 
hole in a bank on the side of the road. We stopped, and 


|, out of the hole creeped a child—then another, and then the 


| mother, with an infant in her arms. 


The woman told us 


| that her husband had left her two weeks before in quest of 


| little ones are dying.’ 


| food. 


‘* Further on, we passed another of these burrows. A 
man lived there with his four children. He approached us 
with, ‘ for God’s sake, give us something to eat. [ and my 

Oh, there is enough in all this ‘to sicken the 
heart of everything of English 
affairs of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus given, in as concise 
form as possible, my views of what I believe to 
be the feelings of the people of my district upon 
the all-absorbing question of slavery in the States 


| and Territories of this Union. 


slavery exists, can, under the Constitution, regu- | 


late. 

Look at the present condition of Ireland, brought 
to its present state y English legislation, and 
British oppression. Behold a country, intended 
by God for the happiness of the most virtuous 
people upon the globe, brought by English laws 
and English neglect, to a poverty which steeps 
ed humanity to its very lips! Look to Eng- 
and! behold her, proud and arrogant, filled with 
self-conceit; her East India possessions and the 
far-distant colony of Australia bringing to her 
bp the treasures of their store; while Ireland, 
who gave to her a general, the conqueror of Na- 
— sits knocking at her doors, crying for 
read, and exhibiting her children dying and dead 
from hunger. 

Let me read to the House one or two, among 
many scenes, from an eye-witness, in the summer 
of 1849, in that ill-fated isle: 


“Between Cork and Killarney, there was little to glad 


the eye or the heart—the country itself, intended for the 
home of industry and thrift, is now in progress of rapid 
decay. Miserable bog-huts line the road-side—huts with 
no windows, and where the swine and his owner have an 
equal home. ‘The people are the most poverty-stricken 
beings ever looked upon—covered with rags, pale, and 
emaciated, they line the road-side, casting an imploring eye 
to all who pass by. I 


mud, and hardly high enough to enable a man to sit upright 
in them.?? 


Again: 


“ We stopped at the little town of Sardeen, on the banks 


ofthe Shannon, and we visited two or three huts, where the | 


imimates were boiling sea weed for their dinners; and this, 


we were informed, was all they had had to live Opon for 
weeks.” 


Again: 
“We had now arrived in the county of Galway. Words 


can give you but a faint idea of the misery which we saw 
Upon every side. All along the road we passed roofless 


cottages, or cabins, where the landlord had burnt the roofs | 
over the heads of his poverty-stricken tenants, in order to | 


e them to leave the land! and near by each ruin we 
saw the poor tenants occupying kennels dug out of the 
roadside—the poor creatures, as they crawled out to beg 
& penny of the traveler, bad hardly rags enough to cover 
in and several boys were in a complete state of nu- 
— Starving in her cabin, and had then walked ten miles 
th quest of something for her and her little ones to eat ; and 
ine — had not tasted a morsel for the last twenty-four 


“The most frightful picture in this scene, where all was 
ation, was that of a little girl of coout twelve years. 


New Serres—No. 26 


Some of the huts were of turf and | 


Upon the question of the compromise, I believe 
the people of Connecticut to be sound, and that 
they will abide by it in good faith, and with an 
honest determination to carry out all the provis- 
ions of its several parts. I do not know that I can 
better describe the feelings of the people of Con- 
necticut in regard to it, and in opposition to all 
slavery agitation, than by reading the following 
call for a public meeting in New Elaven, signed 
by about one thousand names, comprising the 
most worthy citizens of the place, of all profes- 
sions and callings, during the agitation consequent 
upon the passage of the compromise measures, 
in December a twelvemonth since. It is as fol- 
lows: 


influence in the | 


‘©The undersigned, believing that any alteration of the | 
| compromise measures adopted at the last session of Con- 


gress is not only inexpedient, but that it is the duty of every 
good citizen of this Republic to support and vindicate the 
same, do therefore recommend that a public meeting of the 
citizens of this place, without distinction of party, be con- 
vened, to express our united determination that the same 
shall be executed to their fullest extent, and our united oppo 
sition to any further agitation of the subject, or the subject 
of slavery in any forin.”’ 


And now, sir, thanking the House for its atten- 
tion to these imperfect remarks of mine, I will 


| conclude by quoting the eloquent and patriotic 


language of a venerable speaker at that meeting— 
one of the most learned divines of New England, 
and Professor of Divinity in that old Institution, 


| which educated a Calhoun, and others of both the 


North and the South’s best sons. I refer to the 
learned Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, Professor of 
Theology in Yale College: 
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SENATE. 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix THe Senate, -fpril 6, 1852. 
The Senate having under consideration the Resolutions 
ofiered by Mr. Clarke, with amendments offered by Mr. 


Sewarp and Mr. Cass, reailirming the doctrine of non-in 
tervention— 


Mr. MASON said: 

Mr. Presiwenr: The resolutions which have 
been offered by the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, (Mr. Cass,] and also by the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York, [Mr. Sew ARD,] are directed 
to an occasion that has passed by. They are in- 
tended to express the sense of the Congress of the 


MASON, 


| United States on the armed intervention of the Em- 


peror of Russia between Austria and Elungary, 
one of its dependencies. But, though the occasion 
is passed, these honorable Senators regarding, I 
doubt not, the strong feeling which was manifest- 
ed in some parts of the country on the occasion of 
that interference, have deemed it proper to bring 
the subject before Congress, in order, firet, that 
the Congress of the United States may express, 
so far as lies with them, the sentiments of the 


| country on the subject of that intervention; and, 


secondly , With a view to foreshadow what those 
Senators, and others who think with them, take 
to be the true position of this Government, and of 
this country, in reference to all similar occasions 
when they may arise. 

Now, sir, We caunot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that among some of the people of this country— 
confined, | believe, pretty much to the West and 
North—a strong sensation has been excited by 
the presence of one of the refugees from this resub- 
jugated country ot Hungary, who came among 
us—brought out under the safe conduct of our flax, 
as was supposed, with a view to find a republican 


| home; or if not, then simply to make his acknowl- 
| edements for that safe conduct; but as it has 


turned out, he came with a view to establish him- 
self as a propagandist in this country; to invite 
the councils of the nation to what he apprehended 
to be the duty that this country owed to others, 
and more especially to his own. The feeling nat- 


| ural to the occasion was very much inflamed by 
the peculiar talents of the man as a popular orator. 


And so it has been that your table, Mr. President, 


|| now has on it memorials and petitions from vari- 
| ous parts of the country asking the Government 


“Thus far we have passed through the storm; I hope it | 


is over; [am afraid it is not; I am afraid there are evils 


|| yet to come—but I think the prospect brightens. I do think 


| hand that is never weary. 


| tution and the law, and as some one has said, as near as I | 


One woman we met told us that she had left six ehil- | 


that we have reason to believe that, though surrounded 
with distracting causes and influences, the people are com- 


the God of our fathers cares for us. He is, [ trust, restrain- 
ing the madness of the people, and that in his own good 
time, amid the roaring of the tempest, he will say to the 
winds, ‘ Cease,’ and to the waves, ‘ Be still.’ Stand, then, 
my fellow-citizens, by law! stand by the Constitution of 
our country; that Constitution—why, sir, like the atmos- 
phere around us, it blesses us every breath we draw ; we 
wake, we slecp, we talk, we think, we hope, we rejoice 
every moment under its influence. Our commerce that 
floats on every sea, our trade in city and in country, the 
harvests that wave in our fields, the cattle on our thousand 
hills, aye, sir, every flower that blooms in our garden, and 
every bird that sings in these green trees, all, all are under 
the guardianship of the Constitution. 


|| ing to right views, and that here we have indications that | 


It is like the provi- | 


dence of that God whose gift it is, and which watches us | 


with an eye that never slumbers, and protects us with a 


the Constitution were trampled in the dust? No, sir; as 
has been said, so say [, with all my heart and soul—if any 
of my fellow-citizens do not value the Constitution enough 
to defend it, they are not worthy of the blessings it gives 
them. [Cheers.] I say again, let us stand by the Consti- 


can remember, ‘I would not merely protect it with the shield 
‘of honest Ajax, [ would protect it also with a wall of brass; 
‘and when this would not serve the purpose of protection, 
‘then would I circle it with the living hearts of my coun- 
‘trymen.’ In its defense, I, we, all would rally, till the 
last pulse of life, and the last drop of blood were expended, 
to save the Constitution !”’ 





What would become of us, if | 


to review, in order to remodel, the policy that has 
been the guide of this country for the last half 
century in its intercourse with and in its relations 
to foreign countries. 

Sir, the resolution which has been offered by 
the Senator from Michigan, adverting to this 
armed interference of Russia between Austria and 
Hungary, expresses, on the part of the United 
States, the declaration ‘‘ that they have not seen, 


| nor could they again see, without deep concern, 





the violation of this principle of national independ- 
ence,’’ the principle being, as recited in the reso- 
lution, that which is an undoubted law of nations, 
that one nation has not the right to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of another. 

The resolution of the Senator from New York 


| goes alittle further. In that resolution it is declared 
| that— 


“The United States, in defence of their own interests 
and of the common interests of mankind, do solemnly pro- 
test against the conduct of Russia on that occasion, as a 
wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of nations ; 
and the United States do further declare that they will 
not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national injus 
tice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever they 
may oecur.”’ 

The sanctions under which these resolutions 
were offered to the world are pretty much the same 
in both instances. The Senator from Michigan 
says that ‘‘ the United States cannot see without 
DEEP CONCERN any future violation,’’ &c.; and the 
Senator from New York says that we “ cannot see 
it WITH INDIFFERENCE.”’ ‘The import of the two 
expressions, I apprehend, being pretty much the 
same; but they both go to this extent, that it is the 
duty of the United States to express a purpose on 
their part, should there be any future intervention 
by one foreign nation in the domestic concerns of 
another. 

Mr. President, the reasons which Senators have 
assigned in sustaining these resolutions have gone 
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further than the resolutions themselves. They 
have shadowed forth—some more distinctly, some 
less so, and I refer especially to the remarks of 


i} 


| own country. They well knew that, however 


| 





Non-Intervention—Mr. Mason. 


equally our country lad reaped the benefit, France, 
in becoming our ally, was actuated, as nations 


the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,) and || alwaysare actuated, by considerations, first, of her 


those of the Senator from Louisiana, {Mr. Soute|— 
they have shadowed forth on the part of these 


honorable Senators this idea—that the time was | 


at hand when it became this country to review its 
a in this respect, although not expressed in 


anguage sufficiently pointed to enable us to under- | 
siand to what extent that review should be carried. | 


3ut the honorable Senator from Louisiana went 
somewhat further. He undertook to show that 
that which had been assumed as being the policy 


of Washington—a subject of late much discussed | 


at public meetings in the country as well as in the 


newspapers—was a sort of historical misconcep- | 
tion—that there had been no such policy at all, or | 


if there had been, that it was a policy adopted only 
for an oceasion, and which ended with the ocea- 
sion which gave it birth. This suggestion would 
seem to render it proper that we should go back 
to the early history of the country, and trace from 
their first beginning, the rules and maxims which 
it is aileged, on our part, were instituted by the 


j 


Fathers of the Republic, to guide us in our inter- | 


course with foreign nations. 
Thus looking back, we shall find three great oc- 
casions on which the policy of this Government, 


in its relations to foreign powers, was brouglit | 


prominently before the country: 


} 
i 
| 
| 


| 


First, in the wars following the French Revolu- | 


tion, towards the close of the last century. 

Second, on the threatened intervention of the 
** Holy Alliance ’? between Spain and her Ameri- 
can colonies. 


Third, on the invitation to this Government by | 
the South American Republics, to meet them in a | 


Congress at Panama. 

The first arose immediately after the organization 
of the Government. Washington was inaugurated 
as President in 1789, and his celebrated procla- 
mation of neutrality issued in 1793. To this proc- 
lamation history goes back as the great land- 
mark in every review of our foreign policy. It 
will be useful, therefore, briefly to recall the posi- 
tion of the country at the time, and the occasion 
that brought it forth. 


From the commencement of the American Revo- | 


lution, France had looked to the ultimate separa- 


tion of England and her American colonies with | 
an eye of favor, and,as a consequence, nothing was | 


t undone o 2ir p ) cage France i 1] ; 7 
left undone on their I art to engage France in the || Powers with whom the United States have the most exten 


contest. 


Dr. Franklin had been sent to Paris to conciliate | 


the good will of that country, and to procure aid. 


He was kindly and graciously received, though | 


not formally acknowledged as the representative 
of his country. But soon the favor of the French 
Court was strongly evinced by permitting military 
stores and other supplies to be shipped to America, 


and even vessels of war to be armed and equipped || 
in her ports against England. Thegratitude of our || 


country thus strongly awakened—for even by such 
connivance France incurred the hazards of a war— 
was soon more keenly excited by the treaty of 
1778, by which she made herself a party belliger- 
ent, and guarantied our independence. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that the American people 
would strongly sympathize with those of France, 


when they were soon after found in a like struggle | 


for freedom, as was fondly believed, againsta league 
of foreign despots. 

The year 1793, just ten years after the independ- 
ence of the United States had been finally estab- 
lished by the treaty of peace, found our old ene- 
my, England, confederated in arms with Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and the United Netherlands, 
against republican France. The oceasion was im- 
minently calculated to unsettle the judgment of the 
country. The despots of Europe in league to sub- 
jugate republican France, that France who, but 
ten years, short years, before, had been our ally 
ina like contest with one of those very Powers 
then armed against her. 


| 


| should make herself a party to the war. 


own interest. 

France and England were then the great rival 
Powers of the world, and at that very juncture, 
the former was yet smarting under the humiliations 
of the treaty of Paris of 1763, by which she lost her 
possessions in North America, and England had 
acquired them; and, without disparaging the im- 
poner which we had derived from France, they 

new, also, that she had not committed herself to 


| a breach with England, until the success of our 


arms in the campaign of 1777, in the plains of New 
Jersey, followed by the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, showed our country capable of main- 
taining the independence it ed ealasel. In fine, 
they knew that the first, if not the single object 


| of France, was to weaken her rival, by dismem- 


bering her colonies. 

Mr. Gerrard, one of the commissioners on the 
part of France, who signed the treaty of 1778, 
stated to the American Commissioners: 
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* That his most Christian Majesty was fixed in his deter- | 


mination, not only to acknowledge but to support their in- 
dependence ; that in doing this he might probably be soon 
engaged in a war, yet he should not expect any compensa- 


tion from the United States on that account, Nor Was IT | 


PRETENDED THAT HE ACTED WHOLLY FOR THEIR SAKES, | 


since besides his real good will to them, it wes manifestly 


the interest of France, that the power of England should be | 
diminished by the separation of the colonies from its Gov- |} 


ernment. 


The only condition he should require, and rely | 


| 


on, would be, that the United States, in no peace to be made, | 


should give up their independence and return to obedience 


to the British Government.’’—Ramsey’s History of the | untried. 


United States. 


Reasoning as statesmen should, Washington 
and his Cabinet acknowledged only the responsi- 
bility of the nation, to itself. 


ndia possessions, there was none that America 
Thus we 


were at peace, though France was at war; and, | 


by direction of President Washington, the proc- 
lamation of neutrality issued. Its character sim- 
ply was, to define the relations of the country, as 
existing with all foreign Powers, under the laws of 
the country—nothing more. It laid for the first 
time, but it laid broad and deep, the foundations 
of our foreign policy. In communicating it to 
Congress, at the first session thereafter, by his 


| message of December, 1793, the President said: 


**Assoon as the war in Europe had embraced those 


Although under | 
treaty stipulation to guaranty to France her West | 


} 


' 





sive relations, there was reason to apprehend that our inter- | 


course with them might be interrupted, and our disposition 
for peace drawn into question by the suspicions too often en- 
tertajned by belligerent nations. Itseemed, therefore, to be 
my duty to admonish ourcitizens of the consequences of a 


contraband trade, and of hostile acts to any of the parties, | 


and to obtain, by a declaration of the existing legal state of 
thivugs, an easier admissjon of our right to the immunities 
belonging to our situation. Under those impressions, the 
proclamation which will be laid before you was issued.” 


i 


| day, of the extent of his powers; for 
_ his powers, as President, were define 


_lamation was; for the proclamatio 


from his will, not created by the pro 





[ April 6, 


f Speaks for 
rom Genera] 
people of that 
the extent of 


d in thee: 
. 3 eC ne- 
stitution. Washington declared, and declared — 

. oe OTP. 
rectly, that the proclamation originated nothing 
It wasnoenactment of alaw. It wasa simple dects. 
ration of the existing relations between this fad 
10t arising 


try and all foreign Powers—relations ; 
clamation. 


but existing under the laws. His Purpose and 
sole object was, to declare to the American people 
the obligations which existing laws imposed poy, 
them. What were those laws? Laws recogni. 
ing that this country was at peace with all the 
world. And the proclamation was nothing more 
than that being at peace, it was his duty, as the 
conservator of the laws, to see that that peace 
was not broken. 

Sir, parties were somewhat divided at that day 
upon the policy which it became this country ¢, 
pursue towards France; one party asserting tha: 
our proper position was neutrality, another party 
asserting that we ought to embark in the war—that 
it_was a duty which we owed to our ancient ally. 


itself. It did not require anything 
Washington to inform the American 


| to sustain her in her war for independence, as she 
| had recently sustained us. 


But, until war was 
declared by the Congress of the United States. 
who alone were competent to declare it, there could 
be no difference of opinion as to the duty of the 
Executive, to take care that the peace of the coun- 
try was preserved. The country was then new. 
The Constitution was new. It was comparatively 

The extent of power confided under if, 
to the Executive, and to the Congress of the United 
States, although to be gathered from the instro- 


/ment, was a matter that very much occupied the 


minds of statesmen of that day. It does appear, 
on the relation of Mr. Jefferson, that in the Cabi- 
net, occasionally, Alexander Hamilton, whose lat- 
itudinarian opinions upon the subject of power we 
all know, advanced the opinion that there was some- 
thing more potent in this proclamation of neutral- 
ity, than a mere declaration of the existing state of 
things. Hamilton seemed to have entertained the 
opinion, that it was competent for the President of 
the United States, by a proclamation of neutrality, 
to create a neutrality; and he went so far in main- 


' taining his position, as to declare his belief that, 


under the treaty-making power, it was competent 
for the President and the Senate, to stipulate a 
neutrality with a foreign nation, and thereby take 
away from the Congress of the United States the 
right to declare war in that particular case. In 
this broad opinion, Mr. Hamilton seems to have 
been sustained by General Knox. Mr. Jefferson 
and Edmund Randolph combated it; and General 


| Washington, it would seem, agreed with them, 


Of this proclamation the Senator from Louisiana || 


{[Mr. Sour] ys bt it was only a ** transient meas- 
‘ure, looking wholly to the then situation of the 
‘country, and to the demands which that situa- 
‘tion, with its surrounding perils, made upon it.”’ 

And again: 

‘© It came to be debated in cabinet council how far, in 
issuing that proclamation, General Washington bad not 
transcended the powers vested inthe President by the Con- 
stitution ; and we have the authority of Mr. Jefferson to 
the effect that ‘he apologized for the use of the term Nev- 
TRatity.’ *The President,’ remarks Mr. Jefferson, * de- 


‘clared he never had an idea that he could bind Congress | 


‘against declaring war, or that anything contained in his 
‘proclamation could look beyond the day of their meeting.’ ”’ 
* * * The President said ‘ he had but one object—the 
keeping our people quiet till Congress should meet.’ ”” 
The impression that would seem to be conveyed 
by the honorable Senator in the expression thus 
used, is, that this proclamation was one intended 
only to indicate a policy altogether transient; a 
policy that should die with the exigency which 
Pad given rise to it; and he cites from the ** Anwa’”’ 
of Mr. Jefferson, published with his correspond- 


| ence, to show what General Washington himself 
Fortunately for the event, the destinies of the || thought of the proclamation. 


He says that Gen- 


country were then under the guidance of men who || eral Washington declared that he had no idea of 


were statesmen, as well as patriots. 

ouisiana,) (Mr. Soure,] ‘‘ impassive’’—unmoved 
by the stirring excitement of the occasion; the 
took counsel only of the duties they owed to their 





They were, || committing ¢ 
{to borrow the appropriate word ofthe Senator from || that his only object was to ‘‘ keep the nation quiet 
|| until Congress shouid meet.”’ 


4 


Congress by that proclamation; but 


Now, sir, it did 
not require any declaration on the part of General 
Washington, as to what the character of that proc- 


—— 


declaring, as reported by Mr. Jefferson, ‘ that he 
had but one object, that of keeping the people 
quiet until Congress met.’? The proclamation, in 
truth, originated nothing; it created nothing. It 
established the status of the country, only until 
Congress should meet. But it declared the opin- 
ion of President Washington as to the duty of his 


| country, and that that duty was NEUTRALITY. 


The Senator from Louisiana—whose absence | 


| very much regret, because I am commenting on 


the very able speech which he delivered here a few 
days ago, and which, I doubt not, will have its effect 
upon the country in the decision to which they will 
come on this question—in speaking of this procla- 
mation says further: 


“ A war had just broken out between France and Eng- 
land—I should say, between France and coalesced Europe, 
France alone struggling for her liberties and the liberties of 
mankind, against the world in arms. The question arose) 
what part America should act in that awful conflict. W ould 
she redeem those pledges which ardent and enthusiast 
minds had persuaded themselves that she was under, and, 
taking the part of France, strike by her side tor the libernes 
of the world? She could not join England in a crusade 
against those liberties. Would she, then, participate in the 
struggle, or would she rather remain @ quiet spectator of the 
gigantic scene, and trust to God the destinies of her ally: 
Necessity—stern, inflexible necessity—could alone impe 
her to choose the last alternative.”’ 


He here conveys the idea that the American 
people were deterred from embarking in that war 
with France, only because of their debilitated con- 
dition. That, he holds was their “‘ necessity. 
Now, | apprehend the history of oo shows 
very differently. Washington issu the procla- 
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nation of 
rs ensuing December; and so far from declaring 
ad war, with a view to aid our former aily, 
ally 


Frances Congress passed, from time to time, a 


neutrality in April. Congress met in | 
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<pries of laws to protect this country in the neu- | 
se - . 


trality thus established. Things went so far, as 
ye know from the history of the times, that Con- 
at last authorized reprisals to be madeagainst 
Crance, on account of spoliation on American com- 
merce; and the scene closed by a formal act of the 
Congress of the United States, repealing the treaty 
of 1778, and with it all the guarantees which it had 
made to France. 
<howing, that, so far as the spirit of the American 
people 1s to be ascertained from the tegislation of 
thecountry, during the whole of that trying period, 
Congress sustained the President of the United 
States in his neutral policy, and passed every law 
which they considered would conduce to the pres- 
ervation of neutrality, and keep the country free 
from all foreign obligation. 

Iris known, Mr. President, that Mr. Jefferson, 
who afterwards became the head of the Republi- 
can, as distinguished from the Federal party in 


gress t 


I adduce this for the purpose of | 


i 


the country, was a member of General Washing- | 


ton’s administration. His sympathies and kind- 
ness towards the people of France, none have ever 


doubted; but Mr. Jefferson wasastatesman. He | 


sustained Washington in issuing the proclamation, | 


as he sustained the Government thereafter in the 
rinciples upon which it had been issued. In 
looking back to that day, I have taken an extraet 


from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson, then Secre- | 
tary of State, to Mr. Morris, then Minister of this | 


country in England, dated August 16, 1793, in 
which he states: 

“On the declaration of war between France and Eng- 
land, the United States being at peace with both, their situ- 
ation Was so new and unexperienced by themselves that 
our citizens were notin the first instant sensible of the new 
duties resulting therefrom, and of the restraints it would 
impose even on their dispositions towards the belligerent 
Powers. Some of them imagined (and chiefly their tran- 
sient seafaring citizens) that they were free to indulge 
those dispositions, to take sides with either party, and en- 
rich themselves by depredations on the commerce of the 
other, and were meditating enterprises of this nature, as 
there was reason to believe. In this state of public mind, 
and before it should take an erroneous direction, difficult 
to be set right, and dangerous to themselves and their coun- 
try, the President thought it expedient, through the chan- 
nel of a proclamation, to remind our fellow-citizens that 
we were iu & state of peace with all the belligerent Powers; 


> 


that in that state it was our duty neither to aid or injure 


any; to exhort and warn them against acts which might | 


contravene this duty, and particularly those of positive hos- 
tility, for the punishment of which the laws would be ap 

pealed to; and to put them on their guard also, as to the risks 
they would run if they should attempt to carry articles of 
contraband teany. This proclamation, ordered on the 19th 


and signed On the 22d of April, was sent to you in my letter | 
- 1 


of the 26th of the same menth.”’ 


Ina subsequent part of the same dispatch, the 
Secretary says: 

“Mr. Genet, not content with using our force, whether 
we will or not, in the military line against nations with 
whom we are at peace, undertakes also to direct the civil 
Government; and, particularly for the executive and legis- 
tive bodies, to pronounce what powers may or may not be 
exercised by the one or the other. Thus, in his letter of 
June 8th, he promises to respect the political opinions of 
the President till the Representatives shall have confirmed 
or rejected them, as if the President had undertaken to de- 
cide what belongs to the decision of Congress. Tn his letter 
of June 14th, he says more openly that the President ougit 
not to have taken on himself to decide on the subject of the 
letter, but that it was of importance enough to have con- 
sulted Congress thereon ; and in that of June 22d he tells 
the President in direct terms that Congress ought already 
tohave been oceupied on certain questions which he had 
been too hasty in deciding; thus making himself, and not 
the President, the judge of the powers ascribed by the Con 
stitution to the Executive, and dictating to him the occasion 
when he shall exercise the power of convening Congress 
af an earlier day than their own act had prescribed.” 


Mr. Jefferson there shows the purpose of this 
proclamation—that it carried with it his approval 
—and that it was a paper declaring the existing 
state of things between this country and the rest 
of the world, requiring neutrality in the war then 
existing between France and the allied Powers. 

{ need not recall to the memories of Senators how 
severely the sympathies of the people of this coun- 
try were tried in the state of things that then ex- 
sted. The whole, or nearly the whole of Europe 
was armed against France. She was appealing 
tous, not only through our national honor, but 
through treaty stipulations to give her aid. She 
Senta minister over here—the celebrated Genet— 
who thought that he had a right to appeal from 
the Government to the people, and to coerce the 
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Government through the people, to depart from 
its neutral policy. But Congress sustained the 
Administration in the position of neutrality, and it 
was never departed from. And why? Not be- 
cause our people did not sympathize with the peo- 
ple of France, but because our people felt, and our 
statesmen knew, that the first creat duty of the 
country was to itself, and that nothing should lead 


them to embark in a war between foreign powers, | 


but their own direct and immediate interest. For 
the purpose of showing the extent to which the 
Government of France went in that day, in at- 
tempting to break down the Administration which 
issued this proclamation, I annex here an extract 
from a letter addressed by Genet, the French min- 
ister, to Mr Jefferson as Secretary of State, after 
the latter had requested his recall: 

*¢ Persuaded that the sovereignty of the United States re 
sides essentially in the people, and its representation inthe 
Congress; persuaded that the executive power is the only 
one which has been confided to the President of the United 
States ; persuaded that this Magistrate has not the right to 
decide questions, the decision of which the Constitution 
reserves particularly to the Congress; persuaded that he 
has not the power to bend existing treaties to cireumstan 
ces, and to change their sense ; persuaded that the league 
formed by all the tyrants to annihilate republican principles, 
founded on the rights of men, will be the objectof the seri- 
ous deliberations of Congress, | had deterred, in the sole 
view of maintaining good harmony between the free people 
of America and France, communicating to my Government 
before the epoch at which the representatives of the people 
were to assemble, the original correspondence which has 
taken place, in writing, between you and myself on the po 
litical rights of France in particular, on the interests of 
general liberty, and on the acts, proclamations, and decis 
ions of the President of the United States, relative to objects 
which require, from their nature, the sanction of the leis 
lative body. However, informed that the gentlemen who 
have been painted to me so often as aristocrats. partisans of 
monarchy, partisans of England, of her constitution, and, 
consequently, enemies of the principles which all good 
Frenchmen have embraced with a religious enthusiasm: 
alarmed at the popularitv which was reflected on the Min 
ister of France by the affection of the American people for 
the French Republic, and for the glorious cause which it 
defends; alarmed, equally at my unshaken and incorrupti 
ble attachment to the severe maxims of democracy, were 
laboring to ruin me in my country, after having reunited all 
their efforts to calumniate me in the view of their fellow 
citizens, | was going to begin to collect these afflicting ma 
terials, and [ was taking measures to transmit them to 
France, with my reports; when the denunciation which 
those same men have excited the President to exhibit 
against me, through Mr. Morris, came to my hands.”’ 

The Senator from Louisiana, in order to show 
that General Washington himself was not indis- 
posed to depart from the neutral policy maintained 
in his proclamation, has referred to expressions 

| which he used in the instructions given to Mr. 

Monroe when he was sent as minister to France, 

to show that President Washington retained some 

idea of an obligation on the part of his Govern- 
| ment, to interfere between France and the enemies 
| of France. 

In the instructions to Mr. Monroe, then minister 
to France, the Secretary of State, speaking for the 
President, says, under date June 10th, 1794: 

** He has been an early and decided friend of the French 
Revolution ; and whatever reason there may have been, 
under our ignorance of facts and policy, to suspend opinion 
upon some of its important transactions, vet is he immuta- 
| ble in his wishes for its accomplishment; incapable of as- 
senting to the right to any foreign prince to meddle with its 
interior arrangements; and persuaded that success will at 
tend their efforts, and particularly, that union among them 
selves is an impregnable barrier against external assaults. * 

Mr. Monroe had been kindly received by the 
French Government, then ** the Convention,” and 
in the instructions, he was authorized to say that 
the President was incapable of ** assentine’’ to the 
right of any foreign Prince to meddle with the in- 
terior arrangements of France. At that timethere 
were five Powers of Europe in alliance to put down 
the revolution in France, and this expression of 
the President seems appealed to to, evince, that he 
considered there was resident in this country, a 
| right to interfere between that alliance and the neo- 

pleof France. The expression is, “ the President 

was incapable of assenting;” the word is clearly 
not to be taken in its literal sense; because literally, 
the President could neither assent, nor dissent, to 
an act of independent power. If not received lit- 
erally, then its meaning is to be gathered from the 
context, and that clearly imports only, that the 
| President was incapable of admitting or avowing the 
right. And, yet, this seems to be appealed to by 
the honorable Senator, to show, that President 
| Washington thereby implied some consciousness 
|| of a duty, on his part, to interfere between France, 
' . . . 
'| and the enemies of the liberties of France. 
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The Senator has also adverted to the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Jay, as minister to England, in 
1794, to show that the President had it in contem- 
plation, to form alliances with the neutrals of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Jay had been sent as minister to Eng- 
land for the purpose of negotiating, if he could, 
such a treaty with her, as would relieve us from 
the embarrassments in which we were placed by 
hostile demonstrations on the part of that country. 
In his instructions, the President had reference to 
the existing state of things. The United States 
was then almost like the grain of wheat, between 
the upper and the nether millstone. They were 
neutral, whilst nearly all the rest of the world was 
at war. Spoliations, without number, were com- 
mitted on her commerce by the belligerent mari- 
time Powers; decrees were passed by the ** Con- 
vention’’ of France, and by the Government of 
England, as measures of retaliation on each other, 
but the tendency of which must ultimately be, to 
force this country from its position of neutrality. 
In that state of things Mr. Jay was sent to Eng- 
land. General Washington and those around him 
were responsible for the safety of the country. 
They knew perfectly, that it was the duty of 
statesmen to anticipate every emergency to which 
the country might be brought, in providing for 
that safety. Mr. Jay was accordingly instructed , 
first, to make a treaty upon a certain basis with 
England, if he could, and if he could not, then to 
apply, without attracting observation, to the Rep- 
resentatives at London of those powers in Europe, 
who were not engaged in the war, to see if some 
concerted measures could be taken, which would 
enable them to preserve their neutrality. The in- 
structions were as follows: 

‘You will have no difficulty in gaining access to the 
ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, at the Court 
of London. The principles of the armed neutrality would 
abundantly cover our neutral rights. If, theretore, the sit- 
uation of things with respect to Great Britain should dictate 
the necessity of taking the precaution of foreign coopera 
tion upon this head; if no prospect of accommodation 
should be thwarted by the danger of such a measure being 
known tothe British Court; and if an entire view of all our 
political relations shall, in your judgment, permit the step, 
you will sound these ministers upon the probability of an 
alliance with their nations to support those principles.”’ 

The proposition, then, was simply this: The 
minister was sent to England to negoluate a treaty, 
if he could, upon a certain basis, which would 
relieve the country from the difficulties then exist- 
ing; and he was instructed, if he found he could 
not negotiate sucha treaty, then cautiously to ap- 
proach the representatives of the neutral Powers, 
in England, to see if they would enter upon some 
concerted measures of armed neutrality—for what 
purpose? For the F ' 
neutrality—for the purpose of preserving their re- 


irpose ot preserving their 


spective Governments from the necessity of em- 
barking in the war. What war? The war in which 
the lareer Powers of the continent of Europe were 
in learue, to put down the revoltin France against 
the government of the King. Sir, if this can be 
used at all, it must be used for a very opposite 
purpose to that of establishing any design to dep irt 
from neutralitv. General Washington caused th 
paper to be most guardedly worded. The spirit 
of it is, a declaration that **it is the interest of 
this country to preserve neutrality. The Pres- 
ident believed that an armed neutrality would be 
respected, provided all the neutrals were armed; 
provided all the neutrals were agreed on that point; 
and, therefore, he said to the minister, If you fail 
in forming this treaty with England, sound the 
neutral Powers, and see whether they will agree 
to enter upon an armed neutrality, which, he 
believed, would be sufficient.”’ Our Government 
was then poor; our people were few, and those 
few had all their resources exhausfed by the pro- 
tracted war of the Revolution; and it was a wise, 
able, and statesman-like effort on the part of Prea- 
ident Washington, if he failed in making a treaty 
with one of the belligerent Powers, and that the 
principal one, to see if he could, by a temporary 
alliance, preserve the neutrality of the country by 
arming our ships. 

But the proposed alliance was a measure of the 
last resort; a measure not to be adopted from 
choice, but one forced upon a weak Power, to pre- 
serve her from the necessity of becoming a party 
to the war. 

| think I have now brought before the Senate 


evidence enough to show that the policy estab- 
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lished by that proclamation was never departed 
from by the legislative authorities of the country; 
that the policy of neutrality, no matter who were 
parties to the war, or for what purpose it was 
waced—so long as it was a war between foreign 
nations—was sustained by the country, and event- 
ually carried out by the unprecedented act of re- 
pealing a treaty by legislative enactment. 

There was an instance in 1797, which was not 
adverted to by the Senator who preceded me, to 
which I shall briefly advert, for the —— of 
showing what was the spirit of the Republican 
party, in reference to foreign alliances, so far as it 
was evinced by its action in the Senate. 

At the special session of May, 1797, President 
Adams invited the attention of Congress to the 


expediency of holding a conference in some form | 


with the neutral Powers of Europe. 
sage at that session, he said: 

* Although itis very true that we ought not to involve 
ourselves in the political condition of Europe, but to keep 
ourselves distinet and separate from it, if we can,” &c. 

, . e ' . * [tis a natural policy fora 
nation that studies to be neutral, to consult with those na- 
tions engaged in the same studies and pursuits. At the 
sume time that measures ought to be pursued with this 
view, our treaties with Prussia and Sweden, one of which 
is expired, and the other expiring, might be renewed.” 

This recommendation was speedily followed 
up by the nomination of his son, John Quincy 
Adama, afterwards President of the United States, 
as minister to Prussia, having first by his message 
suggested the idea that It was Important to imsti- 
tute a mission to Prussia, for the purpose of 
consultation with other nations, engaged in the 
‘*same studies and pursuits,”’ to wit, the study of 
neutrality, and the pursuits of peace. When the 
nomination came in, it was strongly and sternly 
resisted by the Republican party; those were the 
days of Republicans, and Federalists. A mo- 
tion was made in executive session—the injunc- 
tion of secrecy has been removed, and the journals 
have been published—that ‘‘in the opinion of the 
Senpte, no present occasion exists that a minister 
should be sent to Prussia.”’? The debate that fol- 


lowed, showed that the question dividing parties || 


was, whether, by instituting a mission to Prussia, 
under the auspices of the message, there would 


In his mes- | 


not be risk of forming an alliance with Prussia, | 


even for the purpose of neutrality. The yeas and 
nays were called upon that motion, and stood— 
yeas Il, nays 18; and amongst the yeas—and | 
call the attention of my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan {Mr. Cass] to the fact— 
were all the Republican members of the body. 


I come now to the next epoch, the next starting | 
I g 


’ 


point in the history of the country, which affected 
our foreign relations, It was the Spanish Ameri- 
can question. Where were we then? Upon our 
own continent. The colonies of Spain were in 
revolt against the mother country; and the rela- 


tions of our Government with the mother country | 
were those of peace. Notwithstanding every effort | 
was made to induce the country to change those | 


relations, that peace was preserved, and never de- 
parted from. It was for a long time a matter of 
doubt whether the provinces of South America 
would be able to eatablish their independence; but 
this Government refrained from interfering in the 


'| eminently and conspicuously different. 


slightest degree, and in any form whatever, until | 


we were satisfied that the dominion of Spain was 
gone forever; then, as we had not only a right, 
but as it was our duty to do, in the year 1822 we 
recognized the independence of the colonies. To 
show the policy of the country at that day, I have 
taken an extract from a letter of the Secretary of 
State—Mr Apams—to the minister of Spain, who 
complained of what had just then taken place, 
namely: the recognition on the part of our Gov- 
ernment of the independence of certain of the 
South American colonies. The Secretary says, 
under date of the 6th of April, 1822: 

“fn the conflicts which have attended these revolutions, 


the United States have carefully abstained from taking any | 


part, respecting the right of the nations concerned in them, 
to maintain, or new organize, their own political constim- 


tions, by observing, wherever it was a contest by arms, the | 


mostimpartial neutrality. 


But the civil war in which Spain 


was for years involved with the inhabitants of her colonies || disclaimer was obviously limited to controversies | 
. c 4 » 


in America, has, in substance, ceased to exist. 

“This recognition is neither intended to invalidate any 
right of Spain, nor to affect the employment of avy means 
which she may yet be disposed or enabled to use, with the | 
view of reuniting those provinces to the rest of her domin 
ions. It is the mere acknowledgment of existing facts, | 
With the view to the regular establishment with the nations | 
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newly formed, of those relations, political and commercial, 
which itis the moral obligation of civilized and christian 
nations to entertain reciprocally with one another.”’ | 
The ae of State there shows that the | 
United States felt it their duty to abstain from all 
interference whatever between the parent country 
and her colonies, although those colonies were at 
our very door; and he very strongly and lucidly 
shows, that the recognition of the independence of 
these colonies was no interference; for if Spain 
could again reduce them, she would be allowed to | 
do so without any hindrance on our part. Eng- 
land had not at that time, recognized the independ- | 
ence of the South Anierican Republics; but she | 
stood towards them, notwithstanding, in relations 


| of very close connection. A very large commerce, 


it appears, had grown up between England and 
South America. The people of England had em- | 
barked large sums of money in the mining inter- 
ests of that country, so that the attention of Eng- 
land was strongly attracted to that quarter, and it 
became important to her, to have a responsible gov- 
ernment to deal with; but England had alliances | 
upon the continent which disturbed and embar- | 
rassed her not a little, in her deliberations on the 
South American question; and it was while Eng- 
land was halting thus between her allies and her 
interests, that the Government of the United States 
proclaimed to the world, that there should be no | 
intervention by any foreign Power, in the contest | 
between Spain and her colonies on this continent. | 
I refer, sir, of course, to the celebrated message of | 
President Monroe, at the December session of 
1823. 

{It had been made known to the Government in 
amanner presently to be stated, that the allied 
powers of Europe had it in serious contemplation 
to come to the aid of Spain in reducing to submis- 
sion her revolted colonies in America; and the 
President seized the occasion to make it known 
that no such interference would be tolerated on 
this continent. 

I quote from the message: 

Extract from President Monroe’s Message, December 2d, | 
1823. 

‘““ We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and those Powers, 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European Power we 
have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence, and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppress- | 
ing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light than as the man- 
itesiavuion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. 

** In the war between those new Governments and Spain, | 
we declared our neutrality at the time oftheir recognition, 
and to this we have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, 
provided no change shall oceur which, in the judgment of 
the competent authorities of this Government, shall make a || 
corresponding change on the part of the United States in- | 
dispensable to their security. 

** Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at | 
an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which 
is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
Powers. 

* But in regard to these continents, circumstances are 
it is impossible 
that the allied Powers should extend their political system | 
to any portion of either continent, without endangering our 
peace and happiness, nor can any one believe that our 
Southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. 

‘“Itis equally impossible, therefore, that we should be- 
hold such interposition in any form with indifference.” 

The ground upon which President Monroe 
based this deliberate declaration was, as will be 

’ 
seen, that the allied Powers could not extend their | 
political system to any portion of the continent 
of America without endangering our peace and hap- | 
piness. ‘That was the distinct, independent, and 
sole ground on which he justified this ostensible 
departure from the established policy of the coun- 
try. It was boldly and wisely done, and was 
sustained by the American people. This declara- 
tion went upon the principle, that whilst this Gov- 
ernment disclaimed all right to interfere in con- 
troversies between foreign Powers, yet such 


which could not affect our own people; when by || 
any such controversy a different aspect was pre- || 
sented—the safety and interest of our country || 
became our sole guide. i} 

It becomes interesting, and will be illustrative, I 


| which that independence should be vindicated,» 


| were. 
| between the United States and the British colonies 





et 


[April 6, 


i ea ee Senare. 
to ascertain how this celebrated decla See 
‘larati . 
brought about. The Senator from Louisien _ 


° n 
brought to the attention of the Senate a samo 
= rnite 


which had taken place a short time 7 
London, bennett Rush, our than teint? 
the Court of St. James, and the British Secr 
for Foreign Affairs. The view taken by then” 
orable Senator was, that Mr. Rush Sed hee 
charged by his Government to negotiate a 
England on the subject of the recognition ice 
American independence. — 
Speaking of Mr. Rush’s interviews w 
Canning, &c., the Senator says: 


“ Among the important negotiations intrusted to 


and management, was that of obtaining from men “an 
recognition of independence for the Spanish colonies. e 
approached the subject with inexpressible adroitness Ne 
delicacy, and soon brought the British minister to his view, 


by suggesting a joint declaration of the principles Spee 
eS Upon 


ith Mr. 


If I construe the Senator aright, and he Meant 
to say that our minister had been charged by i 
Government to sound the British Cabinet on ¢),, 
policy of **a joint declaration of the princi rm 
upon which that independence should be vindi- 
cated,’’ I concede, if it were so, that it would 
have formed a striking departure from our previ- 


| ous policy of refraining from all political connec. 


tion with any foreign Power. The Senator refers 
for this, to the very interesting book subsequently 
a by the minister, on his ** Residence 


ondon.”’ 


In 


have carefully examined the work, 


and do not find that the minister had been in- 


structed by his Government to negotiate at all, or 
for any purpose, upon the subject of South Amer. 


| ican independence. 


Mr. Rush was the minister of the United States, 
resident in England, where he had been for some 
years, and, in this connection, says, that he had 


| recently, before that time, received dispatches from 


home, committing to him five several subjects, 
upon which he was to = negotiations with the 
Government of England; and he received, with 


| those dispatches, specific and minute instructions 


upon every point. He states what those subjects 
The first related to commercial intercourse 


in America; the second, to the suppression of the 
slave trade; the third, to the unsettled boundary 


| between the two countries; the fourth, to the ad- 


mission of consuls of the United States into the 


| commercial ports of England; and the fifth, to the 


fisheries of Newfoundland; every one being utterly 
alien to anything connected with the recognition 


_of South American independence. Nor do I find 


anywhere, that he had been commissioned by his 
Governmentto hold any conference whatever, with 
the Government of Great Britain on that subject. 
He says, further, that thus commissioned, he 
sought an interview with the British minister, 


| Mr. Canning, for the purpose of consulting him 


upon the subjects of negotiation thus committed 
to him; and, at page 399 of his book, speaking of 
this interview, he says: 

“ The proper object of it over, I transiently asked him 


whether, notwithstanding the late news from Spain, we 
might not still hope that the Spaniards would get the better 


|| of their difficulties ?” 


Such was the question he put to the British 
minister, in an interview, which had been obtained 
for a totally different object, which he did not put, 


_ until the business of the meeting had ended; and 
it was then, as Mr. Rush expresses it, a transient 


inquiry. That transient inquiry found the British 
minister fully charged with the whole subject of 
the Spanish question, and it came upon him like 
a torch thrown into a magazine. It opened his 
eyes in an instant, as it would seem, to the pros- 
pect of obtaining an ally upon this continent, upon 


_ the very embarrassing question, which was about 


to separate his ae her allies upon the 
European continent. Mr. Canning answered the 
uestion so far as it went, as to the probable effect of 


| the late news from Spain; but showing an interest 
in it, he pursued the subject in a series of unofficial 


or private notes, for several subsequentdays, witha 


| view to learn from Mr. Rush, whether the Govern- 


ment of the United States would join England in a 
concerted declaration. So thatthe proposition for the 
joint action of the two Governments came from 
the British minister to Mr. Rush, and not from 
Mr. Rush to the British minister. That interview 
took place August 16th, 1823. The United States 
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i recognized the independence of the South 
4 merican Republics in the preceding year. Thus, 

» relations between this country and the South 
tnerican Republics were established; those be- 
ctl England and those Republics were not. 
Nor does it appear that Mr. Rush was authorized 
, negotiate with the British Government to any 
extent, as to the principles on which that recogui- 
Jon, by either Government, or by both Govern- 
ents, if made by England, should be vindicated. 
Recause, of her ‘* entangling alliances *no the con- 
snent of Europe, the policy of England in refer- 
ence to the South American colonies had not yet 
yeen matured. The British Cabinet saw that the 
‘ime was approaching when England must stand | 
-ommitted in reference to those colonies; and taey 
saw, or thought they saw, that the very first de- 
cided step England took in recognizing the inde- 
vendence of the colonies, would be followed by a 
jeclaration of war against her, on the part of the 
allied powers of Europe. 

The Government of Spain was then in a most 
ynsettled condition. Spain had passed successively 
in revolution, through every form of government; 
from Provincial Juntas to a Central Junta, then 
toa Regency, then a Cortes with a constitutional 
monarch, from which the King, held in a state of 
nupilage by the Cortes, was appealing to his allies 
for aid. England was one of those allies, and 
England was placed in a position, in which she 
must either abandon the whole policy of her peo- 
ple in reference to the Spanish question, or pro- 
yoke a war with her continental allies. The fear 
was—and there was great reason for the fear—that 
the allied Powers of Europe would go to the aid 
of Spain. The Government of France, one of 
the allied Powers, had marched an army of one 
hundred thousand men into Spain to rescue Ferdi- 
nand, who was one of the Bourbons. Military 
occupation was thus taken of Spain by France. 
The other Powers of Europe were at the back of 
France, sustaining her in that movement; and Eng- 
land saw that a critical moment had come, in which 
shemust definitively announce her position on these 
embarrassing questions. It was at that very junc- 
ture that the question was put to Mr, Rush by the 
British minister, whether England would find an 
ally in America, if she took the decided step of 
recognizing the independence of the South Ameri- 
can colonies. Mr. Rush, who conducted himself | 
with a degree of ability which fully justifies the | 
deserved encomiums which have been passed upon 
him by the Senator from Louisiana, was placed in 
the delicate and responsible position, of acting on so 
momentous an occasion, without authority from 
his Government. 

The American minister, however, availed him- 
self of the occasion to press upon Mr. Canning 
the decisive step on the part of England, to recog- 
nize the independence of those colonies. Not 
because he had any instructions from his Govern- 
ment to do so, but because Mr. Canning had 
opened the door to it, and because he knew how 
important it was to those colonies, and how grate- 
ful it would be to his own country, that her exam- 
ple, in this respect, should be followed by so im- 

portant a Power as the British Government. 

But he explicitly declared that he had no power 
from his Government to express its views, far less 
tocommit it to the proposal of Mr. Canning, that 
THE TWO GOVERNMENTS SHOULD UNITE IN A JOINT 
PROTEST AGAINST ALL FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 

This conference was continued by correspond- 
ence for several days, until eventually, Mr. Rush, 
in the absence of all instruction, boldly assumed 
the responsibility of assenting to Mr. Canning’s 
proposal for a declaration of the two Governments, 

provided, Great Britain, as a preliminary, would 
recognize the independence of those colonies. 

In his letter to the Secretary of State, communi- 
cating the determination thus formed, he said that 
he had been led to it, on being distinctly informed 
by Mr. Canning that— 


rat He had received notice of measues being in projection 
by the Powers of Europe, relative to the affairs of Spanish 


America, as soon as the French succeeded in their military 
movement against Spain.” 


But he told the Secretary further, that— 


“ Should the issue of things be different, and events not- 
Withstanding arise threatening the peace of the United 
States, or otherwise seriously to affect their interest in any 
Way, in consequence of such a declaration by me, it would |) 
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my conduct, as it would manifestly have been without its 
previous warrant.’’ 


Eventually Mr. Canning withdrew his proposi- 


| tion, on the ground of Mr. Rush’s want of pewer 


to commit his Government. Of course, the whole 
matter was immediately communicated by Mr. 
Rush to his Government. 

As Mr. Canning had withdrawn his proposition, 
it became unnecessary for the Government of the 
United States to disavow what he had done. But 
the fact remains, that no such power was there- 
after given. And as the best evidence that our 
Government determined to keep itself free from 
all connection with England in the matter, the 
President availed himself of the meeting of Con- 
gress, then near at hand, to make that declaration 
separately, on the part of the United States, which 
Mr. Canning had proposed should be made joint- 
ly with England.* 

I think, then, if this were to prove anything 
whatever, it would prove, in the first place, that 
the proposition came from the British Government 
to this Guvernment to unite with her in this im- 
portant act in reference to the South American 
Republics; and, in the next place, that this Gov- 
ernment declined to do it. None doubt at this 


| day, that the allied Powers of Europe had it in 
| serious contemplation to lend their aid to Spain to 


enable her to reduce to submission her revolted 
colonies in America. Great Britain knewit. Our 
Government knew it. It was communicated to 
our Government, as well by Mr. Rush as by our 
chargé at Paris. Great Britain, as I have said, 


felt that whenever that was done, she must take a 





*Note.—It may not be uninteresting to hear the English 
account of this conference between Mr. Rush and Mr. Can 


| ning; it conforms entirely to that given by Mr. R., and will 
be found in ** The Political Life of Canning,” by Stapleton. 


' confided to each other, and declared in the 


[exTRact. ] 


‘It was with this view that, towards the latter end of 


August, 1823, Mr. Canning sounded Mr. Rush, the then 
Minister of the United States in this country, as to whether, 
in his opinion, ‘the momeut were not arrived when the two 
‘Governments of Great Britain and the United States inight 
‘not come to some understanding with each other, on the 
* subject of the Spanish American colonies ; and whether, 
‘if they could arrive at such understanding, it would not 
‘be expedient for themselves, and beneficial tor the world, 
‘that the principles of it should be clearly 
* plainly avowed.’ 

**'The English Government said Mr. Canning had noth- 
ing to disguise on the subject. 

1. *** Jt conceived the recovery of the colonies by Spain 
* to be hopeless. 


2. ***It conceived the question of the recognition of 


* them to be one of time and circumstances. 

3. ** It was, however, by no means disposed to throw 
‘any impediment in the way of an arrangement between 
*them and the mother country by amicable negotiations. 


4. “*Jt aimed not at the possession of any portion of 


* them for Great Britain. 

5. ** And it could not see any part of them transferred 
*to any other Power with indifference. 

“¢These were its epinions and feelings; and if they 
‘were shared by the Government of the United States, 
‘why,’ asked Mr. Canning, ‘ should they not be mutually 
face of the 
‘world? 

‘¢¢Was Mr. Rush authorized to enter into any negotia- 
‘tion, and to sign any convention upon the subject? or 
‘ would be exchange ministerial notes upon it? 

‘*¢A proceeding of such a nature,’ continued Mr. Canning, 
* would be at once the most effectual and the least offensive 
‘mode of intimating the joint disapprobation of Great Brit 
‘ain and the United States of any project which might be 
‘ cherished by any European Power, of a foreible enterprise 
‘for reducing the colonies to subjugation on the behalf, or 
‘in the name, of Spain, or the acquisition of any part of 
‘them to itseif by cession or by conquest.’ 

‘“< This was the substance of the confidential communi- 
cation made by Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush. 

* As that gentleman’s answer is written in the same 
spirit of confidence, it will not be right (and fortunately it 
is not material) to state the nature of that answer, further 
than to say that in every respectit was highly creditable to 
its distinguished author, who, unfortunately, was not fur 
nished by his Government with instructions which would 
justify him in committing it to an expression of its senti 
nents, Which was to be formally recorded in writing. 

*** Had Mr. Rush felt himself authorized to have enter- 
‘tained any formal proposition, and to have decided upon it 
‘without reference to his Government, an eminently bene 
‘ficial practical result’ might have been produced by the 


| correspondence; ‘but as he had no specific powers,’ Mr. 


Canning found that, ‘in the delay which must intervene 
before he could procure them,’ the progress of events might 
have rendered any such proceeding nugatory; and the being 
engaged in a communication with the United States, in 
which a considerable time must have been consumed before 
it would have been possible to have arrived at a conclusive 
understanding with them, would have embarrassed any 
other mode of proclaiming our views, which circumstances 
might have rendered it expedient to adopt. 

‘“* Mr. Canning, therefore, allowed the matter to drop; 


but what was done in it was far from proving wholly useless, +} 


still remain for the wisdom of my Government to disavow || as will be seen hereafter.” 
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step which would implicate her in war,and break 
off her continental alliance. Mr. Canning, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and one of the ablest 
statesmen of his day, looked at once to the avenue 
eS ° » 

which he thought had been opened by Mr. Rush, 
to obtain a new ally on this continent; but his 
proposition was not met. The American Govern- 
ment took the lead, without any communicavion 
with England, or with any foreign Power what- 
soever. ‘The President of the United States, in 
recommending to Congress such measures us he 
thought the condition of the country required, 
made the declaration to which I have referred, and 
based it altogether upon his opinion that the peace 
and safety of our peo le required it. It was not be- 
cause we sympathized with those colonies in their 
revolt; not because any speculative philanthropy 
required of us to go to their aid; but it was because 
this foreign intervention would endanger the safety 
of our own people, that he put forth that cele brated 
declaration. ‘To prove that such apprehension was 
not without foundation, [have taken an extract from 
the diplomatic records of that day, showing that 
after King Ferdinand was restored to his throne, 
by the armed intervention of France, he solicited 
his allies to come to the aid of Sj ain, In suppress- 
ine the revolt of the South American colonies. 

It is taken from a dispatch addressed by the 
Condé de O’Falia, as Prime Minister of the King, 
to his Majesty’s ministers at Paris, St. Peters- 
bureh, and Vienna,dated the 26th December, 1823, 
and communicated by the Condé, to Sir William 
a Court, the British embassador et Madrid: 

“The King, our sovereign, being restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, in the enjoyment of his hereditary rights, 
has seriously turned his thoughts to the fate of his Ameri 
can dominions, distracted by civil war, and brought to the 
brink of the most dangerous precipice. These reflections 
powerfully animate his majesty to hope that the justice of 
his cause will meet with a firm support inthe influence of 
the Powersof Europe. Accordingly, the King has resolved 
upon inviting the Cabinets of his dear and intimate allies to 
establish a conference at Paris, to the end that their plet 
potentiaries, assembled there, along with these of his Cath 
olic Majesty, may aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America. 

“ Ilis Majesty, confiding in the sentiments of his allies, 
hopes that they will assist him in accomplishing the worthy 
object of upholding the principles of order and legitimacy 
the subversion of which, once commenced in 
would presently communicate to Europe; 


America, 
and that they 
will aid him, at the same time, in reéstablishing peace be 
tween this division of the globe and its colonies.’’ 


When this paper came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Canning, he answered forthwith, on the part of 
his Government, that the first step taken by the 
allied Powers towards this intervention, would be 
followed, on the part of England, by the immed) 
ate recognition of the independence of the South 
American colonies. We have the very high au- 
thority of Mr. Brougham, then a member of the 
British House of Commons, that the declaration 
of Mr. Monroe, made thus in the 
the effect of deterring the allied Powers 
from the threatened intervention. I 
the Parliamentary Debate S,an extract 
speech of Mr. Brougham, in the House of Com- 


mons, in 1824: 


same year, had 
of Europe 
read, from 
from the 


‘The question with regard to South America,’’ said Mr. 
sSrougham, ‘‘was now, he believed, d 
so; foran event had recently happened, than which no 
event had ever dispersed greater joy, exultation, and grat 
itude over all the freemen of Europe; thatevent which was 
decisive on the subject, was the language held with respect 
to Spanish America in the speech, or message, of the Pres 
ident of the United States to Congre 3 

Mr. Brougham then proceeded to state as an indisputable 
fact, that ‘Ferdinand had been promised by the Emperor 
Alexander, that. ifthe King of Spain would throw of the 
constitutional felters by which he was trammeled, he 
would assist him in recovering his trar a 


ced of, or nenarts 


‘ tod 
lantic dominions, 


It is thus seen that this threatened intervention 
by President Monroe was placed distin tly on the 
ground that it was necessary, an | due to the inter- 
: | That declara- 
tion had its effect, an effect recognized by the 
statesmen of England, and best proved by the fact 
that, although Spain demanded the assistance of 
her allies, she never received it. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, that the term 
used by President Monroe, in this potential pro- 
test, is the same that is found in the resolution of 
the honorable Senator from New York, that the 
United States cannot see, &c. ** with indifference.”’ 
But how was it construed in the British Parlia- 
ment? Why, it was conttrued as a determina- 
tion, that if the declaration should be disregarded, 


ests and safety of our own peop 
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the United States would sustain it by force. The 
declaration liad its effect, and warded off the threat- 
ened intervention, 

But the honorable Senator from Michigan, for 
whose opinions upon all subjects, and more espe- 
cially upon those connected with the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, | have the most profound 
respect, has cited a number of instances from the 
modern history of Europe, tending to show that 
these protests are not unusual things—that they 
have been made over and over again by one Evro- 
pean Power to another, and have been senenaty: 
disregarded; and yet that no war followed. It 
would appear, then, that the best reason which 
can be assigned, for the proposed expression of 
purpose, in regard to this Hungarian interference, 
is, that it will not be regarded; and, therefore, no 
serious consequences can ensue. Now, I appeal to 
the American people—and I make the appeal with 
confidence; I have no fear of their answer—that 
whenever their Government takes a position, and 
expresses a purpose, in its relations with foreign 
Powers, that they will look to the Government to 
make it good. appeal further to the American 
people, that they will countenance no declaration 
of intention on the part of their Government, 
which they do not intend to maintain. Why, 
how was the declaration on the part of Mr. Mon- 
roe considered by Mexico? If you will look at 
the correspondence between the minister of the 
United States in the city of Mexico and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, after that declaration was 
made, you will find that the minister of the 
United States said to Mexico, (in referenceto Mr. 
Monroe’s declaration,) that ‘‘ the United States 
‘had pledged themselves not to permit any other 
‘ Power to interfere, either with their independence | 
‘or form of government;’’ and again, ‘in the 
‘event of such an attempt being made by the 
‘ powers of Europe, we would be compelled to 
‘take the most active and efficient part, and to 


‘bear the brunt of the contest.’’—Mr. Poinsett to || 


Mr. Clay, 28th September, 1825. 

And you will find, in reference to the Panama 
Congress, to which I shall presently come, that 
one of the objects for which that Congress was 
convened, was for settling and determining by | 
treaty stipulations between this country and those 
Republics, the extent to which we thus stood 
committed. It was, then, a committal of this Gov- 
ernment to the purpose of preventing, by armed 
resistance if necessary, such an intervention. Yet 
the expression used was, that it would not be 
looked at with ** indifference.”’ 

The last epoch to which I shall advert in this 
very tedious review, is the occasion of the cel- 
ebrated mission to Panama, during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams. In his message 
of December, 1825, he informed Congress that the 
Government of the United States had been invited 
by several of the South American Republics to 
unite with them, through representatives, in a 
General Congress at Panama, for certain purposes 
which were set out in the invitation; that the in- 
vitation had been accepted on his part, and that 
ministers would becommissioned. Subsequently, 
whien he sent to the Senate of the United States 
the names of these commissioners, for their ad- | 
vice and consent, he submitted to the Senate—as 
on the occasion of appropriations would necessa- 
rily be submitted to the House—the policy and 
expediency of such a mission. It would seem 
that this project of a General American Congress, 
to be held by all the South American States at 
Panama, had originated with Bolivar, President 
of Columbia; and, in treaty stipulations between | 
several of the South American Republics, it had 
been arranged by them, that aa a Congress 
should be held. The parties to these treaties in- 
vited the United States to meet them in that Con- 
gress, and President Adams accepted the invita- 
tion. The nominations came to the Senate, | 
They were Richard C. Anderson, of Kentucky, 
and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania; and their 
tilde ‘* Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plen- | 
ipotentiary tothe Assembly of American Natiens | 
at Panama.’’ The nominations were referred, 
with the message, to the Committee on Foreign | 
Relations. ‘That committee made a report, from 
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the expediency of forming political connections 
with any foreign Powers, even our own neighboring 
Republics; and second, the jealousy and distrust 
with which they viewed any departure from the 
well-established policy of isolation in our foreign 
relations. And I call the attention of the honor- 
abie Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to the 
fact, well known to him, that Nathaniel Macon, 
of North Carolina, was the chairman of that com- 
mittee, and made the report—a man second to 


I] great alliance,’ profanely called ‘ Holy 


none, except Jefferson, in the estimation of the Re- | 


publican party of thecountry. There they recog- 
nize, that there was a course of policy uniformly 
and happily pursued by the United States, from 
the creation of the Government down to that time. 


The committee held this language: 

“The first question which suggested itself to the com- 
mittee, at the very threshold of their investigation, was, 
What cogent reason now existed for adopting this new and 
untried measure, so much in conflict with the whole course 
of policy uniformly and happily pursued by the United 
States from almost the very creation of this Government to 
the present hour? By the principles of this policy, incul- 
cated by our Wisest statesmen in former days, and approved 
by the experiengee of all subsequent time, the true interest 
of the United States was supposed to be promoted by avoid- 


ing all entangling connections with any other nation what- | 


soever.”?’ 


“* And to maintain with each relations of perfect amity, | 
and of commerce, regulated and adjusted by rules of the | 


most fair, equal, and just reciprocity, the United States have 
nitherto sedulously abstained from associating themselves 
in any other way, even with those nations for whose wel- 
fare the most lively sensibility has been at all] times felt and 
otherwise manifested.”’ 

** During the conflict for freedom and independence, in 


which these new States of America were so long engaged | 


with their sovereign, although every heart in the United 
States beat high in sympathy with them, and fervent aspi- 
rations were hourly put up for their success; and although 
the relations then existing with Spain were well calculated 


to excite strong irritation and resentment on our part, yet | 
the Government of the United States, convinced of the | 


propriety of a strict adherence to the principles it had ever 
procijaimed as the rule of its conduct in relation to other 
nations, forbore to take any part in this struggle, and main- 


tained the most exact neutrality between those belliger- | 


ents. ”’ 

‘* What cause exists now to prompt the United States to 
establish new and stronger relations with them, and so to 
abandon that rule of conduct which has hitherto been here 
so steadily and happily pursued ?”’ 


** And the United States, who have grown up in happi- || 


ness to their present prosperity by a strict observance of | 
their old well-known course of policy, and by manifesting | 
entire good will and most profound respect for all other | 


nations, must prepare to embark their future destinies upon 


The members of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, at that time, were Messrs. Macon, Taze- 


| well, Gaillard, Mills, and Hugh Lawson White, 


of Tennessee. It is said, and I believe with 
authority, that the report was drawn up by Mr. 
Tazewell; and I apprehend that there cannot be 


perfectly unanswerable, to show, first, what the 
policy of the American Government, up to that 


| period in its foreign relations, had been; and then, 


to illustrate the wisdom of that policy, and that it 
would be the very opposite of wisdom, to depart 
from it. I have cited it, as I have the occasion 


itself, for the purpose of showing that, amongst | 
our wisest and best statesmen, in 1825, at least, | 


there existed a recognized policy, which they 


traced back to the administration of Washington, || 


which they presented to the American people as 


_ the safe and wise policy of the country, and from 


|; and unknown and turbulent ocean, directed by little experi- 
| ence and destined for no certain haven.”’ | 


which they advised the American people never to | 


depart. What was it? To avoid political connec- 


tions with any other country whatever, unless an | 


occasion should arise in which the interests and | 


safety of this country demanded a departure from 
it; and in no other case whatever. 

I will cite now, very briefly, passages from the 
speeches of other statesmen of that day, in the 
Senate of the United States, in debate on this Pan- 
ama mission. The first I will read is that of the 
gallant Hayne, of South Carolina, whose character 
is well known to the country both as a patriot and 
a statesman. He said: 

“ But, I beg pardon, sir; Lam wandering from the ques- 
tion, and have trespassed too long on the patience of the 
Senate. The whole question may be resolved into this: 
Are we prepared now to depart from the fundamental policy 


of this country, never to interfere in the concerns of other 
nations? 


whic : ‘| to an ‘American Confederacy,’ against the ‘ European 
of al . con ek few ‘Sora for the pee il Confederacy?’ Sir, it will not, it cannot be denied, that 

Showing to the Senate, first, the opinions enter- || the proposed measure is entirely out of the course of ordi- 
tained by republican statesmen of that day, on || nary diplomatic relations; it has no precedent but in that 


Are we ready to embark our fate with that | 
|| of the Spanish American Republics? To become parties 


|| time. 
found an argument of greater strength, and more || — & at this moment the United States (thanks to the wis- 
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fensive to God and to man.” * Equally of- 


° 


I cite these passages not only to show what the 
opinions of these statesmen were, but to show | 
| the history of the country that there w 
guiding our external relations, establishe 
days of Washington, and not departed from 
recognized by these gentlemen, and by them again 
recommended as the true policy of the toustry 
The next passage I shall read is from the speech 
of the late Judge Woodbury, who said: 
~ * Where, also, is the crisis, where the e 
| tify such an extraordinary measure? *Why quit dur ow 
| to stand on foreign ground ?? Why join our fortunes in a 
case, much less in any useless war with Powers of tesa 
origin, another tongue, another faith? Have we becoy : 
incompetent to our self-defense? Are we in need of for 
| eign ‘counsel,’ and foreign ‘ deliberations,’ to manase Our 
| own concerns? Or are we 80 moon-struck, or so little em 
| ployed at home, as, in the eloquent language of our Presi. 
dent, on another oceasion—when the sentiments eXpressed 
found a response in every patriot heart—as to wane 
abroad in search of foreign monsters to destroy? Speaking 
of America, and her foreign policy, he observed, ‘She jing 
| ‘abstained from interference in the concerns of others, ey, 
‘when the conflict has been for principles to whieh « : 
| elings as to the last vital drop which visits the heart» 
Whenever the standard of freedom and independence |yas 
been, or shall be unfurled, there will her heart, her bene 
dictions, and her prayers be. But she goes not abroad jn 
search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher t» 
the freedom and independence of all. 
and vindicator only of her own.”’ 


Hugh Lawson White, of Tennessee, held this 
language: 

** If this mission should be advised, a new era will have 
commenced in the history of our foreign relations. Haye 
peace with, and good will towards, all nations—entangling 
alliances with none—has been our cardinal policy in time 
past. It was recommended by the Father of our County: 
repeated and practiced upon by the republican successors, 
When given we were few in number, comparatively poor, 
and insignificant in the scale of nations; now twelve mil- 
lions, rich in men, in means, and in character. Our pros. 
perity has surpassed the most extravagant calculations of 
the most sanguine amongst us. 

** In our late contest with the most powerful nation in the 
civilized world, unaided by and unallied to any other nation, 
we furnished conclusive evidence, both upon the ocean and 
upon the land, that we are able and willing to defend the 
rich inheritance derived from our ancestors. 

‘The sincerity of our conduct in our intercourse with 
| other nations, a careful abstinence from all interference in 
their coucerns, united to our determined and successful 
resistance to lawless encroachments upon our rights, have 
given us a proud name throughout the nations of the earth. 
Happy at home, and respected abroad, why should we 
change the policy by which these blessings have been ob- 
tained? 

‘¢ We ought not to advise it, except to obtain some lasting 
and important benefit for the United States, certainly to 
be attainable in this mode—probably to be attained in no 
other; never from sympathy for others—from a desire to 
serve them, or from the desire to gratify national vanity.” 


The last that I shall cite is an extract from the 


speech of Martin Van Buren, delivered at the same 
He said: 
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dom of their early counsels) are unfettered. No Govern- 
ment has a right to demand our aid or interference in any of 
the changes in the condition of the world—come what may, 
we are now unembarrassed in our choice. Until lately, | 
had flattered myself that the acknowledged obligation on the 
part of our Government to maintain that condition was as 
firmly fixed as its republican character. I had the best 
| reason to think so, because T knew it to be a principle in 

our public policy which had for its support all that is in- 
| structive in experience, all that is venerable in authority. 

That authority is no less than the parting admonitions of the 

Father of his Country. The earnest, eloquent, and impres- 
| sive appeals upon this subject, contained in his Farewell 
Address, are yet, and will, I trust, Jong remain fresh in our 
recollections ; nor were the sentiments he thus avowed mere 
speculative opinions, founded upon an abstract consider- 
ation of the subject. No; they were sentiments matured by 
reflection, and confirmed by actual experience of the prac- 
tical results which had arisen from a connection of the 
| character he so ardently and so justly deprecated. A ret- 
erence to the history of that period will illustrate the fact, 
and is replete with instruction.”’ 


I might multiply passages of a like kind, but it is 
unnecessary. hat I have read, shows that the 
statesmen of that day, in 1825, believed that there 
was an established foreign policy for this Govern- 
ment, and that it was unwise to depart from it. 
This was in the days of John Quincy Adams, 
who had a parliamentary majority with him in 
both Houses of Congress. His nominations were 
consequently ratified. But when the commission- 
ers went to Panama, fortunately for the country, 
they could find no Congress there. 

What is the proposition now? It is a declara- 
tion on the part of the Congress of the United 
States, if the resolution of the Senator from Mich- 
igan shall be adopted, that the United States can- 
not again see, without ‘deep concern,’’ the vi0- 
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rion of this principle of national independence, 
ty wit, the interference of one European Power in 
e jpternal affairs of another. If the resolution 
-* the Senator from New York shall he adopted, 
will be a declaration that the United States 
will not be indifferent to a similar act of national 
«jpjustice, Oppression, and usurpation.”’ I sub- 
«to the Senate, upon the authority of those who 


mi os e . 
save gone before us—upon the experience of the 


it 


ontry, if these resolutions are adopted, and it | 


<nould bappen (which, I apprehend, will not hap- 
nen, at least within the lives of afty now in being,) 
‘at Hungary should be in a position to call on 
yhis country to make their word good, if we 
<hould not be bound to do it: af the honor of the 
country will not be involved; if they require it of 
out people, will we not be committed to it? There 
will have been avowed a distinct purpose on the 
nart of this Government not to allow a like 
armed intervention against any European Power. 
Where shall we stand then? [ do not know that 
‘hose who may come after us, will feel themselves 
called on to make our declaration good before the 
world. But if they do not, we shall have placed 
them in a position to lower the proud standard of 
their country. It will place the American people 
in a position—compelling them to descend from 
that proud eminence which they attained, by the 
declaration of Mr. Monroe. I shall feel myself 
constrained, then, so far as I am concerned, with 
perfect respect to the gentlemen who entertain = 
osite opinions, to stand by the policy of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson—to adhere to it as the creed 
of republican America. 

Mr. President, I will weary the Senate no longer 
than briefly to sum up the points I have thus en- 
deavored to establish, by reference to the appro- 
priate history of our country. The press. of the 
United States in her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, as established by Washington, and followed 
by his successors, I take to be this: 

‘That the Government shall keep itself free of all 
political connection with any foreign Power. 

That the first and great object in view is to pre- 
serve relations of peace sod amity with all; and 
this is best subserved, by avoiding all alliances, 
whether transient, or permanent. 

That the cardinal maxim of the Government, 
when any measure affecting its policy is proposed, 
is to consider first, and to consider last, how it will 
affect the welfare and safety of our own people, and 
to do nothing (consistent with the honor of the 
country) which will endanger either. 

That in case of war between two or more 


Powers with whom we are at peace, both duty 


and interest require of us, strict neutrality. 

That should such war, or other form of hostili- 
ties, exist between a Government and its own 
people, or its dependencies, however we may 
sympathize with the one party or the other, accord- 
ingly as we may consider on which side is the 
right, our duty of neutrality is not the less incum- 
bent, than in case ef such war between independ- 
ent Powers. 

That the laws of nations have their sanction onl 
in the faith and in the honor of nations; whence it 
results that, whatever opinions may justly be enter- 
tained of the offender, when they are violated or 
disregarded, no nation is called upon to enforce 
such law, or to redress the wrong, unless thereby 
injury be committed against herself. 

That in any case where one nation interposes 
by force or otherwise, with the internal or domestic 
affairs of another, however it be in violation of the 
law of nations, our American policy prescribes, 
that it is no affair of ours, unless such interference 
shall either directly, or ultimately, affect the safet 
or interest of our own people; in which case, suc 
affair becomes ours, and our Government is bound 
to act accordingly. 

That in regard to any such foreign interference, 
our duly is measured only by our interests; we 
may be called to intervene when its consequences 

are, or may become, injurious to our own people, 
but not because of its injury to another people. 

These maxims of policy have guided us thus far 
to honor, dignity, and strength. Under them the 
country is prosperous at home and respected 
abroad. To abandon them now, would, be in the 
very wantonness of power, to hazard in specula- 


tive philanthropy, the peace and welfare of a whole 
people, 


. The ar Bill—Mr. Thashow. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. L. DUNHAM, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House er Representatives, 
April 6, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union (Mr. Uteparp in the chair) on the 
Homestead Bill— 


Mr. DUNHAM said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: In attempting to address the 
committee upon this occasion, | shall be guilty of 
a violation of what is at least the usual practice 
here; for | propose to discuss, mainly, during the 
hour allotted to me, the bill legitimately under our 
consideration. I think it oneof the most important 
measures that has been before this House or the 
country for many years. 

{ know, that in certain quarters, this proposition 
to grant lands to actual settlers is regarded as but 
of small moment; by some, as being a question 
of revenue merely, and they suppose that, owing 
to the flourishing condition of the finances of the 
country at this time, it makes but little difference 
whether we should dispose of the proceeds of the 
public lands, as they have heretofore been disposed 
of, as part of therevenues of the country, or whether 
we should change our whole system of their 
disposition in accordance with some scheme of 
the kind which is now before the committee. 
But I look at this matter in a much broader and 
more comprehensive view. Itis not the mere dis- 
position of two or three millions of the annual 
revenues of the country. No, sir; any man who 
looks back and traces the history of this Union, 
and examines the causes of our growth, prosper- 
ity, and greatness, must come to the conclusion 
that the public lands, and the manner in which 
they have been disposed of, form one of the most 
important. 

Sir, I think there is nothing exceptthe Constitution 
and institutions of the country, that has contributed 
more to that growth, to that prosperity, and to 


that national greatness, than these public lands. | 
The people of the older States have spread them- | 


selves over this vast territory, and have built up 
not only villages, towns, and cities, but many 
great and growing States; and it is this, more than 


‘anything else undoubtedly, which has attracted 


the gaze and excited the astonishment of the nations 
of the Old World. Why, sir, as they have watched 
our onward progress, they have seen State after 
State riseup in the advancing West, as ‘* Alps o’er 
Alps”’ tower upward to greet the admiring gaze 
of the approaching traveler. 

As our national vessels have, year after year, 
visited their seas, they have seen almost each suc- 


| cessive year add another star to the bright galaxy 


upon our national flag. It is this rapid extension 
of our country, this rapid growth of our power, 
this rapid increase of our wealth, and of the 
comfort and happiness of the immense number 
of our population, which undoubtedly, more 
than anything else, has attracted their atten- 
tion and excited their astonishment. It is an 
important question, then, not only in a financial 
point of view, but it is important in its moral, its 
physical, and its political consequences to our own 
country and to the world. 

There are others who regard this measure as a 
trifling one, because they consider it a mere dema- 
gogical movement on the part of some individuals 
who are courting political popularity and power. 
They do not believe that there is any settled policy 
either in this House or in the country, to bring 
about such a change in the disposition of the pub- 
lic land, as this bill proposes. Let me say to all 
such, that they are very much mistaken. The 


people of this country, when their attention is | 


aroused to a subject, pursue it with avidity; and 


, if the principles upon which that subject is advo- 


cated, are sound, and commend themselves to their 
reason and judgment, they continue to pursue 
it until the object is accomplished; and it strikes 
me that this is one of that character of measures, 
and that sound policy, sound judgment, sound 


reason, will at least sustain a modification of our | 


present mode of disposing of our public lands. If 
this be so, you may rest assured that the energy 
of character and intelligence of the people—espe- 


| cially of the Western States—and their constant 
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disposition to investigate, will lead them to pur- 
sue this subject, now that it has attracted thetr 
attention, until some result will be brought about 
from that investigation. I tell gentlemen from the 
older States, that it is perfectly useless for them to 
undertake to resist the onward progress of this ref- 
ormation. They will not, they cannot succeed. 
Why not, then, act the part of wise and prudent 
statesmen, and, like the boatman in his little bark, 
who, when the tide sets too strongly against him, in- 
stead of endeavoring to stem, puts his craft before 
the current, keeps it upon the right track, and 
guides itto a safe and proper haven? This would 
surely be a much more prudent course than to un- 
dertake to turn back the tide of public opinion, and 
defeat measures which have taken a deep hold of 
the popular mind and the popular judgment; for 
the one you may do, the other you cannot. 

Now, sir, there will undoubtedly be a change in 
the mode of disposing of the public lands of this 
country; and, for that change, gentlemen who 
represent, and who have heretofore represented 
the old States, may thank themselves; for it is the 
levitimate result of, their own course. Year after 
year, proposiuions have been brought forward in 
this House, and at the other end of the Capitol, to 
graduate and reduce the price of these public lands, 
so that those which were comparatively worth- 
less, should not either remain unsold in the midst of 
densely-populated districts, or be sold for the same 
price as the choicest lands in the country. But, 
gentlemen from the older States have set their faces 
against these propositions, and the result is, that 
you have kept, in the older of the new States, if | 
may use the expression, large districts of land 
hoarded up, yielding nothing to the revenues either 
of the General or the State Governments; they 
have remained in the midst of our settlements, 
breaking up our townships and county organiza- 
tions, our school and road districts, and our neigh- 
borhoods; yielding nothing to the national wealth 
of the country, for the support of the race, or for 
any other beneficial purpose whatever. These 
things have become an eye-sore to the people of 
the new States; and they naturally ask, would it 
not be better that these lands should be given to 
men who will go upon, improve, and make them 
contribute something to the national wealth and to 
the comfort of the race and the benefit of society, 
than remain in this condition ? F 

I know that representatives from the old, cannot 
appreciate the feeling that has grown up in the 
new States in reference to the disposal of these 
lands. But if gentlemen will examine the char- 
acter, and trace the history of those who have 
peopled the Western States, 1 think they will ap- 
preciateit. Whoare they who have settled them? 
Mostly people from the older States. ‘They are— 
or, rather, were—the young men of the olderStates; 
the sons, perhaps, of men who had but small home- 
steads, which were barely sufficient to yield them 
support, and enable them to educate their children 
in economy, temperance, and industry. Their 
sons have grown up, and it is time they should 
start out and look after their own welfare and for- 
tunes. They look about them in the old States, 
and find that it will be impossible to buy themselves 
homesteads there untilafter years of toil, and they 
will then have barely accumulated enough to buy 
land in which to lay their bones. They turn their 
attention to mechanical pursuits, and they see that 
every branch is full, leaving them therein no chance 
for success. They look tothelearned professions; 
but every one knows that it is useless, nay, worse 
than useless, for a young man in the old States to 
attempt to succeed in either of them, unless he 
has wealthy and influential friends to stand by 
and sustain him, or, at least, until he has worn 


into that success by the toil and deprivation of 


years. They naturally turn their eyes te our fer- 
tile, prosperous, and ever-hospitable West; but 
before they can accomplish their journey and lo- 
cate themselves there, they must first have the 
means. They toil day by day, and month after 
month, and lay aside the little — they earn 
until each has saved enough to bear his expenses 
thitherward, and enable him to locate his quarter- 
section of land. When he has accomplished that 
task, and finds himself upon what is to be his 
home, as he gazes upon it, the thoughts which 
naturally pass through his mind are: “* Well, here 


|is my future dwelling-place. Here are my for 
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toil and labor. And, inthe mean time, what good 
has this land yielded? Who has been benefited 
by it? It has been lying here in idleness, It has 
yielded nothing for the support of ourrace. Ithas 
contributed no revenues to State or nation. It has | 
lain here, so much waste capital, which has done 
no one good. Couid I have expended upon it the 
labor which I have expended to acquire it, I might 
ere this have made it a beautiful home. Here I 
might have reared my family.’’ And is it surpris- 
ing that he should consider the propriety of a Gov- 
ernment of the = keeping in abeyance this 
amount of capital which might have been improved 
had- he been permitted to have applied to it his 
labor, and thereby increased its value and made it 
productive? ‘These are the feelings that have 
operated upon the population of the West, and 
nduced this disposition to effect a change in the 
mode of disposing of these lands—and a change | 
will be effected, you may depend upon it. But 
what shall bethatchange? ‘This is the question. 
Shall it be the old proposition for graduating the 
prices of the public coda? That is a change 
which | myself should perhaps prefer. But we 
have seen it often attempted without success, and 
{ have abandoned all hopes of its accomplishment. | 

But other and new propositions have been 
brought forward. One of them is to make liberal 
grants of these public lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. This is a favorite measure at 
this time. Well, sir, I confess that | am in favor 
of disposing of these lands for the benefit of the 
new States within which they lie, in some form or 
other; and if no better proposition shall meet with 
success, | shall undoubtedly favor such grants to 
areasonable extent. But I say unhesitatingly, that 
I prefer the proposition of this bill, to give these 
lands to actual settlers, who will cultivate and im- 
prove them. And why? Because it seems to me 
more reasonable and rational than the other. 

The argument in favor of granting these lands 
for building railroads is, that it would result in the 
settlement and improvement of the country. In 
other words, if you build a road through a section 
of unimproved lands, that railroad will carry with 
it a population to improve and make them pro- 
ductive. Thatis very true; butit seems to me that || 
we are commencing in the wrong way. I think | 
it would be much more rational that we should | 
first build up the population, and then, as a natural 
consequence, as they subdue the forest, improve 
the country, and produce a surplus, railroads, or 
other means of intercommunication, will follow. 
This will be the result, for two reasons: In the 
first place, if you induce population to go upon 
these unimproved lands, and cultivate them, there 
will be a surplus of productions at one end of 
the road, while at the same time there is a neces- 
sity in the commercial and manufacturing com- 
munities at the other for that surplus, for their 
commercial and manufacturing purposes. At 
the same time you will find these commercial 
towns contain goods and merchandise in their 
markets which are needed in theremote settlements 
of such new country. So there is a double stim- | 
ulus; for there is a surplus at each end which is 
desired at the other. You need have no fear of 
the want of energy or enterprise in this country. 
Where there is a want of communication, where- 
ever there is need of an outlet for the surplus pro- 
ductions of the country, they will find their way. 
As well might you attempt, by your puny struc- 
tures, to stop the onward course of yon moun- 
tain torrent, as to block up the outlet for the surplus 
productions of any extensive region of country, 
when those productions need and must have a 
market. ‘They will break through all barriers, 
and will not stop till they find their proper and 
legitimate channel. Let me give you an exam- 
ple: Take one of the Missouri railroads, which | 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. Haut] is so earn- | 
estly advocating. In St. Louis there is a surplus |) 
of merchandise which needs a market. Now, you | 
grant this land to actual settlers in the interior of 
that State, and you build up a population there 
which, while they will furnish a market for that 
merchandise, will, at the same time, produce a 
surplus of agricultural productions that will be | 
needed in that city for her commercial purposes. 
So that you will town a powerful interest at both 
ends of your road cunspiring te build it up. 
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to interrupt him, I will say that he misunder- 
stands my position in relation to these railroads. 


I insist that the Missouri railroad will be made || 
But 1 | 


whether we get this grant of land or not. 
also insist that, by building this railroad, we con- 
fer a great and important benefit upon the Federal 
Government, which is a landed proprietor in our 


State; and I say that it is only right that the Gov- | 
ernment should pay something for the favor we 


thus confer. 


Mr. DUNHAM. I do not wish to controvert 
the position taken by the gentleman from Mis- 


souri, [Mr. Haut.] I understand and appreciate | 


it. I was only using the example to enforce a 
different argument, not at all conflicting with the 
gentleman’s position. 

Another argument in favor of this method of 
disposing of the public lands over that of granting 
them inaid of the construction of railroads is, that 


in this country, particularly where there is not a | 


superabundance of capital, our citizens do not 
like to invest their money without a prospect of 
& SPEEDY return; and where you extend a railroad 
into an unsettled region of country with the ex- 


pectation that the work will carry with ita pare | 
rat || 


lation, you must of necessity wait until t 
population can improve and cultivate the same, 
and produce a surplus for market, before the in- 
vestment in the work can be made profitable to 


| the capitalist, or advantageous to that commu- 
nity by whose wealth and enterprise it was con- | 


structed. 
3ut, Mr. Chairman, let us hold out such in- 
ducements as will stimulate settlers to go out and 


cultivate the prairies and subdue the forests on our | 


Western frontiers, and we secure not only profit- 
able freight for our roads, but quicken into activity 
a population who will be both willing and able to 


aid by their hands, as well as by their means, in their | 


construction. In the one case, you build a rail- 
road first, under the expectation that, in time, pop- 
ulation will follow, ok produce, a surplus for its 
profitable employment; while in the other, a sur- 
plus will await its completion, and at once afford 


it such freights as will make it yield an immediate | 


income. 


{t seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that |! 


of all the propositions which have been made here 


for the disposition of the public lands, this is cer- | 


tainly the best. Grant the lands to actual set- 
tlers—encourage population—stimulate enterprise 
in your new States, and the surplus productions 


that will follow will createa necessity for railroads | 
as an outlet to your markets, as well as ability to | 


build them, and, at the same time, the same ne- 


cessity will exist in your commercial towns to |! 


dispose of their commercial materials in exchange 
for that surplus, so that a double interest will be 
brought to bear that will carry through these 
works of improvement. 

But there is another point of view in which, asa 
great question of political economy, I wish to pre- 
sent this subject. It is this: These lands area 
portion of the capital of the country. When I 
speak of capital, | do not use the word in that 


limited and technical sense in which it is used in 
the books merely, but I use it rather in the sense 


of material; for there is no real capital in the coun- 
try except its natural material. What is techni- 
cally calied capital—the money of the country—is 
but the medium through which the labor is ap- 
plied to the real capital, the material; and there is 
no way of increasing the wealth of a country 
except by the application of the labor of it to that 
material. There can be no other way. There is 
no man, however ingenious, under the broad can- 
opy of heaven, who can devise any other way for 
producing wealth but by bringing labor to act 
upon material, These public lands are a part of 
the material of the country. Here is, then, a part 
of the capital of the country lying in a state of 
unproductiveness, because uncultivated. Now, 
sir, go into your older and more thickl y-populated 
States, and you will find a surplus of labor which, 


if not absolutely idle, is but partially employed, | 
or, at least, not as profitably employed as it would | 
In the | 


be if it had the material to work upon. 
West is the material—these lands, lying unem- 
ployed and unproductive. If this labor, then, was 
employed upon this material, it would not only be 
itself more profitably employed, but that profit 
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tunes cast. This I have acquired after years of || Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will allow me '| would be increased by the use or inco - 


| material beneficially used and developed by it. 


| The difference is precisely this: One mechanic 
| starts out in the world to make his fortune } hi 
own unaided toil; another starts out with a “ ital 
or material of his own to work upon. h 
one receives the income derived from his labes 
alone, while the other receives the income derived 
from his labor and capital combined. | submit 
then, to the committee, whether it wouid not be 
better that the unemployed, or the unprofital ‘ 
employed, labor of the country should be 
to this unemployed material, and it develoy 
proved, and made to yield, than that it 
remain unproductive, and the labor but partially 
occupied, and partially remunerated? Asa ques. 
tion of political economy, would it not be better 
that this capital of the country should be brought 
into a state of productiveness? Here are millions 
upon millions of capital lying idle, while you 
have the labor to make it productive, and which 
if applied to it, would add to the wealth, the com. 
fort, and the happiness of the people of the nation, 
| But you say you will not allow this labor to be 
|| applied to this material unless the laborer will pay 
you for the privilege of thus adding to the wealth 
and welfare of your country. And this you call 
| statesmanship; and this policy of mine, which 
would bring the toil of the country to add to its 
wealth and happiness, you call demagogism! 
Yours is statesmanship, though you are deriving 
no benefit from the immense amount of material, 
Mine is demagogism, because] desire to employ 
the means to improve that material—to develop it 
and make it productive to the country and to the 
world. Judge ye between the two! I repeat, this 
land is capital. Yet it is only when labor is ap- 
plied to it, that it becomes productive—that it be- 
comes valuable. 

What, sir, (turning to Mr. Ranrovt, of Mas- 
sachusetts,) makes those beautiful fabrics which 
are turned out from your cotton-mills so much 
more valuable than the raw material of which they 
were made? It is the labor of your operatives— 

_ the skill and ingenuity of your mechanics. 

(Turning to Mr. Dawson, of Pennsylvania.) 

' Your iron lies idle in the bosom of your moun- 
tains—it is unproductive—it is valueless, and adds 
nothing to the national wealth of the country. 

It is only when you bring the labor of the coun- 
try to bear upon it, and remove it from the earth, 
_and give it form and comeliness, that it assumes a 
value, that it adds to the national wealth. So itis 
with the soil of our fertile valleys. It is like the 
iron in your mountains, which, uncultivated, is 
valueless. It yields nothing. It is only when you 
bring the toil of the husbandman to bear upon it, 
to stir its turbid bosom, and open it up to the sun 
and the dews of heaven, that it begins 2 scm 
something for the support, the comfort, and the 
happiness of man, and to add to the wealth of the 
country, and of the world. But you will not 
| allow your citizens to toil to add to your wealth, 
your power, and your greatness, unless they pay 
you tribute. You are like the miser, who, if he 
cannot get ten per cent. for his money, hoards it 
up, and gloats over it, day after day, and year 
after year, and it yields him nothing, when he 
'| could, perhaps, have profitably and safely invested 

it ata smaller per cent., to the benefit alike of him- 
| self and his fellow-men. It seems to me that there 
is little or no difference between the policy of 
hoarding money, and hoarding land. In the one 
case as in the other, you add nothing to either in- 
dividual or national wealth; it pays no taxes, and 
yields no revenue to the State or nation. The 
| capital, in both cases, lies idle, waste, and useless; 
_ it seems to me in violation of every maxim of good 
| policy and sound sense. : 
| But it is said that this measure of granting pub- 
\| lic lands is entirely selfish, and that the measure 
| is exclusively for the benefit of the new States. 
|| But is this so? I undertake to say, sir, that so 
'| far as legislation removes restraint from the free 
|| labor of the country, or from the free enjoyment 
'| of the natural material of the country, just so far 
you add not only to the wealth of the country, but 

ou benefit all classes of citizens of every section. 
|| Now, I will illustrate it by the question of the 
tariff, which we have been discussing for so many 
years. When you reduce the tariff, you add to 
the common welfare of all classes of community 
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ually. Why? Because you remove the unnatural || ricultural productions as your cotton is your pro- 


"eeraint from the enjoyment of the labor and the 
aerials of the country, and allow your citizens 
., geek the best market for the disposal of their 
_orplus and for the supply of their wants. Apply 
‘ne same principle to your public lands. Just so 
seas you remove the restraints, you add to the 
ealth and to the welfare of every portion of this 
ation: But place the poor and humble man who 

w, by unremitting toil, is able to make enough 
io support his family, and barely make the ends 
eet at the close of eiiees him upon one 
-¢ these farms of the West, now lying idle, and 


,» will be thenceforth adding to the capital of the | 


untry. He increases his wealth, sends his 
veoduce to market, and receives its return. 
‘turn is the comforts of life, which are manufac- 
wred in that region of country which is repre- 


cented by the gentleman upon my right, (Mr. Ran- 


That | 


rovt.] Thisincreases the market for manufactured | 


woods. The manufacturer is benefited by having 
‘he farmer in a position where he can furnish some- 
‘hing for commerce and is able to buy and consume 
his manufactures. 

But my Southern friends say, how does that 
benefit us of the South? We do not manufac- 


ty 
LU 


own little town consumes seventy thousand bush- 
ely of corn, twenty thousand bushels of wheat, and 
ten thousand barrels of pork. 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine, (interrupting.) My | 


If all our popula- | 


tion should remove to the West, where will the | 


rowers of the West find a market? 

“Mr. DUNHAM. If there was any objection 
on that score, it ought not to come from gentle- 
men from New England. 
Western men. And I tell that gentleman that we 
are not afraid of a competition in this respect. 
Even if you will send out all the surplus popula- 
tion of New England, and settle them upon our 
uncultivated land, and bring them into immediate 
competition with us, we fear not that competi- 


tion. We feel, at least, that your people, when | 


they are planted upon the virgin soil of the great 
West, cultivated under the nourishing dews of 


heaven, are supplying themselves and their fam- | 


ilies with plenty. That, at least, is something. 


Nor do I think, sir, that any portion of the gen- | 


tleman’s constituents will go to the West, unless 
they are convinced it will be for their interest. 
Surely, then, the gentleman, as a faithful Repre- 
sentative, ought not to oppose a measure so well 
calculated to secure the welfare and happiness of 
any portion of those whom he represents. 


. ' 
But I was alluding to another matter. Gentlemen | 


of the South say, ** Howare webenefited? Wecan 
see how you of the West are benefited. It fills up 


the country, increases the products of that coun- | 


try for market, and enables your people to receive 
in return for them the manufactured goods of New 


England, New York, and other manufacturing | 


States, and this is a benefit to those States; but 
how does that benefit us of the South ?”’ 


The effect | 


by the medium of commerce is felt throughout | 
every part of this Union, like the heart’s blood, | 


which is sent out by every pulsation to the re- 
motest extremity of the physical system. Do you 
not have the benefits of our productions? And, in 
alluding to this, I allude to adogma which has been 
thrust upon the country year after year, by one 
secuon—I mean New England. They have told 
us in the West, ‘* You ought to give us a protec- 
uve tariff.” Why? 
allthe benefits of a low tariff or free trade; that 
Europe furnishes a market for but little of our agri- 
cultural products except the tobacco and cotton of 
the South, in which we are not interested; that 
itis only the Southern planter and slaveholder 
that finds a market in Europe. 

Butisthis true? Arethecotton and tobacco which 


g0 to Europe from this market only the prod- | 


ucts of the slave labor of the Southern planter? 
No, sir; they are more. They are our hogs, our 
cattle, our horses, our mules, our wheat and corn, 
which are changed into this shape, and thus find 
‘heir way to an European aniket. We of the 
West find our market for these agricultural pro- 


Because the South derives | 


ucts upon the sugar and cotton farms of the South. | 
he Southern planters use these as materials for | 


carrying on their planting operations, and they 
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duction, although changed by the industry and 
skill of the operative into the manufactured goods 
of New England; and it is in this new form that 
they find a market in New England and Europe. 
We of the West are, then, as much interested in 
this trade of cotton and tobacco, as the people of 
the South themselves; for, if we can furnish these 
materials, out of which you manufacture your 
cotton and tobacco, cheaper than you can raise 
them yourselves, you buy them of us, change 
their form upon your plantations, send them to 
market for us, and enable us to obtain, through 
the medium of commerce, in exchange, such man- 
ufactures and merchandise as we desire for our 
comfort and pleasure. In this manner every 
portion of the country is benefited. The manu- 
facturer of New England is benefited, not only 
in finding a market for his goods in the West, but 
in finding an ample supply to feed. the operatives 
in his manufacturing shops. Not only so, but if, 
by this increase of productions in the Northwest, 


| we supply, more readily and cheaper, the support 
| of the slave labor of the South, which furnishes 
| the raw material for the employment of those oper- 


| thus derive a benefit from this measure? 


atives, will not that raw material be furnished 
cheaper, and in greater abundance? Will he not 
I repeat, 
sir, that when you remove from any of Nature’s 
great elements of wealth the restrictions which the 
artificial legislation of government has thrown 
around it, you increase the wealth, and add a 
stimulant to the energy of every portion of this 
broad Union, [ care not whether it be North or 


| South, East or West. 


It ought to come from || 


Well, there is another class that will reap the 
benefits of this measure. It is the commercial 
class. Your ships find their employ in transport- 
ing the agricultural products of the West, and by 
importing such articles as are received in exchange 
for them. It cannot, then, be otherwise than as 


/ you increase those products you increase that 


commerce, and in increasing it, you furnish these 
abundant supplies to the starving nations of Eu- 
rope, taking in return the productions of their 
labor, to minister to the comforts and pleasures of 
our own people. It is like the circling wave, 
which spreads broader and broader until it loses 


, itself upon the most distant shore. 


I need not speak more of what such a system 
would add to the national wealth of this country. 


| I need not tell intelligent men that a quarter sec- 


tion of land in cultivation, with its buildings and 
improvements upon it, is worth much more to the 
nation than in its uncultivated state. I need not 


| say that a man will save more of the proceeds of 


his labor when he is located upon that land, and 
can constantly lay out that labor, or its earnings, 
in its improvement, than if he were living with no 
fixed home and no fixed purpose. You, therefore, 
in thus bestowing land upon those who will oc- 
cupy and improve it, add more to the individual 
and national wealth of the country, than by any 
other disposition of it. 

But another objection to this bill, and it is one 
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— 


to which I have perhaps already incidentally allu- “ 
| ded, is: that it takes the proceeds of the sales of ! 


these lands from the public revenues, and it is 
alleged that we shall thereby decrease these reve- 
nues; but I think not; for, if it be true, (and no one 
will controvert it,) that by giving these lands, as 
this bill proposes, to men of limited means, you 
augment the income of their labor, you increase 


| their ability to purchase, and consequently their 


desire to consume those articles of commerce upon 
which a tariff is levied, and from which our rev- 
enues are derived, this will increase the import- 
ation of them, and, as a matter of course, the re- 


| sulting revenue; and this increase, I doubt not, 


will 
from the sales of these lands. If it should not, 
the deficiency will be supplied by the tariff; and, 


| as the articles upon which that is aa are 


mostly consumed by our agricultural popula- 
tion, those who enjoy the benefits of the provis- 
ions of this bill, will ie bearthe increased burdens 
resulting therefrom—for, as the people of the West 
are mainly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
can reap little or no benefit from the tariff, and 
being the largest consumers of those articles taxed 


change these materials into a different form, but || through our custom-houses, it is, as a necessary 
which, in that new shape, areas much our ag- || consequence, they who must make up, as con- 


ual, if not exceed, the revenue now derived | 
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sumers of imports, any deficiency in the revenue 
which may be occasioned by this bill. 

But, sir, | had like to have forgotten the question 
of the gentleman from Maine,{Mr. Futver.) He 
asks me if the individual who emigrates from the 
New England States and settles in the West, con- 
sumes anything more than he did before he re- 
moved from the East? I answer yes, because he 
betters his condition, adds to his wealth, and hence 
to his ability to indulge in the gratification of 
his taste and comfort—and ability always begets 
desire to enjoy—and this increased gratification 
increases consumption. And if the consumers of 
New England shall emigrate to and settle upon 
these lands, others will take their places—the 
annual increase of her own citizens and the many 
coming every year from the various parts of Eu- 
rope, which is sending us not its pauper popula- 
tion,as weare often told, butits thriving and indus- 
trious laborers. 

Another of the objections urged to this bill is, 
that it grants land to foreigners; but I think it is 
sufficiently restrictive in this respect, for its ben- 
efits are guardedly limited to those only who shall 
be in the country at the time of its passage; and 
even they are required to become naturalized, as a 
condition precedent to their availing themselves 
of the benefits of the measure. 

But I must confess that if the proposition be true, 
that labor properly applied increases wealth, and 
is an advantage to the country, and that this land 
unemployed yields nothing to increase that wealth, 
I cannot see how it should be injurious to us, that 
the honest, industrious, and hard-working Ger- 
man should come here and settle upon a quarter 
section of this unemployed land, and make that 
which is now worthless, valuable and productive— 
that which is a wilderness, to blossom as the rose. 
I cannot see how the nation has lost anything by 
it. Il cannot see how humanity has lost anything 
by it. I know something of the German and Irish 
who come to settle upon our soil. There is not 
a better, a more industrious, nor a more loyal pop- 
ulation anywhere. They may come here with a 
little exuberance of republicanism, if you please, 
justas they have escaped from the shackles of 
tyranny, which have fettered their spirits and 
restrained their energies; but give them land to 
cultivate, and labor will soon sober down their 
judgments, and teach them the important lesson 
that that only is true liberty which 1s regulated by 
law. 

But suppose gentlemen differ with me, and con- 
sider that this immigration of foreigners is an evil ? 
Yet evil or no evil, its increased momentum every 
year is a fixed fact, and cannot be prevented. We 
cannot, if we would, adopt the Chinese policy of 
national isolation. No one, at this day, will think 
of preventing the oppressed victims of the tyranny 
of the Old World from seeking an asylum upon 
our shores. No one can be so selfish as to desire 
to prevent others from partaking of these blessings 
of liberty which have been showered upon us with 
so bountiful a hand, and, especially, when their 
enjoyment cannot diminish our own. So long, 
then, as your country maintains its superiority, so 
long as your institutions are worth enjoying—in 
short, so long as your liberties remain, this immi- 
gration will continue. It were better, then, to 
cease to inveigh against it, and endeavor to make 
it useful; to consider how we shall diminish its 
evils and augment its benefits. Youcan in no way 
so well accomplish this as by holding out such in- 
ducements as shall prevent these people from con- 
gregating in your towns and cities, as shal] take 
them out upon your soil, where their labor can be 
profitably employed, and where, at the same time, 
they can obtain a permanent interest in that soil. 
There is something in the nature of man which 
makes him cling to that spot of earth he can call 
his own, and to the government that protects him 
in its enjoyment. 

From whence came we? Your fathers and 
mine were of those very foreigners who heretofore 
came to this country, whose glory and prosperity 
you have so much at heart. Did they ruin it 
when they came? No, sir; our liberties, as you 
all know, and as our history will demonstrate, 
were won by emigrants, or the immediate descend- 
ants of emigrants. With no example before them, 


|, they established this Government ani its institu- 


‘ 


tions; and shall we, at this day, fear to trusta 
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similar people, who have fled from the same op- 


pressions of the Old World to enjoy the liberties | 


of the New—when, too, they have these institu- 
tions and their glorious results before them, as also 
the example of the millions who have been born 


beneath them, and who understand and have en- | 


joyed them? Let us not, sir, by a narrow policy, 


in effect say, that the countries from whence | 


sprung the progenitors of the Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, Lafayettes, Montgomeries, and De 
Kaibs, have exhausted ‘*the breed of noble bloods:’’ 
and that henceforth nothing distinguished by tal- 
ent, or exalted in patriotism, can spring from the 
countries of our own ancestors. 

lL cannot, Mr. Chairman, abide the narrow- 
minded, cold-hearted policy that wraps itself in the 
cloak of its own selfishness, and says, It is well 
with me, let others take care of themselves. Nor 
can | appreciate this vaunting philanthropy, which 
talks of going forth to right the wrongs of other 
lands, yet would refuse a home to the oppressed 
in our own; would refuse to allow them to occupy 
what we cannot use or enjoy; and, especially, 
when by doing so they add to our wealth and great- 
ness, and help us to bear our burdens. I repeat, 
the wealth and prosperity of the Republic is pro- 
duced by the application of the labor of such hon- 
est, industrious men to the material upon every 
side of us unemployed. If we take too much of 
your population from the old States, supply your- 
selves from those daily seeking homes upon our 
shores; and, in doing this, we shall be accom- 
plishing the great mission for which we were sent 
—to relieve mankind, and restore to them liberty 
and happiness. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I am, 
perhaps, an enthusiast upon this subject, that we 
were placed here for wise and glorious purposes— 
to restore poor, downtrodden humanity to its long- 
lost dignity; to overthrow despots, and shed abroad 
the genial influence of freedom; to break the bonds 
of the oppressed, and bid the captive go free; to 
liberate, to elevate, and restore—not by going 
abroad, sword in hand, conquering and to con- 
quer, as did Mahomet—but our destiny is to be 
accomplished by peaceful means, by the sword of 
the spirit, by the genius of our institutions. And 
this very bill will do more to extend the influence 
of those institutions and make them popular; 
more to break the chains of tyranny, and give an 


impetus to freedom, than anything else you pos- | 


sibly could do. What has given the people of 
Europe the ideas they possess, of, our system of 


popular Government? Is it the mere right of your | 


citizen to go to the ballot-box, and vote? Why, 
sir, the late example in France shows us that the 
most downtrodden wretch under the iron heel of 
tyranny, has been permitted to do the same. No! 
it is not that; it is something more. It is the 
spirit of our institutions; it is the fact that, where- 
ever the American flag has been borne the people 
have been taught that here men enjoy the rights 
of men; that they stand up in the image of their 
God, responsible to none but Him for their action, 
not only morally and physically, but politically. 
It is this that has given eclat to the Government 


of our country; and, in no way can you add to | 
that eclat more effectually than to let the world see | 


that your citizens are in the enjoyment of the 
greatest blessings and benefits under it. [am some- 
times reproached here, for my refusal to vote for 
appropriations for your magnificent public build- 
ings,and your other public works; that lam penu- 
rious in regard to appropriations of public money. 
I will acknowledge the charge to a certain extent, 
and I will give my motive for it. We are fre- 
quently pointed to the public buildings, and the 
public works of the nations of Europe as exam- 
ples, and it is said that we must, like them, have 
magnificent public buildings; a magnificent army, 
and a magnificent navy. I tell you that we never 
can rival her in matters of this kind, nor do I de- 
sire that we should. 

It is not these which strike the attention of the 
European traveler when he visits our shores and 
passes among our people; but it is your home fire- 
sides scattered all over the land; the fact that 
wherever he finds a hearthstone, it is almost al- 
ways the happy consolation of him who rests by 
it, that the little roof that shelters him and his 


family, protecting them from the storms of heaven, | 


belongs to himself, and not to some mercenary 
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tified by his own honest industry. It is this that 


constitutes the eclat, the glory of our institutions, 
and of our country. 


Our public works I would make convenient but | 


plain, simple, and unostentatious. 
ment I would administer on principles of the strict- 
est economy. I can never forget that every dollar 
uselessly expended has been earned by the labor 
of the citizen, and takes so much for empty show 
of what would otherwise be employed to add to 
the pleasures and comforts of a home. I can never 
forget that we are but the servants and agents of 


The Govern- | 


the people, clothed with their power and dispensing | 


their means, and that we should exercise that 
power and dispense those means only for their 
good. I can never forget that these magnificent 


| public works are like the bright and brilliant blaze 


of some burning city that flashes upward to theskies, 
but which consumes and destroys. I much prefer 
to light the many cheerful blazes upon the home 
hearthstones, which, like the stars above us, speak 
of hope, of happiness, of heaven. 

By this bill, which places within the reach of 
all the power of becoming owners of the soil, you 
demonstrate the beneficient spirit of our institu- 
tions, you add to their reputation, and give a new 


impulse to the cause of liberty throughout the | 


world. It is doing much, not only for ourselves, 
but for mankind everywhere. My friend here [Mr. 
Averett] asks me where we got these public 
lands? I repeat, that they were paid for out of 
the public Treasury, but [ have no hesitation in 


saying, that the Government will receive a far | 


greater income by this disposition of them, as a 
consequence of the increase of tax-payers and of 
consumers of imported articles, upon which our 


tariff is levied, and from which our revenues are | 


derived, than it could by the present mode of sell- 
ing them at the minimum price of a dollar and a 
quarter an acre. And, besides, I have endeavored 
to show that the people of the older States, who 
have helped to buy these lands, would derive a 
benefit from the increased market which this bill 
will create for their surplus, equal if not greater 
than they now receive from the revenues derived 
from their sale. 
has nothing for us to consume. 


The gentleman says his State 
Sir, if Virginia, | 


that boasts so much and so justly of her states- | 


men and her orators—Virginia, so proud of her 
early deeds of chivalry, has become only a con- 
sumer, producing nothing to add to the surplus of 


the country, contributing nothing to the national | 


wealth, then has she fallen low indeed. She may 


have no surplus manufactures, but has she no 


agricultural products, which will go to feed the 
increased number of manufacturing laborers that 
will be called into requisition elsewhere, to supply 
the increasing wants of those who shall occupy 
these lands, and make themselves able to pur- 
chase and consume? 

Mr. AVERETT. 
gentleman 


Mr. DUNHAM. 


I have only to say to the 





I would yield with pleasure | 
to the gentlemen, but that clock admonishes me || 


that I have but a few minutes longer to speak. I | 


beg the gentleman, therefore, will allow me to pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly, in the few remaining mo- 
ments left me. I have spoken of this measure 
merely as one of political economy. I want now 
to speak of it, as a great question of moral right. 
I am no “ filibuster.’’ Iam no red republican. I 
do not desire to take a man’s home from him, be- 
cause he may have a little more land than he 
needs, or can properly cultivate; but this Govern- 
ment of ours is a peculiar one—a very peculiar 
one. It is a Government of the people. It has 
not one single dollar in its public Treasury; it has 


not one single dollar invested in its public works; | 


it has not one single dollar invested in its public 
lands, but what has been paid from the earnings 
of the people, ané which does not belong to the 
people. Itcan, then, give nothing to them. It 
may restore that which they have contributed, and 
which belongs to them, as it ought, when their in- 
terests will thereby be better subserved. I, then, 
submit this question to the committee and to the 
country: Is it right for such a Government to hoard 
up what belongs to the people, so that it cannot 
be used by them, especially when its use would 
be for the common benefit of all—to let these 
lands lie waste when your citizens need them 


landlord, and that it has been improved and beau- ||.for their support and sustenance? I do not believe 
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' one of Nature’s great men, 


_ it was General Harrison—was negotiating 


| dered his interpreter to set the great chief 
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itis. Ido vot believe that we are accomplishing }) 
purposes for which this Government was orga. ane 
I do not believe that we are faithful to the trys: .; 
our citizens in keeping in idleness these enti - 
resources of wealih and happiness, doing no ¢ - 
to the people or to the country. I have chen 
mired that lofty expression of the great Tecumseh 
—for he was great, though a savage; he he 
¢ : made in God’s a n 
image, he spoke God’s own language—the 
of nature—who, when General } I 


rdained. 


Voice 
arrison—I think 
& treaty 
and, Or- 


: , a chair, 
and to tell him that his father desired hiry to 


take a seat. He drew himself up, only as ¢ 
who feels the dignity of a man, and replied: « My 
father! The Great Spirit is my father, the earth jx 
my mother, and upon her bosom will I repose,” 
And he stretched himself upon the bosom of oy, 
common mother. But you, in your wisdom—j, 
your statesmanship—as intelligent American levis. 
lators, refuse to allow your fellow-men to repose 
upon that bosom, and to draw sustenance there. 
from. This you call statesmanship, fulfilling the 
great trust which has been committed, under Proy;. 
dence, to your care by the American people. | 
would not take from one man to give to another 
I believe the public land, the soil, should be under 
the control of the Government; but I submit to 


with him and the Indians under his comm 


an he 


| you whether, as the representative, the agents of 


the people, we ought not so to control asto afford 
to them the greatest facilities for the enjoyment 


| of it. 


Those of our people whoare starving from want 
of sustenance could draw it from the bosom of our 
common mother; but you will not permit them. 
'\Sir, if this measure will add to the revenues of the 
Government, and to the wealth of the country; if 
it will add to the happiness of our citizens; if it 
will add to the prosperity of the people; if it will 
augment the power and glory of the nation, shall 
we not do more by adopting it to diffuse the spirit 
of liberty throughout the world than you will by 
going forth, sword in hand, to accomplish such a 
result? Our mission is one of peace. The prin- 
ciples of liberty must be disseminated in the sul 
small voice of moral and peaceful influences; not 
proclaimed by the roar of cannon and the clangor 
of arms. War is anti-republican in its tendencies. 
The very organization, the very discipline, of an 
army ora navy is anti-republican. It concentrates 
power in the hands of those who administer the 
Government. It destroys the people, and con- 
sumes their substance. If we would keep the fires 
of liberty burning brightly upon her altars, we 
must cultivate the arts of peace, we must add to 


| the prosperity, the virtue, the intelligence, and the 


happiness of the people. You will thus give an 
influence to the cause of freedom that armies and 
navies cannot restrain. Tyrants may attempt to 
beat it back, but it will overleap their embattled 
walls, and break the serried hosts of their steel- 
clad soldiers, and find its way to the hearts of 
their oppressed people. It will kindle a love, a 
burning love, of liberty which cannot be re- 
strained until oppression shall be swept away as 
with the besom of destruction. Freedom will be 
widely extended, and our own people will be pros- 
perous and happy. ' 
Mr. Chairman, in my efforts to condense with- 
in the limited time allotted to me, the remarks 


| which I desired to make, I have run so hastily 


over them that I fear I have done neither jus- 
tice to the subject or to myself; but as I have 
touched upon all the points to which I desired to 
allude, and as my hour has expired, I yield the 
floor. 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. PORTER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 1, 1852. 

The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to ae 
age agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and all oth 


_ branches of industry, by granting to every man who is the 


head of a family, and a citizen of the United States. & — 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres of land out of the pu 
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iomain, upon condition of occupancy and cultivation of 
jomait, 


ame, for the period therein specified— 


Mr. PORTER said: 

Mr. Cuairman: Having obtained the floor, I 
apopose, if I can get the attention of the commit- 
to submit a few remarks more or less germain 
sd ‘pertinent to the general subject embraced in 
‘ye bill which is the special order, and which, for 
ame weeks past, has, to a greater or less extent, 
"awed the attention of the committee. In regard 

the various incidental questions, such as ** po- 
“eal platforms,’’ the merits and demerits of “*pres- 
jential aspirants,’’ the ** Union and Secession par- 
tof the South, and the ** Abolitionists of the 


es 


North,’—in regard to all that class of questions, 


» which honorable gentlemen have favored us with | 


sble and eloquent speeches—to which I confess I 
have listened with much interest—at this time and 

this place, I have nothing to say. In these va- 
rious questions, It is true that, in common with 
| the Representatives of the peopleupon this floor, 
[feel a becoming interest. But there are, [ sub- 
mit, outside of these Halls of Legislation, tribu- 
vals before which the sovereign people intend, in 
‘heir own good time, and in their own manner, to 
settle and dispose of these questions. And what- 


ever disposition members of this House make of | 


these questions, the people, if they think proper so 
to do, will take their appeal therefrom, and decide 
them upon such terms, upon such principles, and 
in such manner as to them may seem meet. 

In regard to the bill—which is the special order 
proposing to donate to actual settlers, upon cer- 
ain conditions, portions of the public domain—I 
have but little to say. .4gainst a measure, the 
beneficent effects of which are at all likely to be 
such as eloquent gentlemen on this floor claim for 
it-which they have painted in such roseate 
hues—with such angelic tints—what need I say? 
dgainst a measure, the effects of which can be 
demonstrated to be, to settle up the wilds of the 
West with a virtuous and hardy population, to 
cause ** the desert to blossom as the rose,’’ *‘ the 
waste places of the earth to rejoice,’’ and to pour 
countless blessings upon Government and people, 
in all time to come, what can [ say? But let me 
say, in all candor, to honorable gentlemen who 
advocate this measure, and who are such friends, 
as doubt not they esteem themselves to be, to 
the bold pioneer who, with his rifle on one shoul- 
der, and his axe on the other, ‘‘ leads the advan- 
cing columns of civilization’ into the wilderness, 
and redeems it from the savage and the wild beast; 
if you wish to show to him—to the poor toiling 
denizen of the crowded city, and the densely set- 
tled rural district, whom you would allure to the 
backwoods, by this inviting offer—a real charity; 


if you wish to make him really independent and 
comfortable, can you not aid the State of his 
adoption by grants, on fair terms, of small por- 
tions of that ** free land,’’—in building roads by 
means whereof he may find access to market with 
the surplus products of his toil, and obtain the 
necessaries and comforts of life for himself and his 
household, and enable him to direct his energies 
and industry to some profitable account? If, by 
the passage of this act, you lure him from his 
early home, humble though it may be, and induce 
him to settle on such public land as most of such 
emigrants as could avail themselves of the provis- 
ions of the bill would have to locate upon—remote 
irom any market, and without any facilities of 
access thereto, with low prices or no price for his 
surplus products, cut off by an illiberal policy, on 
the part of this Government, from a due partici- 
pation in its benefits and blessings,—is there not 
reason to conclude that, in most instances, you 
will have imposed upon him the same obligation 
of gratitude, as the lioness upon her whelp, which 


she brought forth in the solitude of the mountain, | 


and left to perish amid the winds and storms of 
the desert? If the Government is about to ‘* make 
partition” of its *‘ broad acres” among the land- 
‘ess people of the world, in the name of all that 
is sensible, and all that is liberal, let it do so on 
such terms that the boon which it confers may 
hot by its barrenness shame the mighty giver, 
but may be a real charity and blessing to the re- 
“ipient. Let our charity be such that it may truly 


€ said of it, as the great poet says of the quality 
of mercy: 
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* [tis not strain’d; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.’ 
|| Then, and then only, shall we entitle ourselves to 
the gratitude of the bold and generous-hearted 
pioneer, who has redeemed the public domain 
from its wilderness state, and from the hands of 
the savage. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam one of those who hold, 
and have ever held, that the clause of the Consti- 
tution which gives to Congress power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, between the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes, confers 
upon this Government the power, and makes it 
their duty, to construct, or aid in the construction 
of, such public works as are calculated to facilitate 
the commerce and develop the resources of the 

/country, whether these improvements are in 
the interior of the country, or upon the sea-board; 
whether within the jurisdiction of the States, or 
within the Territories; with the solitary limitation 
that they are not merely local, but of general 
utility, designed and calculated ‘to provide for the 
common defense, and promote the general welfare’’ 
| of the country. And so holding, I maintain that 
this Government has the undoubted constitutional 
power, and that it isits imperative duty, to make lib- 
| eral appropriations of the public revenue, or the 
public domain, to improve the navigation of the 
great rivers of the country, and the harbors upon 
the same, and to construct, or aid in the construc- 
tion of, roads or canals, wherever deemed neces- 
| sary for the public defense, or the promotion of 
commerce between the States of this Union, with 
foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes. 
| J was rejoiced to hear the honorable gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Seymour,} the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, declare, in the early 
part of this session, that he wasin favor of appro- 
priations of public money for the purpose of im- 
proving the navigation of the great rivers of the 
' country. Iwas equally rejoiced to hear the dec- 
laration of the honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Rosison,] the chairman of the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, that he was in favor of sim- 
ilar appropriations, and of reporting bills to this 
House embracing such objects of internal improve- 
mentas are of nationalimportance. Sir, the com- 
merce which floats upon the lakes and rivers of 
our country is of equal importance—equally enti- 
tled to the protection of this Government, as that 
which floats upon the high seas, and is protected 
by the ‘‘stars and stripes”’ of our country. Both are 
entitled to the fostering care and protection of Con- 
gress, and our aid and assistance in affording them 
all necessary facilities. The same clause of the 
Constitution which gives power and jurisdiction to 
Congress over the one, gives that body power and 
jurisdiction over the other. The broad shield of 
our blessed Constitution is thrown over both. In 
this case | maintain that the power of Congress, 
and the duty of Congress are correlative terms. It 
is the duty of Congress to exercise its constitu- 
tional power in this behalf efficiently, in affording 
those facilities to our inland commerce, for want of 
which the lives and fortunes of the people are an- 
nually and constantly exposed, to an extent which 
is truly appalling. If this Government, from any 
cause or consideration, whether from the ‘‘spirit 
of party,’’ or indifference to the great interests 
involved, fails to exercise that power efficiently, it 
is simply derelict in one of its most important du- 
ties, and fails to meet one of its heaviest responsi- 
bilities toa great and free people, who have gen- 
erously confided their power to its hands. The 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Camppens,] 
if I mistake not, alluded to the opinions of Presi- 
dent Madison, ‘‘the Father of the Constitution,’’ 
as he has been not inappropriately called, in favor 
of the construction of ‘roads and canals,”’ under 
the ‘national authority.’’ The earliest, as he was 
the staunchest friend of the construction of ‘‘inte- 
rior communications by land and water’’ between 
the East and West, North and South, as he was of 
all those liberal and beneficent measures of national 
policy which are calculated to stamp this Govern- 
ment, as a Government of the people, and for the 
people, was the ‘‘ Father of his Country;’’ who, 
‘though dead, yet speaketh”’ to the understand- 
}\ ings and consciences, as I trust he yet lives in the 
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hearts of his countrymen. And can we doubt that, 
‘though lost to mortal sight,’’ his great spirit 
yet hovers over these scenes of his earthly glory, 
and contemplates, with all the intensity of which 
his immortal nature is susceptible, the manner in 
which we, who hold in our hands the legislate 
power of this great nation, discharge the sacred 
trust which is committed tous by those to whom 
he gave liberty and independence. Hear an ex- 
tract from that precious legacy which he left us— 
his ‘*Farewell Address.”’ : 


‘The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common Govern 
ment, finds in the productions of the jatter great additional 
resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, and pre 
cious materials of manutacturing industry he South, in 
the same intercourse, benetiting by the -<ame agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce expand. 
rurning partly into its own channels the seamen of the 
North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated ; and 
while it contributes in different wavs to nourish and in 
crease the general mass of the national navigation, it looks 
forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The Eust, ina like intercourse 
with the West, already finds, and in the progressive im 
provement of interior communications by land and water 
will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commod 
ities which it brings from abroad, or mnanulactures at home 
The West derives from the Eust supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort; and, whatis perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy 
ment of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the 
weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble com 


munity of interest as one nation. Anv other tenure by 
which the West can hold this essential advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate strength, or from an apostate 


and unnatural connection with any toreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious.”’ 
RAILROAD GRANTS. 

But, Mr. Chairman, one of the most interesting 
aspects in which the subject of ** internal improve- 
ments’? can be presented, and one which avoids 
political prejudice, and all ground of constitutional 
scruples on the part of gentlemen honestly differ- 
ing in their construction of the Constitution,is the 
aid proposed to be given by this Government out 
of its immense public domain—estimated to be at 
the present time, more than 1,400,000,000 of acres 
—to the *‘ land States,’’ by grants of alternate 
sections, along the lines of their railroads, and 
other public works, which they have projected, 
towards the prosecution and speedy completion of 
those important works which, when completed, 
will directly, and to an almost incalculable extent, 
benefit not merely the States in which they are 
built, but the Government of the United States, 
and the whole country. Sir, to my surprise, gen- 
tlemen seem to have started something akin to a 
constitutional objection to the making of these 
‘grants; at least intimating that Congress would 
violate some principle, as sacred as a constitutional 
provision, by making the proposed grants. Now, 
sir, it seems to me, any such position as this 
is totally unfounded and indefensible. The hen 
orable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Cuurcu- 
WELL,| who entertained us with a very plausible, 
well-delivered speech a few days since, seemed to 
be inclined to the opinion that these grants of al 
ternate sections were in violation of the rights of 
the old States; and especially of the rights of Vir 
ginia, as secured by the ordinance of 1780, by 
which she ceded her public domain north of the 
Ohio to the United States, ‘‘as a common fund 
‘ for the use and benefit of such of the United States 
‘as had become or should become members of the 
‘ Confederation or Federal Alliance of said States, 
‘ Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respec 
‘ tive proportions in the generalcharge and expendi- 
* ture.’”’ The honorable gentleman did not seem to 
bear in mind the fact, that we were not thena *‘ con- 
stitutional Union;’’ we were thena mere “ alliance 
of sovereign States;”’ and that that surrender of 
her public domain was made by Virginia to the 
States forming that ‘* Confederation,’ for the pur- 
pose of paying off the public debt, and defraying 
the expenses of that Government which the States, 
as States, were required by the ‘‘ Articles of Con- 
federation”’ to pay in certain proportions. One of 
the effects of this surrender was to lighten the con- 
tributions which Virginia and the other States had 
to make to ** the general chargeand expenditure.’’ 
That ‘* Confederation”’ was found to be ‘‘ a mere 
rope of sand,’’ and not a firm bond of ** Union,”’ 
and was abolished by our present Constitution, 
adopted in 1789. Now, what does that Constitu- 

, tion provide in regard to the public domain? It 
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gives the **power’’ to Congress ‘to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting, the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.”” The ** jus disponendi,”’ or 
power of disposal of the public domain is thus 
given to Congress in the most explicit terms which 
could be employed—without any restriction or res- 
ervation whatever. The whole subject is left to 
the discretion of Congress. The honorable gen- 
tieman, (Mr. Cauncuwett,] however, says—and 
i wish to do him nor any other gentleman the 
slightest injustice, and | quote his language—that 
** he is willing to grant lands to the States respec- 
‘tuvely, from policy more than upon principle, for 
‘ works of a great national character—such as the 
‘railroad from Cincinnati, through the very heart 
‘ of the nation, to the southern sea-board at Charles- 
‘ton, or the road now under way from New York, 
‘through the valley of Virginia and Tennessee, 
‘to New Orleans. These are truly national in 
* their character, and although being constructed 
‘rapidly by States and individuals, they might be 
‘encouraged by Government.’’ Now, sir, I claim 
the vote of the honorable gentleman for these 
grants of land which the new States of the West 
ask, and which I doubt not Tennessee would ask 
if she had any public land within her limits, ‘* upon 
policy;’’ for I can assure the gentleman that the 
rouds projected in the West, are as truly ‘*na- 
tional,’’ as the roads to which he alludes. 

acy.” 

Mr. BEALE. May | ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? lt wish to ask whether the constitutional 
government of 1789 did, by the fundamental law, 
or the practice of nations, abrogate the contract 
made with Virginia under the conventional gov- 
ernment of 1784, in relation to the public lands ? 

Mr. PORTER. I will answer that question. 
The State of Virginia was a party to the conven- 
tion by which the Constitution was formed, and, 
with the rest of the States, ratified it, and was 
bound by its provisions, each and every one of 
them. 
the United States the power to dispose of the public 
domain, without limitation or restriction, so that 
then, sir, any limitation or restriction which might 
have existed under the ‘* Articles of Confedera- 
tion,’’? was completely abrogated and annulled. 


oe 
. . | 
ean be vindicated either upon “ principle” or ‘ pol- | 


mits her, as well as the rest of the States, to the | 
unconditional grant of power to Congress to dis- 


vose of the Se the United States. | 


Vhat might have been her rights under the ‘* Ar- 
ticles of Confederation’’ if the Constitution had 
never been formed, or never adopted, does not at 
all affect the question. 


W hat is the history of the country on that subject? | 
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| Why, sir, when these grants of alternate sections 


| of public land were made to aid in the construc- 


| that source, uses this language: 


tion of certain railroads, and liberal donations of | 
land as a reward for military services, it was an- 
ticipated and confidently predicted, by not a few, | 
that revenue to the Government from this source | 
would be pretty much cut off. But has such, or 
anything like it, been the result? What says the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his 
last official report? 

“The amount of land sold during the first quarter of the 
fixcal year, commencing July Ist, 1851, was 470,140.65 
acres ; for which there has been received the snm ef | 
$601,691.01. The amount of land sold during the cor- 
responding quarter of the last fiscal year was 266,789.66 
acres ; for which the sum of $349,876.06 was received. The | 
sales thus appear to be largely on the increase.”? 


And the President, in his last annual message, 
in alluding to this large increase of revenue from | 


**It willbe seen that the cash sales of the public lands 
exceed those of the preceding year, and that there is reason 
to anticipate a still further increase, notwithstanding the 
large donations which have been made to many of the 
States, and the liberal grants to individuals as a reward for 
military services. This fact furnishes very gratifying evi- 
dence of the growing wealth and prosperity of our country.”? 


But the honorable gentleman from New York || 


[Mr. Bennett] says ** heclaims for the old States || 


| only justice, and is willing to be just and generous | 


| to the Western States—that the old States have || 


| policy and beneficent effects to all parties concerned it 


That Constitution gave the Congress of |! 


erp and the history of the operation of our 


The parties to any contract || 


or agreement have an undoubted right to alter or | 


abrogate it at pleasure. 

Mr. BEALE. With the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, | should like to put another question. 

Mr. PORTER. No, sir; I cannot consent. I 
cannot yield the floor for further interrogatories, 
as my hour is rapidly passing away. I hold, sir, 
the policy and propriety of this disposition of the 
public domain 1s unquestionable—not less so than 
is the constitutional power to make this disposi- 
tion. This matter of grants of ‘‘ alternate sections”’ 
of public land to the new States, to aid them in 
the construction of important and feasible public 
works, is not new in our history; but an estab- 
lished policy, tested by the touchstone of experi- 
ence. Itis not pretended that the General Gov- 
ernment has lost anything by this policy. Grants 
upon this principle were made to Ohio and Indiana, 
to aid in completing their canals. Behold the 


result! Notonly has the residue been sold for more | 


than the whole would have been sold for, if those 
grants had been withheld upon any of the plausible 
pretenses upon which some honorable gentlemen 
on this floor seem inclined to withhold the grants 
now asked; but a ready sale has been effected, 
precisely because these grants expedited, if they 
did not effect, the construction of those import- 
ant works. There now remain in the State of 
Ohio only about 300,000 acres of public land, and 
only about 1,000,000 acres in Indiana. 


It is | 


| liberality of this body donations of land for a praise- 


| States statutes, that Kentucky, not many years 


| records of the country. 


most manifest that the General Government has |, 


been greatly benefited by means of these grants, 
by an increase of her revenue from that source, 


and a large increase of the cash value of her lands ;, consideration of the venerable gentleman from 
lying in the States to which the grants were made. || Massachusetts, [Mr. Fowzer,] who made us 


an equal right to grants of land, to some extent, \ 
as the new States.”’ He does not deny the good }} 


from these grants; he does not oppose them on | 
their own merits, but says, in substance, if these || 
grants are made, injustice will be done to the old || 
States, because they do not get their ** share.” To | 
this I answer, the old States have not chosen to | 
have or demand a ** partition’’ of these lands, nor | 
a distribution of their proceeds, (except during | 
the short-lived existence of the act of September || 
4th, 1841.) ‘Those States, having a majority in | 
this body, have chosen to get their ‘‘ share’’ and || 
proportion of those lands, through the medium of 
the national Treasury. On that ground I meet the || 
gentleman, and say to him, according to his own 


and system, it must be admitted that the old States, 


lars and cents, ought to continue this system of 
granting alternate sections for worthy objects, 
and on terms of just reciprocity, to the ‘land | 
States,’’ instead ol stciting short, and playing the 

part of ** the dog in the manger,” by neither using || 
these refuse lands, small amounts of which we 

ask, for beneficent national purposes, and for a 

fair equivalent, nor suffering us to do it. But per- | 
mit me, sir, to ask those who make, or incline to 

assent to this objection, or any kindred one, a 

question; and I do it in all candor. You say the || 
old States ought to have provisions made for them | 
out of these public lands different from what have 
been made, and that the small grants asked by the 
new States shall not be made till these provisions 
are made for the old States: Have the old States, 
or any of them, ever heretofore demanded such | 
provisions for them out of the public domain, | 
either in land or the representative of land? Have || 
the old States, or any of them, ever asked of the 





worthy or beneficent purpose, and had their re- || 
questdenied? I perceive, by reference to the United 


since, asked for a township, or three thousand eight 
hundred and forty acres of land, for the benefit of 
her lunatic asylum, and received it; and that Con- || 
necticut also asked a donation for a similar pur- | 
pose, and got it. If there be any instance of such || 
a request and refusal, it has escaped my knowil- | 
edge; and I shall be obliged to the gentleman from || 
New York, or some other, to advise me of it, if || 
there be such an instance upon the Congressional | 
hy, then, do youcom- || 
plain? Do you blame the new States, and bring || 
‘* railing accusations”’ against them, because Con- || 
gress, of whom you compose a majority, have not || 
**buckled lands upon your backs?’ My Bible | 
teaches: ‘*.4sk and you shall receive, seek and you | 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto || 
ou.’’ I commend the matter to the especial || 





| tions to aid the new States in buildin 


| make a reasonable demand of this so 


| thus donated. 
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a speech on yesterday; in which he incidenta)), 
spoke of these proposed grants of aliernais on? 
g their project. 


_ed ‘‘railroads,”’ and expressed himself willing to 


go for them on certain terms. Let the old States 


weyers: : Sort for any 
praiseworthy object, specially affecting them; and 


—if the new States refuse to aid them in Petting 
it—then there may be atleast a ‘ decent pretext” 
for refusing to do at the instance of the new State 
what is admitted to be just and beneficent, national 
and expedient, in every point of view in which it 
can be regarded. 

But the honorable gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Bennett] seems to assume that the new 
States are disposed to play ‘‘a grab-game” jn 
regard to the public lands. He says: “ Each of 
‘the new States now claim all the lands within 
‘their limits, and the grants proposed to the old 
‘States do not interfere with that claim. The 


‘coolness of this argument is refreshing,” «> 
| The nete States set wp no such claim, 


: , | At least, | 
speak advisedly for Missouri, and I think I cay 


for the rest of the land States. the honor- 


I den 
| able gentleman’s position in toto. They do not 


claim all the lands lying within their limits; nor do 


| they ask of this House qualified grants of one tenth 


or one twentieth part of the lands that lie within 
their limits. The new States are actuated by a 
sense of justice. They do not seek to deprive the 
old States of their *‘ share ’’ of the public domain, 
They respect the just rights of, and are moved by a 
sense of gratitude and filial affection towards, the 


| glorious ‘* Old Thirteen,’? who * bore the brunt 
| of the Revolution;’’ whose soil has been pressed 


by the footsteps of the heroes of °76, and moist- 
ened by their blood, and beneath whose surface 
their sacred dust reposes. They seek to do them 
‘no wrong.”’ They only ask small grants of por- 
tions of the refuse public domain, which they have 
aided to win for the Government by their dangers, 
toils, and privations, in the wilderness. They ask 
these not as a gratuity, but upon the strictest prin- 


i ciples of equivalents and reciprocity of benefits, 


But the honorable gentleman brings up columns of 


| official figures to show us that there have been 
' donated for all purposes to fourteen new States, 


| 
| ‘and sy ¢ | including Tennessee, and the four Territories, 
|| in justice to themselves, as a mere question of dol- |' 


ter being a party to the ** Federal compact,’ com- | 


Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and Minnesota, some 
84,000,000 acres of land; and that the Govern- 


| ment has sold only about 101,000,000 acres of its 


domain—only about 16,000,000 more then it has 
Now, what does all that prove? 


What do these donations prove? Some 25,000,000 


_of the quantity, it seems, were donated to the 
| Territories of the United States, and was, I suppose, 


for the benefit of the peopleof the United States— 


| including those of New York—or ‘‘a curse to 
_them,’’ as the case may be. 


What do these dona- 
tions of land prove? They were made for school 

urposes, in order that ‘* the schoolmaster” might 
Pe sent in the track of the pioneer; for roads and 
canals; for asylums, and perhaps other benefi- 
cent purposes. The residue of the public domain 


| was doubtless enhanced in price thereby; the settle- 


ment of the country—a great desideratum always 
with Congress, as its whole land system shows— 
was thereby expedited. Every gentleman knows, 
and every husband and father feels, that one strong 
inducement to emigrate to a ** new country,” isthe 
knowledge or assurance of the fact that he will 
find there the means of a good common-school 
education. Those means were in part furnished 
in the new States through these donations of land 
—this act of voluntary liberality towards the new 
States and Territories. Now, I submit, if it 1s not 
fair to presume, that but for these donations there 
would not have been more than two thirds of the 
amount of sales that there has been? So that the 
new States owe the old States nothing on that score. 
And itis, I doubt not, precisely because these lib- 
eral donations and grants of land have been made 
by the General Government, that it has receiv 
over one hundred millions of dollars, which the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York seems to con- 
sider such ‘a beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Those one bundrah and odd millions of dollars have 
gone into the Treasury, and I trust New York has 
received her full share of it. Well, sir, while I am 
on the subject of * figures,”’ I will allude briefly to 
some statistical statements of the honorable gentle- 
man from New York, about the “five per cent. 
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hich he sets down the amount Missouri has 


veceived, Up to December, 1847, at $559,023 21, | 





and which, he says, was exclusive of the two || 
oer cent. for roads to and through the States.’’ || 
\ow, Missouri has received only three per cent. || 


of the net proceeds of the lands sold within her 
limits, either directly or indirectly; which, it ap- 
nears bY a statement of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office—which I hold in my hand— 
.mounted, up to the 31st of December, 1850, to 
«374,457 83; the two thirds of which that she 
mught, in justice, to have ere this received, up to 
the same time, was $249,638 55. The act of the 
gh of March, 1820, ‘* to authorize the people of 
‘Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
‘State government, and for the admission of such 
‘State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
‘original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain 
‘Territories,’ among other things, provided ** that 
‘five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of 
‘lands lying within the said Territory or State, 
‘and which should be sold by Congress from and 
‘after the first day of January [then] next, after 
‘deducting all expenses incident to the same, 
‘should be reserved for making public roads and 
‘canals, of which three fifths should be applied to 
‘those objects within the State, under the direc- 
‘tion of the Legislature thereof; and the other two 
‘fifths in defraying, under the direction of Con- 
Coress, the expenses to be incurred in making a 
‘road or roads, canal or canals leading to said 
‘State.’? The Cumberland road was designed to 
be built to the seat of government of Missouri, in 


fulfillment of the above-recited stipulation—which, | 


with other proposals contained in that act to Mis- 
souri, was accepted by her organic convention, 
and thus became a solemn compact between the 
Government of the United States and that of Mis- 
souri. The Cumberland read, though completed 
through some of the States, and partly finished 
through Illinois, was abandoned, and never com- 


pleted to Missouri; so that the compact remains | 


unexecuted on the part of this Government. One 
of the conditions of that five per cent., and the 


other stipulations contained in that act, (all of | 


which were accepted by Missouri, and became obli- 
gatory upon the United States,) was, that the said 
“convention should provide, by an ordinance 


‘irrevocable without the consent of the United | 


‘States, that each and every tract of land, from 
‘and after the first day of January [then] next, 
‘should remain exempt from any tax laid by order 
‘or under the authority of the State, whether for 
‘State, county, or township, or any other purposes, 
‘for the term of five years from and after the day 


‘of sale; and that bounty lands granted, or here- | 
‘after to be granted, during the [then] late war for | 
‘military services, should, while they continued | 
‘to be held by the patentees or their heirs, remain | 


‘exempt, as aforesaid, from taxation for the term 
‘of three years from and after the date of the 
‘patents respectively.”’ 
not been built to the State by Congress, nor has 
the two per cent. been otherwise made good to her. 
We, therefore, claim for Missouri that that two per 


The road or canal has | 


cent. may be made good to her, so that she may | 
be put on an equal footing with the other new | 
States, each of which has received five per cent. |! 


of the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
within their limits, either directly or indirectly. 
But, in regard to the 84,000,000 acres “‘ donated,”’ 
and now sought to be charged to the new States 


and Territories, it will be observed that over | 


27,000,000 acres of that quantity is swamp land. 
hey were entirely valueless to the General Gov- 
ernment, and, in their unimproved condition, not 


only useless, but impairing greatly the value of | 


the other public lands in their vicinity. They 
never would have been of any value to the United 
States unless it went into a system of drainage, 
which, it is apprehended, the ‘old States” never 
would have consented to go into. The States to 
which they were donated may, in process of time, 
have them drained, and thus greatly benefit the 


General Government, as a landed proprietor and | 


as a tax-gatherer, and perhaps otherwise. So, it 
is hoped, that that item may be ‘‘ expunged’? from 


the ‘bill of particulars” against the ‘land States.”’ | 
The remainder, in most instances, were donated | 


a8 a gratuity—for beneficent or benevolent pur- 
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- . sale te cal ta alia aca ional 7 
. eleven of the new States, (including Ohio,) in |; States and Territories, and when made thus, or for 
Poy 


internal-improvement purposes, upon the ‘ alter- 
nate-section”’ principle, it was done by this Gov- 
ernment more with a view to its own benefit than 
to that of the new States and Territories; in order 
to promote their settlement, sale, and reduction to 
cultivation. All should know, and all who are 
inclined to do justice to the new States, will admit, 
that these were the controlling considerations with 
this Government, and very wisely and properly 
so, and in perfect consistency, not only with an 
enlarged and liberal policy, but with the strictest 
reference to economy as touching its pecuniary 


| interests. 


But the honorable gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Bennett] says—in an ironical way—and | 


| quote his words: ‘* Wherever lands are eranted to 
| * States, and are so used as to benefit the other lands, 


‘it is for the benefit of all.’’ He continues: ** A 
‘man who builds by the side of my village lot, 
‘and thereby doubles its price, on this ground 
‘could claim half of it.’”” Now this objection 
to the alternate-section principle, which assumes 
that the General Government is at least, and ne- 
cessarily, indemnified by the enhanced value of the 
reserved and remaining lands on and near a rail- 
road, goes upon a wholly false hypothesis, and, like 
every other argument built upon false premises, 
must fall to the ground. It goes upon the idea 
that the State first builds the road, or causes it be 
built, and then claims a portion of the refuse pub- 
lic land lying on its route, as a reward for having 
enhanced its value. Whereas, it will be observed 
that the State asks the alternate sections to aid her 
in building a road, which, without that aid, could 
not be built. [t isa case analagous to this—and 
I will state a plain and familiar one: Suppose an 
individual owns three vacant lots in a new town 
or village, for which he cannot get a fair price, or 
the price he asks. By letting an industrious 
mechanic, who wishes to ‘* set up in business’? in 
the place, have one of the three lots, on condition 
of his building upon it, he will be enabled to sell the 
remaining two readily at the price which he asked, 
but had failed to get for the whole three unim- 
proved lots. Would he not, asa man of common 
sense, go into the arrangement? Would he, asa 
sensible man, consider that he had lost anything, 
or was worth any less by the operation? Would 
he not, on the contrary, as a citizen and property- 
holder, interested in the improvement and pros- 

erity of the community, be benefited—profited— 
by the arrangement? Would he, as a fair man, 
ever, on any future occasion, or under any cir- 
cumstances, think of bringing a charge against the 
mechanic for the nominal price of the vacant lot? 
So it is with us as the trustees of the public land, 
bound by our oaths to make what we think the 
wisest disposition of it, for the benefit of the people, 
in whom the beneficiary interest resides. If, by 
granting alternate sections, as is proposed on the 


_ lines of these different railroads, which have been 


or shall be brought before us, we enhance—and we 
unquestionably will by the building of the road—the 
aggregate value of the public land, rendering the 
residuum of more value than the whole would be 
without the public road through it, then, as honest 
legislators and faithful guardians of the interests of 
the whole people, are we not bound to do just 
what, in an analogous case, a prudent man would 
do with his own property? Such is the correct 
view of the case—sustained by the experience of 
the country—which is worth more than all the 
fanciful theories and far-fetched reasonings which 
can be devised—which is sustained by reason, and 
must be approved by the sober judgment, and 
should be adopted by the patriotic practice of this 
House, as has been the case in the past legislation 
of the country. But there is another objection 
taken in debate here, as to the ** alternate-section’’ 
system, which I will notice. It is this: that the 
building of the road—rather the making of these 
= therefor—will draw persons to the road to 

uy lands there, and thus tend to depopulate the 


_ sections remote from the road, and thus diminish 


the sales of the lands back from the road. There 
might be more force in this, if the building of the 
road did not increase the emigration to the new 
State in which the improvement is made. But 
every gentleman knows, that it invariably has 
thateffect. The aggregate population of the coun- 
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and cash sales of the public domain in the State, are 
increased. The increase of the price of the lands 
on the road, however, as a general thing,is by no 
means in proportion to the increase of the actual, 
intrinsic value caused by furvishing facilities of 
access to market and other circumstances. Such 
is the life-giving effect of the construction of this 
magnificent species of improvement! Seeing, 
then, that your land **fund’’ is not diminished, 
but manifestly enhanced, by the small grants we 
ask, even if this were the only view of the case, we 
ask you why will you refuse us that, the retaining 
of which will do you no good, but the granting 
of which to us, in our present condition, with a 
Sparse population, and our resources but partially 
developed, will be of incalculable benefit to us? 
We do not ask you to bwild these roads for us; 
we merely ask you to aid us, as the younger mem- 
bers of our political household, in doing that speed- 
ily and promptly which, without that aid, we 
would be compelled to do, perhaps, through a long 
and tedious series of years. fe esk you to do 
it upon such principles and on such terms that you 


| cannot lose anything, and must, by all past expe- 


rience, be greatly benefited. We ask nothing at 
your hands as a matter of charity. "Tis true, we 
are comparatively scarce of active capital—poor— 
but we have a becoming pride, which should in- 
spire the bosom of every American freeman. We 
will not receive these lands—we ask them not as 
a mere gratuity; we will not suffer ourselves to be 
placed in the attitude of pensioners upon the 
bounty of our sister States, or of this Government. 
We would scorn a mere ‘ gift’’ of the public do- 
main, to be solicited and sought by us as a matter 
of favor. Our fathers and we have braved the 
dangers and privations of the wilderness to add 
new stars to the bright constellation of American 
States. The tall forests have fallen before the axe 
of industry; the beautiful prairies have been 
brought in subjection to the plow; thousands and 
myriads of happy Christian freemen occupy the 
lands over which but the other day the savage and 
the wild beast roamed. We are not content with 
merely giving you, in consideration of these grants, 
the direct benefits resulting to you by opening a 
road through your lands and to your lands; but 
we propose, by the bills which have been reported 
to this House, to transport the mails of the United 
States at such price as Congress may prescribe, 
and troops and military supplies free of charge. 
The value of this equivalent to the Government has 
been already ably commented on by my colleagues 
and others who have preceded me, and I have not 
time to dwell upon it. But I cannot forbear from 
alluding to one view of it. Examine the report 
of the Secretary of War, and it will be seen that 
the cost of transportation for that arm of the pub- 
lic service has increased from $130,053 52, ir 
1845, to $2,094,408 51 in 1851. The causes of 
this increase are clearly set forth in that report, 
and are, in substance, that the army is necessarily 
stationed mainly on the remote frontier; the in- 
creased remoteness of the military posts from 
navigable rivers, and the necessity of reaching 
them by long overland journeys; the smallness of 
the army, involving the necessity of frequent 
changes of position, in order to protect the fron- 
tiers of the Western and Southwestern States 
against the Indians, which it has been the policy 
of the old States to transport from their own 
limits and settle upon the borders of the new 
States and Territories. We propose, then, as a 
full equivalent for the lands proposed to be granted, 
not merely great ** highways of commerce’’—con- 
stituting links in the great chain destined sooner 
or later to connect the rock-bound coast of the 
Atlantic with the golden strand of the Pacific—but 
great military roads, free for the use of the grantor 
for an indefinite period, of incalculable value to 
Government and people. It is on these terms of 
the strictest and most unquestionable reciprocity 
of benefits and advantages, that we paths as an 
act of justice, the passage of these bills. They 

ropose no ‘‘gift.’”” In the most unfavorable 
fiche for the new States, they are virtually ad- 
vancements—loans of these lands, to be repaid— 
promptly repaid—‘ with usury.”’ 

The beneficent results to flow from these grants 
cannot be successfully, nay, not even plausibly 
denied. If you stop short now, and refuse these 


poses—was unasked and unsought by the new || try is increased, and consequently the demand for, | grants, (which we thus ask in good faith, and upon 
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terms manifesting the most scrupulous regard to | 
the rights and interests of the whole country,) as 


some propose to do, what, let me ask, will be the 
consequence? What condition do you leave us 
in? During the last Congress you made, and 
rightly and wisely made, to our sister State, I/h- 
nois, a grant of more than 2,500,000 acres of land, 
upon terms similar to those embraced in the bills 
now pending before this body, for a road or roads 


not more meritorious than those favorably report- | 


ed upon by the appropriate committees of this 


body, at this present session—certainly less import- 


antinamilitary aspect. If you turn away and deny 
us asimilar act of justice—of beneficence, (if you 
resolve to call it such)—then do you not do 
** nurtial justice’? to Missouri, Arkansas, and the 
other ** land States,’’ who now ask for only sim- 
ilar grants? The two roads in Missouri, a bill to 
make grants to aid in the construction of which 
has been reported to this Flouse—one therefor hav- 
ing passed the Senate—have been undertaken and 
commenced. They are not mere chimerical pro- 
jects. The State which I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor, has proved herself, through- 
out her history, to be one of the most cautious 
and economical of the States of this Union. She 
has deliberately embarked her credit to aid in the 
building of these two roads, to the extent of 
$3,500,000. The private subscription upon the St. 
Louis and Pacific road is not short of $1,500,000. 
Forty-five miles of that road are under contract, 
and in rapid process of construction, the first 
spadeful of earth having been removed at its east- 
ern terminus on the 4th of July last. The private 
subscription to the ** Hannibal and St. Joseph 
road’’ is not short of $800,000. The survey of 
the route of that road has been made by a compe- 
tent engineer. Both these roads pass through the 
district which has honored me with a seat on this 
floor; and all my constituents, as well as the en- 
tire constituency of my colleagues, have a deep 
and abiding interest in the success of these meas- 
ures; and all are intently and anxiously looking 
to the result of the action of this House upon the 
bills which propose to aid them. 

On the 3d day of November last, ‘‘ground was 
broke”’ at the city of Hannibal upon the ** Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad.’”? My honorable 
colleague from the St. Joseph district [Mr. Harr] 
and myself had the pleasure of being present and 
participating in the proceedings which transpired 
on the interesting occasion. The immense con- 
course of the freemen of Missouri there assem- 
bled adopted a series of resolutions, setting forth 
in terms at once clear, temperate, and dignified, 


the advantages of the road, and its claims upon | 


the favorable consideration of Congress, and 
which I will take the liberty of reading in the 
hearing of the committee: 


“Ist. Beit resolved by the meeting here assembled, That 
the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
will develop the resources of northern Missouri, invite to 
our State a numerous and valuable immigration from the 
older States and the continent of Europe; turn into the 
channeis of productive industry a vast amount of Jabor now 
employed in the business of transportation ; diffuse more 
generally throughout the interior of the State education and 
the blessings of social life ; form an important link in the 
chain of connection between the far East and the far West, 
the Atlantic and Pacific ocean; facilitate the intercourse 
between the various members of our Federal Union, and 
tend to make friends and neighbors of those who now de- 
nounce each other with intemperateness and zeal in pro 
portion to their ignorance of each other’s institutions, man 
ners, and customs. 

2d. Resolved, That the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 


road is a work of vast utility, not only to the State of Mis- | 


souri, but to the nation at large; and that Congress has the 
power, and that itis its duty, to make a liberal appropria- 
tion of land in aid of the enterprise. 

3d. Resolved, That the large grants of lands by Con- 
gress, to a neighboring State, to aid her in the construction 


of a railroad, authorizes the State of Missouri to rely upon | 


the justice and impartiality of the Federal Government for 
a similar grant of lands, to aid in the construction of the 
Haunibal and St. Joseph, and the St. Louis and Pacific 
Railroads ; that the lands of the United States, in the neigh- 
borhood of the contemplated Missouri railroads, wil! be en- 
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that they have expected such aid, not only from the magni- I] 


tude of the work, and its importance to the Westand to the 
nation at large, but because similar aid has been extended 
to the State of Iinots under similar circumstances, and be- 
cause a bill to appropriate lands to aid in constracting the 
two great Missouri railroads has twice passed the Senate of 


the United Siates, by very large majorities, and, we are as- || 
Representatives, | 


sured, would have passed the House of 
had it been reached on the Calendar before the necessary 
adjournment of Congress. Looking to the past, we have 
embarked in the enterprise, relying upon the assistance of 


the General Government, and we still feel assured of that | 


assistance. 
‘Sth. Resolved, That we earnestly urge our Represent- 
atives in Congress to take prempt and active measures to 


secure the grant aforesaid, and for that purpose recommend | 
to them to codperate zealously with the friends of the St. | 


Louis and Pacific railroad. 


gress would insure the speedy completion and the permanent 
prosperity of our railroad, and enable us, with increased 
confidence, to recommend its stock to capitalists as a profit- 
able investment of money. 


‘7th. Resolved, That we cannot refrain from expressing 


our gratification at the act of the last Legislature, which so 
liberally extended the creditof our State to the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph, and the St. Louis and Pacifie railroads; and 
that we tender our hearty commendations to those members 
of the Legislature who supported said bill. 

“8th. Resolved, ‘That the extent and fertility of the soil 
of Missouri, her mineral wealth, and facilities for com- 
merce entitle her, if but true to herself, to a high stand 
among the States of this Confederacy, and to a_ position 
among the first of the Western States, and that we hail the 
commencement of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the 
St. Louis and Pacific railroads, and the action of the State 
Legislature in relation thereto, as making @ new era in the 
history of our State—an era to be signalized by the devel 
opment of the vast resources of the State, and exhibition of 
the energies of our people.”’ 


These resolutions reécho the feelings and delib- 
erate convictions of all the people of the patriotic, 
Union-loving State, which | have the honor, in 
part, to represent on this floor. 

There is much more I should be gratified to say 
in behalf ofthe claims of these important measures; 
important not merely to Missouri, but to the coun- 
try at large, in developing its resources, increasing 
its capabilities, opening new avenues of wealth, 
prosperity, and independence, if my time per- 
mitted. It is admitted, on all hands, that this is 
one of the most auspicious periods in our country’s 


| history, for the vigorous and successful prosecu- 


tion of works of internal improvement. 
gy and enterprise of our people are fully awakened, 
astonishingly developed. ‘The nation is full of vig- 
or, rife with all the elements of wealth and prosper- 
ity. Of this interesting crisis, it may be truly said, 
it is the tide in our aftairs, 

“ Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ 


Come, let us sacrifice all local and sectional feel- 
ings, prejudices, and resentments, upon the altar 
of ourcommoncountry. ‘* Let us reason together,” 
as becomes brethren and fellow-citizens, as to the 
wisest disposition to be made of our common prop- 
erty for our common benefit. As we cannot agree 
in all particulars, let us not, by recrimination and 


|, assemblies. 


he ener- || : ; 5 
|, teman said he belonged to neither of the political 


invective, aggravate our unavoidable difficulties; 


but by mutual forbearance, moderate counsels, and 
prompt action, bring about that ‘* harmonized dif- 
ference of opinion,’ by which the truth may be 
attained, and justice done to our constituency and 
the country. 

The dark cloud of sectional strife, which lately 
lowered upon our political horizon, has rolled 
away,—may we not hope forever 

“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried?’ 


The object nearest every patriot’s heart should 
be to maintain the integrity of our Federal Union; 


| **to strengthen the sacred ties which link together 


its various parts;’’ and to promote the triumphs 
of a peaceful progress. To this glorious end, 


| there is no means so effectual as to bring the mem- | 


bers of our great American family into close prox- 


|| imity by means of railroads. 


Space, formerly considered by some of our pro- 


foundest statesmen as a practical argumentagainst | 


banced in value by the construction of said roads, quite as | 
mucb as similar lands have been, or will be, by the con- | 


struction of railroads in any other State; and that every 
reason Which properly exists, or has existed, to induce such 


a grant of lands to any other State, exists in regard to the 


State of Missouri. 


“4th. Resolved, Thatthe poreeetnerai Missouri have | 


subscribed liberally to the stock of the Hannibal and St. Jo 
seph railroad, and have expended large sums of money in 
preparing for the construction of said road, relying confi 
dently upon agrant of lands by Congress to aid in the work ; | 


' 


the extension of our territorial limits, is thus, as 


it were, annihilated; and a ready exchange of ‘the | 


emo of the farm and the work-shop being 
) 


rought about, our glorious Union, defended at. 


all points, is rendered firm as ‘the everlasting 
hills,”’ and this ‘immense temple of freedom,”’ 


within whose massive walls and beneath whose | 
| towering dome all the oppressed and wretched of 


the earth may find refuge and repose, is estab- 
lished forever. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. T. WARD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or Rerresenrarives, 
April 7, 1852. 


The House being m the Committee of the Whole On the 
state of the Union (Mr. HtpBaRro in the chair) en the . 
stead Bill— 


Mr. WARD said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I rise to address the committee 


under some degree of embarrassment, originatine 
from two considerations: One is, that the course | 





. 


— 


oube- 


“6th. Kesolved, That such liberality on the part of Con- || 2™ determined to adopt in the speech | design 


making is in violation of all my notions of pro- 
priety. I do not think it proper that we should 
convert a legislative hall into a political hustine. 
and, in the second place, the bill under considera. 


tion is one in which | take a deep and excitins 


interest. Itis a bill, 1 think, of more Importance 
than any bill that has heretofore been, or wil] je 

submitted to the consideration of this House durins 
this session. It is therefore a bill upon which |’ 
should have liked to have made a speech direct: 
but as I have resolved to deviate from that course 
owing to the course pursued by the honorable gen- 
tlemen from Florida and Tennessee, I wil! pursue 
the course to which I alluded in my preceding 
remarks, and make a political speech, although 
much against my desire and against that rule which 
has heretofore regulated my action in legislative 
I consider myself forced to this from 


| the conduct of the honorables above alluded to. 


and therefore the House and country will excuse 
my departure from the general rule of my con- 
duct. 

Mr. Chairman, at the commencement of this 
session, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Case.) 
thought proper to commence a political debate, 
That political debate, and the remarks he made 
upon that subject, were doubtless prompted by the 
best of motives; but I looked upon it as tending 
in its end to produce consequences not calculated 


| to give strength to the party to which we both be- 
long; although, on that occasion, I think the gen- 


| parties, and that he had come to this House under 


| son with the party to which 


| during my whole life. 


the expectation of being compelled to act in uni- 
am opposed. No 
feeling or expectation of that sort operates upon 
me, Mr. Chairman; for I hope and expect to re- 
main a Whig, in truth and fact, in word and deed, 
I am not one of those who 
believe that this political controversy in relation 
to the institution of slavery, which has originated 
within the last few years, and which has brought 
this once proud and happy Republic to the verge 
of dissolution, has originated the absolute neces- 
sity of creating a new party in order to preserve 
the Union. I am one of those who believe that 


| the destinies of this Republic are in the hands of 


| to desert them. 


| two old parties, and that if there is no political 


honesty or firmness in them to sustain and per- 
petuate this Government, it is lost, and no new 
party can arise that can save it. 

Although I differ widely, in most measures, 
from my political adversaries, I believe that they 
have, in heir bosoms, patriotism enough to pre- 
serve this Republic. I believe, also, that the 
Whig party have love of principle and country 
more than sufficient for that purpose—enough to 
preserve this Union, and so conduct it as to hand 
it down, not only unimpaired, buteven improved, 
to the latest ages of posterity. I, therefore, ex- 
pect to act with my own party, and share its fate 
for weal or wo, and never expect to make a mem- 
ber of any new party, or enlist under Democratic 
banners. I love Whig principles, the Whig name, 
and its noble and inspiring associations, too well 
It is the name of the friend and 
advocate of freedom and man in past ages; it's 
the name under which our patriot sires fought for 
and gained our national independence and liberty. 
I do not fear the destruction of this Republic in 
Whig or Democratic hands, nor see any neces 
sity for forming any new party to save it. In 
the course of the remarks made by the honorable 

entleman from Florida, since followed by the 
Lenentble gentleman from Tennessee, whose op! 


ions are worthy of consideration, they thought 
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aroper to assail | , 
boldly, but by insinuationsand innuendoes, ) whose 
vame, by some of his grateful countrymen and 
solitical friends, is presented” in connection with 
the next presidential race. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
{ am no worshipper of man. I have no feeling of 
nartiality to gratify, no enmity to avenge. 11 
, deep and abiding love for the great principles 
on which our party is organized. For them, I 
ai) Willing to do aes all that can honestly 


I have } 


i» done; for I am satisfied the principles of our | 


party are calculated to develop the esumable char- 
“ter of our institutions, and to advance the true 
‘nterests, not only of our own citizens, but of 
pyery lover of freedom on the broad earth. For 
she success, therefore, of our party and principles, 
j am forced to take the steps I now take, and make 
the remarks which I now design to address to the 
committee. 

It is true, sir, that I have my prejudices and my 
artialities as well as any who are of haman 
mould, and all of us have them, in a greater or less 
degree; but those partialities and prejudices which 
| niay possess shall be sacrificed upon the altar of 
my country’s good, I am not disposed, sir, to 
sacrifice. my principles upon the shrine of parti- 
ality toaoy man, whether he be thepresent Exec- 
utive, or the one who expects, by the aid of his 
friends, to be so made. I expect nothing from 
executive patronage; I ask for nothing; | hope for 
nothing. It is only the devotion to those princi- 
ples to which this gentleman to whom | have re- 
ferred, and myself, are so deeply attached, that 
induces me to say anything upon the present oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Chairman, in the present crisis of our polit- 
ical history, | believethe gentleman against whom 
these insinuations are made, is the man around 
whom the Whig party ought to rally, if they en- 
tertain any hope of success in the coming con- 
flict. 1 believe it due to Whig principles, and 
not to the man; for I would do nothing to or 
fora man that would tend to injure or jeopard- 
ize principles which I consider important, not 
only to the preservation of Whig rule—not only 
to the preservation of this Union, the proudest 


monument of man’s wisdom—but important to | 


the preservation of liberty itself. Sir, in this it 
may be thought that I give to this man, and these 
principles, more than their just due; but it is the 
honest conviction of my heart; and believing that, 
[could not permit theseremarks, although amount- 
ing not toa direct charge, to pass unanswered. I 
doubt not the purity of these gentlemen’s motives; 
but as to the policy of the acts they have per- 
formed, and as to the policy of the course they 
have thought proper to pursue, I have doubts; and 
| cannot in silence see the principles, for which I 
have labored for the last twenty years, driven to 
the wall. 

| believe, sir, the real practical question is, 
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General Scott, (not directly and || 
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their country, forgetting party ends and party dif- 
ferences; but I am frank to acknowledge upon this 
occasion from what has since occured, that the 
salutary effects of these measures have not been as 
great as the patriots hoped they would be, and that 
that peace, the existence of which is so necessary 
to the welfare of the North and South, has not 
been produced by these measures. This makes me 
fear that a storm, as severe as that which was 
stilled and calmed by those measures, will again 
arise over this country. But | hope for better 
things; I hope that the patriotism which charac- 
terized the actions of this House at that time will 
still have its influence over our actions here and 
elsewhere; and I do trust that mere party ends 
will not induce us to do that which will bring 
about that storm, in force far greater than here- 
tofore felt, because there is danger in that question, 


| which, if agitated by the North or the South, ruin 


| House, when the compromise measures were | 


whether we Whigs will take Scott and Whig rule, || 
or Democratic rule for the next four years, and, | 


perhaps, half a century? Although I respect my 
Democratic friends, I do not wish to see the reins 
of Government pass into their hands, and I will 
doalllcan to prevent the success of the Demo- 
crats, because I look upon their rule as prejudicial 
to the best interests of this Government. With 
the best motives, sir, I think their policy is bad; 
with the best intentions, I think they will not pro- 
duce the amount of good which would authorize 
us to trust them with the reins of Government; 
and, believing that, I array myself as one who is 
opposed to the powers of this Government passing 
into their hands. The gentlemen from Florida 
and Tennessee, and myself, are Southern men, 
who are deeply interested in Southern institutions 
and the guardianship of Southern interests. What 
is their objection to General Scott? I propose to 
*xamine that question. I propose to set down 
“naught in malice, nor nothing extenuate”’ in ref- 
erence to Scott and Fillmore. I am willing to 
compare the records between them. I am willing 
‘o compare General Scott with the present Exec- 
utive in reference to that matter, and with any 
man, whether he be Whig or Democrat. I be- 
‘eve, with my friend from Tennessee, that this 
‘rumphant passing of the compromise measures 
ovght not to be claimed by either party. {t was 
& triumph of patriotism over party. I believe 
that patriotic men rallied round the standard of 


will result sooner or later. General Scott took, 
as all will admit, an active part in pressing these 
measures, and having them passed into laws, pro- 
ducing the happy consequences which were sup- 
posed would legitimately flow from them. The 
part which he took was not in a corner; the acts 
which he did none can gainsay or deny. He at- 
tended a Union meeting at Castle Garden while 
these measures were In agitation, and there uttered 
sentiments alike honorable to his head and heart; 
he, it is said, wrote letters to Clay and Webster, 
congratulating and thanking them for the part they 
took in said measures; he used his influence with 
friends to vote for said measures; he expressed his 
warm approval of the indorsement of those meas- 
ures by the Whig caucus, at the commencement 
of this Congress, and disapprobation of the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, for voting down Po.k’s resolution 
pat apt tg the compromise. 

n this connection, permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the committee, and particularly the Whigs, 
to the patriotic and truly Whig letter of Epwarp 
Sraniy, of North Carolina, a member of this 


passed—a letter that honors its talented and patri- 
otic author; he acknowledges his preferences, but 
at the same time does justice to another, and points 
out the true duty of the Whig party, in case Scott 
is our nominee. Had the speeches of my friends 


from Tennessee and Florida breathed the spirit of 


his letter, ] should not have troubled this House 
with any speech in relation to politics. Mr. Sran- 
LY is a long-tried W hig, and stands justly high in 
his own State, and throughout the Union. He is 
a Southern man, never even suspected of aboli- 
tion or Free-Soil tendencies; in truth, he is known 
to be the violent and unrelenting enemy of all such 
things. He took part in the passage of those pa- 
cific measures, and knows the part Scott took, and 
states it in his letter. I will read so much of said 
letter as refers to that subject: 


‘‘T have never concealed my opinions from any of my 
friends upon public matters, and have often said, what I 
now repeat, that Mr. Fillmore is unquestionably the first 
choice of the people of North Carolina; that | believe they 
would support him, if nominated, with as much enthusiasm 
as they ever supported Mr. Clay. Mr. Fillmore’s whole 
course as President has commanded the approbation of pa 
triotic men of all parties in the South, and his approval of 
the compromise measures, his determination expressed in 
his messages to regard them asa ‘ final settlement’ of the 
questions embraced in them, his prompt efforts firmly ad 
hered to to sustain and enforce the laws against treasonable 
schemes to overthrow them, have made a decp impression 
on the minds of the Southern people. They want no better 
President, and are satisfied with him. 

‘It is also unquestionably true that General Scott has 
been most unjustly represented as ‘the adversary of Mr. 
Fillmore’s administration,’ and an ‘ opponent of the com 
promise bills.’ Itis, I believe, certain that no man can re 
ceive the vote of North Carolina who is not known to be in 
favor of maintaining the compromise acts as ‘ a final settle 
ment.’ There is probably no man in the State who holds a 
different opinion. Our greatest leader, Mr. Clay himself, if, 
in answer to the prayer of millions, he could be restored to 
health and youthful vigor, with all the enthusiasm which he 
only could excite, could not receive the electoral vote of 
North Carolina, if he were a candidate, and opposed to the 


| compromise bills. 


** But it is due to myself to say that I have neversaid. and 
will not now say, that ‘I can’t and won’t go for Scott.’ 
On the contrary, [ have always said I knew he was as 
earnest, ardent, and zealous a friend ef the compromise 
measures as there was in the United States. I know, of 
my own knowledge, that he was so, hefoy their passage 
through Congress and afterwards. I heard him reprove 
Northern men who were opposed to them, before they 
passed Congress, in such strong terms that I thought would 
offend them. I Know he isa Southern man by birth. The 
country knows he poured out his biood on the northern 
frontier, under the stars and stripes, receivirg wounds, the 
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sears of which he yet bears, while fighting against Eng 
land’s haughty power in the warotl8i2. The world knows 
the wonders he achieved, with Northern and Southern, 
Eastern and Western soldiers, in that unparaticled march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. I know he is a true Republi 
can, and has always been ; and l have no fear that sucha 
man would not prove as true to his country’s best interest 
in peace as he has been in war. 

** | do not believe, at this time, there is One man in Con 
gress, from any sectiof or of any party, Whig, Democrat, 
or Free-Soil, who does not know General Scott is in taver 
of maintaining the compromise acts. In a speech of Mr 
Cabell, of Florida, delivered in the House of Representa 
tives, February 3, 1852, he says: 

*** General Scott individually is entitled to the support of 
‘all compromise men. I happen to Know, during the last 
* Congress, the opinions he entertained on these questions 
* Whilst acting Secretary of War, subsequent to the death of 
*General Taylor, and previous tothe formation of Mr. Fill 
*more’s Cabinet, he exerted his personal influence to the 
*ulmost to effect 


the passage of the compromixe aveas 
‘ures.’ ‘Two months have passed by, and this declaration 
has not been contradicted and will not be Mr. Cabell at 


the same trme, said that it was ‘ altnost if not entirely to 
* late for this gallant soldier to do himself jastice, to extri 
‘cate himself trom the false position into which the acts of 
* designing men have enveigied him,’ by which t sappose 
he means what the writer ot the letter to which L am reply 
ing speaks of as ‘ the influences, 
created to elect him.’ ”’ 

** | quote Mr. Cabell’s speech to show that General Scott's 
opinions were Well Known and never were concealed ; and 
that I may say, at the time the speech was made, I told Mr. 
Cabell | thought he was wrong in saying it was necessary 
that General Scott should ‘spread his opinions on the ree 
ord,’ and after he, Mr. ©., lad declared that he 
titled to the support of all conmpromise I remarked 
to several gentlemen that | thought Mr. Cabell was mista 
ken in the opinions he expressed of the probability of Gen 
eral Scott's receiving clectoral votes of Southern States ; 
that Mr. Cabell’s character was so favorably known to my 
constituents, I thought they could trust General Scott when 
Mr. C. declared he was entitled to ‘the support of all com 
promise men ;’ and that f thought, where | was known, I 
could tell what lL knew of General Se and | 
flattered myself | would be believed. 

* The people of North Carolina want a man whose opin 
ions are Known, who is worthy of confidences 
lations of life—of tried patriotism and unsuspected integ 
rity. They do not want a man who writes letters and makes 
pledges just before an election—letters that would require 
‘personal explanations’ every ten days to enable the 
country to understand them. 

“It is an old trick, by which Ido notintend to be alarmed, 
to excite prejudice against one who may be 
the Whigs, to charge him with want of fidelity to Southern 
interests. Mr. Clay, General Harrison, General Taylor, 
Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster, and General Scott, have all 
been denounced as Abolitionists when their names have been 
brought forward as candidates for the Presidency 
will be, no matter who is nominated. 

*““ No candidate for the Presidency is to be blamed because 
unworthy men may try to getinto power by supporting him 
unless he solicits their support, or tries to conciliate them 
The Abolitionists—Cleveland, Preston King, and Rantoul 
voted for Mr. Speaker Boyd. Could anything be more un 
just than to say Mr. Royd was not worthy the confidence of 
Southern men because of their support? 
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‘In the ‘Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti 
Slavery Society, by its board of managers, January, 1852,’ 


page &, occurs this passage : 

“<¢ The opening of the Thirty-second Congress has not 
‘been auspicious to the pacific hopes of the compromises 
‘At the preliminary caucus of the Democratic party, now 
‘largely in the ascendant, an attempt was made to indorse 
‘the compromise measures, and to pledge the party to their 
‘maintenance. The drift of the proposition was discerned, 
‘and the party declined making a Whig platform the basis 
‘of their policy, and dividing the spoils of office, now al 
‘ most Williin their grasp, with theirantagonists. The Den 
*‘ ocrats were well content to allow the Whigs to do the 
‘servile work necessary to pacify the slaveholders, but they 
‘had no intention of sharing with them the plunder of the 
‘nation thus obtained. So the motion was laid on the table ; 
‘aud Mr. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, obtained the Speaker's 
‘chair solely On this condition.’ 

“ Does this make Mr. Speaker Boyd an Abolitionist, or 
create around him ‘influences’ or an ‘atmosphere’ that 
make him uwaworthy the confidence of Southern men? 

‘Suppose the Senator who declared that ‘ the fugitive 
slaves of the United States were among the heroes of our 
age,’ and said, ‘ in sacrificing them to this foul enactment 
or Congress (the fugitive act) we should violate every senti 
ment 0: hospitality, every Whispering of the heart, every 
dictate of religion’—suppose he, who declared he was not 
a Whig—suppose he should support a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, in the hope ‘ of sharing the plander of 
the nation ;’ would this make the candidate unworthy the 
support of Southern men? This same man was guilty of 
the jullowing atrocious declaration, speaking ot the fugitive 
bill : 

“* But when we consider the country and the age, I ask 
‘fearlessly, what act of shame—what ordinance of mon 
‘arch—what law can compare in atrocity with this enact 
‘ment ofan American Cougress ?’ 


* * * * . . * . * * 


‘¢¢ Into the immortal catalogue of national crimes this bas 
‘now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable necessity, 
‘its authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of the 
‘United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed into 
‘it that final health without which it would have no life. 
‘Other Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to 
‘ the fugitive bill can never be forgotten. There are depth 
‘ of infamy as there are heightsof fame. I regretto say what 
*I must, but truth compels me. Better far for him had he 
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é never been born; better far for his memory, and for the the statesman and patriot. His acts on that oc- | Taylor in 1848, write any letters, proclaiming 
« good name of his children, had he never been President casion, and for the last forty-odd years, are before || what the would or would not do. The - 

* Should such a man, the foul reviler of Mr. Fillmore, the the Unior Read them; if th an tel | claimed r. Chairman thet Whi Y pro- 
opponent of General Scott, the malignant defamer of Mr. ion. Kead them; } ney prove him Wor |) © peer ™ » the true | nig doctrine— 
trust him; if unworthy, sacrifice him; trust | the doctrine of common-sense philosophy; to wi, 

, i, 


Webster—should he support the nominee of the Democratic thy, ; : f 
Convention, will the Democratic pacty for that reason aban- | not in mere promises, for the strict performance of that human actions are the criterion by which we 


don their nominee? |, which there is ne, t : are to judge of men, and not | 
‘<7 trust such men will be excluded from both Democratic hich there is no guarante © and to compel the "se ’. nee OF tales made Up for 
performance of which there is no coercive power. the purpose of catching votes. 


and Whig conventions. His abuse is praise of the great , p 
men he reviles. ° | We are advised to trust not the promises of Mr. Chairman, I never was a lover of those 
ss ct us see how this rule, applied to General Scott, will || princes. I say trust not the promises of politi- platforms, I never was a lover of those pretended 


work in other instances. Governe: = ward—whose name || cians made upon the eve of an election; but rather || pledges made by the candidate to a few individ 
is used in certain parts of the Southern country to frighten eo pe . | 8 : 3 : idu- 
look to their life; let that testify of them. The | als, because their tendency is to withdraw the 


blockheads and babies—-Governor Seward, it is generally : : , \| . J 
understood, is hostile to Mr. Filimore’s administration. if |, attitude in which these gentlemen would place || candidate from the people, and withdraw him from 


Mr. paimes — ees apnmneees Whig con- | General Scott, he ought not, and, I hope, never | his duty to the country and to the Constitution 
vention, North Carolina delegates, obeying te wishes Of || wil}, occupy. and no one who may or ought to be || itself, and give him into the hands of a few polit. 


her people, voting for him—and Governor Seward, from , ; : : ° a . 
{ . advanced to the presidential chair will place him- || ical intriguers. That is the tendency of such a 


dislike to other candidates, or for any other reason, should L pre . d } A ; : 
support Mr. Fillmore’s nomination, will the sensible people || self in such a cringing, begging, and time-serving thing. But in the days of Washington this was 


the os old — sy —— oppose Mr. Fillmore? || attitude; in candidates for offices of less dignity || not known—in the days of the ancient Republic 
' 2% Ss B 2 Ss 2 » . . ° ty 
2 haa af the ee et oe Foon Saleen ancceod in their such things may be ov erlooked; but not in those this was not dreamed of. It was reserved for the 
g worthy to be the chiefs of this great and growing || days of Martin Van Buren—who introduced » 


wish, and nominate General Butler, of Kentucky, will the jt : : J : ‘ 
Southern Democracy oppose him because of their support? || Republic. If, in looking back at the long history | number of things which no one now approves 


at a = pe ye annee 4 -_ No ee of Scott’s life—and it has been both long and || of—to originate that system of conducting can. 
ug Who nows that truly yonorable genieman and mos 7 . ee : j , ; S . 
wiittnt soldier as [ do, could patiently hear him lah ad | eventful—the American people cannot see enough vasses. I think, however, that a candidate should 
being unworthy of Southern support, because Democratic done by him to prove the fact of his patriotism,to || permit his sentiments to be known. But there are 
Abolitionists, ‘desirous of sharing the plunder ot the na- | prove the fact that he cannot be a sectionalist, all || ways better than by declarations. The history 
sons had — to vote for him notwithstanding his || the declarations he or his friends could make from || of his acts should be examined; but if not found 
sdvocacy of the compromise measures. . ; a - ° ee) . as a : alas S 

uot us immagine that a candidate for the Presidency haa |, NOW to eternity should not merit their ¢ onfidene e. to be sufficient, to proclaim what his sevtiments 
procured the services of a friend to prepare @ biographical General Scott capable of feeling sectionally > |, are, all high-flown declarations made upon paper 
sketch of such candidate ; Uat the said candidate corrected |, General Scott capable of forgetting his duty to this | never could ee an effect upon my mind, and 
with his own hands the proof-sheets of his friend ssketeh,or | great and glorious Republic, to build up which to | never should produce it upon the mind of any 
of one of them; and thatina short time afterward the biog \ . 2 j ; 1} < 2 ) 
its present high and justly elevated position he || man. Actions are more to be relied upon than 


rapher, who was on intimate terms with the candidate, had, , * | . . ~ ae 
for fear of certain accusations, departed mysteriously from has done more than any living man! It is ab- words—which is the true doctrine the Whigs have 


all his usual haunts, and suddenly ‘left his country for his surd—** Tell it not in Gath; proclaim it not in the | practiced, and upon which General Scott has 
country’s good ’—would this conduct of the biographer, || streets of Ascalon.” Yet, sir, this is the impres- placed himself at this particular time. 


‘ 

i} 
il 
i 


especially it he was under ‘abolition influences,’ cause ‘ : os || y : . . : 
the candidate’s party to disown him? And why not, accord sion attempted to be given to the public, in rela- | Now, sir, I believe, from the excitement that has 
ing to the rule by which some are disposed to try General | tion to that man—a man who has worn himself || arisen by the agitation of this subject upon the 
Seott? out in the service of hiscountry. Forty-odd long || part of the North and South at this time, thata 


aad ’ a anntherinetanes. Let veee hmerice candidate, years has he debarred himself from the pleasures declaration upon that subject is important in the 
4 , eb >| Of the social fireside to protect the liberties which || coming canvass, and I believe both parties will 


who did not dodge the fugitive slave bill, who defended it ; , . oe | > : 
at home most patriotically, in the midst of Free Soilers,in | we now enjoy. Can he forget the patriotic feel- || make it. [ had believed at the commencement 


one sevens aes let us — —_ —— a ings which impelled him to seek the tented field, || of this session, but [I am glad I have got out of 
brihern man with Southern principles’—one hundred and and evendeath? Can heforget ail that, and benow |, that opinion, that the Democratic party desired to 


fifty of them, if you please—a non slaveholding slaveholder na : : | 
nominated as President, with a Southern slaveholder as willing, standing, as he 1s, on the verge of eter- || evade that question, and they wanted to do so, 
Vice President, nominated by the Baltimore Convention, nity, to sacrifice this Union for which he has done || because they said we had beaten them by means 
known and acknowledged 08 wiv qoen as Hallett, Rantoul so much? | Will the people of this Union believe | of the slavery agitation; and they wanted the ben- 
Samet: beoveiael. Seaesan tieets a ia eens conne—will | such aninsinuation offered against aman like Gen- || efit of that question to beat us; but I am happy to 

e against such compromise men, eral Scott? If —_ do, credulity goes further || think that the majority think differently now, and 


Southern Democracy vot _ une } , ; 
because of these ‘abolition influences’ and the horrid || than I thought it did. || that they, together with the Whigs, will be bound 


‘atmosphere’ they would make around any candidate ? Now, sir, his acts are acknowledged to be right; || to indorse, as did the Whig caucus, the compro- 


Not unti! green cheese is had from the moon. And I main . - . . ¢ 
tain that the Southern -cocremcommnecaleeer with propriety sup- \| his acts are acknowledged to be what the people || mise measures as a finality upon the subject of 
port theic nominees, provided they were, as | have supposed, || Of the South desire them to be, and that they were || slavery. They will do it — as certainly as the 
ynown friends of the compromise measures ; not guilty ef |) so during that storm which by the patriotism of || convention meets. It will be done by both par- 


having dodged any of them to conciliate abolition votes, parties was averted, and which did not break in fury | ties, and neither party will have the daring to re- 


\ 
| 


and not nominated by Abolitionists, ‘ : : 

Rut | will close, having written more than I intended. upon the devoted head of this Republic. The rec- || fuse the demand of the South upon that subject. 

My apology is, it may be better to publish this than to con titude of his acts are acknowledged, and the only If General Scott were to make ten thousand 
ousand written obligations 


sume — time in the House of Representatives; and || offense alleged against him is, that he does not | declarations—give ten th 
anak} eee rs te jane © 8 ae ae a a on the highways and byways, the part || upon that subject, my confidence in him would 
; | he took, thereby placing himself before the Amer- |, not be increased one particle, or diminished by 


whose reputation is part of the most valuable property of | 7 i : . . ; 
our nation; and though the election of Mr. Fillmore would | lean people as a candidate for the Presidency. || the act. I do not believe 1t necessary. I believe 


be to my constituents and myself ‘more acceptable than | He is willing to do and has done deeds which re- || it improper. 1 believe, if introduced into the Whig 
Ae ee eS one pets! LE aparece = | dound to the interest of the whole country; but || creed at this time, and under the present circum 
‘ \ he is not willing, after they are done, to claim at } stances, it will not be calculated to do any good. 


ence to the utmost to effect the passage of the compromise , $ : . 
measures,’ and who is well known to be ‘individually || the hands of the American people, any other com- || The motive, doubtless, was a proper one, which 
actuated and prompted these gentlemen to take 


—_e to - support - ee men’—should |) pensation than the approbation of his conduct if } 
Ee ad pees om keene oe || right; he asks no reward for doing his duty as an |, the course wi, have towards General Scott, but 
y >|! American citizen. But he has written no letter, | the gentleman as not treated General Scott with 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whole-souled, enthusiastic support; and should the Demo- f , : 
cratic Convention that is to assemble at Baltimore allow || and given no bonds, that he is a true compro- due courtesy, because he had not kept up with 
the improvements in the Whig creed. He had not 


such Abolitionists as I have referred to, to fraternize with || mise man. His whole life are his letters; his deeds 

them, to guide and direct their counsels, a aid ji | : ‘ A Se it Se ‘ Th 

mete ot ae bape of getting the oe ter degen || of gallantry and daring, his time-worn and scarred || known that the principle upon which the Whig 
and wounded body, are his bonds. If these are || part had been fighting heretofore, of no pledges, 


nation,’ the good people L represent will prepare for them , p : ‘ched 
such @ hot ‘hasty plate of soup,’ as was never thrown in || not enough, he despairs of satisfying you. You |, had been by the sachems of the party abolishe 
as part of their party creed. 1 think it would 


the faces of British or Mexican enemies. would not be satisfied though one arose from the | 
Very respectfully, aC EDW STANLY.” dead. He, too, avowed, at the meeting at Castle || have been but treating hum with due courtesy 
' DW. STANL*~" || Garden, that sort of noble sentiment which should || have informed him of the fact, and he would have 
Yet, our party—which has heretofore thought | characterize every American citizen. He there probably written enough letters to satisfy the 
that acts were more to be regarded than words; || claimed to know no South, North, East or West, |} gentleman upon the subject. 1 know not how 't 
that bids for nomination were not to be made, and || but only the Union, to which he had devoted his || may be with others, but the action of our party 
that pledges presupposed the idea that a man’s | long life. He thus has spoken where occasion has || other times, compared with what these gentlemen 
life was nota record upon which others could | demanded. He occupies towards the American || now demand ofthe General in the name of the true 
look and trust—our party NOW, OF those attached | people no position requiring of him a recapitu- || Southern Whig party, as to the propriety ormpre’ 
to it, say that he has done wrong In not proclaim- | lation of the acts he had done, or the deeds he \| priety of making these declarations, do not speak 
ing upon the house-top the part he took. Why, |, has performed; and had he occupied that position || well for the party to which we both belong. If 
air, if he had proclaimed it, it would have savored || he would not have shrunk from the responsibility || was wrong to make pledges in 1840; if it wes 
of egotism, and it would have done more to de- || of giving those opinions, at any place and at all _ wrong to make pledges in 1848, the same po 
stroy and break down his high and noble character || times. here is no man living who has ap- \| ples would make it wrong to make them in 1ov-- 
than all his critical friends and enemies will ever | proached him on the subject of the compromise, || Any man who has practiced the doctrines we our 
be able to do. It would have been a proclama- || with whom he has used the least disguise; he has || selves have preached; who has practiced the pri 
tion upon his part that he was a candidate for the || responded to every inquiry demanded of him, |) ciples all higs have heretofore laid down for 
Presidency, which he is not; that he,was bidding | avowing himself content with those measures of || thus practicing, should not be by us condemnet, 
for nomination, and that he was proclaiming his || adjustment, and yet he has written no letters; and || especially when that man’s record is such a one 8s 
acts to the South, to steal upon their feelings, and || of that those honorable gentlemen complain—for |, that of ceed Scott—especially when that man 

extort from them their support by the acts of the | that they blame the General. 


‘om || has sacrificed as much for the benefit of the Gov 
wily politician, and not by the acts and deeds of | Nor did General Harrison in 1840, or General || ernment we live under as has General Seott- 
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so far as Mr. Fillmore is concerned, I 
sorthe man. I believe, from the time the Ex- 
“tive mantle fell upon him, he has performed 
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It fell upon him in trying times; but 
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sed by him. They were not advocated by him 
wn this foor,and no vote of his was recorded in 
halfof them. According to my understanding 
‘the history of the times, they were proposed 
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| been made, but they 
succeed. 


cannot and will pot finally 
General Scoit is not the man t 


Lt 


> le nd his 


|| aid in attempting to manufacture political predi- 


to be done that would throw the least de- | 


tuty as fully and completely as any man could | 


fr from giving to Mr. Fillmore the undivid- | 


They were not pro- | 


dadvocated by Such men as Clay, Cass, and | 


Webster; and, by their joint influence, they were 
assed into laws, and their benign influence felt 
yall af the American people. I acknowledge 
‘hat hesizned them, and, since that signature, has 

hfully executed the part he was compelled to 
execute under the Constitution and his oath of 


und 
fee. He has done his duty fully, fairly, and 
sanfully since that time, for which I give him all 
edit. He has done his duty to the South; but 
eis not the only man in the North who is will- 
ing to do the South justice in regard to this ques- 
‘on, There are divers others in the ranks of both 
wtties willing so to do. 
Unfortunately, in looking over the history of 
ir party, which, two years ago numbered as 
janyin this Hallas did their opponents—for many 
weeks there was a struggle between the parties to 
decide which was in the majority—we notice that 
ithas dwindled down until we have scarce a cor- 
poral’s guard left. For that decrease, it seems to 
me, there is some cause, and that that cause can be 
emedied by proper attention to the matter. It 
seems to me, in going into this struggle, our pros- 
pect is not as bright and as flattering as some sup- 
ose it to be, and we are mistaken when we cal- 
culate upon the divisions in the adverse party as 
omotive of any good tothe Whig party. I have 
cnown them to have wars before. I have known 
kerings in the adverse party, but they were 
lways settled before the election. They will vote, 
as one man, for whoever the Baltimore Convention 
nay nominate; and I am determined, so far as I 


um concerned, to vote for whoever the Whig Con- | 


vention may nominate, whether he be Scott, F'ill- 
more, or anybody else. I will do all my humble 
ability will admit, to promote the success of who- 
ever may be the Whig nominee. I believe there 
is in the history of General Scott more to address 
self feelingly and understandingly to the Amer- 
ican people and the American heart, and to meet 
with a favorable response, than in that of any 
ther man in our ranks. I believe that his history 
is better known in the mountains, upon the hills, 
ndin the valleys, than the history of any other man 
tour party; and if the American people are called 
ipon to give that office to any individual on ac- 
ount of gratitude for acts done by him, of all other 
men, Scott is the man best calculated to produce 
that impression upon their minds. And, believing 
‘tat as we are now almost a forlorn hope in the 
point of numbers, that power is passing from us 
in every direction; and believing that something is 
iecessary to arouse and awaken the people, to 
awaken their hearts favorably to the Whig cause, 
i say that Scott is the man to do that; and now is 
the day, and this the hour, that Scott ought to be 
pul upon the presidential ticket in preference to 
any other man, 
am not inclined, Mr. Chairman, to do injus- 
e to any member of the Whig party, or to with- 
— from any member thereof the meed of praise 
Which he justly merits; but I am very much op- 
posed to this system of moving upon the political 
Surlace, and getting up a political ferment with 
‘eierence to prejudices and sentiments which do 
hotexist. I am opposed to thus attempting to 
manufacture publis sentiment, public predilection, 
and forestalling, or attempt to foresta‘l, that senti- 
ment. I believe that that thing has been done in 
* greater or less degree. Efforts of that sort have 
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lections in his favor. ‘The tent in which he was 
raised, and the camp in which he has spent 
life, 1s not well calculated to develop th it faculty 
in the human mind. It is, therefore, nothing ex 
traordinary, that upon the surface of public senti- 
ment, these ebullitions make the demonstrations so 
| much talked of, and which are brought forward 


for the purpose of influencing the action of the 
| Whig party in the coming convention. If the 


feelings of the American people, and the Whig 
part of that people, are properly appreciated and 
understood, he will be found to be the favorite of 
that portion of the American people, to a very 
great extent, in my view. 

So much better has Mr. Fillmore administered 
the Government than the South feared he would 
if he became President, that a degree of 
is felt for him that does nonor to the 
heart; but that does not prove that the men who 
have at last this to dispose 
entered into that enthusiasm, and that feeling, 
which the mere politician has demonstrated. They 
have not. They cannot. It is notin their nature 
or their temper soto do. They have not done it, 
and the Southern feeling, if properly probed and 
ascertained, is for Scott in preference to Mr, Fill- 
more. I know that of late people, in their con- 
ventions, have said the contrary; and the individ- 
ual opinion of any man, let him be ever so 
and | admit that | occupy an humble position—is 
as nought compared with that declaration, unless 
supported by reason and common sense. They— 
the friends of Fillmore—admit the fact, so far as 
the North is concerned, or they substantially ad- 
mit it, that General Scottis the favorite. And the 
fact of his being the favorite of the North, is urged 
as an objection why the South should not trust 
him. Now, Ido not understand or appreciate the 
force of that reason. If the North think proper 
to prefer General Scott, they have a right to do 
so. 


gratitude 
Southern 


t. t | 
quesuon ol, have 
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hig! 





And they—the Fillmore men—wish the infer- 
ence to be drawn, that he, Scott, is preferred be- 
cause he has tendencies to affiliate with their pecu- 
liar notions upon the subject of slavery. General 
Scott has none such, and there is no event in his 
life that justifies the inference. He was reared in 
a Southern State. In the South his earliest, if 
not his best hours, have been spent; and among 
us he numbers his earliest, if not his best friends; 
knowing the Southern temper and the Southern 
disposition, he cannot and will not desert us, if 

, the crisis should come; which Heaven, in its wis- 

, dom, 1 hope will avert. 1 do not know whether 

I am right in the feeling or not, but I do not think 

any man upon earth, who knows the temper of 

the South, and who was reared in a Southern 

State, ever can make war upon that institution; 

because he knows how deeply involved are the 

feelings and prejudices of the South in sustaining 
that institution. 
this Union must know, that sooner or later, if you 
war upon that institution, the power of man can- 
not keep together this Union of ours. No, sir! 
The hour of forbearance, so far as that institution 
is concerned, is at an end; and he who wars upon 
that institution any longer, wars against this 
mighty Republic that we live in. You will have 
to see its downfall, unless you respect Southern 
institutions and Southern feelings. The South 
has already, as she believes, been siandered and 
traduced, in reference to that subject, as far as she 
can bear. Scott knows it. He has mixed with 
those whose feelings are thus aroused and thus 
excited, and he would be the last man upon earth 

; to countenance anything that would carry that 
excited feeling to the verge of civil revolution. It 
is not in his nature, or his temper, and he loves 
the Union, in all of its parts, as devotedly as any 
man can, and stronger testimonies of that fact can 
be produced for him, than can be for any other 
man. Then he is not to be doubted upon that 
subject. 

But there is one remarkable thing in this whole 
controversy—in this whole fight and struggle be- 
tween the relative friends of those two men, that 

| demonstrated itself to me twelve months ago. 

| There is an evident itching anxiety and uncon- 
| trollable desire upon the part of my Democratic 
| friends to take hand in the settlement of this ques- 


General Scott and the balance of 
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They are all Fillmore men. Why they 
should take so much pains to setth that que 
for the Whigs is unaccountable to me, except 
upon one ground—that they are desirous of select- 





ing the candidate against whom to put their man; 
and they are undoubtedly not desirous of selecting 
the ¢ ne they think to be the strongest. If they 
are, they have not the discretion they usually 
have. According to my short experience in polit- 
] | ife, they have selected for us upon two or 


three occasions, 


Their interference in 
; been disregarded upon 


our seiec- 
tion | two or three occa- 
and when disregarded we have generally 
them. When, howeve 


they have univers 


Stons; 


Deaten 


r, they made 


7 lly be ten us. 
if you look at the leading articles 

two or three weeks, (and particularly 
the editorial in the Union pul r the letter of 
Mr. Case1 t—I have great respect for the edito 
you will see that he 


our 
Now 


Union 


‘andidate, 


"9 
ot the 


for the last 
ishu 
is laboring as hard as possi- 


le to show the truth of the statement ec 


ammed 
in the letter of the gentleman from Florida, | Myr 
Caspe.t,] that the selection of Scott, as he} 
the Whig candidate, would be the breaking up of 
the Whig party. 
I presume that the breaking up of the Whig 
party is an event which, as an individual of th 


Democratic party, he would not have been very 


much interested In. He has no desire to sustain 


that party, and he seems to be working for some 
end, and manifests much anxiety to have some 
ot} er man put up than General Scott; and the only 


motive which can rationally operate upon him is, 


he knows that General Scott is the only man whe 
\ elected. ‘The editor of 
the Union labors hard to satisfy the world, and 
the Whigs in particular, that the nomination of 
Scott would ruin the Whig party, if not the Union. 
The gentleman I 


has any chance of being 


h 8S speech and 


So doea the 


from Florida, in 
letter, leans to the same conclusions. 
£ They are all work 
ing for the same end. ‘They all want General 
Scott out of the way. m -| 
ida [Mr. Casetr] announces that he has 
ences for Mr. Fillmore, which are perfectly legiti- 
mate for him to the editor of the 
Union apprehends that, in a conflict with Scott, 
and on account of the prestige which attaches to 
his name, the Democratic flag might | 
and trailed in the dust. I suppose that 
tive which operates upon 


rentieman from Jennessee. 


The gentleman fr lor- 
pr efer- 


and 


entertain; 


e lowered, 
is the mo- 
him; and if we are to 
indulge in the conjectures and suspicions in which 
the gentlemen from Tennesseeand Florida indulge 
in regard to General Scott’s purity upon this ques- 
tion, we can entertain the same 
Mr. Fillmore’s purity in regard to Democratic 
tendencies and sympathies; in proof of which read 
the closing remarks of the correspondent * Pua 
in the Sun, in which he says that Fillmore’s pop- 
ularity is increasing with the Northern Democracy, 
and if they could elect a Whig bil 
more would be the man. 1 think the argument 
they use is not a good and just one, and is highly 
improper. Mr. Fillmore has never forfeited hi: 
claim to be a true Whig; and notwithstanding the 
advocacy of his claim indirectly by the editor of 
the Union, he is a good, worthy, and noble Whig, 
worthy of the confidence either of the North or 
South. 
According to my opinion General Scott, too, is a 
W hig, a worthy and true Whig, deserving of the 
confidence of the South, notwithstanding the fact 
may be that Seward prefers him to Fillmore. 
Whether he does or notI am unable to say. Itis 
a declaration universally made, but for the truth of 
which leannot vouch. Ofonething! .tisfied 
that 1 would be authorized in making a declaration 
that Mr. Seward and his friends never could con- 
trol General Scott so as to make him forget his duty 
tothe South, North, East, or West. Geneial Scott 
knows his duty to the country, and he knows the 
Southern feeling, and appreciates It, and would 
cuard it with as much particularity and jealousy 
as any man living. I do not think there isa safer 
guardian of the nation’s welfare in the Union. If 
he is notto be relied upon,no manis. Theremay 
be other causes for this preference of the Northern 
W higs for General Scott over Mr. Fillmore, than 
those attributed to them, but they cannot influence 
General Scott. They and Fillmore may have aided 
each other in giving currency to those principles 
| which led to a crisis. They may have been all 
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Free-Sotlers, and Fillmore’s turning around to 
wreak vengeance upon them may be an offence 
which they are not 80 ready to forgive. Men do 
not forgive suchan act readily. They are willing 
to suffer wrong or punishment at the hands of an 
opponent; but when a friend, who is traveling with 
then in the same political road, where they have 


made their mark along the road-side in favor of 


the prin¢iples which they favor, turns around and 
wreaks vengeance upon them, then unforgiving 
feelings wall legitimately and naturally arise in the 
human heart. ‘These they alleve to be the cause 
of opposition upon the part of someto Mr. Fill- 
more. ‘They do notexpectany favor at the hands 
of General Scott. They are willing, as are the 
I'ree-Soilers of the Democratic party, to return to 
their allegiance to their party if permitted to do so. 
They think they havea good excuse to return un- 
der the standard of him whose glory is written 
upon at lenst fifteen or twenty battle-fields. They 
have a better excuse to return to duty under his 
standard, than under the standard of the man whom 
they consider to have been instrumental, as well as 
themselves, in making the doctrines of Free-Soil 
popular. Thesearethereasons they give. Whether 
true or false, lam unable to say. Itisa family 
quarrel—a New York quarrel—springing up from 
a spirit of rivalry between the friends of the two 
men. I leave them to settle it as best they can; 
but in their attempts to settle it, 1 do not intend to 
allow imputations to be cast upon General Scott, 
and his truthfulness or faithfulness to the South, to 
the Union, or any portion of it. 

I presume no man in the world will doubt the 
purity and patriotism of the nominee of the Balti- 
more Convention, whoever he may be; for they 
—the Democrats—claim to be the especial friends 
and guardians of the South, Heaven save the 
mark! If my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ranrovr] chooses to support him, or my friend 
from Connecticut, [Mr. CLeve anp,] the honora- 
ble gentleman who spoke the other day, will all 
Democrats desert the Democratic nominee, and 
rally under the Whig national banner? No, not 
one of them, | fear. The nominee is not respon- 
sible for the acts of his friends. If every man is 
to be judged by such a rule, there 1s no man wor- 
thy of any position of trust in America. It is an 
improper and unjust rule, and a rule under which 
all men would be condemned, and no one could 
pess the ordeal unscathed and unharmed. Then 
that can be no objection with me, or any good 
Whig; but it settles this matter in controversy: 
That it is impossible to elect Fillmore without 
New York, and that he cannot carry, on account 
of this family quarrel. Scott, in all probability, 
ean and will carry both New York and Pennsy!l- 
vania, and we must have both, to elect. We now, 
being in the minority, are compelled to have our 
whole party united, or we had as well give up the 
party, and disband, and make the best terms we 
can with the victorious enemy. If we are not 
willing to unite every particle of our party, North 
and South, we have no hope of success, and can- 
notexpectit. Being in a minority, and divided in 
that minority before we commence the ficht, it is 
weakness and folly to break a lance with the vic- 
torious adversary. Wecannot do it successfully. 
1 am the last man upon the earth to yield ina 
struggle where so much is involved: but if this 
thing is to be done, and if a portion of the Whig 
party, small as it is, is to be killed off, and then, 
with the remaining portion, we are to go into the 
fight, L submit. But we cannot reasonably hope 
for success in such a controversy. We must fall 
in the conflict. I am willing to fight with my foes 
to the last. | cannot have any hope in such acon- 
troversy as this. T would have the aid of all 
Whigs; and [ wish to draw aid from the indiffer- 
ent portion of the community, if required; and in 
the history of General Scott there is that material 
which will enable us to make a cal) upon those 
persons, which will be responded to. ‘The history 
of no other man in our party can accomplish this 
so effectually. I know that this is not flattering 
the vanity of many in the party to say this. [do 
it, not out of any feeling towards them, or from 
any love for General Scott It is not that I love 
Scott more, or Fillmore less, but because | love 
Rome more. It is because | love the principles at 


the bottom of all these things, and these principles || 
have to be made triumphant by the instrumentality || 
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of the man whom we select; and that man ought 
to be selected who would have the best chance of 
carrying those principles into successful opera- 
tion. We cannot succeed in any other way. In 

vain may we boast of our principles; in vain may 

we declare our devotion to them, if, wheneveracon- 

troversy like this arises, we are to sacrifice those 

principles upon the altar of individual predilection. 

1 have done it twice in my life; and no profit to 

myself or the country has ever been derived from 

it. ‘This kind of fight I want no longer. This 

thing of sacrificing all upon the altar of men, and 

none upon the altar of principles, is a policy that 

the Whigs have pursued almost to their ruin, and 

[hope it will be pursued no longer. I have no 

partiality for any man presented as a candidate, 

and lam under no obligations to any man, nor 

have I rendered my-allegiance to any one. ‘The 

principles, which lie at the foundation of our 

party, | have no hope of carrying into execution, 

unless we can selectsome man who will obtain the 

greatest strength among the Whigs, and among | 
those who are not strict partisans. I think the 

institutions of this country would be safe in the 

hands of any man who has been named in connec- 

tion with the Presidency, whether he be Whig or 

Democrat. I believe Webster would faithtully 

carry out the provisions of the compromise. I 

believe Cass would do it. I believe Buchanan 

would do it. If I have any misgivings towards 

any of these candidates, itis Marcy. I never had 

a fancy for him. He may be as true as any of 

them, though, but | would not like to trust him a 

creat deal. Douglas, | doubt not, would make 

a good Democratic President. So would the gal- 

lant Butler, of my own State. You Democrats 

have presented none except Marcy about whom I 

have the least suspicion. Marcy’s history does 

not affect me very favorably. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Wiruiams] 
makes one remark which, taken in connection with 
General Scott, is truly remarkable." He says if 
he beholds a Whig standard, when speaking of 
General Scott, and the possibility of his nomina- 
tion, under a sectional white flag, and the other 
under a national one, he will not hesitate under 
which to enlist. He will rather enlist under the 
broad banners of the Democratic flag, if it is a 
national flag, than a sectional white flag. Whena 
man surveys the history of General Scott, whether 
with partiality or otherwise; when he looks at 
the Heights ot Queenstown, at the field of Lundy’s 
Lane, or goes to the city of Vera Cruz, travels 


— — a ee 
|| part to bear a sectional flag which mus 
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Reps, 


Ho. or 


; tin thee, 
dissolve this Union. Yet he is suspected of | id 


capable of doing such a thing; and the gentlem, 5 
from ‘Tennessee says that, in such an altert 
as that, he would rally among his Democrati- 
friends around a Union flag. Sir, that alterna 
live isan impossibility. When it comes, the ai 
tleman may doit. When it comes,all may dq, 4 

Sir, General Scott had a chance to be false te 
the country in behalf of which he had sacrificed 
so much. He had a chance, if report speaks 
truly, to have exercised the powers of the Execu. 
tive of a Republic, with far higher pecuniary con- 
siderations than the American President obtains 
He had this chance, too, when his proud hea»: 
was shaken and morufied by the unmerited sliv\y:. 
put upon him by the then Administration, When 


eMan 
alive 


' he had marched with an army only numbering ' 


thousand men, achieved the victory of Vera Cry, 
and those other victories to which [ have referred. 
and placed the banner of the Union, the stars and 
stripes, in triumph over the hails of the Montezy- 


| mas; ata ume when the grateful feelings of the 


American heart rushed as a mighty torrent 4 
wards General Scott; at that time, for some py,- 
pose best known to the heart of the then Execy- 
uve, he was stricken down in the midst of those 
whom he had conquered, placed under t-rest sub. 
stantially, and brought home from that victorious 
army under an escort of some fifteen or twenty 
dragoons. And while he was under the feelinys 
which this treatment excited, an offer was made 
to him that if he would accept the Presidency of 
Mexico, he might have it, with a salary cuarap- 
tied to him of $1,250,000. J donot vouch for the 
truth of this, but it is so reported. If, then, the 
little leaven of the traitor lurked within his heart— 
if the’love of country, which I believe exists there, 
did not exist—there was an opportunity of treason. 


| But, no; leaving the powers which had been vested 
' in him, and which he had used for the advance- 
ment of the honor and glory of the American 


name, he returned in disgrace—started as a crim- 


| inal to the American shore, thus showing his de- 


votion to the American cause, and his obedience 


‘to the laws of his country. Although deeply 


with him to Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco, |! 


Chepultepec, Molino del Rey, and to the city of 
Mexico, where the stars and stripes were placed 
upon the walls of the halls of the Montezumas; 
and when he reads the history of such a man, 
who for forty-two long years has fought beneath 
the stars and stripes boldly, successfully, and gal- 
lantly, whose body is marked and man 


led by | 


o 
= 


| the present day and hour. 


wounds received in defense of his country and the || 


broad national banner of the stars and stripes, and 
then talks about his willingness to enlist himself 
under the banner of disunion, he is uttering things 


| which are absurd and ridiculous, and he might as 
| well talk of turning back the torrent of the mighty 


Mississippi to its source. He might as well talk 
of revolutionizing all the laws of nature’s God, as 
to breathe such a suspicion as this in connection 
with General Scott. He bear a sectional flag—he 
forget his own glorious deeds in the service of this 
mighty Republic, and all this from the paltry expec- 
tation of being made President for four years, and 


by all honorable men! Is not sucha suspicion too | 
absurd? Has it come to this? 
in a suspicion of that sort in reference to a man 
surrounded, as General Scott is, with his deeds, 
speaking trumpet-tongued to you, and proclaim- 
ing his purity and love of union? It is but a poor 
return for a life spent in the manner his has been. | 
It is but a poor return for the privations he has | 
undergone in thecampaigns in which he has fought | 


Can you indulge || 


wronged by theaction of the Executive, he refused 
the offers of the Mexican people, and returned 
here to meet the charges which had been wrong- 
fully leveled against him at the very acme of his 
glory. If he had been capable of fighting under 
a sectional flag—if he had been capable of war- 
ring against this Republic—then was the time, 
then the occasion. And as he failed to do it, then 
common honesty and justice, it seems to me, re- 
quire that he should stand far above suspicion at 
He has sacrificed his 
all upon the altar of his country’s good. He is 
now standing almost within reach of the sum- 


‘|| mons which ts to call him hence; and I do think 


it is flagrant injustice and ingratitude to talk about 
the possibility of his rallying himself under a 


|| white sectional flag which will end in dissolving 


this Union, and destroying the last hopes of man 


upon the broad surface of the earth; for we are 
not only the asylum of the oppressed of all na- 


| tions, but we are the last beacon-light of liberty 


of the possibility of doing it. 


that blazes over this mighty world. Extinguish 't, 
and the whole world will be involved im intermin- 
able, absolute monarchy and darkness. General 
Scott cannot do it, and it is wrong to suspect him 
My friend from 
Tennessee cannot lay his hand upgn his heart and 


'say that he can indulge such a suspicion against 
then sink to a dishonored grave to be execrated || 


Scott. If he does, I look upon him as an excep- 
tion from all the balance of the human family. It 
is an unnatural and forced construction, and one 
that humanity itself almost shudders at the bare 


_ contemplation of. 


|| rifice Mr. Fillmore. 


for forty-odd years, for gentlemen to indulge in the || 


suspicion, that for the sake of being President of | 
this Republic, he would be willing to turn traitor, | 
and erewn his life by an act of damnable treason. | 

Entertaining the views that General Seott must 


entertain, and regarding this question of slavery | 


| 


as the rock on which we must split, if we do split, || 


it would be nothing but an act of treason on his | 


Gentlemen say there are men who wish to sac- 
Now there is no one, as far 
as I know, that would do that. But the struge'e 
seems to be to sacrifice Whig ascendency for the 
urpose of attempting to keep Fillmore in pees: 
naa that is a sacrifice of principles for men; a” 
whenever you can satisfy me that that is politically 
right, 1 will go as far as he who goes furthest (0 
do it. But 1 am not prepared to consent to sacri- 


fice the Whig cause and Whig principles for the 


purpose of making such a fruitless and desperate 
effort. In my judgment it is an effort too wo 
rate for rational men to engage in. We canno 
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The empty henor of the nomination 
It will not place him higher 
human estimation than he now . It 
not possibly do it. The defeat of himself, his 
riends, and the whole Whig party mast stare 
ocert rational man in the face. And have we 
ome to this, that we must sacrifice our only hepe 
of doing the community rood, that we may honor 
individual? { cannot and will not adopt that 
course yet. I did it m my younger days, but [ 
cannot willingly be broughttodo it again. I raise 
my warning voice here against the possible effects 
of such a step. That voice may be unheeded, and 
| may be compelled to fight the desperate and 
forlorn fight to which I have called the attention 
of this committee and of the country; but I never 
shall be found faltering in my part of it, and | 
shall never seek shelter under the flag of the Dem- 
ocratic party unless my mind shall undergo a 
complete revolution respecting the general policy 
of the two parties. Itis said that it would be 
very pleasant to my friends, the editors of the 
Union, and to a great many gentlemen on the 
other side, if this particular nomination could be 
brought about; for then their quarre! among them- 
selves might be indulged to any extent, and no 
prospect of defeat stare them in the face. But 
their quarrels will be healed, and the fight will 
have to be with the combined and united party 
Their generalship upon other occasions proves to 
us that they can quarrel by the wayside, and all 
vo together to the polls. “ They will do it, and that 
hope which is indulged in by some Whigs, and 
which gives rise to efforts for some nominations, 
springing out of the fact of this seeming division, 
ought not longer to be indulged in. They will 
make it up—Union men, nullifiers and all. The 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cuastrain,] made 
a Union speech the other day, from which one 
would have supposed that he was willing to break 
up all parties for the purpose of preserving the 
principles embodied in the Georgia platform. 
Well, | read a letter from him, within the last day 
or two,in which he says that this thing of a Union 
party isalla Utopian dream, and that they had 
all better rally around the nominee of the Baltimore | 
Convention. That convention, and all this fuss | 
and confusion about a Union party, and whether 
the Democratic party is in favor of secession or 
disunion, or in favor of union in the Democratic 
ranks, will do the Whigs no good. When the 
fight comes off in November, the Nullifiers of the 
South and the Free-Soilers of the North will be 
found hand in hand with the old Democratic party. 
Quarrel as they may between now and then; con- | 
sume as much of the people’s time as they may, 
they will be united, and weshall have no fractional 
arty to contend against. No hope ought to be 
indulged in by any Whig aspirant that we shall 
have to fight a fractional party. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and believe there is still 
enough patriotism in the old parties to adopt the 
means necessary and proper to preserve this be- 
loved Union of ours; and [ think the absolute ne- | 
cessity must and will become so apparent to each | 
of them, when in convention assembled, of in- 
dorsing these compromise measures, that each of 
said conventions will march up like patriotic men | 
and make that sacrifice, upon the altar of their 
common country; for I am satisfied that the influ- 
ence of either, being thrown into the scale of the 
agitationists and disunionists, either directly or in- 
directly, will, in all human probability, enable 
them to accomplish their fell purpose of destroy- 
ing the Union! Therefore, Whig and Democratic 
Union men, as you love liberty, and appreciate 
the works of our venerated ancestors—as you love 
yourselves and posterity, come up like true men, 
and still this threatened storm, and give peace to 
our distracted country! You alone can do it! 
Can you, will you falter? You cannot, you will 
not! But, rising over mere party trammels, you 
Will, one and all, make this offering upon the altar 
of liberty, and then return to your place in the 
ranks of your party, and fight for victory; and 
When victory perches upon either standard, let 
the power of such victory be used to cement the 

nion and to advance the true interest of this great 
‘epub ic, and not for mere party purposes, in re- 
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an do him no good. 
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warding friends and punishing enemies; for, in |, 


our Government, all are, or ought to be, friends. | 


Our enemies inhabit foreign lands. All Americans | 
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are brothers, and must share the same fate. EF 
barked in the same vessel, a! 


m 
i must ride into the 
harbor safely together, or together sink and perish 
in the voyage. 
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SPEECH OF HON. WM. H. POLK, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
[x rue House or Representatives, 
Monpay, -4pril 8, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state oF the Union, (Mr. Hisparp in the chair,) ou the 
Humestead Bill— 

Mr. POLK rose, and said: 

Mr. Chairman, | shall vote for the bill now 
under cousiderauon. 1am in favor of its passage, 
tor the reason that | believe it to be auxiliary mm 
carrying out the inission of this great Republic. 
1 believe that its passage would have the eliect to 
attract from the cities on the sea-board that por- 
tion of the laboring classes who are living there 
in a state of poverty, in many cases the most de- 
plorable, and place them in the independent post- 
uon of the cultivators of the soil, thus contributing 
to the development of the resources of our country 
and adding to our progressive greatness, : 

The Government of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, is a great one; its policy should be a 
magnanimous one. For what purpdSe or object 
should it retain in its possession the iminense 
tracts of wild land belonging to it?) Should it be, 
sir, to have the grass, the native fruits, and the 
forest trees growmg in wild luxuriance, while a 
population of laborers, with sinewy arms, are suf- 
tered to throng our cies, with not a puisation in 
their veins directed to the progress ot the Repub- 
lic? Or, sir, shall we, in our endeavors to carry 
out our mission, to preserve and advance a great 
nation, send laborers to the plow-share, give them 
a right and an interest in the soil, and make their 
patriotism identified w ith the advance of the coun- 
try? If we do that, if war should ever again 
breathe upon our land, they will enter the army 
not ouly with cheertulness, but with enthusiasm. 
They will know as they march, and wheu the 
buliets, the destructive missiles of death, whistle 
about them, they will be enabled to say, although 
we may fall here, although we may be cut down, 
although one ot these messengers of death may 
send us to ** that bourn from whence no traveler 
returns,’”’ yet a great, a good, a magnanimous 
Government has furnished for our wives and our 
babes an abiding-place—a home which cannot be 
wrested from them. Would not such reflections 
inspire the hearts of any soldier? Would notthis 
policy identify the foreign population with the 
country and make them of us? ‘These are some 
of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, which will induce 
me to vote for the bill. 

As it has been the custom, however, to speak 
upon presidential matters, perhaps it would be 
well enough for me, in this connection, to say 
something upon that subject; and | shall, in the 
progress of my remarks, call the attention of the 
House particularly to some remarks, untrue in 
themselves, identifying the Whig party with the 
compromise measures, that were made on the first 
day of this session, and which have been subse- 
quently repeated upon this floor, for the purpose 
of creating a Whig capital to which they are not 
entitled, but to which they have directed all their 
attention to form, to operate upon the country. 

Lam, Mr. Speaker, one of those denominated 
the young Americans. | am in favor of young 
America; but my definition of what constitutes 
young America may differ from that of others. 
What I understand young America to be, is to 
keep up with the progress of the age; to understand 
the progress of the Republic; to live in the eye of 
the world, and to carry out our great mission. I 
do not denounce “ old fogyism,”’ nor do I classify 
it is as meaning a broken limb, a wrinkled brow, 
decrepit body, age hanging upon the forehead. | 
mean by young America, the man that lives up 
to the present point of our progress, and is ready, 
and willing, and determined, to wield the influ- 
ence and power of this great Republic, and to 
carry it out for the great public goed. 1 contend, 
sir—and upon this occasion I especially state it— 
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that I abjeet to 


he remarks made by some who 
bel me to 


lortous party with my 


‘ 


the san g ne 


i e , 
and whose blood ips and dances through their 
veins, as mii goes 

i oby ct, N 
been made upon che old Demecrats who have 
and battled 


1, as | Le ile 


Ir. Chairman, to the attacks that have 


Stor for the success of Our case, 


d 
whicl 


ve, is the country’s cause; the men 
who stood in the front ranks, and who marshaled 
us, as young Ameri ans, up to the struggvie against 
our common enemy—the Whig party. I, Mr. 
Chairman, would consider it parricidal to strike 
a blow against one of those gallant bosoms, se 
sacred in the service of our country. 

| go for the interest of the party, because T be- 
lieve that the success of the principles of the party 
and the purity of the Governmment are idenufied. 
I may have my own preference—that preference 
I will frankly avow; but do not me, if you 


; ° ’ 
please, young Americans, in whose fold | live, 


? 
Usk 


(and | sympathize with the palm that never 
grasps another insincerely )—do not ask me to 
strike Lewis Cass a blow. Leannotdoit. I will 
not. ‘lake me where you please—lift my arm, 


' 


and it shall fall dead to my side when that noble 
old bosom: ts presented to me to inflict a wound 
upon it. I will it. He 
party too long. He has served his country in va 


He has maintamed its d rrity 


not do has served his 


rious positions. 


He 


He stands to-day of those men who are prog 


ibroad. has sustained its honor at all Umes. 


ress- 
lng to the grave, marked with nearly three score 

. 
years ] 


and ten, **the noblest Roman of them all 


So much, Mr. Chairman, for my position with 
rerard to ** young America,” and ** fogyism.”’ I 


hope | am an honest Democrat, ready to go for- 


ward, place my hand upon the altar of my party— 


and that altar | consider the altar of my country— 


and say that I will sustain and vote for the nom- 


inee of the Baltimore Convention. I will make 
the sacrifice of any preference | may have. Is 
there a Democrat here who will not do the same? 


Is there a single one who will paint upon his flag 
his own preference, and ask all others to obey it? 
Such a request upon me [ wi!l never obey. Such 
a request | will never dare to make; and [ depre- 
cate the course of debate which has been essumed 
upon both sides of this House. The Whigs have 


their troubles about their candidates; and we have 


our own. We will arrange ours at the Baltimore 
Convention; and, if they ever get into Convention, 
I suppose they will arrange theirs, which is con- 


sidered at this time very doubtfi I—judging from 
the recent Whig caucus, in which it was ruled out 
of order, by the chairman, (Mr. Maneum, Senator 
from North Carolina,) to offer or consider a reso- 
This fact of 
itself speaks the tone of sentiment governing the 
W hig party. 

Mr. Chairman, I will touch now upon 


W ho is res; 


agitation of the slavery qustion ? 


lution approving the compromise. 


the all- 
onsible for the 
Without 
ping to enumerate or to cite the record of the coun- 
try in regard to it, I am here to-day—I proclaim 
here to gentlemen upon the other side of 
House, and [ stand prepared to prove, that the 
Whig party are responsible for the origin of the 
slavery agitation; that they have nursed it; that 
they have fed it; that they have stimulated it to 
the present hour. And if anything is to follow 
from it; if anything is to grow out of it; if the 
Republic is to be destroyed by it, to you gentle- 
men, alone belongs—particularly the 
W hies—the blame. 


engrossing subject. 


eton- 


el 
ine 


Southern 





You are now allied with the 
Northern Whig abolitionists. You stand entirely 
coalesced with them. Let this be denied! With- 
out the Northern Abolition party, there is no 
W hig party in the land. There is no Whig party 
in the W hole country that has strength enough to 
claim the consideration of a party, if separated 
from the Northern Abolition strength. Deny it, 
and I will proveit. How many Whig Governors 
have you who are for the compromise? One, and 
Tennessee can of him. Name another. 
Gentlemen on the Whig side please answer me. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida. Il represent a small 
State, and our Governor is a decided compromise 
man. 

Mr. POLK. Itis so small a State that I had 
almost forgotten it. [Laughter.] It is nota Whig, 
but a Democratic State. | submit the plain prop- 


boast 


osition, that there is not, north of the Potomac, 
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at this hour, a single Whig Governor but was 
elected upon the principle that he was for the 
repeal or modification of the fugitive slave law. I! 
will take Vermont—I will take Rhode Island. 
Indeed, I will take all of the States where the 
Whigs have Governors, and there is not a single 
one of them—Hunt, of New York, and a!!—but 
who was elected upon the plain and distinct prop- 
osition, that the fugitive slave law should be 


altered, modified, or repealed. Will any Whig | 


deny it? Then why do you assume to yourselves 
the prerogative of being the compromise party? 
Show me the record—show me the act of the peo- 
ple—their decision between the Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats throughout the nation to that effect! Lam 
willing it should be so, if you can name to me a 
single man North—a single State that acts, that 
votes with you, that assists you in electing pres- 
idential candidates, or that acts with you in cau- 
cus to make presidential nominations. Name to 
me the single State North that stands by y« U, 
except upon the principle of destroying the com- 
promise of 1849 and 1850, whichis thethird great 
pledge of peace between the North and the South 

Mr. KING, of Rhode Island. I wish to ask 
the gentleman this question, as Rhode [sland has 
been mentioned: Does the gentleman mean to say 
the Governor of Rhode Island was elected upon 
the principle that he states—opposition to the com- 
promise measures? 

Mr. POLK. Is hea Whig, or a Democrat? 

Mr. KING. A Democrat. 

Mr. POLK. ‘Then he was elected as against 
the repeal of the fugitive slave law. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Iwill address to the gentleman 
another question. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that that question was at all agitated in the State 
of Rhode Island during the last election—the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. POLK. About the State of Rhode Island 
[ will only answer, that I cannot stop to attend to 
such little matters. I can only state this: that a 
rentleman from North Carolina—Mr. Jones—once 
fought a duel in it, and the Governor demanded 
him of the Governor of North Carolina. Hean- 
awered by letter, stating that the next time he 
went there to shoot he would fire across his little 
State, [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Iwill only reply that the gentile- 
man has made an assertion which he has no tes- 
timony to support, in regard to the test in that 
state. 

Mr. POLK. Does the gentleman tell me the 
Whigs of Rhode Island are against the repeal or 
the modification of the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. KING. I say that question was not agi- 
tated, . 

Mr. POLK. Lask you what they will do about 
it, and will wait, if you have an answer to give. 

Mr. KING. When you answer mine in revard 
to the other question. [Lauglite r.] 

Mr. POLK. Are you for or against the amend- 
ment or modification of the fugitive slave law ? 

Mr. KING. [am not for agitating that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. POLK. Will you go for or against it? 
t will wait for an answer. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to answering 
the gentleman. ; 

Mr. POLK. I have made no statement that is 
not susceptible of proof: and if the gentleman 
intends to intimate in the slightest manner that I 
intentionally made any statement not consistent 
with the record, he does me injustice—he states 
what is not in aceordante with truth. 

The action of the two parties in the last Con- 
fress is succinctly stated by the following remarks 
of my colleague, [Mr. Harnis,} and my friend, 
[Mr. Ricuarpson,] and so clearly as to dispense 
with the necessity of dwelling upon the course of 
par in the last Congress. The facts attested 
»y the Journals, and uncontradicted by the most 
reckless partisan of the Whig party, must be con- 
vinecing: 

“Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, (Mr. Richardson yielding 
the floor,) said, that during the progress of this discussion, 
he had analyzed the vote by which the fugitive slave law 
had passed the House of Representatives. and found, upon 
examination of the Journal, that eighty-two Democrats 
voted for that bill, and only twenty-six Whigs; and this, 
too, in a House composed of about an equal number of 
Whigs and Democrats, 

““Out of seventy-six Whig Representatives from the 
North, ONLY THREE VOTED FOR THE BILL. And out of 
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only fifty Democratic Representatives from the North. 
TWENTY-fFIGHT RECORDED THEIR VOTES FOR IT. 

“The State of New York had at that time thirty-two 
Whig Representatives upon this floor, and not one of them 
voted for this bill; while the Hon. Hiram Walden, the only 


Democratic Representative from the State, recorded his 


vote for it. 

** In the Senate there was not a Northern Whig vote for 
the bill. And, sir, if gentlemen wil! take the trouble to an- 
alyze the vote by which the other bills composing the ad- 
justment were passed, they will find, as already stated by 
my honorable friend from Illinois, that there were about 
two Democrats to one Whig that voted for those bills. 
When these facts have gone to the country, the people will 
be enabled to dete:mine from them to whom they are in 
debted for the passage of these measures, and the settlement 
of those vexed and agitating questions. 

“Mr. CamppeL.. Are these three Whigs in this House? 
They were in the last House. 

‘Mr. Harris. [ meant the House of Representatives 
when! used the term. But three Whigs of the last House 
voted for the fugitive slave bill. 

‘“Mr. Marsuan., of Kentucky. How many of those 
Democrats who voted for it have got back to this House? 

‘“*“Mr. Harris. ‘There were more Democrats returned 
than Whigs. I see quite a number around me—! have not 
counted them—my friend Mr. Richardson, and a number of 
others. 

‘Mr. Ricuarpson. I will with pleasure reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marshall,] 
and [| am under deep obligations to him for affording me the 
opportunity of placing. this fact before the House and the 
country. Of the twenty-eight Democrats from the North 
who voted for the fugitive slave bill, twelve are inembers of 
this House, viz: Messrs. Bissell, Dimmick, Dunham, Ful 
ler, Gorman, Hibbard, McLanahan, Peaslee. Richardson, 
Robbins, Ross, Wildrick. Mr. Buell, of Michigan, was 
beaten by a Whig for the vote he gave for the bill, and it 
may be that this Whig was one of those Northern Whigs 
who, in caucus this morning, adopted the compromise as 
the Whig platform. Of the twenty-eight Northern Demo- 
erats who voted for this bill, fifteen were enndidates for re- 
election, twelve elected, two defeated by Whigs, and one 
by a Democrat.”’ 


It is shown that but three Whies voted for the 
fugitive slave bill; that the compromise acts were 
passed by the virtue alone which belonged to the 
Democratic party, with a slight postscript from 
the Whigs; an indefinite sort of postseript—not 
enough, searcely, to swear by. Stull, they make 
a parade, and proclaim to the country that they 


ire the best compromise men in the land. The | 


result of the course of the Democratic party upon 
this subject is evidenced here. We find that a 
large majority of the members present are in favor 
of the compromise. We find the Democratic 
party in a large majority here. How does this 
oceur? Has it been the result of accident, or 
the result of the force of principle? Surely we 
must take it in the latter sense. Surely we must 
understand that every Democrat who left this hall, 
and went to the bosom of his people, taught them 
the importance of the compromise, and that they 
sustained and returned him. The Whigs have 
strangely dwindled in their opposition. Thi: 





counts for the victories which constantly reach us 
upov the wings of a friendly lightning. It brings 
to us constant information of the triumph of De- 
mocracy; of the triumph of our principles. 

The gentleman from Florida, [Mr. Caseut,] 
upon the first day of the SeSSLON, made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

«They (the Democratic caucus) voted to lay it (the com 
promise resolution) on the table. I say, then, that'l came 
to Congress, believing there was truth in what we had 
heard, and with a determination to cut myself loose from 
all party affiliations; to stand by those who stood by the 
rights of my section of the Union, and by the Constitution 
of these States. When I came to the city of Washington, 
on yesterday, I learned that a resolution, approving of the 
compromise, had been introduced into the Democratic cau- 
eus, and, much to my surprise, had been defeated. The 
Whig party held a meeting to-day, and, I confess some 
what to my surprise, put themselves upon my platform.’ 

I wish this House to mark that ** somewhat to 
my surprise.”’ 

‘They stand where I stand; where the great Union par- 
ty of the South stand; they stand upon the Constitution as 
it is; they indorse the compromise, as a total and final set- 
Hement.’’ 

Now, [take issue with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, [Mr. Capeut,] and will prove that the Whig 
party never indorsed it. I stand here, as I believe, 


with facts and figures to show that a majority of 


the Whig party there assembled—certainly never 
one third of them—approved of it as a finality. I 
hope my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Fowier] 
will please indulge me in making him a witness, 
{Laughter. | 

Mr. FOWLER. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to explain? 

Mr. POLK. I know you will do what is right. 


| they scarcely had more than a majority of 


Polk. 
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further of their action, I will make a brie: 


a expla 
nation. I had the honor, if honor it was, to in 
troduce a resolution into the Democratic cauene. 
and, as I stated upon the first day of the session. 


there was not a single objection to the purnow: 
meaning, and finality of it. It wasa Guestio, 
only of time, of numbers, and of propriety. ‘Thy 
caucus assembled. I had the honor of inty, 
the resolution, Objection was made by my friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Stanton, ] as good a South. 
ern man, as good a finality man, as there is jy 1), 
House, and he urged that the matter shoy 
referred to the Baltimore Convention, The rea 
sons urged for this course were, that there were} 
eighty-nine out of one hundred and forty-ty, 
Democrats present, and that it was not right ¢} 

they should assume and declare to the county 

that the Democratic party indorsed a thing whi, 
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whole number present. No! Why? The actio: 
of the Democratic party has ever been to congy|; 
all its members freely, and to make the caucus ay 
imbodiment of the sentiment and feeling of ti, 
whole party. We are always endeavoring 
make it, as far as we can, a direct reflection {; 
the people. Should eighty-nine out of one | 
dred and forty-two, attempt to dictate to the whole 
Democracy? With what sort of force would j 
full upon their ears? Would they regard it as th; 
action of the party? Could | have told the people of 
Tennessee, that it was the action of the party? No, 
sir! Astheauthor ofthe resolution, when | found 
there were but eighty-nine present, I did not insist 
upon itsadoption, but was willing to leave it for the 
action of Congress. But did the Democratic party 
adopt the compromise resolution or not? say 
they did. Every officer, every nominee presented 









, by that caucus to this House was known to have 


| [Laughter.] But before I proceed to speak any | 


been for the compromise measures of 1849-"50. We 
did not leave our action to live in the verbiage o| 
the resolution, but we made it live in the act tha 
we performed and put on record there, ‘The Speak 
er, the Clerk, the Doorkeeper, the Postmasier, the 
Sargeant-at-Arms, were not only known to be fo: 
the compromise as a finality, but known to hav 
been for it, in the trying hour when its fate w 


doubtful. You tell me, then, in the organizatio 
of this House, that the Democratic party took 
definite action upon the compromise measu 


Who is your Speaker? Who is your Sergeant-a 
Arms? Who is your Clerk?) Who are the offi 
cers appointed in the organization of this Hous: 
1 stand here, and now proclaim that they were 
all not only for the compromise, but are now 
its finality.. Now, after the Democratic ; 

their caucus have presented an act so distinc! 
an act by which they place themselves on reco 

[ should surely judge their action to be more of 
finality than that of the Whig caucus. Let us 
look a little into the history of the W hig cau 
The Whigs upon this floor have ninety-one mem 
bers, all told; a meager minority, I will allow, 
but their sins have brought it upon them. They 
have ninety-one here. How many attended the 
caucus that passed the finality resolution? Let us 
see. First, there is Mr. Brooks, of New York 
a good witness, who, on the first day of the session, 
states that ‘* there were fifty or sixty present at th 
‘caucus, and that, by aclear and unequivocal res: 
‘lution, they acquiesced in the compromise meas- 
Suppose we take Mr. Brooks upon lis 
own extreme statement, and the greatest number 
claimed to have attended the W hig caucus is some 
fifty or sixty—one third of whom, according to 
Mr. Fow .er’s statement, votéd against the com 
promise. So taking the basis presented on Whig 
authority, less than one half the number of Whigs 
here, passed the resolutions. Mr. Fow rer’s 
statement I will come to directly. According \ 
Mr. Brooxs’s statement, less than one half of the 
Whig members voted for the finality resolution 


; 
‘ ures.’”’ 


that now flies at the flag-staff of the Republic.” 


There are Whigs upon this floor, who, if they 
will answer, will say that this is true; and that 
this finality resolution was not the expression 0! 
the opinion and feeling of the party. I state that 
it was not, and I am fully prepared to prove 1; 
and if any Whig will deny it, I will prove 1 
Now, according to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts—[Mr. Fowrer]—I love him, because I 
am trying to imitate his good morals and con- 
siderate course of conduct. [Laughter} 
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Mr. fF FOW L E R. 


Will the gentleman allow me 


aeeal 
Mr. POLK. [ love you wisely, but not too 
well. Laughter. | 
fr. FOWLER. I am very happy Jearn, 
t recent les ons taken by the gentleman, 


an effect. (Laughter. ] 
Mr. POLK. I dislike to tell a story that hap- 
iin aschool. I will read the 


L,]} 
rad so de sirable 


eman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow- 


de on the first day of the session. Here 


ER, |! 

vha e gentleman said: 
I erk, | was atthat caucus. I moved to lay these 
; upon the table. L stated, in connection with 
oe nu, that f would not be bound by these resolutions. 
* and applause.}] Jn my judgment, there were 
tiorty members there. I did notcountthem. I will 
say, that in the vote to lay the resolutions upon the 
viich was on a division by ayes and noes, | judge 
rd were in favor of laying them on the table. 
: i 1 will say in conclusion, Mr. Clerk, that I 
m iy duty to have the facts known as they are. If 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fowrrer,!I know, would not 

f statement unless he bells ved it was true. 

H s lived too long in the service of morals, and 

sal influences have not prejudiced his 

ind. He, the cray-headed 
, tell the House uth, an ; 

ther, to tell the House the truth, and nothing but 


refore, cornes like a 


e truth. [Laughter.] And he tells us, that 
ere were forty members there, and one third of 
them voted against the resolution. 


Mr. FOWLE ra I will say in.addition to what 


ed that day, that | have ascertained that 


re forty-¢ ne or forty-two only there. If 
lam mistaken in this, I bee centlemen who were 


t inounce themselves. 
rtain the fact. 

Mr. POLI { unders tand the fact is distinctly 

stated, th it the re were br it f< orty -one or forty-tw oO. 


It is very easy to 


Laughter.] Now, of ninety-one Whig members 
‘Congress, there were cine assembled, one 
rd of whom, voting against the compromise, 


ld leave but twenty-seven going for the reso- 
,28 you have thirty-two Whig members 
n the South, | wonder where your Northern 
ds would come from? [Laughter.] Then, 

| understand the fact to be this: that only twenty- 
ven members of the Whig party pronounced the 
vy upon the resolution which now flies at the 
if the **Re >the Administration 


be | 
on:and 


pub lie, 


sl-iic A 


[n connection with this, I would call the atten- 
e House to a most singular coincidence. 
yven, by the gentleman from Mas- 
‘ow eR,] that only twenty-seven 


1olt 
| have fairly pr 


husetts, (Mr. 


embers voted in the Whig caucus, before the 
commencement of the session, for the finality res- 
ition; and upon a similar resolution, presented 
House by Mr. Jackson, of sag the 
number, probals ly the very same twent 
ven Whigs, voted to sustain it, as will ; ppear 
the record: 
For Jackson’s Resolution. 
Northern Whigs..... 7 Democrats........35 


mthern 


Whigs.....20 


Democrats........39 


27 74 
For Hillyer’s Resolution. 
‘orthern Whies.....10 Democrats........36 
southern Whigs.....22 Democrats........30 
32 66 


Nox w, sir, I ask ner = the House, particu- 
irly the Ww hig part of it, how they can claim to 
e the fj laity party, a en two test vote Ss, one: 
ucus and one in the House, } have exhibited a 

the whole W hig streneth in Congress in favor of 

‘he compromise measures, as they now are, is 

y twenty-seven? 


Mr. OUTLAW. 


I had the honor of presiding 
ver that meeting, 


but Iam not able to state dis- 
netty the number present, because I did not count 
persons who were there. The gentleman who 
acted as secretary of that meeting, was directed 
ascertain the individuals who were present, and 
he informed me he had done so. U pon the mo- 
tion to lay the resolution upon the table, there 
was a large vote, though Iam confident the gen- 
Jeman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fow ter] is mis- 
taken when he says there was one third. There 
was a considerable number who did vote to lay 
the resolution upon the table; but upon the adop- 
of the resolution, I state—and I am sure all | 


lo 


* 
tre 


statement of 
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who were there present, will confirm my state- 
ment—if there were more than four or five Op- 
posed to that resolution, they made it convenient 
to keep that opposition to themselves. They did 
not declare it upon that oceasion. I was al out to 
state further, that when theresolution was adopted, 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Fowxer,] and the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,} and perhaps 
one or two others, retired from the Hall—— 
Mr. POLK. I cannot allow the 
occupy any more of my time. 
Several Voices. Oh, let him finish. 
Mr. POLK. Very well. 
Mr. OUTLAW. I was 


gentleman to 


going on further to 


state, that when the resolution was adopted, the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Fowxer,}] and the honorable gert!:man from 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,| and perhaps one 
or two others, retired from the meetiiz. My own 
about fifty ‘mem- 
though I cannot state } sitively 
ause I did not count 


impression is, that there were 
bers present, 
fact th 
them. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
It was the understanding, 
rentleman from Kentucky, MarsHatt,}] that 
the vote to lay on the table should be the test vote. 
I think he will agree with to that. And 
that vote being taken, several gentlemen have told 
me they did not vote on the passage of the reso- 
lution, as the test had passed. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
the statement made by the gentleman from Ma 
sachusetts. My statement in the caucus was, that 
the men who would lay that resolution on the 
table, and who could not vote for it, had 
ness in a Whig meeting. 

Mr. POLK. I am sorry to be creating so much 
contradiction on the other * the House, but 
as there see ms to be a difference of opinion 
the action of the W hig ce aucus, I want 
centlemen, where is your record ? t was stated 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
LER] that you took the yeas and nays; 
your record? 


aS a 


number present, bec 


[ wish toadd one single word. 
at the suggestion of the 
[Mr. 


me as 
l concur in 


no bus! 


side ot 
as to 
to know, 


Fo w- 


WwW here is 


Mr. FOWLER. That isa mistake I stated 
that there was a division. 

Mr. POLK. You stated that there was a divis- 
ion by yeas and nays, and you are so reported 


in the Concre sssional Globe of =e first day of the 
session. The record is correct, I know. 
Mr. FOWLER. I had no intention of saying 


that the yeas and nays were taken. I meant to 


say that the ayes were called, and that the noes 
were called. That is what I meant, 
Mr. POLK. The gentleman from Massachu 


setts, I know, measures his language adeaiaia. 
because he would not do an injustice to friend or 
foe. He is never in the habit of allowing his pas- 
sions to lead him off into declarations that are not 
strictly in conformity with truth, and he said upon 
the first day of the session, and is so reported by 
those gentlemen there, (pointing to the official 
Reporters,) who always report correctly: 

resolutions 


and noes, | 


‘IT will 
upon the 


further say, that in the vote to lay the 
table, which was on adivision by aves 


judge about one third were in favor of laying them upon 
the table.”’ 
Mr. FOWLER. Very well; that was true. I 


did not mean that the yeas and nays were called. 
Mr. POLK. I do not like to keep the gentle- 
_ in from Massachusetts too long upon the floor, 
but I understand that the Whig party, as a body, 
assembled in caucus on the Sabbath. I was aston- 
ished that they should have assembled on the Sab- 
bath for the purpose of perpetrating a wrong on 
the Democratic party, and of trumpeting forth 
declarations that did not contain the imbodiment 
of the sentiments of the party; but the only thing 
that brought a chilling doubt across my mind was 
that my sood parent—the gentleman from Massa- 

chusetts—should be there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman affirm 
that I attended a caucus on the Sabbath? 

Mr. POLK. Was not the caucus held on the 
Sabbath? 

Mr. FOWLER. That caucus was held on 
Monday, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. POLK. 1 stand corrected. Leaving the 
resolution, I now come to another point, to draw 


a line between the action of the Democratic cau- }! achieved—if | may use the word- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


and the action of the Whig If the 
W hig caucus passed a resolution in favor of the 
finality of the why did they not 
w who would reflect 


I ask the get 


¢} } t 
the adoption 


cus caucus, 
compromise, 
Speak ‘rT 
“ples to the country 
Mass 


solution, 


nominate a man for 


those prix 


Ueman from ichusetts 7 afte 
of that re a Motion was not made to nonm- 
inate a candidate for Speaker upon that basis, and 
not voted 
1 wil 
subject of nomi 
and dropped, 
had upon that resolution, 


Mr. POLK. | 


propos 


if that motion was 
Mr. FOWLER 
The 


di ntally spoken ot 


to the table? 
| answer the ventleman’a 
mations Was inci- 
before action was 


question, 


rentieman if a distinct 
ition to present a gentleman as the nomi- 
party, upon the | the compro- 
mise ee was not made and voted down? 
Mr. FOWLEI No, sir; 
Mr. POLK. Was no such motion made? 
Mr. FOWLER. 


isk the 
nee of at asis of 


no such thing 


Whatever was said in regard 


to nominations, was said before the resolution 
was Introduced. 
Mr. POLK. Then, was anything said on that 


subject before the introduction of the resolution ? 

Mr. FOWLER. It was incidentally spoken of, 
tion was proposed. I call upon 
from North Carolina, 
(Mr. OurLtaw,] who was chairman of the meet- 
ing, and every other member who was there, to 
sustain me in this declaration. 

Mr. OUTLAW. If the gentleman from Mas- 
tts willallow me, | willanswer the question 
if the gentleman from The honorable 

from Massachusetts, {Mr. ower, ] 
stated, retired from the caucus. Sub- 
was made by the gentleman 
{[Mr. MarsHan.] to 
candidate for Sp and it was voted down. 

Mr. POLK. Then, sir, the Whig caucus that 
finality voted to the table a 
ition to nominate a for Speaker, 
upon the principles which would be refle ‘ted from 
{ that resolution. Now, how does 


but no spe ‘ifie ac 


the honorable gentleman 


sachuse 
Tennessee. 
' 
rentieman 
as | before 
seyt ientiy a motion 
from Kentue ky present a 


eaker, 


resolution, 
candidate 


passed the 


prop »s 


tie adoption of 


the Whig party stand in this connection? They 
pass a compromise resolution by less than one 
third of their number: they vote down a propo- 
sition to nominate a candidate for Speaker upon 
that basis; and then they come here and claim that 
they are « mpromise men! Why, Sir, it 18 only 
one of those vaporings that are characteristic of 
that party. ‘They are afraid of the light. They 
are afraid of publication. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Warp] stated that the Whig 
party succeeded fioriously in 1840. Why , Be- 


He stated that 
1844 they inscribed their principles upon their 


they published no opinions. 


cause 


banners, and were defeated; and that in 1848 they 
lid not make known their principles—they did 
not give the people an opportunity of knowing 


them, and thev succeeded again. ‘Tam quoting 
Whig authority; and he wrong 
upon the public mind, one infliction upon its purity 
ross and malignant sin 
W hig party, a cording to 





argues that one 
and patriotism justifies a ¢ 
now. Why, Sir, tne 
W hig authority, have 
save when they the cloven foot and 
foucht under a veil of darkness. I agree with the 

rentleman from Kentucky, that the only fair and 
generous fight was in 1844. Since then, we have 
been fichting an insidious enemy, who are coales- 
cing, harmonizing, and fraternizing with the men 
who steal our — 

Mr. Chairman, | do not believe that the com- 
promise acts of 18 49 and 1850 gave to the South 
the full measure of her just rights. I do not be- 
lieve that, in the adopt tion of those measures, full 
justice Was done to the faith whic h we he asl pledged 
twice before. In the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, the most fretful question that agitated the 
minds of our fathers was the slavery question. 
They compromised it. The country passed on 
prospe rously until 1220, when Missouri made her 
applica ition for admittance into the Union. An- 
other compromise then made, marking out 
a line dividing slavery from the non-slavehold- 
ing population. This was considered the second 
offering we had made to our Northern brethren 
upon the altar of country. ‘Time passed 
on; the country prospered; in 1849~’50—that 
memorable session, which will long be remem- 
bered--the questions arising out of the territory 
-as indemni y 


never been able to succeed, 


concealed 


was 


our 
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from Mexico, presented themselves. I was then 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. In other words,T wish to | 


oy 





r ocratic candidates and the fugitive slave Jaw tion 0! 
in the still wilds of the deep W est. I was not know what Democratic candidate for the Presi- | consider it but justice to the honorable Senator prough 
familiar with the progress of politicians and par- dency would veto any measure upon the ground [Mr. Cass} at the other end of the Capitol, to art of 
ties: | was unprejudiced by that magical sort of | of expediency alone? state his position upon that measure. Mr. Char advoca 
influence. i was looking at this matter, I trust, Mr. POLK. I now understand thegentleman’s | man, although | ama young American, and al Wilme 
as a patriot should do; when 1 saw the old man | explanation. One gentleman understandsGeneral | though [am for young America; although I re. two an 
Cass, and the old man Clay, who stands at this) Scott one way, and another another. pudiate the act of the Democratic Review in assail- the pre 
hour with one foot in the grave and the other upon Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman misrepre- || ing Butler, Marcy, and others; although | reny when | 
its crumbling brink, and the young, gallant, spir- | sents me—not willfully, 1am sure. I didnot say | diate the act of the Pennsylvanian in assailine peace | 
ited, ane noble man from Alabama, {Mr. Crem- what General Scott would do. I expressly said I Douglas; although I repudiate the act of the Key. bill in 
Ens }—when I saw them all standing under the | did not speak for him, except as one who has al- _ stoneand other newspapers inassailing Mr. Buchay. defeat 
portals of this Capitol—Douglas was there, too, ways been recognized as a Whig, sustaining this | an, and although I repudiate every paper in the votes 
grasping the main pillar, like Samson of old, but — particular Whig doctrine in regard to the veto. | country that has assailed any Democrat, and hold ward t 
to save the edifice, not to destroy it--when I wit- | That is all. them all alike criminal, yet I regard them all as ed in ' 
nessed their efforts to carry the compromise meas- Mr. POLK. Oh, I will not do injustice to the || having done injustice to General Cass. That ren- Hous 
ures, | threw aside any opinion that I might have, | gentleman. tleman has been assailed upon the fugitive slaye having 
and went in, and fought with them, and I will Mr. CA MPPBELL. I hope the rentleman will law. Now, I stand here ready and prepared to ported 
fignt with them still. And I claim for Tennessee | answer mv question. prove that General Cass made the first speech jn prom! 
to-day, that when the Republic falls, she will Mr. POLK. What wasit? [Langhter.] favor of the execution of that clause of the Con. peace 
stand ready to shed her tears, and give forth her Mr. CAMPBELL. Whether any candidate of | stitution which was to carry it out. I will read the 5 
loudest moans Over its ashes. the Demoeratie party is pledged to veto any law || an extract from his speech, delivered in the Sen- this, ¢ 

. Phere is but one W hig Governor in the whole | to alter or modify the fugitive slave law? ate of the United States, March 13, 1850, to be Unior 
Union who is for the finalhty of the compromise Mr. POLK. All of them. found on page 518 of the Congressional Globe, lution 
measures, and heis the Governor of Tennessee. | Mr. CAMPBELL. I would like to see the || part I, Ist session 31st Congress. cheris 
ask each member from that State if he was not record. On this occasion General Cass said: servic 
elected upon that finality? If you were elected on Mr. POLK. The whole policy of the Whig *¢ My own opinion is, sir, that we should take up the bill who 1 
that finality, can you vote for General Scott? party is apparent. The old soldier, he who has for the reeapture of fauttive slaves, reported by the Judicia- his fa 
Will you betray the confidence reposed in you? fearlessly faced the enemies of his country, has, '¥Y Committee. J am disposed to suspend all our discus. h 
Can you say to the people of Tennessee that yielded himself to the trammels of Whig principles oe ane os Pag — an ener Seirincen, with a veer ar Oat ence | 
; G 4 as ; : - 7 , , = apne upon that bill, without unnecessary delay, and to pass it ip | 
aR veneral Scott is sound upon this question ? 1 and policy. He has been encircled bodily within || such form as would be acceptable to a majority of this bouy, man | 
‘ t know the gentleman from K entucky {Mr. W ARD| those mysterious coils which that party, on the | That is a point upon whieh the South feels most acutely, follo' 
' said that General Scott marched under his coun- eve of a presidential contest, throw around their | #4 al a he eae it Neuman t "this b a a 
: ry? ‘ J @ Yeas ‘os 8 ems ie oat a . complaint. iave heard but one man in this body deny 

i ie es ao i y era Cruz, to C ware Gordo, to esl candidates to rive them hope of success, Through || tie existence of this evil, or the justice and necessity of Cong 
Ay Ho, to Cheruduseo, to Molino del Rey, to Che- its magic influence they expect again to succeed, | providing an adequate remedy. : “ey 
ti pultepec, and to the city of Mexico—that he stood — as we have been boastingly told by the gentleman |. “The act of 1793 provided that the State magistrates in voted 
ae upon those fields, and did battle upon them man- from Kentucky, [Mr. Warn,] they have hereto- || 5° aac tes aaa a eee eee of te : = an should carry = 
/ iN ail sinh a Se a ae , eas ; that law into effect. is provision has been since ren- terri 
i fully. If General Scott did all thie, has he fallen fore succeeded. No more disclosures for the pnb- | dered nugatory.as these officers will not now act, and. con- Afric: 

f inte such a state of second childhood that he is Jieeye! Noinscription upon their banner! Con- || sequently, the judges of the United States alone have juris- been, 

ate unwilling now to fling his banner to the breeze? cealment and straterv are to do the work. Asan diction over the subject. They are not enongh for that mesti 
/ Do you mean to say that the old soldier who | evidence the Thi i ri] purpose, and the law, therefore, reqaires an amendment. to be 
i Seinallar tee Biers ti an ee ald - “rbd 0 evidence that the Whig plan of operations will be || | tor one, am willing to take ap the subject, and provide ones 
fi e itin Mexico now refuses to inscribe his prin- to deceive the people into the support of their can- || the necessary means of carrying the provision of the Con- the q 

i ciples upon his banner? Willthe gentleman from — didate, I will quote from their papers, North and || stitution into fuil effect. Such a procedure would have the these 

; Kentucky [Mr. Warp] tell me how it is that this | Sonth. | very best effect upon the South at this time. It would be a instit 
rallant spirit, who belongs to his px ris tH 1. > es . se . pledge of our sincerity, and of our desire to do justice to can 

£ 1 10 belongs to his party, is unw ill The Kennebec (Maine) Jourr alin the plainest |! that great section of our common country.’? ferree 
+ ing now to declare what he is for and what he is langnage advocates the doctrine of supporting their I in that G I Cass w he fi ‘ wwe 
against? Task any member of the Whig party, candidate without a pledge. It says: thn hei a tI Ren t pee Ta : h a het pet 

i, ; 7 ; . : : ; sw 2 5 . upon the floor o 1e Senate who prociaimed that other 

for ane - pede of bringing this thing to a direct ‘© Weask no more of them (Southern Whigs) in this case | ; was willing to give authorit 1 the State gov src 

issue, if General Scott is elected will he veto any than we conceded to them in the election of 1848. We : as S 5 Z . , ate of v- to th 

measure having for its object the repeal hanve then accepted General Tayloras the Whig candidate. with- ernments to carry out that provision of the Con- hat 

\ je ve repeal, change, or — a ’ 5 yy at f the United S for tl diti that 

or modification of the fugitive slavelaw? Gentle- | out requiring any pledge npon the subject of the Wilmot stitution of the J nitet States for the rendition of prin¢ 

; ee 5 : : proviso, and we now ask them to accept General Scott || fugitive slaves. Douglas stands there now. Marcy all re 

men, | wait for your answer. Is there no voice | without requiring any pledge touching the compromise — : ae a : 5 ce y a 

to answer me? — aieemear : . . stands there; Houston stands there; Buchanan - 

-WHITR : Ba a " . i stands there; Butler and Dickinson stand there; 0 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. Tcannotsitsilent The New York Tribune, a paper ofundoubtedin- || 5.4 every champion of the Democratic party om 
and listen to such an interrogatory, without en- fluence with a larze portion of the Whig party at ||. 1 ete? Cae atic party late 
leavoring. at leas umiereas I bel . y a : ; S ee a stands there; but Cass was the first. The day prov 
deavoring, at least, to answer it. relieve that | the North, thinks there is no necessity for a Whig ‘ 

authorized to say. fr Seneral Sc ‘maclf r . od 4 .> | has scarcely marked a sunset, preceding the hour urge 
am authorized to say, from General Scott himself, | National Convention, or a Whig platform, to aid ™ © prin 
I : ; . . ee oro. .. || that | speak, that General Cass has not, by a dis- 
that he is opposed to any alteration of any of the | the party in the coming contest. It is decidedly | .: le Ss Fe d h lof the Capi | recorded We 
measures contained in the compromise. opposed to the idea that General Scott should oc- LUGE VORG In Ene Clee es Or ne Lapeer eceree We 

Mr. POLK . 7 5 r: ; “er re : , ; || his vote against the alteration, modification, or wal 

Mr. POLK. Will he put it in writing? Will | euny a def t he subi f th = 2. ’ ’ 

b cupy a definite position upon the subject of the -hange of the provisions of the | adepted and to a 
the gentleman from Kentucky say to methatGen- compromise. It says: ‘ change of the provisions ne lAW, acgopmed and a 
al Sic rill 5 eS : shes imbodied as a leading and prominent feature of A 
eral + catt wi I put that in writing? , “Tt is well known that the Northern Whigs, as well as | | t Hed th = =e t f 1850-51 ae 

Mr. STANTON ’ of Tennessee. Will mv col- all parties atthe North, entertain a great repugnance to the the acts care ae compromise Gcts, © 7 = oa 
leazue allow me to call his attention to the fact, provisions of the fugitive slave law. Any law for returning 1] mean the fugitive slave feature. Let the vote oa 

> se idl canta Silas s dininneiiied a r alee. 2 C- a 262 1 ie 
that the gentleman from Kentucky says that he runaway negroes would be distasteful enough, but the ex speak; it gives the pesition of General Cass, of aa 
Bite he 2 : vm t : isting law is especially and justly odious. For this reason, || Judoe Douglas, and others : 
elieves he is authorized to say that General Scott no Whig presidential candidate can hope to carry a single Th rot t lk thet bl th titio resent- 7 
1s opposed to any change of the compromise meas- Northern State, if he were torun as the especial advocate 1e€ volte tolay on the a e the petition pres . 
ures. ’ and supporter of that law; in a word, and softly speaking, || ed by Mr. Sewarp, praying the repeal of the act - 

Mr. POLK As the centleman from Kentucky if he were to run as a ‘compromise’ candilate.”? of Congress for the delivery of fugitives from ser- s 

‘ wo. «6 2 ant ; : 7 ( 
has seen proper to answer for the Whig party See how willingly the Southern wing of the || vice or labor—(see Senate Journal, March 29, opp 
: re Pores? : oe 52.) viz: 
will he state to me that he is authorized by Gen- Whig party adopt the mum policy. The Rich- || 1852,) viz: a 
eral Scott to say that, if President, should such | mond Whig, in a recent article, says: “ YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, a rm evil 
. ? . . . . . s : } : , > he , Clem- 
an effort be made, he would veto any such altera- The Richmond Enquirer is perfectly right in supposing anes a akion, neha: OF tome, beadien cam In 
tion, amendment, change, or modification of th that we have entire confidence in General Scott; and that, |, €™S, Cooper, Dawson, Dodge of lowa, Mougias, Yen. wo 

’ ! ’ ge, OF t he || having this confidence. we do not desire any pledges from || Felch, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, Jones ot Towa, Jones of Ten a 
compromise acts of 1849-50? him; and that we shall be very happy, if he is the Whig || "¢S*ee, King, Mallory, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Norris, pri 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I do not speak candidate, to see him receive the votes of Free Soilers and || ~—? Sebastian, Spruance, Underwood, and Walker ins 
for any candidate for the Presidency; but Iunder- everybody else. The vote of our cotemporary himself will |) —:".. : 7 the 
take to say that General Scott isa Whig, and that be very welcome: it will be received with thanks, and no ra NAYS—Mesers. Chase, Davis, Dodge Tetrion ond the 

an . ees a =? rat, questions asked. Atany rate, we should not fear that his || Fish, Foot, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Sumner, Upham, Te 

as such, I believe he would act in accordance with | yote for General Scott would taint the General with Democ- ,| Wade—I1.” ja 

the long-established Whig doctrine, that no Presi- || racy, any more than we should fear that the Free Soil vote | And now, Mr. Chairman, I may as well notice has 

dent of the United States should veto any law | Would make hima Free Soiler. Satisfied with the sound- || the remarks of my clever friend from Mississipp!, ace 

; d by C . } ‘ d 7 . ness of our candidate, we wish him to get as many votes as . . cae vot 

passed by Congress upon the ground of expedi- possible. ‘To use a piseatorial figure, everything will be | (Mr. NaBers,]w o manifests a decided disposition up 

ency alone, [laughter,] and ; fish that comes into our net. || to ostracize Judge Dovexas from the Democratic set 

: Mr. POLK. I cannot yield to the gentleman to ““We repeat the declaration too, that we would not vote || narty, solely on account of a vote given by him ; 

a discuss the principle. He is running off into one co eS ee ee a ggg aera | in the Senate under express instruction from the dk 

1 of those side-har- - gogue will not hesitate to make pledges, which he will vio- Legislature of Illinois, and against which he en- is 

ne Mr. CAMPBELL. I hope the gentleman will || late without seruple. We believe it may be set down as a || tered his protest before and after it was recorded, al 

a allow meto ask hima question. I wish to know aera neg on erin een ete ae | and declared that he should never hold himself t 
: str? , § s . . . ™ 

Pall of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee what |) 2" ® my not be restrained by those pledges wien |) responsible for it. It is well known to the coun po 

Fel D am, : : elected. A man’s life and actions and reputation consti- || . s Ble 
eh emocratic candidate for the Presidency has | wie the best guarantee for the faithful dis of public | try that no member of either House of Congres 

H . rn wy e gu discharge P Cc || , 1 A 2 ae ce 

fa: pledged himself to veto any measure that is notin _ trusts.” | was more bold and inflexible in his opposition to th 

| - violation of the Constitution of the United States? Mr. POLK. Such is to be the Whig policy. || the Wilmot proviso than the distinguished Senator th 
4 Mr. POLK. All of them. [Great laughter.] || Something has been said with regard to the Dem- | from Illinois. He has always opposed the agits- 


; 


en nena 


+i 
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son of the slavery question in Congress; he 
brought forward the Missouri compromise as a 
wart of the bill for the annexation of Texas; he 
‘ ivoeated the same measureasa substitute for the 
Wilmot proviso in 1846-7, and voted against the 
twoand three million bills because they contained 
the proviso. He voted against the proviso in 1848, 
when proposed as an amendment to the treaty of 
neace with Mexico. He voted for the Clayton 
bill in the Senate the same session; and after its 
defeat in the House of Representatives by the 
gotes of a few Southern Whigs, he brought for- 
ward the Missouri compromise, which was adopt- 
ed in the Senate on his motion, but defeated in the 
House of Representatives. All these measures 
having failed, he wrote most of the bills, and sup- 
sorted and defended all the measures of the com- 
promise which has happily done so much to give 
neace and quiet to the country. Mr. Chairman, 
the Senator who can show so perfect a record as 
his, of his course in council at a time when the 


? 
t 
this , 
Union was heaving in throes of threatened disso- 
lution, needs no eulogy at my hands. History will 
cherish the record of such fearless and faithful 
service, and administer the proper rebuke to those 
who from malice or envy may seek to detract from 
his fair fame. ’ 
he true position of Judge Doveras with refer- 
ence to the allusion made by the honorable gentle- 
man from Mississippi, may be gathered from the 


following extract of his speech, delivered to the 
Senate on the 3d June, 1850, and published in the 
Congressional Globe, p. 1114: 


“| wish to say one word before this part of the bill is 
voted upon. IT must confess that I rather regretted thata 
clause had been introduced into this bill providing that the 
territorial government should not legislite in respect to 
African slavery. The position that I have ever taken has 
been, that this, and all other questions relating to the do- 
mestic aflairs and domestic policy of the Territories, ought 
to be left to the decision of the people themselves, and that 
we ought to be content with whatever way they may decide 
the question, because they have a much deeper interest in | 
these matters than we have, and know much better what 
institutions suit them than we, who have never been there, 
can decide for them. I would, therefore, have much pre 
ferred that that portion of the bill should have remained as 
it was reported from the Committee on the Territories, with 
no provision on the subject of slavery the one way or the 
other; and [ do hope vet that that clause in the bill will be 
stricken out. Iam satisfied, sir, that it gives no strength 
tothe bill. I am satisfied, even if it did give strength to it, 
that itought not to be there, because it is a violation of 
principle—a violation of that principle upon which we have 
all rested our defense of the course we have taken on this 
question. 1! donot see how those of us who have taken the 
position which we have taken, (that of non interference,) 
and have argued in favor of the right of the people to legis- 
late for themselves on this question, can support such a 
provision without abandoning all the arguments which we 
urged in the presidential campaign in the year 1848, and the 
principles set forth by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan in that letter which is known as the § Nicholson letter.’ 
We are required to abandon that platform ; we are required 
toabandon those principles, and to stultify ourselves, and 
to adopt the opposite doctrine—and for what? In order to 
say that the people of the Territories shal! not have such 
institutions as they shall deem adapted to their condition 
and their wants. I do not see, sir, how such a provision 
as that can be acceptable either to the peopie of the North 
orthe South. Besides, it settles nothing; it leaves it a 
matter of doubt and uncertainty what is to be the condition 
of things under the bill; and, whatever shall be ascertained 
to be the condition in respect to slavery, it may turn out 
that, while the law is held to be one way, the people of the 
Territory are unanimous the other way. 

“And, sir, is an institution to be fixed upon a people in 
opposition to their unanimous opinion? Orare the people, 
by our action here, to be deprived of a law which they 
unanimously desire, and yet have no power to remedy the 
evil? I, for one, think that such ought not to be the case. 
In my own opinion, I have no doubt as to what the law 
would be under that provision; but if I were left to the 
exercise of my own judgment, and to carry out my own 
principles, I desire no provision whatever in respect to the 
institution of slavery in the Territories. I wish to leave 
the people of the Territories free to enact just such laws as 
they please in respect to this institution. On this one point 
Tam not left to follow my own judgment, nor my own 
desire. T am to express the will of my constituents, which 
bas been solemnly pronounced. My vote, sir, will be in 
accordance with their instructions; but I desire that that 

Vote shall be given upon the direct question; to come fairly 
up to these instructions, and not to this indirect mode, which 
settles nothing, whether itis adopted or rejected.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the position which I have 
claimed for the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
18 proven by his debates in the Senate and partic- | 
ularly in his famous speech before the infuriated 
populace of Chicago in defense of the fugitive 
slave law, and in his speech in the Senate, in De- 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Presidency— 


from two of these speeches. In his Chicago 
speech, in speaking of the compromise, he says: 


* The first three of these measures—California, Utah, and 
New Mexico—! prepared with my own hands, and reported 
from the Committee on the Territories, as its chairman, in 
the precise shape in which they now stand on the statute 
book, with one or two unimportant amendments. for which I 
also voted. I, therefore, hold myself responsible to you, as 
my constituents, for those measures as they passed. If there 
is anything wrongin theta, hold me accountable ; if there is 
anything ef merit, give the credit to those who passed the 
bills. These measures are predicated on the great fundamen 
tal principle, that every people ought to possess the right of 
forming and regulating their own internal concerns and do 
mestic institutions in their own way. It wassupposed that 
those of our fellow-citizens who emigrated to the shores of 
the Pacific and to our other territories, were as capable of 
self-government as their neighbors and kindred whom they 
left behind them ; and there was no reason for believing that 
they have lost any of their intelligence or patriotism by the 
wayside, while crossing the Isthmusor the Plains. It was 
also believed, that after their arrival in the country, when 
they had become familiar with its topography, climate, 
productions, and resources, and had connected their destiny 
with it, they were fully as competent to judge for themselves 
what kind of laws and institutions were best adapted to 
their condition and interests, as we were who never saw 
the country, and knew very litte about it. To question 
their competency to do this, was to deny their capacity for 
self-government. If they have the requisite intelligence 
and honesty to be intrusted with the enactinent of laws for 
the government of white men, I know of no reason why 
they should not be deemed competent to legisiate for the 
negro. If they are sufficiently enlightened to make laws 
for the protection of life, liberty, and property—of morals 
and education—to determine the relation of husband and 
wife—ot parent and child—I am not aware that it requires 
any higher degree of civilization to regulate the affairs of 
master and servant. These things are all confided by the 
Constitution to each State to decide for itself, and IT Know 
of no reason why the same principle should not be extend 
ed to the Territories. My votes and acts have been in ac 


| cordance with these views in all cases, except the instances 


in which I voted under your instructions. Those were 
your votes, and not mine. I entered my protest against 
them at the time—hefore and after they were recorded— 
and shall never hold myself responsible for them.” 1 be- 
lieved then, and believe now, that it was better for the 
cause of freedom, of humanity, and of republicanism, to 
leave the people interested to settle all these questions for 
themselves.”’ 


In the Senate of the United States, in the early 


part of the present session—Mr. Foote’s resolu- 


tion, declaring the compromise measures to be a 
definitive adjustment of all the questions growing 
out of domestic slavery, being under considera- 
tion—Judge Douglas said: 

*°Mr. PrestpENT: It is not my intention to go into an 
elaborate discussion of the measures known as the compro 
mise, nor of the resolution presented by the Senator trom 
Mississippi, [Mr. Foote.] At the close of the long session 
which adopted those measures, I resolved never to make 


another speech upon the slavery question in the Halls of 


Congress. I regard all discussion of that question here as 
unwise, mischievous, and out of place. Yet in the course 
of this debate, certain points have been presented to the 
public view in connection with my course, which require 
ine briefly to respond ; and if in doing so [ am constrained 
to refer somewhat in detail to myself, my votes, speeches, 
and general course of conduct, I trust it will be attributed 
to no spirit of egotism on my part, but to the necessity 
imposed upon me by others to vindicate my action and 


| character. 


“The Senator from Texas, [Mr. Houston,] in the course 
of his speech, took occasion to say that he was the only 
Senator now holding a seat upon this floor, who voted for 
all the measures of compromise. That may be so, for aught 
I know to the contrary. But the inference drawn trom 
that remark, and the distinct idea conveyed by it, do great 
injustice to me, and, perhaps, to other Senators. I voted, 
sir, for all the measures of the compromise but one ; and I 


| undertake to say, in regard to that one, that it was well 


known to the Senate before the measure passed, and at the 
time it passed, and has been distinctly proclaimed to the 
country since, that I would have voted tor the fugitive slave 
law, if I could have been in the Senate at the time; and 
that I was anxious to be here for the purpose of casting that 
vote. I say it was distinctly known, because I had so de- 
clared in debate prior to the passage of that act; because 
every Senator on both sides of the Chamber who conversed 
with me, knew that I was friendly to the measure ; and 
because when I returned home, before my own constitu- 
ents, I assumed the responsibility of an affirmative vote 
upon the bill. Yet, sir, the imputation has been repeatedly 
made by implication on this floor, and in express terms by 
the partisan journals, that all those whose names are not 


| recorded on the passage of the bill dodged the question! 


cember last, on the resolution of General Foote, |, 


the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. With | 
the permission of the House, I will read extracts 


Whatever political sins I may at any time have commit- 
ted, I think I may safely assert that no Senator ever doubted 
my willingness to assume the full measure of responsibility 
resulting from my Official position. The dodging of votes— 
the attempt to avoid responsibility—is no part of my sys- 
tem of political tactics. And yet, sir, the special organ 
of the Administration has, on several occasions, accused 
me, in connection with the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, with having dodged the vote on this bill. In 
order to put this accusation to rest, once for all, now and 


forever, I have concinded to give a detailed account of the | 


circumstances which occasioned my absence atthe time the 
bill passed, although it may subject me to the mortification 
of exposing my private and pecuniary affairs to the public 


| view. I had a pecuniary obligation, maturingin New York, 
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for near 4,000, in payment of preperty which T had par- 
chased in Chicago. Apprehending that ay public duties with 
reterence to these very compronuitse questions, might render 
it unproper to leave the city when the dayoi payment arrived, 
I made an arrangement with Mr. Maury, President of the 
Bank of the Metropolis, to arrange the matter for me tempo 
rarily until my official duties would enable me to give it my 
personal attention. Feeling entirely secure under this ar- 
rangement, | thought no more of it until, on the day the 
debt became due, I received a note from Mr. Maury express 
ing his deep regret and mortification that, in consequence 
of the unexpected absence of a majority of the directors 
of his bank on that day, he was unable to carry out the ar- 
rangement. I thus found myself suddenly placed in the 
position in which [ was competled to go to New York 
instantly, or to suffer my note to be protested, and the com- 
mercial credit of my indorser to be greatly impaired. Lim 
mediately passed around the Chamber, and inquired of 
several Senators on each side, friendly to the fugitive bill, 
whether | could venture to be absent three or four dave for 
the purpose of attending to this item of business, and I re- 
ceived from them the uniform answer that the discussion 
would continue at least a week, and probably two weeks 
longer, before the voting could begin. Relying implicitly 
upon this assurance, I went from the Senate cliamber direct 
ly to the cars, and, riding all night, arrivedin New York the 
nextday. Meeting several [linois friends there, ] was en 
abled to meet the obligation, and avoid a protest during the 
three days’ grace allowed me by law. While dining with 
these friends at the Astor House on the day | had concluded 
my business, one of them alluded to the factthat the fugitive 
bill had been ordered to be engrossed for a third reading in the 
Senate. l expressed my surprise, and doubted the correctness 
of the statement. He then showed me the paper contain 
ing the telegraphic announcement, when | inimediately rose 
from the table, and told my triends that I ninst leave for 
Washington that afternoon, in order to be able to rote for 
the bill on its final passage the next day. I will take the 
liberty of mentioning the names of some of the gentlemen 
to whom this announcement was made. Among them was 
Judge Dickey, of the northern circuit of Illinois; Mr. Me 
Elroy, the district atlorney ; Mr. Cook, the sheriff of Cook 
county; and, I beheve, Mr. Gurnee, the present mayor of 
the city of Chicago, and several others of the most respect 
able citizens of my State. L left New York in the five 
o'clock train that atternoon, and, after rivling all night, on 
my arrival here the next day, [ found that the final vote had 
been taken the day previous. [immediately consulted with 
my colleague, now present, (Mr. Shield»,] who authorizes 
me to say that he distinctly recollects the conversation in 
which | expressed my deep regret that { could not have ar 
rived here in time to vote for the bill, and that I intended 
then to ask of the Senate permission to explain the causes 
of my absence; in reply to which my colleague suggested 
that such an explanation would be entirely unnecessary, for 
the reason that it was well known tothe Senate and the 
country that [ was in favor of the bill; and for the further 
reason that, in ail probability, the bill would undergo some 
amendment in the House of Representatives, which would 
require its being returned to the Senate for concurrence, 
when I would have an opportunity, not only of speaking, Dut 
of voting for the bill I acquiesced in this suggestion of my 
colleague, and for that reason made no explanation at that 
time. A few days afterwards, as you well know, (Mr. 
Shields being in the chair,] and as many other Senators 
may recollect, | was taken ill, and rendered incapable of 
being in the Senate but a few times during the residue of 
the session. [I was confined to my bed for several weeks, 
extending beyond the adjournment, having been rendered a 
cripple by a surgical operation on one hip. So soon asl 
was able to be removed, I was taken home under the care 
and kind attention of one of my colleagues of the House of 
Representatives. Everywhere on my route I found the most 
boisterous and determined opposition to the fugitive law ; 
but nowhere was the excitement so fierce and terrific as at 
Chicago, where I had recently taken up my residence, 
There the press and the pulpit bad joined in the work of 
misrepresentation and denunciation. <A spirit of deter 
mined resistance had been incited, and seemed to pervade 
the whole community. ‘The common council of the city, 
in its official capacity, had passed resolutions denouncing 
the fugitive slave law as a violation of the law of God and 
the Constitution of the United States, calling upon the po 
lice of the city to disregard it, and the citizens not to obey 
it. The next night a meeting of two thousand people as 
sembled ; aud in that meeting, in the midst of the most ter- 
rific applause, it was determined to defy ‘death, the dun- 
geon, and the grave,’ in resistance to the execution of the 
law. I walked into that meeting, and from the stand gave 
notice that on the next night | would appear there and de 
fend every measure of the compromise, and expecially the 
fugitive slave law, from each and every objection urged to 
it; and I called upon the entire people of the city to come 
and hear me. I told that body of men there assembled, in 
the face of their denunciations and of their threats, that I 
was right and they were wrong, and if they would come 
and hear ine I would prove it to them.”’ 


And again, he says: 


« And now I come to the main point, which explains the 
object of the detailed statement which | have just made. 
The Legislature of Ilinois, by a combination of every 
Whig in each house, with a few Free-Soil Democrats, had 
passed a resolution instructing me to vote for a bill for the 
government of the territory acquired from Mexico, which 
should contain an express prohibition of slavery in said 
Territory. ‘The instruction did not go to the extent of the 
Wilmot proviso, by attempting to prohibit slavery in the 
States as well as the Territories ; but the movers of it con- 
tented themselves with the provision that slavery should be 
prohibited in the Territories while they remained such, 
leaving the people to do as they pleased when they became 
a State. Yet, the instruction was designed and deemed 
sufficient to compel me to resign my seat, and give place to 
a Free-Soiler, for there could have been no expectation of 
their clecting a Whig. They knew my inflexible opposi- 
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tion to the principle asnerted in the instruction, at the same 
time that tney knew that the right of instruction was the 
settied doctrine of both parties in my State, which no man 
could repu li ite with safety. Knowing that this combina- 
tion of Whigs and Free-Soilers flattered themselves that 
they had sueceeded in a party trick which would drive me 
from the and give place to a Free Soiler, who 
would come here and carry out Abolition doctrines, I con 
fess that they would have succeeded in their plot had I 


Senate 


been certain that all the measures of the compromise could 
have been passed without my vote, and in opposition to 
the vote ofan Abolitionist in my place. Notwithstanding 
there inetractions, I wrote the bills and reported them from 


the Committee on the Territories without the prohibitions, 
in order that the record might show what my opinions 
were: but, lest the trick might fail, a Free-Soil Senator 
offered an amendment in the precise language of my in- 
structions. T knew that the amendment could not prevail, 
even if my colleague and myself recorded the vote of our 
State in its favor. 

* But, if tT resigned my place to an Abolitionist, it was 
almost certain that the bills would fail on their passage. 
After consulting with my colleague, and with many Sena 
tors friendly to the bills, [ came to the conclusion that duty 
required that T should retain my seat. I was prepared to 
tight and de‘y Abolitionism in all its forms, but [ was not 
willing to repudiate the settled doctrine of my State in 
regard to the right of instruction. Before the vote was 
taken, I made a speech reviewing my course on the slavery 
question and defiuinog my position. [ denounced the doc 
trine of the amendment, declared my unalterable opposition 


to it, and gave notice that any vote which might be recorded 
in ny name, seemingly in its favor, would be the vote of 
those who gave the instructions, and not my own. Under 


this protest, | recorded a vote for this and one or two other 
amendments embracing the same principle, and then re 
newed my protest against them, and gave notice that I 
should not hold myself responsible for them. Immediately 
on my return home to my constituents, and in that same 
Chicago speech to which I have referred, [T renewed my 
protest against those votes, and repeated the notice to that 
excited and infuriated meeting that they were their votes 
and not mine.”’ 

With this record, I think that Judge Douglas 
may justly defy the most malignant assailant. I 
am willing to rest his defense here—to challenge 
attack, and leave his cause to the generous decis- 
ion of a hiberal public. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. POLK. I was proceeding to say—— 

[Cries of ** Order!”’ ** Order !”’] 

Mr. POLK. Well, 1 hope I shall be allowed 
to publish a postscript. [Laughter. ] 

Several Voices. Oh, certainly, certainly. 

Mr. ve LANDLER ebtained the floor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I ask the gen- 
tleman aaa Pennsy Ivania to yield me the floor for 
a moment, in order to allow me to propound a 
question to the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
has just taken his seat. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I 
tion, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 


e gentieman from 


will yield for explana- 


I understood the honora- 
‘Tennessee to assert, that all 
the Democratic candidates for the Presidency are 
pledged to veto any law that Congress may pass 
alfecting in any way the fugitive slave law. I 
understand him to state this distine tly. Now, I 
desire to say to that gentleman, that it will bea 
motter of great interest to the country to see that 
arn reduced to writing; and if money is any in- 

ucement, I will undertake to pay to that gentle- 


1! 


man, or to any other gentlernan, $1, 000 who will 
produce any such pledge in writing from these 
men. 

Mr. DEAN. Why, money has no effect with 


the Democratic p: irty; you must make such prop- 
ositions to the Whigs. 

Mr. POLK. In reference to the doctrine, that 
no President should veto any bill on grounds of 
expe sdiency, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CAMPBELI ] says is Whig doctrine, I have to say, 
that such Is nef, nor never has been, Democratic 
doctrine; nor was it the doctrine or practice of 
Washington; and even Mr. Van Buren, it will be 
well remembered, pledged himself to veto any act 
of Congress abolishing slavery in this District, 
though he acknowledged the constitutional power 
todo so. So,also, I feel authorized to pledge any 
nominee of the next Democratic convention for the 
Presidency, to give a like pledge as to a repeal or 
modification of the fugitive law, unless, indeed, 
such modification (not at all likely to happen) 
should prove necessary to its more effectual exe- 
cution,and he generally demanded by the South 
itself. In short, any Democratic nominee wil! 
hesitatingly pledge himself to discountenance, and, 
if necessary, veto, any attempt to modify the fugi- 
tive slave law, in accordance with the views and 
demands of those who are aiming to effect that end, 
In a word, I feel authorized to say, in the most 


un- | 
|| he is conservative on the slave question, 
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is not a candidate 


unqualified manner, that there 


1) 


for the next Presidency in the Democratic ranks |) 


who is not heart and soul in favor of the compro- 
mise measures as they are—in favor of the faithful 
execulion of the fugitive slave law—against its mod- 
ification or repeal. I defy any gentleman on the 
W hig side of this House to say as much for Gen- 


eral Scott. You cannot, you dare not, commit 
your candidate. The light of truth is death to 
Whiggery. 


The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Brooxs,] 
in the early part of the session, vauntingly as- 


|| serted that the Whie part y had, in its caucus for 


of 


nominating officers the House, indorsed the 
compromise measures asa finality. If the meager 
vote given on that occasion is to be considered, as 
then claimed, as an indorsement, by that party, of 
those measures, they certainly have, on a recent 
occasion, manifested a determination to change 
their policy. To judge from the present record, 
and from the persistence of General Scott in with 
holding any public expression of opinion in regard 
to the fugitive slave law, they have, as a party- 
abandoned the position they claimed to have as- 
sumed in the early part of the session. As an 
evidence of it, I will append a classification of the 
vote given to lay on the table the resolutions of 
Messrs. Jackson and Hitiyer, declarative of an 
adherence to the compromise measures. By this 
classification it will Ge seen, that of the sixty 
Northern Whigs—of whom forty-three actually 
voted—but eight voted against the motion to lay 
on the table; or, in other words, but eight were 
willing to indorse, as a finality, the compromise 
measures of the last Congress. But here is the 
classification, showing the votes given, and the 
absentees, copied from the Union of the 7th and 
Sth instant: 

The whole number of both parties in the House, 
classified politically and sectionally: 


Members of the House of Representatives. 





Northern Democrats..... &4 Northern Whigs.........60 
Southern Democrats.....: 57 Southern Whigs...... 32 
| ee ee eer ] ‘1 We ME vcccincsiscasetsds 92 

ee CG odes cha didighwe eden dePEveen ces bade oo 


For laying on the table. 
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MAN’S RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 
SPEECH OF MR. G. A. GROW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 30, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state ofthe Union on the bill to encourage agric ulture 
meree, manufactures, and all other branches of “industr 
granting to every man, who is the head of a fami . dl 
citizen of the United States, a homestead of one | Vande ed 
and sixty acres of land out of the public domain, upon 
dition of occupancy and cultivation of the 
period therein specified— 


Mr. GROW said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: The bill under eration, 
though itonly provides for granting to every head 
ofa family one hundred and sixty acres of |and o, 
an actual settlement and cultivation for five nn 
still it involves the entire question of the proper 
Wit h 
a domain of fourteen hundred and two thirds mjj 
lions acres of unsold and unappropriated land, ; 
becomes a grave question what ts the best dispodi 
tion to be made of it—whether to cede it to the 
States in which it lies, to be disposed of as th ey 
think proper, or for interpal improvements and 
school purposes, or to grant itin limited quantities 
to the actual settler at a price barely sufficient 
cover the cost of survey and transfer, with such 
limits and restrictions as will prevent its falling 
into the hands of speculators. Passing over, for 


» COM 
by 
vy 


Coo 
same, for the 


the present, the first two propositions, [ propose 


briefly to consider the latter. 
The power given in the Constitution ** to dispose 


| of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 


specting, the territory or other property of the 


| United States,’’ leaves the mode and manner of 


iC ongress to exercise it in sucha w ay as best t 


disposal entirely to the discretion of Congress; so 
that it becomes a question merely of sound — 
and correct legislation; it is therefore the duty 


10 


promote the real and permanent interests of the 


each citizen has contributed his share to the 


country. 

The chief objection to granting these lands to 
actual settlers, and the one of seemingly great- 
est plausibility, is that they have been purchs ased 
by the common treasure of the country: and es 


pur- 


| chase money, it is doing injustice to one class, 


| who, from their circumstances in life, could not 


avail themselves of the benefit of the grant; for, 
but a small portion of those who own farms in 


| the old States would abandon them for a home in 


the West, and therefore the grant is unequal and 
unjust. If there be any natural impediment, or the 
circumstances of any man be such in life that he 


| is unable to avail himself of the advantages of 


Northern Democrats...... 24 Northern Whigs......... 33 
Southern Democrats..... ll Southern Whigs......... 2 
Democratic Free-Soilers.. 5 Whig Free-Soilers....... 2 
DU tidite dich ewes 10 ek 1%, 0s ksi anaeia 39 
PIS aint 085646 pc taicededeenespacveeeecateuned 67 
EE WON i bn ciekutend i mckedkad dee et keane eke iemee 13 
NG chs ate Sed bakeewns cane aaeknaes i’ tad ie ecasheel 80 
Against laying on the table 
Northern Democrats.....34 Northern Whigs......... 8 
Southern Democrats..... 40 Southern Whigs...... vane 
Whole Democratic vote..74 Whole Whig vote....... 28 
Absent, and not voting on Mr. Jackson’s resolution. 
Northern Democrats......25 Northern Whigs......... 23 
Southern Democrats..... 9 Southern Whigs......... 10 
Democrats........ on wine ck , WER ce 0s 09 0609.40890 004 33 
Ahsent, and not voting Mr. Hillyer’s resolution. 
Northern Democrats..... 26 Northern Whigs......... 23 
Southern Democrats..... ll Southern Whigs......... 8 || 
eters. c6icee clec tc * We Akad CA 31 


Thus it appears that, upon Mr. Jackson’s reso- 
P} ’ 


Northern Democratic delegation, failed to vote. Of 
theSouthern Whig delegation, about one third,and 
of the Southern Democratic delegation less than 
one sixth, failed to vote. The proportion of the 
absentees to the voting members of each delega- 
tion upon Mr. Hittyer’s resolution is not mate- 
rially different. 

The Whig party, doubtless, have arranged it 
already, that General Scott shall be their candidate, 
and that he shall make no avowals for the public 
eye. They will hold him up to the abolitionists 


South will be asked to support him on the mere 


and 
that he had taken an active part in precuring the 
passage of the fugitive slave law. Whether the 
| American people can be deceived by such strategy || 
‘remains to be seen. 


any particular act of legislation, it is his mistor- 
tune, and no fault of thelaw. Ifthese lands, then, 
have reimbursed their entire cost, then you do no 
injustice to any citizen by this grant, unless it be 
proper for the Government still to hold them asa 
source of revenue. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
made to the last Congress, we find the aggregate 
receipts from the sale of the public lands, to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1850, amounts to......... .$135,339,092 


and the entire CG acitetan cadenkeniseeee 





— 


|| Leaving a net balance of receipts over 
lution, more than one third of the entire Northern | 
Whig delegation, and about one quarter of the | 


5 


expenditures Of... 0.2.00 ccee cece GO0,391,213 
Which amount is made up of $15, 000, 000 paid 
France for Louisiana; $5,000,000 paid Spain for 
the Floridas; $1,489,768 66 paid Georgia for Ala- 
bama and Mississippi; $4,282,151 12 for Yazoo 
claims under Georgia; $35,589,566 for extinguish- 
ing Indian titles; $6,369,838 07, for surveying: 





| $7, 466, 324 19 for selling and managing—making 


the above sum of $74,957,879, 
And, if there be deducted from this balance the 


| $15,000,000 we pay Mexico for New Mexico and 


1] California, and the $10,000,000 paid Texas in set- 


of the North as an anti-compromise man, and the | 


tling her boundary, and every other amount that 


| is properly chargeable to thelands, it will stil! leave 
declaration of Southern Whigs in Congress, that || 


an excess of receipts over expenditures, if the state- 
ment of the Secretary be correct. In this calcula- 
tion it is not proper to include the cost of the war 
of the Revolution, for that was a war waged for 
the rights of man ‘and not for land; and even if it 

was, its cost was incurred and paid by a generation 








39p ConG..... 1ST Sess 


» has passed away. Nor should the cost of || 
of 1812 be included; for that was a war | 
ved in defense of the dearest rights of the Amer- 


zen, and tuo teach the world that he is 
wi nst violence and wrong while under the 
in of the stripes and stars. 
While, then, the amount appropriated to the 
of our domain has been reimbursed from 
les. no citizen can complain that you do him 
ce by this grant, for you take from him 
but what you have reps uid, uniess it Is a 
~ r suvyect of taxation, and ought to be re- 
ed by the Government as a source of revenue. 
' equ ul justice and propriety, you might make 


d the sunlight a source of revenue—as 
crant to certain men, if it were possible to 
e,the right to bottle the atmosphere and 
vent dying men from inhaling the contents 
ess their night is first secured by Sareea 
jivide the sun into quantum of rays, and dole 
to groping men according to their ability to 
What right has Government to monopolize 
if the gifts of God to man, and make them the 
ect of merchandise and traffic? 
But even if.it be proper for the Government to 


lands as a source of revenue, what 
ability 1s — e of deriving any from them for 
next quarter of a century? The Sec retary of 
Prenet ry, in his annual report to the last Con- 
ss, Says: 

By the various acts of Congress appropriating the public 
is to objects Which withdraw them trom ordinary reve- 
purposes, it is quite certain that for several years to 
he Treasury must be mainly, if not entirely, depend 
yw its receipts upon duties levied upon foreign mer- 


* * r . * * * * - 


to tne 


The warrants yet to be presented under these 
78,922,513 acres, valued at $98,653,140. At the 

e of 4,909 ,247 46 acres per annum, Over sixteen 
required to absorb and satisfy the warrants yet 
eae as estimated, under the several bounty land 


Pr) 
' W in joree. 


‘acts will 





stor 


} 
are W Me 


In addition to the above estimate should be add- 
ed such portions of the 104,857,412.88 acres here- 
rranted for the purposes denoted in the fol- 


statement as 


remains unsold, and e 
rin the market. [See table A.] 

land warrant assignment bill, ; 
another large quantity of land is 
vn int o the market in the form of bounties to 
ers. So that, judg 


Ls 


mnse- 


(nd by the assed 


ring from these estimates, 


eis no pro vability of the Government deriv- 

re any revenue from the lands for years to come, 

e pur haser can buy th eV varrant at lé SS than 

Gover ment price. And, while the ae 
the lands are thus diminishing, the expe 

vislation relative to them are increasing. 

re are already before this Congress some 


y-five or forty bil land to 
railroads, the whole 
*th of which is something over nine thousand 
I three 


ls asking grants of 
construction of 
eine almost thousand vreater 
now con- 
sritain, and a little more than a 
less than those of the United 
altogether some thirty-five 
land. (See table B.} On an 
ill require at least four days to con- 
bills, and determine the pro- 
rely of its passage. And each day’s legisla- 
nm costs the Government about three thousand 
ars. So that near half a million of dollars 
e spent this session of Congress in discuss- 
¢ and settling the propriety of making grants 
{the public lands to railroad companies, and 
fal improvements, with still increasing demands 
each subsequent session of Congress; and, 
ule the clause of the Consti giving the 
ower to dispose of these lands is general in its 
legislation, to exercise this 
WeFin such way as to bring it in conflict with 
er powers of the Constitution? The power of 
zress over commerce is to regulate and not 
reate it. It may therefore improve and make 
ie the channels of trade that already exist; but 
y what rirht under the Constitution 
ss Open entirely new avenues or channels? 1: 
und poliey, then, for the Government to un- 
we indirectly to do, under this « what 
fy would not have the power to do directly : 
h being the prospective condition of the rev- 
le to be derived from the public lands, the 
‘pinon of Andrew Jackson, in his message of 
“42 embarking in a 


miles 
length of all the railroads 
ed in Great 
miles 
es, and requiring 
ons acres of 
ace it Ww 
reach of 


tie entire 


sand 


these 


ution 


ems, is it correct 


ean Con- 






lause, 


<, as to the Government 


Man’ s Right to the Soil— Mr. Grow. 


scheme of internal i 
to the present. 
dom of such legislation he says: 


“* Besides the danger to which it exposes Congress 
making hasty appropriations to works of the characte 

which they may be trequently ignorant, it promotes a 1 
chievous and corrupting zr influence 
ing Ont to the people the fallacious hope that the suc 
acertain candidate will make navigable their nei 
creek or river, bring commerce to their doors 
the value _of their property. It th: 
squander the treasure 
local obje cts. { 
public men." 


t 


, and inc 
1s favors combinatioy 


as fatal to just legislation as to the purit 


upon elections, by hold 


improvements, may w ell apply 
In opposing the policy and Wis- 


Lis 


‘fS8 © 
ghboring 


re ase 


s to 


of the country upon a multitude 


f 
uN 


yo 


The danger and expense of this kind of legis!a 


tion would be avoided by granting the lands 


settler, while at the same time it would be an 
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APPENDIX TO THE C VONGRESSION AL GLOBE. 42% 


Ho. or Reps. 


vantage to the new States, and add revenue to the 
r 


Government by thei setuement For, { m every 


person that you induce by this grantto settle upor 
the lands, you derive more revenue than you W ‘ 
by a sale withe Se oe You 


sell one hundred and sixty acres for $200, the in 
er 


terest of which, at six rent., would lt 





dollars; and that is your yearly revenue unless it 
be settied. Every man, however, that you induce 
to settle upon the public lands, by the passage of 
this act, you make a consumer of tiie articles im- 
ported intothecountry. Anditis by y duties 
on tmports alone, with the exception of a few mil- 
Hons of de s, t e revenue e Govern- 
ment is collected. The average amount of im- 
ported irticies consumed ry eat | » OY i 
series of years, Is estimated at about seven dollars’ 
. j ra | ‘ oe 
worth. [See table C, p. 426 
Calling the average, then, cousumed by each ne 
son seven dollars, and sevenin afamily.it would 
make forty-nine dollars of imported articles con 
sumed annually by each family And as the aver- 
ave of duties under the present tariff is about thirty 
per cent., each family of seven would pay to the 
Government vearly fifteen dollars—three dollar 
mn than you derive from the same quantity of 
lat z sold to the speculator without a settlemen 
The true terest of the Government and the States 
is not the sale, but th actual settlement of these 
lands. It is important to the States, for thereby 
they increase the means of taxauon as well as the 
means of developing their resources. By these 
its vou wouild iso induce thesettiemel tof lar d 
that have remained a long time in irket For 
though they mirnht be of poorei quality, ai dnoti 
ydesirablea location as some others more remote, 
the are many who would take them tn pref 
¢ e to going further into the wilderness, thoug 
ey micht not be willing, or if they were, they 
might not be able to pay the Government price 
Manis by nature cned to the scer ot child 
hood and the home of his kindred d while there 
is an opportunity for a comforta ocation for 
e. he prefers to remain amid the scenes of his 
schoolboy days, rather than seek a | e amid 
strangers ina stranve land. Bvt ettlement of 
this e¢ s of lands you would r ve, L great 
dl ree | ( er n mad f ae tes, that 
the G ! nt prop int t its, 
it ect to theit ( tion 
But 1 uid ie | ot t duce nv 
) t the l t would 
not unde e nre t W « f ene 
; + Of fa ! . 
s ad, t si Yo 18 sin ‘ a, iany 
maT mn . 
rABLE.—B. 
he following table presents, ina nient { some 
of the principal fa onnected with rads it e United 
Sta to pA i 
a - = : 
Maine. ) had ‘ . . 9.44 
N. Hampshire... 489 2 $2 
Vermont 0) } 10,212 1,190 
Maseachusectt I, f BOO 944 127.49 
Rhode Island. 50 | Maia) 112.97 
Connecticut ti } j ; 
Yew Y | 000 f 
New J t » 
Pennsviva 1 ! ! ' 
Delaware Io l 1 ' 
larviand ’ 
Virginia..... ' t m) 661 
Nerth Caro . 40 | iL * OG 
South Carolina 10 14 500 668,507 
Georgia "4 HY ~ U0 905.999 ‘ 
Ainhbama DB 1on ») 771.671 1 .y.*2] 
Mississippi. 93, 2 7,156) 19 
Louisiana ' . i] , 
Ts ’ ad Bia . ; &Y 
Tennesse ; 112 ‘ OUV i W922 21.98 
Kentucky ‘ ) } 07 
CR ctte azce 1 92 54. 1,900,408 10.55 
Michigan...... ' ; ; 
lids 600 09| 9 
Hiinois a's 176 1,4 », 405 ; : 6 
Missouri ; J 1.12 
Wisconsir ‘ 20) } 3. ' l 


10,814 10,892 


Length of railroads in Great Britain, 6,021 miles 
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one of any enterprise can buy a farm out of the 
public domain, ‘That may be true in theory, but 
not in fact; for though the Government sells at 
$1 25, that is not the price the settler, in most 
cases, has to pay. The speculator has selected 
the best Jand and most desirable locations, so that 
the settler must pay him an advance of two or 
three hundred per cent., or take an inferior loca- 
tion, or press still further on into the wilderness. 
In most cases, he prefers to pay his money and 
remain within the confines of civilization. But 
about your cities and in the densely-populated por- 
tions of the country, wherever there is a surplus 


population, you will find great numbers of men | 


who are but just able to obtain a livelihood, by 
reason of such surplus, the tendency of which, 
by its constant competition, is gradually to reduce 
wages to the starvation pomt; and therefore they 
are unable to save from their earnings a sum 
sufficient to purchase a farm on the public lands 
and remove their family to it. They give but 
little thought, however, to that mode of bettering 
their condition, for they shrink from the trials of 
a border life, and they have not, and see no pros- 


pect of ever having, the means to stop short of 


the extreme limits of civilization; and thus they 
grope on in their misery, and perhaps end their 
days in pauperism or crime. Open your public 
domain, and you induce a large number of that 
class, and that, too, the better portion of it, to 
become producers of the necessaries of life, in- 
stead of mere consumers; and you then place them 
ina condition to help support the Government, 
instead of as now being the means, in a greater or 
ess degree, of abstracting from the earnings of the 
cilizen to support your alms-houses and criminal 
jurisprudence, 
imports each family may consume, the market for 
domestic manufactures is enlarred and extended. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that each 
individual consumes, annually, $100 worth of all 
kinds of products, including furniture and cloth- 
ing, seven of which being for imports; some 
thirty or forty of the remaining $93 ought, prob- 
ably, to be set apart for the purchase of articles 
not manufactured or produced by himself. Thus, 
in every family of seven you furnish an annual 
home market to the domestic manufacturer to the 


amount of some two or three hundred dollars, | 


while they are producing the necessaries of life 
to make the exchange with: and thus add so much 
to the real wealth of the nation. 

Bat even if the Government could derive any 
revenue by the actual sale of the public lands, it 
is neither just, nor sound policy to hold them for 
that purpose, As long ago as 1832, General Jack- 
son, whose sympathies were ever with the sons 


of toil, and whose heart was as warm as his will 











And, in addition to the amount of 
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was stern or his intellect penetrating, said in his 
annual message to Congress on this subject: 


* tt cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
lands coustitutes the true interest of the Republic. The 
wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the 
best part of the population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, 
and true friends of liberty.” * * 
ever to all partial and interested legislation on this subject, 
and to afford to every American citizen of enterprise the 
opportunity of securing au independent freehold, it seems 


to me, therefore, best to abandon the idea of raising a future | 


revenue out of the public lands.” 


Though the old Hero of the Hermitageis wrapped 
in his shroud, he is not dead. Such men never 
die. From the tomb they speak to the living. 
Though man’s life is short and soon passes away, 
yet the principles that he may develop are eternal. 
But aside from the question of sound policy, the 
Government has no right founded in reason and the 
nature of things to make the public lands a source 
of revenue. 

Aware, however, sir, that it is a poor place, 
under a one hour rule, to attempt to discuss any of 
the natural rights of men, for, surrounded by the 
authority of ages, it becomes necessary, without 
the time to do it, first to brush away the dust 
that has gathered upon their errors; yet it is well 
sometimes to go back of the authority of books and 


treatises—composed by men reared and educated , 
under monarchial institutions, whose opinions | 


and habits of thought consequently were more or 
less shaped and moulded by their influence—and 
examine, by the light of reason and of nature, the 
true foundation of Government and the inherent 
rights of men. For power everywhere has a tend- 
ency to augment and strengthen itself, and in 
this Government its dangers are twofold—one, 
that the Federal Government, in its centralizing 
tendencies, may encroach upon the reserved rights 
of the States; the other, which is common alike to 
both, is, that the Government and States, by their 
local and special legislation, are constantly en- 
croaching upon the rights of the citizen. 

The fundamental! richts of man may be summed 


up in two words, Life and Happiness. The first is | 
the gift of the Creator, and may be bestowed at his | 


pleasure; but it is not consistent with his char- 
acter for benevolence, that it should be bestowed 
for any other purpose than to be enjoyed, and that 
we call happiness. Therefore, whatever nature 
has provided for preserving the one, or promoting 
the other, belongs alike to the whole race, and each 
may, of right, appropriate to his own use so much 
as is necessary to supply his rational wants. And 
as the means of sustaining life are derived almost 
entirely from the soil, every person has a right to 
so much of the earth’s surface as is necessary for 
his support. 














| it, therefore, he shall apply his labor for : 


“To put an end for- | 


To whatever unoccupied portion of || 
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Value of foreign merchandise. ‘ 
ee ea oa ak ae el Consump- 
Years ending— Consumed | Population. | tion, per 
| Imported. | Reéxported. | andonhand. | | cp. 
| | 
SS ee oii seed ae eek 
Sept. 30....... SR Asis ies cats ces Seek | $65,585,724 | $21,302,488 | $41,283.936 9,960,974 $4 14 
NOR ico cacas esescecccseee| 83,241,511 | 22,286,202 | 60,955,309 | 10,983,757 | 5 92 
on ee saelawe eee 77,579,267 | 27,543,622 | 50,035,645 10,606,540 | 4 71 
DNC hiintebahananeskeaks 80,549,007 | 25,337,157 55,211,850 | 10,929,323 | 5 05 
RS sas nw nekeane pubes 96,340,075 | 32,590,643 63,749,432 | 11,252,106 | 5 66 
BSc incweytacagueesteees 84,974,477 | 24,539,612 60,434,865 | 11,574,889 5 22 
cg ickbtectcstoincdens 79,484,068 | 93.403.136 | 56,080,932 | 11,897,672 | 4 71 
—_ a eae } 88,509,824 | 21,595,017 | 66,914,807 | 12,220,455 5 47 
UNE bids uni omdiaeaakekss | 74,492,227 16,658,478 57,834,049 | 12,543,238 | 4 61 
a re : 70,876,920 | 14,387,449 56,489,441 | 12,866,020 4 39 
ae ee | 103,191,124 | 20,033,526 83,157,598 | 13,286,364 6 25 
1832.. cvecccossee| DOL SOD 206 24,039,473 76,989,793 | 13,706,707 | 5 61 
1633..... <asidekesased mens 19,822,735 88,295,576 | 14,127,050 | 6 25 
1BR4.... cece ceecceseeee | 126,521,992 | 23,312,811 | 103,208,521 | 14,547,393 | 7 09 
ae ‘hae tee | 149,895,742 20,504,495 | 129,391,947 | 14,967,736 | 8 64 
FOI ia ca Gebe ceeds .»»| 189,990,035 | 21.746,360 | 168,233,675 | 15.388,079 | 10 9 
SAS erro eo 21,854,962 | 149,134,255 | 15,808,422 | 7 53 
FE oda se sec ccs be0ec00ed: “Daapte yee 12,452,795 | 101,264,6 9 | 16,228.765 6 23 
ee kb 162,092,132 17,494,525 | 144,597,607 | 16,649,108 8 68 
Rss ck vecnick ninabeeel SECS 18,190,312 | 88,951,207 | 17,069,453 5 21 
ere ss eedday dete nvecs QR DBATT 15,499,081 | 119.447,096 | 17,612,507 | 6 38 
1842..... authedhie- ens oniced  RERSGR LET 11,721,588 | 88,440,549 | 18,155,561 4 87 
fmonths to June 30, 1843..........e0eeeeeeees| 64,753,799 | 6,552,707 | 58,201,092 | 18,698.615 311 
Year to June 30,.... 1844... .. cece eee e cree ee ee} 108,435,035 11,484,867 | 96,950,168 | 19,241,670 | 5 03 
ey os occce}] 137,954,504 15,346,830 | 101.907,734 | 19,784,725 515 
1846..... ovescccdecsceses| (800008,707 11,346,623 | 110,345,174 | 20,327,780 | 5 42 
BOG Eick cities 2uss ceeeann) eee | 8,011,158 138,534,480 | 20,870,835 | 6 60 
IR4B..cce cece ceeeesecseee! 154,998,998 | 21,152,315 | 133,866,613 | 21,413,890 | 6 25 
BOND. can svccccct satenench Deere 13,088,865 | 134,768,574 | 21,956,945 | 6 13 
gage seeeseeee| 178,196,318 | 14,951,808 | 163,184,510 | 22,500,000 | 7 95 
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hat Pur. 


pose, from that time forth it becomes appropriated 


to his own exclusive use; and whatever IM proy 

ments he may make by his industry becomes ‘a 
property, and subject to his disposal, Po, = 
only true foundation of any right to property . 
man’s labor. That is property, and that aj, 
which the labor of man has made such. ~ 


. ‘ Wha 
rights, then, can the Government have in the bee 
of a wild and uncultivated wilderness? Or what 


right has one man more than another to an acr 
of uncultivated land to which not a day nor hour's 
labor has been applied, to make it more Sredue. 
tive, and answer theend for which it was ¢ 
the support and happiness of the race? 

It is said by the great expounder of the com. 
mon law in his Commentaries, that ‘there js no 
foundation in nature or natural law, why a set of 


reated, 


| words upon parchment should convey the (do. 


minion of land.”? The use and occupancy alone 
gives to man, in the language of the Commentg. 
ries, ‘fan exclusive right to retain, in a permanent 
manner, that specific land which before belonged 
generally to everybody but particularly to jo. 
body.’ 


As it is man’s labor, then, applied to the soil that 


'gives him a right to his improvements—for by 


nature he is entitled to the products of his indys. 
try—so he is entitled to a reasonable quantity of 
wood-land, it being necessary to the full enjoy. 
ment of his improvements; for wood is necessary 
for building purposes, fencing, and _fire-wood. 


| Therefore, he becomes entitled out of this common 
| fund to a reasonable amount of wood-land, which 


by an implied conventional agreement among men 
each would be permitted to retain in his exclusive 
possession, as a necessary appendage to his im- 
provements. 

And to prevent conflicts, as to what portions 


/are appropriated to each individual’s use, it js 


necessary that his claim should be defined; and 
this is best done by a survey. Therefore it is 
proper that the settler should pay the Government 
the cost of survey; for the surveys as conducted 
by the land office is the best and most convenient 
mode of laying off land. 

Besides, he wants his title recorded in such way 
as not to be compelled to rely upon the memory 


| of men, or be exposed to the dangers of perjury. 
| It is therefore proper that he should pay the neces- 


sary expense of the paper title, but for nothing 
else. As property is the only proper subject of 
taxation, nor should the Government look to 
aught else for its support, it has no right to hold 
the public lands as a source of revenue. It may 
be said, True, such would be men’s rights to the 
soil in a state of nature; but when he entered into 
society, he gave up a part of his natural nights, 
in order to enjoy the advantages of an organized 


| community. 


This is a doctrine, I am aware, of the books and 


‘treatises on society and government; but it isa 


doctrine of despotism, and belongs not to enlight- 
ened statesmen in a liberal age. It is the excuse 


|| of the a in encroaching upon the rights of the 


subject. e admits the encroachment, but claims 
that the citizen gave up part of his natural rights 
when he entered into society; and who is to judge 
what ones he relinquished but the ruling power? It 
was not necessary that any of man’s natural rights 
should be yielded to the State in the formation of 
society. He yielded no right but the right to do 
wrong, and that he never had by nature. All he 
yielded in entering into society was a portion of 
his unrestrained liberty, and that was, that he 
would submit his conduct, that before was subject 
to the control of no living being, to the tribunals to 
be established by the State, and with the tacit 
consent that society, or the Government, might 
regulate the mode and manner of the exercise o! 


his rights; but why should he consent to be de- 
| prived of them? Itis upon this ground that we 


justify resistance to tyrants. And whenever the 


ruling power so far encroaches upon the natural 


rights of men that an appeal to arms becomes pref- 
erable to submission, they appeal from human 
divine laws, and plead the natural rights of man 
in their justification. That Government, and that 
alone, is just which enforces and defends all of 
man’s natural rights, and protects him against the 
wrongs of his fellow man. 


But, it may be said, although such might be the 
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cof men, yet the Government has a right to 

ands, and may use them as a source of 
ve, under the doctrine of eminent domain, 
ee ait by Government had its origin in the 


; vm, 
. have alegal and determinate owner. There- 
whatever Was not appropriated by individ- 

as it belonged i in common to the whole S.ate, 

. ye vested i n the King as its head. 


; forests, waste- -grounds, and wrecks, but the 
ve 


that whatever was capable of ownership | 


Not only | 
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any of F he Reeniian maewided by nature for the 


| benefit and support of the whole race, because, 


sole pr yprietorship of the soil of his empire; and || 


. might grant it to his lords, and deal it out in 
~gnors to the favorites of his court. But it is 
ecesssry for me to spend time in notcing the 

jy of, or the wrongs inflicted on man under 

- doctrine of eminent domain; for the claim of 
nig Government, so far as this pointis concerned, 
~ braced in the right of discovery. This is a 
also, upon which the books vest a right to 
sil in the King, or ruling power, under whose 

onage land is disc overed not before known to 

jized man. It might be proper that a nation 

1 has sent forth a fleet, and discovered land, 
chould have the direction of the legislation for the 
overnment of the men who should settle it—have 
* isgiction of the laws of the territory; but how 
.n it acquire rights which man himself cannot 
yquire by the same process? It is a reasonable 
wnoosition, that a man ts attached to the Govern- 
ment and institutions of his fatherland; and if the 
men who first discover a country were to settle in 

nd enact a system of laws, the presumption is 
hat they would be similar to those of the land of 
ir kindred. ‘Therefore, there is a propriety in 

rio nations jurisdiction over the men and 
nerty of the country they may discover, but 
pot a proprietorship to its soil. 

Itis only necessary briefly to refer to the facts 
and history of discoveries on this continent, to 
show the want of a reasonable foundation for any 

s to the land itself by reason of dise overy. 
Spain being the first to encourage voyages of 
western discovery, was the first European Power 
iim any rights to land on this side of the 
vean. But as Columbus made his first landing 
unisland of the gulf stream, and saw not the 
main land of the continent till after it was visited 

y other voyagers, the right of eminent domain 
became divided with other nations. John and Se- 

tian Cabot, sailing under the auspices of Eng- 

d, first discovered the continent of North Amer- 

the shores of which, from Albemarle Sound to 
rthof Nova Scotia, were afterwards explored by 
elatter. From that time forth Henry Vil claims 
proprietorship of the soil, basing his right to 
the land, from: ocean to ocean, on the facg that the 
frst civilized man who gazed upon a few miles of 
the rocky coast of New England was a subject of 
te British crown. And thus he hecomes the sole 
disposer of a vast continent which his foot never 
pressed and his eyes never saw. 

James Cartier, a native of St. Malo, lands at 

einlet of Gaspe, on the shores of Canada, and 
eects there a shield with the Lillies of France— 
and henceforth a wide, tenantless territory is to be 
esteemed a part of the dominions of France, and 
suject to the royal grants of her King 

Juan Ponee de Leon plants the cross on the 
toast of Florida, and throwing to the breeze the 
tastles and lions of Spain, takes possession of the 

untry in the name of Charles the Fifth. Nineteen 
years later, Ferdinand de Soto gave to the world 
the first knowledge of the Mississippi, and sank 

his grave beneath its flood. As the fruits of 
‘hese discoveries, Spain claims the Floridas. Such 
is the origin of the rights claimed by France, Eng- 
ia and, and Spain, tothe North American continent; 
and by conquest and parchment, this Government 
ins taken their title to the territory now compo- 
~s the United States: that of England by the 
‘evolution and grants to colonial subjects and 
proprietors; of France by the cession of April 30, 
1803, and of Spain by the treaty of February 22, 
1819. We became vested, it is true, with all their 
nghts, but they had nothing to convey, save that 
A subject of theirs was the first to discover land 
hever before, in theirown guaint language, *‘looked 
upon by C hristian eyes.”’ What kind of a foun- 
dation is that upon which to base a right affecting 
the happiness of man and the destiny of the race? 
What is there in the constitution of things, giving 


‘0 one individual the sole and exclusive right to I the speculator. Thus, by the operation of your | 


| in your public domain. 


perchance, he was the first to look upon a mere 
fragment of the creation? By the same process 
of reasoning, he who should first discover the 
source or mouth of a river, would be entitled to a 
monopoly of the waters that flow in its channel. 
Or he who should first look upon one of the rills 
or fountains of the earth, might prevent fainting 
man from quenching there his thirst, unless his 
right was first secured by parchment. Why has 
this claim of man to monopolize any of the gifts 
of God to man been confined, by legal codes, to 
the soil alone? Is there any other reason than 
that it is a right which, having its origin in feudal 
times—under a system that regarded man but as 
an appendage of the soil that he tilled, and whose 
life, liberty, and happiness were but means of 
increasing the pleasures, pampering the passions 
and appetites of his lieged lord—and, having once 
found a place in the books, it has been retained 
by the reverence which man is wont to pay to 
the past and to time-honored precedents. The 
human mind is so constituted, that it is prone to 
regard as right what has come down to us ap- 
proved by long usage and hallowed by grey age 

[t isa claim that had its origin with the kindred 
idea that royal blood flows only in the veins of an 
exclusive few, whose souls are more etherial, be- 
cause born amid the glitter of court, and cradled 
amid the pomp of lords and courtiers: and there- 
fore they are to be installed as rulers and law- 
vivers of the race. Most of the evils that afflict 
society have had their origin in violence and 
wrong enacted into law by the experience of the 
past, and retained by the prejudices of the present. 

Is it not time you swept from your statute-book 
its still lingering relics of bang oma wiped out 
the principles ingrafted upon it by the narrow- 
minded policy of other times, and adapted the 
legislation of the countr y to the spirit of the age, 
and to the true ideas of man’s rights and relations 
to his government? 

For if a man has a right on earth, he hasa 
richt to land enough to rear a habitation on. If 
he has aright to live, he has a right to the free 
use of whatever nature has provided for his sus- 
tenance—air to breathe, water to drink, and land 
enough to cultivate for his subsistence. For these 
are the necessary and indispensable means for the 
enjoyment of his inalienable rights, of ** life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness *’ And is it 
for a Government that claims to dispense — 
and exact justice to all classes of men, and tha 
has laid down correct prine iples in its great chi > 
of human rights, to violate those principles, and 
its solemn declarations in its legislative enact- 
ments? 

The struggle between capital and labor is an 
unequal one at best. It is a struggle between the 
bones and sinews of men and dollars and cents; 
and in that struggle, it needs no prophet’s ken to 
foretell the issue. And in that struggle, is it for 
this Government to stretch forth its arm to aid the 
strong against the weak? Shall it continue, by its 
levislation, to elevate and enrich idleness on the 
wail and the woe of industry? 

For if the rule be correct as applied to govern- 
ments as well as individuals, that whatever a per- 
son permits another to do, having the right and 
means to prevent it, he does himself, then indeed 
is the Government responsi le for all the evils that 
may result from speculation and land monopoly 
For it is not denied that 
Congress has the power to make any regulations 
for the disposal of these lands, not injurious to the 
general welfare. Now, when a new tract is sur- 
veyed, and you open your land office and expose 
it to sale, the man with the most money is the 
largest purchaser. The most desirable and avail- 
able locations are seized upon by the capitalists of 
the country, who seek that kind of investment. 
Your settler who chances not to have a preemption 
right, or to be there at the time of sale, when he 
comes to seek a home for himself and his family. 
he must pay the speculator three or four hundred 
per cent. on his investment, or encounter the trials 
and hardships of a still more remote border life. 
And thus, under the operation of laws that you 


| call equal and just, you take from the settler three 


| or four dollars per acre, and put it in the pocket of 
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law, abstrac ting so muc h of his — exnrnings for 
the benefit of capital; for net an hour’s laver has 
been applied to the land since it was sold by the 
Goveriment, nor is it more valuable to the setiler, 
Has not the laborer a right to complam of legisia- 
tion that compels him to endure greater tou and 
hardships, or contribute a portion of his earnings 
for the benefit ot the capitalist ? Bat not upon the 
capitalist or the speculator alone is it proper that 
the blame should fall. Man must seek a livelihood, 
and do business under the laws of the country; 
and whatever rights he may ac quire under the k ws, 
though they may be wrong, yet the well-being of 
society requires th atthey be respected and fi ‘aithfully 
observed. Ifapersonengage ina busine sslegalized 
and regulated by the laws 
deception in its pursuit, 
community, let 
proper source: 


»and uses no fraud or 
and evils result to the 

them apply the remedy to the 
that is, to the law-making power. 
The laws and the law-makers are responsible for 
whatever evils necessarily grow out of their enact- 
ments. 

While the public lands are exposed to indis- 
criminate sale, as they have ue since the organ- 
ization of the Government, opens the door to 
the wildest system of land m <aadieten ofthe 
direst, deadliest curses that ever paralized the en- 
ergies of a nation, or palsied the arm of industry. 
It needs no lengthy dissertation to portr 1y 18 
evils. Its history in the Old World is written in 
sighs and tears. Under its influence, you behold, 
in England, the proudest and most splendid aris- 
tocracy, side by side with the most abject and de- 
based people ; Vast manors hemmed in by hedges 
as a sporting-ground for her nobility, w hile men 
are dying beside the inclosure for the want of 
land to till. Thirty thousand preprietors hold the 
title-deeds to the soil of Great Britain, while in 
Ireland alone there are two and a half millions of 
tenants that own no part of the land they culiu- 
ao nor can they ever acquire a title to a foot of 

; yet they pay annually from their hard earnings 

$20,000,000 to absentee landlords for the privilege 
of dying on their soul. Under its blighting influ- 
ence you behold industry in rags, and patience in 
despair. Such are some of the fruits of land mo- 
nopoly in the Old World; and shail we plant its 
seeds in the virgin soil of the New? Our system 
is subject to like evils, not so great in magnitude, 
perhaps, but similar in kind. Let the public do- 
main, then, be set apart as the patrimony of la- 
bor, by preventing its being absorbed by capital, 
and thus, instead of blessing the race, become its 
curse. And, while asked to grant eas lands to 
corporations and States, in order to develop the 
resources of the country, and thereby add to its 
rreatness, let us not forget in what its true § 
ness consists, 


great- 
We are pointed to the cities and 
villages that will spring up along the line of these 
eee as a reason why such appropria- 
tions of the land should be made. Every Amer- 
ican will rejoice at whatever adds to the true great- 
ness and glory of his country. But it is doubtful 
whether the appearances of greatness that grow 
upunder asystem of local and special legislation 
are to be considered as adding to the reai glory 
of a country. 

itis not a sure indication that the people of that 
country are most prosperous ¢ and hap py in which 
you bh ehold the most splendid edifices, the greatest 
profusion of wealth and concentration of capital. 
He who bases his opinion of the real happiness of 
a people upon such evidences alone, is equally 
foolish with him who, in view of a vast city, judges 
the condition of its inhabitants by the lofty spire 
and towering dome, forgetting that beneath these 
gorgeous structures, in damp celars, deep in the 
earth, dwells the most squalid poverty, misery, 
and woe—while in its streets are to be seen the 
haggard and care-worn laborer, the over-taxed 
seamstress, and the child trained to beggary and 
to crime. 

If you would raise fallen man from his degrada- 
tion, elevate theservile from his groveling pursuits 
to the rights and dignity of men, you must first 
place within their reach the means tor supplying 
their pressing physical wants, so that religion may 
exert its influence on the soul, and soothe the 
weary pilgrim in his pathway to the tomb. For 
it is in vain you talk of the goodness and benevo- 
lence of an Omniscient Ruler to him, whose life 


, from the cradle to the grave, is but one continued 
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scene of pain, misery, - want. "Talk not of fee 


ave 
od to die. 


own meth In vain you entreat him to 


cultivate the intellect and purify the heart whose 
dary » dragged out in procuring a morsel to 


in life, and whose last prayer, as he falls 
wroken-he d into his kennel of straw, is that he 
may never behold the light of another day. In 
ses, there might, perhaps, be some feeble 
onception of religion and its duties—of the infi- 


nite, everlasting, and pure; but unless there be a 
than common mind, they would be like the 
shadows that float in the twilight. 

Riches, it is true, are not necessary to man’s 
enjoyment; but the means to prevent starvation 
are. Nor is a splendid palace necessary to his 
real happiness; bute shelter arainst the storm and 
*’s blast is. 


more 


dim 


vyinter 
If you would le 


of vice 


id the erring back from the paths 
ind crime to virtueand to honor, give him a 
home——give him a hearthstone,and he will s: tae 
it with household gods. If you would make men 
wiser and better, relieve your almshouses, close 
the doors of your penitentiaries, and break in 
rallows—npurify the influences of the 
eside. For that is the school in which 
formed, and there its destiny 
is shaned: there the soul receives its first impress, 
and man his first les son, and they go with him for 
weal or for woe through life. For purifying the 
ntiments, elevating the thoughts, and developing 
impulses of man’s nature, the influ- 
.rural fireside and agricultural life are the 
and the best. In the obscurity of the cot- 
tare, far removed from the seductive influences of 
rnnk and affluence, is nourished the virtues that 
counteract the decay of human institutions—the 
that defends the national independence, 
ind the industry that supports all classes of the 


meces your 
domestic fir 


human character ts 


the noblest 


ences ot 


ouravce 


state. 
lt was said by Lerd Chatham, in his appeal to 
the House of Commons 1775, to withdraw the 
British troops fr ym Boston, that ** trade, indeed, 
increases the glory and wealth of a country; but 
Getath and stamina are to be looked for 
‘in the cultivators of the land. In the simplicity 
‘of their lives is found the simpleness of virtue, 
‘ the integrity and courage of freedom. These 
‘ true, genuine sons of the soil are invincible.’ 
‘The history of American prowess has recorded 
e words as prophetic. Man, in defense of his 
hearth-stone and fireside, is invincible against a 
orld of mercenaries. In battling for his home, 
ind ailthat 1s dear to him on earth, he never was 
conquered save with his life. In 
every pass be 
\l urathon. 


tered over 


its trues 


such a struggle 
omes 2 ‘Thermopyle, every plain a 
With an independent yeomanry scat- 
your vast domain, the ‘* young eagle”’ 
may bid defiance to the world in arms. And 
even though the foe should devastate your sea- 
board, lay in ashes its cities, they have made not 
one single advance towards conquering the coun- 
try. lor, from the interior comes up your hardy 
veomanry, and with their hearts ofoak and nerves 
of steel, they expel the invader. Their arms are 
the citadel of a nation’s power, their hearts the 
muiwarks of libe rly. 
While but a few days since you passed, in a 
leficiency bill, almost two millions anda quarter 
of dollars for the army, and are annually called 
appropriate still increas sed sums for its 
support, by reason, as Is alleced by your adjuts unt 
ieral, of the increased extent of territory and 
line of frontier, it becomes the part of wis: lom for 
the Government to hold out every reasonable 
due ement for the settlement of these lands; for 
reby you place upon them a self-constituted and 
self-supporting army, to repel frontier attacks and 
fore iri invas ton. 5 very consideration of policy Vs 


upon to 


then, both as to revenue to the General Govern- 
ment, and mereased taxation to the new States, as 
well as a means of removing the causes of pauper- 


ism and crime in the old, demands that the public 
lands be granted in limit ted quantities to the actual 
ettler. Every consideration of justice and hu- 
manity calls upon you to restore man to his natu- 
ral rights in the soil. But there 
m above dollars and cents; 
t appeals to the gratitude and generosity of the 
Americar 
vet turned 


You 


tn 
The 


a deaf ear. 


bounties to the soldier 


errant of the tented 


y to him whose only freedom is to choose his | 


is one considera- 
it is a consideration 


i people, and to such an appeal they never 


} 
; 
| 


field. It is well. For 
the call of their country, to uphold her standard, 

and vindicate her honor, are deserving of a more 
substantial reward than tears to the dead and 
thanks to the living. But there are soldiers of 
peace, as well as of war; and though no waving 
plume or floating ensign beckons them on to glory 
or to death, their dying scene is oft a crimson one 

They fall, leading the van of civilization along 
untrodden paths, and are buried in the dust of its 
advancing columns. No clarion’s note wafts the 
expiring spirit from earth to heaven; no monu- 
ment marks the scene of deadly and no 
stone their resting-place. The winds, sighing 
through the branches of the forest, alone sing their 
requiem. Yet they are the meritorious men of the 
Republic; the men who give it strength in war, and 
glory in peace. From the backwoods, the work- 
shop, and the plough, came the men who gave vic- 
tory to yourarms in thestruggles ofthe Revolution; 
that upheld your standard amid the cane-brakes 





strife; 





of Marion, and on the bayou of New Orleans; and 
that have borne it in tri: imp yh over the battle-fields 
of your frontiers. The achievements of your plo- 


neer army, from the day they first drove back the 
Indian tribes from your Atlantic sea-board to the 
present hour, have been the achievements of sci- 
ence and civilization over the elements, the wilder- 
ness, and the savage. The settler, in search of a 
new home, long since o’erleaped the Alleghanies, 
and, having crossed the great central valley of the 
Mississipp!, is now wending his wi Ly to the sores 
ofthe Pacific; the forest stoops, to allow the emi- 
grant to pass; and the wilderness teil way to the 
tide of emigration. Only sixty-three years ago, 
the first white settler of Ohio pitched his tent on 
the bank of the Muskingum. ne little more than 
half a century has passed away, ‘‘since this great 
State, with ail its se idleehenta a and i improvements, 
its mighty canals and growin mn, was 
covered up under the canvas of a sin; le wagon.” 
Within the period allotted to the life of man, 
a State, ¢ girt Aith railroads and scored by ca- 
nals, is in existence, five times as large, in extent 
of territory, as its mother, Massachusetts, and 
containing almost two millions of inhabitants. 
But the rapid growth and development of Ohio 
stands not alone. During the two and a quarter 
centuries since Jamestown and Plymouth Rock 
were consecrated by the exile, trace the footsteps 


of the pionee r, as he has gone forth to und new 


States, and build up new ¢ mpires. In these two 
and a quarter centuri 8, from an unbrok« 
you have acountry embracing alinost every variety 
of production, and extending through alm ist every 
zone. The high regions of the North have scarcely 


r po] rut ati 
‘ 


n forest, 


thrown off their icy mantle, while the Southern 
reaper is preparing for his harvest-home. ‘The 
morning sun tips your Eastern hills, wl the 





valleys of the West repose in n iidnight da 
In these two and a quarter centuries, 


has been converted to the use of 


KNesSS. 
a whole 
continent man, 
and upon its bosom has arisen the nob 
oi the globe. True, the united energy, enterprise, 
and industry of the entire American people have 
produced this vast result, 

But in a new country the first and most impor- 
tant labor, as it is the most difficult to be perform- 
ed, is to subdue the forest, and convert the lair of 
the wild beast into a home for civilized man. This 
is the labor of your pioneer settler. His achieve- 
ments, if not equally brilliant with those of the 
plumed warrior, are equally, if not more, jasting. 
His life, if not at times exposed to so greata haz- 
ard, is still one of equal danger and of death. It 
is a life of toil and adventure , 
continued battle-field, unlike that, however, on 
which martial hosts contend—for there the strug- 
gle is short and expected, and the victim strikes 
not alone, while the highest meed of ambition 
crowns the victor. Not so with —_ ie ardy pi- 
oneer. He is oft called upon to meet leat hi in a 
ele with fearful odds, while no herald will 
tell to the world of the unequal combat. Startled 
at the midnight hour by the war-whoop, he wakes 
from his dre behold his cottage in flames; 
the sharer of his joys and sorrows, with perhaps 
a tender infant, hurled, with rude hands, to the 
distant council-fire. Still, he presses on into the 
wilderness, snatching new areas from the wild 
beast, and bequeathing them a legacy to civilized 
man. And all he asks of his country and his 


. : 
est empire 





spent upon one 


strug 


ams to 


the men who go forth at 
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Government is, to protect him. against t t 
of soulless capital, and the iron gras 
Upon his wild battle-field 

only foes that his own stern heart and rich 


ulator. 


cannot vanquish. 


Government is thrown over the moneyed j 








Oo 


of thecountry, fostering, by your prote 


its associated capital, withhold not justice fro 
go for 
subdue the forest, tame the savage a 


men who 


beast, and | 


prepare, in 


science and a pathway for civilization. 


AGAINST GIVING 





SPEECH OF HON. 
OF NEW YORK, 


T 


The House being in the Committee of the Who) 
bill for the encourag 
agriculture, manufactures, and other branehes of j 
by granting to actual settlers homesteads 


state of the 


Union, 


domain, &c.— 


Mr. JENKINS 
Mr. CHairMAN: 


these are ' 


er 
: i 





f the sp. 


While, then, the shi, i ott 
live laws 
rth, single-handed and alone 
und d ey 
the wilderness, 9 home ¢.. 
AWAY THE PUBLIC LANDs 
TIMOTHY JENKINS 


April 14, 1852. 


on the 


said: 


1 shall devote the 


Ix roe House or Representatives, 


i ont 


we 








out of the pubij, 


hour ¢ all 


ted to me mainly in discussing these questipns 


Has Congress the rightful power to make iia . 
tions of public lands, either for the constru 


railroads, 


posses it: ? 


or to actual settlers ? 
pedient for us to exercise that power, even if y 


Wouk 


| It be ex 


f 


The Committee of this House upon Paul 
Lands has reported a bill granting to the Ste sta 
Missouri a portion of the national domain for the 


purpose of constructing two railroads in ¢) 
State—one from St. 
tance of one hundred and eighty miles; 
Louis to the western line of t! 
hundred 


from St. 


distance of two 


3y this bill it is proposed to give the State of 
Missouri between one and two 


said 


of land. 
quite so. 
State, 


corport ations, 


I 


Joseph to Hannib 


and thirty 


Mis 


Corporations have been create 


Ung 
al, 9 (ie 
the othe 
e State, . 


two mule 


millions of acres 
to the State of 


souri;: | 


d by that 


authorized to construct these roads. Thess 
therefore, stand behind 


the State 


t 


eager expectants of the nation’s bounty. 

If this were the only project for such donations 
to be pressed upon poo ach We possi 
might pass over the subject with less co 


this bill is only the entering wiles. 


neern; but 
‘Other oi € 


are to follow, which, if carried through Congress 
will sweep away, at the present session, fi 
twenty-five to fifty millions of acres of 


domain. 


The 


Committees upon 


Public 


Land 


+ 
the 


s in bot 


Houses of Congress are pushing forw: ard aschen 
of internal improvements at the nation’s expe! 
in extravagance by any former legisia- 


unrivaled 
tive body. 


Let us look into the document room, 
and see what intelligence the Senate, thro 


channel, has communicated to us upont the subject 
We find sent there prior to the first of last Mare! 


a large volume of bills making donations of public 
lands to certain favored States, of which I give « 


brief abstract: 


Donations proposed in the Senate at this session, as estt 
muted by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


FIRST—FOR RAILROADS. 


States. Length of roads 
in miles. 
WO 26 sew ne estes SA. sees Se 
Wi£ISCONSID....00eee0% ee 
Os Sis 5.5 a acne Aaa I rt re ° 
pe ee eee MODs ei ccs eu sncebesers 
Arkansas,......+ e005 BD is 5. teem Bs wee Us 
Aland. ».cc\0 05050 DAs btn ces thats chip ece 
PGR: vicnce cone aan Delis < ¢dnes dantehe Star 
3,090 
Making for railroads ..... Tete. Peart 


These 3,090 miles of road will cost $60,000,000 


SECOND—DONATIONS TO STATES, NOT LIMITED TO Ball 


Amount of don 
tion in ecres 


341.760 
599.040 
3,107,417 
890,880 
1,873,920 
1,215,760 


5 BRO RS) 





13,901 ,657 








ROADS. 

DD. vase nies he S55 Guede GS BU rien 302,195 
Louisiana....... ait deakénes needa 13,508,259 
Rp peed eh el sia 35,000 
13,945,454 

Add the above for railroads ...... ...... «13,901,657 
Proposed donations, in acres......- »- 27,747,111 


Thus an eflort is made to bring the united votes 
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States inte the measure, by holding out a || 


"a of the value of $35,000,000. 

Ane scheme Of orodigniiy never stands alone 
; ike character soon cluster around the 
The circle of combinations is 
pare tly enls uting, and each unauthorized apphi- 
as to depend on the success of all. 
goes further. Meritorious 
r legislative action are quite sure of de- 
less united to the prescribed circle. ‘The 
ence of the whole scheme is pernicious, and 
“ie wo change our legislative Hall into a market- 

re vote may be bartered for vote. 
rhe power of the General Government is deriv- 
_._eonferred on the one hand, and limited on 
other, by compact. ‘The States have an inde- 
lent existence, and are clad with the elements 
It is the business of States, 
i not of the General Government, to support 
‘poor; to disseminate learning; to encourage 
s, promote agriculture, and construct roads 
jcanals. The jurisdiction of the General Gov- 
respective States 


s Ol} 


oe | roject. 


1 8 made 
The ogre m in fact 





supreme power. 


vent begins where that of the 
ic, Who will claim that the National Govern- 
ant has aright to construct railroads? The mode 
which the business 1s necessarily carried on 
these roads furnis hes an abundant answer 
this question. 
re exclusive. He who wants to travel, cannot 
: his own car on to the track. He must sub- 
t himself to the dictation of others. He must 
cars prepared for the road. Fast or slow, 
e engineer controls the movement, and the mur- 
urs or plaudits of the passenger, alike unheard, 
ther incrense nor diminish the speed. How 
like the navigation of our rivers, our Jakes, or 
ocean! There, each master spreads his own 
vas to the propitious wind, or dashes onward, 
sure, with his huge but obedient steamer. 
x is close and restricted; the latter is 
The one is suited to the minu- 
if State legislation; the other to the broader 
{of national commerce. ‘The one constitutes 
thoroughfares of individual States; our 
| lakes are the highway 
3, therefore, to which these funds are 
ted lie beyond our constitutional limits. As 
| might we devote funds from the Treasury for 
» establishment of a bank at Hannibal, as to 
dout a railroad from that place throug 
id lands of the West. 
ls it said that these lands are given to the Slates, 
t, inasmuch as the Stales have an undoubt- 
onstruct railroads, therefore 
juonal oljection is answered? Letus test this 
this bill proposed to make a general 
the public treasure to all the States 
ie, the project would evidently be 
the present; yet it 
rong objection of 








national. 


freat 
vs of the nation. 
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the con 
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more just 
would then be open to the 
collecting money from the 
ple, for distribution among the people, 

e expense of collection and payment. But this 
position is to give a large amount of land toa 
gle State, with a peosened requiring that State 
devote the avails of the land to the construction 
‘two specified railroads. If we have not a con- 
tutional right to construct railroads, have we a 
to make a donation of funds for the con- 
tion of railroads? If we have no right to 
mplish an object directly, have we a ri; "a to 
om} lish the same object indirectly ? If there 
ny reason which w ill enable us to bring about 


is revuls it hes beyond discovery by mortal 
mn. 


abating 





lhese public lands are held by the United States 
fiducis ary capacity. In the sale and disposi- 
of them, Congress acts as a trustee. What 
thas a trustee to give away the trust estate? 
we any more authority to give away the 
lic lands than we have to put our hands into 
e Treasur y and make a donation in specie? If 
ese lands are taken from the market and given 
vay, that source of revenue iscut off. Increased 
‘xation, by way of import duties or otherwise, 
necessarily resorted to in order to supply the 
ficiency in the public revenue thus created. In- 
‘ead, therefore, of selling the nation’s lands to 
‘y the nation’s debts, we give away these lands 
nd tax the people to pay these debts! Let the 
rzument be put in this form, and will any one 
ein his place and maintain the right in Congress 


Have 


; 


‘0 Make any such donation? The very nature of 


rt 


From their very nature they | 


the trust is at war with this 
power. 

But, sir, I propose to examine this question of 
power further. How, and under what circum- 


stances, did the General Government obtain utle 


to the public lands 
Were the grants by the States to the General Gov- 
ernment absolute or limited? Let it be remem- 
bered that most of the original grants from the 
British Crown to the American colonies, covered 
lands : from the sea-board westwardly to the Mis- 
sissippi river, and some purported to extend to the 
Pacific ocean. 
fore thecountry was fully explored. Little attention 
was paid to their ’ 
and hence these grants lapped upon each other. 
Disputes began to arise between the States 
the rightful extent of these grants 
can Revolution, quieting these disputes, gave rise 
to a more momentous question. To whom did 
these unappropriated lands rightly belong? The 
blood and treasure of all the States were freely 


as to 


poured out in that great struggle for the benefit 
of the whole nation. The war was yet raging, 
and the national debt rapidly increasing. How 


shall this debt be paid? Shail the patriotic States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Rhode 
Island, whose grants were limited, bear the severe 
burdens of the war, and then quietly sit down and 
pay their proportionate share of the expense, leav- 
ine the other States to the enjoyment of the vast 
region of unappropriated lands lying between the 
settlements on the sea-board and the Mississippi? 
orshall these lands be regarded as a national fund, 
devoted to war expenses and the common benefit 
of all the States? These were questions, at that 
important juncture, worthy the thoughts of states- 
men. The sut bject was one of vital interest, and 
was treated with the grave deliberation suited to its 
importance. 

Some of the States refused to sign the Articles 


of Confederation until an equitable adjustment of 


this matter should be made. In 1779, Congress 
passed a resolution soliciting the then land States 
not to dispose of the unappropriated lands during 
the continuance of the war. Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey evinced a strong desire that jus- 
tice to them should be done, and ardently pressed 
Congress for a settlement of this question. Vir- 
ginia, unwilling to resign her claims to any of the 


unapproprik uted lands, remonstrated against any 


interference with her possessions on the part of 


the General Government. This subject had ap- 
proached a dangerous crisis, when the Legislature 
of the State of New York in 1780 patriotitally 
came to the rescue, and passed an act author- 
izing their delezates in Congress to limit the west- 
ern line of that 
such line to the United States, for 
such Siates as should become members of the Fed- 
eral Alliance. Before such cession was actually 
made, Congress passed a resolution inviting the 
other to follow the example set by New 
York; and in that resolut ion expressly pledged the 
faith of the nation to dispose of the lands which 
should be ceded t General Government by 
the respective States, for the common benefit of the 
United States. Whereupon the State of New York, 
in 178], three years in advance of any other State, 
ceded her r unappropriated lands west of her present 
tate line to the United States, pursuant to the 
resolution of Congress. The other land States 
followed the example of New York, and, relying 
upon the resolution of Congress, ceded their unap- 
propriated lands to the United States in the fol- 
lowing order: Virginia in part in 1784, and finally 
in 1788; Massachusetts in 1785; Connecticut in 
part in 1786, and finally in 1800; South Carolina 
in 1787; North Carolina in 1790; and Georgia 
in 1802. 
W hat were the purport and effect of this reso- 
lution of Congress pledging the faith of the nation 
to dispose of these lands for the common benefit 
of all the States, and the cession of land by the 
States pursuant thereto? These transactions to- 
gether constitute a compact obligatory upon the 
parties now in full force, and binding as the Con- 
stitution itself. What legal or moral right have 
we to break that compact? Where do gentlemen 
find the power authorizing Congress to trample 
this solemn agreement under our feet, and instead 

| of disposing of these lands for the common benefit 


States 


to the 


State, and cede the lands west of 
the benefit of 


east of the Mississippi river? 


These grants were made long be- | 


gross assumption of | 
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northern or southern boundary, | 


, unulthe Amer- | 
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Ho. or Reps. 


tead of collecting their avails ft 


of all—ins wr the sup- 
port of Government, and the payment of the 


national debt—give them away un der the name of 


States to railroad corporations and voracious spec- 
. : ; ‘ ; - * 
ulators? What right has Congress under this 
compact to give them away for any pur} 
The Constitution of the United States 
that— 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and m 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory « 
other property belonging to the United States; and no 
in this Constitution sball be so construed as to prejudice any 
claim of the United States or of any particular State.’ 


ymose * 


} 
provides 


: 


This is the only clause in that instrument re! 
ing to the public lands. What do the words 
ferring upon Congress the power to d e of, 
and make all needful rules and reculations respe 

; ing, the territory or other property « f tl United 
States, mean, when taken in connection with the 
clause prohibiting Congress from prejudicin 
claims of the United States or of any particular Stat 


therein? Can it in truth be said, that any one of 
the States has no interest in the public lands if 
each of the States has an interest in them 
power, what right has Congress to prejudice such 


claim by giving them away, either to States, 
viduals, or co rporations? Is it not also obvious 
that any such donation works a prejudice to th 
claims of the United States in the public doma 
These questions admit of but one answer. The 
Constitution itself, therefore, not only tifies the 


position I have taken in respect to the public land 
east of the Mississippi river, but secure 
respective States their interest in the public d 
main every where throughout the Union 

In the ordinary transactions of business, where 
several persons pure hase a tract of land, and all 


assist in paying for it, each has an equit ible right 
to his share; though the legal title may be held by 
one of their number or bya third person. I) 


‘ 


1803 we purchased of the F Fea h Republic the Ter 
ritory of Louisiana for Upt wards of eleven m 
and a half of dollars, and stipulated to releas 
Republic from all liability ‘for S| 
our commerce prior to 1800, amounting to about 
asmuch more. In 1819, we purchased 
from Spain, for $5,000,000. Immense sums of 
money have been yearly paid to the various In 

dian tribes for the extinguishment of their uth 

even to a small part of the public domain bo 

the extinguishment of India to 116,! 349,899 


’ 
ohatt 


I 
n tities 


acres of land between the 4th of March, 1829, and 
the 4th of December, 1838, we paid and agreed to 
pay to Indian tribes, the sum of $72,562,056 
Larger sums still will be required from year to 
year for the purchase of other Indian titles. The 
Indian appropriation bill, for years, has exceeded 
a million of dollars annually. At the present ie, 
the amount of annuities and interest payable to 
Indian tribes is $822,915. Of this m $150.310 
is a perpetual annuity, equal in value to two and 
a half millions of dollars. We owe vurious tribe 

of Indians, upon which we pay annual interest, 
the sum of $5,271,600. If we take into sider- 
ation the present value of all annuities due the 


tribes, together with the amount of funds belong 


ing to them and now in the hands of the General 


Government, this branch of our nation lebt 
alone cannot be less than twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

The survey of our public lands f me ye 
past has cost the Government from $200,000 to 
300,000 a year. We have paid Mex for t! 
acquisition of territory $15,000,000, and 1 
quished claims upon that Republic amounting to 
about $6,000,000 more. We eed to pay 
Texas $10,000,000 for her claim upon New Mex 
ico. 

The stipulations entered into between the United 
States and Georgia, upon the cession of the unay 
propriated lands of that State to the General Go 
ernment, resulted in the I"! lorida war, and the cor 
sequent removal of the Indians from that section 
of the Union west of the Missis sippi. The war 
with Mexico resulted in a war for the acquisition 
of territory. In the treaty of peace the United 


States agreed to protect that Republic from dep 
redations by Indians residing within the United 
States. What these wars have cost, and what 
amount will be required to ke Ep an army upon 
our southwestern frontier with 
the terms of the treaty with Mexico, it is not easy 
to determine. 
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These immense sums have been expended from 
the public Treasury, substantially for the aequisi- 
‘These moneys have been, 
in part, paid out of the Treasury of the nation, 
and the residue must also be drawn from the same 
Tre muryv. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
the # 


tion of public lands. 


I wish to ask 
entieman from New York a single question. 


Ifthe amount we have paid for the acquisition of 


Florida, Loutsiana, California, and all the other 
acquired territory, is chargeable to the public 
count? Eto some extent answer the question 


by asking another: If there were not a foot of 


vacant unoceumied land, would not the United 
States have heen justified in paying the amount 
which has been paid for the extension of our 
junsdiction? 

Mr. JENKINS. The last question put by my 
honorable friend from Tennessee, is not quite per- 
tinent to the matter under discussion; for, in one 
sense, we may have been remunerated for these 
expenditures in the glory of our arms and the 
fame of our achievements. When we have pur- 
chased territory, and paid a vast sum of money 
for it, even though our jurisdiction is thereby en- 
larged and benefits result to the nation from such 
extended jurisdiction, yet this cannot authorize 
Convress to give away such territory, and leave 
the people to pay the stipulated price, I therefore 
answer, that the price paid for these acquisitions 
is charveable to public account. 

Sir, this Government has been engaged in the 
survey and sale of our unappropriated lands about 
seventy vears. The whole sales, up to the close of 
the last fisea year, amount only to 100,560,790. 
The amount received upon sales does not half 
equal the amount we have paid for the public lands. 
The question, then, arises, whether it would be 
dixcreet, even if we had the power, to give away 
these Jands until after the sum which has been 
paid out shall have been realized from the sales of 
them? [fa surplus can be saved, to whom should 
thatsurplus go? Obviously, it should be placed in 
the Treasury for the benefit of the whole nation. 

Our registered public debt is now $62,000,000. 
Add to this the unregistered debt of $10,000,000 
due Texas, and our liabilities of $12,000,000 to 
the Indian tribes, and we see that the payment of 
go4,000,000 is to be provided for. How is this 
vast debt to be paid? Throw away the public 
lands, and the sober realities of taxation, drawn 
from the sweat of the brow, will give a reluctant 
but admonitory answer to this question. 

If, then, there were no compact and to constitu- 
tional provision against these donations, theplainest 
I" inciplesof common justice should be an adequate 

arrier againstthem. [am aware thatthe plea for 
infractions upon constitutional rights is always put 
forth ina plausible form; and ardent appeals to 
interest are made, and subtle combinations entered 
info, untila vast force is brought to bear upon the 
object in view. Why is France now governed by 
the arbitrary will ofatyrant? Ll answer, the Le- 
gislature of Republican France led the way. That 


body first set the Constitution at defiance. Against | 


the letter and spiritof that instrument, tre French 
Chamber disfranchised a large portion of the con- 
suitutional voters, and invaded the liberty of the 
Press. ‘They squandered the public treasure in 
balls and banquets. ‘They taught the people to live 
upon the Government. They crushed the rising 
spirit of liberty in Rome, and Frenchmen did not 
complain. The Constitution was overruled by 
mere legislative enactments, broken by legislative 
usurpation. What is liberty when the guarantees 
of the constitution are gone? A mirror, to see a 
tyrant’s face in. 

‘Infringements upon the Constitution always 
produce disastrous effects. Let any State in the 
Union transcend its constituuonal powers, and 
embark upon a scheme of gigantic expenditure, 
and though such expenditure may seem to be for a 
praiseworthy object, yet the ineipient wrong 
wakes into life a horde of ravenous expectants of 
mublic plunder. ‘The very fact that the organic 
fae has heen broken, to open the way for such 
unauthorized expenditure, is itselfan invitation for 
the artful and desizning to set their wits In motion 
for the most adroit mode of robbing the publi 
Treasury. Donations of such vast amounts of 
public lands to the States, for the construction of 


| 


expenditure. ‘These lands become a fund attract- 
ive to speculators, who throng the halis of State 
Legislatures. At their instance, corporations are 
created, the lands transferred, the prices raised, the 
roads surveyed, and cities and villages in abun- 
dance emblazoned upon the map. Scrip for cor- 
ner lots, and gardens, and farms, and mill-sites, 
are blown into every market. ‘The adroit specu- 
lator knows well who to choose for customers. 
He does not invite the attention of men who un- 
derstand his appliances. It is the unsuspecting 
and the credulous whom he marks for vicums. 
Thus, if these measures shail pass, the speculating 
mania of 1835 and 1536 will be reénacted, with the 
advantage otuew scenery and fresh embellishments, 

‘he triends of this system propose to take the 
lands in alternate sections, and confine the range 
within fifteen miles of the road. ‘They would then 
require the sections retained by the General Gov- 
ernment to be sold for not less than $2 50 peracre, 
while they propose to allow the Siates to which 
the sections shall be granted to sell the lands thus 
granted for such price as they may choose. ‘Thus 
it is claimed that because the price on the half re- 
served is to be doubled, the haif given away is no 
donation. If this proposition be sound, as a gen- 
eral rule, why do not the States, so clamorous for 
railroads, so anxious to force Congress into this 
new way of making money, themselves purchase 
all the lands on each side of the proposed railroads 
at the small sum of $1 25 per acre, and thus re- 
lieve the General Government from the specula- 
tion? lL more approve of the caution which gov- 
erns the acts of these States than their advice by 
which they would have the legislation of Congress 
directed. Some acquaintance with the sales of 
the public lands during the last twenty years, and 
the amounts of land purchased remaining unoc- 
cupied to this day will show how illusory this 
position is. Under the reign of speculation in 
1835 and 1836, the Government sold the enormous 
amount of 32,639,343 acres of land, for the sum 
of upwards ef forty millions of dollars. The best 
judges upon this subject are of the opinion that 
not one half of this Jand sold during those years 
has yet gone into the hands of actual occupants. 
Why isthis? The soil is good, and the land well 


located, for it was purchased upon actual examina- 


tion by men of experience. but, sir, the amount 
of lands sold during those years was enough to 
supply the whole ude of emigration westward for 
twenty-five years, Many who have taken up their 
abode in the new country chose to purchase lands 
from the General Government, and hence a large 
share of the lands bought upon speculation re- 
mains unoccupied to this day. Gentlemen from 
the new States complain that large amounts of 
land have been surveyed and in market for a long 
time, and yet remain unsold. ‘They think thata 
number of railroads in each of the new States, 


and in the Territories, would induce actual set- | 


tlers to purchase these lands. 
fallacious. No such extraordinary effects can be 
expected. The moment these lands are putin the 
market, if they are to be so desirable as some sup- 
pose, they will be seized by the speculators before 
the real settler from the Eastern States has time to 
think of emigration. 

Since 1820, the Government has sold the public 
lands, according to the judgment of those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, at a price not much, if 
any, above what they cost us, including the ex- 
penses of survey and sale. Efforts have been made 


This reasoning is 


| trom time to time to reduce the price below $1 25 


' turns, supported both. 


an acre, for the purpose of encouraging emigration 
to the new States. But now, a policy directly 
the opposite is pressed upon our consideration 
The advocates of these railroad projects would 
raise the price, and thus place the lands beyond 
the reach of the emigrant possessed of small pecu- 
niary means. This policy is also advocated with 
a view of increasing emigration to the new States. 
Antagonistic as these measures are to each other, 
Representatives from the same States have, by 
It is also supposed thata 
large majority of the advocates of these railroad 
schemes, are in favor of giving away the public 
lands to actual settlers. From the want of unity 
in these projects, we are admonished to examine 
them all with some care. It has been said in the 
course of debate, by a member of the Committee 
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over twenty railroads are reported, and to | 
. . De ra. 
ported, and the construction of these rondé tees 
mended by that committee at this session M- 
plainly seen, that from combination of interes 
age . rye: ) 8 
one passes, all will. This is the new syster 


t js 


; Nn for 
imereasing the sale and disposition of the nuh): 
lands, and promoting emigration from the . ; 
‘ ‘ ' 0 
States to the new. Suppose you could ; 


e 5 Manuce 
one or two roads upon choice localities to agy... 


tage, what will you do with the great number 
them contemplated in this scheme? Where »,, 
the settlers to come from, sufficient to people vm : 
avast amount of territory within the time indi. 
cated by the haste in which these measures », 
pressed upon us? A few hundred thousand ce 
tlers a year will not answer the purpose; 
short of emigration by kingdoms, in a body. o4. 
satisfy such huge desires. Sir, depend upon ‘ 
emigration will not be materially increased by the 
means proposed. If lands were not raised jy p i 
emigrants might be concentrated for a time | 
vicinity of the proposed roads, instead of takino 
up their abode elsewhere. This is concentrario. 
in a particular locality, not an increase of popu . 
tion in the new States. aS 
In the course of debate, allusion has been map 
to grants of alternate sections of land by (Co, 
gress, in 1827, to the State of Illinois, to aid 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters 
of the Illinois river with Lake Michigan: and 
also, to another grant, during the same session of 
Congress, of like alternate sections to the State of 
Indiana, to aid in the construction of the Walbgs! 
and Erie canal. The acts making these donatinns 
required the price of the sections reservéd to the Gep- 
eral Government to be raised from $1 25 to §2 59 
peracre. It was, doubtless, an object of importance 
to connect the waters of the Mississippi, through 
the medium of lakes and canals, with the waters 
of the Hudson river. Perhaps so strong an appea! 
could not have been made for any other sim|ar 
donation. The New York canals, between the 
lakes and the Hudson river, were then in success- 
ful operation; and, it was inquired, why not con- 
struct canals in the new States, and send the prod- 
ucts of the Mississippi valley to the commercial 
metropolis of the nation? The supposed benefits 
of these projects by no means equaled the injury 
arising from these donations. The grants neither 
blessed the giver nor receiver. They stimulated 
the States of Indiana and Illinois to embark upon 
a system of wild and extravagant expenditure. 
They issued stocks in profusion, and the markets 
were filled with them to overflowing. No ad- 


of 





Ret. 


Hothine 


rice, 


n the 


' equate provision was made even for the payment 


railroads, is liable to the same fraudulent mode of || on Public Lands, that donations of public land for |, a mile and a half in length, tells the whole tale of 


ot the interest, much less the principal. Conse- 
quences quite natural followed. These two fa- 
vorite States, unsurpassed by any in the Union 
for beauty and fertility, overwhelmed by pressing 
liabilities, were forced to the threshold of repudia- 
tion. ‘Their stocks were hawked in the market- 
place; their credit was lost, and their public works 
stopped. These States turned over their lands to 
corporations created for the purpose. The price 
of the lands was fixed at five dollars an acre; and 
although a quarter of a century has gone by since 
the donations were made, more than half of them 
remain unsold to this day. These vast debts, cre- 
ated by the States of Indiana and Illinois, have 
prevented settlers from going there. ‘The harcy 
pioneer does not relish heavy taxation. He goes 
where lands are good and cheap, and expenses 
light. Hence, the sales of land belonging to te 
General Government in these two States, have, 
without doubt, been much retarded. 

Our experience upon this subject does not stop 
here. In 1838, Congress made a donation of &'- 
ternate sections of land to the Territory of Wis- 
consin, for the construction of the Milwaukie and 
Rock River canal. This grant, like those to In- 
diana and Illinois, embraced the alternate sections 
for the distance of five sections on each side of the 
canal. In like manner, also, the price of the sec- 
tions reserved to the United States was raised from 
$1 25 to $2 50 anacre. These lands were not 
surpassed in fertility, climate, or convenience 0! 
location, by any in the Union. A corporation was 
created to take the lands and construct the canal. 
This canal was to be some sixty or seventy miles 
long. The lands are gone, of course, but where 
isthe canal? A dike, now used for mill purposes, 
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gtpous result, in 1846, Congress granted to the 
me Territory like alternate sections of land, for 
she improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
In 18435 Congress, aware that the whole project 
voguited in a failure, not only reduced the price of 
‘he alternate sections of the lands reservec 
General Government in both grants to Wisconsin 
ek to $1 25 an acre, but paid to those who had 
“onhased these reserved sections at double that 
‘om the excess above $1 25 an acre. Let the 
Governor of Wisconsin, in his annual message to 
the Legislature of that State in January last, be 
heard upon this subject. He ison the ground, an 
ove witness to the effects of this system of unau- 
thorized prodigality. I give his language: 


«These large grants of the public lands to the State, in 
a“ for the benefit of specific works of internal improve- 
ont, under the supervision of private incorporated com- 
anlet, will retard the settlement of the State, by engross- 
re the most Valuable portions of the vacant lands, and in 
eve rV instance, Will probably have the effect to keep them 
ut of the immediate market, as well as to increase the 
aeinal cost to the settler when offered forsale. If granted, 
s is usual in such cases, in alternate sections, the practice 
as been, and will probably continue to be, to increase the 
wiee of Government lands so alternately reserved, thus 
making the land, both granted and reserved, a profitless bar- 
vate to the capitalist, as well as placing them beyond the 
reach of a large proportion of emigrantsetuders, who would 
otherwise become resident producers in the State. The 
sonsequence would be, they would avoid Wisconsin and 
eek more favorable localities in other States and ‘Terri- 
tories, Where vacant lands could be procured at the usual 
Government price. If a grant be made for the benefit of 





to the | 


only ane certain Work, or a particular company, and no | 


over should be allowed, it would be objectionable, as con- 
forring a special and exclusive benefit upon a particular sec- 
tion of the State, out of a general and common fund that 
belongs to all portions and sections of the State alike. If 
one grant should become a precedent reason for allowing 
others. and grants should continue to be made as often as 
any work or improvement could be demonstrated to be of 
utility and importance to any section of the country, ina 


very short time all the public lands in the State would be | 


absorbed and engrossed by numberiess projected internal 
improvements, each under the management of special and 
private companies, and all requiring the supervision of the 
State government. The companies having charge of these 
various works, would or might consider it for their interest 
to make such a high appraisement of these grants as would 
necessarily keep them along time out of market, and pre- 

“uttheir occupancy and settlement. In the mean time, 

order to obtain the requisite means to commence and 
carry on these works, they might see fit to issue bonds, 
scrip, or Other evidence of debt, making these lands the 
basis of their credit and security, and by their sale and ne- 
gotiation in a foreign market, have the effect to place these 
lands, ina measure, under the control of non-resident money 
speculators.” 


Mr. EASTMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York intend to say that the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the extract just now read from the 
message of the Governor of Wisconsin reflects the 
public sentiment of Wisconsin on this subject? 
If he does, I feel it to be my duty to correct him. 
The doctrine held by the Governor may be his 
own, but | assure the gentleman from New York, 
and the committee, and the country, that it is not 
based upon the public esntiment in that State; and 
I venture to assert here, that if that had been 





msde an issue at the election he would have been 


lefeated by an overwhelming majority. I know 
of but one press in the State which pretended to 
sustain the position assumed by the Governor, 


and Jam informed that even that one press has | 


abandoned his defence in this particular. 
Mr. JENKINS. 
ments of Governor Farewell, elected to that office 
by the people of Wisconsin. This is the best evi- 
dence we can have of the sentiments of the people 
of that State on this subject. The facts which | 
have given, also fully support the opinion of the 
( hief magistrate of that State. 
_ Thus, sir, theory and experience unite in placing 
‘ie stamp of condemnation upon this system. If 
it were authorized by the Constitution, or by the 
nature of the trust which the General Government 
holds in the public domain, the project would nev- 


These appear to be the senti- | 


ertheless be inexpedient, and unworthy of our | 


8u port, 
T think it may be safely laid down as a princi- 
pie, that no railroad should be constructed at pub- 
lc Or private expense, unless it should first be 
obvious that the business which would be done 
upon it could not fail to make it a profitable 
investment, When the population is sufficiently 
“ense to warrant this result, capitalists in the 
vicinity of the proposed improvement, perhaps 
aided by their fri 


Against 
— ‘. ‘ <7 
. munificent donation. Not discouraged at this 





enter upon the work. The funds will then be ex- 
pended with care, and the work carried on with 
economy. Inthis manner, one railroad, or more, 
from the Mississippi river westward, commenced 
at some appropriate place, will follow the settle- 
ment of the country. It will be constructed by 
the surplus funds which the hardy enterprise of 
the West well knows how to accumulate and to 
manage. The same enterprise will begin and ex- 
tend one railroad or more, from the shores of the 
Pacific eastward. The increasing population and 
the growing wealth and commerce upon both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains will extend the works 
until it shall be an object to the larger capitalists 
to supply the deficient link between the Atlantic 
and Pacific sea-boards. This step-by-step progress, 
begun and carried on by individual enterprise, 
called for by the real wants, and supported by the 
solid means of the country, is always sound and 
reliable. But make these vast donations for the 
construction of an army of railroads through the 
wilderness every where, and you will have stronger 
appeals.and more of them, hereafter for donations 
to run the cars than you now have to make the 
roads. 

The present system of disposing of the public 
domain has been steadily pursued upwards of 
thirty years, and has worked well. It was adopted 
after forty years’ experience. Prior to 1820, we 
tried high prices and the credit system. A debt 
of $22,000,000 due this Government, which the 
settlers were unable to pay, was the result. The 
lands were then reduced to $1 25 anacre, and sold 
for ready money. There they have stood, breast- 
ing the attack of several Administrations, warding 
off the assaults of interested combinations, private 
and corporate, and successfully pleading their own 
cause against every effort to make them common 
or State plunder. The system has never been 
equaled by any other Government, and will never 
be surpassed for its adaptation to the wants of the 
settler and the interest of the country. Here the 
nation has a vast treasure, which we can well rely 
upon in war and in peace. It has been guarded 
as a sacred trust, and | greatly mistake if that 
guardianship will ever be abandoned. I deprecate 
the weak and failacious notion, promulgated in 
certain quarters, for no good purpose, that the 


| new States are going to rob the nation of the pub- 


j 


lic domain, and that this vast treasure will, in 
some way, beallsquandered. He is a prophet of 
doubtful integrity who prognosticates evil, and 
then, by his own act, contributes to the fulfillment 
of his own prophecy. 

We must expect that a great treasure will need 
some effort in its protection. Is it said that the 
interest of the new States will overleap all bounds 
of justice, and vote all these lands away from the 
nation? Where are the votestocome from? Ohio 
is already an old State; and Wisconsin, Indiana, 
lilinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, will soon take 
rank in the same class. The success of specula- 
tors, during the last Congress, in obtaining several 
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giving away the Public Lands—Mr. Je 


millions of acres for the benefit of railroad corpo- 


rations, should stand forth as an 
against such encroachments. 

The suggestion that the public lands tend to 
corrupt legislation, is a poor apology for giving 
theselandsaway. The argument amounts to this: 
We fear that future legislators will become so 
corrupt as to squander these lands; therefore let 
us squander them; let us save their reputation, by 
ruining ourown! As well might such statesmen 
take the ground, that liberty itself is too great a 
treasure to be preserved long. It is assailed on 
every side. osterity will not have integrity 
enough to guard it. Sooner or later it must go. 
We, therefore, being safe guardians of the public 
interests, will put an end to this troublesome mat- 
ter, by the establishment of a despotism! Sir, free 
Governments always have had, and always will 
have, great treasures to guard and defend. Per- 
haps, the freer the Government, the more difficult 
is the guardianship of these treasures. Property, 
liberty, national honor, are always open to assault, 
and assailants areeverathand. Onepalpablelegis- 
lative wrong opens the door to many more. Let 
us, therefore, stand up now against these encroach- 
ments, and the victory of right over wrong will 
hereafter be more sure. 

If we would benefit the settlers, and keep an 


admonition 


ends abroad, will quite naturally || inheritance open to the attainment of the sober 


‘ of State legislation. 


| their name would be a reproach. 
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and industrious in this and coming generations— 
if we would encourage those who begin life with- 
out property, and hold out to them the strongest 
possible inducements to lay by their earnings for 
the purpose of securing to themselves and their 
familes a permanent home, we must banish from 
our legislative Hall the projects of donation, graid- 
uation, and distribution of the public domain, and 
hold fast to the system which experience has de- 
monstrated to be the best. Under this system 
the pioneer moves into the new country amid 
many disadvantages; but he is rewarded for his 
perseverance with the first and best choice of a 
farm. Each new settler increases the value of the 
adjoining lot, and hence those lots which at first 
would be rejected as a gift, in process of time are 
better worth the Government price than the hest 
were at the period when they were purchased, 
This process, itself so simple and natural, is the 
best mode of land graduation which has ever been 
devised. It does not reduce the price, but raises 
the value of the poorer lands, as settlements ad- 
vance, up to and above the Government price. It 
enables the pioneer to settle his children around 
him from the fruits of their own earnings, each 
content that the price is exceeded by the value of 
the purchase. ‘his system keeps the great body 
of the lands out of the hands of speculators; for 
no speculator can purchase a large body of land 
at Government prices, keep it on hand for years, 
paying taxes and agency fees, and make money 
from the investment. It pledges to the young 
men of our country, and to em vyrants from fore ifn 
lands, an asylum anda home, as a reward of their 
frugality and patient toil. So long as forty acres 
of good land can be purchased for fifty dollars, 
and eighty acres for one hundred dollars, a farm 
is within the reach of ev ery one who is not dis- 
abled by sickness or old age. Our land system, 
therefore, holds out a reward to industry and 
frugality. The hardy virtues of earning and 
saving lie at the foundation of individual and 
national prosperity. Of what use is land to a 
man who is too indolent to cultivate it, or too 
prodigal to keep it? Give it to him, and he will 
place no real value uponit. Move him on it, and 
he will quitit. Encourage him, and he neverthe- 
less sinks as though he were afflicted with an in- 
curable disease. 

The donation of public lands to actual settlers 
did not originate in the United States. The sys- 
lem, years ago, was reduced to practice In some 
of the Spanish republics upon this continent, and 
also by the British Government in Canada. The 
effect produced has not commended the continu- 
ance of the practice to the favorable consideration 
either of the philanthropist or statesman. The 
yroject has the merit of good motives. It originated 
in the best feelings of the heart. In theory, it is, 
at first view, somewhat attractive; but when it Is 
carefully examined, | think it will be found void 
of any considerable amount of practical benefit. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jounson] proposes to reduce this theory to prac- 
tice in this country, by giving to each settler one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, upon condition 
of occupancy and improvement for five years. 
This project has the sanction of the Committee on 
Agriculture. Surely the committee does not pro- 
pose this as a measure for improving the agricul- 
ture of the old States; for we need there twice the 
population we now have to bring the agricultural 
districts up toan appropriate standard of improve- 
ment. The only reason which has been or can be 
offered for this scheme approaching plausibility is, 
that it will provide a home for the poor. 

There has been a tendency im the General Gov- 
ernment for some years to engross the business 
If a State 
duty as to neglect to provide for its own poor, is 
it the provinee of the General Government to fur- 
nish an almoner and to supply their wan‘s? If 
we take this step, where shall we stop? Other 
omissions of duty mm State governments, crying 
out more loudly for redress than it is in the power 
of poverty itself to put forth, may come to our 
ears, and shall we redress these grievances also ? 
These principles, carried our, would leav e the 
States with nothing to do. They might remain 
in name, with their boundaries on the map, show- 
ing where States had been; but without vitality, 
All of the ob- 
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main upon the penniless only, will not 
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have laid up a few hundred dollars 
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distribute the proceeds of the public lay 
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SCHOOLS, & 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—PUBLIC 


‘ YT) % % % , 7 ‘ ‘ 
SPEECH OF HON. J. ALLISON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 
The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manu 
tures, and all other branches ofindustry, by granting to ¢ 


man whois the head of a family, and a citizen of the U; 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres « 
out of the public domain, upon condition of oceupar 
cultivation of the same, for the period herein specif 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall offer no other apology 
the committee for proposing to occupy a brie! 
of time, than to say, that my constituents feel, 
common with their countrymen, a deep inter 
all questions connected with our public lands 

: ne policy to be adopted for the manacel 
dis; of our public lands, has ever ex 

lively interest in the minds of the p 
In connection with, and growing out of the 
to | public don 
arise frrave and important qui stions; the 
tlement of which, one way or the other, m: y VE 
seriously and very differently affect the var 

We have h 
very instructive arruments addressed to 
committee, since this bill has been 
ation; and, itis to be hoped that the discuss! 


continue until the subject shall be exhausted. 


In expressing my views ‘and opinions upon t 


ll, I will take occasion to notice the vario' 
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sections oft this country. A500 


and 


inder consider 


ositions connected with this subject, 
been submitted for our consideration. 
The policy which has been adopted, and here- 
tofore pursued in regard to the public domain, has 
generally been considered wise and benet 
The Government has, by its preémption law 
and the prices at which the lands have 
placed it within the power of almost every das 
who desired it, to becomea land proprietor. Un 
genial influence of this system, the W est 


re n 
recedceil 





} y 
peel 


aer the , 
has evr *n and prospered beyond all p 
has grown and prospered beyond ail | 


the history of the world. The Government h 


not looked to the sale of her lands as a source 0! 
revenue merely, to meet the burdens of the Sta! 
it has been its aim and object to adopt such a 
icy as would insure the most speedy sale, ! 
provement, and cultivation of its immense bocies 
of wild land. 
These lands have been acquired at different pe 
. 


riods in the history of our country, and in var! 
ways. A part of those lands were ceded to 


old Confederacy, and afterwards to the Union, by 
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Virginia and Georgia. Large debts had been in- 





wyrred by the several States in the prosecution of || done the old States. 


the revolutionary struggle. Our fathers were poor. 

Their immediate resources had been exhausted by 
eter , : sri ri ; 

along and expensive war. Virginia and Georgia 


held nominally—we may say absolutely—the ttle | 


a vast domain. It is true that it had been 
wrested from the mother country at the same time 
chat we were successful in asserting our rights to 
indenendence. 


By the common courage that made | 


ys victorious in battle, and at the common expense | 


of the States, Virginia, fully aware of all these 
circumstances, first led the way, and with a mag- 
nanimity above all praise, ceded to the confedera- 
tion of States that immensedomain now comprising 
fve States. The deed of cession is in these words: 


«That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, (and not reserved for certain uses specified, ) 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and ben- 
efit of such of the United States as have become, or shall 
become members of the Confederation or Federal Alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
ysual respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure, and shail be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 


for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 


ever.”” 

Georgia afterwards, in the same spirit, and for 
the same purposes, ceded to the General Govern- 
ment, in trust, the lands comprising Alabama and 
Mississippi. Afterwards, we acquired from France 
and Spain, by purchase, large acquisitions. And 
ata later day, from Mexico, still more extensive 
territories. 

[t is estimated that the extent of our public 
lands now cover an area of 2,475,385 square 
miles; or something over 1,400,000,000 of acres. 
This is a splendid domain—invaluable estate; and 
it becomes the duty of us, who are called upon to 
legislate upon this subject, to act wisely and 
prudently. We should inquire whether the wants 
of the people—the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try—demand a change in our land policy. This 
is the first question to be settled. Has our system 
worked well? We may look to the present power 


and wonderful prosperity of the new States for an | 


answer. 

I may be, and doubtless would be, answered by 
some, that the proceeds of the public lands should 
cease to be a source of revenue. By others, that 
these lands should be granted to the States in 
which they lie, to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, and for the benefit of education. 

Gentlemen who advocate these measures would 


find no enemy in me, were they willing to permit | 
look upon || 
They | 


all the States to share in the benefits. 
these lands as belonging to all the States. 
should be a common fund, out of which all the 
States should receive an equitable portion. 

new States have already had 

to them for the purposes of education and for inter- 
nal improvements. They cannot charge the Gen- 
eral Government with niggardly meanness or par- 
simony. Generosity has characterized the legisla- 
tion of Congress upon this subject. The whole 
amount of lands granted to the new States for 


these ret. amounts to over 80,000,000 of | 


acres, as follows: 

MIO. «oe ceccccccccccseeses Dy21d;008-77 ACTOS. 
Indiana ERR KAEN A ent 6 xs 3,267,460.61 * 
As 945.6 d:019 00 5200. n0s 5,584,167.94 ** 
Missouri... .....e+..+00+++ 3;242,627.00 
skies cecheee comes 2,094,284.00 * 
Mississippi...........+. - 4,151,011.00 ** 
Louisiana.. i wags 6-0. 06 eo 
Michigan............+++++ 6,170,866.00 “ 
Arkansas ...........+-.++.+ 6,250,813.00 * 
Florida ......2..+e.eeee0++ 2,022,993.00 “ 
Stns bes o.0a0n0ccvnse Sete . * 


Wisconsin .......22eeeeeee 35128,799.00 * 

INO. sb ach ecccccccace Bete. ** 
California....... ere ft 
Minnesota Territory........ 2,997,191.00 
Oregon Territory.........++12,186,978.00 “ 


New Mexico. .....cceecee. 7,493,120.00 * 
U 6,681,707.00 


-84,222,184.12 ‘ 
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I do not complain of these grants. I only ask | 


that they be extended to all the States. 


f our policy is to be changed—and I am inclined | 


to believe that that is the purpose of many, 
whether a majority of the present a time 
will soon determine—then I, as one of the Rep- 
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The | 


generous grants made | 


resentatives of an old State, ask that justice be 
No! I will not ask that even 
full justice be done the old States. But I think 
that we may be allowed to ask that something 
which approximates justice be done to them. 
Would this ieneuverioh the new States? Would 
it detract from their power? Would it retard their 
progress? Would it prevent, or clog their onward 
march to prosperity and to greatness? 
not. There is enough for all, if we but legislate 
wisely for all. If we play the part of the prodigal, 
and squander our rich inheritance, by throwing it 
away upon visionary projects, in mere wanton- 
ness, which a consciousness of superabundance, 
and sudden wealth, sometimes begets in the pos- 
sessor—if we act thus, we may in time, find our- 
selves in the condition of the prodigal. But if, 
on the other hand, we legislate wisely and act 
justly, we may advance the prosperity of our 
common country, and promote the happiness of 
all. We have 1,400,000,000 of acres of land. It 
| is a low estimate to say that these lands are worth 
| $1,600,000,000. With such a fund, what may 
we not accomplish for the good of the whole coun- 
try? Academies and schools could be established 
in every valley, and upon every hill, where they 
may be needed. Is this not desirable? Who, 
that is a lover of his country and of his coungry- 
| men, would not rejoice to see the means of a lib- 
eral education extended to every youth in this 
broad land? Who would not rejoice to see the 
day, when the schedules prepared for taking our 
decennial enumerations, or census, shall no longer 
contain a column, to enumerate the number of our 
fellow-citizens, over the age of twenty-one years, 
| who can neither read nor write? A dark column 
is this in our census returns. A Republic—a 


|| Government based upon the intelligence of the 


| people, should not permit this reproach to con- 
| tinue. As we extend education, we deepen, widen, 
| and strengthen the foundations upon which our 
institutions ) est. 

It was my desire and intention to lay before the 
committee the statistics showing the number of 
white persons, over twenty-one years of age, in 
the United States, who can neither read nor write; 
but the returns are not fully made out for all the 
States. I have obtained the result in a few. These 
partial returns are sufficient to show us that there 
are a vast number of our fellow-citizens who 
have, from various causes, been deprived of the 
blessings of an education. In the abundance of 


less of our fellow-citizens one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. This is well. But let us inquire, 
first, whether we have discharged our duties and 
obligations to that other class of our fellow-citi- 
zens to whom I have already referred. The voices 
of some hundreds of thousands of our uneducated 
fellow-citizens answer in the negative. Whatpoor 
man would not rather know that a good education 
was secured to all of his children, than to have 
the privilege of settling upon one hundred and sixty 
acres of wild land? I may be told that thisis not 


| the business of the General Government. 
some constitutional hair-splitter may object, be- 
cause the Constitution does not, in express terms, 
provide for the education of the youth of the 
country. In answer to such objectors, 1 would 
say, that the principle has been recognized, estab- 
| lished, and encouraged by ourGovernment. Look 
at our Military Academy, and our Naval Acad- 
emy. The very same clause in the Constitution 
which authorized the establishment and organiza- 


|| tion of these schools, authorizes grants of land to 
| the several States for the purpose of establishing 


} sary, I grant. 


common schools for the education of al! the youth 
throughout the land. But, ah! says the objector, 
these are schools to impart a knowledge of mili- 
tary and naval science. True; and very neces- 
Common schools impart a knowl- 
edge of elementary science, and of government; 
and fit and qualify our children to sustain and per- 
petuate our republican institutions, and discharge 
the highly responsible duties pertaining to repub- 
lican citizenship. Wohat higher or nobler motive 
for action can address itself to the guardians of 
the public weal? 

What American does not feel a just pride in the 
professional! skill and scientific attainments of such 
|| men as Bache, Wilkes, Maury, and others of our 
|| military and naval officers? gentlemen who have 


1 think | 


our benevolence, we propose to give to the land- | 


And | 
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shed imperishable luster upon their professions ! 


While I conceive it to be our duty to afford every 
facility and encouragement to those institutions 
which have been established for the purpose of 
imparting to those young men who may wish to 
devote themselves to the service of their country, 
either in the military or naval service, a therough 
education, I deem it no less the duty of the coun- 
try to see that the youth of the Republic are prop- 
perly educated, so that they may act well their 
parts in the civil departments of life. Let us 
make broad the basis of cur institutions. How 
can we so well do this as by providing the means 
of educating the youth of our country? What 
plan so feasible as that to grant to each State a 
sufficient quantity of land, or the proceeds thereof, 
as will establish a system of common schools 
within the borders of each State, that will be ad- 
equate to the attainment of an end so desirable 
and so noble? 

1 am pleased to know that an honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cuurcuwett] has in- 
troduced a bill appropriating 100,000,000 acres of 
land among the States, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing common schools in all the States. I think 
that this bili should have precedence, inasmuch as 
it is the case of a judicious parent first to educate 
his children before he provides them with a farm. 
Out of our abundance we may well afford to do 
this. Nor will we, in doing so, impoverish our- 
selves to such an extent, that we cannot aid all 
the States in prosecuting those great schemes of 
enterprise which now engage the attention of the 
people of every State. Avenues for travel and 
trade could be opened from the sea-board to every 
section of the interior. The valleys of the South 
and West could be made accessible by railroads 
leading in every direction. Thus, intercourse and 
communication between the citizens of the North 
and the South, the East and the West, would be 
greatly facilitated, and the barriers which now 
separate the people of different sections of the 
country would be removed; and that kindly feel- 
ing of common brotherhood which is so desirable 
between the people of all sections of a common 
country, would be cultivated, and the bonds of the 
Union greatly strengthened. 

After what I have already said, I need scarcely 
inform the committee that of all the projects that 
have been heretofore proposed and discussed, | 
prefer that scheme which and elo- 
quently advocated by nerican 
statesman—the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I[twasa partofthe great American system 
projected by that great man, but, unfortunately 
for the country, heretofore rejected. I prefer that 
scheme, because it would be in accordance with 
the spirit of the deed of cession, in the first place; 
secondly, it would be a fair and equitable disposi- 
tion of those immense bodies of land which have 
been acquired by the common treasure of the 
country. ‘Thirdly, because it would work no in- 
justice to any section or State. | have heard of 
no sufficient reason for withholding from the old 
States what they are clearly entitled to, by the 
deeds of cession, and in a 
paid out of the common fund. We have heard of 
all imaginable arguments. Some eminent staies- 
men, under the plea of a want of constitutiona! 
power in Congress to make a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, have denied justice 
to the old States. The Constitution remains the 
same. But we have a different interpretation. 
An equitable distribution of the lands among all 
the States would still shock the constitutional sen- 
sibilities of some gentlemen. And yetthey would 
grant millions upon millions to the States wherein 
the lands lie. The power of the General Govern- 
ment to make appropriations of money for internal 
improvements, is stoutly denied. Yet some of 
these same gentlemen will not hesitate to appro- 

riate lands to construct railroads. They would 
Ges us believe that the General Government can- 
not constitutionally appropriate a doliar to pull « 
snag out of the Mississippi river, but has the power 
to grant lands for the purpese of cutting down for- 
ests, leveling hills, and filling up valleys, through 
which to construct railroads, provided it is done 
within some of the new States. Some gentlemen 
would esteem it a flagrant violation of the Consti- 
tution to make an equitable distribution of the 
public lands among all the States, in aid of internal 
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improvements; but entirely constitutional to grant | nificent conception, and was evincive of the great- || hand, affording increased faciliti 


es to the westery 


them to the States wherein they lie, for the same | ness of the mind of the projector. farmer to reach the eastern markets with the », 

purposes. Such constructions appear to me to be It might be profitable, in these days of apparentin- || ucts of his cheap and fertile lands—and — 
more restrictive than strict. We become bewil- || gratitudeand forgetfulness, to inquire, what would | come in direet competition with the products yd 
dered in this maze of constitutional crudities— | have been the present condition of the great West, | your farms—although all this is true oe 


awe - ; . ; ae, You will 
denying us the power to do justice to-day, and had not New York and Pennsylvania constructed || have to abandon all hope of any relief?”?” No, a 


assuming the power to do wrong to-morrow. As __ their great lines of internalimprovements? There | this all. We must, in addition, say, that thee 
long as there was a national debt hanging over | are, doubtless, great difficulties inthe way, which | lands,a part of which are theirs of right, are to | . 
the country, the old States were willing that their | will prevent us from making an accurate estimate. given away to the new States, to build railroads 
equitable claim should remain in abeyance. The | But I think, that any candid mind must admit, | free of cost to the citizens of those States roe 
result may show that this was an error. Now, that had not those great avenues been constructed, || that they may enter the eastern markets Over rail. 
we may say that there is no such pretext. But | the settlement and improvement of the Western | roads which cost them nothing, and eompete wit) 
alas, for the old States, divided counsels upon this | country would have been retarded. The benefits | and undersell the products of the hieh- ’ 


’ ‘ert 
subject, together with the fact that the starof em- | were mutual, I grant. But the expense and bur- | and heavily taxed lands of the old States, Th. 
pire moves West, is likely to prove fatal to our | dens consequent upon their construction, were | will be but poor encouragement to our farmers 
rights and interests. _ borne by those States alone. Had these canals | in the old States, who have paid high prices 

When we look atthe vast amount of money ex- | not been made, is it probable that the West could || for their lands, and have had to construct their 


pended by the old States, and the incorporated || this day boast of its present population? No, sir. own railroads and canals, and pay annually hich 
companies within the old States, in the construc- | The Western States would not be this day what | taxes. After the Government has refused to oy, 
tion of canals and railroads, we think it strange || they are, and what I rejoice to know they are. I them a just and fair portion of the public domain 
that any person would refuse to admit the justice | am no enemy to the West. ‘The importance of | to aid them in the construction of their improve- 
of their claim, or deny the policy of granting it. | these improvements to the West, as well as the | ments, they will be slow to see the justice of 
The old States have, within a few years, invested | East, should have stamped them with nationality. | giving their lands to other States for the same pur- 
large sums of money in railroads. In many of |, But, no! The poverty of the General Govern- || poses. Will they believe that the Government js 
those States, the construction of such improve- || ment at the close, and for some years after the last |! alike just to all? It strikes me that our people 
ments is very expensive, owing to the rough and | war, added to the imperious necessity which urged || will have just cause to complain of the Govern. 
uneven surface of the country. Much has been | their construction, made them State improvements | ment. By your policy, you strike down ovr 
done, but much remains to be done. The avail- || in name, and in ownership; while they were emi- great manufacturing interests. You extinguish 
able means for such purposes are nearly, if not | nently national in their character, objects, and || the fires of our furnaces. You stop the hammers 
quite exhausted. The following table will show | benefits. || of our forges. You turn thousands of our many- 
tee number of miles of railroad completed within } For nearly thirty years, there has been an almost '| facturers and laborers out of employment. You 
each State, and the number of miles in course of | constant stream of emigration from the East to the || render useless and valueless millions of capital, 
construction; also the number of square miles, | West, flowing through the New York and Penn- | which, under the encouragement of your jaws. 
and the number of inhabitants to the square mile. | sylvania canals. These great arteries have been || our people have invested in establishments for the 
For this valuable table I am indebted to J. C. G. |, throwing a continued tide of life to the western || manufacture of iron. You paralyze the arm of jn- 
Kennedy, Esq., the accomplished and able head extremities of the Republic. It is in vain to at- dustry. You deprecate the value of real estate. 
of the Census Bureau. tempt to estimate the benefits which the whole | You make a bid for our population, by holding 

‘| country has derived from these State works. We || out inducements for our productive laborers, to 
|| should not lose sight of the fact, that New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 











BE \S¢ ge S ise | leave their old homes, under the seductive promise 
sz iso ES wo les |} and Pennsylvania have prosecuted their grand |} of lands for nothing, and railroads without taxes. 

States with rail- = a S as i a : ; E 1% 2 ENS > , 
roadein oper-\Eg si&% .| © & 5 |e# schemes of internal communications with great per- || thereby decreasing our population, and conse- 
ation, or inw ee 8°88) S& = isa severance ever since the great chief of the Dem- || quently increasing the burdens of those that re- 
process © “28 S25) ce 5 So =(| ocratic party struck down the policy of the General || main in theold States. Under such circumstances, 
consirucnom EER S55) se 2 |¢z3 | Government making appropriations for internal || some men appear to think it strange, that we of 
"a | a S \5a5 improvements. These States had either to con- || theold States, will not, with a supple subserviency, 
siinidancaiitaaie Laman ian —|—___ | struct those great works with their own means, or || grant Iands to make every railroad that is asked 

MEGING ss 0000s os 315 127 30,000 583,188 19.44 


I 2 583,18 19, | they would not have been made. A doctrine ad- || for in the West. Why, sir, we are asked to ap- 
esse. gues iaet LE <4 a an scene} kee || verse to internal improvements had been promul- | propriate lands to construct a railroad from dif 
6; 7800 994.499 a || gated by the great chief thenin power. And both ferent points on the Mississippi river, one of the 
32 1,306 147,544 | 112.97 || of those great States were too loyal in their fealty || most magnificent navigable streams in the world. 
apna gy so 261 aoas = aayant 79.33 | to the party in power, not to bow their assent to |} Whyshould our Western friends think it strange: 
“pe ae. ii “8.320 |” "4897555 | Shae | the newly-promulged doctrine From that time || that the Representatives of Pennsylvania should 

at ¥ "786| 5095 || Up to the present, the Whig party have battled |} refuse to countenance a policy so entirely selfis! 


Penneylvania.., 1,146) 774) 46,000 2,311,786 d : ! : ft é ; 1 
Delaware...... 16; 11) 2,120 91,535 | 43.17 | against this doctrine. They have in vain impor- || and contracted—a policy at war with every princi- 
ple of justice and good faith? Were there not 


Vermont....... 
Massachusetts.. 
Rhode Island,.) 





Maryland......, 376 125) 9,856 583,055 | 62.31 || tuned Congress to distribute the proceeds of the 
Virginia ....... 478 818) 61,352 1,421,661 93.17 | 


* = ; ie 
North Carolina. 249 385! 45/000. 868.903} 1939 || Public lands among the States. It wasa wise pol- || an abundance for all, we might not think its 









South Carolina, 340 298) 24,500 668,507| 97.98 || ley twenty years ago; it is a wise policy to-day. || strange that our Western friends should wish to 
Georgia. ....... | 754 229) 58,000 905,999} 15.62 || But, unfortunately for the country, it is not the || monopolize. Besides all this, there is a serious 
eater “eee = fen orca aioe oa _ policy of the party which has a majority in this || objection to giving lands to mammoth land corpo- 
eatabeke. |: 7 a) cc. 517.739 | 11.1, || House. New York and Pennsylvania alone have || rations, under the style and guise of railroad com- 
Texas..... sees} * 3u | 237,32 212,592 ‘99 || expended, in the construction of canals and rail- || panies, in this way building up princely fortunes 
Tennessee..... 112 748 | 45,600 | 1,002,625 | 21.98 || roads, about $200,000,000. || for a few favorites, who may be so fortunate as to 
ao neared aie ; pos saan vganens poped || ‘The State of Pennsylvania is in debt for her || be the corporators. ; 
Michiean......| 497. - | 56243. °397°654| 7.97. || State works about $40,000,000. A few yearsago || If the following extract, which I take froma 
Indiana........ 600; 915) 33,809 988,416} 99.93 || this was felt to be a grevious load; too intoler- | speech recently delivered in the other end of this 
~~ ren ween enes 176 | oo rene 15.36 | able, under the then existing state of affairs, to be || building, be correct—and I have no reason to doubt 
SSOUTL. «6.6.6. - > 7 Sh R2 04.3 | § eas ere 2 a , . aie 
aes dele: | eee | 53°09 305191 | "<a borne. Her citizens could not meet the annual | it—is it not time for the party which professes to 











interest upon her enormous debt as it became due. oppose * special privileges,” and to hate corpora- 
| Her plighted faith, for the time, became tarnished. || tions and ‘ class legislation,”’ to arouse—to sound 
Her credit abroad was destroyed. Her fair fame | the alarm, and marshal their hosts against the old 
| was questioned at home. Her stocks, if sold at | enemy of Democracy? The Demoeratic party 
all, were sold at ruinous rates. But her people— || has ever professed to be jealous of soulless corpo- 
jealous of the honor of the State, increased their || rations. Senator Dawson thus speaks of the 
, taxes, and with the returning prosperity caused || bright prospects of the Illinois Railroad Company. 
by the passage of the tariff of 1842, were enabled || That distinguished Senator, in alluding to the 
_to wipe out the dishonor that had obscured her || grant of land made at the last session of Congress 
escutcheon, and promptly paid the interest on the || to the State of Illinois for the purpose of building 
: 5 State debt as it became due. Many of her citizens || the Great Central Railroad, and which land goes 
fited by their construction. ‘The West, whose | have indulged the hope that the day was not far | into the hands of a company incorporated by said 
Representatives upon this floor told us that we || distant when they would receive some aid from | State, uses the following language: 
cannot have an acre of those lands, owe much to | the public lands. Must we tell them that there is || «I have gone into the estimates and calculations, and ! 
some of the old States, They are largely indebted | no hope that justice will be done? It will be un- || find that the cost of building a railroad in that country wil! 
to the internal communications constructed by || welcome news to our heavily-burdened, honest, || Bt exceed $10,000 a = we RE ee 
New York and Pennsylvania, for their present | tax-paying farmers, to be told that they’ must no || satin c¥eavations, embankment, and eupensrast, 
prosperity and power. New York was the pio- | longer expect any aid from this source. Shall we 


; ; j and cars for these six hundred and ninety miles, will = 
neer in this great enterprise. The bold conceptions | say to them, ** Although itis true that your taxes ‘| $6,900,000. What is now the estimated value of this lan 


. : : : : . , f the 
of the mighty intellect of Clinton, were an age, al- | are paid for the purpose of discharging a debt in- | ®Y the corporators Peele st Fite See, nog mee 


as : . a a : | corporation in [inois? The Senators from [linois know 
most, in advance of the men of his day; but not | curred in the construction of internal improve- || its nt It is the finest land, as is admitted by the 5ena- 


in advance of the real wants of his country, asthe | ments, which have benefited the General Govern- || tors, in the whole valley of the Mississippi, and or . 
: . . . . 7 ane 
result has proved. The idea of connecting the || ment, by opening an avenue for communication || least ten ee ee ea aveath 
rater rj < : : ne into the hands of this company, to bur a) 
waters of the Hudson with the waters of Lake || and emigration to the West, and thereby creating SS saaaen $27,000,000. Thus, by — legislation here, this 
company will reeeive a profit of $21,000,006 on six bundrt 


10,814 LO,89¢ 
In the Eastern States, it costs about $40,000 per 
mile to construct railroads. In the South and 
West, about one half that sum. The construction | 
of these great avenues of trade and travel have 
benefited the whole country. And I think, that | 
even those who so earnestly oppose an equitable 
distribution of the public ile aul put ac- 
knowledge that the West has been greatly bene- | 








Erie, by means of an artificial river, was a mag- |) a demand for public lands; and, on the other |, 
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If we had acted properly, 
vmat nignt have been done by the United States, and the 
cane profits been received into the Treasury. And yet it 
 eaid that this is honest and just legislation towards every 
-aetion of country! Why, it is an outrage upon the justice 
ond rights of the States which we represent here, and one 
which ought not to be again permitted to oecur. : 

« Noristhis all. These gentlemen say that they will not 
allow a division of the lands, and will not let the old States 
hold lands within the limits of the States of Lowa, or Illi- 
nois, or any other of the new States. They tell us they 
wiji not allow other States to hold Jands within their limits. 
Isa State more unkind than individuals? Iilinois will allow 
, corporation of individuals to own 2,700,000 acres of land 
within herlimits. I present this to show that all these 

warefanciful. They are unjust to ourselves, and unjust 

to the country. It did not become us, as representatives 
fthe people, intending to do whatis right and just between 

State and State. Why may nota State hold lands within 
another State? Could not the Governor of Georgia have 
eone to Hlinois and purchased the lands as Governor, by 
nndertaking to execute the contract, and then he could have 
hel ithe land?) Why, where is the constitutional provision 
t 


: ninety miles of railroad. 


( 


prevent one State holding land within the limits of an- 
ther? Nowhere. This is the reasoning got upto encour 
ave what are called State-Rights men to support these ap 
propriations. Here is the working of the system now 
illustrated before the country, and I want the country to 
know it—2,700,000 acres of land have gone into the hands 
ofacompany to build a road six hundred and ninety miles 
jong, Which will cost $6,900,000 ; and the land is worth not 
» dollar less than $27,000,000. Then here are $21,000,000 
‘one by our legislation into the hands of a company—gone 
ce our legislation when we were not thinking of what we 
were doing. This is no fancy sketch. I am telling the 


trath, and gentlemen know it, and I stand by it.”’ 


Is this the way that the public lands are to be 
disposed of ? Are these grand schemes of plunder 
to be favored? Is this dispensing equal and exact 
sustice to all the States? No wonder that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia was indignant, 
when he saw the injustice done his own State— 
which had so generously and magnanimously 
ceded to the Government for the benefit of all the 
States, millions upon millions of her lands. Are 


the old States to be deprived of their rights, that | 


stock-jobbers and speculators may realize splen- 
did fortunes? Private land speculators have been 
the objects of fierce denunciations. Epithets too 
opprobrious could not be used in describing pri- 
vate individuals who purchased land on specula- 


tion; buta mammoth land monopoly may be tol- | 


erated with favor. 

Pennsylvania, which, according to population, 
has an equitable interest of $120,000,000 in the 
public domain, is denied an acre. 

' We are told that the new States can never con- 
sent that any of the old States shall hold lands 
within their borders. But they make no objec- 
tion to the citizens of Massachusetts, or of Eng- 


land, as corporators, holding millions of acres | 


within their borders. In plain English, they are 
not willing that the Smiths, Joneses, and the 
Browns of Pennsylvania shal! hold an acre—as a 


State—butare entirely willing that the Rothschilds, | 


and the Barings, of London, shall control mil- 


lions. 


It is said that one State, to which a large crant 


has been made, has transferred these lands to a | 


corporation, and has released them from taxation 
as long as they remain the property of the corpo- 
ration. If this be true, it removes the force of the 
argument which has been urged against the prin- 
ciple of an equitable distribution—that is, that one 
State oucht not to hold lands within the borders of 
another, free of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, a Government should never act 
in bad faith toward any of its people. 


If we | 


should give away those lands, either to corpora- | 
tions to construct railroads, and to build up private | 


fortunes for the corporators, or should give them 
away to actual settlers, would we not be obnox- 
lous to the charge of having acted in bad faith 
toward Virginia and Georgia? They ceded an 
immense territory—seven States—to the Union, in 
trust for the benefit of all the States. 
design in this. There was a noble purpose which 
actuated those States. 
but you refuse to appropriate the lands in execu- 
tion of that trust, and for the purposes designed 
by those who ceded them. Suppose that Vir- 
gina and Georgia could bring the cestui que trust 
before a court of chancery, and allege that the trust 
funds have been misapplied; that, instead of the 
trust being faithfully executed in accordance with 
the deed of cession, the trustee was squandering 
the trust funds to the grent injury of those States. 
Suppose, then, sir, that Virginiaand Georgia would 
allege, among other things, that they had within 


There is an implied trust, | 


They had a | 
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their borders large bodies of unimproved and un- 
cultivated lands, which they greatly desired to have 
settled, improved, and cultivated, but that the 
course of policy adopted by the trustee in depart- 
ing from the instructions given in the deed of ces- 
sion, was resulting to the prejudice and great in- 
jury of those States, by rendering valueless their 
unimproved and unoccupied lands, and greatly de- 
preciating the improved lands of those St ites, and 


all this, too, in violation of the letter and spirit of 


the deeds of cession; do you suppose that any 
court in Christendom would refuse to enforce the 


execution of the trust, or command a surrender of 


the trust, and the discharge of the trustee ? 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us has a 
very imposing title. ’ 
its passage would secure to the country the bene 
fits which its title promises, we should not hesi- 
tate to give to it a favorable consideration, and a 
speedy passage through this House. 

It is to encourage agriculture, commerce, man- 
ufactures, and all other branches of industry. 
These are all desirable objects. And if, by pass- 
ing this bil], we can attain them, it is our highest 
duty to pass it. But I greatly fear that it is like 
some of those cure-all medicines, which we see 
Dlacarded at every corner. It promises loo much. 

t sometimes happens that in endeavoring to 
fix up a nostrum that will perform wonders, we 
mix so many ingredients that they neutralize each 
other, and render the whole worthless. The gen- 
tleman who framed the title, appears to have been 
impressed with the necessity of affording encour- 
agement to the various industrial pursuits of the 
country. I am also impressed with a sense of 
that necessity. Agriculture is the great interest 
of this country. Yet agriculture, when not 
stimulated by a ready demand and fair prices for 


its products, must languish. To insure such a 


| demand, and such prices, it is necessary to have 


an adequate number of consumers. Our produc- 
tion in any department depreciates the value of the 
product. The nearer you can approach to a pro- 
portionate diversity of pursuits, the better for all. 
It would not do for all the citizens of any com- 
munity to engage in chair making, unless they 
could find a market abroad for their chairs. Nor 
would it be wise for all of our people to become 
farmers; or all to become manufacturers or me- 
chanics. Over-production in any department has 
a tendency to depress that department, and depre- 
ciate the value of labor employed in it. 

When the foreign importations of a nation are 


paid for by the products of the domestic labor of 


the country, or the products of the soil of the 
country making the importations, commerce and 
agriculture both flourish. But when, in addition 
to this, there is such a diversity in the productive 
labor of the country as to aflord a ready home 
demand for the products of the soil, and full em- 
ployment and adequate compensation for the labor 
of the country, then do we see the greatest degree 
of prosperity in the country. Will this bill have 
a tendency to produce such a diversity in the pro- 
ductive labor of the country as will secure such a 
result? That is the question which I desire to 
have answered. If answered satisfactorily, I will 
vote for the bill. We want such legislation as 
will secure to us a diversity of labor. In my dis- 
trict, we have two large iron rolling-mills. When 
they are in full operation, the surrounding coun- 
try feels the healthful stimulus sensibly. When 


their fires are extinguished, and the hundreds of 


laborers are forced to abandon their hammers, and 
seek employment in agriculture, and are thus 


changed from being consumers of the products of 


the farmer, and become producers and competi- 
tors, I say that, when this is the case, it is not a 
healthy state of things for the country. We feel 
that to be the case in Pennsylvania at this time. 
But I am digressing. Are there too many per- 
sons engaged in commerce, in manufactures, and 
in the mechanic arts? If there are, then this bill is 
well calculated to encourage and benefit all those 
departments of productive labor. Because it is a 
bounty offered to men who are engaged in those 
ursuits, to abandon them, and become farmers. 
Is it not a seductive lure, which is well calculated 
to induce many laborers and mechanics, who are 
now doing well at their homes in the old States, 
to leave them, and engage in agriculture? The 


| desire which is almost innate in our people, to be |] then West, pass in these days as idle tales. 


And lam very sure, that if 
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nd proprietors, will lead many to abandon pros- 
perity, and exchange 


it for disappointme t and 
lam well persuaded that no pursuit 


adversity. 

in this country is more likely to feel the evil effects 
of over production than agriculture. Our ¢ xports 
of breadstuffs, have fallen off very much within a 
few years. A foreizn market cannot be relied 
upon. A home market is what the American 
farmer wa) ts. And that is to be given him by 
encouraging a diversity of labor, and not by of- 
fering bounties to induce others to engage in ar- 


ricultural pursuits. A strange way, truly, to en- 


courage agriculture, by increasin 


] . 
roaucers, al d 


decreasing the number to be supplied with agricul- 
tural products. Our exports of breadstuffs have 
been declining since the p uve of the tariff of 
1846, although quite a different result was pre- 
dicted by the friends of that measure. Our exports 
for the five years last past, are as follow ' 

In 1846-°47 we exported er ee ee. $27,000,000 
I SUE Miers EPI 5a ‘nc axel ates oc ia dsttiin tic a 
is AE Mil a 6, at e's, cen. 6i Pajamas a1, |, 
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But I may be answered that the main object of 


the bill is to aid that 


unfortunate class of our fel 
low-citizens who are poor and landless. Here I 
meet my friend from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson.] 
I feel that in the pursuit of this object we can 
| torether. 


trave Our aim shall be the same. I 


would not have his heart beat a generous pulsa- 
tion for the honest poor, but tnat | cou d Wis h to 


enerous. Now 


>with mea step 


respond to it, with pulsations as 


sk my friend if he will ox 


’ 
let mea 
further. 

VW eh ive 


sands of hone 


in Pennsylvania hundreds and thou 


t, poor men, who would hke 
participate in the ‘benefits proposed by the bill, 
But they love the State of their nativity. They 
are accustomed to breathe the pure and exhilara- 
ting air of her mountains. ‘The y would with re- 
luctance exchange the ruddy complexion of Penn- 
sylvania health for the pallid hue, which the chills 
and fever never fail to impart to its victims. Now, 
such men are as worthy of the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment as those who would lightly abandon their 


to 


¢ 
t 
} 
i 


native State, and all its tender endearments. Then, 
let us amend the bill, so as to give to all such an 
equivalent in money, upon their giving security 
that the same shall be expended in the purchase 
of a piece of land, within their native State, or 
the State in which they may reside. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of pro- 
posing such an amendment. I merely desired to 
show how unequal and partial would be the oper- 
ation of the bill. Our worthy poor men, who 
would be deprived of the bounty by re 
their homes in the old States, would be slow in 
seeing a cood reason for denying them the privi- 


laining at 


lege of enjoying the generous bounty of their 
country. Besides all this, there are immense 
tracts of unsettled and unoccupied land in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and other 
States. Good policy requires that these States 
should have their wild landssubdued and cultivated. 
But we must meet things as they are presented to 
us. The honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Jounson] has a noble and benevolent pu 


pose at heart. I honor him for it. Andif we are 


to choose between his bill and the railroad bills, 
which confine grants to the States where the 
lands lie, I will go with him; and I shall most 


cheerfully vote for the bill making grants to all 
the States for school purposes. 
Another argument is used in favor of this bill, 
which has some plausibility ; but when we examine 
it closely, and remember the policy pursued to- 
ward the men who first plunged into our ilimit- 
able forests, it loses its force. It is the alleged 
necessity for offering inducements to settle the 
wild and uncultivated lands of the interior. ‘There 
was a day when such a policy might have been 
advocated with reason, and enforced by necessity. 
[t was at that day, in the early history of the 
country, when the Boons and the Logans com- 
menced the settlement of Kentucky, and the 
Zanes, the Bradys,and the Wetzels settled West- 
ern Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. The 
stories of privations and hardsips endured, the 
perils encountered by the early pioneers py oie 
ew 
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of this generation can realize the perilous situation \| count of the number of ‘‘ old fogies’’ who are can- | 
of those little settlements, which, far away in the | didates for the Baltimore homination, I would 1] 
wilderness, broke the monotony of forest scenery; || respectfully beg leave, to make a suggestion. 1 || 
when theideaconveyed mt **the West”’wasbound- | would propose a compromise, between old fogy- | 
ed by the Ohio river—when the Indians still met | ism ak ooead America. The wisdom which a 
the white man in savage conflict on the borders of || ripe experience imparts, is doubtless desirable on | 
Western Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, and || all sides. But, energy and vigor are not less de- 
Kentucky, and claimed those sections of our coun- || sirable. If all can be found united in one person, | 
try as their hunting-grounds, and fought their last || what an admirable President he would make? Is 
battles over the graves of their fathers. this practicable? Ianswerthatitis. But, like every- 

The West, now, is the Pacific. The red man || thing in these days, it requires a ‘* compromise;”’ 
is no longer feared. The tiller of the soi! in the || a compromise of the principles of youth and old 
most distant settlements no longer carries with him age. I will relate an incident, which my friend may 
his trusty rifle to the field of his daily labor. The | possibly have heard of, which illustrates my sug- 
mother, in her secluded and lonely cabin rests in || gestion. It is this: The Abbé Fauchaund, of the 


security, no longer under apprehension, when she |) province of La Vendee, in France, while sitting 


retires at night to rest, that the scalp of her babe || in his study one day, was aroused from a reverie 
may ornament the belt of some savage warrior in 


. by the noisy gambols of a young dog, who was 
the mormng. Such were the perils encountered || engaged in a fruitiess effort to arouse an old mas- | 
by some of our pioneer fathers in the last century. | tiff, who lay upon the hearth at his master’s feet, 
There were giants in those days, if we may judge || to joinhimin his gambols. The incident attracted | 
by their prowess and deeds of daring. How ill || the attention of the Abbé, and the inquiry was 
did our Government requite their services? You suggested to his mind, why this difference between | 
gave themno land. The services of the scoutand || old age and youth? Has the brain lost its tone | 
pioneer are well-nigh forgotten. You insulted | and activity, or does it arise from the fact that the 
their memories the other day, by rejecting the || blood of old age becomes stagnant, and the heart | 
proposition of the honorable gentleman from Ken- || refuses to perform its office, and ceases to drive | 
tucky, [Mr. Marsuait,] which proposed to grant || the vivifying current through the arteries and 
to the heirs of certain soldiers, who were killed in | veins? Has the blood become stagnant in old | 
battle, or who have died since the wars, the boun- |! veins? or has the brain become torpid? The good || 
ty land which they would have been entitled to| Abbé became deeply interested in solving these 
had they lived. I recorded my vote for that bill | difficult questions. “A happy thought struck the | 
with great pleasure, and aye to have an oppor- |, philosopher’s mind, and it was no sooner con- 
tunity of doing so again. Let us, by liberal and || ceived than he became impatient to test its prac- | 
just legislation, meet all proper demands made ticability by an experiment. He immediately | 
upon us by the West. called to his aid his servants, and ordered them |! 

PROGRESS. to bind the legs of both dogs. He then made | 
Progress, progress, is the spirit of theage. Old || two incisions into the breast of each dog, and 
customs, old opinions, old ideas of justice are con- || inserted in the orifices two tubes, which con- 
temned. ‘Thespeed of thelocomotive is tardy, and nected the dogs. After a short time had elapsed, || 
scarcely meets the wants of this impetuous age. the philosopher thought that he perceived a change | 
is this the spirit that is to characterize our legisla- || 1m the countenance of the old mastiff. The 
tion? We no longer wait until the wants of the | Sullen gravity, which had hung about his old — 
eople require railroad facilities. But we now | face for years, gradually gave iow to the playful | 
build railroads where people are wanted. We are || €Xpression of youth. The delighted Abbé or- 
asked to construct railroads which commence at | dered the dogs to be separated, the tubes to be | 
some villave, and terminates in the wilderness. withdrawn, and the bandages to be removed. To 
We are asked to legislate, as if there was but a | his great delight and joy, the old mastiff sprang to | 
very limited time in which to perform the residue | his feet with all the energy of early youth, and | 
of the world’s labor. And, then, this New World gamboled through the room as if he were a pup. || 
of ours was to stop short in its career of progress, | The attention of the excited Abbé was so entirely 
because we had ceased to occupy these seats, Are engrossed with the frolicksome humor of his old | 
we to act as if we were the last of the race who | friend, that, for the time, he had forgotten the pup. | 
may know what disposition to make of our public || Upon looking for him, he found him snugly es- | 
lands—how to legislate for generations yet un- conced in a corner, laying with his head resting 
born? 1 am not of this school of thinkers. [| Pon his paws, looking with all the gravity and || 
have a faith in the race. I believe that our sons || Contempt of old age upon the youthful follies of 
will be quite as capable of disposing of our broad | the old mastiff. Great was the joy of the Abbé | 
domain, for their own benefit, and to suit their || Fauchaund. The experiment had solved the mys- | 
own convenience, as we are. Some may be dis- | ‘Ys and the human race, in after ages, would be 
posed to judge the present generation harshly, greatly benefited. Fauchaund would be another || 
when a comparison is instituted between our fa- || "ame which would live forever. The brain does | 
thers and us. They were men suited to their times. | 20t gtow old or wear out, but retainsits pristine | 
Let us, by prudent, wise, and useful legislation, || Vigor to the latest ebb of extreme old age, cried 
show that we are equal toour duties—suited to our the Abbé; and by this wonderful discovery, the 
times. Let us not anticipate the future wants of | World may have the benefit of the brightest intel- |, 
the country too much. In striving to do so, we | lects, and the ripest experience, simply by the | 
may do incalculable injury to that future. Our || transfusion of young blood into old veins! 
fathers had faith in us; they left us something to How important does this discovery become at 
do. They did not distrust us. Let us leave | ‘is important juncture! A transfusion of the 
something for our sons to do. Let us not distrust | blood from some ardent young American into the 
han veins of some one of the ‘ old fogies’’ who are | 
candidates for the Presidency, would give satisfac- || 
tion to both divisions of the Democratic party, and | 
restoreharmony. Let ‘* young America’’ furnish 
the blood, and ** old fogyism”’ the brains, and the 
Democratic oe may have a candidate worthy of 
its palmiest days, thus giving to ‘“* young America”? | 
young blood for progress, tempered by the wisdom | 
and experience of ‘ old fogyism.”’ 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Saitn,] the other day, made a call upon that por- 
tion of young America sitting on this side of the 
House. The call is in these words: 


*“Youna America. Sir, the duty and business of the 
young men of America has been, and still seems to be, to 
nurse the old ones. [{Laughter.] I ask the young men of 
this Congress, either Whig or Democrat—I ask the young 
men ofthe United States of America, either Whig or Dem- 
ocrat, whether they are still willing to continue to hold the | 
milk bettie to the lips of political second childhood? [Great I! 
toneauert Is itnota magnificent occupation? [Renewed | 
langhter.} For my part, I am willing to quit this business, | 
and I intend to deo it.”’ 


I would —— to that gentleman, by saying } 
that, on our side of the House, we have no such 
| 

| 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLARD P. HALL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
April 20, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the Homestead Bill — | 
| 





specimens of superannuated fogyism. We have 
no candidate ee needs the ‘‘ milk bottle of po- 
litical second childhood.’? But as our friends on 
the other side appear to be in tribulation, on ac- 


Mr. HALL said: i 
Mr. Cuatrman: It is my wish to give my views 
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| contemptuous. 
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with reference to the bill before the committer 
and as that can be effected most satisfactorily. 
pode, by noticing the objections which has. 
een urged against it, | will pursue that course “i 


ee jae ——— 





In the first place, then, it is said that the com. 
pacts made with the States ceding their lands ». 
the United States stand in the way of this bil, | 
answer, if that be true, the objection can be oby;. 
ated by excepting from the operation of the |, 
the very small portion of the public domain which 
is affected by these compacts. But the objection, 
is unsubstantial. The very compacts referred ; 
require the lands ‘‘ to be disposed of.’ Any ong 
who will examine them will at once perceive thy; 


| the settlement of the lands and the disposal of they) 


to private individuals was one of the chief obje 
of the deeds of cession. 


ts 
Your present land ‘sys. 
Under it immense traris 
of country are retained in the condition of a wi. 
derness for years after they have been opened , 
settlement. This Government has fixed one yj. 


| form, unvarying, and invariable price upon all jis 


publicdomain. The result is, that the best lands 
are sold, while the inferior lands remain to the 
United States for a half century or more, dividing 
neighborhoods and entailing upon the new Siates 
all the evils and inconveniences of sparse sett|e. 
ments. We have petitioned and remonstrate 
against the continuance of these unjust regula. 
tions. We have explained, over and over again, 


| the injustice and folly of fixing $1 25 per acre as 


the price of a tract of land of inexhaustible fert\)- 
ity, covered with heavy and valuable timber, and 
situated near a navigable stream, and of fixing 
recisely the same price upon another tract of 
and of thin soil, destitute of timber, and remote 
from navigation. And, as a remedy for the evil, 
we have asked that the price of the public lands 
be graduated according to their real value. Our 
etitions, remonstrances, and explanations have 
veen received by Congress in a manner very nearly 
The United States have chose 
to keep their lands until the States within which 
they are situated construct railroads and other 
improvements to give them value. Is it a fair exe- 
cution of the deeds of cession, and the compacts 
requiring the public domain to be disposed of, to 
hold it at such prices that it cannot sell until the 
new States expend millions of money in giving i: 
value? Did Virginia intend that the Northwester 
Territory should not be disposed of until the States 
formed out of it should construct canals and rail- 
roads over and through it? Did Georgia intend 
that the same policy should prevail with regard to 
Mississippi and Alabama? No, sir; no, sir. By 
refusing to reduce the price of your — lands 
you have violated your compacts. You have a! 
the same time speculated off of the new States; for 
you have availed yourself of the improvements 
constructed by them, near to and through your 
lands, without giving them one cent in return 
This is unjust; it is ungenerous. But relief is now 
offered us by the old States. They are not wil: 
ing to sell a single acre of public land for less than 
$1 25; butthey are willing to give away the whole 
of the public domain, subject to private entry, ‘ 
actual settlers. I, for one, accept their proposition, 
and I trust that the new States will bring to this 
bill their united support and pass it into a law. 

‘* But the bill is unconstitutional.”’ There is no! 
the slightest pretext for this position. The Con 
stitution of the United States declares that “ Th 
‘Congress shall have power to dispose of, ant 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respectii¢ 
‘the territory or other property belonging to the 
‘United States.”” If this clause does not give w' 


_ the power to grant land to actual settlers, I do no! 


understand the meaning and force of the English 
language. Why, sir, under it, we claim the rig! 


|| to organize territorial governments. And on what 
| ground? Partly, if not se aye omg hs in order that 


the territory may be settled, that our people msy 
be induced to migrate there, and that the public 
lands may become the homes of American citizens. 
Yet these very gentlemen, who assert that under 
the clause I have quoted, we may appoint gover! 
ors, judges, and other officers, and put into oper 
ation all the machinery of a government, for ee 
purpose of settling the public domain, deny ths: 
we can, in order to secure the same object, gran 
a single acre of land to an actual settler. Now, 


sir, it appears to my mind, that granting land to 
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.-tual settlers is a natural exercise of the power to 
sigoose of the public domain; while the establish- 
ent of territorial governments is by no means 

, legitimate a consequence from that power. At 

events, Lam not able to appreciate the argu- 
ent which maintains that granting land to actual 
<ettlers, is not a disposition of the territory of the 
United States. ; ' 

The preemption law involves precisely the same 
principle which is involved in the present bill. 
[hat law gives the settler uponatract of publicland, 
the right to purchase it at $1 25 per acre, in prefer- 
ence to any other individual at any price. What 
orinciple does this assert? Most assuredly that 
Congress has the right to accept the settlement of 


ine 


may constitutionally permit the settler of a | 


- 


oyarter section of public land to enter it at $1 2: 
oer acre, in preference to any other individual who 
may be willing to give fifty, or even one hundred 


iollars an acre for it, why may we not give the | 


and to the settler, free of charge? If we may re- 

iguish to the settler nine tenths, or ninety-nine 
hundredths of the price of a tract of public land, 
why may we notrelinquish to him the other tenth, 


r the other hundredth part of the price? 


It ap- | 


oears to me, that the power to relinquish a part of | 


the price of the public lands to the settlers, involves 


the power to relinquish to him the whole price, if | 


it be promotive of the interest of the Government. 

Nor isthisall. The privileges conferred on one 
class of our settlers, by existing laws, is far greater 
than any proposed by this bill. Under our pres- 


ent system, the public lands are first surveyed, and | 


then made subject to preémption. After remaining 
n that condition such a length of time as the Pres- 
ident may direct, they are offered, at public sale, 
to the highest bidder; and then, and not until then, 
they are subject to private entry. According to 
the provisions of the preémption law now in force, 
an individual is permitted to settle upon the pub- 


: lands as soon as they are surveyed; and, if he | 


Wi 
und, and live in it but a single night, he may 
forthwith enter it, no matter how valuable it may 
be, for $1 25 per acre, to the exclusion of all the 
vorld besides. It is very manifest that the privi- 
ege of entering, at $1 25 an acre, a quarter sec- 

n of land, worth $10 or $20 an acre, in consid- 
eration oc a single night’s residence on it, is very 
much greater than the privilege of obtaining a 
juarter section of refuse land, worth $1 25 an acre, 
it most, by occupying it for five consecutive years, 
Yet the former is the privilege conferred by exist- 
ing laws; the latter is the privilege proposed by 
the bill before us. No one, however, complains 


erecta cabin on a quarter section of public | 


if the preémption law—and why ? Because experi- | 
ence has shown the preémption system to bea | 


wiseand beneficent one for the Government, as 
wellasfor the people. But I must repeat, that sys- 
tem establishes no other principle than this: that 


the settlement of the public domain is a valuable | 


ousideration, rendered by the citizen to the Gov- 
‘rament, which it is proper for Congress to recog- 
nize. Now, the preémption system, though good 
as far as it goes, does not go far enough. Under 
it, and by it, the speedy settlement of your best 
«nds alone is secured. It requires a more liberal 
licy to secure the speedy settlement of your 
worst lands. 
id it, in conjunction with present laws, will se- 
ure the settlement of all your lands, good and bad, 
pari passu. It will lead forward civilization, in a 
oid column, in the place of that scattered march 
which has prevailed with our advancing population 
nce the foundation of this Government. 
Mr. Chairman, what is it that gives value to the 
{ iblic domain? Settlement, and settlement alone. 
" hen this country was first colonized, the lands 
wong the Atlantic were worthless; but as our num- 
ers and wealth multiplied, real estate became 
valuable, The wilderness was explored and sub- 
‘ued; roads, ferries, and bridges were established; 
iurches and school-houses were erected ; villages, 
‘owns, and cities were built up—all of which, com- 
ined, served to impart to the lands in the old States 
value and importance. Now, sir, settle the West, 
ind the history of the East will be its history. 
Uur lands will appreciate; our means of intercom- 
‘unication will be improved; and all those advan- 
ages which, in this country, are peculiar to the 
‘ld States will be placed within the reach of all of 


Pass the bill under consideration, | 


public lands, as part payment of those lands. If | 


| us. 
within 
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Sappriate the new States, and the lands 
t 

| their population tenfold, and you will multiply 
correspondingly the value of their lands. Only a 


| few years ago land in Oregon was considered worth 
But many of our people have | 


absolutely nothing. 
recently removed to that Territory; they have 
made their homes there, and have carried civiliza- 
tion along with them. Lands in Oregon are now 
becoming valuable; and as its population increases, 
the price of its lands will increase, until the whole 
of eon are settled, cultivated, and improved. 
Now, sir, the settlement of the public domain is 
always a work of difficulty, and oftentimes a work 
of danger. The pioneer can never expect to enjoy 
the luxuries, and is more than fortunate if he can 
procure even the comforts of life. Encountering 
the diseases incident to a new country, subjecting 
himself and his family to the toils and exposures 
of a first settlement, he explores your Western 
forests, and by his labor, energy, and capital, gives 
value to your public domain. Is it right, is it 
fair, is it just, chat this great Government should 
speculate off of such a citizen? No, sir; no, sir. 
Let us rather encourage him to go on, by securing 
him in the enjoyment of his little farm against the 
speculator and capitalist. 

Mr. Chairman, while the settlement of the pub- 
lic lands advances so rapidly the welfare of the 
new States, it at the same time promotes the wel- 
fare of the old States. It is the new States which 
are the chief consumers of the fabrics of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Separate the Mississippi valley 
from the Atlantic States, and what would be the 
condition of the latter? A tariff would be unavail- 
ing to protect them from ruin. Your large cities 
would lose their wealth. Pittsburgh would perish. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston, would dwindle into insignificance. 
But if the growth of the West has heretofore ben- 
efited the old States, why will not its continued 
growth continue to benefit the same States? It 
will have that effect. The prosperity of the new 
States makes the prosperity of the old States; 
and every day the connection between the two 
sections is becoming more and more intimate. 
Almost every hour our means of intercommunica- 


| tion are becoming more easy. And every change 


| furnished by the new States of the Union. 


in the West is transmitted, at once, through the 
ten thousand channels of trade and business to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not our manufacturing interest alone which 
is promoted by the settlement of the West. The 


_ transportation of Western produce, and its returns, 
gives employment to a multitude of commercial | 


agents, sailors,and ships. Every pound of cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and other produce sent from New 
Orleanwto New York, or LSpenhtiol increases the 
demand for Eastern labor. Your ship-yards are 
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eir limits would be valueless. Multiply | 


crowded, and your ship-builders are constantly | 


employed, because the new States pee. And 
the more they prosper, the more will the commerce 
of the nation, and all those connected with it, pros- 
per also. The lumber-man of Maine, the iron- 
master of Pennsylvania, the cordage-maker, the 
sail-maker, and the pitch, tar, and turpentine man- 
ufacturer of North Carolina, all, all find a demand 
for their labor in order to carry on the commerce 


The 


| farmers, too, of the old States, are enriched by the 


growth of the new States, for they find the best 


| market for their products in the towns and cities 


which throng the old portion of the country, and 
which, but for the West, would languish, and 
many of them die. Thus it is that the settlement 
of the West promotes every branch of Eastern 


industry, manufacturing, commercial, and agricul- | 


tural. 


Some gentlemen fear that population will be 
drawn from the old States, if this bill should be 
assed into a law. Similar apprehensions have 
een entertained whenever a proposition favorable 
to the new States has been introduced into either 
House of Congress. But, surely, an uniform ex- 


| perience should dissipate all such fears. It is true, 


the Western States have advanced with great rap- 
idity; but it is equally true that the Atlantic States 
have, at the same time, grown and prospered; 
and the more rapid has been the advancement of 
the former, the greater has been the prosperity of 
the latter. Massachusetts never before improved 
so much in numbers and wealth as she has done 
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in the last ten years. The same is the fact with 
regard to New York, Pennsylvania, and the other 
old States. Why, then, should any one be jealous 
of the growth of the West? Our prosperity acts 
and reacts through the channels of trade and busi 


ness 2 the old States, and everything that aids 
us, aids equally the old States of the Union. 


Mr. Chairman, it appears to me to be a most 
selfish, unwise, and contracted policy which op- 
poses everything that promises to benefit the new 
members of this Confederacy. Suppose that the 
new States should oppose all governmental ex- 
penditure and improvement in the old States, on 
| the ground that such expenditure and improve- 
ment would keep population in this section of the 
| country, how would such conduct be received ? 
With approbation? No, sir; but with the strong- 
est terms of condemnation and reproach. Yet 
such action on the part of the West would be just 
as proper as the action of those Representatives 
from the old States who oppose the present bill, 
because it will promote the growth of the new 
States. The West, by contributing to the support 
of your Navy, your armies, and your fortifications 
in the East, contributes to the defense of the whole 
country. And so the old States, by facilitating the 
settlement of the public domain, promote the wel- 
fare, and strength, and power, of the entire Union. 

That the effect of granting land to actual settlers 
will be to hasten the settlement of the West, I 
have no doubt. But why object to that? Popu- 
lation will leave the old for ee new States, only 
because the change will secure them larger returns 
for their capital and labor. If a man, by remov- 
ing from Maine to Missouri, can double his in- 
come, his removal will be of great benefit, not 
merely to himself, but to the Union. The wealth 
of a nation is made up of the aggregate wealth of 
its citizens; and whatever increases the latter, adds 
to the former. If one hundred men in an old 
State can make but $10,000 a year, and by remov- 
ing to a new State can make ten times as much, 
who does not perceive that the whole country 
would be benefited by the migration of those 
one hundred men from the East to the West? I 
do not say that such is the difference between the 
earnings of men in the old and new States. But 
I do say, that men will not, as a general thing, go 
West unless they can increase their earnings by 
such aremoval. And if their earnings be so aug- 
mented, the removal is for the benefit of the whole 
country, and should be favored by all. 

It is objected, however, that by granting land 
to actual settlers, we shall throw the whole ex- 
pense of the land system upon the customs. To 
a great extent this will be so. But we shall at the 
same time very greatly augment the receipts from 
imports. Our exports, with which our imports 
are bought, are furnished by the agricultural 
States. The Mississippi Valley and California 
now furnish three fourths of all the exports of the 
United States. Now, if you will increase the 
population of these sections, you will also increase 
their products, and of course the exports of the 
country. Sut in precisely the same ratio that 
you increase our exports, will you also increase 
our imports, and thus swell the revenues of the 
Government. While, therefore, the bill under 
consideration will reduce the revenues from the 
public lands, it will, to a great extent, increase 
the revenues derived from other sources. In truth 
and in fact, it is a revenue bill. Under its opera- 
tion our aggregate revenue will augment much 
more rapidly than it otherwise would, and the 
period will be hastened when our present exorbi- 
tant rate of taxation can be reduced. The settle- 
ment of the public lands will swell the revenues of 
the Government in two ways. In the first place 
it will render productive tracts of country which 
are now a waste. And in the next place it will 
add greatly to our population. No proposition is 
truer than this, that as you increase the means of 
subsistence you increase the population of the 
country. Now, there is nowhere else on the face 
of the globe such an abundance of the mere means 
of subsistence as there is in the West. Our peo- 
ple are exposed to many hardships; they are 
denied the coe vege by many other sec- 
tions of the country. Many of them are poor, 
very poor. But tkereis no one in the new States 
who has not at all times enough to eat. It is this 
| cause, among others, which has occasioned the 
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rapid increase of our numbers. Let the poor men 
of the old States move to the new States, let them 
escape from penury and want by removing to a 
land of plenty and abundance, and our population 
will increase at a greatly augmented ratio. In one 
word, sir, the multiplication of our numbers, the 
multiplication of our wealth, the multiplication of 
our power and prosperity, are the eflects which 
the bill before us is certain to produce. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that our present rate 
of taxation is exorbitant, and that this bill, by in- 
creasing our revenues, will enable us to reduce our 
rate of taxauion. I do not wish to be understood, 
however, a8 Saying that our taxes may not with 
propriety be reduced at this time. On the con- 
trary, | believe that our revenues should be re- 
duced. We are expending some $50,000,000 a 
year. If this amount were equally divided among 
our people, it would be nearly $2 50 per head—to 
every man, woman, and child, white and black, 
bond and free, in this Republic; and that is our 
present tax for the ordinary purposes of the Goy- 
ernment. I believe that tax is too high. I think 
it can be reduced with great advantage to the Gov- 
ernment and the people. Now, sir, the tax which 
presses most heavily upon my section is the tax 
upon the public domain. The price of $1 25 per 
acre is, to all intents and purposes, a tax upon the 
settler on the public lands, Itis just as much a 
tax as a duty on iron or broadcloth. If, then, 
our taxes are to be reduced, where can we begin 
the reduction more properly than with public 
lands? I know of nothing that can be made tax 
free, with more benefit to the country at large, than 
the Government domain. I am, therefore, for 
making that domain free to the actual settler first, 
and then for reducing our taxes on other articles, 
until our revenues come down to the proper reve- 
nue limit. And as the settlement of the public 
lands will have a powerful tendency to swell our 
revenue from the customs, I am for reducing our 
duties from time to time, as circumstances will 
justify, in this way lessening the burdens on every 
section of the country as the occupancy and culti- 
vation of the western land progresses. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that granting 
land to actual settlers is to cut off our revenue from 
the public lands altogether. By no means. One 
hundred and sixty acres of land will not be found 
to satisfy the settlers generally. Each settler will, 
after a short time, want to enlarge his farm, and 
that can be done only by purchase, for this bill 
will not permit any one individual to receive more 
than one quarter section of land under its provis- 
ions. Besides this, the rush of immigration to the 
new States which, granting land to actual settlers, 
will induce, will appreciate the value of western 
lands generally. The present settlers will, there- 
fore, enlarge their farms, and I have no doubt but 
that a large part of the expenses of the Land De- 
partment will continue to be defrayed by the sales 
of the lands themselves, after their fall passes into 
a luw, if it should pass. 

But foreigners will settle the public lands. Be 
itso. There was a time when every white man 
in thiscountry was a foreigner. It is from such a 
stock that we have sprung. And I presume for- 
eigners are just as worthy now as they were when 
the United States were first colonized. Two cen- 
turies have not been without their effect, in im- 
proving the mental and physical condition of the 
people of Europe. During that time they have 
learnt something of the rights of man, and some- 
thing of the principles of free government. I am 
not afraid that their settlement in the United States 
will injure either our morals or our politics. But, 
aside from this, the people of Europe will migrate 
to this country. Every year our immigration is 
becoming more and more numerous. And no man 
supposes that this Government will undertake to 
preven’ it. The question, then, is not whether we 
shall have foreigners in the United States, but 
wiiat is the best disposition to be made of them. 
Now, I have no doubt but that it is much better 
for us m every point of view, that our foreign 
population should live in the new States as inde- 
pendent farmers, than in the old States in depend- 
ent want. At present the European immigrants 
crowd our large cities. That is not the situation 
most favorable to the study of the character of 
our institutions, nor best calculated to impress a 
stranger with the extent of our privileges. But 


| graded character. 
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if, by a system of legislation at once just and ben- 


eficial to our citizens generally, we can induce the 


foreign immigrant to make his home in the West, 
we secure his attachment and fidelity to our insti- 
tutions. As soon as he finds himself in posses- 


sion of a home of his own, and occupying a posi- | 


tion that makes him a freeman—free from the 
control, direction, and oppression of a superior, 
he will and must feel proud of American citizen- 
ship. He becomes identified with us in hopes, in 
interest, and feeling. He realizes the fact that our 
prosperity is his prosperity, and his study will be 
to discharge all the duties of a good and faithful 
citizen; and he will be bound, through good re- 
port and through evil report, to the cause of the 
country. 
an old State, and is there subject to numberless 
annoyances and oppressions which men of his con- 
dition but too often experience, may, possibly, en- 
tertain but little concern for us or our Government; 
but the poor immigrant who, escaping from the 
pauperism and distress of Europe, is given a 


homestead in a new State, and is thus secured in | 


an abundance for himself and family, must feel 


his heart swell with gratitude for the nation which | 


has done so much to promote his welfare, and 
must labor for its success and perpetuity. 


But itis said, thatevery person in thiscountry can 


purchase a quarter section of land, at the present 
Government minimum, and hence the grant of land 
to actual settlers willamountto nothing. From this 
position I must dissent. 


lay up two hundred dollars. But it is far different 
with a laborer, whose whole earnings are fifty 
cents or less a day, and who has to supporta 
large family out of this small pittance. Sucha 


man may by possibility, through the most rigid | 


economy and excellent management, if blessed 
with uninterrupted good health, save two hundred 
dollars at the end of a great many years. But if 
stricken down by disease, or overtaken by any 
other serious misfortune, nothing much short ofa 
miracle can enable him to accumulate a single cent. 
To the large class of common laborers, the bill 


| under consideration will be of incalculable advan- | 


tage. It will give to each and every one of that 
important and useful number, an assurance of in- 


dependence, and open to each and every one of | 
them a refuge from oppression; yes, sir, I say, a | 


refuge from oppression. For as much as we boast 


of the equality of our people, it is nevertheless 
} 


true that even here, in many parts of the Union, | 


such inequalities do exist as illy comports with 
free institutions. The poor workingman, whose 
daily bread depends upon his daily labor, is not as 
free as | would like to see him. The employer 


who can at will discharge from his service, and re- | 
| duce to extreme want, hundreds of his employees | 


has more control over the votes and actions of his 


fellow-citizens, than the well-wisher of this Govern- | 
° | 
I certainly deeply regret a | 


ment can approbate. 
state of things which gives to one man the com- 


_mand, not merely of the comforts, but of the sub- 
; sistence of another. 
| is one of the evils inseparable from every crowded 


I fear, however, that such 


community, and that all we can do is to alleviate 


'theevil. ‘The most important and potential alle- | 


viation that we can accomplish, is to offer a free 
home to every American citizen who will settle 
upon the public domain. Such a law will make 


| every man in this country, who possesses energy 


and industry, a freeman in fact as well as in name. 
It will enable the very poorest to escape from 
thralldom to independence. And it will secure to 
the American farmers, for many generations to 
come, a freedom of thought and of action, which 


are absolutely necessary to the preservation of 


this Government. Our safety is not less in the 


independence, than in the purity of our people. | 


If by any means it shall ever roman? that a few 
men will have the control of the labor, and con- 


| sequently of the head of the masses, they will to | 


a great extent control their votes also, and our 
Republic will become an oligarchy of the most de- 


this evil day, if not forever, at least, for an indefi- 
nite period, that I desire land granted to the actual 
settler—a farm secured to every individual in this 
Union, who loves freedom and independence 
enough to seek them, even in the wilderness. No 
doubt, it is true, that many, very many will prefer 


The poor immigrant who remains in | 


It is certainly a very easy | 
thing for a lawyer, a physician, or merchant to 


| You, at the same time, alleviate the distresses 0! 


It is with a view of putting off | 
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living intheold States in independent poverty, to ep. 
countering the hardships and fatigues of migratin. 
to the West. But surely itcan be no zood re = 
for us to refuse relief to any, because we cannot 
relieveall. Let us passa general law granting lan 
to all actual settlers, the benefit of which ever, 
person may, if he will, enjoy. Active and ener- 
getic men will seek its privileges. And the con- 
ciousness that a home is always within their rear) 

will impart to our working men a feeling of no\)), 
independence which will do much to elevate the 
character of our laboring population generally 

and much to preserve the true character of oy, 
political institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as much opposed as any 
man can be to this Government transgressine 
the purposes for which it was founded. But |, «; 
the same time, feel a deep interest in the welfare 
of the masses, who, in every country save this 
are the mere hewers of wood and drawers of wate; 
for society. I would, if possible, preserve this 
nation from the calamity which such a condition 
of things would entail upon it. And I can see no 
other policy so likely to answer the end | have jy 
view, as the passage of the bill under considera- 
tion. At this very time, the danger [ have alluded 
to threatens us. Not a winter passes during which 
there are not hundreds—nay, thousands of our 
people in the large cities reduced to the very verge 
of starvation. In this metropolis, within the last 
few months, many a workingman, able bodied 
and industrious, has been without fire, and almost 
without food, because he could not obtain employ- 
ment. In other localities, I fear the suffering has 
been greater than it has been here. Now, it can- 
not be, no, it cannot be for the interest of my 
section of the country that these distresses should 
continue. Starvation and suffering enrich no- 
body. Far better is it for all of us that every man 
should have constant employment, than fora por- 
tion of our people to live in idleness and want. The 
old States will be benefited not less than the new 
States by a policy which will enable every person 
who wants work, and cannot get it in the East, to 
find employment on his own farm by removing to 
the West. And it appears to me to be neither wise 


430n 


very 


| nor patriotic, to keep our immense public domain a 
| wilderness, in the hope of realizing a smal! annual 


revenue from that source, rather than have it cul- 
tivated and made productive by the poor and needy, 


| who suffer in many of the Atlantic States. Such 


a line of policy I cannot consider as demanded 
either by the obligations of the Constitution or by 
duty to any portion of our constituents. 

Grant that the States are the proprietors of the 
public lands; that we are their trustees; yet when 
we dispose of the public lands for the good of all 
the States, I cannot see why we do not fulfill our 
constitutional duties in this respect. If this be so, 
the question arises, what disposition of the public 
lands will best promote the welfare of all the 
States? And I answer, without hesitation, grant- 
ing them to actual settlers. By such a course, you 
strengthen the Government, for you increase our 
population. You swell the receipts into the Treas- 
ury, for you augment our exports and imports. 
You elevate the laboring masses, upon whom rests 
your institutions, for you make them independent. 
7 t 
thousands of your citizens, for you give them 
comfortable homes and constant employment. 
Bills similar to the present, in principle, have been 
repeatedly passed heretofore by the Congress 0! 
the United States. I will call the attention of te 
committee to a few instances only. 

In the year 1795, an act was passed granting 


|| 24,000 acres of the public domain to the French 
| inhabitants of Gallipolis, upon condition that the 


grantees should make or cause to be made, an ac- 
tual settlement on the same. The act was ent 
tled ** An act to authorize a grant of lands to the 
French inhabitants of Gallipolis, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned.”’ It was approved by 


| President Washington, on the 3d day of March, 


1795, and in order that its character may be clearly 
understood, I will read the fourth section of the 
act. Itis in these words: 


Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the President ot 
the United States shall be, and he is hereby authorized = 
empowered to cause to be surveyed, laid off, and one 
the remaining 20,000 acres of land, residue of the 24, f 
acres, into as many lots, or parts, as the actual settlers o 
Gallipolis shall on ascertainment aforesaid amount to, a0 
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came to be designated, marked, and numbered on a plat 
eof, to be returned to the Secretary of the said Terni- 
y. together with a certificate of the courses of the said 
the said lots or parts of the aforesaid tract, to be as 
wed to We setters aforesaid by lot. And the Preswent 
the United States is hereby authorized and empowered 
i<ye Jetters patent as aforesaid, to the said actual set- 
rs and their heirs, for the said 20,000 acres, to be held hy 
chem in severalty in lots to be designated ard described by 
ir numbers on the plat aforesaid, with condition in the 
ie letters patent, that if one or more of the said grantees, 
nicor her assignees shall not, within five years!rom the date 
a the same betters, urake Or cause and procure to be made 
, actual settiement on the lot or lots assigned to him, ler 
orthey, aud the same continue for five years thereaiter, 
hat then the said letters patent, so far as concerns the said 
yorjots not setued and continued to be seed as afore- 
re d. shall cease and determine, and the title thereof shall 
revert in the United States, in the same inanner as if this 
jaw had not passed. 


me 
t 


saul 


Here is the original of the bill before us. Both 
imbody precisely the same principle. ‘That prin- 
ciple was sanctioned and established by the found- 
rs of this Government, in the earliest days of this 
Republic; and I, for one, am proud to stand upon 
the same ground occupied so well by these truly 
sreatand good men. ‘The only difference between 
the bill of Washington’s administration and that 
of the gentleman from Tennessee is, that the for- 
mer was local and partial in its application; the 
latter is general, the former was confined to 
Frenchmen; the latter extends to all American 
citizens, and is therefore more in accordance with 
the principles of our Government, and more worthy 
of our approbation. During Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, an act was passed granting land 
to Dr. Perrine and his associates, for the purpose 
of encouraging the cultivation of tropical plants 
in the United States. One of the provisions of 
that act required the land granted to be occupied 
by anactual settler. On the 4th of August, 1842, 
an act was passed granting to actual settlers within 
acertain district of Florida, one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. This act required a residence of 
five consecutive years to entitle the settler to a 
patent. And during the last Congress, an act was 


passed giving land to actual settlers of the Terri- | 
From this reference to the legis- | 


tory of Oregon. 
lation of the country, it will be seen, that granting 
public land to actual settlers is no new policy with 
us. It originated with the administration of Wash- 
ington, and it has been praticed, from time to time, 


down to the administration of Polk. General Jack- ! 


son strongly recommended it in one of his mes- 


sages. “The bill under consideration, therefore, 


involves no novel principle. It merely proposes to 
make general, and apply to all of our people, a 
principle which has been repeatedly recognized by 
this Government, partially and in its application, 
to a few individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been frequently said, and 
I believe it is true, that this is the only Govern- 
menton earth which speculates off of its public 
domain. All other nations except ours, encour- 
age the settlement of their territories by granting 
land to actual settlers. Such is the case with Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Mexico. Many States 
of this Union practice the same policy. Arkansas 
gives away all the lands which become forfeited 
to the State for taxes, to actual settlers. Texas 
disposes of her lands in the same way. This 
policy has not brought upon either of these States 
the evils which some gentlemen fear will be its re- 
sult, if adopted by the United States. Neither 
Texas nor Arkansas have been overrun by for- 
eigners. Neither have been cursed with a worth- 
less and idle population. On the contrary, the 
ellects of encouraging settlements within their 
limits have been so manifestly beneficial to all 
classes and pursuits, that those States do not con- 
template any change in the mode of disposing of 
their public lands. Why, then, if granting land 
to actual settlers within the limits of a portion of 
our States benefits those States, will not grants of 
lands to actual settlers within all the new States 
benefit them also? These grants will have that 
tendency. They will induce the cultivation of 
our, at present, waste lands; lead to the develop- 
ment of Western resources, and greatly add to the 
independence and comfort of our people genrrally. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another, and by no 
means unimportant consideration, which recom- 
mends the bill before us. It will have a very 
powerful tendency to prevent speculation in the 
public lands. Under our present system specu- 


|, which such lands lie, in order to ai 
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lauons of that kind are, all the time, more or less 
practiced; and in periods of great monetary pros- 
perity they are carried to an extravagant extent. 
During the year 1836 the sales of the public lands 
reached the enormous amount of over 20,000,000 
acres, most of which were bought on speculation. 
Lands thus purchased are not improved, but are 
held up at exorbitant rates, and either retained 
unsettled or occupied by a dependent tenantry. 
A sort of Van Rensselaer manor is in this way es- 
tablished in the new States, which greatly arrests 
their settlement and improvement. In this way, 
too, many millions of dollars are taken from com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture, and in- 


| vested in lands which remained for a long period 


unproductive. Large amounts of capital are thus 
locked up, as in a miser’s chest, in a form which 
does serious injury to the new States by retard- 
ing their growth, and as serious injury to the old 
States by depriving them of a heavy sum of 
available means. Granting lands to actual set- 
tlers will not, perhaps, terminate land speculation 
altogether, but it will, toa great extent, check and 
restrain it. The capitalist will not be willing to 
invest very largely in public lands, when millions 
of acres just as fertile as those he purchases 


| can be procured by the actual settler without 


price. Should the bill under consideration ac- 
compljsh no more than this, it will be productive 
of a great national good. It will secure capital to 
the various branches of active industry, and save 


| the new States from the pest of larre estates 


owned by absentee landlords, which are the curse 
of every country in which they exist. Shall our 
public lands be owned in small parcels by the 


| cultivators of the soil, or shall they pass into the 


hands of a few large proprietors, to be leased out 


| to tenants, is the issue we are called upon to de- 
termine. 


Some gentlemen seem to think that a certain 
number of people, and no more, will migrate to 
the West under all circumstances. This is a 
great error. Migration to the West depends en- 
tirely upon the inducements presented to it. If 
your public lands should be put up to fifty dollars 
an acre, western immigration would cease. If 
they be reduced in price, or given away to the 
settler, the tide of western emigration will be 


greatly augmented. ‘Tothe man of wealth, it cer- | 


tainly is unimportant whether a quarter section 
of land, actually worth $1 25 per acre, be sold to 
him at that price, or be given to him. But to the 
man without any other means than his own labor, 


it makes a vast difference. And to the latter 


| class is the West chiefly indebted for its settlers. 
| Besides this, much land in the new States is not 


| it would be occupied. 


worth the present minimum price. My meaning 
is, that there are lands in the West of an inferior 
quality and remote from timber and navigation 
which will not yield to the settler ordinary inter- 
est at $1 25 per acre. But if the price of that land 
should be reduced, or if it should be given away, 
The effect of the present 
bill, if passed, will be to settle all that kind of land 
—land which, at present prices, will remain a 
waste for generations. Experience justifies this 
statement. The effect of the laws granting land 
warrants for military services has been to reduce 
the price of the public Jands. These warrants can 
be bought for very much less than one dollar an 
acre. And every gentleman from the West can 


| testify that. under this state of things, thousands 
| of acres of public land have been taken up, which 
| had been in market twenty, thirty, and even forty 


| years without a purchaser. 


Such has been the 
Missouri. And such, the returns of the 
Land Officeshow, has been the case in every other 
new State. The effect of the present bill will be 
similar to the bounty land law. It will lead to 
the settlement and cultivation of lands which can- 
not sell for the Government minimum. It will, 
therefore, not only increase migration westward, 
but it will secure the improvement of tracts of 
country which, under our present system, will 
never be settled, or at least not for a great while 
to come. 

A word or two with regard to another subject 
which has been constantly introduced into this 
debate, and I shall be done. I refer to the propo- 
sitions to grant alternate sections of public land, 
through which railroads pass, to the States within 


case in 
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struction of those works. The object of the crants 


just mentioned, is to give increased value to the 


public domain, and in that way to secure its set- 
tlement. The bill before us, and the railroad grants, 
are but parts and parcels of the same great system. 
The purpose and effect of both are the same. 
Both propose the settlement of the public lands; 
both will draw population to the new States, and 
convert the wilderness into the habitation of men; 
both are recommended to me by the same great 
considerations, and both shall receive my support. 
Securing homes to our people is a very great 
and noble object; securing to them railroads and 
markets, to make their homes comfortable, is an 
object scarcely less important and praiseworthy; 
and [ trust that this Congress will do itself the 
honor of establishing both the one and the other 
as the permanent policy of the country, not by 
the usurpation of undelegated authority, not by 
the exercise of powers dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the Republic, but by the disposal of the 
public lands of the Union in accordance with the 
express grant in the Constitution of the United 


| States, 


NON-INTERVENTION. 





SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Senare, -Fpril 13, 1852. 

The Non-Intervention Resolutions proposed by 
Mr. Crarke, on the 19th of February last, [See 
page 136,] being under consideration— 

Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Presipent: I cannot but feel some embar- 
rassment in proceeding to address the Senate, afler 
what has just transpired; and I regret exceedingly 
to find myself in a position which seems to require 
that | should speak on this subject at all, when se 
many measures of urgent interest and importance 
seem to demand the prompt attention of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, this day having been assigned for 
the consideration of the resolutions just announced 
from the Chair, with the indulgence of the Senate 
I beg leave to proceed. 

Some question was made with regard to my 
views upon the resolutions offered by the honor- 
able Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Crank.} I 
am not so vain, sir, as to suppose it of any public 
importance that I should state what tnose views 
are; but still | choose to avail myself of the court- 
esy usually extended to Senators on such occa- 
sions: and, moreover, to exercise the common 
privilege of Senators to express their views freely 
on any question, which they may deem of suffi- 
cient importance, and which may appear to be per- 
tinent to the duties and powers of Congress. 

I am aware, sir, that this subject has lost much 
of its freshness—still more of its attractuon—by 
the discussion it has already received, and more 
particularly by the abatement of the excitement 
which existed in the country, peynetne to the 
introduction of the resolutions by the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island. Still, lam of opinion 
that the subject has lost none of its intrinsic im- 
portance by the lapse of time, or by the consider- 
ation it has already received; nor, in my judgment, 
has it yet been discussed in all its more interesting 
connections and bearings; and it is for the pur- 
pose, chiefly, of expressing my views upon sev- 
eral aspects of the general question, W hich ott er 
gentlemen do not appear to have thought of suffi- 
cient interest to present, that J have risen to-day. 

1 wish it to be understood in the outset, that I 
do not propose to occupy the time allotted to me, 
on this occasion, by noticing particularly the argu- 
ments of gentlemen who have preceded me. I am 
aware that it might, perhaps, be expected of me 
to take some notice of the strictures of the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana, not now present, 
{Mr. Sovure,] upon the course of the Administra- 
tion in relation to the Cuban invasion, the officious 
intermeddling of the British Government in that 
affair, and the circumstances under which the 
Spanish consul returned to New Orleans. Sir, 
while I doubt not that the policy and proceedings 
of the Administration in relation to those transac- 
tions are susceptible of a very satisfactory expla- 


d in the con- |, nation, yet I shall leave to others—who may be 
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more familiar with all the circumstances of those 
transactions than I am, and to whom it may be 
both more convenient aud agreeable—the task of 
elucidating, and of deducing from them the just 
vindication of the Executive. 

| desire, further, to have it understood that I do 
not attach very much importance to the question 
so earnestly debated—after all that has transpired 
in relation to this subject—whether the resolutions 
offered by the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island shal! be adopted, if adopted at all, without 
amendment, or whether we may not incorporate 
with them some expression of the opinions enter- 
tained by the country of the intervention of Russia 
in the affairs of Hungary. While it gives me 
pleasure to acknowledge that no member of this 
body is more distinguished for his good sense, for 
his sound, practical, and statesmanlike views upon 
any question he chooses to investigate than the 
Senator from Rhode Island; and while I admit 
that his resolutions embrace every sentiment which 
I think important for this country to declare in 
connection with the Hungarian question; never 
theless, [ mean to say, that I do not lay the same 
stress that others have done upon the question 
whether the resolutions shall pass in the shape in 
which they now stand, or whether they shall be 
so amended as to declare, in fitting and proper 
terms, the sentiment of the country upon the prac- 
tical question of intervention in the case presented 
between Russia and Hungary. In my view of the 
subject, if Congress, entertaining the opinion that 
any important principle of international law has 
been violated by the intervention of Russia in the 
affairs of Hungary, should deem it expedient to 
express the concern with which the people of this 
country had witnessed that intervention, and even | 
to protest and remonstrate against any future and | 
similar violation of the law of nations, in tem- | 
perate yet firm language, 1 do not consider that 
such a proceeding would disturb the amicable 
relations existing between the two countries. I 
hold that such a proceeding on the part of the 
United States would be no just cause of offense to 
any foreign power, nor any violation of national 
courtesy. Indeed, sir, there may be some danger 
that, in our caution to avoid one extreme, we may 
fall into the opposite one; for, while I agree that 
neither sound policy, nor a just regard for our own 
character and dignity, nor a due respect for any 
foreign nation with whom we desire to cultivate 
relations of amity and commerce, do not war- 
rant or justify the employment of the language 
of invective, of menace, or bravado, in pro- 
testing or remonstrating against any actual or 
supposed aggression on their part, upon the rights 
of any other nation or people; yet there is a wide 
difference between such forbearance in language— 
between a firm and yet temperate expression of 
our opinions and sentiments, and the tameiess and 
submissive acquiescence, which might be implied 
from absolute silence, when we conceive that there 
has been a violation of any great conservative 
yrinciple of that system of international law, the 
{ vast of modern civilization, which has, by common 
consent, been adopted to secure the equal and inde- 
pendent rights of the weaker and smaller States, 
as well as of the stronger and more powerful, 
among the family of nations. 

I have thrown out these suggestions rather to 
maintain the right of any one nation to take ex- 
ception, by protest or remonstrance, to the acts 
or conduct of any other power, conceived to be 
an infraction of the law of nations, without being 
necessarily committed to any other or forcible in- 
tervention to compel its observance, than with 
any view to the exercise of the right on the pres- 
ent occasion. For myself, | am quite content 
with the resolutions as they were presented by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. If it were im- 
portant, or proper or expedient, to add to the 
resolutions, by declaring our sympathy with the 
fortunes of Hungary, or to protest against any 
future intervention by Russia in the affairs of that 
gallant people, lam not prepared to say that either 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 

an, [Mr. Cass,] or by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. aan is in a form which could 
receive my assent. The language of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York I[ | 
consider decidedly objectionable. 


APPENDIX TO T 


| lit 
things had reigned in Europe for a considerable | 
| period, when the sudden and unexpected over- 
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whether there has been any violation of any great 
conservative principle of the law of nations by 
Russia—whether the interference of that power, 
upon the invitation of Austria, with the afiairs of 
Hungary—a dependent kingdom of the Austrian 
empire—was such a violation; nor do | propose 
to go into the discussion of what may be the true 
interpretation of the law of nations, as to the ques- 
tion, how far one nation may be justified or al- 
lowed to interfere in the internal affairs of another, 
when its own safety or interest may seem to re- 
quire such intervention. It is enough to say that, 
whatever may be the rule of international law, the 
practice of nations, as shown by all history, is— 
and, sir, it ever will be—that, whenever any great 
power considers that either its own safety, inter- 
est, or the success of its ambitious schemes sug- 
gests the policy of intervention in the affairs of 
other nations, 1t will not hesitate to interfere. It 
may be said with truth of the law of nations, as 
it has been said of municipal law, in certain con- 
ditions of society and government, that it is too 
often found to be a dead letter, when great crimi- 
nals are to be brought to justice. 

of international law that no nation has a right to 
wage war against another nation without just 
cause; and yet, more than nine tenths of the wars 
which have afflicted the world even in modern 
times, have had no other foundation, or pretext, 
than the lust of conquest, the love of glory, or of 
spoil. 

It will be perceived, sir, from the tenor of these 
introductory remarks, that I have not risen to 
continue the discussion upon the subject of the 
volicy of intervention or non-intervention by the 
United States in the affairs or quarrels of Europe. 
It is not a question of intervention or non-inter- 
vention, then, theoretical or practical; it is not 
the cause of bleeding Hungary, nor of her highly- 
gifted, though over-zealous and presumptuous 
chief, who no sooner set his foot upon our shores 
than he commenced to teach us the true interpre- 
tation of international law, and to give us lessons 
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It isa principle | 


upon the moral duties of our position in the great | 


family of nations; nor is it the cause of liberty in 
Europe, or of human rights in general; nor is it 
the question as to what is to be the fate of Europe, 
or he consequences of recent changes, or the 
present condition of affairs on that continent upon 
its future destiny—however interesting such ques- 
tions or inquiries may be—that I avail myself of 
the privilege of addressing the Senate. 

My purpose is to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and of the country, so far as I may be able 
by my humble voice, to another question—to 
another and far different inquiry, suggested by the 
resolutions under consideration, and fairly em- 
braced within their scope. That inquiry is, how 
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Senate. 
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, ce. 
Hungary, roused the world from its supineness 


The simultaneous movement of the liberals jn 80 
many States, and their partial successes, ingpji;,, 
the lovers of freedom everywhere with hopes .s 
the most beneficent results, and led to the create. 
excitement; but the public mind, with the reced. 
ing tide of republican successes, regained its com. 
posure without its confidence. The unsettled ony. 
dition of affairs, and the power of contending 
factions in one great country still held the py\);. 
mind in suspense, and all awaited the solution o: 
French politics; perceiving, that upon that would 
depend, in no small degree, the future quiet of th. 
Continent. That solution came like a clap o¢ 
thunder to unexpecting ears, in the coup d’ stat o; 
the 2d of December. The excitement was joy, 
intense, and expectation was on tiptoe, until the 
uestion could be solved, which had no clue j, 
the knowledge or conjectures of this country 
whether the French people appealed to, as the, 
were, with every external show of freedom 4; 
choice, would condemn or approve the darins 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon. While in thi, 
suspense, lo! tidings came that upwards of seye, 
of the eight millions of adult male population o; 
France had approved and sanctioned the deer 
which abolished the Republic; and confided to the 
arbitrary will of one man the power of recon. 
structing their Government. Thirty-six millions 


_of freemen thus voluntarily surrendered thei; 


liberty, and gave their powerful sanction to the 
creed that popular sovereignty was not a safe ele. 
ment in the organic form of a government! 

If the event of the 2d December was startling, 
these last tidings were absolutely astounding; ani 


/men’s minds were set to work to account for the 
| strange and unexpected result—scarcely yet douli- 


| France w 


ing that the next arrival of a steamer from abroad 
would bring accounts of a spontaneous and sue- 
cessful uprising of the partisans of freedom in 

hich had hurled the daring usurper from 
vower. But, astonishing as were the eveuts | 
fo just recounted, the fact—the most amazing 
to me at the time of all that have transpired sinc¢ 
the expulsion of Louis Phillippe from his throne 


|| —remains yet to be stated. Contemporaneously 


| conviction on that 


are we to be affected—how ts this continent to be | 


affected—how is the New World to be affected by 
the recent changes and present condition of affairs 
in the Old World. How are American ideas and 
interests of government to be affected by European 
ideas and institutions. ‘This I consider the great 
American question of the times; and one which 
may well occupy the thoughts and attention of the 
Senate and of the country. 
that the inquiry had an abler expositor than I may 
hope to be. And I would that I had an opportu- 
nity of going into the subject under circumstances 
less embarrassing and more propitious and favor- 
abletoahearing. I regret—I deplore—that I have 


I could only desire | 


neither the ability nor the favorable occasion for | 
doing justice to a subject which appears to me to | 
be one of the highest importance to the future con- 


dition and fortunes of this country. 


[ have said that the great American question of | 
the day is, how is this country to be affected by | 


the present condition of Europe. 


What, then, is the present position and atti- | 


tude of Europe in relation to the great principles 


and questions connected with the organic forms of , 
government? Sir, I propose briefly to sketch the | 


recent changes and, what I consider to be, the pres- 


ent condition of Europe in these important aspects. | 


and confidence in the established order of 


throw of Louis Phillippe, followed in rapid suc- 
cession by popular and insurrectionary movements 


You may remember, sir, that general tranquil- | 


with the first report of the event of the 2d of De- 
cember which reached this country, came vague— 
and at the time little credited—assurances that the 
movement of Louis Napoleon would not only be 
successful, but that the peace of France, and of 
Europe, would be rather consolidated than dis- 
turbed by its success! And now, after four montlis 


| —after more than a hundred days have passed, 


fresh assurances reach us from so many reliable 
sources to the same effect, that it would seem a 
species of madness any longer to resist absolute 
point—assurances the more 
incredible from the first, when we consider tha! 
they were accompanied by advices that the King 
of Prussia, following the lead of France and 
Austria, was proceeding as fast as he durst to 
remodel the constitution of his Government upo! 
a basis which excluded every vestige of republi- 


' canism. 


What, then, sir, is now the recognized and we 
understood position of the nations of Europe—th: 
cradle, and still the great nursery of modern civil: 
ization—in regard to popular rights and free gov- 
ernment? Let facts speak the answer. If what 
we hear be true of Prussia, then the four grea! 
Powers of the Continent are modeling their Gov- 
ernments upon the basis of absolutism—upon ‘he 
theory that popular sovereignty, or popular con- 
trol, to any extent in the affairs of government, 
directly or by representative assemblies, 18 10 
compatible with peace and order, and utterly sub- 
versive of the securities and blessings of civ!’ 8° 
ciety. Sir, a new order of things has arisen which 
decrees the abolition of the very symbols of lib- 
erty. Every monument of the transient existence 
of former Republics—every inscription, every Me 
mento of former freedom, is to be razed to 1ts 
foundations—effaced and obliterated, so that no 
trace shall remain—no tradition be allowed to g° 
down to posterity of the time when republican 


| forms had found a foothold in Europe. 


| verted to the old ideas of monarchy and abso 


Thus, sir, the great and imposing fact stares US 


in the face that the continent of Europe has Fi 


nt- 
bus 


_ism! and liberty lies prostrate, discarded and dis- 


But I do not propose to examine the question || in Italy and the German States, in Austria and || honored. 
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{nd what, I repeat, is still more surprising, the 
sninion prevails, founded upon the most reliable 
eources of information—the entire mercantileclass, 
‘he stock market, the great capitalists upon the 
| ondon Exchangeand the Paris Bourse, the money 
xings, who have their Argus eyes fixed upon every 
aa of the Continent, and their secret agents in 
ery cabinet—not only that republicanism is 


ba] 


every 


‘own, but that there will be no further commo- | 
son. no war; and that this state of things is per- | 


yon, F 
manent in Europe! 
“Can this be true, Mr. President? Can it be 
true that the spirit of liberty is extinct in Europe; 
“ if existing at all, so feeble, so exhausted, so 
iead, as to give no signs of future awakening; no 
-omise of an early resurrection; and this, too, 
‘, the middle of the nineteenth century—and among 
re most civilized people of the earth! this, too, 
in the full and Sadie blaze of science, moral 
and physical—in an age, which has been emphatic- 
ally and universally proclaimed and recognized 
1s the age of progress, to distinguish it from all 
ntecedent ages and generations of the world! 
Why, sir, at such a time as this—in such anage 
as this—among a people so civilized, to affirm that 
a new order and condition of things has arisen 
which rejects and repudiates the idea of popular 
rights or sovereignty as incompatible with the ends 
of society; and that this state of things is perma- 
nent! to affirm that republicanism is effete—fast 
becoming an obsolete idea—that its merits have 
heen weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
that the handwriting has appeared upon the wall, 


snnouncing confiscation and banishment to the par- | 


tisansof freedom. Why, sir, | wonder that some 
gentlemen do not start from their seats in this 
Chamber, upon the announcement of so stupen- 
dous a fact upon any creditable authority—and yet 


the authority is the highest known in the range of | 


human testimony ! 


And this is the advancing spirit of the age! || 


This, the denowement—the final result of sixty 
years of revolution, of agony, and of blood! in 
the cause of liberty in Europe. 

But can it be true, that the cause of republican- 
sm is lost—is irretrievable in Europe? I have 
given you the testimony of the stock exchange 
and the mercantile classes. I will now give you, 
if possible, a still more reliable authority—the of- 
ficial and public declaration of the late Ministry of 
Great Britain, reaffirmed by the present. I refer 
to the declarations to be found in the late debate in 
the British Parliament, which arose upon the dis- 
mission of Lord Palmerston from the Ministry. 
The whole debate is pregnant and significant of 
European ideas and prospegts upon the question 
f free institutions. But I will not detain the 
Senate by referring to any part of it, except the 
concluding sentence of Lord John Russell’s speech 
—the public avowal of the facts and sentiments of 
which, by a Prime Minister of Great Britain, must 
e regarded, and will ever be regarded, as one of 
the most remarkable circumstances of the present 
century. I read from the London Times: 


“T have the happiness to say that the relations of peace | 
exist between this country and foreign nations in the high- | 


*tdegree. TI trust they may continue to do so; and while 
I deplore events which have passed on the continent uf 
curope—events which | fear were but the too certain con- 
sequences of the Revolution of 1848—I do trust that by 
peace and civilization, by the intelligence which is daily 
pourmg in on us, by the inventions made to improve the 
‘ondition of mankind, liberty shall be at length introduced 
ind established, and that, with religion, it shall govern the 
hearts of men, and produce happier days to mankind.” 


Thus has the knell of liberty in Europe been 
tolled ; its obsequies publicly celebrated, and its 
fall wept! with what sincerity I do not pretend to 
say. 

_England—aye, sir, England! the proclaimed 
champion of freedom in Europe !—England, that 
sympathizes with the diffusion of constitutional 
governments on the Continent!—England, that 
has been so often depicted as the flaming sword 
which guards the eastern gate of the Eden of lib- 
erty!—England, acquiesces in the new order of 
things! Whata commentary upon the announce- 
ments so frequent of late, of English sympathy 
with America and with freedom throughout the 
world! 

The English Prime Minister, then, trusts that, 
by the increase of knowledge, by civilization, and 
the inventions of the age, liberty may at length be 
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introduced—may appear upon the Continent, and 
bring happier days to mankind ! 

Let us pause here and speculate a moment upon 
this great fact, which marks the progress of civil- 
ization in the nineteenth century. Let us pause 
and consider the conclusion and the causes which 
have led to it, of the strange, eventful story, of 
a contest, which may be said to date further 
back than the first revolution in France—going 
back even to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the human mind awakened after a slum- 





ber of ages, to some conception of the civil as well | 


of the religious rights of mankind. 
the last scene of the fifth and last act of the great 
drama of freedom in Europe is brought toa close. 


lt is said that | 


But I ask again, can it be true that the contest is | 


over? I call to mind another fact in addition to 


clusion that all is over. A late number of the 


all I have before stated in confirmation of the con- | 








United Service Journal, a periodical of approved |) 
authority, states that the armies on the Continent | 


number four millions of bayonets. 
arrayed on the side of despotism. It is true, 
that some of the more ardent friends of lib- 
erty contend that the conclusion does not follow 


And they are 


from this fact, that the contest for freedom is at an | 


end. They allege that it has only yielded, for a 
time, to the overwhelming physical force brought 
to bear against it. 


But, on the other hand, it | 


is strongly maintained that one of the results of | 


the progress of the age is, that the bayonets of 
Europe have been taught to think; that they have 
come to regard themselves as a part of the people 
from among whom they are recruited, and that 
they will no longer be, as in former times, the 
blind instruments of their employers in making 
war upon popular rights. The idea, too, has 
been often proclaimed in tones of exulting confi- 
dence, that public opinion has become stronger 
than the bayonet. All this may be true, and is 
certainly very beautiful in theory; but from the 
complexion of recent transactions in Europe, it 
would unfortunately seem, that not only the think- 
ing bayonets, but that public opinion also, has re- 
jected popular intervention as an unsafe basis of 
government. 

But a few years ago, it must be admitted that 
the current of republican ideas and aspirations was 


tending rapidly to undermine all the monarchical | 


institutions of Europe. Now, all is reversed. 


| Men’s minds, perplexed and confounded by recent | 
events, naturally go in search of some fact or the- | 


ory which may account for the change. Some 
take the view, that there is no great principle or 
| maxim, in morals or government, so fixed and 
established as to be free from the influence of fash- 
| ion, the love of novelty, or beyond the reach of 
those changes in sentiment and opinion, which 
are observed to occur at intervals and periods of 
| greater or less duration, according to circum- 
stances, among mankind, even upon subjects the 
most interesting to their own happiness and wel- 
fare. Some bold speculators have gone so far as 
to affirm that all religious forms and creeds wear 
out by time, and pass away; that weariness and 
lassitude are inheritable qualities—that they de- 
scend from generation to generation, and that, in 
the lapse of ages, the human mind seeks, by a 
natural impulse, to throw off old ideas and senti- 
ments upon all subjects of mere faith and spec- 
ulation. 

The theory is more plausible when applied to 
governments than to religion. The passion for 
civil liberty is common to all, except the govern- 
ing classes, in any stage of civilization. 
sion for personal freedom may be said to be uni- 
versal. Yet how often has it happened, in the 
history of the world, that these passions have 


yielded to other and still stronger and more con- | 


trolling influences? There have been periods in 
the history of Europe, especially in the ages 
which immediately succeeded the overthrow of the 
Roman power and civilization, and even in later 
times, when personal freedom afforded no secu- 
rity to life or property. It was in such distracted 
times that whole villages, and the rural population 
of whole districts and provinces voluntarily be- 
came the serfs and bondsmen to some powerful 
suzerain, or chief, who had the power to protect 
them from the general license and plunderings of 
the times. And so, sir, I can readily understand 


| that a state, or condition of things, may arise in | 


The pas- | 


| admiration—is kindred to it. 
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any country when, by the madness, the turbu- 
lence and violence of factions, the restraint and 
sanctions of law and government may become so 
relaxed that a whole people, however attached to 
the cause of free institutions, may seek repose and 
protection in the embraces of despotic power. So 
it has been, in times past, in many memorable in- 
stances, and so it is likely to be in the future. 
The passion for civil liberty, strong and univer- 
sal as it is, has been known again and again to 
yield to one that appears to be even stronger than 
that—the love of national glory. There is sull 
another sentiment, common to the mass of man- 
kind, that has had a powerfu! influence in human 
affairs, and one which, aside from religion, many 
regard as the strongest in the human heart—lI 
mean the sentiment or spirit of loyalty to a chief, 
or the heirs of his name and renown. The servile 
worship of eminent men—of men who, by some 
sparkling or dazzling qualities, or achievements in 
military or civil affairs, have fixed the popular 
If we would caleu- 
late the strength of this sentiment of loyalty we 











| have only to consider the errors, the blunders, and 


sometimes even the crimes, which it often overlooks 
in a favorite. We, sir, can bear witness to the 
intensity and force with which this passion, or the 
kindred one, has operated in our own times and 
in our own country in those party conflicts which 
have become so fierce and formidable. Presuming 
upon the strength of this sentiment, a dictatorship 
is sometimes assumed in the direction of affairs, 
only less offensive and galling to the feelings of 
manly and independent freemen, than the actual 
usurpation of all the powers of government. I 
need not say—what every one at all read in his- 
tory must know—that the public liberty has often 
been a victim to this passion. 

But neither the love of novelty, nor the influence 
of fashion, nor the passion for national glory, nor 
the sentiment of loyalty, nor the servile worship 
of eminent men, nor any law of change, nor ail 
together, are sufficient to account for the revolu- 
tion that must have taken place in the opinions of 
people of Europe within the last few years, if what 
we have heard be true—that the arbitrary authority 
assumed by the Continental Powers is founded in 
public opinion. The revulsion im public senti- 
ment—the reactionary feeling, must, indeed, have 
been strong and overwhelming, as in so short a 


| time, not only to have reversed the rapid and fitful 


current of republican ideas, but the more steady, 
deep, and broad one which has been setting in so 
long in favor of constitutional monarchies. 

There is—there must be still, some great fact 
behind. ‘There must be some solution of this enig- 
ma—some latent or patent cause for a change so 


| adverse to the hopes and anticipations which 
| cheered the last moments of so many illustrious 


martyrs to the cause of freedom, within the last 


| three-score years. 


One great preliminary fact | assume as certain 
and unquestionable: It is, that what we, in this 
country, call the bone and sinews of society—the 


| great and respectable class of industrious and 


thrifty agriculturists, artisans, tradesmen, shop- 
men, and the mercantile classes generally, have 
come to the conclusion that popular forms of 
covernment cannot be maintained on the conu- 
nent of Europe, in sufficient foree and authority, 
to accomplish the great ends of civil society, the 
repression of internal disorders, and the security 
of life and property. Whence this great change 
in the sentiment and opinions of the populations 
of Europe, after so long a period of conflict and 
suffering? There can be but one answer to this 
question—but one solution to this problem. It is, 
it must be, the ultraisms—the wild and visionary 
schemes and theories of society and government, 
of liberty, of universal equality, which have been 
avowed and taught by the great popular lead- 
ers of the revolutionary and republican move- 
ments on the continent of Europe, and the san- 
guinary excesses of many of their followers. 
These are the men, and these the doctrines, which 
have brought obloquy upon the very name of 
republicanism throughout Europe. They have 
enveloped a noble cause in a cloud of prejudice. 
They have frightened the timid by the exibition, 
not of the horrid specter of anarchy, but the liv- 
ing demon! They have disgusted and alarmed the 


, stout-hearted and more reflective advocates of free 
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government; put arms into the hands of the ene- | 
mies of treedom more formidable than bayonets, | 
and sent despair into the hearts of all who were 
ablest to maintain its cause. 

Let it not be said that the wild and fanciful 
theories of a few revolutionary leaders, and the 
excesses of some of the more reckless of their fol- | 
lowers, cannot and ought not to be supposed to 
have had so great an influence upon the great body 
of sincere and republican patriots, in any country, 
as to seduce them from their principles, and to 
abandon a cause to which they had been so long 
attached! No. I agree that the dreams of the 
delirious disciples of any creed, or the excesses of 
the desperate and abandoned, who are alwaysready 
to avail themselves of any popular commotion to 
gratify their appetites for plunder or revenge, neither 


ought nor ean be supposed to have had any great | 


influence on the considerate and steady champions 

of a great reform; but, unfortunately, those wild 

and destructive theories of social and political re- 

forms which have struck terror into the hearts of 

the liberals. of Europe have not been confined to a 

few or toasmall class of zealots. German phi- 

losophy, for a series of years, has combined with 

the popular literature of the day to ingraft upon | 
the minds of their excitable and imaginative read- | 
ers, all over the Continent, the same mischievous 

theories. New, strange, and bewildering theories | 
of the destiny of man and of human society, and 
of the perfection of which both are, by nature, 
susceptible, have quite unsettled the faith and con- 
fidence of tens of thousands in all existing insti- 
tutions, both social and political. The followers 
of the new philosophy, everywhere, seeing that 
their theories of universal happiness and equality | 
are not likely to be realized in any of the known 

or existing forms of society or government, be- 

come the advocates for the abolition of both. De- 

nying all imperfection in the nature of man, and | 
seeing that the Christian religion stands in the 
way of their reforms, they are compelled to aban- 
don their own cherished theories, or to renounce 
that also. And hence we observe that the policy 
of reconstructing imperial and arbitrary govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe embraces the 
altar as well as the throne. 

‘The great curse of Europe of the present day 
is, that the theories and doctrines of the cham- 
pions and advocates of liberty and republicanism 
have, all along, proceeded upon the same error, 
which rendered all the philosophy of the schools 
of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, ut- | 
terly useless to mankind. They all proceed upon 
abstractions, All their theories of society and | 
government—all their ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity, and the forms they would institute to secure 
them, are founded upon some preconceived no- 
tion of what they conceive ought to be right and 
proper, without the slightest reference to any 
practical test—to anything that has been proved 
to be sound and practicable in the past history 
of the world. Sir, to get right, and to be able 
to construct true and practical systems of gov- | 
ernment, they must first reconstruct their system 
of philosophizing; they must reconstruct their 
own theories, and adapt them to human nature as 
they have seen it developed in the past—as they 
see it displayed at present. They must adapt 
them to the races of men, as they perceive them 
to exist, in all their varieties and differences of 
capacities and propensities, without troubling | 
themselves about the question of original unity or 
equality. They must found their theories upon 
experience,and notupon fancy. ‘They must come 
to understand that the competency of man for 
self-envernment is nota le or universal truth; 
but that it is a complex and conditional proposi- 
tion—that it may be true of one and the same | 
people at one stage of their progress, and not at 
another; and as to races, they must come to learn 
that every race has a civilization peculiar to itself, 
and physical and mental faculties of various grades 
of capacity for improvement and development, as 
all history testifies. In short, they must adopt | 
the method of reasoning and theorizing pointed 
out by the great founder of modern progress— | 
Bacon. When they shall have done this, they | 
will have taken the first step towards a true pro- 
gress in the science of government. Discarding | 
all unmeaning cant and catch terms about liberty | 


{} 
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is a liberty—that there is an equality which is 


_agreeable to nature—a liberty and an equality rest- 


ing on a basis that will stand; and that all else is 


| Spurious, delusive, and mischievous, 


I trust, sir, | may now be allowed, without 
taking my final leave of Europe, to pay a short 
visit to America. America—always open and 
exposed to every disease or contagion, moral and 
hysical, that originates in a foreign atmosphere. 
Ve see it proclaimed through the columns of a 
thousand presses in this country, that the spirit 
of Democracy is necessarily progressive. I ask 
pardon; for | intended to divest myself, as far as 


| possible, of every partisan view and feeling in de- 
| livering my senuments on this great subject; but 


lam unable to proceed in my argument, without 
the use of terms and allusions which may seem to 
have a partisan cast. We are told that reform in 
this free country is a laggard; that it lingers far 


in the rear of the advancing spirit of the age. | 


Sir, itis said through the same channels, and pro- | 


claimed to the people of this country, that too | 


much of the old anti-democratic leaven sti!l lurks 
and ferments in our constitutional forms and in 
our legislation. By a more circumscribed party, 
but stll widely diffused over the country, and of 
no insignificant influence, our institutions are de- 
nounced as being oppressive and unjust to the 
natural rights of mankind, alien to liberty, up- 
holding social forms and ideas, which admit of no 
equality of position or of happiness; that there is 
no true fraternity—no freedom such as the spirit of 
the age and the progress of civilization demand. 
Whence this type of Democracy in this coun- 
try? 
Itis European born. It is the same spirit and 
type of Democracy which have undone the cause 
of liberty in Europe; and its mission in this coun- 


|| try can never be accomplished but by the ruin of lib- 


erty in America. Does not every one know that the 


There can be no mistake as to its paternity. | 


| most popular and leading champions of the cause | 


| this age of progress. 


of Republicanism and Democracy in Europe re- 
gard with positive contempt, nay, that aye turn 
away With disgust, at the very mention of Ameri- 
can Republicanism? They scorn to receive our 
American, home-bred ideas of liberty. Why, say 
they, You have no philosophy; you have no true 
and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man, and 
of human society; you are far in the rear of Eu- 
ropean enlightenment upon all these subjects! 
Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless 
among them have the hardihood to declare that 
our whole system is false; and that if it cannot 
be reformed they are prepared to destroy it; that 
itis a model which misleads the friends of free- 
dom abroad; and that it had better be pulled down 
than upheld in error! 

I should like, if I had time, to say a word about 
That it is an age of in- 


_creased population, wealth, and power in this 


country, and of an increased knowledge and sci- 
ence everywhere, no one doubts. That is all for 
good. But | should like to know in what con- 
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the public administration? And, to notice ¢, 
of the ordinary tests, has crime diminished? 
frauds less prevalent in trade? Are |i and 
property more secure? Is the administration et 
Jusuce more pure, able, and impartial? [, a. 
spirit of personal ambition less _pestilent: Is 
the spirit of faction less turbulent and mischie ; 
ous? And in regard to the great distinguishi,, 
characteristic of a people competent to self-vovern. 
ment, and to uphold a Republic—loyalty to tj : 
law—is that more prevalent and abounding? But! 
cannot dwell longer upon this subject. [ fp», 
sir, that this idea of progress is to be our ryin’ 
Ninety-nine hundredths of those who talk of it 
(not in this Chamber, of course,) and of thos. 
who proclaim it to the country, do not diseriyy). 
nate between change and progress. We are 4) 
progressive. There is a progress in time—a 
change in everything. We are not what we 
were. We cannot remain what we are. W, 
must go forward. But a true progress in publ 5 
morals and in society, which may justify materis 
changes in American institutions, | wait the provis 
of. 

Mr. President, I have occupied more time jy 
these general views than I intended. 


me 


Are 


I must re- 


| vert now to the main subject of inquiry; that js, 


How are we to be affected by the changes jn the 
condition of Europe? If what I have said and 
what I have attempted to prove be true—if the 
present state of things in Europe is permanent— 
then let me say to you, what, in my judgment, 
will be the result. In that state of things, and 
under recent circumstances in this country, will 
be found the germ of a lasting hostility on the 
part of the Powers of that Continent agains: 
the Republic of the United States; and, sir, we 
shall see that the next great war which is to {il 
the world with its desolations will be a war be- 
tween the Old Continent and the New—between 
the Old World and the New W orld—between the 
ideas, the principles, and the interests, and the 
passions ot ilomeem or Eastern civilization, and 
the ideas, the principles, the interests, and the pas- 
sions belonging to the new and more vigorous civil- 
ization of the continent of America. This is the 
natural order of progress in the civilization of the 
world. The jealousy of all Europe has been ef- 
fectually roused and excited by the late and vast 
accession to our territory; foreshadowing in its 
results the profits and resources of the trade of the 
gorgeous East. As long as this Republic shall 
continue united and prosperous, it must continue 
to be a standing rebuke to despotic power. It 
will haunt the dreams of the enthroned masters of 
Europe like the ghosts of murdered princes, and 


| they can never be at heart’s ease until they shall 


sists that progress of the age which is announced || 
as the basis of reforms in regard to political insti- || 


tutions, 
except religion, is that of government. What is 
the progress of the age in the science of govern- 
ment? It is an experimental science. New reve- 
lations of facts lay the ground-work for reforms 
and improvements in government. What is that 
progress in America? We have seen what mod- 
ern progress has done in Europe in this depart- 
ment of science. But I ask, what progress has 
there been in America? 
ter forms of government been discovered ?—any 
new principles brought out by experience better 
calculated to advance and secure the happiness of 


The highest moral institution on earth, | 


Have any new and bet- | 


mankind, than the institutions as they were de- | 


vised and digested by the architects of our revolu- 
tionary period? What new theories have been 


developed in the lapse of the last half century | 
which show an advance in the science of gov- 


ernment? Has our legislation become wiser and 
purer—founded in more patriotic ideas, and better 
calculated to advance the interests and happiness 
of the people? Are our public functionaries, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial, of a higher order 


have made one great and united effort to crush 
this disturber of their repose. Principles of Gov- 
ernment so diverse—ad verse interests, so deep and 
imperishable, cannot exist on continents between 
which the barrier of an ocean is removed by mod- 
ern inventions, without bringing jealousies, rival- 
ries, hatreds, and collisions, which, sooner or later, 
must result in war—fierce, protracted war—which 
can only be terminated but by the mutual ex- 
haustion of the parties, or the final triumph of one 


| over the other. 


A voice whispers me, Where will England be 
in a contest between the despotic Powers of the 
Continent and this Republic? What guarantee 
have we that she would be disposed to interpose 


her broad shield between America and her assail- 


ants? Will kindred race and language be a guar- 
antee of the friendship of England? Never, sir; as 
long as the story of the Revolution shall be handed 
down; never, while the brightest pages of our his- 
tory shall still be those which record our i, 
over British valor and British domination. The 
dire and lasting hate engendered by family feuds is 
proverbial; and the lasting enmity of England 's 
decreed by an inexorable law. 

But may not kindred institutions be a guarantee 


of her alliance and protection? No, sir. The 


throne, the altar, the aristocracy, the whole 
governing race, including the wealthy middle 
classes of England, have as great a horror of re- 


_publicanism, and of the leveling theories of the 


of intellect, of enlightenment, of patriotism, and || 


of fidelity to their great trusts? 


Is there less of || 


fierce democracy of the Continent as the Czar ol 
Russia himself. Nothing can be more unmean- 
ing, hollow, and deceitful, than what we hear s° 


and equality, they must come to know that there |, corruption, waste, profligacy, and favoritism in || often announced, through some of our own jour 
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_ of the desire of Great Britain to draw more 
_.jy the bonds of amity between the two coun- 
. Neither the cause of liberty, nor any inter- 
the diffusion of constitutional monarchies, 
een the basis of British policy in this age, or 

y other, in her relations with the Continent, 
with America. ‘These were not the causes of 
.involyment in the last general war of Europe. 
ey were purely and simply the protection of 

»wn interests and her own safety. 
Will her trade—will her rich commercial con- 
ions with the United States—bind her to our 
we against the Powers of the Continent? I 
answer, unhesitatingly, No! If there is 
, great fact in the future history of the world 
can be foretold with greater certainty than 
oy other, it is the great conflict, not now, but 
coon to be, between Great Britain and the 
(yited States for the empire of the seas, and 
he command of the trade of the world. Instead | 
fbecoming our ally in a war with the despotic | 
Powers of the Continent, Great Britain would have | 

.ause to exult; and let me say that she has at this | 

yoment cause to exult, and her far-seeing states- 

en doubtless do exult, in the dawning of a state 

f things which may place all the Powers of the 
Continent, even Russia, heretofore in her policy 

‘endly to the United States, in an attitude of last- 
ing hostility and resentment to this Republic. 
Great Britain may see, in recent events on the | 
Continent and in this country, causes equally new 
and unexpected, which may prolong her power 
vod her ocean dominion to a date in the future 
far beyond all former hope or calculation. She 
would rejoice to see our commerce cut up, and our ! 
youthful energies paralyzed and crushed under 
the weight of a European combination. She may 
stand off, to be sure; but if the Powers on the Con- 

nent will only pursue a pacific policy towards 

r—if they will keep their ports and commercial 
marts open, on liberal terms, to her trade and man- 
ufactures, they will have her free consent to model 
their governments upon principles of the purest 
ibsolutism; they may extinguish every spark of 
berty among their own subjects, and crumble into | 
dust every republicon the globe. ‘True, England 
may clamor for some concession to popular rights; 
she may write strong diplomatic notes; she will 
bluster in a thousand ways to delude and concili- 
ite the liberals at home; but it will be all mere 
vapor; and the whole farce will be played off with 
a perfectly good understanding between her and 
her neighbors. 

As | stated upon a former occasion, Great 
Britain, for the present, avails herself, as fully as 
she may, of all the advantages she can derive 
from the weak points of her cousins in America. 
She has discovered that a little well-timed flattery 
goes a great way with them. She is now carry- 
ing on a courtship with them most satisfactory to 
herself. By a profession of the principle, and a 
practice of the semblance of free trade, together 
with some relaxation of her navigation laws, she 
has quite overcome the jealous prudery of Amer- 
ica. In the mean time, compliments to the inge- 
nuity and invention of Brother Jonathan in the | 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and with | 
ill-concealed chagrin, to his skill in the construc- 
tion of sailing vessels, are showered in profu- 
B10n, 

I hope I appreciate as I ought the liberal and 
valuable features of British institutions; and 
wove alldo I appreciate the well-earned renown 
of Englishmen in every department of human 
ellort—in the arts and sciences, and especially 
‘hose which contribute most to advance the happi- 
ness of mankind exceeding all Grecian, all Roman 
fame. 1 must ever honor the land, as I ought, 
which has given to the world a Shakspeare, a 
Bacon,a Milton, a Hampden,a Newton,a Watt, 
an Arkwright, with a hundred other names illus- 
‘rious for their genius and inventions; but, with 

all this, I regard the embrace of Great Britain as 
death to American development. Her approaches 
are like the serpent’s, with honeyed and fair 
speeches on her tongue, but with venom and de- 
struction in her heart. My blood boils within me 
when I perceive the signs of her successful en- 
chantment; every little guileful compliment to 
American skill and enterprise carefully and osten- 
tauiously heralded in the columns of the ablest 
public journals of the country, as though we |; 
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could not feel assured, that we are entitled to 
respect, until it is yielded by Englishmen—as 
though the policy of England, artfully, yet sys- 
tematically pursued, now as always, was not to 
undermine, and finally to pull down, the main 
pular in the fabric of our power—the Union. No, 
sir, if it shall ever be our misfortune to be en- 
gaged in a struggle with the great Powers of con- 
tinental Europe, we can have no reliance upon the 
friendship and support of Great Britain. In such 
a conflict, we must stand or fall, submit or con- 
quer, contending single-handed—relying alone 
upon American valor and Americanresources. 

I have now, Mr. President, closed what I pro- 
posed to say upon one branch of the important 
subject | have undertaken to discuss. I am aware 
that [ have pursued a train of thought and argu- 
ment which may not interest Senators greatly; 
but other and different aspects of the subject, re- 
main to be noticed, and which | think of sufficient 
importance to claim the further indulgence of the 
Senate. 

Notwithstanding the apparently overwhelming 
weight of authority upon which the opinion is 
founded, that the tranquillity of Europe will not 
be disturbed—at least for a long period—such is 
the singular complexity of affairs on that Conti- 
nent—so many facts and circumstances exist lead- 


| ing to a contrary conclusion, that some doubt and 


apprehension may well be felt upon that point. If 


, such apprehension may be entertained upon plau- 


sible grounds, none will deny that they deserve 
our serious consideration. 

Nothing, I admit, can be more hazardous to him 
who would be thought far-seeing in affairs—which 
I do not pretend to be—than to predict, with any 
certainty of confidence, what will be the result, 
immediate or remote, of the present condition of 
the States of Europe, or of any change or events 
likely to occur in any of the more powerful among 
them. How utterly delusive, not to say worth- 
less, all such speculations, even the most inge- 
nious and profound, especially in relation to France, 
may prove to be, we have only to reflect that, at 
this moment, and while | am speaking on this 
subject, by the passing of a single breath of air— 
the going out of a single spark of life—the snap- 
ping of a single chord—the newly-invented ma- 
chinery by which a great people are moved and 
yvoverned, may be exploded; and the fires of a con- 
flagration kindled which may envelop all Europe! 
W onderful and mysterious Providence! that the 
destiny of a great nation—it may be of a wholecon- 
tinent—should be so intimately entwined with the 
fate—the life of one man; and he of no antecedent 
position, significance, or renown! Nothing can 
be more strikingly characteristic of the age in 
which we live than this single fact. It may well 
be regarded as ominous; and teach us that ration- 
ally, nothing in society or government can be re- 
garded as so fixed and well established, as to defy 
convulsion and overthrow. The complication of 
causes has recently become so curious and intri- 
cate as to make all reasoning from them to effects 
abortive; because we can neither perceive nor com- 
prehend the infinite variety of minute yet opera- 
tive fibres and elements, of which the moraltissue 
is compounded. The faculties of the greatest in- 
tellects stand rebuked, mortified, and confounded 
by rapid, successive, and unexpected develop- 
ments. Yet speculations and conjectures as to the 
future, however extravagant or visionary they 
may be, will still occupy the thoughts and imagin- 
ations of men. 

The more sanguine believers in the increased 
knowledge and civilization of the age, as a sure 
guarantee of the advancing spirit of liberty, basing 
their calculations on the fact that the late changes in 
Europe are palpably retrogressive, affirm that the 
spirit of liberty on the continent of Europe is 
not extinguished; that it is only entangled for a 
time in the toils of the hunters, and that it will 
speedily break the vain fetters, and rouse itself to 
greater energies than it has ever yet displayed in 
combating its enemies. It is this class of specu- 
lators on the signs of the times who affirm that, 
at this moment, Europe is on the verge of the 
great war of opinion so often foretold—a conflict 
between antagonistic principles of government— 
the one supporting free, and the other, despotic 
forms. 


There is another class who go still further im || may drive a great nation to war. 
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their conjectures, and suggest that Europe ts prob- 
ably upon the verge of a still more terrible and 
formidable war—a war between clusses—a more 
sanguinary, destructive, and wide-wasting war 
than the world has ever seen—a war between the 
poverty-stricken masses on the one hand, and the 
proprietors by purchase or inheritance of the soil, 
and the depositaries and holders of all other de- 
scriptions of wealth, the accumulations of indus- 
trial pursuits in a period of a thousand years, on 
the other side. There have been wars of ambi- 
tion and conquest, wars between races, wars of 
religious creeds, wars for civil and religious liberty, 
and for anything we can foresee, the blood of 
many more such wars may yet stain the earth. 
Nauion will continue to rise up ag 
race against race, and will 
yet ebb and flow on battle-field, on 
which freedom shal! contend against oppression. 
But there are several causes which wil prevent 
or postpone for ages, either this last great, con- 
flict which threatens the civilization of Europe 
foretold by some, or the solution of the problem 
propounded by others, who maintain that civill- 
zation, whenever it reaches a certain stage in any 
of the great divisions of the globe, among any of 
the races of mankind, must finally yield to the 
rreat law of change—to the inevitable destruction 
and decay, the seeds of whichare planted in every 
form of society known in the history of the world. 
The civilization of any one race of people, like 
the nations they compose, and like individual man, 
it is said, has it ages, its culminating point, after 
which it must gradually decline, and be lost to 
view, or only live in history. But though the 
civilization of western Europe may have reached 
its culminating point—though its populations and 
the races of which they are con:posed may be 
verging to decline—and though in numbers over- 
stocking the land, yet, just upon their eastern 
borders, there is still that great store-house of 
nations—of fresh and vigorous races, to replenish 
and reinvigorate their decaying energies—to pre- 


inst nation, 
the tide of 
many a 


victory 





serve, to perpetuate, and it may be to advance their 
civilization. The discovery of this New World of 
ours, and the facilities supplied to immigration by 
modern inventions, will mitigate, if not remove, 
the great evil of redundant populations. And so 
I think there is no reason to apprehend the catas- 
trophe of that war of classes, or of a declining 
civilization in Europe, which some of the despond- 
ing prophets of the umes have suggested as cer- 
tain or probable. 

While I cannot give myself up to the belief that 
the cause of civil liberty in Europe is irretrievably 
lost; and while I am reluctant to come to the con- 
clusion that there will be no immediate or early 
effort, by the more rational friends of freedom, 
spontaneous or concerted, to resist the arbitrary 
principles upon which the great Powers of the 
Continent are proceeding to model governments— 
to throw off the hateful incubus—to break the 
chains, ere they are riveted, which are forged 
to bind fast their liberties; yet 1 must confess that 
in the intelligence which reaches us from the other 
side of the Atlantic I see nothing to encourage 
the expectation of such a movement; and so! con- 
clude that there will be no war on that ground. 

gut | come to a different conclusion from those 
who are of opinion, that the quiet which now 
reigns upon the continent of Europe is permanent; 
or that there will be no war within any short 
period. There are too many causes of discord; 
too many jealousies; too many rival interests; too 
many outcast, yet intriguing and influential dynas- 
ties; too many vreat armies ready to take the field, 
and, with all, the never-dying ambition and thirst for 
dynastic and national aggrandizement, to allow 
any strong faith in the hypothesis of continued 
peace. 

In adopting this conclusion, | do not forget the 
opposing testimony borne by the stock market 
and the mercantile classes. Nor am [ unmindful 
of the powerful influence of the purse-holders of 
Europe—the great moneyed capitalists—upon the 
questions of peace and war. Nor dol forget the 
plentiful professions of peaceful intentions by the 
governments most likely to disturb the peace; but 
{ regard professions and diplomatic assurances of 
very little value. I look to more substantial facts 
I look especially to the political necessities which 
Notwithstand- 
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ing afl the assurances we receive from abroad of 
permanent tranquillity, that there still exists some 
uneasiness in Coane on that subject, we have 
enly to recur to the fact that all the States of that 
continent are looking carefully to the condition of 
their national defenses; and while they all pro- 
fess a willingness to disarm, they are increasing 
their armaments, both by sea and land. In addi- 
tion to this, when we consider that there are now 
four millions of bayonets ready to be put in mo- 
tion; and that the different maritime powers can 


put afloat two thousand ships-of-war, who shall | 


say that there is no ground to apprehend a war 
in Europe? 

l am aware that there are many causes existing 
in great force in om to make peace desirable. 
‘The enormous public 
gate $7,000,000,000, under which the States of Eu- 
rope are weighed down, may restrain the tempta- 

ions to war, as it would a 


the intereston this debt, and sustain public credit, 
takes the bread from the mouth of labor, engen- 


ders discontent among the thrifty and industrious || 
classes, and desperation among the impoverished. 
Besides, four millions of armed soldiery, though | 


their swords are unsheathed, must be fed and paid; 


hence the constant temptation to try the chances | 


of war, and by forced contributions to throw upon 
their neighbors the burden of their support. The 
only remedy for this state of things is a general 


disarming by the great Powers, which their mutual | 


jealousies will not permit. 
There is a more potent influence still, that may 


possibly exist, to restain the Governments of Eu- | 


rope, and compel them to keep peace. The repub- 
lican ideas and fierce democratic spirit which have 
so deeply infected their populations of late, and 
which has been the key to their policy for the last 


four years, may yet exist in sufficient force to con- | 
The snake that crept into the | 
palaces of kings, may be scotched—not killed. | 
‘The popular voleano that burst forth in 1848 


trol their councils. 


with such fury, may not be burnt out; it may 
only slumber; and the vibratory motions of the 
mountain may impart fears of another irruption 
and outporing of the burning lava. If this should 
be so, all causes of discord, all mutual jealousies, 


ull ambitious schemes will be suspended, until this | 
common danger to the internal peace of the States | 


of Europe shall pass away, or cease to be formid- 


able. But IT have thrown out these suggestions, 


upon an assumption which I see little reason to | 


justify. The danger of popular commotions ap- 
pears already to have passed, and I recur to the 
opinion already expressed, that the promise of a 
continued peace will not be realized. 


France holds in her hands the issue of peace or | 


of war. If she is quiet, all may be quiet. But 
can she—will she be quiet? She cannot. Louis 
Napoleon must disturb the peace of Europe or 
fall. It is upon France that the world now fixes 
its gaze; and with whatever seeming composure 
the result of her present anomalous position, and 
the development of her policy may be awaited, itis 


impossible but that the most callous and fearless | 
statesman of the times must expect them with | 
It is true, this second Napoleon | 


some solicitude. 
may be suddenly cut off. It is true there may be 
a revulsion of public sentiment so universal as to 
drive him from power. In either of these events 
France may become once more the prey of faction; 
and relieve the apprehensions of her neighbors, and 
of all Europe, by exhausting her energies and re- 
sources, in rending her own vitals. But if Louis 
Napoleon shall survive the perils which attend him 
in the initiative operations of his government, then, 
{ say, France will become aggressive. If there 
was nothing in the singular spirit, and, to me, 
mystical genius of that daring man, who has 


seized into his own hands the construction of a | 


government for a great people, leading to the con- 
clusion that he would become aggressive, and 
plunge his country into war, he is still under a po- 
litical necessity to make war. Jtis true that in doing 
so he may but rush upon his fate. Be itso. He 
cannot pause in his career. He must give employ- 
ment to his four hundred thousand soldiers, or they 
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ebt, exceeding in the aggre- | 


oubtedly cripple their | 
inilitary energies; but this is an argument which, | 
like a two-edged weapon, cuts both ways. Topay 
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| the control of large means; and they can only be 
1 acquired by levying contributions upon the re- 

| sources of his neighbors. He wants, too, the 
|| prestige of military renown to still further concili- 
| ateand consolidate the esteem and affections of 
|| Frenchmen. 

This remarkable man has hitherto in his pol- 
icy, his tact and energy in civil affairs, evinced 
| many kindred qualities, and trod with striking 
| fidelity in the footsteps of his illustrious rela- 
| tive. Doubtless, like him, he considers himself 


|| was projected by the great Napoleon: Imperial 
|| power attained—the boundaries of France enlarged 
|| to the Rhine—the kingdom of Italy reconstructed 
and restored—the or 

her power broken, and a barrier interposed to the 
‘ambition of Russia, or a close league with that 
great Power for an equal partition of the empire of 
the world! 

The great Julius fell by the daggers of domestic 
| conspirators; and his nephew, Octavius, a strip- 
ling, unknown to fame, after a sanguinary strug- 
gle with the leaders of opposing factions, with the 
aid of the distractions of the times and an adroit 
coalition with Antony, succeeded to the power of 
his illustrious uncle. ‘The great Napoleon fell by 
a combination of all Europe against him; and his 
nephew, Louis Napoleon, after a longer interval of 
| changing dynasties and contending factions, has 
succeeded to his power; aman who seems to com- 
bine all those qualities of a profound dissimulation 
and strategy in civil affairs, with the additional 


|| advantage of personal courage, which enabled his | 


| prototype, Octavius, to succeed, in what was, at 

first, regarded a desperate and hopeless enter- 
prise. in all history can there be found so many 
striking coincidences in the leading features, inci- 
| dents, and fortunes of two great families—in the 


| circumstances of two great political revolutions; | 


one of which changed the condition and destiny of 
ancient civilization, and the other, it may be, is 
destined to change that of modern Europe. The 
| parallel fails in the persons of Nicholas and An- 
|tony. Nicholasisa very different personage from 
the pleasure-loving Antony; but still he may not 
disdain an alliance with the only Power that can 
curb his ambition in the west of Europe, and he 
may choose to share equally, if he cannot win uni- 
versal dominion. On the continent of Europe 
there are now, in truth, but two great Powers— 
| France and Russia—or at most three, if Prussia be 
so considered. Austria lies prostrate and paral- 
yzed by the variety and implacableantipathies of 
the races which occupy her provinces and de- 
pendencies. Prussia must be more or less fet- 
tered by the jealousies of the petty sovereignties 
in her neighborhood, and the democratic spirit 
|| which may still infect her subjects; but the great 
|| German nationality, including Prussia, may be 
| conciliated by a tripartite partition. The provin- 


|, ces of the lower Danube, and all Turkey, with the 


| prospect of further acquisitions in Asia, may suf- | 
|| fice Russia. England may be intimidated, or her | 


| power broken, by reviving the continental policy 
| of the great Napoleon. 

But I have not time to pursue these specula- 
tions, as to all the various combinations that 
may arise out of a state of war, or their conse- 

|, quences. 


'| to France in holding the issues of peace and war— 
is she so powerful; is she so formidable; or will 
she have the audacity, under present circum- 
stances, to disturb the peace of Europe ?—I an- 


swer, that France, united under a favorite chief, | 


| has not only the courage to commence a war, but 
the power to become formidable to her neighbors. 
| She is formidable not only from her thirty-six 
millions of inhabitants, and her compact territory, 


character of her population; the French being 
|| now, as they have always been, the most warlike 


|| race of Europe—perhaps of the world. Twice | 
; : ; 
|| has France, in the earlier periods of her history, | 


|| rolled back the tide of conquest which threatened 


to change the destiny of Europe; twice has she, | 
| single-handed, protected its religion and its civili- 


| zatlon—once on the plains of Chalons, where 


will divide and assimilate with the factions, or fra- || she met and overthrew Attila, and his host of three 


ternize with the republicans. Atall events, to pre- 
vent these dissensions in his army, he must have 


‘| hundred thousand warriors collected from the 


| hordes of Asia; a second time under the lead of 
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the child of destiny—born to carry out all that | 


e of England humbled, or | 


If | am asked, why I give such prominence | 


but from the gallant, excitable, and glory-loving | 
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she checked 


POWer, in the 
she been upon 


|| the famous Charles Martell, when 
|| the victorious career of the Moslem 
| neighborhood of Tours. Twice has 
|| the point of subjecting all Europe to her domin. 
| ion—once under Louis the Fourteenth; and again 
at a period so recent that it seems only A ry 
| day, under the auspices of the great Napoleon, 
'| Twice, in her career, has she succumbed. and 
|| then only when a world rose in arms against } ' 
; ver, 
| Such is France. 

_If Louis Napoleon has the Sagacity and the am. 
bition which I attribute to him, he will neglect py, 
expedient to still further attach the French people ;, 
|| his fortunes. The French have become essentially 
'| democratic in their spirit and feeling; that tend 

ency must be counteracted by counter influences 
|| That spirit, strong as it is, has yet, again and 
|| again, yielded to a stronger passion—the Joye ,s 

national glory. Under the intoxication of tha: 
|| passion, twice have the French people surrendered 
| their liberties; and there will not be wanting stim. 
|| ulants or occasions to rouse and keep alive tha 
I] pera The pride of all true Frenchmen wa; 
umbled on the field of Waterloo. That woun) 

|| to her national vanity remains to be soothed o; 
| avenged. Louis Napoleon may bide his time fo, 
| that; he may find some more feasible undertakino 
|| in which to flesh his maiden sword. If he docs 
|| not find it among his neighbors, he may look to 
‘| another continent. Africa presents too barren » 
| field for splendid achievements. He may even |e 
tempted to cast his eyes upon America. ‘The rec. 

|| ollection of the haughty and dictatorial menace 
| yielded to by Louis Philippe, under which the 
|| last installment of the French indemnity was paid, 
‘| still rankles in the bosoms of Frenchmen; but | 
| beg pardon. I know how wild the idea wil! be 
|| considered; but 1 think it is not extravagant to 
|| suppose that, backed by jealousies and resentments 
of the other Continental Powers towards the Uni- 
ted States, Louis Napoleon, perceiving the de- 
fenseless condition of our extended ocean frontier, 

| and counting on his superior naval force, may 
seek to win renown by seizing and laying under 
contributions our rich and flourishing cities upon 
the Atlantic coast. Nay, he may be tempted still 
|| further, and seek to indemnify France for the loss 
|, of empire in America, in the cession of Louisiana, 
| by attempting the permanent conquest of the Pa- 

‘cific coast. I repeat, that I am aware that this 

may he regarded as an extravagant and irrational 
|, conjecture; but who, at this day, and after all the 
| wonders of the times, will say that it is incredible? 
|| But 1 must cease these speculations upon this pro- 
|| lific subject. 

Senators may inquire, to what practical conclu- 
sion I design to apply all that I have said upon 
this branch of the subject? In the first place, if, 
|| upon a review of the whole ground, the position I 


'| have assumed, that at no distant day—in six 
|| months, in twelve, or at most in twenty-four 
|, months—a war will be kindled in Europe upon 
‘| some pretext, or of some character or other, be 
well founded, then [ undertake to predict that the 
United States will sooner or later, be drawn within 
its vortex; and, if this hypothesis shall seem to be 
supported by plausible reasons, then a further 
practical inquiry will be, what should we do to be 
prepared to meet the exigency? 

In some of the views presented in the course 
of my remarks, it will be recollected that | sup- 
|| posed a state of things might existin Europe which 

would leave the United States no option as to the 
|| question of peace or war—a state of things, which 
_ would lead to a hostile combination of all the des- 
potic Powers of the Continent against the Repub- 
lic of America. That may never happen. 

But should that war of opinion, so long pre- 
dicted—that war of principle—that great conflict 
between the free and the despotic forms of gov- 
ernmen}—should such a war as that arise in Ev- 
rope, do you think, Mr. President, as a sound 
| practical statesman, and after your experience 

and observation of this country, and its present 
population—do you suppose that if such a conflict 
should arise in Europe—a conflict involving the 
settlement of principles which may have univers! 
ascendency for centuries—that we should be s° 
unimpressible, so indifferent, that we could not be 
drawn into it, despite all calculations of policy 0 
of interest? Do you conceive, sir, with your 
| knowledge of the heart of this country at this day, 
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that a © : 
nft-—that the devotion to Mammon, or any 
rare laudable service, would be so faithful and 
rense, as to restrain even those reckless passions 
"4 emotions Which belong to our nature, to say 
nothing of freezing up all generous and noble im- 
oylses, tempting us to enlist on the side of free- 
jom, in such a strife ? No; the time has never been, 
hen, in any one country in Christendom, mind 
meets mind in fierce conflict upon principles which 
‘ouch nearly the social feelings and interests of 
nen, the mental strife, would not become conta- 
ous and move the sympathies of every other. 
Dut let the clash of arms add to the excitement, 
snd the blood will be stirred and fired in its inmost 
-pcesses. Let the tidings of such a conflict—-such 


old and sordid calculation of mercantile | 


, war of opinion, but reach our shores, and, my | 


word for it, whatever may be the conclusions of 
mere policy, Young and Old America alike, will be 
swayed to and fro by the passions natural to the 
ceasion, like the trees of a forest swept by a strong 
wind. Little time, I ween, would be allowed for 
weighing the counsels of the illustrious and im- 
mortal sages of fifty years ago. Nor are the feel- 
ingsand calculations which sway the twenty mil- 


lions of freemen of this day, the same which con- | 


trolled the two or three millions of fifty years ago. 
All change is not progress; but the law of change, 
under changing circumstances and conditions, is 
inexorable. We have our destined career to run. 
Time progresses; sodonations. They cannotstand 
still, until the time of maturity and manhood is 


passed; as yet we go forward: and we will go for- | 
ward; whether for good, is another question. We 


may not, however, be put to the test of a war of 
oinion in Europe, at this juncture. 

“But ifa war should spring up in Europe of the 
sid-fashioned kind—au war of aggression on one 


side, and defense on the other—a war of ambition | 


ind conquest—with the feelings of jealousy and 


f resentment which may exist on the part of 
the nations of Europe against the United States 
at this time—do you suppose that a war can 
rage in Europe for one year—especially if any 
of the great maritime Powers be parties to it, 
without compromising the peace of this coun- 
uy? Our commerce and navigation are too ex- 


tensive and —- diffused; the general compe- | 


tition for the trade of the world is become too 


fierce to allow any escape from a collision with | 


the belligerents of Europe. Have you not seen, 
sir, in the last few years, how difficult it is, even 
in times of peace, to digest the insults which the 
war-vessels of Great Britain, presuming upon their 
superior naval power, occasionally offer to our 
flag? But let there once be war, and you will soon 
perceive the difference in the calculations and feel- 
ings which control the people of this country, and 
of this generation, and those which controlled them 
fifiy yearsago. Since that period, we have grown 
six or seven-fold greater in population and re- 
sources; and, true to the characteristic traits of our 
lineage, we have grown in conceit of our puissance 
sll more. Neither our temper, nor our pru- 
dence improves with the changing circumstances 
of our condition and resources. Let there be a 
war in Europe, and the first open violation of 
our neutral rights—the first breach of the accus- 
tomed courtesies to our flag, will be instantly re- 
laliated, and thus the war would be begun; all 
unprepared as we may be. And let me say to the 
people of this country that, with the feelings which 
exist probably at this moment in Europe, any of 
the considerable maritime Powers of that continent 


would be nothing loth to accept the issue of war | 


thus presented. The weak points in our condi- 
ton—our six thousand miles of inadequately pro- 


tected sea-coast, to say nothing of other causes | 


which may paralyze our energies—are as well 
understood abroad as at home. And let me say 
further, under existing circumstances, thatit will be 
rare good fortune if, in any European war in 
which we shall be engaged, we shall not have the 
sympathies of every other Power of that continent 
enlisted against us, except only such as may be 
strengthened by our interposition. 

Before I conclude, it may be well to turn for a 
moment to those evidences of that sober discretion 
—that steady ad herence to home interests—that 
reverence for the teachings of our ancestors—that 
conciliatory and forbearing spirit towards foreign 

Owers, 80 much relied upon, to shield us from 
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e last few years. 

It is true that in the matter of the Cuban inva- 
sion, the intervention of England, and the return 
of the Spanish consul to New Orleans, our Gov- 
| ernment has pursued a policy singularly modest, 
as respects any conceit of our own pretensions, 
and in the highest degree forbearing and conform- 
able to a peace policy. 

But let us see whether we have manifested equal 
discretion and forbearance, and an equally concil- 
latory spirit in regard to the recent disorders on 
the conunent of Europe. 

It was but natural that our sympathies should 
be deeply moved by the gallant struggle of the 
Hungarians in their attempt to maintain their na- 
uionality, and to assert their liberty and independ- 
ence. if was but just and natural that when the 
Austrian oppressors weredriven out of Hungary, 
and trembled on the verge of defeat under the 
walls of Vienna, we should have beheld with no 
little indignation the intervention of the Czar of 
Russia in arresting the victorious career of Hun- 
gary. Nor was it possible that we should not be 
deeply moved by the atrocious cruelties alleged 
to have been—and, as we suppose, were—perpe- 
trated by Austria against the captive Hungarian 
chiefs. Nor was it to be supposed that the pop- 
ular feeling would not find expression through 
public journals, public meetings, and various other 
channels of communication to the world. Nor 
could it have been supposed, under such circum- 
stances, that, through the same media, the popular 
ideas and theories of governments and human 
| rights in general, should not be manifested in vio- 

lent invectives and denunciations against the des- 
potic principles and policy of the Austrian and 
Russian Governments. All that might have been 
expected, and could not have been a ground of 
complaint. 

But these expressions of popular feelings and 
principles did not stop there. One of the most 
distinguished and eminent statesmen of the coun- 

| try—and | refer to this in no personal unkind- 
ness to the honorable Senator, [Mr. Cass]— 


the wn and ruinous folly of foreign wars, ex- 
|| hibited in th 
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brought forward a resolution to rs oom all diplo- | 
2 


matic intercourse with one of those Powers, (Aus- 
tria.) And afterwards, another Senator, who has 
attained considerable distinction in the country, 
| moved a resolution, which was acceded to by the 
Senate, calling upon the President to interpose his 
good offices for the release of Kossuth, and his 
companions in exile, from their captivity in Tur- 
| key, and to tender to him a national vessel to bear 
him and his suite to America. 
companions were accordingly released, and osten- 


Kossuth and his || 


tatiously borne, under the national flag, to our | 


shores, where he was received with triumphal 
honors. But this did not suffice. After we had 
thus, and to this extent, interfered in the affairs 
and quarrels of two of the great Powers of Europe, 
we proceeded stil] further to provoke them by a 
breach of national courtesy—such a breach as is 
| never forgotten or forgiven, however the revenge 
may be delayed. The man, already so highly 

honored, was at the time, and is now, regarded by 
_the Emperor of Austria the prime mover—the 
| living, animating principle of an internal convul- 
sion which shook his throne to its foundation— 
brought humiliation upon his House—attached a 
stain to the proud escutcheon of the Cesars, that 
can never be effaced; the man who seeks to be to 
_ the Czar of Russia what Sir Sidney Smith sought 

to be to Napoleon, his evil genius—dedicating his 

life, his genius, and his eloquence, to the disparage- 

ment of his character—preaching a crusade against 

his policy, his power, and the principles of his 


government—the man, who at the same time is || 


proclaimed to be, at once, the martyr and the 
apostle of liberty in Europe—this man, by a vote 
of the Senate—their attention being called to him 
in a message of the President of the United States 
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| whether we shall proceed to express our sympa- 
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thy with the fortunes of Hungary, or to protest 
against the intervention of Russia in her affairs, 
by further resolutions; or as to what shall be their 


| forms; unless, indeed, we desive still further to 


provoke and insult Russia and Austria, by a more 
formal declaration of our implacable hatred of 
them. 

Now, sir, from these proceedings we may form 
some estimate of the true character and extent o! 
that moderation and sober discretion of the Amer- 
ican people and of their representatives, of the 
present times and generation, so confidently relied 
upon to keep us in the faith and in the counsels of 
the fathers of the Republic. Truly, we have be 

| fore us a most notable and instructive example 
and illustration of the progress of the age. 

But did it never occur to those who have been 
| most forward by their proceedings to give to the 
world some memorable expression of their devo- 
tion to the cause of the equal rights of mankind, 
and of their abhorrence of all such despotic gov 
ernments as that of Russia, that it was proper to 
consider whether the system of Russia, in the 
present condition of her population, may not be 
the very best that could be devised to advance 
their civilization and prepare them for ultimate 
freedom? Did it never oecur to them to con- 
sider with what caustic severity the Czar of 
Russia might retort their criminations of his Gov- 
ernment, and their pompous declaration in favor 
of liberty and equality, by a slight reference to our 
own practical construction of the theory of those 
rights? 

But, in our proceedings in relation to Hunga- 
rian affairs, we have not only departed from the 
wise policy laid down by our forefathers, in giving 
affront to Raee and Austria—we have also com- 
promised the interests and the safety of the Sultan 
of Turkey. Who knows but that at this moment 
he may be the doomed victim of the resentment 
of those two great Powers! Have we ever con 
sidered that, in our officious intermeddling in the 
affairs of Europe, we have incurred obligations 
and responsibilities—obligations of duty, of honor, 
and of self-respect, which can only be fulfilled and 
discharged—exposed ourselves to insults, which 
can only be retaliated by war? I reason not upon 
the chances that, in the present condition of Euro- 
| pean affairs, it may be the policy of the two great 

ce whom we have so deeply aggrieved, to 
waive their resentment against Turkey, and to 
maintain amicable relations with us for the present 
I am for acting upon the maxim, which holds good 
in private and individual affairs as among nations: 
| he who voluntarily incurs a responsibility—who 
deliberately inflicts an insult, should, if he is wise, 
lose no time in putting himself in an attitude to 
meet theconsequences, whether they come or not. 

The last great practical conclusion to which I 
have intended to directall my remarks, is: that, in 
view of the present posture of European affairs; 

| in view of rhe prospect of a war, at no distant 


|| day, in which the United States may be eventually 


himself—was invited to the seat of the National | 


Government, entertained at the public expense, 
and by a formal reception in open session of the 
Senate, had honors heaped upon him which the 

roudest citizen of the ancient Commonwealth of 
Rome might not have declined. A greater insult 
to those two great monarchies, Russia and Aus- 
tria, you could not have inflicted by an open dee- 


laration of war. How idle, how ridiculous, after || within the competency of the 


| this, to be gravely debating and considering 


| 


involved; in view of the obligations and responsi- 

bilities we have already incurred; in view of the 

honor, dignity, and duty which attaches to our 

position in the family of nations; in view of the 

wisdom, prudence, and forecast which should 

distinguish a great model Republic in providing 

| against the contingencies of the future; in view of 
our own safety; in view of the best method of 

| preserving the blessings of peace; in view of the 
policy of reviving and cementing a truly national 
spirit and sentiment throughout the land, we 
should lose no time in making every essential prep- 
aration to put forth the energies and resources of 
the country in any emergency which may arise, 
in such manner a8 to successfully fulfill and dis- 
charge all our obligations, all our duties; and 
which, if we omit to do, we may justly incur the 
| reproaches, and, it may be, the curses, of the 

resent and of future generations. 

| What are those preparations? What | propose 
| is: 
First, to look well and narrowly into the oper- 
ations of our financial system; to provide the prop- 
er securities for an ample revenue against the con- 
tingency of war, and the consequent interruptions 
of foreign trade; to give one encouragement 
National Govern- 

| ment to the improvement and extension of inter- 
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nal commerce, and especially to establish a direct 
overland communication, by the construction of a 
railway, between the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Pacific coast. 

Secondly, to give to the spirit and resources 
of the country their full efficiency and develop- 
ment, it becomes our duty to guard with increased 
vigilance against all causes of sectional irritation, 
and to eradicate, as far as possible, from the 
national councils and policy, the seeds of sectional 
sirifeas we would the deadly nightshade from our 
grounds; not by proscription and denunciation, 
but by cultivating a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and conciliation, 

Thirdly, to strengthen our national defenses; 
to place them upon a footing which may not 
leave the country exposed, in the event of war, 
to shameful and mortifying disasters; and espe- 
cially, to add largely to our military marine—a 
measure demanded by our extended foreign trade 
and the manifest inadequacy of the present naval 
establishment to give to it that protection and secn- 
rity which is necessary even in time of peace. 

trom a statement, the most authentic and relia- 
ble I have been able to procure of the present naval 
armaments of the States of Europe, it appears that 
Great Britain can put afloat a fleet of 678 effective 
war-vessels of all classes—150 of which are pro- 
pelled by steam—with an aggregate complement 
of 18,000 guns. The French navy consists of 328 
effective war-vessels, with an aggregate of 8,000 
guns. Russia has a fleet of 175 effective war-ves- 
sels, besides 440 gun-boats, with an aggregate com- 
plement of 6,000 guns. ‘The proportion of war- 
steamers in the navies of France and Russia, lam 
not able to state upon any reliable authority; but 
from statements [ have seen, and which I attach 
some credit to, the war steamers of the French 
navy may be set down at one hundred. That 


was the number authorized by the government of || 


France in 1845. 

I will not detain the Senate by any notice of the 
naval establishments of the inferior maritime Pow- 
ers of Kurope; but I am sure the Senate will take 
an interest in the statement I am able to make of 
the Navy of the United States, which consists of 
76 effective vessels of all classes, with an agegre- 
gate complement of 2,250 guns, and of these ves- 
sels, six are propelled by steam! 

Such ts the naval force that we must rely upon 
for the protection of the honor of our flag—our 
commerce, which penetrates every sea accessible 
to American enterprise, and an ocean frontier of 
six thousand miles in extent! 

Such is the beggarly and miserable preparation 
of the means of maritime warfare, either offensive 
or defensive, with which we proceed to provoke 
and insult the great Powers of Continental Europe! 
Why, sir, one single fact ought to be sufficient to 
awaken in the minds of the people of this country 
a lively apprehension of the perils of the condition 
in which we may be placed. Our communication 
at this moment with California and Oregon, for all 
purposes of effective supply and defence, is by 
sea—requiring an average voyage of four thou- 
sand miles by the Isthmus route, and of sixteen 
thousand miles, and not less than six months 
time, if the passage be made around Cape Horn, 
or through the Straits of Magellan. It will thus 
be seen at a glance, that either of the maritime 
Powers of Europe, whose navies I have alluded 
to, could in one or two months time so effectually 
block up our only reliable communication with 
California and Oregon, as to defy all the resources 
of this country short of a year or two’s prepara- 
tion to reopen it. 

But that is not the most lamentable and morti- 
fying aspect of the condition of affairs in this 
country. Ata period of time when all the east- 
ern world may be regarded as trembling upon the 
verge of convulsion and change; when principles 
most vital and momentous to mankind threaten to 
become the subject of universal conflict; at a 


period when we may be exposed to a hostile com- | 


bination of all the great Powers of Continental 
Europe. Atsuch a period as this—under such cir- 
cumstances as these, what are the prevalent ideas, 
and passions, and cares, which occupy American 
politicians and statesmen? The passion for place 
and position—the idea of power! These are the 
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The Compromise Measures, &c.—Mr. Riddle. 


cy, internal and external; foreign and domestic | 


commerce; the extension and improvement of in- 
ternal communications; the public defenses,—all, 


| not to the public, certainly to some of th 


all are become but secondary considerations, nez- | 


lected or moulded into shapes and forms subservi- 
ent to the purposes or adapted to the exigencies 
of the great, the eternal conflict which goes on as 
to whose hands, or what clique, or faction, or par- 
ty, shall be made the depositaries, from time to 
| ume, of the power and patronage of the Govern- 
ment. Even the slave question could not escape 


|| the predominant and controlling passion of the 


| 


up to its present complexion by the same inter- 
ests, it is indebted for all its present disturbing 
| vitality to the necessities and exigencies of these 
factions, or parties—if you please to dignify them 


| times, originally stimulated into beingand wrought | 


by the name—including, if you choose, the party | 


to which I belong. 

I would not do so great an act of discourtesy or 
injustice to the honorable members who grace this 
Chamber by their presence and enlighten it by 


| this floor, somewhat amused, at the chan 
| which has been displayed for prominent 


|Cape.t] made the first charge to the Filln 


| pendent political press. 
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and allude to one of more apparent ji 


nterest 


; eir Rep. 
resentatives at Washington. ~ 


‘We have lately been edified, and I m; 
without designing to detract from the elo, 
marks of several distinguished gentle 


ly ey y 
yuent ‘eg 
MEN uno 
ipions} 

TESIC en. 


tial candidates. My friend from Florida M, 


tune. This grated harshly upon the ears of cy) 
higher law party,”’ or the friends of Genera} So... 
Upon this side, he was replied to by the elogy, 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Breckinnine, 


less with the view of advocating the claims |: 


» 


| General Butler, than presenting the true charaes,. 


of that distinguished Kentuckian to the Amo, 
can people, and denouncing the course of ay inde 
This reply elicited, ; 


@ 1+ 


| was well calculated to do, a rejoinder from 4, 


their counsels, nor to the politicians and statesmen | 
of the country generally, as to deny that there are | 
many individual exceptions to the general aver- | 


ment I have made as to the passions and influen- 
ces which control public affairs. 


But, with this | 


explanation, I repeat that all political calculations | 
and speculations verge to one end. One idea || 


reigns triumphant throughout the land—the idea | 


of power! And this, too, at such a period in the 


| affairs of the world; this, too, in the American |! 


| Republic! Well may we invoke the spirit and 


the counsels of Washington to inspire us with | 
wisdom, and kindle once more in our bosoms the | 


flame of revolutionary patriotism. 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES, &e. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. R. RIDDLE, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee ofthe Whole 


on the state of the Union (Mr. Hissarp in the 
chair) on the Homestead Bill— 


Mr. RIDDLE said: 





Mr. Cuatrman: Upon the subject properly be- 
shall make but a few re- | 
The public lands, all things considered, | 


fore the committee, 
| marks. 
are likely to become a tax, rather than asource of 
revenue, toourGovernment. Asoriginally viewed, 


member from Illinios, [Mr. Ricuarpson,) and +), 
member from California, [Mr. Marsnait.] wl 
in turn espoused the cause of the very popular 
and distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Jy¢o, 
Dove tas;} and, overlooking many well-timed an 
eloquent defenses of President Fillmore, we wer: 
indulged a few days since with a most extrayo. 
gant eulogium of General Scott, by the gentlems 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Warp,] thus convertine 
the House of Representatives into a political arene, 
in which principles are overlooked, and every »; 
who speaks at all must become a gladiator, liayine 
in the fight, as his object or prize, the individya! 
whom he would personally prefer as the nex: 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the positio, 
which I occupy in this House. As one of its 
youngest and most inexperienced members, | 


| neither arrogate to myself influence to control, 


ability to direct, or wisdom to suggest the course 
which the Democratic party should pursue. Yer 


| I think that party will take care of itself. Its 


representatives in National Convention derive their 
power fresh from the people, and will reflect the 
people’s views, independent of any strife which 
now exists, or may hereafter exist, upon this floor. 
This opinion | believe well grounded. When such 
is not the case, we may for the first time despair 
of the permanent success of our party. Whi, 
then, should we day after day consume time, which 
could be more profitably devoted to other pur- 
poses, by discussing the me-its of particular mer 

Are not the lives and pubic services of all who 


| are mentioned in connection with the office well 


[ was taught to regard them not only as a sa- | 


cred trust for specific purposes—not only as pos- 


| sessions for the general benefit of all the States— 


ideas and passions which control every great in- | 


but as the only tangible basis of national credit, 
and our final resort in times of need. This was 
evidently the view taken by the Democratic party 
when they resisted the distribution of the proceeds 


of their sales among the States; and it is the po- | 


sition which I would now attempt to sustain, if I 
could perceive in the future the faintest shadow of 
a hope that success would follow the effort. But, 
sir, the future holds out no such prospect. In- 
stead of deriving seven or eight millions of dol- 
lars annually from their sales, for the support of 
the Government—which was the average receipt 
between 1830 and 1840—the amount during the last 
year, notwithstanding the great increase in popu- 
lation and emigration, was but two and a third 
millions, is likely to dwindle down to nothing, and 

| the deficiency be supplied by indirect taxes upon 
the people. 


I will not, upon the present occasion, allude to 


the causes of this, butembrace the opportunity to 
say, that the sooner we dispose of this unsettled 


and uncultivated territory, the better it will be for 


the public Treasury, and the people of the United 
States. 
to the States, for purposes of education, internal 
improvement, or whatever their constituted au- 
thorities may direct, or, if you choose, to individ- 
ual settlers, in the shape of homesteads, as the 


bill provides, thereby extending the benefits to the || 
citizens of the old as well as the new States, the | 


better it will be for the entire people of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the views which I have thus 
so briefly expressed, will evidently meet with fa- 
vor and disfavor upon both sides of this House. 


The sooner we donate these public lands | 


{| 
t} 


> 1 } ) 
/arrayed one against the other upon this floor. 


known to our countrymen? Who can speak of 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan, the un- 
doubted choice of those whom I have the honor 
to represent, whose course upon the quintuple 
treaty alone, independent of a thousand other 
considerations, should endear him to every Ameri- 
can heart, without feeling he was speaking of an 
old, well-tried, and familiar friend? Who ca: 
allude to the services of the younger, but equally 
patriotic Senator from Illinois, justly styled « 
young giant of America, whose course but two 
years since caused every true-hearted, Union- 
loving, and law-abiding citizen to thank his God 
there existed in the Northwest at least one spirit 
willing to resist, and able to divert, the curren! 
which threatened to overwhelm our glorious Co: 
stitution, without experiencing a glow of nauona 
pride at the mention of his name? Who cai 
speak of Pennsylvania’s favorite son, the cant 
date of the Keystone State, the firm, unflinching, 
weather-beaten soldier of the Constitution, without 
feeling his eulogy is but faint praise of the man who 
so successfully directed the helm of State during 
the memorable administration of President Polk: 
And who can allude to the character and distin- 
guished services of William O. Butler, last whom 
I shall mention, but not least in the estimatio! 
of the American people, and without referenc' 
to his sears, honorably as they were gained, not 
feel that he is almost treading upon sacred groun¢: 
These, and others whom I could menticn, neet 
no eulogy from us, and above all should not ‘¢ 
Each and all of them are worthy of the Dem- 
ocratic party—worthy of their support, and worthy 
of the confidence of every enlightened freeman. 
Such, sir, are my opinions of the men; and as 


terest in this country; every branch of public poli- || I shall now desert the subject for a future day, || I have no personal ends to accomplish, or ary 
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than the success of my party, and the tri- 


, of principles which I consider essential to 
rosperity of the country, if not the perpetuity 

~ republican institutions, [ shall never appear, 
- or elsewhere, as the champion of individuals, 
ro reat national and fundamental principles 
at sli ike. 


aes of the means they employ? 
;pwotten the excitement which prevailed through- 
tthe length and breadth of our country in 1850, 
en the stratagems of a weak Administration, 
‘ent to good, but powerful in their ability to 

jn harm, threatened to rend in twain this great 
Republic? Can we close our eyes to the fact, s that 
ea urcely a year has passed since that Administra- 
neame into power, Ww ithout developing some 
nendous fraud upon the Treasury, by ~whie h, 
dthrough whic hs a Cabinet minister has grown 


siul 


veh? No, sir;no! Such facts stand out in bold 
~lief amidst the tottering fabric of the Whig 


pry, we but few supporters, either here or 
sewhere. Why, then, I repeat, should we, upon 
this side of the House, delight in an apparent ef- 
rt to array the best men, and the best Dem- 
tic blood of the e ountry, against each other? 
Wi hy thus furnish weapons to our enemies? Why 
Jk'so much of ‘* old fogies,”’ and ‘* young fo- 
vies?’ Are not the young old enough to give dig- 
! ity, and command respect for their administration 
—and the old young enough to direct it with en- 
erry and purpose? If not, let us have old men 
<a and young men for war; but be 
sure the people select them, lest,as was hinted by 
nv friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. CHanp.er,]} 
we meet the fate of Rehoboam, and cause the 
es of the Democracy to revolt from the house 

of their fathers. 


You cannot doubt—this House cannot doubt— | 


ecountry cannot doubt that the success of the 


Jemoeratic party in the coming contest is essen- | 
| y 5 


il, not only to the purity of our Government, 
. it the peace and quiet of the Union. How can 


e judge of the future but by the past, and the re- | 


trospect, too, confined to the history of our own 
country? W e must not travel back to the days 
‘ancient Republics. They form no criterion for 
raction. We need only to take the history of 
etwo parties of our country during the last few 
ars (others I deem unworthy of notice) to be 
convinced of the truth of my position. I am well 


aware it is an easy thing for members to explain | 
away their votes, and regret, particularly after | 


failing to defeat measures which prove instrumen- 
tal of great good, they did not vote with the ma- 
Jonty; but it is fortunate for us, and still more for- 
inate for our successors, that there is a tablet 
upon which the acts of every party and public 
man are written, and from which they can never 
beerased. ‘The hearts of our people, and the his- 
tory of their country, constitute a volume to which 
emay always safely refer, with acertainty of not 
bing de seived. How w ill the Whig party stand 
when arraigned before this tribunal? What excuse 
can they offer for the throes of agony and the tears 
of blood which their unholy course has abstracted, 
on more than one occasion, from a disturbed and 
excited country ? 
se speaking ‘thus of the Whig party, I would be 
loing injustice to some of its members, both in 
ad out of Congress, if I did not make them hon- 
ible exceptions. 1 treat the party as a national 
organization, and as such must speak of them, or 
lot Speak at all. I charge them with being the 
cause of all the troubles the country has experi- 
enced, growing out of either the slavery question, 
or the ac quisition of territory; and I assume for 
the Democratic party, as a party, the credit of set- 
ing such questions upon a basis satisfactory to the 
country, and to the honor and credit of the Ameri- 
can people. 
compromise measures ef the last Congress, which, 
‘SIs generally conceded, would not have become 
‘ws of the land when they did, had General Tay- 
lor. lived, and his Cabinet continued to exercise 
their controlling influence. I shall not allude spe- 
cifically to them all, or discuss any, but content 
myself with noticing the fugitive ‘slave bill, the 


creat sine qua non with the Southern States, anda | 


test vote upon the all-exciting g question—the opin- 


Besides, have we forgotten, because | 
yy strength here, there i is a common enemy in | 
» field—bold, insidious, and unscrupulous, glo- | 
* in our divisions, and courting success, re- | 
Have we | 


Take, for instance, the pacific or | 


|| ceiving it. 
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ion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
bill would never have been clothed with its im- 
portance, or considered necessary by a single Rep- 
resentative of a single State, if the act of 1793, and 
the spirit of the Constitution had been carried out 
in good faith by the united people of the North. 

5ut such was not the case. A spirit of opposition 
had grown up, north of Delaware, and, | am sorry 
to say, found no little support and encouragement 
among the Whigs of that State, which endangered 
institutions of the South, and caused her statesmen 
to seek refuge under the wings of the Constitution; 
to fall, if fall they must, beneath the battlements 
their forefathers had bequeathed them. 

Since the passage of this bill—and there is un- 
mistakable evidence before Congress that its pro- 
visions meeta hearty response from a vast mi wyor- 
ity of our countrymen—an effort is made upon this 
floor, and the first day of the session, by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, [Mr. Canext,} who is enti- 
tled to the credit of giving the compromise meas- 
ures his support, sec onded by the gentleman from 
New York, |Mr. Brooxs,] who is best known to 
me through his unceasing efforts, as an editor, to 





| produce the storm which he never labored to sub- 


due, to induce the Democratic party to pass reso- 
lutions declaring them (the compromise measures 
‘*a finality in their totality.” 

It is to be regretted that the honorable gentle- 
man from Florida should have been inveigled 
into the trap of the New York politician, and par- 
ticularly when that trap was so badly set. Sir, 
every true Democrat upon this floor, recognized 
as such by his party, was unwilling to disturb, 
either for the purpose of amendment or repeal, one 
of these compromise measures. ‘They were in 
favor of them being regarded as a fin: lity in their 
totality; but they, or some at least, were unwilling 
to subscribe to an act which would cause future 
generations to doubt that the credit, the immortal 
credit of these measures, as far as the House of 
Representatives was concerned, 1s CHIEFLY DUE 
THE Democratic party. Such 
should be made, if made at all, 
conventions of the two parties. 
mate province, as representatives of the entire peo- 
ple of our country, to express their views, boldly 
and fearlessly, upon this or any other subjec t pre- 
sented them, and the party which shrinks from 
such responsibility from fear of losing the sup- 


declarations 
by the national 


| port of any particular class of politicians—I care 





not whether it be the Democrats or Whigs—l 
hope to see defeated. 1 was glad to hear the hon- 
orable member from Tennessee, [Mr. WittiaMs,] 
who addressed the committee some days since, 
and whose liberality and patriotism we have had 
cause more than once to commend, speak so boldly 
upon this subject. I congratulate my party upon 
the prospect of his support for the nominee of the 
Baltimore Convention. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, (interrupting.) As 
the gentleman finds so much to approve in the 
course taken by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{[Mr. Wixtiams,] | wish to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether he will follow his example, and re- 
fuse to support the nominee of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, unless the convention shall indorse the 
compromise ? 

Mr. RIDDLE. Ihave said no such thing. The 
views of every Democrat spoken of in connection 
with the Presidency, are known upon this ques- 
tion. But I will say, if it affords the gentleman 
any satisfaction, | will support no man whose 
views upon the compromise measures are un- 
known to the country, or who is afraid to make 
them known. But, sir, the objections to Congress 
making such declarations weretwofold. First, it 
might be regarded as a precedent, that it is neces- 


sary for a future Congress to reaffirm the acts of 


their predecessors, in order to make them effect- 
iveor bindings and, secondly, it detracts from the 
independence ‘of good men, by allowing others to 
crawl in, at the eleventh hour, and share thei ir vic- 
tory. Y et | would say to the ‘gentlemen upon the 


| other side of the House, as far as this particular 


case is involved, had such resolutions been passed, 
even by your votes, your former acts would not be 
forgotten. The motive was too glaring; and I have 
more confidence in the intelligenc e of the Ameri- 


can people than to suppose them a of per- | 
aw consign- | 


The Ephesians passed a 


[t is their legiti- | 
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ing the name of the youth w ho fired the temp! 
Diana, on the night Alexander the Great was 
born, to oblivion; but the act had been done, and : 
notwithstanding that law, the youth had accom 
ished his object—had immortalized ie name, 
Seow , | say to the Whig party here, w ho resisted 
the most Imports ant compromise measure of the 
last Congress, that all the resolutions you may 
pass to whitewash your past votes, will be as in 
effective as the E phe sian law to suppress the name 
of Herostratus. His name will be foreotten when 
your acts will be brought up in judgment against 
your children’s children, 
Mr. Chairman, I have taken the trouble to 


ex- 
amine the vote upon the fugitive slave bill by the 
House of Representatives of the Thirty-first Con- 


cress in the nine Northern Atlantic States, embra- 
cing that portion of our e ountry which 
nominates and Whie Presidents, when 


made at ail. TheStates and votes I have arranged 


rene rallw 
makes 


in tabular form, and they truly present a one-sided 
game. 

Present. For the bill. Ag tthe iu 
a oR. dD. Ww. Db Mi 
DEORE cnccun <eecde ses 5 l 3 0 ) 1 
New Hampshire..... 2 i 2 0 0 l 
.(. ——aee 0 3 0 0 0 3 
Massachusetts....... 0 { 0 0 0 { 
Rhode Island.... . 0 2 0 0 0 » 
Connecticul....... . oO 3 0 0 vu 3 
i fe 2 21 l 0 l 21 
a ee, ae | 2 I 0 0 > 
Pennsylvania........ 6 10 6 0 0 10 
TOC iiasces saad 16 47 13 0 3 17 


Thus we find present, when the vote was taken 
from these nine States forty-seven Whi 
Democrats, including 


gsand siztern 
among the Democrats the 
gentleman from the eighteenth district of New 
York, (Mr. Kine,] who is better known to the 
country as a Free-Soiler. Of these forty-seven 
Whigs, not one, not a single man, voted for the 
bill, notwithstanding it constituted one of a series 
of measures upon which the very fate = the Re 

public was then supposed to hang.* he siX- 
teen Democrats, thirteer ‘sale voles 
and cordial support. ca let us examine this mat- 
ter a little further, and see how many “ dodgers’ 

these States owned at that period —making a 
sonable allowance, of course, for W ho were 

sick and necessarily detained from the House. 
They had upon this floor ninety-two members, of 
which number seventy were Whigs and twenty-tiro 
Democrats. Of these ninety-two members, as I 
have already said, hut sixty-three voted, leaving 
twenty-nine unaccounted for. What, lLamasked, 
were the — s of these twenty-nine dodgers ? 
My re} ply 1 » twenty-four Whigs and five Democrats 

So not wate ‘did sixteen Whigs to one Democrat 
vote against the bill, but the Journal shows ther 

were five ** Whig dodgers”’ to one ** Democratic 
dodger’? when the vote was taken. If these facts 
are not conclusive as to who, which party, in the 
North are the friends and which the enemies of 
the measure, I am at a loss toconceive what proof 
would be deemed sufficient. How, then, do thes: 
facts comport with the declaration made a few 
days since by the member from Connecticut, [Mr 
CLEVELAND, ] ‘‘that the fugitive slave bill is a 
Whig measure?’’ Itis to be considered a Whig 
measure, I suppose, because he did not vote for it 

I do not doubt he thinks SO 4 for since I fi st l e- 
came acqunone with that gentle men, | have 
thought it the best s spe ‘ulation at W: 
you know, sir, there are me 1y good ones here) to 
buy him at what he is w me to the 
party, and sell him at his own price, 
could get a purchaser. 

Now, sir, at the time of the passage of thi bill 
no Democrat in the North, to my knowledg 
doubted the constitytionality of the law: and no 
man, claiming to be a Democrat, excepting the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Ranrovt,] has since doubted it. I will not detain 
the committee with an argument upon this point. 
The second section of the fourth article of ‘the 
Constitution is clear enough for me. If not, the 
act of the 12th of February, 1793, which declares 
‘*that the owner of a fugitive slave, 
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*Mr. Eliot, a Whig from Massachusetts, voted for the 
fugitive slave bill. This vote was overlooked, from the fnet 
that he was a new member, elected wpon the resignation of 
Mr. Winthrop, and his name not appearing among the ori- 
ginal members of the House in the Thirty-first Congress. 
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‘ attorney, has a right to pursue such slave within 
‘any State or Territory of this Union, and upon 
‘ satisfactory proof of his prapety therein, remove 
‘such slave to the State or Territory from which 
‘he or she fled. And any person who obstructs 
‘such owner, agent, or attorney, in seizing or ar- 
‘ resting such fugitive, or harbors or conceals such 
‘ fugitive after notice that he or she wasa fugitive, 
‘ shall forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dol- 
‘lars,’’ would be satisfactory. Sir, it would be 
an act of supererogation on my part, even to call 
this law into question. In addition to the facts, 
that it has been sustained by the highest judicial 
authorities known to our land, and supported by 
the most distinguished expounders of the Federal 
Constitution, it was passed by a Congress (the 
second) which contained in this House alone, 
conventional delegates from six of the twelve 
States which then constituted the Union. New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, were represented in 
that Congress by gentlemen who were in the con- 
vention that adopted the Constitution of the United | 
States in 1787, at Philadelphia, and who, it is to 
be presumed at least, would be best able to inter- 
pret their own acts. Th» law of the last Congress 
ms but an auxiliary to th: act of 1793, and to pro- 
nounce the one unconstitutional, is certainly to 
condemn the other. 

But let us see who rendered the act of the last 
Congress necessary, and who are consequently || 
answerable for troubles of that day, as well as 
justly entitled to the suspicions and unworthy the |) 
support ofa Union-loving people. Massachusetts | 
I will overlook as far as possible. She is bound 
to her idols, and I will let her alone; although | 
during her last election there was a Spartan band | 
who contended for the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, and left a ray of hope upon her political hori- 
zon. In 1831, as is well known to this House, 
the last violent slavery excitement, or rather anti- 
slavery fanatacism, may be said to have com- 
menced. The Governor of South Carolina then 
heard that societies were being formed in the city 
of Boston to interfere with the institutions of the 
South, and at his request, Mayor Quincy traced 
the agitation to an interview between a certain 
Lloyd Garrison and a negro boy in a small room 
in a retired part of the city. This individual 
(Garrison) then predicted that the foot of the | 
young liberator would make the nation tremble to 
its centre. How well that prediction was verified, 
the history of 1850 too plainly answers. But so 
the excitement began. Who fanned the flame, 


The Co 


| Massachusetts. 
| time, | think, he declared in effect, that there was 
| no Free-Soil party other than the Whig party— 
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States, were willing to take measures to effect the || Such are the men whom the Whigs of the Soy) 


abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
abolish the slave trade between the States, and 
prevent the admission into the Union of a slave 
State; but come down to periods within the recol- 
lection of us all, and quote from his speeches in 
1847 and 1851. Ihave said that I place confi- 
dence in Mr. Webster’s statements upon matters 
of fact. | hope no Whig will have less. Then 
let us see what he says at Springfield, on the 29th 
of September, 1847: 


** | hope there are some among the Democrats who will 


go with us in support of the proviso, but when we come to | 
| the real question—the vote, who and how many can we || 


rely upon to help us? Sir, what occurred the other day at 


| Worcester, may serve to shed some light upon the mattef. 
The Wilmot proviso was scouted out of the assemblage of | 


the Democracy.’ 


And this, Mr. Chairman, is Free-Soil, Abolition 
At Abingdon, about the same 


that it was, per se, the Free-Soil party. Now, I 
would think it particularly bold, and especially in 
a young man, to contradict the declarations of 
Mr. Webster, upon a matter, too, relating to the 
action of his own party in the New England 
States. 

There are other and later speeches from this 
distinguished gentleman, which | might quote, 


| such as his speech at Buffalo, in 1851, in which 
he declared ‘* he would never consent that there | 
|| * should be one foot of slave territory beyond what 


‘the old thirteen States had at the time of the 
‘formation of the Union;”’ if my time would per- 


| mit, and there was any apparent danger of his 


being the nominee of the W hig party. 
As to Mr. Fillmore, his course, though less con- 


spicuous, is certainly as objectionable to a national | 


man. ‘lake him where you will, and when you 
will, prior to his elevation to the Presidency, he 


| was always recognized as the firmest friend and 
| supporter of what is now termed ‘‘ the higher 


law party.’’ In October, 1838, he boldly declared 


| to the Abolitionists of Erie county, New York, 


| under any circumstances, so long as a slave was | 
held therein; that he was in favor of abolishing the | 


and furnished fuel for the destructive element, until || 


becoming alarmed at the extent of their deeds, 
created though they may have been for sectional 
purposes, they fled for protection behind the bar- 
riers of the Constitution? Prominent among those | 
embraced in this category stand the present Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State of the United States. 
It is true we have no reason to complain of their 
recent official acts bearing upon this subject; but 
I think it equally true that no wise or prudent 
man would willingly trust that individual with the 
management of private or public affairs who, in 
one year alone out of twenty, had been right— 
even though that year be the last. Admit such 
men into your political family. Encourage them 
to come. Give them, if you choose, posts of 
honor at your banquets, but hesitate lest you place 
them too soon at the head of the table. They 
may there be guilty of the indiscretions of earlier 
days, and dishonor the house you invited them to 
adorn. 

In alluding to these gentlemen, or rather the 
course they have pursued, I shall necessarily be 
brief. Of Mr. Webster I shall first speak, not 
because he can be consider@i a very formidable 
opponent to either President Fillmore or General 
Scott, but because of his being an exponent of the 
principles of Northern Whiggery—because of his 
age and superior ability as a statesman, and be- 
cause of the confidence I have always reposed in 
his statements upon matters of fact. It would be 
sufficient for most men to cite the course of Mas- 
aachusetts, as she has always, in her conventions 
and by her laws, reflected the views of her greatest | 
statesman. But let us look at his individual acts. 

To do so I will not travel back to the troubles | 
of 1819, 1836, or 1838, when he and his friends | 


| ready been alluded to the present session, on the | 


in a letter addressed to William Mills, that he was 
opposed to the annexation of Texas into the Union 


slave trade between the States; and in favor of im- 
mediate legislation for the abolition of <a 
the District of Columbia. These opinions Mr. 
Fillmore has never retracted, although I do him 
the justice to say, he has expressed a disposition 


|| to be governed by the decisions of the courts, 


which we all know he could not control. 
Again, overlooking other votes which have al- 


llth December, 1838, Mr. Atherton introduced 


resolutionsin the House of Representatives, among || 
|| which was the following: 


* Resolved, That ali attempts on the part of Congress to 


| abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or the '‘lerrito- 


ries, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from State to State, 
or to discriminate between the institutions of one portion of 


| the country and another, are in violation of the Constitu- 


tion, destructive of the fundamental principles in which the 


Union of these States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of || 


Congress.”’ 


This resolution, expressing, as it did, the sound- 


'| est national views, passed by the decisive vote of 


one hundred and thirty-seven yeas to sixty-siz nays; 
but among the nays will be found the name of Mil- 
lard Fillmore. Sir, his whole political course has 
been in keeping with these votes; and until he be- 
came the President of the United States, and found 
that to persist in such a course would inevitably 
dethrone him, if not destroy the Union—he was 
always found supported by and adhering to the 
Abolitionists of New York, and the New Eng- 
land States. But his recent course as President, 
bearing upon this question, I have alluded to. 


That course the American people have indorsed, | 


and the Democratic party have approved, and 
given him credit for. Yet, for this independence 
and patriotism, whether arising from the just con- 
victions of his mind, or a spirit of obedience to the 
will of the majority of the people, and of Con- 


|| gress, he is to be, if not already, ostracized by 


the entire Whig party of the Northern States. 
The fact speaks for itself; and it is more honor- 


| 


stances, if defeat awaits him, than to be elected 


in Massachusetts, and the other New England || under any other. 


——————————$—$—$—$——— ————— FTEFECECEETCEO 
| promise to support; but, Mr. Chairman, there 
another under whose flag they will be most likels 
to fight, and who, let me tell them, will be nom) 
nated, chiefly by the nine States which | h c 
mentioned. I need scarcely add that | allude + 
General Scott. I will not say, nor can my Whi 
friends say, they object to his principles, or hy 
views upon great national questions. No ma, 
knows what they are, and no man can vouch fy, 
| what they will be. When heisnominated, « mum” 
will be the word; and when his forces are rallied 
| and you ask for the principles for which they cop. 
tend, Lundy’s Lane, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gord, 
Chapultepec, and Mexico, will be engraved upon 
his banners. But, pause a moment, ye men os 
national views, and see who are second in coy. 
mand, and likely—aye, certain—to direct the pea . 
establishment should the camp-fires of the enemy 
| 
i 


ave 


be extinguished. Seward, Clayton, Johnson, and 
id genusomne. They have placed him in noming. 
tion; they have charge of his conscience, and they 
will control his acts. They will constitute th 
better portion of his Cabinet, and dictate the policy 
which his Administration shall pursue. Boul 
this if you choose, butif you live to see the fourth 
of March, 1853, and General Scott should by any 
possibility succeed, (which God forbid!) there w;) 
not be a shadow of that doubt left. 

Here, then, is the issue presented to the Whig 
party, and to be peesentad ties American people: 
A statesman, or asoldier? A man not only familiar 
| with the duties of the Executive, but the policy of 
the Government, and its foreign and domestic re. 
| lations; or a man who has been educated in the 
camp, and imbibed his notions of Government and 
political economy from the mouth of the cannon? 

Of the Jatter kind we have had one President— 
| God forbid we should have another. Genera! 
Taylor was a brave, generous, and honorable man 
He richly merited the thanks of his countrymen 
But he was one of that class of men who live too 
long for their reputation. Had he reposed upon 
his onipce idibiientiy acquired in the fields of 
Mexico—his name would be held in gratefu! 
remembrance—a rich heritage to his country. 
But ambition seemed to control his destiny, and 
proved his destruction. He became the victim of 
corrupt and designing politicians. His adminis- 
tration became the scoff and scorn of honorable 
| men of both parties; and the country, while it 
lamented his loss, had cause to glory in its own 


ain. 

. Under General Scott must we not expect the 
'| same condition of things? Was he not educated 
in the same school? And has he a better know!- 
edge of our institutions and their necessities, or 
our public men—their virtues and integrity? Is 
he not indorsed by the same authority? Is he 
not urged upon you by the same individuals? | 
ask you, in all candor and sincerity, to think upon 
and answer these questions. I ask you, notass 
,olitician, but one who, I trust, loves his country 
Detter than his party, and who will go with you 
to-morrow for a national Whig in preference toan 
unsound, sectional Democrat. If General Scott 
be nominated, and elected, (of which, I admit, 
there is but little chance,) there is nothing more 
certain than that he will be governed by the men 
| who controlled the administration of the lamented 
| Taylor, and who, in eighteen months, almost 
blotted the Whig party out of existence. 
There is one other fact to which I will allude 
before dropping this branch of my discourse, an 
to which I also invite the attention of the Nationa! 
| Whigs. Since the last of the compromise mess 
ures became a law, six of the nine Northern States 
| to which 1 have alluded, have elected members 0! 

the other branch of Congress, viz: Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. : 

From these six States, three Democrats an¢ 
three Whigs have been sent to the Senate of te 
United States. How do such Senators stand upo" 
the compromise measures? The Democrats 1° 
only acquiesce in those measures, but are ready 
to resist, under any and all circumstances, theit 
amendment or repeal, whilst the Whigs, or ‘¥° 
at least of them, are virtually pledged to avs 





able in him to be defeated under such circum- |, themselves of the first opportunity to re eal the 


one which cements the whole together. Then, '" 
view of these facts, which I suppose no man W™ 
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attempt to deny, how can a national Whig, a | 
Union Whig, or a Democrat, who is ipso facto a |} 
ion man, doubt the soundness of the Northern 
Nemocracy ? How can they overlook the acts of 
‘at Democracy here, or the additional fact that 
wherever they have had recent elections, as in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the gallant Gran- 
ve State—the State which you, sir, have the honor 
part to represent, whose Democracy have re- 
ently covered themselves with glory in a contest 
vith the allied forces of Whiggery and Abolition- 
sm—they have inscribed the compromise meas- 
ves upon their banners, and conducted such ban- 
vers triumphantly to victory? 

These remarks, Mr. Chairman, I have addressed 
sarticularly to the National Whigs, because, as a 
party, they are worthy of every respect, and, as 

dividuals, men with whom we can proudly asso- 
jate, Let me now turn to my political associates, 
snd the people of the country at large, and see if 
there are not reasons, humerous and strong, to in- 
luce us to avoid even the semblance of a quarrel, 
which may possibly affect the nominee of the Bal- 
umore Convention. It is true we are strong— 
strong in this House, strong in the country, and 
strong in the heart of every lover of republican 
institutions throughout the world—yet no house 
is so strong that, divided against itself, it will not 
fall. If the seed of such division be scattered here, 
we, sir, will have an awful retribution. We will 
ustly be held responsible by an outraged constit- 
iency, amidst the wailings of unexpected and un- 
necessary defeat. I say, we will justly be held 
responsible for such a result. The Whig party 
cannot, dare not, make issue with us upon princi- | 
ples before the American people. ‘Their measures 
iave long since become obsolete, while the policy 
ff the Democratic party has carried the country 
onward to unexampled and almost miraculous 
prosperity and wealth. 
' Behold that country to-day, and think what it 
would be if the clamor of ‘*no more territory and 
no more States,’’ the battle-cry of the Federal and 
Whig parties since the admission of Tennessee in 
1796, had had its desired effect, and the spirit of 
progress, SO sneeringly hinted at by many, been 
nipped in the bud. We would be yet but a feeble 
Republic of thirteen Atlantic States, with no na- 
tional character abroad, and at home surrounded 
by petty republics, jealous of us and of each other, 
und at peace or war whenever the arts of Euro- 
pean diplomacy would so direct. Who, in the 
language of a distinguished Democrat, can doubt 
this? Who annexed Louisiana in 1802, against 
the deadliest hostility of the Federal party? Jef- 
ferson, backed by the Republican party. Who 
reclaimed Florida from Spain against the same 
opposition? The Democratic party. Who recog- 
nized the independence of Texas at the first mo- 
ment, without waiting to see if Mexico, by the 
aid of some foreign intervention, could conquer 
her back again? Andrew Jackson. And who 
brought her into the Union, the first independent 
State united to us out of independent contiguous 
territory? A Democratic Congress and Demo- 
cratic people, notwithstanding the Legislatures of 
most, if not all, the Whig States protested against 
it. 

Of California I need not speak. Her coasts | 
ind het ports, more valuable by far than the mil- 
uons of gold which she annually pours into the 
coffers of the other States, would still be controlled 
vy the soldiers of a military despotism, but for 
the policy of the Democratic party. Behold, then, 
{ repeat, our country as it is, and think what it is 
to be if the Democratic party are but true to them- 
selves ! The flight of the American eagle is no 
onger obstructed by the waters of the Mississippi. 
He now rises with the morning sun, to bathe hie 
beak in the Atlantic, and, accompanying that sun 
throughout the day, retires to rest within sound 
of the gentle murmurs of the Pacific, surveying, 
in his entire flight, the fruits of Democratic policy 
and Republican progress. To these statements [ 
challenge contradiction. There is neither wild 
fancy nor error of historical fact in one of them. 

et me, then, in conclusion, venture to express 
the hope, that no act of ours, no act or acts of the 
Democratic party—and especially growing out of 
predilections for men, or differences between indi- 
viduals, a one of whom is justly entitled to the | 
Support and confidence of the American people— | 
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will tend to check the wheel of progress, or cir- 
cumscribe the limits within which the emblem of 
our nation will be respected. Let us, rather, go 
on conquering and to conquer; not by force of 
arms, but the more potent genius of free institu- 
tions, until the whole North American continent 
will worship, of one accord, at the same political 
altar, and be bound together under the hallowed 
name of the American Unton! 


THE POSITION OF NEW YORK ON THE PRE3 
IDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
elpril 23, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Hissarp in the 
chair) on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. DEAN said: Mr. Chairman, I would not 
have occupied the attention of the committee at this 
time upon any subject, but for the very extraor- 
dinary language of the honorable member from 
Arkansas, (Mr. Jounson,] and of the honorable 
gentleman from lowa, [Mr. Henn, | charging upon 
the members of this House, from the Eastern 
States, New York included, concerted action to 
defeat all bills, without regard to their merits, 
favorable to Western and Southwestern interests, 
and calling upon the Representatives from those 
sections to combine and adopt retaliatory meas- 
ures. Such language and such charges are not 
only unjustified by the facts, but demand a prompt 
and open denial on the part of those against whom 
they are made; and, as I have uniformly voted 
against putting the railroad bills on their passage, 
without areference and full discussion, I shall take 
occasion, before [ resume my seat, to give the 
reasons which have determined my action, and 
which, I doubt not, have been controlling with 
those who have voted in the same way. And I 
shall do this for no purpose but to place our action 
right before the country, and disabuse the minds 
of the gentlemen who suppose they have observed, 
in our united votes, indications of a different mo- 


| tive; for, sir, there is no feeling which I more 


deeply deprecate here than that which would lead 
a member of this House to look with favor, or the 
reverse, upon a public measure, in consequence of 
the place trom whence it originated, or the portion 
of the Confederacy which it was supposed chiefly 
to benefit. In legislating here, | know but one 
Government, made up, it 1s true, of different mem- 
bers, but forming, for all purposes of national 
action, a single whole; and | do not recognize the 
right, duty, or power of this Government to legis- 
late for the States, either for good or for evil. 
Each State is an independent sovereignty, and has 
the exclusive power to manage, in its own way, 
and in the manner it chooses, all matters relating 
to its domestic concerns; and the National Gov- 
ernment has no more authority to intermeddle 
with these than it has to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Russia or Great Britain. The Federal 
doctrine of the merger of the distinct and absolute 
sovereignty of the States into the sovereignty of 
the nation, for any purposes of domestic legisla- 
tion, finds no place in my Democracy. 
quently, I would confine this Government, in its 
legislative and administrative action, exclusively 
to national objects; so that the States, either by 
themselves, or companies incorporated by them, 
should construct their own roads. This was, and 
this is, Democratic doctrine; and gentlemen will 
find that it will require the combined action of a 
united party to resist the inevitable tendency of 
the National Government to centralization and the 
exercise, within the States, of powers not given 
by the Constitution. This effort to apply the 
public property to local objects, I vegued as an 
exhibition of this tendency. 
THE PRESIDENCY AND NEW YORK POLITICS. 

Before proceeding to reply to the charges made 
against us for our votes upon these bills, and 
giving the reasons which induce me to favor the 
measure now under consideration, I desire the 
attention of the Democratic portion of the House 
to a few words on the presidential question, and 
the position of. New York on that subject. And 
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I would not have done this but for the remark that 
has recently been made, and quite frequently re- 
peated, that New York could not be carried for 
the Democratic nominee; thata nomination should 
be made without reference to it; and that the Pres- 
ident could be elected without the vote of New 
York. One would suppose the experience of 1845 
quite sufficient to teach men,even dull of compre- 
hension, a lesson which would prevent its repet:- 
tion, and that wise men would know better, even 
without the lesson. But I feel that such remarks 
are unjust to New York, and such action on the 
part of the Democratic Convention would be not 
only dangerous, but suicidal and ruinous to the 
party. Ido not propose to reopen the discussion 
here, about ** Old Fogies ” or ** Young America’”’ 
In these I have taken no part, nor will [. Any 
kind of ** Fogies ’’ suit me better than Whig Fogies. 

Our common object is to drive them from the 
White House and the Executive Departments. 
We have now a Whig Administration conducting 
the Government upon the principles which have 
always actuated the Federal party. On the 4th 
of March next this policy must be changed. How 

Not 
by voluntarily and with premeditation and malice 
aforethought, disfranchisinga State, or ostracising 
one half of her Democracy. Not by advocating 
upon this floor the claims of any man to a presi- 
dential nomination. No man has a claim upon the 
Democratic party. I utterly repudiate the doc- 
trine. But if any one had sucha claim, this ts the 
last place to advance it by speeches in its favor. 
Such speeches only renerate feelings which it may 
take months to allay. And gentlemen ought to 
remember that a nomination, even by the great 
Democratic party—potent as it is, with its tw enty- 
six Governors of States; with its vast majority of 
State Legislatures; with itsoverpowering numbers 
in both branches of Congress, and its deep lodg- 
ment in the popular heart, that even now a nom! 

nation is not an election. The Whig party, 
though defeated everywhere, is not disbanded or 
destroyed. Though they are now quarreling—and 
one gentleman tells us General Scott cannot get 
respectable men enough to form an electoral ticket 
in Tennessee; another proclaims Mr. Fillmore’s 
weakness—vet,. when the ‘*Slaughter House 
Convention *’ meets, I believe all these forebod 

ings will cease—all these prophecies be forgotten, 
and all remnants of principle will be offered up on 
the shrine of party. They will support the nom 

inees of that convention, as in a memorable in- 
stance, the recollection or the record of which ha 

not yet passed away,—they went— 

‘* For Tyler, therefore, 
Without a why or wherefore.’ 


is an end so desirable to be accomplished 


I understood the honorable gentleman from Ker 
tucky (Mr. Warp] as avowing it publicly here, 
as a Whig custom, which he thought should be 
followed in the next campaign, to make no declara 
tion of principles—but to go it blind; and when 
asked for the principles, to drown the in 
shouting Lundy’s Lane, Cherubusco, Chapulte 
pec, and the Halls of the Montezumas. Really | 
did not expect so frank an avowal here 

Mr. WARD. I have never said in this House 
or elsewhere, upon any occasion, that the W hig 
arty did not make a declaration of principles; 


’ 


juiry DY 


but on the contrary, Isaid thatthey had. I stated 
that they made no platform in 1840 or 48. 
Mr. DEAN. I stand corrected. I will put it 


in my published speech, ‘* no platform ”” of princi 
ples. I must say, however, that a 
who can make a distinction between the two sen- 
timents, must have a mind so constituted, as a 
difference to see 

“ *Twixt tweediedum and twé 


' 
rentieman, 


dledee.’’ 

But whether avowed or not, they will go it blind; 
for it is a peculiarity of the leaders of that party 
to scent the public plunder as far as a hyena will 
a grave, and to follow by instinet wherever there 
is the remotest prospect of securing it. The 
question in dispute among them now, has slight, 
if any, relation to principle. Itis chiefly a ques- 
tion of spoils. General Taylor—whom history 
will say, was nominally President for a brief 
period—was brought forward by the availibility 
portion of the Whigs. After his nomination, 
‘‘the Woolly Heads’’ of New York and some 
other States made a feint of bolting, and held out 
for some two months, until they had had sufficient 
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time to consult with his committee, and get a 
pledge for the patronage. Whether they ever got 
this pledge or not, I do not say. Only that they 
did, simultaneously—the Free-Soil portion of the 
W hig party—unite in his support, and that a Cabi- 
net of a certain description was formed, and that 
they did have the control of the appointments. 
You can judge as well as 1, by putting that and 
that together, how the thing was arranged. It 
was certainly a remarkable comcidence—an unac- 
countable accident, one of those wonderful coinei- 
dences, which never occur by chance, but are to 
be attributed solely to that kind of Providential 
interposition, which gives victory to the best dis- 
ciplined troops. 

That the honorable Senator from New York, 
and his branch of the Whig party, did have the 
control of General Taylor, is a historical fact, 
which need not be repeated in Washington. The 
Vice President, Mr. Fillmore, could have nothing 
to say in the bestowal of Executive patronage. 
W hen General Taylor died, then the Vice Presi- 
dent, the heir apparent, and his friends who had 
been obliged to starve, or eat at the second table, 
invited the Senator and his retainers to stand 
back and wait. Mr. Fillmore is now under cer- 
tain influences in distributing the offices—those 
who control these matters now want to keep him 
where he is—the other set, with appetites sharp- 
ened by their long fast, threaten vengeance, and 
are determined to name his successor, or let a 
Democrat take his place. Mr. Fillmore could 
propitiate them in an hour, by giving them the 
control of the appointments. 

As ua means of ousting the present incumbent, 
they early started General Scott as their candidate, 
and thus have, or suppose they have him commit- 
ted to their interests. Butif he should cut them 
now, would we hear any more fears expressed by 
the Silver Greys, think you, about his principles? 
They all know that no man, without losing caste, 
can escape from his political associates; that they 
must cling to him like his shadow; and that of 
them, and by them, must his appointments be 
made; that even a man with the iron nerve and 
unyielding firmness of General Jackson, was thus 
influenced... They understand perfectly well, 
therefore, that the party who bring forward the 
candidate and secure his nomination, have his ear, 
and can, in a great measure, control him. The 
W higs, ever since they elected General Harrison 
in 1840, by aid of the mum committee, have had 
a ficht of this kind among themselves, and the 
point in dispute is, not which is the fittest and 
safest candidate for President, but which set shall 
name the man, and, consequently, be the commit- 
tee to control the Administration. Because, for 
all purposes of making appointments, and distrib- 
uting the Executive patronage, the committee, 
**the power behind the throne,’’ is the President, 
and not the thine that occupies the chair of State. 

What do these men, who are now the peculiar 
champions of General Scott—the keepers of his 
consclence-—the guardians of his tongue, and re- 
strainers of his pen—care for him? In 1812, 
while the Republican party was sustaining the war, 
which first placed him in position before the coun- 
try and the world, they were rejoicing at the de- 
feat of our arms. And the war with Mexico, 
which gave to this nation such a proud name 
abroad, so great an acquisition of valuable terri- 
tory, and added the crowning glory to his fame, 
they not only opposed, endeavoring to produce 
divisions in our councils, and bring defeat upon 
our arms, but gave publicity to treason by openly 
hoping the Mexicans would welcome our brave 
soldiers **to hospitable graves.’’ They care no 
more for General Scott than for the epaulette 
which -aderns his shoulder, or the buttons that 
glitter on his coat. General Taylor has been used 


by them. General Scott is now the object of their ° 


designs: and if General Santa Anna, or General 
Tom Thumb, should promise greater availability 
and maleability, they would drop the one and take 
up the other to-morrow. 

In my mind there is no doubt, as to which 
division will succeed at the Whig Convention; for 
Mr. Seward is as potent with the Whig party of 
New York as Meg Merrilles ever was with her 
troupe of gypsies. Governor Johnston and his 


friends are said to be equally powerful in Pennsyl- 
Vania, 
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will be sufficient, acting together, to control the 
convention; and they will nominate some man in 
the interest of that coterie of politicians. They 
are too experienced and skillful sportsmen to allow 
the game, when within their reach,to escape. As 
to his principles on the compromise, or any other 
subject, they will not be particular, for it is due to 
the Senator, and those acting with him in New 
York, to say, that they are exceedingly liberal on 
these subjects; they are never solicituus about the 


principles or official capacity of their candidates; | 


estimation, the only standard of value. And Gen- 


the capacity of being useful to them, being, in their 


eral Scott 1s of immense value to them now, as a | 


lever with which to hoist the present Executive 
from his seat. 
very well; but if not, they dispose of Mr, Fill- 


more, get a Whig candidate from some State other | 
than New York, and leave the field open for Mr. | 


Seward in 1856. 
lf gentlemen want to understand the power of 


Mr. Seward in his party in New York, and know | 


how completely he is there ‘* the party,’’ as a cer- 
tain king was ‘* the State,’’ they have but to look 
at events in the fall of 1850. Mr. Fillmore had 
been inaugurated the preceding July; he had adopt 
ed his policy, and it was natural, it was in fact, 
but an act of common courtesy for the State con- 
vention to approve it. The attempt was made, but 
the decree had gone forth. Mr. Seward was lauded 
by name, in a resolution, while the resolutions 
introduced by Mr. Duer, then a member of this 
House from New York, approving of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, were promptly voted down. The 
President, out of a large convention, mustered 
forty; these, headed by Messrs. Granger and Duer, 
left the convention, called another, and when that 
other convention met, they dare not repudiate the 
action of the former, but fired some blank cart- 
ridges in the shape of harmless resolutions, and 
went home after agreeing to support the woolly 
ticket. I say, therefore, the ** Woolly Heads”’ 
willsneceed, because they are the fighting men, with 
us, while the ** Silver Greys”’ are like the coneys, 
a feeble folk—they show little courage and no 


‘‘ stomach fora fight.’’ This being the position | 


of affairs in the Whig party of Pennsylvania and 
New York, I ask again, can there be any doubt 
of the action of the Whig National Convention? 
For no political party will make a nomination with 
the certainty of losing those two States by it, 
when, by makinga different one, they might have 
at least a hope of securing their electoral vote— 
sixty-two in number—making a difference of one 
hundred and twenty-four. No political party in 


this country is strong enough to afford to throw | 
But it makes little difference to | 


this vote away. 
the Democracy of New York, whom the Whigs 
nominate. With a fair nominee of their own, one 
who can stand alone, and bear his own weight, 


we can carry the State beyond a peradventure. | 


And I say here, that in my judgment, that Whig 
does not live who can obtain the electoral vote of 


New York from the nominee of the Baltimore | 
Convention, if wisdom, prudence, and the true | 


principles of the party shall control its action. 
As for General Scott, while | honor him asa 

military chieftain, and respect him as a man, truth 

compels me to say, that In my judgment, he can 


get only the Whig vote; and for reasons | will | 


name, not all of that; and the Whig vote of New 
York isa minority at any contested election. That, 
in saying this, I do not speak at random, I give 
the facts. Look at the figures: 
In 1848, Mr. Van Buren rec’d. . 120,497 votes. 
66 General Cass received .114,319 
-———— 234,816 
General Taylor received..............218,583 





Being a majority Of... ....eee..esee0+ 16,233 
over General Taylor. This was by no means a 
full vote of the Democratic party. For Mr. Polk, 
in 1844, received in that State 237,588 votes, nearly 
3,000 more than General Cass and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren together—our population having in the mean 
time very greatly increased. This small vote was 
occasioned by the fact, that thousands of Demo- 
crats, dissatisfied with the divisions in the party, 
knowing there was no prospect for the success of 
either our general or local tickets, stayed away 


, ) || from the polls and took no part in theelection. So 
These States cast sixty-two votes, and || thet General Taylor, although he obtained the 


oe z= _ 


Mr. Dean. 


If they can succeed in his election, | 





Ho. or iin 


electoral vote of the State by a Majority of 
104,264 over General Cass, yet lacked 16,943 
having a majority in the State. And no man ie. 
quainted with the local politics of New York, y i 
pretend that General Scott can now earry the a 
portional vote, that General Taylor then did. |, 
the first place, the name and reputed character of 
**Old Rough and Ready’”’ took with the ** boys__»» 
and we nave a few of them with us. Then his 
no party professions—having no friends to reward 
and no enemies to punish—led many, very many. 
Democrats to his support. The Whig party 
since that time, by the proscription of the friends 
of Mr. Seward, toward the national Whigs is rey, 
in twain;—the two divisions being known by tha 
classic cognomen of Woolly Heads and Sily, 
Greys. between these the lines are as distino, 
and well-defined, as existed between the Bary. 
burners and Hunkers in 1848. General Scoit js 
|| there regarded as identified with the Woolly 

Heads; and no compromise pledges, or campaisn 

certificates, can ever take the kinks from his hai 

nor can the thickest or longest wig conceal its 
texture. ‘Those who have been squeezed to deat! 

‘a at, 
or knifed by the **W oolleys,”’ because of their 
avowal of national feelings and sympathies, wil} 
scent the animal in every tainted breeze. 

The Woolly Heads have had a majority in our 
canal board until the first of January last; and 
since the division, in 1850, they have appointed 

| only men of their own kind, and removed from 
office every Silver Grey who happened to be in be- 
fore; and the patronage of that board is immense. 
I have here an official list of removals and appoint- 
ments In 1850 and 1851, furnished me by a Silyer 
| Grey at Albany. And if there is any one of the 
friends of Mr. Fillmore who desire it, they can look 
at this and seetheir fate, should the Woolly Heads 
get the control of the General Government. I do 
not say that this division is an equal one between 
these two factions of the Whig party; but it is 
sufficient to make a difference of several thousand 
votes against any Whig who shall be nominated 
and identified with either section. Governor Hunt, 
who was elected in 1850, a known and decided 
Woolly Head, has, in all his appointments, ob- 
served the same course. Nota national or silver 
grey Whig has been appointed by him to any 
office. ‘This proscription, on the part of the domi- 
nant party, to say nothing of a professed difference 
in principles, has irritated the minority, until there 
| Is no longer any fellowship between them. While 
this breach has been widening in the W hig party, 
| the division in our own ranks has ceased to exist. 
In 1850, the Democratic party there united ona 
national platform. This union was no coalition 
of parties disagreeing in principle for the sake of 
the offices, but an agreement upon principle. Be- 
| fore the two sections united, they met in separate 
| conventions and agreed upon their resolutions, 
and in every case, before nominations have been 
made, a set of resolutions, avowing distinctly fra- 
ternity and agreement in principle with the De- 
mocracy of the Union, have been adopted. The 
effect of that reunion of the party in New York 
was not limited to our own State; but in Michigan, 

Illinois, and other places the district organizations 

were abandoned. If 1 had the time, I would read 

the resolutions—the platform of the New York 

Democracy. 

Several Voices. ‘* Read!’’ ‘* Read!”’ 

Mr. DEAN then read them, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York are 

| proud to avow their fraternity with and their devotion (0 
the great principles of the Democratic party of the Union, 
as declared in the National Democratic Conventions held 
at Baltimore in 1840, 1844, and 1848; and they look for- 
ward in hope and confidenee to the complete triumph ot 
that party in 1852. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon the re- 
cent settlement by Congress of the questions which have 
unhappily divided the people of these States. : 

Resolved, further, That the Constitution of the | nited 
States is the only bond of union among us, alike obligatory 
upon the several States and the people thereof, and that to 
preserve this Union unimpaired, every requirement 0! the 
Constitution, and especially every duty enjoined by it, must 

| be sacredly observed. i E , 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York will 
meet with their brethren of other States in a national con- 
vention, and that we shall cordially support the candidates 
nominated thereat, according to the usages of the Demo- 
cratic party of the Union. 

Resolved, That, devoted to the principles and form of our 
Confederation, ever mindful to the blessings it has secure@ 

|| to ourselves and to mankind, and regarding the citizens o! 
|| all sections of our country as members of a common broth- 
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vod, we cherish the Union of the States as the ark of our 
rhood, 
~itiea! covenant, and that we deprecate all sectional agi 


wons atthe North er South catceutated to impair its sacred 
vaations or te threaten its perpetuity. 


Mr.CHANDLER. Did the Democratic mem- 
ers from New York vote for the compromise 
resolutions the other day? 

Mr. DEAN. Their votes are recorded. Surely 
the gentleman cannot desire me to read the Jour- 
yal of the House for him. ; 

Mr. Chairman, these resolutions which [ have 
read were adopted unanimously before any nomi- 


nations were made; and, at the first election after | 


i+. the Democrats elected more than half of their 
State ticket, and last fall elected the whole ticket, 


with one exception, caused by a local question. | 
By these two victories they have obtained the | 


control of the canal board, which, in the hands of 


the woolly Whigs, has been such a terrible engine | 


of corruption, fraud, and extravagant expenditure. 

In regard to this matter, recent investigations 
show clearly that this canal board, in Whig hands, 
was used for the purpose of controlling elections 
and supporting the hangers-on of the Albany 
junto. / | 
being applied, as the Constitution directs, to the 
completion of the canals and the payment of the 
debtcreated for their construction—that with these 


That its immense revenues, instead of 


vast revenues, and the patronage of the board, | 


they have subsidized the press—bribed the banks || 


—corrupted the Legislature, and even attempted 
to invade the temple of justice, the last sanctuary 
of popular and constitutional liberty. 

A Memser. Will not the Democrats use it to 
control elections new ? 

Mr. DEAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 


| patriotism of the National Convention. 


1844 believing that we had, and I am sure the 
Democratic party cannot have forgotten that when 
disappeinted and aggrieved, burying all resent- 
ment and remembrance of the ‘past, we took 
our own Wright from the Senate he adorned— 
placed him in the foremost rank of the battle, 
| where there was no alternative but success or po- 
litical death, and carried the State against even 
Harry Clay, at the bare mention of whose name 
every Whig within our boundaries was stirred to 


| the wildest enthusiam; and that, by thisaction on 


our part, the field was won. For this we make 
no claim upon the party now, except for an oppor- 
tunity—with an open field, unfettered by sectional 
issues, free from any overpowering incubus of 
sure defeat—to meet the enemy, and we will take 
care of ourselves. We care not under whose 


name, or what flag he fights. 


Wehave the fullest confidence inthe wisdom and 
Weknow 

that no body of politicians will go on, madly and 

blindly, to make a nomination, with the certainty 

thatany considerable portion of their own party, in 
| either of the States of Pennsylvania or New York, 
will not rally to its support—that any portion is 
lukewarm,and will stay away from the polls even. 
If, however, any party shall do this, it needs 
not the ken of prophecy to foretell in the result, 
another evidence of the truth of that aphorism— 


|| **Quem Deus vult perdere, ille prius dementat.”’ 


inquires whether these canal revenues will not | 
now be used by the Democrats in the same way. 


Sir, he must be ignerant of the political history of 


thiscountry. Itis a matter of record, known to 
everybody, that the Democrats are always honest 
in the ad ministration of the public funds—that the 
Whigs have an exclusive monopoly of the system 
of ‘ pipe-laying’’ and ‘* Galphinism.”’ [Laugh- 
ter. 
As the Whigs have now lost this source of pat- 
ronage and corruption, and are now divided, is 
there any doubt that the Democracy of that State, 
united as they are, under the excitement of a pres- 
idential canvass, with candidates the representa- 
tives of their principles, can outnumber a divided 
and already twice-successively defeated party. I 
know something of the feelings of the people there, 
and | know that they only want a fair opportunity 
to show to the Democracy of the nation, that 
when united, they can carry the State against 
all opposition. That the National Convention 
will, by its wise, temperate, and judicious action, 
afford us this, we cannot doubt. 
lessly force upon us the memory of past divisions 
or forgotten contests. It will not thus chain our 


|| by quarreling about the prospects, or claims of 


It will not need- | 


As to which section of the Whig party shall suc- 
ceed in the Slaughter-house Convention, is quite 
| immaterial to the Democracy of New York, or of 
the Union—for we must expect the whole party, 
with slight exceptions, will go for the man they 
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nominate. We can rely upon no organized oppo- | 


sition. We must, therefore, prepare ourselves to 
meetand defeat the whole party. But how? Not 


| candidates, or discussing abstract questions, which 
| can have no practicability in them in the next 
| canvass. There is work enough for us to do with- 
/out attending to amateur matters—work, real 


work—in directing our energies to ferreting out | 


| the frauds and corruptions, and exhibiting the 
enormous extravagances of this Administration, 
| and bringing all in a proper shape before the coun- 
try. Why, the whole nation was aroused in 1840, 


| by the ery of extravagance and corruption, be- | 


cause the annual expenditures of the Government, 
including the Florida war, exceeded $20,000,000. 


| of the Treasury makes a report to this House, and 
| puts down the expenditures of the Government for 
the last fiscal year at $50,952,902 59. Is it not 

our duty to bring these matters before the coun- 


have been made? That they have originated, in 
part, in speculations of Government officers on 


3ut now, in time of profound peace, the Secretary | 


| try, and show the people how these expenditures | 


|| the Government itself; by giving to men con- | 


* . . 1 
limbs, or paralyze our tongues, but give free action 


to the Young Lion of the North. 

A Memser. The Young Giant! 

Mr. DEAN. No,sir; not the ‘‘ Young Giant’’ 
of the Northwest; and lest [ may be misunder- 
stuod, | mean by that expression the ‘* Young 
Lion,” the Young Democracy of New York, the 
young men, who are determined, forgetting all past 
divisions, to place and keep New York where she 
should be—at the head of the Democratic column. 

As to who the nominee should be, I express no 
Opinion, except that it should be the one, with 
sound and known principles, for whom the entire 
Democratic vote of the nation can be poiled; to 


whose support, at the sound of the bugle, the | 
clans will all rally, from the forests of Maine, the | 


everglades of Florida, and the placers of the gold 
State. 

Of one thing I am certain, New York has no 
desire to name the candidate. She has, it is true, 
& citizen of her own, the late distinguished Secre- 
tary of War, who is mentioned in connection with 
this nomination. We know him, the nation knows 
him, to be a true man, anda reliable and sound 
Democrat. 1 say no more. I am not his advo- 
cate; | have not even the honor of his acquaint- 
ance; nor have I had any correspondence with 


nected with the public service contracts at exorbi- | 


tant prices which they never intended to execute 
themselves, but by which they have made large 
sums in selling to others. Shall we not take some 
effectual measures to drive off these vermin who 
are infesting the capital, and fattening upon cor- 
ruption? Then there is the pretty little bonus, 


| only $520,000, which is said to have been made by | 


| the payment of the Mexican indemnity, or which 

could have been saved to the Government, is that 

to go unnoticed? Or are we to wait for all these 

things until after the presidential nominations are 
| made? It is not the man whose name they use as 
their candidate, but the party of which he is the 
representative, that is responsible for all these 
abuses. Let us no longer be wasting time here, 
or exhausting our strength in fruitless controver- 
| sies; but set ourselves at work investigating these 


|| matters, and bringing them before the public. 
|| That there have been frauds, the most palpable 


him. We ask only for the convention to do with | 


him as it shall deera best for the success of the 
entire party. We present no claims of the man 


perpetrated by the direct sanction of the Adminis- 
| tration—that corruption of the grossest character 
exists, no one doubts. That large and extrava- 
gant expenditures have been made unauthorized 
by law, that powers have been used which the 
persons employing them had no right to exercise, 
is undisputed. Are we, then, who are sent here 
as the nearest representatives of eee 
the peculiar guardians of the public Treasury— 
are we to hold our peace while it is being robbed? 


or the State, and we acknowledge no claims of any | Are we not to bring these deeds of darkness to 


other man or State. 


We came to Baltimore in || the light? 


Is it not our business to smoke out the 
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rats that are aendermining the foundations of the 
Government? Because the head of the present 
Administration is net a Julius Cawsar or a Crom- 
well, with nerve and strength. enough, battle-axe 
in hand, to attack the Capitol and hew down the 
pillars of the Constitution, are we, in consequence 
of his weakness and inbecility, to suffer him to 
proceed in whitding them away with a jack-knife? 

W hat are to be the issues of the next canvass? 
Is it not high time they were settled? The Whigs 
say they have abandoned their ancient ally, the 
National Bank, that it has got to be peor, do’nt 
wear good clothes, and is out at the elbows, out 
of capital, out of cash, and out of credit. Thatis 
the way. When the bank was in the full tide of 
lls prosperity, then the Whig party was its par- 
ucular friend. But without cash, credit, or good 
clothes, nobody has a right to be a Whig—they 
may own him on election day—not after. { Laugh- 
ter. ‘* True, true.”? ** That’s it.’*} 

The repeal of the present tariff, or the altera- 
tion of its principles, cannot be made an issue, 
For, on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 
to suspend the rules, to permit him to introduce 
his resolution to modify it, the whole Whig dele- 
gation from North Carolina, with but one excep- 
tion, voted in the negative. A majority even of 
the Whig delegation from New York did not vote 
in its favor; while some Democrats voted for it 
as it was, and many others, including myself, 
would have voted for a proper resolution on that 
subject. There are Democrats in favor of a mod- 
ification in the present tariff on iron and other ar- 
ticles. There are Whigs for it and against it. 
The Whig party have ninety-two members in this 
House, and they mustered just ferty-siz rotes— 
exactly one half—in favor of their ‘test resolu- 
tion’’ as some of their newspapers in the North- 
ern States call it. They will undoubtedly seek to 
make it an issue in some localities, and have on 
this, as on other subjects, a movable platform. 
But it cannot become a national issue. Most of 
the great measures of the Democratic party have 
been established by former Administrations, and 
are generally acquiesced in. On these, therefore, 
they wiil not meet us. There must be some issue, 
for it is folly to have a contest to put out one set 
of men for the mere purpose of putting in others 
like them in their places. ' 

The Whigs tell us here every day, that there is 
no issue between the parties; that the Democratic 
party has established the Independent ‘Treasury 
and its other great questions of policy, and that 
they feel no disposition to disturb them. Well, 
really, gentlemen of the Opposition, why do you 
run a presidential candidate? And why are you 
here, if our principles and policy are right? Is it 
not a little too bad for us to fight these things 
through, and then for you to administer them? Is 
not that trading on borrowed capital? Is it not 
grand larceny for you to steal Democratic thunder 
with which to hurl your bolts? [Laughter.} And 
then you have now changed the place of holding 
your conventions—from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more—chosen our place—I hope it is not to steal 
our platform, too, (Great laughter. | 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is an issue, and one 
which we must take with them; on which the battle 
must be fought, and the victory won; and that issue 
is between an economical, constitutional govern- 
ment, and a lavish, profligate, and grasping admin- 
istration of publicaffairs; between, on theonehand, 
a Democratic Administration, doing only what 
the Constitution and the laws authorize, confining 
the Executive to what a strict construction of the 
national compact enjoins, leaving the rest where 
it belongs, with the several States, and an Ad- 
ministration that is, by its extravagant expendi- 
tures, enriching its members, camp-followers, and 
parasites, from a Treasury supplied by the toil of 
the people, stretching its Briarean arms to their 
utmost extent, to bring everything within its cor- 
rupting embrace. 

Sir, we were told in this Hall within the last few 
weeks, by an honorable member from Tennessee, 
who stands high in the confidence of the Admin- 
istration—its chosen champion on this floor—that 
he could not be a Democrat—*‘ they were too penu- 
ricus.”’ I am glad to record such a confession, 
coming, as it does, from so high a source—that the 
Democratic party is the party of economy, and that 
the Whig party is the party of lavish expenditure. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, let us pause a moment, and 
ask ourselves—and repeat to the country the ques- 
tion—what is to be done? 
which is really alarming? If the national ex- 
penditures increase at such an enormous ratio, 
from whence, in 1862, is the revenue to be derived 
to pay out to the palaced-paupers who hang about 
the Government the $100,000,000 requisite to sup- 
ort their extravagances? Not from our imports, 
Cosiues it is impossible to collect that amount 
from any system of duties; and the very men who 
are guilty of these enormous expenditures, are the 
ones who cry loudest against foreign importations 
4 direct tax and a national debt, then, are staring us 


in the face, uniess a system of retrenchment, thor- | 


ough and immediate, is at once adopted. 

That the people may know a little of the use 
that is now made of the $51,000,000 extracted 
trom the public purse—that they may understand 
one or two of the new drains that this Adminis- 
tration is using with which to empty the Treas- 
ury, I will call their attention to the * Department 
of the Interior,’’ cormmmenced March 4, 1849, by 
Genera! Taylor, and continued now: 

Secretary’s salary.........$6,000 00 per annum. 


Cet GUE i 50 ki eo i Ses Ss 2,000 00 66 
Three commissioners to set- 
tle land titles in California.18,000 00 66 


Three clerks to same...... 4,500 00 ss 


There are also in this Department clerks almost 

innumerable—some with salaries, and some with 
ver diem compensation—some of them necessary 
if this Department had not been created, but oth- 
ers the exclusive production of the ‘* Department 
of the Interior.’’ Then we have the Census Bu- 
reau under this same Department. 

Salary of the Superintend- 

ONL. ce eee eee ceecceee ss «$3,000 00 per annum. 
Eighty-nineclerks, at $1,000 

each... 12 eeeence eee ae es 
Messengers. .....+eseee+ 2,900 00 ‘6 

Besides men at $3 00 per day. 

There has been appropriated for this Census Bu- 
reau already the sum of $1,267,500. The Super- 
intendent now asks for $150,000 more. And Mr. 
Rives tells us that the printing of one hundred 
thousand copies of it, of the size proposed—of 
eleven volumes, each volume as large as the Amer- 
ican Archives—will cost $1,500,000 more. 

This is, indeed, a splendid Government; and the 
wishes of those who desired to make it rival in 
splendor the monarchies of Europe, are fast being 
realized. ‘The Superintendent, in a communica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior, informs him, 
and, through him, the public, that he has been 
traveling abroad at our expense; that, in conse- 
quence of his public capacity, he was treated with 
great consideration, aud was invited to address 
the British Association at Ipswich, at which 
Prince Albert was present. That is really an 
honor, worthy to be communicated by a repre- 
sentative of a Republic to the Representatives of 
the American people! 

Gentlemen, this must be stopped. And if the 
President chooses to go on and expend money, as 
he has done, in violation of law, and in advance 
of appropriations, we should refuse to vote them. 
The keys of the Treasury are in our hands, and 
we should see to it that it is not uselessly rifled. 
The people are already alarmed by this profusion 


of national expenditure, and need only the facts to | 
array at Jeasttwo thirds of them against the Whig | 


policy. And it is necessary for us to show our 
sincerity by something more than words. Our 
actions must correspond. An early adjournment 
should test our desire for retrenchment. Thereis 
no complicated question, hike the independent 
treasury, or the compromise measures, to be dis- 
cussed and finally settled, and we ought not to 
stay here many weeks longer. 
does not require it. 


Is this notan exigency 


‘asked as to his age or paternity. 


Public business | 
Beside, there are cooler places | 


than Washington in which to spend the dog-days. | 


The proper disposition of the public lands, the | 


propriety of a modification of the tariff, and the | 


necessary appropriation bills, are the only mat- 
ters of a public nature that detain us here. And 


upon this, which I have indicated as the great | 


issue of the approaching contest, a constitutional, 


economical, and restricted administration of the | 
Government, the Democracy of New York are , 
with their brethren of the Union. They have al- | 


ready fought this battle over and over with the | 


Federal party in the Stategovernment. Her peo- 
ple, by taxation, have paid too dearly for the law 


| ** higher ’’ than the Constitution, which has hur- 


ried her ‘* higher law ”’ governors and legislators 
to violate its plainest provisions, to be insensible 


to its importance; and they will come into the ser- | 


vice of the nation as veterans, armed and well dis- 
ciplined, enlisted for the war, ready to range 
themselves under the lead of whomsoever the 


| grand council of the nation may choose as stand- 


ard bearer in the contest. 

You gentlemen of the South will have an easy 
victory. Every indication of the campaign shows 
that it is on our soil the seat of war is to be loca- 


| ted—that it is there the fight is to be thickest and 


hottest. There, the real leader, the prime minister 
of the Oppesition, is at home; there he can employ 
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| commonwealth to commonwealth, and revo}y; 


| removing unnecessary restrictions. 
|| plish all these, is the mission of Democracy: 


[April 23. 


—_ ~ —— 
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matters of a domestic character are conc: rned 
strict construction of and a rigid adherence to th , 
Constitution, the emancipation of labor from > 
degraded thraldom to capital—these cardinal p,;,. 
ciples of the Democratic creed are now to be leaks 
to the new questions which have arisen, are risjy : 
and will arise, in our diversified and rapidly-ir, 
creasing and extending national affairs. Ay iro, 
way is to be stretched across the continey; 
league the oceans, attach with ‘** hooks of 


te 
Stee)’ 


iON. 


izethe trade of the world. ‘Lhe industria! interes,, 
of the people are to be fostered by the equality o; 
laws, and our national resources developed |), 


To accom 


af 


| to this mission is Democracy alone equal, arid op); 


his skillful tactics, and use to best advantage his | 


trained troops. Give us, then, a leader in whom 
our soldiers can confide; whose name will raise a 
shout from the ranks. Is this asking too much 
for New York, when she must summon her ut- 
most energies, or be overwhelmed? But whether 
this is granted her or not, whoever may be chosen, 


after the selection is made, no questions will be | 


y- On whichever 
of the distinguished men now before the country 


the choice may fall, or if some other good man and | 


true shall be selected, her old men for council and | 


her young men for war, united in action, will pour | 


the strength of her unterrified Democracy on the 
heterogeneous cohorts of Federalism; preferring to 
eo on under the command of the humblest officer 


in their own army, rather than the proudest cap- | 
And though on their central || 


tain of the enemy. 


. , . : ad ' 
column may be seen streaming ** No principles for | 


the public eye,” and at either wing, ** The Union 
a learue with the devil,’’ ** The Federal Constitu- 
tion an atrocious bargain;’’ we, standing on the 
battle-ground of the nation, under national colors, 
will bear aloft in success or disaster, in victory or 
defeat, in the conflict and after its close, THE 


CONSTITUTION OF OUR FATHERS—THE UNION as 


IT 1s! 

Though this will be the principal issue, it is not, 
and cannot be theonly one. The hour has arrived 
for us to assume our proper position among the 
nations of the earth. Itis for us to dictate the 


| terms upon which a foreign Power is to occupy 


any portion of this continent, or its adjacent 
islands; and to take redress for any wrongs com- 
mitted upon our citizens; to make the name, 
American citizen, at once a passport and a shield. 
And we must do it. j 
millions of ** live Yankees,’’ must prove itself a live 
nation. {Laughter.] It is the nature of power to 
develop itself; and we cannot remain where we 
are—stationary—stationary! There is no such 
state of existence. Growth or decay, progress or 
retrogression, life or death, is the law of our being. 
And for a nation like our own, in the young man- 
hood of its existence, to think of stopping in its ca- 
reer, is folly; itis madness. We could not, if we 
would: we should not, if we could. It is forthe 
Democratic party, now, as in years past, to lead 
the Republic to its destiny; to go onward with the 


A nation containing twenty | 


| hostility of New York to Western interests, 


when it is accomplishing these is it true to jy, 
mission. 
THE PROPER DISPOSITION OF THE PUBLIC LANps 
Now, for a few words in reply to the charge 
the gentlemen from Arkansas and Iowa, as to th, 
man has a right to use that language in respect to 
New York or her Representatives upon this floor. 
when every interest of hers urges the develop. 
ment of the utmost resources of the great Wes: 
Look at her central position—at her seven hy; 
dred miles of canals in full operation—and the mi! 
lions she is now expending to increase their cana 
city. See her fourteen hundred miles of railroads 
constructed at an expense of over $70,000,000 
Behold the shipping in her port prepared to carry 
the productions of the continent to its consumers 
Where are all these to be supplied but from the 
golden harvests of the West?) Why, thefuct isno: 
generally known, butit istrue, that ourcanals carry 
to market many of the productions of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, instead of the Mississippi river—of 
flour, wheat, corn, and all other grains—butter and 
cheese; a much Jarger quantity reach tide-water at 


| Albanyand Troy by our canals than arriveat New 


Orleans by way of the Mississippi river. These 
productions seek a market in this direction, to avoid 
the heat, by the way of New Orleans, and must 
always do so. The tolls on our canals last year 
amounted to $3,722,163 11, and the receipts of ow 
railroads in 1850 were $5,780,404; of the increase 
since, I am unable now to speak. We have two 
roads in full operation—one upon the bank, th 

other in no place over twenty-five miles east paralle! 
with the Hudsonriver. Trains of cars ofa mile in 
length are seen on these conveying the product: 
of the West. ‘There are two railroads connecting 
the lakes with the Hudson. The opening of new 
avenues in the West are of absolute necessity to 
the continued prosperity of these stupendous 
works. The fountains of the mighty river, which 
rise high inthe mountains, away from the thronged 
city, are not more necessary for the flow and vel- 
ume of the stream than are these numerous tribu- 
taries to the prosperity of the Atlantic States. It 
is our interest, therefore, to aid the development of 
the material productions of the West—to assist in 
establishing there a thriving and industrious pop- 


ulation. And I tell gentlemen of the West that 


swelling tide of human progress, leaving the party | 


of conservatism behind, clinging to the moss-cov- 
ered rocks of bygone ages. 

I forbear to enlarge upon this theme; but trust 
that now, as in the former history of our party, 
the convention at Baltimore will be true to the 
mission of humanity; while it preserves in its creed 
all that is valuable and practical, it will not attempt 
the impossible task of stopping the revolution of 
the earth, of resisting the advancement of our race, 
of cramping and restraining the grown giant of 
to-day, by the cast off-drapery of his childhood, 
or of compressing and rocking the expanded man, 
in the cradle of his infancy. I find no fault with 
the old doctrines of the party. Nota word of it; 
they -were best adapted to the measures necessar 
for the time, and consequently were nisietel 
and accomplished their work. The same prin- 
ciples, the right of the voters to determine at the 
ballot-box upon every public measure, reliance 
on the megs, their faith, their intelligence and 
virtue, hein capacity for self-government and ten- 
dency to improvement, opposition to the central- 
izing influence of the General Government, the 


absolute sovereignty of the States so far as all |. 


New York will go as far as the furthest to aid in 
all constitutional methods in advancing their pros- 


| perity. But we must be the judges of our own 


conduct. We must be permitted to examine and 
determine for ourselves what is constitutional, 
what is politic, and what is proper. Weare wi'- 
ing to listen to reason and to argument, bu: to 
dictation, never. No, sir. We know too well 
what belongs to the dignity of a Representative 0! 
the people to degrade ourselves by yielding to 
threats. We have no votes to sell; we have no 
fears to be excited. 

There are before Congress now from thirty-five 
to forty bills granting to incorporated companies 
35,000,000 acres of land. All these cannot be 
for national purposes. “But who is to select the 
wheat from the chaff, when we hear a call for the 
advocates of all these to combine in their support’ 
Weare told that the Government loses nothing 
by giving away half its land, because the other 
half will sell for as much as the whole. Who 
pays this advanced price but the settler who goes 
out there to find ahome? And we then are called 


upon to tax them for the benefit of railroad corpo- 


rations—to legislate for capital at the expense 0! 
humanity! Such a principle can never receive 
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ysanction. Butif the price of the remaining 
) is to double, so that the Government loses 
hing by giving half away, why do not these 
.oorations buy all on the line of the road at the 
‘vernment price, and let it double in their hands? 
this means, if their theory is correct, they make 
. much as by having one half giventhem. On 
«subject I speak only for myself. My action 
these bills has been dictated purely by motives 
public policy. 


T 


My time will not permit me to | 


zeyss the merits of any of these bills, but sim- | 


' indicate the objections to them. It seems 
» peversing the natural order of events, to build 
-aijroad through an unsettled and uncultivated 
intry, unless to connect centers of population. 
nailroads should be the result of population, and 
z tits producer. 
jut the great objection in my mind, which has 
een and is insuperable, and which an examina- 
ion of the subject has increased rather than di- 
ished, is the manifest tendency of these bills, 
their present form, to create land monopolies in 
-orporations to which the grants are made. 
\nd I tell gentlemen of the new States that it is 
etter for them to have no railroads than to build 
them by subjecting the adjoining population to the 
ise of landlordism, They will find it, as we 
ive, the curse of curses. It is this which divides 
England between the inhabitants of the palace and 
the hovel. It is this which has made Ireland a 
work-house for absentee landlords—which 
s driven her children exiles and wanderers from 
‘heir native soil—which has sent her noblest sons 
) the scaffold, and placed upon the manly brows 
f Mitchell, O’Brien, and their associates the 
lon’s brand, dooming them to a life of ban- 
shment and sorrow. But we need not seek ex- 
aples at so great a distance. Portions of New 
York have suffered by this system from its first 
settlement, and its destructive influence will be 
elt for generations. The land was originally 
ranted in large quantities to favorites of the Crown, 
r friends of the Colonial Governors. Some of 
ese ‘* patents,’’ as they were called, were almost 
limited in their extent; and it is in this that our 
ti-rent difficulties have originated. 
Cadwallader Colden, the surveyor general of 
eproviace of New York in 1732, (New York 
Historical Collections, volume I, page 384,) ina 


vast 


report to the King in relation to the lands which | 
is early as that time, been given out in these | 


1 ¢ 


MU, ¢ 


wge tracts, speaks of its effects upon the settle- 
ment of the country as follows: 


“Buithe consequence has been much worse, as to the 
mprovement of the country, for though this country was 
ettled many years before Pennsylvania and some of the 
eighboring colonies, and has many advantages over them, 
asto the situation and conveniences of trade, it is not near 
0 well cultivated, nor are there near such a number of in- 
ibitants as in the others, in proportion to the quantity of 
and; and it is chiefly, if not only, where these large grants 
ire made, where the country remains uncultivated, though 
hey contain some of the best of the lands and most con- 
veniently situated. And every year the young people go 
rom this Province and purchase land in the neighboring 
olonies, while much better, and every way more conveni 
ent, Jands lie useless to the King and country. The reason of 
‘his Is, that the grantees themselves are not, nor never were, 
Nacapacity toimprove such large tracts ; and other people 
vill not become their vassals or tenants for one great reason, 
\s people, the better sort especially, leaving their native 
ountry, Was to avoid the dependance on landlords, and to 
voy lands in fee, to descend to their posterity, that their 
‘bildren may reap the benefit of their labor and industry. 
‘here is the more reason for this, because the purchase of 
‘nimproved land is but a trifle to the charge of improving 


thems. »? 


That is the language of a real philosopher and 
‘rue land-reformer. But the policy he recom- 
mended was not adopted, and the prosperity of 
ur State has been seriously affected by it. 

| have already alluded to the disturbance of the 
public peace, which has resulted, in later years 
among us, in consequence of this system; it is 
not necessary, nor would it be proper, in this 
place, to say which were in the right, the landlords 
or the tenants, in those unfortunate controversies. 
But it is proper, and it is the duty of every en- 
lithtened legislator, who has witnessed these 
events, and is satisfied of the unmitigated evil 
of which such a system is productive, to use his 
utmost exertions to prevent its infliction upon any 
other community. And while I havea seat upon 
‘h's floor, or in any other legislative body, I will 
never vote for any scheme whose remiotest ten- 


: a" - SS 


_ the steady prosperity of the descendants of these 

men now inhabiting that region, can be attributed to 
the substantial character of the parent stock. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
retain, in their population, laws and customs, the 
characteristics of the original settlers. This first 
settlement being so important for the future welfare 
of a State, we want to see the West, the great West, 
which for centuries must be the chief agricultural 
dependence of this continent, settled by a people 
owning their own farms, tilling their own soil. We 
want labor there to receive its full reward, and not 
merely the share to which the landlord may stint it. 
No, sir; I can never go for any of these measures 
until the danger of this great evil is wholly averted. 
The pestilence may visit your land and scourge the 
inhabitants—the conflagration may lay your cities 
in ashes—the whirlwind, the tornado, and flood 
tion were now made, by which my own State was 
to acquire the largest share in the public lands, and 
by that means, the probabilities of the introduc- 
tion of land monopoly were increased, would vote 
against, and oppose it, to the last extremity, and 
gentlemen ought not for the mere purpose of tran- 
sient popularity in their districts at home, to in- 
flict a lasting evil on their States. Because the 
influence of the first settlement continues for agzes— 
I had almost said forever. New England owes 
her enterprise to the character of the men who 
earliest emigrated and established colonies there. 
The early settlers of eastern New York were the 
industrious, frugal, and thrifty Knickerbockers,— 
free from that restless, wandering disposition which 
distinguishes their New England neighbors—and 
may do their work of destruction—all these are 
but comparatively for a day—returning health, 
enterprise, and persevering labor will again restore 
@verything. But to a country groaning under the 
incubus of land monopoly, there is no speedy re- 
lief but in revolution. Labor there cannot be pros- 
perous, because robbed of its reward. Enterprise 
cannot exist there, because its vitality—remune- 
rated exertion—is banished. An industrious and 
thriving population cannot be kept there. The 
fruits of its toil are blasted. 

Do I hear gentlemen say there is no danger to 
be apprehended from this source, because it will 
be for the interest of the companies to sell the 
lands to obtain the means for building the road? 
Listen while I read an extract from a report of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, to which the 
last Congress made a donation of two million five 
hundred thousand acres of land: 

“ Financial plan of the company, submitted to the direct- 

ors April 23, 1851, and by them adopted. 

** Tt would be injudicious. at present, to submit an esti 
mate of the probable cost of the whole road and branches, 
and your attention will be particularly devoted to the plans 
1o be adopted for the best use of the lands and properties 
which have been given to the company for the purposes 
proposed by the grants. 

“ To retain the lands in your actual possession until the 
increase of population, caused by the facilities created by 
the vaieeak tadil have givento them a high market value, 
seems to be the most judicious course—and, therefore, it 
will be necessary to avail yourselves of the authority given 
by the charter, to build the road and its branches by the pro 
ceeds of bonds, to be issued for the construction charges, to 
be secured in the most perfect manner in your power. The 


details of the arrangement, as far as it has been matured, 
are now submitted.’ 


Thus the lands are not to be sold at present, but 
to be ** held by the company until the increase of 
|‘ population caused by the facilities created by the 
‘railroad shall have given to them a high market 
‘vaiue.”’ Isnottbisthe germ of a mammoth mo- 
nopoly? Is not this land speculation? An indi- 
vidual who engages in this you call, in the West, 
a **land-shark.”’ Here is a grand—not sea-ser- 
pent—but leviathan of the land, created 7 Con- 
gress, and we are asked to give birth to such mon- 
sters, and spread them all over the country. 
It is alike the interest of us all to guard the dis- 
position of the e lands. It is, sir, not only 
| the question of this Congress, but it is the question 
of this generation; and upon its proper determina- 
tion depends, in a great measure, the continued 
prosperity of thisnation. Every hour as it passes 
—every wave that breaks upon our shore, swells 
the accumulating millions of our population. They 
come from the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
dykes of Netherlands—from the land of O’Con- 
nell and of Tell—from the deep-sunken mines of 
| Poland, and the crowded manufactories of Eng- 


dency is to foster such a system. If a proposi- ‘| land—the Saxon and the Celt—the Roman and 
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the Gaul—men of every faith, and men of no 
faith—men who have grown grey under oppres- 
sion, and the infant untaught to lisp its native ac- 
cents—men who have been wronged and robbed 
by bad government and corrupt religion—impa- 
tient of restraint—seeking free land to till and free 
air to breathe. For them—for their children—for 
their welfare, and our own, what is to be done? 
What are we todo. Here is a problem practical 
and necessary—a problem which must be solved— 
an exigency which must be met—a question upon 
which we must act. No Chinese wall can be 
built around our ocean-bounded coast; no ranks 
of armed men that can prevent theirlanding. The 
day for confining man to any particular locality 
Is 


passed. Locomotion, steam, and intelligence 
haveimparted to him their own spirit. ** The world 
is all before him, where to choose.’’ 

Theemigration to our shores of the overstocked 
countries of Europe Isa fixed, an unalterable des- 
uuny—as natural as the rush of the air toa vacuum 
We 
are placed here by Providence upon missionary 
vround, where necessity and duty alike constrain 
us to action, compel us to benevolence; where 
the instincts of self-preservation no less than the 
dictates of enlightened philanthropy command us 
to act for humanity. 

By this constant influx of the tide of emigration, 
our Atlantic cities and towns are crowded with 
laborers seeking employment. Our own citizens, 
in Many cases, are deprived of the Qheans of earn- 
ing a respectable livelihood by the ruinous compe- 
tition produced, the supply of labor being greater 
than the demand. What is the remedy? We 
have millions of acres of public lands unoccupied, 
and in that condition worthless to the Government 
—bringing no revenue to the Treasury. Here, 
then, is a vacant place to which the stream of pop- 
ulation may be directed. The wealth of a nation 
is made up of its productive industry. Here idle 
hands may find employment, and by this means 
relievecities of theircrowds, and add to the national 
resources. The true policy of this Government 1s 
to dispose of these lands for purposes of public ed- 


—as irresistible as the laws of gravitation. 


ucation, and to grant, upon proper terms, to every 
citizen who desires and will occupy it, a home 
where he can have a freehold of his own, a stake 
in its welfare; an interest to maintain its institu- 
tions. To secure this end, these lands must be 
kept from the grasp of the speculator, and the do- 
minion of corporations, and offered to settlers upon 
such terms, free from all constitutional objection, 
as will induce their acceptance of them. I am, 
therefore, for the principle of the bill now before 
the committee, though in some of its details I re- 
gard it as highly objectionable. By this means 
the new, or land States, will speedily | settled, 
the necessary much 
sooner, In my judgment, than by any grants of 
lands to the monopolies that are now, by their 
agents, besieging this Hall, and filling its lob- 
bies. While Lavow a preference for such a dis- 
position of the public lands, let me not be un- 
derstood as indorsing, in any manner, those idle 
vararies of crack-brained theorists, those wild 
agrarian ideas that have been promulged in some 
of the crazy newspapers of the day, and repeated 
here, that land is no more the subject of prop- 
erty than air. Such a doctrine strikes a fatal 
blow at the existence of Government, and is sub- 
versive of society itself. The desire of acquir- 
ing property, inherent in the human mind, is the 
main-spring of exertion, and can never be eradi- 
‘cated. Air, being from its very nature incapable 
of appropriation, can never be the subject of prop- 
erty. But land, or any other thing which can be 
wossessed and located, and appropriated to indi- 
vidual use, must, in every civilized Government, 
be the subject of title and transmission, by bargain 
and sale and inheritance. It is this, in fact, which 
is the first distinguishing feature between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. It is this which stimulates 
industry—nerves the arm of labor, and gives to toil 
its stimulus and sure reward—which endears to its 
possessor the home that he has earned, and sanc- 
tifies the hearth-stone. Oh, there is more infla- 
ence in that word of talismanic power—home! 
than philosophy can teach. At its mention the 
‘* burial places of memory ” give up their sainted 
dead—its associations hallow the past and irra- 
\| diate with hope the path of the future—soften the 
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asperities of the present, and throw their human- der, for the execution of the Public Printing, being | 


izing influence on all around us. Home, it ts the 
habitation of the heart—the center of the domestic 
circle—the city of refage from the mad pursuits of 
life-—the fountain of virtue and filial affection— 
the safe of hoarded happiness. Away, then, 
with all those atheistic dogmas, whose envenomed 
touch would blast the fruits of this remaining par- 
adise! Banished forever from this Hal} be that 
legislation whose tendencies would weaken these 
influences—cherished in each heart of hearts that 
policy which secures to every family the power to 
possess a home! 

A single remark in relation to our future conduct 
on these land bills. The gentleman from lowa 
{[Mr. Henn] was pleased to say, in substance, 
that New York wanted a mint and a dry-dock; 
and intimated that if we did not come up to the 
help of the land States in this emergency, we 
could not have them; that the West and South- 
west. would combine against it. Well, gentlemen, 
be itso. We ask not these as a gratuity—we ask 
noalms. If it is not for the common weal—for 
the interest of the people of this Union—if it is 
not a nations! object and benefit to locate a 
mint in New York—we are content. If the pub- 
lic good does not require the construction of a 
dry-dock there, I beg you to withhold the ap- 
propriation. A State, sir, which reaches from 
the ocean to the lakes; whose population is equal 
to that of thirteen States of this Confederacy added 
together; which has asingle port where two thirds 
of all the revenue is collected that supports this 
Government; whoseexportsand importsare great- 
er than all the Union beside; where, in a single 
year, more than $45,000,000 of gold dust was ! 
received; where a large portion of the duties are 
naid in foreign specie, which requires recoinage 
Pefore it can enter into our circulation to advan- 
tage; where nearly the entire foreign emigration 
centers, and where the $10,000,000 of foreign spe- 
cie they annually bring with them first goes into 
circulation. It does not become such a State to 
assume the attitude of a suppliant here, nor will 
she. If the people of the country are willing to 
pay a double tax on all their specie that needs coin- 
ing, we will not complain. We have no rivalry 
with Pennsylvania, nor with any other State. 
New York is assured of her position. Nature 
has placed her where wealth is her inheritance, 
while the enterprise of her sons and the far-seeing | 
policy of her statesmen have rendered the land, 
the lakes, and the ocean, tributary to her great- 
ness. ‘There are her stupendous works of inter- 
nal improvement, constructed wholly by herself; 
use them if you choose. Thereis her harbor; in 
it the merchandise of the continent must center; 
there will the shipping of the world enter; and no 
matter what this or any other Congress may do, 
New York, true to herself and loyal to the Union, 
will pursue her onward march, rejoicing at the 
prosperity of all, conscious that every extension 
of national dominion is contributing to her great- | 
ness—that each new star that beams from the con- | 
stellation of freedom is adding brighter luster to 
the ** Excelsior’? that burns on her escutcheon. 
But, sir, proud as is the position of New York, 
she is not, she has never been, arrogant; she has 
not assumed, nor does she, nor will she assume, 
or claim, any superiority over the smallest State 
in the Confederacy. She desires, in all things, to 
discharge her duties to the National Government, 
and to every State composingit. She believes that 
the welfare of one is the common interest of the 
whole—that there is but one hope and but one 
safety to us all—and, as important as New York, 
by her commercial capacities and her central posi- 
tion is to the Union, true statesmanship teaches her 
that these advantages and inexhaustible resources 
can only be properly developed in the Union. 
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April 19, 1852. 
The proposition to recommit the report of the 


Committee on Printing to said committee, with 
instructions to make a contract, after advertise- 
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under consideration, 

Mr. VENABLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: | had not intended to take any 
part in the discussion of the distribuuon of the 
printing patronage of this House and the Senate. 
My views as to the proper mode of disposing of 
that matter were freely given at an early day of 
the session. ‘his determination was unchanged 


unul, on Friday last, the chairman of the Com- | 


mittee on Printing, [Mr. Gorman,] on closing the 
debate which had consumed the previous days of 
the week, declared that the opposition to the 
measures proposed by that commitiee was the 
result of a combination of Free-Soilers and Aboli- 
tionists on the one part, and Secessionists and 
Disunionisis on the other, to proscribe the Union 
and Republic newspapers because of their decided 
stand for the measures known as the compromise; 
their loyalty to the union of these States, and 
their determination to arrest agitation, and restore 
repose and tranquillity to the country, constituted 
the head and front of their offending in the opin- 
son of those who now resisted the proposition to 
divide the printing emoluments of this Congress 


between those two journals. I felt that it was | 


due to all concerned that this error be exposed, 
and that the facts of the case should be placed in 


array before the country. | could not consent to }) 


be a silent listener to such a statement, especially 
as the honorable gentleman was pleased to desig- 
nate me as one to whom his remarks would apply. 
| have availed myself of the first occasion after 
the previous question has exhausted itself, to per- 
form that task, and now ask the indulgence of the 
House whulst | develop the details of the votes 


given upon the report of the committee, present | 


an analysis of those votes, and then leave it to the 
decision of allcandid men, whether the gentleman 
has not fallen into a great mistake. 


And I would here remark, that the fact of an |! 


existing combination of the friends of the **Union”’ 


and **Republic”’ 18 a matter apparent upon the face | 
of the report of the committee itself. It is con- | 
firmed by the declarations of the honorable chair- | 


man, who, on this floor, avowed himself to be a 


party man, and that in many meetings of the joint | 
committee, he had uniformly voted to give the | 


whole printing to the Union, and that the division 
of this patronage was a conclusion arrived at after 
many tie votes in the committee. It is also most 


strikingly apparent from the fact, that there is a || 


Democratic majority in both Houses, and accord- 
ing to the common parlance of party discipline, the 


emoluments should be appropriated to the partisan || 
editor who was so fortunate as to be esteemed the | 
organ. ‘This is the usual routine observed; and | || 


think 1 may safely say, that the Whigs, being in 
power, have never given an example of any dis- 
tribution of the good things out of their own 
party family. 1 mention this not with approba- 
tion, because I have always believed that a sepa- 
ration of the party press from the public Treasury 
was as indispensable to the purity of the press 
itself as it was conservative in the administration 
of the general powers of those who conduct the 


| details of Government. But I only refer to it as 
such a departure from previous customs as to indi- 
/cate an understanding that both political parties | 
were to be conciliated by the arrangement. The | 


result was, that a large amount of printing was 
to be distributed between these two journals at a 
price greatly in advance of that for which the pub- 
lic printer, Boyd Hamilton, had engaged to per- 


form the work, and he was to loose the difference || 
thus paid to others. The Democratic party, when | 
formerly in power, became satisfied that the office | 


and emoluments of the public printer had become 
an abuse,and abolishing that office, enacted the 
present law of letting out the printing by contract 


to the lowest bidder—a system under which we | 


have conducted that branch of the business ever 
since. As to the policy of that measure, I shal 


speak presently, and mention it now as a proof | 
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with the editors of two journals in this place, o¢ 
cupying the extremes of party lines, and that. . 
when the Democratic party is dominant in t 
tHouses. No one is so green as to Suppose tha: 
this is to be attributed to generosity, or that it wa 

adopted upon principles of a just and equal Rs. 
tribution. The votes of the committee show ten 
it was adopted because the peculiar friends of the 
Democratic journal could not command a sufficient 
number of votes for the sole enjoyment of this lu. 
crativeemployment. Upon this showing of the case 

my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] charged.” 
and | thought proved, that there wasa coalition of 


too 
oth 


|| the friends of those two papers to consummate this 


|| division of the printing profits. It will be recollected 


| thatthere was resistance made to the whole scheme 
, 


and made most promptly. The whole of the Jas; 
week was exhausted 1 the investigation, and a de. 
cided vote of disapprobatwon is found upon the 
records of the House. This vote has been reeop. 
sidered, and | now offer the resolution which I read 
before commencing my remarks, as the expression 
of the wishes of this Houseas tothe whole printing 
subject. The honorable chairman, (Mr. Gorm Ax, ] 
on Friday last, attempted to defend the action of 
the committee, by charging upon those who op- 


|, posed it here, the formation of a coalition of Free 
' 


'| Soilers, Abolitionists, Secessionists, and Disunion- 
ists, for the purpose of proscribing the Union and 
| Republic, because those journals were the known 
| and constant advocates of the series of measures 
known as the compromise aets of the last session, 
The House were gravely informed that such mo- 
|| tives determined the action of those opposed to the 
| proposed distribution of the printing. The country 
was admonished of the danger which such a coali- 
tion must produce, and all of us thus designated 
| were to be known, I suppose, as disturbers of the 
peace. Ifsuch a eombination existed, Mr. Speaker, 
it was produced by the instantaneous shock which 
the sense of propriety in a majority in this House 
experienced when the novel mode of distributing the 
printing was announced. They had no favorites 'o 
reward, no organs to supply with wind, no presses 
| or editors to subsidize at the Treasury, and, to say 
the least of it, were disinterested in thespoils. The 
coalition for the benefit of the Union and Republic 
was upon advisement, and had substantial aid for 
| those presses for its object. That which arose in op- 
| position was unpremeditated, and originated ina 
purpose to save the public money and the purity of 
thepress. This I pledge myself to show from the 
|| analysis of the votes given on the motion to lay the 
| report of the committee, the resolutions, and the 
amendments upon the table. It is no answer toa 
| charge to retort by making another. This is the 
| usual resort of weakness, and a virtual admission 
|| of the truth of the charge to whicha reply is made. 
} It will never explain the previous action of this 
| committee, that after the determination was made 
| known, there was concerted opposition to the policy 
| which they proposed—a kind of argument most 
| forcibly illustrated in Tom Jones, a work familiar 
| to us all, where two characters having engaged in 
| a discussion, one declared the inference of the other 
} 
| 


} 
| 


to be *‘a non sequitur.’’** You are another,’’ was the 
| prompt reply. This was to the full as satisfactory 
| an answer as that made by the honorable chairman, 
when it was charged that a coalition between the 
friends of the Union and the Republic had been 
formed for the division of the public printing, 
ee replies, you have formed another to op- 
pose and proscribe those self same journals. There 
must be something more, and beyond this, to satisfy 
| the inquirer into this policy. 
|| Mr. Speaker, I confess my surprise that the 
| honorable chairman of the committee should have 
fallen into the error which induced him to classity 
} 

| 
| 


the opponents of the policy of his report. | say, 
sir, my surprise. For a decisive test vote had 
been taken a few moments before he spoke, and i! 
he had been at all attentive to the details, he would 
| have perceived that he could not find enough of 
| the material of which he declared the opposition 


that one party in power, and that the Democratic, || to be composed, in the House. I do not know 


did, with a view to economy, abolish one of the | 
| richest offices within their gift, and adopt a policy 
which promised to Jessen the burdens by dimin- 


ishing the expenses of Government. 


Now, sir, in the face of an existing law to let out 
the public printing by contract to the lowest bid- 
ment of ten days, with the lowest responsible bid- | der, the committee report a project of contracting 


who he considers Free-Soilers and Abolitionists; 
neither do I know, certainly, who he would desig- 
nate as Secessionists and Disunionists. He meant 
| somebody here, and voting in this House. I have 
reflected much, and the result is the conclusion, 
that the vote on the resolutions offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Jackson] would be the 


| 
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veadiest guide to a proper conclusion. I[ assume 
“nat those Who voted for these resolutions are or- 
shodoX Union men, and those in the negative 
composed of the classes described by the honor- 
sbie chairman. I was induced to do so, because 
of his own reference to the compromise measures 
. affording a test of the feelings of gentlemen 
wards the Union of the States, the Union news- 
nape? and, in this particular point, the Republic. 
‘\Ithough there is one difficulty which I mention 
here, the gentleman himself announced such high 
Siate-Rights doctrines; was so explicit in avowing 
that secession bya State would not be treason, and 
only exposed the seceding State to the casualties 
of war, that I wondered that he should not have 
naused before he said such bitter things about 
those who are called Secessionists, because they 
assert the same right of secession for cause. But 
to return. He must have heard and known the 
character of the vote, and the party position of 
those who voted. At his instance, on Friday last, 
there was a call of the Heuse with a view of se- 
curing a full attendance of the members; and then 
a motion was made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Jones] to lay this whole subject upon 
the table, which was by the House decided in the 
negative. ‘The gentleman heard the result an- 
nounced, and the vote read by the Clerk—yeas 81, 

Had he attended to that vote, and given 
himself the trouble to analyze it, he would have 
saved me the trouble of this reply, and himself 
from the error into which he has fallen. It is a 
grave charge to make here, that opposition to 
measures proposed by the Committee on Printing 
for distributing public money in the shape of a 
distribution to party presses, finds its source in 
acombination of Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, 
Secessionists and Democrats per se. And that 
charge becomes still more grave when it is applied 
toa majority of this House. Particularly when 
those who make it are seeking to reward their 
friends and organs, and those against whom it is 
made, having no such object, are simply endeavor- 
ing to prevent a prodigal and secure an econom- 
ical expenditure of the public money. Had the 
gentleman consulted the Journal he would not, I 
am sure, have made any such charge. The facts 
would have prevented him from assuming so as- 
sailable a position. I shall in the appendix to 
this speech publish that analysis of the votes, and 
the names of those who voted. 


nays 89. 


The revelation made by the honorable chairman, | 


that opposition to the measures of compromise 
was the basis of the opposition to the division of the 
profits of the printing of Congress between two 
antagonistic and party prints, struck me as the 
coolest specimen of far-fetched inference to which 
my attention had been called. We have been 
more than once informed, by speakers upon this 
floor, that approbation of these measures was a 
high test of patriotism. Gentlemen have spoke of 
cooperation in procuring their passage as a high 
distinction; and some have disputed with others 
the honor of prominence on that memorable occa- 
sion. I shall never compete with them for that 
distinction. 
character of those measures, and regret no vote 
which I gave in reference to them. But it is the 
consummation of coolness for those who voted for 
and approved them—most of whom (and some 
even from the South) pronounced them fair, lib- 
eral, and just—to assume to themselves the claim 
to peculiar patriotism because they now acquiesce. 

hey acquiesce because they approve, and ap- 
proving, are contented. A hungry person might, 
with equal propriety, claim credit for the alacrity 
with which he partook of rich viands prepared for 
his necessities. No, sir; this is pure, unadulter- 
ated humbug, and the sagacity of the people is 


I have changed no opinion as to the | 


much underrated by those who suppose that it | 


will not be so pronounced. 

_Mr. CHASTAIN, (interrupting.) I have no 
disposition to disturb the gentleman in his speech, 
nor would I do so were it not for the fact that he 
called the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gorman] 
to order upon the discussion of the same subject. 
I think the gentleman from North Carolina is trav- 
eling away from the question under consideration. 
As I said, he called b gentleman from Indianato 
order for discussing the same subject. 

Mr. VENABLE. If the Chair will allow me, 
I will show him that 1 am not out of order. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
it is not in order to discuss the compromise meas- 
ures, 

Mr. VENABLE. I know that it is considered 
out of order, to allude to those measures whick 
have been considered a panacea for all the disorders 
of the body politic. In this | think gentlemen are 
mistaken. It was said by Sir John Falstaff, that 
he was not witty himself, but the cause of wit in 
others. So, the resolutions recognizing the finality 
of the compromise are not disorderly in themselves, 
but the cause of disorder in others. I am not 
discussing the compromise measures, although a 
motion to print the whole subject is open for debate; 
and it has been asserted by the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, that the oppo- 
sition to the Union and Republic newspapers, as 


| the employees for executing the public printing, 


originated in a coalition of Free-Soilers and Abo- 
litionists, Secessionists and Disunionists, because 
of acommon dislike to the editors of those jour- 
nals ;—that this dislike arose from the supportgiven 
by them to the compromise measures of the last 
Congress. It is strictly legitimate to show that 
my opposition to the report of the committee, is 
not founded upon such a puerile consideration, 
and to meet and reply to arguments urged in favor 
of a measure of which | disapprove. It is often 
indispensable to answer clap-trap. If passed un- 
noticed—it may pass for argument with careless 
readers and listeners. I desire that the true issue 
may not be kept out of view, and oversiaughed 
by such devices. But the remarks submitted, 
concerning the compromise, are not out of order. 
I am conscious that the view which I have taken, 
does not commend itself to the taste or feelings of 
every one. I have not to learn that those who 
think that they possess power, sometimes manifest 
intolerance before they have been firmly seated in 
authority. What sacrifice to the peace or the 
Union of the States have they made? In their view 
justice has been done, and they would be doubly 
criminal to complain. But with that facility of 
perversion which ceases to astound, because it 
has become so common, the attempt is made to } 
fix the disturbance and agitation upon those who, 
in obedience to the command of their States, con- 
sent to abide by and demand the enforcement of 
the laws. Who, sir, have made sacrifices to the 
union of these States, to the repose of the coun- 
try? They are to be found amongst those who— 
whilst they felt insulted and oppressed by the ac- 
tion of Congress in the passage of those laws, as 
good citizens endure, bear, and consent to suffer 
in silence the infliction of wrong—* call it not pa- 
uence, it is too near akin to despair,’’—to them, 
who, feeling a deep sense of unrequited wrong, 
but yet come to the altar of the country and make 
another sacrifice for peace, to buy off their in- 
vaders once more, until all but the treasury of the 
temple is exhausted—to them is meeted out denun- 
ciation and reproach. Ido not complain of such 
a course; | mention it merely that the shallow- 
ness of the device, and the injustice of the assault, 
may reach the public mind. No, sir, there has 
been no agitation in this Congress by those who 
opposed the measures of compromise. The fire- 
brand was thrown into the Senate early in the 
session, by one who no longer has a seat there, 
and it still glows and burns, diffusing its malig- 


| nant heat, until it kindled a kindred flame in this 


House. 

Let those who agitate take the responsibility to 
themselves. Let those who covet the honor of 
being approvers of the compromise, ana advocates 
of its provisions, array themselves with all the 
glory which such services ought to secure; but 
modesty forbids them to claim peculiar patriotism, 
because they acquiesce, or because they denounce 
those who, not approving, peaceably abide by and 
quietly endure a wrong. Sometimes it is not 
pleasant to place former transactions in view; and 
it is considered under such circumstances a breach 
not only of order, but of good manners. Those 
who approve of and cordially acquiesce in those 
measures, should rejoice in their own self-com- 

lacency. They are living illustrations of what I 
— long since known—*‘ That there is nothing 
which men bear with so much philosophy as their 
neighbors’ misfortunes, or with s9 much forbear- 
ance as the wrongs of others.”” } leave them to 
the illustration of this high and disinterested 
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moral feeling, with the assurance that if the power 
of the Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, Secessiontsis 


and Disunionists, Is so great and so powerfully 
combined in this House, they are not so secure as 
they suppose in the control of all things as they 
may will. There were three defeats sustained on 
Friday last by those who urged the adoption of 
the report of the committee. But, sir, it is easy 
to demonstrate the fallacy of any such charge. 
By reference to the vote to lay the whole subject 
upon the table, it will appear that there were fifty- 
two old-line Democrats. 

Mr. FREEMAN. What do you call old-line 
Democrats? ; 
Mr. VENABLE. 
Are you one of the m? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Iam. 

Mr. \ ENABLE. l hope the ventleman is 
satisfied; he decides that he 1s an old-line Demo- 
crat, and need 


I will tell you presently. 


not raise the point with me; and in- 
asmuch as we have not voted together on this sub- 
ject, there are some old-line Democrats on both 
sides. But, sir, upon the vote to lay the whole sub- 
ject upon the table, there was this demonstration 
made of those who voted to sustain the action of the 
Committee on Printing: There were thirty-three 
Whigs, and forty-nine Democrats, including nine 
who voted against the compromise 
Of those who voted against sustaining that action, 
there were fifty-two of the old line, and ei 
Soil Democrats. 


resoiutrons. 


cht kree- 
Of the Whigs, there were twen- 
ty-eight of those who the compro- 
mise resolutions of Mr. Jackson, there were nine 
Northern and eleven State-Rights Southern Repre- 
sentatives, 


voted against 


If the vote on those resolutions be a 
test of opinion, to wit, conservatism, loyalty tothe 
Union, and profound patriotism on the part of 
those who voted in the affirmative, and of Free- 
Soilism, Abolitionism, Secessionism, and Dis- 
unionism, the gentleman might have avoided the 
position which his charge of coalition has foreed 
him into—he would have seen that all put together 
that the fire-eaters, and all their so-called allies, 
could raise but sixty-four votes against Mr. Jack- 
son’s, and sixty-five against Mr. Hitiyer’s reso- 
lutions, whilst his comp uny numl ered, on the first, 
one hundred and one, and on the second one han 

dred This patriotic host of one hundred 
and one, were a few days after beaten by the mi- 
nority which they had so lately trampled under 
their feet. Should it be asked how this occurred? 
1 will answer the question. It was a principle 
which decided the vote on the resolutions of the 
two gentlemen from Georgia. It was a matter of 
distribution of party spoils which determined the 
other. 


votes. 


A majority became a minority because the 
principle of cohesion was changed. Members 
changed places, voted as they chose, without refer- 
ence to former votes on subjects atlecting no prin- 
ciple involved in this. I shall pursue this part of 
the subject no further—it was due toall concerned 
to examine it and probe the charge to the bottom. 
Indeed, there seems of late to have sprung up a 
sort of sense of violated majesty amongst some 
of the Democrats of this House, if the editor of the 
Union newspaper is spoken of with that freedom 
which ought to regulate the speeches of those who 
discourse about a journal professing to be a party 


| organ. 


And here, permit me, sir, to remark, that a so- 
lution may be found to the inquiry so often made, 
why is the Democratic party in such confusion 
here? And why is there so littie harmony amongst 
the Whigs? The inquiry admits of an easy solu- 
tion. There wasa time when principles separ- 
ated the parties. Distinct creeds made the lines 
of demarcation between them. That time has 
passed; and the only principle which now gov- 
erns the controversy is the $60,000,000 a year, 
multiplied by four, and looking to the Presidency 
as the organ of distribution. This, taken together 
with the number of aspirants, the hopes of Cab- 
inet appointments and lucrative stations, have 
cael so many expectations insuch a numerous 
host, that the fluctuations of stocks, real and fancy, 
in the market, does not more excite the interest of 
brokers, and give more energy to the action of the 
bulls and the bears. 


Animals of prey are not gre- 
garious. 


The lonely condor, the watchful vulture, 
and the swift-winged kite, like the tiger and the 
| leopard, rarely hunt incouples. From the prow!l- 


, ing wolf to the crafty fox, the lordly lion to the 
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insinuating weasel, the towering eagle to the mid- 
night owl, they are solitary in their habits, and will 
not associate without contest and strife. The reason 
is, that they are not prepared to divide the prey. 
It is equally true of those who, having fixed 
their eyes upon the emoluments of office, and the 
good thines which are connected with the Treas- 
ury; they abhor long division, orsucha diffusion 
of the spoils as may lessen their share. Real party 
issues, upon which we were wont to rally, are, in 
a great measure, obliterated, antiquated, or dead, 
from the progress of events. Many are barred 
by the statute of limitations, or become defunct 
and decayed in themselves. Time, Mr. Speaker, 
that destroys all things, has brought about that 
decay, and they are perishing from before us 
as thingsof no importance. ‘The question of great 
interest is the $60,000,000 multiplied by four. ‘This 
$240,000,000 will array more than a hundred 
thousand claimants upon the President to be elected. 
This is the nerve which vibrates so readily; this 
produces the neuralgia now so manifest in the po- 
litical body. Where, sir, arethe old issues? Does 
W hig or Democrat desire a United States Bank ? 
Does any clamor reach our ears against the Inde- 
pendent Treasury? A desire to modify the tariff 
is common to many Democrats, as well as Whigs, 
and a large number of Whigs have become advo- 
cates of low duties. The right of the Government 
to make grants for internal improvements is an 
open question, and, in the face of the Baltimore 
platform, most of the Democratic aspirants vote for 
or approve such appropriations. Thedistribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands is a dead issue, 
because there are no proceeds to distribute; and 
under the system likely to prevail, there can never 
be any more. Whigs and Democrats vote for 
steam lines and the millions which it takes to 
sustain them, and Whigs and Democrats vote 
against them. This is also true of French spolia- 
tions, and other great and wasteful drafts upon the 
‘Treasury. Dry-docks, steamers, spoliations, and 
the whole category of expensive paraphernalia are 
thrown upon Congress, and Democrats vie with 
Whigs who shall vote the largest sums. _ I ask, 
then, where will you draw the party lines? Am 
| cénsorious when I say that it is a struggle for 
spoils, and not for principles? If for any prinei- 
vies, for the seven so famous, to wit: the five 
oaves and the two fishes. This, sir, is one great 
trouble. If we add the fact, that there are many 


aspirants to the highest offices in the Republic now | 


about to be bestowed by the popular vote, actu- 
ally members of the Cabinet and of Congress, 
this, with the interest and influence of friends and 
expectants, will sufficiently account for the ele- 
ments of trouble now so painfully manifested. 

I know that public opinion is often much atfect- 
ed by names and associations. None of us are 
ignorant of the use of what is called a ery in party 
conflicts; and one of the reasons of the confusion 
in each of the parties here is that they cannot 
agree upon what their respective cries shall be. 
They have not been able to make choice of a gath- 
ering word—a sort of answer to all arguments. 
We heard-the full blast of that ery during the last 
year. It was Union! Union! Save the Union! 
Many a one found himself the temporary idol of 
a constituency alarmed by false apprehensions of 
danger, and holding office solely by the force and 
effect of thatery. A cry of fire, whether false or 
true, puts all in motion on whose ear it falls. 
This humbug performed its office. This ery died 
out, until its faint echoes could no longer amuse 
or deceive. Another became necessary, and we 


have it now in full chorus, Peace, quet, repose, 
This 1e1 e 


and finality of the compromise measures. 
and restless desire for repose, this horror of agita- 
tion, is now the ery, and in the calm spirit which 
it generates disposes partisan leaders to assault 
without mercy or reserve all who are not as dis- 
orderly in their desires for peace as themselves. 
The measures of compromise are so pacific, so 


composing, that none can escape the character of 


agitators by being only willing to abide by them, 
but must express a sense of obligation to all who 
ever advocated and approved ofthem. And asevery 
ery has its echo, the Simon Pures regard al] such 
as ultras—at the North, Free-Soilers and Aboli- 
uonists; at the South, Secessionistsand Disunion- 
ists, per se, who do not fully concur with them. 


This, sir, may do for a very short season, but | 
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like the feeble cry of a dying infant, it will sink 
into silence and the grave. It shows, however, a 
willing mind in those who use it to proscribe and 
destroy those against whom it is raised. The 
most ridiculous exhibition which I have seen is 
the effect of the mention of the compromise in this 
House as a subject of legislative action. This 
anodyne, this pacificating and composing expedi- 
ent, on its bare mention here, throws the whole 
House into disorder and confusion. None can 
mistake the cause. We have indeed resorted to 
the expedient of resolutions reaffirming those meas- 
ures, recognizing the finality, and acknowledging 
the universal assent of the people and ourselves to 
their provisions. But, sir, however the record 
may appear upon paper, it will excite a smile 
when perused by any one who witnessed the fierce 
resistance made to this authoritative acknowledg- 
ment of harmony and peace. A calm succeeded 
for some few days, but symptoms of discontent 
continually arise. If people would be quiet, they 
are not permitted to be so. Like the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Gorman,] some cordial ap- 
prover of those measures of peace and concord, 
reproaches those who do not admire them as fully 
as himself, calls hard names, and places them in 
unpleasant associations, and all is at sea again. 
The effect of the resolution of concurrence in a 
series of laws now on the statute-book lose their 
composing effect; the buttress gives way, and the 
temple of peace threatens totumble. I have heard 
it suggested by judicious persons, that resolutions 
of acquiescence in the measures of compromise 
ought to be passed every Monday of the session, 
and the laws enacted on that occasion done into 
respectable verse, and committed to memory, to 
be said or sung by all friends of peace and harmony. 
That, as resolutions affirming the compromise laws 
were necessary to fix the authority of those laws 
upon the hearts of the people, so there ought to 
be weekly resolutions recognizing and reaffirming 
those which, having been past, need the revivifying 
effect of a recognition, lest they loose their hold 
upon our minds, It may answer another valuable 
purpose: that of furnishing an excuse for an as- 
saulton those who are unwilling to support every 
measure of party favoritism, or enlarged scheme 
of public expenditure. It may afford an oppor- 
tunity to classify and denounce such persons, and 
thus aid to prolong the dying notes of a party cry. 
Such expedients have often been effectual for most 
mischievous purpose. The people are sometimes 
misled for a time, and great injustice is done to 
good and patriotic men. ‘Those desiring immediate 
reward for party services, cannot wait, and, as 
time and tide wait for no man, the tide must be 


raised, and the occasion seized forthe attainment | 
Of course, I would not at- | 


of the end proposed. 
tribute such motives to members of this House: 
but all of us are more or less affected by that pres 
sure trom without which is felt from the operation 
of public opinion, however formed. I am one of 
those, sir, who voted for the recognizing resolu- 
tions, and am watching with great interest their 
eflect in giving peace and tranquillity. I am will- 


ing to be advised, and pass them again if they are | 


like to grow old or cold, should those who are ex- 
pert in political practice recommend such a pro- 
ceeding, by way of repeating the dose. 

dut, sir, it is a grave question, how far it is 
proper to resort to the denunciation of classes, in 
order to carry any favorite measure here. History 
has instructed us that although such expedients 
have been for a time successful, in the end they 
have brought ruin and reproach upon the authors. 
The Abolitionists and Free-Soilers are unpopular 
South, and the advocates of the right of secession 
in bad odor at the North. Should members who 
are either suspected or believed to hold opinions 
on those subjects which are called extremes, hap- 
pen to vote together upon any question, the cry of 
a coalition between those who, however differing 


in opinion, are charged with a desire of gratifying | 


a common hostility,is made to answer every argu- 
ment suggesting economy in the public expendi- 
tures, or purity in the sources of public informa- 
tion. We know that the desire to obtain a prize 
increases with the prospect of success, and when 
so near as to glitter in the eyes of the pursuer, is 
apt to absorb his entire attention. Whatever may 
obstruct the pursuit is cause of irritation; whoever 
may defer or disappoint the acquisition is regarded 
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an enemy. These obstacles must be removed 
andas politicians and statesmen exist by the} ae 
of public opinion, the readiest mode js to make 
them odious—in monarchies and despotism: .. 


inform and place them within the iron ¢; 


reat 


° asp of 
power—in such a Government as ours, to pendo, 
them objects of suspicion and distrust. The ery 


the war slogan of party, is raised at their he, fs 
and sometimes they are hunted down with gy. 
cess. Those who were bold enough to censy,, 
the excesses of Charles II., found in Titus Onto 
and the Popish plot the consummation of tha, 
vengeance, which follows political proscriptic 
when sufficiently authoritative. The best bjo, 
of England drenched the scaffold; neither age po, 
services, rank or station, afforded protection o; 
safety. The plot, the plot, echoed and reéchoed— 
overwhelmed all proofs of innocence, obliterated 
all evidences of patriotic devotion to the unworthy 
individual elevated by their favor, and now jyp. 
patient of rebuke for crime. Men turned pale fo, 
fear, and fled for safety, whilst Oates, the informer. 
and his myrmidons fattened upon plunder, and 
grew strong in favor. Spirits, which had neyer 
quailed at danger, gave way before the ominous 
shout of the plot, the plot. But reason resumed its 
sway, and the blackest page in English annals re 
cords the perpetual infamy of Titus Oates, th; 
blood-thirsty and unprincipled assailant of the 
lives and characters of honest men. We read 
history, sir, to but little profit, if we do not treas 
ure up its lessons. The beacon is of but little use 
to the mariner who will not look upon its light, or 
| steer his bark by its guidance. Titus Oates did 
not die upon the scaffold, to which his false testj- 
mony had sentso many others. He lived to suffer 
the protracted punishment of universal scorn; to 
be whipped at the tail of a cart through the street: 
| of London, and to live, in after times, as an ji) 
bodiment of that infamy which must attach 
those who make themselves instruments unjustly 


y 


to destroy or injure others. The Popish plot had 





its day, and so have all succeeding cries, raised 
make classes odious, had their day. New ones 
are raised, and the same weak points of huma) 
character may give them their day also. 

But, sir, to return to the proposed disposilio: 
of the printing. I wish to be understood distinet- 
| ly, that I am a law-abiding man, and that as long 
as you have upon your statute-book a law that 
the printing shall be given out to the lowest bid 
der, comply with it, or repeal it. It is a reproac! 
to this House, as it is a reproach to the Govern- 
ment and people, that you should have a statut’ 
upon your books, and that you should legislate ad- 
versely to that statute from day to day, without 
repealing it. Gentlemen tell me that the plan of 
giving the printing to the lowest bidder is a bad 
one. Admit that to be true; then introduce a bi! 
before the House, let it be discussed, and, if ad- 
visable, repeal it. If it is a bad law, let it he re- 
pealed, but let us have a fair test of the question. 
Do not repeal it practically, by indirection. Di 
not let us set the example of violating our own 
enactments, while they are in force upon our stat- 
ute-book. It is a bad example—an evil example 
to all those departments under ourcontrol. If you 
demand a strict compliance with our enactments, 
you will hear of no more deficiency bills; you w! 
hear of no more violations of law by your bureaus 
and departments, and of excess of expenditures 
| beyond appropriations. If there is a law upo! 
our statute book, and we daily violate it ourselves: 
if we have a law clearly indicating how this House 
should act, and disregard it ourselves, how can 
| we demand of others to execute any law when we 

decline to execute our own enactments? 
Itis said, and I have heard it said more than 
once, that the course now recommended, and th’ 
votes recently given by this House, are calculated 
to cast censure upon the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. Speaker, I vote upon every substantive prop- 
osition precisely as it is presented. I feel that it 

| my censure is just, I have done nobody wrong 
If it hurts—if it strikes any one, it is his fault, not 
mine. I have no censure to pass upon the cou- 
mittee, except to say that I do notapprove of their 
recommendation and their resolution, and that 
according to my ideas of this resolution, they give 
to the Union and to the Republic the printing for 

| time past and to come—all that is behind, and ¢ 

| before. And it has been strongly illustrated by 
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cue, [Mr. Crmeman,] that under that 
rement, Boyd Hamilton may see all the val- 
. public printing pass from his hands into the 
- Donelson & Armstrong on the one side, 
Repul slic on the other. 

_Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to reflect 
ously upon the Committee on Printing; for 
‘yesolution was introduced by my friend 

South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] who stated at 
al that he introduced it for the purpose of 
anything like an appearance of censure 
the Committee on Printing, and requested 


end from Mississippi | Mr. Brown] tostrike | 


Judiciary Committee, and insert the Print- 
Committee, it was accepted and approved 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Poxk,] 
eaid that he was gratified at it, because, as 
resolution then stood, it was an apparent cen- 
yn the Committee on Printing. | concurred 

‘[ felt no disposition to place the gentlemen 
,t committee in a disagreeable position before 
lic. I was not disposed to force them to 


nation which might be painful to them, | 


‘ich might not be intelligible to anybody 
this House. I was willing that the report 

e referred back to them. What, sir, is 
-eeding history of it? When that proposi- 

was made, it met with great favor in the 
jouse. When the question was to refer the reso- 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, there 
many members of this House who voted 

st it, not desiring to appear to cast censure 
the Printine Committee. Gentlemen have 
ldme. I voted to refer to the Judiciary 
jittee, not with a view of censuring the com- 
ee, but with the view of getting a system of 


er with which I should be satisfied. As | 


is the proposition to refer it to the Judiciary 
ttee was voted down, the chairman of the 
ttee on Printing rose in his place, and said, 

te from recollection, not having his printed 
cs before me,) ** 11 hope now t] hat the House 
snimously send this back to the Committee 
ting.’’ J united in the general expression of 
House, ** Acreed!’’ ** Avreed!’? Justat that 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 
Joves,] arose and raised a question of order, that 
House had no right to send it to them, because 

e Committee on Printing was a joint committee 
etwo Houses. A vote was taken whether 
d be sent to the Committee on Printing or 

d, to my utter astonishment, the chairman 
(committee, and every member of it upon 
loor, voted against a reference back to his 
ttee of which he had approved, and which 
yposed for the protection of the feelings of 
mnposing that body. 
When they expressed 


4] 
ne 


themselves satisfied ; 
e House waswilling to send it back to the 
ittee on Printing; when the gentleman from 
na, [Mr. Gorman,] the chairman of that 
ee, said; ** 1 hope the House will wnani- 
send it there,’’ when there was 
Agreed !”’ on all sides of the House, 
er to avoid any sort of appearance of casting 
eupon the committee, I confess my aston- 
t when I saw the committee themselves 
g against the proposition. Now, 8 sir, that is 
rabove and beyond my comprehension, that 
nnot understand it. If they were willing to 
ce it back; if the House were willing to send it 
em, not wishing even an implied censure 
hem, why did they oppose it? That ques- 

was fairly present ed: the chairman said that 
ped there would be no objection. I, also, 
ed that there would be none. But the cour- 
f the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
had been made available to keep it from the 
‘lary Committee, and save the committee 
censure, and I suppose had performed its of- 
The Judici iary Committee was rejected by 
ourtesy, and a reference to the Committee on 
nung was to be disposed of ona point of or- 
To one uninitiated in mysteries, this is not 
understood. I refer to the record, and find 
eh am sustained in every statement that [have 
>, and gentlemen leave this unexplained, and 
> upon the naked, unsustained explanation 

* opposition to their arrangement, by declar- 
tat we have eighty-nine men in this House 
are Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, Disunionists 
e, and Secessionists, who have combined for 


sivyacree to 
{ cr eed haga es 


er 


yt 
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the purpose of crushing the Union newspaper and 
the Republic, because they are such devoted 
friends of the Union, and because they have stood 
up and defended the compromise and the Union 
against assaults. 

Sir, whenever the struggle shall come: when- 
ever the question shall arise before us, which calls 
for sacrifice or exposure; whenever a wrong shall 
be inflicted upon our common country; so longas 
the stars and stripes wave over us, there will be 
such a response made as shall satisfy the judgment 
of all men that patriotic hearts are in their bosoms, 
which are at the service of their country. 

Mr. PARKER, of Indiana, (interrupting.) If 
the gentleman will allow me, I wish to remove a 
difficulty. The gentleman places me in the same 
category with the Committee on Printing, when he 
says s there was an universal c ry all over the House 
to refer it back to that committee. Such was the 
fact; but it was to refer it back with instructions. 
That is what we have been struggling todo. Let the 
committee act in the independent manner in which 
the law places them, and not control them with 
instructions which we have no right to give. That 
committee was created by the law of this Congress, 
and of aformer Congress. It is not a tribunal 
which belongs to this House, and that is the diffi- 
culty to which the gentleman refers. I say now, 
as I have said uniformly, that this matter belongs 
to the Committee on Printing, and we have no 
more right to instruct that committee, than we 
have to instruct the President, or to instruct the 
Mexican Commissioners. There is the difficulty 
which the House is in, and which the gentleman 
does not understand. 

Mr. VENABLE, (resuming.) The gentleman 
does me great injustice, when he says I do not 
understand it. I think, with great respect, he does 
not understand it. I had intended to discuss that 
point. I find it upon my notes of the zentleman’s 
remarks, made on F riday. There was no excep- 
tion made. The instructions were annexed to the 
motion to refer to the Committee on Printing. 
But, sir, I will confess that there were feelings in 
my heart, which | am unwilling to describe here, 
when I was told by gentlemen that eighty-nine 
gentlemen in this House, including gentlemen 
North and South, had entered into a petty combi- 
nation with Free-Soilers, Disunionists, and Abo- 
litionists—for what? For the purpose of bre aoe 
down two little newspapers. Why, sir, | woul 
just as soon have believed that Bonaparte woul i 
have brought together his fourteen hundred cannon 
at Leipsic, for the purpose of battering down a 
peasant’s cottage. I would just as soon suppose 
that all the materials of war of Europe would be 
paraded for the purpose of destroying a little petty 
tribe upon the Barbary What is a news- 
paper? What are one or two new spapers, in this 
great country, if separated from the Government? 
And I would here remark, that the party whi h 
owes its organization to the influence of a news- 
paper, that derives all its ideas of harmony from 
melodies ground out hy a party organ, is c ompose d 
of bad judges of music, and mniunvhy to exist, 
Sir, we shall never be able to clean the Augean 
stable of our Government from the fou! corrupt ion 
that smells rank to heaven, until we have delivered 
the ps arty press from the Treasury. As long asthe 
press is fed by the party who c ontrol the Admin- 
istration, there will be skillful apologists for every 
and any abuse. Whilst they can put their su k- 
ers into that pend, and draw out the means of life 
and vigor, so long as they can clutch the money 


coast. 


earned by hard-working people, the sources of 


public opinion will be corrupted and polluted, the 


public mind misinformed, and the continuance of 


evil administration in high places secured. a 
press that feeds upon the Treasury will become s 
corrupt that all the water of the ocean cannot 
cleanse it, and all the spices of Arabia cannot pre- 
serve for it the fragrance of a good name. 

The press must be free to be pure—independent 
in order to be respectable—honest in order to be 
useful. Those who control it should look to the 
approbation of good men as their reward, the con- 
sciousness of patriotic motives as their c onsolation; 
and then they will speak from an eminence which 
will insure them a hearing from posterity, and the 
rratitude of the greatand thegood. Contrast, sir, 

| this position with the mischief which a corrupt and 
hireling press inflicts upon the world. From ita 
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current of thought and opinion continually issues 
flowing from a great generator of miasma and 
filth, poured upon the country to deluge 
have the independence to withstand its abomina 
tions and assert the rights of the people. Ap- 


all who 


proaching this condition as it is, all patriots desire 
thatit should be rendered powerless and nerveless 
The eves of the public have been opened, and they 
begin to learn that they have been misled by the 
ruidance of dependent and mercenary manufac 

turers both of facts and opinions. Such is the 
‘, : 


teeling spreading widely amongst the yeomanry 


of the country, and th y will arise and put thing 
right. ‘The press , Which cannot live without 
being fi : from the public Treasury ought to die, 
— the party whi h cannot live without the aid of 
uch an oe ought also to die. Such vitality 


, SIT 


sustains a moral monster, an unmixed, unmitigated 
evil. There is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
it necessary to sustain a party organ at the seat 
of Government by public patronage. The party 
in power has usually sustained its organ in this 
way, but rival organs are at the same time sus- 
Alth« uch a 
pampered lion feeds from the Treasury storehous¢ 
of provisions, yet other lions equally formidable 
range in the adjoining forest. I repeat, t that a party 
who can live and prosper only by subsidizing the 
press by support from ‘th 


tained by their subscription lists. 


1 » public Treasury, has no 
desirable vitality; and no good man ought to sigh 
when the supply is cut off, and the doom of death 
comes upon it. 


This matter, sir, lies deep. The 
evil unde 


lies deep. Here 


we may learn the reason of the increased and in 


r which wea re laborir 


creasing expenses of our Government—why there 
is a demand for more mone yin a Lime of peace 
than in a time of war—why an army of 12,000 in 
peace costs more than 60,000 in time of war. Here 
we may learn the reason of the want of harmony 

Mr. FREEMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
Does the re ntleman 
propose to convey the idea to this House that 


me to put a question to him? 


Whigs and Democrats, and the editors of all party 
newspapers In the United States, are to be exclude i 
from entering into a fair competition for the publi 
printing, by lawfully contracting for th ime 

Mr. VENABLE. Not at all, sir. I confess 
myself surprised at the question. The resolution 
proposed by me looks only to a printing job intend 
ed for all of th e who work upon types, whether 
printers of a hicher or lower de ree, ill ire invited 
to come in and bid for the mechanical work: but 
itis to be done at the lowest bid, ind therefore 
they are inder » particular obligation » the party 
who gives it to them. And this brings me to the 
rem! of my friend from Indiana, /[Mr. P ARKER, | 
os ahaa’ tidal teton with pleasur He never 
fails to inter t, and often it tru *t me mut I think 
ie has cle ly misapprehende I the law in answei 
ing the question which I put toh m the oth day 
that the power of this committee was :s ipremeé 
while acting under the law, and that whenever 
they have madea report to this Hi ise, that report 
is not und r the cont ol of tnis H use, N WwW 
just |? = t s Ie “— Ne ! ite } mires 
member that « rymittee, ar 1 ti e member 
fi m our Hi se: and betwee ne Senate nd the 
Elouse of Representatives, p! y r hattledors nd 
shuttlecoe c, youn ver ee ! eany committee 
respor! sible. P You neve! } é ri d of t em 
If the Senate find fault, the members of the House 
raise the point of order, and y the law is st 
preme, and our committee i the excl ve fit 
judges of the law, as well as of duties und 
that law. Should the House find fault, the same 
point of order is raised, that the mittee is su 
preme, and that they are not bo d to obey or 
instructions; and if we bring the committee here 


they say v ve oer no authority to m ike them obey 


But the rey sly | , that the iction of the committee is 
under the law. You pa 1 joint resolution in the 
Senate that lies six or nine weeks upon your 
table. The mischief then 1s done; the con!racts 
are given to paruisan editor the public money is 
gone before the subject can be acted upon Ther 

sir, can any man look at that matter and not see 


that it carries upon its face 
the law as renders that law entirely impracticabl 
and I know my friend, who is a distinguished 
lawyer, and [I am satisfied that the rule of cor 
struction which has been univer ally adopted by 


those who administer justice upon the 


t 


bench, 


i 2a 
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would never justify such a construction upon any 
law as to render that law impracticable. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman misapprehends 
my remarks if he supposed | insisted, when that 
committee had made a report to this House, this 
House would not take action upon the report, and 
make what disposition they thought proper. I 
did not intimate anything to that effect. Far from 
it. My idea was this: that this committee was a 
tribunal not created by this House, but by the 
law of the land—that the law prescribed their 
duties, and the line of their duties, under the law, 
was beyond the control of the House. I hope | 
am now understood, 

Mr. VENABLE. This is precisely what lam 
coming to. Who are to judge whether they are 
or are not within the line of their duty? 

Mr. PARKER. Let me observe, whether they 
are or are not within the line of their duty, we 
cannot instruct them. We cannot instruct them, 
because they are not our own committee. There 
is a portion of them belonging to us, but that is 
not the committee. It is a tribunal, as I said be- 
fore, constituted by law, and we must go to that 
law Lo ascertain their duties. 

Mr. VENABLE. Clearly, but they have made 
their report to this House, as | understand the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. PARKER. My friend from Virginia put 
the matter in a bold light, which would strike any 
one at once, Suppose we gave one instruction, 
and the Senate give another, only half of the com- 
mittee belong to us. 

Mr. VENABLE The difficulty is imaginary, 
and has no real existence. It cannot have escaped 
the acuteness of my friend, that the law of 1836, 
to which he refers, recognizes the two committees 
as having separate existence, and only acting asa 
joint committee when directing the printing of Con- 
gress as contradistinguished from the printing of 
each House separately. The extra numbers or- 
dered to be printed by each House are referred to 
the members of the committee of that House. 

jut we can displace our committee. I believe in 
the usefulness of the power of negation, and if our 
committee does not do their duty we can displace 
them. Clearly the House has the power to re- 


move them at any time they think proper. Any | 


other construction of the law referred to would 
recognize a power which I never supposed scarcely 
to exist anywhere, and certainly to have no advo- 
cates in this House. I will state my view of this 
subject. This committee has made a report which 
gave the House jurisdiction, and the matter is be- 
fore the House by the voluntary act of the com- 
mittee. If you, Mr. Speaker, were a judge, you 
cannot compel my colleague from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Asne,] and the gentleman from Tennessee, 
to bring a suit in your court; but should one of 
them file his bill summoning the other to answer, 
the jurisdiction of the subject is settled at once. 
You have the’ parties before you. This House 
cannot compel the committee to report. They 
may be removed by a vote of the House, or they 
may be censured; butthe report must emanate from 
them. You haveno power to make it. When this 
committee make their report the question of juris- 
diction is settled. The committee are before us, 
and tellus what they have resolved to do; and it is 
legitimate for us to say we do not approve of what 
you have done, and we instruct you to do another 
thing. This is every day’s practice in this House. 
This committee, having considered an order for 
printing an extra number of documents, make 
their report recommending that ten, twenty, or 
thirty thousand of any public matter should be 

rinted, does not this House pass upon it ?—and 
if the House approve they order them to be printed. 
The matter is thus by them brought before the 
House, and, being brought before us, is settled. 
There can be no doubt but that the House has a 
right to express its opinion, as well as its pleasure, 
to the committee. Let us put a case upon a lower 
ground, that of my resolution, which only suggests 
a request of this House, and will meet any difficul- 
ty presented. I presume that no committee would 
have the hardihood to do whatthis House express- 
ly says itshallnotdo. Suppose this House passes 
a resolution instructing that committee to do a 
certain thing in regard to the public printing: I 
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of this House? If they did, I for one would vote 
for censuring them for so doing. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have declared, again and 
again, to the country, while speaking before this 
House, that any directions that the House might 
give to that committee I should make it my duty, 
out of respect to the House, to carry out as far as 
in my power. 

Mr. VENABLE. I so understood before. I 
did not apply that observation to you, but to your 
colleague, (Mr. Parker. ] 

Mr. PARKER. 1 understand, but I think you 
misapprehend the remark of my colleague. He 
says that whatever instructions this House might 
give him, or give to that portion of the committee 
that belonged to this House, he would feel him- 
self in duty bound to carry out upon that commit- 
tee, but that he could not carry them out if the 
three members of this House were one way, and 
the three members of the Senate another way. 

Mr. VENABLE. And then there would be 
nothing done. If my friend from Indiana (Mr. 
Parker] recollects, | said, putting it upon even 
lower ground than the one taken before, that the 
committee would not, if they knew it, disregard 
the expressed wishes of the House. 1 know, be- 
cause | heard the chairman of the committee state 
that he would not; and the resolution submitted 
by me does not instruct, but simply requests. | 
know no committee would, and if they did they 
would expose themselves to the censure of the 
House. I have no idea, in the first place, of 
violating a clear provision on your statute-book; 
and whilst the law declares that the committee 
shall, in case of failure by the public printer to do 
the work contracted for, take such steps as they 
may think proper to have the public printing exe- 
cuted, | am sure that should the House direct 
the printing to be let out to the lowest bidder, 
according to law, this committee would doit. The 
object of the resolution is, whilst we have an ex- 
isting law requiring the printing to be executed by 
the lowest bidder, and since gentlemen of the 
Printing Committee have come before the House 
and reported their action on the subject, it is com- 
petent for us to dissent from, or concur in that 





/action. To approve of their contracts and engage- 


ments, or to resolve that the committee be requested 
to advertise for and let out the printing not done 


according to contract to the lowest bidder, in com- | 


pliance with a law now in force, we occupy the 
unenviable position before the country of acknow!l- 


edging a law to be in force, and which we are de- | 


termined not to execute. 
But, sir, in another aspect of this matter, we 
surely can have no purposes, either directly or 


indirectly, to crush the mages printer and take the | 
s, which he can execute. | 


printing out of his hanc 
The resolution proposed by me would confine 


the committee to the taking of just such print- | 
There would be 


ing as has not been executed. 
no power given by which he could be held by the 
committee on one hand, and skinned by the new 


employers on the other; it would not authorize || 


them to give all of the printing to another person, 
with a higher rate of prices for performing the 
work. 
printing done, justice as well as kindness demands 
that it should be contracted for on the best terms, 


and at the lowest prices, in order to reduce the | 


losses which this poor contractor must sustain. 
All beyond remunerating compensation for the 
delayed work is just so much extorted by color of 


law from one who seems to have but few friends | 
here; who edits no newspaper; flatters magne 


in power, and cannot be made available for the 
presidential canvass which approaches. He is the 
organ of no one but himself, and under this action 


will have full occupation in making known the || 
bitterness of legal pressure. We who opposed the 


proposed arrangement have been described as hos- 
tile to the Union and Republic Sempre kee 


e and put 
them down. 


rests upon an egregious error. In the next place, 
the enterprise was so small that [ could not med- 


dle in it, if that was the only result to be accom- | 


plished; but above all the rest, | was anxious to 
record my solemn protest against the connection 
of the public press with the Treasury. I desire 
to bring about a new state of things; that the news- 


ask if that committee would disregard the wishes |) papers shall be sustained by their own merits, and || 


If it is necessary to have the delayed | 


In the first place, this conclusion | 


Ho. OF Reps, 
shall not look to the Treasury for their suppo, 
I trust we shall hear no more of the eoalittcs ee 
Southern State-Rights men with those ne 
strong feelings of abolition, with the Purpose. 
disturbing the harmony of the country, and de 
stroying the Union. This clamor has performed 
its mission and has had its day. It has passed 

/over the country like a whirlwind, and has pro 
duced its mischief, and it cannot be revived. — 
ple know better, and it cannot come again, ‘. 
one cares about having the Popish plot revived 
here, and I do not care upon what question ¢), 

ery of disunion, abolition, secession, combination 
or coalition is raised—whether the printing of Con. 
gress or otherwise—it is done for the Purpose of 
black-balling certain gentlemen, because they } 
pened to vote together for the purpose of pu 


Dlie 


economy, and the protection of the public Treas. 


° 
f 
0 


ap- 


ury. 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. By the permission and king. 
ness of the gentleman from North Carolina, | y; 
say a word. Ido not think that it is necessapy 
for the Free-Soilers to deny the charge to which 
the gentleman has referred. I would think th, 
Free-Soil party had sunk low before the country 
and the people of this Union, if it were necessary 
for one member of that party to deny the accusa- 
| tion which has been alluded to. 
Mr. VENABLE. That is a matter of taste, 
which I do not want to decide. Laughter.) 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. I say further, that, so far as 
| the Free-Soilers are concerned, we should haye 
looked upon this transaction with much more 
favor, had the party in power selected the Union, 
| as the sole organ to execute this printing. We 
reject with scorn, and contemn everything in favor 
| of the Republic. [Laughter.] And if the Free. 
Soilers are to coalesce, it will be with the Demo- 
crats in favor of the Union, and not in favor of the 
Republic. 

Mr. VENABLE. As to the position the Free- 
Soil party may choose to occupy—whether they 
prefer the Union newspaper to the Republic—is 
'|no concern of mine. Ido not wish to contro! 
| their preference. It is a matter of taste, which | 
will not decide. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

Mr. VENABLE. I cannot farm the floor out 
_ to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. MceMuuuy,} 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines.| 

Mr. FREEMAN. I trust my friend will per- 
mit me to call his attention to a practical point, to 
which I desire him to speak. I[t is this: there 
must be an end to all things; and, of course, to 
this discussion, and we will come by and by to 
what this committee is to do. Now, as I under- 
stand it, that committee have tendered portions of 
the printing to the Republic and the Union, upon 
certain terms, which have been refused by both 
papers, except upon certain other conditions stated, 
to which the committee have not acceded. The 
| matter, therefore, stands where it stood originally, 
where it would have stood had the committee not 
| acted atall. Neither the Republic nor the Union 
| have accepted the contract for the printing. I want 
| the gentleman to state what his objection is to the 
course of the Committee on Printing; and inas- 
much as he is in favor of carrying out the con- 
tract system, I desire that he shall say whether 
he wishes to instruct the committee to declare 
that the contract with A. Boyd Hamilton 1s a 
ready null and void, or whether or not the com- 
mittee shall go on, as they have heretofore done, 
and execute the law of the land as it now exists: 

Mr. VENABLE. I will reply to my friend, 
that my resolution explains itself. It refers to 
| that printing which has not been executed by the 
| public printer, and requests that it shall be let out 
| to the lowest bidder on ten days’ advertisement. 
| It is not to declare A. Boyd Hamilton’s contract 
| void. I am not prepared to do that, looking @ 
| the printing we have had placed upon our table, 
} 


which is the best we have yet had. 
Mr. MARSHALL, of aang be I desire to 
know from the gentleman from North Carolina 
whether he supposes that it is within the power 
of this House to instruct the Joint Committee 00 
| Printing? _If his resolution passes, would it be 
| productive of any effect except upon the met 
H} oe of the House. 


Mr. VENABLE. That is precisely what I 
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to instruct, by a distinct request, the mem- 

‘of the House upon that committee. [| wish 

ve an expression of the opinion of the House 
the matter. 7 es 

\r, STANTON, of Kentucky. lask the gen- 
oman whether the printing to which he has re- 
«vod was done at the office of the contractor, or 
whether it Was done in Philadelphia? 

Mr. VENABLE. It is very good. I do not 
ve if it was executed in the moon, and came 

ya on a rainbow, if it is done in compliance 
—h his contract. I do not care if it were drifted 
seni the waves of the sea, if it is in accordance with 
he terms of the contract. I am satisfied with it. 
Peequent interruptions have broken the connec- 
on of my remarks, which I shall endeavor to 
tore when I prepare them for publication. I 
hall take that occasion to expand and enforce 
om. Whilst | have no sympathy with the doc- 
neg of Free-Soil and Abolition, | shall never be 
weak enough to repudiate and reject the assistance 

fany member of this House who concurs with 
me in what | regard an honest purpose. To 
vrulate my votes by those of others, either ac- 
ceding or opposing, as prejudice may lead, would 

to surrender the privilege of free thought, and 
‘he manliness of free and independent action. I 
tryst that | shall ever hail with pleasure the rally 
of the members of this House to every honest 
purpose. I rejoice when members, of whatever 
shade of opinion, come to the rescue; neither will 
| censure them for saving the public money. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. Does the 
centieman mean, then, to say, that those who 
have voted contrary to himself are dishonest ? 

Mr. VENABLE. I question no man’s motives. 
| said that { had no objection to a coéperation of 
honest men to save the public money; but I can 
say to that gentleman, and those who are disposed 
to throw firebrands and create discord, give hard 
names and make uncalled-for insinuations, that 
the time may come when they may lack the friends 
that have aided them. A river swollen by rains, 
might not claim kindred with a little purling brook 
which emptied itself into it; but when a long 
drought made bare its bed, the importance of the 
tle streamlets would be appreciated. I am will- 

rz to say to gentlemen who denounce Southern 
men and Southern demands, and strive to make 
them odious, that those aforesaid gentlemen thus 
denounced, do not mean to enact the folly perpet- 
uated in the fable of AZsop. He teaches how un- 


wise it is to place entire confidence, before the | 


crounds of that confidence have been examined. 
He tells us of the adventure of a fox and goat, 
who had fallen into a pit. 
to stand up against the side of the pit, and that he 
would mount upon his back, and in that way get 
out, and that when out, he would pull him out by 
hishorns. The fox availed himself of the kind- 
ness, but taunted his friend with his folly, when 
reminded of his promise, and left him in the lurch. 
| warn gentlemen, that while they are complaining 
of awant of organization and harmony among 
their friends, and giving causes of provocation by 
denouncing men by classes, that the timemay come 
when those they denounced may, possibly, be of 
some use. ‘They may call upon the spirits of the 
vasty deep, but they will not come. 1 do notsay 
this by way of menace. [ wish gentlemen to know 
that have no threats to make to anybody. 1 
desire every man to follow the dictates of his own 
understanding, the convictions of his own con- 
science, and seek the approbation of his own heart, 
which, if aman makes his enemy, will give him 
atroublesome time. He need fear no collisions 


The fox told the goat | 


with the world, so long as all is peace there. I | 
tell gentlemen, that hard names, denunciations of | 


ls 22 * . y ~ 7 
Classes, harsh expressions, never, NEVER, NEVER 
will produce harmony. The application of sand- 


paper to an excoriated surface, never was consid- | 


ered ahealing operation. To pour sand into a sore 
eye will not cure it; and the denunciations of men, 


and the attempt to make them the focus of public | 


indignation, never will restore good feeling; and 
the time may come when they will become the 
dominant party, and teach those who have heaped 
“enunciations upon them, that they are suicides; 
that they are stricken down by their own hand, 
and that they are the victims of their own folly. 

heir memory will be regarded with anything but 
‘ympathy or respect. 


I conclude by remarking 


that an impression 
seems to have been made that Il have some per- 


sonal objections to the editors of the papers to 
whom the committee propose to give the printing 
of the two Houses. Far from it, sir. My ob- 
jections are purely of a political character. The 
Treasury belongs to the people, and {| have no 
purpose to vote for a prodigal expenditure of it 
to favorites of either or both parties. 
ter into controversies with editors. It is bad 
judgment to do so. They command the types, 
and shoot twice whilst you shoot once. Besides 
the play is not worth the candle. Much has been 
said here and elsewhere about the principles and 
politics of Andrew Jackson. No man more sin- 
cerely venerates his memory than myself; but I 
am not so lost to my own self-respect as to wor- 
ship his frailties as well as to acknowledge his pre- 
eminent greatness. He knew men, and his un- 
biased judgment was almost infallible. I ask no 
man to insiruct me concerning his opinions and 
his merits. They are matters of history, read 
and knewn of all men. No recent commentator 
can disclose new beauties in the text. I decline 
to take it at second-hand. It is admitted that a 
rose will smell as sweet by any other name, but | 
know of no law of nature which can communicate 
the fragrance of that queen of flowers to a sub- 
stance naturally destitute of that property, what- 
ever may be its name. Even christian names do 
not uniformly transfer the qualities of those from 
whom they have been borrowed. Neitherdo leg- 
acies of swords or wealth possess that magic 
power. The sword of Jackson, and the bow of 
Ulysses, must be wielded by the illustrious owners, 
or they sink to the level of common weapons. 
The most resentful man I ever knew rejoiced in 
the name of Moses. He who was a proverb for 
restless impatience was known as Job. I have 
seen many men named Solomon who never re- 
minded me of the wisdom of the great Hebrew 
ruler; and the most perfect specimen of physical 
imbecility that I have ever seen gloried in the name 
of Samson. Experience and observation have 
taught me caution as to those particulars, and I 
have learned to consult the text before I sought 
lights from commentators who might possibly be 
mistaken in its meaning. Ido not mingle social 
and political relations. Iam unwilling to poison 
the current of my feelings with personal rancor. I 
speak plainly and frankly. I speak to be under- 
stood, but do not mean that the shadow of a great 
name cast on the wrong side of the light shall ob- 
scure the truth or mislead men at my expense. I 
have done with this subject. I have made the 
issue with those who are determined to combine 
for the purpose of sustaining opposing party or- 
gans by dividing the printing. 1 am responsible 
to my constituents, and I rejoice in that responsi- 


bility. 


l never en- 





The vote on Jackson’s compromise resolutions 
was as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Willis Allen, William Appleton, T. H. 
Bayly, Bocock, Bowie, Bragg, Breckinridge, Brooks, Al- 
bert G. Brown, Busby, E. Carrington Cabell, Caskie , Clark, 
Cobb, Curtis, Daniel, Join G. Davis, Dawson, Dockery, 
Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, Faulkner, Ficklin, Fitch, 
Florence, Freeman, ‘Thomas J. D. Fuller, Gamble, Gentry, 
Gorman, Grey, Hall, Hamilton, Hammond, Hart, Haws, 
Haven, Hendricks, Henn, Hibbard, Hillyer, Houston, 
Howard, Ingersoll, Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James John- 
son, George W. Jones, Kurtz, Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, 
Edward C. Marshall, Humphrey Marshall, Martin, Mason, 
McCorkle, McDonald, McMullin, Meade, Miller, John 
Moore, Morehead, Murray, Nabers, Outlaw, Samuel W. 
Parker, Peaslee, Penn, Phelps, Polk, Price, Richardson, 
Riddle, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Schermerhorn, 
Scurry, David L. Seymour, Origen 8S. Seymour, Smith, 
Frederick P. Stanton, Richard, H. Stanton, Abraham P. 
Stevens, Stone, St. Martin, Strother, Stuart, Sutherland, 
George W. Thompson, Venable, Walsh, Ward, Watkins, 
Addison White, Alexander White, Wilcox, and Williams— 








| 11. 


NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, Ashe, Averett, David J. 
Bailey, Barrere, Bartlett, Brenton. George H. Brown, Buell, 
Joseph Cable, Lewis D. Campbell, Thompson Campbell, 
Chapman, Clingman, Conger, Dean, Doty, Durkee, East- 
man, Edgerton, Floyd, Fowler, Gaylord, Goodenow, Good- 
rich, Grow, Harper, Holladay, Horsford, Thomas M. Howe, 
Ives, Jenkins, John Johnson, D. T. Jones, Preston King, 
Kubns, Mann, McQueen, Meacham, Millson, Miner, Mo- 
lony, Newton, Orr, Penniman, Perkins, Powell, Rantoul, 
Sackett, Schoolcraft, Scudder, Smart, Benjamin Stanton, 
Stratton, Sweetser, Benjamin Thompson, Tuck, Walbridge, 


| Wallace, Washburn, Wells, Woodward, and Y ates—64. 


The vote on laying on the table the report, res- 
olutions, and amendments of the Committee on 
Printing, was as follows: 
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YEAS—Messrs. Willis Allen, William Appleton, Thomas 
H. Baviv, Bartien, Bowie, Bowne, Briggs. Brooks, Burrows, 
E. Carrington Cabell, Chastain, Clark, Cobb, Cullom, 
John G. Davis, Dawsen, Dean, Disnev, Dockery, Dunham, 
Faulkner, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Gaylerd, Gentry, Gorman, 
Hamilton, Hammond, Haven, Hendrneks, Lagersoll, An- 
drew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, 
George G. King, Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Mar- 
tin, McCorkle, McLanalhan, MeMullin, Meacham, Miller, 
Henry D. Moore, John Moore, Morehead, Nabers, Outlaw, 
Samuel W. Parker, Penn, Polk, Porter, Price, Riddle, 
Ross, Russell, Sackett, Savage, Schermerhorn, Schoolecratt, 
Scurry, David L. Seymour, Origen S. Sevmour, Skelton, 
Stanly, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stone, 
St. Martin, Sutherland, Taylor, Benjamin Thompson, 
George W. Thompson, Thurston, Ward, Watkins, Wells, 
Alexander White, Wilcox, and Yates—8&1. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, John Appleton, Ashe, 
Averett, Barrere, Bocock, Bragg, Brenton, Albert G.- 
Brown, Joseph Cable, Lewis D. Campbell, Cartier, Cas- 
kie, Chandler, Chapman, Clingman, Curtis, Dimmick, 
Doty, Eastman, Edgerton, Edmundson, Ficklin, Fitch, 
Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Giddings, Goodenow, Goodrich, 
Green, Grey, Grow, Hall, Harper, [sham G. Harris, Samp 
son W. Harris, Henn, Hibbard, Horstord, Houston, Jotn 
W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Hunter, Jackson, James 
Jobnson, John Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, J. Glaney Jones, 
Preston King, Kubns, Kurtz, Mann, Humphrey Marshall, 
Mason, McDonald, McNair, MeQueen, Meade, Millson, 
Miner, Moiony, Morrison, Murray, Newton, Olds, Ovr, 
Andrew Parker, Peaslee, Penniman, Perkins, Pheips, 
Powell, Rantoul, Robbins, Scudder, Sinart, Smith, Snow, 
Benjamin Stanton, Thaddeus Stevens, Sweetser, Venable, 
Walbridge, Wallace, Washburn, Addison White, and 
W oodward—*9. 

So the House refused to lay the report, and the 


motions in reference thereto, upon the table. 


Of these there were in the affirmative, 49 Dem- 
ocrats and 33 Whigs—in the negative, 60 Dem- 
ocrats and 28 Whigs. 

Nore.—Since the decided expression of opinion 
in the House, J learn that the committee have car- 
ried out the result of the combination by contract- 
ing with the Editors of the Union for the printing 
of the House, and with the Editors of the Repub- 
lic for the printing of the Senate, at an advance on 
the bid made by Ll'owers for the same printing. 


HOMESTEAD BILL—THE STATE GF PARTIES— 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homestead Bill— 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is not my purpose to say 
much about the bill which is now under discus- 
sion, and upon which the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bow1e| addressed the committee yester- 
day. I can hardly claim to be either an advocate 
or opponent of that measure as it now stands. I 
do not, however, I will take this occaston to say, 
think that it is liable to those objections which the 
gentleman from Maryland urged with so much 
ability and eloquence yesterday; nor do I think 
that so great bevefits are to be derived from it as 
its author [Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee} and its 
advocates have so zealously represented to this 
House. I will also say frankly, that if the public 
lands are to be squandered without regard to the 
rights of the old States, as they have been for the 
last session or two ot Congress, | am decidedly in 
favor of giving them away in this manner, in pref- 
erence to the other method, which seems to me 
about to be incorporated as a system, into our 
policy. Congress has given to railroads, to the 
States for internal improvements, and to the sol- 
diers, as bounty, within the last two years, nearly 
one hundred millions of acres of lands. If the ques- 
tion was submitted to me whether | would give one 
hundred and sixty acres of the public domain to 
the poor, the indigent, and the homeless of our 
land, or rather to each head of a family who is 
destitute and without land, | would not hesitate to 
say that | would prefer such disposition to that 
other system, which seems to be gaining so — 
friends and advocates amongst us. I am myself 
in favor of a new policy in regard to the public 
domain. It is a question in itself, and is likely 
now to become one of much more general interest. 
It is now looming up in the distance, and before 
long must become a controlling question in national 
I will state to the House, that if some 
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reneral system for the diaposition of the pabiie 
lands upon the principles of justice and equality 
towards all the States were presented, I would be 
to incorporate this as one of the features 
asystem. Atpresent, without any defined 
being presented, I am rather inclined to 
ut this question better be postponed until 
and just system be matured and 
brought forward. 

But my object, Mr. Chairman, as I stated, is 
ot to discuss the questions growing out of this 
A gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Smarr,}) who 
entertained the House the other day, witha speech 
-an al I will say that I also was highly entertained 
with it—partic ule arly his historical facts and sta- 
stics—commenced by saying that he rose to de- 
‘North. To that defense he devoted all 
his energy and all his zeal. I do not intend to 
respond to that defense. It is not my object to 
assail it. Nor is it my object at this time to defend 
the South. But it is my object to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, embracing both 
North and South, and the rights of the South un- 
der that Constitution. This leads me to an inquiry 
dition of the country. I could, if my 
travel somewhat into the past, 
s dwell upon the present and the future; 
but the present and the future being more preg- 
nant with interest than the past, I shall confine 
myself to them. 

This country presents at this time a spectacle 
‘ore witnessed in our national councils. 
is said that in all republics there will be parties, 
| will go further, and say that in all free countries 
vhere the principle of representation is recog- 
nized and acted upon, there will necessarily be 
parties. Because perfect agreement upon public 
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questions and measures can hardly be expected. 
And the friends and opponents of measures will 
act in opposition to each other. Organizations 
sunded upon such agreement and disagreement 


pon questions 
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ural, legitimate, and to be expected. 
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touching administration, are nat- 
But the 
and anomalous condition in which this 
country now stands is, that while the public mind 
is divided upon great leading and paramount ques- 
tions of administration, parties cease to make 
ese controlling questions the proper and legiti- 
test or basis of their organization. 
It is true we hear a great deal of ‘‘ the two great 
-the Whig party and the Democratic 
but these are but names; they designate no 
class of persons holding common sentiments upon 
the public questions of the day. If the adminis- 
trati the Government were left in the hands 
of either, as now arranged and nominally classi- 
fied, it could not stand an hour. Can the Demo- 
cratic party, so called, with a majority of fifty 
upon this floor, sustain and maintain those great 
questions with which the country has been so 
agitated lately, and which involve the 
tability of the Government itself? They cannot, 
ind the record shows it. Could the Whig party, 
as at present organized, uo better even if they had 
the majority? The same record shows that it 
could not. Why is this? It is because parties 
are not organized upon the right principle and 
basis. ‘Thata majority of this House, as well asa 
majority in the last Congress, are and were in 
favor of these important measures, and one in 
particular which is essential to the existence of 
the Government, we all know. But that majority 
onsists now, as it did then, partly of those call- 
ing themselves Whigs, and partly of those calling 
themselves Democrats. That is, not only does 
adminis but the very continuance of gov- 
ernment de spend upon the union and coéperation 
of men who, in the party vocabulary of the day, 
have no designation or aname. And who, stranger 
still, instead of acting in concert for the continued 
maintenance of Government upon the principles 
which brought them together, are about under 
these old organizations to be arrayed against each 
other in efforts to drive each other from this 
Hall. Dida free and intelligent people ever be- 
fore exhibit such a spectacle? There is in this a 
oe and radical error. That error consists in 
‘principle upon which parties are attempted to 
I formed and classified. It is in attempting to 
keep and bear a common party name when there 
is No common agreement in opinion, sentiment, 
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sale action. Nothing can be truer than that all 
parties deserving the name of party should be or- 
ganized upon the principle of agreement and con- 
currence upon the paramount que stions of theday. 
To speak, therefore, of this House as divided be 
tween Whigs and Democrats is, for all practical 
purposes, just as absurd and unmeaning as to 
speak of the British House of Commons, at this 
day, as divided between Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, upon the anti-corn laws, or the income 
tax. They are unmeaning terms you 
come to designate and define the position of mem- 
bers upon any of the leading public questions. | 
repeat, sir, thatin all representative Governments, 
parties to be efficient, living, and energetic, must 
sooner or later be organized upon those questions 
of public policy which control administration. 

You may organize a faction, or you may com- 
bine the fragments of factions under the general 
names of ** Whic’’ and of ** Democrat,’’ but you 
cannot administer the Government by such factions 
or their combinations. Administration must stand 
or fall upon its policy, its principle, its measures; 
and such are the lessons taught in that school from 
which we derived the precepts and principles upon 
which our Government was founded. I see it 
stated in the papers—it may have been announced 
upon this floor—that between the North and the 
South, in the two great national parties, there 
must always be a disagreement of opinions and 
principles upon one great subject. [tis said that 
the Whig party North must disagree with the 
Whig party South, and that the Democratic party 
North must disagree with the Democratic party 
South, upon all matters relating to this question. 

And what is one of these matters? Why, noth- 
ing short of the constitutional right of the people 
of the South to the reclamation and extradition of 
their fugitives from labor. Now, sir, this is one 
of the leading, and I may say the paramount, 
questions of the day. And it is said by some of 
those who cry lustily for old party names, that 
there must be disagreementbetween Northern men 
and Southern men upon this question in all national 
organizations—that is, if I understand the logic of 
the assertion, that upon the recognition and en- 
forcement of a clear and important constitutional 
right—one without which the Government never 
would have been formed—men must agree 
agree with their party associates to be good party 
men. Sir, if this be so, itis time the country knew 
it. And if this isto be the basis of either the Dem- 
ocratic or the Whig national organization by their 
silence, at their approaching conventions, it is time 
the country should know it. 

If it be true, as some allege, that the reisa large 
majority of the people of the North who are un- 
willing to stand by this constitutional ae 
1 want to know it, and ithe country ought to know 
it. I intend to speak upon this S question as ple unly 
as I have ever done upon any questis on this 
floor—and I generally speal < pl: uinly, whe ther it be 
acceptable or not. If, l say again, it be true—and 
mark you, [do not intend to intimate an opinion 
that it is, for I do not believe there is anything in 
the assertion but the cant of a few bad men at the 
North, who want to hold power by pandering to 
the misguided prejudices of the people—but if it 
be really true, | want to know it. As a Southern 
man, and as a national man—as a friend of the 
Constitution—I say, if this be really true, I, for 
one, am for tearing asunder every bond that binds 
us together. If this Union cannot be maintained 
upon the principles and for the objects of 
ranization and formation, then it ought no longer 
to exist; and no man, true to the principles upon 
which it was founded, will ie r adhere to it. 
Any people capable of defending themselves, who 
would continue their es to a Government 
which should deny them a clear, unquestionable, 
constitutional right of the marnitude aha import- 
ance of this to the people of the South, would 
deserve to be stigmatized as poltroons. Such are 
not the people of Georgia, and I should scorn to 
represent them if they were. If the North will 
not stand by the Constitution of their fathers—if 
they shall disregard it, at their doors will lie the 
res sponsibility of a breach of the compact, with 
all its consequences—not at ours, 

Two years ago, in this very Hall, the great ma- 
jority of the North, of both the two great parties, 
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rayed against the South, There were a few dhe organ 
ceptions, whom I hailed then, and now, as th people 
friends of the Union and the Constitution,’ Ther : a a seltl 
were only eleven, in all, I believe. One I see y, * Lezislati' 

[Mr. Gorman,]a Democrat; ; another sits near spese HO 
(Mr. Brooks 1] a Whig. I stated then what om iy ave said 
now, that if the North intended to thus owed, psidere 
us; if they intended to disregard the consti My »sponsit 
tional compact of their fathers; if they intend. the place 
to bring this Government in hostile array agai we What W! 
us, I, for one, was ready and willing to dismember ress Wh 
the Confederacy; and I reaffirm the same sentin wie jranchisé 
this day—I tell gentlemen from the North and t sand be 
South not to draw too hasty or flattering con, acknoW 
sions from the present apparent quiet of the ti; arty, Fe 
If centlemen want to secure permanent peacs psib! 
the country, they can only get that peace by the patative 
faithful fulfillment and discharge of their constity. , will 
tional obligations. During the struggle we | ial fany 3 
these questions in the last Congress, [ also State le ms 
what | now also reaffirm. I then said l did no: r Lout 
believe the people of the North would do as « r » drive 
of their Representatives upon this floor said 1) risons 
would do. They told us the people of the Nor piliatn 


would never yield the questions at issue: that they submit 


would never permit the slave-catchers to come ana seustime 
hunt the poor fugitive—as they pathetically de. the offic 
claimed; that the North would never submit kno 
this, and that they would never yield the restr hority 
tion of slavery in the Territories. I said the shall 
that I believed that when the true American spir: settle t 
of the North was thoroughly awakened; wh, bywht 


the great masses of the people of the North were It this 


moved, and their patriotism aroused, and they ight 
understood the nature of the question, that the both E 
same sort of American heart would beat in the; ernme 
breasts that animated the bosoms of their brethre; more } 
of the South. I felt confident that the Genius tha: reSS, 
presides over our fortunes and destiny, was on! y —_ 
slumbering and sleeping fora time. Subsequen mut 
events show that that assurance was notill-founded ae 
wines 


Those agitations that shook the deep foundations 
of the Government, aroused the people to the re- ventu 


motest corners of the Republic, as an e arthquake, Amel 
from their midnight dreams. It was then that the progr 
true and real American spirit of the whole coun- if th 
try rose in its majesty, and said that right should not k 
be done; that constitutional obligations should b there 
discharged! And so I can but believe it always loub 
will be when the right is fairly and firmly pre- mien 
sented. ¥ q ae to a 
And I say to those who are attempting to get hes 
up a party platform, either for the Whig or the os 
Democratic party, that none of your platfor mg wi to 
stand the popular will of this country, unless you ae 
build them upon the rock of the Constitutior _ 
You need not ** lay the flattering unction to your o 
souls,’’ that the people of the South will get upo! . - 
any of them, or support any administration which a 
does not stand upon that basis. You may adjour oe 
them from your party caucuses at Washington to = 
your Baltimore conventions. It will be of no “= 
avail. But upon this question of ‘* postponement, pe 
{ wish to say a word, in connection with another = 
word, which is so. much ‘*abused in its ving” ™ 
lately— ‘* progress’? is what [ mean. I do not o 
mean, at this time, to sketch that kind of progress oa 
which I consider becoming and befiting to this coun- Ls 
try; but I wish to say that history furnishes man rs 
examples of progress backwards, as wel! as fo rr, 
wards, in governments. And one of the greates a 
strides in this sort of backward progress” in our Is 
history, I think, was taken last December, in wha sl 
was called the Democratic caucus; and the ba: a 
example of which was so soon after followed by 4 
w he it was called a Whig caucus, of recent notoriety i 
“hat is the ‘ postponement,’ > by the immediate a 


Representatives of the people, of the consideratio 


t 

of all questions of public policy, which is to con t 
trol the administration of the Government, to the . 
decision of a Baltimore convention. This, sir, ! +} 
consider not ‘only progress backwards and down: ’ 
wards, but progress in a direction exceedingly dan- “ 
gerous to the purity, integrity, and stability of 7 
representative government, if it be continued. ‘ 
It is the submission of the will, the judgment Z 
and action of the Representative upon the most im- f 
portant of all public trusts committed to his charge, : 
to the dictation of an irresponsible body of people, ' 
unknown to the laws and Constitution of the coun ; 
try. The members of this House, and the members 


of the Senate, chosen and selected in pursuance 0! 
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eanic law of the land, are the men to whom 
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+ gettiement of all questions pertaining to the 
wgjative department of their Government. In 
~ <e Halls, sir, the people, by their Constitution, 
» said that questions of public policy shall be 
‘nsidered and settled. Weare the men who are 


yer, have intrusted the consideration 


-gnsible to the people for our acts; and here is | 


What will be the character of an American Con- 
ee when its members and Senators shall dis- 
> shige themselves, abnegate their powers, and 
‘ al before the world as the self-confessed, self- 
-knowledged, and self-degraded instruments of 
wy, registering the edicts of an unknown, irre- 
spsible oligarchy. Instead of being the Repre- 
atives of a free people, such men, In my opin- 
will be the fit subjects—the self-abased slaves 
any master who may havea use for such miser- 
» misereants—such as any usurping Cromwell 
Louis Napoleon would not hesitate a moment 
drive from the halls of legislation to suitable 
sons anddungeons. Sir, whatcan be more hu- 
ting than for an American Representative to 
this will, tobow his neck, to give up his own 
timents, toannounce his own disqualification for 
fice he holds, and say, thatan outside body, 
own to the law, and without any regular au- 
rity either from the people or the Constitution, 
| make the politics, shall fix the policy, shall 
ttle the questions of constitutional Jaw and right, 
y which he and his constituents areto be governed: 
if this is to be the future progress of this country, 
ht not we as well adjourn at once—disband 
th Houses of Congress, and give up the Gov- 
nment of the country to the projectors of Balti- 
re pronunciamientos. If this is to be your prog- 
ess, it requires but a short sight to see your 
timate destiny. 
But it was upon no such principles your Gov- 
‘ment was founded. Such were not the doc- 
tines of our Republican fathers. And such, | 
ture to say, are not the sentiments of the 
{merican people to-day. But, sir, this step of 
rogress has been taken;—whether at the instance 
f the ** old fogies,’’ ** or young America,’’ I do 
tknow, and do not care. Your conventions, 
therefore, | suppose, will assemble, and they will 
ibtless put forth their platforms or pronuncia- 
iientos. With them, at present, I have nothing 
do. I wish, however, to give you notice that, 
my judgment, you will find that the American 
eople will renounce all platforms that do not rest 
mn the Constitution. ‘The people, sir, are not 
ute 4s pliant and pliable as some of their Repre- 
sentatives. I give you my own sentiments, sir; 
speak for no party, but 1 speak in behalf of 
what I believe to be a majority of the American 
people. I do not speak in behalf of either Whigs 
rt Democrats, as they call themselves. Nor do I 
stand up here to-day to reflect the sentiments of 
even my Own constituents, orto say whether they 
will vote for this man or that, or with this party 
rthat. Iam here to advocate great principles, 
which I tell people of all sections of the country, 
my constituents with the rest, ought, in my opin- 
n,to govern their action on the present public 
juestions. | claim to be the exponent of no 
nan’s views, feelings, and sentiments, but my 
wn. Asa sentinel upon a watch-tower, I feel it 
be my duty to speak as plainly to my constitu- 
‘sas to other people. If they donot like what 
say, they may mend it by sending somebody 
cee to fill my place. I have not en catering to 
ind out who they will vote for, or who they will 
hot vote for, for President; or what platform they 
may be willing to stand upon. But it is part of 
my duty here to make known to them my opinions, 
touching those principles which must enter into 
‘ne canvass, and which must and ought to control 
it. This I intend to do, and then they can do as 
‘hey please, which it is their right to do. 
say then, to you and to them, that, in my judg- 
ment, they ought not to vote for any man for Pres- 
cent who is not known to the country to be un- 
ualifiedly, openly, and boldly in favor of the 
“xisting fugitive slave law, and its efficient and 
‘faithful execution. I say further, that, in my 
Judgment, they ought to affiliate or hold party as- 
“cation with no party at the North, whether 
styled Whig or Democratic, which does not, 
with equal clearness, adopt and proclaim the like 


“FT nlace where principles should be settled. 
pl: 


sentiments. ‘Those men at the North who are 
waging war against this law, whether they call 
themselves Whigs or Democrats, | hold to be pub- 
lic enemies. Sotar from affiliating with them un- 
der a party name, | hold it to be the highest duty 
of the citizen everywhere, to put them down, and 
drive them from power. I hold them, sir, to be 
the open and avowed enemies of the Government— 
enemies of the Constitution of their country. I 
would just as soon hail a hostile flees—l would 


just as soon hold out a blue-light to a British in- 


vading army, as to give countenance to such men. 
Public duty and the highest dictates of patriotism, 
require that all such factions should be crushed. 

But, sir, | am willing to affiliate with any and 
all those gentlemen from the North, whether 
Whigs or Democrats, who stand with me upon 
the great principle which I maintain this day. 
There are such—I see numbers of them around 
me—men who threw themselves in the breach in 
the darkest hour of our country’s history, breasted 
the foul calumnies of these same public enemies 
of whom I have spoken, and saved the Union of 
the States by standing up for the Constitution of 
their country, even at the peril of their own per- 
sonal popularity. ‘Those men stood by me then, 
or, rather, we stood together, because we stood in 
common upon the broad Constitution of our com- 
mon country; and lam not for discarding such 
men now, or ever, whether Democrats or Whigs, 
for the purpose of foisting into their places others, 
who, at that time, and now, were, and are, their 
and my enemies upon this great question; and for 
no better reason than that the new claimants of 
power assume a party name that may be thought 
to be more acceptable to me. Sir, 1 should con- 
sider such conduct a most shameful dereliction of 
publicduty. When these conventions, therefore, 
get together, what they recommend, respectively, 
will be respected by me, just so far as what they 
say and do may accord with the principles I have 
here maintained. I give this timely notice to all 
those wire-workers who are fixing up the plat- 
forms to be there erected. Butif it is really and 
bona fide the intention of the leaders of either, or 
both of these two great parties, to reorganize, and 
put their parties upon a national basis upon these 
questions, by driving out of their ranks what is 
commonly known as the Free-Soil element and 
higher-law party of the North, I wish to state to 
them, with perfect distinctness and kindness, that 
this must be done without equivocation or mental 
reservation. [want plain dealing; | donot intend 
to be deceived, nor do I intend that my constitu- 
ents shall be deceived by any shallow artifice or 
political humbuggery, if [ can prevent it. To be 
plain, it will not suffice for me to be told that one 
or the other of these parties have indorsed my 
principles and sentiments. I must see the proof 
of it. ‘To illustrate what | mean, I ask the atten- 
tion of the House to an editorial of the Union 
newspaper in this city, from which it appears to 
me that the editor of that paper evidently intends 
to create the impression that the Democratic party, 
as it now stands organized, is in favor of the late 
compromise measures—the fugitive slave law in- 
cluded—and that the fate of these measures will 
be safe in the hands of that party, if the adminis- 
tration of the Government should be confided to 
it on its present basis of organization. If that be 
the object, and if such showings as he makes are 
to be the only evidence of it, I wish to say it will 
be wholly unsatisfactory to me. I have before 
me the analysis which he gives of the vote upon 
the resolutions offered some time ago by my col- 
leagues from the first and sixth districts, [ Messrs. 
Jackson and Hittyenr. | 

Here is that analysis: 


** The resolution presented by Mr. Jackson reads as fol- 
lows: 


*** Resolved, That we recognize the binding efficacy of 


‘the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be 
*‘ the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare 
‘it to be ours individually, to abide by such compromises, and 
* to sustain the laws necessary to carry them out—the provis- 
‘ions for the delivery of the fugitive slaves, and the act of 
* the last Congress for that purpose, included ; and that we 


‘ deprecate all further agitation of questions growiug out of 


‘that provision of the questions embraced in the acts of the 
‘last Congress known as the compromise, and of questions 
‘ generally connected with the institution of slavery, as un- 
‘ necessary, useless, and dangerous.’ 

“The resolution presented by Mr. HiLiyer reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Resolved, That the series of acts passed during the first 
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‘session of the Thirty-first Congress, Known as the 
* promise, are regarded asa final adjustment and a perma 


‘nent settlement of the questions therein embraced, and 
* should be regarded, maintained, and executed as such.’ 
**On the motion to amend Mr. Jackson's resolution by 


adding to it the resolution of Mr. Hincyver, the vote stands 
as follows 


Affirmative Negative 
Northern Democrats..... 36 Northern Democrats 
Southern Democrats.... 22 Southern Democrats iy 
Southern Whigs........ 23 Southern Whigs..... l 
Northern Whigs..... .- 2 Northern Whigs 20 
Total.... os .- 103 Tota 


“* After the adoption of Mr. Hittyer’s i 


House determined to vote s¢ parateiy on the adupt ol ea 
of the resolutions. 

“Mr. JacKkson’s resolution was then adopted by the fl! 
lowing vote 

-Iffirmative \ 

Northern Democrats..... 35 Northern Den \ 
Southern Democrats..... 39 Southern Democrat 
Southern Whigs........ 20 Southern Whig 


Northern Whigs......... Northern W1 


ns waled oan . 101 lotal 
**Mr. HIttyer’s resolution was then adopted by th 
lowing vote : 
I ffirmative. Negat 

Northern Democrats ....36 Southern Democrats 
Southern Democrats.....30 Northern Democrats l 
Southern We legs checwue Southern Whigs j 
Northern Whigs.........10 Northern Whigs 

Os ececksae . 98 Total. — 


The editor then goes on to say: 

** It thus wall be perceived that if the fate of Mr 
son’s resolutfon had depended upon the vote of the 
ern Democrats only, it would have been sustained 
triumphant majority of Jo to 22—that is, by a mi y 
nearly two to one.”’ 


j 
Yorth 
| 


Now, sir, the disingenuousness of this stat 
ment, 1s in the assumpuon of a possibility, unde: 
our Constitution, for such questions ever to be lef 
to the decision or vote of the Northern Democrat 


alone, or to the Northern Whigs alone. ‘The 
are in this Congress two hundred and t y-two 
members. The sixty-one Northern Demoer 
who voted on Mr. Jackson’s resolution, all told, 
constitute but a small part of the aggregate who! 
But further on, the editor says, spe ng of th 
analysis: 

*“* These facts give a distinctand final answer to the ques 
tion, *‘ which of the two great parties of the North deserves 
the support and codperation of Southern men, who a 
mindful of the constitutional rights and the most importa 
interests of their section 

Now, sir, what I wish to present to the pul 
is, that the question to be determined and 


upon is not which of these old parties, either Nort! 
or South, are most to be relied upon on these points, 
but whether either of them, as they are now co! 
stituted, can be trusted, or ought to be trusted 
That is the true question; and can any man fr 
this record, maintain the affirmative si 
either of these parties? I say he cannot. 8S 
ose, for instance, Mr. Jackson’s reso! } 
depended solely upon the Democratic party, hi 
would the vote have stood ? 
TUOUENOTE TOGMROONOEE, 6 cia occ cccdicr ecebinics | 
Southern Democrats. .......... , 3 


PY Abe oad Rw tend 6 weet ame cok oe 
dut it required eighty-three to pass it. So,1 
withstanding there are one hundred and forty-one 
Democrats in the House—zgivir 


fr them a maori 


of fifty—if this great paramount question of u 

day had depended solely upon that party, it would 
have been lost. Can that party be called as { 
party, and a safe party, to be trusted with minis 
tration which, with a nominal majority of fifty, 
could not carry on the Government an hour? ‘Th: 
measure was saved, however—and how? ‘Th 


record shows. It was saved by the unanimous vot 
of those styled Southern Whigs, (save one,) witl 
seven Northern Whigs, and the four 
Northern and Southern Democrats, who voted 

a body against those Northern Democrats and 
Northern Whigs and Southern Democrats, who 
opposed it. These are the facts of the case, and 
they show what I said some time ago, that while 
there are two great national parties in name in this 
country, that they are not organized upon such 
principles as that, if either were intrusted with 
power, the Government could be carried on 

day under their auspices. Do you ask, then, how 
it is that the Government a and administra- 
tion moves on? I tell you, sir. It is because the 
real parties in this House—the one which is for 
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and the other which is against these leading and par- 
amount questions of the day—are neither W bigs 
nor Democrats. They are composed of men on 
both sides, according to those appellations, If 
the editor had meant simply to state that in this 
real national party that sustains these measures 
which he and | deem essential to the peace and 
quietof the country, there were more of those men 
who call themselves, or are called by others, Dem- 
ocrats, at the North, than there are of those styled 
Whigs, in the same section, I should not have 
made this comment upon his editorial. This is 
true, sir But this is no reason why the people of 
the South should join an organization that would 
drive from this House those Northern Whigs 
whose voles were essential to the passage and 
maintenance of these measures, to have their places 
filled perhaps with Free-Soil Democrats,and which 
would dri.e from this House also those Southern 
men called Whigs, whose votes are likewise es- 
seitial to the support of the same policy, to have 
their places filled with those who perhaps may be 
the open opponents of those measures. 

But, sir, | call the attention of the House to an- 
other short article in the Union a day or two ago. 
And it is with no unkind feeling either to the editor 
or the gentleman alluded to that | do it. I doit 
to show what I think is an attempt to quiet the 
South by preaching ‘‘ peace,’’ where there should 
be no peace. Here is the article: 

“THe Hon. Mr. Dean, or New Yorx—The general 
desire which has been expressed to us for the early publi 
cation of the speech delivered by the able member trom 
New York, Mr. Dean, has induced us to place it in our 
columns to day. Itisanadmirable exposé of the position 
ot parties, and cannot fail to commend its author to the 
favor and confidence of sound Democrats in every quarter 
of our Union. The tendency of the movement in favor ot 
General Scout is unmasked With a master’s hand. Its sec 
tionalisin, its subserviency to the spirit of fanaticism, and 
its manifest determination to disregard all other consider 
ations but those of availability in the next presidential can 
vass, are put forth in striking contrast with the uniform 
adherence of the Democratic party to those great principles 
under whore guidance the country has marched so steadily 
to its present greatness and prosperity.’’ 


Now, sir, what unsuspecting man at the South 


would suppose, in reading this notice, that the | 


gentleman, who had made such ‘an admirable 


expos? of the position of parties,’’ and who is thus | 
so flatteringly commended ** to the confidence of | 


sound Democrats in every quarter of our Union,” 
stands enrolled in that same record, to which I 
have alluded, (the action of the House on the reso- 
lutions of my two colleagues,) against that side 
which the Union itself holds to be essential to the 
rights of the South? 

Mr. DEAN. 
mistake. I voted for Mr. Hittyer’s resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The vote of the gentleman 
which I have here is against Mr. Jacxson’s res- 
olution. 

Mr. DEAN. 
son’s and for Mr. Hitryer’s. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the way the gentle- 
man stands recorded. 


The gentleman is under a slight | 


Yes; I voted against Mr. Jack- 


And why did the gentle- | 


man vote for Mr. Hitiyver’s resolution and not | 


for Mr. Jacxson’s? 


Simply because, I suppose, | 


Mr. Jackson’s resolution expressly embraced the | 


fugitive slave law, while Mr. Hittyer’s did not. 
That is theexact point | wason. The gentleman 
who is thus commended to the confidence of good 
Democrats everywhere—in the South, I suppose, 
as well as the North—by tne editor of the Union, 
refused to stand by the fugitive slave law. This 
is the point; and I 
will rise and say, that he is ready now to vote to 
sustain that law. Now, sir, I state to this House, 
and to the country, that [ am not to be deceived or 
bamboozled in any such way. Why, I believe, 
there were but four Democrats from the entire 
New York delegation in this House, who voted 
for these resolutions of my colleagues, or either of 
them. And I say to the editor of the Union, that 
such men as he seems to think sound must be read 
out of his party, before he can claim for it the 
character of a national organization. No such 
general platforms as those of 1844 and 1848 are 
going to satisfy the demands of thisday. But, sir, 
the same editor of the Union, with the same pur- 
pose, no doubt, of quieting the South and prepar- 
ing them to affiliate with the Northern wing of the 
Democratic party on the old platforms, in a late 
article, which 





uestion if that gentleman | 
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prevailing sentiments of the Democratic press at 
the North being in favor of what he calls the 
** finality”’ of the compromise. 

Well, sir, { have just got a copy of the New 
York Post. ‘This, | believe, isa Democratic paper, 
and a leading paper of that party in the city of 
New York. I call the attention of the House to 
an editorial in it. |eommend this article especially 
to the consideration of those Southern men who 
are persuaded to be satisfied with Mr. Dean’s 
expose of the position of parties in New York: 


“Sorrows OF THE FRIENDS OF THE Compromise.—It 
is A maxim with moralists that we make the greater part of 
our own miseries, ‘The friends of a certain political meas 
ure adopted by Congress two or three years ago, have had 
experience of its truth. They passed the compromise 
measures, and for a short time were happy; but they 
have been miserable on its account ever since. The com- 
promise has been hatched, but there has been ever since the 
most painful anxiety on the part of its friends, lest it should 
not do well, ‘The Journal of Commerce gives tokens of the 
acutest sufferings on this account. In the leading article 
of this morning that print says : 

“+ The Democratic national delegates who met at Albany 
‘week before last to appoint two State delegates to the 
‘ Baltimore Convention, adjourned without passing any res- 
‘olutions favorable to the compromise. The omission, since 
‘it was at a convention held with respect to the Presidency, 
‘is highly signiticant, and indicates that at Baltimore an 
‘effort will be made to give the go by to that measure, and 
‘elevate to power a candidate who will look with greater 
‘javor on its enemies than on its friends. The Barnburners, 
‘who, through the partial detection of a few Hunkers, held 
‘the control of the Albany Convention, owe their power to 


‘cratic party io favor of the compromise, to the effortof one 
‘or more candidates at Washington to bring about a har 
‘monious state of feeling between the Secessionists, who 
‘have opposed that measure, (we speak of the series of acts 
‘as a whole,) because it gave too little to the South, and 


| *the Barnburners, who have opposed it because it gave too 


‘much, and who stand ready to carry out their opinions 
‘whenever they have the means todo so. Virginia was also 
‘silent on the subject, doubuess from the same cause, at her 
‘late Democratic Convention. No State has hitherto been 
‘more consistent and pertinacious in adhering to principles 
‘under all circumstances than Virginia, but she seems now 
‘to have /allea trom her high estate, and to regard the suc- 


| cess Of men as Of greater importance than an honorable 


‘triumph founded on adherence to important measures. 
‘She stands now in the same category with New York, 


| *stfle the progress of opinion in this State among the Demo- || 
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Presidency, &c.—Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. 


| aided it to enact the fugitive slave law. 


‘ keen for the spoils, determined on success. Had she spoken | 


‘out for the compromise, in a tone to show that she meant 
‘to insist On its supremacy at Baltimore—a supremacy ne 
‘cessary for the peace of the country, she would have been 
‘imitated here in the expression of her opinions, as she has 
‘been in the policy of silence. 
‘convention, were proininent in supporting the Buffalo 


Those who ruledin the late | 


‘ platform—a position from which they were driven by the | 
| ‘patriotism of the country—and they would soon have found 


‘rest for their feet in the one towards which they were 
‘marching, (that formed by the compromise,) but for the 


| *aid administered to thei by Southern men. ‘Che deseruon 
| ‘ofthis great measure of peace by Virginia has arrested en 


‘tirely in this State the progress of the Democratic party || 


‘towards its adoption as a fivality, and given its enemies a 
‘ paramount influence. 


| those in this State who have been national, and to elevate 


‘those who were sectional, and who were quietly yielding 
‘to what patriotism demanded.’ 

“Thisis amelancholy state of things, and we do not won- 
der that it makes the Journal a little gloomy. 


Its inevitable effect is, to sacrifice | 


Ho. or Reps, 





the South never cared wuch for the comproni 
sv far as its adoption by Congress was 
North. Having obtained that triumph, having subdyed w, 
will of the Northern States to their own, they now a2." 
with contempt the pliant instruments with wi 
worked, aud for which they have no lounger 

** But a meeting at Castle Garden—that PANACEA for 
evil in the political world—will set all right again bet 
article in the Journal, from which we last quoted mth 

** If, then, the battle is to be fought over a rail 
next election, letall parties have due notice. that omg ms 
‘paign may begin atonece. The inen who constitun 
* majority of the Whig caucus in Washington, jag 
‘either had or had not the feelings of a majority of tie sain 
‘nating Whig convention on their side. “If they jag — 
‘General Scott will be their choice ; and with the gic. 
* understanding that when he rides into power, this hai 
* war will again be opened between the triends of the |, 
‘and the promoters of agitation. But if that majority ¢ = 
‘not represent the Whig feeling of the country, then |... 
‘long should the Webster, and Fillmore, and Constityy, “4 
‘and Union Whigs of this city be in calling a great »,.. 
‘ meeting at Castle Garden, for the purpose of ley: See 3 
‘ other blow at the head of this hydra that is onee jor ’ 
‘ing itself into the light of day ?? 

* Let us, by all means, have a meeting at Castle G 
The Democratic candidates at our last State election par 
ticularly the Free. Soilers, owed their success, in part. t 
the famous meeting heid by the Union party in that place,” 

I have one other short extract from the sams 
leading paper, of the 24th instant, which | wi 
read: 

‘Tt is a fruitless appeal, as well as an unmanly app 
which these people now make to the South. The Soyp 
has neither the disposition nor the power to help hee 
The South cannot change that public opinion of the North 
of which Mr. Brooks feels so keenly the censure, Yo. 
has the South any respect for the Northern auxiliaries who 
It was glad of their 
votes at the time, but it despised those who gave then. and 
now, after a decent lapse of time, begin-~ to give lunequivo. 
cal tokens of the contempt it has always felt.” 

Now, sir, I repeat, if the Baltimore Convention 
intends to organize the Democratic party upon a 
national basis, it must drive all such men as the 
editor of the Post out of its ranks first. And 
after having spoken so par to the wire-workers 
on one side, | wish to be equally plain with those 
on the other. If you, who are fixing up a Whig 
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| Convention, and a Whig platform, Intend to or- 


ganizea party upon a national basis, you must 
exclude, cut off, and drive out of your ranks all of 
those who are opposed to the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law. 

And for your benefit, I will read a short piece | 
see in another paper I got the other day from 
New York—I mean the Tribune. Here itis: 

‘* The slave hunters are on the track of aman, accord- 


ing to the Express, anda warrant is already issued for the 
seizure of the audacious criminal who has had the temerity 


'| to cross Mason and Dixon’s line for the enjoyment of ‘life, 


|| theirs. 


‘The case is | 


even worse than itis presented in the passage we quoted. | 


Virginia gives up the compromise ; but if we go a little fur- 
ther south we find North Carolina giving up the compro- 
mise also; and it we pass to a still more southern latitude, 
South Carolina detests the compromises. 

‘I'he Georgia Democrats, with the exception of those who 
have coalesced with the Whigs, are disaffected with the 
compromise, and there is no evidence that Florida cares a 


button for the whole batch of measures which pass by that | 


name. Yesterday, as wiil be seen by the debate in the House 


of Representatives, Mr. Brooks, of this city, an old friend || 


| of the compromise, reproached the Southern Whigs with 


having repudiated it, and was answered by Mr. Stanuly,a 
Whig wember from the South, with contemptuous scofts. 

“If things go ou much longer in this way, the friends of 
the Union in this quarter will be left like whales on the 
strand; they will have lost everything at the North and 
gained nothing at the South. As the bes’ remedy which 
the case admits of, some of them are talking seriously of 
calling another meeting at Castle Garden. There is great 
virtue in a meeting at Castle Garden; it saved the Union a 
year since, and now it may save the Union party. In 
another partof the Journal, we find an article complaining 
of the conduct of Senator Mangum, of North Caroiina, 
who is agaiust making the compromise a test question. It 
says : 


‘«« Does Mr. Senator Mangum’s course in this matter indi- 


| ‘cate to any extent whatever, the Whig feeling of the 


‘South? If so, the friends of the Union at the North have 
* been most outrageously humbugged by their brethren in 
‘the Southern States. If the Whig party in the South are 
‘ willing to leave the matter of the compromise open for agi- 
‘tation, then indeed have the friends of the constitutional 
‘rights of the South in the Northern States taken a deal of 
* pains to give themselves a great deal of trouble.’ 

“What the writer here intimates is true enough: the 
Union party have been humbugged, and such consolation 
as they can derive from the assurance that they have dis- 
covered their real grievance we cheerfully administer. 


I have not before me, speaks of the || They Aave been humbugged ; outrageously, if they please ; || 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ”’ 


That is from Horace Greeley. He is one of 
the men who say that Northern men must hold 
their opinions upon slavery, and Southern men 
That is, that national parties must be or- 


| ganized upon the principle of agreeing to disagree 


| constitutional right. 


upon the protection and enforcement of a great 
And for the especial benefit 
of some of these Southern gentlemen around me, 
who call themselves Whigs, I wish to call their 
attention to an article, or a letter, which I find in 
the number of the same paper, which came this 
morning: 

“The alleged ‘rupture’ in the Whig ranks is really 4 
very small and harmless semi-defection, There is no rea- 
son to suppose that there are half a dozen Whigs in Con 
gress who would not be found supporting General Scott \or 
the Presidency, if he were nominated to-morrow without 
any reference to compromise resolutions. The real detec- 
tion, so far as it goes, is almost entirely of a purely per- 
sonal character. And the question of the Vice Presidency, 
let me say, has quite as much to do with it asthe Pres- 
dency.”’ , 

Now, sir, I said before, that I did not undertake 
to speak for Southern Whigs. You, gentlemen, 
can speak for yourselves. But I will say, that | 
am pretty well acquainted with those Southera 
gentlemen who are called Whigs; and if there is 4 


| oi ¢ . ee 
| single one of them who is in favor of running aly 


man for President, who is not openly and avow- 


: ; Shae 
edly in favor of the compromise, the fugitive siavé 
law included, 1 do not know him; and I shoud 


like, Mr. Chairman, for any one of them, if any 


‘such there be, within the sound of my voice, © 


| he a Virginian? 


rise up and say so; but I do not believe such a 
man is to be found here. Is he a Kentuckian‘ Is 
Is he a North Carolinian? 1s 


such a man to be found in Maryland, Tennessee, 


i 


, Alabama, Mississippi, 


Florida, or Louisiana‘ 


Mr. SAVAGE. I understood Mr. Wann’ 
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The Homeste 


ay, that pledges were not necessary for the pres- 

‘de tial candidate. 

Mr STEPHENS. I was not present when 

Mr. WARD spoke, but I understood from some 
rks made by him ata subsequent day, In ex- 


"nation, that he was only opposed to party | 


forms; that the sentiments of the candidate 
‘ald be made known. But, sir, Mr. Warp 
sneak for himself. What I said and say 1s, 
if there be a single Southern Whig of whom 


. remark in this letter is true, I do not know it. | 


tnd fam clad that it 1s $0; for, if Southern men 


to these national conventions, itis due to them- | 


alves, it 18 due to the Constitution of their coun- 
wey, and it 1s due to those men of their party in the 
North, who have stood up against the clamor of 
artless demagogues in their own section for the 
yenance of the right—it is due to—nay, it is 
sanded by, the highest consideration of the con- 
‘tional rights of their own South, as well as 
she ceneral quiet or peace of the country, that they 
chal insist upon clearand unequivocal declarations 
inafirmance if those rights. If those Southern men 
who go to both these conventions would do this, 
they might render a great and essential service to 
their country 3 they would either compel a reor- 
nization of both of these old parties, upon a true 
ional basis, by driving out the Barnburners, 
Free-Soilers, an { Abolitionists, or they would 
eak these parties up, as they ought to be broken 
yo, if they continue to refuse to put themselves 
upon national ground. 
‘In case this attempt at purgation should succeed, 
thena itheabolition elements in both parties would 


eal 


eft free to act together, coalesce and unite | 


jer the lead of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Guppines,] where they legitimately belong, and 

where they would be harmless and incapable of 

i joing mischief. It is only as an element in one 


8 or the other, or both of two great parties, that 
Abolitionism in this country is to be feared. Upon 
g - open, naked, and direct issue, even before the 
_ people of the Northern States, with all his allies 


july marshaled, under the lead of the cventleman 
‘om Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,]} I should have no 
fears for the institutions of the South. 

| wish at this point and in this connection to 
| revive some recollections and to present some sta- 
tistics. Many who hear me can well remember 
a great deal of the style and manner of some gen- 
tlemen in the last Congress in speaking of slavery 
and the hard fate and miserable condition of South- 
ery slaves. And some were curious and anxious 
to make some important discoveries through the 
census tables. 





tisties and facts solicited compiled ,and I wish to call 


ur 


; sus report. 1 have no time to do more than pre- 
ia sent it. [See statement A, in next column. | 
From this, it will be seen that the ratio of in- 
f, crease of the whites for the last ten years has been 
ca thirty-eight per cent. and a fraction. In this ratio 
: foreign immigration is a considerable element. 
a The free blacks has only been ten per cent. and 
se a fraction, while the increase of the slaves has 
been above twenty-eight per cent. without any 
os aid from foreign immigration. 
ze the free black be so much better off than that of the 
slave, as these false philanthropists would teach, 
how can these facts consist with their theory ? 
Task the attention of the House also to an arti- 
ner cle just received in the April number of Black- 
vet wood’s Magazine, giving a sketch of the present 
condition of the island of Jamaica, where the British 
Government carried out their emancipation policy 
afew years ago. I refer to this paper and the facts 
m it contains for a very different purpose from that 


atl . . . 
- of the editor of that Magazine. He, however, 
ern } o.° 1 
ze belonged to the Abolition wey then, and is of 
is ¢ . . * 
=a course good authority on that side of the case, for 
ye which I use it: 
ow- 
lave _“ We have lying before us a copy of a Jamaica paper, 
id Ge Daily Advertiser, of date 19th January last, containing 
ot ail a full report of a meeting in the parish of St. George, con- 
any vened for the purpose of taking into consideration the pres- 
p. tO ent deplorable state of the colony. We regret much that 
ha we ae precluded from commenting in this article upon the 
> Is statements made by the several able speakers ; but we may 
E give, as a proof of the decline of the produce of the island, 
Is the following statement by Mr. Hosack: 
ssee, =e The past history of Jamaica shows a crop and export 
? Fe 150,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 34,000,000 pounds of 
ie na coffee. The present shows a crop and export of 36,000 


‘hogsheads of sugar, and 5,000,L00 pounds of coffee.’ 


Well, sir, we have had all the sta- | 


the attention of the House to one table in the cen- || 


If the condition of | 


ad Bill—The Presidency, §¢-—Mr 
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« Another gentleman, Mr. Dunbar, thus described the 
appearance of the island: 

“<The present crisis of affairs is fearfully appalling, and 
‘cannot be viewed by those immediately concermed with 
‘outthe greatest dismay. Within the recollection of the 
* youngest amongst us, but a few years ago our fields wore 
‘the garb of luxuriant culture ; our population was 
‘and cheerful ; our homes were easy, comfortable, and hos 
* pitable ; and our towns and villages presented the appear 
‘ance of busy life. Now, the scene ts all changed. There 
‘is a widespread desolation ; the din of industry is no longer 
|| “heard; we have been driven by distress from our long 

‘cherished homes; the jungle has taken possession of the 
| “fields, where, but lately, the waving canes met the eye; 

‘our costly buildings are mouldering into decay; and we 

‘ ourselves are now suspended on the brink of a precipice, 

‘created by the unwise and heartless policy of the mother 

‘ country, in the lowest abyss of whieh we must ere long be 

‘ingulted, unless some kiud, protecting angel should come 

‘to the rescue.’ 


active 


‘¢ Still more significant, perhaps, of the state of the colony 
is the account given by the collecting constable of the parish. 
We insert it here in order to show the effect of liberal legts- 
lation upon British capital investedin a British colony : 

«+ ¢] will show that properties which formerly paid £1,400 
‘taxes, are now, if not entirely abandoned, very nearly so. 
‘Let him continue his ride through the sugar district, and 
‘LT envy not the heart of that man whocan look on approv- 
‘ingly when he beholds so many valuable estates grownup 
‘in common brushwood ; the residences of many falling 
‘into decay, and scarce affording shelter to the watchman. 
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‘ Let him ask how long has all this been brought about, and 
© will tell him—that by the jist IT now bold in my hand, 
‘and about to submit to you, st, it will be found that twen 
‘ty-six of these coffee properties were valued m 184t by 
‘the assessors of the parish, appornte d by the House of 
¢ Assembly, ata total of £53,060 ; that these properties paid 
‘ £619 public and parish taxes ; that fourteen of these sugar 
‘estates, now nearly all abandoned, were then valued jor 
« £83.60), and they then paid £782 taxes ; that in 1850 the 
‘whole of the taxes of the twenty six coffee properties 
‘amounted to, and were reduced to £147 !—and of the tour 
‘teen sugar estates, £144 Are these not damping evi- 
‘dences of the destructive policy ?’ 

‘Mr. Sollas then laid betore the meeting the following 
statement, which he had prepared for the vccasion = 


Public and | Public and 
parish taxes, parish (axes,) 


Assessor's 


SUGAR ESTATES. 
value, 1&4! 





184) 1850 
| Bden*. 2... ccscess £4500 £414 9, £5 0 1 
Paradise} ......... 7,00 ov i8 9 12 3il 
RGRORM .cccccecee 10,000 0438 9 i3 19 «(U 
Hart Hill*........ 6,000 59 16 «(0 12 13 10 
By Brook*.....++. 1 000 i819 6 214 6 
Hope® ......+++: 1,600 2 4 0 3 38 
Spring Gardenf... 20 000 wl 3 } 3% 3 8 
Cainwood*.....+- 6,000 Sl 0 8 110 
Buff Bay River*.. 3,000 33 2 6 613 4 
Elysiums*....++++- 8,000 72 4 «+0 15 16 7 
Craigmill*.......- 3.500 35 14 0 4 910 
Skibo* iimae ee 3,u00 RW 13 «#1 6 ll ) 
Chepstow" ..--. ++ #000 39 #4 «0 9 } 4 
White River*....- 2.000 29 15 9 7 8 8 


£23.600 £782 8 2 £144 17 il 


* Abandoned. + In partial culuvation. 


Assessor’ Public and | Public and 
Assessi ~ 


FFEE OPER 
COFFSE PROF parish taxes, parish taxes 


TIES. value, 1841. 1841 1850. ’ 
Wallenford}......- £2,500 £2316 0 £5 1 
Ashcott* ......-+- 300 615 0 oe 
Glengylet .... ++ 1,500 16 0 0 et 
Cascade? ....-.+- 2 500 23 4 l 7 & G 
Birnamwood* .... 5,000 Si @ 817 9 
Spring Hill*....-- 5.000 45 4 0 8i4 4 
Smithfield*...... 150) 15 11 6 4 3 11 
Orange Vale*....- 2,500 3915 0 118 «5 
Wakefieldt......- 1,500 Is v0 0 2 10 + 
Ellersliet..... ++. 1,500 45 O . aie 
Middleton"... 1, 5S0U 23 3 ( 63 3 
Corsham*.....+-- 1,00 123 O 45 3 
Green Hills*...-. eU0 819 6 1} 3 ll 
Galloway* ..-«++- 1,000 12215 6 3m 7 
Leighfield*...... 2,500 9715 0 73° 
Silver Hill*......- 3,000 a a oe 
New Haven*...-. } ou a5 «(3 42 6 
Mount Pleasant"... 3,500 i a 6h -s 
Cherry Hill*....-- 360 5 3 li 8 3 G 
Pleasant Mount*.. 3,000 2719 0 715 10 
Bulearres*.....++- 5,000 ae 919 7 
Prior Parkt. «.-- 1,500 33 3 O 2 @ 4 
Tralalgart...+.--- 2,000 41 0 0O 1110 4 
Dry River Ketreat” 1,600 2210 0 513 6 
Rectory*...--+-- 500 1 . oo 
Mt. St. Bernard’. 500 616 0 313 6 

£53,060 £619 12 


3\£147 16 Il 


* Abandoned. ¢ in partial cultivation. 


What an appalling picture is here presented of 
the effects of that policy, which some of the in- 
fatuated and blinded zealots of a mistaken philan- 
thropy would have the people of the Southern 
States of this Union to adopt! But Leannot dwell 
on this point I only meant to pre sent these facts 
for the consideration of those who are always 
speaking of the sentiments of the people of the 
North upon the subject of slavery as it exists In 
the South. That there may be something of a 
morbid sentimentalism there upon this subject, 
produced by error and prejudice, I doubt not; but, 
like all other morbid conditions, it must yield toa 
sound, wholesome action of the system. This 1s 
as true in the intellectual and moral world, as it 18 
in the physical or physiological. 1 recollect to 
have heard a gentleman from Ohio, in the last 
Congress, (Mr. Roor,]} declaiming, W ith great em- 

Jhasis, against the institution of slavery in the 
South. Hewas predicting its early doom, as did 
the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. Rant oun} 
some weeks ago; and the great truth that he an- 
nounced as the foundation for his prediction was, 
that it was useless to war against a princi} le; 
tha: this was true In mechanics, and was equally 
true in politics. Now, sir, | agreed then with him 
in his premises; that is, that it was worse than 
folly to war against a prin iple; and that that is 
just as true in statesmanship as it is In mechanics. 
"But I came to just the opposite conclusion to the 
one arrived at by him. The whole of this sickly 
sentimentalism about the relative condition of the 
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African race to the white man, in the Southern 
States, springs from a spirit at war with a great 
principle; and that is the radical difference by na- 
ture between the races. it springs froma spirit at 
war with the works of the Creator. The African 
is different, mentally, morally, and socially, from 
the Anglo-Saxon—so made by Him who made 
the stars to differ ‘*‘one from another’’in mag- 


nitude and lustre, and who made some vessels of 


honor and some of dishonor; and every attempt, 
by human means and human efforts, to make those 
things equal which He has made unequal, and 
those things alike which he has made unlike, must 
yrove to be unavailing and abortive in the end. 
Che negro, in the scale of creation, occupies an 
inferior grade or place to the white man. ‘That is 
his natural place. ‘That is the place he fills with 
so much comfort and happiness to himself in the 
Southern States; and hence the favorable contrast, 
in the census report, of his condition and position 
there, with his condition and position when left 
to his own free, undirected will; and hence the 
difference between the state of the island of Ja- 
maica now, compared with its condition before 
those who undertook to improve it, by abolition, 
finished their work. 

But, sir, to return from this digression to the 
other alternativel presented. In case the Southern 
delegates to both these conventions should insist 
upon such terms as shall not be granted, and 
should lead to a rupture in both conventions, then 
equal good, though not in the same way, would 
result to the country from their firm and patriotic 
action. Old parties, refusing these terms and 
issues, would, itis true, be broken up and dissolved. 
Sut this would only facilitate the coming together 
of homogeneous elements throughout the country. 
Men who think alike upon public questions and 
public policy, would be free to conform their action 
to their own free will and unbiassed judgment, 
which is the only legitimate basis of all party as- 
sociation. Whether Southern men, in these con- 
ventions, will take the same view of the responsi- 
bility resting upon them that I do, I cannot tell. 
Whether they will make the issue, and prove 
themselves to be equal to the crisis, time must de- 
termine. But, sir, if they do not, and if both con- 
ventions adjourn with nominations barely, anda set 
of resolutions full of equivocation, or without 
meaning—resolutions to be expounded, and not 
to be understood—the grave and important ques- 
tion will be presented to the people of the United 
States, which, | trust, they will have the nerve 
and patriotism to meet promptly, squarely, and 
boldly—and that is either to choose between the 
candidates thus presented to them, or to rise in 
their majesty, vindicate their rights, repudiate the 


uction of both conventions, and put forward a na- | 


tional man upon national principles, and call upon 
the good men and true of all sections—those who 
feel greatér attachment to their country than to 
party—to rally to their standard. , 

The first effort to carry an election under such 
an organization might fail. But defeat in such a 
cause would be more honorable, as it would be 
more acceptable, to every patriotic heart, than suc- 
cess in a cause that could bring no hope of har- 
monious, rood government With it. 

It is useless for gentlemen to attempt to disguise 
the truth from their minds, or to shut out the light 
from their eyes. The Government cannot be ad- 
ministered by either of the parties as now consti- 
tuted, ‘The broken fragments or factions of these 
parties may meet in convention, and form combi- 
nations which, fora time, may be ‘* held together,” 
in the language of Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ by the cohe- 
sive principle of public plunder,”’’ but there can 
be no harmony, no concord in an administration 
thus raised to power. If the people of this coun- 
try want a national party to govern it upon na- 
tional principles—those principles which are im- 
bodied in the Constitution, and which have made 
the country what it is—those principles which 
have made this young Republic, in less than three 
quarters of a century, one of the first powers upon 
earth—they must have a party based and organ- 
ized upon sound American constitutional princi- 
ples—a party that shall drive from its ranks every 
man tainted with Abolition or ‘* higher law’ 
heresies—a party formed upon those controlling 
issues Which present the paramount questions of 
the day. Shall I be told ‘ 


| tional obligation. 


Defence of the North—Mr. Smart. 
will lead to sectional parties? Have not a major- 
ity of the American people, through their Repre- 
sentatives, spoken upon all these questions? Can 
those principles be said to be sectional which have 
been sanctioned by every Department of the Gov- 
ernment—the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary? Sir, if I did not believe that all these 
issues, if fairly made and met, would be sustained 
by a large majority of the people in every section 
of this wide-spread country, I should not indulge 
in these fond hopes for the future with which | 
am inspired. If I believed it was true that there 
must be a disagreement between the North and 
the South upon a fandamental principle of consti- 
tutional right, I say that the future would be robed 
in darkness to me. 

Now, what do I ask of you, gentlemen of the 
North? I do not speak to youas Whigs or Dem- 
ocrats, but l appeal to you as American Represent- 
atives, 
cheerfully render? Do I make any such demand 
as that stated some time ago by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrevut,] that you 
should ‘* eat Southern dirt?”’? No, sir. I simply 
ask of you to discharge your part of a constitu- 
Is it degrading to you to do 
what your fathers solemnly engaged that they and 
you would do? 
|Mr. Smarr] said that he did not want to be put 
in ** bonds to keep the peace.’’ Sir, you are al- 
ready in bonds. 
ply with the terms of the bond. It may be that 
your people do not intend to comply with these 
terms. If so, | want to knowit. But I do not 
believe it; and I shall not believe it until the issues 
are made and met. I am for making those issues; 
[ am for presenting the questions fairly and 
squarely to the whole American people; I am for 
going to the country upon these questions; I am 
for appealing, if the necessity shall arise, from 
party conventions, on these issues, directly to the 
people. And in the language of the Earl of Der- 
by, **to use the words which the worst felon who 
stands in the prisoner’s dock has a right to em- 
ploy, but which I do not deem unworthy” of any 
statesman upon any great question, ‘Sto say I 
elect,’’ upon these issues, ** to betried by God and 
my country.”’ 


DEFENCE OF THE NORTH AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF AGGRESSION UPON THE SOUTH. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. K. SMART, 
OF MAINE, 
In rue House or ReprRESENTATIVES, 
April 23, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. SMART said: 

Mr. CuairnMan: I have obtained the floor for 
the purpose of defending the North against certain 
charges of aggression, recently made by gentlemen 
in both wings of the Capitol. Sir, I dislike to 
speak at any time of sections of the Union, by 





What dol ask of you that you should not | 


But the gentleman from Maine | 


All L ask is, that you will com- | 


way of contrast or comparison, but I believe an in- | 
telligent understanding of the relations which have , 


hitherto existed between the North and the South, 
will, at the present time, have a tendency to insure 


justice and cement the unionof ourcountry. I am, 


sir,a Northern Representative; but ‘* I ask noth- 
ing that is-not clearly right,’’ and, as a Northern 


man, I will ‘* submit to nothing that is wrong.”? | 


W hat, sir, is the best method of preserving the 


Union, so far as the action of the North is con- | 


cerned? It is to insist on our rights, and with 
equal alacrity to concede, at once, all that belongs 
to our Southern friends. This I intend to do. 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson,] 
who introduced a resolution, not long since, re- 
quiring a pledge of non-agitation on certain sub- 
jects, did not, 1 presume, mean to preclude a 


Northern Representative from defending his con- 
Be that as it | 


stituents from unjust imputations. 
may, I shall not acknowledge, in this respect, the 
‘« binding efficacy ’’ of his resolutions. In his late 
speech, he used the following language: 


‘If that people who sent me here be disunionists, the | 
inference is irresistible, that I also have forgotten my duty | 


to my country and am a disunionist. If there be any man 
upon this floor who has drawn that inference, I feel it to be 
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solved.”’ 


[April 93, 








terity, and from my respect to my countryn 


House, to disown the fact, and to say here, as tie _ 
my country and my God, that never, WITH ALI T 

CAUSES WHICH,IN MY JUDGMENT. THE SOD > 
ERN PEOPLE HAVE FOR DISSATISFACTION « 
A LONG COURSE OF TWENTY YEARS: LEGIs]} : 


TION, have I felt the first desire to see this Union g 
Cis 


, befor, 


This, as I understand it, is a plainly implie 
reflection upon the North, and doubtless h 
ence to the subject of slavery. 
without a reply. 

The gentleman speaks of legislation, not no, 
legislation. In reply to him, I pass over the gor 
of the last Congress, because they appear to hy 
supported by a majority of the Southern people 
and I pass over the establishment of a Govern. 
ment in Oregon, because the South have hanes 
affirmed that they had no desire to propagar 
slavery in that hyperborean region. I also pass 
over the formation of Territorial Governments. 
Territories where slavery had been excluded |, 
the ordinance of ’87 and the Missouri compro. 
mise, because a reénactment of what was already 
the law in relation to slavery in these Territorics 
injured nobody; and, passing over these, I assert, 


48 refer. 
It should not Dass 


| that no slave-holding right has been infringed py 


Congressional legislation during the period desig. 
nated by the gentleman. With the exception of 


certain acts of the last Congress, and acts in rela. 
| tion to the Territories, I find only the followine 


legislation upon slavery for the last twenty years: 

Act of 1834. E. Brooke may remove two slaves into the 
District of Columbia. 

Act of 1841. John Carter may bring his slave into the 
District of Columbia. 

Act of 1843. Balance of indemnities, to be paid to per 
sons or companies for slaves lost at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Act of 1844. Slaves of persons residing within the re 
puted limits of Arkansas, but found to be within the limits 
of Texas, may be brought back. 

In addition to this, I believe claims for slaves 
have been allowed within the time named by the 
gentleman from Georgia. This is the sum of the 
legislation during the period mentioned by the 
gentleman. Now that I am speaking upon the 
subject of slavery, I have a few words to say in 
reference to the escape of slaves. 

The census has been cited to show how many 
slaves have escaped to the North. Here is what 


'was said by a distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] a few weeks ago: 


‘* T see that, according to the census returns for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1850, upwards of one thousand 
fugitive slaves escaped ro THE Nortu from the South 
That amounts to $800,000 worth of property at the market 


| Value of slaves.”’ 


Now, sir, the census does not demonstrate that 


'a solitary slave has escaped to the North. It 


only purports to show how many have been lost. 
Many have probably escaped to neighboring 
swamps; and it would not be strange if large 
numbers have been taken and carried away, for 
sale, by persons residing in the South. With the 
exception of the border slaveholding States, [ do 
not believe that many slaves escape from the South 
to the North. The census pretty conclusively es- 
tablishes the fact, that the number alleged to have 
escaped to the free States is greatly exaggerated. 

It shows that in the New England States, there 
has been a small decrease in the number of its 
colored population. The following table of col- 
ored persons will be found interesting: 








1850. 1840. 1830. 1820. 1790. 
WGineG, .i.2sc0<- Laie 1,355 1,177 929 ae 
| N. Hampshire... 477 537 607 783 8 

Vermont........ 710 630 881 918 vil 
Massachusetts... 8,773 8,668 7,049 6,740 6,00! 
Rhode Island.... 3,543 3.238 3,578 3,502 4,350 
Connecticut .... 7,415 8,105 8,072 8,008 5,072 
22,931 22,633 91,364 20,881 16,987 


j 


iat the policy I indicate |) my duty, from a regard to myself, from a regard to my pos- || 


a 








In the State of New York the decrease during 
the past ten years has been 2,583 in the colore¢ 
In none of the free States has there 

een any increase of consequence, except in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The entire increase in the 
Middle States is much less than that reported in 
1840. 

Now, making due allowance for births in the 
last ten years, and for emigration of free persons 
of color from slave to free States, it does not ap 
pear that large numbers of slaves have gone \ 
those States. They are not there. Have they 
gone to Canada? They are not even there, to * 
extent generally stated. It is said one thousan 


1852. 
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ants; and I doubt not they will be solemnly re- as Commander-in-Chief. If, indeed, he might 4 uy e of remarks he « 
> < ° > a ‘ } . ew } . » 29 ‘ 
eated on Monday née xt, at the anti-submission at that time be regarded as a ‘‘ Southerner, propose a ver of ( \ 
‘ : . . - - ' ’ 1 * ' ‘ 4 | \\ 
Convention in South Carolina. But I hope to be for the reason that he resided at the South, and All pe i mo 
hle 2 . } 2 » > v< . - . - 1 , ~ - a } » sin ,. I ae 
vie to show that they are unfounded. In justice was known personally to few of the people of of hare werd aficers in t 
0a portion of our Southern friends I will say. the North, 1 claim for Northern men that they — Gojonel Washington, wh putat t 
iat they do not make these very crave charees Were magnanimous to him and tothe South. By last war, and who 
me : ‘ ° - \ } 1 o} ’ . ¢ ‘ ‘ w ‘ , Oo atic : if ve 
anstus. Ifanyofthe gentlemen who do make whom was he made Commander-in-Chief of the ai bi . ; lain ; a a ank 
th | res ° ‘ > ar « of t ? lint ? oF » the nhrase 1. Me eRUCE Crests _ =< we . 
et bee put them forth as a sufficient cause armies of the Revolution lo use the pnraseoi ing, a point in which military me e alwave 
tne . 2 . . . : S ‘ . . » he 66 | t 
‘or & dissolution of this Gov ernment, they should ogy I have quoted, it was don Dy iliustrious might be a hazardous experiment 


ee to it that they are not fallacious. When our Northerners.’’ The motion was first made for the ** Besides, the troops already in the field were \ I 
‘athers signed the Declaration of Independence, the appointment of Washington, by John Adams, , t¢ New England provinces, and it wa co 


al e . ~ - . e ore? . they would be reconciled to a commands fT) i scout 
“reat facts it contained were true. Nor was this  ‘‘ the Collossus on the floor of Congress”’ in favor with whom no one among them had a personal acqua 
| vy ‘ » il ; . ' ' : ; 
They demonstrated to the world a magnitude of the Declaration of Independence. By whom, I ince, and would not be su 
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General Ward, who had hith- 
erto been at the head of the Army, by the appointment of 
Vassachusetis, was cheerfully acquiesced in by the other 
New Bngiand colonies, was an officer of experience and 
aubitit ind it was questionable in what light an attempt to 
supersede him might be viewed. It should be said, to the 
New England delegates, that they were 


feelings, and prepossessions. 


tis the 
ereait OF Tile 


amoug the foremost to propose, and the most zealous to 
poomote the appoiutment of Colonel Washington. As the 
contest had begun in Massachusetts, the inhahitants of 
which hud been the chief sufferers, and as the existing army 


was mostly raised there, it would not have been thoughtan 
extravagant assumption, had that colony aspired to the 
honor of furnishing a Commander in-Chief.—Spurks’s wrt 
tines of Washington, vol. 1, p. 140, 

* General Washington was placed on all those commit 
tees whose duty il was to make arrangements for 
and when it becaine necessary to appoint a Commander-in 
military character, the solidity of his judgment, 
nity firtuness of his temper, the dignity of his person 
and deportment, the confidence inspired by his patriotism 
aud integritv, and the independence of his circumstances, 
ith that policy which actuated New England, and 


detense ; 


Chief, his 
the ste 


combined 


tudeed a wishloengagethe Southern colonies inthe war, to 
designate bim,in the opmion of all, as the person to whom 
his country should be confided.””-—Marshall’s Life of Wash 
ington, vol. Ll, p. 236. 


st 
ut we were embarrassed with more than one diffi 
culty; not only the party in favor of the petition to the 
King, and the party who were jealous of independence, but 
a third party, which was a Southern party against a North 
ern party, and a jealousy against a New England army 
under the command of a New England genetal. Whether 
jealousy was sincere, or whether it was pride and haughty 
‘ambition of furnishing a Southern general to command a 
Northern army,] cannot say. 

“ Several gentlemen declared themselves against the ap 
pointment of Mr. Washington, not on account of any per 
ronal objections against him, but because the army were all 
from) New England, had a general of their own, appeared 
to be satisfied with him, and had proved themselves able to 
imprison the British army in Boston, which was all they 
expected to desire at that hme. 

“Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, and Mr. Sherman, of Con 
nechicul, were very explicit in declaring this 
Cushing 
position, and their fears of discontent in the 
New England. 


opinion, Mr. 


army and in 
Mr. Paine expressed a great opinion of 
General Ward, and a strong friendship for him, having been 
his classmate at college, or at least his cotemporary ; but 
gave no opinion on thatquestion. This subject was post 
poned to afature day; in the mean time, pains were taken 
out of doors to obtain a unanimity, and the voices were 
generally so clearin favor of Washington, that the dissen 
tient members were pursuaded to withdraw their opposi 
tion.’ — Works of John Adams, vol. Il, p. 416, 

Let me not be misunderstood. ‘The concession 
was, indeed, as fortunate as it was generous. 
Washington, I repeat, the world has decided, 
proved to be a better man for the crisis than the 
world could furnish. It is true, also, that the 
North had grievances to be redressed, and views to 
accomplish in his appointment. But what I wish 
to assertis, that ** illustrious Northerners,’’ never- 
theless, performed an act of great magnanimity at 
that period, in bringing forward George Washing- 
ton. ‘This no one can deny. 

| hope, sir, it is understood that I do not make 
any complaints for the North in this discussion. 
If they have grievances, lam not now about to 
state them. I mean, before I sit down, to make 
out, if l can, a defense against the charge of injus- 
tice to our Southern friends. As Lam speaking 
for this purpose, | may notice a smaller incident. 
General Washington, in 1787, was unanimously 
elected President of the Federal Convention, upon 
the nomination of Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
a Northern man. I find a note in the Madison 


papers, upon the subject, which I take the liberty 


to read: 

“'The nomination came with particular grace from Penn 
eylvania, as Doctor Franklin alone could have been thought 
otasa competitor. The Doctor was himself to have made 
the novnination of General Washington: but the state of the 
weather and his bealth confined him to his house.” 


Now, sir, if Northern gentlemen had been dis- 
posed to overlook the great claims of Washing- 


ton, they might have done so by the selection of 


a native of New England, whom Jefferson de- 
clared to be, ** at the age of eighty years the orna- 
ment of human nature,’’ and who was worthy to 
preside over any deliberative body in the world. 

«The name of Benjamin Franklin will be immortal in 
the records of freedom and philosophy. We hope they 
(the people of America) will learn with interest the funeral 
homage which we have rendered to the Nestor of America. ”’ 

Thus wrote the President of the National As- 
sembly of France, in 1790. 


i make, Mr. Chairman, no merit of this matter. | 


But l say, we were not unjust to the man whom 
the great Carolinian designated as the ‘* illustrious 
Southerner,’”’ 

in connection with these revolutionary incidents, 
f will remark here that I have heard complaints 
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and several others more faintly expressed their op ™ 


| location. 
| session of the first Congress, both Houses voted | 
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recently by a distinguished Senator, in the other 
end of the Capitol, that large sums of money have 
been received by the North in revolutionary pen- 
sions. This is not a new alleged grievance. More 
than twenty years ago, the talented Hayne in- 
vested this **grievance’’ with sufficient dignity to 
be introduced into one of his eloquent speeches in 
the United States Senate. To this I have a short 
answer. The laws granting pensions apply to all 
sections of the country equally; and if the North 
have received a greater amount in pensions than the 
South, they furnished more men for the war. 

The following statement of troops (continental 
and militia) furnished by the respective States, 
during the revolutionary war, from 1775 to 1783, 
inclusive, is from the collection of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society: 


By the North. By the South. 





New Hampshire..... 14,580 Delaware......cccces 2,693 
Massaciiusetts ...... 83,162 Maryland...... see. 18,039 
Rhode Island....... ON RR ae eee 32,288 
Connecticut ........ 39.831. North Carolina....... 7,263 | 
New VOrk os ciscse 21,635 South Carolina....... 6.417 
New Jersey..... 0 BG, 7G1 “GlOOrdiGs. occ iets viet 2,679 
Penunsylvania....... 32,965 
_—_——— DOE connec atsenagl 69,379 
DOM 006040 se0nne ieee 
GO379 


149,776 

Itappears, by this statement, that the North fur- 
nished, during the war of the Revolution, 149,776 
inore soldiersthan the South. These figures, Mr. 
Chairman, will, I think, explain any inequality as 
to the amount of pensions allowed to the different 
sections of the country. 

Mr. MEADE. I wish to correct the gentleman 
as to a matter of history. The gentleman does 
not mean to say that all those persons from the 
North were actually engaged in the war. The 
State of Massachusetts, and other States, made 
all their militia soldiers, soldiers of the revolution- 
ary war. That accounts for the difference. 

Mr. SMART. I understand all that, and I said 
continentals and militia. The difference is not, I 
think the gentleman will find, accounted for in 
thatway. The North, itis well known, furnished 
by far the largest number of active soldiers who 
served in the field. But I ask gentlemen, respect- 
fully, not to interrupt me. I say to you, ‘* hear 
me for my cause, and be silent that you may hear;”’ 
and, by the way, I havea better cause than Brutus 
had. ([{Laughter.] 

l now come to a consideration of some of the 
more important acts of Government under the 
Constitution. 
important provisions of the Constitution, and the 
mannerin which those provisions have been carried 
out. We find the power given to Congress to 
establish the seat of Government. I had not the 
pleasure of being in the last Congress—and I have 
no doubt it wasa pleasure—but I recollect of read- 
ing a speech of the gentleman over the way, [Mr. 
CiLInGMAN,] in which he said, ‘I tell gentlemen 
that this is our slave-holding territory.”’ But the 
rentleman did not tell us that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, established its seat here, when it was 
nearly an unbroken wilderness! and that the splen- 


did wealth and cultivated appearance of this city | 


is to be ascribed to Northern votes, and, to a great 
extent,to Northern treasure. At the time of Gen- 
eral Washington’s inauguration, the temporary 
seat of Government was located in the city of New 
York. But atthe first session of the first Con- 
gress, the subject of a removal, and permanent 
establishment of the seat of Government was agi- 
tated; and at the second session, a bill actually 


passed, transferring the seat of Government, after | 
1800, to some place on the Potomac, between the | 
mouth of the Eastern Branch and Connogochegue, | 


and it was transferred accordingly. The North- 
ern States had a majority of four in the Senate, 
upon the passage of the bill, and yet it was carried 


by two majority. They also had a majority of | 


five in the House, and yet were defeated by a ma- 
jority of three. Messrs. Elmer, of New Jersey, 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, and Morris and 


McClay, of Pennsylvania, of the Senate, voted |! 


for the Southern location; and Messrs. Sinickson, 
of New Jersey, and Clymer, Fitzsimmon, Hart- 
ley, Heister, Muhlenburg, Scott, and Wynkoop, 
of Pennsylvania, of the House, voted for the same 
It is worthy of notice, that at the first 
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| banks of the river Susquehannah, in the State 


| the spirit of this resolution. 


[ purpose to notice some of the | 


| witness in this and the other Hall. 
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for a ‘* Northern position” for the seat of Ge : 
ernment, and still the North were defeated = 

The House of Representatives, September _ 
1789, passed the following resolution: p 


** Resolved, That the permanent seat of Gove 


. . rnment of 
the United States ought to be at some convenient 


place on the 


: ; : Ot Pennsy; 
vania, and that until the necessary buildings be erected, ; 
» ule 


seat of Government ought to continue in New York.» 

An additional resolution was passed, authoriz. 
ing the appointment of commissioners to carry oy. 
On the 25th of Se... 
tember, 1789, the resolution of the House wag 
stricken out by the Senate, and the f 
amendment inserted: 

And he it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to appoint three ComMissioners 
who are under his direction, to locate a district, not exeeeg’ 
ing ten miles square, in the said counties, [in Pennsylvania.) 
and including therein the said Northern Liberties ayq town 
of Germantown, and to purchase such quantity of |ang 
within the same, as may be necessary, and to accept gra its 
of land for the use of the United States, and to erect thereny 
within four years, suitable buildings for the accommod ation 
of the Congress, and the officers of the United States.” 

On the 26th of September, this amendment was 
sent to the House. It was now apparent that the 
House would adopt the amendment of the Senate: 
but Mr. Madison, who was warmly and ably the 
advocate of the ** Southern location,” on the 28h 
of September offered an unimportant amendment, 
and the Northern men were entrapped into its 
adoption. This carried the bill back to the Senate 
for action upon this additional amendment. | 
was immediately returned to the Senate, and post- 
poned to the next session. This gave the friends 
of a **Southern location’? what they desired, to 
wit, time to gain over additional strength. They 
afterwards obtained the entire vote of Pennsy}- 
vania, in both Houses, which State got in return, 
the trifling equivalent of the temporary location of 
the seat of Government till the year 1800. If the 
seat of Government could be established in a 
Southern position, certain Southern members were 
willing to give to the North an additional equiva- 
lent; they were ripe for **compromise.”” And 
what was the equivalent? I answer, the assump- 
tion of the State debts. There were not wanting 
men who thought the North gained as much as the 
South by this **compromise.”’ But how miser- 
ably fallacious was this equivalent. 

These debts were contracted for services and 
supplies in the war of the Revolution, and the obli- 
gation to pay them rested equally on the Southern 
as uponthe Northern men. Nor is this all. This 
very assumption gave to the South $11,200,000, 
and to the North, only $10,300,000. This, and 


luwine 


the seat of Government at Philadelphia for ten 
| years, make up the equivalent to the North for 


trucking off the capital to the South, to remain 
forever. Another idea was also kept up, that the 
nation was to incur no cost for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, &c. This proved to be equally fal 
lacious. Here was no aggression of the North, 
certainly; but a mastery, by the aid of political 
tactics, on the part of the South, 

{ have looked into the discussion upon the sub- 
ject, and I must say that some of the speeches are 
‘as fresh and natural as if made but yesterday. 
Men, eminent for their patriotism and character, 
brandished in debate the same weapons we often 
I am incapa- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, of intending any disrespect 
the memory of those who have passed away; and 
the instances I give, are offered as illustrations 
merely of the language of certain localities towares 
other localities. I take the liberty to read a few 
extracts. 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, (in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, September 3d, 1789,) ‘“‘Asked whether 
‘this Government was intended for a temporary, 
‘or alasting one? Whether it was to bea fleeing 


‘vision, or continue for ages? He hoped the 
‘result would proclaim that the Government was 


‘calculated for perpetuity. If that was done, the 


© Government would be removed to the part 
| if not, we should stop short of it. He said he 


‘was averse to sound alarms, or to introduce ter- 
‘rors into the House; but if they were well 
‘ founded, he thought it his duty. 

The same gentleman (in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 6th, 1790,) observed that— 

« While the present position continued to be the seat of 


| Government, the agriculture of the States east is invigora- 


ted, while that to the south is languishing and expiring. He 
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on showed the FATAL TENDENCY to this prepondera 
cing encouragement to those parts ot the country » already 
~ naidered as the strongst parts of the Union, and from the 
« aral operation of the principles he inferred that the in- 
7 os of the Southern States must be eventually swallowed 
io, The decision of the Senate (in favor of the South) 
orgs a most favorable Opportunity to manifest that mag- 
nanisity of soul which shall embrace, upon an extensive, 
\iheral system, the best interests of the great whole. He 
chon dreW aN ALARMING PICTURE Of the consequences to be 
saprehended from DISUNION, ambition, and rivalship. — He 
then gave a pleasing sketch of the happy effect to be derived 
fom a national, generous, and equal attention to Southern 
and Northern interests. — WwW ill gentlemen, said he, blast this 
prospect by rejecting this bil? I trust they will not.”? 

These speeches were delivered more than sixty 
years ago. But, sir, the language of this eminent 
man sounds as fresh and natural as a speech of 
yesterday. He hoped the result would proclaim 
shat the Government was calculated for perpetuity. 
If that was done, the Government would be re- 
moved to the Potomac. He then showed the fatal 
tendency of giving preponderating encouragement 
to the North; therefore he said the preponderating 
encouragement of the capital must go South. Then 
comes the fearful apprehension that the South will 
be swallowed up; then an alarming picture of the 
consequences of disunion; then a pleasing sketch of 
happy effects to be derived from an equal attention 
to Southern and Northern interests; then an appeal 
to Northern gentlemen not to blast this beautiful 
state of things by rejecting this bill—yes, by reject- 
ing this bill. This is the grand finale. It seems 
that the attention to Southern and Northern inter- 
ests was to give the South the seat of Government, 
in view of ** alarming pictures,’’ and of impending 
terrors. This was the spirit of the lancuace ad- 
dressed to Northern gentlemen then, and the same 
in spirit is addressed to them now. 

These speeches, it is true, did not have a great 
effect, forthe South got but few more votes than ap- 
pear to have been stipulated for. There was indeed 
rivalry of feeling between Pennsylvania and New 
York, which powerfully contributed to the defeat 
ofa northern location. The South were ina sim- 
ilar danger of dividing between Baltimore and the 
Potomac; but that able statesman, Mr. Madison, 
saw the danger and sounded the note of alarm. 
He made an appeal, which appears to have called 
the Southern members together like the blast of a 
trumpet. He said: 


’ 


“We have it now in our power to procure a Southern 
position. The opportunity may not again speedily present | 
itself. He knew the various and jealous interests that 
exist on this subject. We should hazard nothing. If the 
Potomac is struck out, are you sure of getting Baltimore ? 
May no other places be proposed? Instead of Baltimore, is 
itnot probable we may have Susquehanna inserted, per- 
haps the Delaware. 

‘** Make any amendments, sir, and the bill will go back 
to the Senate. Are we sure that it will come back into our 
possession again ? 

“ By amending we give up a certainty for an uncertainty. 
In my opinion, we shall act wisely if we accept the bill as 
itnow stands; and | beg leave to press it on gentlemen, 
not to consent to any alteration lest it be wholly defeated, 
and the prospect of obtaining a Southern position vanish 
forever,?? 

_Thus we see, sir, the South controlled the de- 
cision. They controlled it without much regard 
to the arguments on the other side. Upon this 
subject one Southern gentleman (Mr. Bourke of | 
South Carolina] said, in the House of Represent- 
atives, July 6, 1790: . 

“Itis unjust to the people of this city (New York) to 
remove from this place until the expense they have in- 
curred is repaid them. It is a breach of honesty and of 
justice. Itis injastice te the State—to the whole nation. 
He entered into a consideration of their sacrifices and ser- | 


jan He thought it a very extraordinary measure, in- 
eed”? : 
| 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said: {| 


“When the Constitution was adopted, Congress deter- 
mined that the first meeting should be in New York; and, 
from this determination, it became necessary that accom 
modations should be provided. : 

“Had not New York done this, they would have been | 
charged with parsimony, or disaffection, or with both. It 
would have been said that this city, having been a British 
earrison, Was careless and indifferentin respect to the Gov 
emment. 

“ These considerations and their attachment to the Con- 
stitution produced the elegant building in which the ses- 
sions of Congress have been held; in addition to this, they 
have incurred other heavy expenses to beautify and render 


Fae convenient the seat of Government. 
se 


and 


: | These expenses 
city has incurred to do honor to the new Government, 
they have not been reimbursed.” 
Such is the history of this transaction. 
aving thus described the manner in which the 
Seat of Government was established in this Dis- , 
trict, I hasten to consider the advantages and ben- '! 


- 
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| on the banks of the Potomac. 


| tages”’ 
, from the Government. 


| the execution of the laws? 
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efits derived by a Southern community in conse- 
quence of its permanent location. During the 
discussion upon this subject, to which | have 
alluded, Mr. Madison said: 

“ The seat of Government is of great importance, if you 
consider the diffusion of wealth that preceeds from this 
source. I presume the expenditures which will take place 
when the Government will be established, by those immedi- 
ately concerned in its administration, and by others who 
may resort to it, will not be less than $500,000 a year.” 

If, sir, Mr. Madison had been correct in this 
prediction, there would have been expended among 
our Southern friends, for the benefit of this city 
and the agriculturists in this neighborhood, up- 
wards of $25,000,000; but he did not approach 
the reality. I now go to show the amount ex- 
pended in this District since the permanent estab- 
lishment of the seat of Government. 

W hy, sir, here isa great and thriving city grown 
up upon Government patronage, and the agricul- 


| turists of Virginia and Maryland are constantly 


deriving large revenues from the expenditures of 

Government in this locality. I have a statement 

of the money expended for local objects in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia from 1790 to 1849-50, prepared 
by Townsend Haines, Esq., Register of the Treas- 
ury, in compliance with a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of July 26, 1950. The total 
amount thus expended, as appears by this state- 

ment, is put down at $10,090,387 23. 

The civil list of expenditures, about three fourths 
of which are expended in the city, from 1791 to 
and including 1832, amountsto $37,158,047 00 

From 1832to and including 1850 to 46,019,302 00 


TOR iis tk SITIOS 


Three fourths of this sumis....... 62,383,012 00 


Add the amount expended in the 
District for local objects, as al- 
ready stated.......+eeeee+++ 10,090,387 23 


And you have a total of......... «$72,473,399 23 


It is proper to state that the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for several years included in 
the civil list the expenses of foreign intercourse. 
The amount for those years I have therefore esti- 
mated. 

If, then, we take into account the expenditures 
of the foreign legations and others who resort to 
the capital, the immense amounts lavished in print- 
ing contracts, &c., I think it will not be extrava- 
gant to say that one hundred millions of dollars 
have been expended in this city in consequence of 
the establishment of the seat of Government here, 
The figures I have 
given are sufficient to justify me in this declar- 
ation. These are some of the ** benefits and advan- 
that our Southern friends have received 
Instead of half a million, 
as predicted by Mr. Madison, there have been 
expended in this District about two millions per 
annum, without serious molestation by the ** un- 
complaining North;’’ for no serious attempt has 
ever been made to remove the seat of Government. 
I will not now add more under this head. I pro- 
ceed to my next point. 

The Federal Government has power, under the 
Constitution, to bestow office and emoluments 
upon the citizen. What share have the South 
had in the administration of Government, and in 
Have they, in this 


| respect, been the victims of Northern domination 


and oppression? From what sections have the 
Chief Magistrates of the nation been taken? At 
the close of Mr. Fillmore’s term the presidential 
chair will have been filled— 

From the South. ........+..+++--49 years. 

Pow Ge TAGE. since iiccec dnse dtd ™ 

Let it be remembered that, from the first form- 
ation of the Government, to the present moment, 
the North have had a decided preponderance of 
numerical strength; and yet they have forborne, 
with few exceptions, to use that strength for the 
elevation of their sons to the first place in the na- 
tion. There have been sixteen elections of Pres- 
ident; and how many times do you suppose, sir, 
a majority of the North have voted for a man 
of Southern birth? They have done so eleven 
times. And how many times have a majority of 
the South voted fora native of the North? Let 


467 


Ho. or Reps. 
But once;—only once in s four 
In the sixteen Presidential elections, 3,456 
electoral votes have been cast; 790 votes have 
given by the North for Northern candidates; 1,190 
by f 1,155 by 
the North for Southern candidates, and 321 by 
the South for Northern candidates. 

The South have stood with their serried ranks 
for their own men, generally asking, and seldom 
yielding; and now some of their citizens are com- 
plaining of ** Northern domination and aggres- 
sion.’? Men sometimes complain to obtain more 
than their rights. Sir, | am reluctant to bring my- 
self to believe that our Southern friends are actu- 
ated by a similar policy. 

Several of the important places have been filled 
as follows, up to March 4th, 1849: 


me answer, 
years. 


Xty 


been 


the South for Southern candidates; 


From the North. From the South. 
4 ee eee 12 years. is years. 
Chief Justices........ om. i ‘ 
Secretaries of State... ..... 20 ¢ 40 
Attorneys General...........20 § 3a 
Speakers of the House....... 23 « 37 


With about one half the white population, the 
slaveholding States have had, if | am not in error, 
a majority of the Cabinet, of the members of the 
Judiciary, of the Foreign Legations, and of the 
officers of the Army and Navy. They have 
now the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, the Commanding General of the Army, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
majority of the Cabinet officers. ‘There have 
been from the South twenty-one Presidents pre 
tempore of the Senate, and from the North thirteen. 
These are the facts, and this is the answer to the 
charge of Northern aggression, that is forever 
sounding in our ears. lask attention to these 
facts, and ask gentlemen to remember that there 
are 13,000,000 of white people at the North, and 
only about 6,000,000 at the South. I have alluded, 
sir, to the first places under the Government. I 
have not mentioned second and ordinate 
offices. Now, I ask, what justification can there 
be for the complaints of a distinguished Senator, 
made in the late convention, of Southern-Richts 
Association, held at Charleston? Hear him: 

* The Southern States can no longer be the nurse of great 
statesmen. The ambition of the eagie’s flight will be no 
longer seen—we may have crows and ducklings who will 
be ready to be satisfied with the crumbs and garbage of 
office. There are those who will be willing to make an 
easy transition to degradation by being candidates for the 
secondary and subordinate offices. Suppose there were a 
provision in the Constitution that no man from th 
Atlantic States should be eligble to the Presideneyv; it 
would notchange the present state of things. Such aciause 
might as well be in the Constitution for all practical pur 
poses. 

“The young men of the South, throwing off the ties of 


' 
stl 


South 


trained politicians, should look to their own destiny Th 
need look to no Federal preferments that ave worthy of their 
ambition. Third and fourth places they might attuin, whe 


they would he entitled to the first uf the y were in their right 


ful position.” 


These extracts were cut from the newspapers, 
and I suppose them to be correct. 

This able and ardentchampion of what I regard 
as factitious grievances, modestly claims that the 
rightful positions of the young men of the South, 
are the * first positions ’’ under the Government. 
But, sir, I cannot understand how they have any 
exclusive right to be first on the list of important 
places. They have a right to an equality of con- 
dition under the Government, and nothing more. 
Sut admitting what seems to be the modest claim 
of the distinguished Senator, and the facts show 
that their names have remained on the first pages 
of the Blue Book, first, last, and all the time. 

Why, sir, they have not only had the ** first 
places,’’ but their ‘* crows and ducklings’’ have 
been well cared for. Here is a list taken from 
official tables: 

“ From these tables it appears that of fifty one principal 
officers of Government, heads of Departments, bureaus, 
chief clerks, &c., there were 24 born in free States, and 25 
in slave States, nine of the former being born in Penneyl- 
vania, and eleven of the latter in Virginia. Two are for- 
eigners, namely, the Commissioner of the Patent Office, and 
one of the Assistant Postmaster Generals. 

“* Of 1.698 clerks and other officers, (not including cus 
tom- houses.) 1.442 were natives of the United States, 136 
foreigners, and 120 whose place of birth was unknown. Of 
the 1.442 Americans, 632 were born in free States, and 810 
in slave States ; 275 were born in Virginia, which is 72 more 
than frem any other State. Maryland has 196; Penn«ylva- 
nia 177; New York 144; District of Columbia 128 ; Masea- 
chusetts 83; Kentucky 47; North Carolina 44; Maine 42; 
New Jersey 41; Connecticut 39, &e. 

“ Of the 136 foreigners, 34 were born in Ireland; Zi in Eng- 
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jand; 21 in Germany ; & in France; 7 in Seotland; 3 in 
Spain; 2in Canada; lin Wales, and 29 in other foreign 
countries 

‘In the table showing the number appointed from each 
State, we have excluded the custom-houses, as those ein 
ployed in them are always appointed from the States in 
which they are located. This table shows that of 1,698 
persons, 651 were appointed trom the free, and 930 from 
the slave States, the difference in favor of the latter being 
299. Of these, 1,177 were employed in the city of Wash 
ington, 769 being from free, and 729 from slave States, 
showing that in that city there are 360 more Government 
otficers from slaveholding States, than from the free. The 
number eraployed in Washington city appointed from each 
State, is as follows: From Maine 20, New Hatapshire 10, 
Vermont 10, Maseachusetts 30, Rhode Island 5, Connecti 
ent 14, New York ®1, New Jersey 15, Pennsylvania 100, 
Ohio 40, Indiana 15, Ulinois 12. Michigan 8, lowa 4, Wis- 
consin 5, California 1; total from free States 631. Ap 
pointed from Delaware 6, Maryland 96, District of Colurn 
bia $26, Virginia 163, North Carolina 25, South Carolina 
10, Georgia 16, Alabama 12, Mississippi 11, Louisiana &, 
Texas 3, Florida 6, Kentucky 16, Tennessee 18, Missouri 
1}, Arkansas 3; total from slave States 729. Not reported 
79,9 

Let me say here that the idea of filin ra list of 
the offices in the local custom-houses at the North 
as a *‘set off’’ to these places is simply ridiculous. 

The people of the South are entitled to fill their 
own local offices, and the citizens of the North 
are entitled to discharge the duties of the offices in 
their section, but the offices ** at large’’ should be 
filled from all sections in proportion to population. 
If the experience of the past is worth anything, 
it certainly affords no ground for gloomy appre- 
hensions on the part of Southern gentlemen, and 
no reason for a dissolution of the Union. But I 
ro further. If the North should hereafter claim 
their share of consideration in these matters—and 
[ hope they will have spirit enough to do that— 
Southern gentlemen cannot complain, unless they 
can show that they have a divine right to the 
** first places.”’ Any right, founded on any supe- 
rior capacity or intelligence, I trust they will not 
urge upon us at the present day. It will be ob- 
served that the distinguished gentleman, to whom 
I have referred, considers a participation in the 
Government of the country, by the occupation of 
high official stations, as an important matter. So 
dol. To take the Government from the King of 
Great Britain, and to give it to our own citizens, 
was one important design of our glorious Revolu- 
tion. But the design was to give it to the whole 
country, and not to the South or North exclusive- 
ly. The ** first places”’ in all governments, among 
all people, civilized and uneivilized, have been 
deemed objects worthy of the most ardent aspira- 
tions, and of the most tremendous struggles. It 
may be in accordance with human nature for one 
section to desire them all, but having obtained 
nearly all, it is certainly not repatable to pour out 
murmuring accusations. Without adding more 
upon this point, I beg the indulgence of the House 
while I call attention to the power— 


TO LAY AND COLLECT TAXES, DUTIES, IMPOSTS, AND 
EXCISES. 

Taxation has ever been regarded with jealousy 
by the Anglo-Saxon. Charles I., it has been 
said, lost his head by the levy of a twopenny tax 
of ship-money. I propose to look into the manner 
in which the power of taxation has been wielded 
in this nation. 

First, of direct taxation. At the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, a contest arose be- 
tween the North and the South, as to the basis of 
representation. The North contended that the 
Government should be one of free people exciu- 
sively, and that the representation in Congress 
should be based wholly upon free population. 
The South, however, succeeded in obtaining a 
** compromise,’’ by which three fifths of the slaves 
are added to the whole number of free persons in 
the several slaveholding States as the ‘* represent- 
ative population.’’ As an equivalent for this con- 
cession of the North, the South consented to pre- 
scribe, in the Constitution, that direct taxes, when 
laid, should be apportioned among the States in 
the same manner as representatives. The equiv- 
alent, however, has proved to the North wholly 
fallacious. But four comparatively inconsider- 
able taxes have been laid since the adoption of the 
Constitution. ‘* The slaveholding States,’’inthe 
language of another, ** have enjoyed the benefits 
of this compromise, without feeling any of its bur- 
dens.’”’ 

The slave basis of representation is equal to 
some twenty-four Congressional constituencies, 
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and how much has been received by the Govern- 
ment in direct taxes? McGregor, in his Prog- 
ress of America, puts down the whole amount at 
$12,000,000. Not only has there been little resort 
to direct taxation, but when resorted to the South 
have had comparatively few slaves for which to 
be taxed. In 1798, the period of the first direct 
tax, the slaves enumerated, for purposes of taxa- 
tion, amounted to only 393,219: But when the 

biect comes up again the South will find the 
North for direct taxation, and itself against it, 
whatever has been said upon the subject to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ; 

Mr. CARTTER, (in his seat.) That is true. 

Mr. SMART. It is proper that I should allude 
0 another fact, immediately connected with this 
subject. In 1836, an act of Congress was passed 
depositing the surplus revenue with the States; 
d Kbout $27,600,000 were actually distributed to 
the several States,.in proportion to their respective 
representations in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. This was money in the Treasury 
of the United States, and was distributed accord- 


an 


ing to represent ition, W hile we were collecting rev=- 
enue, not according to representation, but unon a 
basis, in fact, much more favorable to the South | 
than to the North. The money was collected by 
one rule, and distributed by another. The distri- 
bution to the South was undoubtedly greater than 
their contributions. They received, by this act of 
Government, more money, in virtue of their slave | 
hasis of representation, than they ever paid_in 
direct taxes. It will be seen, therefore, that, un- 
der the compromise of ‘* taxation and representa- 
tion,’’ they have never sacrificed a dollar: that 
they have obtained the advantage of slave repre- 
sentation without any equivalent. For some thir- 
ty-five years, no seriouseffort has been made by the 
North to resort to this constitutional mode of tax- 
ation. During all this time the slaves to be enume- 


oot 
rat 


ed, for the purpose of taxation, have numbered 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. Here, sir, isaclearly 
constitutional right which might be made to fall 
heavily upon the South, and no resort to it for the 
last thirty-five years. Does this look like North- 
Rhetoric and oratory may give 
to the winds the complaint of aggression, but facts 


ern agcression ? 


are far more important for a thinking people. 
Thus much for direct taxation. 
A word of indirect taxation. The expense of | 
collection of duties upon imports and tonnage in the 
North, has been exhibited as an instance of North- 
ern oppression! This view of the subject has been 
taken without any regard to the amount of revenue 
collected in the free States. Let us see how the 
matter stands. [ hold in my hand a statement 
showing the total amount of revenue derived from 
customs, and the expenses of collection, from 1791 
to 1850, as appears by M’Gregor’s Progress of 
Ameri¢a, and from a statement kindly furnished 
me by the Secretary of the Treasury. I respect- 


fully ask for it the attention of the House: 


Whole amount of revenue.................81,169,999,265 
94,257,320 


Amount of revenue in free States 
Amount of revenue in slave Stat 
Ke ypense of collection in free States 


Expense of collection in slave States ...... 17 362,393 





it will be seen by these figures that the South 
have collected only about one fourth of the whole 
duties on imports and tonnage. In fine, sir, the 
expense ot collecting one hundred dollars in the 
South has been nearly double that of collecting 
the same sum inthe North. These facts, when 
thus presented, without any sophistry, really fur- 
nish our Southern friends, they being judges, with 
no just cause of complaint. 

But to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, is one of the most important acts of 
sovereignty. If the power of taxation has been 
abused, and generally wielded against the inter- 
ests and wishes of our Southern friends, I admit 
it may be a just cause of complaint on their part. 
It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, for me to go into 
the effects of all the tariff acts upon all sections of 
the Union. I deo not propose to do that. But 
there are some facts going to show that in this 
matter the North have not committed substantial 
aggressions against the South. I know, sir, it is 
believed by many in the South, that they have 


been always injured in the exercise of the power ; 
| of taxation; and, I dare say, it is supposed by | 


G 
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many that a majority of the South have Scarce! 
ever voted for the revenue laws under which ‘ 
have lived; but if it be found, upon investioat me 
that a majority of the Southern members oe 
House have voted for a majority of all the; =. 
acts passed since 1789, I think they are eston 
from presenting a bill of indictment agains.) 
Government or the North in this matter. P 
In the House Journal may be found 1} 
and nays upon twenty-one tariff acts, and 
a majority of the Southern members have Voted 
for twelve, and against only nine. I hold in yw. 
band the votes of Southern members upon these 
acts. ‘They are as follows: . ; 
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Such is the vote given in the Journals of th. 
House; and 1] am confident an investigation of the 
Journals, will show that no tariff, distasteful to 
the South, has remained long on the statute boo} 
It is a little striking, sir, that the first tariff, upo: 
which sufficient interest was felt to take the yens 
and nays, and the last tariff—the one now oii the 
statute book—received an overwhelming majority 
of the Southern vote. It is easy to talk of North- 
ern aggression; but here are facts, and I commend 
centlemen toa critical examination of them. Since 
1833, a period of about nineteen years, we have 
lived under a tariff, voted for by the South, with 
the exception of some four years. 

But I am aware it is often affirmed by our 
Southern friends, that they pay more than thei 
just proportion of the revenues of the country 
Since 1833, the tariff acts being, to a great extent, 
the work of the South, with the exception of four 
years, have not, | am bound to believe, contained 
unjust discriminations against that section. The 
statements generally made, of the benefit of the 
tariff to the North, of the amount of money that 
throws into their hands, at the expense of the 
South, I know are, in a great degree, fallacious, 
and had I time, i could demonstrate it to any one. 
Our tariff system is a tax on consumption. Our 
people are taxed mainly according to their neces- 
sities, according to what they may need to eat, 
drink, or wear. Such being the fact, I think 1: 
can be demonstrated that the North bears even 
more than their share of the burdens of taxation, 
in proportion to their ability to acquire. Let me 
give an illustration. 

In 1850, the receipts from customs amounted to 
about $40,000,000. Maine and South Carolina, 
if assessed with a direct tax, agreeably to the Con- 
stitution, in a revenue of $40,000,000, would pay 
about $1,000,000. Now, let vs assume for a mo 
ment that the slaves of South Carolina consume 
no articles paying duty. The white population 
that State being a fair average of that of all th 
other States, would consume enough to pay of the 
$40,000,000 revenue, $560,000, and Maine would 
pay, upon the same principle, $1,160,000! I hav: 
assumed that the slaves consume no articles pay- 
ing duty. . 

This is not true, I confess; but it is not very {ar 
from the fact, as I will endeavor to demonstrate. 
In the Patent Office Report for 1849, is an accoun' 
of the management of one of the best plantations 
in South Carolina. There are upon this plants- 
tion two hundred and fifty-four slaves, upon whic! 
the following cash expenses were incurred in on¢ 
year: 


Two hundred pairs of shoes $175, annual supply — 

Of hates QLGO. ... . cs sivsiesed nepivn Hoss dwoose acne v9 ‘ 
Bill of cotton and woolen cloth.........+.+-++++ 510 
One hundred cotton comforters in lieu of bed blan- 
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One hundred oil-cloth capotes......ecceceeeeee) Eh 
Twenty smal] woolen blankets for infants. .....- 25 Ww 
Calico dress and handkerchief for each woman 

and girl...... pecccee ceewes . 
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1s resents in lieu of negro crop..... ++. 175 00 

DURE EP Ess nen gnsheans capbene uppcidyees 80 00 

. > an dred gallons of molasses.......... 100 00 
Sail cael stadia hat Rieniet el ae S 


[he above articles are given as the whole con- 
. 7 sion of two hundred and fifty-four slaves, 
a .of what is produced on the plantation. 
ve centlemen to examine these items at their 
sa ind to ascertain the amount of duties ac- 
We paid upon them. I will not pursue this 
rer further; but I think it is s evide nt from this 
eration, that if our system of taxation is an 
rression, it will be found like the aggression of 
“ter, somewhat more searching and rigorous as 
20 North. I come now to the power— 


sive 


ESTABLISH POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS. 


Let us see if there are Southern grievances upon 
s point. I find, by examination, that there is 
ost office in the North, to eleven hundred free 
on: and one in the South, to about eight 
andred free population. Such are the accom- 
lations furnished. And who pays the bills for 
is branch of the public servic a? Ww! hy, sir, the 
women, and children of the North pay an 
ymense sum for transporting the mails for the 
enefit of our comp laining friends of the South. I 
sk attention to the followi ing tables, which I have 
‘ndensed from a statement politely furnished me 
y the Post Office Department. 
Statement showing the cost of transportation in 
free State and Territory, for ten years, from 














ist July, 1841, 30th of June, 1851; also the 
nount of net revenue for the same time: 

Cost of Trans. Net Revenue. 
Waine.....0cccccees 2548,693 00 #684,205 42 
New Hampshire... 345,555 OU 146,: 87 
Vermont....sscesees 398 643 00 1,671 76 
Massachusetts ...... 1,226,433 00 2,598,010 64 
Rhode Island......- 102,182 00 308 » 64 
Connecticut .....+.+. 531,559 00 | 
Wet OER ccc ce6ascs 3,061,489 00 6,745,761 24 
New JerseyV...cecees 584,660 00 479,244 59 
Pennsylvania....... 1,684,953 CO 3,187,982 61 
MNiO.rcccccves oevcéen 1.784.936 00 2.007.657 15 
Michigan....sceeese 509.885 O00 130.597 47 
OO icneeed eens 690, 994 0" 543.486 90 
TOONS 6 ccceccasscn 1,239,385 00 6. 09,909 17 
IGE. cccavcvedesece * 128,578 00 126 332 O8 
Wiscol: ii). .ccseces 199,664 00 299'1 1 1 44 
Minnesota Territory. 1.578 00 3.936 18 

$13,039,187 00 819,723,940 37 

13,039,187 00 
IO RO, i ont 06.09 400000 4a0 $6,684,753 37 


ie United States mails i ineach slave for ten 
ears, from Ist July, 1841, to 30th June, 1851; 
so the net revenue from the Post Office during 
ie same period, in said States: 

Cost of Trans. 


State ’ 


Net Revenue. 











Delaware...... ee $89,812 00 #101,632 69 
Maryland....... see» 1,366,536 00 1,067,798 48 
Virginia ...... a 1,842,927 00 1,236,203 13 
North Carolina...... 1,600,270 00 409,518 10 
South Carolina...... 1,154,147 00 693.263 97 
COIR. cis Via widens 1,514,537 00 812,576 70 
a a 374,135 00 128,132 90 
MNOS wives eseees 697.538 00 586,405 42 
ROMO case dsccccs 1,157,431 60 699,297 05 
Tennessee..... i 798,926 00 515,932 84 
AlaDAMN vis ces cvs 25 00 L1,422 02 
Mississippi.......... 868,485 00 162 ,357 99 
Louisiana........ 529,103 00 965,403 04 
re 956.352 00 120.066 29 


Texas 934,336 00 


$14,716,761 00 
8.601.026 09 


$6, li o,734 91 


weels 45 


28,601,026 09 








Deficit.... 


lt will be seen by this statement, that in a period 
of ten years, $6,000,000 have been paid by the 
uzens of the North—by the men, women, and 
hildren of that section of our country, to trans- 
port the Southern mails. From this data I leave 
gentlemen to calculate the amount paid during the 


‘ast SIXty years. But, sir, | have not time to dwell 
ipon this point. 


ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 


I ask the attention of gentlemen to the action of 
the Government under the power to acquire and 
relinquish territory. This power is not expressly 

Sonstitution; but we have on sev- 


granted by the ¢ 
sfat occasions exercised the right of making terri- 


Statement, showing the cost of transports ition of 
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torial acquisitions and relinquishments. These 
acquisitions have been highly favorable to South- 
ern domination and prosperity. In 1802 we pur- 
chased the Territory of Louisiana, and pa 


Lid fort! 
same the sum of $15,000,000. In 1819 we pur- 


chased Florida, and advanced in cash $5,000,000 
In 1842, from 0 


five millions 


three to of acres of 


Northern territory were surrendered to Great Brit- 
ain by the treaty establishing the Northeastern 
boundary. In 1845 we annexed Texas 

United States. In 1847 we surrendered our ui 


to about one halfof Oregon, extending five degrees 
on the Pacific. Here are three g 
and two grand relinquishments. 
were all 
territory. So far,all the acquisitions were 
use of the South, and all the 
the expense of the North. 
our Government paid from the common Tre 
of the nation— 


reat acquisitions, 
The acouisitions 
slave territory, and relinquishments free 
for the 


relinquishments 


For these 


cquisitions 


asury 


Wee Pe O cao vce sacs wumaaa is ee ee  S15,000,000 
TO BOG. ccccevisecndes tectee scossveenes », 0.0 000 
FO Fees vc sieves oenesas 10,000,000 

COE can se —.tendind ae nae st 000,000 


It is true that a part of the Louisiana purchase 
is now free, but by far the larger | is 
waste territory, and of no value. ‘T’o give a just 
idea of the } 
holding States relatively, in consequence of our 
acquis 


part of tis 


benefits derived by the free and slave- 
[ ask centlemen to consider the value 
of real and personal proj erty, accordil ¢ to the 
late census, in the S 


uuons, 


tates acquired from foreign 





countries. I hold in my hand an authentic state- 
ment, which I will read: 

Free States Slave States 
California..... 822,131,914 Louisiana.... 827,029,092 
oS eee OS. 1 114,488 

——-——_ Florida 9 O83 
Total....... $43,568,052 Missouri.... 99,129,712 
Arkansas..... 36,368,765 
Total....... 435,675,694 
I ask honorable members, who seem to grudge 


even California, to look at this statement, and then 
decide for themselves, who have realized the ben- 
efit of foreign acquisitions under this Government. 
But Ll have not done. Much complaint has been 
made by some of our Southern friends, at the dis 
position of our ** Mexican acquisition.”’ But 
how isthis? Texasisaslaveholding State. Cal- 


ifornia is free. Utah and New 
to slavery. This, I believe, is not denied | y any 
one. Henry Clay has stated such to be the fact 
and so, I think, Senator Dewns has vé "y 
affirmed. 

Our whole acquisition of 
amounts to 834,000 
ated as follows: 


Mexico are ope! 


Mewxican 


territory 
square miles, 


and is appropri- 





Territor pen to Slavery 
WU cane orentsgeecntanedanad sedan 237 321 square miles. 
PIU ONO 6 ens e0 cs cb es. CCRC SEN 219.774 
Cas hed eet 0 ks dese oe vate ceewewers 187,923 
NE kn cade ae 645.01 
Not per to S ery. 

COMET ca Steekenst teat 188,982 square miles 

It is not an answer to this statement to that 
Utah and New Mexico will remain free. Accord 
ing to the provisions of their territorial govern- 


ment, they are to be admitted with slavery, if 
adj rcent State s will haveitso; for, from their con 
tiguous position, they have the power 
Four fifths of this pogrnisien is, in truth, open to 
slavery propagandism. Even California was not 
made tree by Northern votes, against the 
the South. She made herself free. But this is 
notall. The Missouri compromise line has been 
altered to give territory to the State of Missouri. 
Hear Colonel Benton, upon the annexation of the 
Platte country. Ina speech delivered in the United 
States Senate, he uses the following language: 


to settle it. 


‘* By that act of annexation a part of the Missouri com 
promise line, one hundred miles of it on a straight line, was 
abolished and a new line substituted, nearly three bundred 
miles long on its two sides, cutting deep into free soil, and 
converting it into slave soil. The six beautiful counties of 
the Platte country were gained to Missouri by this operation 
—gained to a slave State, and carved out of free t 
made free by the compromise of 1820, and all 
of Northern votes. ”’ 


rritory, 
by the help 


Sir, if complaints are to be made in the 
ises, Southern gentlemen are the 
prefer them. 
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; 
proper in this connection to say a 


We 











n relation to the Northwest Territory 
are often told by Southern gentlen — that Virginia 
ive up a T rritory for the exclusive use of the 
North. In reply to this, I ask gentlemen to recol 
*t that Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York claimed the ne Territory, and thoseStates, 
rether with Vir 1, ceded their rights to this 
ict ; \’ | may be said i ther, that 
f Vi 1 had the best claim, her cession 
Was A luntary a ft her own, and not a North- 
ern r on. But has the South been deprived 
se of this tract of intry in consequence 
rf é I Notata The sons of the Seath 
have yyed it In common with those of the 
Ni I‘het tt moment, Lam confi 
de 2 a any « ens from e South as from 
e Nort! 0 I" ritory ) ortion to th 
im ! natu \ rougn ( te ‘ Lit 
‘rom Constitution 
Che Congress shall have wer to dispose of, and make 
ull needful rules and regulatio respecting, the territory of 
the United States.”’ 
Under this provision it is contended that we ars 
authorized to make rerulations concerning the 
ubdli inds. How have we exercised this author 
y H any 1 e been done to the South 
ern States in the action of the Government, or in 
e conduct of the North upon this matter? How 
joes the case stand The lands have been held, 
’ ng other purposes, as a source of revenue to 
the Governn 
The receipts for public lands have been ae fol 
lows 
Free States Slave States. 
Ohio 290.853.6904 33 Missouri..... 813, 
Indiana ; QLBFON55 Oo: \iabama..... | 
[llinos Q0A9L,177 17 Mississippi 13, 
Michig 11,704.60 ) Louisiana i oat 
lowa 3,402,878 XS Arkansas 1,071,121 73 
Wisconsin 6,243,321 13 Florida..... 1 204.203 5:2 
I S84 060.944 ; lotal 254.521.0385 41 
24 52 t 
30,044,899 4 
Showlne ti it there have beet received for the sale 
of public lands from the free States, 430,044,899 438 
more than from the slave States, up to tl 30th of 
September, 185] I obtain this information from 


t furnished me by the Cx 
the General Land Office. 


i stateme! yMmissioner of 


‘Thus much for the rev- 


- } 1 - 
irom the sales of 


enue public lands, ne the men 
who have furnished that revenue sir, I shrink 
from nothing in 1 this investigation: 7 now ask 
the attention » House to an ie tract from a 


statement furni ae | by the Cc 
General Land Office, s! 


rrants, 


the 


donat ions, 


Omniissionel of 
iowing the 
and of land to the 
States for all purposes whatever; up to 30th Sep- 
tember, 1851: 


reservations several 





ee € LTE ree 
Ohio gore 11, 152.52% Missouri 310,694 
Indiana ae 1.566 667 Alabama - 4,453,233 
[lino . ata iva SL Al M issippi... . 3295. 468 
Michigam «. occces GH.310O 317 Louisiana l IR 54 
lowa 1,9 45 Arkansa 6,408,357 
Wi \ 118.476 Florida ; 2,096 564 
Califor HO O00 —_— 
Tet cavones' 10.412.850 
| il 0) a 
0.260.729 
>» 
ppear that the ive State nave re 
acres more than the ay States. The 
. . oe Se 
{ Illinois and Mo entra 1a 
road is not included in this calculation, it being of 
' ° 1 j 
a character of the Cumberland 1 vad, ior the ben- 


efit of several slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States 

Tl donations, grants, and reservations have 
been made to six slaveholding and six free States. 
If there is any propriety in making them, they 


rye 


His 
If one State 


sho uld he made according to population. 


proposition 18, I think, apparent. 

500 .0UO children to be taught in 
d another has 1,000,000, 
State, if 


has schools and 
colle res al 


lands should 


be given to each educational 


», if they 


given for 
, inthe same ratio. S&S 


purpose. I ask, 
of oe ntlemen to the 


purpose are given 
‘ 
i 


or any other then, the att entuuon 
population of States to which 


lands hare been given. It is as follows: 
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32n Cone . Ss NI ois mae one : — a9 
32p Cong.....l st Sess. efense of —_ 2D 
_ 82 ! Defense of the North—Mr. Smart. Ho. or Reps. 320 
= SS ee ae ae eS sa a. 
ree States Slave Sta ° : ° : ‘ ot Se jssisst 
éana I Stute M itervaall ald tase States antes Treasury Department shows the mint operations | and Southwest, came from the common Treasury Mea 
Jen a lad salle, oe Ries ha at a 771671 Of the United States, during the year 1851, to have of the nation?) Now I ask gentlemen who say Texas: 
Mlineis...... oesee+ 851,470 Missierippi......... 606 555 been as follows: this Government has only oppressed them, to late, Sal 
Michig-t 397,654 Lonisians 511,97 ’ : . ok i fratinernni _ ota 
Mis MEAN «oer vane as henttans Guha anh Sls 78 General Recapitulation. to the language of the distinguished individya| of } 
ant 2... a ee “67 401 No. of Pieces. Walae. South Carolina, whom I have already guyote ; 
OWA cose cevreceses 2,2 OTIGR. ccscccccses ‘4 Philadelphi 24 985.7% 2H FRO R78 ‘ Y Guoted, By th 
mance at secbaehbanll ladelphia...........-24,985,736 $52,689,878 43 What does he say? Hear him: 
Pett civccviters 4,715,353 Total... 2,869,283 New Orleans. «.... «+++ 3,727,000 10,122,609 09 , the shot 
sees coer cocece SRUIAG | Charlotie, N. Carolina.. | 105.366 324.454 00 * There are the Indian wars on the southern frontier. f than on 
} = ; . ; ’ UO inks aScc0dees 83,856 351,592 00 the protection of the Southern people, ai «cost to the Po, : . 
I ak My a poe in +yy numbers, of a. — || eral Government of near $20,000,000. This is a Siates 8 
: 4,i\ U in six free States 7 Tots 9R 7 r SO ARR 5 feeling j -e of Ini 3 ty holding 
? Abeweese eee ene eee ‘ ae we c . “te | 7 : y iu 
/ U0, ates, and 2,800,000 in the lotal 8,701,958 $63,488,524 43 feeling the power and influence of the Union, not by its ey oldt 
ae saine number of slaveholding States. i Th ae e ae actions and Oppressions, but by its care, protection, and pauuona 
4 I'he six slaveholding States have one half as e expense of coinage at Philadelphia is forty- || liberality. These (ndian wars are not only waged for the fense. 
j : Slahce , : | two hundreths per cent.; at New Orleans one and | protection of the South, but have resulted in the entire Ther 
mech population as the six free States, and have re- dikes Canines a : Charl | 1 i moval of the Indians from the Southern States, at ao. . 
7 - . ° or § * ¢ ar 2 - ate : a very . 
i A ceived, not one half, but more of the public domain, fift fi . } on “ee ose Cent; oF *. ae a ‘hio oer heavy expense to the Federal Government. . “ry dwell. 
ss ‘2 5 * ‘ . : } Re y : - ° ¢ y " _— 
ey If, indeed, a citizen ina free State is equal to acit- illy-ve hundreths per cent.; and at Vahionega || And wl is the h ble B. F A Govern 
s a ee ‘ : three and thirteen hundreths per cent. i] nd who is the honorable Bb. F. Perry? [py sre 
ie if izen in a slaveholding State, then the land States ee ; : | January, 1851, the Washington Uni 7 the pt! 
B of the South have litde reason to complain. But It is impossible to comment in detail upon all || anuary, Dood, the Washington Union, Thomas constr 
te hat of the fature? ’ ae the acts of Government in a single speech. Nor Ritchie, editor, held the following language con. has bes 
= what of the future? Task a moment’s attention |} - ‘ : ea lef fi =f oie Mined cerning him: a has 
HE to the donations of land, prepared in the United is) ead to tins ¢ . mat or a Sout or oe good 1 
ay ke States Senate at the present session: testimony of a very comprehensive character. | ** We have been taught to appreciate his character. Ie North 
: ; , ; . will read: |; Was formerly the editor of the Greenville Mountaineer, aya but the 
; Kree States. Slave States. ; 5 displayed great talents in his arduous vocation. : 
ak Michigan,... 41,769 acres, Missouri.. 490,889 acres. ‘*< In many instances of the highest importance and great- | “During the nullification storm of 1832-33 he was 4 whate 
é' i Wisconsin... 599,040 *¢ Arkansas.,. 1,873,920 est moment, the poliey of the United States has been in || Union man. He is nowa prominent member of the ‘ie may & 
i Sk on bocce 3,107,417 “6 Alabama... 1,2 5,760 «6 favor of the South, and under the control of the South.” || and a distinguished delegate in the House of Representative: ern ac 
4 Gite a. 302.195 Florida.... 5,882,880 . " ¥ . * ° . | of that State, (South Carolina.) Even the breath of sys -onsid 
g leinois...... 35,000 « Louisiana. 13,508,259 ** soy remember to have heard Mr. Calhoun say, not many picion has never tarnished his escutcheon. He is a man of = 
—-—_— —- years before his death, that the South always had, aud al- | high honor, firmness, and talents.?? F tion, t 
ij Total.... 4.385.412 23.361.699 «6 ways would control the Government when united. Thins | : . ern fr 
—— sae eats is abundantly shown in our past history. Such is the testimony as to the character of the Bef 
oT . . ° “Since the formation of the Federal Government, the ritnes , ; . 
Phis ix the programme of legislation for the | Southern States have given to the paaet nine Presidents | witness | have called = the stand. But let us look other 
present session. Let gentlemen study these fig- |) out of thirteen ; and have lad a very large proportion of all || ®t the action of the Government a little further, the p 
ures, and remember that even Northern men can |, the Federal offices. Three fourths of this time the South under the proviston of the Constitution to provide comn 
be found to talk of aggressive legislation upon the; !@ve been pwr —_ “* a the contro} —— Gov- || for the common defense. I find important in- amon 
South ! ernment. —Extracts from Speech of Hon. B. F. Perry: || formation in a report of General J. G. Totten to bl 
eee s , House of Representatives, South Curolina, December 11th, Chief Engi th hi f th cae ul 
So much for donations, grants, and reservations | 1850. 1) ne aa re e su i of the national swer 
ue : } e ses, 3 re i , new 
of lands. 3ut I do not ask honorable members to rely on om eee eee | errand, sek bran eich bert 
> i . 2 - o * assertic 2 ‘ py o ort: = i 
But | have not yet explained the whole connec- | general assertions concerning the more important || *t@tement the § 
tion of the Government with land matters. Our || operations of Government. I have some addi- || Fortifications upon the Coast and Northern Frontier. “T 
Government has been a land purchaser from the | tional facts and figures. [ am able to show the PREE STATES. rich § 
aboriginees of the country. Itis pertinent to this \| total expenditure, in each section, for internal im- Estimated Amount Cost of Ym 
discussion to make a brief examination of the ex- || : , , over ¢ fee 7 cost. expended, Armament, oon 
idinibiinns ‘af Readies ‘Gthes _ ig acing ep. provements by the General Government from 1791 Northern Frontier.... 1,253,537 612,650 33,068 alo 
ne ; ee al ave || to 1837. Class A...... seveee 02,598,810 2,131,214 1,279,007 a 
the benefits and advantages of this Government || These facts are taken from the reports of the 6s cuaacts wo eee 4,367,108 = 4,217,108 1,282,621 ah 
accrued in the extinguishment of Indian titles? | Secretary of the Treasury of January 17th, 1835, 6 Ca aaeeceeneeees 630,442 130,442 125,663 = 
The number of acres of Jand purchased from || . a : ee ee eee ee 
od ; 5 I é om |! and March 16th, 1838. $8,749.897 97,091,414 $3,010,359 = 
the Indians since the establishment of the Fed- || By this data the expenditures have been: | se dib tae: eee. aceite ernit 
eral Government, according to a statement kindly | In the slave States............-.-.$5,614,113 60 SLAVE STATES = 
Tarnishe : > : i ° F li 7 9 -0% © = aie did oa a ~ ness 
bilD furnished me by the Commissioner of Indian || Inthe free States........2++2++ 4,292,593 23 || Class A........0060+ 1,673,328 — 1,452.528 447,119 Are 
nb Affairs, amounts to 481,644,448 acres. The In- \| Tanase te Wahine ai $1,391,520 37 ee Ee: 9,24) ,358 8,955,861 3,050.283 than 
f dian title has been extinguished, by purchase, to || enCeee Pare a i h , Dis *¥ a Sal Ri Geis eeeee. 8,900,580 3,772,386 1,238,688 ; 
i 293,889,091 acres of Southern territory, and to || _The sums ee ed in the L oak ‘ Aen v _ €19.215.266 $14,180,775 &2.736.090 te 
: > FF OF @ . ? ¢ $ . Yr ¢ a! = Fi, 210.2 PESLIMU LG ae Se, (OVE f 
ii 187,759,351 acres of Northern territory. The || bia are inclu - : ——- to about P 0,000 ; || ee re See ra 
E excess of Southern territory, to which the Indian || but I have excluded from the statement the expend- || le ee Meee a ro! 
p title has been extineuished. is 106.125.746 acres. || tures for the improvement of the Ohio and Mis- | le classes A, b, and ©, embrace the old works ser 
i ! t = : s it slaw, , S. . . ° ° - ~ re arivy com- 
iE i At $1 25 per acre, the excess of land in the South || S!8S!pp! rivers, and for the Cumberland road— | repaired, the new works completed, or nearly com do 
- mie - . — , é — x * : . > oo . 
{ ul thus disincumbered, would amount to $132,657,- | these thoroughfares leading through both sections | pleted, and the works now under construction. by 
? tf 182. [is extent is more than twice as larze as all || Of the country. I am not able to give the amount It will be seen that the total estimated cost of rie 
F “oe ‘ § ae are Se 7 - = .* . t r F. ». ‘ 
: New England. 1 do not, however, profess that || €Xpended from 1837 til the present time; but these | these works amounts to $33,661,512; and that bo 
-. a signi ° , , ss z i > ° 7 Dal ar 
aoe 3 this statement is precisely accurate; as in two or firures will, I think, demonstrate that the imnres- || two thirds of the cost of these fortifications are in me 
iS BL s § > as = * ae 
Pe | three instances Indian tribes were located in what || 81on has been very erroneous as to the sums ex- | the slayeholding States. This statement — of 
ie is now party the slaveholding, and partly the || pended in each section of the Union for internal || the defenses not only on the Atlantic and Pacitic 
: oe oa ea | coasts, but upon the great Lakes. he 
non-slaveholding section of the Union. 1 think || provements. : . : T ae Sail f thi lication of 
the statement is, if anything most favorable to As intimately connected with this subject, I | o giveamore just view 0 this applica an 
{ S Ss 5? : . “1: 2 atl F coast de- i 
oni Mihithern Qtiiniie ? have a statement showing the total expenditures || he funds of the nation for purposes of coast - ju 
But L have not time to say more relative to the || for light-houses from 1791 to 1837, as derived from fense, I will make an exhibit of the extent of the di 
j , di , her lready referred to. I hav lensed || American coast. I have made a statement from th 
purchase of lands fromthe Indians. Before I con- || #¢ reports already referred to. 2 have condensed || -”- ; Profess . 
clude. I shall allude to other expenses immedi- || that statement, and will make the following ex- || nformation kindly furnished me by Professor di 
Set Sc gprs aibeits Bache and Major Stevens, of the Coast Survey fr 
ately connected with this subject, and in conse- : ' ~a1 || Off i oak a : : . 
quence of which the whole Southern country was Total amount expended for light-houses from 179] BRO: Fi AON SOR POs: 2 
! : | to 1837 Je . -45.203.083 05 The shore line of the United States of America, n 
freed from the presence of hostile Indians. Sibu nn 0. Mma eee meet ee rier follows: 8 
In the free States. ........0.20000 2,911,265 39 || INCludIng bays, Sounds, @&C., 18 as 1ONOWS: 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES NORTH AND SOUTH. . 2 7¢ : 
B i 5 1 Ther . ; ame wee In the slave States. stew eee eeeeeees 2,691,817 66 Free States and Territories. Statute miles. u 
sut {must pass along. There are many mat- || ‘The appropriations made for light-houses since BGs ibn s scvten Cihinaateiced i ebnasarganenie 1,355 ¢ 
ters of less importance which illustrate the unfor- 1937. are as follows: || New Hampshire......6.ceeeeeseeeeneeenceeecees 18 “ 
° . . wily e aS Se ; . RAT 
tunate character of this charge of aggression. : : as ie in Massachusetts. .....ceeeeecece cece censeeeeneces _ e 
Amone the iniaiging of power we are eathorized a In the free States and Territories .. tee. -$864,127 | Rhode Island...... ie. Seda) bance deaaeness 20 ; 
oe = ou Pear | In the slave States and Territories. ..... 794,262 || Connecticut........ CRUSAPL  Oadh oss Hose d beacuse: 2) ‘ 
coinmoney. Now,there are three establishments Add these appropriations to the expenditures Hl ) STM 0. sh dnettstideesoregmeeistandasoeisste 27 } 
for this purpo South—one i th Caro- |) 012 oa amNY vacavs veitnctiecbatatenrevieieednile 510 
ae ir Geargin and ane in Louisiana, and || already stated, and we have this result: f« MIR corcons ceeeeteereectent ote 110 , 
Hina, One Tontgs, aUe 0 AUUISTANA, Expenditures and appropriations in free ih « SMI io 2. aces anadah age timenauekaenen eatars ee 
but one at the North, in Philadelphia, It will be Stat $3.375.392 |! pre: ; : fi, ! 
recollected, that Congress has been petitioned STATES vee eee e reece sccceseserce see Gd Sid J~ | United States shore line of the great Lakes as follows: __ 
, : ’ : eS aaa Pp Expenditures and appropriations in | Lake Superior........cccscecccccecccseseeeseer? 855 
year after year for a branch at New York, and slave Gtates 3.486.079 Lake Michigan ........0.eseeeecernen cess ceeeee L100 | 
- . e . . Ste ‘ Deere eee een eee eee ee ere eee © « = mn” 
the petitioners have been denied their reasonable ° ’ ’ Lake Huron.cesce cscs ceceeeceenceeeneeesececees = 
request. The Southern establishments have been Excess in slave States.......+..++++- $110,687 ae menses? * noeger See eeesasesesegenesss <9 900 
. . . : : 1 sake PO esca dais cate daptaces eae eraskeures 2 
brought into existence by Northern votes—and if | I have little more than time to state the facts, || , esi <i 
this may be called a Northern aggression, I zor which I wish gentlemen of this House to consider, | DD ia catins stoves csdsoneveccihlivepn pan esdOiee 


as well say that the business men of New York | and I pass to another point which | think should | — 


and New England would be very glad to be || not be over-looked. This nation, from its com- | — States. — — 
visited with a Southern aggression of a similar | mon Treasury, has made immense expenditures eee er ene ete ce. 
character. It cannot be said that the business of | for the peculiar benefit of our Southern brethren; || Virginia ..........sceeceeececeeeeeceseeeseeeees 247 
exining will not be done as cheaply at the North. | to protect them from and relieve them of the In- || North Carolina..........0..seeeeeeereneeeserers 845 


‘ ° > | , * ay 9” 
Upon that point I will not detain gentlemen long. | dian race. Who, sir, does not realize that the RE ree enn stenanteins itsocseh onsen on" 250 
1 will briefly refer to the mint operations for 1851. || means to carry on the Indian wars, and to keep ee, Be ait aa 
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if ~ ahore line of the slaveholding States is more 
than one thousand miles less than that of the free 
gates and Territories; and yet they in the slave- 
holding States have received two thirds of the 
national expenditures for purpuses of coast de- 


py the facts here presented it will be seen that 


tense. 


Thereare many other matters upon which I might 


iwell. I have not noticed all the expenditures of 
G vernment, nor is it possible for me to do so on 
the present occasion. Itis fair to state that in the 
sonstruction of naval vessels, &c., the largeramount 
has been expended at the North; but with very 
sood reasons. The cost of construction at the 
North has been much less. Thisis noaggression, 
but the exercise of a wiseeconomy. Put thisand 
whatever other items of a similar character that 
may appear upon the record down to the North- 
ern account, and still, I affirm, that, taking into 
consideration the expenditures of every descrip- 
tion, they are very far from furnishing our South- 
ern friends any decent reason for complaint. 

Before concluding, I must briefly allude to one 
other cause of uneasiness. It has been said that 
the people of the North make money out of the 
commerce of the country. This is put down 
among the list of grievances. But are the North 
to blame for that? The question is briefly an- 
swered by a writer in De Bow’s Commercial Re- 
yiew,a work of high authority and standing at 
the South. Hear him: 

“The ships ofthe North come to our shores laden with 
rich stores from all quarters of the globe—silks and teas of 
China, coffee from Brazil, the manufactures of England, 
France, the spice of Sumatra, the gold of California. For 
almost every article of necessity and luxury we use from 
foreign countries we are indebted to Northern enterprise, 
to which we annually pay a large tribute, the immense 
profits of which might accrue to ourselves had we the enter- 
prise and energy to enter the field. Will any man of sense 
pretend to say that there is any action of the General Gov- 
ernment to prevent a merchant of Charleston, Savannah, or 
New Orleans, from fitting out ships for the whaling busi- 
ness, importing teas from Canton, or coffee from Brazil? 
Are the duties on foreign goods any higher in Charleston 
than in New York ? 

Sir, the case is well put, and I have only to add 
that, for the ‘* tribute’? they pay, they receive 
from the North a valuable consideration, in the 
services described in this extract. And if they 
do not think so, they have the same right enjoyed 
by the citizens of my own State, to become car- 
riers for themselves and the world, to enter into 
both foreign and coastwise trade. And the re- 
mark will apply with equal force to every branch 
of business known to civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I have submitted 
have been prompted by my regard for the Union, 
and by a respect for the principles of equity and 
justice. I have often thought that a fair and can- 
did investigation of the benefits and advantages of 
this Government, enjoyed by the South, would 
disarm the spirit of disunion; that our Southern 
friends, by an examination of the facts, would be 
induced to demand lessof the North. It seems to 
me, too, that the Northern volunteers in behalf of 
Southern grievances, by looking into the action of 
the Government, instead of acquiescing in the 
charge of aggression, will see that we have rights 
—fair, just rights, which we have seldom assert- 
ed. They have made, in some instances, conces- 
sions that I am frank to say I would not have 
yielded, because a submission to unreasonable 
demands never makes for peace. 
the North desire a perpetuation of the Union they 
should ask what is right. They should ask, it Is 
true, nothing more. They should, I repeat, sub- 
mit to nothing wrong. They should not consent 
to be put under bonds to keep the peace, or to 
xeep any law, because, doubtless, without any 
‘ntentien of those who wish to impose the bonds 
to do so, it puts those who consent to be bound, 

wrongfully on the record as criminals by their 
own confession! No man is called upon to get 
bonds that he will not violate a law, unless he is 
suspected of criminal intentions. Asa member 
of the Democratic party, [ hope no such bond will 
be demanded at the Baltimore Convention. I 
hope there will be no interpolation of new obliga- 


If the people of © 
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tions into the Baltimore platform. It is, however, 
fair to warn our Democratic friends at the North 
that they have been notified that they must be 
‘* bound to keep the peace.”’ Are these the terms 
to offer to the proud spirit of freemen? Will they 
be submitted to? Weshalisee. The Democracy 
of Maine have repudiated all such offensive tests. 
In their late legislative State Convention they 
adopted the old Baltimore resolutions without ad- 
ditions or interpolations. Such is the overwhelm- 
ing voice of the Democracy of the State | have the 
honor in part to represent, sustained, as itis, with 
unparalleled unanimity by our Democratic press. 
‘* Bonds to keep the peace,’’ indeed! Without 
intending disrespect to any one, | must be allowed 
to remark that these are terms fit only for slaves. 
Neither should the people of the North on any 
occasion quietly submit to unjust attacks from men 
in their own ranks, or from those who understand 
little of their character or intentions. 

It is often the case, that extreme men charge the 
North with aggression, and the idea is caught up 
by a certain class of men from the free States, 
who stand ready to do swift and willing injustice 
to their own section. Sir, Northern politicians, 
who, to advance their own political fortunes, brand 
the North with injustice to the Southern people, 
and thus create, at the South, causeless dissatis- 
faction, do not, in my judgment, exhibit a very 
sincere patriotism. They are the swift witnesses, 
who come voluntarily to the stand to blacken, 
by their testimony, the land of their birth. They 
will do more: they will advocate unworthy con- 
cessions, and, if successful in their work, the young 
men of the North may finally become impressed 
that they have no rights to be defended ; that they 
are not the equals of those residing in other sec- 
tions of the country; that they are not as great or 
good. But I trust they are not to succeed in 
dwarfing the position of our young men, or in 
creating a servile spirit that dares not defend our 
interests and honor when assailed. I trust the 
time is not near at hand when an American citizen 
will not dare to utter his honest opinions. Such 
a spirit of political bondage, fastened upon the 
minds of men, would wither the land like the blight 
of mildew. It would be a species of bondage that 
would turn the fairest country on earth into a 
moral desert. With such a condition of things 
fixed upon us, it would be no longer delightful to 
look upon the green fields and the busy towns of 
our country. ‘* Even the croaking of frogs in the 
‘uncultivated fen, or the howling of wild beasts 
‘on the mountain-top, where liberty dwells, would 
*be preferable to the nightingale’s song in the 
‘ vales of slavery, or the melting notes of Correlli 
‘in cities clanking their chains!’? What is thus 
characterized is not more galling than the intolerant 
spirit which would stifle the thoughts and crush 
the voice of freemen! 

One word more, and I have done. The North 
have faults, though not grievous ones, I think; 
but that we have been visited with unjust denun- 
ciation and intolerance by some, and often be- 
trayed by others, must be apparent to all. As it 
has not been the object of these remarks to make 
complaints, I only state this now as due to the 
truth of history. 





ON THE LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND IN DEFENSE OF THE WEST. 





SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD YATES, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or RepresenTATIVES, 
April 23, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the bill 
‘*to encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
other branches of industry, by granting to every man who is 
the head of a family, a homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land out of the public domain, upon condition of 


occupancy and cultivation of the same, for the period 
herein specified”’— 


Mr. YATES said: 

Mr. Cuartrman: I shall endeavor, in the few 
remarks which I shall make upon this occasion, 
to confine myself chiefly to the subject legitimately 
before the committee. The consideration of this 


bill very properly invites discussion, as to the y 


whole lanc policy of the Government. Ww hether 
the present policy as to the public lands is to be 


\ not denied byany 
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continued, or whether Congress shall adopt a new 
policy, are questions which are now occupying a 
large share of the attention of Congress, and of the 
country. In theattempt to present my views upon 
this question, I am aware that nothing short of the 
presidential question seems to awaken the interest 
of the committee, and I almost shrink from the 
effort to arrest its attention, by remarks upon the 
ippropriate business and practi ul questions which 
it is our duty, as legislators, to Investigate. 

The co istitutional power of Congress to make 
grants of lands to actual settlers, or to the States, 
for the construction of railroads, has been denied 
{ 


' . ; ' 
by most of the gentlemen who have addressed the 


committee against these propositions. I do not 
propose to discuss the question of constitutional 
power at leneth. If a question can be settled by 


precedent, then I think 


to m ike these 


that the 1 tof Coneress 


crants mav be ‘onsidered L Se ttled 
; xT} } ; > 

question. When the propriety of such grants 
first came before Congress, the question of 
stitutional power underwent a thorough discus- 
sion. The greatest minds in the country were 
pitted against each other, and I believe the power 
to make the grants was finally conceded by neuriyv 


all. Most certainly, it has been repeatedly exer- 


cised without being called in question. Grants 
for purposes of education, to asylums, to actual 
settlers, and for the promotion of internal improve 
ments, have been made at sundry times, beginning 
with the administration of Washington, down to 


the present day. When we have the opinions of 
such men as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, General 
Cass and Mr. Douglas, and nearly all the leading 


men of both parties, and especially the opinions 








of the strict constructionists of the Constitution, 
including Mr. Calhoun, who was ever jealous of 
the exercise of any doubtful constitutional power; 
I say when we have such an array of authority in 
favor of this constitutional power, added to the 
uniform prac fi 


by the 


tice of the Government, and enforced 
, lerislation of almost every Congress, it 
would seem that this might well be considered a 
settled question. I do not say that precedent is 
everything, but I do say that the opinions of our 
profoundest tatesmen and lawgivers, expressed 
after mature deliberation, are entitled to high con- 
sideration. 

Theargumentsagainst the exerciseof this power, 
relied upon by gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee, are presented in their strongest light in 
the National Intelligencer of this morning, and I 
will call the attention of the committee to the two 
strong points taken in that paper, and which I do 
not consider well taken. That paper says: 

“The property of ‘the people of the United States,’ 
whether it is money in the Treasury or the public lands, 
cannot be rightfully used by those who govern our affairs 


e ' 


unless itis done ‘in order to form a more perfect Union 
‘establish 


‘the common defense vromote the 
| ie 


’ 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 


general welfare, and 
* secure the blessings of liberty to ourselve 


g s and our pos 
* terity.’”’ 


Now, if it can be shown that the passage of 
this bill will accomplish any of these objects, then 
the ** public lands may be rightfully used for these 
grants to the objects indicated.” Now I submit 
to this committee the question, Is it not for the 
‘* GENERAL WELFARE’ to promote the settlement 
of the public lands? Is it not for the general wel- 
fare to establish an independent yeomanry upon 
our broad and beautiful public domain of one 
thousand four hundred million acres of land? Is 
it not for the GENERAL WELFARE that we encourage 
the agricultural preductions of the country and 
improve the condition of our industrious poor? 
Is it not for the GENERAL WELFARE to discourage 
speculation in the public lands, to fell the forest, 
to make ‘‘the wilderness bloom and blossom as 
the rose,”’ and to cover that mighty area of terri- 
tory extending from the Ohio river to the Pacific 
ocean, with a population of independent freehold- 
ers, and to withdraw population from the tempta- 
tions and vices of crowded cities to the purer 
atmosphere of rural life. 

The same paper says: 

“A title by ‘actual settlement’ is absurd, unless legal 


policy may thus encourage hardy pioneers to enter the 


forest and plant the footsteps of civilization in tte dark re 
CESSES, Vith this view, however, what are called ‘ pre- 


emptions’ may be justly favored and protected.”’ 
The constitutionality of granting preémptions is 
The consideration upon which 


: 
g 
$ 
é 
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they are granted is to encourage settlement. mr it 


; ‘9 : 

ie same ** legal policy to encourage that set- 

tlement by making grants to tne actual settler ? 

Under the preé mption system, the settler often 
| 

has the privilege ¢ of buyin, vw, to the exclasion of all 


that 


soot 


others, land at $1 25 per acre worth ten umes 
jum. H 


1} 
ty it 


can enter upon the public lands 

urveved, and they are 
ue, and purchase the same at the Gov- 
price, though at the 


before otlered 


ernment sale others might be 


ready and walling to pay five times that sum. If 


the Government may thus surrender its r 
ettlement, may it not, for the same ob- 

ject, grant lands worth $1 25 per acre, or less, to 
The same i 
both cases. [It is the same in erants of DOUNTY 
lands to the soldier, and when the ‘legal policy’ 
admitted in the one case, it 


ignts to 
promote 


he actual settler? principle is the 


‘ \ } 
cannot be denied in 
the other. 
article 


rovides that **C 


rentlemen to that 


which p 


i il the attention of 


‘ 
f ! 
i 


Constituuon on- 
ress shall have power to disp se of, and make all 
needful rules and ter- 
} other property of United States.’’ 
‘* tt shall have the power lo dispose of”? 
unlimited power. It is 


regulations respecting, the 


ritory o1 the 
—-here is an 
derived by construc- 
un Express power. ‘The 
manner of this disposition, and the objects of the 
to be left to the dis- 


not 
tion or Implication—it 1s 
appropriation, are of course 
cretion of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amusing to see how certain 
authority to 


eentlemen can find make 


appropria- 
same time deny 
to make ippropriations for other ob- 

isely the same character. The ren- 


New York, (Mr. Jenxins,] in his 


ons to some S,and at the 


ny 


jects of pre 


object 


powe r 


teman from 


peech, maintained that our rivers were very prop- 
erly the objects of national concern, and that 
appropriations for their improvement were leziti- 
mately within the power of Congress, but stoutly 


denied 
Frants 


that Congress had any power to make 
of either money or lands for the 
These, he BAYS, are the « 
exclusively Now, 


truc- 


tion of railroads. jects 


of State concern here is a 


‘distinction without a difference.’’ The only 
difference is, that the one is water, the other iron. 
The object of both is to facilitate intercourse be- 


tween the different portions of the Confede racy. 
railroads 
speedier. 


the obrects 


Certainly communication by means of 
more direct; it 1s ¢ heaper, safer, and 


All the 0} CTA 


of such at 


tions of commerce, and all 


erant, can be as well or better carried 


ut by the construction of railroads than by the 
improvement of rivers, and therefore I can see no 
: rt 


lands to the State to aid in 


omection to grants of 


their construc tron. 


EXTENT OF PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


on 
inere 


( neress- 


are several specific proposiuons vetfore 
the bill now pending, granting lands to 
the bill 10,000,000 of 

cres to the States to be applied to the relief of the 

indigent and various bills crantune 
ate sections of the public lands for the construec- 

Lam in favor of the principle 
I speak not 
If wrong in detail, 
ne arrives for their consideration they 
nended to obviate : 
some of the 


actual settlers; eranting 


msane; niter- 


1” of ratlroads. 
ontained in all these propos itions 
if the details of these bills. 
when the ti: 
I api sur- 
advocates for eraints to 
actual settlers, and for the relief of the i 
seem (o regi ard railro: ad 


an be ay objections. 
1 

prised that 

sane, 


erantS as coniing ii con- 
lict with them. Why, sir, nothing can be fur- 


There is no conflict. 
are enough lands for all. ‘They cannot 
et be exhausted for a thousand years te 
The table will 
public lands, sold and unsold, the 


er from the fact. There 
and will 
come, 
quantity of 


following show the 


procee is of 


les, and the grants and reservations of the same 
r all purposes, up to the 30th September, 1851: 
AE iccicnes)s Sousmadwh Secs clue boon bc herds 101,633,930 acres, 
(rants tor schools, &e vere koe 40,558,978 * 
or Deafand Dumb Asyluins. 14971 6é 


For internal improvements...........0++ 11,500,395 
Po individuals and companies.......+.. 279,792 «* 
lor seats of government, &c........... Sw86u COS 
tor military services. ......... 6056: 16,019,065 * 
Reserved for salines...... Pen abd 42,325 * 
Reserved for benefit of Indians......... 3,400,725 * 


teserved for companies, corporations, &c. 





t‘onfirmed private clanms. .......60..-4. oe 
“waimp lands granted to the States..... 27,397 "260 66 
Central railroad grant............- 3,025,920 


‘Total of acres unsold and unappropriated, of 
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offered and unoffered lands on the 30th Sx »ptem- 
ber, 1851, 1,399,586,140.53 acres. 

[t appears from this a 
seventy years only 101,633,936 of acres have been 
suld, and that the Gov oe still has on handa 
mighty domain of over thirteen hundred millions 
Is here not an ample fund for all the pur- 
educ: me the relief « f the 
to the actual settl er, ie for 
poses of internal improveme nt? 


of acres, 


Doses afl ition, 


insane, 


for homes the pur- 


GRANTS FOR RELIEF OF INSANE 

Mr. Chi ames un, much as | desire to see » portions 
of the public lands appropriated to internal im- 
prove ments, an this is not the chief measure with 
me. fi my humble estimation, the first and most 
desirable application of the publie domain, is to 
make ample provision for the insane, the deafand 
dumb, and the blind. The Government could not 
make a more useful application of a portion of the 
public domain, than by assisting each State and 


Territory to endow an institution for each of these | 


objects. The census of 1840, in a total popula- 
tion of 17,069,453 persons in the United States, 
exhibited an insane population of 17,457; and the 
census of 1850 in a total population of 23,267,498, 
rave an insane population of 27,000. The in- 
crease of the victims of insanity, is na ratio far 
greater than the increase of the whole popula- 
tion. But, sir, the results of proper medical treat- 
ment in institutions established for this purpose 
have been most gratifying. Thousands who were 
considered hopelessly insane have been restored 
to reason, and there is every reason to believe 
that the frightful increase of this dread malady 
may be in a great measure stayed, if proper reli ef is 
afforded. 

The grants in favor of these objects, should be 
munificent, and such as, with the aid of the States, 
would place these institutions beyond the contin- 
gency of want. ‘These grants are not contended 
for on the ground maintained by certain political 
economists of France, that it is the duty of the 
Government to furnish direct subsistence to the 
people, and which has led her impulsive popula- 
tion to clamor for Government aid, instead of re- 
lying upon the surer honest industry 
and persevering labor. It is upon the higher prin- 
ciple of F duty to the children of misfortune, who, 
by the inscrutable decrees of an overruling Provi- 
dence, are deprived of the abilit means 
: There comes to us, SIr, 
an appeal from these unfortunate classes of our 
population addressing itself to the kindliest sym- 
pathies, the noblest impulses of the heart, as well 
ighest considerations of patriotism. Yes, 
sir, from the dethroned intellects of the twenty- 
seven thousand maniacs in the land, the stopped 
ears of the deaf and dumb, from the sightless eye- 
balls of the blind, closed forever to the beautiful 
frame-work of art and nature, by which we are 
surrounded, comes this appeal 

No longer needing the lands as a source 
of revenue, statesmen of creat eminence 
have regarded their possession as a curse, rather 
than ablessing. But this depends upon the uses 
to which they are applied. if our public domain 
is discreetly applied, it will be an exhaustless 
fountain of | blessedness to the people And, 
Congress will look at it aright, and will grant to 
the States a sufficient quantity of these lands to 
endow these institutions, and to place the means of 
relief within the reach of these sad children of 
misfortune, it will have accomplished one of the 
and count sacred 
God or man. Much is said about progress, but 
this is a sort of progress which will prove incon- 
testably the christian enlightenment of the age, and 
bind new and bright glories around the brow of the 
Republic. It may be a weakness in this business 
age of finance, steam, and railro: ids, a sickly senti- 
mentality perhaps; yet I confess that for appropri- 
ations for these sacred objects is my first desire, 
and LT would rather see all the projects for grants 
of the public lands fail than these. I would have 
each State, by the aid of these lands, erect « mag- 


rewards of 


to procure 
of support or education. 


as tothe h 


public 


some 


noblest 


nificent edifice, with comfortable and spacious 
apartments, adorned with the decorations of art 
and every pleasing embellishment; surrounded by 
beautiful shrub, 
So chat if your wife, or 
should ever fall victims to In- 


large inclosures of forest tre 
and blooming flower. 
dauchter, or mine, 





that in a period of 


tues in the sight of 
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sanity, (and it isa calamity to which all ar 
instead of being confined within narrow 
ments and prison-houses, she m: Ly walk 
the light of God?’ s glorious sun, breathe H 
pure air, and, if her fancy choose, pluck 
ry the wayside. 
Sir, that page of history which shall ree, d 
that the American Congress, in the year 183 52, made 
ample provision for these sacred objects, wil! be 


Ci tal ie 
apart. 
auven’ 


a flows 


immortal page. And when noble edifices rth ins 
objects are erected, and these institutions are firm! " 
established, the 4 f will redound to the lastin: hoy 
of the Congress which = ule the appropriat 
and will be pointed to by our children a) rs 
dren’s children from generation to generation, as 


the proudest monuments of the glory of the nati 
[ cannot here forbear to refer to the fact, that t the 
State of Illinois, in addition to her tax for the he 
port of the Government, and in addition to her 
separate tax for the payment of the publi = debr 
with a spirit worthy of her people, i impose 
arate tax for the relief of her insane and the ed 
cation of her blind and deaf and dumb. Apa 
perhaps three nobler edifices are not to be found 
in any State than those which she has erected- 
the pride of every citizen, the admiration of every 
stranger, and the glory and delight of every patr 
and Christian. Sir, what must be the pleasy; 
with which every citizen of Indiana and Illinois 
reads the following tribute from Miss Dix, ¢! 
great philanthropist of the age, and the illustrious 
benefactress of her race. She 
* Took at Indiana—noble, clear sighted 
adopted a wise and noble policy, equally prudent and | 
mane, aud levied a speeial tax for the insane, for the deaf 
mutes and the blind within her borders, ata cost of mor 
than $200,000.°° ‘* There, in that young State, almost 
within the shadow of her capitol, stand these monuments 
of a Christian and enlightened age, recording a forethonght 


ta 8p. 


> Says: 


Indiana. Shy 


and munificence which, under the circumstances, bas 1 
parallel; though Illinois, ranging side by side geograph 
ically, almost completes a corresponding page in her his 


tory. 


The above extract is taken from her memorial 
to the Legislature of Maryland. And, in ju 
to my State, I may say that the expenses alrea 
incurred by the State of Illinois for these objects 

exceed considerably the sum of $200,000. Now, 
a when it is considered that both these 
and many others, are embarrassed by heavy debt 
and that all the States are taxed to the utinost ot 
the ability of the people to bear, it will be seen 
that this aid oe the public lands would be most 
timely and appropriate, and of the greatest im- 
portance. 





otlates, 


GRANTS TO ACTUAL 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into the discus- 
sion at length of the bill under consideration. | 
have for many years entertained o pinions favorable 
to grants of the public lands in limited quantities 
to actual acted But I humbly conceive t! 
those advocates of this bill, who oppos e grants for 
railroads are much in error; for it 1s only | 
ing roads through the public lands, and making 
them accessible to mi irket, that they are to be ma 
desirable homes for the actual settler 

A. better illustration of the effects of the pre 
land system could not be given than the declai 
tion which has been made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Surner.anp] to this committe 
He says that he knows, at his boarding-house, 
four etons! who own 50,0060 acres, each, ot 
the public lands. I would ask that g Paes 
that system is to be considered beneficis , whic! 
tolerates the withholding of these | ia from set- 
tlement and occupation in the hands of wealthy 
speculators, to the exclusion and injury of the 
poor and industrious citizen? W ould i be 
better to have these lands 


SETTLERS. 


y ope _ 


in ddstvihien, din ‘ded 
into small farms, and occupied by our industri 
poor families, than for them to bears u ie 
proved, and absorbed entirely by speculators? Is 
thata just system which permits the wealthy spe 
ulator, who makes no improvements, to h old | 
to these lands until the actual settler, by the 
provement of adjacent lands, has made them va lu- 
able, and then to charge him five times the Gov- 
ernment price for them 

The only plausible objection to the policy o! 
these grants ‘oa ual settlers, which at first struc! 
me, but which, I believe, bas not been adv anced 
here, was, that the effect would be to depreciate 
the lands in the hands of present proprietors. But 
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ott? Bia et an. a 
averse, | believe, will be the effect. The class 
,who would go on a quarter section and 


} cultivate it for five years to get a title 
‘9, would be in the main poor persons, and 
buy of present proprietors. ] doubt, 
, it would make a single purchaser 
’ ’ ee land . which have ahenrl ] 
« The vounty iand VS, Wolen have avsorvec 
; «O19, 65 acres, have not had the effect to reduce 
: “lands already occupied and improved. 








p . I think, would be to increase prices to 

; rs, by bringing into settlement and 

rov nt the public lands which would other- 
re in market for sale, which now 

m with the lands of present 
wners. TI ices of lands in the hands of pres- 
oe , are unquestionably kept di wn by 
e quantity of the blic lands which are 

y sale at $1 25 per acre—purchasers being 
willing to ay from five to twenty dollars per acre 


pa) 
ed lands, when they can get them at the 


jovernment price. 


[he new States have a deep and vital interestin 























: of this bill. They want settlement. 

y want these lands to pass out of the hands 

G ‘nment into the hands of individuals, 
is to Maxe them taxable, and contrmoute their 
to the support of the State governments. 
1) 1 

The ussage OF tus bill would licrease eatly 
immigration to the land States, insure the set- 

in ’ 
ement and improvement of the vacant Jands, and 
jent the capi ital of the new States, which the ey 
*h need to enable them to engage in manu- 
ring, the construction of roads, and other 

rtant public enterprises. 

rhe General Government would lose nothinz— 

ttlement and improvement of portions of the 
lic lands ald increase the value of the con- 
. 1 . 

nds remaining unoccupied, and would 
i vastly to the egregate of agricultural pro- 

m and national prosperity. 
Pat. sir. the hivhest ath +} 7, 
it, Sir, the HiITReSt CO nsider ion is the efiect 
which it would have to raiseto iu \depend nee,and to 
te a large portion of our fellow-citizens who 

. ; 
wd, seanty, and uncertain subsistence from 
° “ l . 
rnings of daily la or,or who, inthe dependent 
on of tenants, pay one third or one half of the 
ls of their labor to the owners of the soil. 
| not forbear to quote, in favor of the pas- 
of this bill, the very extract which the gen- 
in from New Y¥ ork [M . JENKINS has quoted 
st it 

DESTITUTION IN Puitape .euia.—The Philadelphia 

in gives an account of a visit made a few days ago 

t ovels Of many of the poor and destitute of that city, 

ve In small unventilated rooms, for which they are 
elied to pay ten cents rent each dav. it is Suppos ed 
limber of these untortunate beings ts about five thou 
Many of them were found with their hands and feet 
or want of fuel to keep them warm, while others 
\ posed of most of their seanty clothing to buy 

1 e cellar a family were found who had been 

itof home beeause they were unable to pay their 

t. In another place, a poor miserable woman and sev 

lren were found in a shed, the children covered up 
leap Of ashes to keep them warm. Having no clothing 
ver to cover tiiem, the mother had been driven to this 
tto keep thein trom freezing. ‘lhe clothes had been 
to buy bread.”? 

\ = a 1 a . = - 

‘OW, Sir, the ventieman is most unfortunate in 
Mak - J tl ‘ ‘ ] 4 e 
aking this quotation. If he had labored for 

, he could not have presented a more forci- 
vument in favor of the bill. Pass this bill, 

a § rong inducement will be prese¢ ed to evel y 

who Is destitute of the means of sunport, and 

> has indu stry, to fly to the public lands; and 
tead of five thousand persons in unventilated 
oms, and In a state of destitution, in the city of 
idelphia, we will, in a few years, have as 

\ J ¥ 1 , ‘ year . } r . 

y ndependen indholders in the Western 
f an . ~ vy ° E . , ' } . 
“eS In the lull enroyment of all the biessings of 
m ¢ - - ' y 
ave esentatives from the West will bear me out 
tie assertion | am about to make. There are 
usands of tenants in the Western « ountry with 
ve familie 35 who are unable to ni ike a dollar 

' ] P 
ver and above the amount required ior tne sup- 
ree ef >i - - 
rt of themselves and families, afte: payl to 
€ owners of the soil ove third of the proceeds 

heir annual labor. How much ameliorated 

: . 
r condition be, if they had their own 


il to cultiy 


ate—homes of their own, and the 


‘usive enjoyment of the hard earnings of their 
yiapor: Secure to the industrious poor man 
ne of one hundred and sixty acres of rich 


productive land, and vou attach 


him to the | 


country. You give hima new and certain 
terest in the soil. Heis then a free holder, a pro- 
prietor of his own broad acres. His interest 
1s identified with the Government and society. 
He pays taxes; he takes an interest in schools 
and churches, roads and bridges, and in the 
voice of the ballot-box. He feels like a man, 
and he is then, in the full sense of that proud 
pellation, an &merican citizen. For these, and 
numerous other considerations, I hope this Con- 
gress will decide, that out of the 1,400,000,000 
unsold acres ef the public domain, every family, 
every poor and homeless American citizen, may 
find a home—a home, sir, which he can call his 
own—his castle of strength, where, I 


in- 


an- 
ay 


secure bde- 
neath his humble roof and around his own fire- 
side, ** he can worship God beneath his own vine 
and fig tree, none daring to molest or make 
afraid.’’ 


him 


GRANTS OF LANDS TO ILLINOIS. 
Much has been said in the progress of this debate 
aboutthe grantsto Illinois. Whilethe twelve land 
States are denounced by the gentleman from New 
York as playing a ‘‘ grab game in thestruggle to see 
which could get the largest share,’ 
nounced as 


and are de- 
s land stealers, Illinois unfortunately is 


looked upon as, par excellence, the biggest land thief 


ofall. Her rood fortune in securing liberal grants, 
has caused her to be regarded with a sort of me ali- 
clousness, Which she in nowise merits, and which 
= by no means justified by the facts of the 
V hat was the principle upon which Cc 
propriated alternate sections of the abdia lands to 
aid her in the construction of her Illinois and 
Michigan Canal and the Central Railroad? Did 
the United States make them without an equiva- 
lent? Did Illinois claim them as a charity, or for 
her exclusive benefit? No, sir; very far from it. 
The grants were made upon higher considerations 
than mere benefit to Ilinois—considerations of the 
general welfare and national prosperity. The State 
cael the relation of trustee or agent to the 
Gi neral Government to appropriate the lands to the 
construction of works of acknowled: ced national 
importance, and in such a way as to present induce- 
ments for the sale and occupancy of her other 
wild lands which had never before existed. These 
works were essential links in a great national 
highway extending from the ocean to the gulf, 
and aitec ting ina high degree the interests of one 
half the S states of the Americen Union. Take the 
map of the United States and look atit. From 
Portland, in Maine, from New York and all the 
Eastern cities, by various routes to Lake Erie, 
across that laketo Detroit, thence to New Buffalo, 
thence across Lake Michigan to Chicago, thence 
by the canal and Illinois river, or Central Railroad, 
to Cairo, and through the States of Kentucky, 
‘lennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama to Mobile, 
a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles! 
Why, sir, the world in all its past history has not 
seen such a route. Tlere, sir, is the high- 
ray of ancient or modern times. Loman 
ays were the pride of 
nan power; but they 
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greatest 


The 


ite . y dwindle into insignifi- 
cance compared with this mighty track of the iron 
horse {t was not for Illinots alone, , 
nation tl rrants were made 
Illinois was the mere 
of the Union. 
But what has the Government lost by 
land Iiineis? The lands 
the Central Railroad had been in market exposed 
to sale at the land offices for twenty-five years 
and on account of their remoteness from market 
and destitution of timber were likely remain 
unsold for half acentury more. They came under 
the denomination of refuse lands, and belonged to 
hat class which at a former on of Congress 
were proposed to be ceded to the States in which 
iey were situated, to enable the Government to 
dispense with the expensive machinery of land 
offices and other expenses, 
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states 


crossing-place for the 
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which cost “the Gov- 
ernment more than the revenue derived from their 

ile. Sir, it would not take long to convince any 
rentleman on this floor, who would go along the 
route of the Central Railroad, that the Govern- 
ment, as a great landholder, had adopted the most 


effectual means of imparting value to her lands 
and bringing them inte market, and that, while 
doing this directly, she had indirectly given an 
impulse to trade, a stimulus to production, and 


th e peo; ile in the days of 


The State of 


along he line of 
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opened new fields to enterprise, affecting in no 


small degree a large portion of the Union. It 
is a fact, that a large number of the citizens of 
| southern Illinois have for many years occupied 
and improved portions of the public lands, with 
out procuring any title from the Government, and 
without the fear of having their possessions dis- 
turbed. These lands being in sparsely-settied sec 


1 





tions, and cessibly situated, were a hard bar- 
rain gven to the settler, and failed to excite th« 
cupidity of the speculator. But now that this 
road has been projected, they are becoming anxious 
about th tles, are asserting their preémptions, 
hand thousands are anxiously waiting, with their 
} hard d irs, or warrants laid by, t to take up the 
reserved lands within the thirty-mile strip re- 
| served f 1 sale the moment they are brought into 
|} market. And yet nota spade of earth has been 
removed on the road; but these lands will now, in 


| soon will be, 
| has the Government lost 


| State of 


bare expectancy of its completion, readily yield 
the $2 50 mn ‘acre, and thus realize to the Govern 
ment every dollar she asked for the whole at a 
period much earlier than she could have realized 


the same without the grant. If rentleman 
from Maine (Mr. Futrer] is right, they are, or 
worth $10 per acré W hat, then, 


the 


THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAI 


rentleman from New York [Mr. Jenkins] 
, (1 know not upon what authority, ) 
rrant of alternate sec lands to the 
Illinois, to aid in the construction of her 
ilted in great injury to that State 
show that the construction of this 
has had an immense effect in promo- 
ung the settlement of the public lands and the 
-osperity Illinois. To show its 
influence upon the commerce and prosperity of 
northern Ilin only to call the 
the committee f the statis- 
commerce and growth of the city of 
Chicago, situated at its terminus Lake Michi- 
van. In the 1847, before the 
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yeal completion of 
the canal, the imports and exports of the city were 
only $4,500,000; while in the ur 1848, the first 
vear after it completion, they amounted to 
620,000,000. The shipments of corn from the 
port of Chicago in the year 1847, were 67,305 
bushels: in 1848, 550,460 bushels; and in 1851, 
3,221,137 bushels; and of th unt, 2,235,362 





iro by way of the 
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tion of the canal. So 
considerably over 
annually transported 
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transfol mation 
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interior of the 
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rude 


remarked by the 





ie log-« ibin to 


erant mansion, and in the erection of 


dious church edifices and comfortable school- 
houses, and in a great variety of valuable and 
extensive improvement 

Cre ral Cas id 1 the Senate Chamber in 
1848, “It is now twenty-five years ago that I sat 

I} ht in a canoe head of a re d at 
‘Chicago, there being no human h ition In 
‘which we could obtain shelte -weaehgrery mout h of 
‘the Hlinois to the mouth of the Chicago river.’ 
And yet, sir, Chieago 1s now an important city- 


the second city of the lakes Look at ils wonder 
ful growth. Its population in the year 1840 v 

1.479: in 1848, 20,023; and w, in 1852, it 1 
j0,000. And hence, sir, her destiny is onward 
to her proud elevation as empress of the lakes, 
the rreat commercial! orlum to whose com 


mission houses shall pout one third of the com 
city, rivaling an- 
‘thage in her pride of power. And since 
iss, the coun- 


, 
the Chicago to 


tf}. the : } 
irom if f i Ll 
th of the Illinois river—a distance of four 


hundred miles—has made rapid advancement, and 


merce of the Union—a m! rhty 
cient Car 
referred to by General C 
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os . Sons if 
try stre ling f 
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ne mou 


has now a better foundation for solid and durable 
nrosperity than any portion of the American 
Union of equal ¢ Ktent. 

In the veat 1831, [ first ended the Hlinois 
river [The whole commerce of the river wa 
then carried on y i e four or five old steam- 
boats, which be iy unsafe for the dang rous navi- 
gation of the Mississippi viver, were transferred 
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to this river, whose current is gentle, and in good || 
stages of water perhaps the best navigable stream 
in the world. But now, sir, from fifteen to 
twenty-five medium-sized steamers ply weekly 
between St. Louis and Lasalle, the western termi- 
nus of the canal, a distance of three hundred and 
twenty miles, laden with ponderous cargoes of 
merchandise, produce, and Jumber, and thronged 
with thousands of travelers in pursuit of business 
or pleasure on their routes South, by way of the 
Mississippi, or to the new States and ‘Territories 
of the Northwest by way of Galena, or by way | 
of the Northern lakes and railway routes to the 
Eastern cities. 
ILLINOIS RIVER. 

It will surprise many to learn, that since the con- 
struction of the canal, the transportation and travel | 
on the Iilinois river is greater than that on either 
the upper Mississippi or Missouri rivers. In the | 
year 1851, there was imported into the city of St. 
Louis from the Illinois river 385,267 bushels more 
of wheat than from the Missouri river, and 215,277 
bushels more than from the upper Mississippi. 
The difference in the article of corn is still greater. 
In the year 1850, there were seven hundred and 
eighty-eight arrivals of steamboats at the city of 
St. Louis from the Illinois river, and in 185], six 
hundred and thirty-four; and in the two years, the 
arrivals from the Illinois river were one hundred 
and forty-eight more than from the Missouri, 
seven hundred and thirty-one more than from the 
upper Mississippi, four hundred and seventy-two 
more than from the Ohio, and six hundred and 
ninety-two more than from New Orleans. And, 
moreover, one half of the tonnage on the Illinois 
river finds its outlet north by way of Chicago, 
instead of south by way of St. Louis. Of the 
three million bushels of corn transported on the 
river, two millions seek its Eastern market by way 
of the canal and the lakes. An estimate furnished 
me by Captain A. B. Dewit, one of the oldest and 
most experienced navigators of that stream, shows 
that about 1,160,000 tons of produce, 820,000 tons 
of merchandise, and three hundred tons of lum- 
ber and salt are annually transported on this river 
by means of steamboats and canal boats. 

W hile on this subject, it may be proper for me 
to remark, that from three to five months in the 
year the navigation of this river is obstructed by 
bars and flats, producing great delay, expense, and 
josses, preventing access to market, and affecting 
vast and important interests connected with the 
commerce of the river. There are twenty-eight 
bars or flats between Lasalle and the mouth of the 
river, composed, some of them of sand, and 
others of mud, which could be easily removed by 
dredging, at an expense most inconsiderable when | 
compared with expenses incurred for removing 
obstructions in harbors for the benefit of foreign | 
commerce; and when we consider that this stream 
i8 a very important link in the chain of national 
intercommunication which extends from the At- 
lantic to New Orleans and Mobile, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, it is of the highest national importance 
that these oostructions should be removed. Con- 
gress, by special enactment, once declared this 
stream a national highway; and it is as much en- 
titled to the claim of nationality as the Mississippi 
itself; for it is, for the purposes of commerce, a | 
direct extension of that very river, to meet the 
mighty northern thoroughfare extending by rail- 
way and the lakes, to the Atlantic ocean. 

But, sir, the traveler along the canal not only 
sees a new and flourishing commerce, but he sees 
another object dearer to the patriot’s heart. He 
sees every canal boat and steamer thronged with 
travelers, citizens from every portion of our com- 
mon country. Here he finds the Western man, 
the Southern man, and, of course, ‘* Brother Jona- 
than,’’ expressing their astonishment at the magic 
and wonderful growth of that Western world of 
ours, discussing stocks, finance, railroads, trade, 
agriculture, corn, cotton, and codfish; the compro- 
mise, secession, slavery, and, what is better, learn- 
ing from each other that there is no good reason 
for the local animosities which have heretofore 
existed and exhibited themselves in alarming as- 
pects, threatening to jar the pillars of the Union 
and which, happily, the contact and collisions of 
modern commerce and business intecourrse are fast 
wearing away. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel like complimenting the | 
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honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. || The sale of me pale lands cannot be more ef 
Orr) for his lucid and eloquent speech in behalf of | fectually promoted than by opening roads thro, oh 


the Missouri roads; and it is not for his eloquence 
alone I thank him, but for his magnanimity. That 
gentleman well knew that these roads did not point 
to the South, but to the East; and that, while the 
South would enjoy no direct: benefit from their 
construction, they would pour the rich treasures of | 
a new and valuable commerce into the commission | 
houses of the Eastern cities. Yet, sir, he did not | 
pursue the illiberal policy of opposing grants for 
these roads, because calculated to benefit the East 
more directly than the South. I will say to that 
honorable gentleman, I trust the day is not far 
distant when, by means of the Illinois and Ala- 
bama road, we can supply the South with the pro- 
ductions of our Western farms, and receive in ex- 
change the rice, cotton, and sugar of the South; 
when the citizen of the South, flying from the heat | 
of a Southern sun, shall find a pleasant summer’s || 
retreat in our beautiful groves and prairies of the | 
West; and I tell that gentleman, if the haleyon 
day predicted by my friend from Missouri (Mr. | 
Miver] shall ever come, when the young men of || 
the South shall intermarry witi our beautiful daugh- | 
ters ot the prairie, it will not be long till all their 
notions of secession and disunion will be blown 
sky high. A union of the descendants of Sumter 
and Marion with those of Boone and the Western 
pioneer, would be a union indeed, and, I think, 
would be ** preserved for the sake of the Union.” 


GRANTS FOR RAILROADS, 


Mr. Chairman, [ do insist we havea right to 
complain of the old States, because they refuse to 
help us when they can doso without injuring them- 
selves. We propose to give them all they ask for 
the lands. If we build the roads, the Govern- | 
ment gets $2 50 per acre for the reserved alternate 
sections, which is all it asks for the whole.. If 
we do not build the roads, we get none of the | 
lands—they revert to the Government. 


The argument is, that the lands belong to all | 


the States—that they are acommon fund. | admit 
it. Wedo not propose to diminish the common | 
fund. Then is it not illiberal in the Represent- | 
atives of the old States to withhold from us a pos- 
itive benefit when they lose nothing? The public 
lands, you say, are common property. Let us 
see what there is in this argument. Suppose that | 
a custom-bouse was needed in New York, or that | 


, some obstruction in the harbor of that city required | 


| 


| lic utility, because they happen to lie in a partic- | 


disbursements incurred in the sale of said lands. 


to be removed, and the gentleman from New York | 
should bring forward a bill appropriating money 
out of the Treasury, and I should say to him, ‘Sir, | 
you must not take the money in the Treasury; it 
is common property, and belongs to the people of | 
all the States, and you must not appropriate it to 
these objects, unless in the same act of appropri- 
ation you give to the State of Illinois an equal 
amount for some object she may have in view.”’ | 
Why, if we can make no appropriations unless | 
they confer equal benefit on all the States, then 
we can make none at all. The argument that, 
being common property, the public lands cannot, 
therefore, be appropriated to great objects of pub- 


ular section, is an argument which, in the present | 
case, may pander to the cupidity of the Repre- 
sentatives of the old States, and to their jealousy 
of the West; but it is not very wotnile to the 
schools and colleges in which they were taught 
the principles of logic. 

There are paramount reasons why the Govern- 
ment should make these grants. First, as a great 
landholder; the Government, in the management 
of its property, ought to exercise, as far as is 
practicable, the same prudence and foresight which 
an individual under similar circumstances would. 
An individual owning large tracts of forest or prai- | 


them. ake the route from Burlington to L 
ette, or from Springfield to Terre Haute, 
of which run through large bodies of the public 
lands—prairies extensive and untenanted, and dis 
tant from market—lands not worth Governmen, 
price. Suppose that by an Almighty fiat, a river 
straight as an arrow, unobstructed by snags e 
bars, and navigable for steamers of the larce« 
class at all seasons of the year, should be yy 
through those beautiful and productive | 
how long would it be before the Gover; 
would sell every acre within a day’s travel of tha: 
stream? How long before commerce would i. 
her thousand sails upon that river? How lone 
before its shores would resound with the roar of 
steam and the rattle of machinery? How loys 
before its banks would teem with smiling villages, 
and its broad acres bend beneath fields of wayins 
green, and the ripened harvest? Well, sir, the 
railroad will produce the same results; yea, for l| 
the purposes of commerce, speed, and safety, the 
railroad surpasses the river. ; 


afay. 
Portions 


ands: 
ment 


CLAIMS OF THE WEST. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Benverr) 
in his speech says: ; 

** In truth,it is a kind of a grab game, where each of the 
new States gets ali it can—the most selfish and clamorouy 
taking the largest share—while more than half of the States, 
and two thirds of the population, are mere spectators to the 
skill and rapacity which the twelve land States display jy 
taking the public lands.” ° 

Rapacity !—This is a term applied to barbarians 
and robbers. Sir, this comes well from the modest 
State of New York. If there is anything that ever 
will keep that State in the back ground, it is her 
wonderful modesty. She never asks for anything, 
She never gets anything. She is languishing to 
death for want of some appropriations out of the 
Federal Treasury. Now, sir, to be serious, I do 
not complain of ue York. I do not complain of 
what she has got. As a citizen of this nation, | 


| am proud of the Empire State. I glory in her pros- 


| perity, in the Napoleon-like energies of her peo- 


ple, and in that daring enterprise of her merchants 


| and tradesmen which has sent our flag into every 


sort, and planted the feet of our sailors on every 
island of the sea; and I hope, sir, that the liberal 
hand of the Government will ever be extended to 
her in promoting our commerce with foreign na- 
tions; but, sir, as a Western man, I hurl back 
the charge of rapacity made against us for asking 
grants of worthless wild lands to enable us to get 
to her markets, and to swell the sails of her com- 
merce. 

Mr. Chairman, much consideration is due to 
the new States. The old States came into the 
Union proprietors of all the public lands within 
their limits. Upon the separation of the Colonies 
from ihe mother country, they succeeded to the 
right of eminent domain, which, up to that time, 
had existed in the Crown. They have received 
the proceeds of these lands into their State treas- 


_uries, and they have been disbursed for the benefit 


rie land, remote from settlement and market, and || 


valueless, would readily sell, or even give away, | 
a portion of said lands, to increase the value of 
the residue; and especially, if by so doing he | 
could make that residue yield ina short time more | 
than the whole would in its unimproved condi- 


tion. 1} 


Second, as a measure of economy, to hasten the | 
sales of the public lands, and thus at the earliest 
period enable the Government to dispense with 
the expensive machinery of land offices and other 


t 


of their citizens. But not so with the new States. 
In most of them the General Government is, to 
this day, the proprietor of the larger portion of 
the lands within their limits. These States, be- 
fore their admission into the Union, were required 
to subscribe to the conditions contained in the or- 
dinance of 1787—** never to interfere with the 
primary disposal of the soil;’’ and ‘* to impose no 
tax on land the property of the United States; 

and in the acts of their admission into the Union 
as States, they were required to subscribe to an- 
other condition—* that every tract of land sold by 
‘the United States, after the day of their admis- 
‘sion, should remain exempt from any tax for 
‘State, county, township, or any purpose what- 
‘ ever, for the term of five years from and after the 
‘day of sale.”” The first condition is stil! m 
force, and the latter remained in force until Jan- 


_uary, 1847, when Congress passed an act author- 


izing the States admitted into the Union prior to 
the 24th day of April, 1820, to tax the lands from 
the day of sale. It is true, the United States gave 
the sixteenth section; a township for a seminary 
of learning; the saline lands, and two fifths of the 
five per cent. of the proceeds of the public lands 
to the State of Illinois in exchange for this immu- 
nity from taxation. But it is very easy to show 
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‘nat the State has lost several millions of dol- 


-s more by this surrender of her sovereign right 
‘vax the lands than all she has obtained from 
‘ye concessions of the Government in considera- 
won for this Immunity, 
" But, again: there 1s an equitable claim which 
entities the new States to some consideration. rhe 
wuzens of the new States have reclaimed the pub- 

- jands from the wilderness, and given them all 
ihe value they possess. The actual settler, by his 
i,por and cultivation of the one hundred and sixty 
seres he buys from the Government, gives value 
. and brings into market the adjacent lands, 
Every furrow made by his plow, every road he 

sens, every bridge he builds, and every house | 

> erects, adds value to the adjacent Government 
nds; and in Illinois, and in most of the new 
States, the system of taxation being on the ad va- 
lorem principle, the more he improves his lands 
the higher are his taxes; but the General Govern- 
ment being the largest proprietor, derives the full 
benefit of these accessions of value, but pays no 
taxes. 

The reclamation of that vast territory west of 
the Alleghanies from the savage and the solitude 
of the wilderness, is a high compliment to the ad- 
yenturous spirit of the pioneer, whose dauntless 
courage has impelled him to encounter all the 
vicissitudes of a frontier life, and to lay broad and 
deep the foundation of great commonwealths in 
these wild forests and untenanted prairies. The ) 
settlement of the West is the grandest achieve- | 
nent of the age. An half century discloses a 
magnificent empire, and the establishment of the 
institutions of law, religion, and liberty on that 
territory which, at the beginning of the Govern- 
ment, had been consigned by prophecy as the per- 
yetual domain of the savage. 
~ And what hasthe Governmentdone? It istrue, | 
she has negotiated treaties with the Indians, but 
by her Indian policy she has hedged up the path of 
the pioneer from the frontiers of Virginia at each 
successive advance to the Rocky mountains by 
walls of wild Indians, who stand ready on the 
border-line with the implements of dea h to mas- 
sacre him, his wife, and children. By her land 
policy she has wrung from the hard earnings of 
the pioneer $1 25 per acre for redeeming her terri- 
tory from savage occupation, and making farms 
for her in the wilderness—that $1 25 to be drawn 
into the abyss of the Treasury, to be expended | 
anywhere else than in the region of its acquisition. 
The poor iramigrant—the actual settler has fol- 
lowed, with his axe in one hand and his gun in 
the other, close on to the receding council-fire of 
the Indian, leaving behind him all the conveni- 
ences of society —destitute of schools and churches 
—iwelling in rude log cabins, and exposed to 
every conceivable danger and privation. He has 
made your lands valuable, and paid you $1 25 
per acre for them, which, in8tead of finding its 
way into the State Treasury to be disbursed | 
among these settlers, has gone into the United 
States Treasury, to be expended for the benefit of 
foreign commerce. All your boasted liberality— 
all your ** I would be generous tothe new States,’” 
amounts to this, that out of your thousands of 
millions of acres of public lands, you have granted 
to the land States, for the purposes of internal im- 
provements, only 11,500,395 acres. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Sir, the rivers and harbors of the West must 
remain unimproved; her three hundred millions of 
commerce and her ten millions of people must | 
have no protection; the lives and property of her 
citizens must be sacrificed for the want of small 
appropriations to remove the snags and bars from 
her rivers; her vast stores of agricultural produc- 
tions must rot in her barns for the want of small 
portions of the public domain in aiding her to get 
them to market; and this, too, when it is incon- 
testably proven that the Government receives more 
immediate benefits from the grants than the States 
themselves. 

From statistics taken by direction of the Treas- 
ury Department, it appears that, in the year 1851, 
67 vessels were lost on the inland lakes and rivers, 
35 by tempest, and 32 by snags; 628 lives were 
lost uring that year, and the total value of prop- 
erty destroyed was near two millions of dollars. 

noticed, the other day, a letter of a St. Louis | 





insurance company to pilots on the Mississippi 
river, directing them to avoid a certain snag in the 
channel of that stream, and stating that three fine 
steamers had been sunk by striking that same 
snag, at a sacrifice of $40,000. Now, if there was 
any obstruction in any harbor on the sea-board, 
how long wo ld it be before Congress would make 
an appropriation for its removal, and who would 
vote for it more cheerfully than Representatives 
from the West? On my way to this city, down 
the Illinois and Mississippi, and up the Ohio 
rivers, | saw scores of boats stationed on sand- 
bars, making ineffectual efforts to proceed on their 
journeys. The boat on which I was a passenger, 
was detained twenty-four hours at the mouth of 
the Cumberland river. Who, sir, is responsible 
for these obstructions to commerce, expensive de- 
lays, and immense sacrifices of life and property ? 
Let the party whose policy it has been to vote 
down and veto every river and harbor bill, answer? 
Why, sir, while we have been discussing the rel- 
ative claims of ** Young Fogy”’ (Mr. Doveras] 
and ** Oid Fogy,’’ (General Cass,} we could have 
passed a river and harbor bill, which would have 
senta gladsome thrill of joy throughout the mighty 
Valley of the Mississippi. A small appropria- 
tion—no burden on the Treasury—an amount we 
would never miss, would clear out the snags and 
deepen the channels of our Western rivers; would 
rouse the young West, stimulate her enterprise, 
and advance her prosperity ! 

There can be no question as to the obligation 
which rests upon Congress to make these appro- 
priations. The same clause of the Constitution 
which confers upon her the power to protect life 
and property upon the ocean, confers power to 
protect life and property upon the lakes and rivers. 
Congress voluntarily assumed this obligation in 

| the passage of the ordinance of 1787, which says: 

* The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between them, shall 
be common highways, and forever free to all of the citizens 


of the United States, without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor. ”’ 


Congress having thus declared these rivers to be 
common higlways for all the States, and deprived 
the States of any power to improve the same 
by impost, tonnage duties, or other tax, she has 
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taken upon herself the irrevocable obligation to im- | 
prove them, and make them in truth ‘* common | 


highways’’ for the citizens of all the States. There 
is no power in the States to make these improve- 
ments. If it is replied that the States can do it 
with the consent of Congress, then I rejoin that to 
do it with consent is not power, it is permission. 
And what State will undertake the enterprise? 
‘*What is everybody’s business is nobody’s.”’ 
What States will undertake, out of the moneys in 
their treasuries, to make improvements in which 
all the States havea common interest, and ought to 
contribute their common share? 

Is this Government not partial in its appropri- 
ations? The golden regions of California are 
scarcely in the Union, before millions are drawn 
from the Treasury to connect New York and San 
Francisco by ocean steamers. The Eastern emi- 
grant, after a speedy journey in a floating palace, 
finds himself safely harbored in the bay of San 
Francisco, while the Western emigrant, in his ox 
wagon, must pursue his weary and perilous pil- 
grimage across mountains and wild deserts, and 
fight his way through hordes of savages, who infest 
his path at every step of his advance. For one 
third of the money expended for steamers, the 
Government could open a natioral read between 

, the frontiers of Missouri and San Francisco, es- 
tablish the necessary military posts, and station 
companies of soldiers within convenient distances 
all along the route. But the cries of distress 
along that route, and the murders and depredations 
committed, are far below the notice of Congress. 


THE WEST—EXTENT AND RESOURCES. 


It is time our brethren of the East had informed 
themselves of the extent and resources of the West. 
If they had, they would not look upon her States 
either ‘‘as spoiled children asking for what they 
were not entitled,’’ or as Goths and Vandals, 
‘* seeking every opportunity to pillage the Treas- 
ury.”” To judge from the legislation of Congress, 
one would infer that thev look upon the mighty 
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to as much consideration as the most inconsider- 
able harbor on the sea-board. If they would in- 
form themselves, they would find, as thegentieman 
from Ohio [Mr. Campsen.] says, that ** we had 
some country, and some people there.’” Take your 
stand at the mouth of the Missouri, and look up 
to its source, 3,217 miles, up the Hlinois 400 miles, 
the Ohio 1,000 miles, and the mighty Mississippi, 
the great trunk of all, as she sweeps her turbid 
waters 3,500 miles, from herheadland home in the 
wilderness to the Gulf—traverse the valleys of the 
Wabash, the Kaskaskia, the Rock, the lowa, the 
Des Moines, the Wisconsin, the St. Peters, and you 
will find there 1s some territory there. An accu- 
rate historian of the West, the Rev. Mr. Peck, 
informs us that, ** The Mississippi and Ohio, and 
‘their tributary waters, form an inland navigation 
“exceeding twenty thousand miles, for various 
‘classes of boats, during two thirds of the year, 
‘to the point of junction at Cairo; from thence to 
‘ New Orleans the river is navigable for the whole 
‘ year for boats of the largest class.”’ There are 
broad valleys there; mighty lakes and rivers, and 
beautiful prairies; mines of inexhaustible wealth; 
mountains of iron; vast beds of lead, zine, and 
copper, and * coal enough to keep the hearth fires 
ofthe world bright fora thousand centuries.’’ But, 
sir, there is also there, the sure and durable element 
of wealth, the soil, a rich and productive soi!—a 
soil producing, with little labor, and in great abun- 
dance, those staple articles which promote the sub- 
sistence, as well as constitute the commerce of the 
world. Agriculture produces the raw material, 
commerce distributes it, manufactures prepare it 
for use. But, sir, the latter depend on the former. 
Agriculture 1s the only unfailing basis of wealth. 
The proudest emporiums are liable to decay by the 
opening of new ways or the diversions of the 
channels of trade; but these channels of trade, go 
where they will, they depend for their life-blood 
upon the productions of agriculture. 
** While trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

And ocean sweeps the labored mole away, 

This self dependent power shall time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.”’ 

The West is progressing rapidly in commercial 
prosperity. In the year 1811 the first steam-boat 
was launched on our western waters. On the Ist 
day of July, 1851, there were on the inland lakes 
and rivers seven hundred and sixty-five steam- 
boats, with an average tonnage of 204,613, and 
carrying 6,000,000 of passengers, and with an ag- 
gregate annual commerce of $300,000,000, exceed- 
ing the whole amount of our commerce with for- 
eign nations. 

To show the rapid advance and relative position 
of the West in the construction of railroads, I 
have gleaned the following statistics from a table 
published by the Railway Times: 


In the United States. 


Total number of railroads. .............06 o. 337 
Number of miles in operation. ...........++. 11,565 
Number of miles in course of construction... 11,278 


Cost of roads completed .. 
Average cust per mile... 


. $335,150.848 
dacnaveid tianichen 23,979 
In the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Total number of railroads. ...c.ccccccccccses 103 
Miles in operation............. 
Miles in course of construction 
Cost of roads completed s 
Coat per mile... cccceccccccosccscceoes - 


In Iilinois. 
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Thus it appears that the West has already one 
third as many roads as all the States, and nearly 
three fourths of all the roads in the course of con- 
struction in the whole Union. 

Mr. Chairman, the population of the Valley of 
the Mississippi already constitutes more than one 
third of the entire population of the Union. And, 
sir, the time is not distant when the seat of em- 
pire, the strong-hold of numerical power, will 
be west of the Alleghanies. The handwriting is 
on the wall. It is manifest destiny, sir. It is writ- 
ten on the signs of the times in clear, fresh, and 
unmistakable lines. And then, sir, her Repre- 
sentatives will stand on this floor clothed with the 
power to demand, and not to beg, like crouching 
mendicants, for justice. But, sir, when her voice 
shall be potential here, I believe, and trust, it will 


Mississippi and all! its tributaries as not entitled h not be felt in partiality or oppression; but with a 
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high and patriotic regard for the interests of the | dise and the fabrics of your manufactories? An 


whole country, she will sympathize with, and 
cheerfully coéperate in, every measure for the com- 
mon prosperity, without regard to section or local- 
ity. She will then try and establish the proposition, 
that three hundred millions of commerce on the 
lakes and rivers is entitled to protection, as well 


as the same amount on the ocean; and that the || 


'! Shall 


life of a man on the Mississippi is worth at least 
one fifth part of the life of a man on the Atlantic. 

What has the West done? Has she not con- 
tributed her equal share to the support of the Gov- 
ernment? Has she not cheerfully voted every ap- 
propriation for the support of the Army, Navy— 
for the protection of our foreign commerce—with- 
out inquiring what particular sections it was most 
to benefit? And when the country has required 
ihe services of its citizen soldiery, who has sought 
the field with more alacrity ? 
the country answer. The West can point to 
many a battle-field in the war of 812, and in the 
Mexican war, which will stand forever as the im- 
perishable monuments of the prowess of her sons. 
And yet, sir, they claim only, in common with 
their countrymen everywhere, to have done their 


duty, and nothing more; and they ask only equal | 


consideration at the hands of this Government. 


THE ROADS THROUGH ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Chairman, I have not time to present the 
claims ef the various roads for which grants have 
been asked, and which pass through the State of 
litineis. The Burlington and Lafayette road, the 
extension of the Alton and Sangamon road to 
Gloomington, connecting St. Louis and Chicago 
by the most direct line, and the Cincinnati and 
St. Louis road are most important thorough- 
fares; and when these measures come up, I will, 
if f can get the floor, present their claims to the 
best of my ability. Ll would not have the com- 
mittee infer that we expect to get grants for all the 
roads asked for, for, as Mr. DouvcGras said in the 
Senate, this is out of the question. We, of course, 
will expect the House to select from all the roads 
brought before it such as present the strongest 
claims to the consideration of Congress. As the 
bill introduced by my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
avis} will probably first come up for consider- 
ation, | will say a few words as to the route it 
proposes. ‘This is an extension of the Hannibal 
and St, Joseph road eastward to Terre Haute. 
From the Mississippi to the Illinois rivers a road 
is NOW In process of construction. From the IIli- 
nots river to Springfield a road has been in oper- 
auion for several years. It is now proposed to 
grant alternate sections of the public lands for six 
miles on each side of the road, to extend it to Terre 
Haute, a distance of one hundred miles. From 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis a road is in opera- 
tion, and thence to Columbus a road is in pro- 
cess of construction, and from this pointa choice 


of routes can be shortly had to any of the Eastern | 


cities. ‘The importance of this road can be seen at 
a glance. St. Joseph, Quincy, Springfield, In- 
dianoplis, Columbus, and Philadelphia are all on 
the parallel of latitude forty, running through the 
geographical center of all these States, equidistant 
from the lakes on the north and the rivers on 
the south, through the finest agricultural districts 
in the world; it is the short, central, and conve- 
nient route of the cities of the East to the Missis- 
sipp: and the Missouri, and at a future day,to the 
Pacific ocean. I verily believe that this is the 
route which is destined to bear on its long lines 
that majestic procession of the commerce of the 
continents of Europe, America, and Asia. Per- 
haps not a century will elapse before the citi- 
zeus of Springfield, Illinois, will see in the same 
train of cars the merchant of Liverpool, New 
York, San Francisco, and Pekin; and that trade 
which built up Babylon and enriched Holland, 
and which has been the theme of British eloquence 
for centuries, will find its natural channel over the 
Rocky Mountains and the prairies of the West. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall conclude what I have to 
say by expressing the hope that in our legislation 
upon the public lands we will not be governed by 
the narrow considerations of sectional jealousy. 
Are the railroads for which we ask grants, for the 
benefit alone of any particular section? Do they 
not open new and profitable markets fer your | 
cities? Are they not outlets for your merchan- 


Let the history of 


|| merce, power, and renown of our country. 
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|| do they not bring the productions of the mighty 
|| West, cheapened and in greater abundance to 
|| your doors? Do they not freight your own roads 
and canals, build up your cities, and laden your 
| ships with the cargoes of valuable commerce? A 
| railroad in Illinois, like a light-house on the sea- 
coast, is the common property of the nation. 
we adopt the policy that we will pass no 
measure unless it confers equal benefits on every 
section of the country? Then, sir, we can pass 
| none. 
tom-houses, ocean steamers, and coast surveys; 
for these add to your wealth, these make your 
merchant princes, these swell the sails of your 
commerce, while we share their benefits in an in- 
direct and incidental way only. But I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, the West will never oppose an appro- 
priation for the ‘* general welfare or common de- 
fense,’’ because the locality of that appropriation 
may receive especial advantage from 1. What- 


ever benefits the East or South is our benefit—if 


not for our benefit, it is for the nation, and that’s 
enough. The ocean steamer that plows the deep, 
it is enough for us that she bears aloft our stars 
and stripes, and displays to the world the com- 
It is 
i - . = t 

enough for us that she bears the trident of the 

seas, and outstrips the power 

*““ Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
‘he battle and the breeze.”’ 


Away, then, sir, forever away with arguments 


like those of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 


BennetT,] addressed to our sectional prejudices 
and local cupidity. We have one country; our 
interests are one, our history is one; our destiny 
is the same—a glorious destiny of free and sover- 
eign States to unexampled power and renown. 


'| The same flag that flashes its stars to the sun on 


the banks of the Hudson and Potomac is hailed 


by millions of rejoicing freemen on the banks of | 


the Mississippi and the Columbia. 
| Mr. Chairman, I confess I was delighted the 
other day at the vivid description given by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] of the 
extent of our newly-acquired possessions, and the 
vast area of our country. Within the last five 
ears three new States have been added to the 
Uulea and there is the territory at the head of the 
| Missouri and the Arkansas, the Territories of Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Utah, and Oregon—and the 
vision of an ocean-bound Republic is now a reality. 
Sir, what a mighty theater for American enter- 
prise! What a mighty course for the race of dem- 
ocratic liberty ! 

The gentleman from New York informed us 

that we had upon the frontiers an army of 12,311 
men, 118 military posts, and 6,800 miles of fron- 
tier requiring our protection. Now, sir, who can 
doubt that railroads, enabling us to concentrate at 
given points our Army and munitions of war at the 
shortest notice, will be a more reliable and surer 
defense than thousands of military posts and fortu- 
fications? And, sir, when we have united the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, our oceans, lakes,and 
rivers, by these iron bands of commerce, we shall 
have stronger and more impregnable bonds of 
union * than all the constitutions which man ever 
formed.”’? This, sir, will bea new era—an era, 
not only of commerce, which is an exchange of 
commodities, but also of the exchange of ideas, 
the rapid transmission of thought—the birth of a 
literature commensurate with this mighty theater 
of action—a progression in science, art, and po- 
litical economy and diplomacy pari passu with this 
new power of locomotion. Wherever the iron 
horse travels, he will carry, not only the rich pro- 
ductions of our soil, but our laws, our liberty, and 
our religion. Flying over the rivers and moun- 
tains and wild deserts, it will realize the bright 
vision of Isaiah: ‘* The valleys shall be exalted, the 
mountains laid low, and siraight in the desert, 
shall be made a highway for our God.”’ 

It is already our boast as a nation, sir, that we 
enjoy more of liberty, a more universal diffusion 
of knowledge, and a more exalted national char- 
acter than any nation on the globe. But the stri- 
king feature of the American character is its en- 
terprise—an enterprise that knows no obstacles, 


counts no costs, fears no dangers, triumphs over | 
Look at California—three thousand j; 
' miles away in the wild deserts, and mountains || my friend from Virginia, and is nowhere recog 


all obstacies. 





a || 


Then, sir, stop all appropriations for cus- | 


| over the world; and 





and savages between. And yet, sir, a youn, 
empire is there—a sovereign State, she has he. 
Representative on this floor, who delights ys with 
his eloquence; and who, to quote my friend fro, 
Kentucky, (Mr. Brecxinnrines,] is ready to a 
the world upside down with his brilliant Notions 
of ** young fogyism,’’ ‘* young America,” ang 
‘* manifest destuny.”’ , 
But, sir, the most felicitous thought is now that 
the fears of disunion growing out of the increased 
extension of territory no longer alarm the patrig, 
It will be no matter how far Charleston is from 
New York when, sir, they can have constant 
communication with each other in a few dayy 
Rome, by her —— prowess, spread her empire 
er eagles winged their tp). 
umphant flight over conquered provinces; but these 
yrovinees were beyond the reach of the Romay 
inider, The eloquence of Cicero thundered jy 
the forum, but it reached no further than the ears 
of the conscript fathers and the Roman populace, 
But not so with us, when the message of the 
President can be read in the most distant State oy 
the day of its delivery. Notso with us, whe 
we travel by steam, print by electricity, and talk 
by lightning. 
Then, sir, with the proper application of the re. 
sources that belong to us, and a faithful develop. 


ment of the true principles of our freedom, we 


may look forward, fearless of disunion, to the 
magnificent destiny which awaits us,—a nation 
renowned in arts and arms, her institutions of be- 
nevolence and public works the wonder of the 
world—her republican example the beacon ligh: 
to light up the world to freedom! 

Mr. Chairman, I see that my time is about ex- 
pired, and [ close by thanking the committee for 
the attention it has accorded me to what I have 
offered for its consideration. 


THE HOMESTEAD POLICY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. D. MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Homstead Bill— 

Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. CuHareman: | am opposed to that feature of 
the bill restricting its benefits to those who are 
worth less than $500, because | am opposed to 
this exclusive legisiation, or rather this legislation 
for a portion only of our citizens, and especially 
when that legislation is on a matter in which every 
citizen of our country is alike and equally inter- 
ested. Why, sir, I care not if a citizen of Phila- 
delphia, or New York, or Boston, or any other 
portion of our country, be worth $100,000, if he 
will go and settle upon a hundred and sixty acres 
of the public land, and cultivate it for five years, 
and otherwise comply with the features of this 
bill, I am perfectly willing he should have the 
benefits of it; for it will tend to make a producer 
of him, and he would be doing some good for his 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat instructed and 
a good deal amused with the speech of my honor- 
able friend from Virginia [Mr. Mitison] yester- 
day, and he so forciby reminded me of an anec- 
dote I read in one of our papers a few days ago that 
I think [ must tell it. It appears that shortly after 
the meeting of the present Congress, two of the 
members, (one from the East, and one from Vir- 
ginia,) met on the avenue, and after exchanging 
the usual compliments, the Eastern member re- 
marked that he had just enjoyed the pleasure ol 
celebrating thanksgiving in his State; to which his 
friend replied that they never had thanksgiving In 
Virginia. ‘*Well, I suppose it is because you never 
have anything to be thankful for,’’ remarked the 
other, ‘No, sir,”’ replied the Virginian, as ar- 
dent as a Southern suncould makehim, ** We do 


not have thanksgiving, because it is not laid dowi 


in the Constitution, and is nowhere recognized in 
the resolutions of ’98.’’ Now, Mr. Chairman, 
inasmuch as this principle of land reform which 


we are endeavoring to establish is not laid dow’ 


in the Constitution, according to the opinion ol 


1952. 
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-onceive Why he cannot support it. 

My honorable friend from Maryland, [Mr. 
Bowte,] in his speech on Monday, denounced this 
pill as a proposition to give away all the public 
lands, poh seemed to think, from his argument, 
chat these lands belonged entirely to the Govern- 
ment, and that the citizens of this country had no 
«ght to them; and, indeed, this appears to have 
been the chain of argument used by those who 
have opposed the grant of lands to the Western 
Sates for improvements, that they belonged to 
‘he Government, and that the States had no right 
«them. Now, sir, I must differ with them—and 
jam happy to know that my friend from Virginia 
avrees with me on this point at least: that these 
lands do not belong to the Government, but to the 
people, the citizens of the country, and that they 
are held by Government in trust for the use and 
yenefit of the people. Now, what do we propose 
by this measure? Why, sir, to give to every cit- 
en, under certain restrictions, a title-deed to a 
portion of that land in which they are now joint 
owners. But, says the gentleman from Virginia, 
you have no right to do this, and asks if the money 
inthe Treasury does not also belong to the people, 
and why not divide that also among them? No 
sir; the money in the Treasury does not belong to 
the people in the same sense. It did once belong 
to them, before they had paid it away; but having 
paid it away to the Government for a certain and 
specific object, which was to pay the expenses of 
their government, they have no right to it, and it 
cannot be diverted from the object for which it was 
paid! Notso with the public lands; they have 
not been paid away to the Government, but given 
to it in trust for the people. Now, I may ask, if 
this is my argument, if | maintain that every cit- 
izen has a claim upon this land, and that we have 
aright to give them a title-deed for it under cer- 
tain restrictions, why not give it to them without 
those restrictions, and let them sell it, or do with 
it just as they please? Well, sir, why does not a 
parent who is possessed of property and a number 
of children give to each of those children its share, 
und Jet them do with it just as they please? Why 
does he give it to them under certain restrictions? 
Why, most assuredly, for their good and their 
benefit; and so with these public lands. I hold 
that the Government has the undoubted and con- 
stitutional right to donate these lands to the citizens 
under any restrictions which it may think will be 
for their good and their benefit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland alluded to the fact, as have other 
gentlemen, that our Government is in debt because 
of the recent war with Mexico, and that these 
lands are pledged for the payment of these debts, 
and therefore we ought not to pass a measure of 
this kind; but not one of the gentlemen have inti- 
mated the least doubt on their part of the perfect 
ability of the Government to pay that debt, even 
though we do not receive a dollar of revenue from 
the public lands! And my friend from Maryland 
also said, that we might possibly be engaged in 
another war, and that some of our venerated states- 
men had warned us that ‘‘in times of peace we 
should prepare for war,’’ and that therefore the 
Government should hold and retain these lands, 
as a sort of reserved fund to fall back on in such 
an event! Why, Mr. Chairman, the argument 
of the gentleman is, with me, the very strongest 
argument he could use in favor of this bill; for | 
say to-day, sir, I would not hesitate to vote away 
every foot of this land to the citizens of our coun- 
try, if | thought, by so doing, it would prevent the 
country from ever again incurring a debt to carry 
on a war of aggression, or a war for conquest! 
And as for a righteous, defensive war, a war in 
defense of our homes, our institutions, and our 
liberties, this country needs no such reserved fund 
to fall back upon for that purpose, for it will never 
find any difficulty to raise all the men and means 
which may be necessary to carry on any war in 
defense of our institutions, our firesides, and our 
liberties; and especially would it never find any 
difficulty, if it would pass a measure of this kind, 

giving to the houseless and homeless, a home of 
their own to love and fight for. 

Much has been said, sir, about the strength and 
durability of our institutions, and the courage and 
patriotism of the American people, and I would 


nized 10 the resolutions of °98, I can very readily 
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| not detract in the least from either; but would 

| rather strengthen and perpetuate the institutions of 

| our country by infusing into the minds of the 
people a love and reverence for them, which would 

| enable us to bid defiance to a world of despots! 
And we can do this, sir, by giving to the homeless 
of our family—for we are but one great family— 
by giving to them, I say, a home on the unappro- 
priated soil, where they could learn to live and to 
reverence the institutions which thus cared for 
and protected them; and where they could teach 
to their children the same lessons of duty and 
patriotism. ‘This, sir, would make us more happy 
and prosperous as a people than we ever have 
been; and, as a nation, it would make us invul- 
nerable against a world of despots, for every 
hearth-stone in the land would become a Ther- 
mopyle, and at every threshold would be found | 
a Leonidas, to protect and defend it. No, sir; | 
say then we do not need any such reserved fund 
as these public lands to be held by Government as 
an incentive or encouragement to wars of aggres- 
sion or conquest; and, as | have before said, in a 
war in defense of our homes and firesides, we can | 
always find the men and means necessary for it. 
And, Mr. Chairman, my honorable friend from 
Maryland took occasion at this point of his re- 
marks, to speak in a somewhat sneering manner 
of the quiet, peaceable, Quaker citizens of Phila- 
delphia, and seemed to think that it might do for 
those citizens of Philadelphia who were members 
of peace societies, to support a proposition of this 
kind. Let me say to that gentleman that as quiet, 
peaceable, and peace-loving as are those citizens 
of Philadelphia of whom he has spoken, they 
have ever been found ready, and will again be 
found ready, if occasion requires it, to defend 
their city, their homes, and their country! And 

| let me further say to my friend, that if some of 
those same quiet, peaceable citizens of Philadel- 
phia had been in his own State, and his own dis- 
trict, the British army never would have crossed 
it and got here to the Capitol of the nation to 
burn it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Maryland 
seemed to look at this proposition as if it was a 
Hydra-headed monster, a sort of initiatory step 

' to the worst kind of agrarianism, or a division 
of property, as he seemed to understand it. Well, 
sir, there will be differences of opinion on this as 
well as on other subjects, and I must be allowed 
to differ with those who thus think; for 1 believe, 
that if we shall pass some measure of this kind, 
where the homeless of our country can, if they 

| desire it, find a home of their own on the unap- 
| propriated soil, it would be the surest protection 
of the rights of property, and the surest safe- 
guard against that spirit of discontentment which 
finds its origin in the minds of the suffering classes 
| of our community, as they behold the inequality 
of condition by which they are surrounded, and 
| which is daily and hourly increasing around them 
by the power of wealth, which enables its possess- 
or to monopolize even the very soil of heaven, 
| which is as necessary to our existence as is the 
air we breathe. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is, in 
my opinion, the most important point for consid- 
eration in this whole matter, viz: that of prevent- 
ing, if possible, by some wise and salutary laws, 
any more of the public lands of our country from 
| becoming the property and in the possession of 
the wealthy and the speculators of the land. 
Now, | would be willing to vote for any project 
that will prevent this evil; and | could, with a 
great deal of pleasure, vote for the first feature in 
the proposition offered yesterday by my friend 
| from Indiana, which was, to reduce the price of 
| the public lands to a sum that would enable them 
| to be within the reach of any one who would go 
| and settle upon and cultivate them, and at the 
same time prevent them from being sold to any 
one who would not settle upon and cultivate them. 
And, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Maryland 
alluded to, and quoted somewhat at length, from 
the agrarian laws of Rome, and seemed to infer, 
sir, that to these laws entirely might be attributed 
the downfall of that Empire. But he seemed to 
keep out of the view of the committee the facts 
| or the causes which gave rise to all the difficulties 
| at that time in reference to this matter, which 
| were, that nearly all the public lands had become 
|| to be, from various causes, in the possession of | 
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pa — : 
| the wealthy capitalists and speculators. Now, 
| sir, I have here the “Encyclopedia Americana,”’ 


4 
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from which I read, as follows: 


“ The lands thus claimed by the public became naturally 
a subject of extensive speculation with the wealthy cap 
italists, both among the nobies and other classes. Appian 
says, that the nobles and rich men, partly by getting pos 
session of the public lands, partly by buying out the shares 
of indigent owners, [justas the speculators of our country 
are buying up the bounty land warrants of our poor sol 
diers,} had made themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal 
of the common people from their possessions. And Dio 
nysius informs us, that thie public land, by the negligence 
of the magistrates, had been suffered to fall into the posses 
sion of rich men.”’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, these werethegreatand se 
rious evils they had to contend with in those days, 
and they are the evils, sir, which I wish this coun 
try, while it has yet the timeand the opportunity, 


| to avoid and prevent, by legislation, from ever 


becoming the evils and curse of our happy land 

Thank God, sir, this evil does not now exist in 
our country, except to a very limited extent in 

deed; and as my friend from Indiana [Mr, 
Parker} said yesterday, ‘‘ while the muiterings 
‘of the thunder are so distant as scarcely to be 
‘heard, while the cloud is no bigger than a man’: 
‘ hand,” let us so act as to prevent the storm from 
breaking over our yet happy and blessed country 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I discussed this subject at 
some length in the last Congress, and on that 
occasion gave my views upon it, and my reasons 
for supporting it; and | shall now do what I dis- 
like much to do; that is, repeat at this time some 
portions of my argument on that occasion, and my 
reasons for doing it are these: We could not get 
this subject directly before the last Congress, and 
I was obliged to make my argument on it when 
we were in committee on the bounty land bill; 
and there is not probably ten members of this 
House, who were members of that Congress, who 
remember one word of my argument; and we 
have also about one hundred and thirty new mem- 
bers in this House, not one of whom heard a word 
of my remarks at that time; and as we are about 
to vote now on the subject, I want the members 
of this House to know my argument on it, and my 
reasons for supporting it—and | do not know that 
I could present any stronger arguments at this 
time than I did then: 

‘* Now, sir, the evil we propose to obviate by 
this measure is, to prevent these lands, or the most 
valuable portion of them, from becoming, in 
short time, the property of a comparatively few, 
and those the rich and wealthy, to the injury of 
the poorer or laboring class, who form by far the 
largest portion of our population. And the good 
we propose to accomplish by it is, to seeure good 
and comfortable homes for the pool and friendless 
ofour country; and I am sorry to say that, as a 
general thing, the poor are friendless. 

‘* Now, it cannot be denied, sir, that for the last 
ten or fifteen years, there has been carried on is 
our country, a system of speculation in our pul- 
lic landa, which, if allowed to continue and in 
crease, must eventually place the most valuable of 
those lands in the hands of speculators or men of 
wealth; and some of the holders thereof are tor 
eigners, too, subjects of Queen Victoria! It is not 
long since that | was informed by a gentleman of 
Philadelphia of the fact, that the son of a Britis! 
Peer had recently employed an agent here to pu 
chase thirty-five thousand acres of these lands in 
some one of our Western States as an investment. 
And it will not be long, under this state of things, 
when a poor man, who may wish to escape from 
our crowded and populous cities, which are fast 
becoming lazar houses, and take his wife and 
children where they can breathe the free and pure 
air of heaven, will, if he be enabled to purchase 
at all any of the land in which he now has an inter- 
est, be obliged to pay just what price the selfish 
interest, or grasping avarice of the owners thereof, 
may see fitto demand! And what, I would ask, 
is to be the result of these things if allowed to con 
tinue? Cannot any one possessed of the least dis- 
cernment perceive, that it must eventually termi- 
nate in a species of industrial feudalism ,ora system 
of landed monopoly, which has ever been, and 
will ever continue to be, the curse of any country 
that tolerates or encourages it. And lam but 
speaking the sincere convictions of my heart and 
mind, when I say, that 1 think this is a subject, 
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more closely linked and connected with the inter- 
esis and prosperity of our country, than any other 
subject which can come before this House for 
its consideration: for | do most firmly believe, 
that if the time shall ever come—as | fear it may, 
unless some means are taken to preserve the un- 
appropriated soil for the mass of the people of this 
country—I say, if the time shall come, when that 
soil shall become vested in the hands of a compara- 
tively small portion of its citizens, and the masses 
shall be precluded from the cultivation thereof, or 
the enjoyment of the same, except it be at the will 
or bidding of the few who own it, that time, sir, 
will be the beginning of a scene, the end and the 
termination thereof no man can tell! Why, sir, 
look at the condition at this time of a large portion 
of those who make up the population of the princi- 
pal cities of our Union! Are not the working classes 
almost constantly, in some portion of the country, 
engaged in what is denominated ‘strikes,’ for a 
higher rate of wages, in consequence of the price of 
labor being msufficient to support their families? Are 
there not thousands and tens of thousands actu- 
ally suffering for the want of employmentand the 
necessaries of life? It is but a few days since that 
I cut from one of the papers in the city where I 
live, an appeal to the citizens, by the sewing women 
or tailoresses of Philadelphia, which, if any mem- 
ber of this House would read and reflect upon, I 
am sure would awaken every sympathy of his | 
nature, and arouse every energy of his mind to the | 
adoption of some measures whereby such evils as 
are there recited, might be removed from among | 
us or prevented for the future! And they exist not 
only in Philadelphia, but in every city in our Union, 
And what is the cause of these evils? Why, one 
prominent cause is, an overplus of labor in the 
market, and a consequent reduction in its price or 
value, by the competition it produces; for labor, 
like everything else, must and will be governed in 
its price or value by the demand for it; and every 
year in our country, by the steady increase of this 
portion of our population, and the superseding of 
labor by machinery, is the demand for labor de- 
creasing, while labor itself is increasing. And what 
is to be done with the surplus labor—these think- 
ing, moving, mental machines, who require meat 
and drink to sustain the life their Creator has given 
them? Are we to build poor-houses and alms- 
houses to people them with this portion of our 
population? Are they to die and rot as in Treland 
for the want of that sustenance which they would 
— earn in the sweat of their brow, if the privi- 
ere of so doing could be granted them? Are 
they to beg or steal that which they cannot earn? 
Sir, it is to prevent such scenes and consequences 
as these that we advocate the measure now claim- 
ing our attention. To the laboring man and me- 
chanic of our country, who are unable to procure 
employment, and whose families are in this suffer- 
ing condition, we would tell them to leave these 
crowded and populous cities, these busy marts and 
whirlpools of strife and contention, where sordid 
avarice is crushing the feeble, and selfish interest 
cares not for the helpless, and go to the green hills 
and sunny plains of the far West, where they can 
have a home of their own, and where they can 
worship their Maker under their “ own vine and 
fig-tree.’’ Sir, if we could tell this at the present 
time to those weary and toil-worn creatures, in || 
whose breasts there is scarcely a ray of hope left, 
with what a thrill of rapture would it be received 
by them! Tell such a poor creature that he is the 
owner of a quarter section, or even eighty acres, of 
good land, and give him a title to the same, of 
which he nor his children can ever be divested, 
either by the cunning of his fellow-man or the iron 
grasp of the law, and independent of the joy you 
will have infused into his heart, you will have 
done an act which will have tended to secure more 
firmly than ever the prosperity of our people and 
the perpetuity of our institutions; for, by an act 
like this, you will have made a citizen one who 
will feel that he is in truth and reality a part of 
this Government, and that, in its continuance and 
durability, he is directly and intimately connected ; 
ay, sir, the moment you give a man like thisa 
title-deed to a portion of the soil upon which he lives, 
and by which he is enabled to support his family, 
that moment does he indeed feel that he is a man; 
and you identify his interests with the Govern- | 
ment under which he resides; and in the sustain- || 


~The Homestead Policy—Mr. Moore, of 


| the laws of our country, not one ina hundred will 


| witness the destruction of property, or of life, by 


| been the case in our country, not one in a hundred 


| the money-worshippers or money-seekers of our 


| their avaricious thirst for wealth, and they shall 


| by grasping that portion of the soil now held by 


| him that this soil is not to be bought and sold 


| South Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] has this morning 
| alluded, when he called our attention to the mil- 











| ing of that Government, and the enforcement of | 


law and order, you will find him ever ready to the 
sacrifice of his life, if necessary. 1 question, sir, 
whether there is a member of this House, whose 
experience will not sustain the truth of this posi- 
tion; who cannot say, from actual observation, that, 
as a general thing, the law-abiding and useful citi- 
zens of the community in which they reside, are | 
those who have some vested right, or pecuniary 
interest at stake, in which the laws of their coun- 
try is to protect them. Now, [do not wish to be 
misunderstood in this matter; I do not wish to be | 
understood as saying, that | believe the property 
holders, or the rich and wealthy, are the best citi- 
zens of this or any other country, while the poor 
are the worst and most useless class, as | do not 
so believe; for L believe those are the best citizens 
of any country who are neither rich nor very poor, 
and that the happiest community where the means 
of subsistence 1s within the reach of all. But the 
fact which I wish to en.orce or illustrate is this— 
that as a general thing, of those who make up the 
long catalogue of criminals and offenders against 


be found to be owners or possessors of property 
of any kind; and whenever we are called upon to 


riots or mob violence, as has recently too often 


of those composing the active participants of those 
riotous assemblages, will be found to have any 
pecuniary interest at stake, under the laws they 
are thus violating. Now, Ido not suppose, by any 
means, sir, that any legislation whatever, which 
may emanate from this body upon the subject of | 
the public lands, or any other subject, will effect- 
ually cure all these evils, or render entirely useless 
the criminal code upon our statute books; but [| 
do believe, that by legislation here, we may cure 


| some of the present evils, and prevent many future | 


evils of this kind, to our country; and in no man- | 
ner do I think it can be more safely and effectually | 
done than by securing this beautiful domain, this 

soil of Heaven, which is, after all, the true source | 
of all our wealth, and from which every creature | 
of God must subsist, either directly or indirectly. 
Secure this I say, from the blasting, avaricious | 
grasp of the speculator, and retain it for the poor 


generations. Now,asI said at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, | may be charged with the | 
manifestation of an agrarian spirit, or desire to 
limit the acquisition of wealth, by preventing the 
citizens of this country from buying and selling 
and trading, to any extent they may see proper, 
in these lands, the same as they do in any other 
marketable commodity. Such is not my feeling 
or intention, sir; | desire to put no limit whatever 
upon the acquisition of wealth, for I care not if 


country shall count their dollars by millions, and | 
their title-deeds and mortgages by hundreds; but | 


when that portion of the soil which is now vested || 
| in the right of the citizens, and the various avenues 


of trade and commerce are insufficient to satisfy 


seek to increase their already untold thousands 





Government, and which belongs to the people, 
then | would say to him, Hands off. I would tell 


like bank stock in the market. Why, sir, if we 
wanted any illustration of the evils arising from 
an extended system of land monopoly, it is un- 
necessary for us to go to unhappy Ireland for 
it, where itexists to such an alarming extent, and 
where we have seen the terrible evils resulting from 
it, and to which the honorable gentleman from 


lions who die there from starvation and want. 
We have here in our own country an instance of 
evils which result from a large system of land mo- 
nopoly. [ allude to that portion of the State of 
New York which is known as the anti-rent dis- | 
trict, and where have been enacted scenes which, 

to say the least, are discreditableto an enlightened | 
community and a republican Government| ke ours, | 
And I wish it to be understood, that in thus allud- | 
ing to the disturbances in this portion of the State 
of New York, that I do not uphold those anti- 
renters in their violent measures and opposition to 
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the laws of our country; for if they have po ia 


or title to the land on which they reside and th, 
. ‘ > -. 9 ANd the 
title be good and valid tn the family who clai, 
then those tenants are not, and cannot bat wie 
fied in forcibly violating or resisting tele, 
their State which would enforce the collection ~ 
their rents. But I allude to this existing stats : 
things in that district, as an evidence of some ° 
the evils which result from a very larce Syst E 
of land monopoly; and I believe, if the time shal 
ever arrive, as | fear it may, unless som = 
are adopted to prevent it, when the soil which i. 
now held by Government shall become the a 
erty of a comparatively small number, +a the 
mass of the people shall be precluded from 4 
cultivation of it, or the enjoyment of the 8a 
except it be at the bidding of the few who own 
1 say, if this time shall come, if we do pot. our 
children at least may live to see these scenes of the 
anli-rent district enacted in more than one Portion 
of ournow happy country. Why, sir, | presume 
the fact is well known to the most of the members 
_of this House, that the whole of one county in the 
State of Illinois is at this time in the possession of 
a gentleman who is a resident of the city of Ney 
York. I was at first informed that it belonged t) 
a gentleman who was but recently a member of 
this House, but have recently been told that it does 
\not belong to him, but to a brother; nevertheless 
the fact exists, that the whole of that immens 
| tract is now in possession of one family. 
“Mr. VINTON, (inhis seat.) Yes, and they 
procured it through this very system of bounty 
land warrants, which this bill proposes to jx 
crease. 


‘*Mr. MOORE. Yes, sir; I know it is as the 


e Means 


the 
me, 
tl 


|| honorable gentlemen from Ohio observes: they did 


not buy this land directly from our Government 
| under the operation of the present system of dis- 
posing of these lands, but they got them through 
the operation of this bounty land system. And | 
do not allude to this fact in the way of a complaint 
against that gentleman, for he had an undoubted 
legal right at least to buy those lands at the very 
lowest prices he could from the poor soldiers, who 
were obliged by their necessities to sell them for 
whatever they could get for them; but I allude to 


|| it as an evidence of the fact, that so long as this 
| and friendless of the present, as well as future | 


system of bounty land warrants, or any other, is 
in operation, by which the capitalist can, by means 
of his wealth, secure the soil of our country at 


|| such prices as must inevitably largely increase his 


wealth, so long will he do it, utterly regardless of 
the injury which may accrue thereby to the mass 
of the people around him, who are unable even to 
buy sufficient whereon to live and support their 
families. And I would ask, what is to be the ult- 
mate result of these things if they are allowed to 
continue? Take the instance I have just alluded 
to as an example, and no sane man, | apprehend, 
will believe thatthe purchaser of those lands bought 
them for the purpose of selling them again at the 
same prices with the simple addition of interest 
| to his money. Weal! know human nature too well 
| for that. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that in the course of a few years the land adjoin- 
ing or contiguous to that land will be settled upon 
by thriving and industrious farmers, which wi! 
add immensely to the value of his land; and if a 
| poor man shall then want to buy a farm of that 
proprietor, think you he will not have to pay & 
little more than six per cent. advance on the or!- 
ginal cost? ay, sir, and it may be more than six 
times six; and perhaps he will not sell at all, but 
| will only rent his farms, as in the case of the anti- 
rent district; which he would have an undoubted 
right to do, for the land belongs to him, and he 
can never be divested of it, and never should be 
divested of it, let him do with it as he might. 
And suppose he should collect around him one 
or two hundred tenants with thejr families, who 
would be dependent on his will or the will of his 
heirs for the tenure of the soil they were thus 
enriching and cultivating: is it to be supposed, 
I would ask, that that community would be «s 
happy, and thriving, and prosperous? Would 
they be as good citizens as they would, could 
every man say that the land he was enriching and 
| cultivating was his own and for his children: 


| was forcibly impressed with the truth of an ob- 


servation in a speech of the honorable gentleman 


| from Virginia, (Mr. Meape;) he said, ‘ Blessed is 
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» country where every child is born 
* Ay, sir, blessed is that country 


anthem of universal humanity. And I would 
appeal then, sir, to the Representatives of this 
great people now assembled here, if they would 
strengthen and perpetuate the institutions of our 
country,and increase the happiness and prosperity 
of the people, that they so legislate upon this sub- 
ject, that the soil which is now held by Govern- 
| ment, and is free from the blasting curse of the 
speculator and monopolist, may ever continue so, 
and may become the happy homes of the virtuous 


a land- 
d. y indeed, 
the case with every child who now first draws 
» breath of life in this free country of ours. And 
| would pot only have it continued so, but I would 
we it so that every such child at the age of matu- 
ety should have, if he needed it, a title deed to a 
wortion of that land whereon he might live and 
: = rt his family. It is not unreasonable to 
ppose, SIF, that we have at the present time in 


/ 


as 


s 


5 + country, at least one hundred thousand fami- | and patriotic sons of freedom. Give to the poor 
is vag —ves, | believe we have five times that num- | and friendless among us a home which will not 

er, who are sadly deficient of the means of securing impoverish us, but which will make them rich 
e , comfortable subsistence; and suppose each of | indeed; and although the benefits arising from it 


these families could be given, as the honorable 
eytiemen from Maryland and Ohio say, a quarter 
section, or eighty acres of these lands, | ask these 
entiemen if they, or l,or any of us, would be any 
oorer for it? Would our country be any poorer 
for it? Ay, indeed, sir, who of us but would not 
he richer, far richer, for this act of mercy, which 
would bethe stepping-stone, as it were, to an event- 
ial and thorough reformation of the ignorance 
and misery with which shuddering humanity is 
now cursed all around us. And when I see the 
ire and nobdle-hearted philanthropists of our 
country, struggling in their vain efforts to reform 
these abuses, and to raise up the downtrodden 
and debased among us by their efforts to dispel 
ienorance by education, and relieve the misery 

| wretchedness around them by their daily acts 


may not at once be felt throughout our country— 
though society may not immediately reap the rich 
harvest of reward which must ultimately be real- 
ized from such an act of mercy, depend upon it, 
the seed will thus be sown, from which, if we do 
not, our children at least may reap the fruits of a 
rich and abundant harvest.’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these were my reasons 
then for supporting the measure, and they are my 
reasons now. I think it establishes a great and 
glorious principle—the best for the interests of the 
Government, the best for the interests of the coun- 
try, and the best for the interests of the citizens, 
individually and collectively. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. I. BOWIE, 


OF MARYLAND, 


nd 
of charity, | bless my God that we have such 
noble hearts among us; and while I admire and 
reverence the noble spirit they are thus mani- 
festine, | eannot but feel that the task or duty 
which they are engaged is a hopeless one, and 
must ever continue so, until the cause of these 
evils is removed. It is in vain for us to talk of 
ular education, of religious instruction, or of 
se daily acts of charity which relieve the mo- 
mentary wants of humanity, so long as the suffer- 
ing mass around us are without any homes; and 
by this word, sir, 1 mean something more than a 
mere hovel or wretched tenement, which many of 
them are now inhabiting, and which may per- 
chance keep out sufficient of the cold wintery 
blast to prevent their freezing! Something more 
than a crust of bread and a cup of water, merely 
to keep the death-rattle from their little ones. I 
mean a home which shall be such in every sense 
of the word—one that shall belong to the occupants 
f it,and one where, amid the social comforts 
and enjoyments of the family circle, the children 
of the present, and who are to be the fathers and 
mothers of the future generation, shall be taught 
and schooled in those lessons of duty and patriot- 
ism which shall fit them to take charge of the des- 
tines of this great and mighty Republic; and into 
whose hands they are soon to be committed by 
those of us who are passing from the stage of life. 
_ “Sir, when I shall see this Government engaged 
Ina system of legislation, which shall care for, 
and protect those of its citizens who need its care 
and protection, and who have a right to demand 
it, then shall I believe, and feel, that we are ful- 
filling our true mission among the nations of the 
earth. Then shali I believe that the tree of liberty 
Is striking its roots so firmly in the soil in which 
our fathers planted it, and which is in the affec- 
tions of the people, that it shall bid defiance to the 
storms which are now shaking the empires and 
kingdoms of the Old World to their center! The 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, who so 
eloquently addressed this committee a few days 
since, said that we were living at an important 
pertod in the history of our country. We are, 
indeed, living at an important period, not only in 
the history of our country, but the world; we are 
ving ata time when nations around us are up- 
heaved and convulsed by the storms of internal 
dissensions and bloody revolutions; ata time, sir, 
when the ‘crashing of an empire is but a tick of 
the great Clock of Eternity ;’ at a time, when the 
great heart of humanity throughout the world 1s 
beating a lively response to the song of liberty 
and freedom, first echoed and resounded on the 
plains of Lexington and the heights of Bunker ‘|| 
Hill; and let us be careful, sir, that the notes of 
complaint and dissatisfaction arising from penury 
and want among us, are not heard mingling their | discussion. 
discordant elements in that happy song which is | Five propositions have been presented: _ 
ecoming the morning hymn and the evening || Graduation and reduction of price; cession to 


In tue House or Representatives, 
April 26, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of tie Union on the Homestead Bill— 

Mr. BOWIE said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Thereis no subject which can 
engage the attention of Congress of more profound 
interest than the disposition of the public lands. 
Whether weconsider their cost,the struggles of war, 
the expenditure of blood and treasure, their im- 

, mense and almost immeasurable extent; the States 
which have sprung, and those which may spring 
from them; the means of public credit, public con- 
fidence, and national wealth they contain, or the 
solidity and concentrativeness they impart to the 
Union, nothing can exceed the interest they inspire. 

Our title to these lands is twofold: conquest 
and purchase, sanctioned by treaty, and deeds 
conveying them to the United States 

Precedents are not principles, and, ina question 
of constitutional power, should only be regarded 
as evidence of colemporaneous or consentaneous 
construction, 

Yet, when statesmen for a series of years have 
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| manner that legisiative power can be executed, it 
requires some unusual pretension to infallibility, to 
pronounce such legislation an usurpation of power. 
Congress has given millions of acres to schools, 
colleges, asylums, canals, &c.; why question its 
authority to aid in the construction of roads 
| through its own territory? ‘Territory without 
population is a howling wilderness. Population 
|| will not penetrate without reads, and roads can- 
| not be constructed without means. The power 
| to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States, literally interpreted, 
embraces all these propositions; because the ‘* jus 
disponendi,’’ or right of disposing, unqualified, 
is the strongest expression of our language; but 


very wide import, yet narrow compared with the 
former—‘‘to promote the general welfure,’’ &c.; 
and by the Seeds of cession, as to all the lands 
lying northwest of the Ohio. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes of this argu- 
| ment, to discriminate. All the lands are now 
admitted to be common property, subject to be 
disposed of by the Congress of the United States, 
for the general welfare. 

The Constitution expressly gives this power 
of disposition; there is, therefore, ne question about 
the right to dispose of, the mode is the matter for 
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legislated on a given subject, in every variety of 


this power must be limited by another phrase of 
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the States wherein they lie; donation to every 
cupant; parution among all the States; donations 
to railroads, canals, &e. All of which have their 
friends, and are worthy of consideration. 

No period in the history of the Union has been 
more favorable for the dispassionate discussion of 
this topic than the present; and it is deeply to be 
deplored that another of more exciting character, 
but scarcely of more intrinsic moment, has inter- 
vened. It is hoped gentlemen will divest them- 
selves of all sectional feelings, partialities, or preju- 
dices, and, assuming the elevated views of Amer- 
ican statesmen, impress our legislation with a 
national character. 


The tendency of the public mind to revert to 
this subject, after violent political convulsions, is 
remarkable. 

Just twenty years ago, when the storm which 
then threatened to involve us in domestic strife 
was subsiding, the public lands were the Ararat 
on which the ark of State rested. Then, as now, 
extravagant schemes were projected; yet the sober 
second thought of the people, notwithstanding the 
highest names and most commanding influences 
conspired to patronize them, overriding political 
partialities, listened to the voice of experience and 
wisdom, and acquiesced in the system established 
by our revolutionary fathers, 

Gentlemen cannot have forgotten the | 
drama enacted by the Senate of 1832. The President 
recommended the lands should beceded to the States 
in which they lie. A Democratic majority, against 
the protest of the committee, referred the message 
on the subject of the public lands to the Committe¢ 
on Manufactures; and when that committee reported 
against the cession, and in favor of distribution, 
the majority referred the report of the Committee 
on Manufactures to the Committee on Public 
Lands; which reviewed the report of the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, reversed all their positions, 
and indorsed the policy of the President. 

The idea of cession to the new or land States 
to the exclusion of the old, was avowed then, not 
only by candidates for the Presidency, but by Gov- 
ernors; and Legislatures were found to advocate it. 
Since more national views have prevailed searcely 
a statesman can be found radical enough to renew 
such a proposition. 

Sound as public sentiment seems, it may not be 
unwise to advert for a moment to the vast consid- 
erations which constitute the Federal ttle to the 
public domain: 

The sacrifices of a seven years’ war, in which 
fifty thousand lives and $200,000,000 were spent 

| by the Old Thirteen form the first installment; 
$15,000,000 in money and $5,000,000 indemnity 
for American claims against France in purchase 
of Louisiana, the second installment; $5,000,000 
for Florida, the third; fifty thousand lives and 
$150,000 ,000 In money In prosecuting the Mexi- 
can war, the fourth; $15,000,000 under the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the fifth. Add to this the 
extinguishment of title and removal of aborigines, 
the erection of forts and defense of frontier, the 
survey and location of lands, and all the machmery 
of the land system, and the aggregate can scarcely 
tbe less than $300,000,000 When to these are 
added the formal deeds of cession from Virginia, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, and the treaties 
with France and Spain and the Indian tribes, a 
chain of title is woven which must be recognized 
as long as the basis of property exists. All the 
schemes now under consideration have this re- 
deeming feature—they admit the title of the United 
States and their right to dispose of these lands. 

A prominent idea advanced by the advocates 
of graduation is, that timely concessions often 
avert total losses, and that unless such a system 
is adopted, the hour may come, when the whole 

ewill be wrested fromus. Such arguments, mmy 
judgment, are unworthy of the East, and unjust to 
the West. Are they not bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh? Can they forget the deeds of 
their fathers, or the homes of their mothers? Nay, 
have they not recently mingled their blood upon 
the same battle-fields, rallied round the same flag, 
and shouted for joy at the same victories? One 
language, one Constitution, one country, is the 
common sentiment from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from the Rio Grande and Gila on the South, 
| to the Oregon and Aroostook on the North. 
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The cession to the States has nothing to recom- 


mend it, consonant with the principles of the Con- 
stitution and Confederacy. Like the graduation 
system, it seems to spring from distrust, or that 
magnificent patriotism, which prefers to be gener- 
ous rather than just. 

The public lands are a patrimony suflicient for 
centuries to come, to combine and sustain the 
Union against foreign aggression and domestic 
dissension. While they remain common prop- 
erty, disposed of for the common welfare, they con- 
stitute capital, to strengthen public credit; they 
create a sinking fund to extinguish the public debt; 
they furnish means whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment, exercising a wise discrimination, may pro- 
mote the mutual and reciprocal prosperity of the 
Kast and West, by extending means of commu- 
nication, transportation, and population. 

It is an unenviable and ungracious duty, to op- 
pose any proposition, for the amelioration of the 
condition of those who feel ‘‘ poverty’s uncon- 
querable bar,”’ **the proud man’s contumely,”’ 
and ‘*the oppressor’s scorn;’’ but the General 
Government cannot act as the grand almoner of 
the States. Each State, each county, and each 


city, must alleviate the sufferings of its unfortu- || 


nate population. I am far from confounding pov- 
erty with crime, and feel the force, as well as 
heauty, of the poet’s exclamation, 
** JIow many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war !”’ 
I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 

constitutional question which has incidentally been 


examined. [do not propose to ask whether this | 


Congress possesses the legal power to dispose of 
the public lands in the manner indicated by the 
special order, but to inquire into the expediency 
of now dissipating what | regard a most sacred 
portion of the public treasure. I hope, in the re- 
marks I may submit to the comnnittee, uttered, as 
i propose to utter them, ina frank and candid 
temper, no one will suppose I intend to impugn 
the generosity of the motives of those who now 
sustain the proposition before you. I! accord to 
every man what I ask for myself—purity of inten- 
tion; at the same time, I cannot close my eyes to 
what I apprehend to be the destructive tendencies 
of such legislation. It is legislation, in my judg- 
ment, based entirely upon a new principle. It 1s 


legislation calculated to sap the foundations of our | 


Government, and, if persevered in, must result m 


the most deplorable consequences. I refer to the | 


bill entitled a ** bill to encourage agriculture, com 

merce, manufactures, and all other branches of in- 
dustry,’’ by granting to every man, a citizen of the 
United States, (and as amended,) to every man 
who declares his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, one hundred and sixty acres of 
land. ‘This bill is familiarly known as the home- 
stead bill. If, sir, this bill, in my judgment, would 
effect half it professes to do—if it tended, wi fact, 
to encourage commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, ! would not here be found to oppose it; but 
um my humble opinion, its tendency is just the re- 
verse. lts tendency is to paralyze each and all of 
these, and to retard them for an immeasurable time 
tocome. I regard the bill as, in fact, a proposi- 
tion to cede the lands to the States in which they 


lie—a proposition upon which a distinguished | 


Senator of the West, |Mr. Ciay,] when he exam- 
ined it in 1832, remarked, ‘*‘ Can you imagine that 
‘the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
‘would quietly renounce their right in all the pub- 
‘lic lands west of them? No,sir! No,sir! They 
‘ would wade to their knees in blood, before they 
‘would make such an unjust and ignominious 
‘surrender.’’ This is the startling proposition 
now submitted to us, under a more amiable and 
engaging form. 

Mr. Chairman, upon what principle is this bit 
based? Upon theeprinciple of gratuity—a prin- 
nle not ingrafted as a system before in our laws. 
admit that here and there instances may be found 
in which, upon some sudden public calamity, this 
nation has felt itself bound to respond to the spon- 
taneous feeling of pity, and open its hand to relieve 
necessity, but no man can say that heretofore the 
Legislature of this country has adopted the prin- 
ciple of donation asa basis of systematic dispo- 


sition of the public lands. This, if nothing else, | 


is enough to wake up this Congress to the conse- 
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quences of the bill. This, if nothing else, is suf- 
ficient to make us inquire if we grant this boon, 
when and where are we to stop? What Treasury 
willbe ample enough to relieve the wants of the 
indigent who will crowd around us? What will 
be its effect upon the industry of the country? It 
has another most offensive tendency. Its effect is 
to appeal at once to the sordid passions of those 
upon whom this body lives, and in whom they 
have their political being. It is a direct appeal to 
the venality of voters. It assails the citadel 
of suffrage—the purity of the ballot-box. It is 
calculated to divide society into two parties—those 
who are in favor of voting the public lands to the 
indigent, and those who are opposed to it; and 
who can doubt, when a motto of that kind is en- 
graven upon their banners, which party will pre- 
vail. It constitutes a privileged class, to be pen- 
sioned on the Government. Can we justify, or 


excuse ourselves, except under some great neces- | 


sity, in making such an assault upon the sanctu- 
ary of the Republic? Am I visionary or extrav- 
agant in supposing this to be its tendency? 
Will not gentlemen admit, that from the hour this 
bill becomes a law, and itis proclaimed to the world 
that the Thirty-second Congress have granted 


one hundred and sixty acres of land to every cit- | 


izen or intended citizen, that other mindsand other 
men, more generous and benevolent than these— 
dearer friends of the people—will rise up and offer 
a larger boon for the public favor and public grat- 


itude? I regret to say, Mr. Chairman, that |) 


the only precedent to be found for this legislation, 
is to be found in the decay of the Roman Repub- 
lic, and there we find it staring us in the face in 
its most formidable and revolting features. Yes, 
this bill is in principle but a repetition of that 
agrarian law which was reénacted by Caius Grac- 
chus; but not carried to the same extent. Grac- 
chus, after requiring there should be an annual 
distribution, also required that granaries should be 
established and the poor supplied with corn below 
the market price. He also obtained a decree, by 
which the revenue of the estate, bequeathed by the 
King of Pergamus to the Roman people, should 
be allotted for the maintenance of the poorer citi- 


zens. This, fora time, lifted the Tribune above | 


the Senate, and above the Government. He won 
golden opinions of all sorts of men. These signs 
were portentous, Mr. Chairman. They preceded 
and foreshadowed that decline of the Republic and 
that decay which ultimately resulted in the most 
formidable of empires, and the most odious des- 
potism. Let us not fail to be instructed by his- 
tory, though it be the history of the schools. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iam indifferent about any 
remarks upon myself; but Lask that my old school 


| friend, ‘Tiberius Gracchus, may not be misrepre- 


sented. It will be found, if gentlemen will ex- 
amine a litte more carefully, that the Gracchi 
were not so censurable as they have been con- 
sidered. When the aristocracy write history, 
woe to the plebeians. Tiberius Gracchus, if I 
remember correctly, (and lL am taken a little by sur- 
prise in this matter,) never attempted any wrong 
upon the citizens of Rome. Tiberius Gracchus, 
sir, Was an honorable man—the Honorable Tiberius 
Gracchus, for he was a member of the House 
of Representatives of Rome. He found that 
horrible abuse had crept into the practices of the 
aristocracy, who, during the absence of the ple- 
beians in the war, got possession of the public 
lands, of which, by law, no man could hold more 
than three hundred and thirty-three acres, and for 


_ that must pay a usury, or ground rent. But, in 


the absence of the soldiers, these grasping land- 


| holders refused to pay the rents, and Tiberius 


Gracchus, to prevent the civil and servile wars, 


| sought to revive the Licinian law. He sought 


to prevent the accumulation of the public lands 
in the hands of those who could not plead pre- 
emption rights, and would not pay for the use 


| of them. And, sir, this attempt of Gracchus 


to restore the public land to public use would have 
gone on very well, but the aristocracy bribed one 


| Octavius, one of the Tribunes, to take partagainst 


the measure which he had approved, and this led 
to a disturbance. And, let me add, that the very 
consal (Opimus) who, under pretence of great pu- 
rity and patriotism, made such a rumpus in Rome 
on account of the reforming influence of Grac- 
chus, and of his homestead land bill exertions, 
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was subsequently convicted of sacrific; 
terests of his country for the gold of Jugu 
let me say that this ery of ian 
the Gracchi are inapposite. By agrarian | 
people are led to understand a legislative 
forcibly to equalize the 
no such attempt 1s made in this bill—none 
as I know, ever was made in Rome. 
had a law, I believe, that limited the indiyiqy 
possession of land—certainly she had no; 
time of the Gracchi. j 
much as he could pay for, and might occy 
sides that three hundred and thirty-three acres 

he would pay the small rent. Hs 
chus limited the operation of his law, and Caj 

Gracchus only undertook to divide the public lang 
among the soldiers and others who had aided ; 
conquer them—bounty lands, sir, which the gris 
tocracy were laying their hands on for their { 
slaves to cultivate, while they (the rich oceupani 
| were holding in fee simple any amount of land 
which they could purchase. 


To this T. Gra 


The honorable gentleman speaks of lis seho, 


book authority. 


particulars. 


Niebuhr. 


Mr. BOWIE. 


the Gracchu. 


Mr. CHANDLER. 


Sir, authorities are to be fox, 
later and better than those he seems to have read 
The honorable gentleman speaks of these 
tempts of Gracchus to correct the rapacity of th 
aristocracy as occurring in ‘* the decay of Rome.’ 
| Does my honorable friend think that Rome owe 
| her decline and fall to the attempt of patriotic citi 
zens to check the civil wars of the country, lesse; 
the corruption of the nobles, and extend the com 
forts of the great mass of the people? Or was j: 
the failure of the Gracchi to effect the remedis 
| objects they proposed, that hastened the catastro- 
phe they foresaw and dreaded? 
| books, and my memory does not serve me with 
But spare the Gracchi, and read 


] have no doubt the gentlema 

| is accurate in his recoilection, but I quote Plutare! 
| and Ferguson for what I havesaid. The origina 
law upon this subject was not proposed by either of 
It was a law proposed by Licinius. 
That was a very old law, 


brought back by Tiberius Gracchus. 


Mr. BOWIE. 


tain number of cattle. 


of the people. 


two gentlemen 





Yes, soon after the destruction 
of Rome by the Gauls, Licinius proposed a law 
which prohibited any citizen from holding mor 
than a certain number of acres of land, and a cer- 
But two hundred and fifty 
years after that, Tiberius Gracchus having dis- 
graced himself in some measure in the wars, and 
subjected himself to the rebuke of the Senate, 
turned to Rome, and attempted to revive the law 
of Licinius, in order to reéstablish himself in favo 
I have taken care to provide my 
| self with a report of the speech made before th 
people—not in the Senate—by Tiberius Gracchus, 
and I propose to read it, to show the remarkable 
coincidence in the thoughts and expressions o! 
one living before the Christia: 
| era, and the other in the nineteenth century. | 
mean my honorable friend, [Mr. Cuanper,| the 
member from Pennsylvania, now before me. Sune 
the honorable gentleman has corrected my memory 
of history, I will attempt to recite from Plutareh, 
as quoted by Ferguson, the remarks of Tiberius 
| Gracchus: 
“Every wild beast in this happy land has a cover an 
place of retreat, but many valiant and respectable citizens, 
who have exposed their lives, and who have shed their blood 
in the service of their country, have nota home to whieh 
they may retire. They wander with their wives and children 


stripped of every possession but that of light and air. 


such men, the common exhortation to fight for their tombs 
and their altars, is a mockery and a lie. 
alters or monuments.’ 

This is the Janguage of Tiberius Gracchu' 
Now refer to the language of the honorable gen 
tleman from Pennsylvania: 

‘¢ Why not be generous to those who have, at times, = 
posed their lives or health for the publie good? Why ne 
grant to them what they ask for? . 
European States of more consequence than the defenders 0! 
the United States? Our own people fought and bled for 
these lands—let them have some individual right in them. 


Are the defenders 0 


Again, in another place, he says: 


“If we deny it (a home) to them, we d 
has given to us; we deny what our fathers fought and bled 
for. We deny what your ancestors achieved, and sough 
to distribute among all men.”’ 

Much as I respect my learned friend, and highly 
as I regard his theology, I 
divine right for our lands in this country. 


ask him to show any 
I think 
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+ would puzzle him: as he said, not irreverently, 
«the earth is the Lord 8, and all that therein is; 
or ** the fullness thereof,’’ according to another 
version. But we are bidden to earn all that we 
have by the sweat of our brow, and this is the 
oal title sanctioned by divine authority that I 
xnow of to property of any kind. The interro- | 
sation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, leads 
me to notice other sentiments which that honor- 
able gentleman uttered with great eloquence, sha- 
yg my Own convictions, and causing me to doubt 


ku . ° 
my judgment in the result; but since I have ex- 
amined those sentiments, I find them to be like 


hat honey extracted by bees from the beautiful, 
put poisonous, flowers, sweet to the sense, yet 
mortal to the soul. Yes, sir, I ask the honorable 
gentleman to review the sentiments which he has 
offered in his speech, and I think in his calm and 
more deliberatemoments, he will acknowledge that 
he could have uttered nothing which would have 
a more direct tendency to weaken the bonds of 
society, and shake the ttle of property through- 
out the world. He has said, sir, speaking of 
that Book which has been handed to us, to be 
our light through all the darkness that may sur- 
round us, that ‘*the whole history of the people 
‘of the Bible, is one of land claims and land dis- 
‘tributions, managed, it will be recollected, with 
‘more courtesy, on the part of Abraham towards 
‘Lot, than is exhibited by some of the patriarchs 
‘of this Hall.’? The Bible—the history of the 
people of the Bible, a history of land claims, and 
land distributions! The journey of Abraham, 
under divine direction, the wanderings of the Is- 
raelites, and the invasion of Canaan, adopted as a 
precedent to sanction that which, if followed, is 
calculated to authorize any enthusiastic, or fanatic. 
horde, deeming themselves inspired (under the 
lead of some modern prophet) to seize the fairest 

ortion of this land. Once adopt the idea that the 
Bible sanctions an equal partition of lands among 
the people, and you arm your enemies, you arm 
those who have lost the light of conscience, you 
arm the most dangerous members of society against 
all the institutions of civilization and accumula- 
tions of honest industry. 

What other tendency has this bill? It proposes 
not only to give to every citizen of the United 
States, but to every man who will declare his in- | 
tention to become a citizen of the United States, 
a quarter section of land. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. No such pro- | 
vision is contained in the bill. The first section 
provides for all citizens of the United States, and 
all those who were, or may become citizens, as 
required by the naturalization laws, on or before 
the first day of January, 1852, and not for those 
who may come into the country thereafter. 

Mr. BOWIE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I meant to present no feature which did not actually 
exist in the bill. 

Mr. AVERETT. As I understand it, the bill 
advocated by the gentleman from Tennessee pro- 
vides that any person who will swear that he pos- 
sesses no land, and has sold none, to obtain the 
benefits of this bill, may receive one hundred and 
aixty acres of the public land. It seems the gen- 
tleman has backed out from that. The present 
limitation is that the land be granted to those 
worth less than $500. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In reply to that, by the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Maryland, I will 
siate, that the gentleman from Virginia understands 
something which does not exist. I backed out 
from no such position. I will take the bill with 
or without that provision, just as the majority of 
the House may determine. But for the purpose 
of ar a correct understanding upon the first 
section, | hope the Clerk may be allowed to read 
tasitis. It will not consume much time. 

Mr. AVERETT. I think I cannot be mis- 
taken about this matter. I believe I have in my 
port-folio the bill which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee so enthusiastically advocated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There will be no difficulty 
if the gentleman will hear me. The committee 
Propose that as an amendment. I state that I 
will take the bill as originally introduced, or with 
the amendment as proposed by the committee— 
either way I am in favor of it. 

Mr. AVERETT. Take it either way and the 
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result is to give an exclusive benefit in the public 
domain to a special class of persons. 

The Clerk then read the first section of the bill. 
Mr. BOWIE. It may be recollected, Mr. 
Chairman, by those who did me the honor to 
listen to my introductory remarks, that I consid 
ered the tendency of this bill—its effects as a 
precedent—as one of the greatest objections to it. 
1 repeat, that though this bill may not contain 
provisions which will now admit all future emi- 
grants from Europe, yet, let it become a law, and 
it becomes a wedge by which our public domain 
will be forced opento them. The first agrarian 
laws to which I have alluded, were but restraints 
upon the quantity of land to be held by each per- 
son. The first agrarian laws were not laws of 
partition or donation, but of restraint upon the 
quantity which any one should hold; but the suc- 
ceeding Tribune, anxious to distinguish himself 
above the rest, required an annual distribution, 
and required that the granaries should be opened, 
and the treasury divided. Sir, we must guard 
against small things—‘‘ obsta principiis."’ We 
must arrest the flood at the commencement, or not 
arrest it at all. Arrest it now, or the barriers 
which the Constitution and law designed to throw 
around this invaluable property will be swept 
away. 
Mr. Chairman, can anything be more danger- 
ous than the infusion of an undue proportion of a 
dissimilar people among ourown? Can anything, 
in other words, be more dangerous at this period, 
than the infusion of an undue proportion of foreign 
sentiment, foreign habit, and foreign influence, into 
the American mind? Our census now shows us 
that almost every fourth—at least every fifth 
man—in this country is an European, or the de- 
scendant of an European since 1790. Reflect, 
sir! See the large influence, social, moral, and po- 
litical, which they are daily acquiring. Consider 
the increase of 1,500,000 within the last ten years, 
and, if newspaper accounts are to be credited, the 
increase of nearly a quarter of a million within 
the last nine months. What effect must these have 
upon the theory and action of this Government ? 
upon our foreign and domestic policy? upon in- 
tervention at homeand abroad? Is there no danger 
of European ascendency in American councils? 
Ours is a Government which lives and acts by 
ublic opinion. The honorable gentleman from 
Satetann [Mr. Cuanp er] has gone so far as 
to intimate that the tenure of our lands has changed 
with public opinion; that legal rights and consti- 
' tutional rights are dependent upon public opinion. 
Look at his classical quotation, and his slenahett 
translation of it. He says, ‘‘ lempora mutantur, 
‘and nos mutamur cum illis. That is, ‘ the tenure 
‘of our public lands has changed, and opinions, 
‘it is evident, are changing with them.’’’ How 
has the tenure of our public lands changed? Are 
not the deeds of cession from the old land States 
as strong as ever? Are not the provisions of the 
Constitution, which authorize us to direct their 
disposition, as binding as ever? Does public faith 
lose its obligation by time? Is there any statute 
| of limitation against our conscientious obligations 
| to observe and construe these deeds of cession ac- 
| cording to their true tenor and meaning? I def 
any man to assign a rational foundation for te 
/an argument. It is the argument, not of one who 


|| has examined into the legal claims of the United 


| States, but of a generous heart, borne away by 
| superserviceable zeal. Ay, the milk of human 
kindness, which flowed so abundantly in his 


| bosom, has drowned his judgment. The tenure | 
| of the public lands can never change as long as | 


_ there is any obligation in our oaths to support the 


| Constitution, and as long as there is any force in | 


the deeds which ceded them to the United States; 


| if the hour shall ever come when these solemn sanc- | 


tions are not to be observed, it is better that they be 
| blotted out; for then there will be no ghost to rise 
| up and remind us of their violation, It would be 
better, not that black lines be drawn around them, 
, but that by common consent, they be annulled. I 
| would rather witness a solemn convention of the 
people of the United States absolving each and 
every man from his oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution, than to see the principle adopted that the 
tenure of public property held under the Constitu- 
tion, should change with public opinion; for then, 
| might would be right. hy, Mr. Chairman, | 
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ask, are we not content with things as they are? 
Has this country been dwarfed by the operation 
of the land system? Are our limits now straight- 
ened for want of room? Have we not attained 
gigantic proportions? Has ever a nation attained 
the same maturity—the same development of mind 
and means, under similar circumstances? Why 
not let well enough alone? Why not retain these 
lands for national purposes? Why not let them, 
as they have done formerly, form the nucleus of 
public credit? Why not let them, as they have 
done under a liberal appropriation, be the means of 
extending communication between the North and 
the South, the East and the West? Why may 
not our constitutional power be exercised in a 
salutary manner in opening the forests of Missouri 
and lowa? Why may we not give liberally to 
these enterprising States who are now endeavoring, 
with the aid of the General Government, to make 
the desert blossom as the rose? Why may we 
not codperate in all these grand schemes, and yet 
retain our control over them, and participate in the 
common welfare and benefitwhich they diffuse ? 
We must, as a National Legislature, exercise a 
national discretion. lam noadvocate for a waste- 
ful expenditure of our means; and I adopt the con 
struction of Mr. Calhoun, when he said, that, as 
proprietor, it was our duty to bear a part of the 
burden of the new States. I hold that this is the 
most rational interpretation of the powers of the 
General Government over them. t do not find 
it in that vagué, illimitable power which some 
would find under the term ‘general welfare;’’ 
but I hold, as a proprietor of the public lands, it 
is the duty of the General Government to exercise 
a liberal and national feeling, in the promotion of 
works of national improvement, and all others | 
would exclude. Let no man say that this princi- 
ple is not Democratic. It is a maxim, it was the 
theory, of one whom the Democratic party have 
been wont to honor—it is the sentiment of Andrew 
Jackson. Difficult as it is, objectionable as it may 
be in practice, it is still a theory which may be ex- 
ercised, which may be practically carried out 
without any infringement of the Constitution. But 
this cession of lands to every occupant, seems to 
me to be a surrender of the whole. It is a trite 
and true saying, that ‘‘ we shéuld be just before 
we are generous.”’ I have the authority of the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuanpDLER] for saying, that we must not only be 
satisfied with this bill as constitutional and legal, 
but we must be satisfied that it is expedient. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen to look cur- 
sorily over the condition of the United States, and 
having surveyed it, to decide for themselves wheth- 
er we stand in that lofty and impregnable position 
which entitles us to dispose of our treasure as 
one who is about to lie down and fold his arms to 


yleasant dreams. Have we finished our course? 
ts our career closed? Have we no debts to pay? 


Are we impregnable against our enemies? Elave 
we provided in peace against the dangers of wai 
Have we no rivals now to compete with? All of 
these questions must be answered in the negative. 
We have a large debt unsatisfied—the debt of the 
last war. Sixty-two millions are yet to be paid 
for our Mexican acquisitions. We have some 
five millions to be paid to creditors who have been 
thronging the doors of these Halls for nearly fifty 
years. The sufferers by the French spoliations 
are yet unsatisfied. We have not less than ten 
or fifteen thousand private claimants now suing at 
your doors for redress. These, all these, are un- 
satisfied. We have unfinished fortifications which 
will require sixteen to twenty millions of dollars 
to complete, and which are essential to place this 
country in a position of equality with her natural 
enemy, if we have a natural enemy. Yes, let 
gentlemen look into the report of the Secretary of 
War; let them look at the vast naval power of 
those with whom we are contending for suprem- 
acy on the seas. Let them look at England and 
France and see the immense destructive power 
they command, and ask themselves if their coun- 
try is now secure? Will the strong arms and 
brave hearts of the yeomanry that you send into 
your forests be a protection against the steam na- 
vies of Europe? No; you must have fortifications; 
you must have a navy, armed at all points, and 
equal to cope with them, or the history of this 
} Republic may be written in two words, * Dium 
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fuit.”’ Our oldest and most venerated statesmen 


warned us, in peace to prepare for war. But, in 
the judgment of these gentlemen, we are so pano- 
plied in our power, we are so secure, we are so 
independent of the world, so capable of repelling 
our enemies, that we can give that away which is 
literally the war fund of the country; that which 
was pledged for the redemption of the debts of the 
revolutionary war; that which now stands pledged 
for the debts of the Mexican war; and that which 
may be wanted—( because we are yet but in our 
infancy }—that which may be wanted in less than 
twenty years. What national dementation, then, 
what national madness, I say, to strip ourselves of 
the means of defense, and impose upon ourselves 
the necessity of additional taxation, and take away 
one twenty-fifth part of the revenue for the purpose 
of giving gratuities to the poor and suffering of 
Europe. It may be that in the great national 
peace convention, such a policy would prevail; but 
among men instructed as we are by the lessons of 
history and by recent experience, among states- 
men capable of looking upon events which are now 
evolving in Europe, in my judgment, it would be 
the grossest improvidence. How long has it been 
since a distinguished President of the United States 
had to postpone the just claim of the creditors of 
the Government for the exigencies of war? How 
long has it been since those bills, essential to pro- 
tect human life in the great West, have been sus- 
pended for the want of means? One year’s in- 
come from these public lands, would save hundreds 
and thousands of lives upon your lakes and your 
great rivers. I put the question to the philan- | 
thropic and benevolent, whether it is our duty to 
save those who, in the common and necessary 
course of travel and trade, are exposed to imminent 
danger and hazard, or whether we should first 
relieve the lanes and alleys of our cities of their 
crowded population? Itis a noticeable fact, that 
this bill comes recommended by no report. It | 
comes to us labeled with two ominous words, ‘* no 
report,’’ upon the face of it. The gentlemen who 
have sent it to us, full of these sentiments, and 
pregnantas the Trojan horse with evil, have given 
us no argument in its support. They have not 
shown how it will affect the finances or prospect- 
ive internal improvements; how it will affect all 
the necessary fortifications which are on hand. 
Nor have they shown how it will enable us to 
meet the deficit in the Treasury, if there be one, 
for we have now a surplus of $884,565, of income 
over expenditure only—a mere trifle, compared | 
with the contingent wants of the Government; 
and with a large national debt yet unsatisfied, 
nothing can be more certain to result in a paral- 
ysis of all those projects dependent upon the 
generous liberality of the Government, however 
necessary they may be for the national character, 
national safety, or national credit, than the adop- 
tion of a bill which has almost the necessary ten- 
dency of taking away the revenue of the public | 
lands. 

Let us look, Mr. Chairman, at another aspect 
of the subject fora moment. You have but just |! 
now passed bills remunerating the warriors of | 
1812 for their services. There is no man in this 
country, scarcely excepting a small portion of the 
Navy, who has not been amply repaid for his 
military services. I say, asaclass there are no 
men not provided for by our bounties. Butmany 
of these warrants, to be worth anything, must find 
a sale, and you propose a measure which will at | 
once reduce them to one half their present value. | 
For, sir, who will purchase bounty land warrants, | 
when, by occupying, he may have a quarter sec- 
tion? Why have you 
** Kept the word of promise to the ear, but broken it to the 

hope ?”? 
All those who have just now, with buoyant hearts 
and swelling bosoms, acknowledged the gratitude 
of the country in repaying them at this late day, 
after the iapse of a quarter of a century, for the 
exposure of life and limb, will be constrained to 
say, ‘* You have given me but the shadow, and 
taken away the substance; we asked for bread, 
you have given us a stone.”’ The people of the 
old States cannot embrace the benefits of this bill; 
the poor of the old States cannot reach these lands; 
the citizens of the new States will have the ad- | 
vantage of vicinity, of acquaintance with the lands 
and their value, and they will settle upon them and | 
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successors. Let us not, through distrust or jeal- | 
/ousy, or an over anxiety to anticipate the fu- || alternate sections of the public lands lying within 


, expects the Federal Government will appropriate 


| trates the West, adds to the power and affluence | ae ae 
_of the East. The cars of commerce empty the || needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. A. HENDRICKS 
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pre-occupy them. I understood an honorable gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House, who ad- 
dressed the committee in favor of the bill yester- 
day, to say that it was not the poor whom he ex- 
pected to benefit; but that the middle classes— 
those owning two, three, or four hundred dollars, , . : 
would oceupy the lands. If this be the fact, then “April 27, 1852. 

all those appeals of my honorable friend from | The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Pennsylvania in behalf of the homeless and house- | — o = ——— a manufactures, commerce, 
less, were but mere pictures of the fancy—idle , “ Cee nd ate Heat 5 ONG 50 Overy men 


; who isthe head of a family a homestead of one 
children of the brain. and sixty acres of land out of the public dom 


The public lands have already subserved the || dition of oecupancy and cultivation of the 
great national purposes before indicated. They | period herein specified ’’— 
have contributed to extinguish our revolutionary Mr. HENDRICKS said: 
debt, and that incurred in our second war of inde- Mr. Cuarrman: There are two measures now 
pendence. ‘They are now pledged in support of || before the committee in which the West has q 
the public loans contracted in prosecution of the || special interest; and as I represent a portion of 
Mexican war, andaredaily remunerating the scar- | that great and growing section, I will occupy the 
worn veterans of the late wars, in their sacrifices || attention of the committee while | present my 
in behalf of their country. They may be called || views in relation to them. I refer, sir, to tha 
the fund of public credit, public gratitude, and || class of bills which propose to give the right of 
public prosperity. Let them remain to effect the || way over the public lands, and to donate to sey- 
same noble ends, under the administration of our || eral of the Western States, to aid them in the 
construction of important lines of railroad, the 


hundred 
ain, Upon con. 
same for the 


ture, squander the most noble domain and firmest || six miles of the proposed roads, on either side, and 
basis of national prosperity the world has ever || the bill (which is now the special order) which 
known. proposes to give to the actual settler, who is the 
There is an obvious connection between the | head of a family, one hundred and sixty acres of 
East and West, which makes the prosperity || the unappropriated public lands. The fatter bill 
and advancement of either immediately react on || Mr. Chairman, is objected to, as unequal and ‘o- 
the other. ‘he most circumscribed mind must | just in giving to a portion of the people that which 
discern the mutual dependence of these sections. || belongs to all, and to avoid this objection, I desire 
They are, politically, as intimately united as hu- | to see it amended. And if it be in order, I will, 
man limbs are naturally. The life-blood which |, before taking my seat, move that it be reported to 
animates the whole, springs froma common center || the House, with a recommendation that it be re- 
—the Union. ‘* United we stand, divided we fall,’’ || committed to the Committee on Public Lands, 
is not more trite than true. ‘The West requires) with instructions to report in its stead, a bill se- 
roads and canals; the East, harbors and fortifica- || curing to all persons, who settle upon the unappro- 
tions. ‘The West is agricultural; the East, com- | priated public lands, in good faith, for their own 
mercial and manufacturing. The nine millions of | exclusive use and benefit, the right to enter one 
the Mississippi valley pay into the common Treas- || hundred and sixty acres thereof, at the cost price 
ury an equal amount of the customs, with the || to the Government. This measure of reducing the 
same population elsewhere, which defray the ex- || price of the public lands to actual settlers to the 
penses of*the sea-board, the Navy,and Army. Yet || sum they cost the Government, and the measures 
they have no immediate interest in the protection | to which I have alluded, of donating to the new 
of the commerce, or defense of the cities on the || States portions of the public lands, to aid them in 
coast. May they not as consistently refuse to |, the construction of railroads of general importance, 
vote supplies for these purposes, as the East refuse || I propose to discuss. And, sir, I desire to present 
appropriations of land to aid them in their war || them inconnection, as they form, together, a policy 
upon the wilderness? Pioneers, to use a solecism, || which will secure the early settlement and im- 
are the soldiers of peace. They encounter all the | provement of the unoccupied lands of the West. 
hardships and many of the perils of war, without | In this result, Mr. Chairman, | have intimated 
the incitements of ambition, or the rewards of || that the West has a special, paramount interest. 
victory. They hew their way, solitary and alone, | But, sir, with the West every other section of the 
sentinels on the outposts of society, with no sound || country, and all the leading interests of every sec- 
but the echoes of their own axes to break the | tion, would be greatly benefited and promoted. It 
silence; no voice to urge them onward, but the |, has been said that these measures are antagonistic; 
cries of want. that securing lands to settlers upon such easy 
Maryland requires two millions or more to pro- ' terms would greatly impair, if not defeat the pur- 
tect her cities and sea-board from maritime incur- | poses of the grants to the railroads. And I believe 
sion. Asa member of the Union, through which | that some of the friends of the railroad grants 
the whole may be assailed and vitally wounded,she | oppose the other measure upon this ground. Sir, 
these measures should go together. They will 
a portion of the common income, to make her and | sustain and strengthen each other. The policy of 
them secure. She has given upallthecustoms which | stimulating immigration and encouraging dense 
might have been collected in her sea-ports. For | settlements in the interior of a new country, with- 
the common benefit, she has surrendered theright out providing any means of transporting their 
to support a navy in her own waters. The broad || produce to market, would be scarcely less wise, 
Chesapeake, in which the navies of the world | than that of constructing railroads into an unoccu- 
might float, has no egis but the flag of the Union. || pied region, without, at the same time, encouraging 
She spreads her arms now to the West, for more | the speedy settlement, improvement, and cultiva- 
intimate commercial intercourse. She salutes | tion of the surrounding country. : 3 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and || But before alluding to the considerations in favor 
Missouri, as sisters, and would bind them together || of the policy, I will notice the positions assumed 
with hooks of steel, which shall never corrode, | by some of the gentlemen who oppose it. The 
but grow brighter and stronger as time rolls on. | gentleman from Maine (Mr. Futter] and the gen- 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, in man from Virginia [Mr. Averett] deny the con- 
the East, and Virginia, South Carolina, and | stitutional power of Congress to donate the public 
Georgia, in the South, are breaking the barriers | lands to the States, for internal improvement pur- 
of nature, and spanning the earth with iron, to | poses, or to individuals, for the purposes of settle- 
attain the same ends. Would so much wealth and | ment and improvement. The whole power e 
labor be expended by the leading States of the Congress over the public domain, grows out 0 
East, if there were not incalculable advantages in | the following provision of the Constitution of the 
the connection? Every mile the iron path pene- || United States: 
<< Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 


cargoes of navies in the center of the continent, || ther Property belonging to the United a 

and the minerals of mountains in the cities on the The mode of disposing of the public lands, 13 
sea. not here pointed out, but is left to the discretion 
\of Congress. Any disposition of the lands by 
Congress, whether for an adequate, an inadequate, 
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- for no consideration whatever, would seem to 
he within the letter of this clause. But, sir, I 
need not stand behind so literal a construction of 
this provision. — Leaving the letter, and looking 
oly to the spirit of the clause, I ask, in what 
manner may Congress dispose of the lands? I 
— answered, by sale; the proceeds going into 
he common Treasury. Then, I ask, may not 
Congress do, in respect to the lands, whatever is 
necessary or useful, in bringing them into market, | 
od securing an early and profitable sale thereof? 
This is not called in question. And upon this 
principle is based nearly all the legislation of 
Congress in relation to the public lands. 
The genteman from Virginiaasks, where is the 
nower of Congress to educate the children, provide 
for the poor, or cure the insane? I freely answer, 
there is no such power given. And as an object 
sought for itself, and notas incidental tosomething 
else, neither education nor charity may be provided 
for by the Federal Government. But if, in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands, these enterprises 
become necessary or useful, either to bring the 
lands into market, or to secure a speedy sale of 
the less valuable portions, by making them more 
desirable to the purchaser and settler, then may 
Congress lend her aid to these purposes. And 
under this right, from the earhest time, has Con- 
gress made donations of the public lands for 
schools, for seminaries of learning, for charitable 
institutions, and for roads and canals. Further, 
sir: in the wise administration of the public do- 
main, under the provision of the Constitution 
which I have mentioned, Congress has exercised 
the highest power which any government may 
possess, the power of organizing governments in | 
the Territories. These measures on the part of the 
General Government were not less wise than they | 
were justand right. Thereby the country was 
assured of the early establishment of schools and 
of law and order inthe new countries. And thus 
men were induced to leave the too populous por- 
tions of the country, to find society and wealth in 
the new sections. And under this policy, the 
great agricultural resources of the West have been 
thus far developed. 
The gentleman seems to repudiate the weight 
and authority of precedent. ‘To this position he 
is forced, for the whole practice of the Government 
since 1791 is against his argument. Although no 
usage of the Government may create a power, yet, 
to ascertain the extent of that which is conferred 
in cases of doubtful propriety, or uncertain con- 
struction, it is well to consult the Fathers of the 
tepublic. And to their counsel and decisions, 
given and made in the earlier days of the Repub- 
lic, | would listen with almost reverential regard. 
I will briefly notice some of the precedents they 
have furnished us. Before the adoption of the 
Constitution, as early as 1785, (which was one | 
year after the cession of the Northwestern coun- || 
try by Virginia,) in an ordinance prescribing the | 
mode of disposing of the public lands in the West- | 
ern Territory, there was ‘ reserved the lot No. 16 in 
every township,’’.for the maintenance of public 
schools therein. Again, in 1787, we find similar 
legislation. After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion we find no change in this policy of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the lands. In 1791 an act | 
was passed ‘‘ granting lands to the inhabitants | 
and settlers at Vincennes and the Illinois country, 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio river.”” By 
this grant four hundred acres were given to each | 
settler that was the head of a family. The force 
of this precedent is somewhat impaired by the fact, | 
that as to a portion of this grant, there was an 
obligation upon the Government to make it, in- 
curred before that time. In 1795 Congress passed 
& law granting twenty thousand acres of land, sit- 
uate on the northern bank of the Ohio, and at 
the mouth of the Little Sandy, to such French in- | 
habitants as should, within five years from the 
date of the patents, settle upon said lands and 
maintain such settlements for five years. Such a | 
law as this the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Av- 
ERETT] pronounces unconstitutional; and yet it | 
was passed by a Congress in which were many of 
the framers of the Constitution, and signed by the 
illustrious man who presided over the Convention || 
which framed that instrument. In 1792 a grantof | 
& township of land was made to John Cleves || 
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lishing an academy, public schools, and semi- 
naries of learning. In 1802, by the law providing 
for the admission of Ohio into the Union, the six- 
teenth section in every township was granted to 
the inhabitants thereof for the use of schools; the 
six miles reservation, including the Scioto Salt 
Springs, were granted to the State, to be leased 
for limited terms, “for the use of the people;”’ 
and the one twentieth part of the net proceeds of the 
lands lying within the State were set apart for the 
construcuon of roads leading into and through that 
State; all, however, upon the condition that the 
lands sold by Congress in the State shall be ex- 
empt from taxation for five years from the day of 
sale. In 1804, in the law providing for the dispo- 
sal of the public lands in the Indiana Territory, the 
sixteenth section in every township was reserved 
‘**for the support of schools” therein, and one 
township for the use of a seminary of learning. 
In 1816 an additional township was granted to the 


State of Indiana, ‘for the use of a seminary of 


learning,’’ and five per cent. of the net proceeds 


of the lands lying within that Territory was ‘‘re- 
seryed for making public roads and canals.”’ By 
laws of Congress, passed in 1819 and 1820, five 
per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands lying 
within the States of Alabama and Missouri was 
reserved for works of internal improvement. In 
1826, 1827, 1828, 1830, and 1831, lands were 
granted to the States of Kentucky, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, and Ohio, for benevolent and 
educational purposes, and for the construction of 
works of internal improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, | will not weary the committee 
by a further detail of this legislation. Commen- 
cing with Washington’s administration, and clos- 
ing with the laws granting lands to settlers in 
Oregon and Minnesota, | might multiply the pre- 
cedents upon the gentlemen, almost beyond num- 
ber. The laws of this class are so numerous, in 
every administration, that they are as footprints 
along the pathway of the country’s history. I 
will leave this branch of the subject, by saying, 


| that the constitutionality of this class of legislation 


is sustained by every mode which we regard as 
authoritative. 

Mr. Chairman, opposition is made to these 
measures upon the ground, as charged, that they 
are unequal and unjust, and in violation of that 
trust, under which the General Government holds 
the lands which were ceded by the States. And 
to sustain this position, gentlemen refer to the sev- 
eral deeds by which the lands east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Floridas were ceded to the 
United States, in which were provisions that the 


| lands were for the common use and benefit of all 
And much stress is placed upon the | 
| language found in the Virginia and North Caro- 


the States. 


lina deeds of cession, that the lands ceded should 
be considered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit of the United States ‘* according to their 
‘respective and usual proportions of the general 
‘charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
‘disposed of for that purpose,’’&c. This lan- 
guage was first used in the Virginia deed, which 


| was made while the States were held together 


under the ‘* Articles of Confederation,’’ and to be 
pgopen'y understood must be taken in relation to 
the mode of assessing and imposing the *‘ general 
charge’’ upon the several States. Under the Arti- 
cles of Confedération, the revenues of the General 
Government were not collected directly from indi- 
viduals, but were assessed upon the several States, 


_in their proportions, and each State collected its 


roportion, and paid it into the common treasury. 
To this charge upon the several States, the Vir- 
ginia deed refers. But under our present revenue 
system, the States are not thus charged, but the 
revenues are collected from individuals, by a tax 
upon that which they purchase from abroad. And 
under the Constitution this peculiar phraseology 
of the Virginia and North Carolina deeds, can 


| have no practical meaning and effect, unless, per- 


haps, in the event of a resort to a ** capitation or 
other direct tax,’’ which (under the Constitution) 
would be laid in proportion to the census or enu- 


Mr. Chairman, the first step taken to secure a 
cession of their lands by the States to the General 
Government was in 1780. Under the Articles of 
Confederation, the General Government, as I have 
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people; and by reason of the general derangement 
of trade and commerce in the country, some of 
the States were unable and failed to furnish their 
proportion of ‘*the general charge and expendi- 
ture.”’ Congress was thus greatly embarrassed in 
raising means to prosecute the war, and on the 
6th of September, 1780, passed a resolution rec- 
ommending to the States to surrender their lands 
to the United States. Further to induce this sur- 
render, on the 10th of October of the same year, 
by resolution of Congress, the States were assured 
that the lands ** should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of the United States.’ Under this 
call, New York alone surrendered her lands. On 
the 18th of April, 1783, Congress again appealed 
to the States, assuring them , the 
national debt, reliance was had on the ** prospect 
of vacant territory in aid of other re sources.” 
Virginia then surrendered herlands. But so great 
was the solicitude of Congress to obtain the con- 
trol of the residue of the vacant territory, that in 
April, 1784, the subject was again presented to 
the attention of the States; and they were urged 
to consider ** that the war being now brought to 
‘a happy termination by the personal services of 
‘our soldiers, the supplies of property by our citi- 


that, to discharge 


zens, and loans of money from them as well as 
from foreigners, these several creditors have a 
right to expect that funds shall be provided on 
which they may rely for indemnification; that 
Congress still consider vacant territory as an im- 
portant 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ and that therefore the said 


States be earnestly pressed, by immediate and 
liberal cessions, to forward these necessary enda, 


resource: 
‘ 


‘ 


‘and to promote the harmony of the Union.”’ 
Upon this call, Massachusetts, Connecticut, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia surrendered 


their lands tothe General Government. And, sir, 
as soon as all these States, except Georgia, had 
made their cessions, Congress, by a law of 1790, 
pledged the lands ina the Western Territory to the 
payment of the public debt. 

“or what purpose, then, sir, were these lands 
conveyed to the United States? The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Fvciver] says it was not to pay 
any debt. Sir, I do not insist that it was for that 
purpose only. I repudiate the whole of the doc- 
trine that these lands were held by the Govern- 
ment, in trust, to pay the public debt, and after 
that for the benefit of the several States, and out 
of which grew the whole of the land distribution 
olicy. But the whole transaction by which these 
ands were acquired by the United States, and the 
pledge of them to our creditors in 1790, show that 
the great consideration and inducement on the part 
of the States, in their surrender, was to provide 
for the exigencies of the country during the war, 
and to discharge the public de bt afterwards; and, 
sir, after these ends were accomplished, the Fed- 
eral Government held these lands, not specially in 
trust, but as she holds all | ther property, to 
be used and disposed of by her, as the represent- 
ative of the whole people, for the public good. 
And, sir, it is upon this very doctrine of the public 
good, that I advocate a reduction of the price of 
the public lands to the settlers. Now that 


ier oO 


the 


| debts of the Revolution, and of the war of 1812, 


| Congress after the payment of the public debt, one of 


| lo meet the expenses of the war. 


ymmes and associates, for the purpose ef estab-.|| said, could not impese any tax directly upon the || 


have been discharged, I deny that Congress may 
rightfully speculate in the lands off of the settlers, 
It is not for the public good. In his message of 
1832, President Jackson says: 

“Among the interests which merit the consideration oi 
the 
most important, in my view, is that of the lands 
Previous to the formation of our present Constitution, it 
was recommended by Congress that a portion of the Waste 
lands owned by the States, should be ceded to the United 
States for the purposes of general harmony, and as a fund 
The recommendation 
was adopted; and at different periods of time, the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. and Georgia, granted their vacant «oil 
lor the uses for which they had Leen asked. As the lands 
may now be considered as relieved from this pledge, the 
objeet for which they were ceded having been accomplished, 
it ia in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in such 
way as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony, and general 
interest of the American people.”’ 


public 


Again, in the same message, he says: 

“ [ft seems to me to be our true policy that the public 
lands shal) cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source of 
revenne,and that they shall be sold to settlers in limited 
parcels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the 
United States the expenses of the present system and the 


}| cost arising under our Indian compacts.” 


If these lands are held under so strict a trust, 
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and may not be diverted for any purpose, as gen- | 
tlemen contend, then I ask, how came the numer- | 
ous grants to schools, academies, and works of | 
internal improvement, atevery period of the coun- | 
try’s history? Did Washington, Jefferson, Mad- | 
ison, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson violate a 
sacred trust in signing the numerous bills making 
the grants? 

But, Mr. Chairman, lest I be misunderstood, I 
will say, that I do not advocate, and will not sup- 
port, all of the bills making grants of lands for 
railroads now before Congress. Many of them I 
will oppose. J will only support such as [| be- | 
lieve to be of general interest and importance, 
** national in their character.’’ The bill introduced | 
by my colleague [Mr. Davis} I willsupport. That 
bill proposes to give to the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Terra Haute, in the State of Indiana, to 
Springfield, in the State of Illinois, the alternate | 
sections of the public lands, for six sections in 
width on each side of said road. Now, sir, how | 
can the Government, or any portion of the country, | 
sustain any loss by this grant? Under it, about 
61,000 acres will be given to these States, upon the 
condition that the railroad is constructed. But, 
under the provisions of the bill, the 61,000 acres 
reserved by the Government are required to be 
sold for $2 50 per acre; and thus, upon the construc- 
tion of the road, the reserved lands will bring as 
much into the public Treasury as the whole would 
have brought without the road. And, sir, no man 
can doubt that the lands so reserved by the Gov- 
ernment will sell more readily at this increased 
rice than, without the road, the whole would 
iave sold for $1 25 peracre? And the purchasers 
mey well afford to give the enhanced price, for, by 
the construction of the road, the lands are rendered 
that much more valuable. This road will form a 
portion of the great line of railroads running from 
the East to the West, connecting by this chain the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. When this great enterprise is 
completed, it will be a work of national import- 
ance. 

There is, sir, a provision in this bill, and I be- 
lieve the same provision is found in the other rail- 
road bills, the importance of which is, | think, 
overlooked. Itis, that when the road is completed, 
the Government shall have the right of transport- 
ing in the cars the troops, munitions of war, and 
army supplies of the United States, at the lowest 
rates paid by individuals for like services; and that 
the public mails shall be transported thereon, un- 
der the charge and direction of the Post Office 
Department, at such prices as Congress may es- 
tablish. By reference to the report of the Post- | 
master General, we find that during the last fiscal 
year, the transportation of the mails upon rail- 
roads throughout the United States, cost the 
Government about eleven and one half cents per 
mile; by coaches about five cents and three mills; 
by steamboats, about eight cents and three mills; 
and by other modes not specified, about four cents 
and eight mills per mile. In the State of Indiana 
the total annual transportation of the mails was 
1,769,844 miles. Of this transportation, 99,216 
miles were upon railroads, ata cost of $10,650, 
being about ten and three fourth cents per mile; 
the remaining transportation of 1,670,628 miles, 
was by modes not specified, at a cost of $77,634, 
about four and two thirds cents per mile. Mr. 
Chairman, it is very obvious that with but little 
delay, railroad companies might transport the 
mails with less inconvenience, and at less ex- 
yense than it can be done by any other mode. 
Vet the Government is now paying them for this 
service at a rate of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. higher than is paid to the 
other contractors for the same service. This is 
owing to the fact that these companies can have 
no competitors for carrying the mail with equal 
speed. The right secured to Congress in this 
bill, of establishing fair prices for carrying the mail 
over the road, if secured in the roads now carrying | 
the mails, would save annually of the post office 
revenue, about $500,000—nearly one sixth of the | 
entire cost of transportation of the mails in the 
United States, and nearly one fourth the amount | 
received from sales of the public lands. What, 
then, sir, will this right be worth, when the roads 
now commenced, or in contemplation, are com- | 
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pleted, and two thirds of the mail transportation is 
upon them? Sir, it would save annually to the 
Government nearly as much as we receive from 
the lands. I have no means of estimating the 


annual saving to the Government likely to accrue | 


from the provision in these bills, that the troops, 
munitions of war, and army supplies of the United 
States shall be transported on the roads at the 


lowest rates paid by individuals for like services; || 
but I will say, that if the demands of the railroad | 


monopolies for this service are as exorbitant and 


unconscionable, as they are for carrying the mails, | 
then this provision cannot but be valuable, and in | 


time of war, for the speedy transportation of the 


army without extortion, it would be of the greatest 
importance. 


In his report of last November, the Commis- | 
sioner of the General Land Office, speaking of the | 


Western States and the Territories, says: 


‘© In those States and Territories there now remains an || 
aggregate of more than fourteen bundred millions of acres | 
of unsold land, abounding in all the varieties of mineral | 
wealth, and fruitful in all the productions of the earth that || 


can minister to the happiness or comfort of man.’’: 


Fourteen hundred millions of acres! 
is it, sir, that our minds fail to fully take in and 
comprehend its extent. ‘* Fruitful in all the pro- 
ductions of the earth, that can minister to the com- 


| fort or happiness of man,”’ this vast portion of the 
Holding these lands | 


earth lies yet a wilderness. 
for the people, in what way shall the Government 
dispose of them? What, sir, should be its policy 
in reference to this great territory? Should it be 
liberal, encouraging its early settlement, and the 
speedy development of its vast resources; or, to 
secure two or three millions of dollars annually 
to the public Treasury, should the lands be held 
on to with a miser’s grasp? Sir, let them be set- 
tled, improved, and cultivated, and the settlers will 
pay into the Treasury, in the import tax upon for- 


eign goods which they must consume, more than 
T -~ a | 
we are annually realizing from the sales of the 


lands. And what a market will New England be 
called upon to supply from her shops and facto- 


ries, and Pennsylvania from her furnaces, and the | 


South with the productions of her soil! And how 
willour commerce be stimulated—our ships laden 
down with the productions of that vast country! 
I say to gentlemen of New England, and the At- 


lantic States, that we all have an interest in this || 


great enterprise. 


But we are met with the sectional and selfish | 


reply, that the advantages of this liberal legislation 
cannot be available to the people of the East. I 
ask, why not?) Why may not the industrious and 


_ enterprising young men of your States, who have 


| greater interest. 


not means to secure a homestead where the land 
is so high, go to the West, and, at the cheap rates 
which I propose, secure to themselves a freehold, 


and the independent position of Western farm- | 


ers? 


It is true, Mr. Chairman—and I freely admit | 


it—that, in this policy, the Western States have the 


none the poorer. Z 
you, but will bring our wealth up out of that 
earth which is now idle and waste. We ask no 


unequal and unjust protective laws, by which you | 


shall be taxed that we may become rich. Mr. 
Chairman, I will not disguise the fact that upon 
this question I feel and speak as a Western man; 
and | am bold to say that the West may now 


rightfully claim that a liberal, generous policy be | 


adopted in the disposition of the public lands. To 


show, sir, the profit made by the Government in || 
the sales of the lands to the people of the West, I 


So fast | 


By bringing these wild lands | 
into cultivation, and subjecting them to State tax- || 
ation, we are made the richer, while you are made || 
In this we take nothing from | 
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|, Less than half the land surveyed has been sold, 
|| and the whole cost of selling and managing 
| the same, including every expense, not pre- 
| 
| 
| 


VIGOUR Y GRONQOR, 1605 5 vcteecccvess covcces 7,466,304 
Aggregate outlay of every kind................ 74.957 ao 
Net profit to the Government.................. $00'sar a 


This will be more fully appreciated when it is un 
|, that the average cost to the Government of ac 
|| to the public lands, including the extinguish 


derstoog 
quiring title 


! \ : ment of 
SOME SEN OO oc coe atucwectseeths hace cents 14 Se 


4 4] per 
COM GP IINEY csssdiesevcesas secech cicbacct 2.07 , a 
Cost of selling and managing................ 5.32 

TOME RVOREEE COM s v0.6 inns cancescceriocosces 21.80 


While for each acre sold, the Government gets $1 25, ora 
net profit, over and'above every cost and expense, #1 (j3 |_- 
per acre.”’ 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the lands cost the Goy. 
ernment not twenty-two cents per acre, and she 
|| sells them for $1 25. The eighty acre tract costs 

her not quite $17 60, and she sells it for ¢100 
And for the quarter section, which costs her less 
than $35 20, she gets $200, making a profit of 
$164 80, on every quarter section she sells to the 
farmers of the West. This profit not being re- 
quired to meet any og sean connected with the 
|| lands, goes into the ‘Treasury, and forms a part 

of the general revenue. It is a tax, sir, to that 
amount upon the settlers of the West. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us prosecute this inquiry 
a little further. When the Indian title is extip. 
guished, and the surveys are completed, what are 
| the lands that are situated far out from the set- 

tlements worth to the Government? What cay 

she get for them? Not anything, sir. Not even 
|| the twenty-two cents per acre. But, as the ad. 
vancing column of emigration approaches, bearing 
down the forests, opening farms, building up 
towns, constructing roads, erecting school-houses 
and churches, organizing society, and establishing 
law and order, these lands are brought into mar- 
ket, and are rendered valuable and desirable, and 
then the Government may command for them the 
$1 25 per acre from the hardy, enterprising, ad- 
venturous men, who lead the advanced ranks of 
civilization. Sir, it is the bold pioneers of the 
West that have given value to your lands. And 
when they or their sons wish to improve and cul- 
tivate a portion thereof, theirGovernment charges 
and taxes them with this very value which they 
have given to it. To show the profit which the 
General Government has made out of the sales of 
her lands to the people, I will refer to the sales that 
have been made in the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent. And first, sir, I will say, 
that I have heard very much said since I have taken 
|, my seat in this Hall, about the donations of land 
that have been made to the State of Indiana, and 
|| other Western States. And these donations have 
been spoken of as if they were mere benefactions 
from the hand of the Government. Let us see 
how the account stands with Indiana. 

The grants made to her for schools, colleges, 
&c., for roads, canals, and other internal improve- 
ments, for the seat of government, and for swamp 
lands, in the aggregate amount to 3,267,460 acres, 
which, at $1 25 per acre, would amount to 
$4,084,325. But, sir, for 675,917 acres of this, 
| amounting, at $1 25 per acre, to $844,996, granted 
by the law providing for her admission into the 
Cain, Indiana surrendered the right of taxing 
the lands sold by the General Government for five 
years after the sale, a full consideration, and that 
grant is no donation. This leaves the Govern- 
ment to claim as a donation to the State only 
2,591,543 acres, amounting to $3,239,329. I have 
not included the three per cent. of the sales of the 
lands in the State, secured to her by the same law, 
for that was but a part of the consideration for 





will read from the report of the Commissioner of |, Which the State surrendered her right of taxing the 


the General Land Office, of December 9, 1850. 
He says: 


. : — ; } 
“That by a careful examination it is ascertained that the |) 


entire area of the public domain, exclusive of the lands in 


Oregon, California, New Mexico, Utah, the Indian and |! 
Nebraska Territories, was 424,103,750 acres. About one | 
fourth of this land has been sold, and the purchase money | 


received for it amounts to $135,339,092. The cost of the 
whole of these lands, including the amount paid to France 
for Louisiana, to Spain for the Floridas, and amount paid 
for extinguishing the Indian title, was.........$61,121,717 
A portion only of these Jands has been surveyed, 
the enst of which, including salaries of survey- 
ors general, and clerks and expense, attend- 
ing the surveys, is......... oe censtccese 


6,369,838 || made a ~~ 


lands for five years after their sale. The people 
of Indiana have purchased of the lands within her 
border 15,918,790 acres. This cost the Govern- 
ment not quite twenty-two cents per acre, amount 
ing to $2,502,133 80. For this land the Govern- 
ment received from the purchasers $21,870,255 57, 
more than $1 37 per acre, — _—_ to the 
Government upon every acre of land sold to the 
people of Indiana of $1 15. . 
Mr. Chairman, after deducting the donations to 
|| the State, es * at $1 25 per acre, and the 
|| costs of th- eneral Government has 
ou. upon the lands sold to the set- 
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“ors within the State of Indiana, of the sum of | our institutions, and longs for the liberty they 
616 128,793. When was a people so taxed? and || secure, and makes ours the land of his choice and 


* ho were the men who paid this enormous profit? 
Not men of wealth; not speculators, sir. 
were bold men, energetic and enterprising; but 
they were generally poor men—men who, to se- 
~grea home for themselves and their families, paid 
syt the Jast . ; 
neans encountered the hardships of the border 
fe, without means opened their farms, built their 
houses, and made their roads. W hat a contrast 
athe policy towards the East, with her manu- 
acturing establishments, and the West, with her 
wricultural interest. The former you have pro- 
veted, encouraged, and stimulated, while the lat- 
vr, in its infancy and in its weakness, you have 
made to pay a burdensome tribute. 
“And, sir, where has this money, that the West 
has paid into the Treasury, gone? Notin any way 
has it been received by the West. Not atithe have 
we received back again. While our navigation 
and commerce are neglected, and ourgreat national 
rivers are unimproved, this money that we have 
paid into the Treasury is taken to construct your 
breakwaters, improve your harbors, and build 
your light-houses upon the Atlantic coast. And 
vet Maine, and New York, and Virginia cry, Hold 
on to the lands; tax them, we must have revenue 
fom them. Sir, the pioneers of the West have 
paid enough; let their sons have cheap lands. 
Give the young men of the country lands upon 
easy terms, and they, as independent farmers, 
will make you a good return of virtue, of patriot- 
am, and of revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I will refer to 
the sentiments of President Jackson, expressed 
twenty years ago. And I do so with great pleas- 
ire, for he understood Western interest, and com- 
prehended the importance of agriculture more thor- 
oughly than any other statesman of our country. 
(nd if his sentiments had governed in other admin- 
istrations, we would not have seen the West, in 
ts infant struggles, so burdened by the hand of 
Government, while the East was protected and 
strengthened. He says: 

“Tt cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of 
these lands constitutes the true interest of the Republic. 
The weal. and strength of a country are its population, 


and the best part of that population are the cultivators of 


the soil. 


Independent farmers are everywhere the basis 
fsociety, and true friends of liberty.”’ 


Again, he says: 


“The adventurous and hardy population of the West, 
besides contributing their equal share of taxation under our 
mport system, have, in the progress of our Government, 
for the lands they oecupy, paid into the Treasury a large 
proportion of forty millions of dollars, and of the revenue 
received therefrom, but a small part has been expended 
imong them. When, tothe disadvantage of their situation 
n this respect, we add the consideration that it is their 
lahor alone which gives real value to the lands, and that the 
proceeds arising from their sale are distributed chiefly 
among States which had not originally any claim to them, 
and which have enjoyed the undivided emolument arising 
from the sale of their own lands, it cannot be expected that 
the new States will remain longer contented with the pres- 
ent policy after the payment of the public debt. To avert 
the consequences which may be apprehended from this 
ause, and to put an end forever to all partial and inter- 
ested legislation on this subject, and to afford to every 
American citizen of enterprise, the opportunity of securing 
an independent freehold, it seems to me, therefore, best to 


abandon the idea of raising a future revenue out of the pub- 
lic lands. *? 


Mr. Chairman, there is but one other consider- 
ation in favor of the reduction of the price of the 
public lands, which I shall now notice. It is, sir, 
that it will provide for the foreign emigration that 


is yearly landing upon our shores in greatly-in- | 


creased numbers. Motives of humanity, as well 
as considerations of sound policy, require that we 
provide cheap lands for these emigrants. Whether 
we desire it or not, they will come. In Europe, 


the battle for freedom seems to have been fought, | 


and lost. Despotism has settled down upon the 
people. All who long for liberty are looking to- 
wards our shores. Ireland is coming, and Ger- 
many is sending jher children. Oppression has 
made them poor, and many destitute, and man 

wih small means, are landing. For their maui. 
or our good and safety, give them cheap lands. 

_ Sir, Lam not one of those who are troubled with 
Tears of danger to our institutions on account of 
the presence of a foreign population amongstus. I 
hink that the man who leaves the land of his 
Nativity, the associations of his youth;and the 
attachments of his manhood, because he admires 


| 
i 
| 
| 


dollar to the Government, and without | 


'| settler in getting his freehold. 
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|| adoption, gives a high guarantee of his fidelity to 
They | 


our laws and institutions. But to those who think 


differently, who believe there is danger in this || 


foreign emigration, may I not address my argu- 


|; ment? 


Whence do you apprehend the danger? 
what circumstances is it most imminent? Is it 
not where we find them in great numbers depend- 
ent upon city labor for subsistence? But hold out 
inducements for them to go out to the new coun- 
try, each man to settle down upon land that is his 
own, and labor there for lived 


| associating with the native farmers around him, 


and how soon will they become Americanized— 
imbued with the pervading loveofcountry? They 


| will then feel that they and their children have a 


| tions. 


stake and interest in the country and its institu- 
In peace they will be quiet, law-abiding 
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| 
| Be this as it may, it is not my purpose, as I have 


f and his children, | 


citizens, and in war the country’s cause will be | 


their cause, and her enemies their enemies. 
Mr. Chairman, I know of no object that, as 
philanthropists and statesmen, we can more desire, 


| than that every man who cultivates the soil shall 


have his own land to labor upon. But, sir, there 
is force in the objection to the bill under consider- 
ation, that it gives the land to the settler without 
any price; that it is taking that which belongs to 
all, and giving it to a part. And to avoid that 
objection, | propose the amendment that the Gov- 
ernment shall be paid for each piece of land what 
it has cost her. Hone can then complain of in- 
equality or injustice. And the price, twenty-two 
cents per acre, is but a small impediment to the 
It is but a small 
impediment too, to the speedy settlement of the 
Western wilderness. 

I therefore move that the bill and pending 
amendments be reported to the House, with a rec- 
ommendation that they be recommitted to the 
Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to 
report a bill securing to the settler the right to en- 
ter a quarter section of land at the price it costs 
the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Then I will make it when 


in order, if I can get the floor. 


That motion is not now 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


“~\ “f) T “7 r 
SPEECH OF HON. H. H. SIBLEY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“ipril 24, 1852. 
The House having resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the bill for the encour- 
agement of agriculture, manufactures, and other branches 


of industry, by granting a portion of the public lands to each 
actual settler thereon— 


Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I have repeatedly endeavored 
to obtain the floor, during the last three or four 
weeks, with the intention of lending my humbleaid 
in support of the bill before the committee, and until 
now have as often failed. Meanwhile, so many 
speeches have been made by gentlemen in favor of 
its general provisions, that nearly the whole ground 
has been covered, and I now find so many of my 





| arguments to have been anticipated, and so much 


of my thunder appropriated, in the course of the 
discussion, that I am precluded from entering as 


| fully into the merits of the question as I was pre- 


viously prepared to do. But, sir, the bill involves 
Sr of such vital consequence to the Terri- 
tory | have the honor to represent, that I shall 
take the liberty of stating, in very concise terms, 
the reasons which, in my judgment, should secure 
for it the favorable consideration of Congress. 
Sir, I am prepared to admit that the bill may be 
defective in some of its details. I believe that the 
section which requires a residence of five years, 


| before the settler shall be entitled to receive a patent 


| upon a quarter section of wild lands, and 


for his land, may be advantageously modified by 


substituting two years; for I am satisfied, that any || 


man who will consent to remain for that paiaee, 
pestow 
his labor in cultivating and improving it, may justly 


and equitably claim that he has dearly earned a 


|| fee simple to it, at the hands of this Government. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
j 


+ | 
Under |) 


before mentioned, to advert to the minor points in- 
volved in the bill, but briefly to defend the general 
policy of the proposed alteration in the land legis- 
lation of the country. That some change in the 
present system of disposing of the public domain 
is absolutely necessary, may properly be inferred 
from the facts set forth in the speech of the honor- 


| able gentleman from New York, (Mr. Sutner- 
|| LAND,] in opposition to the bill now before the 


| committee. 


He stated, that for the last ten years, 
the sales of the public lands had very little exceeded 
the average of one million of acres per annum. 
Does not that gentleman perceive, that such an 
admission is fatal to his own plea in favor of the 
present system, and that other means must be re- 
sorted to by this Government to increase the ratio 
of settlement upon the fourteen hundred millions of 


| acres of the public domain, unless it be the determi- 
nation to hold it for centuries in its present state, as 


a fitabode only for the wild beasts of the prairie and 


the forest? No, sir, the existing laws, regulating 


| the disposition of the public lands, if fairly judged 


by their results, are radically wrong, and the 
problem which the people, even now, are calling 
upon Congress to solve, is, how can these laws be 
so modified as to produce a greater amount of prac- 
tical good to the people? 

Mr. Chairman, in the examination of this ques- 
tion, it may not be unprofitable to go back to first 
principles, and to ascertain whether there is any 
other argument than that of physical force, in fa- 
vor of the claim of governments to withhold from 
their citizens, or subjects, the privilege of reclaim- 
ing and becoming bona fide owners of such waste 
and unoccupied tracts of land, as they may fix 
upon for a homestead. Two hundred years ago, 
an eminent writer thus answered that question. 
Said he: 

‘~The nutrition of a commonwealth consisteth in the 
plenty and distribution of materials conducing to life. As 
tor the plenty of matter, it is a thing limited by nature to 
those commodities which, from (the two breasts of our 
common mother) land and sea, God usually either freely 
giveth, or, for labor, selleth to mankind.”’ 

A more modern author, distinguished for the 
able manner with which he has treated those topics 
connected with the science of political economy, 
expresses himself in these words: 

‘The earth, as we have already seen, is not the only 
agent which has productive power; but it is the only one, 
or nearly so, that one set of men take to themselves, to the 
exclusion of others, and of which, consequently, they can 
appropriate the benefits. ‘The waters of rivers, and of the 
sea, by the power which they have of giving movement to 
our machinery, carrying our boats, nourishing our fish, 
have also a productive power; the wind which turns our 
mills, and even the heat of the sun, work for us; but, hap 
pily, no man has yet been able to say, ‘the wind and the 
sun’s rays are mine, and the service which they render 
must be paid for.’ *’ 

Sir, these quotations assert the same great prin- 
ciple. They take the broad and open ground that 
the land, in its original state, should be as free to 
the actual settler as the other elements, and that 
no government has any more right to restrict 
him from enjoying the fruits of his labor, produced 
from previously waste or unappropriated lands, 
than it has to prevent him from breathing the pure 
air of Heaven, or from quenching his thirst at the 
living stream. And it may be remarked, as some- 
what singular, that the sentiments of the writer 
first alluded to, who lived at a period when the 
world was barely emerging from the darkness of 
the middle ages, should now be responded to in 
this day of advanced civilization, by a large por- 
tion of the American people. ‘The petitions which 
are daily introduced here, signed by hundreds and 
by thousands of our worthiest citizens, praying 
for the passage of the bill under consideration, 
breathe the same doctrines. They assume the po- 
sition, that so long as public lands are lying waste 
and unproductive, the first man who will go for- 
ward, make his home upon them, and cultivate 
them, is entitled to receive a fair portion as his 
rizhtful due, to the exclusion of all others. 

“Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this bill should 
make manifest, if they can do so, that its enact- 
ment into a law, will work injury to any class of 
our citizens. If they can accomplish that; if they 
can show that even a large number will suffer se- 
rious detriment by the passage of this bill, then 
there can be no doubt that it will be the duty of 
Congress to reject it. But if this cannot be done, 
aiid if the result will only operate to lessen the 
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profits of land speculators, and save to the ‘Trea- 

sury a paltry million or two of doilars each year, | 
then is it equally certain that this bill should be- 

come a law. Sir, so far as I have been able to 

learn, the main grounds of opposition to this meas- 

ure are, that the public ae under its operation, 

will cease to yield any revenue to the Government, | 
and that, as°a necessary consequence, those who 

are not directly benefited by its provisions, must 

bear an increased burden of taxation for its main- 

tenance. ‘These are plausible objections, but they 

have been sufficiently answered by those advo- 

cates of the bill who have preceded me, and who 

have shown satisfactorily that free grants of land 

to actual settlers, would so swell the number of 
consumers of foreign goods, as greatly to increase 

the amount now received from the duties on im- 

ports; and in that way far more than compensate 

for any diminution in the receipts from the sale of 
the public lands. As a mere matter of economy, 

therefore, the plan now proposed should be 

adopted. 

But, leaving out of view entirely the mere ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, the proposition that this 
republican Government shal] continue to grasp all 
of its immense unoccupied possessions with the 
tenacity of a miser, and to say to its citizens, 
** You shall not have a title to any portion of these 
lands, no matter how long you may have resided 
upon them, or how much you have improved 
them, without paying a large sum therefor,”’ is 
repugnant to every sentiment of the age and the 
country in which we live, and should be at once 
discarded. Itcomesindirect conflict with the po- 
litical axiom, that all popular Governments should | 
remain poor, however prosperous may be the con- 
dition of the people. ‘The argument which is com- 
monly used against all innovations upon established 
laws and customs, in this country as well as else- 
where, is, that as the community has _ hitherto 
prospered, we should be content to follow in the 
old and beaten paths. But it should be recollected, 
**that although many modern States have risen 
‘to wealth and power, in the midst of taxa- 
‘ tion and restrictions, this is not owing to those | 
‘ restraints on the natural course of human affairs, | 
‘but in spite of such powerful causes of discour- 
‘agement. The prosperity of the same countries 
‘would have been much greater, had they been 
‘ governed by a more enlightened and liberal pol- 
‘icy. » All that can be desired is, that laws condu- 
‘ cive to the general interest of society, should be | 
‘made and carried into execution. This is the 
‘problem which different political constitutions 
‘ more or less imperfectly solve.’’ 

Who ts there among us at this day who believes, 
that if the laws regulating the sales of the public 
lands had been less rigid and exacting, or if free 
grants of the public domain had been offered many 
years ago to actual settlers, the Republic would not 
now be much further advanced in all the elements 
of wealth and power, if not in population, than 
itnow is? It is a fact, that the increase in the 
sales of the public lands has by no means kept | 


pace with that of the population, since the founda- || 


tion of the Government. The high rates at which | 
your lands were held, have forced thousands upon | 
thousands to remain in the corrupting atmosphere 

of your large cities, who otherwise would have | 
become contented and happy tillers of the soil. 

Upon every individual who has purchased a quar- | 
ter section at the minimum price, this Govern- 

ment has imposed a tax, through all time, of $15 

or $20 annualiy, estimating the interest upon the 

capital of which you have deprived him, at the 

usual value attached to the use of money in the 

West. That new tax has become ‘a new charge 

on production, and has raised the natural price.”’ 

When gentlemen undertake to state the amount 

which has been received into the Treasury from 

these sales, they should not fail to add these items 

of interest, if th 


when this has been carried out in all its ramifica- 
tions, it willat once be perceived how onerous has 
been the tax imposed by this Government upon pur- 
chasers of the soil, and to what an extent the land 
States and Territories have been victimized under 
the operation of thepresentsystem, It should be 


borne in mind, likewise, that the records of your | 
General Land Office show the whole cost of the | 


public lands, after taking into consideration the || time is at hand when the arbitrary exercise of || lead the vanguard of civilization. Thousands 


ey desire to present the question | 
in a fair and proper light before the country. And | 
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expense of extinguishing the Indian titles, of sur- 
veys, salaries of officers, and other contingencies, 


| to be less than twenty-two cents per acre; conse- 


quently a clear profit is made by the Government 
of more than one dollar upon every acre that is 
sold. If an individual capitalist should take ad- 
vantage of his wealth to monopolize, and to hold | 
at exorbitant rates any article indispensable to the 
comfort or subsistence of the community in which 
he lives, he would be justly denounced asa wretch, 
unfit to associate with honorable men. And yet | 
in no respect would he be more heartless or worthy | 
of blame, than is a Government which exacts from | 
its citizens a fivefold price, for those lands which 
are absolutely necessary for their support. 

It is not the true policy of this Government, Mr. 
Chairman, to restrain the people within fixed 
limits, or to confine them by ‘* metes and bounds.”’ 
Permit them to go where they will throughout 
your broad domain, and to transform whatever 
portion of the soil they may choose to take pos- 
session of, from a waste, into fields teeming with 
those productions of the earth which are required | 
for the sustenance of man. And when they have 
done this, let them feel that you have secured to 
them a home, of which no earthly power save 
their own volition can deprive them, or their chil- 
dren-after them. This should be the premium 
offered by por upon industry, which, however | 
small in reality, will yet be gratefully appreciated | 
by the gallant spirits who lead the way into the | 
wilds of the West. Sir, I have never spent a 
month in any State of this Union. My life has 
been passed in the Territories, upon the outer 
verge of civilization. I know the character of the 
pioneer, and of the men who even now are on their 
way to the West, and I speak understandingly | 
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ower, such as I have alluded to, will be rebuked 
The people are becoming more and more alive 1, 
their duties and responsibilities; and while de 
will yield to that Government, which is the mere 
agent of their will, all needful respect and aid in 
the discharge of its proper and legitimate functions 


they will divest it of all powers, which may by. 
turned into an instrument of oppression to ‘any 
class of citizens. Nor will it long be suffered, that 
the immense public domain shall continue to be 
barred against those, who have not the means tp 
pay for the privilege of tilling the ground which 
God has bestowed upon all his creatures, but o¢ 
which the avaricious temper of the Governmen 
has hitherto deprived even its own citizens, 

I conclude what | have to say upon this branch 
of the subject, by repelling, with indignation, the 
charge that has been made here, that the bil] now 
before the committee is tinctured with agrarian 
doctrines. Sir, when I see the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHanp.er] rising in his 
place on this floor, to advocate a measure of gen. 
eral policy with the eloquence which he has dis. 
played in the defense of this bill, and find hin 
sustained by such men as his colleagues, { Messrs, 
| Dawson and Moore,] by the chairman of the 
Public Land Committee, and other gentlemen 
equally distinguished and conservative in their 
views, and when I find that measure to be in exact 
accordance with the sentiments heretofore avowed 
by the lights of both the great parties of the coun- 
| try, and particularly those of the Democratic party, 
| 1 can but express my astonishment, that any mem- 
ber could be found with boldness sufficient, to de- 
nounce it as I have heard it denounced in this Hall. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I desire most earp- 
estly that the bill originated, and so ably advo- 


t 


when I say, that it is such homes as this bill, if || cated by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr, 


adopted, will create, which will ever remain the | 
nurseries of that love of freedom, by which alone 


our present happy form of government can be per- | 
petuated. From the abodes of the working classes | 
of your inland population, there will issue, in the | 


hour of danger to the country, a power not only 
self-sustaining, but abundantly able to bear the 
ship of State safely through all the storms that 
may beset her. In these ‘* piping times of peace,”’ 


this power if not dormant, is only partially devel- | 
| oped at the polls, for it cannot be called forth in 


its full majesty by the ordinary struggles for party 
ascendancy. If, then, the future hopes of the 
Republic must rest, not upon the denizens of 
crowded cities, but in the masses who daily toil 
in the workshop and upon the farm, there can be 


no question that the best Jine of policy which can | 


be pursued, is that which favors the increase of 
these industrial classes. 

But hitherto a course has been taken in direct 
opposition to this plan. The Government has 
watched its public domain with a jealous eye, and 


| there are now enactments upon your statute-books, | 


aimed at the trespasser upon it, which should be 
expunged as a disgrace to the country and to the 
nineteenth century. Especially is he pursued with 
anrelenting severity, who has dared to break the 
silence of the primeval forest by the blows of the 
American axe. The hardy lumberman, who has 


| penetrated the remotest wilds of the Northwest, to |, 
drag from their recesses, the materials for building | 


up towns and cities in the great valley of the Mis- 


sissippi, has been particularly marked out as a | 
After enduring all the privations, and || 
subjecting himself to the perils incident to his | 
vocation—when he has toiled for months to add, || 
by his honest labor, to the comfort of his fellow- |, 
men, and to the aggregate wealth of the nation— | 
he finds himself suddenly in the clutches of the 


victim. 


proceeds of his long winter’s work are reft from 
him, and exposed to public sale for the benefit of 
his paternal government—or rather for the advan- 
tage of its minions—for not one cent ever finds its 
way into the Treasury; and the object of this 


_ law, for trespassing on the public domain. The | 
| 


oppression and wrong is further harassed by vex- | 
atious law proceedings against him. These out- 


rages in Wisconsin and Minnesota, are sanctioned 
by the same Government that permits the public 
lands in California and Oregon to be overrun by 


both citizens and foreigners, who are allowed to | 
appropriate to their own use what is upon, as well | 


as under the earth, without hindrance. Sir, the 


Jounson,] may speedily become the law of the 
land, with such modifications as shall render it 
most acceptable to the actual settler, there is an- 
other land bill now ready to be reported by the 
Committee, which, I wish I could flatter myself, 
| would net receive the sanction of a majority of this 
| House. I refer to that which was introduced by 
| the honorable member from Illinois, [Mr. Bis- 
| SELL,] providing for a donation of ten millions of 
|| acres of the public lands, to be apportioned among 
the States, in the compound ratio of their area and 
representation, for the relief and support of the in- 
digent insane therein. It stipulates that each State 
having public lands of a suitable quality within its 
own limits, shall receive its portion therefrom; but 
those not having such lands, shall be authorized 
to select from the public domain, not in the other 
States, but exclusively in the Territories. This is 
the identical scheme which the same gentleman 
| introduced, and pressed so warmly during the last 
Congress, but which was ultimately defeated. 
Mr. Chairman, much as it grieves me to oppose 
any bill emanating from my honorable friend, my 
duty is so plainly marked out, that 1 could not 
evade its performance, even if I desired to do so. 
I am led to resist the measure at the very thresholtl, 
' while I have the opportunity, with the hope of 
| convincing this House in advance, that should it 
| prove successful, a great and irreparable injury 
will thereby be inflicted upon the Territories of 
Minnesota and of Oregon. The bill, at my earnest 
|| solicitation, was modified in two important par- 
| ticulars, so as to render the draught, if we are to 
be compelled to swallow it, as little nauseous as 
possible; but it is still very objectionaole, and 
more particularly so, in the invidious distinction 
which it proposes to make between the States and 
| the organized Territories, 
| Sir, when these temporar 


| 





overnments were 
established, there was an implied but solemn pledge 
| given by Congress, that so soon as the increase of 
| population would justify it, these Territories 

should be admitted, in accordance withestablished 

precedent, into the Union, with the same advan- 
| tages and upon an equal footing with the original 

States, in all respects whatsoever. It is with this 
assurance, that RMinnchote and Oregon are now 
|| augmenting in population with unexampled ra id- 
| ity; and no man immigrates to either, who loes 
not look forward to their speedy admission into 
the Union. It is this expectation which nerves 
| the settler to meet all the trials, and overcome a!! 
| the difficulties, which fall to the lot of those who 
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have already gone into these favored regions, and 


her thousands are even now following in their 
eotsteps, to purchase your lands and cultivate 
‘hem in accordance with your invitation, and with 
~ olieit reliance upon the good faith of the Gov- 
senment. Will you falsify your pledges, and 
pring bitter disappointment to the breasts of these 
men, by passing a bill which will deliver them 
aver to the tender mercies of the several States? 
Will you take the lands, which the pioneer has 
endered valuable by the sweat of his brow, for 
che benefit of his friends and relatives, and trans- 
for them to a foreign jurisdiction having no sym- 
aathy with him, and no regard for the sacrifices 
he has made? Will you cripple and embarrass 
your Territories, and retard their admission into 
‘he Union for long, long years? If this House is 
nrepared to inflict such a train of calamities upon 
“ as | have indicated, and to trifle with the faith 
of the nation, it will pass this bill, but not other- 
wise. - a 

The land States object most peremptorily to any 
grants of public lands, within their limits, being 
made to other States. They have the power to 
make themselves felt in the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and therefore their protest will be effectual. 
There must be grave reasons for the stand thus 


taken by them; and the same reasons exist in full | 


force, against any such scheme being carried into 
effect in the organized Territories. They should 
be prepared to resist any measure of this kind, if 
intended to be enforced upon the latter, with the 
same alacrity and zeal that they would manifest, 
if their own States were to be subjected to a 
like outrage. If it is wrong for the General 
Government to transfer to a State its title to lands 
in another State, it would be a strange train of 
reasoning which would lead tothe conclusion, that 
it would not be equaliy so to give to the same 
State, its lands in the Territories so soon to become 
States. No, sir; if the plan proposed in the bill 
alluded to should be carried out, it will be because 
Minnesota and Oregon have no vote in either 
House of Congress, and are consequently power- 
less to defend their rights. 


| was somewhat surprised yesterday, on listen- 


ing to the speech of the gentleman from Illinois, 
{Mr. Yares,] now in front of me, to hear him 
eulogize this bill of his colleague. I cannot be- 
lieve that he has examined its provisions, or he 
would hardly have supported a measure with such 
warmth, which, if successful, will work so much 
injury to the organized Territories. Nor, do I 
suppose that, upon examination, he would be wiil- 
ing to record his vote in favor of any such scheme. 

Mr. YATES, (Mr. Sister yielding.) I reply 
to the gentleman, | would apply no principle to 
the Territories which I would not to the States. In 
my remarks yesterday, I did not speak to the de- 
tails of the bill, but in favor of the objects of the 
grant; thatis, aid to the States in the endowment 
of institutions for the relief of the insane. 

Mr. SIBLEY, (in continuation.) I will bea 
little more explicit. I simply alluded to the fact 
that the gentleman from Illinois had eulogiaed the 
bill about to be reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and expressed my surprise and regret 
to find him assuming a position of, as I conceived 
it, hostility to the interests of the Territories. But 
[ took occasion to say at the same time, that I did 
not believe the gentleman had examined the de- 
tails of the bill, or he would have hesitated to com- 
mit himself to its support. I desire now to pay 
my respects to another gentleman, who | am sorry 
to see is notin his seat. I refer to the honorable 
member from Missouri, who is chairman of the 
Public Land Committee. 

Mr. HALL. Iam here, if the gentleman al- 
ludes to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I ask his pardon. 1 did not 
perceive him, as he was not in his seat. Well, 
sir, | hold that honorable member in as high re- 
Spect and estimation as I do any other individual 
on this floor; but I must be permitted to propound 
an interrogatory to him, as I wish for information 
on a particular point. In consulting the debates, 
or rather the Journal of the last Congress, I notice 
as a singular fact, that the gentleman’s vote is re- 
corded in the negative upon a motion to suspend 
the rules, for the purpose of discharging the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, from 
the further consideration of the very bill he is now 


| 
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prepared to report from the committee of which 
he 1s the chairman, and which I learn he is now 
prepared to support. 
this seeming inconsistency in his views? 


Mr. HALL. 


of Illinois, to instruct the Committee on Public 


| Lands to reporta bill granting 10,000,000 acres of 


the public lands for the relief of the indigent in- 
sane, | voted for that resolution. When, how- 


| ever, the bill was introduced here, I voted against 
| it, because I did not like its features. The present 
| one, however, is an entirely different bill, or at 


any rate it removes the objections which | had 
against that of the last session. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I am glad to hear the explana- 
tion of the vote given by the gentleman on the oc- 


| casion referred to, although I cannot agree with 


him that there is any essential difference in the 


| features of the bill now ready to be reported from 


the Committee on Public Lands,and that introduced 
during the last Congress. There is one limitation, 
to be sure, in the present bill, and that a very proper 


| one, restricting the States having lands assigned 


them from selling them ata higher rate than the 
minimum price of the public lands, 


Mr. HALL. Another thing is, they shall be 


| compelled to sell them within twenty years. 


Mr. SIBLEY. I do not regard any such limit- 
ations as of the least value. Now, sir, I must say 


that [ have been disappointed at the pers as- 


sumed 7 my friend from Missouri. looked for 
powerful aid from that quarter, with much the 
same confidence that the Trojans placed in Hector, 


| when they were hard pressed by the Greeks. I had 
not the least idea that he would be selected to re- 


vort such a bill as that proposed, to this House. 
tr he does persist in his support of this measure, 
we shall indeed be again ‘* wounded in the house 
of our friends.’”’ He lives so near to the Territo- 
| ries, and has always manifested so much sympa- 
thy with thefrontier population, that I have not an- 
ticipated, nor will I yet believe he will aid in the 
scheme by which my constituents are to be injured 
and oppressed. 
Mr. HALL. This isa bill in which I do not 
feel any great interest; and I would suggest to the 
gentleman, that if he can devise any restrictions 
| with reference to this bill which are not now in it, 
|and which will secure the Territories from the 
| evils which this bill subjects them to, | will go for 
| the restrictions. I suggest, therefore, if it would 

not be proper, before that bill comes up, to con- 
| sider what further limitations might properly be 
| applied to this bill, to protect his people from its 
effects. [do not want to injure the Territories, 
and will not, if [ know it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Although he has agreed to re- 
| port this bill, { do not think he is heartily in favor 

of it. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. SIBLEY. 
deavoring to convince him of the wrong which we 
| must suffer by its adoption, and to persuade him 
to come to our rescue. I will now proceed with 
my remarks. 

That Congress has the power to control the 
| public lands, whether in the States or Territories, 
no man will deny. But, that this power should 
be exercised with a just regard to the interests of 
' those who dwell within the limits of such States 
| and Territories, is equally certain. There is no 

moral or equitable right in this Government to 
make any disposition of its publicdomain, or other 
property, which would result in certain detriment 
to any community of its citizens, especially when 
| the previous action and invitation of Congress, 
have induced them to place themselves in a posi- 
| tion where injury must follow to them from such 
disposition. 
| Mr. Chairman, it has been very plausibly urged 
in defense of this bill for the relief of the indigent 
insane, that it protects the actual settler in the 
possession of bie rights; that it confirms pre- 
emption claims; that it prevents the States from 
selling the lands at a higher rate than the mini- 
| mum price of the public domain, and that it re- 
| stricts the locations to the lands — to private 
| entry at the time of its passage by Congress. 
| Above all, we are told that we in the Territories, 


I do not care much about it. 


\| shall have the right to tax the lands to be selected 


The Homestead Bill—Mr. Sibley. — 


Willthe gentleman explain 
If the gentleman will turn over 


| the Journals of the last Congress, he will find that 
|| upon a resolution intreduced by Mr. McClernand, 


It is for that reason I am en- 
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by theStates therein, Now, sir, I would not give 
a farthing for all the limitations, and restrictions, 
and guarantees, that you can crowd into this bill. 
If the lands are once but transferred to the States, 
the same majority which passes this measure will 
be found ready, whenever oceasion requires, to 
scatter all these limitations and guarantees to the 
winds of Heaven,and to forbid the Territorial au- 
thorities from imposing any tax upon such lands. 
And even supposing that this would not occur, 
the past experience of this nation affords ample 
evidence, that in any controv ersy which has arisen 
between the General Government and the indi- 
vidual States, the latter invariably have prevailed. 
Let the public lands in Minnesota and Oregon but 
pass into the possession of the States, and [ will 
venture the prediction, that they will be managed 
without regard to any previous contract or agree- 
ment with the Federal Government, and without 
the least reference to the general interests of either 
Territory. Should this be the case, where is to 
be found the remedy for the poor setiler thereon? 
He has not the means to coerce a State, by the 
institution of legal proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and he must conse- 
quently abandon his improvements and the fruits 
of his toil and labor, or suffer such exactions as 
the agent of the State may see fit to impose. It is 
no sufficient answer to assert, that no State would 
pursue a vexatious or improper course towards 
the tenant of its lands. It is enoagh for me to 
know that the actual settler would jind himself in 
the power of a foreign jurisdiction, to cause me to 
turn with abhorrence from any project, which 
would tend to place him in so humiliating a posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, if the several States must receive 
aid from Congress, to enable them to discharge 
their obligations to an unfortunate class within 
their own limits, let the vote given be a direct one 
upon the simple proposition which I have submit- 
ted to this House. The bill introduced by meseveral 
weeks since, provided that the proceeds of the 
first ten million acres of the public lands which 
may be sold, shall be equitably divided among 


' the States for the relief and support of the indigent 


insane thereiyg. Sir, I will be frank, and say that 
I do not think any such arrangement as this, would 
be in accordance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. Although that instrumentgives to Congress 
the complete control of the public lands, without 
imposing any restrictions, in words, as to the par- 
ticular objects to which they shall be devoted, l 
do not believe that any strict constructionist will 
contend, that it was the intention of its framers to 
grant to the National Legislature, authority to 
alienate these lands for purposes strictly local in 
their character, as is contemplated by the bill to 
which I refer. Nor caa lI perceive how any man 
can, with propriety, oppose the project for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the States, which was, and still is, so obnoxious to 
the Democratic party, and yet vote to distribute 
the lands themselves in the same manner. Sir, in 
my poor judgment, the one is as open to objection 
as the other. If Congress possesses no right to 
dispose of the money in the Treasury, received 
from the sale of the public domain, otherwise than 
for the defense of the country, or the general wel- 
fare, he would have to be possessed of much met- 
aphysical subtilty, who could convince me that the 
domain itself could rightfully be parceled out, 
except for the same specific objects. It may be 
presumptuous in me, Mr. Chairman, to be thus 
obtruding my opinions as to the constitutional 
powers of Congress, upon this House, as I pro- 
fess not to be “learned in the law.’’ But it appears 
to me that a plain, common-sense view of the sub- 
ject should prevent any one, who is not an advo- 
‘cate for alatitudinarian construction of the Con- 
stitution, from voting for any such scheme, as is 
contained in the bill which Lam now opposing’ 
And I have only been induced to introduce a sub- 
stitute, such as I have mentioned, because of the 
two projects, my own, being the choice ef two 
evils, will, at least, not be attended with injury to 
my immediate constituents. 

But there is still another mode by which the 
object can be reached, ifthereis a majority ofthe 
members upon this floor, who are determined that 
the several States shall benefit by some such divis- 
ion of a portion of the public dorain, as is con- 
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templated. In such case, allow the land States 
to select their distributive share of the ten mil- 
lion acres, within their own limits, and pro- 
vide for the issue of scrip to the other States, in 
proportion to the amount they may be entitled to 
receive to besold but not located by them. To this 
plan I can perceive no reasonable objection, that 
can be made by the friends of the bill in question. 
It would give the States the benefit of these dona- 
tions, without inflicting an injury upon the Terri- 
tories. The scrip would sell in the markét forthe 
same price as land warrants, and the money be 
realized much more speedily than if the land itself 
was gcranted, 

Mr. Chairman, of the land States, (so called,) 
not more than eight, should the bill originally in- 
troduced succeed, would be able to find public 
lands ** of a suitable character’? within their own 
boundaries, Including Texas, which has no other 
soil but its own, and which would have a right to 
share in the general apportionment, there would 
then remain twenty-four States to be provided for 
in the Territories. And it is but reasonable to 
suppose, that fifteen of these would choose their 
distributive share in Minnesota Territory. Sup- 
posing this bill to have become a law, with what 
iot haste would not the agents of these speculating 
States be despatched to our fair region, each one 
eager to anticipate the other, and to seize first upon 
the choicest tracts? As the bill provides that the 
selections may be made according to the legal sub- 
divisions, there would bea general and disgraceful 
scramble to enter here a forty,and there an eighty 
acre lot, without any respect for the interests of 
others or those of the people of the Territory. 
W ho does not foresee, in such a state of things, 
endless disputes and litigation among the States 
themselves, and utter disregard of all the comity 
and good feeling which should exist among them ? 
Minnesota, with millions of acres of her best lands 
thus appropriated, to the exclusion of other claim- 
ants who would otherwisebecome bona fide settlers, 
must languish under a system of non-resident 
proprietorship which has heretofore, but to a 
less extent, been the bane and the curse of the 
W est. 

Sir, the Minnesotians are a peaceable and law- 
respecting people; but it may well be imagined— 
that after they have penetrated the wilderness— 
endured all the trials and sufferings inseparable 
from the settlement of a new country—made sac- 
rifices of every kind in advancing the interests of 
our beautiful Territory—and built up villages and 
towns by the labor of their hands, with a view to 
meet the wants and requirements of a rapidly- 
increasing population—I say, it may readily be 
magined, that they would not be prepared to greet 
with much cordiality, the emissaries of the States 
who might go among them ‘‘to spy out the land”’ 
which their own toil had rendered valuable, in 
order lo secure its transfer to absentee proprietors, 
to the exclusion of the friends and former neigh- 
bors of the pioneers of the country. 

Mr. YATES. I wish to explain. The bill 
provides that where a State has lands, it shall take 
its share of the grant out of the lands lying within 
its own limits. After all the States having lands 
within their limits have taken their share of the 
lands, it is not likely that the quantity located in 
the Territories by the other States, would be great 
enough to injure the Territories. These locations, 
it is not likely, would be confined to any Terri- 
tory, but would be scattered over all the Territo- 
ries. 1 cannot believe they would seriously injure 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SIBLEY. My friend is very much mis- 
taken in his views upon this subject. I have 
lready stated my conviction that if this bill be- 
comes a law, at least fifteen States, having no 
‘ublic Iands within their own limits, will select 
heir portions in Minnesota. Among these will 
no doubt be numbered the four largest States 
n the Union, to wit: New York, Virginia, and 
the States so ably represented in part by the gen- || 
ilemen now in my eye, [Messrs. Cuanpier and || 
Epcerron,} which, from the number of their | 
population, would be entitled to a large proportion 
of the grant. When 1 estimated that six out of the 
ten millions acres contemplated to be distributed 
in this bill would be selected in my own Territory, || 
| have no doubt I fell short of the mark. I feel || 
certain that more than six millions would thus be || 
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located there. And, in view of this fact, I would | 
be glad to know with what propriety the members 
from the land States can vote for such an accumu- | 
lation of evils upon Minnesota, when they will | 
not entertain a proposition that another State shall 
hold one acre of public land within the confines of 
their own State? Alas! sir, 


** *Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
‘To those who wring under the load of sorrow; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
‘To be so moral when he shal! endure 
The like himself.”’ 


Sir, [ trust no such anomalous proceeding will 
take place as this bill proposes—no such danger- 
ous experiment be tried. Who is there among 
the members of this House, who would not re- 
coil from being the instrument of fixing upon 
Minnesota and Oregon a system which will retard 
their prosperity, and under the operation of which 
they will come into the Union, if at all, embit- | 
tered in feeling against their sister States, because 
the latter had previously fixed upon them by | 
legislation a withering blight, which they had been 
especially careful not to inflict, even to a compara- 
tively small extent, upon each other ? 

Mr. Chairman, it may be deemed strange by 
many, whose attention has not been called to this | 
subject, that | have taken so early an opportunity 
to state my objections to this bill for the relief of the 
indigent insane. God knows, sir, that no man sym- 
pathizes more that I do in the sufferings of that 
unhappy class of beings; and no one would be | 
disposed to make greater sacrifices than myself to | 
ameliorate their condition. The States themselves | 
are abundantly able, however, to provide all the | 
requisite means and appliances for their comfort, 
without burdening the National Treasury. If | 
you now give lands for their support, you will 
have applied the entering wedge, and you will 
next be called upon to aid in the construction of 
hospitals and of school-houses, and public build- 
ings for other purposes. The only safe method is, 
They legitimately 
belong to State jurisdiction; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in my judgment, has no right to inter- 
fere in any projects of this kind. 

But, sir, | know very well that the bill is in the 
hands of those, both here and in the Senate, (for 
it has been introduced in both Houses,) who will 
strain every nerve to procure its enactment into a 
law of the land. AndI most sincerely regret that 
the blow which, if not arrested, is to penetrate the 
vitals of Oregon and Minnesota, will have been 
dealt by Western men. That they do not appre- 
ciate the deep injury we are to suffer by the pas- 
sage of their darling measure, and that they will || 
not be convinced of it, is our misfortune. All that || 
can be done by my gallant friend from Oregon | 
and myself to resist it will be accomplished. I sin- 
cerely trust that he may be as successful in this 
struggle,as he has been on other and more danger- || 
ous fields in days gone by. His constituents and 
mine are solely interested in the solution of this 
question; as, happily for them, in this case, the 
rani erritories are too remote, and too 
difficult of access, to fear any injury, whatever 
may be the result. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave, in 
the name of the people whose interests have been 
confided to my keeping, most solemnly to protest 
against the passage of the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois for the ‘ relief and support 
of the indigent insane’’ within the limits of the 
States. Minnesota and Oregon have an undoubted 
right to ask of every member upon this floor, pro- 
tection against any proposed measure of legislation 
which would tend to retard their advancement, or 
destroy their prosperity. In their present infant 
and defenseless condition, they do call for such 
protection. IL invoke theaid of those Representa- 
tives who are opposed to the exercise of doubtful 
powers by the Renee Government, and of such | 
as are friends of the Territories, to arrest this 
scheme in its inception, and thus entitle themselves 
to the approbation of all who maintain the doc- || 
trine that 


** Government, through high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keepin one consent; 
Congreeing in a full and natural close 
Like music.”’ 
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SPEECH OF HON. R. S. MOLONy 
OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
April 22, 1852. 
‘he House being in the Committee of the Whole On the 


bill ‘to encourage agriculture, manufactures, comr 


i ‘ nerce 
and other branches of industry, by granting to every ro 
who is the head of a family a homestead of one hundred 


aud sixty acres of land out of the public domain, upon cop. 
dition of occupancy and cultivation of the same for the 
period herein specified ??— : 

Mr. MOLONY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I rise with the intention of 
occupying the greater part of the time allotted t» 
me in the discussion of the bill before the com- 
mittee; but I shall ask the indulgence of gentle. 
men to allow me a slight departure from tha 
object, intending, however, to occupy but a fey 
minutes on matters foreign to the subject legit- 
imately under our consideration. 

We are approaching, Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most important presidential elections that ever 


| came off since the formation of our Constitution— 


one involving vast interests to the American peo. 
ple, and one which is to be decisive of the princi. 
ples and measures which are to be in the ascend. 
ency in our Government fer a long while to come: 
one which has created a deep interest within these 


| Halls, and which is awakening a corresponding 


interest throughout the country—perhaps never 
surpassed in any former election. It is natural 
that it should be so, in view of the vast interests 


| that the country have at stake. 


That there should be a variety of candidates on 


| the Democratic side of this House, is just what 


we should expect, and it is salutary and right; 
but that the zeal of gentlemen, in behalf of their 
favorite candidates, should be carried so far as to 
send forth to the country the unfounded declara- 
tions—that upon the selection of THER candidates 


| as the standard-bearer of the Democratic party, 


hangs the triumph of the principles of tkat party 
in the approaching contest, is alike impolitic and 
It may be—yes, undoubtedly is true of 
the other side of the House—that party has 
ever obtained power in one of two ways: either by 


| the divisions of the Democratic party, or by unit- 


ing its fortunes with the destiny of some military 
chieftain, whose services in the tented field have 
endeared him to the country; or by both of these 
ways;—while, on the other hand, the Democratic 
party has ever been struggling for the ascendency 
of principles, not men, and as relying upon its 
principles, not upon its candidates forits triumphs, 
it has ever gone into our political contests with its 
principles inscribed upon its banners as with a 
sun-beam, appealing to the intelligence and pat- 
riotism of the people for success. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been a man named 
in the Democratic party for the office of President, 
who, if in the wisdom of the convention which is 
about to assemble at Baltimore, should be se- 
would not bear that standard gloriously wiumph- 
ant throughout the contest. 

Sir, the ground upon which this conviction of 
my mind is based, has no reference, or very little, 


_to the availability of candidates, but is derived 


from the fact that the soundness of the Democratic 
policy in theory, and its admirable working in 
practice, has endeared # to the hearts of the great 
mass of American voters, and that they will give 
to it the emphatic approval, on the ides of Novem- 


| ber, that their fathers did to the principles and 
| measures of Jefferson and Jackson. 


Sir, the pol- 
icy of the Democracy is no new idea, either in 


_ theory or practice; it has been in the eenetenr 
| in the administration of national affairs throug 


our whole political history, excepting the adminis- 
trations of the elder and the younger Adams. It 
has gone through the trying ordeal of almost every 
presidential election held under the Constitution; 


_ for, with the exception of thecontests of 1840 and 
| 1848, that policy has been directly and ciearly in 
‘issue, and as directly and clearly approved by the 


country; while the conservative, antiquated, ex- 
ploded policy of the Whig, or Federal party, has 
been INVARIABLY and emphatically condemned. 


| Still, a severer test, a more searching ordeal, has 
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_qaited the policy of our party, and that is its 
»| affairs for almost fifty-six years, out of 
hich, like gold tried in the fire, it has come purer 
aad brighter, and during which period our country 
1g had @ rapidity of progress in population, 
wealth, and everything that constitutes fu great 
‘ole, before unknown in the history of man- 
kind. 
ecent operation of the platform of principles laid 
wn by the Baltimore Convention in 1844, and 
hich has been ever since in the ascendency, to 
onder those principles and measures less dear to 
» people? Anything to induce them, on the 
- ‘of November next, to reverse the verdict of 
_onroval that has heretofore been invariably ren- 
red by the popular tribunal? Has there been 
vthing to call for a repeal of the tariff of 1846, 
od the independent ieee» and a return to the 
wopreasive and rejected tariff of 1842, (and when 
e the Federal party shall be in power, untram- 
sled by a Democratic Congress,) to a connec- 
, of bank and State, if not in name, to some 
al agency, as in 1842, which would give you 
‘he substance? 
iris fresh in the memory of us all, that upon 
enactment of the present revenue tariff and 
lependent treasury, and while those measures 
were pending before the Congress of the United 
States, that the tocsin of alarm was sounded by 
Congressmen, and the W hig press, through 
eland. Croakings of ruin were sounded in the 
ers of your farmers, manufacturers, and com- 
cial men. We were told that the gold and 
giver would be drawn from the channels of trade 
i commerce, to liquidate the balances of trade, 
inthe shape of a foreign debt, against us; that 
what would not thus be drawn out of the country 
would be locked up in the vaults of the sub-treas- 
The basis of our paper circulation being 
thus withdrawn, a universal bank-suspension was 
ollow, inflicting upon the capital, industry, and 
le of the country, the distress and ruin of a de- 
iated, irredeemable, worthless paper currency. 
Nor was the catalogue of our woes which were to 
let loose on the country upon the adoption of 
revenue tariff and independent treasury, as 
1 Pandora’s box, yet full. Our national treas- 
y was to become empty, our national credit was 
eruined, and our bonds were to go begging 
the markets of the world for takers. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, were Whig predictions 
i844-"5-"6, all of which we now, in 1852, see 
fied in every particular, and in the aggregate. 
Yes, sir,in the place of a drainage of the precious 
metals, it has been constantly accumulating in the 
ts of your banks, and in the channels of trade. 
Capital has found a ready, profitable, and safe in- 
vestment; labor a sure and rich reward, while 
every branch of American industry, your agricul- 
e, your commerce, and your manufactures too, 
for the last*eight years have flourished to a degree 
at eclipses in splendor all other periods of our 
ry. Our national treasury has been full and 
lowing, instead of the predicted poverty and 
etion. Our national credit through all the 
i of a foreign and expensive war, which 
ie vast demands upon your Treasury, testing 
everely the credit of our Government stood, in 
midst of conflicting and powerful elements, 
mm and UNSHAKEN; our bonds, not only at all 
mes taken, but eagerly sought for in the markets 
f Europe and America at high premiums. Mr. 
airman,is it an exaggeration of the facts to say 
t there never was a period in its history, when 
e Democratic party stood so strong in the confi- 
e and affections of the people as they do at 
us Moment. And that being the case, it is idle, 
“r,1tis more, it is special pleading in behalf of fa- 
rite candidates, not only not calculated to aid the 
mph of our principles, but in disregard of the 
‘armony of our party and the triumph of its prin- 
aa, which are objects that should always be 
d by Democrats high above all selfish and per- 
*nal considerations, for any man on this floor, or 
“sewhere, to say that the triumph of the Democ- 
‘acy in November, 1852, depends upon the nomi- 
‘ation of any one man. Sir, all that is necessary 
‘the Democratic Convention of Baltimore to do 
. ‘o reconstruct the time-honored platform of 
“4and 1848, and plant upon it a man worthy 


Whig 


tical operation in the administration of our na- | 
erachica i 


Mr. Chairman, has there been anything in the 


ee SST 
of it, and true to its principlee—a man whose | earth. No hostile Mexican force had for years 
i 


| commanding intellect, ardent patriotism, exalted 


purity of character, experience in civil affairs, and 
whose life devoted to the best interests of his 


country, either in the councils of the State, or the | 


field, command for him the confidence of the 
American people; and I repeat, sir, whoever that 
man may be, whether Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
James Buchanan, of the Keystone State, S. A. 
Douglas, of Illinois; or any one else of the distin- 
guished gentlemen whose names have been hon- 
orably mentioned in connection with the Executive 
office of the Government—that a triumph awaits 
us over the nominee of the Whig party, with all 
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| dogs. 


of his military glory, that would do honor to the | 


days of Jefferson or of Jackson. The Democracy 
rely now as ever before, more upon the avail- 
ability of their principles than that of their candi- 
dates. They have confidence in the intelligence 
of the people to appreciate the truth of Democratic 
principles, and their adaptation to the wants, pro- 
gress, and high destiny of this great Republic, in 
spite of the glare of mere military glory, however 
resplendent. ‘That confidence in the intelligence 
of the people has never been misplaced. The con- 
viction of this truth has taken a deep hold of the 
public mind and heart, viz: that the prosperity of 
our country, as it has been—its greatness as it is— 
has beeu entirely the result of Democratic policy; 
also, that upon the ascendency of that policy, 
hereafter, in the administration of our national af- 
fairs, depends the accomplishment of its magnifi- 
cent future. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the indulgence of the 
committee for a few minutes before | proceed to 
consider the bill legitimately before us—to a few 
remarks, unusual for me, which will obtrude 
my humble self before you. It is to explain, if 
the committee please, the position of your humble 
speaker upon certain political questions—past, 
present, and to be. Mr. Chairman, the reasons of 
this explanation, personal to me, is, that my po- 
sitions and political associations, in some prints, 
and some sections of the country, have been mis- 
represented. 

1 would say, sir, then, that the first vote that I 
ever cast in my life was in the good old Granite 
State, which you have the honor in part to repre- 
sent; at old Dartmouth, sir, where you had the 
honor of graduating—for Andrew ‘Jackson, of 
Tennessee; and, sir, there, among the hills of my 
childhood, my own Democracy, and that of the 
stock from which I sprung, is known to be as 
firm and immovable in the faith as your own 
granite mountains—from that day to this every 
presidential vote that I ever gave has been given 
for the Democratic nominees. And | further 
state, that every vote that I shall hereafter give 
will be for the maintenance of the same princi- 
ples. 

A Memser. Right or wrong. 

Mr. MOLONY. Right or wrong, some one 
says. The Democratic party may occasionally 
be wrong, but it is radically always right, if now 
and then it errs in detail. Besides, it is progress- 
ing always in the right direction, and, consequent- 
ly, corrects this year what experience has shown 
to be the error of the last. Hence, if you 
wrong in a particular now, by adhering to the Dem- 
ocracy, in the progress of the party you are sure 
to come right. In 1844, when the Democracy 
unfurled their banner to the breeze, upon which 
blazed the lone star of Texas, 1 was among the ar- 
dent friends of that measure, viewing it, in relation 
to its expediency, in the same light in which our 
fathers viewed the acquisition of Louisiana, as 
opening up to the commercial and manufacturing 
States, in the future, a vast home market also for 
the breadstuffs and provisions of the Northwestern 
States, besides giving us the control of the cotton 
market of the world, strengthening the bonds of 
our glorious Union, while the measure was not 
adding one square mile to the slave territory of 
North America, nor consigning to bondage one 
human being. And, sir,I viewed it then, as | view 
it now, a naked question of expediency between 
us and Texas alone, and in which Mexico had no 
right tointerfere. Texas had fought for her inde- 
pendence, and won it; and at the time of annex- 
ation, and for years preceding it, was in fact sov- 
ereign and independent of Mexico, and as such 
had been recognized by the great Powers of the 
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invaded her soil, but their arms had been routed, 
driven from the country, their great military leader 
and executive chief had been taken prisoner, who 
nrostrated himself at the feet of the hero of San 
Jacinto, begging for protection from the fury of 
that soldiery the lives of whose brothers, friends, 
ind companions in arms, he had sacrificed like 
His life was protected by the hero whose 
bravery is only equaled by his magnanimity, and 
Santa Anna acknowledged the independence of 
lexas. Therefore, it was right and expedient 
that the United States should possess herself of 
Texas. And the feeble but ardent support that I 
gave to that great measure, is among the most 
gratifying acts of my life, convinced, as | am, that 


| it will add incaleulably to the wealth, power, and 


resources of our common country, and that the 
star which represents the State of Texas, is to be 
one ef the most brilliant in our glorious constella- 
tion of States. In 1848, when the Democratic 
party was rent in my district in twain, when such 
numbers of the Democracy left us, that our plu- 
rality was reduced from four thousand to two hun- 
dred,on Cass and Butler, I, taking the same excep- 
tions to the doctrines of the Nicholson letter that 
they did, sull I remained true to my party, and 
spent as much time, and made as much effort, to 
carry the nominees in triumph through my district, 
as any man init. Let me not be understood as 
reflecting in the least upon those gentlemen of the 
Democratic party who thought it to be their duty 
to support Mr. Van Buren in that contest; their 
motives I never questioned, nor their Democracy, 
and I look upon them as reliable for the support 
of the next Baltimore nominees as any Democrats 
in the Union. And here, sir, let me say, in con- 
clusion upon this matter, that if the next Baltimore 
Convention should select the great and veteran 
statesman of Michigan asthe standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party, where | was in 1848, there 
I shall be in 1852, true to the man and the measures 
as the needle to the pole. I was understood, pen- 
ding the election that brought me here, as differing 
with Genera! Cass in the views of the Nicholson 
etter; also, upon other que stions then } rominent 
in the public mind, involving the question of 
slavery; and whether my professions and my acts 
here are consistent, let my record, which is before 
the country, answer. Still it was equ illy well un- 
derstood that | was a National Democrat, and that 
| should support all De mocratic nominations fairly 
made, irrespective of its views matters in- 
volving the question of slavery—from President 
down to constable. 

Mr. Chairman, this conclude 


upon 


what I have to 
say upon presidential matters, and | now proceed 
to the consideration of the special order of the day. 
Sir, I view the bill before the committee as one 
urgently appealing, not to individuals or sections 
merely, but to every section, and the whole Amer- 
ican people. This bill, when introduced here, 
found but a few advocates upon this floor, but 
being based upon broad national considerations, 
appealing strongly, as it does, to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, railroad, and commercial interests 
of the country for support, it has been steadily and 
surely advancing in popular favor, and its friends 
entertain strong hopes of passing it into a law this 
session of Congress. Mr. Jounson of ‘Tennesssee, 
the father of the bill, deserves, for originating and 
pursuing this object, the gratitude of his country 
In discussing this subject, | propose to follow 
the course that has generally been pursued in this 
discussion, and consider first its constitutionality, 
and then its expediency. My remarks upon this 
division of the subject will be chiefly in reply to 
the gentleman from Maine who, a few days ago, 
addressed the committee in opposition to the bill, 
certainly with ability, whatever may be thought 
of the soundness of his conclusions. The gentle- 
man denies to Congress the constitutional power 
to pass this bill, upon the ground that the United 
States are a trustee, by whom the public domain 
is held for a specific purpose, and that purpose for sale, 
and the transfer of tne proceeds to the national 
Treasury, and for no other; that that specific ob- 
ject is expressed in the deeds of cession, by the 
States to the Confederation and the United States, 
and that the same object and purpose is recognized 
in the Constitution of the United States, and that 
a donation of the public lands to individuals for 


i» 
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actual settlement, to the States for educational pur- 
poses, or for charitable purposes, or for purposes 
of internal improvement, are all and each of them 
a diversion from the above-named specific object, 
a wrong to the States, and a violation of the Con- 
atitution of the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, ia looking into the Constitution 
I find nothing in its letter or spirit that sustains the 
gentleman in his position. I[ there find no such 
specific object, but full and ample powers to dis- 


pose of the public lands for any object, without || 


restriction or limitation, provided that object shall 
promote the common good and general welfare of 
the United States. The language of the Constitu- 


tion is, “* Congress shall have power to dispose of | 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- | 


specting the territory of the United States,’’ &c., 
guing on to say that no disposition of said territory 
shall be made, so as to prejudice the claims of the 
United States, or any particular State—and the 
general object which runs through all the deeds of 
cession, from the States to the Confederation and 
the United States, was that they should be used as 
a common property, and to be disposed of by Con- 
gress at its pleasure, subject only to one limitation, 
viz: that it should be disposed of for the common 
good and general welfare. 

(Here Mr. Futrer made a remark not audible 
to the Reporter, but which can be inferred from 
the response.) 

The gentleman from Maine asks if Congress 
would have power to divert the Smithsonian fund 
from the object to which it has been applied? I 
answer, No, certainly not; for the reason, obvious 
to every one, that the condition upon which it was 
granted is, that it shall be applied for the specific 
purpose to which it has been applied, and that 
only—a restriction that he has failed to show, and 
that cannot be shown to exist in regard to the 
public domain, Sir, donations of public lands for 
educational, charitable, internal improvement pur- 
poses, run through every administration of our 
Government, from the time of Washington, in 
1792, down to the present time. Think you, sir, 
that George Washington, he who presided over 
the delibecations of the Convention which formed 
the Constitution, knew not its letter and spirit? 
Think you, sir, that James Madison, whose hand 
penned its every word, and who breathed into it 
the spirit of immortality, knew not the creature of 
his own creation? The sanction of their great 
ames is given to the constitutionality and expedi- 
ency of these grants, in which they are sustained 
by Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, and all 
the Presidents down to and including Millard Fill- 
more, 

Sir, this constitutional question must be regard- 
ed as a foregone conclusion that has been long 
ago settled; and it cannot be successfully raised as 
a barrier to the passage of this bill, provided it can 
beshown that not a section alone, but that the whole 
country will be benefited by its passage. 

i now proceed to the consideration of its justness 
and expediency. 
it is defensible as a means of settling up the public 
lands, developing their wealth, adding to the ag- 
gregate revenue of the country, which, through 
indirect taxation, will add to the receipts of your 
national Treasury an amount greater for each 
quarter section taken by the actual settler, than 
would the interest of two hundred dollars if the 
tand should be sold and go into the Treasury. I 
shall content myself with the statement of the 
proposition, for the want of ime, and proceed to 
other considerations. 

in the next place, this bill is defensible as a 
bounty to citizen soldiers, pioneers upon your 
western frontier. In the other end of the Capitol, 
you are this day about voting millions of money 
for the defense of your frontier against the savage 
foe—for defense of your Mexican frontier, reach- 
ing from Texas to the Pacific—a frontier no longer 
in extent, no more infested by a savage foe, than 
that stretching from the British possessions in the 


north, to the Gulf of Mexico in the south. That | 


frontier has been successfully defended, not to any 
great extent by the money of your Treasury, but 
chiefly by the adventurous and brave pioneer, who 
has been induced to leave his native home, and 
all of its endearing associations and privileges, 
with the hope of becoming a freeholder upon the 
western frontier, and of acquiring an asylum for 


First, then, as a revenue measure, | 


Presidency —The Ho 


himself and family. The Secretary of War, in 
| his report to Congress this session, says that the 
expense, annually, for the defense of our Mexican 
frontier, cannot be less than $4,500,000. This is 
paid out to sustain your military establishment 
upon that frontier, for a service no greater than 
that rendered, for the last fifty years, by the 
pioneer citizen soldiers of the West. This service 
has been rendered for no mercenary motive, but 
, from the love of home and the impulses of an 
/ ardent patriotism, Now that the pioneer comes 
before you, asking for a free title to that home, 
which he has made so many sacrifices to obtain; 
to that soil which his own toil has made valuable, 
and in defending which and its inmates from the 
| torch and tomahawk of the cruel savage, he pro- 
vided for himself, by his own stout heart and 
faithful rifle, that protection which, if needed, it 
would have been the duty of this Government to 
have afforded, shall it be denied him? I repeat, 
sir, as an act of simple justice to that adventurous 
class of our fellow-citizens, their home should be 
given them as bounty from this Government. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fut.er] says 


‘| from 1830 to 1840, 127,000 


|, 279,547; from 1840 to 1850, 753,429. 


that this bill is calculated to build up the West- | 
ern States in wealth and population, at the ex- | 


pense of the Eastern and the Atlantic States; that |! 


it will draw population from the old States, de- | 


populate and impoverish them. There is, upon 
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the face of this proposition, much apparent truth, || 


which disappears by a reference to official data, 


directly bearing upon and illustrating this point. | 
There is no doubt, sir, that this bill, should it be- | 
come a law, would give a mighty and onward im- | 


pulse to the West in population and wealth. 


There is no doubt that thousands and hundreds | 
of thousands would be induced by it to leave their | 


dition in the West. But, sir, it will not only not 
depopulate and impoverish the old States, but it is 
| certain to promote the growth of their population, 


and the advancement of the manufacturing, com- | 


mercial, and planting interests. 


=a 


Ho. or 


Reps, 
956,000 ! ; from 1840 to 1850, 
New York, during the same periods respeptic.).. 
as follows: From 1820 to 1830, 535,000. Bien tab 
to 1840, 510,000; from 1840 to 1850, 668,000) 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania who last ad 
dressed the committee upon this bill, opposed 7 
upon the ground that it would depopulate Per . 
sylvania, put out the fires of her furnaces ies 
the hammers of her forges, turn labor from h . 
manufactories, he taking the same Yiew with the 
gentleman from Maine, as if there was in th. 
growth of the agricultural West an antagonisy, 
to the interests of his State. The growth of Pert, 
sylvania, for the last three decades of our history 
is as follows: From 1820 to 1830, her increase 
of population was 298,000; from 1830 to 134) 
375,000; from 1840 to 1850, 587,000! ans 
The increase of the Atlantic planting States 
during the same periods respectively, is as follows. 
From 1820 to 1830, 584,678; from 1830 to 184) 


It will be remarked, Mr. Chairman, that durin 
the last ten years, while the West has been jy), 
creasing her population with a rapidity before y». 
known in our history, or the history of the worl 
that the Eastern or Atlantic States, from Massa. 
chusetts to Florida, have also added to their pop- 
ulation more than at any previous period, exhib. 
iting a most vigorous growth, illustrating conely. 
sively the unsoundness of the proposition of gentle. 
men, that the growth of the West must necessarily 
depopulate the East. Are not these few statistics, 
completely refuting as they do all ideas of antav- 


onism between the interests of the different sec. 


There is not the |! 


antagonism of interests between the West and the |' 


East; that exists only in the gentleman’s imagina- 
tion. 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, are in per- 
fect harmony. ‘That policy which is best calcu- 
culated to promote the advancement of western 


On the contrary, the great interests of agri- | 


, agriculture, which tends to settle up and develop | 


the vast agricultural resources of the Mississippi 
valley, is the best for the manufactures and com- 
merce of the East, and, by promoting those great 


leading interests of the East, builds up your com- | 
mercialand manufacturing cities, and populates and 


enriches those States. The agricultural interest of 
the Mississippi valley is the great interest of our 
people; it furnishes the customers of your manu- 
factories, and its exports and imports are the 
source of all your prosperity. 
our system, whose strong and regular pulsations, 
when in health, imparts life, vigor, and prosperity 
to every branch of American industry; but over 


guishes, comes paralysis and decay. 


tions of this Union, easily explained? What are 


_ the leading interests of the old States, upon foster- 
native States, in the hope of bettering their con- || 


ing of which they must rely to sustain their pres. 
ent population and prosperity, and to which they 
must look as the stimulus and support of their 
future progress? In the Southern Atlantic States, 
the cotton or planting interest is the great interest; 
in the North and East, the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and railroad interests are the great wheels 
that turn all the machinery of your industry, ab- 
sorbs all your surplus capital, sustains a great de- 
mand for labor at high wages, and is the key to the 


_ solution of the problem of your present high pros- 


perity, and the only ground upon which to rest an 
assurance of your future brilliant career. 
Strike down the agricultural interests of the great 


Mississippi valley, whose products, which are now 
| wafted across the great chain of lakes, and which 


are unceasingly flowing along your railroads, ca- 
nals, and through all the channels of commerce, \o 
an eastern market, by hundreds of millions annu- 


| ally, and which, under the adoption of a liberal 


It is the heart of | 


which, when the central organ of the system lan- 


Let us turn to some statistics pertinent to the point: 


| From 1820 to 1830, the increase of the Northwest- 
ern States in population, was 677,000; from 1830 


| to 1840, 1,497,000; from 1840 to 1850, 1,753,000. | 


In the Western and Southwestern States, viz: 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Texas, the increase from 
1820 to 1830, was 777,000; from 1830 to 1840, 


1,206,000; from 1840 to 1850, 1,631,919; making | 


an aggregate of the increase in population of the 


| Mississippi valley, during the last ten years, of | 
| 3,385,509—an increase greater than the entire pop- | 


ulation of the United States at the formation of the |! 
Constitution, and with which no preceding decade 


+ of our history can furnish an 


parallel. Accord- 


ing to the proposition of the gentleman from | 
Maine, the last ten years must have depopulated || 


and impoverished the manufacturing and commer- 
cial States. It must have been a season of great 
adversity to them. But what say official facts upon 
the subject ? 


population in New England, was twelve per cent.; || 
from 1820 to 1830, seventeen per cent.; from 1830 | 


| to 1840, fourteen per cent.; from 1840 to 1850, 
| twenty-two per cent. 
Massachusetts alone, has increased in the three 


|| last decades as follows: Froi 1820 to 1830, 87,000; 


From 1810 to 1820, the increase of || 


policy towards us, will be counted shortly by 
thousands, instead of hundreds of millions—I re- 
peat, strike down that interest, or greatly retard 
its development, and the manufactories of the East, 
for the want of a market, will go to decay; the cot- 
ton interest of the South, losing its demand in the 
East for the raw material, would languish; com- 
merce, losing the transportation of the products 
of the great valley, would find the employment 
for its millions of tonnage ruinously diminished; 
it would rot at your wharves, paralysis would seize 
its right arm; its cities would decay, and grass 
would grow in the streets of our commercial em- 
poriums; ruin, wide-spread ruin, would overtake 
the whole circle of American industry. ; 
The gentleman from Maine called the attention 
of the committee to the fact, that the population 
of Maine had increased during the last ten years 
only sixteen per cent., while in the decade prece- 
ding the last her increase was from thirty to forty 
per cent.—a result, as he ~— of western emi- 
gration. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, Maine has 
suffered all the disadvantages of a drain upon her 
population by the growth of the West, without 
turning our vast growth to her advantage, "S 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York 
have shrewdly done. Look to the census, 4° 
ou will see an explanation of this fact. 


While 

assachusetts has two hundred and thirteen co 
ton manufactories, Maine has twelve. In woolen, 
Massachusetts has one hundred and nineteen, 
| Maine thirty-six. New Hampshire has forty- 

four cotton factories; woolen, sixty-one. It ap- 
| pears that Maine, with the elements for a manu- 


| facturing and commercial people not s by 
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ay State in the Union, in her vast water-power 
: | extensive sea-coast, and fine harbors, has di- 
wed her attention to but a very limited extent 
one of those sources of wealth; and in that 
“eet is found an explanation of the fact that 
> alone has stood still, while other manufac- 
ge and commercial neighboring States, of no 
a erior advantages, have advanced so rapidly. 
\{,ssachusetts has the same interests and the 
oe antagonisms as the State of Maine; but how 
vrent doa part of her delegation in both ends of 
. Capitol stand, and how different are the views 
‘the State Legislature of Massachusetts from 
» policy announced by the gentleman from 
vaine! The former State well understands that 
sh the growth of the West is identified insepa- 
y her own prosperity; hence I expect to see 
or delegation here, where her State Legislature 
. ynited in support of this bill. 
Mr, APPLETON, of Maine, made an inquiry, 
yhich was inaudible to the Reportey. 
Mr.MOLONY. I mean this, that if you ever in- 
d to stop this downward career, you must not 
hold up your little flickering taper in competition 
wth the glories of the Western luminary. Your 
~yltural interests have long since ceased to be 
, sar of much magnitude in our constellation, the 
enter and support of which is the glorious Western 
». From 1820 to 1830 the fertile lands of the Mis- 
sissippi valley were shut out from the markets of 
Rast; then Maine wasa great agricultural coun- 
sry; then New Hampshire and Vermont, and the 
enigrants from the Old World poured into your 
bosom. At that time you were thriving. But upon 
the West has dawned a new era. Steamboats, 
railroads and canals have transported her rich 
sil alongside of your barren acres; one quarter 
section of our rich prairies can be brought into 
a higher state of cultivation in one year than yours 
ran bein fifteen; and when putin cultivation, one 
sre of our prairie soil is worth ten of yours. 
You must give up your suicidal rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of western agricultural interests, and turn 
your attention, as Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania have done, to the development of 
yourelements of manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity, and at the end of the next decade of 
our history, instead of mourning over your declin- 
ing prosperity, you will be able to challenge a 
parison of your progress in wealth and popu- 
ation with the most thriving States of the Union. 
This, sir, is my remedy for your troubles. 


v 


' now pending before us. 


Agricultural Bureau—Mr. Newton. 


and its great distance from fuel, and which must 
have remained unsettled, its vast wealth undevel- 
oped, without the removal of the barriers named 
by the construction of this road. By it markets 
and fuel will be made accessible to every quarter 
section, the advantages of which are so highly ap- 
preciated, that a flood of emigration is setting 
already towards that portion of our State; and if 
the road shall go on to its completion in the 
manner and within the time stipulated, (and upon 
the performance of their contract depends the 
company’s title to the land,) it may be safely 
stated that there will not be a single quarter sec- 
tion of good land within thirty-five miles of the 
road that will not pass from the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, and most of it be in the possession of the 
actual settler and tiller of the soil within the next 
ten years, adding, asa direct consequence, hun- 
dreds of thousands to our population, vastly to our 
taxable property and the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. Would it have been wise in our State to 
have refused all of these great accessions to her 
wealth and population, lessening as they will the 
burdens of taxation upon our people, by dividing 
the burdens of our State debt among a greater and 
richer population, simply because the company by 
whose capital and energy these great benefits are to 
accrue to our State and country will make a large 
fortune by the two millions of acres donated to 
them? This fortune depends upon their comple- 
tion of the work according to contract. If they fail, 
they get nothing; if they succeed, they truly will 
make a fortune, and they deserve it, as distin- 
guished benefactors of the State and nation. As 
an evidence of the effect of this road upon the pros- 
perity of my State, as it is anticipated, by the far- 
seeing bankers of Wall street and Europe, I will 
add that the price current of State stocks shows a 
rise in Illinois State bonds since the contract with 
the company of fifty per cent. 

Sir, no argument can be drawn from the results 
of that grant to our State and the nation, which 
have already taken place, and which can probably 
arise, calculated to deter this body or Congress 
from giving its approval to bills of a similar nature 
On the contrary, whether 
regarded as a revenue measure—as a means of 
opening up to our vast public domain the markets 
of the East, thereby increasing emigration, and 
fostering and promoting all branches of our in- 


|| dustry—this system of aiding the States in the 


At this time the amount of capital which is in- | 


vested in railroads in the United States is from three 

four hundred millions, and which, if no reverses 
betide our country, and especially the agricultural 
interests of the Mississippi valley, will, in a few 
years, swell to the amount of a thousand millions. 
All of this vast interest is, or is to be, owned by 
Esstern capitalists. Most of these roads are stretch- 
ing out to the great valley of the West, as a plant 
siut up in a dark place will turn to the portal 
through which beams the light of day, for the viv- 
ying influences of its light and heat. 
tgricultural products of the West and their returns 
do the owners of that stock look for fair dividends 
upon their investment; upon our progress hangs 
te value of that investment. 

While upon the subject of railroads, I will 
notice a remark that fell from the gentleman from 
Maine, and also from the gentleman from New 
Y tk, [Mr. Jenxins,] in relation to the Illinois 
Ventral Railroad, which was, in substance, that 
‘at grant had conferred millions of acres upon 
trich railroad company, with a loss to the Gov- 
érment of the amount of the grant, and greatly 
io the injury of my State, by withdrawing that 
great body of land from market, preventing its 
settlement, and retarding our prosperity. 

_Now, Mr. Chairman, a few words only upon 
tis branch of my subject. In the first place, 
he Central Railroad ompany will not have 
‘ne acre of that land unless they shall complete 
within five years from this time from five to 
«x hundred miles of the best class road in the 
vorld. That road is to run through the center of 
he State, opening up to market and settlement 
‘en millions of the richest acres in the world, em- 
acing an area in square miles as large as the 
State of New Hampshire, and most of which has 
een in market from ten to thirty years without 


To the | 


tle, for the reason of its distance from market | 


, time. 


construction of railroads and canals strongly com- 
mends itself to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress, without being liable to the insurmountable 
objections of constructing a system of internal 
improvements by appropriations from the national 
Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment of this bill, which I will submit to the 
committee, one which provides for all, who may 
become citizens of the United States from and 
after the passage of this bill, without limitation of 
I look upon our foreign population, which 
has been induced by the liberal policy of our Gov- 


(ernment to come among us, as possessing a de- 


gree of intelligence, virtue, and patriotism, not 


| surpassed by any class of our fellow-citizens. I 


have the honor of representing upon this floor 


| many thousands of our adopted citizens,and while 


| than our own ree citizens. 
| distinguished for t 


[ can justly say that the district which I have the 
honor of representing, is not surpassed for intelli- 
gence, virtue, and devotion to the Union, by any 
one in the United States, I take pleasure in say- 
ing, that no class of our population is more law- 
abiding, more true to the Constitution and the 
laws in peace, and more ready to defend them 
from ail assaults with their treasure and their blood, 
They have been 
eir devotion to the free institu- 
tions of their adopted home, and whenever that 


‘land has been invaded by a foreign foe, or the 


| responding to the call of the country. 


honor of their country’s flag has summoned them 
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to the tented field, they have ever been prompt in | 


Yes, sir, 
there is not a battle-field from Bunker’s Hill to the 
Rio Grande, and from Vera Cruz to Mexico, which 


has not been enriched by the heart’s blood of the | 


patriotic, enthusiastic son of Erin, of our Ger- 


man, and other adopted citizens, whose bones are | 


now mouldering where they fell, battling for the 
rights and the honor of their adopted land. 


I || cessary for the growth of all the plants. 
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be adopted, both as an act of humanity to the 
unfortunate sons of want and oppression in the 
Old World, and as a measure sustained by high 
national considerations. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 
SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 


OF OHIO, 
ly tue Hovse or Representatives, 
April 20, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufne- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting every 
man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 


cultivation of the same, for the period herein <pecified, 
being under consideration, in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. NEWTON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: [am much obliged for the tloor, 
even after four weeks stuggle for it, not so much 
on my own account as for the subject I advocate. 
I am in favor of the bill now under consideration, 
and have prepared some remarks directly applicable 
to it, which it will give me pleasure at some future 
day to make to the House or committee. The 
remarks Ll am about to make were prepared to be 
made upon reporting a bill from the Agricultural 
Committee, of which I am a member, and which 
has been in the hands of my honorable friend from 
Wisconsin for the last two months, for the estab- 
lishmentof an Agricultural Bureau. My remarks 
are, however, applicable more or less to the subject 
now immediately before the committee, and are 
made now, because no opportunity has been afford- 
ed to report the bill to which I have referred. 

From 1796 to the present time, the subject of 
an Agricultural Board, or Bureau, has been an 
object of Executive consideration and recommend- 
ation to the National Legislature; and yet litle, 
formally, and nothing effectivély, has been done. 
While all our other interests and relations have 
been sedulously guarded and liberally patronized, 
agriculture, the foundation on which all others 
rest, and the source from which all others flow, 
and the fountain from which all others are sus- 
tained and increased, has been left to struggle 
alone, and not acknowledged in the great family 
of national relationship. : 

From that period to the present, we have in- 
creased in numbers with greater rapidity than any 
other nation or people—advancing from less than 
four millions to nearly twenty-five millions—pos- 
sessing a territory extending from ocean to ocean, 
and from a tropical sun to near the polar region, 
embracing all the various climates, soils, minerals 
and vegetable productions of the whole earth. 
Inhabited by a people from all nations, and of all 
kindreds and castes, with intelligence and enter- 
prise more generally disseminated than any other 
people on earth; yet, lamentable as it is, in na- 
tional agricultural science, patronage, ard atten- 
tion, we are behind any other enlightened nation 
under Heaven. 

Our soil is more generally adapted to agricul- 
ture, and more of our people engage in that pur- 
suit, than in any other country. It was the first— 
it is the chief and general employment of our 
inhabitants, and more than eighteen millions are 
engaged in its occupation. The freedom and 
facility to acquire the ownership of the soil, is 
that which gives us a prominence over any other 
people. There is a prominence in the absolute 


| ownership of the soil, and its general occupation 


by our citizens, that gives us a more general and 
important national characterthan any other nation, 
f America is guided by wisdom and patriotism, 
forty years hence she will probably contain more 
absolute freeholders than all the world besides. 
Improvement of our national agriculture is the 
strongest bond of union with which the nation can 
encircle its territory. Its neglect is but too legible 
in this aspect. While other countries are under 
the necessity of furnishing scenes of amusement, 
with which to employ their inhabitants, we em- 
ploy ourselves in cultivating the soil. 
Nature is a good agriculturist: she has ruided 
her citizens, and not this nation her subjects. She 
fits the soil, originally, with all the properties ne- 


And 


hope, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment will || from the large quantiues of virgin soil in almost 
} ‘t 
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all parts of our extended country, that have been 
from our earliest history, and still are being brought 
into actual occupation and improvement, our ag- 
ricultural products have been so large, that the 
public mind has been lulled into apathy and indif- 
ference as to the necessity or means of renovating 
old and dilapidated soils, or of increasing the ag 
gregate amount of our products. 

This morbid national feeling is having a deleteri 





ous influence upon us nationally and individually. | 


As a consequence, land in America is not worth 
half what it should be, and otherwise would be, 
if the standard of agriculture was elevated. Amer- 
icans do not become farmers from choice, but from 
necessity, and for want of other adequate employ- 
ments. Sons of wealthy and influential men loathe 
the farm as they woulda prison. Itis the drudge 
of youth, and the servant of old age, after ambi- 
tion has been cloyed and satisfied. According to 
the prevailing fashion, and popular feeling, the 
farm furnishes few inducements for the youthful 
aspirant for national honors and preferment. 

While every other profession and calling, from 
the highest to the most inconsiderable doorkeeper 
in the land, is soughtafter and hunted up, with an 
avidity that is truly surprising—professions, trad- 
ing, offices, and agencies, are among the most 
fashionable employ ments of the age; yet how few, 
compared with the number of those engaged in 
those pursuits, ever arrive at — eminence orcom- 
petency for themselves or families. 

The tenure by which most of these are held and 
enjoyed, is so transient and fugitive, that no per- 
manent preparation can be uals for home and its 
enjoyments. The employment of the families of 
those engaged in these temporary pursuits, are so 
ephemeral that they are unfitted for the substan- 
tial business of life—and more especially for those 
adverse circumstances that so frequently occur. 

If the nation wish to people he farms with 
skillful and scientific farmers, elevate her standard; 
give her a name and a place, and an independent 
‘osition among our national palaces, where the 
Father of our Country strove with his own hands 
to place her, and where he most earnestly recom- 
mended the nation to place her, and not turn her 
off with the crumbs that fall from another’s table. 

Methinks I see him yonder, over the way, with 
the manuscript of his plan in hand, and the wis- 
dom of his countenance guiding our deliberations 
in perfecting his most favorite object. 

Retdembeal, I beseech you, this great and practi- 


cal truth, that whatever emanates from the nation, | 


has a national influence, and a national example, 
and do not turn us off with the inhospitable ex- 
cuse that another and inferior jurisdiction may 
do this, and not the nation. Through our whole 
history the nation’s voice has never been heard in 
an effective effort to recognize agriculture, by a 
separate institution, or to throw around it any of 
the Governmental patronage or influence, or to 
clothe it with science and skill, so that its national 
honors may-be borne and enjoyed by its occu- 
pants, 

From General Washington down to the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate, every recommendation to 
establish a board for its elevation and improve- 
ment has been entirely neglected. 

Every report from committees upon this sub- 
ject has been permitted to sleep upon the table, 
and noteven a discussion provoked, 

The great and primary object of this bureau, 
18 to elevate the social condition of the agricul- 
turist, and increase his means and facilities for 
improvement. That this is necessary, all will 
admit. We need not go beyond our Hall to see 
how few farmers are selected as national legisla- 
tors. Look to your professions and mechanics, 
and see their skill and productions; then cast the 
mind of the nation, in the person of its Represent- 
atives, over the country; let each Congressional 
district be examined, and see how few model farms 
are to be found, and how few prize articles pos- 
sessed. See how few farms that may not be greatly 
improved, in price, value, and productions. Loo 
to your agricultural products that are sent abroad, 
akin how many are branded as unmerchantable, 
or second rate, and compare the general reputation 
they bear abroad with our mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and the answer can better be 
understood than expressed. It is the sentiment of 


every patriot, that “ it should be the study of every | record for the 
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| sands of others. 
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statesman, and the primary object of every legis- 
lator, to elevate the agricultural interest.’’ 
never be done in any other way than by the action 
of the nation; it never has been in any other 
There are in 
all revivals, religious or political, times of declen- 





sion, and unless there is some general power | 
, above and below to guide and sustain them, they 


will fade away. Here the science can be concen- 


trated and diffused by the national Representa- | 


tives. Let the farming interest see that the Gen- 
eral Government will give them any aid in this 


great movement for advancement, and you will | 


electrify all their efforts, and warm into life thou- 
Repulse it, and you freeze that 


| which is now alive. 


I have said that agriculture was the first em- 
ployment of our citizens. General Washington, 
the Father of our Country, was a practical farmer. 
As early as 1786, we find him engaged in sending 


| abroad for seeds and implements of husbandry. 
On the 6th of August, of that year, in writing to || 


Arthur Young, of England, he says: 


‘*T shall take the liberty, in this place, to observe, that 
some years ago, from a description or recommendation of 
what was then called the Rotherham, or patent plow, I 
sent to England for one of them; and, till it began to wear 
and was ruined by acountry smith, no plow could have 
done better work, or appeared to have gone easier with two 
horses,’ 


In the same communication, he says: 


*€ Agriculture has ever been among the most favorite 
amusements of my life, though I never possessed much 
skill in the art. 

** The system of agriculture, if the epithet of system can 
be applied to it, which is in use in this part of the United 
States, is as unproductive to the practitioners as it is ruin- 
ous to the land holders. Yet it is pertinaciously adhered 
to.” 


On the first of November, 1787, in another let- 
ter to the same man, he says: 


** Our lands, as I mentioned in my first letter to you, | 


were originally very good, but use and abuse have made 
them quite otherwise.”’ 

In the same letter, he enters into a particular de- 
scription of the price of products. ‘* Wheat,’’ he 
says, ‘* for the last four years has been worth four 
shillings sterling by the bushel; rye, two shillings 
and four-pence; oats, one shilling and six-pence,’’ 
and gives the price of a great variety of other arti- 
cles. To Mr. Young, December 4th, 1788, he 
says: 


* I cannot help thinking that improving our breed of 
sheep would be one of the most profitable speculations we 
could undertake. Though we do not feed them on leaves, 
as you say they do in some parts of France, yet we cannot 
want for pasture enough suitable for them. I am glad to 


| find you are likely to succeed in propagating the Spanish 


' ality of the King of Spain. 


breed of sheep in England, and that the wool does not de-- 


generate, for the multiplication of useful animals is a com- 
mon blessing to mankind.’’ 


Again, he says: 


“[ have a prospect of introducing into this country a 
very excellent race of animals also, by means of the liber- 
One of the jacks he was pleased 
to send me is about fifteen hands high, his body and limbs 
very large in proportion to hisheight; and the mules I have 
had from him appear to be extremely well formed for busi- 
ness. I have likewise a jack and two jenneis from Malta, 
of a good size, which the Marquis de La Fayette sent me. 
From these I hope to secure a race of extraordinary good- 
ness, which will stock the country. 
cheap keeping will be circumstances much in their favor. 
I am convinced, from the little experiments I have made 
with ordinary mules, which perform as much labor, with 
vastly less feeding, than horses, that those of a superior 
quality wil) be the best cattle we can employ for the harness ; 


Their longevity and | 


and, indeed, in a few years, [ intend to drive no other in my | 


carriage, having appropriated upwards of twenty of my best 
mares to breeding thein.”’ 

To the same man, under date 5th December, 
1791, he says: 

“The English farmer must entertain a contemptible opin- 
ion of our busbandry, ora horrid idea of our land, when he 
is to be informed that not more than eight or ten bushels of 
wheat is the yield of an acre.”’ 

To cure these evils, so general and so much to 
be deprecated, and to introduce the advantages 
and improvements oe and desirable, while 
President in 1791, he issued a circular to many of 


the most experienced and influential men in the | 


business of agriculture, in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, among whom were Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton, to collect statistics as to 
the value of land, its culture, the kind of articles 
produced, and their quality and price. The inform- 


| ation was extensively communicated, and left on | 


| parts of the kingdom, by which good and b 


| ciety, with Congressional aids, will be estab|j 
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who may come after him. 
It can | 


greater, but, with the lights before us, I hope 
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This ki ae 
and important information is one great oem 
sought by this Board.” In his correspondens 
with Sir John Sinclair, also of England. sen 
date July 20th, 1794, he says: = 


‘* [ know of no pursuit in which more real and im 
services can be rendered to any country, than by franco 


| its agriculture, its breed of useful animals, 


‘ an 
branches of a husbandman’s cares; nor can [ concaienn 
plan more conducive to this end, than the or any 


a7 te . 1€ You havei, 
troduced for bringing to view the actual state of them in 
. ui 


a : ; ad habits »- 
exhibited in a manner too plain to be misconstrued” - 


Again he says, under the same date: 


‘Tt will be some time, I fear, before an agricultural ep 


shed in this 
¢ before, ba 
e the way fny 


i , We shall not 
be so long in maturation as older nations have been,» 


Here we have his prophetic vision Clearly ex. 
pressed as early as 1794, after the lapse of jearly 
sixty years, fulfilled by smaller societies moving 
the nation to acquiesce in these movements for im, 


country. We must walk, as others have don 
fore we can run. Small societies must prepar 


| provement. 


_ Again, in the same letter, he gives an illustra. 
tion of his improvement: 


“Nor is the wool of our sheep inferior to that of you; 
common ones—as a proof: after the peace of Paris in {723 
and my return to the occupation of a farmer, I paid particy. 
lar attention to my breed of sheep, (of which I usually keep 
about seven or eight hundred ;) by which attention at the 
shearing of 1789, the fleeces yielded me the average quan 
tity of five and a quarter pounds of wool.” 


Again, in writing on the 10th of July, 1795, 1 
Mr. Sinclair, and speaking of their Board of Agri- 
culture, he says: 


‘¢ From the first intimation you were pleased to give me 
of this institution, I conceived the most favorable ideas of 
its utility, and the more I have seen and reflected on the 
plan since, the more I am convinced of its importance, in a 
national point of view, not only to your own country, but to 
all others which are not too much attached te old and bad 


' habits to forsake them, and to new countries that are just 


beginning to form systems for the improvement of their hus- 


bandry.”’ 


Here I digress from his correspondence for a 
short time, to consider the messages immediately 
preceding his recommendation to Congress to es- 
tablish a board. In his third annual message, 25th 
October, 1791, he says: 


** Your own observation, in your respective situations, 


| will have satisfied you of the progressive state of agricul- 


ure, manufactures, commerce, and navigation.’’ 

Again, in his message of 8th December, 1795, 
he says: 

‘Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures are 
flourishing.’’ 

Always placing agriculture in the front rank, 
with a mind well stored with knowledge and ex- 
perience, by practical agriculture, as well as by 
extensive correspondence with men of science and 
experience in the practical operations of national 
boards. On the 7th of December, 1796, in his 


| eighth, and last, annual message, he says: 


| portance. 


‘¢ Tt will not be doubted that, with reference to either na 
tional or individual welfare, agriculture is of primary im 
In proportion as nations advance in population, 
and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent, and renders the eultivation of the soi] more 
and more an object of public patronage. Institutions for 
promoting it grow up, supported by the public purse—and 
to what object can it be dedicated with greater propriety 
Among the means which have been employed to this end, 


| none have been attended with greater suecess than the 


establishment of boards, composed of proper characters, 
charged with collecting and diffusing information, and en- 
abled, by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to encouraze 
and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement, by stimu 
lating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to 4 
common center the results everywhere of individual skill 
and observation, and spreading them thence over the whole 
nation. Experience, accordingly, hath shown that they are 
very cheap instruments of immense national benefit. 


This sentence in the last annual message of Gen- 


_ eral Washington is the last official sentiment upon 


| in September, 


/ may I not ask, has this sentiment 


this subject expressed by one whom the united 
voice of the world consent to call one of the great- 
est men the world ever produced, taking all the rela- 
tions of life—one whom every American is proud to 
call the Father of his Country,and whom all have 
consented to place before us as a perpetual mon- 
itor—one whose Farewell Address (pronoune 

before this sentiment was uttered) 
all agree is a text-book for all after time. How, 
(fall of wisdom, 
experience, and practical utility) been consider 

and treated? I answer, entirely neglected for oye 
than halfa century; and why, I wil! by and by 


information and imitation of those |) give an answer in his own words. 
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>» the 11th of January after this message, Judge 
4, of Connecticut, to whom was referred the 
SWilty : . . 
ev ecae of the President, made a report, setting 
messas : 
+ oh the great advantages the people of America 
"op ower the people of other countries, by being 
‘he foe-simple owners Of their land; and if the busi- 
ce of agriculture was encouraged and patronized 
gs of ag 
he Government, we should become the most 
‘iehtened nation upon that subject. He also 
enue ° . ° 
ve forth that many agricultural societies have 
es ; . 
vn formed throughout the United States, but 
were on to0 limited a scale to answer the purpose 
the United States, and recommended that there 
, » national agricultural society formed, and from 
, hoard selected, giving his plan in detail; and 
on this report no action was had by Congress. 
yy the 6th of March, of the same year, (1797,) 
oneral Washington writes again to Mr. Sinclair, 
3 follows: 
«Under the circumstances here mentioned, I should not 
»yg troubled you at this time with so short a letter, but for 
S purpose of accompanying it with two or three pam 
sis on the subject of agriculture; one of which treats 
»» extensively On gypsum as a manure than any I have 
wen before. The other two will only serve to show that 
«ays of similar kind are making in this infant country. 
Tam sorry to add, that nothing final in Congress has 
ven decided respecting the institution ofa National Board 
‘Agriculture, recommended by me at the opening of the 
esion. But this did not, I believe, proceed from any dis- 
ejination to the measure, but from their limited sitting 
soda pressure of What they conceived more important busi- 
I think it highly probable that nezt session will bring 
this matter to maturity.”? 





The great object I have in introducing this cor- 
regpondence, if to show at one view, his thorough 
knowledge of the plan recommended, and to see 
f this House will regard his opinions upon this 
subject as entitled to the same weight they have 
ion the great and exciting subject now occupy- 
ag the public mind; and if [ fail in this, it will 
sonsole and encourage the enterprising farmer to 
persevere in his efforts to improve the soil and 
the domestic animals of the country, and to strive 
to elevate the farming interest to its proper level; 
and to point the youth of the country to the soil, 
as the great fountain of wealth, honor, and fame. 

Here he sets forth the reason a board was not 
formed, for he says: ** It did not arise, as I sup- 


TY 


‘nose, from any disinclination to the measure, but || 


‘their limited sitting, and the pressure of what 
‘they conceived more important business.”’ Here 
wain isa clear expression, that he regarded that 
emost important business, and Congress had 
mitted it, because they supposed they had more 
mportant things to do. He says: ‘* He supposed 
the next session would perfect it.’? He continued 
tis correspondence with Mr. Sinclair upon the 
same subject, down to a few days before the 
meeting of the next Congress, and that session 
passed over, and nothing done; and about the 
lime of the next Congress, 1799, he died, and 
with him, the advocate of the farmer. Our sub- 
sequent history is but that of a gigantic nation, 














spreading its wings over most of the Western | 


iemisphere, without stopping to consider the de- 
tals of policy by which we can secure, perpetuate, 
and improve that which we have, but to get more 
tid more. While excitement and enterprise 
‘well every heart, and animate every legislative 
ody, can we not profitably pause for a few mo- 
ments, to consider the details of that policy, so 
‘oroughly studied, practiced, uuderstood, and 
‘trnestly recommended by one who, through life, 
guided, sustained, and conducted us from a little 
vand “pa, to a great and model nation ? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, re- 
‘ommends a national establishment for education. 
‘1¢ uses this language: 


“Not that it would be proposed to take its ordinary 
tuches out of the hands of private enterprise, which man- 
ee so much better all the concerns to which it is equal, 
aan public institution can alone supply those sciences 

‘ch, though rarely called for, are yet necessary to com- 
Mete the circle ; all the parts of which contribute to the im- 


eure of the country, and some of them to its preser- 


Mr. Madison, in his sixth annual message, Says: 


“The present is a favorable season, also, for bringing , 
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Mr. Monroe, in his second message, says: 

** The conduct of the Government in what relates to for 
eign Powers, is always an object of the highest importance 
to the nation. Its agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
fisheries, revenue ; in short, its peace, may all be affected 
by it. Attention is therefore due to this subject.” 

Mr. Adams, in his fourth annual message, re- 
commends attention to agriculture, in conjunction 
with commerce and other interests. 

The opinions entertained by Presidents suc- 
ceeding Mr. Adams, down to the time of Mr. 
Polk, I have not the time to examine critically in 
relation to their particular views, further than to 
copy a single sentence of President Jackson, in 
the commencement of his third annual message: 

*¢ Agriculture, the first and most important occupation of 
man, has compensated the labors of the husbandman with 
plentiful crops of all the varied products of our extensive 
country.’’ 

President Polk, in his fourth annual message, 
says: 

** With the repeal of the prohibitory and restrictive duties 
of the act of 1842, the great and important interests of agri- 
culture, which had been not only too much neglected, but 
actually taxed, under the protective policy, for the benefit of 
other interests, have been relieved of the burdens which 
that policy imposed on them ; and our farmers and planters, 
under the more just and liberal commercial policy, are find- 
ing new and profitable markets abroad for their augmented 
products.”’ 

That part of the President’s message was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture; and a very 
full report emanated from that committee, show- 
ing clearly that the farming interest had received 
no aid at all under the law of 1846, over that of 
1842. This subject [ cannot now consider, and 
all [ introduce it for is to show his opinion, that 
that interest had been too long neglected. 

The agricultural societies that sprung up during 
the life of General Washington, died away at his 
death; and, within the last few years, have been 
again revived and increased; the particulars of 
which I will, by and by, show, and with them 
the public attention again called to the original 
object of General Washington. 

What a happy thing it is for this Government, 
that the crowded page of history, after nearly 
sixty years, can be reviewed with so much satis- 
faction and profit! 

President Taylor, in his annual message of De- 
cember, 1849, called the attention of Congress 
directly to this subject, in the following manner: 


**No direct aid has been given by the General Govern 
ment to the improvement of agriculture, except by the ex- 
penditure of small sums for the collection and publication 
of agricultural statistics, and for some chemical analyses, 
which have been, thus far, paid for out of the patent fund. 
This aid is, in my opinion, wholly inadequate. To give to 
this leading branch of American industry the encourage- 
ment which it merits, I respectfully recommend the estab 
lishment of an agricultural bureau, to be connected with 
the Department of the Interior. To elevate the social con 
dition of the agriculturist, to increase his prosperity, and to 
extend his means of usefulness to his country, by multiply- 
ing his sources of information, should be the study of every 
statesman, and a primary object with every legislator.’ 


Upon this message, and resolutions of several 
State Legislatures, Vermont, New York, (nearly 
or quite unanimous,) Massachusetts, ‘l’ennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, and State boards of Ohio 
and New York, and of agricultural societies, and 
also petitions, extensively, from individuals, a bill 
from the minority of the Committee upon Agri- 
culture was presented to the House on the 31st of 
July, 1850, to establish an agricultural bureau, 


| and laid upon the table; and there it remained and 


‘gun into view the establishment of a national seminary of || 


“ming within the District of Columbia, and with means | 


oan rom the property therein, subject to the authority of 
ao neral Government. Such an institution claims the 
: a of Congress, as a monument of their solicitude 
wren of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed, or long pre- 


a¢ advancement of knowledge, without which the | 


| seventy county societies. oh 
| twelve societies, and in many of these societies 


was never called up; and from all this mass of evi- 
dence, and the weight of its influence, and the 
demands and wants of more than eighteen millions 
of people—this little bill, from the minority of the 
committee, is the product, and the only product. 
May not the farmers of the country be constrained 
to cry out, **Our voice is not heard; our _ 
ers are not regarded; our interests are passed over 
with too much indifference?’’ 

Within the last two years, that prophetic dec- 
laration of General Washington, that smaller so- 
cieties must move the nation, to which I before 
referred, is being more strongly demonstrated. 


| New York has a State society, and from seventy 


to eighty county societies. 
from twelve to aa 
grouped together. 


Pennsylvania has 
county societies, and many 
hio has a State society, and 
Massachusetts has 


several counties together. 


Michigan has twenty 
county societies. 


ndiana, a State society. Ken- 
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tucky, five county societies. Georgia, a State 
society, and fifteen county societies. South Car- 
olina has six county societies. Virginia has a 
State society, and three county societies. Mary- 
land, a State society, and four county societies. 
Vermont, a State society, and four county socie- 
ties, and was the first State to ask us to establisii 
a National board. New Hampshire, a State so- 
ciety, and eight or nine county societies, and also 
asked Congress to establish a board. Connecti- 
cut, a number of county societies. Rhode Island 
has also passed resolutions asking Congress to 
establish a board. Maine has six county societies. 
lowa, a State society, and six or eight county 
societies. Wisconsin, a State society. Illinois, 
three county societies. Tennessee has some county 
societies, and two years since unanimously rec- 
ommended a National board. Florida has passed 
a resolution for a National board. 
1848, passed a law for a bureau. 
President Fillmore, in full view of the increasing 
agricultural interests of the country, and with 
great practical wisdom, on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, 1850, made the following recommendation: 


Louisiana, in 


** More than three fourths of our population are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. The commercial, manutac 
turing, and navigating interests are all, to a great extent, 
dependent on the agricultural. It is, therefore, the most 
important interest of the nation, and has a just claim to the 
fostering care and protection of the Government, #o far as 
they can be extended consistently with the provisions of 
the Constitution. As this cannot be done by the ordinary 
modes of legislation, | respectfully recommend the estab 
lishment of an agricultural bureau, to be charged with the 
duty of giving to this leading branch of American industry 
the encouragement which it so well deserves. In view of 
the immense mineral resources of our country, provision 
should also be made for the employmentof a competent 
mineralogist and chemist, who should be required, under 
the direction of the head of the bureau, to collect specimens 
of the various minerals of our country, and to ascertain, by 
careful analysis, their respective elements and properties, 
and their adaptation to useful purposes. He should also be 
required to examine and report upon the qualities of differ 
ent soils,and the manures best calculated to improve their 
productiveness. By publishing the results of such experi- 
ments, with suitable explanations, and by the collection 
and distribution of rare seeds and plants, with instructions 
as to the best system of cultivation, much may be done to 
promote this great national interest.” 


Upon this message, last year, in the House, no 
bill was reported, or action had. In the Senate a 
bill was reported, but no action. 

Secretaries Ewing and Stuart, in their annual 
reports, both strongly recommend a board. 

At this session President Fillmore again makes 
the following recommendation: 


‘* Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great interest 
of our people. Four fifths of our active population are 
employed in the cultivation of the soil, and the expansion 
of our settlements over new territory is daily adding to the 
number of those engaged in that vocation. Justice and 
sound policy, therefore, alike require that the Government 
should use ali the means authorized by the Constitution to 
promote the interests and welfare of that important class of 
our fellow-citizens. And yet it is a singular fact that, 
whilst the manufacturing and commercial interests have 
engaged the attention of Congress during a large portion of 
every session, and our statutes abound in provisions for 
their protection and encouragement, little has yet been done 
directly for the advancement of agriculture. It is time that 
this reproach to our legislation should be removed; and I 
sincerely hope that the present Congress will not close 
their labors without adopting efficient means to supply the 
omissions of those who have preceded them. 

** An agricultural bureau, charged with the duty of col 
lecting and disseminating correct information as to the best 
modes of cultivation, and of the most effectual means of 
preserving and restoring the fertility of the soil, and of pre 
curing and distributing seeds and plants and other vegeta 
bie productions, with instructions in regard to the soil, cii 
mate, and treatment best adapted to their growth, could not 
fail to be, in the language of Washington, in his jast annual 
message to Congress, a ‘ very cheap instrument of iminense 
national benefit.’ ’’ 


And is it not due to his official relation, after hie 
repeated recommendation, that we act either for 
or against it?—and which way? 1s the question. 

General Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, for a period 
of thirty-six years consecutively, all reeommend- 
ed an improvement of agriculture, or national 
schools; and the same principles and powers are 
involved in each of their recommendations, and no 
one of the subsequent Presidents advising against 
it; Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fillmore strongly recom- 
mending, and their Secretaries; the resolutiona 
of legislatures, petitions of agricultural societies 
and of the people, and the interest of eighteen 
millions of our inhabitants, yea, of the whole, | 
ask, if all this combined is entitled to any atten- 


tion, to any consideration ? It has received but very 
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little. But lam told there is a Patent Office, and 
the farmers are abundantly enlightened with the 
crumbs that full from itstable. ‘The Patent Office, 
until 1831, during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, when he called Mr. Ellsworth to it, wasa 
burlesque, and is now, upon farming, compared 
with the wants of this great nation. 
worth was a practical farmer; but he had all todo, 
and nothing to de with. He was the first in that 
office to give any attention to agriculture. But 
the first appropriation for that object was in 1839, 
$1,000, for collecting agricultural statistics; in 
1842, $1,000; in 1843, $2,000; in 1844, $2,000; in 
1845, $3,000; in 1847, $3,000; in 1848, $3,500; in 
1844, $3,500; in 1850, $4,500; in 1851, $5,500; 
total, $29,000 in seventy-five years. The cost of 
printing is not included, and cannot be ascertained, 
as the report of the Commissioner was all pub- 
lished in one volume until the last two years. 
What can this small pittance do for this great na- 
tion? Searcely enough in any one year to defray 
the ordinary expenses of correspondence. 

The fund is to be distributed by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who is not selected for his 
knowledge of agriculture, (whose main business 
is of a different character, and more than he can 
do,) and may or may not be acquainted with it, 
The business must therefore be done by an unac- 
credited agent. Where is our agricultural depart- 
ment? Pent up in the cellar of the Patent Office, 
and cannot be found at mid-day without a candle; 
and when found, a single clerk, struggling to get 
up the report. When itis up and out, there are 
but four hundred volumes for each Congressional 
district of one hundred thousand population, and 
that a reading people; and there is more call for 
this document than all others of a public charac- 
ter, and fast gaining in reputation from editors 
over tie Union and the public generally, inade- 
quate as it is, 

There is no country where the mind is so in- 
quisitive and information so generally desired and 
possessed as in America. Travel over the whole 
world and return, and the truth is seen and felt 
more palpably. To us the masses of the world 
are locking for improvement, physically and mor- 
ally, and for it they seek us in thousands daily. 
In the United States there are but about thirty 
agricultural periodicals published, and there are 
five hundred thousand copies taken and read by 
the people—a mere drop to the ocean. There are 
agricultural journals in the State of New York 
that have six times greater circulation than any 
single paper of the kind in Europe. This only 
shows how great the thirst we ought to assist in 
gratifying. 
tural school aided or patronized by the Govern- 
ment; and, in fact, it may be said, there is none at 
all. Some are just beginning to struggle for life, 
but the faint, feeble feeling of the General Govern- 
ment infuses itself into every part of its great 
fumily and paralyses the whole body. 
not what may be regarded as a text-book in any 
branch of agriculture or rural economy in Amer- 
ica. 


Mr. Ells- | 


In America there is not an agricul- | 


There is | 


Compare what America as a nation has done 


with what has been done by other nations. I can 
but glance at it. Russia has in all sixty-eight 
schools and colleges. She has an agricultural 
institution with forty college buildings, occupying 
three thousand acres of land, and attended by 
several thousand students. The Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. Petersburgh wasestablished by Queen 
Catharine. 
French Government seventy school farms, besides 
five first-class colleges, in which professors are 


There are under the patronage of the | 


employed to lecture on botany, zodlogy, chemis- | 


try, agriculture, and the treatment of diseases in 
cattle: on the culture of woods, forests, &c. These 
are supported throughout the country. National 
establishments for the improvement of breeds of 
stock, and colleges for the education of veterinary 
surgeons, and investigating the uses of all dis- 
coveries contemplated for agricultural improve- 
ment. The Government expend in three veteri- 
nary schools a year for instruction 754,200 francs; 
for instruction in agriculture, 2,731,468 francs; for 
encouragement in agriculture, 700,000 francs; for 
improvement in the breeds of horses and science 
connected with it alone, 1,776,400 francs. The 


Agricultural Bureau—Mr. Newton. 


less than seventeen years of age, and not over 
twenty-five, and have the following qualifications: 
to be able to forge a horse or ox shoe after two 
heatings—pass an examination in the French 
language, arithmetic, and geography, and after 
four years’ study, is permitted to practice veteri- 
nary surgery, and receive a diploma. 
gium great attention is paid to the subject. There 


are an hundred agricultural schools or colleges || 
established by the Government—a high school of | 


veterinary surgery. The science of agriculture is 
the most fashionable in the kingdom. They have 
their palaces furnished more or Jess with rare 
specimens of the product of the land, and are 


farmed likea garden. These facts | know, having || 


traveled over considerable part of that country. 
In Saxony they have five schools; in Bavaria 
thirty-five; in Wurtemberg seven; in Austria 
thirty-three; in Prussia thirty-two; in ltaly two; 
in Scotland two; in Ireland sixty-three. ‘The one 
at Glassnevin, near Dublin, I visited. It now 
consists of one hundred and twenty-eight acres of 
good land, and convenient buildings, and are about 
to add to their farm, and increase their buildings so 
as to accommodate one hundred or more students. 
With the teacher, Mr. Donaghy, | became ac- 
yuainted. He is an intelligent, practical man. 
With him I viewed the farm, and their farming 
and buildings, &c.; and it is carried on very suc- 
cessfully. These schools are doing more for 
Ireland than any other attention the Government 
is giving them. They have colleges and agricul- 
tural schools in England, sustained by the Gov- 
ernment—some four or five with large farms at- 
tached to them—where all the sciences connected 
with the general business are taught with great 
perfection, and millions of money each year in- 
vested in the general science of agriculture by the 
nation. Itis an investment and not an expendi- 
ture. Other countries are engaged in the same 
business, but [ cannot go further into detail. Suf- 
ficient is said to draw a parallel between their 
views and ours. Abroad they invest millions 
each year, in acountry not larger than an average 
of our States. Here, in all our country, for 


seventy-five years, for the general object we have | 


expended $29,000. 

Foss now to consider the provisions of the 
bill proposed by your committee. We present 
what we inal could be passed, rather than 


| what the capacity and wants of the country in alli 


respects required. It is in the most unexception- 
able shape we could devise and mature. 


The first section provides that there shall be es- | 


tablished, at the seat of Government of the United 


States, an agricultural bureau, the head of which || 


shall be called ‘*the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture,’? whose term shall be four years, appointed 


by the President, with the consent of the Senate, | 


and shall receive a yearly salary of $3,000. 
The second section provides that the Commis- 


sioner shall collect agricultural statistics; precure || 


and distribute valuable grains, seeds, cuttings, 
buds, and tubers; procure and put in operation a 
chemical laboratory ata cost not exceeding $2,000, 
and cause to be made all desirable analyses of min- 


erals and mineral waters, and such as relate to the || 


composition and improvement of soils, and to col- 
lect information of the same, and of the propor- 


tions and uses of soils; feeding of domestic ani- | 
mals; preparation and a of provisions | 
t 


and breadstuffs; the culture of cotton, rice, corn, 
wheat, flax, hemp, and sugar, and such manufac- 
tures as may be directly connected with agricul- 
ture and arise immediately out of agricultural pro- 
ducts; and to prepare and make, annually, a full 
report to Congress, containing an account of such 


| experiments as may have been made, and such 


useful information as he may have obtained in the 
duties of his office; and all the duties appertaining 
to agriculture shall be transferred from the Patent 


| Office to this. 


The third sectian provides that there shall be 
appointed by the Commissioner a chemist, at a 
salary of $2,000; a chief clerk, at a salary of 
$1,600; one recording clerk, $1,000; and one mes- 
senger, $750 a year. 

Here is a bill as simple and plain as the elements 
of our Government, as express and explicit as lan- 


| guage can make it in all its details, and embracing 
requirements for admission into these veterinary || 
schools are as follews: The applicant must be pot [| nation appears to be agricultural rather than man- 


an outlay of $10,350. The general policy of the 
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ufacturing; to buy our merchandise rather t} 
make it. Many of those who have been en 
in manufacturing must tarn their atte 
culture for want of other business, 
business in which foreigners, as they come to mn 
country, can engage. Our new country is bein, 
opened and settled rapidly with enterprising { 
ers. 

There is a general increased attention to aos; 
culture within the last few years over the wo, y\_ 
More has been done in Europe in six years — 
has been in twenty before to improve it; ; 
America in five years past than in forty-fiy 
Since the present session began, four States hay. 
passed resolutions, almost unanimous, as | ay jp. 
formed, asking this organization—Florida, New 
_ Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Indiana, 
| The present proposition is not a new principle. 
_ but only an improvement upon our present policy, 

Last year, $5,500 was appropriated; now we only 
ask the appropriation to be distributed by an a¢. 
credited agent. Every member of this “House 
who has or will bestow any attention to the may. 
ner in which the business is now done, can but se 
that some improvement is necessary. The fre: 
' and most obvious one would appear to be, a dis. 
connection from the Patent Office. It does no: 
/appear to have any more necessary connectioy 
with it than it would have with the War or Nayy 
| Office. , 
|| All communications upon this business are ad. 
| dressed to the Patent Office, and from the yas: 
; amount of the business of that office, these eon. 
| munications can receive only a passing and inei- 
dental attention, and passed to the clerk of asri- 
culture, who is only temporarily employed to do 
| the business. He may be only engaged for one 
month, or for six, or for twelve. The appropria- 
tion is only for a year, and it may end entirely at 
the end of the year. There may be twelve diife- 
ent clerks employed in the year, and each one 
| have a different mode of doing the business. No 
| method or system is required, and no one has any 
object or credit to make it systematic and method- 
ical. Detach it from its present connection, and 
you necessarily require that the duties be defined, 
and that some one take charge. It is objected by 
some that the General Government should not in- 
| terfere, for it belongs to the States. The Siates 
|, refuse with precisely the same reason and force 
| that induce the Government to decline, and say 
that it does not belong to them, but individuals 
should do it. Individuals refuse, because the 
States and General Government refuse, and there 
|is nothing done. There is not a township in the 
United States where an improvement connected 
| with agriculture is proposed, that a majority of 
| the farmers would not refuse codperation, also, 
' from the influence the national negative would 
‘have. Such isa nation’s influence, and such its 
|| examples upon the people; and has been through 
our whole history. The science of agriculture 
sprang up in the dine of Washington, Jefferson, 
| Swift, and others, and struggled for a common 
_ head and a common fountain, that might supp'y 
all the streams of commerce and want over the 
land, and for want of it withered away. It has 
|| sprung up since, and strove for the same object, 
and died away from the same cause. It is now 
springing up again, and extending as our common 
country has extended and increased, and as our 
common wants multiply and extend—is making 
a vigorous effort, and calling loud, long, and often, 
upon the nation for thiscommon head, thiscommo® 
fountain; and if it is repulsed and fail, its fate wi 
be the same, yea, worse, for it is loaded with the 
weight of many defeats, and the wails of many 
| millions. aie 
| Nations stand to States and individuals as p*- 
rents do to their offspring; and with us this _ 
'| tion is exceedingly forcible, numerous, and ences 
| ing; for our children are increasing, as the saves 
‘of the sea, and seem to be covering the whole 
/earth. Already their cries for aid, protection, an° 
| instruction reach us from the Rocky Mountains. 
| This relation imposes reciprocal duties and oblige: 
tions from one to the other. , 


an} 

. Saged 
ntion to agri. 
Itis the Main 


farm. 


lan 
More jy 
e before 


From us to our ©! 
spring, aid, protection, and instruction, and from 
them tous fidelity. And may this relation, throve® 
all time, be preserved, cherished, and cement’: 

|, The children, yes, the children of this great ee 

'| cultural family ask, yea, importune the parent, 
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n, for a head, for a fountain, to which they 
‘ok for instruction, science, and wisdom, to 
4. them in their infancy, and sustain them in 
eve, Do not repel us with the negative—that 
.» family is numerous, the wants many, and the 
cpenses creat. We reply, you begat us, and 
varus; you have scattered us over the face of 
>» earth, to you alone can we look, and to you 

we cling. Grant the prayer, and the protec- 
os is visible, and the fidelity enduring. But I 
. told agriculture should be free, unprotected, 
‘niquent. ‘These terms free, freedom, and free 
wade,in their latitudinous and indiscriminate use, 
eas uameaning and suicidal as it would be fora 
“ign to let loose and unbridle all the passions 


nd propensities of her subjects, and the reins of | 


.- government; or for aparent to say to his child, 
is birth, go, be free to your maturity; or for the 
rieulturist to dig out the bowels of the earth and 
urn nothing to it, and turn it off because it is 
vorn out. No, this will never do. The agricultu- 
-st asks for nothing that interferes with the general 
yell-digested views of any member of this body. 
Weonly ask forthe scientific influence and power 

the Government, to aid and direct all our vari- 

is avenues of freedom and enterprise away from 
the shoals and quicksands that beset our path, 
yithout a chart orcompass. We propose only to 
fyrnish at the seat of Government, where all our 
nation centers, where all other nations center to 
transact business, a scientific organ or agent of our 

wo creation, to analyse our soil and accumulate 

information in the manner we propose, and send 
it over the country broadcast, in the shape of re- 
ports, for the benefit and improvement of the 
masses. 

Permit me to give a single instance of the result 
ofanalyzing soils in our immediate vicinity, whieh 
| got from the public journals, and from Mr. 
Johnson himself. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson in 1849 bought a farm 
near Baltimore, so poor that the last crop of corn 
would not yield a peck to the acre, and all plants 
and vegetables growing upon the two hundred 
acres would not make a load of manure. 
ied to a chemist, who analyzed the soil, and 
found all the elements of fertility except phospho- 
rie acid, and no trace of that. He recommended 
apreparation of bones, which was applied at an 
expense of ten dollars an acre. 
sored to the deserted soil, and the next crop was 
twenty-nine bushels of wheat to the acre. That 
soil is of a similar character to all the poor and 
partially-deserted soil about this region. Who | 
knows, and who may not rationally infer from 
this single example, that your chemist in a single 
year, in your own neighborhood, may not earn | 
and save enough to this nation to pay his salary 
ior itty years. 

But | am told by some honorable members of 
ir committee, for whom | entertain a high regard, 
that the plan is unconstitutional. What! 
be said that America is the largest land holder in 
the world, and yet the poorest farmer? and that 
there is no remedy, no cure; for she has engrafted 
nto her own organic law, seeds, the fruit of which 
will produce her own decay and destruction? No. 

lisa mistake: it cannot be. 

The length of my remarks forbid dwelling long 
upon this, 

lhave already said, by this plan we propose 
nothing new, only an improvement upon our 
adopted policy. We have the same power to do 
‘is, that we have to establish the Navy, War, and 


ther Departments, and bureaus, to transact our || 


siness;—the same power, as to employ hands | 
nstantly to improve and ornament the public 
grounds at Washington. The science we pro- 
pose to accumulate and diffuse, by this agency, is 
as directly applicable to the Government and its 
prosperity and welfare as it is to individuals and 
‘er welfare. Your coasts, and geological sur- 
veys, and a vast variety of others, are of the same 
“taracter and family, except that those are more 
val in their effects, and this more general, and 
‘herefore less objectionable. To apply this con- 
*ruction to the great agricultural interest of the 
country, when it is not extended to any other in- 
#rest besides, would be strange indeed. But the | 
~enstitution provides that Congress may do what- 
er if necessary for the general welfare of the 
United States. This question resolves itself into | 


He ap- | 


Health was re- || 
|| Whole— 


Is it to |} 


The Public Lands—Homestead Bill, &c.—Mr. 


\ 


necessary to cuta ditch, as an outlet to a million 
acres of swamp land, belonging to the Govern- 
ment, now werth nothing, but by it worth five 
dollars an acre, could it not be done? We have 
power to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property of the 
United States. This bureau relates directly to the 
elements of our soil and its improvement, as does 
the ditch, or the ornamental trees and shrubs of 
your public grounds. 

America! towards whom akind Providence hath 
been more bountiful than to all the sons of men 
before thee—thou who art, and art to be the teach- 
er of all the nations of the earth—and whose sons 

| are to be the citizens of the whole inhabitable 
globe—whose united wisdom is the admiration of 


the world—whose united strength, the giant of 


the world—do not scorn the earth that gave thee 
this rich heritage; do not, | beseech you, add 
another negative to the long catalogue that hath 
stained each bright page of our history—do not 
longer disregard the recorded counsel of our de- 
parted yet present counsellor. Do not again smite 
the earth, lest she cry out, ** Why hast thou smit- 
ten me these seventy times? Am I not thy servant 
that hath clothed and fed thee ever since I was 
thine? Do not permit the stranger to gaze upon 
| your greatness and my deformity.’’ Awake from 
the long night of slumber, and strive for our future 
| prosperty. And of the recorder, who hath re- 
corded this bright page of our past history, may 
| I inquire, ‘* What of the future?’’ I fear the res- 
| ponse, and will withdraw the interrogatory. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS—HOMESTEAD BILL—RAIL- 
ROAD GRANTS—JUSTICE TO THE WEST. 


‘ % ‘ ’ “ T , T y 
SPEECH OF HON. B. HENN, 
OF IOWA, 
In rHE Hovse or ReprResENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
, every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of jand out of the public domain, upon condition of oceu- 


pancy and cultivation of the same, for the period therein 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the 


Mr. HENN obtained the floor and said: 

Mr. Cuasrman: | shall detain the committee 
but a short time, and shall confine my remarks 
| entirely to the subject of the disposition of the 

public lands, and more immediately to the propo- 

sition now legitimately before the committee; to 

advocate the cause of humanity, justice, and right; 
| and, if possible, to assist in placing upon our 

statute book a law that should have been enacted 
| among the first after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—one that should exist in every land and 
country; a law given to us by Him who made the 
earth, and who alone can cause the soil to produce 
that which will sustain animal life, and prolong 
our physical existence. 

The earth being given to man by his Creator, I 
contend that we have, as a nation, no more right 
to restrict the use of it, by levying a tax upon 
| those who desire to cultivate it, than we have to 
| make the air we breathe, the light that shines on 

our pathway, or the water that falls from the 

cleee above us, sources of revenue, or articles, 
the use and control of which we have a rizht to 
limit. When man enacts laws contrary to those 
that Nature has written—when he pursues a course 
contrary to the dictates of Divine wisdom—then 
_ does he show his own weakness, and entail upon 
his posterity a corresponding mischief. 
W hat, let me ask, is the value of land, uncon- 
nected with the ‘* sweat of the brow?”? The most 
| obnoxious and poisonous weeds, the vilest reptiles, 
the most ravenous beasts, are tenants alike of an 
untilled and uncultivated soil. It is labor alone, 
then, that replaces these natural products with 
others that are capable of furnishing sustenance and 
support to the human system, and which causes a 
wild and unsightly waste to become a soft and 
pleasant landscape, checkered with the rich col! 
| ors of ripened grain, emblems of peace and happi- 
| ness. 
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one of fact, and not of law. Suppose it became 
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the moral effect that this proposition will have 
upon our citizens if it becomes a law. That it 
would induce hundreds and thousands to become 
independent and happy freemen, who are now 
toiling day and night to earn sufficient to,main- 
tain a mere physical existence; that it would take 
many from the crowded cides and densely-popu- 
lated districts, who are now dragging out a mis- 
erable existence in poverty and idleness, and 
place them where ambition would stimulate them 
to labor and worth; that it would open up a vast 
field in which could labor the human intellect of 
thousands, who now find employment only as 
some new inducement is held out to satisfy the in- 
creasing desire of the animal passions; that it 
would erase from the dockets of our courts a great- 
er portion of those endless lists of criminal cases 
that stain the pages of our national history, and 
in the trial of which so much of the valuable time 
of our citizens is consumed ,—are questions about 
which, I think, there can be no cavil. 

Although leveling in its tendency, it is not agra- 
rian. It will only elevate the condition of the 
masses to a common platform that will have a 
solid foundation, and on which all may enjoy 
** life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

W hat, Mr. Chairman, is the line of distinction 
between a savage and civilized life? or, in other 
words, why js it that the Anglo-Saxon race have 
wrought so great a change in the physical appear- 
ance of the North American continent, and that, 
too, in so short a time, while the savage and bar- 
barous tribes that have preceded them have left 
no permanent physical impress of their existence? 
The history of races shows that civilization and 
its concomitants are Sequents to permanency of res- 
idence. That ** Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ is indebted for its popularity entirely to 
the sympathetic chord which alone exists in the 
bosoms of a civilized and enlightened people. It 
is not the beautiful, soft, and picturesque scenery 
of the prairies of the far West—it is not the wild 
and frowning appearance of the cataract—it is not 
the lonely silence of the dense forest—still less the 
common attachments of civilized man—that binds 
the savage toa particular locality. Although nature 
has implanted a ** love of country” in the heart 
of every human being, the movements of the sav- 
age are almost entirely governed by the demands 
of animal appetite; and wherever you find the 
greatest facilities for satisfying these demands, 
there the ** poor Indian”’ loves to make it his abid- 
ing-place. In civilized life, the greatest induce- 
ments should be offered to man to adorn and beau- 
tify his home; for, so much as you add to the 
attractions of that home, so much do you add to 
the contentment and progress of the nation. 

Our people have, to a great extent, become mi- 
gratory in their character; and although it is 
doubtless in the bold spirit of adventure implanted 
in the bosom of the American people, that exists 
the greatness of our Republic, yet | cannot but 
believe that even this spirit may grow too rapidly, 
and become in its progress an evil. It was the 
germ of this spirit that effected the landing at Ply- 
mouth Rock, it is the growth of this spirit that has 


song of songs, 


led onward our population In its various steps, to 


the entire occupancy of the eastern and western 
slopes of this continent; to the filling up of the 


| great central valley of the world; to the surmount- 


ing of all the physical obstacles and difficulties 
that presented themselves in the occupancy of the 
whole continent. While it was another spirit—a 
spirit produced by the effusion of blood—a spirit 
possessed in common by man and the wild beasts 
of the forest—that enabled Napoleon to pass over 
the apparently insurmountable Alps—it was the 
spirit first alluded to, that prompted those who 
headed the great expeditions that first crossed the 
Alleghanies, and the more recent ones that climbed 
the perpendicular walls, and stemmed the swift 
currents that flow in the cafions of the Rocky 
mountains. Itis that spirit which prompts each 


| individual of our nation to seek the comforts of 


pecuniary independence; that fills his mind witn 
visions of better days; that whispers in his ear the 
prospective enjoyments of a nome. He looks for- 
ward to the day when, within the walls of some 
stately mansion, or, perhaps, beneath the roof of 
some lovely cot, free from care, with no wants to 
supply, he can enjoy the family circle that will 


| Letuslock, for a moment, Mr. Chairman, upen | surround his fireside, or drink the sweet enjoyment 
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which lurks amid the flowers and groves that 
surround a 
‘« Simple, happy home.’’ 

Ia it not our duty, then, to give the legislative 
aid of she country to the advancement of the social 
happiness of the people? Should we not encour- 
age all who desire to make themselves a per- 
manent home, by giving them a permit to occu- 
py a portion of the public domain of the country, 
that has no intrinsic value in itself, and which is 
of no national value, until reduced to occupancy 
and use? 

The principle of inducing a permanency of resi- 
dence, has been gradually gaining ground; and 
within the last few years, we find that the subject 
has received the serious, and, in some instances, 
the successful consideration of the Legislative As- 
semblies of the States. In some States, an exemp- 
tion of the **homestead’’ from execution and 
forced sale, have been the fruits of this agitation. 
In others, the subject has not only advanced this 
far, but some of the ablest statesmen have urged 
the propriety of exempting the ‘‘improrements”’ that 
may be put upon the land; or, in other words, the 
labor of the occupant from taxation. 

But let me pass from the considerations of policy 
and humanity to those of a pecuniary nature. 


Will it not be beneficial to the monetary affairs | 


of the nation, and of this Government, to make 
these grants? If we are leyislating for the future, 
and not merely for the passing hour, I contend 
that it will. If we look either to direct taxation, 
or to the present indirect, unjust, and expensive 
mode of raising a revenue, it matters not. Pass 
this bill, and within the space of ten years the tax- 


able property at home, and the consumption of 


foreign productions, will both be increased to an 
extent that will increase. our revenue to at least 
fourfold the sum of that now derived from the sale 
of the public lands. 

Take, for example, the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent. What will be the 
eifects of such a law upon the small extent of pub- 
lic lands within her limits? 

The total area of lands in Iowa now undisposed 
of is 24,578,676 acres. Of this amount there has 
been asked for railroad purposes about 2,500,000 
of acres, (and of this proposition I will speak here- 
after,) leaving a balance subject to the operations 
of this bill of 22,078,676 acres. Of this quantity 
at least one fourth would not only be suscepti- 
ble of cultivation and use, but would actually be 
settled upon and reduced tocultivation. We have 
then 5,519,669 acres added to the productive area 
of the State. Putting the annual estimated yield 
per acre at twenty bushels of wheat, and we have 
an annual aggregate product of 110,393,380 bush- 
els of wheat, which, at fifty cents per bushel, would 
be worth $55,196,690, which sum would be an act- 
ual annual increase to the real wealth of the State 
and nation. Again, it would give to us at least 


144,000 additional landholders, being ten times | 


the present number; and they would annually con- 
sume articles of foreign growth and production that 
would pay duties equal, in the aggregate, to more 
than three and one-half millions of dollars, which 
amount alone exceeds the present annual revenue 
derived from the sales of the public lands. 

But the area of unsold lands within the limits of 
lowa does not comprise one fifteenth part of the 
public domain owned by this Government. The 
total area of unsold, unappropriated public lands 
at this time is estimated at about fourteen hundred 
millions of acres. Suppose that one half of this 

utntity is susceptible of being occupied and used 
for agricultural purposes, and making the calcula- 
tion upon the same basis of the calculation just 
made in regard to lowa—that is, making the esti- 
mate of land that would be used for agricultural 
purposes at oné fourth of the total quantity that 
would be settled upon and occupied, or one eighth 
of the total area, and we have one hundred and 
seventy-five millions acres added to the productive 
area of the country—capable of producing thirty- 
five hundred millions of bushels of wheat, worth, at 
fifty cents per bushel, the enormous sum of seven- 
teen hundred and fifty millions of dollars, as an an- 
nual addition to the wealth of the nation. We 
would have an increase of four millions five hun- 
dred thousand jn the number of landholders, the 
present number being less than one third of this 
aggregate; and they would consume articles of 


The Public Lands— 


love, I look upon this bill as one of immense na- | 


| the new States 


| back, giving lands to the State universities, for 


_tional? I do not think that any of these gentle- 


| proffered assistance in developing the mineral re- | 
| sources of the country by granting a certain num- | 
| ber of the salines and a quantity of land adjoining. || 
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foreign growth and manufacture that would pay || 
duties that would annually amount to full one hun- || 
dred millions of dollars. Or, if you abolish the 
present indirect system of taxation, and adopt a 
direct one, a tax of one cent per bushel on these 
products would yield an annual revenue of thirty- 
five millions of dollars—a sum sufficient in itself to 
defray the expenses of any ordinary economical 
administration of this Government. 

jut what would be the advantages of this enor- 
mous revenue compared with the moral, social, 
and political advantages that would accrue to the 
nation? An impetus, unparalleled in the history 
of nations, would be given to every branch of in- 
dustry. Our mechanic arts would keep pace with 
agriculture. Science, the handmaid of husbandry, 
would receive new vigor; and, most of all, a con- 
tented and happy countenance would become a 
peculiar characteristic of the American physiog- 
nomy. May I not add, in truth, that the safety 
and perpetuity of the Union will be materially 
strengthened by the operations of this bill. It is 
in the crowded cities and densely-populated dis- 
tricts that disunion finds advocates. It is where 
your population is thrown upon the cold charities 
of the world that treason germs. It was Mr. Jef- 
ferson, I believe, who likened large cities to sores 
upon the body politic. In older countries than 
this, and particularly on the European continent, 
cities give strength to despotism. ‘l'heir walls, | 
whether built of bayonets or stone, are but bar- 
riers torepublicanism and progress. Where, let me 
ask, wind be the power of a Louis Napoleon but 
for a Paris? of a Nicholas but for a Petersburgh ? 
Separate your population so that they may beable 
freely to enjoy nature’s bounteous gifts, and you 
sever the cord that binds them to discontent and 
its thousand ills. Show me a ‘ disunionist’’ if 
you can among the landholders of this country ! 
It is the degree of interest we have in an object 
that causes us to value it. We love our dwelling 
because it is our castle. Our home is high in our 
affections because all our interests center there. 
Love of home begets a love of country. Like the 
father loves his child, because a common blood 
courses their veins, so does a landholder beget a 
love for the country in which he has a direct and 
substantial interest. 

As a measure, then, that is calculated to bind 
together our common sisterhood with cords of 


tional importance. | 
The constitutionality of the bill has been | 
brought in question by some of those who have 
addressed the committee. One gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Autison] took the position 
that we might with the same propriety give money 
to the poor, as to give them lands, as proposed in | 
this bill. Three gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. SurHertanp, and Mr. Dean] took 
similar grounds—and all agree, I believe, in saying 
that it will be particularly unconstitutional to make | 
grants to the new States to aid in the building of 
railroads, without at least giving a pro rataamount 
to the older States in which no public land is 
found. These gentlemen seem to mistake alto- 
gether the grounds on which the friends of these 
bills claim to base them. They do not ask these 
lands either for the settler or for the railroads 
without returning an equivalent to the General 
Government. 


Was it unconstitutional to give to || 

enerally every thirty-sixth sec- | 
tion, and to California, Oregon, and Minnesota 
every eighteenth section for schools? or, to settlers 
in Oregon six hundred and forty acres? Are the | 
acts that have been passed for a number of years | 


saline purposes, town sites, &c., &c., unconstitu- || 


men will claim that they are; and yet these gifts || 
or grants were made for the same objects and the 

same considerations, so far as the Government is | 
concerned. Itis, and always has been, the interest || 
of the Government to induce the settlement of -her | 
domain, in order to render it saleable Hence she | 
held out the inducement of common schools, by | 
giving lands in each township for that purpose. | 
She offered also higher educational advantages in | 


each new State by creating a university fund. She | 





| gregate of over fourteen hundred million acres 
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She offered to tradesmen an iriduce 
by giving the proceeds of the sale 
for the grading and improving of the streets of th 
town in which they might settle. She made af . 
gift to those who would brave the hardshi 8 ra 
Oregon trip. And thus has it been from the ae 
mencement of this century down to this time 
that the General Government has been = 
stantly devising means to induce the settlemen: t 
her domain, in order that that domain might }.. 
come saleable and thereby at least pay cost, if A 
produce an actual revenue. But, notwithstand; 
all these inducements the public lands have }, 
steadily and rapidly increasing in quantity y 
we now have, as before stated, the enormoys 


MENt to sett}. 
8 of town lots 


ing 
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on 


hand, for which there are no purchasers, and 
which, unless the legislation of the country kee 5 
pace with the progress of the country, will remain 
on hand for several generations yet to come, _ 

Connected with these ideas of progress and jp. 
ducements for settlement of the public domain, is 
one which had almost escaped my recollectioy 
and which, in itself, when properly considered anj 
investigated, has great weight, but which has re. 
ceived comparatively little notice, if I may eXcept 
that given to it by one whose scholarship an 
originality and boldness of thought make Bim & 
fit and noble representative of the great Bay 
State. To the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner] I will cheerfully award the merit of 
nobly advocating in the Congress of the United 
States a claim which, although the new States 
considered one of great consequence, yet they 
never had strenuously urged it against the Gen. 
eral Government. I allude to the non-taxation of 
the publicdomain. Ten, twenty, and thirty years 
ago, and the statesmen then in Congress saw more 
clearly than those of this day the importance of 
exempting the public domain from taxation. 
Not only did they predict the difficulty of settling 
the public lands, but they actually went further 
than you of this Congress are willing to go, in 
order to effect their settlement. They not only 


_ made a compact with the new States that the lands 


belonging to the Government should not be taxed, 
but they provided that the same should be exempt 
from taxation for five years after they had passed 
into the hands of private individuals; thus holding 
out an extraordinary inducement for purchasers to 
buy the lands, and even assuming a questionable 
authority to take from the powers of a sovereign 
State to add to the prosperity of its individual 


| citizens, and to her own peculiar benefit. Letme 


here say, that this privilege of exempting Govern- 


'ment lands from taxation was not, as appears 


from the history gf our country, a barren privi- 
lege. Those that have gone before us as legisla- 
tors in this Capitol, not only saw with a clearness 
of prophecy the immense length of time that would 
be required in disposing of the public domain, but 


| by their very acts, in asking an exemption, con- 


ceded the right of a sovereign State to tax all the 


| lands within her limits, whether the owner of that 
| land was an individual, a corporation, or the Gen- 
_ eral Government iiself. 


While, in Iowa, the Gen- 
eral Government is the owner of two thirds of the 
land within her limits, the individual owners of the 
other third pay all the taxes and all the expenses 


| attendant upon the opening and settlement of the 


ublic domain. Her citizens open roads, build 
ridges, establish and maintain schools, &., &., 
while the lands of the General Government are 


_ enhanced in value by these improvements and ad- 


vantages, equally with those belonging to individ 
uals. Who, then, can say that this exempting of 
public lands from taxation is not an actual gift by 
the new States of thousands and millions to the 


| General Government? 


One word to my friends who look upon the pro- 


| posed grants to aid in building railroads as being 
"antagonistic to the measure now under consider 


ation. Unlike them, I view them as being a neces 
sary part of the machinery that is to cause a 6 
tlement of the public domain. The land that we 
propose to give as a home to the homeless }s 8 
uated on our frontier, at so great a distance from 
most of those who are to be benefited, that the 
expense of removing to it will exceed their nee 
and the gift will amount to nothin practically 
beneficial, because such a limited number can ave 
themselves of it. 


But make liberal donations of 
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ynd to build railroads into the interior and through || 
snese lands, and you accomplish a threefold bene- || 
¢, You induce the emigration, by creating a 
jemand forlabor; you afford facilities to emigrate; 
and you produce a market for the immense pro- 
iycts of thecountry. The gentleman from Penn- 
evivania, (Mr. Dawson,] who has so ably dis- 
_jssed this measure, and for whom I bespeak the 
vratitude of the people of my district, has shown 
‘hat the General Government has been a specula- 
wr off of the people of the-new States to the , 
mount of over $80,000,000. The gentleman’s 
lleague, [Mr. Avuison,] but more particularly 
he gentleman over the way from New York, [Mr. 
jevains,] make a different footing of the cost of 
the public domain. But if we take their footings, 
we can, with greater propriety, charge the Atlan- || 
tie States, not only with the money expended by || 
the General Government in the building of light- 

uses, dry-docks, fortifications, &c.,&c., but with 

the whole cost of the Navy of the United States, | 
and $500,000,000 would not square their account. || 
The latter gentleman debits the new States with 
the cost of the Florida and Mexican wars! Let 
me ask him if New York alone has not received 
more benefit by the acquisition of Texas and Cal- 
fornia than all the new States put together? I 
chink that he will acknowledge that she has. And 
here let me say, lest I may overlook it hereafter, | 
that the allusion of another honorable member 

from New York, (Mr. Dean,] to the importance || 
of a Mint at New York city, as being a national 
object, is, in my mind, an unfortunate allusion; 
else why the extreme anxiety of the fur-seeing 
and talented Representatives of that locality on 
this floor? Why is it, that above all other meas- | 
ures now pending, this one excites so great a so- 
licitude, unless local advantages, far above those of 
a national character, are to follow? Again: the 
game member, as well as others from the same 
State, ask us of the West to look at the fact that 
two thirds of the revenues of the country are col- 
lected at that port, and consequently the legisla- || 
tion of the country should favor that section more 
than any other. In answer to this assumption, I 
will merely ask a few questions. Who pays this 
revenue? Who charges a per centage upon this 
revenue, and thereby amass sufficient wealth to || 
erect the marble palaces that grace the ‘‘ up town”? 

of that splendid metropolis, and which line the | 
banks of that noble river on which my friend re- || 
sides? Who but citizens of New York are paid || 
for handling this great amount of Uncle Sam’s | 
money? And who but citizens of New York reap 

a benefit from this great centralization of foreign 
trade? I think ifevery Western man would be at |} 
the trouble of calculating the amount that is yearly 
taken from his pockets to assist in building up || 
these marble palaces and enriching the coffers of || 
Wall street, that it would be found that we, in the 

back-woods of America, would be considered as || 
an integral part of the nation, and of no trifling 

importance to the welfare and prosperity of those 

who harp upon the vast amount of revenue col- | 
lected at their ports. Why, Mr. Chairman, we || 
might, with the same propriety, give great credit || 
to that tax collector in our States who should suc- | 
ceed in obtaining the greatest amount of money | 
from our citizens, or to the assessor who might 

levy the highest per centage of tax upon their prop- 





ert 
Ba, again: my friend from New York, [{Mr. 
peas) as well as others, has said a great deal || 
about legislating for the benefit of monstrous cor- || 
porations, for monopoly, and so on. Let meask | 
them if they are not now trying to build up one || 
of the greatest monopolies in the world, under the || 
pretense of making cheap postage between this || 
countryand Europe? Not less than $600,000 are | 
now asked as a gratuity to one of the richest com- | 
panies in America, and for what? Why, for car- || 
tying a few hundred pounds of letters and papers || 
for your Eastern merchants from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other! Let me ask my friend 
from New York to adopt the Bible maxim, and 
rst cast the beam out of his own eye, before he 


seeks to dictate to the West, and tell her of her | 
fanits. 


But let me return to the 


question, as to the dif- 

eeds of the public | 

8. I have never (until within the last month) || 
it questioned, but what the General Gov- | 
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|| the rate of one thousand per cent. 


| to it? 


| the 


ernment had been a speculator off of the public 
domain. Every official report of the Government 
officer having the public lands under his charge, 
has shown that she has. The estimated cost per 
acre has never exceeded thirty-two cents; and the 
most recent and accurate estimates have placed it 
at about twenty-two cents! And yet one dollar 
and twenty-five cents is the minimum, or least 
price per acre which she has received! Assuming 
that the cost is twenty-five cents, it is proposed 
still further to speculate to the amount of one dol- 
lar on eachacre yet to be sold, or in the aggregate, 
to the enormous sum of $1,400,000,000. This is 
speculating at the rate of five hundred per cent., 
or in case of the two dollar and a half lands, at 


ask, would the Eastern manufacturer say, if this 
Government should lay a tariff of five hundred 
per cent. on all the raw material that he might im- 
port from other countries? Would he not say it 
was a burdensome tax? that it was oppressive 
and unjust?) Yea, would he not refuse to submit 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, the tiller of the 
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What, let me | 


soil is not only taxed at these rates, but for set- | 
tling upon the public lands, and thereby placing | 


himself in the power of the Government to be thus 
taxed, he has, in days not long gone by, been de- 
nounced as a “ Jawless intruder’’ and * pirate!’ 


RAILROADS IN IOWA. 
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n bringing into market and use large tracts of 
; prairie. 

» third road in contemplation runs at right 
angles with the two first-mentioned roads, and 
although called a distinct and separate road, is, 
more properly speaking, a feeder or branch of the 
others. It extends from the extreme 
moundary of the State to Dul uque, in the northern 
part, t iking in its course a tier of counties sepa- 


southern 


rated from navigable streams, and that have but 
few natural traveling facilities. Its 
are situated above ard below the 


two termuni 
two great on 
structions inthe Mississippi river, 80 that the Gov- 
ernment alone, in her intercourse with the Indian 
tribes of the north, will be particularly benefited 
by its construction. It also will open large bodies 
of prairie to settlement,and add much to the rapid 
sale of the public domain. 


Mr. Chairman, may I here so far digress from 
| the subject as to vive a short description of our 
lowa prairies, for the satisfaction of my Eastern 
friends who have not yet been favored with a pet 
sonal view? The prairies comprise nearly all the 


' 
if 


But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words 


| in regard to yee Be ee a now before this House 


which contemplate granting a portion of the public 
domain to the State of Iowa, to aid in building 
certain roads in that State, which are destined to 
become great thoroughfares, and which have a 
national! as well as a State importance. The people 


of lowa ask, at the hands of this Congress, in all | 


about two million five hundred thousand acres of 
the public lands, within her limits, for railroad pur- 
poses, being two hundred thousand acres less than 
were granted to our sister State Illinois by the last 
Congress, for a like object. 
building three important roads within her limits; one 
extending from Duitingwen west to the Missouri 


| river, following nearly on the line of the 41st de- 


ree of latitude. It commences at a point on the 
ississippi river where, within two years, will be 


| the terminus of the great chain of railroads extend- 


ing from Philadelphia, through the States of Penn- 


| sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to the eastern 


bank of the Mississippi river. Sixty miles west 
from this point it taps the great valley of the Des 
Moines—a valley which, by all who have seen it, 


lowa contemplates | 


| 


is conceded to be the most beautiful and fertile in | 


the West, if not in the world—a valley that is 
capable of furnishing, not only immense quantities 
of agricultural products, but which is rich beyond 
calculation in coal, iron, gypsum, and other min- 
erals. Crossing this beautiful valley at nearly right 
angles, the road will proceed west, through one of 


| the richest prairie countries on the globe, and will 


terminate on the Missouri river, at the great start- 
ing point of the overland emigration to Utah, Ore- 
gon, and California; and where, at no distant day, 
will be the great city of the upper Missouri—one 
that will command the fur wale of the Northwest; 
that will be the center of trade for some two or three 
great States now in embryo, and which, within 
twenty years, will be knocking at these doors for 
admission into the bright galaxy of stars that 


| grace our national escutcheon. Aside from the fact 


that it will be a continuation of the great thorough- 
fare from Philadelphia west to this important point, 
this road will open up to settlement and cultivation 
as much rich and valoalile prairie land, as perhaps 
any other road in the country. 

Another of the contemplated roads commences 
at Davenport, on the Misslesippi river, where, 
within two years, will be the western terminus 
of the numerous roads extending westward from 
Boston and New York, and runs to the Missouri 
river, at or near Council Bluffs, a point that was 
prominent in importance as a western military post 
near half a century ago, and at or near which all 
great western roads extending from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, must 
unite and form a common tract to the Pacific. It com- 
mences at the bridge point of the upper Missis- 
sippi, and cuts the State centrally east and west, 
passing through a similar oe to the road first 
mentioned, and will have an equally beneficial effect 


‘ 


high portions of the country, being at an elevation 
of from fifty to two hundred feet above the bot 
tom lands on the streams. ‘The face of the covn 
try is undulating, assuming at times the appear- 
ance of the ocean after the subsiding of a storm 
The soil is rich black loam or mould, resting on a 
substratum of clay, which is also rich and pro- 
ductive, and both of which have an aggregate 
depth of about five feet. These prairies are 
ered with a growth of rich and nutritious wild 
grass, and vary from one fourth of a mile to thirty 
miles in width, and in length, correspond with the 
length of the neighboring water-courses. They 
will produce good corn, wheat, and potatoes the 
first year that they are cultivated, and, unlike a 


CON 


| timbered country, it does not require the labor ot 


} 
} 


| 


one generation to clear the land of stumps in order 


| to get the use of the whole surface. They consti- 


tute a rood grazing country without any eultiva- 
tion, and hundreds and thousands of beef cattle 
are annually fattened upon them. An abundance 
of excellent water can always be had by digging 
from twenty-five to thirty feet, and no portion of 
the country affords so pleasant and healthy asum 

mer residence as do these elevated prairies. Yet, 
vast quantities of this beautiful land is so distant 
from timber, and so far from a market, that unless 
some great thoroughfares are opened through it, 
the major quantity will remain on the hands of the 
Government for years, and will be unoccupied by 
individuals, although it be made a free gift to them. 
With grants for these three roads, I venture the 
prediction, that during the coming five years, more 
public lands within the limits of lowa would be 
disposed of than has been disposed of during the 
fourteen previous years that lands have been open 
for purchase. I have no doubt but that every foot 
of the land retained by 
under these bills, and which is to be increfised in 
price to $2 50 per acre, will be sold at an earlier 
day than they would be at $1] 25 per acre, should 
they fail to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no justice or reason for 
increasing the price of the alternate sections to be 
retained by the Government, but really a great 
injustice. For the same reason that I will sup 
port the bill now under consideration, I would vote 
for limiting the mazimum instead of the minimum 
of all the lands, including those granted to the 
States, as well as those retained by the Govern 
ment. The gentleman from Indiana, who ad 
dressed the committee on Tuesday, showed that 
the people of that State, in which nearly all the 
lands are disposed of, had paid about $16,000,000 
more into the Treasury than had been paid out in 
the purchase, care, and disposition of the same, 

Now, so far as lowa is concerned, | can prove 
that her cjtizens have already paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, for lands, over tivo and 
one half millions of dollars more than all the lands 
within her limits have cost, including all expense 
attending the survey and sale of these lands, and 
all other moneys expended by the Government 


by the General Government 


| for the benefit of the people of that State—not 


excepting the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
expenses, salaries of Territorial officers, the erec- 
tion of public buildings, making roads, building 
bridges, and all other matters whatsoever. Here 
are the figures: 
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Statement showing the amount paid the Indians for lands 
in the State of Iowa, to \st January, 1852. 




















Year. Tribe or Tribes. Treaties. Amount. 
1833. Sacs and Foxes. 21 Septemb’r, 1832. 869,474 00 
| 1834. do. do. 21,540 00 
| 1&35, do. | do. 21,540 00 
1836. do. do. 21,540 00 
| |21 Sept., 1832, and 
| 3837. do. | 28 Sept., 1836,and, 122,159 00 
i | 21 Ocv’r, 1837. 
1838, do. | do. 216,210 00 
| 1839. do. do. 44,860 00 
| 1840, do, | do. | 44,860 00 
1841. do. do. 45,680 00 
| 1842, do. do. 45,689 00 
| 1843. do. \do. & 11 Oct., 42.) 340,526 34 
! 1844. do. do. 82,680 00 
1845. do. | do. 82,620 00 
1846. do. do. | 82,680 00 
| | ( Sacs & Foxes, | 
|| 21 Sept., 1832, | | 
| | 28 Sept., 1836, | | 
| Sacsand Foxes, | aoe tt came | | 
Pottawatomies | ’ ‘ 
1847. : }4 1842; Potta-}; 311,930 00 
and Winneba-|) watomies : ’ 
or || June 5, 1846; 
and Winneba 
| | goes, Oct’r 13, | 
|| 1846. 
1848, do. do. 109,080 00 
1849. do. do. 109,080 00 
i850. do. do. 109,080 00 
;or’sl. do. do. 54,540 00 
| |1,935,819 34 











Statement of the Expenditures of the Territory of Iowa, 
from January, 1838, to 30th December, 1846. 


Legisla- | 


-32p Consdter Bess. The Publ 
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ular? Some gentlemen who have spoken against 
these grants, have assumed the ground that suffi- 
cient means are expected to be realized from the 
lands, if granted, to build the contemplated roads, 
and put them in running order. 
calculation, they need not have run into this 
error. The money that would be realized from 
the sales of these lands would only amount to 
$4,800 per mile—even if none of the lands were 


disposed of, so that the full six sections would || 


be obtained for every mile. Everybody knows 


, that $4,300 will not pay one halfof the actual cost 


| for such grants? 


| For the coe on 
lPaee tive, Judiciary. dan, Total. 
|——— nn emer etna enna 
| 1838.. - $3,225 54 - | $3,225 54 
1839..| $3,784 24 | 15,185 87 |831,354 00) 50,324 1) 
| 1840..| 3,877 17 | 25,475 95 | 68,450 00) 97,803 12 
' 1s4l.. 4,193 91) 21,711 56 | - | 25,905 47 
1842...) 5,012 09 34,197 66 | 25,5690) 64,778 75 
\To June 1843...) 1,850 00 11,800 00 | 27,096 00 40,746 00 
*¢  -1844..| 3,926 09 | 29,889 56 | 21,175 00 54,990 65 | 
*§ 1845... 4,050 00 50,800 00 6,983 00 61.833 00 
‘¢ = 1846..; 2,174 99 36,002 50 | 25,377 35 63,554 84 
To Dec. 1846..) 4,042 12) 4,050 00 2,815.15 10,907 27 














32,910 61 232,338 64 | 208,819 50 474,068 75 


Appropriations and payments for Public Buildings, for 
Roads, and for Bridges, in the Territory of Iowa. 


Appropriations. Payments. 

For public buildings ....... + $55,000 00 $55,000 00 

POSTON crccesisrrncenansss 37,500 00 : 36,872 48 
Repaid and carried to the 

surplus fund..... sbvetees 627 52 

ee ree $20,000 00 § 19,926 ‘17 
Repaid and carried to the 
OUP TARE. 6 «500s c00ces 


73 83 





| share of money, but of the public lands also. 


of a mile of railroad. For the remainder of the 


expense our citizens expect to pay out of their || 


own pockets; and for the expenditure of which 
the Government is benefited more by far than 


| any one else. 


But propositions have been introduced, both in 
this and the other wing of the Capitol, to grant a 
proportionate part of the public lands to the old 


States: and on what grounds are these demands | 
It is said that the land is owned by all the | 


made? 
States in common, and that it is equitable to grant 
a portion to the old States. 
said that they are willing to put up with jess than 
full justice. 


justice ’’ would satisfy them. Some ask fora do- 


nation of lands for a railroad; but do our pane 
by the 


to take it on the same terms as those aske 
new States? Oh, no!—they want the grant with- 
out returning an equivalent to the Government; 
and to ‘* cover up,’’ as it were, the true position 
of things, it is asserted by nota few who have 
spoken upon this subject, that we of the new States 
are asking unconditional grants for our railroads, 


when there is not one bill reported, or even intro- || 
duced, but what proposes to increase the minl- | 


mum price of the land retained by the Govern- 


ment to double the present price; and to give | 
the free use of the road for the transportation of || 
Government troops and munitions of war! Some | 
ask a grant for schools; but is any immediate ben- | 


efit to result to the Government in return? Some 


ask lands for a lunatic asylum; but do they | 


show how the Genera] Government is to be paid 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the 
old States have not only received more than their 


|| us see how the account stands: 


To these expenditures is to be added properly | 
the cost of survey and sale of lands up to this | 


time; and to please my friend from New York, I 
will add the pro rata share of the purchase money 
paid by this Government in acquiring the ‘ Loui- 
iana purchase’’—and we find the following 





Aggregates: 
lowa’s share Louisiana Purchase.......... coce 0519,306 
Paid to Indians for their title.................. - 1,935,819 
Cost of surveying the whole State, being 32,585, - 
00 acres at 2.07 cents per acre............. - 674,489 
Cost of selling and managing 5,208,364 acres at 
5.32 COMES POF ACTE..00 sce ccceceessess eeveces 277,085 
Legislative, jadicial, and executive expenditures 
for lowa while a Territory.................05 474,068 
Paid for public buildings, roads, and bridges.... 111,798 
; $3,992,657 
Amount received for 5,208,364 acres of land at | 
125 per acre, being receipts up to January 
9 MBSR... oe cece: casnistans cecbesvosseececs $6,510,455 


+ + +00892,517,798 
° -_———$__. 


Net profit thus far to United States......... 





And there is yet to be disposed of within the 
limits of Iowa, after deducting the proposed grants 
for railroads, over 22,000,000 of acres, which, at 
$1 25 per acre, would amount to $27,500,000; and 
to this add the speculation of $2,517,798 already 
realized by the Government, and there will be a 
total speculation of $30,000,000 off of the people 
of lowa. Under this state of things, Mr. Chair- 
man, do you think our requests unreasonable ? 
Are they not just and equitable in every partic- 


The West has received something like five mil- 


lions of dollars in the way of appropriations for 


improving rivers, and building roads and canals; 


| while, for harbors, light-houses, dry-docks, cus- 


| Eastern men. 


tom-houses, canals, bridges, roads, dams, &c.,&c., 
in the East, not less than one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars have been expended. In the 
way of lands, including those granted for schools 
and institutions of learning, which cover the great- 


est quantity, and exclusive of Oregon, California, | 


New Mexico, and Utah, but about fifty millions 
of acres have been granted to the new States. By 
the several military bounty acts, not including the 


/act of 11th February, 1847, which is the only act 


of the kind where the bounty was not given as a 
gratuity, not less than one hundred millions of 
acres have fallen, and will fall, into the hands of 
But you of the East are not even 
content with this; you ask that your soldiers shall 
receive a still greater gratuity, by giving to each 


| one hundred and sixty acres; that your marines, 


too, shall each receive one hundred and sixty acres; 


that your lunatic asylums shall be endowed with | 


a few hundred thousand acres; and, to * cap the 
climax,” that a few millions of acres shall be given 
to the old States for general purposes! And do these 
appropriations and grants correspond with the 
ee of the country? Let us examine: The 
Zastern States, including the Atlantic sea-board, 
as far South as the keys of Florida, contain about 
thirteen and one quarter millions; while the West- 
ern States, including only the great valley of the 
Mississippi, contain about ten millions. 

Now, one word as to what I always thought 
were Western States until 1 came here; for, on 
the charts that are published in the East, and 


circulated throughout the West, Ohio and Ken- 


tucky are represented as being West of the Alle- 
ghanies. Little did I dream that those States, 
which but a few years ago were the frontier States 
in this Union, should, in Jess than half a century, 
have Representatives on this floor hostile to West- 
ern interests. Little did 1 think that Ohio, who, 





2c LetihpeBlomattoud Bill—Mr. Henn. 


With a little | 


Some gentlemen have | 


That anything that ‘‘approximated | 


Let | 





[April 23, 


— 
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Ho. or Reps, 











' . a Te 
within the short space of ten years, has been 
ing grants of not only land, but money, for . 
of internal improvements, and who js even i , 
clamoring for money to improve her harbors r 
build her light-houses, should send to this - 
her national Representativ ra 


€s, men who would op. 
|| pose the measures so much needed as are the rants 
for railroads. ae 


And while speaking of the Representatives f, 
Ohio, | cannot longer refrain from correcting we 
I conceive to be a slander that was uttered’, fi : 
| weeks since in the debate upon the land idtte 
_ bill, by one gentleman from that State, {Mr “ng 

TER,| against the Indian fighters of the North. 
west. e called them nothing but * cornet 
| soldiers;’’ and such was his bitterness 
_ most worthy class of the pioneers, that he mus: 
_ needs repeat the opprobrious epithet some haif 

dozen times. I could not but pity the frailty of 
human nature, to reflect that a State like Ohio. 
whose soil has been so often stained by the blood 
of the victims of the scalping-knife ‘and toma- 
hawk, and whose early history is filled with deeds 
of chivalry and suffering, on the part of this same 
class, that Ohio should have so far degenerated ia 
her stock as to be represented on this floor by ono 
who would utter such sentiments. Can it be tha: 
her chivalry has thus oozed out? Has the mem. 
ory of Anthony Wayne faded from the recollec. 
tion of those who now occupy the battle-field 
_ where so much blood was poured out in resistins 
| the encroachments of the savage? I ean tel! the 

gentleman that had he been one of those cory. 
stalk soldiers,’’? he would have found a little dif. 
|| ferent state of affairs there than he is accustomed to 


* cornstalk 
against this 


y One 


|, meet with, when he engaged in such a * free ficht’’ 

| as occurred between himself and his colleagues on 
| this floor in the early part of the session—and which 
I looked upon as being as disgraceful to all engaged 
in it, as were glorious the deeds of the * cornstalk 
soldiers”’ he talked about. 

But to return from this digression. Under this 
state of affairs, I call upon Western Representa- 
tives on this floor to stand together as one man, 
and oppose this one-sided legislation. Let us now, 
|| at this session of the American Congress, assert 
|| our rights. Let us as one man say no to every 


|| proposition brought forward by the East, until 2 
|| returning sense of justice shall give a little better 
demonstration of friendship to Western interests 
than has yet been evinced during this session. 

You of the West ask not for grants of Jand in 
fact, but for the privilege of taxing your own citi- 
| zens for the lands they may desire to occupy. 
The East meet you and say, We will let you do 
that if you will give to us a proportionate number 
of acres free of costto our citizens. You ask foran 
appropriation to remove the obstructions in that 
great channel of commerce—that ‘‘ great inland 
sea,’ asit has been appropriately named—the 
Mississippi. The East say, If we give you a few 
thousands for this purpose, we must have a few 
ten thousands for the improvement of our rivers, 
&e. 

This, my friends, is the spirit in which we are 
met. And should we longer submit? Shall we 
suffer thousand after thousand and million after 
million to be taken from the Treasury for the ben- 
| efit of the Eastern States, and not raise our voice 
against it? Shall we give your Eastern specula- 
tors some fifteen millions in the item of French 
spoliations, some hundreds of thousands for light- 
houses, harbors, navy-yards, steam-ships, mints, 
oversloughs, Delaware breakwaters, and a thou- 
sand and-so-forths ? No! I say emphatically, No: 
We owe it to ourselves, as Representatives of the 
great and mighty West, to vote against every 
local measure brought forward here, until we have 
| some intimation that justice will be done to us. 
|| We should unite ourselves together as closely as 
| the mighty Father of Waters and its tributaries 
| 





unite our interests and commerce; and then we 
may expect to return to our people and show & 
'| faithful discharge of our trust. I say, then, once 
| for all, that until justice is done to the West, you 
| of the East should not expect our votes for any 
|| local measure you may bring forward. In look- 
| ing round among my Western friends, methinks 
] read a general assent to the correctness of this 
course. I do not wish my New York or Penn- 
|| sylvania friends to think that this is a threat; for 
'| Ido not say what I do say in the spirit of defiance 


1852. 
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French Spoliations—Mr. Bradbury. 


As the Senate is called upon to act in a judicial 


who knows and feels that his constituents have || character, upon a question of right and wrong, 


pot received their equal share of the bounties of | 
this Government, and that what they now ask is 
but justice. 2 f ih | 

But to return to the immediate provisions of the | 
pil] under consideration. I am in favor of its gen- | 
eral features; because a residence of sixteen years | 
upon and in the immediate vicinity of the public 
domain has convinced me that such a law would 
be beneficial to the emigrant, beneficial to the new 
States, and beneficial to the General Government. 
That I do not mistake the feelings of the people 
| have the honor to represent will appear evident | 
when I read to you the irrecorded views, as con- | 
tained in the following preamble and joint resolu- 
tion, passed at the last session of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


joint Resolution asking a donation of land to actual set- 
ers. 

Whereas the preservation of the public liberty, and the 
erpetuity of our happy form of Government, are depend- | 
ent in a great degree upon the virtue and intelligence which 
are found among the independent freeholders of the coun- | 
try; and ee . | 

‘Whereas a great number of the able-bodied inhabitants 
of the United States are destitute of a permanent home, 
and of the ready means of procuring a sufficiency of land | 
upon which to obtain a certain livelihood for themselves 
and families; and ; ee 

Whereas it should be the policy of the National Gov- | 
ernment to encourage, by every suitable means, the early 
settiement and cultivation of her extensive public domain, | 
and thereby to promote the industry and comfort of the | 
landless multitude within her borders : Therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Towa, | 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to use their efforts to procure the passage of an act 
granting to each landless head of a family, who desires the 
same, a reasonable quantity of the public lands, upon such 
conditions, as to improvement and occupancy, as in their | 
judgment will secure a comfortable homestead for the use 
of said family. 

As to the details of the bill, I will not now dis- | 
cussthem. There are, perhaps, some objection- | 
able provisions; but these 1] will leave until the 
bill is taken up and considered by sections. Then 
{ may think proper to offer some amendments; | 
but for the present I will leave the subject to | 


others. 





Nore. 
House oF Representatives, May 1, 1852. | 


From a conversation had with Mr. Carrrer, of Ohio, 


this morning, I am happy to learn that | have misconstrued 
his remarks on the Land Warrant bill; and that it was an 
entirely different class of persons than the Indian fighters 
of the frontier that he intended to characterize us ‘* corn- 
sialk soldiers.”? B. HENN. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRADBURY 


In tHe Senate, April 15, 1852, 


» | 


} 
OF MAINE, 


On the bill providing for the payment of claims | 


- French Spoliations previous to the year 
1800. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill to provide for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claims of American citizens for spoli- 
ations committed by the French prior to the year 1800. 


Mr. BRADBURY said: 


I desire to say to the Senate, at the outset, that | 


itis my hope and expectation that we may get a 
vote on this bill to-day; and, therefore, instead of 
making an elaborate speech, I shall confine myself 
toa reply to such positions in the ingenious and 
able argument of the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Fe.cu,]} as have a material bearing on 
the merits of the question. I agree with the hon- 
orable Senator in one of his concluding remarks, 
that it is our duty to examine, with great care, all 
claims presented against the Government, and es- 
pecially those of long standing; and I appeal to 
the Senate to bear me witness that such has been 
my uniform course, ever since I have had the honor 
of being a member of this body. I entered upon 
the examination of this case with caution, if not 
distrust; and I feel bound to say, that a patient 


and extended investigation of the subject, forced | 


Upon my mind the conviction that these claims of 
our citizens, for French spoliations, are as just as 


itis possible for any demand to be. I am con- || 


Vinced they are an honest debt; and believing this, 


between the Government and individuals, who | 
have no other tribunal than Congress to appea! to 


for redress, it is but the dictate of justice and 
common honesty, that the subject should be un- 
derstood by those who are to decide upon it. Any 
magistrate who would undertake todetermine such 


| a question between contestants, without taking the 


trouble to understand it, would be considered wn- 
worthy of his position. I ask Senators to give 
their attention to this subject, and examine it 
thoroughly; the claimants can desire nothing more, 





and need then, I believe, have no fear of the result. 
_I proceed at once, Mr. President, to the ques- 
tion at issue. 

In my opening remarks, | stated the positions 
on which the committee placed these claims. Some 
of these positions have been candidly admitted by 
the honorable Senator from Michigan, and others 
denied; and | ask attention to what is admitted, and 
what is denied, that we may understand precisely 
the points in controversy between the friends and 
— of the bill. 

understand the honorable Senator to admit— 
and if lam wrong I will thank him to put me right 
—that, prior to the convention of 1800, numerous 
American citizens had just demands against the 
Government of France, for property seized and 
confiscated under authority of that Government, 
in violation of treaties and national law. I under- 
stand him to admit, that for these spoliations 
France was bound to make indemnity to the suf- 
ferers. I understand him to admit, thet our Gov- 
ernment undertook the prosecution of these de- 
mands, as was its duty as the guardian and pro- 


| tector of its citizens; and that when urged upon 


France, that Government set up counter claims of 
her own against the United States. [ understand 
him to admit, that in the ratification of the con- 
vention of 1800, our Government canceled these 
demands of our citizens, and forever released 
France therefrom. I understand him to admit, 
that our Government obtained for this release a 
renunciation by France of the national claims and 
those of her citizens, which she preferred agaiust 
the United States. 

These several propositions are admitted. Now what 
is denied by the opponents of the bill? 

The honorable Senator denies that the claims of 
France were of any validity. Hecontends that they 
were a mere pretext, that could constitute no valu- 
able consideration, and that the claims of our citi- 
zens had been extinguished by war. I appeal to 
the honorable Senator to say, whether I have not 
stated these positions fairly? 
| Mr. FELCH. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. BRADBURY. If so, then the only ques- 
tion left open is this: Were the mutual claims valid 
and subsisting at the time of the opening of the 
negotiation of 1800? 

Mr. FELCH. The Senator must not under 
| stand me to admit, that the claims we had against 
that Government, and the claims which were urged 
against us for the renewal of the treaties, were de- 
mands admitted on both sides, and were weighed 
one against the other. What | said was, that they 
presented claims on their side, and for a renewal of 
| the treaties, and that they made them asan excuse 
| for not allowing our claims, 

Mr. BRADBURY. [ am correct, then, in my 
statement of our respective positions. Wecome, 
then, to the only question of difference between 
us. It is this: 

Were the claims urged by the respective Governments 
in the negotiation of 1800, and renounced, the one 
| for the other, in the ratification of the Convention, ex- 
| isting and valid at that time? 
| A word respecting their origin. On the 6th of 
| February, 1778, the United States, struggling for 
| national existence, secured the alliance of the 
Government of France, and formed with her a 
treaty of alliance, by which we guarantied to her 
forever the integrity of her West India Islands; 
and a treaty of amity and commerce, by which we 
gave to her the exclusive use of our ports for her 
| armed vessels and prizes in all future wars. By 
| the aid of this ally thus obtained, our independ- 
ence was achieved; and we can never estimate too 
| highly the value of that aid, rendered in the dark- 





t regard it as no part of a wise economy, highly as | est hours of the Revolution, without which our 
prize that virtue, to refuse to pay honest debts. || struggle for liberty might have proved a failure. 


L, GLOBE. 
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The French Revolution, which broke out in 17389, 
soon involved that country in a general war, in 
which the principal powers of Europe combined 
to force France to restore the dynasty she had 
driven from the throne. It appeared to be certain 
she must be crushed in the struggle; and our Gov- 
ernment began to feel that we were chained to an 
ally doomed to destruction, and unless we could 
sever the bond, we might be involved in her fate. 
We feared to stand up to the treaty of alliance. 
It was better to meet the claim for damages, than 
to attempt a fulfillment of our guarantee of the 
French Islands, which would require our whole 
force, and inevitably involve us m the wars of 
Europe. Accordingly the President issued his 
celebrated proclamation of neutrality of April 22, 
1793. This created great disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction in France. It was followed by the 
decree of the National Convention of May 9th, of 
that year, which authorized the seizure of provis- 
ions in the ships of neutrals, on the plea of ne- 
cessity, with the assurance that the value should 
be paid to the owners. Our commerce sufiered, 
misunderstandings arose, difficulties multiplied. 
On the 19th of November, 1794, our envoy, Mr. 
Jay, signed a treaty with England, the enemy of 
France, and the master spirit in the hostile com- 
bination against her, which contained stipulations 
in conflict with our obligations in the treaty with 
our ancient ally. The promulgation of this treaty, 
in May, 1796, was followed by a burst of resent- 
ment throughout France; and under color of au- 
thority of the decree of the Executive Directory, 
of March 2, 1797, authorizing the seizure of 
American ships unprovided with a ‘‘ role d’equi- 
page,”’? a document which no American vessel ever 
carried, the ocean was literally swept of our com- 
merce; several hundreds of our ships and cargoes 
were confiscated; and a large portion of the spoli- 
ations committed which are now the subject of 
complaint. This state of things could not long 
be allowed. Our Government having failed to 
terminate it by negotiation, resorted to defensive 
measures. Severalacts of Congress were passed, 
looking to this end, and one declaring the abroga- 
tion of our treaties with France. I shal! have 
occasion to notice thése acts more particularly here- 
after. In October, 1799, a second mission was 
sent to France, consisting of Messrs. Ellsworth, 
Davie, and Murray, who entered upon negotia- 
tions with the French Ministers in April, 1800, 
which resulted in the Convention out of which the 
claim of our citizens on their own Government 
arises. This brief outline of some of the leading 
events is sufficient, perhaps, to show the position 
of parties at the opening of negotiations. 

They stood thus: France claimed damages for 
the non-fulfillment of the treaties, and the recog- 
nition of their continued existence; also for losses 
sustained by her citizens. The United States 
claimed indemnity for spoliations of the property 
of their citizens, and the payment of the juat de- 
mands they had on the Government of France. 
After protracted negotiation, a convention was 
signed on the 30th of September, 1800, which re- 
stored the two countries to a state of mutual in- 
tercourse. The second article declared, that the 
parties ** being unable to agree at present respect- 
ing the treaties, and the indemnities mutually due 
or claimed,’’ would negotiate further on these sub- 
jects at a convenient time. It was ratified by the 
First Consul, and sent to the Senate of the United 
States. The Senate advised its ratification, after 
expunging the second article, and limiting the con- 
vention to eight years; and on its return to France, 


‘the First Consul accepted the modification, upon 


conuition ** that by this retrenchment the two na- 


| tions renounce the respective pretensions which 


are the subject of said article.’’ This condition 
was approved by the Senate. It may be conve- 
nient here to state, that the fourth article secured 
the restoration to the owners of all property not 
definitively condemned, or the payment of its 
value; and the fifth article provided for the pay- 
ment of debts contracted by either nation, or its 
citizens, with the citizens of the other—but with 
the express restriction that it * shall not extend 
to indemnities claimed on account of captures or 
confiscations.’’ The second article contained the 
only stipulations in regard to them. 

Thus it was, that the demands of our citizens 


| for indemnities were set off against the claims of 
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French Spoliations—Mr. Bradbury. 


> career =< : = 
France under the treaties,and discharged, the one to France in her contest with England. This || 
for the other. It was not a mere abandonment of || treaty had been violated by Jay’s treaty with her 
ithe prosecution of the demands. It wasa release. || enemy, as interpreted an 
They were not returned to the owners. The || ernment. Let us place these treaties side by side, 
French Government was forever discharged, and | and comparethem. I will read from the French 
the claimants cut off from their remedy upon the || Treaty of Amity and Commerce, of 1778: 
original debtor. The liability of our Government || “Arr. 17. It shall be lawful for ships of war of either 
rests, therefore, on this ground, not of neglect to party, and privateers, freely to carry whithersnever they 
osecute the d is. but of appropriating them |, P!*a*¢,the ships and goods taken from their enemies, with- | 
prosecute the Cemandgs, Dut of appropriaune “t out being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the ad- 
to its own use, in purchasing onerous obligations | miralty or any other judges; norshall such prizes be arrested | 
against itself—a purchase for which we proffered | or seized when they come to and enter the ports of either 
large sums of money in vain, but consummated by | Party; nor shall the searchers or other officers of those || 
th net Ft] nei | P places search the same, or make examination concerning || 
; e appropria ion 0 1ese spo 1a ion aims. the lawfulness of such prizes; but they may hoist sail at 
Lhe first point to be considered is this: Were the | any time, and depart and carry their prizes to the places 
claims of France, thus bought up by the claims of our | expressed in their commissions, which the commanders of | 
citizens, valid or not? Af they were they consti- such ships-of- war shall be obliged to show ; on the contrary, 
’ - J 4 Be 


; : no shelter or refuge shali be given in their ports to such as | 
tuted a good consideration for the release. What |, .jqt have made prizes of the subjects, people, or property 


were they? They arose under the treaties to | of either of the parties; but if such shall come in, being 
which I have referred. forced by stress of weather, or the dangers of the sea, all | 
By the Treaty of Alliance, the United States || Proper means shall be vigorously used, that they go out 


: 7 c ne and retire from thence as seon as possible.’’ 
guarantied to France forever the then existing pos- “ Arr. 22. It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, 


sessions of the Crown of France in America, as | not belonging to subjects of the Most Christian King, nor 
well as those it might acquire by the future treaty citizens of the said United States, who have commissions 


f “Relies Aeon: 0 dndiennates. toy from any other Prince or State in enmity with either nation, 
of peace, in consideration of the guarantee DY 1) fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other 


enforced by our Gov- | 


France to the United States of their liberty, sover- | of the aforesaid parties, to sell what they have taken, or in | 
eignty, and independence. Such was the guaran- | any other manner whatsoever to exchange their ships, mer- 


tee—the possessions of France in America, forever! || Chandises, or any other lading ; neither shall they be allowed 


Ti hol ft . ledeed tc eur. even to purchase victuals, except such as shall be neces- | 
he whole power of the nation pledged to assure | gary for their going to the next port of that Prince or State | 
those possessions to France, and that for all com- || from which they have commissions.” 


ing time. Well might the honorable Senator from I will now read from Jay’s Treaty with England 
Michigan feel that those treaty obligations were | of November 19, 1794: , : 
too onerous to be resumed consistently with our “ Ant. 23. The ships 6f war of each of the contracting || 
safety and tranquillity as a nation. But we never parties shall at all times be hospitably received in the ports 
were released from them until the final ratification | of the other, their officers and crews paying due respect to \| 
of the Convention, with the second article expunged, the laws and Government of the country.”’ * * ! 


aa . . : “Arr. 24. Itshall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, 
that article being the last ligament that bound us | (not being subjects or citizens of either of the said parties,) 
to them. This treaty had never been violated by 


who have commissions from any other Prince or State in 
France. She had kept it honorably and with || enmity with either nation, to arm their ships in the ports of | 
marked fidelity She had expended more than |! either of the said parties, nor to sell what they have taken, | 


4 : nor in any other manner to exchange the same ; nor shall 
$200,000,000 from her treasury, besides the pro- they be allowed to purchase more provisions than shall be 


fuse sacrifice of her blood, in the war it brought | necessary for their going to the nearest port of that Prince 
upon her. Her armies stood side by side with | oF State from whom they obtained their commissions.” 

. . . . “ 5 3 ' rt Y ine 4 
ours in the battles of the Revolution, and our in- Ant. 25. Iteball be lawful for the chips of war and 


; : privateers belonging to the said parties respectively, to | 
dependence had been achieved by her firm and | carry whithersoever they please the ships and goods taken 
invaluable assistance. She had lived up to the || from their enemies, without being obliged to pay any fee 


treaty, while her American possessions, which we | © the officers of the admiralty, or to any judges whatever ; 
had guarantied to her. had fallen. under the arms |, nor shail the said prizes, when they arrive at and enter the 
€ ; , i “ . 


: ee = - ports of the said parties, be detained or seized; neither | 
of Great Britain, in consequence of our refusal to || shall the searchers or other officers of those places visit 


protect them, though earnestly pressed on that | such prizes, (exeept for the purpose of preventing the car- 

poim. (See note A.) I now call on the honor- | TYiNé of any part of the cargo thereof on shore in any man- 

able Senator from Michigan to sav. if he can, that || "“" contrary to the established laws @f revenue, naviga- | 
een ‘ Ss say, a eee tion, or commerce,) nor shallsuch officers take cognizance | 

this treaty had ever been broken by France. I || of the validity of such prizes, but they shall be at liberty to 

challenge those opposed to the bill to name any _ hoist sail and depart as speedily as may be, and carry their 

time, anv occasion when it was ever violated by said prizes to the place mentioned in their commissions or || 
’ \ ‘ as ik 


h . i ‘eld the fl : patents, which the commanders of the said ships-of-war or || 
that nation, pause to yield the oor to any One || privateers shall be obliged to show. No shelter or refuge || 
who will respond. 


shall be given in their ports to such as have made a prize 
No oneanswers. No one alleges that such was | upon the subjects or citizens of either of the said parties ; 


the fact. No one has ever attempted to show that but if forced by stress of weather, or the dangers of the sea, 


F pceriet ai . - T to enter therein, particular care shall be taken to hasten 
rance ever violated the Treaty of Alliance. he | their departure, and to cause them toretire as soon as pos- 


United States stood bound by its obligations. The — sible. Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however, be 
act of July 7, 1798, which undertook to declare the construed or operate contrary to former and existing public 
treaties abrogated, could not relieve us from them. Se an cade cen te See eee | 
One party-to a compact cannot release itself with- || them will in future make any treaty that shall be inconsist- 
out the assent of the other. [fa nation refuses | ent with this or the preceding article.” 

to comply with a treaty specifically, such nation It will be perceived, Mr. President, that these 
remains answerable for the damages which result | stipulations in the British treaty are in direct oppo- 
from such refusal. Treaties would be worth no | sition to our previous engagements with France. 
more than the blank paper upon which they were In the French treaty, (art. 17,) we had agreed 
written, if either party could discharge itself from | that no shelter or refuge should be given in our | 
their obligations at pleasure, and without respon- ,, ports to the ships-of-war of the enemies of France. 
sibility. it is under this treaty that one portion Tn the British treaty, (art. 17,) we agree that the 
of the claims of France arose—damages for its || ships-of-war of England, the enemy of France, || 
non-fulfillment, resulting in the loss ofthe guaran- || shall at all times be hospitably received ! 
tied possessions, and a recognition of its continu- In the treaty with France, (art.17,) we had 
ance. How can we estimate the extent of the | agreed that the French ships-of-war and priva- 
liability, or the value of the release? How better | teers might carry whithersoever they pleased the 
than to consider what could induce us to assume | ships and goods taken from her enemies. In the 
that liability now? Would the amount which this | British treaty, (art. 25,) we agree that no shelter 
bill proposes to be paid to the claimants be the || or refuge shall be given in our ports to the ships- 
slightest inducement? Assuredly not. It would | of-war or privateers of the enemies of England; | 
not be considered for a moment. I present, then, | and in art. 24, that no privateers of any other | 
the claims of France under the Treaty of Alliance, | nation shall arm their ships, or sell their prizes | 
and the release from them, as a full and ample | in our ports! We thus dose our ports to the | 
consideration received by our Government, to bind || armed vesse s of France and their prizes, when the | 
it by all the ties of justice to pay the claimants, | stipulated use of them became of vital importance || 
whose demands were exchanged for this release. | upon the loss of her West India possessions. 
} 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Let us now turn to our other treaty with France, | The provision in the twenty-fifth article of the 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce. By this treaty || treaty with England, that it should not be con. | 
each party stipulated to make its ports an asylum || strued to operate contrary to former or existing 
for the ships of war, privateers, and prizes of the || treaties, as interpreted by the acts of our own 
other party, and to excludi those of her enemies; || Government, did not save our engagements with 
stipulations that had become essentially important France. Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, in a 
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| ing, Secretary of State, addressed Mr. E}ls 
| Chief Justice of the United States, relatiy 


|| treaty with Great Britain.” 


| by treaty to 
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Senate, 
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letter to Mr. Hammond, dated September 9, 1795 


| says: 


* Though the admission of the prizes and 
France is exclusive, yet it is the effect of treat 
ago, for valuable consideration.” 

Such was our construction of the privileges of 
France, prior to our treaty with England. A ft¢, 
that time, on the 30th of June, 1796, Mr. Picker. 


Worth, 


: e tot 
sale of prizes taken by a French privateer from he 


Privateers of 
Y, made long 


| British, saying: 


**T presume your decision was, that the sales should not 


| be made, it appearing that the permission of such sale, 


would be a violation of the twenty-fourth article of oy, 


On the 12th of July, 1796, the Secretary of Stat. 


| wrote to Mr. Otis, district attorney at Boston 


saying: 

** Orders have been issued from the Treasury Departmen; 
to the collectors, not to admit to an entry any prizes takey 
by foreign privateers, commissioned by any prince or Stat 
atenmity with Great Britain.’’ 


And again, in a report to the President, of July 
15, 1796, he says: ’ 


“The twenty-fourth article of the British treaty having 
explicitly forbidden the arming of privateers, and the selling 


| of their prizes in the ports of the United States, the Secre. 


tary of the Treasury prepared, as a matter of course, cir. 
cular letters to the collectors, to conform to the restrictions 
contained in that article, as the law of the land. This we; 


|| the more necessary, as formerly the collectors had been in. 
| structed to admit to an entry and sale the prizes brough: 


into our ports.””—Senate Docs., lst Sess., 19th Cong,, vol 
5, p. 345-6. 
Thus it appears that the privileges guarantied 
Fama, as admitted by our Secretary 
of State, were denied her, after our treaty with her 
enemy. 
It is well-settled national law, that a sovereign 
already bound by a treaty, cannot make others 


| contrary to the first. Vattel says: 


“‘As the engagements of a treaty impose on the one hand 
a perfect obligation, they produce, on the other, a perfect 


| right. To violate a treaty is, then, to violate a perfect right 


ot him with whoin we have contracted, and thus to do him 
aninjury. A sovereign already bound by a treaty, cannot 
make others contrary to the first. If it happen that a pos- 
terior treaty is found in some point to contradict one thatis 
more ancient, the new treaty is null with respect to that 
point, as disposing of a thing thatis no longer in the power 
of him who appears to dispose of it.” 


W hat justification had we for this violation, »y 
Jay’s treaty, of our treaty obligations to France? 
None whatever. Was France then pursuing a 


' course to provoke it? The very reverse. Our 


revious difficulties with her were mostly adjusted 
Say ’s treaty was signed November 19, 1794. On 
the 10th of that month, nine days previous, Mr. 


'| Monroe had effected such an arrangement, that he 


was able to write that— 
**All the objects to which his note of 3d September ex 


tended, were yielded, except that of allowing our vessels to 
protect enemies’ goods.”? 


And that was also yielded early in January fol- 
lowing. And on the 20th of February, 1795, the 
President, in a message to Congress, says: 

‘Tt affords me the highest pleasure to inform Congress 
that harmony reigus between the two Republics, (France 


and the United States,) and that those claims (of American 
citizens) are in a train of being discussed with candor, and 


; amicably adjusted.” 


The time and circumstances under which we 
formed the treaty with England, divest us of all 
pretense that the conduct of France authorized the 
violation of her rights. We can urge no such 
justification. (See note B.) Had France, then, no 
claim on us for damages, under the treaty of amily 
and commerce? Might she not point to the prop- 
erty lost, in consequence of the refusal of our po 
as an asylum for her ships and prizes, and claim, 
before the tribunal of the civilized world, that, \! 
we would not fulfill our treaty engagements, we 
should be held responsible for the damages? 

I have now shown, Mr. President, that there 
was a full consideration in the claims of France 
under the treaties, for the release of the claims of 
our citizens; and, as they were claims against the 
Government representing the whole people, the 
cost of their discharge ought not to fall upon 4 
single class. ; 

ut it is not essential to theliability of our Gov- 
ernment that we should be of the opinion that the 
claims of France were just. It is sufficient thet 
they were so regarded by thatnation. They were 
seriously urged, and, being found onerous and 
embarrassing, it became a matter of national im- 
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nurchase We had so anxiously sought and so ben- 
“feially effected. 3 
Mr. President, there is another view of this 


subject, which I wish to submit to the Senate, as 
been urged by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. Fexcu,] and all that was ureed by the 
onorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. 

1 pis able speech and re ort, at the last session 
of Congress against this bill. They contend that 
he claims of France, under the treaties which 


vere exchanged for the claims of our citizens, 


snot hound to pay the claimants whose demands 


UNTER, ] | 





French Spoliations—Mr. Bradbury. 


gortance to be relieved from them. Having ob- || foreign Euro can Power, &c., to raise twenty-four 
rained that relief, we should pay the price of the || regiments of infantry, &c. 


And, in the act for 


|| better organizing the Army, passed the next day, 


Congress repeats the declaration contained in a 


| former act, that certain provisions “ shall not take 


|| effect unless war shall break out between the United 
ij, fair, and complete answer to all that has || 


States and some European Prince, Potentate, or 


| State.” 
On the 20th of February, 1800, an act was | 


! 
were of no value, and that, therefore, our Govern- | 
ment received no consideration for the release, and | 


they gave up. Why werethe claims of France of | 
no value? Dinas France first violated the trea- || 


ies on her part, say the honorable Senators, and | 


But how 
By the seizure and confis- 


‘hus released us from their obligations. 
iid she violate them ? 


ation of the ships and cargoes of these very claim- || 


ants. It was their property, then, that purchased | 


immunity from the treaties. 
tion fairly, on the hypothesis assumed by the Sen- 
ators. If we were exonerated from our treaty 


I state the proposi- | 


bligations by reason of the conduct of France in | 
seizing and confiscating the property of the claim- | 
ants, it was their property that paid the price of |! 
theimmunity. What obligations and what im- || 
ounity? They were the obligations that secured | 
an ally, without whose aid our independence could | 
not have been achieved when it was, and which | 


subsequent events had made so onerous that the 


honorable Senator from Michigan regarded their | 


recognition as inconsistent with our national secu- 
rity. It was immunity from a debt of the Revo- 
lution, procured by the property of the claimants, 
and the whole burden of the purchase ought not 
to be thrown upon them. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the consideration 
of the claims of our citizens against France. 

It is admitted that they were once just demands 
arainst that Government. 

Were they extinguished by war ? 


[t would seem to be a sufficient reply to the | 


question tuat there was no war declared, no war 
waged, no war recognized by either nation, and 
no treaty of peace. 

The acts referred to as establishing the fact of 
war prove the reverse. 


| out.”’ 


| sustain it? 


passed to suspend the act for augmenting the Army 
** unless, in the recess of Congress, and during the 
continuance of existing differences, war should break 
out between the United States and the French Repub- 
lie.” 

Mark the words of this act. I call particular 
attention to the language—* unless war shall break 
It was passed about the time of the arrival 
of our envoys in Paris: it authorized the suspen- 
sion of another act, unless war should break out 
between the United States and the French Republic; 
and yet, we are told in the face of this act, which 

rovides against it as a contingency not then ex- 
isting, that war had been raging between the two 
nations for nearly two years! How shall we 
characterize a position that requires such logic to 
It would seem that the reading of the 


| act would be sufficient to explode the new war 


| States 


The act of May 28, 1798, | 


isthe one relied on for that purpose, and I will 


read it: 
“ Whereas armed vessels, sailifg under authority, or pre- 


tense of authority, from the Republic of France, have com- | 


mitted depredations on the commerce of the United States, 
and have recently captured the vessels and property of cit- 


izes thereof, on and near the coasts, in violation of the | 
law of nations and treaties between the United States and | 


the French nation ; therefore,” &c. 


And then follows its only section, in these | 


words: 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, §c., Thatit shall be lawful for 
the President of the United States, and he is hereby author- 


theory, now presented to defeat the measure under 
consideration. The honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan took occasion yesterday to speak of the 
claims of our citizens in their infancy, as then 
weak and unacknowledged, and abrogated by 
war. Did any one pretend in those days that war 
existed, and had abrogated the claims? 


I might | 


retort upon the allusion by saying, that this war | 


argument is now in its infancy, for the men of 


that period knew perfectly well that Congress | 


neither declared nor recognized war between the 
two Republics—that the Executive of the United 

did not regard the differences as war, nor 
did the Government of France. 
positions I need add nothing more than to refer 
to the instructions of October 22, 1799, civen to 
our Ministers, when the mission was sent to 
France. ‘Those instructions, having recurred to 
the numerous acts of wrong committed on the 
commerce of the United States, and the refusal of 


To establish these | 


indemnity by the Government of France, pro- | 
| ceeded to say: 


‘* This conduct of the French Republic would well have 
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Mr. President, the claim for indemnities was 
recognized by both Governments to be existing 
and just, throughout theentire negotiation. This 
great fact, now controverted, was acknowledged 
by the negotiators themselves, and affirmed by the 
Executive Departments of both Governments. 
The history of the negotiation is full of evidence 
on this point. I will read from the instructions of 
the Secretary of State, of October 22, 1799, to our 


~~ 
Envoys, Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray: 

‘* First. At the opening of the negotiation, you will in 
form the French Ministers that the United States expect 
from France, as an indispensable condition of the treaty, a 
stipulation to make to the citizens of the United States full 
compensation for all losses and damages which they shall 
have sustained by reason of illegal or irregular captures or 
condemnations of their vessels and other property, under 
color of authority or commissions from the French Repub- 
lic or its agents. And all captures and condemnations are 
deemed irregular and illegal when contrary to the laws of 
nations, generally received and acknowledged in Europe, 
and to the stipulations in the treaty of amity and commerce 
of the 6th February, 1778, fairly and ingenuously interpret 
ed, while that treaty remained in foree. 

** Second. If these preliminaries should be eatisfacterily 
arranged, then, for the purpose of examining and adjusting 
ail the claims of our citizens, it will be necessary to provide 
for the appointment of a Board of Commissioners, rimilar to 
that deseribed in the sixth and seventh articles of the treaty 
of amity and commerce between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

* Asthe French Government have heretofore complained 
of infringements of the treaty of amity and commerce by the 
United States or their citizens, all claims for injuries there- 
by occasioned to France or its citizens, are to be submitted 
to the same Board ; and whatever dumages they award will 
be allowed by the United States, and deducted from the suma 
awarded to be paid by France.’’—Senate Docs., Ist sess. 
19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 562. 

Compensation for irregular captures is here 
made an indispensable condition of a treaty. 

On the 7th of April, 1800, in their first letter to 
the Ministers of France, Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray say: 

“ Crrizen Ministers: The undersigned, appreciating 


| the value of time, and wishing by frankness to evince their 


sincerity, enter directly upon the great object of their mis 
sion, an object which they believe may be best obtained 


| by avoiding to retrace minutely the too well known and too 
| painful incidents which have rendered a hegotiation neces- 


justified an immediate deelaration of war on the part of the || 


United States; but desirous of maintaining peace, and still 
willing to leave open the door of reconciliation with France, 


| the United States contented themselves with preparations 
| for defense, and measures calculated to protect their com- 
| merce.’’—Senate Docs., 19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 561. 


wd, to instruct and direct the commanders of the armed || 


vessels belonging to the United States to seize, take, and 
bring into any port of the United States, to be proceeded 
against according to the laws of nations, any such armed 
vessel which shall have committed, or which shall be found 
rovering on the cousts of the United States for the purpose 


of committing, depredations on the vessels belonging to cit- | 


tens thereof; and, also, retake any ship or vessel of any 


citizen or citizens of the United States, which may have | 


deen captured by any such armed vessel.’ 
This is the act which is regarded as the decla- 


ration of war; and yet it will be seen that it author- | 


zes no war. It was merely a measure for the 


protection of our commerce, to bring into port for | 


condemnation those vessels that were capturing 
ur ships. It did not authorize the capture of any 
privateunarmed shipof the French. Our cruisers 


I will also refer to a communication of the 
French Ministers to the American Envoy, made 
but a few weeks before the signature of the con- 
vention, as conclusive that the Government of 
France repudiated the idea of war as emphatically 
as our own. They say: 


**Tn the first place, they will insist upon the principle 
already laid down in their former note, viz: that the trea 


ties which united France and the United States are not |! 


broken; that even war could not have broken them ; but 
that the state of misunderstanding which has existed for 
some time between France and the United Statex, by the 
act of some agents, rather than by the will of the respective 
Governments, has not been @ state of war, at least on the 
side of France.’’—Ibid., p. 616. 

I have now shown the absolute repudiation of 
the war theory by Congress, by the Executive, 
and the Government of France. But I need not 
stop here. It would be a sufficient answer to the 
argument of the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, to refer to a well-settled principle of national 
law. The mere fact of war does not extinguish a 
claim. Ifaclaim is the acknowledged ground of 


| a war, and a treaty of peace is made without ob- 


vaving captured eleven French merchant ships, our | 


courts promptly ordered their restoration to the 
owners. Again, the act of July 7, 1798, to which I 
lave referred, which undertakes to abrogate the 
‘reaties, shows that this was not a declaration of 
war; for, if it had been, it would have abrogated the 
‘reaties, without the necessity of any act of abro- 
sation. Again, by the act of March 2, 1799, 
entitled ** An act giving eventual authority to the 
President of the United States to augment the 


Army,” Congress provided that it should’ be law- | 


ul for the President of the United States, in case | 
“ar should break out between the United States and a || ground is not open for us. 


| exonerated b 


taining the acknowledgment of the right of the 
claim, it would be regarded as abandoned, as the 
new relations of the parties on the subject of the 
war, would be fixed by the treaty of peace. But 
if the adverse party admit the claim, and agree to 
provide for it, nothing can be more unsound than 
to say that the demand is extinguished which is 
provided for, or to be the subject of future action. 

Again, it was France, and France only, that 
had the right to take the objection that she was 
war, or otherwise, from demands 
against herself; and as she did not do it, but, on 
the contrary, negotiated on the basis of peace, the 


sary. 

“To satisfy the demand of justice, and render a recon 
ciliation cordial and permanent, they propose an arrange- 
ment, such as shall be compatible with national honor and 
existing circumstances, to ascertain and discharge the equi 
iable cluims of the citizens of either nation upon the other, 
whether founded on contract, treaty, or the law of nations. 
The way being thus prepared, the undersigned will be at 
liberty to stipulate for that reciprocity and freedom of com 
mercial intercourse between the two countries, which 
must essentially contribute to their mutual advantage.” 


Tbid., p. 580. 


To ascertain and discharge the equitable claims 
of the respective parties is declared to be the great 
object of the misston. 

How was this proposition met by the French 
Ministers? Do they deny the liability? Do they 
repudiate the demand for indemnity for injuries ? 
Do they set upa discharge by war? Not at all; 
notatall. They meet the demand fairly, and ac- 
knowledge the responsibility. I will read their 
response of April 9th to the American Envoys: 

‘* The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the French Republic 
have read attentively the proposition for a plan of negotia 
tion, which was communicated to them by the Envoys Ex 
traordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. . 

** They think that the first object of the negotiation ought 
to be the determination of the regulations, and the steps to 
be followed for the estimation and indemnificution of inju 
ries for which either nation may make claim for itself, or 
for any of its citizens; and that the second object is, to as 
sure the execution of treaties of friendship and commerce 
made between the two nations, and the accomplishment of 
the views of reciprocal advantages which suggested them.’* 
—Ibid., p. 581. 

It is here conceded that the first object of the 
negotiation ought to be indemnification of injuries— 
a full and frank admission that the demand there- 
for was existing and just. 

Again, in their note to the American Envoys, 
of May 6, 1800, they acknowledge, in terms, the 
principle of compensation. They say: 

In hastening to recognize the principle of compensation 
it was the intention of the undersigned to exhibit an une- 
quivocal proof of the fidelity of France to her ancient en- 
gagemen’s.’’—Ibid., p. 591. 

The admission of our claims by the French 
Ministers embraced indemnities for spoliations, as 


| well as debts founded on contract, and, indeed, 


had reference mainly to them as the great subject 
of negotiation. This is demonstrated by the cor- 
respondence. ‘*Compensatim for wae or ille- 
gal captures and condemnations,’’ is made the indis- 
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pensable condition of a treaty in the instructions 
to our Envoys. They present the claims founded 
on treaties, national law, and contract, in one mass, 
in their first note to the French Ministers; and in 
a project of a treaty, submitted by them to the 
same ten days afterwards, the second article recites 
the complaints of the American merchants, ‘that 
‘they have sustained considerable losses and dam- 
‘ages by reason of irregular or illegal captures 
‘ and condemnation of their vessels and other prop- 
‘erty,’ &c., and then provides as follows: 


*““Ttis agreed that, in all such cases, full and complete 


compensation shall be made by the Government of the 
French Republic.?’—Ibid., p. 586. 


The reply of the French Ministers, admitting | 


the principle of compensation, was made on the 
6th of May following, at which time this project 
of a treaty had been for several days before them. 
I need say no more in answer to the objection that 
has been taken on this point. 

{ will now refer to some of the propositions that 
were submitted in the course of the negotiation, 
as they are important not only in their bearing on 
the point I have been discussing, but as evidence 
of the embarrassing character of the treaty claims, 


and of the consideration we were ready to give to | 


be relased from them. 
In the letter from the French Minislers to our 


Envoys, of August 11, 1800, they insist ** That the | 
‘treaties which united France with the United || 
‘Statesare not broken.’’ And they then proposed | 


‘* Kvither the ancient treaties, with the privileges 
‘resulting from priority, and the stipulation of 
‘ reciprocal indemnities: or a new treaty, assuring 
‘equality without indemnity.”’—Ibid., p. 618. 


Although the indemnity due to our citizens was |! 
thus freely offered, yet the overture could not be || 


accepted by our Envoys, because we could not then 


give to France the priority and equality in our | 
ports—which she had uniformly demanded as a | 
sine qua non—having, by Jay’s treaty, given the | 


exclusive right to her enemy, Great Britain. 

Our Envoys having exhausted their efforts in 
vain, to obtain the admission that the treaties were 
annulled by our act of Congress, finally yielded 
the point; and admitting the continued existence 
of the treaties, sought to purchase out their most 
onerous stipulations by a proffer of large sums of 
money, or the avails of the indemnities due to our 
citizens, Their counter proposition to the French 
Ministers, of Jugust 20, 1800, was accordingly as 
follows: 

*‘ Ist. Let it be declared that the former treaties are re- 


newed and confirmed, and shall have the same effect as if | 


no misunderstanding between the two Powers had inter- 
vened, except so far as they are derogated from by the pres- 
ent treaty. 

‘2d. It shall be optional with either party to pay to the 
other, within seven years, three million franes, in money, 
or securities which may be issued for iademnities, and 
thereby to reduce the rights of the other as to privateers and 
prizes to those of the most favored nation. 
raid term allowed for option, the right of both parties shall 
be limited by the line of the most favored nation. 


be so specified and limited, that its future obligation shall 
be, on the part of France, when the United States shal! be 
attacked, to furnish and deliver at her own ports, military 
stores to the amount of one million franes, and on the part 
of the;United States, when the French possessions in Amer- 
jea in any future war shall be attacked, to furnish and de- 
liver at their own ports a like amount in provisions. 
**Itshall moreover be optional tor either party to exonerate 
itself wholly ofits obligation, by paving to the other within 


seven years a gross sum of five million franes, in money, || 


or such securities as may be issued for indemnities. 

“4th. The articles of commerce and navigation, except 
the seventeenth article of the treaty, shall admit of modifi 
eations, reserving for their principle the rights of the most 


favored nation, where it shall not be otherwise agreed, 


and be limited in their duration to twelve years. 

‘Sth. ‘There shall be a reciprocal stipulation for indem- 
nities, and these indemnities shall be limited to the claims 
of individuals, and adjusted agreeably to the principles and 


manner proposed by the American Ministers in a project of 


a treaty heretofore delivered, except when it shall be other 
wise agreed; public ships taken on either side shall be 
restored or paid for. 

“6th. All property seized by either party, and not yet 
definitively condemnéd, or which may be seized before the 


exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, shall be 
restored on reasonable, though it should be informal proof 
of its belonging to the other, except contraband goods of the | 
United States, destined to an enemy’s port. This provision 
to take effect from the signature of the treaty; and if any | 
condemnation should take place contrary to the intent of || 


this stipulation before knowledge of the same shall be ob 


tained, the property so condemned shall be paid for without 


delay.”’—[bid., p. 625. 


To this proposition the French Minister offered 
the following modification on the 25th of August, | 


1800, viz: 


| changing the ratifications of the treaty of 


|| hereatter at the rate of 
| the principal shall be discharged. 
| ation of such engagements, the United States shall forever 
| be exonerated of the obligation, on their part, to furnish 


And during the || 
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* Ist. The ancient treaties shall be continued and con- 
firtned, to have their full force, as if no misunderstanding 
between the two nations liad ever occurred. 

**2d. Commissioners shall be appointed to liquidate the 
respective losses. 

* 3d. The Lith article of the treaty of commerce of 1778, 
shall be continned in full foree, with a single addition, im 
mediately after these words, to wit: ‘ And on the contrary, 


‘no shelter or refuge shall be given in their ports or har- | 


* bors to such as shall have made prize of the subjects of his 
‘ Majesty, or of citizens of the United States,’ there shall 
be added,‘ If it be not in virtue of known treaties, on the 
day of the signature of the present, and subsequent to the 


treaty of 1778, and that for the space of seven years.’ The | 


22d article subject to the same reservation as the 17th 
article. 
“4th. If, during the term of seven years, the proposal to 


cepted without reserve, the award for indemnities deter- 
mined by the commissioners shall not be allowed, 


“Sth. The guarantee stipulated by the treaty of alliance, | 
shall be converted into a grant of succor for two millions. | 
| But this grant shall not be redeemable unless by a capital of 


ten millions.’’—Ibid., p. 628. 


The following counter proposition of the Ameri- | 


cai’ Envoys was submitted to the French Minis- 
ter on the 29th of August, 1800: 


‘<1f the United States shall at any time within seven 
years from the exchange of the ratifications of the present 


treaty, offer to the French Republic an article of the tenor | 


following, viz: 

“<It is agreed that the United States shall pay to the 
French Republic, within seven years from the day of ex- 
—-, eight 
millions of frances in money, or such securities as have 
been or may be issued to citizens of the United States for 
indemuities under the said treaty, together with interest 
per centum per annum, until 
And that, as a consider- 








succors or aid under the mutual guarantee of the 11th arti- 


cle of the treaty of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778; | 


and the rights of the French Republic, under the 17th and 
22d articles of the treaty of amity and commerce, of the 
same date, shall be forever limited to such as the most 
favored nation shall in these respects enjoy’— 


‘<The French Republic will accept the same; or if the | 
French Republic shall at any time within that term, offer | 
|| such an article, the United States will accept the same. .| 
|| And in either case, the article so offered shall become part 
|| of the present treaty : 


“lo such a stipulation, in connection with the first, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth propositions offered by the American 
Envoys, in their note of the 20th of the present month, they 
would agree, so great is their desire to terminate without 
further loss the present negotiation.’’—Ibid., p. 629. 


This proposition of our Envoys shows their || 


estimate of the value of a prospective exoneration 


| from the treaties with France. For this they offer 
| EIGHT MILLIONS OF FRANCS, and if we add thereto 


the damages for ee breaches on our part, the 
aggregate would show the real value of the exon- 
eration which our Government eventually obtained 


' by the release of our claims. 


On the 4th of September, 1800, the French 


| Minister submitted to our Envoys the following 
| proposition: 


** \Ve shall have the right to convey our prizes into the 
American ports. 


** A commissioner shall regulate the indemnities due by 


|| each of the two nations to the citizens of the other. 
** 3d. The mutual guarantee in the treaty of alliance shall || 


‘I'he indemnities which shall be found due by France to 


| the citizens of the United States shall be discharged by the 


United States; and as an equivalent, France makes an 


| abandonment of the exclusive privilege resulting from arti- 


cles seventeen and twenty-two of the treaty of commerce, 
and of the rights of guaranty resulting from the eleventh 
article of the treaty of alliance.’’—IJbid., p. 630. 

By this proposition, France admitted the claims 
of our citizens, and proposed to pay them by a 
sale to our Government of her exclusive right (re- 
serving a right of equality, however) to the use 
of our ports, and of our guarantee of her islands. 
But she does not include in the proposed sale her 
national nor individual claims to indemnity against 
the United States. She offers only the prospeetive 


exoneration from the treaties. 


On the 6th of September, 1800, our Envoys pre- 


sented to the French Minister the following coun- 


ter proposition: 


* Ist. The former treaties shall be renéwed and con- 
firmed. 


“2d. The obligations of the guarantee shall be specified 


| and limited, as in the first paragraph of their third proposi- 


tion of the 20th of August. 
** 3d. There shall be mutual indemnities, and a mutual 
restoration of captured property not yet definitively con- 


demned, according to their fifth and sixth propositions of 


that date. 

4th. Tf, at the exchange of ratifications, the United 
States shall propose a mutual relinquishment of indemnities, 
the French Republic will agree to the same; and in such 
ease, the former treaties shall not be deemed obligatory, ex- 


| cept that under the seventeenth and twenty-second articles 
of that of commerce, the parties shall continue forever to 
‘ have for their public ships of war, privateers, and priaes, 
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such privileges in the ports of each other, 
|| favored uation shall enjoy.”’—Ibid., p. 631. 


| By this proposition, our Envoys offered 
| 


| ports for her privateers and prizes thus o 


atone 
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P ry to Fra 
the whole of the indemnities (spoliations) duaton 
France to our citizens for less than the whole of 
the political privileges and indemnities claimed 
France from our Government. y 


The reserved right of France to ok in our 


ered 
our Envoys, which the French, in all ages of af 


negotiation insisted on retaining, and we most 


| anxiously but in vain sought to extinguish, as 


being the most certain, direct, and dangerous 


establish the 17th and 22d articles, be not made and ac- |; Source of conflict, is here thrown into the scale of 


| inducements to release the United States from her 

embarrassing treaty engagements to France, The 
extraordinary circumstances attending this feature 
of our Envoy’s proposition are worthy of especia) 
notice. The offer of our whole claim on France 
for indemnities was refused, and now we offer poy 
only the whole of the indemnities, but in addition 
| the right to ** continue forever to have for their public 
ships of war, privaleers, and prizes such privileges in 
the ports of each other as the most favored nations shall 
enjoy,’’ notwithstanding the impossibility of our 
compliance, as we had already parted with the er. 
clusive right of such use of our ports to her ene. 
my, Great Britian. ‘This offer shows the deep 
and all-controlling desire and determination of our 
Government to get rid of the treaty obligations to 
France at all hazards, which was finally accom. 
plished, at the cost of the spoliation claims alone, 
which are now under consideration. 

It will be seen that throughout the whole nego. 
tiation, and all the propositions of the negotiation 
respectively, the validity and subsisting claims of 
our citizens for these spoliations was admitted, 
and on no occasion denied. 

In the instructions to our Envoys, (Messrs, 
Pinkney, Marshall, and Gerry,) they are directed 
to offer to France an annual war subsidy of 
$200,000 in future, in lieu of the general aid re- 
quired by the guarantee in the treaty of alliance. 

I now invite the attention of the Senate to the 
highest authorities of which the case is suscepti- 
ble; first, that of the French Minister of Exterior 
Relations, 'Talleyrand himself; and second, that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. At the close of negotia- 
tions, after the convention had been returned, rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States, with the 
second article expunged, Talleyrand gives the fol- 
lowing instructions to M. Pechon, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of France to the United States, on the 
4th August, 1801: 

** As in ratifying withoyt explanation the two Govern- 
ments would have found themselves in an unequal position, 
relative to the pretensions expressed in the suppressed arti- 
cle, (the suppression of this article releasing the Americans 
from all pretensions On our part relative to ancient treaties, 
and our silence respecting the same article leaving us ez- 
posed to the whole weight of the eventual demands of this 
Government relative to indemnities,) it has become neces- 
sary that a form be introduced into the act of ratification, 
in order to express the sense in which the Government of 


the Republic understood and accepted the abolition of the 
suppressed article.”’°—Ibid., p. 698. 


This language is significant—* leaving us ex- 
posed to the whole weight of the eventual demands 
of this Government relative to indemnities!” It 
admits the existence of the claim for indemnities— 
that neither war nor negotiation had terminated 
them—that they were then valid, and of such 
weight, that it was necessary for the protection of 
the French Government to guard against them, by 
an express stipulation in the act of ratification. 
This, be it remembered, was after all the acts of 
war, to which reference has been made—afier the 
_ pretended abrogation of the treaties, and after all 
the efforts to negotiate respecting them—that the 
| French Minister declared that they would remain 
| against that Government, unless released by ours. 
| At that day, we heard nothing of their abrogation 
by war—no denial of their validity. France would 
resort to no such defense. But what do we wit- 
‘ness now? Weare told at this day, that they had 
no weight, and that France never admitted their 
validity! And this, when the admission of their 
** weight’? comes from one whose authority pre 
‘cludes denial; who possessed the most ample 
| means for understanding the subject, united with 
an intelligence and sagacity that has become 
| proverbial. : 
|” The authority of Napoleon Bonaparte is equally 
‘full and explicit. He was First Consul, and 
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ned the additional article which was prescribed 
sigt 


hy France, and accepted by us. Gourgaud says 

va: the ex-emperor referred to the convention of 

1300, and : : 

_eparing for a history of the events of the times: 
paring 


" «That the suppression of the second article, atonce put 

vend to the privileges which France has possessed by the 
: ‘aties of 1778, and annulled the sust claims which Imer- 
might have made for injuries done in time of peaec.”>— 
Gourgaud’s Napoleon. . oe 

This is an express admission that the privileges 
oder the treaties existed, until terminated by the 
sonvention; that there had been no war, as the in- 
vies were committed in time of ‘* peace,’’ and 
‘hat the American claims were ‘* just,’’ and re- 


declared, in those statements, that he was | 


} 


mained valid, until they were annulled by the re- | 


ease in the ratification of the convention. (See 
note C.) 


I: would seem, Mr. President, that the author- | 
ity of our great men of the time, who were identi- | 


fed with the events out of which these claims 
arise, and fully conversant with all the circum- 
stances, ought to be entitled to great weight in 
determining a question like this. But I have time 
only for a reference to one or two, 


James Madison, then Secretary of State, in a | 


dispatch to Mr. Pinkney, Minister to Spain, 
dated February 6, 1804, says: 


“The claims, again, from which France was released, 
were admitted by France, and the release was FOR A VALU- 
ABLE CONSIDERATION, IN A CORRESPONDENT RELEASE OF 


rue UNITED STATES FROM CERTAIN CLAIMS ON THEM.”’>— | 


Senate Docs., lst sess. 19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 795. 
John Marshall, in the extract from his journal 


transmitted to the Secretary of State, dated 17th | 


of December, 1797, says— 

«“Thatit was his conviction that, if the claim of American 
citizens for property captured and condemned for want of a 
role d’equipage, was referred to commissioners, it would be 


ayy INDIVIDUAL EVER POSSESSED.” 





| United States. 
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risk incident to the troubled state of affairs, with- 
out expecting any indemnity from the Government 
in case of loss. I[t is the duty of a Government to 
protect at all times, in their lawful —— the | 
citizens who render it allegiance and give it sup- 
port. But the claimants are not left to stand on 
that ground alone. They were specially invited 
to send out their ships upon the ocean, under | 
assurance of protection, by the President of the | 
The Secretary of State, in a cir- 
cular issued August 27, 1793, says: 

*T have it in charge from the President to assure the 
merchants of the United States concerned in foreign com 
merce or navigation, that due attention will be paid to any 
injuries they may suffer on the high seas, or in foreign 
countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing 


treaties: and that, on their forwarding hither well-authenti 
cated evidence of the same, proper proceedings will be 


| adopted for their relief.’ — Senate DVoc., lst sess. 19th Cong., 


it then anything less than a mockery of their 


vol. 5, p. 217. 


We here have the fact that the Government was | 
sO anxious to encourage a commerce that was 
filling the Treasury with the means to discharge 
the debt of revolution, that it stimulated our mer- 
chants to prosecute their adventurous business, 
by a special assurance of prompt protection. Is 


wrongs, to tell them now, they are entitled to no 


| relief, as they could never have expected that 


measure of redress which Government ordinarily 


| afforded? 


A word as to the antiquity of these claims. 
is urged that if ee had been just they would 
have been paid at the time, and that their antiq- 
uity is evidence that they are unfounded. There 
are cases where this objection has weight. If a 
claimant withholds his ead until the traces of 
truth are effaced by time, it is a fair inference that 


It | 


1] inist bjecti Ding it bac ic 
committing absolutely to chance aS COMPLETE A RIGHT AS || he hassome sinister o yee n keer ngit ack, whic hh 


|| should weigh against it. But in this case, the claim- 
| ants promptly presented and urged their demands 


In the letter of our Envoys of the 2d October, 


ceedings, (X Y Z,) they say: 

“We told him (Talleyrand) that France had taken vio- 
tently from America more than fifteen millions of dollars.’’ 
— vol. Wait’s State Papers, p. 497. 

Again, he says: 


“ We observed to him that none of our vessels had what 
the French termed the role d’equipage, and that if we were 


to surrender all the property which had been taken from our | 


citizens in cases where their vessels were not furnished 


with such a role, the Government would be responsible to 
the cilizens for the property so surrendered, since it would 
be impossible to undertake to assert that there was any 
plausibility in the allegation that our treaty required a role 
d'equipage.””—Senate Docs., lst sess. 19th Cong., vol. 5, p. 
469. 


I now refer to Mr. Preston’s letter to Mr. 
Caustin, on the same subject: 


Co.umBia, January 29, 1844. 
Sir: I have this moment received your letter of the 24th 
instant. inquiring of me concerning Judge Marshall’s opin- 
ion on the claims for French spoliations anterior to 1800. 
When that subject was under discussion in the Senate 





some years since, as a member of the committee to which | 


it ad been given in charge, I bestowed no little pains in 


Uic Investigation of it, and, as I believe it will happen to | 


everyone that does so, I became thoroughly satisfied of the || . . 5 . 
'| to take them up for consideration, while they were 


justness of the claims. 


While they were under discussion in the Senate, they | 
happened to be the subject of conversation between Mr. | 


Leigh, Mr. Calhoun, and myself, one evening in our mess 


sn : || at the time; and they have continued constant in 
1797, detailing to the Secretary of State the pro- || ; y 


their application from that period to the present 
hour. And so far from its being true that the 
traces of truth have become extinct, the very | 
foundations of truth, the very sources from whieh 
a large mass of the evidence is derived, was sealed | 
up for a quarter of a century. The Government, 
on whom the obligation of payment rested, kept 
the whole history of the negotiation a sealed book | 
in the Department of State, until it was brought 
out and published on a call by the Senate, in 1826. | 
The instructions to the negotiators, the various 
propositions that passed between them, recogniz- 
ing the validity of the demands, and the offers for 
adjusting them, were unknown to the claimants, | 


(| until this publication. Yet, without this great ac- 


| cumulation of evidence, there was still sufficient 


to satisfy the great men ofthe time, of their justice. 


| In their infancy, to which the honorable Senator 


|| from Michigan has alluded, all the strong men of 


that day were for them. More than twenty peti- 
tions were presented to Congress within sixty 
days of the ratification of the convention, and there 
was almost a tie vote in the Senate on a resolution 


before a select committee which had not yet made 


| its report; and the opposition to the resolution 


parlor, when Judge Marshall stepped in, and, having over- || 
heard or being informed of the subject of conversation, | 


asked to share in it, saying that, having been connected 


with the events of that period, and conversant with the cir- | 


cumstances j i ‘ is | ~~ ane 
‘stances under which the claims arose, he was, from his | nearly eighty millions of dollars, for the payment 


own knowledge, satisfied that there was the strongest obli- 
sation on the Government to compensate the sufferers by 


the French spoliations. He gave a succinct statement of | 


the leading facts, and the principles of law applicable to 
them, in so precise and lucid a way that it seemed to me a 
termination of the argument by a judicial decision. It was 
‘pparent from his manner that he felt an interest in the in- 


~—eaiee of his opinion, arising from deep conviction of its 
uth. 


\ 


I most heartily desire that the long-delayed and very | 


inadequate justice now proposed to these unfortunate claim- 
ats will be made this session. 


I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


I leave it to the Senate to determine the weight 
that ought justly to be attached to the authority 
of such names. Comment can add nothing where 
their knowledge of the subject, their capacity to 


investigate, their judgment and integrity are known 
and appreciated, 


was urged on the ground that it would ee 
the claims by premature action. The delay of | 
action, for so long a time, has been the result of | 
a seeming necessity. We had a debt upon us of 


| of which the whole public revenue was pledged. 


just. 


The embarrassments arising from the embargo 
occurred in 1808, and the war of 1812 increased the 
ublic debt to such an amount, that when time 
ad enabled the Government to discharge it, and | 
be in a condition to pay these claims, the cry was 
raised against them that they were too old to be 


The honorable Senator has referred to the re- | 
ports of committees that have been made from 

time to time on this subject, and it is necessary | 
that I should correct certain misapprehensions on | 
his part. The first report was made by Mr. Giles, | 
as chairman of a select committee of the House of 
Representatives, in 1802, ee the facts | 
strongly in favor of the claim. The next report | 
was by Mr. Marion, in 807, in which he says that | 
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‘the 3d of September, 1800, became bound to 
‘indemnify the petiuoners for their just claims 
‘which they otherwise would rightfully have had 
‘on the Government of France.’’ Then there are 
two adverse reports, one by Mr. Roberts, in 1818, 
and the other by Mr. Forsyth, in 1824; both based 
on the ground that there was no evidence that 
France ever recognized the justice of the claims, 
or intended to pay them. Thereport of Mr. Rus- 
self, which is cited by the honorable Senator, is 
confined to the case of a single vessel, the Triumph, 
and the decision is mainly placed on grounds not 
involving the general question. 

We have then two adverse reports upon the gen- 
eral question, both denying relief for want of evi- 
dence that the French Government had ever ad- 
mitted the validity of the demands, or shown a 
disposition to meet them. The evidence was 
slight at that time, compared with what we now 
have. When the history of the negotiation was 
given to the public, disclosing the fact that France 
not only admitted the justice of the demands, but 
offered to submit them with her own claims against 
the United States, to the adjudication of an inde- 


| pendent and impartial tribunal, it forever exploded 


the foundation on which these adverse reports were 
placed. From that day to this, no committee of 
either House has ever made an adverse report; 
while no less than twenty-eight reports have been 
made in their favor since they have engaged the 
attention of Congress. Such extraordinary una- 
nimity is of itself an argument entitled to respect- 


| ful consideration, 


The delay that has arisen, notwithstanding the 
favorable action of the committees, is not a matter 
of surprise to those who are acquainted with Con- 
gressional proceedings. The difficulty is to get 
action upon a subject, where there are so many 
ways by which a minority can avoid a direct vote, 
In the legislative history of this question, if my 
recollection serves me, the House has been brought 
to a final vote but once, and the Senate three or 
four times; and in every case the majority has 
been for the bill. Postponement, delay, delay— 
these have prevented action. 

Although the aggregate of the claims is large, 
the individual interests are generally small; they 
are held by a large number of persons, scattered 
in distant parts of the country, between whom it 
is impossible to secure the concert of action which 


| could exist if the number of claimants was more 


limited. 

I am satisfied from all the information that has 
come to my knowledge, since | have turned my 
attention to this subject, that the intimation occa- 
sionally thrown out that these claims have passed 
into the hands of speculators, is without founda- 
tion. The heirs of those who were ruined by 
the spoliations—the poor, too much impoverished 
to come here and solicit any one to attend to their 
cause—helpless families, and the aged sufferers 
who yet live in the hope that justice will at last be 
done—these constitute the great mass to whom 
you will bring relief by the passage of this bill. I 
do not know a solitary case of purchase by a 
speculator; although it would be strange if there 
were not occasional cases of the kind. But to 
guard against the possibility, the bill prohibits the 
payment, to any assignee, of any greater amount 
than he shall have paid and interest thereon. The 
consideration that no single claim would be paid 
by the Government without providing for the 
whole, and that the entire public revenues were 
pledged for the payment of the public debt, ex- 
cluded inducement for speculators to engage in 
such purchase. 

1 will here take occasion, Mr. President, to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression in regard to the 
amount of the spoliation claims remaining unpaid. 
The whole mass of our demands was estimated 
by our Envoys, Messrs. Pinkney, Marshall, and 
Gerry, at from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. We have received of France, under the 4th 
and 5th articles of the Convention and the Louisi- 
ana treaty, for debts, &c., and of Spain, under the 
Florida treaty, for Spanish participation, about 
$7,000,000. Making allowance for the usual ex- 
aggeration of such estimates, and for subsequent 
injuries, and then deducting the amount received, 


[t has been intimated that at the period of which 
I have been s eaking, our commerce being ex- | 
ceedingly profitable, our merchants assumed the | 


upon mature consideration the committee ‘‘ are of || 


there probably remains unpaid from seven to ten 
‘ opinion that this Government, by expunging the | millions of dollars—all of it for a class of claims 
‘second article of our convention with France of || for which the petitioners have received nothing 
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whatever. Again: the five millions in this bill is 
a conclusive and final termination of ail liability 
on the Government. As we did not obtain from 
France a payment in money for these claims, but 
a release from treaty obligations, the value of 
which Congress alone has the authority to esti- 
mate, it necessarily results that the estimate in the 
bill is the limit of the liability; and each ciaim- 
ant is therefore required, on filing his demand be- 
fore the Commissioners, to file also a release of all 
claim against the United States beyond the divi- 
dend he may receive under this bill. 

I have time to urge only one further considera- 
tion upon the attention of the Senate, consistently 
with my purpose to come to a vote on the bill 
to-day. It is a consideration that appeals to our 
national honor. A portion of the captures made 
by the French cruisers, were carried into the 
ports of Spain for condemnation. Our Goverr- 
ment demanded redress, and compelied Spain to 
compensate every American citizen whose prop- 
erty was taken and confiscated by French cruisers 
within Spanish jurisdiction. We secured to that 
class of sufferers the amount of $2,545,609 20, 
under the Florida treaty. So wanton did we re- 
gard the outrage of these spoliations, that we en- 
forced satisfaction from a third party for partici- 
pation by acquiescence, We said to Spain, the 
demands of these merchants is so just, they must 
be indemnified even by you. We did this after | 
our Government had put itself in the place of | 
France, in regard to the claims of the present pe- 
titioners. Now, sir, I ask with what consistency, | 
not to say decency, could we make this demand 
on Spain, the passive and uninterested instrument, 
and then turn to the class of sufferers to whom we 
had assumed the liability of the principal, and re- 
cipient of the plunder, and tell them we would not 
pay them a farthing? What, sir, enforce on a 
third party a demand whose justice we refuse to 
admit against the principal! If American vessels, 
captured by the Fen, in Spanish ports, are en- 
titled to indemnity, on what principle is it that those 
captured by the French, in French ports, have not, 
at least, an equal claim? And, yet, these peti- 
tioners have not received a dollar. Is ours the 
only Government that denies justice to our citi- 
zens? Indemnities for similar spoliations have 
been secured from Great Britain, Denmark, and | 
Naples. And if the subjects of any other respect- 
able Government on the globe, stood in the place 
of these petitioners, who are our own citizens, they | 
would have been paid long ago. We would not | 
dare to deny the payment after enforcing like 
claims upon others, and meet the reproaches that 
such injustice would bring down upon us from | 
every part of the civilized world. Let this honest 
debt be paid, and the stain effaced. But I must 
pursue this a no further; time will not permit. 
Omitting much that I would like to have said, I 
have endeavored to confine myself to such points 
as would answer the argument of my friend from 
Michigan, and remove, as I hope, difficulties that 
I have found to exist in the minds of gentlemen 
who have not had an opportunity fully to ex- 
amine this subject. 

I now thank the Senate for the attention they 
have given to the tedious remarks I have felt it my 
duty to submit, upon a question which possesses 
none of the charms of novelty, and has been too 
often discussed to be otherwise than dull and un- 
interesting, except to those to whom hope has been 
deferred for more than half a century. 








Nore A. 

In Mr. Genet’s letter to our Secretary of State, 
of September 18, 1793, he says: 

“That the Secretary of War, to whom T communicnted 
the wish of our Government of the Windward Islands, to 
receive promptly some fire arms and some cannon, which 
might put into a state of defense, possessions guarantied by 
the United States, had the front to answer me, with an iron 
ieal carelessness, that the principles established by the 
President did not permit him to lend us so much as a pis- 
tol. "—Thid., p. 219. 

And in a subsequent letter, from the same to the 
same, of November 14, 1793, he makes a peremp- 
tory demand of the execution of the guarantee, 
VIZ: 

“TI beg you to lay before the President of the United 
States, as soon as possible, the decree and the inclosed 
note, and to obtain from him the earliest decision, either as | 
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treaty | was charged to propose to the United States, and 
which wonld make of the two nations but one family.’’— 
Thid., p. 231. 
“™And Mr. Adet, the successor of Mr. Genet, 
wrote to our Secretary of State, on the 15th of 
November, 1796, as follows: 

“The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic, now fulfills to the Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, a painful but sacred duty. He claims, in the 


name of American honor, in the name of the faith of trea- | 
ties, the execution of that contract which assured to the | 
United States their existence, and which France regarded | 
| as the pledge of the moat sacred union between two people, | 


the freest upon earth. In a word, he announces to the 
Secretary of State, the resolution of a Government, terrible 
to its enemies, but generous to its allies.’-—Jbid., p. 355. 

In reference to the guarantee, Mr. Morris, our 
Minister to France, thus wrote to the Secretary of 
State, as early as December 21, 1792: 

“The circumstance of a war with Britain [by France] 
becomes important to us in more cases than one. The 


question respecting the guarantee of American possessions, || 


may, perhaps, be agitated, especially if France should at- 
tempt to detend her istands.”? * * * ‘I will only pray 
your indulgence, while I express my wish that all ourtrea- 


ties (however onerous) may be strictly fulfilled, according | 


to their true intent and meaning. The honest nation is that 

which, like the honest man, 

‘ Hath to its plighted faith and vow, forever firinly stood, 

And, tho’ it promise to its loss, yet makes that promise 
good.’ ?°—Ibid., p. 32. 


And Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Madison, 
of April 3, 1794, says: 


‘‘ As to the guarantee of the French Isiands, whatever | 


doubts may be entertained of the moment at which we 
ought to interpose, yet [ have no doubt but that we ought 
to interpose at a proper time, end declare both to England 
and France, that these islands are to rest with Frauce, and 
that we will make a common cause with the latter for that 
object.’ —Jefferson’s Works, vol. 3, p. 303. 


Norte B. 
Of that treaty, Mr. Jefferson says, in a letter to 
Mann Page, of August 30, 1795: 


‘Our part of the country is in considerable fermentation 
on what they suspect to be a recent roguery of this kind. 
They say that, while all hands were below mending sails, 
splicing ropes, and every one at his own business, and the 
eaptain in his cabin’ attending to his log-book and chart, a 
rogue of a pilot has run them Into an enemy’s port. But, 


| metaphor apart, there is much dissatisfaction with Mr. Jay 
| and his treaty.”"—Jefferson’s Works, vol. 3, p. 315. 


And our Secretary of State communicated to 


our Minister at Paris, on the 14th of July, 1795, | 


' the following: 


* The treaty is not yet ratified by the President, nor will 
it be ratified, |] believe, until it returns from England, if 
then.” * * * ‘The late British order, for seizing pro- 
visions, is a weighty obstacle to a ratification. I do not 
suppose that such an attempt to starve France will be coun- 
tenanced.’*—Senate Docs., Ist sess. 19th Cong., vol. 5, 


p. 119. 

This British order, although a ‘* weighty obsta- 
cle,’’ was soon found to be no obstacle at all; for, 
in about one month following, on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1795, our Minister in England was thus in- 


| structed: 


| led thither by the desire and the hope of preventing a signal 


“ Minute instructions cannot now be given concerning 
that order, as our accounts of it are not very perfeet; but 
if, after every prudent effort, you find that it cannot be re- 
moved, its continuance is not to be an obstacle to the ex- 
change of ratifications.’’—Ibid., p. 321. 


The ratifications were exchanged without a re- 
peal or relaxation of said order, and immediately 
thereafter it was even more rigorously enforced. 


Nore C. 
The proceedings of the French Corps Legislatif, 
on the final ratification of the convention of 1800: 


**'The following papers will serve to exhibit the causes 
which, for a moment, ruffled the harmony between the two 
States, and the grounds of the treaty upon which the rela- 
tions of interest and friendship, which at present unite them, 
are based. 

** Grounds of the projected law relative to the convention 
concluded between the French Republic and the United 
States, laid before Corps Legislatif, by citizen Roederer, 
Counsellor of State, charged by the Consuls with the pre 
sentation thereof.’°— Session of Nov. 26, 1801. 


* Citizen Legislators:” * * * Such was the state of 


things when three American negotiators arrived at Paris, 


rupture. 
** American commerce was alleged to have euffered con- 


| siderable losses; the negotiators demanded indewnity for 


to the guarantee I have claimed for the fulfillment of for || 


cur colonies, or upon the mode of negotiation of the new -| 


them. The French Government had also to allege claims 
tor her commerce, which had suffered for along time. It 
recognized that it was just to liquidate, compensate, and 
close, if it were possible, the indemnities which might he 
respectively due,’’ &c.—Code Diplomatique, Par Portiez— 
Tribune, July, 1802. 
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| SPEECH OF HON.S. W. PARKER 
OF INDIANA, 
| In rue House or Representatives, 
April 28, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to eye, 
man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the Unites 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of la d 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy = 
cultivation of the same, for the period therein specified 
being under consideration in Committee of the Whole ’ 


Mr. PARKER said: 
Mr. Cuainman: | am gratified that I have ob. 
| tained the floor at last. And after much of that 
| tribulation, that seems to have become the co. 
| mon law of this House, in such cases made anq 
provided, I now deem myself particularly forty. 
nate that I am let into the arena on this day, | 
had intended to have addressed the committee ey. 
clusively on the subject ostensibly before us—th¢ 
homestead bill and the public lands—but the events 
|| of yesterday and this morning have compelled me 
| to partially change my mind. I regard this limi. 
less range of discussion as promotive of little good 
|| and much evil; but the lex loci will justify me here, 
‘| and I shall trust to the country and an indulgen: 

constituency to allow me, so oie as I remain at 
Rome, and when the occasion may seem to re. 
quire it, to do as Romans do. 

Legitimate debate, it strikes me, in the council 
'| chamber, where practical men commune, should 
| for the time being, be confined to the same practi- 
| calend. But, sir, into what far-off region, wha: 
|| terra incognita, have we not wandered during the 
‘|| many days of this miscellaneous, yet magnificent 
|| debate? Bewildered, as I have sometimes been, 
| with the myriad of objects, of thoughts and fan- 
| 


} 
| 
} 


| 


cies, that it has from time to time conjured up, the 
‘| remembrance of a passage in my early life has 
|| frequently passed before me. 
Reais a quarter of a century ago, I was travel- 
| ing over that mighty wilderness, without a wood 
|| that stretches away from my own State, through 
'| Illinois, towards the setting sun. From early 
| morning until near the closing in of the evening | 
was out upon that great plain, without the sight 
of tree, or bush, or shrub, to indicate a spot where 
the pioneer’s camp-fire might be kindled for rest 
‘| and refreshment, and where he might again take 
|| his latitude and departure for the long-sought site 
|| ofhisintended home. You may well suppose that 
it was a tedious day, and, as it wore to its close, 
full of anxiety. 
And now, sir, after listening to the counsels and 
following the lead of others so long, in passing 
|| over the grand prairie—if you will allow the fig- 
| ure—of this debate, and having at length obtained 
| the floor, I feel like I were approaching ‘* the tim- 
| ber”’—about to emerge from the wildering waste, 
' where, by noting the course of the streams, the 
range of the hills, and the moss upon the trees, as 
the pioneer does, I may determine my present 
position, and ‘‘ blaze’ the way I would travel. 
|| Mr. Chairman, I cannot omit noticing a few 
|| things in the speech of the worthy and distin- 
| guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Srerueys| 
| on yesterday, and a certain manifesto [ find in 
| the Republic this morning, addressed ‘‘ To the 
Whigs of the United States’’ by some ten or * 
| dozen honorable gentlemen, members of this 
House. I feel myself, and that portion of the 
|, Union whence I come, so involved in these matters, 
| that I do not deem myself at liberty to pass them 
| by at this juncture. 
| Sir, there is no one thing, I presume, that the 
| public man desires more, than that his record msy 
not only be clean, and so kept, but that it may 8° 
|| appear to all men. I presume there is nothing 
| that every gentleman here covets so much as he 
| does the public belief that his course has bee, 
and is, a straight one, and that he has good reasons 
for the course he has pursued. ; 

[ am here, Mr. Chairman, from a district some- 
what peculiarly situated. It has had within it ao 
unusually large third party—a Free-Soil party, 
so called. They have held the balance of power 

|| in their hands, and would again, should they deem 
it a duty they owe to themselves and the country 


‘| to organize, and throw themselves, as 4 body, 


i 
| 
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ind | am here, as I have good reason to believe, 


pecause sia ; 
very large majority of my constituency, had con- 
sdence that I would be true to them, to the Con- 
«itution, its compromises, and the spirit thereof— 
ye to the Union—in a word, that 1 would not 
misrepresent them. I am here mainly on the 
ound of the matter so ably discussed by my 
Fiend from Georgia on yesterday—on the ground 
of tbe matter which has brought out the manifesto 
this morning. p ; 

| do not intend to be misunderstood, or misrep- 
sented in this behalf, nor shall my a if in 
ay power to prevent it. I do not—lI cannot be- 
jeve that gentlemen here—and I esteem every 
nember such—will willfully or wantonly so post 
yo meor mine. [am sure we have been placed 
io a false position. It is my purpose to rectify 
And that is not all in this connection. | 


that. 


large numbers of all parties there, and a | 


pave no little anxiety, which reaches, J trust, | 


apove and beyond me ormine. It is for the har- 


mony of the whole country—the perpetuity of the | 


Constitution and the Union. For that ‘L have 
sruggied long. And so long asl! have a country, 
ind life remains, with God’s blessing, [ will not 
give over. 4 ? 

' Andnow, sir, l address myself to this manifesto. 
The signers of this paper are my friends, | believe 
allofthem. I know them to be gentlemen of in- 
egrity and honor. But they have taken it upon 
themselves, it seems, amongst other things in this 
paper, not only to indicate their own position, but 
the position of other gentlemen who met with 
them, in a private meeting in this Capitol, a few 
evenings ago, in reference to a settled question, 
about which the American people have felt, and 
still feel, a deep interest. I find my name enrolled 
here upon the face of this document, in connection 
with the names of several honorable gentlemen. 
They are entirely competent to take care of them- 
selves. I will endeavor to do the same for myself. 
| make no complaint of the mere exposure of my 
ame, my position, my counsels, in any meeting, 
be it public or private; but I cannot be placed in 
a false light, and remain silent. I wish, therefore, 
0 enter my protest, and am happy in having the 
portunity of doing so at this early hour, against 
the deductions gentlemen have been pleased to 


make in this paper, in so far as they involve me. | 


|! am not willing that a position shail be assigned 


0 me, in matters vital to the peace, the harmony | 


fmy fellow-citizens, if not the existence of this 
Government, that both my head and heart repu- 
diate. 

I shall notconsume the time of the committee in 
reviewing this article in detail. My purpose will 


esubserved, by directing attention to some half | 


lozen lines, which read in these words: 


“Regarding the vote on GenTRY’s amendment as the 
mphatic declaration by the meeting, either that the persons 
tremained uncommitted as to their own support of 
the adjustment measures, or that they refused to establish 
any such test of the qualification of the nominee of the 
National Convention, no course remained,” &c. 








Now, sir, that is not my position by any means. 
| stand here committed to the support of the ad- 
istment measures; and because I so stood before 
my constituents; it was, above all other things, 
‘hat they sent me here. And, sir, before them, I 
established for myself that test as the “‘qualifica- 
ton” for my candidate for the Presidency, let him 
oe presented to me by a National Convention, or 
n any other mode. But, sir, 1 do not go to a 
National Convention to learn what my polities, 
my principles, my obligations to my country are. 
aim the privilege, as an American citizen, as 2 
Whig, to adjust those matters for myself. [ am 
very sure I shall allow no such irresponsible body 
‘odo it for me. I tolerate that body in doing one 
‘hing for me, and only one, because I cannot doit 
myself. When there are two or more pretenders 

‘the Presidency among those whom I deem my 
political friends, fame them to do whatever such 
‘ body may do—to clear the field of all who would 
general officers, but one, and to place the ban- 
‘er of our hosts in his hands. And then, sir, if I 
ve the general, if I think I can serve my country 
*tter under his Jead, than any other of whose 
success there may be any hore, I will enlist. But 
' will think of that; yes, sir, | will think of that. 
%0 I hope the authors of this manifesto will under- 
stand that] am not in the category where they 
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ato the embrace of either of the two great ney | have posied me. Lama Whig. 


—h 








derstood? Have I not spoken the plain language 
long enough yet? 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated, | committed my- 
self on the compromise measures before my con- 
stituents; and it was because | did that thing, 
they sent me here. And when they did so, had 
they been called to pass upon my case alone, and 
on the issue made—unincumbered by other elec- 
tion contests—they would have sent me here, not 
merely with the respectable majority of near six 
hundred, but with such a majority, | venture to 
say, as no gentleman in this House, whose seat 
was contested, can call hisown. The Whigs— 
the Taylor Whigs of ’48—supported me almost 
to a man. Some hundred or so of the old line 
Democracy, pure-hearted, clear-headed, patriotic 
men, supported me. Many more of them, who 
could not see their way clear, did not vote at all. 
And I am proud to say, that out of some sixteen 
hundred men in my district, who, as Free-Soilers, 
felt it their duty, in the last presidential struggle, 
to range themselves under the banner of Van Bu- 
ren, many of them also gave me their cordial 
support; and I have reason to believe that many 
more of them—a large majority of them, I think— 
would have been found in the same support, had 
it not been for their warm personal attachment, 
and the obligation they felt themselves under, to 
my honorable competitor and immediate prede- 
cessor on this floor, who had with great zeal and 
ability carried their flag in that presidential strug- 
gle. Thus, sir, my position at home, and that of 
my constituents, is known and understood. 

And am | not committed here? The record 
shows Iam. I could not be otherwise than com- 
mitted, if | would, unless, coward-like, | had de- 
serted the post, in confidence and good faith, 
assigned me. ‘That I cannot do. Infinitely rather 
would I prefer to be shot down upon the field, 
and die witha clean heart, where the ensign of the 
Constitution and the Union is unfurled. Such a 
death would not disgrace my children, and it 
would not be without the comforting hope of a 
bright resurrection. Yes, sir; | am committed 
here—no less than three times in about as many 
months. First, in the private meeting of my 
Whig brethren, on the morning of the first day of 
the session. Subsequently, on the two separate 
resolutions of the two gentlemen from Georgia, 
{Messrs. Jackson and Hittyer.] And | would 
now inquire when is this thing to stop? Whenis 
there to be an end of this agitation? My constit- 
vents had tried me in the ordeal of a fiery can- 
vass, when my positions, as | have said, were 
clear, well-defined, and thoroughly understood. 

The compromise measures had been settled; and 


_ as I have said, it was because a large majority of 


my constituents were determined to abide by the 
settlement, discountenance further agitation, and 
invoke the spirit of peace and good brotherhood, 
to come again and dwell with us and all the people 
of this blessed Union, that | was sent here. I 


will not lend myself willingly, here or elsewhere, 


to the uncapping of this fearful voleano again, and 
scattering over the country its baleful fires. Sir, 
it has been my study and struggle to remain 
consistent. lience I regretted exceedingly to see 
that resolution introduced into our preliminary 
meeting; and was anxious to be rid of it. For I 
deemed it the low muttering of the storm-spirits, 
mustering their forces for another frightful tem- 
pest. But when forced to the vote, or tly, | knew 
where I stood, and where I was expected to stand, 
and I could not and did not hesitate to indorse the 
resolution. 

Again, when the resolutions of the gentlemen 
from Georgia came up in this House, :t will be 
seen that 1 voted for every motion to lay them on 
the table, and thus get rid of them without dis- 
courtesy to their honorable movers. And through- 
out that tedious and stormy day that they were 
before us, it will be also seen that I voted against 
every motion for adjournment, for I was not will- 
ing to desecrate another day with them, and de- 
termined to sit it out, if possible. At length the 
House was brought to the direct vote; and again 
I was without a doubt as to my daty. There 
was no cloud, no shadow of a shale upon my 
mind. And thus twice more I indorsed the com- 
yromise in varied form, the same in substance, as 
before my people. 


fr. Parker. 


Am I now un- 
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And now, sir, 1 repeat, when is this thing to 
stop? Who next is to open this box of Pandora, 
and scatter its furious ills amongst us? My notion 
is that the time has about come when right- minded 
men, the real friends of the Union, its peace and 
harmony, will begin to feel like crying out, as did 
the old Roman, to a certain disturber of the peace, 
once upon a time, Quamdiu nostra patientia, &c. 
How long is our patience to be tried ? 

Why, sir, I hear bonds talked of as being desired 
from the North, that we will keep the peace. This, 
I must confess, sounds strangely to my ears, 
knowing, as | do, the fidelity of the North to the 
Constitution, and the ardent anxiety that abounds 
there, and is becoming stronger and more intense 
every day, for a faithful execution of all our laws, 
to abide by the compromise and have an end to 
this frightful agitation. 

Are our brethren really in earnest when they 
suggest that this requisition of bonds is to be made 
here, or elsewhere? 1 hepe not; for in that 
event, | should fear my case might be as unfortu- 
nate as that of the quiet gentleman named in the 
books, who was carried off and locked up im the 
lunatic asylum, by his cunning yet mentally-dis- 
ordered brother, through apprehension of being 
ordered there himself, by that quiet, well-disposed, 
and law-abiding man. But enough ofthis. It is 
kindness—compassion for each other’s frailties, 
rather than bends, that must make us brothers, if we 
would be such. 

I pass to the alternative position assigned me 
with others, some forty-six in all, out of sixty- 
seven named in this manifesto. It is that we re- 
fuse to establish any such test of qualification as 
the compromise measures for the nominee of the 
national convention. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am 
well understood, in this behalf, at home. I took 
very high ground, on this very subject, through- 
out the late canvass that resulted in placing me 
here. I said then, as I say now, that no man can 
have my vote for the Presidency, unless he stands 
clear and unquestioned upon the ground of the 
compromise. I must not doubt in regard to this 
thing. I will not doubt about it. So, personally, 
I do not stand in that category. 

Sut am I asked how I am to be satisfied that my 
candidate is orthodox on this great question? I an- 
swer that | am satisfied already, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, in so far as the three distinguished gen- 
tlemen are concerned, who alone are now seriously 
named forthe Presidency. I do not anticipate the 
least trouble in this behalf. If I did, the Balti- 
more Convention that we are to have, or anyother 
convention, county, State, or national, is the last 
place on this earth that I would think of looking 
to for the quieting of my mind on the subject of 
doctrinal troubles. But 1] shall have particular oe- 
casion to look at this matter more closely, when I 
come to notice the speech of the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Srernens,} whose re- 
marks, in this connection, | deem peculiarly happy, 
just, and wise, in a word, eminently Wuisc. 

Am I now asked why I did not vote for enter- 
taining the compromise resolutions, attempted to 
I think I have 
pretty well answered that question already. Men 
who have minds better than monkeys, are not to 
be indoctrinated by a caucus. Rational men will 
think, and choose, and act for themselves, in mat- 
ters of principle. Caucus resolves and caucus 
decrees, therefcre, on articles of faith, can serve 
no other practical end than to distract. But were 
it not so, as | have already said, | repeat, at what 
period in the world’s history are we to have done 
with this agitation? When are we to get through 
with adjusting the adjustment? Sir, whenever or 
wherever we roll this Trojan horse into our midst 
we must tear down the walls to get him in. When 
that is done, from his bowels have ever issued, 
and will ever issue, legions of armed men; and 
bitter feelings, envenomed hostilities, horrid war 
will come like evil spirits and possess us, leading 
us withersoever they will. I have seen, and felt, 
and deplored this so much for a full score of years, 
1 confess that a chilling shudder seizes me when- 
ever I see symptoms of a renewed paroxysm aris- 
ing. | have learned some wisdom, I trust, from 
the sad experiences of the past, and I cannot deem 
him a wise and prudent counsellor who has not. 

Entertaining these sentiments, I cannot lend 


be forced on our late meeting? 


\| myself to seatter these fearful firebrands among 
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my brethren, with whom, from whatever quarter | the millions of the North. Sir, you know the | put this question with any bad feeling or ities fom a ¢ 
of the Republic they may hail, | would dwell in |, sentiments upon this floor. We have all manner || spirit towards any gentleman upon this floor: * arbors, 
unity. And, sir, 1 am sure | know my people. || of spirits here. But I think I might call up the || where has it come from? Not from the North, wir perk 
‘They want peace—an end of agitation; and the || members of this House now, and not one single || but it is without controversy that the South he’ eylied— 
best evidence of their sincerity, as | have shown, | gentieman, North or South, would answer and say || opened these wounds and made them bleed afresh, Fates, 
is the fact that | am here. And must I go back | that he stood upon this question as the gentleman | Southern resolutions, here and elsewhere Riis riot 0 
to that people and tell them that, however much |; from Georgia aa laid it down. Where is the || been irritating fand festering those wounds aor ‘he hart 
they may ery ‘*Peace !’’ **Peace!”’ our Southern || man at the North who denies the constitutional || the first day of our session until now, and this i national 
brethern will have no peace? I hope not. |, ght of the South to reclaim their fugitive slaves? || still threatened at a time and place, where, jf ney Peace al 
But 1 say again, [ would not entertain those || That was the proposition, and it was argued as || sisted in, the doctors will pronounce each wound gjations 
resolutions, at that time and in that place, because | such. Sir, | know the Northern people. My || immedicabile vulnus. The North is quietly acoyj. ~ «Det 
they were clearly out of order, and had no busi- destiny was cast with them. It is with them || escing. It is true you may occasionally see eby!. So yo 
ness there. It was so ruled by the patriotic and |, now. I never spent three days where slavery | litions there, as you always will everywhere my vote 
distinguished Southern Senator, (Mr. Maneum,} || existed by law until I came to this capital last || whenever there is contrariety of opinion, Our the grou 
who occupied the chair, on the ground that they || winter--never! I know those people too well to |! great cities, counties, States, lines of public works * But I 
were not germain to the business before the meet- || believe for one moment that doctrines of that kind || are not unfrequently marked by outbreaks, despe. to ix th 
ing; end in this the chairman was gallantly sus- | are entertained amongst them. Sir, there are not || rate opposition to the execution of our local laws ment. § 
tained, not by the North merely, but by several || to be found in this broad Jand hearts truer to the |! bloody and fatal rencontres, in which officers of the themsel 
Southern Senators and Representatives, whose | Constitution, in all its spirit, compromises, and || peace are murdered—hundreds of these to one ob. free? 
devotion to the compromise and the peculiar in- || requisitions, than are to be found throughout this || stacle thrown in the way of the execution of the fy. cause I 
stitutions of the South, is not only ardent, but | whole Northto whichthe gentleman refers. That |! gitiveslave law. But the great heart of the North more th 
above suspicion. will never be disputed—no, never, where that peo- || 1s sound as your Constitution itself. About tho, and hav 
And was not this right? Sir, all political cau- || ple are known. Our Southern brethren — || there should be no mistake. It is sound, and the Whig | 
cuses and conventions are, at best, unpopular | miss their fears, and we beg them todoso. They |; South need have no fears unless they come to fear was me 
with many; and they are only tolerated when || greatly misapprehend the North. | the possibility of the existence of free government, to be ir 
they assume not to dictate to freemen how they || I will tell you what exists in the North, how- || and despair of the Constitution and the Union, tional | 
may THINK, and what pocrrines they may cher- | ever. There does existin the North a contrariety || All I ask, and all that my constituents ask, is, tig, they m 
ish; but when, by the common consent of com- | of opinion in regard to some of the provisions of || we may turn our backs upon this ever-recurrins probab! 
peting aspirants, and their respective friends, they | the fugitive slave Jaw. There is no question of |! and pestilent question, and let it be where th: schemi 
arbitrate between the men understood to corre- || that. It is useless to attempt to conceal it or to || Constitution and the laws have placed it. come d 
spond in cardinal articles of faith, and determine , deny it. But, that there is a disposition in the | But, sir, 1 wish to read a little further from the ding th 
whom they would advise to retain the field for || North, at this time, to agitate that question, I |) address of the gentleman from Georgia. I find advise 
concentrated action. Thus far may they be tolera- || confess to you, I do not believe. I do not believe nothing in that address that more heartily meeis wes. | 
ted, and no further. it exists in my district. I knowof no place where || with my approbation than the paragraph which mine ™ 
And what was the object of our meeting? Ev- it does exist. || U shall now read; and it points the way in which And tl 
erybody understood it—nobody questioned it out || The people of the North want harmony, they || I think we may have unity and good feeling again: will de 
of doors. It was simply to fix the time and place || want quiet in this Union, and they will stand by || “He was willing and ready to aver that, so far as he can be! 
for the National Convention. And where did we | the Constitution, depend upon it, as long as there | wes eenenen nt eee eee es Set ore caneent of but 
get our authority for this? The necessity of the || is a plank of it left to standupon. But, my God! || conutheriaed, should erietelen the polities by wala tees that 0 
case seemed to indicate that it must be done by a may we not think? May we not have our own || to be governed. It was the duty of Representatives to act anybo 
meeting of the Whig members of Congress. || private sentiments in reference to these things? || according to the provisions of the Constitution ; they were that et 
With one voice the entire Whig press of the Southern gentlemen must not ask of us that we |) individuals corst to ene ms country. And what the co 
Union called upon us to do it. And no discord- || shall no longer be entities—sentient beings. It is || Tecvcstuusive ceed Wakudt bis Wik ter bas en once, 
ant note was heard throughouttheland. Neither | going too far. It ought to be enough for them || give up his own sentiments to an outside body of men, un- good | 
press, nor pen, nor tongue intimated that anything | that they have got the law and that we are going || known to himself and irresponsible, and permit such a body electio 
further was expected or desired of us, than to || to stand by it. For one, I will not touch a hair || © dictate the policy which is to govern him and his pos. has he 
> . . . . . | terity? A representative Government could not stand, 
agree upon that time and place, until gentlemen in | of its head, until they themselves call for it, and I |) nor our Constitution be preserved, if this system of things did no 
caucus obtraded these resolutions upon us to de- | believe that is the feeling of the North. It ought || should be continued. Who constituted these conventions? ought 
e 3 termine who could, or who could not, go into a || not to be misunderstood. I come,as I have said, | Men entirely unknown to the law and the Constitution— bodies 
a Whig National Convention. With this record, I | from a portion of that North, and from a district || rep rig ee Fal o iecenile tend a Anon doctri 
put myself upon the country, confident that its |) as sensitive upon this subject as any other that I |) can Congress present, coming here the mere instraments— toinat 
- me} verdict will give me no disquiet. | know of. I came here particularly upon this || the shameful, vile instraments—to register the decrees of a irresp 
a Mr. Chairman, [ am done with the manifesto, if || question, and I know the feeling of the people in || body unknown to law ?” little 
i its authors are done with me. [ hope my position || regard to it. They will abide by that compro- || So say I; and, thank God! itis good Whig doc- label 
e now is well enough understood, and that! will have | mise; they will stand by it; and over and above  trine. My friend from Georgia and myself, though they 
Sj no future occasion to protest against the ascription || that, they will countenance no man, in the presi- || our homes are so far asunder, on this great ques- like | 
of either sentiment or motive to me in this behalf || dental chair or out of it, who will oppose or dis- || tion ‘ see = to eye,”’as do all good Whigs. again 
eS that I utterly repudiate. I am pleased with my || suade a faithful execution of the fugitive slave | No, sir, no Baltimore or Philadelphia Convention bette 
By record, I would not change it, or any part of it, || law. |, can make a platform for me. I am an American ® pla 
even could | obliterate thechangefrom the remem- || Mr. Chairman, there is probably no law ever || citizen. I am a freeman yet, and, with the bless- plain 
i brance of all men, and forever. I cannot antici- || passed by Congress that has been so much misrep- || ing of God, I will remain one. sna 
=) pate that sufficient motive to change it can ever be | resented as that fugitive slave law has been. | ir my Whig friends meet together, and presen! M 
Ys ' presented to my mind, unless, peradventure, | There are bad features in it; and yet, strange to || to the American people a man—and that is their bodie 
KS am brought to despair of dwelling with my South- | tell, my own State has a more inhuman law on | only province—in whom I have confidence—a will 
te ern brethren in harmony, and finally despair of || her own statute book, of her own enacting, and | man whose sentiments I think correspond with my how 
; the Union. || upon this same subject; and, to this day, have | own—I shall not hesitate to sustain him. But if if yo 
Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the gentleman || never heard a voice raised for its amendment, | they present no such man as that to me, | shall ness: 
if trom Georgia [Mr. Stepnens] is not in his seat || modification, or repeal! I told my constituents, | know where my course is at once. I told my prov 
: to-day. I have listened with more interest and || as I say now, that had I been a member of the | constituents before I came here how I stood. | mire 
{ more pleasure to no address to this House than I last Congress, I would not have voted for that | told them that unless the next presidential candi- care 
HN did to his on yesterday. Nearly all the sentiments bill, unless I had known that my vote was essen- | date of the Whig party was’ sound—sound as | actin 
that he presented meet with a cordial response in | tial to save the Union, for [ consider that para- || have represented myself to be—on the subject of and 
- my own heart. There are some things, however, | mount to every other question. I will vote for || the compromise, I would take the osition of shay 
a about which we should differ toto celo, Sir, my || no bill that I do not approve, except it be in some |) Henry Clay, as expressed before the Legislature ume 
friend from Georgia is laboring under a great mis- | such desperate contingency. But when it has be- || of Kentucky—I would go for a Democrat who mak 
7 apprehension in reference to the North—a very | come law, as this has—a part of a compromise for || was sound rather than him. . a 
4 great misapprehension. Let me read you a short | the purpose of sustaining the Constitution and the || Mr. Chairman, we may, as Whigs, forego the ume 
extract from his address, as I find it reported in | integrity of the Union, and preventing the effusion | great cardinal articles of our faith. Wemay per- “ 
, i the National Intelligencer this morning, and | of blood; and when, too, we got other laws passed | mit the veto, the one-man power, to demolish and mer 
+ have no doubt reported correctly, for it corre- | on which our hearts were set, that we could not || override, with imperial prowess, the Represents- fall 
| sponds with my own recollection of what he said: | have got had not that law been passed also, I || tives of the people in Congress. We may endure tre 
Tt “ The great leading and controlling question which was | should consider myself too base for a seat upon | the oppression of the toiling millions of our own ther 
/ ; likely to enter into the political contest of this country, and | this floor, if | would hesitate to stand by it until || countrymen, by holding them down in the home- can 
es the Se of its ara a oe lanatiog || the gentlemen for whose particular benefit it was || Jess, penniless, breadless, poverty and thraldom of tute 
Sf a o a aeetetee Seeded there must be a |, made asked that it should be amended or repealed. | the forlorn subjects of European princes, throwing = 
7 disagreement between Northern and Southern men upon | Now, let me make a further suggestion to my || no kind arm of protection around their industry, per 
i this question ; that is, that men must disagree upon a great | Southern friends. They mistake the North. No || and see our country bled and exhausted into hope- dat 
‘ constitutional question.” _ agitation has come from there, no petition, no res- || less bankruptcy and ruin, as it would be, were '' we 
i Now, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Georgia || olution in reference to this subject. And do you || not for the yet unexhausted resources of its virg!® our 
; either confounds the fugitive slave law with the || not descry in this the blessed ark of peace, of good || soil, its opulent mines, and the irrepressible ener- tor 
; Constitution, or else he misrepresents—without || fellowship—the promise of halcyon days to come? gies of our peovle. We may tolerate the shame- 4 
‘ design—I know—the position of the great mass— || Where has the agitation come from? I do not || ful inconveniences, the fatal disasters, springi02 son 
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: ‘ | 
rom o criminal neglect to improve our national | 
fron ; 


lakes, and rivers, where hegatombs of 


arbors, : . 
7 with their wealth, are annually in- 


wir people, 


The C ompromise— Public Lands, 


| Now, I put it to my 


‘Ved—calamities more to be dreaded than ocean 1] 


highwaymen, or bandit hordes; but the 


‘ 
pirates, 


on of our States, the brotherhood of sections, | 


he harmony of our people, are essential to our 
sional existence. We may not forego this, 
peace and harmony within are essential to all asso- 
waionsof men. And even 

« Devils with devils damn‘d firm concord hold,” 

So you will mark that, sir! No man shall have 
ny vote for the presidency unless he stands firm on 
heground of the compromise. 


But Ido not think it belongs to that convention | 


» ix the politics of the people of this Govern- 
ment. . : 
hemselves to repudiate the compromise, am | not 
fee? Am | to obey their behests simply be- 
-use Lama Whig? Sir, I claim to be something 
more than a mere party hack, dear to me as are, 


and have ever been, the distinctive principles of the | 
I will not give up to party what | 


Whig party. 


was meant for mankind. I say that no man ought 


Southern half into the 


. Whig—my Democratic 
friends—all supporters of the compromise here— 


should ether of our Baltimore Conventions, || 


yielding toa Southern pressure, declare in favor 


of such a movement, would you feel yourselves 


bound to give in oe adhesion to the measure. | 
y would not; no sincere friend | 


The North certain 


| of the compromise in the South could do it. The 
| repeal of the fugitive slave law would not bea 
| more palpable and flagrant violation of the com- 


promise than that. 


/asa free State, with her prescribed boundaries, 


was an essential part of the compromise. Should | 
she now make herself a slave State, it would be a | 


}| clear violation of the spirit of the compromise. 


Suppose the convention should take it upon | 


Should one half, or any part of the present State, 
at any ,time hereafter, be converted into a slave 


|| State, and beso admitted into the Union, it would 
| be a gross violation of the letter of the compro- 


to be irrevocably bound to the nominee of the Na- | 


ional Convention—certainly not to any doctrines 


they may assume to fulminate; doctrines most | 
probably shaped and concocted by a conclave of | 
scheming office harpies, suddenly assembled, in 


come dark chamber, during the night just prece- 
ding the convention. They may agree upon, and 
advise the adoption of the man, but not the meas- 
ues. That is their province. But I will deter- 


mine my own measures, and so will every freeman. | 


And then, when the field is cleared for action, I 
will determine for myself under whose banner | 
can best promote the ‘* general welfare.’’ I know 


of but one thing in the action of these conventions | 


that ought to be deemed conclusive, as against 
anybody. Personal honor requires that. 
that every candidate whose name is submitted to 
the convention, if not chosen, should retire at 
once, and thenceforth, during the campaign, in 
good faith, afford no factious opposition to the 
election of the man selected, and against whom he 
has had his chances. [I would trust no man who 
did not recognize this obligation. But the people 
ought to be free, and above these irresponsible 
bodies. It is, and always has been, good Whig 
doctrine, that we pay no blind homage to the ful- 


It is | 


minations of Ned Ruckers, General Commanders— | 


irresponsible men, picked up at random and with 
little other thought than that they have the party 


label hanging out, and a little extra money that | 


they can spend in travel, or, peradventure, ‘* cast 
like bread upon the waters,” to be sought for 
again about the days of inauguration! Sir, it is 
better to use the plain language. I profess to be 
e plain man. I live among a great many very 
plain people, whose ‘‘ yea is yea, and whose nay 
is nay. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not know what these 
bodies will do. We suppose, and believe, they 
will do right. But the best of us are liable to err, 
however pure may be our purpose. Remember, 
if you please, the damentable scenes we have wit- 
nessed, even here, in this august body, wisel 
provided for by the Constitution we so much ed 
mire, created by a discreet people, with so much 
care and circumspection; composed of gentlemen 
acting under the most solemn obligations to God 
and the country; having the high responsibility of 
shaping the destinies of this great Republic for the 


mise. Wedo not suppose that any trick or cir- 
cumvention in this behalf wasintended or thought 
of by Southern gentlemen. And we say to them, 
that we expect them also to abide by the com- 
promise in good faith, and we of the North expect 
to do the same. 

Let the whole matter rest as originally adjusted, 


after such a poscanton agonizing, and frightful | 


struggle, until all our people become cool and har- 


| monized again—until we can talk about it calmly, 


with no chafed feelings, but as brothers counsel- 
ing for thecommon good. The sooner this happy 
day shall come the better it will be forall. Forl 
am quite sure there are defects in this adjustment, 
the remedy of which neither party could now 
maintain its self-respect in asking at the hands 
of the other. My opinion is, that our Southern 
brethren willask some modification or amendment 
of the fugitive slave law, full as soon as the North 
will insist upon it. Good neighborhood is often 
found very convenient, when, peradventure, the 
day before, we deemed ourselves independent. ‘It 
is pleasant for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Mir. Chairman, for what purpose do the Whigs 


need a National Convention? Where is the gen- 


'tleman of that party who will confess that he 


ume. Remember the confusion, the disorder, that | 


make a Babel of this Hall almost a 
say nothing of the shameful outrages t 


established rules, so well understood by every | 


member, of framing, even withthe aid of our care- 
‘ully-constituted committees, any law, however 
‘vial or important, so as to please everybod y—and 
‘hen tell me, not what assurance, but what hope, 
can we or our people have, that these self-consti- 
‘uted or informally-chosen, suddenly-assembled, 
mpatiently-acting, irresponsible convocations of 
perfect strangers to each other, will lay the foun- 
cation stones of governmental policy wisely or 


well? But, above all, must we take these to be 


our Daniels, to sit in 
ton? I think not. 
_ But, Mr. Chairman, 1 have heard of the divis- 


judgment on the Constitu- 


on of California—the project of bringing the || 


needs it to inform him what his politics are? To 
make him a PLATFORM, inasmuch as he has not 
got any—never had any—and does not belong to 
a party thatever had any! Sir, when I heara 
professor of the Christian religion confess that he 
needs a conference or a synod to make him a 
Bisie, inasmuch as he has not got any—never 
had any, and does not belong to a sect that ever 
had any—and can be brought to understand what 
that pious man means—then I may be able to ap- 
preciate the forlorn and destitute condition of my 
good brother. Until some such time I shall 
despair of ministering to him any consolation. 
Will any Whig say that he needs a convention 
to inform ths what manner of man either Scott, 
Fillmore, or Webster is? 
uestion asked after the nomination for the Presi- 
Sar, who the candidate was, but once. And 
then, after the first few days of his candidacy, it 
was never asked by his friends, but always by 
his opponents. And they had a significant way 
of putting the question, that seemed to be withering 


| every hope of the nominee and his friends, until 


hour, to || 
at some- | 
umes occur—the difficulty, even under our long- || 


in an evil hour, his illustrious competitor, whose 
history was as familiar to his countrymen as their 


The admission of California | 


Sir, I never heard the | 
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Union as a slave State. |) hended a bloody civil war, or the dissoluuon of 
| the Union ?—did we not all know this, | say, the 


positive declarations of the honorable gentlemen 
from Floridaand North Carolina, { Messrs. Capeue 


| and Stanxy,] on this floor, and before thecountry, 


would settle that question and leave no room for 
cavil. Sir, with all this before the country—with 
no stain on his record in this behalf, in former 
years—the consummate pacificator, to whom the 
Administration and all the people looked—and not 
in vain—to scothe and settle the nullification diffi- 
culty of 1832, and subsequently the Patriot diffi- 
culties, when our whole Canada frontier was in 
flames, because of the burning of the ** Caroline,’’ 
and the murder of our citizens by British soldiers 


| within ourown waters—may nothe, too, be trusted? 


Will not he execute the laws, who, with brave 
heart, strong hand, and unflinching purpose, at 
the call and bidding of his country, has periled 
life a thousand times, received the bullets of his 
country’s enemies in his person, and charged up 
to the muzzles of theirartillery? Does he not love 
—will not he defend that Union, whose eagle he 


| has cherished, and whose banner he has proudly 


| half a century? 


borne aloft in sunshine and in storm, for nearly 
He who has executed every trust 
confided to him, the most hazardous in war, the 
most delicate and difficult in peace, so promptly, 
discreetly, skillfully, as to have finally elicited the 
universal praise of his own countrymen, and the 
admiration of the world—may still be trusted. 
But is he now to be asked for pledges that he 


| will not belie the consistent yet brilliant history 


of his whole life? Should he now, with a view to 
the Presidency, so stoop as to allow himself to be 
catechised by, or make pledges to, any individual 
or convention—unbounded as is my trust in him, 
it would then be most lamentably shaken. But 


| he who scorned the proffered gold and sceptre of 


an empire prostrate at his feet, by his own prow- 


| ess, will neither betray his own country, nor 


crook his knee to attain her highest honors. 

But why are written pledges desired from a 
uniform, consistent, and oe Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency? Is it that he may be in- 
duced, cajoled, or dragooned into the prostitution 
of Executive power and patronage, to influence the 
free action of Congress either for or against a meas- 
ure, further than to give ‘* information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consider- 


| ation such measures as he shall judge necessary and 


59) 


expedient?’’ If that kind of service is required of 


| him, and he should be base enough to perform it, 


household gods, and whose fame filled the world, || 
| was induced to write another letter, and then he 


fell, as did the charioteer of the sun, when Jupiter 
struck him down with his bolt. 

Scort, Firtmore, and Wesster—may | not 
say the world knows their history by heart? As 
Whigs, nobody assumes to question either of 
them—they are without guile. And as Union 
men—men who will, in good faith, abide by the 
compromise and promptly execute every law of 


|| the land, may they not be trusted, whatever the 
| crisis or the peril? 


Webster’s name has almost 


| become another for the Constitution and the Union. 
That Fillmore is true, and may be trusted, all 


agree. And where is the press, the pen, or pol- 
itician, in all this broad land, that has assumed to 
question the soundness of Scott? Sir, did we not 


| all know how he brought the great energies of his 


character, his clear head, signal discretion, and 


| powerful influence, all into eager action to secure 


this adjustment, without which the wisest appre- 


then he would no longer bea Wuie. Is it that 
he may be called upon and required to override 
and demolish the considerate legislation of Con- 
gress by the force of the Executive veto of meas- 
ures of mere expediency? If it be, and should 
he do that which kings now scarcely dare, then 
again would he be no Wuie. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just in receipt of a letter 
from one of the most prominent and intelligent 
Whigs in my State; cal though a private commu- 
nication, I shall avail myself of a paragraph in this 
connection. He says: 

« What do these men want? Do not they know that the 
slavery question is dead in the North, unless they agitate it? 
Do not they know that old Lundy's Lane cannot be forced 
into giving a pledge to veto any act of Congress on grounds of 
expediency, even should that act be an amendment of the 
fugitive slave law? They ought to know that such a pledge 
would destroy him in the North, and among true Whigs 
everywhere. Men cannot swallow all they have been 
preaching for a quarter of acentury. Let Scott stand firm 
where he now stands, and give him the nomination, and his 
election is certain.”’ 

Those are my sentiments—the sentiments of the 
Whig people of my district, and my State, who 
have spoken everywhere in their primary meet- 
ings, and in a recent most enthusiastic and numer- 
ously attended State convention, with but one 
voice, and with a hearty zeal that indicates such 
an up-heaving of the masses—suh political 
‘*ground swells’’ as have not been witnessed in 
Indiana or elsewhere, since twelve years ago we 
took up our old Territorial Governor, and bore 
him away to this capital with a resistless power 
that may remind you of the spring floods of the 
Father of Rivers, when draining the great valley, 
it bears a deluge of waters away to the ocean! 

Mr. Chairman, I am through with this matter 
to which I was so unexpectedly invited, but which 
I could not pass pat maintain my own self- 
respect, my notions of duty,and the expectations 
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tsar nncencre entree 
of those who sent mehere. I hope that Iam now | 
understood, and the position of my constituents 
vindicated, and that I may never have occasion to 
advert to this subject again. 1 am sure there is no 
gentleman from the South whose heart beats more 
warmly or more profoundly for the support of the 
Constitution, in letter and spirit, and for the perpe- 
tuity of our blessed Union, than do mineand that of 
my constituents, the great heart of theentire North. 
No conventions have been gotten up there to in- 
quire how much this Union is worth, nor to in- 
quire how tolerable our condition would be were 
it dissolved, nor to devise the means to attain that | 
end. No, sir; nor do I believe such feelings are 
entertained there. I am sure that none such have 
ever existed in my bosom. God forbid that they 
should ever be harbored by me or mine. If we 
have grievances on either side that cannot be rem- 
edied in the Union, they never can be out of it. 
With the blessing of Heaven, I will, as | always 
have, look upon my Southern brethren as brothers 
indeed. 
reach out my arms, embrace them all, and, in 
the affectionate language of Ruth, say to them, 
‘* Where thou goest, I will go; where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.’ 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I had no occasion to 
make these remarks. 
now address myself to the bill before the commit- 
tee. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, 
|Mr. Srernens,] in reference to this subject, like- 
wise meet with my cordial approbation. I approve 


3ut they are made; and | | 


of the principle involved in the original bill of | 


the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. J ounson,] 
and of the substitute which has been offered by | 
the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown.] | 
But I think them both very defective in detail, for 

a final settlement of the land question. 
therefore, I concur with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, in what he said yesterday upon this subject. 
I think the time has come, when this matter should 
be brought to a settlement—a final settlement— 
upon some new basis. 
of a rising storm from every part of the country, | 
in relation to these public lands; and it is the part | 
of a wise man to heed the storm when it is rising, 


though it were yet in size no larger *‘ than a man’s 
hand.”’ 
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ciple contained in the bill now before us; and while, 


I would, in all the perils of the Union, || 


And, || 


I trust, it will give satisfaction to the old States, 
it gives us of the new, all we should ask as West- 
ern men. It is as follows: 


1. That hereafter the sales of the public lands of the 
United States, when made for cash, shall only be to such 
persons as will make oath that they purcliase for actual set- 
tlement ; and sales so made shall be at the rate of twenty- 
five cents per acre, and no more. And patents shall issue 
on such sales so soon as there shall have been five years’ 
continuous occupation by the purchaser, his heirs, or as 
signs. 

2. That all the public lands now in market, if not sold 
within five years, shali vest in the States respectively where 
they are situate ; and all lands hereafter brought into mar- 
ket, if not sold within five years thereafter, shall in like 
manner vest; and all lands so vesting shall be sold by the 
proper State, within a reasonable time, for such reasonable 
sum per acre, as to the State may seemexpedient. And the 
net proceeds of all such last-mentioned sales shall be ap 
propriated as follows: One third thereof to the Stat® making 
the sale, for a perpetual common school fund; one third to 
be ratably apportioned among the other States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in proportion to the representation of 
each State in Congress, and regarding the District as enti- 


tled to one Representative, for a like purpose ; and the re- |! 
maining third to the American Colonization Society, forthe || 


colonization of the free blacks of the United States, with 
their own consent, in the Republic of Liberia. 


Thus you see it provides that lands shall be 


_ sold by the General Government to none except 


I hear the low mutterings || 


The careful sailor does that, however || 


long and unruffled may have been his voyage He | 


passes out upon the yard-arms, takes in his can- 
vas, and prepares to meet what may be a tempest. 
And so should we. If we take time by the fore- 


lock, I think we may effect an adjustment for the | 
final disposition of our vast domain yet in the | 


wilderness, in a way that shall give satisfaction 
to the country; and when done, relieve Congress 
from a great trouble annually recurring. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been no other 
question, which we have had so constantly before | 
our eyes, and yet which has been so far removed | 
from the right kind of legislation—as it strikes me, 
if we abandon the system of sales which has 


hitherto worked so well, as | am sure we will—as || 


has the disposition of the publiclands. Vesting the 
iands shociunaty in the States where they may lie— 
graduation of their price—distribution of their 
proceeds among the several States, in turn, or alto- 
gether—have agitated the whole country for many 
years. If we adopt a new policy, it should be a 
national policy; one which shall not dispossess | 
the old States altogether, of what they may deem | 
their interest in the lands, nor one which shall | 
build up one interest, or one section of the coun- 
try, at the expense of another. This will not be 
wise—it will not be meting out equity alike to all— 
it will surely leave these difficulties to reappear. 

T hold in my hend the outlines of a plan which 
I design presenting before this bill is finally dis- 
posed of, if I ever get the gwen of doing 
so in a parliamentary form. I will read it to the 
committee, and then offer a few brief remarks 
upon it, which will consume the little time I have 
yet left. Should a proper time arrive, I shall move | 


| and death, socommon inal! new countries. 
|| been done by the hard labor of the descendants of 


those who shall make oath that they intend to be- 
come actual settlers. ‘That is right. 
tleman who comes from the West has seen and 
ee the effect of the manner in which the 
p slic lands have been taken up by speculators. 
fell in company with a gentleman during the last 


year, in my own State, who had made invest- | 


ments in these lands simply for speculation. He 
was from the State of Connecticut, and told me 
he was then on a short visit to Indiana to see 
lands he had entered there some thirty years ago; 


of which he assured me he had one hundred and | 


sixty acres near the capital of our State—probably 
adjacent to the plat of the city. 


similar visit. Thirty years have elapsed, yet an 
axe has never been upon my land; and though I 


paid but the Congress price per acre, every acre | 


1s now worth $150.” 
Now, who has given such great value to these 
lands that lay, likea nobleman’s hunting grounds, 


by the side of our cities, or are surrounded by the | 


teeming farms of even the children of our stalwart 


pioneers? My colleague, [Mr. Henpricks,] on |! 


yesterday, adverted to the reason, sir. When 


the speculator entered those lands, they were | 


probably not worth even $1 25 per acre; but he 
entered them because his keen eye watched the 
track of the bold pioneer, with his rifle in one 


hand and his axe in the other, and he knew that | 


where he went, the waste wilderness would soon 
** blossom as the rose,”’ and be soon crowded by 
toiling millions. He made his investment; and 
where he sowed cents he reaps a net harvest of 
DOLLARS. 


Sir, it has all been done by the indom- 
itable energy of the pioneer—his privations—his 
peril, not only from savage men, but from disease 
Ithas 


| those men, with whose sweat that of the specu- 


lator never mingled. I do not complain of the 


speculator for this; but [ do complain of the | 
Governaieint that first speculates upon the pioneer | 
Nei- | 
ther his hand nor his purse have aided in clearing | 


itself—and then encourages him to do it. 


any of our fields, building up any of our towns 


and cities, making any of our turnpikes, canals, or || 


railroads. Yet he :eaps a full share of the har- 
vest with those who have “* borne the burden and 
heat of the day.”’ 

I flatter myself that every gentleman here will 
agree with me that this system of speculation 


| ought to be broken up. Surely, every friend of 


to refer the whole subject to a select committee, |) 


with instructions to bring in a bill upon the basis | 
of these propositions. T have bestowed much re- | 


flection upon the subject, and I can conceive of || 
nothing which will work better, and better con- || 


duce to the general welfare, than this plan. | 
covers essentially, as I have said, the leading prin- | 


It |! 


the new States, and of yielding to privation and 
toil their just reward, will help to break it up. 
You can hardly conceive of anything more vex- 
atious than this to our people, who have con- 
stantly before their eyes the iniquitous workings 
of this system. By the side of their plantations 
they find large tracts of land locked up from the 


time they first worked their way into the wilder- |) 


Every gen- | 


**T let it lie,” || 
*, } 
said he, ‘* for some fifteen years, and then went || 
out to make some arrangements with regard to the 

payment of taxes upon it, and Lam now upon a 


And who has made this harvest for | 
him—richer than Egypt ever knew in her years | 
_ of plenty? 
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ness, on their pack-horses—untouched save b 
| the blazingtaxe of the Government surveyor; ang 
so it will remain until the distant owner—whos 
face was never seen there—shall please to sell it 
or, more probably, until it is disposed of by his 
heirs or executors. - 
This should not be so. Discontent and bad 
feeling areengendered. Every one must acknow! 
edge that the system is wrong. The land oy “ 
to be sold to actual settlers, and to no others. 

To them, then, I provide that these sales sha) 
be made at twenty-five cents per acre, because thy: 
is deemed fully adequate, as a compensation to the 
Government, for original purchase, survey, and 
patent to the purchaser. In this I am fully ay 
tained by the figures of my colleague, [Mr. Hyy. 
DRICKS,] as presented yesterday. That sum jg 
enough, and it is little enough—for any man wh, 
has spirit enough to erect a log cabin upon his 
land, or clear a field, can surely raise his ¢10 fo, 
forty acres, $20 for eighty acres, or $40 for bi. 
one hundred and sixty acre tract. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the face to stand y, 
here and ask any gentleman on this floor to tgy 
his people to buy farms for a portion of ming 
No, sir; my people are not very rich, but, thank 
| God, they are independent. They can, and wi) 
| take care of their own poor. I did not come her 
to ask alms. I got my instructions very clearly 
on that point, before I came. But, I am here 
ask for justice. To ask this Government not t 
make herself a professional land-jobber—speculs. 
ting upon her own citizens. Nor to allow herself 
tu be used by others for a like purpose. 

I have no agrarianism in my composition, sir 
I abhor it. Where the settler has acquired and 
hewed out his homestead in the wilderness, | 
would secure it to his family safely, against im. 
providence or misfortune. ut let him be a free. 
/man still; and if he desires to change or sell his 
home, I will not take from him the power to do 
so. When the pioneer has thus paid for the land 
,;as much as it cost the Government, and most 

probably as much as it is really worth, he will 
feel that he is not a mendicant, dependent upon 
the bounty of the Government, and can, like an 
honest, true-hearted man, enter upon his land, 
| make himself a farm, and not make his children 
_ashamed of their father. There is one great ob- 
'| jection I have to the bill of my friend here, [Mr. 
Jounson.] He asks every man, before he cai 
entitle himself to a farm, to swear that he is a poor 
man. Sir, honest poverty disgraces nobody. But 
had I my health, and could keep my family from 
absolute suffering without it, | would not take thet 
oath, if | were not worth the shirt I wear. No, 
sir; and it seems to me that no man of spirit enough 
to be anything else than a menial, ever would, 
could he, as I said, avoid it, and prevent his wife 
‘and children from being turned out of doors 
Where is the man that has an independent heart in 
|| his bosom, who will, for the mere purpose of 
1 having alms granted to him by the Government, 
|| go up and swear that he is so poor that he cannot 
well get along unless you and [ help him? You 
|| find such a proposition in this bill. It is wrong 
_ It does not correspond with the feelings of Amer- 
| ican hearts, or with the feelings of those true hearts 
| that are flocking to our shores from foreign lands, 
| because they love our country better than they 
love the country of their fathers. For, if the for- 
eigner come thus—and is not sent here as a felon 
ora helpless pauper—from whatever land the love 
of liberty brings him, and whatever may be his 
religion—if he but declare his intention, in good 
faith, to become in heart one of us—I would ha! 
| him as a brother, and as effectually open a way 
‘to a home for him, as | would to the native born 
Mr. Chairman, the American people are accus- 
tomed to say, with swelling bosoms, 


*< Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.”’ 


And let me tell you, inasmuch as we are now 
fixing up—if this bill pass in its present form— 
|, mode by which the charities of the Government 
are to be doled out to her citizens—that you will 
find quite as much of that royal spirit below 8s 
above, your five hundred dollar measure. Itis not 
the worshipper of mammon, supple for thrift, and 
too care-worn to sleep when night comes; !t '* 
not the incumbent of official stationy however ele: 
vated, that can appropriate to himself that spirit of 
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the lion and the eagle. No, sir; they who sup- 
nose 80, make an egregious mistake. If you wish 
‘, see that spirit fully developed, go amongst those 
nen who have sought, and now seek, homes in 
the untamed wilderness, and there you will find, 
often amongst honest poverty, and even with ab- 
solute want, & noble spirit of independence, of 
geif-sufficiency, without arrogance, that would 
jem it no particular compliment were the King 
call them cousin. Enter the home of such as 
shese, if you will, at the close of a summer day’s 
sag labor, and while you hear the husbandman’s 
wong, you may appreciate not only the spirit of 
his independence, but his happiness also. 
«Sweet is the bread that toil has won, 
And sweet the sleep it brings ; 
And sweetly, when the day is done, 
My cheerful help-mate sings. 
How proudly round my hearth I see 
My sturdy sons draw near; 
And oh! how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that’s gathered here.”’ 


There, sir, you will find the spirit of independ- 
ence that corresponds with the feelings of Ameri- 
an hearts, and with that of those hearts which 
sre coming to us from foreign lands, because they 
pve our country better than they love their own. 

The next main feature in my proposition is 
this—and I wish to attract the particular atten- 
ion of the Flouse to it—that such of these lands 
as shall have remained subject to private entry, at 
twenty-five cents per acre for a term of five years, 
shall vest in the States, respectively, where they 
are situate, for particular purposes. 

Now, one great end that will be subserved by 
this, will be to rid the General Government of a 
great deal of trouble in the management of these 
wds. The States will do it much more econom- 
ically and better than the General Government can. 
And when it is done, and the lands shall have 
been sold at such reasonable price as the States 
may think proper to ask, then a particular dispo- 
sition is to be made of the proceeds. 

Mr. Chairman, what guarantee have we that 
the States will execute this trust judiciously ? The 
best in the world. We bring it directly home to 
those who are most interested in the increase of 
population upon their lands, in opening them up 
to cultivation, or in holding on to them for their 
own good, and, as a consequence, for the good of 
the whole, for what is for the good of a part in 
this behalf is for the good of the whole. The 
imperium in imperio being thus ended, all occasion 
for jealousies and heart-burnings, growing out of 
he management of the lands, will also end. But 
my time does not allow me to elaborate any of 
these propositions, as I would. 

The States having thus sold the lands, let me 
nvite attention to the proposed disposition of the 
proceeds. Mr. Chairman, we have yet many a 
ong league of unsoldland. They are settling rap- 
idly. About 102,000,000 acres are already sold, 
and yet we have some 1,400,000,000 undisposed of. 


But is our country to endure no longer than our | 


public lands continue? 
uion of things then ? 

‘o stand to these lands, viewing the generations 
that are to come after us? Sir, did our fathers 
build up this Government simply for their gener- 
ation, or for the then present condition of things 
alone? Was it simply that they might spend the 
ttle remnant of their days under a free constitution 
that they expended so much blood and so much 
‘veasure?, Notatall. They looked far, far awa 

into the future. The motto of ‘ Esto perpetua”’ 
vas always upon their lips. Why, here is a patri- 
~~ that has descended to us, much of it through 
our fathers, all of it, as it were, from God. What 
shall we do with it? Shall we act as unwisely as 
id the man in the fable, ‘* kill the goose that lays 
the golden eges”"—that our generation and the 


What is to be the condi- 


generations that may exist while the lands yet | 


‘emain unappropriated, may enjoy all? I hope 
not. It is the part of the wise statesman to lay 
up for after ages, as the wise and provident father 
will let the patrimony he received go down to his 
posterity unimpaired. 

Provide for the citizen an easy mode of acquir- 
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told by his old father, in his young days, “* My 
son, if [ can but give you a good education, that 


take care of yourself.” Sir, enlightenment and 


intelligence lay the foundations of our institu- 
tions. 


guard, if 


deny him the intelligence necessary 
| toaknow 


edge of his Constitution.” If we would 


blessed,” let us look again to this plan. 


in market, free to all settlers, at twenty-five cents 
per acre, let them vest in the States where they 
ie, and then let them be sold, and the proceeds 
I 1 then let tl t Id, and the } d 

disposed of in the form I have indicated—one 

. ~ . . 

third to the State making the sale, for a perpetual 
| common school fund—one third to be ratably ap- 
| portioned among the other States, and the District 
of Columbia, in proportion to the representation 


entitled to one Representative, and the remaining 


for the return of the free blacks, with their own 
consent, to the home of their fathers, whence we 
stole them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me suggest another 
idea. Some of my Northern friends here—in fact 
I believe some from all 
troubled with the idea of giving up these lands at 
a low price, to the Western settler, because they 
| have cost the country so much. They refer to 
what Louisiana and Florida have cost, and they 
speak of the ten millions given to Texas, and they 


thing. Now, I put it to gentlemen, if this is not 
a wrong view of the case. Did the General Gov- 
| ernment give to France fifteen millions for Louisi- 
| ana, simply for the purpose of buying her lands? 
Where is the statesman who can contend for that 
for one moment? 
and higher object we had in view. 
River of our great Valley, that nearly drains the 
continent, makes its way to the ocean through this 
very domain. 
territory that we were willing to pay those mil- 


this connection; and the last thing, | expect, 
| that Jefferson thought of when he made that ac- 
| quisition was, that we could put so much money 
| into the Treasury by buying the land at whole- 
| sale, and then peddling it out by retail to our own 
citizens! No, sir; it was to make an outlet for the 
multiplying millions of the great Mississippi val- 


money was paid. The same was the case, when 
Madison paid Spain five millions for Florida. It 
never entered into the debates of those days, 
either, I presume, how much we might make by 
selling those lands to our own citizens. 


the same in the purchase made of Mexico. In all 


setupon. The gold and silver of California, and 
Utah, and New Mexico, were not thought of, 


| gration was pushing forward, and difficulties were 
| anticipated, if we did not avail ourselves of ex- 
tended domain, harbors on the Pacific, more room, 
} ape a larger outlet upon the West. It was for 
| 
| 


that reason, and not that we might get money to | 
put into the Treasury, that these millions were also | 


| paid. I say nothing of the nioop that was shed 


in this last acquisition. ‘That isaby-gone. Let 





it all. 
| gentlemen from the old States upon this ground. 


It was not then simply to buy the lands, but to | 


acquire sovereignty, that so many millions were 
| paid. Take that out, and how much do your 
| lands cost ? My colleague, [Mr. eeees on 
| yesterday, based his calculations of the cost of the 
nie, reckoning these payments as an element of 
|cost. But it was yielding the true position—giv- 
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is all I expect I can do for you, and then you can | 


Some one has well said that **an American | 


would resent his being deprived the use of his || for peopling, opening 


musket; yet you deprive him of a stronger safe- || 


then have our children and ‘our children’s chil- | 
dren to the latest generation, rise up and call us 


It is, that when these lands have been five years || 


|| so. 
of each in Congress, and regarding the District as | 


one third to the American Colonization Society | 


the old States—seem | 


speak of the cost of our wars, and all this sort of | 


Sir, it was another, a different 
That mighty | 


It was for the sovererGnty of the | 


lions. The value of the land, merely as land, | 
ought never to be talked of, never thought of, in | 


| themselves? 


ley, to acquire extended sovereignty, that this | 


It was | 


these acquisitions, it was the sovereignty—ex- | 
tended empire—not the land, that our hearts were 


when the territory became ours. The tide ofemi- | 


it rest. The American people have acquiesced in | 
So there ought to be no trouble with the | 
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| equal rights with us of the Western States in these 
| lands. 


Right, however, is one thing, and merit is 


another. The question for us, then, is, What is 


| the true policy for thenation ? Sir, you owe these 


eople much, who have driven back the savage 
Leadon upon the frontier. You owe them much 
ing up, and improving a great 
wilderness for you in that far-off country. They 
have taken their lives in their hands, and have 
gone out with their wives and their little ones, and 
hewed out an empire for you. And I know my 
brethren of the old States too well to suppose that 
they can look upon them with a niggard eye. 
Many of these people are New England born— 
the great mass of them are emigrants, or the sons 
of emigrants, from the old States. Can the mother 
forget her offspring ? 

I do not argue the constitutional question here, 
because I think it is too well settled—settled be 
yond doubt or equivocation. We may even give 
away these lands, if we think it expedient to do 
We may “ dispose’’ of them in any way we 
may deem best. 

Now, under my plan, one third of the proceeds 
of the lands which remain unsold after having been 
in market five years, and which may be disposed 
of by the States in which they are situated, at such 
times and upon such terms as they may deem 


| expedient, goes to the States themselves making 


the sales. They have the responsibility of the 
sales, and the accounting for the money, and the 
cost of doing it. But over and above that, they 
have the great merit of having rescued this region 
from savage hunting-grounds, of having converted 
the tangled forests into fruitful fields, and then of 


| having constructed the railroads, the turnpikes, 


the canals, and built up the cities which have given 
to these lands nearly all the value, as mere land, 
that they have. Is it not right, then, that they 
should have so much of the proceeds as | have 
proposed for a perpetual common school fund ? 

Another one third is to be divided among the 
other States, in connection with this District, in 
ratable proportion, for a similar purpose. I think 
there is no man, who will look upon this matter 
as a statesman should look, for future advantage, 
as well as for present, but what will agree with 
me that this is really the wiser policy. Why, sir, 
cannot you and I take care of ourselves about as 
well as our children will be able to take care ot 
Shall we absorb this great bounty 
of Heaven, this heritage from our fathers? Shall 
we build no monuments for posterity? Shall we 
leave nothing of this to those that are to come 
after us? Ina word, shall it only be said of us, 
Consumere fruges? Let us rather smite the rock 
now, while we may, and open intellectual foun- 
tains that shall flow down the stream of time coeval 
with the Republic. I confess my spirit rerolts at 
a policy here that does not look to the future. | 
cannot contemplate it with complacency. Ido not 
think it the true doctrine; it shall not have my 
sanction if it be possible to do better. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, my proposition contem- 
plates that the remaining one third shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose of removing the free blacks, 
with their own consent, from ourcountry. What 
are we doing with these people? Let me makea 
suggestion to my friends of the Northern States. 
We are very sensitive about slavery as it exists in 
the slave States, so called. Our hearts bleed be- 


| cause of the thraldom in which our poor black 
| brother is kept. 


But let us go to our own homes, 
go to our own States, go into the streets of our 
cities, through the lanes and highways, the filthy 
hovels, damp cellars, and dirty sculleries of our 
own free land, and we will find that poor, forlorn, 
outcast, downtrodden, disfranchised people still 
enslaved, and in a desperate thraldom, that would 
freeze our pure Christian blood, [ fear, could we 
only extract some of the motes from our eyes. I 
ask my Abolition and Free-Soil friends, what are 
we doing?—where are the contributions we are 
making for the emancipation of our slaves in the 
free States? If we have consciences that are ten- 
der, and would thank God that we are not alto- 
gether as other men, but holier than they, here is 


ing a farm, and yet keep him so unlettered that he || ing too much; and even then he only made your 
cannot read or write his name, and will he thank || lands cost twenty-two cents per acre. 

youforit? Will he hold your memory in sweetre- || Now, Mr. Chairman, my proposition is this: 
membrance when you are gone? I knowto whom | our Eastern friends, our Northern friends, those 
(am talking. y a gentleman here has been || of the Middle States and the Southern States, have | 


something to be done. None but crazy people 
think of amalgamation. We will never give our 
| privileges to them in marriage. Hence equal 


privileges, citizenship for them with us, are out of 


(the question. We are of different races. God 
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has made the difference, and we should act as 
wise men. My own State has spoken out; and if 
her humanity now shall only equal her bravery, she 
will have taught the world a lesson that will soon 
cause ** Ethiopia to stretch out her hands to God.”’ 

‘Twenty-three years ago, when J went to the 
State of Indiana, before this calamitous excitement 
had sprung up between the free and the slave 
States, there was a deep interest there, as else- 
where, which pervaded the whole community, in 
regard to the lamentable condition of the free 
biack man; and the people seemed on the point of 
repealing some of the ‘* Black Laws,” enlarging 
their liberues, and giving them many powers and 
privileges which they had not. But this unfortu- 
nate question arose—and what has been the conse- 
quence? Sir, Mr. Cray never made a truer re- 
mark than he did to the people of my district ten 
years ago—when he told the congregated thou- 
sands that met and greeted him there, that this | 
slavery agitation had put back the cause of eman- 


cipation fifty years! I] 


Sir, Lhold in my hand an extract from a letter 
written by aclergyman, a missionary in the South- 
west, which may be found in the National Intelli- 
gencer of May 27, 185]. The writer says: 

‘« Please say to the Abolitionists of the North, and those 
who advise the fugitive slaves to resist, that in the opinion | 
of one who has been a missionary for more than fifteen | 
years in the State of Mississippi, one halfof my time being 
devoted to the instruction of the colored people, they are 
doing more to perpetuate slavery, and more damage to the 
slaves of the South, than all the world beside; and that I 
do regard them as the worst enemies the slave has upon the 
earth. Will they think of this?” 

Well, sir, what else have we? The people of 
my State have just been making a new constitu- 
tion, and by a majority of some ninety thousand, 
have declared that no foreign black man shall ever | 
again set his foot upon the soil of Indiana, and 
that the scheme of colonization is their remedy for 
the evil of our existing black population. Arewe 
Christian men? Do we love our kind? Have 
we bowels of compassion, or will we, like the 
** Priest and the Levite,’’ pass by and see this | 
people thus trodden under foot, denied any right 
to make an effort to place themselves in a better 
condition, and, as it were, banished from the 
earth? They have, as slaves, done much to ren- 
der our domain valuable in the South, say our || 
Southern friends, and we have them now in the | 
North. And when they will not, or cannot take | 
care of themselves—we will take care of them; | 
as their thronging numbers in our jails, and pen- | 
itentiaries, and poor-houses, most lamentably in- | 
struct. Andshall we not now devote a little por- | 
tion of public domain to enable them to go to the 
home where God placed their fathers? That little | 
colony at Liberia as been doing wonders there. | 
The Colonization Society was organized in this | 
city only alittle over thirty years ago, and thus 
far it has greatly exceeded the wonders when the 
American continent was settled by our fathers. 
There are great things to be effected there, not 
simply for this hapless people, now everywhere 
amongst us, tantalized and insulted by being called 
rree. But, sir, I think I seea great light springing 
up in Africa. We cannot enter into the councils | 
of the Almighty. His ‘* footsteps are in the sea.”’ |, 
Yet we have often seen, that * behind a frowning 
providence He hides a smiling face.” 

Once the slave trade was indulged in by all the | 
Christian world without compunction. Now it | 
lacerates the hearts of all Christian men, and | 
Christian nations call it piracy. The framers of | 
our Constitution determined to break itup. But 
how futile have been all of our efforts to that end, 
since their days, Sir, the combined fleets of Eu- | 
rope and America have tried it, and now acknowl- 
edge the discomfiture. All such efforts are but 
man’s ** footsteps in the sea;’’ and the result is a 
signal rebuke to us for not listening to the small, 
still voice from those little colonies planted by 

Christian charity and individual benevolence. The | 
colonies planied upon the African coast have | 
broken up the horrid traffic along some six hun- | 
dred miles of that coast, as quietly and effectually | 
as the victim dies under an exhausted receiver. | 
And, whatis still better, the ten thousand emigrants | 
that the benevolence of the land has carried thither, | 
have been scattering intelligence and the light of | 
Christian truth through all that border, This little 
band have now some two hundred thousand of 
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| dren in bondage, there wili be disquiet. 
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the natives under their jurisdiction; in the main | 
living quietly, mildly, and pleased with the colo- | 


nists. There is hope here for the philanthropist 
and the Christian, it seems to me, such as has 
hardly ever sprung up before since the dawn of 
the world’s morning. We have these people 
among us, and we owe it to them, as well as to 
ourselves, to do whatever we can for their relief. 


Mr. Chairman, it is not enough for us simply | 


to say, in reference to the compromise, about 


which our predecessors legislated at the last Con- | 
There is, and | 


gress, that there is no difficulty. 
will be, difficulty until every black man is removed 
from the free States. So long as he remains 
amongst us to tell the story of his wife and chil- 
But our 
people will be still, trusting that the clouds we 
have so much dreaded are ‘* big with mercy.”’ 
The people of my own state have spokeh in this 
behalf, in very plain language, not only in their 


new constitution, but through their Legislature, || 


now in session. I hold in my hand their * earn- 
est request”’ to me, as one of their Representatives 
here, to codperate in this great enterprise of colo- 
nizing our free blacks. I will read one of the res- 
olutions, involving their view of the slave trade: 

“* Resolved, further, That reason dictates, and experi- 
ence has shown, that this crime against our race, and the 
just laws of God, can be more certainly put down than by 
any plan heretotore tried, by the planting and rearing to 
maturity and power, colonial States upon the African coast, 
with republican forms of government, from the free black 
population of the United States; and that it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States, and of the Legisla- 
tures of each of the States of this Union, to enact such 
laws in harmony with each other, as would promote a gen- 


, eral system of colonization, not only for the purpose of sup- 
|| pressing the African slave trade, but also to separate, as 


far as possible, the white and the black race upon this con- 
tinent, by sending off, where they might consent to it, all 
colored persons in the United States, except those who may 
be held to service, to such colonial States, without cost, 
and providing for their comfort there for a reasonable pe- 
riod afterwards ; thus making some compensation to an in- 
jured race for the wrongs and oppressions of ages, and 


relieving ourselves from a population which, although | 


amongst, can never be of us, in social or political rights; 
and for that cause are at all times liable to become a source 
of public charge, and of public annoyance in each State 
where they may reside, and of causing irritation and bad 
neighorhood in the feelings of the States themselves.” 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this re- 
quest; but there was no necessity for them to ask 
of me that I should call upon this Government to 
do something for our slaves in the free States. Sir, 
my heart and my hand, my pen and my tongue, 
ever since I arrived at mature years, have been 
engaged in this cause; and 1 am now happy to 
know that this benevolent and sublime scheme of 
colonization is a permanent part of the organic law 
of my adopted State. The American Coloniz- 
ation Society has pioneered the way. The warm 


| hearts and strong hands of Christian philanthrop 


have already made a great highway to relief. It 
has already the good feelings strongly expressed 
of nearly, if not quite, every State in the Union— 


| and several have furnished, and are still furnish- 


ing, ** material aid.’” The American Congress 
has frequently spoken out in favor of the great 
enterprise. koa has not the time now come for 
us to act in good earnest? Heaven has smiled, 
and is smiling, on that little colony with peculiar 
benignity. And now is the auspicious time to 
open a rich stream that will continue to run until 


thelastof these homeless and downtrodden exiles, | 
whom we call free, shall have been returned to the | 


land of his fathers. 


Sir, my opinion is, that we will never have the | 


harmony of sections restored to this Union, until 
we shall have removed ever 
within our borders, and provided means for con- 
tinued removal as fast as slaves are manumitted. 
This class annoy and disturb the slave and the 
free Statesalike. Our wounds may be healed over; 
I believe they will be. 
blacks are amongst us of the North, we will see 
the old scars, and feel annoyingly the twinges of 
former pains. We must let this people go, as 
fast as their consent can be had. We must so en- 
lighten their minds, provide easy means for their 
exodus, and comfort in their new homes, that 
they will desire togo. Then, and not till then, 
will the quiet consolations of a clear conscience 
and the rich blessing of domestic tranquillity abide 
with us. 

The subject of slavery amongst us is fixed by 
the Constitution. And those who cannot endure 


free black from | 


But so long as the free | 
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| it as long as States see proper to tolerate it—rathe 
than be engaged in the business of stirrine u = 
scattering around them the baleful fires of . a 
tion here—had better leave their country ter tos 
country’s good, and find some other, if’ the - 
that they may like better. I have Gometings 
most wished that the discussion of this eee 
question on this floor, was a felony. Peace } 
better than property. We may lock our dems 
against the thief; but what bars or bolts can i 
us from the wanton assaults of the peace-murd é 
ing mischief-maker? I have no evidence that i 
the matter of this grievous fault, the North is sh 
more criminal than the South. We haye } 
sinned, and might be hereafter, it seems to a 
| most profitably engaged in ‘* works meet for + 
pentance,’’ and laying our sin-offerings upon a 
common altar. 
Mr. Chairman, I see my time has expire; 
Much that I desired to say, I have not said, py, 
I am gratified and thankful for the patience anj 
attentive hearing the committee have given me, 





THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
April 28, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufa 
| tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting jo 

every man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occy. 
pancy and cultivation of the same, for the period hereiy 


eee being under consideration, in Cominittee of the 
hole— 


Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is my purpose to submit 
few remarks on the proposition before the com- 
mittee, and, however tempted by the example of 
others, I shall endeavor to keep within the lines 
of legitimate debate on the bill and the pending 
amendments. 

I claim to have been among the earliest, as | 
| have certainly been among the most steadfast, 
| friends of the wise and humane policy of providing 
homes for the homeless. 

This Government is the largest landed proprie- 
tor in the world. Its acres of untilled soil are 
numbered by the hundreds of millions. Of the 
area embraced within the limits of the Union, only 
about one third is in the hands of private individ- 
| uals. Nearly two thirds belong to, or are sub- 
ject to the disposition of the Federal Government. 
Under the general authority to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property of the United Staies, 
| Congress has from time to time oem of the 
| territory for cash,and on a credit. Congress has 
disposed of the territory for school purposes and 
| for internal improvement purposes, giving it to (we 
States, to corporations, and to private companies, 
for these and other purposes. Congress has from 
time to time voted bounties to soldiers, to be paid 
in land, and these bounties have been voted in 
times of war, as an inducement to volunteer, and 
in time of peace,as a naked gratuity. This legis- 
lation, these modes of disposing of territory, hos 
received the sanction of all the residents, and of 
every class of politicians. Precedent, grant you, 
is the weakest of all authority, but so far as 
goes, it settles the question of power in this case. 

If Congress can sell the public lands on a credit, 
or for one dollar and a quarter cash, per acre, Why 
may we not sell them for one dollar, or for ten 
cents, or for one cent peracre? If we can give 
-the new States, as we did in 1842, five hundred 
thousand acres each for internal improvement pur 
| poses—if, as in the case of every new State, the 
| sixteenth section in each township can be given 
for common school purposes—if, as in the case of 
| my own and most of the new States, we can gi'° 
lands for seats of government, and for colleges 
| and universities—if, as in the case of the Mexic®! 
| war, and later, in the case of all our Indian and 
_ other wars, the honérably discharged soldier ¢*" 
| have lands given him, is it not idle to dispute oo 
plenary power of the Government to disposé ° 
these lands? To give them, if you choose, t0 &% 
tual settlers? 
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The Government holds the lands of Oregon by 
he same title, certainly by no higher title, than 
» holds the lands in Mississippi, Minnesota, and 
“her States and ‘Territories, and it is within the | 
er piiection of all of us, that during the last Con- 
a we gave lands to the settlers m Oregon—to 
some a whole section; to some a half section, and 

.. some a quarter section. Here isa precedent 
cvactly in point, and it covers the whole question 

- nower. ‘ 4 
No one doubts my disposition to construe the 
rowers of this Government strictly, to confine it , 
yithin the sphere of its delegative powers. And 
yet, looking at the unlimited authority given by | 
the Constitution to dispose of the territory as prop- 
sty, L am free to confess that my mind is not 
only clear, but it is free from any shadow of doubt 
ysio the power.* It is given in express terms, 
and nothing is left to implication. That the power 
may be abused is certainly true; and that abuses 
may violate the spirit of the Constitution is just as 
true. It is expected of Congress that it will dis- 
nose of the territory judiciously, and for the com- 
mon good. A prodigal and wasteful disposition 
of it would be an abuse of power, and therefore a | 
yjolation of the spirit of the Constitution. 

Tne abuse, or the apprehended abuse of a power, | 
does not at all affect the question of its existence. 
Congress, for example, has the power to declare 
war, and to this there is no limit. An unneces- || 
sary or wanton declaration would violate the spirit | 
of the Constitution, but it would not affect the | 
question of power. No one can dispute the power || 
of Congress to declare war, however much we || 
may deprecate its exercise in a given case. — 

The power to dispose of the public lands is just 
as clear as the power to declare war, and it is quite 
as unlimited.t [ apprehend, therefore, that gentle- 
men are mistaken when they deny the constitu- | 
tional power of Congress to pass this bill. The 
power is one thing, the propriety of its exercise is || 
another, and a very different thing. 

This brings us to consider the expediency of 
passing this bill. Ifitshall be found promotive of 
all the essential interests of the Government, I take 
it, there can be no dispute about its expediency. 
And if it shall be found expedient, we shall be ex- 
cluded from the conclusion that it is violative of 
the spirit of the Constitution. No exercise of a || 
specific grant of power can violate the spirit of the | 
Constitution, when it is only carried to the extent || 
of promoting the general welfare. 

If the bill shall pass in the form in which it was 
moved by my honorable friend from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Jounson,] or if the substitute moved by my- 
self shall be preferred, in either case, the great | 
essential object aimed at by the friends of the home- || 
less, will have been attained. Homes will have || 
been provided for all. H 

I shall presently contrast the relative advantages 
of the original bill and the substitute. But before 
entering upoa this branch of the subject, allow me 
to submit a few general remarks on the point as | 
to how the general interest of the country is to be 
promoted by the passage of this bill. The field 
for observation which opens at this point, is a large | 
one,and Ido not propose to occupy the whole, 
nor indeed any considerable part of it. 
lt is indisputably true that every Government || 


ol 


* See Art 4 sec. 3, U. S. Constitution. 

+This proposition may be stated too broadly. General || 
Millson inquired of Mr. Brown, at a later period of the || 
debate, whether Congress could give the whole of the pub- 1 
lic lands to the President of the United States? Mr. Brown || 
‘swered, “ Yes; Congress has the power. ‘To exercise it \| 
would be a monstrous abuse of power, and would, there- || 
lore, violate the spirit of the Constitution.” General Mill- || 
‘on reminded him that the compensation of the President || 
could not be increased during his term of service. Mr. || 
Brown admitted, that in this view of the subject, he had 
“ated his proposition too broadly. If the gentleman from | 
Virginia had asked him (Mr. B.) if the President’s com- 
pensation could be increased by giving him land, Mr. B. 
would have answered, No. But this was rather a question 
as to the power to receive, on the part of the Executive, | 
than the power to give on the part of the Legislature. 

Mr. B. admits that the power of Congress over the terri- | 
‘ry, as given in the third section, article 4, of the Con- 
em may be limited (as in the case cited by General | 
c llson) by the prohibitory clauses in other parts of the 
onstitution. But he maintains that there is no such pro- |, 
antion in regard to the settlers or other citizens, and there- 
a that the power is plenary as to them. [t was this class | 
wnat that Mr. Brown had in his mind’s eye, when he )| 
a his proposition that Congress had as unlimited power | 
er the public lands as it had to declare war. And in this || 
‘ew of the ease he adheres to bis first!position. i 


| ourselves, will spring up and grow. 


| has a general interest, as every good man certainly 


has a special interest, in preserving and promoting 
the publicmorals. Homeless people are generally 
an idle people, and idle people almost always be- 
come vicious. It has been aptly said, * an idle mind 
is the devil’s work-shop.”” Men with homes are 
sometimes vicious, but men without homes are 
generally so. As a conservator of the public morals, 
T would pass this bill, and thus promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

We all have a stake in the happiness of our 
kind. Poverty and happiness are not incompat- 
ible. Indeed, they may be found in very good 
companionship. But when poverty becomes so 
inexorable as to turn a man, with his wife and 
children, out of doors, happiness is very apt to 
takeitsdeparture. A very sublime degree of piety 
might enable one of us to exclaim, ‘* the foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 


|| the son of man hath not where to lay his head,”’ 


and yet be happy. But, I take leave to say, it has 


| fallen to the lot of but few of us to be blessed with 


such a sublimity of piety. As one who looks to 
the happiness of the people, I will vote for this 
bill, and in this way promote the general welfare. 
Every man who Sones his country will sow the 
seeds of patriotism, not among thorns, nor upon 


| stony ground, but upon good ground, where they 
| may vegetate and bring forth fruit, ten, sixty, and 


an hundred fold. 
W hen the hundredsand thousands of your home- 


see them tenanted only by wild beasts, they will 


ernment prefers these beasts tome? am I to be kept 
in penury and in want, and leave to my children 


| no inheritance but poverty, whilst my Govern- 
mastiff, this mighty wil- | 


ment guards, like a surl 

derness, which God in his providence has created 
for men, and not for beasts? These men’s hearts 
will become stony, and the seeds of patriotism, 
though sown therein by your wisest, purest, and 
best political husbandmen, will not vegetate. 
Withdraw, then, your sullen, dogged watch over 
these lands. Say to your people, Heaven, in its 
bounteous providence, has given these lands and 


| their fullness for your benefit; go and enjoy them. 


| less people look out upon your vast domains, and | 


| ask, is my poverty so great a crime that my Gov- | 


Their hearts willleap with joy; the seeds of patri- | 


otism, though sown by such poor husbandmen as 
Q They will 
put forth shoots that will entwine themselves about 
the country, and, growing stronger as they grow 
older, they will knit the hearts of the people to the 
Government as with threads of steel. As I would 
encourage patriotism, I would pass this bill, and 


| thus promote the general welfare. 
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landed proprietors, those who have comfortable 
homes, and are living independently, wii! find no 
sufficient inducement in the provisions of this bill, 
to abandon those lands, give up their homes, and 
seek the privauions incident to a new country. 
The well-settled, and prosperous portion of your 
citizens, will not leave you to embrace the advan- 


| tages of this bill. 


The whole country as a unit, and all its parts, 


is and are interested in the profitable employment 
of the productive industry of the nation. 
been well said that ‘‘the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow this year, where but one grew 
last year, is a benefactor of his race.’””’ How much 
more must he be a benefactor who subtracts hun- 


|| dreds and thousands from the consuming, and adds 
| them to producing classes; or causes by his judi- 


It has | 


cious policy, a barren wilderness to pour its mil- | 


lions into the nation’s store-house? As I would 
employ labor, as | would reduce the number of 
consumers and increase the number of producers; 
as I would reap rich harvests next year, where 


'| nothing has been planted this year, I would pass 


this bill, and in this way promote the general wel- 


fare. 


If the public morals may be improved, the pub- 
lic happiness promoted, patriotism enlarged, and 
the wealth of the nation increased by the passage 


| of this bill, why shall we not pass it? 


It 
If 


We have seen there is no lack of power, 
seems to be promotive of the general welfare. 
there be well founded objections to its passage, 
they must therefore exist in some other quarter. 
This leads me to inquire whether any general or 
local interest will be injured if the bill passes ? 

{t has been urged by the Representatives from 
the old States, that it will draw off their popula- 
tion. That the new States will grow strong under 
its operations, whilst the old States will grow pro- 
portionably weak. 
taken. 

That there will be an impetus given to emigra- 
tion, if the bill passes, is possible, but of its char- 


acter in 


This objection is not well | 


the main, there can be no question. The |) 


In all the old States there are large numbers who 
are landless and houseless, who are dependent on 
the bounty or favor of others for the means of 
living. There are many thousands who belong to 
the consuming rather than to the producing class. 
Is it your interest or your policy to retain such a 
population? Is it not better to give them up, let 
them go, and even encourage their exit? I do not 


| mean to say that these people, under other cir- 


cumstances, might not be good and profitable eit- 
izens. | intend to say that a man without a house, 


| and without a home, is very likely to fall into bad 


habits, and to become an incubus upon the coun- 
try in which he lives. And that it is therefore 
better, to encourage his emigration to a country 
where he can have land, a house, a home, and 
where he will be almost certain to becomea useful 
citizen. 

Of the thousands in the old States who have 
neither lands nor houses, how few will ever rise 
above their present position! Some, I know, will 


| set poverty at defiance, and move on to independ- 


ence, or, it may be, to fortune. But the great mass 
will live and die as they have begun life, with no 


| estate but penury. 


In this view of the subject, the local interests of 
the old States will not be injured, but must, on the 
contrary, be essentially promoted by the passage 


| of this bill. 


I can imagine no worse condition of society 
than where a considerable portion of the people 
are without homes of their own, nor any better 
condition than where every man is his own land- 
lord. Instead of sending sheriffs with armed 


| posses to collect rents for the lordly proprietor, 


let us say to the unhappy tenants, Give up these 
lands, and take others that are better. They are 
the free-will offering of your Government. In all 
this [ see no sacrifice, but rather the promotion of 
the local interests of the old States. 

The fear has been expressed that the passage of 
this bill will encourage an influx of foreigners, 
and, that instead of 500,000 per annum, we shall 
have 1,000,000 of emigrants to our shores. I do 
not think so. All come now that can get here. 
They come for freedom, and not for land. But 


| suppose this prediction should prove true, [ shall 


not be appalled. Let them come; yes, sir, let 
them come. They are of the same great family 
with ourselves. leaven made this mighty conti- 
nent, not for our benefit alone, but for the use and 
benefit of all mankind. Let them come to it free- 
ly. Itis the gift of God, and we have no right to 
withhold it from his people. 

What is the objection to an increase of our for- 
eign population? I have heard but one that is 
worthy of consideration; and that is, that they 
congregate about our towns, oftentimes become 
unruly, and too frequently swell the calendars of 
crime. This bill strikes down this objection at a 
single blow. It encourages these people to aban- 
don the purlieus of your towns and cities; to give 
up vagrancy and crime, and become the owners, 
occupants, and independent cultivators of the soil. 
Does any man object to the Irish or German emi- 
grant who cultivates the soil with his own hands? 
Is he not as orderly, as quiet, and as law-biding 
a citizen as your native sons? And do not the 
products of his labor go as far towards an increase 
of your national wealth? For one, I am willing 


| to receive all who come to us from abroad, if they 


come to cultivate the soil. 

Heaven has bounded our Republic with two 
mighty oceans, thus placing a barrier deep and 
wide between us and the despots of the old world. 
I would not impiously defy the protection of Prov- 
idence by crossing this barrier to attack despot- 
ism in its stronghold; but upon every breeze that 
sweeps the Atlantic | would send a message to 
the oppressed millions of Europe, bidding them 
come—come to an asylum on these shores, pre- 
pared by the Almighty, and defended by his chosen 
people. 

It is said again, that this is a scheme of the 
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The 


Jesuits to extend the Catholic religion in our coun- 


try, and to cripple or put down the Protestant | 


faith. J was raised a Protestant believer, and | 
hope to die a professor of the Protestant religion. 
But it is no part of my Protestant faith to fear the 
Catholics. Iam no more afraid that the Catho- 
lies will upset the Protestant church, than I am 
that the subjects of crowned heads in Europe will 
overturn democracy in America. To the Catholic, 


as well as to the Protestant emigrant, I extend a | 


hearty greeting, and a cordial welcome. If he 
cultivates the soil, he will most likely be a Demo- 
erat; and whether he worships in a Catholic or a 
Protestant church, he will make us a good citizen. 

i have heard it said, the effect of this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will be to encourage foreign emi- 
gration, and that as most of these come to us with 
strong anti-slavery prejudices, we of the South, are 
but nerving the arm of an enemy when weadvocate 
its passage. If slavery is to be defended by ex- 
cluding those from abroad who have prejudices 
against it, its doom is fixed, and the sooner the 
fiat for its extinction goes forth the better. 1 place 
my defense of this institution on the high ground 
of moral, social, religious, and political propriety, 
and if I cannot defend it on this ground I[ will not 
defend it atall. The right is never so much in 
danger as when its advocates shrink from an open 
and manly vindication of it. Justice may be over- 
thrown if its votaries skulk and prevaricate in its 
support. Resting the defense of slavery upon 
high moral principles, [ do not fear its overthrow, 
unless by the brute force of superior numbers. An 
untamed multitude, reveling in the insolence of 
unbridled power, may tear down the Constitu- 
tion and bury slavery beneath its ruins, If this 
is the destiny to which the mighty North is con- 
ducting us, it does not matter whether we reach it 
during our pilgrimage on earth, or leave the jour- 


ney half concluded, and entail on our children the || 


melancholy task of following it to the end. 

If American-born citizens will do their duty we 
have nothing to fear from our emigrant popula- 
tion. If the native son refuses to do his duty, and 
wages war upon the Constitution and upon the 
rights of his neighbors, we have then nothing to 
hope from any quarter. We must stand firmly 
by our section, and self-pvised in the vindication of 
our rights. 


if we contrast the relative position of the two | 
great sections as to the public domain, we shill | 


see how little there is in the idea that this bill gives 
an undue advantage to the North. 

There is comparatively little soil in the Southern 
States belonging to, or under the control of the 
United States, and that little is of inferior quality. 
There are vast tracts in the Western States and 
Territories, and much of it is of very superior 
quality. It follows, therefore, that, under the 
present system of disposing of the public lands, 
emigration to the Southern States must fall off 
rapidly at first, and presently cease altogether, 
whilst the stream to the West will increase in 
volume, and continue for a great while. The 


refuse lands in Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, | 


Florida, Missouri, and Arkansas, will never be | 


occupied at $1 25 per acre, and out of these States 
we have little or no Government lands in the slave 
States. The good lands in Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
econsin, Minnesota, and the Western Territories 
will very soon be occupied at $1 25 an acre, or 
even ata higher figure. 

Iam for changing the policy so as to give us 
occupants for our refuse lands; and if in doing 
this, we send tenants to your virgin soil a few 
years earlier than they would otherwise go, I do 
not still perceive but that we shall be more gainers 
than losers by the operation. 


{ submit to my Southern friends whether it | 


is not better to divide the emigration with the 
North for a few years at least? Is it not better 
to take an addition to our population of a million 


in five years, and give the North two millions in the | 
same time, than to stop emigration to the South | 
entirely, and let the North have her two millions | 


at the end of ten years? I take this to be true, 
that without a change of policy we shall never get 
our poor lands settled; and it is just as true, that 
the virgin soil of the West will 


few years, whether we change our policy or not. 


| the fortune of others ina more preéminent degree. 


| want a change. It will people our lands, and if || 


| and felt. 


| broken forests in the dead of winter. 


| they, and what are they in the old States ? 
| sons of toil, slighted by the world for the crime of 


| |, slept beneath their humble roofs. 
»e occupied in a | 
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emigrants in five years as she would otherwise get 
in ten, let it be so. It is only a question of time 
with them. Emigrants will go to them after a 
while under any policy. With us it is different. 
Our lands haveall been picked and culled, and the 
refuse tracts may be peopled under this bill, but 
never at a cost of $1] 25 per acre. I throw out 
these observations to show my Southern friends 
that this is not a losing business to us. 

I admit the obligation of a Representative to 
vuard the interest ‘of his own constituents, and in 
this view I am for reform. I admit my sectional 
predilections—prejudices, if you please—and yet 
in this view Iam for reform. Regarded in any 
and in every light, | am for that policy which will 
Co our vacant lands, and give homes to the 
1omeless and houses to the houseless. 

The people who will be chiefly benefited by 
this bill, are among the most meritorious and yet | 
the least cared for of all our population. The 
landless, the homeless, the houseless, who are 


Hardy | 


being poor, and elevated to the dignity of free men 
only on election days. In the new States, under 
the operations of this bill, they will become free- 
holders, and householders, and will beat all times, 
and in every season, equal to the proudest nabobs 
in christendom. 
I know something, Mr. Chairman, of squatter 
life. It was my fortune to have been raised in a 
new and unsettled country. 1 know something of 
the toils, and hardships, and privations encoun- 
tered by the squatters. I shall not detain you 
with a recital of all that I have seen, and heard, 
One incident I may relate. It will tell | 
why my heart is with these people. When 
was a boy—a very little boy—an honest, but 
poor man, settled (squatted is a better word) in 
the county where I yet reside. Removing from 
South Carolina, he pitched his tent amid the un- 
He had 
two sons able towork. He wasina strange land, 
without money and without friends. But with 
an iron will, such as none but squatters have, he 
attacked the forest. It receded before him, and in 
three short months the sun, which had been shut 
out for many centuries, was permitted to shine on 
a spot of earth in which the squatter had planted 
corn. Day by day he might have been seen fol- | 
lowing his plow, while his two sons plied the hoe. 
Toil brought him bread—and he raised up his sons | 
to know, as Heaven’s wise décree, that ‘* by the 
sweat of theirbrowsthey should gain their bread.” 
Industry and economy brought not wealth, but a || 
competency. ‘The elder of the two sons followed || 
the example of the father, and cultivated the soil. || 
Fortune smiled and he prospered. The younger, || 
with such moderate qualification as a frontier || 
country could afford, studied law and ‘practiced 
with success. In an evil hour for his private for- || 
tune, he was drawn into politics. He was elected 
to the State Legislature, to Congress, Judge of the 
circuit court, Governor of his State, to Congress 
again and again, but he never forgot that he was 
the squatter’s son. He stands before you to day 
the humble advocate of the squatter’s rights. 
That, which was my father’s fortune, and the 
fortune of his sons, has been, and may be, again 


Nature has created no aristocracy of intellect. 
Despise not these squatters. Among them is mary | 
a rough diamond. They, and their sons, may | 
rise to the first honors in the Republic. Reared | 
in no hot bed of aristocracy, never enfeebled by 
the enervating influences of wealth and luxury, || 
their bodies are capable of unlimited endurance, || 
and their minds are prepared for that rational prog- | 
ress which is the pride and boast of * young 
America,” and of the age in which we live. Is | 
it at all wonderful, Mr. Chairman, that my heart | 
should be always open to the privations and 
hardships, the wants and sufferings of the squat- 
ters on the public lands ? ' 

My associations with these people have never | 
ceased, and | trust they never may. I have par- | 
taken of their fare. IT have eat their bread, and | 
Generous to a | 
fault, with hearts free from guile, they receive their || 
guests with an open, frank, and manly bearing, 


} 
that says at once, You are welcome. A squatter | 
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| How may this be done? My friend, th 


| any man by my vote, to be used in 
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in his heart, [ wish the devil had you. bane 
refinement on duplicity which belongs alon vi 
the ** rich and well-born.”” a 

I approach that point in this discussion wh; h 
ofall others, is the most interesting: The beg os 
most certain means of securing every man a sane 
© mover 
of Ten. 
ertainly, 
EIVINg to 


of the main proposition, [Mr. Jounson, 
nessee,] thinks this end will the most ¢ 
and in the best manner, be secured, by 
every man the right to settle on the public lands 
and by conveying to him the title in fee-simyy, 
after a continuous residence of five years. ™ 
I am not going to make an argument against m 
friend’s proposition. I honor the head that om 
ceived it. The heart that is capable of such appre. 


| ciation of the poor man’s wants, is entitled to and 
‘receives the homage of my poor esteem, The 


nation, and, indeed, all mankind, should yield a 


| grateful tribute to the mind that, almost unaided 


has forced the consideration of this subject upo, 
the American Congress. No; I am not about to 
oppose the main proposition; but I am about to 
inquire whether, in its details, it offers us the bes 
guarantee that the first great object sought by us, 


|| that of giving homes to the homeless, will mos, 


certainly be obtained. 

It proposes to surrender to the occupant the 
absolute title, after a continuous residence of five 
years on the land. If all men had capacity for 


| managing with success their own private affairs: 
if all were provident, and we had security agains 
| the misfortunes of ten thousand kinds, to which 


men are subject; if we had not already a full real. 
ization of the fact, that 
** Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn ;"” 

if men would learn to ‘‘love their neighbors ag 
themselves;’’ then I should think that no better 
scheme had ever been devised than that of my 
friend from Tennessee, for securing every mana 
home. But we must look at men as they are, and 


shape our acts accordingly. 


I feel under no sort of obligation to give land to 
aying debts 
improvidently or viciously contracted. [ shall not 
undertake to pay debts forced upon any man by 
misfortune. f debts have been contracted in con- 


| sequence of disease or death; or of fire or water, or 
| any other misfortune; or if, as is too often the 
| case, they have been contracted by a foolish im- 
| providence, or by drinking and gaming, I cannot 
| and will not, in my legislative capacity, undertake 


to provide the means for their payment. 
Suppose you give these lands in the mode pro- 
posed. Is there not great danger, that at the end 
of the five years’ occupancy, a great deal of them 
will pass into the hands of sharpers and specula- 
tors, as the bounties to your soldiers have already 
passed? It is no disparagement to mankind to 
say, that hundreds and thousands of them have 


| no capacity for the transaction of business. God 


has made them so. May nota class of men more 
cunning than those for whom you are providing, 
draw these settlers into contracts, involve them In 
debt, and at the end of five years, seize the very 
land you are now so generously giving. 
It is not more a matter of reproach than of pity, 


| that men will drink and gamble, and thus waste 
| their substance. One man plies another with in- 


toxicating drinks, or decoys him to the gaming 
table. In the one or in the other case, he is made 
the easy victim of craft or villany, and this land 
which you are now voting in a spirit of generos 
ity, may go to settle the account between them. 

It is no man’s fault that misfortunes fall upon 
him, and yet disease may prostrate him and in- 
volve him in debt. His domestic animals may 
die. Too much rain or too much drought, a late 
spring oran early frost, may cut off or destroy his 
crop. Floods, storms, or fires, may lay waste his 
property. A thousand misfortunes like these may 
run him in debt. And then inexorable creditors 
may come and take away his land, and leave him 
no better off than before you gave it to him. 

To all this I am opposed, and against all these 
contingencies I would provide, as far as possible; 
and hence the substitute which I have proposed 
the original bill. ; 

The leading idea of my substitute is, that the 
settler shall have the right of oceu so long 


it has the effect of giving to the North as many |, never says from his lips J am glad to see you, and || as he chooses to remain on the land, being nev 
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i) 
ed to pay forit, but always at liberty to do so 
whenever it becomes his desire and his interest to 
“yn the soil in fee simple. The fee under my 

pstitute remains in the Government until the | 
- ant can receive it with safety, of which he 
— the judge. If the substitute is adopted, | 
> mill make no difference how a squatter’s debts 
ey have been contracted; whether by improvi- 
lence or dissipation or misfortune—his home is | 
secure. ‘The Government gives him the right of 
cupancy y and no power on earth can take it 
fom him. Secure in its possession, the energies 
f his mind and body will be free to expand and 
nse above the petty tyranny of a neighboring | 
editor. He will not be afraid to improve his 
srounds, or repair his fence, or stop the leaks in 
ris cabin, lest he excite the eye of cupidity. He 
gill not watch the clouds with an aching brow, 
iest it fail to rain upon his growing crop, thus 
jooming it to destruction, and himself to bitter 
dissppointment in getting the means to buy his I) 
preemption. Let fortune smile, or fortune frown; | 
let it rain, or let it shine; let storms or devastating 
foods come upon him, he may look them all in 
the face, and say, this is my home, this the castle | 
of my defense; my Government stretches over me | 
its strong protecting arms, and bids my heart be 
still, for in this, at least, lam secure. | fix nofive 
years of security, and after that, nor any other 
period, expose the poor man’s home to execu- | 
tion sale; but for five years, and for all time 
thereafter, he is made secure in its occupancy. 
He need not look with a sad heart to the end of 
the five years, nor fear that his creditor will then | 
come to take possession of his home, and turn 
him out of doors. His wife need not water with 
her tears a favorite plant, nor count the hours that 
are bringing the moment of her separation from 
her humble cottage. His children may pursue 
their childish sports, nor sigh as they look for the | 
last time on some favored spot, made sacred by 
the recollection of many an happy hour spent 
there in childish revelry. Whatever may be his | 
and their relations with the world, the whole 
family—husband, wife, and children—may rest 
secure in the possession of their home. There 
they may cluster around them the comforts of life | 
—nor disturb their moments of quiet or repose with 
anxious fears, lest some inexorable creditor shall | 
snatch it from them. Such, sir, is my substitute. 
If fortune smiles on the humble occupant; if, by || 
his labor, he has enhanced the value of the land, || 
and for this, or for any other reason, he desires 
to possess it in his own right, he may pay for it 
the minimum price of $1 25. This is his privi- 
lege; but it is a privilege that belongs to no one 
else. If, by his labor, he makes the land worth 
$10 an acre, he may still buy it for $1 25; and 
this he may do at the end of five years, or twenty 
years, or atany other time that suits him best. 
And if he never does it, the Government will 
never permit another to take it from him. If he 
has made an unfortunate location, my substitute | 
allows him to change it; and this he may do as 
often as he chooses—it being stipulated that when- | 
ever a place is abandoned or given up by an occu- 
pant, it is again subject to entry or occupancy b 
any one who may choose to take it. If the hus- 
band dies, his right of oceupancy survives to his | 
widow. If both husband and wife should die, 
leaving infant children, the fee passes to these chil- 
dren, and it may be sold for their benefit. This 
provision has been inserted for two reasons; first, | 
infant children cannot occupy the land alone; and, 
secondly, these objects of misfortune, thrown, 
without father or mother, on the charities of the 
world, are entitled to our protection. If they find | 
a parent’s care nowhere else, I would let them, to 
this extent, at least, find it in their Government. 
_! have purposely excluded the adult children || 
from all interest in the homestead, and for the rea- || 
son that, as they become of age, each one acquires 
the same right that his father had before him; and I |, 
esired to encourage the rising generation to enter || 
upon the active duties of life at an early age, in- 
stead of lingering under the paternal roof. 
That the new States, within which these lands 
lie, might have no just ground of complaint, I 
have expressly reserved to them the right of tax- \\ 
ation. it will be the privilege of States to tax the || 
settler, and in default of payment to sell his right | 
of occupancy, The purchaser a. such sale will |; 
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, vice. 
/and body have fair play. Give him plenty of 


acquire the same and no greater right than the 
settler. That is, he will acquire the right of occu 
pancy for an indefinite term, with the privilege of 
entering the land at his pleasure, and to suit his 
own convenience. 

There is one feature in my substitute which I 
must not omit to mention. It perpetuates the 
existing preémption laws. The same parties who 
are entitled to preémpt under the law as it now is, 
will have the right if the substitute is adopted, 
and they will enter upon the lands under the same 


| regulations und in the same way that they now 


do. The only alteration proposed being in the 
removal of the twelve months’ limitation, and all 
other limitations as to the time when the right of 
occupancy shall cease. The right of occupancy 
without payment, under my substitute, is unlim- 
ited, it being the exclusive privilege, but never the 


| duty, of the occupant to buy the land. The per- 


petuation of the existing law of preémption is 
better than the enactment of new laws. First, 
because the old laws have been adjudicated by the 
courts; second, because they have been construed 
by the Executive departments; and thirdly, because 
the people generally understand them, and will 
need only to be told, if the substitute passes, that 


| the law exists just as it did before, with the single 
exception that they will not be compelled to pay 


until it suits them. 
I have already pointed out some of the public 


, and private advantages which will result from the 
| passage of the original bill. 


All these will result 
in an equal degree from the adoption of the sub- 
stitute. | have pointed out some of the advantages 
which are peculiar to my proposition; but there 
are others to which I must advert. 

The proposition has been assailed on the ground 


'| of its squandering the public lands and cutung off 


the revenue resulting from their sale. I shall 
show that there is nothing in these objections. 
What is it that you give under my substitute? 
Nothing but the right of occupancy—the right to 
occupy a bit of land in the wilderness, and there- 


| fore unproductive; and the right to improve and 


cultivate that land, and make it useful to the occu- 
pant and beneficial to the general wealth. In this 
there is not only a private, but public advantage. 


| You make that productive which was before use- 


less, and of no public or private benefit. But you 
answer, that I put an occupant on the land who 


may be a drone—one who will not cultivate or | 


buy it himself,and yet, by his occupancy, keeps 
off all others; and generally that these unlimited 
rights of occupancy will prevent sales, and there- 


| fore destroy the land revenue. In all this, I think 


you are mistaken. That which a squatter on the 
public lands most needs is to have his energies— 

hysicaland mental—left free. This twelve months’ 
imitation hangs like an incubus about him. It 


apap his body and disturbs his mind. Whilst 


e can hope to pay for his land at the expiration 
of the time limited by law, his energies are un- 
shaken; but when hope dies—when, from any 
one of a thousand causes I could name, he fore- 
sees that he cannot pay, his energies sink—then it 
is he becomes a drone. He will not work, be- 
cause he sees that every lick he strikes enhances the 
value of his little home, and more strongly attracts 
theeye of the speculator. These are the shackles 


| that have bound many an honest and industrious 


man, and made him an easy victim to idleness and 
Let us knock them off—let the man’s mind 


time and plenty of land to work out his fortune, 
and nine times in ten he will do it. 

Your present preémption system is a curse to 
the settler. 
pe land, and then he is afraid to improve it, 


east some apocnmas with more money than him-— 


self, shall take it from him. It is this fear that 


cramps his energies, and makes him idle, and | 


sometimes vicious. I have great confidence in the 
squatters, if you will only give them an open field 
and a fair fight. 

But as a revenue measure I should advocate this 
bill. Its earliest advantages will be found in the 
increased productions of the country. It will, as 
I said before, subtract largely from the consuming 
classes, and add as largely to the producers. I 
need not attempt to estimate the advantages to the 
national wealth, if all the loafers and idlers in the 
Union can be set to work. The advantages would 


| mittee of the Whole on a bill. 


He is first inveigled on to a piece of 
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indeed be incalculable. This measure proposes a 
bonus to all who will cultivate the soil. How 
many thousands will accept it | cannot say—but 
that many will | have no doubt. 

The next advantage which I anticipate, will be 
found in the increased sales of the public lands. 
Yes, sir, instead of diminishing, I anticipate an 
increase of revenue from this source; and partic- 
ularly if my substitute is adopted. When a man 
has settled on a piece of land, and has by his labor 
increased its value from one dollar and a quarter 
to five or ten dollars per acre, he will find many 
reasons for desiring to possess himself of the free- 
hold; first, because he may want to sell it, and 
thus increase his active wealth: or he may, and in 
many cases he will, prefer to own the land in his 
own right, that he may enjoy the privilege of 
making an equal distribution of it among his chil- 
dren; and then there is a certain feeling of inde- 
pendence which all men experience in owning, by 
a clear title, the lands and houses they occupy. 
These are some of the reasons which will induce 
the settlers to purchase the land. What we ask 
ot you is simply the right to occupy, free from all 
restraint and apprehension; and we give you th« 
guarantee which these and other reasons afford, al 
of which are founded in human nature, that your 
sales will be increased instead of being diminished 

I pass over the general advantages resulting from 
early settlements on your frontiers; | say nothing 
of the gregarious habits of men—how one man 
goes because another has gone before him. | will 
not pause to count how much more land men will 
want when their industry has lifted them up in the 
world. These and many other considerations | 
pass over, because my time is almost out 

A word in to the friends of this 
measure 

It is an old trick in this House, when the ene 
mies of a bill cannot slaughter it in an open field, 
to attack it in ambuseade. Many important bills 
have been killed off in this way, and you could 
no more discover the hand that strikes the blow, 
than you could tell ** who it was that struck Billy 
Patterson.’’ The bounty land bill was disposed 
of in this way for ten years. 

The modus operandi is this: We go into Com- 


conclusion 


Here the ayes and 
noes are not recorded, and consequently no re- 
sponsibility attaches to any man’s vote. All man 
ner of amendments are offered. Some intended in 


| good faith to perfect the bill, but much the greate 


portion to make it ridiculous. They are passed 
on a division, or by tellers indiscrimimately, until 
finally the features of the bill are so distorted that 
its friends do not recognize it, and they turn from 
it in disgust. It is then left to the tender mercies 
of its enemies, and they table it without ¢ompune- 
tion or hesitation. 

Weare about closing the debate on this bill, 
and then we shall be brought to vote on amend- 
ments. I anticipate the usual course of proceed- 
ing. IJ shall not be surprised to see an amendment 
proposing to give every mana horse anda plow; 
another to supply him with all the necessary farm- 
ing utensils, and a third to give him-a negro to 
work his land, and others of like kind, and all in- 
tended to bring the bill into ridicule, and finally 
to destroy it. I need not say that such a mode of 
attack is ungenerous. Give us a fair record vote: 
let every man take the responsibility, and if the 
bill is lost, the country will know who were its 
friends, and who its enemies, and with this we 
shall be satisfied. 

I call upon the friends of this measure to stand 
by it and protect it as far as possible in committee 
against these amendments. If amendments are 
proposed in good faith, let us give to them a just, 
fair and proper consideration. But let us stand 
united against all ridiculous and frivolous amend- 
ments meant only todestroy the bill. If improper 
amendments are adopted in committee, let us not 
on that account abandon the bill, or allow it to be 
tabled in the House. We can have the ayes and 
noes in the House on each amendment, and thus 
vote them out or force gentlemen to stand by them 
on the record. This is the only policy that will 
save this bill from the fate of many of its prede- 
cessors. 

With an ardent desire that this measure may 
pass—that it may be sent as a messenger of joy 
to the humble abodes of the squatters; and that, as 
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a harbinger of mercy, it may visit the landless, the 
houseless, and the homeless everywhere, | take 
my leave of it for the time being, and commend it 
to the paternal care of its friends in the House. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


. . . , . _ 
SPEECH OF HON. W. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 

Ix rue House or Representatives, 
April 27, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
bill ** to encourage agriculture, manufactures, commerce, | 
and other branches of industry, by granting to every man 
who js the head of a family a homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land outof the public domain, upon con- 


dition of oceupancy and cultivation of the same for the 
period herein specified’? — 


Mr. SMITH said: I have before me, Mr. 
Chairman, a copy of the bill which has for 
some time engaged the attention of the committee. 
{ propose to address myself particularly to its 
merits, disconnected entirely with politics. My 
speech will not be in respunse to the honorable 
gendeman who has just addressed the committee, 
nor in response to any political speech which has 
been made here. I believe the conviction has 
seized upon all of us, long ago, that this bill in- 
volves in it more of real and actual interest to the 
farmers of the country, and to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, than any bill which bas been 
brought before Congress for many years; and the 
first proposition | make is simply this: that the 
adoption of this bill will introduce into the char- 
acter of the American farmer a@ new element of so- 
cial independence; an element which is now want- 
Ing. lf | show the committee that that will be 
the effect of the bill, and that it is the duty of the 
Legislature of the country to promote the social in- 
dependence of its citizens; and if 1 show, also, that 
at this ime there is a lack of that social independ- | 
ence, | trust it will be considered at least asa | 
plausible argument in favor of the bill. 

It is too late in the day, Mr. Chairman, to talk 
about the constitutionality of this bill. The clear 
grants in the Constitution, and the precedents in 
the land legislation of Congress, are too numerous; 
and no argument can be framed, however inge- 
niously, (and there have been many of that char- 
acter within the last few days,) as to induce Con- 
gress, at this late day, to pause and consider the 
abstract constitutional question, because this right 
to appropriate the public lands has been yielded 
years ago. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that precedent makes the Constitution; but 
precedent is usuaily the result of elaborate inves- 
tigation, and therefore entitled to the greatest 
weight, as a matter of authority. Upon the con- 
stitutional question, L listened to the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Fet- 
LER,] and the speech of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Averert,] and to the speech 
of the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Jenkins,}and | have read their able speeches with 
a sincere desire to investigate, to the utmost cer- 
tainty, the truth of the constitutional objections; 1 
and while | accord to them the merit of fine logic, 
and the greatest ingenuity, | am compelled to say 
that I have not been convinced, even of the plaus- 
ibility of their arguments; and I am fully satisfied 
that Congress has a right to pass this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to show that 
there is at the present time a lack of the social in- 
dependence, to which I refer, I beg to call the at- 
tention of the committee to the condition of the 
emigrant farmer; the man who finds it necessary | 
to leave the old States, because he has no land there 
to cultivate; the man who is driven away from 
the place of his birth because of the encroachments 
of wealth, and of the power accumulating with 
wealth. Well, sir, we willtake him, if you please, 
now in a new State—say Alabama, for instance. 
He goes there with his family in pursuit of a home, |, 
having entertained a hope, during his journey, || 

that lands might be easily and readily procured. || 
But he is not able to buy a farm; his means have | 
been exhausted in his travel; he finds it neces- || 
sary to live, and he is forced to rent a place to | 
make a crop, so that he may feed his family for || 
one year, that he may then go further Westin the | 
pursuit of a farm of his own. 


| ishing. 
| ones coming on to take their places. 


| with a view to its permanency. 
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RENTED FARMS. 
This position of the emigrant farmer gives rise 


to the contrast which exists between a rented farm | 
|; and a farm owned by an independent citizen. | 


have no doubt, sir, that you have seen a rented 
plantation. 


its hinges, the gates of the yard and garden are 
gone, and broken rails are thrown in the vacuum 
to keep out the prowling stock for the moment; 


the orchards are going to wreck, and the fruit is 


destroyed; the spring is grown over with moss, 
and the well is in a caved and useless condition, 
its ** old oaken bucket”’ yielding no more refresh- 
ing draughts from its ‘* moss covered edge’’—all 
is patch-work and ruin. This is all natural. When 
a man rents a farm he has no interest in keeping 
it up; all he wants or expects from its fields, is 
the produce of a single year; and from its house, 
its shelter for the moment. Consequently his cul- 


tivation of the field does it no good; his habitation | 
of the house contributes only to its desolation. At | 


the end of the year it takes a large portion of his 
crop to pay the rent, and he leaves itin disgust, in 
its dilapidated condition, not caring for it or its 
owner. Sir, there is truth in this picture. It is 
even too lightly colored. And there 1sa great ques- 
tion of morals growing out of this condition of the 
emigrant farmer on a rented plantation. Not 
caring to bestow labor upor: premises which are not 
his own, the days of leisure which he may have 


during the growing of his crop, instead of being | 


devoted to the necessary repairs of the place, are 
given up to idleness, and perhaps dissipation 
Idleness is the devil’s holiday—the spell of the in- 
fernal—especially if the idleness be induced by 
those feelings of despair which usually attend the 


reflections of that man who has no home of his | 


own. In proportion as you make a citizen com- 
fortable, you make him happy and contented; as 
you leave him in want, you make him sullen and 
despairing. With no inducement to labor; witha 
repugnance to remaining always in the presence of 
squalid wretchedness and prospective famine; with 


a natural desire to escape, in some way and at || 
some time, from the ills that beset his vision in his || 
rented house, he lounges off to some neighboring | 
shop, and sucks from the glass lips of a bewilder- | 
| ing fiend something to go to sleep on; thus court- || 


ing the forgetfulness of a night in the arms of ob- 


| livion—and deeming it a happiness to have grown 


one day older without having had to count the 


| gloomy hours as they passed. 


Now, contrast this gloomy picture of the emi- 


grant farmer and his family,on a rented plantation, | 


having no way tospend hisidle hours but in the pur- 
suits of oblivion, with the appearance of the family 
and the farm of an independent owner of the soil. 
You have only to look at the plantation which 


belongs to the man who cultivates it to see around | 


it all the appearance of independence. 
his fences good; his orchards growing and flour- 
If the old trees are failing, there are new 
Every piece 
of work that is done upon the plantation 1s done 
y. its springs are 
carefully preserved; its well is cleared of its filth; 


its gates swing on unbroken hinges and close with | 
Comfort and plenty, fresh- || 
| ness and vigor, distinguish the appearance of his 


*a° * 
never failing latches. 


home. Every cot is erected with a view to perma- 
nence; every rail is made with a view to the lasting 


quality of its timber; and the character of the ma- || 
terials and of the work is but a token, a symbol, || 


of the happiness and independence of the owner. 
He is not beset with the sullenness of despair, nor 


the inclination to forget the hours as they pass, | 


but his spirit is cheerful and elastic; and, with a 
glad heartand a smiling face, he turns his footsteps 
to the neighboring church, and not to the neigh- 
boring grocery. So true it is that comforts bring 


| religion—God dwells in bliss, the devil in despair. 


HELP, IN THE BEGINNING OF LIFE. 


Well, this bill proposes to give every head of a 
family, who may not be worth more than $500, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land. Sir, that isa little 
fortune. One hundred and sixty acres of land is 
a fine beginning for a young man; and it is in the 
beginning of life that the young men need assist- 


|| ance. It is an admitted truth in political economy, 


You know its ragged, uncultivated, | 
and dilapidated appearance. The fences are down, | 
the rails are rotting, the barn-door is torn from 


You see || 





j 
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that the difficulties which beset us in 
| tunes are in the beginning of life. It js hard 
gain the first dollar than the second; becays i 
dollar gained becomes a money-breed ni 
hand that made it in future and further 
Now, sir, if you will seta youngman 
| ready to enter life, upon a plantation which hee. 
| call his own, of one hundred and SiXty Acres tie 
tainly it may be considered the foundation - 
beginning of a fortune, or at least the sure eoee 
| of those comforts of life which contribute so mu : 
to the independence and happiness of man. _ * 
Sir, | know many farmers in my country wh 


making for. 


' the 
er, tO aid the 


acquisitions, 
up when he ig 


have ten sons—the oldest perhaps being nineteen 
| or twenty years of age—and who have not a foo: 
of land upon the earth which they may call thei, 
own. It has taken all their life’s labor to yea, 
their children. ‘The young man of this class js 
strong, hardy, vigorous, and brave, and capable 
of going to your wars and doing service to ti 
country. But when he comes to be twenty-one. 
and has to start out in the world, his father beins 
unable to give him anything, not even a horse, he 
| finds himself free, but without a cent. Hayins 
| no land of his own, he hires himself to work: by; 
| it takes all he makes to clothe him and support 
him decently. He struggles on year after year, 
finding at the end of each season but little to Jay 
up for the future. If you pass this bill, the day 
he is twenty-one he will rise up and go forth to 
_ take possession of his estate, not only a freeman, 
| but a landlord. If he is not married—this being 
necessary to perfect his possessions—his neigh). 
bor has a daughter whom he will woo and marry. 
The land will come asa dowry to his young bride, 
|| They will go to work with glad hearts and cheer- 
ful faces; comforts will spring from the inherit- 
ance, and young soldiers will be the result of the 
alliance. [Laughter.] And the fact that this bill 
will promote early marriages is no light argument 
in its favor. 

You will perceive, Mr. Chairman, that I desire 
| to make the young farmer an owner of the soil; | 
desire to make the emigrant farmer an owner of 
the soil; I desire to convert the foreigner into an 
American, by giving him a home, and making 
him a lord of the little valleys and hills within his 
sight, in order that his foreign heart may be in- 
spired with a gratitude which will kindle finally 
into a living, blazing patriotism. Then, sir, lie 
can forget, in the midst of his happiness, the gall- 
| ing chains which drove him from his birthland of 
| Oppression. 


rear 


THE BILL A BOON TO THE CITIES. 


The remarks which I have made in reference to 
rented plantations, and the unhappy condition of 
the renter, will apply with the fullest force to the 
citizens of those immense emporiums where large 
masses of destitute families are crowded together 
in rented cellars and garrets; where the rent money 
| takes from the mouth of the child its wanted bread. 
And I beg to present this view to those gentlemen 
who represent cities here. Can it be possible that 
any Representative of a city can vote against this 
bill? This bill is a boon to the cities. The Con- 
gress of the country owes it to the cities to pass 
this bill. It is the duty of Congress to help the 
cities to disgorge their cellars and their garrets of 
a starving, haggard, and useless population. Cer- 
tainly the Representatives of the cities of the East, 
if they have a due regard to the interests of their 
own constituency, will come into the support o! 
this bill. 

But it is said that these poor destitutes have not 
‘the means to move. Mr. Chairman, | do not 
think that argument has any force. If itis known 
that a man, however poor, can obtain one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land by the trouble of 
moving to it, and he will give the necessary 

ledges, there will be capitalists enough to lend 
em the money to move. Capital and philanthropy 
will join hands to help him off;—and the facilites 
of moving from the cities are great. — Why, even 
in the southern country, where emigrants have 
‘to travel upon pack-mules and upon foot, they 
1 begin their travel with butdittle money, sometimes 


‘| with none, and yet they reach the far West. 


| 





labor, and can work one day,and travel the next. 
Here, in the North, where railroads are so numer- 
ous, and the facilities of travel are so great, sur ely; 








They have axes and hoes, and implements of 
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if pot all, at least an immense number of the un- 

employed citizens of the cellars of the cities might 

be put upon the roads of travel. The union of 

shilanthrapy and speculation, | repeat, would soon 

transport this vast population to the West. The 

epeculator himself would have an interest tn It. | 
He would make it an enterprise. He says to the | 
emigrant, *L will lend you forty dollars to take 
your family to the West, where you can have a 
farm set apart for you, alittle kingdom of your 
own; and you can pay it back to me with eight 
wer cent. when you have made the money.” 
Then it is no argument against the passage of the 
pill, that the poor, starving population of the cities 
ecannatremove. What philanthropy and specula- 
tion fail to do, will be finished by that selfishness 
which prompts men to pay a little to get rid of an 
unpleasant neighbor; and wealth will grow liberal 
under the operations of spleen. 

Mr. Chairman, whether this hopeless popula- 
tion of the cities can get to the fur West or not, 
they ought to have the inducement to start, even 
with the slight prospect of reachingtheend. Hopes 
of comfort and independence will nerve the heart, 
and make it capable of new endurances, new 
struggles, and give it new energies. This popula- 
tion ought to have the privilege of starting, the 
invitation to move; for | hold it to be better that 
they should perish by the wayside; that they 
should die off one by one on the road; that they 
should be crushed under the wheels of the rail cars, 
than to remain in the midst of the filth, the hag- 

irdness, and destitution—inducing the most hor- 
rible designs and disgusting practices—with which 
they are.surrounced in the cities. 

These unhappy denizens are capable of making 
good and worthy citizens. Whatthough the gloom 
of their present habitations may have crushed their 
hearts, and impaired the native vigor of their 
minds? The recreating influences of the great 
West, with its balmy breezes, its lofty trees, its 
green vales, its turbulent rivers, its great moun- 
tains, its natural temples of worship, its awe-in- 
spiring shades, and its ever-yielding harvests: | 
these will revive the heart, restore the mind, and 
reanimate the spirit. Oh! sir, this bill is a boon 
to the cities; and 1 feel authorized to call to its 
support the Representatives of the cities. 


DIGNITY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Chairman, the cultivation of the earth is the 
most dignified and exalted occupation which any 
man can engage in—simply because the earth is the | 
physical source of all life, and the actual sustainer 
of existence. The earth is the glory of creation— 
being the footstool of God! It gives clay to the 
potter; marble to the builder; gems and gold to the 
miner; food and raiment to man. It gives drink, 
and shade, and fuel; fruits, and odors, and flow- 
ers. It affords a foundation for the habitations of 
the living; it gives shelter to the dead! 

THE CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH LABORER HAS 

BEEN GROWING WORSE F@R THE LAST FIVE CEN- 

TURIES. 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I propose to | 
show that the condition of the laboring class of | 
society, in the old countries, has been growing | 
worse and worse for the last five or six centuries. 

I have some statistics upon that subject, to which 

I wish to call the attention of the committee. I. 
propose to show that the income of labor five hun- 

dred years ago, produced more of the actual com- 

forts of life, than it does now, in the old countries. 

If I show this, then, sir, it must be admitted that 

it is the duty of the legislative power to guard 

against this evilina new country. The following 
extracts will show the prices of labor, and the 

amount of comforts procured by the income, at 

the times referred to. I am indebted to an admi- 
rable essay on labor, by Robert Dale Owen, for 
these extracts: 

“ The act of 23d Edward IT, (that is in 1350,) commonly | 
called the Statute of Laborers,’ fixed rates of wages as | 
follows: For common labor ona farm three pence hulf- | 
penny per day; a reaper, per day, four pence; mowing an 
acre of grass, sir pence; threshing a quarter of wheat, four 
pence; and other labor in proportion. In Bishop Fleet- 
wood’s *Chronicon Preciosum,’ a work of reputation, are 
found various ancient accounts kept by bursars of convents. 
From one of these, dated in the fourteenth century, the fol- 
lowing items are taken: A pair of shoes, four pence; rus- 
set broadcloth per yard, thirteen pence ; a stall fed ox, 
twenty-four shillings ; a fat gonse, tivo pence half penny ° 
wheat per quarter, (that is, eight bushels,) three shillings | 
and four pence. Sir John Cullum, quoted by Hallam, cor- | 
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roborates these estimates. ‘In the fourteenth century,’ 
says he, ‘a harvest man had four pence a day, which en 
abled him in a week tw buy a com) of wheat (that is, four 
bushels ;) but to buy a comb of wheat, a man must now 
(he wrote in 1784) work ten er twelve days.’ ” : e 

* "The aci of 28d Henry VI. (in 1444) fixes the reaper’s 
wages at fire pence, aud others in proportion. And the ac 
count book of a convent. quoted by Sir Frederick Eden, 
dated between 1415 aud 1425, gives us:—wheat per quirter 


|! averaging five shillings; sheep from fourteen to sizteen 


pence; butter three farthings per pound; cheese a hul/ 
penny per pound; and egys, tf centy five for a penny. Fleta, 
who wrote about 1335, gives four shillings per quarter as 
the average price of wheat in his day. Hallam, whose 
general estimates agree with the above, calculates butcher's 
meat in the fitteeuth century, at a furthing and a hulf per 
pound. ” * . . . . . 

"Taking the average of these various prices, it would 
appear that, in the fourteenth and fiiteenth centuries, te 
weekly wages of an Euglish day laborer would procure tor 
him about hulf a quarter of beef, or one and a half sheep, 
or about ten geese, or (the most important item) four bush 
els of wheat. Mauutactured articles were somewhat higher 
in proportion. Vet a day’s lebor in Aurvest sutiiced to pay 
for « puir of shoes, and a wifle over a week's wages to pur 
chase broadcloth enuugh for a coat.”’ 


Now for the contrast: 


Cullum (already quoted) reminds us, that toward the 
close of the last ceutury, about a tortnight’s labor had be 
come necessary to purchase four bushels of Waeat.”? *  * 
* The average wages of farm laborers throughout Great Brit 
ain, are now rather un fer, (hun over, eight shillings a week ; 
just the average price in Uiat country, fur years past, of one 
bushel of wheat. Une monta’s Libor now supplies the same 
quantity of breud to the British luborer as a week's luhor 
did five hundred yeurs ago.” * * * * 

* tu the filteenth ceatury, a week’s labor purchased six- 
ty-four pounds of butcher's meat. Now, (at six pence halt 
penny, Us average value per pound,) eight shillings a week 
procures the peasant hardly fi.teen pounds; but no such 
luxury as animal food now smokes on the table of the 
dowutrodden laborer of Britain. So, ii the comparison did 
not seem iike mockery, | might proceed to show, that, in 
stead of ten geese, two would now absorb a week’s wages ; 
that instead of u sheep und u half, the laborer must now 
toil five weeks tor a single sheep; thata day’s wages will 
now purchase, noteight dozen of eggs as tormerly it would, 
but éwo duzen und « hulf; not eight pouiuds of cheese, but 
two; not five pounds of butter, but a pound and a half. 
Four days’ labor will now hardly procure the pair of shoes 
which a single day tormerly paid for; and two weeks’ labor, 
iustead of hutle more than one, would be insufficient, in our 
times, to obiain the material tor a winter coat.’”? 


These extracts show that the condition of the 
laborer in the old country has been getting worse 
aud worse gradually fur the last five hundred 
years. They show that one week’s labor, five 
hundred years ago, procured more of the comforts 
of life than the Jabor of one month now procures. 
In the olden time, the English farmer was sur- 
rounded with comforts; he could live upon the 
fruits of his own industry, and indulge in the 
luxury of eggs, butter, and meat. It is now well 
known that beef and meat are strangers to the 
poor man’s table in England. Even one century 


ago they enjoyed many of these comforts and | 


luxuries 


1 will prove this by reading extracts | 


from the speeches of some of their most distin- | 


guished statesmen. Lord John Russell, in a re- 
cent speech, makes the following remarks : 

““Tf we compare the condition of this country (Great 
Britain) with what it wasa century ago, itis impossible not 
to see, that, while the higher classes have advanced in lux- 
ury beyoud measure ; while the means available for the dif 
futon of comsortand the enjoyment ot lite have prodigiously 
increased; while, if we look to the middle classes and their 
means of procuring comfort, they have made a very great ad- 
vauce ; if we look to the laboring classes—to men who either 
tili the soil or labor in the factories—if we look to the quan- 
tity of necessuries which their wages would buy in the mid 
dle of the last century, und that which they can buy now— 
[ think we must be convinced that they have not participa- 
ted in an equal degree to the advantages which civilization 


| and increased kuowledge have conferred upon us.’? 


Here, sir, you havea true — of the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in England. From the 
Westminster Review, we find on the same subject: 


‘¢ There is not a step, but simply a hand-breadth between | 


the condition of the agricultural laborer and pauperism.”’ 


Robert Dale Owen, from whom I read, elabor- 
ates this idea: 


“Comfort has disappeared. Famine watches by the 
door. ‘I'he peasant feeds his family on potatoes and salt, 
with a little bread and lard, and a miserable dole of scalded 
milk. Inecessaut labor keeps his héad just above the rising 
waters of indigence ; and at the first trifling accident, these 
close and overwhelm him. For the thousand casualties of 
life, there is not the scantiest provision. The indisposition 
of a day curtails the meager rations dealt out around his 
board, and the sickness of a week threatens with starva- 
tion his wife and little ones.”’ 


Such is the melancholy condition of the English 
farmer! Five centuries ago labor was rewarded, 
and it could procure a comfortable subsistence. 
It is not so now. Comfort has disappeared from 
the cottages of England. Why? 


ecause the | 
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land of the coumtry has been engrossed under the 
feudal system by the few. Sir, speculation, in 
the end, may do here what war and teudalisam heave 
done in Bagland. The tendency of the age, the 
formation of companies and corporations, looks 
towards a monopoly of the lands of this country, 
and to the monopoly of water, too, sir, under the 
tyrannical dominion of steam ! 

Sir, the passage of the bill is greatly neces- 
sary. Itwould check, for a season, the growth of 
grand companies, Whose combimations are formed 
tor monopolizing the lands. This bill gives the 
land, in small quantities, to the individual popula- 
non of the country, under proper restrictions and 
provisions, secur ug toevery mana home for him- 
self and his children. Happily for us, the farm- 
ing interests of the American pen le, in striking 


contrast with the interests of the English farmer, 


have beeo advancing, there conditiien vetting bet- 
ter, especially in the new States. Lam not sure 
but the remarks which | have made in refer- 


ence to the laboring classes ef England, would ap- 
ply, to some extent, to the laboring classes ot the 
Eastern portion of this But | say, in 
the West, in the South, and Northwest, the con- 
diuon of the laboring class has been getuny bet- 
ter; and | held uw to be the duty of Congress to 
increase the gourd, and guard agaimst the evil, 
Admitting, then, Mr. Chairman, the existence 
of tits very faverable contrast in reference to our 


eountry. 


laboring population, it is hardly necessary for me 


LO press upon the committee the Mdispulahie prop- 
osition, that itis the duty of Congress to loak to 
the future, and to avoid the evils of the past, by 
W hat bet er, 
could we do, than to give permanent homes to the 
rising generation ? 


wise and healthful leyislation, sir, 


DESTITUTION IN THE CITIES. 

Several of the gentlemen who have addressed 
the committee upon thin subject, have referred to 
the destitute condition of the citizens of the cities. 
[ should not say citizens, but those starving deni- 
zens who die off by thousands, and whose deaths 
are unrecorded, except as they are traced by tears 
in the faces of their desolate children. Go to the 
cellars and garrets of Philadelphia and New 
York, and you will find them oceupied by these 
destitute persons. | here read an extract, as read 
by the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JENKINS] in his speech: 

**DestTiruTion IN PutLaperPeuta.—The Philadelphia 
American gives an account of a visit made a few days ago 
to the hovels of many of the poor aud destitute of that city, 
who live in smal usventilated rooms, for which they are 
compelled to pay ten cents rent each day It is supposed 
the number of these unfortunate beings is about five thou 
sand. Many of them were tound with their lands and leet 
frozen for waut of fuel to keep them warm, while others 
had even disposed of most of their scanty clothing to buy 
bread. In one cellar a family were found who had been 
turned out of home because they were unable to pay their 
rent. In another place, a poor miserable woman and sev 
eral children were found tu a shed, the children covered up 
in a heap of ashes to keepthem warm. Having no clothing 
whatever to cover them, the mother had been driven to this 
resort to keep them from freezing. The clothes had been 
sold to buy bread.”’ 

In appealing to Congress, as well in behalf of 
the class of population described in this extract, 
as in behalf of the farmer, | propose to show you 
some singular items in reference to the poor pop- 
ulation of the cities, and the indigent laborers of 
England. IU have some statistics here, which 
show the most extraordinary, and, to us, anoma- 
lous facts—and these statistics are applicable to 
the old countries, where the poor laboring people 
starve, as well as to the cities of this country— 
that while the gentry and professional men, and 
those wbo are surrounded with comforts and lux- 
uries, live to the average age of thirty-five years, 
the laborers, mechanics, and farmers, live only to 
the average age of fifteen years. These statistics 
are drawn from facts in reference to the population 
of the city of Liverpool. The same facts apply to 
the city of Manchester, where professional men, 
and those who are biessed with the good things of 
life, live to the average age of thirty-eight years, 
and laborers and mechanics live to the average age 
of seventeen. Sir, these statistics ought to be con- 
sidered in reference to this bill; especially as con- 
nected with the poorer classes of the cities, be- 
cause it will be admitted that these factsapply, ina 
great degree, tothe cities. But how different is it in 
the Western country? How different is it at the 
South, Southwest, and Northwest? The true ata- 
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tistics of our country, out of the cities, show that 
the professional man, he who has all the luxuries 
of life around him, lives to a much shorter period 
of life than the sinewy farmer, because, while the 
farmer’s labor procures him necessary food and 
clothing for his comforts, it adds increased vigor 
to his constitution. 


OF LABOR-SAVING 


LABORER. 


EFFECTS MACHINERY ON THE 


In looking ahead, Mr, Chairman, to provide 
for the future, let us consider another most in- 
portant fact: The rapid increase of labor-saving ma- 
chinery will gradually drive from the work-shop 
the mechanic. Such has been the case in Eng- 
land. Such is beginning to be the case in the 
cities of America. The law should look to this 
in advance, and provide for the change of occupa- 
tion. This change must come. The mechanic, 
driven from his work-shop by labor-saving ma- 
chines, must either go to work at some other oc- 
cupation, or to loaf, tosteal,orstarve. Sir, a wise 
Government should look to all these probabilities, 
and provide for the preservation of the morality and 
the lives of her citizens, and prevent thegrowth and 
spread of pauperism and crime. W hat betterchange 
can you offer to the mechanic than a farm? What 
would give him more real joy, than, on the day he 
is told by his employers, ** Sir, the profits of this 
establishment are not sufficient to offer you labor 
any longer’’—what more joyful prospect, sir, could 
you present to him, than to say to him, ** Come to 
the West—bring an axe and a hoe—fall to work 
upon the eae date afarm—call upon your 
mother earth for food and raiment—strike her 
bosom with the magic rod of labor, and lo! waters 
and fruits, delicious and refreshing, will gush forth 
to bless you, and make you comfortable.”’ This is 
no light consideration. Certainly, sir, it would 
be as well a blessing to the couhtry as to the me- 
chanic, to turn him into a farmer; for it must be 
admitted that there are too many mechanics, just 
as there are too many lawyers, and too many doc- 
tors, while too few farmers. 

So, sir, this bill will confer benefits, not only 
upon the young American farmer of this day, 
but upon the mechanic driven from his work-shop 
by the inventions of art, and the giant strides of 
genius, So, also, upon the venerable citizen, who 
has paid his taxes, worked the roads, given soldiers 
to the ranks of yourarmies, and whois still without 
a home of his own. 
bill he can go to the far West, and make himself 
comfortable upon his own one hundred and sixty 
acres; and his sons and married daughters can 
pitch their tents in the same neighborhood; so 
that, in a few years, one family may have a large 
tract of land of their own in their possession, pre- 
senting the beginning of an agricultural dynasty, 
which may be destined in the future to become 
distinguished in the annals of the country. 

THE SAFE DEFENCE OF A NATION, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire why the 
young farmers of the country ought to be encour- 
aged? And in this connection I beg to refer 
briefly to the remarks of the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Bowre.] That gentleman 
asks: ; 

* Are we impregnable against our enemies? Have we 
provided in peace against the dangers of war? Have we 
no rivals now tocompete with? Will the strong arms and 
hrave hearts of the yeomanry that you send into your for 
ests be a protection against the steam navies of Europe? 
No; you must have fortifications; you must have a navy, 
armed at all points, and equal to cope with them, or the 
history of this Republic may be written in two words, 
~ Ilium fuit.’ Our oldest and most venerated gatesmen 
warned us, in peace to prepare for war.”’ 


The gentleman desires to retain the land, and 
turn it into money, and build navies and fortifica- 
tions. Sir, the hearts of the people form the only 
safe rampart for a nation in war. The best de- 
fense you can provide is to make your people 
happy in their permanent homes, so that they will 


Under the operations of this | 


look to the national invaders as the invaders of the | 


private hearth! Provide occupations which will 
make the arm stronger and the body hardier! 
the heart purer and the spirit lighter and more 
buoyant! Sir, as truly as private favors build up 
in the hearts of men temples of gratitude, so truly 
will national favors to your citizens build up in 
their hearts temples of patriotism; and this bill 
will perform the double occupation of nerving the 
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arm with labor, and kindling patriotism with the | 


gift. tas there ever been a war, even without 
this liberality, in which the American laborers 
were not the first to offer their services to the 
country? I speak of the laborers of all classes, as 
well as of the farmers. You who have been fa- 
miliar with the raising of volunteers in our cities, 
must know that the young mechanics and the 
young laborers swell the column. The more for- 
tunate and the more wealthy, too, with equal pa- 
triotism—though not in such large numbers—are 
there, but to take the places of command; while 
the laborer, the mechanic and the farmer swell 
the column. Go to the South, if you please, and 
note the volunteering there. I have seen, on many 


different occasions in the South, volunteers called | 


out into a line, and the first who marched up was 
a farmer boy, scarcely twenty; and the second 
was a farmer boy, scarcely twenty, and so on to 
the third and fourth, until it came to the sixtieth 
and the one hundredth. They were nearly all 
farmer boys—working-men, with few and rare 
exceptions. And they make the best of soldiers. 
They have nerved themselves by toil. They know 
what labor is. They can march all day and all 
night without falling sick and spreading pestilence 
inthe camp. They are the men who perform the 
duties of war. Sir, who fought the battles of the 
Revolution? The American laborer. Whocleared 
the wilderness of its savages, in war? The Amer- 
ican laborer. Go to the records of our last great 
war, and you will find that nine out of ten of the 
soldiers were of the laboring men of the country. 

Nor is it in this capacity alone, that they are 
always foremost. Whenever there is any work 
to be done, or great duties to be performed, the 
working-man—the mechanic or the farmer—is the 
man to do it. 
in yourcities? The laboring man. In my coun- 
try, we have a system of working the roads ten 
or fifteen days in each year, and the first man 
upon the ground to perform his duty, is the young 


farmer, with his hoe, or his axe, or his spade on | 
Sir, the working men of the coun- | 


his shoulder. 
try—the farmers and the mechanics—as the rec- 
ords show—are the men that do the manual labor 
for the public. And hence, [ proclaim it to be 
our duty, as the organs of the public, that in dis- 
pensing the blessings of government, we should 
confer some favors at least, upon the American 
laborer. 


THE COMPLAINTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


There is another reason that ought to enter into 
the consideration of this bill. You ought to listen 
to the complaints of the people. 
shall listen to the murmurs of the people. 
hear them in every breeze. 
newspaper column. 


Congress does nothing for the working man, 


/a barge, I should have denied the fact. 


nothing for the laborer, nothing for the farmer— 
for the starving denizen. The people say to their 
tepresentatives, ‘* We elect you upon your sol- 
emn pledges todo the best you can for the peopfe. 
You go to Congress. You become lost in the 
magnificence and grandeur; you pitch headfore- 
most into the formation of companies and mo- 
nopolies, giving millions of dollars to steam nav- 
igation companies, create railroads out of the 


blic lands, forgetting the people—the farmer || 
public lands, forgetting I | the Secretary of War, [renewed laughter,] and 


and the mechanic.’’ Sir, there is truth and re- 


ality in these complaints, and it is to be lamented 
that the complaints are authorized by facts. A 
man has to guard himself here carefully, so as 
not to forget his people, his own immediate con- 
stituents. I have experienced this difficulty. 
When | visited the Baltic, | was overpowered by 
the grandeur of the ship. My national pride was 
stirred and excited. I felt proud while walking 
the deck of that noble vessel; and when I came 


‘off, if any man had told me that there was any 


such a thing in the world asa canoe, a flat-boat, or 


ter. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to these things to show 
the truth of the remark, that it is our first duty to 
guard ourselves here, in order that we may re- 
member little, but important things, in the midst 
of those great and gigantic schemes which, under 
the deceitful guise of adding glory to the coun- 


try, are really intended to create an order of na- 
bobs. 





W ho constitutes the fire companies | 


{Laugh- | 
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this bill you will silence these 


for a wh le ar 
s : , le a 
least; and the people will rise up, perhaps for 


first time in the last quarter of a century, and Bog 
‘6 Well done, for once!’ It will bea bright day ys 
the history of Congress, when this bill | cS 
the law of the land. 

Sir, | know that when a man rises jn any de 
liberative body, and throws the weight of his . 
fluence and voice into the scale of the poor man. 
and proclaims himself a friend to the people, he js 
looked at askance by some, as using his time and 
opportunities to cultivate the favor of the people 
and to court the popular breeze. Well, sir, ther, 
is something good in cultivating the favor of the 
people, because it keeps a man’s heart in the righ; 


€COMEs 


| place. This is important; for when a Represeny. 


| of $500,000 to extend this Capitol. 


contains more poetry than truth. 


ative ceases to remember the sources of his ow 
power and position, he has lost his patriotism 
and should no longer be trusted. I shall be th, 
last man to pander to the popular delusion: | shai) 
prove my faith by advocating the just rights of the 
people, and by telling them, to their teeth, of their 
errors and follies. These are sometimes numerous 
and amusing, as recent occurrences show, The 
people run mad very often, Mr. Chairman, and 
he is the best patriot who is the most candid to 


| tell them when they are mad. 


NATIONAL GRANDEUR. 


Then, sir, it is unjust to denounce a man as a 
popularity hunter when he avows himself the peo- 
ple’s friend. The people of this vast country are 
not niggardly. They are willing that the Govern 
ment should be conducted on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence commensurate with our histor 
ical fame and our advancing glory. But they do 


| not choose to have their home interests neglected 


in the midst of grander contemplations. 

Not long ago, sir, I voted for the appropriation 
believe that 
the glory of a country depends greatly upon the 
grandeur of its public buildings, and the magnifi- 
cence of its courts. The poet’s couplet, which 


| was sung very sweetly a few days ago by the 


honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr 
Fow.Ler]— 
** What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements nor lofty towers, 
Thick wall and moated gate— 
* * 


* * * 7 


But men—high-minded men: 
These constitute a State’’— 


* * * ® 


It has passed 


| as a truth for a long time, but it is a popular fal- 


You must and | 
You | 
You see them in every | 
They are complaining that |! 


lacy, a delusion of the ever-deceitful muse. The 
sentiment comes in direct conflict with the prac- 
tical truth, that houses grow larger, and men 
grow smaller, as you approach them. We all 
know it to be true, that when you approach a 
great man he gets smaller than he seemed in the 


| distance, and that when you approach a great 


house it gets larger, its grandeur breaks upon you 
by degrees, and does not swell with its full force 
until you find yourself clasped in its marble arms 
Sir, in the simplicity of my verdant nature, when 


| I came to Washington, I expected to see a Presi- 
' dent who would weigh at least a thousand; and 
| that his Secretaries would weigh a quarter of a ton 


| than I did in mine. 


each. (Laughter.] You may imagine my sur- 
prise, sir, and utter astonishment when | met with 


saw that he did not stand any higher in his boots 

[Excessive laughter. } 
MEMORY OF THE PIONEERS. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen it stated somewhere, 


| [ know not with how much truth, that the descend- 
‘ants of the Pilgrim Fathers number nearly one 


i 


fifth of the native population of this country. A 
large mass of them are farmers. Some of them 
have reached the more elevated positions of socie 


, ty, and others have been content to pursue the 


more humble occupation of agriculture. They have 
their descendant representatives in all the various 
occupations of life, from the more exalted to the 
more humble. A great race, true to liberty and 
religion. In their name, as the first pioneers, ! 
demand the passage of this bill. Do you remem- 


| ber those woodland pioneers, so beautifully re- 


| ferred to by the gentleman from 


Maryland [Mr 


| Bowre] “as the soldiers of peace;”-—who entered 


| 





the Western wilderness alone to cleave it away 
for the use of coming generations;—who met the 
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tydian, with his grim and bloody visage, in his 
wep shadowy home, and beat him down in the 
eoiemn and solitary fight? For what was this 
vreat risk of lifeand limb? ‘The mere excitements 
© desperate adventure? The sport and pastime 
of a wild and turbulentlife? The exhilerations of 
.day—the hunter’s joy and the hunter’s strife? 
No, sir; there was something loftier than this— 
the energizing idea of building up a home for fu- 
ture generations. Well, these generations have 
ome-——cenerations of farmers, laborers, agricul- 
urists. In the name of Daniel Boone, as the 
eader, and all the other Western pioneers and 
‘heir descendants, | demand the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BOCOCK, (in hisseat.) But Daniel Boone 
8 dead. 

Mr. SMITH. Dead! Well, if he be dead, 
then, in the name of his ghost, which is abroad 
in the Western wilderness—whose gigantic pro- 
portions in the dark forest is the animating en- 
chantment of the wild scene—its colossal arms 
beckoning the young and starving population of 
he East to fly from the pestilent breath of its 
crowded and polluted habitation, and come to the 
West, where there is pure water and pure air, 
and best of all, elbow room for labor:—in the 
name of that ghost, I demand the passage of this 
pill. [Exclamations of **Good!’’ ** Good!” in 
various parts of the Ffall.] 

Sir, it is the duty of Congress to pass this bill. 
[t will be the pleasure of Congress to pass it. 
A conviction of its merits has seized upon the 
country, and it grapples the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Knowing this, you will be afraid not to pass 
it, It has come to this. It has become popular, 
and I proclaim, with the utmost confidence, that 
you dare not refuse to pass it. 1 do not use this 
phrase as a threat or asa boast. It grows out of 
my firm belief, that a majority of the people’s 
Representatives are honest, and willing, and anx- 
ious to carry out the ascertained will of the people. 
[ do not think there are many here who would be 
willing to bear the responsibility of defeating this 
bill, independently of their constitutional scruples. 
And those who oppose it, lam sure, will do it 
upon principle. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


But it has been said, that if this bill passes this 
body, it would be defeated in the other end of the 
Capitol. Why, Mr. Chairman, the Senate is going 
ahead of us in mattersof progress. Animated by 
an enlarged liberality and a young and expanding 
intellect, the Senate is the incarnation of Youne 
America. It belongs to the rising generation, 
looking to the future. Fogyism has perished in 
that ancient Hall! 


Intimately connected with this bill and its mer- | 


its, Mr. Chairman, is the idea of progress, of 
whichso much has been recently said in this House. 
And here I may be permitted to allude toaremark 
made some time ago by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Nasers,] who thought he saw an 
inconsistency in my notions of progress, contrast- 
ing my position against the Kossuth infatuation 
with the idea of progress, as identified with Youn 

America. 1 beg to say to that gentleman, that 

seea vast difference between progress at home and 
progress abroad. ‘The progress which I favor, is 
the progress of America at home, regardless of the 
concerns of the other portions of the earth. Young 
America does not mean any man, or any set of 
men. Itdoes not mean any principle, or set of 
principles, politically, as now existing between the 
parties. Young America is not a thought, nor a 
part of a thought. 


It is the living, breathing, || 


energized action of the greatest generation the | 


world has ever seen—an action which looks alone 
to the permanency, the welfare, the grandeur, and 
the glory of America, disconnected with factions 
at home and phantoms abroad. She carries her 
own hod, her own mortar, her own marble, for 
the grand temple she is building, while she invites 
all the laborers of the earth to come and aid in its 
erection, and then to repose in its shade. 

1 must be allowed here, Mr. Chairman, to refer 
to the playful remarks made not many days ago, 
in this Hall, by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanper,] for whom I have 
a very sincere regard. It will be remembered that, 
as a slam upon Young America, he referred to the 
young and rebellious Absalom hanging in a tree, 
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for the sin of trying to obtain possession of his 
father’s kingdom, representing Absalom as Young 
Israel, and David as the Old Fogy. I propose to 
refresh the memory of the honorable gentleman, as 
to the history of fogyism in the ancient day, and 
to show from his own chapters the true version 
of Absalom’s case. The history of the earth 
proclaims the solemn lesson, that as Old Fogyism 
in the ancient day fell before Young Israel at vari- 
ous times, so it must in this day fall before Young 
America. You remember that, while Israel was 
suffering under the bad government of long-con- 
tinued fogyism, there was a young peasant named 
Saul, who went out one evening to look for his 
father’s asses, and foundakingdom. He received 
the crown, and in his youth flourished exceedingly, 
filling the earth with blessings, and covering his 
country with glory and honor. But in the course 
of time, when he began to totter down the shady 
side of the hill of life, his accumulating sins and 
errors gathering about him, he fell into the meshes 
of fogyism—became an old fogy himself, disobey- 
ing the orders of the Almighty; so that it became 
necessary to kill him off. And Young Israel brought 
forward about this time another peasant boy—a 
shepherd minstrel—in the person of David, the lad 
who with one stone killed two fogies—Goliah liter- 
ally, and Saul effectually and incidentally ;—for the 
fame of the achievement of the death of Goliah 
brought David to the throne. Here you see Young 
Israel in the person of the boy David, taking pos- 
session of the throne, while Saul, in the bewilder- 
ing excitement of his fogy imagination, could find 
nothing better to do than to hold familiar conver- 
sations with the witch of Endor:—just as certain 
antiquated politicians of this day utter delphic and 
oracular phrases to interpret the mysteries of the 
past, aah to illustrate the uncertainties of the 
future. 
But let us pursue the history of David, and see 
what we can make out of our parallelisms. 
In his youth his administration was flourishing 
and grand. Nothing could be more glorious, more 
magnificent, or more successful. Blessings crowded 
upon him, and upon his people. Even his little 
sing, such as peeping at Bathsheba in her bath, 
had no effect to check his career of glory. But 
by and by these sins accumulated upon him, and 
brought their troubles. So that Absalom sprung 

up, a young rebel, with the dissatisfied people to 
| back him. It must be admitted, that at the time 
of Absalom’s rebellion, the administration of Israel 
had become corrupt in the highest degree; and 
Nathan’s rebukes could scarcely restrain the licen- 
tious madness of King David. He had passed from 
his youth—he was old—his intellectual vigor had 
deserted him, and he was leftafrail old man, strug- 
gling in the meshes of fogyism. Sir, the springing 
up of Absalom is but an illustration of the bad 
government of David—because rebels seldom arise 
without cause. 

But what became of David? There was no 
prosperity in Israel from about the rebellion of 
Absalom until David died. Evils gathered around 
him to such an extent that his kingdom became 
familiar with war, and famine, and pestilence— 
himself covered with sackcloth and ashes, the type 
of bewilderment and despair:—so that the old man 
had to yield at last:—and Young Israel again ap- 
peared, with a star in her forehead, in the person 
of Solomon the youth, the grand and the wise! 
Here, sir, is another picture of the grandeur and 
glory of youth and wisdom. Could anything ex- 
ceed the success which crowned the early adminis- 
tration of Solomon? His kingdom was the focus 
of the eyes of all the earth, himself its glowing 
cynosure:—so that the Queens of the far-of nations 
came to visit him—happy fellow! But, alas! he, 
too, fellfrom his high estate! When his youth 
and vigor deserted him, and he tottered into the 


|| shades of fogydom, we find him whining voluptu- 


ous sonnets to the hmbs of his naked concubines, 
and singing the glories of his beloved’s nose, which, 
as he records it, was ‘‘ as the tower of Lebanon 
that looketh towards Damascus.”’ 

Sir, these pictures are from history. 
these characters as historical! merely, and with no 
irreverence. They speak the great truths I pro- 
claim; and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ee must admit that the present is best 
| illustrated by the history and poetry of the past. 
| Youth must take the places of the aged. 


I refer to | 
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* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in bis time plays many parts, 
His life being seven ages.”* : . 
*« The sixth age shifts 

Inte the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side.’ 

. : * : . * . 





———-** Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Ls second childishness, and mere oblivion.’’ 

Well, sir, if it be true, as I have shown, that 
the history of past ages proclaims that the old 
must give way to the youthful—if, in this connec- 
tion, it be also admitted that Young America is 
aroused, and claims her position and the reins-—I 
say let any man beware how he throws himself 
in the path of Young America! He will be thrown 
down, trampled on, crushed, and passed over, in 
the torrent race of this intellectual conqueror, 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanper] is chargeable with 
this digression, if it be one. I take shelter under 
his example. But these remarks are not inappli 
cable to this bill. Its spirit is the spirit of progress— 
true American progress, which looks for the great 
est good to the greatest number. 

Sir, I have spoken from my heart thisday. | 
feel gratified and relieved. I have paid a part of 
the debt of gratitude which I owe to those confi- 
ding young farmers and laborers of my country, 
who, **many a time and oft,’ have trusted and 
honored me with confidence. My poor speech 
may have but little effect with you in controlling 
your judgments upon this great bill. My words 
may weigh lightly here—but they will pass over 
the hills and valleys, and be heard reéchoing in the 
far-off wilderness. They will make many a heart 
glad, and many a hearth happy for the time, by 
inspiring a hope that the American Congress may 
at last be brought to a sense of its duty to the 
people. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL 


SPEECH OF MR. McMULLIN 
OF VIRGINIA, 
in rune House or Representatives, 
April 29, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manntac 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to every 
man who is the head of a family, anda citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy and 
cultivation of tlre same for the period therein specified, 
being under consideration in the Committee of the Whole- 


Mr. McMULLIWN said: 

Mr. Crarrman: I regret that it has fallen to my 
lot to close this debate. It is known to you and 
to this House that it was my privilege to have 
opened the discussion upon this bill. I then 
waived my right, however, todo so; and I ought, 
in justice to myself, to waive it now. I would not 
have attempted, upon this occasion, to address the 
committee, but for the course of debate which has 
been forced upon the House and upon myself 
by my two worthy colleagues, [Messrs. Mitisow 
and Averetrt.] The subject of this bill has been so 
fully, fairly, and ably discussed by others who 
have preceded me, that it is almost an unnecessary 
consumption of time upon my part to discuss its 
merits. 

But before I approach this subject, I must be 
permitted to tender my grateful acknowledgments 
to the worthy and distinguished gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dawson,] who opened the 


discussion upon this bill. That gentleman is en 
titled to the thanks of all the friends of this bill 
He has mine; and I think | can venture to tender 
to him the thanks also of my constituents, as I 
also do to the worthy gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Casie.] [ return, too, my thanks to the gentle- 
men from Illinois, [Messrs. Ficxir and Yares;} 
to the gentlemen from Indiana, [Messrs. Dunnam 
and Henpricks;] to the gentlemen from Pennsy}- 
vania, [Messrs. CuanpLer and Grow;] and to 
each and every gentleman who has advocated the 
principles of this bill. I feel that it is my privilege, 
if not my duty, to tender my sincere thanks to 
these gentlemen. I really envy the honor that 
is due to the distinguished Representative from 
the first district in Tennessee, [Mr. Jonwsow. | 
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That gentleman, as was said upon a memorable 
occasion by a distinguished man, ** solitary and 
alone, he pat this ball in motion ’? The ball 
has rolled on and gathered strength in its progress, 
untl fT think J shall venture but little of my repu- 
tation in conjecturing, that the House of tepre- 
sentatives, when brought to a final vote, will sanc- 
tion this very just and important bill. 
measure should ever become the law of the land, 
I shall look upon the position of the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson,] as 
being most enviable for having had the head to 
conceive, and the energy and perseverance to 
consummate, 80 Important and philanthropic a 
measure. Yes, sir, | repeat that I shall look upon 


If this | 


the position of that honorable gentleman as being | 


far more desirable, even than that of General 
Scott, who, it is expected, is to be the next Whig 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not a single note, nor 
have | made any preparation to speak. What 


~ The Homestead Bill—M 


I shall say, therefore, will be said from the im- | 


pulses of the moment, and extemporaneously, as 
is my custom; and it is not at all improbable that 
I shall wind up what little T have to say, with the 
subject of the presidential election, lest | might be 
regarded out oforder. Why, sir, when I reported 
this bill to the House, more than two months ago, 


I supposed that it had, of itself, merits sufficient to 


induce gentlemen to confine themselves to the dis- 
cussion of the bill. But instead of that course 
having been pursued, gentlemen have made this 
bill the political scape-goat upon which to hang 
volitical speeches bearing on the election of a 
President. I think, sir, this is all wreng. Gen- 
tlemen have, however, differed with me in relation 
to this matter;and if, therefore, | shall follow their 
example, | hope | shall not be considered out of 
order, 
the House have consumed much of the public 
time in making presidential speeches to the detri- 
ment of many important public measures. 

Mr. Chairman, the first question in regard to 
this bill, which presents itself to the mind of every 
man, is as to its constitutionality. This bill, like 
all others upon which the members of Congress 
are called to vote, should first receive their careful 
and calm consideration as to the power of Congress 
to passsuchalaw, Ihave asked myself the ques- 
tion, ** Have I the power, under the Constitution, 
to vote for such a bill as the one under considera- 
tion?” If, sir, | concurred in the views of my 
two distinguished colleagues [Messrs. Mitison 
and Averett] who have addressed the House so 


ably in the progress of this debate, upon the sub- | 


ject of constitational law, | should be estopped at 
once from giving the vote which | contemplate 
giving. Butl ask, if there was any force in the 
arguments which were adduced by my colleagues, 
by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Fuiver,} 
and the other gentlemen who have raised this 
constitutional difficulty? It is known to my col- 
leagues that [ do not profess to be a constitutional 
lawyer; but I do claim to have a little common 
sense; [ do claim to understand the language of 


1 think that gentlemen upon both sides of | 


the very plainest provisions of our Constitution. | 


W hat is that language? Here it is: 


“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make , 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory | 


or other property belonging to the United States.” 


The constitutional objection raised by my col- 
leagues has been met, and ably met, by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] the gen- 
tlerman from Mississippi, [Mr. Enews) 
many other distinguished gentlemen w 
preceded me in this discussion. But inasmuch as 
the remarks of those gentlemen may not reach 
that portion of the people of Virginia that I have 
the honor to represent, I beg leave to be heard 
upon this subject, in advance of the vote which I 
am about to give. I had hoped that my col- 
leagues would have contented themselves with 
giving a silent vote against the bill. I had hoped 
that, when the whole delegation from Virginia, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of myself, 
were going to vote against the bill, they would 


|| to meet the expenses of the war. 
and by || was adopted, and, at different periods of time, the States of || 


10 have | 
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Brown,] but he would not permit that gentleman 
Sir, I think | 


| soldiers. 








re McM 


ullen, 


to answer some of those questions. 
these learned gentlemen can hardly have reflected 


before they raised this constitutional difficulty. | 


** The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory of the United States.’’ 


W hat stronger | 


or plainer language could have been used by those | 


wise patriots who framed the Constitution of our 
country than this? But my colleagues are really 


so very over-learned on the subject of constitu- | 


tional law, that they are disposed upon many 
occasions, as we say in the mountains, to run the 
thing into the ground. Both those gentlemen, as 
was properly remarked by my friend from Ten- 
nessee, voted, during the last Congress, to give 
the swamp lands to the States; they both voted, 
as was also proved upon them by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, for the soldiers’ bounty land bill. 
If | were to ask my colleagues to explain satis- 
factorily to this House, and to the country, the 
difference as to the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over these three subjects, | imagine that 
their ingenuity would be taxed, and taxed in vain, 
to point out a sufficient distinction. 

Mr. AVERETT, (interrupting.) Sunpose the 
gentleman convicts me of a usurpation of power 
in the grant of the swamp lands, does that make 
this thing constitutional? You may convict me 


of it, and crucify me for it, but that does not affect | 


this question at all. It is that sort of thing that is 
bringing this Government to corruption, ruining 
it, and making a right out of a wrong. 

With regard to the bounty land bill, Tam free 
to say here, that I doubted the propriety of pass- 
ing that bill, 
was passed to pay soldiers for services rendered 
in war. IT maintain that this Government has the 
right to use the public lands and the public treas- 


ure to pay for services rendered to the country. | 


That bill did not make gratuities to foreign pau- 
pers, and to everybody else, for no services what- 
ever. It is strange my colleague can see no dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. MeMULLIN. Well, Mr. Chairman, a 
constitutional argument in opposition to this bill 
comes with bad grace from my colleague. I think 
that my colleague did right in voting lands to the 
I believe | voted with him in both the 
cases | have referred to. I certainly voted for the 
soldiers’ bounty land bill. 

But my honorable colleague undertook to draw 
a nice, but metaphysical distinction between ceded 
lands and lands acquired by purchase or conquest. 
Now, upon this subject, ] wish to give my col- 


leagne some littleauthority froma source he would | 


be the last man to question, Sir, the authority 
I shall introduce, and whose voice is entitled to 
credit here, is no less than the second Father of 
his Country, General Andrew Jackson. Is he 
good authority for my colleague? I ask my col- 


‘leacue—I ask the committee and the country to 


hear him speak. I claim to quote General Jack- 


| son here, in defense of my course, whose testi- 


mony in the main has never been questioned in 
my district: 


*¢ Among the interests which merit the consideration of 


| Congress after the payment of the public debt, one of the 


most important, in my view, is that of the public lands. 


_ Previous te the formation of our present Constitution, it 


was recommended by Congress that a portion of the waste 


| lands owned by the States should be ceded to the United 


States for the purposes of general harmony, and as a fund 
The recommendation 


Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North and South Car- 


|| olina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil for the uses 


have been content without raising this constitu- , 


tional question, and bringing to bear against me 
the mighty power and influence of their intellects. 

Now, sir, my colleague, [Mr. Miiison,] so 
learned in constitutional law, asked several ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 





| 
i 





for which they had been asked. As the lands may now be 
considered as relieved from this pledge, the object for which 


| they were ceded having been accomplished, it is in the dis- 


cretion of Congress to dispose of them in such way as best 
to conduce to the quiet harmony and general interest of the 
American people. In examining this question, all local 
and sectional feelings should be di-carded, and the whole 
United States regarded as one people, interested alike in the 
prosperity of their common country. 

Tt cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of these 
lands constitutes the true interest of the Republic. The 
wealth and strength of a country are its population, and the 
best part of that population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Independent farmers are everywhere the basis of society, 
and true friends of liberty. 

**Tn addition to these considerations, questions have al- 
ready arizen, and may be expected hereafter to grow out of 
the public lands, which involve the rights of the new States 
and the powers of the General Government; and unless a 
liberal policy be now adopted, there is danger that these 
questions may speedily assume an importance not now gen- 


But that bounty land bill of 1850 | 
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erally anticipated. The influence of a great sectionaj i 
est when brought into fall action, will be found tere 
gerons to the harmony and union of the States tha, 
other cause of discontent; and it is the part ot 
~oind policy to foresee its approaches, and end 
sible, to counteract thei. 

*“ @f the various schemes which have been hith 
posed in regard to the disposal of the public lands, none h 
yet received the entire approbation of the National Lech 
ture. Deeply impressed with the importance of a speed, 
and satisfactory arrangement of the subject, | deem it oo 
duty on this eccasion to urge it upon yoar consideration, 
and, to the propositions which have heretofore been ee 
gested by others, to contribute those reflection s which h > 
occurred to me,in the hope that they may assist yo 
your future deliberations. 

*¢ It seems to me to be oar true policy that the public lands 
shall cease, as soon as practicable, to he a source of reye. 
nue, and that they be sold to setters, in limited parcels, aq 
price barely sufficient to reimburse to the United States the 
expense of the present system, and the costs arising under 
our Indian compacts. The advantages of accurate surveys 
and undoubted tithes, now secured to purchasers, seen; to 
forbid the abolition of the present system, beeause none ean 
be substituted whieh will more perfectly accomplish these 
important ends. It is desirable, however, that in conye. 
nient time this machinery be withdrawn from the States 
and that the right of soil and the future disposition of jt, pe 
surrendered to the States. respectively, in which it}ies. 

“The adventurous and hardy population of the West 
besides contributing their equal share of taxation under our 
impost system, have, in the progress of our Government, 
for the lands they occupy, paid into the Treasury a large 
progortion of $40,000,000, and, of the revenue received 
therefrom, buta small part has beenexpended among them. 
When, to the disadvantage of their situation in this respect, 
we add the consideration, that it is their labor alone whieh 
gives real value to the lands, and that the proceeds arising 
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| from their -ale are distributed chiefly among States which 


had not originally any claim to them, aud which had en- 
joyed the undivided emolument arising from the sale of their 
own hands, it cannot be expected that the new States will 


| remain longer contented with the present policy atter the 


payment ot the public debt. To avert the cousequences 
which may be apprehended trom this course, to put an end 
forever to all partial and interested Jegisjation on this sub 
ject, and to afford to every American citizen of enterprise 
the Opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it 


| seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the idea of raising 


| source of public revenue. 


a future revenue out of the public Jands.’” 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will consider 
well the views presented by General Jackson upon 
this important question. He very properly, there, 
calis the attention of the country to the fact, that 
whenever the purposes for which these lands were 
ceded to the Unitel States had been complied with, 
to wit: when the public war-debt had been paid, 
these lands should not continue to be held asa 
It would seem that 


| General Jackson looked forward to, and earresily 
| anticipated, the time when those lands would cease 








to be looked to asa source of public revenue. | 
hold that General Jackson is entitled to full credit 
in this country: and if my colleague from the 
Halifax district {Mr. Averett] had gone into the 
merits of this question as fully as I am sure he is 
capable of doing, | doubt very much whether he 
would have taken the shoot which he has done 
in this matter. But so far as the constitutional 
question is concerned, it seems to me so plaina 
case, that we ought notto differ about it, But, then, 
I ask gentlemen to consider that we have not only 
the authority of the Constitution in favor of the 


| principle of this bill, but we havé the language of 
| General Jackson, and the law of precedent. We 


have the precedent of every President of the United 
States, from Washington down to Fillmore. They 
have all sanctioned the principle of this bill, so 
far as the constitutional question is concerned. 
The following are some of the grants of land 
which have been made by this Government: 


To the State of Ohio, to aid in the con- 
struction of the Miami canal, in 1828. 
To the State of Indiana, at different 
periods, to aid in the construction of 
the Wabash and Erie canal........ 


Acres. 


500,000 


1,439,279 


| To the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 


nois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississip- 

i, Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, 
isconsin, lowa, and Florida, for 
internal improvement purposes, per 
act of September 4, 184].........- 
To the State of Alabama, for improv- 
ing the navigation of the Tennessee, 
Coosa, Cahawba, and Black War- 
PIO TIVETH . occ scccccsssccccccece 
To the State of Illinois, for saline pur- 
poses, per act approved April 18, 
PORE Ue oo kt votes bbbs eth ectesees'e 
To the State of Wisconsin, for im- 
proving the Fox and Wisconsin 


4,169,439 


400,000 


121,629 


1952. 
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rivers, and to connect the same by 
canal, per act approved August 8, 


[84G..-ceceeeecerceseersrerecees 358,400 
To the State of Iowa, for im roving 

the navigation of the Des Moines 

: a5 7 

fIVEl. cere reser ste ee seers eee esens 325,078 


To the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississip- 
; Louisiana, Arkansas, Michigan, 

Wisconsin, lowa, and Florida, for 

educational purposes. ..........++- 10,785,253 

These are but a few of the many grants of land 
which have been made by this Government; so 
that it is too late for gentlemen to object to this 
pill upon constitutional grounds. But let me say 
+o my colleague, that we live in an age of prog- 
ress; and in no State in this Union have we seen 
that progress more fully demonstrated than in | 
slorious old Virginia. That State, which has 
boasted the most loudly of being “‘ the mother of 
States and statesmen,’” has been living under one 
of the most aristocratic constitutions in this Con- 
federacy until recently. But I thank the people 
of Virginia and my God that the day has passed 
by in that State when those invidious distinctions 
in society can longer exist in Virginia. 

Sir, the rich and the noble of the land—the aris- 
tocrats in that State, have been compelled to give 
way beneath the potency of public opinion. I do 
not know how my colleague voted upon the sub- 
ject of the new constitution. I do not know 
‘whether he voted for or against the call for that 
convention; but I do say that for myself, objec- | 
tionable as I regard the present constitution, it has 
obviated many of the objections which existed 
under the old one. Under that old aristocratic 
constitution, under which I was born and lived, 
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| league and his district had taken my advice and 


waited, the State would have been saved a very 
large expense. 


Well, the convention again met. The constitu- 


| tion was framed and adopted by that body, and 


when it was submitted to the people for their rat- 
ification, I voted for it with my whole soul; and 
it was adopted by the people. 

But as my colleague is rather sensitive upon 
this subject, I will dismiss him for the present. 
I beg his pardon for having said thus much upon 
this subject, which I should not have done if he 
had not forced it upon me. My colleague is my 
senior in years and in politics, is an old-line Dem- 
ocrat, wal I regret very much that he should force 
me into a discussion; for, as this House knows, 
I have a great aversion to public speaking at all 
times, (great laughter,) and especially when I 
am compelled to speak in opposition to my ven- 
erable colleague, [Mr. Averetr.] [Renewed 
laughter.] 1 appealed to my juntor colleague [Mr. 


i Mittson] not to discuss this bill: One speech 


had been made by my distinguished colleague from 
the Halifax district, | Mr. Averert,}and | thought 
the Doctor and myself were pretty fairly matched; 
butfora lawyer, like my colleague, [Mr. Mitison,] 
to interfere, it was a game of two pluck one. My 
colleague, however, did not heed my advice, and 


I hope he will go to his constituents and ask their 


| forgiveness, and sin no more by voting against so 


important a bill as this is. 
forgive him. (Laughter. ] 

But I desire to dismiss this constitutional ques- 
tion, for all the objections which have been pre- 


I assure him that | 


| sented have been so ably and so fully answered 


many ee, citizens, on the day of election, had || 


to stand back like the poor man ata frolic. The 
poor man must bear the burdens of the country; 
he must fight the battles of the country; but when | 
he came to exercise the privileges of a freeman, he 
was debarred those privileges—and by whom? It 
was by the Virginia landed aristocracy. Butthese 
objections are, to some extent, obviated by the 
new constitution. We have wiped out those invid- 
jous distinctions, and placed the poor and the 
rich man upon a level, as far as exercising all the 
privileges of freemen is concerned. Sir, it is a | 
new era for that State. It is not only a new era 
in the history of that State, but in the history of 
the country. 

Mr. AVERETT, (interrupting.) I only desire 
to say to my colleague, as he has alluded to me in 
connection with this new constitution of Virginia, 
that | have been a convention man, and a reform | 
man, for the last twenty years. Now, I desire 
just to ask my colleague, whether he voted for 
that new constitution ? 

Mr. McMULLIN. Yes, sir, I did; and during 
my canvass for Congress, without opposition, | 
took occasion to avd out of my way to advocate | 
its adoption. 

Mr. AVERETT. Well, I dislike to speak of | 
such a matter; but if it must come, out let it come. 
{Laughter.] My colleague went over to Alexan- | 
dria, and voted against the call for this convention, | 
and went dead against it, though he had no more 
right to vote there than I have to go to England 
and vote. [Renewed laughter. } 


by other gentlemen that I need not further dis- 
cuss it. 

I now come to consider the expediency of the 
measure. Suppose you pass this bill, will you 
thereby detract from the revenues of the country ? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, so far from it, I think I 
can demonstrate to this House, and to the country, 
that you would swell them by the passage of this 
bill. There can be only one legitimate objection 
to it upon the ground of expediency. If gentle- 
men will once come out and consider this bill as 
divested of every political bearing—if they will 


| lay aside the politician for the time being—there 


| position to it. 


Mr. McMULLIN. Well, my colleague has | 


gone off half cocked. [Laughter.] I did go down | 
to Alexandria$ and voted against the call for the 

convention at that particular time; and why? Be- | 
cause | wanted to wait until the late census had 

been taken. But my eastern friends, having the | 
balance of ower in their hands, wished to keep 
it, and so forced us into the convention, without 
giving us of the west the advantages of that cen- 
sus, and the increased value of our property. We 
at the west wanted to wait till the new census | 


had been taken, when our rapid increase of pop- | 


ulation would show whether we were entitled to | 
an equal representation with the east. The east, 

owever, forced us into the convention; but when 
that body assembled, they had to wait until the 
new census had been taken. They had to adjourn 


will be no difficulty in relation to it. I will 
tell you what that objection is. The old States 
are fearful they shall loose some of their citi- 
zens. The old States are afraid they will have 
to feed the tide of emigration which will flow 
towards these lands in the new States and Terri- 
tories. Gentlemen are afraid they will be cutdown 
as members of Congress. Now, if the question 
were put to each member of Congress who opposed 
this bill, he would be compelled to come forward 
and admit that this was the true ground of his op- 


to the bill, and one which is not easily overcome. 
But, notwithstanding I admit the force of the objec- 
tion; notwithstanding I shall regret to see my 
neighbors leave Virginia; notwithstanding I shall 
regret to see the hard-fisted ey of the 
country—those citizens of Virginia who have been 
the tenants and the laborers for the land aristocrats 
of Virginia—paying to the swell-head aristocracy 
of Virginia from one third to one half of their labor 
in the shape of rent,—I say, although I should 


I admit it is an objection with'me | 


regret very much to detractfrom the laboring pop- | 


ulation of Virginia, yet when the question presents 
itself, whether the industrious farmers and me- 


| chanics be permitted to better their condition by 


emigrating to the West, I cannot but answer in 
theaffirmative. Thatissufficientforme. If these 
men will be benefited by their emigration to the 
new States, why, I say, in the name of their fam- 
ilies, in the name of all that is sacred, let them go. 
[ will part with them when I know it is for their 
good, though it will be with very great reluctance. 

ut | have seen so much of the condition of this 
class of laboring people in the State of Virginia, 


that I cannot do otherwise than assist by all the | 


means in my power any proposition which looks 


| to the improvement of the condition of those peo- 


and go home, and thus subject the State to thou- | 
sands of dollars expense because eastern Virgin- | 


ians would not take the advice of western men, | 
and wait until the census had been taken before | 
the convention should assemble. So, if my col- | 


t 


ple. Why, I have had two or three tenants my- || 


self, [laughter,] and I know that the tenants con- 


tribute from one third to one half of their labor in | 


the payment of rent. But, suppose you take 
awuy that portion of the population, what is to 
become of the landed interests of the State? Why, 


| 
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unless they own slaves or purchase them, the 
land must decrease in value, or they must go to 
work themselves. 

But suppose the poor man emigrates to the 
West, and settles down upon one hundred and 
sixty acres of land: he can, instead of paying one 
third of his labor to support the rich and indo- 
lent, appropriate it to the education of his chil- 
dren and the purchase of the necessaries for his 
family—goods, wares, and merchandise. I ask 
gentlemen to look at this question as a practical 
one. Let them look at itas common-sense men. 
I stated, a while ago, that if you pass this bill, it 
will increase the revenues of the Government. 
Sir, Lam prepared to make good that declaration. 
I am ready to stake my reputation upon it, so far 
as the means, the revenues, of the Government 
are concerned. Does not every gentleman from 
the South know, that among the white laborers of 
the country, one third or one half of their labor 
goes to the support of others? And does not 
every man know that if this bil! shall pass, these 
laborers can settle down upon this land, and pro- 
duce sufficient for the education of their children 
and for the purchase of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise for the use of their families? And I beg 
gentlemen to remember, that if they desire the 
preservation of this glorious Umon, and the per- 
petuity of our free institutions, it is to be mainly 
effected by the virtue and intelligence of our peo- 
ple, which will be best promoted by a liberal 
system of education. I beg the House, and the 
country also, to remember, that genius and talent 
are not confined to those born and reared in brick 
houses and marble palaces; but that as bright and 
brilliant intellects are often to be found amongst 
the poorer classes of the community, as in the 
higher walks of society. 

Mr. Chairman, pass this bill, and these persons 


will be enabled to contribute to the Treasury of 


the nation, by way of tax or tariff upon foreign 
goods, an amount which will more than compen- 
sate the Government for the value of these lands. 
| ask and bee gentlemen to look at this view of the 

| subject—I mean those gentlemen who are looking 
at this question with a view to the financial inter- 
ests of the country. Sir, opposition to this bill 
comes not only from the old States, upon the prin- 
ciples which I have endeavored to point out, but 
from some of the manufacturing districts. Hu- 
man nature is the same throughout this great uni- 
verse, surrounded by similar circumstances. Self- 
interest is a great controlling principle. 

Those gentlemen representing manufacturing 
interests dislike the idea of seeing this bill pass. 
Why? They fear that the laborers—the manu- 
facturing hands—will leave the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and go to the West, and that, in consequence 
of the diminution of laborers, the wages of labor 
will advance among them. This, they fear, will 
be the effect of the emigration of the laborer from 
the North and East to the West. Sir, I say let 
these men go to the West; and the emigration 
invited from abroad will fill their places—the for- 
eigners will take their positions in the manufactur- 
ing districts at the North. Oh! some gentlemen 
havea holy horror of foreigners; some gentlemen in 

| this country object to foreigners coming amongst 
us. I think that objection comes with a very bad 
grace from any man that is the descendant of a for- 
eigner. And is there any man in this House, or 
in this country, who is not the descendant of a 
foreigner? When our Pilgrim Fathers first landed 
at Jamestown, were not they foreigners? And 
why did the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bowe] the other day get up here and undertake 
to abuse foreigners? Are there nct in this House 
and in this country many gentlemen who have 
an aversion to the immigration of the Irish and 
Dutch? 1 was entertained by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] who addressed the 
House so ably and eloquently upon this question. 
He presents himself as the son of a land squatter. 
If it were proper to speak of myself personally, I 
| could show to the House that, although I am not 
the son of a squatter, yet I am the grandson of an 
Irishman and a Dutchman. Cee My 
| grandparents on both sides were Dutch and frish. 
I feel mortified and disgusted at this aversion to 
| the emigration of foreigners. 
| Mr. Chairmar, I say to these gentlemen be 
| not alarmed. Let the foreigners avail themselves 
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of homes 
amongst us. 
ments of Patrick Henry. 
‘* Fetter not commerce. Invite foreigners to your 
country; let them fell the forests, and cultivate the 
soil.”” Mr. Chairman, | say let them come. I 
fear not the ecclesiastical influence of Catholics. 1 
believe too firmly in the truth of the Protestant 
Christian theology, to fear any injury to our insti- 
tutions by the influx of Catholics. 1 say let them 
come. Why do you wish them to remain in their 
own country, tied down by the most tyrannical 
laws upon earth—the mere dupes and serfs of the 
aristocrats of the Old World? Ah! if [ were dis- 
posed to raisea political question—which, by-the- 
by, Lam not disposed to do—I could account for 


the dislike of certain gentlemen to the immigration 


of Dutch and Irish to this country; there is rather 
too much democracy amongst them; they are the 
most democratic of all the foreigners that come to 
our shores. Yes, sir, I say let them come. They 
you good citizens. They are good 
soldiers, and peaceable, quiet, orderly citizens, 


u 


will make 


But pass this bill, and what else will you do? | 


You will rid your cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Paliimore, and all the large cities of the Union, of 
their surplus population—a population weighing 
hike ai cubus upon those cities. Let them go 
to the West and settle upon those lands, where 


in the land of freedom—let them come | 
Go back and examine the senti- | 
What were his views? | 


t 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. McMullen. 
of the country? The interests of this Govern- 
ment depend upon the productiveness of the coun- 
try. 


| lishments, yet, I say, the great bone and sinew of 


the country consists of the agriculturists and 
mechanics of the country. Upon them depend, 
mainly, the support of this Government. To the 
extent, then, that you give to agriculturists the 
power to add to the commercial branchesof agricul- 
ture, you add to the wealth of the nation. Specu- 
lators may purchase from and sell to each other, 
but that does not create anything—does not add to 
the wealth of the nation. But tothe extent that you 
add to the agricultural or mechanical interests, you 
promote the great national interests of the country. 
Is not that true? Then, sir, when you place a 
home within the reach of every poor man who has 


| no home, whether he bea farmer or mechanic, you 


add to the wealth of the nation. Not only so, but 


| if there is any truth in the argument of the learned 


| States through which the railroads pass, to aid in || 


| good in reference to this bill. 


they may acquire a competency for themselves 1] 


and for their families. 

Mr. Chairman, | shall not now speak of, and 
contrastthe difference between the amendment and 
the original bill. 
favor of the occupant law. [ am for it to-day, and 
I am inclined to believe that [ should prefer to 
have the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
{Mr Brown] incorporated into the bill 
which [ reported from the committee, 

Mr. Chairman, these lands belong to the peo- 
ple, and this Congress is acting in the character 
of a trustee, agent, and representative of the peo- 
ple. We have the right to dispose of them, they 
having been acquired by cession and by purchase. 
And Lask you, who contributed most largely in 
the purchase and acquisition of these lands? The 
poor, laboring classes of the country, who consti- 
tute the soldiery of the country, when brawny 
arms and strong hearts are needed for protection. 


Sissipp 


Your generais, your colonels, and officers, receive | 


all the credit, yet the poor soldiers of the country 


But, sir, ] have ever been in | 


who fight the battles, are entitled to your grateful | 


consideration. 

Pass this bil, and what else do you do? Let 
those poor men leave your cities, go to the West, 
and settle down upon the Government lands, and 


let your country become involved in war with a 


foreign nation, and what will be the feelings of 
these men? Having been taken up from poverty, 
from oppression, from a state of indebtedness, 
from a state of misery and degradation, and hav- 
ing been elevated to a platform of equality with 
their fellow men, you will see these poor men, 
whom we are now voting to invite to go upon 
these lands, the first to comeforward and shoulder 
their knapsacks and muskets, in defense of our lib- 
erties. Yes, sir; let the proud British lion ever 
again approach our shores in a hostile attitude, 
and it will be made to crouch beneath the mighty 
power of these patriotic, heroic, and worthy citi- 
zens. 

| have, from my youth up, been in favor of the 
occupant law, and of the power of Congress to 
pass such alaw. If Congress has the power to 
pass it for two, five, or ten years, it follows, asa 
matter of course, that it has also the power to 
pass it for fifty or for a hundred years, or to pass 
a perpetual occupantlaw. Pass this bill, and vou 
will protect this class of the community against 
the cold-hearted, land-jobbing, and land-specula- 
ting class. 

{ would make these lands ashome to them and 
to their children. I would allow them, according 


{Mr. Brown,] to pay the Government the Gov- 
ernment price for these lands, and then sell and 
dispose of them as they may think proper. This 
view had presented itself to my mind. 

Sut Lask gentlemen again, to tell me who is to 
be injured by the passage of this bill? Does not 
every gentleman here know that the interests of 
this Government depend not upon the speculations 


gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Hau,} who urged 
upon Congress the propriety of passing railroad 
bills, granting alternate sections of land to the 


their construction—and [ admit that there is great 
force in his arguments—I say, if the argument is 
legitimate and proper, the same principles will hold 
Let those persons 
come forward and settle upon your public lands, 


and you increase the value of the remainder of | 


those lands. This Government being the owner 


/ of upwards of 1,400,000,000 of acres of land, if 
| you dispose of them for the future at the same 


rate as you have disposed of them for the last || 


twenty years, it will require some four or five hun- 
dred years to dispose of your entire public do- 
main. And it must be remembered, that even if 
every head of a family, who is entitled to the ben- 
efit of this bill, should avail himself, or herself, of 
its provisions, that would only dispose of about 
100,000,000 of acres, thus leaving to the Govern- 
ment about 1,300,000,000 of acres. If, according 


to my argument just now, these persons will pay 
n 


_ into the Treasury a portion of their labor, whic 


they now pay for rent, they will, in that way, re- 
imburse the Government for the value of those 
lands sooner than the sale of those Jands would 
do it, at the Government price. You will also 
enable the Government to sell the remainder of 
your lands. Do you not wish your lands settled? 
The peace, happiness, and welfare of the country 
demand it. 


Mr. Chairman, let these poor men go, and let | 
the weeping widow go too, with her helpless or- | 


phan children. Oh, [ can see her now in my im- 
agination, wending her way tothe far West, with 
her little helpless sons and daughters, and settling 
down upon her home at the West; and I see her 
rearing up a log cabin to shelter them from the pit- 


iless storm, and digging up a few hills of corn, || 


from which she can derive sustenance for her or- 
phan children. Is there a manin this House who 
would, by his vote, deny a home to the fatherless 
and to the widow? 


Pass this bill and you will make the recipients | 
of its bounty better neighbors, better husbands, | 


better patriots, better soldiers, and better chris- 
tians. In the language of the title of the bill, it is 
calculated net only to promote agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation, Coe conduces to the promo- 


tion of christianity, civilization, and industry. No | 
man, Mr. Chairman, entertains a higher opinion | 


of his colleagues than I do of mine. They are 
gentlemen of learning, of ability, and of distine- 
tion, at home and abroad. It is painful for me to 
differ with them as I do upon this question. They 
are responsible alone to their constituents as I am 
tomine. I presented my views to my constituents 
upon this bill, and told them that I would cast my 
vote in its favor unless otherwise instructed. In 
view of a memorable fact with which I am ac- 


. | quainted, I beg gentlemen to pause before voting 
to the views of the gentleman from Mississippi, , 


upon this bill. 1 remember that at the last Con- 


| gress, a distinguished and eloquent member from 


| speech. 


Louisiana [Mr. Morss] voted against this bill, 
and thatin supportand justification of his vote, he 
delivered a clear, argumentative, and eloquent 
He characterized this measure as more 
villainous than any ever before Congress. When 


_ he returned home and again stood before his constit- 


! 
‘ 


uents as a candidate for Congress, P have been in- | 





Yes, sir; and much as gentlemen have at || 
heart the protection of your manufacturing estab- | 








ne 
formed—whether truthful or notI cannots 


: ; ay—thar 
in consequence of the course he then pursued iad 
the vote he then gave, he lost some thousand odien 


and thereby his seatuponthis floor. Lest gentle. 
| men may share a like fate, I beg of then: to Weich 
well this measure in all its bearings before aie 
| their votes. The intention I had formed aime 
senting views with regard to various other aspects 
of this bill, I fear I will have to forego, the eXpire 
tion of my time is so near at hand. zr. 

Mr.GAYLORD. As the gentleman has s 
this bill will encourage commerce, manufactures 
/and navigation. TI should like to inquire whether 

it will extend any encouragement to matrimony 
[ Laughter. | : 
Mr. McMULLIN. I thank the gentleman fo, 
| the interrogatory. (Laughter.] It is a glorious 
idea, and I thank my friend from Alabama Me 
Situ] for its introduction. The passage of this 
| bill will inspire the young man with hope, and 
energy, and enterprise. He will be seen flying tothe 
| fertile regions of the West, with her who is dear tp 
| his heart, to seek a home—a home which he may 
| call his own; which, improved by his labor, he 
will bequeath as a rich inheritance to his children, 
| This is a measure not partial in its operation, by 
| benefiting all. I am sure every member present 
| is prepared to vote for or against the bill. I re. 
turn my most sincere thanks to the gentlemen of 
the committee for their kind attention to th 
remarks I have just submitted on the homestead 
bill. 

I will proceed now to refer to some politica 
matters. If I did not, it might be that my re. 
marks would be ruled out of order, as so many 
|, gentlemen who have preceded me have not con- 
fined themselves to the discussion of this bill, but 
have defined their political positions. I will cal 
attention for a few moments to the political aspect 
of the country. Since the commencement of the 
session scarcely anything has been eaid but wha 
has had a bearing, either directly or remotely, onthe 
next presidential canvass. In my opinion, barter- 
| ing, trading politicians, pursuing this course, de- 
| tract very much from themselves, and the characte: 

_ of our beloved country. I thank God that we have 
so many great men inthe Democratic ranks, For 
either of them will I cast my vote with a great 
deal of pleasure. I want to tell the Democratic 
| party, North, South, East, and West, the kind of 

Democrat I am, the kind they oughtto be, and 
‘| must be, if they expect me to enter into full fel- 
lowship with them. I belong to the old-line Dem- 
ocrats. I am an old-fashioned Jeffersonian Jack- 
son Democrat. The Democratic party, | hold, 
are capable of selecting as their candidate for the 
Presidency a man who will receive my full and 
entire support against any gentleman the Whig 
party may nominate. In other words, I believe 
that the Democratic party are incapable of select 
ing as their candidate for the Presidency any man 
| over whom I would prefer the Whig nominee— 
of course with a slight proviso. 

A Voice. What is the proviso? 

Mr. McMULLIN. My friend requests to know 
the character of the proviso. I voted in the last 
Congress for a portion of the compromise meas- 
ures. I voted for the fugitive slave law, for the 
Texas boundary bill, and for the establishment of 
territorial governments in Utah and New Mexico 
|| These laws it is now my desire to see faithfully 
and honestly executed. Fer no man will | vote 
as a candidate for the Presidency who | believe 
will not in good faith carry out the provisions ot 
the compromise. I would like, of course, that can- 
didates should state their positions. I donot know 
what course may be pursued in the Baltimore con- 
ventions, but I take it for granted that the Dem- 
ocrats will show their hands—that they will unboot 
and make their tracks—not in the sand, that may 
be washedaway. If they do not do thir, I will not 
support them. The Democratic party, | will re- 
mark here, have enough to do to fight. the great 
Whig party, without raising difficulties in our own 
midst. 1 request the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, (Mr. Venase,} and every other Dem- 
ocratic gentleman upon this floor, to adopt the 
language of the sage F'ranklin— 


« Let us to the faults of onr friends be blind, 
And they will ever treat us kind.’’ 


What good will result to you, my friends from 
South Carolina, by cutting loose from your Dem- 


ated, 
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ee associated with both parties in the last and | 


° 


thelieve that party right. 
i) read out of the Democratic church every 
ist, by whatever name he may call him- 
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* Here the hammer fell.] 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


spPEECH OF HON. O. B, FICKLIN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


iy rue House or Representatives, 
April 24, 1852. 

rho bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac 
oa and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
swery man who is the head of a family, and a citizen of the 
ted States, a hamestead of one bundred and sixty acres 
snd out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
vyand cultivation of the same, for the period therein 
fed, being under consideration, in Committee of the 


Whole— 


Mr. FICKLIN said: I am gratified, Mr. Chair- | 


_that I have obtained the floor for the purpose 
sving my views upon the homestead bill; and 
.< | donot intend to indulge in any remarks upon 
, yr any irrelevant matter, | may be permit- 
od, before entering into the discussion of this bill, 
sav a word in reference to a kindred measure, 
vhich was before the House a few days ago, and 
which was leftin somewhat an equivocal position 
»the House going into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. I refer to the 
sranting preémption rights to persons who 
have made improvements along the line of the Chi- 
xy and Mobile Railroad, and propose, in a very 
fw words, and in a very brief manner, to sub- 
my views upon the provisions of that bill, and 


Mr. Chairman, the last Congress (as is well 
known to the members of this House) passed an 
act granting alternate sections of land for the con- 

tion of the Chieago and Mobile Railroad and 

res, Which act was approved by President 
more on the 20th day of September, 1850. By 
vitue of the provisions of this act, the States 
rough which this road was located owning pub- 
ands are entitled to the alternate sections near 
Prior to the passage of the act granting 
these lands to the States to aid in the construction 
the Chicearo and Mobile Railroad, and without 
any reference whatever to the action of the Gen- 
eal Government in making such grant, many 
lividuals had become actual settlers on and ad- 

t to the lines of said roads, upon the public 


n 


ne line 


en to pass on to the discussion of the homestead 


ads of the General Government. These persons | 


tlong, if you please, to that class which in times 
bast were most unjustly branded as ** squatters,” 

twho are, in point of fact, meritorious and de- 
serving citizens. ‘They located upon those lands, 
supposing that they would be able to pay for them, 

i their great sin consists in not having had the 

ey to do so. 

The State of Illinois, understanding the condi- 
on of things, and the merits of this class of actual 
wttlers located on that portion of the public lands 
to which the State was entitled, passed an act, which 
was approved February 10th, 185], granting a 
oreéemption right to actual settlers, and allowing 
them three months to prove their preémption, and 
twelve months to make the payment. I give the 
‘lowing extract from the twenty-fifth section of 
eact of the Illinois Legislature: 

Sec. 25. That each and every person who, on the twen- 
beth day of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
any, was the owner of any improvements made previous 
Wat date, or any Jot of Jand conveyed to the said com- 
ay,and who became such owner with a view to a resi- 
nee on, or occupation of euch lot of land for agricultural 
parpaees, shall have the right to purchase, at not exceeding 
. » per acre, a quantity of the lot so owned, te be bound- 
“hy the legal subdivisions, not exceeding one quarter 
“ction, to consist of the quarter quarter, half quarter, or 
Warter section, which will include the improvement afore- 
“id: Provided, That any person claiming the right to pur- 
Case under the provisions of this act, shall, within three 
oaths from the date of selecting the lands, file in the 


aeeeent Congress whose course I condemn. | 
_myself, 1 shall associate with no party unless | 


If I had m¥ way, I | 


| 


The Homestead Bill—Mr. Fickhon. 


clerk’s office of the circuit court of the county in which 
the land claimed is situated, a notice to the said trustees 
and corporation, of his, her, or their claims, describing 
the land by its numbers, accompanied with an affidavit, 
stating the date and object of the improvement, the time 
and manner when and how he, she, or they became the 
owner thereof, and also the affidavits of at least two resi- 
dents of the county, proving the facts in relation to such 


| Claim: nd provided further, That the right of way apon 


and across any lot of land sold under the provisions of this 
section, not exceeding two hundred feet in width, shall be re 
served and retained for the passage of the road, as the same 
may be located and constructed, and any person claiming 
the right to purchase as aforesaid, shall, within twelve 
months from the date of commencing work on the road 


| within the county in which the land is situated, pay the 


said trustees or the corporation, the consideration money 
for the land claimed ; which payment shall! entitle him, her, 
or them, to a deed conveying an estate in fee; but in case 
of failure to make such payment, the right to make the pur- 
chase shall cease. When two or more persons claim the 
right to purchase the same lot of land, and file the proof of 
ownership as herein required, the person proving the first 
residence by himself, or those under whom he claims the 
improvement, shall have the right to make the purchase, 
but no sale or conveyance of any lot of land ur ler the pro 


| Visions of this section shall affect the rights or equities of 
| parties claiming the same, as between each other. 


| lic Lands, and met their approval. 


This proves to you what lilinois believed to be 
right, in regard to this meritorious class of citizens. 
She has protected such of them as were on her side 
of the line, on the sections falling to that State; and 
now we ask that the General Government shall do 
likewise, in regard to those who are on her side of 
the line, by passing a bill similar in its provisions 
to the law of Illinois. 


Within a few days of the commencement of this 
session, | introduced a bill to accomplish that 
object. It was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
A few days 
since it was reported to the House by the Hon. 
Mr. Freeman, of Mississippi, and owing partly 
to the indisposition of members to having the great 
number of bills reported by the Committee on 
Pablie Lands put on their passage, and partly to 
a misapprehension of its provisions, growing out 
of the hasty reading of the bill, some opposition 
was manifested to its immediate passage, and the 
bill now remains on the Speaker’s table. 

The following is a copy of the bill: 

Be it enacted, ¥c., That each and every person who, on 
the twentieth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, was owner of any 
improvement made previous to that date on any tract of 
land now owned by the United States, and situated within 
the limits reserved from sale by order of the Government, 
because of the grant of alternate sections to the States of 
Ili:nois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the coustruc 
tion of the Chicago and Mobile Railroad and branches, by 
virtue of an act of Congress, approved September twentieth, 
eichteeen hundred and fifty, entitled ** An act granting the 
‘right of way, and making a grant of land to the States of 
* Iilinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the construc 
‘tion of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile,” and who be 
came such owner with a view to a residence on, or occupa 
tion of, such tract of land for agricultural purposes, shall 
have the right to purchase, at the price established by law 
in reguiating the sales of said lands, a quantity of the tract 
80 improved not less than forty, nor more than one hundred 
and sixty acres, in legal subdivisions, on which said im 
provement may be situated: Provided, That any person 
ciaiming the right to purchase under any provision of this 
act, shall, within three months from the date hereof, file 
with the register of the proper land office a notice describ 
ing the land by its numbers, accompanied with an affidavit 
stating the date and object of the improvement, the time 
and manner, when and how, he, she, or they, became the 
owner thereof, and also the affidavits of at least two resi 
dents of the county in which such improvement is situated, 
proving that said improvement was made with a view to 
residence, or for agricultural purposes: dnd provided, 
further, That the nght of way upon and across any tract 
of Jand claimed under the provisions of this act, not ex 
ceeding two hundred feet in width, shall be reserved and 
retained for the eaid railroad and branches, as the same 
may be located and constructed; and any persen ciaiming 
the right to purchase as aforesaid, shall, within twelve 
mouths from the passage of this act, pay to the receiver of 
the proper land office, the sum of money so established by 
law to be paid as aforesaid; and on failure of said actual 
settler either to prove his right of preémption within three 
months, or to pay for the land within twelve mouths after 
the passage of this act, as herein required, the said land 
containing the improvements as aforesaid, shall be subject 
to entry by any other person making application therefor. 

Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That when two or 
more persone claim the right to purciiase the same tact of 
land, and file proof of ownership as herein required, the 
person proving the first residence by himself, or by those 
with whom he claims the improvement, shall have the right 
to make the purchase, but no sale or conveyance of any 


_ tract of land under the provisions of this act, shall affect 


the rights or equities of parties claiming the same as be 
tween each other. 

That road, so far as it relates to Illinois, has now 
been located. Weknew where it goes, and through 
what country it passes, and whose rights and in- 
terests are affected by it. 


S21 


Ho. or Reps. 


It will be recollected, sir, by those who are 
familiar with the preémption bill which was passed 
in the year 184], that by the provisions of that 
act an individual, wishing to obtain the benefit of 
a preémption, was required within thirty days, I 
believe the time is, after he first made his location 
and selection of land, to make an application at 
the proper land office, designating the tract of land 
on which he had located, and signifying his inten- 
tion to claim his preemption, and he was also re- 
quired, within twelve months of that time, to enter 
and pay for the land at the Government price, 

Within a short time after the passage of the act 
granting alternate sections of land to the Chicago 
and Mobile road, there was issued an Executive 
order to the officers of the several land offices for 
the withdrawing and withholding from sale those 
lands. They were taken out of market for the 
purpose of permitting the railroad to be located, 
and the alternate sections granted to the State to 
be selected. The road has now been located, and 
the alternate sections have been selected, and con- 
sequently the offices will be opened for the sale of 
the remaining landsas usual. Notice has already 
been given by the proper officer, that the land of- 
fices will be opened in July next for the sale of 
theselands. What, then, is the result, Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen of the committee? Persons 
who had made improvements, and who then were, 
and now are, actual settlers along the line of that 
road, have been unable to enter their land, because 
it was reserved from sale for more than 
months; consequently they are not 


twelve 
protected by 
any preémption law now in force, and additional 
legislation 1s necessary if he would save them from 
the speculator. It is a question, when these lands 
shall come into market in July next, whether the 
provisions of the bill which is upon the Speaker’s 
table shall be passed, so as to protect the actual 
settler against the speculator, and to give the man, 
the sweat of whose brow, and the labor of whose 
hands, have made the improvement, the first right 
to purchase the land from the Government at $2 50 
per acre? or whether the land shall be thrown 
open to a scramble between the man who made 
the improvement and the swarm of speculators 
who wish to avail themselves of the benefit of the 
labor of another? 


The question is distinctly made 
between 


the actual settler, who has erected his 
cabin upon the land, fenced in and cultivated it, 
and the speculator, who seeks to wrest it 
him. That bill was published the ifter 
its presentation, by my honorable friend from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Fraeeman,} in the ** Globe,” and is 
open to the inspection and examiation of all who 
desire to examine it. 


irom 


I trust it has been, or will 
be, sO examined, and so considered, that whe n it 
shall ; j ' "| 

shall again be called up there wil 
to its passage. 


be no objection 
If these people shall not be pro- 
tected in the improvements which they have made 
when the land offices shall be opened, any person 
will have a right to evter those lands; and he who 
can reach the office first, having the money to pay 
for them, will be the successful applicant. In this 
way those whose labor has imparted value to the 
land, are liable to be turned out of doors, without 
shelter from the heat of a summer’s sun, or the 
pitiless peltings of a winter’sstorm. I cannot be 

lieve that Congress will either refuse or neglect te 
pass a bill so salutary in its operation. 

Mr. HUNTER. [ ask the gentleman whether 
itis not a fact, that the law making this grant of 
lands, in terms saves t! 
attached at the time of re of the bill? 

Mr. FICKLIN. It saves all preé mption rights 
that had then attached, because s 
not be divested. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to ask, further, what 
is the nature and meaning of the term attach? 

Mr. FICKLIN. [If the actual settler had mads 
his appli vation at the proper land office for a pre- 
emption, according to law, prior to the passage of 
the act granting alternate sections, his right to a 
preémption would have attached, and he could have 
proceeded to complete his title; but the men which 
this bill is intended to protect, had located on the 
land before the bill passed, but had not taken this 
preliminary, but necessary step. 

Mr.HUNTER. Does this preémption bill pro 
pose to extend protection to those only who were 
actual settlers at the time of the passage of the 
alternate section act ? 


preémptions which had 


i 


ne 
1 
the passag 


h rights could 


i 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. Ficklin. 


Mr. FICKLIN. It protects, and is intended || sented in proportion to its population. In Great 


for the benefit only of those who were bona fide 
settlers at the time of the passage of the act grant- 
ing alternate sections. That is all I desire to do, 
and no amendment, excluding all others, can be 
too strong for me. Those who have been attracted 
to the line of the road since the lands were granted, 
have gone there for speculation, and can take care 
of themselves; but the actual settler, the poor 
man who has labored to make himself a home, is 
very differently situated, 

Mr. HUNTER. My objection to the bill was 
purely on the ground, that I supposed it protected 
those who had made locations on the line of the 
road since the alternate sections were granted to 
the State; but I have no objection whatever to 
granting a pre:mption to the actual settler whose 
unprovement was made prior to the grant of the 
lands, 

Mr. FICKLIN. That is all [I desire; and I 
cannot believe that any gentleman who under- 
stands the bill, will object to its being called up 
and p issed, 

Mr. HALL, I will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio, with the permission of my friend from Illi- 
nois, what the Committee on Public Lands under- 


stand by this bill. Ithas been represented to them, | 


and | suppose truly, that there were certain set 
tlers upon some of this land-——which, under the bill 


alluded to, was reserved to the United States— | 


who had not complied with the preémption law, 
aud of course were not protected by the terms of 


that bill; and yet they had made settlements and | 


improvements. The State of Illinois has secured 
to all sach who have settled upon the land granted 
to that State, their rights, at $2 50 per acre. This 


bill merely proposes that those who had settled 


upon the land reserved to the Government, before | 


the passage of the bill referred to, shall have the 


land at $2 5) per acre; although they had not com- | 


lied with the preémption law. 

Mr. FICKLIN. Mr. Chairman, having said 
thus much in regard to that preémption bill, [ pro- 
pose to proceed to the consideration of the sub- 
ject immediately before the committee—the home- 
stead bill, which wasintroduced by my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr.Jonnson.] From the opponents 
of this bill we have had some speeches, to which 
I have listened with great interest. They were 
marked with thought and ability. 

1 have carefully read the sneech of the honorable 
member from Maine, [Mr. Fciver;] and although 


‘T have bestowed as much thought in the investiga- | 


tion of his reasons as I was enabled to do, I 
see nothing in them, although his arguments are 


speciously put together, which is calculated to | 


rnise a doubt in the minds of those in favor of the 
homestead bill—nothing at all. Sir, my friend 
lives too near the Canada line to understand our 
land system. He quotes authorities which are 


not consonant with our interests in this country. | 


He cites the opinions of British lords. I would 


rather have the opinion of one of our lords of the | 
soil—one of the sovereigns of our land, on this | 
subject, (although he may never have read a book || 


on entails or contingent remainders,) than the 
opinion of a British lord, with all his legal lore. It 


is known to me, and it is known to all of those | 
who have given any attention to the British land | 


system, that it is directly the opposite of ours. 
Under the English law, the lands are in the hands 


of a few wealthy families—a few pampered aris- | 
Their pol cy isto hold them in the hands | 


tocrats, 
of the few—ours is to have them pass into the 
hands of the many, to distribute them amongst 
those of the people who will cultivate them. 
desire to see them owned and occupied by the 


lords of the soil, the sovereign people of this coun- | 


try. 


regularly-graduated dependence from the King 
down to the humbleet tenant who tills the soil. 
The title descends from the Crown. Her policy 


is to preserve a pampered landed aristocracy, which | 
policy is at war with the best interests of this 


country. 
We extend the right of suffrage to all male citi- 


zens over twenty-one years of age. Great Britain | 


restricts the right of suffrage to her privileged 


We | 


Britain the rotten-borough system obtains, by 
which that equilibrium is destroyed, and a few 
favored individuals in one locality, counterbalance 


ten, twenty, or fifty times their number in other 
localities, 


The great manufacturing city of Manchester, 


with eight thousand electors, sends no more mem- 
bers to Parliament than Thetford, with only one 
hundred and sixty voters. Liverpool, numbering 
twelve thousand voters, sends the same number 
of members as Chippinham, with but two hundred 
and seventeen. The west riding of Yorkshire, 
with thirty thousand voters, is placed on a footing 
with Harwich, numbering but one hundred and 
eighty-one electors. 

Under this cunningly-devised scheme of repre- 
sentation, it is so arranged that one sixth part of 
the qualified voters of that country elect a majorit 
of the House of Commons, and, as before ual, 


but one sixth of the male inhabitants of twenty- 
| one years of age are allowed to vote. 
The House of Lords is totally independent of | 


the people, as is also the sovereign who claims to 
rule by Divine right,and not by human suffrage. 


How could we expect that the people would have || 


any party amongst a set of rulers thus placed 
over them? The landsin Great Britain are owned 
by the crown and the nobility, who control the 
legislation of Parliament in such a way as to make 
the people ** the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’’ toa landed aristocracy. That thing should 
be guarded against inthis country by every means 
in our power. Our public lands should in some 


way pass into the hands of the people, the toi ing | 


million, who would dwell upon,and cultivatethem. 

The honorable member from Maine talked about 
the unconstitutionality of this measure, as have 
some others upon this floor. Ihave not taken the 
trouble to examine whether those gentlemen who 
question the constitutionality of this bill did or 


dier. Nor shall I do so, because their vote cannot 
change the power of Congress in the premises. If, 
however, they voted to grant bounty lands to sol- 


diers, I should like to know where they will find | 
I should like to know under what | 
clause of the Constitution they will find the power | 


the distinction. 


delegated to grant bounty lands to soldiers, that 


does not at the same time confer the power to | 


grant lands to the landless and homes to the home- 
less and houseless of thisGovernment. The prin- 
ciple is the same. IJ hold that we have unlimited 
control over the public lands of this Government. 
I hold that ample power is delegated to us by express 


grant of the Constitution, whereby we are author- 
_ ized to dispose of the property belonging to the | 
United States, land included. This is the consti- | 


tutional provision: 


** The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.”? 

It has been the uniform custom and practice of 
Congress to grant lands to individuals, corpora- 
tions,and States,in great and small quantities, from 


| the foundation of this Government up to the pres- 


enttime. The right, it seems to me, cannot now 
be questioned, for it has been sanctioned, I think, 
by every President who has had the honor of a seat 
in the Executive chair, from President Washing- 
ton down to President Fillmore. 
have signed bills granting lands to individuals, 
corporations, or States, 

My friend from Maine [Mr. Futter] seems to 


| think that we are going to run out of lands some 


of these days—that the time is coming on when 
we shall have no publiclands whatever. Ln look- 
ing through the vista of time, I cannot, aided even 


The British theory is, that every acre of || by fancy, reach the point when this Government 
land in that country has its lord; and there is a | 


will be without public lands. I venture the pre- 
diction, that while these States are bound together, 
and we have a Government, we shall have more 
public lands than would furnish homes for all of 
our people. If, like Rome, and some other ancient 
Governments that have preceded us, we shall be- 
come so dissolute and so corrupt as to be over- 
thrown, then, as a matter of course, land, liberty, 
and all that is dear to us, will go together. But 
while the States continue united, and while ours 


orders, so that only about one out of six who || is a free, independent, and republican Govern- 


would be legal voters here, can vote there. 


| ment, we shall not only have lands, but we shall 


With us each county, district, or State is repre- || have more lands than we can settle. It was 
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Dow, Jun., or some one else, who, 


lands, said, **if the individual owne 


| pendent people, that we are to occupy t 


/ it not known that at the close of our war With tha: 


Each and all | 
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Speaking of 
INCrease hi, 
d the whole 


the great desire of an acquaintance to 


world he would want a small piece outside ¢ 

potato patch.”’ It seems to me that that a 
would be about as rational as the desire of me 
friend from Maine, (Mr. Futier,]} who maintaiy, 
that we should not pass this billgranting these eae 
because, forsooth, some day or other we aeoaat 
need them. Iam one of those who believe es 
this is to be an ocean-bound Republic. Oy 


: lam one 
of those who believe, if we remain a free and inde. 


his whole 


continent. How was itin regard to Mexieo? 


people, many of them desired to be annexed », 
this country, and have our laws extended pyo, 
Mexico? How is it at this moment with that a 
try? Do we not all know that our difficulty 
rather in keeping these Mexican States away from 
us, than in attracting them to us? Is it not map. 
ifest that quite as soon as our population shal| be 
prepared for it, and perhaps much sooner. th, 
teeble Government of Mexico will totter 1, ing 
fall, and drop like a ripe pear into our lap? |; 
will devolve upon us the responsibility either of 
placing it under our own jurisdiction and gover. 
ment, or of seeing that it does not pass into jp. 
proper hands. Itis impossible that it shal] maip. 
tain itself much longer. 

We were told a few days ago by the honorable 


] gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpiep,) 


to whose remarks I listened with the most pro- 
found pleasure and to whom I return my thanks 
for his able and instructive speech, that we have 
upwards of an acre and a half of land for every 


|, human being upon the face of the globe. | is ¢s. 
|, timated that the globe contains between nine and 
| ten hundred millions of souls, and this Govern. 
| ment now owns between fourteen and fifteen hun- 


|| dred millions of acres of land, to say nothing of 
did not vote for grants of bounty land to the sol- || 


the hundreds of millions of acres of land in the old 
States owned by individuals; thus it will be seen 
that the time is not near at hand when we shall be 
in need of elbow room on this continent. 

Then, so far as my friend from Maine, [Mr. Fvi- 
LER,] or my friend from New York, {Mr. Jey- 
KINS,] is concerned, or any others who may enter- 
tain fears in regard to a scarcity of land in this 
country owned by this Government, I beg them 
to dismiss all fears upon that subject, because 
they are entirely groundless. One word more in 
regard to the speech of my friend from Pennsy!- 
vania, (Mr. Cuanpier.] He saw the true point 
in this case. We are now receiving in this coun- 
try, from 250,000 to 400,000 emigrants per an- 
num. The tide of incoming population is rapidly 
increasing. He had read in the British prints 
that it was a part of the policy of Great Britain to 
rid herself of the Celtic population in Ireland, and 
he had perceived that our cities must be so crowded 
with this population as to produce great inconve- 
nience. e had seen with the eye of a statesman 
that this population must be disposed of in some 
way or other, and not be pent up in the confines 
and purlieus of cities where they would soon be- 
come vicious, if they were not’ so already. It is 
but the part of wisdom and far-seeing statesman- 
ship to provide means of transportation and to 
send these people into the rural districts of this 
country, where they may enter upon the new 
lands, the virgin a Bp West, Southwest, and 
Northwest, and where they would be out of the 
way of many temptations to crime, and where by 
the sweat of their brows they can make a living. 
This would be not only beneficial to the cities 
themselves, but it is of the utmost importance to 
our emigrant population. 

While I have voted land bounties to our 80 
diers whenever these bills have come up, I may Ue 
permitted here to say, that this measure 1s mort 
salutary and more beneficent in its effects and oper: 
ation than any bounty land bill which has ever 
passed this House. The bounty land bill receives 
more votes—and why? Because it affects all the 
States, and because the citizens of all the States 
feel a direct interest in it. When they obtain land 
warrants, they sell them, and the money !s appr” 
priated by them to serve their wants and supply the 
necessities of life. Those land warrants are Very 
frequently located by the speculator, who holds 
them until the adjacent lands have been cultivated 
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: mproved, and thereby imparted value to his. 
» in mis case it is different. You require the 
oe who receives the benefits of this bill to lo- 
aie Upon the land, and remain there five years; 
~ 4 task you whether five years’ probation on 
wid lands, where the occupant is subject to the || 
ayations incident to a new country, is not equal 
three months’ campaign ? 
“Weare told by some that they are apprehen- 
ive, if this bill should pass, that there will bea 
eh from the old States to the new States—a kind 
“¢ eeperal stampede in the direction of the western 
og north and south western portions of this coun- 
vy, That will not be the case, however. In the 
st place, there are a great many individuals who 
attached to home, kindred, and the fireside of 
jeir youth. This isa strong feeling of the hu- 
vy heart, and one, too, which is not so readily 
vlinquished. This feeling alone will prevent 
any from quitting the home of their childhood. 
Those who are able to purchase will not select a 
vact of land in this new wilderness country, but 
«ill prefer to buy a home of their choice, land that 
as been improved by the erection of comfortable 
houses, and other conveniences, rather than take 
ope notof their choice, and remain on it five years 
fore perfecting their utle. 

There is still another class that will not avail 
themselves of this bill; they are such as are too 
poor to find means to pay the expense of emigra- 

¢ from the older to the new States, and of set- 

¢ on these ands; therefore those persons can || 

igo. When, then, you come to make the cal- 
sulation, you will find that those not now resi- 

ents of the new States, who will secure to them- 
selves the benefits of this bill, will be generally of | 
the middle, or rather not of the very poorest class, 
snd that the number w-Il not be so large by a great | 
deal as is anticipated by some gentlemen. The 
man who is too poor to purchase land, but who 
has means to defray traveling expenses, will go 
and select him a home under this bill, improve the 
land and obtain a patent for it at the end of five 
years; but the man who is too poor to reach the 
‘ands cannot, of course, enjoy their benefits, for 
though “* the waters are troubled, he cannot step 


[have heard it suggested by some of my friends 
from the older States, that if this bill shall become 
alaw, it will put an end, now and forever, to all 
revenue from the public lands; and by others, 
that it disjointed and discontinued the surveys of 
the public lands. If that were the case, much as 
lam in favor of this bill, { should be reluctant to 
vote for it, because I regard our present system 
of land surveys as one of the most perfect ever | 
devised by the wit of man. I would not for any- 
thing break it up, and have ourselves thrown back | 
into that confusion of land titles which has been 
witnessed in the State of Kentucky, and in other 
States of this Union, where our present model sys- 
tem of land surveys has not obtained. I repeat, that 
| would not be willing, upon any reasonble terms, 
to return to that old system so fruitful of lawsuits || 
and so fraught with evil to thecommunity. Such is | 
not, however, the operation of this bill. But gen- 
temen ask, ** Do you think that the Government 
wil pay the expense of these surveys of the pub- 
¢ lands, and derive no benefit from the sales?’’ 
Notatall. Ido not expect any such thing. But 
Ido expect the Government to bear the expense | 
of these surveys, and derive about the same rev- 
tue as is now derived from the land sales. How 
tol prove it? In this way, sir. When, in 1846 
tnd 1850, the bounty land bills of those two years 
vecame laws, we all know that the same cry went 
rth of no more revenue from the public lands. ”’ 
But was that the effect? Was that prediction veri- 
hed by the result ? Certainly not. The land sales || 
vent on as usual, and though they were not as 
arze as in the years 1835, ’36, and ’37, when we 
vere cursed with an inflated paper currency, yet 
‘Ney ran up about to the average sales in those 
years when the currency was in a healthy con- 
dition, And the reason of this is, that the man 
¥ho to-day makes a location on Government land, 
tnd in five years receives his patent for it, will 
purchase other lands for himself and his children, 


*complish it. And if he can collect together suf- | 
‘cent money even before he obtains his patent, || 
will purchase the land around him. There |, 


| pockets of the last doilar to buy land. 
| almost suffer, and let their families suffer for want 


| land sales. 
| Those exorbitant sales of lands were produced by 


| those times. 
| That was one of those great monetary expansions 


| pension system is much more analogous. 
| bill does not propose to furnish bread to the bread- 


The Beniesteatt Bill—Mr. Ficklin. 


is a desire common to all mankind, and not less 
striking in the American than in the European char- 
acter, to acquire title to land. This is one of the 
instincts of our nature, and men will drain their 
They will 


of the common necessaries of life, in order that 
they may accumulate land for their children. Such 
will continue to be the case when this bill is passed, 
and my word for it the receipts from land sales 
will continue, and we shall see repeated the results 
of 1846 and 1850, granting military bounty land 
warrants to our soldiers; it will not materially 
diminish the receipts of the land office from the 
sales of the public lands. It may do it to some 
extent, but not so much as is anticipated, 

Now, my friend from New York, [Mr. Jen- 
kins,]——and the same remark has been made by 
two or three gentlemen—referred to the receipts in 
1835, ’36, and °37, as acriterion in estimating these 
But that is no safe criterion at all. 


an inflated paper currency, which flooded the whole 
country, and resulted not only in bankruptcy to 
the people of the land States, but also to those of 
the manufacturing and mercantile sections of the 
Union. I believe that the land sales ran up to some- 
thing like forty millions of dollars in two years, in 
Sut that is no criterion whatever. 


superinducing a cisis that bankrupted the greater 
portion of those who had been engaged in specu- 
lation. Under the healthy operation of our land 


| system, the land sales in this country have yielded 


not far from two millions of dollars a year. 


I believe it was the honorable gentleman from | 


New York [Mr. Surnerrann] who undertook 
to prove by figures—and I do not at all question 


his proof—that one million of acres a year had | 


been, in times past, about the amount required 
in this country for actual settlement. Well, now, 


| gentlemen, by a little calculation, can see how 


long it would take, at the rate of one million of 
acres a year, to exhaust the fourteen hundred 
millions of acres of land that this Government 
owns. And then there would have to be an abate- 
ment from that amount of the lands which would 
he purchased by those who would prefer to select 
on pay for a home of their choice, rather than to 


be under the necessity of occupying land five | 


years hefore perfecting their titles, 


Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which appeals | 


directly to the human heart, and awakens the best 
feelings of our nature. [tis a bill which says to 
the landless, and homeless, and houseless who 
are tenants to others, You shall havea home, to be 
won and earned by your own perseverance and 
industry. You have but to locate upon the lands 
of this Government, and afier remaining there 
faithfully for the term of five years, you shall re- 
ceive a patent, and then you will feel that you are 


|one of the lords of the soil—that you are an 
| American citizen, an¢ have a home to live upon. 


Gentlemen have compared the objects of this 
bill to the provisions made by the French Govern- 
ment, and by other Governments, to furnish labor 
and support to their needy citizens, Sir, there is 
no resemblance whatever between them. Our 


This 


less, or meat to the hungry, but it says to all 
such, ** There is the land of the Government. Go 


| upon it and work, and make a living for your- 
It says to the | 


self.’’ It stimulates industry. 
man who is without a home: ‘* There is a home 
for you. There is a place where, by industry and 


by work, you can make a living, and secure an in- | 
dependence for yourself and your family.”’ Instead 


of furnishing meat and bread to the hungry, to 
the idle, the lazy, and the loafer, they are each 
told'to earn their living by the sweat of their brow, 
and are pointed to the land on which it can be 
done. We thus offer an additional admonition, 
and furnish an additional stimulant to our people 
to go and earn a livelihood by honest industry. 


| The opponents of this mode of granting land insist 
| that it is a gratuity or charity, which [| think 1s 


clearly not the case. If their premises are wrong, 


the force of their deductions from these premises | 


will be destroyed. It is no charity, because 
there is reciprocity in the agreement; there are 
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Hlo. or Rees. 
competent to contract, by which corresponding 
rights are acquired, and obligations mpesead, 

The Government virtually says to one of her 
citizens: | havea wide domain of public lands, 
wud desire their settlement: do you go and select a 
tract of one hundred and sixty acres, and as a 
condition precedent reside on it for five consecutive 
years, and [ will grant you a title in fee simple; 
which proposition the citizen accepts; and when 
he complies with the condition precedent, that 
being the consideration on his part, then, and not 
ull then, is he entitled to a patent. 

The same thing is done by private individuals 
and companies owning town sites or laree tracts 
of wild lands. They make grants for the purpose 
of inducing settlement and improvement, and re- 
gard themselves as benefited by the operation. 
These undertakings are regarded as mutually ben- 
eficial to the parties concerned, and such will be 
the effect of these grants by the Gove nment. 
When a farm is made on a tract of land, we all 
know that it brings into market the neighboring 
lands. The one follows the other, as certainly as 
effect follows its cause inany other instance. The 
Government has those lands. What can she do 
with them better than to have them settled by hardy 
and industrious farmers?) What other use, indeed 
has she for them? None that | can conceive of. 
The farmers who would occupy these lands must 
of necessity augment the exports and imports of 
the country, increase the revenue from duties, give 
employment to seamen, manufacturers, artisans, 
and indeed the products of their labor would be 
felt in all the ramifications of life. 

I indorse all that has been said hy the friends 
of this bill in regard to its efficacy in transforming 
the same communityinto better citizens: tt will 
elevate their character, make them feel that they 
havea stake in the country, and awaken in their 
hearts an imperishable love of, and attachment to, 
their homes. 


It will nerve the arm of the soldier 
in the hour of peril; and though all cannot say, 
‘This is my own, my native land,’’ yer the emi- 
grant in our midst will feel that in consequence of 
the bounty of our Government, the home of his 


adoption ts more dear to him than the land of 
his nativity. 


In the vear 1795, during the administration of 
TT . - 
General Washington, and near its close, the fol- 
lowing bill land to the 
French inhabitants of Gallipolis, and approved by 
him on the 3d of March of that year: 

Sec 4 And heif further enacted, That the President 
of the United =tates -hall be. and be is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to canse to be surveved, laid off, and di- 
vided, the remaining 20,000 acres of land, residue of the 
24,000 acres, into as many lots, or as the actual >et- 
ters of Gallipolis shall on ascertainment aforesaid anount 
to. and the same to be designated, marked, and numbered 
on a plat thereof, to be returned to the Secretary of the said 
Territory, together with a certificate of the courses of the 
said lots, the said low or party of the aforesaid tract, to he 
assigned to the settlers aforesaid by tot And the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized and empowered 
to issue letters patentas afore-aid, to the said actual set 
thers and their heirs, for the «aid 20,000 acres, to he held + y 
them in severalty in lot« to be designated and deseribed by 
their numbers on the plat a‘ore-aid, with condition in the 
same letters patent, that if one or more of the said cranters, 
his or her assignees, shall not. within five vears from the date 
of the same letters, make or canse and procure to be made 
an actual settlemeut on the lot or lots assigned to him, her, 
or they, and the eame continne for five veare thereatter, 
that then the said letters patent, ©o far as concerns the said 
lot or lots not settled ard continued to be settled as a ore- 
said, shall cease and determine. and the title thereof shall 
revert in the United States, in the same manner as if this 
law had not passed.’ 


was passed, granting 


parts, 


The Gallipolis act, it will be perceived, grants 
the title prior to the expiration of the term of five 
years’ occupation and settlement, whilst the bill 
now under consideration requires the five years’ 
occupation to be compiied with as a condition pre- 
cedent; otherwise the measures are very much the 
same in principle. 

Arkansas grants her public lands that have heen 
forfeited to the State for taxes to actual settlers, 
for the purpose of inducing immigration. Texas 
has offered similar inducements to immigrants. 
This Government has held out similar inducements 
to persons who would emigrate to Oregon. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the system 
which has been adopted by some of the other 
States. Take, for example, Kentucky. That State 
became the owner of large tracts of public land. 
She reduced the price to a mere nominal amount, 


mutual undertakings or covenants between parties || in some instances as low as twelve and a half cents 
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per acre. And what has been the result of it? Has 
it been, as my friend from Maine (Mr. Futier]} 
seemed to anticipate, that the country would be 
settled by loafers and idlers, such as they have in 
@Ganada? Not so. The result has been that 
Jackson’s purchase, in the southern part of Ken- 
tucky, represented now for some fourteen years 
on this floor by the Speaker, (the Hon. Linn 
Boyrp, of Kentucky,) has been settled by worthy, 
intelligent, and enterprising people; who, though 
poor at first, are grad 

that country is rapidly growing and improving; 
and the passing traveler is astonished at the growth 
of its towns and cities, and the number and extent 
of its farms. Look at the State of Georgia. 


Government it was agreed that the latter should 
extinguish the Indian title to a large tract of land 
known as the Cherokee country; and what was 
the policy of that State? It was a wise policy— 
the same as that adopted in parceling out the lands 
at Gallipolis. She determined to give that land to 
her citizens without charge, and she proceeded by 
lottery to decide the tract that each one should 
receive. This being done, the title was at once 
perfected, without requiring previous settlement 
on the land. 

W hat has been the result? Has it been to peo- 
»le the Cherokee country with a set of loafers and 
oungers, whose only object was to obtain a title to 

the land and then dispose of it as has been sup- 
posed would be the operation under this bill by 
my friend from Maine? Not so. I will venture 
to say that there is not in any one portion of that 
Empire State of the South, nor is there in any por- 
tion of the whole country, a more enterprising, in- 
dustrious, and thrifty peop!® than is to be found in 
the Chervkee country, in Georgia. A few years 
since (hat was an Indian country, but it now con- 
tains perhaps one third of the, population of that 
State. 

It is not necessary for our friends to seek for 
examples drawn from Canada, Great Britain, or 
any other foreign Government. Let them rather 
come home to our own country, and profit by the 
examples of such of our States as have practiced 
upon this policy. I hold, sir, that the plan of this 
bill is better, if possible, than that carried out by 
the State of Georgia, or that adopted in regard to 


the grant to inhabitants of Gallipolis; because in 
the State of Georgia the settler was not required to 


remain upon the land for any length of time in or- 
der to secure his ttle. This, | regard as a most 
essenual feature. By the provisions of this bill, 
the settler is not only required actually to take 
possession, but he must live upon the land for five 
years in order to secure his title. In that time he 
will have made many improvements—his cabin 
will have been built—his fields will have been cul- 
tivated, and he will have erected many monuments 
about his home which he will cherish, and with 
which he will not willingly part. 

Some gentlemen have said that all those who 
acquire land under this bill will sell it as soon as 
they once obtain the patent, or that they will squan- 
der it away. That may be done in some cases, 
because in all countries there is a certain portion 
of the population who are thriftless and who can- 
not hold what they possess. But there will be 
many others, and probably much the largest por- 
tion, who, when they obtain their titles, will re- 
main upon the land until the day of their death, 
who will die in the house they have built, and 
will leave a home and land as au heritage to their 
children. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there may be some gentle- 
meu in this Hall who suppose I am in favor of 
giving these grants of land to everybody who 
would ask fora patent for them. I tell those gen- 
tlemen, that when this bill comes to pass the ordeal 
of amendment before the committee, | propose to 
sean it closely, and guard it at every point. I 
shall ¢all to my aid the light furnished by twenty 
yenrs’ experience and observation in the land 
States, to aid me in securing to the actual settler, 
the industrious man, the benefits of this bounty, 
and exclude therefrom the mere speculator and the 
idle loafer. I propose so to guard it that no one 
shall obtain a patent for a tract of land under this 
will, who shall not live upon it in good faith the 
length of time required, and that, too, with the in- 
tention of becoming a citizen. 


ually becoming wealthy, and | 


By | 
an arrangement between that State and the General | 
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amend it that loafers and loungers, and worthless 
fellows, who are men of straw in the hands of 
others, and operate for their benefit,and who do not 
in good faith seek to obtain the land for the purpose 
of settlement, shall not profit by their frauds, nor 
shall those who employ them. But rather that the 
benefits of this bill shall inure to all such as really 
need a home for themselves and family, and are 
willing to secure it by honestly complying with 
the provisions of the law during the probationary 
period of five years. No occupation of the land 
by proxy should give even color of claim to title. 


When you bestow land upon the man who will | 


till the soil, and who will erect his log cabin upon 
it, you plant there a citizen, who, when your 
country is invaded by a foreign foe, will bare his 
breast in its defense. 

It need not surprise any one if the sons of 
those men who would receive land from the boun- 
ty of the Government under this bill, should rise 
to eminence in all the pursuits of life, and cause 
their influence to be felt in either end of the Capi- 
tol. Why, sir, if I am not mistaken, there are 
men in this House, whose fathers never owned an 
acre of land in their lives; men from the walks 
of poverty, who have struggled against advers- 
ity and trial, and have come up to fill offices of 
the highest honor and profit. When I hear my 


friends speaking of this class of people as being | 


undeserving and worthless, I have only to ask 


them to look at the history of mankind. Look at 
the history of families and of men inthis country, 
and you will discover that here, where the laws of 
primogeniture and entail do not obtain—where 
property does not of necessity descend in families 
from generation to generation—that lands, and 
fortune, and honors too, are passing from those 
who enjoyed them in one generation, to their over- 
seers, their tenants, employees, and their descend- 
ants in the next. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresEnrTArives, 





April 28, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the bead of a family, and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of oceu- 
pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 
specified, being under consideration, in Coramittee of the 
Whole — 

Mr. MILLSON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: | shall follow the example of 
the gentleman who first addressed us this morning. 
From the course of the preceding discussion, it 
might be supposed that the presidential question 
was the subject before the committee. I shall not 
speak upon that. I shall confine my remarks to 
the subject referred to us—the bill to give away 
farms of one hundred and sixty acres to certain 
favored classes of the people. 

Until last night, I had no intention to engage 
in this debate. My design now is to address my- 
self to the consideration of a branch of this ques- 
tion which seems to have been passed over by 
most of the friends of the bill as scarcely entitled 
to notice. I méan the question of constitutional 
power. Other gentlemen are doubtless very clear 
in their convictions of right; but, for my own part, 
I hardly know anything more unconstitutional 
than the measure proposed. In its operation it 
will be as unequal and unjust to the old States, as 
in its principle it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, when, in the last Congress, this 
bill was introduced by the honorable gentheman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,} | supposed that 

| it was a practical jest, designed as a burlesque upon 
some of those extravagant propositions which are 
sometimes brought before Congress. And it has 
only been very recently | have been enabled to 
persuade myself that gentlemen are really in earn- 
est in urging Lis passage. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I understand 


'| the gentleman as saying that he thought this home- 


| stead proposition was introduced during the last 


| Congress as a mere jest? 
I propose so to | 


Mr. MILLSON. I say that when it was first 
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introduced, it struck me as being 
designed merely as a practical jest. 
Mr. JOHNSON. wish merely to remarry | 
the gentleman’s permission, that this jest enn Oy 
troduced here some six years ago, and a ln 
friends have uniformly persisted in their ‘ oe _ 
to accomplish the jest ever since. ' 
Mr. MILLSON. Sol discover. 

doubt either their sincerity or their z 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, that jn ,,. 
expressing my views of the nature and eee 
of his bill, [ mean no disparagement of hin 
any other gentleman desiring its passage, lke 7 
that men will differ—that they ought to d o" 
and the views I present to the commites .. 
offered with sincere deference to the opinions ¢s 
other gentlemen. It isa beautiful Providence , 
indeed are all the arrangements of the Supreme Be. 
ing when rightly understood, that there should |, 
varieties in our mental constitutions, as there are 
diversities almost endless in the natura] world. Tt 
the earth had but one soil and climate, what om, 
ness would there be in its productions, and fd 
much would our enjoyments be limited: and yer 
the minds of men constituted alike, how narrows 

| would be our perceptions of moral tru! = 


i. 


| sir,the very tendency to error is necessary ty oi, 


dignity and merit to our investigations, for jf , 
| man could err, no man could claim credit for being 


cs 
& Proposit} 


Or 


tempt 


I NO longs, 
eal. 1 aay 
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avay 


vy 





: rm : £ 
right. The discovery of truth would hea mon 
necessity. I beg the gentleman from Tennessep 


then, to be perfectly assured that in what | hay 
already said, and in the arguments which | g 
about to address to the committee, I but speak of 
things as they appear to me, not only withoy: 
impatience of opposite sentiments, but realizins 
my own liability to error. Believing this ij) 
however, to be a plain and flagrant violation of 
our constitutional charter, I must give expression 
to the sentiments that animate me, and the cop. 
victions by which I am governed. 

From whence is the power derived to pass this 
bill? 1 ask any one of its advocates to poin: 
to me that provision in the Constitution whic 
justifies its passage. I invite any gentleman ; 
indicate the clause in the Constitution which cop. 
fers the power in question. Since, Mr. Chairman, 
no gentleman thinks proper to point out in wha 
part of the Constitution authority is found for the 
enactment of such a measure as this, | must co 
jecture the grounds on which it is supported. 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi. With my 

|| fitend’s permission, I thought that I had this mor- 
ing pointed out distinctly the clause of the Const 
| tution under which we proposed to pass this bil 
Itis that clause which gives to Congress the power 
to dispose of the territory. And I said that the 
power to dispose of the territory was without limi 
ation. Congress is not bound to give the land 
because it has the power to do it; but Congress 
may give the land, having the power, if the cou- 
mon good is promoted thereby; and it ought to ¢ 


it. 
_ Mr. MILLSON. Very well. Exactly as! 
supposed. I heard the gentleman this morning 


very distinctly. It was, with a view of giving an 
opportunity to other gentleman, who might, per 
haps, point out some other part of the Constitu 
tion which, in their opinion, justified the enactme! 
of this bill, that I invited a response to my 10 
quiry. I say I heard the gentleman, and | hear 
him with astonishment. The clause in the Cov- 
_ stitution that authorizes the passage of this bi 
says the gentleman from Mississippi, 8 ‘# 
which gives power to Congress to dispose of, ail 
| make all needful rules and regulations respectins, 
| the territory or other property of the United States 
Can any other gentleman find any other ciause 
No answer? Then none other is relied upo! 
|The gentleman says this power is unlimited. 
| will test the accuracy of that proposition at once 
| Would it be constitutional to grant all the publi 
_ lands to the members of the present Congress, 
| be equally divided among them? Has Congress 
|| the constitutional power to do this? g 
Mr. BROWN. I answer yes. They havet 
| power, but it would be an abuse of the power ! 


exercise it, and therefore a violation of the spit 
of the Constitution. Congress has power to-@®) 


, to declare war against Great Britain, but it woul 
| be a monstrous oulrage and violation of the spin 
|, of the Constitution, if she did it without caus* 


ition. 
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ute MILLSON. The gentleman declares that 
. eress has the constitutional power to divide 
= et the members of the Thirty-second Con- 
"al! the public lands, and that such a bill 
+ be unconstitutional. To this extreme 
. forced by the necessities of his position. 
Mo: 1 will now address another inquiry to the 
oe from Mississippi, and we shall see 

> her he will not soon be driven from that po- 
"Has Congress the constitutional power to 

: anal upon the present President of the United 
aareg the whole of the public lands, as a reward 

; ious services? I await an answer to 


reman 





not jNQUITY - 
“ae BROWN. Again I answer, yes. 
Mr. MILLSON. And I answer, No. 
Vir. BROWN. Lanswer, yes; and I answeras 
| before, that it would be an abuse of power— 
_ monstrous abuse of power, which would violate 

: the Jetter, but the spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. MILLSON. Look into that Constitution, 
oj you will find it positively prohibits any in- 
ase of pay or emolument to the President of 
he United States during the term of his office. I 
ayite the attention of the gentleman from Missis- 
siopi (Mr. Brown] to a clause in the Constitution 
vnich declares that the President shall receive for 
his services a compensation which shall neither be 
gereased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and that he shall 

treceive within that period any other emolu- 
nent from the United States, or any of them. 

Mr. BROWN. If the gentleman will allow me, 
‘he will point to any clause of the Constitution, 
inder which the squatters are prohibited from re- 
eiving this land, because they are the recipients 
fthe bounties of the National Treasury, then he 








me, by @ very ingenious course of argument, into 
avery extreme case, which was not presented to 
my mi d. 

Mr. MILLSON. Then [ understand the gen- 
tleman now admits that such a grant to the Pres- 
{ be unconstitutional. Iwill give the 
ventleman another case. 

Mr. BROWN. Had the gentleman asked me 
aquestion whether in this manner the compensa- 

n of President of the United States could 
have been increased, I would have answered, no; 

it that was a question not presented to my mind. 

Mr. MILLSON. It is conceded, then, by the 
gentleman, that it would not be constitutional to 

spose of the public lands bya gift to the present 
President. ELere is one limitation upon the power 

f ( ngress to dispose of the territory. [ put 

ther question to the gentleman from Missis- 

Would it be constitutional to grant the 
¢ lands to some religious society, in any of 





of the 





¢ States, for the purpose of favoring the spread 
[iheirreiigious Opinions $s 

Mr. BROWN. I will answer the gentleman, 

; because the Constitution will not allow any 
advantage to be given to one religious denomina- 
uon over another. 

Mr. MILLSON. Precisely. Here, then, is 
another limitation of the power of Congress in 
regard to the disposition of the public lands. Now, 
what is the conclusion from all this? The con- 
lusion from all this is, that the power granted to 

ngress to dispose of the territory of the United 
States does not vest an absolute and uncontrolled 
iscretion to dispose of it in any and every possi- 
émanner, but that it is limited by the various 
recitals in the Constitution of the objects for which 

eGovernment was formed. It is to be exercised 

i due subordination to all other provisions of that 

ostrument and to the objects and purposes of the 

‘tates in forming the present Union as explained 
4 the Constitution itself. 

7 hope the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 

okoWN,] and the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 

»4RKER,| who has just taken his seat, will with- 

‘rw the declaration, that the power of Congress 

3° dispose of the public lands is a plenipotentiary 

power, without any restriction or limitation. I 

"i put another case, but [ do not invite a reply 

‘ow; for I find I shall scarcely have time to go 

“tag Ugh the course of argument which I have pre- 

fag “ed for myself. Has Congress the constitu- 

‘onal power to divide the public lands among those 


aan of the United States only who are pos- 
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Who will affirm it? Who will say that an act of 
Congress, dividing the whole of this magnificent 
domain among those citizens of the United States 
who might respectively be possessed of an estate 
worth a million of dollars, would be constitutional ? 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
Grow,] the other day, in apologizing for the un- 
equal operation of this bill, used expressions 
which would vindicate even such a disposition of 
the public domain as I have just supposed; for he 
said: ** If the circumstances of any man be such 
‘in life, that he is unable to avail himself of the 
‘advantage of any particular act of legislation, it 
‘is his misfortune and no fault of the law.’ Yet, 
surely that gentleman would not undertake to say 
that such an act asl have supposed would be con- 
stitutional. If, then, such a law, granting the 
lands only to those who were worth a million of 
dollars, would be unconstitutional, pray tell me 
why a law which restricts the benificence of Gov- 
ernment to those worth less than five hundred 
dollars, is not equally unconstitutional? 

Mr. GROW. With the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I think he has not exactly stated my position. 
Any general law may be passed by a legislative 
body which is general in its provisions. It is no 
objection to a law because certain citizens cannot 
avail themselves of its advantages. 

Mr. MILLSON. I quoted the very words used 
by the gentleman, and therefore I could not mis- 
State or misrepresent him. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, such laws as I have 
supposed would not be constitutional, notwith- 
standing power has been given to Congress to 
dispose of the public territory, then the inference 
is irresistible, that this grant of power is still lim- 
ited by the objects for which the Government was 
created and established. It will not do, therefore, 
for gentlemen, when a particular disposition of the 
public lands is proposed, to point to this clause of 
the Constitution alone, and suppose that all con- 
troversy is ended, and every doubt dispelled. It 
is not enough for them to show that Congress has 
power to dispose of thelands. They mustshow also 
that the proposed disposition is consistent with 
the general objects and scope of the Government. 

Let me now show, Mr. Chairman, what vast 
powers could be claimed for this Government if the 
method of reasoning resorted to by gentlemen 
were applied to another clause of the Constitution. 
It is this: 

“That Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.’’ 

Power is given to raise money, and the object 
for which money is to be raised is to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare. These 
expressions are more broad and general than those 
used in that part of the Constitution which gives 
power to Congress to dispose of the public 
lands. Will the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Brown,] or any other gentleman in this 
House, say that Congress therefore has the night 
to grant money for any and every purpose which 
may be supposed to subserve the general welfare? 


| Will they aftirm that there is no limit to the power 


| undefined notions of the public good? 


of appropriation but their own loose, wild, and 
No one 
but a mere latitudinarian would maintain a propo- 
sition like this. It is true power is given to raise 
money “‘ to provide for the common defense and 


general welfare,’’ yet no man will assert that 


without any reference to the specific objects for 


which this Government was established, and the 


restraining clauses in the Constitution which 


| limit and define its functions, it would be consti- 


| by paying a premium to every emigrant: 


tutional to appropriate money for any object that 
Congress might suppose would advance the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Let me suppose that, instead of a grant of lands, 
an appropriation of money was proposed, to in- 
duce emigration from the old to the new States, 
} j will the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] say that 
such an appropriation would be constitutional? 


| He argued stoutly to-day that this bill would, in 


a variety of modes, promote the general welfare; 
and he repeated the expression so often that I be- 
gan to fear he had fallen into the errors of the 
Consolidationists and Federalists, and supposed 


of an estate worth a million of dollars? || that power to promote the general welfare was 
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granted as a substantive power to Gongress. If, 
then, the general welfare should be promoted as 
the gentleman stated, by securing the objects con- 
templated by this bill, I ask him, has Congress the 
constitutional power to grant money from the 
Treasury to all persons who may be disposed to 
remove from the old to the new States? If they 
cannot grant money for such an object, how can 
they grant lands? The power to grant money is 
in terms limited only by the object stated, namely, 
to provide for the veneral welfare—a very 
and general designation of the object. The power 
to dispose of the land is equally limited by consid 
erations of the general welfare. 


broad 


Toafiirm that the 
land may be given, and not money, is, it seems to 
me, to draw very inconsistent conclusions from the 
same premises. 

But in the very clause from which gentlemen 
derive the power to pass this bill, they may find 
authority, according to their method of argument, 
for granting money as well as lands. Thisclause 
gives to Congress ‘the power to ** dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property of the United 
States.”’ [s not the money of the United States 
the property of the United States, and will not the 
very same argument which justifies them in dis- 
posing of the territory, authorize them to dispose 
of the money, which is a part of the property of 
the United States? Surely it would; and yet what 
enormous powers might be claimed under such a 
construction of the Constitution. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, how can he deny the 
right of Congress to ‘‘dispose of” the public 
money, by subscribing for stock in works of in 
ternal improvement, or by becoming a partner in 
a cotton factory, or by purchasing an tnterest in 
the affairs of some new National Bank? Heneed 
not look into the Constitution in the vain search 
for some substantive grant of power to Congress 
to incorporate a National Bank. Upon the prin 
ciples maintained by him, he would find sufficient 
power in that part of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes Congress to make needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other pr yperty 
of the United States. Sir, | ask again, what 
power may not be exercised by such a mode of 
construction ? 

The bills granting alternate sections of the public 
lands to aid in the construction of railroads, are 
sustained by arguments similar to those [| have 
been reviewing. The friends of these schemes 
allege that Concress, as proprietor, only rives one 
half of the lands in a particular locality, to increase 
the value of the other half. Wemay well doubt 
whether this will be so. But grant that it would 
W ould that establish our right? 
constitutionally grant money to a State 
her to build a railroad through public lands 
Let me suppose that Missouri or Illinois desires 
to build a railroad through lands belonging to the 


be so. Can we 
to enable 


the 


United States? Has Congress constitutional power 
to appropriate money from the Treasury to enable 
such road to be built? Why not? The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hat] shakes his head. Why 
not, according to the course of arcurn 
has been pursued here? 


ent which 
If the grant of money 
for building the road raises the value of the public 
property f 


, and if the Government, as proprietor, 


ie of if n prop- 





has the right to enhance the val 


Ss own 


erty, why may it not, to effect that object, grant 
money, which is part of its property, as well as 
land which is only another part? If it cannot do 


this, as of course it cannot, depend 
it has as little authority to do the other. Thereare 
many modes in which, by an ent of a por 
tion of its money, the Government might greatly 
swell its receipts. But in determining the powers 
of this Government, we must apply otl tests 
than pecuniary profit. 

We do not claim the power to construct these 
railroads ourselves, but only to aid their construc- 
tion by making grants to States or companies. 
Sir, I maintain that if it | constitutional for 
Congress to do a thing, it is equally unconstitu 
tional to grant money or lands for the mere pur- 
pose of having it done. If you are prohibited 
from doing it yourselves, you have no right 
to grant money to others with intent to enable 
them to doit. If the end be unconstitutional, 
you cannot lawfully use means to accomplish that 
end, although « control over those means may 
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have been granted to you by the Constitution; | im another form. Have we the right to purchase | 


for if it were lawful to do or cause to he done what- 
ever might be effected by a grant of money, then 
there would be nothing that Congress might not 
do, because there is scarcely anything which may 
not be ellected by money. 

Mr. t1LALL. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him one question? 

Mr. MILLSON. Let it be a brief one, for my 
Lime 1S pussing away. 

Mr. HALL. IL understand the gentleman to 
say, that if we cannot appropriate money in order 
to encourage te settlement of the public domain, 
we cannot appropriate the land itself; | ask the 
gentleman if he denies the consttutionality of the 
presnption laws? 

Mr. MILLSON. Really, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman cannot suppose that Lam to be diverted 
from the line of my argument for the purpose of 
considering the cousututionality of other measures 
which he may present to my totice, I have not 
even referred to those acts of legislation which 
have been cited as precedents, because my ume 
will not allow me to expand as | could wish some 
of the views t have presented. 

But, sir, the power is claimed for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not as a Government 
but as a mere proprietor—a land-owner. tas ad- 
mitied that the powers of the Government do not 
extend to the construction of railroads in a State, 
but it is claimed that, as proprietor of the lands, it 
may constitutionally do whatever will advance the 
value of those lands. Geutlemen put the Govern- 
ment in the same position with an individual pro- 
prietor, Very weil; I accept the issue. Now what 
are the powers of an individual proprietor of lands? 
He can-only do with them what the law allows, 
He has no powers of legislation. The right to 
dispose of his lands does not vest him with any of 
the functions of a legislater. Putung the Govern- 
ment upon the same footing, | say that the exer- 


cise of tis power of disposition, as a mere propri- | 


etor or land-owner, adds nothing to us legislative 
powers as aGovernment. But gentlemen seem to 
think that the Government can do, as a Govern- 
ment, whatever it may wish to do asa proprietor, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, 1! think we can settle these 
knotty a abstruse constitutional questions. 

Mr. MILLSON. Without meaning any dis- 
courtesy to the gentleman, | must decline to yield 
the floor. | wish to pay my respects to some of 
the other gentlemen who have spoken in favor of 
this bill, and I find that my hour is rapidly passing 
away. Besides, | cannot consent that my time 
should be employed in the discussion of topics 
presented by him rather than of those eulected by 
myself, 

Sir, the Government of the United States, claim- 
ing the power to do, in its legislative capacity, 
what it may wish to do as proprietor, and assum- 
ing powers not derived from the Constitution, but 
claimed as incident to the mere act of disposing of 
the public lands, undertakes to prescribe rules and 
impose conditions which are to be observed by the 
people of the States where the lands lie, even after 
its rights as a landholder have been parted with. 
Both in the bill of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Jounson,] and in the various bills for grant- 
ing alternate sections to the States, there are pro- 
visions of a character purely legislative, restricting 
the rights of the States, and undertaking to control 
them in the exercise of their authority over their 
own citizens. 
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The Homestead Bill—Mr. Millson. 
lands not our own, for the purpose of granung 
aliernate sections to railroads proposed to be con- 
structed through them? | put that question to the 
serious consideration of the gentlemen m_ this 
tlouse who are urging the passage of these bills. 
Ilas power been given to Congress to purchase 
lands in any of the States for the purpose of build- 
ing roads through the lands so purchased? No 
man will defend the exercise of so monstrous a 
power. ‘Then, sir, if Congress cannot du that, 


can it acquire this power by a simple purchase of 


lands and by afterwards claiming a right, as pro- 
prietor, to bestow one h If to improve the value 
of the residue? If it could do this, then the Gov- 


ernment might build railroads wherever it pleased, | 


by purchasing land, even in the old States—in the 
State of Virginia, for instance--with the purpose 
of afterwards constructing a railroad through them, 


I have thus far, Mr. Chairman, argued this | 


question, upon the supposition that the Govern- 
ment is the proprietor of the public lands. But 1 
deny that the Government of the United States is, 
or ever was, the proprietor of one foot of the public 
lands. Those lands have never been given to the 
Government of the United States. They were 
given to the United States themselves, and they 
still belong to the United States. Virginia, aso ie 
of the United States, ts one of the joint proprietors 
of this domain. It is not yours, and with what 
justice can you do any act in derogation of her 
common right? ‘The gentleman from Mississippt 


{[Mr. Brown} was very much in error when he | 


said this morning, that the Government of the 


1 





| ernment has no right, founded in reason and the 


| of the poor seamstress, in our | 
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day, spoke in eloquent terms of the co 
the poor, and he especially referred to th 





Ndition of 
the hard |p: 
. : arze cities, Si, 
wonder it had not occurred to that genilema, ‘ 
the effect of this bill is not only to exclude a. . 
ap seamstress who earnsa precarious livelihoes 
y plying her needle, sometimes from early 4 me 
to midnight—not only to exclude her Soa 
benefits of its provisions, but actually to tax h e 
yes, to increase her burdens, in order tha; sa 
may provide a fund for bestowing gratuit 
those whem you select as the recipients 
favors. This is governmental charity ! 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania further 
says: ; 


ies Upon 
Of your 


“ But aside from the question of sound policy, the Goy 

. ‘ Nature of 
things, to make the public lands a source of revenue.” . 
And again he says: 


** As the means of sustaining life are derived almost on 
tirely trom the soil, every person hus a right to so much ad 
the earth’s surface as is necessury for his Support,” =e 


This is startling doctrine. Has every mana 


| rightto so much of the earth’s surface as is ne, es. 


United States was now the largest landed propri- || 


etor upon earth, ‘The Goverument of the United 
States owns not one foot of this land. We are 
but the managers of an estate not our own, and it 
is our solemn duty to manage it for the best ad- 
vantage of the real owners. We have heretofore 
derived a large revenue from it, which has been 
applied to relieve the burdens of the people. Let 


| us continue to do so. 
Thegenuleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.Grow,] 


however, said the other day, that even if the Gov- 
ernment could derive any revenue by the actual 
sale of the public lands, it was neither just, nor 


sound policy to hold them for that purpose. Now, | 


sir, | say that to give away the lands, and to re- 


| fuse to let them be a source of revenue, is equiv- 


alent to laying a tax on the people for the purpose 


of making donations to the homeless and landless. | 
I put it to gendemen, then, suppose you were | 
asked to appropriate $3,000,000 for the purpose | 


of purchasing lands to be bestowed as gratuities 


upon those who now have none, would you think | 
you had the constitutional power to do it? Let | 


any gentleman point out to me the difference be- 
tween an appropriation of 93,000,000 for the 


purchase of lands to be bestowed upon such as 


If this argument be sound, that we may give. 


away for internal-improvement purposes a por- 
tion of the lands to enhance the value of the rest, 
we ought ourselves to originate schemes of inter- 
nalimprovement. Instead of responding to the 
demands of corporations seeking their own ad- 
vantage, we ought to inquire for ourselves, and 
ascertain the most profitable mode of disposing of 
our public property. You would have the right, 
too, not only to grant lands to those States that 
project these improvements, but to go into States 
that have no such purpose, and project them, and 
complete them yourselves, and that, too, against 
their protest and remonstrance. All this you could 
lawfully do, if it were true that you have a richt 
t» do asa Government, what it might be profit- 
able to do as a landholder. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, present the argument 


are now without them, and a refusal to receive 


$3,000,000 from the sales of the public lands, and | 
the taxation of the people, to a corresponding | 


amount, for the purpose of supplying that deficien- 
cy. Let me suppose that you want $30,000,000 


a year for the annual expenses of the Govern- 


ment. You get $27,000,000 from the customs and 
$3,000,000 from the public lands. You refuse to 


apply the receipts from the sales of the lands to | 


the payment of the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Must you not impose upon the people 
taxes to the amount of $3,000,000 to meet that 
deficiency? 1 say, then, that no gentleman can 
point out any practical difference between a grant 
of lands yielding us $3,000,000 a year, and the 
imposition upon the people of an annual burden 
of $3,000,000 for the purpose of raising a fund to 
purchase land for the landless. 

Suppose, sir, that the yearly sales of the public 


lands were sufficient to pay all the expenses of our | 
Government, would any one contest the propriety | 
of holding them as a fund for the general use, and | 


of thus avoiding the burden of taxation altogether? 


What would be thought of the man who proposed | 


| to give them away and make up the deficiency by 


i| 
1 


i 


taxes? There is, then, as I have said, no differ- 
ence between disposing of these lands, so as to cut 
off the supply of revenue from them, and imposing 


a burden upon the people to the amount of millions | 


every year, for the purpose of procuring a fund 
out of which you are to bestow your charities. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the other 





j 
1} 





ever, still be tne same? 


sary to his support, simply because he draws hyis 
sustenance from the earth? But if this were tre 
what would become of the millions whose means 
of sustaining life are not derived immediately from 
the soil? Of the mechanic, the merchant, the 
physician, the hunter, the mariner, the fishermay? 
‘They are practically excluded by this bill; are they 


also to be deprived of every other right to thesgoi. 
| or toso much thereof, according to the gentleman's 


proposition, as is necessary to their support? Bur 
1ow much is necessary to each man’s support? 
Can the gentleman tell? The indolent may re- 
quire more than the industrious man. Is he, there. 
fore, entitled to a larger portion of the earth’s sur- 
face? Is idleness to be thus rewarded? There js 
some difference, too, in the quality of lands: 
must the quantity allowed to each person, how- 
But I beg the gentleman 
to consider how those persons are to be supported 
whose occupations do not allow them to til! the 
soil, if those who cultivate it should only take 
enough for their own support. Nay, sir, where 
do we find a man who draws exclusively from his 
own land the means of his support? 

But the gentleman, seeming to fear he may have 
gone too far, qualifies his proposition, as follows: 

* To whatever unoccupied portion of it, therefore, he shal! 


apply his labor for that purpose, from that time forth it be- 
comes appropriated to his own exclusive use.” 


But what does he mean by ‘* wnoccupied ?”’ Does 
he mean uncultivated ? It might be supposed that 
he did, for he afterwards asks— 

‘© What right has one man more than another to an acre 


of uncultivated land, to which not a day nor hour’s labor 
has been applied?” 


Yet, he can scarcely mean this, though his lan- 
guage would seem to imply it. He can scarcely 
mean to say that to uncultivated Jand one man has 
no more right than another; for I am sure the 
gentleman has too much respect for the rights of 
property to suppose that the uncultivated tracts 
in his own State may be seized upon by the first 
occupant and ‘* appropriated to his own use.” 

Mr. GROW, (interrupting.) If the gentleman 
will turn to the next page of the speech he will 
find it distinctly stated that whatever rights a man 
may acquire under the laws, even though there 
might not be any foundation in nature for them, 
the well-being of society require that they be ob- 
served. It was to the natural rights of man, to 
which J alluded in that speech. J 

Mr. MILLSON. Then, the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the condition of things in a state of na- 
ture. Butas we happen to live in civilized society, 
where the restrictions and safeguards of law sur- 
round us, I think it is proper that we should con- 
sider what is best for us in the actual condition 10 
which we find ourselves. ; 

Let us, however, look at the gentleman s argu: 
mentas he presented it. By ‘* unoccupied lands, 
I presume he did not mean uncultivated lands, 
but simply those to which there was no owner. 
If that was his meaning, all I have to say 1s, that 
no man can set up a claim on that score to any ° 
our public lands, because they are already occu 

iel. There is no want of ownership. They 
boteng to the United States—that is to say, the 
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conle of the several States; they are theirs, held 
aa ‘heir use, and to be disposed of for their bene- 
The gentleman asks what right has this Gov- 
to monopolize the gifts of God to man, 
i make them the subject of merchandise and 
“#e? Lanswer, NONE. Ithas no right to mo- 
* polize them; and it is rank usurpation, when 
the Government—undertake to wrest these 
dg from the people who now own them, and 
wahlish a monopoly by granting to a few what 
 hifall¥ belongs to all. 
‘| proceed now to notice the argument of the 
nereentieman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanp- 
‘gp, in relation to the constitutionality of this 
jw. He says: 
«The right is not denied by the Constitution or the law, 


ernment 


en 


|| lation as the evidence of great prosperity; but we 


‘i+ is established and sustained by continual custom. If 


~» have aconstitutional right to give away the public lands 
reigners—and it is apparent that practice, in the ab- 
‘oe af all conflicting legislation or constitutional prohibi 
om establishes that right—then, a fortiori, we have the 
a it to divide thei as we choose among our own citizens. 
‘<The question of right being thus indisputable,’ &c. 


itis by this course of reasoning the gentleman 
fom Pennsylvania seeks to establish the right to 
ae the bill beforeus. It differs very remarkably 
‘om that adopted by other gentlemen. 
some points in this argument upon which I must 
submit a few observations. 

He says the right is not denied by the Consti- 
tution. Why, sir, is it sufficient, when we are 
invited to exercise a power, to know that it is not 


Theré are | 


are now told that they have a surplus population, 


| from which it is very desirable to relieve them. 


Do gentlemen expect by this means to check the 
growth of cities, or even to rid them permanently 
of those classes that they might be willing to 
spare? From the earliest periods in history there 
have been large cities. Nineveh was a large city; 


| Babyion was a large city; and from that ume to 


the present there have been many large cities, and 
all containing what gentlemen are pleased to call 
surplus population. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Henpnicks] 
complained on yesterday of the impositions prac- 
ticed upon the States by the Federal Government. 
He complained that Indiana had paid some mil- 
lions of dollars to the Federal Government for the 
purchase of its lands, and seemed to think it a 
case of great hardship and oppression. Why, 
sir, as well might the city of New York complain 
that it contributed so many millions of dollars 
yearly to the revenues of the country. Instead of 
being a wrong, itis a proof of prosperity. It is 
an evidence of the growth and wealth of that city, 
and so is it an evidence of the growth and wealth 


| of Indiana that she has contributed so largely to 


the revenues of the country. 
Mr. HENN. Does the gentleman suppose 


| the revenue which he speaks of being pard in the 


denied by the Constitution? Does the gentieman |) 


suppose that whatever is not expressly prohibited 


may be lawfully done? He surely forgets those | 


two clauses in the Constitution which mark the 
mits of Congressional authority. The one de- 
clares that ** all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives;’? ang the other provides that ‘the 


‘powers not delegated to the United States by the | 


‘Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
‘are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
‘people.’ 

‘But the gentleman says the right is not denied 
by the law. Whatcanhemean? He has spoken 
of the right as not being denied by the Constitu- 
tion, and he seems to insist also upon the absence 
of any prohibition by the law. How could there 
be any such prohibition? Surely the gentleman 
cannot think that the powers of Congress may be 
restricted by law. 

sut he says the right is established by continual 
custom. I might dispute the fact; but, sir, are 
written constitutions to be controlled by customs? 
Can the powers of the Government be increased 
by their own continual exercise of them? If this 
is not meant, then the expression is altogether 
unmeaning, 

But he speaks of practice in the absence of all con- 
flicting legislation. ‘Then | suppose an usurpation 
once practiced justifies any number of repetitions. 
But what is meant by the absence of conflicting 
legislation? If an act be repeatedly done, | suppose 
that 18 concurrent legislation. If it be attempted, 
alter being several times refused, | suppose thatis 
conflicting lezislation. Now, then, has there been 
no such conflicting legislation ? 
mer attempts to pass this Jaw been unsuccessful ? 


Have not the for- | 


, 


city of N 
that city? 

Mr. MILLSON. Of course not, any more 
than the amounts paid by Indiana were a burden 
to her citizens. Why, Indiana would be much 
more prosperous this day if the amount paid by 
her citizens for public lands had been tenfold what 
it was, for she would have had ten times the 
quantity of public land in cultivation and under 
her control. 

But even if the amounts thus paid could be con- 
sidered as a tax upon any one, it scarcely fell upon 
that State. Those who went to Indiana emigrated 
from my State, and other eastern States. They 
carried with them the money with which they 
purchased their lands. 


ew York is paid by the inhabitants of 


| the people of Indiana, because they added to the 


wealth and population of the State. It is not a sub- 
ject of complaint, then, but should be a source of 
pride to the State of Indiana, that her people have 


|| purchased so much of the public lands within her 


Sir, the mere omission to do a thing is sometimes | 


strong proof that it ought not to be done. 
dents are not always affirmative. The refusals of 
Congress to charter a bank, and their many omis- 
sions to do so, when their opinion against it was 
so decided that no one even attempted to establish 
i, are stronger proofs of the unconstitutionality 


are of its constitutionality. 
The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Smirn,] 


‘ae passage of this bill because, he says, it will 
relieve the cities of their surplus population. Sir, 


Prece- | 


I should like that gentleman to tell me what he | 


means by the surplus population of the cities ? 


llages wish to become towns, and towns aspire 
‘9 be cities. The cities are making continual 
“torts to increase their population, and congratu- 
‘ate themselves when they succeed. Washington 
looks with pride to her increasing numbers, and 
‘hiladelphia, and New York. and London inspect 
Heir census reports with infinite satisfaction. In 


\ 


1 


limits. Originally, the territory was a wilderness. 


; Afew men went to it, and purchased good lands at 


a small price. Did they suffer any wrong? They, 
naturally enough, desired that others would come 
and purchase lands in their neighborhood. In 
process of time, and on their own application, they 
were admitted into the Union. Were they yet 
aggrieved? After they became a State, other per- 
sons came and other lands were bought. | confess, 
sir, | do not see the oppression of which the gentle- 
man speaks. 

But complaints are sometimes made that the 
public lands are not wholly relinquished to the 
States in which they lie. A small number of per- 
sons may settle upon a part of the public domain. 
At their own instance, they are allowed to govern 
themselves and become a State. They may have 
purchased acomparatively small quantity of lands 
within the limits assigned them, receiving full con- 
sideration for what they gave. Is ita just cause 
of complaint, that this purchase of a part does not 
entitle them to demand the whole? 

Sir, the order of things seems to be reversed. 
Gentlemer speak of the obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to support and sustain 


| the people. It used to be believed, Mr. Chairman, 
of such an institution than the few acts in its favor | 


that it was the people that supported and sustained 


the Government, and not the Government the peo- | 


| ple. 


who addressed the committee on yesterday, urges || 


The poor should be taken care of; but by 
whom? By what agency? Let not the care of the 
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, of Tennessee. 


They were welcomed by | 


poor be undertaken by those who are incompetent | 
to the task. The people have made wise arrange- | 


ments for their relief. In distributing the powers 
and duties of Government they have not, however, 
selected the Supreme Court of the United States to 
provide for the wants of the poor. Neither have 
they selected Congress, because it is as unfit an 
agent as the Supreme Court would be for any such 
purpose. Let the Government of the United States 
confine itself to its proper functions—the manage- 
ment of those affairs in which all the States have 


heir simplicity, they regard this increase of popu- | a common interest. You need, then, fear no ag- | 
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gression from the North, or from the South, from 
the East, or from the West. You would have little 
occasion, in the selection of your public agents, to 
inquire whether they denied the rights of one sec- 
tion of the country, or opposed the interests of 
another. Acting within thetrue limits of the Con- 
stitution, their measures would operate upon all 
alike, and either secure acommon good or involve 
us ina common calamity. Let us not perpetrate 
injustice in our eagerness to accelerate a destiny 
which is fast being accomplished. Our population 
is increasing with sufficient ramdity, without these 
efforts to force an unnatural and sickly growth, 
Let us adopt as ours the motto of the Onslows: 
Festina lent; and do not let us attempt to com- 
press into a decade the work of centuries. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPRECH OF HON. A. JOHNSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
April 29, 1852, 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 
every man who is the head of a family, aad a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu 
pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 
specified, being under consideration, in Committee of the 
W hole— 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: F'rom the fact of having been 
connected with this measure atan early day, | feel it 
incumbent upon me to make some few remarks in 
favor of the passage of the bill; and at the same 
time to answer some of the objections which have 
been urged against it by its opponents. It will 
not be in my power to take up the arguments 
which have been offered by the various gentlemen 
who have spoken in opposition to the bill, and 
answer them in detail. It will not be possible for 
me to answer them individually, and I shall there- 
fore be compelled to answer them in the aggregate. 
If | had the time—lI think | might, without arroga- 
ting anything to myself—if there is truth in mathe- 
matics, or skill in surgery, take up the arguments, 
one by one, which have been offered against this 
bill, and by the touch of truth and reason, demon- 
strate that they are as thinasair. But 1 have not 
the time to do so, and must therefore, in the lan- 
guage of the reaper, embrace them in the same 
grip, and cut them off at the root, with a single 
stroke of the sickle. But before | commence this 
work of demolition, I will remark, that some gen- 
tlemen from Virginia, and one gentleman from 
Maine have taken ground against this bill upon 
the question of its constitutionality. But before 
I enter upon the discussion of the consttution- 
ality of the measure, | want to set those gentlemen 
right, so far as their consistency is concerned. 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Futter,} who 
made the opening speech against this bill, takes 
the bold ground that the bill is unconstitutional 
in its operation—that there are obligations resting 
upon the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
which have not been discharged, and consequently 
that Congress has no authority to appropriate them 
as indicated in this bill. Now, when we come to 
examine these speeches, made by the gentleman 
from Maine, and others in opposition to this bill, 
we find them to be one thing; but their votes upon 
former occasions, when the same principle pre- 
cisely was involved, another thing. There was 
a bill before the last Congress, which appropri- 
ated 48,000,000 acres of the public land as a naked 
gratuity. That bill bears upen its face the name 
of bounty. It was fora bounty to all those who 
had served in the wars of the country since 1790, 
The word ** bounty ’’ was incorporated in the title 
of the bill. Now, what do we mean by the word 
* bounty??? Whatdo we understand hy that term ? 
These men served their country faithfully; but as 
soon as the war was ended, and they were dis- 
charged, and paid all which the Government had 
contracted to pay them, the Government was un- 
der no further legal obligations to them. All! legal 
obligations had been dischs rged, as far as this Gov- 
ernment was concerned, Yet, forty years after- 
wards, we take up this subject, and in the shape of 


| a bounty—so expressed in the caption of the bill— 
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we give away to them 48,000,000 acres of this 
public land. If I understand the word ‘*bounty,”” 
tt means liberality in bestowing gifts, a mumifi- 
cence, a gratuity; yet upon this principle we 
have given away these 48,000,000 acres to the 
soldiers who served in the various wars in which 
this country has been involved since 1790! And 
how do the gentlemen from Virginia |Messrs. 
Mitison and Averett] and from Maine [Mr. 
Futter] stand upon this question? They stand 
with their votes recorded in favor of the gratuity. 

But there was another bill before the last Con- 
gress which gave a portion of these lands to the 
new States—a gift partial in its operation—giving 
it for the benefit of a few, and not for the benefit 
of all. That bill, which was passed, granted to 
those States 20,000,000 acres of the public lands, 
worth $25,000,000, as estimated by the proper De- 
partment. But those gentlemen from Virginia and 
Maine, who seem to have such constitutional scru- 
ples upon this subject, who say that Congress has 
norighttograntan individualone hundred and sixty 
acres of land to reduce it to a state of cultivation, 
when the question came up of making this enor- 
mous grant, this bounty of 20,000,000 of acres, 
recorded their votes in its favor. And what fur- 
thermore do we find? Wealso find that there was 


another slice of 16,000,000 of acres appropriated || 


for the benefit of the soldiers engaged in the Mex- 
ican war. Congress gave this little piece as a 
bounty, notwithstanding it involved precisely the 
same principle, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, as the bill now under consideration, which 
is as clearly within the limits of the Constitution. 
Thus we find that these appropriations of lands 
approach nearly 100,000,000 acres, given, too, as 
a gratuity under the Constitution by these very 
gentlemen who tell you now that this measure is 
unconstitutional. This is the predicamentin which 
I find the two gentlemen from Virginia and the 
gentleman from Maine, who have spoken against 
this bill. Here they stand, Colossus like, with 
100,000,000 acres of the public domain upon their 
shoulders, marching up to the Constitution and 
finding there an opening sufficiently wide through 
which to pass. The opening was as wide as that | 
of the Red sea through which the children of Israel 
passed dry-shod—the waters standing as a wall 
upon either side. The territory borne by these 
gentlemen upon their eolossal shoulders was equal 
in extent to that which was designed to be inhab- 
ited by the oppressed children of Israel. 

In reference to the deeds of cession, which have 
been alluded to by the gentleman from Maine, 
{Mr. Fcxver,} he admits, in his own speech, that 
the obligations created by them have all been dis- 
charged; but attempts, by reference to the act 
passed on the 28th of January, 1847, to renew 
the obligation upon these lands, because they 
were pledged by that act for the payment of the 
interest and principal thus created. How do the 
gentlemen from Maine and Virginia stand upon 
this point? When you approach this matter, and 
examine it closely, it appears that on the 11th of 
February, the very next month after this pledge 
was given, we passed a bill, to which U have al- 
ready referred, granting 16,000,000 acres of this 
land to the Mexican soldiers; yet, gentlemen did | 
not think the plighted faith of the Government || 
was then violated. Not at all; and on the 28th 
of September, 1850, we passed another bill, to 
which I have also fefeeved and the same gentle- 
men were willing thus to cut off another slice of 
48,000,000 acres, which this pledge was intended 
to cover. They did not seem to think, in the 
large grants made by these two bills, that they 
were impairing the plighted faith of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the 23,000,000 of debt incurred 
by the act of 18th January, 1847. Sir, there is 
nothing in it. The Government did not look at 
the pledge, as it was called, as precluding the Gov- 
ernment from making any proper disposition 
of the public lands, which it might deem neces- | 
sary and expedient. In making the pledge for 
the payment of the interest upon these stocks, as 
it fell due, how does the matter stand? Were 
the proceeds of the sales of this land only pledged ? | 
Not atall. The entire receipts of the Treasury 
were pledged in common. The only object of 
this pledge was to say to the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, that in the event of the Government 
being involved in a long and expensive war, likely |, 
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to absorb all the receipts in the Treasury, ‘* Here 
is a specific fund set apart, out of which the inter- 
est upon this money can be paid with promptness 
and regularity, until the debt shall be finally liqui- 
dated.’’ But the whole of the receipts of the Treas- 
ury were pledged in common for the redemption 


of the debt, and the payment of the interest upon | 


it as it became due. hat is the position of the 
matter, as | understand it. Will any of these 
gentlemen tell me that this fund was set apart in 


| the Treasury exclusively to be appropriated to the 


' gone thus far to show the inconsistency of these | 


vayment of this debt? Nota word of it. The 
I'reasury, in common, has been pledged, and is 
liabie; and hence it does not interfere in the least 
with our action upon the subject. 


With regard to the revenue, the Secretary of the | 


Treasury tells us that in consequence of the pas- 
sage of the bouncy land law, there will be no more 
receipts into the Treasury from the public lands 
for the next sixteen years, in consequence of the 
various laws passed by these gentlemen’s votes. 
That is what he says; yet these gentlemen are 
telling us that this bill will cut off the revenue of 
the Government, and that we shall have to break 
our plighted faith, pledging the proceeds of the sales 


of these lands to the payment of the interest upon |! 


the public debt. Why, if that faith can be broken, 
it has already been done. As to the receipts, the 
Secretary of the Treasury tells us that they are 
cut off already, and therefore the passage of this 
bill cannot do more than cut them off. 1 have 


gentlemen in regard to ther consututional scruples, 
and their argument touching the plighted faith of 
the Government. They have voted for bills in- 
volving precisely the same principle which they 
say in this bill violates the Constitution. 
have decided the principle one way by their votes, 


| when it subserved their purposes, and in an oppo- 


site way by their speeches upon another occasion; 
so that I think they cannot be much relied upon as 
wen cae of the Constitution. 


ut when we come to examine this constitu- | 


tional power, | think we shall find that we have 
very high authority for it. I shall not go into 
detail now. In this matter we have the smaller 
lights and the larger lights; and I tell gentlemen 
we have in favor of this constitutional power some 
of the ablest expounders of constitutional law. 


who have upon this occasion undertaken to ex- 
pound the Constitution, that I shall follow the larger 


lights in preference to the smaller ones in regard to |! 


this subject. I might begin with President Wash- 
ington, running through all the succeeding Admin- 
istrations down to that of President Fillmore. 
Every President has approved of precisely the 


| principle contained in this bill. 


| they have erected a rampart that is impregnable, | 


| thus erected, seems to be sustained by three main | 
| barriers, or columns; on the center one they have | 
| written ** wnconstitutional;’’ on the right hand col- | 


' outin bold relief. 


| there. 


The opponents of this bill seemingly think that 


and over which none can pass. This rampart, 


umn they have inscribed ‘* diminution of the reve- 
nue,”’ on the left hand one, *‘ rank demagogism 


and agrarianism.”’ 


Well, now, it is more in compliance with my || 


nature, than perhaps with my better judgment 


and discretion, always to meet an enemy and fight |) 


him upon his own ground; and with their own 


weapons, therefore, instead of attacking the ene- || 


mies of this bill in their weak points, | purpose to 
attack them in their strong ones. 

The first column—the constitutional one—stands 
I shall make war upon that ob- 
jection, as I approach it. 

We find, when we turn to the Constitution of 


the United States, that there are certain powers | 


contained in it. For instance: in article first, sec- 


tion eight, we find it is provided ‘that the Con- | 
| gress shall have power to la 


and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises.’ 


or taxing power, all other 
tution become torpid, and, 


arts of the Consti- 


there, the Constitution points out the mode and 
manner of its application. ; 
collected, what then does the Constitution say in 


essee. 


They | 


It || 
is not out of any disparagement to those gentlemen |} 


Well, we will stop || 
This is the yitalizing principle of the Con- | 
| stitution; for, without the exercise of the revenue, | 


might say, dead. | 
When this power is exercised, and revenue is col- | 
| lected, it passes into the Treasury; and, being 


After the revenue is . 


regard to it? It is, to ‘* pay the debts, provid 
for the common defense, and the general w ; 
of the United States.”’ I shall not atrem t _— 
to enumerate all the objects to which on ete, 
can appropriate money; but shall content ewe 
with making this distinction: that there are 7 self 
objects to which Congress cannot appro ome 
money, but to which Congress can apereeee 
land. I then place myself upon this, what — 
_ the foreground of the Constitution. | do ao al 
| lieve in the power of Congress to collect ie 
from the people for the purpose of distribution 
among the people; but, as I stated before le 
not undertake to enumerate and define aj! the -. 
jects to which Congress can appropriate cree 
But the power of Congress over territory is - 
thing, and over that of taxes and money another 
thing. 
Well, there is another provision in the Cong: 
tution, and although no lawyer, and not in re 
habit of public speaking, | want to address Po 
| self, as humble as I am, to the intellect and th), k. 
_ing powers of this House in relation to jt, 4), 
what is that power? ‘The President, by gnj 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, cay 
make treaties.”” By the exercise of the treaty. 
| making power, territory can be acquired, and tha 
without the payment of a dollar. Suppose tha: 
in the acquisition of the territory of California 
we had acquired it without the payment of asingle 
dollar, What was the object of the acquisition? 
It was for settlement and cultivation. | It is one of 
the highest objects of Government, whether dem. 
ocratic or monarchical, in the acquisition of terri. 
tory, to have it peopled. This territory wag 
acquired for the purpose of settlement and cyl. 
vation. Now, we have the territory acquired by 
the treaty-making power. Then there comes an- 
‘other provision of the Constitution, which bears 
' immediately upon such an acquisition. What js 
| it? ** That Congress shall have power to dispose 
| Sof, and make all needful rules and revulations 
respecting, the territory or other property of the 
|*United States.”’ Is not the passage of a lawto 
| induce settlement and cultivation carrying out one 
of the highest objects contemplated by the Con- 
stitution in aid to the acquisition of territory? 
| Certainly. Is there any encroachments, any in- 
fringement in this? Is it not in strict compliance 
with the objects of the Constitution—the settle- 
' ment and cultivation of the territory? Whatthen 
‘| becomes of this Virginia abstraction? What 
becomes of the argument of the men who march 
|| through the Constitution, who make an opening 
| through which they pass with a hundred millions 
| of acres, and yet cannot see the power in the Con- 
| stitution to appropriate lands to settlers for culti- 
|| vation ? 

Mr. AVERETT. I will respectfully inquire 
of my friend from Tennessee, what he means by 
this Virginia abstraction? {Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. It means anything or noth- 
ing, (laughter,] just as it suits the whims and 
| caprices of individuals who want to talk about it. 

Mr. AVERETT. That is another case of 
making terms that have no meaning in them, to 
supply the case of a commonplace truth whieh is 
unpleasant to the gentleman who is advocating an 
abstraction himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not out ofany disrespect to 


| the gentleman, who knows that I entertain no 


| unkind feelings towards him personally, but we 
frequently talk about terms, and repeat technicall- 
ties, specifications, and all -that, without pro- 
foundly understanding their meaning at the ume. 
Mr. AVERETT. That may be so. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I have shown, Mr. Chair 
man, how we can acquire territory; and if the 
great object of the acquisition of territory is settl¢ 
|| ment and cultivation, to give power and potency 
the country, is it not strange that, under that other 
provision of the Constitution ‘* to dispose” of the 
territory, you cannot dispose of it to accomplish 
and carry out the very object for which you & 
quired it? 
| But I know the argument is made by some, 
that if you cannot adopt the policy of first acquit 
ing money, and then paying it out for land 
|| give away, you cannot give the land away. | 
know there are various ways in which the Const! 
tution may be evaded. That may be done; but 
| does it change the power expressly, not impliedly, 
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relegated? We fail to perform a constitutional 
‘ve. if, after the acquisition of territory, we do 
pe the means which induce settlement. 
Well, then, what does the bill propose? 
, effort to carry out the very objects contem- 
olated in the Constitution—-settlement and cultiva- 
O But let us try this principle again. Suppose, 
for instance, that in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power we agree to give a certain amount 
of money for land, and Congress afterwards ap- 
sriates the money for that object. After the 


pro} 
terri 
been : , . 
Government just the same as it was before? Dx 
he mere fact of money being a part, or not being 


apart, of the consideration paid for the territory, | 
ater it is acquired, change the power of the Gov- | 


ernment over it? Not in the slightest degree. 
Do not we see how this operates in settling up 
the affairs of life every day? For instance, take 
the administrator, or take the executor, There 
asses under his control and management real and 
personal property. . Do not we see that the power 
of the administrator over personal preperty is one 
thing, and his power over realty a very different 
thiné? So with the Government in regard to land 
and money. Hence I come to the conclusion that 
we can appropriate public lands for some purposes 
embracing wider limits and greater range of ob- 
‘ects than we can in the appropriation of money. 


Vhat then becomes of the constitutional point? | 


What then becomes of this constitutional objec- 
tion? I say it is a dereliction upon our part, and 
we omit to perform a high obligation imposed 
upon us by the Constitution, if we do not do some- 
thing of this sort to induce the settlement and cul- 
tivation of our public lands. Then what is the 
proposition ? 
exercise of this treaty-making power. W here does 
the fee pass? The fee passed, upon its acquisition, 
into the Government, as the trustee; the equity 


passed to the people in the aggregate; and this is | 


merely a proposition to distribute in severalty the 
fee where the equity already resides. Thatis what 
it proposes; and gentlemen who can spin distinc- 
tions down to a fifteen hundredth can understand 
a plain, common-sense proposition like this. Oh, 
say they, but you gave money for it, and you 
must have money back for it. Is money the only 
consideration you paid for it? Where are those 
gallant sons that now sleep in Mexico? Where 
are the ten thousand graves containing the bones 
and blood of your best citizens? You owe it to 
the gallant dead, who now sleep in your own and 


a foreign land, who sacrificed their all in the acqui- || 


sition of the territory, to dispose of it in that wa 

best calculated to promote the interest and happt- 
ness of those left behind. If the process of rea- 
soning already referred to be a correct one, there 
should be some supernatural power conferred 
upon the Government by which it could bring the 


living out of the dead, or some extraordinary con- | 
densing power by which the dollars and the cents | 


that have been expended in numerous wars could 
be compressed out of their bones and muscles. 
The thought is revolting to humanity, and incon- 
sonant with every principle contained in the Con- 
stitution of the country. 

_ Well, we will now pass on from this constitu- 
tional point; and I think I may safely say that this 
column, placed at the center of the rampart has 
been made to give way. It has fallen at the very 
touch of truth and sound reason. 

_ Then let us go to the right-hand column:  Dim- 
ution of the Treasury, diminution of the reve- 
nue,’ and see how they stand there. How does 
this proposition stand when you come to examine 
it? Tsay itis a revenue measure. I say it will 
merease the receipts into the Treasury. And how 
increase the receipts? By the enhancement of the 
value of the remainder of your public domain. 
Let us take a case to illustrate: Take the laborer 
in society that has ho profession, no trade; that 
48 no sort of work of his own, and how much tax 
does he pay to the support of your Government 
under the present system? How much? Scarcely 
anything. But take one of these men, transplant 
him in the West, upon one hundred and sixty 
acres of its fat, virgin soil, and ina few years, 
when he clears a few acres around him, gets a 
orse, and a mule or two, and some fat, t rifty 
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Is it not |! 


tory is acquired, notwithstanding money has | 
appropriated for it, is not the power of the || 
Does | 


We have acquired territory by the | 


| hogs, which come grunting up to his log cabin, 
|| through the bushes, and a few milch cows, low- 
| ing at the barn-yard, with their udders distended 
|| with rich milk, at once you have inecréased his 
|| ability—to do what? To purchase $100 worth of 
|| foreign imports or goods of domestic manufacture, 
| when previously he could have bought little or 
| nothing. I beg the attention of the committee 
| while | take a simple case to illustrate this prin- 
| ciple. Some stagger and startle at the proposi- 
|| tion, and say this thing will not do. 
|| the fact in the case? 


How stands 
You have nine millions of 
| quarter sections of land, and you have three mil- 
lions of qualified voters. Take one qualified voter 
who is the head ofa family—say a family of 
seven—you transplanthim from the position where 
he is making hardly anything, and consequently 
buying but little, to a possession in the West of 
one hundred and sixty acres of this land. He 
| bought scarcely anything before, but by bringing 
| his labor in contact with the productive soil, you 
| increase his ability to buy a great deal more. 

| Let us take acasein miniature, and see how this 
thing will work: Suppose you take it for granted 
that you have increased his ability to buy $1 
worth more than he bought before per head of 
| his family. -That would be $7 worth more than 
|| he was able to purchase previously, or $2 10 reve- 
|} nue to the Government. Let us make a case 
which is perceptible, and which would be felt in 
| the Treasury of the United States: Suppose you 
take a million families, of seven each, and transter 
them to the position I have just described—mak- 
ing seven millions of persons,—one dollar in- 
creased ae to purchase per head will make 
$7,000,000. Is there a sound-minded man—is 
there a man here who knows anything about 
practical life—who knows anything about human 
transactions, that will controvert this proposition ? 
What have you done by that process? A million of 
heads of families placed in this condition of buying 
$7,000,000 worth more ofimports than before, what 
will it bring you? Thirty per cent. upon $7,000,000 
makes $2,100,000. How much do you get from 
your public lands now? A little over $2,000,000. 
By giving away—by wasting the lands, as some 
say—only one ninth part of them, you bring into 
| the Treasury an increased revenue of $2,100,000, 
an amount greater than you now receive from the 
sale of your public lands, or will receive for the 


Secretary of the Treasury. Does not every gentle- 


the thing? Do we not know that to place a man in 
| that condition, and when he begins to thrive, when 
his sons and daughters grow up around him, a 
school-house and meeting-house will be erected in 
| his neighborhood, and the first year after he getsa 
good headway, he will spend more than $56 in pur- 
chasing dresses for his sons and daughters? Do we 
not all know that this is but a miniature calculation ? 
Suppose you average it at $56 per family of seven, 
only $8 per head, and 1,000,000 of families, what 
is thirty per cent. upon $56,000,000? Sixteen mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars, and only one 
ninth part of your lands gone. Who can resist 
this? Tsay that he who resists this, resists the 
accuracy of arithmetic. He denies the data upon 
which all human transactions are based. You get 
from your public lands only $2,000,000 annually, 
and by only giving away one ninth part of them, 
you bring $16,800,000 into the Treasury. Does 
| the matter stop here? Notatall. TheSecretar 

| of the Treasury tells you, that for every $6 worth 
| of foreign imports consumed in the United States, 
there are $94 worth of home-manufactured articles 
consumed, embracing furniture and agricultural 
products. Suppose we reduce it down to one half of 
what the Secretary makes it—$50,000,000. Then, 
while you have increased the ability to purchase 
$56,000,000 of foreign imports, you have corre- 
spondingly increased his ability to buy $50,000,000 
of home manufactures. Cannot we understand 
that? I want some of my methodical, calcula- 








sition. I could pursue this thought still further, 
but my time will not permit me to do so. | 


under the present system, and the length of time 
| it will require to bring this public domain into eul- 
i tivation, considering the time it has already been 
i 


next sixteen years, as we are informed by the | 


man know, too, that this is only the miniature of 


ting, ciphering gentlemen to controvert the propo- || 


“ . ' 
could show how much the Government will lose | 
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at the present rate of disposition. I could show, 
upon the principle of ume. operating upon value, 
what a great advantage it would be to the Gov- 
ernment to give the land away, and thereby induce 
its settlement and cultivation. g 


In conclusion upon the revenue view of the sub- 


ject, he would refer the committee to a speech of 


his delivered on a former occasion: 


Mr. J. said, it will be remembered by the House that be 
had already shown, that by giving an individual a quarter 
section of the land, the 


Government would receive back, 
in the shape of 


A revenue, in every seven years, more than 
the Government price of the land ; and upon this principle 


the Government would in fret be realizing 2210 every sub- 
sequent term of seven years. The whole number of acres 
of public land belonging to the United States at this time, 
or up to the 3uU) of September, 1848, is one billion four 


hundred and forty two millions two hundred and sixteen 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eightacres, (1,442,916, 168 ) 
This amount, estimated at $1 25 per acre, will make one 
billion eight hundred and two million seven hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars, To dispose of 
three millions of dollars’ worth per annum, whieh : more 
than an average sum, would require seven hundred vears, 
a traction less, to dispose of the entire domain. It will now 
be perceived at once the immense advantage the Govern 

ment would derive by giving the land to the 


(81,802.770,000. ) 


cultivator in- 


stead of Keeping it on hand this length of time We find 
by this process the Government would derive from « ich 
quarter seciion, in six hundred years, (throwing off the 
large excess of wearly one hundred vears,) seventeen thou 


sand dollars, ($17,000,) seven goingintosix hundred, ciehty- 
five times. This, then, shows on the one hand what the 
Government would gain by giving the land away. Now let 
us see whatit will lose by retaining the land on hand this 
length of time. Time operates upon value as distance does 
upon magnitude. A ball of very large size when close to 
the eye is seen in its fullest extent, but When removed toa 
certain distance dwindles to the human v iston, or disappears 
altogether. So with the largest planets, removed from the 
eye to the position they how occupy in the heavens, dimin- 
ish toa mere point. To the business, practical world, a 
hundred dollars at the present time is just worth a hundred 
dollars. A hundred dollars twelve months hence, is worth 
just six per cent less, and so on every twelve months, until 
sixteen years and eight months, when it has lost an amount 
equal to the principal. So it will be perceived that in every 
sixteen years and eight months the Government loses an 
amount equal to the price asked for each quarter section, 
which is two hundred dollars, by keeping it on hand. Six- 
teen will go into six hundred, thirty-seven times, which 
would make seven thousand four hundred dollars (27,400) 
the Government will lose. Mr. J. conceived that it would 
be fair and rational to the business world to set the joss 
down on the one hand and the gain on the other, and tien 


| add them together, which would show the difference to be 


twenty-four thousand four hundred dollars ($24,400) in the 
present system and the one proposed. This will hold good 
in principle, and will apply te each quarter section as well 
as fo the aggregate. He repeated that, by giving a quarter- 
section of land to the honest cultivator, in six hundred 
years the Government would derive twenty-four thousand 
and four hundred dollars, (224,400.) Upon this basis of 
calculation, the Government in six hundred years would 


| draw from this source, by the operation of its revenue sys- 


tem, into the Treasury, two hundred and nineteen billions 


| six hundred millions of dollars, (#219,600,000,000,) which 


would be an amount sufficient, estimating the expenses of 
the Government at fifly millions of dollars annually, to 
earry it on for four thousand three hundred and ninety. two 
vears. He said that this exposé ought to satisfy every one, 
that instead of violating the plighted faith of the Govern 


| ment, it was enlarging and making more valuable, and en- 
| abling the Gevernment to derive a much larger amount of 


| of the Constitution ? 


revenue to meet all its liabilities, and thereby preserving 
its faith inviolate. He thought, too, that this exposé ought 
to satisfy even the avaricious Shylock, who contended for 
his pound of flesh, that this was the best policy for the 
Government to pursue ; while atthe same time it amelior- 
ated and elevated the condition of the laboring man. 
Well, then, Mr. Chairman, i think it is pretty 
near time to pull down from this right-hand 
column those words, that you would have ‘ta 
diminution of the revenue.”” Not feeling arro- 
gant, nor intending to be vain, | think we have 
demolished the right-hand column of the rampart. 
Now, what comes nextupon the left, the weak- 
est, and based upon the least principle, but upen 
broad and presumptuousassertion? You haveup 
there “ acrarianism and rank demagogism.”’ Is 
it demagogism to comply with the requirements 
Is it agrarianism to permit 
a man to take that which is hisown? They say, 
when you come to the principle of agrartanism, 
you take that which belongs to one man to give it 
toanother. Such is not the principle of this bill, 
How does this measure stand? I will take either 


| horn of the dilemma, as embraced in the first 


'} 3,000,000 qualified voters. 


1} 


section of the bill. Permit the settler to take a 
quarter of a section, or even more, and I will still 
say that it does not conflict with justice, or smack 
in the slightest degree of agrarianism. We have 
9,000,000 quarter sections, as | said before, and 
Suppose we were 


| going to make a pro rata distribuuon; there would 


in market. It would be some seven hundred years || be three quarter sections for each qualified voter 
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in the United States. Suppose we pass the bill 
providing—for what? That a man worth less 
than $500 shall be permitted to come forward and 
take a quarter section, when he is entitled to 
three quarters. ‘This is the public property, and 
your law permits him tocome forward and take a 
part of that which is his own. It is public prop- 
erty, and the equity is already with him. And 
because you will not mete out justice to all, will 
you mete it out to nene? Because you will not 
permit all to come and take what is theirs, will 
ou not permit a portion to take their own? 

The operation of the section offered in lieu of 
the first section, will be the same. It provides for 
everybody, rich or poor, high or low, to come | 
forward and take a quarter section. It is for the 
judgment of the House to determine which of the 
two sections they will adopt. I say now, as I 
have said before, that I will take either. I prefer 
the first to the latter, bat if I cannot get the first, 
I willtake the latter. Itis justice as-far as it goes. | 
By permitting one man totake part of what belongs | 
to him, it does no one else injustice. Weseethere 
is no agrarianism in that. Whatdoesazrarianism 
mean? Property which had been accumulated by 
the labor, industry—by the sweat of the brow of 
you, me, or anybody else, taken and divided with 
some one who had not made use of a correspond- 
ing industry, | would call agrarianism. Agrarian- 
ism is the division of property among those who 
did not participate in or contribute to its aecumu- 
lation. This proposition does no such thing. By 
permitting a man to come forward and take one 
third of his own, is anything taken away from you? 
Does it diminish your estate? Does it make you | 


- . + 
worth one cent less than you were before? Not 
atall. Then where is the agrarianism? Where 


is the demagogism—the injustice? It pulls none 
down, but elevates all. It takes the poor by the 
hand and lifts them up—taking nothing from the 
rich. It is not to be seen. 

On former occasions | have referred to the opin- 
ions of General Jackson on the subject of the public 
lands. This proposition is a mere completion of | 
the preémption system, so much favored by that 
illustrious man, and is intended to carry out the 
sentiments that were mingled with hisdying breath. 
I will read a short extract from the eulogy of 


| ing, investigating mind. 
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for there is nothing left to sustain them. I con- 
sider that it has fallen, and that the enemy will 
surrender at discretion. The objections urged 
against this bill weighed nothing to a sound-think- 


Then, Mr. Chairman, what have we embraced 
in the bill now under consideration? We see that 
we have the Constitution. We have sound moral- || 
ity, and we have an increase of revenue, all com- | 
bined in this bill. There is no conflict, no incon- | 
gruity, no disagreement in its parts. We see that | 
these these great and essential principles do not 
move off in diverging or parallel lines; but all of | 
them travel in converging lines, concentrating in || 


| the accomplishment of a great national good, to |, 


' nue-and the trade of the United States, what more 


| ment, and at the same time inspire their bosoms |} 
| with the hope of doing better hereafter. 


Mr. Bancroft, delivered at Washington city, June || 


27th, 1845: 


‘*General Jackson was a pupil of the wilderhess; his 
heart was with the pioneers of American’s life toward the | 
setttng sun. No American statesman has ever embraced 
within his affections a scheme so liberal for the emigrants 
as that of Jackson. He longed to secure tv them, not pre- 
emption rights only, but more than preémption rights. He 
Jonged to invite labor to take possession of the UNoccoUrrIeD 
FIELDS WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE; With no 
obligation except the perpetual devotion of itself by alle 
giance to its country. Under the beneficent influence of 
his opinions, the sons of misfortune, the children of adven- 
ture, find their way to the uncultivated West. ‘There, in | 
some wilderness glade, or in the thick forest of the fertile 
plain, or where the prairies most sparkle with flowers, they, 
like the wild bee, which sets them the example of industry, 
may choose their home, mark the extent of their posses- 
sions, by driving stakes or blazing trees, shelter their log- 
eabin with the boughs and turf, and teach the virgin soil to 
yield itself to the ploughshare. Theirs shall be the soil, 
theirs the beautiful farms which they teach to be produc- 
tive.” ° * * * Vet, beautiful and lovely as is 
this scene, it still by far falls short of the ideal which lived 
in the affections of Jackson. His heart was ever with the 


| religion consists in extending charity to the widow 
(and orphan. This bill embraces that principle, 
‘, and that, too, without going upon the abstract 
pees a of charity outside of the Constitution. || 


| take it as good authority—that upon the broad 


| stractionists take himas their debtor in this trans- 
, action, or are they afraid he is bad pay? Look 
| at this measure from first to last, and we find the 


| by the best of motives and intentions—there are 


pioneer; his policy ever favored the diffusion of independ- || 


ent freeholds throughout the laboring classes of our land.” 

If this is agrarianism, the immortal Jackson was 
one of those rank agrarians. He desired the 
** chosen man of God,’’ the cultivator of the soil, 
to have it, without Money and wirnHovr price. 
The policy proposed in this bill will have a 
tendency to sv ce the spirit and doctrine of 
agrarianism. It begins at the precise point where 
agrarianism ends, and starts the man up the ascend- 
ing line instead of down, and is the surest remedy 
against agrarianism in all its tendencies. 

{ might, had I the time, elaborate this idea fur- 
ther. What now becomes of the left-hand col- 
umn of the rampart? You talk about agrarian- 
ism, demagogism—but what becomes of it when 
it is approached? It topples and falls to the ground 
with the other two. Then this is the rampart 
which was erected, and behind which they, the 
common enemies of the bill, said they stood im- 
pecgnaite. I think those who have assailed it 

ave succeeded and demolished the three main 
columns of this structure, and the intervening | 
works must now crumble by their own weight; 


great, but I also know that my sympathies are 
| strong for the laboring and toiling thousands of 
the United States. 


| sympathies are strong for those who have to toil. 


carry out the Constitution of our country and the | 
highest behest that man owes to his kind. This 
is the position we- who favor this bill occupy. | 
This is the harmony that this great measure pre- 
sents to sound-thinking, intelligentmen. Butdoes 
it stop here? While we have all consonant with 
the Constitution—while we have all based upon 
the eternal principle of justice and of right—there 
comes along another principle in aid of these 
three. 

Now, in carrying out this great measure, in car- 
rying into full and fair effect the Constitution, in 
establishing sound morals, in increasing the reve- 


do you include? The great principle of charity 
and religion constituting the essentials of a God. 
We have the three great principles bound together 
by the silken cords of charity and religion. 

Who, when the scheme and the policy is well 
understood, will be so impious, so execrable, as to || 
lay a destructive hand upon it? Pass this bill, and | 
you inspire the people of your country with faith | 
in their legislatures, with faith in their Govern- 


[ said || 
that the bill embraces sound principles of religion. 


It embraces a holy religion—I make use of the | 
word in no irreverent sense—that divine arch of || 
promise whose extremities rest upon the horizon, | 
and whose span circles the universe. What do | 
we find in this bill? We find the widow and | 
orphan provided for, and that, too, in strict conso- | 
nance with the Constitution and its great princi- | 
ples. 

I have spoken of St. James. 
what? 


He tells you | 
He tells you that pure and undefiled 


s that all? [have read somewhere—but I expect | 
that there are some abstractionists who would not 


principle of charity, ‘* he who giveth to the poor | 
lendeth unto the Lord.’’ Will some of these ab- | 


great principles it embraces. I know that some- 
times—I care not how honest an individual may | 
be in his purposes, and whether he be actuated 


some persons who have such a poor opinion of 
frail and depraved man, that they cannot respect 
any motive. Perhaps that may grow out of a | 
very bad opinion of themselves. All I have to 
say upon this occasion in conclusion of the few | 
remarks which I will be permitted to make is, | 
that, so far as | know, he who impugns my mo- | 
tive in this case, ‘* as low as to thy heart, through || 
the false passage of thy throat, thou liest!”’ | 
I do not intend to be personal. My remark is 
general. [ know that my prejudices are very 


I know something about the 
privations and hardships that an individual has to |! 
undergo in this or any Government where gaunt || 
poverty is staring him in the face. 1 know how 
to appreciate his sufferings, and consequently m 


T admit it. Gentlemen may call it prejudice, or 
mistaken sympathy, but so Jong as I have a tongue 
to speak, or a vote to give, regardless of the men- 
aces, threats, or intimidation of men, here or else- || 
where, I intend to stand up and vindicate the || 


| know something about the condition of the 
_ man in the State of Virginia, and elsewhere, y 
| with his wife and little ones, lives upon the eo 
_of some man’s farm, or upon some stony ledge, or 


|| but a scanty subsistence to supply his necesgit 








rights and interests of the laboring men, for wir) 
out them we are nothing. They constitute - 
physical and producing power of the Gover), . 
and which makes it what it is. = 

In speaking of this subject, I have not 
to elaborate it as I should like. Gentlemen talk 
here about taking away the population of the old 
States. Let meask the Old Dominion, let me 
North Carolina—Gop BLess HER—and altho 
as the Romans would call it, she is not y 
mater, yet she is my mother. Although po 
gaunt and haggard monster—expatriated me fror 
her limits, and I was driven to my adopted State. 
where every fibre, every tendril of my hear si 
entwined with the interests of her people, yet sj) 
North Carolina is my native State, and jp my 
heart I respect and love her. When, therefore, | 
appeal to you in behalf of the poor North Cary. 
linian, my own brother, { know his condition. I 


the time 


ask 
igh, 
NY aling 
verty— 


poor 
hi y 
rher 


some barren, piny plain, where, with his utmos, 
toil upon his appointed spot of earth, he can make 
and those of his family. "= 

Gentlemen say here that you will by this bi 
take away the laboring man from the old States, 
Look at his condition. Do younotsee, under thy 


| circumstances that surround him there, that his 


condition is unalterably fixed, and that he can never 
extricate himself from the iron grasp of poverty: 


| Where is the man, abstractionist, North Caro. 


linian, Virginian, or citizen of any other State, 
who has a heart that beats with love for his kind, 
and patriotism for his country, that could say to 
him, Do not go away; stay here in your poverty, 
do not go and settle upon the new,rich, and fertile 
lands of the West, but stay here, linger, wither, 


|| and die in your poverty, and where the only in- 
| It embraces the religion inculcated by St. James. | 
| 


heritance which you can leave to your children is 
your poverty? I care not whether a man lives in 
my district or some other district—there is not a 


|| foot of public land in my district—I care not where 


a man lives. If he can do better in Mr. Mason’s 
district in old Kentucky than he can in Tennessee, 
I say go. If he can do better in Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi, | say go, 
better your condition, make yourself a better citi- 
zen, and improve the condition of your kind. | 


care not where he goes, so that he confines himself 
| to this great area of freedom. The fact of his living 
' on this or the other side of the State line, makes 


no difference, if he locates himself somewhere in 
this great area of freedom, looking up to and re- 
ceiving protection from your brilliant stars and 
broad stripes. Wherever he places himself, he is 


_ still my brother, and still an American citizen. 


I will say this in conclusion; that I have not 
elaborated my argument at all, and that I desired 


_to make three prominent points, which I consid- 


ered impregnable, and which would demolish all 
the objections which have been urged here against 
the passage of this bill. I desire further to say, 
that as motives are impugned, so far as | am con- 


cerned, I look forward to no future political ad- 


vancement. My humble political career will close 
with the present Congress. [ do not look forward 
in the distance for political promotion. The decree 
has gone forth, and been registered, not by my 
constituents, but by those who think that they 
occupy a higher place. Then I have no political 
future to which I look, as my district has been 
arranged to subserve certain Ee and that, 
too, without respect either to W higs or Democrais. 
I must be permitted to say here, in this connection, 
that I believe it was the intention not only to de- 
stroy me, but to destroy my colleague as well as 


| myself, who lives in the adjoining district, [Mr 


W arxins,] who differs with me in 

ally, but who agrees with me upont yu 
tion. Our places were wanted. Our political 
garments have been divided, and hereafter they 
will cast lots upon our vesture—but there is much 
in the future. Under these circumstances, then, 

can derive no advantage in the advocacy of this 
measure. The Whig and Democratic members 
from Tennessee are agreed in support of this bill, 


olitics gener- 
Rie great ques- 


/and there is no advantage or ascendency which 
| the success of this measure can give me over any 


individual in the State of Tennessee. 
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HOMESTEAD BILL—NON-INTERVENTION. 


spEECH OF HON. P. EWING, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
April 24, 1852. | 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
7 state of the Cnion on the Homestead Bill— 


Mr. EWING said: | 

Mr. CHAIRMAN ldo not propose to confine my- 
self to the merits of the bill immediately under the 
.psideration of the committee, although I con- 
ive it has merits, and | am inclined to giveitmy 
vote. Llook upon it at least as one of the most 
harmless developments of that idea of progress, 
now so prevalentin the country; and in the gen- 
eral distribution of the public lands, which is 
threatened, | know of no more worthy recipients 
who are likely to be benefited, than those proposed 
in the bill. Besides, there is perhaps no other 
mode by which any portion of the citizens of my 
own State will ever be made to share in the distri- 
bution. 

In reference to this idea of progress, Mr. Chair- 


man—one much derided upon the one hand, and || 


perhaps extravagantly lauded upon; the other— | 
allow me tosay, that there never was a humbug so 
empty—never a philosophy so vain, which met, 
for any length of time, with any response from any 
quarter, which had not at its basis some founda- | 
tion of truth. And it does not become us to reject | 
even popular error, without sifting out and sepa- | 
rating the truth which has given it currency. 


power, any more than the restoration of the Bour- 


bons. There are errors now abroad under that 


| popular name, to which they have no right or title, 


like the heresy which corrupts and perverts the 
true religion. Kossuthism is defunct, and | should 
insult your good sense, either to advocate or op- 
pose iton this floor. That King of Spouters, that 
hero of sounding periods, has made his campaign 
of five hundred speeches in lessthan four months— 
I confide in his own estimate, rather than under- 
take the enumeration myself—and accomplished a 
signal though a brilliant failure. He has strutted 
as a hero his brief houre upon the stage; he has 
drunk the brimming cup of adulation, until a 
steadier, wiser brain than his, might have reeled 


| with thedelicious intoxication ;—he has been called 


a second Washington, for what reason I know 
not, unless perhaps because Washington was said 


| to be a master of retreats, and he himself has 


achieved one of the most extraordinary retreats 
on record, from the time of Xenophon down—a 


| retreat from a hundred and thirty-five thousand of 
his own men, with five hundred field pieces. Sir, | 


|, with Washington. 


it has been said to be one of the most striking and 
beautiful figures of rhetoric or poetry to magnify 
an idea by the comparison of it with something 
infinitely superior. If this be true, there never 
was a more poetic idea, or a more daring flight of 
the imagination, than the comparison of Kussuth 
But his hour has gone by; he 
only lingers on the stage after his part is played. 
His mad schemes, with histwelve hundred saddles 
for imaginary horses, and his forty thousand two- 


| dollar muskets for visionary men; his extraordi- 


Weare told that progress is an empty word— || 
that it means everything, or that it means nothing. {| 


Not 80, sir. 
that mysterious, uncertain future to which it refers, | 
and in which it lives. Itis no fixed measure or 
series of measures. It is a spirit—a vivifying 
principle. Why, Mr. Chairman, he who preaches 
content preaches a false philosophy. He who 
tells us to be satisfied with the present existing | 
state of things at any time will teach in vain. 
That restless, dissatisfied spirit—that irrepressible 
longing after something new, something better, in 
the future—that never-dying hope, urging us ever 
ouward—was implanted in us by Him who made 


It may be shadowy, indefinite as | 


us, doubtless to induce us to seek a better world |! 


than this; and inherent and ineradicable as it is 
in man, it manifests itself in all with which he has 
to do, in every relation in which he is called to act, 
individual, social, and political. I believe there is an 
idea generally prevalent at the present time in the | 
country, that a new era has arisen—that another 
political cycle has revolved itself—that new meas- 
ures must be adopted, new principles evolved— 
perhaps new attitudes and relations of parties. 
The time has come, as J humbly conceive, in the 
convictions of the American people, when we 


should stop and inquire whether there is in this | 


country a party, in any or all political organiza- 
tions, in whatever geographical section, with suf- 
ficient power to control the destinies of the coun- 
try, and having a sincere love and admiration for 


the Constitution—the whole Constitution, in all | 


of its parts and provisions—and a living faith in | 


the Union and its permanency, who are ready to | 


act upon that faith, and so acting, to go on in the 
development of the happiness and greatness of 
this country, to make it what it should become— 
the grandest empire the world hasever seen. When 


parties are divided upon principle, the spoils, as a | 


necessary concomitant, follow the victors, and 
oe an evil, are tolerated as an inevitable one. 
it, when party array and party conflicts degen- 


| a ** foreign policy.” 


nary plans for the conduct of a war with Russia 
and Austria, by charitable contributions, as good 
people would support a missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands, do not startle us; only because, in the ex- 
travagance of their insane folly, they sink into 
contempt. 

But there are distinguished gentlemen in the 
other end of this Capitol, statesmen, exponents of 
great political parties, seeking to become the heads 
of those parties, and by that means the heads of 
this Government, who thought a short time since 
that here was a god-send—a happy breeze in 
the dead political calm which was to waft them 
into the haven of success. They thought this 
was to be the popular tide, which, taken at the 
flood, should bear them into power. I was 
much reassured some weeks since, though I con- 
fess not entirely relieved, by the assurance of 
my esteemed friend from California, [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL,] not now present, that his favorite, Judge 
Douglas, was sound upon the question of the 


relative position of the two sides of the earth, the | 


up-side and down-side. (Laughter.} [| much 
fear if the destinies of this earth were intrusted 
into his hands—and I believe he aspires to no 
less—an ‘‘ocean-bound republic,’’? with all 
islands included, has become too small a theater 
for his vaulting ambition—has shrunk into too 
narrow a field for his extraordinary schemes. The 
time has come when in his opinion we should have 
1 much fear that the destinies 
of this good mother earth would not be very safe 
in his hands; that the old beldam would rock to 
her foundation—we would have to write upon it 
as we do upon glass-ware, ‘‘ right side up with 
care.”” [(Laughter.] In the locomotive spirit of 
his progressive Democracy her progress through 
the heavens would be altogether too tardy, her 


very revolutions would seem too monotonous and | 


the | 


|| regular—not half so stirring as a Hungarian or | 


frate into nothing else than a struggle for the spoils, | 
an indignant and impatient people will reject the | 


outrageous imposition. 


shie 


But, sir, the idea of progress under the broad | 
id of its popularity covers many errors. Some | 


French revolution, almost as antique and obsolete 
as the principles of our own. I admire the bold- 
ness of his schemes, while | am startled at their 
novelty. They prove him to be a true and lineal 


| descendant of that other great Douglass—*‘ that 


men think that change is progress. Mere novelty— || 


‘nnovation, the simple abandonment of ancient 
Principles—is not necessarily progress. It is some- 


aon counter-revolution—retrogression. The rev- | 
olution which gave into the hands of Robespierre | 


= his associates the power in France, which 
oy so terribly abused, was no more an example 
of progress than the revolution of the 9th Ther- 


midor, which restored it to those who exercised | 


with more humanity; nor the revolation of 
the 19th Brumaire, which placed Napoleon in 


I 


sprightly Scot 0’ Scots,’? whom that renowned 
philosopher, John Falstaff, said *‘ would run up hill 
erpendicular 0’ horseback.’’ The Senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] following after with a lag- 
ging sort of old fogy pace, in this race of progress, 
only exciting the contempt and derision of his 
more youthful and nimble coadjutors and contest- 

| ants, is satisfied, for the present, with no greater 
‘share in the government of the affairs of this 
world, than the simple expression, in a Congres- 
sional form, of his ‘* deep concern ’”’ at the outrage 
| perpetrated by Russia; leaving it for those who 
come after us, when we shall have progressed 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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still further—to the still younger Democracy—to 
choese between the alternative of fighting, or 
backing out. He gives us many a worthy pre- 
cedent and example in Listery in which nations 
have protested, and expressed their deep concern, 
but which had resulted in no war, nor, indeed, as 
is, perhaps, worthy of remark, in anything else. 
It is true, that able Senator has been recently en- 
deavoring to convince us that his **« eep concerp”’ 
is, after ail, not so very deep, perhaps, extend- 
ing but hulle beyond the result of the next presi- 
dential election. If it means ro more than he 
recently argues, | confess it is not worth the dis- 
cussion. It either means something er nothing. 
If it means nothing, it is simply idle and ridicu- 
lous, and itis not worth a single speech from a 
man of his conceded ability; it is surely not wor- 
thy, as agrave proposition, to be entertained week 
after week in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, and to occupy the attention of Legislature 
after Legislature in resolutions formally passed, 
and here gravely presented. Butif it means any- 
thing, it means a subversion of the whole spirit 
and character of our institutions and our Govern- 
ment. Bring me no precedents from the history 
of European nations. I have notread the bloody 
pages of their peuey in vain. I know that they 
have entertained and acted upon many schemes 
of intervention, under various pretexts, and for 
various purposes, for the preservation of the 
balance of power, or for their own aggrandize- 
ment. We know that they have done this at 
an incalculable expense of treasure and of bleod, 
as in the case of Great Britain, at the cost of an 
enormous public debt upon her shoulders, which 
she never can and never hopes to get rid of I 
have read that one of her earliest attempts at 
the exercise of foreign power was the sending of 
two regiments to Tangier, which became the germ 
of that standing army against which the heart of 
every free-born Briton so long revolted, but which, 
at length, with all their other evils, they have be- 
come used to, and now quietly submit to. 

This Government, if | have any appreciation of 
its genius and character, is not a Government in 
the sensein which the term is applied to those of 
Europe. It is a Government formed with limited 
Dowers, powers recognized and conceded to be lim- 
ited in all that appertains to our domestic policy. 
If [ ask youto expend the paltry sum of $50.000, 
to clear out the dam at the head of Cumberland 
Island, the eyes and hands are elevated in patri- 
otic horror and indignation atthis outrageous vio- 
lation of the Constitution. And yet we are called 
upon, in the assertion of the principles of universal 
humanity, and in redressing the wrongs of men 
and nations, to exercise powers unknown and un- 
limited. Tell me not that the foreign policy of this 
Government must be a unit, and, being in no part 
reserved to the States, belongsin the whole to the 
Federal Government. There are powers which 
belong to neither, as the power to disregard that 
condition of a republican form of Government, 
imposed upon the admission of a State into the 
Union, which cannot be disregarded by the one, or 
dispensed with by the other. The foreign power 
of the Federal Government is guarded in the Con- 
stitution with no less care than its domestie—each 
grant being doled out with avaricious cauuion—no 
one being supposed to cover any other not clearly 
involved in it,—the power to ‘declare war’’ not 
carrying with it the power to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, nor even to “raise armies,” or 
‘‘ maintain a navy,’ without express grants for 
the purpose. For the framers of that instrument 
well knew that the danger of a usurpation of power 
was even greater, and the results infinitely more 
stupendous in the foreign relations than in the do- 
mestic administration of the Government. Inthe 


| latter, it will be carefully watehed and guarded 


against, as it should be, by the various local and 
rival interests to be affected. Sir, from my limited 
reading of history, | feel warranted in saying— 


and if time allowed,I might cite examples even 


with the learned Senator from Michigan—-that if 


| ever the fate of all past Republics should become 
the fate of our own—if ever the liberties of this 


| 


veople shall be trampled under the iron heel of 
inilitary despotism, it will be upon the basis of 
Federal consolidation, and through the means of 
foreizn war. How indispensable, thes, was it, 
that the Federal Government should be constituted 
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as it was, self-defensive, unaggressive, the Con- 
stitution being formed, as it describes itself, for the 
‘common defense,’ to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. =" 
I wil! not go back to search the writings of 
W ashington, with those gentlemen who have taken 
extracts wrested from their context, and perverted 
from their true meaning, to make him a witness 
arainst himself. Let that be conceded for the 
present which they so earnestly demand, either 
that he was too short-sighted to foresee the state 
of things which has now arisen, or that, not daring 
to look fifty or sixty years in advance, he only 
attempted, in his Farewell Address, to give counsel 
and fix the policy of the country for his own time. 
I care not for that. They tell us that we were then 
weak and comparatively powerless, and that our 
own necessities compelled us to remain neutral in 
all the quarrels of foreign Powers, and that our 
own self-defense was the last limit, and must, of 
necessity, be the last limit of our hopes and ex- 
pectations. Have we grown sufficiently strong 
yet for the schemes and purposes those gentlemen 
porpose to us? The able and eloquent Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Sovute] tells us, in his enter- 
taining speech, which I heard with much pleasure, 
that now, instead of three millions of people, we 
have twenty-five millions; that we have—l forget 
the figures—a vast number of steam-boats, and a 
vast amount of tonnage. The relevancy of this last 
item I confessI do notexactly perceive. Arewe now 
powerful enough to effect a deliverance of Europe 
to constitute ourselves the executive power of in- 
ternational law; to turn ourselves into a sort of 
police force, to arrest and punish al] national erimi- 
nalsand prevent national crimes? With a sparsely 
populated country, with an immense territory not 
settled with a population sufficient for its cultiva- 
tion—the more rapid settlement of which is the 
object of the bill now under our consideration—are 
we in the condition of those over-populated coun- 
tries, to whom war is sometimes a means of reform, 
and even pestilence itself a tolerable evil, with 
its compensatory advantages? Are we powerful 
enough, generous enough, having little enough to 
hope for or care for at home, to go abroad and to 
undertake the affairs of everybody else? I care 
not for the change in our circumstances. It mat- 
ters but little, and it is a waste of time to discuss 
it. What was prudence and sound policy then, 
must be sonow. Whatever contributed then, to 
cherish and develop the wealth, and power, and 
poteerey of the country, must still have the same 
effect. nd though we might now be better able 
to afford the immense sacrifice proposed for the 
benefit of others, as patriots, we have no more 
right to make that sacrifice now than then. We 
sit here as an American Congress, not as a Con- 
ress of Nations, and in that capacity can know no 
igher law than the Constitution we have sworn 
to support, To suppose otherwise, would be to 
mock the Deity in the invocation of his name to 
witness the oath we swear to support that Consti- 
tution, our only rule of duty, as patriots and 
as Representatives. The change in our circum- 
stances, the growth of our power, can affect the 
question in no point of view, except that, per- 
haps, we may be tempted by it to do that which 
then we would not, because we could not. That 
our extended commercial relations may render us 
more liable to become involved in the wars of 
other nations is an argument which, however 
rlausible, can have nothing to do with the question. 
hen the time comes, that for the protection 
of those enlarged and complicated interests, for 
the defense of our national rights or honor, we 
must, as we have done before, go to war, I hope 
every patriot will be prepared for the struggle; and 
I have every confidence that our energies and re- 
sources will be equal ta the emergency. If we 


have these extended interests to protect, if our || 


more complicated relations render us more liable 
than formerly to the dangers of collision and war, | 
there is only the more reason why we should | 
carefully avoid all causes of quarrel with which 
we have of right nothing to do. 

No, sir, we can effect nothing for the deliverance 
of Hungary from Russia; we can effect nothing for | 
the deliverance of one people from the power of an- | 
other by the force of arms. How and with what | 
weapons are we to proceed in this great conflict ? | 
The Autocrat of Russia, with a million of armed . 
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| that chain which clanks about the very heart itself; 


_ ed, which have lasted so long as to become time- 


f 
| Nation. 


| conception of its signification, I do not abuse the 


we of the right sort—that progress which has | 
D 


| greatness. 
| what I fear is a hopeless task, to regenerate the 
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men, assisted by the despot of Austria, Brennuslike, || 
flings into one scale the sword; and into the other, | 
the valorous Senator from Michican hurls his po- | 
tent Congressional resolution of ** deep concern.” | 
{Laughter.} What is to be the result—what the 

issue of this great conflict? Why, Lord Palmer- | 
ston tells us that opinionsare stronger than armies, 

and of course the result must be that the puissant 

Senator from Michigan will come forth triumph- 

ant from the conflict. But, sir, it is not Con- | 
gressional resolutions, carefully considered, diplo- | 
matically penned, ably advocated by the Senator | 
in the other end of the Capitol, or resolutions dic- | 
tated by Kossuth at Harrisburg, and voted by 

acclamation by a mass meeting—these are not the | 
opinions which are stronger than armies. They | 
are those opinions which take possession of the | 
soul; which become deep, abiding convictions of || 
the heart and mind, and which cannot be severed 
from it; which pass from heart to heart, with 
electric communication. These are the opinions 
which are stronger than armies, because they take || 
possession of armies themselves, and turn them 
against the tyrants whom they served. And, sir, || 
how are those opinions originated, propagated, | 
and sustained ? By the contemplation of the ex- | 
ample of our greatness, our prosperity, our pro- || 
gress, and our power. The very fact that we, in 


| doing nothing more than taking care of ourselves, || 


have prospered, 1s a sufficient reason for the propa- 
gation and support of such opinions as these. 
Such convictions are more powerful than armies. 


| Why, the moral influence of our example has 


gone throughout Europe with a power more im- | 


| posing than the march of armies, or the weight of || 


navies—irresistible, subverting empires, overturn- 
ing dynasties, and awakening whole nations of || 
people to a consciousness of their rights. If ever || 
the deliverance of Europe is to be effected, it is by || 
such means as these. lf the prejudices of a thou- |) 
sand years can be cast aside, as an old garment, | 
worn out and to be abandoned; if they can break 
those fetters which have eaten into their very flesh, 


if they can rid themselves of institutions, and the | 
prejudices on which those institutions are found- || 


i} 
honored, a very part of their political and social |! 
life itself, almost inseparable from their natural | 
and social existence, this is their hope and their | 
only hope. One man cannot govern an unwilling | 
It is absurd. When a whole people be- | 
come fully impressed with the conviction that free 
institutions will inure to their happiness, they | 
will become free; and when they come fully to | 
understand and appreciate the nature of those in- |! 
stitutions, they will establish them firmly and 
make them enduring. 
Sir, I love progress; I love the word; for in my 


term, and if | was not a Whig, I should say that || 
I was a ** young American.” [Laughter.] But || 
we have not that classification yet, on this side of 
the House, and I like to conform to the customs 


| 
and usages of the party to which I belong. I love | 
| 

een for fifty years an American idea. There was || 
in that idea of an ‘*ocean-bound Republic” at least || 
something patriotic, something which stirred the || 
heart and appealed to the pride of every lover of || 
his country. I love natural, American progress, || 
the development of true principles, in all their con- |! 
sequences, the advance to true happiness and true || 
But let us not turn back and attempt, || 


Let | 
: : ; 
crumbling dynasties and falling Republics take | 
care of themselves—let the dead bury the dead. | 


I fear we shall never learn the relative geography || 


old, worn-out, effete institutions of Europe. 


dwell on that small spotofearth. Sir, when I hear || 
men talk politics, as if Europe were the world, and |, 


| her chances and changes and her fiat its destiny, I | 


think of the Yankee who went to London during || 


a fine country-—weil cultivated, but mighty small | 


—he felt cramped ever since he had been on the || remove them. 
| 


island—had no exercise at all, he was afraid to 
take a morning walk, for fear of walking off the 
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| sonification of patriotic pride as I utter it, 


ity, of liberty, fraternity, equality, of Hungarian, 


the ** World’s Fair,”’and beingasked his opinion of || mind; and, 1 } t 
England, which he saw for the first time, said it was || pressions may become fixed and ineradicable, 8° 
| that no force of fact or argument may suffice ' 
The Senate knows that I have not 
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edges somewhere. (Laughter. 
once, that Europe is but a small Portion of 

habitable globe, and that things will not a, d eS 
not always remain as they are. Let = <n 
true spirit of American progression, 
future and not to the past. This continen, 

broad enough to satisfy all our aspirations—e \ : 
ater large enough upon which to develop the od 
principles of modern American civilization Wi 
sir, the march of civilization, like the march ‘a 
christianity, has been, from the days of the « . 
men of Chaldea down to the present time ha 
Eastto West. You might as well attempt bi ” 
back the natural sun in its course, as to peyen 
the sun of civilization in its westward way. T - 
is the course it ever has pursued, and this ian 
the course which it ever will pursue, Follow; . 


] Let us learn for 


» IN the 


look to the 


, 


its way, we ourselves, have already planted ou, 
feet upon the shores of the Pacific, and there ho, 
sprung up a mighty empire, more like the y 
of magic than the slow growth of nations. 

friend before me (Mr. McCork.e] looks the 


has 
ork 
My 


; Fri n 
that Western shore, the genius of American 


ress already looks beyond the ocean to that ere. 
and wonderful country, whose trade has enriched 
every nation which has enjoyed its harvest, i 
greet with pleasure, every scheme which contem. 
plates a more speedy, rapid, and frequent inter. 
course between that rich land and our own. My 
heart responded cordially to the spirit which 
prompted the recent Japan expedition. Quis 
and unpretending as it is, there is more of the 
genuine spirit of progress in it, than in all the fine 
harangues about the principles of universal! humay 


Orne. 


French, or Italian independence. The far-seeing 
eye of Napoleon turned to that land, rich in the 
gifts of Heaven—rich in historical associations— 
with its dim annals half mythic, half historical— 
going back to the time when infant man had scarce 
left the tutelage of the parent Creator—to that land 
he ever looked as the true battle-ground upon 
which the struggle for European supremacy was 
to be fought. And in the last days of his retire- 
ment, looking back upon his career, he felt that 
his mission was unfulfilled. He declared that Sir 
Sidney Smith had stood at Acre between him and 


| his destiny. Sir, upon that battle-field is to be 


fought a battle of emulation, of philanthropy—a 
struggle between Christian civilization and the 
semi-barbarism of ignorance and superstition—a 
struggle far nobler, with far different weapons, 


| with far higher ends and nobler purposes, and! 


hope for mankind, with far happier results, than 
the struggles of Napoleon. There, where the lamp 


: of religion and learning was first lit up, its light 
|, will be relumed; there, where began the long che- 


quered history of the misery and happiness, the 
barbarism and civilization, the degredation and 
the elevation of man, the closing scene of the grand 
drama will be consummated. 





SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PEARCE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe Senate, April 29 and 30, 1852, 


In reply to Mr. Gwin, on the governmental ad: 
ministration of affairs in California; and on the 


Government Expenditures generally. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill from the House of Representatives 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the service 
| of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1852. 


Mr. PEARCE rose and said: 


The Senate, I trust, will pardon me for departing 
| from the line of debate strictly proper at this stage 
I consider it a necessity which 
| of Europe and the balance of the world. 'Weseem | I cannot disregard to do so. Upon the introduc- 
| never to remember, that of the nine hundred mil- || tion of this bill, remarks were made by the chair- 

lions now inhabiting the globe, only a fraction | 


of the discussion. 


. c ~ 
man of the Committee on Finance, [Mr. Honte®,; 
Gwiy,| 
Those 
They are 
now making some impression upon the public 
f not answered promptly, those 1- 


and by the Senator from California, [Mr. 
inculpating the present Administration. 
charges have gone forth to the public. 


been in the habit of indulging in what is cal! 


partisan debate. [ take no pleasure in criminaiot 
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these things make an impression upon the public 
when not contradicted. Hence it is that I notice 
|, them. The first charge the Senator makes, is, 
zealously in the faithful discharge of duties || that very soon after General Taylor’s inaugura- 
hey are important. | tion, he selected an agent to visit California upon 
The Senator from California has made an open || public business—that the gentleman whom he se- 
vowed attack upon the Administration. He || lected had been, during the preceding fall, elected a 
charged them not merely with official negli- | member of the House of Representatives—that his 
but with the toleration of various abuses, || term of service commenced on the 4th of March, 
> aeven with the reward of them. He has en- || although the Congress in which he was to take 
iagored to ix upon this Administration the re- || his seat, would not, by law, meet until the follow- 
_onaibility of the errors, real or imaginary, of |; ing December; and he considered this to be a vio- 
General Taylor’s administration, although the || lation of that provision of the Constitution which 
gonate must perceive with how little justice such || declares that ‘* no person holding any office under 
»y attempt as that can be made. As well might I || the United States, shall be a member of either 
vtortake to charge upon the Administration of || House during his continuance in office.”” Now, 
\ir, Polk the frauds, peculations, and defalcations, || what member of the Senate is there who supposes 
sonrmous in amount, and almost incalculable in || that an agency, such as that conferred upon Mr. 
camber, Which were perpetrated under the ad- | Thomas Butler King, was an office within the 
»inistrations of his Democratic predecessor. The || meaning of the Constitution? What is an office? 
Senator from California has pointed out specific } It is a thing created by law. But an agency, de- 
{| 

| 

| 


eecrimination, but the task [ have before me is 
or re . . 

, shat of a partisan debate. My purpose is to 
men of pure and honorable character, 


jieaté 
raed 
engae 


os srduous as t 


and avo 


wence, 


‘aetances of violation of duty, and hehas attempted || rived from and created by Executive appointment, 
iy sustain his charges by a documentary display || is not a thing created by law. It is a very differ- 
of several columns. It will be for the Senate to || ent thing, and does not come within the letter or the 
ndge, in the sequel, whether the success of this spirit of the constitutional provision. Besides, these 
aitack is equal to the rashness which prompted it, || are not new things. The Senator from California 
or the vigor with which it has been prosecuted. must remember that there has been scarcely a 
The Senator from Virginia was more moderate President since the foundation of the Government 
in the tone of his speech, which I had not the who has not at some time or other selected an 
agent for the performance of duties very similar 

to those which were intrusted to Mr. King. Why, 
| not to go any further back than the time of Gen- 
eral Jackson, who does not remember that he 
| deputed a gentleman of this city to go to Texas 


pleasure of hearing, not being in the city when it 
was delivered. As reported in the Globe, I be- || 
lieve he disclaimed any purpose of assailing the | 
Administration. Sometimes he bestowed faint 
praise upon the head of a Department; then, again, 
he might be said to ** hint a fault, and hesitate dis- 
like.’ At another place, he spoke of abuses, and || King was charged with in California? 
ofasystem of mal-administration, which the mem- | 
bers of the present Cabinet were tardy in per- || 


Mr. Polk’s 
administration, as the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Urnam] suggests, appointed a Mr. Hopkins 
ceiving,and feeble in correcting. He fancied that || as Executive agent to Paraguay. It is not an 
the reforms which the present Administration had || uncommon thing at all. It is not necessary for 
undertaken came too late; that they did not go || me to multiply instances to the Senate. The Sen- 
far enough; that they did not strike at the root of } ate know that there is nothing extraordinary in 
the matter; that they required the stimulus of || it—no startling novelty about it—nothing but 
Congressional criticism. He said that he thought || what is common and what is proper. 
these gentlemen were not born to remedy the 
evils which had prevailed, and which still afflict 
the public service. All this was said on the eve 
of a presidential election. Now, sir, we know 
how greedily the minions of party catch at accu- 
sations; and how, particularly at a time like this, 
such a speech as that, coming from the Senator 
from Virginia, who, during a very considerable 
experience in this body, has earned a reputation 
for fairness and candor, might, from that circum- || 
stance alone, derive peculiar point. I know not, 
' 


| then President of the United States with violating 
| the Constitution by this appointment, suggested 
that there was another enormity-—that Mr. King 
was allowed eight dollars a day and traveling ex- 
penses while away, in addition to his pay as a 
member of Congress. I take it for granted that 
the gentleman did not mean to say that he was to 
receive pay as an agent while at the same time he 
was receiving pay as a member of Congress, for 
that would be a thing physically impossible, and 
directly contradicted by the letter of his instruc- 
| tions. His appointment was to have effect, and his 
pay was to be receivable, only while he was absent 
on this mission, and was to cease immediately upon 
his return. He was only a member of Congress 
elect—not qualified, not having taken his seat— 
not entitled to a dollar’s pay as a member of Con- 
gress until he should return from the scene of his 


indeed, whether, if unanswered, his speech would 
not operate with even more injustice upon the 
Administration than the more open attack of the 
Senator from California. I know that it will, in 
some respects, require a more critical analysis. I 
shall endeavor to give it that analysis; and I hope 
I shall be able to satisfy, the Senate of many errors | 
to which he has fallen, as well as to expose the 
more palpable mistakes of the Senator from Cali- || 
foraia. I shall commence with the remarks of the || 
latter Senator, not confining myself, however, | 
entirely to the defense of the present Administra- | 
tion, but adverting, as briefly as may be, to the 
charges brought against the siininisteiion of Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

| had supposed, Mr. President, that the admin- 
istration of General Taylor might have escaped || 
these assaults. That gallant, honest, artless old | 


patriot has gone down to the tomb. There ke 
sleeps, as 


atives at all, but resigned it while still on the Pa- 








| which the Senator speaks, was merely that com- 
|| pensation which, as agent, he might receive during 
the recess. 
he seems to suppose. 
But it isa still graver matter of charge with the 
Senator from California that Mr. King, thus ap- 
ointed a mere agent of the Executive, was 
'| intrusted with entire control over the Army and 
“Sleep the brave, who sink to rest, Navy and Treasury of the United States. They 
By all their country’s wishes blest.” | were all, he says, placed at his disposal; the mili- 
The members of his Cabinet no longer hold || tary and naval commanders in California had no 
official stations, Not one of them has an Execu- || discretion; they were actually fettered by the ca- 
ive office or a seat in either House of Congress. icious will, if he chose so to exert it, of Mr. 
Sot one of them is here to repel injustice, or even ing. Now, how does the Senator derive this? 
‘o furnish his friends with the means of defending || He said that he would prove it by documents, and 
him. Ido not know that I shared very largely | he undertook to do it; l 
in the confidence of that Cabinet. Still there were || success. 
gentlemen in it with whom I recognized the rela-,, Mr. King was appointed an agent, and we must 
‘ons of personal friendship; and I will not permit | look to the letter of instructions given to him by 
them now or hereafter to be assailed erroneously, || the Secretary of State, in order to ascertain the 


and therefore unjustly, when I have the means of | scope of his authority. Ina letter of Mr. Clay- 
their defense in my hands. ‘ton, the late Secretary of State, Mr. King is in- 
_The Senator from California started with a || formed of his selection as an agent, and of the 
; large which, if the Senate alone were concerned, || nature of the duties which he was expected to per- 


should not think it worth while to refule. But | form. He was sent out to California to convey 


| for nearly the same objects as those which Mr. | 


But the Senator, not content with charging the | 


agency in California; and, in point of fact, he | 
never took his seat in the House of Represent- | 


|| cific coast. This ‘‘ additional pay,”’ therefore, of | 


It did not multiply compensation, as 
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information to the people of that Territory, and 
to acquire information for the satisfaction, not of 
the President alone, but of the whole Government. 
He was instructed to convey to the people of the 
Territory the assurance of the President's sincere 
desire to sustain them in the full enjoyment of 
their rights and property, to secure to them all 
the advantages of citizenship of the United States, 
and particularly to assure them of the disposition 
of the President to sustain and protect them in 
the establishment of any government which of 
their own free choice they might think proper to 
establish. He was also directed to ascertain what 
was the population of the country; what were 
its products and resources, particularly its min- 
eral value; how many Mexican citizens had with- 
drawn from that Territory since the treaty of 
peace; how many had signified their intention to 
become citizens of the United States; and to ac- 
quire information more especially in regard to the 
Indian tribes. Then, the only sentence in this 
letter of instructions, the sole charter of his power, 
which by any ingenuity the Senator can wrest 
from its simple and obvious meaning to his pur- 
pose is this: 

‘* You are fully authorized to confer with our military 
and naval commanders within those Territories, who will 


be instructed to assist you in the accomplishment of the 
objects of your mission.”’ 


Does not the Senate perceive that this aid and 
assistance which he was to obtain from the mil- 
itary and naval commanders, was merely such as 
was auxiliary to the purpose mentioned in his let- 
ter of instructions? Why, if the Senator can trans- 
mute that simple and proper sentence from its 
palpable meaning, he possesses some logical al- 
chemy, the secret of which is with himself alone. 
I venture to say that no Senator here has any 
such hocus pocus. The military and naval com- 
manders of California never dreamed of putting 
such an interpretation on that clause as the Sen- 
ator from California has done. I would not will- 
ingly impute it to them, except on evidence very 
different from that which the Senator has adduced. 

The Senator has quoted also the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury addressed to the collector of 
customs in California, which is a mere direction 
to aid Mr. King, and to be guided by his advice 


| ** in the conduct of all proper measures within the 


scope of his instructions.’ And these I have shown, 
from the letter of those instructions, to be the com- 
munication of certain specified purposes of the 
Administration, and the acquisition of information 
desirable and important to the Executive, as well 
as needful for our legislation. A very different thing 
from (as the Senator says) placing at Mr. King’s 
disposal the Army, Navy, and Treasury of the 
United States. 

It must be very palpable, I think, that Mr. 
Clayton’s letter of instructions did not confer upon 
Mr. King any such power over the Army, Navy, 
and Treasury of the United States, nor even a 

ualified power; that it was nothing more nor less 
than such an instruction to the officers in Califor- 
nia as any Administration, sending out an agent 
to a new and distant possession of our own, would 
give under similarcircumstances. If he had given 
less, he would have given them no instructions at 
all to aid Mr. King, and would have thrown him 
entirely upon his own resources. 


The Senator, however, undertakes to sustain 


| this charge by a reference to a letter of General 


Persifer F. Smith, who was in command of the 
military forces in California. It seems that that 
gentleman, sometime about the month of June, 
1849, notified the Secretary of War, that in order 


|| to facilitate the accomplishment of Mr. King’s 
| purposes, he had got up an exploring expedition; 


will show with how little | 


and that they were going to visit the habitable 
parts of the State, in order that Mr. King might 
ascertain by personal inspection what was the 
condition of the population, what were the products 
and resources of the country. That expedition 
was organized for this purpose, and this alone. 


| It is just what General Smith (who by the by is 


| 


} 
i} 


| 
} 


not only an accomplished officer, but an unim- 
peachable Demoerat) was authorized to do, even 
without such instructions. Nay, more, it was that 
which it was his duty to do, whether he had in- 
structions to that effect or not. He was in com- 
mand of the whole of that department. What 
Government, on the acquisition of a new, and, 
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for much the most part, unknown territory, 
has failed to take all the means in its power 
to ascertain its resources, to ascertain all those 
particulars of its condition, which are necessary 
for full information in order to the just and in- 
tellizent legislative action which Congress itself 
would necessarily be obliged to take in regard to 
it? It will be seen, by reference to the letter of 
Generul Smith, that the Senator from California is 
He notifies the 
Secretary of War that he has got up this expedi- 


not borne out in his assertion. 


tion, and then says: 


*€Tt is hoped that the character of the country. its capa- 
bility of cultivation, its products in minerals and timber, 
will be so far ascertained as to furnish all the data neces- 


sary for legislation.”’ 


That is the proof which the gentleman furnishes 
that the President of the United States had under- 
taken to transfer his constitutional authority, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to 


Mr. King 


sequitur, | think the Senate will perceive it here. 


Then the Senator objects to another proceeding 
In support of his assertion, he re- | 
fers to the fact that Mr. King addressed a note to | 
the commander of the naval forces on the Pacific, 
asking that the steamer Edith, then in the service 
of the Department, should be used for the purpose 


of Mr. King. 


of transporting members of the convention, which 


was about to assemble at Monterey, to makea 
constitution for the State of California, to that 
This is proof that the Navy of the United | 
States was placed at the disposal of Mr. King! | 
Now, if we suppose that the assembling of the 


convention, the framing of the constitution, and || steam-ship, which was to leave the former place | 


point, 


the organization of the State government was a 


proper thing—and I take it the Senator from Cal- || September. 
ifornia would be the last man in the world to deny | 
it, for he took an active part in it, and is enjoying 
the fruits of it with very great credit to himself 


and satisfaction to his associates—then there was 


no impropriety on the part of the naval commander | 


in sending the Edith to convey these gentlemen to 
Monterey. Steam-boats are like talent—they rust 
unused. The Edith would be better employed in 
proceeding up the coast to Monterey, with the 


members of the convention, than if she had been 
lying idle in port 


g, to do what he had no constitutional 
authority to do—that is, to put at Mr. King’s dis- 
posal the Army, Navy, and Treasury of the United 
States, as the Senator says. If there was ever a non 
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[ think, when I speak on this point, the Sena- | 
tor will recognize my friendly regard for himself. || made no application to him, or any one else. 


Tam really undertaking to defend him, quite as 
much as Mr. King, and the commander of the 
naval forces. 


act of justice to him to defend this act; and [ think 


I feel that I should be doing but an | 


that he was just about as much responsible for the | 


employment of the steam-boat as was Mr. King 
himself. It may seem a little curious, that the 
Senator, at this time of day, should have found 


that there was anything improper in it, and should || ment. We merely expressed a preference, if any- 
have charged it upon the Administration of Gen- || thing was said on the subject, fora steamer or a 
eral Taylor, as one of their iniquities, that the || sail vessel. 

steamer Edith had been employed in this service, | 


and had been lost—for she was wrecked on the 
voyage. By the by, I would remark in passing, 
that the cost of the Edith was not $120,000, as the 
Senator supposed in his speech, but was only 
$33,000. I have ascertained that fact, beyond all 
doubt. [ have also found, in the Navy Depart- 


ment, among some papers which were beingcopied || 


there for the information of Congress, a letter from 
an officer of the Navy on the Pacific coast, which 
conveyed to me the rat information I had of an- 
other fact, which 1 am about to state. 

lt seems that the Secretary of the Navy had sent 


out Lieutenant Meade to take the command of this | 


identical steam-boat; but Commodore Jones hav- 
ing given the command of the steamer to another 
officer, he did not think proper to withdraw her 
from that officer’s command, and assign her to 
Lieutenant Meade. Lieutenant Meade complained 
of this as gross injustice, and addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in the course of which 
he aggravates the complaint by the assertion, 
which I presume the Senator from California rec- 
ognizes as proper, that he was applied to by the 
Senator himself, Hon. Winisam M. Gwin, to get 
the command of this identical steam-boat to per- 
form this very service. It is not necessary to read 
the letter, but that is the fact which is stated by 


| 
| 


de facto government, who, after all, was but an 
{ 
' 


| 
| 
| 


|| the Senate will recollect that this is a thing which | 
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Lieutenant Meade. Now, then, it seems that Mr, | 


King only did that which the Senator himself 
wished to be done. 
Mr. GWIN. Does the letter state that I made 


application to Lieutenant Meade to get this steam- 
boat sent to San Diego? 


Mr. PEARCE. 
that will be the best plan. It is dated October 28, 
1851. . It will be seen that it is not got up for this 
occasion; that is manifest. The extract from the 
letter relating to the point is as follows: 


7 . a 


convention elected to frame a constitution for the State of | 
California, through the honorable William M. Gwin, United 
States Senator, ealled on me to volunteer to take them to 
Monterey. [ cheerfully asked Commodore Jones, stating | 
that I could be ready in six hours with the Edith, and land 

them in ten hours after [ should have an offing; the Edith | 
being ship rigged, | had nothing to do but to trice up her | 
propeller and use her sails. [ requested Commodore Jones 


to let me have Lieutenant McCormick, then temporarily || 


commanding her, as my first lientenant, as Lieutenant 
Knox, commanding Massachusetts steamer, had Lieutenant 
C. Vanalstine as his executive officer, of the same date of 
service, but registered for more seaservice than Lieutenant 
McCermick. Com. Jones refused me this request, although | 
my application was aided by the influence of Senator Gwin, | 
and others of equal distinction. I then felt exceedingly | 
mortified, and subsequent proceedings have all tended to 

increase my mortification. ‘The loss of the Edith followed | 
quickly upon this refusal of Coinmodore Jones; and since 
my return home, iy name having been identified with the 
command of the Edith, many persons believe that she was 
Jost through my carelessness, and while under my charge.”’ 


Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, 

I will state the facts of the case as they actually | 

_ occurred. There were in San Francisco a number 
of the members elect to the convention, which was | 
to assemble at Monterey, on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember. The only certain mode of conveyance 
| from San Francisco to Monterey was the mail 


| on the Jst, and arrive at the latter on the 2d of 
It was important that a quorum of 


the members of the convention should meet on the |) 


day appointed for its assembling. Application | 


| was made to the agent of the mail steam-ship com- || 


| pany, to leave San Francisco on the last day of 
August, so that the members of the convention | 
then in that city could reach Monterey on the morn- | 
ing of the Ist of September. This was refused. 
General Riley, the de facto Governor, had given 
| orders, if necessary, to have a vessel placed at the | 
disposal of such members of the convention as 


| chose to avail themselves of such a mode of con- 
| veyance, to proceed with them to Monterey. We 





going in a steam-ship, to the uncertainty of a sail 
| vessel. 
Mr. PEARCE. I do not charge any offense at 
all in the act of applying for the boat, or that of 
| using her for this purpose. 
Mr. GWIN. We made no application. A 
conveyance was offered us by the de fucto govern- 


When conveyance was proffered, we preferred 


Mr. PEARCE. [do not charge it as any of- | 
| fence atall on the Senator. On the contrary, I 
| am disposed to justify him, and the head of the 
officer in the Army of the United States. But then | 
the Senator has charged as an offense. He has | 
| spoken of it as a thing that was improper. He 
has spoken of the loss of the Edith (which he es- 
timated at $120,000) in consequence of the requi- 
| sition of Mr. King, and the service upon which 
she was sent. I agree with him that that action 
| was entirely proper. I do not find fault with him 
| any more than with Mr. King, for making the 
request, I dare say I should myself, under the 
same circumstances, have done the same thing. 
| But what I do find fault with, or rather what I 








|| complain of—for I have no right to find fault with 


a Senator—is that he should use this to prove that 
the naval power of the United States was placed 
at the absolute disposal of Mr. King, and com- 
plain of it as an abuse when it had his own sanc- 
tion. If that vessel was sent upon a service which 
was entirely proper, I do not see why it is that he 
can charge her loss to the Government, as a thing 
resulting from a wrong act on the part of Mr. 
King, which has swelled the deficiencies. 
Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will read the whole | 


I will read the letter; perhaps | 


* While at San Francisco, the delegates of the || 





of Lieutenant Meade’s letter, and 
dore Jones’s letter in reply, he will see the Com. 
modore states that Mr. King, exercising the po 
conferred on him by the President, had ides 
the Edith on another service. ered 
Mr. PEARCE. 1 should be very glad if th 
Senator would turn me to some evidence of - : 
| such expression as that which he supposes Con, 
modore Jones has used. I have looked th m4 
the documents without being able to find jt 
Mr. GWIN. I will bring it to thenotice of th 
Senator before he is done. , 

Mr. PEARCE. Very well, sir. It certainly 
is not in the extract from Commodore Jones‘, 
letter, which the Senator read the other day. I 
will not read it again to the Senate. But in glay. 
cing over that letter, 1 do not see any such lan. 
guage as that which the Senator attributed to 
Commodore Jones. 

Mr. GWIN. That is not the letter in which he 

| uses it; but he did use it. I have the letter jy my 
committee-room. I did not expect the Senator 
would have the floor to day, or [ would have had 
it at my seat. I will read it before the Senato- 
closes his remarks. 

Mr. PEARCE. And if it were so, I can only 
say that Commodore Jones must have fallen into 
a most extraor'inary blunder, and have miscop- 
ceived very much the instructions of his Gover). 
ment, and that they are not to be held liable for any 


{1 —— ~ 


also Commo. 


rough 


|| misconception of his, however gross or improper, 


I pass, now, to the next charge. The Senator 


|, complains that Mr. King, having been elected a 


| member of that Congress which began its session 

'in December, 1849, was, during the recess of the 

Congress, appointed collector of San Francisco; 
and he seems to think that this was a violation of 
the Constitution. The Constitution does provide 
that no member of Congress shall be appointed to 
| any office created during the time for which he 
was elected, or the emoluments of which have 
been increased during that time. That is true. 

However, | will not go into the consideration of 
the point fully. I will abbreviate what I have to 
say upon it, since I might otherwise violate the 
| rule of secrecy in regard to Executive business. 
I wish to state the simple facts of the case. The 
Senator has said that Mr. King’s nomination was 
withheld from the Senate during the continuance 
of the Congress of which he had been elected a 
member, and was not sent in to the Senate until 
after the 4th of March. 

Mr. GWIN. It was not sent in time to be 
| 

| 


acted upon at that session. 

Mr. PEARCE. 1 have given the statement of 
the Senator as I find it in his reported speech. It 
is said that the nomination of Mr. King was not 
sent in until after the 4th of March, 1851. The 
fact is it was sent in to the Senate during the con- 
tinuance of the identical Congress for which Mr. 
King had been elected, and several days before 
the close of its last session, and it was perfectly 
competent for the Senate to act upon it before the 
adjournment. I mention this to show that there 
| was no intention on the part of the Executive to 
| prevent the Senate making ony use they could 

fairly make of any constitutional objection to the 
appointment. It was submitted in time to be 
acted upon by the Senate, having been sent in 
near the close of February, 1851. If it was un- 
constitutional, was the Senate to be prevented from 
| refusing to confirm it, because it had been delayed 
‘in order to avoid that constitutional objection? 
That would furnish an additional reason with 
| every member of the Senate for rejecting it. If, 
| in addition to a violation of the Constitution, there 
was the meanness of endeavoring to avoid the ap- 





lication of a constitutional objection, it would 
avs been demanded by every sense of propriety 
that the Senate should mark their reprobation of 
such conduct by the rejection of the nomination. 

| Although, as the injunction of secrecy has not 
‘been removed, I am not at liberty to go into & 
consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
| which weighed with the Senate when that nom!- 
| nation was pending; it is sufficient for me to say 


| whose members were his political opponents. 

| I were at liberty to speak about that which has 
transpired in Executive session, from which the 
injunction of secrecy has not been removed, 

| should ask the Senator from California whether 


that he was confirmed by a Senate a majority of 
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él not himself sustain the nomination of Mr. 
gine It is in the power of that Senator to move 
at the injunction of secrecy be taken off. If that 
ve done, then the country can see who it was that 
«stained the nomination. é : 
wr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I 
~y gtate the facts of this case also. 1 never sus- 
sail the nomination of Mr. King, until he was 
‘pominated after the 3d of March, 1851. The 
Congress to which he had been elected, ceased to 
vist on that day. Mr. King was appointed be- 
ive the assembling of Congress, in December, 
150. His nomination was held back from the 
genate until the last, or next to the last, day of 
february. We had but one Executive session 
vierwards, when the nomination was referred to 
he Committee on Commerce, and never reported 
the Senate. It is well known that the action of 
the Senate on the river and harbor bill was near 


jefeating most of the appropriation bills, and left 








. vast amount of Executive business undisposed | 


of, a portion of which was Mr. King’s nomina- 
son. We were called into Executive session by 
the President on the 4th of March, and to that 
session Mr. King was renominated. It was well 
known that I objected to Mr. King’s nomination, 
not on personal, but constitutional grounds; and 
would have opposed it, if it had been acted on be- 
fore the 3d of March, 1851, and I entertain no 
doubt but he would have been rejected. This oppo- 
sition was known to exist, and with this knowledge, 
the nomination was withheld to the last days of the 
session, so that we had no opportunity of testing 
the sense of the Senate on its constitutionality. 
Mr. PEARCE. The only difference between 
the Senator and myself is, that I think if the con- 
stitutional objection weighs at one time, it does at 
all times, and that the obligation is stronger to 
reject the nomination, if such circumstances were 


employed in the vain and culpable endeavor to | 


prevent the application of that constitutional ob- 
ection. I pass from that, however, as too clear 
to admit of a question. 

The next charge that I find made by the Sena- 
tor from California is, that a certain General John 


Wilson was appointed Indian agent to the Salt 


Lake; that he was sent out there by General | 


Taylor’s administration, at a great expense to the 
Government; and that he went with all his family 
and property—an emigrant, going not at his indi- 
vidual expense, but at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 
other charges made by the Senator. Now, there 
is nothing novel in all this. The administration 
of General Taylor was not the first Administration 


military escort, whose outfit was at the public ex- 
pense. [t is no new and startling abuse. It is not 
a thing recently found out. I havea memorandum 
of several escorts furnished to agents—as many, I 
believe, under the preceding Administration as 
under this. J find, for instance, that transport- 
ation and an escort was furnished to Mr. Weller, 
Commissioner to settle the Mexican boundary, 
and that the Quartermaster’s Department fur- 
nished the supplies. I find, too, that the cost of 


outfit and escort was $40,577, including the pur- / 


In connection with this, there are various || 


| was sending to Santa Fé. 


Mr. ATCHISON. I wish the Senator would 
inform me what was the costof transporting Gen- 


_ eral Wilson to his agency at Utah ? 


Mr. PEARCE. The whole cost is put down 
at $12,270 71. Now I beg leave to make another 
remark in this connection. The Senator from 
California has assumed that this escort was sent 
out for the sole purpose of conducting Mr. Wilson 
to his agency. I would refer the Senator to the 
report of the late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Mr. Medill, a Democrat, holding office under the 
administration of Mr. Polk, and who was suffered 
to continue in office after General Taylor’s inau- 
guration. It will be found at page 183, of Docu- 


; ment No. 17, of the first session of the 31st Con- 


gress. I will read onl 


one single sentence from 
his letter to General 


ilson: 

* As you will doubtless avail yourself of the military es- 
cort which will leave St. Louis shortly, funds will be 
placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
at that place to be turned over to you.”? 

That is the letter of instruction from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to this identical agent, 
General John Wilson. He told him that a mili- 
tary force was going out, and that it would be 
better for him to fall in with it. 


was escorted, were recruits which the Department 


At Santa Fé he pro- 
cured another escort and went on. 


The Senate will perceive that this was not an | 


expedition got up forthe sole benefit of this Indian 
agent; but that he was directed by the Demo- 
cratic Commissioner of Indian Affairs to avail 
himself of the opportunity ofa military force going 


| out to Santa Fé. 


The Senator complains that General Wilson left 
his station at the Great Salt Lake, and went onto 
California, and that then he resigned his office. I 
know nothing of the particulars of that. I admit, 
that it does not seem to be exactly proper that an 


The fact is, as I | 
| have ascertained at the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, that the troops by which General Wilson | 
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officer appointed to such a station as this, should | 
immediately, upon arriving at the seat of his oper- | 


ations, resign his place; but what I mean to say 
is, that no impropriety on the part of General 
Wilson was known to the present Executive, nor, 
so far as I can ascertain, to the Executive who 


| preceded the a at the time when he resigned | 
when he was appointed to another. | 


his office, an 
The complaint which the Senator makes is: that, 
having gone upon this expedition at great cost; 
having resigned his office before he did anything 
except to write two or three dispatches, Mr. Wil- 


‘| son was appointed navy agent at San Francisco. 
that sent out civil agents under the protection of a | 


'| long time unacted upon. 


That the Senator charges as an offense upon the 
present Administration. Now, the fact is, that 
Mr. Wilson, who was a personal friend of Gen- 
eral Taylor, was appointed navy agent by General 
Taylor. He received his nomination from him. 
It had been sent to the Senate, but was for a 


‘|| acted upon at the time when Mr. Fillmore suc- 


chase of many things wanted for the commis- | 
sion, which were supplied, as 1 understand, by the | 
Quartermaster’s Department. General Lane went 


out as Governor of Oregon with a military escort; 
and from the Quartermaster’s Department I am 
furnished with a statement, showing the cost of 
outfits and escorts to civil agents in Mr. Polk’s 
time, and General Taylor’s, which I will read to 
the Senate- 


OUTFITS AND ESCORTS TO CIVIL AGENTS. 
By order of Mr. Marcy. 
Cost. 


Hon. J. B. Weller, Com’r Mexican boundary. ..$40,577 82 || 


Governor Lane, of Oregon........s+eeeeee sees 12,483 70 | 


Judge Pratt, of  iais iS. cd es Hic e cd eees< ° 


E. F. Beale, bearer of dispatches to California 
and Oregon 


3,468 75 


Petes SOPH eee ere eee ee 





Total, Mr. Marcy. .....0000 cecececcceeess$61,367 14 





General Taylor. 
Colonel Collier, Collector San Francisco. ......$34,788 96 
Clerk to Colonel Collier... ...c.sseceseeveeee - 1,340 24 
General Wilson, Indian agent, Salt Lake...... 12,270 71 


Indian agent in California ...........s0+--0+0+ 2,335 28 
" - New Mexico........cecesseees 5,880 23 
Total, General Taylor..............i+++ $56,615 42 





4,836 87 || 


' 


| rary appointment, 


ceded to the Presidency; but the Senate know || 


very well that the policy of the present Execu- 


It was not, it is true, | 


tive was not to withdraw nominations made by his | 


predecessor, but to send them all in to the Senate, 
unless there was some special reason to the con- 
trary. This Administration knew of no special 


| reason why Mr. Wilson should not be appointed 
/ navy agent. The Senator had, at that time, made 


no complaints against him. Nobody had made 


complaints against him, that I can ascertain; and | 


he went in under the nomination of General Tay- 


| lor, and was confirmed by the Senate—the Sena- 
_ tor from California being then, I believe, a member 
| of the Senate, or a member elect, ready to take 
| his seat here, when his State should be admitted, 


as she soon was. 

But the Senator does not stop at this point. He 
says, that Mr. Wilson was suffered to remain as 
navy agent at San Francisco, although he never 

ve an official bond; that he was allowed for a 
ong time to receive the emoluments of his office, 
and that that office was finally abolished, in order 
to get rid of him. A mostextraordinary series of 
mistakes! It is very true, that under his tempo- 


which was passed upon by the persons appointed 


4 to do vo in California, and was rejected. But itis 
| also true, that he offered another bond, which was 


r. Wilson did offer a bond, | 


| committee. 
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ate, he again offered another bond, which was also 
accepted. Then, the Senator is entirely mistaken 
in these particulars. He is also greatly mistaken 
in another, and it isa mistake about which I must 
confess my surprise. The Senator from Califor- 
nia is well known as a very active and indefat- 
igable member of the Senate; no man here, I 
believe, is more attentive to his duties; no man, 
I think, takes a more active part than the Senator 
from California in the duties of the committees of 
which he is a member. But he is chairman of the 
Naval Committee of this body. Upon him pecu- 
liarly devolves all the duties which Neledie to that 
If there is any man in this body 
bound to know the law and the facts in regard to 
any particular case in relation to a naval officer, 
that Senator is preéminently bound to know them. 
He has told the Senate that this man received the 
emoluments of the office of navy agent during a 
considerable length of time. 1 can say to the Sen- 
ate, on the information | have obtained at the De- 
partment, that he never received any emoluments 
at all. I confess I must express my surprise 
again, that the Senator should have so far forgot- 
ten those naval affairs which were committed to 
his charge, as not to know that a navy agent re- 
ceives no salary. The only compensation he gets 
is a commission of one per cent. on the amount 
he disburses. Before the Senator made the charge, 
1 think he should have looked into the facts. Gen- 
eral Wilson is one of his own constituents, who 
has a right to look to him, if to anybody, for de- 
fense. The Senator, if he had inquired, might 
have ascertained the fact, that never, during the 
whole time General Wilson held his commission, 
did he receive a dollar of the public money to dis- 
burse, and, therefore, he never received a cent of 
emolument. That is the fact. Besides, the office 
was not abolished to get rid of General Wilson. 
Very soon after the present Secretary came into 
office, he discovered that the navy agent at San 
Francisco had nothing to do. No money went 
into his hands, and therefore there was nothing for 
himto do. ‘here was an experienced purser on 
that station; and as it is now our policy to keep 
ships-of-war there, there would always be a purser 
competent to do all the business devolving on the 
navy agent. Therefore, considering the office to 
be useless, he recommended the President to ask 
for its abolition. ‘That is the history of General 
John Wilson. 

The Senator has alluded to the escort which was 
sent out with Mr. Collier, who was appointed collec- 
tor of the customs in California. Thereis manifestly 
nothing very extraordinary in this. I do not know 
that the troops which escorted Mr. Collier were 
sent out in order to recruit the army in California. 
I do not undertake to aver that. But the Senator 
has stated that Mr. Collier went out with a great 
outfit, and, if I understood him aright, that when 
he got to California, that outfit was not turned 
over to the public service as it ought to have been, 
but was appropriated to his own use. I ask the 
Senator if he can furnish any evidence in support 
of his charge? or is it a thing which he takes for 
granted? Is there any official evidence of the fact ? 

Mr. GWIN. I so understood the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, who had made inquiry 
in regard to the subject. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then the Senator made an- 
other mistake; that is all. Asregards the sending 
of military escorts on these occasions, it seems to 
me very manifest that, if you are going to send a 
public agent thousands of miles from the seats of 
your civilization, through barren and inhospitable 
wastes, where no civilized man lives, but where 
the fiercest and most warlike savages roam in search 
of plunder, you would send a military escort with 


| him, unless you wanted to have his scalp taken. 


If you send money with him he will lose that 
and his scalp too, unless he be protected by a mil- 
itary force. In point of fact, from the very foun- 
dation of the Government, when civil employees 
have been sent into a hostile Indian territory, or 
into a territory where, though the Indians were 
not hostile, they yet occupied such a doubtful at- 
titude that no man could say when they would 
become hostile, military escorts have been em- 
ployed for their protection. 1 suppose nobody 
knows that betterthan the Senator from Michigan, 


[Mr. Cass.] I take it for granted, though I do 


accepted ; and that, after his confirmation by theSen- | not know the fact, that in the course of his expe- 
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rience, he has availed himself of military escorts | 
many times in making Indian treaties, I recollect 
that, on looking at one of the treaties which he 
made, I found the names of a number of officers 
of the Army appended to it as witnesses. 
io they were part of the escort which protected | 
i 


im. No one would deplore more deeply than I | 
$226,000. 


| amount. 


i 


|}on Mr. Polk’s administration—not at all. But 


should do any negligence of the Government in 
past times, by which that honorable gentleman | 
should have been lost to the country, as might 
have been the case, if he had been suffered to go 
into a dangerous Indian country to negotiate trea- 
ties without such military protection as was neces- 
sary to insure his security, and the absence of | 
which would, in all probability, have frustrated | 


the very object for which he went. \| 


Mr. HUNTER. A little while ago the Sena- | 
tor asked a question in relation to Mr. Collier’s 
expedition. Does he wish it answered now? 

Mr. PEARCE. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
containing an account of the expenses of the trans- 
portation of the expedition of Mr. Collier; but I | 
think the expense was about $34,000. 

Mr. PEARCE. That was the whole expense | 
of the outfit and escort, as furnished by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wouldask the Senator if he 
is certain that it includes the expenses of the 
troops composing the escort?—for lamps un- | 
derstood differently from General Jesup. 

Mr. PEARCE, It does not include their pay 
or subsistence, but does cover their transporta- | 
tion. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understood that that amount 
did not include the expense of the troops of the 
escort. 
missioner of the Customs, I addressed General 
Jesup’s office, in order to get the information, and | 
he sent to me a letter, in which he states that no | 





account was ever rendered by Mr. Collier, or suite, | 
for the property which they took with them; and, | 
so far as the records of the office show, no account | 
was ever rendered in regard to the public property 
which they took. 


Mr. PEARCE. I was furnished with a state- 


ment that the expense for the outfits and escorts || 


of civil agents in that expedition, amounted to the 
sum mentioned by the gentleman from Virginia— 
$34,000. This dons not include the pay of the 
troops; but it includes all the purchases that were 
made for the transportation of the troops, and of 
their supplies. We are not to suppose that the 
$34,000 was a private fund, put into the pocket of 
this civil agent, and expended for his individual 
benefit. It was a fund which was expended in 


the purchase of everything necessary for the es- || 
cort, If there was any small peculation on the || nomination, by General Taylor, to remain before 


art of Mr. Collier, | know nothing of it, and I | 
oo no reason to believe such to have been the | 
fact. 1 take it for granted that the officers of the 
Army, who commanded the escort, were respon- 
sible for the army property put into their posses- | 
sion for the purposes of the escort. 
lier bad any small amount of the public property 
under his charge, and appropriated it to his own | 
use, if was a great disgrace to him; but it doesnot | 
authorize a charge against the Administration of | 
General Taylor, of a wanton expenditure of | 
$34,000, as if that sum had gone into the collect- 
or’s pocket, and had been used solely for his own 
purposes Sull less can the present Administra- 
tion be held liable for an abuse not occurring in 


! 


I sup- || 


|| on Ways and Means, in the House of Represent- 


Certainly. | 
| have not by me the papers | 


|, Territory, justified General Taylor in sending such 


| Mr. HUNTER. 


1 got my information through the Com- || 


it 


|| divers abuses, by Mr. Collier, after he arrived at 


If Mr. Col- |! 


|| were accidentally sent to Europe instead of Cali- 


|| the error into which he fell. In regard to the law- 


a be ! || ful seizures of property, which he made, and the |) 
their time, neither sanctioned by them, nor even || 





known to them. 


But | was about to state certain advantages that || 


arise from sending troops through the Indian ter- | 
ritory. Itis the policy of our very best military | 
commanders, in those distant divisions, to keep | 
our troops moving among the Indians. That is 
the only way to pacify them—to overawe them | 
into quiet—to secure protection to our emigrants, 
going across their wild and desolate plains; to pre- | 
vent the Indians crossing our boundaries into 
Mexico, whose territories we are bound, by treaty | 
stipulation, to protect from their incursions. You | 
cannot keep a permanent force everywhere in the | 
Indian country. That would be impossible, if | 
| 


|| to condemn the property. I learn thatthe owners, || 


| perish on his hands by decay, or be sent, for ad- || 
|| Judication, to distant tribunals, 
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these Indians quiet, to send detachments of troops 
into their country, at different times, as often as 
may be, and at such an expense as will not be in- | 
tolerable to the Treasury. It is precisely that pol- 
icy which Mr. Polk pursued, when he sent the | 
rifle regiment to Oregon. He did not send them 
by sea, butacross the plains, at an expense of over 
I have the vouchers by me for the 
I do not charge that as an impropriety 


the Senate will recollect that, at a preceding ses- 
sion of Congress, the chairman of the Committee 


| atives, [Mr. Bayxy,| spoke of this as a ‘* most 
improvident thing,’’ while he said the arrange- 
ments made by the present Secretary of War to 
bring that regiment ioe were ‘* extremely judi- 
cious,’’ and ‘* of the most economical kind.” I 
presume he thought that the rifle regiment was 
not wanted in that country, where the Indians are || 
more pacific than elsewhere, and where troops of || 
this description were notso useful. But the same 
| policy which induced Mr. Polk to send that rifle 

regiment overland to Oregon, and to establish 
| military posts along that route, and to protect the | 
| gentleman appointed to the governorship of that 


| an escort with Mr. Collier to San Francisco. 

I have now the letter of the 
Secretary of War tothe Commissioner of Customs, 
to which | referred. It is in these words: 


War DeEparRTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, April 17, 1852. ; 
Sir: | have received your letter of the 31st ult., request- 
ing to be informed whether certain property, or any part 
thereof, had been turned over to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment by Collector Collier, when he reached his destination, 
} and the amount. In reply thereto, I have the honor to in- 
| form you that, as far as this Department is informed, no 
part of the property has been accounted for. Itis believed 
that the whole of it was lost, or left on the route, though on 
this point the Department has no official information. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 
Hon. C. W. Rockwe tt, 
Commissioner of Customs. 





} 





Mr. PEARCE. Ifthe property was lost or left 
on the route, as the Secretary supposes, it was not 
converted to his own use by Mr. Collier. Mr. 
Collier was nominated to the Senate as Collector 
of the Customs. If he had basely abused his 
trust, and peculated upon the public property, in 
the manner which the Senator from California 
supposes, but which is not sustained by the letter 
which the Senator from Virginia has read, it was 
| the duty of the Senate, undoubtedly, to reject him. 
| Most unquestionably, if the Administration had 
| known of that proceeding, the President would 
not have nominated him, nor have suffered his 


| the Senate after he came into power. | 

The Senator from California has spoken of || 
| San Francisco. “He has spoken of his seizure of || 
| French cargoes; and it is a tact, as he says, that 
| some of these seizures were wrongfully made. 
| It occasioned a good deal of trouble at the time. 
| But many of these seizures, I am informed, were 
| fully justified by our revenue laws. In regard to 
| the others, the fact is, that instructions sent to Mr. || 
| Collier, in time to prevent these improper seizures, 





| fornia, and he did not receive them in time to avoid 


selling of that property, what was the reason for || 
it? There was, at that time, no court in Califor- || 
nia with jurisdiction to determine the questions, and || 


| 





| or the agents of the owners of the cargoes, called 
upon him to sell them. They preferred that he |) 
/ should sell them, rather than that they should || 


} 


I believe that he || 
1s now in default; but that fact was not known to || 
this Administration when his nomination was | 
acted upon by the Senate. 

1 take it for granted that the Senate would not 
hold an Administration responsible for the defal- || 
cation of an inferior agent, unless they tolerated 





| had been received at the Treasur 
_any maladministration by him, at the tim 


| place. 


you had the wealth of Cresus, and were willing || the abuse, or rewarded him for it, as the gentle- 
thus to expend it, because the country is too vast || man seemed to intimate at the opening of his 
and sterile, and affords no means of subsistence. | speech. Mr. Collier’s abuses, whatever they were, 
But it is, obviously, a proper means of keeping || were not known to the Administration. Suspicions 


} 
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were afloat it is true; but no official information 
¥ Department of 
€ when 
and it 
rumor 


his nomination was sent to the Senate: 
would have been grossly unjust, upon mere 
and suspicion, to discredit a man who had alway 
before borne an honorable character, when : 
waiting a little while, official information could be 
obtained upon which the Department might iiten 
mine its action. He was, however, rejected . 
the Senate, as the Senator has stated. y 

Another complaint, which the Senator make 
against the Administration is, that they have inn 


guilty of gross extravagance in regard to the es. 


tablishment of a military depét at Benicia, } 


* . . ae 8 
first objection is, that Benicia was not the prop 


er 
He read from the report of Major Vintoy 


a quartermaster in the Army, to show that the oo. 
lection of these sites was determined by Genera} 
Persifer F. Smith, a gentleman who is, above lj 
exception, one of the most gallant men in the 
Army, as I know the gentleman will concur with 


| me in saying, a man of general and _ professional 


intelligence, and of the very highest sense of honor, 
whose especial duty it was toselect these sites, ang 


_ who was appointed to the command by Mr. Po}k’s 
|| administration. He was a sterling Democrat 
| too, but doubtless received his appointment be. 
|| cause of the special confidence reposed in his fidel- 
| ity. That officer communicated to the Govern. 
| ment, at different times, the reasons why he 


preferred establishing the military depét at Benicia 
instead of San Francisco. I propose to read a 


| few extracts from his letters to the Adjutant Gen- 


eral. Under date of April 5, 1849, he says: 


* The town of San Francisco is no way fitted for military 
or commercial purposes ; there is no harbor, a bad landing 
place, bad water, no supplies of provisions, an inclement 
climate, and it is cut off from the rest of the country, ex- 
cept by a long circuit around the southern extremity of the 
bay. There are points on the bay, more inland, having 
good harbors and landings, good water, and open wo the 
whole country in rear, and accessible, without difficulty, to 
ships of the largest class. One of these should be the point 
at which the future depdts should be established.” 


In a letter of the 9th of April, 1849, he shows 
how carefully and minutely the Straits of Karqui- 
nez, and the position of Benicia, had been exam- 
ined by himself, and other officers of the Army 
and Navy, and says: 


‘© The Straits are about five miles long, and from one to 
two broad. Near the lower end the land is bold and high 
on both sides. Between the plat of this town, and the 
upper end of the Straits, a distance of about one mile,a 
large vessel can be near enough the bank to unload at sev- 
eral points, and in the whole extent by a small expense for 
wharves.””> * * * ‘The road to the upper Sacramento, 
from the southern country, crosses here during the season 
of high water, when the Valley of San Joaquin is over- 
flowed ; and this point has at all times a free communica- 
tion with all parts of the Territory. The objections to this 
place are, that there isno wood near the site, whereas the 
south side of the Straits has some scattered trees on its 
hills, and there is no stream of fresh water on it. The wells, 
however, furnish much better water than is found at San 
Francisco, and as good as is generally found from Decem- 
ber until June. when the rivers are high. At low water 
the water of the Straits is fresh ; we found it perfectly good 


| at the time.”’ 


He also repeats, that ‘* the expense of landing 


| stores at San Francisco is enormous;’’ and con- 
| trasting the two places, says: ‘* But there is no 


point entirely covered from all winds except in the 
Straits of Karquinez.”’ ; 
On the 21st of May, 1849, he writes again from 


| San Francisco, and says: 


‘¢ The enormous expense attending the landing and ship- 
ment of goods here will be obviated by having the depot re- 
moved to Benicia, on the Straits of Karquinez, where the 
general depdt is established.” 


Major Vinton, in the report from which the 
Senator has read, dated 30th March, 1850, in 


speaking of San Francisco, says: 


“The natural obstacles to its successful enlargement and 
permanency in a commerial view, may be pointed out as 


| consisting in its climate, the want of permanent points for 


landing cargoes, the absence of fuel, and the lack of a plet- 
tiful supply of wholesome water.” * * “ The harbor, 
hence, is, as it has been very justly represented, excellent 
in many respects ; but it is not a safe one during the prev- 
alence of the southeast gales, which sometimes sweep with 
great violence through its whole length ; and the communi- 
cation from the anchorage to the shore, is so much ob- 
structed by mud flats, thatit is only at high tide that col- 


| modities from the shipping can be landed. 


“This object has, in a measure, been recently obviated 
by the construction of imperfect and insufficient piers. 4" 
incredible waste of property has been the consequence ; 
vessels freighted with most valuable cargoes have been de- 
serted at their anchorage, to unload which, and deposit — 
contents on the open beach, at the high prices of labor, 
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, more than the amount of their freight money. The 
Ce ee emaster’s Department, with all its resources, has not 
Qua’ ble to eseape the evils resulting from such a state of 

oe mes and although other places, as yet, have not been 

‘ nd to be more favorable in some respects than San Fran- 

f ait there is no good reason for making that town the site 
” principal depot. Much of the land on which the | 
o - is built is held by very questionable titles, and the | 
’ Mie reservations made by our military governors are lia- | 
mee be disputed at any time. ‘To erect expensive store- | 
me es and quarters on these lands while the difficulty of 
ie punicating with the shipping is such as has be:n de- 
‘ibed, would incur risks and expenses that the good of 
service would not warrant; and the opportuniues for | 
-, going Which existed a few months ago, have since been 
j <troved by the act of some person, with or without suffi- 
ont authority, (about which I am not fully advised,) ex- 
ending permission to certain citizens to build upon and 

. cupy, fur business purposes, some of the best points on | 
the public reserve. Rents are exorbitantly high—beyond a 
ograllel in any country. Fuel cannot be obtained at retail 
ees for less than fifty dollars per cord, and men are un- | 
‘rilling to contract for any large supplies of it prospectively, 
ict the extravagant prices of labor may throw them out of | 
ali calculable profit.” | 

Soon after his arrival in California, General | 
Smith established the depdt, as I suppose, under 
che large discretionary powers which had been 
given to him by Mr. Marcy when he set oat to 
take command of the division. It will be per- 
ceived that he gives some very good reasons for 
the selection of this place. Recollect that he was | 
the General commanding the division. He was || 
the officer whose especial duty it was to select the | 
sites for depéts. Upon Major Vinton no such 
duty had been devolved. The reportto the Adju- | 
tant General, from which the Senator has read, | 
was dated in March, 1850, months after the depot || 
was established. ‘The information communicated 
in that report to Mr. Secretary Crawford, was 
long after General Smith, on his own responsi- 
bility, had established the post, and long after the 
Secretary of War had approved its selection. 
The approval of the Secretary of War was dated 
in July, 1849. The Senator has read from this 
report of Major Vinton, which, so far, may be 
considered a volunteer report, to show that the ob- 
vious disadvantages of the site made it the duty of 
the Department of War to disapprove it. It so 
happened that, while running my eye over the re- 
port, and comparing it with the extract which he 
quoted, and which js set out in the printed report 
of his speech, I found a very important omission. 
The part omitted is only a single sentence; but, 
then, itis a key to all the rest of the report. It 
does not merely qualify and limit the sense of 
what preceded, but entirely changes the view | 
which an imperfect examination of the report 
would present. After describing the geographical 
advantages of Benicia, he speaks of its topograph- 
ical disadvantages. ‘The last are chiefly the want || 
of wood and water. Major Vinton says: 


“Having in view, then, that these two great elements 
which invariably form the first principles in making a |} 
choice for the residence of a community are wanting at this || 
place, I think the defects of the position are made manifest.”? | 
_So far the Senator read, and so far his quota- || 
tion is correct. But he did not read the next and 
very important sentence, which is in these words: 


‘Still it is not easy to designate any other point which is 
free from similar objections; and I allude to the faults of | 
this one, to show the difficulties and consequent expendi- 
ture to be encountered in the establishment of depts.” 


_When we look, therefore, to the whole of Major 
Vinton’s testimony, we find, that if it is to have 
any effect at all, it is to sustain the selection of 
General Smith. Heshows thegreat and peculiar 
geographical advantages of Benicia, and that its 
topographical disadvantages are such as prevail 
elsewhere. 

The Senator spoke particularly of a want of 
water, there being, as he supposed, only a single 
Spring at Benicia. General Smith speaks in terms 
of complaint of the water at San Francisco, and 
in terms of commendation of the water at Benicia. 
He says that the water at Benicia was very good. 
I have been informed, by a quartermaster of the 
Army, that several good springs have since been 
discovered about Benicia, one of which is upon 
the ground where the public buildings are erected, 
and the whole of it is, or may be, appropriated to 
the use of the troops. I find, from a report made 
by Mr. Bomford, who appears to have been an 
€ngineer appointed for that purpose, that they had 
bored, in order to get water, by artesian wells; 
that he had gone down one hunilred and sixteen 
feet, and the water only rose within forty-two feet 
of the surface. Thus, as far as the experiments 
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‘| him. 
| 1848, Mr. Marcy authorized him, by letter, * to | 


| lish depéts, cover his troops, and secure his sup- | 
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had gone, Artesian wells would not answer. Then 
the engineer makes this further statement, which 
shows that Artesian wells could not be relied upon, 
and that is, that the geological structure of the 
country was such as to make it extremely doubt- 
ful whether further depth of boring would bring 
water to the surface. The strata there are very 
much inclined, almost perpendicular; ‘‘ a condition 
extremely unfavorable to the passage of water 
from distant points.”’ It appears, therefore, that | 
the project of the Artesian well, which the Senator | 
thinks ought to have been persevered in, was fu- 
tile, and, that if there was not an ample supply of 
running water, General Smith was right in adopt- | 
ing the plan of cisterns. As to the price of wood, | 
it was enormous in San Francisco. Major Vin- 
ton states, in the same report, that it was retailed 
in that city at $50 a cord. I take it, that the price 
was no higher at Benicia, past which place, | un- 
derstand, a great deal of wood goes to San Fran- 
cisco. At Benicia there is bold water, where a 
ship can lie close along the shore and land its cargo 


| without the extraordinary expense attendant upon 
| the landing at San Francisco, where the mud flats 


extending to a great distance, the expense of light- 
erage was necessarily enormous. 

General Smith went to California in the fall of 
1848, under the orders of Mr. Polk’s administra- 
tion. He was written to in October of that year 


| to come on to Washington, and confer with the 


Secretary of War. I dare say he had from Mr. | 
Marcy, who was undoubtedly an able Secretary, 
very judicious advice, as to the duties which he | 
was expected to perform. Very singular to say, 
however, no written instructions to him are to be 
found on the files of the Department, unless those 


_ of his predecessor, General Mason, to which he | 


was referred, are to beconsidered such. It is very | 
manifest that he must have had oral instructions, 
if not written ones; for if he had neither the one 
nor the other, the Secretary would be justly | 
chargeable with negligence, and the General could | 
scarcely have exercised the large discretion which 
he seems to have been conscious was intrusted to 
Certain it is, that on the 15th November, | 


establish his headquarters in California or Oregon, 
and change them from time to time, as the exi- 
gencies of the public service may require,’’ and 
charged him with the general duties of defending | 
these territories, and of preserving peace and pro- 


| teeting the inhabitants from Indian depredations. 


It is understood that he was authorized to estab- 
lies, as the General of an army, in time of war, 
is accustomed to do. In regard to the expense of 
these buildings at Benicia, there is an indistinct- , 
ness in the charges of the Senator, that is to say, 
he has not discriminated between those put up by 
General Smith, upon his own authority, and with- 
out the sanction of the Department, and those put | 
upin General Taylor’s time. Nor has he noticed 
the action of the present Administration in regard 
to the subject. 

Major Allen, in his report to Major Vinton of 
January 10, 1850, states that he took charge of 
the property of the quartermaster’s department 
at Benicia the Ist July, 1849, the post having been 
established, and the stores transferred to that place, 
before this time—and of course, before the approval 
of its selection by Mr. Secretary Crawford. Ma- 
or Allen says, ‘‘ his attention was first called to 
‘the completion of the buildings commenced, but 
‘which were little advanced, and to the erection of 
‘three houses and a barrack.’’ The lowest rate of | 
a mechanic’s pay was eleven dollars, and of a la- 
borer, five dollars per day. 

The Senator read from another report of the | 
same Quartermaster Allen to General Jesup, 
which shows that the enormous rents at San Fran- 
cisco induced the commanding general to remove 
the stores from that place, before accommodations 
were provided for them at Benicia, as in the end 
more economical. It shows also the impossibility 
of getting the soldiersto work for the trifling com- | 
pensation allowed them for their labor, and the | 


| general laxity of discipline which prevailed at this 


period when gold had been recently discovered, 
and the sacra fames avri was raging most fierce- 
ly. Having read an extract from this report, the 
Senator then charges that “ with a full knowledge 
‘ of these facts, the Secretary of W ar sanctionsthese 
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‘enormous expenditures on a depot established 
‘ without authority of law, with the full knowledge 
‘ that no corresponding benefit could result from its 
‘establishment either to California or the United 
‘States. I intend it to be distinctly understand, 
* (he says,) that these extraordinary expenditures 
‘were known to the Secretary of War, and not 
* disapproved by him.” 

Now, in relation to the present Secretary of 
War, these expenditures were made before he 
came into office. He never authorized any build- 
ings to be erected at this depét; and neither he nor 
Mr. Crawford could have known of them from this 
report, which was made the 30th June, 1851, long 
after the expenses were incurred. I shall show 
presently what buildings were erected by authori- 
ty of Mr. Crawford, and what by authority of 
the commanding general, and that the present 
Secretary of War, as soon as he was informed of 
the great expenditures already made, and of others 
proposed, directed their immediate discontinuance. 
And I infer from the report of Major Vinton, of 
29th March, 1350, to the Adjutant General, that 


; until then the War Department was not specifi- 


cally informed of the buildings erected by order of 
the commanding general, or of the expenditures 
upon them. For in that report Major Vinton 
gave a detailed account of the different buildings 
and furnished plans of them which, regularly, 
should first have been approved by the Department. 
And it appears that several of them, commenced 
before July, 1849, were completed in October and 
November of that year. A report made to the 
Secretary of War on the 27th April last, by the 


, Quartermaster General, will show what was au- 
thorized by Secretary Crawford: 


QUARTERMASTER GeneRat’s Orrice, } 
Wasnineton Crry, April 27, 1852. § 

Sir: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the change of 
the principal depét of the Army from San Francisco to Be 
nicia, in California, and the manner in which the necessary 
buildings were erected, I have the honor to report, that the 
subject of buildings, as well for the use of the troops as for 
the protection of the public stores on the Pacific, had re- 
ceived the early attention of Mr. Secretary Marcy. Cap- 
tain Folsom, Assistant Quartermaster at San Francisco, had 
recommended that materials for buildings should be sent 
from the Atlantic, as less expensive than to obtain them in 
California, Mr. Marcy thought favorably of the measure, 
and directed me to organize a board of officers to determine 
and report upon plans of buildings for officers’ quarters, 
soldiers’ berracks, and store-houses to protect the public 
supplies. 

| organized a board on the 15th of February, 1849—see 
paper marked A, with the accompanying plans, herewith. 
They reported on the 2d of March, but as Mr. Marcy was to 
go out of office the next day, he, of course, would give no in- 
structions on the subject. As soon after Mr. Crawford was 
installed into office as possible, | brought the matter to his 
notice, but he disapproved of the proposition, and on the 5th 
of April, 1849, I informed Captain Folsom of his decision, 
and referred him to California or Oregon for the materials 
to build a suitable store-house to protect the supplies, which 
was the only building then authorized 

In consequence of the difficulty and expense of landing 
stores of every description at San Francisco, and the enor- 
mous rents asked for store-houses and quarters for the 
troops there, General Smith changed the depot from San 
Francisco to Benicia, | think, in April; and ina letter to 
the Adjutant General, dated the 2ist of May, he recom 
mended that point as the permanent depot. This letter was 
received on the 20th of July, and the same day referred to 
the Secretary, who. on the 2lst of July, made an indorse- 
ment on it of which the following is an extract: ‘* Depot to 
be changed as recommended. G.W.€.’’ On the 22d of 
July the Adjutant General addressed a letter of instructions 
to General Smith, of which the following is an extract: 
* Your communication of May 26, which was submitted to 
‘the Secretary of War on its receipt, has been considered, 
‘and J am instructed to say, that the transfer of the Army 
;depit from San Francisco to Benicia, or the Straits of 
‘ Karquinez, is fully approved. R. Jones, Adjutant Gen- 
‘ eral.”’ 

About this time, the subject of sending suitable buildings 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific was again presented for the 
consideration of the Secretary of War, and he authorized me 
to have materials for suitable buildings prepared and sent 
from the Atlantic; and, in accordance with his instrue- 
tions, I directed Lieutenant Coionel Thomas, on the 27th 
of July, to proceed to Maine, and have materials prepared 
and sent to California. The Colonel executed the duty 
confided to him most successfully—Paper marked B is a 
duplicate of a report which be made on the 21st instant, de- 
tailing his operations, and stating the cost of them. With 
the exception of a few small iron buildings sent ont, these 
are all that were authorized from this office, exeept the 
store-house referred to above, and, as before stated, they 
were sanctioned by the Secretary of War. They were ail 
necessary, and costly, as it proved, to put them up at Beni 
cia, and other posts in California. More than one hundred 
thousand dollars were saved to the Treasury by sending 
them from the Atlantic. 

I have the honor to be. sir, your obedient servant, 

TH. 8. JESUP, Quartermaster General. 
The Hon. C. M. Conran, Secretary of War, 
Waskington City. 
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The result of the deliberations of this board was, ||] do not mean to reproach General Smith for 
that they advised the buildings to be erected prin- | any abuse of power in the erection of these build- 


cipally of wood. I have here the drawings of 
most of the buildings which the Secretary autho- 
rized, 
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He is, no doubt, able to justify it by the | 


mgs. 


| oral instructions of Secretary Marcy, by the ex- | 


One of these buildings was a store-house, | traordinary condition of the country, and by the | 
of which [ do not find the plan, and which was || exigency of the public service. 


I believe, as the | 


put up by the commanding general under the au- || Senator does, that he acted with a view to the best 
thority of Secretary Crawford. The other build- || interests of the country; and I wonder why a little | 


ings which he authorized, were contracted for in | charity might not have been extended to Secretary | 
the State of Maine, and very judicious measures || Crawford also. 


were talcen to secure economy in their purchase 
and erection. Colonel Thomas, of the Quartermas- | 


ter General’s Bureau, went to the State of Maine, || try? 


and there made the contracts for two buildings for 
officers’ quarters, two for barracks, two for store- 
houses, and one for a guard-house. 


pose that, so far as he was concerned, he also | 
acted with a view to the best interests of the coun- 


as I have done, that he was no way responsible 
for expenditures made without his knowledge, 


The timbers || under authority which could only have been de- 
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Why could not the Senator sup- || 


. . . | 
And why not ascertain, by careful inquiry, || 





Sethe. 


| . 
| excited a great deal of remark; that the enti 
| for barracks and quarters, (including those in Gaumates 
and Oregon,) tur the year ending 30th June, 1852. ay.” 
only to 800,000, and there is every reason to believe 
| even this amount will be very much reduced, and o that 
specific appropriation will be made for the works refer os 
toin this letter. The appropriations for the currer ‘ — 
are already exhausted. M year 
You will also give orders that the quartermasters ate 
post shall, as soon as practicable, prepare and wine 
this Department, a detailed statement, showing the pre =n 
nature and extent ofall works that are or have been ¢ ~e 
thereat; the materials of which they are constructe 
present state, the amount that has been already ey 
on them, the materials on hand, and an estimate 
amount that will be required to complete them. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War, 
| 


| _ I presume the report of Major Allen, dated a 


rected 
d, their 
pended 
Of the 


were all framed and ready to be put up on be-| rive: from his predecessor, and the exercise of || Benicia, June 30, 1851, and referred to by the 


ing landed in Benicta—the weatherboarding was 
planed and rabbeted—the flooring tongued and 
grooved, and, in fact, everything necessary was 
so prepared and shipped for that Territory, so as 
to require the least possible labor to be done in 
California. The same officer shipped a party of 
good and efficient mechanics, carpenters, brick- 
layers, and masons, and plasterers, a blacksmith, 
and painter, all under contract to work for the 
Government for one hundred days after their ar- 


rival, on favorable terms; and itis honorable to the || 


character of these Eastern mechanics, that not- 
withstanding all temptations and inducements to 
violate their contracts, they remained faithful and 
fulfilled their agreement, at about one third the 
current wages of the country. The price of the 
materials varied according to kind and quality, 


cluding barracks. In that year the appropriation | 


which authority was not known to him till too 
late for his interference? It is very probable that 


General Sinith, with all his gallantry and all his || 


inte” cance, was not quite so strict an economist 
asi enator from California is; and that is very 
much to be regretted. But it must be remem- 
bered, in justice to him, that it is not necessary 
that Congress should pass special provisions of 
law authorizing the building of barracks at par- | 
ticular places, The army appropriation bills often 
contain, and that passed in 1848, for the support 
of the army for the year ending June 30, 1849, 
did contain, an appropriation for all the incidental 
expenses of the Quartermaster’s Department, in- 
was $350,000 for all these objects. Ordinarily, | 
no barracks, store-houses, quarters, &c, are built | 


from nine to twenty-one dollars per thousand feet, || without the approbation of the Secretary of War; | 


and the total cost of materials, tools, freight, and 


but the distant theater of these operations, the | 


passage money, was $64,871 25. By these means, | pressing wants of the service, the peculiar and 


as the Quartermaster General says, more than 


$100,000 was saved to the Government; and this | 
was the sort of extravagance sanctioned by Sec- justified General Smith in all that he did. 


retary Crawford. 

Major Allen, the quartermaster who succeeded 
Major Vinton, gives us a history of these expend- 
itures. It seems that he took charge on the Ist of 


ee Secretary of War upon that subject. I | 
ave said that the accounts came to General Jesup || 


extraordinary condition of things in California, 
and the oral instructions of Mr. Marcy, doubtless 


1 will show, now, what was the action of the 


on the 15th of February, 1851. On the 24th of 


July, 1849; and many of the buildings were erected || February, 1851, the Secretary addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to General Smith: 


in the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1850. In 
July, 1849, Mr. Crawford changed his opinion, 
and determined that it would be more advantage- 
ous to the Government to have the materials pro- 


vided on the Atlantic coast, and shipped by sea. || 


Therefore, one of the assistants of the Quarter- 
master General’s Bureau, Colonel Thomas, was 
sent, as | have said, to the State of Maine, where 
he made the contract which I have mentioned. 


These were the buildings authorized by Mr. Sec- || & F 
. || time eighty nine mechanics and laborers employed in said | 


retary Crawford, in addition to the single store- 
house which General Smith was specially author- 
ized to erectat Benic.a. The other buildings were 
erected without such authority, and without plans 
from the Quartermaster’s Department, which a 


nished before their erection. 
the expense was incurred in the erection of these 


| for their wages. 
He has also brought to my notice a letter from Major || 


| 
| 
Wark DerarRTMENT, 
Wasnuinoron, February 24, 1851. } 
Major General Perstrer F. Smirua, 
Comd’s Pacific Division, Benicia, California: 
Sir: The Quartermaster General has, within a few days | 
past, submitted to me a report made by Assistant Quarter- | 


master Robert Allen, showing the number of persons em- || 


ployed in the eonstruction of barracks, &e., at Benicia 
during the month of November last. and the wages paid to 
each. By this account it appears that there were at that | 


works, at an aggregate expense of about $21,600 per month 


Allen, dated August 25. 1850, in which that officer esti- 


| mates that the sums which will be required for expenditures | 


regulation of the Army requires should be fur- | 


in the construction of barracks, store houses, &c., at cer- | 


| tain posts in California and Oregon designated in his letter, 


| 


buildings, on General Smith’s responsiblity. And || 


so far from Mr, Secretary Crawford being, as the 
Senator from California wishes it distinctly under- 
stood, fully informed of the expenditures and ap- 
proving of them, [I am able to state, on full au- 
thority, that no report ever apprised him of them, 
and that the accounts of quartermaster’s expend- 
itures in California, for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1849, and the first quarter of 1850, were 
not received at the office of General Jesup till the 
10th of May, 1850, while those of the second, 
third, and fourth quarters of 1850, were not re- 
ceived till the 15th February, 1851. The Senate 
will therefore perceive that if there was any great 


The great bulk of || will amount, during the year commencing on the 25th 


August, 1850, to about $2,120.500. 
As no order appears to have been given by this Depart- 
ment for the erection of these works, as required by regula- 


| tions, [See Army Regulations of 1841, par. 970,971] T was 


not, until then, aware of their magnitude and cost, and 


|| supposed they were cheap structures, intended forthe tem- 
| porary accommodation of the troops. 


1 commencing Jul 


i} 


} 
it 


Unless the Army | 


|| Senator, was in consequence of this order,” The 


Senate will perceive that the present Secretary of 
War, as soon as he was informed of the magyj. 
| tude and cost of the building which had been 
erected, and were proposed to be erected at Bey. 
cia, took immediate steps to put a stop to the ex. 
penditure. Itis not to be supposed that a Sec. 
retary of War, who has been in office only a few 
months, is to be acquainted with everything going 
on in his Department. It is not his duty to in. 
| vestigate every account that comes in, or every 


|| dispatch that is received - the Quartermaster 


| General’s Bureau, or any other. It is the duty of 
| his subordinates to bring to his notice everything 
| of special consequence which may require his 
| attention. This letter shows that he was not in- 
| formed of the proposed expenditure at Benicia 
until a few days before the letter was dated; and 
| promptly, after receiving the information, he put 
| an end to this expenditure. On referring to the 
documents a Major Allen’s report in 
| 1851, I find a list of the houses which were begun 
| and completed at the depot at Benicia for the year 
Ist, 1850. It sustains the state- 
ment I have made to the Senate, as to the number 
of houses and buildings which were erected. 
| In connection with this subject, the Senator has 
| made great complaints as to the application of the 
| civil fund in California 
Mr. GWIN. As the Senator is entering upon 
| a new topic, I will read the extract from the letter 
of Commodore Jones, to which I referred. J did 
not expect that the Senator would speak to-day, 
or I should have been prepared with the documents 
upon which I based my remarks, to which the 
Senator is replying. I read from an official letter 
addressed by Commodore Jones to Lieutenant R. 
W. Meade, dated at San Francisco, August 17, 
1849. After giving the reasons why he did not 
put Lieutenant Meade in command of the Edith, 
he makes this statement: 





*‘ Subsequently, and very unexpectedly since my retum 
to San Francisco, the Hon. T. B. King has, under author- 
ity from the President, called on me for the Edith to go to 
leeward on very important service, unconnected wiih the 
Navy ; and se pressing is the necessity for the earliest pos- 
sible departure of the Edith, that she will go to sea at the 

| end of the week, under canvas, with the contractor and 
| his engineers, and workmen on board, who will finish their 
work on the passage.’ 


| Mr. PEARCE. I do not think that makes aT 


|| should be much increased, (of which there is at present |) difference. It is the same thing, after all, whic 


|| stationed on the Pacific, particularly in California, will be || 


no prospect whatever.) the military force hereafter to be 


| very inconsiderable, and the precise points where they 


ought to be stationed are hardly yet determined with suffi- 


|| cient accuracy to render it prudent to expend large sums in 


extravagance in the erection of these buildings, it | 


is to be attributed to somebody else, not to the 
action of General Taylor's Secretary of War. I 
know and aver that nobody can charge the present 


Secretary of War with having sanctioned any ex- | ! a 
| in case you should report in answer to the communication 
| of the General-in-Chief of the 26th day of December last, 


travagance with regard to them. In order to 
make out the charge of extravagance, the Senator 
has quoted from a report made by Major Allen, 
on the 30th of June, 1851—long after all the ex- 
travagance complained of had been committed. 
The report of Major Vinton was made in March, 
1850. If there was any extravagance at all, it 
was in erecting the store-houses authorized by 
Mr. Crawford, and the other buildings, not au- 
thorized by Mr. Crawford, prior to July, 1850. 


| 
| 


| appropriated for the purpose. 
| estimates, andin the uncertainty that now prevails as tothe 


| 


| 


the construction of permanent works of this character. | 


F.ven were it otherwise, the Department would hesitate to || 


make these expenditures until money had been specially | 
In the absense of plans and | 


extent of the military force that will hereafter be stationed | 


on the Pacific, no recommendation of such an appropriation || 
| can be made at the present session. 


You will, therefore, immediately on the receipt of this 
letter, suspend all further operations on the works at Benicia 
beyond what are absolutely necessary for the immediate 
use of the troops stationed there, or that may remain there, 


| that the force now stationed there can be reduced. You 


will give similar orders to the commanders of the several 


tion, taking care that proper measures be adopted for the 
protection of such works as have been commenced, and 
for the preservation or sale of the materials on hand. In 
the execution of this order, you will of course exercise 
your discretion as to the precise extent to which, and the 
mode in which it is to be carried out. I will remark, 
however, that the expenditures of the Army, particularly of 


|| the Quartermaster’s Department for the last year, have 





_ the Senator was anxious to have done, and which 
was not improper in itself. 
| The Senator has referred to the civil fund of 
| California. Its history, [ think, was gone over at 
| the last session of Congress. The Senate will 
"recollect that a bill to provide for the settlement of 
| the accounts of officers, who had been connected 
| with the receiptsand disbursements of that money, 
was introduced by me. It passed this body, and 
was sent to the House of Representatives. There 
it expired, no action being taken upon it. A sim- 
ilar bill has been introduced at the present session, 
and has passed the Senate. A recommendation 
was sent to the Committee on Finance, at the last 
| session, by the Secretary of War, urging that 


| 
| 





something should be done in relation to that fund, 
so that it might be received into the Treasury, 


|| posts where such works are now in the course of construe- || which it could not be, without some legislative 


action of Congress. ; 
The bill which I introduced provided for its 
receipt into the Treasury in the first place, and 
‘accounting for it as if it had been properly re- 
ceived—legitimating the action of the Government 
de facto in regard to that fund—allowing the ex- 
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enditure forarmy and navy purposes of so much 
‘the funds as had been so applied. It also made 
allowance to the officers engaged in its receipt and 
disbursement; allowed a portion of it to be applied 
vo the relief of destitute emigrants, to which pur- | 
nose it Was applied by order of General Smith. || 
jt allowed another portion to be applied to the 
natriotic purpose of paying the expenses of the 
California Convention, and giving to the State of 
California, in lieu of the outfit which the Terri- 
tories usually have received, the sum of $300,000. 
if that bill had been passed last year, all of the 
secounts which are now open and unadjusted, 
might, perhaps, have been settled. At all events, | 
he legal authority would have been given for their 

settlement, Which does not now exist. Until the 

House of Representatives act upon the bill which | 
has gone from this body, or on some other bill 
‘tended to answer the same purpose, it will be 
impossible that these accounts should be adjusted ; 
cause, the money not having been collected | 
under the machinery of law which we have pro- | 
vided for the collection of our revenue from cus- 

toms, cannot go into the Treasury until Congress 

shall legitimate the action of the government de 

facto of California. 

“ 1do not mean to waste the time of the Senate 

by speaking of the propriety of collecting customs 

; California, any further than to say this: The | 


sovernment de facto, (General Mason first and | 
General Riley next, then acting as governor,) pur- | 
sued the principle which the Senate recognized 
when we passed that bill; that is to say, that Cali- | 
fornia having become a part of the United States, | 
military contributions being no longer collected | 
there, because there was no longer a state of war, 
foreign goods liable to duty should not be im- || 
norted and landed there, in violation of the general 
revenue laws of the United States, and that, if they 
were imported and landed, those who did so must 
pay theduties. General Mason commanding there, 
previously to General Riley, established the tariff 
of 1846. General Smith, when he went there, in | 
conjunction with Commodore Jones, recognized | 
the propriety of the payment of duties, as deposits, 
by those who should bring dutiable goods into 
California. About this there can be no manner 
of question. The Senate thought so at the last 
session, and at this. Even the circular of Mr. 
Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, 
which the Senator has read, ied not furnish any 
authority to any one there to permit goods to be 
anded without the payment of duties. He says, 
“that if foreign dutiable goods should be intro- 
‘dueed there and shipped thence to any other port 
‘or place of the United States, they would be 
‘liable to all the penalties prescribed by law, when 
‘such importation is attempted without the pay- 
‘ment of duties.’? 

lt is sufficient to say that the general revenue 
law forbids the introduction of foreign goods at 
any other place than a port of entry; that San 
Franciseo was not a port of entry, because Con- 
gress did not perform its duty at the long session 
of 1848, and that the collection of duties was by 
military authority in both Mr. Polk’s time and 
General Taylor’s, without authority indeed from 
Washington, but justifiable under all the circum- 
stances. 

This fund, thus collected, went into the hands 
of these officers, and irregular as it was, perhaps 
it was a very fortunate thing for the service there. 
If the officers had not collected the money there 
would have been yo means to pay the expenses of 
the California Convention, and I do not know that i} 
the State of California would have sprung into |) 
existence, and the Senate have had the benefit of || 
the Senator’s services here. There would have || 
been no funds for the relief of destitute emigrants 
The military defenses of the country would have 
been inadequate. 

The next subject of complaint which the Sen- 
ator from California makes, is in regard to certain | 
ndian commissioners. Congress have appropri- 
ated at different times $50,000, I think, for the 
purpose of negotiating Indian treaties in Califor- 
nia—$25,000 at one time, and $25,000 at another. 
Indian agents were appointed for California, who, 
under the provision of a general law requiring 
that the commissioners to negotiate Indian treaties 
should be persons in the employ of the Depart- 
ment, went out to California, and proceeded to | 
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enter upon the duties assigned to them. First, 
they met as a board, and, after having transacted 
some business as a board, | believe they divided 
the State into three divisions, each taking one 
division, and proposing to negotiate treaties in 
each. They were without funds. The $25,000 


| appropriated by Congress had not reached them. 


They were anxious to obtain funds, and they 
made application to the collector of the customs at 
San Francisco to advance them the $25,000 appro- 
priated by Congress. That he did not do, but he 
advanced them $5,000, and advanced it to them 
upon the recommendation of the Senator from 
California himself. It seems that the Indians in 
California, who are numerous and warlike, were 
supposed to be ina state of great irritation. In- 
deed, it was expected that a general Indian out- 


| break would take place; and it was thought to be 


very desirable, in order to pacify the Indians, that 
these negotiations should be promptly entered 
upon. They could not be entered upon without 
money. The commissioners applied to the col- 
lector, and he advanced $5,000 for the purpose of 
enabling them to enter into negotiations. 

But the Senator has fallen into an extraordinary 
mistake, that another advance made by the col- 
lector was made on the basis of the $25,000 ap- 
propriation. Mr. King, besides advancing $25,000, 
advanced to the Quartermaster’s Department 
$150,000. The Senator supposes that the $150,000 
were all for the purpose of military escorts, which 
went with the Indian commissioners to negotiate 
treaties. That is a mistake in fact, as | have 
ascertained. I have returns from the Department 
showing that but $60,000 of this money were ap- 
propriated to the support of the escort, or rather 
of the three escorts, which accompanied the com- 
missioners. Sixty thousand dollars was all of the 
expenditure of which any account has been re- 
ceived, The accounts yet to be received will not 
amount to more than $9,000 or $10,000; so that 
the whole expense is but $70,000, instead of 
$150,000. 

Mr. GWIN. I was exceedingly anxious to 
get this information before | addressed the Senate 
on the subject. [ applied to the Quartermaster 
General for a statement of the amount expended, 


| and he told me that he could not make out a cor- 
| rect one. 


[ was anxious to ascertain the exact 
amount, and he told me that the returns of the 
assistant quartermaster had not come in in full, 
and those received were so mixed up with ocher 
expenditures that it was difficult to separate them. 
I said in my speech that this was the statement 
given tome. I found this amount, stated by Mr. 
King himself, to be the advance to the Quarter- 
master’s Department for the purpose of fitting out 
these expeditions. 

Mr PEARCE. I find no fault with the Sen- 
atoratall. I merely wanted to state the facts as 
[ understand them now to exist. I have herea 


| statement of the several drafts drawn by Major 


Allen, assistant quartermaster of Benicia, show- 


| ine the amount received and exnended by him. 


He received the amount of $150,000, but the 
amount expended for the military escorts was 


| only about $60,000. This is exclusive of the wear 


and tear of the public property, and also of the 
expenditures of Lieutenant Stoneman, whose ac- 


| counts have not been received, but the whole of 


which will amount to not more than eight or ten 
thousand dollars. If that state of affairs be cor- 
rect, the expenditure for that purpose will be about 
$70,000. Then the other part of the advance is 
for moneys applied to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
mentin other particulars. This advance, tf made 
by the collector out of United States money, was 
certainly irregular. Mr. King had no more right 
to advance the $5,000 than the $150,000 without in 
structions from the Treasury Department; but it 
was a thing which the imperious circumstances of 
the case, even in the opinion of the Senator from 
California, justified in the one instance, and which, 


I suppose, it inevitably follows must have been 
| justifiable in the other. 
|| the use of advancing money to the Indian com- 
| missioners if money was not advanced to the 
| quartermaster to furnish the means of an escort 


What would have been 


to protect them? 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator will permit 
me to explain. Before I wrote the note to Mr. 
King in reference to the advance of $5,000, the 


SENATE. 


appropriation of $25,000 had been made, and the 
Department of the Interior, [do not say from neg- 
lect, had not placed the amount under the contro! 
of the commissioners. ‘The $5,000 advance was 
notatall connected with the $150,000 loaned to 
the Quartermaster'’s Department. That was made 
long before. The $5,000 was advanced on the ap- 
propriation made at the last session of Congress, 
and | stated that [-did not hold myself responsible 
for the acts of those officers, but that on account of 
the pressing necessity of the case, Mr. King would 
be sustained if he made that small advance. Mr. 
King says, however, in the letter from which I 
have read, that the advance was placed to his pri- 
vate account, as it was expected that the next 
mail would bring authority to the Indian com- 
missioners to draw for the appropriation. 

Mr. PEARCE. ‘Then it was so much the bet- 
ter, for it was no violation of law. The Senate 
will percetve the necessity of my making the dis- 
tinetion vetween these appropriations when | read 
to them this extract from the Senator's speech, 

He says: 

**T wish it to be borne in mind that all this was to be done 
under an appropriation of @25,000."? 

After thatstatement.it becomes necessary for me 
to show why it was, that $150,000 were advanced 
by thecollector, and that it was not advanced upon 
this appropriation of $25,000, but in consideration 
and in aid of the general military appropriation 
made for the military service of the Government, 
and in reference to that portion appropriated for the 
Quartermaster’s Department. In fact, itis no in- 
convenience to the Government to have these ad- 
vances made, because the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment with by drafts 
drawn on California. Thereis asurplus of money 
there. I believe the receipis of the customs in 
California are larger than in most of the States of 
the Union, larger, perbaps, than they are even in 
the city of New Orleans. When there is a sur- 
plus there, itisa very convenient thing for the 
Treasury Department here to supply funds by 
drawing on the collecter at San Francisco. This 
advance of the collector was not before the appro- 
priations, as in another part of his speech, the 
Senator stated because the appropriations had 
been made; but it was a loan of money made in 
advance of the receipt of instructions to the collect- 
or of that fact. | do not know whether the Sen- 
ator stated that the $150,000 was advanced ont 
of Mr. King’s private funds as wellas the $5,000. 
1 suppose not, however; because | find a lever of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in which Mr. King 
is told that these advances are contrary to law. 
They did not think proper, however, to remove 
Mr. King for il, hecause his object wasa good one. 
There was an extravrdinary state of things pre- 
vailing. California is an immense territory. It 
is inhabited by a very large body of Indians, esti- 
mated, I believe, at 100,000. They are said to be 
the most warlike Indians on that side of the Con- 
tinent. They were irritated, and justly irritated, 
perhaps, by the condition of things then prevail- 
ing; and there was danger of an immediate out- 
break. I can show the Senate by a reference to a 
letter of one of the commissioners, what was the 
condition of things which called for prompt and 
energetic proceedings. 

In a letter dated January 5th, 1852, he says: 

* We found the Indians at open war with the whites in 
many parts of the State, and, with but few exceptions, I 
believe in the southern portion of the State, they were 
hostile, and the war between them and the whites charac 
terized by those acts of rapine and murder u<ual in Indian 
wariare. The country called for some relief from such a 
state of affairs. The miners had been driven from their 
gold mines, and every day almost some outrage or injury 
was done to the person or property of the citizens, and, in 
return, many of the Indians were killed and their stores of 
provisions destroyed.”? 

Such was the condition of things which required 
that the collector at San Francisco, disregarding 
the strict instructions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, should advance money to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department to fit out escorts for the Indian 
commissioners, who might pacify the Indians, 
and protect the people of the State. Let me add, 
that the Quariermaster’s Department here being 
in funds at the time promptly repaid the advance 
of $150,000. 

The Senator from California then alludes to the 
course of action pursued by these commissioners. 


must be furnished funds 


|| After the negotiation of treaties with the Indians 
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they did not look to the instructions which had 
been sent to them, but went far beyond them, and 
the known é¢onatitutional rule, and disregarded 
the rights of the Executive and the Senate. They 
made treaties with the Indians, not, to be sure, 


violative of instructions, (since the nature of the || 
stipulations could not be foreseen or dictated in | 


Washington,) but they made treaties in which 
they stipulated to furnish the Indians with sup- 
lies of food, particularly beef cattle, to a very 
leant amount. Having made these stipulations, 
they did not wait until the treaties were sent to the 


Executive, and ratified by the Senate; but they | 


justified themselves, or attempted to justify them- 
selves, for furnishing these supplies in advance of 
the ratification of the treaties, on the ground of 
the imperative necessity of doing something to 
keep the Indians quiet, and protect the people of 
the State. They said that the extraordinary con- 
dition of things there demanded that they should 
go beyond their instructions, and beyond the law. 
Whether this is so or not, we shall, perhaps, as- 


out the knowledge of the Administration, and the 
Senator complains that they were not immediately 
dismissed for so doing. 

Mr. GWIN. I say that the Administration 
ought either to have approved or disapproved of 


their acts. If they approved them, the President | 


should have sent the treaties to the Senate; but if 
he did not he ought to have disavowed the policy 
adopted by the agents, and appointed others to 
carry out the exact views of the Administration. 

Mr. PEARCE. This is what the Senator said 
in his speech: 


“He (meaning the Commissioner of Indian Affairs) says 


that these agents had no authority to exceed the amount of | 


the appropriation. Why, then, are they not dismissed? 
Here is an acknowledgment that they have exceeded their 
authority ander the law, yet they are permitted to go un 
punished,” &c. 


So the Senator goes on. Let me now state to 
the Senate what the facts are. Not one of the 
original treaties, made by the joint board or by 
Mr. Barbour, had been nasal by the Executive | 


up to the 24th day of January last, though some | 
of Mr. Wozencroft’s had reached the Indian 


office during thé year 1851, and none of them || 


were submitted to the President till the last month. | 
Mr. Barbour, one of the Indian commissioners, | 


arrived at New Orleans, I believe, sometime during || 


the last winter, and instead of coming on directly to | 
Washington, wentto Kentucky, where he brought 


with him the treaties made by himself and by the | 


Board. He there received a letter in which he was 


strongly rebuked by the Commissioner of Indian | 


[April 29 


Senare. 
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Secretary of the Interior a desire that the treaties i of the important duties of their offices, have y : 
| should not now be sent to the Senate, but that | recollected the details of these conversations Aone 
| they should be retained until the information was || ably, as well as 1, who was so deeply interme 
| had. | in the subject. I wanted the treaties rejected 
Mr. GWIN. It is altogether a mistake. I || either by the President or the Senate, and the con. 
never made any such declaration to anybody. | tracts investigated ; and also the acts of the agent 
Mr. PEARCE. There may have been a mis- || who might have been unjustly assailed. The S¢.. 
understanding between the Senator and these func- || retary and Commissioner are incapable of doine 
tionaries, but, undoubtedly, they so understood || me injustice, as | know I am incapable of misrep. 
him. |} resenting their acts or opinions, 
| Mr. GWIN. This is a matter of some impor- | Mr. PEARCE. How is it possible that drafis 
| tanceto myself personally, and I will state the facts. || drawn in pursuance of treaty stipulations are to be 
| The delegation from California had an interview || paid, unless the treaties are ratified? Do yon jp. 
with the Commissioner of Inlian Affairs. My || tend to comply with the stipulations of a treaty 
colleagues of the other House are conversant with || and reject the treaty itself? It would require 
the diseussions that occurred on that occasion. || great deal of consideration, before the Senate would 
The Secretary of the Interior was to have been || enter on a course like that. There would be grea 
present, but was unavoidably prevented from at- || incongruity in it. 7 , 
‘tending. I then stated explicitly that the Admin- || _ But there is another consideration why the Pres. 
| istration must take the responsibility either of ap- | ident should withhold these treaties, for the pres- 
_ proving or disapproving of the treaties; that, by | ent, at all events. The Senator from California, 


|| withholding them from the Senate, they were be- iH I think, is mistaken in saying, that by withhold. 
certain hereafter. They did this, however, with- | 


coming the fixed policy of the country. The || Ing them for the present, the policy recommended 
Commissioner said he would assume no such re~ || by them will become the fixed policy of the coun. 
sponsibility; that if we wanted the treaties we must || try. I suppose it will become the fixed policy of 
call for them. One of my colleagues in the other || the country, if they are ratified; but how can ithe 
| House prepared a resolution calling for the inform- || 80 if we do not ratify them, and if they are sus. 
‘ation, based upon this declaration of the Com- || pended from the consideration of the Senate’ 


| 


missioner. I will state, furthermore, that we all || Certainly no authority is given to the treaties, no 


"understood at the time that the Department did || authority is given to any acts of the commission. 

not intend to assume this responsibility, and that || ers in relation to them, unless ghe Senate ratify 
they did not intend to send these treaties here until | them. Ex nihilo, nihil fit. You cannot make the 
they were called for by the delegation from Cali- || treaties valid, but by their ratification. There are 
fornia. My colleague, [Mr. Wetier,] who had | very good reasons why they should not be sent to 
not then taken his seat in the Senate, has offered || the Senate for confirmation now. I find at this 
a resolution in Executive session, calling for these || very time—at least at the date of the last advices 
treaties. It is certainly a mistake that I advised || from California—that the stipulations of theso 
that they should be withheld. treaties are under discussion in the Legislature of 


| Mr. PEARCE. That was my understanding, || that State. They seem to know very well there, 


| He said that if they were sent in they would be || what are their provisions, and there is some differ- 
rejected promptly. I wrote to the Secretary of || ence of opinion as to whether they should be rati- 
the Interior on the subject, and received in reply || fied or rejected. 1 have seen a majority and a 
the following letter: || minority report in the Legislature of California; 
Wasnincron, April 27, 1852. || the former recommending the rejection of the 

Dear Str: In answer to your inquiry, I have to state || treaties, and that the power of the State of Cali- 


that Senator Gwin and myself have had repeated conver- || fornia should be employed to secure their rejection; 
sations on the subject of the treaties with the California || 

i 
| 


Indians, in which he uniformly expressed himself as op- || and the latter ware, guardedly advising against this 
posed to their ratification, and objected to their being sent || course. There is also a resolution pending in the 


to the Senate, saying he would have them immediately re- || Legislature, from the majority of the committee, 
jected. He has concurred with me in the opinion, that the || of a rather extraordinary character. They recom- 
treaties should be referred to the Superintendent of Indian || 


- ae 
| Affairs in California for investigation, and that action here | mend that the State shall insist upon the observ- 
shonld be suspended to await the report of that officer on || ance of what they say is the policy which has 
the subject. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, || prevailed in every other State; that is, the entire 


L. LEA. | ; ; ; ; 
Wee. AM W Bevan. || exclusion of the Indians of California from that 
Mr. GWIN. That is a mistake altogether. 





State. They insist that those people, said to be 
I | 100,000 in number, shall be driven out of the limits 


Affairs, for this violation of duty in undertaking to || was desirous that the contracts for beef, and the || of the State, and shall not be allowed a solitary 


carry out the stipulations of treaties before the || acts of the Indian agents, should be investigated. || reservation. The 


Executive and the Senate had acted upon them. 
He answered the letter and defended himself. 
That answer is dated on the 5th of January, of 
this year; but he did not come on to Washington | 
until afier the 24th ofJanuary. Then he brought 
some of the treaties with him. Now is the Ex- | 
ecutive to be blamed, as the Senator has blamed | 
him, for not submitting these treaties instanter to | 
the Senate for ratification, and to be charged with | 
covering up the transactions of the Commissioner 
by withholding the treaties? Does not the Senator | 
know that we may desire to be furnished with 
more accurate information in regard to them? Does 
he not think that we ought to know the truth of 
the allegations made by the Indian commission- | 
ers, before we say whether the Government shall 
or shall not honor their drafts? Is not the Execu- 
tive to be furnished with this information as well 
as we? Ought not the President to be furnished | 
with it before submitting to the Senate treaties so 
important? Ought not the President to have full 
time for consideration, and ought he not to be 
allowed the opportunity to obtain from California 


the information which 1s necessary to enable him | 


negate eee of the reservations 
It had been charged that there was favoritism in | which, it is said, the commissioners have guaran- 


| giving these contracts, and extravagant prices had | tied to them by the treaties which they have made. 

been paid for beef, all of which I wanted to be || They say that the Indians must not be allowed to 
thoroughly investigated. Is that letter signed by || hold any of the public lands in the State, but must 
the Secretary of the Interior? || beremoved beyond its jurisdiction; that the Indian 
| Mr. PEARCE. It is from Mr. Lea, the Com- || shall not be allowed to have an acre of that herit- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. I have another one || age which God gave him, and which was his before 

from the Secretary of the Interior, which corrob- || the white man first landed on the shores of Amer- 
orates what he says: || ica. Whatisto become of these Indians? Where 


| 





| 
i 
| 


|| Dear Sir: My recollection of Mr. Gwtn’s opinions in || are they to go? How are we to remove them? 


| regard to the California treaties, and the propriety of sus- i Will you drive them out at the point of the bay- 
pending action on them until a report could be received 4 


from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, agrees entirely || Camere purchase their arewee YS from sae tO Ome, 
with Colonel Lea's. || at the expense of untold millions? Will you send 
* e || them beyond the confines of the United States, 

gh hots semenierd, Roe. rare Samy: ay a Sars Of '| into the possessions of our weak neighbor, Mex- 
with his opinions and wishes, and felt myself under bli. ico? You ——— do that, becayse xt would vio- 
gations to him for his friendly counsels. 1 late your treaty stipulations. Will you send them 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, || up to the great valley of the Salt Lake, and con- 
ALEX. H.H. STUART. | sien them to the tender mercies of the Mormons? 

| Will you send them to the Territory of Oregon, 

Mr.GWIN. All I have to say is, that both | where the same system of exclusion is to be re- 
are entirely mistaken, so far as my views in refer- | peated? Will you turn them into the great deserts 
ence to the treaties are concerned. There was || beyond the Sierra Nevada, there to meet a fate 


* * * * * 


Hon. James A. Pearce. 


to act properly on the subject? Whether the || knew the policy they adopted. I have always 
treaties are to be confirmed or rejected, it is just || been anxious that the Departments should dis- 
as important that the Executive should have the || avow the treaties, not withhold them from the 
information on the subject asthat the Senateshould | Senate. I did not seek a collision with the Ad- 


have it. 1 would not willingly do the Senator || ministration. [ preferred that the President should | 


any injustice, but I suppose my opinion in this || disavow the policy of the agents, rather than have 
respect does not differ from his, unless he changed || the treaties sent to the Senate to be rejected, but 
it about the time he made his speech; for] amin- | it was due to the people of California that the 

formed that the Senator from California expressed || should be acted on, and either rejected or vusifieds 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to the || The Secretary and Commissioner, in the discharge 


| nothing to investigate as to the treaties. We all || more dreadful than almost any of which the im- 


| agination can conceive? If you compel them to 


‘| such an existence as that, theirs would be worse 
‘| than the wanderings of the tribes of Israel for 
|| forty years in the desert. There would be no pil- 
| lar of fire by night, or cloud by day, to guide 
|} them. There would be no refreshing manna !n 
|| the wilderness for them. They must all faint, 
|| despair, und die in the deserts, to which your sel- 
fish violence would drive them; and rather than 
do that, it would be humanity for you to collect 
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» in groups, and treat them according to the | 
thet a 


ample of the French Revolution, with noyades 

a i fusillades. drowning them by hundreds, and 
a sing them down by squadrons! Sir, this In- 
dian policy requires more consideration. While 
it is very desirable, I admit, to remove them from 
the neighborhood of the white man, there is a 
jimit to that, and that limit you have reached. 
Fast of the Rocky Mountains, you have removed 
many Indian tribes beyond the white settlements; 
and, since 1829, have extinguished their title to 
120,000,000 acres, at an expense, it is said, of 
«79,000,000! You have congregated on the bor- 
‘org of Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, vast 
hordes of savage Indians. Between the prairies 
east of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, vast 
deserts extend—deserts furnishing very little sub- 
sistence, and the scantiest support to the nomadic 
tribes who roam over them, who live more upon 
the plunder of our Mexican neighbors, of the 
white settlements of the frontier, and of the bands 
of emigrants to the western coast, than by any pro- 
duct of industry, or even by the chase. Now, what 
are we to do with them? This is the great ques- 
tion. I do not undertake to say what the policy 
of the Government should be; but I say this, that 
they who advocate the exclusion of so formidable 
and numerous a band of Indians as those in Cali- 
fornia, must provide some other place for them; 
must be prepared with some expedient which 
shall not shock humanity. This grave question 
now agitates the Legislature of California, and is 
asudject for the President’s consideration at this 
moment. He must determine for himself to give 
some recommendation to us in regard to the sub- 
iects, before he sends those treaties to the Senate 
‘of the United States. Where is the liability to 
blame, then, which can be justly thrown upon the 
President for taking time to consider a question so 
yast and momentous as this—because he waits to 
know public sentiment in California—the action 
of the Legislature and the further information 
which both the Senator and myself desire. 

The Senator complains, however, that these 
Indian commissioners have not been removed. He 
says they ought to have been removed promptly. 

Mr.GWIN. I said that if the President dis- 
approved of their acts, he should remove them. 

Mr. PEARCE. The President cannot, and I 
am sure, does not doubt that, to make treaty stip- 
ulations, and then assume the power which does 
not belong to any officer of the Government, not 
even to the President himself, of undertaking to 
execute those stipulations before they are approved 
by him, and ratified by the Senate, is a palpable 
wrong. Itis aclear usurpation. I have notcon- 
versed with the President on the subject, but I am 
sure that he cannot do otherwise than condemn 
their conduct as a violation of their duty. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs long since did so. 
Whether the President and the Senate, when they 
come to consider the circumstances shall suppose 
that the emergency was so extraordinary as to 
excuse these commissioners, I cannot undertake 
to say; nor do I consider it fit further to discuss 
@ matter which properly belongs to the Executive 
sessions of the Senate. 

But the Senator complains that they have not 
been dismissed. Now, let us look at the facts. 
There were three Indian agents and one sub-agent 
appointed for California. One of the Indian agents, 
Mr. McKee, protests that he had nothing todo with 
the beef contracts, and says that he always advised 
tothe contrary. In his report to the Department, 
speaking of these’contracts, he says: 


“T have steadily opposed the niaking of any contract im- 
plicating the Government until after the treaties were rati- 
fied, except small and immediately pressing demands at the 


ume of making treaties, and have so advised my col- 
leagues, ?? 


If that has been his course, surely the Adminis- 
‘ration is not called upon to remove him. Mr. 
Johnson, the sub-agent, has been removed. Mr. 
Barbour, one of the agents, is the individual who 
brought on the treaties here about the first of Feb- 
ruary, of the present year. He was immediately 
called upon personally for explanations, as he had 
before been called upon by letter. A brief time 
was asked by his friends, in order that he might 
make further explanations, and give further inform- 
ation in regard to the matter. During the time thus 
allowed him for that purpose, he resigned. It is |. 


| declare that character forfeited. 
/ mains only Mr. Wozencroft, and I have been told 
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but just to this gentleman to say, that at the time 
| of his appointment to office, he bore the very high- 


est character for integrity and honor, and indiscreet 
as his course may have been, | am unwilling to 


Now, there re- 


that he was considered one of the ablest and best of 
the commissioners. {[Mr. Gwin assented.] Why 
was he not removed? I donot know that I can state 
all the reasons, nor do | know that it would be ad- 
visable for me to state all the reasons for retaining 
him in office. There is, however, one reasen 
which I will state. It is desirable, as the Senator 
from California thinks, and as I think, to make 
certain inquiries in California in regard to the ne- 
cessitiesof the case. Mr. Wozencroft is one ofthe 
sources of information. We can more certainly 
obtain information from him, and more reliable 
information while he is under his official respon- 
sibility than if he were removed; for I take it, that 
if he were removed he would not trouble himself 
to give us any information at all. That is one 
good reason for not removing him. 

I think I have now shown that the Administra- 
tion is not culpable for what it has done in regard 
to these Indian agents. It has retained one of them 
in office, who appears not to be connected with 
any improper contracts, while it has retained an- 
other under the expectation of obtaining from him, 
under his official responsibility, valuable inform- 
ation in regard to the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners. I think that the Administration is thus 
vindicated from these charges. 

I turn now from the speech of the Senator from 
California, and I propose to make some remarks 
on the observations which fell from the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer.] J think that the 
Senator from Virginia has hardly done the Secre- 
tary of War justice in regard to the expenditures 
of his Department, and the reforms which he has 
attempted. Weall know very well that the ex- 
penses ofthe Army have been increased, and that the 
expenditures for the Quartermaster’s Department 
have been enormous. I find no fault with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia for endeavoring to exact the 
most rigid economy in the military service. On the 
contrary, it gives me great pleasure to codperate 
with him, as [ generally do, on such questions. 
But I think he has not made due allowance for all 
the difficulties which have been in the way; nor 
has he given due credit for the exertions which the 
Secretary of War has made. I find, in the speech 
of the Senator, these remarks: 

** I think IT shall show, that whatever reforms have been 
made, whatever steps have been taken towards reform, (and 
some have been taken,) have originated since the criticism 


on the estimates of last year, and probably originated out of 
the action of Congress.”’ 


Again, speaking of some of the reforms which 
might have been made, he seems to think there has 
been some want of administrative genius and tal- 
ent, and that, but for this want, the expenditures 
of the Army might have been reduced, but that 
nothing of this sort had been done until very re- 
cently. Then, the Senator referred to an order, 
issued by the War Department, which I find re- 

orted in the Globe, as stated by the Senator, to 
oe been issued on the first of January last. 
Mr. HUNTER. It was the first of January, 1851. 

Mr. PEARCE. The order was issued on Jan- 
uary 8, 1851. In regard to the general expenses 
of the 
they have increased very much of late years 
But why? ‘The increase of this expenditure is, in 

art, the direct result of the action of Congress. 

ou have increased the Army largely since the 
year 1845. I have here a statement of the organ- 
ization and strength of the Army at these two 
periods—1845 and the present time. On the Ist day 
of January, 1845, the organized strength of the 
general staff corps amounted to five hundred and 
sixty men. On he Ist of January, 1852, the organ- 
ization of the same corps was seven hundred and 
thirteen, while its Sabeakateenet was six hundred 
and ninety-seven. The organization of the two 
regiments of dragoons, on the Ist January, 1845, 
was one thousand two hundred and ninety-eight; 
their actual strength, one thousand one hundred 
and eight. At the present time, their organiza- 
tion is one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two; 
their actual strength, one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-three. The regiment of mounted rifle- 


| neither population nor productions. 


War Department, I have said before, that | 
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men was not known to the law in 1845. It was 
created during the war, and has been continued 
since. The organization of this foree amounts to 
nine hundred men; its actual strength five hundred 
and ninety-seven. The artillery, in 1845, had an 
organization of two thousand three hundred and 


forty; now it is three thousand two hundred and 
four. The infantry then had an organization of 
four thousand four hundred and fifty-six; now 


they amount to five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-two. In 1845, there were three hundred and 
seventy-three detached soldiers, and now there are 
one thousand one hundred and three. These are 
recruits at military stations, who are not yet suf- 
ficiently instructed to join thew corps. Thus, it 
will be seen, that the sum total of the organi- 
zation of the Army, in 1845, was only eight thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-four, and now it is 
twelve thousand three hundred and eleven; while 
the actual strength, according to the last returns, 
was ten thousand five hundred and thirty-eight. 
In addition to that, it must be recollected that 
the rifle regiment is a mounted regiment. The cost 
of a mounted regiment is much greater than that 
of a regiment of infantry. It must be recollected, 
too, that by the act of 1850, we have authorized 
the mounting of some of the infantry; and the ex- 
pense of these is very much increased. We have 
not increased the officers, but the rank and file, by 
adding twenty-four to every company of dragoons; 
ten to every company of mounted riflemen; thirty 
two to every company of artillery; ten to every 
company of light artillery; and thirty-two to 
every company of infantry. This has been the 
direct action of Congress. A great deal of the 
expenditure has arisen from the indirect action of 
Congress—from annexation, from war, from Mex- 
ican cessions. The great increase of expenditures 
in the Quartermaster ’s Department has been owing 
to these causes. Within the last seven years you 
have acquired a territory larger than aJl the terri- 
tory you had before. You had only a little more 
than a million square miles of land, and you have 
now eleven hundred and thirty-odd thousand 
square miles added to your territory. In addition 
to this, it must be recollected that this is not a 
fertile country; it is not a settled country; and it 
is not an accessible country. It is remote from 
the central seat of your civilization. It is unpro- 
vided with the facilities of communication. It has 
It is infested 
with bands of predatory Indians. But your fron- 
tier settlements must be protected; and by troops 
stationed at posts very remote, hundreds, and in 
some instances thousands of miles from the marts 
and highways of trade. You must convey provis- 
ions tothe troops for the protection of your settlers 
and your emigrants. [tis an onerous expense—an 
expense which, by the utmost care and economy, 
cannot be brought down to anything like the ex- 
pense of transportation before we acquired these 
territories. You owe protection to the poorest 
settler, upon the most remote and lonely spot 
within your limits, as strongly as to any one set- 
tled in the richest and most populous part of the 
old States; and you can neither protect the fron- 
tier-man, nor give security to the emigrant, nor 
defend the advance of your settlements, except by 
military force supported at an immense expense. 
These are evils which were not unforeseen. I 
recollect that, in 1847, when I had occasion to 
make some remarks on the Mexican war, | alluded 
to the necessary increase of expenditure which 
would inevitably take place, if you acquired these 
very distant sad waanilid Territories. Everybody 
knew that it would be so. Formerly your mili- 
tary posts were stationed near to steamboat navi- 
gation. The most remote post you had was bet 
ninety miles distant from steamboat navigation. 
Many of them were directly accessible to steam- 
boats. Others were within six, and some twenty- 
four miles distant; and there was but one post as 
far distant as ninety miles. Now, you have to 
drag flour, and pork, and other provisions, some- 
times a distance of a thousand miles; and that not 
over a country where there are beaten roads, 
where there are any settlements, where there are 
any products of which the escorts can avail them- 
selves; but where, very often, there is not even 
grass or water for their animals, or where the 


| scanty products of the earth are sold at the most 


enormous prices. 
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This accounts, in the main, for the very large 
increase of expenditure which has taken place. 
But | undertake to say, that the present Secretary 
of War has made very judicious and praiseworthy 
efforts to reduce these expenditures. ‘The Senator 
from Virginia hardly does justice to him, when he 
says that these reforms were only attempted very 
recently. That is a comparative term. The 
phrase ‘* very recently,’’ or ** very lately,’? may 
mean one thing, or another, according to the sub- 
ject-matter of which the person is speaking. If 
you were speaking of the geological structure of 
the earth, a period of six centuries would be very 
recent. If you were speaking of the constitutional 
history of the United States, the tenth part of that 
time would be ancient—for our whole existence, 
as an independent nation, has only been about 
seventy-five years. When you speak of reforms, 
and the attempts of the Secretary of War to reform 
abuses,as having been recently done, you must 
look at the circumstances under which, and the 
time at which, he came into office. 

[think it wasthe 17th of August, 1850, when Mr. 
Conrad was appointed to the War Department. 
What was the condition of public affairs at that 
time? Many judicious persons thought that the 
Union was shaking to its center. We know how 
Congress was agitated; that ** the times were sadly 
out of joint;’’ that scarcely anything was thought 
of by the members of this body, and of the other 
l{ouse, except those agitating questions which had 
so long distracted us, and impeded all our regular 
legislation. It is not to be supposed that the Ex- 
ecutive could have been inattentive to those grave 
questions; that the members of the Administra- 
tion should not have been anxiously employed in 
corsidering the consequences which might result 
from one course of conduct or another, adopted by 
Congress. Besides, during the session of Con- 
gress there is always a great deal of current busi- 
ness constantly calling upon the attention of the 
Secretary. Congress adjourned about the first of 
Ovtober, and metagain about the first of December. 
Two months was all the time in which the Secre- 
tary of War could be said to have had any leisure 
to acquaint himself with the organization and gen- 
eral operations of his Department; much less had 
he time to inquire into all the minute details of the 
service, so as to ferret ont abuses which had ex- 
isted under former Administrations, and which had 
defied the economy, and wisdom, and vigilance of 
other Secretaries for many years. Therefore, it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that Mr. Conrad, in 
so short an interval of time, could detect and cor- 
rect all the errors of his predecessors. In very 
little more than four months after he had been in 
office, what did the Secretary do? Allow me to 
say, that, in the report which he submitted to the 


Senate in 1850, he spoke of the probability of there | 


being abuses, and I will show, that while his sus- 
picions were then awakened, he took a very early 
opportunity of endeavoring to put an end to these 
abuses, I will show that, at a time which, con- 
sidering his period of service, was quite early in 


his administration, or quite early enough to justufy | 


the praise of economy and vigilance, which I feel 
bound, in all sincerity, to give him—within a 
short time he issued sundry regulations, intended 


to have, and which [ shall show have had, a most |) jn Mr. Calhoun’s time our military posts were ac- 


happy effect on the service. On the 8th of Jan- 
wary, 1351, the Secretary issued this order: 
GENERAL ORDERS—No. 1. 


War Department, AnsuTant Generav’s Orrice, ) 
WasHinoeton, Junuary 8, 1851. § 

1. To promote the health of the troops, and to reduce the 

expense of subsisting the Army, the commanding officer of 
every permanent post and station where the public lands 
are sufficrent, or private land can be leased on reasonable 
terms, will annually cultivate a kitchen garden with the sol- 
diers under his command, to enable him to supply the hos 
pital and men with necessary vegetables throughout the 
year. 
" 2. A system of more extended cultivation will also be 
commenced az soon as possible at such posts as may be de- 
signated by department commanders, under instructions 
from General Head Quarters, in Military Departments Nos. 
6. 7.8, (‘Texas,) 9, (New Mexico,) 10, (California,) and 11, 
(Oregon ) This field cultivation will be carried on. under 
the direction of commanding officers of posts, by the troops, 
and, at stations within the Indian country, by hired Indians 
to be paid out of the proceeds of the farms. The field or 
farm culture will embrace, as far as practicable, grains for 
bread and forage, and long forage. 

3. Supplies tor component parts of the ration, and of for 
age, not exceeding the quantity required for the garrison, 


will be delivered to, and receipted for, by the assistant | 
commissaries and assistant quartermasters of posts, and || 
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be paid for by them at the following rates: At the posts in 
Departinent« Nos. 6, 9, and 11, according to the market 
price in St. Louis, and at the postsin Departments 7,8, and 
10, according to the market price in New Orleans. 
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4. From the proceeds of the sales above directed, will be | 


deducted the expenditures on accountof seeds, farming im- 
plements, rent of land, and hire of Indian labor, and the 
surplus will be equally distributed, quarterly, by the assist- 
ant commissary of subsistence, under the direction of the 
commanding officer, among the enlisted men of the several 
garrisons, On separate receipt rolls prepared for this pur- 
pore. 

5. The assistant commissaries of subsistence will make 
all necessary expenditures for the farm cultivation, on the 
warrants of the commanding officers of their posts, and 


| will render a quarterly return of all receipts and expendi 


tures on such accounts to the Adjutant General through the 
commanding officer of the post, according to the printed 
blanks which woll be furnished for that purpose. 

6. The commanders of departinents will immediately on 
the receipt of this order, report what portion of land in the 
vicinity of the posts within their departments is adapted 
to cultivation, and also what changes may be made in the 
present position of the troops which, without impairing the 
defense of the frontiers, will afford more suitable locations 
with a view to field cultivation. 


7. As soon as farm cultivation bas been ordered at parti- 


| cular posts, the commanders thereof will adopt all neces- | 


sary measures to carry it on successfully, and iminediately 
thereatter repert the measures adopted. ‘They will report 
the state and prospect of their crops in the month of July 
of each year; on the Ist day of October of cach year, the 
quantity of each article cultivated and actually gathered in. 

8. Whenever an officer is transterred or relieved from the 
command of a post where a garden or farm is cultivated, 
the vegetables, grain, and long forage on hand, will be re- 
ceipted for by his successor. He will make a statement of 
their condition, amount, &e., one copy of which will be 
forwarded to the Commissary General of Subsistence, and 
a duplicate entered in the post order book for the inspection 


| of the proper authority. 


9. Forany improper management, or loss not strictly un- 


| avoidable, the commanding officers will be held responsible. 


|, Stances was 


By order of the SecreTary or War: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


I do not know that I need read all these details; 
but the Senate will see from them that the Secre- 
| tary of War has gone very minutely into the mat- 


ter—that he has not merely suggested the general 


leading idea of cultivating grain and forage at these | 


distant posts, but that he has been cautious and 

precise in a all the necessary details. 
Mr. HUNTER. 

thatis a mere revival of an orderissued when Mr. 

Calhoun was Secretary of War? 


Mr. PEARCE. 


Is the Senator aware that | 


lam aware that the Senator 


said, in his speech, that it was the mere revival of | 
an order issued by Mr. Calhoun; but pray, who 


abandoned the practice? 
it abandoned? 
know with what effect it was 
Calhoun? lunderstand that it has lain dormant 
for many years. Butis praise the less due to this 


Does the Senator 


Under what circum- | 


ursued under Mr. | 


officer that he had revived a very good regulation | 


long since abandoned, which had escaped the vigil- 
ance and economy of his predecessors? Is he not 
to have due credit because others have forgotten, 
or because Mr. Calhoun had originated it? Ido 


not know that the Secretary of War claims the | 


originality of this idea; but [ dare say he never 
heard of Mr. Calhoun’s order before, or, if he did, 
he must have supposed that 1t had been dispensed 
with for very sufficient reasons. I suspect the 
fact to be, that the order was not found to an- 
swer the purposes in view. The truth is, that 
soldiers do not make very good farmers, and 
farmers do not make very good soldiers. Besides, 


| cessible by steam navigation. The products which | 


they required for forage and subsistence were 
raised in very great plenty, and at very cheap 
rates, throughout the country where they were 
stationed, and could probably be supplied ata cost 
quite as little as that of raising them; for when 
soldiers work as farmers or laborers they are paid 
forit. When they do such work, they geteighteen 


| cents a day additional pay. 


I suspect that if there was very much paid for 


| this extra work, it would cost rather more than 


| the amountof the produce which they would raise. | 


Circumstances are now altered. 
state of things. 


e There is a new 
Since it costs forty-eight dollars 


_ to get a barrel of pork, and thirty-two dollars to 
| get a barrel of flour to Taos, in New Mexico, per- 


haps it may turn out to be a good thing to estab- 
lish this system of cultivation at our distant posts. 
This is what the Secretary of War has attempted. 
The Senator did give him some liutle credit for at- 
tempting it. But I think he destroyed the grace 


of his concession when, without his usual gener- 


osity, he suggested, that Mr. Calhoun, thirty-four 





| the utility of it. These distant regions 


| be carried out very successfully. 
| is a good one, and the Secretary is entitled 


of which the Senator from Virginia has spoken 












years ago, had tried the same thing. If Mr ¢,) 
houn tried itand abandoned it, certainly we shoala 
give the present Secretary the credit ‘of cae 
what the Senator considers a good thing, ng 

As for myself, | am somewhat doubt 


ful as to 
in which 
’ and fener. 
nod military 


for profitable 
I do not know that the system could 


Sull the attempt 
Lo credit 


the posts are located are very barren 
ally it is very difficult to obtain a g: 
site, and at the same time proper soil 
cultivation. 


for it. 

Then, on the 25th of February, 1850, the Seo. 
retary of War issued another order to which [ 
wish to refer. IL beg leave to say, that both thes 


a: ws e 
orders originated before the criticism of Congres 


The action of Congress was at the close of the 
session, when itrefused to pass the appropriations 
according to the estimates, and was striking in the 
dark—when it cut down the appropriations fo, 
the Quartermaster’s Department from $4,000, 0y9 
to $2,000,000. That was the criticism of ( 


os On- 
gress. But before that criticism had reached the 


ears of the Secretary, he had attempted this jm. 


provement, by the orderof January 8, 185], which 
I have read. The order of February 25, 1851, also 
preceded the action of Congress, though only by 
few days. On that day he issued this circular: 


GENERAL ORDERS—No. 13. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ) 
AbsJUTANT GENERAL’s Orrice, 
Wasuinoton, February 28, 1851. § 

T. The following order received from the Secretary of 
War is published for the information and guidance of all 
officers of the Army: 

War Department, ) 
Wasnincoton, February 25, 1851. | 

The enormous expenditures of the Army, particularly in 
the Quarterinaster’s Department, and several instances of 
reckless extravagance that have recently been brought to 
its notice, have led the Department to infer that a more 
rigid economy might be practiced than has lately been ob- 
served. 

Officers of every branch of the service are therefore no- 
tified, that in regard to allowances of every description a 
rigid adherence to the prescribed regulations will be strictly 
enforced. 

Officers of the Subsistence and Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment will endeavor by every possible means to reduce the 
expenditures, particularly in the item of transportation. 

No barracks or other building will be constructed, unless 
by order of the Department, except such as are indispensa- 
bly necessary for the immediate and temporary accommo- 
dation of the troops. See paragraphs 970 and 971, General 
Regulations of the Army, 1841. ‘These barracks must be 
of the cheapest kind, and in their construction, as well as 
in procuring fuel and forage, the soldiers should be em- 
ployed more than they now are. 

The Department confidently relies on the zealous co- 
operation of the officers in its efforts to reduce the expend- 
itures as low as can be done consistently with the health 
and comfort of the troops. And the commanders on the 
frontiers should understand that officers of the staff are 
assigned to duty as their assistants—that it is the duty 
all of commanding officers to watch over the public ex- 
penditures in every branch of the service within their com- 
mands, and that for all excesses, such commanders are 
held responsible. In cases where this duty is neglected, the 
Inspector General, and the Quartermaster General will 
make a special report for the action of the General -in-Chief 
or the Secretary of War. 

C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 


II. The following are the paragraphs of the “ General 
Regulations ** of 1841, cited above : 
970. No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be erected 
| at the public expense, but by order of the Secretary of 
War, and according to plans which he shall have approved ; 
| and no officer, whatsoever may be his rank, shall make the 
slightest alteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, OF 
hospital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary of 
War, communicated through the Quartermaster General. 
These restrictions do not extend to temporary huts, where 
troops may be compelled, by the unhealthiness of their po- 
| sitions, to leave their quarters during the summer season, 
or where, from the circumstances of the service, they may 
be required to occupy positions on the Indian frontier a 
| advance of the established posts. 
971. No changes or alterations are to be made in the bar- 
racks, quarters, or hospitals, at permanent or established 
| posts, but by the authority of the Secretary of War, com- 
municated through the Quartermaster General ; should any 
| change or alteration involving expense be made with- 
out such authority, the officer causing it shall not only be 
charged with the whole expense incurred, but also with 
| that of restoring the barracks, quarters, or hospitals thus 
| altered, to their former condition. 
| By command of Major General Scorrt: 
R. JONES, Adjutant Generel. 


_ [need not read the rest of this order. I have read 
enough to show its character. Now, I have to say 


| an order subsequently issued, by which the Secre- 
| tary directed all the quartermasters and officers 1n 


thatunder its operation, and under the operation of 
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. SP oe 
. employ of the Army on the frontier, to dis- l 


ve the civil employees in the service of the 


~har : 
enment who could be discharged, a very great 


Gove 
reduction . cs ; 
reduction of expenditure has resulted. I 


+. days at the Department, showing a reduction 
ufthe civil employees of the Army in those dis- 
int departments, Gen 
;.yjsion, General Hitchcock’s division, and to that 

tary department which is under the command 
“¢Colonel Sumner. I will remark here, in pass- 
» that the Secretary of War very soon per- 
val the necessity of appointing to those distant 
sets officers of the greatest energy; not merely 
ajiant men, Whose service had long since been 
~ ognized, but men who added to gallantry, in- 
wiliwence of the very highest professional char- 
ter, and who added to that intelligence extraor- 
snary zeal and energy. I believe he selected 
‘ree of the very best officers inthe service. Gen- 
seal Hitchcock, whose professional and other 
merits are very well known, commands the Pa- 
wfc division. General Twiggs commands the 
division in which Texas is situated, (both good 
Democrats;) and Colonel Sumner, an officer who 


ai report which was received within the last | 


I refer to General Twiggs’s | 


| 


| 


has been made in that force, and a very || 
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Indians, you will act in concert with the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in New Mexico, whom you will allow to 
accompany you tn the expeditions into the [ndian territory, 
if he should deem it proper to do so, and to whom you will 
afford every facility for the discharge of his duties. 

Instructions will be given by the Department of the In 
terior to the superintendents and agents in all their transac 
tions with the Indians to act in consultation and concert 
with the military authorities. 

You will use every effortto reduce the enormous expend- 
iture of the army in New Mexico, particularly in the 
Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments. You will 
scrutinize the administration of these departments, and 
rigidly enforce all regulations having reference to the econ- 


|| omy of the service. 


has no superior of his age in the Army, has been | 


appointed to the command of New Mexico. It 
is under the supervision of these intelligent, effi- 


ent, and zealous men that the Secretary hopes to | 


carry out the reforms which he has projectec ,and 
already we have evidence of the fruits of these 
reforms in this fact: When the present Secretary 
of War came into office, or a short time after- 


wards, the civil employees in that branch of the | 


military service Were not quite seventeen hundred, 
iivery near it. Nowthey only amountto some- 
thing over six hundred. One thousand and three 
ff them have been discharged since the Secretary 
issued these orders—orders to which he was not 
prompted, I think, by the criticism of Congress, 

t which originated in his own good sense, and 
which sprung from his vigilant watchfulness over 
theoperations of his Department, and a desire to do 
hat which the condition of the Treasury required. 
One thousand and three of these employees have 
sready been dismissed, and the reduction of the 


expenditure of the Quartermaster’s Department, | 


consequence of these dismissals, will be over 
$600,000 a year. 
tration for a long time past has done any single 
act to reform abuses so productive of good fruits 
as that. . 

The Senator from Virginia seemed to think that 
itwas very wrong to have our troops in New 
Mexico, Texas, and California quartered about 
thetowns. He thought that some reform ought 

be effected in that particular. The Senator 
surely could not have read the instructions of the 


I doubt whether any Adminis- | 


Secretary of War to Colonel Sumner, in which | 


he Says: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WasuHinoton, April 1, 1851. 
Colonel FE. V. SumNeR, 
lst Dragoons, St. Louis, Missouri: 

Sir: You have been selected to take the command of the 
Ninth ogg Department, and will repair to it as early as 
racticable. 

Itis believed that material changes ought to be made in 


| material changes may be made in the ration, whereby 


It is believed that the number of employees may be 
diminished, without inconvenience to the service, and that 
the 
cost may be reduced, without interfering with the health or 
comfort of the soldiers. You are authorized to make all 


| such changes as you may deem advisable. 


For the purpose of enabling you to execute the General 
Order No. 1, (current series,) you will be supplied with 
such seed, agricultural implemeut-, &c., as you may 


| require. 


In carrying out these measures, and such others as your 
own judgment may hereafter suggest, you will exercise a 
larger discretion than would be allowable where the com 


; munication between the commander and the Department is 


more frequent and more rapid. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretaryof War. 

The criticism of my friend from Virginia was 
made a few days ago, and the Secretary had anti- 
cipated him as far back as April, 1851, of which 
fact | suppose the Senator was not before apprised. 
It would be rather tiresome for me to read the 
whole of these papers. They are all very instruct- 


| ive, and creditable, I think, to the Secretary. I 


| paragraph 1103, Subsistence Regulations. 


have read enough to show the design of the Secre- 
tary to reduce expenditures. 

Here is another letter, dated April 30, 1851, in 
relation to the commutation of rations, which evi- 
dences very clearly that the Secretary’s vigilance 
was wide awake. He says: 

GENERAL ORDERS—No. 25. 
War DepartTMENT, AdJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
W asuinGTon, April 30, 1851. 

The attention of all officers is called to the provisions of 

The commuta- 


| tion for rations at seventy. five cents per day therein allowed 


| except where they are temporarily detached from 


to soldiers detached on command, &c., is not to be given 


their 
proper stations, under such circumstances as render it not 
merely inconvenient but impracticable to carry provisions 
with them. In other cases, when it may be inconvenient 
to carry the rations in kind, the soldier may receive at his 
option the cost price instead. The commutation will not 
be continued during the time the soldier may remain atany 
other military post where he can draw rations in kind, but 
only while he is actually traveling. Orderlies are not to 
receive the commutation of seventy-five cents, when at 
their stations. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
8S. THOMAS, Assistant Adjutant Generab 
Then, there are the regulations of July 26, 1851, 
which give in detail the instructions in regard to 
the dismissal of the civilians, clerks, mechanics, 
laborers, and guards, who had been employed in 
the military service, which the Secretary presents, 
as far as he can, for the future: 
GENERAL ORDERS—No. 43. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ) 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFrrice, 
Wasuineton, July 25, 185). 5 
The following order, received from the War Department, 


is published for the information and guidance of the Army: 


that department, both with a view to a more efficient pro- || 


tection of tue country, and to a diminution of expenses. 

You will therefore, immediately on assuming the com- 
mand, revise the whole system of defense ; you will exam- 
ne particularly whether the posts now occupied by the 
troops are the most suitable, and if not, will make such 
changes as you may deem advisable. 

ln the selection of posts you will be governed mainly by 
the following circumstances, viz : 

Ist. The protection of New Mexico. 

“dl. The defense of the Mexican territory, which we are 
bound to protect against the Indians within our borders. 

xl. Economy, and facility in supporting the troops, par- 

cularly in regard to forage, fuel, and adaptation of the sur- 
munding country to cultivation. 

The Department is induced to believe that both economy 
and efficiency of the service would be promoted by removing 
tie troops out of the towns where they are now stationed, 
and stationing them more towards the frontier, and nearer 
to the Indians. 

From all the information that has reached the Depart- 
ment, it is induced to believe that no permanent peace can 
fxist with the Indians, and no treaty will be regarded by 
‘em, until they have been made to feel the power of our 
arms. You will therefore, as early as practicable, make an 
©xpedition against the Navajoes, and also one against the 
tahs and Apaches, and inflict upon them a severe chas- 
‘sement. If you should succeed in capturing any of them, 
you will retain them as hostages fur the faithful observance 
' any treaty that may be made with them. 

{fo all negotiations and pacific arrangements with the 


| devolve on them while in garrison. 


| 


War Department, July 22, 1851. 
The attention of the Department has recently been called 
to the fact, that, at many of the frontier stations, civilians 
are employed in various capacities, such as clerks, mechan 
ics, laborers, and even as guards. 
The employment of some of these persons is unauthor 
ized by any law or regulation, and in most instances the 


| duties performed by them might and ought to be performed 


| by the officers or soldiers. 


The Department is persuaded 


| that those who have so promptly encountered the dangers 


of the field, will cheerfully perform any duties that may 
Hereafter, therefore, 
the employment of civilians in any branch of the service, 
and for any purpose for which soldiers could be detailed 
without manifest injury to the service, is strictly prohib- 
ited. 

If a necessity exists for the employment of hired labor, 
the authority of the commanding officer shall be requisite 
therefor, and he shall cause the proper staff officers to 
report to him the circumstances which render the same 
necessary, and shall transmit this report, with his remarks 
to the Department, and a copy thereof to the commanding 
general of the division. 

C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 

By command of Major General Scort: 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


But, sir, the Senator from Virginia seemed to 
think that something might have been done, and 
ought to have been done, or recommended, by the 
Secretary in the way of military colonization, and 
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he talks about the military employment of the 
Pueblo Indians. Well, sir, he has been anticipated 
in this also, for in December, 1850, when the Sec- 
retary of War sent in his first annual report to 
Congress, he had suggested this very idea of em- 
ploying the Pueblo Indians. Here is what he 
says: 

* It has been suggested by persons well acquainted with 
the country, that the inhabitants (including the Pueblo fa 
dians) might, if property armed and organized into a kind 
of militia, under the direction of officers of the Army, render 
essential aid in protecting it against the sudden inroads of 
more savage tnbes. The eXpertmentis well worth making ; 
and if authority were vested in the Department to distribute 
arins and amrounition among them, itmight be so exercised 
that noill consequence could at ali events result from it.’? 


Mr. HUNTER. I was not aware of that rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War, but the 
Senator will allow me to say, that I did not charge 
it with any failure of the Secretary that this had 
not been done. It was merely a suggestion of 
my own which | threw out. 

Mr. PEARCE. So 1 understand. I did not 
suppose that the Senator was aware of the fact 
that this idea had been entertained by the Secre- 
tary of War, long before the Senator ever men- 
tioned it. | suppose the Senator was not aware 
of the decree of credit, if any credit was to be 
attached to it, which was due to the Secretary of 
War for making the suggestion. The Senator 
himself made the suggestion in his speech, and if 
[| had not shown that the Secretary of War had 
previously suggested the same thing in his annual 
report, persons might well have wondered that a 
Senator, belonging to the Committee on Finance, 
should think of a matter of reform in the military 
service which never occurred to the Secretar y of 
War. | answer him by showing that the Secre- 
tary of War did think of it more than a year ago. 
But that is not all; the Secretary, in his report of 
this year, again recommends the organization of a 
local militia, further carrying out the idea, lt does 
not belong to the committee over which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia presides so ably, to take that 
subject into consideration. It belongs tothe Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, of which my friend 
from Illinois [Mr Sievps] ischairman. 
he has had some correspondence or conversation 
with the Secretary of War in regard to some of 
these reforms. 

The Senator from Virginia has suggested the 
idea of a military colonization. He admits that it 
is mere speculation. He speaks of the Roman 
colonies and of the Austrian military frontiers, 
He might have added, if he had thoughtof it, that 

| we had made the attempt in 1838 to establish a 
military colony in Florida—an attempt which, It 
think, turned outto bean abortion. I never heard 
of any good result fromit. I never heard that the 
Indians were kept in awe by the military colony 
which we attempted to establish during Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, or that any appreciable 
effect was produced. | believe some settlement 
was made under it, but no good resulted. So that 
our experience is against it. I myself doubt that 
any military colonization, such as prevriled in the 
days of ancient and imperial Rome, would suit 
modern and republican America. | am very well 
persuaded that the military colenization which 
exists on the Turkish frontier of Austria would 
not suit our people. It is inconsistent with our 
social condition—with all the feelings and habits 
of our people. 

I had occasion a few weeks since, while I was 
confined by indisposition, to read Paget’s work 
on Hungary and Transylvania. I learned from 
this work that the state of things prevailing on the 
Austrian frontier is widely different from the con- 
dition of our remote possessions. The extent of 
that military berder is no more to be compared 
with that of our frontiers, which we have to defend 
from hostile Indians, than the ** patch”’’ called 
‘* Austria”’ is to be compared to our two millions 
of square miles of territory. The condition of the 
countries, too, is entirely different. That is a set- 
tled country. [tis a populous, fertile, and a pro- 
ductive country. The people beyond its borders 
are the lazy and quiet Turks, whose warlike fero- 
city has long since been tamed. The military 
colonists on those frontiers are more employed to 
keep down something within Austria than to pre- 
vent the Turk or the plague from coming in. In 

| fact, they are more used at present in preventing 
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smuggling than for any other purpose. Their 
Organization is totally unlike anything which 
would suit us. 


Their allotments of land are in little parcels of | 


from thirty-six to fifty acres, which are held as 
military fiefs, not by a single individual, but by a 
military family, in which are several adults, all 
bound to military service, every one of whom is 
required in turn to perform a weekly tour of duty 
at the military stations, and all of whom are liable 
to be called into the regular army if war should 
ensue. Paget states that if any sudden emer- 
gency should arise, by a system of alarm bells 
and signal-fires, in four hours there could be under 
arms two hundred thousand men. Though the 
men ordinarily employed at the stations as guards 
on the frontiers, and in the preventive service, do 
not amount to quite five thousand men, yet the 
number is very largely increased if any danger 1s 
apprehended. This military family holds all its 
land, farming stock, and produce in community. 
No member of the family can have private property 


in these things. There is a variety of regulations, | 


judicial and political, for their government, all of 
which show that it is a peculiar system, adapted 
to a peculiar people, under a peculiar state of cir- 
cumstances, and altogether unfit for such a coun- 
try as that in which it is suggested that we might 
establish it. 

Now, I think that so far as the military reforms 
in regard to posts, the dismissal of civil employees, 
a reduction of the cost of forage, &c., are con- 
cerned, the Secretary of War has taken all the 
steps that could have been expected of him, and 
is eminently entitled to credit. But that is not 
all. Gentlemen have made some charges against 
the Administration of extravagance, which the 
think might and ought to have been seoventel. 
They are founded upon information furnished 
from the Department, which the Secretary of 
War obtained by his own vigilance. We have, 
for example, the report of Major Swords. How 
did it come tous? Why, the Secretary of War, 
desiring to ferret out these abuses which he told 
us he feared existed, sent Major Swords as an 
agent to New Mexico. His object was to hunt 
out those abuses which had existed previous to 
his time, and which in his time he was determined 
to stop if he could. It is from that report of 
Major Swords that much of the information of the 
Senator from Virginia has been obtained. The 
Secretary of War could not personally make these 
inquiries. i 
facis was by sending a qualified and reliableagent; 
and that he did in adie Colonel Swords; and 
upon this information he founds hisplans of reform, 
as gentlemen do their charges of extravagance. 

I suppose there has been some abuse in the ex- 
penditures of the Quartermaster’s Department by 
distant agents whose operations were withdrawn 
from active superintendence of their superiors here. 
The expenditures for forage and grain for the use 
of the troops, mules, horses, and cattle, have been 
very large; but it must be remembered, also, that 
there are ten thousand animals in the service of 
the Quartermaster’s Department employed in trans- 
portation, and the expenses are necessarily very 
great. By no economy can you restrict them to 
sums which will not appear very great until you 
realize the service performed. I will mention, dea, 
that, in the estimate of what is necessary for for- 
age for army service, the Department does not ask 
for full forage, though the amount of it is always 
calculated. [ havea letter from the Quartermaster 
General, who says, thatif he had estimated for 
full forage for all the posts, and all the troops, and 
all the animals now employed in the service of 


the United States, the amount would have been | 


$2,000,000; but he had reduced it to about one 
half of that sum—the reduction being made be- 
cause it was supposed that half the subsistence of 
the animals would be supplied by grazing. Asto 
forage at Monterey, to which the Senator from 
Virginia referred, and which he seemed to suppose 
was an abuse, I am informed, that although the 
Department estimates the cost of full forage at 
Monterey at the rate of $20 per month, the fact is, 
that not a dollar is expended for forage at that 
lace, Lieutenant Sully has at that place six 
Loses and eight mules, and he supports them on 


grass all the year round, as he ought to do, in ac- || mention any particular sum as being necessary, 
|| then I should say there was an inconsistency; but 


cordance with his report of 1849. 





| have, at all events. 
| thing is very certain, that there can be no very 


_ them from capture by the Indians. 


| that animals pun ae in the transportation of the 
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Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator be good | 
enough to inform meon what the estimate is made, 
for | have it in my possession ? 

Mr. PEARCE, I will give the Senator the 
information which I have. F will read to him a 
statement, which | have received from the Depart- 





‘The estimate of the cost of full forage for all the animals 


| to be furaged by the Quartermaster’s Department, for the 


| master’s Department,) based upon prices paid in 1850, 
| Qinounted to 92,021,157 12. 


| 
| 
ment, on the subject: 
| 
fiscal year commencing July Ist, 1851, and ending June 
30th, 1852, (including the two regiments of dragoons, the | 
mounted riflemen and infantry, light artillery, and Quarter- 


** But, as to many of the animals full forage was not issued, 


the estimate for money to be appropriated, was reduced by || 


| 
the Quartermaster General to $1,050,000. 

Or this amount Congress appropriated $525,000. 

* Agreeably to Lieutenant A. Sully’s quarterly return for 
the fourth quarter of 1851, he had on hand siz horses and | 
eight mules—iotal fourteen animals. No forage was esti- 
mated for in the estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1552, for animals at Monterey, Calitornia.”’ 


Mr. HUNTER. According to that statement, 
no forage was used for this year. 

Mr. PEARCE. This is for the year endin 
June 39, 1852. This is the information which t 
But, be that as it may, one 


| 


great abuse at Monterey, where there are but six | 
horsés and eight mules. We can very well un- 
derstand how a small force like that may be sub- 
sisted by grazing, even during the whole year, un- | 
less some extraordinary emergency should arise; 
while at the same time, at another post, where 
there were two thousand or three thousand ani- | 
mals, it would be utterly impossible to subsist 
them on grazing. At a post, where there were 
two thousand or three thousand horses and mules, 
if they were turned out into the plains to graze, 
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Senate, 
be that matter as it may, my object is to sh = 
| from the statement of the Quartermaster Gen Ow, 
_ which is given to me, that full forage is not eral, 

at Monterey; that there may be an error ir eaten 

the estimate to a member of the House but 

such abuse as the Senator from Virginia ees ho 
| suppose, or if there is, that it is one for which the 
| Secretary of War cannot be held responsible - 
| is to be held responsible for his own acts and . 
for those of the Quartermaster General. ’ _ 
| { Here the honorable Senator gave way, and the 
i 








Senate adjourned.) 
Frivay, 4pril 30, 1852. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, before | pro- 
ceed with the remarks which I am about to submit 
in reply to the Senator from Virginia, I desire i 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few moments 
| while I notice a charge which was made by the 
| Senator from California, and which yesterday es. 
| caped my attention. It will be recollected that the 
| Senator stated in connection with the abuses which 
| arose, as he said, in the case of General John 
| Wilson, while he was on his way to California 

and after he had arrived in the Sacramento Valley. 
that he had ‘‘eached’’ his property, that is, as | 
understand it, not being able to carry it on with 
him, he had concealed it by burying it. The Sep. 
ator then said: 

** By an order that emanated from the War Department 
a detachment ofthe Army was ordered out in the followine 
spring, to bring in the private property belonging to the 


agent, transported for him at Government expense, by the 
Salt Lake, to California. I was told by the assistant quar- 


| 
I. 





|| termaster, who fitted out the expedition, the principal ob- 
|| ject of which was to perform this service, that the cost'was 


little less than $100,000,” &e. 
If the Senator were not mistaken in this narra. 


either there would not be grass enough for them, || UV of the affair, I should say that it was a very 


or it would require large bodies of men to protect | 


If the quartermaster reports the truth, as I || 
have no doubt he does, the Senate must perceive 


tt 


army are not supplied with full forage, but only 


gross abuse. If, in fact, the Secretary of War 
had caused a military expedition, at a cost of little 
less than $100,000, to be sent to the head waters 


| of the Sacramento, to recover an amount of prop- 
| erty, large or small, belonging to any civil officer 


of the Government, I should have thought it a 


with half forage. gross abuse. But I find a different history of the 


The only way he could arrive at these | 


| General’s Bureau asks for a specific allowance of 


| 
{ 
| 


}} me. 


| but I do not see that any specific sum is demanded 


1 


| horses, nine mules, and no oxen. 
forage per month is set down at $20 25. 


| a question of fact, | wish to say a word. 


| what the cost would be if full forage were used, 
|| rather than mentioning that a particular sum would 


The Senator from Virginia spoke of great 
abuses in the Quartermaster’s Department in New | 
Mexico. He was asked by somebody who was 
the quartermaster there, and he said that he be- 
lieved the quartermaster was Captain Reynolds. 
In that he was right. 

Mr. HUNTER. In relation to the matters to | 
which the Senator referred a moment ago, as it is 
Ihave 
a statement which is called an estimate of the cost 
of forage for the first and second regiments of || 





transaction in the report of the assistant quarter- 
master, Major Allen—the same report from which 
the Senator from California and myself have read. 
I shall not detain the Senate any longer than simply 
to read his narrative of this transaction. After 
stating that Captain Warner had been sent out on 
an exploring expedition to the passes of the Sierra 
Nevada, and had been treacherously assailed and 
routed by the Indians—having, indeed, lost his 


_ life in the fray—Major Allen proceeds: 


** A second expedition, destined to punish the hostile In- 


dragoons, during the second half of the fiscal year, || 48"8 in the vicin:ty of Clear Lake, was fitted out at this 


ending June 30, 1852, and in the list is the post || 
of Monterey, at which, it is said, there are six 1 
The cost of |) 
Now, is 
it no abuse to send such an estimate as this to us | 
for a post where nothing is expended? How can | 
we act intelligently under such circumstances? || 
Here is an estimate for such an amount of forage | 
ata post where, according to the Senator from 
Maryland, nothing is expended. 
Mr.PEARCE. I would ask theSenator whether 
that is a mere statement of what forage would cost 
there, or is it a paper in which the Quartermaster 


any given sum based upon that? 

Mr. HUNTER. Itisanestimate. This is the 
heading of the paper: ‘* An estimate of the cost 
‘of forage for the first and second regiments of 
‘dragoons during the second half of the fiscal year 
‘ending June the 30th, 1852.”’ It was furnished 
by the Quartermaster General to Mr. Dunham, 
a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, who gave it to 


Mr. PEARCE. I suppose they estimate the 
cost of full forage there, whether it is used or not, 


for that purpose at that place. It would seem 
there, as if the Quartermaster General was stating 


If he did 


be necessary for forage at that post. 


| Deparunent in the month of May, 1850. This command 


having successfully accomplished its first object, was or- 
dered to proceed on to Pitt river, to chastise, if possible, the 
{ndians who had attacked and routed the party of the late 
Captain Warner. 

‘* Brevet Captain Lyon, the commander of the expedition, 
was met on his return march at Lassen’s Ranch by an order 
directing him to go in quest of the baggage of John Wilson, 
Esq., which baggage had been ‘+ cached”’ on the emigrant 
route beyond the Feather River Mountaius.’* 


The Senate will perceive that the Senator from 


| California fell into a mistake; and that, so far from 


a military expedition being sent out for the only 
purpose, or for the principal purpose of recovering 
the private property of the agent, which he had 
‘** cached’? on his outward route, it was sent out 
for two distinct military purposes; which purposes 
led them, I presume, into the neighborhood of the 
region where this property had been ‘‘ cached; 
and that, in fact, the order to get his property was 
not known at the time the expedition was set out. 
It is thus shown that this expedition had gone for 
two military purposes, which it had accomplished 
when the order to seek for this property was re- 
ceived. It is very manifest, therefore, that, if the 
expedition had cost the large sum of money which 
it is said to have cost, it is chargeable to the proper 
military purposes of the country, and not to the 
private purposes of this civil employee. So faras 
the Government may have been put to any €X- 
pense by the expedition turning back on the route 
to get that property, that is a charge against tj 
but the statement which I have read, exhibits @ 
very different state of the case from that which the 
honorable Senator has supposed to exist. 

Mr. GWIN. I stated that Major Allen told 
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yet at this 
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he expedition was $160,000. 


me that the cost of 1 
rave mV authority. 

Mr. PEARCE. But the Senator stated, also, 
that the principal object of the expedition was to 
ss He, no doubt, thought so, 

| Ih means 


error, and, whe ud 
- 


felt bound to do 


yr ) ty 
getat this propery. 


but he was in the 
¢ showing him to be in error, I 

80. i : . 
[ think I Was stating yesterday, when [ discon- 
inued my remarks in reply to the Senator from 
Virginia, that the Secretary of War had attempted 
yarious reforms inthe Department which is under 


. . . , 
scontrol. I mentioned some of them. I shall 


ol. aw > p } 4} 
now proceed to mention others, some of which the 


’ ee el ; ee 
Senator may recollect; but of olhers, pernaps, he 
Y ; 
s uninformed. 
t will be recollected that both Genera! Taylor 
ind the present Secretary of War recommendeda 
retired list for the Army—a project which, it is 


posed, will increase the efficiency of the Army, 





sup 

UP 1 

without at all enlarging the expense. I under- 
stand that, at the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the House of 
Representatives, a project for this purpose was 
prepared by the Secretary, and sent to the com- 


mittee, accompanied by a draft of a bill. 


\ That is 
one reform which he has attempted. 

Then I would call the attention of the Senate to 
a fact which, I believe, was alluded to by the 
ator from Virginia in his spe 
of War has very recently discovered that some of- 
ficers of the Army have purchased various articles 
ind sold them to the Quartermaster’s Department. 
The officers attached to the Army at particular 
depots, availing themselves of their positions, have 
| it was the 


' 
Vepartment 


Sen- 


ech. The Secretary 


speculated in those articles with which 
duty of the Quartermaster’s to sup- 
ply the Army. This the Secretary of War very 
properly considered an abuse. The law did not 
allow him to punish it as he thought it deserved to 
be punished; and, in the spirit of true reform, he 
communicated 
the fact to Congress, with the earnest expression 
of his wish that Congress would legislate s 
furnish him with ample authority hereafter. 
true, that the President of the United States, 
exercise of the very | 


took the only step in his power—he 


»>as to 

It is 
in the 
which the 
Constitution and laws have given to him, might 
strike such an officer from the list. But that isa 
thing which is unusual, and almost unheard-of in 
the Army and Navy establishments. The Senator, 
I believe, mentioned this; at ailevents, he admitted 
the statement which I have de, and that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Daw- 
soN,] who has told me was 
held in regard to the conduct of someof these offi- 
ers,and that they were acquitted. After that, it 
would have been the heicht of cruelty and injus- 
tice for the President to dis: 


Mr. HUNTER. 


| ‘ , 
marge aiscrevuon 


© 


m 


that a court-martial! 


uss them. 





It was useless for me to sug- 
gest more than I did. I sought to have the facts 
drawn out. The Secretary, in answer to that call, 
stated the facts; and I did not know, at the time] 
introduced the resolution calling for information, 
that he had made any suggestions to the Military 
Committee. After the resolution was offered, and 
an answer came, I was informed that he had made 
suggestions to the Military Committee. 

Mr. PEARCE. The only difference between 
the Senator and myself in regard to that is, that 
[ supposed he was mistaken in thinking that the 
action of the Secretary was induced by his call. 

Mr. HUNTER. 1 did not say that it was. I 
was not aware, at the time | made the call, that 
the Secretary had made any communication to 
the Military Committee in relation to that matter. 

Mr. PEARCE. At all events, the Secretary 
deserves credit for having brought the matter to 
the attention of the proper organs of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, before it caught 
the attention of the Senator from Virginia. I do 
hot suppose that the Senator from Virginia in- 
tended any injustice to the Secretary. I did not 
so understand him; but I want to show that the 
Secretary was quite as vigilant as anybody else. 
I think he is entitled to that much credit. The 
Secretary has been aware, and has suggested in 
both of his reports to Congress, that abuses prob- 
ably existed in the administration of the Army. 
on endeavoring to find theni out, and he sug- 
gested the means of preventing such of these 
abuses as he had clearly ascertained to exist. 
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| draft of a bill intended to carry out 
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Another suggestion of his was, that there sho 
be a complete reorganization of the Quarterm 
ter’s Department. I understand that communica- 
tions upon that subject have been submitted | 
the Secretary of War to the Committees on M 
tary Affairs, both of the Senate and the Hou 
Representatives; and | believe that to one, if 


tect 


> i 


to both of these committees, he has submitted 
nis sucvest 
[do not mean to discuss the propriety of th 
suggestions; they may or may not be 
for the purposes intended; but that the 
has taken this step is sufficient to indicate that 

is quite sensible of the importance, and by | 
means indifferent to the necessity, of removing 
these abuses. : 

{ may mention another fact, that Lam very sure 
is not within the knowledge of the gentleman from 
Virginia, because it was communicated to me | 
very recently. The gentleman from Virginia has 
spoken frequently of the delays in the return o} 
the accounis of the different quartermasters: in 
regard to which, without any doubt, 
been in times pasta great deal of abuse, much 
more, I believe, than is the case just now. With 
regard to that, | have to say, that the Secretary 
War has, within the last year, issued more 
one hundred and forty circulars, addressed to the 


ULAICIE 


> 
Se ‘retary 


na 


ticrie 


disbursing officers of the Army, calling upon them 
to render their accounts according to law, threat 
ening them if they did not do so, with heing re- 


ported to the President for dismissal; and 1 am 
happy to say that this course has had a very good 
effect. 
accounts of the Quartermaster’s Department have 


sill 


Since those orders have been issued, the 
come in with unprecedented promptness. 

There is another reform which the Secretary of 
War has undertaken to carry out, and which 
in part, accomplish the very desirable ob} 
was suggested by the Senator from Virgeimia; but 
which, I fear, is not altogether pracucable. I allude 


to a system of rests and balances, by which we cat 
ascertain precisely how we stand at any given time. 
The Secretary, about a year ago, directed that in 


ounts of expe l 


the vouchers of ac 
tures in the Department, there shall be such : 


recording 


crimination as shall indicate at once which of t] 
accounts is chargeable to the service of the 


current 


1 





year,and which ischargeable to the preceding year. 
I think that is a ve ry good reform in our system 
of keeping Army accounts. Other reforms will be 
necessary, doubtless, at least they will be advis- 
able; for | entirely agree with the Senator from 
Virginia in the propriety of our endeavoring to 
secure a stricter accountability, and more prompt 
returns from the officers. But to accompl: 
object, the assistance of legislation will be required ; 
indeed, you will have to remodel your whole sys- 
tem. ; : 
What is the cause of the impossibility of ascer- 
taining, during any. one year, the expenditure 
proper for that year? It is not merely a disregard 
of duty by these quartermasters. It is not their 
neglect of the law which imposes upon them the 
duty of reporting at particular times, but it is the 
character of the law itself. Now, what is it? 
The quartermaster’s accounts are returned quar- 
terly; but then each quartermaster has a certai! 
period of grace allowed him, and that period of 
grace is another entire quarter. Now, 
that a quartermaster expends money in the month 
of January in a given year, which is at the begin- 
ning of a quarter. The accounts of that quarter 
ought to be made up at the end of the quarter of 
course; but then he has three months more allowed 
him by law; that is to say, the accounts ought 
to be made up to the last of April of any given 
year, and after the close of June in the same year, 
he ought to dispatch his accounts to the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Well, if he is at a distant 
post,it may take six weeks before the accounts can 
reach the Department. Thus, it might be seven 
months before the vouchers for an expenditure 
made in January would reach the Department, if 
the officer complied strictly with the requirements 
of the law. I say, then, that it is impossible, 
while that remains the condition of the law, that 
you should be able to establish a sysiem of rests 
and balances such as the Senator from Virginia 


sh that 


suppose 
ri 


desires, and such as I admit to be desirable, if 


practicable, — 
But, then, if you amend the law, I do not know 
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wish to say anything which may look like pre- 
judging or prejudicing his case. The Senator 
mentioned several small abuses, accidental and 
perhaps isolated instances of abuses, which he 
discovered as occurring in that branch of the 
service. For example, the Senator from Virginia 
recited the case of a receipt given bya clerk, which 
was not signed by him, in his own proper hand- 
writing, but with his cross-mark. That was a 
grossabuse. But it wasa single instance. In re- 
gard to that, I may be allowed to say that the 
voucher for that account is now fee dey Iam 
informed that it has not been admitted as a proper 
voucher. Then there was another receipt signed by 
a tearmster, in the same way. And the Senator 
from Virginia says there was also an error of 
$25,000 in addition. Well, mistakes,in addition, 
occur everywhere. It is not fair to infer the exist- 
ence of a systematic abuse, because there was a 
single instance of mistake in addition. I under- 
stand, in fact, however, that that is rather a dif- 


ferent transaction from what the Senator supposed. | 


It is the case of adisputed credit, or debt, between 
two quartermasters. 

Now, in relation to the receipts signed by a 
cross-mark, instead of the proper handwriting of 
the parties. Where did those vouchers go? To 
the Quartermaster General’s Bureau. There they 
hndergo the first examination. 
sent to the Third Auditor’s office, where they un- 
dergo a final examination. The Secretary of War 
has nothing at all to do with a matter of that sort, 
unless his attention is specially called to such a 
case of abuse, by those in whose bureaus it is ex- 
amined, and where it is the duty of the persons 
employed to examineand detect all such practices. 


Then they are | 


The Secretary cannot be held responsible, even if | 


a system of abuse of that sortshould be discovered 
to prevail, because it might prevail without his 
knowledge. It is not the business of the Secretary 
to investigate accounts. 

possible for him to do so. 
that a single quartermaster’s account sometimes 
comes in, accompanied by five or six bushels of 
vouchers? No Secretary of War, even supposing 
he had nothing else to do, could accomplish the 


It would be utterly im- | 
Do gentlemen know | 


business of looking over the accounts in the most | 


cursory manner. No, sir; not even if he had the 
eyes of Argus, and the hands of Briareus. It is, 
however, no part of his duty. I do not suppose 
that the Senator from Virginia meant to charge 
this as a dereliction of duty on the part of the Sec- 
retary. Lam very far from thinking so. But I 
am making this reply, not merely for the benefit of 
the Senate, I confess, but because, as I said yes- 
terday, | know how the slightest fact mentioned in 
a speech of this sort, coming from a gentleman of 


the character of the Senator from Virginia, would | 
be seized upon by those partisans who pervert 


even the truth, when there is no opportunity to 


discover anything like a shadow of just suspic- | 


ion. 
A few words now upon the subject of transfers. 


The Senator thinks that, in regard to transfers, | 


abuses have prevailed; and he has been candid in 


saying that he thinks part of those abuses origin- | 


ated before the period of this Administration, or 
that of General Taylor. He lays it at the door 
of his own political friends. That is fair and can- 
did. Butthen he thinks there are other abuses 
in regard to that system, which originated with 
the present Administration. In that he is mis- 
taken. 
in regard to transfers; but there are only two to 
which I wish particularly to call the attention of 
the Senate. One is the act of 1795, under which, 
the Senator thinks that whenever a balance of an 
appropriation has remained in the Treasury for 
more than two years, it ought at once to be car- 
ried to the surplus fund. 


There are a great many acts of Congress | 


And he referred to an | 
opinion which was given as far back as 1831, by 


the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] then | 


Attorney General, and who had expressed the 
same belief. 1 presume the Senator was not aware 
at the time he made his speech, and, indeed, 1 know 


from a conversation which I had with him this | 


morning on the subject, that he was not aware that | 


a subsequent construction had been given to this 
act by the Attorney General. The Senator was 
aware that a different practice had prevailed in the 
Departments, and he stated very fairly that it 
began with some of his own political friends. I 
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| believe he dated it back about as far ago as eight 


years. The fact is, however, that it originated 
long before eight years ago. The change of con- 
struction was effected in the year 1838 or 39. I 
have on my table an opinion of Mr. Attorney 
General Grundy, an opinion which differs toto 
celo from that of the Senator from Georgia, when 
he was Attorney General. 
to contrast these two opinions, to determine which 
is the sounder construction. It is enough for my 
purpose to show that, during the administration 
of Mr. Van Buren, the Attorney General admitted 
a different construction of the act of 1795, from 
that which was recommended by the Attorney 
General of General Jackson, in 1831; and that the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren, and all suc- 
ceeding Administrations, have acted upon that con- 
struction from that time down to the present day. 

In this connection the Senator from Virginia 
referred to a transaction in 1850 which he supposed 
to be wrong, though I presume he did not mean 
to censure it, Inasmuch as the practice had been 
pursued by the predecessors of this Administra- 
tion. He introduced the case of the steamer 
Watchman. 
intended to throw any slur on the Administration 
by the statement which he gave of that case. And 


| yet I think it is necessary for me to explain it 


‘the Florida war, under the 
| Mr. Van Buren, in the transportation, I believe, of || 


| cerned. 


somewhat carefully, to prevent an erroneous con- 
struction abroad being put upon it. 

The steamer Watchman was employed during 
administration of 


troops and supplies in Florida. The account for 
the transportation was considered finally settled 
by the accounting officers in 1846. Upon inquiry 
1 ascertained that the account had been reéx- 
amined at a subsequent period upon the produc- 
tion of new testimony. In 1850 the account was 
finally audited and passed by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury. They were the present 
Auditor and the late Second Comptroller—a very 
good officer, and quite as good a Democrat. 
claim was therefore concluded, so far as the obli- 
gation of the United States to pay it was con- 
It had been adjusted by the officers whose 
duty it was to adjust it. 
done was for the Secretary of War to order its 
payment, if a fund could be found which could 
be applied to its payment. 
directly applicable to this case; but the Secretary 
was informed that there was a balance remaining 
of a fund which had been appropriated for the 
payment of the Florida militia, which, in the ex- 
ercise of the general powers of his Department, 
he might transfer for this purpose. He doubted 
his authority, and expressed his doubts, | believe, 


in writing, and called upon the Attorney General || 


for his opinion. The Attorney General of the 
United States, the properly constituted law officer 
of this Government, whose'business itis to advise 


| in cases of doubtful legal construction, advised, in 
| accordance with the practice which had prevailed 


from the time of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion and Mr. Grundy’s opinion, to this time, that 


that fund was properly applicable to this case. 


The Senator stated, also, that this account was 
for the sum of $24,000 for about fifty-five days, 


| service of asteam-boat. It looks like a very large 
sum, and without some explanation it might be 


thought that this amount was allowed as a quantum 
meruit, and thatthere had been some of that favorit- 
ism which is said to have prevailed at times in the 
Departments. The Senator intimated that the sum 
allowed was altogether disproportionate to the 
service for which it was allowed. Iam happy to 
say, that the sum allowed was upon a charter- 
party, about the terms of which I suppose there 
could be no mistake; and if there was anything 
extravagant and exorbitant in the amount—if the 
service of this steamboat during the Florida war 
should not have cost so much—if that is to be 
charged to any officer of the Government as a 
dereliction of duty, it must be charged to him b 


whom the contract was made, and not to this Ad- | 


ministration, which ordered it to be paid, when 
the accounting officers had ascertained the amount 
which was due. Then it was the plain duty of 
the Secretary to order it to be paid. 

It will be observed, that the fund out of which 
this account was allowed, was one for the pay- 


ment of the Florida militia; and the Senator, I | 


It is not my purpose | 


I will not believe that the Senator || 


The || 


The next thing to be || 


There was no fund || 


__ [April 30, 


Snare. 


{] a ——!” 
| think, said that it was a fund which Was an 
| > . - . Ppro. 
priated in 1839 or in 1840. He complained tha: 
it had not been carried to the surplus. fund 
to 1850. The fact that it was not so conta 
od construction of the act of 1795 er e - 
ent to the theoretical one of Mr. Attorney Ger 
eral Grundy in the administration of Mr v., 
Buren. This account remained unsettled dating 
| nearly two years of Mr. Van Buren’s administrs: 
tion, which was a purely Democratic administra. 
tion. Then it came through the administratio, 
of Mr. Tyler, which was, I believe, an amphibions 
/one. In it were some of the ** Simon Pures my 
know; and I do not know that the administratio, 
was any the worse for that. On the contrary I 
_rather think it was improved by some of them 
{Mr. Nelson was sitting by Mr. P.] The adminis, 
tration of Mr. 'Tyleradopted the same construction 
and Mr. Polk’s administration adopted the same 
construction, or else they would not have allowed 
this fund to lie so long without being carried } 
tothe Treasury. I understand that the practice 
is every year to make outa list of the unexpended 
appropriations, and then call upon the Secretaries 
of the proper Departments to know whether any 
of these unexpended appropriations will be further 
| wanted for the purposes to which they were appli- 
cable. If they are not so wanted, the Secretaries 
say so; and then, as a matter of course, they are 
returned to the Treasury. If they are wanted jy 
| whole, or in part, the information is given, and 
/action is taken accordingly. In regard to this 
identical fund, I understand that the fact is, that, 
| portion of it was carried to the surplus fund only 
at the last settling day, or at the settling day suc- 
ceeding this transaction. 

Then, as to the act of 1842, allow me to say to 
| the Senate, that as far back as 1809 we began with 

this subject of transfers. We passed an act on 
| the subject in that year, another in 1816, another 
in 1817, snother in 1818, another in 1820, one in 
1830, and finally we passed another in the year 
1842. Sometimes these acts restrained the power, 
| sometimes they confined the power to some classes 
or heads of appropriations, and sometimes to 
others. But in 1842, when we began to be more 
specific in our Sag, ER and endeavored to 
tie the hands of the Executive as tightly as possi- 
| ble, we found that there was some apprehension 
that we might go too far in this matter. While 
these appropriations were made so strictly and 
| specifically, it became necessary to give some little 
| power to the heads of Departments lest the public 

service might suffer by the great stringency of the 
| appropriations. Under these circumstances, we 
| passed the act of the 26th of August, 1842—the 
act which the Senator from Virginia supposes to 
have received its present operation from the con- 
struction given to it by this Administration. | 
inquired into the matter, and ascertained that the 
Senator was under a mistake, in supposing that 
the construction of that act is due to the present 
Administration. 

Mr. HUNTER. TheSenator will observe that 
| [ did not state it positively. I said I was so in- 
formed, and supposed it to be the fact. I will 
| also now say a word in justice to Mr. Johnson, 
_who was the Attorney General under General 
| Taylor. 1 stated that the opinion of the Attorney 
| General and the Secretary of War seemed to be 
in conflict. By the Attorney General I meant Mr. 
Crittenden, and not Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
| had given an opinion directly opposite to that given 
‘| by Mr. Crittenden. It was dated April 25, 1849. 
| Mr. PEARCE. Iam aware of that. The act 
| of 1842 is entitled— 
| © Anact legalizing and making appropriations for such 
| hecessary objects as have usually been included in the gen- 


| eral appropriation bills without authority of law, &c., and 
| for other purposes.”’ 


That part of the law which refers to the subject 
of transfers is in the twenty-third section of that 
act, and is in these words: 


“ and be it further enacted, §c., That in case the — 
appropriated for any object shall be found more than suffi- 
cient to meet the expense thereby contemplated, the sur 
| plus may be applied under the direction of the head of = 
proper Department to supply the deficiency of any va. 
item in the same Department or office : Provided, Thatt : 
expenditure for newspapers and periodicals shall not excee 
| the amount specifically appropriated to that object by this 


2? 


That is the authority under which transfers are 
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ade by the heads of Departments. Formerly 


the President had to interfere in the matter. There 
il - 


iave been two constructions given by Attorneys | 


General to this act—one by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Johnson, I believe adverse to the construction 
now prevailing; and one by Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Crittenden, in favor of it. There is, also, an 
opinion of the Comptroller, who it seems is some- 


times called upon to give legal opinions, in favor | 


of the construction. But it has received a practi- 
cal construction in preceding Administrations. I 
was curious to inquire into some instances of that, 
and have had some little difficulty in doing so. 
There is a book, however, called the ** Register of 
Appropriation Warrants,’’ which is a manuscript 
book, and not an indexed one; it is, therefore, 
somewhat difficult to search for a particular case. 
However, upon inquiries made by the First 


Comptroller, the results of which are stated in | 


his opinion, [ find that on the 25th of November, 
1344, there was transferred, upon the application 
of the Secretary of War, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for contingent expenses in the office of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, under the item for 
‘sextra clerk hire,’’? the sum of $1,000 for two 
messengers in that office at $500 each. This trans- 
fer was made, of course, under the authority of 
the act of 1842, which is the last on that subject. 
If, as the Senator from Virginia supposes, the act 
was limited to the sums appropriated in it, there 
would be no authority at all to Mr. Secretary 
Wilkins, one of his own political friends, for 
asking for this transfer. The transfer was made 


upon that construction of the ec’ which I think | 


right, while the Senator from Virginia supposes 
itto have been wrong. But that is not the only 
instance which I find of transfers made under 
virtue of this law. I find that under its authority 


transfers were made by Mr. Secretary Walker, on | 


the 29th of July, 1845, on the 25th of September, 
1847, on the 19th of February, 1848, and again 
on the 29th of February, 1848. 
as the Comptroller says, would probably have 
disclosed others. 

The Senator was therefore mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the construction given to this act, and the 
practice under it, originated with this Administra- 
tion, as he evidently did suppose. 
with his own political friends. I find no fault with 
them for it, because I differ from the Senator. I 


Further search, | 


It originated | 
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sation of certain custom-house officers; and where 
do you suppose that it is to be found? It is in a 
private bill for the relief of Chastelain & Ponvert. 
So, in many appropriation acts passed during this 
very session of 1842, you will find permanent 
provisions of law, which could have no force and 
meaning if they were not permanent, and which 
were intended to restrain what was then thought 
to be Executive extravagance. In this very bill 
there are some such provisions. Here is a pro- 
vision in regard to the employment of extra clerks, 
In these appropriation bills we have forbidden the 
payment of double salaries; we have forbidden 
any officer who has performed the duties of a 
higher office, receiving a higher salary, unless 
the proper officer for whom he was substituted, 
should not receive it. We have gone a great deal 

irther than that, and actually, in a naval appro- 

riation bill, have abolished flogging in the Navy, 
and also in the commercial marine; and that upon 
a debate of an hour or an hour and a half. 

Sir, I think that when an independent substan- 
tive provision of law is found in a separate section, 
unconnected with any other; where there is noth- 
ing expressly limiting it toa particular year, nor 
anything fairly implying such a limitation; where 
it Is just as properly applicable in one year as in an- 
other; where all the interests of the public service 


| would seem to require that it should apply in fu- 


turo, as during the current year,—then, I think 
that every rule of sound construction known to 
lawyers, requires that it should be considered a 
permanent provision. I will not weary the Senate 
by multiplying examples; but I could give gen- 
tlemen fifty cases where permanent provisions 


| of law, some more general than others, have been 


inserted in appropriation bills, and have univer- 
sally been understood as permanent. In this very 
act of 1842 there is this provision: 

‘¢ Provided that expenditure for newspapers and periodi - 
cals shall not exceed the amounts specially appropriated to 
that object in this act.’’ 

That provision is considered permanent, and 
has been acted upon and construed as limiting the 
amount which the Departments should pay for 
newspapers and periodicals. The act limits the 


|; amount for one Department and its bureaus to one 


| limited ever since. 


really think that the construction which Mr. Wil- || 


kins and Mr. Walker put upon it was the true 
one. We must look a littleinto the history of le- 
gislation perhaps, in order to have a fair under- 
standing of the matter. 


It was customary, in the early legislation of this 


country, as it was in England, to pass independent 
substantive enactments in relation to different sub- 
jects, and not to crowd a variety of matters, not 
germain to each other, into the same bill. 
used to be the practice, and ought to be the prac- 
tice, if it were practicable, now; in which, I know, 
the Senator will agree with me. But we know 
that, for the last fifteen years, such a thing has 
not been practicable. We know that such impedi- 
ments have been thrown in the way of the legis- 
lation of Congress—l may not say during the 
present session, by any means, but at former Con- 
gresses, particularly in the House of Represent- 


That 


atives—that it has been almost impossible to get | 
anything poate and it has been with extreme | 
l 


difficulty t at the appropriations for the current 
service of the Government could be obtained. 
Such has been the increase of the Cacoethes lo- 
quendi; such the incessant struggle of party strife; 
such the turmoil about matters not properly be- 
longing to the regular business of the Govern- 
ment, but connected more with party and presi- 
dential politics, that business has got to be the last 
thing which is recognized in a legislative assem- 
bly; and now, in order to secure the passage of 
many bills of importance, we have to ingraft them 


upon appropriation bills, or go without them alto- | 


gether. Some very ludicrous instances of this 
have occurred. I dare say a great many gentle- 
men will recollect that, on a navy appropriation 
bill, about the year 1832, we ihavliel provision 
to regulate the franking privilege. I used to hunt 
for that provision a long time, but I never could 
find it, until some old und experienced Senator told 


4 that | would find it in the navy appropriation 
ill. : 


It has been construed to be so 

This has got to be the com- 
mon practice of our legislation. My friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. BapcGer} suggests to me 


hundred dollars. 


| that the salary of the Attorney General is deter- 


mined by a proviso to one of the appropriation 
bills. So, sir, unless there be words to indicate 


| that there is to be no future application of such a 
| section as I have mentioned, or if there be no 


necessary implication, that itis not to have a fu- 
ture application, I hold that it is practically clear, 
that it should and ought to be considered as per- 
manent. I donothesitateto say, thatif we should 
adopt such a rule of construction, as the Senator 
from Virginia seems to think would be proper, we 
should in effect strike out of the statute-book a 
great many provisions of which we should feel 
extremely sorry to be deprived, and would leave 
the public service a great deal more exposed to 
depredation than it is now. 

The Senator from Virginia mentioned, as one of 
the causes of the complication of accounts, the 
liability to abuse ‘“‘a system of drafts drawn by 
quartermasters on each other, payable anywhere.” 


'I do not know whether the Senator is reported 


| another, can be payable anywhere. 


with exact accuracy. I can hardly understand 
how a draft drawn by one quartermaster upon 
l can under- 
stand how a draft, drawn by one quartermaster 
upon another, may be paid somewhere else than 
at the place of his residence, or by somebody else 
than himself, by an arrangement very easily ex- 


plained; but I cannot understand how a draft, | 


drawn by A upon B ata given place, can be pay- 
able somewhere else. 

Mr. HUNTER. I was at the office of the 
Third Auditor this morning, and he showed me a 
list of those drafts. There are instances in which 
drafts were drawn on a particular quartermaster— 
say at New Orleans, or St. Louis—which were 
paid in Baltimore, or New York. 

Mr. PEARCE. I can very well understand 
how that would be; but I cannot understand how 


\| such drafts can be made “‘ payable anywhere.” 
Then we have an act limiting the compen- || 


Mr. HUNTER. 


If custom makes them pay- 


}) drawn. 
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able in that way, of course these drafts will float 
about as a sort of bills of exchange. 1 am in- 
formed of the fact, which I have stated, by the 
Third Auditor. 

Mr. PEARCE. If this is an abuse, where did 
it originate? The Senator says, it originated 
during the war. I think that very probable, though 
I do not know the fact. 1 think it probable that 
there might be a case in which it would be very 
proper for a quartermaster to pay by draft drawn 
on another quartermaster; for example, suppose a 
quartermaster in New Mexico was called upon 
to pay money, and he has not got the money, he 
cannot very well get it,unless we wagon it there, 
some seven hundred or eight hundred miles from 
Fort Leavenworth, across the Indian Territory. 
There are no custom-houses in New Mexico, and 
no revenue derived from customs there. There- 
fore, the only way to get money there would be 
to send a military escort with it; and that, I pre- 
sume, the Senator would not approve of, if the 
purpose could be accomplished otherwise. A 
draft, then, may with great propriety be drawn by 
the quartermaster in New Mexico upon a quarte r- 
master somewhere else—as, for example, at St. 
Louis, and it would, of course, be payable at St. 
Louis. Indeed, [ do not see how it could other- 
wise be drawn. 


Mr. HUNTER. That is precisely what I said. 


I know that there is a necessity for drawing these, 


drafts; but I say that there ought to be regulations 
to enforce the quartermasters drawing them, to 
inform the Department. The Department ought 
to know when drafts are drawn. The drafts when 
drawn ought to be made payable at some given 
place, and not float about as bills of exchange. I 
admit that the drafts are necessary in some cases. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then we agree upon that 
point; but the Senator, perhaps, does not under- 
stand exactly the distinction | was making. I 
said that f supposed the Senator was not reported 
right, and that what he meant to say was, that a 
bill was drawn by one quartermaster upon an- 
other, and instead of being paid by him, that the 
quartermaster had given an order on some other 
quartermaster. That, I supposed, was the Sena- 
tor’s meaning. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ido not care so much about 
words. I spoke of drafts being drawn on one 
quartermaster and being paid by another. I did 
infer from what the Third Auditor told me that 
these drafts were sometimes paid not by his direc- 
tion; for instance, there were repeated cases where 
bills had been drawn here, and paid in New York. 

Mr. PEARCE. Precisely; and if the Senator 
had been reported as saying that, ] should have 
understood him, and there would have been no 
difference between us. I think the practice is an 
improper ore. I think it confuses the accounts 
and increases their complexity. It prevents the 
accounting officers from pursuing these accounts 
as strictly and as clearly as otherwise they might 
do; and I am very happy to say that I understand 
the practice will be put an end to. I have, how- 
ever, a paper from the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, drawn up at my request, in regard to this 
practice. The Quartermaster General says: 

“The practice originated during the Mexican war. It 
was not discontinued on the termination of that war, but 
still continues, though to a limited extent. The officers in 
California are authonzed to draw only in payments to em 
yjloyees. Drafts on this office are paid in this place, New 
van, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore, by the disbursing 
agents of the Department, (on the request of the holders,) 
on the order, in each case, of the Quartermaster General. 
They are invariably presented here before the order for pay - 
ment is given, which is, in all cases, indorsed on the face 
of the draft. 

*< Drafts of the officers of the Department on each other 
are paid at the stations of the officers on whom they are 
In a few instances, when the officer on whom 
they were drawn has died or been removed before they 
could be presented for payment, they have been paid here, 
or elsewhere, on the special order of the Quartermaster 
General, the full set of exchange in each case being pre 
viously surrendered.”’ 


This statement I have obtained from the Quar- 
termaster General’s office. Itis possible that there 
may have been some particular case in which the 
account mentioned by the Senator was correct. 

Mr. HUNTER. I! apprehend that if the Sena- 
tor will go to the Third Auditor’s office, he will 
find a great many of those cases. 


Mr. PEARCE. If there are a good many they 


| ought to be looked into, and this ought to be put 
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' put if this i ibuse, It 1s an impfo- 
nrety whieh is not chargeable to this Administra- 
tuuon, | tto 1 »it from an implication of 
nericecting its a Y. This practice was not intro- 

: 


duced by the A diministration We are 
informed that it had been very much reduced by 


oe a ‘ } 
them, and | 
Secretary ot W r is about to take Ss eps to abolish 
yy . . y 
he Secretary of War 


present 
Phnave toe piea 


it altogether. Is not to be 





held responsible for mal-practiceimmediately upon 
its occurrence. A very gross abuse may be » 
petrated, and the man who is to be held responsi- 


ble for itis he who perpetrated it. The superior 
officers of the De partinents are only to be held re- 


’ ' : 
sponsible when, with a full knowledge of such an 
1 ' ‘ 
abuse, they tolerate it, 
7 : 
is, that] suppose this system not to have prevailed 


80 far as the Se 


Vhat I mean to say, then, 


ator thinks: but whether it has 





prevailed much or little, it arose during the time of 


another Administration. The origin of the prac- 


tice cannot becharged to this Administration. The 
knowledge of it cannot be brought } 
Secretary of War until very recently; and then fol- 
lowed the determination of the Seeretary to put 
an end to it, 

Mr. HUNTER. I) 
form me when the Secretary 
order to put a stop to it 1 was not aware of the 
fact that he had done so, and I am 

Mr. PEARCE. I did not state that the Secre- 
tary of War issued any order to thigeffect. This 
isa matter which has but recently been brought to 


his notice, and he ha 


home to the 


ie Pentieman will in- 


ine tt 


of War issued an 


’ ' 
ir ad to hear it. 


3 informed me within the last 
few days that he is determined to put a stop to it 
at once, by a proper order. The Senate 
collect that the Secretary of War 
ry } 2 e 4 ’ 
They do not come before him in the 
larce of Thev fo before 
the bureau of the Quartermaster General, and from 
him to the Third Auditor, and, as I before ! 
; 
they are never brought to the notice of the Secre- 


tary unless the head of a bureau 


ai 
Willi re- 
7 > t soit 
u“oes not aAuall 
accounts. 
] } } ‘ 
ordinary dise his duty. 


statet 


thinks there is 
rome special reason for bringing them to his notice. 
Thus it may very well happen that mal-practice 
may exist during the administration of a most 
faithful and zealous officer, and may 
during his administration, without his being in 
any manner censurable for 


continue 


. Unless vou gift 
him with omniscience, he cannot know everything 
that is going on in the different 
partment. He eannot know 
operation more than his subordinates e¢ 
cate to-him; and it is their duty toi 
anything that requires his attention. 
The Senator from Virginia alluded to certain 
deficiencies said Jately to have come from Cali- 
fornia. I have made inquiry about the point, and 
I think the Senator is somewhat mistaken in recard 
to it. Accounts may have come in from Califor- 
nia, but I do not see how deficiencies could come 
in. The accounts, when they come in, are paid. 


bureaus of his De- 
in relation to their 


mmMupi- 


It is very true, however, that accounts for pay- 
ments made applica! le to the service of a prior 
year, may come in during the current year, and 
may be found to have diminished the funds in the 
hands of the disbursing officers, so as to limit the 
amount at the command of the Department. apnpli- 
eable to the servi se of the eurre nt year. That is 
very true, and I do not know that anybody here 
would be to blame for it, unless that state of thines 
could be anticipated. ‘The truth is, however, that 
sums paid for the service of one year are always 
failing upon the appropriations for another year. 
Under the system of accounts established by the 
authority of the Government, and which has pre- 
vailed from the very beginning, the origin of which 
is almost lost in obscurity, it so happens, and can- 
not but happen, that expenditures for prior years 
are not made known to the Department until they 
become acharge upon the appropriations of the 
current year. 

If we look at the system of receipts and expend- 
itures in the Quartermaster General’s bureau, we 
shall see how this thing works. Yet, much as 
has been said about the enormous expenses in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, the Senate will per- 
haps be surprised to see that there has been a 
regular diminution of these expenditures since the 
war. [ have in my hands a statement of the ex- 
penses of the Quartermaster’s Department for the 
years ending June 30th, 1849, June 30th, 1850, 
and June 30th, 1851, and the estimates for 1852. 


ure of saying that the 


orm him ot 
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I have also a statement of the funds which went 
into the hands of the quartermasters for disburse- 
ment during these years. I submit the paper as 
more satisfactory than my statement of it: 
Statement of funds which went into the hands of quarter 
masters for disbursement. 
In the year ending June 30, 1849— 
Balances in their bands July 1, 1848. 
From salen Of property. .cccsccccesssccecs 
military contributions 
Che "TVOGRETH. oo cc ncecs 


$1,121.747 12 
343 62 
A73 38 

4,600,502 44 


606,056 56 











ened dee GMb raed ea CSR Pee OR 


in the vear ending June 20, 1850 


© POUR BENOG BG POU: 6 066 acco eiek aces 068s S109 036 09 
civil fund of California........... KOR 534 76 
the Treasury, drafts, &e ....... 3,223,671 83 } 

Ses 6s sss oe eee 





In the year ending June 30, 1851— 
From sales and rents.........- 


$140,515 50 


Bie PROM D cas téacckesstusceasees 5,391,376 31 
4 Pee oe Prt ee eee 891 81 








Expenditures made by the Quartermusters. 
In the year ending June 30, 1849 
Reported in that year. ...... 0006 ec05 ceeee BOIS, 9H 00 


Sinee reported, as prior to July 1, 1849,... 275,050 59 } 


=f 





In the year ending June 30, 1850 


Reported in that year..........cecee see 0 M4,d02, 002 72 


986,336 53 


Sinee reported, as prior to July 1, 1850.... 





MIAN sd sine'ain terisis vadalinoweiendeaei ee 











In the vear ending June 30, 1851 
Reported in that year 
Since reported, to April 23, 185 


$4,721,080 04 
235,503 06 








ROR 44 bbkand oGaeeweseedeakanen ae 
For the year ending June 30, 1852— 
Estimated for this year, (see Estimates, 
PD. DA-199) soeseccccccccnseseescaseens st $4,750,000 00 
Appropriated per act of 3d of Mareh, 1851, 
CEARNG, Oc GIs rdnnsa:s dcdhu sateasmenens 2,435,000 00 


First reduction.......0. 000. 
Estimated for deficiency, January 8, 1852. .$2,066,460 00 
Reported in deficiency bill, H. R. 207...... 1,944,000 00 


Oe INO 6565 avccebaseseus $122,460 00 








A ppropriated for this year, by whe act of 3d 
Meare, WSE 6.2 kscsecis . 82,435,000 00 
Reported in deficiency bill... 1,944,000 00 


Total, appropriated and reported 








Difference between the appropriations of the 
current year and the lowest expenditures in 











any of the preceding years, 1e51-"52...... $977,583 10 
N. B. The Mstimates for the Quartermaster’s 

Department for the year..........eeee00- $4,750,000 09 

For the year commencing July 1, 1852...... 4,103,180 00 

IPIROTONCS. 6.0.0.6:060.6.5 0.90 040% tetas sacs $646,820 00 


—or 3646,820 less than those of } 852. 

Mr. HUNTER... How does the Senator state 
the expenditures for the years 1850 and 1851? 

Mr. PEARCE. ‘The expenditures in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1850, amounted to $5,338,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. According to the statement 
which I have from General Jesup, the expendi- 
tures for that year, in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment were $4,950,000. Whatis the Senator’s 
statement of the expenditures for the year ending 
June 30th, 1851? 

Mr. PEARCE. Four million nine hundred 
and fifty-six thousand dollars. 

Mr. HUNTER. The statement furnished me 
puts them down at $5,286,000. It would seem, 
from this, that there had been an increase instead 
of adiminution. I can tell the Senator how he 
has fallen into his error. He has a statement of 
the expenditures as they appear on the Register’s 
books. I havea statement of the whole amount 
of expenditures, whether the money came from 
the Treasury of the United States or from the 
civil fand. ‘The money was expended, no matter 
where it came from. 

Mr. PEARCE. This statement of mine is from 
the financial clerk of the Secretary’s office, and I 
find an item of $808,000 put down as being received 
from the civil fand of California for the year end- 


ing June 30th, 1850. 





- $2,315,000 00 


79,000 00 | 


{| April 30. 
Senare. 


Mr. HUNTER. The statement which The, 
was furnished by the Quartermaster General. an: 
is dated April 7th, 1852. er 

Mr. PEARCE. The statement which 
happens to be the latest—27th of A pril, 1459 | 
will not dispute with the Senator about the silite ms 
It may be a blunder which is not to be o} ee 


I have. 


> ¢ Narre 

to either of us. I happen, however, to have th 
. ‘ ihe 

latest statement, and perhaps ag that account it 
more reliable. My statement, however, js id 


up of accounts chargeable to the service of eae 
proper year, separating those which belonged 1, 
the service of any other year. Me i 
the cause of the difference. 

I propose now to state to the Senate more ,, 
detail something in regard to the reduction of y), 
estimates which very much vexes this questio; 
I begin with the year ending June 30th, 149 
The estimates for this year for the peace establig} 
ment were made June 29th, 1848, and amounta: 
to $4,430,000. The appropriations were maj. 
by the act of August 8, 1848, to the amoun: » 
$2,940,000—reduction $1,490,000. At the eo, 
clusion of this year it was known that a consid. 
erable deficiency existed, and at the next segsio; 
before the exact amount was ascertained, an a». 
propriation of $600,000 was asked to supply it, 
part, but it was not appropriated. In December. 
1850, the Secretary of War reported the actug 
|| deficiency to be $1,290,000. It will be found ye. 

ferred to in his annual report. This amount had, 
in the mean time been borrowed from sever 
sources. The civil fund of California was drawy 
upon to the amount of $751,000. Drafts were 
paid out of the Quartermaster’s appropriations 
for the next year te the amount of $264,000; and 
from the Subsistence Department alone, as | 
understand, there was drawn, or transferred, 
$275,000. Thus, was made up the whole amount 
of $1,290,000. ‘There being no immediate neces- 
sity for refunding the amount drawn from the 
civil fund, the last two items only were placed iy 
the deficiency estimates, and they were appropri 
ated by the deficiency bill which passed at the first 
session of the last Congress. 
The estimates for the year ending June 30, 1850, 
were sent inin December, 1849, and amounted to 
| $2,000,000. That amount was appropriated. Th 
expenditures, however, were $4,542,000—the dif 
ference being made up by balance of old appropri- 
ations belonging to the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment, chiefly those left over in the war, and thos 
refunded by the officers in the settlement of thei: 
accounts, as well as sales of war property. The 
latter item amounted, I[ believe, to something like 
$821,000. I ascertained a fact which I did not be- 
tore know: that, when sales of war property are 
made, the amount goes to the service of the W 
Department; whereas, I believe, by law, whe 
such sales are made by the Navy Department, th 
amount must go into the Treasury. Although the 
deficiency of this last year ran through the year, 
and into the next year, still, itis explained by whe 
I have read before, and I shall say no more abou! 
it. 

Then, for the year ending June 30, 185], the 
estimates were $3,813,000, which amount was 
appropriated by the act of September 28, 180! 
Before that year was out, however, it was discov- 
ered that much larger expenditures had been made 
in California than was anticipated when the est 
mates were made—a great part of which was { 
barracks, and other buildings, undertaken to b 
built without the previous authority of the Depart 
ment. Application was made to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, last year, before which the 
appropriation bill was then pending, to insert 80 
additional sum of $729,172. I presume the Sena 
tor from Virginia has a copy of that letter; I hav 
That would make the appropriations for the year 
ending June 30th, 1851, amount to $4,542,000, 
which was the amount expended for the previous 
year. This, however, was notdone. Inorder t 
supply the deficiencies, it was found necessary , 
transfer sundry balances of old ‘appropriations to 
‘the amount of $730,000, making the available 
means of the Department, $4,543,000. In justice 
to the Committee on Finance, I should state that 
they were entangled with difficulties almost 1” 
possible to unravel; I believe the bill came to us 
only the day before the close of the last sessio! 
|| We found such a condition of things in the House 
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* Representatives as made it extremely doubtful 
ether, if we undertook to amend the bill, at 
in any important particular, it might not be 

sfegted altogether. The honorable Senator from 

- , the chairman of that coramittee, did feel 

gin hus duty to amend it in one partic war. I 
had an additional Spynageen made for 

hing department. Is it nots 
te, "HU NTER. I thinkso. | Cee I moved 

unendm ent, which was adopted, making an 
litional ap proj priation for clothing. 
Vr. PEARCE. Thatconforms with my recol- 
yn, and L believe the Senator, under ‘the cir- 
mstances, would not have consented to report 

‘ bill as it was, if he had not known that at the 

iin session of Congress, the deficiency could 
Leen supplied by a deficiency bill. There 
vas ai additional reason why this letier of -_ 

Secretary of War should not be acted upon bya 


nI ropriation being inserted in the ap propriation mn 
] 





ch 
pK 


ave 
iV 


‘The Senate will recollect that the bill which was 
troduced by myself in relation to the civil fund 
‘California, had passed this House, and gone to 
House of Representatives, and had the bill 
assed the House of Representatives as it did this 


ody, there would have been ample authority of 


dee 7 this money, derived from the 
fund of California, into settlement at the 
eens which, without law, was not possi- 
Such a bill has passed this body, and gone 

‘the House of Representatives, where it is now 
ending. Should it not pass that House, how- 
ever, Lhope the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance will consent, when the general army ap- 
ropriation bill, or general appropri- 
tion bill shall be under consideration, to intro- 
ea singie clause to provide for the settlement 


aw 


ice 


some other 


these accounts, which ought to have been set- 
ed long ago, but which cannot be settled for the 


vant ¢ f legislation. 
\ few words now in regard 
ms for the present year for this Department. 
Therecular estimates for this year were $4,750, OOO. 
The appropriation act of March the 3d, 1851, 
ler the circumstances explained, appropriated 
2,435,0—a reduction by Congress ot "$2,315, 000 
m the est 's. In preparing the deficiency 
utes Which were submitted at the present 


to the appropri- 


im até 


ssion of Congress,the Quartermaster General 
do-it expe nditures for this year would not 
ial those of the past year, and he reduced his 


estimate to §2,066, 000. 
€ appropriated 


i@ consideration 


And there is proposed to 
in the deficiency bill, now under 
of the Senate, the amount 
61,944,000, making, with the appropriation here- 
re allowed, something like §371,000 less than 

ie original estimates of | year. Ifso, that 
ild bring the expenditures for the year down 
about $4,379,000. I speak in round numbers, 
aving made the calculation minutely. But 
‘lam correct in this, and there should turn out 
be no unexpected deficiencies, the e xpenditures 
is department during the current year will be 
1an those of the year before, as, according to 
statements which I have made to the Senate, 
was the case successively for each year up to 1849. 
The Senator spoke of the necessity of modify- 
g the organization of the Departments i in regard 
‘othe clerks. Hespoke of a resolution which he 
- mitted at the last session of the Senate, 

nd which he thought ought to have been answered 
efore now. As to that subject, I have to say 
various projects for organizing the clerks in 

‘he Various Departments, cl assifying g¢ them prop- 
rly, providing & proper system of salaries, and, 
perhaps, for aught | know, holding out a regular 
an of promotion, have been suggested heretofore. 
recolle ‘ct that when the Senator from Virginia 
was a member of the other House such a project 
vas attempted, and a report was called for in the 
ne of Mr. Van Buren. Reports were submitted 

) Congress by the heads of Departments of that 
lay. They were never acted upon. They met 
i€ common fate of suc h things. They went to 

pe tomb of the Capuilets, where I believe went 
‘ae project of Mr. McKay , which originated in 
' a some years since. 
- HUNTER. McKay’s 

onse, but failed here. 

Mr. PE: ARCE. Atall events it did not become 
‘aw. IT agree with the Senator that there is a 
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great e vil—I will not s say in the system of appoint- 
ing clerks—but there is an evil prevalent in regard 
to clerks in the Departments. I believe it springs 
out of the doctrine which was promulgated here a 
sood many years ago, that ‘‘ to the victors belong 
the spoils’’—a doctrine, I am sorry to say, that 
has gained considerable ground. It used to be re- 
pudiated by my own political friends, but they 
amp not been able to withstand, entirely, the out- 
ward pressure; and although we do not practice 
prose ripuion, as much as our opponents, we have 
indulged in it tosome extent. It is a practice 
‘** more honored in the breach, than in the obsery- 
ance.’’ 1] should be exc eedingly happy o see a 
return to the condition of things which prevailed 
before the year 1828. I should be very glad to see 
a practice prevailing in the various Departments 
by which appointments should be made according 
to merit, and not according to political influence, 
and by which promotions should be made accord- 
ing to efficiency and fidelity. [am very glad to 
say that in some of the Departments, there is an 
approximation to such a system as that. I know 
that there are clerks of both political parties in the 
Department of War, and in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who have there for 
nearly twenty years. They are efficient and val- 
uable men—men who are not only to be respected 
as clerks, but who have a character as gentlemen, 
as men of honor, and persons of intelligence, which 
would make it a pleasure to anybody to enjoy 
their association. I should be very reluctant at 
any time to see such a man—no matter what were 
his politics—removed from office because he dif- 
fered trom me inopinion. I have never sought to 
remove a single individual of that character, and | 
never will. 

| know the pressure of political influence on these 
Secretaries. I know that, through political influ- 
ence, persons entirely incompetent are foisted into 
these Departments as clerks, and that the public 
service suffers in consequence of it. But whether 
any general plan submitted by the Executive to 
Congress can remedy these evils, | very 
doubt. I doubt whether you can adopt any sys- 
tem by which you can dispense with that control 
over the clerks which the President and heads of 
Departments now exercise. It would not to 
make them independent of the heads of Depart- 
ments, most undoubtedly. ‘This is repudiated by 
almost everybody. Ido not see how you could 
secure such a system of appointments as would 
answer the desired ends, unless both the great 
parties of the country, and all the parties into 
which the country may hereafter be divided, shall 
determine that they will not go down to low- 
water mark, and remove those inferior agents of 
the public service, unless they are incompetent or 
unworthy. 

l understand that most of the Secretaries have 
agreed upon a general report, and that they will 
also send in special reports ina few days, in an- 
swer to a call made by the resolution ot the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, at the special session of the 
Senate last year. These reports have been de 
layed because of the absence of one or two of the 
Sec retaries; and they are now del ay ed, pecause 
one of the Secretaries has, after frequent confer- 
ence with his associates, determined not to join in 
the general report; inasmuch as they cannot make 
any general report which will answer the exigen- 
cies of all the different Departments. He will, 
therefore, make his special report; and | am told 
that these reports may be expected in a few days. 
I doubt whether any good will come of it, any 
- re than from the attempts made during Mr. 

Van Buren’s administration, and from that time 
to this. 

There is one more subject to which I will call 
the attention of the Senate. The Senator from 
Virginia, in his speech, made some allusions to the 
Navy Department. In one place he called the 
attention of the Senator from Illinois 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Senator from 


been 


much 


do 


and that of the 
California, chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Naval Affairs, to the consideration of things 
properly belonging to their committees. He called 


upon them to look into the condition of their re- 
spectis e Departments. In another place he spoke 
of transfers being made by ‘‘ these Secretaries, 

without discriminating. Now, it so turns out that 


the Secretary of the Navy does not possess the 


, chairman of 
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same power as the other Secretaries, in regard to 
the ras sfers of appropriagons. The act of 1842, 
to which | have referred, was passed on the 26th 
of August; tive daysafter which a bill was passed 
for the reorganization of the Nav} Department, 
The former bill was rey ed by the Committee on 
Way sand Means in the Ho se, and the other | y 
the . mmittee on Naval Ailairs. ‘The Committee 
val Aifairs so framed their bill as to deprive 
the ees of the Navy of the power which 
otherwise would have been conferred, or which 
was conferred on him, by the act of the 26th of 
August, 1842. We know how that was. We 
know that very lurge appropriations had, for a long 
seri¢ of years, been made for the increase and re- 
pairs of the Navy And we know that it was 
chagged that great abuses had | prey ued, | y divert- 
ing those funds to other objects not contemplated 
by ¢ ongress. When the Naval | ymmittee of the 
House, therefore, reported the bill bor the reor- 
ranization of the Navy, the object was to put an 
end to those abuses forever, by depriving the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the power of transfers. It 
was done by that act. 
I know that the Senator from Virginia did not 
inter ito charg e that these transfers had been made 
the | Secretary of the Navy; and still less did he 
by nd to charge that they had beet made in Vio- 


lation of law; yet 1 might, pe 


fr, or ) 
rhaps, be interrea 
from his spee 


not discriminate, 
lam merely 
otherwise it might be in 


} ‘ } teed 
th, vpecause he did 


‘ | 
: 


lam making of itatall. 


stating 


no COMP mint 


the fact: because 


ferred by those who do not understand the law, 
that the ‘ntleman intended to charge the Secretary 
of the Navy with making ille gal transfers. Neither 


the present Secretary of the Navy, nor his prede- 
cessors since 1842, have made any transfers of 
any sort, from one head or class of appropriation 
to another He has not had the legal authority 
80 LO UO. 1 do not know of any abuses in the 
Navv Department which require & strict examin- 
ation by the chairman of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. l have not heard « f one. [ belleve 
that there has not been a solitary contract made 
by that Department during the administration of 
the present Secretary of the Nav vy, or his imme- 
diate predecessor, in Violation Oo: IAW. I am in- 
formed that both the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of Wur challenge investigauon in 
rerard to the making of contracts. ‘They chal- 
lenge tne production of a& Slt e instance in which 
any contract has bee made by them in violatior 
of law 

Something was said by one of the Senators trom 
California about the a t f Je20, which gives au 
thority to the Secretary of War to make certain 

ntracts without appropri tions, and withoutspe 

tal authority, for the ‘Quarterm uster’s De part 
ment. Now, l understand that the Secretary of 
War has been so scrupulous u ie exercise of 
that power, that he has never u ed it when Con- 
rress wasinsession. ‘The Navy Department has 
not the same authority as that of War, and I 
sav it without fear of contradiction, that not an 
instance can be given wherethe presen Secretary 
or his predecessor, has made contracts or expend 
itures in advance of appropriations 

Mr. HUNTER. I made nosuch charge against 
the Secretary of War On the contrary, | pro 
duced the law to show that he had authority to 
make these contracts. 

Mr. PEARCE. lLamaware ofthat But there 
was something said by the Senator from Califor 
nia in regard to this. I recollect that there was a 
difference of opinion between the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from ¢ lifornia on tha 
subject | believe that the Senator from Virginia 
did rather defend the Administration from the 
charee which the Senator from Calfornia seemed 
disposed to make. I affirm that there has been no 
violation of law in the making of contracts by the 
heads of either of these Departments; and the Ser 
retary of War is, at the present time, refusing to 
exercise the authority which he possesses un les 
the act of 1820, be ‘ause, wn lea di fic rency bill 


pending be fore Con e thinks thatit might 


indeliu ate, if 


that power. here are 


be not improper, in him to exercise 


troops now Philadel 


phia, en rowle to Oregon, tl want horses to« 


+} : 
Let 


iat arry 
1 on their journey, and the ury of War 
refuses to make contracts in advance of the appre 
priations which he is now soliciting from Congress 
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Iam not eager to carry the war into Africa; 
but I cannot avoid at this time mentioning the 
very last instance that I have heard of an improper 
contract in the Navy Department, or under the 
authority of that Department. I understand that 
in the year 1848, during the presidential cam- 
paign, the Navy Department was supplied with 
a large quantity of cheese for the a enough 
for the consumption of three years. Yet a gen- 
tleman well known in the political world, con- 
trived, somehow or other, to effect a contract 
during the autumn of 1848 for four years’ supply 
of cheese forthe Navy, at eighty thousand pounds 
perannum. The consequence was, that a great 
deal of the cheese thus accumulated in the hands 


of the Navy Department, did not exactly take | 


wings to itself, and fly away, but a great deak of 
it took legs to itself, and crawled away. [Laugh- 
ter.] Some of it was so much damaged, that the 
Department was obliged to sell it at a great sacri- 
fice. ‘That is the last contract of an improper 
sort made by the Navy Department that I have 
heard of. Tam bound to say, however, that I 
have no information that that contract was made 
with the knowledge of the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. J. Y. Mason. 

It seems to be thought a great evil that the ac- 
counts in the Third Auditor’s office shouid be so 
much behind, and so it certainly is. But let us 
see the cause of these arrears. 

In October, 1846, several months after the com- 
mencement of our war with Mexico, the business 
of this office had necessarily accumulated so much, 
that the then ‘Third Auditor, Mr. Hagner, warned 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the danger of large 
arrears of unsettled accounts. In about a year 
more (November, 1847) the accounts of disbursing 
officers had swelled from two hundred and seven- 
teen to two thousand one hundred and nine, and 
relief was again asked, but not given. Nor was 
it till April, 1848, nearly two years after the war, 
that ten additional clerks were given. Afterwards 
two more clerks were allowed; but in 1849 six of 
the twelve were dropped by Congress. Experi- 
enced accountants are very necessary in this 
office, but in 1845 and 1846 six of the most prac- 
ticed clerks were removed. In February, 1850, 
nine clerks were added by law. But then the 
mischief was done, and the arrears had become 
too formidable to be speedily reduced, because of 
the immense mass of war accounts with which 
the office was incumbered. The Senate will re- 
member that during the war, we had ten more 
regiments of regulars, and more than seventy 


thousand volunteers added to the army, and that | 


the disbursements and accounts were therefore 
largely, and perhaps proportionately, increased. 
Besides which, the inexperience of many volun- 
teer officers, not acquainted previously with army 
accounts, made these accounts more difficult of 
settlement. Besides all this, a postponement of 


the settlement of the accounts of the regular dis- | 


bursing officers was rendered inevitable by the 
necessity of first settling those of officers going 
out of the army. I believe, sir, that this experi- 
ence is similar to that which the war of 1812 
taught us; and considering all the difficulties under 
which he has labored, I think the Third Auditor 
deserves credit for reducing the mass of accounts 
as he has done. He is, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia said, a hard-working and industrious man, 
and I think a good officer. 

Sir, I believe that I have now pretty nearly got 
through with my budget; but there area few words 
more that [ wish to say. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia, tolerant as he was of the Administration in 
his speech, still seemed to think that there was 
much in the conduct of the members of the Ad- 
ministration that deserved animadversion; and he 
rather hinted that these abuses could not be reme- 
died by us, but must be reached by the people. 
He made an intimation that the thing which he 
has so much at heart—economy in the administra- 
tion of public affairs—could only be arrived at by 
a change of Administration. Well, really, Mr. 
President, I think, reasoning of the future from the 
past—and I do not know how else we can reason— 
it is extremely doubtful, whether, if the Senator’s 
wish should be gratified, there would be any such 
reform as he fondly anticipates. 

I think I have shown the Senate that what the Sen- 


* 


— 
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present Administration had their origin in times 
past; that many of them, instead of being abuses, 
had been sanctioned by the wisdom of every Ad- 
ministration that has preceded this one; that those 
things which we are now endeavoring to remedy 
had their origin under a different Administration. 
Why, who was it that posted the troops in towns 
in Texas and in New Mexico? That was not 
done by this Administration. It was donein Mr. 
Polk’s time. Who was it that gave the construc- 
tion to which the Senator o: jects in regard to trans- 
fers, under the act of 1795? Who first practically 
adopted that construction which the Senator thinks 
is so palpably a violation of law in regard to the 
act of 1842? Who appointed those quartermas- 
ters who have held back their accounts so long? 
Who appointed Mr. Reynolds quartermaster in 
New Mexico? Who but Mr. Polk? Under 
whose administration was it that one of the 
quartermaster’s accounts were kept back for thir- 
teen quarters, as the Senator said in his speech? 
The administration of Mr. Polk! 

I will not multiply these instances, because I do 
not wish to seem to be ill-tempered; but what I wish 
to say is this: that if these things be abuses, they 
are traceable to somebody else than to this Ad- 
ministration, I do not see any occasion for call- 
ing upon the people to correct abuses which do 
not exist. Wedo not call upon Hercules until 
the wagon is mired. The fact is, that if this Ad- 


ministration goes out of power, it will leave things } 


in an exceedingly good condition for its success- | 


ors. It will leave them in a very different condi- 
tion from that in which it found them. How was 
it when General Taylor’s administration came 
into power in 1849? Who was it that struck 
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no government provided for New : 
Utah, or for California. Who Seen th for 
Under whose auspices was the quiet of the - oa 
try established? Under whose auspices — 
lenced that discord which threatened the ver i 
ruption of the Union? It was under the aun; 
of this Administration, which the people se . y 
ted to turn out of power. There is scare oe 
branch of the public service in which this A 
istration has not shown, as [ think, signal cite 

Look at the Navy Department. Why, you By. 
expending now no more money for the Nayy De 
partment than you were in 1843—I mean for the 
Navy proper; and you are keeping larger squad- 
rons afloat now than ever before, and the commerce 
of the country is vastly better protected, while the 
steam service is largely increased. Itis true that 
the general expenses of the Navy Department 
have increased; but how? By legislative action 
by congressional contracts. You have made con- 
tracts for ocean steamers, chargeable on the nayy 
appropriations to nearly a millon per annum, You 
have made contracts, or directed them to be made 
for floating docks, costing more than a million jn 
asingle year. You have authorized expenditures 
to be made for the naval school at Annapolis, for 
the navy-yard at Memphis, and various perma. 
nent improvements at other yards. I have in my 
possession a table showing the expenses of the 
Navy Department, for a number of years past, 
This statement contains a list of the appropria- 
tions for the Navy proper: and it is prepared from 


ely a 
dmin- 


_ the annual statement of appropriations, submitted 


down the estimates from the Quartermaster’s De- || 


partment for that year? 
that the reduction of those estimates was required 
by the late President Polk himself—that he re- 


It is very well known | 


quired the Quartermaster General to reduce his 
| estimates; and the incoming Administration was | 


left with deficient appropriations for that reason. || 
W ho was it that, just at the time when Mr. Polk’s | 


administration was expiring, and General Tay- | 


lor’s was coming into power, suddenly, without 
any sufficient data, without any detailed inform- 


ation, without any of the inquiries into the sub- | 


ject which ought to have been demanded in such 


a case, changed entirely the system of paying the || 


officers concerned in the collection of the revenue? 
Who was it that then forbade the system which 


had existed from the foundation of the Govern- || 


ment, and adopted another entirely new and un- 
tried, and brought down the scale of expenditures 
to an amount entirely insufficient? One million 
five hundred and sixty thousand dollars was ap- 


propriated for that purpose, and the Secretary of | 
the ‘Treasury was told that he must collect the | 


What was the con- 
He had to reduce important public 


revenue with that amount. 
sequence ? 


in order to enable him to collect the revenue, and 
had to give him very large powers in regard to 
the collection of the revenue on the Pacific coast. 
How happens it that these things come out when 
we are just on the eve of a presidential election, 
or just at the moment when an Administration not 
favored by a majority in Congress is coming into 
power? Sir, | should not have mentioned these 
things, if it had not been that the Senator seemed 
to intimate that this Administration had done so 


much wrong that the people should rise in their | 


majesty and turn them out of power. That is the 
English of what he said, although he said it much 
more mildly, 1 admit Now, I defy the Senator 
to show that there are any abuses to be charged 
to this Administration half as enormous, if there 


be any at all, as those which can be shown to | 


have been perpetrated by administrations which 
preceded it. 


This Administration came into power with all | 


the embarrassments which the close of the Mexican 
war threw upon it. There was a new and untried 
state of things upon the Pacific coast. We had 
received an immense accession of territory which 
was entirely unprotected. There were new mili- 
tary and naval establishments to found, and new 
civil establishments to erect. After the lapse of 


ator from Virginia has charged as abuses on the || nine months from the peace, there had been | 


to Congress pursuant to the provision of the sec- 
ond section of the act of Congress passed on the 
first of May, 1820. I have statements for the 
years 1841, &c., down to 1851, inclusive. Here 
is the table, which shows the details, and groups 
the results. The total expenditures of the Navy 
proper, and marine corps, are as follow: 





Sai cas getcagesinaranves errr eT o00e6cts.065,500 
PR c6cas tenes sate Reeetks ecu ventas 7,526 224 
1843-°4, (fiscal year,)........ 00 eevee D,917,785 
1844-"5 Ms (etepbaseoens ekGdee 5,372, 83% 
1845-6 i... (Adeeb cds k wemines 5,653,095 
1846-’7 do. odes S420. crebKe Shas 7,059 568 
1847-8 do. eacuae Shak Raa ace 9,892,348 
1848-"9 Oh: |. wtave Cedecdcosecs 8,201,100 
1849...... Gove suede beRCO® eewcce sooces OCR 
1850 oi ° eoee 5,644,711 
FOMoxtkspess cise eee dean oébaeadeRecane 5,885,422 


Thus it will be seen that the expenses for the 
year 1850-51 were rather less than they wereas far 
back as 1843-’44. Now you have a large fleet of 
naval steamers afloat—and this accounts for the 
increase in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. HUNTER. Does this statement include 
the cost of the erection of buildings ? 

Mr. PEARCE. It includes repairs of marine 
barracks. But for the Navy proper, I will men- 


tion the heads of expenditure: Pay, provisions, 
| medicines, increase and repairs, ordnance and ord- 
services—to bring them down below their proper || 
' requirements; and Congress, at the very next ses- | 
sion, had to give the Secretary some $700,000 more, | 


| efficient an 


nance stores, war steamers, fuel for war steamers, 
urchase of American hemp, and contingents. 
say, then, that the expenses of the Navy De- 
partment have not been increased, but that, with 
about an equal expenditure of money, much more 
4 valuable service has been had. We 

have had farger squadrons in almost every sea. 
We have had a squadron in the Pacific since the 


ree of the war, and during the times of the very 
1 


igh prices occasioned by the discovery of gold in 
California, which of course very much increased 
the expense of supplies there. We have addeda 
number of war steamers which we had not before. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the expenses of the 
Navy proper are scarcely an iota more than they 
were in 1841, and not so much as they were in 
1843-"44. 

Then I ask, what justification there is for speak- 
ing of abuses in expenditure, and calling upon the 
people ts come to the rescue? J think the little 
restropect which I have given, will show the gen- 
tleman that he cannot have any hope of greater 
economy, even if the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] should happento come Into 
power; or, if the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois Mr. Dovexas] should be called to guide the 
helm of State. I do not believe that any change 
will make things better. The truth is, things are 


' so well now, that if there is any a at all, it 


musi be for the worse. (Laughter.] And if the 
people are wise, they will **let well enough alone. 
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NON-INTERVENTION, 


sPEEC HOF HON.J.COOPER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Tue Senate, -fpril 28, 1852. 
The Non-Intervention Resolutions proposed by 


Mr. CLARKE On the 19th February last, being under 
nsideration, as follows: * 

Resolved bu the Senate and House of Representatives of 
nited States of America in Congress assembled, That 
ongress recognizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: 
u Phat Governments are instituted among men to secure 

ipalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap 
aoxs, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
" werned ; that wheneverany form of government becomes 
‘structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to al- 
or or to abolish it, and to institute anew Government, lay- 
-@ its foundation upon such principles and organizing its 


the 


| by the Senator from Rhode Isiand, {Mr. 


_,wers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to” 


g.ot their safety and happiness.’ 
Resolved, That while we claim for ourselves these com- 
oreensive rights of self-government, and also, as a conse- 


quence of sovereignty, the right to be exempt from the coer- 


, control, or iuterference of others in the management | 


rour internal affairs, we concede to others the same meas- 
yre of right, the same unqualified independence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred principle of inde- 
nendent sovereignty that we recognize, in our intercourse 
with other nations, Governments de facto, without inquir- 
ing by what means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly adopted, 
and will perseveringly adhere to, as a principle of interna- 
tional action, the advice given by Washington in his Fare- 


well Address: “* Observe good faith and justice towards all 


nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all.’’ “Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence.” ** Sympathy for a favorite nation betrays itself into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of another, without 
adequate inducement Or justification.”’ ** Against the insid- 
ious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a free peaple 
ought to be constantly awake; for foreign influence is the 
most bhaneful foe of republican Governments.” ‘‘'The true 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as lit- 
lle political connection as possible.” “ Why quit oar own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor, or caprice.”? 

Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveliest sympathy 
towards all who strive for freedom of opinion and for free 
institutions, yet We recognize our true policy in the great 
fundamental principles given to us by Jefferson: “ Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or potitical ; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

Resolved, "That although we adhere to these essential 
principles of non-intervention as forming the true and last- 
iug foundation of our prosperity and happiness, yet when- 
ever a provident foresight shall warn us that our own liber- 
liesand institutions are threatened, then a just regard to 


our own safety will require us to advance to the conflict, | 


rather than await the approach of the foes of our constitu- 
tonal freedom and of human liberty. 


Mr. Sewarp’s amendment proposes to strike 


out all after the second resolution of Mr. CLarke, 
and insert: 


Resolved, That while the United States, in cansideration 
of the exigencies of society, habitually recognize Govern- 
nents de facto in otiver States, yet that they are neverthe- 
less by no means indifferent when such a Government is 
established against the consent of any people by usurpation 
or by armed intervention of foreign States or nations. 

Resolved, That, considering that the people of Hungary, 
in the exercise of the right secured to them by the laws of 
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ment of the discussion on the resolutions proposed 

Cxaere) 
I nad neither the disposition nor the intention to 
mingle in it. But subsequently, that disposition 
has changed, and I now, with the permission of 
the Senate, feel disposed to avail myself of the 
privilege of expressing my sentiments on the sub- 
jects embraced in the resolutions. 

I have not, Mr. President, the vanity to suppose 
that anything I can say on this subject, will have 
much influence, either in promoting or obstructing 
the progress of sentiments, which, in my judgment, 
are alike repugnant to the precepts of the Fathers 
of the Republic, and dangerous in their tendencies. 
But, as [ believe these sentiments prevail to a very 
considerable extent amongst my constituents, I 
think it is but proper that my own views in refer- 
ence to them should be made known. And, as 


| the distinguished and eloquent Senator from Lou- 


isiana, [Mr. Soute,}] who addressed the Senate 
some weeks since, on this subject, used the emi- 
nence of the senatorial position, in order that by 
speaking from it he might be heard afar, I use it 
for the purpose of giving something of interest and 
dignity to the poor reflections which I may throw 
out, 

At first, sir, I designed to confine myself strictly 
to the subjects immediately involved in the resolu- 
tions; but the admirable speech addressed to the 
Chamber some days since by my honorable friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Bet,} has opened a wider 
perspective, and given, allow me to say, a more 
practical, useful, and interesting turn to the dis- 


| cussion than it had previously taken. 


I shall, therefore, direct m y attention to the sub- 
ject from the same point of view, follow it in the 
relations in which he has presented it, and exam- 
ine the conclusions to which his mind seems to 
have been brought. Afterwards, if time permit, 
I will inquire whether the resolutions of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode [sland involve any departure from 
the policy which was recommended by Washing- 
ton, and acted upon by him and his successors, 


from the foundation of the Government until the | 


present day. 

But I desire to say, in advance, that while there 
is nothing in the resolutions of the Senator from 
Rhode Island which does notmeet my approbation, 


| 1 think, nevertheless, it would be wiser on our 


ty 


fations, in a solemn and legitimate manner asserted their | 
national independence, and established a Government by | 


ther own voluntary act, and successfully maintained it 
against all opposition by parties lawfully interested in the 
question; and that the Emperor of Russia, without just or 
lawful right, invaded Hungary, and, by fraud and armed 
loree, subverted the national independence and political 
constitution thus established, and thereby reduced that 
country to the condition of a province ruled by a foreign 
and absolute power: the United States, in defense of their 
own interests, and of the common interests of mankind, do 


solemnly protest against the conduct of Russia on that oc- | 


casion, as & wanton and tyrannical infraction of the laws of 
nations ; and the United States do further declare that they 
will not hereafter be indifferent to similar acts of national 


Wustice, oppression, and usurpation, whenever or wherever 
they may occur. 


Mr. Cass’s amendment is designed as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Cuarke’s series. It is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That while the people of the United States sympathize 
With all nations who are striving to establish free Govern- 
ments, yet they recognize the great principle of the law of 
nations which assures to each of them the right to manage 
its own internal affairs in its own way, and to establish, 
aller, or abolish its Government at pleasure, without the 
interference of any other Power; and they have not seen, 
hor could they again see, without deep concern, the viola- 
Uon of this principle of national independence. 


Mr. COOPER said: 
r. Present: Originally, in the commence- 


part to refrain from laying down any inflexible 
rule for the regulation of our intercourse with for- 
eign nations. Circumstances may arise, in the 
course of events, when our own interests and se- 
curity may call upon us to interfere. In such case, 
inconvenience might result from the trammels of 
any rule of the kind. For my own part, there- 
fore, I had rather the subject should be left where 
it is; leaving both ourselves and our suctessors 
free to act as occasion may require, uninfluenced, 
except by the respect which [ trust will always be 
felt, for the precepts of the Father of his Country, 


, and the illustrious patriots who succeeded him in 


the administration of the Government. 
If, however, resolutions prescribing the line of 


| policy we ought to pursue in relation to the inter- 


vention of one nation against another, struggling 
for freedom, must be adopted, I have nothing to 
object to those of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
They are carefully and cautiously framed, and, in 
my judgment, greatly preferable, either to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Sewarp] or the substitute proposed for both the 
resolutions and amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.]} 

Mr. President, leaving this branch of the sub- 
ject for the present, I proceed to examine it in the 


‘point of view in which it was presented by the 


Senator from Tennessee; a point of view full of 
interest to the friends of republican freedom in this 
and every other land. His speech abounded in 
views at once statesmanlike and philosophic; and 


' in its practical bearing exhibited a broad, patriotic 


forecast, creditable to American statesmanship. 
From some of the conclusions to which it tends, 
and perhaps the main ones, I feel constrained to 
dissent. But, it is proper I should state here, that 
these conclusions are rather inferences, drawn by 
my honorable friend, from the facts which he has 
brought forward, than settled convictions of his 
mind. They are, however, all will admit, suffi- 
cient to justify the earnest suggestions which he 


_ has thrown out, of the necessity of strengthening 


i 
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our national defenses, and of cultivating a spirit 
of concord and harmony between the ‘arring sec- 
tions of the country. 

The conclusions Seawe by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, to which I have adverted, are, first: That 
republican sentiments and institutions are pros- 
trate and repudiated in Europe, and despotic prin- 
ciples of government permanently in the ascend- 
ant. Second: That the repudiation and overthrow 
of republican sentiments and institutionsin Europe, 
and the ascendency and consolidation of the prin- 
ciples of arbitrary government will, in all proba- 
bility, lead, at no distant day, to a combination of 
the despotic governments of the Old World against 
the republican governments of the New; and that 
a war of ideas ts likely to be the consequence—a 
war in which the principles of ancient European 
civilization will be arrayed against the principles 
of modern American civilization. 

In support of these conclusions a number of 
important and highly-interesting facts, to which I 
shall only advert at present, but which I shall ex- 
amine more at large in the course of my remarks, 
have been brought into view by the honorable 
Senator. To sustain the first conclusion, that 
republican sentiments and institutions are prostrate 
and degraded in Europe, he has called our atten- 
tion to the late sudden, fundamental change in the 
covernment of France, operated by the usurpation 
of Louis Napoleon on the second of December 
last, and the ratification of that usurpation by 
overwhelming majorities of the French people, 
pronounced on several subsequent occasions. The 
second fact, indicating permanency in the existing 
state of things, is the settled condition of the stock 
exchange, theextentand prosperous character of its 
operations. The third, is the annunciation made a 
few weeks since in the British Parliament by Lord 
John Russell, that the recent change on the Conti- 
nent would have the effect of consolidating and 
rendering permanent the peace of Europe. The 
last reason offered in support of his opinion, that 
popular institutions are permanently prostrate, is 
the immense armies at the command of the des- 
potic Governments of the Continent. 

The reasons presented by the distinguished Sen- 
ator in support of the second conclusion, drawn 
by him from the state of things existing in Europe, 
isthe natural jealousy of republican institutions en- 
tertained by despotic rulers, stimulated by thecoun- 
tenance we have lately been disposed to show to 
their revolted subjects. Fearing the influence of our 
example on their subjects, he justly supposes that, 
having extinguished the last embers of popular 
freedom at home, they might feel disposed, if they 


| thought they possessed the power, to rid themselves 


of all danger from it for the future, by extinguish- 
ing it here. 

Mr. President, I do not deny that the facts just 
passed in review are of a discouraging character 
to those who hope for a speedy renovation of re- 
publican institutions; but they are more so when 
viewed superficially than when examined closely. 
In this there is encouragement and consolation for 
the friends of republican institutions, both in the 
Old World and in the New. We must remember 
that every change is not a revolution; that every 
revolution is not indicative, either of the progress 
or retrogradation of the human mind in the science 
of moral and political government. If the friends 
of popular government were assured that the late 
revolution in France was the result of a backward 
movement of the human mind, of a conviction on 
the part of the mass of the people that republican 
institutions are incompatible with the maintenance 
of order, the preservation of civil society, and the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, we should 
then be compelled to conclude that the period of 
their renovation and ultimate triumph must be re- 
mote, indeed, if not altogether hopeless. But if, 
on the other hand, their triumph in 1848, as well 
as their overthrow in 185], was the result of tem- 
porary combinations of incongruous and discord- 
ant elements, there is room, at least, to hope that 
the day when they shall again become ascendant 
is not far off in the future. 

To ascertain whether this be so or not, it will be 
necessary, in the first piace, to learn what was the 
political condition and how far republican sen- 
timents and principles prevailed in France and 
other European Governments prior to the revolu- 
tions of 1848. 
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From the period of the revolution in 1789 until 





1830, through all her triumphs and disasters, her 
glory and humiliation; through all vicissitudes 
ard changes of government, there was a republi- 
can party in irahee more or less numerous. In 
1830, Charles representative of the elder 
wanch of the Bourbons, pr fiting little froin all 
his sad and mortifying experience, was € x elled 
from the throne, and driven into exile; and Louis 
Philippe, the son of a revolutionary father, and an 


lherent of the old Republic, elevated in his 


ol! f 
nace, 
i 

y ' - 4 ’ 

bhis change of dynasty, alt not the result 


thouch 


f a republican movement, was a concession to 
the spn if representative governt “nt, and in so 
far a triumph of republican pri ciples, Under a 
charter, Itberal in it8 provisions, establishing a 

entative form of government, and creatly 

restricting the ancient prerogative of its kin , 
Louts Phil ‘ snded the throne of Frapes put 
he did not oe py it wHhout pposi Ion, Krom 
an early period of his retgn opposition manifested 
itself in irious parts of the Kin lom, bu prin 
Cl] y in we in which the influence of the elder 

ie Bo ons prevailed. Seeur i@li 
ih 3a roperty, the industri es, pro 
tected, a were, vy wise and WS, 
would en dfastin their attachment to 
the Government, if it had but a little enlarged their 
political privileges; and so they would be to any 

Governmen lording them se ity and protec- 

ron. Butt ( rit sultrave wasso far restricted 

hat this class, the most « tant of all in its at- 
tachment and devotion to the person and govern- 


ment of the King, 
the ele 


had but little or no inf ence in 
embers of the Chamber of De )- 


1 Of Mm 
rm 


1e8, i his 


was the rreal 
Louis Philippe. The 
] ) 


suffrage to less than 


ut mistake committed by 


limitation of 
three hundred thousand elec 


ors, out of a po} ula ion of 


nearly thirty-six mi 


lions, excluding, through an anti Pp »pular preiu- 
dice, the middle classes of the people, devated to 
his p erson t and eovernment, and including the upper 


class, embracing the principal part of the 


Bourbon branch of the 


adher- 
royal fer uly, 
always inimical to his reign, was an inexcuss 
mistake; and proved at length to be the rock on 
hich } A et eee eee 
which his dynasty was wrecked 


1 
roken to plreces. It 


ents of the 
shy 
ible 


ind his throne 


alienated those who by a 


more ltberal policy would have been the bulwark 
f his thi and government in the day of trial; 
but who stood by at last, careless and indifferent 
f atoi f their downfall 
Mor nr C1 of ye irs, mo les op; osition 
to tr (aove ‘ hac ti man ted in the 
Cham! rs: and once, at jeast, it rrew strong’ as 
to compel a change of ministersand measures; but 
by the influence of the Crown, operating en the 
0 nparatively small number of el¢ tors, it was 
soon divested of power, and the former order of 
things rest tored. 7 he < ppos sLLLON in the Chamber : 
however, still continued formidable and imposing 


and the more so 
different 


2, > wa ? 
from the character of the leaders 


of the bran hes of which it was cer ne 
1 


posed. The legitimists, entitled to consideration 
from their numerical strength, and the character 
of their leaders, M. Berryer, one of the great ora- 
tors of the age, and Laroc!] aquelin, whose name, 
loyalty, and chivalrous devotion to an exiled sov- 
ereign, made him the idol of his party, comnosed 
the most powerful branch of the opposition. This 


party ec heris} sninge tre rditions of the 2 | ry 


fl rance, 
under the 


1 
ancient monarchy, which were embel- 


ee 
lished 


by the glowing rhetoric of one leader, and 
llustrated by eg reat name and chivalrous «har- 
neato another, could not but be formidab 1its 
niluence over a ‘a op ulation so enthusiastk that 

{ France 
But the legitimists were not the only pertion 
of the population of France, who had the in- 
spiring traditions and recollections. ‘There were 


c 
those who remembered the victories and g!ories 
of the Empire. It is true, 


be said 


there could hardly 
Bonapartist fa , 
the Government: but 
still idolized 
a rallying cry at which thousands of 
bounded. The re were, to 
Frenchmen wh 


to be an organized 
or party, in 


apole 


lion, 
on was in France, and it was 
hearts still 
», tens of thousands of 
o lo ked forward, witha kind of in- 
definite hope, to the day when the glory and power 
of the Empire were to be revived in France 
the auspices of 


Napoleon. 


under 
some heir of the name of the creat 


In this class were the elements of a 


the right of 


the name of 


| demned. 
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Now Interecaized a. Cooper. 
yarty always ready-to aid in producing any || 
change which might be contemplated, in order, || 
that by it their hopes might be realized. 

From the commencement of the reign of L ouis 
hilippe, there had never ceased to be ar publi- | 
can party, more or less numerous. 


posed of 


'} 
1] 
| 
i} 


P} 


It was com- 
men, attached to liberal principles of 
government, who had not been witnesses of the 
excesses of the Revolution of 1789, which had 
sickened the paarte of so many devoted patriots, 
and alienated them from a noble cause. This party 
sull aimed at the establishment of repu blican in- 
stitutions, and always formed part of the o wil 
tion in the Chambers. But until shortly before | 
the revolution of 1848, it had no great acknowl- | 
edged leaders; about this period, however, it began 

to recognize Ledru Rollin, a man of talents, but 

of violent and somewhat extreme opinions, as its 


chief. 


At this period there also existed a strong opposi- | 
tion, composed of men who professed to be devoted 
to moderate monarchical principles of government, 
but whose hostility to the existing Ministry, headed 
by M. Guizot, was of the bitterestand most unspar- | 
ing character. The most violent portion of this | 
opposition was led by M. Thiers; the more mod- 
erate by M, Odillon Barrot. 

There was another party, strong in numerical 
force, to be found p rine ipally in the larger towns, 
by vat whic h had, at the period of which I speak— 

e fall of 1847—few or no nee sentatives in the 
C hambers. This was the Socialist party, enter- 
taining opimions on the subject of grovel iment 
ilmost vergi gon anarchy, and te nding directly to 
it. It embraced in its ranks many men of talent, 
f good intentions, but visionary and imprac tiea- 
le in their views of government. But while to | 
belonged many good and upright-in- 
men, it numbered in its ranks others 
who aimed at the overthrow of every organized 
form of government, if not of society itself. 

At the period of which 1] am speaking—the au- 
tumn of 1847—discontent was widely spread in 
France. The foreign policy of Louis Philippe, 
aim, it was alleged, was the ager aniine- 
ment of his own family, at the expense of the in- 
terests and honor of France, was loudly con- || 
The restriction of the right of suffrage to | 
less than three hundred thousand electors, out of 
a population nearly approaching thirty-six mil- 
lions, was the subject of great and justcomplaint. 
Corruption, extensively employed in electing the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, was boldiy 
charged and openly denounced; and finally be- 
came the ground of the demand for ** Electoral Re- 
form,’’ the last rallying ery of all the elements of | 
onpomaeys previous to the revolution of Febru- | 

, 1848. 

‘At the close of the session of the Chambers, pre- | 
vious to their meeting in December, 1847, which 
proved to be their last under the monarchy, the | 
creat leaders of the opposition concerted a plan of | 
agitation, to be carried into effect during the recess. 
This was the origin of the Reform Banquets, and 
the immediate occasion of the revolution. Ban- | 
quets of this kind took place at Autun, Chalons, | 
Dijon, and elsewhere, and furnished opportunity | 
for a combination of the elements of opposition, | 

| 
| 


iis party 
tentioned 


whose 


and inflammatory and exciting harangues. The |! 
Minist ry was assailed, in the most violent n vanner; 


vective lay ied. upon his ministers. . But, although 
sedition was boldly preached at some of these 
banquets, no notice was taken of them by the 
Government—no attempt made to suppress them, 
or check the violence of their authors;—and if this 
forbearance on the part of the Government had 
been continued, the revolution of February, 1848, 
would never have taken place. 

Shortly after the assembling of the Chambers at |! 
their last session, one of these banquets was an- | 
nounced to take placein Paris,on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. At first the Government manifested no 
disposition to interfere; but on learnine that the 
National Guard had been invited, and fearing that 
its fidelity might not be proof against the seditious || 
enthusiasm, which was certainto prevail, forbade 
the demonstration, and announced its determin- 
ation to suppress it by force, if force should be 
necessary. This was the eve of the revolution; 
and the suppression of this banquet the proximate |, 
cause of it. | 


| of bringing into view the various ele 


the evertrow of the Monare hy. 


| civilization, to maintain social order, and 
| property. 


| elements, bound together for the 
| single object, by a common sentiment of hostility 


| Chamber 


|| city and the 


| Ministry 


and 
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Senate, 





Me. Presi dent, I have detained the Senate | 


) 

y 
| this dull detail of historical facts for the PUrpose 
: ‘ ments of op. 
position to the Government, and the immediate 


causes of its overthrow. This o; Ppesition 
braced it 1 it, legitimists, Bonap artists, disafect vee 
monarchists, repub Jicans, 8 socialists—all shades ‘ 
political opinion--the advoce ites of every system 
of gove ro ent, from those who maintain th 
divine right of I Kings, to those who reg . 
form of government, aS an unjust restraint upon 
natural liberty. T hee it will be seen, that repul “ 
licanism was but one element in the combina stion, 
organized i in the first place for the Overthrow of 
the’M inistry, but which afterwards » taking adya; 
age of oF pportunity, aimed at, and accompli 


ard every 


shed 


Krom what I have shown, it must be apparent 
that the revolution of February, 1848, was not a 
revolution of ideas pervading the mass of the 
people of France—not the result alone of the prog. 
ress of the human mind in the science of mora 
and politice al Government; nor of a wide-spread 
prevailing conviction of the necessity of repub. 
lean institutions to meet the wants of a Ivaneing 
j proter t 
individuals in the enjoyment of life, li berty, and 
No, Mr. President; it was effected by 
a combination of incongruous and discordant 


time, and for 


to the government of Louis Philippe, and 
in the end by accidents and blanders 

The banquet, announced for the 20th of Peb- 
ruary, had assembled a large concourse of discon- 
tented persons in Paris. The order of the Goverp- 
ment for the suppression of the banquet by force 
gave rise to exciting aid violent debates in the 
of Deputies. Lamartine and Ledru 
Rollin espoused the popular cause, and defended 
it with eloquent energy. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, 
and other erators assailed the Ministry, cenoun- 
cing its corruptions, exposing the selfish and de- 
grading character of its foreign policy, and insisi- 
ing upon its dismissal. Meetings of the people 
were held. The clubs were in session. The 
mob mustered its motley bands in the faubourgs 
This was the evening of the 22d of February. 
On the morning of the 
menced its 


aided 


93d the Government com- 
arrangements fur the defense of the 
suppression of the insurrection. The 
troops of the line were brought up from their can- 
tonments, and stationed in the city, so as to com- 


;mand the positions of most importance. The 
National 


; and, 
battalion ad- 


Guard was summoned to arms 
obedient to the call, battalion after 
vanced to take the position assigned to it. The 
night of the 23d the troops slept on their arms in 
the streets. 

On the morning of the 24th the crisis was at 
hand. All night the people had been laboring at 
the barricades, preparing for the contest which all 
felt to be impending. Early in the morning, the 
Deputies assembled in their Chember, which was 
surrounded bya vastconcourse of people. As yet 


nobody supposed the throne in danger. A change 
of Minist ry was all that was demanded. The 
dismissal of Guizot and his colleagues, ~ a cab- 
inet headed by M. Molé, a man not un eptable 


to Louis Philippe, would have satisfie dt the people. 

3ut the Kine hesitated, and declined to concede 
anything. Later in the day, he would have con- 
ceded what he had refused in the morning; but 
the mob having increased in numbers and au 
dacity, would not accepta Ministry, unless the 
members co sposing it were selected by the pop- 
ular leaders of the Chamber. But even then, ® 
vith Odillon Barrot at its head, would 
have niiehed the people and prevented a re volu- 


tion. The King again hesitated, and by hesite- 
ting Jost all. An unfortunate accident precipitatec 
the crisis. A disorderly crowd, pressing upen & 


battalion of troops, were fired upon by it through 


a mistake of orders. F rom that moment recon- 
ciliation was hopeless. The people believed -_ 
bleod had been w: so ta and deliberately shed; 
the National Guard, wavering before, now 
ranged itself on the side of the people. 

A resolute use of the military force, composed 


_ of thetroops of the line, w hich oceupied all the com- 


manding positions of Paris, might still have 


quelled the insurrection and saved the Monarchy 


biol 
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o.,+ it would have been at the expense of thou- 
But is of lives. The Pts of the line were still 
nfl to their duty, and obedient to their gen- 
.- but the King "refused to use them, aes 
tarshal | Bugeaud ‘knelt at his feet, and begged 
emission to Sweep the mob from the streets, or 
hdraw the troops from the city, where their 
- yeahh served to inflame the poy pular reuerit- 
and hatre od. But the demon of irresolution 
ned to have taken possession of the King, and 
psitat os still, on the brink of the precipice 
wn which he was so soon to plunge. 
The troops standing at their posts, with orders 
i. noth ing to provoke ori injure the people, were 
siled on all sides with solicitations, caresses, and 
eats to induce them to unite with the people in 
lic cation of their rights. 
he ranks, took hold of the muskets of the in- 
and the matches of the artillery men, and 
es Ad them from their hands; whilst the soldiers, 
edient to their orders to do nothing to exasperate 
neople, were obliged to stand still and suffer 
emiselves to be disarmed. 
About this time the King was informed that 
ing short of his abdication would satisfy the 
i. oe ers of the popular party, wishing 
to his person and anxious for his safety, 
mmunicated to him the sad alternative of abdi- 
ion or death at the handsof the mob. <A paper 
s put into his hands, ready to be signed, an- 
neing hus abdication, and declaring the Duchess 
‘Orleans Regent. He hesitated to put hisnameto 
though informed by his intimate and confidential 
\ds that the mob were in possession of all the 
minent posts in the city, and that the dragoons 
the verv court of the Tuilleries were surrender- 
ng their swords to the people. Previous to this, 
ad sent for QOdillon Batten and appointed 
minister, with power to form a cabinet. But 
was then too late. Neither Odillon Barrot, 
has he was respected for his great ability and 
ghtness of character, nor a regency with the 
‘hess of Orleans at its head, would satisfy 
people of Paris. Everything but a re spiablia 
become impossible; and a republic was pro- 
imed by the C hamber, and a provisional gov- 
ent appol inted, amidst the huzzas of the people, 
1 in the presence of the Duchess of O; ‘leans, 
had gone to the Chamber, attended by her 
fant children, in the hope that by so doing the 
one would be assured to her son. But all the 
evotion of a mother could not stay the torrent 
ch was sweeping all vestiges of royalty from 
ll of France. 
n of wisdom and decision, on the part or the 
King, would have secured the throne to his erand- 
m, if not have saved it for himself. A fatal in- 
ecision or blind confidence cost him his crown, 
nade him and his children exiles. And this 
lecision and blindness characterized his conduct 
the last. His abdication, when finally pro- 
med, was in favor of his son, instead of 
grandson, the legitimate heir. 





Ww 


rg bs 
Mr. President, I am fully aware of the tedious- | 


iess Of the mere narrative character of 1 ly re- 
narks. But it has been necessary to the obiect 
which I have had in view; and I shall be compelled 
i further to task the patience of the Senate by 
historical recital of events connected with the 
But before proceeding, 1 desire 
state that my object has been to show, that the 
evol ut ion of 1848 or as not brox izht about by the 
revalence of republican sentiments, in the minds 
the French people, but by a combination of va- 
Trthe nents arra ryed against the Government. 
if the revolution of 1848, by which the Mon- 
1y became a Republic, ha d been the result of 
Aceneral revoluti ionjof ideas, in favor of republican 
‘tutions; and the revolution of 1851, by which 


le eRe public becamea despotism, 
bout | } 


te revolution. 


had been brought 
by a retrogradation of re publican ideas and 
‘entiments, or of a conviction in the minds of the 
people, of its insufficiency to answer the great 
e ds of government anc d of civil society, t! 1eNn th ere 
" re be, indeed, reason for concluding that re- 
licanism is permanently and hope! esaly pros- 

rate in Europe. Its condi tion, I admit, . 
uraging an ‘disheartening enough; but I am not 
Willing to consider it e itirely hopeless. I have faith 
. human progress; and progress in the science 
vernment, is in the direction of republican 
stitutions. Does any one doubt this? Will 


is dis- 


The mob forced itself 


A few hours earlier an exhi- | 


gis 
nis | 


| upon the weakness of 
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any one deny that progress in government is to be 
found in inetitatione emanating from the people? 
Man’s ine competency to govern himself is the 
apology of despots, for usurping the right of gOov- 
erning him. E: lishten him, civilize him, teach 
him his duty to himself and to others—that he has 
rights, and ‘that knowledge will eeaey him for 





their exercise and et era and you thus take 
away the tyrant’s plea. Civilization is buta term, 
expressive of the Shogiele of mankind in the 
knowledge which teaches him how to discharge 
the duties, and enjoy the benefits and blessings, of 
civil society. It is but another name for knowl- 
edge; and advancement in knowledge, which is 
human progress, is onward, and itscourse cannot 
be permanently changed. A combination of causes 
may check it. It may stand still fora time. In 
the midst of convulsions and revolutions it may 
co backward for a season, as did the shadow on 
thedial. But its law is a law of progression, and 
its ultimate course is forward. In this, in the 
enlightenment of the age, the rapid transition of 
ideas by the thousand avenues, ¢ lowed to all former 
aves and generations, is my hope fi for th e speedy 
and permanent renovation and triumph of re pub- 
lican institutions, over the old sy stems of govern- 
ment, built upon the ignorance, and consequently 
the people. 

But, without dwelling further on the causes 
which produced the revolution of 1848, or going 
more at length into an examination of the abstract 


| reasons, furnishing hope for a renovation of repub- 


lican institutions in Europe at no very di stant 
day, I proceed to inquire, whether the |: ite revolu- 
tion in France is to be attributed to the decline of 
epublican senti ments and principles in the minds 
of the peop! e 

The revolution of 1848, although brought about 
by a combination of discordant political parties, 
was followed by the establishment of a Pisvia. 
ional Government, republican in its form; and 


! . , 
|few months later was replaced by a regular Re- 


| although 


| existing form of 


| from the day of its organization. 
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public emanating from the people. At that period, 
the republican party in France, consti- 
tuted by no means a majority of the whole peo- 
ples any other form of government than a Repub- 
lic was impossible. The Provisional Government, 
at the head of which was, ostensibly, Dupont de 


| ’Eure, but really Lamartine, had become popular 
| with the people, by virtue of its moderation and 


the magnanimity of its acts. It had maintained 
peace with foreign nations, and afforded protection 
to the pers« Ons, and security to the property of the 
citizens. The middle classes, always frie ndly to 
order, and adverse to political revolutions, so det- 
rimental to the interests of industry, although not 
strictly republicans, were unwilling to change the 
sovernment. The new Govern- 
ment had conferred upon them large political priv- 
iieces, which the monarchy had denied them, and 
afforded them security; which was all they desired. 
Without preferrin#it, therefore, to the constitu- 
tional monarchy which it sneceeded, they were 
nrepared to support it; and uniting with its friends, 
sustained it by voting for republican members to 
the Convention. By this union a majority of 
republicans were elected, and a ratification of the 
existing form of government secured. There was, 
however, a large and 

Convention hostile to a Republic, composed prin- 
cipally of monarchists, attached to one or other of 
the proscribed cree Bonapartists and So- 
cialists. Outside of the Government were other 
enemies more immediately dangerous to its exist- 
ence. These were foreigners, refugees, habitual 
plotters of insurrection, together with t! at class of 
men opposed to all the restraining institutions of 
civil society, and to society itself, unless in some 
Utopian and impracticable form. Againstall these 
enemies, the Republic had to stand on its defense 
Scarcely had it 
been launched, and before form and symmetry had 
heen given to it, or ite power consolidated, on the 
15th of May an insurrection was organized for its 
overthrow by that class of the population to which 
[ have just referred, composed of foreigners and 
men in whose estimation order is a reproach, and 
‘ivil government of every kind a wrong, because it 
1 restraint. T'wo hundred thousand of these 


formidable minority in the 


|men rose in armed insurrection to put down the 
| Government. 


Paris,as wellasthe Convention, was 
for a while in their possession; and the excesses 
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of the worst days of the old revolution were re- 
newed. 

But few, comparatively, of the troops of the line 
were in Paris, and the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard not being complete, the main reliance 
of General Cavaignac for the defense of the Con- 
vention and the city was on the Guard Mobile, 
composed princi ipally of young men and boys of 
the Lal yoring classes, organized subsequently to the 
revolution of ebruary, through the influence and 
instramentality of Lamartine. The contest was 
doubtful, and lasted several days. The forceun 
der Cavaignac, owing tothe paucity ofits numbers, 
and being obliged to leave many strong positions 
unoceupied, they were seized and fortified by the 
insurgents. Barricages, mounted with cannon, 
having been erected on these points, they became 
almost impregnable. But the energy of Cavaignac 
the courage of the troops cf the line, and the gal- 
lantry of the Guard Mobile, who marched to the 
assault of these formidable defenses with the 
steadiness of veterans of an hundred battles, finally 
triumphed. The carnage was frightful; hundreds 
of these gallant fellows perished in front of the 
barricades, fighting for the maintenance of civil 
order and constitutional freedom. 

In this contest, the adherents of both branches 
of the ancient monarchy, the Bonapartists, and 
Socialists, took the side of the Government, and 
labored with its friends to suppress the insurrec- 
tion and preserve order. But although in this 
crisis, threatening the subversion of society, these 
branches of the oppos ition stood by the Govern- 
ment, they were nevertheless hostile to it, and 
from the first engaged in plots to change its form. 

Mr. President, I pass over, for the present, the 
various phases which the Opposition assumed, and 
come to the period immediately preceding the 
revolution of December last—mere ly stating that, 
after the insurrection of May, 1848, the civil ad- 
ministration of the Government was temporarily 
vested in General Cavaignac, in whose hands it 
remained until the election of a President under 
the Constitution. 

At the election of December, 1848, Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was c saad P eaidant: in pursu- 
ance ‘e of the provisions of the Constitution, fora 
aditod of four years; and a representative cham- 
ber was elected at the same time. The majority 
of votes in favor of the President was immense. 
All parties, in the hone of promoting their own 
f Government, either directly or indirect- 
ly, supported him. Mostof his po; pularity, how- 
ever, was due to his name—a name st al wor- 
shipped in France with enthusiastic devotion by 
a great portion of the people. At first, a majority 
of the Assembly were disposed to sup] port his 
Government; but the dividing line between the 
powers of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government not being very clearly defined 
hy the constitution, and sometimes clashing with 
each other, misunderstandings and jealousies were 
he consequence; and these grew specdily into open 


views 0 


The lezislative body, larce and unwieldy, unac 
istomed » the habits of lezislation, a d com 


nosed of discordant elements, made little progress 


business, and did nothing to win or even retain 


the confidence of the people. The journals under 
the influence of the Executive labored assiduously 
to withdraw confide ice from thie A . nbly— 
mekingittheobjectoftheirridicule, t Log ling itup 
to the public AS acongregation of pueril babble rs. 


The editors of these 


have learned 


journals Liner however, 
1, by an oce asional elanceat this b ody, 
that the Assem nbly of Deputies is not the only one 
which prefers talking for its own gratification to 
laboring for the benefit of its constituents. The 
efforts of the journal , and its own folly, ended 
in making the Assembly obnoxious to all classes 
of the people. ling, at the 
recommendation of the President, it had passed 
an act al ridging the rizht of suffrace. Several 
were made to repeal it, but they were al- 
ways uns iccessful—the 


Soon after its asse 


efforts 
friends of the President 
ac ting with the majority in defeat ng them. Im- 
mediately after ifs late meeting November, 


having in view, no doubt, the act of usurpation 
afterwards committed, the President recommended 
the abrogation of the obnoxious law. The As- 
sembly, blinded by folly or hostility to the Execu 


tive, or both, elineh to repeal it, and thue fell 
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into the snare which had been laid for them. This | 


refusal of the Assembly furnished to the President 
the opportunity which he sought of getting rid of 
the legislative body, and seizing upon the whole 


power of the Government; and accordingly, on | 
the 2d of December last, by an act of astounding | 
usurpation, he dissolved the legislative chamber, | 


shut the members out of their hall, banished those 
who were most obnoxious to him, seized upon all 
the powers of the Government, and vested them 
in hisown person. No revolution was ever more 
successfully achieved; no act of usurpation ever 
more complete; none ever acquiesced in with such 
seeming unanimity. 

What are we to conclude from this act, its suc- 
cessful accomplishment, andthe apparent general, 
almost universal acquiescence in it by the people of 
France’ ‘This is the great practical question, for 
the solution of which I have detained the Senate, 
by the tedious array of facts which | have brought 
into view. Are we to conclude, from it, that it 
was occasioned by a declension of republican sen- 
timents in the minds of the French people, or of a 
conviction, on their part, of the inadequacy of re- 
publican institutions to the accomplishment of the 
great objects of civil society? After all the strug- 
gies, convulsions, and bloodshed, are the few brief 
days, during which the people have exercised the 
rights of popular sovereignty, to be the last? Can 
it be true, that civilization has gone forward until 
now, and that henceforward it must stand still, or 
go backward? I admit, that late events in France 
and in Europe, wear a sinister and disheartening 
aspect, but] am not yet ready to conclude that 
republican institutions are worn out, prostrate, and 
degraded forever. 

In the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, and its 
ratification by more than seven out of eight mil- 
lions of the electors of France, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Tennessee sees the abandonment of the 
principles of popular sovereignty, their prostration, 
and ultimate subversion. In this, Mr. President, 
there is undoubtedly cause for discouragement, 
but not of despair, We must look at the circum- 
stances—to the circumstances to which [ have just 
referred—to the mistakes of the Legislative As- 
sembly, the advantage taken of its blunders by a 
shrewd, bold, and unscrupulous demagogue. We 
must not forget that the Republic was overthrown 
in the name of republicanism; that force and fraud 
were the means by which its subversion was ef- 
fected. The danger of the impending crisis, when 
a new election was to take place, under a consti- 


tution whose powers were still unconsolidated and | 


untried, was magnified. The industrial classes, 
those engaged in peaceful pursuits, were appealed 
to through the medium of their interests—certain 
to be affected by the internal convulsions which 
were so loudly predicted. To the Republicans 
was held out the boon of universal suffrage—the 
panacea for every ill, the engine by which the peo- 
ple would, at all times, as they were told, have it 
in their power to right their wrongs. The army 
was won by largesses, and the hope of a new era 
of glory, not less resplendent than thatof the Em- 
pire. 


suffrages at the election of the 20th of December, 
was not a question between different candidates or 
forms of government. It was whether the exist- 
ing order should be maintained by a ratification 
of the act of the usurper, or government be again 
cast loose on the sea of agitation, to drift at the 
mercy of contending factions. Under such cir- 
cumstances, in such a state of things, good men, 
even wise men, acquainted with the true situation 
of the country, and comprehending those of the 


intentions of the usurper which were most appa- | 


rent, might almost be pardoned for acting as the 
people of France acted on the occasion. The for- 
mula of the decree, directing the election to be held, 
gave them but the alternative of pronouncing be- 


; \| 
tween the temporary dictatorship of the usurper | 
i There are but few men, | 


and a bloody revolution. 
while they are at liberty to choose, would have 
done differently. When revolutions have actually 
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Nor should we forget, that the question | 
propounded to the people, to be solved by their | 


Non-Intervention—Mr. Cooper. 


_ — - = = 
| On the occasion to which I am referring, peace 


reigned in France; and the resolution which the 
people were called on to take, if they determined 
to accept revolution, by rejecting the usurper and 
his acts, was to be taken calmly, and carried 
out deliberately, during a period when no great 
convulsions agitated the body of society At 


| this period, promises of security to person and | 


property, instead of decrees of proscription, con- 
fiscation, and exile, were the order of the day. 
The devotion of the usurper to the glory and wel- 
fare of the French people; his determination to 
maintain the blessings of peace, order, and secu- 
rity, were the burdens of his proclamations, and 
the themes on which the tongues of his partisans 
were eloquent. 


But, it is said, Mr. President, that the late elec- | 
| tion of members to the Chamber of Deputies, the 
popular branch of the Legislature, (so named, I pre- 


sume, in derision,) after the effects of the first 
surprise, produced by the daring character of the 
usurpation of the 2d of December, might be sup- 


posed to have subsided, is a new indication that | 


the act of the usurper is not only tolerated, but 
looked upon with satisfaction by the French peo- 
ple. I admit that this election has in it nothing 
flattering for the friends of republican liberty. 
But it ought not to lessen their hopes. The same 


means which were effectual in procuring the rati- | 


fication of the original act of usurpation were 
again called into play. The press, under a rigid 
censorship, was only permitted to publish articles 
favorable to the Government. The police was 


active through all the departments of France, in || 


favor of the government candidates. No means 


of communication were permitted to those opposed | 


to it. Organization in the departments, in favor 
of candidates on the part of the opposition, was 
therefore impracticable. Alarmed, too, by the 
proscriptions, imprisonment, and banishment of 
those who had ventured to question the conduct 
of the usurper, men, in the absence of a pressing 
and overruling necessity, were indisposed to incur 
its vindictive resentment. 

The higher classes, those in which the adherents 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons were formerly 
found, saw with satisfaction the overthrow of the 
republic, and an approach, at least, to the in- 
stitutions of absolute monarchy. They hoped, 
too, no doubt, that the institutions of the mon- 
archy being restored, monarchy itself would fol- 
low in the end. The middle classes, always in 
favor of the existing government whilst their priv- 
ileges are respected, did not depart in this instance 
from their accustomed line of policy. Thus, it is 
not surprising, nor, all things properly viewed, 
does it furnish cause for additional discourage- 
ment, that the whole body of deputies, with the 
exception of three members, two elected in Paris 
and one in Lyons, are supporters of the President 
and his acts of usurpation. On the contrary, 
there is this in it consoling, that in Paris and Ly- 
ons, the two great cities of 
the compactness of the population, the means of 
communication and organization were practicable, 
three republican deputies were chosen. 

But in all these facts there is no evidence of any 
decline of republican principles—no proof ofa retro- 
gradation of ideas, nor of returning attachment, 
on the part of the people of France, or any portion 


| of them, to absolute principles of government. All 


that they establish is, that as the constitutional 
monarchy, in 1848, was overthrown by a combi- 
nation of incongruous elements, which took advant- 
age of the blunders of the Ministry, so in 1851, 
the President, taking advantage of the mistakes 


and unpopularity of the Chamber, and of a com- | 


bination of elements hostile to the existing gov- 
ernment, and equally as incongruous as those of 
1848, overthrew the republic. But, nowhere, I 
repeat, is there evidence to show that the republi- 
can party is now weaker, in France, than the day 
on which the republic was proclaimed. It has 
only bent beneath the storm, to rise, I trust, when 
it subsides. 


In the next place, as evidence of the repudiation 


berun; when the elements of strife are already | and permanent prostration of republican institu- 


int commotion; when the blood is up, men are ca- 


pable of heroic resolutions—of sacrificing them- || 


selves and their all to the cause. But it is not so 


° . . . . ' 
in times of quiet, when there is no excitement to 


stir their blood, and stimulate to acts of heroism. || It is true that, at present, great activity and con- | of Europe was consolidated and rendered perma 


tions, the condition of the stock exchange, the 

reat political barometer, supposed to indicate by 
its movements the probability of quiet, or of com- 
motion and change in governments, is adverted to. 


| fidence is everywhere manifested b 


| as the physical instrument, used to indic 
| state of the atmosphereand the approach of 


too, that the conduct of the republic 


| just policy, the fruit of mo 


y the Operations 


of the great capitalists and commercial! classes, | 


> 
st 
ate the 


7 : . Storms 
is sometimes influenced by causes lying bevoad 


the horizon of ordinary vision, producing move 
> . 


| ments, indicating a condition oe Which never 


comes to pass, so the great political indic 
stock exchange, is sometimes governed b 
hidden entirely from the public view. 


aor, the 
4 reasons 
t may be, 


: ; an govern. 
ment, established on the ruins of the monarehy, at 
NY, ¢ 


the period of the abdication of Louis Philippe, j 
1848, influenced, no doubt, a considerations P. 

ern civilization and 
progress, which caused the new government to 
respect the rights of property in all classes, fy,. 
nishes one of the grounds of security which is at 
present manifested by the great capitalists, the 
commercial and industrial classes in France, and 
throughout Europe. The conduct of the Provyis. 
ional Government, improvised at the moment of 
the flight of Louis Philippe, in respecting the rights 
of property, embracing that of the exiled King anj 


| his family—in proclaiming an amnesty—in sweep. 


ing —_T the scaffold, and wresting the sword from 
the hands of political vengeance, by a decree, must 
forever constituteits proudest claim to theattributes 
of justice, clemency, and wisdom in the exercise 
of its unlimited power. These acts, together with 
its proclamation of its intention to maintain the 
peace of Europe and of the world, as far as it was 
in the power of France, are all titles to honor, and 
examples of forbearance which will not be lost, 
when political power shall hereafter pass from the 
hands of Kings, into what I trust is to be its ulti- 
mate depository—the hands of the people. In these 


| acts, too, I would fain believe, is to be found the 
| reasons for the security at present evinced by the 


stock-brokersand money changers of Europe. Hu- 


| man wisdom, it seems to me, judging of the future 


by the past, has nothing on which to base the 
opinion that the existing state of things is perma- 
nent, or settled even for any considerable period, 


| In an age like this, an age of progress, an age em- 
| phatically of change, when one species of govern- 
| ment is swept away, almost in a moment, and 


without premonition, to make way for another, 
to predict at such a time, permanency, or even 
stability, would be folly. It is, therefore, in my 


| judgment, more reasonable to conclude, that the 


class of people to whom I have just referred, base 
the security, which their operations everywhere 


| manifest, rather on the amelioration of society, 
'and the juster notions of individual and private 


rights, which are beginning to obtain amongst 
civilized men, and which were acted upon by the 
late French Republic and other European Gov- 
ernments, which changed systems in 1848, than 


/on a belief, that the existing state of things in 


Europe is permanent. What foresight, except 


| omniscient, to which the future is as the present, 
rance, where, from || 


can predict the changes which even a year is to 
bring forth? What has taken place to compose 


| the convulsed and heaving elements of European 
| society, or extinguish the volcano in its bosom? 


Who believes that these elements are at rest, or 


that the subterranean fires have been quenched? 


To suppose that elements of social discord which 
have been accumulating for centuries, could be 


extinguished by the coup d’étafof a demagogue, 


in a single State, no matter how complete and suc- 


cessful it may have been, is to.disregard every 


known relation between cause and effect. A drop 
of water will not quench the flames of a burning 
house; nor a single act of usurpation smother the 
germ of liberty which has taken root in millions 
of hearts. No, sir; no;—whatever the operations 
of the money changers may indicate, the love of 


"civil freedom is not extinct, and never can be, until 


art, science, letters, modern civilization, and prog- 


' ress have been swept away in the refluent tide of 
| despotism. 


Another fact brought into view by the distin- 
guished Senator, [Mr. Bet,] in support of the 
conclusion that popular institutions are ishonored, 


_ prostrate, and discarded, is the declaration of Lord 


John Russell, made not long since in the British 
Parliament. In the opinion of this gentleman, by 
the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, and its subse- 


"quent ratification by the French people, the peace 
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Such an annunciation, by a statesman as || 
qinent as the late Premier, familiar as he is sup- | 
= sed to be with the sentiments of the French 
fe lation and the condition of things in Europe || 
‘perally, has in it, it must be admitted, some- 
‘hing sinister, and discouraging to the friends of 
-ooular government. But it must be remembered, 
that though an Englishman and a Whig, and not- 
withstanding his professed dissatisfaction with the 
acts of the usurper, his sympathies are all adverse 
o the principles of popular sovereignty, and on 
the side of monarchy. It may be, too, that in his | 
nnunciation there was more ofa design, covertly | 

», commend his own policy, in having so con- | 

jycted his administration as to secure the peace 

Europe, than of any very profound conviction 

the truth of his declaration. At any rate, I con- 

sider it of little importance, either to establish the 
fact, or influence events for the future. 

" The last fact adduced by the Senator to sustain | 

the conclusion I have been examining is, that there 

sre now imbodied and at thecommand of the ene- 
mies of republican institutions, four millions of 
meninarms. ‘This is, indeed,an immense force; 
and it is but too true, that in many instances, the 
armies have proved themselves loyal to their mas- 
vers, and obedient instruments of their despotic | 
will, But large as this force is, and obedient as it 
has shown itself to the behests of despotism, it is | 
hut little larger, and no more efficient, than it was 
in 1848. In ordinary times, when the republican 
spirit slumbers, when it lies dormant under the 
influence of force and fear, the military power is 
an unit, moving according to the impulse given to 
it by the hand that swaysit. But in periods of | 
creat popular commotion, when the republican | 
spirit is aroused, and comes to pervade the great | 
masses of the people, it soon finds its way to the 
armies, whatever may be the obstructions raised to 
prevent it. It reaches them through a hundred 
channels. Father communicates it to son; brother 
to brother. Sympathy is electrical, and passes | 
through mediums which the senses do not recog- 
nize; and the soldiers, belonging origmally to the | 
mass of the people, are embraced and influenced | 
by their sympathies. The indurating influences 
of camps are not calculated to cultivate them; but | 
the recollections of the soldier, circumscribed | 
though they may be, are not always limited tothe 
circumference of the sentry’s call. Sometimes 
they get beyond it, and go back to the native 
hearth, and catching there the contagion that sur- | 
rounds it, they cease to be the mercenaries of des- 
pots, becoming again the children of the people, 
animated by their sentiments and hopes. These 
recollections, the knowledge, or even the suspicion, | 
that their fathers or brothers are in arms to vindi- 
cate their rights, although they may not make 
them traitors to their colors, are fatal to their zeal, | 
and consequently to the despot’s cause. 

In the earlier stages of the revolution of 1848, 
as well as in the revolution of 1789, the French | 
army was devoted to the King; and if Louis Phi- 
lippe could have made up his mind to the slaughter 
of the people, it is probable he might have saved 
hiscrown and throne. But, until it was too late, 
he refused to listen to the supplication of the gen- 
erals, who begged repeatedly for permission to use | 
the troops to sweep the mob from the streets; and, 
at length, when it had become evident to all, that 
nothing but force could quell the insurrection, and | 
preserve the throne, both the troop of the line and 
the National Guard refused to fight. They had 
caught the contagion of liberty from the people, and 
‘heir sympathies for their brethren were stronger 
than their habits of subordination, discipline, and | 
their devotion to their chiefs. And such was the 
casein Italy. 1 was present at Rovigo when the 

‘alian regiments in the Austrian army refused to | 
march against their countrymen, who were up in | 
arms to assert the independence of Italy.. And 
this will always be the case; and in it is the se- 
curity and hope of the Republicans of Europe, 
‘hat the great force imbodied for their subjugation | 
will not avail when the decisive moment shall ar- 
rive to try the great issue between kings and 
people! 

But, Mr. President, it is said, and said with 
‘rath, that France is not the only country in Eu- 
rope in which the people, after having arisen, and 
successfully vindicated their right to establish in- }| 
sutuons for their own government, have recoiled || 


nent. 


opU 


| or retrograded in these countries. 
| ination, I think, will show that it has not. 


| greet them upon their own hearths. 


| strations of grateful enthusiasm. 


Non-Intervention—Mr. C ooper. 


before despotic power, and again sunk back into 
its arms. 


furnished by the fact adverted to, that the repub- 
lican spirit is extinct, or that it has even declined 
A brief exam- 


The impression is very general, that the revo- 
lutions which convulsed Europe in 1848, com- 
menced with that of France. This is a mistake. 


| They commenced im Sicily in the autumn of 1847. 


Causes of discontent, commencing at the period 
of the pacification of Europe, in 1815, existed be- 
tween the King of Naples and his Sicilian sub- 
jects. At that period they were promised a con- 
stitution, with a representation in the government 


' at Naples; but, under various pretexts, the King 
| of Naples had refused to fulfill the promises which 


had been made. This was a continuing cause of 
discontent and irritation to the Sicilians, But 
there was another grievance of which they com- 
lained, much more formidable, producing real 
aro It was the absence from their estates 
of the nobles and great land proprietors, who re- 
sided in Naples, where all their revenues were ex- 
pended, to the injury and impoverishment of the 
Island of Sicily. The rents paid by the tenants 
to their landlords were exorbitant, and collected 
with more than English rigor. 
ally a subject of complaint; and the minds of the 
pow of Italy generally, beginning to be agitated 

y the first tremblings, indicating coming convul- 
sions, were in a condition to remember past as well 
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| 


This was natur- | 


as present grievances; and an event which had oc- | 


curred a little while previously, hastened the pro- 
gress of the spirit of discontent, and stimulated 


the people to demand of the King the fulfillment | 


of old guarantees and pledges. 


Gregory XVI. died in 1846, and was succeeded | 


on the Pontifical throne by Pius IX. This event 
lay at the foundation, and was the precursor of the 
great convulsions which have since shaken Eu- 
rope. Pius IX., a wise, liberal, and good man, 
devoted himself, from the moment of his acces- 
sion to the Papal throne, to the correction of the 
enormous abuses which existed in the administra- 
tion of the temporal government of the Estates of 
the Church; and there is no doubt that, looking 
beyond them, he was anxious for the regeneration 
of Italy. Remembering what she had been, see- 
ing everywhere around him the wrecks of her 
former power, and the living evidences of her 
present degeneracy, it was natural that he should 


| feel himself called on to do something for her re- 


generation and restoration. But his first duty 
was to his own subjects, and his first act was an 
act of amnesty. 

At the period of his accession to the throne, the 
prisons were filled with political offenders—with 
those who had conspired in favor of liberty. 
Thousands were in exile, wandering in strange 
lands, some in England, some in our own coun- 
try. By the proclamation of amnesty, the doors 
of the prisons were thrown wide open, and those 


' who were languishing in exile were invited to re- 


turn to their own homes, where security would 
These men, 
the victims of arbitrary power, returning to their 
own land, became apeneien of the gospel of lib- 
erty totheir countrymen. Buteven their absence, 
instead of profiting, had been hurtful to arbitrary 
rule, by prompting the inquiry as to the authority 
by which men were banished for opinion’s sake. 
On their return, everywhere objects of universal 


| interest, they were received as victors are received, 


coming fresh from fields of battle, with demon- 
The principles 
of political liberty, long fermenting in the minds 
of the people, were about to be put in practice, 
and the Pope was regarded everywhere as the 
patron of liberal institutions, and the future head 
of a united Italian Government. Throughout the 
whole of the peninsula were felt the indications of 
coming change. The great deeps of society were 
heaving with agitation, as does the sea sometimes 
at the approach of a storm. Men’s minds were la- 
boring with new ideas, in new channels of thought. 
All at once, as if moved by some sudden and com- 
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causes of discontent to which I have referred, the 


Although this be true, we must not || Sicilians demanded of their king a fulfillment of 
| conclude, without other proof than that which is 


| his promises, and a redress of grievances. Re- 
fusing both, they rose in insurrection, and thus 
| became the leaders in the van of the battle for free- 


dom. Troops were sent from Naples, and the enty 
of Palermo was besieged. This was in December, 
1847. The mountaineers of Calabria hearing that 
the war lad begun, hastened down from their hills, 


joined their brethren and fought by their side. 
| The enthusiasm for freedom pervaded all classes, 


W omen mingied in the ranks, exhorting their sons, 
husbands, and brothers to fight bravely; whilst 


| the priests stood by to administer consolation and 


bless the dying. The flame spread. The Nea- 


| politans rose and demanded political privileges. 
| I | 


|| Their demands were met by the proclamation of 
| martial law. 


Naples was declared in a state of 
siege. The guns of St. Elmo were trained upon 
the city. Batteries of flying artillery, and squad- 
rons of cavalry occupied the streets; and the King 
declared, that rather than concede a jot or tittle to 


| the demands of the people, he would make the 


| city a heap of ruins. 


} This was on the 27th of 
January, 1848. During the whole of the 2eth the 
people were preparing for the anticipated conflict. 
On the morning of the 29th, the dismissal of the 
Ministry and a constitutional form of government 
based on the principles of that of Belgium, were 
proclaimed. 

About the sametime, the King of Sardinia, and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany granted constitutions 
to their respective subjects, securing to them the 
important privileges of representative government, 

In the spring of 1848, the Pope, who had been 
engaged in getting rid of the legacy of abuses be- 
queathed to him by his predecessor, submitted to 
his subjects the plan of a constitution, framed by 
an intelligent body of representatives, convoked by 
him from different parts of the Papal States. It 
was liberal in its concession of privileges, and such 
as might have been anticipated, at the hands of a 
ruler, aiming to elevatethe condition of his subjects. 
The people flocked from all parts of his dominions 
to swear allegiance to it. But, whilst the masses 
everywhere received it with demonstrations of en- 
thusiastic satisfaction, the Austrian partyin Rome, 
predicted as the results of it, not only temporal an- 
archy, but the overthrow of the spiritual power of 
the Papacy. Thus, from the period of the adop- 
tion of the constitution onward, until the flight of 
the Pope, in the November following, there were 
two parties arrayed against each other ina spirit 
of bitter hostility. But notwithstanding the eivil 
dissensions prevailing in the Papal States, grow- 
ing out. of the constitution, its promulgation was 
the signal for rising in those parts of ltaly, hitherto 
least disturbed by popular dissensions and com- 
motions. The Austrian provinces of Italy, lying 
between the foot of the Alps and the Apennines, 


, and extending from the lagunes of Venice to the 


borders of Sardinia,embracing Venice, Lombardy, 
and virtually the Duchies of Parma and Modena, 
weary of foreign domination, prepared to cast it 
off. Venice revolted and drove out the Austrian 
troops; Padua, Vicenza and Milan followed her 
example; and in a few days the whole of the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom was vp in arms to assert 
the independence of Italy. The enthusiasm was 
universal; it pervaded all classes and conditions of 
society—noble and peasant, old men and young, 
boys and women, priests and Jaymen—all were in 
arms; and everywhere the Austrian troops, the 


| best disciplined soldiers in Europe, were flying 


before this popular militia. Milan was beseged 
by an immense army under Radetzky. During 
five days and nights his heavy batteries thundered 
upon the city; but true to the cause of Italian lib- 
erty and independence, which they had sworn to 


' defend, the courage of its defenders flagged nota 


mon impulse, the people seemed to have discov- | 


ered that rights which were theirs by birth had 
been denied them. 
In this state of things, operated upon by the 


| 


moment. The King of Sardinia was marching to 
their deliverance; and their gompatriots of Venice 
and Lombardy were flocking to join his standard. 
Emulating each other in patriotic sacrifices and 
privations, men and women labored together upon 
the barricades, by which the advance of the enemy 
was to be impeded, should he attempt to carry the 
city by storm. Where these temporary breast- 
works were deficient, they were strengthened by 
piling up household furniture against them; and 
for this purpose, beds, bedding, sofas, and every 
kind of article adapted to the purpose, were prof- 
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fered with the alacrity inspired by patriotic ardor. 


Seeing the determination of the city to endureevery || 


extrevity rather than surrender, and aware of the 


approach of Charles Albert, and the rising of the 


people of Lombardy in his rear, Radetzky was at 
length compelled to retreat, 

At this moment Austrian power in Italy was 
verging to its fall. Its rule had been one of un- 
mitigated rigor; and being a foreign one, was on 
that account the more hateful to those over whom 
it was exercised. Unchanged in its principles; 
standing alone in the exercise of arbitrary author- 
ity in Italy, like the last fortress which holds out 
in a conquered land, it was the object of attack on 
all sides. At home the Metternich ministry had 
fallen; Vienna was in insurrection; Hungary in 
a state of open and successful revolt; and Ra- 
detzky, the Jast prop of Austrian power south of 
the Alps, pressed not only by the insurrectionary 
forces of ihe Austrian provinees of Italy, but 
likewise by a numerous and formidable Sardinian 
army, ied by the King himself, was forced to re- 
treat, and in- danger of being compelled to evacu- 
ate Italy. Lut the ambition of Charles Albert, 
more intent on an Italian throne than the deliver- 
ance of Italy from foreign rule and the evils of 
arbitrary governinent, did not choose to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances which were not yet ripe 
for his own schemes of personal aggrandizement. 
‘The moment of favorable opportunity was thus 
permitted to escape. The tide which leads to the 
fortune of nations, as well as of individuals, was 
not taken at its flood. Dissension began to mani- 
fest itseif in the Patriotranks. Rome wasa scene 
of discord, on which opposing factions mutually 
charged each other with treason to the country, 
or hostility to the Church. Charles Albert, wait- 
ing tillthefriends of [Italian independence, hopeless 
of success through their own efforts, should offer 
him thethrone of united Italy, permitted Radetzky 
to restore the confidence of his troops, recover 
lost ground, and again assume the offensive; and, 


finally, ail that liberty had gained in Upper Italy | 


was lost on the plains of Novara, where the army 
of Charles and his few republican allies, who 
stood by him to the last, because they hated Aus- 
trian tyranny more than they feared his ambition, 
were overtaken by a disastrous defeat. Austria 
having thus recovered dominion in Italy—a do- 
minion which was irrecoverably lost, but for crimi- 
nal dissensions and selfish ambition, set to work to 
gather together the fragments of arbitrary power 
and reconstruct them anew. Her army and her 
policy were both put at the command of the ene- 
mies of liberal institutions in [taly. The King of 
Naples and the Duke of Tuscany began to with- 
draw one by one the privileges which, a few 
months before, they had conceded to their subjects. 
The example which Rome afforded to the neigh- 
boring kingdoms in the latter months of 1847 and 
the early half of 1848, had now become a spectacle 
of folly, exhibiting the disgraceful feuds of con- 
iemptible factions struggling for the little remnant 
of unsubstantial power which anarchy had left in 
the hands of feeble and incompetent rulers. In- 
subordination, a kind of legalized insurrection, in 
whose hands the ministers of the Pope were pup- 
pets, prevailed in Rome. ‘The Pope, thwarted on 
the one hand by those who labored for the resto- 
ration of old abuses, and en the other by those 
who regarded all government as a violation of 
popular rights, was powerless. Moderate parties 
are always without influence in periods of great 


civil commotions; and those who guided the 


counsels of the Pope, as well as the Pope himself, . 


were essentially of this character. 

At the time of his accession, as I have already 
stated, Rome was the prey of frightful abuses, 
both in the exercise of power, and the adininistra- 
tion of the finances. Men were exiled for their 
opiniens; or, being obnoxious to the resentment of 
those in power, weregmprisoned or banished on 
the slirhtest pretexts. The taxes were burden- 
some; but still the finances were in disorder—with 
deficits constantly increasing. But a smali por- 
tion of the taxes to which industry of all kinds 
was subject, reached the public treasury. The 


revenues stuck to every intermediary hand in- | 


trusted with their collection or disbursement. 
Monopolies of the most oppressive character were 
not only tolerated by the Government, but patron- 


ized and protected by it. Pius IX had laid the 
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axe to the root of these abuses; but in extirpating | 
them, he had made enemies of those who had 
profited by their exercise. Many of the old Car- | 
dinals feared that the influences of the new civil 
institutions would be hurtful or destructive to the 


| spiritual supremacy of the Pope; and it must be 


admitted that the connection of temporal and spirit- 
ual powers, as they were formerly exercised, 


| was intimate, and to some extent dependent, one 


upon the other. But this is not the place to dis- 
cuss the question, whether the reforms and conces- 
sions which had been made, were incompatible 
with the spiritual power of the successor of St. 
Peter or not. 
but a skillful and steady hand was necessary to put 
the new institutions in motion, and prevent conflict 
between them and the spiritual prerogatives of the 
Pope. No such hand was found, until it was too 
late to reconcile the conflicting elements put in 
motion by ultra progressionists on the one side, | 
and ultra retrogradists on the other. It is true 


| that Rossi was at last called to the head of affairs; 


but before he took the helm, the vessel! of state 
was already driving upon the breakers. If any 
hand could have arrested its course and turned it 
aside, it was the hand of that great man, who, 
after having undergone the strangest vicissitudes 
of fortune, having served, after being several 
times an exile, various Powers in the highest offi- 
ces of state, died at length the head of the Papal 
ministry, by the hand of an assassin, whilst en- 
gaged in a noble effort to consolidate the elements 
of constitutional libertyin Rome. His death was 
the signal for the flight of the Pope, and the begin- 
ning of the reign of anarchy—deposed at last to 
make way for returning despotism. 

But, Mr. President, France and Italy were not 
the only theaters of convulsion and change during 
the ever-memorable period to which | have been 
referring. Eastern and Central Europe were 
swept over by thesame flood, and which receding 
afterwards, left in its wake the same wrecks. 
Hungary, discontented with Austrian rule, every- 
where arbitrary and oppressive, endeavored to 
cast it off. The struggle was a gallant and pro- 
tracted one; and had it not been for the dissen- 
sions amongst its chiefs, and finally the treason of 
one of them, and the intervention of Russia, with 
a powerful army, it would, in all probalility, have | 
been successful. Prussia, and most of the smaller 
German States, operated on by the same disturb- 
ing causes, made concessions in time to prevent 
violent and bloody revolutions. But al! of them 
had to submit to great and fundamental changes 
in their constitutions, in order to ward off ereater 


| and more violent ones. These Governments, in- 


stead of nerving themselves to resist the torrent 


| which had swept away so many others, poli- 


ticly cast themselves into it, in order to guide it 
into channels the least destructive. The conse- 
quence was, that while it was impossible to pre- 
vent innovation, and the subversion of some of 
their old prerogatives, their thrones and dynasties 
were saved. But whatever may have heen at one 
time rained for the cause of republican rovern- 
ment, whatever concessions may have been made 
by despotic power, apprehensive for its very ex- 
istence, most of these concessions and a “quisitions 
have been since retracted or lost, so that at pres- 
ent few vestizes of themremain. ‘Their retrogres- 
sion has been even more rapid than their advance; 
but notwithstanding this, | cannot help but think 
that the great popular deluge, which inundated the 
Continent of Europe in 1848, left behind it in the 
soil principles of fertility which wil! hereafter pro- 
duce a more vigorous growth of popular princi- 
ples. 

Mr. President, my object in stating, at so much 
length, the condition of things in Europe previ- 
ous to the revolutions of 1848, and the promi- 
nent features in their progress after their com- 
mencement, I trust has been obvious to the Senate. 
My design was to show, that in Italy, as well as 
France, republicanism was but one element in the 


| combination which produced them: and that alone 


it was not strong enough to maintain itself, when 
despotic power, recovering from the blow which 
it had received, prepared to reassert its power. [n 
Sicily, as I have endeavored to show, the refusal 
of the King of Naples to redeem the pledges of his 


| predecessors, and the absenteeism of the nobles 
| and great landlords from their estates, were the 
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grievances principally complained of. 


In Venice 
and Lombardy, the severity of Austrian Me, 


_ ane ne rule, hos. 
tility to foreign domination, and an anxious desir 

| for the union and independence of Italy, were the 
@ he 


moving causes. In Rome, the revolution Wa 
& 


produced and controlled bya multiplicity of jarrin 
r » % ° - ig 

elements. The Pope, in endeavoring to corres, 
the monstrous abuses which he found existing in 
i 


all departments of the Government, at the time o¢ 
his elevation to the Pontifical chair, alienated 
Sa “U 


| from him all those who had derived profit from 


| this corrupt source. 


In my judgment they were not; || 


Another class, the older ang 
more influential Cardinals, alarmed at the conres. 
sions made tothe people, and fearing from them 


| a conflict with their own privileges, became oppo- 


| sustained by the people, these elements of 


nents of the Government, and never ceased to 
intrigue against it. Butif he had been cordially 

: Oppo- 
sition, powerful as they were, would not hays 
been able to thwart, effectually, the Operations of 
the systern of Government established by the Coy. 


y 
stitation. The people, however, were not satis. 


| fied with the concessions which had been made ty 


| Naples—the Pope had no sympathy; nor could he 


them; and imstead of rallying to sustain the Pong 
against the opposition which was pressing him 
from the other side, they were clamorous in their 
demands for new concessions and larger priy. 
ileges; and eventually suffered themse!ves to be 
made the instruments by which a Governmen: 
designed for their own benefit and protection, was 
to be obstructed or overthrown. From the rulers 
of neighboring Governments—Spain, Austria, and 
look for aid to any of them. All of them, Austria 
and Naples especially, blaming him for what they 
termed his example of dangerous and mischiev- 
ous innovations, were engaged in constant in- 
trigzues—sometimes stimulating the people to out- 
breaks, in order to make the Government which 
did not restrain them odious or contemptible, but 
always covertly aiding the faction laboring for 
the restoration of despotic power. The Goverp- 
ment assailed on both sides, from above and be- 
low, although upheld in the last months of its 
existence by the strong arm of Rossi, had acquired 


'too much of a downward proclivity, before his 


appointment, to be rescued from destruction. This 
Minister, slain by the hand of an assassin, and 
the Pope a fugitive, a Republic was proclaimed, 
which, after a few months of tumultuous existence, 
was overthrown by France. After the flight of 
the Pope, and the overthrow of the Republic i: 
Rome, Austria soon brought back her revolted 
provinces in Italy to the subjection of her arbi 
trary sway. But we are not to conclude froni 
this, nor from the overthrow of the Republic in 
Zome by the arms of France, nor the subjuga- 
tion of Hungary; through the intervention of Rus 
sia, that republican sentiments have been extin- 
cuished in Europe, or that they have even declined 
or retrograded there. Taking advantage of favor 
able circumstances, the principles of popular sor- 
ereignty were for awhile in the ascendant; bu: 
absolute power rallying from its temporary check, 
by the use of force and fraud, has recovered, in 
a great degree, the ground which it had lost. But 
all this proves no more, than that the republican 
sentiment is not yet strong enough and well enough 
schooled to withstand the combinations which des 
potic power is able to make with ignorance and 
prejudice for its suppression. 
itis true, Mr. President, that the republican 
Governments which rose on the ruins of the olé 
despotisms, were guilty of many excesses and of 
great follies. But is this wonderful? Would: 
not be more so, that emerging from the degrads- 
tion and ignorance in which it is the policy . 
despotic rulers to keep their subjects, if they hee 
shown themselves at once forbearing, moderate, 
and wise, in the exercise of the powers of govert!: 
ment—a science the most difficult of all, and re 
quiring the largest expe rience? In the ordinary, 
everyday pursuits of life, and the occupations 0! 
men, experience is necessary to success. 50 It 18 
in the exercise of the functions of government— 
in adapting it to the condition of the people, and 
the multifarious wants of society. The late revo- 
lutions were a step forward, teaching the peop'e 
atonce their strength and their weakness, and pre- 
paring them atsome future and more cry ire day 
for the vindication and maintenance of their rights. 
My hope, Mr. President, for the liberation 0 
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Cyrope and the reascendency of republican 
~ ia js twofold, or rather derived from two 
a First, from the increased intelligence of 
‘ne people, Which is a necessary effect of modern 
 wements; and second, from the influence of 
prt sropinion, gradually becoming stronger than 
‘even the arbitrary will of kings. 
Heretofore the despotic rulers of the contunent 
¢ Europe have found it easy to shut out from 
their subjects the influence of examples leading to 
ymparison of their own condition with that of 
sople governed by liberal institutions. Knowl- 
joe, especially political knowledge, was carefully 
excluded. But modern improvements have ren- 
jered this political isolation of nations impracti- 
‘able. The United States and Europe have been 
ade neighbors by the improvements of the last 
joren of Years In Ocean navigation. Our ideas, 
“ well as the productions of our soil, are wafted 
the shores of the Old World, against wind and 
je, by the power of steam; and in our own day 
we may see the former traversing the ocean on the 
ings of the lightning. it has become as impos- 
le for European rulers to shut out the influence 
four ideas from their subjects as it would be to 
exclude the rays of the sun. But it is not only 
einfluence of republican sentiments and ideas 
that is undermining despotic power in Europe. 


sources: 


4 


" 


Some of its most essential means of sustaining and 
erpetuating itself are giving way before the force 
f modern improvements—improvements which 
they cannot check without falling behind the age, | 
and losing as much in this way as they would | 
sain in the other. The police system has been 
eretofore One of the great props of arbitrary 
ower. By it every individual, and the move- 
ments of every individual, were subjected to a 
sysiem of surveillance altogether incompatible 
with the freedom of locomotion, placing every one 
n its power, and preventing ali correspondence 
which the Government might think proper to pro- 
scribe. One of the means, and a most effectual one 
e hands of the police, was the passport sys- 
tem, which gave to its agents the power over the 
movements of individuals, which instinct gives to 
the bloodhound. Passports, necessary to every 
man going beyond the precinets of his own village, 
enabled the agents of the police department to trace 
him atevery step he might take. ‘These passports, 
vised at every town, for the next to which the trav- 
eer was proceeding, guided them on his tracks, 
and kept him always substantially n their sight. 
Railroads and telegraph lines have, In a great 
easure, destroyed the efficacy of this engine of 
spotic surveillance. ‘The railway trains, passing 
from one great town to another, are not subjected, 
nd cannot be subjected, without in a great meas- 
ire destroying their very objects, and their ability 
‘ompete with similar means of communication 
elsewhere. ‘hey cannot be delayed at every vil- 
age, in order that the passports of the passengers 
may be vised, and their luggage examined. In this 
way, men and ideas are both—comparatively, at 
any rate—left free to travel. This is one of the 
means which is working a revolution in the con- 
lion of European society, and giving to the ene- 
mes of despotism a power to concentrate and 
combine, which they have never before possessed. 
rhese improvements, railways and telegraph lines, 
are new channels, through which intelligence cir- 
ates with comparative freedom; and they are 
destined, in my judgment, to be one of the most 
powerful means of revolutionizing the systems 

f civil and political society and Governments in 
Europe. - 

The other source to which I have looked for the 
regeneration of European society and Governments 
is the influence of popular opinion, circulating 
‘trough all these channels, operating upon kings 
andrulers. ‘These modern improvements, to which 

have referred, weakening their power, must, to 
some extent, render them accessible to public opin- 
m, reaching them through so many avenues. I 
«now that despots are slow to learn, and hard to be 
moved; but it is impossible that they can remain 
“together insensible to the influences of this per- | 
vading power—a power destined, I feel assured, 
“ become stronger and stronger until that which 
they have so long exercised must bend before it. 
| must, at length, teach them wisdom; and wis- | 
“om will lead them to concessions, such as the | 
advancing civilization of the age demands. The 
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prin- || rights, in whatever modified form it may be, of 


| representative gevernment must be conceded to the 


people, who will, little by little, become schooled 
in their duties to themselves. As they learn their 
rights, they wii! learn alse that moderation in their 
exercise iS necesscry ts their existence. Thus, 
Mr. President, I hope that the rulers of European 
nations, under the influence of public opinion, will 
see the necessity of conceding new privileges to 
their subjects; and that the latter, by the exercise 
of these, will become qualified for the enjoyment 
of still greater ones, and at length for the exercise 
of the high power and privilege of governing 
themselves. If this view of the subject be cor- 
rect, the next revolutions will begin at the top and 
not at the bottom of society. Circumstances, 
compellin r kings to concede to their subjects those 
great natural rights which belong to all men, will 
still leave enough of their power to prevent all ex- 
cess in their exercise, until the people, trained and 
schooled in the knowledge and duties of citizens, 
will assume the rizht to govern themselves. 

I do not deny, Mr. President, that late events 
in Europe exhibit some discouraging features. It 
would be folly to do so; but, in my judgment, it 
would be greater folly to despair of the future 
renovation and regeneration of republican institu- 
tions in Europe. As I have already said, I am a 
firm, religious believer in human progress, in the 
advance of the human mind and human institu- 
tions towards perfection. I know that their ad- 
vance is not steady and with equal steps: that 
there are vacillations, periods when they stand still, 
moments when they go backward ;—but that their 
direction 1s onward and forward is evident from 
every tradition, and from all history. And that re- 
publican institutions are those most natural and 
dearest to the human heart, is witnessed by the en- 
thusiasm with which men devote themselves to 
death for their maintenance—by the more than vet- 
eran gallantry of the Parisian populace, and the 
tears of the disbanded Hungarian regiments, flow- 
ing whilst begging for little particles of their flags, 
mementoes of liberty, to be worn in their bosoms, 
when they should be tenants of Austrian prisons, 
or exiles in strange lands. 

Mr. President, | come at length to the second 
conclusion deduced by my distinguished friend 
{[Mr. Bet] from the existing conditions of things 
in Europe—the probability of a leacue of the des- 
pots of the Old World against the republican insti- 
tutions of the New. This conclusion is drawn 
partly from the antipath y—the natural repugnancy 
existing between despotic and republican institu- 
tions, and partly from the actual causes of offense 
which the despotic Governments may find in the 
active sympathy which the United States have 
manifested for their subjects, in a state of rebel- 
ion against their authority. There is no doubt 
hat the despotic rovernors of Kurope both hate 
and fearus. When I say they fear us, I do not 
mean that they are apprehensive we shall march 
armies into their territories to lay them waste, or 
put their cities and towns under contribution. I 
mean, that they fear our example—the example 
of our marvelous progress in the elements of 
wealth, greatness and power; an example con- 
stantly exciting comparisons in the minds of their 
subjects, between their condition and ours. Al- 
though separated from them by an ocean, three 
thousand miles wide, this country is still regarded 
by them asa burning edifice would be regarded 
by him whose dwelling is contiguous, and in dan- 
ger of being consumed. And their jealousy of 
our progress, and their fear of our example upon 
their subjects willincrease as the country increases 
in the elements of greatness and commercial enter- 
prise. Every day is bringing the Old World and 
the New closer together. A few years ago, they 
were divided by months; at present, they are 
scarcely separated by weeks. Steam, applied to 
ocean navigation, has almost annihilated the dis- 
tance between them, and brought them in con- 
tact. Itis this contact they fear, even more than 
the rapidity of our progress, or the prowess of 
our armies. 

That they hate us, and would gladly suppress 
our example by suppressing our institutions, | do 
not doubt in the least. The principles of absolute 
government are,and must always be, antagonistic 
and hostile to republican institutions and popular 
sovereignty. But if we pursue our separate des- 
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tiny, continue to be roverned in our intercourse 
with them by the precepts of the fathers of the 


Republic and a wise internal policy, we shall soon 


be beyond the reach of all despotic combinations 
against our peace and security. 
There are many things to prevent such a league 


as the Senator from Tennessee has predicted = 

first is their immense debt, which presses hke at 
incubus on the Governments most likely to com 
bine against us. 1} 


To increase this debt would | 


to increase the burdens of their subjects, and begs 
discontent at the very moment when 


and quiet would be the most neces: 


internal peace 
ry. ‘het 
preparation to invade us would, in ail probability, 
be attended with consequences disastrous to thet 
selves. ‘The first step would be the imposition of 


additional burdens on the already overloade 
should rs of the people, and the Sift al for t} 
scattered elements of republicanism to combin 


again together; and there would be two mot 
them to it—the imposition of new bu 
dens, and the opportunity which the withdraw 
of a portion of their armies would afford. Can 
be doubted by those who are at all familiar w 
the present state of Europe—with the fact the 
the spirit of freedom on the greater part of the 


Ve 


| Continent is kept down by the bayonet—that the 


to guard, that would justify si 
| as that to which I have referred, viz: ast 


declaration of a war by the despotic Governments 
of the Old World against the republican institu 
tions of the New, would be followed by a rising up 
of the people throughout the length breadth 
of Europe? Sir, I doubt it no an if it 
were an existing fact, that the very moment which 
shall witness the declaration of a war by the abso 
lute Governments of Europe against the United 
States, will witness the friends of freedom again 
in arms to vindicate their liberty, and under hap 
pier auspices than heretofore; for they will 
have allies whose duty to themselves will require 
them to carry their army beyond th 


and 


more ti 


the 


elir own t 


ders to vindicate their own security and punish its 
areressors. 

Mr. President, there are only two circumsta e 
against both of which patriotism has it in its power 


ich a combination 
ate of wm 
Let us 


then adopt the wise and patriotic suggestions ot 
the eloquent Senator from Tennessee, to look to 


preparedness and internal dissensions. 


our defenses, and cultivate a spirit of harmor 
hetween the different sections of the Union. 


the latter, perhaps, more than in a state of mat 
rial preparation, consists our 8 ifety from exterior 
ageressions and danger. 

W hat, sir, are the try 


mv judgment,they consist im those which will units 


best means to this end 


us torether the most closely in the 


bonds of fe 
lowship and interest. I would suggest, therefore, 
that we should encourage improvements of all kind 
calculated to bring the different sectiona of the 


country more nearly together. A knowledge of 


the sent f 


nents and character of one section of the 
Union by the people of the oth er, 18 the i if 
all means to heal asperities and heart-burnineg 
and give to both a proper anporeciation of the fee 


ings entertained towards them by the othe: You 
know very well, Mr. President, that as the South 
becomes better acquainted with the Nort ‘} 
learns that there is no disposition to trample une 
her rights or invade her privileges, except on tl 
part of a few whose morbid sensibilities and e 
able imaginations, lead them to see in your institn 
tions the leaven of destruction; and, on the othe 


hand, as the people of the North come to bea 
quainted with you and your 1 stitulions 
me for thus referring to them, 


, (pard 
over that 
you are neither cruel, overbearing taskmasters, nor 
the natural enemies of their interests nnd progress, 
as many of them had been taught to believe. Lam, 
therefore, in favor of developing the resources of 
the whole country, of opening channels of com 
merce, and thought, by the construction of canals, 
railways, and lines of telegraphic communication , 
which shall combine all sections of the Union, and 
bind them together in bonds of harmony, and en 
lightened interest. Already avenues of this kind 
extend from the Atlantic sea-board to the banks of 
the Mississippi. Let us hope that they will soon 
pass that river, and stretching westward, embrace 
the golden shores of the Pacific. What though 
the Rocky Mountains thrust up their granite ba: 
riers as obstructions in the way of such an enter- 
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prise! Before American genius and energy, ani- 
mated and stimulated by the very magnitude of the 
undertaking, these lofty ranges, like obedient beasts 
of burden, will stoop their backs to receive and 
bear onward the trains which industry will freight 
with the rich products of distant lands! 

Is it to be doubted, Mr. President, that the 
adoption of such a policy; a policy calculated to 
develop the resources of the whole country, by 
uuting North and South in the bonds of com- 
mercial fellowship, and thus uprooting the mutual 
prejudices and jealousies which have heretofore 
existed to disturb their harmony, is our best se- 
curity against foreign combinations and leagues? 

*'The nauons of Europe, inimical to us and our 
institutions, seeing us thus united, powerful, and 
acting in harmony together, as we have hitherto 
acted when danger menaced us, will be careful not 
to molest us; and all combinations, such as weak- 
ness and dissension might invite, will be dissolved 
by our union, and pass away as the shadows pass 
when the sun that casts them has set. But there 
is incumbent upon us another duty: that we 
should not pursue a policy to invite aggression. 
Everything unites in pointing out to us a political 
destiny distinct from that of the nations of the 
Old World. Territorially we are separated from 
them by a wide ocean; politically, by institutions, 
not only dissimilar, but repugnant in their char- 
acter, and which can never be mingled with mu- 
tual advantage. This was early foreseen by the 
Father of the Republic, who, in his Farewell 
Address, earnestly admonished his countrymen 
against all entangling alliances with other nations. 

Mr. President, in the course of this debate, I 
am aware tt has been contended, that the policy 
enforced with such earnestness, and with such a 
fervent conviction of its justice and adaptation to 
our condition, by Washington, has been either 
repudiated or denied to be his. This view of it 
was first proclaimed by the stranger who came 
hither as our guest, but who straightway set him- 
self up as a teacher of our duty, and the expounder 
of the views of our statesmen. He has boldly 


proclaimed to the American people that they have | 


misunderstood the teachings of Washington and 


his successors; and by the influence of his glow- | 


ing aud marvelous rhetoric, he has made converts, 
not only amongst the people, but likewise of mem- 
bers of our own body, the most distinguished for 
ability and talents. Amongst those who entertain 
the views first proclaimed by the Hungarian chief, 
is the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, {Mr 
Sovure,) who enforced them upon the Senate and 
the country, in a speech as remarkable for its in- 
geuuity as for the eloquent impressiveness with 
which it was delivered. That honorable Senator 
contended that Washington had never been the 
advocate of a policy, which he has termed the 
** policy of impassiveness,’’ or, in other words, of 
the commonly-understood recommendations of the 
Farewell Address. 

Itis not my design, Mr. President, to attempt 
a systematic reply to the arguments of the eloquent 
Senator from Louisiana; but I feel disposed to 
show that he was mistaken in supposing chat the 
earlier recommendations of Washington, as under- 
stood by his cotemporaries, and acted upon by his 
successors in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, were repudiated or retracted. In order to 
prove that Washington was not an advocate of 
the policy of non-intervention, he refers to the ex- 


planation given by him of his proclamation of | 


neutrality, issued on the 22d of April, 1793—an 
explanation given to Mr. Jefferson. In that ex- 
planation, Mr. Jefferson states, that he ‘ apolo- 
gized for the use of the term neutrality, declaring 
that he never had any idea that he could prevent 
Congress from declaring war.’’ Who supposes 
that the President ever had any such power? Who 
supposes that the proclamation 
any other purpose than that of keeping the people 
quiet, and of informing them that it was the policy 
of the Government of the United States to abstain 


from mixing themselves up and interfering in the | 


quarrels of European nations? This is all that 
can be inferred from it. This is all that was in- 
tended by it. The distinguished Senator, however, 


seems to infer from it, that Washington designed | 
to say that the principle of the recommendation | 
was temporary, and only intended to apply to the |, | 
state of things then existing. In this, I think, he || jected enterprise. 


| whole of Europe. | 
duty, or even justifiable, it would have been in that | 


yas intended for | 


/ might have been just. 
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is clearly mistaken. Europe was then in the throes | 
of convulsion, produced by the French revolution, 


and it was the desire of Washington that the 
people of the United States should do nothing to 
embroil the Government with any of the belligerent 
Powers. Nor was the policy of non-intervention, 
which the proclamation so strongly enjoined, mere- 
ly temporary in its character, and proper to the 
infant condition of the country and its institutions. 


It was the same, afterwards, enforced so earnestly | 
This shows that the 


in the Farewell Address. 
honorable Senator is mistaken, in supposing that 


Washington himself looked upon its recommend- | 
ation to observe neutrality, as being temporary | 


and only applicable to the existing occasion. 

The next reference of the Senator in support of 
the same view, is to the instructions given to Mr. 
Jay when representing the United States in the 
capacity of Minister at the Court of London. He 
was directed to obtain access to the Ministers of 


Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, then in England, | 


and sound them ‘* upon the probability of an alli- 
ance with their nations to support the principles”’ 
of the armed neutrality, a league then existing 
amongstthese Powers. From this he infers, that 
at this period the principles of the proclamation of 
the previous year had been abandoned. But there 
is nothing in the instructions to which I have just 
referred in the slightest degree incompatible with 
the proclamation. Nobody repudiates an alliance 


_with foreign Powers when its object is their mu- || policy announced by Mr. Monroe, and which has 


Our rights as a neutral nation |; 
were at that time disregarded by both England | 


tual protection. 


and France; and the object of the proposed alliance 
with the northern Powers was to 
rights respected. But an alliance for the protec- 
tion of our own interests is a very different thing 


| from an interference between two belligerent Pow- | 


ers, with neither of whom we are connected by 
any other ties than those of the common relation- 
ship of nations. For the same purpose the dis- 
tinguished Senator quotes the instructions of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe, then Minister 
to France. This was in 1794. These instruc- 
tions were to the effect, that Washington was 
friendly to the French revolution, and desirous of 
its success; and contained a clause in which it was 
stated that he ‘* was incapable of assenting to the 
right of any foreign Prince to meddle with its in- 


| terior arrangements’’—that is, with the interior 


arrangements of France. What does this amount 
to? Not surely to a declaration on the part of the 
Government that it would ‘intervene to prevent 
intervention,’’ or even that it would be judicious 
to do so. Much as we owed to France for her in- 
tervention in our behalf, but with a view to humble 
her ancient rival, we nevertheless stood neutral in 
the contest in which she was engaged with the 
If ever intervention had beena 


case, in behalf of our ancient ally struggling with 
a world in arms. But Washington carefully ab- 


stained from it,and the declaration which has been | 


referred to is no morethan an annunciation of his 
own sentiments—-adverse to the rights of one na- 
tion to meddle in the domestic concerns of another. 
The opponents of intervention recognize as fully 
as its friends the principle embraced in this decla- 
ration. They think it wrong for one nation to 


interfere in the internal arrangements of another; | 


but this is very different from protesting or going 
to war to prevent it. 

The next argument of the Senator is drawn from 
the correspondence of General Hamilton with Gen- 
eral Miranda, in relation to an expedition for the 
liberation of the Spanish colonies in South Amer- 
ica. This liberation was to be accomplished by 


the joint intervention of the United States and | 


Great Britain; and the Senator infers, from the 
friendship and confidential relations which had 
always existed between Washington and Hamil- 
ton, that the former must have been acquainted 
with the design and approved it. This inference 
is illogical. 
silent on the subject of our policy in relation to 


and so solemnly expressed, beth in his official 
communications and private correspondence, from 
his friendly relations with the author of the pro- 
And these views were ex- 


| to wait until danger menaces us nearly—unui} i; jy 


make these | 


behalf would have been of no avail? 


If Washington had been previously | 


nian ita 
a 


[April ge, 
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pressed both before and after the 
to. But, Mr. President, even if 
sanction of this enterprise could be 
I can see in the object of it, that which dic, 

guishes it essentially from modern interven; = 
At this period the French Republic had yiry a 
ceased to exist. The United States was — y 
existing free Government, unless England may |. 
so regarded; and it might not conflict in the a 
tion of many with the general policy of nen-ine. 
vention to form a league for self-preservation. Ty 
unite, therefore, with England to establish re vu! 
lican governments on our Own continent, with » 
view to our Own preservation and interest, jg , ; 
necessary departure from the policy of Washino. 
ton. It has never been contended, to my know) 
edge, by the opponents of intervention, tha: ; 
might not be proper to form alliances for our ow, 
security. And in doing so, we are not compe 4 


period referred 
W ashingtoy’, 
proved, | think 


0 


lled 


present at our doors, before we make Preparation 
to meet it, or ward it off. It would be folly to go 


|so. But, sir, is there not a great difference jy. 


tween entering into alliances for our own benef: 
and preservation, and of interfering in behalf 9; 
others at the risk of our security and peace, if not 
of our existence? 

The strongest argument of the friends of inter. 


| vention, the one on which they rely with mos, 


confidence, is that which they derive from the 
received the sanction of most of our statesmen, | 
refer to his declaration, that any interference by 
European Governments with republican Span. 
ish Aeituin would be ‘‘ regarded as dangerous 
to our peace and safety, and the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.’’ At this period the “Holy Alliance,” ihe 
alliance of European despots against liberty and 
liberal institutions, was still existing. Its mission 


| was the restoration of thrones, and the resubjugs- 


tion of revolted peoples. It had turned its eyes 
to South America, and talked of reconquering 
for Spain her revolted colonies. In this state of 
things, and with a view, as was distinctly ex- 
pressed, to the ‘peace and safety”’ of the United 
States, the declaration of Mr. Monroe was made, 
that we would regard any interference of the Euro- 
pean Governments with the republican provinces 
of Spanish America as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards us. Here, it will be 
perceived that the object of interference on the part 
of our Government was the preservation of peace, 


_ of our own safety, which might be endangered by 
| the restoration of despotic power on our own con- 


tinent. It was a step taken to avert danger, 
while danger was yet at a distance. But such 


| interference as this is very different from the kind 
_of interference now proposed. 


If Mr. Monroe 
did not so consider it, why did he not interfere in 
behalf of Greece ? Why did he not protest against 


_ the despoticrigor exercised towards poor, despoiled, 


and dismembered Poland? Will it be said that 
because her fate was fixed, interference in Ler 
Why net? 
If it would avail in preventing the aggression 0! 


one nation against another, why should it not 


avail in mitigating the rigor with which one ne 
tion exercises the power it possesses over &l- 
other? Icanseeno reason why it should not beas 
efficient in the one case as in the other. I do no! 
believe it would avail in either; and therefore it's 


_ that 1 am opposed to interference, except in cases 


where our own interest and security demand tt. 

To show, further, that about this period, the 
policy which the distinguished Senator denom 
nates ** the policy of impassiveness,”” had cease’ 
to govern us in our intercourse with other ne 
tions, he quotes a number of passages from the 
conversations and correspondence of Mr. Can- 
ning, the British Prime Minister, and Mr. Rust, 
our Ambassador at London. These convers* 


| tions referred to a design, then supposed to exist, 


on the part of the ** Holy Alliance,” of atiemp> 


| ing the reconquest of the Spanish American co’ 
our intercourse with other nations, the inference || 
But surely it is going too | 
far to infer that he had changed his views, so often || 


nies, lately become independent; and the Senatc’ 
seems to think these conversations very clearly 
indicate that the policy of the Farewell Address, 
as it is understood by the opponents of interye? 
tion, had been abandoned previously to that time. 
In this I think he was mistaken; and a short ae 
tation from a dispatch of Mr. Rush himself, to 
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ican Secretary of State, dated a few days well to all nations and to all men. My politics are plain 
Americe -ersations referred to, will prove it. |, #@4 simple. I think every nation has a right to establish 
after the — f sles Wgiel “ E i! i ; * || that form of government under which it conceives it may 
It says speaking of uniting with England In & || jive most happy, provided it infracts no right or is not dan 
protest against the contemplated movement in re- | gerous to others; and that no governments ought to inter- 


tan to the Spanish American provinces: fere with the internal concerns of another, except for the 
ato! 7 


jatl security of what is due to themselves.” 
« Would not such a step wear the appearance of the | 


raited States implicating themselves in the political con- | Here*the principle for which I have been con- 
etions of Europe? The foreign policy of the United || tending is laid down distinctly. Itis undoubtedly 
sates has been essentially bottomed on the great maxim of che true principle. and the oaly o ee idl 
eeerving peace and harmony with all nations, without | P pie, . nly one consistent with 
ae ding any, or forming entangling alliances with any. | the equality and security of nations. In the eye 
pon the institutions, as upon the dissensions of the Eu- || of the public law, regulating the intercourse of 
mpean Powers, the Government and people of the United | nations, all nations are equal. Republics, mon- 
states might form, and even express, their speculative con- intel etbiiinelid oll Giewn ‘al Zs tatine 
jsions 3 but it has been no partot their past conduct to in- arenes y au oc Ta les, a lave 1e same rights. 
ee with the one, or, being unmolested themselves, to || What is justifiable on the part of one is equally 
wecome parties to the other”? justifiable on the part of another. Russia had, 
Can anything be more explicit than this? It || therefore, the same right to interfere in the quarrel 
shows conclusively, I think, that Mr. Rush sull between Austria and Hungary, that France had 
yeld to the old Washingtonian docrine of non-in- || to interfere between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
tervention. l can colonies. But the act of interference on the 
Before quitting this branch of the subject, I de- || part of these nations, on the part neither of Rus- 
sire to examine how far it is correct, as is alleged || sian or France, was an act of disinterestedness 
by the advocates of intervention, that Washington || The object, in both cases, was the advantage of 
had abandoned the precepts of the Farewell Ad- | the interfering nation—that of France to prostrate 
jress, in relation to the policy which should gov- | an old rival; that of Russia to check the progress 
ern us in our intercourse with foreign nations. I || of free institutions threatening the contiguous des- 
have had occasion, in my brief and hurried re- | potisms, of which she was one, with danger. 
view of the argument of the eloquent Senator from With the justice or propriety of the interference 
Louisiana, [Mr. Souce,] to refer to the construc- | of Russia | have nothing tosay—nothing, at least, 
tion put upon the language used by Washington || in defense of it. But | repeat, in the language of 
in his instructions to Ministers, and in other com- | Washington’s letter to Lafayette, that no nation 
munications, and endeavored to show that such || ought to interfere with the internal concerns of 
construction was erroneous. I now propose to || another, except for the security due to itself, 
prove this, by referring to a series of communica- This policy, Mr. President, the policy of non- 
tions, commencing at a point of time anterior to || interference, was inaugurated with the Govern- 
the Farewell Address, and coming down nearly to || ment, and has ever since been acted upon by it in 
the period of his death. These communications | its intercourse with other nations. Under it the 
will leave no doubt on the mind of any one that | United States have grown up and prospered in all 
he continued to adhere to the precepts of the || the elements of wealth and power with a rapidity 
Farewell Address, with an unchanging conviction || unexampled by that of any other nation in any 
of their propriety and justice. other age. In population, in commerce, in the 
[ wil’ not delay the Senate with extracts from || development of our industrial resources, in terri- 
the Farewell Address. Every one here, every || torial grandeur, in a beneficent civilization, what 
, almost, throughout the country at large, is || nation has ever advanced in a ratio at all compar- 
familiar with its sentiments on this subject. I shall, || able to this? I know that the distinguished Sen- 
therefore, proceed to his letters addressed to various | ator from Louisiana, and other advocates of the 
individua!s; and the first to which I shall refer is | new policy, think that too much of the credit of 
one addressed to Patrick Henry, bearing date Oc- || our unparalleled progress is attributed to the pa- 
tober 9, 1795. In this he says: cific precepts for the regulation of our intercourse 
“My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as | with foreign nations, laid down in the Farewell 


depended on the Executive Department, to comply strictly || Address. and summed up in the resolutions of the 
with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, but to ae . - . as 
keep the United States free from political connections with Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. Crane.) This 


any other country—to see them independent of all, and much, however, none of them can justly contro- 
under the influence of none. Ina word, I want an.4mer- || vert—that whatever the influence of that policy 
ican character, that the powers of Europe may be con- || may have been on the country, it is under it that 
vinced we act for ourselves and notforothers. This,inmy || . h ined it t exalted cr poy on 
judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy it Ras attained its present exaked position amongst 
at home,” &e. the powers of the earth. Is it wise, then, let me 
This is emphatic enough. Nothing left for exe- ask, . ee Se eee a such results 
getical skill to exercise itself upon. His ardent have been produced : efore changing it, should 
desire is to keep ** the United States free from po- | We not be satisfied that the one which is to be 
tical connections with any other country.” The substituted for it is not only as wise, safe, and 
next letter to which I desire to call attention is one || beneficent as it, but that it promises even greater 
to Governeur Morris, bearing date December 22, || 894 nobler results? That which exists is the pol- 
1795. He says in it: o icy of Washington, consecrated in the minds and 
‘ “My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I hearts of the people, not only by the blessings 
have the honor to remain in the administration, to main- which have walked hand in hand with it, but by 
lain friendly terms with, but to be independent of, all the || the recollections which cluster around the period 
ations of the earth ; to share in the broils of nune ; to ful- of its origin That it was promulgated in the 
ill our own engagements; to supply the wants and to be . Ss : . S . 
carriers for ieean all. &e pp first instance by the Father of his Country; that it 
- > . e © . . . 
, ; ar : the sanction of his compatriots—men 
The next is one to William Heath, dated Ma received i 
feath, may |! like himself, fresh from the fiery ordeal of the Rev- 


20,1797. In this he declares: . rt flee 7 
fo se gg ae olution, whom dear-bought experience made wise, 
No policy, in my opinion, can be more clearly demon- d il cane ‘fied f he didde of neihel 
trated than that we should do justice to all, and have no ,| 29d sacrifices purified trom the dross of selfish- 
political connection with any, of the European Powers be- || ness, are reasons why it should not be repudiated 
yond those which result from and serve to regulate our | Jichtly. But not only was it first promulgated by 
commerce with them, he. a | Washington; not only did it receive the sanction 
This Is equally explicit. It shows distinctly the || of his immediate successors, men trained in the. 
ee which, in his judgment, would justify || same school with himself—it has received, like- 
political connection with foreign countries, viz: a || wise, the sanction of the other great leading minds 
connection growing out of or serving to regulate | of the Republic from their day to ours. I need 
aise with them. Ina letter to Thomas | not refer to the names of those who have acted 
inckney, dated May 28, 1797, he says: | upon it—who have expressed of it their approval. 


“A litte time will show who are its [the country’s] true | They have been collected and exhibited to the 


friends, or, what is synonymous, who are true Americans— Senate and the country by the Senator from 
those who are stimulating a foreign nation to unfriendly | Rhode Is! 1 th tho f th luti : 
acts, repugnant to our rights and dignity, and advocating all ode isiand, the author o e resolutions now 


its measures, or those whose only aim has been to maintain | under consideration. Why, then, when this pol- 
=e: to keep the United States out of the vor- icy comes to us sanctioned by such names, and by 
AO iti ; ” . ¢ . . * 

uropean politics and preserve them in peace. such glorious results, should we think of changing 


one 


The last letter to which I shall refer in this con- || jt for one that is untried—one which 1 fear would 
are is one to General Lafayette, dated Decem- | be mischievous to ourselves without conferring 
ber 25, 1798. It says: : 


“On the politics of Europe I shall express no opinion, 
hor make any inquiry who is right or who is wrong. 1! wish 


| benefits on mankind anywhere? 
In answer to all this, it is said that the condition 
of the country now, with a population of twenty- 


} 
i} 
| 
i 
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four millions, and power and resources increased 
in a still greater ratio, is very different from what 
it was at the period oft the promulgation of this 
policy, when tts population searce ex: eeded three 
millions, and its debt approached an hundred mil- 
lions. Weare told, too, that Was'ington him- 
self declared, ** that there was a rank due to the 
* United States amongst the nations of the earth 
‘which would be withheld, if not entirely lost, by 
* the reputation of weakness.’’ This, sir, is true. 
But what is to be inferred from it? That the char- 
acter of the nation for strength is to be maintained 
by protests or threats? No, sir; but by being 
always ready to uphold our own just rights; by 
resenting aggressions against our national dignity, 
the persons and property of our citizens. I leave 
to the Senate and country to say whether, if we 
should protest against the intervention of one na- 
tion in theaflairs of another, as is proposed, and our 
protest should be disregarded without our resenting 

it by force, if we should not be more likely to ac- 
quire ** the reputation of weakness,”’ than by pur- 
suing the old unobtrusive, but dignified policy of 
taking care of our own honor and interests? It 
is not by bluster and bravado, that nations ac- 
quire the reputation of power and strength. Itis 
by their promptness to vindicate their rights— by 
standing up to whatever they have pledged them- 
selves—by asserting no right which they do not 
intend to enforce at every hazard. 

But if we begin to protest or intervene, where 
are we to stop? Is Hungary the only nation 
which has enlisted our sympathies? Js Russia 
the only enemy of liberty?) Has Italy no claims? 
Ireland no wrongs? Has Poland never strugg!ed 
with the oppressor? Shall we have nothing to 
say to Austria for trampling upon italy, the land 
of genius and classic renown? To Eneland for 
her oppressions of Ireland and Irishmen? To the 
triumvirate of tyrants who have dismembered Po 
land? If we begin we must go on until the wrongs 
of entire humanity are righted. But will we not 
hesitate? Shall we not stop and consider the con- 
sequences to ourselves? Our mission, the mission 
of our country, Is a peaceful one. Our duty t6 
other nations is to enlighten them by our example— 
to exhibit to them our progress in the arts of 
peace, civilization, and the blessings which are 
shed upon all by republican institutions. Hitherto 
our example shining upon other lands, has beena 
genial and beneficent one, enlightening their peo- 
ple and pointing out to them the way of true pro- 
gress—an example very different from that which 
would gleam from the bayonets of an invading 
army, or be flashed from the muzzles of hostile 
cannon! Whilst our course continues to be what 
it has been; whilst the people of other countries 
see in its results the development ofall that makes 
a nation great, powerful, and happy—no internal 
feuds, or unjust foreign wars—it will commend 
itself to the respect of the wise and good of all 
nations. But,if abandoning this course, we should 
assume the attitude of international censorship, or 
the right of interfering to prevent one nation from 
pursuing towards another such a course of policy 
as its interest may dictate, we at once become in- 
volved in controversies dangerous to our peace and 
destructive to the influence of our example upon 
other nations. If we protest against the course 
which one nation may design to pursue towards 
another, and our protest should be disregarded, 
we must enforce it, cost what it may, or be de- 
rraded in the estimation of nations. But this is 
notall. We may chance not to escape by a mere 
visitation of contempt. The nation against whom 
our protest is directed may take offense and re- 
quire satisfaction, What then will be the conse- 
quence? Shall we apologize? To do so will be 
to confess that we were wrong from the begin- 
ning; and involve the necessity of abandoning a 
right which we asserted. This would disgrace us. 
Yet, according to some men, it is necessary to 
assume this right of protest or interference, what- 
ever it may be called, in order to avoid ** the repu- 
tation of national weakness.”’ 

Iam aware, Mr. President, that the advocates 
of intervention assert that a protest by one nation 
against the conduct of another is not a cause of 
war. Suppose we admit for a moment they are 
right, are we prepared to assert that our protest 
would be regarded? Who supposes that if, when 

|| Russia was precipitating ber armies on Hungary, 
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we had protested, she would have respected our 
»rotest, and marched back her armies? Nobody. 
Vhat then? Would we have stood still under 
her disregard of our solemn protest? If we had 
done so, would we not have been disgraced? ‘The 
great apostle of intervention himself, Kossuth, 
admits that we would have been. Hear what he 
says at the banquet given to hin by the New York 
bar: 


** Yes, gentlemen, I confess should Russia not respect 
such a declaration of your country, then you are obliged, 
literally obliged, to go to war, or else be prepared to be de 
graded before mankind. Yes, I confess that would be the 
case. But vou are powerful enough to defy any Power on 
earth in a just cause, as your Washington said; so may 
God help me, as it is truc, that there was never yet a more 
just cause.’’ 

Again, he says: 


** You must not shrink back from the mere word ‘ war.’ 
There is no harm in the mere empty word ; three little let 
ters, very innocent—that’s all.’’ 

Thus, Mr. President, we see, that though the 
disciples may see no necessity for war in case our 
protest should be disregarded, the master teacher 
does. But then he tells us, we are strong enough 
to defy any Power on earth in a just cause. This, 
in the estimation of a flippant stranger, is enough 
to repay us for pouring out our blood in a foreign 
quarrel! The glory of a successful resistance, is 


to be our consolation for abandoning the policy of 


our fathers! But suppose Kossuth is wrong, and 
that we should not be obliged to enforce a disre- 
garded protest by a resort to arms: Js there no 
danger on the other side—no danger that our pro- 
test should be considered a cause of war, by the 
party to whom it was addressed? We may avoid 
fighting, | admit, by quietly accepting the insult 
we should receive by a disregard of our protest; 
but are we quite sure that we should not have to 
fight for having made that protest? No, sir; we 
cannot be. I know that the penning of a few 
words by an individual, and the adoption of them 
by a vote of this, and the other branch of Congress, 
may appear to bea small thing—a cause aliogether 
inadequate to produce war. But, Mr. President, 
we must not forget how slight a pretext is some- 
times made the occasion of quarrels between na- 
tions, as well as individuals; and that causes, ap- 
parently trivial, often produce consequences that 
the wisest could not have foreseen. 


tiny bird brushes the snow-flake from the summit 
of the far-off Alpine glacier, and falling, it increases, 
extends, and at length becomes the avalanche, up- 
rooting forests, tearing the rocks from their found- 
ations of a thousand years, obstructing and turn- 
ing aside the course of rivers, and overwhelming 
towns and villages in its destructive course. We 
know not to what extent this policy of interven- 
tion, if adopted, may involve us in the political 
controversies of Europe, and endanger our peace. 
We know that the despots there look on us, at 
all times, with jealous eyes; and that lately, our 
conduct in countenancing insurrectionary move- 
ments, has been such as to increase the jealousy 
with which we have always been regarded. It 
may be, that the scarcely extinguished embers of 
active revolution, and the incumbency of their im- 
mense public debts, may be the means of prevent- 
ing any manifestation of hostility, on their part, 
against us. But wisestatesmen should never incur 
the risk of involving their country in war, unless 
compelled to do it by great national considerations, 
or by some overruling necessity. The calamities 
of war, its demoralizing influences upon society, 
ought never to be incurred, except as a last resort 
against injustice and oppression, or to prevent na- 
tional dishonor. No such considerations call on 
us, at present, to interfere in behalf of other nations. 
There is nothing in the code of international obli- 
ations, no principle of abstract justice, or even of 
Cmsenleae het requires one nation to interfere in 
behalf of another, at the risk of its peace and secu- 
rity, unless bound to do it by treaty. The first 
and greatest obligation of every Government is the 
protection and preservation of its own people. A 
Government has no right to endanger the safety or 
existence of its own citizens, by affording protec- 
tion to the citizens or subjects of foreign Govern- 
ments. Animated by the glorious struggle of Hun- 
gary, and the strange, impressive rhetoric of her 
oxiled chief, the people of the United States seemed 
ready, for a moment, to rush into a contest, if ne- 


Some one has 
said, in illustration of this, that the wing of a | 
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cessary, with the whole of Europe, to vindicate 
the right of the Hungarian nation to freedom and 
independence. Our public men, catching the con- 
tagion of popular enthusiasm, encouraged and in- 
flamed it, until intervention became, in the eyes of 
the people, a great obligation due by this Govern- 
ment to every struggling nation. 

It is easy to perceive, Mr. President, how 
gratifying it would be to the people of this coun- 
try to see their Government dictating to the des- 
potisms of the Old World how far they may go 
in assisting each other to keep down the spirit of 
liberty, and where they must stop. And who 
doubts that they would be willing to shed their 
blood in a quarrel incurred by their Government 
in curbing the power of tyrants? It belongs to 
their generous nature to sympathize with those 
who are struggling to share in the blessings of free 
institutions and to desire to aid them. But in the 
ardor of their sympathies for others, they some- 
times forget their duty to themselves, and put 
their own safety in peril. ‘heir generosity needs 
a curb rather than a spur; and their statesmen 
ought to restrain rather than encourage their over- 
generous impulses. I am aware, sir, that there 


| are some of those who think they see an augment- 


ation of national security, as well as glory, in the 
adoption of the policy of intervention. But the 
promises of augmented security and glory which 
intervention holds out are deceitful; and I fear may 
prove both mischievous and destructive. I say, 
therefore, to my countrymen, beware, lest inter- 
vention, like the poisonous tree on the borders of 
the Arabian desert, which drops disease and death 
on the heads of those to whom it proffers shelter, 
should, instead of bringing with it increased na- 
tional security and glory, contribute to the decline 
and downfall of both. Let us pause, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before we take so wide a departure from the 
policy of Washington, as the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] and the 
substitute of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Cass] propose. It still has the sanction of the 
ereat name of its author; and time has vindicated 
its wisdsim, as it has vindicated that of almost all 
his precepts. 

Mr. President, before concluding my remarks, 
so desultory in their character, I have a word to 
say in relatien to the late intervention of England 
and I'rance, to protect the island of Cuba against 
marauding and piratical expeditions, and in refer- 
ence to which the conduct of the National Admin- 
istration has been so severely criticised by the 


| honorable Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Soure.] 


Nor does he confine himself to a mere arraignment 
of its policy and conduct on the occasion referred 
to; but endeavors to stigmatize it by denomina- 
ting it, ** this wavering and irresolute Administra- 
tion of ours.’’ Sir, 1 am not about to enter on its 
defense in general. It needs none. But I would 
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be glad to know what portion of the law of nations, | 


humanity, propriety, or self-respect, was over- 
looked or disregarded by it in any part of its con- 
duct relative to the invasion of Cuba, or of the 
correspondence which grew out of it between our 
own Government and those of England and France. 
The Senator seems to be shocked at the tameness 
with which our Secretary complained of Eng- 
land and France for sending squadrons into the 
seas adjacent to our coasts, with orders to prevent 
‘lawless expeditions against Cuba.’’ What 
would he have had our Government to do, more 
than was done? ‘To go to war with England and 
France? For what? For protecting the territory 
of an ally from invasion, rapine, and bloodshed, 
by an expedition of marauders, set on foot in vio- 
lation of our own laws, and the law of nations—an 
expedition which our own Government hail de- 
nounced? In what kind of an attitude would we 
have placed ourselves, in the eyes of the civilized 
world, by fighting in such a quarrel? We would 
have been disgraced; and we would have deserved 
to be disgraced. 


But did the Government exhibit remissness, or | 


disregard the interests of our commerce, which 


might be interrupted by the kind of police, as it | 


was well termed by Mr. Crittenden, which was 


established in seas always whitened by American | 


sails? No, sir. As soon as it was known toour 
Government that the British and French fleets in 
these seas had received orders to the effect indi- 
cated, an explanation was sought of the represent- 


| Mr. COOPER. No, sir. 
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atives of those Governments residing here: ,.; 
hey were admonished that any encroachmen = 
the rights of the people of the United States a 
not be regarded by the President Without cones 
What more would the Senator have had the C. 
ernment to do, especially when the ministe 7 
_ both England and France, declared that the ord ( 
in question were dictated in no spirit unfriend 
ly to the United States, and that no interfer Ses 
should take place with their lawful cilliiien., 
W hat more, } repeat, could the Government ia 
The object of both England and France gpl 
defend a dependency of Spain—a friendly Gor 
ernment—aguinst lawless expeditions, which we had 
ourselves denounced as such. Were we to on ;, 
war with England and France, because th 
chose to obstruct expeditions which must be 
| garded as marauding and piratical ? 7 
Mr. BORLAND. Dol understand the So, 
tor to say that the laws of the United States 4. 
nounced the persons who were engaged jy ¢), 
Cuban expedition as marauders and pirates? ». 
does he limit his declaration in respect to the proe. 
_ lamation of the President? ‘ 
Mr. COOPER. I did not say that the lay 
called them marauders and pirates. | said the: 
| the world regarded them as marauders and piraies 
But I desire to say further, in answer to the hon- 
| orable Senator, that the laws of the United States 
do denounce and punish such expeditions; and 
when they are carried on withouta national objec 
and in violation of law, the parties concerned aos 
| marauders—not to call them pirates. Some of 
| those who composed the expedition, were worthy 
| but misguided men, who had no intention of doins 
wrong to Cuba. Young and enthusiastic, some 
of them went with the design of emancipating the 
| people of the Island, from what they had beep 
taught to regard the intolerable oppression of 
Spain. But as far as the leaders of the enterprise, 
and these who stood behind encouraging it were 
concerned, no execrations with which they have 
been visited have exceeded their infamous deserts: 
Those who engaged in the expedition with a view 
to enrich themselves by bloodshed, murder, and 
devastation, deserve the harshest epithets that 
| have ever been applied to them. I have stated, 
that having put themselves out of the pale of the 
laws of nations and of civilized society, by an in- 
vasion of Cuba, with a design to seize upon the 
| property of the inhabitants, they deserved the 
name of marauders and pirates. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think the Senator 
fully understood my inquiry. I did not refer at 
all to the motives which influenced the persons 
' engaged in the Cuban expedition. My inquiry 
was, whether the Senator wished to be understood 
as saying that the laws of the United States de- 
clared that the persons engaged in such an expe- 
dition as this was against Cuba were marauders 
and pirates, or whether he limited his statement 
to the declaration of the President’s proclamation’ 

Mr. COOPER. The President did not call 
them pirates, though he has been charged with 
| doing so. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the President’s proc- 

Jamation was supposed at the time—and so far as 

| | understood it, did relate to the act of Congress 

of 1818 against the fitting out of expeditions against 

foreign Governments. That is the law of the 

| United States; for I apprehend that we had no 
| other law upon the subject. 

Mr. COOPER. None. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wish to know whetherthe 
Senator considers that the terms of that act de- 
_ nounced those persons, or the persons engaged 10 
| similar expeditions, as marauders and pirates: 
Mr. COOPER. No, sir. : 
| Mr.BORLAND. My understanding ofitis, tha' 
it simply forbids the fitting out of such expedi- 
tions in the United States, but does not attach any 
particular name or epithet of opprobrium to !\, 
and does not prescribe for it the punishment o! 
piracy; and that the only declaration to that effect, 
speaking of this law, as so characterizing this ex- 
pedition, was to be found in the proclamation 0! 
the President alone, which denounced these me" 
to the world, declaring them to be beyond the 
protection of their own Government, and pirates, 
subject to all the penalties which the laws of D& 
| tions visit upon pirates. 
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eay that the act of Congress applied the epithets 
of marauders and pirates to these men; but l say. 
that, by the law of nations, and the great law of 
humanity, written in the hearts of all men, those 
who engage In an expedition in which blood is to 
he shed, for the sake of plunder alone, are marau- 
ders; and if they are not characterized as pirates, 
they have escaped the appellation which they have 
merited by their conduct. And I say, further, 
that the Government of the United States, in all 
this matter, has acted properly, and that the 
sourse of conduct which it pursued produced the 
hanniest results in favor of the misguided individ- 
vais—misguided, 1 am willing to consider many 
of them—who embarked in the unlawful expedi- 
sion against Cuba. If our Government had not 
shown a disposition to respect the rights and ter- 
ritories of Spain, and had not denounced the expe- 
dition as unauthorized and unlawful, is it to be be- 
iieved that the Queen, who has added such noble 
lustre to her character, as a sovereign and a 
woman, by her act of magnanimous clemency, 
would have pardoned the prisoners? 

Mr. President, permit me to say one word more 
in reply to the reflections of the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Soute] upon the conduct of 
the National Administration, and I have done with 
the desultory remarks with which I have so long 
detained the Senate. He denounces the Admin- 
istration for pursuing, beyond the line of our mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, the expedition which went 
forth, from our own shores, against Cuba; and 
asks, where, in the Constitution, is lodged the 


power for doing so? I might answer, that it was 


; to be found in that part of it which enjoins upon 


the President to ** see that the laws be faithfully 
executed.””* There is a law of Congress, already 


referred to, prohibiting all such expeditions as that | 
’ 


undertaken against Cuba. But, independently of 
this, the great law of nature and of nations, give 
to the Government the power which it exercised. 
The expedition had sailed from our own shores; 


was composed, to a great extent, of our own citi- | 


zens, for whose acts and conduct we were respon- 
sible; and, being responsible, the law of nature 
and of humanity, the law of self-preservation, gave 
us the right to restrain them. It is a right inhe- 
rent in all Governments, to prevent such acts of 
their subjects as might involve the Government in 
hostilities with other nations; and it is not only a 
right, but a duty, imposed by humanity, on Gov- 
ernments, to aid in the suppression of lawless 
expeditions, organized by private bands, for pur- 
poses of rapine, plunder, and blood. But the cen- 
sure with which the honorable Senator visits the 
Administration, for its conduct in relation to the 
Spanish Consul, is more severe and unsparing 
still, than it was in reference to the exercise of its 
authority in pursuing the marauding bands organ- 
ized for the purpose of invading Cuba. He speaks 
of the ‘* heart-rending spectacle of a salute boom- 
ing out to exulting Spain repentance and atone- 
ment in the name of the United States.’? This he 


seemed to regard as a disgraceful concession to | 
Spain; and, in speaking of it, his language was | 


full of indignant severity and contempt for the Ad- 
ministration who permitted the country to be thus 
humiliated. 

Mr. President, I see in this salute of the flag of 
Spain no act of cowardly concession; no national 
degradation. On the other hand, I regard it, and 
I think the world will regard it, as a magnani- 


mous atonement for a wrong done to Spain, in | 


the person of her agent, the Consul at New Or- 
eans, by citizens of the United States. It was 
through no fear of Spain that our cannon saluted 
er flag. It was an act of justice to ourselves, as 
much as of reparation and atonement to her. 
Her Consul had been insulted, his office broken 
open, a portion of his effects destroyed, and him- 
self driven from the city. This was a gross and 
unauthorized outrage, calling for amends of some 
kind. Iam aware that consuls do not come within 
the rule of the law of nations which guarantees 
the inviolability of public ministers; but they are, 
nevertheless, under its protection; and a nation 
may be insulted in the person of a consul as well 
es the person of a minister. _ Even a private 
zen has a right to the protection of his Gov- 
eee and it is not unfrequent that injuries 
one him are resented. But in the case of insults 
offered to consuls, apologies have often been made. 
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On one occasion the Gonsul of Venice, resident at 
Ancona, having been insulted by the Governor, 
the Republic demanded reparation of the Pope, 
and through the mediation of France, who inter- 
posed to prevent hostilities, the Governor apolo- 
gized and made satisfaction. On another occa- 
sion, somewhat different in character, a number 
of the subjects of Leuis XIV., entered the terri- 
tory of Savoy, then belonging to Sardinia, and 
carried off the chief of a band of smugglers, who 
had been engaged ia committing offenses against 
the laws of France. The King of Sardinia com- 
plained, and Louis XLV., the proudest monarch 
of France, and perhaps of Europe, thought it no 
disgrace to send an Ambassador Extraordinary to 
‘Turin to make satisfaction. ’ 

Mr. President, | have now done. As I stated 
in the outset, | am opposed to a change of the 
policy under which the country has grown up to 
be great, powerful, happy, and respected at home 
and abroad. Under such circumstances I can see 
no wisdom in change, nothing to be gained by re- 
pudiating the tried principles of government for 
those which are new, untried, and, | fear, unsafe. 
‘To the resolutions of the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and I would prefer a simple declaration of our 
adherence to the policy hitherto pursued; but if a 
declaration of principles is to be made in form, | 
will cheerfully support that which is embraced in 
the resolutions which he has proposed. 


WHIG CAUCUS—COMPROMISE MEASURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. Y. WALSH, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 29, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union on the Homestead 
Bull— 


Mr. WALSH said: 

I should be reluctant, Mr. Chairman, to submit 
to the committee the remarks which | propose now 
to submit, but upon the suggestion some days since 
from yourself. I mean the suggestion in reference 
to the right of members to discuss general ques- 
tions, in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. Your opinion I find, after exam- 
ination, to be a correct one. When the House is 
in the Committee of the Whole upon the general 
state of the Union, general quesuons are a just 
subject of inquiry and examination. That wiill 
result from the duty of all Governments, especially 
that of a constitutional Government, to protect at 


all times the rights of the minority, and to see that | 
every department connected with it is guilty of 


no corruption. If the rule did not exist, that 


when in Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union general questions could be discussed, 


| the result would be this: the majority would have 


it in their power at all times to decide what ques- 
tions should be argued and what questions should 
be decided; and, no matter what might be the 
corruptions of parties, they would be excluded 
from public view. 

I proceed then, sir, having satisfied myself upon 


| the point of propriety, to discuss matters in some 


particulars personal to myself. It was my priv- 
ilege, asa very humble member of the Whig party, 
to attend the first meeting of the members of that 
party in Congress in the Chamber occupied by 
the Senate of the United States. And there it was 
also my humble privilege to take a part in its pro- 
ceedings, and to disclose my views and opinions 
as to the politics of the day, and what would be 
my ultimate course if the convention called under 
the auspices of the Whig members of Congress 


| should not adopt a certain platform. 


I was prevented by sickness from meeting with 
those gentlemen upon the occasion of their sub- 
sequent assemblage. But 1 am here to-day, in 
the exercise of the privilege which belongs to me 
as a member upon this floor, to indorse to the 
fullest extent their action and ali that they have 
written upon the subject of the course of that 
body. I cannot of course do it in the glowing 
phraseology in which they have expressed their 


sentiments; but I am here, by the humble speech | 


which upon this occasion I intend to make, to set 


| forth fully the grounds upon which that indorse- 
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ment is to rest. It is only personally important 
to me, and of no consequence to the Union, be- 
cause, sir, whenever anything great or glorious is 
to be done, whenever the Nation is to be saved, 
whenever the Constitution is tobe attempted to be 
vindicated, Kentucky seems to have the patent-right 
to perform that duty. 

fringe upon that patent. 


1 do not inte d, Sir, to In- 
If we look upon the his- 
tory of our country, slow ing as il is with records 
of patriotism and devotion to duty, we are apt to 

come to the sentiment of the ditty, which says: 

*‘ We marched down to Cypress Swamp, 
The day was dark and mucky; 
There stood J : Bull in mar 

But here stood old K 


entucky 


} 


I was not present, as I before stated, at the 


second meeting of the caucus. I have heard of its 
proceedings, and | have since read the manifesto 
of those who seceded, and I can say, in the lan- 
fuagce of the poet, without any of the spirit of the 
assassin, and without any disposition to do 
wrong to anybody, whenever | dwell upon the 
contents of that paper— 
* Thou Marshail’st me the way I am going, 
And such an instrument I am bound to uae.’ 
Let me say, having in all respects indorsed this 


paper, Il come not here to-day to indulge in any 


extravagant encomiums upon the Constitution of 
my country. I have no necromancy of words to 
employ in setting forth the blessings of the Union. 
Devoted as I am to that Union, and to the prin- 
ciples of the last compromise, | have been dis- 
trustful, ever since a particular event, to which I 
shall allude, of every man who exhausts dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies in the prais 
or the other. 


I stood, sir, three years ago, under a July sun, 


; 
eof the one 


listening to the oration of a scholar and states- 
man,as he was then called, and thought that I 
could never tire of the praises that were bestowed 
upon our national institutions; and | passed from 
that spot only to find that our political Gr 


spoke an infinite deal of nothing. 


1uiano 
He went to the 
Senate Chamber from that scene only to turn that 
sacred house into an auction place, in which he 
could make bids for abolition vote in the lan- 
ruage of a distingcuished man, **spending a na- 
tional reputation with the prodigality of a spend- 
thrift.’’ 1 therefore, sir, propose to say nothing 
except that | am a friend of the Constitution, and 
a friend of the compromise; but I propose, in jus- 
tification of my action, to make a recital of events 
in our history which are, perhaps, familiar to all 
here. Gentlemen, I hope, will pardon a new mem- 
ber if he says anything which they have often 
heard—if he says anything which ought not to 
be repeated this day in this Hall. It is only, sir, 
in justification of my concurrence in the secession 
from the Whig caucus that I propose to say any- 
thing as to the great issues now so fully before the 
country. 

And this brings me first to say, that one of the 
most profound observers (Mr. Calhoun) of our 
institutions—the man who has done much to illus- 
trate the nature and limits of the Constitution— 
has told us that this was a Government made up 
of equals, and intended to be so continued: that 
the Constitution of the United States was organ- 


' 


ized for the purpose of making up a family of 


brothers, each State possessing equal rights to the 
enjoyment of its particular local institutions, and 
each entitled to equal weight in the deliberations 
of the National Councils. It ha iid of that 
illustrious man, by members of this House, that 
all that he has thought and written, all that he has 
spoken, are texts, which, throughout all time, 
may occupy the attention of all commentators. 
Sir, I concur in that opinion. He has said, inthe 
exercise of his intense thought, that perhaps it 
would become necessary, in the progress of events, 
that the North should assent to such introductions 
of slave territory into the Union as would preserve 
its equilibrium and compromises. Sir, the remark 
was founded in the profoundest wisdom. In com- 
mon life we never desire to see any associate loge 
his character or cast; we never desire to see any 
man, with whom we are familiar in social rela- 
tions of life, brought down from the standard 
which we ourselves have occupied in common 
with him. We hold to the principle, that cordial 


\ 
;vpeet § 


| councils, the regard to all the social relations of 


| life, and the performance of all its duties, depend 
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upon the equality of relations. Why there has 
been a departure from it, in reference to the Gen- 
eral Government, can only be explained = the 
idea—the common idea, that corporations have no 
souls. 

Sir, we would scorn to meet, in the performance 
of any duty incident to the social relations of life, 
with a man who had lost caste or lost character. 
And therefore I say, in reference to what Mr. 
Calhoun has suggested, it may be necessary in 
the progress of this Government, for the sake of 


the North itself, if they do not want disfranchised | 
slaves in the levislative halls—if they do not want | 


men who are bowing the head and bending the 
knee—if they do not want in the councils of the 
country members having no unanimity of feeling, 
no concurrence of opinion, no identity of motives; 
and if they do want everything that conduces to pure 
and effective legislation—if they do want to deal 
with men who have not lost the instincts of man- 


hood, by the surrender of everything to which | 


they were originally entitled, they themselves may 
find it necessary for their own safety, in reference 
to the purity and success of national concerns, to 
put the South on an equality with them in every- 
thing. Has that heretofore been the conduct of 
the North? Sir, I have examined history with a 
great deal of care,and [ can find no moral parallel 
to the condition of the South in any of the histo- 
ries of the people of the Old World. I can find 
a parallel to it in the physical condition of a people 
who, for the preservation of their lives and prop- 
erty, have to maintain a constant conflict with the 
ocean. From the organization of the Govern- 


ment—from the time the Constitution was framed, | 


from the time that this circle of brotherhood was 
organized, they have had to matngain a constant 


battle for their heritage, sustained by consti- | 


tutional compact—a compact that no man can 


interpret for himself, and with tribunals and depart- | 


ments appointed under it, te sustain all the mghts 
and interests which it was the intention of that 
Constitution to protect. 


Sir, it was the duty of the North—it was their 


sacred duty—to maintain and allow all the com- 
promises of the Constitution, as originally estab- 
lished. But what was the condition of the South? 
The Republic had hardly been organized in 1789, 
before the Southern States were visited by a fraud 
almost as signal as any that # historical record dis- 
closes. The ordinance of 1787 was a law of the 
old Confederation. 

James Madison, in the debates upon that Con- 
stitution, declares, Mr. Chairman, in explicit 
terms, thatit was not to be a law of the Govern- 
ment, as newly organized. The South found, 
after that Constitution was adopted, which was to 
promote equality and justice by fixed rules, that 
this ordinance of 1787 was smuggled in as part of 
the code of the Republic. The South slept upon its 
rights, and acquiesced in the deception. Let me 
say here, in passing, and in all frankness, that it 
came from the hands of a Southern man, who, in 
after years, repented of the transaction in sack- 
cloth and ashes. He repented of it as a matter 
injurious to the South, and as sacrificing the rights 
to which she was entitled under the provisions of 
the Constitution. Time progressed. The South- 
ern people, for a period of more than the third of 
a century, submitted to the injustice of the pro- 
visions of thislaw. For a long period of time 
they submitted to the gross outrage which it in- 
flicted. 

The Northwestern territory, as defined by the 
ordinance of 1787, was exhausted. ‘That ordinance 


had had its full effect, and under its influence the | 


States of [linois and Ohio, and others which I will 
not stop to particularize, came into the Federal 
Union. Sir, theSouth bad not murmured. During 
all the time that the provisions of this unconstitu- 
tionaland unjust ordinance had been applied to that 
territory, which was the result of common efforts 
in the cause of American independence, no mur- 
mur had escaped the lips of Southern men. They 
had submitted to it, although, as I before said, it 
was an ordinance of the old Confederation, and 


improperly grafted upon the code of the Republic, | 
The South | 


as organized under the Constitution. 
said nothing, and these things were all done with 
her submissive acquiescence. There came then 
again, after a long interval of years, new territory, 
the results of common efforts, common sacrifices, 


| 


and common treasure. The cession from Spain 
brought in a large domain, amongst it that portion 
of the United States which is now embraced in 
the State of Missouri. Sir, again a battle for our 
heritage, a new invasion of the ocean, another 
dyke struck down, and the waves coming in in 
| all ferocious force to involve our homes and fire- 
sides. Now, let me not be misunderstood. It 
is not my purpose to say anything against the 
great statesman of Kentucky. Perhaps I may 
have to say of him, as Canning said of the younger 
Pitt, ** when he dies my political allegiance may 
be buried in his grave.”’ 
But there was a fatal error, and it only shows 
the degree of submission to which the South were 
subjected, that they were compelled to compromise 


—a compromise of the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion. In that attitude were they placed, and they 
had to come out from all the terror and tribulation 
of that period with the brand of infamy still upon 
their brow. Theordinance of 1787 was exhausted 
by the appropriation of all the territory embraced 
within it; but still Southern men had to keep the 
mark of degradation. 


existing in your midst which is to be kept within 


stroying in its effect upon human kind, and not to 
travel beyond certain lines of latitude and longi- 
tude.’’ Was ever such degradation put upon man? 
| Compromises should not have been allowed. In re- 
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, atall—were forced to compromise upon a compromise | 


They were told by the pub- | 
lic records of the nation, ** You have an institution 


limits, and put under bonds as polluting and de- |, 
a cluster of slaves. 





ee 


pages of history which record his efforts and g 
rifices in the service of the Republic and mankind 
will be the most glowing it shall be the duty o; 
the historian to write. Having said thus much : 
this regard, I will now remark, it is not at all eke 
or proper that the South shall be sacrificed—th.. 
the equilibrium of the Constitution shall be 
stroyed—that the interests and institutions of the 
South shall be overcome. I have said before 4 
now repeat, that the true interests of the North 
require that Southern rights should be maintained, 
The poet, indeed has said. : 
“The time was when John Bull litle difference spied 
Betweea the foe at his feet and the friend at his side: 
When he thought, (such his humor,) in fighting and eating 
His foe, like his beetsteak, the betier for beating.” ”” 


at. 


i 


and 


But no such feeling can exist among soverejen 
States all intended to be protected alike under q 
Constitution. These sovereignties came into the 
Union as equals, to be regarded and sustained a 
equals: and the North may well ponder upon t ' 
suggestion which Mr. Calhoun has given, anq 
decide for themselves as to how they would like. 
when they have taken the last right from the 
South—when they have trampled upon the last 
vestige of the compromises of the Constitution— 
when the local institutions of the South are de- 
stroyed—to come into the National Councils wit) 
Let them reflect upon it. Let 
that man’s writings be read upon this subject, 


he 


| Let them think out the proposition to which I have 


gard to territory, that was the result of their com- | 


mon efforts and common sacrifices—they should 


But instead of this, upon the brow of every man 
of them was placed the brand of sustaining a local 
institution so impure and unholy as to be unfit to 
go into the Territories of the Government. 

Now, sir, | havesaid thus much upon the posi- 


have been admitted to a common participation. | 


tion of the South at the period of the Migsouri | 


conflict; and let me not be misunderstood in what 
I have said, or in what I intend to say. [ have 
said, sir, that it shows to what extent the South 
were driven from their true position when that 
illustrious man, to save the peace of the nation, 
became the author of that compromise which ad- 
mitted Missouri. I have no undue terms of eulo- 
gy to utter here. I had only in the city of Balti- 
more, in reference to the great Whig party of the 
district I represent, and a number of Democrats, 
who were devoted to the great cause of American 
| labor, to shout aloud the name of Henry Cuay, 
to insure my success, That name brought me 


here a Representative of those people upon this | 


referred. And the day will come, if the Union 
is to be preserved—if the great interests and com- 
romises of the Constitution areto be maintained— 
it will be the duty of the North for its own sake— 
if they do not want to be degraded along with the 
South—if they do not want to be polluted by 
being connected in matters of public legislation 
with submissive men—if they want association 
with free men in order to have free councils—iy 
order to realize what the poet has said— 
‘* Heart leaps to heart— 
The sacred flame that warms us all is just the same’’— 


it may be their interest and duty not only to stand 


| by what is left to the South, under the successive 


floor; and it does not require any praise at my | 


hands. 


: . : 2 || 
It is due, however, to myself I should | 


say that the proudest trophies which history has | 


bestowed upon any name, will be his portion; and 
when the future historian comes to describe his ef- 


forts on behalf of the laboring men of the country, | 


on behalf of the artisan and mechanic, he will recite 
a history that shall be deemed almost a romance. 

| It shall be so brilliant that the powers of poesy 
shall not conceive anything more illustrious in the 
range even of its loftiest imaginations. 

We are engaged in the discussion of the home- 
stead bill, which is most strikingly illustrative of 
his policy and views. We are fast coming to his 
opinions in regard to appropriations for internalim- 


- . . . . if 
|| provements. By this homestead bill, which is to | 


build up a great agricultural interest, we admit || 


his principle, that the labor of the country may be 
constitutionally protected, 


curring in his doctrines—they may seek to shield 
| presidential candidates, but it is upon the broad 
platform which Henry Clay erected, that thesegen- 


tlemen who are asking for these admissions of the |! 


»owers of the Government must at last stand. 


compromises of the compromises of the Constitution, 
but seek to establish the original harmony and 
equality of that instrument which should have been 
ever hallowed to the purposes for which it was 


| established. 


The State of Missouri was admitted into the 
Union, fighting for her admission as you would 
against an inroad of the ocean upon your heritage. 
From that time this abolition excitement increased 
Let gentlemen trace it. That was subsequent to 
the first surrender. The old ignominy of 1737 had 
been forgotten. Ithad done its work. It had appro- 
priated and settled the Northwestern Territory. 
The people had forgotten it, and the Northern Abo- 
litionists, the very instant they discovered, by the 
Missouri compromise, that the South was trem- 
ulous and disposed to concede, commenced this 
work of excitement—not before—never until the 
South showed the white feather, did these recre- 
ants to their constitutional duty, and miscreants 
in every sense of the term, array themselves against 
the compromises of the Constitution. Their mis- 
erable and incendiary efforts were postponed fora 
time, because they wanted to make a Northern 
man President. As soon as that object was ac- 
complished by the North, getting all they could 
acquire, so far as President, power,and patronage 


| were concerned, the excitement again flamed up. 


Aye, gentlemen may | 
endeavor to escape from the appearance of con- | 


Mr. Chairman, he was so born and so gifted, | 


that all that professional life and professional 


tion. 


inventive genius and powerful talent might bring 
to a man, as therewards of personal exertion, were 


golden calf, and closed his ears to the siren song, 
and thought it the noblest duty of a man to make 
other men happy and free;’? and he has gone on 
|| in that straight line for more than half a century. 
i| He has been consecrated before his death, and the 


within his grasp; ‘*but he shut his eyes to the | 


Petitions poured in to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. The Missour! 
settlement was the immediate, pregnant cause 0! 
it all. Read the history of the country, and you 
will see it. Perhaps, as I have said before, itonly 
showed the pressure of necessity, arising from 
previous degradation, that Henry Clay led on that 
settlement; that the Southern men went with him, 


| and thus furnished, perhaps, the cause of subse- 


effort could bring to a man would have been his por- | 
He was so born and so gifted, that all that || 


quent wrongs. They ought to have stood in the 
breach, and defied the invasion of the waves. 
Then there would have been no difficulty. This 
excitement continued, and what was the result: 
Let me trace it, and I will try to do it briefly. - 
may be, that in doing so, I shall repeat something 
familiar to the members of this committee. , 
The people of the United States, North an 
South, fought side by side upon the fields of Mex- 


ico, and raised the flag of the Republic—not the 
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-of the Puritans, 
ove the Halls of the Montezumas. They had 
ne thither from the eld homes, linked together as 
ind of brothers. They conquered a wide do- 
.in, pouring out their treasure, and many of them 
: life-blood, far away from kindred and friends, 
te of the consolations which may be con- 

. ae with departing life, and which every man 
stinctively requires to surround him at the trying 
{final scene. With these things fresh in their 
ids, the Representatives of the North, for the 
st part, came tothe national counsels bent upon 
. simular scheme of a plunder of the 
ommon courage, by com- 





e 


ritory ac quires d by 
n treasure, and by the poeriter 6: it of the heart’s 

1 in one common stream, and to that which 
s adopted by the supporters of the ordinance of 


Ww . 
-at and the Northern grabbers at the period of 


li ‘ 
Missouri settlement. There may be some 


<cuse for those who assisted in the execution of 


itordinance. ‘There may besome (far less) for 
those who forced on the adjustment of 1820. But 
what palliative is there for those who undertake 
to disturb the last compromise, under which the 


» 


N wth has obtained everything, and which has 


hardl y anything of « compromi se about it but the 


names 


as has been sometimes said— | 


wcll 


The territory acquired from Mexico has been | 


appropriated, almost in the same way as the North- 
western Territory was appropriated by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. ‘The South came up with submis- 
sive demeanor, and permitted it. They promptly 
save their assent to the admission of ¢ California. 
Sir, lam proud of that new State’s contributions 
the national counsels. No man exults more 
sincerely than I do, in the display of eloquence 
u ithe part of her excellent Representatives. But 
opserve, Mr. Chairm: in, the effect of the prec edent 
established by the ac imiesion of California. We 
know enough of what is s passing before our eyes 
ning In our ears, to know that the institu- 
t of slavery—that slave property—requires the 
protection of the law. The prec edentis established, 
that masses of men may plant themselves upon 

e territory of the U nion, and without the prelimi- 
nary forms of territorial organization, form them- 

‘Ives into a State. This effectually shuts out the 

tution of slavery. 

More than that. I understand—and if I am mis- 
cen, | should like to be corrected by some of the 
nds of that gentleman upon this floor—General 
Cass to take the ground that any Territory of the 
United States, organized under territorial laws by 
its local Legislature, has the right either to estab- 
lish or exclude slavery. I have not seen the new 
re —_ ig of the Nic holson letter—perhaps it may 
he proper interpretation. I have this under- 
stan nding of it from Mr. McLane, my friend and 
predecessor. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I am not —_ by 
— Cass to express his views; but I know 

it his friends do not understand it in the light 
which the gentleman has represented. As I un- 
derstand his views in regard to that matter, they 
are these: That the territorial governments have 
the same powers in regard to this matter that the 
State governments have; and that the State gov- 
érnments have not the power to abolish slavery 
without the consent of the owners of the slave 
property. 

Mr. WALSH. Thatis precisely in accordance 
with what | was stating to the committee. The 
interpretation is, that the territorial have the same 
tight as the State governments. This is the doc- 
trine of this man who is likely to be your Presi- 
dent. I say, as a Whig, that he will, unless we 
can organize more effectually to bring all of our 
party ae on the great platform of the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps he will be the President. He 
will comé in with that principle, that the Territo- 
ries of the United States have, as soon as they 
are organized under the laws of Congress, by 
ordinance, the power to exclude or admit slavery. 


want Southern gentlemen to ponder upon this 
long and well. 


Mr. FREEMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood him in regard to this matter. Do I under- 
= ra the gentleman to assert a doctrine differing 


rom that which I announced as that of General 
Ass? 


Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. 





| does it exist? 
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Mr. FREEMAN. Then I ask the gentleman 
if he contends that the Congress of the United 
States, under the circumstances, have the power 
to control slavery in the Territories ? 

Mr. WALSH. I deny it most strongly. 

Mr. FR EEM AN. W here does the power lie? 

Mr. WALSH. Nowhere. It is for the State 
authorities, when they come into the Union, to 
determine the matter for themselves 

Mr. FREEMAN. I understand the centleman 
to take the ground, that the citizens of Territories, 
after they have formed their government, are dis- 
franchised, and have not the same rights of per- 
son and property that pertain te citizens of the 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand this: that they 
are under a preliminary form of government. 
Neither Congress nor the Legislatures of the Terri- 
tories have a right to legislate upon this subject. 
So far as the question of disfranchisement is con- 
cerned, the gentleman is mistaken as to nie infer- 
ence. The Constitution of the United States, as 
I have already stated, is a contract of equa ality; 
and if | have a right, under the provisions of that 
instr ument, to take into te rritory organized under 
the laws of the United States, my horses, 
the right to take my slaves. 
this matter. 

Mr. FREEMAN. 1 agree with the gentleman 
perfectly as to that point; but it is the question of 
power lam after. [undersiand the gentleman to 
say that the Legislatures of the Territories have 
no jurisdiction over th 
ever. 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. I say so. 

Mr. FREEMAN. My position is, that the 
Legislatures of Territories have the same powers, 
and no more, than the Legislatures of the States, 
and that the Legislatures of the States have no 
right to abolish slavery without the consent of the 
owners of that property. The point to which I 
wish to direct the gentleman’s attention is this: If 
there be no power in the Legislature of a Terri- 
tory to interfere with the question of abolishing sla- 
very—and Il admit that there is none—where does 
the power exist? If it exists anywhere, where 
W here is the jurisdiction over that 
subject? If it is not in Congress, if it is not in the 
States, if it is not in the people of the Territories, 
where does it exist? 

Mr. WALSH. It has no jurisdiction at all. 
The gentleman ought to understand what the na- 
ture of the territory of the United States is. The 
territory of the United States was all intended to 
come under the Union, and the property belonging 
there, is like property belonging to the Union, like 
property belonging to a partnership, subject to the 
use of the members of that partnership, until the 
partnership may be altered in regard to the par- 
ticular property. 

Mr. FREEMAN. The gentleman does not 
mean to say, that the political rights and privileges 
of the people in the Territories are the property of 


| have 
Thatis my idea of 


e question of slavery what 


| the United States. 


Mr. WALSH. Ido not mean to say that, but 
I say the right of the people to take property there 
from the several States, is not to be affected « 
controlled by the local legislature. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Undoubtedly; and then fol- 
lows the right of the people lo protect that property. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, we have the admission 


| of the gentleman upon record. ‘This is the ad- 


mission of a friend of General Cass. Let it go. 
I say, then, that these territories are infant colo- 
nies, being a part of the property of the partner- 
ship. Every member of the partnership has a 
right to go there, until the general national coun- 

cil of the country fixes the rights of the territory, 
and authorizes it to come into the Unionasa State; 
and then, the State has a right to allow the insti- 
tution of slavery or not, as they may think proper. 
But to give the local legislature of a territory the 

right to say that the institution of slavery shoul 
not exist, is to put yourselves in the power of any 
class of men who may settle upon any point of 
the public territory of the United States, and or- 
ganize, under the authority of Congress, a terri- 

torial rovernment. It would take the question of 
slavery from the States. The gentleman does not 
seem to perceive that the institution of slavery is 
protected by a compact among the States, and not 
with Territories. erritories come into the Gov- 
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ernment, under the protection of the Government, 
as incidental to the Union; and, coming in as in- 
cidental to the Union, they are the property of the 
Union, until they form themselves into States, 
competent to take part in this great constitutional 
compact. And, when they take partin that great 
constitutional compact, tlren the y take upon them- 
selves all the responsibilities which attach to them. 
Whether a State Legisla { 


ture shallask Congress to 
come in with or without slavery, is a matter for 
' 


the people of the States to determine amongst 
\ 


ther 
kil 


nselves. The result must be so. 

Thea rgument suggested by the honorable cen- 
tleman, [Mr Frareman,] who is the friend of Gen- 
eral Cass, would put 


t 


slavery and slave property in 
the ‘Territories, whereas the Consti- 
tution has protected it by a compact among States. 


the power of 


Itcannotbe possible. Isay, Gs neral Cass is guilty 
of political heresy when he proclaims this senti- 
ment; and I am astonished to see in my own State 
of Maryland, and further South, that there is not 
more pertinacity in regard to Southern institutions 
and Southern interests. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Parker] said the other day, that he 
would vote for a Democrat who was sound upon 
the compromise measures in preference to a Whig 
who was not; and I declare that I will no more 
vote for a man who dodged a vote upon the fugi- 
tive slave law, than I will vote for one who refused 
and upon 
Let mesay in this conne ‘tion, 
I do not put in the same cat “ory all the men who 


to express his opinionsuponit. They st 
the same platform. 


have failed to vote upon that bill. IT mean to accept 
: »* : . i 

the explanation of the representative of ** Young 
America I mean to agree fully with his friends, 
because [ have a personal feeling upon the st 


of pecuniary difficulties: and I agree that the ex 


cuse is quite satisfactory—that he went to New 
York to take up a e- and. hesides. his noble 

¢ to tak in a note; and, besides, his noble 
stand at Chicago relieves him ym all responsi- 


r 
bility. I have gone this far, and now I say that 


the South have given up everything except this 
fucitive slave law. Itis the only remnant which 
th ey have left of all the compromises of the Con- 


stitution—a result to which the South ought never 


to have been driven. Their present condition may 
be illustrated by a story related of a town in 
Texas, the citizens of which assembled together 
ina church for the purpose of 
for shutti 


taking measures 
iz out from their limits a number of des- 
perate people who had collected withinthem. Just 
as they were in the midst of their consultations, a 
man ran breathless into the church, and exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, I understand that you are about to 
turn out of your town all people coming within a 
certain category. IL am one of that class, and I 
bee you, for God’s sake, to listen to me for one 
moment.’’ They all paused in the midst of theis 
deliberations, the appe il ‘*T have 
run away from every place upon God’s earth but 
this one, and I have no other place to which I can 
ro. 1 have rone everywiere—been discarded 


' 
Was 80 solemn. 


, and I bee you 
The meeting agreed to let him re- 


every Ww he re except this | ittle town 
to ke ep me ; 
main. 

Now, that is the position of the South, 
sure, the naked right exists, of coming into the 
Union, when States are organized, with the institu- 
tion of slavery, but with no such results of a prac- 
tical blessing as in the ease of a friend 
who came down from the North and married a 
lady in Maryland, who had both the spoons an d 
negroes. ‘The question of conscience troubled 
him very much, and although he knew it was 
proper for a Northern man sometimes to hold 
Southern principles, rightly and constitationally, 
he did not know how far it was right for a North- 
ern man to hold Southern property. It troubled 
him very much, particu larly the night before his 
wedding, and when, according to the form of the 
church, the clergyman said to him the next 
morning, “Sir, will you take this woman to be 
your wedded wife?” ‘Yes, sir,”’ he replied, 
‘‘and the negroes too.”’ [Laughter.] Although 
the South may hold on to a barren scepter, they 
are ever shut out, practically, from the enjoyment 
of the principles of a ‘onstitation. Is it not 
necessary to take our stand under these circum- 
stances, when we have no further sacrifices to make, 
and when we have no further surrender to offer? 
The North has got all men could require at the 
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of Government they have got all the newly-ac- 
quired territory. ‘The South simply say to them 
now, stand by the old Constitution—stand by it 
as you understood it at the period of its adoption. 
Stand by it upon the naked right of the owner to 
reclaim his fugitive slave. I have dwelt longer upon 
this part of the subject than I should have done, 
and because of some speeches which have been 
made in this House, and to which it is proper to 
allude upon this occasion. I only do it because 
the two great conventions are to assemble at Bal- 
tumore, the Monumental City, famed not only for 
the chivalry of its people, butits hospitality. They 
are as welcome as rosesin June. We welcome 
them all; but I wish to suggest one thing to the 
Democrats, when they attempt to erect their plat- 
form, which is said to bea national platform, and 
indicative of the principles of the great Democratic 
party of the country. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ran- 
rou,| the first day, | think, upon the debate on 
the Kossuth resolutions, said that he was a State- 
Rights man, and that the evil which had caused 
the French revolution was the absence of the prin- 
eiple of State-Rights in the Government of 
Irance, 

This struck me as a most astounding enuncia- 
tion; and having heard something of the gentle- 
inan’s previous history, I remarked to a friend as 
{ was passing from the Hall, that ‘*a worshipper 
at the shrine of State-Rights must be held to in- 
volve in his vow a fidelity to State institutions.”’ 
I have heard this principle enunciated by him 
sanctioned and indorsed by other members, W hat 
is it? It The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ranrou.] said that there were three 
ways of destroying slavery; three ways of set- 
tline the matter—that was his expression; one 
was by civil war, which he did not think probable, 
but possible. It is an insult to the gentlemen as- 
sembled in this House to suggest the possibility 
of civil war in regard to the preservation of their 
homes and firesides. It isa gross and unmanly 
insult, unworthy of men, and especially of one 
who cried for peace, peace, as a guarantee of use- 
ful discussion. That was one of his suggestions. 
‘The other was, that the slaves were all to be paid 
for by the General Government, a scheme to 
which he objected. What was the other way of 
vetting rid of them the gentleman did not specify, 
lut covered up in a fillibustery of words. It 
comes out, however, afterwards, in the speech of 
Mir. Townsuenp, of Ohio, which I had the honor 
of receiving, but whether from his hands I do not 
know, as I have not a personal acquaintance with 
him. It comes out in the speech of this gentle- 
man, that this doctrine of State-Rights means this: 
that as far as slavery is recognized as a legal insti- 
tution, residing within the limits of a State, there 
ii is to be protected; but that when a slave gets 
over the border, into a free jurisdiction, as it is 
termed, the right of felony attaches. 

That is the argument, and the gentleman to 
whom I have referred [Mr. 'Townsuenp] annexes 
io the printed copy of his speech, the Virginia res- 
olutions of °98 to sanction this monstrous doctrine. 
Yes, sir, the Virginia resolutions of ’98 are ap- 
pended, to sanction the idea that although slavery, 
as a local institution, is to be protected within the 
limits of the States, yet, when a slave gets over 
the border, the right of felony attaches! Now, if 
this is not stealing the livery of Heaven to serve 
the Devil in, I have never seen a realization of that 
saying. The good old Democratic doctrine of ’98 
perverted to aid the cause of felons and thieves, 
and to give a sanction to the men who rob the 
South, and massacre her citizens when they come 
in pursuit of their property! ‘That is the interpre- 
tation. I want the Baltimore Convention to take 
itinto consideration. Lhopethey willdo it. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ops] imploringly 
asks for the platform of *44 and ’48—no indorse- 
ment of the fugitive slave law—no indorsement of 
the compromise, and upon those hallabaloo reso- 
lutions about ** State-Rights’’ and ** the Union,’’ 
General Cass is to be smuggled into the Presiden- 
ey. Thatisthe scheme. Talk about finesse indeed ! 
The gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. Pox] said 
that he wished to expose the finesse of the Whig 
party; let him look to his own household, and see 
what is going on there; let him see that this is the 
scheme. They will go inte the Baltimore Con- 


is this. 
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vention and nominate a candidate upon those res- | 
olutions. I understand that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Ranrout] is a delegate to | 
th®™ convention, and what does he say? He not 
only insults Southern gentlemen by intimating the 
possibility of a civil war, but, in addition to that, | 
he accuses every Northern man who regards his | 
oath under the Constitution—who regards his | 
fealty to the compromises of the Constitution— 
who regards his love of the Union, of swallowing | 
‘Southern dirt.’’ [| should like to know that 
gentleman’s idea of cleanliness, because I may be 
left to infer from his remarks, that perjury, and 
murder, and felony, do constitute cleanliness in | 
his opinion. There is a reason for insisting upon | 
the fugitive slave law. It is “ the last rose of | 
summer,’’ and hardly a rose, because it is asso- | 
ciated with degradation and submission on the | 
part of the South. 

Well, gentleman say that there is no cause for 
agitation, and my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Park- 
ER,] Who argued here so ably yesterday, says that | 
the excitement is all here. Has he read the pa- 
pers lately? Has he seen the proceedings in Mas- 
sachusetts, the place from which this delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention [Mr. Ran- 
TrocL] comes? The Senate of that State have | 
passed a law granting the right of habeas corpus to | 
take persons arrested as fugitive slaves out of the | 
hands of the United States marshals. It has been 
passed in the Senate of that State by a party to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ranrovut] dared to compare Southern men upon | 
He said that while the gentleman from | 
Florida, [Mr. Casexn,] and other gentlemen here, 
were disposed to forego party questions, and to | 
go with that party that stood by the Constitution 
and the peace of their homes and firesides, noth- 
ing was said of them, but the bargain between the 
Democrats and the Free-Soilers in the Massachu- | 
setts Legislature was arraigned here. Sir,itisan | 
insult to compare a band of men who are united | 
together by no tie but public plunder, and by the 
sacrifice of everything that man ought to hold glo- 
rious and honorable, to a set of gallant gentlemen 
who, standing up to the instineis of nature and | 
the promptings of constitutional duty, rally around | 
their hearths and their homes. I trust, and 1 think, | 
from what I know of the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Poxk,] that when this Rep- 
resentative here and Representative there presents 
himself at the door of the National Convention in 
Baltimore lie will'be ruled out. 

And now, sir, I want to correct a point of his- 
tory, in regard to the number of persons who were 
present at the Whig caucus at the commencement 
of the session, in which I was an humble partici- | 
pant. Now,I say—and I say it upon the av- | 
thority of gentlemen who were present—that some | 
quarter of an hour before that meeting was organ- 
ized, my colleague [Mr. Evans] and myself count- 
ed forty-five members who were present. I know 
that many came in afterwards, and, to the best of 
my belief, there were sixty members of the Whig 
party present on that occasion—almost as numer- 
ous a body as met in the Senate Chamber of the | 
United States to fix the time and place for the as- | 


Sir, | 


this floor. 


sembling of the Whig National Convention. 
no man retired from that meeting except Mr. 
Fow er, of Massachusetts, Mr. Srevens of Penn- 
sylvania, and one other gentleman, whom I have | 
not recognized since. 

Mr. EVANS. It was Mr. Sranrown, of Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, sir, with the exception | 
of these three, no other gentleman retired from | 
that meeting. Mr. Marsna.t, of Kentucky, de- | 
clared that the question on laying the resolution | 


upon the table was to be considered a test vote, || 
and, on that declaration, no one left but the three |) 


gentlemen [ have named. Now, I call upon my | 
colleague to say whether that was not the state of 
the facts. 
Mr. EVANS. It is true. 
Mr. WALSH. It is so. 


Mr. Chairman, I | 


| came here anxious, simply, to plant myself upon 


this platform of the compromise measures. And, 
sir, it is no compliment to me. I had no alterna- 
tive. I was not a free agent. I believe that I 
would stand up for the rights of my constit- 
uency and for the rights of the South, as-firmly | 
as any man here. I come here as the agent 
of the people, and I speak frem influences, in- | 
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Senate. 


dependent of my personal control. The Cone). 
tutional Convention of Maryland—men envag d 
in the formation of an organic law for the pera 
ment of the State—expressed their opinion teen 
this subject, and said, that unless the Seuheadinte 
was to be observed, Maryland had no Ge to bis F 
herto the Union, That was the language whic) 
they put upon the record. 1] have spoken of the 
degradation and submission of the South. I ¢ . 
from a people who would be more degraded ~ 
submission, than any portion of the Southern peo- 
ple, in all the controversies which have originated 
in regard to the right of property in slaves. { 
come from the center of the State to which that ola 
man belonged—a man consecrated by years, and 
by his piety and religion, and whose habit through 
life had been, to free his slaves as soon as they 
were of a certain age and able to take care of they. 
selyves—who, when he passed over the Pennsy|- 
vania border to Christiana, in Lancaster couniy 
‘was met by a herd of negroes, headed by whit, 
scoundrels, felons, and murderers, and ihe old 
blood of Maryland, the blood which has reddened 
the soil of every State during the Revolution, from 
Maine to Georgia, poured out like water wherever 
the tree of liberty was planted, was condemned ty 
the last, the most galling indignity, of being shed 
out to the death by the hands of negro assassins, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MEADE. I desire to correct a matter of 
fact alluded to by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Wausn,] who has just addressed the House. 
I did not like to interrupt the gentleman in the 
course of his eloquent remarks, but I understood 
him to say that Mr. Ranrout, the Representativs 
from Massachusetts, had been appointed a dele- 
gate from that State to the Baltimore Nationa! 
Democratic Convention. I desire to say, that Mr. 
Ranroun is not the legitimate appointee to the 
Baltimore Convention, but that a Mr. Law was 
regularly appointed by the regular Democratic 
party, and in obedience to the recommendation of 
the Democratic Convention. Subsequently, the 
Free-Soilers and others held a meeting in the sec- 
ond district of that State, and appointed Mr. Ray- 
Tout. The question as to who 1s the regular ap- 
pointee to the Convention, will come up before 
that body. I hope the gentleman from Maryland 
will allow this explanation to go out with his 
speech. 

Mr. WALSH. J have no objection toit. | 
was not before aware of the fact. 

Mr. STANLY. The gentleman from Virginia 


ome 


1 
} 


| does not say that Mr. Ranrovt is not the regular 
| Democratic delegate. 


Mr. MEADE. I do say that he is not the reg- 
ular Democratic delegate. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ALPHEUS FELCH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THe Senate, -fpril 12 and 14, 1852. 


The Senate having proceeded, as in Committee of te 
Whole, to consider the bill to provide for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claims of American citizens for spolia 
tions committed by the French prior to July 31, 18vl— 


Mr. FELCH said: 

Mr. Presipent: It must be apparent to every 
one that a man could scarcely propose to himselt 
a more thankless or a more hopeless task than (o 
attempt opposition to this bill, A few days since 
the honorable Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Dove, 
in expressing his strong yet ineffectual oppositio! 
to another measure, declared it was as useless 
to resist its passage as to oppose the claims forthe 
French spoliations. He appealed to this as & 
standard of hopelessness in opposition to measures 
here proposed. And the Senator who has to-day 
urged the passage of this bill, has assured us here- 
tofore that there were votes enough in the Senate 
in its favor to secure its passage. I do not doudt 
it, sir; nor do I doubt that, notwithstanding ® 
opposition which can be made to it, its trump! 
here is as certain as the decrees of fate. - 

Yet, sir, there are some considerations which 
induce me to regard it as my duty to solicit the 
attention of the Senate to some remarks on the 
merits of these claims, notwithstanding they may 
be uninteresting and seem unwarrantably to ‘@* 
your patience. 
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This is, indeed, no new subject. it has long 
son before the Senate, and great names have been 
pec 1 oI > 1 

_anealed to for the purpose of showing that men 


; influence, of character, and information have 


-etofore given their sanction to the justice of 


these claims. 
~ The honorable Senator who reported the bill 
,ow before us, [Mr. Brapsury,] has this morn- 

- mentioned some of these in proof of the rights 

he claimants. 

But let me remind the Senate that there are also 
men of high character, of extensive information, 
»fereat ability, and of unsullied honesty, who have 
Jwavs been in opposition to this bill. It has 

eretofore been thoroughly discussed in this Sen- 


ate Chamber by such men as Wright and Benton, 


McDuffie and Dix, and by others, once worthy | 


members of this body, in strong terms of disap- | 


probation and epposition. Itis a comfort to know 
‘hat. in urging an humble opposition to this bill, 1 
follow the footsteps of men so illustrious and so 
With such men in advance, I am 
cheered on in my course with a consciousness 
that the views I entertain are correct, and the con- 
‘usion to which I arrive just. 
task of opposing this bill becomes more difficult 
on that very account. 

The merits of the claims are to be sought and 
found only in the voluminous public documents 
relating to the subject, and in the history of the 
simes, and in the acts of Congress. 

Here is one single volume,* published some 
sixteen years since, which comprises nothing but 

uments in relation to this matter. The careful 
perusal and examination of everything necessary 
to the understanding of the subject require much 
time, and involve great difficulty and trouble. 
These eminent men to whom I have referred, have 
jevoted themselves to this examination; they have 
exercised a skill in logic and abifity in investiga- 

m which { cannot bring to the subject; they have 
liscussed the subject so thoroughly as to leave no 
facts for another to develop—no arguments for an- 
other to present. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, I do 
not feel at liberty to give a mere silent vote. It 
was my fortune to be appointed a member of the 
select committee to which the matter was referred. 
The Senator from Indiana, {[Mr. Brieurt,] not now 
here in his place, and myself were found to be in 
1 minority on the final action of that committee. 
We disagreed in the conclusion to which the ma- 

rity of the committee arrived. We could not 


dictous. 


Nevertheless, the | 


issent, after the most careful examination, to the | 


justice of these claims on the public Treasury, and 
we deemed it our duty to present to the Senate the 
considerations which justify our results. 
hat the Senator from Indiana, who could far more 
ably than myself discuss this matter, is unavoid- 
ably absent. It remains only for me, as well as I 
may, to present such facts and arguments as occur 
tome in support of the views of the minority of 
‘he committee. 


What are the claims before us? 





They origin- 


I regret | 


ated in the time of the general war in Europe. | 


They are claims for injuries committed upon 
American commerce by France, from the year 
1793 to the treaty which was made in September, 
1800, and finally ratified in 1801. This was the 
period when war was raging throughout Europe, 
involving not only France and Great Britain, but 
most of the other Governments which had naval 
forces on the ocean or vessels engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits. The depredations were continued 
through a period of seven years, which may be 
regarded as the most troublesome and turbulent of 
modern times, signalized by a maritime warfare 
endangering the commerce of all neutral nations. 
It embraced a period of time when American com- 
merce was in its infancy, and American vessels 
upon the ocean werecomparatively few. The flag 
of the United States had but just been unfurled to 
the breeze, and our sh‘ps but just begun to attract 
the attention of the older nations. In their earliest 
etiorts on the ocean our merchants and our sailors 
acquired an enviable reputation for energy, indus- 


try 


Ys daring perseverance, and hardy vigor. These 
soon marked the new ocean power as one destined 


Seperate icteric 


- : Senate Document No. 102, 19th Con., Ist Sess., in 
Which will be found the documents and papers referred to 
‘n these remarks, where no other reference is given. 
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to compete with the most successful of those who 
had long occupied that field of labor. 

_ The belligerent position of other maritime na- 
tions opened an inviting theater to our energies. 
Our position in reference to them secured to eur 
merchant vessels a carrying trade of almost unlim- 
ited extent. Business at ence extended itself on 
the ocean; our ships increased in number; our 
ship-owners were active, and their business lucra- 
tive. The evils of the state of national warfare 
caused frequent instances of depredations to our 
shippiag, and of injury to the trade; but the haz- 
ards of the belligerents and the dangers of the 
ocean were more than compensated by the rich 
returns of the business, and our merchants be- 
came wealthy. Knowing the hazards, they knew 
also the best means of avoiding them, and esti- 
mated in advance the rich returns which success 
would bring to their coffers. After all its hazards 
and misfortunes, it was a period of successful 
commerce. Notimein our history has been more 
so. Compare it with a period fifteen or twenty 
years later, when our ship-yards were deserted, 
and our ships rotting at the wharves. It was in 
truth, with all its dangers and its individual losses, 
tol 
navigation, and one which may be looked upon 
as a period when America, then young and almost 
unknown on the highway of nations, asserted her 
position as a maritime Power, and distinguished 
herself by her energy, activity, and success. 


a time of great genera! success in the interes 


It is also to be remarked, that during the seven 
years within which the alleged injuries to our com- 
mercial interests were committed, France passed 
through events and changes which have happened 
in no other nation within the same length of time. 
The period from the 24th of July, 1793, to the 
same month in 1794, was the time known as the 
Reign of Terror. From October, 1795, to Novem- 
ber, 1799, the Directory (a Government of five 
members) held the power of the nation. From 
that period until after the convention of 1800, 
Bonaparte was the supreme ruler of the nation as 
First Consul. It was a period in that country 
marked by turbulence and revolutions sich as the 
world has never seen. 

The first treaty of alliance between the United 
States and France, entered into on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, embraces the provisions and guaran- 
tees then existing between the two nations. By it 
France guaranties ** to the United States liberty, 
‘sovereignty, and independence, absolute and un- 
‘limited, as well in matters of government as 
‘commerce, and also their possessions, and the 
‘additions or conquests”’ that might be made from 
Great Britain during the then pending war between 
the two countries. And the United States cuar- 
anty to France ** the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America, as well as those it 
may acquire by the future treaty of peace.’’ The 
next treaty was the treat y of amity and commerce, 
and bears the same date as the former. There are 
several articles of that treaty which have been re- 
ferred to in the various discussions which 
taken place upon this subject. 

The 17th article provides— 

‘¢'Thatit shall be lawful for the shins-of-war of either 
party, and privateers, to carry the ships and goods taken 
from their enemies whithersoever they will, without pay 
ment of any duties to the officers of the admiralty or other 
judges; nor shall the prizes be arrested or seized when en 
tering the ports of either party, nor be subject to search or 
examination concerning the lawfulness of such prizes ; but 
they may depart and carry their prizes to such places as 
are named in their commission, (which commission they 
shall exhibit,) nor shall either party afford shelter or refuge 
in their ports to such as shall have made prizes of the sub 


have 


jects, people, or property of either of the parties; and if 


such be driven in by stress of weather, all proper means 
shall be used to hasten their departure.”’ 

The 22d article provides that it shall not be law- 
ful for the privateers of other nations, having com- 
missions from any nation at enmity with France 
or the United States, to fit their ships in the ports 
of either of the parties, or to sel! or exchange their 
ships or merchandise. 

The 23d article makes lawful commerce for the 
vessels of either party between neutral ports and 
the ports of the enemies of either party, and be- 
tween places both of which belong to enemies; 
that free ships should make the goods laden therein 
free; and that everything found on board the ships 
of one of those nations (contraband goods except- 
ed) slrould be free, although appertaining to the 
enemies of either party. 
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The 24th article defines the goods that should 





be deemed contraband, and declares many articles 
which by the law of nations were regarded con 

traband of war, not to be so under the treaty 

Provisions, material for ships and ship-rigging 
are among them,and many articles of merchandise, 
the carrying of which opened to our commerce an 
immense and profitable busine ss with the nations 
of Europe. If the ' 
vision of the treaty could have been enjoyed by 


ted th 


world for the last ten years of the la 


' } Sie 
privilewes secured by this pro- 


us, during the wars which distra istern 
century, 
our merchant vessels would have enjoyed a richer 
harvest than the annals of commerce can elsewhere 
exhibit. 

In addition 


convel 


to the treaties above-mentioned, a 
tion, known as the Consular Convention, 
defining the duties and powers of consuls appointed 
by the two nations respectively, was concluded on 
the 24th of November, 1788. “Lam not aware of 
any provision of this convention, be ng on the 

lved in the matters under ec: 


essary here to recit 


questions inv 


ation, which it is ne 





These treaties remained without any modifica 
tron by agreement of the respective part s,or \ 
specific and open renunciation of them by either 
party, until July 7,1798. By an act of Congress, 


‘“to declare the treaties heretofore concluded with 
France no longer obligatory on the United States,’ 


approved on that the 
| 


that day, it is declared 
treaties between thetwo Governments “‘have beet 


‘ repeatedly violated on the part of the French G 
‘ 


ernment, and the just claims of the United States 





reparation of the injuries so committed have 
™ en refuse r and the ir atte mpts to nerotiate an 
‘amicable adjustment ofall complaints between the 
‘two nations have been repelled with indignity,” 
and ** under authority of the French Government, 
‘there is yet pursued against the United States a 
‘system of 


predatory violence, infracting the said 
‘ treaties and 


hostile to the rights of a free and inde 
pendent nation.” 

then declares that ‘* the United States 
‘are of right freed and exonerated from the stipu 


‘ 


The act 


‘lations of the treaties, and of the consular con 
‘ vention heretofore concluded between the United 
* States shall not 
as lecally obligatory o1 


and France, and that the same 

‘henceforth be regarded 

‘ the Government orcitizens of the United States 
Re re a id effect, 


we have a simple statement of the relations exist- 


rding this act as one of validity 


ine between the two nations w hen the de pre dation 
on our commerce complamed of by the 
Anterior to the 7t! 


1798, the treaty stipulations were in for 


memort 
of J uy, 
eC, ind t Le 


is{s VW 


ere committed. 


wanton destruction or unwarranted confiscation of 


our merchant vessels was In violation of these pr 





visions. From that date to the subsequent treaty 
in September, 1800, the rights of parties must be 
ji dred of by the law of nations, as apy led to the 
actual relation of the two countries. As to the 
true character of these relatio is dur ne ti latter 
period, Il am aware there isa difference of opin 

Now, sir, in whatever light we may view the 
depredations committed upon vessels belonging t 
American citizens—whether as done in violatior 
of treaty stipulations, when the treaties were in 
Xist nce, or committed Si voseq ently in brench of 
the law of nations, after the passage of the 


} 


, and declaring them to be 


null and void, no obligation was imposed by ther 


ibolishing these treaties 


upon the American Government to indemnify the 


iimants. They were the aggressions of a for- 
eign nation, neither occasioned nor ganctioned by 
uur Government. No Government ever assumed 
to pay from the public treasury for damages ocea- 
sioned by the violations of the rights of its eiti- 
zens by other and foreign nations Such an ap- 
nropriation of “money can only be justified by 
showing a case of special circumstances to take it 
out of ali general rules, atid fixing upon the Gov- 
ernment some extraordinary obligation—some act 
of unwarrantable interference which has caused 


the injury or some express assumption of payment 
for depredations committed by another 


s, | will here refi 


the case, which is 


In connes tion with the treat 


to another branch of 


er 
strongly 
relied upon by those who urge these claims. 
convention of 1800, as it was transmitted to the 
Senate for ratification, contained an article which 
That le was 


that body saw fit to expunge. article 
the second in number, and was in these words: 


. 


fixe 


“ 


Me een he Shomer, 


~ 


me Pe erent tse a att 


x 
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“The ninisters plenipotentiary of the two parties, not 


being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of alli 
ance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of anrity and com- 
merece of the same date, and the convention of the l4th 
November, 1788, nor upon the indensmities mutually due or 


claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these subjects | 
ai a convenient time; and, until they may have agreed pon: | 


these points, the said treaties and convention shall have no 


operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be as 


follows,’’? &c. 


The convention was then ratified by the Senate, 


with an amendment striking out the article which 
I have just read. It was transmitted to France 


for ratification by Bonaparte, then First Consul. ! 


It was ratified by that potentate, on the part of 
France—with the addition, however, of the follow- 


ing’: 


** Provided, That by this retrenchment the two States | 


renounce the respective pretensions which are the object 
of the said article.” 

The American Senate, when the convention was 
again submitted to them by the President for fur- 
ther consideration, resolved that they considered 
the said convention as fully ratified, and returned 
the same to the President for the usual promul- 
gation. And in consequence of this resolution of 
the Senate, the treaty was proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. 

On the provisions of this convention of 1800, 
and the transactions of the Government in connec- 
tion with it, to which I have referred, the peti- 


tioners rely to charge the ‘l'reasury of the United | 


States with this claim of $5,000,000, admitted to 
be no original debtof theirs. If any such liability 
exists, it must arise from one of two sources of 
obligations: Either, in the first place, from such a 
dereliction of duty upon the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in aiding its citizens to 
obtain just compensation from the foreign nation, 
as has defeated the claim; or, secondly, from a 
discharge of the justclaim of the citizens by nego- 
tiation, and a use of it to acquire a valuable equiv- 
alent for the benefit of our Government, and the 
consequent assumption of the debt to be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Having thus stated the general facts connected 
with the claim, and the condition and relation of 
the parties, I now proceed to submit some rea- 
sons why, in my humble judgment, these claims 


should not be paid from the Treasury of the Uni- | 


ted States. 


The first claim is founded upon the neglect of | 
I contend | 


this nation in reference to these claims. 
that, during the time previous to the adoption of 
the treaty of 1800, this Government prosecuted 
these claims with great energy and perseverance, 
for the purpose of securing indemnity for them by 
the French Government. I contend, further, that 
during that time they not only negotiated to the 
utmost extent that could be required of them, but 


mre 3 further, and resorted to the only remedy | 


»y which a claim of this character could be en- 
forced; that remedy was war. AndI contend that 
during the time to which I have referred—for two 


or three years—there existed between France and | 


this Government a state of actual public war. It 


is a principle of the law of nations, recognized | 


every where, that, whenever a nation urging a claim 


in favor of its citizens against another has pro- | 


ceeded to the extremity of war, whether indemnity 
is secured or not, all claims for such depredations 
are concluded, 

But it has been denied that war existed between 
the two nations. 
things between them? 
the United States resort to war? It will be ob- 
served that ata very early day the American Gov- 
ernment commenced the discharge of its duties to- 
wards the citizens claiming for injuries committed 
by the French on their vessels. Constant and re- 
peated efforts were made to secure from the French 
Government the payment of those claims. As 


early as March, 1793—the very commencement of 

these injuries—Mr. Morris, then Minister of the |! 
United States to France, made formal complaint to | 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs of viola- | 


tions committed by the French privateers upon 
American commerce. These complaints were re- 
peated over and over again, and continued up to 
the time of the final collision between the two 
Governments, which was terminated by the con- 
vention of 1800. 

But, sir, upon the part of France it was not a 
mere acquiescence in the aggressions committed 


| before cited. 


What, then, was the state of | 
Did the Government of | 
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upon our commerce by private citizens; but, ata 
very early day, the French Government, by offi- | 


cial acts, commenced a course of proceeding with 
reference to American commerce which proved 
destructive to the maritime interests of our citizens. 
As early as February 19, 1793, a decree was passed 


by the National Convention injuriously affecting | 


the commerce of the United States; and another 


on the 9th of May, another on the 23d of the same | 


month, and another on the Ist of July. 

By the resolve of the Executive Directory, of 
the 2d of July, 1796, it was declared ‘* that the 
‘ flag of the French Republic will treat neutral ves- 


‘ sels, either as to confiscation, as to searches, or | 
‘ captures, in the same manner as they shall suffer 

‘the English to treat them.” An official copy of | 
this resolve was furnished to Mr. Monroe, with a | 


letter, notifying him that the functions of the 
French minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States were suspended on the 7th October, 1796. 
By a decree of March 2d, 1797, it was ordered, 


among other things, that French vessels-of-war || 


and privateers might stop and carry into the ports 
of the Republic neutral vessels found loaded en- 


tirely, or in part, with merchandise belonging to | 
the enemy; that merchandise belonging to the | 
enemy shall be declared good prize, and confis- | 


cated for the benefit of the captors. This decree 
also declares that the treaty of 1778 has been mod- 
ified by the treaty concluded with Great Britain 
on the 19th November, 1794, known as ‘‘Jay’s 
treaty,’’ and proceeds to apply new rules and reg- 
ulations to American commerce totally inconsist- 


ent with the rights of a neutral nation, and es- | 


pecially at variance with the treaty stipulations 


‘good prize which has not on board a list of the 


‘crew, (role d’équipage,) such as is prescribed by | 
‘the model annexed to the treaty of the 6th Febru- | 
‘ary, 1778—a compliance with which is ordered by 


‘ the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh articles of the 
‘same treaty.”’ It was under this decree that so 


many American vessels were subsequently con- | 


demned. 
These and other decrees, to which I have not 


time to refer, manifest an abandonment by France, | 


without any justifiable cause, of the provisions of 
the treaty of 1778, and exhibit a course of con- 
duct hostile to the United States. The acts on the 


high seas of those bearing commissions under the || perfect, because it was limited as to places, per- 


French Republic were insulting and injurious in 
the extreme. They treated us as enemies, and 
not as friends. 


these acts of hostility. The American Congress 
decrees and these acts. The Government remon- 
strated, and besought a return to the stipulations 
of the treaties. They sent minister after minister 


to urge reconciliation, and to demand a forbear- | 


ance of hostile acts, and to sue for indemnity to 
our ship-owners and our sailors. Indeed, from 
the commencement of those troubles to 1798, the 
documentary history of this country is full of the 
efforts at negotiation, and reconciliation, and in- 
demnity. If ever a Government could point to 


| their zealous endeavors, without resort to war, to 


protect its citizens and their property from foreign 
aggression, and to obtain compensation for the 
past, it was that of the United States on this oc- 
casion. 

A series of acts of Congress, among which was 
that of July 7, 1798, declaring the treaties violated 


by the French Republic and void, opened a new | 
Diplomacy gave place to force. | 


theater of action, 
A war—the resort to physical force—succeeded. 


A mere reference to the acts of Congress in its | 


newly-assumed hostile attitude will show how 


truly and earnestly the protection of the right of 


the citizen on the seas was urged by warlike 
means. Within a single year, commencing in 
May, 1798, no less than twenty-eight acts bearing 
on this subject were passed by Congress. Over 
seven millions of dollars were appropriated, two 
millions ordered to be raised by direct taxation, 


| and a loan of seven millions authorized to be ne- 
| gotiated by the President. 


| tional military forces; the support of a naval arma- 


The raising of addi- 


ment; the purchase of vessels-of-war; procuring 


cannon, arms, and ammunition; the enlistment of | 


It was also under this decree de- | 
| clared, that ‘*every American vessel shall be a 


I will not detain the Senate with || 
a discussion of the points then in controversy. I 
The American nation passed their judgment on | 


|, opinion seriatim. 
investigated and gave their construction of these | 





[April 12 and 14. 
Senate. | 


ten thousand men; the purchase of galleys: the ac. 
ceptance of volunteers, were among the obiee, 
provided for. Commanders of armed vessels a = 
directed to take all French armed vessels which 
had committed depredations, or were hovering ¢ 

the coast for the purpose of committing de ct 
tions, on our vessels. On the 13th of June inter 
course with France was suspended, and French 
vessels found within our waters were forfeited 
with their cargoes, if they did not depart whe, 
ordered. The act of June 25 authorize merchant 
vessels to resist search by French vessels, and to 








_ capture them, and also to recapture American yes. 


sels; and on the 28th of June vessels thus cay. 
tured were declared forfeited. The act of the Oth 
of July authorized the commanders of United 
States vessels to capture armed French vessel 
and authorized special commissions for the ike 
purpose to be issued to private armed vessels. 

The President also issued orders to the com- 
manders of armed vessels of the United States 
under the act of May 28, 1798, to seize and brine 
into port any armed French vessel which should 
be found on the coast, having committed, or de- 
signing to commit, depredations on the property 
of American citizens, and to retake any vessel be. 
longing to our citizens, which had been captured 
by any such armed French vessel. By an order 
of July 10 they were directed to capture any armed 
French vessel on the high seas. It is alleged 
that, under these provisions, there were captured 
eighty-three French vessels, sixty-eight of which 
were condemned. 

Under these laws, from 1798 to the making of 


| the treaty, an actual public war, between the two 


nations, on the ocean was raging. Blood was 
shed, and treasures were expended by both par- 
ties, and daring exploits of American command- 
ers rendered memorable their engagements, and 
secured reputation to their country, and laurels to 


| themselves. 


I know, Mr. President, that some persons deny 
that a state of actual war existed; and treat it as 
an absurd after-thought so to regard it. I will 


| make a reference or two to show how it was re- 


garded by others. 
Wheaton, in his work on international law, 


| speaks of the two kinds of war—perfect and im- 


perfect—and cites that to which I have referred as 
an instance of the latter. It is designated as im- 


sons, and things. The question has also received 
judicial determination in the Supreme Court of 


the United States. 


In Bas vs. Tingey (4 Dallas’s Rep., 35) the ques- 
tion was presented, and the judges delivered their 
Justice Moore demanded— 


*¢ By what other word the idea ofthe relative situation of 
America and France could be communicated than by that 
of hostility or war?—and how can the characters of the 


| parties engaged in hostility or war be otherwise described 
| than by the denomination of enemies?” 


Justice Washington said: 


‘¢The decision of this question must depend upon an- 
other; which is, whether, at the time of passing the act 
of Congress of the 2d March, 1799, there subsisted a state 
of war between the two nations. It may, I believe, be 
safely laid down that every contention by force between 
two nations, in external matters under the authority me 
their respective Governments, is not only war, but public 
war.”’ 

And again: 

‘¢ But hostilities may subsist between two nations more 
confined in its nature and extent—being limited as to places, 
persons, and things ; and this is more properly termed i 
perfect war, because not solemn, and because those Ww ho ar 
authorized to commit hostilities act under special authority, 
and ean go no further than to the extent of their commis 
sion. Still, however, it is a public war, because it Is an 
external contention by force between some of the members 
of the two nations, authorized by the legitimate powers 
*¢ in fact and in law,” he adds, ‘* we are at war.’ 


Justice Chase is no less explicit: 


‘¢ What, then, is the nature of the contest subsisting - 
tween America and France? In my judgmentit is@ — 
ited, partial war. Congress has not declared war In ars 
terms ; but Congress has authorized hostilities on the a 
seas by cevtain persons in certain cases.” ait 
* So far, it is unquestionably a partial war ; but, nev “° ar 
jess, it is a public war, on account of the public authority 
from which it emanates.”’ 


Justice Patterson says: , 
“ An imperfect war, or a war as to certain objects, 


| to a certain extent, exists between the two nations 5 and 


- : s : i } 
this modified warfare is authorized by the constituuou® 
authority of our country.”’ 


Thus all the judges concurred in declaring the 
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<istence of & war, and that it was public and 


shorized by Congress, 

The question whether war existed or not re- 
sived also contemporaneous and official determin- 
ation in the executive branch of the Government. 
The opinion of the then Attorney General, Charles 


a 


Lee, Was required on this subject, and his reply | 


jefinite and pointed that I beg leave to read it 
It is dated August 21, 1798: 


“ Buck Tavern, August 21, 1798. 

«Srp: Having taken into consideration the act of the 
prench Republic, relative to the United States, and the 

sws of Congress passed at the last session, it ismy opinion 
sat there exists not Only an actual maritime war between 
rrance and the United States, but a maritime war, author- 
od py both mations. Consequently, France is our enemy, 
of 4 to aid, assist, and abet that nation in her maritime 
warfare, Will be treason in @ citizen or any other person 
within the United States, not commissioned under France. 
nyt ina French subject, commissioned by France, acting 
spenly, according to his commission, such assistance will 

nostility. The former may be tried and punished ac- 
cording to Our laws; Uke latter must be treated according 
to the laws of war. 

«{ have thought it my duty to make this communication 
in consequence of the information you received from Rhode 
island of the intention of a Frenchman, whose name I do 
not now call to mind, who is satd to be somewhere in the 
y on the business of buying ships and supplies of a 
ry kind forthe West Indies. He should be appre- 


is SO 


the Senate. 





nended and tried as a traitor, unless he has a commission, 


and acts according to it; in which case, he should be 
treated as an enemy, and confined as a prisoner of war.””— 
Opinions of Attorneys General, page 49. 

On the 20th September of the same year, the 
question was presented to him in another case, 
and he again says: 

« After mature consideration of the decrees of France, 
ind of the laws of the United States, and the conduct ot 
each nation to the other, it is my opinion that the two na- 
tions are in a state of maritime war; and consequently, 
that the citizens of the United States who aid and adhere 

France in acts of hostility on the high sea against the 
United States, and their fellow-citizens, are guilty of trea- 

These quotations are sufficient for the purpose 
which | proposed to myself, by citing from the 
authorities of that day to show what was the view 
then taken of the subject. And I assert that I 
find nothing elsewhere to change the complexion 
of these relations. They show the views of the 
three great branches of the Government—the lezis- 
ative, the judicial, and the executive—on the sub- 
ect. 

It has been objected to this view of the subject, 
that this state of things is not, in all the corre- 
spondence and documents relative to the negotia- 
tion, declared to be a state of war between the 
two Governments. For this a most excellent 
reason is palpable, In the negotiation which was 
had in reference to the existing difficulties, it was 
the object of both parties not to exasperate, but to 
mollify and conciliate. To effect this object, the 
mildest epithets were used, and a!l terms of exas- 
peration avoided. The general war in Europe, 
scattering ruin and devastation among the nations 
involved in it, cautioned us to secure, if possible, 
ourexemption from its destructive vortex. It was 
our policy to use no provocation, and to effect a 
peace with France at the earliest possible moment. 
In whatever language it might be stated, the true 
relations between the nations could not be dis- 
guised. The terms of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence and of the public documents, emanating from 
official authority, and the language of the acts of 
Congress on the subject, all show that peace no 
longer existed between France and the United 
States. Amicable relations had given place to 
hostilities, and finally to a state of open maritime 
war, 

lt is objected again, sir, that during that time 
some of the documents—which will be found in 
this large volume upon the subject—without de- 
claring war to exist, speak of an anticipated state 
of hostilities; and it is declared that the legislation 
of Congress only provided for this anticipated state 
of war. I admit that the documents, and some of 
the congressional acts of that day, refer to an an- 
ticipated as well as an existing state of things. 
They do not deny the existence of war, hut some 
of them provide for an anticipated change which 
should need more extensive means, and a stronger 
force to cope with the increased energies of the foe. 

Judge Marshall, September, 1800, in his letter as 
Secretary of State, to Mr. King, described the re- 
lations of the two countries, as follows: 


“The regularly accumulating injuries sustained from \! 
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France, had, in 1793, progressed to such a pointas to leave 
to the United States no reasonable ground of doubt that war 
was to be expected, and that force, and force only, could 
be relied on for the maintenance of our rights as a sover- 
eign and independent nation. Force, theretore, was re- 
sorted to ; but in the very act of resorting to it, our preference 
for peace was manifest, and it was apparent that we should 
return to our natural situation as soon as the wrongs which 
forced us from it should cease, and security against their 
repetition be offered.”’ 

Washington also, in his letter to Mr. Hamilton, 
explains the whole matter upon which this argu- 
ment has heretofore been founded. In this letter, 
which was written May 19, 1798, in reference to 
his probable appointment to the command of the 
Army, he uses this expression: 

* | cannot make up my mind yet for the expectation of 
open war, orin other words, for a formidable invasion by 
France.”? 

These, sir, are the words of Washington: * I 
cannot make up my mind for the expectation of 
open war, or, in other words,’” he says, giving 
his definition of those words, *‘ for a formidable 
invasion by France.’’ This was the state of things 
which was anticipated, while the actual existing 
relations of the two countries were a ** limiied 
maritime war.’’? Nothing less than an actual inva- 
sion of this country was expected. Rumor had, 
over and over again, declared that warlike Europe 
was about to lay down herarms. ‘The nationsof 
that eastern continent were already wearied with 
the conflict, and were looking wistfully for the star 
of peace. The land and the ocean had long enough 
been vexed with conflict, and every interest of the 
most powerful nations seemed to demand that it 
should cease. It was feared in this country that 
France, when once released from her contests with 
the nations of the eastern continent, would turn 
her attention to the nation on this side of the At- 
lantic, and employ her entire force against the 
United States. 

Why, sir, in the case to which I first referred, 
in the official opinion of the Attorney General, the 
question presented arose in the case of an emissary 
of France who was endeavoring in this country to 
purchase ships and supplies of a military kind for 
the use of his Government. Preparations were 
thus made within our own limits to coéperate with 
the foreign forces which might be sent to invade 
our coasts. 

The fleets and the armies of that powerful na- 
tion, fresh from the struggle of many a well-fought 
battle, and glorying in a skill which can nowhere 
but in a contest with a worthy foe be attained, 
were expected upon our coasts, and the horrors 
of a hostile invasion seemed inevitable. The con- 
sideration of these facts affords a key to unlock 
the meaning of every such expression in the doc- 
uments of the times. ‘They furnish an explana- 
tion of every sentence which has ever been cited 
to sustain the allegation that war existed only in 
anticipation, and not in reality. 

When Washington was urged to become once 
more the chief of the American armies, he sought 
only that he might not be called to the service until 
the anticipated invasion was made. ‘The limited 
war, then confined to armed vessels on the ocean, 
was expected soon to give place to a general war, 
involving every subject of each nation—ex posing 
every private vessel to lawful capture, every harbor 
to blockade, every town on the coast to destruc- 
tion. It was expected that the whole force of the 
nation would be called to combat with the veterans 
from the bloody fields of Europe, and that America 
would soon find within her very borders an enemy 
who could be repelled only by the strong exertions 
of her united people. Fixing their eye on this 
impending danger, it was not enough for our citi- 
zens to provide for the present: the future had still 
greater demands upon them, and of this exigency 
they talked, and against its perils they provided. 
But in none of the histories or the documents 
relative to these difficulties, is there anything to be 
found to contradict the assertion of the existence 
of a maritime war. They all show, on the con- 
trary, not only its existence, but the zeal with 
which it was prosecuted by both the belligerent 
parties. 

But, again, sir; it has been said by the repre- 
sentatives of these claimants that, admitting the 
existence of war, it was a war to prevent further 
injuries only, and not waged to secure any of their 
rights, or to obtain indemnity for injuries already 
committed. And in confirmation of this assertion, 
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it is said that reprisals were not authorized by our 
Government, nor other lawful means of redress 
given to the injured parties, 

Reprisals are no ne essary part of a limited war, 
nor is there any obligation on the National Gov- 
ernment to authorize them in benalf of the ciuzen. 
It is not for the latter, seeking the aid of his Gov- 
ernment to enforce a claim for injuries committed 
by a foreign Power, to dictate the manner in 
which the demand shall be urged. This must be 
determined by considerations of high national 
policy, and by a due regard to those prudential 
measures which would best secure the rights of 
the individual, while they would put at hazard no 
great and paramount public interest. A policy 
far more likely to secure the object of the ijured 
citizen was adopted, and one which it was fondly 
hoped would result in peace to the country, in- 
stead of the unknown evils which threatened a 
continued and aggravated state of hostilities, 

A more preposterous proposition can scarcely 
be announced than that the hostile measures 
adopted towards France were taken without a 
design of securing and enforcing the rights of the 
citizens who had suffered by the aggressions of 
the French flag on their commerce. These inju- 
ries were the burden of every effort at negotiation, 
and of every legislative act authorizing or antici- 
pating hostile collision. A setthkement of these 
claims was from the first constantly urged upon 
France. Ministers were early appointed and 
clothed with power to negotiate upon this matter. 
Instructions after instructions were given by the 
Departments here, urging the minister at the 
French court to press upon that Government the 
settlement, at the earliest day, of the just demands 
of our citizens. These representatives were not 
remiss in their duty. Though treated with neg- 
lect—in some instances with scorn, and in others 
with absolute rejection—still they persevered, and 
urged the complaints upon unwilling ears. And 
when the continued injuries could no longer be 
borne, and a maritime war succeeded to the for- 
mer amicable relations, still these indemnities 
were urzed upon France, and their settlement 
made a condition preliminary to the restoration of 
peace. If faithfulness in urging such claims could 
ever be attributed to a nation, we have in this in- 
stance a most memorable example. Every re- 
source was exhausted, every expedient tried, every 
sacrifice willingly made, for this purpose. The 
long-continued efforts at an amicable arrangement 
were seconded by the resort to war—the last re- 
maining resource of nations—to secure the indem- 
nity of the citrzen. 

[t appears to me, then, to be absurd to declare, 
in the face of all these facts, that this war was not 
waged for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of 
the injured citizens. It was the means by which 
the continued appeals for redress, the reiterated 
demands of indemnity, the unceasing remon- 
strance against continued aggression, were sec- 
onded, and by which an arrangement was finally 
effected, which, if it did not accomplish all that 
could be desired, at least secured many private in- 
terests, and restored amity to the two nations. 

It does not appear to be denied, Mr. President, 
that, if this war had been general and unlimited in 
its character, and waged to redress the grievences 
of the citizens, it would, by the law of nations, 
terminate all just claims for such injuries. 

It seems to be supposed that such a war would 
give the claimants some means of personal! redress; 
some power to indemnify themselves for their 
losses, which they have failed to obtain. I do 
not so understand the great principles which ap- 
ply in such cases. No war, under the rules of 

| civilized warfare, gives the right to such redress 
for personal injury. 

Justice Story says, after a careful review of the 
authorities, that the true doctrine of the law of na- 
tions is, that ‘‘ private citizens cannot acquire to 
‘themselves a title to hostile property unless it 1s 
‘seized under the commission of their sovereign; 
‘and that, if they depredate upon the enemy, they 
‘actat their peril, and may be liable to punishment, 
‘ unless their acts are adopted by their sovereign ; 
‘that, in modern times, the mere declaration of war 
‘is not supposed to clothe the citizens with author- 
‘ ity to capture hostile property; but that they may 
‘lawfully seize hostile property in their own de- 

| ‘ fense, and are bound to secure, for the use of the 
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* sovereign, all hostile property which falls into | 
* their hands.’’ 
War the most unlimited gives them no such right 
of private redress. The Government has the con- 
ah of ell its movements, and must conduct it upon 
principles recognized among civilized nations. Phe 
citizen who complains of an injury done by the 
enemy previous to the declaration of hostilities, 
mustcommit his interests to his own Government, 
and must abide the result of a treaty of peace. 
They acquire no special rights to take indemnity 
from the enemy, or to enforce a remedy for their 
wrongs. If the Government shall prove powerful 
enough to subjugate the aggressor, the indemnity 
of injured ctuzens will be among the terms of 
peace. If an adverse result should attend the col- 
lision, the failure to secure indemnity of the citi- 
zen would not be permitted to prolong the war or 
prevent the restoration of harmony. All the ben- 
efits of the best exertions of the Government have 
been accorded to these claimants, all that could be 
given by the most unremitted efforts at negotia- 
tion, and all that the most open and unlimited war 
could afford. If all they could desire has not been | 
secured, it is not the fault of their country. 

There ts another idea which [ wish here to sug- 
gest upon the subject. Many, if not most, of 
these claims are for spoliations committed subse- 
quent to the passage of the act declaring the treaty 
null and void. 

Mr. BRADBURY, (in his seat.) Before that 
time. 

Mr. FELCH. The documents in which we are 
to seek for the facts in this matter are so volumin- | 
ous as almost to bewilder the man who shall 
seek isolated facts; but 1 cannot be mistaken in 
dates. The numerous arguments, published by 
the claimants, assert that most of the cases of 
spoliations were for condemnation by the prize | 
courts of France of our vessels, under pretense | 
that they were not provided with a crew list, (role 
d’équipage. ) 

This role d’équipage was required for the first 
time, under an order which was passed by the 
Directory, March 2, 1797. During the next year, 
sir, hostile acts were commenced, and the legisla- | 
tion of Congress was had which authorized a state 
of war on the ocean between the two nations; and 
on the 7th July, 1798, the act declaring the treaties 
void was passed. Thus a short time only inter- 
vened between the decree of the Directory, declar- 
ing the rele d’équipage indispensable to protect 
American vessels from confiscation, and the time 
when the maritime war was at its height. The || 
coufiseation under the decree of 1797, for the want | 
of the crew list, was the subject of special instruc- 
tion to the American envoys, and is treated by all 
parties as the most fruitful source of injury to our 
shipping. It is manifest that most of the condem- 
nation for the want of this role d’équipage occurred | 
while the war was raging. As to losses of this 
character, no man could expect indemnity from 
Government. Sir, there is no national treasury 
upon the earth that could supply a sufficient 
amount to pry the indemnity for all damages com- 
mitted in aay stgle war—I may almost say in 
any single year of any war. The principle in- 
volved in such a proposition never was recognized | 
by any nation. The misfortunes of war are often 
great to individuals as well as nations; but the 
treasury of the latter is never held liable to remu- 
nerate the former. It would beggar the richest 
trensury. 

Mr. BRADBURY. If the gentleman will give 
way a moment, I desire to have the facts correctly 
stuted,as there seems to be some misapprehension. 
A very considerable part of the claims arose from 
seizures committed under the decree of March 2, 
1797, iinmediately after it was adopted. A very 
small portion of the seizures arose after the act of 
Congress of July, 1798. If the Senator questions 
these facts, I believe they can be sustained by 
authorities. 

Mr. FELCH. It isof course impossible for us | 
to tell what portion of these injuries are embraced 
in any specific period of time. 

Mr. BRADBURY, (in his seat.) There are 
lists of the claims. 

Mr F&LCH. Yes, sir, there are lists; but no 
one that purports to contain all the cases, nor is || 
there any pretense that all put together constitute || 
a complete catalogue. So confused, defective, and || 


| added to the amendment, that, ‘* by this retrench- | 


| Now, I do not understand it to be urged by hon- 
orable Senators here that any liability to pay these 


| punging the second article. The liability is alleged | 


| France, and rendered their own Government liable 


| that **the parties will negotiate further on these 


|*may have agreed upon these points, the said | 
| * treaties and convention shall have no operation,” 


|| September 30, 1800, France was forever released || 
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imperfect are they that I might almost risk the 
promise to vote for them if the honorable Senator 
would furnish from them a statement which he 
would aver was satisfactory to his own mind. I 
do not pretend to be very accurate as to the amount 
of the claims accruing for depredations committed 
during the existence of these hostile relations. 
There are no data by which accuracy in reference 
to this fact can be attained. I doassert, however, 
from the documentary evidence, that much the | 
larger portion of these claims arise from condem- 
nauions for the want of the crew-list under the 
decree of March, 1797, and that most of the pe- 
riod in which they occurred was the time when 
the two nations met as enemies on the ocean. And 
as to these, they were losses in time of war—cas- 
ualties which must be borne by the citizen, and 
for which, under no recognized principle, can com- 
pensation be claimed of Government. 

Now, Mr. President, | have done with this 
branch of the subject. My allegation is, that this 
Government urged, with all its powers, the pay- 
ment by the French Government, of indemnities 
for injuries committed on the commerce of our 
citizens by efforts at negotiation; that, failing in 
this, war was resorted to, and prosecuted at im- 
mense expense; that this resort to force, and a 
subsequent adjustment of difficulties, put an end 
to all claims against France for such spoliations, 
and cannot become the subject of claim against 
ourown Government. If in this lam correct, the 
bill under consideration manifestly ought not to 
pass, 

I come now, sir, to another branch of the sub- 
ject, which is more especially relied upon by the 
claimants. ‘They declare that the Government of 
the United States has assumed the responsibility 
of paying these demands by virtue of the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the convention between 
the two nations of September, 1800, and the modi- | 
fications made in the original of this convention | 
by the Senate of the United States and the First 
Consul of France when ratified by them. I have 
already stated that this second article, originally 
introduced into the convention, was struck out by 
the Senate of the United States; and | have cited | 
the words of the expunged article. 

The President declared that he would have pre- 


| ferred the ratification of the convention in its ori- 


ginal form, and without the expunging of this 


_article. But the Senate thought otherwise. It 


was ratified by Bonaparte, with the declaration 


ment, the two States renounce the respective prs 
tensions which are the object of the said article.” 


claims would have attached to our Government on 
account of this transaction, if the convention had 
been ratified in its original form, and without ex- || 


to grow out of this change in its terms, which 
they claim has discharged their demand upon 


to the payment of it. | 
That article specifies two things which were the 
objects of the negotiations. The first was the 
treaty of alliance and that of amity and commerce | 
of the 6th February, 1778, and the consular con- 
vention of the 14th November, 1788. The sec- 
ond comprised the indemnities mutually claimed 
of each other by each of the two nations. In 
reference to these subjects, the article declares that . 
the negotiators could not agree. It then provides 


‘subjects at a convenient time; and until they | 


| 
In order to substantiate the justice of these | 
claims as against the United States, the petition- || 
ers allege— 

1. That the demands were recognized and in- 
sisted on by our Governmentas just claims against || 
France. 

2. That they were acknowledged by France, 
who professed her willingness to make indemnity, | 
but preferred claims of her own at the same time 
against the United Sates. 

3. That by the ratification of the convention of | 








| 
j 


| 
| 





from these claims. 
4. That the United States received a valuable , 


[April 12 and 14, 
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consideration for them in their relea 
claims of France against this Govern 
out of the treaties. 

These several allegations are made in t 
of the majority of the select committee 
this subject was committed, and are ad 
be essential to establish the pretensio; 
claimants. I desire to present a few 
tions in reference to each of them. 

In the first place, then, how far were the da 
mands for which this bill provides acknowledged 
by the Government of the United States? Were 
they recognized as just and admitted claims and 
urged as such upon the French Government: I 
have said, and I repeat, that the Government of 
the United States did urge the payment of ail th» 
claims which the citizens of the United States had 
against the Government of France for depredg. 
tions alleged to have been committed by them, | 
do not understand that the United States in the 
course of that negotiation undertook to investigate 
each of these claims, or to decide that it was just 
and honest, and ought to be paid even by the 
French Government. 

We had no tribunal to decide upon their merits 
or to investigate the facts on which they were 
founded. Sir, they were urged upon the French 
Government in the ordinary manner of such 
claims. It was demanded that commissioners 
should be appointed to hear the proofs and to de- 
cide on their justice, and that those should be paid 
which were found to be justly due. There were 
other claims besides those of the petitioners which 
were also urged—some of them good; others, as 
subsequently proved, utterly unfounded—yet the 
negotiators urged an adjustment of all ‘ the 
French Government, demanding the appointment 
of a commission to decide on the merits of each. 

At an early day after these depredations on our 
commerce commenced, a proclamation was issued 
by direction of President Washington, which has 
been urged as evidence of the recognition of the 
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claims of these petitioners by the Government. 


That proclamation declared that complaints had 


| been made of the commission of depredations upon 


the commerce of the United States, and assured 
the injured parties that due attention would be 
paid to such injuries committed contrary to the 
law of nations, or to existing treaties, and an- 
nounced that, ‘‘ on their forwarding well-authenti- 
cated evidence of the same, proper proceedings 


_ will be adopted for their relief.”’ 


This circular expressed only the ordinary duty 


, of a Government towards its citizens in case of 


foreign depredations—a duty which has been most 


| faithfully performed. Without it the right to the 


interference of the Government in every proper 
case was as perfect as with it; and, while it showed 


/a careful regard forthe interest of the citizen, it 


assumed no additional duties or responsibities on 
the part of the Government. 

If it is intended to be alleged that our Govern- 
ment recognized and declared valid all the demands 


| thus made; that they determined, on investigation, 


that all were good, and ought to be paid by France; 
that by any official act their justice has been so 
admitted as that their validity is to be taken for 
granted, I think the allegation goes beyond the 
record, f 

I proceed now, sir, to the second inquiry, which 


| is upon the question whether these claims were 
|| ever admitted by France as good and valid de- 


mands against that Government. The admission 
by France that that nation was bound to indem- 
nify these claimants is expressly alleged by them. 
The position is assumed by the committee that 
they were not only just claims against that Gov- 


‘ernment, but had been expressly so recognized 


by authority. In seeking to charge their own 
Gevemaneal with the payment of claims against 
France, under the negotiation of 1803, the recog- 


nized liability of that nation must be proved. But, 
| sir, were these claims in fact so acknowledged by 


the French Government? Did that nation ever 


|| express a readiness to pay and discharge these 


demands, as alleged by the claimants? Where's 
the evidence of such admission? — o> 
In the complicated state of affairs exhibited in 
the relations of the two countries, these inquines 
cannot be answered without first determining, 
more definitely than we have yet done, what pre 
cise class of claims for indemnity are provided for 
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che bill. As specified in that instrument, it 
7 nraces claims of our citizens on the French Gov- 
“eament ‘arising out of illegal captures, deten- 
.< forcible seizures, illegal conderanations, and 

gscations, committed prior to the convention 
of September 30, 1800,’’ which are not embraced 
she terms of the convention between the United 
og and the French Republic, of the 30th April, 


1819, and the treaty with France, of the 4th July, 
; ai recognition has been made by France, 

must be found either in the treaties before men- 

ed, or in the official documents pertaining to 

» adjustment of the national difficulties. 
“The convention of September 30, 1800, specifies 
~ provides for the classes of claims which were 
.jmitted by the French Government at that time. 
I provides— ; : ; 

ist. That public ships which had been cap- 
sored by either nation should be restored. 
oj, That private property not then definitely 
condemned (contraband goods destined for an ene- 
my’s port excepted) to be restored. — 

34, Debts due from one of the nations to the in- 
dividuals of the other to he paid. 

To this (specification) is annexed an express 
rejection of certain claims, in the following words: 

“ But this clause shall not extend to indemnities claimed 
on account of captures or confiscation. ”? 

Although the claims of American citizens on 
France, with the above exceptions, were recog- 


2 the treaty of Spain, of the 22d February, | 


nized in 1800, and the payment assumed by that | 


nation, no provision for theirdischarge was made 
until the treaty of 1803, when we made the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 





In order to ascertain what description of claims | 


there were existing between the two Governments, 
] will ask the attention of the Senate to an official 
statement of them in a letter from Messrs. Pinck- 


ney, Marshall, and Gerry, written when they | 


were attempting to negotiate the treaty in 1798. 
This letter was directed to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and presents a formal statement 


of the claims which the American Government re- | 
quired to be provided for in a treaty. They state | 


these claims to consist of two classes— 


“Ist. Of claims uncontroverted by the Government of 
France, but which remain unsatisfied. 

2d. Ofclaims founded on captures and confiscations, 
the illegality of which has not yet been admitted.”’ 

They then enumerated, under five heads, the 
classes of cases embraced within the above de- 
scription of claims admitted by France. These 
seem all to be embraced and provided for under 
the treaty of 1800; while the seconed class of cases 
—those founded on captures and confiscations not 


admitted by France to be illegal—are studiously | 
omitted, or rather, by express provision of the | 


treaty of 1800, are excluded. 


If we turn now to the convention of 1803, | 


making provision for the payment of claims which 
were admitted by the Government of France in 


favor of citizens of the United States, we shall find | 


the same distinction is continued. Twenty mil- 
lions of francs were appropriated to pay these de- 
mands of our citizens, ‘This treaty is most explicit 
in providing for all debts due to our citizens which 
are recognized by the fifth article of the convention 
of 1800. Itexpressly provides for the payment ot 
claims for supplies ieee embargoes. 

_ Italso provides for the payment of indemnities 
in two classes of cases for captures of vessels— 

Ist. Prizes made at sea, in which the appeal has 
been properly lodged within the time mentioned in 
the convention of 1800; and, 

2d. Captures of which the council of prizes 
shall have ordered restitution where the captors 
Were insufficient for payment. 

Payment for all these cases is provided. But, 
added to this specification of recognized claims in 
the treaty of 1803, is the following concluding 
clause: 


6 “ Prizes whose condemnation has been or shall be con- 
imed are expressly declared not to be included in the pro- 
vision for payment.?? 

In 1807 a small book was published by William 
Maclure, one of the American commissioners ap- 
pointed under the tregty of 1803, to examine and 
certify the claims presented under it by our citi- 
zens, 


connected with their official proceedings are pre- 


In it the correspondence and documents | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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sented. Among them are full lists of the allow- 
ances made, with the nature of eachclaim. ‘These 
lists show that the claims of every character men- 
tioned in the treaty, except for prizes judicially 
condemned, were presented and allowed. They 
include claims for supplies, for damages arising 
under the embargo, for bills of exchange and con- 
tracts for merchandise, ordinances for supplies, 
specie and drafts for money, for demurrage, and 
for vessels captured. 

By comparing all these documents together, it 
will be found, 1 think, beyond controversy, that 
every class of cases urged for indemnity against 
France was provided for in the treaties before 
mentioned, with the single exception of con- 
demned prizes. The treaties of 1800 and 1803 ex- 
pressly exclude them. The allowances of the 
board of commissioners admit a case of every 
other class, but none of this class is allowed. The 
cases thus excluded are described in the first con- 
vention as *‘indemnities claimed on account of 
captures and confiscations.’’ In the second they 
are designated as ‘“* prizes whose condemnation 
has been or shall be confirmed.’’ In the diplo- 
matic correspondence before mentioned, they are 
described as ‘‘ claims founded on captures or con- 
fiscations, the illegality of which has not been ad- 
mitted.”’ 

The different phraseology of these documents 
describes a single class of cases, to wit: claims of 
indemnity for vessels captured and taken into the 
ports of France, and condemned by the prize 
courts of that country on account of the violation 
of the law of nations or the treaty stipulations ex- 
isting between the two Governments. These, | 
apprehend, are the only cases not already pro- 
vided for by the treaties with France, and conse- 
quently the only cases for which these claimants 
can ask redress. 

I am now prepared, Mr. President, to return to 
my inquiry, whether these claims have ever been 
admitted by France as just claims against the Gov- 
ernment, asalleged by the petitioners here—a point 
admitted to be essential to substantiate these de- 
mands. Let us look again to this book of docu- 


ments, for the purpose of determining whether, 
during that negotiation—for I believe it contains | 


| everything on the subject—the French Govern- 
ment ever made the alleged admission. Up to 
| 1798, we have the most express declaration, al- 
ready cited, that the recognition was expressly 
refused by France. Our commissioners state, in 
so many words, that the condemnation of these 
vessels by the prize courts of France was not ad- 
mitted to be illegal, and that the claim for indem- 
nity was denied. The instructions to Messrs. 
Elisworth, Davie, and Murray, entering on their 
duties of negotiation as the American envoys, di- 
rected them to insist, asa sine qua non, on full com- 
pensation for all losses by our citizens, to be de- 
termined by a board of commissioners. The same 
instructions prohibited the revival, in whole or in 
part, of the former treaties, which had been de- 
clared null by act of Congress. The first project 
of a treaty was presented to the French embassa- 
dors by our own plenipotentiaries, for their con- 
sideration; and in that document, a distinction was 
drawn between the cases of depredations which 
were committed prior to the passage of the act of 
Congress of July 7th, 1798, and those committed 
subsequently. It was provided, that in all cases 
of complaint existing prior to the passage of that 
act, the rights of the claimants should be deter- 
mined ‘‘ according to the treaties and consular con- 
vention then existing between the two nations,’’ 
and for subsequent depredations, the law of 
nations should be the basis of the decisions. 

On the 6th of May, 1800, the French plenipo- 
tentiaries reply to this proposition. They agree 
‘*upon the expediency of compensation.”’ The 
compensation proposed by the American embas- 


sadors, it will be recollected, comprised the two | 


classes of ciaims before mentioned; first, those 
which France had long before admitted and ceased 
to resist; and, second, the cases embraced in this 
bill, which she had strenuously denied. The same 
letter states that, preliminary to agreeing to the 
proposition of mutual indemnity, the true sense of 
the mutual obligations of the treaties must be de- 
termined; ‘‘ that the examination of these princi- 
ples should precede that of the means of indemni- 


| fication;’’ that ** indemnification can result only | 
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from avowed violation of an acknowledged obliga- 
tion;’’ but, objecting to the portion of the propo- 
sition which proposed to regard the treaties of no 
effect after the act of Congress of July 7, 1793, 
they refuse to explain themselves further on the 
subject. They declare, however, that the former 
treaties and consular convention can be the only 
foundations of the negotiations; and they declare 
that, in admitting the principle of compensation, 
it was “as a consequence of ancient treaties, and 
not as the preliminary of the new one.” 

This negotiation soon led to a most explicit 
declaration on both sides. The French sought to 
renew the former treaties, and would consent to 
open a commission to settle these claims only on 
condition of their valid existence being secured by 
renewal. Without this they utterly and uniformly 
denied to recognize such claims. The American 
embassadors, on the other hand, were ¢€ xpressly 
instructed in no manner to recognize them in whole 
or in part; and wherever in all the proceedings 
this class of demands is spoken of, from the open- 
ing of the negotiations down to their express re- 
pudiation in the conventions of 1800 and 1803, 
their validity as claims is uniformly denied by the 
French. The First Consul was appe led to, and 
he declared that the ancient treaties ought to be 
the basis of negotiation, without which the claims 
would not be recognized. 

| know that after it was ascertained that the 
French Government would not admit these claims 
to indemnity unless we would renew the ancient 
treaties, negotiations were attempted on a different 
basis. 

Thus far the negotiators on the part of the United 
States acted within the scope of their authority, 
but without securing an adjustment of the difficul- 
ties. Informal propositions, without authority, 
were then made between the plenipotentiaries of 
the two nations. Among others was a proposition 
to renew the treaties in a form so modified that 
either party should be at ]il erty subseque ntly, on 
paying to the other a specified amount of money, 
to make further modifications in their provisions. 
And another proposed to renew them, with the 
condition that either party might abolish them 
altogether on a similar payment. In one of the 
propositions five millions of dollars, | think, was 
mentioned as the sum to be paid for that purpose. 
In the arguments heretofore made in favor of these 
claims, it has been said that the sum thus specified 
represents the value derived by the Government 
from getting rid of these treaties, and that this is 
the consideration which the Government received 
for abandoning these claims. They take this sum, 
therefore, as the amount which should be paid to 
them by their own Government, as the measure 
of their damages occasioned by striking out of the 
convention of 1803 the article relative to these in- 
demnities. The fallacy of such reasoning must be 
apparent. In the first place, the commissioners 
themselves went beyond any authority which they 
had received to negotiate in regard to this matter; 
for it was placed upon their list of ultimata that 
they should never consent to the restoration of those 
treaties, either in whole or in part. Moreover, 
such a proposition, if consented to by the envoys, 
in all probability would never have received the 
sanction of the Senate or of the Executive. In 
any event, there could be no greater absurdity than 
to takea sum thus stated as the criterion of amount 
to be paid to these petitioners. It was a mere 
option to pay or not, and not a fixed estimate of 
value. The supposition that it is so is founded on 
the assumption that the United States would pay 
that sum to abrogate the treaties. But, in truth, 
no such willingness was expressed—no such ob- 
ligation implied; and it remained for time to deter- 
mine whether we should be injured by paying the 
amount, or benefited by receiving it from France. 

sut it is idle to pursue this subject. The prop- 
ositions were without authority, and were never 
accepted. The conven‘ion of 1800 succeeded this 
abortive proposal. 

After.a most careful examination of the whole 
of these documents, and of the various arguments 
made in urging those claims heretofore, | confess 
that I have not been able to find a single sentence 
of cotemporaneous evidence which justifies the 
assertion, admitted to be indispensable to their 
validity, that the French Government ever admit- 


, ted for an instant that they were just claims for 
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which a liability existed. Where is the evidence 
of any admission upon their part to be found, if 
not in these documents? I believe that this vol- 
ume contains all the correspondence, the journals 
of our pleniputentaries, and even the conversations 
of the agents of the two Governments, relating to 
the case. If not to this volume, where will gen- 
tlemen resort for evidence to establish this asser- 


tion that the French Government has admitted | 


these claims? 


An effort has been made to find it elsewhere. | 


Subsequent statements, made by individuals—of 
the most respectable character, it is true—have 
been adduced as proof. One such expression is 
cited from Bonaparte, when, in his exile in St. 
Hielena, he referred to the treaty of 1803. An- 
other is from a letter of Mr. Livingston in 1803; 
and another from Mr. Madison in 1804. These 
statements—loose and indefinite in their charac- 
ter, referring to no authority, and not defining 
clearly even the view of the writer or speaker— 
are too vague for authority. If they are under- 
stood to mean that the French Government would 
consent to commissions to allow the claims on 
condition that we would renew the former treaties, 
and otherwise not, they are in accordance with the 
documentary evidence. If they are construed to 
mean that France acknowledged unconditionally 
their justice, and admitted her absolute obligation 
to pay them, they are not sustained by cotempo- 
raneous proofs. The expressions thus cited were 
made long after the negotiation was closed, and 
present inferences rather than facts. If such ad- 
missions were ever made by France, it would not 
be left to mere construction to show it, and much 
less to such vague expressions, uttered long after 
the matter was closed. 

I assert that no man can show me, from the 
reports, or any other authentic cotemporaneous 
source, proof that France has solemnly and di- 
rectly admitted her liability to pay these claims— 
amounting, it is said, totwelve millions of dollars. 
All the documents relating to that difficult, doubt- 
ful, and troublesome negotiation may be read from 
one end to the other, without finding a word to 
sustain such an assertion. These negotiations 
show an ustuteness scarcely ever exhibited in the 
intercourse of nations, a pertinacity scarcely ever 
known, an ingenuity in diplomatic correspond- 
ence perhaps never surpassed; and yet there is 
no evidence in the voluminous records of them of 
any such admission. With this fact before me, 
my opinion cannot be changed by any vague in- 
ferences or opinions subsequently made by any 
individuals, however respectable. 

The true state of the caseis this: We demanded of 
the French Government indemnity for spoliations 
committed upon the commerce of our citizens. 
They replied: We will accede to your proposition 
on this condition—that vou shall renew with us 
the ancient treaties. What were those ancient 
treaties that they asked us to renew? They 
had long ceased to be valid between the two 
countries. France had violated them in spirit 
and in letter. She was at that time sweeping the 
ocean and destroying our commerce, in violation 
of every principle of these treaties. Two years 
before, this country, formerly the ally of France, 
after earnest remonstrance, and every effort at ne- 
gotiation, had availed herself of her natural and 
incontestable right, and had declared these trea- 
ties to be no longer valid. Both parties had re- 
sorted to armed force upon the ocean. The acts 
of both parties were based on the abolition of 
those treaties; and neither on the side of France 
nor of America was there any vestige remaining 
of that state of alliance which the treaties created. 

I know, sir, that there were numerous questions 
growing up between the two nations, and that the 
course of things in regard to our foreign relations 
was the subject of great bitterness of feeling and 
remark among many of the citizens of this coun- 
try. But [ willnotstop to discuss these questions. 
It is enough for me to know that the subject re- 
ceived the investigation of Congress, of the Ex- 
ecutive, and of the Judicial Departments of the 
Government, and that we have in this document 
evidence from the most able men—Jefferson, and 
Livingston, and others of that day—fully justify- 
ing this country in the course which was pursued, 
It is too late to take part with the enemy in the 
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the rights and duties of citizens, it is of little con- | the ocean; it proceeded as far as a 
sequence to determine how the state of things ex- || comity or of duty to its citizens re 
isting by the act of their Government was brought | compelled to treat in a manner 


about. If war prevails, the rights and duties of 
the citizen are determined by the rules relating to 
that state of things. Whether that war is justi- 
fiable or unjustifiable—whether he approves or 
disapproves the course of his Government in refer- 
ence to it—his position is the same. So, also, with 
regard to treaty stipulations between two Govern- 
ments. Whatever may be the view of the indi- 
vidual citizen as to the propriety of the treaty, his 
rights are fixed by the provisions of it, and he 
cannot disregard its obligations. When the in- 
demnity was demanded, France replied: Stipulate 
to renew the ancient treaties, and we will listen to 
your demand for indemnities. Where claims are 
thus urged by one Government on the consider- 
ation of another, the latter may directly refuse to 
listen to the demand, or to afford a remedy. In this 
case war isthe only remedy. If, however, instead 
of an unqualified refusal, the Government sees fit 
to annex to the admission of the claim conditions 
which are totally incompatible with the interests 
of the Government making the demand—if stipu- 
lations are imposed as preliminary to the grant of 
an onerous character, totally inconsistent with the 


existence or the well-being of the nation, and which | 


no Government could allow—it amounts to noth- 
ing more nor less than a denial of the indemnity 
demanded. And such, in my judgment, was this 
case. It was annexing to the grant of indemnities 
to American citizens, urgently pressed by their 
Government, conditions which were totally incom- 
patible with the best interests of this nation. It 
was demanding, as a condition, that we would as- 


sume obligations which had been rejected by all | 


the departments of the Government—a proposition 
not for a moment to be entertained. 

The French Government held at one time within 
the boundaries of our present limits a large ex- 
panse of territory. Suppose, when these claims 
were urged, the French Government had demanded 
that we should restore the ancient possessions, and 
guarantee by treaty stipulations the jurisdiction of 
that portion of the country forever, and had pro- 
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| article—forever released 


| were giving way to a general pence. 
_plunged the nation in the horrors of 
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war with France, would have been 
not treachery on the part of the rulers. 
But, Mr. President, it is claimed 


; . . ; » AZAIN, tha: 
the ratification of this treaty—rejectin — 


4 the Second 
! i rance from the obliga. 
tion to pay these claims. The idea advanced’, 
that if the treaty had been ratified as originally, 
sent to the Senate, including the second article 
there could have been no complaint on the part of 
the claimants; but that, by expunging the secon, 
article, and by the subsequent construction give, 
to it by Bonaparte—declaring that it put an end 
to the demands on the part of both Governmen:. 
—these claims were discharged, and, therefore 
this responsibility rests on this Government, | 

Now, sir, this second article contained no aj. 
mission by France of the right to the indemnitics 
claimed by us, nor did it concede anything as ,, 
renewing the treaties on the part o the United 
States. On the contrary, by it each party denied 


_ the existence of any such right on the part of the 


other. ‘The French envoys and the First Cons)! 


| himself had all declared that they never won| 


| under no circumstances woul 
| renewal of the treaties. 


| President, of the whole subject. 


| other had been abandoned. 


posed this as a condition to the grant of indemni- | 


ties; or suppose she had annexed to the recognition 
of the claims the payment of tribute, the delivery 
of hostages, or the yielding up of some of the es- 
sential principles of free government, would any 
man with the heart of a patriot in his bosom have 
declared that the Government ought to urge these 
indemnities, even to the acceptance of such condi- 
tions? Would any man assert that the payment 
of indemnities, however large, could justify the 
acceptance of such degrading conditions? Never 
for a moment, sir, would the project be tolerated. 
Every man would at once say the proposition was 
equivalent to a denial of the claims. If their jus- 
tice was admitted by the Government rejecting 
them, the case would be still stronger, and the in- 
dignity more paipable. The French Government 
refused absolutely, unless the United States would 
submit to an indignity—to conditions totally in- 
compatible with their rights as a free, independ- 
ent, and sovereign nation. 

Such a proposition could receive but one answer, 
that of an indignant rejection; and such rejection 
could afford no ground of complaint on the part 
of the claimants, and much less could itlay the 
foundation of any claim on the Government making 
the demand. If a contrary doctrine is to be ap- 
plied in such a case, there never was a claim against 


/any Government which could not thus be avoided | 
by the nation upon which it was made. It is com- | 


petent at any time to make any excuse with re- 


gard to the matter without giving a full and direct | 


denial. And if a refusal to allow such condition, 
or to pay an unjust counter claim thus presented, 


is to make the claimants’ own Government respon- | 


sible for the amount, there is no casein which such 
liability may not be fixed. 
Such was the character of the conditions an- 


nexed to the recognition of these claims by the | 


French Government. The United States author- 
ities did right to refuse their acceptance. The 
effect was the same as an utter, unconditional 
denial of the demand. It left the two nations in 
| their original condition. War and conquest was 
| the only remedy. Our Government urged further 


ancient controversy; and, indeed, in judging of || negotiation; it continued its warlike operations on 


pay the indemnities unless the benefit of a renew! 
of the treaties was conceded to them; and we, in 
our part, had declared with equal firmness the: 
we submit to a 
And this second article 
0 te for the postponement of the two claims, 
t was, in effect, an indefinite postponement, Mr, 
} It is manifest, 
sir, that this negotiation would never have been 
renewed under the provision of that second arti- 
cle, unless the pretensions on the one side or the 
It would never have 
been renewed by France until the United States 
had relinquished their claims to indemnity. [: 
would never have been renewed on the partof our 
Government unless France had relinquished her 
claim to have these treaties restored. 
Sir, if that article kept alive the claim for in- 
demnity in the one case—making it a subject for 
future negotiation—it also kept alive the inadmis- 


| sible claim for the renewal of those treaties in the 


other; and so it evidently appeared to the Senate 
when they struck out that second article. Now, 
sir, it may be asked, ** Why should this irrecon- 


| cilable controversy, which had already so an- 


noyed the two nations—why should it be kept 


| alive by the provisions of a treaty, and transferred 


to a future period, again to disturb the two nations, 
and perhaps involve them in a war? It was 4 
foregone conclusion—ad mitted on both sides—that 
the indemnities would never be paid by France, 


| unless the United States submitted themselves to 


the fetters and indignity of an abandoned and an- 
nulled treaty stipulation, to which it had been 
solemnly determined never again to yield. True 
policy dictated to both parties, then, not to retain, 


/as a subject of future strife, a provision which 


manifestly could bring no fruits to the claimants. 
When Bonaparte added his note, declaring that 
by the rejection of this article both parties r- 
nounced their respective ‘‘pretensions”’ to the su)- 
ject mentioned in it, he gave only the true construc- 
tion to the transaction. So it was considered by 
the Senate—so it was regarded by the President— 
when they declared the convention ratified and con- 
firmed without further action. 
Much has been said in reference to the relin- 
quishment, by the expunging of that article of the 
treaty by our Government, of those demands 0! 


our citizens which are denominated just claims 


| 


ih 


gainst the French nation. I have endeavored ' 
show that however just they might be, they were 
never recognized as such by that nation. But 
may be of some importance to ascertain more det- 
nitely the precise character of these claims, and 
the relations between the claimants themselves 
and the French Government. I see by some 0! 
those petitions that the principle is directly 
sumed that each of these cdaimants who had lost# 
vessel was a creditor of the French Governme?' 
to the amount of its value; and they ask that Con- 
gress will provide for the payment thereof, “ o 
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_etore to them their claims and their remedy 
"inst France.” zr thus assume the position 
Fat each had a demand, previous to the negotia- 

of the treaty of 1803, against the French Gov- 


ment, Which could then be enforced, and which 
“id pow be enforced but for the effect of that 


nof#r 


tre 
ul 


y: 
Now, 1 have endeavored to show that the classes 
; oases for indemnity not heretofore provided for 
y France comprise only vessels and their car- 


oes which have been captured and condemned as | 


yful prizes. These vessels captured on the high 
og were taken into the ports of France, and 
wcame the subject of judicial investigation. The 
‘risdiction for questions of prize is in the courts 
‘f the captors’ country; and their decisions of 
opdemnation determined that the owners of the 
~onerty were violating with it the law of na- 
ae OF treaty obligations, and that it was thereby 
forfeited. As between the individuals interested, 
his jurisdiction is perfect and the decisions final. 
By the law of nations they are conclusive on the 
azinal owner, and a condemnation divests him 
‘ his interest in the property forever, and con- 
sudes all remedy against the captors. Nor does 
such decision give to the party the character of a 
creditor or a claimant upon the captors’ Govern- 
ment for any indemnity. The latter assumes no 
obligation to him, and recognizes no new relations 
with him.—(2 Wheaton Int. Law, 89-99.) 


All that remains to the claimant after such ad- 


judication is his right to apply to his own Govern- 
ment for assistance in obtaining redress. Where 
such condemnation in the prize court of the last 
resort is declared contrary to the justice of the 
case, and in violation of the principles of national 
law or of existing treaties, ‘* the capture and the 
condemnation become the act of the State for 
which the sovereign is responsible to the Govern- 
ment of the claimant.’’ When that final decision 
is obtained, (and every appeal must be taken 
before this can beregarded as final,) the claimants’ 
legal rights are terminated. ‘* After the sentence 
of the inferior court,’’? says Rutherforth, ‘* has 
‘been thus confirmed, the foreign claimants may 
‘apply to their own State for a remedy, if they 
‘think themselves aggrieved. When the matter is 
‘carried thus far, the two States become the par- 
‘ties in the controversy.’’—(Rutherforth’s, Inst., 
volume 2, 6, 2.) 


From the documents now before us, it is man- | 





never taken; and consequently the right to make 


arose. When such final decision is had, it is con- 
clusive on the individual parties, and all further 
proceedings are between the two Governments. 
And the Government of the individual citizen can 
urge indemnities on the ground only that the de- 
cision of courts is an indignity or manifest injus- 
tice to the nation. It becomes, then, a question 
of national, and not of individual right. It is true 
that, where indemnity of that kind is obtained, 
the benefit is allowed to the persons who may 
have been directly injured by the loss of their 
property. But so far as the nature of the claim 
urged by the Government is concerned, it is of 
the same character as it is where a national vessel 
is destroyed, or where any other indignity is com- 
mitted upon national rights. In other words, it 
becomes a national question, and not a question 
of individual claims. 

So strongly have nations been accustomed to 
regard such judicial decisions of prize courts as 
conclusive, that the right even of the nation to go 
behind them and demand compensation, has often 
been denied. It was denied by Great Britain be- 
fore the commissioners, under the treaty of 1794. 
It was contested by the Danish Government when 
the United States demanded a similar reparation. 

he rule is now, however, settled, that such rep- 
‘ration may be demanded by the Government of 
the injured party; but it is confined to cases, in 
the words of Vattel, of a ‘refusal of justice, pal- 
pable and evident injustice, a manifest violation of 
rules and forms,’’ &c. 

If this be so, then what was the position of the 
Caimants when their Government undertook to 
obtain redress of the French nation? The ques- 
tion, becoming one of a national character, mingled 
self with other questions then dividing the two 

overnments, aa 


that in many of these cases appeals were | 
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rules. That which would justify the abandonment 


of claims for other national injuries or indignities, 
would justify the same course as to these demands. 

The claim for injury committed on one individ- 
ual could not be stronger than for that done to the 


| whole in its national character; and whenever, in 


the course of efforts for an adjustment of all sub- 


| sisting difficulties, it became manifest that every 


interest could not be secured, there was no prin- 
ciple which required other claims to be sacrificed 


to these, or the dire evils of a continued war to be | 


incurred rather than to yield them. 


Between the United States and France a most 
complicated state of affairs existed. Claims and 
counter-claims were urged, and questions of rights 
and of injuries of the most delicate and difficult 


| character, almost without number, were presented. 


The restoration of amicable relations involved a 
disposition of all of them; and these parties have 


| no more right to complain of want of success in 


regard to their particular claims, than other citi- 
zens, that in other matters of a purely national 
character redress was not secured. 

In the whole history of international difficulties, 
and of the adjustment of national diiferences, | do 


| not believe that an instance can be found where 


the Government urging the claim of its citizens for 
injuries committed on their property was ever held 


| responsible for not succeeding in the demand. By 


the final adjustment of the national diffiulties, the 
Government discharged no subsisting available 
claims of the petitioners on the captors of the ves- 


| sels or the French Government. ‘They performed 


| their whole duty towards the claimants. 


They 
urged the demand as far as could be done consist- 
ently with the national dignity, and paramount 
national interests; and when success became im- 
possible, they performed their duty as weil to the 
nation as to the claimants, by withholding further 
pertinacity in the case. 


But, Mr. President, it is asserted that the Gov- 


ernment received a valuable consideration for the 


| release of those claims. This proposition I deny.* 


If anything was received, it was, as expressed in 
the expunged article of the treaty between the two 
Governments, an indemnity claimed by France. 
These indemnities were founded onallezed breaches 
of the treaties, and assumed that the treaties con- 
tinued in force up to the time of the treaty of 
1800. This was denied by our Government, and 
no right to such indemnity was ever admitted on 
our part. This had been solemnly decided by the 


|, nation, and was fully justified by the circumstances 
ita question between the two Governments never | 


of the case and by the rules of international law. 


What, then, was the value of the claim against | 
’ ’ 
| that Government? 


Nothing—nothing. 
were characterized in the explanatory note which 
was added by Napoleon Bonaparte to the treaty, 
as pretensions of the parties. Presented by the 
French Government for the purpose of avoiding 
the adjustment of claims urged by the United 


States for indemnities, they stand only in the char- | 


acter of excuses for rejecting ourdemand. Thus 
advanced, they amounted to a refusal to listen to 
our claims for these indemnities. And, asif such 
denial had been given in direct terms, we were left 
with the single alternative of urging them no fur- 
ther, or prosecuting them by plunging the nation 
still deeper in the consequences of a war which 
had already crimsoned the ocean with blood, and 
involved most of the nations of Europe. 

But, again, by striking out this second article of 
the treaty, the Senate did not even receive so 
much as a discharge from the ‘* pretensions’’ of 
the French Government. 
that the parties could not agree upon the subject 
in question—each denying the claim of the other— 
and provides that the parties would ‘ negotiate 
further upon these subjects at a convenient time.”’ 
This put it in the power of either party, at any 


| time, to defeat a settlement of the ‘‘ pretensions’’ 


of the other. In striking it out, there was no can- 
celling of admitted claims due to our citizens. It 


| was only putting an end to the controversy in re- 


became subject to the same || it 


gard to ** pretensions’”’ which were utterly denied 
on the part of each nation, and which it is evident 
would never be admitted. 

The very statement of the claims in the article 
proclaimed them as a deferred subject of conten- 








* The claim for a renewal of the ancient treaties, if claim 
can be called, was without foundation. 


They | 


That article declared | 


71 


on 
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tion between the two nations—a quarrel post- 
poned—which might destroy the amicable rela- 
tions of the two countries, but which manifestly 
could secure no advantage to the nation or the 
claimants. All that was effected by expungzging 
it was simply a relinquishment of the propos- 
tion **to negotiate further upon these subjects at 
a convenient time;’’ and this constitutes, if any- 
thing, the alleged consideration received by the 
United States for the abandonment of these claims. 
Now, what was the value of this right to nego- 
tiate at a convenient time upon this subject? The 
claimants allege that it is the full amount of their 
demands. They treat it as though two things 
were secured by this second article of the treaty— 
first, that subsequent negotiations would be ef- 
fected: and, secondly, that that negotiation would 
result in the payment by France of the full amount 
of their claims. Now, from the very nature of 
the case, it is manifest there was not the least 
probability that either one of these things could 
ever have happened. Would France have ever 
found, in the words of that article, ‘a convenient 
time”’ to enter into a treaty stipulating to pa 
these indemnities? Without our renewal of t 
treaties, would she ever have relinquished her pre- 
tensions, and paid to us the amounts of our de- 
mand? Surely not. Such a result was, by the 
terms of the article, lefi—with an express denial) 
of those rights—to future negotiation; or, in other 
words, to a voluntary consentof France. Unless 
she gave this voluntary consent, we never could 
have obtained a negotiation to indemnify these 
claimants; and surely she would never have vol- 
untarily abandoned her own pretensions, so per- 
tinaciously urged, and assumed the payment of a 
claim she had so strenuously repudiated, 

But, again: would the United States, on her 
part, have ever found a ‘convenient time’’ to ne- 
gotiate and provide for these matters, according to 
the second article of the treaty? Under the pro- 
visions of that article the old treaties and the con- 


y 


| Sular convention were declared to be inoperative 


until further negotiation should be had. Would 
American authorities have been hasty to agitate 
the question of their renewal? Would they wil- 
lingly have invited an angry controversy on the 
subject, which had already given infinite trouble, 
in the vain hope of securing these indemnities 
which had already been often refused in terms so 
positive as to leave no hope that any future nezo- 
tiation upon that subject could be successful ? 

Sut itis evident, again, that any attempt at re- 
newed negotiation would have been ineffectual. 
Such attempt would but have presented again the 
counter demands of the two Governments—the re- 
newal of the treaties on the one hand, and the pay- 
ment of indemnities on the other. It would have 
brought up the old controversy, and renewed the 
ancient bitterness of feeling, without a hope of 
amicable and satisfactory adjustment of the diffi- 
culty. It was prudence, in reference to the future 
harmony of the two nations, that the fruitless con- 
troversy should cease; and this was the effect, and 
the only effect, of expunging the article. 

It will, perhaps, be said that this expunged ar- 
ticle at least imposed the duty of negotiation on 
the subject on the two Governments. It perpetu- 
ated the dispute, and made it the object of each 
party to refuse to agree, unless the other volun- 
tarily and without advantage yielded. To this 
manifestly, neither party would consent; and the 
subject would then be brought to its original posi- 
tion. A resort to war to enforce the demands of 
the Government would be all that would remain. 
Even this remedy had been already sought, and 
further action of the kind was not required by any 
wrinciple of justice to the claimants; nor could it 
Pe allowed without compromising the highest in- 
terests.of the nation. The rulers whoshould sac- 
rifice the latter to the former would violate the 
plainest principles of duty, and betray the high 
trust of delegated authority. 

But I have said enough—though nota tithe of 
what might be said—for the occasion. If I am 
correct in these views, there can be no pretense on 
the merits for charging the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States with the demands of these claimants. I 
shall close with a few remarks on one or two other 
subjects which have been presented on behalf of 
the claimants, and which may be considered as 


, rather incidental in their character. 
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We were told in the remarks made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Brapsury,]} who, 
as chairman of the select committee, reported this 
bill, that these claims are substantiated by more 
than twenty witnesses, whom he now summons 
before us. The testimony to which the Senator 
refers is the reports of committees of Congress, 
who have heretofore given them a favorable con- 
sideration. These reports present no evidence of 
facts, and bring no new knowledge of the trans- 
actions on which the rights of parties are founded. 
They are commentaries, and not testimony. They 
show the inferences which certain men have drawn 
from the documents, while counter-statements and 
adverse reports show that others have regarded the 
merits in a different light; and the whole question 
is open to our unbiased judgment. So much have 
these former reports been regarded as authority in 
favor of the claims, that a list of them has been 
annexed to the report of every committee which 
has beer: made for several years past. 

Mr. President, this is an ancient claim. For 
fifty years it has been before Congress—for more 
than half a century that a cause of complaint has 
existed, if cause there is. At the first blush its 
antiquity would challenge an examination into the 
reasons why the claim had not been previously 
allowed. Sir, there have been just men and wise 
tien in the legislative department of this Govern- 
ment during that wholetime. There have been men 
whose ability to investigate has never been sur- 
passed—whose love of justice has never been ex- 
ceeded—whosesympathies with theinjured glowed 
with more than ordinary ardor—whose attention 
has been long directed to the subject; yet these 
claims have never been allowed. It seems to me that 
there should be some limitation as to time in these 
claims against the Government. I am no stickler 
for any strict, unyielding rule upon the subject by 
which just right should be barred; but are we to 
have claims presented here for years and years, for 
centuries perhaps, repeated again and again, till 
time shall end? Are they, and they alone of all 
that is earthly, to be so stamped with immortality? 
Will the next fifty years be more successful in 
bringing a termination to these claims than the 
past fifty years? Perhapsnot. And are we to go 
on another, another, and yet another fifty years? 
W here are the bounds to be established? 1f this 
Importunity is never to cease, and if we are to 
adopt the principle clearly developed in this case, 
that a claim becomes stronger and stronger as it 
becomes older, there is no result, however unjust 
it may be other than the eventual allowance of all 
such demands. 

Mr. BADGER. Will my friend allow me to 
suggest, in answer to that difficulty about the lapse 
of time, that during the administration of Mr. 
Polk, both Houses of Congress concurred in the 
passage of a bill providing for the payment of these 
claims; and, so far from the President thinking 
that the lapse of time was an objection, he vetoed 
the bill, assigning among other reasons that Con- 
gress had been too precipitate, and had not taken 
time to consider it. We think now we have time 
to consider it. 

Mr. FELCH. I think that two reasons were 
assigned by the President for the veto: first, the 
antiquity of the claims; and, secondly, the precip- 
itancy and want of deliberation with which Con- 
gress had passed the bill at the very close of the 
session. 

Mr. BRADBURY. And also that it was passed 
at an improper time—when the country was in- 
volved in a war, and all its resources were required 
for other purposes, 

Mr. FELCH. There were several reasons 
stated in the veto message, and among them those 
mentioned by the honorable Senators—that Con- 
gress had been too precipitate; but another was, 


the great antiquity of the claims; and, lastly, that | 


the bill was passed at a time when the Treasury 
was burdened with unusual expenditures. 

While I regard the great antiquity of a claim as 
a presumption against it, I nevertheless admit that 
it may properly be explained by testimony, and 
by any facts which the history of the case may 
present, in explanation or excuse, and my ear is 


open to listen to anything of the kind which shall | 


show why, if just, it was not long ago recognized 
and paid. 


Let us look, then, at the history of this matter 
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in Congress, and at the reports which, from time | 


to time, have been made on the subject—the wit- 
nesses which have been summoned before us from 
the committee rooms. 

These claims were first presented by petition to 
Congress in 1802, when Mr. Giles, as chairman 
of a committee, in the House of Representatives, 
made a lengthy statement imbodying almost all 
the facts we have before us now, and concluded 
without recommending any action upon the sub- 

| ject. He did not declare them to be in his opinion 
just or unjust, but presented merely a historical 
statement, expressing no opinion as to the merits 
of the application. 

The next report was made by Mr. Marion, in 
1807. ‘This report was, in general tenor, favor- 
able to the claimants, but it closes by declaring 
that the committee could not decide from what 
period the losses should be paid. It was accom- 
panied by no bill, or resolution, or any recom- 
mendation of definite action upon the subject by the 
House. The next was an adverse report, made 
in the Senate in 1818 by Mr. Roberts. The next 
was in 1822,in the House, by Mr. Russell, which 
was also adverse. The next was in the House, 
1824, by Mr. Forsyth, also adverse. This exhib- 
its the action of both branches of Congress on the 
subject prior to the year 1827. 


sentation of the first petitions. The result of all 
the efforts to obtain an acknowledgment of their 
justice as claims on our Government by Congress 


is found in one report expressing no opinion; one | 
admitting that there may be some claim, but de- | 
claring that it is impracticable to determine what | 
portion of the losses of the petitioners were enti- | 


tled to compensation; and three adverse reports. 


Neither the Senate nor House took any favorable | 


action on the subject during this long period of a 
quarter of acentury. There is evidently nothing 
in this action of Congress which can be regarded 
as an excuse, if the claims were just, for the fail- 
ure to obtain success within this long period, or 
can give any additional weight to the demand. 
We have here presented the action of both 
branches of Congress on the subject prior to 1827. 
Here commences a new era. In 1826, the Senate 
called upon the President to furnish all the docu- 
ments giving information upon the subject of these 


claims. It was furnished by the Secretary of State 


—the volume to which I have so often referred— 
and printed in 1826 by order of the Senate. It is 


This is the history || 
of the matter for twenty-five years after the pre- | 
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_ in every report since made. Of every commit: 
|| having charge of the matter since that time, q »,.. 
|| jority has been favorable to the claims. 
| The history of the action of this 
| upon this subject during this long period of tin, 
|| in my opinion, presents very liitle to justify th, 
| claim of authority in favor of these demande kt 
| will be recollected that during the early years of 
| this period, the Senate and House of Represents. 
tives were composed of men who had taken p,, 
| in the transactions out of which these claims ary 
| The President of the United States and the ¢y), 
| net officers, for no inconsiderable portion of thig 
|| time, were men also who had themselves partic. 
|| pated in this very matter, and were cognizant ,¢ 
| the facts. Yet, during this time, no action Upon 
_ this subject was recommended to Congress: , 
| did any document emanate from the Execy 
Department which could be regarded as sustainins 
| these claims. Congress itself was composed ¢ 
| men familiar with the matter, and if, as is alles 
| here, these claims had been of that just character 
which must strike the mind of every man as de. 
manding reparation from the Treasury of the Unite 
| States, can any man believe that these men woy)j 
have been silent and allowed them to sleep withoy: 
_ urging them on to a final decision? Is it to \y 
credited that these claimants could obtain NO justice 
at the hands of these men? 

But let us return to the subject of these report 
|| again. Commencing in 1802, no committee could 
be found in the Senate to report a_bill in favor of 

these claims until the year 1829. Thus, for twep. 
| ty-seven years, in the midst of men who knew all 
|| about the facts, and who were familiar with the 
|| transactions from the commencement, and who, 
| if the claims had merits, would have been the first 
|, to provide for the payment by the Government, 
|| no bill for their relief couid be obtained from any 

committee. 

In the House, not until 1838—some thirty-six 
years after this matter had been presented to Con- 
gress—was a bill reported in favor of these claims. 
| Surely these demands come before us now with 

greater strength, and commend themselves more 
| to the judgment of Senators than they did at an 
| earlier day, when it would seem that their justice 
must have been more apparent, and the testimony 
more abundant. Surely they are in better repute 
among us than among our fathers, who knew their 
origin and their history. Surely age has added to 
their strength in, proportion as it has diminished 
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certain that the action neither of Congress nor of || the evidence of their justice and the number of the 


| its committees was favorable to these claims prior 
to that time; but the claimants allege that the new 
light yielded by this publication has secured the 
favorable action of committees ever since. But, 
on examination of the documents, I assert that 
the merits and gist of this whole case, notwith- 
standing the publication of this volume did not 
take place until twenty-four years afterwards, will 
be found in Mr. Giles’s report in 1802. Although 

| the correspondence and journals of the negotiators 
and other officials then presented were not quoted 

| in that reports yet the main features and facts, 

|| upon which the determination of this matter must 
depend, are to be found in detail. 

Let us look to a few of the reports subsequent 
to the publication of this document. The next 
report made was by Mr. Holmes in the Senate in 
1827, and he closes his report with a resolution, 


documents relative to the claims, and to cause them 
to be laid before Congress. The next report was 
made in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Everett in 1828, which was favorable in the gen- 
eral results to the claimants, but the committee 
asked to be discharged from further consideration 
of the subject, because the Senate had it under 
| consideration. 

Again, in 1828 and 1829 reports were made by 

Mr. Chambers in the Senate. The first was ac- 


justice of the claims, and the last by a bill for the 
relief of the claimants. 
| a report inthe House, recommending, as before, 
that no action should be had in that body, but that 
they should wait the action of the Senate. 
In 1830 Mr. Livingston made a report in the 
Senate favorable to the claimants, accompanied by 
a bill, and this has been considered the standard 


|| work upon this subject, and has been incorporated 


requiring the President to procure the evidence and | 


companied by a resolution which declared the | 


In 1829 Mr. Everett made | 


|| witnesses. : 
| <A claim of five millions of dollars is not a small 
| affair. Itis capable of increasing the impetus of 


It proceeds, acquiring strength 


|| its own progress. 
|| from day to day, and from year to year, and me- 
|| king friends upon every side. I do not complain 
|| of the fact; but it must be apparent to every man 
|| that there never has been a claim more carefully 
nursed, or more urgently pressed, than that now 
'| before us. Can any man number the agents who 
| advocate and who urge it? Can any one count 
the emissaries who have been sent to the Legisla- 
| tures of the several States to obtain resolutions to 
| bear upon the consciences of men here, and com- 
‘| pel them to cast their votes in favor of this claim: 
1] My friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortann,} | be- 
| lieve, is now under a series of resolutions giving 
| instructions on the subject. His Legislature has 
instructed both for and against the claims; but 
|| the last instructions are in their favor. Can any 
| man read the number of pamphlets and newsp- 
‘| per articles intended to control public sentiment 
on the subject who does not see how complete 
| is the machinery—how incessant its working— 
|| how admirable its operation to secure the desired 
|| result? : ‘ 
There is an effectual urgency in this matter 
| which is not peculiar to these claims, but Is 60! 
| nected with all large demands on the public se 
ury—an urgency which will press them forwar 
with an impetus that small claims can never & 
quire. I intend to cast no imputation upon any 
| man here for casting his vote according to hisow® 
| conscience and belief, nor upon anybody outside 
of these walls for urging in a proper manner t¢ 
‘claims in which his friends or himself may be 
interested. But the extraordinary efforts made‘ 
ass this bill we cannot conceal from ourselves. 
The influences in its behalf cannot escape notice. 
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ii compelled to contrast the past with the 
ontethe infancy and weakness of this claim | 
jh its present maturity and strength. If we) 

«| wk to the time when fora quarter of a cen- 
eater reported bill could be obtained favorable 
wage claims, we see them in their infancy. | 
_ vn they needed the fostering hand of the care- 

: “ They received the most unremitted at- 
ao, They were nurtured, and guarded, and || 

: my as they passed to maturity, for increased | 
se and strength. They have increased in power 
> nortion to the care bestowed upon them and 
ae of time, until now they stand in our 

ist. not only in the vigor of manhood, but I 
the strength of the conqueror. When the 
» fyvorable action of the committees of Con- 
seg was obtained upon these claims, a much 

‘er amount was reported than at the present 
~» Then these claimants were content with 
90,000. Now they demand $5,000,000. I 
E wit is said that the interest to the present 
‘me, added to that amount, would swell the sum 

‘hat mentioned in the bill before us. But we 

ve never yet, as far as I know, in this depart- 

al of the Government, assumed the payment of 
rest on any claim of this character. There 
vag a time When the friends of this bill were satis- 
od with a proposed grant of land for their indem- 
nity. Now Government bonds, worth more than 
eoone, aredemanded. Ifaclaim, forthe discharge 
¢ which $2,000,000 in lands wvuld have been 
eaisfactory, has in so short a time so improved 

1 95,000,000 in cash are reluctantly received, no 
an can tell what next may be demanded. 

There is another feature in this bill to which I 

llude. I have already referred to the report 

de by Mr. Holmes, of Maine, formerly a mem- | 
f this body, presenting with great zeal and 

ty all the arguments in favor of these claims. | 
He did not report a bill. He and his committee 
‘e not prepared to go to that extent, but they 
rted a resolution calling upon the President to 

nish information and the testimony on this sub- | 

tof the claims of the petitioners. 

Now, Jet any Senator look through the docu- 
ments which are presented in this case, and say 
whether he can find any evidence to sustain the 

ts alleged by any one of the petitioners who de- 

sthat he has been a sufferer. Is there evi- | 
ein any one case of the loss of a vessel b 

the interference of the French Government with | 
{merican commerce? Is there evidence that any | 
f these claimants ever owned a vessel? Is 

re evidence that any one of these petitioners 
r had any interest in the cargo of a vessel ? 
Are any of them by the proof connected with any 
lepredations committed by France on the broad | 
1? None at all. The matteris by the bill 

ler consideration turned over to a commission 
hear the proof and to decide on theclaims. Mr. 
Holmes was right when, although standing as a 
‘rend of these claims, he demanded light on this 
ect. If this man or that man has a claim 
zainst the Government, let him give proof of his 
nghts to Congress, and let this tribunal decide on 

e testimony. 

Mr. BRADBURY. The Senator will perceive, 

y examining the documents, that Mr. Holmes 

templated not the appointment of a commis- | 

ier, but that Congress should act on the claims | 
separately, and therefore required just the kind of 
evidence which we now propose to submit to the | 
commissioners. 
Mr. FELCH. Mr. Holmes, I believe, did not 
y very definitely in that report what the com- | 
mittee did propose. But they sought light—testi- 

ny as to facts—so that Congress might act on | 

‘he subject understandingly. It is for the very 
reason that another principle is adopted by this 
ul that I object. That committee was right in 

‘manding that the merits of each case should be 
‘he subject of separate action. It is a rule of uni- 
versal application here. The individual petitioner 
must show what his rights are, and Congress then 
ecides upon them. By this bill we assume that a 
“rge class of eases are meritorious, and appropri- 
“‘¢ five millions of dollars from the Treasury, and 

mmit the matter to commissioners to determine 
tow the sum shall be apportioned among the claim- 
ints. In such a case, what will be the effect? The | 
“oor 18 Opened wide for everybody to come in || 
sod present a claim. We sometimes hear it said | 
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| other cases as well as this? 


that we legislate to avoid frauds and perjuries. It 
seems to me that in this bill we are legislating to 
invite and promote both. These are ancient trans- 
actions, and the testimony must now be scattered 
and obscure; the memory of many explanatory 
facts must be lost, and rebutting proot must be 
beyond reach: yet all are invited to come in. So 
far as we have any proof in regard to French 
claims in detail, we are not prepossessed with the 
idea of their merit. The treaty of Paris of 1831, 
provided for the payment of some of these old 
claims; and a list of all that were presented to the 
commissioners having their origim prior to the 
ratification of the convention of 1800 were reported 
to the Senate in 1846. (Senate Docts., Ist sess. 
29th Cong.) One hundred and four claims were 
presented ; and of them, four only were allowed. 
The rejections were principally for insufficiency of 
evidence. ‘The ‘* conjectural note,” or list of 
claims annexed to the convention of 1803, com- 
prises one hundred and twenty-two cases of claim; 
of these, sixty-eight, or more than one half, were 


| rejected by the American commissioners of claims. 


Of the claims presented, not entered on the conjec- 


| tural note, three hundred and fifty-six were ad- 


mitted, and one hundred and seventy-three, or 
about one half, were rejected. Ifthese were speci- 
mens ofthe claims, they may certainly be regarded 


as a confused mass—a large proportion of which are 


mere ** pretensions.’’ Shall we depart from all 
rules previously applied, and appropriate money 
by the millions for their payment, and, instead of 


, judging ourselves of their merits on the proofs, 


turn the matter over for distribution by commis- 
sioners? If, perchance, in such a general scrain- 
ble, one honest claim should be paid, a hundred 
with no merits will be likely to pass. Agents, 
insurance companies, assignees, and purchasers at 
bankrupt sales, are all invited toseek their fortunes 
before the commissioners, and to put their hands 
into the ‘Treasury. 

The honorable Senator who has charge of this 
bill is himself the author of a proposition now or 
lately before us to appoint a Board of Commis- 
sioners to act on all claims against the Govern- 
ment. Is the Senator ready to carry out the prin- 
ciple of the bill before us, and allow it to apply to 
We classify cases 
when they come before us. We send one class of 
claims to one committee, and another class to an- 
other committee. Will he appropriate a million of 
dollars in advance to pay such claims as usually 
go before the Committee on Pensions ?—another 
million for such claims as are usually committed 
to the Committee on Claims? Will he appropriate 
another mi!!ion for Indian claims, and another for 
petitioners for pensions? Will he allow the com- 


| missioners under his general bill to decide finally 
{on such claims, and to distribute the money thus 


appropriated inadvance? | apprehend the honor- 
able Senator would shrink back from a proposition 
of that kind, and would admit that the principle 
was not a rightone. He has not incorporated it in 
the general bill to which I refer. Let us axamine 
each particular case on its own merits; and then 


| let us allow it or not allow it, as justice shall de- 


mand, and make no appropriation in advance, to 
be distributed at the discretion of others. 

But, again: the reports made from time to time 
in favor of these claims are represented as so many 
deliberate adjudications on their merits by men 
unbiassed and uncommitted. They are not so. 
These claims are older than the Senator from 
Maine or myself. They have been longer before 
the Senate than any one here has been a member 
in this Chamber. They have been voted upon 
probably by every member of this body—by most 
of them many times—except those who have just 
taken their seats here; and the record of their votes 
is preserved. 

he Committee on Foreign Relations is that to 
which they properly belong. But when a Senator 
has any of these petitions to present, he readily 
ascertains how the members of that committee 
have at previous sessions voted on the subject. 
If the majority is found toe adverse to the claims, 
they must not receive that reference. A select 
committee is asked, and the mover is appointed 
chairman. In the constitution of such committee, 
the quaint old rule—that every bantling shall be 
committed to the hands of its friends—is applied, 


and the majority are appointed from those who 
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are in favor of granting the prayer of the peti- 
tioners: so it was in the constitution of the select 
committee who reported this bill. All the mem- 
bers had recorded their votes heretofore on the 
subject—three for and two against the clarms. 
This choice of committees was exhibited a few 
years since in this body by the action of an hon- 
orable Senator not now here. He presented sev- 
eral of the petitions, and declined to have them re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
avowing as a reason that he feared they would be 
against them, and subsequently had them referred 
to a select committee who were, of course, favor- 
able to them. 

This illustrates the whole history of parliament- 
ary action on this subject. If the proper stand- 
ing committee is favorable to the demands, the 
memorials are committed to their charge; if it is 
known not to be so, a select committee is appointed, 
of whose members its friends have a majority, and 
who of course, present a favorable report. Where 
is the streneth added to these claims by reports of 
that kind? What sanction is given by them which 
can convince us of their justice, or be regarded as 
testimony in their favor? If but three individuals 
in the Senate were in their favor, they would be 
placed on a special committee by parliamentary 
usage, and would makea favorable majority re- 
port. As the opinion of so many individuals, | 
should regard their views with creat deference and 
respect. But when we are asked to do more, and 
rely upon the official reports of the committee as 
evidence of the justice of the demand, I say we 
must have the decision of men not committed in 
advance on the subject—men who are free from 
bias—who stand uncommitted, like the independ- 
ent judiciary of the country, adjudicating the case 
according to their own convictions, upon a grave 
and impartial examination of such testimony as 
may be produced. When that is the case, I yield 
to the strength of their decision; but never when 
the examination is made by a tribunal constituted 
of individuals appointed for the reason that they 
are known to be in favor of the applications. 

It has been alleved, as a reason why these claims 
were not paid at an earlier day, that the poverty 
of the National Treasury rendered it impracti- 
cable, or at least inconvenient. Does this afford 
a satisfactory explanation? I believe we might 
select years in the early history of these claims, 
when the National Treasury was in a better condi- 
tion than at a more recent period, or perhaps at 
the present time. In 1807, more than eight and a 
half millions of money were reported by Mr. Jef- 
ferson as being in the Treasury. In i808, there 
were nearly fourteen millions, when only about 
five millions were required to pay the expenses of 
theGovernment. We have never yet denied the just 
right ofany citizen on account of our poverty. ‘No 
such allegation is contained in any of the reports. 

W hen the difficulties with France, arising from 
these spoliations on our commerce, were pending, 
millions of money were appropriated, and loans, 
almost without stint, were allowed to carry on the 
war and to repel the anticipated invasion. A small 
amount only was used when the adjustment took 
place. Why was a portion of the residue not ap- 
propriated to pay these claims, if our Government 
assumed them? Want of means with which to 
pay was surely not the cause of their denial. 
And, indeed, this could, under no circumstances, 
be a reason for refusing to acknowledge the obli- 
gation ultimately to discharge them. This bill, 
as reported to the Senate, did not provide for the 
immediate payment of the amount in cash, but in 
Government stock, at a credit of twenty years. 
The Government was never too poor to pay in the 
manner now proposed, even if means were want- 
ing. But this was never the difficulty. Thecause 
of the delay is deeper and more radical. The jus- 
tice of the claims was not admitted by Congress. 
It was the denial of the obligation, and not the 
want of means to discharge it, which, running 
through the proceedings of Congress, has left the 
matter still unadjusted. 

3efore casting our votes for this bill; careful 
consideration should be given to the tendency of 
the principle involved in the proposed payment. 
W here is it to lead this Government? Whereare 
we to set bounds to our obligations if we assume 
the payment of claims of this description? The 
French spoliations are not the only instances of 
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injuries to American commerce, nor is this the 
only case in which American citizens have sought 
the aid of their Government in obtaining indem- 
nities from foreign nations without entire suc- 
cess. 

Are we to review the whole subject? 


of the Government to the present time, giving in- 
deimnity to citizens who, even with the aid of the 
Government, have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
indemnity from foreign governments? If we are 
to do that, it behooves us to look well to the extent 
of our obligations before we adopt the principle. 


Are we | 
to go over the negotiations from the organization | 


During these wars of Europe, to which I have so | 


often referred, our commerce suffered in every sea, 
and all the nations involved in that ocean warfare 
committed depredations on our flag. It was not 
from I’rance alone, but from the other belligerent 
nations also, that we suffered these spoliations. 
Has compensation for exe citizen been obtained 
from them? 

Mr. BRADBURY. Certainly. 
Spain have provided for payment, 

Mr. FELCH. 1 am aware of the provisions 
in the treaties with these nations. By the treaty 
of 1794 England assumed the payment of previ- 
ous injuries coramitted under her flag. 
time she has vexed our commerce and our seamen 
more (han any other nation; but has never, to my 
knowledge, made compensation of a dollar for the 
injuries, except a small amount for certain slaves. 


England and 


3 } 
Since that 


And since the treaty of 1814 no one has supposed | 


that a subsisting claim for compensation existed in 
behalf of the injured merchants upon that Gov- 
ernment, or our own, for spoliations and impress- 
ments prior to that treaty. Are we now to re- 
view this matter, and pay these claims from the 
Treasury ? 

We had similar claims also against Spain. By 
the treaty with that Government of the 22d Febru- 
ary, 1819, in consideration of the cession of the 
Floridas, the United States undertook to pay in- 
demnities to our citizens to an amount not exceed- 


ing $5,000,000; and the Government expressly |! 


‘renounce all claims for damages or injuries 


‘ which they themselves, as well as their respective | 
‘citizens and subjects, have suffered until the time | 


* of signing this treaty.’’ Spain is declared to be 


exonerated, and the claims entirely canceled. 
Commissioners were appointed to examine and 
decide on the allowances, and the amount paid was 
less than ninety-two cents on the dollar. Are we 
to readjust these demands, and to appropriate 
money to pay the balance ? 

Denmark had also, and at the same time with 


the Freach depredations, committed similar spoli- | 


ations on our commerce; and by the treaty of 1830, 
that nation agreed to renounce all counter claims, 
and to pay our Government six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in full indemnity for the in- 
jured citizens, under a stipulation that all of the 
** claims should be regarded as definitively and 
irrevocably terminated.’’? The claims were settled 
by commissioners, but the citizens received only 
about thirty-one cents on the dollar on the amount 
substantiated. Less than one third of the sum 
decided to be due was paid. The balance—more 


than a million and a quarter of dollars—was ex- | 


pressly renounced by the treaty, but never paid to 
the claimants. 

Now, here is a case, clear upon the facts, and 
much stronger, in my humble opinion, in its ap- 
peal to the sense of justice of the nation for pay- 
ment, than that under consideration. No long and 
expensive negotiation to adjust the claims had 
taken place; no war to enforce their payment; no 
spilling of blood, and little expenditure of treas- 
ure, to obtain indemnity from Denmark—the en- 
tire claims being clearly canteled by the treaty, 
by which all difficulties are adjusted, and all coun- 
ter claims discharged. 
amount of the demands were never paid. Is this 
balance to be recognized as a national obligation? 
Are these claimants also to hold the Government 
responsible, because they did not succeed in ob- 
taining full payment, and make their own Govern- 
ment their debtor? 

Ido not so understand the relative duties and 
obligations of the Government and the citizen. 
But if the principle involved in this bill is to re- 
ceive the deliberate sanction of Government, and 
to be adopted asa rule, I cannot conceive why, 


Yet twothirds of the | 
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under it, all such cases should not be received, and 
full indemnity made for all losses. Justice should 
be meted out alike to all. Even liberality should 
be based on some principle, which should not ca- 
priciously discriminate to the entire abandonment 
of one, and profuse prodigality to another. 

But, sir, | am not prepared to adopt a principle 
so broad in its operation as that here pressed. 

1 would be as liberal in this case asin any other 
which could be presented. 1 do hold that there 
is a duty resting upon every member of the Sen- 
ate to look well to the claims which are presented, 
and to scrutinize carefully the justice and princi- 
ple involved in them—not to oppress the citizen, 
not to deny a just right, not to refuse to pay where 
payment ought to be made; but to guard the Treas- 
ury against claims of an improper and unjust 
character, which are sometimes exhibited here, 
and pertinaciously urged. In the discharge of my 
duty, Mr. President, I have investigated these 
claims and the voluminous documents developing 
their history. It is a difficult subject to present in 


forensic discussion, and | fear | have been unable | 
in my remarks to exhibit to the Senate as clear 
and definite views of the merits as exist in my own | 


mind. My labors of investigation have at least 


satisfied myself as to the vote which | ought to | 
I can discover no principle of justice which | 


give. 
requires of our Government the payment of the de- 
mands of these petitioners. 
bill adopts a principle which would lead us astray 
from all former practice of our own nation and 
that of other Governments. 

It recognizes rights which do not exist, and 
authorizes, if it does not require, the allowance of 
other claims of a similar character long since 
abandoned, and for which our Government was 
never supposed even by the claimants to be liable 
suflicient in amount to almost beggar the Treas- 
ury. Notwithstanding these consequences, if | 
believed the claims were just, I should give them 
my support; but my conviction is adverse, and 
my vote must follow my conviction. 


SLAVERY QUESTION, &c. 





SPEECH OF MR. C.F. CLEVELAND, | 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1852. 


The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to 


every man who is the head of a family and a citizen ot the | 


United States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
pancy and cultivation of the same for the period therein 


specified, being under consideration in the Committee of | 


the Whole— 


Mr. CLEVELAND said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I do not propose on this occa- 
sion to consume the time of the committee by 
making what young gentlemen who have recently 
come to Congress consider a speech—one gotten up 
for publication, 
friends, and the Representatives of slaveholders, 
to listen for a while and learn a little of the truth; 


for I do not intend that they shall be cheated, or | 


their goods or other valuable thing obtained under 
false pretenses. 


consideration, and the consideration of the com- 
mittee, | desure to say a few words upon the sub- 
ject legitimately before us. 

A bill las been introduced by the gentleman 


from ‘Tennessee (Mr. JoHNson] to give to a class || 


of men now landless a certain number of acres of 
the public domain, on condition that they will 
settle upon it and enrich themselves and the Gov- 
ernment by its fruits. The proposition is one 
which that gentleman has with untiring persever- 


ance presented to the consideration of the Amer- | 


ican people since a time when there was scarcely 
a voice in Congress to second the movement; but 


although it met with little favor at the commence- || 


ment, yet his heart must be cheered by seeing that 
the time is near when this favorite project, for 


'| which he has so long and so manfully striven, will 


become a law; his wishes thereby accomplished, | 


_ and the best interests and happiness of the people 


penmeotas. 
| 


Sir, not only will the passage of this 
aw gladden the hearts of our own enterprising 





On the contrary, the || 


I ask, however, my slaveholding | 


But before I come to that part of | 
the few remarks which I intend to submit for their | 











citizens, but it will bea subject of dee a. 
to the countless thousands who now : oY 
and poverty stricken, seek in this hand c Sm 
beneath the stripes and stars. Feluge 
sida am whence comes oppostion 
=" ’ y really formidable oy 
sition made, and from which alone the | 
any danger, comes, so far as I am able to q 
from those gentlemen who are desirous of 
ing from this Congress grants of the public Jans, 
to aid in building railroads. In the first place. | 
say frankly, that I believe if they are Serious j 
their opposition, and mean to vote against :),. 
bill because the House did not see fit a+ 
and without consideration to pass their billy. +)... 
will commit an error. Sir, that there ‘wil be 
railroads whenever and wherever the Condit s 
and resources of the country warrant their build. 
ing, is a fact as certain as that this country js 
nearly, if not entirely, overrun by shrewd a 
kees, who like to turn a sixpence wherever thas 
can. ‘There is no danger to be apprehended fro, 
the passage of this act. On the contrary, let rm 
assure my friends that their railroads will be jyy\) 
much sooner by its success than by any ot 
mode. 

Mr. FREEMAN, (interrupting.) Lama men. 
ber of the Committee on Public Lands, who hay. 
| reported these railroad bills, and I have heard » 
opposition there to this measure. I believe th»: 
|| those who are most interested in the railroad }jjjs 
are equally interested in the homestead bill, 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That is right; I am pe. 
joiced to hear it, because, permit me to say here. 
that [ entertain some doubts in regard to thes 
grants of public lands for railroad purposes, The 
granting of public lands to States, for the purpose 
of constructing railroads over lands now unocey- 
pied, is fraught with some danger. There are 
benefits likely to result from it undoubtedly, bit 
there are dangers also; and I feel it my duty to 
call the attention of the committee to them. © 

In the first place, no new State, that I am aware 
|| of, within the limits of the United States, is in a 

condition to benefit itself by taking these lands 

and raising the means of building the roads. This 
will be admitted by every friend of railroad pro- 
jects. If they are not thus able, what must they 
‘do? Why they must necessarily get a company 
| to do it. And where is that company to come 
from? Everybody knows that it must be located 
in Wall street, New York, State street, Boston, 
or some such place. The brokers, who form the 
company, will take the stock for the purpose of 
making money, and they are the men who mainly 
will be benefited by it. What, then, are we called 
upon todo? To give away millions of acres of 
the public lands, and place them in the power of 
these companies. Will this benefit the Western 
States? No; for the lands will be in the hands of 
the stock-jobbers. Will they consult the interests 
of the new States? This can hardly be expected. 

If charters are granted to these companies, wii 
must be the owners of the land and stock, what 
will be the effect? Why, at the first view we 
should say that they would put the lands at once 
into market—bring in settlers—people the country. 
Wait a moment. They will want the beneft o! 
the rise of the alternate sections, and to secure lt, 
they will send their agents abroad to borrow 
money by a mortgage of the land granted; failing 
in that, they will issue their bonds with twenty 
years or more to run, and pledge the land thus 
ziven by Congress for the payment of them. 
| This will necessarily keep the lands out of mar- 
ket for such length of time as suits the interest 0! 
the concern, and induce a necessity which wi! 
not only control and retard the sale and settlemen! 
| of these lands, but will go far to create a power 

hostile to the best interests of the State. It wil 
be for the interest of these corporations to hold 
on to their lands until the settlement of the alter- 
] nate sections, sold by the Government, shall l0- 
|| crease the value of their lands, thus held and kept 
| out of market, ten fold. 
| IT have another objection to these 
This public domain is the property of all the 
States, as much the old as the new. What Ju® 
tice or fairness then is there in robbing one portio® 
of the Republic to enrich another? If you 8" 
| to embark in this extensive system of internal im- 


|| provement, why should not the old States share 
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And another objection is, that if you give 
ane set of petitioners, you must give to all, and 
*. numberless petitions now before us asking aid 
~ his way proves this fact, and admonishes us 
‘hat we should act cautiously in the premises. I 
id to no man on this floor in my desire to ben- 
'=, ond build up the new States—those States who 
“ adding so much to the glory and lasting pros- 
ity of this Republic. But I ask them to pause 
rd gee whether they are not asking for that which 
‘ | ultimately be a curse to themselves and the 
uniry. 5 . < . 
“ yoted for the Illinois railroad bill last year, 
aa that vote. 
benef 
fellows, like all the other gentlemen on this floor, 
end my desire to accommodate everybody, and 
»y known kindness of disposition, induced me to 
-ie for it. But there was another consideration: 
|, was said here that the Union was cracking; that 
wag about to be dissolved, and I thought that 
‘nig jron band might help to stop the fracture; 
wnon reflection, | have come to the conclusion that 
® iere was no such danger to the Union as timid, 
jesigning, and ambitious men represented, and 
that the vote which I gave in favor of that grant 
yas pota wise one. I am not satisfied that] then 
did what was right, and I have therefore, refused 
io do the same thing again. That is all I wish to 
say upon the subject of these railroads. 
in regard to the grant of lands to actual set- 
tlers, L desire to see the Western States peopled 
\their fullest capacity, with men who can say, 
whea they reach home after the labors of the day 
over, **1 AMIN MY OWN HousE.”” It may bea 
g-hut, but gentlemen know that, beneath their 
own roof-trees, and by their own fire-sides, they 
realize more comforts, and find what is nearer 
lied to paradise, than can be found elsewhere on 
God’s foot-stool. This is true, in a greater de- 
cree, asa general rule, in the lowly log-cabin of 
the humblest citizen, than in the lordly mansion 


rreat reluctance, and I have ever since re- | 
I did it because I desired to | 
tour Western friends. They are very clever | 


of the rich; and were it mine to choose, I would | 


rather receive the blessings, gushing warm, from 
the hearts of those who shall be provided with 
homes by this bill, and which will be showered 
upon all who are instrumental in its passage, than 
live like Millard Fillmore in the White House— 


House reénacting that law, merely for the pur- 
pose of reading somebody else out of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and reading themselves in, thereby 
changing their present respective positions? Are 
we to be made the tools of these men, by thus 
reindorsing the law we ourselves have made? Let 
it be done, and I tell gentlemen it will stand as a 
mark of folly against this Congress so long as men 
continue to meet in legislative bodies. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Certainly; but I ask the 
gentleman to be as short as possible. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman charges me 
with inconsistency, first, for introducing a resolu- 
tion after | had a few days before voted to lay a 
similar resolution on the table in the Democratic 
caucus at the opening of the present session; and 
second, because I had stated as my reason for 
having done so, that | was opposed to introducing 
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the subject of slavery either into the Democratic | 


caucus, or into Congress. 1 was opposed to it, 
and I did not introduce my proposition for a dec- 
laration of the finality of the compromise meas- 
ures until speeches had been delivered upon the 
floor by at least the two gentlemen from Ohio, 
| Messrs. Grppines and Campse.t,] and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrout,} in 
open hostility to the fugitive slave law. When 
that was done, | considered it time for such a res- 
olution to be introduced. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I have no doubt of the 
honorable motives which actuated the gentleman 
from Georgia. I have been with him for three 
sessions nearly, and | freely say that | have seen 


| no act, [ have heard no word, nuthing upon his 


| he now occupies upon this floor. 


art, which indicates in the slightest degree that 
a is not in every respect worthy of the position 
I know that he 
is above everything like trick or management. 
Everything is fair and open to the light of day 
and the examination of the world. But, never- 
theless, permit me to say, that from the reasons 


| given by the gentleman from Georgia, | am sur- 


a home which he so unwillingly occupies, and |) 
which every one else is SO anxious to keep clear of. | 


(Laughter.} Yes, the men, women, and children, 
who live in log-huts, possess as much of virtue, 
true piety, and thankfulness of heart to God, and 
their friends, as can be found anywhere upon 
earth, and I hope and trust that we shall so act as 
when they are thanking God for his mercies, and 
thanking Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, for his 
persevering efforts in their behalf, they may in- 

ide the Thirty-second Congress, and especially 
the popular branch of it. So far asI am con- 
erned, I shall do all I can to deserve it. 

Passing from that topic, I wish to say a few 
words about another matter. q 
olution which is on your table, indorsing the fugi- 


uve slave law, introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgi 








public in a speech delivered here, and a copy of 
which has been sent to my desk, he never would 
vote for, either in caucuses of the members of the 
House, or in the House itself. He says that dis- 
tnetly in his speech, if I have read it aright, for I 
did not hear it delivered. 

But, sir, my honorable friend from Georgia, no 
doubt from the purest and most patriotic motives, 
‘or | believe him actuated by none other,) has 
tanged his mind in relation to this matter. He 
how thinks it expedient to have this resolution 
ofiered. And what object is to be gained by its 
passage? [sit to stop agitation? Truly, a most 
singular plan, this, to revive all the bitterness and 
‘crimony of the past two sessions, in order finally 
‘o quiet it! Why, sir, with all due respect to the 
tonorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jack- 
80N,] who offered it, and to those gentlemen who 
are anxious for its introduction into this House, 
way that should it pass, it will fasten a mark of 
“isgrace upon us that nothing can obliterate! I 
ask, is it the part of wisdom to pass a law, and 
after that law is not only inactual operation, but no 
“torts made for its repeal, to allow a resolution to 


prised that he should have been brought to such a 
result; for the same facts precisely have operated 
upon my mind, and I certainly have not come to 
a similar conclusion. I ask gentlemen to look for 
a moment at the manifest impropriety of the 
thing? Look at the ridiculous position in which 


| we shall be placed by the passage of such a res- 


| olution. 


I allude to the res- | 


a, (Mr. Jackxson,] which he promised the | 


Am I to be driven into such an act of 
folly because other people act oererenes 
sir; wherever | stand, I intend it shall be upon my 
own position, and notupon that of somebody else. 

But if no objections existed to this resolution 
upon the ground of propriety, I have another 


No, | 


which would effectually prevent me from giving | 


itmy assent. It proposesto indorse the infamous 
fugitive slave law, a purely Whig measure, in its ori- 


| gin and principles; and that it is such [ will demon- 


strate so that no man upon this floor can deny it. 
Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman allow me 


| to ask him another question ? 


Mr. CLEVELAND. I have no time to spare, 
but I will accommodate the gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman says the fugi- 
tive slave law is purely a Whig measure. Now, 
I want to know whether the gentleman has refer- 
ence to my resolution or to the fugitive slave law ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Oh, the fugitive slave 
law, certainly. 
the conduct of the Whigs, to reflect upon the gen- 
tleman’s resolution. 


My Whig friends around me seem delighted 
that | should give them the credit of this measure, 


which is so obnoxious to right-minded men,because 


‘of its inhumanity and wanton violation of the 
rights of the citizen, particularly as it denies to the 


person claimed as a fugitive from labor the right 
oftrial by ajury in the State where arrested. What 
objection is made to this right? The insulting one, 
that the men who fill our jury boxes in the free 


States are base enough to commit the crime of 


perjury, and fail to render a verdict in accordance 
with the testimony, in order to screen the fugitive, 
and thus deprive the master of his services. And 
yet the assertion is made with the greatest cool- 
ness, for selfish and party purposes, that this law 
is popular with the people; and men are addition- 


ally insulted by the request that they will vote for u man; 
introduced by certain individuals into this || the elevation of the very men who entertain such |, motive; still itis known that, when these resolu- 


I did not mean, when speaking of 
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opinions of their integrity as law-abiding citizens. 
I tell you, gentlemen, you will live to see the day, 
or, if you do not, your sons will, when the very 
mention of this as your measure will cause a 
blush of shame, to think that you should have 
been guilty of such consummate folly and want of 
principle. 

I regret to see that our outside friends from the 
South had not a littl more of nerve, and a little 
less indecision, in resisting these acts of the last 
Congress—in resisting that assumption of power 
upon the part of Congress. In my opinion, the 
passage of the fugitive slave law was precisely 
such a stretch of power in principle as was the 
passage of the alien and sedition laws upon the 
part of the Congress passing them. 

I tell Democrats who are so anxious to connect 
their names with the support of the slave law ot 
the last Congress, that the power it places in the 
hands of the Executive is an hundred fold more 
dangerous to the liberties of the citizen than the 
alien and sedition laws, which made the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams so odious in the eyes 
of all honest Democrats. And what use have we 
seen the Executive make of this law within the 
first few months of its existence? Because of a 
negro riot in Boston, he asked that Congress 
should pass a law giving him power to call out the 
militia and shoot down unsuspecting citizens be- 
fore they are notified of thei And, on 
another occasion, when a fatal occurrence, growing 
out of the attempted enforcement of this same law 
in Pennsylvania, the Executive attempted to en- 
graft upon our system of jurisprudence the law of 


ofienses. 


constructive treason—a more dapgerous stretch of 
power than has ever before been attempted since 
the formation of this Government. 

Do gentlemen see no danger in all this? And 
especially do Democrats who are jealous of the 
power of the Executive see no danger to our re- 
publican institutions in these acts? Whatis now 
done under this law to aid and support slavehold- 
ers by the present Executive may establish a pre- 
cedent, by virtue of which some other not quite so 
friendly may wield this new power against them, 
and it may be against the rights of the States. 
Thanks to an intelligent and patriotic jury, the 
Executive and his subordinates were foiled in their 
purpose, and we have not yet to record this prin- 
ciple upon our system of jurisprudence. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman permit 
me to make a single explanation? J am sure the 
position | occupied in the Christiana trials enti- 
tles me to it. I was foreman of the grand jury 
that brought in the bills to which the gentleman 
alludes in this treason case. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him whether he ever read the testimony 
in this case? Or the charge of the district judge? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, both; and I acquil 
the grand jury. But if [had jurisdiction over the 
judge, | would not acquit him. I will excuse the 
gentleman [Mr. FLorence) for what he did, be- 
case he placed confidence in the judge who charged 
the jury. 

Mr. FLORENCE. | thought the gentleman 
had not read the testimony, or he would not have 
arrived atsuchconclusions. However, 1 supposs 
we in Pennsylvania are not as intelligent as they 
are in Connecticut. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 1 all due re- 
spect for Pennsylvania. Indeed, 1 have some- 
times so far forgot myself, as to say she was the 
only slave State north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
(laughter, } but | will take that back. here is no 
doubt of Pennsylvania’s intelligence and loyalty; 
but loyalty to what? Tothe principles of buman- 
ity, or to party? There are different s of 
loyaity—to God, to your fellow-man, and even to 
the devil, [renewed laughter. ] 

A MemeBer. And loyalty to Locofocoism. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, and loyalty, sorry 
am I to say, to Whigism too. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I promised to show that this fugitive slave 
law was purely of Whig origin. These compro- 
mises grew out of Mr. Clay’s eight resolutions, 
which he introduced without consultation with any 
one; and who will say that Mr. Clay was any- 
thing buta Whig? I have great respect for the 
old gentleman; | give him all credit for purity of 
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tions were first introduced, they were opposed by 
Mr. Foote, and other gentlemen, most violently. 
They were carried along, however, until the cur- 
rent changed. Then Mr. Foote advocated them, 
and ultimately moved the appointment of the 
committee of thirteen. Mr. Clay was at the head 
of that committee, and drew up the compromise 
resolutions and the report. When that report, 
with the resolutions, was published, General ‘Tay- 
lor, who said a good many comical things, and 
once, at Buena Vista, did a comical one, said 
‘away with your omnibus bills, I will set my 
face as a flint against the whole of them.’’ Then 
there was trouble. I well remember the expres- 
sion on the faces of some parties when Daniel 
Webster whispered in the ear of Henry Clay, 
that the old man was dying. I need not, how- 
ever, state what it was. 

Mr. WHITE, of Alabama. I desire that the 
gentieman will inform us, what indications he saw 
in the face of Daniel Webster, at the time to which 
he alludes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 
it did not look much like attending a funeral. 
{Laughter.] [do notcomplain of this; I do not say 
there was even anything remarkable, or improper, 
init. I merely state what I saw; and when Dax- 
iel Webster delivered his eulogy upon the Gene- 
ral’s life and character, he said, in substance, that 
if the country was saved, even by the death of 
such a man as Zachary Taylor, we might well re- 
joice. ‘The gentleman can read the book, and I 
will send him one if he has not seen it. He can 
there judge for himself whether | have misstated 
the idea conveyed. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, at that time there was no 
more chance of the passage of this omnibus bill, 
or the fugitive slave law, than that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, or the next best man, will be translated to 
Heaven for holiness. [Great laughter. ]} 

But Mr. Clay, as I have shown, had conceived 
the plan. Mr. Webster, for reasons best known 
to himself, had made his 7th of March speech. 
General Taylor died, and Mr. Fillmore took com- 
mand of the ship of state, discharged the old and 
shipped a new crew, with Mr. Webster as first of- 
ficer, hoisted the compromise flag, and started on 
his Southern cruise. What motive governed Mr. 


I will tel] the gentleman. | 


Fillmore in this entire change of the policy of the | 
Administration—whether it was love of slavery | 


and power, or hatred of his rival, Governor Se- 
ward, Lam notabletosay; and I believe the coun- 
try is equally unenlightened on the subject. 


Gen- | 


earl Scott was, by Mr. Fillmore, placed tempora- | 
rily at the head of the War Department, and, in | 
that position, coupled with his great military fame, 


was able to, and did, exert a powerful influence in 
favor of these compromise measures. Here, then, 
is every man whose name has been mentioned, or 


is likely to be mentioned, as a candidate for the | 


presidency on the Whig side, viz., Clay, Web- 
ster, Fillmere,and Scott,—all exerting themselves 
to the utmost in pushing through this series of 
measures, the slave-lawincluded. And what was 
the position of these distinguished Whigs? One 
was at the head of the Government; another in 
command of the Army; and the other two, (one 
living in a slave, the other in a free State,) the 
most distinguished men of their party, and perhaps 
of the nation. Now, let us see what Democrats, 
whoareatall prominent, aided those W higs in pass- 
ing theslave bill. ‘T’wo, only, were active, and ex- 
erted any considerable influence—Governor Foote, 
in the Senate, and Speaker Cobb, in the House. 
And what became of them? Both threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Whigs, in their respect- 
ive States, and both are now Governors of those 
States by virtue of Whig votes, and both have 
been here this winter, exerting themselves to ob- 
tain the passage of these resolutions affirming the 
compromise, to relieve them from their present 
dilemma. Did the distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois vote for thisslavelaw? No. Governor Cass, 
one of the most distinguished men of the nation 
and of his party, did not record his vote in favor 
of this Federal bantling; nor, in fact, did any Dem- 
ocrat, Whose position was one of mark, except 
those who have since formed a coalition with the 
Vhigs. In view of these facts, who willsay that 
this fugitive slave law was not of Whig, or Fed- 
eral, origin? 


When Mr. Filimore got into the White House, © 


the first business was to pacify the country. There | 


had been a great deal of remark because the House 
did not elect a Speaker for the first three weeks of 
the session; and the prevalent impression seemed 
to be that the Free-Soilers were about to overturn 
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the world because they were in favor of keeping | 


the territory which you had acquired from Mex- | 


ico, just as Mexico had made it, and as God had 
intended it, free! The Constitution was to be 
overturned, because we did not give one half of 


that territory in which to establish slavery, and | 


n a country, too, as free as Connecticut. Atthis 
iery time, the whole power of the Whig Admin- 
vtration was cast into the scale of this compro- 
mise. I desire to do justice to the man who has 
been arraigned here, and charged with hostility to 
these measures, or at least that he did not, or does 
not, commit himself in favor of them. Justice to 


| that distinguished Whig requires of me that I 


should say he could not have done more. He 
was as active a man as could be found in getting 
these compromise measures passed. I was here, 


and heard from every quarter that General Scott 


was as active and energetic in his efforts as any 
man in Washington, and never did a man labor 
harder than General Scott to prevail upon the 
Free-Soil members of the Whig party to abandon 


their position and adopt the compromise asa meas- | 


ure of the new Administration. 
of second penticost on the Whig side of the House. 
They went over and out by scores. I am a little 


They had a sort | 


free-soilish, though not Whiggish, and I was | 


opposed to this operation; and | was sorry to lose 
my Whig allies. But they went; and why? Be- 
cause Mr. Fillmore had to be sustained, or the 
Whig party ruined. They did not go because 
they had changed their sentiments— 
** A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 

All the great North, and the great Northern 
heart beats true to liberty. God in his mercy never 
made a company of men, and planted them upon 
this earth, who would shed their biood with a 
readier will for the liberties of the world, than the 
people of the Northern States; and they have given 
cood evidence of it. j 
takes to make you believe that we love slave-hold- 


Any gentleman who under- | 


ing, or running after fugitive slaves, is attempting | 


to humbug you. He knows it is not true when 
he tells it. Thereis nota word of truth init. If 
you believe it, you deceive yourselves. 

But I must pass on. ‘These measures were 
passed mainly through the influence of Clay, Fill- 
more, Webster, Scott, Foote, and Cobb. 
were the men who carried them through, and 
every man who was in the last Congress knows it. 


These | 


I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen | 


should misunderstand me in this matter. 


I stated, | 


and distinctly, that this measure—this compro- | 
mise—was a thoroughly Whig move from its | 


commencement. This I stand to, and think I 


have proved; but [ do not mean to say that it did | 
not receive the support of many Democrats after 


it had received its first impetus from Whig hands. 
Many such did vote for it; did aid it under the 
mistaken idea, as time has proven, that it was the 


best, the only means of saving a Union then tot- | 
tering to its fall. So many of these, in fact, joined | 


in its support, that soon after its passage, it really 
seemed a question as to which side should have 
the credit of its paternity. If other proof was 
needed, however, I might point to the first Union 
meeting held in Hartford, Connecticut, a place 
somewhat celebrated in Federal annals for its 
‘*conventions.’’ That meeting was attended by 
the Whigs in great numbers, and its presiding 
officer was a leading member of the Whig party; 
and it really seems as though it was no fau't of 
Democrats who figured on that occasion, that their 


arty was not merged with the Whigs altogether. | 


‘he same juggle was practiced in New Haven. 
They had a meeting there, and, I believe, the last 
one held in the country, at which a doctor of 
divinity, who does up theology for Yale College, 
made a speech in favor of the fugitive slave law. 
I ask, in passing, is he not the man who said he 
would choose between two devils for President, 
and should vote for Henry Clay because he was 
a less devil than James K. Polk? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Can I explain? 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Who was the doctor you | 


allude to? 


\\ 
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Mr. INGERSOLL. Doctor T 
fessor of Theology. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 
said he would choose the 
President? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I wish to explain, 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I may be mistaken but 
I think not; and this is the divine whose opin... 
are to influence the ministers of the Gos; 
land of liberty and morality. 

Permit me to say—for I may never have ag cond 
a chance agaim—that of all creatures that cree 
upon their bellies upon earth, I most despise 4), 
man who pretends to preach the zospel of Christ 
of that Saviour who was cradled in a manger who 
went about doing good, and who told John’s ier 
ples, when they were sent to know whether he 
was the Christ, or they should look for anothe; 
Go and tell John that “the blind receive thei, 
‘sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleanse 
‘and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and 
‘the poor have the Gospel preached unto them” 
and is ready to proclaim himself the champion of 
slaveholders. What a loathing the high-minds 
slaveholder must have for such a teacher of reli. 
gion and morals! Does the religion of Jesys 
Christ tolerate buying and selling men? Does ;; 
tolerate selling your brother and your sister’ 
When you stand before that tribunal, when you 
must give an account before an impartial Judge, 
you will find those slaves, bought and sold by 
you, standing by your side; and the questions, 
Have you fed my hungry poor? have you clothed 
my naked poor? have you given them the rights 
God intended they should have? is asked, what 
will the answer be? No. What will be your 
apology? They were black. Black! Who made 
them so? Dare you reproach your Maker, be- 
cause he saw fit to make another’s skin black, and 
your’s white? Did He give you any right to 
tyrannize over His child, because He, in his wis- 
dom, saw fit to make him black? And if you 
then stand speechless, where will be found the 
sleek, miserable, dough-faced apologist for sucha 
system of iniquity? If slave buyers and sellers 
go to hell, it seems to me there should be some 
other word coined to describe the place where 
Northern men who uphold the practice, and espe- 
cially professed ministers of the gospel, should 
go. 
Mr. VENABLE, (interrupting.) Will thegen- 
tleman tell me what has been done with the money 
you made in Connecticut by selling negroes kid- 
napped from Africa? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLEVELAND. If we made any, we in- 
vested it in common-school education, to enable 
us to send our boys of thirteen to instruct your 
men of twenty-five in North Carolina. [Laughter] 

Mr. VENABLE. In stealing negroes? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. No; inscience and mor- 
als. 

But I wish to say one word more to my South- 
ern friends. When you trust yourselves in the 
hands of these slippery politicians, who are mere'y 
office-seekers, and who have no higher principe 
to govern them than that growing out of their in- 
satiate craving for the loaves and fishes, you may 
depend upon it, they will desert you the moment 
it is for their interest. I proclaim it, that there 's 
no security for your rights except in the integrity 
of those true sons of the North who dare stand 
up, like honest men, and proclaim their faith in 
the Constitution, their trust in Heaven, and their 
devotion to man’s rights, as men—who dare stand 
up and tell you that théy are opposed to slavery, 


but that they will abide by the provisions of the 
Constitution. You may trust a man who wii te! 
you to your face that he abhors your system, Dut 
will protect your rights—that up to the limits ot 
the Cobatitesion he will protect your institutions; 
but beyond them, never. ’ 

My colleague intimated that the Democracy © 
Connecticut were anxious to have these resol" 
tions passed—that such was the feeling in Con- 
necticut. Just before he commenced his specc® 
I received a paper, the principal organ of the De- 
mocracy of Carmen, from which I will rea¢ 
short extract. 


Mr. CHAPMAN. What is the name of the 
paper? 
Mr. CLEVELAND. The Hartford Times— 
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good authority for my colleague, (Mr. Incer- 


oLL. : 
’ 6 Tis Foote has sent a long message to the Missis- 
“ Gover 


qi Legislature, jutroducing the subject of the finality of 
apm promise measures, and the war between the State- 
a — the Union men has been thereupon renewed. 
ng roate’s resolution, making the compromise a‘ finality’ 
a - United States Senate, has never kicked since Gen- 
> iH yston knocked in its top-piece, in a speech of an hour 
em nty minutes. That was the last of it. But Foote 
ont om “t finality,? and if he can’t corner the jack o’lan- 

in the United States Senate, he will try to cage it in 

tne Mississippi Legislature. He hasa great talent to stir up 
z te tions, get into fights and personalities, and to rake up 
= ite conversations. There is but httle of practicability 
his movements, however, and his Mississippi ‘ finality’ 
ill do just what he did in the Senate—make much ill teel- 
gg and stir up an angry contention over a series of peace 
qeasures that have long since been adopted and quietly ac 
quiesced in; and which will make no trouble unless some 
“ ator’ like Foote pokes up embers around them.” 


g alter a 


& 

This designates my colleague, [Mr.Incersott. ] 
He had no idea that he was by the assertion made 
ipeurring the censures of the Times. For Gen- 
eral, Senator, or Governor Foote, whatever his 
sitle may be, | have all proper respect, but I would 
not like to have my young friend, for whom | 
entertain the kindest feelings, associated with him 
as a politician. 

My honorable colleague [Mr. IncerRsout] 
stepped out of his course to assail the honorable 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrovt.] 
He compared him to Benedict Arnold and Aaron 
Barr, and denounced him as an apostate! Pretty 
strong language this, for one honorable member 
to use toanother! And why is he thus denounced? 
is it not in consequence of the views he entertains 
in regard to slavery and the fugitive slave law? 
And did not my honorable colleague know full 
well that my sentiments on this subject were, in 
the main, the same as those entertained by Mr. 

tantouL? Can any one fail to see that the blow 
was aimed at myself quiteas much as at Mr. Ran- 
rout? And is this the kind of politeness my young 
friend has learned by his foreign travels? What 
occasion have I given him to denounce me as an 
apostate? and by what authority does he do it? 
Have I ever changed my opinions on this subject? 
Have I ever failed to express them fearlessly, on 
all proper occasions? And have | not always 
been sustained by the Democracy of my State? 
Does the honorable gentleman know of any man 
in the State we in part represent who has oftener 
een a candidate for office, or who has been more 
generously sustained than myself? Does the man 
live who knows me, who will charge me with de- 
serling my principles, or playing any trick to 
btain office or positionanywhere? Ifthe gentle- 
man will deny any one of these claims, I will give 
im time to do it. 

Will the gentleman pretend that I have ever 
beena candidate for a seat in either branch of 
Congress, when I have not been regularly nomi- 
nated by what is known as the old line Democ- 
racy. Itis true I have twice received the nomi- 
nation of the Free Soilers of my district for a 
seat in the House, of which I am proud. Yet I 
never in my life voted any other ticketin my state 
than what is termed the regular Democratic 
licket. Is my district to be assailed in the per- 
son of her Representative because they send a man 
here who loves freedom, and hates slavery? 
Within the limits of that district rest the bones of 
Israel Putnam, who commanded at the first battle 
of the Revolution, and the bones of Ledyard who 
poured out his heart’s blood to purchase liberty 
lor all; and the bones of a host of others as true 
and fearless friends of freedom as the sun of 
heaven ever shone upon. And are their sons to 
be reproached because they prefer freedom to sla- 
very? and free soil to slave soil? And how stands 
the case with the honorable gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts, who is attacked by name? Is there a 

€mocrat within the limits of New England, who 
has done greater, or better service in the cause of 
Democracy, than he? Has he ever failed to be 
the favorite of his partyin his own State? Where 
will the gentleman look to find a man with more 
of education, talent, and private worth, than the 
gentleman whom he thus rudely assails? It is 
‘tue he made a speech at Lynn on the subject of 
Tr fagitive slave law, which I will read extracts 


j Fn when I say that I admire and love both the Union 
e the Constitution, it is because of that which they secure 
ue. The Union is great, I might almost say, it is the 
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greatest of our political blessings, because it secures to us 
What was the object of the Union. And the Constitution is 
good, aud great, and valuable, and to be held forever sacred, 
because it secures to us What was the object of the Consti 
tution. And whatis that? Liberty! And if it were not 
for that, the Union would be valueless, and the Constitution 
would not be worth the parchment upon which itis writ 
ten.”? * * * ** [uterwoven with every fibre of my heart 
is the love of my country ; but freedom 1s the charus which 
endears and consecrates her; and if the spirit of liberty 
should take her flight from my native land, my love aud 
Worship are not due to brute clods and rocks, to her prai 
ries, Or her mountains; but, where Liberty dwells, there is 
my country—there only is my country! [Great applause. } 
Dear to my inmost soul are the Union and the Constitution . 
but God-given liberty is above the Union, and above the 
Constitution, and above all the works ofman.’> * * * 

‘The tendency of my steps this day, is to tread the 
path our fathers rod, THE PATH OF FREEDOM AND 
PROGRESS. My hope and trust is, to hand duwn to pos 
terity—not only unimpaired, but strengthened and aug 
mented—all the safeguards of liberty, which, through mauy 
ages of long suffering, the toil of patriots earned, and the 
biood of martyrs hatlowed, and which the fathers of the 
American Revolution died velieving that they had secured 
torever.”’ 


Are these sentiments which justify my honor- 
able friend in comparing him to 4rnold and Burr? 
And do such sentiments make a man an apostate 
from Democracy? If so, | wish there were more 
such apostates, Let me see now, with what pro- 
priety my colleague [Mr. Incersoiti] makes this 
attack. He compliments his own constiluents as 
the most devoted friends of Southern institutions; 
and one would suppose that the district sending 
to Congress such a champion of Southern rights 
and Southern institutions had never soiled its 
fair fame by the least association with, or support 
of Free-Soil men or measures! But what is the 
fact? Will my friends from the South who were 
members of tne last Congress, believe me when | 
tell them, that my colleague is the successor of the 


| Hon. Mr. Booth, than whom, a more worthy, 


genileman, or honorable man, never held a seat 
on this floor. Yet he was at the time of his nomi- 
nation, and had been for years, a distinguished 
member of the Liberty party, and had zealously 
supported their candidates and not the candidates 
of the Democratic party. All this was perfectly 
well known to the Democratic convention who 
put him in nomination, and who gave him a uni- 
ted, energetic, and successful support. Of this | 
do not complain, for he was an honor to the dis- 
trict, and, in my judgment, truly represented the 
honest sentiments of a vast majority of its citizens. 
1 mention it merely toshow with what justice and 
propriety the present Representative of that dis- 
trict makes his Southern demonstrations in this 
House. If my honorable colleague [Mr. lncer- 
SOLL] lives to attain the standing of Mr. Rawrov1 
for learning, talent, and all that marks the gentle- 
man, he may well be proud of his success, even 
if a long life is devoted to the effort. 

Permit me to assure you, Mr. Chairman, this 
committee, and the country, that the people of 
Connecticut are not in love with slavery; they do 
not wish its extension; and with their consent it 
never will be extended beyond its present limits. 
But while they feel thus, they will give to the 
South all its constitutional privileges; they will 
stand by you in support of your legal rights with 
as much fidelity as any men that live, for there 
are notamore honorable body of men upon the 
earth than the people of my State. I have ever 
acted with integrity towards those men, and have, 
to the extent of my knowledge, truly represented 
I voted in accordance with the in- 
structions given me upon the subject of slavery, 
of which the following are copies: 

STATE oF CONNECTICUT, ? 
Executive DePpaRTMENT, July 30, 1859.5 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you the accompany 

ing resolutions, adopted by the General Assembly of this 


| State, at its session in May last. 


I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant 
THOS. H. SEYMOUR. 
To Hon. Cuacncey F. CLEVELAND. 


Strate or Connecricor. ; 

Genera AssemBiy, May Session, 1850. § 
Whereas, The people of Connecticut have heretofore, 
through their Senators and Representatives in General As- 
sembly convened, solemnly and deliberately avowed their 
purpose to resist, in all constitutional and proper ways, the 
extension of slavery into the national territories, and the 
admission of new slave States into the Federal Union ; and 
also to seek, in a peaceable and constitutional way, the 
abolishment of the slave trade, and of slavery in the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia; and whereas, the important questions 


now before the country touching these matters make it de- 


| sirable that these convictions and determinations should be 
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reaffirmed in the mostsolemn and public manner: Therefore 

Resol Phat Congress has tull constitutional power to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United States by 
l-gistative enactment, and that it is the duty of Congress to 
pass, without unnecessary delay, such strict and positive 
laws as will effectually shut out slavery from every portion of 
these Lerritories., 

Resolved, ‘That has like full constitutiona 
power to remove slavery and the slave trade trom the Dis 
trictot Columbia; and that this power should be at once 
exercised for the inmmediate prohibinon of the slave 
therein, and 


compensal 


red, 


Congress 


trade 
orthe abolition of slavery, upon such terms of 


ion to the slaveholders as may be just and rea 


sonal 

Res !, Thatin the name of the people of Connecticut, 
we do hereby solemnly reaffirm our unalterable attachment 
to the Federal Union, and our inflexible determination w 
adhere to our national Constitution, and abide by all its 
compromises, to the letter and in the spirit of the samé¢ 
While, with equally unalterable and inflexible purpose, de 


terred by no threatof disunion, we shall fore any 
and every measure of compromise, by which any portion of 
the territory now belonging to or which may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States, shall be given up to, or len 
unprotected against the encroachments of slavery 
Resolved, 
can poweil 


meres 


ver Oppose 


Chat the integrity and permanency of Amen 
on the Pacific ocean, the inerease of our com 
and wealth, the extension of our institutions, and the 


cause of human treedom oa this continent, require t u 
mediate admission of California into*this Union, with her 
present constitution, and the boundaries therein defined, 
without any reference to any Other question Or measure 
whateve 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the legisintion necessary to 
give etlect to the clause of the Constitution of the I ted 
State relating to the delivering up of fugitive slaves, is 
within the exclusive jurisdicion of Congress, we hold it 
to be the duty of that body to pass such laws in regard 
thereto as will secure to all persons whose rreader may 


be claimed, as having escaped from labor or service in 


another State, the right of having the validity of such claim 
determined by a jury in the State where such claim shall 
be made 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to each of the Senutors and Rep 
resentatives of this State in the Congress of the United 


States, Who are hereby requested to present the same to the 


House to which they respectively belong 
Senate, June 13, 1850 Passed 
H. J. FULLER, Cle 
Hovsr or RevresenraTives, June 19, 1850.—Vlassed. 
EK. S&S. CLEVELAND, Assistant Cler 
Office OF SECRETARY OF STATt ; 
Harrroro, July 2, 1859. 4 
I hereby certifv that the above is atrue copy of the origi 
nal resolutions, on file in this office 
JOUN P. C. MATHER 


Secretary of Stlute 


ithe 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Wil 


me t 


gentieman permit 
| wish to in- 
tne 


\ : 
» ask him a singie question ¢ 

the gentleman, whether he was 
nominee of the Democratic and of the Free 


quire of not 
party 
soil party, in his District? 

‘ Ir. "LEV ELAND. Both, as I before st ated, 
and should not have been surprised if I had been 
the nominee of the W higs. 


about my election, and the reason probably was 


There was no trouble 


because | never proved false tomy prin iple ,and 


pecause I never failed to speak out my hones 
convictions before any tribunal and under any 
circumstances. If any mat s ht to represent 
them in the Congress of this great nation, it is 


that man who stands up and speaks out the honest 


own heart, and who does not 
yund to 
id see whether 

ition, by his 
subserviency to slaveholders, a d to that system 
which George Washington cond: 


act of his life 


convictions of his 
oo tr ickling and trimming and running ar 
see how somebody else will vote, 
he can get this position o1 that 3 
nned in the 


most solemn the emancipation ot 
1 


{ would not surrender my inde 


his slaves. end- 
ence, or my principles, for any position in the 
gift of my State, or of the American people. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES IN CALIFORNIA 
SPEECH OF HON. WM. M. GWIN, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 

In rue Senate, April 30, 1852, 

On Governmental administration of affairs in Cal- 
ifornia,in reply to Mr. Pearce, of Maryland. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill from the House of Representatives 
to stuppby deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 

the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852. 

Mr. GWIWN said: 

Mr. Preswent: In the remarks which I sub- 
mitted to the Senate the other day, it was not my 
purpose to cast any reflection on the characte 
or public services of General Taylor. My re- 
marks applied simply to the abuses which, in my 
judgmeat, has resulted from the policy that was 
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brought into the administration of this Govern- 
ment by his elevation to the Presidency. I in- 
dulved in no personalities towards any one, rauch 
less towards so distinguished, and yet so pure, 
an American citizen, now resting peacefully in 
In a political discussion, without de- 


his grave. 


tracting from his character, without seeking to | 


Jessen one of those qualities which command my 
respect and admiration, [ conceive that | cannot 
justly be charged with any other than patriotic mo- 
tives when I maintain that he was not well qualified 
for the position of President, which requires great 
administrative qualifications, as well as much ex pe- 
rience, in civil affairs. ‘T’o sustain that opinion, | 
brought to the notice of the Senate the evidence on 
which it was based; and it is rather a singular fact, 
that the Senator from Maryland {[Mr. Pearce] has 
himself produced documents which show that the 
present Government, that is to say the Adminis- 
tration of the present President, has been compelled 
greatly to retrench the expenditure which origin- 
ated in the policy of General Taylor, especially so 
far as regards my own State; and I go no further 
than that... Hehas brought forward proofs suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Senate and the country that 
there was in the war department in California a far 
larger expenditure than was necessary on objects 
of doubtful necessity; that they were made with- 
out authority of law; and for these reasons they 
are being greatly reduced in amount, and the 
money that is expended is for more useful objects. 
The immediate and prompting cause of this eco- 
nomical move in the Administration, whether it 
was in consequence of the summary action of Con- 
gress, in cutting down the appropriations for one 
branch of the public service one half, and the dis- 
tinct warning thus given of the popular feeling 
condemnatory of existing abuses, is a question that 
must be answered by the country. 

The Senator has defended the appointment of 
the Hon. Thomas Butler King to the agency on 
which he was sent to California, on the ground of 
precedent. The Executive appointments conferred 
on Mr. King L have heretofore discussed, and | do 
not intend to repeat what I have already said. 
Suffice it to say, that | quoted the Constitution of 
the United States, detailed certain facts in con- 
nection with Mr. King’s appointment which were 
drawn from documents furnished by General Tay- 
lor’s administration, and drew the conclusion, 
that the appointments conferred on Mr. King were 


abuses, and, in one instance, a violation of the | 


Constitution. The Senator differs from me in 
opinion, and states, by way of argument, that the 
appointment of members of Congress to oflices, 
such as General Taylor conferred upon Mr. King, 
were made under previous Administrations. 

Mr. PEARCE, Wiilthe Senator excuse me 
for interrupting him simply to state that I do not 
recollect any instance of such appointments being 
made. Ido not know that any member of Con- 
gress has been so appointed to office. I merely 
said that Mr. King was appointed to an agency, 
not to an office, and, therefore, that his appoint- 
ment came not within the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GWIN. I did not say that theagency, as 
the Senator calls it, to which Mr. King was ap- 
pointed was a violation of the Constitution, but 
that his appointment to the office of collector at 
San Francisco was. If there are precedents for 
the first appointment, ‘* they are more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.”’ 

Was there no other person in the country ca- 
vable of discharging that delicate duty but Mr. 
icing, a member elect of the Thirty-first Congress ? 
In any aspect, sir, it is an abuse; and it holds out 
to members of Congress a temptation to create the 
necessity of such agencies to which they may be 
appointed during the recess. The Senator ex- 
pressed surprise at my statement, that Mr. King 
could have realized the emoluments of his new 
office, and his pay asa member of Congress during 
the same period of time. Yet such is the fact, Mr. 
King was in receipt of eight dollars per day, and 
his expenses for going to and returning from Cali- 
fornia. Suppose he had retained his seat in Con- 
gress, and could not have reached Washington 
until afier the first Monday of December, he 
would have received his per diem and expenses up 
to the day he took his seat, and also his mileage. 

But the Senator says I was mistaken as to the 
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power conferred upon Mr. King to contro] the 


Army and the Navy of the United States. On 
that point it will be remembered that | produced 
public documents; and by them it was conclu- 
sively shown that Mr. King had not only power 
to control the Army and the Navy, but that 
he exercised it. I read letters of officers in chief 
command on the Pacific coast, by which it is 
shown that they obeyed the wishes of Mr. King 
as if he had the command. Here is a letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy, which I did not read 
the other day, showing that the same instructions 
were viven by that Department es by the head of 
the War Departinent: 
Navy DeparRTMENT, 4 pril 3, 1849. 

Six: This will be handed to you by the Hon. T. Butler 
King, if there should be. in his opinion, occasion for so do- 
ing. The object of this letter is to impress upon you the 
desire of the President that you should, in ail matters con- 


nected with Mr. King’s mission, aid and assist hii in car- 
rying out the views of the Government as expressed in his 


instructions from the Departinent of State, and that you | 
' should be guided by his advice and counsel in the conduct 


or all proper measures within the scope of those instruc- 
tons. 
i am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. BALLARD PRESTON, 
Commodore Tuos. Ap C. Jones, 
Commanding U. S. Naval forces, Pacific ocean. 


Now, sir, | think I have shown conclusively 
that. Mr. King had the power on the Pacific coast 
of controlling the action of the Navy of the United 
States. | have shown thatby his order, the Edith 
was diverted from the command of the officer who 
had been sent out to take charge of her, and that 


the vessel was lost in consequence of the order thus | 
I will not now go into that | 


given by Mr. King. 
argument again; but will merely refer to what I 


, have before asserted, and the official documents I 


brought forward to sustain my allegations, that 
the power was given to Mr. King to control the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, and 


that he had power over the Treasury to draw for | 


as much money as was necessary to carry out the 
object he was sent to accomplish. What neces- 
sity was there to give a letter to the collector un- 
less he was expected to aid Mr. King by honoring 


| his drafts? 


Mr. PEARCE. It must be a very enigmatical 
letter, if it was given for such a purpose. There 
is certainly nothing of the kind expressed in it. 

Mr. GWIN. What aid could the collector 


give him, except by honoring his drafts? He was | 


sent there to collect the customs. 
Mr. PEARCE. I think if a gentleman desires 
a letter of credit, and has one no more specific 


than that, he will find his exchequer rather poorly 


supplied. 


Mr.GWIN. Mr. King did not suffer for the 


want of money, as will be found when his ac- | 


counts are examined. He got as much as he 
wanted; not from Collector Collier, for he did not 
get to California until near six months after Mr. 
King’s arrival; but the latter gentleman was no 


doubt fully supplied from the convenient civil | 


fund. 
But to proceed. 
Smith fitted out a very expensive expedition, for 


| the purpose of enabling Mr. King to explore the 


mines. The Senator replies, that it was General 
Smith’s duty to explore the mines; whereas, the 
point which [ made was, whether it was proper 
that the power should be given to Mr. King, a 


| civilian, to require that this expedition should be 


fitted out for his purposes, at such an expense. 


| It was not originated to accomplish the objects of 


General Smith, but to enable Mr. King to carry 
out his own views. It is the power that he was 
authorized to exercise upon which I animadverted. 
In addition to this, there was no necessity for 


making the exploration at that time, because one 


had been made by Governor Mason, of nearly the 
same territory, and published in all parts of the 
country the year before. Nor was the expedition 
got up to overawe the Indians by an exhibition of 


the power of the Government; and if that object | 


were necessary, could not be accomplished b 
such anexpedition, the route of which was hen 
the mineral region, occupied by white inhabitants, 
and not among the [ndian tribes. 

The Senator informed the Senate that I over- 
estimated the cost of the Edith; and he places her 
value at $33,000. Sir, I have not the same ready 
access to public documents that is afforded to him; 
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| matter. 


I have shown that General 
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Senate. 


and I spoke of what was the preva 
California. This may have been the Original 

but I should like to know how much mista re 
upon the Edith in repairs from the time she a 
purchased until she was lost, and the cost a _— 
ing her round Cape Horn to San Franciseo T 
Senator does not pretend that any of these js... 
are included in the $33,000 he gives as the o.;... 
nal cost of this vessel. I apprehend the iene 
will fall very little, if any, short of the eum : 
I stated. But I assert the fact, and with 
confidence, that the vessel was certainly yoy; 
$120,000; and I am informed the Governmens 
could have sold her for a much larger , 
money. Steamships were then in very 
mand in California; and the public se 
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‘ENt Opinion j, 


whi nh 


Preat 


Sum of 
freat de. 
rvice suf. 


, fered very much from the loss of the Edith. 


I think the Navy Department was hard pus 
for a defense, when it furnished the Senator wis) 
the letter of Lieutenant Meade, in which my pam. 
is used. Simple, indeed, was my agency jp. +h, 

T had been elected a member of the eon, 
vention which was to meet at Monterey, ay 
was prepared to go there to discharge my duti ; 
at the time appointed for the convention to mec 
(the Ist of September.) It was the intention o 
the acting Governor to furnish the delecates wir) 
transportation, which was very desirable, as access 
to that place was not very convenient; but no mer ’ 


hed 


+ 


| ber of the convention, so faras I know, intended— 
| certainly I did not—to be dependent on ¢| 
' facto government, or any other government, for 
| conveyance. There were other modes of convey. 


> 
is de 


ance to Monterey; vessels Were running thither: 
but a steamship was desirable, because it would 
land us there certainly by the Ist of September, 
the day fixed for the organization of the convep- 
tion. The command of the Edith was soneht by 
Lieutenant Meade, whose energy and enthusiasm 
are well known, and he had been ordered to that 
service by the Secretary of the Navy, but failed to 
get his command. He was then an outsider; he 


| was upon the town, and was extremely anxious 


to get his command, and very willing to carry the 


| members of the convention to Monterey. If | did 


anything in the matter, it was to assist him, Mr. 
King, however, was generalissimo, and he ordered 
the Edith elsewhere; the de facto government char- 
tered a brig, and the consequence was, instead of 
reaching Monterey in twelve hours, the usual time 
of a steamer, the brig was out four or five days, 
and near being wrecked from the ignorance of the 
captain, and much of the time the passengers 
subsisted on rotten bread. I had no control of 
the matter, nor did I attempt to exercise any. | 
was but a private citizen, and not, as Mr. King, 
backed by the supreme authority of this Govern- 
ment. And do you suppose, if I had had any 
authority in directing the affairs of the Navy of 
the United States, I would have gone to a subor- 
dinate officer like Lieutenant Meade? I should 
have gone to Commodore Jones himself, as Mr. 
King did, and required him to carry us to Monte- 
rey, if I had acted at all. But I have shown that 
Commodore Jones, in order to defend himseif for 
having withheld Lieutenant Meade from his com- 
mand, referred to the power of the President, con- 
ferred on Mr. King, who was higher in authority 
than the Secretary of the Navy, upon whose order 
Lieutenant Meade insisted he should be put in 
command of the Edith. oe 

I will read an extract from his letter, as it 1s 1m- 
portant: 

‘Subsequently, and very unexpectedly since my retum 
to San Francisco, the Hon. T. B. King has, under author 
ity from the President, called on me for the Edith to go to 


| leeward on very important service, unconnected with the 
| Navy; and so pressing is the necessity for the earliest pos- 


sible departure of the Edith, that she will go to sea at the 
end of the week, under canvas, with the contractor and 
his engineers, and workmen on board, who will finish their 


| work on the passage.”? 


The Senator says the evidence I produced to 


| show Mr. King had this power turns out to bea 


non sequitur. If he had imbodied that evidence! 
his speech, and will publish it, I will leave it 
speak for itself against his ingenuity in controver' 
ing it. The question is, why was this power co"- 
ferred upon Mr. King, and why was it thus ex- 
ercised? Was it to give hima direct control upo" 
the action of the convention? This Mr. King 
most solemnly denies. But was not the ordering 4 


ship to bring the members of the convention \¢ 
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vention suspected the interference of the Exe- 
"ive, in sending Mr. King to California. His 


we was mentioned but once in the convention, 
nam - 


a 


e 


ary of the State. 


_ #iven an opinion on the subject of the bound- 


fo 


owerin sending a member of Congress on such 
mission, and the unconstitationality of Mr. 
King’s appointment as Collector at San Francis- 
a and all the ingenuity of the Senator has failed 


oy ansettie the conclusions to which [ came. [am |! 


giling to go before the country with what has 
éilen from him and myself; and { fear not the re- 
" constitutional, and withheld with the purpose of 

tgiving the Senate time to examine the ques- 
von, Mr. King ought to have been rejected after, as 
well as before, the third of March, when the Con- 
ovess to Which he had been elected expired. My 
“piection to the appointment was constitutional, 
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“4 chen he was most severely censured for having | 


I will not dwell on this topic, | 
-| have made out my case as to the abuse of 


He says if the appointment of collector was | 


not personal, and { was net disposed to punish | 


tim for the acts of others; but other members of 
this body, as distinguished as constitutional law- 
vers as the Senator himself, did oppose his nomi- 
nation after the fourth of March, on constitutional 


erounds; so the question is not so clear after that | 


ime as theSenator asserts it to be. 
The Senator from Maryland next takes up the 
ease of General Wilson, acknowledges the outfit 


and escort, but attempts to throw the responsibility 


of ordering it upon a Democratic Commissioner of | 


indian Affairs, who the Administration had not had 
time to dismiss, and who weall know had no more 


to do with ordering out escorts than the man in the || 


moon; and refers, as a justification, to escorts 
under Mr. Polk’s administration, when, as I can, 
and may show, there is no analogy in the cases; 
gently hints it was not right for General Wilson 
to be appointed Indian Agent to the Salt Lake, 
and avail himself of that appointment to emigrate 
past his agency to California at the Government 
expense, but says he is not well enough informed 
of the circumstances of the case to give a decided 
opinion; and closes up with quite a tirade against 


me for saying Wilson was appointed Navy Agent, | 


failed to give bonds, and the office was abolished 
togetclear of him. I will take up the latter part 


of the Senator’s speech first, as he dwelt more | 


particularly in his reply to me upon this immate- 
rial statement, and thus attempts to draw the at- 
tention of the Senate from the leading facts of the 
case upon which | arraigned the Administration. 
Now, sir, every member of the Senate who did 
me the honor to listen to my remarks the other 
day, knows that the fact of General Wilson’s 
having failed to give bond as Navy Agent, or 
whether the office was abolished to get clear of 
him, or because it was useless, was not the seri- 
ous allegation in his case. The fact [ wished to 


fasten upon the Administration in this part of | 


my argument, was, that this Indian Agent in- 


stead of being punished for abandoning hisagency, | 


and at the public expense emigrating to Califor- 
iia, Was rewarded with another office after he 
reached the latter place. I made no especial in- 
quiry about the naval agency, and felt no interest 
init. A Whig constituent of mine during the 
last Congress, asked me to aid him in getting the 
appointment. 
tary of the Navy, by whom I was informed that 
up to that time Wilson had not given bond. On 
my return from California, at the opening of 
the present session, at the request of another 
Whig constituent. who wanted the office, I called 
n the Secretary again, and was informed that it 
had been abolished. I inquired no further, as my 
mission was ended; but the natural inference I 
rew was, that the Administration, reluctant to 
remove General Wilson from an office through 
favoritism created for him, because he failed to 
eve satisfactory bonds, had abolished it to get 
ciear of him. 

The Senator from Maryland intimates that Gen- 
éral Wilson is injured by this view of his case, 
tnd, as chairman of the Committee on Naval 
2 [ ought to have known all about the office 
aa aval Agent, and that ithad no salary, &c. He 
ives me credit for being very industrious, and, at 
* Same time, very ignorant of the duties of the 
fice of chairman of the Naval Committee. Now, 


At his request, I visited the Secre- | 


Monterey an interference? The members of the | 


sir, he will see that I am neither so industrious, nor 
as ignorant as he supposes. Under the act of 1809, 
the President had the power, which | never dis- 
puted, to appoint General Wilson, and hadalso the 
power to fix a salary, the Senator to the contrary 
notwithstanding, provided that salary or emolu- 
ment, call it which you please, did not exceed one 
per cent. on theamount disbursed. By the fourth 
section of the act of 3d March, 1849, the purser 
doing duty at the naval station in California was 
allowed the pay of a purser attached to a frigate 
in commission for sea service, giving increased 
pay and implying additional service, and this 
purser, the honorable R. M Price, now a mem- 
ber from New Jersey, was superseded in this 
office by the appointment of General Wilson. 
This certainly indicated that there was something 
to do at that naval station. But the Senator en- 
lightens us on the subject. He says General 
Wilson was a personal friend of General Taylor, 
and notwithstanding the former’s dereliction of 
duty in abandoning his post at Salt Lake, the 
President intended to take care of him by fitting out 
another office for him in California; but, know- 
ing nothing of civil affairs, had created an office 
| for hts friend General Wilson that had no emolu- 
ments,and although required to givea heavy bond, 
the latter never had any money to disburse, and 
that the office had to be abolished because it was 
useless. Of these details 1 was ignorant, until 
they were brought out by the Senator, and imply, 
, in my opinion, a much heavier censure upon Gen- 
eral Taylor’s administration, than my remarks, 
proving that that Administration created useless 
offices to reward ‘* personal friends,’’ hoping for 
the chances that profit would follow. 

Having defended myself from the onslaught 
made with great tact by the Senator on me, to 
divert the attention of the Senate from the main 
points at issue, | now come to his defense of the 
Wilsoncase. He justifies theescort on the ground 
of precedent. He instanced the cases of Governor 
Lane going to Oregon, and Colonel Weller to San 
Diego. But admitting the Senator’s statement— 
which is altogether at variance with the facts in 
_ regard to Colonel Weller, as will be shown before 

this debate closes—did Governor Lane and Col- 
onel Weller, after reaching, 
| expense, their destination, resign their offices, and 
still, at Government expense, emigrate to San 
| Francisco, and commence the practice of law, or 
| engage in other profitable pursuits? Certainly not, 
| or we should have heard of it from the Whigs in 
every village in the Union. Yet General Wilson 
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Government Expenditures in California—Mr. Gwin. 


at the Government ' 


did this, and because he is a Whig the Whigs | 


are silent. The Senator to-day says | was mis- 
taken in saying that the principal object of Captain 
Lyon’s Expedition was to get General Wilson’s 
effects, which were buried in the mountains. The 
expedition accomplished three objects: punished 
the Clear Lake Indians for killing Kelsey and 
others, the Pitt River Indians for murdering Cap- 
tain Warner, and went in search of General 
Wilson’s property. The services of the expedi- 
tion in chastising the Indians were certainly more 
important than looking for the Salt Lake Indian 
agent’s buried property; but which was the supe- 
rior power in controlling the movements of the 
command, the Secretary of War or General Smith? 
Suppose General Smith had not ordered an expedi- 
tion to Clear Lake and Pitt river, would he not have 
been compelled to send one after General Wilson’s 
buried baggage, under the imperative order of the 
Secretary of War? Andalthoughthe principal item 
of expense in this expedition may not have been 
the sending for General Wilson’s effects, certainly 
it was the principal in power, for it emanated from 
the Secretary of War himself. The point at issue 
is not the amount of money expended—whether 
it was a hundred or a hundred thousand dollars, 
but it was the abuse of power in ordeyng such an 
expedition at all. Now, what are the facts of the 
case? The Quartermaster, Major Allen, is or- 
dered to fit out an expedition to send for General 
Wilson’s baggage, buried in the mountains, four 
or five hundred miles from the depét. He com- 
plains, and says the expedition will cost twenty 
times as much as the property is worth; but he is 
bound to obey. To save the expense of sending 
out a new expedition, he has Captain Lyons, then 
| at Lawson ranche, on his return from Clear Lake 
} and Pitt river, ordered back some two hundred 


-- 
wir 
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miles, for Wilson’s plunder. The officers and so} 


diers, worn out by the hard service they had passed 
through, were forced to turn upon thetr tracks and 
perform this unpleasant duty. They found at one 
of the places where the goods had been buried, 
the boxes opened and the goods destroyed. At 
the other, far in the mountains—in fact over the 
main braach of the Sierra Nevada—everything 
was rotten, and but a few law books and articles 
of little value were saved. 

Now, sir, having cleared off the rubbish the 
Senator has thrown in the way, let us look at the 
case asthe facts present it. General Wilson was 
appointed an Indian agent to Salt Lake, and fitted 
out atan expense of upwards of $12,000 in the 
Quartermaster’s Department alone, without in- 


cluding the cost in other Departments, (salary of 


an Indian agent only $1,500 a year)—was ac- 
companied by an escort of the United States 
Army, whose pay and subsistence was another 
large item of expense to the Government—goes 
to Salt Lake, stays there lore enough to re- 
cruit, and starts on his way with the escort to 
California—(for what other purpose was this es- 
cort sent to California?)—quarrels with the com- 
mander of the escort, or has a misunderstand- 
ing, they separate, taking different routes te 
California—General Wilson, still with an im- 
mense train, fitted up at Government expense, 
loaded with his own property—is overtaken by 
the winter season in the mountains—has to aban- 
don his train, and bury his property—gets safely 
to San Francisco, and resizns his office—gets an 
order from the Secretary of War to send a de- 
tachment of the Army of the United States to the 
mountains, at great expense, after his law books 
and other private property—(what use had he for 
law books at the Indian Agency at Salt Lake ?— 
they were highly useful in practising law at San 
Francisco)—is not censured for abandoning his 
agency, to which he was sent at such an enor- 
mous expense to the Government, but actually 
rewarded by having another office created for him 
in California. If a precedent for this case can be 
found in the history of the Government, 1 should 
like to see it produced. Certainly, the Senator 
from Maryland has failed to do it, although his 
main reliance in defending these acts of the Ad- 
ministration is upon precedents, and also to sat- 
isfy me that this was not a flagrant waste of the 
public money for the benefit of a political partisan. 
The Senator attempted to weaken the force of my 
argument in this case, which he acknowledges, if 
stated correctly, was a gross abuse, by saying I 
was mistaken in my narration of the affair. I 
will now leave to the Senate to judge between us; 
and, by exhibiting more facts in support of those 
stated by me before, I think | have shown to the 
Senator's satisfaction that this was a case of gross 
abuse. 

The Senator is not at all clear in his statement 
about the military escort that accompanied Gen- 
eral Wilson. He quotes from a letter of Mr. 
Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to Gen- 
eral Wilson, in which it is said he (Wilson) will 
doubtless avail himself of the military escort that 
was to leave St. Louis shortly; but the Senator 
does not state the object of this escort. Who did 
it escort beside General Wilson? Who else ac- 
companied it? For what other purpose than to 
escort General Wilson was Captain Morris sent 
to California with a small body of troops? The 
Senator has the run of the War Department. I[ 
have not: and I believe if this escort had been 
ordered for any other purpose than for the use 
of General Wilson, the Senator would have been 
furnished with the facts to prove it. I shall con- 
tinue in this belief, and so wil! the country, until 
the contrary is shown. By why have an escort 
at all to Salt Lake? Thousands of emigrants 
were on the route at their own expense, and with- 
out danger. Why could not General Wilson 
travel as they did? 

The Senator acknowledges Colonel Collier is a 
defaulter, but says some of the seizures made by 
him werelegal. I said nothing of those that were 
legal. I did not censure him for doing his duty; 
and in making such seizures he did but his duty, 


‘and should be neither praised nor censured. I 


spoke only of those seizures where he violated the 
laws of the country, and involved the Government 
in an enormous loss, Thegoods thus seized were 
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eddled about the country for sale. Was there any 
\ iw for thus disposing of seized goods? The Sena- 
tor says there as a necessity forit. Why could he 
not put them up at auction, if the parties wished the 
goods sold, and deposit the proceeds of the sale with 
responsible parties, until 1t wi is ascertt uined whether 
the seizures were lege alor not?) Asanapology for 
Colonel Collier, the Senator says his instructions 
were by mistake sent to England. But this is no 
justification for these illegal seizures. A man of the 
highest intellectual capacity and commercial expe- 
rience should have been appointed to this office, 
who would have understood the law and executed 
it without watting for instructions. I assert the 
fact, that when Mr. Collier was renominated, it 
was known to the Administration that charges of 
a most serious character had been made against 
him, and among others that of using the public 
money, which, if true, would have subjected i him 
to a criminal proseeution; and that the accusing 
parties were prepared to substantiate them. While 
in the possession of these facts, the President did 
nominate him for the important office of collector 
of San Francisco, he was rejected by the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Marylard went pretty largely 
into a statement of the reasons why Benicia was 
madeadepot. He read from letters of General Smith 
on thatsubject. [ stated that Commodore Jones and 
General Smith made it a depéotfor the Army and 
Navy on the Pacific coast. The point! made was, 
why a new depot was made at all, at such an enor- 
mous expense, without the previous sanction of 
Congress? The Senator admits that General Smith 
acted without instructions. He goes also into a 
comparison between Benicia and San Francisco. 
I never made any argument in favor of the depot’s 
being established, or remaining, at San Francisco; 
and I never have intended to censure any one for 
removing it from that place; but I simply as- 
serted the impropriety of making a new depot, at 
an enormous expense, without consulting Con- 
gress, and getting an appropriation for that pur- 
pose. I stated a remarkable fact, that the action 
of Commodore Jones, in making Benicia the na- 
val depot, was not approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, but left to the decision of Congres 
while, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
War, hundreds of thousands of dollara were ex- 
pended in carrying out the recommendation of 
General Smith. The Senator assumes that it was 
acontest between San Francisco and Benicia, as 
to which should be the depot. That is the Sena- 
tor’s own assumption, and not founded on any- 
thing I said. There were other important local- 
ities in California, and I will read what was said 
by officers of the Army in regard to some of them, 
having no reference to either San Francisco or 
Benicia. Major Vinton thus speaks of the Pre- 


and 


sidio: 
‘©The nearest military post to San Franciso is the * Pre 
sidio,’ so calied by the Mexican authorities. Itis situated 


near the entrance of the harbor, on the south shore, and 
where buildings of adobe, (now much dilapidated,) have 
been erected in & position to screen the occupants from the 
prevalent westerly winds.”’ 

He foes on to say: 

‘ Supplies from the United States, destined for this post, 
should be landed ou the beach opposite the Presidio, 
whence, by a little labor on the part of the garrison, to im 
prove the causeway to be found there, they ean easily be 
carried to the proper place of deposit, and thereby save the 
high charges to which they would be subjected at 
Franeiseo. Fuel, tor consumption by the troops, is ob 
tained from the adjacent lands, reserved for public pur 


San 


poses. Other supplies are derived from the principal depot 
at Benicia.”’ 
Now, here is an objection to Benicia—the want 


of fuel—that did not exist as to the Presidio, an 
established military post under the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It will be perceived that an enormous 
expense was incurred in carrying supplies past 
the Presidio to Benicia, and shipping ther m back 
to that point. Look at Monterey, the seat of gov- 


ernment of California, and the headquarters of 


the military department, until General Smith ar- 
rived in the country, another established military 
post. I read from the report of Alfred Sully, 
quartermaster of the 2d Infantry: 

“Tn reply to your communication in regard to the re- 
sources of this district of country, [ have the bonor to state : 

*« In regard to building materials, any amount of fine logs 
may be had on the spot, Of an excellent quality, to erect log 
buildings; lumber may be obtained by making arrange- 
ments beforehand, at Santa Cruz, twenty-four miles across 
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| Senators, and further on confesses it, 


sRESS 


the bay; large forests of redwood trees grow within nine 
miles of the place, from which shingles can be obtained of 
the best quality. Around the town are extensive quarries 
of a species of limestone, or more properly called claystone, 
which is quarried with l:ttle or no labor, and makes a very 
good building material for this climate. The clay of this 
country, trom its containing a large amount of lime, answers 
every purpose of mortar. There is also here good brick 
clay. For fuel, the country is well supplied with wood on 
the spot. For forage, the grazing, about four miles from 
here, where most ot the public animals are now kept, is 
pretty good the year round. Last month i cut filteen or 
sixteen tons of excellent hay. It was my intention 10 have 
cut more, but I was obliged to desist for want of hands.”’ 


There was no necessity for s!} hipping houses 
from the Atlantic coast to Montere y; Lo necessity 
for the enormous expense thus incurred. Here 
the troops could have been quartered temporarily, 
with comparatively small expense to the Govern- 
ment; and it was the exercise of power, in estab- 
lishing a new depot without authority of Con- 
gress, and the consequent enormous expenditure of 
money, with the acquiescence of the War Depart- 
ment, that was the subject of my animadversion. 
This report of Mr. Sully shows, also, that the 
stateme nt of Major Vinton, (upon which the Sen- 
ator relied so much to justify the location at Beni- 
cia,) that the same objections existed against other 
points in California as he had been detailing against 
Benicia, is founded on his ignorance of other por- 
tions of the country. Monterey abounded in 
building materials, and had plenty of water. Cap- 
tain Orde, of the Aruliery, informed me, with the 
labor of his soldiers he built them comfortable 


quarters at Monterey. 


The Senator from Maryland quotes trom my 
speech, wherein | assert *‘that these extraordinary 
expenditures were Known to the Secretary of 
War, and not disapproved by him,’ and ‘then 
acquits the present Secretary, which was unne- 
cessary, as | had done the same; and also Mr. 
Crawtord, for he says neither could have known 
of them from Major Allen’s report, which was 
made in June, 1851. ‘This would leave the infer- 
ence that | had so stated, when, in fact, I referred 
to Major Allen’s report of January 10th, 1850, 
and Major Vinton’s, of 29th March, 1550, which 
Mr. Crawford had seen, and consequently did 
know of the expenditure, and is justly charged by 
me. ‘The Senator, by referring to the wrong doc- 
ument, leaves a false impression on the minds of 
when he af- 
firms that these expenditures were made on Gen- 
eral Smith’s responsibility, and Mr. Crawford 
was not fully informed of them until the 1Uth of 
May, 1850. Yet he had seen Vinton’s report of 
the 29th March, 1850, detailing those expendi- 
tures, and read it, and it is not pretended he cen- 
sured General Smith for his acts. But the Sen- 
ator acknowledges the returns of 1849 were re- 
ceived on the 10th May, 1850, showing enormous 
outlays on this depét on General Smith’s author- 
ity, and why was he not then censured? ‘he 
Senator’s own testimony brings the knowledge 
of these transactions to Mr. Crawford, without 
exhibiting any evidence of his disapprobation. 

sui why dilate on this subject, when the Sen- 
ator himself has brought forward testimony, in 
the letter of Mr. Conrad, (which he read to the 
Senate,) condemning, in the most unequivocal 
form, the omissions of duty on the part of Secre- 
tary Crawford? This letter is dated February 
24, 1851, just about the time Congress was en- 
gaged in cuttuung down the appropriations for the 
War Department, and in it we ascertain the ex- 
traordinary fact, that the Sec retary of War was, 
until a few days previous, in a profound state of 
ignorance of the enormous expenditures at Be- 
nicia. And why? Because, as he says, they 
were in violation of the Army Regulations of 
1841, pages 970 and 971. Here is the acknowl- 
edgment that these regulations had been violated 
during the administration of Secretary Crawford, 
not only without his censure, but with his sanc- 
tion; for it cannot be denied that the report of 
Major Vinton in March, 1850, in which these 
buildings are described, was submitted to the 
Sec retary. The knowledge of these expenditures 
is thus brought home to him, and that ‘they were 


| made without his previous sanction, as required 


by the Army Regulations, and the officer who 
violated these regulations is neither censured nor 
subjected to a court-martial. No candid man will 
say that my statement stands impeached by the 
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the Secret, 


Sir, no man can read this regulation a; 


what v 


was done at Benicia, where 


hu 


ere public money have been ex, as 


defiance of it. 


No ingenuity of a 


ful hient 


shield from censure an pt ts et tion whi 
to set at defiance the 
and regulations that govern the Army, a 


mitted i 


caused the expenditu re of such vast sums 


its subordinates 


public money unknown to Congress or the 


try. 


‘The present Secretary makes a gre, 
ot economy and wonderful deference to C 
but it is too late; 
horse was stolen; 


there is no convenient ‘civil fund”? to regor 


SS 


and he has to face the stern reality of law, 
show by estimates to what use the money ; 
priated to his Department is to be ap plied, 
him have ful! credit for 
nomical propensities; but, at the same tin e, 
be borne in mind, if he has not the will, we hare 


the power 


good intentions, 


to force him to an economica! ad; 


8 


yong :, 
he locked the door a the 
he defers to Congr 


Quartermast t Ge 


iSth? 


ndreds 


1uW 


Wile 


T 
Le 


al de 


tration of his Department, as we have show , 
cutung down his estimates, that we intended to ¢, 


it. The mi! 


itary mania is Not sO great as it was 


before he was appointed to the Departmen 
omitted many other unauthorized ae res j 
my remarks the other day, to some of w! 


now refer. 


hI wi 


General Smith notified the Secretary of War, 
1849, as follows: 


on the 26th of 


*T havesent Captain Warner, Topographical Engi: 


Aucust, 


with an escort, to inake an accurate examination of 


is indicated as 
Sacramento, 

espee 
for a railroad.”? 


This expedition was 


pose, 


route for a railroad. 


the best route 


He is 


directed to 
‘ially the pass through the mountains, be practic 


from Humbok 
ascertain 


originated 


1s rivert 


Whia 


If this rout 


t 


but at the same time, when you expend | 


sums of 


money in expeditions of that sort, 


10/e 


rr the nur. 
among other things, of ascertaining the bes 
I am in favor of 


\ 
Lhe Object 


sanction of Congress should have been previo 


fa the 


riven. 
first instance 


this expedition, 


“Tinmediately on entering upon duty 
transportation tor an exploring exp 
to the passes of the Sierr 


ordered to provide 


thon 
the conduct of 
Engineers. 

all means of 


the late 


a Nevada mo 


Captain Ww arner, 
The Departinent was 
‘inland transportation; no animals 


at this 


time de 


W hat was the result of this order? 
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mintany 


Topog 
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hand; no serviceable wagons; no pack saddles: 
I was obliged to send two hundre 


viceable harness. 


fifty miles into the interior to obtain mules 


Atthe same 
of dragoons, 
district; his 


time, 
made 


and to pure 
everything ¢ Ise pertaining to the fitting out of the coun 
the commanding general, 
an extended tour througli the 
transportation being furnished by mi.” 


with an 
mip 


e, Major Allen was required to fit o 
and at what labor an: 
the following extract from his report will 
at this post, I was 


1 expense, 


w 


unde 





0 sef 
a ane 
use 
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(This last was the escort furnished Mr. King,' 
which I have heretofore referred.) 


Major Vinton says, 


* Warner’s expe dition cost 250,000, and the loss « 


page 141: 


i 


most valuable officer’s lite.?? 
To this $50,000, should be added the exp: 
of that portion of the expedition of Capt: ain L 1 


before referred to, 
ish the Indians 


which went to Pitt river 
th it murdered Captain Warne 


ia 


The amount to be thus ch: arged i is but little, fa 


short of $50,000. 


And I am infor med ( re 


Lyons could not find the Indians wi ho madet 
attack on Cantain Warner, nor the remains 0! | 


gallant Office 


Thus, 


both exped 


itions 


th 
wt 


Pier 


Y c 
river were Sais from which the country has¢ 0 
tir 

rived little or no benefit , although between $0v, 


and $100,000 were expended on them. 


The Sen- 


ator from Maryland says it is most strange ! 
General Smith received no instructions from + c 
tary Marcy, and intimates that he must have b 


oral instructions and acted upon them. 


Sir, 


be slow to believe that so sagacious a states! 


Governor Mare 


ever gave ‘oral instructions, wh 


man 3 


e 


Secretary of War, to ‘the general in commane 


the most important military divi 


jsion in the Uni 


that would justify him in spending vast sums ° 
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; 
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e } lof 
onfidence and belief. 
1 


le cneral Smith issued another order for the pur- 





sending aid to emigrants. Here is what 

waior Vinton says about that: 
uv oo - é . 

‘A expedition was fitted out in the early part of Sep 

al t. by order of Major General Smith, for the re 

» laree number of emigrants from the United States who 

a larg 

; reported to be in a very deplorably suffering state 
a : . ° 
she want of food and the means of transportati 
«This expedition co t about $100,0 

The exact cost was about $125,000 

This waS a meritorious act In General S i 


' ; 


question I present to the Senate is, Had 
I 

§ suthoritv thus to expend tne} Hc money, 

not, would the Congress « the United 

fF consulted, have conferred it upon him? 


. There is a ready answer; for [ } 





iy 3 


have already tried 
e Finance Committee in an equally meritorious 
aSe There were citizens of California who 
ved amuch greater number of emigrants from 

ving, in 1850. Captain Waldo, Mr. Pettit, 
nd others spent a large portion, if not the whole 


s . ; : 
fortunes, In reileving emigrants that year. 


The Legislature of California, on ascertaining th 
pir accounts were correct, instructed her Sen 


I 
re to bring the subject to the attention of Con- 


rm 


ess, and procure an appropriation, if possible, 
hese philanthropic gentleman. I »resented 


these resolutions, and had them referred to the 


} 
‘ ’ a! *¢ > . 
ance Committee. When the committee was 


examining the condition of 


the civil fund, prepar- 


atory to reporting the bill to which the Senator 

ded, toenabletheoficers to settle their accounts, 

d when we had allowed this item of $125,000 

ded by General Smith in aiding the desti- 

e emigrants of 1849, | made a motion to appro- 

te, ¢ exceeding $50,000 of the same fund, to 

y Messrs. Waldo, Pettit, and others, and it 

¢ yas voted down; no member of the committee 
, ting for it but myself, and the Senate approved 
fit iclion. Here was a condemi auon of the 

ple of this expenditure by that committee; 

lis positive proof that if the Conere ss of the 


r would 


of the Army 
money ot the 


ted States had been consulted, the powe 


ver have been conferred on officers 
expend ad libitum the 


States for such objects. 


oy e 
Unl ed 





: The committee said, the 
t expended by General Smith is gone, but 

ve will allow no more to go that wavy. While] 
1 on that subject, I will vive you another extraor- 
i fund—such 
meas was never heard of before from money 

med to belong to thisGovernment. I read from 

etter of the Secretary of State for California, 
iin Halleck, to Major Allen, the treasurer of 

is civil fund, who asked for information in re- 
vard to various items entered in the: 


to him. 














iccounts trans-" 
After relating what had 

ertain sums placed in the h 

Marey, Lieutenant Davidson, and Major Hardies 
é gives this item: 





$70,000 transferred to Purser Forest was for pay 
z the expenses of bringing emigrants from Lower Califor 
The loan was made to the Navy at the request of 
nmodore Jones.” 


No complaint was made against Commodore 


és for making this extraordinary requisition 
ona fund claimed to belong to the United States. 


lave before mea voluminous document show- 


se de : : : 
£& inat Commodore Jones was tried, when he 
} 


came home,upon vi rious charges br: 


sucht avainst 
, 


im, arising from his acts in California; but it was 
vever intimated in those charges, and the speci- 
tions, which go into great minuti@ and detail, 
at he had done wrong in making this requisi- 
n on the civil fund, to send to Lower California 
import Mexican citizens into our territory. 


te Has never been censured for this; nor has the 


er of the Army who loaned him the money. 
is been adopted as correct pol 





nr 


y. nese are 





a 





ne of 


the extraordinary assumptions of power 
Spending money to which I in part referred 
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nment Expenditures in California—Mr. Gwin. 


tt 


the other day, when [ stated that, according to 
my judgment, the military is the over-shadowi 

power of this Government, and its alarming en- 
croachments upon the civil power could be dis- 
tinctly traced to the commencement of the 
dential career on the 4th of March, 1849, of 

successful General with no knowledge of civil 
affairs. Asa further evidence of the exercise of 
military power in California during this period 


presi- 





| will read one or two other orders found in 
document, Genera! Taylor’s California message, 
which, with many of similar import, never re 

ceived the slightest censure on the part of the 
I will read one of General Riley 


Government. 


appointments: 





all men by these presents, that I, Bennet Riley, 
Brevet Brigadier General United States Army, and Gov 

ernor of California, by virtue of authority in me vested, do 
hereby appoint Jabez Halleck, collector and harbor master 
for the port of Monterey, with asalary of one hundred and 
filty dollars per , 


month 


something after the Louis Napoleor 
style. When a collector is appointed by virtue 
of the authority of Congress, the appointment is 
made by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and the salary is fixed 
by law. But here is a commission, issued by a 
military commander, not only appointing the offi- 
fixing his salary. Hereis another letter, 


from which | will read an extract: 


cer, but 


‘Tam also to inform you, that the Governor will order 
to be paid over to the town of Santa Barbara, the sum of 
$500 50, to be expended in the purchase or erection of a 
titable building for a jail This money accrued from 
military contribution levied on the town of Santa Barbara 
during the war, and it will be paid over to the Sindico, as 
oon #s proper evidence is given that a suitable jail has 
been | rechased or erected.’’ 

Here we have the amount of this war contribu- 
tion, collected from the inhabitants of Santa Bar- 
bara when at war with the United States, by the 
*a military commander paid back 
uild a jail, long after the contribu- 


} 
edict ol 


to tae town to | 


sSimpie 
tion hasbeen collected, and disbursed for war pur- 
| es, and the war closed. 

I do not refer to these acts of General Riley, and 
Captain Halleck, his Secretary of State, for the 
[t is the 
acquiescence of the Government! wish to bring to 


purpose of attaching censure to them. 


the notice of the country. | look upon it as most 
fortunate for California, that two such men had 
the control of the military power of the country. 
General Riley is not only a brave soldier, but one 
of the most honest and upright men I ever knew. 
it was his bravery and honesty, which gave 


him influence with the people, and preserved the 
Captain Halleck is a gen- 
itleman of id high administrative 
talent. When the A rmy, throu rh one of its most 


ace of that country. 


f great energy ai 


successful Generals, came into the possession o 
the government, it was fortunate for California, 
left without law, to have fallen into such hands. 

The Senator has alluded to the civil fund of Cali- 
fornia and its collection, and says he will not go 
into that subject again, nor will I. But I assert 
now, us I have before in the Senate, and proved, 
and will always be able to prove, that this fund 
wascollected without authority of law; and | 
the absence of all legislation extending the 
» California, the citizens of that Territory 
had the right to import their food and clothing from 
all countries without paying duty; that the Gov- 
ernment, in failing to extend the revenue laws over 
the Territories of the United States,.could not take 
advantage of its own wrong and resort to arbi- 
trary military power to collect those taxes that no 
civil officer had the power to collect. 

The Senator says great good resulted to Cali- 
fornia from the use of this civil fund, in supporting 
the de facto government, preserving order, paying 
the expenses of the convention, and thus con- 
tributing to the formation of the present State gov- 
ernment. But why should the use of this fund, 
for the benefit of those from whom it was exacted, 
have stopped here? The head of the War Depart- 
ment had obstinately remained silent in regard to 
its collection and disbursement, until he was in- 
formed by General Riley, that unless otherwise 
ordered, he should pay over to the State govern- 
’California, on its organization and for its 
yport, the overplus of this fund then on hand. 
he Secretary then waked up, and ordered him to 
withhold the fund from the State authorities. This 
order came just as the new government was going 


nat, in 
revenue 


laws 





ment ¢ 


r 


ation which isto be used | 
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into operation, and as General Riley had author- 
ized his determination to pay over this fund to the 
State authorities to be announced in the conven 
tion, it was confidently expected, that the Depart 
ment would still cive its quiet acquiescence to 


his acts as and the State government 


would th be enabled to organize without impos- 
Ing heavy taxeson the neople. jut we were visited 
wit! vositive refusal to give us the use of this 


fund, the State government went into operation 


hand, had to 
issue Treasury warrants that were at on e greatly 
: 7 


aenre iated, ind our per e al 


without a dollar of ready monev 


oW groaning 
under the weirht of heavy taxation thus com- 


menceed, all of which would have been averted if 


th vil fund ud been paid over to us. And 
where 1s th fund Who can tell The future 
Will show whe ner it as been ann ied to more lecal 


or useful purposes. 

Now, Mr. President, I come tothe Indi Wn Com- 
missioners. I was not so fortunate asthe Senator 
from Mary! ind, in getting from the Ciuartermas- 


ter’s Denartment its exact exnenditure for the es 
cort to the Indian commission. 

I find that the rallant old General at the head of 
that Departme nt, for whom I have the highest re 
spect, andin whose inte erity I have the most unlim 
ited confidence, is very close in imparting inform 
1 review of the acts of 


the | t id of the War Denartm« nt 
to sav th at he 


I do not intend 
showed more alacrity in furnishing 
information to the Senator from Marvland than 
tome; butcertainly | madeapplication for the very 
same which the Senator has furnished tous, and | 
Hence, I 
as I did not 
testimony: and vy accident ] 
net with the letter of Mr. King s§ 


=? 


was told that it was very inc ymmplete. 
had to look for if in other quarters, 
want incomplete 
t inwhich he says 
he had advanced $150,000 to the a iartermaster, 
to enable that department to fit out the ex} edition 
I cave Mr. King’s 
exact words, and if there isa d 
indtheQ 


between Mr. Kin 
| 


[ have nothing to do with 


of the Ii dian commissioners 
repancy, it 18 


termaster Cee neral. 


As to the question of withholding these treaties 
from the Senate, until the letters fi m the Secretary 


of the Inte rior and tne Comm ioner of Indian 


Affairs, which the Senator read, are published, 
aor . : 

1 will withhold the statement of my colleagues in 

the other House , that will fully substantiate 


everything I said yesterday, when the Senator 


proughnt the subvyect ut i ive the hichest respect 


for those two re tle len l have known the Com- 


in Affairs for y« rs, and have 


i mostunbo inded conndence 


missioner of Indi 
in his integrity ,and 

y The only objection I 
; : 


fully ! re ‘ate his a git 
have to him in the world | 


, that he Is not quite 
St ¢ wuerh for my country. I have been spurring 
nim up ina friend y way, and have had many 
ews with him on the business of his depart- 


’ +] 
nent in California. I { 


I repeat, that if either of those 
re en iabor t der the impre ion that I re- 
aqnested or 1avi ed the withhold ng of thes Indian 
treati¢ from the Senate, thev are entirely mis- 


taken.* 
What I wished wa , that the contract which 
had been made by these commissioners should be 


examined. Il w us opposed to the tre ilies Ll was 
anxious that the Presi lent should withhold } 

sanction from the pole idopted in them, and not 
havea collision with the Senate on the subject 


*The following is the letter of his colleagues alluded to by 
Mr. Gwin 
Hovse or REerPReseNnTATIVEs, ; 
W AasHING? _M 11, 1952. 4 


Hot. W. M. Gwin 

Dear Stn: We were present, by request, at an interview 
between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Cali 
fornia delegation, at which the subject of the treaties made 
bv the Indian Commiseioners with the Root Diggers’’ of 
California was talked over 

At that interview, and on all other occasions, you ex 
pressed yourself decidedly and unequivocally opposed to 
said treaties, and spoke of their effects upon the citizens of 
You further 
said. if the treaties were sent into the Senate by the Pre 
dent, that you would do all you e« 


vent their being ratified by the Menate; and that 


California and the Indiane as alike injurious 


ruld to defeat them, or pre 
the Depart 
ment must either repudiate or indoree them Mir. Len, the 
stated as distinetly his 
opinions, and said, if we wanted the treaties, we must call 
them. With this understanding. we prepared a resolu 
tion calling for information on the subject; but have not 
been able to get it before the House Y ours truly, 

1. W. McCORKLE, 
BE. C. MARSHALL. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
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The Department knew I was against the policy | 
adopted in those treaties, and denounced the move- 
ment to execute them before they were submitted 
to the Senate. | never expressed any other opin- 
jon, or had any other desire than that the Pres- 
ident himself, to avoid collision with the Senate, 
should disavow them, as I understood he had not 
approved of the policy adopted by them. Now,as 
to what the Senator said in relation to my com- | 
plaint, that they were not disavowed, or approved 
and sent to the Senate, and that it would have 
been impossible to send them in, because they had 
not been received unul about the Ist of February 
last, I have a word to say. I had reason to infer 
otherwise from the public documents. I will read 
from the report of the Commissioner of Indian | 
Affairs, dated in November last, what he says 
apon this subject ; 

“Prom oor agents in Catifornia mach interesting inform 
ation has been received concerning the Indians im that State, 
but it is nufortunately of too desuhtory a charaeter to be en- | 
tirely satiefaetory. A number of treaties have been made 
with these Indians, cmmbracing from eighty to nmety tribes, 
or bands. ”? ° 

Subsequently, he goes on to say: 


“Tn the treaties negotiated with the Indians tn California 
and Oregon, there are novel provisions, the practical oper 
ation of which cannot be foreseen. Whether they shall be 
ratified as they stand, is a question which wil, ef course, 
be duly considered by those whose constitutional province 
it is to determine in what form they shall become a part of 
the supreme law of the Jand.” 


This was sent in at the beginning of the session, 
and it was reasonable to suppose that these treaties 
were before the commissioners when he wrote this 
report, I have another and better ground for my 
statement than that. Tere isa letter published in 
the commissioner’s report, addressed to Mr. Lea, 
the Commissioner, dated San Francisco, July 28, 
1851, written by Mr. Barbour, one of the com- 
missioners, in which he says: 


‘* Sir. T wrote you last from Camp Belt, on King’s river, 
nnder date of the Mth of May, inclosing a copy of a treaty | 
concluded at that place between mysell, as commissioner 
on the partof the Government, and twelve tribes of Indians, 
which | hope you have received.” 

This letter is published by the Commissioner 
himself, with no intimation that the treaty had not 
been received. This wasan important treaty with 
twelve tribes, and I believe the one under which 
contracts were made for some twenty-five hundred 
or three thousand head of cattle to feed the Indians, 
and for which the first drafis protested by the De- 
partment were given. But take the Senator’s own 
rtatement of the case, that these treaties are with- 
held from the President by the agents while they 
were, within the knowledge of the Secretary of the 
Interior, contracting debts for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, in the name and on the credit of | 
the Government, to carry them into execution. It 
shows a state of insubordination that never existed 
in this Governmentbefore. There is nothing like it 
in the history of thecountry. The Senator’s own 
version of the affair fully justifies everything [have | 
said; and such will be the opinion of the country. 

The Senator refers to the report made by a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of California, in which it 
is urged, that the policy pursued in other States 
where Indians were located, of removing them 
from the limits of the State, should be adhered | 
to there, and in eloquent appeals to our sym- | 
pathies, urges us to protect the Indians and resist | 
the adoption of this policy. It may be an easy 
matter for Senators representing States where there 
are no Indian tribes, to adopt this mode of thought | 
and expression. It is a matter of no importance | 
to their constituents, whether Indians live in States | 
inhabited by whites, or Territories appropriated 
to their exclusive use; but it is a vital question 
to the members of this body representing States 
where the Indians are indiscriminately mixed with 
the white inhabitants. The Senator,in his zeal in 
behalf of the Indians, and through the eloquence 
with which he urged their cause, | fear hasled some 
members of the Senate from the main question in 
issue between us, for as yet it is not a question 
of removing the Indians from California. I re- 

pent, sir, this is not a question of removing the 
lalate from California, for the policy adopted in 
these treaties brings Indians from the mountains 
and ranchos, and establishes them in the center of 
the white population in the gold mining region of 
the State. That is the policy adopted in some of | 


these treaties. Nonesuch was everattempted be- i 
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power enough in this Government to carry it out in 
California. Every one who knows anything of the 
characters of the white man and the Indian, must 
say that collisions will come. The plan of loca- 


' , i) 
fore in any portion of this country, nor is there 


ting the Indians in the midst of the white popula- | 


tion, is condemned in California, with a unanimity 
scarcely ever before known inany State. I stated 
the other day, that this would become the fixed 
policy of the Government if we did not act prompt- 
ly im the matter; and the Senator said no, not 
until these treaties are ratified by the Senate. But, 
sir, it must be borne in mind, that eight or ten 
thousand head of cattle have been bought, with 
which you are feeding these Indians. You are 
locating their homesthere. You are bringing them 
from the mountains, taking them from the ranchos, 
where they have hitherto been usefully employed. 
W hat will they do when you cease to feed them? 
What will be the result? I repeat, that by not 
giving the Senate an opportunity of condemning 
this policy, you are fastening it upon the country, 
or involving us in a bloody war. 

In regard to what the Senator said about these 


Indian agents, there is no personal feeling against 


them in California. I have few, if any, better per- 
sonal friends in the country than they are. They 
are zealously defending their treaty stipulations; 
and I speak in no spirit of unkindness of them 
when I refer to their extraordinary assumption of 


| power, when, under an appropriation of $50,000, 


they have incurred a debt of $1,000,000, which 
will have to be paid, unless the Government re- 
pudiates their acts, as it has already protested their 
drafts, , 
feed Indian tribes, paid for in drafts on the head of 
the Department of the Interior, which were pro- 
tested on presentation; yet the agents are continued 
in office, the beef is retained, and issued in rations 
to the Indians, and no appropriation asked for to 
pay for it. Has orders been given to stop Issuing 
rations to these Indians? 
acquiesced in the consumption of the property pur- 
chased by the drafts, after they were protested, by 
feeding the Indians on Government account, while 
no steps have been taken to ask Congress to pay 
for this property? This is downright robbery; for 


3eef was purchased by Indian agents to | 


Has the Government | 


it is well known the Government cannot be sued, | 
and the only way these drafts can be paid is to | 
ask for an appropriation from Congress. This | 


the Administration has failed to do, while, so far 


| as we are informed, no orders have been given to | 


/ humored, but it had meaning in it; and although | 


| 


i 
i 


| 


stop the issuing of rations to the Indians. These 
transactions cannot be hid under a bushel. They 
will blaze out, and become visible to the whole 
country. It must have been known to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in September last, certainly in 


October, that these contracts were made, and these | 


drafts drawn for at that time; they, or some of 
them, must have been presented to him for pay- 
ment, and by his order protested. 
had been issued at once, and published throughout 
the whole country, as well as in California, it 
would have puta stop to all such contracts, and 
these drafts would not have been received any- 


If a cireular | 


where. But, failing to do this, ordismiss the agent | 
who commenced the system, others followed in his | 


footsteps, and contracts for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of sey | have been made that 
never would have been, if the course I have indi- 


cated had been pursued; and these drafts are now | 


circulating broadcast through the country, and the 
holders are constantly presenting themselves to us 
and asking payment from Congress. 

The Senator from Maryland, in commenting on 


| Tsay. 


Ho. or Reps, | 





pers's: in this course, to weaken my influence ; 
this body, and thus destroy the confidence wh _ 
I flatter myself bas heretofore been reposed in — 
of asking for no more than the real wants of oo 
State imperatively required. I shall not Sabet 
tamely to these attacks, or act on the defensice 
nor will T be deterred by such anignoble Species < 
political warfare from examining fully and fear 
leasly every act of this Administration which . 
my opinion, is injurious to the best interests of the 
country, and especially those in which my egy. 
stituents are more particularly interested. “[ ¢)) 
this an ignoble species of warfare, and mean wha: 


The State of California occupies a peculiar and 
anomalous condition. In a day, as it were, jj has 
sprung into existence as a great community, wi) 
all the wants of a matured State. From causes 
well known to the Senate—originating in no fay); 
of ours—we have not had that preliminary levis. 
lation that our wants required. Hence, theamoun; 
of legislation proposed for that State is very crea; 
and of pressing necessity; and it is my duty to 
ask for needful laws, and urge their early adop. 
tion. Well, sir, | suppose so long as I do this jp 
the character of a mendicant, begging action on 
my bills, and privately, as well as publicly, con- 
ciltating the members of this body, and abstain alto. 
gether from alluding to the party topics of the day, 


| IT may be visited with benignant smiles, and my bills 


will be patronized. But when an equally inpera- 
tive sense of duty impels me to point out certain 
abuses in the Executive Department of the Goy- 
ernment in California, Tam visited with the charge 
of promoting an extravagant expenditure of money 
in my own State, and lectured for daring to ques- 
tion the economy of the Administration, and by 
those whose chief delight is in making constan; 
inroads upon the Treasury. I eannot be insep- 
sible to the fact, that these charges, of asking for 
my State more than its wants demand, if credited 
by the Senate, will seriously impair what litle 


| influence I have here, and to this extent injure 


| my constituents, 


the expenditures of General Smith in California, | 


said that the General was not quite so economical 
asfTam. The comparison was playful and good- 


the Senator meant nothing but what was cour- 
teous—distinguished as he justly is for his fair, 
open, and manly mode of conducting political con- 


| troversies—yet I am the subject of similar allu- 
, sions elsewhere, which are calculated and intended 


to injure me here and before the country. I have 
been charged (certainly not by the Senator from 
Maryland, nor do I wish to be thus understood ) 
with asking for extravagant appropriations for the 
State I have the honor in part to represent. The 
object is twofold: First, to break the force of my 
opposition to such measures of the Administration 
as | choose to animadvert upon; and secondly, if I 


It is with the view of counter- 
acting the effect of this species of warfare upon 
me, that I have alluded to this subject at all, and 
probably shall never doso again, here or elsewhere. 
i do not pretend to belong to the penny-wise and 
See ae class of political economists. When 

believe certain amounts of public money should 
be expended in California, and that sach expendi- 
ture is proper and demanded by the necessities of 
my constituents, I come before Congress, and ask 
for appropriations, let the amount be great or 
small. I wish every dollar expended there to be 
first appropriated by Congress, and that the Exec- 
utive shall see that it is disbursed economically, 
and its agents held to the strict letter of the law. 
Give them an inch, and they will take an ell; and 
to judge the future from the past, you will soon 
lose all control over them. It is wasteful expend- 
itures on unnecessary objects without authority 
of law that I censure. [t is the assumption ot 
power by inferior Executive officers, independent 
of Congress, to originate and carry out a policy 
involving the expenditure of millions, tarnis)- 
ing the credit and jeopardizing the peace of the 
country, that I attack. What I wish expended, 


I ask of Congress, and am prepared to justify and 
defend. 





THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. VY. E. HOWARD, 
OF TEXAS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 21, 1852. 

The bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, manufac 
tures, and all other branches of industry, by granting to every 
man who is the head of a family, and a eitizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
out of the publie domain, upon condition of oeeupancy and 
cultivation of the same for the period therein specitied, 
being under consideration in the Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Cuarmman: When a measure is proposed 
for our action here, the first inquiry to be made 
by the legislator is, does the Constitution warrant 
it? Ifit is not within the scope of the powers 
conferred upon us by that instrument, it 1s eyond 
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adoption, eatatens i its general utility or 
aeeeh advantage. I deny, for one, that the 
rederal Government has any jurisdiction over 
we charities, or any subject of general benev- 
These munic ipal cares the framers of the 
We have 
oo more power to devote the national funds to 
oyrchasing land for those who are without ** pa- | 
pal acres,” than to purchasing clothes for the 
“vod or food for those who may be suffering 
oe gripe of hunger and famine. Whenever 
ye usurp the powers of the States by providing 
for these and kindred subjects, we shall convert 
hig Governmentinto a great eleemosynary estab- 
vehmept, Which will soon fall beneath the weight 
ts OW bankruy ptcy. 
‘Bat, sir, L deny the constitutional power of Con- 
ress to grant away the oublic property in dona- 
ene to the poor. This Government is not a 
tional almshouse. We have no right to collect 
ney by taxation, and then divide the proceeds 
among the people generally, or those who are des- 
stute of land, food, or raiment. And if we may 
sot thus distribute our revenue arising from im- 
wis or direct taxation, by what provision in the 
Constitution do we derive the power to lay taxes | 
by which to raise money for the purchase of pub- 
¢ domain . divide among those who may not 
happen to be the owners of farms? There is 
no sound distinction between giving money by 
direc t appropriations from the Treasury, and land, 
he purchase of which that money hes been in- | 
ae lt is no more the property of the nation 

» one case than in the other, nor less an appro- 

‘jation. What right have we to tax the property 
and industry of all classes of society to purchase 
homesteads, and enrich See who may not be the 
possessors of the soil? Show us the constitutional 
warrant for the uaeoeind of this extraordinary 
power, to indulge in that which far exceeds the 
wildest dream of French socialism. The socialist 
never demanded that the Government should fur- 
nish him a farm. He wascontent if it provided 
him with employment and food: and the advocacy 
of this comparatively moderate measure drove 
Ledru Rollin and his associates into exile. 

It is said, that the constitutional right to give 
away the public lands must exist, because it has 
frequentiy been exercised. That is no very cogent 
argument with me, because I know that many 
statutes, both of the States and of the Federal 
Congress, which the Legislatures have for a time 
regarded as binding, have been pronounced un- 
constitutional and void by the supreme judicature 
ofthe land. At most, such an argument is only 
persuasive, because on such questions, we are not 
concluded by the action of our predecessors. We | 
have the same right of judgment. 
Those who contend that Congress has a right 
to collect money and then distribute it out as dona- 
tions to portions of our citizens, set no limit to the 
powers of the Federal Government. On the con- || 
trary, it must be apparent that the right of Con- 
gress to collect money by taxation is limited to the 
exercise of some of the powers expressly delegated 
by the Constitution. Among these powers is 
not found that of providing a farm for every man 
who is not the owner of land, as contemplated by 
this bill. It will be quite as difficult to find any 
power in the Constitution to give away the public 
property which has been purchased with money | 
derived from taxation. If not opposed to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, itis in manifest opposition 
to its spirit, and therefore illegal. The declara- 
tion, that ** Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- | 
specting, the territory or other property belong- | 
ing to the United States,’’ evidently does not con- | 
template that this property shall be given away. 

That never was contemplated as a means of dis- 
posal. The idea of rules for the disposition of 
public property is one of values. The framers of | 
the Constitution never intended that the public | 
Property should be squandered. This is suffi- 
ciently manifest from the terms of the subsequent 
cessions of public domain to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the States, which declare that these lands 
shall be * disposed of for the common benefit of | 
the United States.” In whatever manner these 

lands are acquired, they are a common Federal | 

fund, and can rightfully be disposed of only for | 


ence. 


~ooetitution wisely left to the States. 


| itors. 


| measure. 


_ tion. 
impossible. 


| be required to meet the liability. 


"The Tiinethind Bil) Mr. Howard. 


national purposes, and to facilitate the exercise of 
the granted powers. 

This bill cannot operate a common benefit to 
the United States. Its benefits will inure mostly 
to the advantage of the States in which the public 
domain is situated. All those who reside in the 
immediate vicinity of this domain who do not 
possess land will be enabled to avail themselves of 
the provisions of the bill; but the poor of the other 
States will not be benefited, except to very limited 
extent, because they have not the necessary means 
to emigrate and establish themselves upon the land. 
Others, if they have the means, do not possess the 
knowledge and capabilities necessary to agricul- 
tural pursuits. T his bill is, therefore, a violation 
of the compact with the old States ‘who ceded 
their public land to the United States, so far as it 
may operate upon that portion of the public do- 
main, not only because it is not a disposition for 
the common benefit of the United States, but because 
itis nota disposition for revenue purposes, Ww hich 
these grants clearly contemplate. 

It is said that the power to dispose of the public 
domain is a plenary power, and therefore there 
is no limit to the functions of Congress in this 
respect. As the Federal Government is one of ex- 
press grants and limited faculties, it may be doubt- 
ed whether Congress possess any plenary powers 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. ‘The 
General Government has no powers other than 


those necessary to accomplish the ends of the 


Union, and achieve those objects which come 
within the general scope and intention of the Con- 
stitution. Congress has the power ‘‘to provide 
and maintain a Navy;”’ yet no one will contend 
that under this grant Congress has power to give 
away the ships of the Navy, either to foreigners 
or our own citizens. C ongress has power ‘to 
raise and support armies;’’ yet that does not en- 
able us to donate the material of the Army, or give 
away the forts, barracks, and arsenals of that 
establishment for residences for the poor. Such 
lezislation would not contribute to the execution 
of the grant. Neither can the distribution of the 
public domain, or other Federal property, among 


| the people, contribute to carry into effect any of 


the delegated powers, which were granted for na- 
tional purposes. If we were to carry out fully 
this scheme of distribution of Federal property, we 
should exhaust the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on objects entirely foreign to those pur- 
poses for which the Government was created. 
And even if the power exists, it is an abuse of the 
functions of the Government far greater than that 
of a protective tariff. It is a direct gift, in legal 


| effect, from the Treasury, or at least from the mass 


of the public property, and not a bounty in the 


| shape ofa mere incident in the collection of revenue. 


Again: Congress has no constitutional right to 
impair—certainly none to destroy—the pledge of 
the public domain, which the nation has given 
to its creditors. This bill would consume the 


‘ whole public domain, if there were a sufficient 


number of applicants. There is no limit or reser- 
vation in the bill itself for the benefit of, the cred- 
But the principal objection is not the 
absence of any reservation for the security of 
the public creditors, but the destruction of the 
value of uncultivated land by the operation of this 
No one will purchase of individuals or 
the Government, unimproved land at $1 25 cents 
per acre, or any other price, while the Government 
offers fourteen hundred millions by way of dona- 
Such a measure renders the sale of wild land 
It destroys the market, and in effect, 
the value of the public lands as a pledge or secu- 
rity for the national loans. It is, therefore, in 
this respect, an act of bad faith, to which it is no 
answer to say, that probably these lands wil] never 
It seems to me, 
that this measure is an act of bad faith and injus- 
tice, in another respect. Settlers and others in the 
new States have purchased wild lands of the Gov- 
erninentat $1 25 peracre, for occupationand profit. 
This price has constituted in these States a sort of 
standard for the value of unimproved lands. The 
purchases were made with the expectation that 
the Government would maintain its system of 
sales; but you will destroy the value of this prop- 
erty as an investment, if you give away all your 
own lands adjoining and around these purchasers 
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and setlers. They cannot sell while you donate; 
may we not expect that they will ap; ily to Con- 
vress for indemnity for an act of your own, the 
result of which has been to destroy the value of 
property which they pur chases i of the 
menton the faith of your laws? ‘This measure, sir, 
is fraught with mischief on every It is revo- 
lutionary, and a war on prope rty in every aspect, 
Why should we thus recklessly destroy the rev- 
enue arising from the public domait We need 
it, sir, for national purposes of orient necessity, 
and the abandonment of all revenue trom this 
source will only result in increased tariffs and tax- 
ation. Weneed this revenue for the increase of 
our steam navy, and for other o 
defens®. We need it for the coiapletion of our 
system of fortifications; for although w ought 
iot, in My Opinion, to go into this subject of ex- 
pen iditure to the extent recommended by the Sec- 
retary of War, vet vour great naval dendédts and 
principal commercial harbors must be for rtified, 
unless you inte) d to beat the mere y of every marti- 
time power. The 
of the public lands, 
tained, 


CGrovern- 


side. 


ects of national 


revenue 
if the present system is main- 
will be more than sufficient to increase the 
Navy to any desirable extent, as well as to place 
the other 


arising 


from the sale 


detenses of the country ov an impreg- 
nable footing. Why, then, squander this fund, 
when we are not yet prepared for war with an 
European power, and do not even protect ourown 
citizens from Indian hostilities, or carry out our 
treaty stipulations with Mexico? < 

There is nota greater error in the administration 
of affairs than that ofaceustoming the people to look 
to the Government for direct pecuniary aid. It is 
alike destructive of industry, individual enterprise, 
and public virtue. Whena people are habitus ited to 
look to the Government for largesses and bounties, 
they lose all independence and integrity in their 
action in support and control of their Government. 
That aspiran t becomes the most meritorious and 
worthy of favor, in their eyes, who will promise 
the most, wail be the most profuse and lavish in 
his performances. Beforea man in sound health, 
and capable of industry, will acee pta bounty or 
cift from the Government, \ 
earned, he 
self-respect. 


which he has in nowise 

extent, have lost his 
He is no longer the independent and 
hardy yeoman that has made this country what it 
now 1s. 


must, to some 


That the system of government largesses is de- 
basing and ruinous in its political tendene Vs all 
history attests. It was the bane of the ancient 
Republics. It was the greatest source of political 
corruption at Rome. Nothing added such bitter- 
ness to their conflicts for administration, or gave 
such fearful power to the unscrupulous political 
aspirant, as the practice of distributing land and 
corn to the more needy citizens. It destroyed 
habits of industry in the great body of the people, 
and converted them into the ready tools of ambi- 
tious = designing men, who always began their 


career by proposing a new division of land, and 
generally of both corn and land. The rapacious 
proconsul, at the head of his army, plundered 


that he might feast and entertain the 
indolent and licentious voters of Rome, who pre- 
ferred to receive their bread from patrician or 
wealthy aspirants for power rather than as the 
reward of honest toil. To suchan extent did this 
system proceed, that no man could hope for great 
public honors who had not the means to reach 
them through the distribution of vast sums to the 
—_ Cesar triumphed far more by the distri- 
yution of the vast treasure of which he plundered 
Gaul, than by the fame of hisgreat military achteve- 
ments. This evil had its originin the distribution 
of land and corn by the Government, which was 
great ly increased w hen it was exte nded to the prov- 
inces, and at length came to be imitated by all 
wealthy candidates for publ lic favor. A people 
that will receive largesses from Government, will 
not long preserve its freedom. 

Is not the United States so situated as to beliable 
to great dangers from the commencement of a 
similar policy? Every wave that breaks upon our 
shore bears upon its bosom a portion of the popu- 
lation of the Old World—landless, and seeking a 
home in thiscountry. In the course of five years, 
they are generally added to the mass of our voters. 
They will desire gratuitous donations of lands, as 


provinces, 
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well as that portion of our native population seek- 
ine homes in the new States and Territories. In 
t_me, this population will constitute a large party, 
demanding frequent divisions of the public lands. 
it is natural that what is easily acquired is soon 
dissipated, and those who have once received this 
bounty, as soon as they may legally transfer it, 
will be avain found without lands, and clamorous 
for a further division. I desire no distinction be- 
tween the native and adopted citizen in relation to 
this subject. If you donate to the one, give to 
the other. But this bill will stimulate to emigra- 
tion thousands in Europe who cannot reach the 
land in the West after they arrive in our Atlantic 
They are coming fast enough at best, quite 
as rapidly as we can provide for them and educate 
them to our system of government. Eight thou- 
sand lately landed in New York ina single week. 
I have seen it stated that there are 15,000,000 in 
France, of a population of 35,000,000, in absolute 
want, or obtaining a difficult and precarious sub- 
sistence, which is constantly liable to terminate in 
actual destitution. ‘The proportion is nearly as 
large in other European countries. They have no 
hope for the future, for themselves and children, 
but in emigration, The property-holders in those 
countries, for their own safety, are contributing 
largely to send them to this continent. They will 
come fast enough without any artificial stimulants 
from the legislation of Congress. 

In connection with this subject, I may state, as 
aremarkable fact, that most of the candidates for the 
Presidency, Old Fogy and Young, have avowed 
themselves in favor of some measure of this sort. 
It is tolerably apparent, that each presidential elec- 
tion will be preceded by some propositions of this 
character. The Presidency will svon be put up 
in market overt by means of free farm bills, if 
this measure is once adopted by Congress. Such 
an agrarian policy will have a further injurious 
tendency to prevent permanent improvements and 
a high state of agriculture; for the man who looks 
forward to an alienation of his homestead in afew 
years, will not expend any more labor upon his 
farm than may be requisite to temporary and in- 
dispensable structures and improvements. His 
eyes will always be turned to the great forests 
ind plains beyond the present population, It is 
not one of the least objections tothis bill that these 
donations of the public lands will stimulate to a 
higher degree the already too migratory spirit of 


our people. 


cities. 


It must be obvious, that the appetite which | 


the donation of a farm to every man who will go 
upon the public domain would engender, could not 
be arrested by a partition of lands. The men in the 
cities would soon come to say, ** You have given 
away to settlers on the public lands a common 
property, to the purchase of which we contributed 
with our taxes and military services; now do us 
justice; we cannot go to the West to cultivate the 
land; we have been bred to mechanical pursuits, 
and know no other avocation; therefore, give us 
food and raiment of equal value with the land 
which you have already distributed to the more 
favored rural population.’? And how could you 
resist the force of the argument, when you have 
once began this endless system of largesses? No 
the just policy to the citizen, is to sell him at a 
moderate price the land which he may desire; to 
inculcate self-reliance and industry, instead of a 
dependence upon the bounties of Government. 
Except to the first settlers in remote Territories, 
who have been the pioneers, the Government ought 
not to go beyend a liberal preémption system, 
which will enable the indigent cultivator to realize 
from the soil sufficient to purchase his land. 

If this idea of giving away the lands to 
settlers shall ever prevail in the legislation of the 
country, it will be found to have a result the very 
reverse of that which many of its advocates anti- 
cipate and intend, It will not build up a class of 
independent yeomen. They who get land for 
nothing will sell it cheaply. The donee, after a 
few years, will retire still further, and his lands 
will, for a trifle, be transferred to capitalists, to be 
held atan enormous price, and thus, for a long 
time, withdrawn from settlement. Such has been 
(he resultin those countries formerly possessed by 


etual 


Spain, where large grants were made for little or | 


no consideration. Such has been the result where- 


| The Homestead B ill—Mr. Ho ward ; 


ever large bodies of land have been thrown in 
market at prices so low as to stimulate the cupid- | 
ity of the capitalist and the speculator. The only 
practicable method of securing land to the culu- 
vator at a reasonable price, is to hold it, in the 
new countries, so near its intrinsic value, as to 
check, if not prevent, speculation. Its sale and 
price are then regulated by the demand created by 
the actual agricultural wants of the country. 
‘Texas gave away her lands in quantities of from 
one hundred and sixty to four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight acres to actual settlers. In 
the process of time the condition of actual settle- 
ment was released, and the consequence was, that 
large bedies of land, at a small price, passed into 
a few hands, and are now often withheld from 
settlement, to the great detriment of the growth 
and substantial wealth of the country. If the 
public domain is held at its present price, it will 
not be purchased up for speculation by capitalists; 
but will remain open to the actual settler at a rate so 
moderate, as to be always within hisreach. Thisis 
the great interest of the settler. You haveachieved 
a great and permanent national blessing, if you 
can, for a long series of years, maintain this system 
of vacant public domain, by which any citizen can 


| purchase eighty acres of uncultivated land for $100, 


or forty acres for $50, which is the smallest quan- 
tity offered by law. The great achievement is to 


| continue that state of things, and not let the land 


| give it away, or reduce the price to any consider- 


pass into the hands of a few, as it will do if you 


| able extent; for you cannot, in this age, lock up | 


real property from commerce, or prohibit aliena- 


[ do not think that any | 
system can be devised, so well calculated as the | 
present, to keep the public domain out of the grasp 
of speculators, and within the easy acquisition of | 
the actual cultivators of the soil. As long as the 
present system can preserve land for sale by this | 


Government, at present prices, we shall have an | 
independent and hardy race of yeomen, who 
will insure stability to the Government, and 
liberty to all its citizens. They will at all times 
have a competency, if not opulence ,within their 
reach; at once the producers of boundless na- 
tional wealth, and the bulwark of the State in 
peace and war. Itis a great mistake to suppose 
that you will materially better the condition of the 
man in the old States, or the Atlantic cities, by 
giving him one hundred and sixty acres of land 
in the far West. The difficulty with him is not 
that of procuring the land, but to emigrate him- 
self and family to the country where it is, and to 
obtain the means of cultivating it. Without this 
the grant is useless to the poor man. The gift, to 
make it efficient, should be followed up by a further | 
donation to enable the beneficiary to stock and | 
cultivate it. It would be a far greater boon to all 
our citizens, of native and foreign origin, to furnish 


| them fora few dollars, a rapid means of reaching 


theland States in the West; and this, in my opinion, 
may be accomplished by exercising the legitimate 
powers of the Government, and without drawing 


upon the Treasury, or diminishing the value of || 


the public domain as a source of revenue. And 
the truth should not be forgotten, that the man 
who is upon the public lands, and does not procure 
means to purchase, will never have industry and 
thrift sufficient to keep his farm, if you give it to | 
him. Once in anew country, his labor readily 
commands a rate of compensation which will in a 
short time enable him to become a landholder. I 
have observed with astonishment the magical in- 


| fluence of this change of residence, in the case of 


the German emigrant in Texas. The first year 

English language, he contrives to save enouch | 
frem his earning, to purchase a tract of land ample 
fora moderate farm. The next year there appears | 
upon it a neat cabin, and a moderate-sized, well 
cultivated field, and about the house a few head of | 
stock. In half a dozen years he has purchased | 
some adjoining tract of land, enlarged his buildings | 
and his fields, has numerous herds upon the prai- | 
ries, and is a man of substantial wealth. He is a | 
useful member of society. If he brought with him | 
ideas of socialism, which is often the case, hehasby | 


this time abandoned them, as unfit for a new coun- || 
try, where wealth is within the reach of any man |! line. 
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who is not ashamed of honest toil. Indeed 
German isa true practical philosopher. 

timentality never stands in the way of h 
As soon as he has obtained and stocked | 


» YOur 
His Sen. 
18 thrift 


; Us far 
he begins to lay by some cash for the purchase 2 
a few negroes. 1 welcome the German emigran, 
5 uy 


He is industrious, frugal, intelligent, conservative. 
and attached to republican government, TheGer. 
man does not require, or need this gratuity fron 
Government. He is naturally a pioneer a 
relies with confidence and success upon ‘a own 
industry and perseverance. There are very fey 
foreigners of other nations, who could be made 
agriculturists by donations of lands. Neither can 
I see any necessity for this system of larvesses 
The bounty land bill to soldiers of last sessioy, 
of Congress, threw upon the market more then 
60,000,000 of acres of public domain. This sen» 
is now selling for about fifty ceits per acre, so that 
for near the sum of $25, a man may purchase hiyp. 
selfa farm of forty acres of land; and it is not jy 
the power of legislation to enrich a man by dona. 
tions, who has not industry and energy sufficien: 
to procure this amount of means. He would re 
main poor, if you gave him a farm at every pres. 
idential election. You cannot enrich such persons 
unless you provide them with guardians, as well 
as farms. And it will be seen, that, if this bj! 


| pass the present Congress, it will be renewed every 
| four years. 
|| fasten itself permanently upon the legislation of 


If this system is once begun, it wi] 


| the country. 


But it is argued that Congress has made grants 


|| of alternate sections to railroads for the purpose 
tion beyond a very short period, by those to || 

od t - 1} 
/ whom you donate it. 


of settling the country and increasing the value of 
the remaining public domain, and that this meas. 
ure will have the same effect. I think the analogy 
fails; first, because the alternate sections on the 
roads were doubled in price, which is not the pro- 
vision of this bill; and, second, because increase 
in value under this measure is not direct. 

The Government should manage its public do- 
main asa wiseand liberal proprietor would conduct 
his private estate. And while I deny the power 


of Congress to give these lands away, I admit the 


right to legislate in such a manner as to increase 
their value, and augment the revenue arising from 
the sale of the lands. J speak of legislation which 
has that direct result, and not of measures of which 
that would be a remote incident in the settlement 


| of the country, and the increase of its population, 


wealth, and commerce. I take the ground, thatif 


| by a grant of a portion of the public domain, as 


alternate sections for the construction of railroads 
through large bodies of publicdomain, the value of 
that which remains to the Government is worth 
more than the whole would be without such im- 


| provement, Congress not only has the power to 


make the grant, but it would be a wise proprie- 
tary act. It is the purchase of an improvement 


| which enhances the value of the public domain 


'| nation, 


fourfold wherever it is constructed. It does not 
rest, accurately speaking, on the footing of a do- 
It is an exchange of land for equivalent 
advantages, which operates directly in the aug- 
mentation of the value of the land, and the reve- 
nue derivable from that source. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment were the owner of a square in the city of 


New York, and the corporation, or individuals, 


upon condition of a grant of one half the lot, 
should offer to place edifices upon it, which wou'd 
render the half still remaining to the Government 
four times as valuable as the whole without the 
structure, no one would doubt either the power ot 
the Government, or the propriety of making the 
grant. It would be a purchase of increased value 


_and availability in property by means of an im- 
of his emigration, without being able to speak the || 


provement. Itis adirect result. Such, also, will 
be the effect of making railroads through the pub- 
lic domain. Viewed in the light of a pecumary 
arrangement only, it is advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment; much more so than a sale at the min- 
imum price, could that always be effected, which 
we know cannot be done with large bodies of 
land remote from market, and destitute of the 
means of transportation for the products of agrl- 
cultural labor. Not only are alternate sections 
reserved of equal value to the whole without the 
road, but its construction brings rapidly into mer- 
ket the whole country for many miles along 1's 

It is supposed be some that Congress will 
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¢ importun red to reduce the price of the alternate 
sectio" s which, by the provisions of the railroad 
< are held at $2 50 per acre; but the effect will 
ve rather an im :mediate sale as soon as the road 
tneated, and before an application to Congress 


wn bemade. Land that is worth anything, either 
: for its timber, or for cultivation, will bring more 
7 han $2 50 per acre if situated in the immediate 
jnity of a railroad. The road will cause the 
d cy of the poor land along its line, which would 
n + otherwise find purchasers for an age. 

Tl ve making of these grants to roads is, there- 


> re. a wise proprietary act. They will havea 
, «her beneficial effect. The alternate sections 
' e reserved from the location of bounty land 
rants, which are now, for a few cents per acre, 
ing into the hands of speculators; and unless 
‘oce reservations are made, there will not, for 
be anything like the former 
-eyenue rec ‘eived into the Treasury from the sales 
he public lands. These warrants will cover the 
sost valuable lands, as fast as they are brought 
to market, for the benefit of the spec ulators, and 
tt of the soldier. 

Again: these works are projected by States and 
orporations for general public utility, as Well as 
for private gain. It would be manifestly unjust 
me so large a landholder as the United States, to 
stand by and see these roads constructed, by Ww hict h 
its property would be greatly increased in value, 
vithout contributing any aid to the construe tion 
the work. No private citizen, who was a 
ge landowner, could pursue a course as illib- 
eral as this without subjecting himself to a just 
iblic indignation; and the Government, let me 
say, would be without the motive of the citizen 
roprietor: for, as fast as the land was rendered 
esirable by the effect of the improvement, it 
would be entered by individuals or companies 
for purposes of gain ‘and speculation. The Gov- 

rnment would benefit by its parsimony only toa 

ry limited extent. Besides, in me any instances, 
rt ese grants are not made, the road will not he 


‘A 


years, 


nstructed, and, in commequence, large bodies of 


public domain will remain unsold, that otherwise 
W uld he entered and settled up by a producing 

ypulation. That truly great man, ‘Mr. Calhoun, 
red that the Government should make liber: il 
vrants inaid of these objects, whenever it would 
advance its interests as a proprietor by such a 
course of levislation. 

ff the homestead bill were so amended as to do- 


e only alternate sections, and double the price of 


se reserved to the Government. it would not be 
fequal advantage to the Treasury; first, because 
itwould notsettle the country so fastas the railroad; 
and, second, because the road would enhance 
thedemand for the land much more extensively 
ant nthe process of settlement under the homestead 
iw, ifenacted. Neither would the result be so 
beneficial to the settleras the road. Ifa farmeris 
remote from market, it is much more important to 

1 to be in the vicinity of a railroad than to have 

neighbor on the adjoining section. But the 


truth is, the road would increase settlement much 


ire rapidly, and render it far more dense than the 
‘ther measure. Nothing tends so much to the 
ramid settlement of a country, as easy and cheap 
uinels of travel and transportation for the prod- 

is of labor: In this respect, the railroad is, as 
have alre ady endeavored to show, more bene- 
| to the emigrant than the donation of the land 
would be without the road, because it enables 
im, fora few dollars, to reach the public land, and 
avail himself of the increased value of labor, 
wh hich he will always meet within a new country. 
Nor does the relative importance of the railroz ad 
— stop here. The construction of these roads 
il! furnish employment, for years, to that class 
which is compelled to emigrate without capital, 
which will not only enabie him to purchase his 
_ but give him time to examine and choose 
in eligible situation. The effect of this additional 
source for labor will be to increase generally the 


cemand, as well as its remuneration, in the States | 


where thesé works are in progress, 

Sir, the indirect and general advantages to the 
Government will also be far greater, arising from 
‘he grants to railroads, than those from the dona- 
tons to settlers, not only in the more rapid settle- 
ment, but in the certainty of a far denser settle- 


ment; for the obvious reason, that there will not | 
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only be a settler on the section granted to the road, 
but also on the one reserved to the Governmert 
as well ions more remote from the 
immediate line of the railw ay. All these will be 
producers, with the facility of a readv market. 

‘hey will, therefore, be able to support Govern- 
ment by direct taxation, if it should ever be re- 
sorted to. They will also be producers of some- 
thing to export, to increase the commerce of the 
country; 


‘ 


as on those sec 


an rd as those consume most a have 


the greatest means of consumption, they augment, 
in the same ratio, the importations and revenue of 
the country. It is the export which produces the 
importation. 

It is quiteastonishingto what an extent these rail- 
roads create wealth in a country, bri ging all its 
sources of production into activity, and its pro- 
ducts into market. It is said, that before eee 
road was completed harleston to Chata- 
nooga, that there were sold in Charleston scarcely 
five millions of merchandise per annum; ; 


from C 


now, 
there are distributed from that point tothe interior, 
about twenty millions. Charleston has not Ane n 
this additional commerce away from other points, 
It has been created by the ine reased ame unt of tl 
various productions of the country, consequent 
upon the railroads, and other increased methods 
of communication 

I think, therefore, that the 
furnish no precedent or argument in 
homestead bill. | do not propose to vote 
of these railroad bills; 
of suffice 


and its 


ie 


rrants to railroads 


favor of this 
iormany 
but there are some of them 
lent direct advantage to the Government, 
revenue, to induce me to 
with some amendments, 


them my 
will 
lime, ora 


rive 
which 
construction within a reasonable 
forfeiture of the grant. 

It has been suggested that my 
homestead bil part, from the fuet 
that, if Government gives away its 
public domain, it will affect the value of real prop- 
erty in ieck emigration to that State. 
To what extent the passage of the bill would have 
that effect, pre} but 
measure ially commer 
port from the fact that, in 
hostile to the 


vote, secure 


their 


hostility to the 
ill proceeds, in 
the Federal 


pe 4 
lexas, and ¢ 








lam not ared to say; the 
nded to my sup- 
addition toits being 
best interests of the whole Union, it 
direct blow aimed at the perity of 
my own State. Nor affect in- 


juriously the prosperity ofa single Southern State 


Is not esp ec 


1 
Is aso a pros 


does this measure 


draw off free labor 
from all n States to the free States of 
the r ree-Soil members of C 
have avowed that That 
will be its operation e¢ doubted, 
The best lands ia the Southern States fit for plant- 
ing have already been entered at the lane 


Its effect le he to 
the Southe 


alone. 


South west. oneress 
motive In its support. 


such innot he 


, 
ofniees, 


' 

i 

The ' theref ! 
The poor man, thereiore, i 


to whom this donation 
of one hundred and sixty acres may be an induce- 
ment, will seek a home on the more fertile soils of 


the free States of the West. Texas, | apprehend, 


will be driven to counteract this effect by a sim- 
ilar grant, if this bill becomes alaw. It is in 
her power to apply an efficient remedy, if the 


measure has an mjurious effect upon her, if 
thine more than her superior cli 
found necessary. 

3ut the South has suffered enouch Fed- 
eral legislation, without this measure to injure her 
still further by drawing off her population, as well 
as checking emigration to her borders—a measure 


any- 


ee 
mate and soil are 


om 


which dissipates a large 
South h 


in which the 
when its 


revenue, 


asa larve interest, and waste 


must, sooner or later, give rise to the Increase of 
Federal taxation. The old States, who will! suffer 
most from this measure, are the Southern mem- 


bers of the Confederac y. 5 

I am surprised that any friend of popular: 
should be found supporting this bill. They are 
not judicious advocates of Democratic Govern- 
ment, who are found urging measures that tend 
to debase and demoralize the people—measures 
which pension any portion of the industrious 
classes upon the Treasury of the nation, instead 
of teac hing them to rely upon industry, frugality, 
and their own energies. History furnishes us 
with examples of many such counsellors, but the 
people have followed them only to their own de- 
struction, No Governmont ever has, or ever can, 
long survive such a policy. It is at war with the 
basis of all civil Government—the industry, inde- 
pendence, and integrity of a free people 


ents 
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THE C COMPROMISE MEASURES 


~ . + ‘ 
SPEECH OF HON. A. P. HASCALL, 

OF NEW YORK, 

Hovuse or Representatives, 
May 17, 1852. 

The Hlouse being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the bill establishing 
collection districts in Oregon— 

Mr. HASCALL said: 

Mr. Cuamman: Having at length succeeded in 
obtaining the floor, l propose to occupy the time 
which the rules of the House accord to me in the 
discussion of one or two appropriate topics w hile 


InN THE 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 
After so many illustrious examples, in both 


wings of the Capitol, in defining positions on the 
compromise measures, I trust I shall be pardoned 
if, ina very brief manner, I shall present my Views 
upon the same subject. And I wish it to be under- 
stood in the outset, that what [ may say upon that 
or any other topic will be for my self on ly, and 


that no other person or party w ill be compromised 


thereby. In my estimation it Is supererogation 
to discuss all the measures constituting the entire 
series, for we were assured by Mr. Fillmore, in 


his message to Congress, delivered on the 2d day 
of December, 1850, ‘* that most of these subjects 


‘indeed were beyond the reach of Congress, as 


+ *the legislation which disposed of them was inits 


‘ character final and irrevocable. ”’ 
case, 


This being the 
then, as we have been officially instructed by 
the highest authority on that subject, far be it from 
me to disturb the ashes of the dead by any sacri- 
legious attempt to reanimate them for ‘the purpose 
of making a political creed. 

I believe, sir, that, notwithstanding all the elo 
que nee that has lately been expended upon these 
illustrious measures, both in this House and out 
of it, but one of them could have legitimately 
claimed any consideration, and that one has such 
a fragrant and grateful perfume thata distinguished 
member on this floor gave to it the sweet and poetic 
name of ‘*The Last Rose of Summer.’”’ It will 
eadily be understood that I refer to that act in the 
series known ave law. That the 
of this beautiful rose may be preserved to re- 
gale the senses, it is p roposed, by some of our far- 


seeing } olitic ans, to 


as the fugitive sl 
odor 
ingrait it inte our politn al 
tree, where tt or bloom in peret nial beauty and 
raenenr the reat delight of its ardent admirers. 

But, , to fit this flowery figure, suggested 
by my friend from the South, | must be permit- 
ted to say, that any attempt to incorporate the 
fugitive finality into the Whig 
creed, and make it atestof Whig orthe doxy, will, 
in my signally fail, and ought to; 
and, as a member of that party, against such an 
outrage and innovation, | do most humbly, but 
earnestly protest. 

[am aware that a few Whigs at the 
representing for the most part hoy eless, or to say 
the least, very doubtful Whig States, insist upon 
its being made a party test, and inavery positive 
and dictatorial manner, which they know well 
how to assume when they would coerce Northern 


slave law, as a 


opinion, most 


South, 


men into their measures, declare that unless this 
new element is embraced in the Whig articles of 
faith, they will secede from the party, dissolve the 


W hig union—rule or ruin. 

Now, sir, let me inquire what is it that these 
cventlemen and a few Northern coadjutors wish u 
to stultify ourselves for? Why, sir, it is 


nounce the fugitive slave law a fi 


to pro 
vality:—the per 
fection of human wisdom—the neplus ultra of all 
legislation:—a law that no parallel for its 
monstrosity since the time thatthe English wrerted 
Maena-Charta from their monarch, unless it may 
be found in some of the laws of the Southern 
States regulating their domestic institution: a law 
denying the right of trial by jury in cases tnvoly- 
ing (if not life) lib erty an id the perewis of happi- 
ness during life:—that bribes to condemn to hope- 
less bondage on interested and ex parte testimo my, 
and which could have been snegested to no human 
mind but by the spirit of evil. It in to pronounce 
such a law—in this progressive age, in republi- 
can America,in the nineteenth century—a finality. 
Others may do it—some North and South any 
that they willdo it. For myself, | say, Never! 


has 
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I know that it is said, in order to smooth over 
one of the odious features of this law, that the 
bribe it tenders to the commissioner to find for the 
claimant, and certify the claimed to a life of bond- 
age, is a picayune affair, only the small sum of 
$5 in each case. Be it so, Ladmitit. Butas | 
insignificant a sum as it is, it has proved to be 
abundantly sufficient to induce partial and leaning 
judicial officers to surrender those claimed as fugi- 
‘tives, without a decent regard to the miserable | 
formalities required by the law itself. Politicians 
may wheedle, and bluster, and threaten as much | 
as they please; but this law will never be swal- | 
lowed by the great mass of the people at the North. 
Gild it over and coat it as you may, it will always 
stick in their throats, until the finality will be, they 
will eject it. It would be far better for the slave- 
holders themselves to have this law so modified 
or amended that it could be claimed for it, that it 
was of human origin, and no longer continue it 
as it is—a disgrace to our statute-book—a libel 
on our Government—an apple of discord to the 
whole country. Amend it so that a fair and im- 
partial trial ean be had. Give to persons claimed 
as fugitives, in cases involving the most moment- 
ous consejuences, the same privileges of defense 
that our laws give to persons accused of some 
petty offense, the utmost consequences involving 
only a few dollars fineand a few days of imprison- | 
ment, and in ninety-nine cases out of every one 
hundred you would have no difficulty in recover- 
ing those persons who were in fact fugitives from 
labor. By such an amendment the chances for 
kidnapping free persons of color would be greatly 
lessened, | admit; and for such purpose alone I 
most cheerfully believe that the great body of the 
people at the South would not wish to continue it | 
as it is for one moment. The politicians at the 
South care but very little aboutany superior ad- | 
vantages the fugitive slave law gives them to re- | 
cover their escaped chattels. They have other 
objects to accomplish by making it a finality. | 
They intend to carry through much legislaion for 
their exclusive benefit, and foreclose opposition 
from the North by the ery of * Be quiet; you will 
disturb the compromise,’’ and perpetrate political 
and legislative enormities by it, as the French did 
under the specious namesof liberty and the Repub- | 
lic in the revolution of 1794. No, sir; the fugitive || 
slave law is the collar and livery which Southern | 
oe have been enabled to place upon certain | 
Northern men. By these ornaments are they to | 
be distinguished. These badges mark them as the 
property of the South; and this may account for 
the pertinacity with which certain Southern gentle- 
men determine that these evidences of their title 
shall be worn, This,sir, in my opinion, is the great 
secret of making the fugitive slave law a finality. 

President Fillmore, in the same message before 
referred to, says: **[ recommend your adherence 
‘to the adjustment established by those measures 
‘until time and experience shall demonstrate the 
‘necessity of further legislation to guard against | 
‘evasion or abuse.’? Did he recommend finality? 
Does not the sentiment seem to anticipate the time 
when alteration and improvement may be practi- 
cable; that at some future, perhaps dimly distant 
future, in the mighty, onward progressivecourse of 
this great country, in this wonderful era in which 
the astonishing and astounding discoveries of 
steam navigation, railroads, magnetic telegraphs, 
and balloon voyages, are but the faint dawnings 
of its commencement, time and experience may 
be suggestive of possible improvement in this ap- | 
parent perfection of human legislation. 

Sir, when the compromise measures had become | 
the law of the land, the Whigs of New York re- 
solved to acquiesce in those measures—acquiesce 
was the word, until time and experience should de- 
monstrate that a modification or amendment was 
necessary and practicable. Acquiescence was all! 
that was then required or expected. No glorifica- 
tion, or even approval, was then demanded. Nor | 
was proscription then dreamed of for withholding | 
either, This was altogether an afterthoucht, | 
and since it has been suspected by certain Presi- 
dent-making managers that political capital might 
be made out of it, they have not failed to thrust | 
glorification resolutions of the compromise meas- | 
ures into and upon every caucus or convention || 
which has been held, and these managers have || 
been fishing ever since to catch the gudgeons of |; 
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_anti-republican, and mistaken public opinion. 
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the South with their hooks covered with this bait. | phere? Who have been, and who are now ,; 
But if they do not catch a Tartar instead, then I | great men at the North? And who are now ao 
labor under a slight mistake. of the ablest Representatives in both wings of a 

Finality! Just as though this great country | Capitol? Self-made men. Those who Originated 
had been consummated, finished off, its mission || in that class who toil in the field, and by mes, 
fulfilled. Nothing higher, nobler, more exalted | acquired thereby, qualified themselves for theh,,.. 
to aspire after or hope for in all its future history | orable distinctionsconferred on them by constituer, 
—that its last great agony to give birth to the | cies who were above the anti-Democratic Prejudice 
freedom of the world was over, for it had been | against the laborer, in whatever branch of a 
delivered of the fugitive slave law!!! Young | industry his labor was directed. This rejudice 
America may indorse such sentiments. If an Old | against the laborer had its origin in feudal time. 
Fogy should be nominated for the Presidency at | It has been the main support to the ranks of th, 
Balumore in June next, it would not be at allsur- | nobility in monarchical Governments, ever gine, 
prising if this aspiring, precocious, and hopeful | This pestilent tree has been planted in republican 
youth should solemnly declare that this greatcoun- | America. Ithas flourished to some extent al! over 
try is finished, and seek his fortune in the ranks*| the land, But its congenial soil and luxurian, 
of the retrogressive party. growth have been found only at the South, owine 

When the Whigs of my State placed themselves || undoubtedly, to the superior cultivation it has re. 
on the platform of acquiescence in the compromise | ceived there. The system of slavery in the Sou). 
measures, until time and experience should sug- | ern States is justly chargeable with the greater part 
gest modification or improvement, [| was with || of the prejudice which is so rampant there againg 
them. There [ am to-day, and there, too, isthe all persons who are employed at manual labor, of 
Whig party of that State, in my opinion, with but | every color, and of all trades and occupations, |; 
few exceptions; and there will that party continue, | is not my intention, nor do I wish, in any remarks 
notwithstanding the unreasonable attempts of | which I may submit to the committee on this, o; 
these exceptions, with a portion of the Whig party | any other subject, to advert to the peculiar ing;). 
of the South, to force it from it by finalities or any | tutions of the South any further than shall seem 
otherimpracticable and absurd innovations. Hav- | to be pertinent to a proper discussion of the sy). 
ing thus briefly given my views on the compro- | ject. I shall not dilate upon the wrongs which 
mise measures, and especially of the fugitive slave || the institution of slavery inflicts upon its victims: 
law as a finality, 1 will proceed to the consider- || of the cruelties which those in the possession and 
ation of one other topic, affecting the interests ofthe exercise of irresponsible power seldom fail to in{lict 
whole people of this Union. in some form; of chains and stripes and unrequited 

The subject to which I refer, is the establish- | toil; the severing of family ties; the desolation 
ment of a department to promote the interests of | of hearts and homes; the sullying and sundering 
agriculture in the United States. Agriculture is | the fondest, strongest, most endearing of all earthly 
preéminently the great leading interest in this | attachments; of imbruiting manhood, erushing in 
country, and, in fact, is the foundation on which | ignorance and degradation the inspirations of hope 
all other interests in a great measure rest; and, in | and love, and extinguishing every ray of divinity 
my opinion, should receive the protecting and | in the immortal soul. No, sir; that duty I leave 
fostering care of theGovernment. Itis high time | for others, who, I doubt not, at some suitable time 
that our National Legislature had already com- | and place, will perform it, and turn my attention 
menced to make amends for past dereliction of duty | to another class of sufferers from the existence of 
in this respect. The aid which this branch of in- | this unnatural and cruel element in human society. 
dustry would derive from suitable encouragement | It must be obvious that I refer to the holders of 
from the Government, in the application to it of | slaves, who are likewise entitled to the commiser- 
scientific research and experiment—in the im- | ation of the truly philanthropic; and perhaps the 
provement in the construction and use of imple- | more so, as their injuries are self-inflicted, and the 
ments of husbandry—in analyzing earths, and _ plea of necessity will not avail them in the great 
ascertaining their properties, and the necessary court of final account. The inevitable conse- 
additions and combinations to make them produc- quences of the existence of slavery among any 
tive—in the discovery and proper application of , people is to degrade the laborer; to create unnat- 


| fertilizers—in the right selection and change of ural and cruel distinctions in society; to elevate the 
| breeds, seeds, and in many other ways, would be | one class to the rank of lord, and depress the other 


incalculable. ‘To no other purpose would appro- |, to the condition of serf; and this social state, which 


| priations by the General Government tell so suc- | elevates the one class above the command of the 


cessfully on the productive industry and general | Almighty, ‘*in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
prosperity of the country. But these several sub- | eat bread,’’ in human estimation, always has cre- 
jects have been already most ably discussed by | ated, and ever will create, distinctions which strike 
the honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. Newron,] |, at the very root of Democratic governments, and 
and others, and it would be quite superfluous for | will end, sooner or later, in the ascendency of ar- 
me to repeat what they have so ably urged upon _ bitrary power, the absolute rule of the few, the 
the attention of the committee. It is my design, |, humble obedience of the many. 

therefore, to present one view of the subject tothe | The conditions of lord and serf obtain very gen- 
consideration of this honorable body, which has | erally at the South, by whatever names they may 


_not been offered by any other, as I am aware of, || becalled. The laborer—white, black, or mixed— 


that I deem of very great importance to promote , is esteemed but a serf, and treated as such; while 
the object contemplated, and that is, sir, to na- | the owner of slaves, he who holds the relation of 
tionalize it, and thereby give to the occupation of | master, no matter how ignorant or immoral be 
husbandry—the most useful and necessary of all |! may be, is generally treated with all the consider- 
employments—that elevation in the scale of pur- , ation and respect due only to persons of real 
suits, the nobility which evidently belongs to it, || worth. By this condition of caste at the South, the 
and rescue it from the degraded position in which | three hundred thousand slaveholders are enabled 
it has heretofore been placed by a most unjust, | to control the whole political and social destinies 
of that people; and that this state of things |s 10- 
To accomplish this desirable object, the laborer | flicting a very serious injury upon the slave-owners 
in the field—he who by the sweat of his brow pro- | themselves, as well as the other class, is manifest 
cures for us nearly all the necessaries of life—must | to the most superficial observer who travels through 
be placed on the same social platform with him | this country. He cannot but contrast the appear- 
who measures off tape and ribbon behind a coun- | ance of that part under the cultivation of free labor, 
ter, or reads Blackstone and Kent, or Rush and || with that of the slave, to the very great advantage 
Eberle, in the office, or learns to cut and thrust |! of the former. This difference is very manifest as 
and kiil scientifically in the Army or Navy. Do || you traverse the noble Ohio, where it separates 
this, sir, and you will save a great proportion of || the free States from the slave. On the one hand 
the sons of the wealthy from lives of dissipation | is every evidence of a high state of general pros- 
and vice, and whose parents are laboring under || perity{ while on the other dilapidation, waste, 2! 
the most perplexing difficulties to find suitable em- || decay. What is it, sir, let me ask, that has con- 
ployment for them. And why not do it? Is not) verted the once fruitful farms of Virginia and 
manly toil, under the blue sky, bright sunshine, |; Maryland into solitary wastes? And why |s 
and in the pure air of Heaven, as conducive to ,| that so much of the naturally beautiful and pro- 


physical and intellectual development as confine- || ductive country around this capital lies barren and 


ment in a close room, and to a poisonous atmus- }) uncultivated ? 
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The bounteous Creator never blessed any part 
(this lower creauion with a more beautitully 
ondulating surface, soils more productive when 
oro erly cultivated, better water privileges for com- 
erce and manufactures, with a more genial and 
pealthy climate, brighter sunshine, or more refresh- | 
ing showers, than these States of Virginia and 
Maryland. And how have these multiplied bless- 

“og peen improved ? Suppose, sir, that the capital 
ofthis great nation had been located in any district 
the free States, possessing equal natural advan- 
woes with this, and what would have been the | 
result? Why, sir, instead of forty thousand, a popu- 
ition of four hundred thousand would have spread 
over this inviting and delightful area. Instead of 
come half dozen diminutive grist-mills, scores of 
them, of the largest dimensions, would have been 
erected to have converted into flour the immense 
quantities of wheat which these barren fields would 
have produced. Paper-mills, where now there is | 
none, would have supplied the almost unlimited 
demand for paper used in the various departments 
of the Government. Cotton and woolen factories, 
iron founderies, in short every kind of machinery, 
would have been in operation to have worked up the 
patural and cultivated productions of the country, 
and supplied the wants of the people and of Govern- 
ment with almost all the necessaries for consump- 
tion. And if to these sources of wealth and permanent 
prosperity, there had been added the disbursement, 
annually, of millions of the public treasure, in the | 
various operations of the Government, as is now 
the case, Who does not know that this would have 
been a city, and these deserted fields all around it, 
a country searcely second to any in population and 
general prosperity in this Union, 

~ Does any one pretend that this wicked prejudice 
against the laborer does not exist at the South? 
That he who subsists by his daily toil, and in the 
sweat of his brow eats his bread, is not under 
social disqualification and contempt? Permit me 
to give two or three instances of it, coming to my 
own knowledge quite recently, by way of illustra- 
tion. 

In a late conversation with a gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, he remarked that he had several sons arriv- 
ing at ages when he must find some employment | 
for them; that he did not like the Army or Navy, 
and he was at his wit’s end to find suitable occu- 
pations for them. I ventured to suggest to him 
that it might be well for him to purchase a farm, 
and set them at the business of husbandry—let 
them work it. He replied with some warmth, 
that he would never degrade a son of his by 
such a menial employment; and he added, that 
he never knew a Virginian yet but would rather 
walk out into the street and be shot down than to 
descend to such degradation. I have nodoubt but 
that same gentleman, and many others like him, 
would rather that their sons should spend their 
time at the race-course, cock fight, and around 
the gaming-table, and other places of dissipation | 
and vice, than to degrade themselves by a little 
wholesome manual labor. 

But for another instance of the estimation in | 
which laborers are held at the South. A respect- 


able family, in the State of Georgia, had several || 


daughters educated at a seminary in one of the | 
iree States, where they had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the neatness, order, and regularity of a 
household under the supervision and labor of the | 
mistress and her daughters; and they were so im- 
ro by witnessing the superior comforts and 
essings of a well-ordered home, that on their re- | 
turn to their father’s house they occupied a part | 
of the time each day in putting things in order 
about the house, looking after the domestics, and | 
supplying by their own industry the many short 
comings of the colored servants in neat and order- | 
ly housewifery. This breach of the social order 
of the place was soon noised about the neighbor- | 
hood; the finger of scorn and biting contempt was 
pointed at them; they lost caste; it resulted in the 
removal of the family from the State. One more | 
instance, and I will have done with examples. 
A young lady from one of the free States was 
employed, last summer, as principal in an institu- 
tion for the education of young ladies, in the State 
of Virginia. The teacher became very much at- 
tached to one of the pupils on account of her 
singular good behavior and the rapid progress 
which she made in her studies, and was very |) 


desirous that she should continue in the seminary 
until the close of her term; but, unfortunately for 
the pupil, her family was not in affluent circum- 
stances and could not well afford to employ ser- 
vants to do all the work about the house; and this 
pupil was employed a part of her time, when not 
engaged in her studies, about the domestic affairs 
of the household—in plain language, she worked. 
The knowledge of the offense was communicated 
to the pupils at the seminary, and poor Julia was 
so persecuted by the continued taunts and jeers 
of the entire sisterhood of scholars that she had 
to leave the institution, It may be thought that 
these are small matters. Itmay beso; but straws 
just as well determine the course of the current as 
the dismasted vessel. And these small matters, 
if they be such, establish my premises, that there 
exists at the South a most injurious and wicked 
prejudice against all persons who are employed in 
manual! labor or productive industry, and that dis- 


tinction is not by merit, but arbitrary condition. 


Now, sir, permit me, fora few moments, to take 
you out with me into some of the counties in old 
Virginia, where, but a short time since, large 
farms were given up to become solitary wastes, 
because slave labor had rendered them wholly un- 
productive, and which colonies from the free States 
have since purchased for a mere trifle, and on 
which they have settled and introduced their im- 
provements in agriculture, and wielded suitable 
implements with intelligent, skillful, and paid la- 
borers. Observe the changes which two or three 
years have wrought. The old, dilapidated dwell- 
ing-houses have been thoroughly repaired and 
painted, or new ones erected in their stead; the 
small negro huts that once surrounded them have 
been all removed; and gardens, planted with flow- 
ers, and shrubs, and summer fruits, and kitchen 
vegetables, occupy their former sites; good sub- 
stantial barns have usurped the places of the hovels; 
the fields have been laid out with a regard to taste 
and convenience, and surrounded by good sub- 
stantial fences; the old, clumsy, and nearly worth- 
less utensils have given way to the lighter im- 
proved ones, and which have some adaptation to 
the uses for which they were constructed. By the 
application of science to the soils, their properties 
have been ascertained, and their wants supplied 
by proper fertilizers; and now these late barren 
fields produce from twenty to thirty bushels of 
good wheatto the acre, and every othercrop in p:o- 


portionate quantities. The same change in teams , 


and stock generally is perceptible on the farms. 
The mistress of the household and her daughters 
have introduced the same gratifying innovations 
in the kitchen, and all over the house, and snap 
their fingers at caste, in the very faces of the old 
settlers who yet stay in these neighborhoods. 
And, sir, do not these changes awaken the most 
pleasing sensations? Do they notinspire you with 
the animating thought that there is yet hope for 
the Old Dominion? But, sir, I wil not detain 
you from your duties by protracting this excur- 
sion, and, with your leave, we will return to the 
capital. It is said that similar causes have pro- 
duced like gratifying results in certain localities in 
this District, and which can readily be distin- 
guished from the dome of this Capitol, by the 
striking contrast which they present to others in 
the same neighborhoods. 
that 1 do not claim that it is necessary for all who 
are engaged in the business of husbandry, to hold 
the plow or wield the hoe, although we have a 
maxim, ‘* That he that would thrive must hold or 
drive;’’ but I do claim that such persons must not 
be above their occupation, but elevate it to their 


/ own level by lifting up the laborer, opening to him 
the door to knowledge, political and social ad- + 
| vancement. 
| may employ the noblest faculties of the mind, the 


The science and art of husbandry 


profoundest thought, the mostskillful experiments, 
the most inventive genius. They are but yet par- 


tially understood; their profound depths can never | 


be fathomed. There is appropriate aliment here 
for every variety of talent; for the tallest intellect 
in the world. It is not, perhaps, so wonderful, 
after all, that narrow minds, too ignorant to com- 
prehend, and too proud to be taught, should have 
fancied that they were looking down from some 
high elevation when they deigned to look upon 
the calling or the person of the humble agricul- 
turist. 


The Compromise Measures—Agricultural Bureau—Mr. I Tascall. 


I wish to observe here, | 


Let the Southern farmer store his mind | 


Ho. or Reps. 


with that knowledge which is necessary to enable 
him to prosecute his business successfully, and 
apply that knowledge in superintending the oper- 
ations on his farm, instead of intrusting it wholly 
to a mercenary overseer, whose ignorance of the 
business, and the careless, wasteful, and unpaid 
labor of his slaves, will impoverish his lands, and 
ultimately bankrupt him, and he would soon find 
his health, wealth, and happiness very sensibly 
increased. Let it not be understood that I claim 
for the men of the North any superior virtue over 
those at the South; nor but they, under the same 
circumstances, would be as anti-Democratic as 
their Southern brethren. 

It is said, and perhaps truly, that Northern men 
make the hardest pa lanieee. and most cruel 
overseers, when emp! ¢ a tow Southern planta- 
tions. That they possess like passions as other 
men, and are prone to full in love with an institu- 
tion that permits the exercise of irresponsible 
power and gratification, is manifest from the fact 
that many Northern men, when brought under its 
seductive influence in this District, very readily 
yield to those influences, and henceforth diligently 
labor to uphold and sustain the institution. Ithas 
been remarked by Southern gertiemen themselves, 
that the atmosphere in this District, and perhaps 
the grateful perfumery of this last rose of summer, 
have such a softening and subduing influence on 
the faces of men, that they very readily yield to 
any impression which Southern politicians may 
choose to give them; and these politicians, availing 
themselves of these favorable circumstances, place 
their seal upon their faces of dough, and ever after 
claim them thereby as much as they would their 
colored servants, by their initials enstamped on tieir 
persons by indelible ink. I am but a new member, 
and cannot, therefore, affirm that itis so. J will 
go further, sir, and admit that if the land of steady, 
industrious, and frugal habits, were to be sul ject- 
ed to the dominion of siavery and its consequent 
social condition, its naturally sterile, stony, and 
mountainous surface would all the sooner have 
become dreary wastes, than have the fertile and 
fairy regions of Virginia and Maryland. 

And thus, sir, having set forth some of the evils 
consequent upon the wrong estimate that has been 
placed upon agriculture and those employed tn its 
prosecution, it is proper | should offer a few re- 
marks, by way of proposing a remedy. Some I 
have elready anticipated, let me add. In the first 
place, let Congress establish an agricultural bureau, 
and place at its disposal suitable means to prose- 
cute scientific research and experiments, create 
suitable offices for its efficient management, and 
give to the department all the consideration that 
its relative importance entitles it to, and it wil! be 
second to none in theGovernment. By its eflect- 
ive management every limb, muscle, vein, and 
artery in this great agricultural body will feel its 
renovating influence. research will de- 
velon the latent energies of the various soils, and 
enable the farmer to apply a certain remedy tothe 
unproductive, without the hazard of experiment 
unaided by science. Societies will be organized 
in every State, county, and town, to disseminate, 
through the entire agricultural communities, the 
knowledge and improvements elaborated at this 
great laboratory, set in operation by your fostering 
care and munificence; and thus, sir, you will ele- 
vate, dignify, and ennoble the employment of 
husbandry. Create for this department official 
dignity, power, and emolument, as you have for 
other Departments of the Government, and the 
Southern chivalry would rush to embrace it, or it 
would be an epoch in their history worthy of a 
mark of wonder and surprise. How has it ever 
heen with the official power and patronage of the 
Government, from the President down through all 
the Departments, Army, Navy, and even the nine 
hundred clerks employed in the different offices in 
this city? Why, sir, while the white population 
of the South would have entitled them to but about 
one third, they have enjoyed about two thirds of 
all the offices and emoluments at the dispose) of 
the General Government. The honorable member 
from Maine [Mr. Smart] furnished the House 
with some very significant figures on that subject 
not lone since. 

I do not pretend but that Seuthern men are as 
competent to fill all these situations es men from 
the North, nor but that they are faithful and hon- 
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est and capable. I only mention the fact to prove 
that there would be no difficulty in finding men 
from the South who would most willingly accept 
office in the agricultural department, and no doubt 
would qualify themselves for a faithful and capa- 
ble discharge of their duties, and thereby would 
give a great impulse to this cause where now it 
most languishes. This, sir, would do more to 
cure slaveholders of their slaveholding monomania 
than all the lectures that Abolitionists have ever 
read or written to the South, and a!! other means 
hitherto employed put together. Perhaps the word 
monomania, when applied to the disease of our 
Southern brethren upon the subject of slavery, 
may seem harsh. It may be so. It is claimed 
that some at the North are troubled with a disease 
that the South call fanaticism, and this may all be 


true; but on the comparison of the two, L think | 
that the disease of the South may be fairly enti- | 


tled to the distinction which I have given to it. 
The Northern fanatics generally have more pru- 
dence in their madness, while the Southerners hug 
their delusion as the Spartan youth did the fox he 
had stolen, until it eat out his very vitals. And 


notwithstanding it js manifest to nearly the whole | 


world besides, that their system is dangerous, 
ruinous, immoral, and diametrically opposed to 
the existence and perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, yet they cling to it as though it were the 
sheet-anchor of hope. What fanaticism like 
that, which causes its patients to utter such par- 


adoxical end heterodoxical sentiments, as that | 


slavery is essential to liberty; that its institution is 
the chief corner-stone of our republican fabric; 
that God's law of love and truth sanctions and 


upholds it, and other equally insane and absurd | 


maxims? 


But it may be said, that, after all, slavery may | 
coexist with the supposed improved condition of | 


things at the South. This cannot be so. The 


; 


i 
| 
} 
j 
| 
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nations in general congress assembled, to exchange 


commemorate the emancipation of a world. 
After thanking the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Cuinemay] for his courtesy in yielding 


| me the floor, I resume my seat. 





SLAVERY—COMPROMISE QUESTIDN. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. JOHN G. FLOYD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Tue House or RepresEenrArIvEs, 
May 19, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration House bill No. 
187, being ‘‘ A bill for the construction of military 
roads in Oregon Territory” — 

Mr. FLOYD said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: Under the very liberal range of 


| debate allowed by the practice, if not by the rules 


of the House, my remarks, it is hoped, will not 
be out of order, though they may have no special 
reference to the subject formally before us. In a 


| Republic like ours, so vast in extent, embracing 


i 


| 


statements of Southern men themselves disprove | 


the supposition. These changes cannot be wrought 
but by intelligence and skill. 
tended by the South that the negro race can be 


elevated to that degree of intelligence requisite to | 


accomplish these improvements. Admit it, for the 


It will not be pre- | 


sake of the argument, and slave-labor must neces- || 


sarily be dispensed with. But were the converse 


of the proposition true, then we are met by the | 


argument that it will not do to cultivate the minds 


of the slaves, for knowledge is incompatible with | 


x state of servitude. This is undoubtedly true. 


Restore to the laborer, white or colored, the | 
strongest incentives to effort, love, and hope, the || 


expectation of reward and advancement, and he 
ceases to be a thing, a chattel, and stands up in 
all the dignity of manhood and will assert his inde- 
pendence and insist upon his inalienable rights. 


Now, sir, I have suggested a peaceable, profit- || 


able, and gradual abolition of slavery, without a 
national or servile commotion, violence, or blood- 
shed, and by the simple process of restoring things 


that have been forced from their natural position || 
to their proper order and harmony, and, at the | 


same time, suggested a way of promoting the 
general prosperity of this whole people. — 
fanatics, both North and South, take notice of it. 
We should thus rid our country of the great dis- 
turbing element in all our national councils, and 
one that greatly obstructs our mission to the suffer- 
ing millions of arbitrary power. Do away with 
this stupendous evil, and the Czar of Russia and 
the Autocrat of Austria could not longer point 
their subjects to the condition of the slaves and 
the slave-laws of the South as evidence of the fail- 
ure of the only attempt at Democratic government 
in the world, and say, ** Be quiet, lest that greater 
evil come upon you.” 
ing, heaving subjects of despotic power every- 
where the full b@nefit of a pure, consistent exam- 
ple; let the world know that the language of the 


immortal Jetferson, imbodied in our Declaration | 


of Independence, **that all men are created free 
and equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit at happiness,”’ is not a 
rhetorical flourish, but a living, practicable princi- 
ple. Let them have the benefit of a successful 
experiment at self-government to light their path- 
way and cheer their hopes while struggling to be 
free, and children are now born that may live to 
see a world’s convention, the representatives of all 


Let | 


Give to the groaning, sigh- | 


such various, and, at times, apparently conflicting 
interests, arising from its diversified climate, pro- 
ductions, and institutions, a candid and free inter- 
change of opinions among the Representatives of 
its different sections, is most desirable—in truth, 
is necessury to wise and just legislation. The 
friendly feeling which shovld exist between the 
members of this Confederacy, cannot long be ex- 
pected to continue without that sincerity which is 
the basis of all friendship; and whatever other de- 
sirable qualifications my poor observations may 
lack, they shall not want truth and candor, 
Among the various questions of public import- 
ance now undergoing a general discussion through- 


out the Republic, the constitutional relations of 


the northern and southern portions, growing out 
of the institution of negro slavery, may be well 
considered the most exciting and important; and 
to some reflections upon that subject the attention 
of the committee is invited. 


NORTHERN OPINION OF SLAVERY. 


As slavery has never existed in the Northern 


States but to a very limited extent, we derive our 
most correct notions on the subject, whether ina 
moral or political view, from distinguished writers 
of the South, who, ‘* native there and to the man- 
ner born,’” have had abundant opportunities to 
consider the institution in all its bearings. 

The Hon. Luther Martin, a man of no small 


notoriety in the political history of the State of 


Maryland, says that— 

‘No principle could justify taking slaves into computa- 
tion in apportioning the number of Representatives a State 
should have in the Government; that it involved the ab- 


surdity of increasing the power of a State in making laws 


for freemen, in proportion as that State violated the rights 


of freedom; that slavery is inconsistent with the genins of 


republicanism, and has a tendency to destroy those princi- 
ples on which it is supported.’’ 

General George Washington writes to a friend 
on this subject as follows: 


‘*f can only say thatthereis not a man living who wishes | 
more sincerely than T do, to see a plan adopted for the abo- | 
lition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual mode 


by which it can be accomplished, and that is by the legisla 


tive authority ; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall | 


not be wanting.”’ 


And in another letter, says: 
‘ 1t being among my first wishes to see some plan adopted 


by which slavery in this country may be abolished by law.”? | 
The following quotations from the writings of 


Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of liberty, are 


more at large, because for his doctrines and his | 
| memory the Democracy has a profound and sa- | 


cred regard. Writing upon the subject of slavery, 
in his accustomed beautiful and forcible style, 
he says: 

‘+ With what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who, permitting one half the citizens thus to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms these into despots and those 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the 
amor putvie of the other.’ * * * 


| a nation be thought secure, when we have removed their 


only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that 


these liberties are the gift of God ? 
violated but with His wrath? 


That they are not to be 
Indeed, I tremble for my 


country, when I reflect that God is just ; that His justice 
| eannot sleep forever ; that considering numbers, nature, and 
| natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 


*© Can the liberties of 
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| exchange of situation is among possible events; the Aj 


mighty has no attribute which can take side with us in ste 
acontest.” * * *  Butwe must wait with patience on 
| workings of an overruling Providence, and hope eae 
is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethres 
When the mensure of their tears shall be full—when thet, 
tears shall have involved heaven itself in darkness—doyp, ; 
| less, a God of justice will awaken to their distress, and “4 
| diffusing a light and liberality among their oppressors, 4, y 
length by his exterminating thunder, manifest his Attention 
to the things of this world, and that they are not left to the 
guidance of blind fatality.”’ . 


| This sounds so like abolition doctrine, that }; 

| may be proper to reiterate, that it is from the 

writings of ‘Thomas Jefferson. 

| That most eloquent son of Virginia, Patrick 

Henry, declares: . 
““T repeat it again, that it would rejoice my Very soul. 


that every one of my fellow beings was emancipated. Ax 
we ought, with gratitude, to admire that decree of Hea, 


ve n 


which has numbered us among the free, we ought to lamen, 
and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-imen jg 


| bondage.” 


William Pinckney, of Maryland, denonnceg 
the system as ** iniquitous and dishonorable,” and 
exclaims: 


‘* Wherefore should we confine the edge of ceusure to og, 


| ancestors, or those trom: whom they purchased? Are not we 
- 


equally guilty? They strewed around the seeds of slaver; . 
| we cherish and sustain the growth.” . 


With a few words from John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, this branch of the subject may be dis. 
missed: 


‘* Avarice alone could have produced the slave trade 
Avariece alone can drive, as it does, this infernal traffic. 
Ambition has its cover-sluts in the ‘ pride, pomp, and cir. 
cumstance of glorious war ;’ but where are the trophies oj 
avarice? The hand-cuff, the manacle, and the blood. 
stained cow-hide.”” * * * ‘Sir, [ neither envy the 
head nor the heart of that man from the North, who rises 
here to defend slavery upon principie.”’ 


Such, Mr. Chairman, was the Southern opinion 
on the subject of slavery, and such, by Southern 
teaching, was the opinion of the North; and if it 
be said that the Southern sentiment has changed, 
| it may as safely be said that the Northern senti- 
| ment has not. The change which a distinguished 
oOlitician saw, or seemed to see, on this subject 

efore the last presidential election, did not ap- 

pear on the canvas of the votes, and honesty, 
truth, and fair dealing towards our brethren of 
the South, demand that they should understand 
that there is not inthe Northern States any party, 
or fraction of any party, considerable either for 
numbers or forinfluence, that contemplates slavery 
with other feeling than that of extreme dislike, 
or that will advocate or willingly permit its ex- 
tension. 

True, there may be here and there a minister 
of the Gospel, who, deriving his inspiratio: 
more from the cock on his steeple than from the 
dove on his pulpit, sees the institution of human 
slavery shadowed forth in the comprehensive 
commandment, “all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so \ 
them;”’ or founds an apology for modern slavery 
upon the epistle of Paul to Philemon, which the 
learned father Jerome says Paul probably never 
wrote, or if he did, that it contains nothing worthy 
to be taught. But pulpit polities is poor stuil, 
for it seems well! ‘‘ordained”’ that the ‘praise’ of 
God shall be ‘‘revealed”’ from the “mouths” of 
those who are ‘‘babes and sucklings’’ in every- 
thing else. The dignity, excellence, and sane- 
tity ofa clergyman in the discharge of his high 
and holy functions can only be equaled by tle 
meanness and foolishness of his meddlings 10 
| other matters. 

True, there are Northern politicians not a few, 
and yet not so numerous as noisy, who make 





rights as no one at the North denies, and give ® 
seeming assent to such Southern pretensions as 0 
one at the North admits—they seek for Southers 
votes—but their success hitherto does not invile 
further investment of political capital in that way. 

Then there is the mercantile interest of our 
Northern cities, ever a bidder for Southern trade, 

tentialin money, with the arrogance that money 
18 apt to inspire—clamorous for Southern rights, 
without any very definite notion of what those 
rights are—the ‘“‘balance-sheet’’ is its ‘*higher 
law.’? Quick to note every breeze that brings * 
bargain when the wind is southerly, a Northerr 
merchant **knows a hawk from a hand-saw,’”’ an¢ 





| does not care to know much beside. Find where 
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en  diateinsaiatcaianl 
» the interests of commerce, and there you will || 
and the commercial press—for ‘‘where the car- 
cant is’’—we all know the rest. The great Ed- 
mund Burke, who had studied the politics of i 
merchandise In all its moods and tenses, ex- 

claimed, (as my memory serves, ) ‘*Oh, talk not of | 
‘merchants! A merchant is the same in all parts 

‘of the world; gold is his god; his desk is his 

‘altar, his ledger is his Bible, and he has faith in 

‘none but his banker.’’ And with similar notions | 
Dr. Johnson says: ‘*A merchant’s desire is not | 
‘glory but of gain—not of public wealth but of 

‘ private emolument; he is therefore rarely to be 

consulted about war and peace, or any designs 

. of wide extent and distant consequence.”’ 

Lastly, there is a Northern sentiment manufac- 
ured for Southern consumption, which, pedlar 
fashion, is brought to the door; and to be had 
cheap for the most doubtful and remote prospect 
of an office. Has there not been in times past, 
certainty not now, a commodity of this kind 
fered upon the floor of this great political ex- 
change where weare assembled? Be not deceived. 
Between the ante-election pledges and the end of 
, long session there is abundant time, and may be 
abundant reason for a representative to change his || 
ppinion—he may see that he has been in error—he | 
may see new lights—througha pleasantassociation 
with Southern gentlemen here, generosity to the 
South may outstrip justice to the North—possibly | 
he may nose the ofials of patronage thrown from 
the back door of the White House. All or any 
of these may induce him to give strange votes— | 
«bold votes ’’—from which may be inferred that 
there is at the North some quasi assent to the 
principles of slavery. Mr. Chairman, these are 
spots on the sun. ‘The thirteen and one half mil- 
lions of free white persons of the North, for all 
practical purposes, have but one thought, one 
voice, one prayer upon this subject, and that is 
for the personal, individual liberty of man. If all 
this were once a prejudice it has become a princi- 
nle—one that we drew from the breast, heard at 
the fireside, learned at school, and have estab- 
lished in our constitutions and laws. And if any 
honorable Southern man has a doubt as to the | 
views of the North, he can resolve that doubt by 
asking himself what his own opinions would be 
were he by birth, education, interest, and every | 
association of life, a Northern man. 


THE COMPROMISE. 


Such being the feeling of the North upon the 
subject of slavery, it is not surprising that the po- | 
litical questions growing out of it should be of | 
very difficult adjustment. From the earliest period | 
of our national existence this difficulty has from 
lime to time arisen, and has been met in such a 
spirit of conciliation and patriotism by the general 
legislature that the Government has gone on with- 
out interruption, in the main, to the satisfaction 
of the people—our population has increased from 
three to twenty-four millions, and the end of three | 
ce of a century of governmental experiment 

nds us a respectable nation, and a happy people, 
notwithstanding the slavery question; and, not- 
withstanding that, until within a recent date, no 
Congress has been convened of such sufficient 
ability and abundant forecast as to be able to settle 
all the difficulties arising from that troublesome 
question, not only for the nonce, but for all 
coming time, and under all conceivable circum- 
stances. Theworld grows wise. The fathers of 
the Republic thought their abilities sufficiently 
taxed to arrange this question as it arose practi- 
cally for their action. Their successors of the 
Thirty-first Congress, in the plenitude of their 
power, by a series of laws, now known as the 
compromise, have, as we are told, adjusted this 
whole matter in a manner perfectly satisfactory to 
the whole country, and which shall endure as long | 
as the pillars of the Republic shall stand. It is || 
worth while to take a glance at these important 
measures—they are as follows: 

Ist. An act giving to Texas $10,000,000 for a 
portion of territory ciaimed by her to which her 
utle was disputed—erecting into the Territory of 
New Mexico an area of the public domain five 
umes as large as the Stateof New York—reserv- 
ing to the General Government the right to divide 
the Territory into two or more Territories, and 
providing that when any portion of the Territory 
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shall be admitted as a State, it ** shall be received 


| into the Union with or without slavery, as their 
constitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 


mission.’’ 

2d. An actadmitting California into the Union— 
(the State of California having previously adopt- 
ed a constitution prohibiting slavery.) 

3d. An act erecting into the Territory of Utah 


a portion of the public domain four times as large 
as the State of New York—reserving to the Gen- 


eral Government the right to divide the Territory 
into two or more Territories, and providing that 


| when any portion of the same shall be admitted as 


a State, ‘*it shall be received into the Union with 
or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission.”’ 

4th. An act amending the act of 1793, for the 
arrest and return of fugitive slaves, which pro- 
vides that commissioners shall be appointed by 
the circuit courts of the United States, before 
whom persons claimed as slaves may be brought; 
that if a slave escape from a marshal or deputy, 
‘‘ with or without’ his assent, he shall be liable 
for the value of the slave; that the commissioners 
may appoint any number of persons to execute 
process issued by them; that a person claiming a 
man as a slave may, by himself or agent, reclaim 
him by a warrant, or by ** seizing him without pro- 
cess,’’ and take him before a commissioner; that 


the commissioner shall have a fee of ter dollars if | 
he decides that the person brought before him is | 


a slave, and five dollars if he decides that he is 
not, and, finally, that a man may be claimed as a 


slave, and delivered up upon affidavits made in | 


any other State than the one in which he is seized. 

oth. An act to suppress the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia—which provides that slaves 
shall not be brought into the District for the pur- 
pose of being sold, or for the purpose of being 
placed in depot, to be subsequentiy transferred to 
any other State or place, to be sold as merchan- 
dise. 

Such are, in brief, the enactments now denomin- 
ated the compromise, and which are alleged to 
be a settlement of all the issues arising from the 
subject of slavery, equitable and satisfactory both 
to the North and South, which saved the Union 
from dissolution—upon the adherence to which 
the existence of the Union depends, and which 
are sought to be enforced as matters of political 
faith in both the Democratic and Federal parties 
of txecountry. Measures to which such immense 
importance is attached deserve some consideration. 

When these enactments were under consider- 
ation in the Senate, the very distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky said: 


** Let me, for one moment—assuming the passage of the 


; Various measures which compose the system reported by the 


Committee of Thirteen—let me see what will be the condi- 


| tion of the two sections of the Union—what bas been gained 
| and lost by each. The North gains the admission of Cali 


fornia as a free State, and the high probability of New 
Mexico and Utah remaining or becoming free territory ; 
avoids any introduction of slavery by the authority of Con- 
gress; sees New Mexico detached trem Texas with a high 
degree of probability—trom the nature of the climate and 
the character of the soil, and from other circumstances— 
that New Mexico will ultimately become a free State ; and 
secures the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. And what will the South gain? The South 


| avoids the assertion by Congress of the dangerous principle, 


as they regard it, contained in the Wilmot proviso; places 
beyond controversy nine hundred miles of the territory of 
Texas on the Rio Grande. now in dispute; gains an effi 

cient fugitive slave bill, and silences the agitation about the 
abolition of slavery in this District. Sir, it may happen, 
and Iam not going to disguise my convictions as to the 
probabilities of the tact, that the South will get no territory 
in Utah, New Mexico, or California adapted to slave labor 
in which slaves will be introduced.’’ 


It appears to me difficult for any one who has 


| well considered this subject to dissent from the 


certain and probable results which are set forth in 


| the passage just cited, except that the agitation 


of the abolition of slavery in this District is in no- 
wise affected by the compromise measures; and 


| that the fugitive slave law is not * efficient’’ for 


any practical or beneficial purpose to the South. 
n this connection, it may be stated that by the 


| recent census the Territory of Utah has a free 


population of 11,354, and but twenty-six slaves; 


| and the Territory of New Mexico has a free popu- 


lation of 61,547, with no slaves. 
With regard to the abolition of slavery in this 
District, it is the opinion of very many of those at 


the North, most opposed to the extension of 
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slavery, myself among them, that, although the 
constitutional power of Congress over the subject 
is clear and unequivocal, yet that, as the people of 
the District have no voice in choosing members of 
Congress who legislate for them, so important a 
change should not be made without their assent, 
in some proper manner ascertained. And that are 
moval of the Capitol would be better than a breach 
of what many consider the implied faith of this 
Government. 

And this would seem to be in accordance wit! 
the views of the convention of the State of New 
York which ratified the Constitution, and which 
proposed as an amendment: 

“That the right of exclusive legislation with respect t 
such places as may be purchased for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other neediul build 
ings, shall not authorize the Congress to make any law to 
prevent the laws of the States respectively in which they 


may be, trom extending to such places 
criminal matters.’’ 


, in all civil and 


And the same convention * enjoined”’ it * uport 
‘their representatives in Congress in all laws to 
‘be passed by the Congress in the mean time to 
‘conform to the spirit of the said amendment, as 
‘ far as the Constitution will admit.” 

But, sir, in this truck and dicker of principles 
between Northern and Southern politicians, what 
of practical benefit has been secured or yielded 
either by the North or South is to me past find- 
ing out. 

The act purchasing land of Texas and erecting 
it into the Territory of New Mexico, neither 
allows nor prohibits slavery there; and that ques- 
tion is to be determined by the Congress which 
shall be in existence when any portion of that 
Territory shall apply for admission as a State. 
The question is deferred, not disposed of, and the 
South and North both gain nothing. The act ad 
mitting California—she having already prohibited 
slavery—is reckoned in the bargain as something 
yielded by the South to the North. Why, sir, 
she was admitted upon strict Southern principles. 
The Southern doctrine, as contained in a resolu- 
tion of a late distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,} who possessed the con- 
fidence of that section of the Union to a greater ex 
tent than any other man ever did, and whose loss 
to the whole country, and especially to the South, 
cannot be too deeply deplored, is, ‘* that a State, 
‘when forming for herself a constitution, and pro- 
‘ posing to come into the Union, had the exclusive 
‘ power to decide for herself, whether she would 
‘or would not have the institution of slavery.’’ 

Upon this precise ground California acted—de 
claring by her constitution that slavery should not 
exist within her bounds—and yet the admission 
of California, upon the very principles prescribed 
| by the South itself, is to be received with thanks 
givings at the North, asa liberal Southern con 
| cession to Northern anti-slavery notions! The 
act establishing the Territory of Utah, is simila: 
to that relating to New Mexico—slavery is neithes 
established nor prohibited in the Territory—and 
the question whether any portion of that Territory 
shall be admitted as a slave State, is left for that 
Congress to which application for admission shail 
be made. The act abolishing the slave trade in 
this District, is put down also as a concession by 
the South to the North, but why it is so put down 
is not easy tosay. The lawsof Maryland which 
authorized slavery in this part of the District, pro- 

hibited the slavetrade. Both were laws of Mary- 
land, a slave State, and the recent act was but re 
viving this very law. Upon the discussion of this 
part of the compromise in the Senate, the distin 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crayj said 
‘+ If this slave trade is abolished, it will satisfy, toa great 
extent, Northern feeling, and, i add with pleasure, Southern 
fecling too. for I have shared in the horror ct this slave 


trade in this District, and viewed it with as much detestation 
as any of those of the North who complutn of it.”’ 


And a Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foote,} 
who is perhaps more thao any other idemtified 
with the compromise, declared in equally strong 
terms: 


‘The construction of this clause will be such as mun 
bring about immediately the removal of these depots, which, 
I confess, I detest as heartily as any man can do. They 
bring discredit on the system of domestic labor at the South, 
and are profitable to none except those concerned in the 
traffic. J am not willing that the whole South should suffer 
under that discredit, for the benefit merely of afew persons 
engaged in speculating in slave property.’’ 
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And so it is, that a measure in accordance with 


Southern law, required by ** Southern feeling,”’ to 
prevent a traflic which is a ‘* discredit to the whole 
South,’’ and a subject of Southern * detestation,’’ 
is in the compromise considered a great concession 
by the South to the North, for which some recip- 
rocal concession is required. 


The fourth act of the series constituting the com- | 


promise, and known as the fugitive slave law, has 
perhaps caused more excitement than any other 
in the public mind, ‘The constitutional provision 
on this subject is found in the second section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and in these words: 

“ No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claign of 
the party to whow such service or labor may be due.’* 


‘This is to Northern people one of the most offen- 


sive features in the Constitution; but it is clear and | 
unequivocal in its terms, and as obligatory as any 


other clause of that instrament, 

The clause immediately preceding, in terms 
almost similar, requires that fugitives from justice 
who shall ** be found in another State shall be de- 
livered up;”’ and this has been carried into effect 
for the most part satisfactorily to the several States 
by arrangements between them. 


inrelation to the clause concerning fugitive slaves, 
however; the Supreme Court of the United States, | 


with its characteristic tendency to consolidation, 
which has ever been so much feared by the repub- 
licans of this country, has decided that to Congress 
belongs the right of legislating upon the subject of 
the taking and delivery of fugitive slaves—a decis- 
ion, in my humble opinion, erroneous as a legal 
proposition, most unfortunate for those interested 
in the execution of this provision of our Constitu- 
tion, and confirming what was the Southern doc- 
trine, that the respectable bench of presidential 
candidates who, in all the dignity which can be 
imparted by rusty black silk gowns, hold their 


sittings in this Capitol, is an unsafe and unsatis- |! 


factory tribunal for the decision of questions par- 
taking of a political character; and hereto agreed 
the convention of the State of New York which 


ratified the Constitution, for it proposed an amend- | 
ment providing for a commission to ** correct the 


errors’”’ of the Supreme Court. Sir, the danger to 
this Republic is from the judiciary. All history 


shows that the most subservient tools of a bad | 
Government are political judges. Freemen, neither | 


North nor South, will restlong under wrong without 
a remedy; and when public confidence in this court 
is lost as it may be——may it not!—those who are 
aggrieved, be they South or be they North, will 
not be slow to ** judge for themselves the mode 
and measure of redress.”’ But so it is; Congress 


enacts laws to carry into effect the provision of || 


the Constitution for the ** delivering up’’ of fugi- 
tive slaves, and a specimen of its handy work is 
before the country. 

There is an ancient saying that the will of the 


people is the supreme law, and wise men gen- || 
erally endeavor so to frame laws as to meet the || 


approbation of the good men of the community in 
which they areto be executed. The fugitive slave 
law is, of course, to be executed in the free States. 
One would suppose that it should, therefore, have 
been so framed as to conform to Northern notions 
so far as it might without impairing its efficiency; 
but judging from the terms of the law, from its 
practical operation, and supposing that men of 


sense intend that which is the inevitable result of | 


their acts, the fugitive slave law was drawn and 
enacted more fer the purpose of wounding and 
lacerating the feelings of the North—of insulting 
its settled convictions of right and wrong, than 
for the purpose of securing the return of runaway 
slaves. It may be that injustice is done to the 
framers of the law by these remarks, for it may 
have peen intended as an experiment upon North- 
ern servility, to exhibit to the world the profound 
depths of infamy to which politicians can descend. 
Indeed, sir, the tradition connected with the origin 
of this law is this, and its probability challenges 
belief, that the Heieanhel gentleman who drew 
it, but who was opposed to the whole system of 
the peg ahi, purposely filled it with provis- 
ions so s 

mind as to render its passage, as he supposed, im- 


Slavery— € 


ocking and revolting to every Northern | 





+ . 


possible. Little did he know how dearly some 


| Northern men love the South! 
Sensitive as the North has always been upon | 


this subject, it may be profitable to examine how 
far the provisions of the fugitive slave law are cal- 
culated to oonciliate its prejudices and secure a 
cordial discharge of the obligations of the Consti- 
tution. 


The power of deciding the relative rights of men | 


we consider one of the highest and most sacred 
functions of government; and men, for this pur- 
pose, are selected from among the most respect- 
able in the State, of well-established moral qualifi- 
cations, and legal learning ripened by experience; 
but the fugitive law scatters broadcast through the 
North a judicial spawn under the name of com- 


missioners, who stink in the nostrils of the people | 


—appointed by a system of favoritism, or a still 
more odious system of nepotism, distinguished 
by no quality which can commend them to the 
confidence of the public. They would suffer in 
the judgment of God and all good men by com- 
parison with the negroes they arrest. Witness 
the case at Buffalo, where the commissioner over- 
ruled the decision of the United States district 
judge—the case at Philadelphia, where the willing 
offices of the commissioner were made available 
in kidnapping a free man—the case in New York, 


where all testimony in behalf of the person ar- | 


rested was excluded—the case at Harrisburg, 
where a cause wastried and concluded before day- 
break. Now, if Southern gentlemen doubt what 


sort of persons are appointed commissioners under | 
thislaw, let meask them what sortof persons would | 


be found among them to fill an office, the sole duty 
of which is to superintend the arrest of runaway 
negroes at five dollars a head. Is there any hon- 


. . ) 
orable Southern gentleman upon this floor who 


would occupy such an office? 
Then, sir, the executors of our laws, our sher- 
iffs and constables, are elected by the people— 


sible by their bail for their official good conduct. 
By the fugitive law the commissioner is vested 
with authority to appoint persons to execute the 
process issued under that law, and the character 
of the persons may be inferred from the character 
of the appointing power, and of the duties to be 


| discharged. By our laws, persons are arrested 


by due process, issued by some responsible offi- 
cer, and running in the name of the people of the 
State. Your fugitive law says a man may be 
arrested by ‘‘ seizing him without process;’’ and 


| under this provision, in the Buffalo case, a man 


was arrested by being served witha billet of wood 
laid over his head, crushing his skull, and so, stu- 
pified and half dead, with blood and water oozing 
from his mouth, nose, eyes and ears, dragged 
before your commissioner, tried, and delivered up. 
And in a more recent case at Columbia, in Penn- 
sylvania, we are told by the newspapers that— 

“ The fugitive, whose name was Smith, made an attempt 
to escape, when officer Ridgely drew a pistol, and dis 
charged the contents through his neck, and Smith fell dead 
instantly.’’ 

It remains to be seen how strictly Maryland 
adheres to the compromise of the Constitution, 
which requires fugitives from justice to be deliv- 
ered up. 

In New York, probably in all the States, all 
considerations which may bias the decision of a 
court are removed as far as possible, that judg- 
ments may be rendered conscientiously, and the 


, public inspired with confidence in the integrity of | 
the judiciary. The fugitive slave law offers in | 
plain, direct, and unequivocal terms, a bribe of five | 


dollars for deciding against the liberty of the per- 
son arrested. The identical services which are 
remunerated by five dollars, if the person is de- 
clared free, is remunerated with ten dollars if he is 
declared aslave. This may be considered a small 
bribe; but let it be considered, too, to whom it is 
offered. ‘* Every man hax his price,’’ says a dis- 
tinguished personage; and the price of a fugitive 
law commissioner upon any just principle of ap- 


praisement, ought to be very low. Ina word, sir, | 


the system of adjudication provided by the fugi- 
tive law, its officers included, would not at the 


North be considered sufficiently safe or dignified | 


for establishing the right of property in a dog. 
And what is the effect? Why, just what might 
be expected. The law is, and for all practical 
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purposes will ever be, a dead letter—incapable ’ 
being executed to any extent useful to the Sou 
because it is not sustained by a sound and hones 
public opinion. The people of the North hay. 
unbounded respect for good and wholesome — 
The most humble justice of the peace jn New 
York may, on proper cause, issue his Warren 
against the most distinguished and powerfu. and 
a constable, if his precept so direct, may take him 
without riot or resistance, and lodge him in the 
county jail. But under your fugitive law you 
process, which runs in the name of twenty-four 
millions of people, is not sufficient without an 
armed force, nor always with, to arrest a friend. 
less runaway slave. 

The South is told by the North, that the fyo;. 
tive slave law shall be observed and executed. cn 
the State of Pennsylvania, which is very partiey. 
larly sound upon this subject, be taken as the bes, 
instance of a Northern State faithful to the com. 
promise. ‘The recently elected Governor of this 
State, in his inaugural, says: 


* The loyalty of Pennsylvania to the national Union ean. 
notbe doubted. She is now, as she ever has been, for the 
Constitution and its compromises. She will maintain and 


| execute, in letter and spirit, the several adjustment meas 
ures, as passed by the late Congress, on the subject of 


siavery.”? 

There is a little slurring here of the * Whisky 
Rebellion;’’ but let that pass. The passage reads 
well, and sounds well. Pennsylvania is “ for the 
Constitution and its compromises.”’ What State 
is not? 

But further: In maintaining the compromise, 
she will not disturb the law fixing the boundary 


| of Texas, and giving that State $10,000,000: far 


the law is a fixed fact, and the money paid. She 


| will not eject California from the Confederacy; she 


will not repeal the law establishing a territorial 
government in Utah; she will not reéstablish 9 


| slave market in this District; and we all know that 


|| she will execute the fugitive slave law, because she 
chosen for their fitness for those offices, and respon- | 


did so at Christiana, and the way she did it isa 


| caution to persons pursuing slaves under difficult 
| circumstances. 


But, practically, what is this gubernatorial rodo- 


_montade of Pennsylvania worth to the South? In 


the city of Philadelphia your officers cannot arrest 
a fugitive without first getting him into custody on 
a false charge of an offense against the State laws. 
At Christiana your marshal and his posse are driven 
at full speed through a cornfield, and the claimant 
shot dead. At Harrisburg a fugitive is arrested 


| in the night and tried before daybreak, for fear of 


the populace; and at Columbia the officer, unable 
to make an arrest, kills the negro and ther runs 


away. And yet the Governor tells us that the 


people of Pennsylvania are sound upon the su!- 


| ject, and upon such soundness her favorite son is 


commended to the support of the South. 

The difficulty of enforcing laws against the con- 
victions, the prejudices, if you please, of a peo- 
ple, is not confined to the North. Listen to the 
following, taken from a recent number of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer: 

“Dr. Thomas Hunt, who killed J. W. Frost in a duel 
last summer, at New Orleans, was brought up for trial on 
Thursday last, with the seconds, on a charge of murder, 


when Judge Larue refused to sit in the case, and excused 
himself. Judge Buchanan was sent for, but he was engaged. 


| Judge Strawbridge was sent for, and he was indisposed. 


The district attorney then said that he could not try the 
case without a judge. He therefore entered a nol. pros., aud 
the accused was discharged.”’ 


The circumstances of the case are unimportant 
to my purpose. It is sufficient that no court could 
be found even to go through the forms of trial of 
a person charged with murder, when it was justl- 
fied by popular opinion. 

When the compromise as a political test shal! 
have had its brief day; when the people shall look 
in vain for its wonder-working power of quieting 
agitation; when they shall find the promises o! 
benefit to the North and South alike false, depend 
upon it, the South, yes, sir, the South, will ask for 
a repeal or modification of the fugitive slave law. 
And this compromise, as it has been described, '8 
said to be a settlement, a final settlement, of the 
slavery question, with all its adjuncts; and the 
North is told that it must hereafter forever hold 
its peace. A question which the Almighty has 
established in the frosts and snows and chilling 
winds of the North, compelling industry, making 
slave labor unprofitable, and, greatest of all tem- 
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poral blessings, making white lehes respec table: 
vod in the burning heat and reeking miasmas of 
South, making white labor reluctant, if not 

unprofitable, is settled, is it, by : 

actment ? Believe it not. As it was in the be- 
vi sinning’, and is now, so it ever shall be a question 
a open question, a debatable and debated ques- 
tion—not for any mischievous purpose of disturb- 

e = quiet of the South. It never _ been de- 

ed for such purpose atthe North. Not for the 
-nose of making it a test of patriotis: n or party 
jelity;—it has never been moved for that purpose 
at the North. Certainly not for impairing the 
at gstitutional rights of the South, or avoiding 
the constitutional obligations of the North. No 
jiscussion for such an object has ever been sprung 
by the North. But whenever and wherever this 


tne 








r 
} 
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Slavery —Compromise Que 


it 


by Congressional | 


question assumes a shape which shall involve the | 
eupstantial, constitutional, and individual rights | 


of Northern freemen, then and there ** we will 
ebate with you upon this theme until our eyelids 
; | no longer wag. 

"Th e compromise certainly has not suffered by 
the modesty of its supporters; for the world 1s 
gravely informed that it has saved the Union of 
these States. Partisan assurance can no further 
vo. Such adraft on popular credulity is nowhere 
cept ted at the North. Proud of the history of 
the past; confident in the promises of the future; 

onvine ed by every day’s report that our Govern- 
ment 18 the admiri ution of the world, our country 

e hope of the good among all nations, the North 
bes rested quiet in the strong belief that the Union 
has never been in danger; and this belief was con- 
firmed when they were told that it had been saved 
by the compromise; for when a patient is cured 
bya pill lof bread, 
disease Was r2 wher i imaginary than real. 
THE 


a 


TRUE QUESTION. 


the inference is strong that his | 


If we leave the consideration of slavery, as it | 


has been presented by the compromise—the effect, 


if not the intention of which is to deceive both the | 


North and the South, and which seems carefully 
to avoid the only point in controversy—and look 
for the t true and only question which now exists, 
or ever has existed, between the different sections 
of the Union upon ‘this subject, it will be found by 
past history and by current events to be this, and 
this alone. Whether the Constitution gives the 

South the right to extend slavery into free terri- 
tory, and imposes upon the North the correspond- 
ing obligation to submit to a further slave repre- 
sentation upon this floor? 

The claims of the Southern States, growing out 
of the slave population, was a subject of grave 
controversy from the first attempt to form the old 
Arucles of Confederation, eleven years before the 
present Constitution was adopted, and it has been 
amatter of difficult adjustment, as it has arisen 
from time to time ever since. 

When experience had shown, as it was sup- 
posed, that the Articles of Confederation were in- 
sufficient for an effective administration of the 


to the several States for sotifiension, the same dis- 
tinguished person was a member of the Conven- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvanic, called for that 
purpose, and in that convention, speaking of the 


| tax which might be levied upon the import ution of 


slaves, and in reference to the power of Congress, 
under the C onstitution, to prevent the spread of 
slavery beyond the bounds of the then Confed- 
eracy, he said: 

‘**] am sorry it (the tax) was no more, but from this I 
think there is reason to hope that yeta (ew years and it 
will be prohibited altogether, and inthe mean time the New 
Srates which are to be formed will he under the control of 


Congress in this particular, and slaves will never be intro- 
duced amongst them.”’ 


And again: 

‘“* If there was no other lovely feature in the Constitution 
but this one, it would diffuse a beauty over its whole coun 
tenance. Yet the lapse of a few years, and Congress will 
have power to exterminate slavery trom within our bor- 
ders.”? 

It is not intended to go further into the history 
of the origin of this clause of the Constitution, or 
of the construction placed upon it; but it may be 
asked whether it is to be supposed that any man 
knew its meaning better than he who wrote it? 
And it should be remembered, too, that laws pro- 


stion— Mr. F loyd. 


. 1s it touched by the compromise? 


hibiting the introduction of slaves into the Terri- | 


tories have been approved by every President of 
the United States, except Presidents Taylor and 
Fillmore, to whom the question has never been 
presented. 

it is most true that new slave States have been 
admitted into the Union; and if the action of Con- 
gress permitting slavery in some new States and 
prohibiting it in others, is to be considered a set- 
ued practical construction of the Constitution, the 
question is merely changed from a constitutional 
one to one of legislative expediency. But the 
question, in all its vital bearings, remains. Such 
is the question under the Constitution. Such the 
practical question as it has ever existed between 
the North and the South. Such the question 
which ever must exist until organized States shall 
extend to the natural boundaries of this Republic, 
which have lately been defined to be the Atiantic 
on the East, the Pacific on the West, the Equator 
on the South, and the Aurora Borealis on the 
North. 

Nor is this a mere matter of abstract right, but 
one of immense practical importance both to the 
North and to the South—to the South as allowing 
or prohibiting an unlimited demand for the in- 
crease of its slave property, and such an augment- 
ed representation upon this floor as may control 
the legislation of the country;—to the North im- 
portant as acknowledging or denying that the free- 
men of the North shall be reduced.in political im- 
portance to a most degrading approximation to 
the ignorant, debased, semi-brutish slaves of the 


| South, and that their agents here representing MEN 
' shall be balanced or overbalanced by a Southern 
| representation based upon property, and that of 


— of the United States, and a convention was | 


clled ** for the sole and express purpose of revi- 
sing the Articles of Confederation,” at that turning 
point in our existence as a nation, when it was 
doubtful whether our system of free government 
would go over its center, (this age of steam will 
pardon the figure,) this question of slavery was 
again the subject, not as now, of angry debate and 
coarse altercation, but of honorable controversy 
among the distinguished members of that conven- 
tion, and was at last settled by the most liberal 


concessions on the part of the Northern States— | 


liberal far beyond the most extreme demands of 
justice, 

The second section of the first article of the 
onstitution provides— 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
tis Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons. »? 

In other words, three free white men are equal 
to five slaves, and each free white man equal to 
one negra slave and two thirds of another. 

his clause of the Constitution was inserted on 
© motion of James Wilson, a member of the 
convention from the State of Pennsylvania 

After the Constitution was formed and submitted 


C 


1 
i] 
'} 


a most offensive character. 

Has the compromise A samy unanimity of 
sentiment between the North and South on this 
question? If a new Territory is to be organized 
to-morrow, is there a Southern man here who con- 
siders the compromise as prohibiting slavery tn it? 
or a Northern man who considers the compromise 
as authorizing it? 

Is there a Southern man upon this floor who 


| would vote for such an amendment of the Consti- 
tution as will allow slavery to be established in | 


new States, but without the right of representation 


in Congress, which is, by the Constitution, assured 
to the old States? 


Is there a Northern man here who will vote to- 


| day to reduce every three of his free, white, intel- 


,ligent constituents to 
degraded beyond all power of language to ex- || 


the level—infamous and 


press—of five miserable negro slaves in new terri- 
tory? Who dare look any free white man of his 
constituents in the face, and say to him: “Sir, 
upon all questions of taxation, where you must 
pay; upon all questions of liberty where you may 


_ suffer; upon all questions of war where you must 


fight, you are, and are only fit to be, balanced 
by one negro siave and two-thirds of another.’ 
Sir, the. more degraded in intellect the negro 
| slaves are considered; the more ignorant, the more 
| bestial in morals, the more unfit to participate in 


matters of government—in a word, the more near- | 


ly they approach to other live property, so much | 


Ho. | OF Reps, 


the more abhorrent and unjust is the propositi 
to extend the slave representation. 

Sut to return, let me ask is this question settled? 
and if not, ts it 
not a piece of political charlatanry to tell the peo- 
ple either of the North or South that this vexed 
question is fully, satisfactorily totally, and finally 
adjusted ? > In my humble opinion, from the golden 
calf which Aaron raised in the wilderness, to the 
wooden snake of your street juegier, a more egre- 
gious sham has never been offered to human cre- 
dulity, than the so-called compromise, as a final 
determination of the slav ery question. 

How, then, can this, the trouble arising from 
slav ery,ever beallayed? C ertainty not by a legisla- 
tive attempt to reach beyond legislative jurisdiction ; 
because any subsequent Congress has the same 
power to repeal that we have to enact. Certainly 
not by making it a politie al question, to be bandied 
by politicians, and to be determined one w ay or the 
other, as m: ay best suit the purposes of the hour, 
or be madea fulcrum to hoist third-rate politicians 
into notice; and leastof all, should the South con- 
sent to make it a sectional party question; for, of 
necessity, a sectional party at the South creates a 
sectional party at the North, and the North has 
one hundred and forty-four votes here, while the 
South has but eighty-nine—and no certain perma- 
nent reliance can be placed upon Northern votes 
riven against Northern feeling; but this great and 
grave question of State should be treated as such, 
should be avoided when unnecessary,as it is now; 
and when it does arise, should be discussed and 
determined in a spirit of liberal patriotism, with the 
best wisdom of the whole country. The anery 
debate of polities has little tendency to harmonize 
conflicting opinions—for its object is, for the most 
part, the advancement of a person rat her than a 
principle—eand between States, a disputed point ts 
better left in abeyance than settled ina manner un- 
satisfactory to both parties; for a reluctant 
escence 1s no better than a forced submission; 
and the earliest opportunity will be taken to un- 
settle the settlement. This question is provided 
for by the Constitution, and to that provision all 
assent. If the legislative attempt to settle it does 
but affirm the Constitution, it is idle; if it does 
more or less, itis mischievous. Why may we 
not, then, with entire propriety, leave this matter 
as it stands in the Constitution, and trust to Provi- 
dence, that when the question presents itself as a 
practical one for Congressional action, these seats 
may be occupied by persons as well ‘qualified to 
consider it with all its attendant cireumstane 6s, as 
we are years in advance of any necessity. 

Far be it from me to impugn the motives of 
gentlemen who voted for the compromise mens- 
ures, or any of them, or who voted for their 
affirms ance on a recent occasion—the respor sibility 
of the representative is to his constituents—and it 
is to be presumed that every man voted in accord- 
ance with their wishes. If slavery is extended 
by the compromise, and slave representation is 
increased, and thereby three Northern free white 
men reduced to the level of five negro slaves, it is 
to be presumed that those Northern men who 
voted for or approve those measures have con- 
stituencies intellectually and morally fit for the 
position in which their representatives have placed 
them. For my own part, not kaowing in my 
whole district a single white man who would, 
under any circumstances, consent to be balanced 
by any number of slaves, let alone fractions— 
no political contingenc y now existing shall induce 
me to give a vote which shall have the effect to 
increase the representation based upon slave 
property. 


on 
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BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


Mr. Chairman, it certainly is not out of order 
and may not be unprofitab le, to consider this 
question in its relation to the next presidential cam- 
yaign; for in my opinion the Democratic major- 
ity which has been sent to this Honse by the 
people will deserve well, if it can, in any ees 
contribute to a change of the administration of ow 
affairs; if it can so reconcile conflicting views ae 
interests as to promote the nomination and elec- 
tion of a Democrat, good and true, who will soon 
scare these Galphins from the capital, and repro- 
duce an economical and Democratic administration. 
And to this end, certainly, a friendly feeling be- 
' tween the North ‘and South is most necessary—a 
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cordial union upon the essential principles of De- 
moeracy, and a rejection of things non-important, 
and which can only tend to distraction and de- 
feat. And with this view, it shall be my purpose 
to show the inexpediency of any new interpola- 
tions into the Democratic creed—any change in 
the Democratic faith, as acknowledged by the 
fathers of the Democracy. 

It is far from my purpose, in referring to the 
next election, to take any part in the controversy 
which has arisen, and has been carried on here 
and elsewhere between the friends of the several 
Democratic candidates, and which appears to be 
conducted according to the manual exercise of the 
single stick—** W herever you see a head, hit it ’— 
but so far as possible to contribute to such a 
state of harmony and efficiency as will enable the 
party to elect some one; for, although we are 
blessed with candidates as abundantly as good 
Mrs. Rogers was with children, having at least 


ten besides Young America atthe breast, yet such | 


differences exist as to men and measures, that we 
have already passed the first period of maiden ex- 
pectancy, who shall we take,’’ and have arrived 
at the second, ‘‘ who can weget?’’ 
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| her ample bounds? 











= 
by himself raised the young State which honored | 
him and was honored by him to the first rank in 
political importance; whose single reputation was 
of more true worth to Missouri, than a& many 
miserable negroes as could lay their length within || 
It is degrading to humanity | 


| that such a question should kill such a man. 


| those gentlemen who appear to be courtin 


| jority of six thousand, which, upon the old issues | 
| of the party, could be reckoned as sure five years 


Sir, let me here say, that while the whole De- || 


mocracy of the North, with unimportant, if any, 
exceptions, fully acknowledge their obligations to 
all the requirements of the Constitution, the pro- 
vision for delivering up fugitive slaves included— 
that the incorporation into the Democratic creed, 


of the particular measures constituting the com- | 
promise, as an article of Democratic faith, or a | 
test of party fidelity, will, in my opinion, be fol- || 
lowed by inevitable and disastrous defeat. And the 


uniform, unvarying course of past events, shows, 
beyond all doubt, what may be expected in the 
future. Why, sir, this most unfortunate question 
has made the political arena a perfect Golgotha for 
the sculls of politicians. It defeated the nomination 
of Mr. Van Buren at the Baltimore Coavention, 
when be had a starting majority of that body in 
his favor. And when in the subsequent canvass, 
the very distinguished sage of Ashland was in full 
career for the presidential chair, with a certainty 
of success that nothing could make uncertain, but 
hia own great facility for great indiscretions, a 


‘‘dog and shadow”’ attempt to save a few South- | 


ern votes, threw from him the North, and made 
his defeat certain. 


| it not be well, in our hallelujahs for the one thou- 


| disastrously, in proportion to its numbers, as it | 


| be (exceptin New Hampshire) a Democratic elec- 


How fared it with Mr. Cass, the candidate of a || 


very respectable portion of the Democracy for their 
highest honors, who undertook to plant the stand- 
ard of slavery on the strongholds of Northern De- 
mocracy, who saw, or thought he saw, a change 
where uno change was, seduced by this black De- 
lilah, shorn of his strength, bound hand and foot, 
deserted by those for whose promises he hazarded 
and lost his real strength—we see him borne from 
the field a defeated champion, the battle lost, his 
honor if saved, but by the hardest. 
Northern Democrat who sees him now standing 
in the Senate, for statesmanlike abilities and ac- 
quirements without a peer, but must regret the 
introduction of a question into the politics of the 
country, which, if it has not destroyed, has cer; 
tainly diminished his chances of serving his coun- 
try in that high position to which he once aspired. 

W here stands Daniel Webster, who, after claim- 
ing to he the Jupiter Tonans, who, from his Olym- 
pus, at Marshfield, first hurled forth that bolt 
against slavery which fell somewhere in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was picked up by David Wilmot, and 
called the Wilmot proviso, undertook to erect an 
altar to slavery, where its incense would ascend 
among the groins and arches of Fanueil Hall? 
who aaeeae the mighty task of teaching Mas- 
sachusetts to overcome her prejudices? Where 
is he? A jobber in Government claims, a benefi- 
ciary of the spinning jenny interest, a political 
eatray, still asking, ** Where am I to go?”’ while 
echo answers, ** Where.’’ 

Where is the noble champion of Democracy 


And what | 


| them the very distinguished Senator from Michi- 
| gan, who has certainly ** fathomed all the depths | 


from the Great West, ‘* The staff of whose spear | 
was like a weaver'’s beam ;’’ who, for a quarter of |, 


a century, thundered forth denunciations against 
federalism from this Capitol; whose sound princi- 
ples, varied learning, and practical wisdom, adorned 
the Senate in its brightest days; whose speeches, 
fraught with instraction, were found by the anvil 
and upon the work-bench throughout the Republic, 
and endeared him to the masses of the people; who 


Let us turn from this sickening detail, which 
might be pursued almost without end; this coro- 
ner’s inquest upon those who have died an unnat- 
ural political death, by taking overdoses of the || 
slavery question, administered by political quacks. 
But let the story not be without its moral; let 
g asim- 
ilar immortality—** Hark! from the tombs,” &c. 

If any gentleman desires to see the effect of this 
slavery agitation upon Northern politics, he may 
find it most fully and deplorably illustrated in the 
State of New Hampshire. Before this question 
was made, in some sort, a political test, there was, || 
in that State, a certain, reliable Democratic ma- || 


in advance of a canvass. She had a permanent | 
Democratic majority in the State Legislature, and 

constantly a full Democratic delegation in both 

Houses of Congress. A Democratic minority in | 
the State; a divided delegation in both Houses of || 
Congress, shows what the negro issue can do for 
the strongest Democratic State inthe Union. And 
now that she has emerged from a canvass, in 
which State and local issues were more or less 
commingled, with one thousand majority, would | 


sand gained, to mingle some notes of lamentation |! 
for the five thousand Why, sir, if this | 
question had affected the State of New York as 


lost ? 


has the State of New Hampshire, instead of a |! 
Democratic majority, there would be a clear Fed- | 
eral majority of thirty thousand votes; and if every | 
other Northern State does as well as the State 
of New Hampshire, and no better, there will not 


toral vote north of Mason and Dixon’sline. How | 
long will men shut their eyes at noon, and swear 
itis night? How long will Democrats refuse to 
profit by experience, and to acknowledge facts 
which a ** tapster’s arithmetic ’’ can demonstrate 
by figures? How long are new issues to be foisted 
into the Democratic creed, and forced upon the 
North ‘fagainst the stomach of their sense?’’ 
What necessity is resting upon the Democratic 
party, that it must follow, step by step, its march 
to defeat in 1848? 

And by whorn is it desired that the compromise | 
should be made a part and parcel of the Dem- | 
ocratic platform? By those who, by years of fidel- 
ity to the doctrines of the party as they are, have | 
attained high positions in its confidence, and have 
therefore much to lose? or by those whose merits, 
undiscovered and undiscoverabie hitherto, look to 
any change as better than continued insignificance: 
Sure enough, Mr. Chairman, if this compromise 
war of extermination against the wise and just | 
of both parties is to be continued, ‘‘ there’s a 
good time coming”’ for third and fourth-rate pol- || 
ilicians, 

Sir, if it is proper to allude to the debates which 
take place in the other end of the Capitol, let me 
call attention to the fact that, when early in the 
session, resolutions affirming the compromise were 
introduced there by a late Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and who was constraixed to modify his | 
resolutions of affirmance into a declaration that 
the compromise laws were in force until repealed— | 
thus running up a climax of absurdity peculiarly | 
characteristic—so far as is remembered, “every | 
Senator who spoke upon the resolutions, except 
the mover, regretted their introduction; amon 


and shoals”’ of this question; the Senator from 
I}linois, who has ais laeanoad upon the troubled }| 
waters of a presidential canvass, who waits no 
favoring breeze or auspicious current, but trusts 
to the bold hearts and strong hands, the thews and 
sinews of Young America, to impel his gallant 
bark to the ‘* point proposed,”’ if need be, against 
wind and tide; the noble specimen of the old- 
school Democracy, who represents there the State || 
of the Lone Star, and whose life of romantic | 


GLOBE. 
Question—Mr. Floyd. 


| ity to the Democratic cause, endears him to /, 
| neither ** few nor far between;"’ a distin 


| stitution, which we had all sworn to s 
| it may well be doubted if there are a d 
| bers here who deemed the introduction of these 


| tion of Southern rights. 
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realities, Suavity of manner, and unsweryine fide} 
i. 


friends 


. . ees ui 
Senator from Virginia, all regretted the ean 


tion of these resolutions of affirmance; and th 
are now lying upon the table of the Senate. « sles. 
ing the sleep that knows no waking.” . p 
And in this House, although a majority Voted 
in favor of the compromise on & recent OcCasio 
thereby declaring, as it would seem, with my 
plus expenditure of congressional wisdom, he, 
law is a law, and affirming by resolution the Con. 
upport, ye 
ozen mem. 











resolutions either wise or necessary. Has the 
great Democratic party, under whose comprehen. 
sive and benign principles ali that is valuable in our 


|| system of government has arisen and matured, be. 


come a party of one idea, and that a black one? and 
is a man’s orthodoxy upon the slave question 
be measured by the extent to which he ignores 
every other principle of Democratic faith? * Most 
truly, sir, is it my belief that the great body of the 
Democracy both North and South have been 
dosed with this nauseous compound until their 
gorge rises at it, and that this wretched compro- 
mise, unimportant and delusive at all times, and 
now ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,’’ is, for the 
most part, kept alive by those who have lite 
other claim to public consideration than their cop. 
nection with it. 

It is not a little significant that a recent Demo- 


| cratic convention of the State of Michigan, while 


unanimously nominating the Sevator from that 
State as a candidate for the Presidency, and affirm. 
ing the doctrines of the last Baltimore Convention, 
made no mention of the compromise; and the State 
of Virginia, to which the South and North have 
ever looked for sound and practical principles, as 
a border slave State more deeply interested in the 
provision of the Constitution on that subject than 
any other, and ever alive to her own substantial 
interests, in her recent Democratic Convention 
omits altogether, in a declaration of Democratic 
principles, any reference to the compromise as a 
party test or principle. The present position of 
the Old Dominion is worthy of herself, and the 


| noble and generous confidence with which she 
| trusts her interest on a particular subject to the 
| established doctrines of the Democratic faith, and 


the honorable sense of justice which she may well 
expect in the Democracy of the Union, contrasts 
strongly and most creditably with the * ridiculous 
excess’’ with which some of the smaller North- 
ern States have paraded their zeal for the protec- 
Virginia appears to have 
that which some of her Southern sisters of the 
Confederacy appear to have lost—confidence in 


| herself, and in the Constitution. Relying upon her 


own sons for the defense of her unquestionable 
rights, she sends forth no whining voice of suppli- 
cation to the North for the paper protection of 
party resolutions, and, by her position, proclaims 
what other Southern States would do weil to note 
—that the sure dependence of the South is upon 
herself, and that Southern rights intrusted to 
Northern allies, whose professions for the South 


|| outstrip their allegiance to the North, may be pro- 


tected or betrayed, as may suit the purpose ol 


| the day. 


Sir, it is to be hoped that Virginia will occupy 


|| at Baltimore the position she has assumed at 


home; and, if her influence is felt, and her coun- 
sels prevail, the nomination of that convention 
will call forth such a response, united and hearty, 
from every quarter of the Union, as elected the 
hero of New Orleans to his second presidential 
term. And if, in the conflict of claims, the bar- 
ter of votes, the coalition of diverse interests, 4 
son of Virginia should be presented—not as the 
favorite of a clique, or the result of a bargain, but 
as the candidate of the Democracy—as Jefferson, 
Madison and Munroe were presented for the suf- 
frages of the people; not upon the narrow and 
dangerous footing of sectional prejudice, but upon 
the broad basis of national principles, and with @ 


generous reliance upon the honor and honesty of 


the Democracy—another would, past all perad- 
venture, be added to the list of Virginia Presidents, 
of whiah that ancient Commonwealth is so justly 
proud. 
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Depredations by Creek Indians—Mr. Cass. 


aa ‘ae, Mr. Chairman, should not a Dem- | 








: able forbearance characterize all party action—do 
geratie President be elected in 1852, as Jefferson, || all things for the cause, nothing for men, and 


Madison, Munroe, Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk || leave the result to Providence and the Democ- 
uc. have been elected upon the known, tried, approved || racy.” 


sorry that I am compelled to say a word, or to vote 
against this appropriation, for I believe there are 
most worthy men concerned in it, who suffered 
exceedingly. I do not blame the Senator from 








ley rinciples of the party? The time has been that Alabama; onthe contrary, I honor him for coming 
P those Who sought to make the whole party sub- DEPREDATIONS BY CREEK INDIANS. forward as nobly as he does to vindicate what he 

servient to the interests of a section, or the advan- i] deems the rights of his constituents, as he always 
ted ve of a clique, would have been deemed unwor- | REMARKS OF MR. CASS AND MR. BELL, || does before the Senate. It is a pretty tedious 
m thy of ae eo res ete Rie A commana i Ix THE Senate, May 19, 1852, Saeed trust = Senate will a with me: 
t ‘i sections and objects of persona’ 1} : : . if not, | will not so far trespass on the courtes 
ta ot baked, and irrelevant, unimportant geograph- | —— copenneeiean aameaeee ay She ae De of a single member as to oss. that he will femal 
nn cal i re rejected, we can, at the very best, | See Ne Ss Cieey SEwaeE ny SRS ER the. Peney |) os hear wads 

ical issues @ ree : y ©°S* || of the Administration of General Jackson in aaoeaet : 
ret expect for our nominations a reluctant acquies- \* “pelianiees te theas Taaiana What I maintained the other day was this: 1 
- cence, the precursor of certain defeat. | BBP leprae acenticdiematiie, cht, tek a took three positions; and I think the honoraffle 
= JIE “Any change of the Democratic creed, upon || The Senateremmed: sin Commit of the Whole the | Senator from Alabama, if he does not concede tha 
he which the party has stood, and, for the most part, Ht ecahuned<t Aww’ dette sagety deitanieles te ou Seaeconbedinas I was right, will at any rate concede that I had 
0 triumphed, for three quarters ofa century, would | te te macilins af Mie Maen odad omits teed of Sika good grounds in maintaining them. They wre, 
” seem to demand the most serious consideration || 1852,°? the pending question being upon the amenduient of first, that the administration of General Jackson 
= of its wisest_men, selected for the purpose. And | Mr. Bau, as amegded, t0 insert the following : . - |, Was not responsible for an improvident treaty; 
nd the nomination of a candidate upon whom the i Salk initial ta alll ail, ot ad seins: tee"| second, that the war was not brought on by the 
’ whole party could unite was once a matier for | Gugedationn otmmmpitiel by Creek laden apot thet pee || Improper policy of the Government to relieve the 
€3 serious and conciliatory deliberation; but in the }{ erty, ond for other property taken by the troops of the Uni- || W2nts oft e Indians, or to provide a proper force; 
st present discordant jangle of political elements, no || ted States, and triendly Creeks, in the years 1836 and 1837, | and third, that these claims, in my opinion, do not 
he State so hopelessly Federal, or unimportant in the |, $955,797. ‘ come here within any provision of law, nor do 
a number of its electoral votes, but it can form a | Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, when this subject they bear upon the action of the Government. 
am creed, and propose a candidate, and present both || was before the Senate, a few days since, my hon- || When General Jackson commenced his adminis- 
as necessary to the success of the party. || orable friend from Alabama [Mr. CLemens] said, | tration, there were four powerful tribes of Indians 
) 


Sir, a man’s past life is a better earnest of his 
- future course than all the paper pledges that ever 
were written. And has this question killed off so 
many of the distinguished men of the Democratic 
party that not one remains whose public life is a 
sufficient guarantee of his fidelity to the Constitu- | 
tion and ifs compromises without a paper pledge | 
oraparty platform? This monomania for pledges | 
has in some quarters become so virulent that, if | 


or perhaps rather intimated, that if I had displayed 
less desire to enter into this controversy, I should | 


have manifested ne Penne. He likewise in- 
y that I was rather predis- 


occupying the southwestern portion of this coun- 
try—the Chickasaws, the Choctaws, the Cher- 
| okees, and the Creeks, including their cognate 
tribe, the Seminoles. They occupied one of the 
most delightful regions in the world. They had 
dwindled down into feeble tribes; and the country 
they roamed over, rather than improved, was out 
of all kind of proportion to their necessities. They 


timated pretty strong 
rs to get into these controversies, and that 

got into them more easily than [| get out of (&m. 
It may be so. Self-knowledge is one of the most 
difficult acquisitions in life, and even on the very 
confines of ** Old Fogyism,”’ it is not certain that 


Thomas Jefferson were to rise from the dead, it 
may be doubted whether self-constituted teachers 
would not be found to insist that we should go 
through the horn-book of Democracy under their 
tuition. Is there no man to be found whose pub- 
lic life and devotion to Democratic principles suffi- | 
ciently commend him to the Democracy of the | 
wholecountry, North and South, to insure its sup- 





| contact with him. 


a man has acquired it. I had not supposed, 
myself, that I was so pugnacious; and allow me 
to say, Mr. President, that the rebuke comes 
singularly enough from my friend, whose chival- 


| . . . 
| rous character, and high and honorable principles, 


neither cultivated it, nor got game from it, and 
they were almost in a state of suffering a large 
portion of the time. It is no wonder, that the 
whites were desirous that this country should be 


| possessed by white men, and brought into culti- 


as well as impulsive temper, make him ready to | 


tilt a spear with all the world, when it comes in 
It is the old question of the 


vation and improvement. Itis the natural effect 


of human feeling. They did desire it; they pressed 
upon the Government that the Indian title should 


be extinguished. The Chickasaw title, the Choc- 


port? But he must be bolstered with a compro- || beam and the mote, to which mankind have had || taw title, the Cherokee title, and the Creek title 
a mise resolution to which neither the whole De- || a predisposition for centuries, and I suppose will || were all extinguished during the administration 
- mocracy of the North or South will assent. || have until their pilgrimage of life is ended. I am || of GeneralJackson. The honorable Senator from 
- Confidence is a plant of slow growth—slower with || not going to quarrel with my honorable friend. It || Tennessee has maintained that the practice of 
\e the people than with politicians. What a man || would bea very difficult task to make me do that; || making reservations was a hew one in this treaty. 
. has Seen for sixty years they take as evidence of || very difficult indeed. I will, however, try to use | He is entirely mistaken. a 
d whatheis. The people North and South believed || a little more discretion. But my friend must par- Mr.BELL. Doesthe honorable Senator insist 
I General Taylor to be in favor of slavery, notwith- || don me in one respect, even if I am too chivalrous. that I stated that the practice of allowing reserva- 
. standing his Signal letter; and they believed Gen- || There is one enemy or friend—I know not which || tions to the Indians was a new one? tae 
8 eral Cass to be opposed to slavery, notwithstand- || to call him—I mean our well-known acquaintance, | Mr.CASS. Thehonorable Senator maintained, 
4 ing his Nicholson letter. A man who has no | noise and confusion—whose appearance here give# || that it was a new practice to allow the white set- 
r character, except such as he may establish by a || me a prescriptive right to speak—not, however, || tlers to go among them. I will show the honor- 
° letter written to order, is unfit to be the candidate ! with the hope of abet truth of history. 1 || able Senator that he is entirely mistaken. In isi, 
° of any respectable party, and deserves to be || do not dream ef that. e had a little display || there were reservations in the treaty of General 
beaten. || here the other day, in connection with this matter, || Jackson with the Cherokees for such Indian fam- 
rT Supposethat the honorable member from Georgia || which is pretty good proof that truth is not at all ilies, or certain men who were heads of families, 
. {Mr. Pravances} should be nominated by the Fed- || the object, as it distinctly appeared that the truth || who chose to take them. After that, what is the 
: eral party; suppose a distinguished Senator from || was known to be the other way. || provision about intrusions? The white settlers 
cs Virginia should be nominated by the Democratic Mr. President, when this amendment was under || were kept out only until the treaty was ratified: 
‘ party, would any Southern man so far stultify || discussion here the other day, the facts had passed |! «phe United States do also bind themselves to prevent 


whether he was sound upon the question of South- 
ern rights? Perhaps some few Democrats in 
Connecticut and Vermont might require a paper 
assurance of the fidelity of these gentlemen to 
Southern interests; but generally the South would 
be satisfied, and the Democratic party could afford 
to hazard the loss of Vermont for a fair prospect 
of carrying New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
If, then, no satisfactory candidate is to be found 
in the North, let him come from the South—let 
us have a real man from some quarter, and not a | 
man made up of platforms and pledges and letters | 
for every latitude and longitude. 

Sir, if this cause could be left to the great mass 
of Democratic voters who expect and wish no | 
Office from any Administration, who love the Con- 
stitujon and respect all its compromises—who 
look to the Democratic party as the instrument 


| 


imself as to inquire of either of these gentlemen 
| 





to embrace all, from the extreme Nerth to the 
extreme South—let union, harmony, and honor- 
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mitted to me, without undertaking its ——- I 
am 


from my mind, for since the occurrences in ques- 
tion twenty years had elapsed. Sir, I should 
not have looked into this subject at all, except 


in the slightest manner, had I not been driven to | 
some remarks of the honorable 
ennessee, [Mr. Bett,] in which he | 


that course b 
Senator from 


| 


arraigned the administration of General Jackson, || 


on the subject of these Indian removals. 
at that time, at the head of the War Department, 


I was, || 


and had my full share in the responsibility of the | 


course pursued. And, sir, there is no man | have 
ever known for whom I entertained a higher re- 
spect than for General Jackson. 
e most interesting events of my life that I en- 


t 
joyed his confidence. In the course of a long 
] 


natural sagacity or more profound judgment, with 


am sorry that I am placed in this position. 


ife, I never met witha man who united in himself | 
those higher traits of character which illustrate and | 
ennoble human nature, or who possessed mure — 


the intrusion of any of its citizens within the lands ceded 
by the first and second articles of thix treaty until the «ame 


| shall be ratified by the President and Senate of the Unirved 


States, and duly promulgated.” 


Here are reservations provided for, in the treaty, 
with the right of every man to go into the country 
as soon as the treaties were ratified. 

With respect to the Chickasaw treaty, there 
was not so much difficulty; in that case, the per- 
sons were allowed after a given time to go into 
the (Chickasaw country. In the Choctaw treaty, 


| negotiated by General Eaton, there was the same 


lt was among | 


| 


\| Indian title, 


provision, except that the Indians had, until the 


' end of 1833 to leave the country, but, if they did 


not leave it at that time, any settlers could go in. 
They did not leave; I was told by General Eaton 
this morning, that more than five thousand re- 
mained. So you will see the principle, which the 
honorable Senator lavs down, is not a correct one. 


, under Providence of preserving the Constitution, || higher principles, or with a firmer, or more ardent || The facts, on examination, prove that he is in 
and giving effect to all its provisions—there would triotism, or a more abiding sense of probity || error,and that this practice had before been main- 
d one universal response: ‘‘ Pursue the plain, | than did he who lives upon the es of his | tained. ‘ 

veaten path of safety and success—stake *ot the | country’s history, and forever will live in the || The Senate and the country will. recollect the 
f interests of a whole people upon the issu of a || hearts of his countrymen. I can hear no imputa- || great controversy that arose in Georgia, with re- 
p doubtful experiment—the principles of a uational || tions upon his administration, and especially upon || spect to the claim of that State to the Cherokee na- 
’ party like the Constitution itself must be s1ch as || that portion of it which, for six years, was com- || tion. The United States had entered, in 1802, into 
; 


a solemn compact with Georgia, to extinguish the 
They had made many efforts to do 
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so. They could not doit. There had been an : 

utter failure to do so. In 1831 came the decision | | a impelied by In . aa a against the tide of 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which || « Under «uch circumstances jurisdiction is well assumed, 
decided that the State governments had not the || and its extent must depend upon the opinion of the domi- 
right to extend their laws over the Indian country. 
It created a great excitement among the Cherokee || 
Indians. It induced them to hold on to their 
country. It operated likewise upon other tribes 
of Indians in the southwest, and increased the 
difficulty of the Administration connected with the 
whole matter; for if they could remain there, in- 





Court. ‘The United States,’ says Chief Justice Marshall, 
‘ maintain, as all others have maintained, that discovery 
‘ gave an exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title of 


‘ stances of the people would allow them to exercise.’ ” 
* * ° * * * 7 


“Did the European nations assume the general powers 


terminably, in opposition to the efforts of the State | which have been stated, or did they assume merely ¢ the | 


FOV scarcely any inducement || &x¢lusive right of purchasing such land as the natives were | 
government, there was y y willing to sell ??—and were their charters, agreeably to the 


to® them to emigrate to the West. 

That opinion of the Supreme Court came before 
General Seskmeenenon rather the course which the 
Administration should take under these circum- 
stances—in full Cabinet consultation. A review of 
that opinion was prepared “é a member of the | 
Cabinet, which was approved by General Jackson | 
and ery member of his Administration. | hold dividuals, utterly unable to cultivate or occupy their hunting 
it before me, in the Globe of March 31st, 1832. | grounds. And if these persons should pertinaciously re- 
I shall not read the whole of it; it is much too |) fuse to yield any portion of them, the extinguishment of 
long a document for that. It lays down the prin- their title at the will = ~ aoe Government ry be 
ciples that that Administration assumed in its in- || f,ient of our country. And nore so; for heretofore the 
tercourse with the Indian tribes. I willreadsome || game, upon which the Indians principally depend for sub- 
extracts from it. The article is headed: ** A re- || sistence, has receded before the advancing settlement, and 


view of the opinion of the Supreme Court in the || retired with the nomadic tribes who pursue them, into 
Cl k ”» It “ 1] deeper recesses of the forests ; thus leaving a district desti- 
RaPOESS OHSS: ayn | tute of the proper food of the Indian, and, therefore, useless 


opinion of the Supreme Court, ‘ considered as blank paper, 


question is, at present, an historical one. As such, it may 
| be examined without reference to any moral duty it may be 
supposed to involve.’* - o ’ = . 
“It is not difficult, however, to suppose that cases may 
arise in which a resort to the antiquated practice might 
become necessary, if a tribe in possession. of a large and 
fertile district of country were to dwindle down to a few in- 


“¢ Without narrowing the controversy to a single point, | tothem. And this processhas kept pace with the progress | 


of our settlements, and with the demand for unappropri- 
ated territory. The Indians have been generally willing to 
relingyish whenever the Government has been desirous to 


we understand it, in general terms, to be this: Has the State 

of Georgia a right to extend her laws over the Cherokee | 
lands within her boundaries? The consideration of this | 
subject will lead to the investigation of those principles of 
intercourse, which have been established between civilized || erly applied by them, would probably be more valuable than 
and barbarous men, and to a retrospect of the practice and | any product they could receive from the ceded districts. 


professions of the different nations who have planted colo- || Should, however, the case at any time arise when, as | 


Vattel expresses it, individuals thus situated must be 
‘ confined within narrower limits,’ it is to be hoped that 
every necessary arrangement will be made for their imme- 
diate comfort and future security—that ample possessions 
will be assigned to them, and the means of subsistence se- 


nies in America. 

** When the Europeans landed upon this continent, they 
found it inhabited by numerous tribes of savages, independ- 
ent of one another, and generally engaged in hostilities. 
These men were in the rudest state of barbarism, thinly / 
seattered over an immense region, subsisting principally by || cured, in the mode to which they have been accustomed— 
the chase and by fishing, destitute of arts and sciences, || that their wants will be liberally supplied, and themselves 
ignorant of the true principles of religion and morality, || reclaimed from barbarous institutions and a life of priva- 
acknowledging no law but the law of force, and taught || tions and misery, to the blessings of intelligence and reli- 
from their infancy, by precept and example, that war was || gion, and to all the advantages of civilization.” = * . 
the great business of their lives, and its dangers and glories || ** It is believéd that the settlements in Australasia have, 
the great object of pursuit. Such were the [ndians then, || within the present generation, been commenced upon the 
and such are they now, wherever their contact with the || original principles already discussed. , 
white man has not changed their primitive character. ‘ “The romance of Indian history has produced impres- 

“ The new race of men destined, in the course of ages, || sions not less injurious than erroneous. Zealous, but en- 
to produce such deplorable effects upon the fortunes of these thusiastic, men have surveyed the condition of the Indians, 
peopie, were influenced by other motives, and governed by and have depicted it, as it never did exist, and never can 
other principles. We will not here inquire whether, in || exist, while the integrity of their institutions is preserved. 
taking peceneion: of the country, in reclaiming it from a | Their life is essentially one of exposure, of want, and of 
state of nature, and in laying the foundation of that invalu- | suffering. When the veil that had covered them for ages 
| 


able heritage which has come down to us, they were right || was withdrawn, and they became known to the civilized 
or wrong. We shall endeavor hereafter to show that the || nations of the world, they were found pane into petty 
great command, to be fruitful and multiply, and replenish | communities, and in a state of perpetua 1ostilities. War 
the earth and subdue it, has been considered one of universal || was their business and their passion—not to subdue, but to 
obligation.”” * * « * ® * || exterminate; not to assert claims rejected, nor to procure 
“These two races of men, under circumstances so dif- || satisfaction for injuries committed, but to gratify that thirst 
ferent, and with objects so irreconcilable, are, in the prog- || for blood which seems implanted in every Indian breast. 
ress of events, brought into contact with one another. || There was no point of union between them and the stran- 
They cannot exist in independent attitudes. The effort of || gers arriving amongthem. Their habits, feelings, and opin- 
the One is to subdue the earth, to extend over it the bless- | 1ons, and all that constitute moral and physical varieties in 
ings of cultivation and civilization, and to provide a per- || the human race, were essentially different; and, after the 
manent residence for themselves and their posterity. The | lapse of two centuries, are yet different. ‘Chere were no 
effort of the other is to repel the invader, who comes among | seeds of improvement sown which could vegetate—no ele- 
them, to commence and continue a series of wars, in which || ments of civilization were in existence to be moved and 
barbarous trophies of victory may be obtained, and barbar- 1 combined by some master-spirit. A vast region of country, 
ous glory acquired; in which warriors may go forth to plun- || fitted to support millions of human beings, was unoccu- 
der, to devastation and to death, and return toexhibit their || pied, or only occupied by solitary hunters and warriors, 
spoils and recount their feats—return to strike the post in || who pursued their game or their enemies, over districts now 
their native village, and tell the deeds which have spread || crowded with inhabitants, and abounding with all that ren- 
ruin over the land of the white man, to stimulate themselves || ders life desirable.” 3 
and others to fresh exertions by the applause of the sur- || ; 

: D g : 
rounding multitude, always more generous, as the work of | I foes hates } it wil a - at ne and 
the spoiler is more cruel. 1] ‘ a 0 it ecause, In it wi e found the opin- 

‘¢ ii must not be forgotten, that abstract speculations upon ion stated in that historic document, known as the 
tepics like these seldom promote the cause of truth. The || ¢* Nj ” j i 
investigations are cuinendy practical, depending for their | | Michplsow ‘Latter. me —_ be ‘feand iu, 

, 1832, the same general view was taken of the 


solution upon the common sense of mankind, applied to : : ; 
the relative situation of the parties. Principles carried to || SUbject as is taken in that letter, and the charge 


| 
; : : 
their extreme, will be found inconsistent with the best-es- || of inconsistency is effectually disproved, as the 


tablished regulations of society, and have, in fact, ed || writer of the letter, and the writer of the review, 
many enthusiastic men, who, with more zeal than - 1] was the same person 


ment, have entered upon their examination. 

** What, then, in the tion in which these parties are || _ “There are but three provisions in that instrument [the 
placed, is to be done? the barbarian acquire the ascend- || Constitution] which have the remotest connection with this 
ency, his rival is not merely but destroyed. If, subject. The power to dispose of, and make all needfal 
on the contrary, the civilized man assert and maintain the |; rules andr ations respecting, the territory or other prop- 
usperiority due, by physical to moral force, both partes erty of the United States. 
may be preserved, and even if one must fail, the law of “This clause evidently refers to territorial rights—to the 
self-defense gives to either the right of conquest. || power to control and regulate these, and not to the exercise 

“ It follows, therefore, that the new communities spring- || of jurisdiction over Indians living within the country 
ing up in the heartof a boundless wilderness had a right to || elaimed by them. It is, at all events, inapplicable to the 
assume such a jurisdiction over the barbarous people around |, Cherokee country, in Georgia, to which the United States 
and anrong them, as was necessary to the safety of both; and | have relinquished all their pretensions. Under this clause 
to assume this, peaceably or forcibly, as the course of events || of the Constitution, Congress pass laws to prevent intra- 
might require. The would be toimpress upon || sion upon the public lands, while, at the same time, the in- 
the uncivilized party the conviction of theirinferiority ; to || truders are subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the States 
teach them their own existence required that their passions || within which such lands are situated. The power to dis- 
should be restrained, their warlike propensities subdued, || pose of and make needful rules and regulations respecting 
and the peaceful duties of life ee and . || the property of the tinited States, and the power to exer- 
A peace to-day and a warto-morrow, the esta it || cise general jurisdiction over persons upon it, are essen- 
of mutual independenee, would never effect this,nor would || tially different aud independent. The former is general, | 














cromiove and professions and conventional obligations. | 


nant party. The doctrine is well stated by the Supreme | 


* occupancy, either by purchase or conquest ; and gave them | 
‘ also a right to such a degree of sovereignty as the circum: | 


so far as the rights of the natives were coneerned?? The | 


yurchfase ; and the consideration paid and secured, if prop- | 
} > p 
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and is given in the clause referred to; the i 

| and is found in another clause, and eae ne Peay 
tract, and to places purchased by consent of the Legis) — 
of the State, in which the same shall be for the ereetion, e 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
| buildings.’? - 


Now, sir, no one can deny, that the above ex. 
tract contains the ition, afterwards more elal 
orated in the Nicholson Letter, that the right S 
regulate and dispose of the public land, conferred 
'| on Congress‘no power of general jurisdiction, and 

consequently no power to establish Territorial 
governments. 

This article, further discussing the subject of 
our Indian relations, goes on: 


* The power ‘ to regulate commerce with foreign natio 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes ’ tT 
will be recollected that thie subject of the present branch ; 
the inquiry is, where the ultimate jurisdiction over the - 
dian tribes resides? Is it given to the United States by hi. 
clause? Certainly not. This is a power to regulate eon 
merce, and not to exercise jurisdiction. There is no acc... 
sary connection between the two subjects; and the effort, 
in this instance, to unite them, leads to the one or the ot)ye. 
of two absurdities: either, that Congress have jurisdiction 
over all foreign nations, or that entirely different meani, = 
are to be given to the same words in the same sentence 
The power granted is ‘ to regulate commerce.’ With who? 
With foreign nations, and with the Indian tribes, and amons 
the several States, Can any reasonable version be given ty 
this sentence, by which it shall, in fact, read: Congress 
shall have power to prescribe the mode in which commerce 
shall be carried en with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes, and shall also 
have jurisdiction over the Indian tribes ? 

“The greatest latitudinarian in the construction of the 
Constitution will scarcely contend for this interpretation, 
We need not stop to investigate the meaning of the word 
‘regulate.’ Whether it give more or less power over the 
subject-matter, or over the white persons engaged iu the 
trade, it gives none over the Indians themselves, unless jt 
also gives power over the Englishman and the Frenchman, 
with whose countries our commerce may be regulated by 
Congress. But this will not be contended; and the eon- 
clusion is inevitable, that this ‘regulation,’ whether by 
treaty or by law, can give no political power, and no right. 
ful jurisdiction. It must be confined to the object to which 
it is limited by the Constitution. 

** And still further, if the idea of general jurisdiction be 
included in the terms ‘ regulating commerce,’ the General 
Government may annihilate the whole State laws, and bring 
within its own authority all the people and property of the 
country. Constructive powers can scarcely go beyond this. 

‘* After recapitulating certain provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, which cede to the General Government rights incom- 
patible with the absolute sovereignty of the States, Mr. 
Justice McLean asks, ‘ Has not the power been as expressly* 
conferred on the Federal Government, to regulate inter- 
course with the Indians, as any of the powers above enu- 
merated?’? ‘There being no exception to the power, (that of 
regulating the intercourse,) it must operate on al! commu- 
nities of Indians exercising all the right of self-government, 
and consequently include those who reside within the limits 
of a State, as well as others.’’ 

* * * * 


| 








= * * 





** There is, indeed, a provision for regulating commerce 
with the Indian tribes ; but we need scarcely undertake to 
show, that between commerce and intercourse there isa 
wide difference—far too wide to render them convertible 
terms in the investigation of the delicate question of con 
flicting jurisdiction. To speak logically, the former isa 
species and the lattera genus. One existing at all times in 
a greater of less degree, both in peace and war; the other, 
like the spirit of laws, becomes silent amid arms. 

** Intercourse includes commerce, but it also includes 
many other relations, political and personal, of which com- 
merce forms no part. 

** I'he Chief Justice also remarks, that ‘ the whole inter- 
‘course between the United States and this nation (te 
* Cherokees) is, by our Constitution and laws, vested in the 
‘Government of the United States.’ ‘ They,’ speaking of 
the acts of G 1a, ‘interfere foreibly with the relations 
‘established between the United States and the Cherokee 
‘nation, the regulation of whieh, according to the settled 
* principles of our Constitution, is committed exclusively to 
‘the Government of the United States.’ 

* This, as it appears to us, is assuming the very point 
upon which the controversy turns. We can find in the 
Constitution no clause giving the United States the right to 
regulate the intercourse or relations with the Indian tribes. 
We ask for that clause. Itis not to be found. We then 
ask for the fair reduction of that power from some express 
grant, and we are met by the opinion that the exclusive con- 
trol of the intercourse and relations with the Indians is 
given to the General Government. 

“If this opinion is founded upon a belief that inter- 
course, and relations, and commerce are synonymous, the 
| conclusion would still involve us in inextricable difficulties. 

This regulation of comunerce or intercourse, if it give the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction over the Indians, gives, 
as we have said, exclusive jurisdiction over all foreigu na- 
tions, and over the whole American people. We surely 
need not pursue this subject further. ; 

** Were such an inquiry useful, it would not be difficu.t 
to show that there were very sufficient reasons for granting 
to the General Government this power to regulate coinmerce, 

"arising out of the situation of the various tribes, some of 
| them extending into several and all of them power- 
fully affected by the influence of the traders, and by the sup- 
~ rendered necessary to their comfort and subsistence. 
itis an investigation into which we need not now enter.’ 

* * . * * 


“ It is clear, from what has been before stated, that as we 
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7 doc pecomes meliorated, and humanity as<erts her 
— in favor of the Jatter. At first, all rights of persons 
Ca property and jurisdiction were disregarded. But by 
~ = the true principles of intercommunication were in- 
teen red and acknowledged, and the civilized govern- 


af the Europeans, in their intercouze with the | 


nate 
restiéound, that as much land should be assigned to the 
neive people as Was necessary for their comfortable | 
Pe istence, and that the jurisdiction to be exercised should 
vee nd upon their situation, disposition, and other circum- 
depend UI ® . + + * * 
ar” Such was the state of things at the period of the Revo- 
igtion. The struggling colonists found themselves engaged 
- a desperate conflict, which required the united wisdom, 
sirengtl and resources of all. The British called the In- 
gians to their aid, and, true to their character and institu- 
ns, they came upon the summons. To resist both was a || 
~ amon object, and to sever the alliance was the obvious | 
sictate of prudence. Hostilities were therefore prosecuted, 
_otiations conducted, and conventional arrangements 
were made With them by the Central Government. But all 
jis was done as a matter of necessary defense, and not by 
virtue of any sovereign rights over the Indians, for these 
jghts are expressly reserved in the Articles of Confederation, 
whieh declare, ‘ that Congress shall have the sole and ex- | 
‘olysive right of regalating the trade and managing all the 
‘affairs with the Indians, not members of any of the States, 
‘provided, that the legislative power of any State within its 
‘own limits be not infringed or violated.’ 
“Upon the dissolution of the Confederation, and the 
establishment of the present Constitution, one of the first 
objects of the new Government was to conciliate or subdue 
the Indian tribes. The whole inland frontier, from the 
jakes to the St. Mary’s, was exposed to their incursions and 
depredations, and a crisis had evidently arrived, demanding || 
the most vigorous measures.” Many of the tribes were in || 
open hostilities, and the power of the Union could alone || 
successfully contend with them.” * . * . 
“This is the only real and visible foundation upon which || 
the power of the General Government to conclude a treaty | 
with any Indian tribe, living within the boundaries of a 
State, can rest, except so far as the process may be thought 
expedient in the purchase of their possessory right by the 
United States, and where the United States have the |) 
ultinate domain, and consequently, the right to make 
‘needful rules and regulations respecting’ it; and also, || 
in the ‘regulation of commerce’ with the Indians, if it is | 
necessary and proper, that this regulation should be made 
by conventional arrangements. And, in either case, the 
extent of the power must be limited by the objects to be | 
attained. Neither of these have any connection with civil 
or criminal jurisdiction, and can therefore neither confer it | 
upon the Indians, if they have it not, nor take it from the | 
States, if itis vested in them.’ 
. 7 7 * 


* * * 
“Conceding now, what, however, is not required, that, 
under the Constitution, and for the purposes of defense and 
security, the General Government has a control over the || 
indians, that control must, of course, be limited by a just || 
construction of the grant of power, and by the duties of the 
Government. Itis not essential to its existence, or exer- 
cise, that it should inelude every ‘ attribute of sovereignty,’ 
aud it will cease when danger is no longer to be appre- 
hended, and when the ordinary civil power of the commu- 
nity is sufficient to govern and restrain the Indians; and the 
States must necessarily judge when this period has arrived. 
When the relative strength of the parties, and the circum- 
stances and improvement of the po render such a 
measure proper, the portion of jurisdiction till that time in- 
trusted to the General Government, may then be assumed, 
and the whole subject left to the State authorities. 

“This gradual change has taken place in almost all the 
original States; and the principles connected with it are not 
only obviously just, and such as will alone reconcile the 
difficulties of the subject, but are supported by respectable 
authorities. 

“We do not mean to say,’ observes the Supreme Court 
of New York, ‘that the condition of the Indian tribes, at 
‘former and remote periods, has been that of subjects or cit- 
‘izens of this State. Their condition has been changing, 
‘until they have lost every attribute of sovereiguty, and be- 


‘come entirely dependent upon, and subject to our Govern- 
ment. 


The effect upon the Cherokees is shown by the 
letter, which I hold in my hand, to the War De- 
partment, in which they state the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and what injustice the Administra- 


tion had done to them; and their unwillingness to | 
submit to it, 


would not leave their territory; that they would 
not leave the country of their ancestors. 

The following is an extract from the letter of the 
Cherokee delegation, to the Secretary of War, 
dated January 28, 1833, volume 10, page 63: 

“Itis sufficient to state, that it has been the lot of our 
nation to differ in opinion with the constituted authorities 
of this Government, in regard to that system of policy 
having for its object the general removal of all the Indian 
vibes west of the river Mississippi; and thatit has been our 
misfortune to find the President of the United States enter- 
taining views adverse to ours, upon the question of those 
rights which our nation claims, and heretofore have peace- 
ably enjoyed, from time immemorial, and which have been 
cae recognized by the treaties now existing with the 
oe States. In the course of these events, the State of 
~corga assumed to herself the right to extend and exercise 

jurisdiction over all that portion of our territory called ‘ the 
ertases limits of G .’ The nature and effects of 

¢ laws adopted by her Legislature, to operate upon our 
people, are well known. Our nation being strenuously op- 
posed to a change of location, and the officers of the Go - 
ernment having withheld the enforcement of the intercourse 
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They took firm ground, that they || 
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tien was driven to the necessity of employing counsellors- 


at-law, for asserting our legal rights betore the courts of the | 


United States, and we have had the consolation, amidst our 
difficulties, to see that we have not been deceived in the opin- 
ion entertained of those rights, when the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal of the country decided that the laws of Georgia, ex- | 
tending jurisdiction over our territory, are repugnant to the | 
laws, treaties, and Constitution of the United States, and 
were null and void. Yet, with deep regret, have we wit- 
nessed and felt the illegal proceedings of Georgia, with in- 
creasing severity ; at the same time, the protecting arm of | 
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ie from the period of the discovery, the practice, if not || aet of Congress, and the treaties for our protection, our na- || two Governments, and to endanger the safety of the many 


blessings whichthey enable us to enjoy.”’ 


I introduce this to show the difficulties, which 


i the Administration had to contend with at that 


time, and the 


Een which existed among the 
neighboring In 


ian tribes in consequence of it. 


| The efforts of the Administration were acknowl- 


the Federal Government withdrawn, and the annuity sti- |! 


pend, due to our nation by treaties, withheld, and from the 
mere claim of the right to exercise jurisdiction, the right of 
surveying, disposing of, and occupying our lands by force, 


| have since been asserted by Georgia, and measures are now 


in train for the consummation of the unjust deed. 
= * 7 * t . * 


“¢ Now, in the discharge of the duties intrusted to us, | 


we ask leave to say, that notwithstanding the various per- 


| plexities which the Cherokee people have experienced 


under the course of policy pursued towards our nation, 
they are uushaken in their objections to a removal west of 
the river Mississippi; and on the question of our rights, 
and the justice of our cause, their minds are equally un- 
changeable.”’ 


To this letter the chiefs were answered by the 
War Department, that the Government could not 


interfere between the Cherokees and the authori- | 


ties of the State of Georgia, and were referred for 
the views of the Administration to the President’s 
message to the Senate of February 22 


amy 


1831. [| 
| hold it in my hand. That message took the ground | 


that the States had the right to extend their juris- | 
diction over the Indian tribes, and that the Execu- | 


tive had no power to interfere with them. 
placed the Indians in such a condition, that they 


| could not remain in Georgia without coming into 


conflict with the State authorities. 
some extracts: 


I will read 


It | 


‘From a view of the acts referred to, and the uniform 
practice of the Government, it is manifest that, until re- | 


cently, it has never been maintained that the right of juris- 
diction by a State over Indians within its territory was 


subordinate to the power of the Federal Government. That | 
doctrine has not been enforced, nor even asserted, in any || 
of the States of New England, where tribes of Indians have | 


resided, and where a few of them yet remain. 
have been left to the undisturbed control of the States in 
which they were found, in conformity with the view which 
has been taken of the opinions prevailing 7 

t 


the clear interpretation of the act of 1802. n the State of 


These tribes | 


to 1789, and | 


New York, where several tribes have resided, it has been | 


the policy of the Government to avoid entering into quasi 
treaty engagements with them, barely appointing commis- 
sioners occasionally, on the part of the United States, to 
facilitate the objects of the State in its negotiations with 
them. 

‘The steps taken to prevent intrusion upon Indian lands 


had their origin with the commencement of our Govern- || 
| ment, and became the subject of special legislation in 1802, 


with the reservations which have been mentioned in favor 
of the jurisdiction of the States. With the exception of 
South Carolina, who has uniformly regulated the Indians 
within her limits witheut the aid of the General Govern- 
ment, they have been felt within all the States of the South, 
without being understood to affect their rights or prevent the 
exercise of their jurisdiction, whenever they were in a situ 

ation to assume and enforce it. 


edged by Governor Lumpkin, in a letter dated 
May 31, 1833, addressed to the Secretary of War, 
in which he speaks of the codperation between the 
State and Federal officers. He says: 


** Before this reaches you, you will have learned through 
other channels the result of the late Cherokee conneil. You 
will also have discovered the use which I have made of the 
means which you were so kind as to afford me to dispel the 
delusions imbibed by the Cherokees, through the false state- 
ments of bad men and evil counsellors. From the report 
of General Glasscock, who attended the council as my agent, 
and letters which [ have received from Major Currey, special 
agent of the United States, L entertain no doubt of the good 
effects which have and will result from what transpired at 
the late council. It has afforded a favorable opportunity, 
which has been well improved, both by the agents of the 
Federal and State Governments, to enlighten the minds of 
the Cherokee people by the force of truth and documentary 
evidence, which will hereafter prevent the recurrence of 
practicing upon them gross and deceptive falsehoods, in re- 
gard to the real state of their present affairs. Everything is 


| now harmonious and well understood upon this subject be- 


enforce Georgia, though materially | 
concerned, has, on this principle, forborne to spread her legis~ | | terested in the cause of the Indians, Mr. Freling- 


lation further than the settlements of her own white citizens, | 


until she has recently perceived within her limits a people 
claiming to be capable of self-government, sitting in legis- 


lative council, organizing courts, and administering justice. | 


To disarm such an anomalous invasion of her sovereignty, 


she has declared her determination to execute her own laws | 


throughout her limits—a step which seems to have been 
anticipated by the proclamation of 1783, and which is per 

fectly consistent with the nineteenth section of the act of 
1802. According to the language and reasoning of that sec- 
tion, the tribes to the south and the southwest are not only 


‘surrounded by settlements of the citizens of the United || 


States,’ but are now also ‘ within the ordinary jurisdiction 
ot the individual States.’ They became so from the mo- 


| of General Jackson. 
| addressed to Governor Gayle, October 


| well resist. 


' any more than the Senate? 


tween the agents of the Federal and State Governments ; 
and the important duty which now presents itself is, to use 
to the best advantage the means under our control, in briug- 
ing to the most speedy and happy issue the great and benev- 
olent object of removing the Indians beyond the limits of 
the States, the only hope of rescuing them from speedy ex- 
termination. Circumstances now place much of the re- 
sponsibility of what remains to be done in regard to the 
Indians who still remain in Georgia upon the authorities of 
the State. The present Administration of the Federat Gov- 
ernment has performed every duty in endeavoring to fulfill 
the compact of 1802. Whaat remains to be done depends 
very much upon a judicious management of State author- 
ity. Under this view of the subject, | hope I shall not be 
considered as assuming too much in mingling my efforts 
with yours in accomplishing the same desired object.” 

That is the view of the authorities of Georgia 
upon the conduct of the General Government in 
the discharge of its duty during the administration 
In like manner, in a letter 
22, 1833, 
he was informed that— 

*‘ The right of the State of Alabama to extend its juris- 
diction over the district in question is fully admitted.’ 

Now, let me remark in respect to the nature of 
the treaty, with which the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee found so much fault, that it was pressed 
upon the Government by the whole State of Ala- 
bama—a pressure which no Administration could 
The President of this body was pres- 
ent, and was one of those, who urged the forming 
of the treaty. It was ratified by the Senate unan- 
imously. ‘There wasgnot cne opposing voice 
against it. How, then, is that Administration re- 
sponsible, even if it was an improvident treaty, 
Why, sir, one of the 
purest men in this country, and one of the most in- 


huysen, of New Jersey—I did not recollect it until 
the honorable President of the Senate brought it 
to my recollection—was here the whole time, act- 
ing on behalf of the Indians, and was satisfied 
with the treaty from the begenning to the end, and 
most gratified at its execution. You willobserve, 
in looking at the signatures of the witnesses to the 


| treaty, the names of Colonel King, and Judge 


ment the laws of the State were extended over them, and | 


the same result follows the similar determination of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. The States have, each, a right to 
claim in behalf of their position, now, on this question, the 
same respect which is conceded to the other States of the 


| Union. 


“ Towards this race of people I entertain the kindest feel- 
ings, and ain not sensible that the views which I have taken 
of thir true interests, are less favorable to them than those 
which oppose their emigration to the West. Years since I 
stated to them my belief, thatif the States chose to extend 
their laws over them, it would not be in the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent it. My opinion remains the 
same ; and | can see no alternative for them, but that oftheir 
removal to the West, or a quiet submission to the State laws. 
If they prefer to remove, the United States agree to defray 
their expenses, to supply them the means of transportation, 
and a year’s support aftegthey reach their new homes—a 
provision too liberal and 
jusfice. Either course promises them peace and happiness, 
whilst an obstinate perseverance in the effort to maintain 
their possessions, independent of the State authority, cannot 
fail to render their condition still more helpless and miser- 
able. Such an effort ought, therefore, to be discountenanced 
by all who sincerely sympathize in the fortunes of this 
peculiar people, and especially by the political bodies of 
the Union, as calculated to disturb the harmony of the 


ind to deserve the stamp of in- | 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Wilkins, then a member of Congress from Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and, I believe, the whole 
Alabama delegation. 

The honorable Senator from Tennesseeasked me 


| whether the Indians were compelled to emigrate? 


| them to emigrate? 


I said no. Why, how could you have compelled 
Would you have used coer- 
cion? We had already said to the Indians, ex- 
pressly, in a letter from the Secretary of War, 


dated January 16, 1832, to the chiefs of the Creek 


| tribe then in Washington, that they would not be 


| 


compelled to go. After stating the inducements 
for removal, and among others, that they would 
become citizens of Alabama, the letter proceeds: 

“ But, if you choose to remain, so be it; no one will com- 
pel you to go; no furce will be applied. You will be as 
free to stay as we are.” 

Allow me to say, that the moral sense of the 
country would not have justified the Administra- 
tion in driving them away by force. We couid 
not have justified ourselves to the country, and to 
the world, in taking such a course. The iden, 
then, of employing coercion, contrary to the assent 
of the Indians, was totally out of the question; 
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and we never could have made a treaty with them 
had such a clause been inserted in it. 
have effectually prevented all further operations. 
So much for coercion. nid 

In other treaties, where provision was made for 
the removal of the Indians, they assented volun- 
tarily to the removal. 
the removal of all that were willing to go. It 
manifested the wish of the Government of the 
United States that they should go. It dealt lib- | 


erally with them—gave them a country west of | 


the  Mississippi—provided for the expenses of 
their journey, an 


f| 


It would || “milies. 
| 


made provision for keeping || 


Depredations by Creek Indians— 


“Ist. By a commutation, to be allowed to individuals or 


**2d. By persons to be appointed and paid by the United 
States, 

‘* 3d. By arrangement, to be made among yourselves, by 
| which some of those who are competent to the undertaking, 


|| may remove all your people at a rate to be fixed. 


ae : || ‘Sth. That subsistence shall be provided by the United 
This treaty provided for | : aaa 


| States, for the term of one year, after you reach your desti- 
nation. 
| 9th. That an annuity, proportioned to the value of the 
cession you may make, be secured to you. 
10th. Thatall the improvements upon ceded territory, 
which add real value to the land, be appraised and paid for. 
*‘1lth. That ample provision be made for the support of 
schools and teachers, and of blacksmiths, &c., for the sup- 
| ply of steel and iron, and for the erection of mills, school- 





them when there, and urged upon them to go. 
But it was to be a voluntary bargain between us 
and the small remnant of a mighty tribe. It 
stopped short at the point of force; and are we to 
be Hamed for that at this day? Surely not, Mr. 
President; surely not. 

What did the Creek Indians ask for? I will 
show yeu. I will show you theirdemands. In 
a letter from their chiefs to me, as Secretary of 
War, dated March 19, 1832, they say: 


*‘ Iw the first place, we call your attention to the many 
reservations wanted: ‘To each head chief, five sections ; to 
each chief, two sections; and to all heads of families, one 


section ; and to individuals without families in the like man- | 
ner. Four reservations, containing two sections each, to be 


reserved to the king of towns for the use of town-houses. 
Reservations will be required for white men having Indian 


wives, to be under the same rules and regulations as that of || circumstances rendering such a measure proper and within 


the red people. The reservations occupied by our present 
agent, Colone! Crowell, we want reserved to him for his 
many and long services to us as a nation and as individ- 
uals; he has expended much labor and money thereon. A 
reserve of one section will be required to the nation, includ- 
ing the mills on ‘Tallapoosa river, built by Barron Dubous, 
and for the said Dubous to be paid for a!l expense and laborin 
building them. Several other reservations will be required 
for Indians and other persons not herein mentioned.’’ 


They further demanded, “that the territory 
‘should be surveyed; and when the selections are 
‘made, no sale to be deemed valid but with the 


‘assent of the head chiefs, with the agent forming | 


‘a board, and with the approbation of the Presi- 
‘dent, and that tne reservations be exempted from 
‘ taxation.” 

They also say, ‘* We wish to retain our old cus- 
toms and laws in relation to our local and internal 
affairs.’’ 

They demanded also money for roads and 
bridges. 


Provision for education and for the purchase of | 


steel and iron and the employment of blacksmiths. 
That future annuities should be received by the 
chiefs, and distributed by them. 


That certain judgments against the chiefs should | 


be paid. 


That all the debts due by individuals should be | 


paid, together with losses of property. 
‘That intruders should be removed, and that cer- 
tain ferriages should be paid. 


The above demands were stated to be in consid- 
_For the pending one 
equire, asa further consid- || 


eration of past cessions. 
they said, ‘*‘ We shall r 
eration, a sum of money in addition to everything 
mentioned, to be divided as may be agreed on by 
the contracting parties,hereafter.”’ 
The following reply was made to them: 
Extract of a Te 
of War, dated April 17, 1832: 


“The President is willing to enter into an arrangement 
for yourremoval west of the Mississippi, upon the following 
general principles: 

* Ist. That a country, sufficiently extensive and fertile, 
shall be distinetly marked out, west of the Territory of 
Arkansas, for you and for your brethren, where they now 
are. 

‘2d. That this country shall be conveyed to you by pat- 
ents, under the provisions of the act of Congress of May 28, 
1830; and that it shall be forever without the boundaries of 
any State or Territory. 

** 3d. That you shall have all the powers of self-govern- 
ment, so far as may be compatible with that general super- 


visory authority, which it is necessary Congress should | 


exereise over you. 


‘4th. ‘That you shall have the privilege of appointing an 
agent, who shall reside at Washington, to communicate to 
the Government your claims and wishes, and who shall be 
paid by the United States. 

‘Sth. That, if Congress assents to the measure, you shall 
b» allowed a delegate to that body, and shall, also, when 
your improvement and other circumstances will permit, and 
when Cougnige think proper, be placed in the relation of a 

erritory. 

“6th. That all white persons, unless specially authorized 
by the laws of the United States, shall be excluded from 
Cth Tee hall 

“7th. That you s remove to your new country at the 
expense of the United States, in either of the following modes 
you may prefer: iy aie 


houses, churches, council-houses, and houses for a few of 
your principal chiefs. 

‘12th. That a rifle and equipments be given to each male 
adult; that a quantity of blankets be allowed to your fami- 
lies, together with axes, plows, hoes, wheels, cards, and 
looms. > 

‘13th. That your stock be valued, and paid for by the 
United States. 

‘14th. That the annuities due to you, by former treaties, 
be paid to you west of the Mississippi. 

“15th. That provision be made for your orphan children. 

16th. That protection be guarantied to you against hos- 
tile efforts of any other indians. 

“17th. It is the wish of the President that all your people 
should remove, and he is therefore unwilling that any reser- 
vations ofland should be made in the ceded territory. Still, he 








tter from Lewis Cass, Secretary || 


would not make this an indispensable condition, but would 
agree, should it be found necessary, that reservations should 
be made for a few of your people, in situations, and under 


the scope of his legal authority. But your people must dis- 
tinctly understand, that those who remain will become 
citizens of the State, in which they may reside; and that 
all the relations between them and the United States, 
founded upon their previous circumstances as Indians, 
must cease. 

“< To the Cherokees, East of the Mississippi.” 


am - 


These were the offers made to the Creek In- 
dians. [ will say, that, under other circumstances, 
| it would have been difficult to have brought any 
Administration to make such a treaty. The im- 
| providence of the treaty consisted in the amount 
| to be given—an amount far greater than we had 
| been actustomed to give; but it was done in con- 

sequence of the peculiar position of these Indians. 
| Here were five millions of land in the center of 
Alabama, exposed to all the difficulties that must 
occur, where a considerable portion of Indians 
are living together. Their old laws and customs 
| were abrogated by the State authorities, and the 
State extended its jurisdiction over them. It is 
not possible that they could live there under these 
circumstances, unless some extraordinary meas- 
| ures were taken, not only to protect, but to im- 
prove them. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee has 
gone into the causes of the war. What does he 
| state them to be? I have the reports of the com- 
missioners appointed by the President, under the 
authority of an act of Congress, to investigate the 
cause, of those difficulties. What do they report? 
Governor Clay, October 27th, 1837, says: 


** So far as I am able to judge from the communications 
|, of individuals, or from indications of public sentiment as 
|| expressed at public meetings, and otherwise, it seems to me 
|| the opinion prevails extensively, if not almost universally, 

that the frauds and forgeries practiced upon the Indians ‘to 
|| deprive them of their lands, were among the principal causes 
which excited them to hostilities.”’ 


Governor Schley, of Georgia, October 7, 1837, 
after adverting to the lazy, dissolute habits ‘‘of 
the great majority of the Creek Indians,’’ and 
| their consequent want, as among the causes of 
the troubles, adds: 


_ Public opinion has, in some sections of the State, as- 
| Signed as a principal cause of hostilities, the frauds which 
are alleged to have been committed on the Creeks in the 
|| purchase of their lands.” 








| 
| 
} 
} 


Mr. Balch, one of the commissioners, attrib- 
utes the cause of the troubles to the settled ani- 
mosity of the Indians against the whites; to 
|| ‘* the multiplied frauds which had been perpetrated 

upon them by individual white men.” 

_Mr. Crawford maintains that “public opinion 
‘in this lately-harassed district imputes to fraud 
‘committed upon the Indians in the transfer of 
‘their reservations, a large énfluence in excitin 
‘them to hostility, and this impression is obvi- 
‘ously well founded.”’ 

_Mr. BERRIEN. The Senator from Michi- 
gan, as'I understand, has alluded toa portion of 

| the statement of Mr. Balch, which ascribes these 
hostilities exclusively to the frauds, which were 
committed on the Indians. 
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| the strongest causes of the hostilities, 


| were led to commit the acts of aggression 


| 





—_—— 


Mr. CASS. No, sir; 1 said expressly that it 


| was one of the causes which he enumeraied 


Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. Balch States, as one of 


th 
starvation to which the Indians had ak vider 


and he refers to other causes by which the pas- 
sions of the Indians were in amed, and the 


plained of. He enumerates three causes, ae 

Mr. CASS. I have Mr. Balch’s report here 
He gives three causes for the hostilities; one js the 
settled animosity of the Indians against the whites. 
the other is the multiplied frauds committed Upon 
them; and the third is the state of distress t 
which they had been reduced. These are the coy. 


| densed views of Mr. Balch. 


I will not go over the statement which | made 
the other day, with respect to this treaty. [ holq 
in my hand the reports of the commissioners 
These reports show that never, in the whole history 


_ of our [ndian difficulties, were there anything like 


the frauds which were committed in this case. 
Mr. Balch says: 


‘The practice of ‘ personation’ was not unusual, [p. 


| dians were bribed to appear before the agents, and declare 


that they were the owners of reserves belonging to others 
’ 


| and they were permitted to acknowledge contracts for tie 


sale of the same. 

‘* Although many frauds were perpetrated throughout the 
year 1834, of the existence of which the agents were ap- 
prised, still it was difficult to detect and defeat them. Those 
who were engagedin plundering these unlettered sayages 
were emboldened by success, and early in 1835 a plan was 
concocted to sweep off from them all the reserves that re. 
mained uncertified, amounting to more than fifteen hundred, 
In the letter of the late Eli S. Shorter, a copy whereof is 
hereto annexed, marked C, this purpose is darkly hinted at. 


, In another letter from the same individual, annexed hereto, 
| marked D, hisintentions are openly avowed. Inithe pours 


forth his grief and distraction of mind at the signal success 
of the ‘Columbus Land Company,’ in their accomplish- 
ment of their work of cruelty and crime. 

“He urges his subalterns to accelerated speed; charges 


| them to encamp their Indians out of sight of the road ; di- 
| rects them to be sure to bring two old Indian women with 


them to the scene of action; and announces the appalling 


| fact, that their rivals had at least four hundred Indians en- 
| camped round the hill near the office of the certifying agent. 


** At the same time a letter, on the same subject, was 
written by one Benjamin P. Tarver to M. A. Cravens, a 
copy of which is hereto annexed, marked E. On the 25th 
of March, 1835, one Elijah Corley addressed a letter to Scott 


, & Cravens, a copy whereof is hereto annexed, marked F. 


* [t will be perceived, that in the oath, a copy of which 
is annexed, the following words are employed: ‘ And he, 
deponent, believes that the Indian who has been introduced 


| before the agent, is the true holder of the location described 


in the following deed.’ Subsequently to 1834, in many 
instances these material words were omitted, and another 


| form introduced, a copy of which is hereto annexed, marked 


G. Conclusive evidence of the boldness with which these 
frauds were perpetrated, may be found in the statements of 
Jesse H. Garrett, Colonel J. B. Hogan, and M. 8. Booth, 
copies whereof are hereunto appended, marked H, [, and 

The report of Judge Crawford, now on the 
Bench of this District, is to the same effect. He 
says: 

“ These frauds have become of the most flagrant charac- 


| ter, disgraceful in the highest degree to those who perpe- 


trated them, and unjust in a ruinous extent to those upon 
whom they were practiced. It is difficult to imagine a state 
of things more discreditable than that which existed in the 
Creek country for a short time, in respect to the sale of 
Indian locations. The thirst for gain appears to have im- 


| pelled men to the cool and deliberate conception of schemes 


for plundering the improvident and ignorant savage of his 
property. The simplicity and credulity of the real holders 
now served the purpose of the designing; and again and 
more frequently Indian villainy, trained for the occasion, 
was the instrument used. In the former cases, the consid- 
eration money was paid in the presence of the agent, and 
obtained afterwards on some pretense from the Creek who 
had signed a contract for his land ; in the latter, one Indian 


| was made to assume the name and character of another, 


| the real owner of the reservation, and to pass through the 
| necessary forms of its conveyances for hire—being paid five 


or ten dollars for his services in this Miquitous business; 
while the true reservee was miles distant, unsuspicious of 
the toil that was gathering around him. The knowledge 
of these transactions was not confined to the white res- 
idents, as the correspondence of the Creek chiefs with your 
Department in 1835 fully shows, Many, or a few, such 
instances would lead to the conviction in savage minds that 
all had been despoiled, even where an adequate consider- 
ation had been paid and received ; and all the feelings ne- 
cessary to the sad transaction of the = spring and summer 
would be vated by the reflections consequent upon 
this belief. is influence was unquestionably potent. It 
was natural it should be so. Unable to comprehend, and 
too willing to part with them for a disproportionate consid- 
eration, the Indians are still, without poeedy appreciating, 
tenacious of their landed interests. Though generally 5!- 
lent, they were not unexcited and auditors of 
what was passing. They stood upon their own land, while 
the currents and eddies of frauds were flowing and whirl- 
ing around them with such dity and force as to threaten 
the undermining of the below their feet. Is it won- 
derful that in their cabins it should be the subject of con- 
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SENATe. 


versation ?—in their social meetings, of spirited remark ?—at stop. An Indian knows how to die, but he does || me in an attitude which I expressly disclaimed in 
sheir dances and ee aeediey on = not know how to work. He dies with as much || my discussion of this question. 
plain > Among civilized men it is difficult to impose te- ae - any of ihe or names, mnees self- || Mr. CASS. If the honorable Senator from 
debate? . . asl i ible. evolion has won them a place upon the records || Tennessee enters into this discussion under the 
qraint upow & sense of wrong ; with the savage, impossible : t po ‘ é : n under | 
rave no reason for ee that those engaged in en! of history. No one displays more power over || slightest idea that 1 wished to do = injustice, 
way in the purchase o eee took an See eve a |; Himself than an Indian when he is aboutto die. I | he is mistaken. On the contrary, TF entertain to- 
art in blowing the flame about to burst forth. So grave a |] 10, they know how to die. but not h to || ward hi feeli , al S 
aie | should deem myself unjustifiable in making against || Fepeat, they \ » Sut not how to || ward him every feeling of personal respect. 
sny man, unless upon the most clear and cogent proofs.”? || work. If you begin to feed them—if you collect || Mr. BELL. I have no doubt of that at all. 
| 


it together for t 7) ; 
since the Senate met to-day, { have had a con- ne tee me ms pw a spa og 1 I have => aoa that the honorable Senator had 
yersation with a Representative in Congress from |, P pos FOR, P ’ || BO UnINeN 








; heir di ot bent : mes feeling toward myself personally. 

; || when you stop, their distress will begin again. || Mr. CASS. Not the least in the world. 

te Sta ee sce MCCUE aad ter Ge Ratna 9 The game of these Indians in this country had || Mr. BELL. But, nevertheless, the Senator has 
witness of the gross frauds, which were practiced || 


disappeared altogether. It had been swept aay |, presented the course of argument to which I 
the Indians. He said, which [ do not doubt, | before the advance of the white population. If || thought proper to resort the other day, as having 
upon 2s alk af thik Gettlens Wels weelatnuind |i the Government had collected the Indians for the | a bearing, an intention, which I did not give to it, 
that the main y stir anna Ce ait roceed. || Purpose of feeding them, it would have been com- || and which I do not think can be fairly inferred 
honorable site" Wresl re ling of indy nation || poe to continue that practice. It would have || from anything that I said or did. The honorable 
age ae sat aul cee een os oe erpe- || Dea compelled to issue provisions to an unlimited || Senator from Michigan has assumed that | had 
amongst t th a} ctathe? o . fe *P || extent of time. But, besides, what right had the || assailed the policy of the administration of General 
trated, but : . h ues a = “a+ : dt oe |, Administration to introduce such a system? Con- | Jackson in regard to Indian removals generally, not 
known to the w aa hiv aatheit d Pee ee ante a. || gress alone could do it. Congress places at the || confining it to this particular case. lam presented 
his own ey “hy an ble — ‘ate me to say 80 || disposition of the Executive a very small amount |! in the attitude of those who, in both Houses of Con- 
here, like an ble Se _ i f _ T =. ke || of money, with a view to issue provisions under |} gress, and in the country, throughout the period of 
The honorable ny a he I diane Th Be © || very peculiar circumstances, when there is peculiar || General Jackson’s administration, strenucusly op- 
of the Sh m cea the In oie 4 — || distress, but not to continue a great system of fur- || posed his general policy of Indian removal. Now, 
ator I hope ‘D aow me ak saan of naan || nishing tribes of Indians with provisions, which || sir, instead of arraigning the policy of General Jack- 
from the War Seair en on the “ate of Feee~ |! would alike exhaust the resources of the Govern- || son’s administration in regard to Indian removal, 
ing the Indians, "die are er fa aa eaabas |, ment, and be detrimenta’ to the Indians them- || although during a portion of the period when that 
though Maat on a ch, Se ee ar facts. ' t goes to \| selves. operation was most active, I was an opponent of 
the principle, and of cath the Tndin then enter- || There is a singular fact connected with this eneral Jackson’s administration generally, and 
tained of the omer te mee n ‘dana Gainey || matter, which I will explain to the Senate. Not- | on many points of public policy, yet I was a stren- 
with @ oe to rae t eal j ‘d a L White, _ withstanding all that has been said on this subject, || uous advocate for Banenl Jackson’s poiicy of In- 
30, 1832, and is addressed to Judge H. L. I aie | itis a fact, that until the war actually broke out, || dian removal, to the close of hisadministration, and 
then chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian | the whole amount of damages assessed for depre- || whenever the question has been brought up since. 
Affairs. It is ond follows: | dations committed by these Indians, was but $370. || Then it is impossible that, in anything I have said 
adie Riad an ae han fad | The whole amount claimed up to that time, was | in this debate, I could have meant to attack that 
your letter of the 23d instant, respecting the situation of the || but $450. There were one thousand and thirty policy. 


Seminole Indians, in Florida. || persons claiming damages against the Indians. Well, in a more limited sense, what view did | 
The accompanying papers (marked A) exhibit all the in- |) Although these were committed for a period of four || take of the policy of the administration of General 
or concerning the number and condition of these | years—between 1832 and 1836—yet only $450 Jackson? I said that this treaty was unfortunate 
naians. 


The same general causes which are everywhere producing |; Were claimed during that time, and only $370 had | in its provisions; and to that extent the fore- 

want and misery among the Indians, who are placed in | been allowed by the commissioners. Such a fact || knowledge of the Administration, of which the 

immediate contact with our settlements, are operating upon || jg unexampled. Do you believe, that if the In- || honorable Senatof from Michigan constituted a 

oe eee gh nto oe, petench A oS || dians were reduced to the extreme state of distress, || part, may be said to have been attacked. But I 

an unfortunate one, and that there is no game to supply their || Which has been supposed, they would not have || expressly excused the honorable Senator, and the 

wants when their crops fail, either through their own indo- |! committed depredations to an amount greater than || whole Administration, from any intentional viola- 
} 


lence, or the unfavorableness of the season. | $370? If there had been such a degree of distress || tion—from any intentional improvidence in the 
In addition to these considerations, there can be no doubt | I assailed the treaty 


but that the funds which have, from time to time, been ap- || 94 18 supposed, the Indians would have swept the || terms adopted in that treaty. 

plied towards their subsistence, have had a tendency to par- || Whole country; they would have taken all the cattle, || as an unwise, an improvident one, one that 

alyze their exertions, and have taught them to look to the || hogs,and corn they could find. Yet, in four years, || had no doubt had been pressed upon the Adminis- 
tration by the necessity in which the Government 


Government for aid—thus fostering that indolence and im- |) the facts show that they took property to the value | 
providence which so peculiarly mark the Indian character. | 


} : “or , . cS ee 
It will be seen, by adverting to the paper marked B, that the || of but $370, and during the war, to $350,000. The || then stood, in order to prevent collision between 
sums already applied towards the relief of these Indians || thing is obviously impossible on its face, that || the Federal Government and the States, in which 
have been very great, in proportion to their numbers; and, || they could have been drivento war in consequence || these Indian tribes were situated. I said that l could 
in fact, far greater than any similar expenditure which has |) of these distresses, when their distresses only com- || excuse a great deal of improvidence in any experi- 


“ iaciseadunieieanaiaied are worse than useless. Acci- |; Pelled them to commit depredations to the amount || ment under such circumstances. I said I could 


dental causes may produce temporary distress; and, onsuch || of $370 before hostilities actually broke out. || excuse a great deal of improvidence, in the peculiar 
occasions, the Government may very properly interpose for || | have no doubt whatever, that Judge Crawford || circumstances under which the experiment of re- 
the relief of the Indians. But when such a practice is re- || 


| ; . . 

ceind. Onell Wh ade ted bineud ends ibeanene Cetneee | correctly states the causes of the war. It arose || moving the Creek Indians, by peculiar means, was 

a ( a 8 B “* . . j 

Seen 2 ae : - |, from the condition of the Indians; from their state || resorted to. But, nevertheless, my argument was, 

supplies, they will necessarily sink into an abject and de- | : ; i| . erg ; 

pendent condition. || of distress; from the frauds which had been com- || that, while I made these admissions, the greater 
There is reason to believe that these Indians would enter } mitted upon them; and from all those injuries and || was the justice on the side of these claimants, in 

| 


and for their removal to the district assigned for the perma- 


into a treaty for the relinquishment of their lands in Florida, || insults and aggressions, by which a high-minded || seeking at the hands of the Government, indemnity 
nent establishment of the Creeks, west of the Mississippi. 


eople are in a state of desperation, driven to the || from consequences which I stated, seemed to me 
Certainly, if their condition has been, and is, such as we || last extremity. I do not believe that any one of | inevitable from the nature.of the provisions of the 
have reason to believe, a ger i from the || these causes, singly, produced the war; but I be- || treaty, and which, I think, might have been con- 
present scene of their sufferings, and join their countrymen, || 1; : ee | sidered as inevitable by all, unless th ov 
who are stated to possess, in abundance, the necessaries of | | lieve the Indians were ea and all 7 ee . ded with d 7 , f ti eG ee 
life, the sooner will they escape from these periodical visit- | causes were magnified by the system, and by the || proceeded with a degree of caution and circum- 


ations. }, frauds which were committed upon them. nder || spection, in the execution of the treaty, which 
Having no doubt but that such should be their course, the 


Ss . ee : : | these circumstances, they were driven to hostili- || could hardly be expected of that Administration, 
President has directed that a negotiation be immediately || 13... | in the midst of the turmoils and distraction of per- 
opened for this purpose ; and instructions have already been || : | . Saas . 
prepared with that view. Mr. President, I was about to enter upon the | haps one of the most agitating periods of our 

The person intrnsted with this negotiation has been di- | consideration of the questions connected with the |, history. It was a time when the questions of 


rected, if the Indians enter inte an arrangement upon the | claim for damages presented before the Senate, || nullification, the currency, and the removal of the 
Guing ilipn-n-sunty teeke.saantiogs weet aaaaniae | but I shall decline todoso. I think I have said || deposits, were mixed with the policy of the re- 
sert a stipulation in the treaty for the payment. But if they || sufficient. I haveconfined my observations to the || moval of the large Indian tribes of the South, un- 


refuse, he has been instructed to inform them that the Gov- || general facts connected with the course of the Ad- || der a threatened conflict with State authority, 
ernment deems it wholly useless to provide these supplies, | 


on it end ’ nA || ministration of General Jackson, in the extinction || engrossed almost exclusively the attention of the 
en tee a of the Indian title to the lands of the Creeks: I || administrators of the Government, and of public 

As soon as the result is knovn, it shall be communicated || intended to have said much more, but I shall not | men generally. I believe, that evenas mapervneen 
to the committee, with a view to an appropriation, if thatbe || do so. || as were the features of this treaty, yet if the Gov- 
j 
i 


necessary ; and if not, then for such a course as Congress ernment had given its attention closely and vigil- 
may CMak proper to adept. Mr. BELL said: Mr. President, I am sorry to || antly to the proper execution of it, these depreda- 





eee eaynente LEWIS CASS. | have occasion, and, as I think it will be shown, | tions never would have occurred. But, without 

To the Hon. Huon L. Wire, an occasion presented unnecessarily by the hon- || that particular and special attention which the 
an Committee on Indian Affairs, U. S. Senate. || orable Senator from Michigan, to occupy a little || nature of these provisions called for, I say the 

These are the views of the then Administration || more time than I contemplated as necessary or im- || consequence that did ensue was inevitable. 

connected with the furnishing of provisions to the || portant in the further discussion of the proposition || Now, I must say to the honorable Senator from 
Indians. You cannot feed a tribe of Indians with || which has been submitted. The honorable Sena- || Michigan, that when he has thought proper to 
safety; for if you commence they will expect you || tor from Michigan has taken some positions which || charge that I made an assault on the general pol- 
to continue it; and where are youto stop? If you || I think are not warranted by the facts of the case, || icy of Indian removal adopted by General Jack- 
do not stop till the distress ceases, you will never and he has moreover thought proper to present | son’s administration, he has not exercised his 
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'| culties commenced, the Administration advertised i making such reservations was common fi 


certainly has had some bias in 
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his mind which led him to believe that in the de- | the three millions of acres ceded by the treaty of | 


fense of General Jackson’s general policy on the 
subject, he might illustrate and bring to mind the 
firmness and the consistency with which he him- 


self had always supported a great rere chief | 


in this country. I cannot see any other sufficient 
and adequate motive in arraigning me as attacking 


General Jackson’s general policy of removal, to || 


which, indeed, I gave my support throughout. 
My only attack was with regard tothe providence 
and the wisdom of the provisions of this particu- 
lar treaty of 1832. 

Ido not care to pursue much further any re- 
marks in reply to what the hondrable Senator 
from Michigan has thought proper to allege as to 
my attack upon the policy of General Jackson’s 


administration; but, in my judgment of this ques- || 


tion, although I defer greatly to the arguments of 
the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- 
R1EN,]} in laying so much stress on the act of 1837, 
ye l ete, rae when at last you come to fully in- 
vestigate the matter, this claim can only be allowed 
= the ground that the provisions of the treaty 
of 1832, and the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment in executing them, necessarily and inevitably 
led to the depredations for which the citizens of 
Alabama and Georgia now claim indemnity. My 
argument is, that ass citizens were invited to go 
and take possession of the country before any 
portion of the Indians had removed. There were 
twenty-three thousand of the Indians, including 
their siaves, in aterritory of no very large extent, 
when a population of perhaps thirty or forty thou- 
sand whites poured in upon their lands. We do 
not know the precise number, but we do know 
that the country was full of white settlers. We 


|| 1832, not taken up by reservations, for sale at 
| publie auction, aaa which, by the terms of the 
| treaty, white settlers were at liberty to go in and 
occupy. The facts are abundant to prove that the 
| whole country was swarming with white settlers, 
| even before that time. 

It is important to remember, that these settlers, 
| who came and purchased these three millions, were 
| dispersed over the whole country, mingling with 


| 
| 
| 





— 


or 

time, and had become a very vicious one, sty 
honorable Senator well knows. [t is a prac; ; 
which has now been abandoned altogether, or . 
a very great extent. I did say that this was the 
first instance in the execution of the policy of the 
removal of tribes of Indians situated in any of the 
States of the Union, in which, instead of obtain. 
ing from them a stipulation to remove within 4 
given time—in which, instead of insisting jy an 
article of the treaty that they should remove, tj, 


| the reservations taken by the Indians. AnIndian |} Government had resorted to the means of admit. 


| 

i 

| family might thus be surrounded by two or three 
| white settlers, who purchased under the Govern- 
| ment sale. The proportion was two Indians to 
| three whites. There was no demarcation—no dis- 
'| eriminations between Indian settlements and white 


| 


\| 


| 
} 


I 


} 


| 


separate reservations of the Indians. They were | 


| thrown in together, pell-mell, without any dis- 

crimination as to district or section of country. It 
| is upon this ground, mainly, that I base this amend- 
| ment. [tis upon theground, that the Government, 


j 
settlements, except the lines which marked out the 
| 
} 
| 
j 


| by the provisions of that treaty, and the man- | 


| ner in which it executed them, led naturally, and | 


] 7 necessary consequence, to these depredations. 
| Now, I contend that the Government has no right 
| to say that there has been war—it has no right to 
| say that there has been a public war, and that its 

|| citizens have no right to come forward and claim 
| indemnity for their property lost by the ravages of 
| that war. If it be war, who produced it? That 

|| is the gist of the controversy between the honor- 


| able Senator from Michigan and myself, at last. | 
|| Who produced that war? Who laid the founda- | 


| tion for it? Who were those, who, when fore- 
|| warned of the consequences, folded their arms, 


know that from a very early day after the treaty || indifferent to the calls for military protection, and 


was made, they were invited to go in and take 
possession of the Indian country, and before the In- 
dians had removed, or even before any large por- 
tion of them had ee any disposition to 


remove. Whatever may have been done at a subse- | 
quent period, I say that at the time the white popu- | 
to enter upon the Indian terri- | est ¢ 
tory, there was no disposition manifested by theg| the honorable Senator from Michigan. 


lation was invite 


tribe generally to emigrate. 

Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator per- 
mit me to ask him who invited the whites there? 

Mr. BELL. I say that the Government of the 
United States, in the provisions of the treaty, and 
in the subsequent acts of the Administration in 
execution of the treaty, invited white settlers into 
the country. The fifth article of the treaty pro- 
vides, that all intruders shall be inhibited until the 


country was surveyed, and until the reservations | 


stipulated for the heads of families should be se- 
lected, and that as soon as the country was sur- 
veyed, and the reservations were selected, the 
stipulation against intruders should not apply to 
the remainder of the country; but that it should 
then be open to the white population. Thus, by 
the express terms of the treaty, white settlers were 
invited to go and occupy the country. 

Now, does the honorable Senator know what 
portion of this country was not claimed as neces- 
sary for Indian reservations? Three fifths of the 
whole of the territory ceded remained, after every 
head ofan Indian family belonging to the tribe had 
taken his reservation. There were about five 
millions of acres in the territory altogether. There 
were about twenty-three thousand Indians, or 
twenty-one thousand exclusive of blacks. There 
were upwards of six thousand reservations to be 
selected, according to the terms of the treaty, 
which consumed upwards of two millions of acres, 
or about two fifths of the whole. But that is not 


the only material view to be taken of that part of | 
These reservations were not con- | 
fined to any particular district. These two millions | 
of acres selected and set apart for the heads of the | 


the question. 


Indiawfamilies, were distributed in detached parcels 
over the whole territory ceded. A population 
from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the Ca- 
rolinas, flewed in by thousands; and from the 
statements I have seen, it appears that this influx 
of white settlers comtieiahell as soon as the treaty 
was made. 

In further ay to the question of the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, as to who invited the white 
settlers to go into this territory, I state, that in 
1834, and more than two years before these diffi- 


|| for supplies of provisions necessary to subsist the 
Indians, and relieve them from the temptation to 
||} commit depredations upon the property of the 
|| whites ? 

Sir, I do not intend to pursue this argument fur 
| ther than I did the other day, and I did not wish 
to press it then, but for the earnest opposition of 
But I 
| must say to the honorable Senator, as a compo- 
| nent part of the Administration which had charge 
|| of the subject, that he stood by and saw the clouds 
gathering which he was admonished would soon 
break forth into a storm, and yet he sent neither 
|| supplies for the subsistence of the starving Indians, 
|| nor troops to protect the whites against their dep- 
\| redations. That is the distinct allegation which I 
|| make. 
| provoked it in the firstinstance. I say that when 
|| the evidence of rising discontent was furnished to 
|| the Government in abundance, not only in general 
'| terms, but in detail, it disregarded the signs of ap- 
|| proaching hostilities until they actually com- 
|| menced; and, now, it is said that there was a war, 
|| and the Senator from Michigan maintains that 
|| there is no principle upon which these people can 
| claim indemnity betaling there was a war. I re- 
| peat, that if there was war, it was produced by 
| the action of the Government. The citizens of 
| the United States wereinvited by your policy—by 
the provisions of the treaty itself—by the sales 





| 
| of the lands not reserved by the treaty—to set- 


|| tle the country ceded by that treaty while the 


i 


ference from that invitation was, that the Govern- 
|| ment would take the proper steps to protect them 
|| against the depredations of the Indians, and not 
| having done so, the Government must indemnify 
|| the sufferers. 

The Senator said the other day that he would 
demonstrate that I was entirely mistaken in the 
statement, that the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the treaty of 1832 with the Creeks, was 
new. This is a matter not of any great conse- 
quence to the argument itself. It is not of much. 
consequence to put myself right, or to put the 


] Indians continued te occupy it. The natural in- 





honorable Senator in the wrong; but it is of con- 


|| sequence to the investigation of this claim, that I 


should state whether he or myself is really in 
error as to the grounds upon which it rests. My 
argument was, not that this was the first instance 
in which the Government had resorted to reserva- 
tions as a means of inducing Indians to cede a por- 
tion of their territory to the United States. I 
have made no such statement; for the practice of 





If there was war, I say the Government | 





| 


| 





ting the white population to flow in upon them 
with a view of meen te Indians away. Tha; 
was my argument. And I went on with some 
general statements with regard to the manner jn 
which the white population had spr@d themsely., 
over the whole country, without any distinct limi, 
as to territory or district. we statement was 
that in no treaty that had ever been made by the 
Government of the United States with the Indians. 
embracing a cession of their whole~country, had 
the whites been permitted to settle among the |p. 
dians prior to removal. I do not mean to say tha; 
white men were never permitted, to any extent, tp 
go in and settle among the Indians; but | say tha: 
this was the first instance in which the Goverp. 
ment resorted to the expedient of introducing the 
white population as a means of expelling them 
by moral suasion, if you please, or by the neces. 
sities to which it would reduce them after they 
had disposed of their lands—after they had sold 
their reservations, to demonstrate to them, unlet- 
tered, unthinking, improvident savages, as most 
of them were, that their only safety for subsist- 
ence and comfort was to retreat west of the Mis. 
sissippi river. The Government had exhausted 
all its argument in council upon that subject with 
the Indians, and they still said to the Government, 
‘* We will make no treaty which binds us to go 
west.’? The Governmentsaid, ‘* We must havea 
‘treaty with you, and you must cede your coun- 
‘try. The State of Alabama will extend her laws 
‘over you, and there will be a collision between 
‘that State and your Great Father. We must have 
‘some treaty with you. We will give each head 
‘ of a family among you three hundred and twenty 
‘acres of land, provided you cede to us the whole 
‘of your country; but we will not ae to 
‘remove unless you choose to do so.” The In- 
dians agreed to this. They inquired again and 
again, ‘* Will we be forced to remove?’’ The 
honorable Senator himself says he wrote to them 
that they should be as free to stay as to go. The 
novelty of this policy of the Government was re- 
sorting to the influx of white settlers as a means 
of opening to the eyes of the Indians the neces- 
sity of their removal. The Indians protested 
when the treaty was made, that they would not 
remove, and would not make any stipulation re- 

uiring them to remove. The honorable Senator 
rom Michigan, who was required to place his 
signature to the treaty, stated they should not be 
required to remove. The honorable Senator will 
not deny that one of the stipulations of the treaty 
was, that the Indians should not be coerced to 
remove, and he told them afterwards that they 
were as free to remain‘as to go. 

I recur to the issue made with me by the Sen- 
ator in regard to this policy. The honorable Sen- 
ator says I am mistaken in regard to the policy of 
admitting the whites among the Indians. He says 
that the policy had been resorted to before, and he 
referred to the treaty of 1817 with the Cherokees, 
in which the same policy was pursued by the 
Government. Now, was the honorable Senator 
quite candid when he laid down the position thus 
broadly? Was it candid to = that the policy 
adopted in regard to the Cherokee nation in the 
treaty of 1817 was at all similar to this case? Al- 
though there were a number of reservations made, 
as to the Cherokees, can he say that it was an 
analogous case to the treaty of 1832 with the Creek 
nation of Indians? 1 ask him again, does he think 
it was candid to refer to this case? Dees he sup- 
pose the cases are at all parallel? 

In the first piace, in the Creek treaty, the whole 
country was ceded, and every head of a Creek 
family was itted to take a reservation of three 
hundred twenty acres of land, and, moreover, 
provision was wale for the sale of the lands not 
taken up by reservations as fast as they could be 
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surveyed and the reservation selected. The In- || 
dians were also authorized to sell their reserva- || 
tions. Agents were to be appointed to certify to |, 
the fairness and correctness of those sales. In the |, 
same treaty the Creeks were notified that they || 


were not required to remove. Now, look at the | 
| 
i 


treaty of 1817. During the short period, since my 
attention has been cal ed to it, [ have not had time 
to examine all the details of the treaty, and to state 
what proportion of the Cherokee country. was | 
ceded by the treaty of 1817. I had hoped that || 
the honorable Senators from Georgia would have 
recollected what portion of the Cherokee territory \) 
was ceded. We know that the great contest be- |} 
tween the United States and Georgia on the sub- | 
‘ect of the removal of the Indians from the limits li 
of that State, commenced before this time, but the |, 
treaty of 1835 was the final result of that struggle, || 
in which treaty very large and liberal terms were || 
agreed to in order to comply with the guarantee of || 
the Government to extinguish the Indian title to |; 
all the country claimed by them within the limits || 
of Georgia. By the treaty of 1817, but a small || 
portion of the Indian territory was ceded. It was | 
scarcely touched by that treaty, or bY the treaty | 
of 1819, which was made afterwards by Mr. Cal- 
houn. The great body of the territory still re- 
mained free for the occupation of the Cherokee || 
nation, and the United States bound themselves to |! 
prevent the settling of white men among the In- 
dians in all the territory not ceded, without their || 
consent. 
The treaty of 1817, in another aspect of it, has || 
no resemblance to the principles or policy of the || 
treaty of 1832. The treaty of 1817, so faras res- || 
ervations were allowed to the Cherokee Indians, || 
was founded upon the ground of the advanced civil- | 
ization of a number of Cherokee families, and || 
they were allowed to take reservations upon the || 
express condition that they should become citizens | 
of the State in which the territory lay, and be sub- 
ject, in all respects, to the jurisdiction and the laws || 
of the State; and they were believed, at the time, 
to be such as were qualified to become citizens of the || 


} 
} 
} 


of the Cherokee Indians who were very far ad- 
vanced in civilization. Provision was made, that | 
if they did leave the lands after they had occupied 
them, the lands should revert to the United States. 
Instead of imposing restrictions upon them, calcu- 
lated to induce them to remove, they forfeited 
their lands by the treaty of 1817 if they did re- 
move. This shows that there was an entire dif- 
ference in the policy of the two treaties. I wish 
merely to read that clause of the treaty of 1817 
with the Cherokees with regard to reservations. 
It is as follows: 

“ Art. 8. And to each and every head ofan Indian fam- 
ily, on the east side of the Mississippi river, on the lands | 
that are now, or may hereafter be, surrendered to the Uni- 
ted States, who may wish to become citizens of the United 
States, the United States do agree to give a reservation of 
six hundred and forty acres ofland,”? * * * ‘in which they 
shall have a life estate, with a reversion in fee-simple to the || 
widow her dower.’? * * * ‘ Provided, That if any of the || 
heads ef families, for whom reservations may be made, 


should remove therefrom, then, and in that case, the right 
to revert to the United States.”? 


So, then, these reservations were for the benefit || 
of heads of families, who, it was wappoeens were || 
qualified to become citizens of the United States; | 


United States. We know that there were portions 


and there was a penalty of forfeiture of their lands 
attached to theirremoval. Butthe main difference | 
in the features of the two treaties is, that there 
were only fractions, or portions of the Cherokee | 
territory ceded by the treaty of 1817; whereas, by || 
the treaty of 1832, the whole territory claimed by || 
the Creek Indians was ceded. 1) 





referred to by the honorable Senator. The Choc- | 
taw treaty was referred to as the establishment of | 
a similar policy. By the L4tharticle of that treaty 
it was provided that— 

“Each head of # Choctaw family, being desirous to re- 
main and become a citizen of the United States, shall be 
permitted to do so, by signifying his intention to the agent | 
the confirmation of the treaty ; and | 
he or she shall —- be entitled to a reservation of one | 
section.”? * * * «If they reside upon said lands intending 
to become citizens of the Beates, for five years after the rati- 


fication of this treaty, in that case a grant, in fee-simple, 
shall issue.” 


the following stipulations: 
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of its witnesses. He speaks of its having been 
approved by Mr. Frelinghuysen, formerly a 
to be permitted to settle within the nation, ot the landstobe |, Senator from New Jersey. He alluded to a 
sold before the Choctaws remove.” || former distinguished Senator from Tennessee, the 
This treaty was entered into in 1830, just two i late Jud White, as having been present at it: 
— before the treaty with the Creek nation. |, Now, I do ngt see Judge White named as one of 
he Choctaw treaty was for the cession of the || the witnesses. ; 
entire country held by them. There were reser- | Mr. CASS. I did not say he was one of the 
vations allowed to the Choctaws to a considerable | Witnesses; but he was present. 
extent, as we have seen; but those taking reser- Mr. BELL. I have not been able to find his 
vations were to become citizens of the States, if | "ame amang the list. 
they chose, by the very terms of the treaty, while Mr. CASS. He was present when the treaty 


and surveyors shail enter the Choctaw country for that pur- 
pose, conducting themselves properly and disturbing or in- 
terrupting none of the Choctaw people. But no person is 


the great body of the nation expressed their deter- 


mination to remove, and stipulated to do so; but | 
| they still required the Government of the United 


States to prohibit the intrusion of white men until 
their removal was effected. 

And again, there is the treaty with the Chick- 
asaw Indians, made inthe same year in which the 
treat 


was made with the Creek nation of Indians. | 


was negotiated; but he declined to sign his name, 
because, as a Senator, he thought it would be 
hardly proper for him to do so. 

Mr. BELL. I can readily perceive how these 
gentlemen might suppose it possible to avoid collis- 
ions between the white settlers and the Indians, 


| even with the novel provisions of the treaty. In 


the first place, they would conclude that after the 


| —the proceeds of the same to be paid over to them 
|| after deducting costs of survey and sale; never- 


| be offered for sale, and then there shall not be any person | 


| expressed their disposition to remove west of the || 


| with them. But the Creeks refused to make a 


By the treaty of 1832, entered into with the Chick- || Indians sold their reservations and consumed the 
asaws, their whole country was ceded to the Uni- || Proceeds of thesales, before the Government would 
ted States, to be sold for the benefit of the Indians |, Permit them to be brought to a condition of starva- 
tion, which would drive them to hostilities with 
the whites, it would have been in its power to give 


theless in this treaty we find the following article: || them temporary relief. Then, if it should be the 


* Art. 15. The Chickasaws request that no persons be || policy of the jovernment to Use starvation as a 
permitted to move in and settle on their country before the | Means of coercing the removal of these Indians, 


land is sold. It is therefore agreed, thatno person whatso- || those gentlemen may have calculated that the Ex- 
Srvc by manage: nak bencrehsodtecan imaceek. || ceutive of the United States, in conformity with 
try and settle ee aby part of the ceded lands until they shail | the practice and licy of the Government in such 
cases, when sufficiently warned, would station a 
ermitted to settle on any part of the land: which has not |/ sufficient military force to repress the hostility of 
een sold at the time of such settlement.” the Indians and protect the lives and property of 
Thus the Chickasaws stipulated that until their | the white settlers. I can see all that; be sup- 
lands were sold, they were not to be intruded upon. || pose the honorable Senator from Michigan may 
There is this further difference between the treaty i] lates made the same calculations. But the fact is, 
with the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and the one || that neither subsistence was provided for the starv- 
with the Creeks: Both the Choctaws and the || ing Indians, nor a military force provided to re- 
Chickasaws, or the great body of these tribes, || press depredations. 
Now, how does the honorable Senator avoid the 
Mississippi, and so stipulated in the treaties made || force of that argument? He says that it was 
|| neither starvation nor the want of military force 
treaty with the Government of the United States | that led to these depredations; but that they arose 
on any such terms. I refer to this in order to || mainly on account of the gross frauds upon the 
show distinctly the nature of the evidence on which || {ndians by the whites in the purchase of their 


reservations. 


my declaration was based, that this treaty was a || 


novel experiment—there being nothing like it, be- 
fore or since. 





Let us see the force of that argu- 


| ment, and whether the honorable Senator can take 
anything to himself upon that ground. 


|| removed therefrom in the same manner as intruders are || 
|| removed by law from other public lands, wntil the country | 


| compel the Creek ians 


Now, afew words with regard to another treaty, 
i 


By the first article of the treaty of 1832, the | he treaty provided that the contracts for the 
| Creek tribe of Indians cede all their lands east of || sale of the reservations should be certified b 

| the Mississippi to the United States. In the fifth || agents appointed by the Government. It is al- 

article is this further stipulation: || leged that the gross frauds perpetrated in the 

‘* All intruders upon the country hereby ceded, shall be | transfer of those reservations was one ae 

cause of the depredations committed. ill the 

| honorable Senator say that the Government or the 


| # i se i de. | aie . : 
is surveyed and the selections (of reservations) made. After Administration of that day is exempt from all re- 


the country is surveyed and the selections made, this article a : . ae 
| shall not operate on that part of it not included in such | sponsibility to public sentiment, and to the indi- 


| selections.” viduals who lost their property, on the ground of 
The third article of the treaty provides, that the | the default of their own agents? The agents di- 
| reservations made by the heads of families may be || vided the country into three parts, and one of 
| sold by them “ to any other persons fora fair con- |! them, named McHenry, had the hardihood after- 
wards to report to the Government that nineteen 
twentieths of the reservations certified by him 
were fraudulent; and yet the honorable Senator 
4 says the Administration was not responsible. 
he twelfth article is in these words: Why not, sir? The proof is, that this agent must 

«The United States are desirous that the Creeks should || either have been wholly incompetent or dishonest. 
remove to the country west of the Mississippi, and join their || The latter, I believe, is not affirmed of him; but 
countrymen there ; and for this purpose it is agreed, that as |) that he was wholly incompetent for the duties he 
fast as the Creeks are prepared to emigrate, they shall *be || undertook to perform, no man in Georgia or Ala- 


removed at the i of the United States: Provided, | cei: te anywhere ahse, denies. “Ses “wa he? 
, ’ . ; 


however, that this aul not be construed so as to a 
emigrate, but they shall be free | He was taken, as far as I could perceive at the 
to ge ov chagy ar hey plome.” || time, on account of his being a warm partisan in 
Now, I say that this was a policy which was || some county in the north of Alabama, and the 
novel. It was an improvident policy. I say it | job of certifying the contracts for the sale of the 
was most unwise, and that a gentleman of as large | reservations by the Indians, was given to him; 
experience in Indian affairs as the honorable Sena- i and with no associates, because it seems those 
tor from Michigan, and of the then President of || agents were at liberty to take separate districts 
the United States, ought to have foreseen that the || and certify separately. This man, with no 
state of things likely to arise under such a treaty || known competency for such a business, not 
would lead to hostilities between the whites and || known to the country as a man of business, wns 
the Indians. Knowing, as they did, the Indian || appointed by the Administration, and it was in 
aversion to removal, except upon compulsion; the | his district principally that the grossest frauds 
instinstive and natural clinging to the bones and || were te eee nent nineteen twentieths of all the 
graves of their forefathers—sometimes even volun- || sales he certified being admitted to be fraudulent. 
tarily sacrificing life before they will be removed— || And yet the honorable Senator persists in his ar- 
these difficulties, it seems to me, should have || gument that the Government is not responsible. 


sideration, in such manner as the President may di- | 


rect;”’ and that ‘‘ the contract shall be certified by 
some person appointed by the President for that 
urpose.”’ 


|| been foreseen. ember that 1 am answering the argument 
And, in the 18th article of the same treaty, are | 


The honorable Senator has referred to the sign- |, that the Indians were driven to commit the depre- 
ers of this treaty. He says that the President of | dations mainly by these frauds; and the Senator 


“The United States shall cause the lands to be surveyed, || this body, then a Senator from Alabama, was one || says the Government was not responsible for the 


' 
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consequences which ensued. But I will leave the 
subject of the responsibility of the Government 
for the incompetency of its agenis without fur- 

ther remark. ‘ 
A word now with regard to another point. By 
the terms of the treaty no white mp 
1 


, 
who had gone already and put théir crops upon 


. . . i 
portions of the Indian Territory, were authorized || 
to enter the country until the lands weresurveyed | 


and the selections made for the Indians. That is 
the stipulation of the treaty. What are the facts? 
Even anterior to the ratification of the treaty in 
1832 the white population went in by hundreds 
and thousands. The surveys were not com- 
pleted until 1834,two years afterwards, and in 
the mean time the country was pretty well filled 
up with white settlers. ‘This was in violation of 
the express terms of the treaty; and yet the hon- 
orable Senator says the Government is not respon- 


sible, is not liable, for the payment of these dep- | 


redations, because it was faultless in bringing on 
the hostiliues complained of. He says that they 
arose from circumstances beyond the control of 
the Government, and did not grow naturally and 
necessarily out of its policy. 
Senator, when he comes to reply to what I 7 on 
this point, answer me—was there no default in 
the Government in permitting white men to settle 
in the country prior to 1834, when the surveys 


mence until about two years after the lands were | 
put up for sale in 1834, and the whole country | 
was then overrun with white people. They did | 
not commence until May, 1836; but still the diffi- | 
culties and discontent were brewing all the time. 
in further answer to the argument of the hon- 
orable Senator, that the Government is not respon- 
sible for the consequences which grew out of this | 
treaty, | beg leave to detain the Senate for a few 
moments in referring to the testimony to show 
either the negligence of the Government, or its | 
indifference to any consequences. I shall give it 


as it presents itself in historical order, without | 


taking up one pointatatime. “With regard to the 
matter of furnishing subsistence or supplies to the | 
indians, the honorable Senator, as 1 understand | 
him to-day, does not reaffirm that the Government 
undertook to supply them, but attempts to evade 
the force of the argument on the side of the claim- 
ants, by involving us in the mist of a general dis- | 


cussion as to the policy of subsisting the Indians || 


on the frontier generally. He said that it was a | 
false policy to furnish shan 

support them in idleness and dissipation; and it 
has even been questioned whether the annuity | 
system is not a false policy on the same opel 
Sir, that is not an answer to my argument. My 
argument was, that there were symptoms of ap- 
proaching Indian depredations on the whites; and 
that the Government'was forewarned of them, and | 
notified that it was necessary to furnish means of | 
subsistence, or the Indians would be driven by | 
starvation to commit depredations upon the prop- 
erty of the whites. In answer tothat, | repeat, that | 
the honorable Senator goes off intoa philosophic in- | 
vestigation of the policy of attempting to supply the | 
Indians upon the frontier generally, and says that | 
it is a false policy, that it is prejudicial to the In- | 
dians. My argument was, that here was a case 
preamee for the decision of the Government; that | 


1ostilities were threatened, and that the Govern- || 


except those | 


Will the honorable | 


with supplies, and so |, 
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|| fiance to the owners.”’ 
1} 


this statement in his letter: 


* 


and are pilfering every day.””» * * * 


his land?’ * * * 


keep the Indians from committing so many depredations.’? 
Mr. CASS. Who says that? 
Mr. BELL. Captain Page. 
Mr. CASS. 


|| war broke out. 


Mr. BELL. There were six thousand reser- |/ 


vations and upwards. 
Mr. CASS. There were nine hundred and 
fifty-six not sold when the war broke out. 


Captain Page, of the United States Army, wrote | 
to Governor Clay, of Alabama, on the 5th of 
April, 1836, whose letter the Governor transmit- | 
|| ted tothe Secretary of War. The Captain makes | 


** I think troops (say five companies) are absolutely ne- 
|| cessary for the protection of this part of the State.’ * = * 
}, * No longer than two days ago, the Indianscollected (about 
three or four hundred) in a swamp, with their rifles, and | 
commenced firing them off. It was done, of course, to || 
frighten off the families, and they accomplished their object.” | 
= * ‘* The Indians called the Lower Creeks, are || ,¢ . +4 . ; 
| cross and hostile, and are weil disposed to make trouble, || the destitute condition of many of the Indians. 

“ There isnot | Mr. Balch lays great stress upon that, as one of 
an Indian in this section of the nation but what has sold 
**T shall concur with you, and 
write to the War Department onthe necessity of troops to 


He is mistaken; there were nearly 
one thousand reservations not needed when the || 


|| are daily depredating on the property of the inhabitants {! the property of the i Tae 
|| oftentimes in the most open and daring manner, bidding de- | re whites, and then there will be 


no other remedy for Georgia and Alabama but t 
drive them out by force, or to kill and exterminate 
them. There are many other communications to 
which I might refer to show that the Indians a 
becoming desperate from starvation, but I wil! i 
| consume the time of the Senate by reading the ” 
\ all. it is material, however, that J should a 
|| briefly to the reports of Commissioners Crawforq 
| and ch, who were sent to inquire into the 
| causes of the Creek hostilities. 

Mr. Crawford, in his report, concurs in the 
| opinion that hostilities were occasioned in part b 


the leading causes of the disturbances; while both 
| Governor Schley and Governor Clay, in their letters 
| to the Commissioners, express the opinion tha: 
|| this was the principal cause of the outbreak, 
| I have made these references to the testimon 

to be found in the public documents to make good 

my statement—a statement which meets no denia} 
in the history of the transactions—that not on! 
was this treaty improvident in its commencemen} 
|| but that a new policy was adopted—the policy of 
|| permitting an influx of white settlers into an [p. 
dian country, where there were twenty-odd thou- 


Mr.BELL. Heis speaking of the lower towns || 88°4 people, a large portion of whom were mere 


| of avoiding the conclusion. He must come to 


the conclusion, that the people fell victims to | 


| force, when forewarned of the consequences. 


s early as the 22d March, 1836, Governor || 
Clay wrote to the Secretary of War, inclosing sev- | 
eral communications from respectable sources, | 


expressing apprehensions of Indian hostilities. 
In this letter to the Secretary, the Governor thus 
expresses his own views: 


| 


the expediency, if notthe necessity, of calling out such 
force of mounted militia as will give safety as well as tran- 
quillity to all who are amongst or on the borders of the 
Creeks and Cherokees.”’ * ’ $ ** Let me at 
least most earnestly entreat you to take such steps, or give 
me such authority as will at least protect the lives of my 
fellow-citizens. ”’ 


On the 15th April, 1836, Governor Clay again 


received no reply to his communication of the 

22d March, and reiterating his request that such 

a military force might be called into service as 
| would be sufficient to insure safety and tran- 
quillity to the citizens. 

On the 13th of May, 1836, the discontent of the 
| Lower Creeks broke out in open hostilities against 
| the whites, and there was stillno military force in 

the country to repress them. 

The next to which I shall refer is a communi- 
| cation from the Secretary of War (Mr. Cass) to 
| Governor Clay, of March 12, 1836. I beg leave 

to interpose one rem. “k here. I stated the other 
| day, that the action cf the Government was 
| founded upon the policy of compelling the Indians 
to remove by the dread of starvation. The Sec- 
retary thus writes to Governor Clay: 


|  ** A state of things may certainly arise, calling for the most 
| decisive measures. Should the Indians actually commence 
| or clearly meditate hostilities, or should they delay their 
removal, and thus become more depraved in their habits, 


ment aren appealed to to avert. them by sending ,, and so reduced, as there is reason to apprehend they will 


some supplies to the starving Indians, or to pro- | 


vide a competent military force to restrain them; | 


and that they did neither. I shall refer to the tes- | 


timony oe that the Government was fore- || 


warned of the danger of Indian hostilities. 

I read from Lieutenant McCrabb’s letter to the | 
Adjutant General of the Army, (General Jones,) | 
from Fort Mitchell, Alabama, dated April 4, 1836: | 


**T have the honor to inform you that I have this minute 
received an express, which states that the Cowiga and sev- | 
eral adjoining tribes of Indians, have assembled, under | 
arms, some fifteen or twenty miles below here, and are | 
committing depredations upon the property of the whites | 
of a most serious nature. Had we a force here sufficient 
to march to the scene of depredations and severely punish | 
the leaders, much mischief might thereby be prevented. || 
But our numbers are too few to hazard such an expedi- |! 


tion.” 
The same officer writes thus to the Adjutant || 
General on the 4th of May, 1836: 


“The Lower Creek Indians have of late evinced a very 
restless disposition ; they are in a state of starvation, and 











law of necessity will certainl justt 
country provided for them west of the Mississippi.”’ 


| Who is it that speaks in this language, and em- 


be, that they must subsist by iW the inhabitants, the 


from Michigan himself. 


| On the 12th May, 1836, Governor Schley, of | 


| Georgia, in writing to the Secretary of War, 
| makes this statement: 

‘The Creeks are in a starving condition, and must be 
fed where they now are, or they must be killed, or driven 
out of the country.” 

What is the point of this communication? It 
is not that you should expel the Indians from the 
territory by force. That was contrary to the 
terms of the treaty. It is not that you shouid 
send a military force there to put them in chains. 
You have a more lenient, charitable, generous pol- 
icy open to you. What is that? Subsistence, 
temporarily at least. If you do not furnish that, 
the Indians will depredate; they will subsist upon 


| 


. 2 » . 
were completed? The depredations did not com- || only. The Senator must see that there is no way || 


the indifference, or impolicy of the Government, | 
| in attempting to coerce the removal of the Indians || 
by starvation, and not sending supplies or a mili- | 


** From these documents, it is hoped you will perceive | 


wrote to the Secretary of War, stating that he had | 


their transfer to the | 


ploys this reasoning? The honorable Senator | 


savages, whatever may have been the exceptions 
|| in individual families—the policy of admitting the 
| whites to settle promiscuously with the Indians, 
|| with a view to coerce the removal of the latter by 
the necessities of their condition, when they should 
find they must either starve or go westward, | 
|| stated further, that the Government is responsible 
not only to the claimants, in not having foreseen 
| the natural consequences of the policy in the first 
place, but still more deeply responsible for having 
ersisted in the non-intervention policy; for persist 
| In it they did up to the very moment of the com- 
|| mencement of hostilities. ot only does the re- 
|, port of Commissioner Balch show that it was the 
| policy of the Government not to subsist the In- 
| dians; but both the Governors of Georgia and 
| Alabama, and the officers in command of the gar- 
|rison at Fort Mitchell, where there were a few 
troops, perhaps half a company, or a company, 
|| for anything I know, all concurred in the opinion 
that the Indians were desperate, and if something 
was not done, they must either be subsisted or 
restrained by a military force, or they would drive 
| the white settlers out of the country, or murder 
| them and destroy their property; yet the honorable 
| Senator says the Government is not responsible. 
Now, Mr. President, 1 do not care to pursue 
the argument any further, in reply to the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan, except with regard to 
a large portion of these claims. I wish to read 
some testimony to which I did not advert be- 
fore. I have not been prepared to go into every 
| question that might be presented in the discussion 
| of this claim. I had a right to suppose that there 
| would be no earnest opposition to the claim, par- 
| ticularly from the Senator from Michigan. 
| Mr. CASS. I have not said a word about it. 
Mr. BELL. But the honorable Senator op- 
posesthe claim. He voted about two years ago— 
either in 1850 or 1851—for a bill extending the 
principle of the intercourse law over the States of 
Alabama and Georgia, from the date of the com- 
mencement of the Creek hostilities in 1836; and 
so I believe did every gentleman of large experi- 
ence in Indian affairs, now in the Senate. Such 
at that time was the force of the argument when 
these parties came forward claiming indemnity. I 
had, dhereloce, no right to anticipate that the honor- 
able Senator would enter into any earnest opposi- 
| tion to the grounds on which the claim was brought 
} forward. But I wish to present some other facts 
} connected with that portion of the claim which 
'| seeks indemnity for property taken by the United 
| States troops. When you come to investigate the 
proofs before the public in the ptinted documents, 
you will find that a larger proportion of the claims 








| than I stated the other day, is founded upon dep- 


H redations committed by the friendly Indians in the 
service of the United States, or for property taken 
to subsist them. It will be found hat from thir- 
teen hundred to fifteen hundred friendly Indian 
warriors were engaged by the United States, in 
ae to suppress the depredations of the hostile 
reeks. 
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Depredations by Creek Indians—Mr. Cass. 





'e “\r. CLEMENS. Two thousand 

'0 Mr. BELL. The honorable Senator from Ala- 
te bama advises me that there weretwo thousand. Col- 
0 onel Hogan, who was actingadjutant and inspector 
re veneral of the Alabama militia, organized a force, 
t under the orders of General Jesup and Governor 
a Clay, consisting, as he states, of between thir- 
r teen and fifteen hundred friendly Creek warriors. 
d This force, he states, he was directed by General 
e Jesup to subsist upon such cattle and corn as he 


quld find. He further states, that from his camp 
é Big Spring, in the Euchee district, he sent out 
foraging parues, and scoured the whole country to 
the distance of eight or ten miles, each way, and 
ordered up all the cattle that could be found in the 
woods. No marks or brands were taken notice of. 
in fact, he says, no such thing could be done. He 


ea Ser 6 [|e 


cattle were destroyed at that encampment. He 
could not discrimate the cattle of the white settlers, 
nor could he say that some did not belong to the 
: indians; but the Indians in Euchee district were 
especially destitute of property—the poorest, per- 
haps, in the whole Creek country. He thence 
inferred that the greater part of that property 
belonged: to the white settlers. Colonel Hogan 
states, moreover, that an immense number of cat- 


tle were destroyed beyond what were required to | 


subsist the whole army. ‘To prevent a general 
destruction of cattle was impossible. As soon as 
the troops and friendly Creeks arrived in the 
country they commenced shooting down the cattle 
wherever they found them. Colonel Hogan, or 
some other person in authority, also states that 
other property besides cattle, of great amount, was 


destroyed, such as household furniture. Mules || 
and horses, abandoned by the white settlers in es 
y 


ing for their lives, were driven off by the friend 
Creeks in great numbers. Itis stated by the same 
authority, that the friendly Creeks loaded their 
ponies with property plundered from the houses 
of the fying inhabitants. 


And, Mr. President, that is not all. These | 


friendly Indians, who enlisted in the service of the 
United States, as stated upon the authority of 


Colonel Hogan, amounted to about fifteen hun- | 
dred. The Senator from Alabama says that num- | 


ber was increased to two thousand. 


Mr. CLEMENS. There were five hundred | 


under General Howard. 
Mr. BELL. Very well; that makes the whole 


number two thousand. But the material point is, | 


that General Jesup promised them in advance the 
privilege of taking all the property they could find 
in the country belonging to the hostile Indians, 


and as the white settlers had fled, the consequence | 


was, that no discrimination was made between the 
property of the whites and that of the Indians. 


Let gentlemen reflect on the amount of plunder | 


which fifteen hundred Indians in one body, and 
five hundred in another, could destroy or carry off. 

Mr. CASS. ‘Will the Senator allow me to ask, 
did General Jesup allow the Indians to take the 
property of the white people ? 

Mr. BELL. He did not, in terms, but in ef- 
fect he did; because, under the circumstances, it 
became irapossible to discriminate what belonged 
to the whites, or what to the hostile Indians. 
They were to live on what they could find. 

Mr. CASS. Who were to live? 

Mr. BELL. _ The friendly Indians. 

Mr. CASS. @Phe Senator will find in the report, 
that the damages, from the friendly Indians are 
assessed at $6,000. 

Mr. BELL. Will the Senator read the report 
upon that point ? 

Mr. CASS, I will give it directly, before the 
Senator has concluded Fis remarks. 

Mr.BELL. What I said was, that these fifteen 
hundred Indians in one body—and, I presume, the 
other five hundred under General Howard had 
the same general authority—they were free to 
plunder the hostile Creeks and bear off their booty, 
and the result was indiscriminate plunder. The 
Senator from Michigan is mistaken in saying that 
only $6,000 worth of property was taken by the 


ndians, 


bee CASS. I said taken by the friendly In- 
ans, 
Mr. BELL. I do not understand the point, 
‘ Mr. CASS. The amount of damages assessed 
y the commissioners is about $6,000. 





believed that not less than five hundred head of 


Mr. BELL. I do not remember any statement 
of the kind. 

Mr. CASS. There is a statement; but I do 
not say how much it is precisely. 
| Mr. BELL. What I say, Mr. President, is 
on the authority of the officer in command—not 
| General Jesup, for he was sick at the time; and 


that officer says that there could not have been 
| less than five hundred cattle destroyed at one }} 
|| camp, near the Euchee swamp. I have heard it 

| said by those who I should suppose were likely 
|| to know, that the country seemed to be strewn 
|| with the carcases of the slain animals for miles in 
||} extent. The Indians shot them down, often just 
‘| in the same way as they would shoot the buffa- | 
| loes on the prairies of the far West. 

| 1 understand from the purport of all the com- 
|| munications made to the Government by gentle- 
|| men conversant with that transaction, that this 


army of fifteen hundred Indians, or if not they, 


|| the force under General Howard, moved some 
|| twenty or thirty miles below Euchee swamp, and 
there committed similar destruction of property. 
The honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Daw- 
son,] | believe, is perfectly conversant with these 
matters. And when these claimants came to prove 
1] up their losses before the commissioners, how 
| was it possible to determine whether their cattle 
and other property were taken or destroyed by the 
friendly Indians under the command of General 
Jesup, or by the hostile Indians? There could 
be no safe and certain method of discrimination. 
| All this, the settlers proved satisfactorily; and 
| even after that, the actual losses proved were re- 
| duced by thirty-three and a third per cent., on the 


| supposition that the value of the property was ex- 
aggerated. 

And what difference does it make at last whether 
this destruction of property was effected by friend- 
ly Indians or by the Seite Indians? It all grew 
out of the policy of the Government in allowing 
the whites to settle in the country, and the Indians 
to sell their reservations, thus leaving themselves 
| without a foot of ground to stand upon, and the 
Government still telling them, “ You are free to 
go or to stay, as you please.”’ 

When the Government was warned from every | 
source that could be relied upon that the Indians 
were discontented; that they were in a starving 
|| condition; that hostilities must be theconsequence; | 
that depredations would be committed, and even 
after there had been depredations to some extent, 
|| still the Government said, ‘‘ We see no reason to | 
} send a military force into the country, and it is | 
not the policy of the Government to subsist the | 
Indians.”’ 

Now, what is the conclusion from all these 
facts? The argument of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cass] is, that hostilities were caused 
|| by the fraudulent transfer of Indian titles. Ad- 
| mitted. But I say that the Government was in 
I 


fault in every point of view—not only in the gen- 

eral provisions of the Indian treaty, but in the 

manner in which they were executed—in failing to 

send supplies to the Indians, or to send a military 
| force to bee them in subjection, although fore- 
| warned that they were starving, and would be 
| driven to commit depredations. The Government 
| did not move until the depredations actually com- 

menced. Even when warned that the ladinns 
| were already committing depredations, and that a 
| military force was necessary to protect the citi- 
| zens and secure tranquillity, the Government re- 
| 


fused to act. The Senator from Michigan says,” 
how is all this possible, when the amount of the 
depredations proved to have been committed be- 
fore the general outbreak commenced, was only 
|| $370? Why, what were the premonitory symp- 
|| toms of an outbreak given by the officers of the 
| Government, State and National? They did not 
| state that a depredation ogma murder was com- 
| mitted every day, but they warned the Govern- 
_ ment that the Indians were in a condition which 
must soon lead to general disturbance and aggres- | 
sion. They had, in reality, no country; their 
| reservations had been sold; they had nota foot of 
| land to cultivate; the whites occupied their coun- | 
'| try, and if they were not subsisted, there was no_ 
i} alternative; ** you must either kill, exterminate | 
|| them, or they would drive the white population out 
| of the country.”’ And in reply to these representa- 
tions, the Government folded its arms! And the | 
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Senator from Michigan still says this wasa matter 
of astonishment, as depredations were only com- 
mitted to the amount of $370 before the outbreak; 
but they amounted to $350,000 in a very short 
space of time after. And now the Senator says it 
is impossible, on any safe principles, to indemnify 
the claimants for these losses; that it would ex- 
haust the resources of any Government to indem- 
nify its citizens for the losses inflicted by a public 


j}enemy. He says it was qwar! I say it was not 


such a war as excludes indemnity. What is a 
public war? It is hostility authorized by the sov- 
ereign. But the sovereign is not responsible, and 
is not necessarily considered as giving his consent 


| toa war, because a portion of his subjects have 


become refractory, and make incursions into a 


| neighboring territory, or upon a neighboring peo- 
| ple. That may lead to a war, but it is not war in 


the sense to which the Senator’s principles apply 
Thus, there was no public authority in the Creek 
tribe that commenced war; for the majority— 
nearly three fourths of the nation—continued 
friendly, as did their chiefs. In the lower towns 


| alone they became refractory and hostile. But it 


is preposterous to apply the principles of civilized 


| warfare to savage tribes. The Senator says this 


demand for ey is a most extraordinary 
case; but I say the rules which guide civilized na- 
tions cannot apply in this case, and every case 


| must depend on its own circumstances. I say the 


treaty was improvidently conceived in the first in- 
stance, and was carried out with a view toenforce 
acertain result, the removal of the Indians west. 
Before that result was attained, the Government 
was admonished that there would be hostilities, 
and nevertheless it stood still. Whenthe seeds of 


| dissension ripened, when the flame arose, when 


the conflagration spread, then the Government ex- 
claims, this is war! If it was war, it grew out of 
the conduct of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment is responsible. 

Mr. CASS. The Senator from Tennessee had 
twocharges. The first was, that the Government 
did not, while the process of the Creek sales was 


| going on, send a sufficient force to protect the In- 


dians from the settlers. Then he comes with an- 
other, that the Government had not sufficient 
force, when there was a probability of war, and 
were improvident in allowing a war to break out. 
Now, as the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. 
Manevum] has well said, it is a matter of history, 
and Iam not going to vindicate it. Allow me, 
however, to say, upon that last subject, that as 
late as the Ilth day of May, the Governor of 
Georgia knew nothing about the war. His first 


| information was from Mr. Fontaine, the Mayor 


of Columbus, informing him that hostilities had 


| commenced two days before. The force of Geor- 


gia on the frontiers had been diminished, under 
the impression that the people were safe, and that 


| there would be no war. | may say, that from the 
| commencement ofthe Government to the present 
time, if you had listened to every ery of an Indian 


war, you would have had to employ a force as 
large as that of Napoleon. There are powerful 
motives upon the frontiers to raise the alarm of 


| Indian war, and while it is the duty of the Gov- 


ernment to afford adequate protection, it is its duty 
also not to yield too readily to these demands for 
troops. If you do, you will equally exhaust your 
army and your treasury. The reports at first did 
justify the belief, that the Indiars had determined 
on war. 

Now allow me to say on the other subject, that 
the Government were required to protect the In- 


| dians from intrusion. And what did aa do? They 


had a military force there, and they did protect the 
Indians as long as they could. And what did Gov- 
ernor Gayle tell them? He remonstrated against 


| the employmentof force. Every Senator acquainted 
| with the transaction, knows that he said that the 


spectacle of keeping upa military forcein Alabama, 


' was one which could not be submitted to; was a 


thing which the people of the State would not 


| suffer. He remonstrated against it, as having a 


tendency to bring the State authorities and the Gen- 
eral Government into collision. There was a long 
letter by order of Genera] Jackson, sent from the 
War Department, stating the grounds on which 
the President had ordered forces into the State of 
Alabama to protect the Indians against the intru- 
sions of the settlers. That letter may be read 
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Depredation 


as an answer to the remarks of the honorable | 


Senator from Tennessee. 

Extract of a letter from Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of War, to his Excellency John Gayle, Governor 
of Aiabama, dated War Department, October 22d, 
1833: 


‘‘ But your Excellency introduces another view, which 
it is proper 1 should examine. You say, ‘ But, sir, there is .| 
* another view of this subject, svhich will expose, in a light 
‘ still more glaring, the user incompatibility of this treaty 
‘ with the jurisdictive rights of the State of Alabama.’ You 
then proceed: * As before observed, the right of extending | 
‘ the laws over the country, from which the people are or- 
* dered to be expelled, is admitted to the fullest extent. 
‘ This necessarily implies the right of employing the means 
that are indispensable to its exercise. What are those 
means? As enumerated in the constitution of the State, 
and the Jaws made in pursuance thereof, they are—that 
the State shall be laid off into counties and convenient cir- 
enits ; that the circuit court shall be held in each county, 
at least twice in every year; that the counties shall be 
divided into small districts, in each of which there shall 
be appointed two justices of the peace and two constables ; 
that there shall be in each circuit a judge of the circuit | 
court, who shall reside in his cireuity ; that there shall be 
for each county a judge of the county court; that there | 
shall be also in each county a sheriff, clerks of the circuit | 
and county courts, a coroner, notaries public, commission- 
ers of roads and revenue, &c.; and that there shal! be 
summoned, previous to every circuit court, a competent 
number of grand and petit jurors, and a like number of 
petit jurors for the county courts. All these ministers of 
our Jaws are required to reside in the counties to which 
they belong. These are the ordinary means by which our 
State government is put in operation, and effect given to 
our laws. And yet the laie instructions to the marshal | 
‘ absolutely prohibit the use of any of them.’ The right of 
the State of Alabama to extend its jurisdiction over the dis- 
trict in question, is fully admitted. The President does not 
claim, on behalf of the United States, any right of jurisdic- 
tion, except such as is everywhere-vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the General Government. The ownership of the | 
land, and the authority to legislate over it for the ordinary 
purposes of life, embrace powers entirely distinct in them- 
selves, and which, in this case, must be exercised by differ- 
ent tribunals. The United States constitute a great land- 
holder, possessing, under the Constitution, the right to 
* make all needful rules and regulations concerning their 
territory and other property.’ They have made a regula- | 
tion, by whieh intruders upon their lands shall be removed, 
under the orders of the President, by a military force. In 
doing this, they do no more than an ordinary individual, 
who repels the forcible intruder who comes to take posses- | 
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| they a right to remain, merely that they may participate in 
| the exercise of this jurisdiction? 
| this whole district to one or more of the original counties, 


| without interfering with the property of the United States. 


| extreme consequences, to which your Excellency alludes, 


| destructible. 


| otherwise, ought never to be decided by the sword ; and the | 


| authority of the State.”’ . * * e . - 


| mand his interposition. 


sion of his house and land. Such an individual, by the act || 


of expulsion, exercises an authority acknowledged to be 
in bim. 

** But he exercises no act of jurisdiction. He performs 
none of those functions of supreme authority, included in 
the very term itself, and essential to the prerogative of dic- | 
tating what the law shall be. In like manner, the United 
States, while removing the settler beyond the boundary of 
their possessions, assume no other control over him, and | 
leave him to the ordinary operation of the State laws. 

*“Ttcannot be denied but that the removal of the settlers 
from the ceded country will be attended with much incon- | 
venience, and I sincerely wish the necessity of the meas- | 
ure could be obviated. And so far as this can be done by | 
a rigorous prosecution of the business of location, no means 
in the power ofthis Department will be spared to effect it ; 
and its execution will leave the settlers in the same condi- 
tion as all other persons are placed who occupy public 
land where there are no treaty stipulations requiring their 
eviction. 
convenience, | cannot admit that the arguments derived | 
from it can outweigh the positive requisitions of a solemn | 
covenant under which the United States acquired, and by | 
virtue of which they hold, the district in question; and 
wiuch formed one of the principal inducements, operating 
upon the Indians, to make the cession.”’ 

‘* If t understand the views of your Excellency in the ex- | 
tract above quoted, they are these: that because the State | 
of Alabama has the right to extend her jurisdiction over | 
territory ceded by the Indians, her citizens have a right, as 
& necessary consequence, to take possession of and occupy | 
it; for if they have no such right, then there is no ‘ uncon- | 
stitutional interference in the local and internal affairs ’ of 
the citizens of Alabama. 

** It is not necessary to inquire whether the Legislature of 
Alabama could, by an express act of legislation, authorize 
its citizens to ereney the public land. No such authority 
has been given, and, of course, all the right which these 
persons enjoy they derive from the operations of general | 
principles. 

‘* | have already stated that the ownership of the lands, 
and the exercise of jurisdiction, are distinct subjects, having 
no necessary, and, in this case, no actual connection. In- 
stead of the United States, suppose an individual were the 
sole proprietor of the ceded country, would the fact of the | 
extension of jurisdiction over it, or the laying off of coun- 
ties, by establishing their boundaries, justify its forcible pos- 
session by lawless violence under the pretense that public 
convenience required it? Itis nodoubteonvenientto have 
all the lands in the several States settled and cultivated. 

** But this convenience must yield to these inalienable and 
imprescriptible rights of property, everywhere acknow]- 
edged among civilized nations, and nowhere held more 
sscred than in our own country ;—ri which lie at the 
foundation of civil society, and which cannet be violated 
without inflicting incurable wounds upon our institutions. 
T suppose it will not be contended, that the General Gov- 
ernment is less secure in its rights than an individual ; and, 
therefore, by presenting the claim of the latter, | am but to 
individuals and private companies, and some of these, alien 
and native, yet hold large tracts in that State. I imagine it 





ee 


But, while I acknowledge and lament this in- | 


| of Alabama, was a calamity, which ought to be 
| do not say that this Government should give wa 
| should execute its duty in the most delicate and 


| forbearing manner, and avoid every contest, if || 
| possible. 


'| consequence of all this? Sir, in the performance | 


_ that subject: 
. 
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shall be applied to them, and another to the citizens gener- | 
ally. The State of Alabama extends her 
this territory. 

“Do these persons then cease to be trespassers, and have | 


has never been contended that one rule of administration | 
i 


Certainly it would have 


been easy, and would not now be impracticable, to attach }| 


| 
| 
| 


1] 





where the public lands have been sold, and thus provide for 
the complete exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 


This proceeding would no doubt be inconvenient, and I[ put 
it, not as a case to be desired, but as one which meets the |} 
in the discussion of this branch of the subject. It is very | 

obvious, that if there were no settlers upon these lands, no 
person could claim the right to occupy them, in order that | 

he might be appointed a judge, a justice of the peace, a con- 
stable, or any other officer recognized by the constitution || 
of Alabama. \| 
** itis equally obvious to me that, because he is appointed t] 
to such office, he does not derive, from the appointment, || 
any rightto hold the property of the ;United States or any | 
individual, upon the allegation that he cannot otherwise | 
execute the duties of his office. 

‘* The obligations implied in these relations are essentially 
equal. One is voluntary and assumed, and may be declined | 
| 





by resignation or removal. The other is perpetual and in- 


‘* Your Excellency deprecates the employment of a military | 
force in the removal of intruders, and you demand that the | 
Government should ‘ put away the sword, which has been | 
unnecessarily and too hastily drawn against this large and | 
unoffending community.’ It is, you remark, the appro- | 
priate arbiter in contests of ambition, but not in questions 
of constitutional right. 

** Certainly questions of right, whether constitutional or | 


spirit of our countrymen, as well as the whole genius of our | 
institutions, is opposed to its employment in all cases within | 
the ordinary operation of the laws; and the military force | 
now in Alabama, has no instructions to interfere with the 


**In conclusion, { beg your Excellency to be assured, that 
it was with great reluctance the President felt himself called 
upon to enforce the provision of the act of March 3, 1807, in 
the State of Alabama. But the circumstances were such 
as to leave him no discretion, and they yet continue to de- 

He can see no mode by which the || 
instructions for removal can be suspended, but the mode || 
pointed out by the treaty itself. As fast as the locations can | 
be made, the country will be relieved from those stipulations 
which render this course indispensable ; and every arrange- 
ment has been made for the execution of this duty as speed- 
ily as possible. In the mean time, let me hope that those 
persons, whose residence conflicts with the rights and safety 
of the Indians, will withdraw, and thus remove the existing 
difficulties. A very short time will enable them to return 
and purchase any tract at public sale, not granted to an In- 
dian; and they would return with the consoling reflection, | 
that the promises of their country have been performed, 
and that its plighted faith to the feeble band, which, in | 
yielding all, had no security but that faith for its protection, | 
has been preserved inviolate. But, however this may be, | 
it is due to the importance of the subject, to say to your | 
Excellency, that the course which the President has taken, 
has been imposed upon him by the Constitution, by a treaty, 
and by the laws, and that it will not be departed from, until 
the obligations created by these are faithfully fulfilled.” 


Now, allow me to say, that a contest between 
this Government and the authorities of the State 





| 


| 





avoided by every possible and proper means. I 


in a question of duty finally; but I do say that it 


I know that that was the feeling of || 
General Jackson, and it should be the feeling of 
every other patriotic man. And what was the | 


of this duty,a Mr. Owen was killed, which created | 
an immense excitement in Alabama. Here is a 
copy of a letter written to Governor Gayle, on | 


} 
War Department, November 5, 1833. 
Sir: I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
25th ultimo, with its inclosures, and have submitted the | 
same to the President. 


| would appear that n° opposition had been made 





On the 10th of August last, as soon as the report of the 
death of Mr. Owen reached this Department, a letter, a 
copy of which is inclosed, was written to the deputy mar- 
shal, informing him that ‘‘ instructions had been given to 
‘the military commanding officer to facilitate, by all the 
*means in his power, any investigation which the civil au- 
‘thority may consider @ necessary to make into the trans- 
action.”’ 

Directions were accordingly given to have the proper 
orders issued in conformity with this declaration, and. T had 
supposed until to-day that this course had been taken; but 
it appears by the letter of Major McIntosh there has been 
some mistake in the transmission of the orders. 

As soon as the President was informed there was any 
reasn to fear that difficulties would arise in the service of 
judicial process issuing from the courts of Alabama against 
any individual of the detachment under Major McIntosh, | 
he directed that orders should be given to that officer to sub- 

| 


a 


mit at once to all legal process, and to afford every facility 
to its legal execution. 

These orders were issued some days since, and I have 
the honor to inclose to you a copy of them. 
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Senate, 
vanish atalino 3 
al transmit, oe an extract from 
ey, who has been employed to aid the distri 
the southern district of Alabama, in the legal netorey 
growing out of this subject, by which you will see a0" 
supremacy of the civil authority will be asserteg dete the 
tained, so far as depends upon the Executive. ae 
These orders and instructions wil! be fully sufficj 
iwvare ne due ee of the troops now in Aj oe © 
ali legal process, and, I trust, will be satistacn 0 
Sedkaiey. a . Atislactory 10 you, 
Having discharged this duty, you will] perm 
mark, that I cannot but hope that the peculiar — ae 
that portion of the Army employed in removing the intrea - 
from the public lands in the State of Alabama Will ye 
considered, and that useless prosecutions wij not be ~ 
tuted against them. inst 
They are acting under the immediate orders 
ernment, and while they keep within the sphere o¢ their 
duty, it is to be hoped that public opinion will diseoy = 
nance any attempt to harass them. So far as the = 
stances can be collected from the papers transm 


ee 
— 


the instructions t M 


of the Goy 


Cireum- 
itted, it 


> . : by the com 
manding Officer to the service of the subpenas issued to 


require the attendance of the soldiers. The ciyi| og... 
was admitted within the fort, and permitted to search ¢, 
the persons named. ings 

Process for contempt was subsequently issued against 1 
commanding officer, though for what cause doe. e 
pear. 

The Executive has not the means, and if it had, has yy 
the authority to inquire into the exercise of their jurisd) 
tion by the courts of the State of Alabama. a 

But the circumstances attending the possession of the cee, 
country cannot escape the observation of your Excellency 
any more than of the President, and they certainly ineyjray 
a lesson of forbearance which I hope will not be overjnoke. 
Instructions have been given for the removal to the distric; 
court of Alabama, of all prosecutions instituted against tp 
persons acting in this matter, under the authority of the 
United States, so far as the law contains provision for sych 
removal. 

And prosecutions have been ordered to be commenced 
against all persons found upon tbe ceded Jand, after the day 


Snot ap 


|| fixed by the marshal for their removal. 


Very respectfully, &c., 
LEWIS CAss. 
His Excellency Governor J. Gaye, of ilabama, 


The War Department issued orders instantly to 
the district attorney and to the proper officers 
there, to submit to the judicial authority of the 
State. The following is an extract from that letter: 


War DeparTMENT, October 29, 1833. 

Sir: It hfs been reported to this Department that indict 
ments have been found; in one of the courts of the State of 
Alabama, against the officer, and some of the soldiers, who 
were present at the time Mr. Owen was killed ; and it has 
been further represented that prosecutions will probably be 
instituted against all the officers and persons, civil and mili- 
tary, who may be concerned in carrying into effect the in- 
structions of the Government for the removal of intruders 
from the public lands in Alabama. 

The President, under these circumstances, feels it an act 
of justice to the persons who may be thus exposed to those 
prosecutions, to have every proper measure taken for their 
defense, at the expense of the United States. * * * 

You will, in every case, apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
to the district judge of Alabama, and submit to him the 
question of the discharge of the prisoner, and such other 
proceedings as may appear to him to be in conformity with 


| the law. 


District Attorney United States of Alabama. 


The commanding officer was ordered to open 
his fort, to Jet in the civil officers, to surrender the 


| individual committing the murder, and to submit 


to the civil authority of the State of Alabama in 
all respects. Here is a letter from the Department 
of War to Major Melntosh, at that time con- 
manding at Fort Mitchell, in which he says: 


War DeparTMENT, October 29, 153). 
Your letter of the 2ist instant, to Major General Macow), 
has been laid before me, and in answer, I have to inform 
you that you will interpose no obstacle to the service 0! 
legal process upon any officer or soldier under your com 
mand, whether issuing from the courts of the State of Als- 
bama, or of the United States. On 7. contrary, you will 
give all necessary facilities to the ex€cution of such pro- 
cess. 
It is not the intention of the President that any part 0! 
the military foree of the United States should be brought 
into collision with the civil authority. In all questions 0! 
urisdiction, it is the duty of the former to submit to the 
atter, and no considerations must interfere with that duty. 
If, therefore, an officer of the State, or of the United States, 
come with legal process against yourself, or an officer ° 
soldier of your garrison, you will freely admit him within 
your post, and allow him to execute his writ undisturbed. 
Major MeIwnrosn, United States Army. 


What was the order given to the young officer 
who commanded the party which killed Mr. Owen: 


I will read it. 
War DepParTMeENT, 29, 1833. , 
Sir: I have oe your ae of = a, Ue 
regret to learn that prosecutions have : 
you forany act donein the execution of the instruc 


tions for the removal of the intruders from the public lands 
in Alabama. sed 
T have stated request to the President, to be orde 


to another post ; but he does not consider such a measure 


Pert is far better that you should remain at your station, 
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. ‘ < ARS GRE re . . EF, . 
will gladly acquiesce in such a course, and readily remove |! joss of human life, with the government of the 


years to pay it, and that by keeping accounts against the [o- || terms of , ate P 

ee Sa . ms of the treaty. I repeat th: tree atifi 

dians for whiskey , &e., till they chose to think they hadgiven |) 4) © weasy , [ repea ere @ treaty, re * ed 

them enough for their titles. »y the unanimous consent of this Senate, made in 
“Tt will be necessary for the Legislature here to take || this city under the circumstances in which this 

measures to prevent these contracts from being enforeed || was made, known to every Senator from the 

by the State laws, and to save the Indians from being ex- commencement, could not be a bad one: and no 

posed to vexations and harassing proceedings from the State aan dtoh r i 

courts and justices. Their dread of being sued and taken | T@proach can be attached to him, who made it any 

to jail will make them submit to every oppression. The || more than to him who confirmed it. 

Governor-and many of the members of the Legislature ex- Now, allow me to say, that during the whole 

press a desire to do whatever may be necessary for their progress of that matter, commissioner after com- 

| missioner was sent there. The Senator from Ten- 


protection.”’ ® ° 

“The Governor tells me he is about to communicate to || B 
| the Legislature on this subject, and that he shall express his | nessee says that Mr. Somebody performed his 
satisfaction with the course intended to be pursued on the || duty badly. No doubt he did. No doubt, that 
ae hae hee Oe pene | every Administration is liable to be imposed on by 
. | bad men. He was recommended to us by the 
Extract of a letter from F. S. Key to Lewis || delesation from Alabama, and we cannot be held 
| Cass, dated Tuscaloosa, November 30, 1833, vol. || 


| 
| - 
Mr Log |} from the Indian reservations, where they do not purchase || q,. atime sates . ‘ e 
y of eve district attorney of the southern district of Alabama || them with the full sanction of the certifying agent. The ae ‘he clini againat the ene " : 
Ons in directed to conduct your defense, and sue out a || determination about the leases, he says, will be wniversaily forcee—the Administration was Plage im a very 
the be of habeas corpus, in order to carry the matter before || approved. difficalt and a very delicate position. Is there any 
bin we district judge, and then — for your moe e. - Pia 5 ame eng was ine ogy _ ano; a man who would have asked us to go on and place 
so been instruc to give you his vice and | s ers in at country, with eviden 3 “ * . a ~ e . > 
“ Be bee a ae eavaliek ; — this day writ- || gratification. They said that if any of he, seitlera in the || Ourselves in conflict with the State of Alabama 
A to — Major MeIntosh, to whom Prefer you for further in- || Creek nation objected to such a course, the people of Talla- || Was it not better to pursue a moderate and proper 
Our ten aa || dega would help to drive them out of the nation. Every- | course, as we did, witha view to heal all these dit- 
aed will pay particular attention to what I have said to || thing that I have seen and heard convinces me of a great || ficulties, instead of rushing into conflict with one 
re. ~ on the subject of submitting to judicial process. || difference between the characters of the settlers in Russell of the Stat of the Union> That was »pinion 
of — . president deems it the duty of the Government to || and those in Talladega, and probably in the other connties. SER GS CE Lae RO a wae ay Oe 
ers Rage legal measures for the defense and acquittal of any ‘*] believe the speculators will make a great effort to pro- at the time, and is my opinion still. But I repeat, 
uly Sean who may be prosecuted for carrying these instruc- || duce an excitement about the leases. Their object was to that there was no want of force in the State. 
sti tons into effect. LEWIS CASS. oe oe or the a (oe awe, rhe company in | There was always force enough there to prevent 
Rrevet Second Lieutenant D. A. Mannine, U. 8. A. | Columbus, I understand, have bought up between three and intruders upon all Indian } is. The settlers 
ov . | four thousand Indian reserves, advancing in each case about ‘ > Spe atan = fands. ae Ss r 
eit A letter to Major McIntosh declared that the || ten dollars. If they have to purchase and pay, it will takea | ceased to be intruders when they became purchas- 
x Government would defend his acts; and the letter large sum of money. By leasing, they would have had five | ers and occupants of the lands according to the 
| 
| 


the district attorney was of the same purport. | 
m. Here is the letter to Major McIntosh: 


to War Department, November 23, 1833. 
: Sig: In consequence of a suggestion made by Mr. Key, 
~ [am instructed by the President to inform you that he con- 
siders the United States responsible, in good faith, forall the 
eyniary responsibilities to which you may necessarily be- 
come liable, in the proper execution of the orders requiring | 
you to aid the marshal with the military foree under your 
command, in the removal of the intruders from the Creek 
lands in Alabama. 
Very respectfully, &c., LEWIS CASS. 
Major J. S. McInrosu, United States Army, Alabama. 


Now, to show how forbearing the Government | 

was to the settlers, allow me to read a letter ad- 

; dressed to you, Mr. President, and to the other 
members of the Alabama delegation, to show that 





! sponsible; rec o was is 
i the Government did no more than it was obliged || 19 p. 741: i ae — we could ~ As ae — 
+ ae : * || 4Y, p- : remove him, as soon as we knew that he was 
to do, and that what it did, was in the true spirit of || «7 should have written to you by the last mail, but had | an im s 
; , : proper person. 
iy conciliation: || nothing decisive to communicate. 


Now, I hope I am en 


War Department, December 8, 1832. 

GextLeEMEN: In answer to your letter of the 6th instant, | 
Ihave the honor to inform you, that in the execution of the | 
stipulations of the Creek treaty, it is certainly the wish of | 
the Government to avoid all unnecessary severity towards 
our citizens who are located upon any part of the ceded 
territory. Itis the duty of the Executive to preserve the 
public faith, and to fulfill, on the part of the United States, 
those compacts under witich the Indians cede to us very 
important and valuable rights. [tis to be hoped, that every 
justcitizen will feel and acknowledge the obligations of the 
Government upon this subject, and will interpose no un- 
necessary difficulty in the execution of this duty. Taking 


into view the facts, that the season for agricultural labor || 


will not arrive for some time, that the surveys are nearly | 
completed, and that as soon as they are received, the loca- 
tions of the individual reservations will be made, and the 
tract selected for each will be assigned and delivered to 
him, [do not see that any injury would result to the In- 
dians by permitting those persons who obtained peaceable 
possession of the land on which they live, and do not retain 
itto the exclusion of any Indian justly entitled to it, to oc- 
cupy these tracts till the several locations are made. 


abled to say that our difficulties here are in a fair way of | 


being terminated. 

‘*] presented your letter to the Governor, who expressed 
a strong disposition to accede, as far as he possibly could, 
to the wishes of the Government. He wished to know 
whether the locations of the Indian reservations were in 
progress; when they would be completed; and whether, 
in ease of any difficulty with settlers who might be situated 


on those reservations, he could have an opportunity of ap- | 


plying the power of the State for their removal so as to make 
it unnecessary for the United States te interfere. 

** T told him (as I was enabled to do, by letter, from €olo- 
nel Abert, and from the information I had obtained at Mont- 
gomery, of the arrival of Messrs. Bright and Tarrant, at 
Fort Mitchell,) that there was every reasonto believe that 
the reservations would be located by the 15th of January; 
and I explained to him how it was contemplated to locate 
them, as far as possible, in large tracts, comprehending as 
many of the Indians’ rights as could be brought together, so 
as to expedite the work. [ informed him that Colonel Abert 
had seen many of the settlers, and stated to them the order 


| of the Government, under which he was acting, and the 


manner in which the orders for the removal of intruders 


mistaken in another thing. 
public war. 1 
majority of the Creek Indians were engaged in the 
war. 


Some of these certifying agents did not do their 


duty; but we sent Colonel Abert there, we sent 
Francis S. Key there, we sent General Parsons, 
of Alabama there, and we sent Mr. Crawford 
| there. 
superintend the whole business and to remove 
those unworthy officers, and take care that the 
stipulations of the treaty concerning the Indians 
were faithfully and honestly complied with. 


We sent other high and honorable men to 


Now, Mr. President, the Senator is entirely 
He says there was no 
These commissioners report that a 


*¢ So much appears to be certain, thata very small num 


ber, without any apparent concert with the rest, did com 

mence and carry on hostilities for several days before they 
received any accession to their strength ; and that ultimately 
a majority of the warriors of the tribe did engage in acts of 


lf, however, any of them are selected for the Indians, it 
will be expected that the occupants relinquish possession 
within thirty days after such selection is made. 

This arrangement seems to me to be an equitable one, || 
and [trust it will be satisfactory to all persons interested 
in the subject. 

I hope, further, that after the locations are made, quiet || 
possession will be relinquished to the Indians, so that the 
Government will not be compelled to resort, for that pur- 
pose, to measures which I am anxious to avoid. 

Instructions will be given in conformity with these views. 
Very respectfully, &c., LEWIS CASS. 
Honorables Wm. R. Kine, C. C. Cray, 8S. W. Marois, 

Members of Congress. 


Here are two letters from Mr. Francis S. Key, 
aman of high character, who went on a mission 
to Alabama, and who took his instructions from 
the General Government, and attended the sessions 
of the Legislature. In both these letters he states 
that the government and people of Alabama were 
perfect] satisfied with the course of the Admin. *- 
tration in relation to this whole matter. 

Extract of a letter from F. 8S. Key, to the Sec- 
retary of War, dated Tuscaloosa, November 6, | 
1833—vol. 10, p. 655: 

_ “I received, a few days ago, your last communication, 
inclosing me a copy.of your letter to Colonel Abert. I am 
glad to say that the course there indicated, in reference to 
the leases and the approval of the contracts to be made with 
the Indians, as also to the measures to be adopted towards 

e settlers, are very generally approved here. 

| have made them known to all the leading members of 
the Legislature with whom I have had an opportunity of 
conversing, and they have expressed a decided satisfaction. 


| would cease to operate on all the lands, except the reserva- 
| tions; and that I had been assured, by Colonel Abert, that 
ali the persons he had seen expressed their satisfaction with 
the course he intended to pursue ; that [ therefore appre- 
| hended no difficulty with the settlers who might be so situ- 
ated, who could have no motive to desire to remain on the 
reservations, which were so soon to be sold by the Indians, 
and from which (unless they purchased the Indian titles, 
with the approbation of the President, according to the pro- 
visions of the treaty) they would necessarily have to re- 
move ; that if any such settlers, however, should refuse to 
remove, the Governinent would make known its orders in 
relation to them ; that these orders, I had no doubt, would 
| be to enforce. in such cases, if they should occur, the re- 
| moval of the parties ; that, if the power of the State should 
be applied so as to produce their removal before the United 
States officers could act in the execution of their orders, 
there would, of course, be no case for their action. I en- 
deavored, however, to convince him that the power of the 
State—if he meant the power of Russel! county—would be 
entirely inefficient to accomplish such a purpose. 

** T then applied to him to know the situation of the pros- 
ecutions against the officers and soldiers, and deputy mar- 
shal, as to which, from the refusal of the clerk to give me 
copies, or to let me see his records, I was entirely unin- 
formed ; and stated that I hoped it would not be considered 
necessary to press the prosecutions. Just then I received a 
letter from Major McIntosh, informing me that the sheriff 
had been to the fort; had served the capias on Lieutenant 
Manning, and taken his bond, by way of bail, for 3500, for 
his appearance at the next term of Russell circuit court, 
which, by the laws of Alabama, he had no right to do—so 
that the dis void, and had asked leave to go into the | 
garrison and arrest the soldiers ; and went in and returned, 
saying he could not find them. I told the Governor this, 
| and he seems well satisfied, and I apprehend nothing more 
will be done about the prosecutions. He had manifested, 


throughout, a di ition to remove all grounds of difference 
I not only explained the contents of the letter to the Govern- || now Saeite to prevent the recurrence of any others. 


oka gave it to him to read. He seems not only willing || He means, in a day or two, to make a further communica- 
evervthi  uctions there stated should be pursued, but that |) tion to the Legislature on the subject, stating your reply to 
rything should be done here that may be thought necee | his last communication, and showing that he considers the 

po both by himself and by the Legislature, to give effea || controversy settled.” 

the State laws er Gaon the a the th on || It will be perceived that on the occurrence o* 
A r throu tate officers e Creek | ; . 

wpneiens , , i such circumstances as these with the Indians in | them as if you had a quasi power over them, you 
vai oe Speen Seep Bee: | Alabama, with a large number of settlers in the || also, in some measure, treat them as if they were 
’ on the in Tail and ; His j 

stated particularly to him the measures intended to . || country, to whom the Indians themselves had sold | independent. When they commit these out reaks 

sued towards the settlers. He says the people in Talladega a considerable portion of the lands, with the actual '' and depredations, you do not hold them as traitors 


open hostility.” 
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That is the report of the commissioners. 

The President’s message of December, 1836, 
views the previous condition of the Creeks as one 
of war. ‘ Happily,” he says, ‘for the interests 
‘of humanity, the hostilities with the Creeks were 
‘brought to aclose soon after your adjournment.”’ 
And so does the act of Congress of May 23d, 
1836, which makes appropriations for the suppres- 
sion of hostilities by the Creeks. And also the 
act of March 3d, 1837, which provides for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to ascertain among 
other things, ** what portion of the Creek tribe 
were engaged in such hostilities.’’ 

Gentlemen talk of its not being a public war. 
We cannot draw a metaphysical distinction in 
this case. There is something anomalous in our 
relations with the Indians. We make treaties 
with them, but do not allow them to make treaties 
with other nations. They have a sort of quasi in- 
dependence, controlled by us. They come here 
and make treaties with all the solemnity of form 
with which treaties are made with any power on 
earth, and yet we turn round and say they shall 
not do soand so. Weallow them some attributes 
of sovereignty, and withhold many. 

Such has been the conduct of civilized nations, 
with respect to the savages, with which they have 
been brought into contact. You cannot treat with 
them as you would with a civilized community. 
It will never do to say that you were not engaged 
in a public war, because it was not such a war as 
you would w with any of the nations of Eu- 
rope. Everybody knows that. At the sane 
time, overty knows, that while you treat 
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and hang them; but you treat them as public ene- 
mies. 

One word more. The Senator from Tennessee, 
suysthat I vdted for this proposition before. Cer- | 
tainly I did; but I stated frankly, that [ had not 
examined the whole matter then, as I have since 
done; and I do not believe that I should ever have 
looked into it, had it not been rendered necessary 
by the attack which the honorable Senator made 
on the then existing Administration. I do not be- 
lieve that | should ever have looked into itas I | 
now have done, but for that. I was willing that 
a proper compensation should be given to these | 
claimants. 

Sir, | think I shall not trouble the Senator with | 
any more observations, except to say that, in the 


way in which this amendment has been presented || arolr 
| Bapeer] said of the Senator from Virginia, |Mr. 
| Honrer,] in this connection the other day, was 


to the Senate, [ cannot vote upon the question. 
It looks too much like a bill of indictment against 
the Administration of which [ formed a part; and 
I trust the Senate will excuse me for not voting 
upon it under such circumstances. 





COLLINS LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. BORLAND, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue Senate, May 12 and 17, 1852, 
Against the Collins Line of Steamers, and against 


special legislation—the doctrine of Protection— 
and all Monopolies. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill from the House of Representatives 
entitled “ An actto supply deficiencies in the appropriations | 
for the service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 
1552," the pending question being on the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance, as it had been amended, to insert 
the tollowing: | 


For additional compensation for increasing the transport- 
ation of the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the | 
Postmaster Generai, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November | 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
creased service on the first of January, 1852, at the rate of 
$33,000 per trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the sum 
of $236,500: Provided, That it shall bein the power of 
Congress at any time after the first day of January, 1854, to 
terminate the arrangement for any additional allowance 
herein provided for. 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Presipent: It was not my wish or inten- 
tron to speak atall upon this deficiency bill, further 
than to vote ay or nay upon the various items 





| he has resisted this appropriation are so fresh and || every inch a Democrat—yet, with the 
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{| not mean that, while the honorable Senator from | I may, at least, share with him th 
| Virginia (Mr. Huwrer) is in my eye, and espe- || and glory of defeat. For, sir, 
|| cially while the ability and eloquence with which || as are my likings for a majority—and i 








_[May’g, 


€ Martyrdo 

wep dle se: m 
intuitive and Strong 
in this [ am 


glowing in my memory. And there have been || of Democracy I have learned, in ast a ee 


vice on the same side. 


|| other honorable Senators, newer on this theater, || from you and the distinguished Sen 
who have come to the rescue, and done good ser- || Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who sits behin 
From their political asso- || shoul 


» At leas, 
ator from 
d me, (but 


always be before me,) and which { have 


ciations I had not hoped this of them. But a sense | ever professed and practiced, [ would infinitely 


of patriotism, superior to that of mere party, has } 
lifted them above the barrier of those associations, 
and brought them, battling, to the cause of right, 
and that, too, when the odds are against her; 
| 
} 
| 
} 


} 


when, alas, right is not might upon this field. I 
honor them for it. 
have them with us. 

What the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 


Would that we could always || 


well deserved. It is, indeed, true, *‘ thatif innum- | 
ber he is but one, in force he is a host.’’ I will }| 


| not say his valor or his prowess was exaggerated || 


| of Troy, driving whole battalions before him.’ | 


| 


by comparing him with ‘Achilles upon the plains || 


But, as my honorable friend (Mr. Bapcer] has | 


| 


sought classic ground for similitudes, I would | 


so tar back into the regions of antiquity as to dis- 
turb the mythical shades of a mythical poet’s demi- | 
gods. An apter comparison, fone 8a might 
be found in the annals of more reliable history | 
some six hundred years later, when that Spartan, 
whose name has come down to us as the synonym 
of firmness and devotion, stood almost alone in the 


|| famed pass of Thermopyle. And, perhaps, this | 


comparison might appear the more striking and | 
appropriate were it extended a little further, For | 
it does seem clear to my mind that if every Greek 
had but proved true to Leonidas, the Persians 
could never have prevailed. The repulse of their 
onslaughts for three succesive days had driven 


| them back, conquered and desponding; and, in my | 


opinion, they never would have renewed the at- 


Constitution on his right hand and the deep sea | 


|of good policy on his left, the bold front and | 


which compose it, as they might be severally sub- || 


mitted to the Senate. 
of the Chamber, had not debated it at such length, 
and in such a way as some have done, I should | 
certainly now remain silent. But the discussion | 
has been so extended and elaborate, and especially 
the amendment in favor of the Collins line of ocean 
steamers, now under consideration, has been advo- 
cated by its friends so urgently and upon such 
grounds, that I deem it a duty, which I owe to | 
myself and those I represent, to record my views 
on the other side. 

In thus recording what I call my views, it is not 
because they are my views, and mine alone, that I 
wish to declare them. Sach a reason could not— | 
could never, indeed—induce me to occupy the time 
of the Senate. But it is because | belaes those 
views are, in the first place, founded upon facts; 
and, in the second place, are in accordance with 
these principles of legislation and those maxims 
of political economy which have so long been held 
to be sound and sacred by the political party to 
which I belong. And, further, because I have 
not found those principles and maxims sustained, 
on this occasion, by some of those under whose 
lead I have heretofore been accustomed to contend 
for them—some whose fortune and whose pleas- | 
ure it has heretofore —- to be to stand in the 
forefront of the battle m their support—some 
whose duty and whose interest I bad trating 
hoped would hold them alike to the faith they had 
so long and so ably taught, and to the good works 
their practice had so uniformly and brilliantly ex- 
emplified. On the contrary, by some of these, 
those views have been opposed. I do not mean | 
by this that no one in this discussion has sustained 
the principies and the maxims I espouse. I could 


And if others, on both sides || 
| tain passes 


trenchant blade of our gallant chief had continued 
to occupy that ‘* twenty-five feet of ground ”’ over 
which, alone, by a forward movement ofthe enemy, | 
the heart of his country could be reached. But, | 
alas! sir, for the supremacy of constitutional legis - 
lation and sound political economy “ in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century,’’ as for Grecian in- 
dependence more than two thousand years ago, 
there has ever been such a thing as stratagem in 
politics as in war—back ways of approach to an 
American Congress, as there were secret ‘* moun- 
** to the rear of the Spartan camp. 
Sir, we are surrounded—we are beaten! I not | 
only see before me the interminable lines of our 
natural enemies, but [ hear in close proximity, 


_ and with painful distinctness behind me, the tramp | 


| templation when he went to Mexico. 


| Santa Anna, had it been executed by Mifion, would 
_ have beaten General Taylor at Buena Vista. 





| Bapeer,] far back into the shadowy land, for in- 


|| of some heavy cohorts we had always deemed our | 


friends, now acting in concert with the five millions 
of Persians which Xerxes leads againt us. Ay, | 
sir, we are attacked in front and rear. And you 


| strong, terse old English, from the proud 
| of that great American heart, no longer here to 
| electrify a listening Senate, but a little way hens. 


_ necessary, nor shall I under 


prefer to record my name upon your Journal 

the single one of a forlorn minority agains; this 
measure, than to be the foremost man of the hoe 
est majority in favor of it, which that Joun) 


| could be made to bear. Amicus Plato, amicus s,. 


crates, sed magis amica veritas!—an appropriate 
version of which noble sentiment | adopt, in 
, 4 


avowal 


paling its fires before the light of another wor\ 

and stilling its mighty pulses on the margin of ». 
5 an 

honored grave— 

**) HAD RATHER BE RIGHT THAN BE PRESIDENT! 

—A sentiment, sir, to which no heart bows with 

deeper reverence than mine, but which might qj 


| with far more fitness and significance, on this occ. 
| suggest that he need not have stretched his fancy || 


sion, from other lips. 

Such, Mr. President, is the spirit which acty. 
ates me—such the purpose which engages me jy 
this discussion. 

In the execution of this purpose, it is not at ql 


e, to occupy the 


_ whole ground of dispute, or consider every point 


| of interest it presents. This has already been 
Parag? done, and well done, by the honorable 


Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,} whom | 
have acknowledged as my leader on this occasion, 


I shall content myself, therefore, with touching 


a few of the main points upon which the decision 
of the whole question turns; and even so much, 
not with the slightest expectation of influencing a 
single vote, nor with even the shadow of a hope 


| of turning any man’s mind from the fixedness of 
tack while, with the mountain barriers of the || 


present determination. This is another case, and 
itis likely to be a memorable one, of ** foregone con- 
clusion.”’ I speak, therefore, for the sole purpose 


| of placing the reasons of my own vote upon the 


record, and that my constituents may see that in 
this instance, as | trust in all others, | have, how- 
ever feebly, yet faithfully, represented their prin- 
ciples and their interests, by asserting my own. 
The original ground upon which the first appro- 
priations were asked and advocated for this line 


| of steamers, and the only one upon which their 


| and determined the success o 


are aware, Mr. President, that in politics as in war, || 


it is a fearful hazard to be attacked in front and 
rear at the same time. You remember how even 
the tried valor of General Scott quailed at its con- | 
And it is 
very certain that such an attack, as planned by 


I repeat, sir, we are surrounded and beaten. I 
see it all—I feel it—I know it. 


example of my classical friend over the way, |Mr. 


cidents of comparison, he, at least, must bear with | 
me while I yo there, to find some likeness of | 
myself to the faithful Eurytus; for if, like him, in 

conscious weakness, I have bided at Alpenus, and | 
kept aloof from my gallant chief while the ene- | 
my were all in front, and he seemed able, with his | 


advocates seemed then to rely with any confidence, 
was the adaptation of the vessels to ‘‘ war pur- 
poses’’—ay, sir, that was the term—‘ war pur- 
poses;”’ and their incorporation, as the most im- 
portant element, alike for econonly and efficiency, 
into our system of naval armament and defense. 
We all well remember how earnestly and coni- 
dently this was urged and insisted upon, as 4 
consideration in its behalf; and no one, I appre- 
hend, will question or deny that it was the con- 
sideration which secured a majority in its favor, 
the proposition. 
Upon that ground, alone, I hesitated, and was 


| some time in doubt, whether I should support or 
| oppose it. 


My instinctive aversion to al! monop- 


| olies, to class legislation in every form, and under 


whatever specious guise it might present itself, 
and to all partnerships between the Government 
and speculators in patriotism, made me suspicious 


of it at the first, and I was disposed to reject It 


And since, in la- |) 


menting this calamity, I have been tempted by the | ‘* war pu 


without much examination. But there I was met 
with this attractive and captivating phrase of 
oses.”? I confess it was very a 
tractive and captivating to my fancy. I had but 
recently returned from Mexico; and although & 
year and a half in that interesting country—one 
third of the time a prisoner of war—had somewhat 
abated my military ardor, yet it had not ‘taken 
the starch quite out” of me. The very name of 
‘* war,’ and the means of its successful prosect- 
tion, bore then a spell of power to me, as now, 


single arm, to beat them off and drive them back; || doubt not, they do to the martial spirit of the hon- 
yet, now that he is surrounded, ani evidently | orable Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] which 
doomed to fall, I, too, have left that position— || I found it difficult, as it now seems impossible for 
whence, from “ the loop-holes of retreat,’’ I might | him, to resist. But not only did this attract. 

have watched the battle from afar, in silence and | was reminded of the wonders which steam, 2% 


in oo hasten to his side in that hour, || motive power, had already worked in commerre 


when, 


I cannot bring him aid to win a triumph, | and the arts; and was pointed to the future, for 
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‘y» still greater triumphs it was to achieve in arms. | 
The past [ was bound to admit—the future I could |, 
-¢ contradict. I was, further, reminded. of our | 
mcpensive naval establishment, which eT ] 
or at least comparatively, useless, though scarcely || 
igs expensive, IN our long intervals of peace, was 1} 
owing into a subject of cemplaint with a portion | 
“the people. This [ knew to be so. Then, by || 
what seemed a very natural transition, the import- || 
ence of our Atlantic mails, and the good policy of || 
having them regularly, and speedily, and ecqnom- || 
ally transported back and forth across the ocean, | 
were suggested and enlarged upon—I will notsay | 
exaggerated, but certainly they were not estimated | 
at less than their true value. The array, so far, | 
yas attractive, and imposing, and formidable— 
wertainly so to one like myself, fresh from a region || 
where such things were not familiar, and new to || 
ihe business and appliances of national legislation. || 
Rut one more element was needed to make the || 
jemonstration complete. That was ak sup- 
sied; and the solution was before me—as clear in 
isterms, as accurate in its letters, and as precise in 
is ines and angles, as I, when a school-boy, and 
«crammed for an examination,’’ had ever made, 
» blunder through pons assinorum, on the black 
hoard. Eureka! exclaimed the kind and skillful |) 
Palinurus, who had conducted me so far into these || 
strange seas, aS he opened to my astonished and || 
delighted vision the fair harbor of New York, 
crowded with the Collins steamers, each one 
freighted with mail-bags for all Europe, and em- | 
brazured with guns to whip the world in arms! | 
Here, | was told, was to be found a panacea for 
all the ills complained of, in the way of a useless 
and expensive naval establishment, alike, in peace | 
and war, and of deficient mail service; and which, | 
at the same time, would prove the very nursery 
and handmaiden, par excellence, of science, litera- | 
ture, commerce, and the mechanic arts. TheSen- | 
ator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] had not 
then added, as he did the other day, civilization, 
morality, and religion, to the catalogue of its 
blessings, present and prospective. This panacea | 
this wonder-working, and good-compelling in- 
stramentality—when disclosed, was neither more 
nor less than to advance Mr. Collins money to build 
his ships, and when they should be built, to pay 
him for transporting in them our mails from New 
York to Liverpool. 

A distinguished medical professor once said of 
Crawford’s (since Liebig’s) combustion hypothesis | 
if animal heat, that **if the facts which served asa 
foundation for this beautiful theory, were not false, | 
the deductions would be irresistible.” Some such } 
defect, i: occurred to me, there possibly might be, 
in this } ypothesis of the Collins line. For I was 
not, as } am not now, without suspicion that there 
are such things as ‘‘ false facts’? in commerce, | 
steamships, and speculation, as well as in the ex- 
perimental science of chemistry. Upon this sus- | 
picion I paused, and I also examined the question 
—imperfectly and with difficulty, I admit, yet with 
the best lights before me, and surely with an 
earnest wish to ascertain the truth. It is not neces- 
sary to trouble the Senate with the whole process 
ofthat examination, It is enough, for my present 
purpose, to say that it failed to satisfy me that the 


ically 











positions assumed were facts established, or that 
the promises made either would be or could be 
performed. So I adhered to my original principle | 
of action, and opposed the contract and appropri- | 
ation. And what has the result proved? it may 
ve said, 1 know, that time enough has not been | 
yet allowed to make a full trial of the experiment. 
that as it may, this I do know, and all the 
country knows, what indeed is proved by the very 
presence of this proposition here before us at this 
time, that, in every material particular, the ex- | 
periment has failed —atterly failed—upon its ori- 
ginal conditions. The steamers for war purposes | 
were to be built, but they have not been built; the 
ot of our Navy was to be increased, but it 
has not been increased; the expenses of our naval | 
‘stablishment were to be reduced, but the), have | 
not been reduced; the cost of transporting our | 
Atlantic mails across the ocean were to be paid by | 
the revenues from this line; but, instead of that, | 
s have not bbe received back quite one dollar for 
the three paid out. Ina word, all this service of 
ee evils and securing good was to be rendered 
or the amount of money then appropriated, but 
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it has not been done; so far from it, indeed, that || 


here before us we have the broad confession of the || 
fact of the failure, in the demand from the same | 
parties, for nearly double the amount of compensa- | 
tion; and we are coolly told, that unless we choose 
to give it, the experiment will fail and beabandoned, 
and all we have heretofore intrusted to the science, 
and skill, and enterprise, and patriotism of this 
company, to be nt pores for the promotion of the 
public interest, and to sustain the national honor, 
will be a dead loss. Such a demand, from sucha 
source and under such circumstances, argues, to 
my mind, one or the other of two propositions: 
either that the parties making it are afflicted with 
a grievous inability to appreciate the relations of 
cause and effect, or that they are gi/ted with a still 
more remarkable shrewdness of reliance upon the | 
facility with which Congress yields to demands 
boldly made, and pertinaciously pressed upon us. | 
The result, alone, will prove whether Mr. Collins 
and his associates shall hereafter lay their grateful 
votives upon the altars of dullness or sagacity. 

I have not given the items of the account upon 
which I have based my general statement of re- 
sults, and from which [ have drawn my general 
conclusions. ‘They have been already and suffi- 
ciently given, by the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Howrer,] who, in the performance of 
his duty as chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, has thoroughly investigated this subject in 
its details, and laid the facts before us. I need 
not weary the Senate by recapitulating them. It 
is enough, for my purpose, that they are before us, 
and before the world. I rely upon them, and 
feel perfectly well satisfied that they warrant every 
inference I have drawn from them. I may, in 
publishing my remarks, incorporate or append 
some of them, in the form of extracts and tables. 


poses,’’ however potentional it may have been in | 
the original problem, never was legitimately there; 

and even if it had been, yet, in the course of the | 
demonstration, it has been left out as incongru- | 
ous and impracticable. The exposition made by | 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] rendered | 
this fact indisputable. But, sir, even if that were | 
not so, it has been proved so clearly, and signifi- 


cantly, and conclusively, by the honorable Sena- |; 


tor from North Carolina, [Mr. Baneer,] that I 
cannot suppose it will ever be seriously insisted 
on again. That Senator, a friend, too, to this ap- | 
propriation, and as well informed upon these > 
jects as any gentleman aren this floor 
excepting, of course, the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey, (Mr. Srockxron,] on my left—has | 





proposed to amend the bill, by cutting all, even |) 


seeming connection, between this line and the 
Navy, and turning them over, bodily, to the Post 
Office Department. 

The Senator withdrew his proposition; but he 
had made it. 

Mr. BADGER. I am still in favor of it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no doubt of it;‘and 
for that reason, were there no other, I attach im- | 
portance to it. But, sir, not only has the Senator 
from North Carolina done so, but the Senator 
from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] in his place here yes- | 
terday, cut that connection, even more abruptly 
and completely than the Senator from North Car- 
olina proposed to do. And how? 
of an incidental debate upon the proposition of the | 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Matrory,} he spoke | 
of the connection between the Navy and this line | 
of vessels as *‘ seeming, and seeming only;’’ and | 
that its expenses ought not to be set down to the | 
Navy account. Yes, sir, the connection, he said, 


between the two was ‘‘seeming, and seeming || 


only.”’ | 
Mr. RUSK. I stated distinctly, and I have | 


done so before, that no reasonable, intelligent man, | 


steamers to what is termed the Navy proper. I 
have expressed that idea on more than one occa- | 
sion. 


could charge the expenses of these ocean et 


far from holding the position that these | 
are not sufficient war vessels, [ maintain now that | 
they are; and not to trespass further upon the | 
Senator, when he asks who caye these vessels are | 
capable of being war-steamers? I tell him Captain | 
Skiddy and Commodore me and he is entitled 
to the benefit of my opinion, for I believe they are 
better than any vessels in the Navy. 


| tion 


always \| 


| this floor, or any citizen of this country. 
| question is—How shall we establish and maintain 
| such a line? 


In the course || 





| cause, or without reflection. 
time, it was a wise and a proper change; and I 


SENATE. 


is the opinion of the Senator on that subject. He 
has declared it over and over avain, and the whole 
country knows it. I alluded to his statement 
upon an incidental proposition here yesterday, 
when he admitted the impropriety of having this 
appropriation, or any part of the expenses of this 
line, connected with the Navy fund, or with the 
Navy in any respect; declaring that this connec- 
tion was *‘seeming, and seeming only.’’ But L-ask 
any intelligent man, if these are ships of the 
Navy, capable of being used for war purposes, 
where is the impropriety of charging the money 
for sustaining them to the naval appropriations ? 
It seems to me that would be the most natural 
connection in the world; and with whatever ease 


| a person practiced in examining the accounts of 


the different branches of our public service, might 
be able to determine that this money was not 
oer? charged to the naval appropriation; yet, 

apprehend, it would go out to the country as 
the strongest declaration, which nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the American people who saw it, whether 
intelligent or not intelligent, would takeas evidence 
that this line Was a part of the Navy, and that this 
sum was a part of the naval appropriations, and 
properly so. 

Mr. President, it seems that, not only is this 
opinion entertained of this matter by the Senators 
to whom I have alluded, and by myself; but you 
remember that yesterday, when the vote was 


| taken upon the proposition of the Senator from 


Florida, there was almost a tie vote in the Senate 


| upon it; and there is no question, in my opinion, 


that in a full Senate the present connection would 
have been severed, and the whole transaction 
would have been stamped,as it deserves to be, 
as a Post Office arrangement, and nothing more. 


| | therefore assume this to be a fact, satisfactory 
[ have assumed that the element of “ war pur- 


to my mind at least, and I think fully sustained 
by the evidence before us. 1 think the proposi- 
of the Senator from North Carolina was 
right, as it was significant. It carried with it an 


| important explanation, which I think it is time 


the American people had before them. It was 
straight-forward and intelligible. At any rate, I 
think it placed the thing in its true position be- 
fore the Senate. It stripped the daw of its bor- 
rowed plumage. It let the gas out of the balloon; 
and gave to the speculators’ “airy nothing” of 
‘‘war purposes” its true name and *‘local habit- 
ation.”” ‘There, for the present, | leave it. 

The whole proposition, then, to my mind, is to 
establish and maintain a mail-line across the At- 
lantic ocean. To that proposition, in itself, I 
have no objection. Indeed, I am in favor of t— 
as much so, | apprehend, as any Senator upon 
But the 


In answering this question practically, it is well 


| to consider how the other portions of our mail 


system are arranged and conducted, how the lines 
are established, how the service is procured, how 
it is performed, and how it is paid for. 

By our general law, all navigable waters are de- 
clared to be mail routes; and, by occasional laws, 
certain roads upon the land are, also, declared to 
be mail routes. ‘To establish lines, or, in other 
words, to put service, or have the mails carried, 
upon the routes which have been established by 
law, is in the power, and at the discretion, within 
certain limits, of the Post Office Department. 
When, in the judgment of that Department, the 

ublic interest requires it, these lines are estab- 
lished, and their service procured. As the law 
now prescribes, and as [ trust it always will pre- 
scribe, public advertisement, giving due notice, is 
made throughout the country, inviting proposals 
for carrying the mails; the contract to be awarded 
to the lowest and best bidder. Formerly—l taink 
until 1845—the advertisements specified the means 
and mode of service, as well as the time, the route, 
and the distance; and contracts were made to 
conform to that specifi n. Since that time, the 
simple act of service, conditioned ay as to time, 
route, and distance. is alone provided for; the 
means and mode of transportation being left to the 
contractor. This change was not made without 
I thought, at the 


also think the result has proved it to have been 


Mr. BORLAND. I do not question that such || so. For, there is nothing more clearly and fully 
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See ee : ; : T — : ee 1 : 
established than the fact that, while the mail ser- || those productions, which is not far better known |) had been onerous during the war. 


vice, generally, has been as well and efficiently | 
perforraed—perhaps better—the rate of its cost || 
ias been very greatly reduced. To prove this, we || 
need only refer to the annual reports of the Post || 
Office Department, before and since the change. 
There was another reform in the same connection, 
and the same time; and that wasto abandon the || 
requirement which had, up to that time, been made 
of the new contractor, to purchase ef the old | 
one, all his old and worn-out ‘ stock’’—that is, | 
horses, coaches, &c., which he might have on 
hand, however worthless it might be, at the close 
of the old and the beginning of the new contract. 
i well remember the great reduction in the rate of | 
cost of mail-service, from these two items of re- 
form, set forth in his report, by the Postmaster | 
General, in 1846. He assigned the saving from 
these itema, alone, as a very considerable resource, | 
if not the main one,*which had sustained the De- | 
partment, in any tolerable degree, under the sud- 
den and very great reduction of the rates of postage 
by the act of 1845. 

These changes, proper and useful as they were, | 
in point of financial economy, were, in my opin- 
ion, still more proper and more useful, by repu- || 
diating the principle and abolishing the practice of | 
an interference by the Government, any further | 
than may be indispensable to the public interest, 
in the business of the country, or of its under- 
taking to regulate, except by general laws, the or- 
dinary transactions between private individuals. || 
All the Government wanted, and all it could legiti- |! 
mately ask, was the performance of certain ser- 
vice—the transportation of the mail over certain 
routes, within certain times—and for this to pay 
a certain sum of money, the smallest sum for 
which this would be undertaken, by some compe- | 
tent and responsible man, binding the contractor, 
in sufficient bonds, to perform his contract faith- 
fully, and so supervising the service, in the course || 
of its performance, as to secure the public interest || 
from detriment. This done, the duty of the Gov- || 
ernment was performed, and its functions ceased, || 
in that direction. Further than this it could not || 
legitimately go, and, in my opinion, should never 
be permitted to go. I think the history of our | 
Government shows that whenever, by itself, it has | 
undertaken to perform the functions of private in- || 
dividuals, there has always been a failure to per- | 
form those functions well; and especially has this 
failure been manifest, and most mischievous in its 
consequences, whenever, by special legislation and 
time-serving policy, the Gouunnitins has under- | 
taken to provide for and regulate the business of | 
the country—business which should be left where | 
it properly belongs, to be suggested by the saga- | 
city, pushed forward by the enterprise, and man- 
aged by the enlightened self-interest of the citizen 
himself. All history, [ think, teaches us that this 
has been so; and that it will ever be so in all time | 
to come, is no less the suggestion of reason than 
it is the admonition of experience. 





who once honored the Senate with his presence, 


as an apposite and instructive exemplification. I 





a Senator no longer a member of this body. ‘If, 


States should wndertake to become a farmer, it would, | 
before the end of five years, have to buy its corn for 
planting.’? That, sir, presents the very beau ideal, 
or, in the language of 

of an incompetent and unthrifty farmer. 

So, sir, it has ever been, and so it will ever be, 
whenever the Government has left, or shall leave, 
the sphere of its legitimate functions, to interfere 
in the affairs of the people, or undertake the per- 
formance or regulation of duties which individual | 

| 


men should perform, and which they alone, when 

left to themselves, can properly and efficiently per- | 
form. ; 
This has been so withl® mails. Mr. Macon | 
said it would be so with the crops, and I believe it. | 
And so, Mr. President, I think it ever has been, | 
and feel sure it ever will be, in every pursuit in | 


| portunities to conduct, and whose judgment is 
| them? Why undertake, by special legislation, to 


| be produced, or how they shall be carried to 
| market, or at what prices they shall be sold? All 


, under the salutary laws of demand and supply; 
/and the inevitable consequence is a prosperity as 
| glorious as it is unexampled. 


| same wisdom has not, in every instance, presided 


| precise quantity and quality and price of produc- 


| began, until 1846, when it was last the wager of a | 

If the time were || 

Upon this idea, a saying of Nathaniel Macon, || at my disposal, it would be of interest, and might 

and guided it by his wisdom, may be quoted here, ] incidents which make up that history. It may, | 

| under present circumstances, however, only be 

heard it attributed to him here a few years ago, by 
, 


. | refer to a few of them only. 
said Mr. Macon, ‘‘ the Government of the United \| 


the day, the daguerreotype, | 





Collins Line of Steamers, &c.—Mr. Borland. 





to those individuals whose intelligence is sharp- || 
ened by an interest we cannot feel, whose knowl- 
edge is enriched by observations we have no op- || 


matured by an experience not attainable by us, 
nor in the habitual channels of our thoughts and 
occupations? Why, then, should we interfere with 


prescribe the manner in which those crops shall 
be cultivated, or the quantity of each which shall 


those things should be left, as, thank God, they | 
have been left, to the practical intelligence, the | 
ample knowledge, the mature judgment, of the | 
men whose interest it is to regulate them wisely. | 
The result has been, good management and thrift, 


Then look at the various manufactures of the 
country! What do we know of them which is 
not far better known, or what can we do for them 


'| which cannot be far better done, by the practical | 


minds and hands which are engaged in their man- 
agement and identified with their success? The 
same principles of human action, and the same | 
genéral laws of business and of trade, apply here 
and determine results, as in agriculture, as | have 


| mentioned. Unfortunately for manufactures them- | 


selves, unfortunately for the country, and, at one 
time, almost to the ruin of this Government, the 


over our national councils; or, at any rate, if she 

did preside, she sadly verified what was said of | 
her predecessor in remote antiquity, that wisdom 
‘*sometimes nods.”’ For if we did not directly 


| interfere with manufactures, to the extent of pre- 


scribing the several processes of spinning and 
weaving, or of directing, in so many words, the 


tion, we did what, perhaps, was in equal disregard | 
and violation of principle, and what, in the end, 
— even more mischievous in practice, when, 

y special Jegislation, at the expense of every 
other interest of the country, we administered a | 
stimulus to manufactures of certain classes, which, 
while it excited them to temporary excesses, alike 
of investment and production, was yet insufficient | 
to protect them adequately against foreign or do- | 
| mestic competition, or place them upon a secure | 
| and permanent foundation; and with what conse- 
quences to those manufactures themselves’ Need 
I remind Senators of what almost every page of 
our legislative history discloses? Who does not 
know? What student of that history has not 
dwelt with interest, and felt his heart throb with 
alternate fear and hope, as he traced the rise and 
progress of the protection I allude to, during that 
stormy period of thirty years, from 1816, when it 


battle which shook these walls? 


| be instructive, to pass, in review, all the leading | 





admissible, and will be enough for my purpose, to 


Except that it has been cited as a precedent, | 
,and has furnished some color for subsequent | 
_abuses, I do not say that I find objections to the 


| tariff act of 1816. Thecircumstances under which | 

it was enacted, and the reasons which governed | 

its authors, I have ever thought justified it at the tection suggest to my mind. 
We were then in our infancy as a nation, || that 

(as I was in mine as an individual.) Our re- | 

} 


| 


| time. 


sources were limited. We had just emerged from 


purified by blood and fire, and aroused to its full 
strength and ardor; with our hatred of England 
and everything English intense and concentrated; 
| and with our hearts open and warm to all who 
| had given us sympathy and assistance in our days 
| of trial, and were here to rejoice with us in our 
| hour of triumph. We wanted revenue to relieve 








a harassing and expensive war, with the most | 
powerful nation in the world; with our patriotism || zeal and in a spirit of such ony beggary, that it 


ay 12, 


—— 


Senate, 





Relief was 


desired and needed, in all quarters. If ever there 


was, or could be, an occasion in the career of an 


people, when a resort to duties upon 
the means of relief and support was Presented 
indeed forced upon them, it was our occasion j, 
1816. But in addition to this general coneides 
tion, which was scarcely less than a necessity, the 


imports, for 


few manufactures then in our country had arisen 
’ 


and were then placed, under very peculiar ci, 
cumstances. They had arisen during the wa, 
’ 


fostered and encouraged by the non-intercourse 
, 


_and comparative isolation, which war with a ma;, 
itime power had imposed upon us. And not op! 
had ot manufactures been thus fostered anj 
encouraged, but they had rendered important, jp. 
dispensable services, by supplying our wants qu;. 
ing those dark days of isolation, and sufferine 
and danger, In view of their condition, then, anj 
especially in consideration of the indispensable 
services they had rendered in our time of yee) 
there was not only a sense of good policy in ths 
minds of our public men of that day, which syp. 
gested this mode of raising revenue, but there was 
also a sentiment—anda worthy sentiment it was— 
of gratitude in the hearts of all, which conceded 
| protection to our infant manufactures. And ty 
appreciate fully the need they had of some pro. 
tection, it must be borne in mind, that not only 
were they immature and feeble in themselves, } 
that, during the war, there had accumulated jy 
various European countries, especially in England, 
large stores of manufactured goods which awaited 
but the hand of peace to remove the barriers which 
war had erected, to pour their floods upon our 
shores, at prices reduced by excess of quantity, 
and thus to sweep our friends from the face of our 
own soil, Such is my reading of the history of 
the tariff of 1816, and such the considerations for 
which, I apprehend, I should have sustained it, 

had I been here to vote. 

But, sir, as I said, the circumstances of that 
occasion were peculiar. ‘The mere recital of them 
proves that they have not occurred, and never can 
occur in in our history. With the occasion,. 
then, whieh originated and justified the policy of 
protection, the policy itself must cease and deter- 
mine. And here, sir, that | may avoid all chance 
of being misapprehended, or of being suspected of 
inconsistency upon this point of protection, I must 
remind all who hear me of what that protection 
in 1816 consisted. The rate of the duties then 
imposed, I cannot now, from memory, state With 
precision. I am quite sure, however, that it did 
not exceed thirty per cent. advolorem. But,at any 
rate, it did not exceed the rates of ourrevenuetarifis 
since that time; and in itself was entirely within 
the revenue limit of its day. My impression is, 
| that it averaged about tanet-ahat per cent. 

But, Mr. President, that was the beginning; 
and though, like that apple,which ‘brought death 
into the world, and all our woes,” it was harm- 
less in itself, and ever pleasing to the taste, from 
that time dates, and from that has sprung, innu- 
merable woes in our world of politics. It may 
be in accordance with human nature, for it cer- 
| tainly followed, that what was first received as 
bounty and protection, was soon demanded as & 
right; and that, too, by parties who had not even 
earned the first bounty! The poet has said that 

*¢ Fools rush in 
Where angels fear to tread.” 

I need hardly express the analogy which the 
demands of this second class of claimants for pro- 
If I did, it would be, 








Knaves are clamorous for gain, 
Where honest men would hold their peace. 


But the demand was made, and pressed with & 





seemed to defy alike refusal and resistance; and 
had attained its height of exorbitancy and success 
in 1828. The tariff act of that year was not l0- 
aptly characterized, at the time, as ‘the bill of 
abominations.” You were here, Mr. President, 
and know all about it. I was still a boy—thous* 
not even then altogether uninformed, and cer 


life, and with every article or fabric of produc- || us from the burden of a debt, which was the price || tainly not indifferent, as. to what was passing of @ 


tion. 

Look, sir, at the planting of corn, and of cotton, 
and of tobacco, and of sugar, and of hemp! What | 
does this Congress know of those pursuits, or of 





of our second independence, as well as to defray 
| the expenses of a Government whose power and 
| value had now begun to be felt. Our people were 
galled and exhausted by the direct taxation, which 





noun so important to the B nea Pd my country 
and so generally agitating the minds of the pe° 
Pardon me, fay these reminiscences. The 


e. 
y 
| are of deep interest to me; being, of that period 
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, 39p Cone....lst Sess. Collins Line of Steamers, §c.—Mr. Borland. SENATE 
; —voe ae when my political opinions may be || the track of the violation. The tariff act of 1842, | se'f to the exercise of its few, simple, well-defined 
\8 of my ve had their birth—or, at least, to have || returning to high protection, was erected upon | functions, by means of general laws, of equal, 
e wad ha indelible impression from ‘ the form || the ruins of the compromise of 1833. Again was || uniform, and universal application; leaving, not 
y aken aie of the times.’’ And in this connec- || the country agitated; again were the Stuart’s ex- placing, all men and all pursuits, upon the same 
r und en ust the honorable Senator from North || pelled; and again were the friends of “ free trade’? || relative and substantial footing, which nature gave 
, 00M) x (Mr. Mancum,] who sits furthest from || restored to power. Upon that, followed the tariff | them; and trusting individual pursuits to individual 
a Caroling ot object that I refer to him for the || act of 1846; a return, in substance, to the eompro- || choice, and the results of their industry to be 
¢ oe, ve Salat a leaael in the good old State, mise—a revenue tariff—of 1833; and once again, | determined by the general laws of demand and 
e male ¢ wl so ably represents; for those were || upon this question, the country was at rest. And || su ply. 
" which he § es, sir, and that honorable Senator || so, upon that question, it has remained until this | Now. sir, if these general propositions be truae— 
, — ae the foremost of those strong spirits || time; for, although the ‘* monopolists” under a || and I apprehend there are few members of the 
’ ~ —s them—and that, too, against ‘* abom- || newname, under peculiar circumstances, and upon |} political party to which I belong, and wihfich are 
9 ie I, then a boy—perhaps not older than |/ no distinct nor definite issues of public policy, || in a decided majority in this Chamber, who will 
? ae hf | Norval when martial ardor drew him || gained access to Executive power, in 1848, and || deny them—I say, if these be true, and more es- 
y Ys ire . ntain home—I too, **longed to follow retain it now, they have not yet been bold enough |! pecially if, as I have undertaken to show, and as 
fom Wis ad eocad warlike lord ;”” and my honored || to disregard the past, or venture upon that experi- || the same party has always maintained, they be 
w the hi self a disciple of Jefferson, more pro- || ment directly, or in any palpable form, which has | applicable to the agricultural and manufa turing 
TE ung Norval’s sire, pointed to that '| ever proved fatal to their predecessors of the same | interests, why—shy, | ask, are they not appli- 
’ pious. thes yale most fit for me to follow. | faith. cable—why shall they not be applied—to the com- 
—d . time, in armor suited to my years, || My object in making this incidental recurrence || mercial pursuits of our people? 
a ‘pended bow and quiver full of arrows, I || to the history and consequences of the tariffs, or || Sir, it needs no industrious search after facts, 
, te? at put the enemy, and marked the road | srotective legislation of*this Government, has not || and still less does it require a labored or ingenious 
a * Nor did I fose sight of my chosen | os to revive unpleasant memories—nor to enter | argumeat, to answer this question. The facts are 
7 Z ‘'M eye was fixed upon the white plume || into any argument against it, further than to re- || before ds, and before the world. They are to be 
. re 0 tele” which waved so bravely from '| mind the Semate and the country how disturbing | seen from the dome of this Capitol. They are to be 
: bie 8 cna o’ blue’”’—my ear lost no sound of || and injurious that legislation has been to the gen- || seen on every river, and harbor, and ** inland sea, 
| bis slarion voice, as it rang out from the summit || eral interest of the country, sometimes even threat- of this vast continent of ours. lhey are asseried 
| f “Red Mountain,’’ reverberating among the | ening the very existence of the Union itself; and || with a boldness which startles the world, under 
vaserhills of Hertford and Northampton, and ran i all this, without conferring that benefit upon the || every sky, where float the stars and stripes oon 
| slong the valleys, even of the Meherrin and || particular interest it was designed to protect, which || an American mast, and where every sea is cut by 
: ‘are ing the slumbering genius of “* State || led to its adoption. For, after all, what has been || the swift keel of an American ship, whether that 
i ke my very Orart leaped up } the effeet upon manufactures, of all this much- ship be wafted by the free winds of heaven, or 
witha ous exultation, as I saw ¢ monopoly *’ || coveted protection? Fluctuation, rLucruation— || propelled by the steam of American genius. The 
| et ly ’ go down before ‘* the fateful || the greatest curse, a curse which no benefit, nor || growth and vigor of our commercial marine, and 
a this broad claymore until not one ** mon- all benefits combined, can compensate—has been | especially the rich argosies of commerce which it 
’ ster” of that hated clan was left. Such, sir, is a } its unfailing and fatal attendant. As I said before, || wafts to and from our shores, and through every 
noiitiat of my faithful memory of those days— | it stimulates the business for the time; and, thus || vein and artery of our land, are among the chief 
; doubtless less vivid than the original impression. i! encouraged, investments are extended, operations || glories and boasts of the nation. And yet, they, 
| thus followed the same leader until 1832, and || are enlarged, and expenses multiplied; and, as a || sir, starting from nothing, have grown and flour- 
: through that memorable year. Then, by some || consequence of this, the productions are exces- | ished, as the commerce of no other people in the 
mischance, I will not say how or to whom, I || sively increased. And this, not in view of the real | whole world has ever grown and flourished, since 
nissed him. Here perhaps, the curtain had as || wants of the country, nor in accordance with the || the Pheenicians first ventured in little boats from 
vel be d ed, except to say that when I || lawsof demand and supply, which alone ever have || Aradus to Mount Carmel, to the hour when the 
: bm oa ee to valig a full ae unobstructed || given, or can give, stability and success to any || last new clipper left her “‘ ways’’ at Baltimore, to 
i“ of his position and pursuit, the color of his legitimate or useful pursuit: but, growing out of || shame the naval architecture of the world. And 
f lume was changed, and the black weeper of || mere enactments of arbitrary, special legislation, || all this growth and glory, without protection— 
\ protection”? was in its place; the cry of ‘* State |; conceived in a spirit as narrow as the single inter- || without any help from the Government. All of 
sierra) ’* had died upon his lips, and he mur- || est it would subserve, it neither comprehends the || it, sir, achieved by the genius and enterprise of 
mured, not loud but deep, Federal ‘‘consolidation,”’ || relations which necessarily subsist between every || individual people, left to the exercise of their own 
in its stead; and instead of striking, as of old, || other interest, and every pursuit, nor is competent || free thoughts, and to the untrammeled use of their 
veinst “ monopolies,” I found, and still find him, | to sustain the conflicts w ich, like ** a comet shot || own skillful hands. Go, sir, to Maine—I appeal 
' a lding tba with all his "Bruce-like power. madly from its sphere,” it must unavoidably en- || to her Senators, now present—has she ever had, 
Here the enrtsit shall fall. I am,in all sincerity, || counter in its eccentric course, among interests | or does sne now demand, protection for her one 
ratefal to the honorable Senator for much I || withwhich if left, undisturbed, to the general laws, |) hundregand twenty-seven ships, her seventy-five 
iearned from his precepts and example some | it would be in perfect harmony. That this is so, || brigs, her one hundred and fifteen schooners, all 
| wenty-odd years ago. I trust I do no injustice to || I appeal to the manufacturers themselves, whether, || built in the single year 1850, making an aggregate 
. his present osition. || in their workshops at home, or here by their en- || of one handred thousand tons for that year? Go 
: Bat to reer to the tariff of 1828. That year | lightened Representatives in both Houses of Con- || to Maryland—I appeal, also, to her Senators—has 
witnessed the expulsion of the ‘ monopolists” || gress. If it be otherwise, what mean these jere- || she ever had, or does she now demand, pasterton 
: from Executive power; and then commenced the || miads, and tales of terrible disaster, which crowd || for her one hundred and twenty-five clippers, uilt 
real struggle for the repeal of ‘‘ the bill of abomin- |; the columns of every newspaper, of factories | in 1850, which are the models forthe world? Go, 
ations.” It is needless to do more than allude to || closed, of operatives without employment, of for- || sir, tothe West—to western Pennsylvania, to Ohio, 
the fact of that struggle, or the crisis in the fate of || tunes ruined, of opulence reduced to beggary?| to Kentucky, to Missouri—but no, sir, [ will not go 
the Union to which it led in 1832 and 1833. Those || Or, perhaps, more significant still, what mean | there. Their Senators are here, but I do not now 
incidents are but too fresh and painful in the minds || those numerous memorials which besiege the | appeal to them. | will not trust ape to ~ that 
of all; and many yet survive, who are still un- || doors, and pile the tables, and fill the committee- || now. If I did, I should speak too much, per ape 
; healed of wounds received in the struggle which || rooms, of Congress, session after session, for | from my heart, and consume the day—nay, 
developed them. It is enough that the crisis was || “ protection ! protection! more protection!’ Sir, || might consume a week upon that single theme. 
80 ieliacnt that eed gtbn and, as it were || it is like a hot-bed crying for more fire, to sustain || But this | will say, and say it now, for the West, 
of necessity, joined hands in a“ compromise,” || its unnatural plants, sickly from artificial nutri- | that we have had no protection, and we ask none. 
which, allowing ten years to equalize its burdens | tion, and weak from excessive growth, against | We want nothing, and we ap porsany but ain 
and its benefits, was solemnly agreed to bea sacred || the bracing atmosphere which gives life, and vig- | and equality in the operation of your sam of a 
league and covenant that, upon the questions it | or, and healthy luxuriance to every other tree, and | ther of these, which are our guarantied rights ur 
adjusted, there should be no more strife among || shrub, and fruit-bearing herb, which God intended |, der the Constitution, have we ever had. I may 
| brethren forever. And for ten years, that cove- i for the proper use of man, and which always thrives | have more to say on one point in this connection, 
; nant was kept; for during that period, the friends || best under the influence of his natural laws. Sir, | presently. : / 
of free trade’’ were in power; and they, as they || you hear none of these complaints, and receive But to return, sir, to the protection o pnt 
have ever done, kept their faith. But, at the end of || none of these memorials, from the farmers and | I deny—and | think the facts ——— monies 
. that period by remarkable coincidence, the ‘‘ mo- | planters of the country. And the cause of this is | commerce, or navigation, as a legitimate, speci ‘i 
? nopolists’? yained ower in. And, sad spectacle || twofold: First, because, as I have said, their pur- interest, needs protection; and even if it did nee 
; it was—sad for the coanary in the ver our of j suits are left in the hands of those who best know | such protection, I could never give it by special ~~ 
| their triumph, and as if to signalize it by a deed || how to conduct them, and thrive, as they progress, | exclusive laws, by which other interests, equally 
; which might mark the age that Sitniesed ite per- || in the free and wholesome air of individual intelli- | entitled to it, and mete, important, shall inevit- 
? petration, with a stone os black that the memory } gence, enterprise, and aamemeces as eee - op- | ably be pat * ae or be made to pay 
its i i i i i nd salutary laws. | tribute to its advance , 
: oe tae Sie Uke aadienae Ouek cad wo \| Sod penal, edamen ai diee more alates and | Mr. President, my strength has failed me. ‘ I 
5 its existence almost to the death-thraes of the || independent, and self-relying spirit those pursuits | was quite unwell when I began, and am unable 
Union—had been sealed, as it were, with the || are calculated to foster and maintain. | to stand on my feet «ny longer. I hope, there- 
9 heart’s blood of the nation and been ratified by || And all this, Mr. President, brings me back al- || fore, it will be agreeable to the Senate to postpone : 
. vows which can never be violated with impu- || most to the starting-point of my argument, and || the subject till to-morrow, when, if able to be here, 
: tity. But those vows were violated, as I have || resolves itself into the general principle with which | I will conclude what I have to say. 
, ‘aid; and, sure and swift, followed punishment in || | set out—that the Government should restrict it- || The postponement was agreed to. 
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Mownpay, May 17, 1852. 

Mr. BORLAND resumed: 

When, Mr. President, I was compelled, from 
illness, to suspend the remarks I was making 
upon this question, last Wednesday, the Senate 
was kind enough to postpone the subject; and, 
even nextday, when I was yet too ill to be present, 
a further postponement was permitted, in courtesy 
tome. This is the first moment when | could re- 
sume my remarks. I tender my grateful acknowl- | 
edgmenté for the courtesy extended to me; and 
now proceed with the discussion, from the point 
at which I was compelled to leave it. 

1 had then concluded my general views of the 
question before us, and of the principles involved 
in itsdiscussion. I come now to the application 
of those principles to this particular amendment. 

And this brings up some special examination of 
this Collins line of steamers. To what branch | 
of the business of the country does this line be- || 
lone? Which of the great interests, or industrial 
pursuits, does it represent? The answer 1 have 
given, and which I have undertaken to show is the | 
true answer to these questions, is, that it comes 
under the head of commerce—that is, commerce 
and navigation combined, which are here insepar- 
able, and may be treated under one head. 

Then, sir, what is there peculiar to this line, 
which removes it beyond, or lifts it above, the 
rule we apply to other ships, or other commercial | 
interestsr 

«< Upon what meat doth this our Cwsar feed, 
That heis grown so great ?”’ 
I anticipate the answer Mark Antony will give. Oh, 
sir, | know it—lI have heard it—I have read it here, 
there, everywhere. And I might have seen, and 
verhaps enjoyed it too, ‘‘or a part thereof,”’ had I 
mit visited **the beautiful Baltic,’? when she came 
a-wooing here, some month or two ago—another 
Venus, from the froth of the sea, as she rose upon 
the vision of admiring thousands, and stood re- || 
vealed in all the nude voluptuousness of her charms, 
without even the hands covering the chaste genius 
of Praviteles has thrown before the Cnidian statue 
of the goddess,—leading in her train Bacchus, with 
his cups, to intoxicate the brain; and perenne too, 
the boy-god son of the zoned Cyprian, bearing, with 
arch and graceful impudence, his heart-compelling 
quiver. And weall know that Orpheus was there, | 
as he certainly was here, with his negromantic lyre, | 
strung to the modern * higher law,” and played || 
upon by steam, who successfully moved even this | 
grave Senate to adjourn; and, as he sung, lgimost 
fancied that we— i} 


“sat upon a promontory, | 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such duleet and harmonious breath, 1] 
‘That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 
And certain ‘ stars shot madly fromjtheir spheres,’ || 
Te hear the sea-maid’s music.”’ 






















And I know not how many, or what other, pro- |! 
fane gods and goddesses besides, were there, || 
to mingle and minister at the institution of Satur- || 
nalia for this capital of the New World. But, || 
sir, not possessing a soul so easily as others 
“moved by the concord of sweet sounds,”’ nor | 
yet, [ trust, more fit than they ‘‘for treason, strat- | 
agem, and spoils,’’ { was not led away, by the | 
ears, on that occasion. It was 1, as you may 
remember, who cried, **Get thee behind me, | 
Satan!’ And, thanks to the spirit of the sacred || 
phrase, [ was not led into that temptation. 1] 
1} 
| 















Mr. President, the answer, however, which I 
have heard and read so much, has not satisfied 
me. It does not satisfy me yet; and I apprehend || 
it never will or can, for the reason that I have not | 
found it in accordance with the facts, nor con- | 
sonant with the principles which govern my judg- | 
ment, and determine my votes. 

But, Mr. President, the history of this line, 
and the circumstances under which it comes before | 
us, have suggested another answer which, while | 
itis certainly clearer, andgpore comprehensible, is | 
also more in accordance With what I understand | 
the facts to be. And that, sir, is the vast amount | 
of capital invested in this enterprise; consisting, || 
as that capital does, nominally at least, of large 
sums of money—some $3,000,000, or more—and | 
of a fund and a force of mental shrewdness, bold- } 
hess, pertinacity, and want of delicacy, it has || 
never before been my fortune to witness, and || 
which it sometimes amazes me to contemplate. ] 
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| and do know: the influence of this line has already | 


shall be granted. 


| lance, or it will, in time, acquire an ascendency, injurious 


| which L have attempted to express the idea of the 


rea out of us. 


| **it should he guarded against and resisted;’’ | 


| but now suffering animal began to yield under the great ex- 
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| turn this whole line over to the Post Office Dep 

| ment, was proof, to me, that it was no Suitable mee 
tr 


|| proper part of our naval establishment 


Such a capital is potent, beyond all my powers of 
computation. I doubt if my honorable friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapvcer,] armed with 


that Dilworth’s arithmetic of his, and even my || deed, a virtual, as well as an actual abandonw 
honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Unpzr- || by those competent to judge, and authorized 
woop,] with the talisman of his ‘‘square root,’’ || speak, of the whole original ground of war pur - 
were to come to my assistance, whether even || And if this needed corroboration, that was Take 
then, we could estimate the sum of that potency, || furnished by ihat admission the Senator = 

or trace it out in all its ramifications. 


|| Texas (Mr. Rusk] made, incidentally, to theg, 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mautory,} that this lin, 
has ‘*a seeming, and only a seeming connectio, > 

| with the Navy, to which I have already alluded 
Mr. RUSK. All that I said was, that the o, 
penses charged upon the books of the Treasyy . 
|| this service, ought not to be charged either me : 
Post Office or to the Navy fund proper, and ¢ 
mated as appropriations for either of those 


But to be serious, sir, this much we have seen, 


full sway in the Executive counsels of this Govern- 

ment—it has already the monopoly of the news- | 
paper press of this Metropolis; and, remorseless 
still, like some huge and hungry Boa Constrictor, 
it is fast winding its tortyous and féarful folds 
about the body and limbs of this Congress, until 


the 


Sti. 


- = . 7S De. 
our strong ribs are giving way, and our very heart || partments. hat was all that I said in relation to 
seems ready to be squeezed out, in the ghastly || that point. But so far from admitting that these 
form of appropriations, which, if this pressure be || vessels were not suitable for war purposes, | 

—_ 


not removed, will pour the life-blood of the Na- || stated at the time, if | remember aright, that they 
tional Treasury into the capacious and rapacious || had been examined by a_ board , 


r , of respectable 
maws of bankers and speculators. Already, hun- || naval officers, appointed for that purpose; tho 
dreds of thousands have thus been squeezed out 


they had been pronounced suitable, and had been 
and swallowed up. The cry is still for ** more!”’ 


accepted by the Government. 
And now, millions upon millions are demanded ! Mr. BORLAND. I remember, very well, that 
A few days will determine whether that demand || the Senator said so. I am not speaking of his 


|| Opinion. [ am only stating the facts. When| 
| made this allusion before, the Senator made asim. 
ilar explanation to the one he has now given, He 
thought [ gave an erroneous interpretation of hig 
remarks. What he did say, may not have fairly 
represented what he meant; but I apprehend, as 
his remark was reported in the papers, it would 
be understood by the country precisely as [ inter. 
preted it. The other day, when I made the ally. 
sion, I did not have before me the Senator’s re. 
/marks. I have since examined them, in print, 
| and now have them before me. 
|| _ In opposition to the amendment offered by the 
| Senator from Florida, [Mr. Matzory,] and ap- 
| pealing to him, he said: 
“Ts he willing to separate the Navy from a seeming, and 
only a seeming connection with this line, by throwing it 


upon those who pay postage upon letters, throughout the 
| country ??? 


And, apropos, Mr. President, of the influence 
this line is bringing to bear upon us, and which I 
have called a ‘* pressure:’? A remark which fell 
the other day from the honorable Senator from | 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and which suggested this 
designation, struck me with.great force. I will | 
read it: 

“Sir, you know, and we all know, that there is a great 
external pressure in favor of all subjects of this kind; and 
it should be guarded against and resisted with ceaseless vigi- | 


to the best interests of the country.”’ 
Here, Mr. President, is the original of the idea— 


no, sir, [am wrong; not the idea, for my own ob- 
servation had suggested that; but of the terms in 


influences which are operating to squeeze this ap- | 
Sir, the Senator was right; 
e called things, as he usually does, by their right 
names, and gave us a fair and salutary warning, | 
‘‘that there is a great external pressure;’’ that | 


I think my interpretation of this was the only 
}one it would naturally bear. And I think, fur- 
ther, it derives additional propriety, if needed, 
‘¢ or it will prove injurious to the best interest of || fons Oe eee eee ee ee 
the country.”’ I, myself, have felt this ** pres- vane? oe pr viral tee Bn! mpan 

4 : ; ae | the Post Office Department dependent upon its own 
sure;”” the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] || revenues was wrong; and that as the payment of 


8 ve felt it, too, to have characterized 1 i eats : . . , 
must have fel at, t00, ¢ have characterized it so || this mail service directly from the Treasury was, 
well. I sincerely regret that we cannot have his | : 


vote to help us to comply with his advice to re- | pro tants, & correction OF thas welng, be wes Bt 
rs continuing to make it there. Nowhere, in that 
aor still, sir, holding to the Constrictor, I am amet en aie) one esol 
reminded of the description which an Oriental || \™°"*» © 1S gum at wimg te ware 
traveler has given of on of these monsters hg | tiny whch paetociee ee Pact ot ub ten, 
saw in thelsland of Ceylon. It was fifty feet long, | 4 : a aie 
ti strong in proporson; and wer loge ying fe || O% O5 SORSREy, i, special reirnce to te 
wait, had just succeeded in capturing a large musk | aad the Navy te be *“sueusnecabt oat nesuliiie " 
ox. I need not give the whole description, though || 7 .ouja aatten othe iafbrenes thant did But 
it is interesting. At the close of it, however, he | che’ Benater eave now. it ts Mis Gpneinn that these 
quaintly but graphically says: | steamers are pada sf for * wer urposes,” and 
*¢ As the folds tightened, and the broad chest of the noble | may, in time of need, be anni” tas of such. 
For the Senator’s opinion I have great co as 
|, | have entire confidence in his candor. He must 
excuse me, however, if I cannot adopt his opinion, 
when [ do not find it sustained by what my mind 
can recognize as facts; and more especially, when 
I do find it opposed by an incidental argument of 
his own, which strikes me as of great force and 
significance. But, besides this general reason, 


ternal pressure, its bones were snapping with a noise as of 
so many pistol shots, and strange sounds were emitted from 
its laboring throat.”’ 

But, sir, to return to the question: what is there 
peculiar to this line, which should exempt it from || 
the rule we apply to all other ships, and their as- || 
sociated commercial interests? To my mind, there 
is nothing which should do so. Inasmuch, how- || 
ever, as various reasons have been assigned why || there are some special reasons for denying that 
this should be done, I will briefly examine the | these ships are adapted to “* war purposes.” 
main ones upon which reliance seems to be placed 1 We have it from reliable authority, and it was 
by the friends of the proposition. || so stated here by the Senator from Florida, [Mr. 

First, then, the ships of this line are said to be || Mattory,] who is familiar with such things, and 
adapted to war purposes. I have already alluded || it has not been denied, that these ships are built 
to this, and expressed the opinion that, although || unsuitable materials for war service; that their outer 
the contract required it, and it was the only || walls are made of “pine plank;’’ whereas, those of 
ground upon which a sufficient number of votes | all vessels of war are made of oak; and that their 





could be got for the original appropriation, yet it || ‘¢ timbers and frames”’ are a ** mixture of live-oak, 
is a condition which has not been complied with. || locust, and pine;”’? whereas the “ timbers and 
And this opinion is based upon what certainly are || frames’’ of all vessels of war are made of live-oak. 
significant and, I think, conclusive facts and cir- || Why was this? Willany one undertake to say that 
cumstances. I have said, and I repeat, that apart || live-oak, and all other kinds of wood used in naval 
from every other circumstance in the case, the || architecture, and that, too, in abundance,and of the 

roposition of the Senator from North Carolina, || best quality, cannot be had at any and all of our 
EMr. Baveer,] a leading friend of the measure, to || yards? Why, then, was this light, unusual, and un 
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jitable material made use of in the construction of 
ese ships? Sir, but one answer can be given— | 
etainly, in view of the facts, but one should be || 
receit —and that is, they were never intended for | 
“war purposes,” and therefore were not built of | 
naterials suited to those purposes. 

Again: it has been objected, and upon what | 
ust receive as good authority—certainly as re- 
qectable for character and competency, as any 
yhich has been adduced on the other side, and 
superior in number of witnesses, and in the direct- 
ness, point, and force of their statements—that, be- 
sides their defective material, the structure of these 
ships unfits them for *‘ war purposes,’’ or for easy | 
sonversion to such purposes. 

Of the persons who have been called in to sus- 
sin the character of these ships for convertibility | 
ato war steamers, I find Commodore Perry, Cap- | 
sin Skiddy, and Mr. Francis Grice, a naval con- | 
aructor, the main, ifnot the only ones relied upon. 
This, | confess, hasstruck me with some surprise, 
and is, atany rate, a very significant circumstance. 
[can well understand how it is that the testimony | 
of any great number of naval officers has not been | 
given or presented here against the waft character | 
of these ships. Being officers of the Government | 
which they find engaged in an enterprise of seem- | 
ing great importance, and under the orders of an 
Administration that they know to be favorable to | 
that enterprise, What more natural, if not actually 
becoming, than for them to remain silent at least, 
and abstain from what might be regarded by their 
superiors, as unwarranted and officious? And [ 
can appreciate, also, the motive, as well as official 
delicacy, which would restrain them from coming 
forward unasked with their opinions, especially if 
those opinions were unfavorable to the views of 
the Administration, or to any private interests. | 
But, sir, some have been asked—how many I do 
not know, and a few have given their opinions, 
Of those, as I have said, the three whose names I 
have mentioned, seem to be all who have spoken 
favorably—certainly all who have been ratied upon 
as authority to sustain the naval character of these | 
ships. J repeat, sir, that, to my mind, this is 
both surprising and significant—surprising that 
so small a foundation has been supplied for so 
large a superstructure as has been attempted to | 
build upon it; significant of the general condem- 
nation which the officers of our Navy have given 
to this new system. 

And of these three witnesses who have been 
brought forward for these ships, Commodore Per- 
ry is the first in rank, and perhaps the first in 
authority. And even he is summoned by both 
the prosecution and defense. The Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] as now the leading advocate 
of this line, quotes him to prove that these ships || 
have been properly constructed, and may, at no 
great additional cost, be adapted to ‘‘ war pur- 
poses.”” But, then, he is also quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] to show that 
the witness’s own statement is exceedingly in- 
definite and unsatisfactory. It is true he does 
say,as quoted by the Senator from Texas, in 
speaking of the Baltic, (and I take her as the best, | 
then as the summary of the best he has said 
of her: 


: “ Although not in aceordance with every particular stipu- 
lation of the contract, as has already been made known to 
the Department, by the superintendent in charge, she is 
constructed of suitable dimensions, build, and finish, to con- 
for with the contract for carrying the mails on her destined 
route, and with the preparations and additions of suitable 
War appointments, she could be easily converted into a war 
steamer of the first class.?’—November 2, 1850. 


February 18, 1852, he says: 


“ According to my calculation, the cost of the conversion 
of either of the before-mentioned vessela, exclusive of arma- | 
ments, repair of machinery, and ordinary repair, would not, 
orcertainly ought not, exceed, for steamers of the first class, 
$20,000, and for those of the second ciass, $15,900; and it 
could be readily done for this at any of our navy-yards, pro- 
Vided that useless alterations were notmade. * * * 

The armaments of the respective vessels would, of | 
course, be a separate cost; and to arrange the guns on the 
hs deck, it would only be required to close up three or 
oar of the hatches or sky-lights ; to strengthen the deck by 
additional beams and stanchions ; to cut ports, and con- | 
“ruct ihe pivot and other carriages ; probably it might be 
desirable to shift the capstan and cables.” 


But here, again, as quoted on the other side by 
ek exc from Virginia, he says: 
‘ steamers of the contracts of Howland & As-— 
plowall, of George Law, and of E. K. Collins, can be easily | 


converted into war steamers for temporaty service, in | 
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cases of particular emergency. These vessels, with little 
strengthening of the decks, can be made to carry each a 


, few guns of heavy caliber, and may be rendered useful to 


convoy, in the transportation of troops, carrying dispatches, 
conveying public functionaries, &c., &c.; but their service 
could only be contingent, and, as before remarked, tempo- 
rary. 

‘Phe cost of converting them to war purposes would be 
large, and in no respect Would they be as economical, or 
inany way equal to vessels built expressly for Government 
service; nor should they, in my opinion, interfere in the 
least with the organization and gradual increase of an etti 
cient and permanent steam navy. The use of steamships 
in Our tuture naval operations must inevitably change in a 
great degree the art of naval war. Indeed no one can im- 
agine what changes will be effected, as well upon the ocean 
as upon the land, by means of the new agencies which have 


, been more practically developed within the last quarter of 


a century.”’—.dprid 9, 1850. : 

Extracts from a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, from Commodore M. C. Perry, of 18th of 
February, 1852: 

** It will be well, however, to premise that, under no cir- 
cumstances’, and at whatever cust, can a steam-vessel, built 
expressly for the transportation of freight or passengers, 
be made, in any manner, equal in convenience and effi- 
crency to a vessel originally intended for war purposes, 
everassuming that the materials of which the respective 
vessels are constructed are in all respects equal. And for 


| the obvious reason, that in the construction of a vessel of 


war, from the laying of the Keel, every part of the vessel is, 
in tie progress of Completion, made subservient to the ac- 
commodation and arrangement of the armament, the safe- 


| keeping of the munitions, provisions, water, &c., and the 


berthing of the several ciasses of oflicers, ani the crew ; 


| while in mail or packet steamers—in this country—no prep- 


arauions are made for any armament, the ingenuity of the 

buiider being alene taxed to render them extravagantly 

showy and best adapted tor the accommodation of numerous 

passengers and the stowage of treight.”’ 
7 ~ = * * 


. . 


** Question first. ‘ Whether the steamships employed in 
‘the Lransportation of the United States mail, under con- 
* tract with the Navy Department, or any other steamships 
‘employed in the transportation Of our foreign mails, are, 
‘in all respects, suitable for immediate conversion into 
* steamers for war purposes, capable of carrying the arma- 
‘ment or battery appropriate to the class specitied in the 
* contract?’ 

** In answer to the foregoing [first] question, I am of opin 
ion that they are ‘ not in all respects suitable.’ ”’ 

> . >. . * * 


**It should be taken into view that those mail steamers, 
if called into service as war vessels, would be considered 
as forming an auxiliary force to the regularly-constructed 
ships, and hence the impolicy of expending much money 
ou them. ‘The requisites of sound huils and powerful en- 
gines, with efficient armaments, should alone be considered, 
leaving superfluous ornament out of the question.”” 

So much for Commodore Perry as a witness 
in this case. I make no question of his candor 
in either of the somewhat conflicting statements 
he has here made. I am only dealing with his 
it will be observed 
that his last statements, as here quoted on each 
side, are of the same date, February 18, 1852. 
Let those reconcile their discrepancy who can. 
If it may be said to preponderate on either side, 1 
think it is against these ships—certainly against 
the system under which they were contracted for. 

ut, upon the whole, | think he has so far rid- 
den on “‘both sides of the sapling’’ at the same 
time, that his testimony may well be dispensed 
with altogether. And | feel very sure that, in a 
court of justice where the ‘rights of person or of 
property ’’ were to be decided between individuals, 
although a very technical judge might admit his 
statements to sustain some ‘special plea’’ upon 
that very lucid and elastic phrase ‘‘ war purposes;”” 


| yet any intelligent and fair-minded jury, who de- 


sired to ascertain the real merits of the case, would 
certainly ‘‘set him aside.’’ But, I confess, | have 
some curiosity to see an experiment tried upon the 
Commodore himeelf, and that is, to offer him this 


ron, with which he is going out as a missionary 
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Mr. STOCKTON, (in his seat.) He is among 
the ablest and most experienced of our naval con- 
structors. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no doubt of it. Then, 
Mr. Lenthall says: 

T eoneur in this report, ag to her being a mail steamer 
of the first class.*’ - 

And he says no more. 
no one questions. 
class*’ 


But that isa point that 
‘* Mail steamers of the firat 
we admit them to be. It is their being 
suitable for ** war purposes,”’ that we question 
and deny. This gentleman seems cautious and 
pomy in his certificate, and is, no doubt, reliable, 
shall have occasion to use his testimony upon 
another point in this connection, presently. 

Next comes Captain Skiddy, upon whom the 
honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusx] lays 
great stress. I find his statements coincide, sub- 
stantially, with those of Commodore Perry, in 
favor of these particular ships; with this advant- 
age for them, h he does not contradict himself. 

Mr. Francis Grice, a naval constructor, is the 
third authority upon whom the advocates of these 
ships rest their claims to be suitable for “ was 
purposes."’ Well, he is a good witness for the 
parties who have introduced him, to the extent of 
his competency and credibility; for he certifies to 
ali they desire—to rather more, | apprehend, than 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Baparr} 
believes to be true. He was first introduced by 
the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Mitier,} 
and afierwards by the Senator from North Car- 
olina. Heis clearly in, for all sorts of ** war pur- 
poses,” 

I now come to the witnesses on the other side. 
It will be remembered that Commodore Perry has 
been ** set aside,’ or stands neutral as to the ships; 
and is against the system. 

First, then, on this side, I introduce an extract 
from the report of Commodore Charles William 
Skinner, to the Secretary of the Navy: 

‘*7. What is the best instrument for propelling commer 
cial ocean steamers, the paddle- wheel or submerged serew ? 
and do these instruments require different models for the 

ull ? 

c “ Answer. The paddle-wheel is generally considered the 
best instrument of propulsion where speed is required ; but 
tor the vurposes of war the screw would be preferable, and 
they do require different models. 

**8. Do you consider commercial ocean steamers, as now 
built, convertible at once into war steamers, and capable of 


| efficiently performing war service / 


| Collins line of steamers for his East India squad- | 


to the isolated Japanese, to whom, it seems, for | 


some mysterious purpose, supposed to be political, 
our jpimene Federal Executive deems it salutary 
to administer a little American opium, or something 


| stronger, from the muzzles of certain heavy guns 
| upon ‘land carriages. 


I apprehend the expe- 
rienced Commodore would hardly risk them for 
even such ‘* war purposes’’ as that. 
should regard him as-a fit companion for those 
famous ‘* three wise men of Gotham, who went to 
sea in a bowl.” 


I observe, here, another thing that seems signifi- | 


cant. It is the peculiar character of the certificates 
which Mr. John Lenthall (whom I take to be a 


naval constructor) appends to the Commodore’s | 


several reports in favor of the several ships of 
this line. 


If he did, 1 | 


‘| lon. 


‘¢ Answer. They cannot be converted into war steamers 
without great expense, and then they would be inferior to 
those designed solely for that purpose.’ 


This, I think, will do for a set-off to Captain 
Skiddy. 

Second, comes Mr. Haswell, Chief Engineer of 
our Navy. His testimony, | apprehend, will 
stand a comparison with that of Mr. Grice. It is 
this: 

‘With alarge majority of the commercial ocean steam 
ers now built, the proportions, capacities, and construction 
of their hulls, and the design and arrangement of their en 
gines and boilers, are such as to render them incapable of 
efficient and economical war service, without incurring an 
expenditure in alterations and a loss of time that would not, 
except in cases of national emergency, be at all repaired 
by the ultimate durability of the hulls of the vessels in their 
ready transfer to, or in their economical performance of 
active service.’ 

* . . * * “They are so deficient in 
stability, without the spars and armament of a naval steam 
er, that itis necessary to depress them beyond thejr intended 
limite, in order to effect their passages with the probability 
of security.”’ 

» ° e . . “ The steamers of Mr. Col 
lins’s line, now in progress of construction, will cost 2550,000 
each. Yetthe boilers of these vessels, and all the other 
mail steamers, are of iron, their hulls are not constructed 
of live-oak, and the vessels are without the spars, rigging, 
armament and equipment of naval steamers.” . 

“The first mail steamers have proved inadequate to their 

service, from the insufficiency of their construction; and 
after but two and a half years’ service, and at a cost of re- 
pairs and alterations exceeding their first cost, they are now 
incapable of any useful naval purpose; they, therefore, an 
| ignorance of their worthlessness existing, are estimated in 
our means of naval defenses ; and when required for such 
purpose, the dependence would prove as disastrous to our 
national interests as their construction has been to our pro- 
fessional reputation as constructors and engineers.”’ 


Upon the points touched upon so far, I think 
the testimony overwhelming and conclusive, to 
prove that these ships are not suitable for ** war 
purposes.”” . : 

In respect to the means and mode of propelling 
ocean steamers, and es lly as to the mode 
adopted in these ships, there is difference of opin- 
But in reference to that mode, as connected 
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with ** war purposes,’’ the weight of testimony is 
atill more against them, if that be possible, t an 
upon the other points I have already examined. 

I allude particularly here to the difference be- 
tween the “‘side wheels, or paddies,”’ and the 
‘* screw,’ usually called the * propeller.” All 
these ships of the Collins line are ‘* paddle-wheels. e 

I do not know that I can better express my own 
opinion upon this point than by quoting’a short 
paragraph from the speech of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] delivered here last 
Monday. He said: 

« | know nothing of war or of naval operations, nor do I 
profess to know anything about them; but any joan of the 
Jeast common sense, at the very first glance at these steam - 
ers, would perceive that they were not designed for the 
purposes of war. Nor are they compatible with it at all. 
Why, one cannon-ball, raking the paddle-wheels—which 
form a most palpable mark—of one of those steamers, 
‘would cripple ker as effectually as a man could cripple a 
goose on the wing. ‘Talk about their utility as vessels of 
war! I know they would not be of the slightest use.”’ 

Nor, sir, does the Senator from Ohio stand 
alone in this opinion; for, without counting my- 
self, there is high and decisive authority for giving 
the *tscrew’’ the preference over the **paddies,”’ 
particularly for ‘*war purposes,” and indeed for 
all purposes of ocean navigation, especially on 
long voyages. But, in view of the obvious na- 
ture of the case itself, it seems to me that but 
little authority is needed beyond ordinary powers 
of observation, and a fair allowance of common 
sense, to enable and compel any man to determine 
for himself that this must be so. When we con- 
sider that the paddle-wheels of a steamer are a 
“‘most palpable mark,’’ as expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio—a mark that could hardly be 
missed by an enemy’s shot; and further, that 
upon those wheels depend the whole means the 
ship possesses to make her way through the 
water, the conclusion seems to me equally palpa- 
ble with the wheels, that the whole fabric is most 
exposed in its most vital part, and is constantly 
liable to becrippled and knocked up byasingleshot, 
or at most, by acouple of shots, from an enemy’s 
gun. Break the wheels of the largest and best ap- 
pointed steamer which floats upon the Atlantic— 
‘sthe beautiful Baltic,’? if you please, even best 
adapted to *‘war purposes,” sokcainh an accident 
might easily happen from a single cannon shot— 
and she would, indeed, lie like ‘‘a crippled goose”’ 


the sea. And I apprehend that he who had 

















are originally intended to be removed, upon oc- || 
casion, and are constructed accordingly. When | 
removed, this beautiful bird of the sea, to which 
they had before given some pretense of shelter and 


| 


| protection, must go forth entirely naked and ex- - 
| posed, alike in her wings and her vitals, or she 


cannot go forth at all. 
But | said there was good authority for these 
opinions—and [ am not aware of any against them. 


| And here | will introduce Mr. Lenthali again. J 


Gommodore C. W. Skinner, dated 18th of Febru- 


Extracts from Mr. John Lenthall’s letter to 


ary, L852: 

**f would, in the first place, state, that there is some | 
doubt whether a side-wheel steamer ean be made into a war 
steamer of the first class. | 

“The machinery of such a steamer should be placed be- | 


| low the level of common daugers from shot; and to enabie 


, able that they should be tast vessels, but they must be capa- 


| gree of readiness for immediate conversion into steamers | 
| and speed, are into frigates or other classes of ships of war 


| Capacity permitting, it required, the additional materials 


lier to become a cruiser requires tiat she should be a per- 
tect sailing vessel in all respects—not only in the power of || 
the sail, but aiso in its position. ‘The fullness of the ex- 
tremities should be suci that the motions of pitching and 
ascending may be within moderate limits, and they should 
be able to support the heavy guns at their extremities, | 
which are deeased essential to theirarmament. It is desir- 


ble of using as well as carrying their armament; aud as no 
other quality can compensate tor a deficiency in this, it be- 
cuumies @ prunary Consideration.” 
° » * ’ * » ** The words ‘ suitable 
tor immediate conversion into steamers for war purposes,’ I 
understand to mean the state in which an actuai ship ef 
wur would be if teasporarify employed iu carrying the mail 
OF passengers. 
* rom the superficial examinations [ had the opportu- 
nity of msuking, these ships appeared in about the same de- 


lor War purposes as merchant ships, according to their size 


possessing the advantages common to large vessels of a 


necessary, and the armameutand equipments required to be | 
placed ou board to wake them war Vessels.”’ 


Then, here is English authority upon the same | 


|} subject, and from a source entitled to the highest || 


| respect; 
| Extracts from the ** Minutes of Evidence taken before 


B., as follows: 


| sider that they are a different kind of vessel; they are made | 


‘‘gone down to the sea”? in her, would feel very | 


much like a crippled goose, also, as he lay at the 
mercy of the enemy’s fire, unable to attack, un- 
able to escape ! 

On the contrary, the ‘‘screw-propellers’’ are 

erfectly safe in this respect. All their machinery 
is below the “‘water line,’’ and the screw itself is 
deeply submerged below the stern of the ship; 
thus not only securing all the motive power 
against the reach of danger, but leaving the deck 
flush, and the broadsides of the ship to be filled 
with guns, as in the regular man-of-war; and 
permitting the hull to be fashioned after such a 
model.as shall best give strength and facility of 
motion. 

And here U had as well add, that in the side- 
wheel ships, it is not alone the * paddles’’ that are 
exposed, but the engine itself, the whole machiner 
of motion, is above the water. This, it is true, is 
mainly covered by the upper decks, a very frail 
covering at best, while the vessel remains, as she 
was built, a merchant ship or mail steamer. But 
everybody concurs in the statement, and we all 
know the fact, that the first step towards convert- 
ing such a ship into a vessel-of-war, must be to 
remove those*upper decks; and although such pro- 
tection as they afforded was almost nominal, yet 
their removal certainly, completely, and at once, 
exposes all the machinery, as well as the paddles, 
to every kind of missile from an enemy. And 
there is no remedy for the evils of this exposure. 
The position of the machinery cannot be shifted. 
When the ship was built, every part and appur- 
tenance designed to be permanent, was placed in 
its appropriate position, and accurately adjusted to 
every other portion, so as to secure due concert 
of action among the several parts, and the greatest 
power and facility of motion, as a whole. If any 
of the material conditions of this arrangement be 
changed, the equilibrium will be disturbed and the 
harmony of parts destroyed. The upper decks 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ > || cuast, and for looking out? 
upon the waters, rolling, helpless in the trough of |! ’ 4 


the Select Committee on Sleam Navy,’’ ordered by | 

the British House of Commons in 1849. 

At page 73 of the printed report, is the testi- 
mony of Captain W. H. Henderson, R. N., C. 


*74l. Do you think that vessels of that packet class, 
taking a superior class of vessels, might be made useful in 
the case of war, for channel purposes and protecting our | 
Very useful. 
‘742. But not to supersede men of-war? No; TI con- 


tur working against the head winds of the Atiantic, and 
they are under rigged, and are not intended for sailing.’? 
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| be permitted to substitute’ his words for 


| time to Which I have referred. I have recentiy reaq 


| Navy, in 1850,in which he demonstrates that fact 


| strength and speed, which cannot be done with the 


| modore Perry, of 18th February, 1852, from which the above 


| ‘num for live oak ships—perhaps a trifle less.” 





_ At page 81, same report, is the testimony of | 
Captain H. D. Chads, R. N., as follows: 


** 892. Do you think that they would supersede the use of 
steamships built expressly as ships-of-war? I should ap- | 
prehend that we should make a sad mistake if we attempted | 
to do away with ourown. IJ think that under no circum- | 
stances could you apply them as men of- war, strictly in the | 


meaning of the term * men-of-war.’ 1] 


** 893. You do not conceive that they are so well adapted’ | 


| for fighting purposes, and for keeping company with fleets, 


| a8 ships that are built for the Royal Navy? 


L apprehend | 
that they would be always required to be under steam, to | 
keep company with our fleet; | do not think, from their | 
rig, that they have sufficient canvas to enable them to keep 


| Way with our vessels without steaming; that they would 
| be constantly under a certain portion of steam, consequently 


their coals would be soon exhausted. *? 


At page 89, of same report, is the testimony of | 


Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., as || 


follows: 

©1015. Would you confine the use of those vessels to 
the channgl, or would you make use of them by sending 
them abroad ihto our Colonies? 1 do not think they would 
be fit to go abroad with that fitting, which I think they | 
ought to have at all times, because itis too late te begin to | 
fit when the enemy is on your shores. I do not think they ' 
would be fit to go abroad, because they would be too small, | 


| and as the greater number of large ones would be abroad at | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ure time, you would not be able to get hold of them.”’ 


From similar sources the honorable Senator | 
from Virginia [Mr. Hunrer] makes the following 
brief, but pregnant summary: 


**T omitted the testimony of Lieutenant Roberts, of the 
English navy, in 1848.- He was asked whether the Ameri- 
can steamers could carry guns? He said, no better than 
their own, and not quite so well as their own merchant 
steamers. I say, that these facts prove undoubtedly, that, 
according to the opinions of all, or almost all, the profes- 
sional men of eminence, both in the British Navy and in 
ours—and my friend from Florida _ Matiory] tells me 
that such also is the practice and opinion in the French 
Navy—it is considered that no other steamer is fit for pur- 
poses of war except the screw-propelier.”’ 


And then, the same Senator condenses his opin- | 


j 





| vaded. 








ion so forcibly and clearly, and sustains it 80 


clusively in another short paragraph, that | _ 


Must 
own: my 


‘*T am authorized in saying, from all that I can see 
from all that I can Jearn, that it is now an admitte; 
anongst professional men, that steamers with the 4 
wheel cannot be made efficient war-steamers—thar 
screw-propeller is the only mode of making 2 war-stes S 
whieb ean be efficient. That is distinctly proved soe 
opinion of those Euglish officers who were ‘examined at - 


a book 
British 
- The 
» She cay 


> and 
d fact 


of great interest, written by Captain Halstead, of the 


screw-steamer is superior for these reasons: | 
earry? a whole broadside, which a paddie-whee} stea 

cannot carry. 2. Her machinery can be effectual, “med 
tected from shot—and I am told that it was but last year = 
the year before, that a British paddle- whee} steamer as 
disabled by a singie shot fired from a slaver off the Coast = 
Africa. 3. She can go to sea with a much jess supply ~! 
coal, for she uses steam only as an auxiliary power to sai), 
She is capable of being built upon the finest models . 


Is for 
Side. 


paddle, because the neces:ity of carrying the Armament 


fore and aft impairs the force of the ship.”? 


I must here say, that | am not indebted to my 
own research for most of the facts and authorities 
which I have cited and relied upon. [have already 
said to the Senate that I have drawn largely, as 
rely with confidence, in this respect, upon my 
honorable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Huyreg) 
[ have had his kfnd permission to do so, and aya; 
myself of the privilege to take from one of his late 
speeches the following extracts: 


‘¢ Extract from note accompanying the letter from Com. 


extracts were taken: 


“The deterioration of ocean mail steamers growing out 
‘of wear and tear and gradual decay, notwithstandin 


, . ms 7 ¥ every 
‘ possible repair, may be estimated at five per cent. Der an 


per an- 


‘1 could go further, and produce you the same sort of 
testimony trom other sources; but that is enough. I know 
the friends of the amendment rely upon a letier which Com- 


| modore Perry wrote, and which, I suspect, is to be inter. 
preted into an opinion that the. ships might suit for tempo- 


rary purposes—tor transportation, and kindred services, | 
looked into the proceedings of the special commitiee to 
which I have referred, raised in the British Parliament, iy 
1848, upon the subject of steamships, and I found there the 
same opinion expressed by Captain Henry D. Chads, and 
by Captain Henderson, and by*Admiral Napier, all of the 
Royal Navy. They said that their merchant steamers 
could net supersede the war steamers, and were not equl 
to them for war purposes. They all said that such steaw- 
ers were not fit to send abroad, and would burn out all their 
coal before they could get abroad. But they said—what is 
true in their eountry—that they might be eminently ser- 
viceable for purposes of defense in time of an invasion—to 
defend the Channel in case their country should be in- 
It is evident that this examination was made under 
great apprehensions of a French invasion, for their inqui- 
ries seemed to be directed to that contingency. Upon 
being questioned, in order to ascertain whether they could 
make war steamers out of those ships, Captain Chads said, 
that if they were strengthened, fore and aft, so as to make 
them capable of carrying guns, they would lose the quality 
of superior speed; and he intimated that a British war 
steamer was not much more valuable for the quality of su- 
perior speed, if she was not able to fight anything of her 
cost and size. Of what advantage was that to her, bat to 


| run away ?—and was that a quality which was valued in a 


British steamer? Sir, if that is aquality which is not tobe 


| valued in a British steamer, € would ask whether it shouid 


be highly valued in an American steamship of war? 

** Now, if you will look to the testimony of Commodore 
Perry, you will find that he had some ideas of the same 
sort, for he italicizes the words ‘‘ for temporary purposes.” 
And why for temporary purposes? You could not use 
them long. They would svon burn out their coal and use 
up their fuel. They could not carry guns enough for any 
extensive service. ”? 

*T find, too, that in the examination, in England, iv 
1848, Lord Auckland says the English are using the screw- 
propeller* to a large extent, as an auxiliary power in the 
merchant service ; and Mr. Ward said that they had an- 
swered perfectly, in the Holland trade, when they had been 
tried. He was asked in 1848: ¢ Are you aware whether It 





* « Extracts from a work entitled ‘ The Screw-fleet ofthe 
Navy.’ by Captain E. P. Halstead, of the English Navy. 
He commends the adoption of screw-ships in the Brazil 
mail service, for the following reasons: At page 87— _ 

*** Because it is a principle which is capable of reducing 
* public expenditure, at the same time that itimprovesge®- 
‘eral cominerce. Because it takes less out of the public 
‘ purse, and puts more into private ones, while paddle pr- 
* pulsion draws very largely upon both ; for, instead of ear- 
‘ rying goods, the paddle is compelled to carry coals only, 
‘ and then it calls upon all of us to pay for the expense of 
* burning them.’ 

* And again, he says, at page 89: . 

*¢ T am not in error when I state that the practical ditfer- 
‘ence between paddle propulsion and screw propulsion, 
‘that is to say, between large ships carrying large cargoes 
‘of coal and small cargoes of goods, amounts to this, V'2: 
* That the auxiliaries are able to make a profitable retum 
‘upon freights which are twenty-two per cent. lower thai 
* those demanded by the full powered steamer.’ ”’ 
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nas become common in the merchant service to use the 
screw propeller ” H e answered: > 

uéftis extending in the merchant service, and has pro- 
«duced some very curious results. The experiments had 
‘ been particularly successful in the case of those smail 
é schooners which are built for the trade with Holland, and 
‘then they seem to have succeeded completely. They have 
‘ engines which occupy only one seventh of thre vessel, 
‘ while the engines of the Blenbeim occupy nearly ene third. 
« And they attain very considerable speed, eight knots, eight 
cand a half knots, and nine knots. The screw is never 
‘raised. ‘The apertures are all immersed, and the voyage 
¢ of two hundred and sixty miles, upon a fong series of ex- 
« periments, averages about thirty-six hours.’ , 

« | was shown, this morning, a letter just received from 
poston, from a gentleman of high authority and great ex- 
perience in such matters, who says: 

«*My opinion isso strongly in favor of propelling with 
« strong auxiliary steam, that | believe if two steamers were 


‘to be sent On a survey, Or a naval cruise of any kind, the | 
‘paddle starting to-day, and the propeller being laid downa | 


« nonth hence, atthe end of eighteen months the fatter would 


‘he ahead in her work, ata cost fifty per cent. less! In 


| 
‘short, the paddle must be constantly near the coal-yard | 
‘and the machine-shop, while the other would be inde- 


« pendent of beth.’ 

‘«{ndeed, he says much to justify the opinion, that the 
ecrew-propeller, as an auxiliary, is destined to make a rev- 
olution in the merchant service. It is a fact of which I have 
yo sort of doubt. I was told, on Monday, at the Navy De- 
partment, that they had made a comparison of the log of the 


‘ San Jacinto,’ before her machinery broke down, with the | 


jog of the ‘ Saranac;? the ‘ San Jacinto’ being a propeller, 
and the ‘ Saranac’ a side-wheel steamer. The ‘ Saranac’? 


beat the ‘ San Jacinto’ less than three per cent. in point of || 


speed, while the superiority, in every other respect, was 
with the ‘ San Jacinto.’ ”” 

“So that if we are to expend the money which onght to 
be expended in the gradual increase of the Navy in thus 


keeping up side-wheel merehant steamers, we will not | 


only expend it in a service to which it will not be ultimately 
useful, but we take away afund which is necessary, in 
order to increase the Navy ina mode which will be useful 
to it, and which will enable us te exercise our officers. 
Why, what is our policy in relation tothe Navy? We seek 
to maintain just such a Navy, and no more, as.will preserve 
the police of the seas, so far as it is incumbent ou us to 
maintain that police. Wealso keep up askeleton arrange- 
ment, capable of extension and expansion in time of war. 
To make that skeleton arrangement efficient, it is indispens- 


able that we should have all possible means of exercising | 
How can we do it, if we | 
expend the moncy on stesmers to be commanded by mer- || 
Aud that is the case, I understand. with | 


and training Our young officers. 


chant cu fads. 
these Collins steamers. Ought we not to expend the money 
which we can devote to such services upon war steamers 
of proper models, and with proper machinery, so that our 
oficers may command them, and be exercised in a steamer 
with all her appointments, and complete as to machinery, 
sails, and battery ??? 


The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Graham him- 
self, who seems to be in some sort relied upon b 
its friends in support of this line, is compelled, 
evidently with reluctance, to admit, from the dis- 


cussions and testimony of competent naval officers, | 
“that vessels of this description cannot be relied on | 


to supersede those modelled and built only for purposes 
ofwar.”? The highest merit he claims for them is 
that, while * @ limited number of them may be em- 
ployed in time of peace in the transportation of the 
mail,” they might also be useful upon ‘“ the 


breaking out of war,’ as ‘< transports for troops and | 


munitions of war;’’ but he looks to using them in 
no higher naval capacity.than in the way men- 
tioned, and as a sort of occasional “ privateers or 
guerrillas of the ocean;”’ but only then ** fitted with 
such armaments as could be read:ly put on board, even 
in their present condition.’? This is his own lan- 
guage, in his report of March 8, 1852, in which 
he was evidently endeavoring to say all in their 
favor which conscience would permit. Under 
these circumstances, he not only does not pretend 
that these ships can be substituted for our vessels 
of war, but he expressly says they “‘ cannot be re- 
lied on” for any such purpose. Mark, sir, this is 
said by the Secretary, in an official report, designed 


as the basis of Congressional action, and from the | 


best professional advice which his command of the 
whole Navy could enable him to procure. 

Now, what is the natural and unavoidable in- 
ference from all this? A Senator here and there 
may rise in his place, and tell me that he believes 
“ these ships are as good for war purposes asany 
ships in the Navy.’ But, while [ admit the 
honesty of that belief, and highly respect the gen- 
eral information and intelligence of those who en- 
tertain it, yet, to recéive that for proof which shall 
disprove so much that is based on established facts 
and sustained by reason, is rather too large a pill 
or my credulity and complaisance, combined, to 
swallow at a single dose. Opinion and belief will 
not do for this occasion. Proof is required—it is 


indispensable. If it existed, the Secretary of the 
Navy, together with this very astute company, 
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|| would certainly have it here before us. But it is 


\ not exist. 





‘| not here; and though called for time and again, it 
|| is not forthcoming. I can infer only that i does 


Pe Surely I have said enough upon this problem of 
| “* war purposes,’ especially in reference to the 
Collins line of * paddle-wheels.”’ I consider the 
problem solved. It certainly is to my own con- 
viction. For the reasons i have adduced, and 
many others which might be brought forward, 
and which, I think, make proof, both cireumstan- 
tial and positive, complete against them, I conclude 
that the ships of this line are not, in the true and 
proper sense, suitable for war purposes, and that, 


or useful extent, can never be made so. 
ator from North Carolina was right, therefore, 
when he openly abandoned the ground that they 
were so, and proposed directly to turn them over 
to the Post Office Department. And the remark of 
the Senator from Texas was’also true, whether he 
intended to be so understood or not, that the con- 
nection of this line with the Navy was “* seeming, 
and only seeming.”’ 

Upon this ground, then, of ‘** war purposes,” 
this enterprise, however meritorious in other re- 
spects, is a failure, and must be abandoned. Itis 
| hot exempt from the operation of the same rule, 
|| therefore, which, in our ordinary legislation, we 
apply to other navigating and commercial interests; 
and, therefore, it has no just claim to this allow- 
ance out of the Treasury. 

And here, Mr. President, I think it not improp- 
er to notice what has seemed to me a somewhat 
extraordinary feature in the discussion of this 
| question. Intimations have been thrown out by 

the friends of this measure, that Collins & Co. are 
very ill-used individuals—suffering patriots, and 
| threatened victims, as it were, in their country’s 
; cause! Well, sir, such an attitude, for them, con- 
trasts somewhat strongly in appearance, it is true, 
with the high pretensions under which they got the 
Government and themselves into the present diffi- 
culty. Yet is not so unnatural a transition after all; 
for mendicity and self-abasement form no unusual 
sequel to high pretensions, and. magnificent display. 
Itis intamated that there isa disposition una, 
| to disregard the good faith of the Government in 
this case, and ruin Collins & Co. by a violation of 
theircontract. Now, sir, it isas well that we should 
understand one another, and that the country, and 
Mr. Collins too, should understand us all, upon 
this point. Where, | ask, has any disposition 
been manifested, anywhere in Congress, to violate 
this contract, or to make its conditions even hard, 
upon Collins & Co.? I deny any such wish or 


/am acting. Nor, sir, has any such wish or inten- 
tion been evinced on any occasion, or in any re- 
spect whatever. 
been any such thing in existence, is as unfounded 
in truth, as the claims of this company, to further 
favor at the hands of Congress, are unfounded in 
{ merit. This last, I think, has been pretty clearly 
shown already; and will, I further think, be placed 
beyond dispute, before I have done with it. 

‘* The contract!’’ Well, sir, what of the con- 
tract? Gentlemen seem to forget its terms and 
| conditions, as well as the circumstances under 

which it was entered into, and the manner of its 
| prosecution. To prevent misapprehension, it is 
well we should recurtothem. I have nothing par- 
ticular to say of the beginning of thig affair, when 
it was originally begged and bored through Con- 
gress. That was before my day here, and comes 
down to me aga part of the unwritten history of 
those. times, from those who were here, and ob- 
servers of what took place. But I am sure it has 
not been exaggerated to me, from my own obser- 
vation since | came—especially in the advance of 
money for building these ships, and the extension 
of the time for completing them—and still more 


7 


session, and is now at work. 
|| great external pressure,” 
|| Senator from Michi 
of the other day, and which I have already likened 
| to a huge snake, involving and compressing us in 
|| its powerful folds. But these considerations, mach 
|| as they disgusted me before, and humiliate me 
now, do not affect my opinion of the contract itself, 
|| nor will they influence my course in regard to it. 
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to answer such purposes to any really important | 
The Sen- | 


| intention, for myself, and for those with whom I | 


The suggestion, that there has | 


vividly in view of what has been going on all this | 
allude to that | 
which the honorable 

n (Mr. nae reminded us || 


So far as it is a contract, 1 will observe its terms 
and conditions, myself, as fully and as firmly as 
any man who voted for it. And sir, I will go a 
step further, which some of those who have voted 
for itdo not seem disposed to go—and that is, | 
will make the other parties observe it tog. But 
further than that, on either side, I will nog go. 

I ask, again, what are the terms and conditions 
of this much vaunted contract? Here are the 
facts: In November, 1847, Collins & Co., under 

, the act of March 3d of that year, contracted to 
build, and have ready for service, five ships of a 
specified character, four of them at the expiration 
of eighteen months, and the fiflh “ as early as may 
be practicable thereafter;’’ and for the service of 
these ships, in carrying the United States mails 
across the Atlantic, the United States to pay them 
$385,000 a year,in quarterly payments, to begin 
after the service had commenced, This is the first 
contract. It binds both parties to do certain things. 
The obligation is reciprocal. _ {t is binding equally 
upon the company and the United States. And, 
| bear in mind, sir, tt was a contract, in all its terms 
and conditions, into which Collins & Co. actu- 
ally begged, and bored, and teased the Congress, 
upon the earnest and reiterated assurance, that they 
could and would execute it promptly and faithfully. 
Well, what was the result? Why, sir, before half 
the time had expired, at the end of which they 
were to have four of these ships ready for service, 
(under this much-coveted contract of their own 
proposing,) this very sagacious company dis- 
covered that they had not the ability to execute 
their contract atall. So here they come back upon 
Congress, representing that unless we extended 
them some relief and assistance, the whole scheme 
must fall through and end in smoke. Then, to 
carry out this addition to their scheme, there com- 
menced another series of begging and boring. I 
speak of this from my own observation, and it is 
familiarly known tothe Senate. The result of this 
was a provision in the naval appropriation bill, of 
August 3, 1848, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to advance to Collins & Co. $25,000 a month 
for each of their ships, to enable them to build 
them; that is, $100,000 a month for the four ships 
until they should be completed and ready for ser- 
vice. This was consummated under asupplemental 
contract, dated February 6, 1849. With this 
| concession, which was all they pretended to ask 
for then, and far more than they had asked for in 
the beginning, this company expressed themselves 
satisfied, and gave renewed assurances of a speedy 
and faithful performance of their contract. Bat, 
again, what was the result? Why, sir, a month 
had not elapsed, perhaps not a day, before they 
discovered again that they were unable to fulfill 
their contract, and we had them upon us again, 
even more clamorous than before; thus proving, 
it would seem, that concessions of advantage to 
the speculator, like blood upon the tongue of a 
wolf, instead of appeasing, but serves to make his 
appetite ravenous for more. And so actively did 
they work, and sturdily beg, that from the 6th of 
February to the 3d of March, some twenty-five 
days, they got a provision in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, of the latter date, allowing them an exten- 
sion of time to June 1, 1850, in which to finish 
their ships and begin their service; in the mean 
time, the advance of $100,000 a month to them to 
continue. 

This is a true history of the transactions, under 
| that famous contract, up to the beginning of this 
|| session of Congress; when it had reached its third 
| reading, with amendments at every stage, and 

each of them against the United States, and in 
‘| favor of Collins & Co.! And these are the un- 
protected, ersecuted, suffering individuals, whose 
modesty =e patriotism, have brought them under 
the heel of a hard and grasping Government! 
Commend me to sueh modesty and patriotism! Of 
a truth, [ know no parallel to them, unless it be 
found in the standard moderation of those gentie 
daughters of the horse-leech, whose incessant cry 
is,” ** Give ! give !!”’ 
| No one can deny these facts, or dispute the 
|| statements I have based upon them. They are 
'| from the official records here before me. Contem- 
|| plate the picture they present! Has Congress 
1] on niggardly in its disposition, or hard in its 
| dealings, with this company? Has it not, on the 
|| contrary, been liberal to @ degree without a par- 
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allel in its transactions, and passively complying 
to every demand? What has it refused? Or, 


rather, what has it not granted and agreed to, in i| 


|| only at the sufferance of the one who has faith- 
|| fully observed it. 


every particular of terms, time, and money, which 
this company demanded? Mr. Collins’s tongue 
seems to have been gifted with the spell of * open 
sesame,”’ to the heart of Congress and the doors 
of the Treasury; and surely he has not been idle | 
in its use. Three times has he uttered the magic | 
phrase, and as often have we all said “‘ ay,” and 
the public coffers given up their gold. Cui bono? 
W hat part of the public interest has been promoted 
by all this? For whose benefit has it all been 
done? Has it realized the expectations for the 
public service, upon the hypothesis of which we | 
authorized this contract to be made? Or has it | 
relieved us of these pressing demands upon our | 
time and attention, or saved the Treasury from 
these perpetual drains? No, sir, no! But, it is 
a fact beyond dispute, and patent to the world, that 
this company, themselves, have disregarded the 
terms of their contract from the beginning; and, 
in almost every essential particular, have set it at 
defiance. Its fundamental, and still subsisting, 
condition has been left out of view; and seems 
now, indeed, to be impossible of execution. And, 
at every session, since the thing began, we have 
been beset by them, with the cry of ** help me, Cas- 
sius, or | sink!’? This cry has come up from the 
ocean, as if from throats fast filling with the bitter 
buine; and the other week we heard it gurgling, 
as if from one going down, for the last time, be- 
neath the tide of near Potomac. Indeed, I never, 
nowadays, cross the bridge, in walking on the 
Avenue, without listening for the voice of some 
drowning Cesar,from the fetid waters of our own 
little Tiber. And just as often as we have heard 
this cry, just so often have we given help. Let 
us beware, lest the parallel be extended; and ere 
long we find that we have as little cause as Cas- 
sius had, to rejoice in the charity of helping a 
tyrant to the land. Not that I fear Mr. Collins, 
or his line, for any direct or immediate mischief 
he may do, even if he shall get the millions he 
now demands. No, sir, I have no fears of that. 
But, there is good cause to fear that, if we recog- 
nize the principle which his demand involves, as 
a rule of action for the Congress, we shall, thereby, 
have set up a power over us, not less subversive 
of the principles of the Constitution, ard destruct- 
ive to the just and equal rights of the people, than 
was the usurpation of Cesar to the liberties of 
Rome. F 

“The contract!” Call you this a contract? By 
whom bas it been recognized as binding? Surely, 
not by this company. They have not complied 
with its conditions from the beginning; and they 
have told us often, and they tell us now, they can- 
not comply with it. Nay, more, that unless we 
change it, they must give itup. I say this upon 
authority; at any rate, upon an authority which 
this company will not dispute, and are bound to 
recognize. I say it upon the authority of the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarn,] who is the 
Fidus Achates and Ajax combined, of this company 
on this floor—their friend in counsel and their 
champion in fight. In his speech in their behalf, 
on the 27th of last month, in showing their condi- 
tion, he said: 


‘They further show that a capital of 82,000,000 invested 
has paid no dividends, and been reduced, by inevitable 
losses, to a little more than $2,500,000; that their stock is 
sold, in Wall street, at fifty cents on a dollar; and that, 
even if they would, vet they cannot dispaich another ship or 
mail after the 15th of May nezxt.”’ 


Here, sir, is their confession, in the most direct 
and emphatic manner, made by their authorized 
organ and advocate, before the Senate, in the pros- 
ecution of their claim. In the face of this confes- 
sion, cal] you this a * contract ’’—a subsisting and 
binding obligation? Why, sir, it is but the name 
of such a thing in mockery. It has not one sin- 
gie substantial quality of a valid contract; or, if it | 


ever had, it has been excluded by the purposed |, 


violation of one of the parties. Nihil, nihil ! even 


than a bean-chaff! Ay, sir, ‘leas and lighter than 
« bexn-chaff;” and blown away by the first breath | 
of reason. {ft has hardly the form of such an in- 
strument left to commend it to one moment of re- 
spect. A contract is reciprocal in its terms, and 


binding equally upon both parties, or it is nocon- || when I assert that in no instance when such || 





Collins Line of Steamers, | &c 
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tract at all. When violated by one of the parties, 
| it is, virtually, at an end for both; or, if it be per- 
mitted to continue for the benefit of either, it is 


| From the moment, then, that 
| this company came before us, and, avowing their 


‘| inability to execute their part of the contract, asked 


| us to alter its conditions for their relief, it ceased 
to be binding upon us, and has continued ever 
since, and is subsisting now, only at our suffer- 
ance. At any time since that moment, it has been 
voidable to us; and we may now, rightfully, de- 
clare it absolutely void whenever we think the 


public interest requires it to be done; and, if we || 


did it in this very hour, the mouth of this com- 
pany, by their own wrong, is closed forever against 
a single murmur of complaint. 


As will be readily inferred, Mr. President, by | 


all who hear me, lam notalawyer. Tomy own 
consciousness of this, was once added a very sharp 
reminder, by an eminent member of the bar, 
when, in a political discussion, he told me that | 
had learned my law from books very different 
from his. I confessed this to be as true, as that 
there was an equal difference between the books 
from which we had, respectively, learned our pol- 
tics. And so | would say now, in anticipation of 


| the musty tomes on * vested rights,’ which, upon 
| such avowals as [ have made, | imagine starting to 


the memory of certain learned members upon this 


floor. Sir, if l am not a lawyer—as certainly | 
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things were done, has the result ever failed to he 
productive of anything better than disappointm . 
to all good expectations; and mischief, eaeie 
less serious and extensive, to the legitimate jn: "y 
| ests of the country. _ Beginning with the ‘firs 
| charter of the United States Bank, and descend. 
ing through the whole series of minor monsters 
|} and monopolies to this model contract with 7 
|| Collins line, vary its aspect, and disguise jt as = 
|| will, the principie you violate is the same; and the 
|| evil you do is of the same general character only 
'| less or more in proportion to the degree of force 
|| you move it with. This is—it must be so, if God 
| govern his universe by laws, — 

| Pardon me, Mr. President, if such general views 
|| as these be somewhat unusual in a’ speech upc : 
|| this floor, They lie at the source of all my 
opinions, whether in law, in medicine, in morals 
or in . It is my very being to believe tha: 
| punishment, often swift, sometimes slow, by: 
|| always certain, follows in the path of Wrong, and 
|| falls with crushing power upon the violator of any 
I] of the laws of the creation, or constitution, of eXx- 
|| isting things; and has ever done so, froim the 
original sin of our first parents to the last instance 
| when any man has.told a lie, in word or deed. 
| Surely, as I have said, the whole history of thig 
|| Government is strewn thick with proofs of this 
| a8 with bleaching bones and still festering forms, ig 
|| some vast battle-field; and, sad to say, it is as little 
|| free from jackals and hyenas, which prowl about 


! 
i 





ut 


am not—I nevertheless have read, with some care, || it, to feast upon the corrupt and sickening spoils, 
a brief, and to my mind, very comprehensive and |, But, sir, to come back to particulars. I deny 
conclusive treatise on this doctrine of ‘ vested | that the Thirtieth or Thirty-first Congress, in the 
rights,’’ arising under charters and contracts ema- {| way it has done, had any legitimate power to make 
nating from Congress. That treatise is from the || this contract with Collins & Co.; and even if it had, 
pens of George Washington, and that body of || thatit was binding upon this. So, even if that con- 


learned jurists and wise statesmen over whom he |) tract had been kept in good faith, in all respects, 


presided at Philadelphia, and bears date Septem- 
ber 17, 1787. Jt is entitled ‘* The Constitution of 
the United States.’’ In that treatise, sir—and it 
is the fullest and highest authority with me—I 
find no power in Congress, expressly given, or 
necessarily implied, to grant charters to individu- 
als, or make contracts with them, of any kind; 
certainly not to the extent of trammeling the action 
of any subsequent Congress. Such a power is 
repugnant to the very gemus of the Government 
that was then forming, and would have been fa- 
tally incongruous with all the other provisions of 
its fundamental law. That genius is Popular and 
State representation; and all those provisions went 
to secure the freedom and efficiency of its vitality 
and vigor, by a frequent sattbaical recurrence to 
the source of all legitimate power—the elective 
franchise. Without repudiating the very principle 
upon which they were assembled, and stultifying 
themselves, the framers of the Constitution could 
not, as they did not, mar, with such a solecism as 
the grant of such a power as this, the perfection of 
those fair tablets of political law they have trans- 
mitted to us, and which, in my heart, | religiously 
believe were, from ** the burning bush’’ of our 

evolution, delivered to our fathers, by the hand 
of Inspiration itself. 


I know, sir, but too well, that such consider- | 


ations as these have often been disregarded, and 
| the great principle I have mentioned has been vio- 
lated, in the exercise of the very power I deny. 
_ Banks, and corporations of an humbler grade, and 
contracts almost innumerable, lie as thick upon 


'| by the company; and even if the enterprise it was 
| designed to carry out had been entirely successful 
| in securing all the public benefits it proposed, | 
'| deny that there is upon this, the Thirty-second 
|| Congress, any constitutionally legal obligation to 
| recognjze or consummate it, because of its having 
| been a contract with a preceding Congress. Com- 
| mended to us, if it were, by the propriety of its 
| terms and the practical value of its conditions, we 
|| might adopt and continue it during this Congress 
| as a measure of wise expediency. And it is, of 
| course, equally competent for us to repudiate this 
| contract, and refuse to have anything whatever to 
| do with it, if, upon investigation, it is not found 
| worthy of adoption, whether by reason of its in- 
herent defects, or of the bad faith or incompetency 
of the other parties. I have not time, however, 
nor is it necessary to my present purpose, to elabo- 
| rate this view any further. 
The question recurs as to the character of the 
contract itself, the manner in which it has, so far, 
| been executed, and the propriety of continuing it, 
especially upon the new conditions now proposed. 
he leading considerations upon these points, | 
| have already endeavored to present. What I have 
| here to say, relates to somewhat minor and inci- 
|| dental points, which have been suggested by the 
friends of this measure, in the course of debate. 
As a consideration in behalf of this company, 
and as strongly commending them to our favor, 
|| we have been told of the great exertions they have 
_ made, and the heavy expenses incurred, first 
| building their ships, and next in contesting the sv- 


the course of Congressional legislation, as did the || premacy of the seas, with the Cunard line, backed 
black stones along the path of the children of the‘) by the Treasury of the British Government. 


| eastern King, and are just as clamorous when we 
| will not, like those who have preceded us, forget 
the lessons of the good Dervise, whom we had 
consulted at the start. 


[ trust there are ‘some | built but four. 
here, yet, who will follow the example of those || 


How stands the first item of this account—that 
| is, their exertions and expenses? The contract 
|| requires them to build five ships. They have 
In this, then, instead of exceeding, 
in exertion and expense, what they voluntarily w0- 


wise children, and stop their ears with leaves || dertook to do—nay, what they begged Congress to 
from the Constitution; for thus alone will any of | permit them to do, and at their own price, they 


us be able to save ourselves, and protect the coun- 
try, against these dangerous clamors which assail 
| us here, on every side. 


But, sir, seeing that the Constitution has thus 


5 par || been disregarded, and that Congress has been so 
as reduced in the derivation, being ni-less, hilum, | 


| often degraded from its high functions of legisla- 
tion, and reduced into a mere administrative bu- 
_reau, what have been the consequences to the 


' 


|country? I appeal to the experienced members 


i 
} 


| enced of them all, for the truth of what I say— 


| ofthis body—and to you, sir, the most experi- | 


| have done and expended one fifth less. For build- 

| ing and using in the service of the Government 

|| those five ships, they were to receive, and have re- 

ceived, $385,000 perannum. So they havealready, 

and regularly, received the full amount of compen- 
t 


|| sation, and irnished only four fifths of the coneid- 


| eration to which the contracts bind them. They 
i allege that the four ships they have built, cost them 
|| $3,000,000, or $750,000 each. Then, they have 
|| saved the expenditure of that sum, the interest 
|| upon which, at six per cent. for two years, !s 

000. I assume two years for this estimate, 
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; 
vay of November, 1847, conditioned for the 
_moletion of the first four ships by the end of 
vehteen months, and the fifth one ‘as early as 
waoticable thereafter.” It has now been four 
wars and d half since that contract was made. Al- 
ging, then, the contract time for the completion 
“tthe first four ships, which would have made 
them ready by the Ist of May, 1849, and then | 
slowing one year more asa sufficient ‘* practica- | 

' 





vie time to build the fifth one, it leaves a little 
a two years to this time, thatis, from May Ist, | 


yer 4 ar ve ~ ; 
1950, to May 17th, 1852. Upon the $750,000, | 
‘hen, for these two years, during Which time it | 


tag been withheld from investment, in violation of | 


‘he contract, the interest amounts, as I said, to 
400,000; and this they have saved. 
"How much they may have saved from other | 


and minor instances of violation of contract, I am || 
I learn, how- || 


ynable to ascertain with precision. 
ser, upon what I deem good authority, that they | 
not ‘carry, accommodate, and subsist,’’ ae | 
the contract requires, ‘‘four passed midshipmen, | 
end one mail agent, upon each of their ships.”? And 
further, that they have not provided suitable and | 
geure apartments for the mails, as the contract re- 
quires. What would be the sum of these sev- | 
eral items of expense, J have no means of esti- | 
precision. It cannot be less, I 
aoprehend, than several thousand dollare a year. 
Whatever it may be, however, itis so mach saved 
to them: and, when added to the $90,000 of inter- | 
est, makes up a sum perhaps not less than 
¢100,000 per annum, which most men, of reason- 
able desires, in this plain, republican country of 
ours, would deem a good fortune for a lifetime. 
But this sum is saved by this company, upon 
these two items alone, every year, and is either 
added to their profits, or deducted from their losses. 
It will he apt to strike a plain man, of common 
sense, that if $100,000 a year will not cover the 
osses upon a business, it must bea very “ bad | 
business,’? and ought to be abandoned; or it is in 
the hands of very ** bad managers,’’ and ought to 
be taken from them. 

The sums they have paid for building their ships 
‘e set down at a very large amount—g750,000 | 
each. ‘i uose who claim to be competent to judge, | 
declare it to be much larger than is either reason- 
able or sufficient. 
shins have cost much more than the British ships 
of the same class. Thus, while they exceed the | 
British ships only two hundred tons in Size, | 
which, even at their own estimate of their cost— | 
at $250 a ton—make only $50,000 excess over the 
British,) they do exceed them $200,000 in cost, or | 
four times the ratio of excess here assumed, which 
is evidently excessive in itself. This difference 
cannot he accounted for upon the difference be- 
tween the prices of labor and materials in the two 
countries. We know that such a difference does 
not, in the very nature of things, and cannot ex- 
ist. I must resort, then, to the only rational, 


a 
‘ 


| 
j 
al 


i 


though it may be an extraordinary, explanation || 


which I have been able to find. I am indebted to 
a friend,a member of this body, for the paper 
containing it. It is the New York Evening Post | 
of the 8th of this month. The explanation it gives 
of this matter consists of three short paragraphs. | 
I will read them: 


“The Americans can construct and navigate steamers 
cheaper than they can be constructed and navigated by any 
other nation. For the accuracy of that statement, we ap- 
peal to every disinterested ship builder on the Atlantic 
coast, from the Penobscot to the Chesapeake. Why, ther, 
does this company ask twice the aid which is necessary to 
sustain the Cunard line? 

“In the first place, we have the authority of the com- | 

- . °. S* | 
pany for stating that their four steamers cost $3,000,000, 
while their eash capital amounted only to $1,000,000; so 
that before they had begun to earn acent, they were in debt 
$2,000,010. They were paid for, therefore, mostly in stock ; | 
the builders, the engine-makers, the furnishers, all had to | 


take more or Jess of their pay in stock of the company; 1m |! 
consideration of which they were permitted to put what || 


price they pleased upon \heir work. This accounts for the 


Collins vessels costing $200,000 apiece more than the Asia, || 


which is only about two hundred tons less burden, which 
will average as good time throughout the year as one, if not | 
two, of the Collins steamers, and will carry twice the 
amount of freight, and nearly twice the number of passengers. 
_“*The Cunard vessels were built for cash at the most 
favorable each prices. When launched they did not owe a 
penny; they were subject to no extortionate charges for 
interest, and they commenced earning money for their own- 
ers the moment they were started, instead of being pledged 
‘© pay off mortgages to their ~ 


~ Collins Line of St 


. { 
reason, that their contract was made the || 


|| disappointment, a dead loss of little less t 


In proportion to tonnage, these i] 
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| nary. Isit not so? It is reasonable, because it is 
| based upon the statements of the company them- 
selves, and accounts for what is otherwise unac- 
countable. It is extraordinary, else it would be 
inapplicable to a most extraordinary transaction. 
Here we have presented to us a state of things 


f. Itis a lifting of the curtain 
from a picture which, if one half be true to nature, 
is alike disgusting in itself, and mortifying in the 


with such a transaction. 
‘*noble enterprises’? upon which, as we are so 
often and so eloquently told, the progress, and 
| prospertty, and honor ot our country depends. If 

this be one of the sources of our progress and 
prosperity and honor—and perhaps it has received 
higher praise than any other—then our condition 


i pray, in all sincerity, our country may soon be 
deiivered. 


But our astonishment, at such an exposition as 


transaction itself, for that was to have been ex- 
pected as the natural result of the hot-bed system 
of special legislation, which has never given birth 
to anything better than monsters, or abortions. 
But the astonishment should be that an American 
Congress—the representatives of a people more 
remarkable for common sense than any other in 
the world—should have been led into this enier- 
prise, and become a partner in this company, ex- 
pecting success in business, or advantage to the 
country. Well, theresult is now before us. And 
it, confessedly, is a failure of the enterprise, and 
ruin to the company; and, besides the shame of 





an 
$1,000,000 of the public money; a sum, we Rad 
as well, for any good, have thrown to the fishes 
in the sea. 


| do not make this statement at random. I de- 
rive the facts from an official source. To insure 
accuracy, I addressed a letter, last Friday, to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, inquiring for the entire 
| amount paid, by the United States, to Collins & 
| Co.,in cash; and the entire amount received from 
| them, in postages. Here is his answer: 
Treasury DePparTMENT, Muy 15, 1852. 
Sir: [ have the honor to inclose herewith a statement 
from the Sixth Auditor, showing the receipts from the Col 
lins line of steamers, as requested in your letter of yesterday. 
A reference to the Navy Department shows the payments 
to have been $1,039,500), as will appear in detail by referring 
to Ex. Doc. No. 91, 32d Congress, Ist session, page 3, No 
payment has been made since 12th February last. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THO. CORWIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
| Hon. Soon Bortanp, Senate of the United States. 


The statement of the Sixth Auditor, referred to 
| by the Secretary, is the following, in his letter of 
the same date: 


| 


‘©The amount of revenue which accrued by the Collins 
line alone, from the 27th April, 1850, to 3lst March, 1552, 
was as follows, viz: 


Letter postages....... 6 860s ccdes soscccscQeyere OO 
Newspaper postages............. stascvdge 8,560 02 
Closed mails ........eeee008 coeccccsses : 2,104 25 


$337,234 85 








In the foregoing statement, the dead letters are not in- 
cluded ; but an allowance of $25,322 87 was made in the 
| adjustment of the postal accounts witb Great Britain jor 
dead letters received trom England by all the lines. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
| servant, J.W. FARRELLY, Auditor. 
Hon. T'nHomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Here, then, it is seen, that while $1,039,500 
have been paid to this company by the United 
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I said this was both reasonable and extraordi- |! 








says, one half of it, or $12,666, must be added to 
the account of expense we have paid for the Col- 


| ins line, and this makes the dead loss to ua juat 


/ one will or can deny. 


that at first, I confess, astounded me, and almost | 
|| staggered my belief. 


reflection that we could have had any connection | 
Here, sir, is one of those | 


as a people is indeed deplorable; and from all such | 


| this, should not result from the character of the | 


| States, they have paid back only $337,334, the | 


| United States being out of pocket just $702,166. 

It is a little les# than a million, as | said, yet it is 
| a very large sum—an enormous sum to be thrown 
away upon what was a doubtful experiment at 
| first, and is now an explodel scheme. 


} 


| to Great Britain, set down at the close of the Au- 


'| ditor’s letter at $25,332, I am not sure, from my 
‘| want of familiarity with such accounts, that | 


|| quite understand. I apprehend, however, it is a 
|| charge to the expense of transporting the mails. 
If I am not right in this, the Senator from Texas 
\| will correct me. I assume, then, that it is so; and 


\| that, relating to “all the lines,” as the Auditor 


The item of ** dead letter’ postage, paid by us 


| 
i 


‘i 


$714,832. These are facts and figurea which no 

y. I make this exposition and 
record of them that they may be heard and seen 
by those who have to pay these large sums in the 
way of taxes. Let them be remembered ! 

In addition to this, we are told here upon this 
floor, by the best friends of this company—nay, it 
is one of their pleas for help—that their stock is 
now selling in the market for Jifty cents on the dol- 
lar! Iie jacet ! was never more plainly cut upon 
the tombstone of any mass of mortality, than this 
simple statement writes it on the decks of this 
company of the Collins line, 

Tie honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Cass] the other day dwelt upon this fact of the 
fifty per cent. discount, with much emphasis; and 
assumed, what is certainly true, that the rate thus 
indicated was the unerring measure of the value 
of that stock. But there the Senator stopped. 
Why did he not go a step further in his equation 
of stock economy, if | may so express it, and as- 
sume, as he could have done, with equal truth 
and much more significance in this connection, 
that this depreciated price of their stock in the 
market was the measure and the weight, among 
sensible men of business, of this company and 
their enterprise, and the proof, from which there 
is no escape, that the whole thing is a failure, and 
a bubble bursted? ‘* Fifty cents on the dollar !”’ 
Why, sir, it is the very language in which failure 
is emphatically expressed. 

And how could the result be otherwise? Look 
a moment atthe transaction! A speculative, clean, 
naked, and unredeemed! Upon ene millicn of 
money, this company issued three millions of stock; 
and upon that, bearing interest, they engaged in a 
pursuit, of which, in view of the result, one of 
two things must be said: Ejther the scale upon 
which it was planned was not required and could, 
not be sustained by the business of the country; 
or it has been most shamefully mismanaged. Pos- 
sibly both may be true, to some extent. How far 
the first may be, I do not now inquire. I have 
already shown that there is much truth in the last 
supposition; and to show this still more clearly 
and strongly, I have a few more facts, which seem 
to me to pfove that, even had this enterprise been 
entirely legitimate and well conceived in itself, yet 
that it has been conducted upon a system of com- 
plication and expense, which could not possibly 
result in anything. better than the ruin it has 
wrought. And added to the inherent viciousness 
of that system of mismanagement, as if to make 
success impossible, beyond a doubt, Congress was 
wheedled into a participation and partnership of 
this blind and blundering empyricism! An agency, 
as I have said, which never yet has meddled, but 
to mar even the wisest plans of individual enter- 
prise. 

To show, still further, the miserable misman- 
agement of this Collins line, I will read, from the 
same paper, a few of the items of expense of navi- 
gating these ships, after incurring, as we have seen, 
the enormous expense of building and fitting them 
for service. Here they are: 


‘¢ By the statement submitted to the Senate committee by 
Mr. Collins, it appears that the running expense of these 
steamers is $10 a mile. This is twice as much as is usual- 
ly allowed by the British Admiralty in their calculations for 
ocean navigation. They always estimate for a guinea a 
mile. The cost of ranning American steamers, we believe, 
does not generally amount to that, except on the Pacific 
coast. Here is a difference of half, between the two lines, 
which it would have been as well for Mr. Sewarp to have 
directed his attention to, before he made his imaginary trip 
with his brother Senators to St. Stephen’s Chapel. Here 
is a difference just covering the depreciation, which, he 
says, the Collins stock has experienced in finding its level 
in Wall street. If the imaginative Benator had spent leas 
time in getting up his rhetoric, and more at getting at the 
material acts in the case he attempts to discuss, he would 
probably have done what, for his own sake, we wish Gen 
eral Case had done. 

* * * 

“ He would have inquired, as we have done, the cause of 
this extraordinary expense of running the Collins steamers, 
and he would have learned, as we have learned, that it is 
not one which it becomes the United States, or any other 
Government. to countenance or encourage. 

‘« We happen to have the means of comparing some of the 
expenses of running the two rival lines, and we propose to 
submit the facts to the public, in the hope thet they wil) 
have some influence upon those whose support of this mo- 


* * * . » 7 * 


| nopoly does not originate in other considerations than thoes 


which are addressed to their reasun or their patriotism. 
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‘Phe following estimate of the cost of running the two |) expenditure for two months, or a trip, as set 
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lines was made up, we have reason to believe, and do be- | forth in the paper I bave read, does not carry the | 


lieve, from the books of the two companies: 








a SCS ~~ | Collins. | Cunard. 
Cost of the Baltic .8700,000 
Cost of the Asia... 500,000 
Pay- roll for two montbs,...| $9,000 $5,400 
Consumption of coal a round! 
VOYAGE 6.000 662,000 tome) 10,000 
“66 6“ 1,408 tons - 7,000 


Ins 6 prct pr ann. } 

Depreciation 6 per } for 2 ms) 23.333) 16,666 
cent. i ’ ’ 

Repairs 6 perct. J 


| $42,333 | $29,066 

Excess of Collins’s expendi- - - 
ture per ship....... rr 
Or tor 4 ships for 26 voyages 


$13,267 
$345,042 





“it may be objected that the Collinsships are larger than 
the Asia, and therefore more expensive to ran. The differ- 
ence is only about two hundred tons, not enough to increase 
the expense materially, and besides, the rate of increase in 
the expense of running steamships is always inversely as 
the tonnage, and, therefore, even if the difference were 
material, it would not strengthen the application of the Col- 
jins company. 

** Here we have a difference of #345,042 annnally—a 
sum equal, within abont $5,000, to the entire allowance of 
the British Government to the Cunard company. 
the items on the pay-roll, there is one worthy of a specific 
reference. The Cunard captains receive, all round, $2,500 
a year. The captains of the Collins steamers receive 
$6 ,000—difference, $3,500 on each ship. The reason of 
this difference is, as we are told, that the Collins captains 
are obliged to own a quantity of the stock of the company 
(930,000 worth is the amount we have heard stated) before 
they can receive a commission. 

“That being the case, they certainly have not been over- 
paid thus far, if, as we presume, they tought at par ; but it 
is none the less extravagant and wasteful in the company 
to do their business in such a way as to be obliged at the 
very commencement of their enterprise to pay people in 
their company to take their stock—for a portion of these 
salaries can be looked upon in no other light—and to saddle 
the stockholders with the expense.”’ 


These facts need no comment, to answer the 
purpose for which I have introduced them. They 
show the true character of this company,and put 
the seal of condemnation, beyond escape, upon all 


|! amount u 


; 
| 
| 
} 
i 
} 
i 
} 
i 
i 
' 
i 
' 
i 


; 


| the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] 
| could furnish us an answer from that rich budget 
of facts with which he seemed prepared the other 
day, and of which he gave us a glimpse so curious. || 


p to the $65,000, as stated by the com- || 


pany. But it makes only $42,333; although this | 


estimates for the Collins pay-roll $9,000, while | 
the Cunard is but $5,000; for the Collins coal 


bill $10,000, while the Canard is but $7,500; and || 


for the Collins insurance, depreciation, and re- 


, total Collins $42,333—total Cunard $29,066. 


| upon this, if any one can or will.answer certain 
| interrogatories which I will here propound. Per- 


Here isan excess, yet, of $13,267 per trip, to be 
accounted for. Perhaps some light may be thrown 


haps if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mit- 
Ler] were here, he might, from the familiarity 
with the subject he evinced by his speech some 
weeks ago; or, at any rate, I have no doubt that 


But, whether I can have them answered here or | 
not, I will now propound them, and then put 


_them in my printed speech, so that some one else | 


Among || may answer them for the information of the coun- H 


| try, if not of the Senate. 


We want light. Here | 


| are the interrogatories: 


1. Who are the shareholders in the company 1 
owning the Collins line of ocean steamers, and || 


where do they reside? * | 
2. What commission is charged by Brown & | 


Brothers, the British agents, per voyage, or per i} 
/ annum, for their services to this line? 


3. What extra prices, above the current market 


prices, are paid for disbursements, provisions, and || , : ; 
|| on this point, gives the £145,000 as the annual 


outfits at Liverpool ? 
4. What commissions are charged by Collins | 


| at New York for his services to the line? 


their operations. They commenced without cap- | 


ital, and have conducted themselves throughout as 
wild and reckless speculators—speculators upon 
individual credit and credulity, and upon the faith 
of this Government. 

My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Un- 


| amount to more than $13,000 a trip? 


| what rates? Where is the coal purchased, and at 
what prices? 


pERwoop] will find in these statements I have || 
read, something like a solution of the questions | 
which — even his arithmetic the other day, | 


When he made his calculations then, 1 suppose he 
estimated the payments to be in cash, and there- 
fore put all the items down at the standard of a 
cash valuation. 


payments were made in stocks depreciated to fifty | 


cents on the dollar. So, if he was puzzled over his 
arithmetic then, because its relentless rules would 
not carry the legitimate amount of expense up to 
the enormous sum set down by the company, I 
apprehend that the straight-forward honesty of 
his mind will be even more amazed now, at the 
cause of the difficulty, than he was puzzled then, 
at the difficulty itself. Now, sir, as practical 


omens to a practical man, I ask my friend from | 


Kentucky, what would be thought of a company 
in his State who should engage in business (no 
matter how legitimate and promising in itself) upon 


| that statement could be true? 


He did not then know that those | 


5. Do not the expenses, on these accounts, | 


6. Is not this line mortgaged to a member of | 
the British Parliament for $700,000? 


|-pairs $23,333, while the Cunard is but $16,666— 
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might enable them to go on; but it would be - 
the expense of both the interest and honor of th 

country. It would be no competition, but « n° 
erable scramble for a premium upon incompetenc : 
or corruption. I do not believe a word of it. And 

most assuredly, I will never countenance ; 
tain such a state of things, if it be true, 
vote of mine. 

Again: we are told that we must sustain this 
Collins line, because the British Government sys. 
tains the Cunard line. Even as a general propo- 
sition, I do not admit this to be true. But J wil} 
not discuss that farther than I have done in ay. 
other portion of my remarks. Admitting it, how. 
ever, for the argument, theugh not in fact, | yet 
deny that such a consideration gives any force or 


Or sus- 
by any 


validity to the claim for this increased allowance, 


w made by the Collins line. It isa fact beyond 
ispute, that in this matter of following the exam. 
ple of the British Government, and giving |arve 
compensation to our steamers, because she gives 
large compensation to hers, we are not only not be- 
hind, but we have already exceeded her, in the rate of 
compensation allowed. We already pay Collins 
several thousand dollars more, per trip, than Great 
Britain pays Cunard ‘for similar service. Thus, 


' we pay Collins $19,000, while Cunard receives 


from his Government but $15,000; the excess in 
favor of Collins being $4,009 per trip, or $96,000 
per annum. 

I know, sir, we are told that the British Goy- 
ernment has latterly increased the compensation 
of the Cunard line fot £145,000°to £175,000 per 
But I have not seen sufficient evidence 


| to satisfy me that this is true. The only evidence 


} 
| 
| 
| 


7. Where are the insurances effected, and at || 


What is the difference between 
those prices and the prices paid by the Cunard 
line? Where are the officers and crews employed, 
and are they paid at American or English prices, 
and what is the difference ? 

Then there are a few questions I asked the 
Senator from New York {Mr. Sewarp] the other 
day in debate, which he has not answered, and 
which I will now repeat. I hope he, or some 


convenience. ‘That Senator then said that— 


**The insurance on the Cunard line of steamships, valued 


| trip. 


we have, about which there seems to be no doubt 


compensation, which makes about $15,000 per 
We are told that a«Wr. Livingston, who 
seems to be one of the Collins Company, or is 
deeply interested with it, has said that this had 
been increased to £175,000. Gentlemen may take 
this as evidence of the increase of British compen- 
sation, who choose to do so. To me it has so 
far appeared only as a vague rumor, the truth of 
which no Senator here seems willing to vouch for. 


It is also from an interested source, and offered as 
| aid to a certain end. Of the individual who offers 


it I know nothing. 


I neither admit nor deny the 


|| truth of his statement. The amount which I have 


assumed, | find stated in a book of unquestioned 
authority for facts of this kind—* The British 
Almanac, for 1851.’’ On page 63, in the article on 


North American Mails,”’ | find the following: 
other competent person, will answer them at their 1 


I] 


at $500,000, at three per cent. in England, is.... $15,000 | 
Insurance of the Collins line of steamships, val- 

ued at $700,000, at six per cent.,is........ yaeet 42,000 | 
The total insurance on the Collins line is......... 168,000 
The total insurance on the Cunard line is........ 60,000 | 
Making a difierence against the Collins line of.... 108,000 | 


' 
‘The rate of wages for the persons employed as cap- 
tains, engineers, and common seamen, is abeut one third 


| higher in this country than in England.” 


I copy this from his printed speech. When 


he made it, | asked him if I heard aright, and if 


a capital two thirds of which was borrowed at in- || 
terest; and then, in the prosecution of that busi- | 
ness, should undertake to pay all its expenses by | 
selling its own paper in the market at fifty cents | 


on the dollar? How long could such a company 
sell its paper atall? How long could it obtain 
credit at all? Would any sensible man among 


his constituents take stock in such a company, or || 
ould | 


become in = way connected with it? 


not the undivided sentiment of the community be, 


that there was ridiculous folly or deep knavery at | 


the bottom of the whole concern? 
seems to me this isacasein point. If there be 
any material difference between them, in a practi- 
cal point of view, I am unable to perceive or ay 
preciate it. But it is said, [ am aware, that I and 
a few others here do not take ** broad, statesman- 
like, national views’’ of such questions as this. 
And | trust I never shall, if in doing so, as in this 
case, | must repudiate my principles and the com- 


mon sense which the God of my creation has en- 
dowed me with. 


Well, sir, it | 


could be true of two, companies, each running a 
line of ships of the same character, upon the same 
ocean, to and from the same ports—engaged in 
the same kind of business—having access to the 
same markets for similar materials, labor, sup- 
plies, money, and insurance—that one was in 
anywise compelled to pay, or did, actually, pay 


| double, or even a third, over the rates and prices 


items, as he had set it forth? I asked the ques- 
tions in good faith; for the statement struck meas 


| 80 extraordinary, that I was not sure I heard the 


| 
| 


Senator correctly. He did not answer me then; 


| 
that the other paid, upon all, or any one of those | 
} 
| 


but as he has put the same statement in print, I | 


take that as his answer. Let my questions and 
this answer go to the public together. I submit 
it to the practical sense of men of business, that if 
the Senator’s statement be true, that Collins & Co. 
do pay these excessive prices, when lower ones 
are at their option, their business is either grossly 
mismanaged for want of sense, or want of hon- 
esty. cee with the British, iideed! At such 
a rate, and by such a system, we cannot pay them 


But even this extraordinary cause of increased |\ money enough to enable them to compele. We 








{ asked him if it || 


‘¢ It was in the autumn of 1845 that the negotiations were 
going on; and in the spring of next year the new contract 


| was completed, by virtue of which the Cunard Coinpany 


| undertake to dispatch a mail steamer once a fortnight from 


| to be true. 





Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, and another mail steamer 
once a fortnight from Liverpool to New York, the price 
being £145,000 per annum, and the contract to remain in 
force till 1858.” 


1 find nothing on this point later, or different, in 
any official document, or from any other reliable 
source. This, moreover, is admitted on all hands 
But suppose it to be true, that this 
increase of £175,000 has been given to the Cunard 
line. It does not materially affect the argument 
It still leaves the compensation to the Cunard line 


‘| a litle short of $18,000 per trip; while the Collins 
‘line still receive the $19,000, or $1,000 per trip 


more than the British line. There is no estab- 


| lished truth, therefore, in this part of the plea; 


and even if there was, it has no force nor validity 
whatever. Instead of sustaining this claim, then, 
it is directly against it. 

These are facts which are indisputable. In 
view of them, what becomes of this plea of the 
necessity of sustaining the Collins eeesngnnst the 
patronage of the British Government? Gone, sir; 
gone, like mist before the morning sun. Protec- 
tion of American enterprise against British gold! 
That is thedemand. And all who do not at once 
concede it, are charged with want of patriotism. 
And yet the facts, here staring us in the face, prove 
beyond dispute, that we have not merely given 
this protection—not merely placed the American 
ships on an equal footing with the British—but 
we have done more, sir. We have given them 
more money and more protection. And now they 
demand still more—nay, nearly double as much. 
They already receive (at the highest estimate for 
the British) $19,000, while the receive but 
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418,000; and now they demand $33,000, or an in- || 

Fease of $14,000 a trip upon what they now re- || 

ceive, or $15,000 a trip more than the British ships 
weceive! Call you this American enterprise? Call 
¢ou this American competiton with British energy 
and British skill! Why, sir, it is but a game of 
bragg, with stakes of gold, the party winning who | 
has the heavier purse. “ This is not the enter- 
tiament to which we were invited.” Wecame | 
not here to gamble—certain| not with the public | 
money: And yet, sir, if this be not so, in what 
attitude does such a proposition as the amendment 
makes place us before the world ? Ithas ever been 
our boast, and it is one which every American 
heart may make with an honest pride, that “give us 
hut daylight and fair play,’ and American enter- 
prise, arts, and arms can stand against the world, | 
and win a glorious triumph everywhere. And || 
our history proves it to be notunfounded. Upon 
no battle-field, whether in arts or arms, from our 
yational birthday to the present hour, even with 
the odds against us, have we ever been defeated. 
The amount of money our Government might | 
collect, and expend in magnificent display, has 
never been the subject of a boast from any true | 
American heart. It never will be. That money, | 
under the genius of our institutions, is better in | 
the pockets of the et 7a so much of it as may | 
be needed for a just and equal administration, and |! 
for defense, being ready, as we all know, to be | 
oured with freedom into the public coffers, at a |! 
moment’s notice; and no more than that should | 
be given. 

But, sir, this amendment declares that ours is 
anempty boast. It declares, in words which can- 
not be mistaken nor misunderstood, that American 
enterprise and skill cannot stand against the British | 
upon equal terms—nay, not even when we have || 
the advantage of aheavier purse. The confession | 
is there made—ay, sir, there it stands upon the 
table before you, in the official records of the na- | 
tion. If it be true, its tortuous lines should be 
taken from that table, and, by some British loom, 
woven into a veil, as black as the ink in which 
they are traced upon the record, to hang forever 
upon these bold American faces of ours, in this | 
day of our national humiliation ! 

Sir, if I thought it true, I never would, I never | 
could again, as an American citizen, hold up my 
head, in pride of my native land. I never would 
assert again that America was the equal of any 
other nation in the world. But, on my knees, 1 | 
would go down before that strong Genius of Ame- || 
rican enterprise and skill, of whom we hear so 
much, and pray him to strike the galling libel 
from our escutcheon, and swear by him who spoke 
this glorious land of ours into being, that no hand 
should ever write it there again. But, sir, it is 
not true. As an American, 1 swear it. We | 
areable to stand against the world, without the 
heavier purse—without adventitious aid from any | 
quarter. Even when the odds have been against | 
us, as they always have upon the ocean, we have | 
been successful in every encounter, and have gone | 
on prospering and to prosper, while competing 
with every nation, upon every sea. Sir, no in- | 
stance can be cited in which it ever was pretended || 
that success had failed us, until the coming of this 
Collins line. But, tell me not that such a thingas | 
that, traly represents the enterprise, or skill, or 
talent, or — of our countrymen. No, sir, no! 
It is a false heir—a miserable pretender—a monster, | 
begot by folly on corruption, sent from some dark || 
abode below to degrade us before the world; or, | 
if by decree of Heaven, surely sent to chastise us | 

forour sins, and move us to repentance. Mark | 
its coming with the blackest stone the calendar | 
affords; but not, I protest, asa sign of our people’s | 
degeneration and decay. 


No, sir; the day of our declination in the great || 
cycle of time has not yetcome. My trustin God | 
is, that, high already as we have climbed the sky, || 
in progress and prosperity, the point of our culmi- | 
nation is yet far higher and further away; and that | 
we, and our children, and our children’s children, || 
and generations to come after them, shall not see || 
that highest point attained; but that our country’s | 
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While, therefore, there are several other points in 
this question of interest to me, and particularly 


_ one of special interest to my constituents, which I 
have been unable to reach, I shail seek another 


opportunity to present my views upon those points, 
if my health permit, before the question shall be 
finally disposed of. For the present, | have no 


| more to say. 





NEW MEXICO—THE COMPROMISE—THE WHIG 
CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS. 





| SPEECH OF HON. BEN EDWARDS GREY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on Territorial business— 


Mr. GREY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The bill before the committee, 
a copy of which I hold in my hand, proposes to 
authorize the Governor of New Mexico, *‘if he 
shall deem necessary and expedient,’’ to convene 
an extra session of the Legislature of New Mex- 
ico for ninety days. The necessity for the pas- 
sage of this law is in consequence of the law that 
now exists, which prevents the Legislature of 
New Mexico from continuing in session longer 
than forty days. They ask that they may be 
permitted to have one extra session of ninety days, 
forty days not being sufficient. I wish to re- 
mind the committee, that this is a new govern- 
ment just organized. A few years ago in Ken- 
tucky, we adopted a new constitution. Previous 
to that, our legislative sessions had been of only 
about sixty days; but the first session afterwards 
(to adapt the government to the new constitution) 
continued nearly five months. The constitutions 
of the different States usually give to the Gov- 
ernors the authority to convene extra sessions of 
the Legislature, when by them deemed proper and 
expedient. Again: as an additional argument in 
ting this indulgence to the Governor 
co, [ will remind the committee that 
many members of that Legislature are Mexicans 


/and speak the Mexican language, and the bills, 
| resolutions, and speeches which they make and 
| which the Americans make, have to be translated, 
/and thus occasions a great deal of delay. This 


bill also provides, that the extra session shall be 


| held before the first day of December, 1853, and 
| that it shall not be held at any time to interfere 


with the regular session. So much for the bill 
before the committee, which ought, in my opin- 
ion, to meet with favor. 

Since I took my seat in this Congress, | have 
occupied very little of its time in speech-making. 
But, sir, the very extraordinary publication pre- 
pared by my colleague from Louisville, purporting 
to give the proceedings of the caucus of ‘‘ the 
Whig members of Congress’’ held on the night 
of the 20th April, and attributing to those who 
declined to follow his lead in withdrawing from 
that meeting, political opinions adverse to the in- 
terests of the party to which I belong, and of the 


|| State which I have the honor in part to represent, 


forces upon me the alternative of quietly permitting 
my opinions and conduct, and the action and in- 
tentions of that meeting, to be very greatly misin- 
terpreted, or of responding in my place here. 
That publication is signed by ten other gentle- 
men, for all of whom I entertain kind feelings and 
great respect, and is addressed ‘‘ to the Whigs of 
the United States.”’ 


NAL GLOBE. 
Grey. = 


But the remarks which I | 


shall now make in reviewing its statements, inti- | 
mations, and charges, I apply alone to my honor- | 


able colleague from Louisville, because of the fact 


that we are membersof the same State delegation, | 


representing, to some ext 
uency, and must be judg 


t, acommon constit- 
of, in some measure, 
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cept the honorable gentleman from Louisville. He 
is admitted to be one of the most talented and effi- 
cient members of this House, and I take pleasure, 
as a Kentuckian, in expressing my entire concur- 
rence in that high estimate of his ability. I have 
long entertained for him great respect and personal 
kindness, and 1 now entertain no feelings of un- 
kindness towards him, and have not the least desire 
to prejudice him anywhere. Indeed, sir, I regret 
exceedingly the necessity which forces upon me 
this issue with him. But I must and will defend 
myself against his attack; and, Mr. Chairman, the 
elevated and distinguished position which he oc- 
cupies only adds force to that ** imperious sense of 
duty,’ to myself, to my friends, and to the Whigs 
of Kentucky, which prompts me to stand up the 
more boldly and firmly in defending my own course 
and conduct, and that of the late Whig caucus, 
against the unjust insinuations and charges con- 
tained in his address. 1 have read and studied the 
effects of that address with perhaps closer attention 
than any other member from Keutocks in this 
House, and I do solemnly declare, as my honest 
conviction, that it is the bitterest, the most penrn- 
ciatory, and WITHERING hand-bill which 
could be made against those Representatives from 
Kentucky who remained in the caucus, coming, 
as they do, from a people entertaining the senti- 
ments and opinions they entertain, and pledged as 
those Representatives are,to maintain and carry 
out those sentiments and opinions. That address, 
with its statements, intimations, insinuations, and 
conclusions, if believed and adopted by my constit- 
uents, would prostrate me forever; though that is 
a matter of small importance. But, sir, it is the 
most adroit argument, and, if unanswered, would be 
the most effective instrument that could be placed 
in the hands of the Democrats to revolutionize the 
politics and break down the Whig party of gur 
State. We have no Whig strength to throw away 
there. Wealready have a Democratic Governor, 
and if the Democrats go upon the stump with that 
address, and by it show to the people of Kentucky 
that their Representatives, who were elected as 
Whigs and ‘* compromise men,’’ now occupy the po- 
sition therein attributed to them by the gentleman 
from Louisville, they will say that wedo not oceup 
the position we were pledged to maintain when elected. 
Sir, if unanswered, the Democrats will take up 
that address, as showing the position oceupied by 
the Whigs here from Kentucky, who remained in 
the caucus. They will ask the people of that State, 
who are in favor of the fugitive slave bill and 
compromise measures: ‘* Will you trust Whigs to 
go to Congress as your Representatives, when the 
oldest and one of the ablest men in the delegation 
makes and publishes these charges against them in 
the City of Washington where they were all present, 
and they are admitted by their silence?’’ While, 
therefore, | would avoid, if possible, any issue with 
my colleague, and certainly am not disposed to 
make any unkind attack upon him, nor will I do 
so, yet, sir, I feel it my duly to the Whig party of 
Kentucky to reply to his charges, that an admis- 
sion of their truth may not be inferred from my 
silence. While I will not silently permit myself 
to be misrepresented, even though it be uninten- 
tional, I am equally determined that the Whig 
party of our State shall not be prejudiced through 
or by a misapprehension or misunderstanding of 
my conduct and opinions, as one of their Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the nation. As 
for myself, it is a matter of smallest importance 
to the nation, whether I am sustained or discarded 
by my constituents; but with all my respect for 
the talents and reputation of my colleague, he must 
excuse me, for I cannot consent, at the outset of my 
Congressional career, to be thus ridden over, rough- 
shod, by anybody. te 
Never, until now, has there been an intimation 
that my opinions and course as to the compromise 


| measures of the last Congress were not well de- 


by a contrast of our relative position upon the mat- | 


ters to which it refers, and because that address was 


written by my colleague. Therefore, I reply to it | 


only as his address, and “to the peop of Kentucky,” | 
er 


censuring myself and their other Whig members 


course shall be onward and upward, as long as || in this Congress—all of whom remained in the caucus. 


“= shall last. 

r. President, my stren in has failed 
me. I know, also, That he Satate is fatigued 
with a long sitting, and is anxious to adjourn. | 


| 


Considering that address in this light, | accept the 
issue, and will file my answer. 
Neither I nor any of my Whig colleagues, were 


ever before this session members of Congress, ex- | ture of Kentucky. I am 


i 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
+} 
} 


fined, positive, and certain. Being a Southern 
nfan by birth, education, associations, and princi- 
ple, no man’s sympathies for and with the South 
are stronger than mine. At the same time, | am 
fondly attached to this glorious Union, and under 


| a deep conviction of the value and importance of 
| those measures to its preservation and perpetua- 


speeches made on the stump, and in the isla- 


tion, [am committed to sustain them, tL many 
’ éir, 


urther commi 
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by my vote for the resolution adopted by the Whig 
caucus, which assembled in this Capitol on the 
firat day of this session, which is identically the 
sare as that offered by my colleague in the cau- 
cus of the 20th April. I am still farther commit- 
ted, most unequivocally and publicly, by my ser 
eval votes upon the different resolutions indorsing 
the compromise as a finality, which were intro- 
duced into this House by the two honorable ven- 
tlemen from Georgia, (Messrs. Jackson and 
Hitryver.} Those votes are recorded in the Jour- 
nais, and have been published in the newspapers 
in every State of the Union. Sir, I put that record, 
and the previous record of my political opinions 
at home, against that long ** bill of indictment” 
drawn up and published by the honorable gentle- 
man, and feel well assured that the people of my 
native State, when they see and read all the facts, 
will not believe one syllable of the intimations, 
deductions, conclusions, and charges which the 
phraseclogy of his indictment tends to induce— 
that [ am opposed to the compromise—that I am 
in favor of a ** mum candidate’’—that Lam under 
the influence of Northern politicians—that I am 
regardless of the interests of the South, and asa 
Southern man and a Whig, recreant to ‘* the duties 
of the present,”’ and false to ‘* the hopes of the fu- 
ture.”’ 

Sir, in all kindness, and with all due deference 
to the honorable gentleman from Louisville, I tell 
him that one of two things is certain—either he 
under-estimates the intelligence of the people of our 
State, or he very greatly overrates the force and 
authority of his own declarations and statements, 
if he supposes that people to be so gullible as to 
be thereby induced to regard him as the only true 
Whig from Kentucky, or as their only Represent- 
ative in whose hands the rights, interests, and 
institutions of the South can be confided with 
safgty. 

hen a man has a bad cause, he often finds it 
politic to attempt to mystify and dignify it, by set 
phrases and solemn language; and my colleague, 
with great apparent importance and solemnity, pro- 
claims to the people of Kentucky that * an impe- 
vious sense of duty’’ constrains him to call their 
‘* serious und inmediate consideration’? to ‘* the 
events of the Congressional meeting of the 20th 
April;”’ that those events are ‘‘ of significant im- 
port;”’ that ** they are likely to affect the future 
unily of the Whig party;’’ that ** it does not become 
him to suggest their course, in view of those alarm- 
ing events;’’ that his ** object is accomplished by 
‘inviting to them their immediate consideration, sat- 
‘isfied, as he is, that they will awaken their serious 
‘reflection and guide them to such action as may be 
* demanded by the duties to the present and the 
‘ hopes of the future.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when the plain, straight- 
forward, sensible people of Kentucky read that 
solemn and impressive language, they will ** mar- 
vel much,” saying to each other, “ what can all 
this mean >—truly, some event of most significant 
and threatening import must have happened.’’ And 
many of them will, ] have no doubt, write to me to 
know whathas ‘* turned up "at the ® Federal city ”’ 
to call forth such a pronunciamiento from Colonel 
Mansuari; what dire portents have excited his 
‘* imperious sense of duty”’ to send them, for their 
guidance, such solemn admonition and warning ? 

Sir, I expect to receive about two thousand let- 
ters in the next two weeks, and [ can imagine, 
with pleasure, what great relief will be afforded | 
those dear people, and their wives and daughters, 
their old people and their young people, by 2 short 
statement of facts, in a circular letter somewhat in 
this wise: 

*“* My prar Frienps: When a few of the Whie 
members of Congress held a caucus here, one 
nieht, to fix a time and place for the National 
Whig Convention, Mr. Srawry, of North Caro- 
lina, offered the following resolution: 

*** Resolved, That it be recommended to hold the Whig | 
National Convention in the city of Baltimore, in the State | 


of Maryland, on Wednesday. the 16th day of June next, fr | 


the purpose of nominating candidates for President and | 
Vice President of the United States.’ 


TRY Offered resolutions re-indorsing the compro- 
mise; which they insisted should be voted on before 
Mr. Sranty’s. But those present thought it best 
to do one thing of @ time, and that, as Mr. Sraw- 


ty’s resolution had been first offered, it ought to 
be first disposed of; and then Colonel Mansuary’s 
resolution could be acted on. The Colonel then 
declared ‘that was no place for Whigs,’ and he 
and others threatened to leave. General CuLtom, 
of Tennessee, arose and appealed to the gent!emen 
not to leave, but to wait till Mr. Sranry’s resolu- 
tion was voted upon; and then, if no one else did, 
he would himself offer the Colonel’s resolution, 
and help to pass it. But the Colonel walked out, 
and Mr. Sranxy’s resolution was adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice. Being under the impres- 
sion at that time that Colonel Marsnant had 
offered his resolution in good faith, and desired a 
direct vote on it, I felt confident he would come 
back after he got a little cool, and help his col- 
leagues to pass it; for he was assured that it would 
be taken up as soon as Mr. Stan y’s resolution 
was voted on, if he and his friends would stay. 
But, after waiting along time, and neither Colonel 
Marsnaut nor any of those who withdrew re- 
turning, the caucus adjourned about midnight 
without adopting any resolution, except that little, 
short one offered by Mr. Stanty. Now, gentle- 
men, you can ‘judge for yourselves whether the 
adoption of that very harmless, little resolution, 
or the fact of Colonel Marsnarr walking out of 
the Whig caucus, were events of such ‘ significant 
import’ as to call for your immediate consider- 
ation,’ or to awaken your serious reflection,’ that 
you may be guided ‘ to such action as may be de- 
manded by the duties to the present and the hopes 
of the future. 

“Tam, &c., &c., very respectfully.” 

Such a letter, Mr. Chairman, | thought I might 
send my constituents, as telling them in few 
words substantially what that caucus did. But lest 
it be said that I ought, in justice to my friend from 
Louisville, to give a more detailed statement of 
my understanding of what occurred, [ will now 
do so. 

By long-established usage, a ‘* National Dem- 
ocratic Committee’’ have desienated the time and 
place for holding the National Convention of that 
party, to announce their political principles and 
nominate their candidates for Presidggt and Vice 
President. But the practice and usage of the 
Whig party has permitted the Whig members 
of Congress to designate the time and place for 
the National Whig Convention, whose province 
it has been to make nominations and 
upon and proclaim a ** Whig political platform.” 
Many editors, and hundreds of correspondents 


agree | 


throughout the Union have been urging us for a | 


speedy designation of the time and place for the con- 
vention, as the delegates from nearly, if not every 
State were appointed. In answer to these solicit- 
ations, a meeting was assembled on the night of the 
9h of April. Mr. Mayer, of North Carolina, 
was unanimously appointed chairman, and Messrs. 
Cuanpier, of Pennsylvania, and Dockery, of 
North Carolina, secretaries; but as only seventy 


were present, it was agreed that the meeting | 


should adjourn over unil the 20th, with the view 


| of a more full attendance. 


—— 


My honorable colleague says, that at the first 
meeting it was suggested by him, ‘* That it was 
deemed material the meeting should pass upon 
another proposition before proceeding to deter- 
mine the time and place for the National Con- 
vention—a proposition which affected the per- 
sons to exercise the right of determining the time 
and place for holding the convention. He ob- 
served, that at the commencement of this session 
of Congress, certain gentlemen had retired from 
a meeting of Whig Representatives, beeause that 
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‘tion upon the series of measures known as the 
‘ compromise measures. ”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been shown in de- 
ate inthis Hall by honorable members from Mary- 
land, (Messrs. Watsn and Evans,] that but two 
gentlemen withdrew from that caucus in Decem- 
ber. Yet my colleague complains “that these 
persons were present now, to assist in determining 


|| the time and place for the Whig National Con- | 
**' Thereupon Colonel Marsa. and Mr. Gen- || ‘< ee 


vention.”’ Really, sir, I cannot agree that the 


meeting refused to lay on the table a resolution || 
indorsing the position of the present Administra- | 


were made to walk out of that caucus. 4 
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league sits day after day in this Hall w 
two members. Would he have walked 
Congress if the compromise resolutions j 
here by the gentleman from Georgia ha 
jected ? 5s 

That my position may be more perfectly tunder. 
stood, | wish it to Be remembered that the Whic 
of Kentucky, in their Stale convention, a pointed 
delegates to represent them in the * Nations) 
Whig Convention,” and by various resolutions. 
then and there adopted, did instruct those dele. 
gates as specifically as they thought necessary a 
proper. They did not appoint either of thei, 
members in Congress as delegates; and they would 
doubtless, regard it an impudent assumption o 
the part of those six Whig members, or of the on, 
from the Louisville district, now to say that the 
delegates appointed by our State convention should 
not be trusted without additional instructions froy, 
them, or from him of Louisville. It is not ex. 
pected of us, or incumbent upon us, as a part of 
our duty as Congressmen; and it has seemed to 
me that such an assumplion on our part would he, 
as far as we have the power, to stultify our Stay 
Whig convention and their delegates, and could do 
no good, because the delegates would not regard 
our instructions as binding on them. 

Just think of it—and its own “ higher-law’’-like 
pretensions condemn it with every freeman—a 
proposition that sixty-nine gentlemen in a midnight 
caucus in this city have aright to instruct, fix up, 
or declare a platform of political opinions for the 
Whig party of this mighty nation, as a “ condi- 
tion precedent ’’ to their consent to any National 
Whig organization!! and that the six Kentucky 
members have a right to refuse lo permit the delegates 
of that State to attend any convention at all, unless 
they be first instructed by those six members. The 
gentleman knows best whether such propositions 
are acceptable to the city people of Louisville; but, 
sir, 1 know well they are too monstrous to be 
forced upon the proud, independent freemen ot 
the country, whom [ have the honor to represent. 
Such assumption of high prerogatives could only 
be equaled by an attempt of one member from 
Kentucky to expel all his colleagues from the 
Whig and pro-slavery parties, who refused to 
follow his lead, and break up the Whig party. 

The declaration of the gentleman from Louis- 
ville, that the events of that caucus ‘‘are likely to 
affect the future unity of the Whig party,” and 


ith thoge 
out of this 
ntroduced 


‘that they have already ‘‘disturbed the harmony of 
| its members”’ will be utterly disregarded and laughed 


at by the people of our State, when they learn 


that the “tharmony’”’ of only one of its ““members”’ 
| has been at all ‘‘disturbed,’’ and that that member 


| Whig party ! 


has never yet been able to secure the ‘‘unity of the 
’? The gentleman says the caucus 


| was composed of a ‘‘meager majority’’ of the 


Whigs in Congress. He ought just there also tw 
have added, that, in leaving the caucus, he found 
himself acting with a ‘“‘meager minority of ONE 
from Kentucky, and that himself, and all those 
who withdrew with him, counted only up to the 


‘meager minority of nbout the one eleventh part” of 


| were in the caucus. 


the representation classed as Whigs in Congress; 
but he admits that more than half of all the Whigs 
Thus is the honorable gen- 
tleman in such a predicament as ought to cause him 
great hesitancy in speaking of ‘‘ meager major? 


| ties.”” 


|offering this resolution as a ' " 
| instructions to, the delegates in the National Con- 


I endeavored to dissuade my colleague from 
platform for, or as 


vention; | knew it would not at all control them, 
and I feared it might be by some of them regarded 
as disrespectful and dictatorial, and offend them, 
and I did not wish the ‘‘harmony of its menvders to 


| be disturbed.”’ 


I urged that precedent and usage gave us no 
authority to do anything more than simply recom- 


"mend time and place; that our editors, correspond- 


ents, and the whole Whig party, expected the 


| caucus thus to limit its action. I told him though, 


that if he persisted in forcing his resolution on the 
meeting, I would vote for it, because, in truth, 
sir, 1 felt unwilling to give any vote on that exciting 


presence of those two gentleman, influential as || question, which could, by any possibility, be made 


they may be, ought to have provoked my colleague | to appear inconsistent with my 
to an ‘unalterable determination” to break up the || advocac 


whole Whig party, unless those two individuals || that I would not with 


repeated|y-declared 
of the compromise. But I told him 
dew from the caucus if it 
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os reiected. For I was determined not to be one | wanting thet my Sense of duty would compel me wo wuetain, not given by way of dictation _or instructions to 
qust Kentuckians Wo should say to the seventy || thar | would vote fr de sceotution of the geutieman from | otters Whom I have no wuthority to. dictate to or 
preity ’ 


1 j ; Kentucky, (Mr. Marsuate,] if it came up, and also that] | '™S*ruct; and atler the people of our State had de- 
ge sit Congressmen were permitted to instruct |! would vote for the resolution of my colleague, [Mr.Gex- | fermimed on a National Convention, and appointed 
i.» National Whig Convention, and lay down the || TRY,] and I called upon my Southern friends to remain and 





i tos to ciiaatnine ? their delezates, | for one, never would and never will 
at ‘hich they should ratify w , aid ine In Obtaining the passage of one or these resolutions. ass nut : ‘c sae 
platform which eney © y, that we would, «Thave now before me a statement, prepared by amem- |. “SSU™e the authority to demand any * condition 
refusing to fix a time and place, prevent the as- 


: 3 ber of that caucus, which shows thatif our Southern friends precedent” to my consent to their assembling in such 
gmbling of any convention at all, and in that way | who withdrew had remained, the compromise resolution a convention, No, sir; I know too well the pride 
s feat all national organizatton. Such would have | — a — oe & majority oF ae asa and independence of that spirited people to take 
ne 6 ee ss : “sa . : ww || basis, those who voted for the compromise, the Jackson ns uiiee nh thitoh on Thi o 
been the inevitable result if my colleague s policy | sqeuieiaih ies thie Madae. tircasvien’e emeentieneeh. aad tees |} OT h high ground. The Whigs and Demo 
wd example had been followed, because it would 


. ; ; | who declared in the caucus that they were ready to sustain Cats of our State usually permit the time and place 
sow be too late for the Whigs of the different | them. I say that, according to this statement, which 1am for holding their State conventions to nominate 
Sates of this wide-spread Union to confer to- || assured is correct, if our friends had remained in the cau 


candidates for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 

‘ “us 2 ¢ ise resol s wi ave bee ASSe( . 7 ; ; ; : 

er, and in some other manner agree upon a - a oe Sener resolutions would have been passed |) 15 be fixed by their members in the Legislature; 

ame and place. bled, tl “Mr. Curseman. I desire to know why the gentleman |, 9Ut have never yet permitted, nor will they ever 
When that caucus assembled, the rules of the 


did not introduce his résolution into the caucus? The gen permit, those members in caucus at Frankfort to 
gnate were, on motion of the honorable member from | tleman intimated his inteation to introduce it. Why did | dictate what should be their political opinions, or to 
Frida, (Mr. Capect,] adopted to govern their ae rene Nee Mle a i desirnate who should be their candidates, or what 
soceediugs. The chairman had been, for years, || the gentleman doubted whether hennvennieitdin é mid pass || their conventions should do and should not do when 
he acuing Vice President of the United States, and |! before leaving, I might have my doubts after these mem- they assembled. 
oresident of the Senate, and understood those |! bers had retired; and being ardentin my support of the Such, sir, is my understanding of the events of 
alos well; and he decided that that resolution could || —. ea phage mi ~ — that caucus,and such my views in relation thereto, 

tbe offered as an amendment to Mr. Stan ty’s |} jief then, and am confirmed in it now, that the resotutions || The honorable member from Louisville knows 
esolution. The ** official report ’’ of the proceed- || would have passed had the receding friends remained with that I eoncur fully in the sentiments of the ** Con- 


‘sof that caucus, prepared and written out at that || me and given them their support, us I was ready to do.” rressional pledge,” of 1851, as follows: 
»e by the two honorable gentlemen who acted as The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] 
weretaries, and since then published by their au- || in replying to his colleague, [Mr. Cutiom] said: 
hority,and by them both declared in theirspeech- 
eon this floor two days ago, to be strictly accurate 
and correct, states, in relation to the resolution or 
oundment offered by Mr. Marsnant, *‘ the Chair 
decided that the resolution was out of order;’’ and | 
ut the same time added, ** but as a substantive resolu- 
tion, it was to be considered and decided by the meet- 
ing whether it would be acted on’’—that is, that al- 
hough, in his opinion, it was ‘‘contrary to the estab- 


“ The undersigned, members of the Thirty-first Congrees 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
“ Itis due to my colleague to say, that before I retired controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- 
from the caucus he did appeal to me, and to those who were |. gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and see 
acting with me, not to retire, announcing that it was his ing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, 
purpese again to offer the resolutions that had been ruled except by an adherence to the settlement thereof, effected 
out of order when offered by the gentleman from Kentucky by the compromise acts passed at the last session of Con 
and myself, and asking us to stay and help him in the en gress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the said 
deavor te carry those resolutions.” settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or 


. s : P alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
Sir, all will say it was my colleague’s duty to || friends of the measures, and to remedy such evils, if any, 


| wait until a vote was taken on his -resolution be- as = and experience wae Seton Ps and, for = — 
42 slack a aa of making this resolution effective, they further declare that 
, ie ¢ ; - ‘ 5 StS J? Os i President, or of a Senator or of Representative in Con- 
ceedings, according to parliamentary rules, *‘ out of oresent and ready to do their duty at that meeting. | gress, or as member of a State Legislature, any man, of 
der’ as an AMENDMENT; yet, if it should ‘¥ Yes, sir, positive assurances were then and there whatever party, who is not known to be opposed to the dis- 
ve oftered by itself, ** as a substantive resolution,” given, by those who voted to sustain the Chair, that turban "e of th ; settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, in 
itwould not be for him to decide; but, ‘* ir Was To if they would remain it should’ he dousideved efter any form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery. 
te CONSIDERED AND DECIDED BY THE MEETING, | Mr. Sranty’sresolution. And when Mr. Sranty’s That pledge was signed by the following gen 
WHETHER IT WOULD BE ACTED on.”’ ‘ vegolution was adopted, the honorable member || tlemen from Kentucky: Henry Clay, C. S. More- 
The same official! report states, distinctly, that |; from Tennessee [Mr. Cuttom] arose and appealed || head, F. E. McLean, Danjel Breck, James L. 
“the Chair decided the resolution or amendment of || to the gentleman to come in and stand by his res- || Johnson, Humphrey Marshall, and J. B. Thomp- 
Mr. Gentry to be out of order, unless presented as a olution: that he was then ready to offer it and to || son. The gentleman knew that not one Southern 
substantive proposition; as such the Chair would re- | vote for it, if they would return and help him pass || Whig voted against the compromise resolutions 
ceive it” —that is, that it was in order to offer to that || jt. Why did they not comein then? Were they || of the gentleman from Georgia, except the honor- 
meeting, such a resolution, but not as an amend- |! not still in the Capitol? The honorable gentleman || able gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cune- 
nent to the resolution at that time before the meet- || from North Carolina [Mr. Dockery] on yester- || MAN-} The gentleman from Louisville knew we 
ss } '| day said: || wanted no ** mum candidate;’”’ and knowing such 
Such, sir, the secretaries published, over their «‘ Now, sir. let me submit one qnestion, and I will yield || to be the views entertained by his colleagues, to say 
own signatures, andindorsed it by speeches on this |! the floor. “In matters where we disagree to some extent, |; nothing of the other Southern members, ought he 
foor, as language used by the chairman at that time. 


who is likely to best understand the question at issue— || not to have excepted them at least from his sweeping 
7 : . 2maine ore f f i? a9 . 7 
Why, then, did the honorable gentleman from those who remained there all through until the adjourn 


. . denunciations? Had he done so, I should not 
Lasaville bolt from the tine and é rOnY || ment, or those who had left before the meeting had pro ole 5 dt in vente: bus } nemetenmeenan 
spuisville Holt trom the meeting and denounce it a8 || gressed half through, and occasionally, after being absent || 2AVe sald one wore in reply; Dut ) mus preseany 

no piace for }Vhigs,’’ and issue such a JSire-brand a while, returning to the doorand peeping in and listening, || Surprise at tie course since pursued, and now 
oroclamation of bitterness and viiuperation, unless it | 


to ascertain what was going on—perhaps some of them || persisted in, by him. It seems to me most illib- 
atl “ atking in a st and retreating—ane, indeed, tre || | 
vashis ** deliberate purpose to distract the counsels || W4!*ing in a step or two and retreating—anc, indeed, tere 


etek ier anff Shecenedinettennaietetan eral and unjust on his part toward the Whig party, 
ifthe Whigs and create an unnecessary schism in the || ae sr oe a eo a or. ey on, || that after endeavoring to break up the caucus, and 
; ‘ : ‘ tlemen who left. was part of bis time with Bitty Sewarp, . : B 

odyofthe Whigparty?”? Did there exist any ne- || taking a drink of grog. [Langhter.} Now, how could he | thus defeat all national Whig organization, he 
cessity for such proceedings? In the words of my || know what was going on, as well as those who remained || should now continue in his efforts to forestall and 
rolleague, I say to the people of Kentucky, ** We in the meeting 7” prejudice the public mind in advance against the 
leave vou to judge.” The meeting sustained the Mr. Chairman, had the honorable gentleman || Whig Convention and its nominee, by publishing 
Chair, that it was out of order as an amendment. | offered a resolution of reindorsement, before or af- | and circulating over his own signature, *‘ that the 
Sut every man will see that it did not thereby reject, || ter Mr. Sranty’s,and not asan amendment thereto, || ‘time and place for the Nationa! Whig Conven- 
tote down, lay on the table, or refuse to pass his res- || | would have voted for it; for I thought themem- | * tion may justly be considered as made by the 
lution, or to consider it. I will publish with my | bers of that caucus might consider and adopt such | ‘ Congressional representation from the free Slates.”’ 
nirks the ** official report’’ of the proceedings, a resolution as expressive of their own views, and || Yet there is not the slightest intimation of an ob- 
nat all may see what was said and meant by the | without any reference to the National Convention; | jection to the time or place as agreed upon. Is any 
hairman. but it did seem to me impolitic, disrespectful, and | other as much to blame for the absence of the 
And, sir, I will stake my political position on it, altogether unavailing for our five Representatives | Southern members as the gentleman from Louis- 
that with a full knowledge of all the facts, there is | in Congress to arrogate to themselves the author- |, ville? Why did they not attend, sir, when the 
not one intelligent and unprejudiced man in Ken- | ity to give instructions for the ** guidance”’ of the || Whigs from all parts of the nation were daily 
lucky, who will justify him in thus deserting and delegates appointed and already instructed by our || urging upon us to fix a time and place, that it was 
‘igmatizing that meeting on a mere question of or- | State convention, which is higher authority than a || getting late in the season, that tlle Democrats had 
r. Every man will say to him, ‘if your res- || caucus. I thought it very proper that resolutions | long since fixed the time and piace for their con- 
lution was of sufficient importance to deserve con- | indorsing the compromise should be adopted by | vention? Then, because some Southern Whigs 
aderation by such a meeting, that that very im- | both the Whig and Democratic members of Con- | would not attend at all, and others who did attend 
portance demanded imperatively of you, to stand up || gress in their respective caucuses at thecommence- refused to stay and help to arrange the time and 
fo tt, and never desert it merely because, when you || ment of the session, and did then so vote in caucus, || place, afier all that, is it just or liberal for those 
fered it, another resolution was before the meet- |, because we were at that time organizing for our | Southern Whigs who thus refused to act now to 
ing, and it therefore could not be then instantly own action, as members of Congress; but the sole | try to break up all national organization because 
acted on, but you were appealed to not to leave, purpose of the last Whig caucus was to prepare _ they did not and would not act? Sull more unjust 
and were positively assured that your resolution | for an assemblaye, in which others than ourselves and illiberal to his colleagues is his assertion or 
should be taken up the very next thing—and those | had been selected to act for Kentucky, and where |, intimation that ‘‘ they remained uncommitted as to 
appeals and assurances were made publiely in the || neither the member from Louisville nor myself are  ‘ their own support of the adjustment measures, or re- 
meeting by honorable gentlemen of the very high- || to have any authority or responsibility whatever. |‘ fusal to establish any such test of qualifications cf the 
5 ‘ nominee of the National Convention;’’ or that they 


*st character. While, therefore, | am ready to record my vote 
desired to ‘* shroud honest convictions of public duty 


: In his speech on the 17th instant, the gentleman || anywhere and everywhere in favor of the compro- | 
‘rom Tennessee [General Cutom] said: || mise as a part and parcel of the Whig creed, it || in silence,’’ in order that their candidate for the 
“When that resolution was announced, I stated to the || would be with the distinct understanding that it is || Presidency might ‘* have his opinions interpreted 
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variously, to suit the changing prejudices or prepos- 


sessions of particular latitudes.” 


Mr. Chairman, those might be regarded as very 
serious charges, if they were true. But, sir, if 
the people of Kentucky wish to know my course, 


as their Representative, they will look to the Jour- | 


nals and proceedings of this Congress; and they will 
there find in black and white, in those official rec- 
ords, a direct, a flat, and positive contradiction to 
all those charges and insinuations, so far as I am 
concerned, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Comprom ise, &c.—Mr. G 


i aon {! 
itary genius is inconsistent with civil administra- || 
tive talent, my colleague said: 


* Unfortunately for us, General Scott is, at least, not || 
'| known as astatesman. He has no experience in the con- | 
duct of civil affairs. He would be necessarily thrown upon 
those who would surround him. My dear sir, we have | 
learned a lesson too lately, but too well, to permit again || 
|, our affections to warp, and to control our judgment in the 
selection of a President.”’ 


Sir, this was copied, and italicized, in the Wash- i 
ington Union of the llth of April, cajling atten- | 
tion to ‘*the cogency of the allusion to the case of 


Yet his address applies them to me as one of || General Taylor,’’ as confirming the truth of the 
those present, and remaining in the caucus, and he || charge made by the Democrats against that dis- 


has ordered thousands of copies of that address to 
be printed for distribution by himself, and asked 


me, two days ago, to lend him my ‘list of names”? | 


of the people of my district, to enable him to send 
it to them. Three papers in my district have 
already published it. Does not courtesy and com- 


mon politeness require me to return the compli- | 


ment, and send my speech to his constitueyts? 
Mr. Chairman, while I repeat that that address 
does gross injustice to me, I will not say that it 
is therefore unbecoming in my colleague to publish 
and disseminate such a document. But I would 
call his attention, and that of the people of our 


State, to his own expressed opinion as to what is || 


** becoming”’ arfd what ** unbecoming’’ a Whig Rep- 
resentative from Kentucky. 
production closes with these words: 

““The events of the Congressional meeting of the 20th 


of April are of significant import. It does not become the 
undersigned to suggest your course in view of them.”’ 


Now, sir, when I came to these words I was | 
surprised; for, in the paragraph immediately pre-,| 


ceding, | had just found a very broad, clear, and 
unmistakable suggestion of the course which that 
address aims at, and to which it proposes to ‘‘guide”’ 
the people of the United States. Here it is in the 
following words: 


** The people willdemand such an organization at the 


expense of existing parties, and it will triumph over both.” | 


Here the gentleman, in the most pointed man- | 


ner possible, has suggested a new ** organization at 
the expense of existing parties;’’ and in the very nezt 


breath he expresses the opinion that such a sug- | 


gestion is unbecoming. Lagree with the gentleman 


in the latter opinion; but, under the circumstances, | 


I cannot agree that he is the most proper person 
to decide what is, or what is not a fit place for true 
W higs, although he may be a very suitable per- 
son to be made the Magnus pollo of his proposed 
new ‘ organization.”’ 

The gentleman says: ‘* We did ardently desire 
‘the W higs in Congress to adopt the proposition as 
‘a conclusion of their own, and to publish it to the 


‘country as one of the bonds of their political as- | 


‘sociation.”’ Sir, that gentleman knows well they 


did do that very thing in their caucus, on the first 
day of this Congress. Yes, sir; the official report 
of that caucus, signed b 
from North Carelina (Mr. Ourtaw] as ‘chair- 
man,’’ states that that resolution *‘ was carried with 
bul two or three dissenting voices.”’ 

The ‘* Whigs in Congress”’ had then previously 


adopted that very identical ** proposition as a con- | 


That remarkable | 


the honorable member | 


tinguished man: that he had no civil experience, 
and therefore no civil capacity. Coming from such | 
a source, and at this time, too, were not these 
words truly unkind and out of place? My col- 
league had served in Mexico under General Tay- | 
jor; and his own observation of the many high || 
qualities of the head and heart of that great and 
good man, was such, that he was among the most 
zealous in urging his claims to the Presidency. | 
Our State expressed its sense of those claims by | 
an overwhelming vote; and when General Taylor 
passed by, on his way to Washington, the Legis- | 
lature, and the gallant people of Kentucky, vied | 
with each other to do him honor: they honored him 
while living; they revere his memory, now that | 
he is no more. This was, and is, and should be | 
the sentiment of the whole people of Kentucky, 
and nowhere should it be so strongly as in my 
colleague’s district, where the ashes of the Hero | 
‘rest, making it hallowed and consecrated ground. || 
Could those cold lips give utterance to words, how 
bitter and appropriate would be the reproach, ‘* Et | 
tu Brute!” 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats ‘‘in Congress’? | 
rejected the compromise resolution at their caucus, 
nor did the ** National Democratic Committee,’? || 

|| when they designated the time and place for their 

|| convention, either recommend or proclaim the main- || 
tenance of the compromise as *‘ one of the bonds of || 
their political association.’ Not only that; but, sir, || 
the Journals of this House will show that not one || 
Southern Whig—except the gentleman from North || 
Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman,] with whom my col- 

league is now acting—voted against the adoption | 
of the compromise resolution offered by the mem- | 
ber from Georgia, [Mr. Hittver,] but that twenty 

Southern Democrats did vote against that resolution | 
on a call of the yeas and nays in this House. } 

The gentleman from Louisville asks, ‘* By what | 
| law or usage does the chairman of a meeting limit 

|| the business thereof to a single question?”’? Is not 
! 





| that a most uneandid intimation? He knows well 
that a bare majorily of those present at that meeting, 
could have selected a different chairman, or could | 
have overruled any decision of the Chair, and thus || 
entertain and act upon any proposition they might |! 
|| think proper. Did my colleague desire that a 
minority of the caucus should rule it? 
Is not my colleague’s statement unfair and un- 
‘| candid in this: that it is adroitly drawn up, and 
|| put together in such a manner as to make it ap- 
'| pear that his colleagues, who remained in the cau- 
|| cus, are opposed to, or afraid to assert, the prin- 
ciples contended for by him? Yet he must be well 





rey. 





, legitimate inference from this actio 
_ is, that the desire was to ‘‘ proceed decently and in 


and suspicious. 


_ ion of the Chair expressed on the 9th of April, tha: 
_ the legitimate business was to recommend time and 


clusion of their own,” and did also “ publish it || aware that there is not one single Southern Whig | 




















‘The Chair decided the resolution, ora : 
Gentry, to be out of order, unless asa cena nee 
sition. As such the Chair would receive it, © Propo. 

“From this decision of the Chair an appeal was 
the decision of the Chatr was sustained without 


Sir, from this it is clear that the 


aken, and 
division.» 
plain and only 
n of the meeting 


order.” But what inferences can be drawn from 


the course of my colleague, in pressing his amend 
ment when it was out of order to do so 1a 
refusing to remain and aid in passing it as q gy) 
stantive proposition, when the chairman had de. 
clared his readiness to receive it as such ? It is 
unnecessary for me to say. The anxiety which 
he avows, lest his sincerity might be sy: 


ois : spected, 
awakened suspicion that he felt it was questionaiy 


» And in 


The honorable gentleman charges that the opip. 


place, ‘* invested the future action of this Congres. 
sional consultation with an interest and import. 
ance that had not theretofore attached to it.”’ \, 
Chairman, it does seem to me that on this point 
every one must and will differ with my colleagye: 
for it is evident that the effect and tendency of the 
decision of the Chair was to avoid investing the 
action of that meeting with any undue “importance” 
or ** interest,”’ by excluding all exciting questions 
not properly appertaining to the business of such 


/a meeting. But how will my colleague relieve 


himself from the severest condemnation, if we admit 
the position he assumes to be correct, that is, that 


| that action of the chairman was of * such signif- 


icant import”’ that it was terrifying and threatening 
to the interests of the Union, and especially preju- 
dicial to the South? If so, then, sir, it was the 
bounden duty of every Southern Whig to be pres- 
ent, and stand firm, and my colleague, whose 
quick eye detected in the ‘* evident determination” 
of the Senator from North Carolina, such alarm- 
ing cause for *‘ serious reflection,”’ is himself greatly 
to blame for not having secured the attendance of 
all Southern Whigs. 

I hold that when the action of any Whig meet- 
ing, be it a caucus, a convention, or Congress, 


| threatens injury to the South, it is the duty of 


every Southern Whig entitled to a seat and vote 
in that meeting, to be at, remain, and stand to his 
post—for in such time of peril he that is not with 
us is against us. Sir, the greater the peril the more 
imperious the duty to stand = to the impending 
danger with a bold defiance. My motto on all such 
oceasions is, ‘* Never give up the ship.” But my 
colleague says that ‘‘ several gentlemen from the 


| slaveholding States declined to participate in that 


meeting’’ on account of the opinion expressed by 
the chairman in reference to the question proper to 
be considered; and the inference fairly deducible 


| from his statement is, that the Southern Whigs only 
| staid away from the caucus, while the North was 


fully represented. If such was the impression 
which my colleague designed to convey, | must 
protest against the disingenuousness of his state- 
ment. 

The Whigs in the two branches of Congress 
number one hundred and sixteen. 


g2) 














all 





to the country as one of the bonds of their politi- 
cal association.’’ Thus, it is proven that the 
** Whigs in Congress”’ had already done what my | 
colleague says he *‘ did ardently desire;”’ and, sir, 
if in reality the honorable gentleman “did ardently | 
desire the Whigs of Congress,” in that last cau- || 
cus, ** to adopt the proposition as a conclusion of 
their own,’’ to ** guide’’ the Whigs of the States | 
in their National Convention “to such action as 
will be demanded by the duties to the present and 
hopes of the future,’’ then, sir, is he not respon- 
sible for its defeat, and inexcusable for deserting his | 
resolution, when he had assurances that it should | 
be acted cn ?—for he admits that he knew his aid 
and presence was necessary to pass it. | 
In this connection, while on the subject of pro- |, 
prieties, I cannot refrain from expressing my re- 
gret that my honorable colleague, in his late letter | 
to the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, permitted | 
his hostility to General Scott to warp his cooler || 
judgment so faras to stab at that distinguished || 
soldier through the cold and lifeless body of our | 
late lamented Chief Magistrate, General bir dar 
’ 





In that letter, appealing to the idea that great mil- 


in this House, who is not ready on all proper and 
fitting occasions, to avow and maintain those prin- 
ciples, of which he seems desirous to constitute 


himself the special and peculiar guardian. My col- 
league asks: 


* What inference can he drawn [from the refusal to adopt 


Gentry’s amendment] but that the determination eristed | 


to commit all who participceted in the meeting to the support 
of the nominees of the National Convention, whether he 
shall be pledged to support the compromise or not ?”? 


And he adds: 


‘We felt, after the defeat of Gexntry’s amendment, that 
silence or acquiescence, under the circumstances, would 
commit us to inconsistency, and justly awaken suspicion of 
our sincerity.”? * * * ‘€ Nocourse remained, consistent 
with our conviction of duty and sense of self-respect, but to 


| withdraw formally from the meeting, and to retain the po- 
| sition we desired to attain.”’ 


Here, Mr. Chairman, we have my colleague’s 
own voluntary confession that he acted under a 
feeling that his sincerity was not above suspicion. 
As to the inferences to be drawn from the action 


_ of the caucus, upon Mr. Gentry’s amendment, | 


aa the official reports of the proceedings, as fol- 
ows: 


| From non-slaveholding States in the Senate... 10 
|| From slaveholding States in the Senate....... 14 
|| From non-slaveholding States in the House... 60 
|| From slaveholding States in the House......+ 32 
i 116 


1} — 


|| Total from non-slaveholding States in Congress .70 
|| Total from slaveholding States in Congress... 46 
|| There were in the caucus from non-slavehold- 

| dng Biates.. +2 sos cune sisseosennacesceces © 
|| Absent from the caucus from non-slaveholding _ 


| PONS i ki Fas do. 6 00.0.6 ho eae anne ce cess 


|| There were in the caucus from slaveholding 
} Ge ak a Ra wt cand de ek kee ene * 


| Absent from the caucus from the slaveholding 


DURST 6 5 ob bccn cn ncles 04664 de spep.s 6.09 a 


|| ‘Thus the figures prove there was a few more 
than half the Southern Whigs, and a few more 
than half the Northern oe present at the cau- 
cus, and that twenty-five Northern Whigs were 
absent, and only twenty-two Southern Whigs ab- 
sent. Sir, there were seventy members present 
at the first, and sixty-nine at the second caucus. 
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not reason can the gentleman give why more 
oot attend the first? He does not pretend that 
, decision of the Chair kept away the Vorthern 
whigs; and in view of this disproportion I may 
gure to assign other reasons for the small num- 
., resent: First, that many considered the only 
poper business of the caucus was to fix the time 
i olace, Which was a matter of comparatively 
interest and importance, and might be set- 
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jxt many members, both from the North and 


guth, dislike to go into any caucus, because the 


wreented as to place those who attend in a false 
sition before the country. 
* Vr. Chairman, as the gentleman has deemed it 


wize those Who remained in the caucus as politi- 
-unworthy of confidence, it will not, I am 


jgrespectful if 1 now ask, Who and what is he, 
»d what his position, that he thus sets himself up 
«the Simon pure”’ of Whiggery, as the imbod- 
iment of pro-slaveryism and as having ever been 


jgbt thus to hurl his anathemas against all who 
jore differ with him in opinion, and expel them 
from the party? 


honorable gentleman’s own politteal record in Ken- 
icky, just to ascertain how far back he can read 
his ttle clear to the appellation of the imbodiment 
of consistent Whiggery and pro-slaveryism? In 


doing so, it is my purpose not in the slightest in- | 
sance to do any injustice; and I ask the gentle- 


man to correct me if I, through mistake, misstate 
any facts. In debate here I will not read news- 
paper paragraphs, except in relation to facts which 
| understand to be admitted by the gentleman 
himself. 


The Louisville Courier, a newspaper published | 


in his own district, declares that his Whiggery is 
*» It says: 


“but of a few years’ standing. 

“We cannot, however, refrain from expressing our as- 
pnishment that Mr. Marsuauu, who has heen a Whig but 
cfew years, should presume to call into question the con- 
duct of such true and tried friends as Maneum and others, 
who opposed his unwarrantable course. ”? 


May I ask, when was it that that honorable gen- | 
leman became so zealous an advocate of the rights | 


of the South, that he is now authorized to hold 
himself forth as the enly member from Kentucky 


ved by a few as well as by many; and, secondly, | 


woper to go So far out of the record as to charac- | 


Sir, may I not with propriety here allude to the | 
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| 
| 


| 


he cannot, then, sir, I deny his authority, by his 
pronunciamiento, or otherwise, to expel them from 
the Whig and pro-slavery parties. Sir, my recol- 
lection is, that the gentleman’s opinions were so 
ill-** defined”’ and little known that he was publicly 
called on, time and again, during that canvass, and 
repeatedly, to say whether or not he was in favor | 
of that all-absorbing question of ‘‘ emancipation;’’ 
and he always refused to answer. 

Does not that seem a little like he was at that par- 


| ticular period of his life somewhat in favor of a 


soeeedings of such informal, unofficial meetings | 
ye often, if not always, so misunderstood or mis- 


ore, be by that gentleman considered improper or || 


ostable and. wnerring a politician as gives him a | 


| §© mum candidate?”’ 


If so, then, sir, just there the 
gentleman and I do differ in this, that lam, and 
have been at all times, opposed to *‘ mum candi- 
dates,’’ in relation to political questions of such 
** significant import.’’ Sir, the gentleman says he 
‘* repudiates and refuses, for his part, now and here- 
after, to lend his support to any candidate whose prin- 
ciples are not plainly defined;’’ and that they ‘* shall 


“be publicly and unequivocally pledged.”” Sir, I agree 


with hin—he is right now. But, by permission of 
my friend, [ will ask if his ** honest convictions ”’ 
and opinions upon that most * significant ’? and 
important question of ‘‘emancipation”’ in Kentucky 
were not shrouded in silence, would he have been 
called upon time and again, all around his canvass, 
to express or explain what they were? Then, 
again, on the other hand—if his opinions were 
already ‘‘ plainly defined,’’ and he was “ publicly 
and unequivocally pledged,’ why should he then, 
at that time, or why should General Scott, at this 


’ time, hesitate and refuse to avow those sentiments 


| publicly, and publish them to the world ? 
| pirants to political positions, | cannot, for my life, 


Sir, as as- 


see how my colleague could in 1849, or how Gen- 


| eral Scott can in 1852—either of them—justify them- 


| selves in refusing to avow, “ publicly and unequiv- 


towhom the maintenance of those rights, inter- | 


ets, and institutions can be safely intrusted ? 


That same paper refers also to his position with | 


regard to the ‘* emancipation party’”’ in Kentucky 
afew years ago; but as | know not that the gen- 


leman admits the position there imputed to him, | 
But he will not, of 


Iwill not read that article. 
course, object, if I, after his attack upon us, refer 
to some facts which he will doubtless admit, and 
which is known to everybody in our State. In 1849, 
while that gentleman was a candidate for Congress, 
an electiggt took place for delegates to a convention 
0 framé'a new constitution, and the most infense 
excilement raged throughout all the counties of our 
whole State, growing out of the angry and bitter 


ocally,”’ their opinions on political issues of the 
greatest magnitude, by insisting that their opinions 
and policy are fully understood by the people, when 
that same people declare they do not understand them 
at all—that they are ignorant of them, and are actu- 
ally clamoring daily and urgently for an avowal so 
‘* publicly and unequivocally ’’ as to render misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation impossible. Sir, 
the position of silence now attributed to General 


| Scott in regard to the ** fugitive slave law,”’ and 


the ‘* Free-Soilers ’’ of the United States, if true, 
places the General in the very identical position 
which my honorable colleague, the Colonel, did 
two years ago occupy in regard to the pro-slavery | 
party, and the emancipationists in the State of Ken- | 
tucky. Well, sir, | presume that distincuished 
military men may be expected to resemble each 
other in their actions and conclusions. 

It is positively asserted by many members of this 
Congress, and known throughout this city, that 
General Scott two years ago was an avowed and 
zealous advocate of the ‘*‘ compromise measures.”’ 
Now it is charged that the General is ‘“‘ mum.’’ 
And, sir, it is equally as well known all over Ken- 
tucky, that my honorable colleague, two years 


|| ago, was, in regard to the *‘ pro-slavery and eman- 


controversy between the ‘* emancipationists”’ and | 


the“ pro-slavery party.’? The ‘* emancipation- 


ists” urged a provision in the new constitution 
with a view to abolish slavery in Kentucky, and 
that party was stronger in Louisville than any- 
where else in the State. Was the gentleman at 
nat time of the pro-slavery party? or did he then 


think it best to ** agree to disagree on questions con- | 
nected with the institutions of slavery?’’ Was he | 
ten in favor of a ‘“mum candidate?” or did he | 
tien think it most politic to ‘* shroud honest convic- | 


lions of public duty in silence,”’ that a candidate 
might ‘*have his opinions interpreted variously to suit 
ie changing prejudices or prepossessions of particular 
latitudes??? Did he then say that ‘‘ such a policy 


will not, should not, succeed?”’ or did he, at that || 
lime, desire the Whigs of his district to ‘* refuse | 
lo lend their support to any candidate whose principles | 


wre not plainly defined, merely for the p 
“Meving @ temporary political triumph?” 

gentleman, in answer to these queries, place him- 
elf right upon the record as having heretofore 
been a firm and unwarring politician, and 
“avery man? All his colleagues can do so; and if. 


se of 


an the 


: 


cipation”’ parties, perfectly “‘mum.’’ But now he 
is an avowed and zealous advocate of the compro- 
mise and policy of the ‘‘ pro-slavery party.”’ Sir, 
how do you account for this change of positions ?— 
oneisa General, and theotherisaColonel. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not much of an arithmeti- 
cian, so [ will give over to you this sum, with the 


| hope that you will be able to work it out and make 


it prove that the General and the Colonel are both 
right. Sir,can you do it? 

Sir, it is charged that General Scott is now mum 
on the question of the compromise, I do not 
unite in that charge, but have assumed it to be | 
true only for the sake of the argument, and to 
show that even if true, my colleague’s antecedents 
do not fully qualify him to censure and denounce 
‘* mum candidates,” for those who live in ** glass 
houses should not throw stones.”’ 

General Scott is not so mum now on the sub- 
ject of the compromise, as my colleague was a few 
years ago, in reference to the emancipation ques- 
tion in Kentucky. For then, my colleague would 
not, either by letter or by public speech, or in con- 
versation, disclose his position, though frequently 
called upon to do so, while on the contrary, it is 
well known in this House, and throughout this 
city, that General Scott does not hesitate now 
boldly to declare in conversation with men of all 


parties—W higs and Democrats—Free-Soilers and | 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
e, &c.—Mr. Grey. 
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Southerners—his continued and firm adhesion to 

the compromise in all its parts. 

Mr. Chairman, this mach do I regret I have 
been compelled by his own course towards myself 
to say as to the record of my hoporable friend 
from Louisville. In what I have said, and shall 
yet say, on this occasion, | am not prompted by 
feelings of disrespect or of the least unkindness to- 
wards my colleague; but by what [ regard due to 
myself, to the Whig party of my State, and to 
pledges and opinions expressed to those warm and 
zealous and devoted friends, who, after a long, 
laborious, and most intensely-exciting canvass, 
gave to me a seat in this Congress by a majority 
of near four thousand votes; and to them, to their 
interests, to their policy, nor to the proper defense 
and preservation of my own honor and reputation, 
will I ever prove recreant. In his published letter 
of the 10th instant, the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina states that Senator Morron and 
himself are opposed to the compromise. The se- 
ceding members were— 

From Mississippi—Senator Brooxe.......... 1 
‘¢ Florida—Senator Morron, and Mr. Ca- 
oT ee ee eer eet ret 

Louisiana—Mr. Moore and Mr. Lanpry. 2 

‘© 'Tennessee—Mr,. Gentry and Mr. Wu.- 


2EOMB isch and oes 666 4 ¢ 6 Sent aeee nn eee 
‘© North Carolina—Mr. Outnaw and Mr. 
OLMG ls och ieee Vibe bs ee dice 


‘© Kentucky—Mr. Marsnatt.... socccows I 
Virginia—Mr. SrroTuer.......+-+.0++ I 


11 
Those from the slaveholding States who re- 
mained, were— 


| From Kentucky—Messrs. Unperwoop, Ewine, 


Warp, Wuire, and Grer.......... 5 
«© North Carolina--Messrs. Maneum, Dock- 


ery, Moreneap, and Sraniy....... 4 

‘ss Missourim—Mr. PorTer.......ccccseess 1 

‘© Delaware—Senator SprRuANCE.......-++ l 
‘© Tennessee—Senator Jones, and Mr. Cut- 

13 


North Carolina and Tennessee are the only 
Whig States represented by those who withdrew 
with my honofable colleague. With a deterimi- 
nation to wrong no gentleman intentionally, I will, 
in relation to Senator Brooke, only call attention 
to a lettter addressed by him to the Legisiature of 
Mississippi, when a candidate for the Senate: 


Dear Sir: I am only able to stite very briefly, in answer 
to your note, that I certainly should not deem it consistent 
to support any other polities than those of the dominant 
majority of the State, As to the next Presidency. as I have 
often said to you in private, I do not expect to support the 
nominees of the next Whig Convention, because I fear the 
Convention will not be sound on the compromise issues. 
My expectation is to give my support to the Baltimore Con 
venation ticket, provided it is not tinctured with secession, 
and is pledged to the compromise measures. From present 
appearances, and the names of the prominent candidates 
before that body, I think it certain that the last-named Con- 
vention will present a ticket on which the whole South 
will unite, and one which I will cheerfully support. My 
feeble health prevents me writing further. 

| Your friend, 
Henry C. Apams, Esq. 


W. BROOKE. 


The honorable Representative from Florida, 
[Mr. Cape xt,] in a speech in this Elouse, on the 
3d day of February last, said: 


| T was elected to this House as a Whig, not as a Con- 
stitutional Union man; but I was one of those who were 
disposed to favor that ** organization.”’ 


The honorable gentleman then classifies himself 
| as belonging to what he terms the ‘* Southern 
| Whig party,”’ of which he says: 


| 7 believe it to be the constitutional party—the true con- 

| servative party of the country—the party of purest principles, 
standing between the two extremes, opposed alike to the 
radicalism, agrarianism, and other isms of the North, and 
to the abstractions, and dangerous, novel theories of the 
South. I feel proud of belonging to that party, becanse, 
with few exceptions, the members of it are Union men, aud 
as Union men we might, without surrendering any of our 
principles, act in harmony with the Union Constitutional 
party. It would be in accordance with the conservative 
principles of our party to abandon party names and party 
organizations to act with any man or set of men who, under 
a new organization, would contribute to the preservation of 
the Constitution and the Union. I was willing to go into 
such an organization. or to act with any party that would 

| faithfully carry out its principles.’’ 


The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 


| [Mr. Gentry,} on the 10th of this month, whilst 
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addressing . Northern audietice in New York, || ing. Suffice it to say, that all those Southern 


said that, “ understanding the delicacy of his po- | 
| 
| 
} 


sition,” he appealed to them, that ** if there is any 
‘man in the South that may justly claim a tolerant 
‘ hearing from the North, 1 think I may claim to 
‘be that man.”’? He declared: 


The first speech I ever made in Congress was in favor 
of admitting petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- |) 
trict of Columbia. [Cheers.) This was called by some 
fanatical, and | was a fanatic ; a fanatic in my devotion to 
the Union! (Cheers.] I saw that this was a question 
which involved the safety of the Union. I saw that thou- | ' nect 
raids at the North, who had no taint of abolitioniem, were || excuse, in advance, for publishing an address of 
yet ae eee = pea eaenoed eee || such bitterness and denunciation, complains in it 

reme 0 the to ; ‘ se pssue be een ive if ° . . 
‘in tinea Ser ; that he has been ‘charged with a deliberate yr 
the South. 


| pose to distract the counsel of the Whigs, an 


zealously and honestly in favor of maintaining 
the compromise as a ‘finality,”’ as any of those 


} 
i . . 

| member here will say otherwise. ; 
us who remained in the caucus did not wish 


| 
. : Ee J } 
anything said about that little family difference— | 
| published nothing—and the gentleman, no doubt, 
} 
j 
| 


; to | 
When, by the combined power of all the isms te 
and setenrdtoes extreme North and the extreme | Create Gy Eamersaeety echism a ibe SY We partys 
South, the Union is shaken to its center, and its || to open afresh the agitation of thes avery questions 
wiutat, esal Ullthiainin edu: aende 40 damabhe for ine || and to create sectional strife, in order to preventa 
safety; when all eyes are turned anxiously to the | residential election; and he pronounces these | 
Capitol, and the great heart of the nation is beat- || e aterm ong Oe CR TED GOT ae 
ing with anxiety; and, when the great statesman, ye a4 ’ 
orator, and patriot of the age, whose life is now | 
flickering in its socket, had devised and was urging | 
the com»romise measures, in satisfaction of that 
general anxiety, and hope, and fear, where then 
stood the matchless orator—the eloquent member 
from Tennessee? Was he for the compromise? 
Was he silent and neutral upon the subject? He 
may have finally voted for the measures, but when 
here for discussion he opposed them, and for a plan | 
more acceptable to the North, and far less accept- | 
able to the South, 
That he may speak for himself on this subject, 

i will read some extracts of his speech, in this 
House, on the 10th of June, 1850. See Appendix 
Congressional Globe, page 832, where the gentle- | 
manargues at length the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different propositions for adjusting 
those exciting issues, and says the hopes which 
had arisen in the public mind by this reference to 
the committee of thirteen, ** had not been real- 
ized;”’ and, after discussing the adjustment as rec- 
ommended by that committee, he asks, ‘* Can a 
‘measure susceptible of such contradictory con- 
‘ struction tranquilize the public mind, and restore 


‘ » . Tas 3? 

‘harmony to the Union?” b ‘ stain altogether from taking steps initiatery to a Na- 
In speaking of the President’s plan, he says: ‘ tional Whig Convention unless the condition was sat- 
ras Se a ee ee . or | ‘ isfactorily met.’? Yet, under this conviction of its 

either tu e > sect > hic - - : ° . 

wuer tthe ome seco nor the oerand which requires || defeat, he forced it on ‘the meeting with the * de: 

righte.?? liberate purpose’’and ** unalterable determination 

i that, if rejected, he would, so far as he was con- 

|; cerned, break up the caucus, and thereby, if pos- 
sible, defeat any National Whig organization, 

|, because his ‘* condition precedent’’ twas not ‘* satis- 
|| fuctorily met!’ It may be asked, why did he | 
|| persist in offering his resolution, if he knew it | 
could not be adopted, and then immediately shrink | 
from it, if not with the foregone determination * to | 
distract the counsels of the Whigs? He admits | 


tremely gratified, if lis course in future shall prove 
them to be *funtrue.”? But people will judge of 
us by our sayings and doings; and I suggest to 
my friend if he had not better publish immediately 
a second ‘‘address,”’ in explanation of the true 
meaning and proper construction of the first, for 
some malicious persons may contend that his own | 
statements and admissions prove those charges 
against himself, as forcibly as his opponents could 
do it with the same quantity of type and printers’ 
ink. If the gentleman will allow me, | will refer 
to that address, 

He admits that he did not believe his resolution 
could be adopted, for, after referring to the large 
majority of ‘* Representatives’’ present from the 
free States, he speaks of their previous votes and 


‘vote of the Senators, would have been sufficient 
‘to overpower the whole representation present from | 


‘ united.’’ He says, his resolution sugvested **a con- | 
|, dition precedent’’—that ‘‘ it avowed the determination 
‘of its friends to remain uncommitted, and to ab- 


| 
} 


Again, in the same speech— 

“ [tis a feature in thé plan of adjustment recommended 
by the President, which, more than anything else, com- || 
mends it to my support, that it settles by the only mode prac- 
tieahle, finally and forever, this unhappy controversy be- 
tween the North and the South, and puts an end to sectional 
agitation on thatsubject. Having expressed my approval of | 
the policy recommended by the President, I feel myselfealled | 
upon to answer another objection urged against it,’ &c. 


Neur the conclusion of that speech, he says: 


‘* Mr. Chairman, when the combination of causes which | 
have prevented the recommendation of the President from 
receiving a fair and just consideration in the two Houses ot 
Congress, shall be fully comprehended, the mists-which | 
now dim the publie vision will dissipate, and it will be seen | 
and admitted that it is a recommendation founded in a wise | 
appreciation of the difficulties that surround the subject.” 


In the Republic of June 4th, 1851, there is 
published a speech delivered by the gentleman 
[Mr. Genrry] before the Whig State Convention 
at Nashville, on the 20th March, 185], in which! 
find the following paragraph: 


** But [ hear the remark almost every day, ‘there is so 
much anarchy and confusion in both parties—Whigs and 
Democrats are acting so badly—neither party governed by 
patriotic motives or statesmanlike purposes—that it seers | 
to me to be a matter of little consequence to the country | 
whether the one or the other party prevails, and, therefore, 
| take no interest in the election.’ Sentiments and opin 
ions like these are getting to be common among the people, 
and Tam not surprised atthe fact. They are too true as ap- 
plied to the two great political parties in a national point of | 
view. ‘The Whig and Democratic parties, as at present | 
formed and organized, taking them in the whole extent of | 


disposition to consider his resolution, was, nol that 


ized to recommend the ‘‘ time and place;’’ and, 
therefore, any resolution declaring a political plat- 


province to consider in that meeting, 
the opinion of the chairman, who is, and has ever 


not a better friend to the peace and quiet of the 
Union than the honorable gentleman from Louis- 
ville. Why, then, I ask, when he admits the re- 
sult was fo him so palpable, did he seek to force his 
resolution upon the caucus, and then IMMEDIATELY 
desert it, if he really wanted it_adopted? How can 
he, by any possibility, excuse himself for thus desert- | 


be considered as soon as Mr. Sranty’s was dis- | 


the Union, are malformations—unneatural monsters. Both | fri , . . : fl 
‘ riends was necess: F ? 

parties embrace sound and unsound elements. The disrup- | . “he ae to pase i! Why did he 

tion of both is inevitable at no very remote day. Present | "Ot return when called on to do so by the gen- 


organizations may possthly continue until the next presi- | 


dential election ; they certainly will notlong survive after ;) 
that event? 





tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Critom,} who 
arose in the meeting and proclaimed that he was 
now realy to offer that resolution and help to pass | 


j 
1) 
| 
| 


Mr. Chairman, certainly no gentleman will 1 
object to my reading the public records, published |, 


mu \ be asked, what was his object, if not ** to create 
by his authority; and desiring no controversy with 


| sectional strife in order to prevent a concentration | 
any one, | will make no comments. 


" ymments _ of Whig strength at the approaching presidential 
I have neither time nor inclination to show the i} election ?”” 


positions of all those who seceded from the meet- || 


{\ 
| Whigs who remained are as true Whigs and as 1 
1) 


feeling that it was absolutely necessary to give an || 


GLOBE. 
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who left. The Journals of this House, and their I from his own resolution, and prepar 
individual declarations, prove that fact, and no }| lished that ‘** address,”’ declaring, in la 


| 
| 
' 
| 


' 


i} 


|| concentration of Whig strength at the approaching |} 


| have made no |; . ‘TSLO 
such charges; and will with great pleasure pub- || honorable member from Louisville believe such 
lish my colleague’s denial; and, sir, | shall be ez- | insinuations and charges were justly and truly ap. 


'| flection which they 


1} 


‘ the slaveholding States, had that representation been || 


| After eens 


\ ‘Sevents,’ 


it, if its friends would come in again? Will it not |, timely 


} 
} 
| 


unity of the Whig party, as they had alre 


| ganization, at the expense of existin 











it would not pass, yet he offered it at 
when it could not be voted on, because 
another resolution then pending. He then 
the meeting as ‘* no place for Whigs,’ 





& Moment 
there Was 
n denounced 
and ran off 
ed and pub. 
nguage most 


Sir, those of | impressive and solemn, that the ‘ events” of the 


meeting would be ‘likely to affect the future 


ady dig. 
and COI. 
ew ‘or. 


: : £& parties,” 
that ‘will triumph over beth;” and yet, after ,)) 


that, this same harmonious gentleman coolly and 
deliberately informs the world, that ‘* ifany schism 


turbed the harmony of its members,” 
cluded his “* address ” by suggesting a n 


| ‘shall occur in the Whig party, it will result from 


‘the attempts of men whose present distinction je 
‘ alone attributable to the success with which the 
‘have heretofore fed the flames of sectional funaii. 
| cism, and whose future hopes rest mainly upon 
‘the creation of sectional divisions.”” Did the 


jlicable to his colleagues and other Southern mem. 

vers? In the language of his address, | leare 

you to judge.” I ** will not dwefl upon the con- 

siderations these facts suggest, or express the re. 
y naturally awaken.” 

| My friend from Louisville, and his co-secession. 

| ists who withdrew along with him from the cau. 


’ 
| 
} 
| 


|, cus, are known to be violently opposed to the 
‘|; nomination of General Scott; and this fect, taken 
|| in connection with the fact of his offering his reso- 
| lution as an amendment, and insisting it should be 
|| acted on owt of order, and his refusal to remain 


tll it could be considered without violating the 
rules of the Senate, will, I fear, be regarded as at 


'| least giving color to the charge which has heen 
‘| made through the public prints, that he did noi 
opinions, and adds, that ‘‘these, united to the || 


want the Southern Whigs to attend that caucus: 


|| that he did not even desire his resolution to be 


_ adopted; and, therefore, fearing that it would be 
| adopted, refused to offer it, or to remain and let 
others offer it asa sepavate proposition, and that 


|| he offered it as an amendment, out of order, well 
i! knowing that a direct vote could not then be had 
|, on the resolution itself, but that, as an amendment, 


i and at that time, it must be voted out of order, 
which vote could, by letter-writing and editorial 


|| ingenuity, be so mystified and misrepresented as 
| to produce an impression throughout the country 


| that a caucus, of which the majority were sup- 
| posed to be in favor of General Scott’s nomina- 


|| tion, had actually repudiated and rejected the 


|| compromise, from which it might be interred that 
|) 


| General Scott and those who support him are op- 
| posed to the compromise, and thus weaken his 


\ chances fir the nomination. Sir, I distinctly dis- 


avow imputing any such motives, but only refer 
| to it as a charge that has been already circulated, 


that one cause, and | say the chief cause, of the in- {| and will, I fear, prejudice Mr. Fillmore. 


Sir, if a resolution reaffirming the compromise 


the caucus was opposed to the compromise, but ‘that || ought to have been adopted in that caucus, the 
the Whig members of Congress” were only author- || responsibility of the failure to do so must rest on 


him who inopportunely and out of order raised 
the issue, and then abandoned it by an inglorious 


form, or making a nomination, was beyond their | flight. May God and my countrymen gave the 
Such was || institutions and interests of the South from al 


such peculiar friends and locomotive politicians, 


been, as firm an advocate of the compromise, if | 2nd preserve the ‘harmony ”’ of the Whig party 


against all such inharmonious spirits and trouble- 

| some partisans! 
Sir, in justice to my own feelings, and to my 
position on this floor, I disclaim any intentiona: 


| : . ) 
| disrespect or unkindness towards my honorable 


colleague, and deeply, truly, sir, do I regret the 
necessity which compels me thus to defend myself 


ing his post when assured that his resolution would || 9gainst the unprovoked attack of one so expert 


enced, so talented, so distinguished, and so elevated 


posed of, if he would stay and help us pass it, and | in public appreciation. 
when he admits his aid and that of all his seceding || 


But, Mr. Chairman, does my colleague leave 
us to discover his object by inference or induction! 
the very unfortunate state of ;oul- 
ich would result from certain 
* he winds up by saying: 

“ We have believed that intelligent statesmansbip, bY 
action and iotic effort. could avoid the trial and 


the catastrophe. We have nade an honest effort to pois! 
the way.” 


ical affairs w 


allant Kentuckian, as he 


Sir, proud, brave, and 
on ; , lds of Mexico, when hie 


was, on the bloody battle 


Sir, feeling confident (as he admits he did) that || there believed timely action and patriotic effort could 
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way,’ and then—travel himself off in a different || 
secon. : 9s 

Does not my colleague tell us plainly, and avow 
idl ¥, although with some little inconsistency, 
shat his object was? — He charges the chairman, 
omewhat vaguely, with the premeditated purpose 
» guide the meeting to a fixed result, by con- 
tine it to the consideration of such subjects as 
sited his‘own inclination and purposes;’’ when 
iis ren object appears to have been to ** guide” | 
people of the United States ‘* to such action as | 


ot be demanded by the duties to the present and 
je hopes of the future. He does not tell what 
iis * hopes of the future : are, but he distinctly 
ints out the ** action” ‘* suited to his inclination 
ind purposes, by suggesting ~ aun organization at 
geexpense of existing parties, which + will tri- 
moh over both;’’ and we are left to infer that 
bs hopes of the future”? are connected with, and 
joendent upon, that ** new organization.”’ 

Sir, there is a difference between the chairman 
yimy colleague. The former wished to ** cuide’’ 
at little caucus of sixty-nine members to the dis- 
wharze of their duty, in accordance with the 
«rules of the Senate” and ‘* established usage of 
we party.”’ But, sir, does not my colleague's 
ject appear to be to **guide’’ the whole people 
fthe United States to the organization of a new 
srty which should triumph over both the ‘ exist- 
ing parties fs 

My honorable friend from Louisville may, per- 
hans, secure a place in the Democratic organization, 
in which event the ** new organization” may possi- 
ily be unnecessary. Such acontingency may, per- 
ips, occur, if we are to judge by the assimilation 
if the gentleman’s ** address’’ to the long editorials 
inthe Washington Uniun, the Louisville Times, 
wd other Democratic papers, proclaiming ‘* the 
isolation of the Whig party”’—‘‘the Whig 
orty broken down’”’—the Whigs as Abolition- 
sts,” &e., &c. 

Sir, whether my colleague falls back into the 
Democratic organization, or on his own hook starts 
another, better suited to his inclinations and pur- 
poses, OF promising more to his ‘* hopes of the 
fare,’ | leave to the decision of his own discre- 
tion, But the editorials of his co-laborers of the 
Democratic presses cannot avail much, for their 
purposes are but too apparent. It is to divert at- 
iention from the action of the Democratic Congres- 
imal caucus, on the Saturday night previous to 
the meeting of Congress. While the Whig cau- 
cus, on the Ist day of December, adopted resolu- 
ions indorsing the compromise, that caucus of 
the Democratic ** members of Congress,’’ then or- 
gunizing for their own immediate actionin Congress, 
when, therefore, it was in order, becoming and 
proper **to adopt the proposition as a conclusion 
of their own, and publish it to the country as one 
of the bonds of their political association,”’ did 
then actually vote it down and reject it. I will here 
rad from the Republic an account of the debate 
which occurred in this Hall on the first day of the 
ession. 


“Mr. Meape said that ‘the compromise resolution in 
‘the Democratic caucus was laid on the table, it being 
‘proper to be considered by the people represented in the 
‘Democratic Baltimore Convention.” It waa a clever after- 
ought this, of deferring the evil day. Voices immedi- 
uely rose from the Democratic side of the House—* You're 
nett—that’s it!? © They,’? (the Baltimore Convention,) 
Wr. Meape continued, ‘ will take it into their bands, and 
‘proclaim to the world the principles by which the Northern 
‘and Southern Democrats may be united.? * * * 
ifthe compromise resolution was takea up properly, not |! 
half adozen Democrats would vote against it; but the | 
‘Whigs took it up to impose their rotten party on the 
‘South.’ ‘Then Major Potk rose—the gentleman who had | 
offered the compromise resolution which had been voted 
“Wn in caucus, on motion of Mr. P. Kine. We were | 
“tious to know how Major PoLx would reconcile this de- 
‘eat of his resolution with the motives that induced bim to | 
offer it. Major Potg said that not a word was uttered in 
‘ateus in contradiction of the ‘ principle’ of his resolution. | 
‘The objection was a question of time. Another reason | 
Was, that a caucus not full should not act on a great na- | 
tonal question, and a portion only should not endeavor to | 
‘control. Wee HAD A RIGHT TO ASK FOR TIME.’ A wore | 
Mer breakdown was never seen in a party movement. | 
The very author of the resolution, who certainly ought to 
‘ave entertained the question of time before presenting it, 
.W it laid on the table by the Free-Soil and Secession fac- 
Lous, and then defended the defeat of his own measure on 
ground that‘ We HAD A RIGHT TO aSK FOR TIME !’”’ 


+ 


| 


i} 
ti 


Yet these same Democratic editors, who then || 
contended, like the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 





New Mexico 


“id acatastrophe, he did not “POINT THE | Meape,] that it was not proper or becoming for || and master-spirit of all the Wilmot provisoisms, 


| connection with the Presidency. 
| Mr. Fillmore, | do greatly regret the conduct of 
| my colleague, and the publication of his address; 
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the Democratic ** members of Congress’’ to consider 
the compromise resolution in a caucus, in which 
they were deliberating in reference to their own 
action, and for their own guidance as members of 
Congress, now unite with my honorable colleague 
in condemning the late Whig caucus, because, 
forsooth, it did not assume to itself the right to 
deliberate for, give instructions to, and lay down 
the platform for the National Convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell the honorable gentleman 


/ now, that such will be their investigation of this 
| matter, that neither the Democratic editors, nor his 


‘© address,’’ will suffice to mislead the intelligent 
people of our State, nor will they conceal the fact 
that, in their respective caucuses, at the beginning 
of this session, where and when the compromise 
measures were a legitimate subject for considera- 


ition by ‘* members of Congress in cauecus,’’ the 


Whigs adopted, while the Democrats rejected, reso- 
lutions of reindorsement. 

Sir, [ will take this occasion to declare, that if I 
was a delegate to the National Whig Convention, 
1 would insist that resolutions indorsing the com- 


| promise should there be adopted; and if that Con- 


vention refuses, and nominates a candidate whose 
opinions are not explicilly, unequivocally, and pub- 
licly avowed, in favor of those ‘* adjustment mea- 
sures,” he ough! not, and, I sincerely hope will 
not, receive one vote from any Southern State. It 
is well known that I am in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore. But, though decidedly pre- 
ferring him, I will not ‘join in any crusade 
against’’ any other of the distinguished men 
whose names have been, or may be, mentioned in 
As a friend of 


for | believe it has tended, and will tend still more, 
to prejudice Mr. Fillmore; and, if the bickering 
arising therefrom should result in defeating his 
nomination, then [ have great hopes that the choice 
of the convention will fall on a distinguished son 
of Kentucky, who would already have been unan- 


imously nominated by our State as their ‘rst 
| choice, but for his own reluctance and urgent re- 


quest that she would refrain from declaring any 
preference for him. 

My offending is, that I voted that the resolution 
was out of order as an amendaent; and that I 
stood firm, and ‘*remained’’ at my post of duty, 
ready to vote for it as soon as Mr. Sranzy’s resolu- 
tion was disposed of, while the gentleman refused 
to remain and help me. Therefore he, | presume, 


| now feels that he was a DESERTER at the critical 


rey. 


moment, when *‘an imperious sense of duty’’ re- | 


essentially necessary ‘‘condition precedent;’”’ and 
perhaps, for aught | know, feeling sore about his 
own awkward predicament, he tries to get out of 


| it by a speedy publication of a long address, and 


by thus getting the ‘* jockey word ”’ on us to fore- 
stall public opinion, or break the force of public 


| condemnation, to which | deeply regret his course 


has so severely subjected him—but it is by no 
fault of mine. Where did those ‘‘ seceding mem- 


| bers’? goto? I did not follow them, and of course 


did not know. But, sir, the running debate in 
this House on yesterday ‘let the cat out of the 


| wallet.”” My honorablecolleague who denounced 
the caucus (of which I and five other Kentuckians | 


were members) as ‘‘ no place for Whigs,”’ and as 
composed of men he would not be ‘* associated 


| with, or allied to,’’ in replying yesterday to the 


honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Docxery,] informed us, that after he walked out 
of the Whig caucus, he walked into one of the 
ante-rooms of the Senate, where he and the hon- 
orable Mr. Sewarp, Senator from New York, it 


| quired his presence and assistance to secure his | 


appears, held a sort of a meeting on their own | 


hook, aided by my friend from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Wituiams;} and that they adjourned together 
from that ante-room to the refectory, where they 
were joined by other seceding members, and took 
a drink together; and from his account of it, I 
suppose had quite a jollification. Well, it wasa 


rainy, bad night, and do not understand me, Mr. | 


Chairman, as objecting to all this, or as censuring 
anybody; itis none of mij business. All I have to 
say about it is, that I am sorry, truly sorry, in- 
deed, that this very ‘* Napoleon”’ of the Northern 
Abolitionists, who is said to be the prime mover 


a 


| precedent. 
| glass with Senator Sewarp; but was that the RIGHT 
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Free-Soilisms, Abolitionisms, higher-lawisms, an- 
ti-compromise and anti-fugitive slave lawisms, 
and all other isms of the Northern fanatics should 
so far come the ** Napoleon”’ over my colleague, 
at such an instant, as to keep him astray from the 
caucus while his resolution was pending, which he 
regarded so essentially necessary as a ** condition 
”* I do not object to his taking a social 


Time to do it? I am truly sorry, sir, that my co'- 
leacue from Louisville should have surrendered, 
and grounded arms to any influences, at such a 
| critical moment. But, sir, | never, perhaps, should 
have heard of all these incidents, and assuredly 
| never should have alluded to them in a speech in this 
| EHlouse, but for the remarks made here yesterday 
by my colleague himself about those happenings. 
| Senator Sewarp was not at the caucus, nor did I 
see or hear of him that night, nor had I even an 
intimation that he had been at the Capitol at all, 
until | learned he and my colleague, and the hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee, now sitting to 
| my right, (Mr. Wicutams,] were there together 
in the ante-room. 

Sir, | chose to remain with my other colleagues, 
M@nd assist them to make arrangements for assem- 

bling the National Convention. But, sir, { most 
distinctly disclaim any intention to censure my hon- 
orable colleague for adopting any associations most 
agreeable to him. And, sir, may not his meeting 
with Senator Sewarp have been entirely accidental? 
And his going off with him and the honorable 
member from Tennessee, and joining others at 
the refectory, and there taking a social glass to- 
gether, may all have been still more entirely acci- 

| dental. At all events, sir, ‘‘there’s no accounting for 
tastes.”” 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the President, | 
agree with my colleague, that ‘the comes up to 

(my standard of an accomplished, sound Whig 
statesman; andasa Whig l want no better man, no 
better President, than we now have in Millard 
Fillmore.’’ I will unite with my colleague in 
proclaiming ‘‘the finality of the compromise”’ 
among the Whigs ‘tas one of the bonds of their 
political association.”’ I feel that lam authorized 
to declare to the Whigs of the North, that it is 
utterly impossible to preserve a national Whig 
organization upon any other basis. Sectional feel- 
ings and prejudices must be sacrificed on the 
shrine of patriotism, and the constitutional rights 
of the South unequivocaliy recognized and al- 
firmed. 

Sir, the people of the slaveholding States can- 
not vote for any man for President who will not 
boldly proclaim that he will, by ail the influence 

| and authority pertaining to him in that position, 
uphold and maintain a law, which is enjoined by 
a positive requisition of the Constitution, and the 
rights of property recognized by that instrument, 
as sacred—a law, too, which, in its operation and 
bearing, is exclusively confined to runaway negroes, 
and in no way interfering with the rights or privi- 
leges of any citizen of the Northern States. Sir, 
[ now tell my Whig brethren of the North who 
think otherwise, that it is the very vainness of 
vanity to suppose any such absurdity. 

But, sir, to return to my honorable colleague. 
| What are those differences between us which jus- 
tify him in denouncing meas one of those ** whose 
present distinction is alone attributable to the success 
with which they have heretofore fed the flames of sec- 
tional fanaticism,”’ or as occupying the still more 
contemptible position of being under their influence 
and control? The difference is, that hein his ad- 
dress intimates that an unoficial, irresponsible, 
secret cOnclave of sixty-odd men, held in this city 
in the night time, and with closed doors, shall, in 
defiance of the expressed wishes of the Whigs 
throughout the Union, arrogate to itself the right 
to determine the ** creed ’’ of the Whig party, or 
| that they ehall have no national organization at all. 
| Por he says, “* We frankly state that it was our de- 
liberate purpose ’’ to insist on this “ at the threshold 
as an unalterable determination,”’ as **a condition 
precedent;’’ and ‘to abstain altogether from taking 
stepsinitiatory to a National Whig Convention unless 
| the condition was satisfactorily met.’ Icontend, sir, 

that the whole two hundred and ninety-six mem- 
bers of this Congress have no right—much less 
have sixty-nine of them only a right—to refuse to 
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take steps,’’ or lend their aid to the assembling 
that convention, because some ‘* condition prece- 
dent’ is not agreed to. 

What, sir! when the millions of Whigs in the 


| 


State have determined on a convention, and ap- | 
pointed and instructed their delegates, and asked 


of us to fix the time and place for them to meet to- 
gether, shall sixty-nine Congressmen, after all that, 
declare that they shall not meet at all, unless they 
will first agree to certain conditions? Shall we, the 
six Whigs here from Kentucky, say to the frank, 
self willed, independent freemen of that State, that 
the delegates they appointed to represent them, 
shall not attend any convention, unless we are per- 
mitted to give them a bill of particulars as to what 
they shall, and shall not do, when they get there? 
And what authority has one of those ‘‘six,”’ then, 
to issue his pronunciamiento, denouncing his four 
colleagues and our Senator as men ‘whose future 
hope rests mainly upon the creation of sectional divis- 
tons;’’ or to expel them froin the Whig party as 
men unworthy for him to be * associated with or 
allied to;”’ or to wind up by suggesting the or- 
ganization of a new party, ‘ at the expense of exist- 
ing parties, that will triumph over both ?’’? Now, sir, 
if all those powers and prerogatives belong to 
‘*members of Congress,”’ I did not know i 
Nor did my people know it. Nor can my ver 
able and honorable colleague convince them of it. 
Nor will l ever try to do so. Neither, sir, shall f 
ever claim as a ** Congressional privilege,’’ to exer- 
cise any such high-toned prerogatives. 

I was elected to this position not to make and 
unmake Presidents, but for legislative purposes, 
and to attend to such matters of business as my 
people might have with the different departments 
of this Government. Not to manufacture opin- 
ions for them, but to carry out their views and 
policy, as | understand them; and I intend to do 
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all those things honestly, faithfully, and industri- | 


ously, and hold myself at all times responsible to 
my constituents for my conduct. 

Che Whigs of our State did not appoint either 
the honorable gentleman or myself, or our col- 
leagues, delegates to that convention, and I intend 
to engage inno fillibustering negotiations about it; 
nor will f ever assert a ricut in ** members of 
Congress’ to dictate to, and control a National 
Convention, or to defeat a national organization, 
and break up the Whig party, unless such a right 
is acquiesced in. And if say honorable colleague 
intends ‘to assert the converse-of those proposi- 
tions,’’ then, sir, [am ready to go with him upon 
those issues before the freemen of Kentucky, 
whose public men, as ‘sentinels upon the watch- 
tower,” have time and agai+ proclaimed to them 
that ** the price of liberty is eternal vigilance,’’ be- 
cause ‘* power is always stealing from the many to the 
few.” 

NOTE. 


An adjourned meeting of the Whig members of Congress 
was held in the Senate Chamber on Tuesday evening, April 
20ih. 

Ata quarter before eight o’clock Mr. Manaum took tbe 
chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read. 

Mr. Stranuy, of North Carolina, offered the following 
resolution : 

*« Resolved, That it be recommended that the Whig Na- 
tional Convention be held in the city of Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland, on Wednesday, the 16th day of June 
next, for the purpose of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency of the United States.” 

Mr. Marsuatt, of Kentucky, then offered the following 
as a substitute for that by Mr. Stanty: 


. 
** Whereas the determination of the time and place for | 
holding a National Whig Cenvention has been referred to | 


the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, having assembled in con- 
vention, with the explicit understanding that they regard 
the series of acts known as the adjustment measures as 
forming, in their mutual dependence and connection, a sys- 
tem of compromise the mast conciliatory, and the best for the 


entire country that could be obtained from conflicting sec- | 


tional interests and opinions ; and that, therefore, they ought 
to he adhered to and carried into faithful execution as a 
final settlement in priaciple and substance of the danger- 
ous and exciting subjects which they embrace, an@do unite 
on this basis, as well as upon the long-established principles 
of the Whig party, do hereby recommend the day of 

and the city of. as the time and place for holding 
the National Whig Convention for the choice of Whig can- 
a for the Presidency and Vice Presidency respective- 
y. 

The Chair decided that the resolution was out of order, 
and contrary to the established usage of the party. But, as 
8 substantive resolution, it was to be considered and deci- 
ded by the meeting whether it would be acted on after the 
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transaction of business upon which alone the mecting had | 


assembled, viz: that of recommending the time and place 
for holding the Whig National Conventien. 
Froin this decision Mr. MarsHatt took an appeal ; and, 


after considerable debate, in which great latitude was al- | 
lowed, the motion was put, ‘Shall the decision of the 


Chair stand as the judgment of the meeting?’’ and the 
question was decided in the affirmative—ayes 46, nays 21; 
as follows: 

Yeas and nays on the appeal of Hon. Hompnrey Mar- 
SHALL from the decision of the Chair: 

Senate.— Veas—Messers. J. H. Clarke, John Davis, H. 
Fish, J. W. Miller, Trauinan Smith, P. Spruance, J. R. Un- 
derwood, and B. F. Wade. 

Nays—Messrs, Brooke, James Cooper, and Jackson 
Morton. 

Hovuse.— Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Barrere, Bowne, Bren- 
ton, Briggs, Campbell, Chandler, Cullom, Fowler, Goode- 
now, Goodrich, Grey, Hascall, Hebard, Horstord, Howe, 


T. W. Howe, Hunter, King, Kuhns, Meacham, Moore, 
Morehead. Parker, Penniman, Porter, Sackett, School- | 
craft, Scudder, Stanly. Stanton, Stevens, Taylor, Wal- 
bridge, Ward, Washburn, Wells, White of Kentucky, and || 


Williams. 

Nays—Messrs. Appleton, James Brooks, E. C. Cabell, 
Clingman, Dockery, Ewing, Gentry, Haws, Haven, lan- 
dry, H. Marshall, Martin, Moore, Outlaw, Schermerhorn, 
Strother, and Williams. 


Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, then offered the following, 
in addition or amendment, to the resolution of Mr. Stanly : 


“ Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, in thus 


recommending a time and place for the National Whig 


Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pledg- | 


ing themselves to support the nominees of said Convention, 
except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
series of measures known as the compromise measures as 
a final settlement of the dangerous questions which they 
embraced, and to maintain-that settlement inviolate.”’ 


The Chair decided the resolution or amendment of Mr. 
Gentry to be out of order, unless as a substantive, propo- 
sition. As such the Chair would receive it. 

From this decision of the Chair an appeal was taken; 
and the opinion of the Chair was sustained without divis- 
ion. 

The resolution of Mr. Staniy then coming up, Mr. 
CamMPBELL, of Ohio, moved to strike out Baltimore and in- 
sert Cincinnati, which was negatived. A motion by the 
same gentleman, to insert Louisville, was also lost. 

A motion was then made to strike out Balti more and in- 
sert Pittsburg ; which motion was negatived. 

Mr. CHaNpb.Ler, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out 
Baltimore and insert Philadelphia ; which motion was neg 
atived. 

General Cvitom, of Tennessee, then gave notice that, 
after Mr. STanzy’s resolution should have been disposed 
of, he would review the resolutions offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. MarsHatt,] and the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Genrry,] if they would remain. 

The question on Mr. STaANLyY’s resolution was then put, 
and decided in the affirmative without a division. 

General Cotiom, of Tennessee, then gave notice that as 
the particular friends of the resolutions which had been 


ruled out of order, in connection with the resolution of Mr. || 


STANLY, were not present, he did not feel called on to pre- 
sent the resolution of which he had given previous notice. 


It was resolved that the Chairman of the meeting have | 


authority to re-convene this meeting, should circumstances, 
in his opinion, render necessary such a course. 

It was ordered that the Chairman of the meeting cause 
the resolution recommending the tme and place tor holding 


the Whig National Convention to be inserted in the Whig || 


newspapers of this District, signed by himself and counter- 
signed by the Secretaries; and then, at a quarter before 
twelve, the meeting adjourned. 
A true copy of the journal of the meeting. 
JOS. ones eisai 
ALFRED DOCKERY, } emeacemeeens 


Senate CuamBer, May 19, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Globe: 
in casting my eye cursorily over a part of the debate in 
the House,in the Daily Globe of this date, in relation to 
the Congressional caucus, I find many discrepancies and 
some errors. ‘The Journal of the proceedings, published in 
the National Intelligencer, is correct and exact upon every 


| material point that was raised. The Chair ruled both Mr. 


| 


Marswacv’s and Mr. Genrry’s resolutions out of order, 


as amendments to the resolution offer by Mr. STanty. The | 


Chair, however, decided to receive Mr. Gentrry’s resolu- 


tion as a substantive proposition, if it should be so offered— | 
not Mr. Marshall’s, which could be received only by the 


assent of the majority of the meeting. ‘ 
The reason of the discrimination in the mind of the chair- 
man was, that Mr. Genrry’s purported to construct no 
platform for others, but simply to define the position of those 
supporting it. Mr, Marsmac.’s went further, and, in the 


| Opinion of the Chair, was inadmissible, on the ground of 


assuming to construct, in part, a political platform, which 
the Chair deemed as in no extent warrantable by the usages 
of the Whig party, but a naked usurpation of power prop- 


erly exercisable only by the people, or the representative s 
in the National Convention. 


Mr. CHANDLER’s statement, as sustained by Mr. Stanty 
and others, is entirely accurate. 
Your obedient servant. 


WILLIE P. MANGUM. 





[r. Washburn. 
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THE COMPROMISE AS A NATIONAL PARTY Tres 
SPEECH OF HON. I. WASHBURN j, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 24, 1852. 
| The House being in the Committee of the Whol 
| state of the Union, (Mr. Seymour, of Conance 
chair,) on the bill making appropriations for th 
Pensions— 
| Mr. WASHBURN said: 
| Mr. Cuatnman: That a question of vital inter 
| to the Whig party is now claiming the coneides. 
|, ation of its members, and will, not improbab} ke 
| pressed to a decision in its great National council 
soon to be held at Baltimore vit would be of Jiti}. ees 
to blink or deny. It is a question, compared wix), 
which all questions of party policy are of subor. 
dinate importance, and which it behooves us o 
consider Tr intelligently, and in that spirit of 
patriotism, and with that purpose of earnest yj 
unprejudiced inquiry, which shall direct to q con. 
clusion that no true Whig can gainsay or regret 
However it may be put, in whatever form, or with 
whatever circumlocution, its true and ultimate 
statement is this—whether the Whig party shall 
continue to be, as, by the unanimous consent of 
its members, it has been since the day of its or. 
ganization, a party founded upon principles ja. 
tional in their character and relations, and re. 
quiring as its test in reference to measures the ad. 
vocacy of such only as, being consistent with jis 
principles, are connected with the interests, and 
| promotive of the welfare of all sections of the coun- 
| try—or whether all the principles and measures 
which, for a quarter of a century, have, in their 
substance and spirit, constituted the distinctive 
| doctrines of the party, and given it vitality and 
| power, are to be, in some of the most important 
specifications, abandoned and repudiated as false 
and mischievous, and in all othe subordinated to 
a test not merely new in reference to our national 
| organization, but growing out of a question here- 
| tofore excluded, in all its forms and shapes, 
from our ee eel and with special care 
| and vigilance by that quarter of the country which 
| how seems most anxious for its adoption. The 
| demand is for a party test which shall make the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves, in a particular man- 
|| ner, and by a particular law, the’ leading idea of its 
| 
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| organization, and giving to such reclamation guar- 
|| anties which can be yielded only by the surrender 
|| of what has ever been regarded as cardinal Whig 
|| doctrine. No one can be so blind as not to see 
|| that the introduction of this new article into our 
| creed involves an essential change of platform— 
one that would make it a substantially different 
| party from what it has ever been before. The 
|| new party may be a necessary party, a wise and 
| patriotic party, for all I care to say now, and it 
may be called the Whig party, but it cannot be 
that party whose work it ignores, whose mission 
it denies, and whose informing soul it expels. 
Mr. Chairman, [ come from an extreme North 
ern State, but I believe £ hold no extreme opinions 
on the disturbing questions of the day. The State 
| which I in part represent here, is free from 
such opinions as any State in the Union. Her 
people are not easily swayed by excitement or 
fanaticism. Their education and occupations, theit 
habits of thought and life, make them not more 
_ earnest and sincere in opinion than they are stable 
and practical in conduct; and nowhere will you 
find a people more loyal to the Constitution, than 
the people of Maine. In her great extent of sea- 
coast, in her character of the Targest ship-builder 
and ship-owner in the country, in her maritime 
and commercial connections and dependencies, 
she is under bonds to the Constitution. In_the 
large emigration of her sons to almost every State 
_ she has given pledges of her fidelity to the Union. 
_ But all such guaranties are weak and frail, com- 
| pared with the obligations which are imposed by 
| the patriotism, and acknowledged by the intelli- 
| gence of her citizens. And, sir, when a few weeks 
I] 


_ ago, the distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Manaum]—a gentleman whose presence 





| chivalry ig past, there yet remain men worthy 0 
|| that age—stood up in the Senate of the United 
| States, erect and towering as one of our Northern 


amongst us gives assurance that if the age of 
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— “ nae j 
oes, and with the bearing of a statesman, and | 
‘ho true spirit of a patriotic Whig, denounced | 
‘he attempt to interpolate new and sectional tests | 


+) the Whig creed as uncalled for and mischiev- 
wag, he expressed a sentiment which found no 
adier response than it_received from the Whigs 
Maine. Their attachment to the Union, their 
jenire for harmony and good neighborhood, their 
aith in the power and value of Whig principles, 
ood the beneficent operation of Whig measures, 
wiace them in the attitude of resolute and inflexi- 
\. apposition to any and all attempts, from what- | 
wit quarter, or with whatever pretexts, or under 
ghatever disguises they may come, to destroy the 
wtionality of the party to which they belong. 

"The character of the institution which seeks to 
sapropriate to its own use, first, midst, and last, 
nig Whig party organization, and the relations of 
wat institution to the country, are such that no 
jgestions in reference to it except those of consti- 
sional right on the one hand, and obligation on 


the other, can form any part of the fundamental, | 
organic doctrines of a national party. You may, 
yndoubtedly—indeed, you must, make fidelity to 
the Constitution a party doctrine, and in respect | 
ip the reclamation of fugitive slaves it may well be | 
glezed that a denial of the constitutional right of 
ihe slave States to a law for that purpose, would 
veclearly inconsistent with the principles upon 
which-a national party could claim to be founded. 
But this right is nowhere denied by the Whigs; 
and besides, gentlemen of the new school would 
not be satisfied with a declaration of its existence. 
They demand that the Whig party, composed of || 
men living in all the States of the Union, slave and 
free, established for national purposes, standing | 
ona platform broad enough to hold all the vast 
and various interests of the country, shall declare | 
the recognilion of the fugitive slave law as a perpetu- 
iy, to be the great purpose of its existence. Sir, 
the idea of finality, in regard to detail, of any law, | 
is ridiculous. Wecannot by resolutions, pledges, 
or compromises, by caucuses or conventions, or 
by legislative declarations, make that final which | 
in its nature is changeable, as all executory | 
enactments necessarily are. The caucus which | 
King Canute held upon the sea-shore, and the | 
resolutions there passed, were no more impotent 
and vain than would be those which gentlemen | 
propose to submit to the National Convention, if | 
adopted. Resolutions cannot make public senti. || 
ment, or Stop its progress, and are worse than idle || 
when not its necessary and legitimate expression. || 
To fortify the position which gentlemen have || 
ken, as to the necessity of making the finality of || 
the compromise a cardinal W hig doctrine, they as- | 
sime what is not true in point of fact. They as- 
srt that Northern Whigs deny the constitutional | 
right of the South to a return of fugitive slaves, | 
and they assume, further, that the existing law, in 
its length and breadth, its principles and details, | 
is the Constitution—or, in other words, is the only | 
law that can by possibility be made, which will | 
aiswerall its requirements. Sir, 1 am astonished 
lo hear gentlemen, who are usually well informed, 
declare that the Whigs of the North deny the ob- 
igations of the Constitution in this regard, and 
denounce them as itsenemies. Nocharge can be 
more unjust. Northern Whigs and Northern men 
generally, are friends of the Constitution, as true 
and good as can be found anywhere; and who- || 
ever of them comes here, and endeavors, by ex- | 
aggerated statement, or wanton misrepresentation, 
0 make it appear otherwise, does them gross and 
wexcusable injustice. 
Sits the people of the North acknowledge the 
vunding obligation of the Constitution in all its | 
parts and provisions, and the obligation of all laws | 
which it requires or authorizes. So far as I know, 
they understand that instrument to have left the 
‘stitution of slavery to the sole and exclusive care 
of the States in which it exists—and that neither 
the General Government, nor the free States, have || 
anything to do with it therein. They also un-|' 
derstand that the Constitution makes provision for || 
the extradition of fugitive slaves; and, although |, 
‘ey may regret that it does so, they nevertheless 
know that such is the fact, and that t ey are beund || 
by it. And they are not ignorant that the Su- || 
pee court has decided, that this provision must 
executed, through a law of Congress; and how- || 
ever, if it were a new question, they might doubt 
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| tion was adopted. 
| acknowledge, without difficulty or hesitation, the 


| ingly stringent and severe. 








as to the construction, they bow to the decision 
of the court, and the more readily, when they re- 
member that it is in accordance with the construc- 
tion given by Congress soon after the Constitu- 
So far as | can judge, they 


duty of Congress, whenever required by the slave 
States, to pass a law on this subject—not a sham 
law, a mere make-believe of a law—but a fair, 


|, just, and proper law—one that can be executed, 


and so as to enforce and protect the rights of all 
concerned. 

I affirm, sir, that Ido not know, and never have 
heard of, half a dozen men in my State who deny 
this. But it is undoubtedly true, that there are 
many men there who believe that the present law 
is not the only law that could have been passed 


| in the premises, and that a somewhat different law, 


such, for instance, as that drawn by the illus- 
trious Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] or 
that prepared by the distinguished gentleman who 
now occupies the position of Secretary of State, 
or yet some other law, would have been of more 
practical service to the South, more satiafactory 
to the North, and a better compliance with the 
constitutionabrequirements. And if, for thus think- 
ing, they are to be regarded as enemies to the Con- 
stitution, they will have, at least, the consolation 
to be derived from the character of the company 
in which they are found. 


Mr. Chairman, your law may be constitutional, } 


but another might be quite as clearly so. Your 
law may be effective, another might be as effect- 
ive, and at the same time less objectionable to 
the people among whom it is to be executed, and 
therefore, to be preferred by all good citizens. 
There is no doubt that the present law is exceed- 
It is said that it was 
intentionally made so, and believed by its author 
to be so harsh and ugly in its features that it could 
not pass Congress. It is not to be wondered at 
that Northern men should dislike it. Southern 
men, I think, can have but little respect for North- 
ern men who like it or pretend to like it in all its 
details. ‘They may believe, misled by the repre- 
sentations of flunkies and doughfaces, that it is a 
necessary law just as it stands, and therefore insist 
upon its remaining untouched. I have no quar- 
rel with them for this; but Ido complain thatthey 
are unwilling to permit us to differ from them as 
to what would be the practical working of a law, 
equally constitutional and effective, as we believe, 
as the present law, but softened in its features, 
and made less obnoxious to the section of country 
in which it is to operate; and that for this differ- 


| ence, (a difference involving no denial of right, 
| theoretical or practical,) we are to be cast out of 


the Whig party, and gibbeted as enemies to the 
Constitution and the Union. The charge of infi- 
delity to the Constitution for such cause is too 


| transparently unjust to give offense, and would 
|| cause no uneasiness, but for the evidence it affords 


of unfriendly feeling on the part of those with 
whom we have long acted, and for whom we have 
cherished sentiments of profound regard, Let us 
hope that the winter of alienation is passing away, 
to be succeeded by the glorious summer of mutual 


| confidence and respect. 


Sir, a law was passed, in 1793, for the extradi- 


| tion of fugitive slaves, which remained on the stat- 


ute book unaltered for some sixty years. When- 


|| ever I have heard objections to the new law urged 


in the presence of those whose compromise ortho- 
doxy would stand the test which the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Srernens] would 
set up, they have uniformly replied that it was no 
harsher or more stringent than the old law of 1793; 
and, it would seem, the friends of the compromise 
themselves being judges, that the only platform 


_ upon which a national party can be maintained in 


this country of twenty millions of freemen, is, not 
merely one which has regard to a law for the re- 
turn of a few slaves annually, but one which is 
begun and completed in the difference between the 
laws of 1793 and 1850, on that subject. This is 
the bark, flower, and nutmeg of the whole ques- 
tion. Sir, was it not a remarkable discovery, that 
henceforward there can be no national party in 
this country, no party that can carry on adminis- 
tration, except upon the leading, controlling idea 
of the abnegation of right (on the part of one 


section ef the country, at least) to change, alter, |. 
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or modify the law relative to the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves! Suppose the gentleman from Georgia 
should succeed in destroyiag the old party organ- 
izations, aud forming a new party on the capacious 
platform of the difference between the law of 1793 
and any other, where would he find himself and 
party on all the great practical questions of the 
day? Would the members of such party act to- 
gether on questions of protection, currency, inter- 
nal improvement, public lands? Would agree- 
ment as tO returning negroes make the members a 
unit on appropriation bills, deficiency bills, and 
the like? Would a party, circling round this single 
idea, feel no centrifugal forces scattering them here 
and there on the practical questions of administra- 
tion? Could such a party carry on the Govern- 
ment for a single week? Let us look at it fora 
moment. 

_ The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sterusns,]} 
inspired with the new conception, makes war upon 
the old, effete factions, called, by courtesy, the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and routing them, 
as he unquestionably will, succeeds in forming a 
new party, a great national party, composed of 
strict construcjionists and latitudinarians, free- 
traders and protectionists, river and harbor men, and 


oe ' f 99 > 
| ‘*noise and confusion’’ men, economists and prodi- 


gals, all united upon the single question, it may 
be, whether the fees of commissioners under the 
fugitive law shall be fixed or sliding, but differing 
upon every other political question under heaven; 
and this is to be, | think—lucus a non lucendo—the 
Union party—the live, practical party, which alone 
can carry on the Government! 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, for I do not mean 
that the true question shall be dodged or mystified, 
the important question now before us, is not 
whether the Constitution, and the whole Constitu- 
tion, is binding upon the people of all sections of 
the country. This, as I have said, is no question 
with Northern Whigs. They not only acknowl- 
edge its obligation, but they insist upon it, now as 
always, as the foundation on which they build, 
It is not whether the fugitive slave law is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution; for though there 
are some persons who find it difficult to reconcile 
it, in all its provisions, with what seems to them 
to be the spirit, if not the letter, of that instrument, 
they neither counsel nor meditate any opposition 
to its enforcement, and are willing to leave the 
question of its constitutionality to the decision of 
the courts. Nor is the question, whether the law 
is wise and just, the reabone before us. Men will 
differ widely on that subject, and yet be very good 
friends of the Union, firm supporters of the Con- 
stitution, and excellent Whigs. Those who deem 
it unwise, will leave its wisdom and expediency 
to the verdict of a candid and tempered public 
opinion, to be made up by the aid of experience 
and friendly discussion, and rendered when the 
excitement of the hour shall have passed away. 

Sut the true question presented to the Whig 
party by our new-light friends, is, as has been al- 
ready stated in substance, whether the law is so 
wise and necessary, and so fully and exclusively 
constitutional, that no other as wise, expedient, or 
constitutional, can be passed, and therefore should 
be perpetual and unchangeable—binding, through 
all time, upon the whole country, (unless, indeed, 
the South should choose to alter it,) and that this 
idea of permanence and “ finality’’ shall be made 
a national party idea—nay, shall be declared, and 
declared again, in the most solemn manner, and 
with the strongest sanctions, to be the prominent 
doctrine of the party creed—the sine qua non of 


_ Whiggism. This is the question. It is sufficiently 


answered in most minds, whenever it is stated, 
Asa Whig, as one who has never been any- 
thing, politically, but a Whig, I desire to enter my 
humble protest against this movement, and to give 
some of the reasons why, in my judgment, it 
should be resisted by every true aa loyal Whig 
in thecountry. I do not believe that the old Whig 
party of the Union (which has fought so long and 
nobly for its time-honored principles, and in the 
dark hours of disaster and defeat through which 
it has passed, has bated nothing of heart or hope, 
and which, thus far, has maintained its integrity 
against the assaults of enemies from without and 
traitors from within) intends at this time to capit- 
ulate to a few schismatics and bofers, valiant as 
they may be. I have no apprehension that nine- 
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teen twentieths of the party will permit themselves 
to be surrounded by the remaining squad, how- 
ever ably they may be Marshalled. Sir, to change 
the figure, should it be the fate of our gallant ship to — 
part her Cable, and be swung from her Moorings, 
it will not be to be driven hither and thither, with- 
out compass or chart, upon the maddening billows 
of faction, or to go down amid the breakers of 
sectionalism. Oh! no, sir; but to stand out upon 
the broad, deep waters of the Union, holding her 
course steadily and bravely on, guided at all times, 
‘‘in the twilight and in the storm,”’ by the pole- 
star of the Constitution. 


‘* Gallant bark ! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 
Whilst our tars in pride and duty 
Nail thy colors to the mast.’ 


And here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn 
aside for a moment, to inquire who they are that 
have assumed the authority, or had it given to 
them, to un-Whig men in this wholesale and sum- 
mary manner, the old and young, the long-tried 
and ever faithful. I should like to look at their 
credentials, and see if there is no flaw in the 
yapers, and whether they emanate from those who 
Soe rightful jurisdiction in the premises. I do 
not find that any special power has been delegated 
to them, or that hen possess any that is not de- 
rived from their position as Whigs—and what is 
that? One gentleman, as I understand, has acted 
with the party but a few years, and yet, because 
he is unable to persuade its members to give up 
their practical, catholic, and well-approved doc- 
trines for those which are non-practical, narrow, 
and sectional, he denounces their pomnpeny as || 
unfit for Whigs to keep, although they may have 
drawn the line of primitive Whiggery from early 
life to the present hour, and never departed from 
it the nineteenth part of a hair. Another gentle- 
man aided two years ago in defeating the Whig 
candidate for Speaker of the House of Represent- 
tives, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, as good 
a Whig as ever stepped within its bar, thereby 
giving the organization of the House to the Dem- 
ocrats at the moment that a Whig Administration 
was coming into power,and when the possession 
of the House, and its committees, was matter of 
the highest importance—a gentleman who came 
here at the present session expecting to act, as he 
has himself declared, with the Democratic party, | 
and to vote for its candidate for Speaker. Another | 
gentleman prominently connected with this move- 
ment actually did vote for the present Speaker of 
the House, (Mr. Boyp,} and in a speech deliv- 
ered upon this floor, declared that if the Whig 
party should nominate as its candidate for Pres- 
ident, a gentleman whose whole life has been 
spent in the service of his country, the native of 
one section and resident of another; who has 
given such pledges of his patriotism us it is per- 
initted to but few men to give; whose attachment 
to the Constitution is unquestioned, and whose 
principles, the gentleman admits, are sound—he 
will not support him, unless he shall come out, 
and distinctly place that support upon the doctrine 
of the finality of the compromise as a party test. 
This gentleman, in the speech to which | have 
referred, spoke in terms of merited eulogy of the 
military genius and services of that renowned cap- 
tain; and especially of his services in the war in 
which he earned the appellation of the Conqueror 
of Mexico; and yet, when it was proposed in the 
last Congress to confer upon him the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, as a token of the national 
appreciation of those services, the gentleman, 
with but one or two Whig associates on any 
division, voted to defeat the resolution. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I would ask 
the geatleman te whom he alludes? 

Mr. WASHBURN. To the gentleman from | 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GENTRY. 
me? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, certainly not. 

Sach, sir, are the gentlemen who set themselves 
up to establish tests of orthodoxy, and to decide || 
who is and who is nota Whig. Ido not know, | 
Mr. Chairman, but I have a strong suspicion, that || 
the Whig party is not quite prepared to recognize | 
the authority they have assumed. if new tests || 
are to be imp » Or excommunications made, its || 
members may possibly have a prejudice in favor of |. 


That is wide. Do you mean 


| fought at Bunker Hill; and when he died, he left 


| city. 


| member wishes to see the Whig party divided or 
| broken down, but I do say that modern history 


'it. But, sir, all these appearances may be as fal- 


| selves.” 


| attempt to make the compromise a party test, and || 
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| these things being done by faithful and consistent | 
members of the party; or, if by-others, not until | 
| they have qualified themselves for the service, by 


bringing to it the moral power which follows re- | 
pentance, or that is wrought through the interven- | 
tion of some purgatorial flame in which political | 


| sinners bleach like linen. 


Looking at the antecedents of gentlemen, and | 
not overlooking their course at the present time, I 
fear they mean no good to the party; and that | 
some of them, at least, would not be indisposed 


| to see it broken up, and a new one established 


upon its ruins. [ do not make this charge. I 
have no-right to make it. But this | may be al- 
lowed to say, that whenever my mind is directed 


| to the course of these gentlemen, a story which | 


have read in one of our magazines is not far off. | 
The editor of the ** Knickerbocker,’ in his inim- | 


| itabte ‘* gossip,’’ relates a conversation which took | 


place in a tavern in one of the interior counties of 
New York. An old fellow was drinking his toddy 
one day, when he was accosted by a by-stander 


with the question, whether he was in New York 


when the British evacuated that city? 
he wasn’t exactly there. 


He said 
The fact was, his father 


him his sword, which he determined should never || 
be dishonored. ‘* So, hearing that the British || 
‘ wos continuin’ to stick in ‘ York,’ ”’ said he, ‘I |! 


|*put a hoss-pistol in my pocket, buckled my || 


‘father’s sword on to my side, and put for the || 
{ got there in the morning, but the British | 
‘had left! Fact. They’d cleared out, every one 
‘on ’em! Now, I don’tsay that they knew that I | 
‘ was on the way, and left because | was coming; 
‘but I do say that it looked confoundedly like it.” 
{Laughter.] Ido not assert that any honorable | 


records some things which look remarkably like 


lacious as undoubtedly were those relied upon in 
the story which I have quoted. 

Mr. Chairman, [ object to the introduction of | 
this ‘* compromise”? article into our creed for these |, 
reasons, among others: 

1. Its effect will be, if it has that which is de- 
sired and expected, to place one law of Congress 
—passed as other laws are, and in no way differ- | 
ing from them in whatever gives vigor and force | 
to law—apart from all other enactments, and to 
give to it more than the stability and sacredness | 
of even constitutional provisions; for, so far, any 
number of people have been permitted to ask for, 
and agitate for, such change in the Constitution as 
they desired to see made; but here is a simple law 
of Congress which not only is not to be altered, but | 


| Its alteration is not to be spoken of as a thing de- 


sirable, without subjecting men to the loss of polit- | 
ical standing. It imposes a restriction on future | 
legislation which is wrong in principle, and will 
be of most dangerous example. Mr. Webster, in 
a speech on the tariff compromise act of 1833, said, 
(I quote from the Annual Register:) 

‘* There are principies in it to which I cannot, at present, | 
conceive how [can ever concur. If I understand the plan, 
the result of it will be a well understood surrender of the 
power of discrimination, or a stipulation not to use that 
power in the laying duties on imports, after the eight or 
nine years have expired. This appears to me to be matter 
of great moment. I hesitate to be a party to any such stip- | 
ulation. The honorable member admits, that though there 
will he no positive surrender of the power, there will he a 
stipulation not to exercise it ; a treaty of peace and amity, 
as he says, which no American statesman can stand up to 
violate. For one, sir, I am not ready to enter into the 
treaty. Ipropose, so far asit depends on me, to leave all 
our successors in Congress as free to act us we are our- | 


Mr. Webster thought such a treaty for the re- 
striction of legislation would be unauthorized by, || 
and subversive of, the Constitution. Ina later 
speech on the same bill, he remarked that— | 


* He believed his constituents would excuse him for eur- |} 
rendering their interests, BUT THEY WOULD NOT FORGIVE | 
HIM FOR A VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 


And, sir, this was in a case where there wasno | 


give to it the sanction of party resolutions. The || 
finality of the tariff compromise was never in- || 
meiak upon our national conventions. \} 

2. I oppose it as being inconsistent with one of | 
the best considered and most firmly established || 
euntietes of the Whig party. If there be any || 

hig principle that: may be considered as more | 


_to the abolition of slavery in this District.] Gep. 
/tlemen have not forgotten with what effect this 


|| gives it to the party caucus, 


| the party in power. 
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St 
generally acknowledged than any other, it is tha: 
which has relation to the exercise of 
power. In thedaysof Jackson and of 
affirmed again and again. It has been 
by National, State, and county conventions in 
cre instances. Mr. Webster has argued “ei 
Mr. Clay included it in his celebrated platfor,, 
resolutions, and in many speeches, in Coy i 
and out, has laid it down as one of the male te 
bers of the Whig platform. General Taylor “ 
understood it in his Allison letter, and the enti 
Whig party of the country have hitherto Stood “ 
to it. Indeed, Mr. Clay at one time was desing.” 
that it should be made a constitutional provision, 
Now, we are asked to do that which w c 
an unqualified repeal of this article of 
incorporate in its place, not merely the Ordinary 
veto doctrine, which is bad enough, but the pris. 
ciple of Executive and party vetoes in advance of 
the action of Congress. Sir, it is the worst doo. 
trine that ever was broached by any school of 
cogenpa Hitherto, the Democrats, as a party, 
ave not gone so far as this, and but one Dem. 
ocratic President, [Mr. Van Buren, in refere 


the Veto 
yler it Wag 
recognized 


ill Operate 
faith, and 


nee 


indiscretion, to call it by the mildest name, was 
used against Mr. Van Buren at the succeed; 
election, when he was defeated. 

What is meant by a compromise resolution a 
Baltimore, is a test which will commit the party to 


ng 


| the doctrines it may contain, and which will bind 


the nominee of the convention, if elected, to veto any 
law of Congress inconsistent with such doctrines, No 
friend of the compromise will deny that this is his 
understanding of the effect of such a resolution, | 
I ask if this be not so? . If there be one gentleman 
who would not so regard it, let me hear from him. 
In the sense in which it is intended, and in the 
light in which it would be viewed, such a resolu- 


| tion of the National Convention as is demanded, 


would infer a pledge to veto any modification of the 
fugitive slave law. It would be in effect a veto in 
advance. This new doctrine takes the consery- 
ative power of the veto from the President, and 
Instead of being a 
power to be used but seldom, as in cases of pal- 
pable infraction of the Constitution, or encroach- 
ment upon the Executive, its exercise would be of 
common occurrence under the rules prescribed by 
Mr. Chairman, this doctrine 
introduced and carried out, would revolutionize the 
Government, and place the conventions in the same 
relation to Congress that the clubs of Paris, in the 
time of the French revolution, held to the National 
Assembly. It would require a change of the 
President’s inaugural oath, so that it would read, 
**T do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
‘cute the office of President of the United States, 
‘and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 


| *tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
| * States, as interpreted by the Baltimore Convention.” 


3. There is no mutuality in the resolution, for, 


| after all, the North only are to be bound by it. It 


is not understood that the South may not demand 
a change in any of these measures whenever it 
pleases. That is the Southern compromise doe- 
trine. An honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Poxx,] in a speech delivered in the House of 


| Representatives a few weeks ago, used the follow- 


ing remarkable language: 
‘*[ feel authorized to pledge any nominee of the next 


| Democratic Convention for the Presidency, to give a like 


pledge as toa repeal or modification of the fugitive law, 


| unless, indeed, such modification (not at all likely to hap- 


pen) should prove necessary to its more —— execution, 


| AND BE GENERALLY BEMANDED BY THE SOUTH ITSELF. In 


short, any Democratic nominee wil! unhesitatingly pledge 
himself to discountenance, and, if necessary, veto, any % 
tempt to modify the fugitive slave law in accordance with 
the views and demand of those whe are aiming to effet 
that end.” 


It would seem from this, not only that the right 
to disturb the compromise is reserved to the South, 
but that the Democratic party is about to adopt the 
doctrine of prospective vetoes. I am not sure, 
upon reflection, but that doctrine was recogniz 
by President Polk. 

Sir, it is manifest that the peculiar friends of the 
compromise in the South do not intend to respect 
any part of it that does not make in their favor. 
Among the compromise acts was that which Par 
vided for the admission of California. But if Cal- 
ifornia should permit a new State to be carved out 
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of her territory, and that State should establish 
avery, she is by no means to be rejected when 
ene asks for admission into the Union, although 


t 


he slavery question would be most materially af- | 
ceted by such admission, because, forsooth, the | 


Constitution makes provision for the admission ot | 
g States, and authorizes Congress to give its | 


sensei tosuch admission. Italso authorizes Con- 
cress to pass laws for other purposes. Having 
the power, why should it not repeal or modify the 
qeitive slave law, if a majority of its members 
ielieve such action expedient? The reggon given 
< that it is one of the measures embrated in the 
-ompromise—thatatthe last Congress parties came 
sovether and passed certain laws having relation to 
a question of slavery by way of compromise, 
and to effect a * final settlement of the dangerous 
and exciting subjects which they embraced.”’ If, 
‘ en, Congress Is restricted by the compromise 
from passing an act—clearly within its constitu- 
tional power—for the modification of the fugitive 
law, because such act would have a bearing upon 
the slavery question, it surely cannot be permitted 
«o pass au act for the admission of a slave State, 
organized from the territory of California, the lim- 
ve and boundaries ef which were described in the 
law by which she came into the Union, and which 
is a part of this unalterable compromise itself— 
or such law would have a direct and important 
bearing upon the dangerous and exciting subject 
of slavery. If it was competent for the authors 
f the compromise to bind Congress to pass no 
law for the disturbance of the fugitive enactment, 
it was equally within their power to forbid the 
nassace of a law giving its consent to the admis- 
sion of a slave State formed out of the territory 
of California. No proposition can be clearer than 
jis; and if there be any obligation binding in 
sood faith to refrain from the exercise of legisla- 
ive power in the one case, there is the same in the 
ther. Yet these who would hold us with steel 
to that part which we dislike, tell us that ‘the 


spider’s most attenuated thread is cord, is cable, 


to the slender tie”? by which they are bound. 
In this connection, I desire to read a short ex- 
et from the debates of the Senate at the present 
session. 
December lust: 


“Mr. Foore. Whenever any gentleman introduces a 
proposition here to divide California with her cansent, by 
w line ef 36° 30’, or 35° 30’, treating her in all these re 
spects as a sovereign State, 1L shall vote for it. and some of 
those whe will vote for itin connection with me will vote 

imanner wholly repugnant to their former feelings. 

“Mr. Burner. Then the Senator admits that while he 
wishes to make the compromise immutable, he is perfectly 
willing to change it when it suits him. This is a ‘ finality 
ofatotality.? 

“Mr. Poors. I should vote for that proposition in the 
same way that I should vote for a proposition to alter the 
boundary lines of any ether State in the Union at ber re 

st. Lwounid not vote for that sooner than a proposition 

livide Texas or New York, if those States desire a new 
‘tate to be formed within their limits. White T hold the 
‘ompromise to be a definitive settiement, I do not hold it 
to be above the Constitution, and the Constitution ex 
pr ssly gives Congress the power of admitting new States. 
‘ow, perhaps, the gentleman is entitled to the triumph 
whieh he clainis. 


“Mr. Boruer. 


I claim no triumph. The gentleman’s 


I quote from the Congressional Globe of 


Wa explanation shows where he considers the triumph is. |' 


While he insists on these compromise laws being like unto 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, so perfect as not to be 
“hanged, yet he adniits there are contingencies on which 
Wey may be changed. That is what I intended to say.” 


Now, sir, I fee! that on this point I am quoting 


authority which no man will dispute, no less au- 


thority than that of the acknowledged father of | 


the compromise; and, surely, if he does not know 


what it means, we shall seek in vain for instruc- | 


tion. 


The honorable gentleman from Texas, (Mr. How- 
‘2D,) who may be presumed to understand the 
Southern construction of the compromise, ex- 
pressed, in a recent speech, substantially the same 


views as those presented by the late Senator from | 


Mississippi. he Senator held that the compro- 


misé was not above the Constitution, and as the 


Constitution gives Congress the power of admit- || 


‘ng new States, he would vote for the admission 
ofanew slave State to be formed out of California. 
But, although the Constitution is equally fall in 
the grant to Congress of power to modify the fu- 


3ut other commentators agree with him. | 


gittve law, he would not vote for such modifica- | 


tion, because it would be inconsistent with the 
compromise, I beg to know wherein the latter 
vote would be more inconsistent with the com- 
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| promise than the former? 
California and defining her boundaries, was one of 
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The law admitting 


the compromise measures, and the Senator has 
always contended that the fugitive law was an- 
ether. He would, at the instance of a new slave 
State, permit the question of slavery to be reopened 
by a proposition for the division of California and 
the increase of slave representation in Congress 
This, | suppose, would be no disturbance of the 
slavery question, as it was settled by the com- 
promise! But, if twenty States should ask, by 


¥ 


all their members in Congress, for some change of 


the law providing for the return of fugitive slaves, 
he would resist itas a disturbance of the ‘* adjust- 
ment.”’ e 

4. loppose the new test, because its adoption will 


increase agitation, and tend to the formation of 
I know the avowed object of 


sectional parties. 
this test is to put down agitation. 
in which this is to be accomplished is by telling men 
that they must not speak or think on the subject 
it refers to; that, if they do, it will be useless, as 
all legislation thereon is forbidden. It denies the 
rights of free discussion and private judgment, 
and imposes restraints on the human mind more 
worthy the times and rank old doctrines of Sir 
Robert Filmer, than of this age and land of free- 
dom. Freemen cannot be dragooned into silence. 
Your convention resolution would havea contrary 
effect from that desired. Our Northern people, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, {Mr. Seyrmorvr, of 
Connecticut,] have a blarney rock at Plymouth, 
and are about as much inclined to speak their 
minds as were their Puritan ancestors who landed 
upon it centuries ago. Of one thing be sure—you 
cannot make them hold their tongues upon com- 
pulsion. There is such a thing as pushing matters 
so far as to create a reaction. Northern men are 
in the habit of thinking that they have gone about 
far enough in the direction in which they are now 
urged. They have eyes, and they can see— 
hearts, and they can feel—memories, and they 
can recall what is past—and courage to follow 
wherever honor and duty lead. 

Mr. Chairman, when,a few years ago, to be 
opposed to slavery did not prejudice a man’s 
standing in his party as a Whig or Democrat; 
when there was some toleration in the country, 
and men could speak out, here or anywhere, the 
feelings which they can never extinguish, however 
they may repress them; when the Wilmot proviso 
doctrine was in full vigor—and nobody was afraid 
of it, and everybody claimed the invention— when 
it was Wilmot’s thunder, and Winthrop’s thun 
der, and Webster’s thunder—in those days our 
Southern friends besought Northern Whigs not 
to make this atest. At Philadelphia, in 1848, it 


was not forced upon the convention, although, if 


ever to be adopted as a party test, that was the 
time, when a Southern gentleman, and a large 
slaveholder, had been put in nomination for Pres- 
ident, 

An honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Sranxy,] in a very able speech in the last 
Congress, said: 

“<T will not believe that you will enact the Wilmot pro- 
viso—there is no necessity forit. J have too good an opin 
ion of our Northern members to believe it. Atl admit that 
new States, afier they are admitted, can either tolerate or 
prohibit slavery. Then, there is no practical question at 
issue. ”? 


A similar appeal, in effect, was made at the same 
session by an honorable gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Gentry,] ina speech which | have read, 
for the most part, with admiration and delight. 
He did not want the Wilmot proviso enforced, as 
it was offensive to the people he represented, and 


| was, in his opinion, of no practical importance. 


Now, sir, if these gentlemen and others were so 
anxious that Northern men, at a time when they 
stood together better than now and had the power, 
should not insist upon an enactment simply be- 
cause it would be offensive to their people—for 
they confessed it could operate no practical injury 
to them—may we not believe that they will not be 
indifferent to an appeal from the North of a simi- 
lar nature? Will they insist that the North shall 
submit to what it will feel to be an indignity, and 
what can do the South no possible service, and 
may lead to consequences which we should all 
deplore? There can be no new obligations im- 
posed by party resolutions or pledges. Will any 
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zood be secured to 
temper of the North 

Before the people 
for their repugnance 


either section, | 
upon this subjes 
of the North are condemned 
to making the finality of the 
law for the return of fugitive slaves, a test of po- 
litical orthodoxy, it may be profitable to inquire 
whether or not such repugnance is the natural and 
legitimate result of their opinions concerning the 
Institution of slavery, and also by whose aid and 
teachings they have been led to the formation of 
such opinions. Seeing how deep is their dislike 
of that institution, and how much of authority 
they have for it from the opinions of the wise and 
good, in the South as well as 


y trying the 
“t > 


in the North, our 
Southern friends should be disposed to be charita- 


a 
} 


ble, and where they cannot rove, at least ex- 
tenuate. Our people have been taueht to regard 
slavery as x social, moral, and political evil—as an 
institution that ought not to be extended. From 
these onintons in relation to slavery, the views 
which they entertain, in reference to any law for 
the extradition of slaves, are not unnatural or 


illogical. Let us seewho have aided in the form- 
ation of Northern epinions upon the subject of 
slavery. , ' ; 

The evils of slavery have seldom, if ever, been 
more forcibly presented than by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. I might, if I had time, quote from his ** Notes 
on Virginia,”? lancuage whic! 
at the present day with 
‘*A bolitionist,’ i 
wrote, in 1774, to 2 cor 


burg, in August of that 


1 no man would use 


out ell 


iS ! randed ‘as 
at,  Weree 
vention held in Wi 


an 
flerson 
ims- 


I asons,. and 


For the most trifling re sometimes for no con 
erivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of the 
most salutary tendeney. The abol tion of domestic slavery 
is the greatest object of desire in these colonies where it was 


unbappily introduced in theirinfant state 
entranchisement of the slaves, it is nec 
further importations from Atrica 


But previous to the 
essary to exclude all 
Yet our repeated attempts 
to eflect this by prohibition, and by iniposing duties which 
might amount to prohibition, have becn hitherto defeated by 


his Majesty’s negative. Thus preparing the immediate ad 
vantages of a tew African corsairs, to the lasting interest 
of the American States, and to the rights of human nature 


deeply wounded by this infamous master.”’ 
The Representatives of the 


in Georgia, 


district of Darien, 


passed a resolution, im 1775, from 
which | make an extract: 


‘Te show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, bot a general philanthropy 
for all mankind, of whatever climate, language com- 
plexton, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abloer 


rence, ofthe annataral practice of slavervin America, (how- 
ever the uncultivated state of our country Orother specious 
arguments may plead tor ,) a practice founded in injustice 
and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties, | 
as lives,) debasing a part of our fellow e 
men, ande 

I could my hour in 
to the same eflect with those already cited, from 
the resolutions of Southern conventions, and the 
writings and Southern 





vs Well 
below 
orrupung the morals and virtues of the reat.”’ 


reatures 


occupy reading extracts 


speeches of statesmen, 
during the last half ef the eighteenth century and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth. But I must 
forbear, for I wish to present : 
recent date. 

Mr. Cuay, it is well known, has always ex- 
pressed opinions against the institution of slavery. 


some extracts oi 


In his great speech at Lexington in November, 
1847, he said: 


‘“*AMy opinions on the subiect of slavery are well known. 


They have the merit, if itbe one, of consistency, uniformity, 
and long duration. J have ever regarded slavery as a grea! 
evil,a wrong—‘for the present, I tear, an irredeemable 


wrong to its unfortunate vietims. I should rejoice if nota 
single slave breathed the air or was within the limits of our 
country.”’ 

In February, 1850, in the Senate of the United 
States, we find him making use of language like 
this: 

‘| have said that I never could vote for it myself, and I 
repeat that I never can, and never will vote, and no earthly 
power ever will make me vote, to spread slavery over ter- 
ritory where it does not exist.”’ 

As late as 1845, the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Sreprens,] declared that he was no defender 
of slavery in the abstract, and that liberty had 
charms for him. 

Can he not permit it to have charms for his 
Northern friends? Will he not pardon something 
to the spirit of liberty north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I wish to know 
if the gentleman from Maine alluded to me? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then I ask the gentleman 
to quote me fairly and fully 
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Mr. WASHBURN. I intended to do so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did state in the speech to 
which the gentleman alludes, that liberty always 
had charms for me, and that I was no defender of 
slavery in the abstract. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I so stated it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well, but why did you 
stop there, why did you not go on and state the 
whole of what I said in that connection ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did not recollect it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I was discriminating be- 


tween African slavery and slavery in the abstract, | 


or the right of one man of the same race to hold 
dominion over another. I stated in that very 
speech made upon this floor, that the subjection of 
the African to the white man, or African slavery, 
bore the impress of the Creator himself, and that 
wherever the African and the white races were 
found in the same proportions as they are in the 
South, the dependence of the inferior upon the 
superior race, or slavery must exist. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I would like to have the 
gentleman make the discrimination. If he is op- 
vosed to all slavery in the abstract, how can he be 
in favor of African slavery in the concrete ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is another question. 
If the gentleman does not understand the ditier- 
ence I make, it is not for me to give him the abil- 
ity. All l ask of the gentleman is to quote me 
fairly and fully—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. I intended to do so; and 
before the gentleman talks of giving ability to 
others to make distinctions, he should be sure he 
possesses it himself. 

With such opinions as these on the question of 
slavery in the South, can it be wondered at that 
it never has been popular in the non-slaveholding 
section of the country, or that, hitherto, it has not 
been considered as furnishing cause for complaint 
that Northern men are opposed to its extension, 
and in favor of all practical constitutional measures 
for its restriction? 

The present Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, it is well known, was a firm supporter of 
the Wilmot proviso; and going further a many 
men who are now denounced as enemies of the 
Constitution, took ground in favor of the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and of the 
slave trade between the States, and yet I have never 
heard that he was any the worse Whig for this. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] 
attended a Whig State Convention in New York 
in 1847, and from a committee appointed for that 
purpose, reported an address to the people, from 
which I make an extract or two: 


** Disguise its intents, and purposes, and consequences 


as sophistry may struggle to do, the further great truth can 
not be hidden, that its main object is the conquest of a 
market for slaves, and that the flag our victorious legions 
may rally around, fight under, and fall for, is to be dese 
crated from its holy character of liberty and emancipation 
into an errand Of BONDAGE AND SLAVERY.”’ E ° 

** We protest, too, in the name of the rights of man and 
of liberty, against the further extension of slavery in North 
America. The curse which our mother country inflicted 
upon us, in spite of our fathers’ remonstrances, we demand 
shall never blight the virgin soil of the North Pacitic. We 
feel that it would be horrible mockery for the columns of 
Anglo Saxon immigration to be approaching and looking 
down upon the dark, benighted race of Asiatic despotism, 
with Africans enslaved under the banner that led their 
march, as— 


* Westward the star of empire takes its way.’ 

* * * “We will not spend from fifty to a hundred 
millions of dollars per year to make a slave market for any 
portion of our countrymen. We will never, for such a 
purpose, consent to run up an untold national debt, and 
saddle our posterity with fund mongers, tax brokers, and 
tax gatherers, laying an excise or an impost upon every 
thing they taste, touch, orlive by. The Union as itis, the 
whole Union, and Norutne but the Union, we will stand by 
to the last; but, no more territory is our watchword—vn- 
LESS ([T BE FREE.’? 

Sir, if when the honorable gentleman had re- 
sumed his seat, all glowing with these sentiments, 
some member of the convention, gifted with proph- 
ecy, had risen and predicted that what we have 
seen and heard should come to pass within five 
years—that the gentleman himself should pro- 
scribe men as enemies of the country, and unwor- 
thy, of the name of Whigs, who should not be so 
enraptured with a series of measures by which a 
portion of this very free territory was given over 
to slavery—and by which provision was made for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves, in terms so harsh 
as to lead its author to believe, if not to hope, that 
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immutability of such measures should be the 
touch-stone of W higism—would he not have cried 
shame on the alleged slanderer ? 

In some remarks made by Mr. Webster, in 
1848, when the Oregon bill was before the Senate, 
he said, in reference to the principle of the Wil- 
mot proviso: 


‘* For one | wish to avoid all committals, all traps, by 
way of preamble or recital; and, as I do not intend to dis- 
cuss this question at large, I content myself with saying, 
in few words, that my opposition to the further extension 
of local slavery in this country, or to the increase of slave 
representation in Congress, is general and universal. Ithas 
no reference to limits of latitude or points of the compass. 
[I shall oppose all such extension, and all such increase, in 
al! places, atall times, under all circumstances, even against 
all inducemeuts, against all supposed limitations of great 
mterests, against ail combinations, against all comrro- 
MISESs.”’ 


In a speech made in Massachusetts in the same 
year he 1s reported as follows: 

J have said, gentlemen, that in this Buffalo platiorimn, 
this coliect of the new school, there is nothing new. 
Nothing has been pointed out as new. There is nothing in 
it that all the Whigs of the Middle and Northern States 
may notadopt. Gentlemen, itis well Known that there is 
nothing in this Buflalo platform which, in general, does 
net meet the approbation, and the entire approbation, of all 
the Whigs of the Middle and Northern States. Suppose 
now that all of us who are Whigs should go and join the 
Free Soil party, what would be the result?) Why, so far, 
nothing would happen but that the Whig party would have 
changed its name. That would be all. Instead of being 
the Whig party, it wonld be the Free-Soil party. 

** We should be all there, exactly upon the same princi- 
ples upon which we have already stood.” 

The Buffalo platform proclaimed: 

‘*No more slave States and no slave Territory : 

The abolition of slavery everywhere under the General 
Government : 

The application of the Wilmot proviso to all American 


territory, whether in present or in future, North and 
Sonth: 


The complete divorce of the General Government from 
all connection with, or responsibility for slavery.”’ 

From this it would seem that Mr. Webster did 
not consider, in 1848, that there must be unity of 
opinion on the slavery question in the Whig 
party. Why should such unity be demanded in 
1852? 


Mr. Chairman, under such teachings as I have | 


quoted, men at the North have been educated; 
and their own hearts have made them no dull 
scholars. 


seeing what has been the history of the last five 


years, you may believe that Northern men feel | 


that in all these controversies, growing out of sla- 
very, they have been worsted. They believe that 


General Foote told the truth when he said, in | 


December last, that the South in the compromise || the nature of things executed, and that one prac- 


had got all it claimed. 
In reference to the territorial and Texas bound- 


ary enactments, that Senator expressed himself 


in these words: 
‘« Sir, these territorial enactments are as conservative of 


what we know and value, in a peculiar sense, as South- | 


ern rights, as any act which has received the sanction of 
Congress at any time; and [ cannot see how the South 
could possibly have lost anything by that particular enact- 


ico was arranged. I contend that the South has gained 


much by this particular enactment, since it is undeniably | 


true that the northern boundary line of Texas, until settled 
by this enactment, was unsettled, and ina condition which 
made it more than likely that it would he settled against 
The Supreme Court of the United States would, 


had it been referred to thut tribunal. We settled the ques- 
tion here, not judicially, but in a manner equally satisfac- 


vorable to the South. Yes, sir, it may be ulmost said thut 
we adjudicated the question of slaveryin favor ofthe South 
by this proceeding. I am speaking plainly. 
to deceive anybody.”’ 

And, sir, is it not even as General Foote said ? 
How stands theaccount? California, having adopt- 
ed a constitution which provided for a republican 


form of government, and possessing the requisite | 


population, applied for admission asa State. On 
every principle she had a right to be admitted. 


Southern men generally. But because her Con- 
stitution excluded slavery, she could not come in 


without the non-slaveholding section of the coun- | 


try being required to pay for her admission. An 
act of simple right and undoubted justice could 
not be done; and the precedent and the policy was 


established, so far as such an act could establish | 
them, that henceforth there shall be no legislation | 


looking towards freedom but there shall go along 
with it, pari passu, that which favors slavery. 


it could never be executed—as to demand that the | Here was a concession (or aggression) such as 
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| must have 
| this compromise cup to us again and again, and 
| tell us that we must like it, and say that we like 


| it, and that we will continue to drink of it, and 
Looking at the past and the present, | 


' men in relation to this institution. ( 
_ the noble bearing and patriotic conduct of South- 
ern Whigs at the time of the Texas annexation; 


I do not wish | 


Se 
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had never been made before. The Soy 
its point here. 

There had been no position upon which th 
North stood so unitedly as the Wilmat proving, 
as the extracts which I have read, and others ae 
I might read, embracing resolutions of State Le. ° 
latures, and State conventions of both parties, 
would prove conclusively. Yet this was yielded’ 
The South carried the day on this question, 

No proposition, perhaps, was ever better sus 
tained, by evidence and argument, than that th, 
line claimed by ‘Texas, as being the boundary |,p. 
tween h@ and New Mexico, would inelude a hay 3 
territory rightfully belonging to the latter, g,._ 
ator Foote in effect admits this. This was free 
territory, and Northern men had proclaimed, Nos 
an inch of free territory forslavery. Yet a boyng. 
ary line was established, yielding to Texas—, 
slaveholding State—a large tract of country be. 
longing to New Mexico, and free; and $10,000, 
was paid to her to take it and be quiet. The 
South beat us in this. 

There was nothing lost to slavery, as Senato, 
Foote and other Southern members of Congress 
have admitted, by the act for the abolition of the 
slave trade in this District. It simply made the 
law in the District to conform to the Jaw jy 
Maryland, Mississippi, Kentucky, and severa| 
other slave States, and Mr. Clay well said that i; 
could not be regarded as a ** concession by either 
class of States to the other class.’? So the South 
yielded nothing in this act. 

Then came the fugitive law, more stringent and 
less favorable to liberty than that proposed by Mr, 
Clay, or the one which Mr. Webster desired to 
have enacted—a law about as hard as it could 
well be made. Surely the South got all it claimed 
in this matter. 

This law is submitted to and executed. We 
hear of no movements for its repeal or alteration 


th carried 


| But the South, or rather, as I think, the enemies 
| of the South and North both, in both sections of 


the country, are not satisfied with this. They 
itation. And so they commend 


like it so long as we live. 
Sir, I have rehearsed these things not to stir up 


_ strife, nor to invite agitation, but that Southern 


gentlemen may understand how they are looked 
atin the North, and may judge whether (seeing 
that all the compromise measures but one are in 


tically submitted to) it is wise to introduce or insist 


| upon resolutions or declarations which, while they 


cannot change the essential facts in relation to 


| these measures, may lead to a condition of things 
| which a real friend of the Union would regret’ 
'| I would tel 


gentlemen frankly, and in the kindest 
spirit, the truth, and the whole trath,as I believe it 


| to exist, that it may be understood, and do its pe:- 
ment whereby the boundary between Texas and New Mex- | 


fect work. I did not wish to recall these things. 
l am no ultraist, and would scatter no firebrands. 
I know, I can appreciate the position of Southern 
I remember 


how they stood up, at risk of personal loss, side 


| by side with their Northern brethren. Sir, it was 
tory; and in my opinion we settled it in a manner most fa- || one of the bravest sights the eye of man ever Wit 
‘| nessed, God forbid jt 
| was a spectacle of moral sublimity, which shall 


/ not soon fade from the remembrance of men. 


that I should forget it. |t 


Let me invoke now the spirit of patriotic devo- 
tion to animate and guide us, which was exhibited 


/ on that memorable occasion. 


The North cannot submit to this new test, and 


| the South, [ think, ought not to. It will do harm, 
| and nothing but harm, to both North and South. 
| This was conceded by Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and || 


It will have a surer tendency to create sections! 
parties than anything we can do. The gentlema! 
from Georgia (Mr. Stepnens] has said, speaking 
of the basis of the party organizations: 


“Tf it be true, as some allege, that there js a large I8 
jority of the people of the North who are unwilling to stand 


by this constitutional guarantee, [ waut to know it, and te 


country ought to know it.’’ 


It is not true, and the gentleman ought to know 
that it is not. The great majority of the North— 
the whole North, with the exception of a few ex 
treme men who can do no harm—are willing ” 
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sand, and mean to stand, by the Constitution, and 
sli that it guarantees. They will give you a law 
fot the rendition of your fugitive slaves. But be- 
cause they do not agree with that gentleman as to 
what is the most proper law, they are net, let me 
ell him, to be denounced as agitators, enemies of 
ihe Constitution, and Disunionists. No, sir; if 
shere be any Disunionists in this country, they are 
those, and precisely those, who advocate the new 


doctrines; they are the men whose course, more | 
than thatof any other men, is calculated to weaken | 


the bonds of the Union. [ can regard no man as 
, zood unionist who would inculcate the idea that 


is stability depends upon the suppression of pri- | 
vate judgment in reference to the details of a legis- | 
itive enactment like the fugitive slave law. But, | 


sir, | have an abiding confidence that neither such 
doctrines, with whatever degree of warmth they 
may be proclaimed, nor the opposition, however 
fanatical, Which they engender, can seriously 
threaten its integrity. Itis not, thank God, so 
weak and frail as to be unable to withstand such 
shocks; they are of ** the gale, and not the rock.”’ 
The people, the people throughout the country, 
have an intelligent appreciation of the value and 
the blessings of the Union, and a love for it pure, 
fervent, and patriotic. 

We have now a country, through the patriotism 
and sacrifices, not of one section, but of all sec- 
tions, stretching from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Gulf of Mexico—from Cape May to Oregon—a 
country that has every variety of climate and prod- 
uct. Her productions and capabilities are so 
varied and diversified as to strengthen the bonds 
and intensify the necessities of her Union. The 
South can produce cotton enough to supply every 
nation on the globe—she sends us rice, sugar, and 
thefruits. The Westfurnishesthe North and South 
with breadstuffs, and may easily become the gran- 
ary of the world. We of the North, in turn, 
can furnish our neighbors, South and West, with 
the spoils of our fisheries, whether carried on on 
the banks of the near Atlantic, or pushed, more 
adventurously, in remote seas, and in regions of 
perpetual ice—our vessels may perform the carry- 
ing trade of the nation, and our shops and facto- 
ries change the raw materials of every State into 
fabrics of substantial value and the cunningest de- 
vice. No nation beneath the sun is so favored as 
ours in having within its boundaries all the ele- 
ments of strength, prosperity and happiness—not 
England, nor France, Russia, Austria, Spain— 
not one. 

Now, sir, what madness, what wickedness, is 
itto ask, shall we keep together—shall we go on 
as we have gone on,a free, united, prosperous, 
people, or shall we be divided, parceled out into 
jealous States, giving occasion by rivalries and 
conflicting interests to bickerings, reprisals, and 
wars? Look at the prospect which disunion opens, 
you who threaten it whenever a vote is lost, and 
say if it pleases! What would you do with our 
common history, our common biography? And 
the star-lighted banner, what would you do with 
that? What colors would float over us in our 
border forays across the Potomac—in our incur- 
sions upon Kentucky? And under what sign 
would her sons descend upon the plains of the 
Buckeyes? The stars and stripes could be the 
standard sheet of no divided empire. That flag 
represents the whole country; it can stand for 
nothing short of the whole; edged by the ocean 
on either side, the mid-continent its field, its stars 
our mighty lakes, its stripes our magnificent rivers. 
Who will dare to cut that flag in twain, or tear it 
into rags. Come depression, come misrule, come 
war, come an * Iliad of woes,”’ if they must come 
—etus bear them as we may—we can survive 
and outgrow them all. We are still here, here 
Americans—citizene of the Great Republic. But 
let intestine strife prevail, and sectional jealousies 
Se aroused till disunion shall come, and no Star of 
Hope shall light the prospect that will lie before 
us. “ The blasted leaves of autumn may be re- 
newed by the returning spring, the eerements of 
the grave shall burst, and earth give up her dead;”’ 
but let this Union be once destroyed, there is no 
power that can restore it,no heat that can its “light 


relame.”’ National death is followed by no resur- 


rection, 
Do not let us cheapen and weaken the Union b 


“calculations of its value,’ or suggestions of its frail- | 
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° - ‘ at 
ty. Cease toregard it asa fortuitous aggregation of 
States, or as a mere association for administra- 
tional or governmental convenience, but think of 
it, rather, as the expression and result of a deep 
necessity, commercial, political, and social; as a 
Unton Government, hallowed by the past, and 
consecrated to the future. 

Can there be any question as the policy or duty 
of the Whigs in this emergency? It seems to me 
that it should be our aim and purpose to come to- 
gether as a national party on national grounds, 
with no local creeds, no sectional issues. Let us 
select for our standard-bearer in the campaign upon 
which we are entering, a true and tried patriot, 
whose services and sacrifices, and life-long devotion 
to his country are the best pledges of his fitness and 
fidelity. Then, with such a position as | have al- 
luded to, standing on the old and sufficient plat- 
form of the Whig party, and acting in the spirit 
of toleration and confidence which once inspired 
us, we will restore harmony, and inaugurate Con- 
cord in our midst, 

** Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
Even Anger’s blood-shot eyes in sleep: 
Before whose breathing bosoms’ balm, 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow calm ; 
Her let our sires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to this now ravaged shore ; 
Our youths enamored of the fair, 

Play with the tangles of her hair; 

Till in one loud, applauding sound, 
The nations shout to her around, 

Oh, how supremely art thou blest, 
Thou, lady, thou shalt rule the West.” 


FINALITY OF THE COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. A. GROW, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
May 27, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill— 

Mr. GROW said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: After the indulgence of the com- 
mittee on the homestead bill, it was not my inten- 
tion again, during the session, to trespass on 
the patience of the House; but a question has been 
forced upon us which I am unwilling to pass by 
in silence; and this being the first opportunity that 
I could be permitted to speak, under the rules, I take 
this occasion to say what [ should much prefer to 
have said on its introduction. 

Some weeks since resolutions passed this House 
declaring the compromise a finality. I voted, sir, 
against their introduction in any form, and against 
them on their final passage, for reasons stated in 
the resolutions themselves, that I regarded any 
further agitation of these questions at this time as 
useless and unnecessary; and not being one of 
those who believe that discussion on one side of a 
question is not agitation, while discussion on the 
other is, 1 could see no benefit likely to accrue to 
the country from their passage. ‘The only result, 
to my mind, would be to open again this whole 
agitation, and make it an element in the next pres- 
idential election. An opinion which, if the pro- 
ceedings of this House for the last two months is to 
be taken as an index, will be fully verified. It is 
but raking open, and fanning into a flame, coals 
which, if left alone, would soon have gathered 
cinders enough to cover themselves. 

We had been told at the North, and believed it to be 


true, that the people of the South were opposed to 


| are the Representatives of the nation convened atthe | 


any and all agitation here of the subject of slavery; 
and we had noticed, in the published proceedings, 
of this body, that the Representatives of the slave- 
holding States were constantly complaining of the 
agitation of that subject. And unless it ceased, 
predictions the most dolorous for the stability of 
the Union, have for years been uttered. ‘The de- 
mand on the North has constantly been, to cense 
agitation and give peace and repose to the country. 
We had been led to believe that this entreaty was 
sincere, and came from hearts anxious to see all 
sections worshipping in harmony at the altar of 
our common country. 

But strangeas it may seem, and illustrating, asit 


does, the strange inconsistency of men, no sooner | 


GLOBE. 
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the same that the last Congress spent pine months 
in compromising to sleep. W hat fanatic has again 
opened this crater on which the Republic has hith- 
erto tottered? Who is the intendiary that has 
now raised his hand to fire the temple of liberty 
On the introducers ofthis agitation into these Halis, 
in years gone by, no invective, no imprecation, 
was dire enough to stamp their guilt. Then they 
were desecrating the ashes of their fathers, throw- 
ing a pall over man’s future, for they were sapping 
the foundations of the Union. 

But at the opening of this Congress, even before 
the organization of this House, this subject was 
introduced into the Democratic caucus by a Rep- 
resentative from Tennessee, [Mr. Poix,} and on 
the first days of the session, into the other wing of 
this C ipitol, by a Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Foote, } and finally into this House by two gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, {Messrs. Jackson and 
Hintiary.} The reason urged for this movement 
by its friends was, that there is a feeling of oppe- 
sition in portions of the North to parts of the 
compromise, which means the fugitive slave law— 
for that is the only part of the compromise open 
to change, or, at least, of which any apprehension 
is entertained. California is a State in the Union: 
its admission, therefore, is beyond the reach of 
Congressional action. The Texas boundary is 
setiled, and a part or all of the installments paid. 
So that question is beyond your control. Terri- 
torial governments have been organized, and are 
in force for Utah and New Mexico; and I do not 
understand that any proposes to disturb 
them. Nor do [ understand that anybody pro- 
noses to disturb the law 


one 


abolishing the State slave 
trade in the District of Columbia; if that 
law was repealed, there isan old law of Maryland, 


if Lam rightfully informed, passed before the terri- 


but even 


tory was ceded tothe General Government, which, 
if er force:l, would accomplish the same object. Do 
that all that remains of the compromise to ratify 


’ 
' 


is the fugitive slave law; and in order to allay al! 
Opposition that may exist, in any quarter, to th at, 
it 1s thought necessary to getup a counter oppo- 
sition; on the same principle, I suppose, of the 
allopathy practice in medicine—in order to expel 
an irritation from the body, it is necessary to get 
counter irritation; but the conflict between 
the two sometimes kills the patient. I have, there- 
fore, but little faith in that kind of treatment in 
any case, especially in moral or political maladies, 
which require quiet and repose for their remedy. 
Zut the first duty of the physician, and the great 
secret of nis success Is, that he rightly understands 
the disease of his patient before he 


i 
£ 


up a 


administers 
medicine. 
Men talk here as if the Northern m 


loyal to the Constitutioi 


nd was dis 
}, and faithless 
Almost argu- 
ment made some time since by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Steruens,] and much of that made 
a day or two since by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bayty,] was based on this assumption, 
deduced from the fact that all of the provisions of 
the fugitive slave law do not meet the appro- 
bation of the entire North. but, sir, with 
and there an individual exception, the men of the 
North are loyal to the Constitution; and I under- 
take to say, intheir behalf, that all the guarantees 
entered into by their fathers will be faithfully ol 
served by their children. Though it may not be 
proper for a Representative on this floor to attempt 
to speak the sentiments of any others than those 
whom he is delegated to represent, yet I have no 
hesitaney in saving that the entire North recog- 


to the fruar 


antees of the compact. the entire 


here 


nize, in the clause of the Constitution relative to 
persons bound to service, the right of the master 
to pursue and peaceably retake his slave wherever 
he can find him, and that a large majority of alli 
parties believe that that clause gives to Congress 
power to legislate on this subject. But while they 
recognize these rights under the Constitution, and 
believe it better to have some law regulating the 
mode of recapture, so that by an investigation the 
lecal owner may be distinguished from the kid- 
napper, there would, of course, on this as on every 
other subject, be more or l+ss disagreement as to 
the details of alaw. Yet, there has been no dis- 
position manifested in this Congress, even by the 
men who are entirely opposed to the fugitive slave 


opening of this Congress, than they find themselves || law, to reopen this agitation. As was well said 
on the eve of another wild sectional controversy— || by the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
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Venase,} ‘there has been no agitation in this 
Congress by the men who opposed the measures 
of compromise.”’ 4 : 

tecause there is not entire unanimity of senti- 
ment in regurd to all the provisions of a law, is that 
any reason for declaring a finality, when by such 
a declaration you, in effect, declare it not to be sus- 
veptible of improvement by any alteration oramend- 
ment, and you must go before the American people 
and defend it to the lastcross of a ** t’’ and dotof an 
*j,”’ asthe perfection of legislative wisdom? Thus, 
by a resolve, you attempt to place an act of Con- 
rress above the Constitution itself. For that is 
open at all times to alteration and amendment; and 
where is the man upon this floor that would vote 
to strike out the clause in that instrument which 
provides for its amendment, and declare it a final- 
ity? Yet thereare many demanding of the National 
Conventions of their respective parties that they in- 
graft such a doctrine into their creed, in reference 
toa law enacted under the Constitution. 

The Democracy of the country is asked to strike 
from its banner, which has waved in triumph for 
almost half a century the emblem of progress and 
of great American ideas, the proudest and noblest 
of i113 inscriptions, thatthe legislation of the country 
is at all times and under all circumstances, subject 
to theeontrol of amajority of the American people; 
and to inscribe in its place that other new and 
strange device, that the laws of Congress, once 


' 
The Democratic party, which has heretofore 
always laid down broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciples for its creed, and brought those principles to 
test the legislation of the country, is now asked 
to take a particular law of Congress and incor- 
porate itas a permanent plank in its platform, 
and make it the touchstone of truth, the test of 
party fidelity, and political orthodoxy. 
Finalities in the law-making of a free people! 
What, sir,is the record which history presents of 
American legislation? 


passed, on particular subjects, become final. 


The laws of to-day scarcely 
answer the wants and condition of the generation 
of to-morrow. ‘The constitutions of your States 
change almost with each decade, and their laws with 
the rising and setting sun, Much of the legislation 
of the country, however, must, of course, be final. 
Many laws on your statute-books have remained 
unaltered from the day they were enacted. Butit 
isthe part of a wise legislator and sagacious states- 
man to adapt laws to the habits and character of 
the people they are to govern, and to chance them 
with their changing wants and circumstances. 
W ho, sir, in 1835, had any idea, even in his wild- 
est dreams, that the lone star, which had then but 
just risen on the plains of San Jacinto, would, 
within ten years, be blended with the American 
constellation? Or who, in 1845, entertained the 
most distant thought, that within five years an 
empire would spring up on the shores of the 
Pacific, surpassing, in the elements of national 
greatness and power, many of the older States of 
half a century’s growth, and destined, ere long, to 
control the commerce of the world. 
guage of an English historian: 

** Before a book, on the subject of the United States, has 
lost its novelty, those States have out-grown the deserip- 


tions which it contains.” 

in view, then, of the past, and of our theory of 
Government, is it for American legislators in their 
representative capacity, gravely to resolve any act 
of theirs a finality, thus to remain, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, unchanged, and un- 
changeable ? 

lam not one of those who believe that perfec- 
tion died with our fathers, or that all legislative 
wisdom will expire with the present generation. 
1 recognize no doctrines of finality in American 
legislation, It is not in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of our institutions, nor with the true 
ideas of American progress. It may become the 
devotee of the past, but not the disciple of a living, 
breathing, progressive generation. I follow no 
standard hung with the moss-coated and exploded 
theories of a by-gone age. The banner that 


beckons me onward must bear on its folds the | 


33 


inscription ** Excelsior!’’ In the language of one 
of the purest of American poets— 
* Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Aci—act in the living present, 
Neart within and God o’er head.” 
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In the lan- | 


requiring immediate alteration, to time and the 
wisdom of those who may come after us to make 
such changes, if any, as the wants and condition 
of the people at the time may require, withoutany | 
attempt to invest them with an extra dignity or 
sacredness by repeated enactments. 

Nor am I willing that the time of Congress, or 
any other legislative body, should beconsumed in 
indorsing or reénacting laws already on the statate 
book. It is enough for us to enact laws, and let 
us attend to our appropriate duties,and when they | 
are performed return toour homes. Leave party 
tests, party platforms, and President-making, to 
the people, who alone are competent to dispose of 
therm. 

If an enactment of the law-making power has not | 
virtue enough in itself to commend it to the sup- | 
port of the people—if it has not vitality enough 
to enforce itself by means of the judiciary, lam 
unable to see how a reénactment by the same body 
can impart greater vigor or more vitality. Why 
should notan enactment of two hundred and thirty- 
three Representatives in the Thirty-first Congress 
beas binding on the consciences of men and the obli- 
gations of courts as an enactment of two hundred 
and thirty-three Representatives from the same 
districts in the Thirty-second Congress? Is it the 
business of a legislative body to reénact the enact- 
ments of its predecessors? It may repeal, modify, | 
or amend, but it is a new doctrine to me, that any 
law is more efficient by two enactments by the 
same legislative body than by one. But if that | 
be the case, are there no laws on your statute-book 
that need our indorsement save the laws relating to 
slavery? Are they privileged, so that, hereafter, 
at the opening of each Congress, the statutes on 


that subject are to be introduced, and each mem- 
ber called upon to indorse the wisdom of his pre- 
decessors, and swear fealty to the institution? 
If it be a wise course in this instance, why not 
adopt this mode of legislating in all cases, and ob- 
viate the necessity of convening Congress, save 
to make appropriations, only at long intervals, 
Then all that 
it would be necessary to do when the members 
assembled would be to take the statutes of their 
predecessors and write on them, Resolved, that 
these acts are a definite and final settlement of all 
questions herein embraced, and ought to be faith- 
fully executed. And any attempt to repeal, mod- 
ify, or amend will be ** deprecated as useless, 
unnecessary and dangerous.’? What, sir, is the 
reason for exempting the laws relating to slavery 
from every other act of legislation? Is the danger 
so imminent that it was necessary for usatthis time 
to depart from the practice of the Government, 
and a proper theory of legislation? Almost two 
years have elapsed since this law was passed, and 
during that time it has been in the hands of the 
courts and the people, and by them enforced and 
maintained. And is not that enough? If the 
only object of the resolves was the enforcement of 


once, nerhaps, In each veneration? 


the law, I take it that would be sufficient. But , 


whatever the reasons or motives may be with in- 
terested politicians it is not for me to say. 

it has been urged that it was necessary to pass 
these resolutions, and incorporate them into the 
creeds of tle political parties of the country, in 
order to save the Union. Save it from what? 
These acts were passed almost two years ago 
for that very purpose, and is it still in danger? 
If so, will it not be in the same danger a year 
hence, even though reénacted now? Most cer- 
tainly it will, unless the politicians of certain sec- 
tions have some other source of political capital. 
For so great was the danger, now, that it was 
necessary that a Governor elect of one of the 


States of this Union (Mr. Foote) should leave || 
his home, and all preparation for the duties which | 


he was soon to be called upon to discharge, in 
order that his presence here at the Capitol for 
twenty days might be the means of saving the 
Union. It was a noble object—a mission worthy 


a self-sacrificing patriot; and if the amount the |: 


Government paid for the twenty days’ service is 
not a sufficient recompense, his Excellency can 
|| look with assurance to the gratitude of coming 
|) generations for his reward! 

the hour of peril shall save this Union from wreck, 
|, will for all time to come, hold in the hearts of the 
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the Union of these States—the prondest monume 
ever reared to the wisdom of man; and if ever ¢,1 
or fanaticism shall Jay it in the dust, 
heaving her last sigh, may wing her 
from earth to heaven. 
ever sung by bard, 

‘* Freedom’s battles once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft are ever won,” 


Tr folly 

Freedom 
i way back 
The noblest, truest st 


rain 


will then be bat a mockery to man in his woes 
For strike out the example of constitutional liber > 
as exemplified in this Government, and you palsy 
the strong arm and stout heart battling in the Gi 
World for the conscious rights of man. The 
indeed, may the crushed and downtrodden o: 
earth hug their chains as the only legacy they cay 
bequeath to their children. ; fim 
While thisGovernmentcontinues, with its univer. 
sal toleration, its home of the emigrant and asy)yp 


| of the exile, thousands willcrowd your shores, wh, 


For the man who in | 


| the tyrant. 


send back to their sorrowing countrymen accounts 
of a free people, who have braved the tyrant, an 
now stand forth acknowledving no superior bnt 
their God, and no distinctions but those of mor 
and intellectual worth. These little missives, fy- 
more potent in shivering the throne than bristline 
cannon or armed hosts, find their way to the cor. 
tage and the hamlet, awakening in the masses of 
the downtrodden a spirit that sooner or later exiles 
It is an influence that reaches to the 
heart of an empire, and the citadel of its power. 
But if ever the starry banner of this Union sha} 
cease to float, the emblem of a united confederacy. 
the last hope of the oppressed will go ont in dark- 
ness and despair, and a pall of midnight gloom 
will hang over his future. If ever yonder eagle, 
torn by faction and strife, shall fall, rent and dis- 
membered, it will be the knell of man’s politica 
rights—the death-sigh of liberty on earth. 

The American ts, therefore, bound to this Union 
by the glories of the past and the hopes of the 
future; by the love which he bears to his offspring, 


| and by the sympathy that throbs warm in the 


heart of man for the woes of his race. it needs 
no self-devoted victim, Curtins-like, to leap into 
the yawning gulf. The Titan arm of the Ameri- 
can people will close up the chasm, and permit 
the patriot, unharmed, to pass. 

For almost three quarters of a century, this 
Union has withstood all shocks of violence from 
without, or commotions within. And what, sir, 
is there in the present juncture of affairs requiring 

| a new party, or a new organization of the Amer- 
ican people, to uphold and maintain its stability? 

| Is a Union party necessary? The country has 
always had one. It received its baptism at the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, passed its boy- 
hood with Madison and Jackson, and _ to-day 
stands forth in vigorous manhood, to battle for the 
rights of labor and of man. 

The Democratic party is the party of the Union, 
being the party of the Constitution. Under itsad- 
ministration and the policy of its measures, in three 

| score years and ten, this Republic, from a tottering 
| infant, has become the giant of the world. During 
this period, a few feeble colonists, scattered along 
the Atlantic sea-board, hemmed in by the ocean in 
front, the wilderness and the savage in the rear, 
have become twenty million freemen in the enjoy- 
ment of greater privileges, more personal and he- 
tional independence, than any other people on the 
globe. ‘The numerals that counted the original 
| thirteen colonies have been reversed, and to-day 
_ number thirty-one independent States, spanning 4 
whole continent, and washed by two oceans. 
| These are the trophies of the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party to which the patriot can point with 
pride and with pleasure. And yet stil! equal tr- 
umphs await itin the future, if true to its mis- 


| sion—true to the rights and interests of labor in its 


| unequal struggles with capital. The country needs 
| no new party, specially to save the Union. For, if 
ever the political parties of the country shall be or- 

ganized solely with reference to men’s views of the 
institution of human slavery, it will be the most 

fearful day the Republic ever saw. The moment 
| that is done, she will roll and surge like the i 
lowsofa volcano. Then will have come the time 
|| forewarned by Washington, in his Farewell to his 
| countrymen. For it will be concentrating Se 


j 


great and the good, a place second only to that of || tional feelings by party organization, and attemp™ 


I would leave all laws on the statute-book, not |, the sages who formed it. ‘The Constitution and || 
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manity. Vote the thoughts of man still; vote 
ia his heart, his stern, settled convictions; vote 
om his bosom the sentiments inspired by the 
thers of the Republic, and taught him in infancy 
ya mother’s lips! You might as well attempt 
“vote the air from his lungs, the blood from his 
veins; yea, vote the untamed tiger docile, or the 
irlwind sull. 
Any attempt to smother error or stifle the voice 
- reason, other than by calm and dispassionate 
yment, adds but strength and friends to its 


W 


ause. = , 
When the abolition excitement first sprang up 


the North, wild and fanatical as it was, instead 
‘ allowing it a free and open field of discussion, 
cht which belongs to freemen on every sub- 
ot under a free Government—the South called 
on the people of the North to suppress it; and we 
soned the Abolitionists, pelted their lecturers 
vith rotten eggs, burned their halls, and destroyed 
But in deing it, Cadmus-like, we 
eowed the dragon’s teeth, and like the fabulous 
rowth of old, they sprung up armed warriors 
or the ight. Of all the aphorisms of human na- 
re, none is More true than that of the Sage of 
Monticello, ‘* There is no danger of error where 
truth is left free te combat it.’’ 
if,then, there be an institution in this country, the 
free and manly discuss‘on of which, in its social 
snd political relations to the Government, en- 
jangers the stability of the Government and the 
nion of these States, then most certainly the 
friends of such institution ought to be the last to 
seek and open such a discussion. 
Mr. Chairman, I stand net here the censor of 
iy one; nor does it become either my age or ex- 
perience to attempt to advise others; but I trust [ 
iy be permitted to say to the Representatives of 
ye South on this floor, that you can give quiet 
und repose to the country—end forever this slavery 
agitation, without any sacrifice of principle or of 
imerest on your part. You have but to cease 
osertbing Northern men on account of their 
inions of the institution of slavery, and cease 
your attempts to silence the thoughts of men, and 
close their lips by paper resolves. 


their presses. 


COMPROMISE MEASURES—WHIG CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAUCUS—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. MARSHALL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Iv roe House or Representatives, 
May 26, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian Appropriation bill— 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I do not know that I shall oc- 
cupy even the time allowed by the rules of the 
House, and | should not have desired the floor— 
as | speak without notes—but for the idea that a 
reply is proper to an extraordinary speech which 
was read a few days since in this Chamber by my 
colleague from the Hopkinsville district. “The 

rected proof sheets of that speech now lie before 
me, as the speech is to appear in the Congressional 

Globe, and in pamphlet form, for general circula- 

tion. I have waited to see the remarks of my col- 

eague, as he might choose to correct them, before 
atteapted to reply at all; for though I heard the 
speech, and thought the scope of remark was onthe 

Xtremest verge allowable in Congressional debate, 

| was desirous of knowing exactly what would pass 

o the records of Congress, that 1 should not reply 

‘omatter which afterwards might assume a new and 

unexpected shape. 

“rcumstances, would have been exceptionable and 

‘lensive, are so qualified in the course of the 

Speech, by reference to the past friendship which 

Has existed between my colleague and myself—by 
rotessions of continued and present feelings of 

‘“spectand kindness towards me, and by disclaim- 
‘sof all intent to give offense, that I feel com- 

elled, as one who will not take offense where none 

tas been intended, to overlook peculiarities of ex- 
iression which are seemingly personal, but many 
ther eee Meo: are qualified in the edition of 

a speech which is now before me. 1 shall an- 
er it, then, regardless of its form. 


Remarks which, under other | 
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tain the exact object my colleague wished to attain 
by the delivery of that speech. As an argument, 
he has spread over ten columns of a newspaper 
what might have been sensibly expressed ina half 
dozen sentences. , 

Mr.GREY. It will take you avery short time 
to answer it, then. A F 

Mr. MARSHALL. Were lI to confine my re- 
ply to a mere answer to the argument, the task 
might be discharged with facility in five minutes, 
for there is litde of substance in that department 
of the speech requiring a response. But my col- 
league has traveled out of those bounds which, 
under any view, were necessary toan explanation 
of lis own position and course, to assail me and 
my course, and has brought forward what he calls 
passages of my political history in Kentucky, 
which | shall be compelled, at more length than is 
agreeabie, to notice. 

Mr.GREY. Ihavealready said that L intended 
no disrespect, and that | would produce nothing 
which you were not understood to admit. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I understand my colleague 
disclaims all! disre spect, I have already accepted 
his disclaimer; but in my answer to his remarks, 
I shall be under a necessity, in justice to myself 
to notice much as it is written. 

The excuse of the honorable member for making 
this speech is found in the appearance, some three 
or four weeks since, of ** An Address to the 
Whigs of the United States,”’ signed by myself 
and others. < ; 


, 


He has, very curiously, construed 
that address as a covert attact upon his popularity 
in Kentucky. He charges that it was wrilien by 
me; and he has risen from a study of that paper 
with a profound conviction that, if the statements 
it contains are believed at home, he will be pros- 
trated forever. I am not surprised at the sensi- 
tiveness of my colleague. I know that his posi- 
uuon before the people of Kentucky is one that he 
may be called upon to defend, and [ should not 
blame him for trying it in advance; but | do think 
he is censurable for attempting to produce the im- 
pression on the mind of Kentucky, that my object 
in signing the address was to assail him, and the 
rest of my Whig colleagues who remained in the 
caucus of the 20th of April. He has assumed 
that he is called upon to speak, not only by a 
sense of duty to himself, but to the caucus—to 
the Whig party of Kentucky, whose prosperity 
through the future he would have us believe to 
depend on his own fortunes, and from the pro- 
prieties due to his colleagues here, on account of 
his responsibility as Lord Protector of that part 
of the Kentucky delevation which, being new to 
these scenes, he gathers under his wing “as a hen 
gathereth her brood.’’ {Laughter.| | know that 
my colleague holds a high, a most exalted stand- 
ing; but, sir, | disclaim at once—at the threshold 
—the design he imputes to me, of a desire to as- 
sailit. In signing the address, | never thought of 
him; and his notion that the body of respectable 
gentlemen whose names are appended to that pa- 
per, because the occasion, in their opinion, called 
for an appeal to the great mass of our party, I 
say, the idea that they were used by me to assail 
my colleague at home, reminds me of 
* Ocean into tempest tossed, 
To watta feather or todrown a fly.” [Langhter.] 
Mr.GREY. lask the gentleman to allow me 
for a moment to interrupt him. 


Mr. MARSHALL. I have buta short time to 


speak, and | find that I have much | want to say 


l hope my colleague will not interrupt me. I did 
not interrupt him during the delivery of his speech. 
I have said it was difficult to ascertain the real 
object of my colleague in making that speech; but 
{ think it may be accepted as fact that his main 
object was to indorse the address, and to rean- 
nounce from his own mouth all the propositions 
I made to the Whig caucus—to assert, before it 
becomes too late, the fact, that his position is on my 
line, and that his opinions run, qualuor pedibus, 
with those of the eleven gentlemen who signed 
that paper. 

Mr. GREY. It will be remembered that during 
my remarks I requested my colleague to correct 
me if I did him injustice; for such wes not my de- 
sign; and I wish to say that, in my answer to that 


| address, I took the construction thich is put upon 


\} the lanruace of that address—the intimations, de- 
confess that I have been at some loss to ascer- | 


ductions, and conclusions which are drawn from 


” Ke ntucke I, 
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manner in which it was put togeth 


fer the centleman to an extract which I 


Zs 


read in the Globe of yesterday morning, from the 

speech of the honorable gentleman from Tennes- 

see, [Mr. Gentry. ] He says: 
“y 


You know, Mr. Chairman, that there is a great dealin 
the manner of stuting a truth, as to the impression to be 
prodaced by the statement.” 

Sir, it was the manner in which these facts were 


stated from which the impressions were drawn 
that I wish to remove. And it was the Impres- 
sions produced by that manner that | endeavored 
to answer. Butl answered for ov f alone, say- 
ing, at the same time, that my colleagues were 
more capable of auswering for themselves than I 
was for them 

Mir. M A\RSH ATE. As nt , si s 
mut, | wish to give him the benefit of the extracts 


from his own speech. These will show that, 
while he complains of me, he has taken a sober 
second thoueht of what really is due to the WI 

party of Ke lucky, and has de termined to remove 


false impressions of his opinions by adopting the 


sentiments of the Address. Without following the 


exact order of his s eech, | find that he starts out 
by the following statement: 
‘The honorable member from Louis nows tl I 


concur fully in the sentiments of the * Congressional pledge’ 
of 1351, as follows 

*** The undersigned, members of the Thirty first Congress 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan 
gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and see 
ng no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, 
except by an adherence to the settlement thereol, eflected 
by the compromise acts passed at the last session of Con 
gress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the said 
setilement inviolate, and to cesist all attempts to repeal or 
alter the acts aloresaid, unless by the general consent of the 
friends Of the measures, and to reo. . 
as time and experience may develop; and, tor the purpose 
of making this resolution effective, they turther declare that 
they will not support tor the office of President or of Viee 
President, or of a Senator or of Representatiy 


vy such evils, if ar 


in Congress, 
or as member ofa State Legislature, any man, of whatever 
party, who is not Known to be opposed to disturbance 
of the settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, in any form, 
of agitation upon the subject of slavery 

* That pledge was signed by the following gentlemen from 
Kentucky: Henry Clay, ¢ =. Morehead, F. E. MeLean, 
Daniel Breck, James L. Johnson, Humphrey Marshall, and 
J. B. Thompson.’ 

In a subsequent part of his speech he avows that 
Mr. Fillmore ts decidedly his first choice for the 
Presidency, and adds: 


' 


‘Sir, L will take this ocenasion to declare, thatif [ was a 
delegate to the National Whig Convention, T would insist 
that resolutions todersing the compromise should there be 
adopted; and if that convention retuses, and nominates a 
candidate whose opinions are not explicitly, unequivo t 
and I nhlicly crowed, in favor of those ‘adjustment meus 


ures,’ he ought not, and, I sincerely hope, will not, receive 
one vote trom any Southern State.”? 
rye . » . . = _ 7 1} I ft . a . 
Phis is a perfect declaration of all nave con- 
tended that the convention and the candidate should 


do. My colleacue, however, 


worthy anxiety tobe understood fully on this subject, 
and recurring to it again, he compliments me by 
adopting my own language in regard to President 
Fillmore. He says: 


evineecs a pratse- 


“Mir. Chairman, in regard to the President. T agree with 
my colleague, that ‘he comes up to my standard of an ac 
complished, sound Whig statesman; and as a Whig L want 
no better man, no better President, than we now have tn 
Millard Fillmore.’ T will unite with my coileague in pro 
claiming ‘the finality of the compromise’ among the Whigs 
‘as one of the bonds of their political association.’ I teel 
that t am authorized to declare to the Whigs of the North, 
that it is utterly impossible to preserve a National Whig or 
ganization upon any other I ¢. Sectional feelings and 
pre indices must be sacrifice don the shrine of patriotism, 
and the constitutional rights of the South unequivocally 
recognized and affirmed 

“ Sir, the people of the slaveholding States cannot vote 
for any man for President who will not boldly proclaim 
that he will, by all the influence and authority pertaining to 
him in that position, uphold and maintain a jaw, which is 
enjoined by a positive requisition of the Constitution, and 
the rights of property recognized by that instrument, as sa 
cred—n law. too. which, in its operation and bearing. is 


exclusive! contined to runa vy vneoroes. and in no way 
fering with the rights or privileges of any cihuzen of the 
Northern States. Sir, I now teil mi Whig ethren of Ue 


North who think otherwis 


, that it is the very vainness of 
vanity to suppose any such abser: 79 


These well-studied phrases embrace all the car- 
dinal points on which I have insisted, and cover 
substantially the ground on which | have acted. 
A plain statement of these opinions should have 
satisfied my colleague, and, in the opinion of all 
sensible men, I think, would have ii pros ed the 
appearance of his speech. 

So, l incline to think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
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real object of my colleague was to occupy our 
ground before it is too late, and, in doing 80, to 


raise suctfa noise and confusion about my ears, | 


as to cover the movement. 1 congratulate his arrival 
at all events, but I insist that he shall be received 
with all the eclat due to his distinguished position 
before the people of Kentucky, and that, in cross- 
ing our lines, he shall not enter incognito. The 
preservation of the interests and constitutional 


rights of the slaveholding States, demands union | 


among their people and their representatives, and I 
congratulate my colleague that he has found at 
last a propriety in proclaiming his conviction that 
«the finality of the compromise must be recognized 
‘as one of the bonds of association among Whigs, and 
‘that it is utterly impossible to preserve a national 
‘ Whig organization on any other basis.’’ 

But, just here, let me make a suggestion to my 
colleague of a point which he has not with equal 
clearness elaborated. If he has asserted the only 
practicable basis for Whig organization, yet if, ia 
fact, the Whig organization should be determined 
by the National Convention on the antagonistic 
principle of * agreeing to disagree as to the adjust- 
ment measures, and the finality of the compro- 
mise,’’ what remedy for such a state of the case 
has my colleague provided in his cornucopia of 
political professions? 

If both conventions shall refuse to indorse the 
compromise measures as a ‘ finality,’’ and shall 
bring candidates before the country without any 
assumption of position on this great question 
by the organizations which are to support them, 
what course would my colleague pursue? 

i have taken my position already in that con- 
tingency—one by no means improbable. When 
I found that the principle was boldly proclaimed 
in the Whig caucus by distinguished Northern 
members of the party, that, to ‘‘ agree to dis- 
agree’’ ought to be the determination of the Na- 
tional Convention, I thought it was time to avow 
mine also. I did so. Now, I should like to know 
from my honorable collegue what his cowrse would 
be under such circumstances. His position is de- 
ducible from the principles he has declared; but, 
as he hurls anathemas at me for even suggesting 
the formation of another political organization, to 
mect such a state of case, it might be inferred that 
his Whiggery is of that deep dye which would 
lead him to abandon his principles, to maintain posi- 
tion in his party. Are we to infer from his decla- 


ration that though as a member of the Whig Na- | 


tional Convention he would insist on the adoption 
of a resolution indorsing the compromise meas- 
ures, yet, should the convention refuse to pass 
such a resolution, and instead thereof adopt the 


Johnson platform, * that the fugitive slave law is | 


as open to modification and repeal as the tariff of 
1846,”’ that he would submit and exert himself to elect 
its candidate ? When he speaks of the finality of the 
compromise as a **bond of association among 
Whigs,’’ and declares ** the National organization 
of the Whig party cannot be preserved on any 


other basis,’’ does he mean after that link shall | 


have been severed by the action of the majority of 
a convention, that he would change his opinion, or 


continue to act on another line, opposed to his | 


views and wishes, and to the safety and peace of 
the South? 


If he does not intend to be so accepted, he must 


of course subscribe to that suggestion of the **Ad- | 


dress”? which, looking to such a state of case as 
among the possibilities of the times, provides a 
third organization as a means to reunite the frieuds 
of the finality of the settlement, and to enable them 
to assert, through the ballot-box, the sense of the 
country, on a principle which my colleague now 
so emphatically professes to advocate. In this 


matter, touching a third organization, the gentle- | 
man has been peculiarly severe upon me, and I | 


must be permitted to say, very unfortunate. Had 
he exhibited the candor which desires to present 
fairly the position he would assail, there would 
have been no cause of complaint on my part, and 
his speech would not have been disfigured by an 
extract from a portion of that address, torn from 


itscontext, and made to suggest a third organiza- | 


tou as an absolute aim of the authors, without the 


guaitfications which accompany the suggestion, 


and upon which alone it is based. I will not be 
80 indecorous as to say this was done intentionally; 
Sut | must say, that sucha handling of facts is ex- 
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tremely awkward, if the gentleman designed to 
treat my positions fairly, and, to use his own deli- 
cate phraseology, very *‘ unbecoming,’’ if he meant 
otherwise. I shall take the liberty of inserting in 
my speech, the entire context connected with that 
varagraph of the Address, in order to obviate the 
jjunder into which the brevity of my colleague’s 
quotation would necessarily involve the reader, 
and, at the same time, to remove any unjust sus- 
picion his remarks might be calculated to arouse, 
of an attempt, on my part, to disorganize the Whig 
party, for the mere purpose of supplanting it by a 
third organization, ‘* better suited to my inclina- 
tions.’’ Here is the notice of the third organiza- 
tion, as extracted by my colleague, and then as 
contained in the Address. I commend them to the 
reperusal of my colleague, that he may amend his 
criticism: 
“Mr. Chairman, while I repeat that that address does 
gross injustice to me, f will not say that it is therefore un- 
hecoming in my colleague to publish and disseminate such 
a document. But I would call his attention, and that of the 
people of our State, to his own expressed opinion as to what 
is ‘hecoming’ and what ‘ unbecoming,’ a Whig Represent- 


ative from Kentucky. That remarkable production closes 
with these words : 


«<¢The events of the Congressional meeting of the 20th 
‘ of April are of significant import. Jt does not hecome the | 
‘ undersigned to suggest your course in view of them.’ 


** Now, sir, when I came to these words I was surprised ; 
for, in the paragraph immediately preceding, I had just 
found a very broad, clear, and unmistakable suggestion of 
the course which that address aims at, and to which it pro- 
poses to ‘ guide’ the people of the United States. Here it 
is in the following words: 

“* The people will demand such an organization, at the 
expense of existing parties, and it will triumph over both.’ 


‘* Here the gentleman, in the most pointed manner pos- | 
sible, has suggested a new ‘ organization at the expense of 
existing parties;’ and in the very nezt breath he expresses 
the opinion that such a suggestion is unbecoming. I agree 
with the gentleman in the latter opinion ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, [ cannot agree that he is the most proper per- 
son to decide what is, or what is not a fit place for true 
Whigs, although he may be a very suitable person to be 
made the Magnus Apollo of his proposed new organiza- 
tion.”"—Ertract from Grey’s speech. | 


‘What would be the effect of a refusal to indorse the po- 
sition we have assumed? What will be the result of a fail- 
ure to respond to the principle we have asserted? Neither 
more nor less than the inglorious and deserved defeat of the | 
Whig candidate for the Presidency, because the platform of 
the party will be too narrow forthe patriotism of the people. 
They will demand one as broad as the interests of the whole | 
Union. 

‘* Should both of the great political parties fail to shape 
future party organization upon the enlarged and fair princi 
ple to which we invited the Whig meeting at the Capitol on 
the 20th instant, there remains but one other resort. The 
people will demand such an organization, at the expense of 


existing parties, and it will triumph over both; or, misled | 


by political leaders, whose persunal ambition rises above 


their love of country, the people will become involved in a | 


canvass conducted by candidates whose parasites will pan- 


der to sectional prejudiees, and will seek political prefer- | 
The next Congress, | 


ment by arousing sectional passions. 
in that case, will be composed of men of all parties, pledged 


to renew the agitation of questions which the Thirty-first | 


Congress closed with so much difficulty. The result ofsuch 
a struggle human foresight cannot compass. We have be 

lieved that intelligent statesmanship, by timely action and 
patriotic effort, could avoid the trial and the catastrophe.”’ 
—Extract from Address to the Whigs of the United States. 


How can my colleague profess the principles he | 


avows, yet refuse the remedy here intimated in the 
state of case suggested ? Do not his own views com- 
pel the adoption of the same conclusion, or leave 


him in the dilemma of abandoning a great prin- || 
osition in a party 
which not only refuses to sanction it, but smothers | 


ciple, in order to retain his 


it?) My political position and action result from 
convictions of duty, and a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of my country. I have no re- 
spect for that stringent fidelity to party which fol- 


lows the party flag whithersoever it may lead. I || 
have no care to adhere to form when substance | 


is disregarded and abandoned. Whenever the 
W higs—especially Southern W higs—prove them- 
selves forgetful of the principle asserted by the 
settlement of those questions which have hereto- 
fore distracted this country, and ‘‘ agree to dis- 
agree’? upon propositions vital to the peace of the 
South, the security of our property—as well as 
demandable of right under the Constitution, then, 
sir, I shall no longer be a Whig, and I will do all 
in my power to effect such an organization in the 
country as shall assert and vindicate the principle 
through the instrumentality of the ballot-box. 
| What do | want with political power, but to carry 
| out the objects for which the Constitution was 
l established? What confidence should [ have in 
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any set of men who organize for Political actic 
aud avow or disavow, or dodge prieiple for a 
sake of expediency? How could 1 be asguy ‘4 
they would not repeat the sacrifice wheneve 
tempted by the prospect of advantage? : 
the Whig party,assembled in convention, will not 
doso—I hope no such spectacle will be presented 
but I adopt the sentiment of that great statesma;, 
who lingers now on the bed of sickness, in sj ht 
of this Capitol: -? 

“*Thave had great hopes and confidence in the Principles 

of the Whig party as being most likely to conduce to the 
honor, the prosperity, and the glory of my country, Butir 
itis to be merged into a contemptible Abolition party, and 
if Abolitionism is to be ingrafted on the Whig creed, from 
that moment L renounce the party, and cease to be a Whie 
If [am alive, I will give my humble support for the Pre. 
ideney to that man, to whatever party he may belong, wh» 
is uncontaminated by fanaticism, rather than to one who 
crying out all the time and aloud that he is a Whig, main’ 
tains doctrines utter subversive of the Constitution ang 
the Union.” 
Sir, I am not the first person who has suggested 
a contingency in which the Whig party would 
deserve to be supplanted by a third organization. 
That sentiment was distinctly announced, amidst 
the enthusiastic plaudits of an admiring assembly, 
on the 15th of November, 1850, by Henry Cur, 
to the members of the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky. Where was then the devoted loyalty of 
my colleague to the Whig party that he did not 
sound his bugle of defiance and come forth, as 
now, all clad in the armor of inuendo and epithet, 
crying ‘‘ disorganization,’ and ‘* treason to the 
party?’’ If 1 remember aright, he was then a 
member of the Assembly, and the President of 
one of the Chambers; and I doubt not he was 
loudest among those who sung pzans to the or- 
ator, and the most valiant among those who swore 
fealty to the cause. Whence has he drawn these 
new inspirations of timidity that he now an- 
nounces propositions, and yet shrinks from their 
conclusions? Mr. Cray on that occasion, al- 
luding to the continuance and increase of this 
spirit of agitation, which it has been the aim 
of our movement to subdue and terminate, proph- 
esied the formation of new parties—alluded to 
the policies on which the Whig and Democratic 
| parties had divided, and baptized that new party 
which would supplant the old by the name of the 
** Union party.”’ ‘* And,” said he, ‘* the platform 
‘of that Union party will be the Union, the Con- 
* stitution, and the enforcementofthe laws. And 
| if itshould be necessary to form such a party, 
‘and it should be accordingly formed, I announce 
‘myself in this place a member of that Union 
‘ party, whatever may be its elements.’’ 

The orator was then addressing the Legislature 
upon the subject of those very compromises which 
were settled by the Thirty-first Congress, and 
stating the results which might flow from their 
| disturbance—he had signed the Congressional 
_ pledge. His theme was the propriety of standing 

that settlement, and his position was foreshad- 


I ho e 


res 


'| owed in case of the continuance of the agitation. 


| He is now feeble and dying, but, with character- 
istic patriotism, his banner is planted upon it to- 
| day; and the future, at least, will know that he 
resisted to the last all effort to merge the Whig 
| party into a contemptible abolition party, or to 
contaminate it with the spirit of sectionalism, by 
‘agreeing to disagree ’’ on principles vital to the 
existence and perpetuity of the Union. 

Mr. GREY, (irterrupting.) I ask my col- 
league if he will, in his speech, publish the very 
words Mr. Clay used upon that occasion—that 
is, the extract to which he alludes? If so, my an- 
swer to his question will be obvious. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Asa matter of course I 
| will. I never miss fire on an extract. {Laugh- 
ter.] Kentucky will perceive, sir, that the sign- 
ers of the ‘* Address *’ intimate a third organiza- 
tion only as the remedy for a necessity which may 
be created by the prostitution of the Whig party 
| to the embraces of that faction which now refuses 
| to recognize the finality of the seutlement, or [0 
| declare a determination to abide by it. The Ad- 
i dress is arraigned, and Tam prosecuted by the 
] honorable member for the identical sentiment 8n- 
| nounced to Kentucky by Henry Clay. I repest 
| it—I express it—I will act up to it. It may sutt 
|| others to hide it * in smiles and affability,’’ and 
| to teach the people of the slave-holding States that 
‘| the expression of such sentiments is evidence per 
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, of a wish to disorganize the Whig party. It | league shall have the benefit of the popular judg- 
nay benefit my colleague to take upon his Atlan- |' ment; | have no fear of the result. He may ar- 
wan shoulders the fortunes of the Whig party in) raign me, not only for the suggestion, but for the 
qyeh an emergency, and to pledge the high-spirited actuality, of a third organization should both par- 
eople of his district to stand by the Whig colors, | ties fail. In that event he may form an issue be- 
no matter where they are to be borne—never give | tween him and me, and the people can judge who 
yp the ship—but, sir, the people whom I have | stands fairest, and boldest, and truest, and most 
‘he honor to represent on this floor, even withthe loyal, to the principles and their consequences 
qsidious counsels of the press constantly poured | which the Whig convention of my State kas laid 
, their ears, will not be found either,ignorant of | down as the Whig guide. 
wee principles or too timid to avow and maintain My honorable colleague, in justification of his 
them. || own course in the caucus, and by way of challenging 
| repeat that my political position is the result of || my competency to suggest a principle of action to 
an honestconviction of what will promote the good | the Whig party, has alluded to the fact that an 


fthecountry. Tf accord to othersall that I claim | editor in my district speaks of me as ‘a Whig of | 


‘or myself; and [ am one of those who have never only a few years’ standing.’’ Such allusions to 
madea difference of opinion, which | believed was | my political course are made with the intent to 
honestly entertained. a matter of distrust between | break the force and influence of my action, and to 
me and any other individual. I believe, sir—and | create a prejudice against me in the minds of my 
{have stated it publicly, f have stated it over my || fellow-Whigs. The honorable occupation of col- 
own signature, I stated it at thecommencement of | lating this sort of newspaper lore, to reproduce it 
my canvass, I have stated it everywhere, and con- | here accompanied by comments, and to circulate 
inuously—that an indorsement of the compromise | it through the country, as his debut as a statesman, 
measures as a final settlement of the questions they shows that my colleague has studied well the 
embraced, was vital to the peace of society. Do | Greek maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself.” 
you believe, sir, that with that solemn profession in | Mr.GREY. I hope my colleague will allow 
my mouth, with that solemn understanding of my | me to explain. I stated distinctly, and it is so 
sentiments, that | would agree to be politically asso- published in the printed speech the gentleman has 
cated with those men who go forth to the commu- || before him, that I would not, in any remarks | 
nity with the declaration in their mouths, that for | addressed to the House, draw upon the statement 
the sake of expediency, and to catch voters, we of editors of newspapers to prove any fact which 
shallagree to disagree upon this high question? How || was not admitted by the gentleman himself. That 
could 1? No, sir, Lam willing to stand arraigned || statement [| made before | read the article to which 
before the people of Kentucky for the suggestion | the gentleman alludes. 
of athird party organization, upon the basis which Mr. MARSHALL. I entertain no resentment 
has been suggested, and—no matter what others | to the original publisher or my colleague, for sen- 
may say—I say that it will be as possible for | sible people will look at the merits of my sugges- 
mortal hand to rend the sun from the heavens as _ tions and judge me by them, instead of the stand- 
to induce the men of Kentucky to stand to any can- || ard my colleague would erect. But, sir, were I 
didate—no matter how he may be heralded, no mat- || compelled to produce a patent for my Whiggery, 
ter with whom he may be associated—whose ban- |, in order to secure liberty of speech, [laughter,] I 
ner does not contain, in the poetic language of my || must remark that mine will be found of a tolera- 
younger colleague, ‘* in letters of living light,’’ so || ble date—by no means the youngest among the 
thatevery mountaineer may see it, and the humblest || Whig members of this Congress. I supported 
cottager may understand the declaration, that in his || Harrison, Clay, Taylor, and all the Whig candi- 
administrative course he will lend the full benefitof | dates intervening. I have regularly acted with 
hisinfluence in upholding and proclaiming the fugi- | the Whig party since I was twenty-four years of 
uveslave law, the finality of the compromise, and in || age, in all that appertains to national affairs. If 
strengthening the bulwarks which the patriotism | I chose seriously to defend myself against such a | 
of the Thirty-first Congress erected, to preventthe | charge as this, | would point to the fact, that in 
bitter waters of sectionalism from flowing over | 1849, without the slightest solicitation on my | 
this happy country. I promise that I will stand | part, I was invited to become the candidate of the 
upon the platform erected by Henry Clay in 1850, || Whig party in my district, by a Whig Conven- 
whatever may be the consequence. | tion, representing every part of it. Was my col- 
I wish now to be understood distinctly: First, | league ever invited to become acandidate for Con- 
| contend that the settlement of sectional ques- gress by a convention of Whigs in his district? 
tions, which was made by the Congress of 1850, [Great laughter. ] 
in that series of measures known as the compro- Mr. GREY. I will reply to the gentleman. I! 
lise measures, is to be considered a final settlement | was not a candidate in opposition to the will of a 
of the principles it established; that these are to be | majority of the Whigs of my district, although I 
maintained and upheld hereafter as fundamental prin- || was elected in opposition to the nominee of a con- 
inles of administration in this Federal Government; || vention. Another Whig and myself had been 
a settiement of constitutional power on the dis- | canvassing very laboriously for. months, when a 
puted points. Second, that the law for the recla- || convention was convened in opposition to my 
mation of fugitive slaves isto becarried into faithful || wishes, and unnecessarily, as I thought, because 
execution, as part of that adjustment, at every | there was no Democratic candidate, The conven- 
hazard and through every instrumentality which ‘| tion would nominate neither my competitor nor 
may be necessary to give it complete efficiency; || myself, but gave the nomination to a gentle- 
that the law, as it stands, is to be maintained, with- || man not previously spoken of as a candidate. I 
out modification, until time shall show the points | then appealed to the people, and my course im- 
in which it is liable to evasion or abuse; and then mediately brought down upon me the violent op- 
modification shall be made, by the consent of its osition of nearly all the most active and influen- 
frends, only to render the system more perfect | tial Whig politicians in the district, backed by the 
which we have adopted. That, sir, is what I | denunciations against me of all the Whig papers 
mean by “ the finality of the compromise’’—the 'in the State; which papers, and innumerable 
idea my mind entertains of the position that should || printed circulars from different individuals opposed 
ve assumed by the National Whig Convention and || to me, were circulated throughout the eleven coun- 
the National hig candidate for the Presidency. || ties by express riders and otherwise, which occa- 
And | now say here in my place, that this is the || siened an excited and angry contest; and, as there 
unalterable position of the people of Kentucky. || was no Democratic candidate, finally resulted in a 
Should the Whig Convention or the Whig candi- | bitter personal wrangle; no measures of Govern- 
date fail to come fairly and squarely up to a pledge | ment policy or political questions were discussed, 
‘0 the principle [ have asserted, gentlemen will see | and thus Pee thrown entirely upon my own 
what faith = we is to be given to promises of the | personal popularity, and such favorable influences 
‘ote of our people for the mere sake of party; as I could awaken in my behalf with the in- 
gentlemen will ene that I have correctly estimated |, telligent, noble, generous, and independent free- 
the force and direction of the ballot-ox. In case || men of that district. It seemed for a time hope- 
o such failure, whatever exertion I make shall be || less, and utterly impossible to resist the force of 
‘onestly and continuously made to assert the prin- || overwhelming influences which such active and 
ciple on which, in my solemn judgment, the safet H powerful combinations brought to bear. But, 
of the Union reposes at this moment, and whieh || sir, when the day of final settlement arrived, a 
so ardently 1 desire to establish firmly. My col- || decree went forth in my favor by the proud major- 
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| ity of nearly four thousand votes; and in that 
| **adjustment’’ all parties acquiesced, and none 
| have intimated a wish to repeal, alter, or modify 
that ** compromise settlement’’ agreed upon that 
day, nor shall I ask public meetings to pass res- 
olutions ‘reindorsing’’ or “ reaffirming’? what 
the people then and there decided. 

Mr. MARSHALL. These reminiscences are 
not of my calling out. [Laughter.] | do not 
arraign the gentleman—my question was a civil 
one. God knows! humble as [I am, after I can- 
vassed my district, the Whigs never thought of 
refusing to let me make the canvass, nor did they 
try to present anybody else, who ‘‘ had never 
been thought of before.’ [Great laughter. } 

Mr. GREY. [ will remind my colleague that | 
had my trial, and received a glorious and triumph- 
ant acquittal, which I have a right to plead in bar 
of his indictment; for my honorable colleague 
knows well, that by the constitution and laws of 
Kentucky, not even a criminal can be tried twice 
for the same offense. Sir, I hold my seat here, 
not only by a larger majority, but by a larger ag- 
gregate vote than any other member from Ken- 
tucky, and I received a larger vote than was ever 
beforé given to any candidate in my district. 
| Mr. MARSHALL. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
since my colleague pleads the Constitution in bar, 
L will let him off. [Renewed laughter.}] The 
comparison of our claims was not begun on my 
part. He came forward, and, as we say in the 

West, called all Kentucky up “to form a ring,"’ 
' in order that he might have witnesses to the casti- 

gation he meant to administer to me. I have no 
idea the impression shall go abroad that | submit 
to this kind of pretension, or that | am to be 
dragged as a victim at the victorious chariot- 
wheels of any such conqueror. 

My colleague challenged my title as a Whig. 
| [It was he who arraigned me, and now his conduct 
' under these images of the past, beats the king in 
| Hamlet all hollow. [Great laughter.) He says 
| we have not Whig strength to sparein Kentucky; 

that we have a Democratic Governor. I do not 
know—some of my Democratic colleagues may 
| know—there we lost the State. I do not know, 
for [ will say that I have never examined it. 

Mr. GREY. I ask my colleague if he inti- 

mates 

Mr. MARSHALL. I want my colleague to 

distinctly understand that I make no intimations. 

I state facts. 

Mr. GREY. When I was speaking of the 

gentleman’s political conduct, I asked him, if I mis- 
| stated any facts, to correct them. Does the gen- 

tleman intimate that my conduct as a candidate for 
Congress produced, or caused the election of a 
Democratic Governor in Kentucky? Mr. Dixon 
was the Whig candidate, and Mr. Powell (now 
Governor) was the Democratic candidate. Both 
of them resided in my district. I deny, sir, that 
my being a candidate prejudiced Mr. Dixon’s 
election, or that it was the district I represent that 
defeated him; but I charge that it was the Louis- 
ville district, to a greater extent than any other. 

In 1848, Governor Crittenden and Governor 

Powell were our candidates for Governor In 

1848, Mr. Powell received in my district 5,477. 

In 1851, Governor Powell received in my district 

5,421. Thus Governor Powell actually received 

56 votes less in 1851 than he did in 1848. In 

1848, Governor Crittenden received in the Louis- 

ville district 788 votes more than Governor Pow- 

ell; but in 1851, Governor Powell received in that 
district 8] votes more than Mr. Dixon. 

Sir, my colleague’s is the only Whig district in 

Kentucky which gave to Governor Powell in 1851 

a majority over Mr. Dixon. I have here the of- 

ficial vote which my colleague says he never ex- 

amined, and I state that my district gave to Mr. 

Dixon in 1851, a majority larger than the average 

majorities given to the Whig candidates for Con- 

gress in that district since it was formed. Then, 

sir, when his is a Whig district, and gave to Mr. 

| Crittenden, in 1848,a pecne of near 1,000 votes 
over Governor Powell, but in 1851 gave to Gov- 
ernor Powell a majority of 81 over Mr. Dixon— 
with this official report before him, it comes with 
a bad grace from the Representative of that dis- 
trict now to charge that it was either J] or my dis- 
trict which defeated Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague does not 
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say that eighty-one cov ered the deficit. . W here 
did the Whig candidate Jose the rest? Why does 


not my colleague state Crittenden’s and Dixon’s 
reapecuive majorities over Powell in his district ? 
Why compare Powell with Powell in his district 
and with his competitors in mine? How much 
did Powell gain in 1851 over his vote in 1848 in 
my district? He says Dixon’s majority in his dis- 
trict was larger than the average of Congressional 
majorities given to Whigs since the formation of 
the district. That may be; for the district has 
sometimes been represented by a Democrat. I 
have never examined election returns very crit- 
ically, as | have never felt called on to ex- 
lain their bearing. I believe that I got all the 
Vihig votes in my district, and may be some 
of the Democrats. 1 was perfectly aware of the 
fact, although I was but a Whig ‘of but a few 
yeurs standing,’’ that I ran ahead of the Whig 
ticket in every county of my district. ‘The 
whole party strength that could be brought out, 
was produced on each side, and the Whig candi- 
dates were pretty much together. I think Mr. 
Dixon polled all the votes in my section, of his 
party, that voted atall. Idid not bring any charge 
against my colleague on this point, or mean to 
make any assertion to produce an impression that 
he traded the Whig candidate for Governor off, 
because | knew of no facts to that effect. He is 
hyper-sensitive on this point, and jumps at the 
very rustling of the leaves. What this means I 
know not. [Laughter.] My colleague cites a 
newspaper paragraph against me. I think it is 
within the legitimate bounds of discussion, to say 
to him in a:swer, that after my service in the 
Thirty-first Congress, and before my return to 
Kentucky, | was nominated for reéleetion, by pri- 
mary Whig assemblies in every county of my 
district—the candidacy was yielded to me by the 
gentlemen of my party without the presentation 
of a rival claim,and consequently without the for- 
mality of a convention, My election on both of 
those oceasions was warmly and vehemently urged 
by the identical newspaper from which my col- 
league quotes. As he refers to it as authority 
against me now, | commend him to its. files for 
proof that his election to the seat he occupies 
was mourned as a public calamity, and, when it 
was accomplished, was regarded as an outrage 
upon the Whig party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREY. How is it now with the Whig 
papers in Kentucky between the gentleman and 
myself? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Since that paper had ad- 
vocated General Scott, I think it has taken a liking 
to the gentleman. {[Laughter.] There exists a cor- 
respondence between thatsame paperand one who 
I learn sits in office at the desks of the Treasury 
Department—a correspondence evidently intended 
to prejudice me in the eyes of my constituency; 
which asperses my motives, and falsifies my pub- 
lic course. I take this occasion to state, that while 
I have not noticed and do not mean to notice the 
letter-wriiers who have been so busy of late with 
my name, that | understand this Courier corre- 
spondent is also a daily correspondent for an 
Abolition paper in the district of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines.] [Laughter.] I un- 
derstand that he writes, too, for the ** Cleveland 
Herald,’’ over the signature of ** Otsezo,”’ and he 
but drops the **S ’’ and writes to the Louisville 
Courier over that of ** Otego.”’ IT understand also, 
that the paternity of these letters is acknowledged. 
Since he became a correspondent for the Louisville 
Courier, and since that paper has gone the whole 
figure for General Scott, it has, | frankly state, 
exhibited decidedly a better opinion of my col- 
league than it had before his election. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky permit me? The same correspondent writes 
the same way to a paper in the city of New York 
about a Fillmore man. 

Mr. MARSHALL. My colleague talks of 
publishing his speech to my constituents, ‘Oh! 
that mine enemy would write a book!” Sir, if 
they who assail my positions and meditate my 
overthrow will just add to the speech of the hon- 
orable member the Abolition letters which are 
written to my district against me from the desks 
of the Treasury Department, | promise them all 


that my constituency shall put an indorsement to || ical principles for their adoption. That such a } 
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show that it is not I, but the gentleman who wears 
‘*earments out of fashion.”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I wish merely to 
correct the gentleman as to the Cleveland Herald. 
It is a compromise paper. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have never seen it, and 
care very little about its character. 
has chosen to allude to me as ‘* a mum candidate 
in 1849,’’ and institutes a comparison between my 

osition then and that of General Scott now. 
‘his charge of my colleague will be laughed at by 


my constituents, and I would not notice it were his | 


speech only to go before them. Butas he willcircu- 
late it extensively, and as the Scott papers will no 
doubt strike large editions of it, I will rendera 


brief explanation of how far J was a mum candi- | 


date. 1 was the candidate of the Whiz party—had 
accepted a Whig nomination for Congress. It so 
occurred that at the time I was canvassing my dis- 
trict for a seat in Congress, candidates were can- 
vassing the several counties for seats in the State 
convention, to revise and amend the State consti- 
tution. These discussed questions pertinent to the 
duties of the office to which they aspired. Among 
other questions, the policy of providing in the 


new constitution for a system of gradual emanci- | 
pation of theslavesin Kentucky arose. Thisdiscus- || 


sion brought forth intense feeling; and while the 


Whig and Democratic parties preserved their dis- | 


tinctive organizations, there wasaunion of Whigs 
and Democrats on a pro-slavery ticket, and a 
union of Whigs and Democrats on an emancipa- 
tion ticket, made for the express purpose of testing 
publie sense on this local question, independent of 
the general party organization. 
tained a very small Whig majority, though it had 


| not been represented in Congressin eighteen years 


by a Democrat. My competitor wanted to take 


| the chances by turning our canvass for Congress on 


a purely local question, with which, when elected, 
the suecessful candidate could not, by possi- 
bility, have anything todo, I refused to permit 


the canvass for Congress to turn upon any such | 


issue, and confined myself to the discussion of 
those questions which Congress had the right to con- 
sider. I made no conceaiment whatever of my 
views on the question of emancipation. I would 
not acree to canvass for a congressional seat as a 
Whig candidate on that ground, because I could 
not possibly act officially on the question, no 
matter what my opinions might be, and the dis- 
cussion was therefore utterly and indisputably 
irrelevant. 


If my colleague perceives no distinction between || 
that case and the refusal to answer upon a point on | 


which the Executive of the United States may, and, 


should General Scott be elected, in all probability | 


will, have to act, I shall hope for a clearer percep- 


| tion from impartial minds, who will not read my 


reply throagh the discolored medium of personal 
prejudice. As to the comments of my colleague 


in regard to my casual meeting with Mr. Sewarp, | 


| after my retirement from the caucus, I shall permit 
| them to pass to his constituency, without further 


| notice than that they are far beneath the allowable 

sources even of inference in a parliamentary dis- | 
| cussion, and that I cannot afford to waste time or | 
| to outrage this House, by seriously expressing the | 
In the account of the | 


| those who retired from it. 
proceedings of that caucus, is a series of gross | 
misapprehensions of the facts which did transpire, | 


** reflections they awaken.”’ 
proceedings of the caucus, given to Kentucky by 


my colleague, he has attempted to ridicule my | 
course on that occasion, by producing what he | 


suggests might be a circular letter to the men, 
women, and children, of his district, giving a 


familiar account of the occurrences of that even- | 


ing, to allay their fears. Ihave only to say to 
the people of Kentucky, such an account as he 


furnishes may contain a fair reflex of the estimate | 
my colleague placed upon that scene, but if they | 
should be compelled to rely on it for the facts, they | 


will die in utter ignorance of the proper history of 
that caucus, and of the motives which animated 


and will mislead all who rely upon it. The honor- 


/able member very possibly considered the intro- 
| duction of my resolution improper, but that can- 


not justify the statement to the country, that the 


My colleague | 


My district con- | 


Sir, his account of the | 
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charge is untenable is manifest on the face of th 
resolution, by its express terms. Indeed, i .. 
plain that the resolution refers to the members of 
Congress alone—and it was drawn, having a gyar, 
ed verbiage, to avoid the very inference which i 
colleague seems to have drawn from it. The 
party newspapers have repeated the same charu, 
as it was originally issued by the letter-wrin. 
from this Capitol; for editors only obtained the new. 
by the telegraph, before their articles were writte,, 
L rely upon the candid among their fraternity to 
correct the mistake, and to do me justice whey 
generally they shall have discovered it, as | per- 
ceive several in the West and South have already 
done. My colleague must have heard all tha 
passed between the honorable President of th», 
meeting and myself—my reasons for introducine 
the resolution, and desiring its passage—the py», 
test against the application of such a principle by 
Northern gentlemen—and with these lights 
cuide his observation, respectfully | submit to this 
House, and the country, that he stands inexcys. 
able for the circulation and reiteration of the charve 
that it was dictatorial in its terms, and insulting to 
the delegates to the Whig National Conventoy. 
It has not been mentioned heretofore, yet jt js 
most worthy of observation and remembrance, 
that the opposition to my resolution was first pre- 
sented upon the principle of the resolution. To make 
this plain, I will recur to the current of the debate 
in the first caucus. After some conversation be. 
tween the gentlemen present upon the propriety of 
an adjournment to secure a more numerous attend- 
ance, and several suggestions that the time and 
place for holding a National Convention wonld 


ilers 


| alone engage the attention of the meeting, I sub- 


mitted that before the time and place were fixed, I 
desired to submit the Congressional caucus reso- 
lution for adoption by those who meant to partici- 
pate in the proceedings, as a proper mode of de- 
termining who had the right to fix the time and 
place for the holding a Whig National Convention. 
referred to the occurrences attending the passage 
of that resolution; to it, as @ principle adopted, ac- 
cording to my understanding, at the commence- 
ment of this session for the basis of association and 
organization among Whig members cf Congress; to 
the presence of gentlemen who had seceded from 
that caucus rather than to submit to that principle, 
and to the repudiation of it by them m open ses- 
sion here, and their public declaration that the North- 
ern Whig members would not acknowledge it, or abide 
by il as a principle essential to Whig organization. | 
spoke of test votes, which seemed to confirm their 
view, and of my own idea that its adoption was 
essentialabsolutely to the maintenance of the Whig 
party. The discussion which ensued immediately 
was not merely upon the propriety of introducing 
such a resolution at such a place and time. It wes 
| opposition to the principle of the resolution—oppos? 
tion tothe acceptance of any such requisite lo the Whig 
organization—and then it was that the doctrine was 
advanced by a distinguished member from the 
North that the true policy of our party was “to 
agree to disagree.’’ In that debate my friends 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry, | from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Ovureaw,) from Maryland, [Mr. 
Watsu,] from Louisiana, [Mr. Moone,] and 
from Florida, {Mr. Capext,] mingled, coming to 
my aid on the proposition—the only vital, real propo- 
sition we have ever propownded, to wit: that the 
principle of my resolution is the only basis on which 
the Whig members of Congress can maintain organiza- 
tion here, BECAUSE IT IS ESSENTIAL TO A NATIONAL 
WHic ORGANIZATION, It was at the termination 
of this discussion that the President of the caucus 
first intimated he would decide the resolution, if 
offered, tobe out of order. Then the tactics of our 
opponents at once changed. We heard no more 
debate that night, or afterwards, on the principle; 
the whole Northern opposition, rallying to the 
support of the Chair, presented their front imme- 
diately on the question of order, and availed them- 
selves of the active support of my colleague and 
others, who, as they assert, were with me en the 


From the moment the chairman made that extra- 
ordinary decision, we heard no more opposition 
to the principle of the Congressional caucus reso- 


|Wrront th bul against me on the question of order. 
} 


resolution was exhibited with a view of dictating to |, lation, Oh, no! now a readiness to support it was 


the Whig National Convention a platform of polit- 


| at once avowed—if it only was in order ! 


My proposition was first suggested as an origin- 
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) substantive, independent proposition—to pre- 
the resolution fixing time and place—and it 
, as such, that Mr. Manevm declared he would 
“its introduction out of order, and beyond the 
onetency of the meeting toconsider. This was his 

- decision. It enabled the opponents of the 

yomise measures to make a false issue before 

; country. it bad the effect to raise a squabble 

ut order, and to cover under parliamentary gib- 

sh, of which the people understand very little, 

great question which lies at the base of the 

lic peace and of the Union, and about the deter- 

sion of which the people do feel the liveliest 
ciety, and the deepest concern. 

“jam entirely aware, that the honorable chairman 
at caucus has a large experience in partia- 
eptary practice, and ordinarily, his decisions 

Jd command great respect. They are entitled 
great respect. But his standing as a parliament- 
wn, and the character he has earned in a long 
ic life, conspired to invest the extraordinary 
sion which he made on that occasion, with a 
wlemn importance—when connected with the in- 
vant change of the tactics of the opponents of the 
inciple of my resolution. I saw the dangerous po- 
juon; | saw the facility with which it would be de- 
syded and covered by the panoply of high parlia- 
wentary reputation; | saw there was to be Southern 

; well as Northern opposition to the adoption of 
eproposition I had suggested. My colleague 
ys he would have voted for the principle of my 

solution, but he argues at length against it, as 
ving out of order. His is a case in point. The 

Selity with which such a view could be enforced 
him indicgtes the danger I apprehended. I do 

state—sir, | do not insinuate there existed an 
ation anywhere to betray the South—I do not in- 
| to asperse the motives of any man from either 

South or North. I intend merely to show how 

lecision in this case ** invested the proceed- 
ss with a more solemn importance, in my estima- 
i, than had heretofore attached to them’’—by 
ding to those who are opposed to the principle 
ay resolution the opportunity of gathering votes 
: parliamentary question, which they could not 
possibly have abtained on the merits; at the same 
e by waiving the vital question, and leaving the 
riation free to spread through the North in the 
roaching canvass, as fire in the heather. 
lam next to reply to the query: What was the 
seof offering the resolution in caucus? What had 
Congressmen to do with it? Why not leave the 


st 


ile you deemed so vital to be asserted by the | 
legates to the National Convention, who would | 
i¢ from the body of the people to settle the 


les on which the party should unite? 
| will group these inquiries in order toanswer them 
ically, for | acknowledge their pertinency. 
embers of Congress are, in one sense, repre- 
iatives of the people, as much as are delegates 
National Convention. Their associated action 
political matters designates and is everywhere 
ccepted as indicating the tendencies of party. 
uutmembers of Congress are, at least, citizens, 
wl entitled, as freemen, to the expression of opin- 
, and to qualify their own acts, by limiting the 
extent to which they intend to bind themselves by 
seacts. They had no right ultimately to bind 
‘ne party—no right to dictate to the National Con- 


ve 
FT 


vention a platform of principle—but, on the other | 


N 


hand, neither the party nor the National Conven- 
“on possessed the right or power to bind them, 
without their own free consent. My political prin- 
esare not established by the will or fiat of a 
National Convention, or any other sort of a con- 
vention, by a party or any setof men. My prin- 
“mes of action result from my own reflection, and 
re the responses of my own unbiased judgment. 
The Whig members of Congress were called upon 


‘ : “ =" e ' 
in determine the time and place for holding the || 


“onal Convention, ** by our editors, our cor- 


spondents, and our party,” says my colleague, | 


“tnd the caucus was called to respond to this cus- 
mary duty.” The call for that meeling says no 
«h thing, There is no intimation of any such 
“ation upon its objects. It was expressly 

ished, that we were to meet ‘to consider of 
“ters of importance to the Whig party,”’ and 

“s was the organic law of the caucus. The chair- 

““" possessed no power to limit the consideration 
‘he meeting to such subjects as he might choose. 


ve charge of ** naked usurpation of power ” lies | 
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The Compromise Measures, §c.—Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky. 


at his own door, and not at that of the humble in- 
dividual who offered the resolution in question. 
When the Whig members of Congress met in 
Washington city, in December, that very resolu- 
tion was offered, which, at the meeting of the 9th 
of April, I indicated an intention to offer again. 
What right had Whig members of Congress then 
to require an affirmative response to that resolu- 
tion as a preliminary step to their associated action, 
as Whigs, in the legislation of Congress? Their 
powers, as members of Congress, were limited by 
the Constitution; their political association, by the 
implied instructions ef those who sent them here, 
or their express pledges; and their duties were 
plain and enforcible under their oaths of office. 
Why did they then gointo caucus, and undertake to 
passa resolution which was not binding on the par- 
ty, and could not bind the people, or any part there- 
of? My colleague says, ‘* because we were, al that 


time. organizing for our own action, as members of 


Congress.’? What, sir! could we establish power, 
or prescribe duties, or dictate votes on any subject, 
by the result of the caucus? No! We could de- 
termine what we regarded as a principle, on which 
we should associate, politically, as members of the 
same political organization; and this much I claim 
we had the same right to do in the caucus of the 
9th of April, or the caucus of the 20th of April, 
whether we met with or without a limitation upon 
the objects for which we had assembled. My 
colleague, however, begs the whole question in 
his speech; for he says: 

“ Had the honorable gentleman offered a resolution of re 
indorsement, before or after Mr. Sranty’s, and notas an 
amendment thereto, | would have voted tor it; for [thought 
the members of that caucus might consider and adopt such 
a resolution as expressive of their oun views, and without 
any reference to the National Convention.”’ 

Without arguing the power or rights of a cau- 
cus any further, I reply, that had the gentleman 
lscoked at my resolution as it was offered, he would 
have seen that it only professes to express ‘our 
own views,’’ and without in the slightest manner 
attempting to refer to the determinations of the Na- 
tional Convention, except so far as to indicate how 
far ‘our own views” will bind us to the result. 
if, as members of Congress and gentlemen, we 
could not pass the resolution I offered as * expres- 
sive of our own views,’’ how can the delegates to 
a National Convention pass resolutions ‘* expres- 
sive of their views???’ Why may not some Mr. 
Mangum, in the chair of that convention, tell those 
delegates that it is against the usage of the Whig 
party to adopt a platform of principles, and that 
precedent establishes the parliamentary law which 
merely requires the candidate nominated to write 
a letter stating his views and purposes? It is said, 
‘¢ Coming events cast their shadows before,’’ and 
God knows how long it may be before we shall 
have the precedent of the 20th of April pleaded 
upon a more extended and more popular theater! 
Already the idea has been advanced that there 
will be no propriety, necessity, or prudence, in 
passing a resolution indorsing the “finality of the 
compromise”’ through the Whig National Conven- 
tion as part of the Whig platform. 

How easy the transition from such a position 
to the ruling of a resolution to be out of order 
which establishes the supposed platform, as being 
against usage, and the objects for which the National 
Convention assembles! What do the delegates 
assemble to perform? To select candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency. Why may 
not the President of the National Convention de- 
clare that this is the only object for which they 
have met, and that the people will hear the nom- 
inee, and judge of his principles at their own homes, 
or at the ballot-box? Will it be replied, the del- 
egates assemble to consider all matters of import- 
ance to the welfare of the party? I say, so were 
we called for the same express purpose on the 
9th of April; and yet our chairman declared his 
determination to limit the consideration of the 
meeting to the mere duty of fixing ‘‘timeand place”’ 
for holding a National Convention, and refused 
the privilege of ** expressing our own views’’ as to 
the extent to which we proposed to commit our- 
selves by that act, or the basis on which we were 
willing to act for the purpose with others. And 
my colleague stands here to indorse the doctrine 
of that chairman; and a free press, unmindfal of 
the principles such a precedent involves, pro- 


the history of that memorable transaction, 
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motives for resisting it! I have had no motive 
but to assert a principle, which I solemnly assert, 
that I do believe is closely, nay, inseparably, iden- 
tified this day with the Union of these States and 
the common welfare of my countrymen, If the 
future shall exhibit the fatal consequences to flow 
from a failure to engrave that principle now on the 
administration of public affairs, and to require the 
popular favorite for presidential honors not enly 
to avow it anywhere and everywhere, but to yield 
to iis maintenance and acceptance by the old and 
the young, the influence—the free, bold, earnest 
influence—of his standing and position; then, 
though it may be too late for beneficial purposes, 
or to arrest the wreck, of national fortune, and the 
overthrow of our Federal institutions, | at least 
shall be able to say to the ghost of this glonous 
Union— 5 
“Thou eanst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.”’ 

My colleague says, however, that he would have 
voted for my resolution had it been offered before 
or after Mr. Sranty’s—but not as an amend- 
ment or substitute, for in that view it was out of 
order! Why? Did parliamentarian ever hear 
such a reason for sucha conclusion? ** Because,*’ 
says he, ‘* another proposition was then pending,"’ 
and the caucus desired to proceed ** decently and 
in order,’ with one propesition at a time! { can- 
not argue such a point, Everyday s practice here, 
and everyday’s practice under * the rules of the 
Senate,’’ show the insufficiency of the excuse, 
We sent to that Senate, some months since, the 
**deficiency bill,’’ and it was in order to amend it 
‘under the rules of the Senate,”? by proposing to 
tack to it ** the Collins line of steamers ’’—to pay 
the expenses of a steam line from New York to 
Liverpool out of the Treasury. I merely mention 
this to show the flexibility of the ** rules of the 
Senate,’’ when parliamentary dispositions are co- 
incident with the propositions introduced under 
those rules. There should be no contest on this 
point of order. Let us take our proper responsi- 
bilities, and stand fairly to the positions we design 
to maintain before the people. I am ready to be- 
lieve that my colleague has been mistaken—but he 
should frankly say so instead of assailing me in 
an attempt to prove the correctness of his course. 
He asserts that I“ ran away ’’—that 1 was ‘‘a de- 
serter’’—that I abandoned my resolution when I 
was assured ‘fit would come up the next thing in 
order;’’ and much more of the same character of 
assertion. 

Mr. Chairman, I need but to refer to the decis- 
ions of the Chair on that occasion—to the card of 
the president of the caucus, since published—to the 
tesumony of all who witnessed those proceedings 
down to the time when my resolution was voted 
down and I retired definitely from the meeting, to 
prove that my colleague has profoundly mistaken 
Vd as- 
surances were given lo me liat my resolulion would be 
considered by the meeting. On the contrary, when I 
retired, it was with a distinct understanding on my 
part, that the vote laying my appeal from the decision 
of the Chair upon the table, expressed the definite and 
fixed conclusion of the majority present, that the Chair 
had ruled correctly, and that ‘* the time and place for 
holding a National Convention ’’ constituted the only 
legitimate object for the consideration of the caucus. 
Whatever assurances may have been afterwards 
extended to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Gen- 
trrj by his colleague, [Mr. CuLtom,] were given 
without my knowledge, and cannot serve to alter 
the complexion of this affair. 

While it will be impossible to recur to the course 
of events with such particularity as to display in 
a single speech the minutia of movements which 
conduced to awaken in my own breast a sense of 
the high importance of insisting upon the adop- 
tion of a resolution affirming the compromise meas- 
ures to be a final settlement of the questions they 
embrace, I feel that it is due to my own course to 
refer to some of the leading features in the politi- 
cal history of the few past months. My colleague 
has observed that the resolution had been passed 
in a Congressional caucus at the commencement 
of this session of Congress, and constituted, al- 
ready, part of the Whig creed. If that were def- 
initely so, what possible harm could have resulted 
from its repetition by a caucus of Whigs of both 


nounces condemnation upon me, and asperses my || Houses? 
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But my colleague should have remembered to 
state that Northern gentlemen who were in the 
caucus to which he refers, seceded rather than 
submit to the principle of the resolution, and that 
they, immediately afterwards, publicly repudiated 
it as forming any part of the Whig creed, pro- 
fessed by the majority of Northern Whigs. : They did 
notagree that it constituted a proper link in our 
olitical chain, or that it made any portion of the 

Vhig catechism. The subsequent vote on the 
resolutions of the gentlemen from Georgia afforded 
ersuasive evidence that the seceders from the 
Vhig caucus at the commencement of thesession, 
estimated the determination of Northern Whigs 
correctly. Further: so far as members of Con- 
gress could establish, by yotes, the tendencies of 
their constituencies or their own, that vote left to 
me, and to other Whigs from the slaveholding 
States, no evidence whatever that a faithful adhe- 
rence to the compromise, and a determination to 
roclaim the principles and laws thereby estab- 
ished asa final settlement of sectional and dis- 
turbing elements, would henceforth be considered 
by them as part *‘of the Whig creed.’’ That 
vote exhibited nearly the whole Southern Whig 
party in one direction, and nearly the whole North- 
ern Whig party in another line. In other words, 
it indicated a rupture, or the necessity of ** agreeing 
to disagree’? on an important question affecting the 
welfare, possibly the very existence of the Union. 
The call for the meeting of the 9thof Aprilafforded 
the first opportunity for a consultation, and it was 
a capital chance, because we were to meet in a 
convention of the two Houses. I need not again 
refer to what occurred in caucus; but to prove the 


expectation and the determination of the opponents | 


of the compromise—(when I speak of these, I 
mean both members of Congress who opposed 
the passage of those measures, and members of 
the Press who opposed them—*' our editors and 
correspondents ’’)—I will insertin my speech a 
few extracts from the New York Tribune of the 
%h of April, and from other prints. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Tribune, who was 
last year a Free-Soil candidate for Congress, and 
who is said to be a co-proprietor of the Tribune, 
in a letter to his paper from this city, dated April 
7, 1852, (the same day the consultation was in- 
vited by Mr. Manevo,) says: 


“Tur Wuies anp THE PRestpency.—The Whig party 


is composed of two wings—a Northern and a Southern wing. 
The Northern division is opposed to slavery, and always 
has been ; the Southern, of course, upholds that institution. 
The previous jars and the present divisions of the party 
have arisen out of the conflicts of the two sections on this 
subject. Between them there has been, and is, an inevit 
able antagonism. These divisions, and the consequent 
embarrassments, have been for two or three years, and are 
now, greater than common, trom the circumstance that the 
party has been, and is, in power in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, and the necessity has thus de 
volved upon it of presenting a line of action for the whole 
party upon this question. 

“The administration of General Taylor adopted the let 
alone policy. It proposed to have nothing to do with the 
subject of slavery. Itsaid: *‘ Leave the fugitive law alone. 
‘leave California and New Mexico to come in as States 
‘when they get ready, and leave them to settle for them 
‘selves all questions of slavery arising within our own 
‘boundaries.’ This was the policy of the Whig adminis- 
tration of General Taylor on the slavery question. 

** Under Mr. Fillmore the policy was changed. The pres- 
ent Administration insist that the line of action of the Whig 
party on this subject shall be what it never was before, 
viz: a perfect agreement and concurrence of opinion, and 
action upon it, by both divisions or sections of the party. 
W hile itis a fact that the two wings never did agree hetere 
on the question of slavery, itis proposed that now they shall 
agree. 
down on the slavery question. Certain measures have been 
passed by Congress. 
slave law, and the law establishing territorial governments 
without restriction as to slavery. The doctrine is that the 
Northern Whigs, as well as the Southern Whigs, shall sus 
tain those luws just as they are. 


finally adjusted; that there is to be no more talk, no more 
action, on the subject. Slavery isto be henceforth a tabooed 
question in the party. [tis the * Pot Rock’ in our political 
navigation, to which our Whig Administration profess to 
have been the Mons. Maillefert, blowing off all its danger- 
ous prominence. It is to be hereafter considered sunk. 

‘This is the present position of the Whig Administration 
on this subjeet—a subject that has long divided it, and long 
been regarded as a question on which the two divisions of 
the party were to be allowed to diffler—upon which, in the 
very nature of things, they could in fact do no otherwise 
than differ.’* 


*. * * * * . * 


“Oh, green and verdant gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
reseutitives!—ye who vainly fancy that carrying the com- 
promise measures through your illustrious body is a great 
political stroke, even a triumph over an ever-active princi- 


The € ‘ompromise Measures, &c.—Mr. . Ma 


A course of policy for the whole party is thus laid | 


Chief among them is the fugitive | 


And not this only : they | 
shall also agree and declare that the slavery question is | 


‘ ereed and platform. 
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plein the heart of man—it is time you were resolving that 
the sun shall stand still on another Gibeon. Itis time you 
were erecting a stage under the ends of the rainbow in order 
to spike it on to the sky. It is time you had resolved 
that the ocean shall cease to surge, the streams to flow, or 
the season to return. Vote winter to be eternal, that dark- 
ness shall reign forever, but dono such folly as vote that 
the human heart shall not throb in sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and give voice to its sympathies. Vote not that 
the mental volition of a free people shall be fettered and 
chained down; vote not that the spirit of liberty shall be 
quenched. Do notattemptto betray freedom, do not offend 
bumanity, do not provoke Heaven, do not expose Congress 
to ridicule, do not do yourselves injustice, by any such 
monstrous folly as this. You may ‘ compromise ’ a tariff 
question, or a land ora money question—tor such are ma 


terial in their nature, evanescent in character, and limited | 


in scope. But vou cannot ‘ compromise’ a question of hu 

man freedom—tfor its relations and influences go beyond the 

stars, and its bearings and connections are eternal.”? 
. 7. *. * * * * 

“No, Mr. § Kit’? Witiiams, and Mr. Homepnrey Mar- 
SHALL, and Mr. E. Carrincton Caper, and Mr. All-the- 
rest, who dream (fitfully and fearingly, perhaps) that this 
present Whig Administration plan of consolidating the 
Whig party, and bringing it to an agreement upon the sub 
ject of slavery, will work usefully, you are mistaken. 
There are two parts to the Whig party. There is a North 
ern and Southern division—a slavery and an anti-slavery 
wing. There always was, and always must be while it 
exists as a national party. 
can be noagreement. The two sections of the party must 
do now, and hereafter, as they always have done—agree 
to disagree—or the party must go to pieces.”’ 

* 7 * * * * a 

‘There is a natural antagonisin in their several positions 
and relations as to slavery that forbids codperation upon 
that subject. And to attempt to force an unnatural union, 
like the one we have been contemplating, is just the most 
senseless thing that any man, or set of men, can possibly 
undertake. ”’ 


Again, to show the ramifications of the affiliated | 


eee of the North, I will now quote 


from the 


this subject, the editor says: 


“THe Wate Caccos.—The members of Congress met 
in the Senate Chamber on the 9th instant. The proceed- 


ings are far from presenting a gratifying prospect for the | 


success of the Whig party. It would seem that the parties 
who got into power in the Whig party, by accident, are de- 
termined that the party shall continue them in power, or be 
defeated; and in their efforts to produce that result, are 
seeking to place the Whig party upon a platform that will 


insure its ignominious defeat whoever may he nominated. | 
This scheme is urged for the sake of Mr. Fillmore—and | 
his only; and if it shall succeed, as it is not by any means | 
impossible, the Whig party will long have occasion to regret | 
the misplaced confidence, by which he has been advanced | 


to a position which enabled him to produce such unfortu- 
nate results. It is plain enough, that no principles or meas- 
ures ought to he made a part of the Whig platform, in re- 
gard to which Whigs entertained adverse opinions. To 
introduce them, is to introduce discord and defeat. The 
Democracy introduced such a plank into its platform, end 
were thereby divided and defeated. If the Whig party com- 
mits the same folly, it will be punished by a like defeat.”’ 
* * * * * * * 

‘<The reason given for so pertinaciously adhering to Mr. 
Fillmore, is not of course, because Mr. F. was in favor of 
the compromise, for Mr. Webster was equally its friend, 
and General Scott, az is alleged, in the same quarter, anx- 
iously aided its passage. The principle, then, which renders 
adhesion to Mr. Fillmore a sine qua non with Mr. Marshall, 


is one which is not common to him, Mr. Webster and Gen- | 
| eral Scott. 


Tt must of course be a principle in regard to 
which the position of Mr. Fillmore is different from both 
the other gentlemen. What is that principle ? 

“If we look into the proceedings of the Congressional 
Whig caucus, lately held at Washington, we shall discover 
the principle which is to be vindicated by the nomination of 
Mr. Fillmore, and ‘ nobody else’—the principle in sup- 


port of which Mr. Marshall pretends that the Whigs of | 
Kentucky would ‘prefer defeat, rather than win success | 


by its abandonment.’ Atthe Congressional caucus, which 
was held for the purpose of fixing upon a time and place 


for holding a National Convention, ‘Mr. Marshall. of | 
| © Kentucky, said that before the time and place were fixed 


‘for holding the Convention, he desired that they should 
‘ understand each other, and he would therefore move the 
‘adoption of the compromise resolutions passed last Decem- 
© ber by the Whig caucus.’ 


*“ Those resolutions ‘were drawn to pledge the Whig | 
party to the compromise measures as a finality ; they were | 


offered on that oceasion by Mr. Haven from this county, 


whom it will not be doubted, acted upon an understanding | 
with Mr. Fillmore, and in strict accordance with his views. | 


This is conclusive evidence that Mr. Marshall in his pres- 


ent action, represents exactly and with fidelity the views of | 


Mr. Fillmore. From all this it pretty clearly appears, that 


the principle sought to be established by the nomination of | 
Mr. Fillmore, is the finality of the compromise, fugitive | 


It is, it seems, to be made a part of the || gifferent views on that subject. 


| platform and our creed a new apap 
t 


slave law and all. 
Whig creed, that the compromise measures, including the 
law for catching men and conveying them into slavery, are 
Whig measures, and that the Whig party will not hereafter 
permit them to be altered, amended, or repealed.”’ 

* * . * * > 


“Tt will strike the reader as not a little remarkable, that | 


Mr. Marshall and the other conformists of Mr. Fillmore, 


should have attempted to make Mr. F. strongin New York, | 


ky placing him before the Whigs of this State with such a 
Are they 80 very verdant as not to 


rshall, of Kentucky. 


| know, that because Mr. Fillmore was the potentia 


| sixty to one, a Whig legislative caucus < 


| such clear manifestations of Whig opinion are before 


| of the Whigs in the North, and of the party kn 
| Liberty, or Free-Soil party, do occup 


On the subject of slavery there || see : 
the present aspect of political affairs, omens of success 


uffalo (New York) Express, of April | 
12th. Commenting upon the policy of the Admin- | 
istration and the caucus of the 9th, in regard to | 
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ment of passing the compromise, that two t instru. 


Whig State Conventions, and two successive 
latures have refused to utter one word of 
of him or his administration, though much 


; i 
from Washington to do so—and lastly, that aco 
of 
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can they suppose for a moment that a man wh 
‘compromise as a finality’ his test, can rece 
siderable countenance in this State? 


| should adopt that sectional test and nominate Mr. Pijjino, 


all the best exertions of all the press and politicians in »,. 
State could not poll sixty-six per cent. of the Whie wr 
for our ticket. Nor do we believe that there is a singie oo 
State that the Whigs could carry on that issue) ”* 


I will not multiply these extracts but to inser 


a single paragraph from the Forest City, (said tp 
be a Scott organ in Ohio,) published at Cleveland 


_in reply to an article in the Pittsburg Post; 


“Upon all subjects of practical legislation, the great body 


WH AS the 
) . Marty Y common ground 
and with the exercise of a little common sense and conynos 


charity, they might act in concert—as they always should 
have done—and so accomplish the object Which each pro. 


| fesses to have so much at heart. 


We rejoice at this result, and we think we discoyer in 


. that 
are really encouraging,’’ &c , Kc. 


These are but specimens from an abundan: 


| magazine of similar materials with which the 


Northern press is stored. These serve to show 
the power which is forcing forward the renewed 
agitation of sectional questions. Responsive to 


| these articles beats the heart of that organization 
| at the North, which has waged the cruel war upon 
| Millard Fillmore, and in favor of a more available 


candidate for the Presidency. 1 shall merely insert 
these examples to prove to the people’of Kentucky 
that there is reason to be bold now in the asser- 
tion of principles, and tenacious of their indorse- 
ment as ** bonds of national Whig organization.” 

I stand here at the Capitol of the Republic, 
amidst the multiplied evidences of the effects of the 
spirit which breathes through the foregoing ex- 
tracts. I confess my astonishment that my col- 


league has not deemed them worthy of his notice. 


But I must pass on. The caucus of the 9th of 
April adjourned to meet on the 20th, with the 
distinct announcement on my part that I should 
offer for its consideration the resolution approving 
the finality of the compromise, and with the de- 
claration of the chairman that he would refuse to 


| let it be considered, and that if the meeting wanted 
| to entertain it, another chairman must be provided. 


On the 15th of April, (it is reported in the Con- 
gressional Globe,) Mr. Maneum addressed the 
Senate in a speech of considerable length, from 
which I quote the following, to show the fact that 
he considered the ‘finality of the compromise” 
not only as unfit for the consideration of a Con- 
gressional caucus, but as absurd in the political 


| platform of a National Whig organization. His 


speech—between the two sessions of the caucus— 
has been so celebrated as a brilliant exposé of the 
reasons for sustaining ‘* the most available candi- 


| date,” that [ shall spare my own comments. My 
| object is to present to the people only a connected 


picture, showing the true history of events: 


‘ But yet I find gentlemen, whose ambition may be limited 
to a township, or a county, or a Congressional district, or, 
at most, perhaps to a State, impugning me in the public 
prints as a tail to the kite of the honorable Senator from 


| New York, (Mr. Sewarp,] for whom I have all due respect 


except for his opinions on the delicate subjects to which I 
have referred. There we are wide as the poles asunder. 
In regard to that we agree to disagree. Yes, sir, these gen- 
tlemen of but yesterday are arraigning my consistency, my 
steadfastness to the South, to Southern principles and 
Southern institutions. Where can the boldest of thet find 
that, in a public life of nearly thirty years, I have quailed 
in the presence of an enemy to the peculiar interests of my 
region of country? Where has the intimidation of power 


| made me succumb? or the blandishments and the arts of fat 


tery seduced me from the course which I have marked out for 
myself? No record of the sort can be produced. [ may bea 
little ultra on this subject ; yet I hope that does not extend s0 


| far as to make me sectional, and to forget that I havea grea 
| duty that I owe to every portion of this blessed Union; 
| hope not, sir. 


But some gentlemen are so extremely wir? 
that they cannot associate with gentlemen who enterta!? 
We must introduce into our 
We are to take 
the compromise as a new article in our political creed. 

have not looked at it very much of late; but I well remem = 
when it was passed, if you went South, you would find bv 
a mere majority of Whigs and Democrats, combined, '* 


favor of it; and if you went North, you would find the me 


‘jority the other way—more Democrats in favor of it than 
Whigs, I admit. Well, that would be a platform!” 


The caucus of the 20th met. The gentlema® 
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om North Carolina [Mr. Sranty] sprang to his 
-. inmediately after the Journal of the proceed- 
of the 9th was read, and the Chair recognized 
- not me, though I essayed to obtain the floor. 
r ¢ address which my colleague complains of so 
“erly, details the rest. Imperfectly as I have 
nected the history of events, I flatter myself 
v6 Whigs of Kentucky will find enough therein 
ustify my anxiety to pass a resolution by the 
Whig members of Congress, a expressive of our 
cows,’ on the absorbing vital question of the day 
itheage. They will notregret more sincerely 
[do the view entertained by my colleague 
shat such a resolution was out of order (!) ina 
Whig meeting of Whig members of Congress, 
cecembled under a general call, and acting ‘* un- 
er the rules of the Senate.’’ Having been com- 
velled by my sense of duty to retire from the 
qucus, and being virulently assailed by the same 
ower whose operations | have partially glanced 
st in these remarks, I felt at liberty to explain the 
fa is, and ** the reflections they naturally awak- 
syed’ to my fellow-citizens, without subjecting 
myself to criticism by gentlemen who thought 
proper to pursue a different course, under another 
view of ** the duties of the present and the hopes 
ofthe future.”” In conclusion, I say to the people 
Kentucky, that | have assailed no one of my 
olleagues. I havea right to state facts essential 
i an understanding of my own course. I am 
ready to justify and vindicate the correctness of 
that course, which, after a full review of it, I now 
would not change in any essential particular. I 
am content to abide the judgment of a free and 
intelligent people. If If shall be condemned by 
their voice, I will at least fall with a conscious- 
ness that all the ends I aimed at were the protec- 
ion of the constitutional rights of the minority, 
aid the establishment, on sound foundations, of 
those great principles upon which now rest the 
peace of society and the republican institutions 
which secure and bless the homes of this favored 
land. 





NOTE. 

To facilitate an understanding of the proceed- 
ings of the caucus, and of their bearing on the 
principles which I attempted to assert, as well as 
to demonstrate the correctness of the statements 
of the * Address,’’ the following extracts may be 
useful, and are, therefore, appended to the fore- 
going remarks: 

Extract from Mr. Maneum’s card of May 19, 
1852: 

“The Chair ruled both Mr. MarsHatv’s and 
‘Mr. Genrry’s resolutions out of order, as 
‘amendments to the resolutions offered by Mr. 
‘Stanty. The Chair, however, decided to receive | 
‘Mr. Gentry’s resolution as a substantive propo- 
‘sition, if it should be so offered—not Mr. Mar- 
* shall’s, which could be received only by theassent 
‘of the majority of the meeting,” 

The Address shows the vote of the majority of 
the meeting, agreeing with the Chair, that Mr. 
Marsat’s proposition should not be received. 

Extracts from debate in House, Congressional 


Globe, May 19. Mr. Gewrry, of Tennessee: 
- . = * . a o 


“Now, here is the fact: The chairman never | 
‘did in any way revoke his first decision, which 
‘was, that anything beyond the mere matter of 
‘xing the time and place for holding the Nation- 
‘al Convention would be beyond the legitimate | 
‘powers and duties of that Congressional caucus; | 
‘and that it would be a usurpation of power which 
‘had not been delegated to them by the people. 
‘ But it is also true, that when I pressed my reso- 
“wton upon him with some degree of vehemence 
-—tesponding, | dare say, somewhat prompted 
‘oy the kind feelings he entertained towards me 
-Personaliy—akhough he would not be inconsist- 
‘ent with himself, and reverse his derision, he 
nevertheless said that it would be competent for 
ne meeting, if it should so@hoose, after tt had dis- 
, posed of ils legitimate business, to entertain that 
Proposition, and that his own personal wishes 

were in favor of such a reeult. 

,.,- Said that I saw gentlemen upon the other 
_Sde were beginning to be sleepy, and that by the 
_ime we had resolved ourselves into a kind of de- | 
_Jating society upon the resolutions offered by 
my friend from entucky [Mr, Marswaxt] and || 


The Compromis 


‘myself, gentlemen would begin to have an appe- 
‘ute for their beds. (Laughter.] I dare say we 
‘might have passed the resolution. But it would 
‘have been passed by Southern votes, with the 
‘help of those few Northern gentlemen who were 
‘ willing to codperate with us. The Senate Cham- 
‘ber would have presented but a ‘ beggarly account 
‘of empty boxes,’ and another fraud would have 
‘been played upon the country like that played at 
‘the beginning of this session of Congress, and 
‘which has been made conspicuous by the votes 
‘of members who acted in that caucus, upon the 
‘resolutions recently offered to the consideration 
‘of this House by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
‘ Hitcyer. | 

**Gentlemen say, that if those of us who re- 
‘tired from the caucus, upon the proceedings of 
‘which my colleague has animadverted, had re- 
‘mained, the resolution offered in that caucus by 
“my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsnaut,] or 
‘that offered by myself, would have passed. I 
‘affirm, in reply, that if passed at all, it would 
‘have passed by Southern votes—Northern mem- 
‘bers being absent, or present with a mental reser- 
* vation, as seems to have been the case in the Con- 
‘ gressional caucus at the beginning of this session 
‘of Congress. 

** Now, there is the whole of it. These resolu- 
‘tions were ruled out of order by the chairman, 
‘and that ruling was sustained by the meeting, 
‘both upon my resolution and that offered by the 
‘gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsuaut.] It 
‘is also true that the chairman did say, that after 
‘we had got through with the legitimate business of 
* the evening, if we chose we could resolve ourselves 
‘into a debating society, and discuss the subject 
‘(Laughter.} But it is still further true,as I said, 
‘that as soon as we had resolved ourselves into 
‘such debating society, gentlemen would begin to 
‘get very sleepy, and there would have been no 
‘one left but ourselves. That would have been 
‘the practical effect of the whole matter. The 
‘great object in introducing that resolution was to 
‘get Northern Whigs to meet Southern Whigs 
‘upon a principle of action which we deemed to 
‘be important to the peace and harmony of the 
‘country and the preservation of the Union, and 
‘an indispensable means of maintaining the unity 


‘of the Whig party as a political organization | 
‘extending over the whole country, North and | 


* South. ”’ 


“Mr. Casett. I have but a word to say in 
‘addition to what has been said by the gentleman 


‘from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] in relation to | 


‘those who seceded from the Whig caucus. 
‘It has been stated that if the gentlemen who 
‘ retired from the caucus had remained, the com- 
‘promise resolutions would have passed. That 
‘ statement has been replied to, in part, by the gen- 
‘tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry.}] But, in 
‘ this connection, | wish to state, that, at the first 
‘caucus which assembled, the chairman, in reply 
‘ to an interrogatory from me, said he would rule 
‘out of order any proposition, whatever it might be, 
‘ saving that of fixing the time and place for holding 
‘the Convention. During the interval which trans- 
‘pired between the first and second caucuses, it 
‘ was intimated that the chairman had changed his 
‘ purpose in that respect. When the second one 
‘assembled, [ rose and asked the chairman, or 
‘rather, intimated to him, that it had been stated 
‘he would change his purpose in this respect. In 
‘reply to that suggestion, the chairman stated to 
‘me, and the caucus, that his opinions were un- 
‘changed, and that he would rule every proposition 
‘ out of order except that for firing the time and place 
‘ for holding the National Convention.”’ 
‘*Mr. Cumeman. I understood Mr. Man- 
‘ gum, both in the caucus and since—and | have 
‘ had several conversations with him—to say this, 
‘in substance: He regarded everything which 
‘did not relate to the time and place of holding 
‘of the National Convention, as out of order, 
‘both as ati amendment and as a substantive 
‘proposition; but he also declared that, after 
‘that matter was disposed of, if this motion was 
‘made, and if a majority of the caucus saw fit 
to entertain it, they might, and he hoped they 
‘ would do so; but he should be obliged to hold 
‘that it was not in order, if the point were made. 
‘ He would, however, appeal to them, and, indi- 
‘ vidually, would be graufied, ifthe majority would 
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‘consent to act upon it, and decide it. | under- 
‘ stand this to have been his position all the while.”’ 

Extracts from the card of Hon. M. P. Gentry, 
May 22: 

** [tis reported in the official report of Messrs. 
* CHanpDLer and Dockery, as follows: 

*** The Chairman stated that the question was 
not now before the meeting; but that he deemed 
it due to the gentlemen present, and to his own 
honor, to state explicitly that he should be called 
on by his understanding of the rules of the Sen- 
‘ate, which had been adopted for the government 
‘of this meeting, and the usages of the Whig 
party, to rule out of order such resolutions, and 
he took this early time of stating the matter, that 
the meeting, if they did not approve of this de- 
cision, might call another gentleman to the 
* chair.’ 

** The above extract is correct as far as it goer, 
but does not state fully what the chairman said 
on that occasion. He stated further, that, in his 
‘opinion, the powers and duties of that Whig 
‘caucus were limited to the single subject of fixing 
‘ the time and place for holding the National Whig 
* Convention, and that such a resolution as that sug- 
* gested by Mr. Marsnatu (I quote now from Mr. 
* Manecum's card) ‘ was inadmissible on the ground 
‘ of assuming to construct in part a political platform, 
‘which the chair deemed as in no extent warrantable 
‘by the usages of the Whig party, BUT A NAKED 
‘ USURPATION OF POWER, properly exercisable only 
by the people, or their Representatives in National 
Convention. He adhered to this declaration, and 
made his decisions accordingly through aL. THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE SECOND cavucus.’”’ 

**Mr. Mane having thus distinctly stated, at 
the first caucus, what would he his course of ac- 
‘tion at the next meeting, Mr. Marsmant shaped 
‘and phrased his resolution so as to make it appli- 
‘cable only to the Whig members of Congress— 
‘thus seeking to free it from the objection of Mr. 
* Manevo, that it is assumed to make a platform for 
‘the Whig party; and I confidently entertained the 
‘ belief that the chairman would be constrained to 
* decide it to be in order; but I was disappointed, 
‘When the second caucus assembled, so soon as the 
‘ brief journal of the proceedings of the first meeting 
was read, Mr. Staniy sprung from his seat, and 
was recognized by the Chair as being entitled to 
‘the floor. He then offered the following resolu- 
* tion: 

‘© 6 Resolved, Thatit be recommended to hold the 
‘Whig National Convention in the city of Balti- 
‘ more, in the State of Maryland, on Wednesday, 
‘the 16th day of June next, for the purpose of 
‘nominating candidates for President and Vice 
‘ President of the United States.’ ”’ 

‘© Mr. Marswatt then obtained the floor and 
‘ offered his resolution, not as an amendment to, 
‘ but as a substitute for, Mr. STanty’s resolution. 
‘Mr. Marsnaru’s resolution proposed to fix the 
‘ time and place for holding the National Conven- 
‘tion, and ‘ to assert an affirmative indorsement of 
‘the finality of the compromise as a basis of union 
‘among the present Whig members of Congress.’ It 
‘was ruled out of order by the chair; an appeal! 
‘was taken, and the ruling of the chair was sus- 
‘tained by a large majority of the meeting. I then 
‘offered the following resolution, as an amend- 
‘ment to be added to Mr. Stan y’s resolution: 

*** Resolved, That the Whig members of Con- 
‘ gress, in thus recommending a time and place for 
‘the National Whig Convention to assemble, are 
‘not to be understood as pledging themselves to 
‘ support the nominees of said convention, except 
upon the eondition that the persons then and 
‘there nominated as candidates for President and 
©Vice President shall be publicly and unequivo- 
‘cally pledged to regard the series of measure, 
‘known as the compromise measures, as a final 
‘ settlement of the dangerous a which they 


‘embraced, and to maintain that settlement invio- 
se: 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ Jate, 

‘* I prefaced the presentation of this resolution 
‘ with some remarks. in which I assumed that my 
‘ resolution was not obnoxious to the objections 
‘taken by the chair to that offered by Mr, Mar- 
‘ sax; that it was strictly congruous with the 
‘subject-matter of Mr. Stanty’s resolution, and 
‘ that it proposed to erect no political platform for 
‘the Whig party; that it proposed nothing more 
‘than an expression of the extent to which the 


‘ 
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“Whig members of Congress, then and there | « fortunate for Mr. Maneum to permit it to be 


‘assembled, were to be understood as committing 
‘themselves, in fixing the time and place for a 
* National Convention, to the support of the nom- 
‘ inees of that Convention; and, finally, that it was 
‘impossible fur the chair to decide my resolution 
‘out of order under any recognized principle of 
‘parliamentary law, or even under his own ex- 
‘ pressed view of the narrow and limited powers 
‘of that Congressional caucus,”’ 
* * * . s * * iJ 

‘* To receive a proposition is one thing; to receive 
‘it, and decide it to be in order is another, and very 
‘difierent thing. Ina public career, that covers a 
‘ period of nearly twenty years, | do not remem- 
‘ ber a single instance, in any deliberative body of 
‘which | have been a member, in which the pre- 
‘siding officer refused lo receive any proposition 
‘submitted by a member. To refuse to receive a 
‘proposition is the extremest ciscourtesy—the 
‘ strongest mark of reprobation—that a delibera- 
‘ tive assembly can visit upon any proposition sub- 
* mitted to.its consideration, It is never resorted 
‘to by any deliberative assembly, except for the 
‘purpose of stamping and branding its reproba- 
‘ tion upon an offensive proposition in the strongest 
‘and most unmistakable terms. ”’ 

* 7 * * * ” - 

‘By reference to the extract made from Mr. 
‘Capeit’s remarks, in the debate of the 17th in- 
* stant, it will be seen, that during the debate which 
‘took place in caucus, upon Mr. Brooks’s appeal 
‘from the decision of the chair, ruling my resolu- 
‘tion out of order, Mr. Capen distinctly pro- 
‘pounded the question to the chair, whether he 
‘adhered to his original decision, that everything 
‘was out of order, except firing the time and place for 
‘a .National Convention; AND THE CHAIR REPLIED 
‘ THAT HE ADITERED TO THAT DECISION.”’ 

“It was during the same debate, upon Mr. 
* Brooks’s appeal from the decision of the chair, 
‘that Mr. Srrorner, of Virginia, responding to 
* that decision of the chair, and describing its effect, 
‘said, in substance, that it amounted to a refer- 
‘ence of my resolution to a debating society, to be 
‘formed and organized after the legitimate busi- 
‘ness of the caucus should be disposed of, to take 
‘into consideration matters and things which the 
* Chair, sustained by the meeting, had decided to 
‘be illegitimate, and ** a naked usurpation,” and, 
‘therefore, out of order in a Whig Congressional 
* caucus, 

“if Mr. Marswary and myself had submitted 
‘our resolutions to such a debating society as that 
‘deseribed by Mr. Srraorner, we would have 
* been guilty of the absurdity of asking the gentle- 
‘men who onstituted that caucus to rebuke their 
‘chairman and stultify themselves; because the 
* chairman had decided that those resolutions were 
‘not within the legitimate powers of that caucus; 
‘and that to assume jurisdiction over the subjects 
‘embraced by those resolutions would be a ‘ naked 
‘ usurpation;’’ and that decision of the Chair had 
‘ been sustained by a large majority of the meet- 
‘ing. 

**[ refer Mr. Maneum’s memory, and that of 
‘every other gentleman who participated in those 
‘ proceedings, to these facts, to make it clearly 
‘ manifest that it cannot be true that Mr. Maneum, 
‘at any stage of the proceedings, ruled, as presiding 
‘officer, that he would receive, and decide to be in 
‘ order, Mr. Marsuace’s resolution, or that offered 
by myself, either as amendments or as substan- 
‘ uve prepositions. [tis not my object to reproach 
‘or assail any geutleman whose inexperience in 
parliamentary proceedings has caused him to 
misunderstand and misstate the occurrencesof the 
Whig Congressional caucus. But it is my object 
to make it impossible for those occurrences io be 
hereafier misstated without subjecting him who 
may make such misstatement to the responsibility 
of willful and deliberate misrepresentation. My- 
self, and those who coéperated with me on that 
oceasion, are willing to abide all the responsibil- 
ities which can attach to the line of conduct 
which we deemed it our duty to pursue Other 
gentlemen ought to be equally willing to abide the 
responsibility of their action upon that occasion. 


‘understood that he had, at any stage of the pro- 
‘ceedings in the Whig Congressional caucus, 
‘changed the position assumed by him at the first 
‘meeting of that caucus—viz: that the duties and 
‘ powers of the caucus were restricted exclusively 
‘to the single matter of fixing the time and place 
‘for holding the Whig National Convention. If 
‘he should depart from this ground—if he admits, 
‘or if it shall be admitted by his friends, that he 
‘ changed the decision which denied to the caucus 
‘the right to do more than fix the time and place 
‘for holding the Whig National Convention, no 
‘ plausible defense can be made for his decision 
‘ruling out of order Mr. Marsuay’s resolution, 
‘or that offered by myself.”’ 


WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—COMPROMISE 
MEASURES—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
May 26, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; on the Indian appropriation bill— 
Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: | desire, sir, to return my most 


sincere acknowledgments to you and the House | 


for the courtesy shown me upon this occasion, 
particularly when | remember that | obtained the 
floor in a struggle with gentlemen far more capa- 
ble of interesting and edifying the committee than 
myself. I regret the necessity which compels me 
to make a single remark upon this occasion, for 
several reasons: First, because | do not expect to 
confine myself to the discussion of the bill before 
the committee; and secondly, because [ do not 
think it right to consume time in irrelevant debate. 

But, sir, lam impelled by a sense of duty, which 


I conceive | owe not only to myself, but also to | 
c . . | 
those whom [| represent, to remove certain fulse || 


impressions which have been made upon the pub- 


lic mind, by a portion of the opposition press in | 


my own State. I know not from what source 
these impressions were derived, which have been 
the cause of false and unfounded charges, whether 
it be from the part | took in the Whig caucus, on 
the memorable nicht of the 20th ultimo, the delib- 
erations of which have been spread before the 
country, or whether it be from that feeling and 
touching appeal of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Brooks] to his Whig brethren of the South, 
imploring them not to erect a scaffold upon which 


he and the compromise Whigs of the North should 


be executed. 


It will not be improper, I hope, for me to state, | 


briefly, the course I pursued in that caucus. It 


will be remembered, that on Wednesday, April 


7th, the following call appeared in the columns of 
the National Intelligencer: 


* The Whig members of Congress are requested to meet 
at the Senate Chamber, on Friday evening next, the 9th 


instant, at seven o’clock, to consider of matters of import- 


ance to the Whig party.’’ 


In obedience to that call, some sixty or seventy 
gentlemen, comprising members of both branches 
of the National Legislature, met to consider the 
objects for which they were assembled. It was 
asked at that meeting, by whom was the eall 
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| mine, to intimate that l was not willing t6 sy 
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I believe the chairman, according to the 
construction of parliamentary rule, w 
his decasion; but | was unwilling 


rict 
p> Was right in 
by any vote of 
Pport 


such a resolution whenever and wherever it mich: 


be offered. 

The issue was made; and I voted with the >. 
tlemen who published the address against the ¢,. 
cision of the chair; but I did not leave the ae 
ing, because the purpose for which I went enyia 
only be accomplished by remaining. With 1); 
explanation | trust that my position is no jones, 
doubtful. 

In the approaching presidential conflict, there 
promises to be, from the interest already Man. 
ifested, a contest for supremacy bitter in ifs pros. 
ecution; and upon the part of some an a sine 
determination to resort to strategy, regard] ‘ 


principle. The Whig and Democratic partic. 


niger 


| with their forces marshaled, are only waitipe :)2 


| they expect torally. 


selection of a standard-bearer, under whose il 
What principles, if any, are 
to be inseribed upon their banners will be deter. 
mined at their respective conventions, which ors 
soon to meetin the city of Baltimore. For jy 
own part, sir, | desire to see those measures of 
adjustment, commonly known as the compromise 
written in letters of living light, and so deeply ey. 
graven by both parties, declaring them a final Set. 
tlement of the questions involved, that the country 
may settle down in quiet, fully assured that, which). 
ever party may triumph, constitutional rizht will 
be secured and the Union preserved. 

Although I believe that Whig measures are het. 
ter calculated to secure the interests of the Gov. 
ernment and the happiness of the people, | am not 
one of those who believe that the perpetuity of 
our institutions depends upon the triumph of any 


Vo 


| of those measures which have been so long the 


cardinal questions of the Whig or Democratic 


| party. So far from it, sir, it is my opinion that 


they are more secure in the hands of either than 
in those with whose mad schemes of fanaticism 
this Government would not be safe. They have 
been content to advocate and administer their re- 
spective policies within the legitimate limits of 
the Constitution—with ‘* equal rights to all, ex- 
clusive privileges to none.” 

In the transition of power from one party to 
another, how different 1s our own to that of other 
countries. In Europe the sword is the arbiter of 


| . . 
| all political disputes; under our Government the 
| ballot-box is the medium through which such 


difficulties are adjusted. Here the victors assume 
the power, and the vanquished bow in humble ac- 
quiescence. There, misery and blood mark the 
progress of theusurper. Show me, then, the man 
who would lay an unholy hand upon that Consi- 
tution which secures to us so much freedom and 
so much happiness, and | will show you a fit sub- 
ject to be the slave of tyranny and oppression, and 
unworthy the name of an American citizen. 
From my first entrance upon the political arera, 
I have uniformly acted with the Whig party; and 
so long, sir, as my first impressions remain U0- 
changed, I shall labor to establish the policy 
through which its principles may be carried out 
The compromise I regard above party policy; 


' and he who endeavors to confine it within such 


made? and the chairman (Mr. Maneum] stated || 


that it was made upon his authority. 


My colleague [Mr. Marsnaut] indicated his || 


| intention to introduce a resolution, declaring the 


compromise a finality of the measures it em- 
braced. 
the chairman, that all questions not germane to 
the object of the meeting, (viz: the fixing of time 
and place for holding the convention,) would be 
ruled out of order. 


Whereupon it was distinctly stated by | 


The meeting adjourned, to meet again on the || 


20th of the same month. Jn the mean time I ap- 


pealed to my colleague, [Mr. Marsuaxt,] as he | 


will bear testimony, not to offer the resolution 
in the next meeting, as it would make a direct 


possibility strengthen the measure, but, upon the 


Certainly no gentleman can wish the truth to be | other hand, would open it to discussion, and the 


‘misrepresented or misunderstood, and rest his || country would have the same ordeal to pass, be- 
* vindication upon such misrepresentation or mis- || fore it could settle down in peace and quiet, that 


* understanding. 


In my opinion, it would be un- || it had two years ago. 


| issue upon the question, which could not by any | 


contracted limits, in order to subserve party pur- 
poses, does great injustice to those who contr)- 
uted most to their introduction and passage. __ 
The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Poux,} '" 
his speech upon this floor some weeks ago, stated 
‘that the compromise acts were passed by the 
‘virtue alone which belonged to the Democratic 
‘party, with a slight postscript from the W higs— 
‘an indefinite sort of postscript, not enough to 
‘swear by.”’ Sir, the record justifies no such 
reckless assertion, and I fear the gentleman has 
not taken the pains to investigate the subject as he 
should have done before making it. ; 
Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) 1 cannot submit 
to be accused of makimg any reckless assertin), 
which is not justified by facts. The whole tenor 
of my speech, if it is looked at, shows that my 
posiuon was, that there was no Whig party!" 
the land that deserved consideration for its streng'h 
as a party when separated from the Abolition and 
Free-Soil factions. And when I made the remark, 
that it was passed only by a postscript, I allude 
to three men only north of the Potomac, whe 
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) The Compromise Measures, &c.—Mr. White, of Kentuclky. 


od for the fugitive slave bill. If that is a reck- 
veg assertion, truth itself is reckless. I say the 
.cnnon the record show that there were but 
ee of them; and, taking the speech I made and 
ye arguments T endeavored to ‘submit together, 
sy will show that such was the position I then 
ypied, and such the opinions I intended to ad- 


ranee. 
Mr. WHITE. I quote from the gentleman’s 
-y remarks, sir, and if they are misquoted here, 
. wentieman shall havean opportunity to correct 
ao He says, upon the third page of his printed 
eneech, that the compromise acts were passed by 
» virtue alone which belongs to the Demoeratic 
warty, with a slight postscript from the Whigs, 
i not enough searcely to swear by. 
Mr. POLK. If the gentleman will read the 
weeceding paragraph, he will see that [ was allud- 
-to the Whig strength North, and that there 


vas no Whig party that could carry tivo States of 


. Union if they were separated from the Free- 
Soil abolition strength North, 

Mr. WHITE. { do notadmit, sir, the position 
ssumed by the gentleman from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Pork.} that there is no Whig party; and if the 

eman will excuse me for a few moments, | 
will endeavor to show to him, and to this House, 
it if there is any party that is entitled to the 
merit of being called the compromise party, it is 
the Whig party of the South. Is it so soon forgot- 
ton the parts gentlemen took, on both sidesof this 
Halland ineach end of the Capitol? Although I was 
notamember upon this floor, I partook of the inter- 
| will not say fear) which pervaded the leneth 
and breadth of this land. 
» theacquisition of a vast territory—questions 
whieh have been, and which I fear will continue 
to be, the source of discord between the different 
sections of this Union. I ask, sir, to whom were 
eves turned in this hour of our country’s peril? 


est 


Old questions sprang 


it was to him who checked the mighty tide of 


Northern intervention in 1820—who, when other 

en feared for the ark of our political freedom, 
and turned from the scene with hearts stricken with 
despair, undaunted and unsubdued his clarion voice 
restored confidence to his friends, whilst it hurled 

tier anathemas upon those who dared to ap- 
proach with unholy purposes the sanctuary of 
American liberty. It was to him who, when men 
prominent in the Democratic ranks as candidates 
forthe Presidency were yielding to the seductive 
eloquence of Hungary’s exiled chief, warned his 
country of the impending danger, and, ‘‘as a dy- 
ing man, opposed the doctrine of intervention.”’ 
He it was who conceived and drafted these meas- 
ies of adjustment, and yet we hear them claimed 
as exclusively belonging to the Democratic party. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I understand the 
gentleman to assert that Mr. Cray drafted the bills 
which constitute the compromise? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; most distinetly and 

equivocally; not the bill as it passed, but I say 
that all the measures contained in the compromise 
were contained in the omnibus bill reported by the 

rman of the Committee of Thirteen. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ido not wish to detract 

rom the fame of Mr. Cray in the part he bore in 
that matter. I state te the gentleman that the 

mpromise bills wereintroduced from the Commit- 

‘onthe Territories. They were lashed toget}i: 
and the names of the individuals who pe ort 
iem stricken out, and that constituted the on 
ous. The fugitive slave bill was introduced » 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 wish to put history right. The 
Committee on the Territories of the Senate intro- 
duced bills which never did pass, and never could 
have passed; and the gentleman himself who in- 
troduced them voted against the vital principles of 


the bills as they have passed—Mr. Dovexas, of | 


inois, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not know how that | 


is. | know this much, that the omnibus bills, with 
one exception, came from the Committee on the 
territories. We can settle that matter, however, 
'y referring to the records. 

Mr. EWING. I would ask the gentleman from 
wnois, (Mr. Ricuarpsen,] if the fugitive slave 
‘aw, not included in the bills to which he referred, 
Was not pointed out as distinctly as any other por- 


t . - ; 
‘ion of the compromise measures, in the resolu- 


Won? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. 
is no douht ef it. 

Mr. WHITE. I must claim my time, and I 
will endeavor to explain to the satisfaction of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ricuarpson,) and 
other members upon the other side of the House. 

It is unnecessary for me, sir, to designate who 
favored, and who opposed, or who were not pre- 
sent at the passage of those particular measures so 
vital to Southern interests, but who, I will do 
them the justice to say, have, since their passage, 
upon every proper occasion, expressed their un- 
qualified approval. 

Sir, the condition of the country, and the ap- 
peals of the people demanded that something 
should be done to avert the sad calamity that hung 
over us—the memories of the past, as well as the 
hopes of the future crowding upon us, were cast 
into the balanee, and the Unton was saved 

No flash of cannon, no clash of arms, no shock 
of battalions, weltering in gore, were necessary to 
assert constitutional right. The patriotic hearts of 
both parties yielded their differences upon a com- 
mon altar, influenced alone by that moral power, 
whose supremacy is as noiseless as that of the 
creat of Heaven, around whose 
mighty splender revolves the interminable hosts 
of fiery planets. 


Undoubtedly . There 


constellation 


It was the power of truth and 


justice, to whose anpea!s concession cannot be 


refused, without dire and dreadful retributions. 
It was 
‘© A warfare where none but the morally brave 
Stood nobly and firmly their country to save.” 

Sir, it is unnecessary to go into the details of 
the discussion and votes had upon the different 
measures of the compromise. Suffice it to say, 
that there was enough patriotism to pass them, 
and [f trust there is enouch left to sustainthem. | 
can think of no one measure contained therein 
which, if taken separately, would not meet with 
decided and violent opposition. I regret as sin- 
cerely as any man, that, as a whoie, they do not 
meet the approbation of all parties, North, South, 
East, and West. But, sir, they are the lawof the 
land, and, as such, [ doubt not will be observed. 
I care not for the threats of ultra-Southern men 
any more than [ do for the raving of Northern 
fanatics, and my only regret is, that they should 
command so much consideration. ‘ 

The fanaticism of the North, persisting in its 
wild schemes of domestic intervention with South- 
ern institutions, has more than once brought this 
Republic to the verge of dissolution, the conse- 
quence of which has been to excite the jealousy 
and indignation of the South, and abridge the 
limited liberties of the slave. This is a faet too 
well known to be denied; for who has failed to 
see that the chains of slavery are more firmly 
riveted now than they were twenty years ago? 

This is an argument which I think should be 
sufficient to induce those of the North, whose 
philanthropy teaches them that there is a higher 
law, to cease their interference, to cease this aci- 
tation. If it is an evil, itis one for which they 
are not responsible—a sore which, under their 
treatment, cannot be healed. 
light you will, and the conviction must 
home to every mind that Northern interference 
upon this subject is fraught with nothing good; 
and permit me to say to you, gentlemen of the 
North, if you desire that this Union should be 
preserved, and the condition of the slave amelior- 
ated, cease this agitation, and turn your sympa- 
thies to a channel nearer home, and let your 
efforts and purpose be to relieve the thousand pit- 
iable objects which throng the streets of your own 
cities, 

Iam devoted to the principles of the party of 
which [Tam an humble member; and it is to be 
regretted that we cannot unite upon this great 
measure of adjustment, so as to present an un- 
broken front in the approaching conflict; for it 
will require all of our vigilance, and all of our 
efforts, to disarm those who, without principles, 
endeavor to shield themselves behind breastworks 
not of their own construction. I regret the dis- 
sensions which have so recently occurred, and can 
only hope that the Whig Convention which is 


Look at it in what 


come 


soon to assemble, will erecta platform upon which 


all of us can stand united as a band of brothers. 


* Let’s consult and be agreed, 
The doctors say, now’s not the time to bleed.” 


Sr 


Ho. or Reps. 


But when we see the recklessness of some who 
assume to be the leaders and organs of the Dem- 
ocratic party, we are ready to exclaim, O lem- 
pera! O mores! Whilst we are amused at their 
assumptions, we are diseusted with their devices. 
it has been but a few days since that this House 
was called upon to listen to the most spasmodic 
effort of rhetoric ever displayed upon this floor, 
man attempt to prove that upon the suecess of 
Democratic measures was suspended the 
and happiness of the American people. Lallude 
to the honorable gentleman from Delaware, [Mr. 
Ripp.e. } 

He charges not only that the Whig party has 
been guilty of all this trouble and excitement, but 
that the Democratic party is entitled to the credit 
of having adjusted them. 


peac 


| e 


And in order to prove 
that the Democratic party did all that was done to 
secure the passage of the compromise, he arrays 
a column or two of figures of the votes of some 
of the Northern States upon the fugitive slave bill, 

Mr. Chairman, in boyhood, many an hour I 
have whiled away in the solution of riddles, and I 
would feelas fl were Cnvravre din business ot about 
the same magnitude if | were to undertake to an- 
swer all the arguments of the gentleman on this 
occasion, Does he suppose that the country is 
iwnorant of the facts connected with this matter? 
If so, and his object is to enlighten them, why 
does he not—oecupying a to which the 
people look for light—with that fairness and man- 
liness which become an American statesman, state 
the facts as they exist? Why does he talk about 
the compromise as a Democratic measure, and, as 


position 


conclusive evidence upon that point, present the 
vote alone on the fugitive slave bill, and that, too, 
from the non-slaveholding States? If he intends 
to make one the test of the whole, why not let us 
see the votes both North and Does the 
rentleman mean to say that the Democratic party 
of the North are in favor of the fugitive slave law 
as an abstract question? If he does, | should like 
Every one knows that the 
majority of the Northern people, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, are opposed to the details of that law, but 
as one of a series of mensures, the adoption of 


South ? 


to see the evidence. 


which was considered necessary for the peace of 
the country, they are willing to acquiesce in, and 
have faithfully exeeuted. If he desires to know 
what party is most united upon the compromise, 
let him look to the vote of Southern Whigs when 
the measures were pending, and all subsequent 
tests; yet | claim for them no peculiar patriotism, 
but merely to show the injustice done them by 
rentlemen upon the other side. 

Mr. Chairman, | could wish that the two great 
parties would come back to those issues which 
have been made in by-gone times—-issues which 
were mere measures of policy, involving no ques- 
tion of property or constitutional prerogative. I 
know there have been efforts made to break down 
the barriers which separated them, and let them 
merge into one; but for my own part, sir, [ believe 
it best for the country 
to exist. 


that they should contmue 
But, sir, we are told that there are no 
parties now—nothing but factions without princi- 
ples upon which they can act as aunit. Sir, the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sterrens,] in his 
speech the other day, to which | listened with so 
much interest, and which elicited more attention 
than is usual in this Hall—a speech replete with 
eloquence, but, as | conceive, without sour d argzu- 
ment—stated in substance, that if the administra- 
tion of this Government were in the hands of either 
party as now arranged, it could not stand an hour, 
and therefore he was in favor of building up a 
third party to be christened the National Union 
party. Sir, I shall leave it to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber, to define the position 
of the Democratic party; but | would say to the 
gentleman from Georgia, if he wishes to stand 
with such a party as he has described—if he wishes 
to advance the interest of his country and promote 
the happiness of its people, let him return to the 
old Whig standard, beneath whose banner he has, 
in days past, rendered such eminent service. i 
would look upon the organization of a third party 
(a sectional party as it must be) asthe dawning of 
dissolution, to be averted as the saddest of all ca- 
lamities; and, sir, such a party wearing the name 
which is proposed to be given it, would be like 
* stealing the livery of Heaven to serve the Devil 
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in.” All my interests, all my sympathies, and all 
my affections are with the Southern people, but I 
love this Union more than I do any section, and 
there is no sacrifice compatible with honor, that I 
would not make to preserve it. [Lam devoted to 
the principles of my party, which are as immuta- 
ble and undying as the Republic itself. There is 
nothing in its name that holds me spell bound; 
and when its prineples are gone I will scorn to 
worship the empty substance that covered them. 

{ would say to my Whig brethren, if we do not 
mean to fight together, under the old Whig stand- 
ard, let’s strike the flag and disband the forces; if 
we do, then like men let us gird on the armor of 
political warfare, and, marching forth shoulder to 
shoulder to do battle in a common cause, resolve 
never to Jay down our arms until we stack them 
to shout for victory. There is a responsibility 
attaching itself to our action, not confined within 
the walls of this Capitol, whether we give expres- 
sion to our sentiments in this Hall, or in the more 
secret deliberations of aCongressional caucus; and 
our constituents will, as they have a right to do, 
hold us to a strict accountability. 

We have in our ranks many worthy to be the 
standard-bearer of the great Whig army in the 
approaching contest. The North has its prefer- 
ences, the South and West theirs. We can com- 


promise principle and constitutional right, and yet | 


there are some, who, if we are permitted to judge 
by what they say and do, are unwilling to yield 
personal predilections, 

The present Executive, whose Administration 
has been marked with a degree of wisdom, pru- 
dence, and patriotism unsurpassed—ay, unequaled 
since the days of Washington—is eminently 
worthy to be our leader; and nothing would give 
me more pleasure than to see him rewarded by 
the approval and support of not only the Whig 
party, but the whole American people. 


It is not to be denied that he is the choice of the || 


Whigs of Kentucky aboveall men. They admire 
him as a statesman; they respect him as a man, 
and love him asa patriot; and no one has ever 
possessed their confidence to a greater degree. 

If he should be the choice of the Baltimore Whig 
Convention, his name will be echoed among the hills 


and valleys of Kentucky in notes of joy and glad- | 


ness; if another should be selected, although they 
may weep over his defeat, they cannot and will 
not forget their allegiance to party, or loyalty to 
principle. Although he attained his present ex- 
alted position through the inscrutable dispensa- 
tions of Providence, he has not yielded to the 
influences of an unexpected good fortune; but, with 
an eye single to his country’s honor and good, he 
has administered the Government with a view to 
their accomplishment alone. 

Although he was educated in the uncertain 
school of New York politics, he has planted him- 
self upon the broad platform of the Union, scorning 
to measure his acts by a sectional standard. When 
the compromise was passed, and the North, as 
with one voice, raised its opposition to some of 
those measures, he did not fail to bare his bosom 
to the storm, and declare that the Union should 
be preserved, and the laws executed. Nobly has 
he redeemed the pledge; and for it Kentucky de- 
sires to reward him. 

But, sir, there will be to him a consolation, if 
defeated, greater than can be conferred by power 
or position, and it is that he will be able, in laying 
down the robes of office, to transmit to his chil- 
dren an honored name and a spotless reputation. 

Can it be doubted that Webster, at the men- 


tion of whose name every American heart beats | 


proud, would, if nominated, receive the support 
of every Kentucky Whig?—the coadjutor of those 
who assisted in bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween the different sections of this Union, hecon- 
tributed as much as any living man to allay the 
prejudices of his own people, and rivet more 
closely the bonds of our national Union. 

He is the expounder and defender of the Con- 
stitution, which is the true basis of American free- 
dom, and the proudest monument of political 
genius. So long as there is a heart to appreciate 
greatness, his opinions will be respected and cher- 
ished, and wherever our language is read, the ful- 
minations of his eloquence will be heard. 

‘There is another name freely used in connection 
with the Presidency, which J desire briefly to no- 


ae Re 
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tice, for several reasons. I allude to Winfield 
Scott—Ist. To answer some of the charges which 
have been made against him upon this floor, not 
that he is my favorite for the highest office in the 
gift of the American people, but because 1 know 
the insinuations, whether directly or indirectly 
made, are false, and intended only to affect his 
prospects for the nomination and election; and 
secondly, to state under what circumstances he 
and his friends may expect the support of the 
people of Kentucky, which State I have the honor 
in part to represent. I say people, because his 
support will not be confined to party, if, as I have 
every reason to believe, he will plant himself 
firmly and unequivocally upon the broad platform 
of the Union, the Compromise, and the Constitu- 
tion. In the samespeech to which I have alluded 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, he says: ‘I 
‘feel authorized to say in the most unqualified 
*‘ manner that there is not a candidate for the next 
‘Presidency in the Democratic ranks who is not 
‘heart and soul in favor of the compromise meas- 
‘ures as they are—in favor of the faithful execu- 
‘tion of the fugitive slave law, against its modifica- 
‘tion or repeal. I defy any gentleman on the 
‘Whig side of this House to say as much for 
‘ General Scott.”’ 

I dare to say that General Scott is as good a 
compromise man as the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Potk,] and a far better one than his 
choice for the Presidency. 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for one moment? In addition to what! said a few 
weeks ago, 1 am now gratified to be able to state 
that I believe every aspirant in the Democratic par- 
ty for the nomination at Baltimore, has written a 
letter in which he takes the ground that he will 
veto any alteration, modification, or change of the 
Are you authorized to say 
that General Scott will do the same thing? I am 
authorized to state that this declaration has been 
put in black and white by all the Democratic aspir- | 
ants. Will General Scott make the same decla- 
ration? 

Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman desires an 
answer I will give it to him most cheerfully. I | 
trust that General Scott will never make any such 


declaration, for time may prove that alterations | 


are necessary to secure its efficiency. 

Mr. POLK. lam satisfied. 

Mr. WHITE. It isnot Whig doctrine to take 
such a position. I believe that General Scott is 
incapable of writing a Kane or Nicholson letter. 
The old hero has never takena position of 54° 40’, 
from which he has been compelled to beat a dis- 
graceful retreat. 

Mr. POLK. lam not certain that I distinctly | 
understood the character of the gentleman’s re- 
marks. I wish to knowif the gentleman intends 
to cast a slur atall upon the reputation or stand- 
ing of one, with whom I was closely allied? His 
public acts are open to criticism; but any remark 
involving a reflection upon his private character, I 
feel myself obligated to defend 

Mr. WHITE. Not by any means. I trust 
that the gentleman will not receive it as such. 

Mr. POLK. For | owe it to myself to repel 





mn such imputations. 
M 


r. WiilITE. The official acts of public men 
are public property, and as such, I claim the right 
to speak of them regardless of consequences, and 
with a full sense of the responsibility that may be | 
attached to them. 

{Cries of ‘* That is right!”’ ** That is right!’’] 

Mr. POLK. Ido not pretend to deny to the 
gentleman the privilege he claims, and | claim the 
same right with a full view of all the responsi- 
bility of whatever may follow, to stand prepared 
to defend the memory and character of the man; 
and I will do it in the face of every consequence 
which it may involve. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman can receive my 
disclaimer or not, just as he pleases. I have 
made it as I believed became a gentleman. I told 
him that I intended to cast no personal reflection 
upon the dead. 

Mr. POLK. If the gentleman says so, I wish | 
that to be distinctly understood, in order that | 


what has transpired may be properly appreciated. | 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, | endeavored to | 
answera similar question whilst the gentleman was 


speaking, and if 1 had had the time, 1 would then |) 
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have given my reasons for stating that I felt author. 
ized to say that General Scott was Opposed to 
alterations of any of the measures contained na, 
compromise. I did it from impressions | Midiee 
ceived from frequent conversations [ had held ie 
him upon that subject—conversations, it is pong 
which were private, but not confidential. | = 
since that time had other conversations w 
upon the same subject, and [ take pleasure 
ing that he confirms what I then stated. 

Sir, [ never doubted General Scott's positio 

"i Sition 
nor do I believe any one else does who has take, 
the trouble to inquire of him what his opinions ar. 
Warm in his fond affections for his country. ), 
has spent a life of devoted service to its interes. 

Educated a statesman his patriotism prompic, 
him to pursue the more arduous duties of a gsold'... 
upon the frozen snows of the North, in the swamne 
of the South, or among the chaparrals of Mexico, 
whenever or wherever his country called, prompy|y 
has he obeyed the summons. .f 

And, sir, is it supposed that he could forsake 
that flag which he has borne in triumph on 5 
many hard-fought fields? 

If you ask where are the evidences of his loys 
and attachment to those colors, beneath whose 
ample folds every one calling himself an Ameri- 
can citizen may repose in security, go read the 
history of your country for the last forty years, 
and you will find the name of Winfield Sep; 
written in letters of living light upon its brightes: 
pages. Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa attest his 
early devotion to his country’s flag, whose for. 
tunes he has followed through good and evil re. 
port. Go tothe hard-fought fields of Mexico, and 
there, kneeling upon ground consecrated by the 
blood of slaughtered thousands, ask whether the 
hero of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec, 
which were but bloody traces to the gates of the 
capital, fought beneath a black sectional flag, or 
was it the stars and stripes which subsequently 
waved from its ruined walls? Methinks a voice 
might be heard from the spirit land, crying Shame! 
shame! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the permission of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wuire,) | will 
make a few remarks. It seems to me singular 
that the peculiar Southern defenders of General 
Scott should so much delight to give a meaning to 
a remark that I made in my speech, that was gen- 
eral in its application, distort it, and apply it to 
General Scott. If the gentleman had listened to 
the delivery of my speech, or had he read my re- 
marks as published, he would not have made that 
assertion. In my speech, alluded to by the gen- 
tleman, I stated that I had, on my return home, 
declared to my constituents my intention to ad- 
here to the compromise measures: and that, if 
General Winfield Scott did not choose to publicly 
indorse those measures, and he should be the 
Whig candidate, and the Democratic candidate 
was publicly pledged to maintain those measures, 
that I would support him. I further remarked, 
what I now say, if, when I look over the presi- 
dential field, I should see a black, sectional rag 
unfurled by one of the standard-bearers, and the 
national standasd unfurled by another standard: 
bearer, that I would take position under the n- 
tional standard. This remark was general, and 
not applied to any particular individual. I now 
declare, that if General Scott chooses to dash to 
the ground the glorious national banner, and be- 
comes the mum candidate of sectionalists ant 
Abolitionists, I shall scorn to enlist under the 
black, sectional rag. 

Mr. WHITE. [am delighted to hear the ger- 
tleman’s remarks. They were intended for the 
whole of mankind in general, and not Gener! 
Scott in particular. 

Sir, he knows no section less than his country: 
and if he should be elected, it will be his aim 
bring back the old ship of State to her anciet! 
moorings, from which she has been drifting '0° 
twenty years. He has trod her decks too long © 
abandon her in the hour of peril. Her cargo's' 
precious, freighted, as she is, with the hopes 2"¢ 
destinies of American freedom, to be left to tht 
mercies of an uncertain sea, agitated by the ‘& 
structive elements of faction and fanaticism. But 
should the time ever come (which Heaven for)id 


7 I have 
ith him 


IN Say. 


| when, with her masts and sails riven and torn bY 


the tempest and the storm, she must sink beneat! 
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he boiling surges of party, when all others shall | 


wveleftthe wreck, the stars and stripes will be his 

winding sheet; and, wrapping himself closely 
within its ample folds, will exclaim, ** My coun- 
vy! my country! there is nothing left when thou 
art gone!” ‘ . ‘ 
" Ithas been intimated upon this floor, and else- 
where, that General Scott, if nominated by a Na- 
onal Convention, could not carry Kentucky. 
My reply to that allegation is, that it is a libel 
onthe Whig party of that State. I know that 
- has been qualified by my friend and colleague, 
‘Mr. MARSHALL, | and perhaps his qualifications 
1, not go too far, for reasons which he stated. 
| make the assertion upon the authority of the 
Whig State Convention, which met in Frankfort, 
i) February last. I will read the resolution touch- 
ng that subject: 

«10. Resolved, That Millard Fillmore, treading, as he has 
done, in the footsteps of Washington, both in his striet ob- 
eorvance of good faith towards foreign nations, at the same 
jme thathe has promptly asserted and maintained our own 
ngits, and in ‘taking care that the laws should be all faith 
(ily executed athome,’ has entitled himself to the gratitude 
und confidence of the people of the United States, as a wise 
datesman, a true patriot, and an honest man; and while the 
Whigs of Kentucky will cheerfully unite, and do their ut 
most for any nominee of the National Whig Convention, 
we present him to the consideration of that body, as a states 
man of such approved prudence, experience, firmness, and 
wisdom as would unite the entire Whig vote of Kentucky.” 

It will be seen that whilst they express a pref- 
erence for Millard Fillmore, they pledge the sup- 
port of the Whig party to the nominee of the 
Vhie National Convention; and let me here re- 
mark, that they have never yet made a pledge of 
that character which they have not redeemed. 
Their feelings have been too often outraged and 
violated, for any one to say that they forget their 
principles in their attachment to men. Sir, where 
isthe man, who, having observed the memorable 
events of 1840, has forgotten the dark veil of cha- 
grin and mortification which hung like a pall over 
Kentucky, when the result of the Harrisburg Con- 
vention was announced? She mourned the defeat 
of Cray, and a wail went up from her great Whig 
heartasthe cry of an orphaned nation. 
the time arrived when she was to uphold the ban- 
ner of Whig principles, or permit it to be trampled 
beneath the feet of its adversaries, with what a 
gallant spirit did she bear it through the fight, and 
the twenty thousand majority she gave to the hero 


But when | 


of Tippecanoe, is the foreshadowing of what she | 


will do for the hero of Lundy’s Lane. 
else may be said of her, it has never been charged 
that she Was wanting in gratitude. 
her border the fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis- 


Whatever | 
She has within | 


ers of those gallant youths who followed him to | 


the wars, to return no more—the friends of his 
orave companions in arms who have fallen in heaps 
sround him in defense of their country’s honor; 
and the memory of those who are gone, lingers as 
fresh in the recollection of those who survive, as 
the green grass that grows over their unmarked 
graves. The district | have the honor to repre- 
sent, isthe largest Whig district in the State, and 
% firm is it in its adhesion to principle, that it has 
received the significant cognomen of the Gibraltar 
district. For it, sir, I think I havea right to speak, 


only regretting that I cannot do justice to those | 


who sent me here. 


If Scott should be nominated, and his standard | 


erected upon the compromise platform, they will 
come from their mountain homesas did the heather- 


hidden warriors of Clan Alpine to the whistle of 
their chief, 


FINALITY OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS H. BAYLY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
ln rue House or RepreseENnTArTIves, 
May 25, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


Hate of the Union (Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, in the 


shair)on the invalid pension bill— 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: There have been two prop- 
‘sitions propounded in the debate during this ses- 
tion, which] desire to discuss. One is, that the 
fugitive slave law, like any other law of Congress, 
‘8 open to repeal; and the other is, that the com- 
Promise measures being the law of the land, res- 
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olutions to reaffirm them are idle, if not mis- 


_chievous. I utterly deny both these propositions. 


In the first place, I say that the fugitive slave law 


| was passed to execute a fundamental provision of 


the Constitution; and is an enactment which the 
Constitution requires. 1 maintain that Congress 
is under precisely the same obligation to pass all 
laws which are necessary to execute the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, as it is to abstain from 
the enactment of laws prohibited by it, and, that 
when one Congress has discharged its duty in this 
respect, and has passed a law necessary to exe- 
cute a provision of the Constitution, it is precisely 
as unconstitutional to repeal it, without accom- 
panying the repeal with a substitute equally efiect- 
ive, as it is to enact a law which the Constitution 


- absolutely forbids. The duties enjoined by the 


‘ 


' Constitution, as by the Decalogue, are as impera- 


tive as the acts forbidden. If I be right in these 
positions, | am certainly right in denying the 
proposition that you have a right to repeal the 
present law for the extradition of fugitive slaves, 
unless the very law making the repeal substi- 
tutes other provisions equally effective. 

The enemies of the fugitive slave law, or the 
most intelligent of them, seem to acquiesce in this; 
and hence, to excuse themselves, they have taken 
the position that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion referred to, imposes a duty upon the States, 
but confers no power upon the General Govern- 
ment; and that some of the details of the fugitive 
slave law are in conflict with the Constitution. I 
know, sir, that I might sufficiently answer these 
points by saying that the uniform practice of the 
Government, and the decisions of the courtsof last 
resort in most of the States, and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have decided other- 
wise. But, sir, it is not every man whoreads the 
decisions of the courts; therefore I desireto address 
myself for a short time to these propositions. 

The provision of the Constitution of the United 
States br the surrender of fugitive slaves, is in 
these words: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulauion therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 

This provision grew out of a distrust upon the 
part of the Southern people, of the disposition of 
those at the North to surrender up their fugitive 
slaves; and as the provision grew out of that 
distrust, it is absurd to suppose that the framers 
of the Constitution relied upon the Northern States 
to pass the necessary laws toexecuteit. It would 
have been an anomaly, particularly for such a 
body as that which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, in the same clause, to have ex- 
pressed distrust, and to have implied confidence. 
And, yet, to this conclusion all those must come 
who maintain that this clause only imposed a duty 
upon the States, and conferred no power of legis- 
lation upon the General Government. The plain 
and obvious meaning of the language of the clause 


| requires that when legislation is necessary Con- 


gress should act; but if there was any doubt about 
that, the circumstances under which the Constitu- 
tion was framed would remove it. 

We are told here now, that this provision of the 
Constitution of the United States is an odious one 
to Northern men, and that the execution of it is 
painful to them. I doubt not that such is the 
fact. The prevalence of such a feeling in the 


| North at the time that provision was ingrafied on 


the Constitution, made it necessary. Well, sir, if 
such was the case, would not Northern men them- 
selves have required, in putting that provision in 
the Constitution at the instance of Southern men, 
that they should be relieved to as large an extent 
as possible from the enforcement of it? If they 
had understood that this provision required that 
the Legislatures of the Northern States should 
enact the laws necessary to carry out the provis- 
ion, would not they have said: We wish to be free 
from this disagreeable duty to as large an extent 
as possible; if this thing is to be done, let it be 
done by the Congress of the United States, where 
the South, equally with the North, will be repre- 
sented, so that we may be relieved, as far as 
practicable, from the necessity of carrying out the 
provisiun ¢ 

Besides that, we all know, that in respect to 


this question of the delivery of fugitives from jus- 


'mand was 
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tice and service, there was just as much necessity 
of uniformity of legislation as there was in the 
case of bankruptey, naturalization, or in any 
other case. Would not convenience, and a sense 
of propriety alone on the part of all concerned, 
have suggested that the legislation upon this sub- 
ject should be uniform, which would have been 
impracticable if that legislation had been left to 
the several States? Take the case of fugitives 
from justice, the provision for the surrender of 
whom is in the same clause of the Constitution as 
that for the rendition of fugitive slaves. Could 
anything be more inconvenient than that a sepa- 
rate code should be consulted upon every demand? 
Would not ev erybody say that there is as great a 
necessity for uniformity of legislation in a case of 
that sort as there is ir respect, for instance, to the 
authentication of recuiGs from the several States? 

Do we not all know that the great defect in the 
Articles of Confederation which was sought to be 
remedied by the adoption of the Constitution was, 
that its decrees did not operate upon the people 
directly, but that it was dependent upon the sev- 
eral States to carry them out? When this defect 
was felt in other cases, would the framers of the 
Constitution have permitted it to remain in this 
case alone, which is the precise case in which all 
must have felt it would have been most embarass- 
ing? 

But, sir, my time will not allow me to present 
any more of these obvious, practical, common- 
sense views on thissubject. ‘These were the views 
of the President of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution. They were the views of the Third 
Congress which sat under the Constitution, com- 
posed, to a large extent, of the members who 
framed it. They are the views that have been 
entertained by every court before whom the ques- 
tion has ever come whose authority is entitled to 
any respect. 

Ve all know the origin of the law of 93. In 
1791 the Governor of Pennsylvania made a de- 
mand upon the Governor of Virginia for the sur- 
render of a fugitive from justice. When this de 
made, the Governor of Virginia 
questioned his authority, in the absence of law, to 
make any such surrender. The Constitution did 
not designate him as the officer to make the sur- 
render; nor did he think it devolved upon him as 
a State officer. In this case the Constitution is 
freer from difficulty than in the case of fugitive 
slaves, for it provides that the surrender is to be 
made upon the demand of the Executive of one 
State; it does not say that it is to be made upon the 
Executive of the other State, but still the inference 
might have been drawn that the authority making 
the demand, should be responded to by the corre- 
sponding authority in the State upon which the de- 
mand was made. Beverly Randolph, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia at that time, applied to his 
attorney general, Mr. Innis, whose character is so 
well known to this nation, and he gave the opin- 
ion, that in the absence of any law prescribing 
what officer it was whose duty it should be to 
make the surrender, the provision in the Consti- 
tution was u dead letter. 

The Governor of Virginia made this response 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania. He submitted 
the question to General Washington, and General 
Washington sent a message to Congress upon the 
subject. Congress took up that message, and 
concurring in the opinion of the attorney general 
of Virginia, they passed the law of ’93, prescribing 
the mode of proceeding in the delivering up of 
fugitives from justice and labor; and they did it 
almost unanimously. They thus decided that le- 
gislation was necessary to give life to this provision 


of the Constitution, in reference to both classes of 


fugitives, and they also decided, that that legisla- 
tion comes properly from Congress. 

Well, sir, as I have already said, that Congress 
was composed to a very large extent of members 
of the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
and the President was George Washington, who 
presided over that Convention; it might seem, 
therefore, that without referring to anything else, 
this might settle the question as to the necessity of 
legislation tofjve vitality to this principle of the 
Constitution, and as to the right and duty of Con- 
gress to enact the necessary laws. But what has 
been the practice of the country? I think I may 
safely say, that there is not a State in the Union 
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whose Governor at some time or other, without 
question from any quarter, has not rade a surren- 
+ sa of fucitives from justice ander this law of 93: 
and thus acquiesced in its constituttonality. And 
1 venture to say, that no such fugitive has ever been 
released upon habeas corpus upon the ground that 
the law was unconstitational, and the action of the 
Governor under it, was therefore unauthorized. 

‘The supreme court of Pennsylvania, when pre- 
sided over by the illustrious Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man, in the case of Wright vs. Deacon, decided 
it to be constitutional. In delivering the opimion 
of the court, he said: 


“ Whatever inay be our private opinions on the subject of 
slavery, itis well kuown that our Southern brethren would 
not have consented to become parties to a constitution, 
under which the United States have enjoyed so much 
prosperity, unless their property in slaves had been secured 
This constitution has been adopted by the free consent of 
the citizens of Pennsyleania; and it is the duty of every 
nian, Whatever may be his office or station, to give it a tair 
and candid coustruction.” 

Tie Chief Justice cites the provision in the 
second section of the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution, and observes: 

* Here is the principle: the fugitive is to be delivered up 
on claim of the master. Butit required a law to regulate 
the manner in which this principle should be reduced to 
practice. t Was necessary to establish some mode in 
which the clam should be made, and the fugitive be de 
livered up.’ 

The Judge then quotes the enactment on the 
subject by Congress, and concludes the opinion as 
follows: 

‘It plainly appears from the whole scope and tenor of 
the Constitution, aad act of Congress, that the fugitive was 
tobe delivered up on a summary proceeding, without the 
delay of a formal trial in a court of common law. But if 
he had really a right to freedom, that right was not im 
paired by this proceeding. He was placed justi e situa 
tion ia which he stood before he fled, and might prosecute 
ais right in the State to which he belonged.” 


To this opmion, which was pronounced in 1819, 
I ask the especial attention of the country, as in 
a few words it covers the whole ground. 

In the ease of Jack and Martin, Chief Justice 
Nelson, of New York, now of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, indulged in similar reasons. 
Hie said: 


«The counsel for the plaintiff in error contends, the mode 
of making the claim and of delivering up the tugitive, isa 
subject exclusively of State regulation, with which Con 
gress has no right tointerfere ; and. upon this view, the con 
stitutionality of the law of this State is souglit to be sus 
tained 

‘< Tt is material to look into the object of this clause of the 
Constitution, the evil to be guarded against, and the nature 
and character of the rights to be protected and entorced, 
in @eder to comprehend its meaning, and determine what 
powers, and to what extent, may be rightlully claimed 
under it | 

** At the adoption of the Constitution, a small minority of 
the States had abolished slavery within their limits, either 
by positive enactment or judicial adjudication; and the 
Southern States are known to have been more deeply tater 
ested in slave labor than those ef the North, where slavery 
yet to some extent existed, but where it must have been 
seen it would probably soon disappear. It was natural for 
that portion of the Union to fear that the latter States might, 
naderthe influence of this uuhappy and exeiting subject, be 
teinpted to adopt a course of legislation that would enbar 
rass the owners pursuing their tuyitive slaves, if not dis 
charge them from service, and invite eseape by affording a 
place of refuge. They already had some experience of the 
perplexities in this respect, under the Confederation, which 
contained no provision on the subject; and the serious and 
almost insurmountable difficulties that this species of prop 
erty oceasioned in the Convention, were well calculated to 
confirm their strongest apprehensions. ‘Te this source must | 
be attributed, no doubt, the provision of the Constitution, | 
and which directly meets the evil, by not only prohibiting 
the States frown enacting any regulation discharging the 
siave from service, but by directing that he shall be deliv 
ered up to the owner. [t implies a doubt whether they 
would, in the exercise of unrestrained power, regard the 
rights of the owner, or properly protect them by local legis 
lation. The object of the provision being thus palpable, it 
should receive a construction that will operate most effect 
ually to accompli-h the end consistent with the terms of it. 
This we may reasonably infer will be in accordance with 
the intent of the makers, and will regard, with becoming 
respect, the rights of those especially interested in its exe 
cution. Which power, then, was it intended should be 
charged with the duty of presoribing the mode in which this 
injunction of the Constitution should be carried into effect, 
and enforcing its execution—the States or Congress? It is 
very clear, if left to the former, the great purpose of the 
provision might be defeated, in spite of the Constitution. 
The States might omit any legislation on the subject, and 
thereby leave the owner without any known means by 
which to assert his rights; or they might so incumber and 
embarrass the prosecution of them, as ae. legislation 
on the subject would be tantamount to nial. That all 
this could not be done, or omitted, without disregarding the 
spirit of the Constitution is true, but the provision itself is 
iounded upon the assumption that without it the acknowl. || 
edged tights of the owners would not be observed or pro- | 


tected: it was made in express terms to guard against a pos- 


sible act of injustice by the State authorities. The idea 
that the framers of the Constitution intended to leave the 
regulation of this subject to the States, when the provision 
itself obviously sprung out of their fears of partial and un 
just legislation by the States, in respect to it, cannot readily 
be admitted. It would present an inconsistency of action, 
and an unskillfulness in the adaption of means for the end 
in view, too remarkable to have been overlooked by a much 
less wise body of men. They must naturally have seen 
and felt, that the spirit apprehended to exist in the States, 
which made this provision expedient, would be able to frus- 
trate its object in regulating the mode and manner of carry- 
ing it into effect; that the remedy of the evil and the secn- 
rity of rights would not be complete, unless this power was 
also vested in the National Government.”’ 


The case was taken to the court of last resort, 
and the decision of Judge Nelson was affirmed. 
sut Chancellor Wallworth took the ground which 
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is now insisted upon, that the clause of the Con- | 


stitution under discussion imposed a duty upon 
the States, but conferred no power upon the Gen- 
eral Government. But he told me, no longer ago 
than last winter, that he had yielded that opinion 
in deference to the decision of the Supreme Court. 


Sut, althouch he held the law of 93 unconstitu- | 


tional in delivering his opinion, he expressed 
some sensible views upon the subject of slavery, 
to which T call the attention of gentlemen from 
New York: 


‘“‘However much, therefore, we may deplore the existence | 


of slavery in any part of the Union, as a national as wellas 


a local evil, yet, as the right of the master to reclaim his | 


fugitive slave is secured to lim by the Federal Constitution, 
no good citizen, whose liberty and property is protected by 
that Constitution, will interfere to prevent this Provision 
from being carried into full effect, according to its spirit 
and effect; and even where the forins of law are resorted 
to for the purpose of evading the constitutional provision, 
or to delay the remedy of the master in obtaining a return 
ofhis fugitive slave, itis undoubtedly the right, and may 
become the duty, of the court in which any proceedings for 
that purpose are instituted, to set them aside, if they are 
not commenced and carried on in good faith, and upon 
probable grounds for believing that the claim of the master 
to the service of the supposed slave is invalid.’? 


In the case of the Commonwealth vs. Griffin, 


Chief Justice Parker, of Massachusetts, holds this 


language: 


“ This brings the case to a single point, whether the stat- 
ute of the United States, giving power to seize a slave with- 
outa warrant, is constitutional? It is ditlicult, in a case 
like this, for persons who are not inhabitants of slave-hold- 
ing States, to prevent prejudice from having too strong an 
effect on their minds. We must refleet, however, that 
the Constitution was made with some States, in which it 
would not oecur to the mind toinquire whether slaves were 
property. It was a very serious question when they came 
to make the Constitution, what should be done with their 
slaves. ‘They might have kept aloof from the Constitution, 
That instrument was a compromise. [t was a compact by 
which all are bound. We are to consider, then, what was 
the intention of the Constitution. The words of it were 
used outof delicacy, so as not to offend some in the Con- 
vention whose feclings were abhorrent to slavery; but we 
there entered into an agreement that slaves should be con- 
sidered as property. Slavery would still have continued, 
if no Constitution had been made. 

* The Constitution does not prescribe the mode of re- 
claiming a slave, but leaves itto be determined by Congress, 
Itis very clear that it was not intended that application 
should be rade tothe exeentive authority of the State. It 
is said that the act which Congress has passed on this sub- 
jeet, is contrary to the amendment of the Constitution, se- 
euring the people in their persons and property against 
seizures, &c., without a complaint upon oath. But allthe 
parts of the instrument are to be taken together. [tis very 
obvious that slaves are not parties tv the Constitution, and 
the amendment has relation to the parties. 

[tis said that when a seizure is made, it should be 
made contormahly to our laws. This does not follow from 
the Constitution; and the act of Congress says that the 
person to whom the service is due may seize, &c. Whether 
the statute is a harsh one, is not for usto determine. 





* But it is objected, that a person may inthis summary | 


manner seize a freeman. It may he so, but this would be 
attended with mischievous consequences to the person 
making the seizure.”’ 

We all know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has pronounced the law constitu- 
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it are summary and not according to the eres! 
tw ' 

rules of proceeding. There are no objections 

. . . m f 

its details, that | am aware, which are not Included 
under the general objection that the Proceediy 

" ; Cdines 

are summary and not in accordance with the rules 

of the common law. In answer to this, | will 

a tad ‘ —9 iil 

say, that the provision of the Constitution be 

templates summary proceedings. Such has = 

. . - ¢ ’ i 

the decision of the courts, as we have already 

. ¢ , 

seen, and such was the construction given to ths 

clause of the Constitution by Judge Story At 

page 676, volume 3, of his Commentaries upon the 

Constitution, he says: ; 

** This clause [the one providing for the recapture of 
gitive slaves] was introduced into the Constinition solely 
tor the benefit of the slaveholding States, to enabte thems 
reclaim their fugitive slaves who should have escaped int 
other States where slavery was not tolerated. The ways or 
such a provision under the Confederation was felt asa priey 
ous inconvemence by the slaveholding States, since ,, 
many States, no aid whatever would be allowed WO the 
owners, and sometimes, indeed, they met with open resics 
ance. Itis obvious that these provisions for the ary 
removal of fugitives of both classes contemplate summary 
ministerial proceedings, and not the ordinary course of iy 
dicial investigations, to ascertain whether the complaint be 
well founded, or the claim of ownership be established jy 
youd all legal controversy. In cases of Suspected crimes 
the guit or innocence of the party is to be made out at pi: 
trial, and not upon the preliminary inquiry whether he sjjq) 
be delivered up. All that would seem in such cases to jp 
necessary is, that there should be prime facie evidence be 
fore the executive authority to satisfy its judgment thay 
there is probable canse to believe the party guilty, such ae. 
upon an ordinary warrant, would justity his commitment for 
trial. 

** And in the cases of fugitive slaves, there would seem 
to be the same necessity of requiring only prima facie proots 
of ownership without putting the party to a formal asser. 
tion of his rights by a suitatthe common law. Congress 
appear to have acted upon this opinion ; and accordingly, 
in the statute upon this subject, have authorized summary 
proceedings betore a magistrate upon which he may grayt 
a Warrant for removal.”’ 


fu. 


St and 





And that such was the design, is palpably evi- 
dent from the proceedings of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution, It is evident that the 
question of freedom or slavery was never designed 
to be raised upon the application for the surrender 
of the fugitive from service, any more than the 
question of guilt or innocence is in the case of fu- 
gitives from justice. It would have been harsh 
and unjust had it been otherwise. The question 
of slavery in the one case, and of guilt in the other, 


| depends upon the law of the State from which the 


fugitive fled; to say nothing about the greater cou- 


| venience for the attendance of witnesses, where 
| eXact justice is wanted, the claimant of it of course 


would be safer before a tribunal well versed in the 
law of the place. A man witha bad case will 


stand a better chance before an incompetent tribu- 


nal, because he may benefit by its blunders; but 
aman with a good case is safer in the hands of a 
competent one, as a blunder fatal to him is less 
likely to occur. 

Supposing a Northern tribunal and a South- 
ern one equally impartial, (and in this connection 
we mustassume that they are so,) before which one 
would a negro really free stand the best chance 


' for a decision in his favor? Suppose the case of 
a negro really free in Virginia, but who had es- 
-caped from a man holding him as a slave, and for 


many years had held him and treated him as 4 


_ slave without question from any one, and that his 
| father had so held and treated him, and his right 


tional; but as the gentleman from New York [Mr. | 


iLoyp] and others have assailed that court, and 
attempted to destroy confidence in its decision, } 


nave, from choice, refer:ed to the decisions of | 


other jurists, for whose decisions, | presume, he 
has more respect. 

[ could multiply references to similar opinions 
almost indefinitely; but it is useless. Those I 
have referred to are of the highest authority, and 
are entitled to the most profound respect. 

The other objections to this law grow out of its 
details. I shall not refer to them one by one, be- 
cause my time will not permit it, and because it is 
not necessary; for all of them resolve themselves 
into one point, which is, that the proceedings under 


! 


to freedom depended upon a question of fact, to 
be proved by witnesses—such, for instance, 0s 
whether he was born before or after a particular 
date, (and such questions frequently arise )—where 
would the negro have the best chance for justice, 
in Massachusetts or the place of his nativity: 
The claimant could take on his witnesses. But 
how could the negro compel the attendance of his’ 
In Virginia, hecan do it without reward to the 
witness, or fee to the officer summoning him. Is 
such the case in Massachusetts? Can her courts 


| compel witnesses to attend from Virginia? Oreven 


in Virginia, to appear without fee before a com- 
missioner to take depositions? Sir, our laws 
Virginia afford facilities to a negro in asserting 4 
claim to freedom greater than are allowed while 
men in any case. If any person conceives him- 
self illegally held as a slave, our laws provide that 
he may complain to any judge or justice of the 
peace; who, in such cases, is required to order the 
sheriff'of the county to take the complainant imme 
diately into custody, and to safely keep him atthe 
expense of the person claiming to be the owner, 
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atl he give bond with security in double the value 


e negro, supposing him to beaslave, that he 
‘hall be forthcoming at the trial before such court 
~ the complainant may elect, and in the mean 
ag iwllow him reasonable opportunity to pre- 
The law also requires that the 

++ shall assign him counsel, who, without re- 
4. shall aid him in prosecuting his suit. And 
- courts always consult the wishes of the negro 
assigning him counsel; and the result almost 
avariably is, that he has eminent counsel. The 
w also provides that he shall have, free of costs, 





as 
ume to 
are for trial. 


“a 
wart, 


iW 
nee ; , 
se ( f witnesses; that his case shall be a priv- 


ye on the docket; that it shall be tried by 


»*s o ASM . j . } 
ful process, services Ot oTncers, and attena- 


lezed 01 

iury free from exception; and that the complain- 

-* hall not be embarrassed by legal technical- 

‘ies, in the event the jury find in his favor, they are 

suthorized to find fi r him damages for the detention; 
] 


snd the courl 1s required lo award him the dainages 


sna 


and cosis. 
Now, just here let me say a word to those gen- 
S ' ' - . ' 
emer VW ho charge that the fugitive slave law offers 4 


- _o oe > » th, . 
ribe of five dollars in each case to the com- 








l 
er to make the surrender of an allered 
slave. Our law offers a bribe, if gentle- 

men choose to call it such, of twenty times, and 

nlore than twenty times of that sum to all the 
oincers of the court to set him iree, If the neszro 
is found to be a slave, the counsel, sheriff, wit- 
nesses, clerk, everybody, lose their fees. Butif he 


. | ‘ ~ +t } . 
s found to be a free man, ont of the damages and 
‘2 t ; bate 2 : 
costs awarded him, every body is paid, including 
the cou sel; and I have known some of the latter, 


- } . P 
from that source, and the volu itary service of the 


nezro aitel wards, to get } retty round f es. 
Now, sir, tell me in what Northern State he can 
aveall these facilities in assertine his right to 





If impartial justice, and not fanatical 


utrage, be the object, tell meif it be not better, 


freedom. 


even for the negro, that he should be sent before 
’ . ! 


tribunals where all these safecuards are thrown 


around him ? 
But suppose 


yersons can better appreciate 


another case, which prejudiced 


. 
law 1s concerned, it is the Same case, Suppose 


the same negro should be seized m Georgia—and 


it isasupposable case, for some of our free nezroes 
| ] +} ; y ’ 
rotothe South; | have known them to go to New 
Yleans—-where would he stand the best cl 
Urieans—Wwhere wot ne stand tne eS cnance 
forhis freedom. The Georgia tribunals are as 


npartial as those of Virginia. But would the 


negro have as fair a chance for justice far away 
from t athome? At the 
tine of the formation of the Constitution, nearly 


ill the States were slaveholding 


1@ piace Of his birth as 


therefore, the Georgia case would have been the 
generalone. Laws similar to those of Virginia | 
exist in all the slaveholding States. 

Besides the facilities afforded the negro in suits 
for freedom by our law, the tribunals, in adminis- 
tering it, have always given the negro the benefit 
of all doubts. Our court of appeals, in at least 
one case, carried this, in my opinion, to an un- 
warrantable extent. In that case, where the iden- 
tical negro was concerned, they decided one way 
when the controversy was hetween claimants of 
him as property, and a different way when the 
sultwas one for freedom; and leaning *‘ in favor 
of liberty,’ they allowed proceedings to be had 
which they would have refused in any other case. 

Well; then, might Chief Jus‘ice Tilghman, of 
Pennsylvania, say: ‘*If he (the fugitive) had 
‘really a right to freedom, that right was not im- 
‘ nosed by this proceeding, (the issuing of the war- 
‘rant for his surrender.) He was placed just in 
‘the situation in which Re stood before he fled, | 
‘and might prosecute his right in the State to 
‘which he belonged.” : 

Well, then, might Judge Washington, in a case | 
which came before him in Philadelphia, in which | 
the fugitive offered to show that, by the laws of 

irginia, from which he admitted he had fled, he | 
was free, respond, **1 am well acquainted with 
P laws of Virginia, and the character of her 

ourts; and if the fugitive be really entitled to 
‘freedom, he can establish it better in Virginia 
than here.”? 

If there could be any doubt that the question of 
freedom or slavery in the case of fugitives from 
abor, any more than the question of guilt or inno- 


sence in the case of a fugitive from justice, does |! sponsible people. He contends that the very fact | 
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At that time, || 


Finality of the Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Bayly, of 


not arise on the application for the surrender of 
him, it would be removed by the proceedings of 
the Convention which framed the Constitution. 

On the 29th of August, 1787, the following proj 
osition was proposed, and unanimously adopted: 

“if any person bound to service or labor. in any of the 
United States, shall escape into another State, he or she 
shall not be discharged from such service or tabor, in con 
sequence of any regulation subsist'ng in the State to which 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
claiming their service or labor.” 


. . . : 

The Committee on Revision, proposed the fol- 
lowing in lieu of it: 

** No person legally held to service or labor, in one State. 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of regulations 
subsisting therein, be discharged from such service or labor. 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.’ 


yw 


The word *‘ legally’? was stricken out by the 
Convention; and after the word ** State’’ the words 
‘© under the laws thereof,”’ 

Will it be said, that if this be the law, that 
freemen at the North might be dragged from their 
families, and be forced to assert their freedom 
before the tribunal of another State, which would 
bea great hardship? Not greater than for an in- 
nocent man to be dragged from his family to be 
tried for a crime in another State—nor so creat 


inserted, 


In the case of the fugitive from justice, he would 
he law, whiel 
ind if he was found 
10 be innocent, he would have no redress. But if 
the negro is found to be a freeman, he would have 
his action against the person making the seizure. 
In the ease I have already referred to, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, of Massachusetts, said: ' 

** But it is objected, thata person may, in this summary 


manner, -eize a freeman But this would be attended 


with mischievous consequences to the person making the 
seizure.”’ 


not have the favor shown him, by t 
the fugitive from service has: 


Besides the civil action, in a case where the 
claimant has no pretenseof title, he could be crim 
inally prosecuted. 

Sir, the fear that freemen are to be seized under 
the fugitive slave law is imaginary. It is almost 
impossible that any other thana slave will ever be 
seized underit. This thing of capturing runaway 
necroes is not such a cheap, pleasant, and safe 
thing to life and limb, that men will freely go into 
it. The difficulties, the expense, and the danger 
of it is such, that I do not believe that one master 
in a thousand would ever attempt to catch a run- 
away slave, except for the sake of the example to 
those at home. Kidnapping a free negro would 
not accomplish this. There has never been but 


| one mistake made in the surrender of an alleced 


fugitive; and in that case, the moment the negro 
was carried to the claimant, he disavowed him. 
And it must always be so. Every Southern 
man’s overseers and neighbors know his negroes, 
and if he were to attempt to go to the North, kid- 
nap a Northern free negro, and keep him upon his 
place, he would be lynched first, and sent to the 
penitentiary afterwards; as would any one who 
would attempt to bring to the South, for traffic, 
such anegro. There is not a planter inthe South 
who would have a Northern free negro on his plant- 
ation for four times his value. Our laws, under 
severe penalties, prohibit their being brought by 
others, or coming themselves, into the Southern 
States. 

The idea, therefore, that anv other than slaves 
will ever be seized under this law, is idle: and to 
their surrender we have a clear and explicit con- 
stitutional right, and the denial of which does not 
benefit the North, although it injures us. On the 
contrary, it benefits them as well as us. I infer 
this from the fact that their legislation shows that 
they do not regard the negroes as a desirable pop- 
ulation. ; 

But, it has been said upon this floor very fre- 
quentiv, and especially by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Froyp,] that this law is odious: 
that its provisions are stringent; that thev are re- 
pugnant to Northern feeling, and therefore we 
need not expect this law to be executed. Well, 
sir, if they are stringent, why are they so? Is it 
not because the action of the Northern people and 
their Legislatures have made stringent laws neces- 
sary? And it does not lie in their mouths to ob- 
ject to the stringency of them. 

He has ingeniously reasoned that the officers 
| who are authorized to execute these laws are irre- 
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wom 
that a man will undertake to execute these laws, 
proves that he is an indifferent character. He 





s vs the execution of their laws are left to the 


sheriffs and constables who are chosen for theu 


fitness—who have given bonds for the faithful dis- 
i And he intimates that the 
execution of this law ought to be intrusted to 


, 
ir dutles, 


em He is right. That wasthe view taken by 
be early legislators of the cour y, who imposed 
the execution of as many of the laws of the 
United States as possible, uy on the State officers, 
with the statesman-like view of preventing a con- 
fliet between State and Federal officers, and by 
consequence between the States and the Genera! 


Government. The law of 1793 was, as all our 


aws then were, framed with that view. But did 
notthe Legislature of the gentleman’s own State 
Pass, al d have not the Le ris es of most of 
the N rwrthel states sssed laws proh Dliting the 
officers of that Sta e, under severe penaltie s, fr m 
acti » SO kt to make the enforcement of the law 
of li 3 absolutely i Ipossil ‘ Did they not vy 
evisiation nullify that lay if, then, complaints 
ire made that the execution of these laws is not 
intrusted to the State officers, I say it has become 
matter of necessity that their executi should 
usted to others, and that necessity 1s not 

é ~ of the action of the South; al d it di es 
not lie in the mouths of Northern men to con- 
demn what their conduct has made indispensable 
RB , as to the severi y of these provisions, and 
is heir summary character: They are not more 
evere, or more sumimary, than are those for the 
lelivery ef fugi ives from j stice There are two 
lasses of fugitives from justice, for the surrender 
of w n our laws pre vide Under the treaty of 
Washington, itis provided that certain fugitives 


ty i 


fram Great Britain and her dominions to this 
country shall be delivered up; and they are su 
rendered under similar rules and regulations to 
those provided for in the delivery of fugitive 


slaves, and the laws are execu ed by precisely 


the same persons. Yet, why.are there no com 
plaints th t white men are thus summarily deliy 
ered up, when they ] ive led from a land of op- 
ression to one ¢ erty Why are the com 
} nts m of ( ira ter of those proceedings 
confined to e delivery of fugitive slaves alone? 
Is i CAL , in the case of the fugitive slave, it 
I impossi le 5, 18 | | ve wh, that there can be 
YT tle ha better opportunities, ten 

times over. of ascertaining his right to freedom in 
ny « ie Southern States, than the fugnive from 
istice h in establishing his innocence either in 


Northern States. 


Now, sir, | do not mean to.come here to say 


ind of 


hat the repeal of the fugitive slave law, without 
the substitution of another equally effective, will 
lead to the dissolution of this Union. I do not 
mean to say that, because I know that there i8, 
amongst a ore at many persons, a disp sition to 


lauch at the idea that there is any danger of that 
result: but I do come here to prove it to such men 
as are rational upon that point. 

In the lantuage of the Supreme Court of the 
United State 


** Historically it is well known that the object of this 
clause was to secure to the citizens of the slaveholding 
States the complete right and title of ownership in their 
slaves, as property, in every State of the Union into which 
they mivht escape from the State where they were held in 
eervitude. The full recognition of this rightand title wae 


indispensable to the security of this species of property in 
all the slaveholding States; and, indecd, was ao vital to the 
preservation of their domestic interests and institutions 
that it cannot he doubted that it constituted a fundamental 


article, without which the Union could not } e been formed 


Its true design was to guord against the doctrines and prin 


r iple S prevalent in the nou-slaveholding States, by pr nt 
ing them from intermeddling with, or obstructing, or abol- 


ishing the rights of owners of slaves.’’ 


And, in the language Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man, already quoted— 
‘* Whatever may be our private opinions on the subject 


of slavery, it is well known that our Southern brethren 


would not have cousented to become part to a Conetita 


tion under which the United States has enjoyed so much 


prosperity, unless their property in slaves had been se 
cured.*? 


When the Constitution of the United States was 
formed, there was not the same necessity for a 
provision to guarantee the surrender of fugitive 
slaves as there is now. At that time all the States 
of the Union, with the single exception of Massa- 
chusetts, were slaveholding. Between the slave- 
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holding States there has never been any great 
necessity for this provision. The provision grew 
out of the forecast of our fathers, who saw that 
the Northern States would gradually become non- 
slaveholding States. If we were all to have re- 
mained slaveholding States, there never would 
have been any necessity for any such law. The 
necessity in prospect, however, at that time, was 
vo obvious that it was insisted upon asa sine qua 
non, and the Constitution would not have been 
formed but for it. Do gentlemen suppose that 
when the necessity for it has greatly augmented, 
that the South is so insensible to its rights, that 
they will agree now to give up the provision 
which they insisted upon as a sine qua non at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution? Sir, 
they not only will not submit to this thing, be- 
cause they will find their rights to their slave 
property, and their domestic peace, to be insecure 
vy the repeal of that law; but they will do it for 
another and a higher reason. They would find 
by such action that no confidence is to be put in 
constitutional guarantees. They would find thatall 
the laws of society, under the influence of fanati- 
cism, could be set at defiance; and all friends of lib- 
erty, regulated by law, would see that they were 
in an unfortunate political alliance; and they would 
be swift to dissolve it. 

The House knows that I am no disunionist. 
Even in my own State, I have been accused of hav- 
ing too great an idolatry for the Union, and of a wil- 
lingness to submit to things I ought not, to sustain 
it. I come not here to threaten gentlemen, but to 
reason with them. I have already shown that the 
right of the Southern people to have their run- 
away slaves delivered up to them, is a clear, well- 
defined, and not adisputed right. If itis withheld 
by those who have, in the most solemn manner, 
agreed to secure it, what ought the South to do? 
With your knowledge of our feelings—I am not 
speaking of yours—with your knowledge of our 
feelings, what ought we with those feelings to do? 
Change our position, and what would you do? I 
will take an illustration: at the time of the form- 
ation of the Constitution, the North, then as now, 


were averse to the increase of slavery, by the im- | 


portation of slaves; they desired the abolition of 
the foreign slave trade. A portion of the South 
were unwilling that it should be abolished. But 
it was agreed that Congress should have the power 
to prohibit the importation of slaves after 1808. 
The Constitution of the United States does not re- 
quire, that the importation of them shall be pro- 
hibited after that time; but still I am free to admit 
that such was the understanding on all hands. 
Now, suppose the South had a majority in the two 
Houses of Congress, and should, in despite of this 
common understanding—not as in the case of the 
fugitive slave law, in spite of the express provision 
of the Constitution—but in spite of this under- 
standing should repeal thelaw forbidding the foreign 
slave trade. The demand for slaves exceeds the 
supply; and this retards the growth of new slave 
States. There is room in Texas alone for a mil- 
lion or more of them than she has. Well, suppose 
we had a majority in the two Houses; and, with 


the avoWed object of increasing our political pre- | 


ponderance in the Union, we should repeal the 
prohibition of the importation of slaves, and at the 
same time prohibit the migration of white per- 
sons, what would the North say? Would they 
stand it? No, sir—no! And if they would, they 
ought not. Do they suppose that we would be 
submissive in a more flagrant case? Gentlemen, 
think of it. Do not say to us, You have not the 
voies to do this. So we have not. Butin a case 
where the Constitution is concerned, a majority 
does not give right. The very object of written 
consututions is to protect minorities. 

Sir, there have been several vital conflicts be- 
tween the North and the South. On each recur- 
rence of them there has been an increased residu- 
um of discontent left, both at the North and the 
South. There was much discontent with the 
Missouri compromise, more with the tariff com- 
promise, and the sting which is still felt, notwith- 
standing the late pacification, is greater than on 
either of those occasions. 


to feel in common, and what is more, do, toa large 
extent, feel in common. Let the country beware 
of those who tell them there is no danger of a dis- 


We all know this. In | 


consequence of it men are estranged, who ought || 





solution of the Union, and of all the dire calami- 
ties which will follow in its train. 


The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Froyp,] 


Finality of the Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Bayly, of Virginia. 


| 


and others, tell us that this law is an odious one: | 


disagreeable to be executed. 


There are few laws 
that are not so. 


The very necessity for laws, to | 


a great extent, grows out of the fact that it is dis- | 


agreeable to good men to force bad mento do their 
duty. You want no laws to compel a man to do 
what is agreeable; but laws are necessary tocom- 
pel men to do whatis right, although disagreeable. 
The necessity for laws grows out of the disagree- 
ableness of the performance of the duties enjoined. 
Does any judge pronounce the sentence of death, 
or any jury find a verdict of condemnation from 
pleasure? It is painful to do it, and hence the law 
makes it the duty of some one to do it, so that the 
rights of society shall be respected. And, indeed, 
in civil suits there are few judgments which are 
pronounced that are not to force men to do what 
is disagreeable to them; and the execution of 
which judgments, therefore, by those to whom 
their execution is intrusted, cannot be very agree- 
able. ; 

Sir, gentlemen talk about the law being dis- 
agreeable, and that they will not execute it because 
they do not like this or that provision, or some 
other provision in the law. What law is it that 
is acceptable to everybody? Take that master- 
work of statesmanship, the Constitution of the 
United States. How many men, if they had to 
frame it according to their own notions, would 
have agreed to all of it precisely as it is? Sir, it 
is not*one of those negative pictures which, when 
viewed by artists, none see much to admire, yet 
which none would propose to alter, but it is one of 
those magnificent works of art which, when criti- 
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lock. The prelates complained of this practice to tho P 
liament assembled at Merton, in the twentieth of tyis K of 
and desired that the municipal law might be rendereg tg, 
formable w the canon, but received from all —_ 


the nobij 
the memorable reply, ‘ Nolumus leges Anglia mutare} 
We WILL NOT CHANGE THE LAWS or ENGLaNp.”” ™ 


Now, sir, what has made this famous response 
memorable and brought it down to us throyeh , 
track of six hundred years? It has the eminent 
loyalty to British law, and the firmness exhibited 
in it that has embalmed it forever. 

During the time of Henry the II1., under his 
encouragement, England was infested with fo. 
eigners. They wished to substitute the canopy 
law for the common law. They never hesitated 
to expresstheir abhorrence of the laws of England 
When these laws were at any time appealed to jn 
opposition to their wrongs, they scrupled not to 
reply, ‘* What did the English laws signify to the) 
They minded them not.’ And at that time, too, a 
now, the higher-law doctrine met with coun. 
nance not only with the prelates, but with others 
in authority, Under these circumstances, the 
British Parliament felt it due to themselves, oy 
the first occasion which presented itself, as unir- 
, portant as undoubtedly it was in every other re. 
| spect, not to content themselves with merely neg- 

lecting, or declining to act upon the proposition 
to disturb the British law, but to rebuke that ar. 
tempt with sternness. If they had reasoned as 


duces 


|| some do now, they would have said: Suppose 


cised by precise persons, each one would sug- | 
rest some alteration, and yet all the others would | 


demur to the precise one he would suggest. 


I come now, sir, to the second proposition I | 


laid down. They tell us that the compromise 


measures are the law of the land, and until there | 


is a proposition to repeal them that it is idle if not 
mischievous to talk about reaffirming them. So 


did not think our English or American ancestors, | 


and so have not thought any people. Whatwas 


Magna Charta? Coketells us * that it is declara- | 


‘tory of ancient law and liberty in England, no- 
‘adding any new freedom nor taking away any lawt 
‘ ful duties, but only a repetition of former privi- 
‘leges which time or oppression had brought into 
‘disuse.’” Some gentlemen of the present cay 


/ had they lived then, would have said, * Why, 


these things are the laws of England already; it is 
true we distrust that the authorities of the country 
will observe them, but they are the laws of the 


land, and why require that their authority shall | 


be reaffirmed ?”’ 

So did not think the sturdy Barons of England. 
Several successive Kings were made to reaffirm it, 
and Lord Coke tells us that up to his time that Mag- 


|! the United 


na Chartaand the Charta Foresta ** have been con- | 


firmed, established, and commanded to be put in ex- 
ecution by thirty-two acts of Parliament in all.” 
Why was this done? In the first instance it was 
only declaratory of existing rights; and on the 


last occasion upon which they were ‘* commanded | 
to be put in execution,” they had already been re- | 


affirmed thirty-one times before! 

What wasit that has brought down to us through 
a period of near six centuries, the memorable re- 
sjionse of the British Lords and Commons, to the 


Prelates, in the time of Henry the Third: ** Nolu- | 


mus leges “Anglia mutare?’? The occasion upon 


which that famous response was made, was only 


important so far as the fixed will of the Parliament, 
on a principle, was concerned. The precise bill 
before them was not very important. 


Hume thus describes it: 


“There had been great disputes between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical courts, concerning bastardy. The com- 
mon law had deemed all those to be bastards who were 
born before wedlock ; by the canon law they were legiti- 
mate; and when any dispute of inheritance arose, it had 
formerly been usual for the civil courts to issue writs to the 
spiritual, directing them to inquire into the legitimacy of 
the person. The bishop always returned an answer agree- 
able to the canon law, though contrary to the municipal 
law of the Kingdom. For this reason, the civil courts had 


|| changed the terms of their writ; and, instead of requiring 


the spiritual courts to make inquisition concerning the le- 
gitimacy of the person, they only proposed the simple 
question of fact, whether he were born before or after wed- 


| these prelates have petitioned us to change our 
laws: what eare we? They are the laws, and that 
is enough. But so did not reason those men, the 
response of whom has lived for six hundred years, 
/ and will live for ever. They put down disloyalty 
to British law, by saying sternly, ‘* We will not 
change the lars of England !’’ That was a resolu- 
tion of finality in respect to the attempt to substi- 
tute the canon law for the common law. All | 
have ever wanted was a similar resolution against 
the attempts to substitute “the higher law”’ for 
the Constitution of the United States. Sir, in 
many respects there is a strong analogy between 
the circumstances under which that memorable 
response of the British barons was made, and 
those at present existing with us, under which we 
| have made a similar response. 
Then there were aliens in birth, aliens in lan- 
guage, and aliens in feeling, at work to undermine 
the fundamental principles of the English Consti- 
' tution. Those who are at work to undermine our 

institutions, though not aliens in birth, though not 
aliens in language, are as much aliens in every 
feeling of loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States as any of those in the time of Henry III. 
were to the institutions of England. When those 
people were pointed to the laws of England, they 
said, ** What are the laws of England to us? we 
despise them.’’ This precise answer is made in 
respect to our Constitution, by this other class of 
aliens. They say, ** What is the Constitution of 
tates to us? it is a covenant with 
hell.’”? These aliens to our Constitutionare more 
| despicable than those of the time of Henry Ill., 
for the very reason that, not being aliens in birth 
or language, they are equally so in feeling. 

There are other analogies between the two ocea- 

sions. The civil courts of England very properly 
changed the form of their proceedings when |t 
was necessary to execute their laws. We very 
properly changed the forms of our proceedings 
when it was necessary to execute the Constitution 
of the United States. They left only to the eccle- 
siastics ‘‘ the simple question of facts.”” We, as 
| I have already shown, leave to the Northern tribu- 

nals in the case of fugitiyes, ** a simple question of 
| fact.”’ 

Will it be said that I am exaggerating the case 
before us in comparing it with Magna Charta and 
the memorable response of the Parliament of 
Merton? Sir, the only parts of the compromise 
which are not finally executed is the fugitive slave 
law, and the laws erecting territorial governments; 
the principle that lies at the foundation of the first 
of which is, that Congress shall pass all laws, no 
matter how disagreeable the duty, necessary to €X- 
 ecute the Constitution; and the principle ingrafted 
| upon the territorial laws is, that the people thereof 
| shall have the unconditional right, when they are 
| 


prepared to come into the Union as a State, to 
| make their own local constitution and laws, with- 
out being subject to any restrictions imposed by 


1852. 
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Congressional authority. Now, sir, I say, there 
is nothing in Magna Charta more vital to English- 
men than these principles aretous. The first is 
the life of the Constitution—as necessary to keep 
it in action as the engine is, for the same purpose, 
to the steamboat. Phe last was considered by our 
ancestors 8O vital, that they waged a seven years’ 
war of unparalleled suffering to vindicate it. These 
gre the great principles which I want to see re- 
afirmed as often as they are brought into dispute. 


Just 80 often I am ready to declare it to be the | 
duty of Congress to enforce the Constitution, and || 
to maintain the laws necessary for that purpose; || 


and that those upon whose constituents laws are 
not to operate, shall not pass laws for the govern- 
ment of those who are the only persons that have 
no voice in their enactment, 

In 1798, Virginia passed her celebrated resolu- 
tions of that year. ‘There was a good deal of vio- 
lent opposition to them in Virginia, and still more 
elsewhere. Several of the States responded to 
them. In Virginia, the canvass was very animated; 
and the succeeding election turned upon the issue 
thus raised. At the next session of 1799, they 
were reaffirmed, as: they have been constantly 
since whenever they have been brought in ques- 
tion. Well, sir, our late Congressional elections 


turned upon the finality of the compromise. Had | 


not the country a right to know in an authorita- 


tive and positive form what was the result of that 


trial at the bar of the public? 


Iam not one of those who will go before the | 


country and say that the slavery question has been 
ended by the compromise measures. I should be 
an unfaithful sentinel on the watch-tower, if I were 
to say any such thing. Our dangers are not over, 
byany means. If that settlement is enforced faith- 
fully and truly, all will be well as far as the sub- 
ject of slavery is concerned. Let the two great 
parties, in the next presidential election, stake 


themselves upon their maintenance, and the dis- | 


turbers of the public peace will find their safety in 
greeting these machinations. But, until this is 
done, our dangers are not over. 

Sir, that monster which has ens about 
and disturbing the public peace of "late years, re- 
ceived its death-blow in the compromise meas- 
ures. Bat before it received that blow, it had 


won its way, like a pestilence which walks in | 


darkness, into almost every hole and corner of 
he Union, and left its accursed eggs behind it. 
Let the patriots everywhere hunt them out, and 
by one gentle stamp of their feet they may crush 
them forever. But only let them bask in the sun- 
shine, they will hatch into life, and raise hideous 
reptiles which will defile the very ground upon 
which they crawl. I do not allude tg the past, in 
reference to these measures. My dealings are 
with the future. I see the dangers which are in 
store for my country, if there be any countenance 


given to this disposition to undermine the funda- 


mental principles of the Constitution. 

There were other points to which [ intended to 
address myself, but I will not now. I therefore 
yield the floor. 


DEFICIENBY BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


Monpay, May 31, 1852. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
entitled “* An act to, supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year cade 
Sth of June, 1852,’ the question being, “ Shall 
the bill pass??? . 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I am very reluctant to delay 


action upon this bill even for an hour; neither am | 
I anxious, personally, to speak on the subject, but 


it has been suggested to. me that, perhaps, it is a 
with which I act, to say something in reply to the 
Speech of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Pearce.} I am impelled to it, also, by higher 
motives than a desire for mere personal vindication 

am unwilling that such abuses as some of those 
which [ have pointed out, should be passed over 
as lightly as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


ape seems disposed to do; for, in mv opinion, 


—- which I owe to myself, and to the party | 
1 


they affect the vital energies of the Constitution. 
I need not say that] shall speak of the Senator 
from Maryland with the kindest and most respect- 
ful feelings. Indeed, sir, as I shall be forced to 

| express my dissatisfaction with the modein which 
he has treated some of the evils to which I have 
adverted, I feel it to be due to him to say, that in 
the general, | have found him disposed to retrench 
extravagances, and to reform abuses. I believe 

| that if the Finance Committee had had the benefit 
of his assistance in preparing and presenting to the 
Senate this bill, for its consideration, he would 
have taken a very different view of my objects, 
and the purport of what I said in relation to it. I 
believe, in that event, that he, too, would have 
warmed to the work, and that we should have had, 
not his opposition, but his assistance in the efforts 
which we were making to reform abuses. 

Mr. President, when this bill was taken up, I 
felt it to be my duty to accompany it with some 
remarks to the Senate. It had been opposed in 
the House of Representatives by many of my 
own personal and political friends; it was opposed 
by a leading and distinguished friend of the Ad- 
ministration itself, and objections had been made 
to it, which, if well taken, were fatal in their char- 
acter; and inasmuch as | believed that some defi- 
ciency bill ought to pass, it appeared to me that it 

| behooved me to meet these objections. It was 
urged that if we passed a deficiency bill, the Ex- 
ecutive might, without authority of law, appro- 
priate money, and thus compel us to make good 
the deficiencies thus created; and it was also fur- 
ther urged, that if we made good this deficiency, 
occasioned in part, at least, as was believed, by 
| the extravagance of the Administration, Congress 
would become responsible for that extravagance. 
I showed, sir, when this bill was up, that in rela- 
tion to so much of it as was absolutely necessary, 
that is to say, the appropriation for the Quarter- 


ized, by the law of 1820, to contract obligations 
cama 

to the other objects of the bill, it was not indis- 
pensable that they should be passed now; nor had 
any expenditures been made for them, as yet, by 
the Executive without authority of law, but that 
perhaps, under the circumstances, it was better for 


Treasury, that we should pay them now rather 
than put off these payments to the next fiscal 


| year; that if we did not appropriate the money, | 


| the Executive would not pay these demands. To 
| illustrate the proposition still further, I instanced 
| the appropriation for a dry-duck in California, 
| for which, if we do not make provision now, the 
demand will not be paid until next year out of the 
| regular appropriations which will be made for the 
| service of that fiscal year. In order to meet that 
| objection, that Congress would become responsible 
| for the extravagance of the Administration, if they 
| supplied these déficiencies, I endeavored to define 
i the relations of Congress and of the Executive to 
|| the subject of appropriations. I showed that 
|| appropriations which were proper in their char- 
} acter might be made by Congress, and yet that 
|| these appropriations might be wasted and abused 
| by the mode in which the Executive expended 
| them; but there might be cases—not that in all 
| cases it would be our duty—but that there might 
| be cases, such as are shown in connection with 
| this bill, in which it would be our duty to make 
| good deficiencies thus occasioned, as, for instance, 
it would be better to supply deficiencits in order 
to enable the Quartermaster’s Department to per- 
form its legitimate functions and duties than to 
i} deny them the means of transportation, forage, 
i} and subsistence. And in selecting the instances 
by which I illustrated my theory of the responsi- 
bility of the Executive and of Congress on the 
subject of appropriations, [ selected them, not from 
imagination, but from history; and I referred to 
facts which are not only undisputed as yet, but 
which are indisputable. 
| But it has been said, that if in any cases we thus 
make good the deficiencies when they are occa- 
sioned by extravagance in the Administration, 
what means shall we have to restrain the Exec- 
| utive from the perpetration of similar abuses here- 


master’s Department, the Executive was author- | 


the amount appropriated; that in relation | 


all parties, seeing that we had the money in the | 


| after? I did not pretend to give all the remeties, | 
but I suggested one of them. I stated that the 
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I believed we never had had an Executive who 
would be inmsensible to public opinion. | did not 
suppose that I was thus giving the slightest cause 
of offense to the Executive. Neither did | mean 
to be understood as holding up the conduct of Uie 
Executive with an invitation to the people to turn 
them outof office. I did not suppose that the only 
motive which operated on the mind of the Exec- 
utive to attempt to meet the requireme nts of public 
opinion, was a desire to seek something more at 
their hands; but I presumed that all persans who 
were elected to office would feel some respect for 
the opinions and wishes of those who had put them 
there. Why should I appeal to any one with such 
a view as seems to be intimated, and to whom 
should I appeal to put them out of office? 
party seems to have repudiated it. Should J appeal 
to the Democratic party? There surely was no 
danger that the Democrats would insist upon con- 
tinuing this Administration in power. But it was 
not with such views that I referred to that fact, 
but it was to illustrate what I believed to be the 
theory, of the Constitution in regard to the relations 
of the Executive and of Congress to the subject of 


rere 


ltsown 


aut, in the prosecution of my subject—and I 


confined myself to the topics of the deficiency bill 
—I stated, that I thought I saw circumstantial and 
positive evidence of extravagance in the disburse- 
ments of the Quartermaster’s Department. I 
pointed out that evidence, and I stated that | en- 
deavored to ascertain, as it was my duty to do, 
what was the amount of the deficiencies for which 
we ought to provide; and that, in prosecuting this 
research, I found there were insuperable obstacles 
in my way; | found that the public accounts were, 
in some instances, five years in arrear; and that it 
was impossible that I, or any one, could state the 
real amount of the deficiencies for which provision 
may have to be made. I also stated the fact, that, 
in my investigations of this subject, I had dis- 
covered a system of abuses and a series of prac- 
tices, in relation to the surplus fund, and to the 
power of transfer, by which, in my opinion, the 
vower of Congress over the appropriations was 
yeing taken away, and vested in the Executive; 
and I considered it my duty to point out these 
abuses. I did not seek to make any particular 
Administration responsible for them; on the con- 
trary, where they occurred first among my own 
friends, I mentioned the fact. Upon this subject 
I was striking not at Administrations, but at what 
I conceived to be a system of abuses, and what I 
think I can demonstrate before I am done, to be 
practices of the most alarming character. But I 
had no sooner taken my seat than the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] whose absence we all so 
much regret, with a vehemence unwonted to him, 
told us that the Administration had friends which 
were able to defend it, both here and elsewhere. 
Sir, he need not have said that. We knew that 
it had him for a friend, and that he was able to 
defend whatever was defensible, both here and else- 
where. 


The Senator from Kentucky also [Mr. Unper- 


woop] rose, with a warmth not common to him; 
but before he concluded, his natural candor led him 
to something very like a confession of judgment 
in the case; and last, though not least, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] made a long, an 
elaborate, and able defense of the general conduct 
of the Administration. 


Well, Mr. President, I had made a simple nar- 


rative of facts; I indulged in no harsh and imvid- 
ious spirit of comment, but stated facts which were 
undisputed and undisputable, unless the records 
themselves are falsified. Why, then, did gentle- 
men start at the page of history, or shrink from 
the record? Did they not convict themselves in 
so doing? Who is responsible for’ the record? 
NotI, but they whose actions made itup. They 


themselves, and their friends, are responsible; and 
if they must complain, let them complain of them, 
and not of me. i 
' and why is this Administration, so anxious to set 
themselves up for trial on the occasion ? I did not 
place them upon thestand. If I had been disposed 


gut, sir, why is the Whig party, 


to go into a general assault on the Whig party, I 
| would not have confined myself to the topics of 
| this bill, or to one Administration; for] do not 
‘admit the propriety of that sort of defense, by 
‘ey touch the frame-work of the Government— || abuses could be exhibited to the people, and that || which the Whig party,in the capacity of Fillmore 
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W higs, seem disposed to throw off all the respon- 
sibility of the Taylor administration, and vice 
versa. Sir, they are’ responsible for both, and 
more responsible, if possible, for him whom they 


Vice President; and if I had been disposed to go 
into a general assault upon the party, | should 
have commenced with its ad vent to power; I should 
have opened at that page of its history which re- 
cords its interference in regard to the introduction 
of California asa free State of this Union; I should 
have dwelt upon that chapter, which, in my sec- 
tion of the country, no man can read without an 
emotion of indignation. 

I say, too, sir, that if [ had designed to make a 
general assault on the Administration, [ should 
not have confined myself, as I did, to one Depart- 
ment in that Administration, or to one branch of 
that Department. I should have entered into ail 
the Departments; for, inmy opinion, there is not 
one of them impeccable or invulnerable; but I did 
not desire then to enlarge the field of debate be- 
yond the proper boundaries, nor do I wish to do 
so now. If only wish to make good the position 
I then took. If this Administration is so anx¥ous 
to be tried, it can have that office performed for it 
by those who are ranked among its friends, with- 
out any appeal to its enefthies. Let the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Manevm] be placed in 
the chair, and let the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Sewarp] be called on as prosecutor, and if 
the chairman does not overrule the plea of ** not 


| 
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| 


elected President than for him whom they elected | 


guilty’’ as unnecessary, superfluous, absurd, and | 


contrary to the universal sense of mankind, I 
veriture to say he will find some other mode of 
pronouncing a judgment so’summary as to dis- 
ense with all necessity for interference by the 
Diesabbratie party! Let them settle their disputes 
among themselves, and then they may not be ne- 


cessitated to throw themselves on their enemies | 


to obtain a fair trial. 

But it is not my purpose to go into that matter 
now; I did not intend it before, nor will I now 
enlarge the field of debate in that direction. 

I come now to the instances to which I have 


referred, as illustrating abuses and extravagances | 


on the part of the Executive, which Congress 
could neither foresee nor provide against, and I 
will notice the comments made upon them by the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Prarce.] In se- 
lecting these instances, I referred to the escort fur- 
nished to Mr. Collyer, the collector, amounting to 
something like $36,000. [| might have referred to 
a letter of the Secretary of War, in which they 
were ordered to furnish transportation and sub- 
sistence to Mr. Wilson, the Indian agegt, and I 
might have referred to the items of expenditure, 
to show how this sum was swelled up. 

But the Senator from Maryland said that the 
troops would have been under the necessity of 
going at any rate, and that, therefore, this sum 
should not have been charged as the expense re- 
sulting from the escortof Mr. Collyer. Laddressed 
a letter to General Jesup, in answer to which he 
says that he charged nothing for the escort as far 
as Santa Fé, because the troops would have gone 
to that point in any event; but that he had charged 
from that place, because none of the troops would 
have gone beyond it, except as an escort to Mr. 
Collyer. He says that a part of the property fur- 
nished Mr. Collyer, it is now ascertained, was 
turned over in California to Lieutenants Conch and 
Murray, but in a condition which rendered it al- 
most valueless. How does the Senator from Ma- 
ryland meet that statement? He says that similar 
things have been done by former Administrations. 
Suppose that has been the case; is that an ex- 
cuse? Is this an abuse, or is it not? If he says 
it is not, then we will try conclusions on that sub- 
ject. If he says it is, itis no answef to show that 
such things have been done by other Administra- 
tions. But he was unfortunate in the instances 
which he selected. He says General Lane was 
furnished with an escort. I have seen General 
Lane, and the history of that matter is this: He 
was told that at a certain period of the year, it 
would be necessary for a company to go from 


Fort Leavenworth to San Francisco, and that he | 
could travel with it. When he reached the place | 


from which the expedition was expected to start, 
he was told by the captain of the company that it 
was too early in the season for them to start, as 


4 
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there would be a difficulty in subsisting them. 
General Lane said that if he could have twenty- 
four men, he would take them across the plains to 
San Franciscoin safety. They gave him the men; 
he furnished his own mules, and he and another 
man, by the aid of their rifles, subsisted the men 
on their march toSan Francisco. When he reached 
San Francisco, he had to pay a hundred dollars 
for « passage to the mouth of the Columbia river; 
and when he reached the Columbia river, he pur- 
chased a canoe and “ paddled his own canoe”’ to 
Oregon City. Such was the advent of Governor 


| Lane to his post, stemming his way alone and 


against the current, to assist in laying the-foun- 
dations of future empire in those distant regions. 

How was it in relation to Mr. Weller? Gen- 
eral Jesup informs me that it was important and 
absolutely necessary, in the opinion of Mr. Polk, 
to have Mr. Weller on the spot, to act with refer- 


ence to fixing the boundary at a certain time, and 


that he was afraid, if he was not there in time, the 
Mexicans might make it an excuse for violating 
the treaty or embarrassing him in its execution. 
The only mode of getting him there in time 
which seemed practicable, was to send him ina 
steamer, Which was at the command of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, to Chagres. Not only, 
then, was this a special service requiring an ex- 
wraordinary provision, but the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, I believe, requires the Government 
to furnish an escort to the boundary commission. 

But, Mr. President, I will not proceed further 
into these matters. Sir, what have they to do 
with the case? Does the Senator from Maryland 
mean to say that his party will reform no abuses? 
Does he mean to say, that they will continue all 
that they may find in existence—that if he can 
only show a vested right, or a proscriptive use in 
abuses, they will be considered as the subject of 
a valuable property? Sir, if this be the position 
of the party, then the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Unperwoop] would demonstrate mathemat- 
ically that they were not fit to be placed in power, 
because if they reformed no abuses, then the 
Democratic abuses which they continued, in addi- 
tion to their own large stock, would certainly be 
greater than the Democratic abuses alone. Now, 
sir, I ask if such a defense is not worse, far 


|| worse, than any attack which I could have made 


| upon the Administration or the party ? 


But, Mr. President, I referred to instances of 
extravagance in the Quartermaster’s Department. 
I showed that the expenditure in that department 
had vastly increased; that in California alone, these 
expenses were nearly as much as were the whole 
expenses of the department in the year 1845; 
that instead of making the troops assist in cover- 
ing and subsisting themselves, they were erecting 
barracks in California with lumber at a cost of $500 
per thousand feet; and transporting provisions by 
such a route to New Mexico, as cost twenty-one or 
twenty-two cents per pound, after making allow- 
ances for losses by climate; that they had posted the 


| troops in places where they had to pay the highest 


possible prices for fuel and torage, instead of placing 
them where they could have resorted tothe native 
timber for the purpose of erecting their barracks, 
and to the native grass for forage. I did not refer 
to the factto which the Senator from Maryland 
himself adverted, as :f that helped the character of 
his friends for economy—that they had a vast 
number of civilemployees who swelled enormous- 
ly this expenditure. I showed, upon the authority 
of Colonel Swords, that they had charged large 
amounts for forage, where others who had trav- 


_ ersed the same routes, had subsisted their horses on 


| 


the natural grasses of the country. 
estimate, according to which they were accustomed 
to pay for forage in California, and the lowest 


amount estimated for was $20 per month per | 
head, and in some instances as much as $40 per | 


month per head. I showed, too, that the command- 
ing officer of one of these posts, in a letter of the 
preceding year, had said that he had done without 


any forage, by using the natural grass found in | 
the country; and the only attempt to answer these || 


facts, was to deny that any forage had been used 
at that place at all. Then, sir, Pkare to say that 
such a denial falsifies the estimate and makes the 
matter worse, for I produced the estimate which 
was furnished to the Committee on Ways and 
Means—it was an estimate professedly based upon 
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Senate, 


| the prices last reported from the posts, as hay 

| been paid. Now, how did the Senator fro Mary. 
land meet these statements, vouched iy offic 

| records, and, as I believe, admitted by hiniself? t¢ 
he will insist upon viewing these facts jn their 
party relations, how can he escape the re : 

| bility for such abuses? He says, what 
know, that someof these practices have at | 
changed. 

If the Senator shows that Mr. Conrad chanoa 
what Mr. Crawford practiced, then, sir, he escang 
one horn of the dilemma, to be transferred on the 
other. If Mr. Conrad was right in changing them 
then Mr. Crawford was wrong in permitting them 
So that the Senator can only excuse the one by 
convicting the other. And whether My. Conrad 
was right in changing them, or Mr. Crawford j; 
permitting them, his party is responsible in both 
cases; for it furnished the Department with both 
Secretaries. But, in truth, Mr. Conrad was rich; 
in changing these things. I said as much in my 
opening speech; and when the Senator produced 

| evidence to show these changes, he only repeated 
what I myself had stated. [ not only gave hin 
credit for whatever reformS he had made, by: 
when constrained to censure, I did so in mild terms. 
and made, as [I suppose, all proper allowances fie 
the intrinsic difficulties of his case. 

I said that he had great difficulties to encounter 
in reforming the expenses of the Quartermaster’s 
Department; but, at the same time, I said that | 
thought there had been too much delay in making 
whatever reforms had been effected. | said, too, 
that I thoyght it probable that these changes had 
been made, in some measure, in consequence of 

| the criticisms made in Congress upon the extray- 
agance of the estimates. The Senator frora Mary- 
land, to show that that was not the case, referred 
to an order which | had produced, and which was 
made in January, 1851. @le said this could not 
have been occasioned by the criticism of Congress; 
which he considered as dating from the passage of 
the appropriation bills. This, sir, was the first 
of a series of,orders which dated after this. But 
why does ear date the influence of opin- 
ions in Congress from the time of the passage of 
the appropriation bills? Js he not aware that the 
Committee on Ways and Means had a corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of War early inthe 
session upon this very subject? They addressed 
him a letter requesting him to cut down his esti- 
mates. This he refused todo. They then in 
formed him that they meant to cut them dowi, 
and asked him to designate the items. ‘This also 
he refused to do. 

But the Senator from Maryland availed him- 
self of this-occasion to enter into a criticism on 
my use of the word ‘recently,’ and alleges that 
it has various significations according to the sub- 
ject in relation to which it is used. Upon this 
subject, he gave us a philological disquisition on 
the word; which, I must confess, appeared to me 
to be rather more curious than useful. I was 
speaking of certain reforms being recent; and I 
dae what I meant by the term, because I gave 

the precise date of the first act which looked to- 
wards reform, and which seems to have been the 
first which the Senator from Maryland himsel! 
found in the course of his researches. 1 could not 
therefore have possibly expressed myself with 
more precision and accuracy. a 

But the Senator says that this word ‘‘ recently 
is a ** comparative term;”’ that the phrase ** very 
recently,” or ** very lately,’? may mean one thing 

| or another, according to the subject-matter 0! 
which the person is speaking. So it may, Si, 
and I am obliged fo him for the information. He 
says that if you were speaking of the geologica! 
structure of the earth, a period of six centuries 
would be very recent. If you were speaking of 
|| the constitutional history of the United States, the 
|| tenth part of that time would be ancient—for our 

| whole existence, as an independent nation, has 
| only been about seventy-five years. 

All that is very true, sir, and I will remember 
my full license in the use of the term, if ever I am 
\| obliged on the floor of the Senate—which Heaven 
H forbid !—to speak on the subject of geological or 
|| paleontological eras, or of fossil remains, or of any 

of the aniediluvian membera of the great Saurin 
1 tribe. But what has a geological era to do with 
|| this subject? Does the Senator from Maryland 
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omplain that I did not allow the Administration 
, whole geological era for the purpose of reform- 
.¢ abuses? [A laugh.] -Sir, by that time we 
hall scarcely be fossil remains ourselves. ; 
“But, Mr. President, he gave us an excuse which, 
| must Says appeared to me to be far worse than 
anything which I said. Vhe first order looking 
‘wards reform which the Senator produced, was 
‘» Januaty, 1851, nearly two years after the Whig 
oarty came into power, and nearly five months 
ster Mr. Conrad’s appointment as Secretary of 
War. Now, the Senator, waiving ail responsibility 
f his party for its first Administration, rests his 
jefense upon Mr. Conrad’s acts alone, and excuses 
wis delay in part by attributing it to the agitation 
ta great and disturbing sectional question in 
Congress at the time. He says, ‘‘ It is not to be 
‘supposed that the Executive could have been in- 
‘attentive to those grave questions; that the mem- 
‘hers of the Administration should not have been 
‘anxiously employed in considering the conse- 
‘quences which might result from one course of 
‘conduct or another adopted by Congress.”’ In 
other words, that the Executive failed to perform 
is proper duties because we neglected to dis- 
charge ours. Does the Senator from Maryland 
nean to say that the pilot at the helm quailed when 
thestorm was atits height? Sir,that was the very 
neriod when he should have shown most presence 
fmifid; when he should have discharged his du- 
ties with most promptness and regularity, for the 
purpose of commanding the respect and atfections 
of the people for their Government. Now, it must 
be remembered that it was not 1, but the Senator 
fom Maryland, who said these things of the Ex- 
seutive and of the head of the War Department. 

| have shown, in my former remarks, that there 
nad been a great increase of expenditures. I have 
shown that the expenses of the Army proper, for 
year, amounted to about $875 per 
man, and that those of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone amounted to nearly $500 per cap- 
ita. But in 1845 the expense of the Army proper 
was about $364 50 per man, and in the Quarter- 
master’s Department somewhere abut $114 l4a 
head. In 1822, inder Mr. Calhoun’s administra- 
tion of the War Department, the whole expense 
Army proper was $299 46 per capita. (See 


. 
the last fiscal 





ine A 
Reports from War Department, Ist March, 1822.) 
So that the expense of the Army proper per man 
ismore than double what it was in 1845, and al- 
most thrice as great as in 1822; and the expense of 
the Quartermaster’s Department is greater per man 
than the whole expense of the Army proper in 
1845, and about as five to three when compared 
with the expenses per capita of the Army proper 
in 1822. Sen did the Senator meet this view of 
thecase? He says that the Army is much larger 
now than in 1845, and that the expenditure has, 
in consequence, been proportionately increased. 
Why, did not the honorable Senator perceive that 
the caleulatton which I made was as to the ex- 
pense per capita—that I gave the expenditure per 
man? Did not the Senator perceive that if the 
numbers of the Army were increased, the proper 
effect would be to diminish, instead of increasing, 
the relative per capita expense, because then the 
telative proportion of officers to the men would be 
diminished, and of course an officer costs more 
than the soldier. 

But upon a former occasion, Mr. President, I 
instituted another comparison, which, if possible, 
is still more striking, in relation to the relative 
economy of the two Administrations. I took a 
tabular statement, given by Mr. Corwin, to show 
the expenses of the Mexican war. Now, accord- 
ing to that statement for the years 1846, °47, and 
48, the average annual expenses, exclusive of the 
‘rust funds, expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and of payments for principal and interest 
of the public debt, were $45,729,888. But the es- 

‘mated expenditures on precisely similar items, 
(exciuding expenses for the Post Office trust funds 
and public debt,) for the present fiscal year, were, 
at the commencement of our session, $41,533,000. 
Since then, large additions have been proposed in 
this deficiency bill. It follows, then, that the 
‘verage annual expenses of the Administration | 
during three years of the Mexivan war, did not | 
exceed, by as much as .en per cent., the probable 
expenditures for the present fiscal yegr. Of course | 
| speak only of the items included in the Secre- | 
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tary’s table. The Senator from Maryland him- i 


self tells us that we had then ten additional regi- 
ments and seventy thousand volunteers in the 
field. Wehad more ships, too, in commission, 
and weall know that we occupied not only all the 


country which we now occupy, but vastly more, | 


for we held a large portion of Mexico. How does 
the Senator from Mar yland meet these facts of the 
case? He says that this is & great country; that 
it is no San Marino of a country. Certainly not; 
but this is no San Marino of an abuse, either. Sir, 
the abuse is as largeas the country, great as is the 
country, according to the estimate of the Senator 
from Maryland. Here is an expenditure of $875 
per man for the Army proper; $500, or something 
near it, perman in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and an estimated expenditure for the fiscal 
year, within something like ten per cent. of the 
average expenditure during the Mexican war, 
when we had, as the Senator from Maryland has 
said, seventy thousand volunteers in the field, be- 
sides ten additional regiments, and when we occu- 
vied not only the country which we now hold, 
but a large part of Mexico besides. 

But the Senator has deemed some speculations 
which I threw out upon a former occasion, as 
worthy of serious consideration and comment. | 
acknowledge that I did look very earnestly for the 
means of reform, when I saw how great an 
amount of expenditure we were incurring in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. I saw that, in the 
distant parts of this empire—as in Oregon and 
Culifornia, where everything is dear—it was cost- 
ing us a great deal to maintain the necessary de- 
fenses. I referred to a suggestion thrown out by 
General! Jesup, that, inasmuch as we are owners 
of these mineral lands, we could, perhaps, defend 
the country cheaper, and prevent desertion better 
by allowing the soldiery to work the mines, and 
by giving them part of the profits. I said that, 
in addition to these, the Pueblo Indians might, 
perhaps, be used as an auxiliary force, either to 
aid in working the mineral lands for a consider- 
ation, or to aid in repelling those hostile Indians 
who should attack the miners. The Senator says 
that suggestion came originally from the Secre- 
tary of War. This is true, and if it be deserving 
of any credit, that gentleman is entitled to the 
benefit of it; but hope he does not mean to com- 
plain that the credit of the maker has been im- 
paired by my indorsement of his note. 

But { threw out another suggestion, with which 
the Senator has dealt much more hardly. I said 
that, in most countries possessing distant frontier 
positions, the governments resorted to something 
like a military colonization; and it seemed to me 
that in California, Oregon, and, perhaps, New 
Mexico, we might resort to a somewhat similar 
system to make the public property and lands 
available to supply the means of defense for the 
country; and I referred, by way of illustration, 
to the examples of Austria and of ancient Rome. 

The Senator from Maryland says, that he read 
the work of Thanet upon Hungary during his 
sickness, and that the details of the system of mil- 
itary colonization which he found described there, 
would not suitus. Why does he enter into that 
inquiry ?—he can make no issue with me upon that 
subject. I said on a former occasion, ‘* | mention 
‘these facts, as instances of the modes in which 
‘ other nations conform their system of adminis- 
‘ tration to the circumstances of the case—not as 
‘examples to be strictly and exactly followed.” 
I admitted that the details of the system did not 
suit us, but suggested that something upon this 
principle might be found useful. But if the Sen- 
ator will insist upon discussing the Austrian sys- 
tem in all its details, I will say that he must have 
read that book with something of the sick man’s 
impatience, if he gathered from it that this mili- 
tary establishment was so small a matter, or that 
itis only useful as a sanitary cordon, or a cus- 
toms guard. 

The military frontier of Austria is one thousand 
miles in length, and forty or fifty broad—no such 
atch, according even to our American notions. 
It furnished, during the late Austrian wars, more 
than 100,000 men in line. They are amongst the 
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the horse and use the rifle. There were 35,000 of 
these men, under Radetzky, in the late Italian 
wars, and about as many more took part with the 
Ban of Creatia, in the Hungarian troubles; this, 
too, is the region of country which furnished those 
pandoors, whose feats in arms made their names 
so terrible during the seven years’ war. But is 
it true that we have never known anything of mil- 
itary colonization in our own experience ? How 
were Virginia and the State of Kentucky settled? 
Did not the pioneers go forward, when they de- 
sired to extend their settlements in the wilderness, 
and build stockade forts,in which they could sleep 
at night, or into which they might retreat from the 
Indians, when they came upon them in too great 
numbers to be met successfully in the open field? 
It is true that the Government did not impose, as 
acondition of settlement, any express terms re- 
quiring them to defend themselves, for any such 
condition was unnecessary, as it resulted from the 
nature of the case. If the Senator will refer to 
Marshall’s History of Kentucky, he will find an 
account of the laws passed by Virginia to encour- 
The preémption 
right to four hundred acres of land, at $2 25 per 
hundred acres, was given to every family that set- 
tled together in villages. And why was that, if it 
were hot to induce them to settle, in such a mode 
as would enable them to defend themselves, and 
save the Government from the expense of that de- 
fense? It would seem, sir, that there is something 
in the nature of such a provision which is suitable 
to the circumstances of our case. 

The Senator from Arkansas tells me that some 
of his constituents asked him to inquire of the 
War Department if facilities would be given to 
them to settle around our Western military posts, 
and if they would be encouraged to do so by the 
purchase of provisions and supplies from them 
for the troops. It seems to me that at some few 
posts further West, between Fort Leavenworth 
and Oregon, or New Mexico and California, some- 
thing might be made of this suggestion. Settle- 
ments muzht be encouraged in favorable positions 
along the routes of emigration, capable, with a 
very little military assistance, of defending them- 
selves, and of raising provisions to supply troops 
or emigrants if there were a demand for either 
These trains of emigrants do not re- 
quire, as I understand, a military force to defend 
them; they can defend themselves. But they 
would be benefited by such posts, where the 





purpose. 


| could refresh the weary, recruit their teams, repair 


their equipage, and find relief for theirsick. These 
posts might be of great service in governing the 
Indians, and save, perhaps, the expense of raising 
additional regiments, or of maintaining military 
establishments in that quarter at a great cost. 
Something might, perhaps, be thus done for the 
benefit of emigrants, and at a less costto the Gov- 
ernment than by furnishing additional regiments 
and establishing new military posts, to be com- 
posed exclusively of a paid soldiery. 

But why dwell further upon a mere speculation, 
and which I pronounced to be such at the time 
when I threw it out. I said that I held nobody 
responsible for not adopting it, and I do not now. 
I threw it out for whatever it was worth. But, 
sir, 1 said, in pursuing this subject, that I found it 
was impassible to ascertain the real amount of de- 
ficiencies, because I discovered that in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department there were accounts which 
were five years in arrears, and unsettled. I learn 
from a statement of the Third Auditor, that on 
the 23d of October, 1851, there were one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three accounts of three 
hundred and forty-three disbursing officers of the 


| Quartermaster’s Department, lying in his office 


most formidable troops of the world, and in the | 


late troubles, there were instances where their 
women took the field to-defend the line of the fron- 
tier; for even their women know how to manage 


unsettled; and I adverted to that state of things 
as being an enormous, and I thought an alarming 
abuse. I caid—and here the Senator did succeed 
in sustaining a mere verbal criticism—that there 
were accounts of ‘deficiencies’ from California. 
If I had paid particular attention to the phrasecl- 
ogy of the notes of the Reporter when correcting 
them, I should have changed the language so as 
to omit the word *‘ deficiencies,”’ as used in that 
connection. What! meant to say was, that ac- 
counts already in, and which were to come in, 
might show deficiencies not now appearing In any 
estimate. Whoever will look at my speech, wil! 
find that the idea I intended to convey was, that 
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there were accounts unsettled which might show 
deficiencies. I said: ‘* Accounts of deficiencies 
‘ have come in from California since this bill was 
‘reported, which would probably add largely to 
‘the amount already estimated.’’ And, again: ‘I 
‘ know, too, that there are many unsettled accounts 
‘that remain to be adjusted; but 1 do not know 
‘what they will disclose.”’ 

Now, sir, itis obvious that I meant that these 
accounts were unsettled, that I could not tell what 
they would disclose, but that I thought it proba- 
ble they would disclose deficiencies. And it turns 
out, remarkable enough, that the last account set- 
tled did disclose ‘a deficiency of $100,000. The 
last accounts of Major Allen which were settled, 


were for the years 1847, °48, °49, and the first | 
quarter of 1850, and they show a deficiency of | 


something like $105,000, occasioned, it is true, by 
the fact that they did not take into account thé 
civil fund, which yet remains to be settled. In Jan- 
uary 23d, 1852, they reported accounts for five 
quarters preceding which were yet unsettled; and 
in March, 1852, there was another account for the 
third quarter of 1851, which of course is still un- 
settled. ‘Thisis*‘ theunprecedented promptness”’ 
with which the Senator says the Quartermaster’s 
report came in under the present Administration. 
Is it not ‘true, then, that there are large ac- 
counts from California which are unsettled as yet, 


and which may disclose deficiencies—which may | 


disclose, indeed, facts of which no man can pre- 
tend to speak as yet? Have I not maintained, 
then, the real issue which I raised, and can the 
Senator from Maryland escape it by a mere verbal 
criticism ? 
more palpable case of mal-administration, where 
no improper motive is intended, (and I certainly 
charge nothing of that character upon either branch 
of the Administration,) than is found in the fact, 
that the accoufts of the agents of the great dis- 
bursing branch of the War Department are five 
years in arrears for settlement? I have adverted, 
also, to specific accounts, to show instances of the 
loose manner in which they are sometimes kept, 
as showing the legitimate consequences of the state 
of things in the Third Auditor’s office—a state 
of things for which, as I said before, [ do not 
blame him. For, with such force as he had, I be- 
lieve he has worked honestly and assiduously. 
The Senator from Maryland thought these were 
only occasional instances of error. I understand 


from the Third Auditor that they are so frequent, | 


and so great, as very much to increase the diffi- 
culty of the settlement of the accounts. Now, 
with the accounts of disbursing officers five years 
in arrears, how can Congress know the real state 
of the Treasury? How can the War Depart- 
ment know which officers are faithful and which 
are faithless to their trust? And what greater 
temptation can we offer to fraud and peculation 
on the part of disbursing officers, than such a 
prospect of impunity, arising from the want of 
prompt accountability? for they may well hope 
for a long delay, if not an entire escape from ex- 
posure, no matter what may be their fiscal delin- 
quencies. Surely I need not dwell upon such 
things as these, and the Senator from Maryland 
has not denied them, and he cannot excuse them. 

He says in relation to some of these matters, 
that the Secretary of War could not be expected 
to know them. I hope the Senator does not 
mean to say that the Secretary of War could not 
be expected to know that the accounts of the great 
disbursing bureau of his Department were five 
years in arrear! Tam sure that if that Senator 


had himself been at the head of that Department, | 


he would have known it, and found out a remedy 
long ago. Sir, when they found out that they 
were so much in arrear in a matter of so much 
importance, they ought to have called upon Con- 
gress for additional force, or have detailed aid 
from some of the other desks or bureaus; for I 
regard it as being indispensable to an honest and 
efficient administration of public affairs, that the 
accounts of the disbursing officers should be 
promptly and faithfully settled. 

It was in connection with this want of efficient 


organization somewhere in the Departments, Mr. | 


President, that I adverted to the fact of a resolu- 


tion having been sent by the Senate more than a | 


year ago to the Executive Departments, and that 


Now, sir, could | have presented a | 


| tion? 


the resolution was then unanswered. It was sent 
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recess to prepare an answer. They had failed to 
make any response up to the time when I was 
speaking. And what is the Senator’s answer? 
He seems to argue that the-resolution itself was 
idle and useless. He says that General McKay 
had passed a bill of that sort through the House, 
which failed in the Senate. Suppose that this 
was the case, is that any excuse for this Admin- 


istration’s failing for a whole year to answer an | 


inquiry addressed to it by this body? Now, if 
this commentary upon the merits of the resolution 
were not given as an excuse for the failure of the 


was it given? 
other issue raised by my speech. The facts of 
the case convict the Executive of a great neglect 
of duty, and if the Senator from Maryland is to 
be considered as offering their apology, they add 
to that neglect a position discourteous to the Sen- 
ate. 

At the commencement of this session, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of the Treasury complained, in 


Treasury, in relation to valuations. In January 
the Senate passed a resolution calling upon him 
for evidence in support of this assertion. 
assertion was made either with or without evi- 
dence. Ifhe had no evidence to support it, then 
he ought not to have made the charge. And if he 
had such evidence it ought to have been in the De- 
partment, or at least within his reach. Why, then, 
hase not sent it to us long ago, in response to 
our inquiry? Shall it be postponed until perhaps 
next year? And when the answer comes shall 
we be told that it was an idle and useless resolu- 
Sir, such excuses aggravate the neglect and 
discourtesy into a positive insult. 
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This | 


But, Mr. President, I come now to a series of | 


practices which I exposed upon a former occasion, 


and which I consider as affecting far more vitally, 
the interests of the country—aye, sir, even the 
Constitution itself—than all those other matters, 


of which I have been speaking; for I believe that | 


their ultimate effect must be to transfer the power 
of appropriating money from Congress to the Ex- 
ecutive. o 
restrict the approvriations for the Quartermaster’s 
service at the last session. 
Ways and Means, after having asked the assist- 


having been refused, cut down the estimates 
arbitrarily, and were sustained by the House. 
When the bill came to the Senate, the Secretary, 


[ showed the anxiety of Congress to | 


The Committee on | 


/ance of the Secretary of War in the work, and | 


as the Senator from Maryland states, applied to 


the Finance Committee for an additional appropri- 
ation of $729,000, which was not given, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to the Senator himself. The 
Secretary, however, did not mean to be thus foiled, 
but, by using the surplus of old appropriations— 


some of them more than two years old—and by | 


transferring them arbitrarily from one head to 
another, he drew from the Treasury $730,000. 
Here, sir, is a list of the appropriations thus used, 
and of the transfers thus made: 


Transfers made bv the authority of the twenty-third sec- | 


tion of the act of 26th August, 1842: 

Ist. On the 23d April, 1851, transferred from the appropri- 
ation account of pay of ten regiments regular troops, act 
Dd Mareh, 1B47 2c ncces scscsncces sepecceessecs $150,000 

Three months’ extra pay, per act 14th August, 


ROSG 6 pcccin bacceetcacces Soceseeecest eccteeeasts 380,000 
OR bénnisburess  seeese $00. 0h4 bu 6003 000m ennceeeewee 
To Quartermaster’s Department........ «$150,000 


"TOROS APNG oie oii. 6000s kc ccines 
Incidental expenses, Quartermaster’s De- 


PALTMENE... crccvccccsccccessevecsscess 50,000 
OSTROES . 5 accreccccandanipcepin ens one .»» 50,000 
OEE cece cacs cass $0860 vebe beteee sauet 530,000 


2d. On the 13th June, 1851, from three months’ 

extra pay, act 14th August, 1848...............9200,000 
To Quartermaster’s Department........ $100,000 
To transportation Army..... coeccccececs 100,000 


TY Tee eee 


But that was not the only instance of a misuse 
of old appropriations, and of the power of trans- 
fer—that is to say, in my opinion at least. A 


claim for compensation was made on the part of | 
the owners of the steamboat Watchman, for its || 
use in 1835 and 1836. This demand was pre- || 


Administration to answer the resolution, for what | 
It was entirely irrelevant to any | 


| priations by 


| quence of appropriations made by law.” 





, : at fl 
to them at such a time as to allow them the whole | 





sented soon after that time to Mr. Hagner, and 

allowance of something like $2,700 was then m: ie 
Once, and perhaps twice, afterwards en atten a 
was made to reopen the account during Mr, P 
ner’s term of office. He said that the only eff, 
of the new evidence was to make him dovbt the 
propriety of the original allowance. He said in. 
that the claim was closed. Both he and the Com I 
troller gave opinions against it. But onSente,,._ 
ber 28th, 1850, it was allowed by the 
Auditor, and an amount of $44,750 found due by 
him, The question then arose as to the means of 
paying the claim. A balance was found of an ojq 
appropriation made 23d August, 1842, for the pay- 
ment of Florida militia for services in 1839 anq 
1840. This balance was transferred to the heaq 
of another old appropriation—* the suppression 


eptem- 
present 


_of Indian hostilities’-—and thus paid. But the 


last appropriation for any such service which | 


| could find was in 1844, and the whole of it haq 


been expended, except a little balance of about ag) 
Thus we have seer that they not only retain the 


| use of appropriations for more than two years, and 
his annual report, that there were frauds upon the || 


this in the very teeth of the act af 1795, in relation 


| to the surplus fund; but we see that in each De. 


partment except the Navy they transfer, without 
the consent of the President, from any one head 
of appropriation to another. But this is not all. 
I was not aware, when speaking on this supject 
on a previous occasion, of what [ have since dis. 


| covered, that they not only do this, but they go 
| back to the surplus fund itself, and withdraw ap- 
| propriations which have been carried to it. Thus 


in December, 1849, the sum of $152,249 was with- 
drawn from the surplus fund to which it had been 
carried on the 30th Sah, 1847, for the purpose of 
removing the Seminole Indians. 

Now, I do not mean to say that these practices 
commenced under the administration of Mr. Ew- 


| ing. On the contrary, I have been informed by 


Mr. Whittlesey that it originated under Mr. Me- 
Lane. I only referred to the system with the 


| view of showing how far the Executive, under 


these practices, is enabled to dispense with appro- 
CBngress. 

Now, sir, I think I can show that these prac- 
tices nullify, in spirit at least, the provisions of 
the Constitution, which require that ‘* no money 
shall be drawn from the Teaiery but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law;”’ and vio- 
lates, not in the spirit merely but in the very letter, 
that provision which seeaeibie that Congress shall 


| have power ‘‘ to raise and support armies, but no 


appropriation of money to that use shall be fora 


_ longer term than two years.” 


Sir, what was the meaning of this provision of 
the Constitution, which declares, that ‘‘no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
It was 
given for the purpose of dividing the power over 
the public purse between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government. It was 
necessary to guard thus the rights of Congress, in 
order to prevent the concentration of all power in 
the Executive; for, with the right to use the public 
money at pleasure, he would, indeed, be supreme. 
It is indispensable, therefore, to the proper exist- 
ence of the legislative department, that no money 
shall be drawn from the , ehecenat without its con- 
sent. But to give Congress this control, it is ne- 
cessary that they should possess the means 0! 
saying how much money shall be expended, and 
for what objects; for, if Congress appropriated 


| $1,000,000 and the Executive expended $2,000,000, 


it would be manifest that the excess would be ex- 
pended without their consent, It is also neces- 
sary that Congress shall say how, and for what 
purposes, it shall be used; because, if Congress 
should appropriate to the War Department 
$1,000,000, which should be expended by the Ex- 


|| ecutive on the Navy, it would be an appropriation 


of the money not authorized by law, and without 
the consent of Congress. The necessity for such 
means to enable Congress to exercise this vital and 
fundamental power led to the establishment of two 
sets of laws, one of which was in relation to the 
surplus fund. It was provided, no doubt in anal- 
ogy with that provision of the Constitution requir- 
ing that appropriations for the military service 
shall not extend beyond two years, that if any 
balance of appropriation remained unexpend 

after two years from the expiration of the calendar 
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year In which it was made, with certain excep- || 


* as specified in the act, they should be carried to | 


the surplus fund, These provisions were made 
ore and more stringent by successive laws up to 


12%, until, in the opinion of Mr. Attorney Gen- | 


eral 


+ carried to the surplus fund, unless the express 
vems of@he act of appropriation gave it a longer 
sontinuance. | 
_eeant state of the law, for it has not been changed 
except by Executive construction. Now, it is 
anifest, that with a practice conforming to such a 


| Berrien, all unexpended balances of appropri- | 
ions more than two years old were required to | 
au P ° 


That, sir, in my opinion, is the | 


aw, it would always be easy for Congress to limit | 


he amount beyond which money could not be 
expended. They could easily ascertain the out- 
eanding balances of appropriation a year old, and 
add to them such a sum as would make the total 
of which they were willing to expend. 

But, sir, this desire to enable Congress to control 
the appropriations, also led to another mode of 
iprislation, Which was a matter of some contest in 
the early stage of our history between the two 
‘ It led to the practice of specific appro- 


parties . 
To retain the power in Congress, it 


priauions. 


was necessary to say for what purposes money | 


should be appropriated; and if you look into that 
subject, you will find that the laws became more 
and more stringent in relation to transfers from one 
subjtet of expenditure to another, until inthe year 


1320 they abolished the power altogether, with 


certain exceptions in the War and Navy Depart- ' 


ments ofa very limited character. But even this 
power, limited as it was in relation to transfers, 
was not allowed to be exercised by any head of a 
department, without the consent of the President. 
Such, Mr. President, were the wise provisions 
by which our laws enabled Congress to say not 
only in What amounts, but for what purposes the 
public money should be expended. But, sir, these 
provisions were essential for another purpose, as 

said before. ‘They were essential to enable the 
Treasury books to be kept properly, and to have 
a proper system of rests and balances. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland says, it is impossible to have 
the books of so large a concern exactly balanced. 
He says that merchants which have argosies on 
the seas cannot do it. He says, that the trustee 
who has a large estate in his charge cannot do it. 
Sir, [never gaid that they could be settled accu- 
rately and precisely; but it would be news, indeed, 
on Change, to tell the merchant that, because he 
cannot balance his books precisely and accurately, 


therefore he should have no periodical rests and | 


balances. It would be news, indeed, to say, that 
asystem of public accounts could not be kept with 
periodical rests and balances. The best system 
of public accounts known in the world, is said to 
bethatof France. The English were so struck 
with it that they sent a commission to examine 
into it. That system owes its origin to the creative 
mind of the great Emperor. It was said, in the 
report of that commission, and by the French 
inanciers, that the cause of these great improve- 
ments was, that they adopted the system of book- 
keeping by double entry, and did strike periodical 
rests and balances. I did not pretend to say, that 
itcould be done with precise aecuracy here; but 


surely itean be done with sufficient accuracy to | 


enable Congress to act intelligently on the subject 
of appropriations. If the outstanding balances 
of appropriations were carried to the surplus fund 
afier two years; that is to say, if the appropriations 
ceased at that time, how easy would it be for Con- 
gress to know the precise amount already standing 
to the eredit of the Executive, and the sum proper 


to be added by new appropriations. Ifthe accounts | 


were properly kept, and the balances struck as 
they appeared on the books at the end of each 


fiseal year, would not Congress be able to know | 


how much had been drawn under each head of 
appropriation; how much of the money so drawn 
had been expended by disbursing agents, as shown 
by their vouchers; how much remained in their 
hands yet to be accounted for, and of the sum thus 
remaining in hand, after some years of experience, 
could not there be made a tolerable approximate 


estimate as to the portion actually expended but | 
not refunded ? Now, such accounts would not give 


us the precise state of facts, in relation to receipts 
and expenditures, but it would give us an ap- 
proximation sufficiently near to enable Congress to 
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act intelligently upon the subject of appropriations. | 


And surely this is a matter of vital importance. 
But, Mr. President, let us see where we shall 


be led if we adopt the other system—the system 


which now prevails in relation to the surplus fund, 
and the practice of transfers. I referred to the 
fact before, that, for the year 1851, Congress, in 
order to limit the expenditures, appropriated a 
sum between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 and yet 
$5,000,000 were expended. Congress could not 
limit it, because they could not know, under the 
practice that prevailed, what amount of credits 
the Administration possessed in the shape of 
outstanding appropriations which had not been 
transferred to the surplus fund, but which ought 
to have been. They, therefore, had not the means 
of limiting the amount. But let us see to what it 
led. The Secretary of War went to an appropri- 
ation, made on 2d March, 1847, for pay of ten 
regiments of regulars, and on 23d April, 1851, he 
transferred that appropriation, of more than three 
years’ standmg, to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. What then becomes of that provision of 
the Constitution which says that military appro- 
priations shall continue but two years? Was not 
that a violation not only of the spirit but of the 
letter of this provision? He transferred in this 
way, after Congress had said he should not have 
these appropriations, about the amount for which 
he applied to the Committee on Finance, and which 
was not given to him; and thus money which 
Congress appropriated years ago for the payment 
of regulars in the Mexican war, not dreaming 
that they were to be carried to such a service, 
were used more than three years afterwards for 
the service of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
But let us take the case of the steamer Watch- 
man, in which we shall find, I think, a direct in- 
stance of the use of money by the Executive 
without any appropriation by law. He referred 
to an old military appropriation—an appropriation 
for the payment ot Florida militia, more than ten 
years ago—and out of that he paid the claim of 
the steamer Watchman. Was that an appropri- 
ation for that purpose? Did Congress design, or 
could it have been dreamed that they designed, 
when they made that appropriation, that, ten or 
twelve years afterwards, it would be applied to 
the payment of such aclaim? Under what pre- 
tense was itdone? He transferred it to the old head 
of an appropriation for the suppression of Indian 
hostilities, and the latest date of any such appropri- 
ation was 1844; under it there remained unexpend- 
ed a balance of only sixty dollars—it was virtually 
all expended; for this head of appropriation once 
covered immense sums. If it existed at all, this 
petty balance was the vital spark which held it 
alive. Under that pretense was this money ex- 
pended, ten years after it had been appropriated 
by law, to the discharge of this old claim. If the 
Secretary of War uses a balance of appropriation 
for the payment of Florida Indians, eight or nine 
years afterwards, to pay such a claim as this, for 
which Congress had not appropriated, did he not 
virtually withdraw money from the Treasury 


' without an appropriation by law? And where, 


sir, is such a practice as this to Jead us? 

I ask if all these things do not constitute an 
abuse? I ask if such practices as these will not 
take from Congress virtually the power of reg- 
ulating the appropriation of money? I ask if it 
will notin effect, transfer to the Executive the 
means of expending money without appropriation 
by law? if it does not, in fact, attack the Const 
tution in one of its most vital and essential points ? 
And such, sir, was the real issue which I made— 
I did not seek to make any Administration partic- 
ularly responsible for these practices; I presented 
them to the Senate and the country, and it is for 
them to say whether these things constitute an 
abuse. Upon such an issue, it was no answer to 
show either that it had been practiced by previous 
Administrations, which | admitted from the start, 


| or even that it was legal, because if it led to such 


| it was not legal. 


consequences as thesé, if it were legal, the law 
ought to be repealed. But I say, in my opinion, 
In relation to the surplus fund, 
I referred before to the opinion of Mr. Attorney 


General Berrien, in 1831, and [ said that I thought 


no impartial mind could examine that opinion and 
come to a conclusion different from it. The Sen- 


| ator from Maryland does not centrovert that con- || 
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struction, but he refers to another opinion of Mr. 
Attorney General Grundy, of acontrary tenor. | 
am willing that the two opinions should be com- 
pared, and that the terms of the act should be ex- 
amined. The construction placed upon it by Mr. 
Berrien is consistent with the terms of the act, and 
would save us from the monstrous mischiefs to 
which | have referred. The construction placed 
upon it by Mr. Grundy is, in my opinion, incon- 


sistent with the terms of the act; but even if it were 
consistent, it could not be held to be a true one, if 
it were shown that it would lead to the conse- 
quences of which I have been speaking, unless, 
indeed, the terms of the act imperatively require 
such a construction, which no one can pretend to 
be the case. 

But one of the great mischiefs arises from this 
claim over the power of transfer which is made by 
the Executive under the act of 1842-—a section of 
an act which was made professedly for the pur 
pose of curtailing the Executive power—for re 
ducing to legislation matters which heretofore had 
been left to Executive discretion. There was a 
provision made in relation to transfer by the twenty- 
third section of that act, and under that this Ad- 
ministration does claim, and the Senator said 
others before it claimed, the power of transferring 
absolutely from any one head of an expenditure 
in a Department to any other. Itso happens that 
Mr. Jahnson, when Attorney General, was con- 
sulted on this point, and decided, in an opinion 
which is unanswerable, that the right of transfer 
did not exist.* Three constructions have been 
placed upon this clause. One was, that the power 
of transfer which it gave expired when the appro- 
priations in the bill ceased. Another was, that it 
gave the power of appropriating from one object 
to another within the same bureau, which is the 
utmost extent to which it can go, according to 
Mr. Johnson. The third was, that*it gave the 


* Extract from the Opinion of Attorney General Johnson . 
Mr. Attorney General Johnson decides that— 


‘““The Presidentis not authorized to direct a surplus of 
an appropriation for the Winnebago Indians to be trans 
ferred to meet expenses in the Department of the Interior, 
for which the appropriation is inadequate, or for which 
none has been made. 

““Nor can the head of the Department find sufficient 
authority in the act of 26th August, 1842, to authorize him 
to make such a transfer. 

“The power given by that act is limited to transfers 
within the same bureau, and to appropriations tor sach 
objects as are enumerated in its twenty-second section.” 


In his Opinion, he says: 


‘* The second question submitted is, whether the transfer 
can be made under the twenty third section of the act of 
26th August, 1842? I think not. It would be singular if 
such were its design. The authority vested in the Presi 
dent by the act of 1809, guarded as it was, seems, in the 
opinion of Congress, to have been liable to abuse, and from 
time to time they restricted it, until they almost totally 
denied it, from the evident policy of confining appropriations 
to the specific objects for which they were made—-a policy 
as sound in theory asithas been wholesome in practice 
After this act of August, 1842, they, in some cases, but very 
limited, vested the power in the President Now, it can 
hardly be supposed that whilst apprehensive of the power 
when vested in the President under the check of the act of 
1819—an apprehension proceeding and continuing nati, 
and after, the act of August, 1842—that Congress should, 
by that act, giveiton almost unlimited terms, and without 
any other check than his discretion, to the head of each de 
partment ofGovernment. And it would be, if possible, yet 
more singular, that, if such were their purpose, they should 
so soon afterwards be found expressly and totally denying 
it to the head of one of the Departments—the Secretary ot 
the Navy—when acting@in subordination to, and under the 
control of, the President, as they did by the act of 3lst Au 
gust, 1842; and yet designing such power should so con 
tinue. as is contended, vested it only five days before in the 
Secretary without limit, and exercising it upon his own 
uncontrolled discretion. I am satisfied such was not the 
purpose of Congress. What, then, is the true meaning of 
the twenty-third section of the act of the 26th August, 1842 
But for the practice under it, which I understand has since 
prevailed, it might well be doubted whether the power to 
transfer, given by it to the heads of Departments, was not 
limited to the very appropriations made by the act itself. 
The practice, however, has been continued so long, and, 
as I am told, unquestioned, that it is not my purpose now 
to call it in deubt. ButI am very clear tifat the power 
given in it is to be confined to transfers within the same 
bureau in the Department making the transfer, (and not 
from bureau to bureau,) and to appropriations to such ob- 
jects as are specially enumerated in the twenty-second sec 
tion of the act. ‘J’o construc it so as to give an uncontrolled 
power, covering all appropriations for all objects, involves 
the absurdity of taking a supposed dangerous control over 
the money of the Government from the heads of Depart- 
ments, when under the advice and restraint of the Presi- 
dent, and vesting it, without any advice or restraint, in the 
heads of Departments alone. Such never could have been 
the design of Congress.”’ 
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cet eiete neers cenmeasonaperecenennerps enna eae ee 


power of transferring from one object of expend- 


iture in one Department to any other. If this last 
construction, which is insisted upon by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, be true, then we have to re- 
concile it with these inconsistencies: We have 
to suppose that Congress, in Mr. Tyler’s ad- 
ministration, desired to give him larger discre- 
tion than any other Congress ever desired to give 
any Administration. We haveto suppose, that in 
the act which, upon its fuce, shows that it was de- 
sirned to restrict Execative discretion and power, 
that, insuch an act as that, was introduced a pro- 
vision which enlarged its boundaries beyond any 
other of which we have an account for the last 
twenty or thirty years. We have to 
too, that this enlargement was made by a Con- 
gress which showed its hostility to the power ol 
transfer in the Administration DY passing a haAW 
five days afterwards in 





sunpose 
up 9 


only which it takes that 
power of transfer from the Nav y Department alto- 
vether. 

But the Senator from Maryland says that it is 


no pro of that this provision was not designed to 
be permanent because it is incongruous with the 
nrovisions of the rest of the bill; and to prove 
this, he produced various instances of permanent 
provisions of law introduced in | Uis with w hose 
general objects they were incongruous. I admit 
that, in our practice, the incongruity of a provision 


with the residue of the bill is no proof that 
not designed to be permanent. 


two constructions of a ] 


particular provision In a 
bill, one of which is inconsistent with its general 
apirit, and the other not, then this inconsistency 


‘ 


ig an argument against the former, and in favor of 
the other. Now, this is the very mode by which 
Mr. Attorney General Johnson shows that the 
construction of the Senator from Maryland is in 
admissible, and that the provision could not mean 


; , | 
more than to authorize transfers to different obj 

in the same bureau. The Senator from Maryland 
will fi: 


e ‘ } , 
this Opinion of the Attorney G neral, who, vy the 


l 


id, too, his line of precedents’ broken by 
way, seems to have put a different construction 
upon those precedents themselves, as his opinion 
will show. 

But the Senator from M 


° . ' 
in relation to this power of trausier, to the extent 


? ? 
yland seems to think 


to which it is practiced, that itis necessary. INe- 
cessary, Mr. President! Can at 
tices, either mn relation to the surplus fund, o the 


eriod 


f these prac- 
power of transfer, be necessary Up to the } 
of 1831 or 1832, when Mr. Berrien gave his 
op nion, hoe Bue h practices prev uled, and the G V- 
I! without it. Up to 
1842, and since 1820, no such practice in relation 
to transfers had prevailed, and the Government 
went on very well without it. 
of transfer has existed in the Navy Department 
tall, and the Government has gone on very well 
without It. 


ernment had fone on very we 


Since 1842 no right 


a 
But, if I believed such practices as 
these were necessary—if I believed we could not 
geton without them, [ should feel bound to go 
further, and admit that our Constitution was im 
practicable, and that our experiment of self-gov- 
ernment had failed; for, if they be necessary, it is 
indispensable to give lo the Executive power over 
the appropriation of money, and, when that is 
done, its power will be unlimited. [ know it may 
be said, thatalthough this power would be uniim- 
ited in regard to appropriatiaws, it would not be so 
as to collecting revenues. Sir, when we come to 
look at what is done with Treasury circ 
when we see that they bear the same relation to 
the revenue laws that the opinions of judges do to 
the statute law—when we come to see what the 
Secretary can do towards increasing or diminish 
ing the revenue from customs, by one of those 
circulars—I! think we should be slow in admitting 
that the Executive could do nothing towards 
raising a revenue. In my opinion, it is one of 
the signs o* the times, when men, like the Senator 
from Maryland—when a gentleman of so pure 
a public character—can consent to fold his arms, 


uiurs— 


and behold such things as these with indifference, | 
nay, when he feels constrained to say that such | 
Is there | 
nothing in the tendencies of the age—nothing in | 


practices are necessary and essential. 


the natural gravitation of power under our sys- 
tem—naothing in the past history, and present 
state of Executive power, to alarm us in relation 


to its futare growth?) Why, Mr. President, have 





, they would have to expose their own neglect. 
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we not seen in the last few-years, within the terri- 
tory of the United States, an Executive not only 
raising, but disbursing revenue without the au- 
thority of law? Have we not seen an Executive, 
without the least authority of law, calling a State 
convention into existence, and paying it? 
we not seen it in fact virtually introducing a State 


here at your door, and inviting it to claim admis- | 


sion into this Union, without the least previous 
intimation of any such desire on the part of Con- 
gress? And why wasthisdone? Congress failed 
to extend the revenue laws in time. 


did extend those laws. 
duty, by giving a territorial government, and the 


Executive assumed t call it into existence asa | 


my 


ate, and to assemble a convention and pay it. 
gress, owing to the convulsions which it occa- 


, 
sioned, was slow to settle 


o 


i great sectional excite- 

ment. Andthus the Executive in effect assumed to 

settle, and did settle it, so far as the most valuable 

portion of the subjett in controversy 

And what do we see year afier year, and 
wer 

4 


was con- 
cerned. 
day after « ay? Is not Congress yearly becoming 
more and more impracticable and inefficient? Do 
not we see necessary appropriation bills de layed? 
Do not we see indispensable legislation even, post- 
poned and neglected, until the machinery of soci- 
ety is threatened with stoppage, and the great 
operations of commerce are seriou ly disturbed ? 
‘Vhen steps in the Executive with some artifice of 
construction, some shift of policy, and by resort- 
ing to something which in effect is Executive legis- 
lation, he removes the evil and remedies the 
difficulty. Who is to expose it, and call him to 
account?) Not Congress; because, in doing so 
Not 
the people who know most about it; because they 
are relieved by the interposition. And the effect 
is that the precedent goes into the Executive store- 
house to be used hereafter, we know not for what 
purpose, What has any that 
desires to Increase its power, or indeed to use’the 
whole 


Executive to do 
powers of the Government, but to get up 
some great sectional excitement? 
pendency of that excitement, Congress becomes 
im} racticable and inefficient, the people become 
too much absorbed in the contest to watch all that 
1s going on, and the Executive goes on quietly, and 
assumes the whole functions of the Government. 
If it will only discharge them in such a way as to 
relieve the people from the difficulties imposed by 
inefficient legislation, it will hardly ever happen 
that either Congress or the people will call it to 
account for its usurpations. When we see’ such 
practices as those which I have exposed, which 
transfer the power over appropriations from Con- 
gress to the Executive, quietly acquiesced in, and 
even declared to be necessary, what are we to 
augur for the future? 

Mr. President, | had intended to have made an 
effort to reform these abuses by proposing an 
amendment to this bill. I still design to make 
that effort on some other appropriation bill. I 
forbore here, because it would have delayed still 
further a bill which has already lingered too long, 
and the public interests might have suffered. It 
is My purpose yet to try the question, for I am 
unwilling to believe that the Congress of the 
United States will ever agree to say, that such 
practices as these are justifiable, nay, that they 
sre necessary on the part of the Executive branch 
of the Government. 





Still more disheartening and gloomy to me is, that 
you often hear the word of despair falling from 
the lips of some of our best and wisest men. They 
say that the work of consolidation has gone so far 
that i@is useless to attempt to resist it—that the 


‘entralization of power here may be rerarded asa | 


fret already more than half accomplished. 
that be true? 


Can 
Can we have so trodden down the 
bulwarks which guard the rights of the States, and 


so destroyed the barriers which the Constitution | 


erected to save our people from absolute power 


uniter any form of governmentas already to have || 


tak n that road which has conducted so many na- 


tion from the forms of a free government to the | 
abse ute control of executive despotisms? Are we | 
ready to confess that this Constitution, so wonder- | 
|| ful in its combinations, for safety within and 
strength without, is impracticable in the hands of 
|| more than twenty millions of people, not only de- 








|| Sirous, but capable of self-government? 


Have | 


| ual freedom of action and enterprise t 


Your Execu- | 
tive authority, pleading the necessity of the case, || 
Congress failed to do its 


| enterprise to the wonderful impulses of the \ 


| capacity for future achievements! 


During the | 


What makes the prospect | 


/ enough by its delay. 


[May 31, 











Senate. 





—s 
Sir, I do 


not believe it; and yet, if | supposed that te Work 


of consolidation had gone so far that it was Useless 
to attempt to resist it, L should Jook to no resul 
so probable, nay, so certain as this; byt , 

, 


| “2 on the 
| contrary, | believe that a few men in each, House 


of Congress who would stand together 


—wi 
would resist every aggression upon the rights > 
| the States—every attempt to sacrifice th individ. 


: tO mMonop 
olists and protectionists—who would strike at ex 


travagance, and strive to introduce a y ge and 
conservative economy in the administration of sh. 


f+} 
: , ’ the 
Government—I believe, | say, that afew such men 
would rouse the people, and if once aroused. th. 
“sy tue 


remedy is in their hands. And, Mr. Presiden: 
we could rally such a party, lLask, what other 
Union party should we want than one acting o, 
such principles? for the Government, thus r 
istered, would so fix itself in the affect) 

people that nothing could shake or serio ly dis. 
turb it. What other Southern-Rights party sho d 
we want? for if we could throw the broad ezis of 


the Constitution over our domesticinte res 


‘ 
pil 


= 
Ginin 
of the 


= whar 
: » Wha 
greater protection could be enjoyed; and what 
other Democratic party should we want? for if 
we could secure to each State that form of 


development which is best suited to 


- if 
} 


SOCIAaA 


Its taste. and 
interest, and character, and should secure t es h 
individual the freedom of thought, and of ente 
prise, and of action; what more could the Demo 
cratic heart desire ? 

Mr. President, if we would trustfully and boldly 
commit the American Government and Am 


\ 
tary system, who would undertake to limit ou; 
5 Wea e Iree to 
choose either road. To my mind’s eye, in one 
direction the prospect is filled with | 
grandeur and beauty; and in the other | 
ing but ineffable frilure and disgrace; for it would 
be ineffable diserace if such a Constitutic 


if such an experiment as ours, were to fail j 
hands, for the want of the e 


ipacily or desire t 
execute it. Suir, | may err. 


A man does not he 





lieve wisely, because he believes str ugly, | 
know that we are inthe midst of difficulties. | 
know that there are serious divisions of sentiment 
amongst our people. I know that our form of 
Government is threatened with d&ngers which 
wise men predicted when the scheme was adopted 
I know it would be idle to claim immunity from 
such hazards as have attended so many other ex- 


periments in self-government by a people, and yel, 


with me, when reason fails to point the way, faith 
sometimes supplies the hope of escape 
perils before us. | believe that there is somewhere 
in the great heart of this people, a chord which, 
if rightly struck, will yield forth the hidden har- 
monies of the system. Itmay bea providentia 
track through some humble and perhaps uncon 
scious instrument which shall strike the great note 
to which we shall march forth once more a fra 
ternal and united people, animated with common 
hopes, and pursuing the objects of a common 
good. 


fro n the 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the Senate 
must perceive at what disadvantage | shall address 
them at this time. I make no complaint that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter} has to-day 
made a reply to remarks which were submitted 
by me more than a monthago. Iam sure that it 
is owing to cireumstances which fully justify hi 





; in taking that course; but I must answer him now 
| if atall. 


[cannot ask that this bill be postponed 
another day. [t has already been discussed too 
long. The public service has already suffered 
I propose, therefore, a! 
once to make such reply as [ can; and I feel the 


| less hesitation about it, because, in truth, eloquent 


as the Senator’s speech has been, it has not, I 
think, invalidated a single argument which { ad- 
vanced, nor has he disproved a single fact which 
I stated. 


The Senator from Virginia seems to be surprised 


| that any friend of the Administration should have 


undertaken to vindicate them from charges made 
not by himself alone, but also by the Senator from 
California, who, be will recollect, attacked them 
still more pointedly and avowedly. He thinks 
that because a friend of the Administration has 


‘| undertaken to defend them from these assaults, 


o rega 
qnung } 
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«shrink from the record!’? That is extra- 
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aev 


os up hereafter from the judgment of the coun- 
. Sir, when those charges were made, which 
wow struck the Senate with some surprise, we 
‘hoald have been considered as shrinking from the 
wyeless of the reputation of our political friends, 
» regardless of public opinion, or so craven and 
«nung in manly spirit, that nu voice could be 
nised here in reply. * The Senate very well know 
wot the Senator from California [Mr. Gwiy] did 
" hegitate to charge the Administration with 
» eet violations of law, from the time the Whig 
ae came into power in 1849. And the Senator 
tom Virginia pointed out various abuses which 
ev were, aS he thought, slow to perceive and 
Seto correct. Well, sir, is it shrinking from 
ecord to rise and reply to that?—and to deny 
the Administration have been either tardy in 
eiving or careless in correcting errors? Is it 
“inking from the record to show that what these 
Gnators consider abuses have been sanctioned 
siher from time immemorial, or for a long course 
f years have been sanctioned by others of differ- 
“political sentiments, who have gone before 
n, and who,if these were abuses, must be con- 
sidered either as ignorant or unprincipled admin- 
rrators of the Government? 
ls it shrinking from the record to show, by docu- 


tary testimony, the mistakes into which the 


Senators had fallen—the efforts made by Secreta- 
ries to correct errors and evil practices, which had 
crown up in the time of their predecessors—to 
that these reforms had been attempted either 
departmental orders, or by appeals to Congress 
essary legislation ? ia think not, sir. I 


that the Senate will say, that while there was 
) eaver Haste to bring on a controversy, there 
sno shrinking from the record, butonly a proper 


fairly to meet and overthrow the 


Fes nmudae,. 
[be Senator from Virginia has referred to the 
ses of Collyer and Wilson. Ido not intend to 
eo over those cases again. IT have already stated 


r 


them sufficiently fully to the Senate, and I advert 
now, chiefly, for the purpose of stating 

one fact, which Was not within my knowledge at 
the time I addressed the Senate before. ‘The Sena- 
om California was under the impression, 
itnone of the property used in the transporta- 
aof Mr. Collyer and his party, had ever been 


‘ned over to the authorities of the United States 
California. Subsequently to the delivery of my 
peech here, lascertained from the Quartermaster’s 
epartment, that much of that property had been 

raed over. For example, [ found that one hun- 
‘red and eighteen mules and a few hotses’ had 
een turned over tothe proper military authorities 
et san Diego. I found that other articles, suchas 

pack-saddles, dragoon-saddles, and saddle-blankets 
ead been turned over. I did not make alistof all 
he articles, but I know that much was lost and 
destroyed on the route. I believe that no emigrat- 
arty went out at that time without losing a 
‘deal on the route. If none of the property 
ad been lost on the way, it would all have been 
turned over to the proper authorities, and there 
would have been very little expenditure attending 
S escort; because all that was furnished at the 
expense of the Government was the materiel of 
ransportation. I[t is true, subsistence was fur- 
nished to these parties, but then it was paid for by 
emselves, at Government prices. I have in my 
iand an orde 








ry 
“irecting subsistence to be furnished by the proper 


Officers to these gentlemen and their suite; ‘* those 
Dersons atta 


n the language of the order, who, it is said, shall 
pay for them at Government prices. The Com- 
aissary General says, that his department was 
“subjected to no additional expense, the pro- 
‘sion received by these gentlemen for themselves 
and families having been paid for by them.”’ Thus 
 ‘ppears that, at the proper time, they paid for 
heir subsistence, and turned over to the proper 
authorities all the public property which they had 
‘8 their possession when they reached California. 
Almost the whole of the $34,000, expended in the 
outfit of the escort for Colonel Collyer, consisted 
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est, (vot from the record,) if we had been so | 


issued by Mr. Secretary Crawford, | 


ttached to the public service underthem,”’ |} 
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and what was not lost or destroyed by the acci- 


dents of a route so long and severe, being applied 


|| to other public service, it would beagreat mistake 


to suppose that the journey of the collector to 
California cost the United States that sum. 

The Senator alluded to my remarks about the 
escort furnished to the boundary commission. | 


referred to that in no invidious sense. I made no | 


complaint of the Government which ordered that 
escort, or of the commissioner to whom it. was 
furnished. I intimated no charge; 1 merely un- 
dertook to show what had been the action of a 
former Administration in regard to military es- 
corts. This information was furnished from the 
Quartermaster General’s Department. The Quar- 
termaster General is a good Democrat, and not 
likely to furnish a Whig, or any one else, with 
any improper statement with which to impeach 
the proceedings of a former Democratic Adminis 
tration. But the Senator is under the impression 
that the military escort furnished to the bound- 
ary commission, was one required by the treaty of 
peace. In that, he is under a mistake. All that 
is said on that subject may be found in the fifth 


article of the treaty. Near the close of th: 





1 
cle there is this paragraph—and it is all that 
to an escort to the boundary commission: 

“ The two Governments will amicably agree regarding 
what may be necessary to these persons,” [referring to the 
commissioner and the surveyor.) “and also as to their re 
spective escorts, should such be necessary 

Now it is very manifest, that that was merely 
a jimitation of the escort which each Government 
might think proper to furnish to the commissioner 
on is part. I was not satisfied with merely look- 
ing at the treaty. | went to the State Department, 
ind examined the correspondence. I found that 
in December, 1848, Mr. Buchanan addressed a 
letter to Mr. Clifford, then our Minister at Mex- 


t 1 } i } ; 
ico, in which he told him that the President and 


j } t on } ‘ 
Cabinet had had under consideration this subject 
of an escort; that at first he was inclined to think 
that one hundred men was a sufficient escort, but 


, 
} \ 


that the President had determined that it would 
be proper to have four companies, und as our corm 


' 


panies were then venerally redu ‘ed to about orty 
two men, and the Mexican companies might be 
larver, he proposed to Mr. Clifford that he should 
suggest to the Mexican Government, so to limit 
the amount of the escorts, that they should not 
each exceed two hundred and fifty men. ~Mr. 
Clifford replied, that he had made that suggestion 
to the Mexican Government, who had received it 
very satisfactorily, and said it was precisely such 
an arrangement “as they had determined upon 
themselves. So that it appears from the treaty, 
and the correspondence, that each Government 
was at liberty to send an escort or not, as it micht 
think proper, and that the only subject connected 
with the matter which was regulated by the treaty, 
was the limitation of the number which might be 
employed. That was for avery obvious reason. 
The Government of Mexico had, perhaps, we 
may confess, some reason to bea little jealous of 
the military power of the United States. They 
might be excused, at all events, for not desiring to 
have a very formidable force sent along the line 


r 
1 


of the boundary, though I know that their fears 
would: have been entirely unfounded 
Mr. WELLER. Mr. President, one would sup- 
nose, from the representations that have been made 
by the Senator from Maryland, that an escort had 
been sent out with the boundary commission to 
California. hat was the point of which I com- 
plained. No escort was sent with that boundary 
commission. But, after the joint commission 
| of the two Governments had been organized by 
assembling at San Diego, then an escort was re- 
| ported to the Commissioner for duty. That es- 
cort, according to my recollection, was composed 
of some seventy-odd men. The escort provided 
for the Mexican Commissioner numbered some 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seven- 
ty—being about one hundred more of the escort 
attached to the Mexican commission than that 
which was attached to the commission on the part 
of the United States. That part of the treaty 
which has been read, provides that the Govern- 
| ments will agree upon the escorts to accompany 
|| these commissions. The reason of that is obvi- 
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eet eee a —o —_ —-— 


| of horses, mules, wagons, &c., necessary for the | 

gar’! & do not admit that any record has /{ transportation of the parties and their provisions, 

vn exhibited againstthem. A series of charges || 
oresented it is true; but the record is to be || 


6us. In ranning the boundary line, it would be 
come necessary to run through acountry that was 
occupied exclusively by Indians, some bands ef 
which were exceedingly hostile. Therefore it was 
important that those civilians who were thus en- 
gaged in the public service, should be protected by 
a military escort. No one pretends that the two 
Governments ever did formally agree on the num 

ber of persons which should constitute the escort: 
but, [hold tl 


lat it was the duty of the President 
of the United States, unter the treaty, to I rovide 


an escort for the boundary commission, upon the 
part of the United States. There was, therefore. 
no discretion in We President, except so far as to 
the number of the escort, in the absence of any 


agreement 


between the two Governments There 
was no such agreement. There were some seven 
ty-odd men reported to me, as boundary com- 
missioner, for duty. They were accel ted: al- 


though, in my judgment—and I expressed u 

opinion to the State Department—the f e was 
i i a 6 : ! ’ } 

wholly tneufficient to enable me advance be 


yond the mouth of the Gila river. 
' Thepoint of which I complained of the honor 
able Senator from Maryland, ' 
in the same category with Mr. Collyer. There 
vas a2 pure matter of discretion The Presi 


dent might, or might not have sent an escort with 





was, that he put me 


Colonel Collyer, who was a civil officer of the 


Crovernment; 


but I apprehend he was not at 
hberty to refuse an escort when it was called for 
DY the boundary Commissioner—such escort be- 
ing provided for in the treaty. | ymplained, 
therefore, of the Senator the other day, in private 


conversation, it is true, for | did not desire to en- 


gf t 3 de te, of h Ss utt Y ne } the no 
sition of one having subjectea ihe G vernment to 
an unnecessary expense; as one who was afraid 
to peril my life in going into Califorr , unlesa I 
had a military escort to accompany me The 
fact about that is simply this: Collector Coll- 
yer, in consequence f the cholera rag it that 
time on the isthmus of Panama, did not choose to 
neril his life there, and desired to go overland; 
and, ! rder to o overland, a military escort 
was indispensable. He made h $ requ sition for 
| d ! ed t Notwithstandm the fhet 

it era Vv en ril m the Isthm 8, 
L cid Tee mvyseilt a li erty to lon the Goy- 
el mel T I irs e t 9 over 
| l to ( Ai I tok t Panama | ‘ 
ind 70 eas soon as | coulk 

I I ose, at som no very listant day, \ 
speak on the subject of that boundary commis- 
sion at Jarce It was for this reason that | did 
not intend to have part ited in this debate 
now. ] hall desire, however, at some day 
during this session to speak al leneth in regard to 
that boundary commission, so far, at least, as 
charges have been made avainst m before the 


Senate. 
Mr. PEARCE. lam very sure the Senator 


will not have to repiy to me or that he id, for | 
have made no cha r¢ wainst im 
Mr. WELLER. I intend to speak on 
ibiect 





r ex 
nlanati rse, 
has a rigl e i 
is, tha escort 


should be sent. It is @rue it was in the disere 
tion of the President not to send an escort with 
Mr. Collyer, and it may be said that the treaty 
left it with the disere tion of ie President to rrant 
or notto grant an escort to the bor ndary com 
mission | admit that it was perto send an 
escort with the boundary commission. I think 
it is proper to send escorts with the civil « 

ployees of the Govert ment, whenever they ere 
sent to distant positions, through hostile terr 


ries—through territories occupied by hostile [n- 
dians, or those whose attitude is doubtful. Ido 
not mean to speak on this point again, because ] 
have already said to the Senate all thatis neces- 
sary in regard to it. I said then, and I only mé 
to reaffirm now, that I think it is good policy, 1 


order to hold in subjection—in order to compel to 





neace the Indians who occupy these distant terri- 
tories, and to whose attacks our emigrants are 
liable, to keep bodies of troops marching orca- 
siona!ly through their lands. I think that consid- 


eration justifies the military escorts that were fur- 


ane 
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nished to Mr. Collyer and Mr. Wilson. Of course 
no escort was needed by the commission on their 
way to Panama or San Diego, but only when 
their duty called them to go among the Indians on 
the boundary line.* 

The Senator alluded to the expense of erect- 
ing barracks in California, and spoke, of it as a 
great [ did not justify that as the act 
of the Administration; I undertook to show that 
they were not liable for it. IL undertook to show 


abuse. 


‘ 7 + | 
that General Persifer F. Smith had erected the 


most expensive of those buildings—that very 
few of them were authorized by the Depart- 


ment here—that Mr. Secretary Crawford had | 
authorized the building of one store-house, and | 


certain other houses, for which he had contracted 
in the State of Maine, and which were sent round 
by sea, and put up at comparatively little ex- 
pense—and that the great expense at Benicia was 
occasioned by the act of the Major General com- 
manding there, without any orders from the ad- 
ministration of General Taylor. I further under- 
took to show that an end was put to that expend- 
iture by Mr. Secretary Conrad, as soon as he 
was informed of it. 

Then, the Senator, when commenting on what 
he was pleased to term my excuse for Mr. Conrad, 
seems to think it extraordinary that I should ask 
that he should be excused for not having ascer- 
tained at once all the abuses which were alleged 
to be practiced in his Department, but had asked 
that he might be allowed reasonable time for their 
correcuion, 
should have referred to the fact of the exciting 
condition of things here, which prevailed at the 
time when Mr. Conrad came into office; and that 
when I spoke of the Executive participating in 
that, | was likening them to a pilot at the helm, 
who quailed at the storm. Why notso, sir? The 
storm. was the very thing they were watching— 
not with shrinking dread, but with manly and 
patriotic determination to make every effort to 
carry the ship of State safely through it. ‘They 
were endeavoring to prevent the disastrous effects 
of that storm upon all the interests and the har- 
mony of the country. Itis very well known that, 
accordingly as that question might have been de- 
cided, this Administration might have been called 
upon to take a part perilous to all the best inter- 
ests of the country. If that question had not been 
decided peaceably, it would have been decided 
forcibly. 
called compromise and peace measures had not 
been passed, who can deny that there would have 
been on the frontiers of Texas and New Mexico 
public open violence, amounting almost, if not 
quite, to civil war? Would it not have been the 
duty of the Administration then to take measures 
to puta stop to it?) What measures should they 
iake? Should they join with New Mexico and 
drive out the forces of Texas? Should they join 
with Texas and put down by military power the 
resistance of New Mexico? Were there no ques- 
tions like these—great practical questions—which 
the Administration had to consider in advance? 





Sir, | do not suppose that there is a member of 


the Senate who doubts that the country was in 
imminent peril at that time, and that, whatever 
might have been the proper course of the Admin- 
istration in regard to the difficulties apprehended, 
it was a very serious qugstion for them and for 
us what it would have been thew duty to do in 
one event or another. 

These were questions that might well exercise the 
consideration and occupy the time, thoughts, and 
anxieties, or a very large portion of the thoughts 
and anxieties of the Administration at that period. 
Sir, it was no quailing from the storm. It was pre- 
paring to meet the storm; preparing to breast it, and 
encounter its worst violence; preparing to rescue 
the ship and the crew from the dangers with which 


*The steamer Alabama was employed to convey the 
members and employees of the boundary commission under 


Colonel Weller, or a portion of them, to Chagres, at an ex- | 


pense of $3,714 65. 

The other expenses charged to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment were for wagons, harness, tools, &c., shipped 
from New York and Philadelphia, which, “ in consequence 
of the dissolution of the boundary commission, went into 
the hands of the assistant quartermaster at San Francisco, 


& small portion of which afterwards was transferred to | 
the assistant quartermaster with the boundary commis- | 


sion, 
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He thought it extraordinary that I | 


| ment had entered. 


If the measures which have been justly 
J y | 
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that storm threatened them—it was that whict 


Ad. inistration were considering. 
The Senator from Virginia spoke also of the 


expenditures of the Quartermaster’s Department, | 


and seemed to think that I failed to make any reply 
to what he said with regard to them, because he 
said he had made a calculation of the expenses 
per capita, It is very true that he did; but it is 
also true that he looked at the gross expenditure. 


I undertook to answer both; for while I showed | 


that the gross expenditures of the Quartermaster’s 


Department were enormously increased because of | 
the new and distant field of operations, by theim- | 


mense expenditures which were absolutely neces- 
sary in order to carry on military operations in 
those distant departments, | showed, also, abun- 


dant reason why the expense had been increased | 


per capita. 1 did not confine myself to showing 
that the Army had been increased fifty per cent.; 
that a great many mounted men had been added 
to the Army, who, as everybody knows, are 
much more expensive than infantry; but I under- 
took to show, also, that the cost of transportation 
was very much greater than before; that a barrel 
of flour could not be carried to Taos, in New 
Mexico, for less than $32, nor a barrel of pork 
for less than $40. ‘The troops sent to ew 
Mexico, and to all our far-distant and barren po- 
sitions must be supported—that they must be fed 
by supplies drawn from the older portions of the 
United States. Where else are you to get food 
for them? Provisions are not to be found in much 
of these new countries. 


in sufficient abundance for their animals. Beef, 


pork and flour cannot be had, except at extraordi- 


nary prices, and in very limited quantities. They 
must be transported at greatexpense. Unless this 
is done the troops must be withdrawn. Would 
the Senator from Virginia have that done? 

If these expenditures were unusually increased 
in that way, was not the expense per capita in- 
creased also, as well as the gross expense? When 
I was answering the one was I not answering the 
other? If we had not made these acquisitions; if 
we had not acquired these distant and expensive 
Territories, we should not have been put to this 
vastexpenditure. I showed that these expenditures 


| were necessary, and were a direct consequence of 


the career of acquisition upon which the Govern- 
I thought it very possible that 
the expenditure might be reduced; and I thought 
I showed where the Department of War was ta- 
king all the proper steps to reduce these expendi- 
tures. What would the gentleman have? He talks 
about Virginia and Kentucky having defended 
themselves in days gone by. So they did, sir; and 
they suffered, as this Government, strong and 
wealthy now, will never be willing that her citi- 
zens Shall suffer. Is there any gentleman here who 
desires to see the same state of things prevailing 
in New Mexico and Utah, and on the borders of 
Texas? Let meask the Senator from Texas, [Mr. 
Rusk |—I would ask him, if he were here—whether 
he would be willing that the whole frontier of 
Texas should suffer by Indian incursions, as did 
Kentucky and Western Virginia in those days, 
when men built a stockade fort, and went out to 
plow with almost a certainty, on many occasions, 
that the rifle of the Indian would be aimed at them 
while they were at their peaceful occupation? In 
those days men were murdered in their fields, at 
their plows, their wives butchered at their own 
hearths, and if the children escaped, it was often to 
witness from beneath the floor of their log cabins, 
where they were hid, the scalping of moth®r and 
father; and over and over again has “ the dark 


and bloody ground,’’as Kentucky was called, wit- | 


nessed the total extirpation of families by the 
remorseless savage. Is a renewal of these scenes 
desired now? 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, if my col- 
league is absent I will respond to the interrogatory 
of the gentleman from Maryland, if he will per- 
mit me. It would be undesirable that the inhab- 


itants of the frontier of Texas should be exposed; | 


but certainly they have derived no protection from 
the forts and garrisons which have been estab- 
lished there by thisGovernment. Not in one sol- 


itary instance has reclamation been made upon the | 


Ind ians for any depredations which they have com- 
mitted upon the citizens of Texas. The troops sta- 


tioned there are infantry. They are incapable of . 
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| tained upon the frontiers of Texas. 
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pursuing the enemy. The Indians come to th 
mediate vicinity of their garrisons, They de cs 
upon them. Theysteal their horses—w |, a 
have. They then penetrate into the int 
as the settlements on the Rio Grande be! 
what depredations they please, return 

forest or to the prairies, pass the forts 
tablished without detection, and are re 
own pleasure again to renew their 

These are the circumstances under which we har 

existed. Without intending to cast any reflecti = 
I state facts which are known and well establishs, , 
No protection has been given to the citizen 
Texas or to Mexico by the troops stationed 
Iam merely stating facts; [ cast no reflect 


im- 
late 
hatfew they 
erlor, as far 
OW, Commit 
azain to the 
th it are . 
ady at their 
INCUFSIONS. 


ed, 
8 of 
1ed there 


10 Upon 


anybody. 
Mr. PEA RCE. That is not an answer to ae 
question. It is the interjection of fresh maj 


into my speech, which I do not think Jibera) 
the part of the Senator. I am answering. a» | 
can, the speech of the Senator from Virginia wis) 
out preparation, and I do not think it is exgely 
right to interject new subjects of discussion _ 

Mr. HOUSTON. TI understood the eentlema 
to ask my colleague, if he were present, wheth, 
he would desire the frontiers of Texas to he ey. 
posed to the same depredations to which Virginia 


ly 
y 


ler 


| had been subject in its first settlement? | under- 
| stood the interrogatory in that way; but perhaps | 


did not hear the question distinctly. 

Mr. PEARCE. My question is, whether they 
would be willing to have the troops of the United 
States withdrawn from their borders? 

Mr. HOUSTON. With great pleasure, if they 


| will establish peace with the Indians. That mick 
be done for thé one hundreth part of the money 


expended to maintain the forces there, if it y 
properly used. 

Mr. PEARCE. That is “if they will estab. 
Sir, Texas has the opportunity of 
establishing peace for herself. The Indians are 
under her jurisdiction, not ours. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Upon that point I will say, 


Vas 


| if the gentleman will permit me, that for two years 


previous to annexation, perfect peace was main- 
Nota depre- 
dation was committed, and the whole amount of 
money placed at the disposal of the Executive of 
Texas, and expended for that purpose, was $10,000 
Only the sum of $10,000 was ever appropriated by 
the Government of Texas for tBat purpose, and 
with a careful and judicious disbursement of that 
amount, peace was maintained upon the frontiers 
of Texas. Indians came into the interior to treat. 
They hunted their deer, obtained their skins, ex- 
changed them with the merchants, and maintained 
perfect peace and concord with the settlers fortwo 
years anterior to annexation. Never until six 
months afterwards was the peace infracted by the 
Indians. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the conclusion 
is clear from all that—though I do not impute to 
the Senator the desire to impress it upon any one— 
that if the preservation of peace on the borders of 
Texas is an object of national importance, the 
people will know into whose hands to committhe 
national defense. [Laughter.} We know very 
well that there are great clamors at the with- 
drawal of troops from these distant positions. 
We know the fact, that we are now asked to fur- 
nish troops to protect emigrants on the route. — 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman will 

ive way for a moment. 

Mr. PEARCE. I will give the floor to the gen- 
tleman entirely, if he wants it. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will be under 
the necessity of interposing. eal 

Mr. HOUSTON. I could not hear the signti- 
cant remarks of the gentleman at the moment. 


| depended on a friend for them. I would reply 
|| them, if it were not that the gentleman wishes (o 


proceed. I will let him proceed now, and when 
the subject of the protection of the frontiers 0! 
Texas comes up legitimately, I shall assign ti 
reasons for the opinion which I have expressed. 
The PRESIDENT. The Senator will then be 
at liberty to do so; but he must not now Inter 
rupt the Senator from Maryland. 
r. PEARCE. I was saying, when these !0- 
terruptions began, that I supposed nobody would 
desire to leave our frontiers subject to the harass- 
ing attacks of these Indians without the military 
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ection of the Government, which the condi- 
pr of the country, in the early settlements of 
virginia and Kentucky, would not'enable us to 
«dthem. What thecountry could not do in that 
e. when money was scarce and troops there were 
ayy when everybody had to defend himself, or 
ae te the pioneer’s progress, Government can 
does endeavor to do now. Even in Texas 
\dministration is supplying the very kind of 
none, of the want of which the Senator from 
x88 complains. For this very purpose the 
ted rifle regiment has been withdrawn from 
aaael. The condition in which our frontiers 
yere situated many years ago, subjected our peo- 
én the most distressing calamities. Nobody 


ant 


8 


nie 
would : 
ings now, When the country is strong, wealthy, 
and populous, and has military forces to defend 
‘hoee frontiers. If, however, the people on the 
sontiers desire the troops to be withdrawn—if 
hey think the military forces of the United States 
sve them no protection, | hope they will so rep- 
vegent it to the proper authorities, and that the 
Administration will comply with their desire. 

" The Senator from Virginia seemed to think that 
| was in error in my reference to the Austrian 
military colonies. Since I made my statement in 
regard to them, I have referred to the historical 
accounts, and I find that L-recollected it with quite 


eyficient accuracy. | take occasion to recommend | 


the Senator to look at the book, if he has not here- 
iofore seen it, and he will find that [ have not mis- 
sated a solitary fact. On the contrary, some of 
the very facts which he has himself stated to- 
day, may be directly inferred from what I said. 


| stated that that was a populous country: [ | 


stated that it was a great military country. I 
stated that they could command two hundred 
thousand men by a system of signal fires and 
alarm bells in the space of four hours. I knew 
that the frontier was extensive, but I knew then, 
and | know now, that the frontier which we have 
to defend is vastly more extensive than the sev- 
eral hundred miles of Austrian frontier. If you 
take ours in all its extent along the borders of 
Texas, and the boundary line of Mexico, along 


desire to see a return to that condition of | 


the frontier of Oregon, the western frontier of | 


Arkansas, and the Territory of Minnesota, we 
then will have a frontier half a dozen times as ex- 
tensive as the military frontier of Austria, and 
vastly differently situated. I know that what the 
Senator said was speculation only, but I thought 
it might be implied from his speculations that this 
Administration had not speculated enough on that 
subject—though the Senator seemed to think they 
had speculated too much on other subjects. 

I shall say nothing as to the subject of the re- 
organization of the clerks of the Departments, or 
in regard to the accounts of the Quartermaster’s 
Department remaining unsettled, because I have 
already stated fully everything neeessary to be 
known in regard to them. TI have shown the 
cause of thearrears in the office of the Third Aud- 
tor. Lhave shown that not only was it multi- 
plied by an increase of regular troops, but by the 
addition of volunteers; by the dissolution of the 
volunteer corps during the war; by the inexpe- 
rience of the accounting officers of the volunteers; 
by the necessary multiplication of the business 
nsing from the war with Mexico which we were 
carrying on. I have also shown that while all 
this accumulation of business was going on, there 
was not a correspondent increase of clerical force; 
thatin the year 1846, some of the most experienced 
clerks in that office were discharged, and néw ones 
suostituted in their places; and that, although the 
Department had been asking for additional clerical 
loree, it had never been furnished with what it 
asked. All this | have stated, and all this suf- 
heiently explains the cause of these arrears. 

The most important part of the Senator’s speech 
relates to transfers of appropriations, because he 
sees In them not small matters of cavil, but things 
of great and vital importance to the Union—of 
fundamental and constitutional importance. He 
seems to think that the Administration is taking 
‘he power of Congress out of their hands, that 


egislation is departing from us, and centering in | 


the Exeeutive. Now, sir, I apprehend that a 
careful inquiry into the history of this whole 
power of transfers will show that, whatever the 
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law, they do nothing beyond it; and that under 


| authority of law, and sometimes, perhaps | may 


say, under color of authority of law, very extraor- 
dinary things have been done by some of those 
that preceded them. It is a little curious to trace 
this history. 

Long before the passage of the act of 1842, 


during the operation of the act of 1809, the accumu- 


lation of unexpended balances in the Treasury was 
by no means an uncommon thing. I wish it to 
be understood that [ do not mean to admit that 
this, under the present condition of the law, is an 
abuse, and I cannot therefore be charged with de- 
fending one abuse by speaking of another abuse. 
I wish to show, however, that while, under the 
act of 1842, the Secretaries may properly transfer 
from one head of appropriation to another in the 
same Department, they confined this to transfer- 
ring from one object appropriated for by law, to 
another appropriated for by law, and that in times 
past there have been transfers made from one 
object appropriated for by law, to another not ap- 
propriated for by law. I mean to show that in 
this respect, this Administration has been a re- 
forming Administration. I mean to show, too, 
that, so far from its being anything unusual—any- 
thing which any former Administration considered 


| worthy of condemnation, to allow balances of 


appropriation to accumulate beyond the two years 
within which, the Senator seems to think, they 
ought invariably to be returned to the surplus 
fund—they have been allowed to be outstanding 
for an extraordinary series of years—for a period 
of thirty-six years—and that under Administra- 
tions not particularly allied to the one now in 
power. 

Mr. HUNTER. Perhaps the Senator did not 
advert to the limitation which I mentioned. I 
said that unless by the special terms of an act 
they were allowed to continue for more than two 
years, there was no authority, since the act of 
1820, for continuing appropriations beyond that 
time. I would ask the Senator whilst | am up 
now, because Ido not wish to interrupt him too 
often, if the transfers of which he speaks did not 
occur under the act of 1809, and before the passage 
of the act of 1820? 

Mr. PEARCE. No, sir; I stated that, under 


the act of 1795, all balances of appropriations 


| unexpended at the end of two years were to be 


carried back to the surplus fund, unless a longer 
duration was specially assigned to it bylaw. The 
Senator has one view of the law as it exists now, 
and as it existed in 1820. In regard to the last 
law, I have another view. The Senator invoked 
to his aid the influence of Mr. Attorney General 
serrien, whose opinion I am not sure that he 
rightly understands. I confess that I understood 


| it as the Senator from Virginia does until recently, 


when a hasty glance at it inclined me to think 
that both of us might have misunderstood it. 

In 1832, when the act of 1820 was in force, 
when, if ever, it was the duty of the Administra- 
tion to carry unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions to the surplus fund, there were balances out- 
standing, and which had been outstanding for 
thirty-six years. I have in my hand a copy of a 
surplus fund warrant, issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in January, 1832. There is on ita 
list of balances of unexpended appropriations, and 
the first one is the balance of an annuity to Indian 
tribes, appropriated by the act of 6th May, 1796. 
The Senator, I know, is well acquainted with the 
paper. ve 

Mr. HUNTER. That comes exactly within 
the limitation which I mentioned. I know that 
unexpended balances of appropriations to fulfill 
treaty stipulations are liable te transfer. 

Mr. PEARCE. Not moreso in many cases 
than other appropriations. Well, sir, | find that 
the items in this surplus fund warrant, are appro- 
priations of 1796, 97, ’98, 1809, 710, 11, and so 
on down to 1826. Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations made in these years, were carried to the 
surplus fund in January, 1832, I find that after- 
wards, after these balanees hadegone back to the 
Treasury, this surplus fund warrant was canceled, 
and the money was restored to the different heads 
of appropriation, to which it ro belonged 
by an act of the Secretary. If | were disposed to 


be captious, and to find fault, I should say that | 


present Executive may do under the authority of || this was taking money out of the Treasury with- 
, 
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out an appropriation. But | do not mean to say 
that—I suppose it was carried to the surplus fund 
by mistake; and if carried by mistake, that the 
Secretary was justifiable in canceling It as a mis- 
taken transaction. But I mentien itto show that 
outstanding appropriations, fora very long period 
of years, had been suffered to remain outstanding, 
and were only carried to the surplus fund after a 
lapse of thirty-six years, and were afterwards re- 
stored to the original heads of appropriations. One 
evul of this practice was, thatthe papers were sim- 
ply canceled without any entry showi: g how, 
when, and by whom, and why the transaction was 
effected. Under this Administration a proper 
record is made which discloses all that should be 
known in these respects, and gives a complete 
history of the cancellation. 
reform. 

I said that funds had been transferred by other 
Administrations from an appropriation authorized 
by Jaw, to one not authorized by law; and here 1 
find what, I confess, looks to mea little extraor- 
diary. I have here a paper which | obtained 
from the Treasury te, aaa It is a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 22d, 
1833, addressed to one of the officers of the Treas- 
ury. He says: 

Sir: I have the honor to state, that by some omission, 
believed to be accidental, no appropriation was made at the 
last session of Congress for carrying inte effect the acts for 
the relief of certain insolvent debtors to the United States; 
and the former appropriation being exhausted, and there 
being atthe credit of the appropriation for the payment of 
claims for property lost, captured, or destroyed by the en 
emy, @ greater amount than will probably be required tor 
that object, | have to request that the sum of 85,000 be 
transferred from the last-mentioned appropriation to the 
former, under the authority vested in the President, by the 
act of the 3d of March, 1809, further to amend the several 
acts for the establishment and regulation of the Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments. 

I have the honor to be, 


This is ay important 


LOUIS McLANE, 
Secretary of the Ty easury. 
The PRestpent or THe UNired Srares. , 

Approved, April 22, 1833: 
ANDREW JACKSON 


[506.] The payment of claims for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed by the enemy, Dr. 
[273.] ‘To the relief of insolvent debtors to the Uni 
ted States. .cccccesccccces o eeecceeees . 85,000 


The Senate will perceive, that in 1833, Congress 
at the previous session had failed to make any ap- 
propriation for the relief of insolvent debtors. It 
was customary, I believe, to appropriate about 
$5,000 a year for that object. No appropriation 
having been made, the Secretary at that day did not 
think himself without authority to order a transfer 
from the appropriation for the payment of claims for 
property captured, lost, or destroyed by the enemy 
duringthe war of 1812, of $5,000, to be applied 
to an object for which there was no appropriation 
atall. Sol find, also, that in September, 1833, 
$1,000 were taken from that fund and applied to 
clerk hire, and to other expenditures ne essary to 
the issue of revolutionary bounty land scrip. I 
find that on the 27th of November, 1833, a trans 
fer was made from the same fund of $20,000, for 
contingent expenses of the southeast executive 
building. And all this under the authority of the 
act of 3d of March, 1809. This looks a little 
more like abuse than anything ever charged upon 
this Administration. But I suppose the Secre- 
taries of that day thought they had sufficient 
power under that act to do so. That act author- 
ized transfers; and they thought if they had the 
legal anthority to make transfers they might do 
so, without being charged with abuse. Ifit were 
not so, why have we not heard charges of abuses 
like thia long ago ? 

Mr. HUNTER. Dol understand the Senator 
to say that these transfers were made under the 
act of }809 ? 

Mr. PEARCE. 
pers. 

Mr. HUNTER. I made no question as to the 
power of transfer under that act. | know that the 
Secretaries then had larger powers of transfer than 
they have now. 

Mr, PEARCE. This was done in 1833, after 
the aet of 1820 had been passed. 

Mr. HUNTER. If that is the case, I admit 
that it was an abuse. as 

Mr. PEARCE. That is the Senator’s view of 
the subject. 1 will not undertake to say that it 

| was an abuse, though I think it isathing that had 
| better be corrected. I agree with the Senator sa 


It appears so from the pa- 
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f aras that goes. <A legal power may be rightfully 


used, and yet it might be more wise to check and 
correct it, or even to take it away, in fact. I do 
not know that | shall refuse to unite with the Sen- 
ator in controlling this power, for I think it is one 
liable te abuse, if not abused. I think, in times 
past, if there are not abundant evidences that its 
exercise has approached abuse, it has, at ali events, 
been very questionable whether the diversion of 
euch an appropriation as the one of which lL have 
just spoken, to the amount of $20,000, to the con- 

ngent expenses of the southeast executive build- 
ing, was not wrong, [ think ita thing tha 
to be corrected, though if the legal power 


ought 
exist, it 
cannot be called an abuse, beine an exercise of 
power conferred. Yet it is a thing which may 
lead to evil, and, at all events, it is a bad prece- 
be re- 


dent, the power to de which might well 
trained or modified. 

But, sir, these transfers under the act of 1842, 
are subject to grave complaints by the gentleman. 
Hecomplains of the exercise of that power by 
this Administration. He has cited a special in 


stance of it. But thts Administration is not re- 


i 
sponsible for the construction of that act. T! 
act, as I think I showed the Senate before, was, in 
‘ig terms,apermanentlawofthecountry. [think 


I showed that itgave to all the heads of the diffe 


ent Denartmen'e of the Government the power of 


transferring from one head of appropriatio within 
the limits of their Departments, to another withu 
the limits of the same Department. I stated that 


thia construction had been given to it by every 


Administration since its passage; that, in 1845, 
Mr. Secretary Wilkins had so construed it; that, 
in 1848, Mr. Secretary Walker had so construed 
it: that this Administration, in adopti r that con 

struction, which seemed to me a reasor 


proner one, had done no rfor which t y were 


justly liable to reproach; that a proper, sound 
Jega! construction of the law contemplated such 


hat this power had beer 


tn exercise of power, and th: 
Administrations. 
Now, I will refer the Senate to the first ex: 
ple I have been able to find of atransfer under the 
act of Is >. Mr. Wilkins being then Secret ry of 


War, addressed this letter to the Comptroller: 


80 ext reised by prece dtr ¢ 


No. 9. Transfer Treasury appropriation warra: 

rv 4, 1845. 

The Secretary of War having, under the authority vested 
in him by the 23d section of the Act of Congress of August 
26, 1X42, authorized a transfer of appropriation, you are 
nereby directed to cause the 


t, Janua 


llowing entry to be made on 
the books of the Treasury, which relates to the receipts and 
expenditures of the United States, under the appropriation 
accounts for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, i845, viz 
Compensation to the clerks and messengers in thqoffice of 

the Commissioner of Pensions under the item: 
For two messengers in said office, at 3500 each 

Dr 

To contingent expenses of the Pension Office under the 

item: 
FOP OER CI BO reiniccnd Kenta cendontas vie . $1,000 

Here isa direction to transfer from appropri- 
ations to clerks and messengers in the office of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, under the item for two 
messengers in said office, at $500 each—#1,000 to 
the contingent expenses of the Pension Office. 
This is one of the most questionable transfers | 
know of. It was a transfer to the contingent ex- 
nenses of an office of which Congress are always 
justly suspicious. I find, thaton July 29th, 1845, 
a similar order was passed in totidem rerbis. Then 
a transfer was made of an appropriation from the 
piy of clerks and messengers in the office of the 
Solicitor’of the Treasury, to the use of the con- 
tingeent expenses of thatoffice. Again. I find that 
on the 25th of September, 1847, the order being 
preceded by precisely the same words which | 
have read, $6,000 were taken from an appropri- 
ation for the surveys of the public lands, and ap- 
propriated to the contingent expenses of the office 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
The same thing was repeated in the same form 


exactly,on February 19, 1848, February 29, 1848, 


and April 25, 1848. - 

Mr. HUNTER. I would ask the honorable 
Senator if these are not all cases of transfer in the 
same bureau, which Mr. Attorney General John- 
son said was perhaps allowable? 

Mr. PEARCE [think not. Here is a trans- 
fer of an appropriation for the survey of public 
lands; and the objects to which it was transferred 
are as follows: 
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“ For defraying the expense of preparing, printing, &c., 
and issuing ‘l'reasury notes and stock, per twentieth section 
of act 26th January, 1847.” 

That is not the same bureau, I take it. Then 
there is another transfer from the same fund, ‘ for 
contingent expenses of the southeast executive 
building.”’ 

Mr. HUNTER. 
Same Dureanu. 

Mr. PEARCE. I understand that the south- 
east executive building is the one which the Gov- 
eriment rented from Mr. Corcoran, and if that is 
so, the General Land Office is not there. 1 find, 
again, that an appropriation for the salaries of the 
clerks and messengers in the office of the Pirst 
Auditor of the Treasury, was transferred to the 
contingent expenses ¢ f the office of the First Aud- 


I suspect that that is in the 


i yt 

All these are constructions given to the act of 
1842 by the gentiemen who preceded this Admin- 
istration. When anact, about the terms of which 
there cannot, I think, be any greal doubt—what- 
ever doubt there may be as to its propriety—has 


been passed, and has received without question, 
so far as [ know, one uniform, practical construc- 
tion from the different heads of Departments of 
1e duty of an Ad- 


different Administrations, is it tl 











ministration coming into power after the lapse of 
i number of years to reverse that construction: 
| do not speak of a pay ible usurpation. 7 here 
in be no do t that any Administration would 
e bound to condemn that. Nor do |! speak of a 
case where lie construction IS SO extre mely doubt- 
ful, that most men, or even a majority uf men, 
would say that it was a wrong one; but [ say, 
that whe t een passed in such terms as 
e act of 1842, which I have read to the Senate, 
ind heretofore commented on, which is general in 
its terms, d which is not restricted by express 
WW re, or DY ai y neces ry i ICalLon lo a 
limued time—which seems to confer without limit 
or stint upon the heads of Departments, the power 
Or Ure erring an pt ypriatlo inael 
Lie ead } when thas woes 
mn by two ditlerent Admiuistrations and several 
different Secretar s, how co 1 this Administra 
tion justify its f even for I ing a d tlerent con- 
truction upo Why, could not do so, 
unies l neant to charge a these offi ers who 
have pr iced uuder the construction which the 
Senator from Vit inia thinks wrong, with igno- 
rance or Wit vant of prink e. If the y beheved 
that they were |! eiigent men- at they were 
men ¢ rrily, ey on el | ly on the 
sage which they had established as just and rea- 
ynable, without rendering themselves liable to the 
( irge « e which thei prea cessors had es- 
caped. And they could searcely reverse such a 
construction and condemn the practice under it 


without implying directly that those who preceded 


them were altogether incompetent to understand 


the iw, or were disnonestin its execution. Now, 
aan Cm we . } ¢ thint ehat ¢ . .o} 

sir, |, for one, do not think th ie rentlemen 
were either incompetent or dishonest. [ appre- 
; \ 

hend that they intenged to make a fair and reason- 
able construction of the act, and to exercise only 
such powers under it as the law intended to con- 


fer upon them. 
If gentlemen agree with me in this, how can 
any kind of reproach, expressed or implied, be 


east upon this Administration for having exercised 





this powe ras they have done? Ido not believe 
that the exercise of that power by them ts illegiti- 
mate. This | know, that no exercise of it by 


them is half so startlmg 
ferred, where an ar riation was diverted from 
the fund for the payment of the property lost, de- 
stroved, or captured during the war of 1812, end 


applied to the relief of insolvent debtors, for which 
W here there 


pprop 
i t 
i oO 


object there was no appropriation. 
have been deficient appropriations for particular 
branches of the military service, this Government, 
in the exercise of the powers conferred upon it by 
the act of 26:h August, 1842, has transferred from 
other heads appropriations for the purpose of 
eking out supplies. If there is anything so vitally 
important to the Government in that as the Sen- 
ator seems to think, [ do not perceive it. It is 
the regular exercise of a lawful power—iiable, in- 
deed, to abuse—and which, perhaps, it would be 
well for us to guard against by further legislation. 
But the fault does not rest with this Admin- 


is the one to which i re- : 
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Senate, 
aaieten a = - 
istration, or with ony Administration, so m h 
it does somewhere else. If the legislation ofC 7 
gress were as it ought to be; if the memb _ 
Congress informed themselves thorough,| ae 


uy h 
operations of all the Departments of the { me 


' . -f Go Very 
ment, as they might, if they would; ir the nn 
which we pass for the supply of the Governmer 

: n 


were (uly considered in both bodies, not on!» 
the committees, but by the members of } by 
bodies; if they were not passed in the aa , 
‘‘noise and confusion,” a great deal works 7 " 
that which has been most unjustly associated ae 
the name of the Senator from Mi higain: if - . 
were not passed in the midst sometim,: a o 
bub and confusion, the like of which was ares 
presented in any other deliberative assemb 7 
venture to say, If they were not passed afer e 

hausting sessions of a day and night, the Jeo ta 
tion of Congress would be much better, “epee 
last session a most important bill for the sun _ 
of a large branch of the public service 
sent to this body until after the period when th 
session should have been closed. The comp eae 
had not time to read it, and only knew ite ops 
visions by borrowing it from the House is 


iV, | 


€ Support 


> WAS hot 


5 ‘ : : the pre 
ceding Sunday for examination; and there woe 
' : . . . wa 
scarceiy time to read it in the Senate If lowisl 


tion were conducted with calmness anid del er 
ation, and that attention to the public interes 


which we who hold seats here all owe to it, thare 
would be no such necessity for transfers, perhans 
as now exist. In time of war it is probable thers 


wonld be a necessity for transfers in the War De 

partment. Perhaps in that Departmentthey would 

always be necessary to a limited extent. ‘I dou: 
very much whether the military service would ; 

be liable to difficulties if such a power were not 
allowed to be exercised by the head of that De 
partment, with reference to the Arrfy operations 
in our distant possessions among hostile Indians 
{n other Departments, I think it may be avoided, 
as it has been in the Navy Deportment, 

Since the year 1842, with asingle exception, the 
Senator from Virginia says” that they have done 
without the power of transfer. From 1842, there 
has been no general power of transfer in the Navy 
Department. After that time there was a special 
power, however, conferred on the head of that 
Department, by an act passed in 1848, which au- 
thorized a considerable sum of money to be trans 
ferred by the Secretary of the Navy, and applied 
to other heads of expenditure in the Navy Depart 
ment. But, as it has got along for a number of 
years without such a power of transfer, I have no 
doubt it can get along hereatter without it, and | 
think that perhaps the other Departments, with 
the exception of the War Department, might de 
without such a power of transfer. But then it 
will require liberality on the part of Congress—tt 
vill require some trust in the honesty and capacity 
of the men who administer the Government. We 
must not strike down appropriations in the dark, 
and say that, with or without reason, we will no! 
allow them more than the half of what they esu 
mate for. We must know what we are about, or 

else, if we take away this power of transfer, we 
may find some of the wheels of Government 
stopped. 

The Senator spoke about a system of rests ang 
balances, and he seemed to think that I was very 
indifferent to the necessity and the obvious advan 
tages of ascertaining, from time to time, what our 
condition was, as nearly as possible. That is no! 
su. The Senator is mistaken if he supposes that 
1 considered it of no importance. 1 do consider 
itof importance; and I recollect, when I addressed 

| the Senate before, that I told them of the approach 
which had been made towards that object by the 
Secretary of War. I will now read what I did 

'not read on that occasion, the proof of that to 
which [ allude. Here is an arder issued by the 

| Secretary of War, on the 4th of April, 1851, ané 
| do not know that any criticism of Congress had 

' stimulated him at that time; for I do not think 

| there was anything suggested about a system 0 
rests and balances at the time when he issued this 
order: 





CIRCULAR TO BUREAUS. 
The chief of each of the bureaus of this Department will 
cause to be kept in his office, accounts exhibiting, under 
' the several heads of appropriation, the amounts expended 
|| for the service of each fiscal year, commencing with = 
\{ including the current year. In these accounts the expen 
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7 s will b : . 
ave peen paid, but to the year for the service of which 
vi - 


spenditare Was made, or the liability incurred, what- 
pe the date of the payment. 
fe ‘account will also be kept of all payments which have 


” or may be made out of appropriations of the presént 
yen. .r future appropriations for debts and liabilities con 


sea, | 


sed prior to the commencement of this year, July Ist, 
ae 


rasp, specifying, if practicable, the particular year in which 
wy, P . 

abt or liability Was Ine urred. 

The accounting officers are re quested to keep each bu 
a advised of every payment or settlement made at the 
- iry affecting its appropriations for the current and 





- 





Tregsu . * 

— fiscal years, the object of the expenditure, and the 
eeod to Which it is chargeable. 

== C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 





wg DeraARTMENT, April 4, 1851. 
Wak be 


think that was a reformation and an approx- 
eve aation to the system desired by the Senator. 
y, 1 » aot know that a much nearer approach to a 
*x este of rests and balances, which the Senator 
sia. wooests, can be arrived at in any other way. It 
the beanproximated ; it cannot be entirely arrived 
n o | do not believe that it can be attained in any 
= er WAV than by carrying out exactly such a 
he ae as that which the Secretary of War is seen 
ter , - 


ave taken more than a year ago. 
The Senator seemed to think that the practice 
¢ Army appropriations, or appropria- 


| ) 
suppressing hostilities, to remain out 





ow 





ms {Ol 


f . ‘ 
. more than two years, was a violation of 


stituuion. 1 turned to the clause, and | 
nd in the enumeration of the powers of Con- 
ess, the following: 

gitere = 


“To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 

noney to that use shall be fora Jonger term than two years.’ 
I suppose the meaning of thatis, that the money 

soropriated shall not be appropriated by Congress 
fora servil more than two years; that any 
ropriation made shall not contemplate the ser- 


appr ri 


e of 
eof the Government for more than a period ot 
that the money may remali 
inthe Treasury, subject to all demands upon it 
which the service of these two years may require, 


ne two years; not not 


that you shall not appropriate—for example, 
othe year 1852, by law, for the military service 
‘the Government for the years 1853, °54, and 
55, That you certainly cannot do under the pro- 
f ’ But the pri 
indicated a different 


visions of the Constitution. iclice of 
vernment always has 
yn of that article of the Constitution from 

t which the Senator from Virginia seems to give 
it; for we know, of the very appropriation of whic! 
he speaks, that for the suppression of Indian hos- 
Florida, either made in 1839 or 1840, that 

itremained outstanding as an appropriation from 
that time down to the advent of the present Ad- 
ministration into power. If it was unconsututional 
to keep that fund outstanding, it was the duty of 
the political friends of the gentleman trom Virginia, 
they were in power, to carry it to the sur- 
isfund. If there was any violation of the Con- 
they violated it by not his 

amount to the surplus fund. 

Mr HUNTER. The Senator refers lo one 
fund of which I did not speak, because there has 
been a series of legislation upon that subject. A 
law was passed in 1844 reappropriating this fund 
tocertain special purposes. It was an appropri- 
tion for paying claims, and not precisely a mil- 
y appropriation. The fund to which refer | 
was an appropriation for the payment of volun- 
teers, which was strictly a military appropriation, 
and which, three years afterwards, was used and 
transferred by the Secretary of War. The act of 
Congress appropriated that amount in 1847, and 
it was used three years afterwards. 

Mr. PEARCE. The Senator referred, as I un- 
derstood, to an appropriation for the suppression 
of Indian hostilities: 

Mr. HUNTER. I referred to that for the pur- 
pose of showing that that item of appropriation 
was used as a pretense to enable the Secretary to 
apply to the payment of a private claim, money 
appropriated to the payment of militia. I did not 
refer to it for the purpose for which the Senator 
seems to think. 

Mr. PEARCE. But we know very well that 
the construction given to the act of 1820 by Mr. 
Grundy, when Attorney General under Mr. Van 
Suren’s administration, was, that all these appro- 
Priations might be kept outstanding more than 
‘wo years, unless the object was completed—unless 
the purpose for which the rhoney was appropri- 
sted was satisfied. Why, then, talk of paying it 
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e referred, not to the yearin which the money || into the surplus fund if the object was } 
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, | believe. Prior to the year 1847, 
iriable practice of |; purchases of cheese for the Navy were not made 


not com- respect the 


pleted ? [tis the constant, unt 

















s more wn es . . o o 5 . . . 
| the Government to keep appropriations outstand- || by open contract, as it is called, but were made 
ing until the objeét is accomplished. I do no with the lowest bidder. By the naval appropri 

' ‘ dear, ’ : . a2 3 ! . . ‘ s4> ; 
think that Mr. Berrien’s o; 10n contradicts this ation a of March 3, 1847, authority was given 
saaiee ull matt oes : ! } n : 
view of the subjer [ confess [ did think so unt to the Navy Department to make <hese purchases 
[ read the last clause, in which he says: by open contract, and | had supposed that the ex 

You will of course perceive that the foregoing observa ecution of this power had been deferred for a 
tions, which relate to the balance of appropriations remain neriod ome eighteen months. It seems, how- 
ing uneapended inthe hands of the Treasurer as agent for [ ' ' 

: : ; ver, t W mistaken in that; and that the 
War and Navy Departments, and to the repayment of su , 9 . n Ke n that; ‘ " 
balances into the ‘Treasury, are made me ely to show the exXer .r oF it WaS much more rapidly resorted t 
operation of the act of 182), a8 applicabl >the cours > It seems, that instead of t s con act Del mace 
proceeding under the acts of 1792 and 1798. ‘Tine tof 1229 in 1848 was made in 1847. verv . 
by prescribing a different mode of drawing mt Treas yassav fthea ind I find v re to th 
ury noneys appropriated to the service of the Warand Navy . ’ , ae 
Departments, has rendered its provisions,in this regard. in re i yi resent 1d ne bur i 
applicable, because they have ceased to be necessary.’ Provis 3 and Clotl ° thai at t e of ’ 

ais on - ' - ; contra ) ru ‘ te of mtract . 

»y the a ts O1 May, 1792, and J yY, 1195, the en — - ; 
ry . ee ? - was , na 5Os . ‘o i orf 
Treasurer had been constituted a rentto dis . . »N v . ind Not a 
burse m ney appropriated fy m the Tre sury ‘o ue ree years su Vv of cheese for the consu np 
the use of the War and Navy Depart: ts One “on ofthe Navy. That was the important state 
»f the sections of the act of 1820 provided t! she ment w h I made; the rest was i lental, and 
moneys in the hands of this 1ould, at the or no great consequence. There wa 1 three 

¢ ’ > < ) , } a \ ret . } ‘ re 

expiration of two years, be returned to ie sur- y= errs wena, ind yet, —— wey 
plus fund TT! rP og contract was made tor a four year 

ius fund, he section is in these words: . 

: . eignty wand pounds per annwm { { du. o 

‘“ And whenever any moneys appropriated to the D ' are = 
ment of War or ofthe Navy s remain une , in that, suosequentiy, the contractors were wriite 
hands ott Preasurer.as agent of either « these Depart i y i present head OL the ur ,», tO Know 
ments for more than tw ears after the expiration of t whether they would susnend the delivery of é 

i rin ae y , ° ¢ ; } ryy ' 
calendar year in W nt eS We Sa pene botbait, ¢ . cheese, or abate the contract. They declined to 
vihich it rel its iH tuty i Se tary cl ' ‘ : - 
Department to inform the Secretary of t ’ ure OF that do so. lunderstand, also, that the head of the 
fact, and the S uy of the Treasur ‘ Navy Wepa ent d 3 1 Ink ere 19 any 
cause such Inoneys to t t i t i power i re co t to revo} mt is 
lus fund 
pte 0 iV, f $ no such use as ) ict reters 

Chat was the provision of the act of 1820 At ret y him in putting an end t There 
the time when that act was passed, the ‘I'r Wey was a vision in thecont , Which | have seen 
was an agent forthe Warand Navy Departments hat. i é n cases specihed, and for other suf 
By the of 1822 | ceas to t fe fete ses, 1 might be tern ed: bu e f 
either of these Vepariments, i d W ’ 0 | t 1@ Lrovernment hada t ree ve rs’ s vo 
drawing money from the Treasury \ rovided ese hand at the time they chose to make 
I understand Mr Berrien’s o inion to be, thatt this improvident ontract, was not suff ert 
act of ]822, by escribing a ditlerent mode of uuise | yreak r Ww nthes j ) of the 
lrawine from the Treasu moneys anpr riated contract! Here 1s what the preser ead of t 
4 ing y i L 

»the service of tne W rand Nav V De nents, eau States, and he puts the se \ \ ary 

13 rendered tne provisions of th ict of J] S820 ] santity of che oO rd at the vard 
this regard inapplicable, because they ceased 1 Boston, New York, and Norfolk is equal to a supply 
necess So | TT : »Vveu i tall, ana ere is a larg \ aid 

sary . ' S Ore i Lil, 

nots at hor ind ab vl The is ‘ 
ye no ¢ 4 i ey Ww e¢ Lia ’ hand t ' " iv b id in the f i” stn nt 
pinion of Mr. Grune y. oO January, 1847, there was and at the 
Mr. HUNTER. The Senatorw 1 places 249,692 pounds, sufficic ee 
‘ yD ‘ . } ler tT, 
very mueh mistaken. ‘The rema of Mr. } i ind 264 pound i the | J 
- ; . - a ou : t 
rien, Which the s¢ Yr is 1, W Ges CU In Ma M7. contra ereen 
to show that he was Ware of tne f t f nen four yea ‘I fireat d } } 
law of 1822 had altered the relation o e Llrens in is made in November t ea da lik 
tats et WP as ’ nana bantily Ast lelivered in ea i Maya 
urer towards the War and Nav Departments-— 

. No mt : bi ie a > 4" u i 
that he no longer received mo as the rent ' twas eof the fthea " 

If he will examine the opinion, the § ro will ind byt men ve qualit it b y by lation re 

; ' ' ' 2 fir j ' 

see thatthatis so. Mr. Berrien takes up case by ta ye fi ued 

ens > se) iit taking uw of the | ‘ i j io I fe 
ase. siteaiainisd at d to bring t u t r e 
Mr. PEARCE. Itmay beso. I have ex cessor, by whose instructions letters ‘dressed tr ¢ 

amined the opinion sufficiently critically to be en contractors t iscertain Whether, in view of the large a 

tirely certain that he does not susta ne construc cumulation ur 1 ha \ e willin 

—_ r t> » i I ‘ ' t auf ! to 1 
tion of the Senator from Virginia Bbutthien if so, iny furt i ' lo b . i 
as I have shown, the opin on of M \ orney \ r ived A3 a pre vi n "A 
General Grundy was directly the other way, and | previous to addressing letters t str 
the practice of the Government has been m- wees ee ae wait ties : ~ 

. : : vards t ive surveys held on all the 
formity with it, {have no manner of objec : ve ste aid to report the quantity undere 
that the practice which the Senator seems to think spection. Itfortunately happened that buta ule 
wrong and injurious, shall be corrected by leg: tity of any delivered prior to 1847 at Boet t ’ 

g } ; 

: ’ at re but the result < vv ; vey 

lation. My only objection is, that ar utation v 

: : - - . . 3s Yor 4 best understood by the follo rex t 
should be thrown on this Administration that : - tal cetieaildiie daiiedl hea Wiue* We 

a | ) sury ww On : I e il { ’ f 
they are Vv iolatinge the iw, when tney in fact are * pris ry 1.346 boxes, containing | 197 pound ¥ 

not violating the law, or ire only ystru law cor I'his « ese has bee s stor . 

} rt a ' ’ 
. 4 } } i I is wor le th ‘ } 
which ¢ mnevress have passed, 1a Ti r the ‘ ’ , The 
I 4 e ese W : ' , 
° : . ! ; ‘ 

precisely as their predecessors did, without co but as 13 impaired it until almost b , 4 

plaint or reproach, keeping the appropriat! flavo salt has keptit from deeaying, but it has he 
outstanding until the objects were accomplished | ‘ come bard, honey-combted, shruck, and, in some insta 

g ; ava : : oo acs 
: ¢ . . c onl ad jored ii Z , 
under the act of 1820, and making transfers when yy 199 . = ; cee oo 
: . o 1,129 pounds, supplied in 1845, is in better o 
necessary Dy authority of ihe act ot 1842. How surveyors recommended that this lot should also 

ever, I will not longer detain the Senate on that || The cost the first lot of 1,346 boxes w $19,054 19; th 

point net proceeds of the same at anctio ‘ 

Ti fi Ww ther ttema } 7 *. te ur} a3 S22 JUS } The second lot, having en ¢ Sid¢ rr 
1ere are a@ few otner items, howe ver, to whicn for immediate use, was distributed to the different iat 

I must beg the pardon of the Senate for now re- | pe jssued as soon as possible. The last deliveries und 

ferring. 1 desire to correct a statement made by | these contracts will fortunately « May next, and 1 

’ . ‘ . ew - tered into our pre t stnek 
me, when I addressed the Senate about a month ew ones will be ente . ae pg meet yen dy 
. n | ‘ atuate and when thev shail be deemcd neces 
. i — : oe om . . neary exuau a, ana 
ago. It will be recollected that I then said some sary, care should be taken to stipulate, as is the onse in 


thing about a cheese contract. I fell into an error, 
I believe, my. information being verbal, though 
I do not think it of any greatimportance. I stated 
that the contract was made in 1848. In that I was 
mistaken. i supposed, also, that the contract was 

|| made with a single individual; in that respect, too, 

|| I was in error; but not in any other or material || 


ific quantit 
e may require 


most of our present contracts, 


but only for such as the wants of 


not forany spe 


the se »? 


rvic 
I should not have weuried the Senate with this 
statement, were it not that my remarks on a for- 
mer occasion on this subject, have been made 
the subject of comment in another place. How- 
ever, | do not choose to make any further reply 
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to that. Itseems that I was in error, so far asmy 
statement as to the year went. The contract was 
made in 1847, and notin 1848, as I stated; and it 
seems, also, that there were four contractors in- 
stead of one. ‘Three contractors were allowed to 
furnish ten thousand pounds each, and the other 
fifty thousand pounds, at seventeen cents the pound, 
for the fifty thousand pounds; and, I believe, thir- 
teen and three fourth cents for the others, and the 
final responsibility in the matter, I bel:eve, belongs 
to the then Secretary. With that, | dismiss the 
subject. 

Some remarks were made the other day, by the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Borianp,]} to 
which, I hope, late as it is, the Senate will indulge 
me in alluding. [ mean to be exceedingly brief. 
1 did not hear the whole of that Senator’s speech; 
but | heard enough to surprise me. He contrasted 
the expenditure of this Administration with that 
of General Washington, as if the garments which 
wrapped the infant in the cradle would clothe the 
man when he was grown up to giant’s stature. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the Senator will allow 
me, I also made a comparison of a more striking 
character—it was between the expenditure for 
this Administration and the administration of Mr. 
Polk. 

Mr. PEARCE. I am going to examine that 
matter. It is very true that the expenditures of 
the last fiscal year (and I take that as the best 
test) are very heavy, but how are they so, and 
why? In what respects are they excessive, and 
how can they be charged to this Administration ? 
Sir, the appropriations are made by Congress, and 
the Executive cannot take a dollar out of the pub- 
lie Treasury without an appropriation; and I ven- 
ture to say, in spite of the surmises of the Sen- 
ator, that the Executive has not taken a dollar out 
of the Treasury without an appropriation. I 
challenge the production of a single instance in 
which a dollar has been taken out of the Treasu- 
ry by this.Administration, which has not been 
appropriated, and is not liable to be taken out. | 
say that if this Executive, or any other Execu- 
tive should be known to take money out of the 
Treasury without an appropriation, it would be 
the duty of those who knew it in the other House 
to impeach him, and of this House to try that 
impeachment. 


Mr. s°*RLAND. Perhaps it will be as well for 


us to understand each other as we go along, and | 
therefore I beg the privilege of saying a few words | 


now. The Senator challenges me to produce an 
instance where the Executive has expended money. 

Mr. PEARCE. I do not say expending money, 
but taking money out of the Treasury without an 
appropriation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Very well, sir. Surely the 
Senator understood me in saying that the Execu- 
tive had taken money out of the Treasury, not 
to mean that he had actually expended it, be- 
cause if he had there would have been no ne- 
cessity for sending this bill here. What I com- 

rlained of was, that the Executive had incurred 
iabilities, without authority of law, without 
any appropriation being made, and was calling 
upon us to pay them. That is what I said, not 
that he had actually taken money. I do not pre- 
tend that he has taken the money. Of course I 
do not mean that the money was expended. If it 
was, why should we have this bill before us, and 
why call upon us to make an appropriation now? 
[ said this, that last year, when the Executive 
Departments sent in their estimates for they ear, 
and asked for a certain amount of money, upon a 
thorough investigation and discussion of these es- 
timates in Congress, the amount asked for was 
refused, to the extent of this deficiency bill, now 
sent to us by the Executive, and the Executive 
went on and incurred expenses, and have now sent 
a bill here asking us to sanction what they have 
done; and what I say is, has been done without 
ihe authority of law. 

Mr, PEARCE. The bill was so far discussed 
as this, that I do not believe it was spoken of for 
twenty minutes in this House by anybody. I do 
not think «he Committee on Finance had time to 
give it a decent examination. [ think itonly came 
to us on the last day of the session. 

Mr. BORLAND. I spoke of the action of the 
House of Representatives, where those appropria- 
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upon before they come to us forour concurrence. I 


say these estimates were thoroughly discussed in 
the House of Representatives, and that these very 
sums that the Executive now asks at our hands, 
were ‘there refused after thorough discussion— 
that they were stricken out of the bill before they 
came to us. 

Mr. PEARCE. 


there the chairman of the Committee on Military 


There it was discussed, and 


Affairs, an honorable gentleman from South Car- | 


olina, [Mr. Burt,] not a friend of this Adminis- 


tration, told the House of Representatives that | 
they would stint the public service if they did not | 


give the appropriation asked for. He told them 


that he had examined every item, and that they | 
had been reduced to the very lowest possible | 


amount; that the military service could not be car- 


ried on adequately if they struck in the dark at 


these appropriations. He said he had examined 
most minutely every item in that bill, and that if 
they did not pass the appropriations asked for, the 
military service must suffer. [ do not know in 
what particular the Administration has made 
any.use of money, or has contracted any debts 
which it had not any authority to contract. They 
have authority to contract debts without an appro- 
priation in certain cases. The act of 1820 gives 
that power (as the Senator from Virginia stated) 
for the Quartermaster’s Department; and it is in 
that Department that these deficiencies have ac- 
crued. ‘There they have the authority to niake 
contracts, whether Congress has appropriated 
money or not. There is express authority given 
for that purpose by the act of 1820. 


Now let us look at what the expenditures of this | 


Administration have been during the last fiscal 
year, ending the 30th June, 1851. They have 
been $48,000,000, and that seems to be a very 
large amount; and if there were not at hand an 
easy explanation, the Senator might well com- 
plain that it was very large. But, we ought to 
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oe Senate. 


This was paid at an actual cost of $3,949 4 
difference being occasioned by the premium ? ~~ 
was obtained on the transaction, This 
subject of deduction, because it is an unusy j 
extraordinary expense incurred under a ae 
forming no part of the expenditures of M 
era, with which the Senator proposes to 
it. 

There was also appropriated, to indemp:s 
American citizens for their claims agains, Me 
ico, in pursuance of the treaty of Guadalune He 
dalgo, $3,250,000, of which there was ae li. 
aid, during that year, $2,516,594. Mog: rae 

valance has been, or “will be, paid during 

ent fiscal year. P 

Then there has also been paid for the reden 
| tion of the principal of the public debt q ? 
celed Treasury notes, $521,264, an unus 
penditure not properly chargeable to the 
service of the year. 

Then the interest on the public debt contracted 
by preceding Administrations has been paid ty 
| the amount of $3,696,721; a great part of whies 

debt was occasioned by the expenses of the Mey. 
ican war. Then there have been arrearages naid 
to the volunteers in the Mexican war. Many of 
these expenditures, which are charged to the pres. 
ent Administration, are found to grow out of the 
transactions of prior Administrations; as, for ey. 
ample, during the year 185], arrearages were paid 
to the volunteers in the war with Mexico to the 
amount of $635,380. Then there was an exces 
of duties refunded during the year 1851. Ap im. 
mense amount erroneously paid for duties was 
refunded in pursuance of the decisions of the Sy. 


iq 
a treaty 
Te Polk? 
Contra 


the 


the res. 


nd can- 
ual ey. 
Current 


|| preme Court of the United States, reversing the 


deduct from this amount a great variety of items— | 


items which are extraordinary, which are occa- 
sional, which do not belong to the current service 


of the year, which grow out of special legislative | 
action, or which are rendered necessary by recent | 


treaties. Now, sir, the first item which I would 
deduct from this sum of $48,000,000, is one which 


| has not heretofore—not at least until the time of 


tion bills originate, and where they are passed || indemnity due to Mexico, the sum of $3,360,000. 


this Administration—been carried into the annual 
expenditures of the Government. I mean that it 
has not been exhibited in the accounts of the an- 
nual expenditures. Gentlemen of the Senate know 


|| fiscal year. 


very well that prior to the year 1849, the revenue | 


was collected by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


who paid the expenses of collection out of the gross 


rfeipts from customs—that the gross receipts | 
° r | 
were not brought into the Treasury, but only the | 


net receipts. In 1849, when this Administration 
came into power, it was thought advisable, and I 


| was inclined to think myself, thatif a sufficient 
| sum for collection should be allowed, it would be 


a very proper thing to bring the whole of the 
gross revenue into the Treasury, and to allow the 
Secretary of the Treasury a certain sum for the 
expense of collections. 


The sum allowed to the Secretary during the | 


year 1851, for this purpose, was $2,450,000. It 


must be recollected that during former Adminis- 


trations—that of Mr. Polk, for example, with 
which the Senator would contrast this—no such 
charge ever appeared upon the books of the Treas- 
ury, the meney having been taken out of the gross 
receipts, and only the net receipts accounted for. 

There is another circumstance in connection 
with this, which I mention to show that this Ad- 
ministration is not disposed to squander money as 
the gentleman seems to think. It is this: The 
sum allowed for the collection of the revenue during 
the year ending June 30, 1850, was, as I have 
stated, $2,450,000. Now, the actual expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs, during that 
year, was $2,051,000. The Secretary had not ex- 
pended the money which the law allowed him, by 
the amount of $400,000, and I think it is just to 
mention this as evincing a disposition on the part 
of the head of that Department not to waste the 
public funds, but to use them with a judicious and 
elfective economy. 

There was also appropriated during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1851, for the fourth installment of the 


construction given to the tariff act of 1846 by Mr, 
Walker, the late Secretary of the Treasury: Sep- 
ators know very well that that officer issued q 
variety of circulars, in which he gave construc. 
tions to. different provisions of the act of 1846, 
Some of these circulars have since been declared 
by the Supreme Court to be illegal. They very 
much increased the receipts from customs during 
the term when Mr. Walker was Secretary of the 
| Treasury; but they increased the expenditures 
during the time that Mr. Corwin has been Secre- 
tary, for he has been called upon, under these de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, to pay over the sum 
of $1,409,874, collected in virtue of these Treasury 
| circulars, and this sum was paid during the last 
These are, I believe, for duties on 
goods exported to Mexico from the Texian fron- 
tier 
Mr. HUNTER. Iam afraid the Senator will 
find that some of them have been paid contrary to 
law, without protest, on brandies and sugars. 
Mr. PEARCE. When the evidence is given 
of that, it will be time enough to believe it. The 
Senator will excuse me if I do not take his con- 
| jecture for evidence. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not state this as a fact; 
but it is, at least, possible. 

Mr. PEARCE. Ido not know whether that 
would be any worse error than that of a previous 
Secretary in collecting—I will not say exacting— 
from our merchants money which, under the law 
of the land, they were not bound to pay, and 
| which the Supreme Court have so decided. 
| Then there have been debentures paid during 
| the year ending June 30, 1851, to the amount 0! 
| $867,000. 

Then for ocean mail steamers, the revenues 0! 
the Government have been charged during the yes! 
ending June 30, 1851, with the sum of $1,302,sbo. 
Then there have been three and five per cent. funds 
paid to the different States, to the amount 0! 
$76,345. Then there is the expense of takingsthe 
seventh census, which was, during that year, 
$672,000—that is an unusual and extraordinary 
| expenditure. 

There was also the expense of running the 
boundary line between Mexico and the United 

States, an extraordinary expenditure, amounting 

to $204,377. Again, there were new custom-house 

and marine hospitals, authorized and commence 
previous tothe time of the present Administratio", 
to an unusual amount. The expenditures under 
that head, for the fiscal year to which I refer, wer® 
$416,669. Then the public buildings in the ely 
of Washington were more than usually expensi¥® 
| and that, too, by authority of Congress. During 
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. year $221,133 were appropriated and ex- 
ded for those buildings. a ; 
 yoain: a great number of bills were passed for 
~elief of individuals; and, in pursuance of such 
of Congress, there were paid from the Treas- 
or the War Department, for claims due an- 
P orl to this year, $416,898. Then, pensions 
oe heen largely increased in consequence of the 
ify Mexican war. That is an increase of expenditure 
hich cannot be properly charged to this Admin- 
etion; it is due to a law of Congress. I have 
ally FS been able to ascertain the precise amount of 
vngions chargeable to the Mexican war, but I be- 
bce it is estimated very low, when it is put at 
4550,000, which is something like one fourth of 

nn. hat we pay for pensions altogether. 

an Then there were payments on account of the 
Patent Office fund—I suppose for the Patent Office 
ent Wilding. All these sums, together, make up an 
vwrevate of about $19,000,000. That sum de- 
ed from $48,000,000 leaves $29,000,000, and 


qne 





to vig sum must be further reduced to show the or- 
ry expenses of Government for the year end- 
oY. ae Mth June, 1851. 

“Now the country, during the last five or six 
if vears, has vastly increased in extent, and the ex- 
es enditures of the Government have increased in 
he several departments, and in almostall instances by 


opisiative action. You have new territorial gov- 


ernments in Minnesota, Utah,and Oregon. You 
he have large and expensive establishments erecting | 
88 o California. You have had dry-docks and float- 

ing docks, which are being constructed at a vast 
8 expense. You have an army increased fifty per 
ul cent.,and you have an increase in the expenditure 


of the army by reason of the distance to which 


r your military posts are removed, and the greater 


east of transportation to get tothem. The increase 
a of army expenditures, alone, occasioned by the 
: acquisition of new territory, is estimated by the 


6 Secretary of the Treasury at $4,556,709. 
ad Mr. BELL. Was there not a large amount 





paid to the Cherokee Indians during that year? 
'Mr.PEARCE. Yes, sir; I think we paid last 


ne year more than $1,000,000 to the Cherokee In- 


dians, under appropriations made during the ses- 


e sion of 1850 and last year, which are extraordinary 
e expenses, paid in pursuance of stipulations entered 
m into by this Government years and years ayo, for 





which this Administration were not responsible, 
which may be entirely proper in themselves, and 
which Congress undoubtedly thought so—which 
Congress at all events sanctioned, and for which 
the money was paid in the last fiscal year, to an 
amount, { think, of a $1,000,000 or $1,200,000. 


Then it must be recollected that all the increased | 


expenditures for the army in those distant de- 
partments, and the increase of appropriations by 
act of Congress, for dry-docks, and peculffr ex- 
penditures for the Indian service, also by act of 
Congress, should be deducted from the sum of 
$29.000.000. Deducting these amounts, it will 
rng down the expenditures of the Government 
‘o a trifle more than they were in Mr. Polk’s 
ime. Excluding trust funds, the public debt, the 
heavy war expenses, &c., the public expenses 
during his time were about $22,000,000, I think. 
Ispeak from memory, and do not profess to be 
precisely accurate; nor am I sure that [ have not 
by which the gross expenses of the last fiscal 
year might be further reduced. 

If you take the amounts which I have just men- 
tioned, as made up of the expenses of floating 
locks, and Indian demands, and increased ex- 
penditures in the Quartermaster’s department, 
which are enormous for the reason I have men- 
tioned, you will find that the expenditures of the 
‘“overnment now, are about proportionate to 
what they were in Mr. Polk’s time. In regard 
to the expenditure for the collection of the revenue, 
will venture to say, that seldom, if ever, from 
‘he foundation of the Government, has the revenue 
‘rom customs been collected at the same small rate 
of commission; and I think it will appear, from this 
orief statement, upon which I will not comment, 
that this Administration stands not only acquitted 
of the charge of extravagance, but entitled to the 
Praiseof economy forthe management of the fiscal 
concerns of the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, as the Sen- 

‘tor from Maryland has done me the honor to 


mitted some of the extraordinary expenditures, | 


| expenditures should be made. 
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notice some of the remarks which I made here the 
other day, [ must respond very briefly to one or 
two points. He denied the charge which I made, 
that this Administration had expended money, or, 
which is the same thing, had incurred liabilities 
without authority of law, which we are now called 
upon to pay. Il repeat the charge, and I say the 
legislative records of Congress sustain the charge; 
and I think the honorable Senator from Maryland 
virtually admitted it. As I said, the other day, it is 
no answer to the charge to say that these expendi- 
tures were necessary and proper. The action of 
Congress may have been wrong—may have been 
unwise; but | repeat what I said on Thursday 
last, that constitutes no excuse for the action of 
the Executive. 

Mr. PEARCE. If the Senator will be kind 
enough to specify a particular instance in which 
moneys have been improperly expended, or con- 
tracts improperly made, we can tell something 
aboutthematter. Atpresent, the Senator’s charges 
are vague and indefinite. He gives us no specifi- 
cations. I stated before, that under the act of 
1320, the War Department has power to make 
certain contracts without any appropriation being 
made. If the Senator will be so good as to refer 
me to the cases of an improper exercise of this 
power, I will be much obliged to him. 

Mr. BORLAND. WhatI said was this, and 
the Senator cannot deny it, that the Executive, in 
the estimates sent to the last Congress, asking for 
appropriations to administer this Government, 
asked for a larger amount by the sum of about 
$3,000,000 than Congress granted. The Executive 
now comes before Congress,and asks that we shall, 
in the form ofa deficiency bill, appropriate that very 
sum of money which Congress then refused. In dis- 
regard of the refusal of Congress last year, the Ex- 
ecutive has gone on and conducted the affairs of the 


Government at an expense greater than the act of 


Congress warranted. That is what Il said. And 
I think both the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from California, specified instances enough 
where these expenditures were wasteful and ex- 
travagant beyond parallel in the history of this 
Government. But, I repeat, it isno answer to the 
charge to say, that Congress acted unwisely, and 
acted wrongly, in not making the appropriations, 
or that the public service, in the judgment of the 
President of the United States, required that these 
1 stated the fact, 
that the Constitution makes Congress alone the 
keeper of the public money, and requires that no 
money shall be expended, unless by appropriation 
made by Congress. Whether Congress acts wise- 
ly or unwisely, it constitutes no excuse for ghe 
President of the United States—gives no validity 
to his allegation, that the public interests required 


that he should go on in defiance of this refusal of 


Congress. 

The Senator then takes up the comparative ex- 
penditures of the different Administrations. My 
object in instituting that compayison was not so 
much to charge extravagance upon the present 
Administration, as for the general purpose of 
showing the tendency in our Government to in- 
crease its expenditures beyond what is right and 
proper, and to an extent, far greater than the in- 


| crease in our territory, or the increase of our pop- 


ulation, or the business of our country requires. 
I showed, the other day, by statistics which are 
accessible to every Senator, that our population 
had increased, from 1790 to 1850, a little less 
than six hundred percent.; that our territory dur- 
ing that time had increased not quite two hundred 
per cent., but that our expenditures, commencing 
with 1791, and coming down to last year, had in 

creased two thousand per cent. Our territory had 
not increased twofold, our population had not in. 
creased sixfold, and our expenditures have gone 
so far as to increase twenty-fold. 1 assumed it 
as a position, which I think cannot be successfully 
controverted, that the necessary expenses of Gov- 
ernment had not increased even in the same ratio 
with the increase of population and the increase of 
territory. [assumed that it was absurd in itself— 
that it was a monstrous proposition—to say that 
the expenditures should increase, not only pari 
passu with the extent of territory and population, 
but should exceed that ratio by three or four hun- 
dred per cent.; and I pointed to the facts, to show 
that it would be not only monstrous, but ruinous 
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in the end, if we went on in the same ratio; by 
calling the attention of the Senate to the fact, that 
we have an expenditure of $52,000,000 this year— 
that the ratio of increase since 1828 has been one 
hundred per cent. every twelve years, and accord- 
ing to the€ ratio, in 1864 our exf@nditures will be 
$104,000,000; and in 1876—just a hundred years 
since our birth as a nation—they will amount to 
$208,000 000—an expenditure which every one will 
admit cannot be borne by the Gove rnment, and its 
existence maintained. These were the general pur- 
poses for which I instituted a comparison between 
the expenditures of one period of our existence and 
another. But, in making that, without reference 
to the present Administration, | found this fact: 
that every Federal Whig Administration that 
this Government has had, the beginning 
“re ised the ex 

penditures of the Government; and that the sub- 
stitution of Democratic Administrations in their 
had 


circumstances. 


or 
from 


down to the pre sent day, | is 1n 


place, has generally the effect 
them From 
fact I drew the conclusion, and asserted that the 
Democratic or Republican Administrations of this 
Government had been economical in their expend- 
itures, and | compared them with what I showed 
to be the extravagant expenditures of Federal or 
Whig Administrations. 

The Senator takes up what I charged as the ex- 
penditures of the present Administration for last 
year. Now, the Senator ought to have included, 
as I did, the whole three years of the Administra- 
tion; and if he had taken the average, as I did, he 
would have found that it true, as I 
stated, that the av erave ¢€ xpenditures of this Admin 
istration, for three years, exceed the average ex- 
penditures of the administration of Mr. Polk du- 
ring the whole four years of his continuance in 
office, by about $4,000,000 a year—the average of 
Mr.Polk’sadministration being about $36,000,000, 
and the average of this Administration about 
$40,000,000 a year. Ican assure the Senatgy that 
[ made a proper deduction for the items to which 
he alludes; and [ say, notwithstanding, that du- 
ring the three years of the administration of Mr. 
Polk, when we were engaged in an expensive war 
with Mexico, requiring the full use of the Navy, 
and a very large increase of the Army, when the 
war was carried on ina foreign country, and at an 
extraordinary expense, his expenditures did not 
equal the expenditures of the present Administra- 
tion by about $4,000,000 a year. 

With regard to the public debt, and the amount 
necessary to pay the installments upon the indem- 
nity to Mexico, under the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, I deducted them from the estimate. So 
far as our common public debt i# concerned, I 
showed, by the record, that during Mr. Polk’s 
idministration, a larger amount of it had been 
paidthan during the present Administration. So, let 
the Senator take the question in any aspect he 


of reducing 


under similar this 


is strictly 


pleases, either in the average, as I presented it, or 
in the detail for each one of the years, and he will 
find that the result will come out substantially as I 
stated it. Theremay be some $200,000 or $300,000 
difference in one year from what I stated, one way 
or the other; but I assume here, with confidence, 
and I am sure the position cannot be succes fully 
controverted, that he will find, that in stating the 
comparitive expenditures of the administrations of 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Fillmore, I will not have been 
found to vary from the exact truth, as theefigures 
upon a close examination will show, by as much 
as halfa million ofdollars. The figures will show 
that the administration of Mr. Fillmore, during a 
time of profound peace, deducting even the ex- 
penses which now have to be paid, which were in- 
curred during the administration of Mr. Polk, 
has expended $4,000,000 a year more than the 
Administration of Mr. Polk. 

Mr. GWIN. I will not detain the Senate more 
than two minutes. Jn the first place, | wish to 
state that in my comment on the information pro- 
duced by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Pearce] in regard to the expense of-the escorts 
that accompanied the Indian commissioners in 
California, I stated the exact facts as they oc- 
curred. I applied to General Jesup 
of these escorts, and was tere that the re- 
turns were not all in. Afterwards, when the 
Senator from Maryland made his application, 
they had been received, and were furnished ta 


for the cost 
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him. J] was not informed of this fact when I re- 
plied to the Senator, and hence I drew the infer 
ence—and a very natural one it was—that he had 
greater facilities ‘in getting his inquiries answered 
at the Department than had. It-was not_my 
purpose to enue neglect or favoritism on Gen- 
eral Jesup, for he is incapable of practicing the 
latter, and his industry and courtesy 
known. 

One word as to what the Senator from Mary- 
land has said in reference to the expenditures of 
the War Department in California, under the 
orders of General Smith. He says they were 
made by the General on his own responsibility, 
without the authority or sanction of the Depart- 
ment. The Senator must be mistaken, and the 

t. General Smith, if 
the Senator is correct, must have violated the 
rerulations of the Army, which we both read to 
the Senate a few days azo, and if his acts had not 
yeen sanctioned hy the Secretary of War, he 
would have been derelict in his duty for not sub 
jecting the General to a trial by court-martial for 
violating those regulations. His acts were ap- 
proved by the Secretary, as I have already stated 
and proved. " 

The Senator from Virginia has accused the 
Taylor administration with having formed the 
State government in California. 1 acquit that 
Administration of the ch arvre. The Senator made 
the assertion, but did not attempt to sustain it 
by proof. I will meetassertion by assertion, and 
at some leisure time, when we have nothing else 
to do— and you know, Sir, we have a great deal 


are well 


public records will prove it. 


of leisure time—the Senator and myself can 
amuse ourselves and the Senate in discussing this 
matter. If the time ever comes for such a discus- 
sion, I will establish the fact that the State govern- 
ment of California originated in the voluntary acts 
of the people of the Territory. The Tay lor ad- 


r} 
e 


ministration may have desired to bring about th 
establishment of such a Government in that Ter- 
ritorw, but we would not permit its agents to in- 
terfere in the matter, and if the Administration, 
and all of its subordinates, including the Army 
and Navy, had attempted to put a stop to the 
State organization, they could not have pre- 
vented it. 

As to the money used in paying the expenses 
of the State Convention, we conceived that it was 
our own, exacted from us without authority of 
law, and was rightfully applied in paying the ex- 
npenses of organizing the State government, and 
{ regret we did not get all of it, (the civil fund,) 
ns weare justly entitled to it. 

Mr. DAWSON. Ihave not mingled in this 
debate, nor dg | intend now to mingle in it to any 
great extent. Fairness and honesty are always 
proper; and upon every occasion justice should 
92 done, even to a living or dying Administration. 
My Democratic friends—for whom I havé the 
greatest possible personal regard, and a strong 
political regard, too—have taken itinto their heads 
to consider this a dying Administration; and, for 
the purpose of completing its death, they are dis- 
posed to crushit at once by round assertions, and 
holding it up toa public responsibility, that their 
own better judgment and knowledge of the facts 
ought to prevent them from desiring. Sir, lama 
friend of this Administration and of its head. 1 
believe he has ability, integrity, and fidelity, and 
that his objects are coextensive with every section 
of thi8 Union. I have seen nothing in his char- 
acter or in his Administration that requires either 
party or section or faction to be disposed to blot 
the fair name which he has obtained by an honest 
administration of the Government. I have list- 
ened with patience—and [ am a quiet and coo! 


man when the character, personal or political, of 


others is involved, and I am always determined to 
do justice to my fellow men, whether personal 
foes or political opponents—and I have asked my- 
self what could have induced the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia—and I call him distin 
guished—-to endeavor, at a time like this, to pre- 
sent unfairly the character of this undoubtedly 
honest and faithful head of the Government be- 
fore the country in a way to send the impression 
abroad that he had been violating his duty as a 
public officer, and involving the country in ex- 
penditures 





Mr. HUNTER. DoestheSenator from Georgia |, 
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| say I endeavored to present the character of the 


Administration unfairly ? 

Mr. DAWSON, I thought that the Senator 
did so, from a mistaken apprehension of his facts 
—not that he intended to do so. 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe [I have stated no 
facts which have been contradicted or disputed; 
anc I say I have not endeavored to represent any- 
body unfairly, and [ hope I should be incapable 
of doing so. 

Mr.DAWSON. I hope and believe the Sena- 
tor is incapable of doing so. But he spoke of 
holding this Administration, and the party which 
upholds it, liable for the admission of California; 
and the idea would have floated over the country 
that 1t was a party measure, upon which the ad- 
mission of California had been established. 

Mr. HUNTER. I did not say eg. I said I 
would hold the Whig party liable for the conduct 
of the Whig Executive in relation to that admis- 
sion. What was that conduct, [le(t for the coun- 
try to say. 

Mr. DAWSON. Exactly; and this manner of 
putting in that argument is the involvement of a 
charge which goes to the country, when that Sen- 
ator well knew that there was nota single mem- 
ber of the Whig or Democratic party north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, who voted against the 
admission of California, and there was scarcely a 
Senator south of it who voted for the admission. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator misapprehends 
me entirely. He ought either to listen to what I 
say, or not comment upon it. J did not say the 
W hig party voted for the admission of Califor- 
nia. I said they were responsible for their Ad- 
ministration; and [ charged upon that Adminis- 
tration that itused improper influence in relation 
to the admission. That is the point which I 
raised. 

Mr. DAWSON. Very well; I only wanted to 
put that right. I knew what the Senator meant; 
but there is an art in elocution and the manner in 


which a speaker gladiates. He may cut certain | 


heads, and others he may leave untouched. He 
may reach the judgment of some, and not beable 
to control it, but leave an impression on others 
who would be controlled by such a statement. 
Hence it is that this manner of arguing before the 
country, and sending out a political speech at this 
time, is calculated to make a wrong impression 
upon the public mind, and lead the country to 
believe contrary to what the Senator intended. 
Well, sir, ] have asked myself the question, 
coolly as a juror, sitting unbiased, where is there 
a charge against the head of this Administration, 
showing a wantof knowledge or intelligence as to 
his duty, or a violation of that duty, by any act 
of his? Has it been presented here by a single 
gentleman who has argued against the Adminis- 
tration? Why, sir, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. Hovusron,] whtn he showed his 
manly position in relation to what Texas was— 
he, too, without designing it—for | know heis in- 
capable of it—made an indirect charge against the 
Administration, as would be understood by the 
country; but if he were to explain he would deny 
it, and deny it justly; still it was a charge, and 


the country will so understand it. He stated | 


roundly here, in the ear of the country, that the 


Government of the United States, through its mil- | 
itary power, had given Texas no defense; that it 


had not saved a single horse from Indian depre- 


dation, nor prevented a single incursion of the | 


Indian. He said these things did not occur before 
Texas came into the Union. For $10,000 a year 
they controlled the whole of the Indians, and now 


ittook hundredsofthousands. Thisdepended upon | 


one of two things: either the Indians were very 
apprehensive of the power of Texas, or they had 
a very kindly regard to the then existing Great 
Father, the President of Texas, who controlled 


them; and [ have no doubt that the Great Father |! 


was a good father, and managed them most eco- 


nonically, and kept them in a state of quietude || 


and subjection. Now, if you want to introduce 
economy into the expected coming Democratic 
Administration, get for yourselves a great father 
who can control the Indians. You know where 


' to look for that man. 


But, Mr. President, I rose to answer the charge 
that the Government of the United States had given 
no protection to Texas. Whenever there is a 
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wrong that happens between two men, 
two Departments of the Government, each 
cording to a law of nature, seeks to aa. 
blame upon the other. ‘*1 did not do it, but ES . 
did,’’ is the ery of both. What is the fact j ~~ 
gard to Texas? She complained to this Go a 
ment that she wanted protection; the _ 
posts thrown further out from the southern ¢,,, 
tier of Texas to the northern. The posts ‘an 
put there, the men were stationed, and they ot 
mounted men. What did Congress do? Rao 
a bill, reported by the Military Committers ~ 
thorizing the mounting of a number of men ., ; 
making dragoons or mounted infantry of then .. 
protect that country, and traverse it from one ¢, 
to the other. When they passed that }j) 5. 
presumption was that there would be an aro... 
priation made to carry it out; but when the annr 
priation bill passed, so far as it related to the rs 
propriation to sustain the military strength of ». 
country, it was cut down vastly below what jj, 
requisitions of the Department were; and noe. 
because we did an act depriving the Adminis. 
tion of the power of carrying that law into exe 
tion, for want of money, it is raised as a chars 
against the Executive Department, whien we o,. 
selves are to blame. You all admit this, ap 
know it. Would it not be unkind and ungeneroys 
now to throw an imputation before the country + 
injure this Administration, when you yourselyss 
are to blame? Let the truth go abroad. By} 
we are willing to be tried, and my word for j: 
whenever the public mind is taken upon they 
questions, the Administration will stand acquitted 

Now, suppose a Senator should gay the Jay 
required you to buy the horses and mount the 
men, and you had a right to make a contract, and 
put it upon the credit of the Government; imme. 
diately my friend from Arkansas (Mr. Boryayp) 
would rise and ask, *‘ Have you the power? did 
not the Government cut the money off, and how 
dare you do so and so?”’ 

| have another suggestion to make here. The 
finances of this country create a great deal of 
difficulty. There is a wonderful perplexity of 
feeling preceding every Presidential election— 
there is an alarm spread in regard to the mode and 
the manner of the expenditures, and the economy 
of these expenditures. Now, if we can judge of 
the capacity of gentlemen, in regard to the finances 
of the country, by their speeches, the incoming 
expected Democratic Administration can find men 
who can regulate the Treasury so as to reduce the 
expenditure immensely ; and in the event that this 
change takes place, my friend from Arkansas 
should not be forgotten. If I live, I intend to 
look, and see, and examine in what this great rad- 
ical change shall take place, when the expentl- 
tures ghall be reduced. But, sir, even if | live, I 
have no hope to see itdone. The progress of this 
country in population, and extension, will lave 
an influence on the expenditures, and it cannot be 
prevented. 

Now, | could make a general declaration here, 
and pronounce a eulogy upon the administration 
of the late venerable John Quincy Adams. The 
expenditures of his Administration wereannually 
about $13,000,000, and yet Mr. Van Buren’s ex: 
penditures went as high as $36,000,000, I beiieve; 
but would I attempt to throw any imputation upon 
that administration by a comparison with that of 
Mr. Adams? The condition of the country was 
different; and yet we all know that Mr. Adams 
was turned out of power, among other causes, In 
consequence of the extravagance of his adminis 
tration, and his suggestion to make appropriations 
to build light-houses of the skies. Let us act 
|| fairly; let us talk freely, but do justice to every 
i) man. 
! 


or betwee, 


Y Wanted 


Mr. President, I now come to my friend from 
|| Virginia, [Mr. Honrer,} and beg to make a sug: 
gestion—and if he had only referred to it in his 
'| speech, which will be so widely circulated, | need 
|| not have said a word—and I am sure the country 
|| will observe the fact, that there has not been & 
|| single charge against this Administration for an 
|| expenditure within the limits of the old States, t0- 
|| gether with the new States which came in prior © 

1845. Where do you locate your charges of e% 
| travagance of public appropriations? _In Texas, 
| in New Mexico, and in California. What other 
| Administration had to expend money in thos 


| 
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oe None. And here I would rely upon 
wy friend from California, [Mr. Gwin,] and I do 
not take him to be a very economical man; he can 
sik economy, but he practices it very badly. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator allude to me? 

Mr. DAWSON. I did not allude to you; but | 
hey have charged you with being rather wasteful | 
of the public money, though I suppose improperly. | 

Mr. WELLER. I propose to answer that at 
the proper time. i . ' 

Mr. DAWSON. Now, what are the charges? 
Look at them; they are for expenditures in Cali- 
fornia, Or On the way to California. None of 
them, as people aaneline say, were in the Uni- 
ted States. They are all in New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Utah—and what are they? Escorts 
fyrnished to carry our officers from five to six 
thousand miles, through a wilderness country, 
where every night they are in a state of alarm 
and apprehension as to their life; and a great cry 
ig raised, because the officers who are the repre- | 
sentatives of your Government, seek to be pro- 
tected at the expense of the Government—and the | 
expenditures are large. And why are they? Be- 
cause you cannot render them any less. And 
here is one thing I beg to suggest, in order that 
the country may understand it, and that justice | 
may be done to gentlemen, ‘whether Whigs or 
Democrats, who went under these circumstances. | 
Has any Senator on this floor stated in his place, | 
asa Senator, that these expenditures could have 
been reduced a single dollar? Where is the item 
that could have been avoided ? 

Mr.GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I | 
willname one. I will name the case of sending 
Cullector Collyer to San Francisco. He could have 
gone there for $500 instead of $35,000, if he had 
gone there as Mr. King, and the collector to Ore- || 
gon, and all military officers had gone. 
“Mr.DAWSON. Mr. Collyer went under the | 
escort of a part of the Army of the United States. 


Mr.GWIN. Not necessarily going to Califor- || 


nia. 

Mr. DAWSON. Necessarily going to Califor- 
nia, or part of the way. 
question that Mr. Collyer ever spent that money | 





| with him. 


money. The escort that went along with him 
y 4 
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|| charge against the Administration, I do not know tee, and found that in certain regions of this coun 


what does. There is no allezation made there 
that Mr. Collyer spent this money, nor that he had 
command of the troops, or of anything that went 
He only went under the protection of 
the Government, and is there any gentleman who 
will say that these troops passing over that line 
were not necessary ? 

Mr. GWIN. I say so. 

Mr. DAWSON. The Senator says so. The 
Government may have been mistaken. Its object 
was to save the lives of those who were going, 
and not for the purpose of a mere escort to Mr. 
Collyer. 

Mr. GWIN. Why, it is directly asserted in 
the official documents that it was sent for no other 
purpose but,to escort Mr. Collyer and his party. 
That is the direct official statement. Mr. WELLER. Who charges that? 

Mr. DAWSON. What document is that? Mr. DAWSON. That is the regult of the 

Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Virginia will charges, because all these alleged corruptions grow 
produce it. out of the army—grow out of contracts made by 

Mr. DAWSON. Ido not want to go over the | the officers at a distance from the seat of Govern 
whole argument again. I stated the fact, and I | ment—contracts springing from your Quarter 
repeat it again: Mr, Collyer did not spend this || master’s Department—and are compelled to be 
made. Now, if I were so unkind as to say tothe 
country that Gen, Persifer F. Smith, under whose 
auspices these tremendous expenditures which 
are said to be so Gesolating to the Treasury of the 

United States took place, belonged to the Demo- 
cratic party, the world might think I charged him 
Far from me; he is too honest and honorable a 
man, and has conducted himself there for the 
honor and glory of his country, and the protection 
of that portion of it. When you say the expend- 
itures there are extravagant, it is true—when you 
give $500 for a thousand feet of lumber there, and 
get it here for $10, and when you compare things 
there with here, the people understand it. When 
you lay a floor in California with lumber costing 
$500 a thousand, and lay it here with lumber cost- 
| ing but $10, and then speak of men being extrav- 
| agant in California, and bring it home to destroy 


try it took $1,000 a year to sustain a soldier and 
horse. Why is itso? The Senator from Mary- 
land told you it would take, I think, $40 to get a 
barrel of flour to some stations away in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rio Grande in New Mexico. You 
send your soldiers there, and you must send the 
means for them to subsist upon. When you send 
your soldiers into the midst of a forest, in a wild 
country amongst Indians, send them means of self- 
defense, and means to sustain life, and do not re- 
port it back here to the older portion of the coun- 
try, and speak of their expenditures, branding the 
officers, Who represent the honor and glory of 
your country, in defense of your honor and lib- 
erty, as corrupt villains, away beyond your reach 
—for that is the charge. 


may have cost a good deal of money; but that 
escort went there, and there it had toremain. The 
purpose of the Government in sending it there, 
they understood; and the protection of the lives 
of those who went with it was perfectly correct. 
Suppose they had gone with too small an escort, 
and the Indians had destroyed them. And, Mr. 
President, has any gentleman here inquired of the 
Department the various objects which they had in 
view in sending the escort? No,sir. Mr. Collyer 
was one of the officers of the Government, and it 
was the first effort made by the Government, to 
carry our laws to California, and enforce them. 
We had no precedent to be governed by. Does 
any gentleman suppose, for a moment, that there 
was any corruption, any want of judgment, any 
want of honesty,in sending theescort? Does any 


| one suppose that it was for the merges of the || the Administration, the people would stand in 


It is utterly out of the || 


as an individual. 1 


Mr.GWIN. How did he spend it? I say he 
could have gone to California for $500, and he | 
spent $35,000. 

Mr.DAWSON. The Government spent it to 
oy the peng ane the escort that went with it. 

Mr. GWIN. 
this morning that no escort would have been sent 
there if it had not been sent with him. 

Mr.DAWSON. The soldiers had to go any | 
how. 

Mr.GWIN. Ne, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman desires it, 


read 


Mr. DAWSON. Let it be read. 
It was read, as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S Orrice, 2 | 

WasHINGTON City, @pril 30,1852.5 | 

Sim: In reply to your note received this morning, { have | 

0 state that Colonel Collyer moved with troops from Fort 
Leavenworth to Santa Fé, which would have gone to that 

post had he and his party not moved on that route; [ there- | 


‘ore add nothing for the cost of the escort on that part of the || 


| public money improperly. 


| acted in this way to save and protect the lives of 


| was an imprudent, if not a corrupt, arrangement 
he Senator from Virginia stated | 


| to do it, would any man have said I did wrong? 
here is a letter from General Jesup, which can be || 


route. I have unofficial information, however, that Cap- |; 


ain E. Ker, Jate an officer of dragoons, purchased one or | 
more mules for the party on the route, at the price of $100, 
but as Captain Ker left the service without settling, or even | 
submitting his accounts, I cannot obtain official informa- 
uon on the subject. 

I have ascertained that the late Captain Thorn, and | 
Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, expended $2,194 14 on account | 
of the escortof Colonel Collyer from Santa F6 to the Pacific, 
n addition to the sum stated heretofore, and mentioned in 
your note, of $34,781 40, making the cost, as far as ascer- | 
tained, $36,975 54. It is known that forage was issued, | 
repairs made, and horses and mules shod at some of the | 
posts for the party and escort, but these matters are so con- 


nected with the expenses of the posts as not to be readily || 


separated. 
A part of the property furnished to Colonel Collyer, it is 


i 
now ascertained, was turned over in California to Lieuten- | 


ants Couch and Murray, but in a condition which rendered | 


it almost worthless. 


1 am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
T: 8. JESUP, 
uartermaster General. 
The Hon. R. MT. Hunter, a 


Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
Senate of the United States, Washington City. 
Mr. DAWSON. That is a statement which I 
want to go to the country; and if that involves a 
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| violation of duty, or of the faith of the Government 


Government being peculated upon? as it for || perfect wonder and amazement at your declara- 
any other than an honest purpose, to show the || tion. Why not tell them the honest fact at once’ 
majesty and power of this eae: when we || Why seek to destroy honest men by merely pre- 
were passing our officers through the wild Indians, || senting facts, and not making known all the in 
and when it was to save the lives of the men, | formation to the country? I never have, and 
women, and children? But these escorts have || never will varnish or misrepresent a truth to gain 
been made the foundation of allegations in this || a political advantage. I stand upon honor and 
debate, and the idea is before the country that this | honesty; and when I represent a fact to the coun- 
try, I will endeavor to let the people know beth 
upon the part of the Administration, to spend the || sides of it; for the honor of the country, and its 
I say there is not a || morality, and its honesty depend just as much 
Senator on this floor who believes it; and, as be- | upon one party as upon the other. They both 
tween gentlemen and gentlemen, if I had given | must be composed of men of honor and honesty, 
that protection to my friend—if I had had the || in order to give you a national reputation; and) 
means, like the Government of the United States, || will never seek to destroy one or the other. 

But look at this again. You speak of the won- 
derful expenditures made in building certain pub 
lic works in California, and putting up certain 
public improvements, when you ought to recolleet 
that you float your timber, and frequently your 
granite from this side of the Atlantic; that you 
carry your lumber and your provisions from our 
is the doing of injustice to an individual whose || Atlantic ports, and in truth, everything at extray 
objects, and whose aims are high, honorable, and || agant prices. And yet you brand this Adminis- 
patriotic, and I seek to let the public know and un- | tration as extravagant! I do notintend to go into 
derstand that there is not a Senator upon this || the matter; but when I am touching upon ques- 
floor, however strong his party feelings may be, | tions that come home to the sensibility of every 
who will charge that there was any intentional || man, founded upon justice and equality, I put 
aside party feeling and go upon the principle that 
all men are presumed to be honest; and whenever 
such charges are made,1 deliberately look into 


No; and if the President of the United States has 


our people, and control the Indians by the power 
that he sends, where is the Senator who will rise 
up and say it is wrong? 

The only objection that I have to these things, 


on the part of the Administration. They would 
not do it. They are too manly, too honorable, | 
and high dated to do it; and the only object [ || them, because I could not suppose that General 
have in view, is to let the country know that when | Persifer F. Smith, who has fought the battles of 
the dust shall be blown off, and the smoke shall || his country, and given himself immortality and 
disappear, there is no difference between honorable || your country renown, could ever go there to com- 
minds in relation to the character of these trans- || mit the honor of that country by a corrupt act; 
actions. There is no charge of corruption—none | nor can I suppose that the head of your Quarter- 
is intended. It is only this mode of warfare by |, master’s Department here—he, too, a Democrat— 
which people are to be deceived, and men injured | the gallant old soldier who defended you in 1812, 
merely in elections and notin reputation. That | 13 and 14, and now, as it were, standing almost 
is the reason that I desire to strip this thing and || upon the crumbling precincts of eternity, would 
expose it at once. dishonor himself atthe head of the Quartermaster’s 
Then, Mr. President, is there a charge within || Department by permitting any one to pecuiate upon 


! 
. 
the older parts of thecountry made? None! The || the country, and thereby reduce his own charac- 


expenditures have all been in this new country, || ter and the character of his party to degradation, 
and they arose out of the annexation of Texas | by making any unjust contracts or suffering those 
and the isition of New Mexico, California, | who are under his command to do so. 

and Utah. I have looked into these expenditures; |, Let us avoid these things, and as partisans 
| I have traced them as one of the Military Commit- || stand upon an elevated and honorable ground, and 
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actlike men. My feelings are confounded when 
I hear either party charging honorable men be- 
longing to either side indirectly, merely for party 

urposes; but, sir, I will not continue this de- 
Gait the country will perceive the object of these 
attacks upon this Administration, and will regard 
them as they justly deserve, and sustain its honest, 
faithful, and patriotic course. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Georgia has taken especial pains to say, and reit- 
erate the statement, that this Administration had !! 
been charged with corruptly expending the public 
money. He has used the word * corruption’ 
time and again. A wasteful extravagance in the 
expenditure of the public money does not imply 
corruption. A loose interpretation of the law, 
and consequent extravagant expenditure, which | 
aitempted.to show, and [ think conclusively es- 
tablished, had been the practice of the Executive 
since the 4th of March, 1849, does not imply that 
I made a charge of corruption. No such charge 
will ever be made by me, except in direct terms. 

Mr. DAWSON. I know thegentleman did not 
charge corruption directly; but I also know, that, 
in the estimation of the country, that would be 
the effect of his charge. 

Mr. GWIN. Now, in regard to the eulogy 
which the gentleman has passed upon General Per- 
sifer F. Smith, I was very glad to hear it, because 
it is well deserved. There is not a more gallant 
officer in the Army. I stated the fact, that there | 
had been an extraordinary expenditure of the 
public money in California. GeneralSmith thought 
It necessary; but it was far beyond the means 
placed by law at the disposal of the Department, 
and he was not checked. The Department per- 
mitted expenditures to be made exceeding the ap- 
propriations without any censure, making it neces- 
sary to bring in bills to meet the deficiencies thus 
created. I not only attribute to the Administra- 
tion no corruption, but [do not even charge im- 
providence upon General Smith. In his judgment 
the expenditure was necessary. But, as | said 
before, the head of the Department should have 
checked him when he went beyond the appropri- 
ations made by law, even if the expenditure was 
necessary. 

The Senator says that lumber was worth $500 
per one thousand feet in California, as if that was 
news tous. Did not the Senator from Virginia 
make that very statement weeks ago in his open- | 
ing speech on this bill? Did he not promulgate it 
to the country, that these extraordinary prices had 
to be paid for the materials necessary to establish 
this new depétin California? IT argued that when 
these prices had to be paid, it was the duty of the 
Administration to have seen that no expenditures 
were made except such as were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The Senator is entirely mistaken if he supposes 
I have acted the partisan in this debate. I am 
anxious that the money disbursed in California 
shall be first appropriated by Congress, and then 
expended in a manner the most beneficial to the 
country. Ido not intend that the large amounts 
heretofore expended in California for the army 
shall be thrown up to us when we hereafter ask for 
what is necessary for the public interest in that 
State. I hope that what has been heretofore ex- 
pended without authority of law, and with such 
a lavish hand, will not prejudice necessary appro- 
priations for California that may be asked for here- 
after. 

The Senator takes occasion to say that | am not 
particularly distinguished for economy in the ex- 
penditure of the public money. Now, I will ask 
the Senator to specify a single instance when I 
have advocated the expenditure of a dollar in Cal- 
ifornia or elsewhere that was not called for by the 
imperative wants of the country. 

Mr. DAWSON. I mean for yourself, individ- 
ually. 

Mr. GWIN. I do not think I ever expended 
any of the Senator’s money. A gentleman can 
live as he pleases, if he does not intrude upon 
others; nor should his private affairs be intruded 
upon the Senate. In my official capacity, when- 
ever | have asked for the expenditure of the pub- | 
lie money I have always been — to defend | 
that expenditure as necessary. at the cost of | 
labor and materials in California are haege t admit, | 
and therefore I never ask for an appropriation un- | 


| means of controlling them. 
| moval, and when provision was made for an addi- 


+ 
less it is imperatively required by the wants of the | 
State. I do not, however, intend to continue this | 
debate, for I am exceedingly anxious the bill | 
should be disposed of to-day. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, it has been 
my anxious desire to see business progress in the 
Senate. I have manifested that desite by an al- 
most entire silence since the session commenced. | 
Very unexpectedly to-day I was induced to make | 
some remarks in reply to an interrogatory pre- | 
sented to my honorable colleague during his tem- 
porary absence. Hence it was that I was induced | 
to make any remarks upon the subject. [ made no 
charge against the Executive, either of corruption 
or incompetency. I stated facts that are notorious, 
and cannot be contradicted. However, that a 


press my feeling on this occasion 


more perfect explanation, in a few words, may be || 


presented to the Senate, I will say thmt many of 
the evils growing up on the frontier of Texas have 
been owing to the appointment of agents disquali- 


fied in many respects, as I believe, for the dis- | 


charge of the duties that would devolve upon 


them, in maintaining the peace of Texas, and vin- | 


dicating the rights of its citizens. 
agent was continued who occupied that position 
at the time when the predecessor of the present 
individual who fills the Executive chair came into 


power, peace was maintained on our borders. 


So long as the | 


That agent was a man who had been accustomed | 


to frontier life—a man familiar with the Indians 


and with their habits—a man who would traverse | 


the prairies with them. 


He was the individuat | 


who discovered the first route to El Paso from the | 
settlements of Texas, where water and grass could | 


be obtained. 
ciated with them. 


and quietness. 
protection. He was removed—not for cause, but 
to p'ace an individual there who was sinking under 
a consumption, and unable to perform any service. 
An individual was sent there incapable of per- 
forming any duty. He never went amongst the 
Indians. If they came to where he was, he was 
incapable of transacting any business with them; 


and finally, under the influence of disease, he | 
He was a man unacquainted with the | 


passed off. 
habits of the Indians—unacquainted with the 


Previous to his re- 


tional agent, a gentleman was taken from one of 


the old States, unacquainted with Indian habits, | 


manners, prejudices, feelings, and vices. Hewas 
placed there totally ignorant of his duty, and igno- 
rant of what was necessary for an agent to do. 
He remained there, and men who were capacitated, 
and had been recommended by the people who 
were directly interested in it, and by their repre- 
sentatives, were excluded from any participation 
in maintaining peace on our frontier. Individuals 
were placed there who were ignorant of every- 
thing that was essential to their qualifications. 
Here is the evil that has grownup. The national 
expenditure now in New Mexico, to maintain the 
| troops and give ostensible and nominal defense, is 
$6,000,000 annually. Have the troops there killed 
one Indian? Havethey made reclamation of one 
horse? Have they rescued one person, or pre- 
| vented the taking of one scalp? 

These are facts which I present. If men who 
are qualified to discharge the duties of agents— 
men who know the habits of Indians; who are 

familiar with their mode of life; who can traverse 
| the prairies with them, and exercise an influence 
and guardianship over them, were appointed, we 
should have a different situation of frontier secu- 
rity. But when men—whether favorites or not I 
know not, and care not—who are unacquainted 
with everything necessary to their duties, are ap- 
pointed, it is an insult, and an indignity, and 
usurpation, on the part of the Administration. 
But until our rights are guarded, and justice ex- 
| tended to us, we need look for no better condition 
| for our frontier, and no better security than we 
| have enjoyed for months and vears past, 

We have urgently solicited protection. We 

| have not asked for more troops to be stationed 

there. Infantry cannot pursue the wild Tartars of 

the paction. Either cavalry or mounted riflemen 

wou d be efficient there, and might give some pro- 

tection, But we are left utterly destitute of all 
advantage or sucoar. 


I ir‘end no reflection on the 
who fiils the Executive chair, 
tain the respect that I hope ever to do for the (| 
Magistrate of this econntry; and T truft enn 
see that place filled but by some gentleman worthy 
of it. But, as my honorable friend from Geond 
has made a political allusion, I hope I may J. 

in relation ¢, 
that subject. 2 shall say nothing now as < 
whether a Democratic administration would ie 
duct the Government better than a Whic Poesg 
istration. I alluded, when [ was first up, to the 
sum requisite for the protection of the frontier of 
Texas. It was not disposed of by a father of the 
Indians. The President of the United States i, 
the onty Indian father we have ever heard of op 
this continent. So far as the President of Texas 
was concerned, he was a brother to the Indians 


—— 


present individual 
for whom | enter. 


| He inflicted no wrong; he rendered no injustice. 


| find difficulties in regard to their adverse cand 
| dates, and he should be brotght in as a compro. 


He remained their guardian—asso- | 
He controlled them, regulated || 
their bad passions, and led them in the paths of peace | 
Then our frontier had safety and 





he used notreachery; he sent no incompetent man 
amongst them. ‘The reward was peace, and ths 
recompense wastranquillity. But, sir, f will gay 
to the honorable Senator that if, in the approach. 
ing contest which is to take place between the twe 
political parties of the country, his party should 


mise candidate, if necessary to settle the waters, f 
party excitement, there is no one of his party 
whom I would greet with more pleasure in the 
White House, provided he will widen the doors. 
Sut L will make that a point with him. [Laugh. 
ter.} . 


eS 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES L. ORR, 


’ OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Indian Appropriation bill— 

Mr. ORR said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | rise, sir, to trespass upon the 
indulgence of the committee in making a few ob- 
servations upon a topic which is not legitimately 
before the House for consideration. It is the first 

| occasion, since I have been honored with a seat in 
this Hall, that I have made a speech not pertinent 
to the subject immediately before the committee 
| foritsaction. A variety of reasons, not necessary 
| now to be recapitulated, have codperated to induce 
a departure from the rule thus far uniformly pur- 
_ sued, but I promise the committee that only a brief 
| portion of time shall be consumed in the discus- 
| sion. 
| The State of South Carolina, which I have the 
| honor in part to represent here, was not repre- 
| sented in the Convention at Baltimore last week. 
It would perhaps be a very idle consumption of 
time to enter into a vindication of the course her 
veople have chosen to pursue in this matter. 
hey had the perfect right to determine their ac- 
tion for themselves, and no tribunal has the pow- 
er to change that determination, or the right to 
| question its exercise. 
But, though not represented, we feel great s0- 
licitude in the final action of the Convention, and 


| my purpose now is to express my conviction, that 


i 


-- Site aeepanaeeneeR 


the nomination of Pierce and King will meet ® 
cheerful response and cordial support in Sovth 
Carolina. he selection of these gentlemen as 
the great standard-bearers of the party holds out 
bright hopes of promise that the country will re- 
turn to those wise and patriotic republican doc 
trines which dictated and controlled the adminis 
tration of the immortal Jefferson. His sagacity 
comprehended the difficult machinery of our com- 
plex system, defined the relative powers and duves 
of the State and Federal Governments, and pro- 
vided thereby for harmony amongst all sections 
and interests in restricting the latter to the exer 


Constitution. 

That creed, of which heis the illustrious founder, 
if faithfully followed, would have shielded the 
States of this Union from much of the discordand 
dissension which has imbittered every sect?0?; 


monopolies, from slavery agitation—from all 





cise of powers only expressly delegated by the, 


shielded us from high protection tariffs, ew 
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is and perils that good men have so seriously de- | 

ed in our history for the last quarter of a cen- | 

tury, and made us as happy as we have been | 

prosperous. A departure from that creed has | 
opened up all the bitter waters of strife; but, thank 
Heaven! theerror has been discovered before it has 
pecome irremediable, and the election of Frank- 
in Pierce as pilot, will enable him to put the old 
ship of State on the Republican track; and I ven- 
tre that assertion, because his career in Con- 
sress carries incontestable proof that his political 
chart and compass point to the track which Jef- 
ferson, our great pilot, safely steered the same 
vessel over in the palmy days of the Republic. He 
jsa Republican of the strictest sect, and his admin- 
istration will cover over himself and his party 
with the most brilliant renown and distinction. 
4 brief glance at his history will contrast him 
favorably with many who have essayed to be 
leaders, but who are wanting in that sterling 
worth and unobtrusive modesty so signal in his 
character. Bh ite 

His father was a soldier in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and first periled his life in hiscountry’s cause at 
Bunker Hill, Will Massachusetts forget in No- 
yember the worthy son of a noble sire, who per- 
iled his life in defending her against the attack of 
British troops? He was born in New Hampshire, 
a State which has given birth to Webster and 
Cass, and which was the home of Woodbury— 
distinguished not more for the sparkling genius of 
her sons, than her faithfal, unflinching adherence 
and devotion to the Republican faith. Her pure 
air, rural habits, and incorruptible morals all 
favor physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment; her sons, living amongst the mountains and 
valleys, having no large cities to corrupt or debase, 
preserve their purity of character, and remain in- 
flexible against all attempts to swerve them from 
principle. The mountain population of every 
country have beenalways justly distinguished for , 
their patriotism and loyalty to liberty; and if this 
country was ever assailed by a foreign foe, and 
State after State should fall under his domination, 
the last, hardest, and most desperate of all your 
struggles, before passing under the foreign yoke, 
would be in your mountain fastnesses, and by 
the strong hands and bold hearts of your moun- 
tain yeomanry. Sir, the hills and dales of a 
mountainous land inspire a love of country un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing; and Franklin Pierce 
has had the good fortune to be born among the 
granite hills of New Hampshire, and, having 
lived nearly half a century, has never dishonored 
his birth-place. 

He entered public life at an early age as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and 
was elected Speaker of the House. Ts 1833, he 
was elected to a seat in Congress, and continued | 
to occupy that post until 1837, when he was elected 
a Senator, where he remained until 1842, when he | 
resigned his seat, returned to his native State, and 
resumed the practice of the law. His speeches 
in Congress were not numerous, but always sen- 
sible, cogent, and to the point, and not unfre- 
quently they are marked by elegance of diction, | 
beautiful imagery, and true eloquence. He evinces | 
thought and investigation on all the subjects he | 
discusses; and his speeches and votes show him | 
consistent, governed by fixed principles, which 
no temporary expedient ever induced him to waive 
or falsify. His services in the two Houses of 
Congress have been rendered at a most interest- | 
ing epoch in the history of this Government. | 
During General Jackson’s administration the 
Bank was prostrated whilst General Pierce was in | 
Congress. He was opposed to this great moneyed | 
monopoly, and no man triumphed over its fall | 
more than General Pierce. A few brief months 
after, when itsexplosion took place, the secrets of 
the prison-house were disclosed, and it was found | 
that the canker of corruption had long been prey- | 
ing upon its vitals; like the charnel-house with a 
comely and attractive external, yet within it was 

filled with dead men’s bones. General Jackson | 
in no act of his public life exhibited so much sa- | 
gacity as in making war upon the Bank; and all 
who sustained him in the fierce encounter with | 
this great colossal moneyed power, richly merit | 
the gratitude of the country. — 

General Pierce als bore no humble 
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ternal improvements projected by Mr. Adams 
during his administration, when it was proposed to 
dig canals over mountains, build roads to the moon, 
and light-houses to the skies. Some of the Whig 
papers have commenced already to blazen forth 


| his hostility to internal improvements, with a view 


of alienating the West from the chosen leader of 
the party. But they will find it * love’s labor 
lost;’? and when the great agricultural States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Michi- 
gan,and Missouri, learn that the alternative offered 
them is an abandonment of a wild system of un- 
just, local, and unconstitutional improvements by 
the Federal Government, which they may and 
ought to carry on by their own State authorities, 
or submit to the imposition of a high protective 
tariff to enrich a few manufacturers by taxing 
enormously every article they may consume, and, 
at the same time, destroying their foreign market 
for the sale of their flour, bacon, corn, and beef, 
by reducing the capacity of the foreigner to pur- 
chase from them, he having nothing that will be 
received in payment but specie.—there can be no 
two opinions as to what the decision of the West 
will be, conceding that it is favorably inclined to 
such works; for how valuable would rivers be 
cleaned out, so that boats might safely navigate 
them, when the market for the produce which the 
boats are to transport is destroyed? Their grana- 
ries might groan beneath the harvest of a fertile 
soil, but the rats and the wevil would be their 
consumers, instead of hungry men, women, and 
children in other lands. The common sense of 
the West has thus far, at least, made them repu- 
diate Whig theories, that high duties make low 
prices, and that high duties makes a home market 
for the products of the farm, when they see the 
surplus provision crop of Ohio and Indiana alone 
would feed every manufacturer and operative in 
the United States, or the still more absurd one, 
that high duties is a tax upon the foreign manufac- 
turer, and not upon the domestic consumer of the 
artiele taxed. 

Capitalists engaged in manufacturing pursuits 
must seek out a people who think less, and who 
are more ignorant of political and domestic econ- 
omy than the West, before they will succeed in 
imposing high protective teriffs under the pretense 
that it will raise revenue, which may be expended 
in cleaning rivers, improving harbors, or building 
roads. But I am gratified that attention has been 
called thus publicly to General Pierce’s position 
| on internal improvements, and hope that all the 
partisan editors of the opposition will echo the 
note. Truth and reason would sanction his votes 
and opinions against the policy, even if he was not 
panoplied as he is in the folds of a written Consti- 
tution in his opposition to it. Ele would have 
been an unworthy representative of New Hamp- 
shire if he had favored internal improvements ora 
protective tariff. Upon the latter subject the peo- 

le of no State in the Union, not even excepting 
Routh Carolina, have a more decided feeling of 
hostility to high protective tariffs, whereby you 
tax one industrial interest of the country to build 
up another no more worthy, than New Hamp- 
shire. How, then, could a trusted son of hers 
prove so recreant to her long-settled and well-un- 
derstood sentiments in favor of a revenue tariff 
merely, to pay the expenses of an economical Gov- 
ernment—recreant to his own well-matured opin- 
ions, as expressed through his speeches and votes, 
opposing high taxation and profligate expendi- 
tures—recreant to the fundamental article of repub- 
lican faith which teaches uncompromising hostility 
to all monopoly, as to favor a policy which would 
increase the taxes of the people of Maine to open 
therewith canals or rivers in Missouri; or require 
a Tennessee farmer to pay double the real value of 
articles for domestic consumption, that a Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer may realize twenty per cent. 
upon his investment, when the farmer in no event 
can realize more than five per cent. on his labor 
and capital? If the tariff of 1846 is disturbed at 
all, it ought to be to reduce, not increase, existing 
duties, 

But other questions have arisen since his Con- 
gressional career opened, of the most delicate tex- 
ture and gravest importance, which he has met as 
| a patriot and a statesman. His voice was among 


in || the first heard on the floor of Congress, in oppo- 


| have been proud of. 
| availing. 
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when that question—so full of danger and dis- 
sension—was introduced here. He proved himself 
eminently conservative upon that issue, and pro- 
claimed boldly for maintaining the conStitutional 
rights of the South; his action was conformable to 
the creed you adopted last week at Baltimore, long 
before that creed was reduced to form and shape 
on paper. Yourresolution there is, ‘‘that Congress 
‘has no power under the Constitution to interfere 
‘with or control the domestic institutions of the 
‘several States, and that such States are the sole 
‘and proper judges of everything appertaining to 
* their own affuirs, not prohibited by the Constitu- 
‘tion; and that all efforts of the Abolitionists, or 
* others, made to induce Congress to interfere with 
*quesuions of slav ery, or to take Incipient steps in 

relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the most 
‘alarming and dangerous consequences, and that 
‘all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di- 
‘minish the happiness of the people, and endanger 
‘the stability and permanency of the Union, and 
‘ought notto be countenanced by any friend of our 
* political institutions.” 5 ; 

If there should be one so cruel and ungenerous 
as to question his fidelity to the constitutional 
rights of my section—and I do not ask more than 
that from any man—let him recur to his speech 
in reply to Mr. Slade, of Vermont, on the aboli- 
tion question. To the constitutional rights of the 
South he has been faithful among the faithless; 
when others have been swept off by the wild waves 
of fanaticism, and turned their hearts and hands 
against the just rights of their Southern brethren, 
he—through all the changes and vicissitudes of 
fortune—has stood as firm as his native granite 
hills, resolved that the Constitution alone should 
be the polar star of his political acts, hopes and 
prospects. And although he was saddened by 
seeing, for a brief season, that cloud of fanaticism 
which hovered over the entire North, obscure the 
sun of the republican faith even of New Hamp- 
shire, he never quailed in the general gloom, but 
trusted firmly that returning reason and justice 
would dispel its murky folds, and that it would 
again shine forth in all its brightness. Nor was 
he disappointed; for abolition and its allies there 
were swept off ‘like autumn leaves before the 
wintry blast.’’ 

Let me, then, conjure Southern men of the op- 
rosition to pause, and consider long and well 
vefore they enlist under doubtful colors, to wagea 
war against one so true, so faithful, so bold, so 
fearless, as Franklin Pierce has proved himself to be 
in upholding the Constitution, How many others 
fell when the tempter came! When State after 
State deserted and embraced abolitionism and free- 
soilism, and madness ruled the hour, he calmly 
surveyed the impending ruin, sounded the alarm, 
and rallied his native State on the side of reason and 
justice. Be notungrateful to one who stood by you 
when the issue was far more momentous than a 
party triumph or defeat. It would be a sin not of 
the smallest grade. If your nominee has proved, 
and still proves, his devotion to the Constitution, 
support him if your principles demand it; but 
never strike down atrue friend to servea faithless 
enemy. 

General Pierce was a Senator in 184], and dur- 
ing the memorable extra session of that year. His 
party was in the minority. The elections in 1%40 
proved most disastrous to the Democracy—in fact, 
it wasatotalrout. He, with his associates, strug- 
gled long and ably in opposition to the bank, to 
the tariff, to the repeal of the sub-treasury—which 
he had been instrumental before in passing— 
to the distribution of the sales of the public lands, 
to the bankrupt law, and all the other high Fed- 
eral schemes introduced at that long-to-be-remem- 
bered session. The Senate then was a body of 
such transcendent ability that all America wit; 


| nessed with intense interest the ** battles of the 


| giants.” 


It was a noble, intellectyal spectacle— 


| one which Rome, in her palmiest days, might wel! 


But his opposition was un- 
He and his allies were borne down by 
superior numbers, and all these measurés, against 
which they so long contended, were passed. The 
terrible blows, however, which the opposition re- 
ceived, finally prostrated them, and not one of the 
statutes of that memorable epoch now remains 
upon the stetute-book unrepealed. How sad the 


Prostrating finally that stupendous system of in- || sition to the fanatical schemes of the Abolitionists, | thought! but how few of his associates still illu- 
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mine the Senate with their ae aren going | and 
experience! Where is Silas Vright, Felix Grun- | 
dy, Calhoun, Linn, Woodbury? How pany | 


reat men have fallen in our political Israel, in a | 
ew brief, fleeting years! 

General Pierce resigned his seat before the ex- 
yiration of his term, in 1842. It is said that Mr. |! 
Polk tendered him the appointment of Attorney 
General of the United States, but he declined, and | 
remained in private life until the opening of the 
Mexican war, when he was appointed colonel of 
the first new regiment under the ten regiment bill, 
the ninth infantry, and soon after he was pro- |! 
moted to brigadier-general. He served in the 
war with distinction, and was a favorite with 
officers and soldiers. Iam not familiar with the | 
incidents of his services, but I find that General 
Scott, in his dispatch detailing the battles of Con- 
treras and Churubusco, speaks of him the 
‘* gallant Brigadier-General Pierce.’’ I do not 
refer to his military services for the purpose of 
recommending him on their account, but to show 
that he is always ready to respond to the calls 
of his country, whether it may be made in the 
cabinet or in the tented field, and that thus far 
he has been found equal to the performance of 
every duty devolved on him. I allude to his mili- 
tary career to show that the blood of his sturdy 
old father, who fought for his country through the 
Revolution, has not thinned or whitened in the 
veins of his son. 

The opposition will in all probability nominate | 
General Scott; and his services in the field would 
certainly eclipse all his cotemporaries. His life 
has been devoted to the military; it has been his 
profession—his occupation in peace as well as in 
war. He ought to have acquired the highest 
scientific military attainments, as he no doubt has; 
but he can never claim greater devotion to the coun- 
try than the private citizen, who, when danger 
threatens, or when the honor of his country’s flag 
requires that its enemies shall be met on the field 
of battle, volunteers his services to fight its battles, 
and when victory perches upon its standard, re- 
tires from the service to the quiet walks of life, 
relieving his Government from supporting and 
maintaining him. That, I take it, isa clear propo- 
siuon. But if General Pierce had high military 
reputation, itshould not strengthen his pretensions 
or claims to the Presidency. Thank Heaven! we 
have not yet reached that point in the decline of 
our Government, when it is necessary to elect a 
military man to administer the Executive depait- 
ment of the Government. Most Republics have 
had that experience when they had traveled far 
down the road to destruction; and when the time 
arrives for us to elect military chieftains to dis- 
charge the functions of civil officers, ‘‘ then fare- 
well, a long farewell, to all our greatness.”’’ The 
second election will be made by the Army, and the 
appointee will be a dictator. fn this country, civil 
qualifications are alone required, and however 
bright a halo of glory may encircle the wreathed 
brow of the military officer, if he is deficient in a 
knowledge of civil polity, and is destitute of states- 
manship, he is not worthy to rule the people of 
the United States, and ought not to be trusted with 
the delicate duties devolved on our Chief Magistrate 
growing out of our foreign and domestic rela- 
tions. 

When General Pierce was nominated by acon- 
vention this spring in his own State for the Presi- 
dency, he promptly addressed a letter to one of the 
delegates appointed to Baltimore not to present his 
name for nomination. His wish was complied 
with. But, after several days’ balloting, when 
even the hopeful — to despair that a nomina- 
tion could be made, irginia, without solicitation, 
cast herevote for him; North Carolina soon joined 
the Old Dominion, and, in a few more ballotings, 
he was nominated. The manner of his nomina- 
tion is a high tribute to his worth and modesty. | 
It is a declaration, signal, yet delicate, that the 
Presidency is an office too honorable and elevated 
to be electioneered for—to be obtained by intrigue, 
by promise of office, by partisan services, or by | 
political profligacy. It was a spontaneous and | 
unsolicited reward for political honesty and per- | 
sonal integrity, and will exercise a wholesome in- | 
fluence on the whole country for years to come. | 
It will, it is to be eS restore the office of Chief | 
Magistrate to the dignity in which the great |! 


as 


| strength, harmony, or symmetry of the structure. 
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Lowndes ensconced it when he declared it to be | 
**an office neither to be sought or declined.”’ 

As to the platform, it is due to candor that I 
should say, thata few planks have found their way 
in it which, in my judgment, add nothing to the 


I should have preferred that the master-builders 

had rejected them; but they are in it, and there is | 
so much more good contained in it than evil, that 

{ am not inclined to interpose insuperable objec- 

tions to it. A platform could not be constructed 

to suit the peculiar views of every one, and where 

the good preponderates, it is good sense not to reject 

it altogether. 

Ofthe nominee for the Vice-Presidency, Wil- 
liam R. King, it is unnecessary that | should | 
pronounce upon him any panegyric. He was the 
companion and associate in Congress of Calhoun, 
Clay, Lowndes, and Grundy in 1812, and sus- 
tained warmly those great men in making the dec- 
laration of war against Great Britain. Since Al- 
abama was admitted into the Union he has been 
her Senator, save a brief interval of four years, | 
when he was our Minister to France, down to the 
present time, and is now the President of the Sen- 
ate, a post he has filled on all occasions, when his 
party has been in power, for ten or fifteen years, 
in the absence of the Vice-President. His long 
public service, and the repeated indorsement of his 
constituents—his consistency, his purity, his ele- 
vated character, all commend him to the suffrages | 
of his fellow-citizens, and afford a sure guarantee 
that he will grace and honor with befitting dignity 
and ability the second office in the gift of the | 
people. 

I said in the outset of my remarks that [ be- 
lieved the State of South Carolina would cheer- | 
fully support the nominees. I do notspeak ‘‘ by 
authority,’’ but upon weber itera ng Seer and 
responsibility. ‘The nomination is far better than 
the people of South Carolina had hoped could be 
made; and although General Pierce may not be- 
lieve in the doctrines of State rights and State 
remedies to the extent which we go, yet heis a bet- 
ter Republican than we ever expected to see again 
in nomination for the Presidency. The records of 
Congress, during the nine years he was a mem- 
ber, prove him to be sound upon the great national 
issues that have divided so long the Federal and 
Republican parties, as also his fidelity to the Con- 
stitution on the slavery question. We can, then, 
trust his honesty and statesmanship. There is 
scattered through every district and parish in my 
State some survivor of the Palmetto regiment—a 
part of the wreck of that noble band. They saw 
General Pierce at Contreras, at Churubusco, and at 
Chapultepec, and all of them will bear willing testi- 
mony that he was there the brave officer and gal- 
lant soldier. Who can doubt, then, that he will 
carry not only South Carolina, but a majority of | 
all the States—that he will be the next President 
of the United States, and that the 4th of March, 
1853, will be signalized in history as the era of the | 
restoration of Republican principles and Republi- 
can measures in this Government? 


FINALITY OF THE COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH OF HON, D. K. CARTTER, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union (Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, in the 
chair) on the invalid pension bill— 

Mr. CARTTER said: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
propose to detain the committee long. I have | 
passed in this Hall nearly three years of legislative | 
life, and the subject which has just died upon the 
lips of the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. Barty,] 
has been the constant theme of discussion. I have 
never opened my lips upon the subject, and never 
intended to, but [ am driven frém my fixed pur- 
pose at this time. First, I protest against a || 
ceaseless Southern agitation of the subject. My || 
ear is sickened with the ceaseless clamor about || 
the sacred right in negroes, and the awful conse- || 


ir, it would be much easier to die at once, than | 


ere of a failure to protect the right—disunion. | 
be compelled to listen to this prolonged herald of I 


. were passed, comes forward here and eal 
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destruction. But especially ‘do I protest against 
extraordinary doctrine this moment avowed 
the gentleman from Virginia. That hon 
gentleman, who denounced a portion of +), 
promise measures as unconstitutional wh, 
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them into the Constitution, and pronounce 
the repeal of one measure of them, wou 
repeal of the Constitition; and that you } 
legislative right to do it. e 
Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I have address 
myself to two points. a 
Mr. CARTTER. And [ was takine 
first one. , 
Mr. BAYLY. Very well; I spoke upon 4 
territorial bills and the fugitive slave law. eH 


Up the 


: L When 
| did I say to repeal them was unconstitutional; 
Mr. CARTTER. The language which the 


gentleman used when he opened his argument 
was as follows: ‘* The fugitive slave law js a law 
to execute the provisions of the Constitution all 
it would be unconstitutional to repeal it.”’ ; 

Mr. BAYLY. That is what I said. 

Mr.CARTTER. And that is what I state 
you said. This series of compromise measures 
which in the process of their passage were of such, 
doubtful constitutional origin that even the hen. 
orable gentleman from Virginia denounced and 
voted against a portion of them as of doubtfy! 
constitutionality, are now to be canonized aS & 
part of the Constitution. 

Mr. BAYLY. [ dislike to interrupt the gen. 
tleman, but lL ask him what law I have canonized 
or said was a portion of the Constitution ? 

Mr. CARTTER. The fugitive slave law. 

Mr. BAYLY. The others are already canop. 
ized; they are irrepealable. , 

Mr. CARTTER. Now, sir, I deny the whole 
doctrine. It is as palpable a sophistry as was 
ever uttered. The mere statement of the question 
is all the answer that reason requires to condemn 
the conclusion. Isa law Hasan in subordination 
to the Constitution, by the legislative organ of 
the Constitution, so solemn in its character that 
the very body which created may not destroy it? 
To thus reason would convert a derivative into a 
fundamental law, and the National Legislature to 
the dignity of a Convention, 

No, sir, it is as sound in politics as divinity, 
that the creator may destroy; and to make a long 
matter short, the assumption of the learned gen- 
tleman from Virginia is simply a self-evident ab- 
surdity. [Laughter.] 

Now, I will concur with the honorable gentle. 
man from Virginia in this, that the Constitution 
contains a provision by which Congress may 
enact a law providing for the restoration of fugi- 
tives from labor. I have never doubted it, although 
some gentlemen in the South, and some in the 
North, some gentleman in the East, and some in 
the West, regard it as a mere compact in the Con 
stitution, to be executed by the sovereignties com- 
posing the States of the Union; and even that class 
of reasoners do not deny the obligation to sur 
render them. They merely differ with the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia and myself in the 
source of authority—one assigning to the sover- 
eign States the discharge of the duty, and the 
other to the Federal Government; and this is the 
only difference between them on the subject. 

I am in the school of interpreters of the Consti- 
tution with the honorable member from Virginia. 


| I believe that we have the power to enact the law; 
but when he attempts to sanctify a law into a con- 


stitutional canon, in its nature irrepealable, and 
goes one step further and tells us, you have got ' 


enact and reénact it (of course as a part of the 


Constitution) as often as political caprice may sug- 
gest, making common sense and common sensibi!- 
ity the sport of wantonness, we part compaly. 
The refusal on the part of Congress to enact a law 


| for the execution of the fugitive clause in the Con- 
|| stitution, would, perhaps, be a refusal to do a con- 
|| stitutional duty, and thatis all it would be. And I 
|| am willing to concede the right of forcible revolu- 


tion, to be exercised when oppressions of any 
character become intolerable—not peaceable seces- 


| sion, but revolution. It is a right high enough 


_ and oe enough for the reparation of wrongs 
which justify the breaking up of despotic gover” 


ment. : 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said all I intended 
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»» say in reply to the gentleman’s constitutional 
view of the fugitive slave law. ne 

After closing his remarks on the cogstitutional- 
ay of the law, I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to inmate that a change of the law in its 
jetail was the denial of a constitutional right. 

Mr.BAYLY. So far from intimating any such | 
hing, | said precisely the reverse. 
“Mr. CARTTER. I did not understand it so, 
and am happy to be undeceived. Taking the 
svowal as it 1s now uttered, that the law may be 
amended; that it may be conformed to the exi- 
vency of the time—who claims any more than 
that? Whereis the school of politicians that do it? 
Who are the public men that do it, who acknowl- 


ede any obligations to this Government? 
Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman from Ohio 


will permit me to address an inquiry to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Barxy,] 1 will begreatly | 
obliged to him. 

Mr. CARTTER. Certainly. My remarks are 
made on the impulse of the moment; their har- 
mony will not be marred by interruption. { Laugh- 


ter. 
ide ALLISON. I will ask the gentleman from || 


Virginia, if we have not the power to alter or re- 
peal the law of 1850, how did we acquire the power 
to alter and repeal the law of 1793? 
Mr. BAYLY. Iwill reply to the gentleman. 
in the first place, we have not repealed the law of 
1793. That would be answer enough. In the 
second place, we have passed an additional law to 
carry out the provision of the Constitution which 
the action of Northern Legislatures made neces- 


sary. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I would ask another 
question. If the experience of the country should 
satisfy Congress that the provisions of the law of 
1850 were not sufficiently stringent to be effectual, 
would it be unconstitutional to repeal it, and to 
enact one that might be effectual ? 

Mr. BAYLY. Unquestionably not; and for 
the plain, palpable reasons | have stated. The 
duty of Congress is to pass such laws as are ne- 
cessary-to execute the Constitution. To claimAhe 
right of Congress to pass the laws which are ne- 
cessary t? execute the Constitution, by no means 
implies the right, I think, to repeal those laws 
without passing others in their stead. 

Mr. CARTTER. And the violation of the 
Constitution is not in the repeal—in reply to the 
last suggestion of the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia—but it is in the refusal to supply a substi- 
tute. There is the failure. 

Mr. BAYLY. Others that will be effectual. 

Mr.CARTTER. They ought all to be effectual 
enouzh to execute the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. After passing from the question of the 
constitutionality of this law, I understood the 
gentleman to descend to its details, and reiterate 
what we all know to be true: that the law is now, 
and ever has been since the formation of the 
Constitution, odious. What he means by that 
is this: that there is in the sympathies of the hu- 
man heart everywhere—and the thing is as mani- 
fest in his own latitude as in any region of the 
Union—a love of liberty; and that sentiment even 
supersedes frequently the regimen by which inferior 
intellects are better protected than they would be, 
f left to their own discretion. It is a sympathy 
which may rise higher than reason; but, when 
sustained by reason, will make any law odious. 
understand the honorable gentleman to confess, 

in substance, that the fugitive slave law does out- 
rage in its details all the common sanctions of jus- 
‘ice, or, in other words, that it is summary 
Mr. BAYLY. Just allow me to say one word, 
and I will not interrupt you again. The com- 
mittee will see in the remarks I made, that I went 
designedly into no details, but dwelt upon broad 
prneiples. I said nothing like what the gentle- 
man said. There were many illustrations which 
I left out that I would be uh how to supply, and | 
if the gentleman will allow me, I will ask hima 
question. 
7 Mr. CARTTER. I draw the inference that the 
gentleman, in the course of his argument, acknowl- 
ges the juridical injustice of the details of this 
Ww. He does not in terms, but what is his lan- 
guage? He says that this fugitive slave law is a 
summary law, to be summarily executed. The 
reason why it is a summary law, and to be sum- | 
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marily executed, is, that it isto beexecuted amongst || swer the gen 


men who regard it as odious; and he gave you an 
instance in illustration in the ‘ecient experience 
of his own State, where a court, in the exercise of 
this sympathy for liberty, decided the same ques- 
tion in $wo ways in the same case—as between two 
contestants for the property one way, and the 
negro and his liberty another. What can you 
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tleman’s questions. I wish to know, 


} in the name of common sense and in the convir- 


tion of every gentleman here from the South, if 


| he expects that the Executive of a free State, in 


expect when, in the midst of this institution, where || 
| all precautionary measures for its preservation are 
| prompt and technically exact, humanity breaks 


throug hits restraints, and judgment is led to the foot- 


stool of sympathy? Whatcould you expect, then, || 


in a community where the institution of slavery 
does not prevail? Still, | hold, and am ready to 
assure the gentleman, that if you wish to command 
the loyalty of the citizens of the free States to this 
law, you had better abandon your summary doc- 
trines. Respect the forms of justice, if you will 
command acquiescence in the discharge of our 
odious duties. ‘The mandates of the Constitution 
will be obeyed, but reason and respect to common 
| justice will be demanded in the process of obedi- 
ence. Why is it odious in its details? The same 
Constitution which commands the return of the 
fugitive from Jabor enjoins the right of trial by 


| jury, and that speedily. It isa sacred right which 


| into jeopardy? The remedy comes too late. 


| impeachment, which reads, when rendered 
| English 


we inherited, in the exercise of which we have 
been educated, as an inseparable sanction to lib- 
erty; not only trial by jury, but such trial at the 
time when liberty is bgought into jeopardy. This 
is the chief guard which has been thrown around 
the white and black fugitive law,and which is sacri- 


ficed in thefree States. With this sanction sustained, | 


although reluctantly, we witness the punishment 
of an offender under extenuating circumstances. 

_ Being impressed with the necessity for some 
apology for this manifest outrage upon the rights 
of personal liberty, the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, {Mr. Bayty,] in his argument, says 
that they have a complete remedy at home; that 
is to say, in slave States to which they are taken. 
Now, that is probably true. My own opinion is, 


that these Southern States, from what | have ob- | 


served, and from what | know of humanity every- 
where, will give the negro a fair trial when he 
shall be able to bring his claim to public notice. 
But does it bring protection and justice to the door 
of liberty, and at the point where liberty is brought 
The 


victim has been transported to a land of strangers, | 
where the slightest of African blood presumes | 


slavery ,—removed as he is from his acquaintances 
and those whose knowledge might explain away 
the earmarks of servitude. But | confess the worst 
feature in the argumentof the gentlemar, and that 
which grated most harshly upon my sensibilities, 
was this: That *‘ we of the South do it simply be- 
cause your conduct has made it necessary that it 
should be summary.’’ There is an expression 
from a citizen and honorable Representative of the 
South towards the free States, involving a direct 
in 
** Because your respect for the Constitu- 
tion, arf for constitutional rights, hang about you 
so loosely, and your conscience is so insensible 
upon the subject of your duties, we of the South 


| have got to outrage your sense of propriety for the 


| tion, as he 


purpose of effecting justice.’’ [assume to say that 


this is a slander upon the free States, unintentional 


of course. 
Mr. POLK. I will ask the gentleman a ques- 
ronounces this a slander, uninten- 


tional, | understood him to say. If when they 


| have gone so far in the free States, in the city of 


Boston, as to take a slave out of the hands of jus- 


| tice, and out of thecourtsof the proper officers, be a 
|| slander, I will state another case which has hap- 
'| pened in New York. 


Governor Hunt—if thereis 
any correctness in the reports which come to us— 
pardoned a slave three days before his time ex- 


pired in the penitentiary, that he might be enabled | 


to run off to Canada. Lask the gentleman if it is 
a slander for us to say, then, in this case of in- 


justice against the South, that you are trying to 


deprive us of our rights? 
Mr. CARTTER. I deny it, as a false imputa- 
tion upon the character of the free States, that they 
| are not willing to abide by the Constitution. 
Mr. POLK. I wish to know of the gentleman 
| if he intends to apply that to me? 


| Mr. CARTTER. Not atall. I wish to an- 


the execution of his duty, is going to dance at- 
tendance upon slaveholders ?—that he is going to 
turn the keys, unlock the doors of justice, in obe- 
dience to $500 worth of property? 

Mr. POLK. -1t is probable that the gentleman 
from Ohio did not understand the point I made. 

Mr. CARTTER. You say that the Governor 
of New York pardoned a prisoner. 

Mr. POLK. I say it is reported; and, surely, 


| some gentleman from New York can answer if I 


am ineorrect. I made this statement, that 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten- 





| nessee is not in order, unless the gentleman from 


Ohio yields to the interruption. 
Mr. CARTTER. I will yield for the purpose 


| of explanation, but it must be brief. 


Mr. POLK. Ishallbebrief. I state, what has 


| appeared in the public journals, that a slave was 

| confined in th® penitentiary fora criminal offense, 
| 1 ‘ 

| and lhe was demanded by his master. 


Mr. CARTTER. Of whom? 
Mr. POLK. The Governor of New York. 
Three days before the time of imprisonment ex- 


| pired, and before the master could exercise his 


rights under the fugitive slave law to reclaim his 
slave, the Governor of New York reprieved him, 
and he was taken out of the penitentiary,and run 
off into Canada. That is what I mean to state. 
[s it a slander, then, to say that you are trying to 
deprive us of our rights? 

Mr.CARTTER. | am perfectly willing that the 
gentleman shall makea Southern stump speech 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield me the floor for a moment? 
' Mr. CARTTER. If the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Brooks] wishes to correct the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, I will permit him to say a 
very few words, for I have something to say here. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from Pabeee. 
New Yorkers to 





see called upon correct his 
statement, if it was not true. I feel it my duty, 
as a New Yorker, being thus called upon— 


though I have no sympathy with many of the 
opinions of Governor Hunt—to say, that I have 
seen a letter from him this morning, in which he 
states that he did not know, when he pardoned 
this fugitive from slavery, that he was a fugitive 
slave. 

Mr. POLK. Then I ask the gentleman, why 
did he pardon him two days before his time ex- 
pired ? ' 

Mr. BROOKS. I will answer the question. 
He says in this letter, that he pardoned him with- 
out any knowledge whatever that he was a fu- 
gitive slave, because papers had been submitted to 
him demonstrating that this person was not guilty 
of the crime for which he had been imprisoned. 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me just three minutes? 

Mr. CARTTER. 1 cannot yield you much 
more of my time. 

Mr. POLK. I only want one minute. The 
gentleman from New York says that Governor 
Hunt pardoned this person, not knowing that 
he was a fugitive slave, because he was not guilty 
of the offense for which he had been sent to 
prison. \ Now, sir, this negro was arraigned be- 
fore the court for an offense of which I admit he 
was not guilty. He was advised, however, by 
his abolition friends to plead guilty. He did so, 
and he was sentenced by the court to be confined 
in the penitentiary. Governor Hunt, as I under- 
stand from the current reports of the newspapers, 


| learning from a letter addressed to him by Mr. 


Thomas, the owner of this slave, that he was a 


' fugitive from labor, and that his master intended 


to demand him, pardoned the negro three ov 
befpre his term of imprisonment expired, and he 
is at this hour in Canada. I ask the gentleman 


' from New York whether, in this state of fact, he 


believes the statement of Governor Hunt? I do 
ot. 
: Mr. CARTTER. Well, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out having any personal knowledge of the facts, 
all | have to say is this: that if 1 was the Exec- 
utive of a free State, I should march on to the dis- 
charge of the sovereign power involved in granting 
a pardon, without any more reference to the de- 
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mand of a slaveholder for his slave, than for that 
of a man for his horse. I should do my official 
duty with reference only to the question whether | 
I believed the culprit deserved the benefit of a | 
pardon or not; and that is the only answer that | | 
would ever give to any such question, The Fed- 
eral officers exist in sufficient numbers to carry 
out this law, and [ hold that good faith does not 
require any State officer to make use of the instru- | 
mentality of his office for that purpose. I would | 
pardon a criminal neither sooner nor later on ac- | 
count of his being a fugitive slave, but I would 
perform the duties immediately appertaining to my 
own Office, without reference to that question. 
But, sir, when | was interrupted | was alluding 
to the argument of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] reflecting upon the con- 
stitutional conscientiousness of the free States in 
regard to this fugitive slave law. Now, if it were 
true that from twelve to fifteen millions of the 
most enlightened and ee portion of the 
people of this gredt Republic haye become so 
criminal in their consideration of the Federal Con- 
stitution as to require a summary infliction of ju- | 
risprudence to bring their consciences and their 
judgments to amenability under the Constitution, 
it is a very humiliating and deplorable condition | 
of things. Let me say to the gentlemen who be- 
lieve in any such thing as that—and | will not | 
give credit to the idea that they do—that, if such 
is the case, they might as well do up their little 
work of disunion first as last; for if they wait for | 
the period when they will revolutionize the judg- | 
ments of fifteen millions of the white people of 
this Republic in the direction they desire, they 
will wait until the judgment day. {Laughter.] I | 
do not assame for the people of the free States any | 
virtue par excellence, or any intelligence par excel- | 
lence; but [do assume for them the good, sub- 


| all the patronage that could be brought to bear—a 

| set of measures that belonged to no party, nor to | 
|| any man, but that were adopted reluctantly by 

| those who voted for them, should have become so | 


here, and could hardly command a majority with | 


| 
i} 


stantial manhood that belongs to our race in this |! 


Republic. They talk but little about their chiv- 
alry, and they have nota great deal of it at the 
head of the regiments, but if you will call the roll 
and travel along the lines, you will find a great 
deal of it there. [Laughter.] 

But, sir, } come now to the second point made by 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia, and that | 


was, the importance of reénacting the compromise || 


—canonizing it first as a constitutional provision, 
and then jogging the memories of those who passed 
it, and who live under it, every week, or every day, 
asis being donehere. Now, sir, | want to advance 
here what I conceive to be rather a serious prop- 
osition in the science of government. It has been 
said by almost every speaker on this side of the 
House, that the perpetuity of our Government | 
depends upon the permanence and wisdom of the 
Democratic party—which means, being interpret- 
ed, the success of the great Democratic party. 
If { believed that any party organized in this Gov- 
ernment rose superior to the vital principles of the 
Government itself, or rose superior to those ele- | 
ments in it and under it, which constitute the | 
great chords of love on the part of the citizens 


j 
| 
| 
| 


towards it, I would raise a hand, that never spotted || 


a Democratic ticket yet, to destroy it. Talk tome | 
about any political party having the great, over- | 
powering, and conservative keeping of this Gov- 
ernment in its hands! Sir, the moment you do | 
that, you let down the constitutional sanctions of | 
the Government, and destroy the vital principles 

that circulate in it and around it. If | believed | 
that that old and venerated party, whose gray hairs 


have been my devotion from the time I was bap- || 


tized into it under Jackson up to this hour—if I | 


| not the resolutions of such bodies as the Baltimore || 


| pared with the Nashville Convention, would be 


_ the fate of the Republic is poised in the partisan 
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of the avenue was brought to bear,—(a set of meas- || 
ures produced here out of the alarm created in this 
Capitol, and alarm meetings originating in Balti- | 
more, Philadelphia, and New York—alarm fulmi- 
nating meetings; and it was not a matter of great | 
surprise to some of us upon this floor, that the | 
country was not aroused. I recollect, however, 
perfectly well, that those who wanted the compro- | 
muse passed, and had committed their political for- 
tunes to its destiny, were most alarmed at the alarm- 
ing insensibility prevailing amongst the péople. 
{Laughter.} They were perfectly astonished that 
the country did not burn and blaze and break 
forth with the astounding convulsion that was | 
going on in the political elements of the Republic, )— | 
1 say it would be a little remarkable that a set of 
measures that struggled for a doubtful existence 


S 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vitally necessary to the maintenance of the Repub- || 
lic. {tis a remarkable state of things, if it be so, || 
but it is not so. If it is so, our country is in an 
alarming condition to-day. [(Laughter.} Where 
will be its destiny? Why, half of it will be trans- 
ferred to Baltimore next week. And into whose | 
hands is it committed there? Why, into the || 
hands of a set of men who are good patriots, good | 
ciuzens, good politicians, but who come up there 
to make candidates, not to resolve high constitu- || 
tional questions, but to endeavor to make their || 
friends—a President. This is the high office of the || 
gentlemea who make their appearance in the con- || 
vention at Baltimore. Just look at the destiny of | 
this great Republic—a Republic that everybody | 
fears. ‘They are afraid of us abroad, and if you 
are to believe the speeches made here in Congress, | 
they are vastly afraid of usathome. [Laughter.} 
A Republic whose power and prosperity every- 
body fears, is to depend upon a single resolution 
to be adopted in the Baltimore Convention, as a | 
‘* finality in totality.’”? (Laughter.} Why, if I || 
believed any such thing as that—if the public be- | 
lieved that this Convention had any such powers || 
as are-attributed to it, and your Convention com- || 


regarded as treason. 
But why talk seriously of this pretence that 


scale of the Convention? The pretence is mere 
fustian, and in our inner hearts we all know it. 
{Laughter.] ‘Thereare personal interests at stake, 
and personal destinies to be worked out under the | 
finality, and they aretherefore for it. Allitmeans 

when translated is precisely this: Those who are | 
in favor of it, and who have committed their po- | 
litical success to it, if they succeed in its adoption, | 
have got the advantage of those who believe that 
if this Union is dissoived, if this fair fabric of ours 
must crumble to pieces, it will not be through the 
agency of men, but of reason; and if it Ts to be 
saved, it will be saved through the elements and 
energies of reasons looking to its salvation, and || 





Convention. 

Now, sir, what is the precedent that is proposed 
to be set by these philosophers in government? It 
is just this: One of their members rises upon this 





| floor and announces one of the compromise meas- | 


believed that that old party possessed such power, || 


I would say to it, you have out-grown your des- || 
When any party rises superior to the || 


tiny. 
functions of the Federal Government, it is time | 
that it was destroyed. But it is notso. This 
argument is merely brought forward for the pur- | 
pose of effecting an end which I will perhaps | 
allude to before IT sit down, if I think of it. 
Again, it is said, for what purpose [ know not— | 
though perhaps the divisions and subdivisions of | 
the various parties on this floor and in the coun- | 


j 


try may explain it—that unless the great compro- || ‘ 
_and then turn around and say, if you wis 
| solve this Union, dissolve it at your peril. [Laugh- 


mise principle is canonized and brought irto the 
platform of the Democratic party, not only that 
party, but the country, is lost. Well, now, it isa 
singular state of things, if it be true, that a set of 
measures which have struggled upon this floor for 


' 


| 


ures as a part of the Constitution, which cannot 

be repealed without a violation of the Constitu- || 
tion. Another goes to Baltimore, and they re- || 
solve that the preservation of the Union depends || 
upon the incorporation of the compromise meas- | 
ures into the creed of the Democratic party. Well, | 
what do you do? You make all those who made | 
the resolution, of course, the saviours of the coun- | 
try. These men contemplate that it will be so, | 
and work upon the sensibility, more or less, of the 


| 


people of this country to induce them to lay aside 
the right of the freeman to think for himself, and 
march up to the ballot-box and vote for John Doe 
or Richard Roe, without reference to his politics, 

fh to dis- 


ter.} Well, a sectional party is created by it, and || 
then this small capital, in the way of compromise |. 
and dissolving the Union, will begin to show itself. || 


mpromise—Mr. Cartter. 


| You will see Ohio and Pennsylvania go for Scott 


| Then, this Union party—this Union-saving par, 
| will be in the field. 
|| with sectionalism!’’ ** Hurrah, for the finality of 
| the compromise !’’—thinking all the time, th 


| matter. 
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and you will see New York go for Scott, Tj, 
what will be the effect of this movement. 
Mr. POLK. Let them go; I would rather } 
without them than with them, unless they sust "a 
the Constitution. a 
Mr. CARTTER, I know my friend jg g; 


. . e iney. 
lar upon this subject. He reminds me of a 


| teman I once heard of, who was found at a mag. 


house in London, and when he was asked why hy, 
was there, replied: ** Oh! simply because th 
and I| differed in opinion.”” The world thinks me 
mad, and I think the world mad. (Laughter) 
The result will be defeat—defeat on sections) 
issues—and this Union party the occasion of jt 
y; 
Wn 


e world 


The cry will be, Do 


= : at in 
four years from this time, they will have raised q 
considerable party by it. Now, if you Propose io 
make this one measure, above all others, higher 
than the Constitution, and higher than the sworp 
officers who are to Mecute it, beware how yoy 
attempt to force it upon the people, for they will 
think just as they please, and vote just as they 
please. You cannot make this finality of the com. 


| promise measures stop the circulation of the blood 
| through their veins, nor will it stop the operations 


of the human intellect. You are not going to pre. 
vent this young, growing people, who have been 


inspired into thought, to exercise the freedom of 


thought. No, no; when you stop the people of 
the United States from thinking, you can stop the 
planetary system from moving. When you stop 
the freedom of thought, and of expressing it in 
rational legislation, you have got despotism. And 
then, as much as I idolize this Government and 
its institutions, I want to see it tumble. Then 
it is time that it should tumble. If this Govern. 
ment cannot carry out the legitimate, constitution- 
al offices for which it was created, to wit: the de. 
velopment of man’s rights—the right to think, and 


| the right to speak—when it ceases to perform that 
| office, it is not worth preservation. 


Now, I do not pretend to speak for Ohio in this 
[ am unauthorized to speak for her. But 
if I were to speak in the language of her conven- 
tions, or in the sentiment of her conventions for 
the last six years, I would say, you cannot pre- 
vent her from thinking, nor from speaking what 


| she thinks; and she will go on thinking, looking 


to the Constitution and God for their responsibil- 
ity, and all your compromise resolutions, and ell 
your other resolutions having the tendency of a 


|| restriction upon freedom of thought, and upon 


freedom of action for the future, will make no dif- 
ference with them. And though she has nowas 


| substantial and progressive a Democracy as ever 


undertook to plant the germ of freedom upon the 
face of the earth, or ever undertook the work of 
developing it; and although that Democracy hes 
the power of that State upon any democratic ques- 
tion, yet it is possible to send it into a fearful mi 


_nority, and that, in my humble judgment, will be 


the effect of your finality. 

Mr. POLK. We do not want their company. 

Mr. CARTTER. I presume they will be very 
much mortified if they do not have the company 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. POLK. What I intended to say was, that 


| I would prefer a resolution in favor of the finality 


of the compromise, even if we were to be defeated 
by it. 

“Mr. CARTTER. The gentleman comes from 
a State where the Democracy is accustomed to de- 
feat. 

Mr. Chairman, my State is the first-born of the 


| Ordinance of ’87; we are indebted to our mother, 


Old Virginia, (God bless her!) among many other 
good agencies and influences, for love of personal 
liberty. The sentiment has grown up in a soil ded- 
icated | to freedom of thought, and progress of sent- 
ment. It cannot and will not be abandoned. Nor 
will the citizens of my State be terrified into a retro- 
grade doctrine. The people of Ohio have come 
the conclusion that there is bone and sinew enough 
in the Constitution, and constituted authorities 0 
the country, unheeded by the clap-trap of caucus, 
to make the old ship of State move on upon the 
highway marked out by its framers, and they are 
not so badly troubled about breakers as some 
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1) 
contiemen seem to be. They are not troubled || proposition is made to repeal it, I tell yes [ will 
qvout it at all. ‘They have come to the deliberate || vote against it. We should talk about these things 
conclusion that the old ship will sail on. And what || just as they are, honestly, and I believe that to be 
reason have they to doubt?) We have grown and the disposition and sentiment of ninety-nine hun- 
multiplied in a ratto without a parallel, in any || dredths of the people of the free States, from what 
nation that ever existed upon the face of the globe. || little intercourse | have had with them. Now, | 
And while we are willing to let our brethren of the | 
Goth administer their institutions in their own 
4 hile we believe that the institution of | 
slavery isa municipal i nstitution, belonging to them | 
and not tothe State of Ohio, and while we hold our- || not do to go into the Constitution until they were 
selves ready to execute every provision of the | considered. (Laughter. ] 
Constitution, we are not going to be alarmed; and | 
while they will do this of their own free will, we 
are not going to be put under bonds, as my friend | 
fom Texas [Mr. Howarp] suggests. When you | 


come there to put us under bonds, we will beg to 'SPEECH OF MR.GOODRICH, 
be excused. Ve will ask you to partake of our || : = 

hospitality, and then will bid you good day, and || OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

will not ask you to come again on the same errand. || In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
This is the way we will treat the matter of * final- May 27, 1852. 


The true philosophy is to exclude the slave | Assaults upon Northern Whig members who do 
; not indorse the finality of the compromise re- 


yestion from your National Conventions, from || lied , Dap aa ay 
your national resolutions, and from your halls of || Tex _to—the power to prohibit Slav mt — 
egisiation. You have disposed of all the terri- || Serenes clear and ample, oS. aL 
tories you possess, and now, for God’s sake, let | proved by thearguments of Mr. Berrien against 
us have a little peace. In the war of words, no || it—the exercise of this power one of the com- 
nerson from the North is disposed vexatiously to romises of the Constitution, as admitted by 
iisturb your tranquillity—not even my venerable || Mr. Calhoun—the Georgia Union platform dis- 
colleague, (Mr. Grpines,] the fire-brand of in- || “ton foreshadowed and threatened—the ques- 
cendiarism, as he is understood to be. Hehas || “0"» What is it to be a compromise man? con- 
been as quiet as a lambs all the session. (Laughter. ] sidered—N orthern anti-slavery sentiment a just 
Here, in this Hall, those who voted against the oe M the aeneneane and opinions of Mr. 
compromise, voted against the resolutions of dis- way, expressed ” the last ¢ mae, are OM. 
turbance—and you are all aware of it—within six The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
months after its passage. Why do you want to || on the state of the Union, (Mr. Seymour, of Con- 
agitate it? We do not care particularly about the || necticut, in the chair )— 
Mr. GOODRICH said: 


agitation, but object to your lugging in such doc- 
trnes as these promulged to-day. [Laughter.] Mr. Cuainman: The members of the present 
Congress came together under an assurance that 


When you ask us to pronounce a finality, upon 
such sentiments, we shall not do it. the question of slavery had been settled by what 
The people to whom I belong believe that the || are called the compromise measures of the last 
man whose liberties are brought into jeopardy, |, Congress. But the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Bayty] told us in his speech, made 


ought to have all the ceremonies of trial, and 
here two or three days ago, that while these meas- 


ought not to be transported a thousand miles be- j 
fore the question of his right to liberty comes un. || ures were a step in the right direction, they never- 
theless had not settled the question. There isa 


They would not let you take a horse fifty miles, || th 
before the question of property is settled. They | difference of opinion in regard tothem. A propo- 
sition, he said, had been propounded, in the debate 


would not let you take a horse out of the venue 
in which he was taken; and they think that a man, | during this session, that the fugitive slave law, like 


whether he has a black skin or not, whether he 
understands arithmetic to the rule-of-three or not, 
if he isa man, if he has the senses and sensibili- 
ties of ahuman being, ought to have a trial to 
ascertain what his condition is; and I tell you this 
conviction will not be changed by resolutions on 
finality. We understand full well that this extra 


two propositions made by the gentleman from 


1 

| 

| 

| the moment, attempted simply to — to one or 
way—W | two pr r e 
| Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] which I thought would 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


, This proposition he utterly denied, and made an 
elaborate argument to disprove it. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Carr- 
a) told us in repiy, that he had passed in this 
Hail nearly three years of legislative life, and the 
subject which had just died upon the lips of the 
fuss over the fugitive slave law does not arise || gentleman from Virginia, had been the constant 
from a desire to recover runaway negroes. Run- | theme of discussion. He denied his |Mr. Bay- 
away slaves are bad schoolmasters on Southern || ty’s} whole doctrine; said it was ‘as palpable a 
plantations; they understand geography too well, | sophistry as was ever uttered,’’ and, ‘* to make a 
and the art of teaching others how to run off too || long matter short,’’ pronounced ‘* the assumption 
well; and having tasted the fictitious luxury of | of the learned gentleman from Virginia a self- 
doing as they please, they make very bad servants, || evident absurdity.” 
and worse companions forservants. The cholera || The question, therefore, is not séttled. This, 
ona plantation would be a small calamity, com- | sir, is manifest, from what is daily transpiring 
pared with a half dozen runaway negroes It is | here. If the question is settled, why is ‘it that 
assuming but little sagacity to say that weall know || three fourths of the time of this House continues 
that the extra fuss kicked up over runaway negroes | to be occupied with it? There is nothing before 
is merely to effect objects in the background, and || us touching the institution of slavery, which calls 
which | have not the time to discuss. The great- | for the action of Congress. There may be a few 
ést noise about runaway slaves, is made when | petitions for the repeal or modification of the fugi- 
fewest run away. South Carolina, that has lost 


| tive slave law, but nobody, so far as I know, has 
but one negro since | wasa boy, and that has held || suggested or expects there can be favorable action 
unto them so strongly that the runaways are con- 


upon them. No report upon them has been made. 
fined to the whites, leaving our race in a minority 


, And yet the subject of slavery is here. The com- 
of about one hundred thousand, complains loudest. || promise measures, which are understood to em- 
Mr. ORR. Fourteen last year. 


brace the whole slavery question, are here. The 

Mr. CARTTER. Wheredid they go—North | were introduced by those who wish to be regarded, 

or South ? and are regarded, as their special friends. These 
Mr. ORR. 1 expect they went to Ohio. 


measures are the laws of the land. 
Mr.CARTTER. I reckon not. I think you 
will find them in Georgia, in the Cherokee coun- 
‘ry. (Laughter.} Do not talk to me about ne- 
€roes running away from South Carolina to Canada 
orOhio. They cannot do it. I repeat, we will 
respect all constitutional obligations. We will do || statute-book. 
t firmly—we will do it substantially; but permit || But this isnot enough. We are told, that by 
me to say, if the proposition is made here to amend || these measures certain definitive, unchangeable, 
that law, to give its details the sanction of justice, | final arrangements have been entered into. South- 
T shail vote for it though the heavens fall 


| 

| 

} 
well-disposed, law-abiding citizen will resist their 
|| execution. They have been, and are being exe- 
1 cuted, and no President of the United States will 
| hesitate to see that they are faithfully executed, 


so long as they remain in force as laws upon the 


have, in a hasty manner, and under the impulse of | 


| any other law of Congress, is open to repeal. | 
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have undertaken to define the sense in which these 
measures are to be adopted. They say it has 
been settled, finally settled, that hereafter slavery 
is not to be prohibited in free territory; that slave 
Staces are to be admitted into the Union whenever 
they apply for admission, there being no other 
objection; and that the fugitive slave law is net to 
be repealed or modified, unless, in the opinion of 
the South, it shall be thonght necessary to have a 
still more stringent and efficient law. Then they 
go one step further, and assume that all who re- 
fuse to adopt these measures in \this sense, are 
opposed to the Union of these States, and to the 
principles upon which it was formed. This is no 
exaggerated, overdrawn statement; this is the as- 
sumption. The reason, and the only reason J 
have heard for introducing the compromise reso- 
lutions, and taking a vote upon them here, con- 
fessedly of no earthly legislative effect, is, that it 
may be known who are and who are not ready to 
support the Constitution aad the Union. This 
was said, in substance, (I do not pretend to give 
the precise language,) by the honorable gentleman 
from Florida, [Mr. Cape.zt.] The gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Witxiams,]} and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsnact,] said the 
same thing; and the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Brooxs,] who has seemed to be the cham- 
pion of Southern rights, and ‘*even more South- 
ern than the South itself,’’ has, over and over 
again, in substance, and by the strongest implica- 
tion, said the same thing; and another honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] not 
in this House, but in the hearing of many of its 
members, in a caucus in the other end of the Cap- 
itol, denounced, in the most impassioned and in- 
flammatory manner and language, as unfaithful to 
the obligations of the Cor stitution, and as traitors 
to the Union, all who weve not willing to pledge 
themselves to stand by the fugitive slave law as it 
is, and to oppose all attenipts to repeal or modify 
it; and he demanded that the compromise resolu- 
tion should be fully and unequivocally indorsed 


| as such a pledge, and as the only test of Northern 


fidelity to the principles of the Union that would 
be satisfactory to the South. If the Whigs would 


adopt this pledge, and make it a test of fidelity to 
| the party, as well as to the Constitution, he would 


No patriotic, | 


|| this be so, can ony 
. If a|| ern gentlemen, and some Northern gentlemen, || should not be done: 


| to the Union, and I repel it. 


| thought. 


go with them to the National Convention, but not 
otherwise; and he and several other Southern gen- 
tlemen, for reasons that have been sufficiently 
stated, withdrew from the caucus, and, as they 
distinctly announced, from the Whig party also, 
unless this pledge should be given in the National 
Convention. 

And the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Sreprens] (I quote from his printed speech, 
which I heard) said: 

‘“T hold it to be the highest duty of the citizen every 
where to put them {those not known to the country to be 
unqualifiedly, openly, and boldly, in favor of the existing 
fugitive slave law) down, and drive them from power. |! 
hold them, sir, to be the open and avowed enemies of the 
Government—enemies of the Constitution of their coun 
try.” 

Sir, I have heard enough of this assumption of 
unfaithfulness to the Constitution and of disloyalty 
There is no founda- 
tion for it. Of the gentleman from Georgial have 
no disposition to utter a disrespectful word or 
But does he mean to say that all, who 

are not unqualifiedly, openly, and boldly im favor 
| of the existing fugitive slave law, are enemies of 

the Government and of the Constitution of their 
| country? Enemies of the Government! Ene- 
mies of the Constitution of our country! Sir, I 
| cannot believe the gentleman means to say what 
| his language imports, and I will not characterize 
| it as I should do, if I believed otherwise. The 
| fire of devotion to the true principles of the 
Union, nowhere burns brighter and purer than in 
the State I have the honor in part to represent. 
And yet I affirm, for myself and for the people of 
that State, that a modification of the fugitive slave 
law, in several important particulars, so far from 
violating the Constitution, would harmonize, most 
perfectly, both with the letter and spirit of that in- 
| strument. It might, as I believe, be so modified 
| as to be more just and humane, and at the same 
time secure every constitutional right, and the 

performance of every constitutional obligation. If 
man living tell me why it 
If this be so, or if any of 
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‘ : : iF 
the Representatives here and their constituents 


think so, is it treason to name it? Is it treason 
Sir, where are we? What Hall is this? Over what 
body do you preside? Is this part of the Amer- 
ican Congress? Are we the 
the freest Republic on the face of the globe—the 


model Republic; the Representatives of the freest | 


people the sun ever shone upon—a self-governed 
people,—and yet have we a law for the return of 
fugitive slaves, which is to stand unaltered and un- 


alterable, however wrong some of its provisions || on this 0 by the gentleman from Tennes- 


may be, or may be thought to be? Must we 
agree that we will never alter it? Sir, I make no 
cuch agreement. 

Before proceeding further, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House and the country, to the man- 
ner in which this question was brought here, and 


reply to some things that have been said and done || 


in which I have a good deal of personal interest. 
The facts are these: The Democratic members 
of this House had a’caucus at the commencement 


epresentatives of | 


of the session, and laid the compromise resolution | 


on the table. Upon this the Whigs called a 
caucus and adopted the resolution. Some Whigs, 
understanding this resolution would be offered, 


did not attend the caucus, and advised me not to | 


attend. I replied, that as I was a Whig, a Whig 


caucus was a proper place for me, and I would | 


attend and vote, according to my judgment, on 


such propositions as might be presented. I did 
attend, and voted against the resolution. Upon 


the adoption of the resolution some gentlemen 
withdrew from the caucus; but I remained. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, {Mr. Marswact,] and 
some others, stated distinctly, that the resolution 
would be regarded as a test, and that those who 
were not prepared to adopt it could not be recog- 
nized as Whigs, and members of the Whig party. 
Regarding the matter as an expression of individ- 
ual opinion merely, and as having no binding ef- 
fect whatever, upon the Whig party, (a caucus of 
about half the Whigs in one branch of Congress 
only, having obviously no authority to bind the 
marty ina matter of this sort,) I did not take the 
hint. if one was intended, to retire. 

The caucus adjourned, and almost immediately 


| the gentleman from 
even to suggest that the law may be improved ? || 


| | voted for it over twent 
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When rather hard pressed upon this subject by 


llinois, (Mr. Ricnarpson,]} 
the first day of the session, he said in explanation: 


* I admit the fact of not voting on the final passage. The 
gentleman will find me upon every vote facilitating action 
upon the bill. I have only to say, in addition to that, that 
there are reasons which | have given elsewhere for not 
voting on the final passage; and, among others, that the 
bill was never printed for this House, but driven through 
under the previous question, without giving us time to read 
what the bill was.”” 


And in reply, a few days ago, to some remarks 


see, [Mr. Cuttom,] he said: 


** ff the gentleman will consult the Congressional Globe 
and record, he will find that upon the various occasions 
upon which the fugitive slave bill was brought forward, 
times upon divisions, and in 
every way facilitating action upon it. He will also find 
that my main objection to voting for it on its final pas- 
sage was, that when it was brought forward by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, it was forthwith pressed, 
violently pressed, under the operation ofthe previous ques- 


| tion, without giving the House an opportunity even to read 


| us time to read what the bill was! 


the bill in print, or to Aave it printed at all.’’ 


Never printed for this House! Without giving 


Does the gen- 


| tleman mean that he did not know—that the 


course of this House was such that he could not 


| know, or that he had no opportunity to inform 


the House was called to order, and we all know | 
what occurred here before proceeding to the choice | 


of Speaker. A debate immediately sprung up 
upon the compromise resolution, or rather upon 
the action of the caucuses. 

Now, air, the honorable gentleman from New 


York took a very conspicuous part in those pro- | 


ceedings. He opened the ball by making the first 
principal speech on the Whig side. The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Case] followed next, 
on the same side, or very soon. ‘These gentle- 
men, regarding themselves as elevated to the 
popedom of the Whig party, forthwith issued 
their bulls of excommunication against all the 
‘‘dissatisfied,”’ and pronounced * opposition here,”’ 
to the behest of the caucus, ‘ disorganization.”’ 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] 
said: 


** Henceforth, opposition to that resolution here will be 
disorganization. 


satisfied with our position, let them secede, and go over to 
the other side.” 


The gentleman from Florida said: 


* We took our position in spite of them, (those who op- | 
posed the resolution,) and I thank God for it. They areno 


tonger Whigs.” 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, within half an hour after 


I took my seat on this floor, I was unceremoni- | 


ously ruled out of the Whig party. And for what? 
Because I did not choose to say, by voting for the 
compromise resolution, that i was opposed to 
modifying the fugitive slave law. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brooxs] was a member of 
this House when that law was passcd, but he did 


|| for the previous question. 


himself, what the provisions of the bill were? 


This was a very important bill in his estimation. | 


He has more than once given us to understand 
very distinctly that the constitutional rights of the 
South could be secured only by declaring the 
finality of this law. We are to presume, then, 


| that no opportunity to inform himself as to its 
| provisions, before he was called upon to vote 


upon it, was omitted. 

Now, what are the facts in regard to tbis bill, 
as we find them in the Congressional Globe and 
record, which the gentleman has invited ux to 
consult?) An honorable Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Mason] introduced the fugitive slave bill in 


the Senate on the 4th of January, 1850, and it was | 


referred to the Judiciary Committee. On the 16th 
of the same month the committee submitted the 


bill to the Senate, with a written report in favor of | 


it, and asked that it be printed. Ten thousand 
extra copies of this report were also ordered to be 
printed. Mr. Mason remarked, on introducing it, 
that it was the same bill which had been reported 


by the Judiciary Committee at the two preceding || 


sessions of Congress. The bill was ge 
known in the country as Mr. Mason’s bill. It 
was published entire in some of the newspapers, 


_and, [ think, its main features, in the letters of 


| body, and was sent to the House. 


not vote for it on ordering it to a third reading, |} 


I n its fin ; and as he has tur : : . 
ot? 8 final pageege id as he irned me || the demand for the previous question. 


** over to the other side,’’ | suppose I shall be al- | 


lowed to speak with a little more freedom than if 


we still belonged to the same party. As it cannot || 


uow look like a family quarrel at all, which al- | 


ways has an unpleasant look, I propose to exam- 
ine, for a moment, his reasons for not voting for 
that bill. A gentleman who is so very zealous for 


good reason for not voting for it. 


| did not vote for that bill? 


| is, that there was no “time given to read what 
this law now, ought surely to have some pretty || 


What was it? | 


| lished in most or all the principal papers. 


correspondents, or in some other form, were pub- 
The 
rovisions of the bill were not kept in a corner, 
bas were known and discussed by the public, as 
well as in Congress. The gentleman was all the 
time connected with a newspaper in New York. 
The bill remained in the Senate until the 19th of 
August, seven months and a half, when it was 
taken up and discussed from ~ to day until 
the 26th of August, when it finally 
It lay on the 


; ; ; a 
If any portion of the Whig party are dis- || Speaker’s table seventeen days, until the 12th of | 


| September, when it was taken up in the order of | 


business and considered. Mr. Thompson, of 
Pennsylvania, first obtained the floor, and the fol- 
lowing, among other proceedings, were had: 

‘Mr. Tuompson. Before I commence the remarks 
which I propose to submit, I will ask that the bill may be 
read. 

‘* The bill was accordingly read.”’ 


After Mr. Thompson had concluded hisremarks, 
he moved the previous question. His colleague 
{Mr. Stevens] asked him to withdraw the demand 
Mr. Thompson said 
he would withdraw it if his colleague desired to 
speak against the bill, and would agree to renew 
it. The record then shows the following: 


“Mr. Brooxs appealed to Mr. Tuomrson to withdraw 


He [Mr. B.] would 
renew it. 


‘*Mr. THompsox. Does the gentleman desire to say 
anything against the bill? 

“Mr. Brooxs. I do not.” 

I ask again, why the gentleman from New York 
One reason he assigns 


the bill was.’’ Does he mean to say that he had 
never read it, in the various forms in which it was 





passed that | 
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did not know it had been lying on the 3 oe - 
table seventeen days, before it was cian a? 
might have been examined at any time — - 
' half a dozen times every day, and that jt = 
passed by the House without the slightest cont 
| ment ? oes he mean to say that he was not ar 
ent in the House when the bill was read ? - 
why did he not ask to have it read, when 
Thompson consented to withdraw the prey 
question if he had anything to say against th 
bill? He might have said this much agains the 
bill, that he could not vote for it ‘without sini ; 
time to read what the bill was.” He might — 
| urged, in eloquent terms, his utter inability Lo give 
| an intelligent vote upon that bill, in the profound 
ignorance in which - found himself as to its pro. 
visions. He might have reminded the Houses 
the very slight opportunity—really, no opporty. 
nity at all—that members had had to know any. 
thing about the bill. He might have said: “Why 
Mr. Speaker, this bill has only been on your 
| table seventeen days; do you suppose that mem- 
'| bers of this House can find time to read such a 
|| bill as this in seventeen days? How can you sup- 
|| pose it possible we can know anything aboy: 
1 it? It has not even been printed for this House! 
| 1 know it has been printed for tire Senate, and jp 
| the Globe, and other newspapers, and I believe | 
1 have stated in a letter, which was published in my 
|| paper, what its provisions are; but that is not 
|| the way to get the information necessary to give 
'| an intelligent vote upon it. The bill is a very im. 
|| portant one, and it ought to be printed for this 
|| House before we are called upon to make up oyr 
|| minds in regard to it. Indeed, sir, how can we 
|; make up our minds in regard to it till we have 
| ‘time to read what the bill is?’ ”’ 
| The gentleman might have said all this, and the 
House, seeing how very ignorant he must heve 
been, quite likely might have given further time 
|, and printed the bill. But he said nothing of the 
| kind. He did, indeed, ask to have the previous 
| question withdrawn, but for what purpose does 
not appear. 
| But the bill was ‘*driven—violently pressed 
through under the previous question.’’ Who 
| helped to drive and press it through? The gentle. 
man says he will be found ‘‘upon every vote fa- 
\| cilitating action upon the bill.’’  ‘* I voted for it,” 
|| he says, ‘‘ over twenty times, and in every way 
'} facilitating action.’’ Every vote. The sole purpose 
of the previous question was, to facilitate action 
, and press the bill through. Now, there were only 
|| nine votes taken while the bill was under considere- 
| tion. ‘Two were upon calls of the House; two 
|| were on ordering the bill to a third reading, and 
| on its final passage, on which the gentleman from 
| New York did not vote. One of .the remaining 
| five votes was on a motion-to lay the bil! on the 
table, on which the gentleman voted in the nega- 
|| tive; and the other four were on the demand for 
the previous question, twice on seconding the de- 
|, mand, and twice on ordering the main question. 
Now the gentleman says he voted over twenty 
times, and in every way, and on every vote, facilila- 
ting action. How could he-have voted even ite 
times, without giving four votes in favor of the 
|| previous question? Having, then, voted four 
|, times for the previous question, does he mean 
| say that his ‘* main objection to voting for the bill 
on its final passage was that ° * it was 
| forthwith pressed, violently pressed,’’ and ‘driven 
through under the previous question?’’ Does he 
| mean this? Is this the reason he wishes to be un- 
| derstood as giving to this House and the country 
|| for not voting for that bill on the final passage’ 
|| If not, then what are the votes facilitating action, 
|, about which he has so much to say? 
| The gentleman, now, however, regrets that he 
| did not vote for this bill on its final passage, an¢ 
H considers it ‘¢ the most unfortunate act of his polit- 
|| ical life.’? Let me assure him that there is one 
|| act which others will regard, however he may re 
| gard it, as more unfortunate, and that is the ac! 
|| of assigning such reasons. : 
|| There is another matter to which I wish to call 
|, att mtion. The statements of the gentleman 
|| which I am about to refer are unwarrantable m's- 
} representations of fact, and impute to Northern 
Whig members of this House very dishonorable 
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od unworthy motives and conduct. I donotsay | reason, 80 long as time shall be measured by the | Congress upon the compromise platform as the 
ae were so intended. || rising and setting sun. This law is put upon the | basis of union among themselves. I did not un- 


In reply to an inquiry by the gentleman from ound of a compromise, a mutual concession, | dertake to decide, of my own knowledge, who voted 
Texas, (Mr. Howaxp,) the gentleman from New || having mutual considerations. Sir, are laws that for and who did not vote for that resolution in 


York said: | are ‘* pressed, violently pressed through under the | caucus, for I was not present, and could know 
‘understand him to“ask why it was that, ina Whig | operation of the previous question,’’ to be can- | nothing upon that subject; but 1 did undertake to 
ane fifty-one members at the opening of the session, onized as unalterable compacts and compromises? say, that the votes which gentlemen here, under 


adopted the compromise resolutions, and why we subse- Are those who stood by and could not vote for — their responsibility, as members of Congress, had 
went!) had this action in the House, in which there ap- | 


: them because they we t iv ; , ; 
even Northern Whig votes?” * 3 * = *|| _ y a ae pressed, bound to | given upon the resolution offered b the gentle 

the prior caucus we had no record made ; and it was || respect t 1em above other laws, on the ground of | man from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson, proved in- 
Po ine svitied policy of the Whig party that the compro- || & compromise ? Is that the way ne are | contestably that the assumption of the fact put 


wise measures were to be final. Subsequent to that time || made, which are binding in honor and conscience? forth to the country, that the Whig party, North 
phas been aenere - era aa oe aot Goa | I desire no controversy with the gentleman | and South, had placed themselves upon that plat 
eo aed ngprtion of the Whig party South, to +: |from New York. If he chooses to indorse the | form was afraud. How the fraud originated, and 
radiate that compromise. When that resolution was in- || finality and may of the compromise measures, | who is responsible for the fraud, I did not under- 


Mduced Here by the honorable gentleman from Georgia, | [ shall not complain of it. He certainly has a | take to say. 
Vr. HittyeR,) all our hearts wavered, because the South- } 


-, Whigeolumn wavered, and did notstand by us National | — right to do -_ Co eens I may think of Mr. GOODRICH. The fraud, if there was 
Whigs; and the ery of every Northern man was, ‘Save is reasons for it. But when he proposes to foist one—I do not say there was—consisted in some- 
simsel who can ;? for if the whole Southern Whig column this finality doctrine into the Whig creed, and || thing very different from voting one way in caucus 
squid not stand by the Northern conservative W higs, it make it a test of party fidelity, I demur. He | and another way in the House, for there was no 
was useless to fight Southern battles on Northern ground. cannot but be aware that his remarks have been || such voting. It consisted, too, in something for 
The principal statements intended to bemade here || very uncharitable and terribly severe upon such | which Northern Whigs who voted against that 
ore. that ina Whig caucus of fifty-one members || Whigs as I am, and as, only a few short months || resolution are in no manner responsible. But as 
at the opening of the session, it was setJed, asthe || ago, he was. For his new-born zeal for the Con- || my only purpose is to present the part I acted in 
slicy of the Whig party, that the compromise || stitution and the constitutional rights of the South, | this matter in its true light, I’ pursue the subject 
neasures were to be final; that subsequently the I will give him as much credit as he deserves, per- || no further. 
ame Whigs (from the North all but seven) repu- || haps as much as Southern gentlemen do, if he will be 


seared only § 


. thic Si] 
jigted the compromise,and that Northern Whigs || a little more charitable and less denunciatory of || | 2 on one - ee Vhcer eh = wath : ‘aa 
wavered because the Southern Whig column wa- | those at the North, who do not learn this finality founds gt Si ts ee ae es an yan aus] 
vered,and did not stand bythe Northern Conserva- || lesson quite so easy as he has done. But | have ‘ean meee : ee oe “that the Wi Le ou 
ive Whigs. Now, I state it as my belief, founded || done with the gentleman, for the presentat least. || ° aeae ae a » put ~ a he —_— t . aon ah 
on some considerable inquiry, that not a single || To the gentleman from Florida, who ruled me a Chia aa nd See aes a : “ all - a 
Northern Whig voted erthas resolution in the cau- || out of the Whig party the first day of the session, le Vonstitution in its true spirit and In ak Mes 7 


ys, and afterwards repudiated it by voting against | 1 would say, that modesty, at least, should deter Pre k et ea aan aes Sl 
inthe House. If thereare such Whigs, | wish || him from being so very officious in unfixing others i. aie saan ne ; ~~ +o t, I state, 
the gentleman from New York would name them. | till he gets fired himself. He came here, as he am shih a hat i T, Nena rth United 
if thereare none, then I call upon him to withdraw tells us in his speech,a Union man. Then he SI eS " hs er re erritories 0 ~ ale 
his charge against Northern Whigs, of voting to wasa Whig awhile. Now he isan outsider, being oe (w SS ee : a a is the dNorth- 
make the finality of the compromise measures the || one of the eleven who retired from the Whig cau- Wt fe eee 


etled policy of the Whig party one day, and re- | cus This I propose to show by the admissions and 
a at e | 5 ; - , oe. . Q . 

J . P , ¢ . 4 nn arg nts of so ) 1e ablest Southe states- 
pudiating it the next; of voting one way in caucus, The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ope of some of the ablest Southern states 


: . . a Re a 8 eee : : men in the present Congress, who deny it; and 
wherethere was no record, and waveringand voting | GeNTRY] did injustice—unintentionally, I have ‘hall refer a vai larl = . A. - ; ! es = 

i . = mt : . sha ‘reler p cular Oo yery elaborate argu- 
diferently in the House, where therewas a record. || no doubt—to Northern Whigs in some remarks F , y ee oes se : 

; : : . af inte - ’ ae ment made by the honorable and justly-distin- 
The charge is wholly gratuitous, and without the | of his in this House a few days ago. His col- ruished Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Ban 1; 

5 , t : : ¢ : fuls pe or fro a) Mur. -RRIE 

slithtest foundation. league [Mr. Cuttom] having expressed the opin- || © = of his de hiy a gi th . sepa. hi 
, . . . > . 71. - 4.) a speec ) s eliverec } s rress 

Northern Whigs are represented as wavering, | 10D that if the seceding Whigs had remained in d E ste a idle reeger A - es z ae ed . 
ae : . esigned to s y Ss pow oes not exis 

because the Southern Whig column wavered. the caucus, the compromise resolution might have f yeas 7 


= é but which, to my mind, is tri »yhant and conclu- 
What is it the gentleman calls the wavering of the | been passed, the gentleman replied: cn, ny mind, 1s triumphar 1 conclu 
ae one ee 3 : | ; sive in favor of the power. 

Southern W hig column? It is understood to be the * But it would have been passed by Southern votes with Mv second proposition is. that this ae t 
course pursued by some of the Southern Whigs the help of those few Northern gentlemen who were will amy ' prepomen Bs, te _ Powe ae 


, hmunaee ees , have | Only exists, but ought to be exercised, because its 
othe late Whig caucus, upon which the gentleman ing to cooperate with us, and another fraud would have y ’ , ’ 


‘ rented with } sia odeaass Now been played upon the country like that played at the begin exercise Was distinctly contemplated by the act of 
is animadverted with so much severity. Now, || ning of this session of Congress, and which has been made : ak See alt iia . > ; 
Lo . : g° 1 1 union, and was one of the compromises of the 
hat caucus was not held till several days after the conspicuous by the votes of members who acted in that 


re . Lb ; 
juestion was taken in the House upon the resolu- | caucus, upon the resolution recently offered to the consid- Constitution. This was distin tly admitted by 


uon of the gentleman from Georgia, for which only eration ot this House by my friend from Georgia.’’ Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, in some of the last 
‘ Bia, . . s he ev as . a 

seven Northern Whigs voted. The vote in the What the gentleman means to say here is, that a = ee pune am th uae that body. 

House was on Monday, April 5th, and the first | Northern Whigs, ‘‘ who acted in that caucus,’’ (at sy tera proposition 36, inet ¥ the seatanenes 


aucus was not held till the Friday following, || the commencement of the session,) played a fraud and ae ye a "9 a ‘ “ore of 
April 9th. The call for the caucus did not appear | upon the country by voting for the compromise oa ' a To eee ee ee ee 
in the papers till Wednesday, two days after the | resolution in caucus, when they did not mean to 5 sls * ee , a presens. © eg 2 <aes 
vote in the House. How, then, could the course || stand by it, as conspicuously appeared by their yah ay se ars Nor ers) es at eo 
of Southern W higs in the caucus, which Northern || vote against it in the House. In answer to this, one * pie Lbs om oe ae as we 
Whigs did not and could not anticipate, be the || I say, as I said to the gentleman from New York, —— inte, y vee or ne ae ane 
cause of Northern Whigs wavering on the vote in | if there is a single Whig who voted for the reso- | “JUS eee Av ware rae cane Oe tea 
the House four days prior to the caucus? The | lution in caucus, and against it in the House, let a oe. ee fort es end ; ae oe — 
gentleman will not pretend that when that vote | us know who he is. All who voted against the an ee a See 6 os ec re 
was taken on Monday, any indications of what he | resolution in the House are implicated in this por eee . ones ere man anc vena ) fi 
calls Southern Whig wavering, had come to the | charge of fraud—t am implicated, as | am on the | “1° oe 3! ht A hay se aa om 
knowledge of Northern Whigs. If hedoes,1 want || record against the resolution in the House, with- | 208 the brightest lights in our political irma- 
he should tell us what those indications were, and | out any record of my vote in the caucus. The | Me? ae which is — ’ “ human pene 
who knew and were influenced by them. The idea || implication is that the vote was different in the jus nl viet ae eater Gye cow of eternal night to 
that all our hearts wavered, and that thecry of every | caucus. But I say I voted the same way on both Th, 5 ' ; il 
Northern man was ‘‘Save himself who can,’ is con- || occasions, and [| believe every other Northern an ee Ere ctories ‘ 7 Peed br ~ pronioi 
temptibly ridiculous. It has not even the meritof || Whig did also. [f not one can be named who ae fh "fe Me Be, om Ae oe 
espectable fancy. It never had any existence, || did not, then let this charge of fraud, which has whi + pene) hich “ eee: — ato 
except in the gentleman’s imagination, and there || been copied into the Union,and commented upon, | ™ "tl , 1th - Rebr >: SAR aoe “ de — 
‘ came as an after-thought entirely. Northern || be withdrawn. [am heralded with others in his aie a d e mes 300, ae : ree 
Whigs wavered on Monday, and every man cried || manifesto; then follows this charge of playing off | ° an by» “Cc * poMe, = . ote na 
“Save himself who can,’’ because Southern Whigs || a fraud. The gentleman will-see why-d should | Too men aoe s oF this Beene, 1 yo eg ane 
‘ad wavered four days after! That is the whole || feel some anxiety to have this matter put right. ooMBS,] NS EE ARENS, 5 HENS See 
ofit. Sir, I am amazed at the recklessness of the | I am willing to take the ey of my vote; | “VF! his views. 


centleman’s statements. | but having been consistent | want the benefit of it. MR. BERRIEN’S ARGUMENT. 
Now, I submit to the gentleman that he is not || Mr.GENTRY. Willthe gentleman allow me He thus states the question: 
‘8 @ position to say who shall and who shall not || to say one word, by way of explanation? It “<I eome to the consideration of the question of the power 


ve Whigs, nor to speak in terms of such severe | happened to me to be detained upon my journey | of Cengpene ao peutlte eltveny te Sea Tonmnertanse ang 
condemnation,as he has many times done, of those || one day, when I came on to Washington, and [ || o¢ aes heen dee oie is comanih with oan tp the Territo. 
who cannot see their way clear to indorse the |, was not present at the caucus to which the gentle- |! ries of the United States ; more specifically, sir, whether 
finality of the fugitive slave law. If that law | man refers. I referred to it as a thing passed off | a citizen of the United States has the right to remove wit 
passed in the way he says it did, that is an all- || upon the country to this effect: that gentlemen || Mis slaves into the Territories of California and New Mew- 
Sufficient reason for regarding it as open at least || there consisting of Southern and Northern Whigs, | ‘“"" 

‘0 examination, and if it shall be found necessary, with very considerable wmyianlony had passed that || 


‘oamendment also. That will be an all-sufficient || resolution, assuming to put the 


Q |  *Mr. Ciay, when this speech was delivered, was con- 
hig members of || fined to his sick chamber in sight of the Capitol. 
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His position, as stated in his own words, is 
this: 
‘<f have denied the existence of the power.” * * * 


“ The South asserts the right of any citizen of the United || equality prevails in their rights and obligations, as || 


States to participate in the benefits of all public property, 
and in the Territories of the Union. It asserts this in rela 
tion to the citizens of the slaveholding States, as well as in 
relation to those of the free States. That assertion neces 
earily includes the denial of the right and power of Congress 
to pass any law prohibiting them from emigrating into those 
Territories, and taking with them their property, of what- 


ever sort, orto interpose any legislative obstructions in their | 


way.” 


His proof is as follows: 


* This right is based upon the equality of the States. If 
they be equal in dignity, in right; if they were so at the 
formation of the Constitution; if nothing has intervened 
since to produce an inequality, then the right which is 
claimed rests upon the basis of their equality. [tis the in 
evitable consequence of it. 

[tis difficult to prove so self-evident a proposition, as 
the equality of the States of this Union, at the tormation of 
this Constitution.” ° ¢ ** Their equality 
necessarily resulted from their sovereignty, as sovereignty 
is correlative to equality. 1 donot know whether, upon a 
question of this sort, it may be necessary to resort to au- 
thorities ; but Vattel says: , 

*©* Since men are naturally equal, and a perfect equality 
‘ prevails in their rightsand obligations, as equally proceed 
‘ing from nature, nations composed of men, and considered 
‘as so many free persons living togetherin astate of nature, 
*are naturally equal, and inherit from nature the same obli 
‘gations and rights. Power or weakness does not, in this 
‘ respect, produce any difference. A dwarfis as inuch aman 
‘asa giant; a small Republic is no less a sovereign State 
‘than the most powerful kingdoin.’ 

‘The thirteen States of this Union, then, entered into 
the bond which now unites us as cquals.”’ 
o & * * . o * 

* Why, sir, I maintain, and if it should be my fortune to 
be called before another tribunal, | would maintain there, 
that an express provision in the Constitution, interfering 
with the exercise of the equal right of those by whom, and 
for whom it was formed, would have been inconsistent with 
that elementary principle—the equality of right—which is 
the basis upon which the Constitution rests, and that it 
would for that reason have been invalid, and null, and 
void.”’ 


The doctrine of * equal rights’’—of the ‘* equal- 


| 


|| whether slaves are ‘* men ?”’ If they are, I really || 
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| is founded in the law of nature, which declares, 
| in the extract from Vattel quoted by Mr. Berrien, 
| that **men are naturally equal, and a perfect 


| equally proceeding from nature.”? This being so, || 


| slavery must stand, if it stand at all, upon the 
| doctrine that ** men are naturally equal, and a per- 
| fect equality prevails in their rights and obliga- 
| tions.’’ ‘The question, then, of principal interest 


to the advocates of the ‘* peculiar institution”’ is, 


| do not see why slavery must not go by the board, 


not only in the Territories, but also in the States, || 


if Mr. Berrien’s doctrineis sound. For if they 
| aremen, then they are naturally equal, and a perfect 


equality prevails in their rights, and ‘‘an express || 


|| provision in the Constitution interfering with this 


equal right,’? would be void. The whole question, || 


then, turns on the fact, whether slaves are men ? 
There is another view of this doctrine of the 
| ** equality of right,’? with which no constitutional 


provision can interfere, which I throw out as | 


worthy of the consideration of Southern gentle- 
| men. It is this, whether it has not a little of the 


higher-law taint, which [ suppose would not com- | 


mend it particularly to Southern favor. The higher- 
law doctrine, as [ understand it, is very much like 


Mr. Berrien’s doctrine that *‘ men are naturally | 


equal,’’ 


[ suppose it will not be pretended that a law of 
the United States, to prevent any person from going 
to the Territories and settling there with slaves, 
would be any more in violation of the equal rights 
of United States citizens, than a law of Massachu- 
setts to prevent her citizens from taking slaves and 
settling with them in her territory, would be in 
violation of the equal rights of the citizens of that 

| State. A slaveholder in Georgia has no right in 
the United States Territories, necessarily resulting 
from his equality of right as a citizen of the Union, 
which a citizen of Massachusetts has not in that 


ity of right,”’ here asserted, is true. The doc- || State, resulting from his equality of right as a cit- 


trine of the ‘‘equality of the States;”’ 
are ‘fequal in dignity, in right;’’ that ‘their 
equality necessarily results from their sovereign- 
ty,’’ is, as a general proposition, true. If predi- 
cated of the original thirteen States referred to, it 
is true without qualification; but if predicated of 
the thirty-one States now in the Union, it must 
be received, as 1 will show hereafter, with some 
qualification. So, too, the doctrine that ** men are 
naturally equal, and a perfect equality prevails in 
their rights and obligations, as equally proceeding 
from nature;’’ that **a dwarf is as much a man 
as a giant,’’ in the sense of inheriting from nature 
the rights of a man, which is the sense intended, 
is also true. And the grand difficulty which our 
Southern friends have to encounter, is the fact 
that this doctrine is true. To them it is a two- 
edged sword, which will be sure to cut them if 
they touch it. Take it in any sense, and it is fatal 
to the ** peculiar institution.”’ It cannot stand 
upon itan hour. Let us see. 

The position of the Senator from Georgia is, 


that the citizens of that State, or of any other | 
State, have a right resulting necessarily from their || of the State, but cannot be prohibited from taking | 
‘equality of right’? as citizens of the United || slaves to the Territory of the United States, simply 


States, or from their equality necessarily resulting 
from State sovereignty, to take slaves into the 
United States Territories, and hold them there as 
masa 


that they | 


This right, it is particularly to be |, 


izen of the State. And yet, after having main- 
tained that a United States citizen has a right, ne- 


cessarily resulting from his equality of right, to | 
take slaves to the United States Territories, I find | 


Mr. Berrien, by turning to another part of his 
speech, using the following language: 
“T agree that Massachusetts has a right, as a sovereign 
State, to prohibit slavery there; and she has a right to pre- 
| vent any person from coming and settling there with slaves.”’ 
| Now, the argument is, that the equality of right 
between citizens of the United States residing in 
Georgia, and in Massachusetts, secures to them 


|| the right to take slaves to the United States Ter- 


| ritories, while the same equality of right between 
citizens of Massachusetts, secures to them no such 
right in the territory of the State. 
case the right cannot be interfered with, while in 
the other itcan be. Or, to state it differently, a 
person who is both a citizen of Massachusetts and 
| of the United States, and as such has a perfect 
| equality of right with any other citizen, either of 
the State or United States, may be prohibited, 


though equal, from taking slaves to the territory | 


because he is equal. Is not this absurd? 


But further: Massachusetts has this right as a | 


sovereign State. Of course, then, Virginia has the 
same right. After speaking of ** the great North- 


porne in mind, results not from any constitutional || western Territory, as the subject of the famous 
provision, but exists independent of it, in defiance || ordinance of 1787,’’ Mr. Berrien adds: 


of it; for the honorable Senator, whose argument 
I am considering, says, in so many words, ** that 
an express provision in the Constitution interfer- 
ing with the exercise of this equal right,’’ by 
which he means the right to take slaves to the 
Territories, ‘* would have Leen inconsistent with 


that elementary principle—tire equality of right— |; 
which is the basis upon which the Constitution || 


“Now, in respect to that Territory, it was a portion of 
the State of Virginia, subject to the sovereign law of Vir- 
ginia. 
organize a government there ; and when the sovereignty of 
Virginia was transferred to the Confederation, if the Con- 


federation had had the power to receive the transfer, the | 
sovereign power which had been theretofore in Virginia | 


might have been exercised by the Confederation. There 


supposes that the Congress of the Confederation had the 


rests, and would for that reascn have been invalid || power to do what they did. But validity was given to their 


and null and void,” 

Now, I submit to Southern gentlemen that this 
proves too much—too much for them. For if such 
a provision in the United States Constitution would 
be invalid and void, as inconsistent with that element- 
ary principle, the equality of right, it would be equally 
so in a State constitution. ‘This puts the institu- 
tion of slavery pretty thoroughly above the Con- 
stitution and the law. The law might, perhaps, 


} 


act * * bytheclause of the Constitution which declares 
| that contracts and engagements entered into by the Govern- 
ment of the Confederation should be obligatory upon the 
Government of the United States established by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Now, the first thing to be noticed here is, that 
the Northwest Territory was subject to the sov- 
ereign law of Virginia. Of course, Virginia could 
do in this Territory, while it was subject to her 
sovereign Jaw, what Massachusetts can do as a 


come in and aid, but it cannot interfere with it. It || sovereign State in her territory. 


In the one | 


While Virginia held it, it was competent for her to | 


is, | presume, seareely a lawyer of the present day who | 
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1 The next thing is, that the onl 
i Confederation could not exerci 
|, power which had been theretofor 


y reason why the 
se the SOVereion 


e (before thet 

. 2 re rans. 

| fer) in Virginia, was the want of power to ian 
ive 


the transfer. But this was supplied by « , 
| *clause of the Constitution which declares ha 
| ‘contracts and engagements entered jnto vt = 
|| ‘Government of the Confederation should eke 
|| ‘gatory on the Government of the United oo 
|| ‘established by the Constitution; and validit’ 

was thereby given to the act of the Confederations 
| This want ee to receive the transfer hein, 
supplied, the Confederation could exercise the son. 
|| ereign power which had ee been in V,.. 
|| ginia, or prohibit slavery there if Virginia, befors 

the transfer could have done it, as of course the 
|| could, being a sovereign State equally with Mas 

sachusetts.. This is an inevitable conclusion from 
Mr. Berrien’s premises. It follows, then, thq, 
Congress, if the transfer had been made after the 
formation of the Constitution, might have ezereis») 
this sovereign power, which had been theretofors 
in Virginia. Can there be any doubt of this> If 
there is, let us advance one step further, and ro. 
move the doubt, by a fact stated be Mr. Berniry 
which is directly in point. Speaking of the terei. 
tory ceded by Georgia, he says: 

**Georgia ceded to the United States an extent of tery. 
tory which now constitutes the two great States of Alal 
and Mississippi. While they remained under the sover. 
eignty of Georgia, it was competent to her to have organ. 
ized territorial governments withiv their limts; but she 
ceded them to the United States, and transferred, not 


| merely the soil, but, by the express terms of the articles of 
cession, their sovereignty and jurisdiction.” 


ama 


Now, had Georgia power to prohibit slavery jn 
these Territories while they remained under her 
sovereignty? There isan important fact in refer. 
ence to this cession, omitted by Mr. Berrien, 
which shows conclusively that Georgia supposed 
she possessed this power, and did not mean the 
United States should possess it. The cession was 
by ‘‘articles of agreement and cession between the 
United States and the State of Georgia,” dated 
April 24, 1802. The fifth clause of the first article 
is in these words: 


‘ Fifthly. That the territory thus ceded shall form a 
State, and be admitted as such intothe Union, * * * * 
in the same manner as is provided in the ordinance of Con- 
gress of the thirteenth day of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, for the government of the West- 
ern territory of the United States, which ordinance shall, 
in all its parts, extend to the territory contained in the pres- 
ent act of cession, that article only excepted which forbids 
slavery.”? 


Why except the article which forbids slavery, 
if a transfer of the *‘ sovereignty and jurisdiction” 
without excepting it, would have given the United 
States no power to forbid it? 

The second article says: 


“The United States accept the cession on the conditions 
expressed. ”? 


The acceptance of the cession on the condition 
that the article which forbids slavery should not 
be extended over this territory, was a full recog: 
nition of the right of Georgia to impose it; and as 
the articles were articles of agreement and cession, 

the United States, by accepting them, agreed not 
to forbid slavery. Here was the difference be- 
| tween the Georgia and Virginia cessions, and on 
this difference the whole question of the power o! 
the United States over*slavery in these Territories 
| turned. In the Virginia cession the power was 
granted, or not denied, whereas in the Georgia 
cession it was expressly denied; and hence the 
United States never had any control over slavery 
in this territory, which now constitutes the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. The fact that Geor- 
| gia imposed this condition or restriction, 18 ev! 
dence enough that she thought an unconditiona 
| cession would confer the power to forbid slavery, 
| as well as other powers. : 
| Suppose, then, Georgia had exercised the power, 
| and ‘ organized territoria! governments,” as Mr. 
| Berrten admits she might have done, and hed 
| prohibited slavery ‘ within their limits,” would 
| A,a slaveholding citizen of Georgia, have been 


‘thereby deprived of equal privileges with B, ® 
non-slaveholding citizen? Certainly not; and no 
| one pretends that he would. All persons would 
'| have been prevented from going and settling there 
'| with slaves, just as it is admitted they may be in 
1 Massachusetts. Now, why did not A, a slave 


| holding, and B, a non-slaveholding citizen of 
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Georgia, 
his terr! 
States, W 
“zens of ; 
zens of Massachusetts in reference to the United 


Gates territory? And yet Georgia might have 
ted A from going there with his slave prop- 


tory before it was ceded to the United | 
hich now exists between the slaveholding | 


preven 
eet of the United States, and as such undoubt- | 
wily has the same rights in the Territories of the | 
United States as other United States citizens, just | 
gs he has the same rights in Georgia as other citi- 

vas of Georgia. But his rights in the two gov- 

eenments may be, and are, very different, just as 

she rights of Georgia citizens, under the laws of 
Georgia, are different—in some respects widely dif- 

frent—from the rights of Massachusetts citizens 

onder the laws of Massachusetts. And as a 

Georgia citizen, if he goes to Massachusetts, 

mes under Massachusetts laws, so, if he goes 

wo the United States ‘Territories, he comes under 

Cnited States laws, or the laws of the Territories 

made by United States authority. Georgia cannot | 
affect those laws. She can do-her part, through 

her Representatives in Congress, towards making | 
or authorizing them to be made; and that is the | 
whole of it. What becomes, then, of this South- | 
arn abstraction of the ‘‘equality of right?” I 

gy Southern abstraction, for it is not an abstrac- 

tion which is confined to Virginia, or Georgia, or 

South Carolina, but is diffused more or less all 

over the South. When every Southern member 

of Congress voted to prohibit slavery in the North- 

west Territory, and to prevent any person from 

going and settling there with slaves, they did not 

suppose they were exercising a power which was 

inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 

equality. Virginia, who ceded that territory, 

turned right round, if Mr. Berrren’s doctrine be 

true, and voted to exclude her own citizens from 

an equal “‘ participation in its benefits.’’ Sir, this 

Southern doctrine of the ‘* equality of right,’’ is 

one of the most airy, transparent abstractions of 

the day, and it is time it was exploded. At any 

rate, it is time Southern gentlemen looked up 

something else on which to found the assumption 

that the North are disloyal to the Constitution and 

the Union. 

But Mr. Berrien states another fact which 
equally disproves his position, that Congress has 
no power to prohibit slavery in the Territories. 
Speaking of the acquisition of Mexican territory | 
he says: 

“You have acquired in the prosecution of the war with | 
Mexico, an extensive territory. You have not merely ac- 
quired a number of acres of land, for which you could 
wake needful rules and regulations under the provisions of | 
the fourth section of the third article of the Constitution, | 
but you have acquired inhabitants, living men, the sover- 
tignty over whom, which was exercised by Mexico, has 
been transferred to you.”? 

Here it is stated in as plain terms as can be em- 
ployed, and nothing can be more obvious than the 
trath of the statement, that the sovereignty which 
Mexico exercised in this territory has been trans- 
ferred to the United States. This sovereignty was 
adsolute andentire. If it wasa divided sovereign- | 
ty, existing partly in the General Government and | 
partly in the State governments of Mexico, it was | 
an aggregate sovereignty when transferred. All 
te sovereign power of Mexico over those Terri- 
lories, wherever deposited, was transferred to the 
United States. This being so, and Mr. Berrien 
calms it is so, it would seem to follow, that if 
Massachusetts, ‘* as a sovereign State, can prohibit 

ouvary in her territory, and prevent any person 
om going and settling there with slaves,’’ the 
United States might do it in these Territories. 


The power is clear and ample, as thus shown 
by Mr. Berrren’s own argument. I cannot see 
how two minds, capable of understanding the force | 
ofan argument, can differ on this point. 


But Mr Berrien advances one step further, and | 
nee the question in another aspect, which 
rings me to my second proposition, viz: that this 
wer not only exists, but ought to be exercised, 
cause its exercise was distinctly contemplated by 
the act of Union, and was one of the compromises 
of the Constitution. Supposing the power to exist, 
c ceeeng it, but arguing upon the supposition, 
asks: 


“Whether the exereise of a power to prohibit slavery in 





Georgia and the non-slaveholding citi- || 


A slaveholding citizen of Georgia is also a | 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Goodrich. 


actual possessions and future acquisitions of the United 
States? 
Government for the equal benefit of all these sovereign, in 

dependent States, as was contemplated by the act of Union ? 
If Congress had the power, would it be—I do not say ex 

pedient, but I take higher ground, and ask—would it be 
right, proper, and consistent with good faith, to exercise that 
power ?? 


These are fair questions, and they should be | 
I commend them to the consid- | 


fairly answered. 
eration of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Srepuens,] who had a good deal to say about the 
contract of our fathers. That contract should be 
performed fairly, fully, and in good faith, in its 
true spirit and meaning. In thus observing it, | 
will go as far as he who goes the furthest; and if 
the gentleman will take the negative of these ques- 
tions, and show that the prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories would be inconsistent with the 
pledge mutually given and received by our fathers, 
and not such an administration of the Govern- 
ment as was contemplated by the act of union, 
but a violation of good faith, and so neither right 
nor proper, I pledge myself not only to waive, 
but resolutely to oppose, everywhere and on all 
occasions, the principle of excluding slavery from 
the Territories of the United States. I am ready 
here, and to-day, to give this pledge, and I will 
redeem it, for I will stand by the compact and com- 
promises of our fathers. On the contrary, if it 
can be shown, as it can be, and as I am prepared 
to show, by incontestable facts of history, that 
these questions must be answered, if answered tru- 
ly, inthe affirmative, I trust our Southern friends 
will at least abandon the idea of dissolving the 
Union on an assumption of Northern disloyalty, 
which has nota particle of truth to stand upon. 
If the Union is to be disselved let it be for some 
reason, whether sufficient or not, that is at least 
true. 

I say, then, our fathers, when they framed the 
Constitution, and the people of al] the States when 
they ratified it, did mutually give and receivea 
pledge to apply and maintain the principle of ex- 
cluding slavery from the Territories of the United 
States; that this, among other things, was distinctly 
contemplated by the act of union, and that good 
faith requires that it should be inviolably main- 
tained, as the only mode of redeeming the pledge 
thus given, and of doing what was thus contem- 
plated to be done. Now, whatare the facts which 
show it? 

' On the 13th of July, 1787, the United States 
Congress, under the Confederation, passed an or- 


| dinance for the government of the territory north- 


west of the river Ohio, which embraced all the 
territory over which the United States had juris- 
diction. This was the same territory which was 
ceded to the United States by Virginia. The or- 
dinance begins thus: 

“ Be it ordained by the United States in Congress assem 
bled,”’ &c. 

One of its great objects is stated in the following 
words: 

**For extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these re- 


publics, their laws and constitutions, are erected; to fix 


and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, con 

stitutions, and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed inthe said Territory ; to provide, also, for the estab 

lishment of States, and permanent governments therein, and 
for their admission to a share in the Federal Councils, on 
an equal footing with the original States, at as early periods 
as may be consistent with the general interest : 

‘It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the following articles shall be considered as 
articles of compact, between the original States and the 
people and States in the said Territory, and forever remain 
unalterable, unless by the common consent.” 


The Congress of the United States then or- 
dained and declared that the articles referred to 
shall be considered as articles of compact between the 
original States and the people and States of the Ter- 


ritory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by the | 


common consent. Now, to make it perfectly clear 
that the original States are bound by this compact, 
whatever it is, and intended to be, not only as 
members of the old Confederation, but as mem- 
bers of the new government established by the 
Constitution, it is important to refer to a few facts 
in this connection. Mr. Webster, in the speech 
delivered in the last Congress, and familiarly 
known as his 7th of March speech, says: 


“It was in the summer of 1787, the very time when the 


Whether that is such an administration of the | 
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stand in precisely the same relation to I the Territories, would be consistent with the pledge mutually | 
given and received by our fathers, of equality of right in the | 


what did the Convention do? 
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Convention in Philadelphia was framing this constitution, 
that the Congress in New York was traming the ordinance 
of 1787. They passed the ordinance on the 13th of July, 
1787, at New York, the very month, perhaps the very day, 
on which these questifns (about the importation of slaves 
and the character of slavery) were debated in the Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. And, so far as we can now learn, 
there was a perfect concurrence of opinion between these 
respective bodies ; and it resulted in this ordinance of 1787." 

The point to be noticed here, is, that there was 
a perfect concurrence of opinion between these 
respective bodies, and that this concurrent opinion 
** resulted in this ordinance.”’ 

After Mr. Webster had finished his speech, 
Mr. Calhoun rose and made some explanations, 
and, among other things, said: 

*“He (Mr. Webster) states very correctly that it (the 
ordinance) commenced under the old Confederation ; that 
Congress Was sitting in New York at the time while the 
Convention satin Philadelphia ; and that there was concert 
of action.” 

Here is an admission by Mr. Calhoun that 
there was concert of action between Congress and 
the Convention on the subject of slavery. Now, 
Acting in concert, 
and concurring perfectly in opinion with Congress, 
they provided, by an article in the Constitution, 
that the ** engagements entered into before the adop- 
* tion of this Constitution shall be as valid against 
‘ the United States @nder this Constitution as under 
* the Confederation.”’ 

‘These are the words of the Constitution. The 
engagements, the compacts entered into by the Con- 
federation, shall be valid against the United States 
under the Constitution, This is the clause which 
Mr. Berrien says gave “‘ validity to their act’’— 
this very act of Congress by which the ordinance 
containing these ‘articles of compact’’ was 
adopted. It would seem, then, that this compact, 
whatever it was, must have all the binding force 
that could possibly be given to it, by inserting it, 
in express terms, in the Constitution, and should 
be as sacredly and inviolably observed as if this 
had been done. 

Now, let us see what some of these articles of 
compact were. One of them is in the following 
words: 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted ; 
Provided always, That any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as atoresaid.”’ : 

This article excluded slavery from all the terri- 
tory over which the United States had jurisdic- 
tion. It was to remain a fundamental principle, 
unalterable forever, unless by common consent, 
and to form the basis of *‘ ail laws, constitutions, 
and governments,’’and, of course, of all territorial 
laws and State constitutions and nments, 
‘which should: forever be formed in said terri- 
tory.”’ This, of itself, 1s strong presumption 
of an arrangement upon this subject, which was 
to be the settled policy of the Government. But 
the limitntion in the proviso of the right to re- 
claim fugitive slaves, in this territory, to the ori- 
ginal States, and the corresponding obligation: to 
reclaim, or permit to be reclaimed, such, and 
only such, as should be ‘* lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States,”’ is perfectly conclu- 
sive on this point. There were to be other States 
than the original States. The object of the ordi- 
nance was to make provision for new States, and 
‘*to fix and establish *’ the principles and basis 
of their fundamental law. Why not say, then, 
“‘any person held to service or labor in any one of 
the States,’’ instead of the *‘ original States?’’ The 
only supposable reason is, that there was no in- 
tention of giving any State, but “ the original 
States,’’ the right to reclaim slaves in this territory. 
And yet no distinction was intended between slave 
States. What reason, then, could there be for not 
securing this right to other States, except that 
there were to be no other slave States? What 
reason could there be for entering into articles of 
compact with the people and States of this terri- 
tory, requiring them to allow such slaves to be 
renlahead as were lawfully claimed in any one of 
the original States, but not such as were lawfully 
claimed in any other State, except that there were 
to be no other slave States? 

Now, what does this prove? 


grove 


It proves that In- 


|| diana, for instance, cannot establish slavery with- 
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out violating these articles of compact under which 
she came into the Union, and to which she assent- 
ed. It proves, also, that if she were to establish 
slavery, she would have no Mght to reclaim fugi- 
tive slaves in Ohio, as she is not one of the ori- 
winal States. Neither would Ohio, not being an 
original State, have any right, if she were to estab- 
lish slavery, to reclaim slaves in Indiana. This 
must beso, unless these arrangements and articles 
of compact, made valid by an express provision 
nthe Constitution, were mere idleand unmeaning 
ceremonies. 
3ut perhaps it may be said this cannot be, be- 
‘ause, in the clause in the Constitution relating to 
fugitive slaves, the words ‘* held to service or labor 
in one Slate,’ are as applicable to a new State as 
to an eriginal State—to one of the new States as to 
one of the original States. So far as the applica- 
tion of these words, or the sense in which they 
were used, can be ascertained from the words 
themselves, this may,and would betrue. But the 
words ‘* in one State,’’ do not necessarily mean in 
any or every State. The sense of the Constitution 
is to be ascertained by taking all parts of it to- 
gether. And the meaning of particular provisions 
or words may be qualified by comparing them with 
other provisions or words. So, by comparing this 
provision with another, the meaning isclear. The 
arrangement, then, appears to be precisely this: 
Thirteen States, part of them free and part slave 
States, united in forming a General Government, 
and by one provision in the Constitution they de- 
‘lared that no person held to service or labor in 
one State, escaping into another, should be dis- 
charged, but should be delivered up; and by 
another provision, they declared that the engage- 
ments entered into by the old Conféderation for the 
admission of new States into the Union from all 
the common territory, on an equal footing with the 
original States, except that neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servilude shall ever be allowed in the new States, 
should be valid under the Constitution. Here, 
»bviously, the first provision, which speaks of 
‘*nersons held to service or labor in one State,’’ 
must necessarily have been understood to apply 
only to those States in which persons could be so 
held, which were the original States, and not to 
the new States, in which they could not be so 
held, and from which, of course, none could es- 
cape; and the limitation of the right of reclama- 
tion in the Territories to the original States, with 
the concurrent action of the Convention, is equally 
decisive of this understanding. The right was 
granted to those States upon the basis of a com- 


promise that was to form the permanent policy of | 


the Government. 
before referred to, at the close of Mr. Webster’s 
speech, speaks of the principle of excluding sla- 
very from the Territories, and the right of reclaim- 
ing slaves,as having been settled upon principle 
ot compromise. 

**When it (the ordinance) was passed, as I have good 
reason to believe, it was upon a principle of compromise: 
first, that the ordinance should contain a provision similar 
to the one putin the Constitution with respect to fugitive 
slaves, and next, that it should be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion; and this was the compromise upon which the pro- 
hibition was inserted in the ordinance of 1787.” 

Very well. Now, what is this but an admis- 
sion by Mr. Calhoun, made in the last Congress, 
just before the close of his eventful life, of the cor- 
rectness of the position | am endeavoring to main- 
tain? It is a perfect answer to Mr. Berrien’s 
questions, and refutes, in less than ten lines, the 
whole Southern doctrine on this subject. We 
hear a great deal about the ‘‘ compromises of the 
Constitution.*’ These are the compromises which 
Southern gentlemen tell us they will stand by. 
And are they willing to stand by them? I present 
them, then, on the very highest Southern author- 
ity, in this short paragraph, one of these compro- 
mises. Will they abide by it? Mr. Calhoun 
says the provision in regard to fugitive slaves was 
to be inserted in the Constitution, and the ordi- 
nance was to contain a similar provision; and this 
was the compromise upon which the prohibition 
(of slavery) was inserted in the ordinance. The 
new States, and the people of the territory, by the 
very terms of the articles of compact, as we have 


Mr. Calhoun, in his remarks | 


seen, became parties to this arrangement, so far | 


as it affected them. ‘This ‘* compromise, upon 
which the prohibition was inserted in the ordi- 
nance,’’ was one of the compromises of the Con- 


_ repealed or materially modified ! 
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stitution, because it was one of the ** engagements 
entered into,’’ which the Constitution made valid 
under the new Government. 

The power to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
was conceded. The slave States agreed, in con- 
sideration of the right to reclaim fugitive slaves, 
that this power should be exercised. The free 
States, in consideration of the agreement to exercise 
this power, consented to the right of reclamation. 
Reclamation and prohibition, then, constitute one 
of the compromises of the Constitution. So Mr 
Calhoun says. One is the consideration for the 
other. Now, if the South deny prohibition, the 
consideration on one side, will they insist upon 
reclamation, the consideration on the other? Then 
they abandon the compromise of the Constitution, 
Do they say that the principle of prohibition was 
to be applied only to the Territories of the United 
States, at the time of the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and not to Territories acquired since ? Then, 
why may not the same thing be said of the prin- 
ciple of reclamation? If one is to be carried fur- 
ther, why should not the original consideration 
for it go along with it? 

I again present to Southern gentlemen, on the 
authority of the great Southerner, this compromise 
of the Constitution. What will they do with it? 
What will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ste- 
PHEeNS} do with it? He is a Union man. But 
what is ittobe a Union man? He says he will 
abide by the Constitution and the compromises of 
our fathers. The fact is, our fathers did prohibit 
slavery in the Northwest Territory, and grant to 
the slave States the right to reclaim slaves in that 
Territory. This they did ‘upon a principle of 
compromise.’’ Suppose we do the same thing in 
New Mexico and Utah; would the gentleman | 
from Georgia, and those who act with him, pro- 
ceed to dissolve this Union? They say they | 
would. 

A State convention was held in Georgia, in De- 
cember, 1850, cajled, I believe, by authority of the 
Legislature. That convention announced to the 
country what the people of Georgia, on the hap- 
pening of certain events, woulddo. In theirreso- 
lutions they say: 


‘*Be it resolved by the people of Georgia, in convention 
assembled : e : " ; 

“ Fourthly, That the State of Georgia, in the judgment of 
this convention, will and ought to resist, even (as a last 
resort) to the disruption of every tie which hinds her to the 
Union, any action of Congress upon the subject of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, or in places subject to the juris- 
diction of Congress, incompatible with the safety, domestic 
tranquillity, the rights,and the honor of the slaveholding 


* 


| States; or any act suppressing the slave trade between 


slaveholding States ; or any refusal to admit asa Slate any 
Territory hereafter applying because of the existence of 
slavery therein; or any act prohibiting the introduction of 
slavery into the Territories of Utah and New Mevico; or 
any act repealing or materially modifying the law now in 
force for the recovery of fugitive slaves.”’ 

This is the platform of the Union men. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Case.i} has an- 
nounced his readiness to stand upon it. If I am 
not mistaken—and I think I am not—an able and 
influential commercial paper in New York (the 
Journal of Commerce) has highly commended 
the resolutions of this convention, as manifesting 
the loyalty and devotion of Georgia to the Union. 
I shall not suffer myself to doubt, sir, the loyalty 
of the people of Georgia; but these declarations of 
hers in this resolution are not loyal; they are dis- 
loyal. 

But do the people of Georgia really mean to 
abide by this resolution? If Congress, in its wis- 
dom or discretion, should see fit hereafter to pro- 
hibit slavery in these Territories, orto modify the 
fugitive slave law, either of which they have a 
clear constitutional right to do, will the people of 
this State—one of the glorious thirteen—go delib- 
erately to work, and with sacrilegious hands, take 
down this temple of our Union, which our fathers 
founded and consecrated to liberty? No, sir, I 
cannot and will not believe it. In an evil hour, 


| they made a record which’belies their patriotism, 


and their respect for the principles of their fathers 
and the Constitution of their country, and by and | 
by, they will tear out the leaf that contains it. 
Resist even to the disruption of every tie which 
binds her to the Union, if the fugitive slave law is 
What would be 
a material modification of thatlaw? Suppose Con- | 
gress should repeal it, and enact in place of it, the | 


| short bill presented to the Senate by Mr. Webster, | 
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during the last C rhich he said 4, ee tind 

uring the last aogress, which he said he haat shat bind 
prepared after ‘* conferring with some of Semel ‘Georgi 
* eminent members of the profession, and es Beg lean § 
‘with a high judicial authority, who has hed tall — spe 
‘to do with questions of this kind, he aie netn a 
‘than any other judge in the United Stan: a the 
would that be a material modification? |; a po is not kn 
certainly make a very important change is . boldly 
law, inasmuch as that bill gave the alleged fu . ion 4 
tivea right to a trial by jury, if he denied, jn iL “ore Dem 
anlar eee he owed service to the clai, = ot and pr 
ant; and in the judgment of all those who thint shliating Ww" 
the fugitive has a constitutional right to “a. “— Y 
trial, it would certainly be a very material dum ip and av’ 
And judging from the resistance which a pronas spe ConstitUl 
tion to give this right has always received fro, wt 8 biae 
the South, I am safe in assuming that such an a. rt p 
teration would be regarded there as a material mod i bemused” 
fication. Then Georgia, if Congress should an This, si 


| this bill, having the sanction of Mr. Webster ay 
‘*a high judicial authority,’’ would resist even », 
the disruption of every tie which binds her to the 


‘hose in tt 
their votes 


: ; , gentleman 
Union. This is precisely what her resolutio, ein fav 
says. And yet they are compromise men. Th is. and are 

Union men of Georgia are compromise men, anj - { will 
this is their platform; and those who represen, think wit! 


| them in this House, and others who adopt this 


“ but of th 
platform, are denouncing Northern members and 


has spok 


Northern States as enemies of the Constitution of ye put de 
| their country, because they do not indorse the tion, ane 
finality of the compromise measures. The gentle. There is 
/;man from Florida, in his speech on this subject, discerne 


called upon General Scott to come out in a Jette 


: . n there, cle 
and indorse these measures, that his position be. 


notify th 


fore the country might be distinctly known and blue ligh 
‘understood. What distinctness would an indorse. with thé 
|ment or approval, in general terms, give to his not stan 
position? None whatever. On the contrary, in. override 
stead of defining, it would tend to render his posi- T hav 
tion uncertain and equivocal. parties, 
| What is it to be a een man? The Union and pr 
men of Georgia passed one resolution declaring means ( 
the series of measures known as the compromise Taion 
/ measures, a final settlement, and then passed the love; p 
| resolution I have read, which defines what they it bette 
understand this final settlement is, and announces beg the 
their pursose if it is not adhered to. The gentle. platfor 


_man from Georgia (Mr. Srepnens] isa compro- And 
| mise man; he has told us so very distinctly; and 











ern fin 

yet he becomes a diswnionist if slavery is prohib- a 
ited in free territory. Mr. Webster is a compro- not ar 
mise man; and he said in his great compromise extren 
speech, and holds to it to-day: weky 
‘¢ Wherever there is a foot of land to be staid back from ciple | 

| becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert the principle Territ 
of the exclusion of slavery, [ am pledged to it; I have edmis 
been pledged to it again and again; and I will perform —" 

| these pledges.”’ admit 
And in his speech in Buffalo, just about a year the 1 
ago now, he said: adds 

| « T never would consent that there should be one foot of the ‘ 
| slave territory beyond what the old thirteen States had at Wilr 
| the time of the formation of the Union. Never, never the b 
| ‘The man cannot show bis face to me and say he can prove ferrir 
| that Z ever departed from that doctrine.” ane 
| And we all know that the reason he gave for «] 
| not applying the principle of the exclusion of sla- for ad 
| very to the Territories of New Mexico and Uta) ceed 
| was, that he did not deem it necessary. He held ne 
rh vona 
| that slavery could not gothere. Well, Mr. Web- tion j 
| ster is ready and pledged to assert the principle of ress 
| excluding slavery wherever there is a foot of land way 
to be staid back from becoming slave territory, T 
and the gentleman from Georgia says he will re in tl 
| sist to the disruption of every tie that binds him prot 
to the Union, when that principle is asserted tion 
Mr. Webster says in the same (7th of March his 
speech: ‘* We are to use the first and last, and ne 
every occasion which offers, to oppose the exten bou 
sion of slave power;” by which he means the ad of i 
mission of slave States. The gentleman from mel 

Georgia will resist to the disruption of every “¢ fi 

that binds him to the Union, ‘a refusal to admit al 
as a State any territory hereafter applying, be- ing 
cause of the existence of slavery therein.”” And yet as 
they are both compromise men! ma 
The question returns, What is it to be a com- wi 
_promise man? What is it that is settled? If pr 
|General Scott should indorse the compromise u 
measures, who would know whether lie did so ln «0 
the sense cf applying the principle of exclusion ( are 
every foot of land that can be staid back from be ae 


coming slave territory, as Mr. Webster does, °' 
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the sense of resisting to the disruption of every I 
“that binds him to the Union, as the gentleman || 


tom Georges and Southern Union mendo? The 
matieman spoke plainly, and I have spoken and 
ean to speak plainly. He said: 


you and to them, [his constituents,] that, in my | 
sjement, t iey Ought not to vote for any man for President 
we not known to the country to be unqualifiedly, open- 
i boldly in favor of the evisting fugitive slave law.’’ 
a7 (n my judgment, they ought to affiliate or hold party 
ation With no party at the North, whether styled 
Whig OF Democratic, Which does not with equal clearness 
"or and proclaim the like sentiment.”? * * ‘ So far from 
. ating with them under a party name, I hold it to be the 
. ‘ost duty of the citizen everywhere to put them down 
rive them from power. I hold them, sir, to be the 
oa ‘and avowed enemies of the Government—enemies of 
Constitution of their country. I would just as soon hold 
a blue light to a British invading army, as to give 
‘ootenance to such men. Public duty and the highest 
a patriotism require that all such factions should 


@ i say to 


gpo is 8 


yaoci 


jetates Of 
we crushed. 

This, sir, is plain language. It is addressed to 

se in this House who were unwilling to say by 
pir votes on the compromise resolution of the 
vntieman’s colleague, the other day, that they 
- ein favor of the existing fugitive slave law as it 
s,andare opposed to its modification. And now, 
ir, | will not say of the gentleman and those who 
hink with him that they ought to be put down; 
but of their platform I will speak as plainly as he 
las spoken, and say that that ought to be and will 

¢ put down. It does not rest upon the Constitu- 
ion, and the American people will renounce it. 
There is a ‘* blue light’’ on that platform, not 
discerned by those who are on it; but a light is 
there, clearly seen by those at a distance, and I 
notify the gentleman and the country that it is a 
hue light. That platform does not harmonize 
with the Constitution, but wars with it; it does 
ot stand upon the Constitution, but defies and 
overrides it. 

| have seen about me many, of both political 
parties, vying with each other to get an advanced 
and prominent position on that platform, as a 
means of assuring the country that they love the 
Union more than others. I do not doubt their 
love; perhaps I would not dispute that they love 
itbetter than others, as they say they do; but I 
beg them to give me some other evidence than this 
platform. 
 Andnow, what is the difference between South- 
ern finality compromise men, and Southern Union 
The principal difference is, the former have 

not announced their readiness to go to the same 
extreme as the latter. The gentleman from Ken- 
weky [Mr. Marsnatt] tells us that ** the prin- 

iple settled by the compromise’’ is, *‘ that any 

Territory hereafter applying, at any future time, for 

idmission into this Union, as a State, is to be 
admitted with or without slavery, as the people of 
the Territory may choose.”” ‘* Why, sir,’”’ he | 
adds, *it is ‘nominated in the bond.’ That was 
the consideration we received. That killed the 
Wilmot proviso.’? And this settlement must be 
the basis of the national Whig organization. Re- | 
erring to the resolution he offered in the Whig 
caucus, he says: 

“T desired to submit the Congressional caucus resolution 
‘or adoption by those who meant to participate in the pro- 
‘eedings, as the proper mode of determining who had the 
right to fix the time and place for the holding a Whig Na. 
tional Convention.*?> * * ‘*The principle of my resolu- 
hon is the only basis on which the Whig members of Con- 


sess can maintain organization, because it is ESSENTIAL 
@NSatTionat Whig organization.” 


Those only who could adopt the compromise 
inthis sense had any right to participate in the 


proceedings fixing the time and place for the Na- 
uonal Convention. This was his view; and_as 


als resolution was not adopted, he and ten others || 


“resisted to the disruption of every tie which | 
bound them to the” Whig party, and walked out | 
ofit. Whether they would goas far as the Union 
men propose to go, if Congress should modify the 
‘ugitive slave law in the material manner I have 
indicated, or should assert the principle of exclud- 
ing any from the Territories, they have not 
88 distinctly informed us. They understand, and 


many other Southern Whigs besides those who || 


withdrew from the caucus understand, that the 
frinciple of exclusion has been forever abandoned. 
ut nothing is more certain than that Northern 
mpromning men understand’ it differently. They 


© 
are disposed to acquiesce in these measures so far 
a@ they rela 
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and expectation that they will be received into the 
Union as free States. It is true, as Southern gen- 
tlemen say, that it is ‘‘ nominated in the bond”’— 
that is, the laws establishing territorial govern- 
ments for New Mexico and Utah provide that, 
when admitted, they “shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tions may prescribe at the time of admisgion;’’ and 
these laws constitute part of that series of meas- 
ures called the compromise measures. But this 
provision is certainly a palpable departure from 
the principles and compromises of our fathers, and 
should therefore be disregarded. It can certainly 
be no more binding as a contract, or law of the 
land, than the joint resolution for the admission 
of Texas, after Texas had accepted the guarantees 
and complied with the conditions; which she had 
done when she applied for admission in December, 
1845. On that occasion Mr. Webster remarked, 
(and he made substantially the same remarks a 
year ago in his Buffalo speech,) as follows: 


‘While I hold, with as much integrity, I trust, and faith 
fulness, as any citizen of this country, to all the original 
arrangements and compromises in which the Constitution 
under which we now live, was adopted, I never could, and 
never can, persuade myself to be in favor of the admission 
of other States into thegnion as slave States, with the in 

ualities which were Wlowed and accorded to the slave 
Nolding States, then in existence, by the Constitution. I 
do not think that the free States ever expected, or could 
expect, that they would be called onto admit further slave 
States.” * * * ‘*3t may be said that, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, new States are to be 

| admitted upon the same footing as the old States. It may 
be so; but it does not follow aé all, trom that provision, 
that every Territory, or portion of country nay, at pleasure, 
establish slavery, and then say, we will become a portion of 
the Union, and will bring with us the principles which we 
have thus adopted, and must be received on the same foot 
ing as the old States. It will albrays be a question, whether 
the other States have not aright (and I think they have the 
clearest right) to require that the State coming into the 
Union should come in upon an equality; andif the exist- 
ence of slavery be an impediment to coming in on an 
| equality, then the State proposing to come in, should be re 
quired to remove the inequality by abolishing slavery, or 
take the alternative of being ercluded?”” * * * * J there 
fore put my Opposition, as well as on other grounds, on the 
political ground, that it deranges the balance of the Consti- 
tution.’’ 

Now, it is quite clear that Mr. Webster’s idea 
of the compromise measures is entirely consistent 
with these views; for in his Buffalo speech, de- 
livered some ten months after those measures were 
passed, and with especial reference to them, he 
spoke as if with a design to remove all doubt upon 
this point, and said: 


** Permit me to say that [ speak of no concessions.” 
* * 1 concede nothing.’’ * * ‘*Myopinion remains 
unchanged.”” * * “I never would consent that there 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old 
thirteen States had at the time of the formation of the 

' Union.” 


Mr. Berrien, in reply to Mr. Webster’s re- 
marks in December, 1845, says: 


‘7 am now called on to act undera resolution which, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constiqution, is the ezist- 
ing law of theland.”” * * ** Thé faith of the United 
States is pledged by an act which has received the sanction 
of all branches of the Government, * * to the people of Texas 
that, on their compliance with certain conditions specified 
in the resolutions presented to them, they shall be admitted 
as a State of this Union.’’ . $ 7 . : 

**One other remark. It is perfectly competent to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Webster] to discuss the 
question of the annezation of a State where SLAVERY PRE- 
VAILS8, and to urge his objection to the measure as one cai 
culated to pIsTURB the political balances CONTEMPLATED 
BY THE CONSTITUTION between the several States of this 
Onion ; but it cannot be expected from me, representing as 
I do one of those States where this institution prevails, that 
[ should be influenced by those objections which are urged 
by that Senator.”’ ® * ‘It is perfectly open, as I 
have before said, to any Senator to question the propriety of 

| the admission of Texas, on the ground of its TENDENCY to 
disturb the political balances between the States contem- 
plated by the Constitution.” 


Here is a distinct admission by Mr. Berrien, 
that it was perfectly open to any Senator to ques- 


|| tion the propriety of the admission of Texas, on 
|| the ground of the tendency of the admission of a 


slave State to disturb the political balances between 
the States contemplated ae the Constitution; and 
this, too, notwithstanding all branches of the Gov- 
ernment hac. decided -to admit her, and that decis- 
ion was the existing law of the land, and ‘l'exas 
had complied with the conditions. He did not think 
| the admission of a slave State would have’ this 


\| tendency, and so was not influenced by this ob- 


| jection, but admitted that others who did-think so 
| might properly be influenced by it. Certainly, 
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propriety of the admission of New Mexico as a 
slave State on the ground of this tendency 


It is quite certain there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to what has been settled by these com- 
promise measures. They are understood differ- 
ently. But Il have no disposition to pursue the 
discussion at this time, upon this particular point 
in regard to the Territories, and have alluded to it 
only for the purpose of replying to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. The North will 
stand by the laws, and be * true to the Union, the 
Constitution, and all its compromises.’” Can 
Southern gentlemen, who are themselves willing 
to abide by the same test, ask more 

l have said that Ohio and Indiana, being new 
States formed from the United States territory, 
and admitted into the Union under the articles of 
compact between the original States and the people 
and States of the Territory, could not establish 
slavery and claim the right of reclaiming her slaves 
escaping into other States. 1 am aware that very 
high authority can be given in favor of « different 
doctrine. Mr. Cray, in his great speech on his 
compromise resolutions, which he presented to 
the Senate during the last Congress, states and 
reasons upon this question as follows: 

‘<The great principle which was in contest upon the mem 
orable occasion of the introduction Missouri into the 
Union, was, whether it was competent, or was not compe 
tent for Congress to impose any restriction which should 
exist after she became a member uf the Union? We wh 
were in favor of the admission of Missouri, contended that 
by the Constitution, no such restriction could be imposed 
We contended, that whenever she was once admitted into 
the Union, she had all the rights aud privileges of any pre®x 
isting State of the Union; and that of these nghts and priv 
ileges, one was to decide for herself whether slavery should 
or should not exist within her limits.” 


* * * * * * 


ot 


* And so I thought that those who have been contending 
with so much earnestness and with so much perseverance 
for the Wilmot proviso, ought to reflect that even if they 
could carry their object, and adopt the Wilmot proviso, it 
weuld cease the moment any State to whose territory it 
was applicable came to be admitted as a member of the 
Union. Noone contends now—no one believes—that, with 
regard to the Northwestern States, to which the ordinance 
ot 1787 was applied—Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, and Michi 
gan—no one now believes that any one of those States, it 
they thought proper to do it, has not just as much a right to 
introduce slavery within her borders as Virginia bas a right 
to maintain the existence of slavery within he 9 


rs. 

Now,I deny that Ohio and the other 
named, have any right, moral or legal, to establish 
slavery within their respective boundaries. They 
certainly have not, unless it has come to be an 
established doctrine, that States are not bound by 
their engagements, deliberately made and entered 
into. The contrary doctrine proceeds upon the 
idea that the States are sovereign, and that when 
new States come into the Union, they come in on 
an equal footing with the other States, tn all 
whatever, which, as is supposed, necessarily in 
cludes the right to hold and reclaim slaves. But 
this is not so. They may come in with restric 
tions. These restrictions may bea matter of agree- 
ment. ‘There may be distinctions. The Consti- 
tution made sume distinctions, cert unly, between 
the original and new States. One was in reference 
to the right to import slaves. ‘This right could 
not be prohibited to the old States, by the Consti- 
tution, for twenty years, but to the new States it 
could be at once. In this respect the old and new 
States were not on an equal footing. This distine 


tion might have been perpetual. 


States 


respects 


Massachusetts was a sovereign State, equal, in all 
respects, to any other State at the time of the forma 
tion of the Federal Government. Now, might she 
not say on what terms she would unite with the 
other States in forminga Federal Union? She was 
a free State. Most or all the other States were 
slave States. Might not Massachusetts decide for 
herself how far she would and how far she would 
not beresponsible for, or connected with slavery im 
the other States, and make a contract that would 
be binding upon her and all the other States, old 
and new? Might she not agree to recognize slavery 
as it existed, and only as it existed, so far as to allow 
slaves to be reclaimed in her territory, on condition 
that all the States, old and new, would agree that 
slavery should never be allowed in thé territory af 
the new States? And would not such an agree- 
raent be binding on all the parties to it?. There 
can be no doubt about this, and the only questfon 


te to the Territories, with the hope || then, it would be perfectly open to question the | is, whether such a contract was actually made. 
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The ordinance provides that each State to be 
formed from the Territory— 

“ Shall be admitted on an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever: Provided, The constitu 
tion and government be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles « yntained in these articles.”?’ 

These principles ex ‘lauded slavery from the ter- 
ritory forever, and were to form the basis of the 
State constitutions and governments forever. Com- 
ing into the Union, then, onan equal footing in all 
respects whatever, did not mean with the right to 
establish slavery, for that right was in express 
terms denied. They were to come in ‘‘on an equal 
fooling, in conformily to the principles contained in 
these articles.”? These articles were a compact 
** between the original States and the people and 
States in the territory,’’ and the States by coming 
into the Union under them, recognized and be- 
came parties to the compact, and were thencefor- 
ward bound in honor and good faith to observe its 
stipulations, Now, nobody will deny that Ohio 
is a party to this compact. What right, then, has 
she to violate it? If she were to establish slavery, 
and call upon Massachusetts to guaranty it by 
returning fugitive slaves, she would do what by 
her contract she agreed notto do. The extension 
of the right to reclaim fugitive slaves was pre- 
cisely what Massachusetts meant to guard against. 
This was done by guarding, or intending to guard 
against the extension of slavery itself. There is 
not the slightest doubt that that State so under- 
stood it. In the Massachusetts convention to 
adopt the Constitution, General Heath said: 


** Slavery cannot he extended. By their ordinance Con- 
gress has declared that the new States shall be republican 
States, and have no slavery.”’ 


if States are bound in honor and good faith by 
their compacts, then Massachusetts and Ohio are 
bound by this compact. So, if the same ordi- 
nance had been extended over the Mexican terri- 
tory, and California had come into the Union 
under it, she could have no right to disregard her 
engagement, and establish siavery, as it is now 
contended she may do. And I say that the 
pledge mutually given and received by our fathers; 
the principles which they adopted, and agreed to 
regard as fundamental, and the whole spirit of the 
arrangement they made in reference to slavery, 
at the time the Government was formed, required 
that this should be done. ‘There can be no 
more doubt of this than of any other historical 
fact. ‘There was, therefore, no concession on the 
part of the South in the admission of California; 
the concession was on the part of the North, in 
admitting her without the stipulations originally 
made and required of Ohio and other States, 
thereby waiving the principle of compromise of 
which Mr. Calhoun speaks. That principle is 
secured by her free constitution, if that shall re- 
main, but she is not bound by the same articles 
of compact not to alter it in this particular, that 
Ohio is. 

But, it may be said, Ohio is a sovereign State, 
and can do what she pleases within her own ter- 
ritory; and if she chooses to establish slavery, 
there is no power that can interfere to prevent it. 
Very well; this may be so. But because she is 


sovereign she cannot call upon the United States, | 


or her sister States, in violation of her solemn en- 
gagements with them, to reclaim her fugitive slaves, 
under the provision of the Consutution relating to 
‘* persons held to service or labor in one State 
escaping into another.’’ She is one State, it is 
true, but not a State having this right, because 
she waived it in her agreement never to hold 
slaves. 

Now, if Massachusetts, by becoming a party to 
this compaet and these agreements, meant to 
deny, and supposed she did deny, to all the States 
to be formed from the territory then owned by 
the United States, any right to reclaim fugitive 
slaves within her limits, at the same time distinctly 
conceding the right to the original States, I sub- 
mit whether she could possibly have supposed the 
General Government would have power, against 
her will and consent, to give this right to slave 
States formed from foreign territory, or in any 
manner to make her responsible for, or to comnect 
her with, slavery in such territory? This was 
one of the strong Constitutional objections to the 
annexation of Texas. The United States are now 


guarantying slavery there, and Texas claims the || on taking up 
right to reclaim herslaves in Massachusetts, which 
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Massachusetts has never consented to, either b 

ratifying the Constitution under the slightest suspi- 
cion that it did or could authorize it, or by con- 
senting to the annexation. This is wrong. The 
whole annexation scheme was carried by the ex- 
ercise of wholly unauthorized and arbitrary power. 
No matter, in this view, whether slavery in Texas 
was right or wrong. Massachusetts had aright 


to decide for herself whether she would or would 


not be connected with it. 


So Ohio, disregarding her compact with Mas- 


sachusetts and the other States, might establish 
slavery, and the~United States, by their laws, 
might require her slaves escaping to Massachu- 
setts to be returned. This also would be wrong. 

Assuming that Ohio is bound to observe in good 
faith, all the stipulations into which she has en- 


tered with the other States, we have this singular | 


state of things: Ohio, the first State admitted into 
the Union from United States territory, has no 
right to become aslave State and reclaim her 
slaves in Texas, admitted from foreign territory, 
while she is bound to return the slaves of Texas, 


if they escape to Ohio, unless she falls back upon | 
her agreement to return them only to the original | 


States. And thisis a state of things which has 
been brought about by a seri@s of palpable viola- 


tions of the Constitution, and a gross disregard | 


of the public faith. 


Why should not the slave States be satisfied | 


with the arrangement made by the framers of the 
Government? They were satisfied with it then. 
That arrangement left slavery as it was, under the 
control of the States in which it existed, and pro- 
vided for a return of slaves that should escape to 
other States and the Territories. 
should they desire, unless they desired to extend 
the institution? 


the free States were, The sentiment of the coun- 
try, South as well as North, previous to the time 
the Constitution was framed, was such as of itself 
to give strong assurance that such an arrangement 
as I have shown would be made. Slavery was 
regarded as a great moral, social, and political evil; 
and it was contended by the South, and correctly, 
that it was an evil which had been entailed on the 
United States by the measures of the mother coun- 
try during the period of colonial dependence. The 
colonies made repeated efforts to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves, but could not obtain the con- 
sent of the British Government. 

Mr. Jefferson, being unable to attend the Vir- 


ginia State convention, held at Williamsburg in | 


August, 1774, as a delegate, expressed his views 
to the convention, on the subject of slavery, as 
follows: 


“For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no | 


conceivable reasons at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of 
the most salutary tendency, . ° thus preferring 
the immediate advantages of a few African corsairs to the 
lasting interest of the American States, and to the rights 
of human nature, deeply wounded hy this infamous prac- 
tice? * * THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SUAVERY 
IS THE GREATEST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE COLO- 


NieES, Where it was unhappily introduced in their infant | 
But previous to the ENFRANCHISEMENT of the | 
slaves we have, it is necessary to exclude ail further import- | 


state. 


ations from Africa.’’ 

On the 12th of January, 1775, Georgia made 
the following declaration of her sentiments in re- 
gard to slavery: 


“ We, the representatives of the extensive district of Da- || 
rien, in the colony of Georgia, being now assembled. in | 


Congress, by authority and free choice of the inhabitants of 
said district, now freed from their fetters, do resolve: 5. 
To show to the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but a general philan- 
thropy for ALL MANKIND, of whatever climate, language, 


OR COMPLEXION, we hereby declare our disapprobation aud | 


abhorrence of the unnatural practice of slavery in Ametri- 


ca, (however the uncultivated state of our country or other | 


specious arguments may plead for it,) a practice founded 
in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liber- 


ties, (as well as lives,) debasing part of our fellow-crea- || 
tures below men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of | 


the rest, and is laying the basis of that liberty we contend 
for, (and which we pray the Almighty to continue to the 
latest posterity,) upon a very wrong foundation. We, 


most safe-and equitatle footing for the master and them- 
selves.—Vide lst vol., 4th series, American Archives, p. 
1138. 


The Continental Congress, on the 6th of July, 
1775, published to the world a declaration of rights 
arms. It begins in these words: 

«s Jf it were possible for man to exercise thelr reason to 
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believe that the Divine Author of our existence inte.,_, 
part of the human race to hold an absolute prop nded q 


erty 2 
an unbounded power over others, marked out by He IN, and 
goodness and wisdom as the objects of legal ‘do 'S infinite 


Mination 


never rightiully resistible, however severe and oppr y 
€S8\ ve 


the inhabitants of these colonies might at least require 
the Parliament ot Great Britain some evidence that 
care authority over them had been granted to 

This was a declaration by all the § 
sented in the Continental Congress. 

[ make these extracts simply to show that +), 
colonies, and particularly the Southern eebbas ’ 
regarded slavery as a great evil and a wrone me 
desired to prevent its increase. The same 
ments and opinions prevailed at a late 
when the Constitution was framed, 

Mr. Madison, who drafted the Constitutin, 
said: **I think it wrong to admit the ideq in the 
Constitution, that there can be property in man: 
and he ‘* opposed the introduction of the torn 
slave or slavery into that instrument” for y);, 
reason. F 

Colonel George Mason, of Virginia, and a 
ber of the Convention that framed the Constity; 
said: 

‘* As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the ney, 
world, they must be in this. By AN Inevitable chain of 
causes and effects, Providence punishes national sins by 
national calamities. He held it essential (he said) jn every 
point of view, that the General Government should hava 
power to prevent the increase of slavery.” 

Colonel Bland, of Virginia, and also a member 
of the Convention, ‘* wished slavery had never 
‘ been introduced into America; but, as it was im. 
‘ possible, at this time, to cure the evil, he was very 
‘ willing to join in any measure that would prevent 
‘its extending further.” 

Now, if these statements correctly indicate the 
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tates repre. 
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This they did not then wish to || State of public sentiment and opinion of that day, 


do. Indeed, they were as much opposed to it as | 


can it be thought strange that, in forming a new 
Government, care should be taken to prevent 
so great an evil, as slavery was universally regard. 
ed to be, from extending? On thecontrary, would 
not an omission to oppose all legal restraints to the 
spread of such an evil in the country have been 
much more strange? 

A few extracts from the remarks of some of the 
members of the State conventions to adopt the 
Federal Constitution, will show the sentiment that 
prevailed in those bodies. 

Luther- Martin, in the Maryland State Conven- 
tion, said: 

“We ought to authorize the General Government to 
make such regulations as may be thought most aidvanta- 
geous for the gradual abolition of slavery. and the emencip- 
ation of slaves which are already in the States.” 

Mr. Iredell, in the State Convention of North 
Carolina, said: 

** When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it wil! 
be an event which must be pleasing to every generous 
mind, and every friend of human nature.’’ 

Judge Wilson, who had been a member of the 
Federal Convention, said, in the State Convention 
of Pennsylvania: 

**T consider this clause (prohibiting importation) as lay- 
ing the foundation for banishing stcvery out of the coun- 
try.’ * * * **The new States which are to be formed 
will be under the control of Congress in this particular, and 
slavery will never be introduced among them.” 

And remarks were made upon the subject inthe 
first Congress under the Constitution. On the 13th 


of May, 1789, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, proposed 


a duty on the importation of slaves, and said he 
‘* hoped Congress would do all that lay in their 
‘ power to restore to human nature its inherent prit- 


|‘ ileges, and, if possible, wipe off the stigma under 


‘which America labors. ‘The inconsistency of our 
‘principles, with which we are justly charged, 
‘ should be done away.”’ 

Mr. Madison was also a member of the first 
Congress, and favored Mr. Parker’s proposition. 
Among other things he said;/ 

‘Every addition the States receive to their number of 
slaves tends to weaken and render them less capable of sell 


defence. In ease of hostilities with foreign nations, they 
will be the means of inviting attack instead of repelling!" 


' . 1 i i enera) Government 
therefore, resolve at all times to use our utmost endeavors || V85!00- it to 0 pesestery Suzette G 


for the manumission of our slaves in this colony, upon the | 


to protect every part of their confines against danger, © 
well internal as external. Everything, titerefore, whic? 
tends to inerease danger, though it be a local affuir, yet,' 
itinvolves national expense or safety, becomes of concern 
to every part of the Union, and is a subject for the 
consideration of those charged with the general administra- 
tion of the Government.” 


Now, does not all this show, indisputably, ths! 


| the exercise of the power to prohibit slavery ” 
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2 Territories would be consistent with the pledge 


nulla ly 

ut It : 
Government as was distinetly contemplated by the 
0 


. of Union? Can anything be clearer? 
ack ‘ 


[ come now to my third proposition, which is, 
vor ifthe sentiments and opinions e@pressed by 
' » distinguished Senator from Kentucky in the 
Congress are just, they vindicate Northern 
slavery sentiment as a just principle, by which 
conduct of conscientious men must be gov- 
ed. By anti-slavery sentiment do not mean 
“olition, Which proposes or seeks to interfere, 
ough the General Government, with slavery in 
the States. Of this there is not enough todoggod 
se hurt. Nor do | meana sentiment which is op- 
aged to yielding a faithful obedience to the Con- 
‘tution in all its parts, precisely as it was under- 
wood by its framers. Such obedience must be 
voqdered, or anarchy at once ensues. But mean 
, sentiment which is opposed to any legislation, or 
omission to legislate, by which the General Gov- 
ment, or any of the citizens of the United 
as such, shall be responsible, directly or 
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States, 
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y given and received by our fathers, and || 
would be such an administration of the | 


directly, for the increase of slavery or the slave | 


nower. 


On the Sth of February, 1850, Mr. Cray com- | 


menced his great speech, in the Senate, on his 
eompromise resolutions. He made that speech and 
some remarks on the 26th of the same month, un- 
der a sense of great solemnity and responsibility. 
Among other things, he said: 


allow me to say so—without any earthly object of ambition 
hofore me, standing, as it were, upon the brink of eternity ; 
separated to a great extent from all the earthly ties which 
ae necta mortal with his being, during this transitory state. 
[am expecting soon to go hence, and owing no responsi- 
bility but that which I owe to my own conscience and to 
God; ready to express any Opinions upon all and every 
subject, | am determined to do so.”’ * * * 

«[f, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in civil 
war, between the two parts of this Confederacy, in which 
the effurt upon the one side should be to restrain the intro- 
duction of slavery into the new Territories, and upon the 

ther side to force its introduction there, what a spectacie 
should we present to the astonishment of mankind, in an 
effort, not to propagate rights, but—I must say it, though I 
trustit will be understood to be said with no design to ex- 
cite feeling—a War to propagate wrongs in the territories 
thusacquired from Mexico.”’ - . ° . ® 

» “Inever can and never will vote, and no earthly power 





The Slavery Question—Mr. Goodrich. 


** It (his plan) leaves the entire theater of the whole ces 
sion of these ‘Territories untouched by legislative enact 
ments, either to exclude or admit slavery.” » . . 
** Thope, then, to keep the whole of these matters untouched 
by any legislation of Congress upon the subject of slavery, 
leaving it open and undecided. Non-action by Congress is 
best for the South, and best for all the views which the South 
have disclosed to us, from time to time, as corresponding to 
their wishes.”’ 

Why leave the theater of these Territories un- 
touched by legislative enactment, either to exclude 
or admit slavery, if it would be wrony to admit it? 
If slavery should go therein consequence of leaving 
the question ** open and undecided,”’ for the pur- 
pose of excluding or admitting it, would not the 
United States be responsible tor it?) They might 
decide the question. They refuse, it is true, 
directly to establish slavery; but leave it open, that 
others may doit. If done, then, it will be done 
with their consent. Is not this voluntarily recog- 
nizing slavery in the Territories, in the event of its 
being introduced, by those who are interested to 
introduce it? It certainly is leaving the question 
open and undecided by design, as best for all the 
views of those who are supposed to have this inter- 
est. Now, can a Government, having the power 
to prohibit an institution which is a social and 
political evil, voluntarily permit it under such cir- 
cumstances, and avoid responsibility for the wrong 
that may be done to those who may be subject 
to it? ; ‘ 

Mr. Cuay, in the course of his argument agaiiist 
any legislation, speaks of the Missouri compro- 


| mise line of 36° 30’, and says: 
“Tam in a peculiar situation, Mr. President, if you will | 


* Butif you adopt the Missouri line, and thus interdict 
slavery north of that line, you do legislate upon the subject 
of slavery ; and you legislate for its introduction, withouta 
corresponding equivalent of legislation south of that line 
for its adinission ; for | insist that if there be legislation in- 
terdicting slavery north of the jine, then the principles of 
equality would require that there should be legislation ad 


mitting slavery south of the line.”’ * * “Ifthere bea 


|. majority who are for interdicting slavery north of the line, 


will ever make me vote, to spread slavery over territory where | 


itdoes notexist.”?> * * ** [tis contrary to my own judg 
ment and to my Own conscience.”’ * © : 

“From the earliest moment when I could consider the 
institution of slavery, [ have held and I have said, from 
that day down to the present, again and again, and | shall 
go to the grave with the opinion, that it is an evil, a social 
und political evil, and that itis a wrong as it respects those 
who are subject to the institution of slavery. 
ypinions.”?> * * * About this time last year, | addressed 
a letter to a friend in which I suggested these opinions, and 
sketched out what appeared tome might be a practicable 
plan for the gradual emancipation of slavery in Kentucky.”’ 
* * “| was anxious that, if any one of my posterity, or any 
human being who comes after me, should have occasion to 
look into my sentiments and ascertain what they were on 
this great institution of slavery, to put them on record there; 
and ineflectual as I saw the project would be, I felt it was 
aduty which I owed to myself, to truth, to my country, and 
to my God, to record my sentiments.”’ 


These are my | 


This is remarkable language; and it is the lan- | 


guage of a remarkable man, occupying a remark- 


able position before the country. Nobody doubted | 


his ardent, deep-toned patriotism. He had always 
lived in the slave States; was himself aslaveholder, 
and had witnessed during a long life—then rapidly, 
as he seemed himself to be fully aware, drawing 
‘0 a close—the effects of the slave system. Under 


these circumstances he utters his opinions. To | 
force slavery into the Territories acquired from | 


Mexico would be, he says, to propagate, not rights 
vul wrongs. He says he will not vote, no earthly 
power can make him vote, to spread slavery over 
ree territory, because it would be contrary to his 


conscience; in other words, because, in the judg- | 


ment of his conscience, it would be wrong. He 
says slavery‘is an evil, a social and political evil, 
and a wrong to those who are subject to it; that he 
las always entertained, and shall go to the grave 
with this opinion. 

All thisis Northern anti-slavery sentiment. And 
how, | ask, if it would be wrong to introduce 


— . e e . 
Savery into the Mexican territories, why should | 


it be allowed to go there? And yet Mr. Cxar’s 


‘rgument for the compromise on this question, 
Was this: 


there ought to be a majority, if justiee is done to the South, 
to admit slavery south of the line.”’ 

Now, is it not strange that from such prem- 
ises men can reason to such conclusions? Sup- 
pose slavery is prohibited north of this Missouri 
line of 36° 30’, what is done? Rightis secured, 
and wrong is prevented; an institution which is a 
wrong to those who are subject to it is excluded 
by law; a social and political evil is prevented. 
This is Mr. Ciay’s view. Now, what * corre- 
sponding equivalent ’’ is it which he says the South 
should have for this, upon the ** principles of equal- 
ity ’’ and *‘ justice?’’ It is, that they should be 
allowed by law to ‘* propagate wrongs;’’ to intro- 
duce **a social and political evil’’ ito free terri- 
tory. In other words, to have a law (which Mr. 
Cray could not vote for without violating his con- 
science) authorizing the doing of a wrong south 
of a given line, because it cannot be done north 
of it. 
| Itis apparent that Mr: Cray’s mind is here en- 
| grossed with the idea of making out his compro- 
| mise. There is no other way to account for these 

views, So utterly at war with the great principle 
which he lays down, that slavery is wrong, and 
that it would be wrong to extend it. He has got 
hold of the idea of equality, equal rights, which the 
South urge with so much’ vehemence, and with 
an apparent conviction that there is really some- 
thing in it; but he and other Southern gentlemen 
proceed upon the very erroheous assumption that 
the free States, by the interdiction of slavery 
further south than 36° 30’, would gain some privi- 
lege, or more than a fair share or moiety of rights 
and privileges, as between States or partners en- 
titled to equal privileges. But the idea that the 
extension of slavery under this Government can 
be claimed oy anybody, or anywhere, as a right or 
privilege, is wholly inadmissible. ‘lhe proposition 
refutes itself; for it necessarily implies a trampling 
upon the rights of others. I use no stronger Jan- 
guage than Mr. Cray uses. [It isa right, if there 
is anything in this claim, secured by the Govern- 
ment to one, to ‘‘ propagate wrongs ’”’ against 
others; and the view of the South is, that they will 
be deprived of ‘* equal rights and privileges,’’ un- 


North are prohibited from doing it. 
|| up the ** equilibrium.” _ 5 
|| But my point is, that Mr, Crar’s position is a 


This keeps 


|, full indorsement of Northern anti-slavery senti- | 


IONAL GLOBE. 


less they are allowed to do this just as far as the . 
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ment. His principle, cariied out, brings him 
fully up to the ground occupied by the great mass 
of the people of the North, and requires not mere- 
ly non-action, but prohibition. His position is, 
that it would be conts iry to his conscience to 
make himself responsible for slavery in free terri- 
tory, and, therefore i! for it Very 
for spreading 
man as much 
(having the 
’ for what he 
actually does, if, as a known consequence of either, 


\ ,hewill not vote 

ot}- | h sit be ronsthl 
we : ut What 18 it to be respon tole 
slavery overfreeterritory? Is nota 


- ~ >) } . : 
responsible for what he « ~ do 


ability and opportunity to do it) as 


an imsutution may be establis 
and political evil, 
! *t to it? 

to fear that 


] ed whic h is a social 
and a wrong to those who may 
For xamp ee if the re is reason 
slavery will be the result of refusing to 
im not morally 
be, can a man, having a vote to 
self from responsibility short of prohibition ? 


very circumstance on which, in the cha 


es ib 


hil Sa . + } 
prohibit it, if it ts t will not 


li 
il 


rtain 
rive, relieve him- 
The 
in of events, 
7 iy be present 
Prohibition, and that alone, may 
stop the operation of causes whi h h ive ) 
fore 


the whole question may turn, m 
prohibition. 
hereto- 
the extension of slavery: while 
the moral effect of non-action, or no! -prohibition 


resulted in 

, 
may be the continued operation of those causes, 
which may be expected to lead to the same results 
hereafter. 

If, then, Mr. CLay cannot vote to spread slavery 
over free territory because it would be wrong, and 
contrary to his conscience, can he not see — must 
not everybody see—that other men may feel bound 
to vote to prohibit it, because it would be wrong, 
and contrary to their consciences, not to do it? It 
is not a question of constitutional power; that Mr. 
Cray concedes. The Constitution, in his opinion, 
no more requires others to abstain from prohib- 
iting slavery, than it requires him to vote to 
establish it. Admitting, then, that slavery is an 
evil, the simple question with every conscientious 
man, who may be called on to vote in regard to it, 
should be, and must be, how, always keeping with- 
in the powers of the Constitution which he has 
sworn to support, he can vote so as most certainly 
to prevent the evil from increasing? And every 
man, North or South, who condemns a vote con- 
scientiously given to prohibit slavery in free terri- 
tory, condemns the principle upon which Mr. 
CLay says no earthly power shall ever make him 
vote to spread it over such territory. And if any- 
body doubts that this subject has taken hold of 
the ** consciences of a great portion of the commu- 
nity,’’ let him read the following extract from Mr. 
Webster’s speech, in 1848, on the Mexican war. 
Mr. Webster never uttered sentiments that were 
more just and true. He said: 


“On the general question of +lavery, a great portion of 
the community is already strongly excited. The subject 
has not only attracted attention as a question of politics, 
but it has struck a far deeper-toned chord. It has arrested 
the religious feeling of the country ; it has taken strong hold 
on the consciences of men. He is a rash man, indeed, and 
little conversant with human nature, and especially has he 
a very erroneous estimate of the character of the people of 
this country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind is to 
be trifled with or despised. It will assuredly cause itself 
to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be made 
willing—lI believe itis entirely willing—to fulfill all exist- 
ing engagements and all existing duties, to uphold and de 
fend the Constitution, as it is established, with whatever 
regrets about some provisions which it dows actually con- 
tain. But to coerce it into silence—to endeavor to restrain 
its free expression—to seek to compress and confine it, 
warm as itis, and more heated as such endeavors would 
inevitably render it—should all this be attempted, I know 
nothing. even in the Constitution or the Union itself, which 
would not be endangered by the explosion which might 


follow.” 

I have had no reference in these remarks to can- 
didates for the Presidency, and my allusions to 
Mr. Webster and General Scott have been simply 
for the purpose of illustration. I have not been 
speaking upon the subject of the Presidency. 
‘**When the Whig Convention shal! present ite 
candidates to the country, al! | shall ask to know 
is, that they are true to the’’ true principles of the 
**Union, the Constitution, and all its compro- 


mises. The old Whig party is good enough for 
me. I have ever thought it a Union party,” and 


I desire no new, and especially no sectional, tests. 


' I believe in the old principles of that party, and 


with those principles I am ‘‘content to abide its 
fortunes.”’ 
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THE LOWA RAILROAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. LINCOLN CLARK, 
OF IOWA, a 


I~ rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1852. 
The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union on the Indian appro- 
priation bill— 


Mr. CLARK obtained the floor, and said: 

Mr. Cuamman: It is with no little reluctance 
that I undertake to impose myself upon the com- 
mittee at this late hour in the evening. I feel the 
difficulties which surround me. I feel that there 
are many here who would listen at least with much 
more patience and complacency to what | might 
have to say upon another day than they would do 
at this time; but by way of relieving my friends 
and the gentlemen around me, I will say that, al- 
though I had intended, and should, under other 
circumstances, have occupied my full hour, I will 
noi, under present circumstances, detain the com- 
mittee more than half that time. 

Sir, when I noticed the result of the vote on the 
Missouri bill to-day, | was disposed to congratu- 
late myself upon the feeling which prevailed in 
this Hali in favor of making grants of land to the 
new States for railroad purposes, and I was in 
hopes that the battle had been fought upon that 
bill in votes as it had been in the matter of argu- 
ment in the early part of the session. I was in 
hopes that every obstacle was removed, and that 
the State of lowa would come in for her share of 
the patronage and bounty of the Government, in 
connection with the neighboring State of Missouri. 
I hardly expected that we should meet with an 
evil genius in the person of the gentleman from 
[}linois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You knew it all along. 

Mr. CLARK. I knew that there were some 
inclinations of that kind in the gentleman’s mind, 
and I supposed I knew the motives that prevailed 
with him. {f will speak of these motives at the 
proper place, as far as I can do so consistently 
with the facts and the evidence before me. I hear 
a voice which says we knew this opposition from 
the beginning to the present time. Sir, there was 
some intimation of this kind, but knowing, as we 



















































gentleman from his State, in either House of Con- 
gress, was with him in his opposition, having 
heard that the delegation from his own State, both 
in the House and Senate, had used their exertions 
({ do not know how far this may be true) to en- 
deavor to pursuade him to forbear in his opposi- 
tion, we did hope that they might have authority 
and influence enough 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
ity of no one over me. 

‘Mr. CLARK. 1 did not mean to speak disre- 
spectfully of the gentleman in his associations 
with his colleagues by any means. But I did not 
know but he might be willing to receive their 
counsel. I did not know but he might be willing 
to yield to their united judgment and voice upon 
this subject. But it seems we are disappointed. 
It may be the result will show that we are sadly 
disappointed. One thing, at least, is true: the 
gentleman stands alone in his opposition, and it 
will be his destiny to stand alone in his glory. I 
envy him not all that he will get from his oppo- 
sition to the contemplated grant of land. If he 
sees here reputation and political fortune; if he 
feels here that approbation which is spread abroad 
in the conscience of a faithful public servant, that 
he has done nobly, done justly, and done his duty, 
why let him enjoy it all. Then let him say that 
no opinions have operated upon him, none would 
operate upon him—that he has stood like a rock 

‘ in opposition to that which we hold most dear. 

Mi Chairman, the bill upon which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has made his remarks is one 
most important to the people whom I have the 
honor to represent upon this floor. ae have 
cherished it for five long years. They have looked 
to the result with most anxious feelings—deep and 
lively. I can assure you, sir, they look to no re- 
sult of a legislative character—none of a political 
character, with anything like the depth and sensi- 


tiveness of interest with which they regard this 
measure. 















I acknowledge the author- 








































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


did, that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Camp- | 
BELL] stood alone in his opposition; that no other 


The Iowa Railroad Bill—Mr. Clark. 
Mr. Chairman, let me ask you, and through 
you, the gentleman who has just taken his seat, 


{[Mr. Campse.i,] whether the people of Iowa 


| man misrepresents the people of Lowa 
|| says they regard this project as witho 
|| ity 
shall be permitted to enjcy the contro! of their own | 


affairs, to select their own representatives to speak | 


for them, in this high place of legislation, or 


whether they will commit that trust to the gentle- | 


man from Illinois? When my constituents are 
ready to choose the latter alternative, | hope the 
gentleman from Illinois will present his creden- 
tials, and give us who are legally here due notice, 


atany rate, of the extent to which he claims to | 


represent the people of an adjoining State. The 
gentleman has said, that there were those of the 
people of lowa who look with feelings of opposi- 
tion to the passage of a bill which contemplates 
the construction of a road from one particular 
point to another particular point which he has 
named. How much greater knowledge of the 
facts upon this subject he may have than I have, 
it is not for meto say. [admit that the gentle- 
man lives in the neighborhood of the district which 
l represent; I admit there is some commercial 
cofnmunication from a part of my State, to the 
town in which he lives, and it is possible he may 
occasionally have heard sentiments such as he has 
alluded to to-day. But was there ever projected 
a great commercial channel to which there was no 
opposition? I undertaketo say, the people whom 
I represent are as unanimous upon this measure, 
as they could reasonably be expected to be upon 
any other, or as any other people could be expect- 
ed to be, upon a measure of like character. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that the people of 
lowa have cherished this scheme for long years. 
The gentleman from Illinois has intimated that so 
far as the opinion and wishes of the mass of the 
people of lowa are conterned, it was without au- 
thority. Now, I say to him that he speaks aside 
from the record—that he falsifies the record when 
he makes that statement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire not to be misunder- 
stood. I said that I had letters from respectable 
gentlemen in the State of Iowa, protesting in the 
strongest terms against this grant of land for the 
construction of the Dubuque and Keokuck road. 

Mr. CLARK. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to refer to any letters other than the one he 
received from the committee to which he alluded? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That was the letter I refer 
to, 

Mr. CLARK. I asked the gentleman as to the 
authorship of that letter, but he did not inform 


me. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I said it was signed by the 
committee. 

Mr. CLARK. I asked him to read the letter, 
but he refused. I utterly repudiate that evidence, 
which cannot be produced. It may be fictitious 
and without the least force. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will state that this was 


a letter which was sent to me, and that I do not | 


know whether it was the design of those who sent 
it, that it should be made public, and, therefore, I 
cannot read it here. Ifthe gentleman desires to see 
it privately, 1 can show it to him, but I cannot 
give it publicity unless I know that the writers 


, intended it for such. 


Mr. CLARK. Then the gentleman has no 
right to speak of it in this House. We have the 
privilege to know the authenticity of documents 
which are presented here, and upon which the 
gentleman plants his opposition to this bill. There 
are great interests at stake here. 
ests which, if they prevail, are, in a commercial 


point of view, to make our people; and which, if |) 














’ when he 
ut author. 
But I alluded to the record of the evidene. 
this fact. There have been not less than th - 
legislative memorials upon this very Subject " 
has been cgntemplated. It has been canya, 
and recanvassed. It has been examined With _ 
under counsel, and with a knowledge of the facr 
for the last five years. Our Legislature has = 
its memorials here from time to time, askino a” 
to act upon the strength of their request, i 
formally and authoritatively set forth. Yo the 
gentleman from Illinois says this is a voluntars 
proceeding. He says the advocates of this bil 
aré acting without authority. That is ¢} 
stance of it; that our scheme, like Jonah’ 
has sprung up in a night, and I suppose h 
be the worm which would gnaw at its root and 
cause it to wither. I trust that it may not be 80 
What is the statement of facts upon which i 
gentleman chiefly places his argument? Why. 
he says the object is to supersede the necessity br 
the improvement of the Des Moines and Roo: 
River Rapids in the Mississippi river. No such 
purpose can be entertained by one representing , 
district along side of those rapids upon one side 
and just as much interested in their improvemey; 
as the people upon the other side can be. | do po 
believe any such purpose is designed by those ip. 
terested in the Dubuqueand Keokuck road. | dy 
not put this road upon that ground, namely, tha 
it is necessary to construct it for the purpose of 
obviating the rapids. No man feels more sensi. 
tively than I do the necessity of the great rivers 
of the country, as the commercial channels of the 
country. And, sir, if you make us this grant, s9 
that we shall be able to construct this road, we 
will never say that we will forbear to ask for an 
appropriation to clear out these rapids, so as ty 
give unobstructed navigation of the great river of 
the country from its mouth to the Falls of St. An- 
thony; but, on the contrary, we tell you now, as 
we will tell you hereafter, that we will labor as 
| zealously for an appropriation to improve those 
rapids, as if this road should never be constructed, 
Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The gentle. 


he sub. 
8 gourd, 
€ would 


| man will permit me to ask him, whether, if this 


road is constructed, he deems it a necessary work 
for the Government to undertake to improve those 
rapids by cutting a channel? I will state to him, 
| that the estimates from the Department represent 
| that it will cost between $300,000 and $400,000 w 
cut a channel in the rapids. 
Mr. CLARK. Most unquestionably. Why, 
sir, all that upper region of country is interested 
in the improvement of therapids. 1 deny thefact, 


| that the interest is confined to the region of rapids 


themselves. All the districts, from New Orleans 
to St. Anthony, are just as much interested in te 
improvement of the rapids as the district of te 
gentleman from Galena (Mr. Campse.t] or ny 


|; own. 


Sir, the Mississippi is a great public highway. 
It is not only a commercial channel, but st is ue- 
tional in its character, and appropriations ought 
to have been made long ago for the removal of 
these obstructions, and the construction of this 


| road can never lessen that obligation nor the ne 


There are inter- || 


do not prevail, will leave them in leanness | 


oe 
and poverty for long years. 
of justice, the gentleman would not be permitted 


to allude toa matter of evidence which he could | 


not produce. I know we have not the samestrin- 
gent rules in force here, but in consideration of 


that an 


such mode of producing evidence is un- 
fair an 


unjust. I pronounce it as disingenuous 


| as it would be if any other great interest were at 
stake in a court of justice. The gentleman will || 


understand that I speak in terms of no disrespect, 
when I say I repudiate the thing. I say that for 
myself, as I trust other gentlemen will say for 
themselves, that it will not work the slightest con- 
viction or prejudice. Then, sir, I say the gentle- 


Why, sir, in a court | 


| cessity. 

The gentleman has told you that there are 
many towns growing up on the Mississippi river 
which will be injured by a road passing in this 
direction. Sir, it is all fanciful; those towns wil 
| not be injured to any very great degree, if at all, 
by the construction of this road; and in consider- 
ation of the plans we have in view, for a system 
of roads in Iowa, all the chief towns upon the 
Mississippi river will be benefited if the bill 
passes as we have presented it. But I may well 
ask, What if the result should be partial injury 


|| to some river towns ?—are towns to be built up # 
the great interests which are at stake, I submit | 


} 
| 
i 
j 


| 
} 
| 


the expense of the whole internal commerce and 
business of the country? 

Now, the gentleman has made himself the pe 
culiar champion of theriver interest. Where are his 
associates from Illinois? Is there no one whose 
| district borders upon the Mississippi river but his 
/own? If I mistake not, there are three districts 
/ his State that border upon the Mississippi river 
| Where is the Representative from the Quincy 
| district? Where is the Representative from the 
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Jacksonville district? Where is he from the Cairo 
jjstrict? _ Where are they? Have they no in- | 
wrest in improving the navigation of the river? 
js the gentleman from the Galena district (Mr. 
CamppeLt] the sole self-constituted guardian of 
the Mississippi river Well, sir, if this be so, and 
the world should ever go back to Mythology, as 
some imagine 1 may, and I should be in the coun- 
«| which advises it, f will move that the gentle- 
man from Illinois {[Mr. Campsett] be the Nep- 
mune of the Upper Mississippi, and that the tri- 
dent be put into his hands, and that he shall sway 
it over all “ the lesser gods and little fishes. 

Now, | wish to state a point of more import- 
ancein this argument. The gentleman states that 
this road runs parallel with the Mississippi river. 
Has he adduced any evidence to show the fact? 
all the evidence he gave for it was that its two 
termini were upon the Mississippi river; that it 
started from Dubuque, and ended in Keokuck— 
both points upon the Mississippi river. But, sir, 
does it follow that you must stretch a string, as a | 
surveyor would draw his line from point to point, 
between those two points, and construct the road 
upon it? If this were done, it would cross the 
Mississippi river several times. But let me say | 
to you, sir, that the road pursues no such direc- 
tion. Itmoves from the point from which it starts, 
at an angle of at least forty-five degrees, if not 
more, with the course of the river, into the in- 
terior. Thatroad has already been surveyed sev- 
enty-five or eighty miles from the starting point, 
and that point is that distance from the nearest | 
accessible point upon the river; and it is to pro- 
gress in the same direction, and consequently the 
ventleman will see, upon the principles of trigo- 
nometry—for I suppose that he is as well versed 
in trigonometry as he is in parallelisms—that it | 
goes still further and further from the river until 
it comes to the culminating point—if I may so 
speak—and then it will be at least a hundred miles 
from its starting point, and far in the interior. 
At that point it deflects, and makes towards the | 
river again, in the direction of Keokuck, the dis- 
tance and angle with the river being nearly the 
same from the point of deflection as to it, until it 
reaches the river at the place last named. 

The gentleman says that no Western point is 
named. Now, if he is exceedingly anxious—if he | 
is sincerely and honestly anxious—that this road || 
shall not be a parallel road, and that there should 
be security to that effect—if he will move a West- 
ern point—we will most cheerfully accept of the 
amendment, provided always, that he mentions || 
one that suits us. Now, let me say to you, that 
this Dubuque and Keokuck road is nothing more | 
than two branches of the Davenport and Coun- || 
cil Bluffs road. And here I meet another point |! 
which the gentleman so unfairly made. He said || 
that there was no outlet; that it began nowhere, 
and ended nowhere. Now, from the representa- | 
tions which I have made, I think gentlemen can , 
see the course of this road: if they willlook at the 
map, they will have no difficulty. It will be re- 
membered that one bill provides for a road from 
Davenport to Council Bluffs. This point, Daven- 
ports is about midway between Dubuque and Keo- 
uck. That road will cut the State nearly in two. 
Our Dubuque road is a branch to intersect that 
road, ata distance from the river which I have 
mentioned. The Keokuck is another branch to 
intersect the same road. Now, gentlemen will be 
prepared to see whether this road goes “‘ no- 
where.” , 

_ Mr. FOWLER, (interrupting.) Will the gen- 
teman allow me to makeone inquiry ? It is merely 
to get information. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know whether the 
road from Dubuque, of which he first speaks, goes 
to the capital of that State? 

Mr. CLARK. Not necessarily. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it designed that either of 
them shall extend to the capital ? 

Mr.CLARK. That is for the Legislature of 
the State to determine; that authority will mark 
the prone track; no other has power to do it. 
All can Say is, that it is designed to penetrate 
the interior. A part of its course has already 
been surveyed and located. 


Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman means west 
of the tapital. 
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| it will be carried there. 


Seeaniieees ore = ~~ 
The Iowa Railroad Bill—Mr. Clark. 
Mr. CLARK. Not east. My colleague says 

that one-of the memorials mentions the capital. 

Suffice it to say, it is not a point fixed; it is open, 

and it is for the Legislature to dispose of it. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that I have 

sufficiently and clearly shown the direction of this 
road; and, looking to the West, and to the course 
upon which internal improvement is niarking its 
way, can it be said that we have no outlet? Why, 
sir, the Dubuque branch of this road is taking up 
the great central line which comes from the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, as well as the Chicago and 

Galena road, and carrying them on in the direc- 

tion of the Missouri river. From that point, in a 

few short years, they will converge, traverse the 

valley of the Platte, and, in a few short years 
more, pass the Rocky Mountains and go to the 


| Pacific. 


The gentleman says that it is a local road— 
nothing buta neighborhood road. It is as national 
as the great central Illinois road itself; and, let me 
say, as to the other end of it, it connects with a 
point on the Mississippi river to which there is 
navigation almost the year round. And let me 


say, further, as | have said before, we have no in- 


tention of superseding the necessity of improving 
the rapids. But that portion of the river is shut 


| up nearly four months of the year; and there will 
| be an advantage, which could be derived in no 
| other way, during that season, in transporting 


commerce to and fro upon that road; and it would 
interfere with no other rights—the rights of no 
other State or section of the country. 

The gentleman is correct when he says it is our 
intention to move an amendment to this bill, to 


| include a road which is as much needed as this, 


which has been reported, having received the 
sanction of the committee of this House—I mean 
the Burlington and Missouri river road. Here 


| let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, that that road 


which we propose to add to the bill, takes up an- 
other road running through Ohio and Indiana to 
the Illinois river, and from thence it is desired to 
be carried to Burlington in the State of lowa; and 
So that that road which 
we propose to add as an amendment, takes up 
other roads of the greatest commercial importance 
from Pittsburg and Wheeling, and thereby gives 


railroad communication in that direction, to the | 
Missouri, through one of the most fertile regions | 
The same is the case | 
| with the Davenport and Council Bluffs road. That 
| takes up the Chicago and the La Salle road, which 


the sun ever shone upon. 


is now in rapid process of construction. You 
will see that, if these roads are needed east of the 
Mississippi, they are needed west; for they are 
but protracting those great channels which have 
received the approbation of an enterprising public, 
and which are in rapid process of construction, 
every one of them. 

I am afraid [ am not redeeming my promise. | 
believe my half hour has expired. If gentlemen— 
of their grace—will grant me about ten or fifteen 
minutes more, I will be their humble servant. 

[Cries of **Go on!” ** Go on!” 

The gentleman spoke of the great burden which 
this system would cast upon the public Treasury, 
if I understood him correctly; and yet he set out 
with an argument to show that these grants were 
in no degree injurious to the public Treasury, but 
that they were an advantage. Now, how the 
gentleman reconciles these two statements is more 
than I am able to understand. If time would 
allow, I think I coul satisfactorily show that 
these grants work no prejudice to the revenues of 
the country; but that, on the other hand, they are a 
direct and decided advantage. I could show, too, 
I think, that they are perfectly constitutional. 

‘The committee here rose. 
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The committee azain resumed the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill. 


Mr. CLARK resumed. Mr. Chairman, when 
the committee was last in session, it was my priv- 
ilege to have made some remarks upon the biil 
pending, proposing to donate lands to the State 
of Iowa, for the purpose of constructing certain 
railroads therein. In those remarks, I had con- 


| sidered to some extent certain objections which 
‘had been raised by the gentleman from Illinois, 


| the Dubuque and Keokuck road in lowa. 
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{Mr. Campseu,} to a portion of that bill, inas 
much as one of the roads therein specified was 
varallel, as he alleged, to the Mississippi river. 
wish to enlarge somewhat upon that view of 
the subject. I endeavored to ae then, and I 
think I did successfully show, that the -road des- 
ignated was not obnoxious to the objection made 
to it. I showed that its direction was such, that 
it was not a parallel road, and I now wish to com- 
pare this road with certain other roads which 
have met with favor here. I suppose that the 
gentleman who raised this objection, was heartily 
in favor of the munificence of the Government, 
which gave to his own State, at the last Congress, 
a grant of land for a road from the mouth of the 
Ohio river to a point high up in his own State. I 
wish now to ask the gentleman, if the road to 
which he objected, and upon which he pounces 
with such vigor—I might almost say unmitigated 
animosity—is any more subject to the charge 
which he brought against it, than the Illinois 
Central road? 1 ask if that road is not as much 
parallel to the Mississippi river, as the Dubuque 
and Keokuck road? If gentlemen will refer to the 
map, they will see that in the greater part of its 
course, it is nearer to the Mississippi river than 
It is, 


therefore, more a parallel road than the road to 


| which the gentleman objected; and being so, con- 


sidering the length of that road, the great distance 


| over which it supersedes navigation on the Mis- 


Sissippi river, it is far more objectionable than the 
road which is provided for in the Lowa bill. 

Let me say to gentlemen, that even were the 
Iowa road a parallel road, which it is not, it 
would not interfere with the business of the river 
as the central Illinois road will; because, being 
much shorter, there will never be any consid- 


| erable inducement to transhipment on the Iowa 


road. But how is it with the lllinois road? The 


| distance is so great, and so much time will be con- 


sumed upon the river route, that there will be a 
powerful inducement for transhipment at the 
mouth of the Ohio river, and thereby the river 
commerce will be in a great degree diminished, 
and those interested in that commerce greatly in- 
jured. How is it as to the two Missouri roads, 
which have met with such signal favor here within 
a few days? If gentlemen will look at the course 
which the roads will take, as they are marked ont 


| upon the map, they will see that each of these 
| roads is in a far greater degree parallel to the Mis- 


| to the Mississippi. 


souri river than the Dubuqueand Keokuck road is 
I have a map here, but I do 


i “ : 
not know whether gentlemen will feel interested 


' 


enough to look at it or not. I hope they may. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of [llinois. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question upon the subject. If 
perceive by the terms of this bill that the legisla- 
tive authorities of Iowa are to fix and designate 
the route of the Dubuque and Keokuck road. I 
would ask the gentleman if this road has ever been 
designated by aay legislative act of the State of 
Iowa, and if this bill does not leave it to that State 
to designate the route the road shall take? 

Mr. CLARK. I will answer, that the Legisla- 
ture of lowa have designated the route, inasmuch 
as they have granted the right of way; and in pur- 


suance of that legislation, the road has already 
been surveyed and marked out to the point to 
which I called the attention of the committee in 
my remarks the other day. The gentleman, 


therefore, is answered, 1 apprehend, in that re- 


rt 


spect. 

Mr. Ci MPBELL. L will read from th € bill 
itself: 

‘ And in case it shall appear that the United States have, 
when the tines or routes on such roads are definitely fixed 
by the authority aforesaid, sc many sections,” &c. 

{ infer from this that it remains for the Legisla- 
ture of the State of lowa to fix the line and route 
of this road. 

Mr. CLARK. In contemplation of the grant, 
they have already done so. They have marked 
out the course it shall pursue; and if they are for- 
tunate enough to obtain the grant, it will be only 
necessary to select the land in pursuance thereof. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, upon that point; 
and the reason why intermediate points were not 
named in the bill is most obvious. The very 
same policy in this regard was pursued es was 
observed in the Illinois grant. There were efforts 
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made here, as I am informed—for I was not here 


then—to put points in that bill; but they were ob- 
jected to, as being indicative of individual efforts 
to build up individual interests, and therefore it 
was thought a fair and correct policy that no 
intermediate points should be named in the bill, 
and that they should be open to the legislative 
action of the State. That bill was regarded as 
the model bill, and this one has pursued that in 
its general features. I trust, therefore, that there 
will be no objection to it in the minds of gentle- 
men who have heard me, as to the parallelism of 
this road, If there is any objection of this kind, 
it ought to have been raised and prevailed long 
ago. Is there any good reason why the grant 
which we ask should now be defeated, for a reason 
which heretofore has never been raised ? 

The gentleman, the other day, objected to the 
roads prescribed by the lowa bill, because they 
were local. I have a word or two to say upon 
that point; I can assure gentlemen that I will 
not reiterate, save to a very limited extent, what 
I said then. If there are any roads in this coun- 
try which are national in their character, they 
are the roads which are marked out by the lowa 
bill. I stated then, as I[ will state again, because 
there are those here now who were not here then, 
that the roads prescribed in that bill take up the 
eastern roads precisely where they end upon the 
Mississippi river, and carry them to the Missouri 
river. If the roads east of the Mississippi river 
are national in their character, and not local, how 
can the objection be raised, when those roads shall 
cross that great stream into the State of Iowa? 
Now, the Dubuque road takes up the central Illi- 
nois road, and also the Chicago and Mississippi 
road, which converge before they reach that point. 
If the Dubuque road is constructed, it will bea 
prolongation aot of the Central Illinois and Chi- 
cago and Mississippiroad. If the grant is made 
for the Davenport and Council Bluffs road, it will 
take up the Chicago, La Salle, and Rock Island 
road, which is in rapid process of construction, 
and carry it through the heart of Iowa, to an im- 

yortant point on the Missouri river, Council 
sluffs—a great point where the travel which goes 
to California and Oregon crosses, and from which, 
as we are warranted in believing, a road will trav- 
erse the valley of the Platte, and ultimately cross 
the Rocky Mountains at the South Pass. The 
Burlington and Missouri river road possesses the 
same national characteristic—it is the prolongation 
of eastern roads from Wheeling, Pittsburg, and 
Philadelphia. I trust that these considerations will 
fairly meet and neutralize the objection which the 
gentleman from Illinois has raised against these 
roads, that they are merely local, and not national 
in their character. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. 
was confined to one road. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, as I stated before, the 
two ends of that road are mere branches of the 
road that passes through the heart of the State— 
that is all; and they are as much national in their 
character as the main trunk itself. It is emphati- 
cally a branch road. Itis called the Dubuque and 
Keokuck road; but it would more properly have 
been divided into and called branches of the Da- 
venport and Council Bluffs road. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, in his argument the other 
day, would have us believe that he was the very 


My objection 


champion of internal improvements, provided they | 


were based upon right principles. He would have 
us believe that he was, heart and soul, the guard - 
ian of the river interests, and that he was willing 
that all the other roads should be projected and 
carried forward to completion, except the Du- 
buque and Keokuck road. Now, I think it but 
justice to myself, and to the interest that I advo- 
cate here, to speak of the gentleman’s locality, al- 
though I do it with considerable reluctance. The 
gentleman lives in a city, in the northwest of IIli- 
nois, called Galena. Thatcity is near to the town 


in which it is my fortune to live—sixteen miles | 


distant upon the Mississippi river—Galena not be- 
ing upon the river. There has been arivalry and 
jeolousy between those two towns, and a belliger- 
ent newspaper discussion between them. 
hoped the gentleman had not imbibed that spirit, 
as I deem it unworthy of him. 
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I do not now | 
charge him with it; but I am not without some | 
apprehension that he has caught that spirit. Now, || the price 
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I would ask the gentleman whether he was not 
one of a delegation to attend upon the Legislature 
of Illinois, for the purpose of preventing a charter 
from that State Legislature, which should include 
the distance between Galena and Dubuque? I hope 
the gentleman will reply. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I never understood that | 


the Legislature of the State of Illinois had any 
right or authority to interfere with the terms of 
the grant made by the Government, but that if it 


accepted the grant, it was to accept it as a whole, | 


and not in parts. 

Mr. CLARK. That isa very indirect, point- 
less, and unsatisfactory answer. The gentleman 
attempted to create the impression here the other 
day that he was all liberality, and that his sole 
purpose was to guard the Government against 
being ensnared by improper appropriations. I 
have been informed that he made an effort at that 
time to prevent a charter from the State Legisla- 
ture from extending over the ground between Ga- 
lena and Dubuque. He does not answer my 
question. The gentleman professed the other day 
to be a most zealous guardian of the river in- 
terest, and that he would have the rapids im- 
proved. I wishto ask the gentleman if Galena 
sent any delegation to the convention that met at 

3urlington to take into consideration the improve- 
ment of those rapids? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I answer in the affirmative, 
as faras [ understand. I know that there was a 
meeting held in Galena, and that delegates were 
appointed to attend that convention. The con- 
vention met after [ had left Galena, and was on 
my way to Washingtoncity. I have understood 
since that Galena was represented there by Mr. 
Johnson, one of the editors of a daily paper that 
is published in that city. 

Mr. CLARK. In Galena? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether, at a meeting called in the city of Galena, 
to take into consideration the propriety of sending 
a delevation to that convention, he did not rise and 
oppose it, saying, that it was not for the interest 
of Galena that the rapids in the Mississippi river 
should be cleared out—for that, if they remained 
there as obstructions, Galena would be to the up- 
per country what St. Louis is to Illinois and Lowa. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
has ever been informed that I made a speech of 
that kind, at that meeting? 

Mr. CLARK. 
whom I have great confidence. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. So far from my having 
made a speech at that meeting, I was not present 
at the meeting at all. I was not even inthe meet- 
ing at all. I was not even a delegate to the con- 
vention. I insisted on the delegates going to that 
convention. Ihave always been in favor of im- 
proving the rapids. I was in favor of sending a 
delegation to that convention. 
that when the meeting was called, I was absent 
from the city. So much for the source from which 
the gentleman derives his information: 

Mr. CLARK. Having now disposed of the 
objections made to our bill by the gentleman from 
Illinois, | proceed very briefly to consider those 
presented from other sources. 

It has been objected, with apparent sincerity, 
that these grants were mere gratuities to corpora- 
tions—that their effect was to enrich those who 
monopolize power and privileges. 

The grants are in fact to the State. Have gen- 
tlemen here no confidence in the States, that they 
are capable of managing their own affairs? The 
States will not give the land to corporations unless 
it is best, in order to secure the object proposed. 
Cannot the States be trusted for that? 
great horror of railroad corporations? 
not necessary for the construction of railroads? 


investments for many years to come, and yet rail- 
roads are necessary. The advantage is found in 
the vast increase of the price of produce and prop- 
erty of every description, in the wages of labor, 
in short, in access to markets, and the command of 
every commercial advantage. What if the stock 
invested does not yield more than four per cent.; 


Why such | 
Are they | 


I ask the gentleman if he | 


[ have, and by a gentleman in| 


But it so happened |! 


| the are will be made up in the increase of || 
0 
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cent. _ This argument against enriching cor, 
tions is a perfect chimera, and wholly destitute or 
weight. ae 
It has been objected that the only power wh; 
the Government has over the public lands 3 ‘ 
convert them into cash, which must 
public Treasury, and be thence disbursed jy 
port of the Government. The basis of this a: - 
ment is found in the language of the Virginia ea 
North Carolina grants, which directs that the harg 


1€ use and 
hg to the 


e and eX. 


Auch 
» 8 to 
§° to the 


benefit of the United States, * accordj 
usual proportion in the general charge 
penditure.”? — : 

‘The Virginia grant was made before the Con. 
stitution, when the States respectively furnished 
their proportions of the common expendit = 
The North Carolina grant was subsequent to the 
formation of the Constitution, but no doubt )), 
lowed the Virginia grant as a precedent, 

No other grant contains the peculiar languaos 
above quoted. There is now no general Chase 
and expenditure among the States. There is no 
condition of things to which the language ah 
apply. How, then, has it any force? Was not 
the adoption of the Constitution a reformation of 
the contract? Is not the language of the rrants 
absorbed and lost in that of the Constitution yn 
that subject? 1 think clearly that it is, 

The language of the grants above quoted could 
never have extended beyond the scope of the 
grants themselves; consequently it is not applica- 
ble to lands purchased by treaty, as ours in [ows 
was. Will it, then, be contended that thereare two 
rules applicable to the disposition of the public 


upon 


lands? No one would contend for this; the argu: 
ment is therefore reduced to an absurdity, , 


Undoubtedly, the constitutional rule upon this 
subject is satisfied with any disposition of the 
public lands, which dispenses equal benefits to all 
the people; or as nearly so as practical legislation 


will allow. 


Are not railroads a direct benefit to all classes? 
As the producer from the soil is benefited, so is 
the merchant, the mechanic, the hod-carrier, and 
the sewing-woman. 

But the foregoing argumentis wholly independ- 
ent of the increased price of the reserved sections. 
The demands of the Constitution would be satis- 
fied without such increase in the price; but with 
it the most impracticable and hair-splitting minds 
have been driven in their resistance to the most 
futile objections, such as that the sections sought 
to supply loss cannot be increased in price. 


| When the argument is thus narrow and weak, 


it is not worthy to be refuted, because those who 
make it do not wish to be convinced. 

- It has been said that we ask for grants of land, 
and claim that it is no infraction of the Constitu- 
tion#upon the ground that the sections retained 
to the Government are doubled in price and value; 
and then, the question has been asked, ‘* Why 
may not Government itself construct railroads for 
the purpose of improving its entire domain’” | 
submit that the question is wholly misconceived 
and misstated. The Government does not, by 
making these grants, enter upon internal improve- 
ments. It merely discharges aduty. It is neces- 
sary for the best interests of the people in the new 
States, where the public lands lie, that these im- 
provements should be had, and sooner or later 
they will make them; by slower or more rapid 
degrees, they will carry them forward to compie- 
tion. And from this very fact the Government 
derives a direct and sensible advantage in the in- 
creased sale of its lands, and at better prices. 
need not stop to show that projected railroads have 
caused a ready sale for immense tracts of wood- 
less prairies, which, without them, would not have 
sold for centuries to come. They have given to 


‘lands a value which had none before; which, for 
No railroad corporations in the new States can || 


derive more than a very moderate profit upon the | 


practical eae were no better than sterile 
wastes. ask, therefore, if there is not a cleat 


| duty upon the Government to assist in those im- 


provements of the common property, from which 
it derives a sensible benefit ? ere Government 
not sovereign, were it governed instead of gov- 
erning, it could be forced to this discharge of duty. 
Is it any the less a duty because it cannot be en- 
forced ? 


This view of the subject brings the whgle case 


wheat and flour more than fifty per || to a focus—the object in making the grants is the 
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--harge of a duty, so far as the Government is 
sgcerned. ‘The Government, as a Government, 
nay have little use for the roads; she may have 


sone at all—but she has no right to come in for || 
ts where she has made nocontribution in the |} 





atla¥ The increased value of the lands to the 
Government is no part of the object. It is a mere 
nence, designed as an inducement to the dis- 


~onset 


sharge of a duty which we feared would not other- 


wise be performed. 
This is not internal improvement by the Gov- 


enment—the Government takes no step, gives no || 
The Govern- | 


went has no power to construct railroads—but it | 


-oynsel, incurs no responsibility. 
bas power to dispose of its lands. Should Gov- 
ernment construct railroads, it must, of necessity, 
exercise all the rights of ownership and jurisdic- 
“on within the States wherethey are. ‘This would 
militate against the rights of the States,and absorb 
. power which does not belong toit. This, surely, 
would be a widely different and distinct thing 
fom what it is to make contribution to the States 
whose jurisdiction is perfect, and whose interest 


ig a sure guarantee that the fund will be faithfully || 


expended. 
it is said the new States are settling rapidly 
enough; that they are fast increasing in numbers, 
while the old States scarcely advance at all. Sure- 
ly the old States do not wish to pursue a policy 
which would prevent the settlement of the vast 
ic domain, or even retard it. It cannot be the 
policy of the old States to keep those who are born 
to no inheritance, in a condition of tenancy and 
lependence to the more favored in those States. 
How can it be cause of regret that the new States 
increase in population while the old do little more 
in this respect than to hold their own? There is 
, but absolute gain in the aggregate. If 
thoasands prefer to be proprietors of the soil in a 
new country, rather than be hirelings in the old 
Siates to rich landlords, is it a reason why they 
should be denied privileges? Shall they be told, 
that because they had the audacity to leave their 
ondition of penury and dependence, therefore they 
are to be punished for it? These are the men 
whom you ought to be proud to assist; they have 
assisted you; they have developed the resources 
of the country; they have swelled its commerce; 
they have contributed to its protection—to elevate 
its character, to increase its power, and swell the 
tide ofits glory. And shall we be answered with 
asardonic smile, that the new States are growing 
fast enough ? 
Let it not be forgotten that these States compose 


20 loss 
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longation of railroads, which are national in their 
|| character, will do more to preserve the union.and 
| harmony of these States than all the theory ever 
imbodied in political platforms. The greatest 
| minds have spent their powers in defining and 
\| setting forth the doctrines of the Constitution. 
|| The most eloquent and influential have stood forth 
|| in almostinspired exhortations to union and peace 
between the sections, when disunion, turmoil, and 
threatened ruinhungoverus. Butgive the means 
of intercommunication between our people; bring 
the distant and separated segments together, by 
the great channels of commercial exchanges, and 
social communications; bind ocean to ocean, and 
gulf to gulf, with links of railways; and thus pre- 
judice wil! vanish, a better understanding will pre- 
|| vail, and these very links which bind in commer- 
cial ties, will bind in duty and friendly offices, as 
well as in civil brotherhood, with more than bands 
| of iron. 
During the discussions of railroad grants, I have 
heard some of their advocates say that they had 
! 


— 
if 
it 
i 


| not come here to beg, but to demand their rights. 
Though feeling something of the workings of in- 
dependence, [ make no such declaration—neither 
would I be understood as taking a cringing posi- 
tion at the foot of power. But I do approach it 
respectfully, with mention of some rights, and 
greater necessities, and ask you to grant our re- 
quest—‘* it does not impoverish you; while it 
makes us rich indeed.”’ 

Without improvements of the kind contempla- 
ted by this bill, the resources of our State can 
never be developed; it can never acquire that char- 
acter which all its unequaled natural advantages 
would insure with such assistance. A erain- 
crowing rezion, without the means of transporta- 
tion and markets, is of little value. Our people 
are too destitute of means to make these improve- 
ments without help, and cannot hope to be other- 
wise for years to come; and yet they have an im- 
mediate and pressing necessity for them. If you 
refuse our request, you condemn one of the most 
fertile rezions of the earth to sterility, and one of 
the most laborious and loyal—yes, mark it, loyal— 
people to a disappointment which no tongue can 
portray. Grant that request, and you impart a 
life and energy to every department of enterprise; 
grant it, and our people will stand erect, not in 
the haughty spirit of victory achieved, but in that 
which thanks you for the measurement of justice, 
commingled with that fostering spirit ofa paternal 
Government, which they think they have a right 
to expect. 


anation, and that population, with all its concom- | 


itant power, goes to swell the sum of national 
greatness. I bring no accusation—none whatever; | 


but I have sometimes thought that there were 
those in the old States who felt as though the new 
States were attaining a kind of mushroom growth, 
which might as well be checked. If this feeling 
exists, | rejoice to know that it is limited; and will 


become ‘* beautifully’ less’? with a more extensive | 


knowledge of the condition, necessities, and char- 
acter of the people. When you legislate for the 
people of the new States, you do not legislate for 
those of another race. They are not Ishmaelites, 
with their hands against every man. They came 
from almost all the States whence these honorable 
Representatives came. My constituents were your 
constituents, and yours will be mine. When, 
therefore, you extend legislative favors to the new 
States, you extend them to your own people. If 
you repress the spirit of emigration, you would 
destroy the best elements in the character of your 
people. The noblest characteristic of our people 
is that they are not tame-spirited. The very same 
kind of disposition which refuses the place of de- 
pendence and subserviency, the tenant and the 
hireling, has spread wide the borders of your do- 
minion, has given you a name and real greatness 
such as no people or government ever had—a dis- 
position such as you ought to cherish, not dis- 
courage. It is the same moral courage which, on 
the one hand, refuses to be **a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water,’? and on the other wills 
for itself the position of independence and influ- 
ence—which subdues tiie wilderness and the ene- 
mies of its country. Embarrass it you may—de- 
Stroy it you cannot. Then in God’s name let it 
go, and let the blessings of government go with it. 

One more remark, and I have done. The pro- 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation bill— 


Mr. OUTLAW said: 
Mr. Cuairman: There has been a very general 
complaint throughout the country, that the time 
of this Congress has been consumed in useless 
| discussion, to the neglect of the public business. 

However this may be, it has no personal applica- 
| tion to me; for, neither during the present Con- 
| gress, nor during any preceding one, since I have 
had the honor of a seat upon this floor, have [| 
been in the habit of making harangues before the 
House upon subjects not legitimately under its 
consideration. Perhaps I have too much disdain 
for those appliances which are resorted to to at- 
tain popularity. Nor have I fallen into another 
error, which seems to prevail here, of supposing 
that no question, however hackneyed; no subject, 
however unimportant, can be properly decided 
until my views have been heard. I have been 
content to discharge, in a quiet, silent manner, 
the duties that devolve upon me as one of the 
members of this House. Nor have I deemed it 
necessary upen all occasions to make known to 
my constituents the reasons which influenced my 
conduct. I have preferred to leave it to their in- 
telligence, to find out those reasons, and to their 
\| judgment, properly to estimate them. I regret 
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that circumstances should have arisen which make 
it my duty to depart from the rule which I had 
prescribed for the government of my general con- 
duct. And, although the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Meacnam] says that the pabulum 
upon which he feeds morning, noon, and night, 
is the compromise measures, and the finality of 
the compromise, I fear I shall have to give him 
another dose. [Laughter.] I hope he may sur- 
vive it, and he will well digest it, especially as he 
has set us the example, by alluding to the subject 
himself. 

It is by no act of mine that the proceedings of the 
late Congressional caucus have been introduced 
into the debates upon this floor, and made a sub- 
ject of discussion. Those who seceded from that 
caucus gave their reasons for their conduct to the 
public through the public press of the country. 
The same medium of communication was open to 
others, who entertained different views in relation 
to their duty. But they have seen proper to in- 
troduce the subject into this House; and following 
what may be considered a bad example, I now 
propose to give my reasons for the course I pur- 
sued upon that memorable occasion. In coming 
to speak upon this subject, | have no confessions 
of penitence to make, no apologies to offer; but, 
on the contrary, | am free to declare here this day 
that, after full and mature deliberation, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, | would again follow pre- 
cisely the same What I did upon that 
occasion was not the result of any sudden im- 
pulses. It was not the result of any offense taken 
at the decision of the presiding officer of that meet- 
ing, extraordinary a but of 
full and deliberate reflection, as to what duty to my 
constituents and my country required at my hands. 
But I eo further. I declare here, that whatever of 
responsibility or odium was incurred by either 
my honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] or my honorable friend from ‘Tennessee, 
(Mr. Gentry,] by offering the resolutions which 
they did upon that occasion, I take my full share 
of both, because they were offered with my full 
concurrence and approbation. 

Before | procee dto discuss the occurrences at 
that caucus, and the reasons for my conduct, the 
reasons why, in my judgment, those resolutions 
were proper to be introduced, it is my purpose to 
state, as briefly as I can consistently with perspi- 
cuity, the principles settled by the act known as 
the compromise measures. 

Iam a plain man, and I intend to speak plainly, 
to avoid mistakes and misunderstandings. lhave 
heard it declared here, upon all sides of this House, 
that the only one of re- 
mained to be executed, or in which the South had 
any particular interest, was the fugitive slave law. 
- | all in that opinion. Im- 
ortant as I regard that act to be, important as [ 


course. 


} 


s | thought it to be; 


these measures which 


Sir, I do not concur at 


revard the principles se ttled by it to be, not only 
to vive us a remedy for what had become almost, 
if not quite, a mere naked constitutional right— 
important as being necessary to quiet the public 
mind, which had been deeply excited at the South 
by this sectional agitation—I say I do not regard 
that as the only important principle, or, indeed, 
as the most important settled by those measures. 
I do consider it settled by the passage of that act, 
that Congress shall give to my constituents, and 
to those similarly situated, a remedy which shall 
be efficient to enable them to reclaim their fugitive 
slaves; and I should regard any alteration in its 
provisions, whereby that remedy should be ren- 
dered less efficient in the judgment of the Southern 
people, as a violation of the spirit and the princi- 
ples ef those compromise acts. 

I shall not undertake to say, sir, what would 
be the action of the Southern people in the event 
of a repeal or alteration of that law, by which it 
should be rendered less efficient. They have a 

| right to determine that matter for themselves, and 
it would be presumption in me to undertake to 
speak for them. No doubt, in due season, 
should the emergency arise, they will properly 
and rightly determine that question. In addition 
to this principle—for it is my purpose to state 
them merely, not to elaborate them—the act for 
the establishment of the territoriai governments of 
New Mexico and Utah settles a great vital and 
| fundamental rinciple which lies at the foundation 
| of our repehiions institutions. Those acts pro- 
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vide that those Territories shall be admitted into 
the Union with or without slavery, as the people, 
in their fundamental law, when they shall come to 
make it, shall determine. This was true before 
those acts were passed. It will remain true, 
whether that principle be violated or not, for, as I 
before remarked, Mr. Chairman, it is a great vital 
and fundamental principle of free government, that 
those upon whom the fundamental! law of the 
country is to operate, have a right to determine 
what the character of that fundamental law shall 
be. The powers of this Government upon that 
subject are limited, by the express provision of 
the Constitution, to the inquiry, whether their 
form of government is republican in its character. 
And, sir, while [do not intend to use the lan- 
guage of menace, while [ deem such language 
inappropriate always between those who are equal, 
and more especially in this Hall of national legis- 
lation, yet | may be permitted to remark, by way 
of warning, that shall the time ever arrive when 
this Guvernment shall exclude from this Confed- 
eracy a State merely upon the ground that the 
people have adopted slavery as one of her institu- 
tions, the excitement which prevailed here during 
the last Congress, and throughout the country, 
will be as the gentle southwest wind to thesweep- 
ing tornado, that will extend from Mason and 
Dixon’s line to the Rio Grande. It will be con- 
clusive evidence to the people of the slaveholding 
States that they are sated under the ban of the 
Republic; that this common Government, erected 
for the support, maintenance, and defense of the 
rights of all the people of this nation, is to be per- 
verted to the overthrow and destruction of the in- 
stitutions of fifteen of the States of the Union, and 
the feeling of self-preservation, of common self- 
respect, if nothing else, will induce them to take 
means to preserve themselves from the conse- 
quences of it. 

Sir, I say this principle is important to the peace 
and quiet of the country. Had it been settled the 
Missouri compromise question never would have 
arisen, and the heartburnings and controversies of 
that exciting subject, which have left their sting to 
this day, and sowed broadcast the seeds of frater- 
nal discord and dissension in the country, never 
would have arisen. I regard another principle 
settled by these acts. 

Before, however, I proceed to that matter, | wish 
to state that, as a corollary to the propositions I 
have stated, it is further settled that the States 


which are to be formed out of the territory of 


Texas are to come into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people inhabiting those Territories 
shall determine. If this compromise is adhered 
to, no such controversy as that which arose in the 
case of Missouri can ever hereafter occur in the 
history of this Government. 

But there is another principle settled by these 
bills. I take it that the territorial bill for the gov- 
ernment of Utah and New Mexico may be modi- 
fied, changed, or altered by the action of this Con- 
gress. Well now, sir, I should like to know, 


unless upon the principle that these compromise | 


measures are to be adhered to, are to be final, what 
is to prevent hereafter an attempt to impose the 
Wilmot proviso upon those Territories? 

Suppose, sir, what I admit is not very likely to 
occur, that mineral wealth shall be discovered in 
New Mexico; that slavery shall be carried there; 
that the courts of the country should determine, 
as I believe they would, that it might rightfully 
and legally go, are there no individuals who would 
be found seeking to exclude it by legislative en- 
actments? I wish to guard against that contin- 
gency; and the principle which these bills settle, 
is, that you are not to undertake, either in regard 
to those Territories, or any which may hereafter 
be constituted out of the territory which we now 
have or may hereafter acquire, to undertake by 
any legislativeenactment, to exclude us from them. 


You may, I admit, litigate the matter before the | 


judicial tribunals,—if they decide against you and 
for us, there the thing is to end. 

Mr. Chairman, | consider these principles which 
I have thus briefly stated, as more important to 
the peace, welfare, and quiet of this nation, than 
any of the party issues which now divide the 
country. Sir, I deem it absolutely necessary that 
they should be adhered to and maintained, to en- 


| parts of the Republic. 
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which it received during the sectional strife which 


|| grew out of the disposition of the territory ac- | 
quired by our treaty with Mexico. I regard them 


as necessary to preserve us against what our wisest 
and ablest statesmen have considered as the rock 
upon which this country was most likely to split. 

Sir, if I am not mistaken in the principles which 
are settled by the acts in question—if they are 
regarded by the country as final, and not to be 


disturbed, the subject of slavery cannot be legiti- | 


mately brought before this House for its discus- 
sion, and there is nothing which liesin the way of 
the march of this nation to a degree of renown, 
of prosperity, of strength, and of glory, which is 
without any example in the history of the human 
race, 

So regarding them, I stated that I considered 
them more important than any of the party issues 
which now divide the country. Sir, what are 
those party issues? Many of them are obsolete. 
Itis true that some valiant gentleman upon the 
other side of the House, occasionly exhumes from 
its almost forgotten grave, the dead carcass of the 
United States Bank, and drags it here across the 
stage to frighten us outof our propriety. He who 
is alarmed must have very weak nerves, for, so 
far as [ know, no man of any party proposes to 
establish a United States Bank. I declare for 
one, I should not hesitate to vote against it. 


Well, in regard to the tariff. The tariff of 1846, 
as well as that of ’42, are measures discriminating | 


for the protection of American capital and Amer- 
ican industry. ‘There is no difference in the prin- 
ciple of the two bills. It is a question of details, 
and not a question of principle, and you find 
Northern Democrats in favor of increased duties, 
as you find Southern Whigs opposed to it. My 
opinion upon that question is, that in laying duties 
for revenue, we may legitimately and rightfully, 
so adjust them—and that it is our duty to do so— 
as to give aid and protection to the capital and la- 
bor of our own country. To high and prohibit- 
ory duties, I am utterly opposed, believing that 
neither the general interest of the country, nor that 


of the manufacturers themselves, would be pro- | 


moted by such legislation. 
In regard to the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands, | admit that the disposition of 


the public domain, is a great and important ques- | 


tion. I had hoped that the old States would be 
enabled to obtain some portion of their property; 


but what I have witnessed here during the prog- | 


ress of this session of Congress, as well as pre- 
ceding ones, has almost extinguished the last spark 
of hope. I know no better, more just, and more 
equal division than the distribution act. I would 
vote for such a bill—as I will for any which ap- 
proximates equality. It has, however, ceased 
to bea party issue. You will find Whigs and 


Democrats voting to give every man a farm, voting |, 


to railroads millions of acres, without any re- 
gard to old party divisions. 
to vie with each other, which shall excel in this 
race of popularity and spoliation. 

In regard to the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment, it is undoubtedly true that our friends upon 
the other side of the House have been alittle more 


fillibustering in their disposition than the Whigs. 


My friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] suggests 
that they got out of it as quick as possible. I ad- 


mit they did, because they were restrained by the | 


response which came up to this Capitol from all 


the fact that the people of this country intended to 


adhere to their ancient and well-settled policy of | 


minding their own affairs, and leaving other nations 
to take care of theirs. 

I say, then, Mr. Chairman, thus viewing this 
question, I declare here, as I have declared else- 


| where—as I declared to my constituents before 


my election—that I can go with no party, I care 
not by what name it may be known, and I will 
support no man, I care not by whom he may be 
brought forward, which and who are not distinctly 
and unequivocally committed to the maintenance 
of the compromise measures, in their full integrity. 
My friend from North Carolina [Mr. Sranty] 
suggests to me that I have omitted the subject of 
internal improvement. In relation to that subject 
also, in which my constituents are so deeply in- 
terested, if you examine the votes of the mem- 


able the country to recover from those wounds |} bers of this a@d the other branch of Congress, 


—— Se 


Nay, sir, they seem | 


There was no mistaking | 


a 














you will find that men are governed in their v 
upon that question more by the interests tn 
locality from whence they come than by part @ : 
visions. You find Democrats from the North, . 
and upon the lakes voting for measures won 
sort. I voted for them myself, and my frie a 
from other portions of the Union voted for the ; 
I believe it is perfectly right and proper for che 
Government to make those improvements which 
are of general and national importance, and wn... 
a suitable occasion, although I know I differ qn 
some of my colleagues, I intend to submit my 
views upon that particular subject. =e 
But I now come to ae oe of the Whic 
Congressional caucus. do not profess to he 
well versed in parliamentary law. I have never 
understood that these caucuses, which are meer. 
ings of friends for consultation, are to be tied 
down by technicalities, which none but those w} 
have made them the subject of their study can yp. 
derstand. There is, in my judgment, no rule 
either of parliamentary law or of common sense 
at all events none on the level with my capacity. 
which made the resolution of the honorable eee. 


tleman from Kentucky* (Mr. Marsnatt} out of 
order, except upon the assumption which was 
taken by the president of that meeting, that the 
sole object, and the sole power of that caucus, was 
to fix a time and place for the meeting of the Na. 
tional Convention. Unless that ground beadhered 
to, I say there is no rule, either of parliamentary 
law or common sense, by which either the resoly- 
tion of the honorable member from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Marswatt,] or more particularly the resolv. 
tion of my friend from Tennessee,} [Mr. Gentry, 
was ruled out of order upon that oecasion. 

But, sir, I should like to know how it was that 
caucus was limited to the sole purpose of fixing 
the time and place for the meeting of the Nationa: 
Convention. It was not certainly by precedent, 
because I appeal to my two honorable friends 
who sit by me, [Mr. Cuixeman and Mr. Toomns, 
who were in the Congressional caucus of 1848, 
whether on that occasion the question as to t 


ine 
propriety of calling any National Convention was 
not raised and entertained, and whether it was not 
debated for several hours? And the same gentle- 
man who presided at the second caucus was the 
president of that caucus. It is remarked to me 
by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,} that 
it got through by a close vote. I do not recollect 
myself how the vote was. It was not outof order 
under the call, by which that caucus was convened, 
for terms more broad and comprehensive, could not 
well have been employed. It is as follows : 


‘Tue Wuie MemBeERs or CoNnGREss are requested \ 
mect at the Senate Chamber on Friday evening next, the 
9th instant,, at 7 o’clock, to consider of matters of import 
ance to the Whig party. 

** Wepnespay, April 7, 1852.7? 


I will not take up the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the question of order further. My col- 
league (Mr. Moreneap] stated in the speech which 
he delivered on yesterday, that the sole cause of 
the difficulty which arose at this caucus, was the 
speech delivered by the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Manev,] advocating the 
pretensions of General Scott, in the other branch 
of this Capitol. My colleague and friend is mis 


*«¢ Whereas the determination of the time and place tor 
holding a National Whig Convention has been reterred 
the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives having assembled in conven 
tion with the explicit understanding that they ‘ regard the 
series of acts known as the adjustment measures, as form 
ing in their mutual dependence and connection, a syste! 
of compromise the most conciliatory, and the best for the 
country that could be obtained from conflicting sectional in 
terests and opinions; and that, therefore, they ought to be 
adhered to and carried into faithful execution, as a fina! 
settlement, in principle and substance, of the dangerous a" 
exciting subjects which they embrace,’ and do unite on this 
basis, as well as upon the long-established principles of the 
Whig party, do hereby recommend the day of ' 
and the city of , as the time and place for holding the 
National Whig Convention forthe choice of Whig candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, respectively. 

t** Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, |" 
thus recommending a time and place for the National Whig 
Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pleds 
ing themselves to support the nominees of said convention, 
except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
series of measures known as the compromise measures 8 
a final settlement of the dangerous questions which the) 
embraced, and to maintain that settlement inviolate.” 
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‘sken in regard to the fact. That speech was 
ade between the first and second meeting of the 
-aycus, and at the first before its adjournment, 
whe honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. 
\aRSHALL] gave notice he intended to introduce 
, resolution upon the subject of the compromise, | 
and press for action upon it, before the time and 
olace were fixed for the meeting of the National 
Convention. Unless, therefore, the honorable 
ventleman from Kentucky had the power to foresee 
“everal days before what the honorable Senator 
from North Carolina intended to do, and what 
would be the character of his speech, I should 
ke to be informed how it was possible that speech 
-ould have any sort of influence upon his con- 


duct! 

“Mr. MOREHEAD. The views I expressed 
were these: I supposed the speech which had been 
delivered by the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, was the ** Iliad of all our present woes.”’ 
| had supposed it was in consequence of his making 
that speech, and the declaration openly to the 
world, that he was the advocate of General Scott, 
my seceding friends who differed from him would 
not remain in the caucus. 

Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman is entirely 
nistaken, as the facts to which I adverted prove; 
because it was determined before the meeting of 
the first caucus this resolution should be offered. 
Notice was given at that caucus of this deter- 
mination, and, therefore, the speech of my col- 
league in the Senate from North Carolina could 
have had no influence whatever upon the offering 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Iask my colleague, with 
his permission, whether he states it was deter- 
mined by the gentlemen who seceded, to leave 
that caucus if the resolution was not received ? 

Mr. OUTLAW. Ihave no sort of concealment 
upon the subject. state to the gentleman I had 
determined before the meeting of the second cau- 
cus, if that resolution, and the one offered by my 
friend from Tennessee, were ruled out of order, + 
to retire from it, and I announced that determin- 
ation to my colleague, [Mr. Sranty,] as he 
will doubtless recollect. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. One question further. I 
ask the gentleman, and those who seceded, what 
had the rest of us done that they would not treat 
us with enough respect to let us know what 
course they would pursue in that event? 

Mr.OUTLAW. The gentleman asks why I 
did not make known to him my determination. 
(tell him that I did communicate it to my col- 
league, who sits at my right, [Mr. Sran.y;] I 
do not know of any particular reason now why 
I did not communicate it to my colleague, [Mr. 
Morengeap.] Perhaps it was because we did not 
happen to fall in company with each other, or to 
have any conversation on the subject; but I had 
no concealment upon that subject from any man. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I wish to have no mis- | 
understanding about this matter. So far as I 
know, up to that time, and so far as I know now, 
there never was the least personal unkindness be- 
tween the gentlemen from the Southern States 
who remained in that caucus, and those who re- | 

ured. Therefore it was that I thought it remark- | 
ably strange, having determined to leave that | 
caucus, that they did not treat us with respect 
enough to let us know, in the eventof certain things, | 
the course they would pursue. I have no sort of 
unkindness to the gentleman in the world. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I certainly had not then, as 
I certainly have not now, anything but the most 
kindly feelings towards my honorable colleague; | 
and I wish to state here now, to prevent all misap- 
prehension, that while I justify my own conduct, i} 
do not at all undertake to sit in judgment upon | 
the conduct of others; I do not undertake to say 
they were not governed by as patriotic motives, 
according to their views of their duty, as we 
were, 
_ But, sir, to returnto this matter. I say it had | 
been determined to offer this resolution, and I 
shall give the reasons why, in my judgment, it 
Was proper it should be offered. I am free tosay, 
Mr. Chairman, had nothing occurred between the | 
proceedings of the Whig caucus, on the first day | 
. . ‘tis session, and the assembling of the second | 
sucus, | should not have advised the resolution 
‘o be offered. But what had occurred? You will 


| voted differently. 
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recollect, at the first Whig Congressional caucus, 
a resolution, in substance declaring the compro- 
mise measures a final settlement of the subjects 
embraced in them, was passed. It was passed 
with but four or five dissenting voices; at least 
that is my recollection of it, and that is the recol- 
lection of most of those who were present. The 
honorable gentleman from Florida [Mr. Casexr] 
came into this House, and proclaimed that the 
Whig party of the North, as represented by their 
Representatives in Congress, were in favor of the 
compromise measures. There was no response 
to that speech, save from the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow.ier.] There was 
no necessity for a response from the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.Strevens,| and 
it was stated that he had retired from the meeting. 
Well, sir, what occurred subsequently ? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. With the 
gentleman’s permission, 1 will occupy the floor 
for a single moment. I have never said anything 
about the report made by the officers of that meet- 
ing, of which the gentleman was one. I desire to 
state a single fact now, however. I came up here 
not knowing there was to be a caucus. Some 
person invited me in, as it was for the purpose of 
determining whether we would fix upon candi- 
dates for officers of the House, or not. I went 
in. It was there said that it was best to have no 
candidates; and in that all acreed. Then some 
resolutions were offered, to which I objected. 
Motion was made to lay them upon the table. The 
vote was taken upon that, and was pretty nearly 
balanced. It was decided, however, in the nega- 
tive. The previous question was called. I asked 
that that be withdrawn until I offered an amend- 
ment. Itwasrefused. The vote was immediately 
taken, and I admit but a very few then voted in 
the negative. I was present when the vote was 
taken, standing at or near the door. 
it was taken [ went out, there being no other 
business 1 knew of to transact, except to adjoun n; 
and was immediately followed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fowrer.] I appeal 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, if this state 
ment is not correct? 

Mr. OUTLAW. 1 cannot permit a colloquy 
here. If the gentleman will refer to the proceed- 
ings published by the officers of that meeting, he 
will find that he is not misrepresented. I suppose 
that when the vote comes directly upon a propo- 
sition, then is the time for men to vote against it 
if they are opposed to it. I repeat—and I call 
upon gentlemen who were present at that caucus 
to affirm my statements—not more than four or 
five voices were heard against the adoption of that 
resolution. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I have heard that 
statement made so often within my hearing that 
I cannot let it pass any longer. My recollection 
about that matter is, when that question was sub- 
mitted there were very many new members who 
did not speak out publicly, but voted when called 
upon todoso. I call upon the gentleman to name 
a single member who voted for that resolution 
there and against it here. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
me? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I desire also to occupy 
the floor but for a moment. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I cannot yield further. The 
gentleman asks me to name any man who voted 
for that resolution at that caucus and subsequently 
Unfortunately no record of the 
names of the persons who were present at that 
meeting was kept. The yeas and nays were not 
called. There are no means by which the posi- 
tion of gentlemen on that occasion can be present- 
ed before the country; but, I again repeat, and 
pledge my veracity as a man, according to the 
best of my recollection, upon the final adoption of 
the resolution, not more than four or five votes 
were heard in the negative. If gentlemen were 
opposed to it, they acon cae mental reservation 

upon the subject—they kept their opposition to 
themselves. Well, sir, what occurred subse- 
quently in this House? Two honorable gentle- 
men from Georgia [Messrs. Jackson and Hut- 
YER] introduced resolutions substantially the same 
as that of the Whig caucus. The yeas and 
| nays were called here. There was no dodging 
that vote. Men had to stand Op and take the 


As soon as 


The Congressional Caucus—Mr. Outlaw. 


Will the gentlemen yield to 
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responsibility of their position. And what was 
the result? Why, sir, every Whig Represent- 
ative from the non-slaveholding States in this 
Union, who was present when that vote was 
taken, save twelve, voted against it. I recollect 
very well when the first resolution was passed. 
It was hailed from one portion of the country to the 
other with joy and congratulation. Those presses 
at the South whieh have since discovered we who 
seceded from the second caucus are disturbers 
of the harmony of the party—are guilty of rank 
usurpation—are seeking to erect platforms for the 
National Convention—are dictating to the people 
themselves, slept upon their posts. Slept, did I 
say?—they lauded and approved our action in 
declaring, as a principle of the party, the finality of 
the compromise acts. By what means and influ- 
ences a change has come over the spirit of their 
dream it is for them to explain. 

{heard nothing then of what I have heard so 
much since, of an attempt to dictate to the Ameri- 
ean people, and to erect platforms for the National 
Convention; and I should like it if my colleague, 
or the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr 
Cuttom,] would be kind enough to inform us by 
what kind of logic it is, that it was right and 
proper to adopt this resolution at the first Con- 
cressional caucus, and yet that an attempt to pass 
it at the second, was considered as an act of such 
monstrous usurpation. We from the Southern 
portion of this Union, were placed in the predica- 
ment of creating impressions on our people, that 
the Northern Whig Delegation were in favor of 
the finality of the compromise acts. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Mrape,| at the time, 
charged that such was our object; that we wished 
to impose our rotten party, as he very politely 
termed it, upon the Southern people as sound. 
That charge, so far as I was concerned, | knew 
was unfounded. All who know me know that I 
am incapable of attempting imposition of any sort. 
Finding I was mistaken in the position which the 
Whig party of the North occupied, as disclosed 
by their votes here, upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jacxson,] I wished 
to know, and understand distinctly, what that po- 
sition was. I neither wished to be deceived my- 
self, nor to deceive others, upon this great and im- 
portant question, which, in the estimation of my 
constituents, overrides all other questions. Hence 
it was I thought it right and proper that these res- 
olutions should be offered; because, I declare here 
again, that I am unwilling to hold political asso- 
ciations with those who are seeking to open again 
this pestilent source of irritation and agitation. 
How can it be said that we were guilty of any 
dictation to the people? 

The resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Marsuatt] only proposed the terms of our 
holding polMical associations as members of Con- 
The resolution of my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gentry] only went to exclude a con- 
ion—to declare the extent to which we intended 
to be bound, in fixing atime and place for the 
meeting of the convention, by the nominations 
which might be made by that body. If it had not 
been directly charged, it has been insinuated, that 
the object was to produce distraction and division 
in the Whig party. Power is given to the Al- 
mighty alone, to read the motives which govern 
the heart and conductof men. I cannot therefore 
speak for those who were associated with me upon 
that occasion, only so far as my sincere convictions 
co. I believe that they were actuated by the same 
objects and purposes that I myself was. That 
object was to make the Whig party a national! 
and conservative party, and keep it what it was 
when it was commended to my sipport and appro- 
bation—to place it upon principles broad enough, 
and upon a basis comprehensive enough, to em- 
brace every portion of this great Republic, and the 
interests of every portion—to make it such that a 
man in any quarter of the Union could give ita 
cordial and enthusiastic support, with the full eon- 
viction that whilst upholding his party, he was 
in no danger of sacrificing the rights, or becoming 
a traitor to the particular section to which he be- 
longed. That was the purpose, and the great ob- 
ject, and I am willing to submit it to the candid 
judgment of gentlemen, and of the whole eet: 
that it was a proper and patriotic object which I, 
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that occasion, had in view, in pressing this subject 
upon the consideration of the caucus. It is said 
that if we had remained, the resolution could have 
been passed. Why, every man knew that the 
Southern portion of the Whig party was sound 
upon that subject. 1 would not have given one 
straw for a resolution passed by the Whig mem- 
bers of Congress from the South. I desired our 
political associates in the North tocome upon this 
slatform—I am sorry to use a word which has 
Gasoens so common, and yet I find no other one 
which expresses the idea just at this moment. I 
desired my Northern brethren to come upon this 
platform, and make our party a great, national, and 
conservative party, so that we might move on in 
solid column to victory, if victory could be ob- 
tained—at all events, to a defeat, if that is to be 
our fortune, where no disgrace and no dishonor 
could attach to us. 

I shall not preténd to conceal, that I have strong 
personal preferences as to who shall be the candi- 
date of the Whig party for the Presidency of the 
United States. I am free to declare here, that I 

refer Millard Fillmore to any man inthis Repub- 
lic, North or South, East or West—not for favors 
received or favors expected. I never asked any 
favor of that distinguished man, save only the ap- 
pointment of a grandson of my legal preceptor, for 
whose memory, abilities, ek virtues I have an 
affectionate remembrance and veneration. I mean 
the late Judge Gaston. 
casion, attempt to review all the measures of his 
Administration. My time would not permit me 
to do it; but I may allowed to say, what I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe, when that Adminis- 
tration shall come to be passed upon by the calm 
and impartial judgment of posterity—when the 
mists of party prejudice shall have been removed, 
men of all parties will pronounce it one of the 
wisest, purest, and best administrations which we 
have had in this country, since the earlier days of 
the Republic. Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the high 
office which he now fills, at a time of unexampled 
difficulty and,infinite peril to the Republic. The 
councils of this body were torn and distracted by 
sectional divisions, growing out of the subjects to 
which I have already alluded. Every man, who 
was an actor here upon this theater, knows—with 
his opposition—nay, but for his active coéperation 
no settlement of these vexed questions could have 
been effected. The country was then in imminent 
peril of a civil war. There was danger of a con- 
flict between the authorities of this Government 
and the republic of Texas. Those questions were 
settled. He risked popularity, influence, every- 
thing at home, to stand by the constitutional rights 
of my section of the Union, and in doing that, he 
had only to stand by the Constitution of his coun- 
try. I adhere to Millard Fillmore upon a princi- 
ple of honor, which is also a principle of the high- 
est expediency—of being faithful to those who 
have been faithful to the Constitution, and to the 
rights of all sections of the country. 

if Mr. Fillmore is to be passed by, what is to 
become of that other great and eminent statesman 
associated with him in the administration of the 
Government? I mean the Secretary of State— 
that man who stands prominent, by his colossal 
intellectual proportions, amongst the public men 
of the country, since the death of Mr. Calhoun 
and the illness of Mr. Clay—as prominent as the 
frozen peaks of Mount Blanc are above the lesser 
Alps by which they are surrounded—a man whose 
name will be remembered while the English lan- 
guage is written or spoken; truly his is clarum et 
venerabile nomen, one which makes this country 
honored and respected in every other country upon 
the civilized globe. At the very crisis of our fate, 
when darkness and danger seemed to be impend- 
ing, that great man and patriot threw all the weight 
of his great character and mighty abilities into the 


conflict, to roll back the tide of Northern fanati- | 


cism which was sweeping through the North. I 


should like to inquire what these two individuals | 


have done to forfeit the confidence of the Whig 
party of this nation. Before Mr. Fillmore became 
a compromise man, before Mr. Webster sustained 
the execution of the fugitive slave law, there were 
no two men in the Northern portion of this Union 


more popular, and justly popular with the whole || 
of that party than these two eminent individuals. | 
I put it to my Southern friends—if there be any | 


I shall not, upon this oc- ) 
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who are disposed to give way under the pressure || speech, to sustain what I say, that u 


of availability—I ask them, when we shall be in 
danger hereafter and call upon Northern men for 
support, if we shall not feel the blush of shame 
upon our cheeks, if we consent to become the ex- 
ecutioners of those two men, and of others simi- 
larly circumstanced—if we consent to become the 
priests who are to officiate at the altar? 
than [ will do anything to strike down these gen- 


tlemen, sooner than I will agree that they shall be | 


victimized by their enemies, many of whom are 
also our most bitter foes, may my right hand fall 
powerless by my side, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth. 

Of the other distinguished individual who has 
been spoken of as a candidate for the Presidency, 
I wish to make but a few observations. There 
is no man in this Union, who esteems more highly 
than I do the great military services of that dis- 
tinguished man. ‘There is no man who feels more 
sincere gratitude for the glory and renown which 
he has shed upon American arms. If I had it in 
my power, [ would not pluck one wreath from 
the laurel which adorns his brow; but would water 
it with a nation’s gratitude that it might grow 
greener every advancing year. I voted at the last 


session of Congress, as I am prepared to vote now, | 


to confer upon that illustrious captain the office of 
lieutenant general. I believed it was due to his 


services—to his great and extraordinary services, | 


As I intend to be perfectly frank, I am free to 
declare that I believe, if General Scott were left 
to himself, he would be disposed to extend to all 


sections of the Union their constitutional rights. | 


I believe he would be disposed to administer the 


Government on national principles, but I cannot | 


close my eyes nor shut my understanding to the 
influences by which he is surrounded. It is said 
that he is a compromise man. The honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cuttom] said 
that I had indorsed him as such. Although he is 
mistaken in that fact, yet, as I wish to do justice 
to all men, as I before remarked, I believe, if he 
was left to his own noble and generous impulses, 
he would be disposed to do justice to every section 
of the country; yet General Scott is but a man, 
who is subject to the frailties and passions of other 
men. Does any man expect me to believe, if 
the unfortunate influences by which he is now 
surrounded—unfortunate for his own fame— 
and which thus far have prevented him from 
making a public declaration of his opinions and 
principles, which I am sure his own heart would 
prompt him to do, shall mainly contribute to his 
nomination and elevation to the Presidency of the 
United States, they will have no power in that 


administration when it shall have been formed? I || 
may be met with declamation about the glories of | 


Lundy’s Lane, Bridgewater, &c. This will not 


answer for men who are awakened to their rights, |! 


and to the dangers by which they are surrounded. 


|| It might do for an ignorant mob, led astray by the 


glare of military glory, but will not satisfy intelli- 
gent freemen who know their rights, and are de- 
termined to maintain them. 

Sir, if General Scott could have magnified a 
hundred-fold, the eyes of Argus, and the arms of 


Briarius, he would still be incompetent by himself | 


to discharge the duties of the exalted Executive 
station to which he aspires. He must rely, to a 


| very great extent, upon his subordinates; and 


does any man suppose, especially if the Whig 
party should remain organized as it now is; if it 
should not adopt the principle of making these 
compromise measures a finality—does any man 
expect those influences will have nothing to do in 
the appointment of the subordinate officers ? 


the Whig Convention. We have yet no response 
from the oracle. 


General Scott’s opinions. We are left to infer 


what those opinions are from private conversa- | 


tions. Now, sir, I declare here, distinctly and un- 


equivocally, that no man can receive my support | 


who occupies that position. I have gone as far 
as I intend to go. The Whig party of the South 
have, at the expense of having their motives 
aspersed and misconstrued by their friends, rela- 
tions, and neighbors, arrested sectionalism at home. 
They have stood by the Constitution, and by the 


rights of all sections. I declare here, and I appeal | 


to every man who has ever heard me make a 








Sooner | 


Sir, | 
oir, || 
but a few days have to pass before the meeting of | 


We have yet no publication of | 
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: : pon no Ocra. 
sion, to accomplish no object, have | ever de. 


scended to array the North against the South 
to excite sectional prejudices; but, on the contrs. = 
to the extent of my ability and influence, | ha 
inculeated upon my constituents that we hace 
regard all parts of this great nation as oyr oo 
try, and that, as we all hada common dest. 
we should cherish for each other 
nal feelings. 

Now, | ask my Northern friends if it is re; 


ny, 


kind and frater. 


ARON. 


| able to expect, that after having fought Sectionalism 


at home; after having arrested extreme Measures 
frum those having a common interest, and a oy. 
mon destiny, with ourselves, we shall now artes 
so far to compromit our honor, our consisteney 
the very existence of our firesides and our hom. 
as to tolerate sectionalism in our own party i 
northern section of this Union? 
It is said that we call upon them to stuhtisy 
themselves. Sir, we call upon them to do no gyeh 
thing. We call upon them merely to say tho: 
these measures having been passed, and being th. 
| best which could be obtained from conflicting se. 
tional interests, they shall be adhered to. We cai 
upon no man to say that they were the best and 
wisest which human wisdom could devise. | ap. 
eal to them, and ask them if it is not necessary 
if it is not indispensable, if we would preserve this 
Union, that the country should have some repose 
some quiet, and that there should be time for these 
sectional wounds and difficulties to be healed: 
Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware of the respop- 
sibility which I assume upon this occasion, | 
understand and appreciate the influence which, 
possibly, it may have upon my destiny as a public 
man; but, sir, there are times, there are occasioy s, 
when a man’s duty to his country rises superior to 
any which he owesto his party. I know that party 
| ties are amongst the strongest associations which 
bind men together. I know that the very name of 
a party has a talismanic power on the passions 
| and prejudices of the people. It requires some de- 
gree of moral courage to do any act, however 
strong our convictions of its propriety, which in- 
genious malice can torture into the appearance of 
distracting or dividing it. 1 cannot say what may 
be the action of my constituents, or of my Siate, 
They wiildoubtless speak for themselves at the 
ballot-box when the time arrives. But I declare 
here in all frankness, and tell my Northern friends 
that if they expect to get the vote of North Caro- 
lina with any candidate whose opinions are not 
publicly known upon this subject, without the in- 
| dorsement of the finality of the compromise by the 
National Convention, In my judgment, they will 
reckon without their host. may be mistaken, 
but it is the honest and sincere conviction of my 
|mind. In my judgment, no man who does not 
stand in that position ought to get her vote, or 
command her confidence. It may well be inferred 
that he who shrinks from a public avowal of his 
opinions upon a question which she deems 80 im- 
portant, and upon which she has so emphatically 
| expressed her sentiments, is not a safe depository 
of the powers, so important for good or evi, 
| which the Constitution of this country has cen- 
ferred upon the first Executive officer of the nation. 
I have done. 
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KEOKUCK AND DUBUQUE RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. CAMPBELL, 
. OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1852. 


| The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian appropriation bill— 


| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I do not rise for the purpose 
of entertaining the committee with a_ political 
speech; and it is with con8iderable reluctance I 
claim their attention at this time at all—not, si’, 
that I have any apology to make for doing so, be- 
cause since I have had the honor of holding aseat 


'| upon this floor, I have occupied very little of the 


'time of the House or committee in the way 0! 
| speech-making. And when I have done so, it hes 
Laban been on the question directly under con- 
| sideration. But I may be permitted to say this 
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such, that, in my judgment, it would have been 
seh better, and more profitable to both political | 
warties, if all the political speeches which have 
‘wen made on both sides of the House, since the 
necinning of the session till the present time, had 
sever been made. I believe that time and expe- 
sence will verify the truth of what I state. After 
‘ye nominations are made, and the presidential 
-andidates are fairly in the field, they will find 
‘yey have only been teaching bloody instructions, 
which being taught, will return to plague their in- 
yentors. What little political ammunition | have 
- ore | intend to reserve for the common enemy 
after the nominations are made, and the two po- 
jitical armies are fairly in the field, led on to the 
sonflict by their respective captains; and I trust, 
sir, that neither before the nomination nor after it, 
will we hear any more, at least from the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House, of that painful crimina- 
tion and recrimination with which we have too 
frequently been entertained heretofore. Let us 
meet the enemy with an unbroken front, shoulder 
to shoulder, to fight the battle, as we have been in 
the habit of doing in times past, and we will have 
every guarantee that a glorious victory will crown 
our eforts. These, sir, are the views I entertain 
of the policy, or rather impolicy, of members of | 
the Democratic party making antagonizing political 
speeches on this floor, which can be productive of | 
nothing but evil, and that continually. 
It will be remembered, that in the early part of 
the session, the Committee on Public Lands re- 
ported a bill for the construction of certain rail- | 
oads in the State of lowa. The member of that 
committee who reported the lowa bill, [Mr. Henn, ]} 
after having made a speech upon it himself, moved 
the previous question. I requested him to with- 
draw his call for the previous question, for the pur- 
pose of enabling me to make a statement of my 
views with regard to the policy of that measure, 
which he very magnanimously declined to grant. I 
was therefore excluded from saying anything upon 
the question at that time. But for the purpose of 
defining my pesition more clearly upon this ques- 
tion, | desire now to say, that the geographical 
position of my district impels me, as a matter of 
duty to those whose interests I represent upon 
this floor, to resist the passage of this bill with all 
the power—with all the ability which I possess. 
And I would further say, that this is the only op- 
portunity which is afforded me of giving to the 
House my views upon this question, or of parti- | 
cipating, indeed, in any way in this measure 
before it is brought before the House; because, 
sir, the organization of this body has practically 
excluded me from all participation in the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of the business before it 
comes here to be acted upon; and if I do not avail 
myself of the opportunity of giving my views at 
this time before the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, from the course which 
has been adopted in relation to these land bills, I 
am satisfied that I will be under the necessity of 
folding my arms, and quietly seeing a measure pass 
which will be of incalculable injury to the entire 
district which I represent. : 
The western side of my district is washed by 
the Mississippi river for two hundred and fifty 
miles—extending below Keokuck, the south- 
ern end of the proposed road, and running up op- 
posite to Dubuque, the northern end of the road, 
embracing both the upper and the lower rapids in 
the Mississippi river. It is clear to be seen, that 
if this road should be constructed, and the two 
points named in the bill should thereby be con- 
nected, the trade and commerce of the river towns 
would be greatly affected, and the prospect of ob- 
taining a speedy relief from the impediments which 
the two rapids offer to the free navigation of the 
river would be rendered hopeless in the extreme. 
But, sir, independent of all local interests which, 
as a faithful Representative, | feel called upon to 
protect, there are objections to this grant involving 
great principles, principles which were applied to 
the Ulinois grant, and which shal] control my 
action and my vote on every bill of this character 
upon which I may be called to act while I havea 
Seat in this Hall. It may be said, and it may be 
urged against me, as one of the Representatives 
from the State of Illinois—a State which has 
been the recipient of a magnificent grant of the 


public lands for this same ostensible purpose—that || 
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my course in opposing this grant is ungenerous; 
but, sir, I will say to those gentlemen who urge 
this as an argument against me, that the same ar- 
gument may be used against a large number of 
the citizens of the State of Iowa itself. Ata con- 
vention which was held in that State last fall, at 


the city of Burlington, where four States lying on | 


the Mississippi river and the Territory of Minne- 
sota were represented, a committee was appointed 
for the purpose of collecting information with re- 
gard to the river trade and river commerce. I 
have received a letter from that committee, resist- 
ing, and protesting in the very strongest terms, 
against the grant asked for in aid of the construc- 
tion of the railroad known as the Dubuque and 
Keokuck road. 

Mr. CLARK. Who were the committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I say it was the commit- 
tee which was appointed by the convention that 
met at Burlington last fall, in relation to the im- 
provement of the rapids in the Mississippi river. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I understand the gentleman 
to state that he has received a letter from that 
committee against the continuation of the Keokuck 
road? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I say that that committee 
has written me a letter, protesting, in the strongest 
terms, against the construction of the Dubuque 
and Keokuck road. 

Mr. CLARK. Read it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Ido not intend to read it 


at this time* 





*The following letter is the same referred to in my 
speech, and which the gentleman from lowa [Mr. CLarx 
desired me toread, which, atthattime, I declined doing, for 
reasons which I then entertained. Since that time circum 
stances have made its publication necessary. The com- 
mittee by whom the letter was written were appointed by a 


| convention held at the city of Burlington last fall, com 


posed of delegates representing the States of Missouri, Ili 

nois, Wisconsin, lowa, and the Territory of Minnesota, for 
the purpose of urging upon Congress, at its present session, 
the necessity, in a national point of view, of making an ap 
propriation, in money, for the improvement of the Des 
Moines and Rock river rapids, in the Mississippi river. 

committee are all gentlemen of the highest standing 
are all citizens of the State of Iowa: 


The 


, and 


Burirnaetron, lowa, February 18, 2, 
DeaR Str: The convention for the improvement ot the 
navigation of the Mississippi river, composed of delegates 
from Missouri, Ilinois, lowa, and Minnesota, which as 
sembled at this place on the 23d October last, appointed a 
committee, consisting of the undersigned, with instructions 
to procure statistics showing the value of the com 
&c., of the Valley of the Upper Mississippi, and submit the 
same, with such other information bearing upon the subject 


18352 


as might be deemed proper to our Representatives in Con 
gress, at as early a period as possible. 

Fully alive to the importance of this matter, we have 
been actively engaged in procuring the 
tion, and hope to be able. within ume, to forward 
such an array of facts in reference to the necessity of this 
improvement, as shall commend it to the immediate atten 
tion, aé least, of every Western member of Congress. In 
the mean time, we take the liberty of addressing 
Representative of an intelligent and populous district, in 
terested, like ourselves.in the speedy removal of the ob 
structions now existing to the navigation Of Our great river, 
and of respectiully requesting your cooperation in prevent 
ing a sacrifice of the interests of the great Valley of the 
Mixsissippi in the Halls of our National Legislature, fora 
grant of land to build a railroad running from Dubuque to 
Keokuck, parallel with the Mississippi river, crossing all it 
numerous tributaries, and, if following astraight line, cross 
ing the great river itself at least four times, traversing a 
sewtion of country which, to say the least, is not densely 
settled, and totally incapable of supporting a road even if 
built; a project which never could be carried into success 
ful execution if the State possessed the revenus irising 
from all the lands sold within its borders, for the next t 
years, to appropriate to its construction. But, sir, we will 
venture even further with our argument. Dubuque , whence 
this contemplated road is to commence, already has a con 
nection secured to her, by means of the great ¢ 
of your own State, with the Mexican gulf, a 
southern and eastern sea-board What more can she rea 
sonably ask? Is itin accordance with any ki 
justice, to make this point, already a terminus of one of the 
greatest railroads in the world, on the east side of the Mis 
sissippi river, also a terminus of alike road on the west 
side ? By what rule, either of common sense or necessity, 
would Congress promote, by grants of land, the construction 
of such a road, commencing in a region of frost and ice, 
crossing all the natura) drains of the country, and built at 
an immense expense, to terminate in the same State where 
it commences, to connect no points of any Importance, 
either in a local or national point of view, against the pro 
tests of fully one half of all the people of the State, and out 
side the State, of the whole Northwest? That spirit of 
fairness and equity, which has long since been implanted 
into the principles of the Government, ** the greatest good 
to the greatest number,’’ would forever forbid so arbitrary 
a violation of all we have been led to hope from Congress. 
That grants of land should be made to Western States for 
objects truly national, intended to connect distant portions 


necessary intorima 
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I say, then, that this is a local question, and it is 
a local question in lowa, as well as a local ques- 
tion which interferes with the district which | 
represent. The bill which | intend to speak to is 
one that will be before the House for its action—I 
apprehend to-morrow—or the very next business 
most likely which will be taken up, and I there- 
fore may be considered as speaking to a subject 
which is really before the members of this House 
for their consideration, and for their investigation. 
And, after I have made the statements which I 
intend to make, [ would appeal to every candid 
man upon the floor, to say whether he can in the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, give it his sup- 
port. 

The bill provides for the construction of two 
roads—one known as the Davenport and Council 
Bluffs road, forming a connecting link in a great 
chain of railways, by which the West is connected 
with the Atlantic cites. Now, I desire to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that so far as this road is con- 
cerned, it shall have my cordial and enthusiastic 
support if I can only have the opportunity of doing 
so, without at the same time voting for this other 
road, the Keokuck and Dubuque road, which runs 
North and South, and which connects two points 
on the Mississippi, and on the Mississippi alone. 
[ say I willsupportit, if I can have the opportunity 
of doing so without voting for that road which, 
under no circumstance, and in no connection, can 
l ever be induced to support. 

I desire further to place myself right with regard 
to the position which I have taken in relation 
to the policy of making grants of public lands to 
aid in the construction of railroads in the States 
where the lands are located. Ithough the cor- 
rectness of the policy is doubted by some, if is 
sustained by the soundest principles of political 
economy, the correctness of which is susceptible 
of the clearest illustration. In adopting this prin- 
ciple, I can see no conflict with that policy which 
the Democratic party have incorporated into their 
creed in relation to the question of internal im- 
provements, and which, at this time, forms one of 
their cardinal principles. In my judgment there 
is a clear and well-defined distinction drawn be- 
tween the General Government making donations 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
internal improvements, with money drawn out of 
the ‘Treasury, and loaning its aid by donations of 
land, made in obedience to a wise and prudential 
policy. In the is acontinual drain 
upon the common Treasury of the nation; in the 
other, it Is 


one case, if 
for the purpose of enabling the Gov- 
ernment to sell and dispose of a portion of the 
public domain, that it may put money into the 
‘Treasury. But this distinction may be met with 
the answer, that land is money, or can be easily 
converted intomoney. Sir, the whole policy rests 
upon the assumption that id is only donated 
because it cannot be sold for money, but will re 
main in its unproductive state unless the proposed 
improvement be constructed: in other words, the 
improvement i 


the laa 


; necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to convert its land into} oney. 

While [ adopt this principle in its widest and 
rreatest € xtent, still [ do not consider that every 


work which any particular State, or any particular 


y 


of different States and sections of our Uni mn, is fast settling 
into a fixed principle of our Government. 
Butitis to be h ped that, in all such cases, Congressiona! 
mittees will caretully serutinize and discriminate in 
favor of worthy schemes and projects which promise to be 
of national advantage. ‘l'o your care do we commit these 
mighty interests, in which you, ourselves, the convention 


by whom we were appointed, and the whole Northwest 
have so deep aconcern. We conjure you to guard wateh 
fully against insidious efforts, come from what quarter they 
may: such as we have alluded to, to barter away our only 
hope of a free, uninterrupted navigation of the great Mis 
sissippi, for schemes of internal improvement, never in 
tended, by their advocates, to be aught but stepping 
to high places and honors. 

We beg you to expose, fearlessly and energetically, any 
and all of these attempts; and rely upon receiving the ever- 
lasting gratitude and thanks of the whole population of the 
Valley of the Upper Mississippi. 

We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
HENRY W. STARR, 
L. D. STOCKTON, 
DAVID RORER, 
J C. HALL, 
J. F. TALLANT, 
W. F. COOLBAUGH, 
Comtiittee appointed by the Convention for the 
Improvement of the Mississippi river. 
Hon. Tuompson CampBe tt, M. C., Washington, D. C, 
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to vais 18, asa 
public 


individuals may see fit 
ourse, entitled to a don ation of the 


clars of 
matter of « 
lands for 





th e purpose of aiding rin 
\ 





yub- 


I mean by this, that the policy of ¢ y 

lie lands to aid in the construction of railroads 
and other public works, is not of such a general 
character 48 to be without its conditions, restric- 
tions, and limitations. It will be, then, to these 
restrictions, conditions, and limitations that I will 


direct and confine the remarks which I intend to 
ma ke upon this subject; and will endeavor to show, 
before I take my seat, by the most unanswerable 
argument, and the clearest illustration, that the 
grant asked in aid of the Keokuck and Dubuque 
railroad should never receive the sanction of this 
House. In the first place, { hold that the Gen- 
eral Government should not aid in the ¢ construc 
tion of any public work which is of a purely 
local character. Secondly, that it is not he pol- 
icy of the Government to lend its aid, by donations 
of land or otherwise, towards the eonstrac tion of 
a railroad which is intended to run parallel with a 
great navigable stream, and partic ularly such a 
stream asthe Mississippi river. Third, 


' 


-| 


that it is | 


not the policy of the General Government to aid | 


in the construction of public works, the direct ef- 
fect of which will be to sacrifice other great inter- 


ests upon which the wealth, prosperity, “and hopes | 


of vast communities are made to depend. 
the motive which stimulates the Government to 
part with a portion of its domain, being the same 
that would influence a prudential landholder to 
part with a portion of his estate for public pur- 
yoses in order that the residue might be enhanced 
in value, the improvement for which aid is sought 
should be necessary to enable the Government to 
dispose of its otherwise unsalable lands. 

t propose now to invite the attention of the 
committee, while I app! 


y the principles first laid 
down to the grant askec 


for in the Towa bill in 


Fo vurth, | 


aid of the projected Keokuck and Dubuque road. | 
Is the public work, for which this grant of land is | 


sought, of a local character? The bill proposes to 
construct a railroad from Keokuck, at the foot of 
the lower rapids, on the Mississippi river, to 
Dubuque, a point about two hundred and twenty- 
five miles above the, rapids, on the same river. 
The road, then, when completed, would connect 
two points on the Mississippi river, Keokuck and 
Dubuque, both within the State of Iowa. I 
would then ask, by what principle, or by what 
polic y, you would make a grant of the public do- 
main to connect two points, both Sieskel upon the 
Mississippi river, thereby connecting the river 
with itself? This town of Keokuck, | desire the 
committee to understand, is located at the foot of 


Des Moines river rapids, has a deep and abiding | 


interest in the construction of this road and in the 
prevention of the improvement of the rapids, so 
that a tri inshipment will always be necessary at 
that particular point. This town, growing and 
prosperous as it is, oWes its very lite and exist- 
ence to the serious impediment which these rapids 
offer to the free navigation of the Mississippi river. 


The construction of the road, therefore, as pro- | 


jected in this bill, would secure two objects which 
that locality most desires: first, the prevention of 
the improvement of the rapids by the substitution 
of a land transportation for an obstructed river 
transportation; second, a transhipment at that 
point of all the trade of the Upper Mississ sippi 
river. As Dubuque is the northern terminus, it 
would enjoy the same local advantages. And for 
the purpose of showing that this is the intention 
of the originators of the measure, I will read a 
speech made by one of the Senators from Towa, 
(Mr. Jones,] at the other end of the Capitol, when 
this bill was under discussion, in which he holds 
the following language: 

‘In answer to an inquiry made on my right as to the sit 
uation of Burlington, I will state that it is about forty miles 
north of KReokuck, and between those two points intervene 
the rapids of the Des Moines river. 
the railroad is to get below the Des Moines river rapids, 
which are a great obstruction to the navigation of the Mis 
sissippi river. Fort Des Moines is not named in the bill, 
and I hope it willnot be named. I trust the State of fowa 


will be allowed to designate the towns and routes for itself.” 


I give the gentleman’s speech entire. He says 
one great object of the railroad is to ** get below 
‘ the Des Moines river rapids, which are a great 


‘ol bstruction to the navigation of the Mississippi 
* river, 


One great object of 


" Now, if these rapids should happen to be im- 
proved by the General Government, (and I hope 


that a bill wh ic hl a introduced to secure that 
most desirable object will pass into a law before 


the close of the rd session,) I appreMend 
they would no longer continue to be an obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of the Mississippi river. 
What, then, is the object for a pproaching the 
Mississippi below these rapids if it is not for the 


; on ly purpose of preventing th eir improvement, and 


obviating the ne essity of an appropriation for that 
purpose, and thereby continuing the obstacles 
which these rapids present to the free navigation 
of the river, for the express benefit of this town of 
Keokuck, and that alone? 


Why, this town of | 


Keokuck has taxed all the trade and commerce of | 


the Upper Mississippi river since there was any 
trade and commerce there. Every barrel of flour, 
every bushel of wheat, and every pig of lead which 
descends the Mississip pi riv ver, and every pound 
of coffee, every pound of sugar, and every imple- 
ment of rte we 2 he back in return, are 
taxed for the benefit of this town of Keokuck. 
‘here never was an impost law, there never was 
a revenue law laid or collected with more certainty 
than this town of Keokuck levies and collects its 
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‘fear shad they were be ie be any such 
sideration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I state, sir, that | 

understood from honorable men that jt 
sisted upon, as I have already stated, b 'Y one of 
her Representatives, that the road should i rminet. 
at Dubuque, and not at Galena. ia 

Mr. HENN. I willask the gentleman 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will not give way 
more. I appealed in vain to the gentle 
lowa (Mr. Henn] when he moved the previo, 
question, to yield, but he would not do so, Ide 
not consider that even the strict rules of courtesy 
require that I ee give way now. 

Mr. HEN I will not trouble the gentlemay 
aa 

r. CAMPBELL. I will next direct the attep. 


ie of the committee to the consideration of the 


con. 


Nave 


WAS in- 


another 


any 


man from 


an 


| second principle which I have laid down, ang 


taxes upon the trade and commerce of the Upper || 


Mississip pi river. Every city, every town, and 
every hamlet, from the Des Moines rapids to the 
Falls of theSt. Anthony, are compelled, on account 


of this impediment to ‘the navigation of the river | 
| at that point, to pay tribute to this town of Keo- 


kuck. The intention of this lowa land bill—the 
intention of this railroad, which is to approach the 
Mississippi below that point, is to make that trib- 
ute perpetual. 

A work more purely local in its character, or 
more wholly and entirely unnecessary, save for 
the local advantages which it is intended to confer, 
and the individual aggrandizement which it is in- 
tended to work out, cannot be found on any rail- 
road chart in this or any other country. Instead 
of forming a connecting link in any system or 
chain of railroads, by which the different sections 
of oure ountry are united, or even forming a con- 
necting link between two States, it begins and ends 


in the same State, and does not connect itself with | 


any projected, or even imaginary line of railroad, 


by which the West would be connected with the 
| East, 


or the North with the South. 

I will now direct your attention to the consid- 
eration of the second principle that I have laid 
down. 


Mr. HENN. 


question. 


I wish to ask the gentleman a | 
Would he have voted for the Illinois | 


which relates to the policy of our Governmen: 
in making grants of lands to aid in the constrye. 

tion of public railways which are intended to run 
parallel with a great navigable stream. A glance 
at the map indicates with unerring certai nty the 
direction which this road is intended to ryp. 
and must take. Connecting, as it does, two points 
on the Mississippi river, it must of course ryy 


parallel with that stream for a great part of the 


distance, almost on its very banks, and ther 
only receding in the same ratio that’ the stream 
deviates from a straight line. The region of 


/country through which this road is intended to 


| what would the Unvon be? 


central railway grant if he had been in Congress || 


at that time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. [I most certainly would, 
and I intend to vote for all those other grants which 
have not the same local objections to them as the 
grant which I am now considering. 

Mr. HENN. 1 would ask the gentleman if the 
Illinois road does not commence on the Missis- 
sippi, and end on the Mississippi? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Illinois road pene- 
trates the interior of the country, and is the link in 
a great chain of railroad by which the lakes of the 
North are connected with the Gulf of Mexigo, 
in the South. It is eminently a great national 
work. 

No foreign State derived a greater benefit from 
that road than the gentleman’s own State. By the 
urgent request of at least one of her Senators, who 
moved the amendment himself, the road was ex- 
tended from Galena, its legal, just, and commercial 
terminus,to Dubuque, in the State of lowa, which, 
considering the injur 
was in every way an equivaient and full consid- 
eration for the support which the measure received 
from the Stateoflowa. ‘The construction of this 
part of the road will cost more than five times 
the distance on any other part of the route, and 
will be worthless, in point of revenue, after it is 
completed, which I am still disposed to think is a 
doubtful question. And, sir, if I had had the 
honor of representing the sixth Congressional dis- 
trict then, as [ have now, the road would have 
terminated, where the laws of Illinois, and the 
laws of commerce, had fixed its termination, at 
Galena, the great and only commercial depét for 
the extreme Northwest. 

Mr. HENN. On behalf of those gentlemen, | 


ry it ipflicted upon Galena, | 


penetrate, is already supplied with one of the 
noblest, greatest, and most magnificent highways 
of which any country is able to boast, stretching 
through a valley Ww hich, for wealth, extent, and va- 
riety of resources, i is withouta parallel in the geo- 
graphical history of the world; with three thou sand 
miles of an uninterrupted navigable channel, save 
two partial impediments from which it can be 
quickly and cheaply relieved; with tributaries 
whose sources spring from the Alleghanies on the 
one side, and from the Rocky Mountains on the 
other; passing through, and washing thie sides of 
nearly one third of the States of this Union, 
joining together, with its mysterious links, various 
and distant parts of this great Confederacy;—is 
it not justly entitled to the proud distinction by 
which history has designated it, ‘the mighty 
Father of Waters?’ Withoutit, what would have 
been its great valle And without the valley, 
Could a curse more 
desolating in its consequences be pronounced 
against this our highly-favored land than that which 
would consign to the thirsty earth our beautiful 


_rivers,and leave their parched bedsadry and dreary 


waste? Upon the banks of this noble stream, and 
parallel with this great national highway, the State 
of lowa, or rather the present Representatives of 
the State of lowa, proposes to construct a railroad 
which is to run in opposition to the mighty ‘Father 
of Waters.”’ May | not appeal to the members of 
this committee, while they are under the disch: urge 
of their duties to the whole people, to pause and 
reflect before they comply with this most extraor- 
dinary request, upon the deleterious effects it is to 
produce, and will inevitably produce, upon other 
great interests; which, if they make no direct ap 
peal to you for aid, certainly, most certainly, hate 
a right to invoke your forbearance and protec 
tion? 

I would now, for a very brief time, direct your 
attention to the consideration of another princ A 
which I have laid down, and which I desire‘ 
have applied to this grant; and it is this, that its 
not the policy of this Government, and it is no 
just in this Government, to lend its aid for the con- 
struction of any public work, the direct effect of 
which will be to sacrifice and destroy other grea’ 
interests which have equal claims upon its re 
gard and protection. t is only necessary fer 
me, sir, to refer you to this map, for the pur- 
pose of showing to the House the extent and 
variety of the great interests which would ! 
affected if you should grant the amount of pub) 
lands which are necessary to enable the Stat 
lowa to construct this roa Large cities, unaided 
by any patronage from the Government—the r¢ 
sult of the enterprise and labor of the country— 
have sprung up on both banks of this great "&- 
tional ighway, some of which export the prod- 
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Tt 
¢the country annually to the amount of || 
of dollars and flourishing villages, | 
ned by the richest agricultural country in 

world, not few and far between, but forming 
, sat a continuous line on both sides of the Mis- 
capi river, Within the very region of country 
nae be embraced within this grant. Why, 
yn the Upper Mississippi river—and here I | 
‘ond to make an appeal to gentlemen who, per- 
. have an interest there, though they do not | 
. wet it at this ime—there are from twenty-five 
» thirty steamboats engaged in the trade and com- 
"ap of that river. Those boats require about 
shousand persons to manage them, at an aver- 
» salary, perhaps, of six hundred dollars a year, | 
jdrun on the Mississippi for nine months in the | 
ae noon an average. They are owned at Galena, 
*% Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, and 
Sveburz; and, sir, | may venture to say, that 
yore is NOt & Season passes but that new boats | 
pin construction at nearly all of the points which 
avenamed for the Upper Mississippi river trade. 
hey are owned by the navigators of the river; 
ney are owned by merchants residing in the dif- 
srent cities | have referred to, and by ship-build- 
ers located at these different points. If you strike 
ow, then, at this river commerce, you strikea 
at everything which is eae with it. 
is an age of speed, and the problem—if it 
1s a problem—that steamboat navigation 


sts ( 


ions 


le 
endeG tv 





\ 
\ 
t 


jot compete with parallel lines of railroad, has 


since been solved. You construct this road 
the bank of this navigable stream, and I say 

) you, that that day you strike down this great 
terest; you strike down all those river towns; 
,from the very day that this bill shall become 
w, vou divert from its accustomed channel the 
eand commerce of the upper Mississippi river 
wd transportation. Why, sir, it was upon 
inks of this stream where the first settle- 
sof the country were made, and they have 
lly extended back into the interior, until the 
erpment has almost ceased to be a land- 

er within milesof any of these great internal 

els of trade and commerce. Cities 

yns have sprung up, not only upon the banks 

e Mississippi, but stretching far back into the 
And will this road have no effect upon 

3 interest, and this enterprise, which com- 
ed when the first settlement of the country 
mmeneed; which has grown with its growth— 

t hot-bed strength, but all the result of labor and 
eresult of enterprise? 1 say to you, are you 
pared, by a single blow, to strike it all down 
forever? You may create new Interests; you may 
| up new cities; you may benefit other locall- 
but remember, when you do it, you do it at 


the sacrifice 


ice and expense of other great interests, 
which have as just and as equal a claim upon 
ection as any scheme of speculation pos- 

y can have that can be got up either by States 


individuals. 


r Sin 


and 


NPY pret 


Let me say to you, sir, that in the midst of all 
the splendor of railroad enterprise, which is now 
zing the world, and is the beginning ef a new 
h that will mark the age in which we live, 
th progressive events which will form the most 
‘artling page in the world’s history, we must not 
sight of a great commercial truth, which is, 
‘the weights of commerce will still be trans- 
ed upon water, wherever water can be found | 
‘loatthem. But, sir, if we come here for the 
se of donating the public Jands for all the 
‘discriminate purposes for which grants of the 
puviic domain may be sought, without regard to 
‘Ne nationality of the work, without regard to its 
“portance in a national point of view, we at once 
“unge into the shoreless sea of internal improve- 
‘ent, against the dangers of which the warning 
e of the Democracy of this nation has again 
again been raised. I say, sir, that in making 
ése donations, and in making these grants, we 
“have an eye to the location of the work which 
tended to be constructed thereby; and, as | 
ud before, the chief argument, and the sound 
‘cument which the friends of this policy urge— 


irr 


j 
i 


at 


ov FRE epee ° : 

, 7 ‘aim to be one of them, honest and sincere— 
nae of making grants of the public domain, | 

i8 this: 


, that the public lands, on account of the 
vent of nataral facilities to take the products of 
he soil to any market, renders it necessary that 
‘ome public works should be constructed for the | 


Keokuck and 


purpose of enabling the Government to sell and 
dispose of what would otherwise be its unsaleable 
lands. The construction of these roads, then, 
brings the lands into market immediately, the min- 
imum price of the alternate section being raised to 
$2 50 per acre; and as much money goes into the 
‘Treasury as would have been received if all the 
lands had been sold. This is the argument in 
favor of making these grants; and where this 
argument does not apply, | hold that the grant 
should not be made. 

Now, sir, does this argument apply so far as the 
construction of the Dubuque and Keokuck railroad 
is concerned? I will venture to say that there 
never was a land district in any of the Western 
States of this Union where the public lands have 
been disposed of more rapidly, or where settle- 
ment has progressed more quickly than it has done 
in this very region of country through which this 
road is intended to penetrate. Do not the cities 
and towns which have sprung up on the banks of 
the Mississippi river, and in the interior, as if by 
the ** stroke of the enchanter’s wand,”’ proclaim, in 
trumpet tones, the advantages which nature, with 
a teeming prodigality, has bestowed upon this 
most highly favored country? And yet, in the face 
of these pregnant truths, you are gravely pressed 
to aid in the construction of an artificial channel, 
the great object of which is to build up two local- 
ities, at the expense and sacrifice of every inter- 
mediate pointon the Mississippiriver. Thelands 
have been sold as rapidly as it is desirable to sell 
the lands in any new State or Territory. For 
what purpose, then, do you make this grant? Do 
you make it for the purpose of getting the prod- 
ucts of the country to any particular market? 
That is not necessary, for it connects with no place 
except the two points on the Mississippi river. 
Where, then, isthat necessity, which alone should 
prompt the Government to dispose of a portion of 
its domain, in order that the balance might be 
doubled in value. We find that no such necessity 
exists in this case. The land can be sold without 
it; nature has provided the remedy in advance; the 
Mississippi river has enabled the Government to 
dispose of its lands. It has settled the country, 
and on its broad bosom floats the productions of 
the richest soil in the world, to the markets of the 
world. 

But, sir, I understand that my time has almost 
expired, and I will not be able to dwell upon this 
point to the extent I intended. I desire, before I 
take my seat, to place myself in the position which 


I intend to occupy with regard to these grants. If 


an opportunity is afforded when this bill comes 
up, I desire to offer an amendment; but there is no 
prospect of having an opportunity of doing so, 
because I expect it will be put through under the 
high-pressure of the previous question, and, sir, I 
tell gentlemen to look well to it. 
a tariff that will tax us 
dollars, and that perpetually, for a few acres of 


If we are to have 


land to aid us in constructing railroads which are 
to run in opposition to the greatest navigable 
stream in the world, I desire to know it, and I 
desire to know the names of those persons who 
intend to fix upon us this tribute to the manufac- 
turing capitalists forever and ever. Sir, if I have 
an opportunity of moving an amendment when 
this bill is called up, I intend to move to strike out 
all that part of the bill which relates to the Keo- 
kuck and Dubuqueroad, leaving the Davenport and 
Council Bluffs road—which is a most meritorious 
and national road—standing, and | would insert in 
its place Senate bill No. 155, which provides for an 
east and west road, running from Burlington to 
the Missouri river,and from Burlington to Peoria, 
in Illinois, and Lafayette, in Indiana, thereby 
making a continuous chain of railroad from the 
Missouri river to all the Atlantic cities. If that 
amendment should prevail, what then would be 
the condition of Lowa? She would have the Illi- 
nois central railroad on the North, terminating at 
one of her principal towns-——Dubuque; she would 
have the Davenport and Council Bluffs road pene- 
trating the interior of her State, and stretching on- 
wards and onwards towards the great Pacific; she 
would Rave on the south this Burlington and La- 
fayette road, extending to the Missouri river; and 
on her whole eastern side she would be washed 
by the mighty Father of Waters. The Govern- 
ment has already made an appropriation of a mil- 


millions and millions of 
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lion and a quarter of acres for the improvement 
of the Des Moines river by slack-water navigation, 
which penetrates far into her interior and empties 
into the Mississippi at Keokuck—the very point 
where this road is intended to terminate, Is there 
a more beautiful system of railroads or improve- 
ments in any State or in any country in the whole 
world? And I here say to the people of Lowa, if 
the present opportunity of securing this rich boon 
is permitted to pass by them, and if the cup should 


| now be dashed from their lips, the cause of their 
| misfortune, the defeat of all their well-grounded 


hopes, wil be attributable to one cause alone—the 
Dubuque and Keokuck road. Purge the bill of this 
incubus, and all opposition will at once cease, 
friends will gather around it, its nationality will 
commend it to all parts of the country. Success 
must be the inevitable result,’and the glorious des- 
tiny of the young giant of the West will be unal- 
terably fixed, and the foundation of her greatness 
will be laid deep and broad. But if other coun- 
sels shall prevail, the people of lowa will know 
the true cause of all their misfortunes. 

I understand the committee have agreed upon 
an amendment, for the purpose of satisfying the 
city of Burlington with a sugared pill. Thecon 
struction of this Dubuque and Keokuck road will 
prevent the improvement of the rapids, and greatly 
affect the commerce and trade of all the river towns 
located abovethem. The flourishing city of Burling- 
ton, in the State of lowa, would bethe first to suffer 
They will surround it with this road, giving it a 
mere branch, because the amendment proposed to 
be offered, does not fix any point of termination 
on the Missouri river. But let us examine the 
conditions of this bill, the terms upon which this 
grant is to be made, with a little more particularity 
The route of the road has never been located by 
any legislative act; the route and the distance ofthe 
road are all, by the terms of the grant, left for the 
future legislation of the State of lowa. |! 
insisted upon, in rey 


t may be 
ily towhat I have said in re 
lation to the course of this road, and tn denial 
it will run parallel with the Mississippi river, that 
the Legislature may run it in any direction it may 
see fit; but would this be in conformity with the 
intention and spirit of the law making the grant? 
The bill, very ingeniously fixes only two points, 


th it 


leaving all intermediate points to be inserted by the 
lowa Legislature. Am I not justified in drawing 


that the road will run, as near 
practicable, avoiding all natural impediments, of 


the conclusion 


course, Ina straight line between the two points 
named in the bill? If they intend otherwise, what 
conception have you of the extent of the grant you 
arecalled upon to make? For information upon that 
point, you are told by the bill to confide in the 
future legislation of the State of lowa. Sir, I op- 
pose this bill because it is opposed to the inte rests 
of the constituency I nt. I it. 
because it will afford additional argument 
against an appropriation for the improvement of 
the Des Moines and Rock river rapids inthe Mis- 


er. 


represt Op pe 


an 


SISSIPPL FIV I oppose it, because it provides for 


the construction of a road that will run parallel 
with the greatest navigable channel in the world: 
and | oppose it for its want of nationality, and 


because it is entirely and eminently a | 
prise. 

Note.—On Saturday, the 29th day of May, 
the day following the delivery of the foregoing 
speech, the following proceedings are reported in 
the Daily Globe. The Keokuck and Dubuque 
railroad grant being under consideration, and Mr 
Hat, chairman of the on Public 
Lands, having moved the previous question upon 
the passage of this bill: 


Committee 


“Mr. Campne tt, of Illinois. I desire to make an appeal 
to the gentleman to withdraw the previous question, for the 
purpose of enabling me to offer an amendinent, which is to 
strike out the Keokuck and Dubuque road, and insert what 
I hold in my hand. 

“Mr. Haun. I eannot do it, sir. 

Mr. CLevetann. I ask, when the question is taken, 
that it be taken by yeas and nays. 

“The Speaker. Upon a second we cannot have the 
yeas and nays, but upon ordering the main question to be 
put we can. 

“Mr. Camppent. I desire to have my amendment read 
for the information of the House. 

‘* Mr. Hari. I must object to that. 

“Mr. Dean. I move to lay the bills and amendments 


| upon the table, and upon that [ ask the yeas and nays. 


“The yeas and nays were ordered 
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“The question was then put upon Mr. Dean’s motion, 
and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 102, nays 68.’ 


The amendment desired by Mr. Camppe ut in- 
stead of the Keokuck and Dubuque road, provided 
for a grant of land to aid in the construction of a 
road from Burlington, in Lowa, to Lafayette, in 


county, in the State of Illinois, and extending 
west to the Missouri river. On the 9th of June, 
the following proceedings of the House are re- 
ported in the Globe of the 10th: 
“THE RAILROAD BILL. 
‘The SPEAKER stated the question to be upon reconsid 


ering the vote by which the following bill was laid upon the 
table, viz: 


*“ Senate bill, No. 1. An act granting the right of way, 


and making a graut of lands to the State of Iowa, in aid of 


tie construction of certain railroads in said State. 

‘* Mr. CAMPBELL, Of Illinois. I ask the unanimous con 
sent of the House to occupy about two minutes in making 
an explanation before this vote is taken. 

{‘* Cries of ‘ Leave !? * Leave !? ”’] 

‘* Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. I object. 
any speeches. 

‘““Mr. CAMPBELL. [am not going to make a speech. I 
ask but two minutes for explanation. 

“Mr. Jones. I withdraw the objection. 

‘Mr. CampBELL. When the vote was taken upon this 
bill which laid it upon the table, [ was compelled to give 
What, at that time, and atall times, was a very painful vote 
tome. ‘This bill includes three roadsin the State of Lowa. 
Two of those roads cross the State of lowa in an east and 
weat direction. Those two roads, as I stated in a speech 
which { made here some days since, should receive my 
cordial and enthusiastic support. Butl was opposed to the 
road called the Keokuck and Dubuque road, running north 
and south, because it is opposed to the interest of the dis- 
trict which [ represent. If I could have had an opportu 
nity of voting for the other two roads, without, at the same 
time, voting for the Keokuck and Dubuque road, [ would 
most cheertully have done so. I regret the necessity which 
compels me to vote against measures which I believe, inmy 
conscience, to be right, because they are inseparably linked 
with other measures which [ believe,in my conscience, to 
be wrong, and which no association can ever compel me to 
support. When this bill was introduced by the chairmanof 
the Committee on Publle Lands, he moved the previous 
question upon its passage. I appealed to him to withdraw 
the previous question, for the purpose of enabling me to 
offer an amendment to strike out the Keokuck and Du 
buque road. He refused to do so; and, under those cir 
cumstances, I was compelled to vote in favor of the motion 
to lay the whole bill upon the table. [ shall vote now for 
the motion to reconsider, with the understanding that, when 
the bill is relieved from the pressure of the previous ques- 
tion, I will have an opportunity of offering the amendment 
which | have indicated. 

““Mr. Hamivron. I desire to know what is the question 
now before the House ? 

“The Speaker. The question is upon the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Lowa railroad bill was laid 
upon the tahle. 

**Mr. HamMiLTron. 
sider upon the table. 

“Mr. Hatt. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was then taken on Mr. HaMILTon’s mo 
tion, and it was decided in the negative—yeas 77, nays 81.”’ 


*«' The question was then taken on Mr. Hatv’s 
motion, (to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
had been laid upon the table,) and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 82, nays 95 ’’—Mr. Camp- 
BELL voting in favor of a reconsideration, for the 
reasons indicated in his explanaticn, as above re- 
ported. 


We do not want 


I rove to lay the motion to recon 


POLITICAL PARTIES—WHIG CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUS—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. C. CABELL, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
June 12, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. CABELL, of Florida, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I availed myself of the leisure 
afforded by the adjournment of Congress last week 
to ‘* make notes’’ of the thoughts suggested by a 
consideration of the questions involved in the 
coming presidential election, They are very numer- 
ous, affording materials for half a dozen speeches, 
which I do not propose to inflict upon the House. 


f 


Your kindness in assigning me the foor on an ad- 


journment has enabled me partially to methodize 


some of these notes, as many as I supposed | | 


could compress in an hour’s speech. 


My time is limited, and the points to which I | 


wish to speak many; and as I do not intend to say 
anything demanding a personal explanation from 


Political Parties, &c.—Mr. Cabell, of 


Flo 


to proceed without interruption. 

Political parties are organized for the purpose of 
carrying into effect political principles and to insure 
the adoption of political measures. In this country 


. ¢ Ind ; h WwW || men have, generally, arrayed themselves under the 
the State of Indiana, passing throug arren || banner of the Whig or Democratic party, as they 


supposed one or the other of these parties would 


| conform most nearly to their views of govern- 


mental policy. Candidates for office are usually 
presented by each party as the representatives and 
avowed advocates of the recognized principles of the 
party, and as such are entitled to the support of 
its individual members. But it may happen that 
one party presents a candidate whose opinions are 
not known, and who refuses to avow them, or 
who is opposed to important principles in the creed 
of the party by which he is nominated; and that 
the other party presents a candidate on a platform 
more nearly in accordance with the opinions of the 
members of the opposing party, and the avowed 
advocate of a principle of vital moment to them. 
In such case a member of one party would not be 
inconsistent in casting his vote for the candidate of 
his political opponents. By so doing he would 
prove himself to be a party man ON PRINCIPLE. 

It is a leading principle in my political creed, on 
which the Southern Whig party are united as one 
man, that ** the compromise measures,”’ including 
the fugitive slave law, *‘ ought to be adhered to, 
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: === 
| any member of the House, I trust I may be allowed || and almost the entire Southern 


‘and carried into faithful execution, as a final settle- | 


‘ment, in principle and substance, of the dangerous 
‘and exciting subjects which they embrace.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


It is the universal sentiment of the Whigs of | 


the South that this principle is, and should pe par- 
amount, rising far above and absorbing every ques- 
tion of mere party policy. It may be described 
as the corner-stone of the platform of principle on 
which our party rests. He who refuses to recog- 
nize the validity and binding force of this princi- 
ple, is not one of us, and he who stands on this 
platform, and is, and avows himself the advocate of 
this principle, vital to the existence of our political 
association, is with us, and of us, and whatever 
name he may assume, is entitled to our 
and support in preference to one who, 


the livery of our party,’’ and agreeing with us on 


sympathy | 
** wearing | 


questions of mere administrative policy, differs | 


from us on this, and refuses publicly to commit 
himself, and to act with us, but proposes to ‘* agree 
to disagree’’ on a matter of such momentous con- 
sequence. 

W hen, therefore, at the beginning of the session, 
I declared my determination to vote for an avowed 
compromise Democrat for the Speakership, in pref- 


erence to an anti-compromise Whig, or one whose | 


opinions were not known to the public, I did not 
‘* cease to be a Whig,”’ but only proposed to carry 
out the principles of my party, illustrated in the 
admirable administration of our distinguished Pres- 
ident. And now, sir, the Southern Whig party, 
and all that is national in the Northern Whig party, 
will prove its consistency, nationality, and patriot- 
ism, and carry out its principles and the principles 
of our excellent Whig Administration, by striving 
to elect to the Presidency a ‘* Democrat,’’ who 


will publicly commit himself to the maintenance of | 


‘* all the measures of compromise’’ and the consti- 
tutional rights of the South, in preference to a 
‘© Whig ”’ who is afraid to avow his sentiments, or 
is not an advocate of these measures as a final set- 
tlement, and is willing to deceive one section of the 
Union, and to owe his nomination entirely to anti- 
slavery influences, as will be the case with General 
Scott, should he be nominated as he now stands 
before the country. 

Mr. Chairman, after the passage of the ‘* com- 
promise acts,’’ I well remember that a Senator 


from North Carolina was conspicuous for his || 
efforts in building the political platform on which || 


I now stand. He was then for making the advo- 
cacy of and adherence to these measures a test, 
and signed a pledge that he would vote for no man 
for the Presidency, or even fora seat in the Legis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Whi 
| a respectable portion of Northern Nescear fy wih 
he sneeringly exclaims, ** Well, that would be «> 
form!” ae the ambition of the hy, 
Senator is no longer ‘limited to a State. 
platform which he erected for his State 
South, and the constitutional men of the Nort 
is not broad enough for Sewarp and his Fre 3 zs 
associates, by whose votes he hopes to ele, ty 
eral Scott, and whomsoever the anti-slayer 
ences in the Whig party may select 
Presidential candidate 

It is not, of course, my purpose to reply to the 
speeches of the honorable Senator from N,,.. 
Carolina. I only desire to call the attention, or... 
country to the fact, that he was one of the ayy)... 
and builders of that political platform on yh, 
I now stand, and which he nowseeks to brine i»... 
ridicule and contempt. But, before | proceed t, 
the consideration of other more important ques. 
tions, I will merely say, that prior to this reny)). 
ation of his former policy and platform, it woy; 
have excited surprise that he should have souoh: 
to disparage the two men of the North most prom. 
inent in advocating his policy and upholding bjs 

| platform. He spoke of the pretensions of the oy. 
whom the Whigs of fourteen Southern States hay, 

| united in nominating for the Presidency, as «+, 
development of a premature and absurd ambitioy ” 
Of the other he says, ‘*I should at one time hay: 
felt willing to vote for him with a great deal of 

| pleasure.’? What has caused the Senator to cha; 
his feeling for Mr. Webster, he does not stare 
Possibly the publication of his admirable letter 
Mr. Tavenner, of the 10th of April, in which he 
fully and unequivocally indorses the entire series 
of ** compromise measures,’ may have presented 
an unpleasant contrast to the unpatriotic election- 
earing silence of General Scott. 

The course which I have felt it my duty to pur 
sue, Mr. Chairman, has called down upon my head 
the unmeasured, vituperative abuse of the Scott 
or Free-Soil papers of the North, (with few excep- 
tions they are one and the same,) and I have been 
bitterly denounced by their Southern coadjutors, 
It was not because of the manner in which I spoke 
of General Scott, for [ could not well have alluded 
to him in kinder or more complimentary terms, 

| And itis now a matter of deepest regret to me, 
that 1 am constrained by my duty asa public 
man, and in disregard of my personal feelings, to 
oppose his nomination and election, so decidedly, 
But it was because I expressed my regret that he 
had not publicly given to the compromise meas- 
ures the benefit of the influence of his name, and 
because I avowed my unalterable determination 
stand up to the pledge that I had made, to support 
no man who occupied the non-committal position 
in which he had thought proper to place himself, 
in order to secure anti-slavery votes. That pubiit 
pledge, signed by Mr. Cray, Mr. Manevw, and 
so many distinguished men of both parties, | u- 
tend sacredly to fulfill. If the Democratic nominee, 
of whom I now know nothing, comes up to lis te 
quirements, and no such Whig candidate Is pre 
| sented, I shall unquestionably vote for the Dea- 
ocrat. Ido not think it possible that I can eve 
‘*turn Democrat.’? My principles and symp 
| thies are all with the Whig party; but as a Whe, 
and expecting always to act with that party, 0 
general principles, and to advocate its measure)! 
shall vote for a man calling himself a Democr, 
who agrees with me on so vital a question, ! 
have no opportunity to vote for a Whig. bu 
I do not thereby intend to join the Democrat 
party, and adopt its principles and heresies. This 
osition was almost universally approved by & 
| Whigs of the South. I will stand to it, and lee 
| it for ** gentlemen whose ambition is not limitee” 
a State,’ but is fixed on the Presidency or V'* 
| Presidency, to pronounce the compromise tes 
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lature of his State, who did not stand on this plat- | 


form. At that time, perhaps, he was one of that 
class of politicians whom he describes as men 
‘whose ambition is \imited to a State.’?’ Now, 


_ the Senator ridicules the idea of ‘* introducing into 


our platform this new principle.” Afterspeaking 


contemptuously of those who are now maintain- 
ing the policy established by himself and Cray, 


Southern men who stand by the constitution 
| rights of their section, and run counter to Northett 

fanatical feeling, which demands of them to # 
| into a presidential election on grounds which mes 


|| encourage agitation and a revival of all the dat 


_gerous and exciting questions which we 100” 
| hoped had been settled by the last Congress," 


on 


ceive unmeasured abuse and denunciation 'T 
| those who constitute the great element of —— 
| Scott’s strength at the North—sectional agita'e 
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Pree-Soilers and Abolitionists, and from the few 
; iserable party hacks at the South, the columns 
“¢ whose newspapers: show that their editors are 
ead ¥ to sacrifice their principles and their coun- 
wy for party success and emoluments. a 
a people would bespatter me with praise if 
vogid consent to countenance the schemes of the 
-memies of the South and the Constitution. I, too, 
ht become what they call a national man by 
raving the rights of my section; and by set- 
- myself up, on all occasions, as the champion 
fthe North, | would soon acquire the broadest na- 
tional reputation. On this subject I have only to 
say, that censure from these men is my highest 
weaise. 1 am content to merit and receive the 
‘ nrohation of my constituents, and of honest con- 
gervative men everywhere. 
~ Mr, Chairman, I am indisposed to occupy the 
ame of the House by a defense of the course I 
ght it my duty to pursue on a late occasion, 
when a Southern man ruled it to be out of order, 
ora usurpation of authority, for a Whig caucus, 
called to **consult on questions of interest to the 
narty,”? to entertain a proposition to indorse the 
mpromise measures, or for the Whig members 
there assembled to express their individual opin- 
ions on these important measures. 
jut I desire to say a few words on the subject 
of the action of the first Whig caucus. Sir, the 
resolution of that caucus was honestly adopted; 
and I believe the great mass of the Whig party, 
North as well as South, rejoiced at its adoption. 
It was a resolution sustaining the policy of the 
Whig President. It became the platform of the 
party, and party men, everywhere, who were not 
so thoroughly committed to Free-Soilism that there 
was no retreat, were rallying to its support. I 
have no doubt it would have become the settled 
policy of the party had not certain Southern politi- 
cians failed to stand firmly by it, and yielded to 
the earnest entreaties or demands of Northern men 
to abandon it, or at least to pass it by in silence. 
Theanti-compromise men of the North generally 
entertained vindictive feeling for Mr. Fillmore, be- 


Political 


cause he had exerted his personal and official influ- | 


ence to prevent their proposed outrage of the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, and maintained a 
policy in no way sectional, but essential to the 
preservation of the Union. They declared that 


they would not vote for him, or for any one pub- | 
licly committed to the policy of his Administra- | 


tion, while the South had generally declared that 
it would support none but such a candidate. 

There have been found Southern men who are 
willing to yield to this anti-slavery influence, and 
to sacrifice a man like Mr. Fillmore, who has so 
nobly done his duty to the whole country, for the 
candidate of the anti-compromise men and Free- 
Soilers. Sir, Mr. Fillmore’s policy, we know, is 
in opposition to the general sentiment of the North- 
ern people; yet, as I have said, the party was 
generally coming up to its support; but when 
Northern gentlemen saw that Southern men were 


giving way to the Northern sectional sentiment, | 


they could not sustain themselves. They could 
not, on Northern ground, defend the rights, and 
ight the battles of the South, when Southern men 
al andoned them, and gave ‘‘ aid and comfort”’ to 
abolition fanaticism. Sir, I felt the force, and 
have no doubt of the truth of what was said some 
weeks ago, by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Brooks, | on this subject. It is within my 
own knowledge, that members of this House have 
Seen constrained to withhold their votes, or to go 


against the adoption of the compromise resolutions, | 


who were favorable to them at the beginning of 
ie session. My opinion is, that had Hittyer’s 
‘mpromise resolution been offered in December 
or January, it would have received the vote of a 
large majority of the Whigs of this House. I 
may be mistaken, but this is my decided opinion; 
and for the failure of the Northern Whig party to 
sand up to the compromise, I believe Southern 
geuilemen are responsible, who have shown a will- 
‘agness to abandon Mr. Fillmore, and other North- 
€rn patriots like him, for one who will nov publicl 
advocate the domestic policy of the present Ad- 
ministration, and who is, for that reason, the can- 
date of the men most inimical to the institutions 
of the South. 
Mr. Chairman, I think it reall 
tthe Whig caucus did not adopt the resolu- 


to be deplored | 


tions of my friends from Kentucky and Tennessee. 
1 believe there is less venality and timidity among 
the people than among politicians, and that the 
Whig masses of the North would have sustained 
their Representatives in recommending and adopt- 
ing a policy necessary to the peace and quiet of 
the country, and absolutely essential to the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the Whig party. It 
is very certain, sir, that it is only on this basis that 
Southern Whigs can continue to act with their 
former political associates. If Northern Whigs 
cannot meet us here; if they are resolved to. go on 
with the slavery agitation, and to repeal the fugi- 
tive slave law, the party ought not to be preserved. 
I repeat, | have more confidence in the Whig people 
than in the political wire-pullers who got up and 
controlled the last caucus. The bonds@vhich unite 
the party have been greatly weakened by the re- 
fusal of the Whigs, in that caucus, to express an 
opinion on the compromise; they will be com- 
pletely severed, should the Whig Convention repu- 
diate this policy, and nominate a man who, on a 
point of order, or delicacy, or on avy ether ridic- 
ulous pretext, has withheld from the public his 
opinions on such important questions. 

Sir, we cannot ‘‘ agree to disagree’’ on this 
question. It is vitalto us. Without arecognition 
of our constitutional rights the Union is worthless 
tous. How absurd, then, to expect the South to 
sacrifice these rights on the altar of party! ‘There 
i3 no good and sufficient reason why there should 
be a disagreement between Northern and Southern 
men on this subject. ‘TheSouth asks nothing but 
a recognition of its constitutional rights; nothing 
but what the Constitution sanctions and guaran- 
ties. And what we claim under that Constitution 
the North has no right to withhold. 

The questions of which I speak have fearfully 
agitated this country for years. An honorable 
compromise was, with great difficulty, effected. 
After full discussion we made a settlement, which 
we thought was to be final. On it, and by it, we 
stand. If our Northern friends cannot meet us 
and stand with us on that ground, there is no alter- 
native but to part. 

I am asked why, after the declarations made in 
my speech of the 3d of February, I am unwilling 
to vote for General Scott. I endeavored then to 
give my reasons. In the course of the remarks 


| already made, I have plainly indicated other rea- 


sons why he should not be sustained in the posi- 
tion he has thought propertoassume. ButI have 
a few more words to say on this point. 

The Whigs of every Southern State have, with 
almost entire unanimity, declared that they will 
support no man for the Presidency who is not 
publicly and unequivocally committed to the main- 
tenance of the compromise, and an avowed advo- 
cate of its finality. General Scott refuses pertina- 
ciously to make this avowal; and | have yet to 
hear of the State convention, or town or county 
meeting which has expressed a preference for him, 
with the single exception of Delaware, avhich has 
not, at the same time, expressly repudiated the 
compromise, or passed it over in silence. 

We have the right to claim the influence of the 
name of our candidate. This General Scott re- 
fuses, but suffers himself to be used by Free-Soil- 
ers, and his great name to be prostituted to the 
unworthy purpose of promoting the schemes of 
Abolitionists. The vilest and most unscrupulous 
and uncompromising enemies of the constitutional 
rights of the South are the warmest supporters of 
General Scott. 

Northern Whigs were fast coming up to the 
maintenance of the compromise, and, as I have 
before said, the party would soon have rallied to 
the support of the policy of the present National 
Administration, if General Scott’s ambition had 
not controlled his better judgment, | will not say 
his patriotism. Sir, itisa national calamity that this 
distinguished General, who has done so much to 
endear him to his countrymen, and to entitle him 


to aclaim upon their gratitude, should have per- | 


mitted his name to be seized and used by Sewarp, | 


and his Northern and Southern coadjutors, to ‘eep 
alive sectional agitation, and to give new life to 
the Free-Soil and Abolition factions, which, but 
for the strength of his name, would have sunk into 
insignificance. GAOT 

‘© With a padlock on his lips, and his princi- 


| ples in Sewarp’s breeches pocket,”’ he stands be- 
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fore the country the candidate of the “ higher 
law’ party—of men who boast of their readiness 
to disregard the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of the land, and whose policy and 
principles must destroy that Union which has de- 
rived so much luster and true glory from his bril- 
liant military achievements. How unworthy his 
character is this position in which his ambition has 
placed him! How his proud spirit must have 
chafed under the impesition of terms so revolting 
to a nature remarkable for unreserved candor and 
soldier-like frankness! 

W hatever may be the private opinions of Gen- 
eral Scott, his refusal to make them public leaves 
him open to misrepresentauon; and there can be 
no doubt that those who counsel silence intend to 
practice a fraud on one section of the country, and 
hope to profit by that sectional strife, the foment- 
ation and continuance of which will be the neces- 
sary consequence of this silence on the part of the 
presidential candidates. Already do we see indi- 
cations of a purpose on the part ‘of his Northern 
friends to revive and foster slavery agitation. 
Their appeal to the people will be to send men to 
Congress pledged to carry out their sectional, 
treasonable schemes, and to elect General Scott, 
who will not ‘* interfere with the action of a major- 
ity of the people’s Representatives !’? What appeals 
will not be made to the Abolition sentiment of the 
North in favor of the man who, in a letter to a 
Virginia friend, (Mr. Atkinson,) declares that he 
is ** in favor of the gradual emancipation of slaves !*” 
and ** persuaded that it is a high moral obligation of 
‘masters and slaveholding States to employ all 
means not incompatible with the safety of both 
colors to meliorate slavery EVEN TO EXTERMINA- 
‘Tron !”’ e 

** But,”’? say Northern gentlemen, “‘ we took 
General Taylor in *48 without pledges, and now 
we ask you to take our candidate, General Scott, 
on the same terms.”’ Sir, there is a very great 
difference between the North and the South de- 
manding pledges of each other, or of presidential 
candidates, on this slavery question. The South 
is in the minority in Congress, and cannot, if it 
would, aggress on the rights of the North, and a 
feeling of self-preservation requires them to de- 
mand some security that the majority will not in- 
vade their constitutional rights. We cannot injure 
you; you may injure us. In 1848 we considered 
that nature, birth, education, interest, COMMITTED 
our candidate to the firm maintenance of the con- 
stitutional rights of our section, and therefore 
asked no other pledges. We deemed none necessary 
from a man born at the South, living all his life 
among Southern people, with whom were all his 
affecuons, sympathies, and interest, and himself 
the owner of three hundred We did not 
suppose it possil le that his opinions on sectional 
questions could be misunderstood, and that any 
man would have the boldness to attempt to mis- 
represent them. Of the late lamented President | 
have always said, that a better and purer 
never lived, nor one truer in heart to the int 
He was a friend to whom I was 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


slaves. 


man 
rests 
of the South. 
sincerely attached, and he possessed my entire 
confidence; and, notwithstanding the influences 
around him, remained, to the hour of his death, 
true to the Union, the Constitution, and the South. 
But, sir, we now know that even he was greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and the cou: 
try sorely felt the effect of the baneful influences 
around him. It is this same influence which we 
now fear, and therefore the Southern States, with 
one accord, demand a public, unequivocal declara- 
tion from all presidential candidates—stronger, if 
possible, in the case of General Scott than from 
others, because he has presented himself to the 
country ‘* in such a questionable shape.”’ 

And now, sir, should I give my countenance 
and support to one who is now a .Vorthern man— 
who, although a native of Virginia, boasts that 
he **owns no slaves,’’ and declares that he 1s ** in 
favor of the gradual emancipation”’ of the slaves 
of others, and that ‘‘it is a moral obligation”’ ot 
those who do own them to ‘exterminate’ slavery— 
who is the candidate of the Free-Soil element of the 
Whig party—whose election is specially urged by 
the enemies of the fugitive slave law and other 

| agitators and abolitionist—and whose nomination 
is barely tolerated by a few Southern men, who 
| prefer policy to principle, because he can get more 
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anti-slavery votes than any one else—if, sir, I say, 1 | law man, who does not belong to the Democratic party, 


were to give my support to such a man, on the 
terms proposed, and in view of all the circumstances, 
past and present, J feel that I would merit the ex- 
ceration of those I represent! I wish this remark 
applied to myself alone. I am not now question- 
ing the motives of others. They can reconcile 
their actions to their own consciences. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown 
why the Southern Whigs, at least, should demand 
of their candidates a public committal to a policy 
which, to them and to the whole country, is vital. 
Besides, sir, circumstances, to which I shall al- 
lude, make it doubtful if I correctly understood 
General Scott’s position when I said that, per se, 
he was ‘entitled to the support of compromise 
men.”’ ‘There is, | presume, no doubt of the fact 
that he did, as I said on a former occasion, express 
himself decidedly in favor of ** the compromise 
bills.”? { understood from this that he was in fa- 
vor of the fugitive slave law, as well as the other 
measures, 
friends take the ground that this important law ts 
not one of ** the compromise bills.’’ It was not, 
they say, in **The omnibus,’’ and therefore not 
part of the compromise, and that General Scott 
may have ** exerted his influence to secure the pas- 
sage of the compromise bills,’’and still be opposed 
to the fugitive slave Jaw. In the Senate of the 
United States, on the 15th of April, a Senator from 
California, Mr. Gwin, said to Mr. Maneum, who 
had made a speech laudatory of General Scott: 

** Now, I wish to know whether the honorable Senator 
speaks by authority, when he says that General Scott oc 
cupies the same position with regard to the fugitive slave 
bill as the President. ° * ° * * e 

‘J wish to know whether the honorable Senator speaks 
by authority in making this announcement? whether he 
wants the country to come to the conclusion that General 
Scott is in tavor of the fugitive slave law as it is, and as it 
_ “l through Congress? and, if elected President of the 

nited States, will execute the law as it is, and oppose any 
modification or amendment whatsoever ?”’ 

Mr. Maneum evaded the question, and said: 


‘* As to the provisions of the fugitive slave bill, can the 
Senator trom California name to me a single person who 
voted for what is now usually termed ‘the compromise 
measures,’ who is satisfied with all the details of all the 
bills embraced in those measures. ”’ 

And further on he says, he (General Scott) 
would ** have every law executed as long as it is a 
law.”? 

Now, sir, Mr. Gwin’s question was directed 
specially to the point of General Scott’s opinion 
on the fugitive slave law—it was admitted that he 
was in favor of all the other ‘* compromise meas- 
ures.”” Why did Mr. Maneum avoid a direct an- 
swer to the question, and why the declaration that 
‘“he would execute the law, as LONG AS IT ISA 
Law?’ Why, sir, this evasion, exceptto encour- 
age the idea advanced in Northern Free-Soil pa- 
pers, that General Scott will not discountenance a 
modification or repeal of the fugitive slave law? Again, 
sir, as | have already stated, the most decided and 
violent advocates of the repeal of this law are the 
warmest supporters of General Scott. We find 
them sending as delegates to represent them in the 
National Convention, Mr. Palmer Kellogg, whose 
official deputies are said to have avowed their de- 
termination to resist the execution of the fugitive 
slave law, and others whose consciences, like his, 
compelled them to denounce and revile the law ot 
the land. Some of these men were Federal office- 
holders, removed by Mr. Fillmore, and are now 


But I see that some of his Free-Soil | 
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you will surely find a ‘* Scott man.”’ 
Verbal declarations, such as induced me to say 


| that General Scott was in favor of the passage ot 


the * compromise measures,’’ are liable to be mis- 
understood. I will illustrate: | understood more 
than one gentleman to say that they ‘* approved 
and indorsed every word of my speech’’ of Feb- 
ruary 3d, who now express themselves satisfied 
with private declarations from their candidate, and 


| without more public committal, are ready to join 


Seward, Mangum, Kellogg, Greely & Co., in their 
efforts to nominate Scott, and to prostrate Fill- 
more and every Northern man who has breasted 
the storm of abolition. I must have misunder- 
stood these gentlemen, or their opinions have 
creatly ch@hged since, and [ may have misunder- 
stood General Scott, or he, too, may have changed 
his opinions. 

But, sir, even supposing that there is no doubt 
as to the soundness of General Scott’s private opin- 
ions, we had aright to demand a public expres- 
sion of them, and [ think, from all that I can hear, 
that the great mass of the Southern Whigs will 
consider that he has already put off their public 
avowal loo long. He has allowed the anti-slavery 


| and anti-compromise parties to rally under his 


‘* Scott delegates’’ to the National Convention, sent | 


to insult the President, as well as to resist his nom- 
ination to the bitter end. To show their uncom- 
promising, unfair, and vindictive opposition, the 
papers received this morning advise us that this 
man, Kellogg, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee on contested elections, at the convention ot 
New York delegates. Of course every friend ot 
the President was ruled out. These are the men 


who are to sit in judgment on Mr. Fillmore’s | 


claims. They are to dictate who shall be the can- 
didate of the Whig party. And here on this 
floor we find that gentlemen most conspicuous for 
opposition to the compromse, especially the fugi- 
tive slave law—gentlemen who left the first Whig 
caucus because it indorsed the compromise, and 
others who think with them, are the most earnest 
advocates of Scott’s nomination. Indeed, wherever 
you see a Whig Free-Soiler, or one who ever acted 
with the Whig party, and an anti-fugitive slave 


_ tration must be given to them. 


name. Under the cry of Scott and Repeal, the worst 
agitators and revilers of the laws of the country, 
and the patriots who passed them, have been sent 
to the Whig National Convention, sworn friends 
of General Scott. He would not speak before these 
elections—nor till he had the convention filled with 
men committed to him, and to his mum policy. 
I think the Southern people will now say it is too 
late. In my judgment itis doubtful if he could 
now writea letter which would restore him to the 
confidence of a majority of the people of one single 
Southern State. I do notthink he could. 

His best friend cannot say that he is not now 
controlled by Sewarp and his followers. Vor, if it be 
true, that he is in favor of the maintenance of all 
the compromise measures, including the fugitive 
slave law, no possible reason or motive can be as- 
signed for the concealment of his opinions, except 
a desire to propitiate the free-soil and anti-fugitive 
slave law sentiment of the North. Their avowal 
would greatly benefit him in all the Southern States 
and can only injure him among the enemies of the 
compromise and the advocates of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law.; It cannot therefore be de- 
nied that his present detion is controlled by them, 
and our people naturally think they have reason 
to fear that the same influences will control his ad- 
ministration. 

{Mr. Warp here interrupted Mr. Case, and 
made some remarks, so imperfectly heard by the 
Reporter that they could not be reported.] 

Mr. CABELL resumed: Mr. Chairman, the or- 
ganization to which General Scott would owe his 
election, would be the same as that which could 
now, and may in 1856, elect Mr. Sewarp, and 
would control the administration of both or 
either. The election of the Senator from New 
York, and of General Scott, by such an organ- 
ization, would lead to precisely the same results, 
and, the former would follow as the 
consequence of 
gether till 1856. 
wide the floodgates of abolition agitation, and to 


prostrate every constitutional compromise Whig | 


at the North, all of whom will be proscribed, and 
treated as ‘‘ outside barbarians.”’ 


conservative Democrat be elected. 

In his appointments, General Scott must look 
to the men to whom he owes his election. In 
making his selections from New York, it is not 
extravagant to suppose that the notorious Mr. 
Kellogg, removed from office by Mr. Fillmore, 
will be restored for his faithful service; and that 
some anti-compromisé and anti-fugitive slave law 
man, in Sewarp’s interest, will represent the Em- 


| pire State in the Cabinet. And who would more 


gracefully and more probably represent the Penn- 
sylvania wing of this Free-Soil organization in 
the Cabinet than Governor Johnston, who pock- 
eted the law passed by the Pennsylvania Legis- 


lature to give efficiency to the fugitive slave law! | 


Owing his election to these men, they will be his 
counsellors, and the influence of his adminis- 
If Sewarp were 
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ll, of Florida. Hace Ren 





necessary | 
the latter, ifthe Union held to- | 
he effect would be to open | 


Far better will | 
it be for the national men of our party that a | 











President, he would seek to nationalize hin. " 
and would endeavor to conciliate and amount 
the South. General Scott, while he would etre 
to preserve his nationality, would most prob - 
reward his friends; and Pie shown who th a 
and must be, so long as he relies on the coment roy 
tion to which he now looks to elect him.” Ger 


eral Scott’s election, under present circums| 


. e ¢ ‘ a 
would, in My opinion, continue the Governmer 
in the hands of the Free-Soil party, till their fana:. 


icism dissolved the Union. 

Sir, men take different views of duty, and Ir 
peat 1 do not question the purity of the motives t 
those Southern men who differ from me But 
‘* of all the wonders I ere have wondered at, itdo * 
seem to me most wonderful,’’ that any saat 
true-hearted Southern man, unless blinded by 
party or personal feling, can give his Support th 
General Scott as he now stands before the Site 
try. Yet there are among his few Southern gyp. 
porters sincere, honest, and honorable men an 
of whom (Mr. Warp, of Kentucky] I now hens 
in my eye, but who, I am sure, has suffered hig 
personal partialities for the man to blind his jude. 
ment. Knowing the influences around Genera 
Scott—the set of men who will be brought int 
power with him—the complete triumph his gy. 
cess will be to the Free-Soil and Anti-Slavery 
party, and the baneful consequences of an electio: 
effected by such an organization, I would fe 
justly chargeable with a willingness to sacrifes 
the good of my country for a party advantage 
and to barter my principles for votes, (1 speak by: 
for myself,) were I to give ‘* aid and comfort” y 
the worst enemies of the Constitution and the 
rights of the South, by yielding to their imperious 
demand to sacrifice such men as Fillmore and 
Webster for one whom they think they can use, 
and whom they have used, most effectively, up to 
the present time. Sir, | could not respect myself 
if, in such a contest as is now waging in the 
Northern States, I could consent to abandon those 
who fight for the constitutional rights of my sec. 
tion. nil 
lation of all our Northern friends. If, from motives 
of mere policy, and to secure a nominal party tri- 
umph, the South abandons those friends now, 
who will ever again raise his voice in defense of 
her rights? If, to please Abolitionists, and get 
their votes, (and that is the appeal made to us, 
we desert these men who, in standing by the Con- 
stitution, have stood by us, we deserve to.be spit 
upon, and to be made the bondmen of those wh 
would liberate our slaves. 

Sir, I have an abiding faith that the sectional 
organization, headed by Scott, Seward, and Man- 
gum, will not control the Whig National Conven- 
tion. I know the potency of the means resorted 
to to effect their object, but I think they will 
fail. The bragging and bullying to frighten the 
timid, the temptations and alluring promises pre 
sented to leading politicians and members of the 
convention; the means resorted to to have Sco! 
men elected to that convention; the effort made to 
weaken the influence of national Northern Whigs, 
the gross misrepresentation of the motives, pur 
poses, and action of the Southern Whigs whe 
retired from the late Whig caucus, may have 1's 
effect, and cause some to swerve from the /ine®’ 
duty; but there is enough of patriotism and sens 
of justice among the people to prevent the success 
of all these schemes of the politicians. _ 

There is one trick in this presidential game. 
which demands some notice. In reply to the com 
plaint, that General Scott refuses to write, It's 
timated that he ‘has not been applied to.” ‘Ne 
one,’’ it is said, ** has written to him to ask us 
opinions.”’ Sir, this is merely absurd, ora fraude- 
lent device, in keeping with the conduct of may 
who urge his nomination, to impose upon te pee” 
ple. It is intended to enable Southern men to s*y, 
that Scott would have written a satisfactory ‘ete 
if he had been applied to, and to let their Norther 
Free-soil allies boast, that he has refused to comp'y 
with the wishes of the ‘‘ Southern slave prop 

ndists.”’ Sir, I do not know what letters have 
Cin actually written to General Scott. But I have 
the best reason to believe, and to know, that he be 
prevented letters being sent to him, by earnes’’ 





requesting his personal friends not to write lee 
_ asking him to give publicity to, his opinions 0?" 
The history of the p! 


compromise measures. 
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r iglature, to write such a letter, is familiar to 
sy within the sound of my voice. But, sir, even 
fl ‘ t 

ane were not so, and there is no doubt of the 
xh of it, Why should any one write to him to 

‘rut - ae @ . . . 

warn his opinion? He has publicly said he will 

. answer them, and that he will write no more 

an . . . . 

suers. 1 will read that extraordinary letter of his, 
eters. * : ; 
insulting to the American people: 

. ; Wasuineton, March 26, 1851. 
Sin: I have received your letter (marked ‘“ confiden- 
ss in which, after committing the error of supposing me 

oF ss fully before the country as the Whig candidate for 

ne Presidency,” you proceed to interrogate me on many 

* ate of grave public interest. 

 oormit me to say, that considering we shall probably 
ee have a Whig candidate forthe Presidency through a 

‘afi nal Convention, and that T cannot be its nominee 

a py the force of the unsolicited partiality of large 
acces of my countrymen ;-— 

= nsidering, also, that if my character or principles be 
- already known, it would now be idle to attempt to sup 
» the deficient information by mere paper professions of 

iedomn and virtue made for the occasion ;— 
ind considering that if { answer your queries, I must go 

» and answer others already before me, as well as the long 
vies that would inevitably follow, to the disgust of the 





: Iwill beg permission to close this acknowledgment ef 
sour letter by subscribing myself, with great respect, your 
pedient servant, oo 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

__— —— Esq., Harrisburg, Penn. 

p,$.—IT must add, that I write and say nothing on public 
subjects which { am unwilling to see published. W.S. 
What a commentary on his present course! 
The idea that General Scott wants an opportunily 
to write is preposterous. His opinions have been 
alled for from one end of the country to the 
other. Four months ago, I earnestly appealed to 
him from my place here to do himself justice, and 
togiveto the public the opinions he expressed 
o private, and it was my wish and expectation 
that he would answer that appeal. It was not too 
late then to have saved himself from the contam- 
ination of his abolition associates, and to have 
reserved the nationality of the Whig party, and 
saved it from ignominious defeat, should he be 
isnominee. If his opinions are really what his 
Southern supporters represent, and if he had been 
true to his tormer character, illustrated in that 
honorable sentiment expressed in his letter to 
Mr. Atkinson, of Virginia, that he would ** prefer 
‘to err on the side of frankness and candor, rather 
‘than by silence to allow a stranger unwittingly to 
‘commit himself to his support,’ and said to the 
public what he is said to declare to all who ap- 
proach him in private on this subject, he might 
have attained the goal of his-ambition. With 
the great mass of the Northern people, opposiiion 
to the compromise does not involve a principle; 
isa measure of policy. The maintenance of these 
measures ‘* in principle and substance” is held by 
the Southern Whigs to be vital, and involving a 
principle to which every question of policy must 
yield. Whiie we prefer, and think it due to our- 
selves to reélect Mr. Fillmore, yet our chief de- 








are isto continue the policy of his Administration, | 


and if General Scott had presented himself to the 
country, as it is said he does privately, as the 
representative of that policy, we in the South 
would have given him our cordial support, and I 
doubt not he would have been triumphantly 
elected. J am sure I speak the sentiments of the 
President, when I say that he would, in such case, 
dave heartily rejoiced at the election of Genera 
Scott, as he would now at the election of any one 
who has publicly avowed, and will run as the 
representative of that principle of which he is so 
worthy an imbodiment. 


ut, sir, General Scott has taken his position; 


ne has chosen his friends and thrown himself into || 


‘we arms of a Northern sectional faction, and he 
must take the consequences of his own voluntary 
act. With his antecedents and attendants, and 
the numerous indiscreet letters he has written, it is 
absurd to suppose that he can be elected Presi- 
dent. My information leads me to think him the 
weakest man who can be nominated, and that it is 
questionable if he can carry any State but Ver- 
mont. It is morally impossible for him to carry 
one Southern State. State conventions in every 


one of them have committed themselves to a policy 


erefuses toavow. Every Southern Whig mem- 
ver of the last House of Rhistesnumatves: except 
‘Wo, pledged himself not to support any man who 
would not commit himself to this policy. Their 


} 
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| on the part of members of the Virginia | 


constituents Rave generally approved their course, 
and if they are honorable men, they are bound to 
oppose the election of General Scott, unless he will 
in the most unequivocal manner publicly commit 
himself to this policy before his nomination. 

Where is the Southern State in which, under 
favorable circumstances, the Whigs will not have 
& warm contest for the ascendency? Kentucky, 
Maryland, and North Carolina have recently 
elected Democratic Governors. Tennessee, with 
every advantage on the side of the Whigs, has 
elected a Whig Governor by but about sixteen 
hundred majority. Is it not, therefore, strange 
thatany man can have the boldness to say that the 
influences against General Scott of which I have 
spoken will not be sufficient to make his defeat cer- 
tain in every one of the States I have gamed? 

Even at the time that it was uncertain what was 
his position, and when it was asserted that he 
would soon make a publicdeclaration satisfactory 
to the South, no Southern State but Delaware ex- 
pressed a willingness to vote for him. 

All the Southern people know of his opinions 
on questions of deepest interest to them at this 
time, is contained in letters published some years 
azo, from one of which, the letter to Mr. Atkin- 
son, 1 have quoted; and to another, his celebrated 
** Canada leiier,’’ written on 29th June, 1849, I 
shall briefly refer. There are other letters, as 
offensive, which I have not now, but which will 
again find the light should General Scott be the 
Whig nominee. This, I say, is all the public 
knows of his opinions; particular indwiduals may 
be more favored. In the last letter | have referred 
to, which is of comparatively late date, he says: 
‘Though epposed to incorporating with us any 
‘district densely peopled with the Mexican race, 
* | should be most happy to fraternize with our North- 
Sern and Northeastern neighbors.’’ Happy to in- 
crease the overgrown power of the North by add- 
ing four or five more free States to the Union! but 
utterly opposed to any Southern acquisition, and to 
the annexation of territory, into which, by possi- 
bility, slaves may be introduced! Verily it is not 
strange that Free-Soilers should be so earnest in 
their efforts to nominate the author of these let- 
ters! His conscience and sense of duty will not 
permit him to write one word to weaken the hold 
he now has on the affections of the enemiesof the 
South, the compromise measures, and the Con- 
stitution of his country; but he sees no violation 
of propriety in writing a formal letter, as he did 
on the 12th of March last, to make his peace with 
the ** foreigners in the United States,’? whom he 
so violently denounced in 1841, when he declared 
himself ** in favor of a total repeal’’ of all our nat- 
uralization laws. ‘To make a bid for the votes of 
the vast foreign population in the United States, 
he could find time and justification to write a let- 
ter, pending the election of delegates to the nom- 
inating convention, but his conscience and sense 
of propriety forbid him to say one word to quiet 
the fears of the Southern people—to relieve him- 
self from the odious position in which he was 
placed by the manner in which his name had been 
associated with the Northern agitators—to remove 
the doubt on the public mind as to his real opin- 
ions and position—and to give to the friends of 
the compromise and the Constitution the influence 
of his illustrious name. Can it be possible 
that a majority of the people of any one South- 
ern State will vote for such a candidate for the 
Presidency? I will not, cannot believe it! They 
have already proved that they will not. With a 
unanimity unprecedented in the political annals of 
the country, they have urged the nomination of a 
Northern man, who has been -tried, and who, 
| divesting himself of all sectionality, has proved 

himself a national conservative, ready to stand 
by the constitutional rights of every section of the 
Confederacy, and resolved to do his duty—noth- | 
ing more—to all. Such a man is the present ex- 
cellerit Chief Magistrate. On the broad platform 
of the policy of his Administration—non-InTER- 
VENTION, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC—we propose to 
| meet our Northern political associates. We can- 
| not depart from-this position; and it is on this | 
basis alone that we can act together. | implore 
my Northern friends to think of this. Those who 
say otherwise are greatly deceived, and will mis- 
lead you. Asa Whig, earnest and true, I appeal 
| to you to save the Whig party. Ours is no sec- 


| my own plan for the 





) 

Ho. or Rers. 
tional platform, as is shown by the fact that our 
choice is fur Mr. Fillmore,a Northern man, 1 


»reference to General Scott, a native of Virginia, 
if is broad enough for the patriotism of Northern 
and Southern men. On it we invite our Norther? 
friends to stand with us, and we will buiid up a 
party, or preserve the true Whig party, to give a 
happy Governmentto our people for years. And, 
sir, if the Southern Whigs stand firm—if they remain 
true to themselves and to the best interests of the 
country—true to those Northern men who have 
been true to them, who have thrown ives 
into the breach, and are now bravely fighting the 
battles of the Constitution—if they d 

there is enough of conservatism and patriotism 
among the men of the North, to rally with us aroun 
the standard of the Constitution, and prevent the 
ormation of sectional parties, against tl 
which the Father of his County y has so solemnly 
warned us. But, sir, if Southern men fulter now, 
if they sacrifice principle, Southern rights, and Con 
stitutional requirements, to what they cal 
icy, ALL 1s Lost. The responsibility for the un 
numbered evils which must flow from this surren 
der to Free-Soil exactions will be theirs, and the 
curses of a betrayed constituency will follow them 
to their graves. I have done, sir. 


th . 
tnemss 


their duty- 


THE PUBLIC LANDS 
SPEECH OF HON, JOHN WELCH 
OF OHIO, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, : 
July 12, 1852 ’ 


Mr. WELCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: Next to President-making, the 
great business of the present Congress 1s the dis 
position of the public lands; the business of the 
next, | venture to predict, will be the protection 
of the labor of the country, by 8 judicious tariff. 
Upon these two subjects, both, in my judgment 
of paramount importance, l have bestow 


’ 
’ 


ed some 


attention, and | propose, if I can have the oppor 
tunity during the present session, to be heard in a 


few words upon each: upon the one, with a view 
to the present action of this House, and upon the 
other, with a view to the future action of the 
ple at the ballot-box. The fate of the public | 
may, possibly, though | hope not, be sealed during 
the present session. Whether the labor of the 
country shall meet with adequate protection at the 
hands of a future Congress, will depend upon the 


character of the members of which the people sha 


evu- 


i 


Dp 
ul 


1s 


~ 


will that it be composed. I shal! not be one of them 
Mr. Speaker; but I confess I feel a strong solici 
tude that a majority of them may see as I see 
upon these two subjects. I think the welfare of 


depend: 


the country, in a great measure, upon the 
manner in which they shall be and ad 
justed. [tis not at ali probable that I can throw 
much light 


settled 


upon either, but l conceive il my duty 


to give my views for what they are worth. I she 
take the present occasion to speak of the publi 


lands. 

That the public lands are not mu h longer 
continue a source of revenue to the Government, 
but are to be disposed of upon some one of the 
new plans brought forward, there seems but littl 
room to doubt. For the entire disposition of them 
there are three schemes: Ist. The present system 
of sales for the purpose of revenue; 2d. To divide 
the lands, or the proceeds of their sales, among 
the States; 3d. To grant them to actual settlers 
free of charge, upon the principles of the home- 
stead bill, which lately passed this House. ‘Three 
several schemes are also proposed for their partial! 
disposition: Ist. To grant alternate sections to 
railroads passing through the lands; 2d. To grant 
to the old States an amount that shall put them on 
an equality with the new States, which have al- 
ready received grants; 3d. To grant them toa lim 
ited class of actual settlers, not numerous enough 
to absorb any considerable part of them, or dimin- 
ish the revenue derived therefrom. 

Mr. Speaker, | am not going into the reasoning 
in detail, for and against these several measures. 
A one hour speech would poorly suffice for such 
a purpose. ee is simply to set forth 

isposition of the public lands; 
to show briefly that it avoids most of the objections 
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brought against others, and attains every good end 
they are expected to accomplish; and to give the 
principal reasons which governed me in voting 
against the scheme denominated ‘‘ the homestead 


bill.” 


is this: First, I would invest, ina productive form, 
a part of them, in aid of the construction of such 
railroads as would increase the value of those re- 
maining to the present value of the whole. I 
would provide, for instance, that the proceeds of 
sales of the public lands, to a certain amount, say 
not exceeding $100,000,000, as they came to hand, 
should be applied to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain named lines of railroads, or parts of railroads, 


My plan for the disposition of the public lands 


The Public Lands—Mr. Welch, of Ohio. 


| 


| you wish to guard against land monopoly, add, if 


now in progress or contemplation, forming, with | 


others already completed, five, six, or more, great 
national thoroughfares. This appropriation I would 
make, not by grant or distribution to the States, 
nor by gift to the roads, but by a loan to the roads, 
or an investment in their stocks. Let the loan or 
investment never exceed say one fourth part of the 
stock actually paid in. If a loan, let it be well 
secured by mortgage on the road, or otherwise, 
and let it remain without interest, or at a low rate 
of interest, until the road should be completed. 
An officer of the Government might be named, or 
a commissioner appointed, to make the invest- 
ment, perhaps with some discretionary powers, 
as to the roads to be selected. You might also 
provide for granting alternate sections, or their 
proceeds, to such roads, or parts of roads, as passed 
through the public lands. These roads could be 
so selected, as to include nearly every one of the 
twenty-odd railroads now before us asking alter- 
nate sections, and so as to be connecting and com- 
pleting links, in lines more than one half of whose 
entire length is already completed. In some in- 
stances the lines are nearly completed; but on each, 
consisting, as they all must, when left to individual 
and State enterprise, of disjointed fragments, there 
are weak places, and wanting links, which, with- 
out the aid of the Government, will endanger, and 
indefinitely deiay the completion of the entire 
work. A comparatively trifling aid to those links, 
in many cases that might be named, would be of 
immense benetit to the whole line, and to the whole 
region of country it passes through. I have made 
some calculation, and I believe that less than 


$75,000,000 would be sufficient, on the plan pro- | 


posed, to aid in the completion of six or seven 
continuous lines, from one extreme of the States 
(California excluded) to the other. The public 


lands are now about 1,400,000,000 of acres. Sixty | 


millions of acres, or about one twentieth part of 
them, would yield the required amount. 

Secondly, the disposition of the proceeds of the 
remaiming public lands I would leave to the future; 
steadily keeping in view the principle, that no 
disposition of them should be made that would 
diminish their aggregate value, as a common fund, 
unless it should inure in some reasonable shape 
to the benefit of all. 

Thirdly. In connection with this, I would make 
some provision for ‘* homesteads’’ for the poor, 
but not for the rich. I would not be particular 
about the form of such a provision, provided it 
was confined to the legitimate object, to wit: to 
enable those to become farmers who are unable to 
buy, and not, as is the object of your ‘* home- 


stead bill,’’? to induce and hire those to become | 


farmers who, though able, are unwilling to buy. 
It should look to a competent provision for the 


unfortunate and destitute, and not to a mere increase | 


of the number of farmers and a diminution of other | 


classes. ‘There are various methods that might be 
adopted for effecting this object. I prefer the plan 
of preémptions. [ would grant to persons settling 
upon the public lands, who were unable to buy land, 
a preémption and right of possession, fora time long 
enough to enable them to make the money from 
the land—say five or ten years. 
period, if the preémptor was still unable to pay, 
and could satisfy the officer that he had been in- 
dustrious, and had been prevented by sickness or 
other misfortune from raising the money, | would 
give him further time, or | would make him a 
ree for the land, or part of it, without pay, if 
‘is misfortune was such as to call for charity. In 


other words, I would give every one who desired 
it,a 1 


title. If more than this can be asked for the ** home- 


At the end of the | 


sent home, and the means of procuring a. 





————— 
less and houseless,’’ I am unable to see why. If 


you pleage, provisions against buying them up in 
large quantities, unless at high prices. 

But [ will not go into detail. Such is my plan: 
Part of the public lands invested in a productive 
form, in such railroads as will be of general bene- 
fit, and increase the value of the remaining public 
lands; the disposition of the remainder to be left 
to the wisdom of the future; and, to every one 
desiring it, a home, with the means of becoming a 
freeholder. 

I will cheerfully vote for the bill under consid- 
eration, because, so far as it goes, it is substantially 
in execution of this plan. It appropriates a part 
of the public lands, twenty-nine millions of acres 
I believe,so the construction of railroads and for 
other public purposes. I have objections to it. I 
think the grant is not large enough. I think the 
selection of the roads and the application of the 
fund, should be left to the General Government, 
and not to the States, so that the public might have 
assurance that the lines of roads would be great 
national thoroughfares, and not local and disjointed 
fragments of roads. I think, also, that the invest- 
ment should be so made as to be productive, there- 
by not diminishing the fund. But a half a loaf is 
better than no bread. The bill is in the right 
direction and upon the right principle, and I shall 
cheerfully support it. 

Now, | submit, Mr. Speaker, that my plan, | 
while it avoids nearly every ground of opposition 
to the various other methods for the disposition of 
the public lands, combines all that is good in either 
ofthem. The objections to the alternate-section sys- 
tem, of local grants for railroads, are, mainly, that 
it is partial and unjust to the old States, and that 
Congress has no power to grant the public lands for 
other than great national purposes. Both these ob- 
jections are avoided by the plan proposed. The 
work proposed will be truly national and general 
in its characterand benefits. ‘These great national 
thoroughfares can be intersected at all points, by 
branch roads running through every part of the 
country. As the wilderness becomes subdued, 
they can be gradually extended westward, to keep | 
pace with the demands of the commerce and busi- | 
ness wants of the country. Even those not di- 
rectly reached and benefited by the roads, will 
have their share of advantage in the interest, or | 
dividends, upon the money invested, and in the 
increased value of the public lands. The whole | 
fund will still remain in the United States. W hat- 
ever of benefit is effected, by adding to the value 
of the public and private lands of the country, and 
stimulating its business, will be a cleargain. How 
much soever any one may gain by the process, no 
onecanlose. The power to make the grant cannot 
be questioned, because the fund will not be dimin- 
ished thereby. It will not bediminished, both be- 
cause it will remain, in the shape of stock, or of | 
money loaned, and, also, because the nineteen 
twentieths of the public lands remaining, as well 
as other real estate, will be vastly enhanced by the 
construction of the roads. Instead of depressing 
the value of real estate, and taking away all value 
and all hope of revenue from the public lands, as 
the homestead bill, and other such measures must 
do, it will have directly the contrary tendency. It 
also avoids the objection to one State holding 
lands in another State or Territory, made to the di- 
vision of the lands among the States. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, | have read the twenty-odd speeches 
made during the present session on the subject of 
the public lands, in vain, to find any serious 
ground of opposition, that is not substantially ob- 
viated by this plan, or any promised good that it 
does not embrace. It will give to the Government | 
the ** revenue ’’ derived from the present system; 


| it will afford to the new States all, and much more 


than they can hope for, from a partial system of 
‘‘ alternate section’ grants: and it will accord to 
the old States that ‘* equality of right,’’ which the 

seek in partial or general distribution of the fue 
or of its proceeds, among the States; it will give 


| to the poor man all he can avail himself of under 


the ‘* homestead bill,’’ and it will still have left in 
store for the country, in the shape of positive ad- 
ditions to the value of real estate, and of stimulus 
to the general business of the country, blessings 
which it will scatter with equal hand upon all. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to enlarge upon | 
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this topic. It is fruitful 


| not obtain the floor while that measure was 
| under discussion; and will, therefore, ay 


| passed through the House in great haste, 
| der the operation of the previous question 


| for or against. It is extremely loose and era, 

| in its language and provisions, and it is not 

now to tell precisely what it means. 

/ably intended by it, to give to everybody. ; 
- ’ 
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and sugvesti a 
must pass to the principal pape tk But | 
taining the floor; which was, to state m 
of opposition to that scheme for the d 
the public lands called the homestead bil! 


IN ob. 
¥ ground 
ISposa! of 
° I could 
direct} y 
ail myself 
I am un- 
ded, 8 it 
© country 


of this opportunity to give my views. 
willing that my vote upon that bill, recor 
is, with the minority, should go to th 
without my reasons. 


The bill, after much amendment, was final 
« A v 


and I ". 


’ whie 
cut off all amendment, and gave no opportur * 


for members to understand what they were yori, : 


, 
4 
MP 


sy 


It was pro; 


and poor, who is the head of a family, and whe 
owns no real estate of any amount or value. 


} hundred and sixty acres, his choice, of the py! 


take away all limitations, and to leave the 


lands; though some provisions in the bill seer », 
nm 
lands open for entry to every one. In either tw 
it is not a bill to assist the poor man. [I will oo 9. 
far as any man to assist the poor. But it has; 
limitation looking to that end. No one is ey. 
cluded but the person who happens, unfortunatly 
to own real estate. No matter if that real estate. 
worth only $10; no matter if the owner is one of 


i ten heirs, who, between them, own only a share 


| for more than its value; no matter if the owner 
| insolvent, and his land under execution for fye 


in real estate; no matter if the purchase money jg 
not paid upon it; no matter if it is under morteave 


is 


times its worth; no matter whether he is rich , 


|| poor, well or sick, bond or free, if he owns real es. 


tate he is condemned to give up his shave in the 
public lands, and see them appropriated to others, 
who may be rich and independent. The man who 
has $10,000 in money, in stocks, in cattle, in steam- 
boats, or in any of the thousand other chattels of 


| which wealth generally consists, can have his one 


hundred and sixty acres; but the poor farmer who 
wishes to change his residence, the mechanic, who 
owns a little shop, and their heirs and assigns, are 
excluded. The bill does not profess to be a bill to 
aid the poor. Nothing of the kind appears in its 
title. What good thing, then, was it designed to 
effect? I am utterly at a loss to conceive. As 
the bill was originally introduced, with a limite 
tion excluding rich men, some object was apparent; 
but as it finally passed without any such limita- 


| tion, the precise good to be effected by it is hard 


| be perceived. 


It styles itself ** a bill to encourage 
agriculture,’? &c. Was ever such a misnomer! 
The Lord deliver us from such ** encouragement” 
to agriculture! It ought to have been entitled, “A 
bill to discourage agriculture;’’ for whatever good 
it may do, | feel confident that one of its ineviteve 


| effects will be to depress and injure the agricultural 


business. 


If I were to attempt to give it alle 


| descriptive of its most probable effects, | would call 


| ing out a boun 


| 


it ** A bill to rob farmers of their share of the pu 
lie domain; to depress the value of farms by taking 
away all value from the public lends; to increase 


| competition among farmers by increasing thet 


number; to destroy their home market by hold- 
to such as forsake other kinds 
of business; and to scatter the farmers sparsey 
over the territory of the country, and render thea 
degraded and dependent.”’ at 
Mr. Speaker, my principal objection to this i! 
is, that it will depress the value of real estate, a” 
do injustice to its owners. By taking away ™ 
price from the public lands and making em, 
like the air and the light, free to every one, * 
priceless to the extent at least of $1 25_per 8" 
you sink the value ofall private lands. You mas’ 
land, as land, of no value beyond the value 0 
improvements upon or around it, or the pecui 
advantages of its location. bai 
If such had been the policy from the beginniss 
—if unimproved lands fad always been without 
price, and the public lands common to all—thert 
would be no injustice in this measure. Buta pst 
of the lands of the country are already in the hands 
of private owners, and have a price to be effected J 
changes in the system of adeninintering or aie 
posing of them. About one third of the eu" 
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main has passed into private hands at prices paid 
fy, The remaining two thirds is the joint 
erty of all. Now, I submit that it is not just 
Ps eee private owners, after receiving their money 
-.4 partof the public domain, to give their un- 
keided interest therein, without their consent, to 
4» other members of the partnership, without at 
«refunding the money they have paid. But 
hp injustice and injury does not stop here. If 
would sell the public lands, and then give 
oat the money, such would be the extent of the 
swey—they would then only be deprived of their 
:» of the common fund. But by the very man- 
of depriving them of it—by giving the lands 
everybody without price—you depress the value 
‘the lands for which they paid their money. 


ij 
| either at a very low price or free of charge, can 


T» cap the climax of injustice, these purchasers and 


, t 


hyir heirs and assignees are the only class you exclude 
tom the benefits of the bill. 
dice’ to all? [ think not. 

Putit is not only unjust to a part; it will be inju- 
vioystoall. It willdepreciatethe country. The act 
-gicidal. Itisa wanton act of self-injury. Ifa 
~ergon sets a low price upon his own property, he 

not expect others to value it highly. If we tell 

» world that the domain of the country is cheap 

valueless, the world will be apt to take us at 

word, and so treat and consider it. Sir, I be- 
eve North America is still worth something. | 
think our **native soil”? hasa value; and I think its 
value has not been destroyed or diminished by the 
fact that we have opened up a respectable little im- 
srovement upon it, and founded at some cost and 
svrifice a respectable government over it. I[f you 
hein now, for the first time, to cheapen and 
giveaway our public lands, I would say as the 
French people said to Louis Philippe: ‘* It’s too 
te.” Butif the giving mania is upon you, and 
you cannot resist it, 1 beg of you, give the lands to 
some object that will increase rather than diminish 
the general value of real estate, and which shall 
not beggar and bankrupt any of the veterans to 
whose labor, valor, and wisdom we are indebted 
for all that makes the public domain valuable. I 
particularly beg of you, do not exclude such from 

benefitof the gift. I would not even have you 
exclude the soldiers of the Mexican war. But 
you do exclude them, as well as those of the late 
war;and at the same time render utterly valueless 
the land upon which their warrants are located. 
The peculiar advantage ofa located forty or eighty acre 
warrant is, that it prevents the holder from doing 
what almost any other person, rich or poor, can do 
under the bill; and that is, from entering one hun- 
dred and sixty acres without a warrant. Those who 
have not yet located had as well surrender their 
warrants; for the bill itself is a warrant to all. I 
take it that the forty and eighty acre warrants will 
all be surrendered. They are like small potatoes 
in Ireland—** of but little account.” 

Land is the principle subject of ownership. Its 
value exceeds that of all the other property of the 
country. Anything, therefore, occurring to change 
is conventional value—its price—must very seri- 

sly affect. the general business and prosperity. 
The same is the case, though ina less lagi, 
with other principal subjects of value and ex- 
change. It is, therefore, the interest of com- 
munity to keep the prices of such things uniform. 

ié more important and valuable the subject, and 
he more generally and largely it enters into and 
‘onstitutes a part of the wealth of the people, 

€more certain will be the convulsion and ruin 
‘Met must follow a depression in its price. A sud- 
ten reduction, for instance, in the prices of the 
“ape articles of agricultural production, as cotton 
of wheat, or of manufacturing productions, as 





Is this ** equal and exact | 


len . ° 
ron or cloths, cannot take place without depress- | 


ing and injuring the general business of the coun- 
uy; which it does by ruining, or greatly injuring, 
ieee of persons in whose hands the article 
care lappens tobe found. Of course, the more 
eae og class, and the more valuable and 
bane ty oh article affected, thegreater and more 
fllow. iy »e the ruin and derangement that will 
ways had. ow, suppose the Government had al- 
- ne Jad on hand an inexhaustible store of wheat, 
, On, iron, or cloths—double the amount held 
*y all her citizens—which she had been in the 


ahi . e > 
‘Oit of selling at uniform and reasonable prices; | 


~ Suppose she should, by a sudden change of 
Polley, bring one of those articles into market, 


\| lands. 
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any one doubt that the effect of such a measure 
would be ruinous upon the country? If wheat 
were offered, without money and without price, 
to all who needed and desired it, how much would 
wheat or flour—or, indeed, the land which pro- 
duces wheat—be worth? I need not answer. 
The wheat would be worth what the merchant 
would get for his goods, selling them in the neigh- 
borhood of a mammoth store where they could 
be had for nothing. It would be worth nothing; 
for who would buy, when the article could be had 
without price? So of the other articles named, 
as well as the material and the labor which pro- 
duced them, and even of the land upon which 
they grow, to some extent. The same is the 
case, only in a higher degree, with real estate. It 
underlies and is the foundation of all valuables. 
While it exceeds all others in value, and in the 
generality of its ownership and use, it, for that 
very reason, exceeds them all in the power and in- 
fluence of its established prices to control those of 
all other species of property, and to affect the 
business of the country. How can I sell my un- 
improved farm for $1 25 per acre, or my improved 
farm for more than the value of its improv ements, 
while it is surrounded by land of the same qual- 
ity, which is offered without price, in quantities to 
supply all demands for actual use? It is impossible. 

The Government isa great land proprietor. She 
is amammoth dealer in lands. She sells more lands 
than allothers. No citizen can compete with her. 
When she raises the price of her lands, the price 
of all wild lands rise with them. And so when 
she puts them down. Of such lands, and indeed 
of all lands, considered as mere land, apart from 
improvements, she has the absolute control of the 
prices. ‘Totake away all value from the Govern- 
ment lands is, therefore, necessarily, to takeaway 
all value from private unimproved lands, and to 
reduce all other lands at least $1 25 per acre. 
In the old States, where land is from $50 to $400 
per acre, the effect will be hardly perceptible. 
The blow will fall heaviest upon the Western 
States, where land is cheap, and mostly unim- 
proved. In Ohio we have 28,000,000 of acres, 
averaging, exclusive of city and town lots, 
about eight dollars per acre. Most of this con- 
sists of lands averaging only from two to four 
dollars per acre. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre on our lands would be thirty-five millions 
of dollars. I say, sir, that the farmers of Ohio 
will be made, to that amount, poorer by the pas- 
sage of this bill. But the worst feature of it is, 
that the loss will fall principally upon small 
farmers, poor farmers; those who have but com- 
menced to improve and open up their lands. In 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the newer States 
and Territories, the blow will fall with still 
greater severity, and upon such as are still less 
able to bear it. 
estate in Ohio depreciated $50,000,000 within 
one year after the passage of this bill. The 
whole West, in my opinion, will be injured by it 
littleless than it would be if you should assess a 
tax upon our lands of $500,000,000. 

Sir, the great body of the population of the 
West is made up of “ poor’’ farmers, whose 
means are all, and often more than all, invested 
in cheap and unimproved lands. I know of no 
class of ** poor”? men, sir, who deserve more 
‘*sympathy,’’ or who are much more numerous. 
Their land is all they can call their own. Take 
that from them, or destroy its market value, and 
they are bankrupt. I warn Western members to 
study well the effect of this measure upon the 
West. Why, sir, the wealth of the West con- 
sists in the value of its lands. All our other 
me ger would but little more than redeem our 
ands from the mortgages and liens upon them. 
It is to our lands alone that we look, and always 
have looked, as a means of raising the necessary 
capital and credit to enable us to carry forward 
the business of the country. Such is always the 
case in a new State. Take away our lands, and 
we are insolvent. Take away the price of our 
real estate, and, in point of wealth, of monetary 
and commercial power, there will be no‘* West.”” 
It will all be ** East.”” | warn Western members 

| to look to the effect of this measure upon their 
| constituents. We in the West, sir, bought our 
They were not given to us. 


I should not be surprised if real | 


e paid | 
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you many hundred millions of dollars for them, 
in money which inured to the benefit ofall. Be- 
side our joint interest in the remaining public 
lands, we have the right, implied in the very act of 
sale to us, to demand that you shall not desfroy 
the price and value of what we bought. If you de- 
prive us of the one, | bee of you, do not also 
destroy the value of the other. 

Mr. Speaker, who are those upon whom the 
injustice of this measure wil! fall with greatest 
severity? They are the pioneer settlers, the re- 
cent purchasers from you, the owners of cheap 
farms, and of cheaper dwellings erected thereon. 
Your public lands are studded all over, and skirted 
all around, with the cornfields and the cabins of 


such. You have their money in your pocket. 


You told them the land was che up at the price 
they paid, and would prove a profitable investment. 
They trusted your word, and paid you the sum 
demanded. How many of such men are there? 
God only knows. ‘They are scattered all over the 
wide W est. Within the last year you have sold 
them some 4,000,000 acres of land, in the last three 
years 10,467,706 acres, and in the last five years 
17,730,96Lacres. Most of this is yet unimproved 

What have you done with the $22,163,701 25 
which you received from them for this land? Will 
you pay it back to them? Will you even expend it 
for the benefit of the land they purchase? Will 
you expend it to improve their rivers and harbors, 
or to build them railroads? No; you do what its 
worse to them than to throw the ‘money into the 
sea—you pocket it at the rate of $8 a day to pay 
you for passing ** homestead’’ humbugs, to cheat 
them out of their rights in lands already sold, in 
order to make political capital for presidential can- 
didates. I thank God that most of these men are 
voters. 1 tell you, Mr. Speaker, they are not a 
class of men to be despised or entirely overlooked, 
either for numbers or for influence. For the last 
fifty years the principal thoroughfares to the W est 
have been lined with them. They have in that 
time increased the population of the Northwest 
Territory alone from 50,000 to 4,500,000, and 
cleared up 23,000,000 acres of land. They are 
the same men who raised upon this land, in 1850, 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 177,000,000 bush- 
els of corn. Such men are not to be despised. 
The most of them are poor; but they will, in the 
end, work their way through, pay for their lands, 
and be independent, if you will only let them alone. 
They arein your power. You can bankrupt them 
while you injure the entire country by such legis- 
lation as this. It is for you to say whether it 
shall be done; but it is for them to say whether 
you shall be called to an account for it. 

" Look at one of these pioneers whom you are 
about to defraud by the passage of this bill. He 
is in the midst of the public lands, settled upon a 
forty or an eighty acre tract, in which he has in- 
vested all he is worth. He has put up a cabin, and 
gone in debt for a plow and a team to cultivate the 
land. He looks to the proceeds of his labor upon 
the land to pay the debt, to procure the necessa- 
ries of life which cannot be grown upon the land, 
and for the means to purchase adjoining lands to 
increase the size of his small farm. He works 
hard, voluntarily submitting to every present pri- 


vation and discomfort, and lives upon hopes of 


future competence and independence; but in comes 
your ** homestead ”’ bill, and all his hopesare blast- 
ed. His little all is gone. His farm is only 
worth the cabin upon it, and will not pay half his 
debts, which, perhaps, are secured by mortgage 
upon the land. He is bankrupt. Hts only con- 
solation is, that he did not own more land and owe 
for ita larger debt. Jeing the **owner of real 
estate,’’ he is entitled to no more under your bill. 
The adjoining lands, on which he had counted for 
additions to his farm, are taken free of cost by 
others—perhaps by those who are rich and inde- 
pendent. 

Take another case—and it is one drawn from 
real life: A farmer in Ohio exchanges his home- 
stead worth $800, the stock upon it worth $200, 
and $300 cash, which he borrows, making 1m all 
$1,300, for a section and a half of wild lands at 
#1 25peracre. He removes West with the inten- 
tion of selling half his wild lands to procure stock 
and to pay the $300 loaned, designing to cultivate 
the other half, so that his two boys, when they 
arrive at manhood, may each have an improved 
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farm. When he arrives, the ‘‘homestead”’ bill 


meets him, and he finds himself in the precise con- 
dition he would have been in had the Ohio farm, 
stock, $300, and all, been sunk by an earthquake. 
His land will not sell for enough to repay the $300 
loaned, and he is bankrupt. 

But we are told, that the loss in value upon wild 
lands wil! fall upon speculators. Never was there 
a grester ‘aletahe. ith surprise, I see this ar- 
gument put forth inalate number of the Vew York 
Tribune. It ought not to go unanswered. The 
editor admits, that ** those who tell us that the 
free homestead bill will destroy the value of 
lands, are not wholly mistaken.”’ He says, it wiil 
‘* really reduce the value of wild lands,’’ but that 
it will not ** destroy the market value of lands ly- 
ing five hundred, or one thousand miles this side;”’ 
or “in Massachusetts,” &c. Now, here is my 
whole argument admitted—there will be a great de- 
preciation of wild lands—a great loss to the West—and 
the only dispute is, upon what class will the loss 
fall? I say, the nine tenths of it will fall upon poor 
men. Even the lands originally bought on specu- 
lation, are mostly now held, in small lots, by 
second-hand purchasers, who have only made par- 
tial payment upon them, and who still owe the 
‘*sneculator”’ twice what they will sell for, when 
they come to be ‘ greatly reduced ’’ in pees? the 
operations of this bill. Even where reside, in 
an old settled part of Ohio, many of our poorer 
class of farmers are in the very condition I here 
describe. If you pass this bill, their land will go 
back to the speculator, and they will forfeit all they 
have paid upon it. A depreciation of only fifty 
cents an acre would in many cases effect this re- 
sult. It will be a poor consolation to them, to 
know that the *‘ speculator’’ has also been de- 
frauded and ruined by the bill. 

But the Tribune says it will put a stop to ** spec- 
ulation’ inlands. Whywillit? Cannot specula- 
tors buy the ** alternate sections,’’ which, the Tri- 
bune says, the bill reserves, and which, it says, 
‘ina few vears’’ will be in demand “at high 
prices?’’? Is not half of the public lands enough 
for speculators? And are not these reserved sec- 
tions the very things to speculatein? It is doubt- 
ful whether the bill reserves any alternate sections. 
I think it does not. The truth is, there is about 
as little of certainty, logic, or grammar in the bill 
as there is of justice or wisdom. Ido not care 
which construction you give it. But I insist that 
the Tribune shall not argue it upon both construc- 
tions at once. On either it is difficult to see how it 
is to prevent ‘* speculation;’’ for there is nothing 
in it to prevent the sale of the land to be entered. 
It iooks to me like a grand scheme for future spec- 
ulation. It may, I grant, break up some present 
speculators; but will it prevent speculation ? Under 
it land will be worth merely the improvement upon 
it. In newly-settled places it will be considered 
as a mere squatter’s claim, and any speculator can 
find enough of the squatters willing and anxious 
to sell fora song. He will buy out the thriftless, 
and hold on for better prices from a better class of 
population. The lands will be bit and slobbered 
all over, very like a feed of corn thrown down to the 
hogs. The speculator will choose the ears that are 
bit the least, as they will be cheapest, though per- 
hans the most valuable—for such farming will not 
add much to the value of land. How, then,is the 
bill to prevent *‘speculation”’’ and * land jobbing?”’ 


|| enough? 


Whether there are reserved sections or not, it will | 


not prevent speculation. 

Another effect of the homestead bill will be to 
destroy the home market of the farmer. It offers a 
high bounty—the highest that could be offered—a 


farm—to all who are not now farmers to become | 


such. Where are these new farmers to come from? 
From the present population of the United States; 
for by the express provisions of the bill it is con- 
fined to them. The owners of real estate are ex- 
cluded. 


They will, therefore, come either from | 


those who are now idle, those who are now farm- | 


ing land which they do not own, or those who are 
engaged in manufacturing and other departments 
of labor than farming, being the conswmers who 
make the home market for the farmer. The idle 
will not go, of course—they are too lazy to work. 
| suppose they will consist in part of each of the 
two latter classes—the rentees, or ferm laborers, 
and the manufacturers—principally the latter. 
Now, is it not as plainas the shining sun, let it be 


~The Public Lands—Mr. Welch, of Ohio. 


whichever class it may, that the effect will be dis- 
astrous tothe farmer? To induce renters, or hired 


laborers upon farms, to rent and occupy new | 


farms, is simply to cultivate more land with the 
same force. Itis to scatter the farmers over more 


in monarchical countries, under an anti-fay 
| tem of legislation. 


territory. Do not all admit that we already cul- l| 


tivate too much ground,and do not cultivate it well 
W hat agriculture needs in this country 
is a higher order of cultivation—more hands to the 
acre—denseness of population, and its civilizing 
and humanizing effects upon the people, and ele- 
vating effects upon the value of the lands and its 
productions. With reference, therefore, to those 
now actually engaged in agriculture, this is simply 
a bill to increase the number and extent of their 
farms, and to scatter them more widely. Will 
any sane man call that a benefit to agriculture, or 
to those engaged in it? I think not. 

The new farmers, however, will come princi- 
pally from the manufacturing and mechanical de- 
partments of labor; and in that event the effects 
will be still more disastrous to the agricultural in- 
terests. The operation will be simply, and in- 
evitably, to increase the number of farmers and di- 
minish the number in the other departments—to 
destroy competition among those who consume, 
and to increase competition among those who sell 
agricultural productions. 
diminution of price for agricultural productions, 
and a consequent further diminution of the price 
of the land itself. I defy any man to escape from 
this dilemma. The new farmers must come from 
one or the other of these two classes. In either 
case it is ruinous to the farming interest. This 1 
ean abundantly prove, even by the paper referred 
to, the Tribune; for, strange as it may seem, it is 
no stranger than true, that in the very next number 
of that paper, succeeding the one which so eulo- 


gized the homestead bill, we have the following in 


an editorial on the tariff: 

‘*The policy which stops the building of new mills, and 
shuts up the old ones, and which converts the artisan from 
a consumer of agricultural products into a competitor for 
their sale, can have no other effect than to scatter the peo- 
ple abroad, and remove them further and further from mar- 
ket.” 

I am glad to find that the editor of this paper, 
in subsequent numbers, is giving way to doubts 
as to whether the form of this bill is the best in 
the world, and falling back on his own old plan of 


| preémptions, which I probably originally got from 


him—for I have been for years a regular reader of 
his cheap and valuable paper. 

A new class of farmers, raising, and offering in 
the glutted markets, undue and ruinous quantities 
of cheap grains, grown upon cheaper lands, will rule 
the prices, and force those of all others down to 
the same ruinous standards. It will be a step to- 
wards making the country exclusively agricultu- 
ral.: Show me such a country—any place, the world 
over—and | will show you a community poor, de- 
graded, and dependent. Show me a place where 
public improvements, manufacturing, and com- 
merce, keep pace with agriculture, and | will show 
you a place where the farmer is respected, intelli- 
gent, and independent. I could name countries, and 
assign causes; but | have not time. The former 
description of farmers are rapidly going out of 
fashion in this country. 
the tariff, railroads, and (the promise of) river and 
harbor improvements, are lifting them out of the 
mire, and placing them upon the rock. Pass this 
bill, and they will relapse again into their former 
character of dependence. Hold out your bounty 
to everybody, to forsake the forge, the spindle, 


The result must be a | 


The American system, | 
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fast elevating the farmer, and if persisted jp asia 
not thwarted by retrograde measures like’ be 
would soon place him in that position of a 
ter and influence to which his occupation ae 
him—a position of respectability and independ. 
ence. 

Sir, even the recipient of the bounty will 
benefited. ‘True, he will have plenty of corp. | 
corn is only valuable to him for the price it bear. 
only valuable as a means to procure shoes fara; 
ture, hats, nails, groceries, taxes, schooline _ 
the thousand other necessaries of life nos Fa 
the farm. ‘The corn will insure him against actu, 
starvation. But that is an evil not known or feared 
in this country. Poverty, and not starvation, is - 
evil to be relieved against. Will his poverty be re. 
lieved? Will his labor yield him more in paly, 
IT answer, No. The labor of the renter now vield 
him the product of the land on which it is bestowed 
less the rent. Under the new system, land har 
ing no price, will command no rent, and its orn. 
ductions will, by an inevitable law of trade. \x 
worth less than they are now, by the amount of 
the rent. The price of common labor, like that of 
everything else, is regulated by the community 
concerned, and kept at an equilibrium. Whe: 
common labor on a farm becomes more profitable 
than in other departments of common labor. » 
rush from those departments to the farm will re. 
duce it back to the common level. When it fulis 
below the common standard, the farm wil] be fo. 
saken, and the price of farm labor restored, |; jg 
a law of trade and of business, having its founda. 
tions in self-interest and self-preservation, which 
prompts the whole community of common labor. 
ers, each for himself, constantly to seek that de. 
partment where labor will yield the most, not in 
amount, nor in necessaries of life, butin value, The 
great mass of common laborers—much the largest 
class of society—are free to choose and to change 
their departments of labor at pleasure. Enough 
of them are constantly in motion, leaving the lower 
and seeking the higher priced departments, to keep 
the price of common labor, as near as practicable, 
the same in each department. Suppose the pres- 
ent price of common labor, of any kind, in a given 
community, to be fifty cents per day, and the price 
of a bushel of corn twenty-five cents, and that one 
day’s labor on a farm will produce three bushels 
of corn—the laborer pays, as a rent, one bushel, 
and has left for his labor two bushels, worth 


NOt be 


8 


th 
he 


| price of a day’s labor—fifty cents. While this 


state of things continues, labor on a farm will be 
worth the same it is in other departments. Now, 
suppose you give the land free of rent; the laborer 
will receive seventy-five cents per day, while labor 
in other departments is only worth fifty cents. 
How long would this inequality be sufieed 
to continue before there would be a rush from ‘he 


| other departments of labor to that of farming, 


which would reduce the value of the three bushels 
of corn from seventy-five cents down to fify 
cents—that is, from twenty-five cents down tosit 
teen cents per bushel? Only long enough for the 
laboring community to learn the fact that seventy- 
five cents per day could be earned. To suppose 
the contrary is to suppose that a laborer will wort 
for fifty cents when he can get seventy-five cerls 
per day. The laborer, then, upon the free fam 
will receive no more in value for his year's |a00 


|, than the present laborer upon a rented farm. His 


and the plane, and to take to the plow, and every- | 


body will be a farmer. All will have grain to sell, | 


and there will beno oneto buy. Widely scattered, 


, and without roads, or the means to build them;—a 
| bushel of wheat for a yard of calico;—any price 


| oceupation of farming was not respectable. 


for anything, provided you will only take your 
pay in corn, or potatoes—twenty-five cenls, in ac- 
tual cash, would cure sore eyes;—some can read 
and write, some cannot;—one newspaper in every 
fiftieth family;—scorched rye for coflee, ‘* sassa- 
fras’’ for tea, and three-legged stools for chairs, 
celera desunt, as the grammarians say—all other 
things wanting;—in a condition of nominal free- 
dom, but of actual serfdom, and dependence. This 


is the very state of things, sir, that begat the long- | 
| standing, but lately-exploded humbug, that the | 


This 


| no value; that is all. 


| wilderness, 


new position wili greatly injure the present owner 
of farras, without benefiting himself. His poverty 
will not be relieved. True, the Jand will turns 
him some of the bare necessaries of life. But 
air, the water, and the light are also necessaries 
life; and yet they have no value. They donot 
lieve poverty. You propose to make land ané 9 
products like the air—useful and necessary, but of 
You relieve no one but te 
absolutely starving—a class not to be found in Ws 
country. You leave the poor man a poor mans 
while you make paupers of many whi are no¥ 
independent. You * do evil,” but not that “ 0° 
may come.” bem 
[ doubt, also, Mr. Speaker, whether it wo 
to the number of freeholders. Any man who 
the courage—for it requires coma +0 go to te 
and hew out a home there, can 40 * 


‘| bill will soon revive that error. It had its origin || now. The preémption laws, and the willing 
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anxiety of private owners to sell on credit, 








‘on, and sufficient time to make and earn the 
ments as they are required; and when paid 
jor, his land is worth more, at least by the amount 
paid. It is money well invested, and which, per- 
haps, would have been squandered, or not earned, || 
if not required to be paid. The bill gives—only | 
tp some, though—the right of possession for five 
years, and at the end of that time, a title to land 
worth only its improvements. The present sys- 
em gives—to all—the right of possession, long 
enough to pay, and in the end a title to land, val- 
gable as land, and worth, at least the price paid, 
more than the improvements, Under the present | 
gystem he also has other advantages—he can sell 
when he pleases, buy when, where, and as much, 
as he pleases; and that, too, without any affida- 
yits, declarations, or restrictions. He buysasa 
freeman, owns as a freeman, and sells as a free- 
‘nan, and not as a pensioner and slave to the Gov- || 
ernment. But to make assurance of a home to 
every one doubly sure, I propose the preémption 
provisions, which I have indicated. With these 
every one who desires it, can be a householder, 
and every one who deserves it, can bea free- 
holder. : 
Sir, the settlement of the public lands cannot || 
be, and ought not to be, forced by any such hot- 
hed system. It is already rapid enough for a 
normal and healthy condition, and growth, of the 
business of the country; and we had better let 
well enough alone. If you desire healthfully 
and safely, to promote their settlement, build 
roads—great thoroughfares—leading from the || 
door of the poor man in your large cities, and by 
the doors of all other poor men, to the public || 
lands, thereby making the lands bargains at $1 25 || 
| 


per acre, and taking away the principal obstacie || 
to their settlement, the cost of emigrating to the || 
West. While you do this, you will at the same || 
time open up a distant market for the settlements, || 
and afford the means, and hold*out the induce- | 
ments, for transportation of the men and ma- M 
chinery, which shall establish a market in their | 
midst. These roads will do more to ‘promote || 
the settlement’’ of the public lands, than all the i 
“free land”’ bills you can pass, and abundantly |) 
more for the settlements; while, instead of depre- ] 
ciating, they will greatly add to the value of || 
lands everywhere. What we need is the old and |) 
tried “American system’’—roads and canals, | 
improvement of rivers and lakes, and the protec- 
tion of labor. If you wish to see a country set- || 
tled under a free land system, look at Mexico, or | 
Canada, or any other countries where such anti- | 
American systems prevail, and you will find, that | 
while there is present most of the evils which I || 
predict from this bill, the settlement of the lands || 
of the country have been tardy in the extreme. || 
In no country on earth has the settlement of the 
public domain been so rapid as in the United 
States, where alone, or almost alone, the system 
of putting a price upon the lands prevails. Let us || 
never forsake it. It cannot now be done without || 
bringing ruin upon the country. 
Mr. Speaker, this is an experiment. Itis onein 
the many “isms’’ of the day. It is agrarian of 
the worst sense; it levels downwards instead of | 
upwards. It creates a new and thriftless class of 
dependent farmers, who, in the end, will degrade || 
all others down to their own level. It is an enter- || 
ing wedge to a system of governmental largesses, H 
vote-buying, and political corruption. It is the | 
rst step in an equal distribution of all property. | 
he next step will be, no more than one hundred | 
and sixty acres to any; the next, an equal division | 
of all real estate; and the last, an equal division 
of all property. It is a part and parcel of Gar- 
rett Smith’s ** national reform” platform—one 
ed and sixty acres to every one; no more than | 
one hundred and sizly acres to any; the land, like the 
ar, free to all. 1t’s plausible in theory, but will | 
never stand the test of practice. It will do for || 
faiticians, but not forthe people. It is European || 
; ism, and not American Republicanism. It 
a exotic, flourishing only in the hot-houses of 
tory and demagogism. 


| lash of presidential aspirants. 


| this bill shall have become a law. 
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Not a petition of the kind upon your 
tables, except a few lately got up in the city of 
New York, and perhaps elsewhere, under the | 
whip-and-spur of editorial dictatorship, and the 
I tell you, sir, you 


mistake the will of the great mass of the peuple } 


on this subject. Nota petition, that | know of, 


is here from the farmers of the broad and mighty || 


West asking any such “ free-land’’ ism at your 


_hands; while your tables groan with their un- 
| heeded memorials for roads, for harbors, for pro- 


tection, and for ‘‘free’’ rivers. Sir, I repeat, | 
thank God that most of the worthy class of citi- 
zens you thus neglect, despise, and defraud— 
the farmers of the West—are voters. You will hear 
from them, Mr. Speaker, at the next election afier | 
They shall not | 
‘shake their gory locks” at me, and say I ‘ did 
1.” 


THE PRESIDENCY—POLITICAL PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. STANLY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tux House or Reeresenrarives, 
June 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Indian Appropriation Bill, Mr. 
CaBeELt, of Florida, having addressed the committee on the | 
state of political parties, the Congressional Caucuses, and 
the Presidency— 

Mr. STANLY obtained the floor. He said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | have heard with a great deal 
of pain the extraordinary speech of my friend 
from Florida, [Mr. Capeti;}] with more pain 
than surprise, for I had seen unmistakabie indi- 
cations that he was coming to this since the third 
of February, when he made that strong anti-Scott | 
speech. I regret to lose my friend from Florida 
out of our ranks, ‘* but parting is such sweet sor- 
row!’’ It is a sweet sorrow—almost as sweet as 
that when Romeo and Juliet said, ‘* Good night 
until to-morrow’’—in getting rid of so trouble- 
some a friend as my friend from Florida [Mr. 
Case tt] is. [Laughter.] God give us a safe de- 
liverance of a few more such! 

Mr. CABELL. You have many more. 

Mr. STANLY. He says we have many more. 
I do not believe it, but the sooner they go the 
better for the Whig party. ~ The sooner they, go 
the better for the Democratic party, for the gen- 
tleman has some good qualities, which | hope 
would infuse into their ranks ingredients bene- 
ficial to them; he would be of great service to 
them. 

Now, my friend from Florida says he is going 
to support no man who will gonsent to ** practice 
a fraud.’? It was ‘too late,’’ on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, when the gentleman made a speech, for 


| General Scott to write anything satisfactory to 


him. I do not understand how it is at all con- 
sistent with the notions of propriety, which have 
always marked the course of my friend from Flor- | 
ida, as an honorable man, that he can speak of | 
General Scott as he did on the eighth page of his 
speech of February 3, and as he has spoken to- 
day—as aman who had done so much for his 
country, so much for the compromise measures. 

On the third of February my friend from Flor- 
ida said of General Scott: 

* No man has ever lived who achieved so much, and 
been so little rewarded or appreciated.” 

He said, further: 


*¢ General Scott individually is entitled to the support of 
all compromise men. I happen to know, during the last 
Congress, the opinions he entertained on these questions. 
Whilst acting Secretary of War, subsequent to the death 
of General Taylor, and previous to the formation of Mr. 
Fillmore’s Cabinet, he exerted his personal influence to 
the utmost to effeet the passage of the compromise meas- 
ures.’? 


At that time the gentleman said, also: 


“ But I. and Northern gentlemen, should know that the 
whole Whig party of the South will demand something 
more clear and determinate. We insist that our candidate 
shall express his opinions to the country, or that the nom 


Transplant it to the || inating convention shall take the responsibility of doing 


open day of actual experiment, and I predict that ‘| a0.” 


“will wither and die. It is-peculiarly anti- West- | 
fn; it 1s anti-land, anti-farmer, anti-tariff, anti-in- | 
improvement, and, in short, anti-American. 
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| 
| 


Now, the gentleman has left out his “‘ or,’’ and 
demands and insists that a platform should be 
erected for General Scottalone. He is determined 
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‘ | Sir, the people are not asking you for any such || now that it is not almost, but altogether * too 
sbandantly enable every such man to obtain pos- || law. 


late’’ for General Scott to express his opinions to 

| thecountry. His‘ personal relations’’ with Gen 
eral Scott were such that ** individually,”’ thegen- 

| tleman said, ** his election would be more accept- 
able to me than that of any other man in this 
country.”” And yet so highly does the gentle- 
man value ** personal relations,”’ he intimates Gen- 
eral Scott is willing to “ practice a fraud” gn the 
cauntry! Some natives of Virginia have odd 
notions of personal. relations. They understand 
them as they do political relations—according to 
the resolutions of 1798-"99. 

Can he say anything more unkind than this of 
Genera! Scott, his friend, whom he knows to be 
honest and upright; who has borne the banner of 
his country since 18]2, through many a hard- 
fought fight, when he (Mr. Caneus.) was a puking 
infant in his nurse’s arms? Who 1s it my friend 
from Florida talks of in this way? A gentleman 
born in the State of which my friend is a native, 

| a Southern man by birth, a man whom the vilest 
| tooth of slander has never injured. Yet he is the 
| one, an infant in his nurse’s arms all the time 
| General Scott was fighting against British bay- 
onets, who intimates that General Scott, a man of 
irreproachable life and personal honor, is now the 
| one willing to ** practice a fraud!’’ I cannot but 
express my surprise. He will vote for no man 
| who conceals his opinions; and the gentleman from 
Florida knows him as well as anv man upon this 
floor, and knows that his opinions have never 
been concealed. He wants a platform, he says, 
not large enough for Maneum, and those by 
whose aid he expects to be elected Vice-President. 
He assails the motives of Mr. Manoum. If we 
may assail the motives of each other, it 1s as easy 
to assail the motives of one as another. I might 
assail the motives of the gentleman from Florda, 
but 1 will not be so unkind and uncharitable as to 
say that he is desirous to lead the little Florida 
party here, and bring down everything to his 
platform, or to bring everything of this elorious 
|; country of ours down to Florida, and have the 
whole fight fought there, the Union party being 
made a third party, and he put in as captain gen- 
| eral of the forces. 

Mr. Manevm is above the reach of any assaulte 
from the honorable gentleman from Florida. He 

| is a man who has long been honored by the con- 
fidence of his native State, as a steady and firm 
Whig, and who has rendered more service of im- 
portance to this country than the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Capecr) can render if he lives thirty- 
six years longrer—which I trust he will, and then 
| he can render good service—if he gets the kinks 
out of him, {laughter,} for he comes from a State 
where the resolutions of 1798-"99 are regarded 
next to the New Testament, and sometimes above 
it. { Laughter. ] 

He speaks of Mr. Maneum’s obje ctionsto Mr 
| Webster, because of Mr. Webster’s advocating 
the compromise resolutions, as | understood him. 
Nothing can be more uncharitable and fanerful. 
Mr. Maneum, as several of his colleagues know, 
has for years preferred General Scott to all others; 
and Mr. Maneum was as earnest a friend of the 
| compromise measures as Mr. Webster or the gen- 
tleman from Florida. It is all a fan y in the gen- 
tleman’s head. He is determined to oppose Gen- 
eral Scott’s election any how. He has said so, 
and has shown through his whole speech, that no 
| matter what Scott may do, he is ** too late’’—and 
if he had spoken before the third of February, it 
would have been too late for my friend from F'lor- 
ida, altogether too late. The Free-Seil editors in 
the North abuse the gentleman from Florida, and 

\| advocate Scoit’s nomination. I sympathize with 
| the gentleman—they have abused me, too. They 
are naughty fellows for abusing him or me. There 

| ig not one of them that has not abused him and 
| that has not abused me. Not one of them. If 
sympathize with him, but many of the Democratic 
papers, in whose ranks he 18 now, abuse him. 
| But if these men see that Scott is going to be 
|| President of the United States, can we keep them 
|| out of our ranks? If they choose to swim upon 
the surface with us, can we say to them, ** Go to 
the d 1, or go to the Democracy, and keep out 
| of our ranks???’ How can we, when our friend 
|| from Florida is going to join some of them—when 
\| he is going to join the gentlemen from New York, 
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{Mr. Kuyxe,] from Connecticut, [Mr. Creve- 
LAND,]} from Ohio, [Mr. TownsHEnD,) and from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Rawrovut?] 

Can you expect us to attack or denounce a man 
who has done so muchas General Scott has done— 
80 much for the compromise measures and the 
country—who is now abused by these Free-Soilers 
and by the New York Evening Post for his support 





ing.) 


olina (Mr. Stranzy] makes an allusion to my letter. 


I avapens the gentleman from North Car- | 


|| There can be no difference between that gentle- | 


of the gompromise measures? And now the gentle- | 


man intimates he is to be in theirrankssoon! He 
says that if the Whig Convention does not adopt 
a platform the Whig party will be severed. Mr. 
Chairman, the W hig party was severed and broken 
into atoms, according to the opinion of half a 
dozen gentlemen, when that little ‘* fillibustering”’ 
took place in the Whig caucus. A very worthy 
gentleman near me, (Mr. ABERCROMBIE,] and a 
Senator from Georgia, {Mr. net sent off 
simultaneously a telegraphic dispatch, that ‘ the 
split was wide and deep’’—very wide and deep— 


and they called on the Union party to stand firm. | 


Where is the Union party now in Georgia and 
Alabama, as far as the Democrats are concerned ? 
Ask the Abolitionists and Secessionists, who built 
the Hallett platform in Baltimore last week. ‘The 
W hig party was broken all to pieces then. It has 
been dissolved fifty times, but it comes to life every 
four years, and very often beats Locofocoism at 
that. It fights harder when dead than when in 
full blast of life, for its conservative principles are 


deeply rooted in the hearts of the yeomanry of the | 


country, in the hearts of the descendants of rev- 
olutionary sires. 

Now, sir, why did not these gentlemen adopta 
slatform in 1848? Why did not my friend from 
‘lorida pass a platform at that time? 

if he consented to run a mum candidate then, can 
he, with any good grace, charge anybody, who 
wants, as he unjustly supposes, to run a mum 
candidate now, with doing the same thing that he 
did in 1848? He never acted a dishonorable part, 
that I have heard of. If he did desire to run a 
candidate without a platform in 1848, he ought 


| never assailed General Taylor. 


man and myself upon the proposition. 
On the contrary, 


| I believe that General Taylor was as honest a 


man as ever lived. But I have stated that I did 
not approve of the course of General Taylor’s 
administration at the period of his death, upon the 


_ subject of these sectional controversies. | believe 
it was under the influence of the Northern wing of | 


his Cabinet, that such a course was pursued; and 


have | 


I have said that he had too much appa 
that subject to desire again, or to permit our affec- | 


tions to run ahead of our judgments. 


The only | 
reason for my interfering is, not to permit an im- | 


pression to be made upon the public mind, by the | 


use which the gentleman from North Carolina 


'{Mr. Sranty] seems to make of an expression 


' Let the reporters write it out so. 


culled from a letter of mine, that I had ever at- 
tempted, or that I was ever capable of attempting, 
to assail the memory of General Taylor. Neither 


'| “finality” itself will not satisfy them. The T 


myself nor any gentleman who was here during | 


the Thirty-first Congress, can fail to know the 
distinction between the compromise measures as 
they were passed, and the non-action policy adopt- 
ed by the members of General Taylor’s Cabinet. 
To one of these, I was opposed; of the other, I 
was the advocate. 
Mr. STANLY. 
helps the 
he said. 


I do not think the explanation 

entleman at all. 
if he writes it so, 1 stand upon that. 
I hope I will 


not be interrupted any more, as | have very much 


Why, sir, | 
|| he had not time to be interrupted. 
said so when I commenced. 


to find some charity for those who follow in his | 2 ; 
|| but that he placed himself under bad and improper 


footsteps, and are influenced by the same motives 
and reasons that influenced him then. The gen- 


tleman says of his friend: ‘* He [General Scott] | 
allows himself to be led on by F'ree-Soilers, his | 


principles in the pocket of Sewarp!’’ Could any || 


enemy of General Scott go further than this? 
What the gentleman means by this, I do not un- 
derstand; but GovernorSewarp has as many of the 


principles of the gentleman from Florida in his | 


pocket as he has of General Scott. And this is 


the man for whom he has a high respect, as he said | 
he had in his speech of the 3d of March !—the man | 


who put his principles in Sewarn’s breeches | 


pockets! Scott under Sewarp’s influence! Why, 
of all the things in this world, it is the very last 
thing, that any gentleman who knows General 
Scott would suppose—General Scott, who has 
talked in season and out of season, and whom 
the New York Evening Post assails for helping 
to pass this ‘* infernal fugitive law,’’ as Abolition- 
ists call it. 

Why, sir, when we have to deny such charges 
as that, we might as well give up, and let them 
make out General Scott a negro, an alligator, a 
Democrat, an Abolitionist, or what else they please. 
There is no telling what he may come to when 
they accuse him of a thing like that. 

But the gentleman from Florida, like the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsnaut,] not con- 


tent with assailing General Scott in his speeches | 


and addresses, assaile General Taylor’s admin- 
istration too. The honest old hero, in his grave,— 


to say. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cas- 


ELL) said, in the beginning of his speech, that | 


I wish I had 
say so now. 
I think the gentleman from Kentucky now ad- 


He said what | stated | 


| mits virtually what I charged him with saying of | 


-ated, no platform is wanted. 


, and his corporal’s guard. 


with all his country’s wishes blest,—is not spared |, 


from unkind innuendo. He was not true to the 
South, accordin 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsuaru.] He was under 
a malign influence, according to the gentleman 
from Florida, [Mr. Capexe. 
eral Taylor’s) friend up to the hour of his death, 
as I understood the gentleman this morning. He 
has not shown himself, this morning, his friend 
after his death. These gentlemen have a most ex- 
traordinary way of testifying respect for the liv- 
ing, or forthe memory of the dead. If they would 
be generous and magnanimous foes, it would be 
betterto have their hostility than to be honored 
with their regard. 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, (interrupt- 


to the letter of the gentleman | 


He was his (Gen- | 


| put somebody else upon it. 


General Taylor. Let his letter, which was pub- 
lished with commendation in the Union newspa- 
per, speak for itself. The gentleman from Florida 
said General Taylor was a good sort of a man, 


influence. These gentlemen from Kentucky and 
Florida seem to agree in their opinions of General 
Scott and General Taylor. ‘The ‘* Northern 
wing’’ had charge of one, and Sewarp has the 
principles of the other; that General Scott isa 
good enough soldier, but, however, all ‘* fuss and 
feathers,’’ and weak enough in the upper story to 
be under the influence of Billy Sewarp. 
that is friendship! If so, ‘‘ what is friendship 
butaname?’’ If that is the way gentlemen stand 
by their friends, Heaven deliver us from such 
friendship! 


The gentleman from Florida said that General | 
Taylor was surrounded by baneful influence,—the | 


same that he now fears,—and he goes on to talk of 
what he fears. He wants a “stronger” pledge 
from General Scott than from any one else. In- 
deed ! 


adopts, the gentleman from Florida will not be 


satisfied, for he wants more from Scott than from | 


anybody else. We are to go into a Whig Con- 
vention, not to agree upon a platform, unless one 
man is to benominated. If his favorite is nomin- 
If a majority of 
the Whig party nominated his “ friend,’’? known 
to be a compromise man, he wants a stronger 
platform and a stronger declaration—the Conven- 
tion is to builda platform not for Scott, but a plat- 
form for my friend from Florida, [Mr. Case.t,] 
Is that what he wants? 
That is the game to beplayed. They cannot give 
Scott a national platform to fight upon like any- 
body else; and if he be nominated, they have 
come to the determination to secede, fillibuster, and 
We cannot go into 
that. That is a game—heads, | win; tails, you 
lose;—a game which gives the control to the 
gentleman from Florida and his seceders, in any 
event, of the Convention. That is a game, ema- 


| nate it from North, South, East, or West, | would 


not go into. I would not take such helpers, and 
sit alongside of such men. I would rather take 
Hallett to my bosom, and let him fix the resolu- 
tions. I would rather take the Baltimore platform, 
Buffalo platform, Hallett’s platform, and such 
other humbugs, than to go into the Convention, 


That is | 
the sum and substance of what they stated. Yet, | 


No matter what platform the Convention | 
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| as the child—whose father must have 


| remains a law, but he wishes Scott to « 
| forward and swear that he will maintain jt 


them, if that is not making a foolality of a § 
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and surrender my discretion and judgment in th 
way. Some of the letter-writers deny Seo " 
platform, the gentleman says. What dothey , : 
deny, and what do they not say? Js wd _ 
any other public man, to be condemned for ns tl 
the letter-writers say? What is to become of “ 
gentleman and myself, if that is the rule? _ 
The gentleman comments upon an eXpressi 
of Mr. Maneum’s—that General Scott wi!) tenis 
maintain the law, while itis a law—as Siieeht 
and unsatisfactory. The gentleman wants eon 
thing new—no earthly power can give the matin 
man a platform satisfactory to him, and those 
who will not be pleased. They areas remarkable 
r been a 9g 
and ’99 man—who ate his cake, and then cried 
for it. What will satisfy those gentlemen? he 


ne 
te 
8 it 
me 


: fle 
it ceases to be a law! [Laughter.] | will ex 


of my friend from Florida, and those who think 
as he does, without intending any disrespect to 


tleman from Florida will not be content, th g 
fugitive law should be maintained as long a 


 s nal- 
If it is not, I do not know what it js 


ity? 

SLeiabhheis! They desire the law to be maip. 
tained after Maryland herself desires it to jp 
amended. Now, sir, I have gone the finality 
pretty strong. I stuck up to it, but I confess 
when I see Southern States—when I see Mary. 
land wants it amended, I think it becomes South. 
ern men 

Mr. WALSH. There is a representation made 
of the action of Maryland, which does her injus- 
tice. I ask the gentleman to yield a moment. 

Mr.STANLY. Icannot. I take it for granted 
that the gentleman will correct the statement with 
regard to Maryland hereafter, if I am incorrect, 
I refer to what | have seen in several newspapers; 
I have not time to yield now. If the Southerp 
States, especially Maryland, wanted it amended, 
I do not see how you are going to restrain the 
wishes of the Maryland people from being carried 
out. I will be reluctant to commit myself toa 
finality of that sort. I wilt not discuss that fur- 
ther. ‘* Kellogg is to be in the Convention,” 
the gentleman says. They removed Marshall, 
Knowlton, and the editor of the Boston Times, 
and all that crowd referred to in the speech of 
my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Cutiom.] | 
will not mention names—but men of that sort go 
with you. Kellogg is as good as any of those 
chaps—l beg pardon—those men like Hallett. 
Kellogg cannot be worse than those who have 
nominated Pierce and King—(Hallett, Rantoul, 
Preston King, and others.} If the gentleman 
leaves us and joins them, can he feel comfortable 
in that crowd? When they denounce Fillmore 
as an Abolitionist, and the gentleman from Filor- 
ida as an Abolitionist, under the influence of the 
‘‘Northern wing,’? can he support Hallett’s 
nominee, or his friend General Scott, who was 0 
true a compromise man? 

The gentleman says no man can deny General 
Scott is controlled by Sewarp and his followers. 
I confess my amazement at such a charge. — I deny 
it; every man who knows General Scott will deny 
it. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wan} 
rose and denied it. I fear every one who will no! 
write whenever the gentleman from Florida and 
his clique demand it, is to be forthwith charged 





as being controlled by Sewarp. ‘‘ Florida friend- 


ship”’ will hereafter be a proverb. 

The gentleman says, when he asks why General 
Scott has not written letters, the answer he receives 
is, “* policy, policy!” Heasks the question, Wliy 
did not Scott answer? Heanswers his own questiol 
by saying, ‘‘ policy, policy?’ I said, because his 
own sense of honor and of riage | demand of 
him to pursue the éourse he has. The gentleman 
says it is ‘‘policy.”” That is not the answer of 
General Scott. e is personally and politically @ 
friend of Mr. Fillmore’s. Regard for the Pres 
dent, as well as proper respect for his own office, 
forbid him to be proclaiming himself a candidate, 
especially while s0 many of his countrymen ¢& 
sired Mr. Fillmore’s nomination. He may havé 
been more fastidious than was prudent had he 
regarded policy. I think he has been; but his 
motives were honorable. His opinions have bee" 
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|| hearts of the people of the United States—of Ohio, 


|| New York, and Pennsylvania, especially. And, 
|| in the whole Southern country he was honored as 
|| a gentleman above reproach, long before Mr. Fill- 
|| more attained the distinction of the Presidency, 
which he has exercised with honor and credit to 
himself. I have rejoiced in it, and have given him 
|| credit for iteverywhere. Scott attained distinction 
| long before Mr. Fillmore became the President. He 
was contended for in 1840 in the W hig Convention. 
He was pressed in 1844, and he was pressed in 
1848 for the Presidency; and it is not because 
some of the Northern people like Fillmore less, 
but because they like Scott more. Grandchildren 
| vote for him in New York, whose grandfathers 
fell by his side, and whose wounded bodies were 
taken up and carried to a place of safety by his 
direction and care. Mothers tell their sons that 
he was the favorite of their fathers before Mr. 
Fillmore attained to manhood. It does not follow 
that they who are for General Scott, knowing him 
| to be true to his country and true to the compro- 
mise measures, turn their backs upon Mr. Fill- 
more and Mr. Webster. We,in North Carolina, 
preferred Fillmore; everybody favored him, and 
he became more popular when he took Webster 
in his Cabinet, after the delivery of his March 
speech. If he is not nominated it will be no fault 
of theirs. They thanked him for putting Mr. 
Webster, with a distinguished son of North Caro- 
lina, in his Cabinet. They neither turn their backs 
upon Fillmore nor Webster. It would be as fair 
to say the gentleman from Florida “ turns his 
back’? on Mr. Webster, because he prefers Mr. 
Fillmore. 

Why, my friend from Florida says that General 
Scott could be elected, if he had written a letter 
some time ago. This is the fillibuster logic. Gen- 
eral Scott was perfectly sound until he refused to 

| write a letter, and his soundness was never sus- 
pected until that remarkable hour! He then ceased 
to be sound. That is the logic—is it? Here isa 
man who is truly irreproachable and unexception- 


sxpressed without secrecy to all men who have 
saversed With him. The New York Evening 
Post, an Abolition paper, charges him with boast- 
ing that it was his influence that passed the 
«odious fugitive law.’’ When the Convention 
calls upon him, he will answer. If he does not, 
shen I agree, with the able speech of my colleague, 
‘Mr. OurLaw,] made the other day—if he refuses 
fo answer—consenting to be a mum candidate— 
he will not get my support. But as to going with 
my friend from Florida, I beg to be excused. I 
cannot go that any how. I cannot go the Pierce 
iatform. I cannot go the humbugs. I cannot 
the agitation of the slavery question with these 
who want to make nothing but agitation out | 
of it. Inno possible event will I go there this | 
side of the grave. What is to become of me after 
that | do not know; but I hope for better things {| 
than the gentleman from Florida points out in this | 
world. [Laughter.] ; 

Well, sir, ‘* Keliogg will be restored,”’ the gen- 
deman says. He says this without any author- 
ity, and only that he may injure his friend by 
his unfair suspicions. Suppose the Convention 
then adopt a platform sustaining my friend from | 
Florida, will it make General Scott sound? Not 
at all. Suppose the platform is a Florida platform, 
making the finality a higher law after it ceases to 
bea’law, and then General Scott accepts it, will that 
satisfy the gentleman? Not at all. The gentle- 
man cannot be satisfied by anything he does. 
But Governor Johnston is to come from Pennsy!l- 
yvania to the Convention. Governor Johnston! 
the man who was acandidate for Governor during 
October of last year, for whom the Pennsylvanian 
newspaper stated I was going to make speeches, 
or that } had made some. When called upon, [ | 
declined, and stated that if I were requested to 
speak at all, I would on against Governor 
Johnston. I felt greatly hurt at the charge in the 
Pennsylvanian, until I found out who was its | 
editor. I found out since that time a man ‘may 
smile and smile and be a’’—letter-writer. I found 
no further fault with any charges in the Pennsyl- 
yanian about Governor tehnaen afterwards. No 
one can condemn the conduct of Governor John- 
ston more thanI do. It was altogether outrageous 
and inexcusable; and he was defeated by Whigs, 
on account of this conduct, as he deserved to have 
been. But there are other Governor Johnstons 
besides Governor Johnston of Pennsylvania, into 
whose good embrace my friend from Florida may’ | 
be brought. Governor Johnson, of Virginia, 
did an outrage much stronger than Governor John- 
ston of Pennsylvania did, bad as that was. Look 
atthe public meetings in Virginia, called by the 
indignation of her citizens of both parties! Look | 
at his pardoning a negro criminal under the sen- 
tence of death the other day! Is not his act 
worse than that of Governor Johnston of Pennsy]- | 
vania? So that for a Whig Johnston there is a | 
Democratic Johnson. I would as soon take my , 
lot with Johnston of Pennsylvania, as with Johnson | 
of Virginia, if what I have heard is correct. The 


go 


mel}, 


| Southern State, honored with the friendship of the 
| gentleman from Florida, who has said to all—to 

Free-Soilers, to Whigs, to Democrats, that he was 
| an advocate of the compromise measures—never 

urged secrecy to any man—he is worthy of all 
| confidence, siielith--penntentienabia, until the 
time he said he would not write electioneering 
letters ! 

Mr. Chairman, what Cray did, and Cass ap- 
proved, cannot be wrong. What these gentlemen 
| said about writing letters was right. Mr. CLray— 
a name I never mention without emotions of grati- 
tude for his most exalted public services, and de- 
servedly does he now enjoy the respect of all good 
men of all parties—was a candidate in 1844. I 
preferred him then to all the world, and were he 
in good health, | would prefer him to all other aspi- 
rants now. Mr. Cray, in 1844, after unfortunately 
writing a little too much, took the ground, that he 
would not write any more letters. General Cass, 
gentleman from Florida will get nothing upon that | in 1848, published his celebrated letter that no one 
a. Well, he finds fault with some persons— || understands. I hope we will understand it now. 
Mr. Maneum and others—for turning their backs || 1 hope a good many more will than did before, 
on Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster. I had never || since his race seems to have been run. He took 
heard before of the Southern Whigs turning their || the ground there, that he would write no further 
backs upon either—nothing like it. | for the public eye. Mr. Polk, in 1844, was called 

I have stated everywhere, to all persons, and || upon for his opinions, and he refused to answer. 
upon all occasions, that Mr. Fillmore was my first || A public meeting was held, according to my recol- 
choice, and the first choice of my people for the || lection, which he treated with contempt, and he 
Presidency. If I had the casting vote in the Na- || would not answer any questions. How is it, 
tional Convention for the Presidency, I would give || these gentlemen were left to decide for themselves 
ittohim. I indorse all that my colleague [Mr. || when and how to writeyand General Scott, of all 
OvTLaw] has said, better than I could, in his praise. || mankind, is said to be unsound, by gentlemen who 
He deserves it all. I have known him too long || have the highest respect and regard for him, be- 
not to respect him much more than his recent || cause he will not write letters? Why should not 
friends. Is it abandoning him to say that we will || Clay, and Cass, and Polk have been deemed un- 
not have any one else? Is there but one man in |! sound, also, for having refused to write? 
the Whig party fit to be President of the United || Let us see what that Convention does. If they 
States ? || nominate Fillmore, or Webster, I shall go along 

“ When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, with the gentleman from Florida, not exactly 

That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ?%} shoulder to shoulder, but with a sort of distrust. 

Are we called upon, in preferring Mr. Fillmore, || [ have not now the same confidence in him I had, 
to denounce every one else? Is that the Florida | Iconfess. I will go on, however,andtry. I can- 
platform my friend is to put upon us? If so, I || not gothe Florida policy. I cannot go all my friend 
cannot go it. General Scott was popular for the || from Florida wants. We begin—if we pursue his 
Presidency of the United States before Mr. Fill- || recommendation in the Convention—by an insult 
more was brought forward for that high place. | to General Scott. Hecomes there to make a plat- 
General Scott had a strong hold upon the || form to insult him, and he comes to cast a stigma 
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able, without stain on his character, a native of a | 
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upon him; and, if he has any part of the spirit | 
think he has, though he was born in Virginia, and 
came from the same State as my friend from Flor- 
ida, he will trample in the dust, as an honorable 
man, the insulting proposition of those who have 
such ‘‘ friendship”? for him as the gentleman from 
Florida has. I think I can puta case in which 
my friend from Florida might support General 
Scout: Suppose we nominate a Vice President 
from North Carolina, whom so many public meet- 
ings have recommended, could the gentleman sup- 
port that ticket? We shall have no difficulty, if 
we pursue the plain path of duty to our whole 
country. If we have not as many as thirteen, we 
| have more than three, whom the people of this 
country can trust to administer Executive duties, 

Now, sir, so much only can I say in answer to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Florida. I 
wish to say a little upon another matter in the 
brief hour allowed me. Now, sir, | wish to say 
a little on platforms. Sir, they are humbugs, es- 
pecially when made by conventions, as my friend 
from Florida said in his speech on the 30th of 
February, that adopt ** unmeaning and double- 
faced resolutions of ’48, even though the equally- 
well defined resolutions of "98 may be added.”’ | 
hope I shall not live to see the hour when the 
W hig party begin to adopt such platforms. If it 
hurts my friend from Georgia |Mr. Toomss] I 
cannot help it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You have not hurt me in the 
least by anything you have said. I have been 
rather pleased than otherwise. 

Mr. STANLY. I am glad to hear you are 

| pleased. Some gentleman near me expressed dis- 
sent. [ was mistaken in supposing it was the gen- 


|| tleman from Georgia. 


We had platforms shortly after I came first to 
Congress. We had Congressional platforms. 
We have had the Democratic party dodging upon 
the subject of slavery since the first hour I took a 
seat upon this floor. The Atherton resolutions 
were a part of the platform; resolutions concocted 
by Nullifiers, Disunionists, and Abolitionists. 
Who sustained them? You will find that Martin 
Van Buren was the godfather, if not the father of 
them. What has become of him and his platform, 
and where has he gone? He and his followers in 
New York, [Preston Kine and others,} now sup- 

| porting Pierce and King. We had Tappan, of 
Ohio, here, who said that he would subscribe 
money to furnish powder and shot to kill Virginia 
men, women, and children, in case of an insurrec- 
tion and war. When it was charged on this floor 
that he had made some such declaration, Mr. 
W e_Lter—then from Ohio, now Senator from Cal- 
ifornia—tried to deny it, and said that Tappan was 

| as much opposed to ** modern abolition” as any- 
body in Congress. ‘Modern abolition!” And 
then Tappan, to keep up the game, made a speech, 
on presenting an abolition petition, and was forth- 
with regarded as a friend of the South, and a sup- 
porter of platforms! 

These are the men—Tappan, Van Buren, Hal- 
leit, and others—who stand upon your platforms. 
They stood on the platform of 1848. B. F. Hallett 
was the chairman of the committee who reported 
the resolutions of *48—the same man whio had 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rawroun} 
kicked out of the Democratic Convention, because 
he would not disgrace himself by promising, in 
| advance, to support any platform that might be 
| made, and because he had brought to light the 
| fact of Hallett’s reporting abolition resolutions at 
an anti-slavery meeting in Massachusetts. Hal- 
lett—the ** soldier of fortune,’’ he is called in 
Massachusetts—has written one of the funniest 
pamphlets I have seen—I wish I had an hour to 
devote to it—especially where he is so affecting in 
| his appeals to his Democratic brethren, to sustain 
| * good fellowship, unquestioned faith and fidelity, 
and firm brotherhood’’ among each other! Amus- 
| ing letters, indeed, are the ‘* Three Lettersof B.F. 
Hallett to Colonel C. G. Greene, editor of the 
Boston Post.”’ Brotherhood with Hallett! [Laugh- 
| ter.] ‘‘Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us’’ 
| from that brotherhood! God forbid that we should 
| get into it! Give me Johnston, of Pennsylvania, 
instead of Johnson, of Virginia—the Kelloggs in- 
| stead of the Halletts—the Sewards instead of the 
| Rantouls and Floyds. As far as I can help it, I 
| will have no ‘* brotherhood or good fellowship"’ 
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with any of them. If I must choose, I would || ‘tee on resolutions, and reported by him to a || tions of the Springfield Convention! Ang in he = 
rather eridure those who will aid us in giving pro- || ‘ Democratic State convention, holden in Spring- || three letters he answers the charge of his Stee ron 
tection to American industry, and in improving || ‘field, September 19th, 1849!” « He brought || an Abolitionist in 1849, by giving copies of = peer 
our rivers and harbors, and to the old States, | them in his pocket, all cut and dried,’’ says the | rious resolutions, in other years, in which he w brit res 
some share of the public lands. I will vote for || editor of The Bay State. The editor is reply- || opposed to abolition—only roving that a oor Ml Fi 
the bill advocated by my friend from Michigan, || ing to a letter addressed by Mr. Hallett to a gen- | may be in Democratic “ brotherhood” on the Bal. ( pe 
72 -~ . 7 ‘er ‘ . . ° . = \. ‘ 
[Mr. Srvart,] because I like these improvements || tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Thompson,) and pub- || timore platform with Secessionists in Baltimore rte ' 
in the first place, and because he afforded me the || lished in the Union. The gentleman from Virginia || and on the Springfield platform with Abolitionists The d 
opportunity to make this short personal expla- || was probably selected as the medium of commu- || in Springfield. aa : 
nation. Coughton.) nication, on account of his well-known opinions ] have much more material before me relating oe” 
ere is Mr. Hallett’s pamphlet—the “‘ Three || in former times on the subject of slavery. The || to Mr. Hallett, but I will not use it at pr 4 ay: 
; . a oe. y A's present, | atfort 
Letters to Colonel Greene. In this pamphlet, he || same gentleman is also the biographer of our || may do so hereafter, if it becomes necessary, He joes th 
charges that General Harrison waselected in 1840, || Speaker; but in my printed remarks I will allow || is one of those now busily engaged in endeavoring f there 
“by a successful fraud, in making him pass as an || the editor to speak for himself. to create sectional discord In our country, He is : what t 
Abolitionist in the North, and a firm supporter of Extract from The Bay State, a Democratic paper | one of the peculiar friends of the South | assailine ents | 
slavery at the South.”” He also says there is a || published at Lynn: | the best men in the country, living and dead, He eh 
‘*movement at the South, headed by Senator Man- “ There are in the above quotations several direct false- || called the late Convention to order as chairman of ion, fi 
ecm, of North Carolina, to run General Scott as || hoods. We can call them by no milder name. | the Democratic Central Committee; he drafted the § und 
a non-committal candidate.”’ Then he alleges, PS ddim fremragt te ar ppenriee ie merged — resolutions of the Baltimore platform in 1848; ang oe ; 
e = 2 allett wrote ther solicited, $ P yas : . ; wi 
that the ** whole Democracy at the North mean to |) diyected to report them just as he had prepared them. He || #8, after his course has been exposed, continued Chairt 
abide by the compromises, and stand where they | brought them in his pocket, all cut and dried. The charge | by the Democratic party as one of the National offered 
have stood upon the Baltimore platform.” We || against Mr. RANTOUL, that he ‘quoted an ISOLATED || Democratic Committee. It isto such men as theae Th 
hall sently how they stand that plat- , PART OF A RESOLUTION,” Mr. Hallett knew to be || that Mr. Pierce owes his nomination. They} rd 
— — oro y now they stand on that pia false when he made it. Mr. Ranrovun quoted two resolu- | b Ilo d f - ith § rs a2. ave olutiol 
form—if they stand as he does. tions, and would, undoubtedly, have quoted the remainder || Deen allowed to fraternize with Southern Seceg. they a 
These letters, be it remembered, are written in || if he had had them; and Mr. Hallett’s glaring inconsist- || Slonists and Democrats, and have directed their ith 
ae te th sh of the gentle n from Mas- || ©"¢Y would have appeured the stronger. | counsels. w is 
GNeWss LO the Speccn OF the Fenueman trom vat “The following are the resolutions touching slavery, |! Sach men can always find evidence of h — 
sachusetts, [Mr. Rawrovut,] made in this House written by Mr. Hallett, and adupted by the convention : ae Ab liti Th have « Se as em 
on March 9th, 1852. He was defending the co- “*1. Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in every || re to Abolition. | hey have ‘ two systems.” symp 
ition in Massachusetts between the Democrats || form and color, and in favor of freedom and Free soit || Lhe eat Southern dirt,’’ in the language of the 
alition i ssa om : hey 
and Abolitionists He says the coalition was WHEREVER MAN LIVES THROUGHOUT GOD’S HFRITAGE. |} gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rayrovt,) her 
; ¥ . d . ~ : ‘-*2. Resolved, ‘That by common law and common sense, in Baltimore, and in Sprinefield hi . ot 
formed in 1849. In 1850, and in 1851 they suc- |) a, wei! as by the decision of the Supreme Court of the | d | vine Semen drum 
ceeded; ‘‘the first timea failure, the lasttwo times |) United States, (in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16th Peters,) | MED, opposed to slavery in every form and color, from 
successful,’ The gentleman from Massachusetts || ‘ the state of slavery is a mere municipal regulation, found- || ‘and in favor of freedom and free soil, wherever it pla 
in that speech said what I have before me, which ed a and pny to the verge of the territorial law,’ that || man lives, throughout God’s heritage.” The aa 
ee ee z is, the limits of the State creating it. Oi . j 
1 will print, and cannot, for want of time, read. ‘++3. Resolved, therefore, Thatas slavery does not exist || aaa a free a nth ee ve nee States, “ Go 
It is as follows: by any municipal law in the new Territories, and Congress id ever Seward, or Ketlose, or Johnston of to th 
‘* Now, before the coalition was made, of course those has no power to institute it; the local laws of any State au- | Pennsylvania, I ask my friend from Florida, 0 jeter 
, before the co: yas made -ourse t ; ery ay > her . i i i 
Democrats who came the nearest to the peculiar opinions pee eer aa erear’ 5S SUREPOS See, He Sone further than this? Tconcur entirely with the Dem- we K 
a : . slavery exist there but by a local law of the Territories sane- ~ . : for the Vice P Sh , 
of the Free Soilers had no difficulty, and feltnorepuguance. || tigned by Congress, or the legislative act of a State in its || OCTAUC Nominee ae ce  reaiwency, (Mr. cant 
The repugnante must have been on the part of those WhO | oo oreion capacity , * , | Kine,) when he wrote that ‘‘a large portion of the ani 
. . > a a > , ~~ =" uf ‘ iI = 
Saeavie ieeetane We aaeaeemadmt anion mee ‘**4. Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of || former Democracy of the North lend themselves T 
N . » res ns re slavery \ -e Te » in fav ‘the ‘ise of y f - i i 
a ported by the honorable Benjamin F. Hallett, September || “@Very 1 tree I" rritories, and in favor of the exercise of all || ¢ to the advocacy of Free-Soil doctrines, and make Mr 
ry : Z coustitutional and necessary means to restrict it to the lim- || «¢ h tl 
ay 19th, 1849, the week the coalition was formed ; and gentle- || |... tek ite 6 te ° common cause with the unprincipled, and the 
, ; its Within which it does or may exist by the local laws of : . : ; does 
# men will see how far Mr. Hallett and those who thought | the States; but, j} infamous agitators and abolitionists.’’ He prob- Plo 
i Se enema dioaaielaame —_ Stmcstamie — ee. Resolved, That these sentiments are so universal at |; ably referred to Mr. Van Buren, Hallett, and part 
‘| the resolutions reported by Mr. Hallett: a ; the North as to belong to no party, being held incommon || others. The ‘‘ former Democracy,” old fogies, I ano 
ns, ; ee as ‘ ines * ite by all wmen north of a sectional line, while they are repudi- } h ferred i 
© * Resolved, ‘That we are oppo ed toslavery in any form nied. by most.wnen south of that line: 1 theref the suppose, to whom he referred, are now on the mat 
‘and color, and in favor of freedom AND FREE SOIL || U'ANNOT BE MADE A NATIONAL PARTY TEST. platform with him h 
: Ses es 8 : he Be adil ’ , JANT me MS A Ni NAL Pi . . . . e2 sa tne 
‘wherever man lives throughout God's heritage.’ | _ “Mr. Ranrouc quoted the first and fourth resolutions. || Now, sir, whatever may be said in condemna- 
* That is one of the resolutions; here is another: l! Now. what is the tof eact { all of then? Did |! ¢ ’ ? ‘ a c00 
“6 Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension of ae ok ti ae : ber a ) es a = aa 2 sae tion of the abominable opinions of the gentleman 200 
: . : : . Nir. NTOU ote s A ons’ NO, : : 
‘slavery to free ‘V'erritories, and in favor of the exercise of Nor did a sdamousandha ie. Galen of ree ' || from Massachusetts, {Mr. RanTovt,] I think par 
‘all constitutional and necessary means to restrict itto the || ~~ eed. ae 1 i -hnild- 
‘limits within which it does or may exist by the local laws To inform the Southern people, who do not se San ee ae “The aaiboaad be ee 
‘ of the State.’ know what is the character of the builders of || &— : 2 ; 13 
** Now gentleman will ask me, what is the vote upon | Democratic platforms, I will only ‘ask them to tween fees an the Se that betwees tar 
these resolutions of Mr. Hallett? It was a very full Demo- = . .: mT, the bol aring highwayman, who says the world 
eratic Convention, and the vote in favor of these resolutions read these resolutions, Ww ith the Three Letters ask- is his or ster Sah her wits acetal will open s 
was a unanimous one, on the 19th of September, 1849. Gen- | ing their ** good fellowship gnd brotherhood!”? | d y all ly i : he fict id he hy s 
tlemen who write one kind of resolutions for the newspa- | Hear how coolly Mr. Hallett,in his Three Letters, | and comes gallantly into the fight, and the hypo- ee! 
pers, unanimously adopted, circulating them throughout the speaks of the convention at Springfield in 1849: crite, like Aminadab Sleek, with long face and {M 
Mtate of Maseachusetts, in a printed form, for effect, and "&§ Cortaies tt to:th ‘ Mr. Hi = ; ; solemn professions, putting money in his own ‘9 
who will write another kind of doctrine in private letters to ertain it is, that neither Mr. Hallett, nor those who || ket obtained under false pretenses. If | could ‘ 
a - ; s : 7 thought with him, or anybody besides, had the least con- || pocket obtained v alse p : t 
members upon this floor, must submit to have their two ree. : - | . 
systems couipared.” ception thut the State convention of 1849 had, in any |! have anything like a preference, I rather prefer ‘6 
wi hie inf form, indorsed Free Soilism; and if any such construc- || the highwayman. Of all evils, save, oh save th 
1en this information startled some of the tion can be put upon the doings of that convention, the | ° . : 
; discovers Sus ten contend until the present ti fi || me and the Whig party, from the ** infamous ny 
members of this House, the gentleman from Flor- y . ay SSO: present time, for al |) . d abol ? he wish d 
id ked. if this M W “A ropwenscmge elie et contemporaneous exposition set down that convention as || @gitators and abolitionists, who wisn to sow dis as 
ida asked, Wf this Mr. Fratiett was the chairman || paving utterly repudiated political Free-Soilism, and taken |, cord in the country, by their miserable wooden- ai 
of the Democratic National Committee? To which | the platform of the Baltimore Convention”! ! ! || nutmeg, horn gun-flint, pedlar-made, double faced, va 
7 , > ~ af . * : 
the gentleman een a tte It is Can any man read this, and not be suspicious || * good-fellowship, firm brotherhood”’ platform 4 
the roo anes What is called at the North & | of platforms? Will not the New York Evening | resolutions. There never-was a greater ‘fraud th 
Hunker Democrat. Post furnish ‘*a contemporaneous exposition”’ of || than this pamphlet of Hallett’s. My friend from of 
Now, let us see what the “* chairman of the the last Baltimore platform, when it says, the || Tennessee, [Mr. Cutiom,] the other day referred ol 
Democratic National Committee’’—the man of 


resolutions were ** not even heard, a considerable || to the Boston Times, an abolition paper, which th 
_ number of members present voting against them; || had at the head ofits columns the names of Dove- 
/ and those who said aye did not know to what || ras and Hunter. I refer to the facts given in his 


‘‘two systems,’’ the builder of platforms for Se- 
cessionists and Abolitionists to stand upon—what 


does he say in answer to this? He alleges that they were giving their applause?” || speech, of the alliance between the Democrats and : 
the sole evidence upon which theallegations made || Mr. Hallett, in these Three Letters, gives an ex- || the Abolitionists. Young America was then bloom- ‘ 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts,(Mr. Ran- | tract from the *‘ series of two columns” of the | ing. I suppose if Young America had been nom- “ 
Tour,] and others, are made, “rests upon the quo- || tesolutions of the Convention of 1849, but omits } inated, with all his fillibustering, with all his kind 0 
‘ tation on the floor of Congress of one resolution || all those quoted by the Lynn paper. Hecharges | treatment of friends, with all his soft insinuating b 
‘and half of another, disjointed from the whole || that General Taylor was elected by the ‘ bad || ways toall mankind, and nobody in particular, \ 
‘series of resolutions, passed by the Massachu- |) faith’? of the South; and he adds, that although || [laughter,] my friend from Florida would have \ 
‘setts Democratic State convention, at Springfield, | the Northern Democrats keenly felt, as they were || been found under his banner, with Rantoul, 
‘September 19th, 1849," &e. ‘* One resolution | bound to, the defeat ‘of the great American 1 Hallett, and the whole of this concern, going 
and half of another!” Why did not the three |: « statesman, General Cass, and the election, by || pell-mell, because General Scott would not write t 
letters give us all the resolutions? Now, mark || ‘ aid of Southern Democratic votes, of the abolition || a letter since the 3d of vet od! 1852. Talk f 
how a plain tale shall put this down. I have be- } * slaveholding chief, General Taylor, they did not | about progressive Democracy! The gentleman ' 
fore me a paper, published at Lynn, Massachiu- ||“ forget or weaken the bonds of brotherhood be- | from Ohio (Mr. Ons} talked about the old “* fife 
setts, April 29th, 1852. It 1s a Democratic paper. || ‘tween the North and South, nor deny to the | and drum.” This Baltimore platform is the fife ' 
Its motto is: ‘* We go where Democratic rincl- i! * latter the full measure and security of their con- and drum. 
les lead.”? The editor of this paper applies to || « stitutional rights.”’ | I wish I had half an hour, by way of “ personal ' 
Mr. Hallett a harsh expression, I shall not use to || | 


L to || General Taylor ‘an abolition chief,” says the || explanation,”’ to cvmment upon the drum-and-fife 
ears polite. He says the resolutions were ‘*writ- || master-workman of the Baltimore platforms of || music of this contemptible platform. I beg par- | 
‘ten by Mr. Hallett, chairman of the commit- | 1848 and 1852—the man who drafted the resolu- || don of the Democrats for saying it. It is traly 
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‘ontemptible and disgraceful, especially the com- 
romise part of it. I would rather take the Free- 
eid resolutions of the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. Fircu,] the Smithsonian Regent, who says 
iit was him’? who did this and that. 1 would 
ather take these resolutions than this platform. 
They do not use the word ** finality.”” What be- 
comes of my friend from Florida with the ** final- 
y2? Where are you? Are you going with that 
platform against internal improvements? What 
joes that mean? The whole Smithsonian college, 
f there were twelve from Indiana, cannot tell 
/ what the * general system’”’ of internal improve- 
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| understood him. 











vindicate their honor in a personal contest at the 
certain risk of theirlife. I have seen such when 


King Caucus stamps his foot, tremble like an 
Eastern slave. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ran- | 


Tout} may talk about revolutionary heroes. | 
listened to him with pleasure, and felt kindly to 
wards him when he referred to those old times, 


and told us that he was a descendant of revolu- | 


tionary sires, and that their blood flowed through 


his veins, and the veins of his constituents, as | | 


I hope it does; but he must 
stand on this Baltimore platform. You must 


litical Parties—Mr. Stanly. 


Ho. or Reps. 


** With regard to what is ealled the platform adopted by 
the Convention, we bave but a few words to say. Some 





| partof itis excetlent—-that which refers to the resolutions 


of 1798 is worthy of all commendation, inaemuch as it 
readopts those principles of construction which the legis- 
lative authority is beginning to disregard. That portion 
which relates to the fugitive slave law, founded on a doubt 

ful constraction of the Constitution, would appear to many 
to be in direct contradiction with this, to say nothingof the 
inhuman provisions of the law itself, on which, however, 
the resolution expresses no opinion. But whether the res 

olutions are good or bad we regard as a matter of very little 
moment. They undoubtedly speak the sense of the com- 
mittee who framed them, but in no respect can they be eon- 
sidered as speaking the sense of the Convention.” 


In the article referred to before me, the Post 


ments is. The whole platform at Baltimore wasa || come down to ** Captain Scott,”’of Richmond, and || gays: 
firce. Some member called, in the great confu- || go the platform. There igenothing that will save « Mr. Pierce voted, when in Congress, to reapaet the right 


sion, for a division of the question, and General 
Saunders, of North Carolina, said that the resolu- 
ions could not be divided ! Think of that, Mr. 
Chairman. A long string of resolutions were 
ofered upon everything, and nothing in particular. 
They put in the 1798 and °99, but left out the res- 
glutions in regard to the French Revolution, which 
they adopted four years ago by the Democracy 
with whom principles are eternal and platforms 
fnalities. Louis Napoleon sits upon his throne | 
asemperor in fact, and where now is all their 
sympathy and confidencein the French Revolution. 
They need Mr. Hallett, of Boston, to fix up an- | 
other platform. Icannotgothat. I wantno such 
drum-and-fife music as that. Does the gentleman 
from Oxio [Mr. O_ps]} want the fife and drum, if 
it plays Yankee Doodle and protection to Ameri- | 
ean labor; or does he want ‘ Rule Britannia,’? | 
“God save the Queen,”’ and free trade, according 
to the Democratic platform Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
letter? Wecannot go under these platforms unless 
we know what the music is, and who the musi- | 
cians are, but the Democratscan. They are more | 
easily pleased than we are. 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Brown,] the former Governor of the State, | 
does not pursue the course of our friend from || 
Florida. He will not rule every man out of the 
party who wishes to act with him. When 
another gentleman wanted to ‘*kick”’ the gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rantovut] out of | 
the party, he said he would take his support, and 
coperate with him. He is more sensible than 
some others. LI beg pardon for drawing com- 
parisons. I know they are ‘*odorous.”’ The 
gentleman from Mississippi, in his speech of April | 
13 and 14, 1852, said, in reference to the bank, 
tariff, and distribution: ‘*The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rantout] was appointed by 
President Polk, district attorney for Massachu- | 
setts, being accepted asa sound Democrat.’’ He 
(Mr. Brown] added: ‘I will not reject the aid | 
‘ofthe rentleman from Massachusetts, Free-Soiler 
‘though he be, in upholding the Democratic side 
‘of these questions.”” * * ‘*When a good work 
‘has to be done, I will accept aid from any quar- 
* If so staunch a Southern-Rights Democrat 


“he,” 
as the gentleman from Mississippi can accept such 
aid, cannot my friend from Florida take some 
such aid in getting river and harbor improvements, 
a tariff, or his Florida railroad? 1 warn the gen- | 
tleman, with his sublimated opinions, to keep out 
of the Democratic party; they will have the whole 
or none, and unless he yields he cannot stay with 
them two months. 
I heard it said when I was a child, in homely 
phrase, that it was allowable to ‘“‘ make the Devil 
tote brick to build a church.”? Who is there that 
would not worship there because the Devil did 
“tote” some of the bricks to build it? Who so 
overrighteous as to refuse to worship in a church 
use some bad men approach the altar? I | 
would not make elders and deacons of them, but | 

let them sit near the door. Hallett was a high- 
priest in the Democratic Convention. If any — 

elloggscomeamong us, we will try and placethem 
on the stool of repentance. My friend from Mis- || 
sissippi, who is a strong Southern-Rights man, if I 
am not mistaken, and is quite ultra upon the 
ground of secession, can fold his arms, and stand 
Upon the platform with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Rantour,] who must stand 
there, although he was kicked out of the Conven- 
tion, in accordance to the dictates of party, and 
dare not refuse. He is like many other men I 
have seen in this country, who wouid seek ‘the | 
€ reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” and || 


; you. 


| any platform. 


{Laughter.] My friend from Florida [Mr. 
CaBet] will have to go there, if he quitsus. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who defends the 
coalition, can have no scruples in submitting to 
Since the days of Judas Iscariot, 
there has not been so abominable a coalition as 
this in Massachusetts, between the Democrats and 
Abolitionists. Gentlemen who can defend that, 
can submit to anything else in the way of plat- 
forms. The gentlevan from New York [Mr. 
Kine] over the way, made a speech giving us a 
demonstration that he would not support the nom- 
ination of the fugitive slave bill, has indorsed it, 
and marches right into line; and afterwards the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Orr,} a 
Secessionist, comes in and gives it support, though 
he does not approve all of it. Of what use is a 
platform, if Abolitionists and Secessionists, with- 
out surrendering their opinions, can unite in sup- 
porting it, or supporting the nominee who stands 
upon it? The New York Evening Post, a Demo- 


cratic-Abolition paper, dissents from the platform, | 


denounces it, approves Pierce’s nomination, and 
says that Scott ‘‘ claims publicly to be one of the 
‘authors of the compromise, fugitive slave law, 
‘and all—so far as to have earnestly and success- 
‘fully used all his influence with Congress to pro- 
‘cure its passage.’’ I quote the very words. | 
have the paper before me. I give another extract 
for the benefit of my friend from Florida, and 
those who read the ,Tribune to frighten Southern 
gentlemen. 

The editor of the New York Evening Post, 
June 8th, 1852, speaking of General Scott’s dec- 
laration, that he procured the passage of the fugi- 
tive slave law, says: 

“ His declaration to this effect, as taken down from his 


own mouth, has been published in the Tribune itself, and 
nobody has denied the authenticity of the statement. ‘There 


| is not a colored man carried off from his family under this 


infamous law, not a free nan or woman enslaved by what 
are denominated its summary processes, who may not, i! 
we take General Scott’s own word, thank him for all that 
they are made to endure. There is not a marshal or his 
deputy, employed to seize the pretended fugitive, or a com 
missioner, who sits to administer the law, who is not in- 
debted to General Scott for the odious and ungrateful duty 
imposed upon him. Yet this is the man whom those zeal- 
ous advoeates of liberty select as their favorite candidate 
for the Presidency, at the very moment he is making his 
boasts that, but fur his personal influence, the detestable 


| bill of which we are speaking might never have become a 


law.’ 
The New York Evening Post, noticing the re- 
cent nomination, says: 


‘* The nomination of Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, 
as the Democratic cancidate for the Presidency, appears to 
diffuse general satisfaction among the Democratic party.”’ 


Why? Because of the platform? Far fromit. 
Hear further from the Post in the same article. 
‘The Post rejoices in the nomination of one ‘* who 
did not think it worth his while to answer Robert 
G. Scott’s letter.”’ It says, also: 


‘“* Mr. Pierce did not, like General Scott, if we may be- 
lieve the boasts which Scott is so fond of publicly making, 
procure the passage of the compromise by Congress. 
has none of the partialities of paternity to induce him to 


employ the influence of his office to put down freedom of 


speech on this topic. 
** The resolutions were adopted by those who nominated 
the candidate. 


members present voted against them, and those who said 
ay, did not know to what they were giving their applause. 
The pretense of ing resolutions, of adopting 4 platform 
of political belief, ander such circumstances, is the merest 
farce in the world—a proceeding as destitute of moral force 
as if the resolutions had been adopted by a dozen chance 
travelers on board a steamboat.”’ 


And yet we are told we nationalize parties by 
making them stand on platforms. Hear the Post 
further: 


They were not put tilla large number of 
| the members had withdrawn; they were not debated, not 
considered, not even heard; a considerable number of 


He’ 


of petition, as exercised by the Abolitionists.” 

It adds: 

** The right to ask for the extinction of slavery inthe Dis 
trict of Columbia is now admitted, but Franklin Pieree, 
whatever be his opinions respecting the compromise, was 
one of the earliest to assert it.’’ 

The paper of the Sth of June, also says: 

**\With regard to the resolutions said to have been adopted 
by the Convention, just before its close, called in some 
quarters ‘ihe platiorm,’ we reassert, in stronger terms, 
what we said yesterday. Further inquiries into the cireum 
stances salisly us that, in saying that they did not express 
the sense of the Convention, we used Ue least expressive 
phrase the ease would justify. They were not adopted by 
the Convention. Three fourths of the members—more than 
three fourths, it is said by some—had left the room; not 
more than a dozen of the rest knew what was doing.”’ 

Now, sir, is the Democratic party “ national- 
ized?”’ Js agitation stopped by their platform ? 
Hear the Post further: 

“From one of the members, then in the Convention, whe 
was decidedly opposed to a partof the resolutions, and 
would have voted against them if he had been given an op 
portunity, ve bave i, that he did not even hear the resoiu 
Uidlis pul to vote, and was not aware of this pretense that 
they had been adopted till he heard of it afterwards. A plat 
form made in this manner does not even deserve the name 
of a farce, which we yesterday gave it. A farce is played 
before an audience which is aware of what is going on,’’ 

Here we have proof that the platform is not 
binding on Abolitionists, and the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Orr] has shown us it is not 
binding on Secessionists. It only influences those 
who are sound without it. 

The platform denounces a National Bank; yet 
Mr. King, the nominee for Vice President, was a 
republican member of Congress in 1816, from 
North Carolina, and voted for the very monster 
bank that the platform says is unconstitutional. 
Mr. King is a gentleman of irreproachable charac- 
ter, whom I highly respect. 1 have defended him 
when attacked by Democrats at home. I think he 
voted for the force bill, which Nullifiers say, was 
intended to enable General Jackson to destroy the 
State of South Carolina. 

Mr. BRAGG. The Journal will show that Mr. 
King, of Alabama, voted against the celebrated 
force bill of Messrs. Brown and Mangum, Sena- 
tors from North Carolina. 

Mr. STANLY. 1 would be the last man to do 
injustice to Mr. King, but I understood that he 
voted for the force bill. I stand corrected. 

We used to hear the cry of bargain, intrigue, 
and corruption raised against Mr. Clay, because 
he voted for Mr. Adams. The country was 
prejudiced for years against Mr. Clay on this 
account. The vile slander is not believed now 
by any intelligent Democrat. We have recent 
evidence from Benton and Cass that they never 
believed it. Coalitions like that, falsely charged 
on Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, have always been 
admitted to be disgraceful, until defended by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Rawtovt.] 

The Speaker of this House published a speech 
some years ago, in which he charged bargain, in- 
trigue, and corruption upon Mr. Clay. He is 
occupying the Speaker’s chair, and we are in the 
Committee of the Whole; he can have a chance to 
reply, and defend himself, if I do him imjustice. 
There is a great deal more truth in the charge of 
a coalition of the Democrats with the Free-Soilers 
in this House than there ever was between Clayand 
Adams. Look at the Anti-Slavery Annual Report 
in Massachusetts, which | quoted in a letter pub- 
lished on the 7th April last. That report, refer- 
ring to the attempt to indorse the compromise 
in the Democratic caucus, at the early part of the 
present session, says ‘* the motion was /aid on the 
table; and Mr. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, obtained 
the Speaker’s chair soLeLy on THIS cowprTIew:”’ 
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in his seat, [Mr. CLeveianp,] however much we 
may condemn his opinions, he always has the 
manliness to avow them. To play dough-face does 
not suit his nature. 
voted for our Speaker, (Mr. Boyp.] I ask him 
if the Speaker of this House was not elected 
‘*solely on the condition’”’ that the compromise 
measures were laid on the table in the caucus? 
He is too prudent to answer now. I dare him to 
deny tt. 
platform had been adopted. Here is a great deal 
more proof of a coalition between our Speaker and 
the Abolitionists than of any ever brought against 
Clay and Adams. 

Sir, labhor these coalitions—the country abhors 
them. If I had never abhored them before, they 
would now be odious, when I see the result of the 
Massachusetts coalition. Thegood old Bay State, 
so full of glorious revolutionary associations, by 
means of this coalition has sacrificed Winthrop— 
and what have they sent in his place? However 
we may differ with Mr. Winthrop in some of his 
opinions, all men admit, he is without reproach as 
a gentleman, and conferred honor upon this House 
while he was a member of it. His high talents 
will yet, I trust, be exerted in our national coun- 
cils. Noman has been more unjustly assailed, 
or more misrepresented than he has. He never 
fanned the flame of sectional agitation. He re- 
sisted itat home. The gentleman from Florida 
did him justice for this some years ago. Mr. 
Winthrop spurned the attempt of the Free-Soilers 
to get a pledge or condition from him. No man 
is more ferociously assailed by Abolitionists than 
he is. Noman more highly esteemed by gentle- 
men of all parties who know him, than heis. On 
some other occasion, I may be able to repel some 
of the assaults made against him. 

jut whom have the Democrats and Abolition- 
ists sent in his place to the Senate? One gentle- 
man {Mr. Ranrout] was there forninedays. He 
was shunned by even his own party friends while 
he was there; they regarding the coalition as dis- 
reputable. 

And who is now the representative in the Sen- 
ate of the coalition in Massachusetts? CHaArLEs 
Sumner—* What a fall was there, my country- 
men!” Inthat greatest of great speeches delivered 
by Mr. Webster, in reply to Hayne—a speech 
which would have made its author immortal had 
he made no other—there is a beautiful apostrophe 
to Massachusetts: ** There she stands!’’ he said; 
** Look at her!’’ For many years past the country 
has said with pride, pointing to her Senators, 
** Look at her!’’—butthen Websterand Davis were 
there; then Choate or Winthrop was there,—but 
who says ‘* Look at her’? now?) Whom has she 

iven us, by Democratic votes, as the successor of 
hater and Winthrop? 
and ther on this, oh Massachusetts, and hide your 
diminished head! Her present Senator is the 
author of a speech ‘* on our present anti-slavery 
duties,’’ at the Free-Soil State convention in Bos- 
ton, October 3, 1850, some extracts from which 
were published in the Republic newspaper a few 
days ago. 

In that speech, among other things, the Demo- 
cratic coalition successor of Webster, thus spoke 
of the fugitive law, and of the President: 


*<Tnto the immortal catalogue of national crimes this has 
now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable necessity, 
its authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of the 
United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed into it 
that final breath without which it would have no life. Other 
Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to the fu- 

itive bill ean never be forgotten. There are depths of in- 
famy as there are heights of fame. I regret to say what I 
must, but trath compels me. Better far for him had he never 
been born; better far for his memory, and for the good 
name of his children, had he never been President!” 


And yet, sir, the man who made this speech 
has been so destitute of all regard for propriety, 
as to be seen visiting the President, whose situa- 
tien compels him to receive all visitors? ‘* Oh, 
shame! wliere is thy blush?’’ I shall have, here- 
after, another word to say of this wicked speech. 
In place of Webster, the journeymen platform 
builders in Massachusetts have sent us a fantas- 
tic Malvolio, who puts himself into “ the trick 


of singularity,’? and by a peculiar tact of thrust- | 
ing himself where he is not wanted, he seeks com- || 


mendation for his * yellow stockings,’? when he 
is ** cross-gartered.’’ When he speaks we look 


Here is the gentleman from Connecticut, now | 


He was in that caucus; he | 


He would not have voted for himif that , 


Look on that picture | 


at him, and remembering his speeches to Free- 
| Soil conventions, we say, ‘*O, peace! contempla- 


tion makes a rare turkey-cock of him; how he | 


| jets under his advanced plumes !”’ 


It is due to Massachusetts to say, the coalition 
|is as much censured in that State as anywhere 
else. Shortly after the coalition was made, one 
hundred and sixty-seven members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Common- 


| 
| 
} 


wealth of Massachusetts published an address, | 


written, I learn, by one of the first lawyers in the 
United States, in which the coalition is thorough- 
‘ly exposed, as a ‘‘ factious conspiracy.”’ It is 
charged as a ‘* crime,’’ as all honest men will re- 
gard it. 

But that is a digression. Look at the coalition 
in this House two years ago, when the gentleman 


for Speaker; and when he madea bargain with the 


Free-Soilers, many Democrats thought that dis- | 


' graceful, whatever may be said of it by Massa- 
chusetts Abolitionists. 1am sorry for the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrout,] who 
has been kicked out of the Democratic party. I 
am sorry I have not some spermaceti for his 


wounds. {Laughter.] I wish] coald pour oil upon | 
his troubled spirits, for I like his course better | 


than I do Hallett’s. With all his talent, he can- 
tlemen of his own party in this House. 
Iscariot’s was a coalition execrated by mankind 
for more than eighteen hundred years. Clay was 
abused by thousands of Democrats for his ‘* coali- 


Judas | 


peas 


lina was satisfied with the platform, this 
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_me for referring to him so frequently; 
| my remarks in reference to him will not 


| thieves. 


| poultry yard. 
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man 


Hallett, on the same committee, if I mistake not 
’ 


with him, has pursued such a course as {|} 

Can I trust such things? What good can ~y 
forms do when these men stand upon them ? -~ 
worse than that yet. The gentleman from Mas nd 
chusetts, [Mr. Rantrout]—and he must pendes 


I believe 


7 i hurt 
at home, but will rather do him good—the aaa 


man in that same Convention of 1848, if | m 
take not, nominated the candidate for Vice Preat 
dent. He and Hallett were as thick then as md 
{Laughter.] a were sworn friends 
—hand and glove together. The gentleman shake 
his head. He never did like Hallett. Welj,| do 


not blame him for it. I like him the better fy, it 
from Indiana [Mr. Brown] was to be voted for, || r 


I cannot trust these Abolition platform builders: 


‘* For treason is but trusted like the fox ; 
Who, hte’er so tame, so cherish’d, and lock 


*d 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.’ "P) 


In plain talk, watch him, or he will rob your 


{ have no patience with Northern men who 
have ‘* two systems’’—one in Battimore, another 


/at home. I honor those who, like you, Mr. 


Chairman, [Mr. Ricuarpson,] are the same here 


et | and there—like your Senator, [Mr. Doveras,} 
not make coalition agreeable to honorable gen- | 


tion ’’ with Adams; but here is a more odious coali- || 


tion between the Free-Soilers and the friends of 
the Speaker of this House. I do not charge that 
he knew it, but was he fool enough to declare to 
those men that he would not have their support? 
Not he; he took their votes. Heisnot so sanctimo- 
nious as the gentleman from Florida, not so holy 
as he is, not so much holier than other folks; and 


yet that is the party which the gentleman from || 


Florida wants to belong to. We sometimes hear 


a great deal here about selling negroes, but thank || 
God! we have never sold white men in North |} 


Carolina, nor elsewhere outside of Massachusetts, 


except for crime, and then they were put out to | 


work to pay their expenses. 
of Judas Iscariot’s coalition, for the thirty pieces 
of silver, there never was such a coalition as that 
in Massachusetts two years ago, between the 
Democrats and F'ree-Soilers. One man came to 


Congress, another took a clerkship, or a judge- | 


ship, one was made Governor, and the small offi- 
ces were used for change on the counter. [Laugh- 
ter.] But the resolutions of 98, °99 got into that 
convention. We hadaman named Root, from 
Ohio, here in Congress, a year or two ago, asmart, 
| humorous fellow, but he got his head full of these 
ultra abolition notions, and it destroyed all his 
talent and usefulness. Just as the gentleman from 
| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] who made such 
an admirable speech on the tariff yesterday, holds 
the same opinions, and thus his greattalents, which 
might be a blessing, are a curse to the country. 
Well, who have they sent here from Ohio in Root’s 
lace? A gentleman born in England, [Mr. 
ro WNSHEND.] ** Celum, non animum mutant, qui 
| trans mare currunt.’’ 


Sut since the time | 


He took up the resolutions | 


of 98, in his speech here, and he, no doubt, | 
will tell you that those very resolutions tolerate | 
the abolition of slavery. A gentleman near me | 


says, that that gentleman declares he will not vote 
the Democratic ticket. I believe he will not vote 
any American ticket with the sentiments he ex- 
presses in that speech. Well, he is a great im- 
provement on Root, as, I think, Rabelais writes, 
the devil said when he mended the dog’s leg by 
taking out the bone and putting in a stick. [Great 
laughter. ] 

Now, sir, when Hallett reported resolutions to 
the Democratic Convention of 1848, a motion was 
made to amend the resolutions by putting in one 
| about the Wilmot proviso. When that resolu- 
tion was offered, a gentleman from my own State 
(Mr. Strange) moved to lay it upon the table, be- 
cause, as he remarked, the platform was strong 
enough already. Well, Hallett reported those 
resolutions, and since that time he has signed reso- 
lutions such as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| (Mr. Ranrovt) read to us afewdaysago. Since 
| 1848, when my excellent friend from North Caro- 


whose manly course at home on this subject I heart- 
ily commend. But when they come whining ang 
dodging and sneaking here with their horn gup- 
flint resolutions, 1 do not trust them. I cannot 
trust men like Hallett, whatever platform they 
may stand upon. In the Convention at Baltimore 
the other day, a friend from North Carolina (Mr. 


| Saunders) said that the resolutions could not be 
| divided—think of that, Mr. Chairman—and the 


| ing. 


question was taken on them amidst great shout. 
I commend to my Democratic friends what 


| the New York Evening Post says upon that sub- 


—r 





ject, to which I have already referred. 

Now, I say again, that I am totally, finally, and 
utterly opposed to these foolish, ridiculous plat- 
forms and resolutions for Whigs or Democrats to 
stand upon. Go back to Washington’s days. 
Why did they not rig him up, and put him upon 
a platform of resolutions? Because the public 
heart knew he was worthy of trust. Why did 
they not put old John Adams on a platform, or 
his son, or Jefferson, or Madison, or Monroe, or 
Jackson, or Crawford, or Harrison, or Clay, or 
Taylor? There were no ‘ platforms”’ until Mr. 
Van Buren quarreled with Mr. Calhoun, and 
thought to get the start of him by platform resolu- 
tions. That was when they commenced. | want 
to go back and take men according to their known 
opinions. Why, even John Van Buren, the tal- 
ented Barnburner of New York, goes for this 
Pierce platform; or if he does not go for the plat- 
form, at least he goes for the man, and I believe 
he goes the platform, too, as he understands it, 
though no two men in this House can understand 
it alike. For instance, in relation to the fugitive 
slave law, the platform says this act cannot “be 
repealed or so changed as to destroy or impair 
its efficiency.’? Will some Free-Soiler tell me 
whether this does not admit that it would be bet- 
ter to have jury-trial for fugitive slaves? | know 
some of them desire that change, and think it 
would be more efficient. . 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Krxc) 
would tell you that the jury-trial would make the 
law more efficient. These men will contend at the 
North that jury-trial is provided for, and Hallett 
will pen resolutions about it, before anti-slavery 
conventions in Massachusetts; and in town meet- 
ings, and then write letters and say its alla lie. 
{[Laughter.] I cannot go for such a platform. 
will have nothing to do with any such thing. 
Again I ask, how does aplatform settle this ques- 
tion, if gentlemen can understand it as they please: 
How can it settle it when the platform 1s passed 
in an afternoon session, as the papers report, 
amidst the greatest possible disorder and confu- 
sion? Some men coher and some men not sober. 
{[Laughter.} A wise man remarked, that an 4s- 
sembly of three hundred men would be a mob, if 
each one of them were a Socrates. Democratic 
Conventions are no exception to the remark. But 
our friends, who, like the gentleman from Florida, 
dislike General Scott, are anxious to have a letter, 
to havea platform. They say General Scott ought 
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to writ 
cratic } : ; é | 
They gota Captain Scott who killed off thirteen of | 
them. The Free-Soil influence prevailed, and ~ 
jown every man who wrote those letters. That 
what letter-writing brought them to. Sir, I 
. st that no Whig candidate for the Presidency 
will condescend to pledge himself in advance to | 
any body of men that he will veto ony act of | 
this Congress. L do notsay that he would not get 

my support, for that would depend on who the | 
other candidates were, and I cannot go the Pierce 

Jatform, but he could not have my cordial sup- 

yt. [should support him with the greatest re- 


: : SS 
e,allatonce. Well, what did the Demo- || 
arty do with their men who wrote letters ? || 
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cus, which was referred to by the gentleman from 
Florida. I thought it had passed away, and I 
hoped it would have been allowed to sleep. I have 
no disposition to refer to it, but as the gentleman 
from Florida has done so, 1 wish to say a few 
words. We adopted a resolution in caucus, at 
the early part of the session, and, as | supposed, 
disposed of the slavery question for the session. 
Shortly after that, a Democratic gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Fircn,]|—the Smithsonian gentle- | 
man—introduced a platform resolution here on the 
subject of the compromise. It had been rejected 
in the Democratic caucus, and it was rejected by 


lyctance, if at all. } his own friends here. 


During the few minutes that remain, I wish to 
state very rapidly some of my objections to the 
double-faced resolutions of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. In the rapid speaking, caused by an effort 
to discuss more subjects than the time will allow, | 
it is impossible to argue any question properly. | 
To be brief, then: The platform condemns ‘a 
ceneral system of internal improvements,”? That 
is a ‘Kane letter”? resolution. Who can say 
what is “fa general system?’’ Will Democrats 
support a system that is not general? Does it de- 
pend on the amount expended—must it contain | 
fifty items, or fifteen? 


» Another resolution forbids the General Govern- || 


ment to ‘* foster one branch of industry to the det- 
riment of any other.’’ This isa sly attack on a 
protective tariff, which it is not prudent boldly to 
avow. If the candidate accepts the platform, he 
will run in the South as against a protective tariff, 
and in the North a letter can be had for Pennsyl- 
vania, Showing he is a better tariff man than Mr. 
Clay ever was. This resolution panders to the | 
nullification spirit of the South, which opposes | 
wriffs. It perpetuates a feeling of sectional dislike. 

Another resolution favors ‘‘the most rigid 
eonomy.’’ So did Mr. Van Buren, when the 
éxpenses of the Government were so enormously 
increased. 

A great man said, when censuring the habit of 
men in making resolutions to carry out good in- 
tentions, that ‘* Hell itself was paved with good | 
resolutions.’’ I will not say some of these plat- 
form resolutions will be found there; but if good 
resolutions unaccompanied with good acts go to the 
place referred to, none can have a better claim to | 
be sent there than those of the Baltimore plat- 
form. | 

Another resolution asserts that the Democratic | 
party will resist all attempts at reviving in Con- | 
gress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery | 
oe: and yet [ think with my friend from 

ennessee, [Mr. Cuttom,] that the gentlemen 
from Indiana (Mr. Frrcu] and from Georgia [Mr. 
Jackson] introduced the agitation into this House, 
afier a Speaker’s-room caucus. 


The platform now contains a new plank. After | 


tie Democrats from Massachusetts [Mr Ran- 
tov] and from Ohio [Mr. Townsuenp] advo- 
cated the resolutions of 98 and ’99, they have been 
“nationalizing the party”? by inserting them. 
_ Another resolution approves the war with Mex- 
ico, but says nothing of any other war! 
war a Democratic General wasthrown or fell from 
his horse; in another war—1812—a Whig Gen- 
eral had a horse killed under him in battle. 

The last resolution of the platform of 1852 is, 
I suppose, a substitute for that of 1848, in which 


the French Revolution was the subject of Demo- | 


cratic congratulation. That has passed by. Louis 


Napoleon is on his republican throne, and all |) 


the confidence of ’48 is found to have been mis- 
placed. 

Nothing is said of intervention. Not a word to 
the Governor of Hungary; but by way of en- 
couraging Young America fillibusters, the last 
resolution speaks of the ‘* Union as it shall be, in 
the full expansion of the energies and capacities 
of this great and progressive people.’’ In the Con- 
vention of 1848, it was said Yucatan and other 
countries might be annexed. Let the peace-loving, 
law-abiding citizens of our country pause and ask, 

re we to have another war for more territory, by 
way of obtaining ‘* security for the future?’ I 
should be greatly obliged to learn how any South- 
ern Democrat, who voted against the compromise 
resolution of the gentleman from Georgia, {Mr. 
Hittrer,] can support the platform. 


In one | 


The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson,] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones, | 
I suspect, patched it by putting in parentheses, 
‘“‘the fugitive slave law included.”’ If I do the 
gentleman from Tennessee injustice, I hope he 
will correct me, but I think he had a hand in 
patching it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Does the gentle- 
man object to anything in the resolution? 

Mr. STANLY. I object to the whole concern 
as deceptive. 

Mr. JONES. I askthe gentleman if he objects 
to what was inserted ? 

‘ Mr. STANLY. Oh, no, that was the best thing 
in it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the gentleman why he did 
not vote for it then? 

Mr. STANLY. For the purpose of making 
my mark in opposition to it, because | regarded 
the whole thing as ridiculous. 

Mr. JONES. Then I ask the gentleman if he 
would not have made his mark more effectively 
by voting against the resolution? 

Mr. STANLY. I think not. I would not 
allow myself to be caught in the trap. Whigs 
who have been in Congress as long as | have, do 
not jump into nets when they see the meshes 
spread out before them. Well, sir, a resolution 
of that sort was introduced into the Whig caucus 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr Mar- 
SHALL.] Why he introduced it, I cannot tell. 
But he labors under a great mistake in regard to 
it. He published a speech upon this subject the 
other day, in which he says he had an assurance 
‘that the resolution would be considered by the 
meeting. I do not know what thegentleman calls 
**assurance,’’ but according to my recollection, 
he is altogether mistaken. He speaks with the 
confidence of one who thought he was infallible. 
I quote his words—they are italized by himself. 

- a speech of Mr. Humpurey Marsnatt, in 
the House of Representatives, May 26th, 1852, it 
| is stated as follows: 


‘**Mr- Chairman, I need but to refer to the decisions of 
the Chair on that oceasion—to the card of the president of 
the caucus, since published—to the testimony of all who 
|| Witnessed those proceedings down to the time when my 
resolution was voted down, and I retired definitely from the 
meeting, to prove that my colleague has profoundly mis 
taken the history of that memorable transaction. No as 
surances were given to me that my resolution would be con 
| sidered by the meeting. On the contrary, when I retired, 
| t was with a distinct understanding on my part, that the 
vote laying my appeal from the decision of the Chair upon 
the table, expressed the definite and fixed conclusion of the 
majority present, that the Chair had ruled correctly, and 
‘ that the time and place for holding a National Oonvention’ 
constituted the only legitimute object for the consideration 
of the caucus. Whatever assurances may have been after- 
wards extended to my friend from Tennessee {[Mr. Gen 
TRY] by his colleague, [Mr. CvuLLom,] were given without 
|| my knowledge, and cannot serve to alter the complexion of 
| this affair.” 


| Ihave consulted some fifteen or twenty gentle- 
|| men, and they all say that he is utterly mistaken. 
|, It shows how frail human testimony is, and how 
| charitable we oughtallto be. He had the positive 
| assurance, as I call it, of three persons, that his 
|| resolution would be considered, after the time and 
1 place were agreed to. It received general assent. 
|| Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Who were 
| they? 
| 


| Mr.STANLY. Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylva- 
| nia; Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania; and, I believe, 
‘|| General Taytor, of Ohio. 
| Mr. MARSHALL. Those gentlemen will not 
|| sustain your assertion. 
|| them myself. 

Mr. STANLY. I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Moore] if I am fot right? 


| Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. I did get up 





A very few words in relation to the Whig cau- | 


I have talked with two of | been unable to tarnish. 
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after the vote upon the question whether the reso- 

lution was in order, and state to the caucus that I 

was then ready and willing to vote upon the reso- 

lution of the gentleman from Kentucky, as a sep- 
arate proposition. 

Mr. STANLY. The gentleman was too much 
excited that night. Ido not impeach his vera- 
city; but heis unquestionably mistaken. That he 

did not hear the assurance I do not doubt; but that 
| it was given can be proved by many witnesses. 

| Mr. M ARSHALL. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STANLY.§§No, sir; 1 must go en. I 
would like to accommodate the gentleman, but I 
have no time to spare, and I insist upon my right 
to the floor. 

1 would be glad to know how many of the se- 
ceders attended the caucus in this city, and de- 
clared their determination in secret conclave to 
leave that convention, if these resolutions were 
adopted. But suppose they had adopted these 

| resolutions in that caucus: would that have fixed 

| the national platform in the National Conven- 

; tion? No, sir; it would not determine anything, 
and that was one reason why I would not go for 
the finality in that caucus, before anything else 
should be done. He wanted the resolution passed 
before the time and place for holding the National 
Convention was agreed upon. I then ** sprung’’ 
from my seat, the gentleman said, and offered my 
resolution; and he “sprung’’ out of the hall. 
[Laughter.] Which springing was the better? 
{ think mine was. They sprung to destroy the 
Whig party, some of them—some in that crowd 
especially. Those gentlemen offered their com- 
promise resolutions before the time, and then left 
the caucus, because it would not pass them just 
when they pleased, in advance of all other busi- 
ness. Who ever heard of such conduct, since 
there has been a Whig party in the world? 

The conduct of some gentlemen that night was 
unkind, to say the least. Their language was 
offensive, their bearing arrogant and dictatorial. 
They made the caucus a “‘ debating society,”’ and 
then afterwards complained that the large majority 
of the Whigs in caucus would not take up for 
action the business of the meeting in the manner 

| and time prescribed by them. 

There was no determination that the gentlemen 
should not be heard. So far from it, [ know the 
excellent Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unper- 
woop] had a resolution which he thought we all 
could unite upon. I told him I also wished to 
offer one against secession, but they ought to be 
offered after the time and place were agreed to. 
| I did not know that any possible good could come 
from offering the resolutions. I thought mischief 
was intended. I know there were a few there 
that night whom nothing could satisfy. Some 
who seceded I know were governed by pure and 
patriotic motives. 

I will not discuss further the proceedings of the 
caucus. I cannot do so. I leave the subject to 
| the country, and ask only that the able arguments 
of the gentlemen from Kentucky, [Mr. Gaer,} 
from Tennessee, [Mr. as and of my col- 
league, [Mr. Moreneap,| may be read. 

But I assert that it had been determined on at 
|a meeting held before the assembling of this 
caucus, to secede if the resolutions were not 
| adopted before the time and place were agreed to. 
If there was no such meeting the gentleman from 
| Kentucky [Mr. Marsna.t] can say so hereafter. 

But I have but three or four minutes left and I 

must hurry on. 
Mr. Chairman, I support no mum candidate for 
the Presidency. | wikia support General Scott, 
| or any other man who conceals his opinions from 
| the American people. It is due to my constituency 

and to my own a cenahiie to say, that if j sup- 
| posed for one moment that that distinguished 
| man could think of doing such a thing, I might be 
| disposed to treat him as unkindly as my friend 
| from Florida has done. Such a thing would cast 

a reproach upon himself, it would cast a cloud 

| upon his hitherto untarnished laurels, which all 
| his enemies, domestic and foreign, have hitherto 

But, sir, he will not con- 
ceal them. General Scott will never play a double 
part, and withhold his opinions from the Ameri- 
can people. When he does that, he will have 

\| sacrificed his high character which has so much 
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distineuished him during his whole life, he will || 
have thrown away his reputation—a pearl * richer || 
than all his tribe.’? When he does that, he does 
not deserve the support of any honest man. 

Mr. Chairman, | eonciude. My course upon | 
these difficult questions I hope is regulated by a | 
desire to pursue what is best for the whole coun- | 
try. There can be, | believe, no conflicts between | 
different sections. I believe | can best discharge 
my duty to the South by pursuing the course I | 
havetaken. That I will be assailed and misrepre- 
sented I have no doubt: that has been so often 
done | am accustomed to it. “ 

And weil knowing, as | do, that the Whig Con- || 
vention will nominate no man who 1s not kiown | 
to be a compromise man—w ho Is not known to be | 
true to all the great interests of the country, and | 
opposed to the destructive doctrines imbodied in 
some of the Baltimore resolutions, I shall go for 
the nominee of that Convention, with fall heart 
and in good faith. And if [ fall in that contest, | 
hope it will be with the spirit that governed the 
Vermont boy who fell by the side of General 
Scott, at Lundy’s Lane. Atthat battle some of | 
the men had exhausted all their cartridges. A 
messenger had been sent for more. The Green 
Mountain boy was killed. When dying his heart 
was in the fight for hiscountry’s honor. His last 
words were: ** Boys, I am dead—there are cart- | 
ridges in my box.” 





| After the delivery of that speech, I turned to the 


MODIFICATION OF TUE TARIFF. } 


SPEECH OF HON. J. MEACHAM, | 
OF VERMONT, 
In rue House or RepresenrarTives, 
June 9 and 10, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union onthe Indian Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. MEACHAM said: 

Mr. Cuairrnman: Other members have taken oc- 
easion to discuss the opinions of their sections or 
parties, real or prospective—opinions that have 
nothing to dowwith the legislation of the country. 

Jelieving that [ have no commission to make pub- 
lic opinion, or candidates, or Presidents, I take | 
the liberty of introducing a subject which demands 

immediate action by this House. I have sought 

an earlier occasion, and supposed it would be 

granted on the President’s Message. But six 

months of the session have passed, and the ruling 

ower, with a controlling majority, have not seen 

Fe to give the weighty matters in the message of 

our excellent President the cold courtesy of con- 

sideration or reference. 

Many weeks since, a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Ranrovut,} while advocating a grant of 
land to a Missouri railroad, took oceasion to lec- 
ture on the duties of Northeast men. The speaker 
held a peculiar position. The last Congress grant- 
ed to Illinois 2,730,000 acres of land to build a 
railroad. The State freed the land from taxation 
tillahe time of sale, and then eave it into the hands 
of a company in Boston and New York to build 
the road. The company is a small one; the gen- 
tleman is one of the number, and a leading direct- 
or. There is his letter, (holding it up,) showing 
the value of these lands, granted to be the best 
in the Union, and “lying along the greatest 
thoroughfare on the continent.’’ He has fixed 
the minimum price, but has left the maximum 
unsettled, 

He has put the price at $10 per acre, at $15 per 
acre, and its “intrinsic value, from its power of 
production, at $29 50 per acre. If sold at the 
first price, those lands will yield the company 
$27,300,000; if sold at the second price, they will 


give $40,950,000; if sold at the third price, they | 


will afford $80,535,000. Senator Dawson has 
stated the cost of the whole road at $6,900,000; 
that being true, the road can be built and leave a 
profit to the company, at the lowest estimate of the 
gentleman, of $20,400,000; his second estimate 
will give them a profit of $34,050,000; his highest 
estimate will yield a profit to thirteen members of 
the company of $73,635,000. No wonder this 
company can afford to employ an eminent Cabinet 
officer (Hon. R. J. Walker) to feast with the 


Barings and Rothschilds of London, while making || 


a loan for his employers. The Democrats have | 
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|| the public lands from the National Treasury; and 


| pense of the nation; himself a prospective sharer | tection to labor, and they will have al 





stoutly warred against internal improvements | tional alarm, and create the impression that North, 
by the General Government; against diverting s men want protection at the expense of the 
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rest of the country. Nothing can be more yn; 

No man can make a forgery more at war with the 
truth. Northeast men have looked anxiously ¢ . 
the progress of manufactures, westward fags 


against all monopolies in the hands of corpora- 
tions. It was, therefore, strange to see the gen- 
tleman, self-proved so long and so consistent a g 
Democrat, striking off in a tangent from the doc- |} southward. The reason may be selfish, 
trines of his party, and advocating a local inter- || quite plain; they know that all who ma 
nal improvement, tributary to his own, at the ex- experiment in manufacturing, will call ou 


but it ig 
ke a fair 
3 tfor pro- 
lies and not 


| in the most enormous grant of public land; and |! rivals. You may go, with the benediction of 
j ‘ . és ° . ry "4 . 
| himself a Democratic member and director in one || every Northeast man, to spread your flocks over 


of the most overwhelming and overshadowing | the prairies of the West; to rear your factories at 
monopolies that ever existed on this continent. i] every waterfall, and your forges at every mine 
While occupying a position, certainly peculiar— || and mountain of iron in the land. In predictin 
some would have considered it delicate—the gen- || the exodus of manufactures from New England 
tleman volurteers his tuition to Northeast men. || has the oo forgotten thehistory of the 
He predicts, aye, threatens, that if they do not | world? The woolen manufactures of England 
follow his counsels, the manufactures of wool, || are now where they were first settled—in the two 
and cotton, and iron, shall take to themselves || Ridings of Yorkshire; the cotton, at Manchester. 
wings and fly westward towards the setting sun. |} the cudery at Sheffield and Birmingham; the ho. 
A shrewd observer asked, why he did not include || siery at Nottingham; the potteries in Staffordshire. 
the manufacture of leather and shoes, and make || and silk at Spitalfields. Ten shires south of 
the treachery to his constituents complete. Shall || the Thames and Severn, as well fitted for jt 
we now see the gentleman, after abandoning New || have scarce a single manufactory. Henry IV. 
England for his Western interests, move round || brought the silk-worm and silk manufacture to 
the political zodiac to the sign of the Palmetto, and || France; from his day, the seat of the silk work 
sit cosily down with the gentleman from South | has been at Lyons, while other parts of France 
Carolina, (Mr. Orr,] who has justdelivered soable || are as well adapted to it. Geneva has been the 
a free-trade eulogy on the Democratic nominee? || fountain of clocks and watches so long, that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
Manufactures may—we trust they will—spread 


facts relating to that subject! had already gathered. ’ 
1 carefully collated the reports of commerce and || westward and southward; but while they can live 
navigation,—I can only gather facts; [cannot make || anywhere in this land, they will live in New 
them,—and feel warranted in declaring that the || England, the home where their infancy was 
facts do not sustain the gentleman’s assertions. || nursed. There is the natural power, the struc. 
W hile waiting a proper time, I have been instructed || tures, the machinery, the skill, and the industry; 
by thestatisticsof Henry C. Carey, oneoftheablest || and there the laborer will not be seduced from his 
writers on political economy in this land; by the | employment by the agricultural rewards on the 
able memorial from New England, by J. G. || fertile soil of the West. 
Hayes, Esq., of this city; by correspondence with The gentleman has made a comparison of the 
men of leading intelligence engaged in manufac- || effects of the tariffs of 1842 and 1846. I regret he 
tures. For much of this | am indebted to theable || has done so; but the fault is his, not mine. | have 
Representative from Boston, [Mr. Appieron,] || never before seen so strong an illustration of the 
| political value of time, and he makes the most of 


and especially by an able letter from a Vermont 
farmer, (Hon. William Jarvis,) who lives in retire- || it. He has two or three years sliding in and out 
ment on the banks of the Connecticut. More than || of his calculations; not by any fixed rules, like 
half a century since, as an officer of this Gov- | those of Sir Robert Peel, but just to suit his own 
ernment, he traveled through England and Spain. || convenience. The results of two of those years— 
tle marked the contrast in the condition of those || 1847 and 1851—are written in a kind of invisible, 
countries. In one, was industry, activity, and || sympathetic ink. When wanted, he reads, like 
progress; in the ocher, indolence, inactivity, and || Lafayette in the prison of Olmutz, ‘* with uneom- 
poverty. He looked for the causes, for there was || mon warmth,”’ and all the figures start into life; 
nothing in nature that produced it. The soil and || when they would be a little troublesome in his 
climate of Spain was far better fitted for the growth || tables, he applies the cooling process, and they 
of grains, the olive, the silk-worm, the grape, and || disappear, leaving a perfect blank. He goes back 
the finest of wool. Spain—till she banished her || twelve or fifteen years for the price of agricultural 
artisans by a process more sudden than ours, but || products—takes the country when suffering from 
not more sure—took the lead of the world in || financial revulsion—when it had sunk five hun- 
manufactures. He then inquired for a cause of || dred millions by over-importation—when it was 
this difference; and found that in one, industry in || drinking the dregs of a compromise tariff; when 
commerce, and agriculture, and manufacture was || foreign creditors, in order to get their pay, were 
protected from ruinous competition; in the other, || willing to take our products at any price from 
the laboring class was left unshielded, while the |} American hankrupts—and then he makes a very 
Government depended on the mines and tropical || edifying table as to prices for four years on either 
fruits of her colonies to pay for her foreign manu- || side of the line of 1842. For the manufacture oi 
factures. That man came home, and was one of || cotton he goes back twenty years, and, finding t 
the earliest and ablest advocates for the protection || largely increased, sneers at a petitioner for protec- 
of American labor. Now of more than fourscore | tion of labor, tells him he is engaged in a “tert 
years, (his eye not dimmed with age or his natural || bly losing business,’”’ and derides him for shiver- 
force abated,) that patriarch watches the minutest || ing under a garment, though thin and tattered, 
movements of his Government affecting the honor || that is so much larger than he wore when a 
or the interests of his country. He mourns, and || child. In the iron manufacture he starts at 1810, 
mourns deeply, when he hears that one of her || and glides easily and gracefully upto the present. 
sons is advocating a system that tends to carry || Quite forgetting a quadrupled territory, a popula- 
abroad all our American gold, and a mortgage on || tion increased sixteen millions, an entire revolution 
all our American investments, and bring down the || in the modes of manufacture, and the effect of fif- 
American laborer to the hopelessness, and stu- | teen tariffs on the forty intervening years, he 
| pidity, and beggary of Spain. I have made this || drops down on 1850, and complacently gives all 
full acknowledgment of authority to save myself '| the credit of the change to the tariff of 1846. In 
| from constant quotation. Having done this, | ask {| this way the gentleman’s tables are madé up, of 
attention to a few points in the speech of the gen- | which no man is better advised than the gentle- 
tleman from Massachusetts. ‘| man himself. I use the tariffs of 1842 and 1846 
The first, middle, and last idea of that speech, 1 as the only names by which to designate the sys- 
running through the whole, and repeated in every | tems to which they refer. I do not use them to 
form that can shun tautology, is, that the manu- | distribute political praise or blame to any party. 
| facturers of wool, cotton, and iron, will depart | I am sincerely and earnestly anxious to see such 
from New England, New York, and Pennsylva- || a change in the revenue laws as the interests 0! 
| nia, and take up their homes in the West. Its || the country demand, and would be glad to sacrifice 
| mildest interpretation is a patriotic effort to liberal- || every particle of political credit, in order to gain 
| ize bigoted Northeast men through their fears. The || that end. I do notrepresent my State as in beg: 
| plain Saxon of it ix, an attempt to sound a sec- || gary or starvation; no act of the Government— 
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ng short of the act 
that condition. 
411,000,000 have been expended in railroads to 
ry the way to her rich fields, to her mines, to 
F marble quarries, and her natural_manufactur- 
power. She has not, like the West, asked 
gblic lands to build her roads; or, like the South, 
5 remission of duties on railroad iron. The work 
is mainly done and paid; and now, could she re- 
ive a portion of protection given to the pauper 
spor of Europe, she would feel a sudden impulse 

manufactures, and a stirring movement in her 
vriculture, by a home market for her products, 
> manufacturing establishments on her own soil. 
‘Let us now turn to some facts that bear on this 
omparison. The tariff of 1842 found the country 
ereat depression; our able financial agent, offer- 
a» double interest, and pledging the security of 
ate Government, could not borrow a dollar in the 
siytted money markets of Europe. That act 
checked foreign importation, restored the balance 
af trade, and rescued from perpetual infamy the 
blasted credit of the country. Its design was to 
havea home market for the products of the shop 
and the field, by having the man who makes, and 
‘he man who uses, in the same country. And it 
efected the object. The manufacture of iron in- 
creased from 200,000 to 850,000 tons; railroad 
iron from nothing to 100,000 tons; cotton cloth 
from 267,000 to 500,000 bales; woolen cloth from 
55,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds; the produce con- 
gmed in 1846 above 1842, in consequence of 
having the produce and market together, was 
130,000,000. This was the result of turning into 
manufactures the produce ofthe earth—food, wool, 
otton, coal, iron, and hemp. ‘Turn, now, to the 
other side, and take a few out of a perfect deluce 
of facta. In 1846, at theclose of the tariff of 1842, 
we produced 850,000 tons of iron. Now we pro- 
duce 400,000 tons, and import iron annually to 
the amount of $8,000,000—almost equal to ali our 
exportof food. In 1846, Illinois exported 800,000 
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In her limits more than | 
‘ably less now. 


| with the iron business, while made at compensat- |! 


pigs of lead; last year, 350.000; while we are im- | 


porting more than 43,000,000 pounds, at a cost of 
41,500,000. That sum ought to have gone to Iilli- 
nois farmers and miners. Who has prevented it 
from taking that direction? 

Look at the change, as it affects individuals or 
companies. In 1847 there were five furnaces, man- 


vfacturing pig iron, in blast in a small valiey west | 


of Lake Champlain. 
tons in 1847, 1,500 tons in 1848, and closed. ‘I'wo 
of Gray’s in 1847 produced 5,500 tons; in 1848 
they failed, and assignees worked up the stock. Of 
all that have risen, and struggled, and sunk down 
inthatvalley, but one remains—that of Enfield, 
Hammond & Tower. They have $75,000 invested 
in their works; managed by the owners on the 
spol, with wise and practical sagacity. They have 
one of the best mines, making the best iron in 
the land, as shown by repeated trials at your 
navy-yard. Their coal, ore, labor, and trans- 
portation is as cheap as can be found anywhere; 
yet they cannot compete with the miserable for- 
tign tron without a loss of from $5 to $7 per ton. 
Go by their wharf, and you may see their iron, 
piled as high as human hands can lift it, meas- 
ued by roods and acres. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts may ask, ‘‘ Why don’t they give 
up’ Sir, the hard earnings of a past life are 
invested in that house, in Adirondack mountains; 
iavested under the solemn promise of protection 
oy the Government, pledged by the law of the land. 
That promise was kept by the tariff of 1842. You 
promised them a “‘ belter tariff’ in 1846, and, trust- 
ing you, they went on. Now they, and thou- 
sands of others in the Northeast, are like mariners 
oa Wreck—lifting up their signals of distress, and 
‘ailing on the Government to redeem the promises 
under which they entered upon the voyage. 
_ Look a little further into three counties, of Clin- 
on, Essex, and Franklin, New York. The prop- 
*rty, real and personal, invested in furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, nail factories,ore beds, and wood lands 
‘or making coal, was worth, in 1846, at least 
£3,000,000. Now it is not worth one fourth of 
eo Two hundred forge-fires and six blast- 
laces produced, in 1846, from the ore, 50,000 


a of pig and wrought iron, The forges pro- 
“usec in 1846, 32,000 tons of wrought iron, at 
Pp 


¥ er ton, $1,440,000; 18,000 tons of pig iron 
tre made, at $30 per ton, equal to $540,000. In 


Jackson’s prod uced 3,000 | 


‘to the defense of hersons. 


. 


1851, the same works made only 12,000 tons of 
wrought iron, at $25 per ton; pig iron, 2,500 tons, 
at $17 per ton, $342,500. Only ninety out of two 
hundred were in operation in December last—prob- 
Five thousand men, sustaining 
one third of the entire population of these coun- 


ties—73,000—were directly or indirectly connected 


ing prices, are now thrown out of employment. 
What is the cause of this change, from compe- 
tency to penury, insomany human beings? The 
change from the tariff of 1842 to 1846. The value 
of iron made there in 1846, was $1,980,000; in 
1851, $342,500. 
of a single year, 1s $1,637,500. Let the gentleman 
from Massachusetts go and sing his free-trade lul- 
labies at the deserted forges, and furnaces, and 
hamlets, on the banks of the Ausable. Let us 
know the answer he will get, when, with his usual 
vivacity, he tells them, as he tells us, that ** the 
‘iron interests, making the wost rapid progress, 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
of the Tariff—Mr. Meacham. 2 


] It was recommended by Washington, passed with 


The difference in the products | 


‘always cry out, most lustily, that they are ter- ; 


‘ribly distressed.”’ 

England understands the science of protection; 
in forty years, preceding 1820, she changed her 
tariff on iron jifteen times, rising from £2 10s. to 
£7 per ton. She was not a free-trader till she had 
made her artisans skillful enough to compete with 
the world. Our policy seems to be different; under 
the tariff of 1842, more improvement was made in 
the modes of manufacturing and machinery, than 
inany other four years of our history. We break 
up that system, put the mechanic on short allow- 
ance, and starve him into submission to an unim- 
proving round of toil for his daily bread. 

Take it ona broader field. In New Jersey, 
$1,500,000 are invested tn the manufacture of iron: 
one half of that is now unemployed, and fast wast- 
ing away. In New York more than $15,000,000 
are invested in the same manufacture, and three 
fourths of it ($11,250,000, eleven million tieo hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars) is entirely unpro- 
ductive. | havea letter from an eminent citizen 
of Boston, written to the honorable member, [Mr. 
APPLETON,] stating that 40,000 bales less of 
cotton aretaken for censumption in 1850-51, than 
in 1849-’50; and 60,000 less than in 1848~’49; 
that the consumption has fallen off twenty-five 
per cent. Many cotton mills entirely, others par- 
tially suspended. Of eight mills under his charge, 
four have been stopped eighteen months. ‘he 
four in operation, medium sized, from 6,000 to 
14,000 spindles, kave lost $54,000; add the interest 
on capital, $48,000, and you have, in one year, a 


loss of $102,000, besides injury and loss by ma- | 
Woolen mills have suffered | 
Morethan an hundred | 


chinery lying idle. 
equally with cotton mills. 
millions of property in New England, invested in 
woolen and cotton manufactures, are now entirely 
useless to the proprietors, and made so through 
the act of 1846. I commend that fact t 
tleman from Massachusetts. Pennsylvania in one 
year lost forty-three per cent. of her enormous in- 
vestments. ‘Two of her mills that took the pre- 
mium at the Wor!d’s Fair, have been compelled to 
stop; but I purposely leave Pennsylvania interests 
In 1849, the Treasury 
received in revenue from iron only $341,920 more 
than in 1845, while two men lost in rolling mills, 
by the tariff of 1846, $356,000. If those two men 
had paid out of their own pockets the whole in- 
crease of revenue, they would have been gainers to 
the amount of $14,680. Compare the loss of those 
two men with the loss of the whole, and then the 
loss of the whole to the insignificant gains to the 
Treasury. 

There is a great deal said about the loss by the 
South in the escape of property, but what ts it? 
The census shows that 1,011 out of 3,198,324 
persons escaped in 1850; that is, 1-12163 part (one 
twelve thousandth part escaped) was lost. Inanswer 
to inquiries, the estimated value ranges from $500 
to $800 per head. Take the highest, and it will 
be $808,800 for the whole South—a sum no} equal 
to a hundredth part of the loss in manufacturing 
in New England, under a tariff passed by a ma- 
jority of Southern votes. We have as plain a 
right to protection of our property in manufac- 
tures, as other men have to their property in 
slaves. 
Constitution, and by its leading framers#fwas for 
encouragement and protection of manufactures. 


o the gen- 


The first law passed under the present | 


| dainfully turns } 
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his approval, and sanctioned by his signature. 
After the war of 18l2, cotton planters asked 

protection from cotton manufactured east of the 

Cape of Good Hope, previously free. This was 


| granted, and that law compelled Northern men to 


go against their wishes into manufactures. The 
cotton planter, sooner than his Nerihern friend, 


rises above the necessity of protect 





ion, and dis 
ls back upon his former helper. 
In this connection, look at the conduct of wood 
old North Carolina. Her Democratic Legislature, 
in retaliation for sentiments entertained toward her 
peculiar institutions, and her locomotive property, 
instructs her delegation in Congress agair st any 
change in the tariff that shall benefit Northern 
miners and manufacturers. But what has she lost? 
In 1850 she lost 64 out of 288.412 slaves, gone 
somewhere, North or South, or West, no onecan 
tell. She has lost 1-4506 part that kind of prop- 
erty, worth, according to the highest estimate, 
$51,200. More property than that was lost in 
Vermont in 1850, in the woolen manufac 


ures on 
the little creeks and fresh-water trout brooks, 
never heard of beyond their school district. No 


one ever thought of telling it to the Legislature, 
and getting up instructions for a system of retali- 
ation, a game at which two can play very conve- 
niently. In 1850, South Carolina lost 16 slaves, 
worth, by the estimate of her able Representative, 
[Mr. Orr,] $12,800. I can find scores 
who have singly lost more, in woolen manufac- 
tures, In one year, than the whole State of South 
Carolina, and never thought of disunion as a rem- 
edy. I shall close this part of the subject by the 
summary of Mr. Carey: 


of men 


** Under the tariff of 1842, we built mills and created ma 
chinery that enabled us, in less than six years 
of its enactment, to increase the consumption o 
267,000 to more than 600,000 bales ; 


fromthe date 
cotton from 
andt 


rincrease the con 


eumption per head from seven to thirtee pounds, with 
every reason fo expect that it would soon reach twenty 
pounds, to the great advantage of the producer of cotten 
and the consumer of cloth. 

** We built mills and created machinery that enabled us, 
in six vears, to increase the domestic manufacture of woolen 
cloth trom fifty-five to eighty-five millions of pounds 


* We opened mines and built furnaces Uh 
increase the domestic production of iron trom to 
more than 800,000 tons, and to increase the consumption 
per head from thirty-eight to ninety-eight pounds 

‘© We built rolling- mills that enabled 


it enabled us to 


(WO 


us to cominence the 


manufacture of railroad iron, and to extend it in that brief 
pe riod to almost 100,000 tone. 
‘© We increased the production of lead from 589 to 000 


pigs; that of hemp from 
wool from forty eight to 
‘The manufacture ot 


14,000 to 60.000 bales: and that of 
seventy millions of pounds. 
corn and hay into pork and beef, 


butter, cheese, and lard, was extending itsell at a rate un- 
exampled in the world; and the value per ton of the exporte 
from the West to the East was steadily advancing 


“We thus made a market for more cotton, and yet had 
more to export; and the tariff of 1842, that found prices 
lower than they had ever been before, left them already ad- 


vaneed one fourth, with every reason to expect U 
would soon be permanently fixed ata higher sta 
had been known for twenty vears 

‘¢We thus made a domestic market for food, 
sumed by the growers of wool and of hemp, ai 
ducer cloth and iron, coal and lead, to the annual extent 


tiney 
dard than 


to be con 
ithe pre 


of 


of more than #100,000,000, and Yet our exports rose from 
fourteen millions in 1&41-"42 to twenty-four millions in 
1845~°46. 

‘‘We consumed more fish and exported more, more tice 
and exported more, more naval stores and exported m 
and the prices of all these things rose, the t ft of 1842 
leaving them all much higher than it had found them. 

* We produced more and consumed more of everything ; 
the condition of the people steadily improved ; the credit of 


our banks and that of the State and of the Gen 
ment were restored; and there wae a degree of quiet 
perity such as never had before been seen in any porhos 
of the world. Confidence in the future prevailed throu 
out the whole range of sociely. 

“ Under the tariff of 1846, we have closed « 
and driven down the manufacture of eo 
to 467,000 bales, and have, in the last three years, 
the consumption of cloth, foreign and domestic, per | 
twenty-five per cent. 

‘We have closed woolen mills, and have, in the last 
three years, diminished the consumptien of cloth, foreign 
and domestic, twenty per cent. 

‘* We have closed mines and furnaces, and have dimin- 
ished by fifty per cent. the production of iron; and the 
consumption of iron, foreign and domestic, has fallen from 
ninety eight to seventy pounds per head 

‘¢ We have closed rolling mill« notil we have almoet an- 
nihilated the manufacture of railroad iron, and destroyed 
the competition for the sale of an article ®0 necessary for 
the cheap transportation to market of our products 

“< We have diminished the ea sort of lead froin 809,900 to 
300,900 pigs ; that of hemp from 60,000 to 19,000 bales ; and 
the product of wool ai least 10,000,000 pounds. 

“ The manufacture of corn and hay into pork and beef, 
butter, cheese, and lard, declines daily, and the value of 
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exports from the West to the East has fallen from $62 per 
ton in 1845 to $40 per ton in 1851. 

«We have thus diminished the market for cotton, and 
have placed ourselves under the necessity for exporting 
more, the consequence of which is seen in the fact that it 
bas fallen even below the price of the revenue- tariff of 
1840~42—then the lowest that had ever been known—with 
a certainty of great further decline, should the crops prove 
large. 

** We have diminished the domestic market for food to 
be consumed by the growers of wool and of bemp, and the 
producers of cloth and of iron, coal and lead, and that din- 
inution cannot be estimated at less than fifty millions of 
dollars per annum; and yetour ability to supply food to 
the world declines from year to year, as the manufacture 
of corn and hay into pork, beef, butter, cheese, and lard, 
declines, and as we become more dependent upon foreign 
nations tor wooland hemp, lead, cloth, and iron. 

‘« The import of fish now exceeds the export, that of rice 
has fallen in both quantity and price, and that of naval 
stores has increased in quantity while it has declined in 
amount. ’? 

There is another question that lies back, and | 
stretches on far beyond all these: What will be 
the effect of the revenue co on the interests of 
agriculture? That is, and oughtto be, and always 
will be, the leading interest of this country. If 
we were shut up in a contracted island, the mer- 
eantile, manufacturing, and maritime interests 
might predominate; but in a country stretching 
from zone to zone, and from ocean to ocean, we 
ought to ask what will contribute most to the 
prosperity of the great mass who own and till the 
soil. Are the men of this nation to be engaged in 
digging gold, in raising cotton, and wool, and 
grain, and beef, and pork, with which to pay for 
the manufactures of the Old World? If we had 
not the natural power, or the materials, or the | 
skill, there would bea necessity for it. But when 
there is scattered all over the land an abundance 
of gold and silver, of iron and copper, and lead, 
and every other metal necessary for the use of 
man; when we have all the elements of natural 
and physica!, and political and mental power, it 
would seem as if the Creator, in his works and 
providence, had designed to furnish one nation 
with the means of entire independence. Shall we 
use these means; or, casting reproach on our Cre- 
ator for making these needless deposits, shall we 
follow a system sure to render us as dependent as 
if we were colonial vassals tramping over a barren 
land? It is just as certain as if declared by Om- 
niscience—and the evidence is more tangible be- 
cause it appeals to the senses—that, under our 
present system, our leading manufactures cannot 
live. When our establishments are crushed, our 


laborers are scattered, and our skilled hands have || 


forgotten their cunning, the augmented prices of 
British manufactures will bring us to our senses. 
I know the ready answer of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts: ‘* When that time comes we will 
ro to manufacturing again.’’ Who will do that? 

’ho will refit his shattered ships, and put to sea 
on the faith of a Government that has left him a 
prey to every foreign spoiler? Who, in this or 
the generation to come, will invest his property or 


expend his labor on the pledge of a Government | 


that saw him or his fathers dying by slow tortures, 
and would not lift a hand to help him? 

1 will now introduce some facts to show the 
effect of our present system on agriculture; and I 
will say, frankly, in advance, that all facts, gath- 
ered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, or | 
myself, in a short portion of time, thoagh mould- 
ed into the imposing form of tables, are very lia- 
ble to mislead. A philosopher who clearly sees one 
fully-developed fact, may be prepared to announce 
a law of nature; but in political economy it is not 
80; that isolated fact may arise from a peculiar con- 
dition in the shiftings of human affairs. But the 
facts now before us, arising under our present 
system, are those on which we are compelled to 
make up our conclusions; and I[ say, candidly, 
that they are conclusions to which I should have 
come by reasoning in advance of experience. 

My conclusion is, that our increasing importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures does not increase our 
export of the produce of agriculture; the reverse of 


this seems to be the case. 1 


In 1845-46, under the tariff of 1842, food of all | 
kinds, exported to Great Britian, was $10,392,239. 


In the next year, during the famine, it was || 


27,843,150. Inthe last year it was $8,104,253. | 
n that year we exported $2,287,986 less than in 
1846. 


“ 








that of 1850-’51, was $21,967,189. Increase from 
1841-"42 to 1845-"46, was $10,033,421; decrease 
from 1845—"46 to 1850-’51, was $2,631,269. 

In four years, under the tariff of 1842, our ex- 
port of food run up $17,000,000; under the tariff of 
1846, it run down $16,000,000; and this while 
population was increasing five millions, and there 
was a vast increase of tilled land and produce. A 
corresponding effect is seen at home. The receipt 
of American produce on the Hudson in 1843, was 
45,000 tons; in 1846, it was 58,000 tons—an in- 
crease of 13,000 tons. In 1848, it was 70,000 
tons; in 185] it was 54,000 tons—a decrease of 
16,000 tons—this is in the last three years of each 
system. Our wheat is selling lower than it did 
years since, and the quantity sentto market is less 
than in 1845. Weare sending less abroad, and 
using less by our manufacturers at home. 

It was supposed, when the present system went 
into operation, that the continent of Europe would | 
buy largely of our products. What is the result? 
When you take out rice, which they cannot raise, 
the other articles of food, all told, downto the last 
peck of potatoes, and the last dish of meal they 

| have taken of us, amounts to $17,004. Very im- 
portant, surely. Build your railroads, call in your 
shipping from the fishing grounds, from the coasts 


| of Ophirfand from every ocean—they will be 


needed. For what? Why, there is a gentleman 
here who dwells hard bythe Atlantic, and catches 
the first sound from across the waters, who tells 
the farmers and mariners of this nation, that, 
within twelve months, the whole continent of 
Europe will want $17,004 worth of ouragricultural 
products! 

In every yard of broadcloth, worth $2, the 
American farmer loses the sale of at least $1 50, 
which goes to make its value. Our importation 
of woolen goods is about $18,000,000; and the 
farmer loses the sale of $13,500,000 of products in 
that single article; it is nearly the same on cotton, 
and greater on iron. The raw material—and that 
is our own, lying useless—costs not to exceed $5 
yer ton in the manufacture of iron: this country 
ies consumed one million of tons of iron in a | 
year. Suppose you break down the manufactures, 
and bring it all from abroad, you deprive the 
farmer of a market to full three fourths of its cost— 
at least $18,000,000. The farming interests of 
this country, East and West, are beginning to feel 
the effect of this system, and we fear they are 
destined to feel it more heavily in time to come. 
The farmers have more interest in protection than 
any otherclass. There are hundreds of small per- 
| ishable articles, sold at manufacturing establish- | 

ments, that could not be transported, even if 
there were a market abroad: but they go to the 
support and comfort of the laborer, and to increase 
the gains of the farmer. [See note at end of the 
speech.] The American doctrine should be to 
protect its own laborers, and it should be carried 


outthrough the whole. Every village, and town, and | 


' county, and State, should sustain its own mechan- 
ics,and farmers, and merchants, who are them- 
selves supporting the institutions of society in 
which they live. But the tendency of the present 
time is to go abroad, somewhere; to find out some 

| foreigner, no matter where he lives, or what will 


be the cost of transporting to him the equivalent of 


your purchase, provided you get the credit of buy- 
ing cheap; and that tendency hasits sanction, if not 
its origin, in the policy of the Government. Four 
fifths of foreign manufactures are imported by for- 
eigners, and on foreign account. They do not pay, 
by twenty-five per-cent., as high on the invoice of 
foreign manufactures as Americans. They ay 
about three per cent. interest on capital, while 
American merchants pay, on the average, nine per 
cent. The result of such a course no one can 

/ doubt. While we are, as we ought to do, stimu- | 
lating agriculture, by selling Jands cheap, and giv- 

_ ing bounty lands, and free lands, we are pursuing 
a course that will deprive those, and all occupants 
of Jands, the means of exchanging their produce 
| for the manufactures necessary for wear and use. 
We are now sending sbesnd all the produce we 
can sell; we are sending our United States stocks, 


bonds, und every other badge of bondage, and | 


|| then pag (as in 1851) twenty-nine millions and a | 
The export of our produce abroad in 1841-"42, || half of gold to make the balance of our imports. || 
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| was $14,565,037; in 1845-746, it was $24,598,458; || In 1851 our importe of manufactu 


000; our exports of animal and vegeta)| 
$24,000,000; balance against us in those 


|, then in power are in 


D || principle formerly or very recently avowed. 
our State stocks, our city stocks, and railroad || iron as an illustration. 


poe and exports for February, 1852: 
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ufactured iron, wool, and cotton 


$35,000,000. The prospect for this yea 
worse. The National Intelligencer gZives 


mports of merchandise............, One 
aeneots + Soe 
Excess of imports over exports.......95,]7] ay 
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vee ee S355) 543 
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Excess of export over import of specie .¢3, 44] 250 


At that rate per month, the difference i; 
will make us debtors $62,058,252 each 
our gold must go abroad at the rate of ¢4 
annually. 

I know this does not alarm the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He thinks that * it would be the 

reatest of calamities if the gold should 

rere;’’ that **if we could succeed in kee 
home $100,000,000 a year, the country would see 
a crisis on a tremendous scale, altogether beyond 
the case of 1837.’’ Fearful as the warning js, | 
confess that I wish to see the experiment tried, | 
am for progress, and wish to see something new 

In the last sixty years we have had some eight or 

ten crises by over-importation from abroad, and 

exhaustion of our means to meet the bills. As q 
| friend of domestic manufactures, I wish to see one 

home-made crisis, got up by keeping out of debt 
, and keeping our money at home; by employing 

American labor in manufacturing and paying that 

labor in American produce and American gold, 

W hat is the er of crisis?—a word that we 
have imported with other foreign articles. In its 
motherland, I believe it meant the deciding, the 
turning point of disease, when the patient was 
balancing between life and death. haa we use 

| that—as other things—to serve various purposes. 
Among these, to signify a state of financial dis- 
tress; in polite phrase, to say an unpleasant thing, 
that we cannot pay our debts. For the sake of 
variety, | wish to see acrisis got up on the gentle- 
man’s theory. If it is not pleasant, do not try it 
but once. What disease will it bring ona nation, 
in which a crisis can occur, unless it is plethora? 
That is certainly dangerous in the human consti- 
tution, but has never been considered mortal or 
| alarming in pecuniary affairs. Try your exper- 
iment first on an individual; if it hurts, stop there. 
Try it on a Vermont farmer—I will risk him—he 
owns his farm and stock, is free from debt, raises 
abundance to support his family, to pay the me- 
chanic for every manufactured article; has money 
to buy his foreign luxuries; has in his desk railroad 
bonds, certificates of bank stock, notes for money 
on interest, and plenty of cash in his pockets. 
The crisis is not contagious among that class of 
men, nor in a country made up of such men. He 
could not catch it any more than the marble statue 
of Washington could take the cholera. : 

It is now asked what would you have? We 
would have, at least, what was promised in 1546. 

Is there a disposition to give it? Here it is; I send 
| the proposition to be read by the Clerk: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States in Congress assembled, Thatit 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 
| three months from the Ist day of August, 1852, to ascertaia 

what was the average value or market price—(exclusive of 

duties )—of the several goods, wares, and merchandise im- 

ported into the United States, within the year 1540; ™ 

which ascertained value, or market price—(in the principal 


| ports of the United States)—the duties now established by 

| law, shall hereafter be assessed and collected.” 

It has often been said that new factories and 
forges sprung up under the present system. The 
fact is truly stated, but the cause not assigne’, 
that manufacturers, prospering under the previous 
law, were promised a better time under the pres 

| ent; they trusted the promise, and have sunk mil- 

| lions beyond the possibility of redemption. Those 

i wer in the Legislature now. 
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In 1846 it was promised ® 

duty of $13 50—(i. e., thirty percent. on $45 perton 
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jer it a struggle for life. It is the least they can 
*.. and the honor of those who passed the pres- | 
y eystem can offer no less. , : 
a ought to be a settled understanding this 

ion, whether anything will be done. It ought 
Te done now, before the political campaign, fast | 
spproachiNg. We want some national system | 
‘hat all will support, that no party will claim, and 
a narty will abuse. This is the time to settle that 
gysiem, while different branches of the Govern- 

ont are in the hands of opposing forces. The 
C mmittee on Ways and Means, in the last and 
~ gent Congress, have a decided majority, and 
wer of controlling this subject; though pressed 
ly the most urgent petitions and entreaties, they 
have not, for now near three years, — or | 
muttered, oF moved the wing. We have had as little | 
weouragement from the ruling majority in the | 
other House. Proclamation was made in all the 
oa ers of the country, that a plan of relief for 
manufacturing labor would be made by a New 
Eugland Senator—supposed, if not pledged to her 
interests at the time of his election. H's late po- 
‘tical speeches have dissolved the charm, by show- 
~~ that he has as little disposition as power to 
render assistance. We want something settled. 
Wedo notask fora finality. Wehave had enough 
of that for the whole session. 

[am bound to carry out every constitutional 
law of the land, while it remains a law; but I am 
pot bound to make it eternal. The present Con- 
gress have done very little, but they have made up 
in assumptions. We seem to say to the world 
that our successors will be fools, and incapable of 
managing affairs of State; that we are the people, 
and wisdom will die with us; and, therefore, we 
must settle up all the past, by making all that is 
done finalities. I suppose there is a finality in the 
naturaland revealed laws of God. I have no ex- 
pectations (and certainly no wish) that there shall 
be a repeal, modification, or amendment of the 
ten commandments. Beyond that, I know of no 
law—organic or other law—that may not be 
changed. It is, therefore, in keeping with general 
rinciples, that I ask for no finality in tariff laws; | 
but I do ask, in the name of suffering thousands, 
for some system for adequate protection of labor 
that may have areasonable and well-founded hope | 
of permanence. 





Nore.—The following is given as an illustration of the 
statement made inthe speech. The producers and trans- 
porters are, in their turn, the consumers of the products of 
other laborers, and particularly of the farmer, for whom 
they make a market at his very door. 

Mr. Hays submits the following authentic report of the 
quantity of agricultural products consumed at a furnace in 
New York making 3,000 tons of iron per year : 

195 537-2000 tons of hay, $8 86............ $1,730 07 

3,484 bushels of corn, at 75 cents..... 2.613 00 | 

21: bushels of rye, at 76 cents.........6+- 21375 | 

72 5-6 bushels of beans, at $1 17 é 85 22 


1,29 bushels of peas and oats, at 50 cents.. 645 00 
569 bushels of wheat, at $1 28....... Sevies 728 32 | 
407; barrels of flour, at $6 26........ e000. 2,550 95 


1,000 bushels of shorts and fine feed........ 192 50 
Il] barrels of pork, at $14 61.........0e00 1,621 71 
10,628} pounds of pork, at 6 cents......... 637 71 
424 pounds of lard, at 9} cents............. 40 28 
19,515 pounds of beef, at 4 25 cents.... ... 494 70 


7,008} pounds of butter........ acon tnia dd 1,958 57 
Grain fed to teams abroad............ anewe 17 08 
Cost of transporting part of above......... ‘ 317 1% 

250 pounds of clover seed, at 9} cents...... Q7 75 

+ bushels of timothy grass seed..........+ 19 25 
I ln cigs co asda pan <nh0she 4 00 
GONE ssc Séuvee okies ekahesene Baa even 12 00 
Farrel of cider. ..... 6.0 cceee: Obes ve a 2 00 
2 bushels of Onions..........cceeesseeees 718 
MP 0s ccrecccveeces nenéontede 0206 eeeece 23 17 
1,760 pounds of hides, at 4 cents........... 70 40 
1,59 pounds of tallow, at 8 cents........... 127 20 
1,500 bushels of turnips, at 12} cents...... ee 187 50 
1,335 bushels of potatoes, at 50 cents.......+ 667 50 | 
251 bushels of apples...... baehe nes ace éanne 61 50 
1,530 pounds of dried apples.......... +0005 64 20 
Nsheep, butchered, cost......cccseecseees 4100 || 
4 turkeys ......... ih aciieiabih dats eee aa 200 | 
Sundries......... Siernbliadwesd euee ceenec . 10 44 
‘arlous articles of agricultural produce, es- 

tmated to have been used by jobbers, iron- 

drawers, &c., which did not pass through 

the hands of the furnace owners, and sun- 

dry articles of produce taken into the store 

and paid for barter, of which no account 

WAS BEBEBicsewnccccatse botckaceeicceces SMUBOU 


— —_—_— 


Petal. 66. eves decnecccesecee «+++ $16,000 00 
da see, from the foregoing statement, that for each ton | 
on iron produced, the sum of $5 33 has been paid to the | 
a for bis products. Taking this as an average, the || 

of pig iron alone, when prosperous, furnished || 


| read through and put on its passage. 


| question, whic 
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the farmers a home market for over $4,000,000 worth of of the public land to the Territory of Minnesota, to aid in 


agricultural product. By this the farmer can judge whether 
it is for his interest to have a tariff which will support the 
iron manufacture in his State. Exceptin transporters, the 
same applies to all other manufactures. The men employed 
in them buy of farmers the food to support their families. 


There are now 1,050,000 persons employed in manufactur- | 


ing in the United States. Farmers have an interest in the 
question whether we shall have a tariff that will largely in- 
crease or greatly diminish the number. 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
SPEECH OF HON. F. S. MARTIN, 


4 OF NEW YORK. 


In Tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill— 

Mr. MARTIN obtained the floor, and said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Having obtained the floor, I 
shall claim the privilege, which is usually taken 
when the House is in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, to speak upon a subject 
not now immediately before us, trusting that the 
committee will indulge me in afew remarks, which 
I desire to make on the numerous bills granting 
the right of way and donations of public lands for 


| the construction of railroads in eighteen of the 


Western and Southwestern States, and one Terri- 
tory. The only apology which I can offer for thus 
trespassing upon the time of the House, will be 
found in the fact, that when any of these bills are 
before us no remarks can be heard from any one 
opposed to them. And from the number of the bills, 
and the object which they have in view, it appears 
that from thirty-five to forty millions of acres of 
the public domain are to be donated by Congress 
at this session. My object will be to awaken a 
spirit of opposition to this wholesale plunder upon 
our public lands by a Democratic Congress. 

The Committee on Public Lands have had the 
floor for reports since the Ist of February, or near 
that time, to the entire exclusion of all other com- 
mittees; and when they report a railroad bill, it is 
If the rules 
of this House were framed for the purpose of 

reventing business, which comes before it, from 
ste discussed and properly considered, at the 
time it is acted upon, they have thus far this session 
accomplished their object. To illustrate this opera- 
tion, let me name one of common occurrence: A 
member of the Committee on Public Lands gets 
the floor, and reports ** A bill granting to the State 


| of Missouri the right of way and a portion of the 


public domain to aid in the construction of certain 
railroads therein;’’ he asks that the bill be read, 
puts it on its passage, and moves the previous 


House is driven to a vote, by which some two 
million acres of land are placed at the disposal of 
avery patriotic and Democratic railroad company, 
chartered by the State of Missouri. All this is 
done without any report from the committee. 

I herewith present a list of such bills as have 
gone upon our Calendar and on the Speaker’s 
table; how many more of this kind, time and 
the Committee on Public Lands alone can deter- 


| mine: 


A bill granting public lands to the State of Pennsylvania, 
to aid in the construction of the Sunbury and Erie railroad, 
in Pennsylvania. 

A bill granting to the State of Missouri the right of way 
and a portion of the public domain, to aid in the construc- 


| tion of certain railroads therein. 


A bill granting to the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ii 
nois, the right of way and a portion of the public lands, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from Toledo, Ohio, via 
Delhi and Lafayette, in Indiana, to Springfield, Lllinois. 


the construction ofa railroad from the 
river to St. Paul, on the Mississippi river 

A bill to grant a certain quantity of land to the State of 
Towa, for the purpose of aiding said State in the construc 
tion of railroads from Dubuque te Keoxuck and from Dav 
enport to the Missouri river, in said State, 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Indiana, Ilinois, and Towa, in aid of 
the construction of a railroad from the Wabash to the Mis 
souri river. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the State of Florida, in aid of the construction of a 
railroad from the waters of the Pensacola bay, in Florida, 
to Montgomery, in the-State of Alabama, and for other pur 
poses. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, to aid in the 


Falls of St. Louis 


| construction of a railroad from a point on the Mississippi, 


opposite the mouth of the Ohio river, via Little Roek, to the 
Texas boundary near Fulton, with branches to Fort Smith 
and the Mississippi river. 

A bill granting the right of way and a portion of the pub 
lic lands, for making the Florida, Atiantic, and Grand Gulf 
Central Railroad. 

An act granting to the State of Alabama the right of way 
and a donation of public lands, for making a railroad from 
Selma to the Tennessee river. 

An act granting to the State of Mississippi the right of 
way and a donation of public land, for the purpose of lo 
cating and constructing a railroad from Brandon to the east 
ern border of said State, in the direction of Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

An act granting to the State of Arkansas the right of 
way and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the con 
struction of railroads in that State. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a dona 
tion of public lands to the States of Mississippi and Loui 
siana, in aid of the construction of a railroad from the city 
of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to Jackson, in 
the State of Mississippi. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a grant of 
land to the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
in aid of the construction of certain railroads. 

A bill granting to the States of Illinois and Indiana 
the right of way for, and a portion ofthe public lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad from Lafayette, Indiana, 
via Middleport, Iroquois county, to La Salle county, Lili 
nois. 

An act (No. 90) granting to the State of Michigan the 


| right of way and a donation of public lands, for the pur- 


1 cuts off all discussion, and the | 


A bill granting to the State of Michigan the right of way | 


and a donation of public land, for the construction of a ship- 
canal around the Falls of St. Mary, in said State. 


A bill granting land to the States of Indiana and Illinois, | 


in aid of the construction of certain railroads therein. 

A bill granting the right of way and granting land to the 
State of Wisconsin, in aid of the construction of a railroad 
froin Chicago to the head of Lake Superior. 

A bill granting the right of way to the State of Alabama, 


and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the construction | 


of a railroad from Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, to 
intersect the Charleston, Chattanooga and Nashville rail- 
road, in Alabama. 

A bill granting the right of way to the State of Alabama, 
and a portion of the public lands, to aid in the construction 
of a railroad from Winchester, Tennessee, to some pointon 
the Tennessee river ator near Deposite, Alabama. 

A bill granting the right of way and making a donation 


| 





: tions by any committee. 


pose of constructing a canal or railroad across the penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

An act (No. 233) granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land to the State of Michigan, for making a rail- 
road from Saginaw river to Mackinaw. 

An act (No. 4) granting the right of way and a portion of 
the public land to the State of Fiorida, for the construction 
of a railroad and branches in said State. 

An act (No. 35) granting the right of way and making a 
donation of land to the State of Alabama, in aid of the con- 
struction of the Mobile and Girard Railroad. 

An act(No. 10) granting the right of way and a portion 
of the public lands to the States of Florida and Alabama, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from a point on Pensa- 
cola bay, in Florida, to Montgomery, in Alabama ; also, a 
railroad from Pensacola bay to Mobile ; and of a railroad 
to the Chattahoochie and Flint rivers, Georgia. 

An act (No. 133) granting lands and the right of way to 
the States of Indiana and Illinois, in aid of the construction 
of a railroad from a point on the Ohio river opposite to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, to a point on the Mississippi river 
opposite to St. Louis, in Missouri. 

An act (No. 13) granting to the State of Wisconsin the 
right of way and a donation of public land, for the purpose 
of locating and constructing certain railroads in that State. 

An act (No. 155) granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land, in aid of the construction of a railroad trom 
the Wabash to the Mississippi river. 

An act (No. 418) granting the right of way and a portion 
of the publie lands to the State of California, to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from the city of San Francisco to 
the city of San José, in that State. 

A bill (No. 72) granting to the State of Alabama the right 
of way and a donation of public lands, for making a rail 
road from Selma to the Tennessee river at or near Gunter’s 
Landing. 

An act (S. No.1) granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land to the State of Iowa, in aid of the construc 
tion of certain railroads in said State. 


Mr. Chairman, here is a list of thirty-one bills; 
every one of which grants more or less of the pub- 
lic lands for the avowed purpose of aiding in 
the construction of railroads in the following 
States: Pennsylvania, Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
Tennessee, lowa, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Kentucky, California, and 
the Territory of Minnesota They are either lo- 
cated within their limits, or terminate on their 
State lines. 

The committee who have reported these bills in 
this House or in the Senate, so far as any doc- 
uments show, have not made any report upon 


| these bills; nor can I ascertain that any estimate 


of the quantity of land has been made that will be 
absorbed by this new mode of donafing to corpora- 
1 estimate the average 
length of these roads at 300 miles each, and the 

will be entitled to 1,152,000 acres of land to weak 
road—making a total of 35,712,000 acres, which, 
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nat the regular price of $1 25 per acre, amounts to 
$44,640,000, and it is a fair conclusion that they 
will ran through lands worth at least the Govern- 
ment price. 

As the Committee on Public Lands must stand | 
as god-father to this already large collection of 
railroad corporations which dhol bills are intended | 
to bring into existence, my opinion is, that it is not | 
expedient to report more bills of this kind at the 
present session of Congress; for no nine men have 
sufficient democracy to stand up under the odium 
which will be attached to the authors of the grants || 
to corporations which are to exert their baneful | 
influence over eighteen States and one Territory. 

I wantthe ghost of some corporation to be held up 
to view, and if none better can be found, let us have 
the old United States Bank, though the rattling of || 
her bones does not sit well on Whig nerves; but | 
if it will awaken the majority of this House to its | 
duty, the Whigs here must and will willingly put 
up with it. 

If these bills are to pass and become the law of 
the land, the present Congress will out-Galphin 
all of its predecessors. : 

These bills seem to be stereotyped in some im- || 
portant particulars, as they all provide for grant- || 
ing alternate sections of land for six miles on each | 
ride of these railroads; and if the lands are sold, 
or held by preémption rights, the State agent may || 
go fifteen miles on each side of the road to get his | 
required quantity of land. They also give them | 
two hundred feet in width for the track, and the 
right to take materials, eurth, stone, and timber, 
for the construction thereof, from the public lands 
of the United States adjacent to said railroads. 

These provisions are very liberal, and, if they || 
become laws, will go to show that corporations | 
are not without friends among the Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, | deny that Congress has any 
constitutional right to grant these lands for local | 
purposes; and who can deny that these several 
grants contained in these thirty-one bills are of | 
that character? It is said it costs the Govern- 
ment nothing to make these grants, for the reason 
that the price of each alternate section of land || 
is doubled, or, in other words, are put up to $2 50 
ai acre. 

Let us suppose a case that will show the fallacy 
of the grants of the public lands costing nothing. || 
Suppose that the several Legislatures of nineteen |! 
States make an application to Congress for one || 
half of the gold in the United States, taking each || 
alternate piece, for the avowed purpose of giving || 
them to the several banks within their jurisdic- || 
tion, and they urge their claim by attempting 
to show of what great benefit it will confer on | 
each and every one of them in their public and | 
private capacities, and also urge -that it will not 
cost the United States anything, for the reason, 
that every one of these bills provides that each 
piece of gold shall be doubled in value from and || 
after the passage of these several acts. 

Now, sir, this reminds me of Mike Fink’s |! 
mode of procuring liquor for himself and boat’s || 
crew. The needful article having run out, they | 
drew neara place where it was kept. Mike takes || 
a ten gallon keg, and puts five gallons of water | 
into it, and sends two menashorein his skiff with 
a ten dollar bill of some broken up-river bank, and 
directs them to have the keg filled, and then if 
the vendor did not like their money, and declined | 
trusting them, let him draw out his five gallons | 
and come aboard. The result is similar in these 
cases, as the Government land which is left must 
bring the same price, although there is but one | 
half the quantity, and the people, who are the real || 
owners of these lands, are compelled to pay a || 
double price for them. \ 

And has it come to this, that Congress will || 
unite with the Legislatures of the several States | 
where these grants are made, to double the price | 
of the public lands to the agriculturist who seeks 
them for farming purposes, and place all theDen- | 
efit in the hands of soulless corporations? More- ] 
over, a premium is offered for the endowment of || 
some eighty or ninety railroad companies, spread- || 
ing ever more than one half the settled portion of |, 
the United States, the baneful influence of which | 
will be felt for many years to come. 

What is to be the practical effect of this kind of || 
legislation upon the interests of the-several States | 
and the one Territory, in which they are situated ? | 


The 


‘Public Lands—Mr. Martin. 


It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell that 


the lines of these roads will be run through the 
best tracts of the public domain, which can be pos- 
sibly reached, thus securing to these railroads, what 
is eqivalent to six miles in width, of these lands. 
How are these lands to be made available in rais- 


1} 
\| 


| the way of endowments to railroads Within he 


ing funds for the construction of said roads? | 


Well, sir, I am told there are two ways of man- 
aging this matter, one of which is to let the whole 
road to some wealthy company, for a price named, 


and they are to take the lands at the prices agreed | 


funds for the completion of them. 


| upon; but this is not the usual mode of raising 


After these bills become laws, the next business 


| in order, by those having an interest in them, is 


ber of companies to construct the same. This 
being done, and the president and directors duly 
elected, and the company fully organized, agents 
are started for our Atlantic cities, with the required 
number of letters of introduction to various capi- 
talists, who congregate on Change. After a full 
examination of maps, land titles, and spreading 


before the public, through various newspapers, | 


the great and wonderful advantages that will be 
secured to certain localities and sections by their 
censtruction, the bonds for one million of dollars, 


| more or less, will be announced to be sold by 


some auctioneer, payable in monthly installments. 


| to procure the incorporation of the requisite num- | 


These bonds are secured by a mortgage upon the | 


| rbad, and also upon the lands, for the payment of 
| the principal, some twenty years thereafier, and || 
| the interest semi-annually. 

case, upon the sale and actual settlement of the | 


lands is the same. They are taken out of the mar- 


The effect, in either | 


ket till the railroads are completed; then they will || 
be owned and controlled for the especial benefit of || 
non-resident land-holders, from whose tender mer- | 


cies may the defeat of these bills deliver the good 
people in the vicinity of these roads! 

To secure the passage of these bills through Con- 
gress, various outside influences are brought to 


| bear upon them in such a manner that very few 


can divine where they come from. Some persons 
are promised an agency for the sale of the bonds 


in our several cities, others are given to understand |; 


that they shall have the selection of the engineers | 
upon these lines of railroads, while others are to |! 
have the selection of town sites, and some are || 


promised contracts in their construction, and all the 
connivances of corner-lot speculators are resorted 
to to influence the action of this House, that an ac- 
tive and efficient lobby can devise. These corpo- 


rations, which are to be sown broadcast over the | 


| virgin soil of our new States and Territories, fos- | 


tered and protected by a Congress which claimsa || 
greater majority of simon pure Democrats than | 


| any which has assembled in this Capitol for ycars, 


will be sureto beget more of the same sortat every | 


succeeding session, and all the avenues to political 


preferment will be eventually closed to all who do | 


not favor the passage of these bills. 

In looking over the number of Senate bills, al- 
ready passed at the present session, one may very 
reasonably come to the conclusion, that even can- 
didates for the Presidency, of recent date, have 
felt their influence. 


And for whose benefit is this done? Isit going 


| to hasten the completion of any railroad upona 
route that is a feasible one, and when the business 


of the country requires such anoutlay? So faras 
my information extends, there is no want of cap- 
ital to construct roads of the above character. 


But, sir, I object and protest against this whole- | 
» Sir, A} P 


sale system of log rolling, or, as some gentlemen 
term it, of ** Anthony over.’’ If the General Gov- 


ernment is disposed to embark in railroad projects, | 


let there be some regular system adopted, and give 


us the reports of a competent corps of engineers, | 


that Congress can have some sort of a guide to this 
sort of legislation. 

The General Governmentis in a fair way to use 
up thirty or forty millions of our public lands for 
the exclusive benefit of these Jocalities. I am 
awarethat gentlemen, whose local interestsareto be 
affected by these bills, feel a deep solicitude in their 
passage, and much of their future political stand- 


ing depends upon getting these bills through, but, | 


having become alarmed on this subject, I must 
and shall perform what seems to be my duty in 
calling the attention of this House and the country 
to this worse than waste of the public domain. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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done somethin ; 


borders. A certain three million bon 
York and Erie Railroad Company, was th 

nd Eri em 
of placing it in the hands of speculating dir, 
who squandered the money, and brought them 
pany to bankruptcy, anda complete ‘stop a 
its construction. It was only revived tah : 
pleted by the exertions of a new directory a 
had to rely upon themselves and the stockh «id = 
the company, to raise eighteen millions of dolla 
complete this truly national work, which brings te 

5 


U8 to the Ney 


teen hours of Lake Erie. 


If these donations, contemplated by these jj 
: ° . . : Ou 
are made, it only can be done in violation of 


Ps : p tl 
Constitution, and will produce a set of 8wind| . 


; : i : 

corporations who will squander whatever cme or fall uf 
into their hands to maintain a set of politics \ggislatio 
pimps who prowl about the purlieus of every State enuntrys 


capital. Governn 


Sir, what would this House and the country like our 
think of the Committee on Commerce, if they ity, and 
should report bills for the improvement of the nes. As the 
igation of the Mississippi and its tributaries, jp. overhaul 
cluding the harbors upon the great Western Lukes tional C 
which should involve the outlay of one fourth of find roo 
the amount embraced in these railroad bills, t harbor | 
which reference is made—say, if you please rection ¢ 
$11,000,000. Can you find nine men bold enough tiie du 
to present such a bill to Congress, and urge jt, look in 
passage? No, sir; all efforts made to pass bills of corpora 
this nature have faiied in their passage in Cop. Not t 
gress for the last six or eight years, and they have the effe 
in no case reached over $2,000,000. If these bills of thet 
become laws at this session of Congress, they will But | v 
have to be passed by a party who came into the WI 
power more than a quarter of a century ago upon ensuing 
the cry of their utter abhorrence to incorporated Pierce~ 

, companies, fostered, cherished, and sustained by dered 
aid of the General Government. F will no 

The manifest injustice to the older States of the 
Union by this wholesale mode of disposing of the DEI 
public lands for the exclusive benefit of these sey- 

| eral localities, is too apparent to need any argu- i 
ment to establish that fact. And why this great SPE 
anxiety to have the Government title to these 
lands pass into other hands? Can you suppose 
they will be more likely to be brought under cul The 

| tivation, and that those who are to seitle upon ns 
| them is to be aided by their being obtained through service 
some incorporated company? And, sir, how long tion bed 
| are we to have any Government lands of a fair _— 
quality for agricultural purposes? At the same iste 
ratio of increase, which the last ten years of our iaine ¢ 
history shows, the yearly accession of our popu- for, an 
lation is to be about equal to the whole number of steams 
inhabitants in the State of Massachusetts; snd 4 
they will require about the same amount of tem- shall « 
tory for their accommodation. This being so, in 2s 
where will you find good farming lands for them for sue 
in fifty years from this time. ‘ = 

You have already passed the homestead bil, Mr 
which, it is claimed, will provide homes for the Mr 
landless; and if in the same charitable spirit you some 
suffer these bills to become laws, you will get clear ay 
of some of the best lands owned by the Govern- ton | 
ment, and endow a fearful number of incorport- impo! 


the 


tions whose combined influence will soon be th duty 


controlling power. mf 
The evil consequences of a large landed aris- views 
'tocracy has been too long felt in some portions 0 M 
these States, to be overlooked or forgotten, when oo 


you are disposing of the public lands in almost 
illimitable quantities. The Helderburgh or ant piete 





rent war in the State of New York, is of too re re 
cent a date to require an elaborate history at (his Oas 
time, and the authorities of the State find it very " 
difficult to execute the laws, where this feeling '* z | 
|| prevalent, even at this day, and the hostile feeling ; th 
held by the tenants, render life and property na 
safe in the hands of all who do not sustain thei ro 
views. : — 
I would think it much the safer course for this Pre 
Government to continue in the management 4 a 
control of these lands, and dispose of them on th — 
have heretofore done, for the joint benefit of all, ae: 
under our admirable land system, and keep th = 
_ titles where they are until the actual settler wan be is 


| come when we shall need this estate to secure \* 
|} public creditor, and to enable us to borrow mone! 


the lands for occupation. And the time may 
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“The veptieman from Arkansas (Mr. Jonnson} 

» time since gave notice to the House that 
- pilis must be acted upon before any other 
Ds could be done. At the time, I supposed 
7” assertion was not meant asa truth. But my 
» ‘on has changed since the thing is verified, by 
Pct that the Committee on Public Lands will 
= id the floor for any other business. Now, 
. Chairman, I am told that these bills must be 
M 40 that we can get a modification of our 
- laws the extra appropriation for the Collins 
= f steamers passed, and the branch Mint in 
ee of New York is hinted at. Now, sir, in 
‘hig case 1 cannot agree to do evil that good may 
ome from it. Let each and every subject which 
aad before this House fur its consideration stand 
ml upon its own merits. Any other mode of 
lagishation 18 demoralizing in its influence upon the 
spantt» and destructive to the permanency of any 
Government, and more particularly of a Republic 
ike our own, based upon the intelligence, moral- 
ay, and virtue of the people. 

‘As the Democratic platform has so recently been 
overhauled, repaired, and enlarged, by their Na- 
onal Convention at Baltimore, I shall expect to 
fod room for a reasonable quantity of river and 
harbor improvements, some little space for the pro- 
wetion of American industry, in the way of spe- 
“fe duties, or home valuation; and I hope to 
igok in vain for any place to set down a railroad 
corporation with any endowment of public lands. 

Not being a professional man, I cannot say what 
the effect upon the body-politic of the Democracy 
of the United States will be if these bills are passed. 
But | will assure them that if they are successful, 
the Whigs will want no better weapons for the 
eguing campaign, and your column will be 
Piree-ed through and through, and your disor- 
dered ranks, though commanded by your King, 
not be spared, nor let off Scott-free. 
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DEFICIENCY BILL—COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. BORLAND, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
iy rHe Senate, May 27, 1852. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill entitled 
“An act to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1852,” the ques- 
tion being upon the following amendment, offered by Mr. 
Cuase, to the appropriation for the Collins line of steamers— 


“4nd provided further, ‘That the proprietors of said line | 
of steamers shall consent to such a modification of the ex- | 
isting contract, that the Postmaster Genera! may advertise | 


for, and accept proposals for carrying the mails in suitable 
steamships of not less than two thousand tons burden, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, from and after 
the saad Jist day of December, 1854, when said contract 
shall cume to be obligatory; and the Postmaster General, 
in casted modification shall be agreed to, shall advertise 


for swet proposals, which shall be submitted to Congress at 
the next session—”?’ 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Present: Having heretofore occupied 
some time in the discussion of this subject, 1 owe 
an apology for trespassing again upon the atten- 
ton of the Senate. I offer it in advance, in the 
importance of the subject itself, and a sense of 
uty to my constituents and myself, which | can- 
aot disregard, to express, fully and fairly, our 
views upon the principles and policy it involves. 

My remaks upon it, to-day, will be directed to 
‘ome two or three points, which I was compelled 
‘0 omit before; but which seem necessary to com- 
plete the argument, as I originally marked it out, 
‘gainst the Collins line of steamers. This | will 
as much in outline as I can, and as briefly as 
“ee powers of condensation will permit. 

N Y Opposition to the continuance of the service 
of this line of steamers, even upon its present foun- 


dation, and more decidedly still to the proposed || 


increase of compensation, has been based upon 


the broad and solid ground of opposition to the | 


“ . . . ; 
Protective policy,’ and to all monopolies; finding 
in the measure itself, in its general bearing, a vio- 


‘ation of that great principle of equal rights, equal 


which, in the whole administration of our Gov- 
troment, (legislative and exeoneies,) I believe to 
indispensable, not only to our welfare as a peo- 
» but to our existence as a Union; and which 


; ; 
vencies, which will try our national i I know has alwa 


s, and free trade, the faithful observance of | 


» 
> t * 





| principle of the creed of the Democratic party. 
And, thus wrong in principle, sucha measure could 
| nut be, as | am sure it has not been, otherwise 
than unjust and injurious, inits operation, to every 
_ legitimate interest of the country. 

This was the foundation of my argurgent, when 
opposing this measure before. I do not deem it 
necessary to furnish additional arguments or illus- 
trations In support of the general positions then 
taken and defended. Surely it cannot be neces- 
sary—it ought hardly to be allowable—at this day, 
and to a Democratic Senate, to make a formal and 
elaborate argument against monopolies, or the pro- 
tective policy. If, indeed, such a necessity be upon 

; us, which for my right arm I would not believe, 
then the great political battles which have been 
waged and fought, to the agitation of the States 
and people of this whole Union, for the last twen- 
ty-five years, have all been *‘a war of words,’’ 
and nothing more; and all our much-boasted Dem- 
ocratic triumphs have been as fruitless of good 
results, as we have become inconsistent and ridicu- 
lous in boasting over them. 

Upon this general ground I will only reaffirm 
the opinion before expressed, that the claim of this 
Collins line upon the Government for the support 
already granted, or now asked for, rests altogether 
and exclusively upon the doctrine of protection. 
And in this opinion I do not stand alone, either 
here or elsewhere. To show this, I will read a 
short paragraph from an able article which has re- 
cently appeared in a journal of high political 
standing in the Democratic party at least. 
When [ name that journal ‘as the ‘* Democratic 
Review,’ I anticipate some revulsion of feeling in 
the breasts of certain members of my own party, 

| on account of the personal bearing of some of its 
recent editorials. With those editorials, or the 
feelings they may have aroused in the minds of 
the political aspirants, against whom they are di- 

| rected, I have nothing to do on this occasion, be 
my Own opinions what they may. I refer to it 
for nothing in relation to its personalities, or to any 
aspirant to political honors. I refer to it only as 
authority for political principle, upon which its 
soundness has never been, and, | apprehend, will 
not new be questioned by the Democratic party— 
no, sir, not even by those members of the party 
who feel most aggrieved by its opposition to their 
individual advancement. 

In respect to this Collins line, the Democratic 

Review, for May, says: 

* We can understand why the advocates of the principle 
of protection should support the claim of the Collins com- 
pany to a new eontract, as that claim is made on the ground 
that itis mere expensive to run American than English 
steaniere, Wherefore a greater amount of mail pay is required 
tran that granted to the English line. The allowance of 


the claim,on these zrounds, would unequivocally commit 
Congress to the DOCTRINE OF PROTBCTION.”’ 


“ I do not quote this as controlling authority, or | 
] > y> 


as a conclusive argument, but as a deliberate and 
well-considered expression of opinion, from the 
recognized exponent of political principles for the 
Democratic party, which has reached me since 
my @wn opinion on this point was expressed 
to the Senate, and which, I am highly gratified 

| to find, strictly coincides with, and strongly con- 
firms it. 

But this opinion rests not entirely with the Dem- 
ocratic Review, nor with me. lL assert here, with- 
out the fear of successful contradiction, that such 
is the opinion of an overwhelming majority of this 
Senate, as well of those who support, as of those 
who oppose this appropriation. This is proved, 
alike by its discussion, and by the vote upon it in 
committee. I know there are some herewho have 
denied this. But look at the record. The vote 

| was a close one in athin Senate. I think it would 


have been closer if the Senate had been full. I | 


| confidently assert that every Senator who voted 

| against it, entertains this opinion; and I as confi- 

dently assert that adecided majority of those who 

| voted for it, hold the same opinion. Here is the 
vote, Democrats in italics: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Bright, Cass, Dawson, 
Downs, Fish, Foot, Gwin, Houston, Jaines, Jones of lowa, 
Manguin, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Stockton, and Upham—23. 

NAYS—Mesgs. Adams, Borland, Bradbury, Brooke, 
Chase, Clemens, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Felch, Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of Tennes- 
see, King, Mason, Morton, Sebastian, Wade, Walker, and 
Weller—21. 
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| Test them by their known principles and party 
| relations, and what | have said is found to be true. 


Indeed, if you strike from the list of its support- 
ers all who believe it rests upon the doctrine of 
protection, and that the doctrine of protection 1s 
right, it will fall into a very lean minority. Here, 
in a Senate which boasts a large Democratic ma- 
jority, every Whig, except five, (and even they 
admitting its protective character, ) voting for it, and 
every Democrat, except ten, voting against it, as a 
protective measure, and even the few Democrats 
who vote for it, admitting it to be a doubtful 
question, and some of them declaring they would 
not vote for it asan original proposition, the opin- 
ton is expressed by the American Senate, as 
clearly, as strongly, and as significantly as the 
action of this body can express an opinion, that 
this is a measure of protective policy; and, if ads ypted, 
will, in the language of the Review, “ commit 
Congress unequivocally to the doctrine of protec- 
tion;’’ and thus, | will add, violate the cardinal 
principle of the Democratic creed. I need pursue 
this point no further. 

But while, with the Review, [| think I can 
**understand why the advocates of the principle 
of protection should support the claim of this Col 
lins line’”’—or at any rate, may be regarded asthe 
most consistent supporters of it—their course is 
not without difficulty, even upon their own ground. 
This difficulty was suggested the other day by 
the honorable Senator from ‘Tennessee, |Mr 
Jowes,] and very pertinently and strongly urged by 
him. It is, that this proposition is too narrow, 

| exclusive, and monopolizing, even for the principle of 
protection itself. ‘Think of that! all you Democrats, 
who are supportingthis claim. A Whig, a protec- 
tionist, who, from the instincts cf his party faith, 
leaned at first, and naturally, towards this propo- 
sition, because it smelt of protection, tells you, 
now, that when he comes close enough toascertain 
its true character, he finds it too close and strong 
| a monopoly even for his political stomach! And 
yet, Democrats, anti-prolectionists, anti-monopolists, 
by profession, open your mouths, and swallow 
the bait! It does, as I said, rest upon the ground 
of protection; but,as the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jones] said, itcovers so small a portion of 
that ground, as to derive no legitimate support 
even from that. That Senator was consistent in 
the position he assumed. He said he was a protee- 
tionist, and was ready to adopt a measure which 
| would protect the whole commercial and naviga- 
ting interest, of which the friends of this proposi- 
| tion claimed it as the representative; but he could 
not recognize it as such, and therefore could not 
sustain it. In response to the honorable Senator 
| from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,]} who had urged 
| the protective principle in its favor, he said: 


“T want to know from that Senator and the particular 
friends of this measure if the claim for the support aaked for 
by this proposition is to rest upon the ground that he as 
sumes? If so, and that Senator or any friend of this meas 

| ure will withdraw this proposition, and make ita general 
law, applicable to every such case, [ tell him I will go for 
| it heart and hand: fos it is just the doctrine that I have ad 
vocated all my political hfe—the doctrine of protection 
The Senator from New York predicates it upon the ground, 
| and the only ground, in my judgment, upow which itcan be 
sustained ; and the only difficulty in my wind in sustaining 
it now is, thatitisa special law; whereas, | am in favor 
of making R general. I12 says the difference is this, that 
labor in England is lower than here. That is the very ar 
gument I have always used in favor of protection to Amer 
can industry. He says the expense of building a vesee! there 
is much lessthan here—the very argument [have always 
employed in favor of giving protection to American industry 
and if this is the argument, I am in favor of the measure, 
and will go for it heartily, provided you muke it general 
, and applicable to all similar enterprises. 
. . . 


* . . * * . * 


‘* Put it upon that ground, and I am with you. Make it 
a general law, and let us give protection to American indus 
try in all its various departments, and I am willing to sit 


here till next Christmas to accomplish that great purpose, 
if gentlemen will aid me. But! am not willing to make it 
specific—to give aid to one individual or to one isolated 
company to the neglect of every other interest in the land.’ 

There spoke a true protectionis{, and assumed 
the only ground on which any of his party can, 
upon principle, sustain themselves, even with 
plenaitlcy or any pretense of fairness. But, 
wrong as that doctrine is, and untenable as is the 
|| ground upon which it rests, this proposition is 
|| pronounced, by a protectionist, infinitely worse; 
so very bad, indeed, that it is excluded even by the 
|| exclusiveness of monopoly itself. It professes to 
! represent the interests of commerce and naviga- 
| tion, and yet, in its very terms, excludes every- 
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thing else, and concentrates all the benefits it pro- || 


poses to bestow, upon a single company trading 
from a single American port to a single British 
ort. 


But, sir, not only does the Senator from | 


Tennessee tell us this, and common sense confirm | 
it, but we have before us memorials from the mer- | 


chants and ship-owners, even of the city of New 


York itself, protesting against this monopoly, as | 


injurious to every other commercial and naviga- 


to which we have granted, and are now asked to 
increase it. They tell us, and adduce facts which 
no one can controvert, to prove that, instead of 
protection to the general interests of commerce 
and navigation, it has already, by giving the aid 


of the strong moneyed arm of the Government for | 
the benefit of a single company, seriously op- 
pressed and crippled individual enterprise; and if | 


continued will retard, blight, and destroy it. 

In addition to this, which may be received as 
the sentiment of true enterprise in commerce and 
navigation in our own country, we have, also, a 
voice from beyond the water—from England her- 


self, our great maritime rival—from which we may | 


learn a lesson of wisdom and safety. It is not 
addressed to us; but is from an eminent British 
merchant and ship-owner to the President of the 
British Board of ‘Trade, in which the evils of the 
British system of steamship monopolies, which we 
are trying to copy, are most clearly and tf 
demonstrated. if the system be wrong in England, 


the will of whose Parliament is supreme, and | 


where monopolies are no violation of constitutional 
yrinciple, how much worse must it be regarded 
Seen where they can exist only in gross violation 
of that principle of equal rights which our written 
Constitution guaranties to every citizen and every 
interest! The general laws of trade, or commercial 
principles, are the same everywhere, and are as 
applicable to our country as to England. In the 
application of those principles to the system of 
monopolies | am speaking of, hear what is said 
by Mr. McCalmont, the British merchant and 
ship-owner, to Mr. Labouchere, the President of 
the Board of Trade: 


* * 


‘¢ [tis not conceivable that the Board of Trade can 
be accessory to the proceedings of the Post Office, Admiralty, 
and Treasury in regard to this monstrous modern parasiti- 
cal system of ocean steam contracts, under shelter of which 
the regions of the seas are being successively parceled out 
and handed over to the seepters of intriguing companies. 


“The system of endowing squadrons of mercantile | 
steamers with enormous bounties or subsidies, under the | 


dodge of conveying mails, vestsin the steamers so endowed || 


a virtual monopoly of the conveyance of all goods and pas- | 


sengers requiring dispatch, to destinations within the circle 


of their operations ; and whilst these subsidized steamers | 


obtain exorbitant rates of freights for the limited quantity of 
goods and passengers which they carry, the public notonly 
have to submit to their extortionate treights, but, even at 
those high rates, are deprived of adequate accommodation ; 
because, independent ship.owners are deterred, in the face 
of the endowed monopoly, from boldly entering the field, 
and providing expanded means of transit. In short, these 
monopolies, supported by public bounties, are at variance 
with all sound commercial principles. 

* * * + *. 

‘*It is the custom, whenever anything of this kind is 
mentioned as having an injurious effect on any branch of 
British industry, to treat such complaints with contempt, 
and to invoke, for consalation, the cuckoo song of § British 
enterprise,’ [American enterprise !} ‘ British science,’ 
[ dmerteen science !] ‘ British genius,’ [.@merican genius !} 

British energy,’ [American energy!] That British 
[American] enterprise, science, genius, and energy, are in- 
deed giants, I entirely admit, and with a fair field and no 
favor, such as they enjoy in other branches of industry, and 
such as [ hope you will deign to obtain for them on the 
ocean, they are prepared to develop results in ocean 
steaming, both in quality and quantity, so much in advance 
of what the bulk of the public have a conception of, as 
would be astounding; butitis possible for even giants to 
be made powerless, if they whose duty it is to protect them, 
permit them to be circumvented.” ® * * ‘ej 
implore you, as President of the Board of Trade, to inter- 
pose, and to insist that no subterfuge about the conveyance 
of letters shall any longer be permitted to deprive the com- 
munity of the benefits which the art of steam navigation, 
in its advancing state, is, if unfettered, prepared to bestow. 

**f am aware that there isan impression somewhat prev- 
alent that the modern contract system of ocean steamers is 
necessary towards keeping up existing communications, and 
also that the publie are indebted to the system for the cre- 
ation of the communication. 

‘* This, [ eontend, is an entire mistake ; but vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise has been Aors de combat for some time past, 
owing to the heavy blow ard great discouragement which 
the wanten introduction of the contract system inflicted 
uponit.’?> * * * Although in unendowed services 
there have been immense improvements in steam naviga- 
tion of late years, those transatlantic companies who have 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at their back, have scorned 
the adoption of any of them. This undeniable factspeaks 
volumes in faver of the contract system,”’ 


* * 


_to bind us to abide for eight years to come, and 


| 
} 

i 

‘ 


| eXpress my own views, at the same time that I 


| has been enlightened by experience upon the | 
| widest field of observation. 
ting interest, but that of the particular company | 


| of the whole of the existing contract system, that it is neces- 


| duties, would have scarcely a feature in common, except 


2 
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The application of these facts and views to the 
case before us is so direct and instructive, that I 


have adopted the very language of this writer to 


would, in. support of my own, spread upon the | 
permanent and widely-diffused records of our ove 
ceedings the intelligence of a practical mind which 


In the quotations | 
have made, we have but to substitute the word 
American for British, and we have before usa 
series of facts and an argument as exactly adapted 
to our present position as if they had been intend- 
ed for us in this very contingency. Indeed, leav- || 
ing out of view our written Constitution, and the 

limited power of our Government, and regarding || 
the question as one of commercial policy, and the | 
case of England is ours; for the best that can be 

said of us, in this instance, is, that we have been 


| blundering copyists of her bad system, which is not 


only bringing upon us the same evils, but is cost- 
ing us more money for the same service than she 
is paying. 

Upon another point in this connection I find a 
few short passages in the same writer which so 
fully coincide with and sustain certain positions I 
assumed in my argument last week, that I cannot | 
forbear to quote them. In speaking of the as- | 
sumption that these contract steamers are suitable | 
for war purposes, &c., he says: 

*< Tt is acuriously-delusive idea, that these mail-steamers, 


as they are called, form a reserve naval armament of im- 
measurable value, which would be available in case of war, 


| and that a saving in the Navy estimates, of more than a || 


commensurate amount, ig thus effected. This idea is in 
every respect utterly delusive ; and it is so much at the root 


sary to devote a little space to place the point in its true 
light. 

**In the first place, a steam-packet, and a steam man-of- 
war, if constructed so as to be adapted to their respective 


their chimneys, if even that. The properties required in 
vessels for the two several purposes, are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

‘In the second place, the assumed availability of the | 
vessels for war purposes would, as a matter of course, in- | 
volve their withdrawal from their packet duties, in the event 
of war, the very time when, if ever, their services as packets | 
would be of real value. 

** In the third place, the vessels, even after being subsi- 
dized, still remain the property of the companies, and if the 
public required them, the public would still have to pay for 
them. Even after the payment of the subsidy going on for i 
years, the vessels, such as they are, would have to be paid 
for a second time by the public, if the public service required 
them.”’ 


To which I will add this inquiry: Supposing the 
contract (as with the Collins line) to continue ten | 
years, and at the end of which time, that war should 
ensue; and, in the meantime, as we must infer, | 
that great improvements should be made in steam 
navigation and naval architecture; would our Gov- 
ernment be so stupid as to take these old ships at 
any price, as war vessels, to contend with the im- 
proved ships of an enemy ? ‘To answer this inquiry | 
in the affirmative would be absurd. To answer 
it in the negative, is to prove this idea of substitu- 
ting these mail-boats for men-of-war, to be worse || 
than absurd. 

Then, this writer again asks: 

‘‘Is it honestly and seriously supposed, by any person | 
intimately acquainted with the subject, that any subsidy is 
rational for vessels plying on the great commercial thorough- | 
fare between New York and Liverpool? The idea is per- | 
fectly preposterous !?’ 

And again he remarks: 

** It is quite certain that, if there were no subsidized ves- 
sels plying between New York and Liverpool, the inter- 
course for goods, for passengers, and for letters, would be 
infinitely better than it is at present, or than it can ever be- | 
come under the present unsound system.” * * * “The | 
genius and enterprise which, but for the present deadening 


monopoly, would now be at work, could produce results | 
that would be astounding!” 


In speaking specially of the Collins line, he 
says: 

** In this, their almost incipient effort in salt water steam 
navigation, they have been content to copy, in essential 
features, those discreditable specimens of British marine || 
engineering which, under British monopoly, have been ex- 
hibiting themselves in the American ports.” * * * = *| 


‘* These British endowed steamers are all behind the age, | 
in every respect,’ ¥c. 


| 
And yet, sir, this is the system we have copied, | 
and these are the results which it is now sought | 


that, too, at almost double the enormous cost we 
sre already burdened with! 


Can such a system be necessary to enable us to 
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_It cannot tend to improve the art of ste 


obstacle, self-interest, as a barrier jn 1 


_company, during a certain long term of 
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| compete with Great Britian for the mastery mo 
seas, by means of steam navigation? Wes..." 


are told 
or how } 
. i" ar : 
gation; but on the contrary it throws the a 
eat 
. ‘ he way 
that improvement, and ties down the ao # 
present incipient state, by the certainty of Decuar 
ary gain on the part of the favored monopoli : 
and of fear of loss on the part of prose ~! 


: ribed py; 
vate enterprise. It makes a contract with asia 


: years, 
a certain large amount of compensatior 


performance of certain service, in vessels of q , 

scribed kind—and that kind confessedly |.” 
structed and fitted in the infancy of the ori. Ye - 
to the company thus favored and employed. wi,’ 
inducement is there to change or improve its ae 
sels, or the means of their propulsion, when. h, 
such change or improvement, they will certain\. 
incur great additional expense, but receive no af 
ditional compensation? And yet, are we t ; 
no improvement in this great and progres 
during the long period of this contract—t 
with the Collins line? But who will 


so; and yet it cannotbe true. Ifso, why 


e 
for 
1, for the 


COn- 


O EXpect 
SIN art, 
en years, 
make jt? 


_ Not this company, which is favored with a Goy. 


ernment bounty that protects it against the com. 


petition even of improvements, and on condition 
|that itself may make none. I will not gay 4) a 
|| private enterprise will make none; for I ‘thiy, 


too highly of the genius and spirit of my country. 
men to believe that they can be wholly deterred 
or debarred, from making improvements in any gy: 
or science, or entirely stopped on the path of any 
enterprise, even by the hindering hand of Govern. 
ment monopoly. But I do believe that, as far as 
the power of Government can hinder, repress, 
discourage, and retard, private enterprise and im. 
provement, in the direction I have indicated, jyst 


| such a system as we have adopted, and now pro- 


pose to continue and strengthen, for this line of 


steamers, has already inflicted an injury, which 


will grow with its growth, and strengthen with 
its strength. Is it not a discouragement, and an 
insult to American genius and enterprise, for this 
Government to say that, advance as they may, 
they shall either stand back for an old monopoly 
which comes limping behind the spirit of the age, 
or pay tribute to its impotency for the privilege 
of taking their rightful position in advance? |i 
were as right and as wise to remand the limbs of 


lusty manhood to the swaddles of infancy, or con- 


demn the bounding roe, to keep pace with the 
creeping sloth. Shall we adhere to such a sys- 


| tem?—or, worse still, shall we extend its opers- 


tions, when, thereby, we shall augment its evils’ 
God forbid! 

We have been told that we must keep this 
Collins line in their present condition, and under 


_ the proposed contract, for eight years to come, is 


order to maintain an equal footing, as @ mar 
time Power, with the other nations of the wor'd, 
especially in view of the changes which stew 
navigation is making in the art of war. In view 


| of the facts and arguments I have already pre 


sented, the very reverse of this proposition seems 
to me to be true. For, while the enterprise 0 
other nations is left free, or otherwise wisely 
couraged, to develop improvements, and hasten 
their consummation, in steam navigation, and 
their adaptation to purposes of commerce and 0! 


war, we are tied down by this contract, to the 


models and machinery of the incipient stage of th 
‘art—the swaddles of its infancy—and under 


bonds, which seem to be regarded as binding 0”'y 
upon us, to pay whatever exorbitant demands 
unprincipled and remorseless monopoly, of ov" 


own creation, and whose slave we have becomé, 
_may prefer, not for any national advantage, 0 
| for the disadvantage of remaining stationary, W)"* 
_all other nations are free to advance. 


The honorable Senator from Texas (Mr. Rost] 
told us, yesterday, as I understood him, that we 


| must adhere to this contract, not only for war per 


oses, but to secure the advantages of low postage. 
Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir. a 

Mr. BORLAND. To my apprehension, t “ 
travenes the whole policy of low postage. 
binds us, by a contract, toa long term of a 
at a high rate of compensation, to a certain m . 
and means of transporting our transatlantic me! 
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al if we adhere to it, cute us off from the ad- || ness, and unblushing effrontery, they announce rior mails, have seemed to me most extraordinary. Yd 


~ 


ve of those improvements in steam navigation || their intention to violate a contract of their own 


yantag ; : I cannot understand why American legislators ‘- 
which, unobstructed, must so certainly and rap- || anxious seeking, and to which they voluntarily should attach more importance to, and be more ; 


transportation, and thereby reduce | 
ihe necessary rates of postage. Besides, the Sen- 
‘or does not seem to me entirel consistent with 
pimself, upon this contract, in the several stages 
of its progress through the Senate. In the begin- 
st he told us, if my memory 1s not at fault, 


bound themselves in a penal bond of half a million 
of dollars, at the same moment that they prate 
most virtuously of the obligation upon us to ob- 
serve all the conditions of that contract in good 
faith! forgetting, it would seem, that one of those 
conditions is to make them pay $500,000 for fuil- 


diy facilitate anxious about, the expedition and regularity of 
s the mail communication between New York and 
Liverpool, than the more really valuable and in- 
teresting mail communication upon the roads and 
rivers within our own country. Take the popula- 


tion, commerce, and navigation of the Mississippi 


- 


m 
ae 
A 

i 
Se 


neers 
a 


hat this contract would bea source of revenue to 
heGovernment. The result has disproved that; 
for, instead ; ; 
pot yet, even at the $19,000 a trip, returned quite 
ae dollar, for the three we have paid out; and yet, 
433,000 a trip Is now demanded for the same 
yervice! We were next told by him, that although 
has not yet repaid our outlay, it will do so in the 
sourse of ime—some time in the future; precisely 
hen, the Senator does not seem to foreknow; 
though not during the term of the present contract, 
we must infer, since, as a friend of the company, 


he was unwilling that the services should be con- | 
tinued for the whole amount of postages, added | 
to the $19,000 already received. That proposi- | 


tion was made by the Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. Brooke, | and rejected by the friends of this 
company. And, now, he tells us, that as the re- 
duction of ocean postage is much to be desired, 
we shall be unable to avail ourselves of it, if we 
abandon this line. 


this mail transportation; and, therefore, needing 
more revenue, we cannot reduce the rate of post- 
ave, without also reducing the rate of revenue? 
If his argument means anything, it means that. 


And yet, if that be his position now, I would ask | 


what has become of the argument with which he 
entertained us in the last Congress, in favor of re- 
ducing the rates of our interior postage, that a re- 
duction of rates would certainly increase the ag- 
gregate amount of postage? The two positions 
are totally irreconcilable. Whether the Senator 
beright now, or was so formerly, upon this point, I 
will not inquire further at this time. But, as the 
best, and most clearly-expressed answer I have 
seen to the argument in support of this system of 
monopolies, that it favors cheap postage, I quote 
two more short paragraphs from the same letter 
which { have already quoted upon other points. 
On this point he says: 


“Another flattering fallacy, which interferes with a fair | 
consideration of this packet question, is the allegation that | 


the amount of postage earned by Government for the con- 
veyance of letters by the packets, defrays a certain part of 
the expenditure. 


“ This all sounds very fine, and there might be some force 


in it, if packets caught postage in the sea, as fishing boats 
catch fish in the sea ; but, instead of that being the case, 
the packets are mere tax-gatherers—tax-gatherers at very 
high prices indeed. 
is, in fact,only so much money levied off the community, 
in the shape of heavy postage rates on correspondence, and 
which is atax from which the public could bé relieved, 
without loss to the revenue, under a sound system of oce- 
anic communication. In short, an abandonment of the 
present contract system is necessary towards the foundation 
of an ocean penny postage.’ 


it would almost seem that this had been writ- | 


ten in special anticipation of what my honorable 
frend [Mr. Rusk] would say on this point. As 
it meets so completely what he has said, I leave it 
as an answer to him. 

_ But we are told that, unless we give the addi- 
tional compensation now demanded—that is, un- 
less we now give $33,000, for what, at the earnest 
solicitation of Collins & Co., we agreed to pay 
$19,000, they will abandon their ‘contract, and 
thereby subject us to a much higher rate of com- 
pensation to some one else, for the transportation 
of the mail between New York and Liverpool. 


here are two parts to this declaration, which I 
will notice separatel 


he first part, which is the threat of this pet | 


— of Collins & Co., we have already 
) 


spoiled 
yield a fourth time to their exorbitant demands, 
they will abandon their contract, is nothing new 
‘ous. We have heard it every session of Con- 
— since | have been here; and since, from the 
eginning, we have been in the service of that 
company, and not they in our service, I have no 


d 
cessful, 


wl. But it is worthy of notice, as it is char- 
acteristic 


of being a source of revenue, it has | 


How? Why? Does he mean | 
(as 1 understand him) that the abandonment of this | 
contract will require us to pay more money for | 


The postage ‘ earned ’ by the packets | 


| our interior routes, by land and water. 


y unwise indulgence, that, unless we | 


oubt the same threat will, as heretofore, be suc- | 


of all such companies, with what cool- , 


ing to comply with it. Their threat, then, involves 
the alternative that they have either imposed upon 
the Government, by giving a bond without pecu- 
niary responsibility, or entered into it regardless 
of consequences, or calculating upon the indulgence 
of Congress for any violation, no matter how 
gross. Well might the ** Democratic Review’’ 
remark that they are pleying the game of *‘ heads 
> 


' I win, tails you lose. 


The second part, which relates to the higher 
we we should have to pay for the same service, 

do not believe a word of. Ido not believe it 
would cost usa dollar more than we now pay. 
On the contrary, I am confident in the belief that 
we could procure that service for a much smaller 
sum than we are now paying this model company. 
At any rate, I am desirous of subjecting this mat- 
ter to an easy and decisive test, and that is, to let 
this company abandon the contract, or let us de- 
clare it void, and then put the service up, after 
public notice, to the lowest and best bidder, as we 
do all our other mail service. If no company, or 
individual, will undertake it for less than this 
company now demands—$33,000—or even for 
less than $50,000 a trip, then let it be undertaken 
at that highest price, and no one will vote more 
promptly to pay the money than I will. Let all 
our enterprising citizens have an opportunity to 
compete for it. It is the only way in which a 
proper and fair pecuniary compensation can be 
ascertained. All our people will then be placed 
upon an equal footing, and all our mail service 
rendered according to the same general and equal 
system. But the friends of this company object 
to this mode. Why? Because it will increase 
the cost to the Government? Certainly not; for 
they are now clamorous that a greatly-increased 
cost should be paid. No, sir; no! It is because 
they fear it would deprive this company of the 
paneer: There can be no other reason. But 
how deprive them? There is but one way; and 
that is by procuring the same service for less 
money. Now, I learn from good authority that 
there are other persons prepared and desirous to 
do this service for less money than this company 
now receives; and if opportunity is allowed, will 
bid lower for it—lower than the $19,000 which 
Collins & Co. are now receiving, but are so dis- 
satisfied with; perhaps will bid as low as $10,000 
atrip. If this be so, why shall we, or how can 
we with due regard to the public interest, submit 
to this extortion of Collins & Co., or bribe them 
to continue the service, by increasing their pay 
from $19,000 to $33,000 a trip? ‘The fact that the 
friends of this company are unwilling to submit 
the question to the test | propose, is proof enough 
to my mind, that they believe the result would be 
as I have stated. 

In the course of my remarks the other day, I 
stated that, under our general law in relation to 
mail service, all navigable waters are mail routes; 
and that, by occasional laws, certain roads through 
the country are also mail routes; and that when, in 
the opinion of the Post Office Department, mail 
service is required upon any of those routes, it is 
procured by contract, for a period of four years, 
with the lowest and best bidder, after pablie ad- 
vertisement, which invites and permits fair and 
open competition from all persons. This is our 
system for mail transportation at home upon all 
As a 
system it has worked well; although, under a 
negligent or incompetent administration like the 
present, it is liable to irregularities and inconve- 
nience. Properly administered, I doubt whether, 
at the present day, it can be materially improved 
as a system; nor am I aware of any purpose, in 
any quarter, to change it. Why should it not be 
extended to our ocean mails? The refusal to do 
this, and especially the solicitude so constantly 
and actively manifested by some of our public 
men to give so much greater and more favorable 
consideration to these ocean mails over our inte- 


' performed ? 


valley alone, with the commodities they exchange, 
and the intercourse they require, and I hazard 
nothing in assuming that they represent a far 
larger interest, and require a more regular and ex- 
peditious correspondence, than the whole trade 
between our Atlantic coast and England—per- 
haps fourfold more valuable and interesting than 
that between New York and Liverpool. And yet 
how do we find the mail service performed in that 
great valley? Who manifests any solicitude that 
it should be either regular or expeditious, or even 
that it should be done at all ? 

I repeat now, what I have said here on various 
occasions, for the last four years, that on the Ohio 
river, from Louisville, and on the Missis«ippi 
river, from St. Louis, to New Orleans, upon which 
there are annually floating a thousand steamers, a 
hundred thousand navigators, and five hundred mil- 
lions of commerce, there is not a single mail line ! 
This may sound strange and wonderful to those 
who have not looked into this subject; but it is 
certainly true. Nominally, there is mail service 
on those routes; but how is it procured, and how 
A mail agent is stationed at each of 
the several towns along those rivers, whose duty 
it is to ** job”? off, like freight, the mails from one 
town to another, upon any boat that may come 
along, without regard to regularity or expedition. 
As might be expected, irregularity and confusion 
are the consequences, and to an extent that men 
of business, whose correspondence must needs be 
regular and expeditious to be useful, hardly make 
use of the mail for that purpose at all. I state 
this upon the very best authority. 

This evil is within the reach of the Post Office De- 
partment. Itisin the lawful authority of the head 
of that Deparment to apply the needful and effective 
remedy and correct this evil, any day, at his dis- 
cretion, by establishing a mail line and putting 
mail service, under the general system, upon all 
those routes. But he has not done it, and will 
not. Beginning four years ago, when I first took 
my seat here, 1 have made application to the three 
successive Postmasters General, since that time, 
to have this very plain and necessary duty per- 
formed; but I have applied in vain. And why? 
l have been told repeatedly that it would cost too 
much. In 1848, I was told that $100,000 per 
annum for a daily mail between Louisville and 
New Orleans, was the lowest bid, and it too far 
exceeded the revenue on that route to permit that 
amount to be paid. In 1850, to my knowledge, 
the same service was bid for by a competent and 
responsible person at $40,000. That offer was 
rejected for the same reason. In pursuing such a 
course, the Post Office Department has been either 
very remiss in the performance of its duties, or 
erossly ignorant of facts which it ought to have 
known. In the first place, I do not believe that, 
even under the miserable mismanagement I have 
mentioned, the revenue from those routes has been 
too small to warrant the payment, under the law, 
of the full amount of $100,000 for the service upon 
them; and certainly not too small for the $40,006 
bid. But even supposing this to be the case, it is 
very obvious to all who have examined the sub- 
ject, and who know as much about it as the 
‘Postmaster General should know, that the small 
amount of revenue, and the disparity (whatever it 
may be) between it and the proposed cost of the 
service, is owing altogether to the mismanage- 
ment itself of which I am complaining. Proof 
of this is found in the well-known fact to which I 
have just alluded, that those men of business 


| whose correspondence requires regularity and ex- 


pedition rarely make use of the mails on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Speaking of this, 
some weeks ago, in a discussion here, | stated 
that owing to the causes mentioned, ‘‘ not more 
‘than one tenth part of the matter is now sent 
‘through the mails on the Mississippi, which 
‘would thus be sent if a regular and expeditious 


‘line of service were established on that great 
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‘route.’’ Merchants and other men of business, 
to insure regularity and expedition, send and re- 
ceive their letters and papers by private hands. 
Nothing is more common than for editors of news- 

apers, along the Mississippi, and perticularly at 
New Orleans, to acknowledge the receipt of letters 
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law, or be longer delayed by his culpable neglect | 
of duty. I have come now before the represent- 
atives of those eight States, assembled with their 


, confederates in council, and appeal alike to their 


and papers by private hand, ‘‘two days in ad- || 


vance of the mail.”’ 


Since I made that statement, I have received a 
communication from an editor, who is one of the 
most intelligent and reliable men in the Mississippi 
Valley, in which he says: 


“ From the debate in the Senate, which you sent me, and 
which I shall publish, [ rejoice to see that you understand 
the subject thoroughly. I begin to have hopes now that we 
shall, ultimately, succeed in getting a mail. I[ suppose, 
however, that we can searcely expect itat this session of 
Congress. itis pretty elear, I think, that the eve of a Pres- 
idential clection is a hopeless time for such a great reform 
as we so much need. But the good work now begun is so 
reasonable and proper in itself, that it would be doing Con- 
gress injustice to believe it can be a great while before they 
will permit it to be consummated.”’ 

* . o * . * * 

“You estimate the proportion of matter which passes 
throwgh the wails at one tenth of the whole which is sent 
and received along our great river. [am satisfied, from 
long and careful observation and inquiry, that not more 
than one twentieth part pays postage. A part of that which 
now goes by private conveyance, might go through the 
mail bags, if the present arrangement, miserable in itself, 
were made to work as well as it is capable of working. 


enlightened self-interest and sense of justice. Shall 
our rights be longer delayed ? | ask your response 
in the early passage ofa bill which | lately intro- 
duced here, to compel the Post Office Department 
to do that act of justice which has been so long, 
and so injuriously withheld. And that is merely 
to place the Mississippi valley, and all its great 
interests, as affected by the transportation of the 
mails, under the same general system, and upon 
a footing of equality with the other portions of 
our common country. I ask for ourselves only 
what others have. i desive no inequality in our 
favor. I would accept none, if it were offered. 
Our bill is before the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and nas been there for some 
time. [cali upon my honorable friend, the chair- 


| man of that committee, for a report upon it at an 
early day, and submit to his sense of right, | 


if we, who have suffered this injustice so long, 


| shall be still postponed, while this single Collins 


But with an arrangement which is radically wrong, and || 


” 


then badly administered, good results seem tunpossible. 


Herein lies the cause of small revenues. Men 
of business are driven from the mails by the mis- 
erable mismanagement of that important, and, 
when well managed, most useful branch of the 
public service. Make the mails regular and ex- 
peditious, as may be easily done, and the conve- 
nience and interest of all men will induce them, 
especially at the present low rates of postage, to 
use the mails, at all times, in preference to any 
other channel of correspondence; and, as a natu- 
ral and certain consequence, the revenue will be 
increased from ten to twenty-fold, and be far 
more than sufficient to pay twice $100,000 per 


| leans to Vera Cruz ? 


line stall overshadow the whole Jand with its mo- 
nopoly, and ride paramount over all other busi- 
ness, and every other interest. 

Mr. RUSK. I! will give the Senator a report in 
a very short time. 

Mr. BORLAND. My opposition, Mr. President, 
to this Collins line is not sectional. I only ask that 
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Ho. or Reps, 


the end eae is in perfect keeping with ay 
tempt to ** batter down the rock of Gibraltar ic 
a pocket-pistol.”” Look at the proposition! t 
necessary to have a steam navy to maintain ~ 
respectability and safety as a maritime pow i 
these ships are to constitute that navy; aan 
there are but four of them built, and onl sh 
more to be built! And this a steam navy : 
to the character and wants of the United a 
to place us on a footing, for purposes of ts 
warfare, with England and France! Five m ‘i 
packets, to contend against the naval armaments of 
the world! In 1812, the comparative feebleness 1 
our Navy wassatirized as ‘a two-shilling pamphie 
against a ship-of-the-line.’? This new flotilia 
think, presents a still more glaring disparity b. 
tween the means and the end. I[t will not do to say 
in extenuation, that the number of ships may be 
increased. The authors of the argument, them. 
selves, tell us, in connection with it, that they wil 
not increase the number of the ships, nor exten 
the system; that there particular ships, and thig 
line, can alone receive their patronage and protee. 





| tion, all others being excluded; and even the pro- 


all citizens, all companies, all interests, and all sec- | 


tions shall stand alike before the law; and that the 
same principles of public justice, and the same con- 
siderations of public policy, shall be observed in 


taking care of the interests of every section of the | 


Union. 
from Louisiana [Mr. Soute} introduced a bill here 
a short time since, for a mail line from New Or- 


What was my course when the Senator | 


tection of these should not be granted as an of. 
ginal proposition at this day! 1 do no injustice tg 
the argument in stating it thus. It is that, or itis 
nothing; and, being that, it is worse than nothing 
And there I leave it. ; 

I shall vote for this particular amendment pro. 
posed by the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr, 
Cuase,} not because I intend to vote for the ori. 
ginal amendment, even should this be adopted; byt 
because it will make the original less objection. 
able, though still leave it radically wrong. - It ig 
certainly very liberal to the Collins line; and look. 
ing, as [ think they wisely may, to their ulterior 
interests, they would find it well to accept it; 


|, though it is very obvious that, in the blind spirit 


That bill proposed a line of | 


| steamers, ‘suitable for war purposes,” &c., to | 
carry the mail between those two cities, at a small || 
amount of compensation; the contract to be given || 


annum, if necessary for the service, which, in- | 


deed, can even now be procured for less than 
$50,000. 

But, even in view of all this, the head of the 
Post Office Department either cannotappreciate its 
trath, or will not perform the duty it imposes, 


This, however, we who livein the Mississippi val- | 
ley, and are dependent upon the mails on that | 


river as the great trunk from which all our smaller 
streams of mail service are drawn, have been long 
subjected to, and are yet enduring. Suppose, sir, 


such injustice were inflicted, or even attempted for | 


a single month, upon any section of the Atlanfic 
coast—even upon any single city of the East or 
North! I venture to say that we would not be 
permitted, in peace, to give a day’s attention to 
any other business here until that injustice was 
redressed. Memorials, and a ‘lobby gang,”’ 
would pour in upon us, and wind their folds about 
us, as they have in the case of this Collins line, 
until we passed a law tn their behalf. 


Yet here is | 


the whole Mississippi valley, which, in extent and | 


importance to the real welfare of this Union, can 
swallow up your whole Atlantic coast, and all 
your sea-board cities, has no mail line at all, and, 
In consequence, 1s subjected to inconvenience and 
injury of which Nerthern and Eastern men find 
it difficult to conceive. This we have endured for 
years. We have made no great noise about it, 
much as we have suffered and feltagrgrieved. And 
even if we had, [ doubt whether we would have 
been listened to. Months are consumed, and the 
business of the whole country suspended in con- 


Auantic city to a single British port, while a few 
minutes are begrudged while I briefly recite the 
wrongs and, in my feeble way, assert the rights 
of the great heart of this Union. 

Mr. President, | have regretted, I have felt 


indignant, that I have to bring this matter be- | 


fore the Senate. I know that the law already au- 


thorizes, and that the public interests of at least | 


eight sovereign States of this Union demand of, 
the Post Office Department to do all that I now 
ask in this connection, and I have made that de- 
mand repeatedly upon that Department. I have 
made itin vain. I will no longer dance attend- 
rnee upon any Executive officer, to be disappointed 
by his stupid incompetency to understand the 


to a certain individual. 
port—the sea-port for my own State, 


sir, the record will show that | spoke, and voted | 


against the proposition in thatform. And I was 
happy to find that the views I then expressed— 
the same views I have since expressed in respect 
to the Collins line, and based upon the same 


principle of equality, were concurred in by the | 


Senate, and acted upon; for, while the mail line 
was established, the bill was so amended as to 
require the Postmaster General to procure the 
service, as under the general law, by public ad- 
vertisement, from the lowest and best bidder. I 
thought that right then, for New Orleans. I think 
the same principle and the same courseright now, 
for New York. I ask the samelaws, and equality 
under them, for all ‘* Do unto others as ye would 
they shall do unto you,’ 1s the injunction of Holy 


Scripture, for the regulation of our intercourse as || 


individual men; and no man disregards it without | 


making himself culpable in the sight of the God 
who created him. 


So, it embodies the principle | 


|} upon which our political government was formed, | 


tration of that government, without violating the 


- . . . . / 
| and none of us can disregard it, in the adminis- | 


'| Constitution it inspires, by whose virtue we exist | 


as a Union, and by whose authority alone we are 
here to legislate. 

A few words upon one other argument which 
has been urged, by certain Senators, in favor of 


this Collins line, and I have done with it. 


At the conclusion of a long and eloquent dis- 


j | quisition, almost an epic poem, upon the wonder- 
sidering the interest of a single mail from a single || 


working powers of steam, the changes it has made, 
and is still making, in the business of the world, 


| in arts and arms, a distinguished Senator gravely 


| tells us that we must maintain this Collins line of 
|| steamers on their present foundation, as the means 
| of maintaining our equal footing, or any safe rela- 


tions, with the other maritime nations of the world! 
Such a conclusion, from such premises, in view 
of the facts before us, strikes me as a palpable non 
sequitur. Without repeating what I before ad- 
duced as unanswerable, and which certainly so far 


| remain unanswered, facts, to prove the utter futility 


of regarding these ships as vessels-of-war, the 


| single fact that there are but five of them, at most 


—and it is not proposed to increase the number 
nor extend the system—the means they afford to 





| 


That was for a Southern |! 
And, yet, | 


of what they deem the season of their power, they 
mean to reject it. They are likely to “ go further 
and fare worse.”’ 





WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—POLITICAL 
PLATFORMS. ; 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD STANLY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 14, 1852. 

Mr. STANLY. I amsorry | feel compelled to 
trespass upon the attention of the ['=~se; and! 
hope they will pardon my presumption, and not 
compare me to a little animal who was talked of 
in Kentucky a few years ago, who thought he 
could run the locomotive off the track, because of 
my attempt to meet the arguments of iny friend 


' from Tennessee (Mr. Gentry.}] But as much 


like that little animal as I may be, my friend from 
Tennessee is a great deal more like it, in trying 
throw General Scott off the W hig platform of this 
great country. Sir, ‘* I am no orator as Brutus 
is,”? 

‘For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 


Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood*’— 


as the gentleman from Tennessee has. The allu- 


sions made by the gentleman from Tennessee 


| (Mr. Gentry] to the ** mischievous tendency” of 


| 


| 
| 


my speech of Saturday last, demand that | should 
endeavor to say some little in reply to him. He 
does me much more credit than I deserve. — 
hardly know whether he speaks in earnest, or 1 
a tone of irony, he compliments me so much more 
than I deserve. He said he understood me ot 
Saturday as being opposed to the Whig Conver 
tion passing any compromise resolutions. hen | 
ground was, that I was against the Convention 
passing any platform, eo any and all subjects. 
| stand upon that—and I will not back out. Le 
him read my speech when itcomesout. He says 
my letters and spenting have prepared the public 
mind to accept General Scott. Sir, his speeches 
and his letters prepare the public mind against 
General Scott. { have tried to prepare the public 
mind for the nominee of the Whig Convention, 
whoever he may be. That is upon what I have 
been preparing, although I have ray preferences, 
which I have expressed in public, at home, in le 
ters, and in every circle in Washington. 

are well known, 
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But, sir, | am no man's vassal. I have those 
oreferences but as a gentleman and as a represent- 
uive of a free people. 1 shall always be ready to 
jo justice to my friend, and my duty to my con- |) 
giuents, although I offend newspapers crowded 
qithadvertisements. Some of the editors of those 
papers imagine, by assailing me, they are offering 
incense to certain persons in power, about which 
they are much mistaken. Phank God! 1 was 
elected to Congress as a freeman, from that State 
in which the gentleman from Tennessee was born, 
and | will die so, in spite of any such threats or | 
atimations which gentlemen or petty newspapers 
may choose to make. I have written nothing that 
| would not again write under the same circum- 
stances. The gentleman says he wants to try ‘*to 
bring the country to a recognition of their duty 
to the Constitution. He takes it for granted | 
chat the country is not already broughttoit. | 
say it is. My argument has been for years | 
that both of the great parties of the country are 
true to the Constitution. General Cass said so in 
,is late letter to Captain Scott. Mr. Doveras, | 
think, repeated the same sentiment. 1 concur 
with them; the great majorities of both parties are 
true to the Constitution. I have thought this for 
years. Occasionally both parties have courted 
Abolition votes to carry elections; but the great 
body of the people are truetothe Union. The 
gentleman thinks they are not. Does he expect 
to bring them to their duty by pressing through 
ontemptible resolutions like those adopted in Bal- 
timore in such a hurraing crowd as our friends 
had there last week? How is that going to bring 
men toa sense of their duty? ‘Those resolutions 
wereadopted where champagne disappeared, ham- 
serafter hamper, until, after some chances became 
jesperate, ambition had a ** frucal mind’’ and sent 
telegraphic dispatches to stop it. What sort of a 
crowd was that to pass resolutions ‘* bringing men 
toasense of their duty?’’ Are we tochain them 
flown to platforms? Can that change the heart? 
Can legislation do it? If the precepts of Wash- | 
ngton will not, how, in the name of common sense, 
does my friend expect resolutions, thundered forth | 
with his magnificent voice, is going to bring men 
toasense of duty? I say that it is worse than 
humbug. 

The gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Root,) the gen- 
tleman referred to by me on Saturday, and sev- 
eral other gentlemen during the first session of the | 
last Congress, when this fugitive slave law was 
not so prominent, said that, unless you adopted 
the Wilmot proviso in the territorial bills, you 
would hear the ery of Repeal! repeal! from one 
end of this Union to the other. You rejected the 
Wilmot proviso, but no man hears the cry of Re- 
peal! These men who have been exciting the 
public opinion cannot be expected to come down 
ata word. They must have something to enable 
them to taper off by degrees. Men who have been 
excited on the annexation of Texas, and all these 
various questions, must have something to retreat 
upon. | have no fear this agitation will continue 
afterthe present time. I believe it will die out. 
lt is getting less every day. There have been 
presented no petition to disturb the fucitive slave 
aw that I am aware of? Neither Sewarp nor 
SUMNER have introduced a bill to interfere with | 
thislaw. Sumer is, as the gentleman threatens 
tobe, an outsider. Sumner left the Whig party of 
the North, because of its support of the slavery 
interest, and now the gentleman from Tennessee 
isto leave us, because it does not support it! 

Ido not think Sumner would find, according to 
Addison, as predicted by the gentleman, ‘a pri- 
vate station the post of honor,’ though I think 
he will never go into retirement because ‘ fools 
and rogues bear sway;”’ yet for the honor of his 
country and the honor of Massachusetts he ought 
to go from the place he now occupies. Not even 
they—Srwarn and Scomyer—have introduced any 
bill to repeal or even modify that law. If any one, 
either here or in the Senate, should attempt it, he 
will make himself ridiculous. No one supposes 
the possibility of its repeal. I have heard of no 
petition here to repeal that fugitive slave law; but 
pass a platform that they shall not be received, 
and you will soon have thousands of them. Agi- || 
‘ation cannot cease, until Southern gentlemen re- || 
fuse to take part in it. ‘Neither Southern Whigs || 


y . - pe iI 
or Northern Whigs are guilty of agitation on || 
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slavery questions here this session. The Dem- 
ocracy areto blame. One who was formerly a 
Free-Soiler, [Mr. Fitcn, of Indiana,} introduced 
the first resolution, according to my recollection. 
Then the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jacx- 
son,] with the aid of the Speaker, got the floor 
and introduced his resolution. If Southern Dem- 
ocrats will cease agitation, with the aid of their 
Free-Soil converts, we shall soon have none of it. 
Agitation cannot be stopped by passing resolu- 
tions or building platforms. They are often in- 
tended to produce it. You had as well attempt to 
stop flame with flaxen band, as allay agitation by 
platform resolutions. It is pouring spirits of tur- 
pentine on flames to quench them. 

The new Free-Soil converts among the Democ- 
racy, are they who introduce resolutions, and call 
upon us to vote for them. 

| admire my friend’s speech very much. He 
has power to charm large audiences and small cir- 
cles. I have listened to the manly tones of his 
voice, with admiration and delight; for he was a 
native of my State. I think Hamlet himself 
would have chosen my friend from Tennessee, if 
he had heard him, of all others, to speak his lines. 
He has given this House, this morning, a little 
more declamation than argument. His words, cen- 
erally, bear weight. They are nervous and strong. 

* In tides of manly sense they flow along.”’ 

But this morning he seems to have harped upon 
the old strains of his speech in the caucus and his 
letter published a few days ago, and forgotten the 
weight of argument he is in the habit of using. He 
tells us that he will not listen to ‘“‘party! party!’ 
He will listen to no cries of that sort. Why will 
he not?) The Whig party, to which he belongs, 
is the most conservative party in the country. It 
opposes annexation, intervention, and fillibuster- 
ing. Whathas opened his eyes all at once, to the 
impropriety of remaining in the Whig ranks? He 
has been with us along time. Where are all of 
those conservative men he has been standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with ? Nothing has changed them 
Ifthe gentleman will not listen to party, and tells us 
he is going to leave us, I will say that the Whig 
party is my party still—*‘ angels are bright still, 
though the brightest fell,’’—and there will still 
bea Whig party, and men can get alone in it, 
though he, who was one of the brightest of us, 
takes his final departure from our ranks. 

Now, sir, the gentleman says there was a good 
deal in the platform to ‘* disgust him,’’ yet he was 
‘** pleased ’’ with some part of it. There is a 
‘* pleasing disgust.’’ My friend must soon form 
another vocabulary for his ideas. He is pleased 
with what he is very much disgusted at! Hesays 
we will get no shouts except from an Abolition 
audience in a certain event—if Scott is nominated. 
It is not everybody that is accustomed to shouts 
like my friend from Tennessee. The rest of us 
can do without them. It is not everybody whois 
sent for from New York to make speeches, to 
captivate masses, as he well knows how to do. 
We can live without shouts. There are some of 
us who were born in North Carolina, who were 
taught to seek that applause which ‘* follows,”’ 
and not that which is *‘ run after.’”” We were 
told not to mistake the shouts of crowds for the 
trumpet of fame. Weare not seeking shouts. If 
we had been, it is easy enough to denounce every 
man who ever said the word ‘* negro ”’ upon the 
floor of the House. It is easy enough to preach 
secession in times -of high excitement in some 
parts of our country, to inflame it, and let it 
sweep us along the waves, instead of resisting it 
and acting against it, as my friend from Tennessee 
has taught me to do for several years past. 

The gentleman said that I read my friend from 
Florida out of the party. I beg pardon, I did not. 
1 thought he said he was going to leave us himself, 
and then it was I told him the sooner the better. 
The gentleman coinpares me to a Pope issuing 
bulls of excommunication. If there is any Pope 
upon this floor, lam notthe man. If anybody 
endeavors to assume power here, he is the man, 


and before I get through I will show that he has 


been addicted to it of late. The gentleman tells 
me that he is a native of my State. Iam proud 
of thai, but he was caught and carried away a little 
too young to have been taught that conservative 
feeling which she instils into the hearts of her sons. 
Dr. Johnson said of Scotchmen, “‘ You have to 
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catch them young when you are going to bring 
them up in the right way.”” He did not stay ther 

quite long enough, I fear, to retain that conserv- 
ative feeling taught by the Old North State, al- 
though Tennessee is nearer and dearer to us than 
any other State in the Union, and her citizens 


more strongly resemble ours than those of eny 
other State. I wish my friend from Tennessee 
had remembered that when he wrote a late letter 
referring to the proceedings of the Whig caucus. 
I wish he had thought of the fact that an honorable 
Senator was born in that State, and that he had 


been on terms of friendship with him before he 


made use of the harsh expressions he has in that 


‘ 


letter. ‘The ** thunder”’ he talks about, has no ter- 


rors for me. I think if my friend knows me at 
ul, he is aware of that. 

When General Harrison was minated in 
Harrisbure, there were shouts then, and threats 
of thunder to all Southern men who supportec 
him. It wish I had his e oquent v e, to speak 
the truth as I feel it in my heart: | would call 
on my countrymen to beware of this unjust 
denunciation of those whose whole lives have 
been marked by patrio sm and honor In spite 
of all threats of thunder, | will follow the path of 
my d no matter who leaves it. There was 
such a shout there that General Harrison was an 
abolitionist, and every Southern man was told 
upon this floor that thev would be swent away 
in a torrent of indignation They were told, 


‘There will not be a grease spot left of you,’’ in 
Western phrase, if you support General Harri- 
son. North Carolina came into it. Georgia fo! 
lowed. Some good blows were struck by a friend 
of mine, a Senator now from Georgia, who never 
We carried the old 
North State amidstall thisery by Morehead’s stout 


strikes put to a purpose, 


arm and noble heart, whom we gave a larger ma- 
jority than for many years was given to any can- 
didate. I do not know how many. That was in 
}840. he difference between that time and this 


is, | kn mw Gel eral Scott’s opinions, but I kne WwW 


nothing of General Harrison, except from his 
public life. I was right, and the result proved it. 

Gentlemen need not think that they will frighten 
me with thunders of indignation, if | have that 
small still voice, which | prize even above the 
shouts of 


my constituent Gentlemen may talk 


of these shouts and hurras! I can retire to my 


quiet home, as | was a candidate against my earn- 


est solicitation, and came because | could pre- 
vail on no good man to come in my place I can 
be as happy a man in retirement as my friend 
from Tennessee—as happy as he deserves to be 


for his past services, and a happier man than he 
will be, if he goes on in his present course. He 
is too much disposed to Tr | iV the Pone, and if he 
, >» Pope is, Mr 
Chairman, he will not stay there long. He has 
not that spirit he learned in his native State He, 


ever goes to the country where th 





like the Turk, will bear no partner near his throne 
The old father, the Pope, will have a harder sub 
ject to manage than ever the Whig party had 
‘He must be the little Pope in his own dominions, 
or there will be no peace ‘in the country. 

Why, said he, have we had in the North any 
evidence of a disposition to stand by the South ? 
I point to meetings in Phil idelphia, New York, 
and Boston. I point to Mr. Fillmore’s friends in 
the Empire State—to Mr. W ebster’s in New 
England—the whole of them. How many thou- 
sands have they there? Has not Mr. Fillmore 
identified himself with the comprom! 
Has he not taken a son of that old North State in 
his Cabinet, and put him at the head of the Navy, 
he 


emensures / 


and sustained him in issuing orderstot marines 
in Philadelphia to aid in executing the fugitive 
law, and if necessary, to shoot down rioters? Has 
he not placed the gent!eman from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Conrad.) another slaveholding State, in command 
of the whole Army, which will at any time be at 
his command to execute the law, and protect 
Southern men in their efforts to secure theif prop- 
erty? Where are the thousands and thousands 
whom the gentleman addressed in New York— 
whose shouts still linger in his ears? - Where are 
all the thousands of Fillmore men in the State of 
New York? The gentleman yet says there is no 
indication of a supportto the South. Then Mr. 
Fillmore has got no friends at the North, if what 


| the gentleman says is taken tobetrue. Howcan 
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the gentleman hope to elect either Mr. Fillmore 
or Mr. Webster, if there are no friends of the 
South in the Northern States? The South has 
many friends in case of one nomination, and none 
in case of any other! He says, for twelve years, 
he has heard this cry that there was no danger. 
Well, sir, during that whole twelve years, my 
friend from Tennessee has been himself, and [ 
have been denounced as an Abolitionist. He has 
been denounced for defending, even, his constitu- 
tional opinions. They have not changed him, 
and do not change his opinions upon certain sub- 
ects, 

Mr. GENTRY. It has been because I have 
been firm and determined in my exertion to pre- 
vent the formation of a sectional part—resisting 
that tendency at home, and resisting it abroad— 
that I feel | have a right to speak now. 

The time has come, and the last time, so long 
yromised—the time to nationalize the W hig party. 
havea right to speak freely upon the subject. 
The time has come now, and if the promises are 
not to be redeemed now, they never will be, and 
I shall be forced, contrary to my will, contrary to 
my idea ef what is best for the country, into a 
sectional position. As TI said before, and which 
I repeat now, if 1 must desectionalize, I will be 
careful to desectionalize upon the right side of the 
line. 

Mr. STANLY. My friend did not go that in 
1848. Hewas, if Iam not greatly mistaken, in 
the Philadelphia Convention that nominated Gen- 
eral Taylor. Somebody there offered a resolution 
iledging the Whig party to vote for no one buta 

Vhig. I believe this indomitable Whig from 
Ohio [Mr. Camppe ty] was the very man. Flere 
it is: 

* Resolved, That, as it is the first duty of the representa- 
tives of the Whig party of the United States to preserve the 
integrity of the principles of that party, the claims of no 
candidate can be considered by this Convention, unless the 
candidate stands pledged to maintain and carry out the car- 
dinal principles of the Whig party.’’ 

Where did you hear the glorious voice of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Genrry] at that 
time? Where was the man whose eloquent tones 
were raised against platforms 

Mr. GENTRY. That was nota platform. 

Mr. STANLY. As Nathan said unto David, 
*Thou art the man!”? [(Laughter.] 

Mr.GENTRY. There was no platform; there 
was none introduced, except that which proposed 
to commit it to the Wilmot proviso. [Laughter.] 

dut there was an effort made to prescribe for the 
members of the Convention who they should, or 
should not, vote for. I remember I made a very 
indignant, and, I think, a very proper protest 
against such an attempt at usurpation—claiming 
that every member there came commissioned by 
his constituents with a right to cast his vote ac- 
cording to their sentiments; and it was not in the 
power of that Convention to say who they should 
or should not vote for. 

Mr. STANLY. What is a platform? One 
plank will da, where a few fellows may stand, like 
a Buffalo platform; one resolution may make a 
platform large enough for some folks. The gen- 
tleman had a platform at the Whig caucus the 
other night, offered by which to test parties, to 
make them come up and swear allegiance. Who 
resisted the test in Philadelphia? Mr. Gentry 
said, as reported in a paper of that day, ** He was 
opposed to our telling the people for whom they 
ought to vote.’? But now, it is right to tell them 
for whom they must not vote! 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. My name has 
been connected with this account of that Conven- 
tion. I remember the scene well, and shall re- 
member it to the last days of my life. It will be 
remembered that General Taylor had written 
various letters, asserting that he would accept all 
sorts of nominations—a Democratic nomination, 
ora Native American nomination, &c. In that 
condition of things, I desired the Convention to say 
that the nominee should be a Whig, and intro- 
duced the resolution. The honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia—gentlemen who appear 
to have left the party—and various gentlemen from 
the South, asserted that it was out of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not intimate that [ wasa member. I 
was not there. [(Laughter.] 
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the honorable gentleman from ‘Tennessee {Mr. 


Gentry] was there, and made a speech, and I | 


have here the official proceedings, in which he 


assumed that the convention had no right to pass | 


any resolution, or to do anything else than to name 
the man who was to bea candidate. 


Mr.STANLY. The gentleman from Ohio said | 


he thought the gentleman from Georgia opposed 
his resolution at Philadelphia. I 


it was wrong, and when a gentleman from Ala- 
bama made a motion to take the Allison letter 
as the platform, I moved to lay it upon the table. 


[ said | would take the man upon his life and char- 


acter. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry} 
wanted no platform, and I was with him. What 
has changed the principles? I stand just where 
I did, and where I have always stood. Let us 
hear further what he says. If he ‘‘ cannot reform 
the Whig party, he will destroy it.” 
he said this morning. 
will allow me to say to him, in all kindness, that 
will be a little too much even for his strength and 


that of my friend from Florida, [Mr. CaBext,] or | 


the gentleman from Kentucky, {[Mr. Marsnatt,] 
or any other three, and their history will be writ- 
ten in two or three lines: 


‘* Three wise men of Gotham went to sea in a bow!; 
Had the bow! been stronger, my tale had been longer.”’ 


{Laughter.] Their fate will be like that of the | 


three wise men of Gotham. 
Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman does not desire 
to misstate me, I presume. 


do what I could to destroy it. I did not assume 


that I had that power, and I have a great deal of | 
confidence in my capacity that way. [Laughter.] | 


Mr. STANLY. The gentleman says he hasa 
creat deal of confidence. It is a new character 
for him to be an architect of ruin. 
good deal to build up the Whig party of his 


State, and he has some Whigs there who will not | 


listen to his call, to change the principles which he 
has always advised them to vote. I[t is a new part 


for him, and I think he will find himself in a bad 
fix. If the Whig party does not nationalize itself, | 


he says he will leave. According to his argument 
they have refused to do it already, and the Whig 
party was dissolved when the caucus broke up. 


| He says, in substance, in the speech which I have 


before me, in the Daily Globe, of May 19th, and 
which I have not time to comment upon as I de- 
sire, that the Whig party is now dissolved, be- 
cause they would not adopt that resolution. I 
think that is the inference from it. 


He hopes it will be saved. 

Mr. GENTRY. [am afraid it will not be. 

Mr. STANLY. And, therefore, it is, he wants 
this platform. It is not for the country, for it is 
safe enough without a platform, except with one 
man. i commented too much upon the speech of 
the gentleman in reply to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, [Mr. Capeut,] to follow it out to-day. The 


party is dissolved now, according to these gentle- 


men. 


In that speech, in the Globe of May 19th, he | 


says: 
‘< It was the wish of those who signed the Address to give 


to it the fullest possible effect, as being an expression of the | 
fived principles and purpose of the Southern Whig party, | 


and as proclaiming to the Northern Whig party the condi- 


tion, and the only condition, upon which the unity of the | 
Whig party, as a party, extending North and South, could | 


be maintained.”’ 
He says further: 


**We aimed, I say, at nothing more, proposed nothing 
more, did nothing more than to invite them to agree with 
us, as far as we ourselves were concerned, and as far as our 
action would have any influence on the country, upon a basis 
of party action which we deemed to be essential to the main- 
tenance of the unity of the Whig party.”’ 


Again, he says: ‘‘ We were inviting our North- 


ern Whig brethren to meet us on this platform’’— | 
Suppose it had been adopted, | 


for what purpose? 
the gentleman would only support his favorite for 


The action of the caucus could 
not have altered his conduct, for the gentleman 


said, as reported in his speech, ** he hadno hope”’ | 
we! would pass. 


ear, again, the tone of command from the gen- 


| tleman from Tennessee: 


** The great object in introducing that resolution was, to 
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7 
I remember very well that | 


think I op- | 
posed it. I was opposed to platforms then. I said | 


That is what | 
My friend from Tennessee | 


I said that I would | 


He has donea } 


I have no | 
time to read the speech, and I will print extracts | 
from it, that all may see that part of the argument. | 
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get Northern Whigs to meet Southern Whies ws —= 
ciple of action which we deemed to be aa UPON a prin. 


POrtant to the 


peace and liarmony of the country and the preseryati 
¢ on of 


he Union, and an indispensable means of mai int 
is > may matnt ° 
unity of the Whig party as a political organicatn’ 
tending over the whole country, North and South." 


An indispensable means of maintaining the unity 


of the Whig — yet he had no hope it would 
be passed! And then he winds up with the fo 
lowing authoritative declaration. He says: 


“The safety of the Union requires of the eandid 
only that he shall be publicly and unequivoea}|y led 
‘to regard the compromise measures as a final aaa a 
of the dangerous questions they embraced,’ but that th ra 
litical organization upon which he relies for election oe 
be of such a character as to wield all the influences . 
presidential canvass directly in favor of reco 
minds of the people, North and South, to the ace; ptance of 
those measures as a final adjustment of the sectional y 
troversies which ‘made their enactment a public neces. 
These are the conditions upon which alone my humble « 
port will be accorded to any presidential aspirant at the 
next election.”? a 


ate noe 


all 
es of a4 
neiling the 


The only conditions of his powerful Support 
that all the influences of a presidential canvass 
shall be used to agitate people to be reconciled! 

The address of the seceders has several sych 
modest statements as the above—such as ‘¢ jt was 
‘deemed material the meeting should pass upon 
‘ another proposition before proceeding to determine 
‘time and place.’’ It was to be done * before 
ceeding to’ the steps preparatory for a con 
tion of the Whig party. 
upon.” 

It is also said in the Address—* In addition to 

‘ the determination of the time and place for hold- 
‘ ing the National Convention, MarsHa.u’s resoly- 
‘tion suggested the Congressional caucus resoly- 
‘tion of December, 1851, as a condition precedent to 
‘the union of the Whig members of Congress jn 
‘ the approaching canvass.’’ Can anything more 
clearly show a purpose on the part of some to 
break up the Whig party unless they had their 
own way? 

My friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrtry,) in 
the early part of the session, figured handsomely, 
as he always does upon this floor, and elsewhere, 
in escorting Governor Kossuth in here with a 
Free-Soiler from Ohio, (Mr. Carrrer.} Sup- 
sose he had brought a Kossuth resolution into the 
Whig caucus, and insisted that the Whig party 
must nationalize itself, and go against the * narrow- 
minded doctrines of the old Federal party,” and 
for extending liberty to all men in the world, and 
to bring us down to the Kossuth platform; then 
if he can do this, and others can do likewise, the 
Whig party is dissolved. Had the resolution of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marsuatt} 
been adopted, would that have satisfied by col- 
league, [Mr. Cuineman?] He had another rela- 
ting to the fugitive law, and would probably have 
seceded had that been laid on the table. 

The gentleman said Scott cannot be loved as 
Taylor and Jackson could. This loving, you are 
old enough to know, is a matter of taste. Some 
folks love others very much whom others cannot 
like at all. There is no accounting for tastes. Is 
my friend against General Scott? 

Mr. GENTRY. I do like him very well per- 
sonally. 

Mr. STANLY. I do not want anything more 
than that for Tennessee. Why does he like him 
personally ? If he knows him so long as a trueand 
devoted friend of his country, as he has proved him- 
self to be in peace and war; with us in favor of the 
compromise, and telling the Free-Soilers that it 
is their duty to vote for the compromise measures, 
will not his (Mr. Gentry] constituents trust I 
his judgment, sincerity, and penetration of charac- 
ter? Tobe surethey will. The gentleman liked 
General Taylor. I have no doubt that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marsnatt] liked 
Taylor until after he died. My friend from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Casext] liked Taylor up to the hour of 
his death and no longer. Why did not my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. es love Jackson for 
his lovable qualities? But he did not love him so 
much. 

Mr. GENTRY. Sol did. . 

Mr. STANLY. You did not support his Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. GENTRY. I admired him very much, 
and loved him when I was young, but my prit- 
ciples required me to oppose him myself. Many 
of those Tennessee warriors whom he had led 
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pattie upon many a field of victory, though they 
gould shed tears at the recital of his achievements, 
adhered to principle; and, in the performance of 
‘jeir duty, voted against him. 

i , “ , . ’ 

Mr.STANLY. Thereisno evidence of Scott's 
wanting popularity. The gentleman says it Is 
rnown that Scott cannot get a Southern State. 
How does the gentleman know any more about 
North Carolina than I do? 

“Mr. GENTRY. From general reasoning. 

Mr. STANLY. Am I not capable of general 
reasoning? Is not Mangum capable of general 
reasoning, Who has been reasoning upon political 
matters for thirty-odd years? I tell the gentleman 
chat he is mistaken upon that subject. But he 
reads from the New York Tribune what is said 
about Pierce. I refer the gentleman to what the 
New York Evening Post says of General Scott: 
that he disgraced himself going and electioneering 
with members for the fugitive law; and that Mr. 
Pierce has not been disgraced, as Scott has, by 
“boasting” that he was in favor of that fugitive 
slave law. That law, says the New York Post, 
js indebted to General Scott’s influence for passing 
it. What is there in that? Let them go there. 
The Tribune is no worse than the Post. The one 
has a few important principles scattered along in 
it, with Kossuthism, which my friend likes; and 
the Post goes abolition and everything which my 
friend has dared to fight against these twelve years. 
One paper is as good as the other. Let him look 


iy 
u 


to it. 

The gentleman says, all who vote in Convention 
from the South for General Scott will be ** branded 
with infamy.”? Hard words these. Several of our 
Southern Conventions have instructed their dele- 
gates to vote for Mr. Fillmore first, and to vote 
for any man who was the nominee of the party, 
and known to be acompromise man. But my 
friend from Tennessee overrules all the conven- 
tions in districts and States, and says that if they 
go fora man whom the world knows is in favor 
of the compromise measures, they are going to be 
“branded with infamy.’’ The gentleman would 
have the delegates obey him, not those who send 
them to the Convention. 

Itis said that Sewarp will control the great 
Northern Whig party. I do not know that I have 
had three minutes conversation with him this 
session—not half as long as the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Marsuaut] had, when he seceded 
from the Whig caucus. Will he not have as much 
control over Fillmore as anybody else? Will he 
not bring the same talent, the same capacity, the 


same genius, the same power of controlling, the | 


same mighty influence, which the gentleman seems 
tobe so much afraid of, into the Whig party, if 
Mr. Fillmore should be nominated and elected? 
Who would nationalize usthen? Where are you 
then! I think if the gentleman is left to kick out 
of the traces, he may not be able to stand to his 
determination. What is to become of him if he 
opposes Scott? I presume the gentleman thinks 
that we have to be beaten any how, according to 
his argument. The Democrats boasted of that in 
the early part of the session. They need not lay 
that flattering unction to their souls. My onal 
lent friend from Illinois, (Mr. Bissex,] made a 
boast of this kind some two or three months ago, 
but if gentlemen will wait until they hear the 
shouts that will come up in a short time, we will 
tell you a thing or two about who is likely to be 
elected as President. What will the gentleman do 
with the anti-abolition Whigs in Boston, if he 


leaves us? How will he part with such an excellent 


Whig as the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Par- 


KER,| who succeeds Julian, a member of the last | 


ongress, recently sitting side by side witha negro 
man and a negro woman, in*convention in Ohio? 


But the Whigs of Indiana, in that district, have | 
sent here a compromise Whig, and a gentleman, | 


in the place of that Democratic Free-Soiler. Can 


the gentleman from Tennessee part with such | 


friends? 


Now, Sewarp is bad enough, I know—so bad 
that some folks think he has a cloven foot and a 
pair of horns on his head, {laughter;] but he is no 
worse than Sumner, nor half as bad. And Sew- 
4kD and Sumner are both Kossuth men, and 
would, therefore, agree with the ‘gentleman from 

ennessee better than with most of us. 


Mr.GENTRY. The gentleman from North 
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Carolina will allow me to say that no gentleman 
upon this floor made a more distinct protest 
against the views and doctrines of Kossuth than | 
did. The gentleman, therefore, does me injustice 
if he remembers what I said. ; 

Mr. STANLY. Ido not remember it; for my 
friend, that day, sat in the direction of the door, 
and his voice was so loud, and the reverberation 
was so great, that I told him afterwards I could 
not hear what was said. | do not, therefore, re- 
member what he said. But ifthe gentleman from 
Tennessee, in company with the Free-Soilers, 
could receive and wait upon Kossuth, with his 
round hat with the black feather in it, why cannot 
General Scott treat all men with respect without 
yielding to their doctrines? Why, has not Kos- 
suth as much influence over him as Sewarp has 
over Scott? They are both magicians—both re- 
markable men; and there is just as much reason, 
and more, for saying that the gentleman belongs 
to. Kossuth, as there is for saying that General 
Scott belongs toSewarp. Now, Sewarp is a deep 
man. I have heard that there are lakes in the 
West in which the fish can be seen sixty feet be- 
low the surface. I think Sewarp can see sixty 
feet below the surface, and that, too, in muddy 
water. ' 

I think, if General Scott is elected, it will re- 
store harmony to this great country. But, if Scott 
is beaten—if he is rejected by a sectional vote, and 
the North are told that they shall have no man 
who will not come down and swear allegiance to 
what a little corporal’s guard say shall be the plat- 
form of the party, Sewarp calculates that at the 
end of four years, this great North will come 
over with their thirteen millions that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ranrovt] told 
as about the other day, and that Billy Sewarp 
will be their man. Thus the tendency of the 


course of the gentleman from Tennessee—l1 do not 


say that he desires it—is to make this sectional 


party, and to elevate the man he thinks next to 
old Satan himself, into the presidential chair. 
Sewarp control Scott! 
it? There is not a particle of evidence of it, any 
more than there is that Kossuth controls the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. I could tell the gentle- 
man something, if I had time, that would make 
him—I was going to say ashamed—but | will not 
say he has done anything to be ashamed of yet— 
but that would surprise him. There are some 
persons in this country, and in the Senate—I will 
not say that Sewarp is one of them—who are 


| mighty fond of getting into certain company—a 


| mo accounting for taste. 


good deal like the Lady Goldsmith talked of— 
* Madam Blaize— 
The King himself did follow her 
When she did go betore.”’ 
So Scott follows Sewarp if he walks along the 
street after him, or goes to the same church; but 
nothing else. 

The gentleman from Tennessee referred to the 
fact, which I had seen stated in the papers, and 
which struck me with as much horror as it does 
the gentleman himself, that Sewarp invited ne- 
groes to his house. I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will give even old Satan his due, as I 
understand that that was all a mistake. 

Mr. GENTRY. It was so stated in the papers, 
and I have never seen it contradicted. 

Mr. BROOKS. They were Bloomers, not ne- 
groes. 

Mr. STANLY. Well, I should not liketo have 
Bloomers about my house, but folks have differ- 
ent notions respecting such matters, and there is 
Besides, I understand 


| that there are some very clever folks at the North 
| who put on that dress. But I am informed that 


|. compromise measures. 


itis a mistake that Sewarp invited any negroes to 
his house. I say this in justice to him. 

Sir, General Scott was the advocate of those 
I know the fact. I hap- 
pened to be here in September, 1850, at the close 
of that awful session, when the minds of the best 


| and wisest in the land were filled with gloom and 


\ 


apprehension at the expected loss of those meas- 
ures. You remember how long we hung here 
divided, and how fuil of gloom and apprehension 
we were. When at last those measures were 
passed, bonfires were lighted in Washington, 


guns were fired, and the people went round and || nominee of our 


Caucus, &c.— Mr. Stanly. 
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ster, and the other great men, and Clay, who 
ought te be rfamed first, as he was first in all 
those matters, and as he always was first in the 
country, while he was able to speak for him- 
self. 

Well, sir, General Scott bad been all. along 
urging upon everybody to go for those measures— 
sometimes, as I thought, to an indecorous extent 
—laying aside the proprieties of his station, and 
going as far as any man did to advocate those 
measures. With that same full heart that ani- 
mated all our Southern friends, I went that night 
to pay my respects to Mr. Webster, and congrat- 
ulate him on the passage of those measures. I 
found there the hero of Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
and Lundy’s Lune—names that do not s@em to 
give much pleasure to the ears of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. I found that hero there, f 
thought with the big drops of joy filling his eyes, 
congratulating Webster on the service he had 
rendered to the country in aiding the passage of 
those measures. Sir, it was a picture which I 
hope we shall have hereafter placed among our 
national paintings—painted by such an artist as 
the one who did that noble picture of ** Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware’’—a picture of the con- 
queror of Mexico congratulating the great defender 
of the Constitution upon his successful efforts in 
passing those measures. And yet this man is 
said to be the candidate of Sewarp, and Southern 
men are arraying themselves against him, for 
what reason Heaven only knows. 

Sir, | hope that in the course of a few weeks 
the gentleman from Tennessee will come back to 
that calm reason which has marked his course. I 
trust that when he hears the shoutof exultation that 
will go up in November next—whether Fillmore, 
Webster, or Scott be our candidate—it will rejoice 
his heart, fora Whig triumph can bring no sor- 
row to him. Sir, consideration will come like an 
angel, and he will leave the little corporal’s guard 
and stand shoulder to shoulder in our front rank, 
where he has always been, and where I delight 
to follow him. I shall be found there, I hope, 
trying to do my duty under his lead, if he will 
raise his powerful arm, and give me a chance to 
do so. ‘ 

I shall not detain the House by reading further 
extracts from the speech made by the gentleman 
the other day. It shows a foregone conclusion on 
the part of the gentleman, that the Whig party 
was dissolved the moment that resolution was re- 
jected in the caucus. I have not time to go into 
that matter now. I went into it, however, yester- 
day, and I must leave that part of my speech to 
stand as my answer to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. Sir, I admit that there are thousands of 
Democrats in this country, who are as true to the 
Union as the Whigs are. I believe, too, that both 
of the great parties of the country are true to the 
Constitution and the Union. I have no fear that 
abolition excitement can sever this Union, but as 
a Southern man, | pray Almighty God most de- 
voutly to save us from having the issue of the sla- 
very question adopted by either or part of the 
great parties. Sir, if the Whig party take the 
same course as the Democrats have done, you 
keep alive, and perpetrate the slavery issue, and 
make it an issue in our contests in all time to come. 
That is what! fear, in all sincerity, and 1 hope 
Heaven will save our country from the horrors 
that must come upon us, when we recognize sla- 
very as a party issue, and make platforms upon 
the subject. * 

Sir, t thank the gentleman from Ohio, and the 
committee, for having afforded me a chance thus 
briefly to put myself right, after the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I yet hope that 
he will come back among us. But whether 


: he does or not—no matter who is nominated at 


the Whie Convention, if he stands + the 
compromise measures—and no man will be nom- 
inated who does not—no matter who is nomi- 
nated, I shall be found doing my duty against 
secession. 

If there is any platform, I want one against se- 


| cession as well as abolition, free trade, the annex - 


ation of Cuba, ** Young America,” and ali t%e 


other enormities which disfigure the platform of 
the Democratic party. Whoever may be the 
rty, I shall be found there doing 


shouted at the houses of Cass, Dickinson, Web- || my duty; and though aa an orator, I shall not be 
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greeted with such shouts as my friend from Ten- 
nessee, I shall, at least, have a quiet conscience, 
which is above all other earthly dignities, which 
no shouts can deprive me of, no assaults take 
away from me; and if I fall in that contest, I shall 
fall with the stars and stripes of my country fly- 
ing over my head! I shall fall happy if 1 can 
contribute anything to keep any of its stars in 
their proper place. Let me but see the national 
flag, the Union flag, flying over me, I will depart, 

** And smile to see its splendours fly 

In triumph o’er my closing eye!”’ 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES— 


ZATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. P. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In vHe House or Representatives, 
June 14, 1852. 
The CHAIRMAN stated that the first ques- 


tion under consideration was House bill No. 43, 
‘* making appropriations for the current and con- 
* tingent expenses of the Indian department, and 
‘for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
‘dian tribes for the current year ending June 30, 
*1853,’’ upon which the gentleman trom ‘Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gentry} was entitled to the floor. 
Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Chairman, | have not 
obtained the floor to-day to discuss the merits or 
the demerits of the bill which is nominally, at 
least, the question under consideration before this 
committee; but to avail myself of that common 
law which permits the members of this House, 
when in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, to discuss any question which may he 
regarded as important to the Republic. Although 
some week or two ago, when responding briefly 
toa speech made by my friend and colleague from 
the Nashville district, [Mr. Cuttom,] I announced 
my purpose to discuss fully and at length, at some 
suitable time, the important questions referred to 
by him oa that occasion, a habitual disinclination 
to occupy the valuable time of this committee with 
speech-making would have kept mesilent, L believe, 
but for the speech of the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sranzy] on Saturday even- 
ing last. In that speech he expressed some views 
and opinions in which | do not concur, and the 
tendency of which I deem to be eminently mis- 
chievous. He occupies a prominent and conspic- 
uous position among the Southern Whigs of the 
United States, and I fear if his speech should pass 
unanswered, that the conclusion might be arrived 
at by gentlemen from the North, here and else- 
where, who might, if they chose, exercise a very 


PARTY ORGANI- 


considerable influence upon the consultations of | 


that Whig Convention which is to assemble at 
Baltimore in a few days, which may induce them 
to exercise that influence in a manner adverse to 
what I believe to be the true interests of the coun- 
try. I have, therefore, obtained the floor to con- 
trovert and combat the idea set forth by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and to endeavor at 
least to impress the opinion that the view which 
he presented on Saturday evening is not common 
to the people of any Southern State in this Union. 

If I understood the honorable member from 
North Carolina—and | may have misunderstood 
him, for | was in a position where | could not 
hear him very distinctly—he expressed himself 
decidedly opposed to the introduction into, or the 
adoption by, that Convention of any resolutions 
which should recognize the series of measures 
passed by the last Congress to adjust the sectional 
controversies between the Northern and Southern 
States of the American Union, as a compromise. He 
ag himself in favor of the nomination of 
Mr. Fillmore as the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency; but taking his speech in connection with 
speeches heretofore made, and letters written and 
published by him during the present session of 
Congress, | think it will not be imputed to me that 
Ido him injustice when I say, that the fair and 
legitimate inference from his speeches and his let- 
ters is this: That while ieiladidually he would pre- 
fer Mr. Fillmore, he looks to the probability of 
the nomination of General Scott. And I think he 
will not say that it is an unfair inference from his 
speeches and his letters, that the whole influence 
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which he is able to wield over the public opinion || ing deep into the future, 


States generally, and the American Union, has | 


been wielded to prepare that State which he in 
part represents, and the Southern States, and the 
whole Whig party of the Union, to accept General 
Scott as the Whie candidate for the Presidency. 
I differ with the gentleman. I deem it to be a 
matter of high national importance, rising infinitely 


above all mere paltry, temporary party interests, | 


that both of the great political organizations of 
the country should avail themselves of the op- 
portunity which this hour and this occasion fur- 
nishes to nationalize themselves, and so to shape 
their presidential organizations as to bring all the 
influences which those two great political organi- 
zations can wield to bear upon the American heart 
and mind, with a view to harmonize, to conciliate 
the North and the South, and to give tranquillity 
to the country, and bring each section of the 
Union—every part and parcel of our Union—to 
recognize all ot the obligations which the Consti- 
tution imposes, and to bring the public mem in 
each section to a resolute enunciation of a pur- 
pose to maintain the obligations of the Constitu- 
tion everywhere, and to throw the whole weight 
and influence of both of these two great party 
organizations in favor of teaching the people the 
truth and their duties under the Constitution, 
North and South. 

I believe if the two great political organizations 
of the country act upon this principle, that great 
good to the Republic now, and for long years here- 
after, will result. I believe that the bitter feeling, 
the unfraternal passions which these sectional 
questions to which | have referred have engen- 
dered, will be obliterated and expunged; that the 
people of the whole American Union will again 
traternize as brothers—harmonize and together 
uphold the institutions which they have inherited 
from their fathers—and that our Republic, restored 
to tranquillity and harmony, shielding, protecting, 
and making happy all of its children, will go for- 
ward in its career of prosperity, greatness, and 
glory; and be as a sun in the heavens to all of the 
nations of the earth, lighting up their pathway to 
freedom and happiness like that which we enjoy. 
And if these two great parties do not thus act, 
1 have serious and painful fears that the fountain 
of bitter waters, which as we hoped had been 


sealed forever by the exertions of those brave and | 


noble patriots who codperated together in passing 
the compromise measures, will be reopened; and 
that sectional strife, sectional antagonism, de- 
nunciations of the North by the South, and the 
South by the North, will again be the order 
of the day; and that presently, instead of argu- 


ment, reason, and the ballot-box to adjust ques- | 


tions relating to the interests of this great Republic, 


we shall be thrown upon that last resort—the | 


That | 


is what I fear. Talk not to me about party victory || 


cartridge-box, bayonets, and the sword. 


or defeat when such interests as these are involved ! 
Beiter, infinitely better, be defeated by doing your 


duty to the country than to win a mean and ruin- | 


ous party triumph by bringing upon it evils 
such as those I have suggested ! 


1 will not look to the question of victory or de- 


feat. 1 see plainly, and every man must see, what 


is the path of duty if we are trying to take care of | 


the public interest, and to make safe the Republic. 
Let us, then, trample under foot every mean and 
paltry consideration of party, and do our duty to 
our country. 
do. And,as a Whig, 
tional Whig 


=? 


a Southern Whig, a na- 


important to the interests of the Union, I have to 
say now, that I would infinitely prefer to be de- 
feated. I would rather make the presidential fight, 
if we must make a presidential fight, without re- 
ceiving the vote of a solitary State in the Union, 
upon such principles as are national in their char- 
acter and tend to produce the results I have 
indicated, than to carry every State in the Union, 
and be borne to spoils sia plunder by the sac- 
rifice of the permanent interests of the country. 
And he who cannot work himself up to this sen- 
timent, and to this principle, has not, in my opin- 
ion, studied and comprehended the duties of a 
patriot. I say, [deem it a matter of high national 
importance, reaching far beyond the present, reach- 


That is what I think we ought to | 


that has believed the maintenance | 
of that party and itsascendency was valuable, was 
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of the State which he represents, the Southern . : 


perhaps forever, the fate and fortunes of this A 
public, that these two great political Organizatic . 
shall nationalize themselves in the approachin 
presidential contest. If they fail to do so sectiong 
strife, the end of which no man can foresee a 
all the evils which we had hoped were ieee 
by the enactment of the compromise eden 
will come back upon us with increased -_ 
That is my belief. Sincerely entertaining thi 
opinion, it 1s quite in vain for any man to ome 
the ery of party! party! PARTY !to me, to >. 
duce me from the performance ofa duty which con. 
nects itself with the accomplishment of these erent 
objects, addressing themselves to the welfare of 


wr: 
ut the honorable member from North Caro! 


. ina 
thinks there ought not to be any platform adopted 
by the Whig National Convention. He jis dis. 


gusted with platforms. Well, I think there has 
been a good deal in some of the platforms whic 
is well calculated to inspire such a feeling: by: 
there is something in the late platform of the Dem. 
ocratic party at Baltimore which is eminently 
patriotic, noble, and honorable. I would feel my 
personally degraded if 1 would raise a questio, 
upon that point. They have come up to the neces. 
sities of the hour, and adopted resolutions which 
cover the whole question in reference to the see. 
tional difficulties which have disturbed the hay. 
mony and threatened the existence of the Unioy 
They have so met that question as to nationalize 
themselves. 

The two great parties of the country have differed 
in opinion, and may yet retain and maintain those 
differences of opinion upon questions of mere ex- 
pediency; which, though important, are infinitely 
insignificant whencompared with the consequences 
involved in this question—greater than all of those 
put together. Waiving at present all discussion 
in regard to those points in their platform which 
do not meet my es I give them my testi. 
mony here to-day, before the whole country—and 
truth and honor require every man to do it—that 
they have nobly come up to the necessities of the 
times, have adopted resolutions in regard to these 
sectional questions, to which | have referred, the 
tendency of which, at least, is to nationalize the 
Democratic party, and bring it up toa high na- 
tional standard which will recognize the binding 
obligations of the Constitution in all its parts— 
| North and South; and which tends to give peace, 
tranquillity, and security to the country, and per- 
manence to the Union. 

Nothing which relates to those measures of ex- 

ediency, with respect to which the Whig and 
necebetatie parties have heretofore differed, 1s 
practically involved in the next presidential elee- 
tion. The large Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate cannot possibly be overcome in the next four 
years; and, consequently, no change of policy 
which requires legislation can be effected within 
| that period; and if the two great parties of the 
country fail to shape the presidential canvass s0 
as to produce the good results I have designated, 
that canvass will be nothing more than a merce- 
nary scramble for place, spoils, and plunder, and 
I do not perceive that any man who is entitled to 
_ the character of a gentleman and patriot, can have 
a motive to participate in it. 

The Whig party meets in convention, at Balt: 
more, in afew days, and what are we to do? Are 
we to stop short of this standard of patriousm, 
erected in the blaze of day and immediately under 
our eye? If we stop short of that standard of pa- 
triotism, how can we, without blushing, go before 
| the people and tell them that we are patriotic, and 
| claim their sympathies, and ask their support any- 
where? I would be ashamed to speak to any other 
than an Abolition audience upon that question, 1! 
we fall short of that standard. From such #” 
| audience only could I hope for plaudits or huzzas. 
|The Whig party must nationalize itself at Balti- 
| more, orcease to exist asa party, extending over the 


; 


|| whole Union, and such ought to be its fate. My 
|| honorablefriend from North Carolina [Mr.Stast) 
|| bowed my friend from Florida [Mr. Casett] very 
| gracefully out of the Whig ranks for expressing 
ae ideas like these. { havé already drawn _ 
| my firmness, and my philosophy, to prepare My- 
self for a similar dawencintion.. [Laaghter.) Wit- 
out calling in question his authority to thunder 


self 
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f ah, in a political party, bulls of excommunication 
ke those thundered forth by the Pope of Rome | 
wainst every erring heretic, | say if he shall dis- 
ae me 1 will submit to it as well asI can. He | 
ss been too long in politics—he is too old in the 
“litical service, for me to presume to advise him, 
+ make to him a suggestion having reference to 
the propriety of the course which he thinks proper 
pursue; but if he will pardon me for such a lib- 
ottY, [ beg to suggest to him, that he had better 
vet his ear for the thunders of excommunication 
sqanating from a power more potential than he 
soegesses. 1 mean the people who gave him the 
wrivilege of speaking upon this floor. I am proud 
») avow always, that I am a native son of the | 
»ood old North State; and, being her son, I have 
<ydied the character of her people, and if [ have 
sot entirely misapprehénded their character, their 
oatriotism, and their intelligence, that thunder will 
‘oon break upon his ear, if he perseveres in the 
.ourse indicated by his speeches and his letters | 
juring the present session of Congress. Let him | 
look to it. F 
How can the Whig party nationalize itself || 
at Baltimore? The process is exceedingly plain, |) 
simple, and easy. ‘The Southern branch of the 
Whig party have a right to demand of the North- 
en wing of that party, at Baltimore, that they 
shall do what they have never yet done: recog- 
nize as a compromise between the North and Sowh— 
binding upon both sections of the country—the series of | 
measures to which I have referred. When these 
measures were passed, they were very objection- 
ible to a portion of the Southern people. They 
were also very unacceptable to the Northern peo- 
ple. 
' The Whigs of the South, and many Demo- 
rats of the South, deemed them a safe and wise 
settlement of the controversies which had arisen 
between the two sections of the country; and in 
view of the evils which would follow if these 
measures were not accepted as a compromise, we 
went before the tribunal of public opinion and 
fought the battle there, and everywhere loyalty to 
the Union and a willingness to be at rest, and per- | 
petuate that Union, triumphed—even in South 
Carolina. If l understand the action of that State, 
even Souci Carolina has accepted this compromise 
asa settlement, if it shall be adhered to and exe- | 
suted by the North. What has been done at the 
North? Where at the North, in the Whig party, 
has this settlement been recognized as a compro- 
mise? Where and by whom, at the North, has 
the pledge been given, that it would be accepted as 
a final and permanent peace-offering, and that | 
tranquillity, peace,and harmony should be restored 
ipon this basis? Echo answers, where? There 
was an idea that such a pledge was made here, at 
acaucus of Whig members when proceeding to 
the election of a Speaker, at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress. But that has been 
repudiated by votes since given on this floor, by 
the very men who sat in that caucus. We made 
4 similar trial in another caucus, which sat in the 
other end of the Capitol, and then it was out of 
order—a thing very proper in itself, but that was 
not the time and place exactly. [Laughter.] The 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. | 
¢ ora! ; 7 
StanLy] thinks it will be decidedly out of place 
at Baltimore. Oh! when shall we reach that happy 
point of time, when the Whigs of the North will 
be ready, by their action on this subject,.to pro- | 
claim themselves patriets, and act as patriotism 
demands? When will it come?—oh! when will | 
itcome? I have waited for that time, lo! these 
many years, through trials and tribulations, and 
much suffering. ‘Time and again, for twelve years || 
past, upon this floor, han T gone to honorable | 
gentlemen, who commanded my personal respect, 
and whom I regarded as patriots, and said to 
them, these speeches, these votes, I deem utterly 
inconsistent with the obligations of patriotism; | 
and while I act with you upon other great ques- 
“ons, if you persevere in this course, it is impos- 
sible for a Southern man, though agreeing with you 
in regard to other questions of minor importance, 
‘o maintain effective coéperation with you. I have 
een consiantly answered, ‘* Oh, don’t be uneasy, . 
our votes and speeches mean nothing; we are butac- 
commodating ourselves to a temporary necessity; | 
we do not meanany harm. These are but transient | 
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annexation of Texas will pass away presently.” 
And when the territory from Mexico was acquired, 
they said ‘*We will be obliged to settle that some 
way or some how. These are but transitory 
questions, and we are merely adapting ourselves 
to temporary necessities; and when we get through 
with these questions, then we will place ourselves 
where all men who claim the name of Whigs 
ought to stand, on national grounds, and harmo- 
niously stand together, supporting these other 
great measures, in which you are willing to coép- 
erate with us.’’ Now, my opinion is, that the 
time has come. I say, I have waited, through 
much tribulation, for this happy hour; and now 
1 demand the fulfillment of these promises, and 
call upon you now, when there is no excuse, 
and no pretense of excuse, for withholding a 
compliance with that demand, that you shall 
come up and nationalize yourselves, by recog- 
nizing the fact that slavery is an institution 
which the Constitution of the United States guar- 
anties and protects in the Southern States; and 
also that the fugitive from labor, escaping from a 
Southern State into a Northern, shall be deliv- 
ered up on the claim of his owner. I demand 
that you shall have the courage and patriotism to 
tell your people everywhere this constitutional 
truth, and teach them that itis their duty to recog- 
nize and abide by it. They enjoy the protection 
and benefit of the Constitution in all that relates to 
commerce, manufactures, and navigation; but 
when we come to that provision of it which was 
given to usas aconsideration for agreeing to those 
provisions of the Constitution which promote, in 
so great a degree, their prosperity and welfare, 
we are answered, there is a higher law, which will 
not permit us to carry out that provision of the 
Constitution. [Laughter.] It will not do any 
longer, gentlemen; and it shall not longer be tol- 
erated. The hour for settlement has arrived. You 
must do your duty, or die as a political party or- 
ganization extending through the whole extent of 
the country, North andSouth. You shall nation- 
alize or die; and if you refuse to do your duty, 
youought to die. Upon this condition alone are 
you fit to exist. Except upon this condition, you 
are valueless tothe country. You will never ren- 
der it any service. Have you no patriotism? 
Can’t you work yourselves up to this plain and 
practical point of duty, about which no man in his 
senses can have a doubt? All little pretexts and 
excuses are utterly contemptible. Talk about trial 
by jury, and allthat! It means nothing except to 
conciliate that element in the North which denies 
that the Constitution of the United States can give 
toa Southern mana right of property in his slave. 
It means nothing more than that. It is a cow- 
ardly pandering to fanaticism, which, if not met, 
grappled with, and put down, will destroy this 
nation, and involve the States of this Union in fra- 
ternal war. But you cannot speak. When I 
have respectfully urged these facts and consider- 
ations upon my Northern Whig brethren, they 
respond by saying: ‘* That is all right, and nobody 
intends any mischief at all; we do not propose to 
agitate; we do not intend to repeal the fugitive 
slave law; just let us alone; but, for God Al- 
mighty’s oe. do not ask us to say this publicly, so 
that anybody can hear.” [(Laughter.} This is 
what | understand to be the substance of their posi- 
tion. Now, inall kindness, I submit it to the con- 
sideration of honorable gentlemen, is such a posi- 
tion as this consistent with truth, manliness, and 
patriotism ? . 

I have not intended to destroy the Whig party, 
as the honorable gentleman from North Carolina 


[Mr. Sranzy] insinuated in reference to some | 


gentlemen who have acted with me. Perhaps he 
embraced me among thenumber. I do not know, 
nor dol care. Lam seeking to reform, purify, and 
nationalize that party; and when I have made an 
honest effort for that object, and failed, then the 
next highest duty which I shall deem incumbent 
upon me, will be to destroy itas thoroughly as | 
can. And I will perform it to the utmost extent 
of my power. I donot blink questions. In deal- 
ing with political questions, it has been a rule with 
me throughout life, never to deny the truth, 
nor assert that which was false. And if the dec- 
laration which I have made be treason, make the 


questions. This matter of abolition petitions will be || most of it. Bow me out of the party as quick as 


. 


| greatest mistakes that man can fall into. 


, and Taylor, dic 


‘ 
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you please. I intend to stay in it so long as a 
patriotic and honorable man may stay, and to 
him who is left behind when I leave it, | say— 
good-by. ([Laughter.] Crushing, blighting, 
annihilating popular indignation will rest upon 
him if he lives south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Noman can go further than I have gone, 
and have ever been willing to go, consistently 
with honor and patriotism, to maintain this party 
organization. No man has appreciated more fully 
and thoroughly than I have done the danger 
likely to result from the formation of sectional 
parties; and now to-day I affirm that I regard such 
an organization as eminently adverse to the safety 
of the Union and the welfare of the Republic; and 
I will do all that I can to resist the tendency in 
that direction. I would deem it a national calam- 
ity for the Whig or Democratic party to be sec- 
tionalized. I think it eminently to the interest of 
the country that both of the two great political 
organizations should extend North and South. It 
will be an evil day, a portentous day for the Re- 
public, when this fact shall cease to exist. I have 
resisted, and I[ will resist, the formation of sec- 
tional parties, to the extent of my power and in- 
fluence. But if, against my wishes and efforts, I 
must be sectionalized, honor, patriotism, manli- 
ness, every quality that constitutes a man, require 
me to be careful to be on the right side of the 
line. 

How is the Whig party to nationalize itself? 
By passing a resolution recognizing the compro- 
mise measures ‘‘ as asettlement—a final settleme nt, 
in principle and substance—of the dangerous sub- 
jects they embraced.’’ I will be content with such a 
resolution as that adopted by the Democratic Con- 
vention. Iam not disposed to criticise the Demo- 
cratic resolution. I am willing to take it verbatim 
et literatim. It satisfies me, and I think that it 
would be about the best thing to do. Then there 
would be no issue between the two great parties 
on that great question, which ought not to be the 
subject of party debate—a question with respect 
to which all parties loyal to the Constitution ought 
to be perfectly agreed. ‘Take that resolution, or 
that covers the whole ground as 
nd then nominate Millard 
Fillmore or Daniel Webster as the Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency. ‘That is my idea, and I 
am not very particular which of those gentlemen 
shail be nominated. The people of Tennessee are 
for Fillmore first; and Iam withthem. Butlam 
equally willing, personally, to support Mr. Web- 
ster. But Lam asked, why not take General Scott? 
I think the contest for a nomination is practically 


something else 


completely as it does, a 


between those three gentlemen, and one of the three 
will be nominated. I believe that the nomination 
of General Scott cannot now nationalize the Whig 
party, even if you pass such a resolution as Lhave 
indicated, and he shall write a letter putting him- 
self, now, distinctly upon that platform. Events 
have already transpired connected with his aspi- 
rations for ihe Presidency which have infused into 
the Southern mind, everywhere, a distrust which 
cannot be eradicated; and though he might be 
placed in such a position that the Whigs might 
feel bound, perhaps, through all the States of the 
South, to make a struggle for him, I believe that 
it would not be six weeks after he was nominated 
before it would be a manifest fact to the eyes of 
every man, that he could not receive the vote of a 
single Southern State—notone. That is my opin- 
ion. You may talk about Bridgewater, and Lun- 
dy’s Lane, and Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, and 
Chapultepec, and Molino del Rey; but it is a very 
unphilosophic mistake to suppose that the glories 
of those fields alone can satisfy the people of the 
South upon the questions to which I refer. 

You may tell me of General Harrison—who re 
ceived such a mighty majority—and General Jack- 
son, and General Taylor; but he who reasons in 
regard to party and political results from the past 
to the future, not having his eye upon the changed 
aspect of public affairs, will fall into one of the 
And, 

that view, Harrison, Jackeon, 
not owe their success exclusively 
to their military services, or to their military fame. 
Each of those three distinguished generals had 
personal qualities which linked them to the hearts 
and affections of the people, who loved them, 


besides, oe 


independent of their great military services, 
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Now, although it is due to General Scott to say— 
as I believe to be true—that his military career 
has been more brilliant than that of either of those 
distinguished generals, or than that of any other 
general since Washington’s day; yet it isa fact 


that ought to beobserved by those who are cipher- | 


ing up the sum of availability, that somehow or 
somehow else—I will not undertake to explain 


and define it—he has not, in his persona] character, | 


those attributes and qualities which make the peo- 
ile love him as they loved Jackson, Harrison, and 
Taylor. They admire him as a military hero, 
but that is the beginning and the end of it. The 
idea of his availability will turn out to be the great- 
est possible mistake. 


for the Presidency. He will be more overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, in my opinion, than any man who 
has ever been placed in that position by any con- 
siderable political organization. Why is it that 
the Whig party cannot nationalize itself by run- 
ning him for the Presidency? Because of the 
auspices under which he has been made a candi- 
date, and the course he hasthought proper to pur- 
sue,in withholding from the public an expression 
of his approval of the compromise measures. 


Those auspices and influences are such as have | 


infused into the minds of the Southern people 
distrust and apprehension which cannot now be 
overcome; and when it is seen that he can get 
yo Southern State, no Northern supporter of his 
will have the slightest confidence in his success; 
and he is indeed a tyro in politics, who does not 
understand that sucha belief as that would deprive 


Presidential Candidates—Party Organizations—Mr. Gentry. 
ee eis ae sbi cei takli anne eat ; 


Should he be nominated, | 
he will prove to be the weakest man ever run | 


his supporters of that zeal and energy which is | 


necessary to success, even in those States at the 
North where, under a different state of things, he 
might reasonably hope for success. Sir, I do not 
claim to be a prophet, but I predict with entire 
confidence, that as soon as his Northern support- 
ers see that he can carry no Southern State, and 


they cannot hope for co6peration in that part of | 


the Union, they will appeal to the anti-slavery sen- 
timent common to the people of the North, and 
give a sectional shape to the presidential canvass. 
They will throw him into such a canvass as that, 


and the cry will bea repeal of the fugitive slave | 


law, and the support of General Scott as the rep- 
resentative of that idea. Whatever may be his 
individual sentiments and purposes, that will be 
the direction of the canvass. Already we see that 
the editor of the New York Tribune heralds to 
his readers the nomination of General Pierce, by 
the Democratic Convention, as follows: 


“The Union does not contain a bitterer or a more pro- 
seriptive pro slavery hunker than Franklin Pierce. Fér 
years he has been foremost in stifling every aspiration for 
freedom among the * Democracy’ of New Hampshire. He 
msisted thatJohn P. Hale should be ostracized and crushed 
because he refused to vote for the annexation of Texas 
without a stipulation that some part of its immense unset- 
tled territory should be secured for free soil. The Post has 
more recently seen this same Frank Pierce deprive John 
Atwood of his nomination for Governor, and drive him out 
of the party for nothing else than expressing a repugnance 
to the fugitive slave law. In all New England, slavery 
and slave-catching have had no more unscrupulous thick- 
and-thin servitor than this same Frank Pierce.’’ 


Honor to General Pierce, if the Tribune truly 
states his position, as I believe it does. Now, 


with what face can a Southern man go before a |) 
Southern audience to oppose the election of Gen- | 


eral Pierce to the Presidency of the United States, 
if he shall be opposed by any man who does not 
stand as unequivocally upon the same ground de- 
nounced by Mr. Greeley in the Tribune, and de- 
scribed in the article from which | have read? 
Why, sir, you may talk about Bridgewater, and 
Lundy’s Lane, and Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, 
and all those battlesin vain. You will get nothing 
in reply but a bitter laugh of scorn and derision 
from the Southern people when you stand up be- 
fore them and try to reconcile them to such a state 
of facts, with such miserable humbuggery as that. 
They will despise you, laugh at you, and spurn 
you. You will fail as badly as Kossuth failed in 
his Southern campaign. Th 
cannot be thus humbugged. 

_ L believe General Scott cannot get the vote of a 
single Southern State. 


He will be nominated, if | 


! || aims to accomplish them ? 
he people of the South || these questions; and in doing so, I am, of course, 


| 
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{ 
in that Convention upon those high issues, Jet him 
look to it—let him look to it! If he has position, 
hope, or prospects at home—if his hopes are not 
directed elsewhere than at home, let him look well 
to it. He who betrays the trust confided to him 
by any portion of the Southern people, in that 


| Convention, and, under existing circumstances— | 


|, acquiesces in, or gives his consent to the nomina- 


taken, will be branded witha brand of infamy 


reproach to his children when he is in his grave. 
If | am right in these conclusions, the nomina- 
\| tion of General Scott as the W hig candidate for the 
Presidency, will not only result in a most disas- 


|, to sectionalize and abolitionize the Whig party. It 
will place a distinguished Senator from New York 
[W. Hi. Sewarp] in the same relation to the 
Whig party of the Union that he now occupies 
in reference to the Whig party of New York 
and the great States adjoining thereto, and, indeed, 
to the whole Whig party of the North—a most 
influential and controlling position. Many men, 


trous party defeat, but it will also tend powerfully | 


tion of General Scott—if l am not = much mis- | 


that will dishonor him through his life, and be a | 


| know, are acting under his influence,and guided | 


by the engines which he controls, who do not 
know from whence comes the poWer that moves 
ihem. 
influence at the North, that gives him an almost 
absolute control over the Northern W hig organi- 
zation. He is the focus at which concentrate all 
the hopes of that class of mercenary politicians, 
who act in politics only with a view to personal 
and pecuniary advantages. He has for years con- 
| trolled the patronage of the great Empire State of 
| New York—vast in amount—and has occupied a 
| position that enabled him, to a very great extent, 
| to control the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment here, in reference to citizens of New York. 


He has reached a position of power and | 


He is looked to as a probable President of the | 


United States at some future day, by his partisans, 
and that fact gives him all the power incident to 
such a position. He can concentrate, wield, and 
command a greater number of energetic men, to 
accomplish any object which he desires, than the 
President of the United States, with all the patron- 


age which he disposes. Thatis his position. Such | 


is his power and influence. 


He has directed and controlled all the operations | 


which now give General Scott a formidable pros- 
pect for the nomination. 

Should General Scott receive the nomination, 
simultaneously with that event, Mr. Sewarp 
will practically be inaugurated into the position of 
ruler and controller of the Whig party of the United 
States. If HE is to be our leader, it is important 
to inquire whither we are to be led—what battles 
we are to fight; and what are the objects of the 
campaign in which we are to be enlisted. 

Sir, I do not undertake to judge the motives and 


objects of any man, except so far as those objects | 


and motives are revealed and displayed by his acts. 
Asa public man, in the performance of what I 
esteem to be a public duty, I have a right to refer 
| to his position and inquire into his objects and 
purposes. Such inquiries, in regard to the objects 
and purposes of such a man, address themselves 
| to the interests of the Republic. It is always a 


individual in public debate, and nothing 


necessity would induce me to do so now. I have 


painful matter to me to be obliged to a any | 
ut a 


observed and studied and scrutinized Mr. Sewarp, | 


| for many years past. He is a remarkable man. 


|| years past. If he is not crushed and annihilated 
| by public intelligence and public virtue, he will 

hereafter, if he lives, exercise a much greater and 
|| far more dangerous influence over political affairs. 


| He who has failed to scrutinize and study him, has | 


failed to study and comprehend a source of politi- 
| cal influence most powerful for mischief. hat 
'| are his objects, and what the means by which he 
1 propose to answer 


| to be understood only as expressing my opinions. 
I think those opinions are founded upon sound 
reasons, which justify ny conclusions. His ob- 


nominated at all, by a sectional vote, if, indeed, || ject is to become President of the United States; 
all the representatives of the South shall be trueto || ‘and he intends to form a sectional anti-slave 


the trust confided to thém; and he who fails to 
represent Southern sentiment and Southern feeling 


party in the Northern States to accomplish this 
great object of his ambition. He cares nothing 
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about the existence or non-existence of slayer 
the Southern States. On that question he is y in 
foundly indifferent. It is not ilanthropy apie 
ligious fanaticism that animates him. It jg oli. 
ical ambition. He knows that the sentiney ur 


' port and sustain this opinion ? 


hostility to slavery is almost univ 
Northern States; and that there isa large amount 
of religious fanaticism on that subject; ang h 
designs to make this abstract sentiment—this , : 
ligious fanaticism, the instruments of his a 
ambition. seat we see him at ifferent 
times and places speaking and acting in such q 
way as to keep himself on this subject in Sympa- 
thetic communication with the extremest section. 
alists, agitators, and fanatics. Why do | gay 
this? What facts can be referred to which 


ersal in the 


Wlitical 


Sup- 


I have not had an opportunity, since I deter. 
mined to discuss these questions, to examine files 
of old newspapers, and thereby enable myself to 
speak with positive certainty and exactness. By; 
my memory on this subject at least will not, } 
think, fail me. Go back to the period when Mr 
Sewarp was Governor of New York, and read 4 
correspondence between him and Governor Mo. 
Dowell, of Virginia. The latter gentleman, if | 
remember correctly, as Governor of Virginia, de- 
manded from Mr. Sewarp, as Governor of New 
York, that a slave charged with crime, and who 
had escaped from Virginia into New York, should 
be delivered up to the authorities of Virginia, to 
be tried, according to the laws of Mat State, for 
the crime of which he was charged. A long cor- 
respondence ensued, in the course of which the 
obligations of the States of this Union, under the 
Constitution, upon thesubject of slavery, were very 
fully discussed; and then it was that Mr. Sewarp 
asserted that higher-law doctrine, the annunciation 
of which by him, in his speech in the Senate, when 
the compromise measures were under considera- 
tion, attracted so much attention. Even as far 
back as the period I allude to, he denied that the 
Constitution could give a citizen of a Southern 
State the right of property in his slave; and he 
firmly refused, on this ground, to comply with the 
demand made by the Governor of Virginia. Go 
read a speech made by him at Cleveland during 
the last presidential election, and you will see in it 
that perpetual agitation on the subject of slavery, with 
a view to its ultimate extermination, was announced 
by him as a duty to which he had devoted him- 


_ self, and he labored to persuade the Abolitionists 


of that region that the best way to accomplish this 
object was to sustain the Whig ticket. And again, 
when General Taylor died—when the compromise 


| measures passed—when Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 


Webster threw the whole weight of their influence, 
and gave the country the benefit of their utmost 
exertions, to induce the North to aceept the com- 
promise measures as a peace-offering—a final set- 
tlement of sectional differences between the North 
and South—what did Mr. Sewarp do? I shall 


have to refer to his acts from memory, and if | 


make a mistake I will correct it when it is pointed 
out. According to my recollection, soon after the 
passage of those measures, he introduced a reso- 
lution into the Senate, or a biil, to abolish slavery 


in the District of Columbia; thus showing to the 
| anti-slavery men of the country that he did not 


acquiesce in the compromise measures—that he 
was stil] for agitation. ‘ Repeal” was the cry 
which he raised. When a fugitive slave was res- 


| cued from the courts of justice in the city of Boston 
I think he has exercised a very pernicious influ- | 


by a negro mob, and when that city was almost 
ence upon the politics of this country for many || 


in a state of insurrection against the Constitution 


| and laws of the country, the Abolitionists of Mas- 
| sachusetts called a convention to protest against 


this fugitive slave law, and they invited Mr. Sew- 
arp to attend. I will read the letter which he sent 
them in reply. It isa letter that speaks volumes 
in support of the position which I am seeking 
establish. It is as follows: 


Auburn, “pril 5, 1851. 
Dear Sir: Your letter inviting me to attend a conven 
tion of the people of Massachusetts opposed to the fugitive 
slave law, and to communicate in writing my opinion 07 
that statute, if I should be unable to attend the convention, 
has been received. 
While offering the pressure of duties here too long de- 
ferred as an apology for non-attendance, I pray you to a 
sure the committee in whose behalf you act, of my Pte 
found sense of their courtesy and kindness. It woul 
an honor to be invited to the e of Massachu- 
setts on any subject, but it might well satisfy a generou* 
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annie 


=d civil liberty. 
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| 7 — rte a ij 
future acts of Congress, whether it shall favor freedom or 


ened Commonwealth on a question of human rights | 
pte ! 


: fess, sir, that I have earnestly desired not to mingle | 


ym . . 
I se popular discussions of the measures of the last Con- 
in U 


ess. The issue necessarily involves the claims of their 
— ~ates and adversaries in the public councils, to the con- 
aoe ofthe country. Some of those advocates have en- 
aie popular arena, criminating those from whom they 
a ‘differed, while others have endeavored, by extraordi- 
~ means, either to control discussion, Or to suppress it 
, a ee and thus they have shown themselves disquali- 
7 “be prejudice or interest, for practicing that inipartiality 
a candor which the occasion demanded. 
m unwilling even to seem to imply by reiterating ar- 
ments already before the public, either any distrust of the 
aie of those with whom I stood in Congress, or im- 
or snee for that favorable popular verdict which I believe 
ry ‘near, and know to be ultimately certain. 
Ne ertheless, there can be no impropriety in my declaring, 
hus questioned, the opinions which will govern my 


a 
f 


when t 


te e . 
omit up for review in the National Legislature. I think 
t 


the act signally unwise, because it is an attempt by a purely 
foderative government to extend the economy of slave 
States throughout States which repudiate slavery as a 
oral, social, and political evil. Any despotic Government 
would awaken sedition from its profoundest slumbers by 
sych an attempt. 7 

rhe attempt by the Government has aroused constitu 
tional resistance, which will not cease until the effort shall 
be relinquished. He who teaches another faith than this, 
whether self-deeeived or not, misleads. I think, also, that 
the attempt Was unnecessary ; that political ends—merely 
nolitical ends—and not real evils, resulting from the es- 
cape of slaves, constituted the prevailing motives to the 
enactment. ; , 

| think, also, that the details of the measure are inde- 
fensible ; that the denial to the alleged fugitive of a trial of 
pis alleged obligation to labor, and of his escape from it, by 
a court, and nothing less than a court of justice, constitu- 
tionally organized, and proceeding according to the course 
of the common faw within the State where he is claimed, 
is palpably in derogation of the Constitution ; that the rules 
of evidence, Which the law prescribes, are oppressive of the 
weak and defenseless, and that Christendom might be 


upon any occasion when the fugitive slave law shall | 


searched in vain for a parallel to the provisions which make | 


escape from bondage a crime, by a law retroactive in its 
effect, and without limitations of time to favor the presump- 
tion of freedom, which, under rigorous penalties, compel 
freemen to aid in the capture of slaves, and which offer un- 
mistaken inducements to false claims and false judgments. 
Finally, whatever changes of opinions others may have 
undergone, I retain my earliest convictions that the consti- 
tional provision on which the law purports to be founded, 
is merely a cOmpact between the States; and that the 
Cougress of the United States have no jurisdiction of the 
subject. 

Nor is the law, which is so obnoxious in itself, com- 
mended to my favor by its connection with what are called 
the other means of compromise. Compromise implies a 
mingling of truth and error, rightand wrong. One of those 
affiliated measures denied the admission of New Mexico, 
because she had determined to come in as a free State, and 
remanded her, with permission to come back in the habili- 
ments of slavery. Another distinctly intimated to the Mor- 
mons the consent of Congress that they should, if they 
could, plant a slave State in the very recesses of the couti- 
neot. A third abolished a public slave-mgfirt in the city of 
Washington, without abating either the extent or duration 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. A fourth obtained 

, peace on humiliating terms from one of the youngest and 
feeblest members of the Confederacy, in an attitude of sedi- 
tion. While a fifth only reluctantly admitted California as 
a free State, when she refused to contaminate herself with 
slavery. Which one of these measures has superfluous 
merit, to be received in extenuation of the fugitive slave 
law? But we are told, that bad as these measures are, they 
were the best that could be obtained. On the contrary, 
there were always votes enough for the admission of Cali- 


fornia. The Thirty-First Congress might have admitted | 


her, and left the other questions to another Congress, which, 
instructed by the people, might have done better, and cer- 
tainly could not have done worse. 
_ Nor do I find the fugitive slave law growing in my 
favor on the ground of the already falsified promise of an 
end of the agitation of slavery in the Republic ; an agitation 
which, whether beneficent or otherwise, is as inseparable 
from our political organization, as the winds and clouds are 
from the atmosphere that encircles the earth. 
| have weighed, moreover, the argument that some por- 
tion of the people, in some of the States, have made the 
perpetuity of the fugitive slave law a condition of new 
declarations of loyalty to the Union. That loyalty is a duty 
resulting from the Constitution, and is equally due, whether 
the measures of Administration are satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. J regret that anything should have happeneg to 
encourage a belief that loyalty could be accepted on condi- 


tions, and especially on the conditions of forbearing to re- | 


peal a repealable statute. But since it is so, I can only say 
that we,on whom the recent action of the Government 
bears, as it seems to us, so unjustly, are in the Union for 
richer or poorer, for better or worse, whether in a majority 
Orin a minority, whether in power or powerless, without 
condition, reservation, qualification, or limitation, forever 
and aye; that we are in the Union, not because we are sat- 
ised with the administration, but whether satisfied or not, 
not all by means of compromises or understandings, but by 
ones of the Constitution; and that all other parties are in 
se oa on the same terms, for the same tenure, and by 
° 1e of the same obligation; and so they will find their 

se to be, when they offer to plead violations of extra con- 
Stitutional conditions to justify secession. Whatever is 
Hrepealable in any of the acts of the late Congress, no one 


will be mad enough to atte to repeal. What is re- 
pealable in those Sete, ond pea! atever is re 


|| that no negroes were entertained by Mr. Sewarp on that | 
ver shall be repealable in || occasion. 


slavery, no matter under what circumstances, nor with 
what auspices, nor with what solemnities it may have been 
adopted, must abide the trial of experience, of reason, and 
of truth. Itis only in this way that the Constitution can 
be maintained, and the Union can be saved. Its security 
consists in the adaptation to the physical and moral neces- 
sities of the broad and ever-extending empire which it pro- 
tects and defends, and in the facility with which, without 


| Violence, or sudden change, errors of administration can 


be corrected, and new exigencies can be met, so that the 
State, free or slavehoiding, which may at any time be least 
favored, will be at all times safer under this Government, 
when worst administered, than it would be under any other, 
however wisely administered, or favorably conducted. 

I think, my dear sir, that all this is virtually confessed 
now by those who, while they see that their complicated 
schemes—that suppression of free debate which they thought 
essential to the safety of the Union, have failed, neverthe- 
less admit that the Union is no longer in danger, and there 
fore I think that we may, at least, congratulate ourselves 
on the discovery, that not only are extra constitutional 
compromises unnecessary, but that the Union has strength 
and stability enough to endure, notwithstanding that such 
compromises, under the influence of an unwise legislative 


| distrust, are sometimes unnecessarily and unavailingly 


made. 
1 am, sir, with great respect, your humble servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Now, if further light is demanded as to the ends | 


Mr. Sewarp aims at, look to the fact that, when 
a fugitive naa was rescued by a mob at Syra- 
cuse—a motle 


crowd of men and women, white | 


and black—when they were arrested for this sedi- | 


tious obstruction of the law, Mr. Sewarp went 
into court, and volunteered to become their bail; 


| and, if the newspapers are to be credited, ir vited 


. 


them to his house, and treated them to its elegant 
hospitalities.* ’ 
What does all this mean? Is it not to encour- 
ave rebellion, insurrection, and resistance to law? 
Is it not to deny that the Constitution can impose 
any obligation to execute the fugitive slave law? 
Is it not to deny the constitutional validity of that 
law? Is it nota hypocritical claim that there is 
a higher law, which absolves him from that oath 
of allegiance which he has taken-to his country, 
and which binds him to maintain the Constitution 
ofhiscountry? Yetthis is the doctrine he teaches, 
and this man, with that powerful political organi- 
zation which he controls, is to be our leader—ts HE? 
Under his auspices General Scott became a candi- 
date for the Presidency; and if General Scott is 
nominated at Baltimore, he will owe his nomina- 
tion to Wiit1aAM H. Sewarp; and, therefore, Gen- 


| eral Scott’s nomination cannot, under any cireum- 


stances, nationalize the Whig party, because 
Wiruiam H. Sewarp’s aims cannot be accom- 
plished otherwise than by a sectional organization 


| of parties. 


If the compromise Whigs of the Union—if the 
Southern Whigs can accept and support a candi- 
date for the Presidency, who is commended to 
them by such influences, and under such auspi- 
ces as these, I think it will require but a very 
slight progress in party servility to enable them to 
support Mr. Sewarop for the Presidency four 
years hence. And here Jet me remark, that I do 
not believe Mr. Sewarp either expects or desires 
General Scott to be elected President of the United 
States at the next election. He desires to make 
him the candidate of the Whig party, and shape 


| the canvass so as to prepare the feelings, passions, 
| prejudices, and opinions of the Northern States 


for a sectional anti-slavery canvass four years 
hence, which he hopes will result in elevating him 
to the Presidency. He has reached the highest 
position, short of the Presidency, known to our 
form of government; and he knows that he has 
sinned against nationality so unpardonably, that 
he cannot reasonably expect the Southern States 
to codperate in elevating him to that high office. 
Therefore, he seeks, ultimately, to sectionalize the 
politics of the Republic, and use the anti-slavery 
sentiments of the Northern people as a lever to 


| lift himself into the Presidency. But let us trace 


his steps a little further. 

As soon as the compromise measures passed, all 
the papers under Mr. Sewarp’s control placed the 
name of General Scott at the head of their columns 
as their candidate for the Presidency. Conven- 
tions were called at the earliest possible time in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, which form- 


ally nominated him for the Presidency. But no 





* Mr. STANLY said in reply that he was authorized to say 


e 


Ho. or Reps. 


resolutions passed those conventions recognizing 
the series of measures to which I have referred as 
a compromise, to be adhered to and executed by 
the North and the South. 

Do you want further proofs of his aims and 
motives? Look to the tone of the presses which 
sympathize with him in those aims and purposes, 
and you will see his line of policy distinctly re- 
vealed to your view. I[ will give a few extracts 
from such papers, elicited by the proceedings of a 
W hig caucus which was held in the Senate Cham- 
ber a few weeks ago. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who is said 
to bea c-proprietor of that paper—who is known 
to be upon most intimate relations with Mr. Sew- 
ARD, and who is believed to be a main medium of 
communication between Mr. Sewarp and the 
Northern people, in a letter dated in this city, on 
the 7th day of April, 1852, says: 


“The present Administration insist that the line ofaction 
of the Whig party on this subject shall be what it never was 
before, viz: a perfect agreement and concurrence of opin 
ion, and action upon it, (slavery, ) by both divisions or sex 
tions of the party. While itis a fact that the two wings 
never did agree before on the question of slavery, it is pro 
posed that now they shall agree. A course of policy forthe 
whole party is thus laid down on the slavery question. 
Certain iaeasures have been passed by Congress. Chief 
among them is the fugitive slave law, and the law estab 
lishing territorial governments without restriction as to 
slavery. The doctrine is, that the Northern Whigs, as well 
as the Southern Whigs, shall sustain those laws just as they 
are. And not this only: they shall also agree and declare 
that the slavery question is finally adjusted ; that there is 
to be no more talk, no more action, on the subject. Sla 
very is to be henceforth a tabooed question in the party. It 
is the * Pot Rock’ in our political navigation, to which our 
Whig Administration profess to have been the Mons. 
Maillefert, blowing off all its dangerous prominence. tis 
to be hereafter considered sunk. 

‘This is the present position of the Whig Administra 
tion on the subject—a subject that has long divided it, and 
long been regarded as a question on which the two divis- 
ions of the party were to be allowed to differ—upon which, 
in the very nature of things, they could in fact do no other- 
wise than differ.”’ 

. * * * * * * 

“ Oh, green and verdant gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives !—ye who vainly fancy that carrying the com 
promise measures through your illustrious body is a great 
political stroke, @en a triumph over an ever-active princi - 
ple in the heart of man—it is time you were resolving that 
the sun shall stand still on another Gibeon. It is time you 
were erecting a stage under the ends of the rainbow in 
order to spike itonto the sky. Itis time you had resolved that 
the ocean shall cease to surge, the streams to flow, or the 
seasons to return. Vote winter to be eternal, that darkness 
shall reign forever, butdo no such folly as vote that the 
human heart shall not throb in sympathy with the op 
pressed, and give voice to its sympathies. Vote not that 
the mental volition of a free people shall be fettered and 
chained down. Vote not that the spirit of liberty shall be 
quenched. Do not attempt to betray freedom, do not offend 
humanity, do not provoke Heaven, do not expose Congress 
to ridicule, do not do yourselves injustice, by any such 
monstrous folly as this. You may ‘ compromise’ a tariff 
question, or a land or a money question—tor such are ma- 
terial in their nature, evanescent in character, and limited 
in scope, but you cannot ‘compromise’ a question of hu- 
man freedom—for its relations and influences go beyond 
the stars, and its bearings and connections are eternal ‘”” 

* . . - 7 . oo 

‘No, Mr. § Krr’?’ Witttams, and Mr. Hompnrey Mar 
SHALL, and Mr. E. Carrinoron Caper, and Mr. All-the 
rest, who dream (fitfully and fearingly, perhaps) that this 
present Whig Administration plan of consolidating the 
Whig party, and bringing it to an agreement upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, will work usefully; you are mistaken. 
Chere are two parts to the Whig party. There is a North- 
ern and Southern division—a slavery and an anti-slavery 
wing. There always was, and always must be, while it ex- 
ists asa national party. Onthe subject of slavery there can 
be no agreement. The two sections of the party must do 
now, and hereafter, as they always have done—agree to 
disagree—or the party must go to pieces.”’ 

* 


” . * * * . 


‘¢ There is a natural antagonism in their several positions 
and relations as to slavery that forbids coéperation upon 
that subject. And to attempt to force an unnatural union, 
like the one we have been contemplating, is just the most 
senseless thing that any man, or set of men, can possibly 
undertake.”’ 


The above extract is but a specimen of thou- 
sands that might be made from papers known to 
sympathize in Mr. Sewanp’s views, and to be de- 
voted to his fortunes. But let this suffice. I think 
my position is cee ee viz: that 
the nomination of General Scott as the Whig can- 
didate for the Presidency will neither insure a party 
victory nor nationalize the Whig party; but that, 
on the contrary, it will elevate Mr. Sewarp to the 
position of leader of the Whig party, South as 


| well as North; and consequently, by destroying 


the Southern wing of the party, sectionalize and 


| abolitionize the Northern wing. ‘Twice or thrice 


during the present session of Congress, Mr. Sew 
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arD has presented petitions praying the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law! 

In view of such facts as I have presented, can 
any honest man doubt? I anticipate what | know 
somebody will say, viz: ‘‘All that you say is mere 
declamation—Scott was in favor of the compro- 
mise.’’? In reply to this I desire to ask this ques- 
tion: If he was in favor of these measures when 
this mighty struggle was being made before the 
tribunal of public opinion, the result of which in- 
volved the best interests of the Republic, present 
and prospective, why did he not come up and 
give to Webster and Fillmore the influence of his 
mighty name, and aid them in harmonizing the 
country, and bringing Northern and Southern men | 
to a sound position upon this question? Why 
did he not doit? It can only be accounted for 
by ascribing to him that sort of ambition which 
made the angels fall from Heaven. He wanted 
the Presidency; and, in his extreme desire to be 
President, he forgot the higher and nobler duty 
which he owed to his country. That is the whole 
of it. Noman can beso glorious in this country, 
when he asmres to the first place in the Republic, 
as to make it sacrilege to speak freely of his posi- 
tion and of the tendencies—political tendencies— 
likely to result from his success. We have aright 
to speak freely. I claim that right, and no man 
shall make me afraid. 

Mr. Chairman, yonder clock admonishes me 
that I, under our one-hour rule, must hasten to a 
conclusion. Would to God I had time to discuss 
these questions as they ought to be discussed. But 
brief as is the time within which I will! be permit- 
ted to address this committee, let me ask what 
more emphatic repudiation of the compromise 
measures-——what more emphatic condemnation of 
the great and patriotic statesmen who coéperated 
in passing those measures, could the Whig party 
pronounce, than to supersede Fillmore and Web- 
ster, and nominate General Scott as the Whig 
candidate for the Presidency, under such facts and 
circumstances as I have described ? 

If the Whig party is actuated by principle, there 
can be no doubtas to what oughs to be done at 
Baltimore. That Convention ought to pass a res- 
olution, unanimeusly, recognizing the compromise 
measures as a final settlement—a settlement in 
principle and substance, of the dangerous questions 
they embraced—and nominate either Mr. Fillmore 
or Mr. Webster as the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. 

But General Scott is said to be really in favor 
of these measures. All the worse for him if that 
be true. When Webster’s voice was heard re- 
verberating through the land in tones such as no 
man ever uttered, imploring and urging and con- 
vineing the people that there were obligations im- 
posed upon them by the Constitution, which re- 
quired them to stand by these compromise meas- 
ures, and to execute the fugitive slave law; and 
when Fillmore, with all his influence as President 
of the United States, was endeavoring to persuade 
the people of the North to settle these questions 
upon some great national basis, where was Gen- 
eral Scott? He permitted Mr. Seward to seize 
him and wield himas a warrior wields his battle- 
axe, to cleave down into the dust Fillmore and 
Webster, and all the noble patriots of the North 
who sustained them. He permitted his fame and | 
hia influence to be used by Mr. Seward to arrest 
and neutralize their efforts to bring Northern sen- 
timent and opinion up to a national standard. 
Leading men of the South—the press of the South, 
were calling upon him to speak, but he was silent. 
At last, however, some man, more fortunate than 
the rest, extracted from him the following reply: 

Wasuinoton, March 26, 1851. 

Sir: I have received your letter, (marked “ confiden- 
tial,’’) in which, after committing the error of supposing me 
to be “fully before the country as the Whig candidate for 
the Presidency,’’ you proceed to interrogate me on many 
points of grave public interest. 

Permit me to say, that’considering we shall probably only 
have a Whig candidate for the Presidency through a National 
Convention, and that I cannot be its nominee except by the 
force of the unsolicited partiality of large masses of my 
countrymen ;— 

Considering, also, that if my character or principles be | 
not already known, it would now be idle to attempt to sup- | 
ply the deficient information by mere paper professions of 


And, considering, thatif I answer your queries, I must 
© on and answer others already before ime, as well as the | 


. wig ace that would inevitably follow, to the disgust of the 
iCj-— 


| ter.] 
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I will beg permission to close this acknowledgment of | 
your letter by subscribing myself, 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
, esq., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Yes, sir, that was his reply; and although for 
nearly two years the whole Southern press has 
been calling upon him to answer, and Southern 
Whig Conventions, and distinguished Southern 
men, and influential political newspapers in the 
South, have been constantly declaring that they 
would not support a mMuM CANDIDATE, when such 
issues were involved, yet General Scott, up to this 
good day and hour, is as silent as the grave—per- 
fectly uncommitted! These arethe facts, so far 








as the public is informed; and jin view of such | 


facts, no man who is in search of the true line of 
duty can fail to find it. ' 
While these events, covering a period of some- 


thine like two years, have been occurring, Mr. | 


Seward’s organization has been busily pressing 
General Scott’s claims for the Presidency, and 
with unparalleled denunciation and vilification, 
pursuing Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster to de- 
struction. And now, they boast that they have 
elected a sufficient number of delegates to the 
Whig National Convention, to nominate General 
Scott. © 

Mr. Chairman, I have read in some old books 
which described the usages and customs in the bar- 
barous and dark ages of the world, that when some 
unfortunate subject incurred the displeasure of his 
King, the order was promptly given to behead 
him, and to stick his head upon a pike-staff, and 
carry it through the streets. On such occasions, 
all loyal subjects were required to fall into the train, 
and to testify by shoutsand huzzas to the justice and 
power of their sovereign, who had exterminated 
his enemy. Now, if General Scott is nominated 
at Baltimore, what a triumph for Seward! What 
a shout of exultation will burst from his lips, and 
from the lips of all his faithful and hopeful fol- 
lowers! Some willing mercenaries will be ready, 
figuratively speaking, to raise aloft upon their pike- 
staffs the heads of Webster and Fillmore, and all 
Northern Union-loving Whigs who have stood by 
them, and bear them in triamph through the streets 
amid the shouts and huzzas of their victorious en- 
emies, and we shall have a grand jubilant, exulting 
glorification, to celebrate the occasion. Asaloyal 


W hig who has never proved unfaithful to party— | 


myself and my Southern Whig friends will be re- 
quired to fall amiably and submissively into line, 
and constitute the rear guard of Mr. Seward’s 
column, and give him our voices to swell the 
jubilant exultation. Well, perhaps I may try. 
{Laughter.] But my opinion is, that my utmost 
effort to shout will resolve itself into a groan of 
despair. I cannot do it. I will not. Put that 
down in your note-book. ‘* Well, what will I 
do?’’ **Join the Democratic party?’’ [Laughter.] 
Ldonotthink I shall. Ido not know what I shall 
do. But 1 know I will do what I believe to be 
my duty. My present impression is, that I shall 
deem it more consistent with my pride of char- 
acter, to stand aloof from the contest. But if I 
thought one man’s vote or one man’s influence 
were necessary to cast the vote of Tennessee for 
Pierce and King, my voice and my vote should be 
given to them unhesitatingly, against such a nomi- 
nation under such circumstances And any gentle- 


man who dreams that any Southern State will cast , 


its vote for General Scott in the next presidential 
election, dreams, in my opinion, a dream that will 
never be realized. 

I suppose that for this I am to be a proscribed 
and denounced character—an excommunicated 
Whig. Well, gentlemen, I defy you all. [Laugh- 


me until he can show a better Whig character 
in the past than I can. Observe this condition, 


and I am willing for you to say what you please. | 


I acknowledge, to a proper extent, allegiance to 
party. But I owe to my country an allegiance 
higher than any that party can impose. I should 


| consider myself a traitor, recreant to all the inter- 


| moment coéperate in producin 
wisdom and virtue made for the occasion ;— 1 


ests of those who have honored me with their | 


confidence in sending me here, if I would for a 
such results as 
I have described. Whatshalll do? Why lam 
very much troubled about it. It isa painful idea 
to contemplate. It is exceedingly painful for a 


man who stands as I stand, and who has stood as 


I only insist that no man shall denounce | 





I have stood, to be separated from his 

'to be brought into antagonism with 
whom he has been associated; and, therefo 
have been recurring to my early reading of ay 
to find some consolation, and [ have We te 
to adopt the advice which Cato gave to his oo 


‘* My son, thou oft hast seen 
Thy sire engaged in a corrupted State, 
Wrestling with vice and faction ; now thou se, st 
Spent, overpowered. despairing of success - " 
I.et me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Censor toil’d with his own h 
And all our frugal ancestors were blest 
In humble virtues, and a rural life. 
There live retired, pray for the peace of Rome: 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway 
The post of honor is a private station.” ; 


party, and 
those With 


Oeiry 


ands, 


I will go home. [Laughter.] Ina sequestered 
valley in the State of Tennessee, there is a s niline 
farm, with bubbling fountains, covered with rich 
pasturage, and fat flocks, and all that is needfy) 
for the occupation and enjoyment of a man of yp. 
corrupted tastes. I will go there and 
‘*Rome.”’ : 

Mr. Chairman, we must nationalize ourselyes 
It is cowardice to shrink from the duties and 
responsibilities of the hour. If our fathers } dl 
been as cowardly as those men who say they 
see the right, and yet dare not do it, had freedom 
been won? Never. We had still been the yas. 
i sals of England. If we—their sons—cannot act 

up to the example they set us, the glorious 
inheritance they bequeathed to us will be los: 
forever. Linvoke gentlemen to arouse to a cor. 
rect appreciation of impending dangers, and to 
awake-to the obligations which they owe t 
their country, and which itis a disgrace to any 
man who claims the character of a patriot not to 
| discharge. 


ray for 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
PARTY. 


DEMOCRATIC 
|SPEECH OF HON. N. S. TOWNSHEND, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or ReprResENTATIVEs, 
June 23, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the De 
} ficiency bill— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I propose to make some remarks 
on the present position of the Democratic party; 
but before I pRoceed to the discussion of that sub- 
ject, | have a word or two to say in reply to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Srayty.] 

The only portion of his remarks referring to me 
which I think worthy of notice, is his sneering 
allusion to the fact that | was born in England. 
Since a man does not choose his birth-place, | 
have not been accustomed to consider it a subject 
either of glory or of shame. But, could | have 
chosen the place of my birth, I would not have 
selected any other spot. On one hand was the 

field of Naseby, where that stern old apostle of 
liberty, Oliver Cromwell, overthrew the power o! 
the royal tyrant, King Charles [.; on the other 
| hand was the Avon, whose waters flowed by the 
birth-place of Shakspeare. Could any spot be 
more suggestive of all that is heroic and glorious 
in action, or of all that is true and beautiful i 
thought and expression? How much I owe to 
these associations I cannot tel]; but this I know, 
|| that Cromwell, and Milton, and Pym, and Vane, 
'and Hampden, are among the chief saints In my 
calendar; and I cherish something of their love of 
liberty, and something of their hatred of oppres- 
sion. I might add further, that in that neighbor- 
hood, too, I received my first lessons of religious 
truth, in the place wherd John Wickliffe, the 
morning star of the Reformation, and of civi! anc 
religious liberty, lived and preached. Many 
hours have I spent by the stream, and at the very 
spot where the ashes of his burned bones were 
cast by the minions of tyranny and superstition. 
If the impressions then made on my mind had 
|anything to do with forming my character, oT 
eapeas me with the sentiments [ now entertain, 
as I believe they had, then what I have said, or 
may say, in behalf of human rights, is but another 
verification of the oft-quoted prophecy: 
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“The Avon to the Severn rans, 
The Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
~ Wide as the, waters be.”? 


ter to cast & doubt on the genuineness of my 
* diieanism, or as a rebuke to me for presuming 

epuviicerts™ : . . ° 
neak of public affairs in the presence of the 


born. I think men may understand 


merican nd : ; 
7 i; »nnreciate the principles of civil liberty, though 
» born on this continent; the Pilgrim Fathers 


. not behind in this particular, although for- 
ore like myself. Iam also reminded by the 
trait which hangs before me, of anether for- 
er (Lafayette) who understood the advan- 
- « of free government, and to whom this coun- 
~ owes her gratitude for efficient aid in estab- 
- the freedom we all enjoy. Persons born 
shin the limits of a monarchy are not necessarily 
wrchists. The fathers of the Revolution, Wagh- 
ton, Jeferson, the Adamses, and Patrick Hen- 
~ were born under the same monarchical gov- 
nent as myself. Iam far from believing that 
-) under a free government, and who have 

wa no other, necessarily have the best appre- 
‘ion of the value of freedom; on the contrary, I 

k those who have themselves felt the iron heel 
‘ession upon their own necks, and conse- 

ly have sighed and struggled for freedom, 

the most likely to understand its true value. 

How else will you explain the fact, that the sons 
| crandsons of those who fought and died to 
ure the liberty we enjoy are now in the South- 
States laboring with a zeal equal to that of 
hers, but for an opposite purpose, to ex- 

i and perpetuate the curse of slavery? The true 
dof freedom would scorn alike to be or own 
But some men are republicans from 

ice, and some are only so by accident. I have 
honor to be a republican from choice. After 
r and feeling the evils of other forms of gov- 
nent, | prefer that under which [ live. The 
nan from North Carolina had the good 
eto be born in a republic, and is therefore, 
lent, what he has not proved he would 
rwise have had the sense or energy to have 


we 





Considering the number of foreigners in this 
try, amounting to almost one fourth of the 
white population, I think the fact that there 
of two hundred and thirty members 

the House, and two out of sixty-two members 

e Senate, will not be thought a very large or 
yerous proportion; and it is but justice to the 

Democratic party to say, that through its liberal- 

o foreigners these all owe their election. | 

| make no other remarks of a party character; 

had this manifestation of the contemptible 
spirit of Nativism come from any other member 
on this floor, of either party, I should have been 
surprised. [ regret to say I was not surprised to 
hear it from the gentleman from North Carolina. 
| have only to say further to that gentleman, 
itmy constituents consider themselves abund- 
ly competent to select their own Represent- 
tives; they certainly will not take the trouble to 
isk his advice; and should he offer it unasked, 
they will probably tell him to mind his own busi- 
ness. And for myself, I add, while I have the 
lonor to represent on this floor a hundred thou- 
ind freemen, I shall take the liberty to speak 
when and how I think proper, without asking 
permission of any man, and least of all of one 
who comes here the representative of whips, and 
manacles, and slaves. In these few words I trust 
have not forgotten what was due to the place or 
‘o gentlemen by whom I am surrounded. I have 
no ambition to contend for the palm of black- 
guardism, especially with one who would have so 
much the start of me, and whose unenviable rep- 
utation has already reached beyond the limits of 
our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ardently attached to the 
Democratic faith. I believe that all men, in respect 
‘o their natural and inalienable rights, are created 
equal. That civil government has no legitimate 
Purpose, but the protection of those rights, and 
h rightful authority except what is derived from 
hee ent of the governed. That, as all persons 
ave the same inherent rights to protect, all are 
equally interested or equally entitled to be partici- 
pators in what pertains to Government. 


wf 


Rot that gentleman doubtless alluded to the 


[ deny | 





| and disabilities on others. 
| eignty of the people and of the several States, and | 
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that Government has the right to confer special 
privileges on some and impose unequal burdens 


therefore oppose all assumptions of power or en- 


croachments on the riehts of the people or States | 
I do not think that | 


by the Federal Government. 


| any wrong can be sanctified by age or legislation, 


| arrangement. 


or that the dead past has any right to control the 
living present. I look forward to ratiorfal prog- 
ress and a good time coming, and protest against 
the sleepy conservatism that, for fear of innova- 
tion, would prevent all reform. 

And the Demgcratic party I recognize as the 
best agency through which just ideas of civil gov- 
ernment can be established. Its history proves it 
to possess the elements and spirit of progress, to 
be the party of the present and future, rather than 
the party of the past. Hence I have coéperated 
with this party, and worked with and for it, with 
whatever zeal or ability | could command. But 
the Democratic party is not my owner, or a body 
whose neasures | am bound in all things to sup- 
port, rightor wrong. Itis but a means or agency 
which | choose to employ, when, in my judgment, 
lean, by so doing, best subserve the creat interests 
of humanity and justice. 

The Democratic Convention at Balti nore, com- 
posed, as it was, of the chosen delerates from the 
Democracy of the whole country, was, doubtless, 
duly authorized to select some person to be the 
standard-bearer in the approaching campaign; and, 
by usage, the Convention was authorized to pro- 
claim to the world what are the common doctrines 
of the party. Ido not understand it to be the 
right, mach less the duty, of that Convention to 
publish, as the sentiment of the Democratic party, 
doctrines which are only entertained by a portion 
of the party. 

That Convention indorsed the compromises of 
the last Congress: a series of measures concocted 
} Clay, sustained by Webster, and forced 
through by the power and influence of Fillmere’s 
administration. I protest against any stealing of 
Whig thunder. ‘That party has a rieht to what- 
ever of glory or of shame ¢ hes to these meas- 
ures. I do not want to steal Whig timber for the 


construction of our pl itfor n. 


OV 


attac!] 


Among these compromise 
that Utah and New Mexico may come into the 
Union as States, with or without slavery, as they 
may choose. Now, let it be distinetly understood, 
that the Democrats of Ohio ( 


acts is a provision 


do not consent to that 
They consider slavery to be an evil 
of such magnitude that they will feel it their duty 
at all times to use all constitutional power to pre- 
vent its increase. 

The Convention also indorsed the constitution- 
ality of the fugitive slave bill, in opposition to the 
views of a large portion of the Democratic party, 
who consider it to be unconstitutional, as well as 
the essence and imbodiment of Federalism. It is 
strange that such a should have been pur- 
sued, while no one has yet satisfactorily shown 


urse 


its constitutionality, or attempted to answer the | 


argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Ranrovt.}] And this, too, in the face of one 
of the first resolutions adopted at Baltimore— 
‘* that the Federal Government is one of limited 
* powers, derived solely from the Constitution and 
‘the grants of power made therein, ought to be 
‘strictly construed by all the Departments and 
‘agents of the Government, and that it is inexpedi- 
* ent and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitutional 
‘ powers.”’ And the Convention further pledges 
the party to abide by a law that abolishes jury 
trial, allows ex parte evidence, creates swarms of 


; 


| petty officers to enforce it, gives a double com- 


pensation to find every claim set up in favor of 
the master, and pays the expenses of returning 
fugitives from the public Treasury. 

The Convention also undertakes to make the in- 
dorsement of these measures a test of party fidelity. 
On all the old party issues any variation of opin- 
ion may be tolerated. The Pennsylvanians who 
come here asking for a protective tariff on iron, 
and those of us from Ohio who are for free trade, 
and direct, instead of indirect taxation, are, so far 
as thisis concerned, good Democrats. Our West- 
ern friends who come here asking alternate sec- 
tions for canals, railroads, plank roads, and almost 
every other imaginable purpose, and Frank Pierce, 


{ believe im the sover- | 


out the ability or intention of performance. 


Ho. 


or Reps. 





who voted against appropriations for our Lake 
harbors, are equally good Democrats. One thing 
only is needful—he must pronounce the shibbo- 
leth of slavery just as slaveholders require it to be 
sronounced; then he can pass, and not without. 
Chis is the sine qua non—the pathognomonic 
symptom of the convention’s Democracy. 

The convention also agreed to suppress all agi- 
talon of this question. Think of it—the Dem- 
ocratic party going to suppress freedom of speech 
and to permit to remain in eternal quiet the great- 
est political and social wrong that ever existed in 
this or any other country. 

And the candidates nominated by the Conven- 
tion were evidently selected, not so much for their 
ability or eminent services in the cause of Democ- 
racy as heretofore understood, but mainly and 
chiefly because they are unexceptionably sound 
on this slavery question. In just so far as these 
candidates stand on this compromise platform, and 
are understood to be its imbodiment and repre- 
sentatives, they fail to represent what I understand 
to be national and Democratic ground. In that 
position | cannot give them my support. 

I protest against all these interpolations into the 
Democratic creed, and against any such interpre- 
tation of Democracy as makes it the ally of slavery 
and oppression. Democracy and slavery are di- 
rectly antagonistic. Democracy is opposed to 
caste, slavery creates It; Demoeracy is opposed to 
special privileges; slavery is but the privilege 
specially enjoyed by one class to use another as 
brute beasts and take their labor without wages; 
Democracy is for elevating the laboring masses to 
the dignity of perfect manhood; slavery grinds 
the laborer into the very dust. Ifthe Whig party 
chooses to form an alliance with slavery I can see 
no radical objection. The Whig party has always 
favored class legislation; slavery 1s but the extreme 
of class legislation. ‘The Whig party always favors 
the grant of special privileg¢@ to some with the 
idea of developing the resources and wealth of 
the country; slavery is nothing more than the 
privilege some have of living out of others, and it 
is said to be the only way the wealth and re- 
of the South can be developed. ‘The 
W hig party has ever been the valiant defender of 
vested rights. What is slavery state of 
things based on the legally-acquired rights of the 


i . 
master I nh Whig 


sources 
but n 


therefore, that the 


party, if either, ought to be considered the natural 


iuntain, 


ally of slavery, and that the Democratic party has 
a higher and far nobler mission, a mission, how- 

which has been attempted to be 
diverted by the action of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. 

I now ask Southern men what have 
by the course pursued at Baltimore? Have you 
stopped agitation? A convention of men calling 
themselves Democrats assembled at B iltimore, and 
put a 


ever, from 


you gained 


resolved to stop to the slavery agitation in 
Congress. This was a piece of impudent assump- 
tion Did that body mean to forbid us to speak 
what our several cons 
But if Southern 


attempt 


tituencies send us here to 
men in Congress should 
to carry out that resolution, wi 
They have not yet. The gentlemen from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] from Tennessee, [Mr 
Gentry,| from North Carolina, [Mr. Srayty,}] 
from New York, [Mr. Scroonmaxer,] and from 
Massachusetts, [Mr.Ranrovt,] have made speech- 
se on that subject, while only one of any length has 
been made on any other subject since the adoption 
of the resolution. But that promise to stop agita- 
tion in Congress was not merely an empty sound, 
it was worse—it is a fraud, a promise made with- 
You 
stop agitation here! I would like to see the opera- 
tion tried. Therules of this House are so framed, 
as everybody knows, as to give to a minority the 
power to put a stop to all business when the 

choose. This has heretofore enabled slaveholders, 
always in a minority, to doas they pleased. How 
many months did they stave off the admission cf 
California? But this is a game two can play at. 
It isa poor rule that will not work both Ways. 
Does anybody think debate could be stopped? 
Nobody supposes it. What would become of 
business, if this Quixotic enterprise of stopping 
agitation should be attempted? The pledge is an 
insult and a fraud. You cannot stop our mouths 
if you try; and you dare not make the trial. But 


say? 


I they suc- 
ceed ; 
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have you all forgotten the maxim of the man all 
true Democrats delight to honor, ‘* that error of | 
opinion may be tolerated so long as reason is left 
free to combat it??? Only think of men calling 
themselves Jeffersonian Democrats saying the Dec- | 
laration of Independence is merely a rhetorical || 
flourish, and that the Jeffersonian ordinance of | 
1787 is unconstitutional, and that free discussion 
onany subject must not be tolerated ! 

But | will tell you when agitation will stop. 
When youcan root outall sentiments of humanity 
and justice from the hearts of the American people; 
when you can still the voice of conscience in the 
South, and keep your own sons and daughters 
from disclosing the secrets of your ‘* prison-house;”’ 
when you can hide from view the effects of that 
vlighting curse of slavery upon your soil; then, 
perhaps, you may hope to stay the sound of agi- 
tation. But before you can stop agitation you 
must, in addition to everything else, render men 
insensible to a sentiment of national honor and 
reputation. 

Some twelve years since [ was a medical student 
in Paris. On one occasion, while we awaited our 
professor, one of my friends, an eloquent young | 
man, was called up for a speech. He rose, and 
spoke admirably of the advantages of a republican 
form of government, and he illustrated the good 
effects of democratic government by some happy 
allusions tothe United States. When he took his 
seat, another student, attached to the interest of 
of Charles X., rose to reply, turned to ridicule all 
the allusions to this country as a nation in which 
one sixth of the whole population were in a State 
of absolute slavery, chattels personal to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever. My friend who spoke 
first, rose and, not being well posted up in relation 
to our internal affairs, denied that slavery did exist 
in the United States; that with the Declaration of 
Independence, and all their noble declarations of 
the inherent and Malienable rights of man, the 
existence of slavery was impossible. Looking | 
around, his eye fell upon me. He immediately | 
called me out by name, introducing me to the class, | 
and demanding that I should have an opportunity 
to defend the injured honor of my country, by 
contradicting the foul slanders of the legitimist 
who had aspersed her. 

Gentlemen, that was the only time in my life 
that I felt myself in a tight spot. Not able to 
speak the French language with fluency, but, 
worse than all, knowing that slavery did exist in 
many of the States of this Republic, I made the 
best defense I could—not of slavery, but for the 
country—by stating that the United States was a 
Union of sovereign and independent States, each 
having its separate government, and own code of 
laws, and institutions, with which other States 
had nothing to do; that though slavery did exist 


in some States, the other States were not responsi- | 
ble for its existence, and that the same was also | 


true of the United StatesGovernment. It had no 
power or authority over the subject in the States, 
and therefore no responsibility. Well do I re- 


member the look with which those students heard | 
from me the admission that slavery did exist in | 


some of the United States, and the astonishment 


and almost despair with which my friend exclaimed | 


—Hborrible! horrible !—Il n’est pas possible que vous 
ayez Vesclavage en les Etats Unis. if | had not then 
hated slavery with my whole heart and soul, | 
should have done so from that moment. 

In Dublin, 1 accompanied a friend to a temper- 
ance meeting—it was while some controversy was 
in progress respecting Mr. Stevenson, our Minis- 
ter to the Court of St. James. My friend, who 
had the name Stevenson associated with everything 
American, introduced me to the meeting as Mr. 
Stevenson, from the United States. The true Irish 
love of liberty was immediately aroused, and one 


and another began to say, ‘‘ He is a slaveholder!”’ | 


** He is a slave-breeder!’’ ** He sells women and 


9 


children !”’ ** Put him out!”? “Oh! the thief!” | 


** Put him out!” My friend was utterly amazed 
at the confusion, until I explained to him his mis- 


take. When he had corrected the blunder to the | 
meeting, and my hostility to human bondage was | 


vouched for, | was heard with respectful attention. 
You must make men insensible to such influences | 


as these, if you expect them to let slavery rest in 
eternal quiet. 
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Present Position of the Democratic Party—Mr. Townshend. 
know you have saved the great nation of South | power. They may not leave their 
Carolina; but the speech of the gentleman from 
that State, [Mr. Orr,} in which that fact was 
officially announced, will probably operate on the 
candidate it was intended to benefit, much as cer- | 
tain articles in the Democratic Review operated on 
the fortunes of Judge Douglas. 

You expect to purify the party, but of that you 
are not certain; it seems doubtful if anything can 
drive off your friends in some of the States. You 
cannot drive off the politicians—they are too patri- 
otic to be willing to sacrifice all opportunities for 
future usefulness; no dose you can possibly ad- 

| minister will nauseate them. ‘They will tell their 
friends at home, that the resolutions are not so | 
bad as they might be; there are plenty of evasions 
and dodges that may be pointed out. 
say that the resolutions were read amid noise and 
confusion, after some had left, and but few really 
voting for them, and therefore that nobody in par- 
ticular is committed to their support; and finally | 
that they can indorse the candidates, and repudiate 
the platform altogether, and each section can get 
up one of its own. Thusin New York they will 
vote for Pierce and the right of petition, and in 
Ohio for Pierce and harbor improvements. 
have a story in the West of a man who was sued 
for damages done to a kettle he had borrowed; he 
employed a pettifogger who made to the magistrate | 
this defense: first, said he, we can prove that the 
kettle was whole when we returned it; second, 
it was cracked when we got it; and, third, we 

Gentlemen, you cannot purify the | 
party of men who have the ingenuity to frame or | 
imitate such an admirable defense. 

3ut suppose you should succeed in purifying the 
party in part—and I think it quite likely that some | 

| thousands of honest voters who have nothing to 

gain by smiling in proportion as they are kicked, 

and nothing to lose by loss of party standing, 
will leave you—then are you sure of success? 
the party is too much purified-—for purification is 

a depletory process—it will not succeed. 
not care more for success than for purification? 
and if so, was it not bad policy to commence the | 
work on the eve of an important election? 
forcing this test on the party, are you likely to | 

A triumph in the Convention is not 
much, unless you triumph in the election. 
triumph in the election would only show that you 
have not purified the Democratic party after all, 
and the great work of purification will all have to | 
be done over again. 

In the indorsement of the compromises—fu- 
gitive bill and all—I think the managers of the | 
party were guilty of poor generalship. 
the party was placed entirely at the mercy of the | 
That they did not profit by it, argues 

rather their folly than its absence on your part 
Had they refused to indorse those measures, I 
can scarcely believe there is a single Northern State | 
they could not have carried. And the South | 
should remember that the North can elect a Pres- | 
| ident without their help. What would follow such 
a result is for them to conjecture. 

How far have you succeeded in rendering safe || science, if he have one, are against him. lam 
your peculiar institution ? 
to the country a sectional issue. 
I think it poor policy to make such an issue in the 

| present state of the country. We have thirteen | 
and a half millions of free whites. 
about six millions, and not all of these, nor, in- | requiring knowledge and experience. Men cal 
deed, half of them, directly or indirectly, inter- || no more be statesmen, without study and proper 

If you insist on a sectional | 

| fight, the result must be “that the weakest will | 
go to the wall.” 

You will lead to the formation, not perhaps ofa || men. Skill in this department does not come by 
party, but of a league against you, that will defeat | accident or intuition. Our country has many met 
all your policy. Men opposed to the extension 
of slavery, and to its varied pretensions, will unite |, States, and the Democratic party has men of whom 
to defeat any candidate that favors your views, 

| just as you now defeat any candidate that does 

Men will not leave their re- 
spective parties, perhaps, but they will actin and 
through their parties, and secure their result as | 
And even now the | 


never had it. 


gain much? 


You have tendered 


You have 


ested in your system. 


not sustain them. 


as you have done. 
for such a league is at hand. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand in 1848 voted against | 
the doctrine of the Nicholson letter; and that | 
number of persons, and many more, are now ready | 
| to vote against any candidates that sacrifice the | 
I also ask, have you made success certain? | || interests of freedom to the demands of the slave 
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| ee IT Perties; the, 
|| will not all denounce = candidates; by: y,” 


need not be surprised if your expectations jp 
ture are often disappointed. 

Your allies are forcing you into 
dangerous measures to serve the 
demand the indorsement of the co 
protection against the indignation 
| constituents. But where will this eo 
_ will only bring on the final issue wh 
have to dread. 

Do you _ expect to catch your runaways an 
better? Thousands of genuine Democr 
the country will still believe the fugitiy 
to be unconstitutional. Your miserable platfor 
will not change their opinion nor their course of 
action. an will treat it as Jefferson and Mat 
| ison treated the alien and sedition law, * as abe. 
_lutely null and void.”? Do you say this is @ bres 

of faith, plighted in the national compact? | gp. 
swer, No. Ohio passed just such a law as her sister 
State Kentucky asked for, but it was set itiete 
a decision of the Supreme Court, and afterwards 
repealed. ‘That law was passed in accordance 
with the requirements of the constitution 
pact, as then understood; but this is jn plain 
violation of our State rights, and will not be re. 
garded. In some remarks formerly made by me 
to this House, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr 
Watsu] says I perverted the resolutions of 13 
to serve the cause of felons and thieves, I quoted 
those resolutions to establish the doctrine tha 
powers not distincily granted to the Federal Gov. 
ernment were not possessed by it, but remained 
with the States, or with the people. | quoted 
them to establish the doctrine that Congress was 
only authorized to punish a specified number of 
crimes, none of which are among those for which 
fines and penalties are inflicted by the fugitive 
slave law. And, also, to establish the doctrine 
that no mere executive or ministerial officer 
could constitutionally seize and hurry off a prisoner 
| without jury, or trial, or witnesses, or process, 
&c., &c. I shall not answer the charge of aiding 
the cause of felons and thieves by employing such 
words in return; but I will submit to the arbitra- 
tion of an enlightened world, who best deserves 
those epithets—my constituents, who will give 
their bread to a hungry man, be he white or black, 
who, if a man inquires which is North, will point 
out the pole star, or if he says he is struggling for 
liberty, which they believe to be every man’s bi: .h- 
right, they will give *‘ aid and comfort;”’ or that 
class of men in this country, who will take some of 
those who are declared by our Declaration of Inde- 
endence to be born free and equal, deprive them of 
liberty, and of the free pursuit of happiness—take 
their labor without wages, giving them nothing ex- 
cepting such necessaries as prudent men give the 
brutes they own. They take wives from husbands 
and sellthem, or husbands from wives. They take 
children from parents and sell them, and parenis 
from children forthe same purpose. We can aflord 
to allow the gentleman to use such epithets as he 
pleases, but an enlightened world, and his own con- 
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al com- 


ready to submit to any impartial tribunal, to say 


Was this wise? | who are the felons and thieves. 


And further: you are depriving the country of 
the services of some of her ablest men. States 
manship is a profession, like all other professions, 


training, than they could be lawyers or doctors 
without proper study and practice. Men may 
intelligent on many subjects, and yet not states 


eminently qualified to render good service to the 


the nation may justly be proud. There is the 
| distinguished Senator from Michigan, [Gener 
| 5 i tion, 
|| Cass,]a man of unblemished personal reputati 
of fine natural talents and most extensive acquir™ 
ments of almost half a century experience in ‘he 
service of his country, at home and abroad. In 
my jotsment, the Democratic pany or the — 

try has no man better qualified than he to guide 
the helm of affairs. And why was nothe selected 
I think simply because in an evil hour he listene 
and leaned to the South, doing violence to the se 
timents cherished in his own section of the cout 
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Whatever his motive, he unfortunately 
himself at the North, in proportion as 
South. And what is the result? 


uy xened 
he served the 
+ i there may be demands that General Cass 
wa not comply with. He has served her in the 
ve put she doubts hisability, lame as he is from 
pes nds received in fighting her battles, to do her 


. in the future. A base ingratitude dictates 


eer’ 
her cou 
cored, 
W yoisey: 

+ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

That [ have slavery served, he would not in mine age 

H a6 jeft me naked to mine enemies.’ 


How isit with the Senator from Texas, [General 
Hot sron’] He had done more than any other man 
, extend the Republic 
Javery wanted to be strengthened. He had won 
Texas for the South. rhis should have secured 
é» him the everlasting gratitude of that section. 
in many Northern States he was a favorite with 
people; they looked with admiration upon his 


the : : 
i history, and on his many noble traits of 


eventfu 


rse, and the Senator from Michigan is de- | 
and left to say, almost in the language of 


| 


Pre South of course is highly gratified, but she | 


in the direction where | 


horacter, and he would probably have been the | 
enal ’ 


most popular candidate that could have been 
named. Unfortunately for his prospects, he wrote 
; letter, which, like those of others, was under- 
dood to pledge him to disregard the will of the 
neonle in reference to the fugitive slave bill. The 
North of course abandoned him, for that veto 
iytism. To-day the President tells the people 
what laws they shall not make. ‘To-morrow he 
ells them what laws they shall make. Then he 


niedge is regarded as a long step towards abso- | 


might as well dispense with the forms of legisla- | 


tion altogether, and publish his decrees like the 
despotic ape, Louis Napoleon. The South forgot 
what she owed to General Houston; besides, 
she did not want a man of Andrew Jackson’s 
spirit; she preferred a President of more pliafit 


material. So the Senator is left to wonder that 


his hopes could have been so sanguine with so 


little to show for their foundation. 

I might mention, also, other Democrats— 
Buchanan, Douglas, and others, who, by aiding 
the South, and yielding to her demands, have sac- 


Disposition of the Public L 


rificed their popularity at home, or in portions of | 


the ee States. When the loss of home confi- 


dence becomes apparent, and the prospect of elec- | 


tion, and therefore of rendering future service, is 
injured, the South quietly gives them the cold 
shoulder; she can afford to run no risks on the 
score of gratitude. 

Let me mention another striking case of the 
same kind from the other party. Daniel Webster, 
of whom every A mericanAs proud, whether agree- 
ing or disagreeing with him on political subjects. 
At a time when the South needed his powerful 
aid, he gave it, and Southern men were loud in his 
praise, and in their professions of gratitude. And 
well they might be. He had done more for them 
than any other man had, or could have done. 
But what is the final result? He had so injured 
himself at the North by his course on the com- 
promises, that the North would not support him. 
And what does the South do? They forget him 
entirely; they do not stand by him in the straights 
they had placed him in, as he had stood by them 
in their hour of need. He is treated like an old 
horse, turned out to commons, from whom noth- 


ing further can be got, and to whom, therefore, 
nothing is to be given. 
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SPEECH OF HON. M. SCHOONMAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
June 12, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the * 
state of the Union, on the Indian appropriation bill— 


Mr. SCHOONMAKER said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Before proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of the questions upon which I desire 
mainly to speak on this occasion, | wish to make 
a few remarks upon some matters which have been 
the subject of much discussion here—I mean the 
resolutions making the compromise measures a 
finality. Not having, at any time since 1 have 
been here, been in a situation to record my vote 
upon such resolutions, I deem it but just to myself 
that my position should be fully understood. 
When a meeting of a few of the Whig members 
of this House was held, at the commencement of 
the session, who assumed for themselves the style 
and designation of a caucus, | was not there, sir. 
For days before the commencement of the session 
it was generally understood, as far as I knew, 
that there was to be no Whig caucus—the Whigs 
being so largely in the minority the nomination of 
candidates for Speaker and officers could be of no 
service. How, or when the change of intention 
was effected, 1 know not; but ahis I do know, 
that I saw or heard of no notice or intention to 
hold a Whig caucus until I saw an anonymous 
notice thereof in one of the city papers, after the 
time designated for the assembling of the mem- 
bers had passed. For that reason, 1 was not there, 
sir; and | looked upon the proceedings as of no 
binding force, and of no other or greater account 
than an expression of the individual opinions of so 
many members. When the compromise resolu- 
tions were up in the House, to be voted on, not 
discussed—for no discussion was allowed—I was 
necessarily absent from the city, and therefore did 
not vote thereon. 

In relation to those resolutions, I, sir, as a citi- 
zen of the North, as a member of the Whig party 
of the Union, repudiate the idea or the principle 
which calls upon us as Whigs or Northern men, 
to guaranty our adherence to the Constitution and 
maintenance of the laws by paper resolves, and 
empty expressions. As Whigs, sir, it is our 
honor, our pride, and our boast, to be among the 


| foremost in our support of the Constitution and 


laws of our country, and whoever desires a better 
guarantee than that, will seek without finding. 
As a legislator, | never could, and never will 
assent to any such resolutions, because, at the 
same time that they impute an idea of their neces- 
sity, on account of a distrust of our faithfulness 
to the Constitution and laws, they also do that 
which we have no right to effect—manacle our 
hands, tie our tongues, and prohibit legislative 


| action, upon the principle that the Thirty-first 


I regret all this, because it deprives us of the | 


services of the man the country eminently need. 

regret it also from personal respect for some of 
the men I have named. I mention it only asa 
word of warning to other politicians at the North, 
who might be tempted, by the syren songs of the 
South, to their own destruction. 
men serve the South instead of serving their whole 
country, they will find a master never satisfied: 
one who wil expos them from lowest depths to 
descend still lower; and as soon as such politi- 
cians have been used so that their own section de- 
serts them, and they can no longer secure votes 


for Southern purposes, they may expect to be | 


treated as the seducer ever treats his victim, with 
neglect and scorn. But I see my hour has ex- 
pired. I will only add that I think it is time some 
men began to think of these things. 


Congress imbodied so much wisdom, so much 
talent, and so much legislative expertness, that 
their successors cannot constitutionally touch or 
handle any of their doings or acts; that the decrees 
emanating from their superabundant wisdom are 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, irrepeal- 
able. Sir, as a legislator,and in obedience to m 
duties and oath as a legislator, I yield no ab 
submission to the acts of any body of our prede- 
cessors. All men, sir, are mortal, and none are 
infallible. Such duty and oath admonish me that 
I should hold myself untrammeled on all legisla- 
tive questions, and that I never should assent or 
lend myself to the principle, that any law is so 
erfect that it cannot, in any event or contingency, 
e advantageously amended, or that its repeal may 


| not, by change of circumstances and happening of 
If Northern || 


contingencies, become necessary. Sir, the Rep- 
resentatives of a Southern State,—I refer to the 
Legislature of Maryland,—lI am informed, are al- 
ready asking for an amendment: a fine comment- 
ary that, upon the perfectability of the law. 

As a member of the Whig party, sir, I now 
protest, and shall continue to protest, against the 
adoption of any resolutions indorsing the compro- 
mise finality as any part or portion of the Whig 
creed. The Whig party, sir, is a national party, 


| and we want no isms or sectional issues incorpo- 


rated in its creed—we want nothing but the broad |, 


ker. * 
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national Whig banner under which to press on to 
victory. It was my fortune, sir, in 1850, to be a 
member of the Senate of the State of New York, 
and while such Senator to attend two Whig Sen- 
atorial caucuses, and one Whig joint legislative 
caucus, to discuss the propriety of sustaining cer- 
tain anti-slavery resolutions then before the Le- 
gislature for passage. In each of those meetings, 
sir, | stood almost alone, having only two adher- 
ents to sustain me in my position against the 
propriety of their passage. I opposed the passage 
of such resolutions, by Whig votes, with all the 
ability I possessed, on the ground of their sec- 
tional tendency, and of the national character of 
the Whig party. I was then, sir, for the stand I 
thus took, charged by some with being a Northern 
man with Southern principles. Wein theminority, 
sir, were overwhelmed by numbers, but not con- 
vinced that weerred. Since that, sir, the compro- 

mise measures have been passed, and the questions 

then at issue have been settled. And now, sir, I 
stand here upon the same national platform, op- 

posed to all slavery or compromise resolutions 

having either a Northern or Southern sectional 

tendency. As Whigs, we should have nothing 
to do with sectionalism. The Whig party isa 
national party; it is, sir, a law-abiding and Con- 
stitution-loving party, intended for, and spread- 
ing itself over the interests of the entire Union. 

Neither a Northern platform, nor a Southern 

ylatform—-neither an Eastern platform, nor a 

Vestern platform, is extensive enough for its sup- 

port. Give us the broad platform of the Union 
and the Constitution, including the great national 

issues which have ever distinguished us from our 

opponents, and rejecting all slavery and sectional 

issues, and the winds may howl, the storms may 

beat, but the Whig party will prove invulnerable, 

and triumphantly press onward, and still onward, 

conquering and to conquer. 

Sir, | wish that Southern Whigs could under- 
stand, or would appreciate the position of the 
North on this slavery issue. ‘The Whigs at the 
North, sir, are no agitators. ‘They deprecate agi- 
tation in every form and shape. I speak for North- 
ern Whigs as a mass, and not for every isolated 
individual; forat the North, as well as at the South, 
there are exceptions to every general rule. We 
deprecate agitation; we are opposed to it; wecare 
not about reopening any of the wounds which are 
alleged to have been healed by the far-famed com- 
promise; we are willing to let it rest and give ita 
fair trial. But, sir, we are freemen, and cannot 
brook acollar. Although we have no desire to 
do an act, we like not, and will not, be told that 
we shall not do it. We have like passions and like 
feelings with the rest of the human race, and our 
nature revolts at any effort to circumscribe our 
liberty, our rights, or our privileges. Human 
nature is the same everywhere, and in its study 
we are taught that, although men, when left to 
perfect freedom of action, may not entertain a desire 
to do a certain act or pass certain limits; still cir- 
cumscribe them of their liberties, and forbid their 
doing the act or passing the limits, and the sug- 
gestion becomes father to the wish, and arouses a 
feeling and excites a determination to resist the 
aggression even todeath. That is human nature, 
sir; and it is the same principle which gave rise to 
our Revolution. It was not the petty tax on tea 
that aroused the patriots of °76, but it was the 
wrinciple involved. Se itis with Northern Whigs. 

t is not simply the idea of the finality of the com- 
yromise, but.it is the principle they repudiate. 

hey will not be told that certain subjects, although 
constitutionally within the province and within 
the duties of the National Legislature, shall not be 
broached or agitated. Sir, the principle is a false 
one, and I warn the South that, in the end, if per- 
sisted in, it will lead to a result directly adverse to 
that which they desire or anticipate. No good 
has ever resulted, or can result, from measures 
which are in themselves antagonistical to the pre- 
dominant feelings and principles of freemen. 

The true and only policy of the South is, to let 
well enough alone. They have the laws as they 
wish them, and no effort 1s made or suggested to 
repeal or modify them. Let the South, and their 
would-be peculiar friends at the North, cease agi- 
tation on their part, and the troubled waters will 
soon become calm and quiet, harmony and good 
feeling will be restored, and the only ones left to 
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mourn will be some of the noisy politicians, who, | 
raised and elevated above their level by the stirring 
up of the dregs in the agitation of the political 
waters, will, upon their subsiding and settlement, 
sink down to their former state of obscurity and | 
insignificance. ' 
In reply, sir, to much that has been said on this 
floor demanding written pledges from candidates, 
I will say, sir, that the man, whoever he may be, 


who shall now, to procure a nomination, or shall | 


after a nomination, to secure an election, give a 
written pledge in any form, will lower himself 
essentially in the esteem of many Southern as well 
as Northern Whigs. No man hasa right to ask or 


demand any other pledge or guarantee than that | 
He who is | 


afforded by the candidate’s past life. 
not worthy of support without a written pledge, is 
still less worthy of support with one. He who 
cannot be supported in any section without writ- 
ten pledges, will not be there supported with them. 
Uniform experience has taught the Whig party— 
and I should think Kentucky, to its sorrow—that 
letters and pledges gain few if any votes, where 
they lose thousands. Where one electoral vote is 
gained by it, scores will be lost. He who desires 
to play at such a losing game may do it; but the 


wise navigator avoids the shoals and quicksands || 


upon which his predecessors have been wrecked. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears to be inevitable, 
and perhaps it is well to be so, that at every ses- 
sion of Congress some one question will engross 
the almost undivided attention of the National 
Legislature. The tariff, the bank, internal im- 
provements, and the right of petition, have each 
respectively had theirday. At this session, aside 
from defining the position of the presidential aspir- 
ants upon the finality of the compromise, the 
question of the present Congress has been, and is, 
the national policy in relation to the public lands. 
The time appears to have arrived when a struggle 
is to be had between the new and the old States 
in relation to the disposition of the public domain. 

The old States, standing upon the right and jus- 
uuce of their cause, look upon that property which 
has been acquired by the common toil and com- 


mon treasure, as belonging to all the States, and || 


that ail are entitled to a share in the distribution 
and enjoyment of its benefits. 


strength and numbers, are beginning to assume 
and claim to themselves the entire and exclusive 
benefits. They already point to their inevitable 


growth and increase in power, and virtually ad- , 


vise us of a time to come when, in relation to these 
lands, might shall make right, and power be the rule 
of justice. j 
never will arrive. Notwithstanding the threats 
and declarations we may have heard, I have too 
much confidence in the integrity of the people and 
their Representatives to suppose that such principle, 
that ** might makes right,’? upon which the crowned 
heads of Europe acted in the dismemberment and 


division of Poland—upon which Louis Napoleon | 


acted in the confiscation and appropriation of the 
property of the Orleans family, and on which the 
highwayman acts in the seizure of the property of 
the unprotected traveler, will be assumed as the 


rule of action here in relation to the public lands, | 


er any other legislative question. 

The title of the public domain has been acquired 
by the common blood, the common toil, and com- 
mon treasure of the country. It is held by the 
General Government for the common benefit of all 


the States; and the Government is the trustee of | 


the several States for the disposition of those lands 
for the benefit of all. It has now become an im- 
portant question, how shall that trust be dis- 
charged ? 

The new States are calling upon the General 
Government for grants of land be the benefit of 


railroads within their respective limits, to the | 


exclusion of any similar grant to any of the older 
members of the Union. On the other hand, we 
have the old States willing to accord reasonable 
benefits to the new States, provided they are not 
denied suitable appropriations for the same pur- 
pose. We have also bills upon our table which 


make large dispositions of public lands for other | 


——— Some appropriating portions of the 
public lands for the benefit of all the States, and 
others making appropriations for the citizens of 
the several States. 


———— Sarees 


a 


|| fair, honest, or intelligent legislation. 


On the other hand, | 
the Western land States, growing and increasing in | 


Such time has not yet, and, I trust, it | 


At this time we have particularly pressed upon 
our attention the claim of the new Biaten for the 
appropriation of lands, to aid in the construction 
of railroads. There are, 1 am informed, a suf- 
ficient number of bills before the two Houses of 
Congress for such purposes, to dispose of nearly 
fifty million of acres of the public domain; most, 
if not all, of which have already passed the Sen- 
ate, and are only waiting the action of this House 
and the signature of the President to become laws. 
Out of these various bills, the bill forthe construc- 
tion of two railroads in the State of Missouri has 
been selected in this House by the advocates of 
such grants as the pioneer bill. That bill has met 
with a safe deliverance, but whether it is or is not 


tations, on the part of some of its supporters 
among the commercial, manufacturing, and iron 
interests of the East, it is not for me to say. But 
| 1 may guess, and guessing, venture to predict, 
that among the friends of those interests, at the 
| end of the session, there will be more groans than 
| smiles—more curses than praises. 
| Sir, the manner in which the Missouri railroad 
| bill was passed through the House, under the 
operation of the previous question, and the man- 
| ner in which the lowa railroad bill was attempted 
|| to be pressed through, without any opportunity 
|| being given to suggest the slightest amendment, 
betoken a consciousness of rottenness and weak- 
| ness, and is wholly inconsistent with any ideas of 
I was 
'| pleased to perceive, sir, when the Florida railroad 
| bill was reported, that there was indeed one bill 
|| of that character in relation to which the Represent- 
|, ative more immediately interested [Mr. Case] 
challenged investigation, and repudiated any idea 
or intention to cut off debate by the previous ques- 
tion. But I regretted much afterwards to see the 
same gag attempted in that case. Sir, it was sug- 
_ gested by the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, when he moved the previous question 
| upon the Missouri railroad bill, that such bills 
|| had been fully discussed; and the same declara- 
| tion has been since made by other members of the 
committee. Why, sir, it is true that several of the 
friends of the Missouri bill did speak upon the 
House bill when it was reported; but as soon as 
one of my colleagues from New York | Mr. Ben- 
NETT] opened the ball in opposition to it, the gate 
| was at once shut down and the previous question 
sprung. Many then no doubt voting for the pre- 
vious question to throw it into the Committee of 
the Whole, the appropriate place for discussion 
and amendment. 
I design, sir, to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make some remarks upon the appropri- 
ations of the public lands for such purposes, and 


| 


| also call the attention of the committee to many of 


the specific details of these bills, in which they are 
defective and inoperative to effect some of the ob- 
jects which the friends of the bills profess to have 
in view. 
If I understand the friends of these bills cor- 
rectly, they advocate them upon two grounds: 
Ist. As a matter of right and justice, inasmuch 
as the lands lie within the State jurisdiction, and 
have been so long exempt from taxation. 
2d. On the ground of policy and profit to the 
| Government to arise from the increase in the value 
| of the other lands, and in the transportation of the 
mail and the troops and property of the General 
Government. 

When we view the claim to the land thus set up 
as a matter of right and justice, whether on the 
ground of location within State jurisdiction, or of 
exemption from taxation, separately, or on both 
grounds collectively ,the claim appears at once too 
preposterous to be worthy the time or trouble 
spent in discussing it; especially when we connect 
the claim with the admission that the title is in the 
General Government, and that, under the Consti- 
| tution, the General Government has the absolute 
| control and disposition of the public domain, for 
| the benefit of all the States, and that the acts by 

which these several new States were created, and 
| jurisdiction over the territory conferred upon them, 

contain express declarations that the United States 

property within their limits shall be exempt from 
| taxation. 


to be followed by disappointed hopes and expec- | 


| own purposes, and charging the tiie 


zens of the land States wholly from 


It is true that the friends of these bills, in some | 


| of their calculations, assuming data to suit their 


did receive, the privilege of a State 
the location and settlement of their 


| the rights and immunities of the e] 
| the Confederacy, upon the express ¢ 
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ment annuall i eral Govern. 
y, since the State organization. 4.4 
a tax greater than the annual State taxes, «¢ baer 
make the public lands pay annually a larze ey... 
beyond the entire State tax, and exempt the ae 
‘ ‘ l- 
, : : State taxa. 
tion, figure out aclaim, quite respectable in amo 
against the General Government. > 


Receiving, as Missouri and the other NeW States 


Constitution 

boundaries. 
ritory, with 
der States In 


| ‘ Ondition an, 
reservation that the United States property ~m 


their limits should be exempt from taxation it} 

not with them, or their friends, to set up anye 
claim or pretense, as a matter of right, equity, a 
justice; they are precluded by the record. Sh¢ i 
I give an sabivides! a farm of land, ; 


the grant of jurisdiction over the ter 


reserving tp 


| myself a road across it, the recipient of my bounty 


might, with equal propriety and iustice, cal| upon 
me, as a matter of right, to release him the ree. 
ervation, and pay him for its enjoyment, as Mis. 
souri, or any of the other new States, to call upon 


| the General Government to release the land, o 
} ’ 


compensate her for the immunity of the Public 
property within her limits from taxation, ; 
The other ground upon which the passage of 


_ the bills are urged, is more plausible; but under the 
| details of the bills, as they are, it is no more de. 
| fensible than the one already noticed. 


‘| ests of all the States. Now, this bill proposes to carry" 


Under this point, made by the friends of the 
bills, we find gentlemen endeavor to intrench them- 
selves in their support, who deny the right of the 
General Government to make appropriations of 
money for internal improvements. They repudi- 
ate the constitutional right of the General Govern. 
ment to appropriate MONEY, the mere representatire 
of value, for internal improvements, but are eager 
and zealous in their demand to appropriate land, 
vdlue itself, for the same purpose. 

Stranger still than all in the discussion of the 
Missouri railroad bill, we have heard a Represent- 
ative from South Carolina [Mr. Orr} declaring, 
in one breath, that the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 
the imbodiment (if 1 may so speak) of the State. 


| Rights creed, ‘* had more weight with him than 


| of the House is this: Has the Congress 


| set forth in his remarks. 


the authority of any other statesman living or 
dead ;’’ and in the next, advocating the passage of 
such bill, fot the reason that it contains certain 
provisions which, if effectual at all, will, in truth, 
operate as alterations and amendments by Con- 
gress of the charter of a State incorporation. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, that the speech, as pub- 
lished, of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr 
Orr] upon the Missouri bill, contains a clear and 
succinct statement of all the positions assumed by 
the friends of the several railroad bills, in refer- 
ence to the constitutional right and policy of the 
measures; and inasmuch as he has calene ail 
answer, but appropriately moved the previous 
question, to preclude it, before taking his seat, | 
shall take his speech for my text in the further 
observations | may make upon such bills, and 
notice the arguments as they are contained and 
In order that | may do 
him no injustice, I shall quote largely from his 
statements, which he has reindorsed and reiterated 
in his remarks upon the Florida bill. 

The gentieman commenced his speech with 


| constitutional argument to establish the right of 


Congress to make such disposition of the lands as 
is contemplated by the bill, avowing himself tobe 
a supporter and advocate of the Democratic doe: 
trine, that the Government have no right to appr 
priate ‘* money out of the Public Treasury for the 
purpose of building roads, or constructing canes 
in certain localities. ”’ 

He commences his argument as follows: 

‘“< The first question that is presented to the investigate" 
the constitutional 
wer to make the donations contemplated in this bil! 
In the Constitution is the following clause: — j 

«“é¢That Congress shall have power to dispose of, 30 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the ter" 
tory or other property belonging to the United States. 2 

<T suppose that the power conferred by this clayee up 
the Congress of the United States is as ample, full, a 
complete, as any other power vested by that instrument \ 
Congress. And the only limitation to that power, 'n rad 
opinion, is an implied trust that the Congress, in — 
that disposition of the public lands, shall dispose of t a 
in such a manner as most effectually to promote the i” 
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~ agnceive, the constitutional power vested in the Con- 
ole disposing of the public lands. I do not think 
yes, would have the power to give away all of the pub- 
Cnt for in that way the Government would not be 
ee fees this implied trust. By virtue of her right, as 
Cary Oe Or of the public domain, the Government has 
. rat to vive away one half of the public lands, thatthe 
the Fis ; 


‘ : ; * ” 
eemaining half may be enhanced in value. 


The gentleman then, on the next page of his 
fter having affirmed, over and over again, 
he wants of the constitutional power on the part 
of Congress to construct works of internal im- 
spovement, and make appropriations of money for 
1 
that purpose, proceeds: 
« The description of internal improvements objected to, 
[ understand, by the Republican or Democratic party, is 
= t where the Government appropriates money out of the 
oa Treasury forthe purpose of building roads, or con 
anaied canals in certain localities. In the first place, it 
S aid, and said, I believe, truly, that Congress has no right 
tvevy money upon the people of the United States, for 


se of constructing such works. That power is not 
” 


epeech, & 


the purpe ; 
granted by the Constitution. x k i : 

«The advantage would be local merely ; certain portions 
f the country would be favored, and others would not; and 
+ js, therefore, best to leave the construction of these works 
with the States, who will take care of their own interests 
in the premises. Their citizens will be taxedtor the con 
niction of those works, and they will receive the benefit 
accruing by the taxation for that purpose. But does this 
~ase come Within that principle ? 
remote analogy. ue « : “" 
takes the work and pays for it outof the Treasury, to the 
niury of every citizen; in the other, lands are given, be 
cause those retained will be increased in value, in amount 
equal to the whole before the donation, and no citizen is 
tared a cent. 

“ This bill proposes to donate one half of the public lands 
within six miles, on either side of the railroad, to aid in the 
sonstruction of that work. Does this reduce the revenue 
accruing from the sale of the public lands into the Treasury 
f the United States? Nota farthing; and why? Because 
the bill provides that when you give away alternate sections, 
that those reserved to the Government shall be doubled in 
value; and those which you are now trying to sell at $1 25 
yeracre, lands which have remained unsold in market for 


qwenty, thirty, or forty years, at that price, are raisedin | 


price to $2 50, with the confident assurance, founded upon 
yniversal experience, that those lands will sell more rapidly 
then, at that enhanced price, than they do now at $1 25 per 
acre. If this was a proposition simply to give the alternate 
sections, without those remaining being increased in value, 
or if itreduced the revenue of the Treasury of the United 
States from the sale of the public lands, then | admit the 
objection of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] would 
be a valid one. But that objection does not exist to this bill. 
Itis a phantom flitting before his imagination.’’ 


The objection referred to as having been made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, all will recol- 
lect, was the constitutional one. 

Here, then, we have, Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ment of the gentleman carefully stated, together 
with the position in which he and the Democratic 
party stand upon the constitutional question. | 
shall now, sir, occupy afew moments of the timeof 
the committee, in applying the Democratic and the 
gentleman’s constitutional scruples to the bill, as 
itis, 

On the outset, I take issue with the gentleman, 
and deny that he has demonstrated that by such 
bills “nothing is abstracted from the Treasury 
‘ by thegrants for the construction of those works, 
‘and that all the resources out of which and from 
‘which the funds are to come into the Treasury, 
‘are not reduced;’’ or that **the lands retained 
will be increased in value, in amount equal to the 
whole before the donation.” 


The several bills, respectively, provide for do- | 


hating alternate sections of the public lands along 
the entire line of such roads, to the extent of six 
sections in width on each side of the roads to be 
built between the points designated, respectively, 
as the termini of the respective roads. When any 
of such alternate sectionsdonated have been sold by 
the United States, or the right of preémption has 
attached, the company are allowed to go a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles on either side of the road to 
make up such quota. The price of the alternate 
sections retained by the Government within six 
miles on each side of the road only, are increased by 
the bill to double the minimum price of the public 
lands when sold. So that the corresponding in- 
crease in price does not attach to any sections 
located to make up the deficiency, at a point, or 
Fant, beyond six miles on each side of said road. 
‘tere, then, is at once a deficiency, and a reduction 
of the resources out of which and from which 
the funds are to come into the Treasury.” 
5 he extent of such dehciency may be judged of 
y the data which the gentleman himself has 
given in reference to the Missouri bill. The road 


Sir, there is notthe most | 
In the one case, the Government under- | 


from St. Joseph, on the Missouri river, to Hanni- | 


bal, on the Mississippi river, is said by the friends 
of the bill to be about two hundred miles in length. 
The gentleman says in his speech, that “ for a 
distance of thirty miles west of the Mississippi 
river, and an equal space east of the Missouri 
river, the public lands have been taken up.”” So 
that for those sixty miles the bill grants three hun- 
dred and sixty sections, makingtwo hundred and 
twenty thousand four hundred acres—nearly one 
third the amount to be granted for that particular 
road—to balance which there are no alternate sec- 
tions by the bill increased in price, or upon the 
principle involved in the bill increased in value. 
Does not this deficiency bring the bill clearly with- 
in the proposition stated by the gentleman in that 
part of his speech, in which he says, in substance, 
that if this was a proposition to give the alternate sec- 
tions, without those remaining being increased in value, 
or ifit reduced the revenue of the Treasury of the Uni- 
led States from the sale of the public lands, he would 
admit the constitutional objection to be a valid one. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of that 
Missouri bill, and the other railroad bills, I deny 
that there is any probability that the United States 
will, if the bill shall pass, ever realize double price 
for alternate sections on the residue of the route. 
We have been told that the respective routes of 
those roads have already been surveyed. The 
respective companies have already been chartered, 
and the credit of the respective States in some in- 
stances has, to large amounts, already been 
pledged for them. ‘The route of the respective 
roads must now, therefore, be known to the mem- 
bers of the corporations, and to many of the citi- 
zens. A copy of the surveys of the roads are, by 
the terms of the bill, to be forwarded to the Gen- 
eral and other land offices, within ninety days 
after their completion. Until that is done, all the 
lands remain open to private entry at the present 
minimum price, and to the attaching of preémp- 
tion rights without restriction. If most of the 
lands along such line which are to be really en- 
hanced in value by such improvement, are not 
taken up or entered at the minimum price, before 
the expiration of the ninety days, or the filing of 
such surveys, the spirit of speculation is less rife 
in such land States than inany other section of the 
Union. 

Again: the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orrk,]} in his speech, gives the reasons why, in 
his opinion, those lands of the Government, 
through which the railroads are to run, have not 
been sold, and says: 

‘* The road for which this identical bill provides, passes 
through a portion of Missouri, and through public lands, 
that have been subject to sale and entry from fifteen to 
twenty-five years. Those lands have not been sold, and 
why? Because they are situated so remote from market, 
so remote from navigable waters, so remote from all the 
conveniences of life, so remote from timber—for a large 
portion of the land consists of prairies—that persons have 
been deterred from occupying and settling them. Give them 
the facilities of a railroad; give them the opportunity of 
bringing timber to these prairies; give them facilities for 
sending off produce to market, and you will find those lands 
that have been reserved to this Government selling rapidly 
at $2 50 per acre, when they have remained now in market 
for twenty years, not bringing $1 25 per acre.”’ 

It appears from such reasons, thus urged by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that there is so 
much prairie land through which the road is to 
pass, that the timber land on the route will and 
must be valuable and desirable, on account of the 
timber alone. What does this bill propose to do? 
Notonly to give the right of way, to theextent of 
one hundred feet on each side of the road, and the 
alternate sections, as before stated, but the first 
section of the bill authorizes the company ‘‘ to take 
necessary materials of earth, stone, timber, &c., 
for the construction of the roads, from the public 
lands of the United States adjacent to such roads.’’ 
Thus, in fact, authorizing the company to rob the 
reserved alternate sections of all the timber and 
iron ore, (if any,) to build, not the section of read 
passing through the land, but the entire road, and 
thus deprive those lands of that which, in the vi- 
cinity ees constitutes their principal value; 
the frien 
the lands appropriated from any contribution to 
such purpose. 


It appears to me, sir, under this view of the | 
case, that there are appropriations made by the | 
bill without any corresponding increase in the price | 
or value of the property left, and that the revenue | 


/ 
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to be derived by the Treasury from the sale of the 
public lands is thereby reduced. 
But, sir, the gentleman from South Carolina 


'| (Mr. Orr] attempted to dispose of the constitu- 


tional question, by what he called authority, and 
cited largely from the speeches of Mr. Qalhoun, 


| the late distinguished Senator from his State, to 
sustain his position. 


I always prefer settling such 
questions upon principle, rather than opinions, 
whether those opinions be of the distinguished 
living or dead, unless such opinions are vested 
with the sanctity of judicial determinations. I 
like to see a man adopt his principles and funda- 
mental rules of action, and taking them as his 
unerring polar star, rely upon an unbiased and 
calm judgment and his own conscience for their 
application. Trust to the opinions of individuals, 
expressed at other times, and on other occasions, 
and you rely upon the consciences and judgments 
of others, operated npon and influenced by per- 
haps an entirely different state of circumstances. 
Each case has its own peculiar phases; no two, 
like the human face, are ever found precisely alike. 
But, if the gentleman desires to settle the constitu- 
tional question upon the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 
his peculiar oracle, so be it. 

The gentleman quotes from the remarks of Mr 
Calhoun, abateinied in volume 19 of the Congres- 
sional Globe, page 537, upon the bill making a 
donation of public lands to the State of Illinois, for 
the construction of a railroad, in which Mr. Cal 
houn sustains the right of the Government, as a 
large landed proprietor, to give away alternate sec- 
tions along the line of aroad or canal in order that the 
remaining sections may be increased in value, upon 
the principle that ** you contribute in proportion to 
your gain.”’ I will now continue the gentleman's 
quotations from Mr. Calhoun’s speech and read a 
few sentences commencing where he left off : 

** But,’ continues Mr. Calhoun, *‘ while I ap 
‘ prove of this principle, it seems to me, upon a 
‘hasty examination of the bill, that it goes beyond 
the principle, and to that extent | cannot approve 
of it; for I put my views in this and in all simi 
lar cases, upon principle, and not upon the 
ground of internal improvement at all, nor the 
power of the Government to engage in such 
works. I observe,’’ he continues, ** that the bill 
provides that the State may locate the lands else- 
where, in cases where lands adjacent to the line of the 
proposed road have been heretofore sold or otherwise 
disposed of. Now it appears to me, that that is 
going beyond the power of a proprietor.”’ 

Sosays Mr. Calhoun, and thatis exactly what the 
bill which the gentleman advocates proposes to 
do. 

But the gentleman also quotes from the remarks 
of Mr. Calhoun, contained in volume 15 of the 
Congressional Globe, pages 742, &c., made in the 
debate upon the bill granting alternate sections for 
the completion of works of internal improvement 
in Michigan, which bill also allowed a location 
away from the line of the road and canal in place 
of the alternate sections sold. I shall now also 
quote remarks made by Mr. Calhoun in that same 
debate, which will be found on page 747 of the 
same volume, in the following words: 

‘*“Mr. Calhoun was very anxious to vote for 
‘the bill, but he could do so only on the general prin 
‘ ciple that the Government of the United States a 
* proprietors of the public lands would be indemnified 
‘ for the grants. To that extent he saw his way 
‘clearly. Beyond it he did not see his way. So 
‘ long as the grants were limited by a reasonable 
‘ distance from the line of the road or canal, there 
‘was ground to believe that the end of the grant 
‘would be accomplished. But when the 


- 


- 


. 


- 


- 


. 


grants 


'* went beyond that, the policy was very questionable. 


‘On PRINCIPLE, and on the ground of expediency, 
‘ therefore, it would be impossible for him to vote for 
‘ the grants beyond the line, although he had a very 
‘ strong desire to vote for thé bill.’’ On the same 
page his vote is recorded against the bill. 

Such, sir, is the authority of Mr. Calhoun, 
whose opinion is relied on by the gentleman to sus- 
tain him in the support of such bill. If the gen- 
tleman can gather from it an opinion or authority, 
either express or implied, in favor of the consti- 
tutional right or expediency on the part of the 
General Government to grant lands beyond that 
point within which the reserved sections are 
doubled in value, he is welcome to its full force 
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and effect, and is, perhaps, the only individual | 
|) power to build and construct their road, unre- | 

The gentleman appears to have supposed he was., 
treading on rather slippery ground, and we there- | 
fore find the following suggestions towards the | 


who will thus read it. 


close of his speech. I quote his words: 


‘Now! Mr. Speaker, | wish to submit a few remarks | 


upon some of the details of this bill. {tis provided that 
where the lands have been taken up within the six miles, 
by entry, the company shall be allowed to go a distance of 
filtteen miles for the purpose of making up this qnota. 
Well, that feature, I am free to acknowledge, did not meet 
my approbation fully, but I have waived any serious objec- 
tiva to it, that would have led me to vote against the bill. 
The Government is amply compensated by allowing this ex- 
tension from six to filteen miles. In the first place, :t is pro- 
vided that the mails shall he carried over these roads, not at 
such prices as the company and the Government shall agree 
upon, but at such price as Congress shall fir—leaving it 
absolutely under the contyelof Congress. I suppose every 
gentleman on this floor familiar with the operations of 
the Post Office Department, knows the difficulties that are 
encountered vow by the Postmaster General in making con- 
tracts for carrving the mails over the railroads of the coun- 
try. There is searcely a railroad company in the United 
States that does not avail itself of the opportunity presented, 
te extort from the Government larger compensation for the 
transportation of the mails than it is justly entitled to. But 
by this bill you reserve to yourselves the right to say at what 
price the mails shall be carried. That is one great point 
gained. The distance from St. Joseph to Hannibal is about 
two hundred miles, and the cost of transporting a heavy 
mail, being within the first class, over a railroad between 
those two places would be £300 permile. ‘There would be 
60,000 paid out by the Government for the transportation 
of the mails over that road for one single year. Thatis 
more than itis worth, and Congress by adopting this policy 
can apply a corrective, and vote to these railroad companies 
a thir compensation. 
Government inthis bill which was not included in the Mis- 
sissippi bill or in the first Illinois bill. Itisthis: the bill pro 

vides that the troops of the United States shall be transported 
over these roads throughout all time without charge; and 
also that munitions of war, and property of the United 
States of every description, shall be transported free of 
charge.” 

* * + . * * . 

‘* Now take the transportation of the mails and public 
property over these roads for filty years’ time, and I ven 
ture the assertion that it will pay you an interest of thirty 
per cent. upon every dollar that you donate to these com 
panies—perhaps an interest of fifty per cent. upon every 
dollar.’ 


Indeed! is it s6? Is the Government to derive 


But there is another advantage to the | 


such benefit in the transportation of the mail and | 
the carriage of troops, as is claimed in such quota- | 


tion? 
To sustain his positions, the gentleman relies upon 
the fourth and sixth sections of the bill, and the 
same provision is in all the other bills in the same 
words. The fourth section is as follows: 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said lands 
hereby granted to the said State, shall be subject to the dis 
posal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, 
and no other; and the said railroads shall be and remain a 
public highway for the use of the Government of the United 
States, free from toll or other charge upon the trans- 
portation of any property or trogps of the United States” 

I could with truth, if it was necessary, criticise 
this section as drawn, and say, that, although it 
declares the road to be ‘*a public highway for the 
use of the Government,”’ it does not require the rail- 
road company to transport the public property or troops. 
tT : : : 

The Government only having a right to use it as 


Let us examine this point for a moment. | 


a public highway, can only avail themselves of the | 


privilege by furnishing and using their own cars 
and locomotives. 
company without giving a compensation. A right 
to pass over the road, or use it as a public highway, 
ean confer no right to demand services from the 
company or the use of their personal property. 
This objection to such section, although perfectly 
good and defensible, is of minor importance. =~ 

I understand, sir, that the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Orr] is a zealous advocate of the 
doctrine of State-Rights. The doctrine of State- 
Rights is ultra and extreme in its recognition of the 


They cannot use those of the | 


full and entire sovereignty of the State and its | 


Legislature, within its own jurisdiction. I believe, 
sir, not only the State-Rights party, but all the 
other political parties in the country, deny and re- 
pudiate any right in the General Government to 


charter any railroad , or other incorporation, within | 


the confines of a State. That is one of the many 


acts of sovereignty which has not been granted to | 


the General Government, but has been reserved 
by the States. If the General Government has no 
right to incorporate a railroad company, they cer- 
tainly cannot have the power to amend such act 
of incorporation after it has been granted by a sov- 
ereign State. The several railroad companies re- 
ferred to in the bills, have been incorporated by 
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the Legislatures of their respective States, with 


stricted in their right and power to charge the 
Government of the United States with toll and 


passage-money for the transportation of their prop- | 
Whence do we, then, acquire | 
the right to amend their charters, and restrict the || 


erty and troops. 


powers of such corporations, by the insertion of that 


provision in the fourth section of the bill above | 


quoted, which is the source of so much gratifica- 
tion to the gentleman from South Carolina? We 
have no such right, and the provision, if passed, 


restricting their corporate rights, will be entirely | 


nugatory—without force or effect. 

It cannot be said that such privilege is made a 
condition, or one of the considerations of the 
grant. There is no condition whatever attached 
to the section granting the land, and the privilege 
thus pretended to be conferred, is entirely an iso- 


lated provision, to stand or fall by its own weight, | 


neither dependent upon nor expressed as a consid- 
eration of any section of the bill. The provis- 


ions of the bill repudiate the idea of its being a | 
condition of the grant, and there is no sufficient | 


consideration moving to the corporation sought to 
be charged with the service, to justify the reserva- 
tion. The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orr,] on the last page of his speech, states the 
fact, as a matter peculiarly recommending these 


bills to the favorable consideration of the members | 


of this House, ** that the donation is made, not to 
the companies, but to the State.’’ Some of the friends 
of these bills appear to contemplate that the State, 


through the medium of dividends, is to be the re- | 


cipient of the consideration to be paid by the com- 
panies, for the investment of the proceeds of the 
sales of such lands in said roads. The railroad 
companies can hardly be called upon to i the 
consideration to both parties—full diyidends to the 
State and services to’ the General Government, 
which the gentleman from South Carolina esti- 


mates at from thirty to fifty per cent. on the ap- || 


propriation. 


It appears to me, therefore, that such provision | 


for the transportation of Government troops and 
property cannot be sustained, either as an amend- 
ment of the charters of incorporation, or as a 


condition of the grant; and it cannot, if passed || 


, under the provisions of the bill as they now stand, 


be of any force or validity, or afford to the Gen- 
eral Government any benefit whatever. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Orr} 
points us to the 6th section of the bill, which is as 
follows: 

‘Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the United 
States mail shall at all times be transported on said rail- 
roads, under the direction of the Post Office Department, at 
such price as Congress may by law direct.”’ 

And the gentleman says by this section, ‘* you 
reserve the right to say at what price the mails shall be 
carried, and that is one point gained.’’ ‘True, but 
of what benefit is that when we have no power to 


compel the railroad companies to carry the mails || 
We may have gained a point | 


at our own prices? 
by telling them to do it, but we can no more com- 
pel them to do that by national legislation, than to 
transport our troops and carry our property for 
nothing. It takes two parties in such case, as in 
all others, to make a contract, and one of those 
contracting parties is the railroad company, the 
creature of State legislation. 
bound without a promise, and that you fail to 
exact. 

Under this view of the case, Mr. Chairman, 
where are all the anticipated benefits which are to 


| flow to the General Government from such dona- 


tion of a portion of the public domain? ay, where 
are they? ‘To be found only as phantoms flitting 
before an excited and enthusiastic imagination, 
never to be enjoyed in the reality. 

I call, then, upon the friends of those bills to place 


/ such grants upon the right and only true ground. 


Place them as they are in truth, appropriations for 
local improvements out of the common property 
and commortreasure of the whole country. And 
at the same time, that they are willing and de- 


| sirous, on the one side, to receive of the common 


property that which will increase their wealth and 
improve their country, show an equal willingness 
and anxiety to confer a reasonable proportion of 
the benefits of the public domain upon the elder 
sisters in the Confederacy, to enable them to con- 


They cannot be | 


_ tinue, extend, and complete their System of 
ternal improvements, and scatter the bleasine 
a free education among their children. = 
Wehave, Mr. Chairman, many Zigantic se} 
brought before us for the plunder of the a 
ment, in respect to its re domain. 
agination, the fancy, and the ingenuity of men in 
tested to the extent of their powers jn dey - 
schemes to get at the trust estate. We = em, 
jects for grants to States and corporations of ~ 
mous amounts. And many of our Deiineene 
friends, in their zeal and energy to dip con 
trust estate, forget their old party cries and eam 
words, ** Down with the monopolies 199 6 ee 
with the soulless corporations!” and in this o 
they thrust upon us projects to throw large and. 
almost incalculable number of acres into the ha, . 
of rich speculators and capitalists, for a Pittane 
That is the legitimate and inevitable result of th, 
grants to corporations, or to the States, fo, a 
benefit and use of corporations of any consider 
able amount of land, to aid in the constructioy o, 
ores materials for the building of a raijpogy 
o aid in the construction of the road, or tw * 
cure materials therefor, it is necessary that the 
money should be at once realized, and thereby the 
lands are necessarily forced into market faster thy 
they are, or can be, required for settlemet, At 
such time the only purchasers are the speculators 
and wealthy capitalists; and they procure the 
lands at prices which render no essential benef: 
to the work sought to be aided, and fasten upoy 
the country the evils attending the conceiitra; 


of large amounts of the most desirable land in 
the hands of a few individuals; or if not sold, 
they remain in the hands, and under the monop. 

oly, of the peculiar favorites of the Democracy 

** Soulless corporations!’’ We of New York, sir, 

have had practical experience of the effects of tha: 

system, and seen the blight and mildew with 

which the large landed monopolies have cursed 

large portions of our State; and we can fully ap- 

preciate the danger, and give our warning note 

and advice thereof to the new and land States of 

the Union. 

Sir, it appears clear to my mind that the dispo- 
sition of the public domain in large tracts, either 
to the States or corporations, is surrounded by 
/many weighty and great objections. I believe 
' that the true interests of the General Government, 

and the prosperity of the Western States then- 
selves, require that the proprietorship of the pub- 
lic lands should remain in the General Government 
| until their transfer, in limited semey to citizens. 

If grants are to be made—and I think they should 
be made—to the several States for the benefit of 
education, and to aid in internal improvements, it 
should be done by appropriations out of the pro- 
ceeds of their sales, or in some form by scrip t 
be located by individuals, rather than by grants of 
enormous tracts of land to the States. As in this 
country there must necessarily, for ages to come, 
be extensive tracts of land which cannot be ocet- 
pied, it will be far better to have them in the hands 
of the General Government, under the contro'.\' 
| the people’s Representatives, than to suffer them 

to be a fruitful source of contention and collision 
between the several States owning the land and 
the States and Territories in which the lands are 
located, or than that they should pass ito 
control of corporations or the operation of private 
landed monopolies or patrooneries. 

Any system, sir, of legislation in relation to te 
public domain is wrong which limits the benett 
| to be derived from the public preeeny to any pét- 

ticular locality or section of the Union. The old 
States are entitled to the benefits of the public lands 
as well as the new States. The public domain & 
held by the General Government in trast for We 
benefit of all the States; and it is the clear duty 
Congress to dispose of it in such manner only * 
| most effectually to promote the interests of all 7 
| States; and any disposition of them which avers 
| them to any other purpose is a violation of su 
‘| trust. That consideration alone presents af! 
'| superable objection to the passage of these rallr 
|| bills in their present shape. land 
Sir, we are told by gentlemen from the hia 
| States that they have large extent of lands with" 
| their respective limits which have been many Wat 
|| in market, and are, therefore, unsalable. - 
|, they have within their borders enormous tracts 0 
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- eat and prairie lands, which, as yet, are”only | 
-oked by the wild beasts and the hunter. And || 
ney claim and insist that Government must grant | 
Noe proportion of them to break the way and | 
ser the track for the iron horse to pass through 
heir limits; claiming that thereby a ready sale for 
he balance Will be obtained. But, sir, it has been 
ct wh, and is evident, that the direct tendency of 
=) orants is to throw the lands in the control of 
vate menepolies, which monopolies, wherever 
. are acursed blight and mildew upon the 


situate, 

~osperity and speedy settlement of any country. 
‘and sir, | believe there are other direct and in- 
f HiMe * ’ 


pvitable evils attending such grants which it is be- 
yond the power of any statesman to obviate. 
* But, sir, we have been told if we will not con- 
tribute towards railroads, we must graduate and 
reduce the price of the unsold lands within the 
Getes so as to bring them into market, and must 
ae a bill for such purpose. Sir, that is cleariy 
ss non sequitur. The principles and arguments in 
favor of such bills to-graduate the price of the pub- 
i» lands are based entirely upon false premises, 
and lead to the most erroneous conclusions. Such 
pills proceed upon the assumption that the value 
of the land is to be ascertained and adjudged by 
the length of time it has remained unsold in the 
market. That there is no foundation for any such 
assumption, is evident from the uniform tesumony 
of those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the facts, that there are no better lands in any 
of the States than those which still remain unsold 
within their borders. Sir, there are other and more 
influential reasons than the quality of the land 
operating to affect and impede the settlement. One 
reason is, Sir, that there are continually more lands 
thrown into market than the demands for settle- 
ment require, and when that is done, no matter 
what may be the quality of the land, settlements 
will be made in patches. Sir, the mind and the 
eye of the American is directed westward, and 
after breaking up his home and his associations 
at the East, hecares not about stopping within the 
limits of the present States; but when he enters 
the unbroken wilds, he prefers planting his vine- 
yard in the forest and prairies of the Western | 
Territories. As long as such is the inclination 
of the western emigrant, you cannot swerve him 
from his purpose. ‘Throwing the lands into 
market in large quantities at reduced prices will 
not answer the purpose. Placing a portion into || 
the hands of the speculator and wealthy ¢apital- 
ists, and doubling the price of the residue with 
the prospect or promise that an iron horse will 
occasionally whistle by the dwelling, will form 
no sufficient temptation. Sir, the remedy is not 
there; if any can be found or can be devised, 
it must be based upon different principles and other 
projects. What plan can be devised which will 
be effectual to answer such purposes is not for me 
to sugvest, 

Mr. Chairman, my views, my predilections, 
and my feelings, in relation to the disposition and 
management of the public domain, are strongly 
prejudiced and inclined towards the old system, 
which has been fully tested, and has at all times 
proved preéminently effectual, when faithfully | 
administered, to answer all the purposes for which 
twas designed. I shall extremely regret to see | 
that principle abandoned, and the proprietorship 
of the public domain parceled out, as some have 
suggested, among the different members of the | 
Vonfederagy, or so disposed of in large quantities, 
&S8 to pass into the hands of large individual or 
Corporate monopolies. The day that such change 
in the system shall be adopted—if it ever is 
adopted—will bea day which will be rementbered 
y our descendants, not with pans and thanks- 
givings, but with sorrow and bitterness. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the several railroad bills, 
as fastas brought to light by the Committee on 
Public Lands, will be sent to the Committee of 
the Whole, the appropriate place for discussion 
and amendment; and that the gag, the weapon of 
those who dread the truth and shrink from ex- 
posure, will not beapplied until full, free, and ample | 
poe pre, on been had. Truth and right brighten 
mh oe areata by examination, but error, 
nt ety ages only shrink from, and grow 
at 4 € by exposure to the light, and can- 

endure full and free discussion. 


ir, there is one bill which has been reported by 
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the Committee on Public Lands, with a recom- | 
mendation that it do not pass, which is the least 
objectionable and savors most of justice of any 
me smgerng relative to the public domain which is 
efore this House. The principle of the bill is to 


do at least partial justice to all the States, and its 


object is to take the place of the several railroad 
bills now pressed upon our attention. The bill, 
although it has been drawn with great care, con- 
tains some provisions which I do not and cannot 
fully approve, and it is not, as a whole or in detail, 
precisely such a bill as I could wish to see passed. 
But I am satisfred it is the best proposition that we 
can expect to see adopted, and that it is the only 
mode in which the old States can any longer 
expect to participate in the benefits of the public 
domain, and [| shall, therefore, give it my sup- 
port. 

One controlling objection that I have always 
entertained towards a division or distribution of 
the lands among the States has arisen from the 
difficulties and dangers necessarily consequent 
upon Eastern and Southern States owning large 
tracts of lands within the bounds of other Stated 
and Territories. This objection is in a great 
measure, if not entirely, obviated by the provis- 
ions of such bill. It authorizes and directs land 
scrip to be issued, and delivered to the old States, 
which are sold by the States, and the purchasers 
are to locate the land, and the patents issue to 
them, and not to the States. The danger of large 
landed monopolies cannot be entirely obviated; 
but the only practicable guard that can be 
adopted to prevent it is provided in the bill, which 
is, that such land scrip shall issue for not less 
than eighty, nor over one hundred and sixty 
acres each. Thus enabling the States procuring 
the grants to sell the lands in as small quantities 
as can be desirable. The State of New York, 
which [ have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor, will, by the provisions of this bill, ob- 
tain five millions four hundred thousand acres of the 
public domain, to be appropriated to educational 
purposes. This, if properly husbanded, will 
make a noble addition to the munificent provision 
which has already been made by such State for 
the benefit of free education. 

Perhaps, sir, the tomb of the Capulets may be 
the fate of such bill, and that it may be destined 
to entire defeat. But, sir, I trust not. Yet, if 
that should be the case,I have stil] an abiding 
hope that the general discussion of the principles 


| involved in this and in the other bills relative to 


our public domain, may, in the end, lead to some 
beneficial result, and, that, before the end of this 
session the North and South, the East and West, 
may all unite, and cordially coéperate in the pas- 
sage of some bill or series of measures which will 
secure to all the States and their citizens, a just 
and fair proportion of the benefits to be derived 
from the public domain, and an end be put to all 
sectional and party discussion and jealousies on 
the subject. 


THE PERSIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. BOWNE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Jane 14, 1852. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
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them. But, sir, having had the chance to be seated 
on the 10th day of June, sufficiently near the honor- 
able gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ovr- 
Law,]| to be enabled to hear the whole of his able 
and logical address, I feel it my duty to raise my 
voice, however lowly, in honest opposition, and in 
friendly counsel against the doctrines which were 
advanced by the honorable gentleman. 

Nor do | mean to single out his position, or his 
arguments alone, but | select them as being the 


| only ones which I have (from the position in 


state of the Union, and having under consideration the } 


Iudian Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. BOW NE said: 

Mr. Cuaikman: It is the custom of this pro- 
gressive age to follow, at least for a time, every 
new light, or doctrine or fashion which may be 
set us. I shall not venture to deviate from this, 
and therefore premise my remarks by an apology 
for intruding them here, as such is the mode. 

I had not intended to engage in the political 
discussions which have arisen and been prosecuted 
upon this floor, for two reasons: first, because | 
consider them to amount to exactly nothing at all, 
(as far as the people are concerned ;) and second, 
because the greater portion of them exhausted 
themselves upon a subject not at all germane to the 
faith or principles of either the political parties of the 
day, and consequently, receiveing little or no atten- 
tion at my hands, | felt no disposition to reply to 


| the subject-matter. 


which { am seated in this House) been enabled to 
hear, and as typical of a class which have been 
indulged in here, during the past six months, * ad 
nauseam ;’’—a class of speeches, characterized only 
by the bitterness of their crimination and recrim- 
ination, and differing only in that each strove to 
render extremes wider. I charge this not only, 
or entirely, upon Southern Whigs, for I desire to 
address myself more particularly to my Whig 
friends, but regret to say that this flame has been 
fanned, though not so violently, by gentlemen of 
the North, whose natural instincts and habits 
should have taught them more respect for them- 
selves and their constituents. 

And now, sir, | come to the proposition upon 
which I shall found a few remarks which I have 
to offer. Itis this: The gentleman from “North 
Carolina charges that General Scott has not joined 
in with the defunct of the Democratic party, and 
other noisy members of our own party at the 
North, and openly, as with a throat of brass, pro 
claimed upon the house-tops and the corners of the 
streets his sentiments upon a subject with which 
as coming from him, the public had nothing to do 
and which sentiments, moreover, were as we 
known to all people as the sentiments of any mi 
lary man need be in a Government essentially 
civil in its character. I say these sentiments, as 
coming from General Scott, were uncalled for— 
first, because the modesty of a gentleman in the 
service of this Government would necessarily pre- 
clude his intruding them upon the world; and 
secondly, if an ambitious man, (which he is not,) 
or a shrewd man, (which he is,) his shrewdness 
naturally coming to the aid of his ambition, would 
prompt him, as the surest road to success, to ex- 
ercise a proper discreetness in too early intruding 
his opinions upon all subjects before the public. 

So, sir, there are two strong reasons why Gen- 
eral Scott should remain silent until a proper time 
had arrived for him to speak, viz: ‘Modesty ofa 
gentleman, (and, in a political point of view, pri- 
vate citizen,) and the shrewdness of a man who 
knows men well. But to let this pass. The gen- 
tleman thereupon proceeds to inform us that he 
cannot support General Scott, should the Whig 
party put him in nomination for the Presidency— 
cannot support him because, forsooth, he has 
shown the two most essential qualities which 
should fit him for that office—to wit: Modesty and 
good sense. But, sir, this is not all; I should 
not have risen to my feet if it had been, for! well 
know that General Scott’s reputation—for all that 
makes a man good and great, is above the need of 
my defense 

Jut this silence which the gentleman so much 
deprecates furnishes a peg upon which, in con- 
nection with the silence and discretion of the Whig 
caucus lately assembled, the gentleman hangs a 
speech, upon a subject of which I have only tosay, 
that not only are Northern men perfectly dis- 
gusted, but for which, and all the awful concom- 
itants which we are told surround it, they, as a 
mass, have neither fear, sympathy, nor sentiment 
of any kind save perfect apathy. I believe at this 
moment that the mass of the Northern men on this 


| floor, even of those who, by the unwearied exer- 


tions of the mischievous, were once almost tempted 
to think there might be some fire in all this smoke, 
regard the whole category of speeches, pro and 
con, the subject of slavery as an anodyne pecu- 
liarly appropriate to our warm summer afternoons. 
I admit them admirably calculated to put one to 
sleep, as | want to assign them some useful posi- 
tion, but I cannot, for the life of me, conceive for 
what else under heaven they are good. I do not 
wish to be considered as criticising the style or 
manner of these speeches, many of which, | am 
well aware, are far above my capacity, but merely 
I say | cannot see their pur- 
port, and for these reasons: First, they must 
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mean, if they mean anything, either to convince, 
to irritate, to soothe, or intimidate. It needs no 
argument to show that but one of these results 














hag been reached, and that one which all should | 


deprecate—irritation. I shall offer none, therefore, 
but shall at once proceed toask gentlemen of both 
sides whether they do not think, that in a hope- 
less controversy of this kind, where neither party 
are to be frightened, or cajoled, or convinced, the 
one against their interest and the other against 
their reason, or soothed by harsh words,—trying 
mild ones seems never to have been dreamed of — 
it would not be about as well to call it a drawn 
battle, and try the effect of time and quiet on the 
constitution of this shattered question, and see 
what the soothing effect of these remedies would 
be? 

Mr. Chairman, if I had it in my power, for the 
good of my country, I would make it a penalty of 
expulsion from this body for any man to intro- 
duce the slavery subject on this floor at this time, 
except in the form of petition, which is the voice 
of the people, and speaks for itself, needing no 
aid from us. In this I do not wish, nor mean to 
be understood, as having lost any of that repug- 
nance to slavery which all Northern men feel 
naturally. But | do mean that this bitter, cease- 
less agitation of the subject, is calculated to.do 
no good under heaven, to either the slaveholder, 
the slave’s friend and advocate, or the slave him- 
self. No, sir; it is all clap-trap of the first water, 
issued here in the hope of advancing the political 
prospects of the men engaged in it. And even in 
this, I think those gentlemen will find themselves 
mistaken. The fact is, that the whole country, 
North and South, are sick of this vapid, meaning- 
less discussion, and are beginning to see that they 
have been very nearly humbugged into the belief 
that there was a storm in the tea-pot. 

But, sir, again to refer to the speech of the hon- 
orable gentleman from North Carolina. He has 
aid the North the compliment to eulogize two of 
1er sons, and asks why are the claims of these 
gentlemen to be passed over when the presidential 
subject is upon the carpet? 

Mr. Chairman, we read of a man of old who, 
when referred to waters of the Jordan for relief 
from his physical ailments, pettishly exclaimed: 
** Arenot Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damas- 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel?’’ If the 
gentleman will read that story, he will find that 
there isa fitness in things which argument will 
not remove, nor cannot make. The fact is almost 
self-evident, and his opponents know it in their 
inmest hearts—that General Scott is the only man 
who can triumphantly carry the Whig banner 
through the coming fight, until it shall float in tri- 
umph overus. And why is it so? The gentle- 
man, or some one who preceded him, I do not 
remember which, has deprecated an attachment 
to our military heroes as indicative of the decay 
of the Republic. Sir, I beg leave to dissent from 
him entirely. We have no military heroes who 
have earned their laurels in the field of plunder 
and aggression, but those only whose lives and 
talents have been spent in the defense of our coun- 
try’s rights. [ grant you, sir, that whenever we 
come as a nation to look with favor upon the class 
of military men first alluded to, we are in jeop- 
ardy; but no nation ever yet succumbed to treach- 
ery or force, or died of apathy or indifference or 
corruption, which retained enough of generosity 
and true appreciation of merit to discreetly dis- 
tinguish and nobly reward her gallant defenders. 
And, sir, this rule applies to her civil as well as 
military guardians. 

This brings us to the gentleman’s question, 
‘*Why pass over the Secretary of State and the 
present efficient Chief Magistrate?’’ Sir, I will 
undertake to answer this question, and that, too, 
without the shadow of an attempt to decry or de- 
tract from the well-earned merit of either of those 
gentlemen. The field of politics in this country is 
wide, and the laborers are many; as a consequence 
many will become skilled in their duties, earnest 
in their prosecution, and faithful to their trust. It 
is not to be supposed that, out of this number 
none will be found who will grow weary of the 
rank of subordinate, and feeling their fitness, ac- 


quired by practice and devotion, desire to be placed || 


in the front ranks as leaders. Experience shows 
us that there are many such, not only willing, but 
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|| might accrue to the noble ship of State while under | 
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competent, to lead; and these men naturally ask 


| themselves and us, Why should one man endeavor | 


to monopolize the helm of state? Sir, this is as 
it should be. Each man of this land should feel 
that the office of President, and all the high sta- 
tions which attach themselves to it, are no monop- 
oly, but a goal of distinction, whose doors are 


| open at least every four years for the reception of 


such as have deserved well at our hands. 

This is one reason why the President of the 
United States should not desire a reélection, and 
why the people ask that he should withdraw upon 
the laurels he has already earned, and make room 
for others equally meritorious. Another reason is 


found in the fact, that we are but mortal, and err- | 


ing at that; in the fact that to few is given that 
nicety of discrimination, and that peculiar combi- 
nation of tact, courtesy, and judgment which en- 
ables them, while they disappoint many, to offend 
none. So rare isthe combination of these virtues, 
that I feel myself far from discrediting the judg- 
ment or integrity of the President, when | present 
his shortcomings in these respects, as another rea- 
son why, though eminently deserving, he is and 
must be more or less unpopular with a large class of 
our citizens. To few men is it given the capacity to 


pass unscathed through the fiery ordeal of a second || 


election to an office such as the Presidency of the 
United States, surrounded as it is by the charred 


but scorching’ embers of disappointed hopes. 1 | 


think I have shown to every candid mind reasons 


enough why it would be rash in the Whig party 


to endeavor to be generous before they are just. | 
We come now to the case of the distinguished | 


Secretary of State. 

Sir, in this age of steam and lightning, and, 
above all, of widely-diffused and easily-accessible 
newspapers, there has arisen among our people, 
almost as a necessary accompaniment of these 
progressive features, a disposition to look with 
great favor upon the characteristics of that period 
of life most nearly allied in its feelings and acts to 
the fearless, daring, and onward spirit of which 
these inventions of modern times are but the type 
and consequence. ‘This disposition is now in its 
zenith. It is idle for us to combat it. Like all 
other popular effervescences, it must have its day; 
and the best way to temper it down till it shall 


travel within the bounds of practicability and use- | 
fulness, is not to attempt to clip its wings, but let | 


it soar, until it shall learn that while the region of 
the clouds furnishes brilliant prospects to the earth, 
it must return for food. This young fledgling of 
America is just now inclined to soar, but do not 
ask it to carry up with it one whose days have 
been spent in laboriously plodding through the 
practical, and whose feet are clogged with the 
weight of his own greatness, even though his ma- 


testic head enshrines a light which it were well for 


his country could it be preserved, like the sacred 
flame of old, ever-burning. Sir, we have no time 
to spend on idlewishes. ‘The combatis before us, 
and it is evident that the nature of the ground is 
such that heavy artillery will be ineffective. Let 


us, then, adapt the means tothe end, and endeavor, | 


shoulder to shoulder, and with hearts warmed to- 
wards each other, instead of turning upon each 
other, to unite our arms against the common 
enemy. If this be done, I feel, nay, | know, that 
the Whig party can, through their delegates, who 


meet on the 16th of June, at Baltimore harmoni- | 


ously and with satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned, unite on a candidate whose banner shall 
never be trailed in the dust. 

To refer again to the speech of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. [think he observed that the 
nomination of General Scott would unquestionably 
find favor in his eyes, but for the fact that the gen- 
tleman felt that General Scott was unduly operated 
upon by influences with which he could have no 
sympathy. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the man whocould planand successfully terminate 
that triumphal march from Vera Cruz to the city 
of Mexico, is the man to be swayed by every breeze 
that blows about this Capitol? Does he mean 
to say that the man from whose brow a leaf 
would fall at every injury, however slight, which 


|| his guidance, would or could be tempted, or in- 


duced by any means to surrender for a moment 
| that helm into hands negligent, unskillful, or mali- 
| cious? Iam sure the gentleman would make no 
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eral Scott’s life, though mainly, hes oe 


passed solely in the camp. The gentleman 
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not want me toremind him of the high - 
skill displayed by the hero of Linly re Plommat 
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| our Northern frontier, in more instances th 
He also must know that the forum is fq 
our brave chief, as well as the field. Sir 
tipathy on the part of our brethren of the 
the nomination of General Scott, has not 
duced by anything that he has done 
or by anything he has left undone or unsaid 
It has, | am pained to say, been caused by th 
sayings and doings of men on this floor, and Aw 
it, who knew that their fepresentations w co 
colored and distorted, whether in the zeal and heat 
| of partisanship, or willfully, I will nottakey Shen 
to say, but charity and a desire to heal rather tha 
aggravate the wound, induces me to incline to th 
former opinion. General Scott has said nothing 
on subjects on which he was not called upon ;, 
say anything. Is this all your trouble, frien), 
from the South? If this is all, [ have only to ag, 
of you, show the same generosity and Conciliation 
to the North which she has ever shown to yoy. 
and go to Baltimore resolved to inquire of the rep. 
resentatives of the people there assembled, ag jp 
whether they come there for war or peace wi) 
you, and hear their decision before you work youy. 
selves up into a tempest against General Scott, ).. 
| cause he appears to be the favorite of the Nor) 
What! has it come to this, that we cannot, in ad. 
vance, indicate our choice for the Presidency, ang 
that choice a national man, eminently so, ‘and g 
Southern man, withal, without calling down your 
anathemas? No, this is not it. This, I am per. 
suaded, is not the cause of your antipathy. That 
| is to be traced, as I said before, to the pestilen: 
speeches and publications of men mostly at the 
North, at least the Jatter, {publications,) have beep 
| issued by men who, rather than withdraw from 
| the green pastures in which they have grown fat 
and sleek, would see those bright fields a sterile 
| desert. Again, I ask of you, satisfy yourselves of 
the facts. General Scott is here, accessible to every 
one; his word is his bond; go ask him if his soul 
| has already learned to cage itself within Norther: 
bars, be that cage ever so delicately garnished and 
gilded. Then go from his presence and meet your 
Whig brethren at Baltimore, and see if you find 
there any disposition to encroach upon your rights, 
|| or to refuse to execute the laws of the land, orto 
raise against you the strong arms whose descend- 
ing blows should rivet instead of sundering the 
bands which hold us together as a nation. Would 
that | possessed some talismanic charm, which 
should strike the scales from your eyes, and per- 
mit you to see yourselves as the honest Whigs of 
the North see you, clothed in the pure garm 
| of brotherhood, and not in the burnished steel of 
hostility, 

Do not think that I mean to assume a deprecs- 
| tory tone. Ihave told you before, that all your 
| threatening and brow-beating speeches fall s 
wisps of straw at our feet, and serve only to dis- 
gust us. You know well that the same blood courses 
in all our veins, tempered to calmness, Jt is te, 
by the wintry winds of our northern climate, bu! 
neither thinned nor enervated by a life of toil and 
habits of manhood. 

No! the test of good faith and sincerity is now" 
be applied to you. We have ever been the conce* 
sionists. It shows itself in all things. How comes 
it that the noble building in which we are now & 
| sembled stands upon slave rather than upon free 

soil? How comes it that a large majority of the 
| officés of honor and profit under this Government 
have invariably been monopolized by the South’ 
| But to come nearer home: Who was it that, four 
years ago, asked us to take General Taylor—nay, 

insisted upon our taking him—without pledge or 
platform? I hope gentlemen have not forgotten 
ij that this was te act of the South. There the 
| doctrine of expediency did well enough Gener! 


such*charge as this. 
| 


ere dig. 


6 


é 


Taylor was a man from the extreme South, the 
owner of a horde of slaves, therefore —— 
him was a virtue. I admit it. I ask that cred! 


for an equal amount of the same commodit be 
|| now given to General Scott and his Northert 
'| friends. | 

||. Sir, to sum this all up, I appeal directly to the 
|| honest Whigs of the South, instead of giving ¥*) 
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to petulance and ill blood—instead of nursing their 
wrath to keep it warm, to cast aside all sectional 
prejudices, and exhibiting their natural frankness 
Ord generosity, come up like boid men to meet 
the Whigs of the North, without endeavoring to 
horrow trouble, and feeling that sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof; feeling that when they 
shall have compared notes with the delegates at 
altimore fresh from the people, it will then be | 
ime enough, should sectionalism prevail at the | 
North, to assert and maintain such a position as 
they may then have cause for assuming. Let us 
ive over, for the few days at least that intervene 
between this and the sixteenth of June, all these 
vaporing and idle declamations, which are utterly 
impotent either for evil or for good. 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. BORLAND, 
OF ARKANSAS, 


In tue Senate, May 27, 1852, 

Upon the deficiency bill—reviewing the financial 
history of the Government, and exposing the 
lawless and wasteful extravagance of the Whig 
Administration. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill from the House of Representatives 
entitied * An actto supply deficiencies inthe appropriations 
forthe service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 
1852; Mr. Caase’s preposed amendment, in respect to 
the Collins line of steamers being under consideration— 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Presipent: If it be in order, as I presume 
it is, to discuss the whole bill upon any single 
amendment, I propose now to discuss this so-called 
deficiency bill. 

The body of my remarks will be directed against 
the whole bill—its general character and policy— 
in the course of which I shall undertake to show, 
by facts and figures, furnished by the official 
records, that all such bills, and this one in partic- 
ular, are in violation of sound constitutional prin- 
ciples, and dangerous to the best interests of the 
country. 

First, and in general terms, I would remark, that, 
wrong in principle, and mischievous in practice, as 
I have, heretofore, endeavored to show, and as | | 
honestly believe this matter of the Collins line to 
be, it is certainly not the only bad feature in this 
bill; noram I sure it is the worst. Even remove 
this “damned spot ’’ from it; yet so many more 
such spots remain—indeed, its whole structure, | 
and the very source and occasion from which it 
sprung, are all so fraught with evil in themselves, | 
and with danger as a precedent, that I would as 
soon take a leper to my bosom as to vote for it, 
amend it as you might, as long as any portion of 
that structure remains, or the taint of its source 
attaches to it. 

Sir, in view of several features of this bill, ac- 
quired since it leftthe other House, and especially | 
in view of the proposed amendment for the Col- 
ins line, it would seem that the two Hhouses were 
engaged, latterly, in **a game of brag’? with the 
— money. But the other day we sent the 

louse of Representatives a bill of $10,000, for 
some work upon the Capitol, and it was returned 
to us magnified to $500,000! Now, the House of 
of Representatives have sent us a bill of somhe| 
$3,000,000, to supply certain deficjencies resulting 
from Executive usurpation and extravagance, and 

Weare about to return it, as a sort of omnibus, 

crammed with some $10,000,000, for almost every 

purpose of reckless prodigality. At sucha rate, 
= shall certainly out-brag the House, and win 

a game. But it will be a triumph from which 

atte ne derive neither honor nor profit, 
eine — 1 no sound Democrat can rejoice. 

‘aden am in favor of; but this is progress 

rong direction, and must end in ruin if | 
persisted in. 

Ro vg anadly necencary for me to repeat, asI have 
hee stg? wg occasion here to say, that, 

oan ade and in policy, I am opposed 

Pte ome : ne to such as it has | 

eure ea fashion of the Federal Executive 

ge upon us. 
et them come when, or how, or whence, or in 
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that some public wrong lies at the bottom of them; 
and that wrong will be found either in a disregard 
of some sound principle of legislation, or in some 
still more vicious Executive usurpation of author- 
ity; or, at best, in some neglect or recklessness in 
the administration of the Government. Except 
from some one of these causes, or perhaps from 
all of them combined, it must be rare, indeed, that 
a deficiency bill can become necessary. lassume 
itas a general proposition, to which there can, pos- 
sibly, be but few, and rare, and inconsiderable 
exceptions, that if the constitutional requirement, 
once the wise and safe rule of action here and 
with the Executive, be observed, to limit the ad- 
ministrative operations and pecuniary expend- 
itures of the Government, by specific appropria- 
tions, to each branch of the public service, there 
can be no occasion for such bills as these. 

] can well understand the origin, and the neces- 
sity, of exceptions such as I have indicated. | 
can understand, also, and appreciate, the cireum- 
stances which may make it not only allowable for 
the Executive to send us a deficiency bill, but our 
duty, at the same time, to pass it without hesita- 
tion or delay. Thus, sudden and unexpected hos- 
tile collision with a foreign nation, or with our In- 
dian tribes, or the exigencies of an existing state of 
war, or the breaking out of some domestic insur- 
rection or civil commotion, (possible, though not 
probable, )—all, or either, of these causes requir- 
ing the prompt action of the Executive, without 
time or opportunity for legislative counsel or co- 
operation, and yet involving the necessity of ex- 
pending money not provided by prior appropria- 
tions, would make a case of legitimate deficiency, 
for which we should provide the very instant it 
were brought to our notice. And, if we may sup- 
pose such an instance—even should there be an 
accidental miscalculation of amounts, or the inad- 
vertent omission, on the part of the Executive, or 
of Congress, of any specific appropriation for some 
necessary purpose—they, too, or either of them, 
would cons:itute a legitimate deficiency, demand- 
ing our prompt action to supply it. So much is 
due to the true interest and good faith of the Gov- 
ernment—perhaps to its very preservation. Of 
this kind, and in this sense, deficiency bills, though 
to be always avoided if practicable, and closely 
scrutinized whenever presented, cannot be disap- 
proved—certainly never rejected. Such, indeed, 
and such alone, properly speaking, are ‘‘ deficiency 
It is not, and never will be, to such that | 
make objections. 

But, Mr. President, how do the ‘ deficiency 
bills’’—so called, which this Administration has 
sent to us—that of last Congress, and especially 
this—conform to the very comprehensive and lib- 
eral conditions I have suggested? Inthe one now 
before us, there may be some two or three items— 
but each of them small—which may be regarded 
as a true deficiency. I doubt whether, since the 
rejection of the one presented by my colleague 
{[Mr. Sesasrian]} the other day, there be a single 
item, in the whole bill, which can really be con- 
sidered a deficiency, in the true sense of the term. 
That amendment of my colleague, | take occa- 
sion now to repeat, was a proposition to redeem 
the plighted faith of the Government is furnishing 
the additional amount necessary to pay a recog- 
nized and liquidated debt which had been paid in 
part as far back as 1817, and the balance of which 
has been due ever since—now thirty-five years. 


| That, as I remarked at the time, was the only real 


deficiency before us. 

But the majority of these items, and all the 
large ones, are destitute of the first feature of a 
legitimate deficiency 1 need not go into particu- 
lars to show this, for I think it has been suffi- 
ciently done already by the Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Hunter] and the Senator from California, 
{Mr. Gwin.] I will, however, remark, in gen- 
eral terms, of what ma 
the bill as it came from the Executive, or accord- 


ing to Executive recommendation and demand, | 


that it is not only not a deficiency in the sense in 
which I insist every one should be, but is directly 
and offensively the reverse. 
resulted without authority of law, constructive or 
contingent, but it Las been perpetrated—ay, sir, 
perpetrated, in direct violation and contempt of the 
law—in contempt of the well-considered action of 
the two Houses of Congress. By no one can this 


ee 


be called the bulk of 


Not only has it || 
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be denied; for nothing is better kKnown—nothing 
is more plainly and indelibly written upon the 
records of the last Congress than the proof of the 
allegation Ihave made. I ‘‘ nothingextenuate nor 
set down aught in malice.’’ But it is set down, 
upon the records to which I refer, in characters 
so strong, and in terms so clear, that ** he who 
runs may read,’’ and understand, too, that when 
certain sums of money, for the anticipated ex- 
penses of the War Department, were asked for 
by the Executive, they were, after full discussion 
and due deliberation, refused by the Congress. 
Those appropriations were urged by the Adminis- 
tration, but they were rejected by the Congress. 
Thus was the Executive told, in as plain and as 
strong language as could be uttered by an Amer- 
ican Congress, that he should not have the money 
he asked for, nor expend it in the way he pro- 
posed. And yet, in the very face of that refusal 
—perhaps before the ink was dry with which it 
was written down—the Executive ordered, or 
authorized, or permitted, | care not which, the 
expenditure of these very sums of money, and, I 
think, in some instances still larger sums; and 
that, too, after a fashion of wasteful extravagance 
without a parallel in the administrative history of 
the Government, and absolutely astounding to 
contemplate. This, I repeat, has been done, not 
only without authority of law, but in direct viola- 
tion and contempt of the law made and provided 
in special reference to this very class of expendt!- 
tures, and for the very purpose of arresting their 
wasteful extravagance. 

It is no inswer to this to say that Congress was 
wrong in refusing this money, and thatit was ne- 
cessary for,the public service that it should be 
expended. That is begging the whole question. 
In the first place, I do not believe, for we have no 
proof, that such expenditures were ¢ ither proper 
or necessary. But, for the argument, admit the 
fact to be so, it goes no further than to palliate, in 
It can 
never relieve him entirely from the glaring culpa- 
bility, in the eye of the law, of usurping powers 
which were never conferred upon him—of taking 
money from the public Treasury without lawful 
authority, and of setting a precedent of adminis- 
trative licentiousness which, if followed out, can 
result only in breaking down those partition walls 
which the Constitution has wisely erected between 
the several Departments of this Government, and 
concentrating all effective powers in the hands of 
an irresponsible Executive. 

The President already has command of the 
Army and Navy; and, from recent indications— 
some of them shrouded in mystery, it is true—is 
well enough disposed to employ, and to pay them, 
too, without the consent, or even the knowledge of 
We have heard much of the dangers 
of ** uniting the purse and thesword ”’ in the same 
hand. Our political opponents tri d hard to raise 
a panic through the country, in 1840, with the 
‘‘raw head and bloody bones ’’ of Martin Van 
Buren’s standing army of two hundred thousand 
militia. 


some degree, the cuilt of the Executive. 


Congress. 


But the present instance presents a more 
serious aspect in that direction, and, if carried out 
to its logical results, would, in my opinion, end 
more certainly in the consummation of that much- 
dreaded union of the money with the military 
power, than any which any event in the history 
of this Government has ever threatened. 

I am aware that it may seem, to some minds, 
rather fanciful to indulge any such apprehensions 
as this suggestion may indicate; and I confess 
that, at the hands of the present very quiet, acet- 
dental locum tenens of the Executive mansion, I 
fear no great violence; for, in addition to the val- 
uable fact that a few revolving moons will * put 
him out of harm’s way,’’ he has certainly proved 
himself to be a most consistent and successful 
practitioner upon that notable maxim, 80 sagely 
delivered by Bulwer’s Rag Merchant to Leetle 
Paul: ** Never undertake by bluster what may 
be done by insinivation.’’ But, then, it may be 
well to bear in mind that of all the tribes of animal 
creation, the feline is, at the same time, the most 
quiet and the most dangerous. Cromwell, it will 
be remembered, ¥,as a preacher of the gospel; yet 
suddenly, one morning, sword in hand, he drove 
a British Parliament from their seats. Monsieur 

Rodin, the humblest and quietest of men, presided 
| over the fearful engine of French Jesuitism. And 
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bler in literature, and filling no great space in 
the world’s eye, at once, as if by the decree of 
fate, sprung into power, and, as the acknowledged 
master of half a million of armed myrmidons, 


abolished the French Chambers, and assumed | 


unlimited authority. Nay, it is by no means 
an extravagant supposition that he has, already, 
consummated the loftiest purposes of his licen- 
tious ambition, and, some two weeks ago, by the 
sole virtue of his own imperious will—sie volo, 
sic jubeoo—decreed the 10th fap of May to be the 
double anniversary of imperial power, by proclaim- 
ing himself Emperor of France. The next steamer 
will, probably, inform us whether that is so or not. 

But to return to the case in hand. It is not, | 
repeat, from the present Executive that I appre- 
hend any usurpation of authority, absolutely or 
immediately dangerous in itself, nor any violent 
disruption of our system of government. Ido not 
suspect him of any such bold or criminal intentions; 
nor has he now time to execute, even if he enter- 
tained them. But, sir, it is not by any single or 
overt act of violence, or presently oppressive act 
of usurpation, that the symmetry of our Govern- 
ment 1s to be mutilated, or its strength impaired. 
it is not by open assault that its strongholds are 
to be carried; but from the stealthy working of 
the mine its danger is tocome. It is not by the 
** bluster’? of the bold and daring usurper, that 
our people are to be frightened from the propriety 


and intelligence of their patriotism; but, they have | 


most to fear from the ** insinivation”’ 


and crafty politician, who would lull them into 
security with the blandness of his words, and the 
gentle suavity of his smile, while he steals away 
their rights. And if it be allowable on so serious 
a subject, | beg leave to tell an anecdote which, 
though of a very humble and homely kind, will 
somewhat aptly illustrate the view I am attempting 
to express. It relates to the catching of crows. 
It is a familiar fact, that of all the feathered 
tribe, the crow is the most wary, and sagacious. 
He 1s noted for seeing everything within the prac- 
ticable range of his vision, and is never taken by 
surprise. He seems to have an instinctive percep- 
tion, as he certainly has a suspicion, of danger, in 
every animal and every object in which it may 
possibly exist. He calculates, by some faculty 
superior to any in man, with unerring certainty, 
the range of every kind of fire-arm used in the 
region of country which he frequents; and, as ¢ 
consequence, in an open field, where it is possible 
for him to see his enemy, no one can approach 
him within that range. He is equally sagacious 
in detecting, and successful in escaping, all manner 
of traps and snares, which may be set for his ob- 
noxious head or feet. For these reasons, and from 
his rapacious appetite for grain, he is one of the 
most formidable enemies of the farmer. Hence the 
use and name of ‘* scare-crow.”’ In no part of 
the country, perhaps, has this interesting bird 
proved more annoying or formidable, than in my 
native county, some hundred and fifty miles south 
of this, in Virginia. His number there was legion. 
Among those who suffered most from his depre- 
dations upon the crops, was a farmer, remarkable 
for his shrewdness and thrift—if | remember 
aright, his name was Ezekiel Powell—who, hav- 
ing exhausted all the arts and contrivances which 
the wit of man had then invented, without relief, 
made a solemn vow, one bright spring day, over a 
beautiful field which lay despoiled before him, that 
he would never sleep until he had drawn from the 
magazine of old mother necessity, some new in- 
vention to ** circumvent the crows.’’ And he kept 
his vow: for that very night he conceived and exe- 
cuted a plan which did, indeed, for the first time, 
circumvent and catch the crows—not by ones, or 
by dozens, only, but by hundreds and by thou- 
sands. The principle of this invention was ‘* in- 
sinivation,’’ not ‘* bluster.’’ It was in this wise: 
In the course of the night, he erected, in different 
parts of his field, several open rail-pens, such as 
farmers usually feed their hogs in, and in those 
pens he scattered corn. Such things were not new 


of the cool | 
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Louis Napoleon, erewhile a common-place dab- | Then commenced the application of the principle. 


The next night, when the corn was deposited on 

the bottom of the pen, there was, also, laid asingle | 
rail upon the top, encroaching justa little upon the 
open space. The crows came, as usual, the next 
day, and, the encroachment being too slight to 
attract attention, they went in and ate the corn, 
and went out again without suspicion. This dou- 
ble operation of baiting and encroaching, regularly 
but gradually, one rail at a time—corn tempting 
the appetite, and caution lulling suspicion—until, 
in a few days, the top of the pen was covered over, 
leaving open only space enough to allow the crows, 
by lignting on the rails, to fold their wings and 
slip in. When they had eaten the corn, and spread 
their wings to fly away to their homes in the 


' wood, behold !—the space was too narrow to let 


{ 


to the crows—they had no precedent for danger in | 


a hog-pen baited with corn, and, as it seemed, no 
instinct against it. So, they descended without 
fear into these pens, and aie freely of the bait. 
This they were permitted to do several days in 
succession; the bait being renewed every night. 


them out! They were caught; the crow’s boasted 
sagacity had been circumvented, and Is liberty 
was lost! 

The arptication I intend for this anecdote is ob- 
vious. Its fitness each mind will judge for itself. 
To my own mind, it is striking and significant. 
The incident occurred when I wasa boy. It im- 
pressed me strongly, even then, as illustrative of 
certain points in human character. And since I 
have had the honor of a seat on this floor, I have 
found it still more strikingly and significantly illus- 
trative of the conduct of the practiced politician, 
especially when he gets into power. Since I have 
given some attention to political affairs, and ob- 
served the working of our system of government, 
I have been unable to shut out the reminiscence of 
Ezekiel Powell and the crows, whenever I have 
seen a wily politician at the head of affairs, stretch- 
ing one hand of unlawful power into the national 
granary for the corn to batt his pens, and with the 
other, stealthily, and under cover of the night, 
laying on, one by one, the rails of encroachment 
and aggression. I confess, sir, I have sometimes 
felt my heart misgive me, for the welfare of the 
country, when I have seen victim after victim seek 
the trap thus set for them, and devour the bait | 
with an avidity equaled only by their seeming un- 
consciousness of the prison rails which gathered 
over them, gradually, but surely, as they fed. In- 
deed, sir, that reminiscence assumes a painful, a 
humiliating significance of illustration, when my 
reluctant eyes are forced to see into how small a 
compass certain creatures, in the forms of men, 
can contract themselves, and throuch what small 
holes they will crawl, that they may feed upon the 
ecrains of corn which the hand of stratagem has 
scattered, for their delusion, upon the bottom of 
these pens! 

But, the main aspect of this illustration, for 
which I introduced it, is not the exercise of this 
unlawful power upon corrupt or corruptible mate- 
rials. That, it is true, is painful and humiliating. | 
It is, however, where it is brought to bear upon 
the honest and unsuspecting that the great danger | 
obtains. The great body of American citizens 
are intelligent to understand, patriotic to cherish, 
vigilant to guard, and courageous to defend, their 
principles and their rights, 
generous and confiding. Assail them openly—let | 
danger threaten them, even from afar, so it but 
wear the port of danger—and they stand by their | 
arms, and are invincible. .4nimis, opibusque pa- | 
! Under the white flag of peace and amity, 


rati | 
however, their worst enemy may approach, and | 
be kindly entertained bythem. The kiss of peace 
disarms them of suspicion, even, as too often hap- 
pens, when it but serves to transfuse into their 
open hearts the deadliest poison; and the song of 
patriotism too easily wins their confidence, when 
itis but the syren lullaby of treachery and be- | 
trayal. Let the purpose of selfish ambition or 


personal aggrandizement, at the expense of the || 


true principles of this Government, be avowed, or 


made manifest, and it is defeated as soon as known; || 


and its author, be he President or legislator, civil- 


ian or soldier, is, in that hour, hurled over our |! 


political battlements, to fall fardown among spirits 


_ of kindred impurity, and dwell with them in outer | 





darkness forever. As I said before, thedanger to 
our Government and people lies not in any direct 
assault or open violence. It comes along the 
stealthy mine and in the night attack, when the 
garrison is at rest and the sentinel slumbers at his 
post, or has become unfaithful to his trust. Sir, 
it is against this danger I would warn the people. 


_ The lawless hand that takes the ; 


3ut they are also |) 


ee 
And to the compass of my power I wi 
however feeble my voice, and however 
my warning may prove to be. And th 
this covered way—this insidious and dangero 
approach of the real enemies of the Government 
and the people, is through the National Treasury. 
: - noney from the 
public purse is more dangerous, perhaps, than the 
corrupt one which uses it; but they act in concert, 
and to a common and fearful end—the latter being 
but the means to purchase absolution for the go> 
corroding sin which the former had committed. 
while both sit down to a common feast and revel 
on the spoils their joint iniquities had procured. 
And this brings me back to this particular de. 
ficiency bill. Such as I described it—its main 
bulk made up of the very sums, somewhat ep. 
larged, which the Congress positively refused to 
grant—such it is, as it came from the hands of the 
Executive. Now, sir, I repeat, [ care not whether 
Congress acted wisely or unwisely, or whether 
these expenditures were proper, or necessary, o- 
not, (and I do not believe, because | have no 
proof, that they were either necessary or proper, ) 
there is no denying the fact, and no escaping from 
its consequences, that the Executive did go on to 
make, and even to increase, these expenditures, 
not only without authority of law, but in diree:. 
and 1 might say contumacious, violation and oss. 
tempt of the law. That isthe fact, sir. And that 
is the point] make. It is wholly useless and un- 
satisfactory to me, as it is to the principles of our 
Government, to say the molives of the Executive 
were good, and he intended it all for the public 
interest. I mean no personal disrespect or dis- 
paragement to the gentleman who fills the pres- 
idential chair at this time; but I speak of his public 
acts, as a public officer under the law, and not 


ldo 0, 
unheeded 
iS Mine 


above the law, when I say that any man in this 


community who was arraigned at the bar of public 


| justice upon a charge of taking money from anoth- 


er’s pocket without authority of law, and against 
the owner’s consent, might, with equal legal right, 
and with the same efficacy for acquittal, plead the 
justification of good motives, and the intention to 
promote the interest of the owner. The law makes 
every man, of sane mind, the keeper of his own 
money, and secures to him the right to dispense it 
at his own will; and very properly punishes, as a 
misdemeanor, or felony, the infringement of that 
right. So the Constitution, for the same general 
reason—surely for none less wise or important— 
makes Congress, as the representative of the peo- 
ple, the keeper of the people’s money; and not only 
guaranties this asa right in Congress, bu’ impo- 
ses it as a duty, that Congress, and Congress 
alone, shall dispense it. And for any infringe- 
ment of this right, or obstruction of this duty, the 
law provides condign punishment. But I may be 
told that no such Jaw does, or can, relate to the 
Chief Executive, as he is not adisbursing officer. 
This, sir, is true—literally true. And yet weal 
know that, in fact, it is one of those ** fictions of 
the law’’—such as ** the King can do no wrong, 
which have often been as subversive of the ends 
of justice, as they are discreditable to legal science, 
and repugnant to common sense. aT 4 
Sir, the honorable Senator from Mississipp, 
[Mr. Apams,] who sits on my left, was manifestly 
conscious of this afew weeks ago, when he offered 
his penal amendment to the bill making appropr!- 
ation for extending the Capitol. 1 think he was 
right; and I hope he will not abandon his attempt 
to incorporate it in some one of our laws. This 
very bill, which is sure of passing, is an appro- 
priate one for the purpose. It cannot remedy the 
past; but, infused in this, for the future, it will 
serve, in some degree, to mitigate the bitterness of 
the black draught now preparing for us to swal- 
| low. : 

In saying so much about the Executive, I ap- 
prehend I have said nothing which the Constitu- 
tion itself does not suggest, and warrant me in 
saying. I find in that instrument, in preseribjng 

the duties of the President, it provides that “he 
| shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
What laws? Why, all the laws, and none more 
certainly than those relating to the expenditure of 
the public money. By whom executed? Why, 
by no one more certainly, or more faithfully, than 
by himself ; for if he, the highest officer known ‘0 
the law, be unfaithful to it, how shall he exact 
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edelity of others? And to the performance of this 
San fois bound by the solemn sanctions of an 
“oh, But here was a law of Congress, signed 
os approved by himself, and in special response 
his request for certain sums of money for ex- 
vendittte, which refused that request, and said to 
him in the most deliberate and emphatic manner, 
«thus far shalt thou go, and no further. And 
yet, in full view of this provision of the Constitu- 
“fresh from the Holy Evangelist upon which 
he had sworn this oath—in the very face of this 
refasal of Congress—and in defiance of this pro- 
hibition to expend the public money, he did go 
further, and did expend this very money, which 
had been refused to him, and which he had been 
febid to expend = a Bd 

[ shall not undertake to characterize this high- 
handed act of Executive power. I have given the 
facts in counection with it, and facts they are. 
Let them have such significance as they may be 
entitled to, and such significance as [am sure they 
will have with the people of this country, when 
spread before them, as they shall be. 

‘| do not know, Mr. President, that I should 
have dwelt so much upon these particular facts, 
‘mportant as I consider them, but for another fact, 
of some significance, which has oceupied no little 
share of the public attention—which, indeed, has 
been forced upon public attention, with an earn- 
estness and pertinacity from which there has been 
no escape, for some twelve months past, or more. 
| allude to the fact, that this Administration, and 
especially its distinguished chief, has been eulo- 
sized all over the land, and lauded to the very 
skies, (as every man will be who has a hundred 
thousand offices in his gift, and millions of patron- 
age to give with them, by certain persons and 
presses,) aS the very examplar of a law-abiding 
and a law-enforeing Executive! 

| might claim the right of argument, and ask of 
those who affirm so much of the Administration, 
or its head, to point me to the instance in which 
it has abided any law which it could have avoided 
abiding, or in which it aided in enforcing one 
which, otherwise, would have been disregarded 
wr violated. But, I should ask in vain; for the 
instance does not exist in either case. I know 
very well what some of the special friends of the 
Executive might say, and what some of them have 
said; but they are shadows, sir—*‘ shadows all,” 
and vanish away like other unsubstantial visions, 
when brought to the test of examination. We 


' 


, ° . | 
have just seen how the law has heen observed in 


expending the public money. I might have some- 


thing to say upon the boasted achievements in | 


other branches of the law-enforcing power, if such 
subjects were relevant to the bill under consider- 
ation, I shall reserve what [ might say, until 
those subjects are fairly before the Senate. 

It must not be objected to my allegation that the 


Executive has acted in defiance of the prohibition | 


of Congress, that no such positive prohibition, as 
I have assumed, was made in terms. That pro- 
hibition was made in the only way in which Con- 
gress could make it—by refusing to grant the sup- 
plies—the way provided in the Constitution, and 
evidently intended, and always understood to be 
effective and controlling. Indeed, if this be not 
80, then there is no way in which the action of 
Congress can operate as a check upon the Ex- 
ecutive, unless by the ultima ratio—impeachment. 


All that careful and well-adjusted arrangement of | 


~ . e 
the Constitution, whereby no money shall be ex- 
pended without an appropriation by Congress, is 
worse than nonsense; it is a mockery of constitu- 


tonal government—a delusion, anda lie—the Ex- | 


ecutive above the law, 


and wholly irresponsible, | 


and the public Treasury at the mercy of his arbi- | 


the single, and sovereign will! 
he 


why 
“ppropriations at all? If, without our authority, and 
even in defiance of our probibition, he can incur 
*xpenses for this Government and expend the 
a money by millions, as he has done, then 
an _ - operation here a very unnecessarily 
wihhan expensiveestablishment, which might 
ies vi; ispensed with; and my honorable friend 
” Irgimia, [Mr. Honrter,] who has latterly 

€n winning so much reputation as our Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequ “ , 
arms for mowunenta, wee hang up his bruised 


and exclaim with the val- | 


Sir, why does | 
xecutive send estimates here to us, atall, and |) 
do we go through the solemn farce of making | 
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orous Moor, “ Othello’s occupation’s gone!"’ If 
the Executive may disregard or violate the laws in 
one case, he may in another, and in all; and if our 
duty here is to consist in merely registering his 
decrees, after he has made them, 1 think we had as 
well give up that rather poor formality, and let 
him register as well as decree. I apprehend he is 
as competent to the one duty as to the other; while 
we shall really be needed for neither. And stil! 
further, if he may, without law, and in defiance 
of law, expend $3,000,000, he may with equal 
propriety expend $10,000,000, or even the whole 
$50,000,000, to raise which the people are op- 
pressed with taxation, and then to expend which 
they are to be corrupted with Executive patron- 
age! 

“But, Mr. President, I will drop the Execu- 
tive for the time, and leave this special view of 
the question, for a glance at its more general as- 
pect. Itis a most important, if not fearful, con- 
sideration, and none the less so from having grown 
somewhat familiar, that the actual expenditures 
(not, in my opinion, the necessary expenses) of our 
Federal Government have been rapidly increasing 
for several years, and have now attained a magni- 
tude which, to one who regards the interest of 
those who have to pay these expenditures, and 
looks to the causes which alone can give stability 
to the Government itself, is positively enormous 
and appalling. When I think of it, and reflect 
upon the past, I am filled with wonder at the 
change of temper of the people, under taxation. 
As we know, in 1828, for expending some 
$13,000,000 a year, an Administration was deemed 
licentious, and driven from power. In 1840, 
twelve years later, another Administration, for 
expending some 
it, shared the same fate. And now at another 
period of twelve years, ina time of profound peace, 
we have an Executive that coolly expends about 
$52,000,000, a part of it without law, and against 
law; and upon the back of the bill writes itself down 
as the exemplar of Republican propriety, simpli- 
city, and economy, in the administration of a con- 
stitutional government of laws. What do the 
people say ?—what will they do? Sir, the period 
has come, the measure alike of time and of money 
is full. If for $13,000,000 in 1828, and $26,000,000 
in 1840, the respective administrations of John 
Quincy Adams and Martin Van Buren were rebuked 
and repudiated, what shall be the meed of this Ad- 
ministration, which, with so rapid a pace of 
progress in the rate of expenditure, has attained 
to $52,000,000, in 1852? That is a practical ques- 
tion, to which the people are now preparing to 
giveananswer. I submit it to them; undertaking, 
however, to furnish a few facts which may help 
them to work out the problem, in a manner con- 
sistent with their true interests, and the safety of 
the Government which has been established for 
their benefit and protection. 

The precise amount of the expenditures for the 
present year [ do not know; the returns before us 
do not yet disclose. It has been stated—and if 
we may assume an amount corresponding with the 
increase which has been going on, the statement 
is substantially correct—that they will amount to 
at least $52,000,000. 

Then we have this fact—and I confess it startled 
me when I first discovered it—that the ratio of in- 
crease in the expenditures of this Government 
has been one hundred per cent. for every twelve 
years. Thus, we had, in 1828, an expenditure 
of $13,000,000. For that, the American people 
hurled the administration of the younger Adams 
fromspower. Coming down to 1840, at the end 
of twelve years, we find the administration of 
Martin Van Buren expending $26,000,000. For 
that it was repudiated. Coming down twelve years 
later, to this time, we find this Administration 
doubling that amount, and expending $52,000,000! 
At the same rate, in 1864, we should have the sum 
of $104,000,000; and in 1876—just a century from 


| our birth as a nation—a tax list of $208,000,000 ! 


Think of that, Mr. President! Now, sir, is this 
to continue? I ask the Congress, and, through 
them, the people, shall this state of things con- 
tinue? 

The magnitude of this evil must arrest the at- 
tention of every mind. Hasitaremedy? And, 
if so, what is that remedy, and when and how 
shall it be applied? 


$26,000,000 fairly chargeable to | 
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every mind, looking to the interest of the tax-pay- 
ing people on the one hand, and te the principles 
of this Government——upen whick alone it can be 
perpetuated—on the other, must promptuy, and 
seriously, and anxiously consider, and answer 
prompty and definitively. Itis not my purpose 
to undertake either at this time. I may do so 
hereafter. In the mean time, I! throw them out to 
others. Along with them, as peculiarly apprepri- 
ate for joint consideration, I will submit a few 
facts, which astonished me when they first came 
to my knowledge, and which make a strong ap- 
peal, indeed, for reform, and a reduction of our 
expenditures. 

It is certainly the theory of our Government 
thatthe citizen shall be left as free and uncon- 
trolled by legal enactment@#, as the safety and pro- 
tection of the community will permit; and that 
no more money shall be levied on labor and prop- 
erty, in the form of taxes, than may be absolutely 
necessary to pay the proper expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, undera plain, republican, economical ad- 
ministration. And, in accordance with thistheoryv, 
it has been our boast, as it ought certainly to be 
our constant endeavor, to simplify the machinery, 
and lighten the burdens of the Government, 
which, as one of the unavoidable conditions of 
human imperfection, our people are, for their own 
protection, compelled to bear. It was an aphor- 
ism in the minds of the wise founders of our Gov- 
evernment, that “the world is governed too much.”’ 
It is no less true in our day; and | hold it to beour 
duty to recognize the principles on which it is 
founded, and to follow out, in practice, the policy 
it enjoins. That principle is, as I understand it, 
that Government should protect, rather than con- 
trol; and the policy that results, ina financial view 
at least, is to collect the minimum of revenue that 
may be compatible with the mazimum of good to 
the governed; and that maximum, again, | insist, is 
found, when the people are least burdened with 
the machinery of Government, and have*the few- 
est and smallest dealings with the tax-gatherer. 

I know, sir, there are those, and they are learned 
and able men, under the exhausted receiver of 
whose logic I could hardly live a minute, who are 
in favor of a strong and splendid Government, yet, 
I beg leave to differ with them in opinion. And 
yet, I too, am the advocate of a strong and splen- 
did Government. But, sir, the strength and the 
splendor of Government which I advocate are 
materially different from theirs—reside in a differ- 
ent quarter, and consist of different elements. 
They yo for a great Federal head at the center, and 
a concentration of all power here; and, along with 
that, a magnificent and complex system of gov- 
ernment machinery; and, as a means of support- 
ing, perpetuating, and still further strengthening 
and adding splendor to that power, they need, and 
would have, an immense revenue—ay, sir, the 
very maximum which the industry and property 
of the people would bear. On the contrary, sir, 
in accordance with the principleand policy J have 
indicated, I desire the strength of the Government 
to be in the hearts of the people—where it will be, 
and be impregnable, if their affections be invited 
by protection, ahd not their labor controlled by 
Government. And the splendor 1 desire for the 
Government should consist, as its only true splen- 
dor ever has consisted, and only can consist, in 
the untrammeled enterprise, and prosperous in- 
dustry of a free people—free in their thoughts, free 
in their pursuits, with the ability and the wiil, 
which they have ever proved, and ever will prove, 
to a government they love, because it does not 
oppress, but protects them, to give *‘ millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.’’ This marks 
the difference between us. They want a strong 
Government; I want astrong people. They want 
a splendid Government, J want a prosperous and 
happy people. They want, for this strong and 
splendid Government, as much money as, by the 
power of government machinery, can be dragged 
from the pockets of the people; J want no more 
from the people than they can easily and cheer- 
fully pay—no more for the Guvernment than may 
be necessary for its simple and effective existence, 
under a close and economical administration of ite 
constitutional laws, and leg:timate functions. 

The facts to which I alluded, and to which I 


| would call attention, are found in the administre- 


hese are questions which || 


tive policy of the British Government. That Gov- 
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which these broad statements are established. How have 





But, sir, however 





strongly this difference in »,:.. &e. 
. the comforts of the people at large, the condition of the : : €1N prin. “y 
not by the people, who have to bear its burdens | masses of society, — affected by these results? The ciple ee preponderate os favor, that of the mal 
and pay its expenses, has been supposed to prac- || Times says sugar is now one of the first necessaries in En policy is in the other scale. What I have already crea 
tice upon the doctrine of a strong and splendid glish life. Nine years ago the entire consumption of this stated shows this to be so. That 18, while Gres 
Government, of which I have spoken, collecting as | article in the United Kingdom was 4,068,331 ewt. Last} Britain has commenced and is actually ca om Tot 
j ao th le could d ce d- || year it was 6,884,189 cwt. ; showing an increase of sixty- || oyt the policy of lowering her taxes ed “arrying 
much money asthe people could pay, and expend- || jine per cent. Now, it has been computed, by careful in- | c d eae h » Feducing her 
ing it for the Pea of its own strength and | vestigation, that to about one fourth of the actual consumers |, Tevenues, an curtailing er expenditures, and Show 
splendor. And, doubtless, this has been its policy || of sugar, the variation in price would be no object; that is that, too, with palpable and striking benefits to he cent. | 
until very recently. But latterly, it seems, a || t© SAY, that to one purchaser out of four, it signifies little || people, we—ay, sir, we—in alarm, but of a trat} i neh 
. } . or ‘ate 4. inet ‘ f F 1 | whether sugar is 6d. a pound, ora shilling. The remaining say it we are increasing our taxes th, I & 
change has come over It, and, instead of an annual || three fourths, therefore, represent the class which is bene- es ; d 5 | Xes, AUZMEnting 1790 | 
and steady increase, alike of revenue and ex pendi- || fited by reductions, and the increase of consumption above || OUT revenues, an en arging our expenditures ! Sec 
ture, as formerly, it is found that a reduction in |, specified, shows that each individual of this class was able | Enlarging, did I say’ nay, sir, doubling our ex- Ac 
both has been effected. to buy and use twenty-three pounds of sugar in 1851, in- penditures every twelve years! And wherefor on 
The autl . hich I rely fi hi || stead of nine pounds, which wasall he could afford in 1842. and with what effect? Am I told that the; re, bee 
1€ aut lority upon wate . rely OF this state- || Similarly, there were consumed in 1851, 53,965,112 pounds || - h ‘ f ; ee increase In 
ment is not, it is true, official, but it is, I appre- |) of tea. in place of 37,255,911 pounds in 1842; 28,062,978 || In the extent of our country, within the periods for 
hend, entitled to credit. I find it in the National pounds of tobacco, in place of ari gor pounds ; and which I have estimated, has made this Increase of 
Intelligencer of March Pith, in the letter of the 32,564,164 pounds of coffee, in place of 28,519,646 pounds. expenditure necessary, or that it is required ir 
. f . | : = P . . ! 4 
ta London correspondent of that paper. It is in We here find. Mr. President, not only the gen- the increase of our population? Such an answer 
AG review of a pamphlet, deemed of good authority | eral facts I stated, which, I confess, were to my | 18 neither satisfactory, nor in accordance with the 
/ in England, on ‘The Finances and Trade of the | mind astonishing; but we find also what seems to | facts. I admit that the increase in the extent of 
=f United Kingdom at the beginning of the year | follow very naturally, and is highly gratifying to |, our territory and of our population, and the ing). , 
nef 1852.’? It is there found that, beginning with || one entertaining my views, that the comforts and | dents of that increase, have called for increased Sho 
° P 5 } ° ee” . - ; 2 me : rent. 
aa 1846, both the income and expenditures of the |, conveniences of life to the people have increased, expenditure. rut, the increase in the latter case . r 
! ia sritish Government have diminished, down to the || if not, perhaps, in the precise ratio, yet certainly | 18 not in due proportion—indeed is mM enormous st 
4 close of the last year. I will read from the letter, || in connection with, and doubtless as a consequence |, €Xcess over that mn the former. I admit that the nT 
The that all the material facts it presents, upon these || of, their relief from the burdens of taxation. In- | $13,600,000 of 1828, or even the $26,000,000 of 
: points, may be seen in connection: deed, [ think it will be found by a fair examina- 1840, would be insufficient for our necessities of = 
} « Lonpon, March 11, 1852. | tion, that this increase of benefits to the people || this year. And it is not at the mere fact of an in. T 
** We have before us a very interesting pamphlet on ‘The || has exceeded the ratio of their relief from taxation, crease that Tam alarmed, or of which | complain. pas 
Finances and Trade of the United Kingdom, at the begin as exhibited in this statement. And this is notat ] admit the necessity of an increase. If we will tho: 
» ° . nme a)? . . . a . . 3 ° : ‘ 7 ° 5 . 
| ning of the year 1852," which exhibits the information | 41} ty he wondered at. It may fairly he assumed || acquire and multiply, we must pay. But, ir, itis fam 
; a ithe w Coe bah he Ps : e as the result of the encouraged hope, the aroused | the ratio and proportion of the increase of expend- pic 
; ner. The work is anonymous, but is atiributed to a gen , : = ’ ° i b d ; ‘ 
2 tleman whose name would add authority to the statements, || energies, and the stimulated industry of a people, || iture, above and beyond the necessary wants of - 
3 did they need it. They are, however, corroborated by every || hy the prospect thus presented to them, that their | our condition, with all our increase of territory the 
} pean tans tcemmanen. ane comets: || richts and their interests, as entities to be respected | and numbers, at which I am alarmed, and of which tat 
stration, that they might almost have been expressed by and cared for, have been at last recognized; and I do complain. And that there is good ground for = 
> be ‘ g 5 . . - ° a ‘ ° ° ts 
figures alone.’ We will strive to give a summary of this |! that in future some portion of the profits of their | such alarm and such complaint I think the facts ' 
i important and instructive publication. And first as tothe || toil is to be enjoyed by themselves, and may de- | will show. What are those facts? I 
a or a ‘ scend to their children, and notall go, as formerly, No one will deny—indeed, all must admit—that = 
M4 i846 the national ordinary inc as.. £52,950,202 . ane : i i " ions rt 
g i. 1851 ee ee — yan = 669°553 to build up a strong and splendid government, as | 4M Increase In the extent of our possessions, and ps 
3 « But whilst the former and larger amount was nearly || ® thing apart from and above the people. | ), In the number of our population, brings with it hi 
1 £2,000,000 below the expenditure of the year, the latter These facts—these reductions in the income | the necessity of some increase of our expendi- 
q and smatier sum was £2,726,396 above the expenditure || and expenditures of the British Government—may |, tures. But I apprehend that no one will—cer- = 
- 1651. But this ee not — me whole of the case. be small in the amounts of money they express; | tainly no one can fairly ‘laim that such expend- sh 
{ uring the interval taxes yielding the annual average fi . ie . - Saad y . . ; ioe sh 
: amount of £5,500,000 (in round numbers) had been re- || but, to my mind, they are among the most import- dowrnay shall eee Themen: in the same th 
3 pealed, and these were principally upon articles of every- || ant, and significant, and valuable of all the signs ratio, with our territory and population, To do th 
# ne ay es tg ey such as sugar, coffee, butter, cheese, || of the times, which now appear, or have for years |, 80 would he to contradict the dictates of common I 
; bricks timber eo that had te sametaxesbeenlevied |) Gregneth, above the political horizon of the world, | sense, and the eommon observation and exper | 
i Jl as ‘Te 46, reve . , or yes , d | S S : : ° . savy that i 
fs have exceeded the expenditure by more than £3,000,000 || Magna Charta was doubtless a great achievement || ence in all the other business of life. ‘To say that Ol 
4 sterling. '\ for the bold Barons of England; and has, with as | they shall exceed them, is, to my mind, a mon- 7 
4 _“ The Economist, in taking a survey of the Russell Admin- || Jittle doubt, done much for liberal government strous absurdity. : : F 
ek istration, and the eflects of its policy and proceedings, has there, and even with us. So the repeal of the But, I repeat, what areghe facts, in this connec- ce 
ih the following table. It will be observed that the amount |) (7) , . ahd ti discl d in the history and progress of th 
: which the Economist gives as the revenue of 1851 exceeds || Corn Laws was the valuable triumph of aprinciple, |; UON, a8 disclosed In the 7 progres 
= | that stated in the pamphlet which we have quoted by more 3ut this reduction of taxes, and of government |) OUr Government? E . 
4 Sot Mecehnde tekoke thas ase pina oe from | expenditures, without a revolution and without | The ne — a we aecaal ae saa : 
- > Ee chur 360,403 OF extraordinary reve- || _- Re : aa Ee | , cts > and what the 
:f nue which the pamphlet does not. The Economist states | violenc e, but by the silent Pees of a sound |} Certain z a a ‘aias er oom st minds; $ 
sy as follows : || principle, and indicating, as it does, the extended | Mean, are dry and distatefu! to most minds; an d 
i Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. || sphere in which that principle is recognized and | to my own they are by no means inviting. But : 
p 1847 £51 546,204 —ae ba Bestia sss £2,956,654 potential, is, to my mind, I repeat, more import- | when ascertained, as lights thrown upon the a 7 
ta BAR 53,388,717 DE CORED ind 5s 2He> 0.00 796,419 eine an ‘ | 
: 1S49 52951749 rh 59 608 63/098. 196 6,41 ant, more significant, and more valuable, for pop- || acter and tendency of our Government, as it ba 
i 1850 52'810.680 50931874 2578806 \| ular rights and good government, than either magna || been, and is now administered, is great enough to 
: 1851 52,233,004 49,438,496 2,726,396 || charta, or the repeal of the corn laws, or, indeed, | Overcome my natural repugnance to their ee 
s i The expenditure upon the Army, Navy, and Ordnance || of any reform which England has ever known. ination, and more than repay the labor of searci- 
i eyvien wie sa aac In this aspect, Mr. President, I rejoice at it; | ing after them. — Il of these d ( 
ODD ewes eeeereseessereses eee teen teense SO, bs | . . » ° a 
: aa er a 14°573°856 and, as a philanthropist, I hail it as the only real T will not inflict upon the Senate all 0 om - | 
fi satiate harbinger I have seen from the other side of the | tails; bat you must bear with me while or | 
; Reduction....... te eee sees eeeeeeeeece .. 3,928,291 || Atlantic, of the practical recognition of popular || Some of the leading facts which ape Arye cain | 
‘ I would call the attention of Senators to this || rights and interests, as predicates of the powers of || To givea fair view of this whole field of inquiry, 
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very remarkable fact, in view of the excuse I | 
anucipate our Administration and its friends will 
assume for the increased and increasing expendi- 
tures for our Army and Navy. ‘Here is Great 
Britain, with her army not reduced, but increasing 
every year; with her military operations extend- 
ing, and requiring, it would seem, a greater ex- 


navy, army, and ordnance—in three years, to the 
extent of £3,928,291, or nearly $20,000,000! We, 
on the contrary, without materially increasing our 
Army—indeed, greatly reducing it since 1848— 
without increasing our Navy, and in a time of 
profound peace, are going on, from year to year, 
increasing our expenditures for these branches, al- | 
most in the ratio of geometrical progression ! 

‘Phe iettery goes on: 


* But to return to our pemphiet. Let us descend from || 


generals to particulars, and look at some Of the details upon || 


government. In this aspect it is, indeed, import- 
ant, significant, and valuable, to the whole fam- 


| ily of civilized man. 


‘T said, also, that this reform in England made | 


a strong appeal to us, as American legislators, for 
reform in our own affairs. Not for a change in 
our form or system of government; but in its 


lief was the difference in policy, between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain. 


| ington, in 1789. 


That, differ- || 
ence,as I undertook to delineate, consisted in a | 


Government as made by the people, and admin- | 


istered for their sole use and benefit, at the min- 


imum of expense and weight to those who bear it | 
for protection; in contradistinction to a Govern- || 


ment as made for the people, and administered 
for the use and benefit of the Government itself, 
at the maximum of expense and weight to those 
who bear it for control, and not for protection. 


que 


And, first of our territorial extent, or posses- 


sions: 


At that time there were thirteen States, (‘ The 
original Thirteen,” viz: Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachu- 


that area as follows, viz: 
in 1803, by purchase, from 
France, of Louisiana, inclu- 
ding Oregon, &c., 558,386 
square miles; in 1819, from 
Spain, of Florida, 59,268 
square miles; in 1845, by an- 
nexation of Texas, 325,520 
square miles; and in 1848,_ 
by conquest and purchase 
from Mexico, of California, 


| I begin with the Administration of General Wash- 


& penditure of money; her naval establishment cer- | administration.” For, how does it compare—or || setts, Maryland, South Carolina, New ae 
i tainly not reduced, but increased, at least, by the || rather how does it contrast—with what we have | shire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, = 
: addition of many steamships; still maintaining | done, and are now doing? I confess not only to | Rhode Island,) which, with the territory belong- 
her rank and position as a military and maritime | astonishment, but alarm at that contrast; espe- || ing to or ceded by some of them to the a 
i Power; and yet, by a wise and economical reduc- || cially am I alarmed at it in view of the difference || Union, embraced an area of... 780,283 sq. mues- 
tion of expenditure, for three named branches— || in principle, and in what I had cherished the be- || Since then we have increased 
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¢c,, 526,070 square miles: 
GAey om : 
making an aggregate of in- 


erease of area isis ects -1,469 ,252 - 





Total area at this time.... »2,249 535 se | 
Showing an increase of a fraction over three per 
neal. per annum; or an aggregate increase of about 
one hundred and ninely per cent., (orthreefold,) from 
1790 to 1850. y 

Secondly, of our population: 

According to the several census returns, it has 
been as follows: 

[n 1790... eee cece cree eeereseee FI29,827 

R00. . 4 nave aan ote © nies Se 

SAI side he Raa aNWie danced cy 

TRIO. 00 bese ceeercccctscesicd DOGO LON 

1890. wc cedccnccsccccscccciceshayGOO;0a0 | 

SRN cts cicy bakiom iene aires oie Ee 

IDED. «0000 dUs cc ccncieces spensSdpeOegiae 
Showing an increase of a fraction over nine per 
4 ut. per annum; or aggregate increase of about | 
fee hundred and seventy per cent. (a fraction less 
“han sixfold) from 1790 to 1850. 

Thirdly, of the revenue, or receipts, of the Gov- 
ernment from all sources: 

The following table, [see table A, Appendix, 
nage 16,] compiled from official documents, shows 
those receipts, under the head of the respective | 
sources from which they were derived. It willbe 
observed that this table does not give the receipts, 
in detail for every year—the amount stated being 
the annual average of each Administration ascer- | 
tained by dividing the aggregate of all the years | 

ff the Administration, by the number of years of 
its continuance. 

From this itis seen, that in WasHineron’s time 
our average annual receipts were $6,609,081 35; 
whereas now, under Mr. Fillmore, they are 
653,132,608 42 !—showing an increase of nearly 
thirteen per cent. per annum, or an aggregate in- 
crease of a fraction over eight hundred per cent., (or 
eivhtfold,) from 1789 to 1851! This estimate 
shows the gross amount of taxes paid annually by 
the people of the United States for the support of 
the Government. Compare this with the exhibit 
I have just made, of the increase of our popula- 
tion, and it will be found that the ratio of increase 
of our taxes, (that is, the burdens upon labor and | 
property,) for the support of Government, has ez- | 
ceeded the ratio of increase of population about | 
thirty fowr per cent.—or more than one third. Thus, | 
in 1790, with a population of 3,929,827, our aver- 
agereceipts were $6,609,081 35 perannum; being 
a fraction less than an average of one dollar and 
seventy cents ($1 70) apiece collected from each in- 
dividual. While now, in 1851, with a population | 
of 23,257,723, our average receipts are $53,132,- | 
608 42 per annum—being a fraction more than | 
two dollars and twenty-five cents ($2 25) apiece col- 
lected from each individual. 

In view of these facts, and tested by the plain- 
est principles of political economy, the practice of | 
ovr Government, in its system of taration, has 
been unwise, and its tendency is alike injurious to 
the interest of the people and dangerous to its own 
existence. And this, for reasons which are obvi- 
ous to every intelligent mind, and to which I shall | 
recur more particularly hereafter. 

But if, in the matter of receipls, as compared 
with population, we find cause of objection and 
complaint, from a similar comparison of expendi- 
tures that cause will derive more than threefold 
force, and become absolutely alarming. 

Fourthly. The course and amount of Expendi- 
fures are exhibited in the following table, [see 
able B, page 16,] also compiled from official 
“ocuments. Like the table of receipts, it con- 
denses the details of each year into the average of 
tach Administration, by dividing the aggregate of 
each by the length of its term. 
From this it is seen, that in Wasiieron’s | 
time, our average annual expenditures, exclusive 
of the amount of public debt paid off, were | 
$1,986,337 92; whereas now, (in 1851,) under || 
“Ir. Fillmore, they amount to 440,177,030 00!— | 
Showing an increase of about thirty-one per cent. 
per annum; or an aggregate increase of a fraction 
Over twenty hundred per cent., (or more than twenty- | 
JSold,) from 1789 to 1851! 


nstitute here the comparisons I suggested, and 
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we find that, while our territory has increased 
less than two hundred per cent., (or threefold,) 
our popilation less than six hundred per cent., (or 
sixfold,) and our re ceipts, large as they have been, 
a fraction more than eight hundred per cent., (or 
eightfold,) our expenditures have exceeded twenty 
hundred per cent., (or twentyfold.) 

[t does seem enormous, as I have shown, that 
not only the actual increase of taxes, is more than 


|; four times greater than that of territory, and more 


than one third greater than that of population, and 
in this latter relation increasing the rate which each 
individual has to pay, from one dollar and seventy- 
cents ($1 70) to two dollars and twenty-five cents 
($2 25.) But, here, in the matter- of expend- 
itures, we find the increase far greater in the 
general proportion, and further so still, pro rata, 
for each individual. Thusin Washington’s time. 
with a population of 3,929,827, the expenditure 
for administering the Government, was only 
$1,986,337, or at about fifty cents cost to each indi- 
vidual; whereas, now, under Mr. Fillmore, with a 
population of 23,257,723, the expenditures amount 
to $40,177,030, or at the cost of about one dollar 
and seventy cents ($1 70) to each individual, being 
an increase of three hundred and forty per cent. in 
the rale of expenditure from 1790 to IR51. 

It will be observed here, that while the increase 
of expenditures is now enormously out of propor- 
tion, whether compared with that of territory, 
population, or receipts, still the actual receipts are 
now, as in ]790, much greater than the actual ex- 
penditures. An examination of the tables A and 
B, already referred to, inthe Appendix, will explain 
this, without lessening the force of my charge, 
that these expenditures are excessive to a degree 
which must alarm every one who deems economy 
necessary or desirable in the Government. It will 
there be found that, while I have given in my re- 
marks, as expenditures, only the amounts expended 
in the current annual administration, there are large 
sums besides which are applied in part to the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of the national 
debt. ‘This debt is incurred in the form of public 


loans, and by the issue of Treasury notes, to | 


some amount in every Administration—except 
General Jackson’s, and only $25,606 22 in Mr. 
Jefferson’s; and the amounts received from it goto 
swell the receipts. During the last three Admin- 
istrations, receipts from this source have been 
considerable, and not far from equal. Thus, in 
Harrison and Tyler’s term, its annual average 
was $10,724,327 54; in Polk’s, it was $11,733,- 
974 81; and in Taylor‘and Fillmore’s it has been 
$10,878,233 00. 

IT have thus excluded the amount paid on the 
public debt as part of the expenditure, to avoid 
the even seeming injustice of charging one Admin- 
istration with an expenditure which was aliability 
incurred by another. I could not do so from any 
purpose to injure the present Administration, asa 
political opponent; for, it will be seen by the table 
(B) that, taking the total of expenditures, in- 
cluding the amount paid on the public debt, re- 
spectively, by Mr. Polk’s and the present Ad- 
ministration, the disparity between them, and 
against Mr. Pillmore,is greater than by excluding 
that amount, as to both. Thus, the expenditures, 
erclusive of public debt, are, for the annual average 
of Polk’s administration, $36,708,601 39, and for 
Fillmore’s $40,177,030 00; difference against Fill- 
more, $3,468,428 61. This is bad enough, con- 
sidering that Polk’s administration was engaged 
in a most expensive foreign war, and Fillmore’s 
has had no war. But, if I added the public debt, 
in each case, it would stand for Polk, $43;897,- 
916 51, and for Fillmore, $55,442,481; making 
a difference against Fillmore of $11,544,564 49, 
And lest any one shall complain that I make this 
difference too great, by charging (as will be seen 
in note, in table B) to Fillmore, the amount paid 
to Mexico, under the treaty of 1848, which has 
averaged three annual payments of $5,896,000 00 
each, I deduct that now; and yet the balance of 
difference against Fillmore, is $5,648,564,49. Thus, 
it is seen that, upon the most liberal estimate, 
the friends of this Administration can ask, Gen- 
eral Taylor and Mr. Fillmore have expended 
$5,896,000 more per annum, in administering this 
Government, in a time of profound ‘*‘ peace with 
all the world and the rest of mankind,’’ than James 
K. Polk required to conduct it through a three 
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years’ expensive foreign war, which he closed 
with the addition to our domain of five hundred 
and twenty-six thousand and seventy square miles 
of territory! Let this be borne in mind, as a 
great political fact, which cannot be controverted, 
which illusiretes the age in which it has occurred, 
and which marks the difference between a Dem- 
ocratic and Whig Administration of this Govern- 
ment! ae 

In view of the foregoing, I appeal to the Senate 
and the country, if I expressed any apprehension 
not warranted by the facts, when I said the ex- 
travagance of the Government, in the rapid in- 
crease of its moneyed expenditures, was alarming 
to every man who deems economy in its adminis- 
tration at all important, or its existence worth pre- 
serving? Passing over the intermediate periods, 
as immaterial for consideration at this point, we 
find that, within a period of sixty years, from the 
day of Wasmineron to the present time, while 
our territory has increased less than threefold, and 
our population less than sixfold; yet our taxes have 
increased eightfold, and our expenditures more than 
twentyfold ‘—that is, as $1,986,337 is to $40,- 
177,030. I speak now of last year—1851. The 
expenditures of this year ldo not know—the official 
records of them are not beforeus. ‘The estimate, 
however, is some $12,000,000 more than last year; 
and that would make it $52,000,000, at least, which 
the past warrants me In saying Is not, probably, 
greater than we shall, in due time, find the real sum 
to be. Extend the same ratio of increase into the 
future, and how long will the tax-payers be able to 
pay the demands of the Government, or how will 
the Government itself be able to bear such a burden 
as $104,000,000, in 1864, or $208,000,000 in 1876, 
&c.? Even those who suggest the increase of ter- 
ritory and population, as an excuse for increased 
expenditures, find the argument does not sustain 
them. The excess is too great. It falls byits 
own weight; and, along with it, fall the explana- 
tion and excuse. 

And yet, we aretold that the Government is 
now blessed with an economical, republican, and 
faithful Administration ! 

Mr. President, it isnot my duty, or my purpose, 
to point out how the President should act, or what 
he should do. 1 do know, however, what he ought 
not to do; that the sanctions of his official oath 
forbid him to do otherwise than execute the laws 
which Congress passes, and to withhold his hand 
from doing what Congress had a right to forbid, 
and did forbid him to do. And | assert that he 
has not only not executed the law on this subject, 
as passed by the last Congress, but he has usurped 
authority in the very face of a positive Congres- 
sional prohibition. Whether that act be right or 
wrong in itself, in regard to the public interests, is 
another question altogether, which | am not now 
discussing. But 1 submit to the Senateand tothe 
country, that if, because the President, at any time, 
may think Congress has not acted wisely, he may 
assume to himself the power of using the public 
money at his discretion, then the Constitution is 
a dead letter, and we are sitting here in mockery 
of its provisions, and to no useful, or even re- 
spectable purpose. In that case, we are playing 
a part here, and calling it legislation, which is in 
itself a miserable farce, and most expensive to the 
people. The Sonstitution makes us the guardians 


of the public Treasury, when it declares that ‘* no 


money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
The Executive has no authority to use the public 
money, until after Congress shall have appropriated 
it. To all that he is bound by an oath. Yet we 
are told by him, in the terms of this very bill, that 


he has used about three millions of this money, 


which was not appropriated—nay, worse than that, 
which although urgently demanded by him, Con- 
gress positively and emphatically refused to appro- 
priate ! That is the point. Whether Congress was 


| right or wrong—whether we acted wisely or,un- 


wisely in making that refusal, and imposing that 
prohibition upon the Executive, (which we had 
the unquestionable constitutional power te do,) is 
another question, not now in controversy. I ex- 


| pressly exc luded that in the beginning. Should it 


ever come up, | may have something to my upon 
it. For the present, | insist upon the single point 
I have here presented. Is it right, or can it ever 
be right for the President, when no public exi- 
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gency makes it indispensable, to use the publie 
money, or incur pecuniary liabilities for the Gov- 
ernment, without an appropriation, as the Consti- 
tution prescribes? Above all, can any Executive 
act be more culpable in itself, or more dangerous 
in its tendency, than to expend the public money, 
or create a public debt, in the face of a positive and 
deliberate and emphatic refusal of Congress? | 
answer, NO! And Id@esire that my answer shall 
go to the people, that they may decide whether it 
be the true and proper answer or not. 

I have assumed that, in theory and by analogy 
with other pursuits in the business of life, the ne- 
cessary expenses of administering our Government 
do not, and that our expenditures should not, keep 
pace, in their annual increase, with that of terri- 
tory or population. A few facts from the record 
will show in practice not only that an increase of 
territory does not necessarily cause an increase of 
expenditure, but that a very large acquisition of 
territory is compatible with, and has been actually 
accompanied by, a reduction instead of an increase 
of expenditure. ‘Thus,as we have seen from the 
administrative history of the Government to which 
I have referred, while the average annual expend- 
itures of General Washington were only $1,986,337, 
John Adams, his immediate successor ,increased them 
to $5,337,087; and Mr. Jefferson, who came next, 
reduced them to $5,137,598, making a reduction of 
some $200,000 per annum upon Mr. Adams’s ex- 
penditures. And yet,asI havealready shown, in 
the early part of his administration, Mr. Jefferson, 
by the treaty with France of the 30th April, 1803, 
acquired the vast territory then known as Louisi- 
ana, including Oregon, and containing five hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty - 
six square miles! This was done by purchase, 
for the sum of $11,250,000; the principal of 
which, although not payable for fifteen years, yet 
bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly, and amounting to $337,500 per 
annum. Thus, while acquiring this immense ter- 
ritory—more than two thirds as large as all our 
former possessions, and incurring, as a necessary 
expense, an actual increase of $337,500 perannum, 
he reduced the actual expenditures some $200,000. 


These two items together, running through his | 


long administration of eight years, show that, 
while his administration conferred advantages 
upon the country which were incalculable in value, 
and unexampled before or since in good results, it 
did so at a diminution, comparatively, of $537,500, 
and absolutely of $200,000 per annum of pecuni- 
ary expenditure! During this long period of eight 
years, it must be borne in mind, also, our popula- 
tion was rapidly increasing; and the best capa- 
bilities and energies of our whole system of 
Government were never more boldly or happily 
developed. And yet the whole of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, with territory and population both 
nearly doubled, not only averaged $200,000 less, 
per annum, than that of its predecessor of only four 
years, but its last year cost actually $1,000,000 
less than the last year of Adams! In view of this 
single instance alone, where increase of territory 
and population were accompanied by actual dimi- 
nulion of expenditure, what becomes of the pretext 
upon which the advocates and apologists of our 
present extravagance attempt to justify it? 

But this instance, though, perhaps, the most 
striking, is notthe only onein our history which 
sustains, by its recorded fucts, the position I have 
assumed. 

Our second acquisition of territory was that of 
Florida, by Mr. Monroe, in 1819. This, it is 
true, was comparatively a small addition; being 
only 59,268 square miles, But it was, in its results, 
in this respect, substantially the same as the first. 
For this territory, Mr. Monroe, under the treaty 
with Spain of February 22, 1819, paid, in the 
form of indemnifications to our own citizens for 
Spanish spoliations, some $5,000,000. Yet, we 
find that the expenditures of his Administration 
which, that year, (before the $5,000,000 were 
paid,) were $16,300,273, were reduced the next 
year to $13,134,530; still lower the next year, to 
$10,723,479; and lower still the next year, to 
$9,827,643. Thus showing that this acquisition, 
although it required partial military occupation, 
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tures—a reduction averaging nearly $2,000,000 | 
per annum! 

The annexation of Texas, our third acqui- 
siticn, was in March, 1845, at the close of Mr. 
Tyler’sadministration. By this, we added 325,520 
square miles to our territorial possessions. Mr. | 
Polk came into office and found this great ac- 
Under his Administra- 
tion, as is well known, this was not attended by 
any material increase of expenditures. This is 
seen in the fact that the expenditures of the last year 
of Mr. Tyler’s administration, (1844,) including 
the public debt, were $33,642,010; whereas those 
of Mr. Polk’s first year were only $29,968,206; 
the annual average of public debt incurred by Mr. 
Tyler being $10,724,327, and the amount paid b 
him $7,007,429; and thatincurred by Mr. Polk be- 


ing $11,733,974, and that paid by him $7,189,315. | 
The two Administrations being about equal in | 


these respects; and, striking the balance between 
them upon these averages, showing the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Polk, in its first year, to have re- 
duced the total expenditures of the Government 
$2,871,043, below those of the last year of Mr. 
Tyler’s. 


J am aware it has been said, and it may be ob- 


jected here, that the expenses of the war with 


Mexico are chargeable to the annexation of Texas. | 
Such a position, however, is wholly untenable, 


upon any principle of truth or fairness. No one 
can pretend to hold such a position except those 
who assume that, in annexing Texas, we violated 
both the national and moral law; and that ‘‘ the 


act of Mexico,”’ which the Congress solemnly de- 
clared to be the cause of war between the two | 


Will 


He who admits (and 


countries, was a righteous act on her part. 
any one now assume that? 


who will now deny?) that we had the political and | 
moral right to consummate the annexation of | 


Texas—then an independent Republic—and that, 
in repelling and punishing the hostile intrusion of 
Mexico upon our own soil, we performed a neces- 
sary and patriotic duty, must also admit that, 
although the war followed annexation, it was not | 
as a necessary or legitimate consequence. That 
war was the consequence of an unwarranted ag- 
gression, by a foreign nation, upon the lives and 
property of our people, which was forced upon 
us; and we could no more avoid such a conse- 
quence, in 1846, with Mexico, than we could, or 
did, in 1812, with Great Britain. Nor can the 
expenses of it be charged, with any more real 
propriety to the annexation of Texas, than could 
those of the war of 1812*be charged to the pur- | 
chase of Louisiana. Each of those acquisitions 

was followed by a war; but not as a consequence, | 
either necessary or legitimate. Each resulted from 

unwarranted aggressions upon the rights of our 


citizens, and the sacredness of our soil; and as, | 


in either case, we had done no wrong, so in 


neither is the duty we rightfully performed, justly | 
chargeable with the costof another’s wrong. The | 
expenses of 2 war with France or England, which | 
might have followed annexation, would have been || 


as fairly chargeable to that act, as are those of the 
war with Mexico, which did follow it. We had 
committed no aggression upon Mexico. Before 


| annexation, we were in the course of demanding | 
and receiving from her the payment of her ac- | 


knowledged indebtedness to our citizens, for spo- 


lations upon their property, and she seized upon | 
annexation as a pretext to violate her treaty obli- | 


| gations, and refuse to continue that payment. It 


was, doubtless, to give color to that pretext, and | 
cover her real purpose, that she blustered of war, || 


and ventured to invade a portion of our territory, 
which she deemed us unprepared todefend. Thus 
forced into a war, we pursued the wise and right- 


| ful policy of ‘carrying it into the enemy’s coun- 


| ture.’ 


try;’’ and there we continued it, until we obtained 
**indemnity for the past, and security for the fu- 
’ For this, we stand not only vindicated by 
the approval of our own people, but justified be- 
fore the world. 

And this brings me to the last and, perhaps, 


greatest extension of our territory. Under the 


treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we acquired Califor- 
nia, &c., amounting to 526,070 square miles, which, 
added to our former possessions in Oregon, give 


the establishment of a territorial government, || us all we desire, and full command, of the north 


and the payment of $5,000,000, was followed by 


a reduction, instead of an increase of expendi- || lieves annexati 


Pacific coast. This concession alone not only re- 


on from all charge of the war, but, 

















inthe estimation of all, fully compensates us (with 
out counting the gold of California) for all ti ~ 
penses of the war itself. ne 
From these facts, which are inco 
| the inference is obvious and conclusiy 
a Government, in the course of time, with increas. 
ing possessions and population, must in some de 
gree increase its expenditures, yet the ratio of the;, 
increase need not even equal that of territory a 
population. On the contrary, the largest ac via. 
tions of territory, with a rapidly-increasing “aad 
ulation, even during a period of eight veats z 
gether, may be, and, under proper administrations. 
have been, attended and followed by a consider. 
able reduction of expenditures. What, then. | rs. 
peat, becomes of the arzument of those who would 
explain and excuse an increase of expenditure - 
times beyond that of territory, and more than free 
times beyond that even of population, upon the 
_ ground that we have extended our territory and 
augmented our population? What are weto think 
of a course of policy which involves such an jn- 
crease of expenditures? And what are we to -. 
ticipate as the destiny of a Government which 
adopts or even ‘tolerates such a policy? And ¢s. 
pecially just now, what opinion shall we form of 
an Administration, and what shall be our course 
towards it, when we find it, in a time of profound 
peace, and not adding an acre to our territoria) 
possessions, yet going beyond any preceeding Ad. 
ministration In expenditure, increasing the already 
excessive ratio—going mad with extravagance? 
Is there no ground for complaint of mismanage. 
ment and mal-administration? Is there no ocea- 
sion for the alarm I have expressed for the welfare 
/and safety of our Government? Is there not 
good cause to demand that an Administration like 
the present, which has proved itself not merely 
incompetent, but extravagant, wasteful, and un- 
faithful to a degree that the public interests cannot 
be regarded as safe in its hands, shall be hurled 
from its place of power? 

It is a remarkable and significant fact in the 
history of our Government, that all our wars have 
occurred during Republican or Democratic Admin- 
istrations; and connected with, and in part proved 
by it, is the other and most important fact, that 
those have been the most economical Administrations 
of the Government—that is, they have invariably 
made their expenditures less than corresponding 
Federal or Whig Administrations. 

Thus, the war of 18]2 was the main cause of 

' the large expenditures of Mr. Madison’s adminis- 
tration. His whole administration (of erght years) 
averaged an annual expenditure of $18,085,618; of 
which,on account of the war, the Army and Navy 
consumed $15,829,127; leaving only $2,256,491 
for his civil administration, which was actually 
less, by $10,914 per annum, than Mr. Jefferson's 
very economical administration; which itself had 
just reduced the expenditures of the Federal ad- 
ministration of the elder Adams some $200,000 a 
year, and, at the same time, adding five hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 
six square miles to our territorial possessions. |n- 
| deed, even with preparations forthe war, which 
_ was for some time obviously inevitable, the aver- 
age expenditure of Mr. Madison’s first three years 
was nota million more than that of Mr. Jefferson's 
whole administration. And following Mr. Madi 
son, we find Mr. Monroe at once reducing the 
expenditures for the Army more than $7,000,000, 
_ for the Navy about $1,500,000, and the total more 
than $3,000,000 a year; although he paid off some 
$2,000,000 a year of the public debt more than the 
preceding Administration; and had, as a conse- 
quence of restored peace, to increase the expense 
of ‘* foreign intercourse ’’ nearly threefold. 
During the administration of General Washing: 
ton, the average expenditures for the Army ®! 
| Navy together, were $1,272,371 perannum. Jolin 
| Adams foliowed him, and during his short term, 
‘increased them up to $4,026,881, or more than 
‘threefold. But Mr. Jefferson, following him, re 
_ duced them down again to $2,870,195, or a Jittle 
|| more than half of those of Adams. And, as | have 
| before shown, while 4dams’s annual average for 
‘| all branches of the public service, was $5,337 1087, 
|, or nearly three times as much as Washington's; y¢' 
| Jefferson kept his average down actually $200, 
| (or, adding the interest he paid on the Louisiané 
purchase, $537,500) less than that of Jdams. 
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Madison’s expenditures, as we have seen, were || 


made large by the war; in his first three years | 
nav’ 5 - . - 
nefore the war) having expended less, even, than 


Jefferson. 

" Monroe’s came next, and were much less than 
his predecessor 8, though he purchased Florida, 
and was, necessarily, subjected to other extraor- 
dinary expenses. 

John Quincy Adams followed him; and, with 

no war, no acquisition of territory, no extraordi- 
nary expenses of Government, reduced the total 
expenditures only $400,000; at the same time in- 
creasing the expenditures for the Navy, about 
«500,000. 
* General Jackson followed next; and, although 
there were, during almost the whole of his long 
\dministration, troublesome and expensive Indian 
wars, and threatened hostilities with France, which 
required both the Navy and Army to be kept al- 
ways active, and ready for service; yet his aver- 
age increase of expenditure was only $5,599,615; 
two millions of which increase was for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions, Indian claims, 
&c.,made necessary by acts of Congress. And, by 
inspection of table B, in Appendix, it will be found 
that Jackson’s annual average of total expenditures 
(with all the difficulties, obstacles, and embarrass- 
ments opposed to him, by the United States Bank, 
then struggling with him for control of the Govern- 
ment) were only $3,634,532 more than Adams’s 
short and peaceful administration. 

Mr. Van Buren succeeded; and his administra- 
tion, as we all know, was one marked by a most 
expensive Indian war, and other extraordinary 
and unavoidable causes of expense. The Army 
and Navy alone, during his four years, averaged 
416,916,675; revolutionary and other pensions, 
were also increased $500,000; and the Indian De- 
partment required an increase of $2,000,000. Add- 
ed to these, our foreign relations, from causes 
not connected with his Administration, became 
expensive to an extraordinary degree; requiring 
an increase of $4,000,000 in his first year, and an 
average annual increase, during his whole term, of 
$1,418,654 over that of Jackson. These extraor- 
dinary, and necessary expenses, amounting to- 
gether to $18,835,329 deducted from his average 
expenditures for all branches of the service, which 
was $30,432,450, leaves but $11,597,121 for his 
ordinary expenditures, which will be found to be 
just $1,028,359 less than those of John Quincy 
Adams; and that, too, at a period twelve years | 
later, when our population had greatly increased, 
and our ordinary expenses might, also, have been 
expected to increase. 

Harrison and Tyler next came into power—or 
rather Tyler, as Harrison died at the end of a/ 
month, and before any policy had been adopted; | 
and what was capeead and intended under the 
dictation of Clay and the lead of Webster, to be an 

old-fashioned Federal or modern Whig administra- 
tion, became, in its essential character, and espe- 
cially in the score of expenditures, Republican or 
Democratic. Accordingly, we find that retrench- 
ment was begun and carried through every branch 
of the public service. The war having ceased, 
the expenditures for the Army and Navy were. 
reduced $4,875,868; and for foreign intercourse, 
&c., $1,665,258. And although $1,799,393 more 
were paid on the public debt than during the pre- 
ceding Administration, yet the average annual 
expenditures, on all accounts, were reduced 
$9,816,252. 

Mr. Polk came next; and during his first year, | 
(1845,) before the war begun, his expenditures 
were but $763,851 more than Tyler’s average, 
although he had to prepare for the war with Mex- | 
‘co, which was impending. Then came the war, | 
however, and with it extraordinary and unavoid- || 
able expenses. By retrenching in other branches, 
under the necessity of giving $13,579,428 to the || 
Army alone, these expenses were yet kept down | 
to about $27,000,000 during his second year. 
Even at the highest, which was in 1847, they 
never exceeded $56,000,000; and in 1848, the last 
of the war, they were brought down to less than 
$43,000,000; hisannual average for’the four years | 

eing only $36,708,601. Under the circumstances, 
peaged in an expensive foreign war, carried on | 
y land and water, in the enemy’s country, and | 
pe and embarrassed by an envious, unscrv- || 
Pulous, unpatriotic, party opposition at home, it || 


j}and results. 
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may, with perfect confidence, be claimed that no 
Government at any period has ever been more 
economically or faithfully administered than Mr. 
Polk’s; as certainly no Administration was ever 
more energetic, successful, or brilliant in its policy 
Its financial policy increased our 
revenues, at the same time that it reduced the 
rates, by equalizing the burdens, of taxation. Its 
foreign policy enlarged, strengthened, and liberal- 
ized, to our advantage, our commercial relations 
with othercountries. And its war policy, charac- 
terized by prudence and energy, never surpassed at 
any period of our history, gave us, in the best sense 
of the terms, ** indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.’’? For, without adding an annual 
average of more than $1,000,000 to our public debt, 
but securing full payment of our citizens’ claims 
for Mexican spoliations, it added an empire to our 
territorial possessions, measuring 526,070 square 
miles in extent, and spanning an ocean coast of 
1,000 miles; and of a pecuniary, commercial, and 
political value, which no arithmetician, or econo- 
mist of the present day can fully estimate. I shall 
not attempt the task. But this we all can esti- 
mate: The whole of it has cost us, in money, all 
told, only $165,730,404. And this includes the 
aggregate expenditures of the Government, in 
every branch of the service, and on all accounts, 
for four years, (including even the $15,896,000 
paid to Mexico, and the §3,000,000 assumed to 
our own citizens under the treaty of 1848.) This 
sum, divided by four, gives the annual average of 
Mr. Polk’s expenditures, including every item of 
expense, military and civil, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, for his whole term, at $41,432,601. This 
is the highest amount which the most exacting po- 
litical opponent can even pretend to charge against 
him. ‘The #ue amount, as I have before assumed, 
from the record, is $36,708,601—or some $5,000,- 
000 less. It is not three times as much as John 
Quincy Adams’s administration, from 1825 to 
1829; only twice as much as General Jackson’s, 


| from 1829 to 1837; only fifty per cent. more than 


Mr. Van Buren’s, from 1837 to 1841; and it is 
less—mark this—absolutely less, by $3,468,429 per 
annum, than that of the present administration of 
Mr. Fillmore! 

Mr. President, I do not make this statement at 
random, or without authority. I repeat it, and ap- 
peal to the record for its truth. Hereisthat record 
Pefore me. It discloses the facts that the expend- 
itures of Mr. Polk’s administration, expensive as 
we know it necessarily was, on account of the 
three years’ war with Mexico, and fruitful as we 
also know it was in the acquisition of territory, 
averaged, for its whole term of four years, only 
$36,708,601 per annum: whereas, Mr. Fillmore’s, 
in a time of profound peace, and without acquiring 
an acre of territory, have averaged, during its three 
years, $40,177,030 per annum—that is, $3,468,429 
more than Mr. Polk’s! These are remarkable 
facts; and to the country, when they are known, 
will, I doubt not, be astounding. Tomei they 
astonished me when, upon searching the records, 
for another and more general purpose, I found 
them to be as I have here set them down. Are 
they not of sufficient importance to arrest atten- 
tion, and command our serious thought?) Well, 
indeed, may the people, who have to pay the 
taxes to support this enormous extravagance, 
look to its causes and its consequences. 

In his first message, in December, 1849, General 
Taylor told us that we were *‘ at peace with all the 
world, and the rest of mankind.’’ And Mr. Fill- 
more, in his last message, in December, 1851, tells 


us “‘ our country is at peace with all the world.” | 


In assuming, then, that we are in a state of ner- 


| fect and profound peace, I do so upon the author- 


ity of the Administration itself. And it follows, 
as a consequence, which we all recognize, and can 
all appreciate, that we neither need, nor have, a 


| large military force in service, nor, necessarily, a 
| very expensive one. 
_ been materially increased, nor has it, necessarily, 


So, neither has our Navy 


required any increase of expenditure. Then, in 


our civil service, where has there been any need | 


for much increase of expenditure? 1 leave others 
to find out, for 1 have been unable to discover it. 
Yet, we do find the aggregate of expenditures not 
only not reduced, upon a restoration of peace, a 
disbanding of the army, &c., but enormously in- 
creased! How, and why, is this? I might be 


| itures of all preceding Administrations. [| 


| 


| Mr. Polk, that the friends of this Administration 
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satisfied to let the friends of the Administration 
explain and answer this, if they can; resuing, my- 
self, upon the simple statement of the fact, which 
they neither can norwilldeny. Butto help them, 
as far as I can, and to enable the country at large 
to understand something of this extraordinary state 
of public affairs, and form a judgment of the ad- 
ministrative competency and fidelity of a portion 
of their public servants, I will exhibit a few of the 
items which go to make up the great general fact | 
have stated. See, compare, and judge of them ! 

During Mr. Polk’s war administration, the ex- 
penditures for the civil list, foreign intercourse, &e., 
averaged only $6,175,532 per annum; whereas, 
during Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, for 
sMhilar purposes, we have had to pay $15,576,777; 
that is, nearly three times as much! 

During Mr. Polk’s war administration, the ex- 
penditures for our large army, on war service in 
a foreign country, averaged $23,053,600; whereas, 
during Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, with 
a mere skeleton of an army, we have had to pay 
for its mere support, $15,676,609 perannum! And 
this, without counting in the present year, which, 
as far as can be ascertained, will greatly exceed 
this large average. 

During Mr. Polk’s war administration, when 
the Navy was kept always ready, and the most of 
it actively engaged in sea service, and at the high- 
est necessary expense, its average expenditure 
was only $7,504,468; whereas, during the three 
years of Mr. Fillmore’s peace administration, with 
many of our ships neither needed nor engaged in 
active service, it has cost us $8,896,976 per annum; 
that is, $1,392,508 for peace more than for war! 

Thus, striking the balance under these three 
heads alone, we find that Mr. Fillmore’s three 
years ** peace with all the world’’ has cost us, in 
actual money, just $3,416,762 per annum more 
than Mr. Polk’s one year of peace and three years 
of war !—without counting the 526,070 square 
miles of territory, embracing 1,000 miles of sea- 
coast, acquired by the war. 

It may be attempted, but it cannot be truly said, 
that, although the current expenses of Mr. Polk’s 
administration were nominally less than Mr. Fill- 
more’s, yet he created large debts, which he did 
not pay, and which have now to be paid, and 
make up the enormous amount of Mr. Fillmore’s 
expenditures. A balance of accounts on this 
score, between the two Administrations, may vary 
the difference between them somewhat from the 
precise amounts at which I have stated it; but not 
so much as to change the general result which I 
assumed, nor break the force of my charge of 
enormous extravagance against the present Ad- 
ministration. 

To show that I am right in this, let us look at 
the items of that account: During Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, of four years, the annual average of 
the public debt created by him was $11,733,974; 
while the annual average amount of the same debt 
paid by him was $7,189,315; leaving an annual 
balance against him of $4,544,659—that 1s, an ag- 
gregate for hiswhole term of $17,508,782, or about 
the amount (including some $200,000 of inter- 
est) which has since been paid to Mexico, under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. But adding 
this whole amount to that already charged to his 
Administration, and it carries his annvai average 
up to $40,886,237; which is only $709,207 more 
than I have heretofore stated Mr. Fillmore’s to be. 

A similar statement for Mr. Fillmore’s adminis- 
tration shows that he has created for his three 
years an annual public debt of $10,878,233; while 
the annual average amount of the same debt paid 
by him has been $9,369,451, leaving an annual 
balance against him of $1,508,782—that is, count- 
ing his full term of four years, and in liberality to 
him assuming no more for this year than the aver- 
age of the other three, an aggregate of $6,035,128. 
This, added to his other expenditures, as in the 
case of Mr. Polk, carries Mr. Fi!lmore’s annual 
average up to $41,685,812, which still leaves him, 
upon a final balance of cash accounts, chargeable 
with expenditures $799,575 more than Mr. Polk! 

But this, it will be perceived, is not dealing fairly 
with Mr. Polk’s adusiatensashens, upon the rule 
adopted in estimating and con paring the expend- 
ave, 
in this particular estimate, done this unfairness to 
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should not have even a semblance of a pretext for 


complaint; and to show that even then the balance | 
was in his favoragaint Mr. Fillmore. Tostate the | 


account fairly, however, as in the cases of all the 
other Administrations, the whole public debt must 


be excluded, as well for Mr. Polk as for Mr. Fill- | 


more, and this leaves the difference as I originally 
and fairly stated it—that is, a balance against Mr. 
Fillmore of $3,468,429 per annum ! 

It is not my present purpose to pursue this sub- 
ject further, in detail, than J have already gone; 
for I feel that | have wearied the Senate, as I cer- 
tainly have exhausted my own strength. Nor 
was it my purpose or expectation, when I began 
this research into the financial history of our Goy- 
ernment, to make the! results I might develop, the 
means, or this the occasion, of special assault 
upon the present Administration. My purpose 
was a more general and important one, as, in a 
preceding part of my remarks, I have made man- 
ifest. 
our Government to increase its expenditures, at a 
rate which was fearful in its rapidity. My anti- 
cipations, alarming from even the superficial ex- 
amination I had before given to the subject, have, 


‘That purpose was to show the tendency of 


in the course of the investigation, been most pain- || 


fully realized—nay, greatly exceeded; for not only 
have I found, and disclosed to the Senate, in facts 
and figures, which cannot mislead, that this in- 
crease of expenditures is fearfully rapid, but must 
be absolutely ruinous in its consequences, consid- 
ered even in its financial aspect, unless speedily 
arrested. | have disclosed the important and 
significant facts, which no man can controvert, 
and which no patriotic statesman can disregard, 
that, while our territory has increased not quite 
threefold, and our population not quite sixfold, in 
the course of sixty years; yet, that, within that 
period, our taxes have increased more than eight- 
fold, and our expenditures, for ordinary current Ad- 
ministration, more than twentyfold! And that, at 
this rate of expenditure, (a hundred per cent. every 
period of twelve years,) it would amount, in 1864, 
to $104,000,000; in 1876, to $208,000,000; in 1888, 
to $416,000,000; and, by the close of the century, 
now not fifty years to come, to $832,000,000 ! 
The past, as | have presented it, is but the page 
of our official records, as it lies open for inspec- 
tion. The present is not only palpable to our 
eyes, but it is ringing in our ears, in the demands 
of a wasteful and remorseless Administration, 
which seems to expend the public money, but for 
an excuse to renew its cries for Mone! And 


all this points to a fulure, which is gaping at our | 


feet, and yearning to engulf us; and from which, 
because | would warn you away, or hold you back, 
I already hear myself called a demagogue, or some 
other name, even more opprobrious than that. Be 
it so. I have but told you the truth, and furnished 
the proof of it. I have acted from a sense of duty, 
so far, and have nothing to regret, save that | have 
found the evil of the times so great, and my abil- 
ity so poor to correct it. In the future, 1 shall 
‘** cry aloud, and spare not,” until the evil be 
corrected, or until it gathers strength enough to 
overwhelm us all in a common ruin. 


If the investigation into which my general pur- | 


poses have led me, has disclosed facts which con- 
demn the Administration of Mr. Fillmore, the 
fault is has, not mine. 
some special point to the application of those facts, 


If I have sought to give | 


as exemplifying the dangerous principles, and ex- | 

posing the ruinous policy of the Whig party, it has | 

all come about so ones and is so palpable to | 
e 


observation, that I must 
find in it, the political death-warrant of that party. 


blind indeed, not to | 


And I should be derelict in my duty if I did not | 


hold that death-warrant up, that all who run may 
read it. And, while I claim to be by no means 
sanguinary in my disposition, and am, in general, 
opposed to capital punishments, I must possess 
far more political good nature than any man should 
have, if, with such a warrant in my hand, I could 
forbear demanding, in the name of Democracy, 
that Millard Fillmore, and the Whig party, of which 
he has been the fit and favorite representative, and 
is the present true imbodiment, in all the misdeeds 
the record proves against him, be taken from their 
places of reas on the first Thursday of November 
ee and hung by the neck until they be politically 
dead: 


But, Mr. President, while I say all this, which 
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is the naked truth, of Millard Fillmore and his ad-| that of National Republican, and now known a 
ministration, and,in the name of Democracy, write} Whig, has always held this - a 


upon these walls that he and his partisans, having 
been ** weighed in the balance and found wanting,”’ 
shall be hurled from power; I would not be under- 
stood as alleging that, as a politician, Mr. Fillmore, 
bad as he is, has been particularly criminal, or that 
his misdeeds, numerous and outrageous as they 
have been, are peculiar to himself. I regard him 
as the representative of the Whig party, and his 
Administration as the practical exemplification of 
Whig principles. It 1s one of the fundamental 
— of that party, that as much money should 
ve collected from the people, in them for of taxes, 
as they can be made to pay; and that themoney,so 
collected, should be so expended as most to extend 
and strengthen the power and patronage of the 
Federal Executive. That party starting out, ori- 
ginally, under the name of Federal, next assuming 
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* Harrison lived only one month, and was succeeded by 
Tyler, whose administration was, in great part, especially 
towards its close, Democratic. 


t Taylor lived some sixteen months, and was succeeded 
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rinciple; and 
hasty, though accurate, glance have here hen 


its administrative career, whenever it has chanced 
to acquire power, from the beginning down to th 

present time, discloses the strongly-marked aa 
incontrovertible proof, that its administration a 
the Government has always been governed } tha 

principle. In the past, this has always bode * 
case; and,as a consequence—indeed as a necessary 
means of safety—the people have been compelled 
to drive this party from power, at the end of every 
four years, when they had been trusted with Z 
In the instance now before us, this bad princi ole 
has been most boldly avowed, and fearfully 
emplified. ‘To prove this, look to the course and 
results of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, as I have 
laid them before you. In all he has done, hoy,. 
ever—in his disregard and contempt of law—his 


the 
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by Fillmore, who is now President. Three years of this 
term—one of Taylor’s, and two of Fillmore’s—only are 1n- 
eluded in these estimates ; as the returns for 1852 can be 
made up, and certainly known “ry at the close of the 
year. These now given embrace all that are known. In 
ascertaining the average, therefore, the aggregate is divided 
by three. The average would be still larger, if returns for 
the whole term could be ascertained and divided by four. 


t The several blanks thus marked ({) result, in some in- 
stances, from defective returns. In other instances, from 
changes in the law; and, in some others, from causes 
which will be readily appreciated. Thus, during the last 
three Administrations, there have been no direct taxes 
levied; during the four last, no excess of postages OVeT 
Post Office expenditures ; during the last two, no connec: 
tion with the banks, &c.; and during General Jackson's 
whole term, there was no money raised on loans or Trea:- 
ury notes. 
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c << and glaring usurpation of power—his waste- | 
‘ond licentious extravagance—I repeat, he is 
the representative of his party—the embod- | 
Oe Whig principles; and his Administration 
“heen just whatany other Whig Administration 
vid have been—jast what italways will be, and 

— be, while Whiggery exists, and the people 

a it to remain in power. a. e 
To correct the evil of the times, then, of which 

complain; to arrest the tendency of the Gov- 

ment to consolidation; to reform the abuses and 
options of Executive power and patronage; to 

“veve the people from unequal and burdensome 

uxes; to restore the Administration to republican 

-anlicity, purity, and economy; and thus give to | 

gstitutions the firm foundation, perpetuity, | 

~ J beneficence which our heaven-inspired fathers | 

f the Revolution designed they should have; we 

oust make war upon the principle I have named, 

ys the root of the evil, and strike down the pro- 
scors of that principle wherever we may find 


fogs 
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or 


wm] 
ri 


“Mr. Fillmore is now the standard-bearer of 
mat fag which bears that principle as its motto. 
ike now at him. And when he falls, whether 

our blows, or from his own inherent weakness; 
and another arm, whether civil or military, seeks 
»» mise the same flag, as surely another will; then 
wrike still, and fast, and hard, at that flag and that 
om, until they both go down, as go down they 
wet. as they have ever gone down, before the | 
mnited blows of the Democracy. Such has been 
the experience, of our fathers. Such shall be our 
experience; such the good fortune of our country, 
if we be but true to her interest and her honor. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. SUTHERLAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hissarp in the chair)— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: [ regard the bill now before the | 
committee, commonly called the ‘* homestead bill,’’ 
as by far the most important measure that has 
been brought forward at this session, whether you 
look at it asa question of constitutional power, 

‘as a question of public policy. It is this bill, 
and this bill only, which I intend now to discuss, 
referring only to the other land measures of this 
session when necessary to do so, to present more 
fully my objections to it. 

[am opposed to the ‘* homestead bill’’ for rea- | 
sons, some of which appear on the face of the bill; 
and others of which do not appear on the face of 
the bill. I shall first state the objections which I 
say appear on the face of the bill; and next the 
objections which arise and derive their force (if | 
they have any) from other measures of the Gov- | 
ernment past or proposed, and from other consid- 

erations not appearing on the face of the bill. 

OWECTIONS TO THE HOMESTEAD BILL APPEARING 

ON ITS FACE. 
|. The title is wrohg. It is entitled ‘* A bill to | 

‘encourageagriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 

‘all other branches of industry, by granting to every | 

‘man who is the head of a family and a citizen of | 

‘the United States a homestead of one hundred 

‘and sixty acres of land out of the public domain, 

ipon condition of occupancy and cultivation of 

‘te same for the period herein specified.’’ The 
propriety of the title of an act of Congress ought 
0 appear from the act itself, and not from facts or 
considerations which do not appear on the face of 
‘ne act, though such facts and considerations may 
a and necessary to show the policy of the || 

\t does not appear from this bill that it is ‘a bill || 
‘0 encourage agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
‘actures, and all other branches of industry.’ It | 
does appear from the bill that it is a bill to dispose || 
of the public lands, by granting them in certain || 
jvantities to a certain class of persons: to heads of | 
eae having no land, or having less than five 
hundred dollars of pape property. How does | 
‘ appear from the bill that it is ‘“ a bill to encour- 
“s® agriculture, commerce, and manufactures,” | 
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&c.? Cannot a man worth $500, or owning land, 
cultivate as well, and raise as much grain on one 
hundred and sixty acres of land as a man worth 
but $5 or $499, or owning no land? Is giving land 
toa man encouraging agriculture, manufactures, 
&c., any more than selling it to him? 

Is either selling or giving land on condition of 
cultivation encouraging manufactures ? 

Are the provisions in restraint of alienation; to 
enforce a continuous residence on the one hun- 
dred and sixty acres for five years; and exempt- 
ing the one hundred and sixty acres forever from 
all liability in any event to the payment or satis- 
faction of any debt, to encourage agriculture, &c. ? 

All capital is employed either in *‘ agriculture, 


commerce, manufactures, or in other branches of 


industry.’’ This bill gives additional capital, ad- 
ditional land, to be employed in agriculture—it 
does not give additional labor. It does not pro- 
pose to encourage even agriculture, by increasing 
or extending the knowledge of it, as a science, or 
an art; or by holding out rewards or premiums for 
the most successful and profitable culture, for the 
greatest product from a given amount of labor and 
of land, for the best and most profitable use of the 
capital; or in any other way than by giving the 
land, on condition that it be cultivated;—how cul- 
tivated, or whether well or badly cultivated makes 
no difference; the grantee is in either case entitled 
to the one hundred and sixty acres of land. 

This bill, then, cannot encourage even agricul- 
ture in any other way than by causing an addi- 
tional number of acres of land to be cultivated, or 
by causing an additional number of persons to be- 
come farmers: in other words, this bill is called 
‘*A bill to encourage agriculture,’’ &¢., because it 
is said its effects will be to increase agriculture by 
increasing the gross amount of the agricultural 
products of the United States, the number of acres 
of land to be cultivated, and the number of culti- 
vators—that is, by causing additional capital and 
persons to be employed in that branch of indus- 
try. Now, it may very well be that this addi- 
tional capital, given as a bonus by the Government, 
may discourage agriculture. Suppose Congress 
should pass a law by which every citizen worth 
less than $500 was to be supplied, at the expense 
of the public Treasury, with leather to the value 
of $200, on condition that he or she should become 
a shoe or boot-maker, and personally work such 
stock of leather up into boots or shoes, would such 
a law encourage the ** branch of industry’’ of boot 
and shoe-making? Would it not discourage that 
‘* branch of industry”’ by driving a portion of those 
already employed in it to other employments, and 


| by preventing others from entering into it? 


[t is the profit on the capital employed, and not 
the amount of that capital, that the farmer looks 
to. Any act or measure of the Government which 
would increase the profit of the agriculturist, either 
by lessening the cost of production, or by increas- 
ing the product with a given amount of labor and 
of land, would be an encouragement to agricul- 
ture; but is it not strange, that a bill which offers 
a bonus to the mechanic and manufacturer to quit 
his calling and engage in agriculture, and thus be- 
come a producer instead of a consumer, should be 
called a bill to encourage agriculture, especially 
when you take into view the fact, that the market 
for nearly the whole of our agricultural products 
is a home market, and that it has been, and is yet 
thought to be, the policy of the Government to 
create and increase that home market by pro- 


tecting our manufactures against foreign compe- | 


tition ? 

But this bill is entitled ‘* A bill to encourage 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
other branches of industry,”’ &c. It is to be a wni- 
versal panacea, and it is to shed its beneficent favors 
on all, by confining its bounty to the few—to the 


‘¢ heads of families,’? who have no land and are | 


not worth $500. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard of charity, 
like mercy, being ‘‘ twice blessed,’’ of its ‘* bless- 
ing him thas gives and him that receives;’’ but this 
charity is an improvement; it is charity which is 
to be three times Eieseed—ie is to bless not only the 
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Government that gives; not only the few that are | 
to receive; but it is to bless those whose property | 


is taken and given away by the Government, 
without any compensation; and who, by the act 


| of charity itself, are not only expressly excluded 


| 
} 
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from its benefits, but are to be positively injured 
by it. But what is there on the face of this bill to 
show, that itis intended to benefit ** manufactures, 
and all other branches of industry?”’ It brings 
no additional labor to the country, for foreigners 
are carefully excluded from the benefit of its oper- 
ation. It creates no additional capital—it merely 
changes the owner. It takes the property of all 
of the citizens of the United States, and gives it 
to a few of them exclusively. True it does this 
on condition of settlement and cultivation; but 
those who are to settle on, and cultivate the land 
under the act, are to be full-crown men and wo- 
men, ** heads of families.’’ They are not created 
by the act; they are not to come from the heads 
of the statesmen who originated this measure, or 
of the lecislators who may pass it, however wise, 
as Minerva is said to have come from the head of 
Jupiter ‘all armed and grown.’’ Where, then, 
are these settlers to come from, unless they come 
from the work-shops and manufactories of ** other 
branches of industry,’ and from the farms of 
those now engaged in agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not say, if we had 
a limited territory with a surplus of population; if 
there was an abundance of labor instead ofa 
scarcity; if labor was here, waiting, looking for 
employment, instead of demanding its own terms; 
if the price of labor was not increasing, while the 
price of the products of labor are diminishing; 
if, in consequence of this high price of labor, 
** manufactures and other branches of industry”’ 
did not claim protection against foreign competi- 
tion; and if it had not been the past policy of the 
Government, and it was not thought now to be 
the present and future policy of the Government, 
to afford that protection, at least incidentally, by 
taxing through a system of duties on foreign im- 
portations the consumer for the benefitof the man- 
ufacturer, and thus indirectly compelling the con- 
sumer to pay a portion of the wages paid by the 
manufacturer; if these ‘* manufactures and other 
branches of industry”’ thus protected. had not 
been, were not now, and were not likely to be, 
almost the enly markets for the products of our 
agricultural labor; whatever might be thought or 
said of the constitulionality and policy of this bill, 
yet I would not say that its title was wholly in- 
consistent with its provisions. But, in the present 
condition of things, and in view of the immense 
number of acres of unimproved land, compara- 
tively near market, owned by individuals, compa- 
nies, corporations, and States, now waiting for 
sale, settlement, and cultivation, and to bring about 
the sale, settlement, and cultivation of which, an 
immense capital has been invested in railroads and 
other internal improvements; I do say, that to call 
this bill (by which the Government, forthe supposed 
benefit of the laborer and the landless, does noth- 
ing more nor less than offer a bonus to the laborer 
and landless to leave the manufactories, work-shops 
and farms in the old States, and settle on the pub- 
lic domain in the new States) ** a bill to encourage 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all other 
branches of industry,” is a gross perversion of 
truth—that its title is wholly inconsistent with its 
real intent, object, and provisions. 

Evert admitting that the bill may remotely and 
indirectly ** encourage agriculture,”’ &c.; that the 
public welfare may be remotely and indirectly 

romoted by the additional number of acres of 
feed brought into cultivation, by the additional 
number of persons brought from other employ- 
ments and made farmers by the bill; yet such pub- 
lic benefit is most clearly hens the bill itself, but 
an incident to its main object and purpose. What 
is this main object and purpose? Most clearly to 
benefit the ‘* heads of families,’’ who have no land 
and are not worth $500. All parts and provisions 
of the bill, including the title, appear to be con- 
sistent with this view of it, and with no other. 
How can it encourage all branches of industry, 
except by giving capital to those who had no 


| land, or less than $500 before? The first section, 


which confines this bounty to the ** man or wid- 
‘ow who is the head of a lunity, and a citizen of 
‘the United States on the first day of January, 
* 1852, and who has not disposed of his or her 
‘land for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of 
‘the provisions of this act;’’ the clause in the 
second section requiring the applicant for the 


| benefit of the act, to make an affidavit, “ that 
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‘he or she does not intend to settle on said 
‘Jand to sell the same on speculation, but in good 
‘ faith to appropriate it to his or her own exclusive 
‘use and benefit;’’ the clause or provision in the 
same section, and in the fifth section, which, in 
substance, make ita condition of the grant that 
the beneficiary of the act and of the Government 
shall reside on the land for five years, and shall 
not alienate the same, or any part thereof; and 
that the land shall be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment if he or she abandons the land for more than 
six months at any one time; the provision in the 
fifth section, that the land acquired under the act 
‘«shall in no event become liable to the satisfac- 
tion or payment of any debt,’’ contracted before 
or afler the issuing of the patent; the fact, that, by 
the act, all foreigners, except such as shall be res- 
idents of one of the States or Territories at the 
time of the »passage of the act, are carefully ex- 
cluded from its benefits,—would each and all of 
them appear to be consistent with no other view 
of this most extraordinary act of pretended public 


policy, than that, by it, the land is given as a | 


charity.to the ‘‘heads of families,’’ having no land, 
and having less than $500 of property, because 
they have no land, and because they are not worth 
$500. 

Some of the provisions of the act above referred 
to, particularly those in restraint of alienation 
and exempting the land from liability to debt, ap- 
pear to look further even than to the present 
charity of the gift itself. These provisions would 
seem to be intended to take care of the future good 
and welfare of the settler and of his descendants, 
either upon the ground that they will not have 
judgment and discretion enough to take care of 
themselves, or upon the ground of justice, that he 
who makes a gift has a right, by way of satisfac- 
tion or consideration, to Ue the gift up with use- 
less restrictions. 

I have called this act an act of pretended public 
policy. I repeatit. I say that from the bill itself, 
on the very face of the bill, it appears that the 
allegation, that it is a bill to promote the public 
welfare is a mere pretense. For without stopping 
now to show more particularly, that most, if not 
all of the provisions of the bill before referred to, 
are wholly inconsistent with any view of it as an 
act of public policy, | ask, why are foreigners ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the act?) Any one can 


see that every able-bodied foreigner that might be || 
induced to come and make his home among us, | 


would be a clear gain to the wealth and power of 
the whole country; and whatever political reasons 

might be urged against such a policy, yet it must 

be admitted, that any act which tended to induce 

such immigration, would so far plausibly present 

itself as an act of public policy; as an act intended 

to promote the public welfare. If the public wel- 

fare is to be promoted by adding, in this sudden 

and extraordinary way, to the total number of 
acres of land now cultivated, and thus adding to 

the total of the agricultural products of the coun- 

try; it should be done by adding to the labor of 
the whole country, and not by taking the labor | 
which we now have employed in agriculture, | 
manufactures, and other branches of industry in | 
the old States, and transferring it, by an act of | 
Congress, to the new lands of the West. 

Even that provision of this bill which prevents 
the beneficiary of the bill from entering on, and | 
cultivating under the bill, more than one quarter | 
section, shows that the object of the bill is not the 
public welfare; for if the object of the bill is to | 
promote the public welfare by causing additional 
land to be cultivated, then the more land this re- 
cipient of the bounty of the Government cultivates, 
the better, and the sooner he sells one quarter sec- 
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W hat is it called by the newspapers, by the whole 
country, by the members of this House, by Sen- 
ators in the other end of the Capitol, by every- 
body, everywhere, except by you, sir, when you 
take the chair? The ‘* homestead bill,’’ the ‘‘ free 
farm bill.”” Who thinks of calling it ‘a bill to 
encourage agriculture,”’ &c., except you, sir, as 
chairman of this committee, when compelled by 
the rules of the House to cail it by the name it in 
fact has upon the record. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only is the title of this 


bill wrong, but, as it is now, it has a wrong pater- | 


nity. As introduced by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jounson,] it was free from some of 
its most objectionable features. 


comes from the Committee on Agriculture. It was 
referred to and comes from the wrong committee. 
It has little, if anything, to do with agriculture. 
It is a bill to dispose of the public lands, and 


‘should have been referred to and come from the 


Committee on Public Lands. Now, Mr. Chair- | 
man, these objections to the title and to the origin 
of the amendments are not merely technical. 
Sometimes it is of great importance to detect a | 
misnomer and a factitious origin. I believe the | 
title of this bill, and the fact that it came before the 
House from the Committee on Agriculture, has 
had a tendency to divert the public mind from its 
real object and effect. This title and peculiar 


| reference would appear to have been given to it 


| 


| pub i 
| given by the people in the Constitution. 


| $500, or having land, has as much right and | 
|| interest in the public domain as C D, who is not | 
worth $500, or who has no land—A B, worth | 


| 


tion, which he has improved, to another settler, || 


who has the misfortune to be worth $501, or own 


a small farm in Connecticut, left him by an indus- | 


trious and economical father, and takes another 


quarter section, and improves that also, the better. | 
What is this bill, then, Mr. Chairman? What | 


ought it to be called? What ought to be its 
title? Itis in fact a bill to grant to every man or 
widow in the United States, who is the head of a 


on certain conditions, for his or her benefit, and thus 
more nearly equalize the distribution of property. It 
should be so entitled—it should be so called. | 








who has land, on the same terms and conditions; 
family, and has no land, and is not worth $500, | 
one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain, | 


| or right in the public domain. 


| $500, or having. land, has as much right to one 


with a view similar to that with which the apoth- 
ecary coats his pills with sugar, viz: To conceal 
the nauseous compound within, to make them go 
down easily. I intend to rub off this sugar-coat 
still more, before we are called upon to swallow 
this pill, and to show the agrarianism, and the 
attack upon property concealed within. 

Il. The second objection which I take to this bill, | 
Mr. Chairman, as appearing on its face, is, that | 
it is unconstitutional. I do not now raise, or in- 
tend to discuss the question, whether, under that 
clause of the Constitution giving Congress the 
power ‘* to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,’’ Con- 


gress has, or has not power to make the grants || 


for railroads, or to dispose of the public lands by 
the various other measures, and for various other 
purposes, brought forward at this session of Con- 
gress; but I say, admitting now, for the sake of 
the argument, that, under this clause of the Con- | 
stitution, Congress having the absolute power of | 
disposition; the purpose for which it is exercised, | 
and the mode and manner of exercising it, is just 

as much a question of public policy, the exercise | 
of it just as much a matter of discretion, as the 
exercise of any other power expressly given to 
Congress by the Constitution; yet, lL say, that this | 
biil is unconstitutional on its very face—my argu- 


ment is this: i] 


The public domain of the United States belongs 
to the people of the United States, not to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The title, the fee, 
the property, is in the people of the United States, 
and notin the Government of the United States; 
it is in the people of the United States, as citizens 
of the United States, and notas citizens of the sev- 
eral States—the States, as States have no title to, | 
The Government | 
of the United States simply acts as the agent of 
the peewee of the United States, in disposing of the 

ic lands, under and in*virtue of the power 


i 


B, a citizen of the United States, worth | 


hundred and sixty acres of the public domain as | 
C D, who is not worth $500, and has no land; | 
yet this bill gives one hundred and sixty acres of 
that domain to C D, worth less than $500, and 
having no land, on certain terms and conditions, | 
and does not give one hundred and sixty acres of 

the same domain to A B, who is worth $500, or 


or rather, the bill excludes A B, because he is 
worth $500, or has land, from the benefit or 
bounty granted, to C D, because he is not worth 
$500, and has no land. The bill not only under- 
takes to convey to C D the right and interest 


It was referred | 
to, and as itis now, with its so-called amendments, | 


| he is worth $500. 


|| in any a 


1] ae 


|| operation of any la 
|| itself, it will not 
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_which A Bhas in the one hundred ang, 
| acres, without any compensation to A ~ sixty 
pressly prohibits A B from taking and _ ex. 
other one hundred and sixty acres oy th Olding 


terms and conditions, by way of compennen™ 
This is plainly and unequivocally an infraction; 
. ACUON of 


the rights of property, and of the Principles .7 
justice. Even if it were a question of public . 
Icy, and nota question of constitutionalit a sa 
Is no room to raise a question of public jn a 
| The policy of the bill is, if any, to have th he 
settled and cultivated. It is the cultivatio, _ 
adds wealth to the nation; but it is absurd - 
repugnant to reason to suppose, thata man Ww = 
$500 or over, cannot cultivate one hundred — 
| sixty acres of land, as well, and raise as _ 
wheat on it, as a man worth less than 4500 —_ 
Now I do not know, nor do I say, that ¢ 
any express provision in the Const 
Congress shall not take the proper 
without his consent and without eo 
and give itto C D; or any prov 
_ terms prohibits Congress from pas 
| ing rights and privileges to citizens worth Jess th, 
| $900, and expressly prohibiting the same ike 
_and privileges to citizens worth $500 or outa 
law giving the public property to C D : 
is not worth $500, and refusing it toA 


| 


that there is 
itution, tha 
ly of A B 
; IM Pensation, 
Ision which jp 
sing a law oiy. 


ean he 
becai 
t Nor do I find anything aes 
, Constitution, which in words prohibits Congresg 
| from abolishing all penalties for crimes avaing 
property committed within its jurisdiction; or from 
granting C D one hundred and sixty acres of 
| the public lands, on condition that he should men 
der A B, or steal his property, or take it by force 
' or abduct him out of the country, or commit san 
| other crime or misdemeanor against or upon the 
| person or property of A B. Yet all will admit 
| that such acts of Congress would not only violate 
_ every principle of justice, but would be plain in. 
fractions of the Constitution. Why? Because 
| the very first sentence of that Constitution, the pre. 
| amble, proclaims that it was ordained and esiab- 
| lished by the people of the United States, « in 


| ‘order to form a more perfect union, establish jus. 


| ‘tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
“common defense, promote the general welfare, 
‘and to secure the blessings of liberty’’ to themselves 
| and to their posterity. The security and protection 
| of the rights of property are involved in any idea 
| of justice. Itis clear that Congress would not 
| have power to dispose of the public lands in any 
| way or for any purpose prohibited by the Consti- 


| tution; for the purpose, for instance, of encourage- 


|| ing or supporting any particular church or denom- 


ination of Christians. Is it not equally clear that 
| Congress has no power to dispose of these lands 
, or for any purpose inconsistent with 
| the very object with which the Government was 
| organized and that Constitution framed, as de 
| clared by the Constitution itself? I} submit, there- 
| fore, Mr. Chairman, (without reference to the 
| declaration of certain rights of the citizen taken 
from Magna Charta and not origin- 
_ ally in the Constitution, but subsequently adopted 
| by way of amendment,) that any infraction ofthe 
| rights of property, by unequal and partial laws,'s 
as plainly unconstitutional, as if such laws had 
been expressly prohibited by the Constitution; 
| and that when such appears to be the intent ané 
from the record, from the act 
© to say that the motive, or 
| policy, or intent in passing the act, ‘ dehors the 
record,”’ is good or just—the constitutionality 0 
the act is to be determined by the intent and oper- 
ation of the act, as they appear from the act itself. 
So, however bad or impolitic or even corrup! the 
intent with which an act may in fact have been 
passed, yet if, in fact, from the act itself, it appears 
that Congress had power to pass it, such impolicy 
or corruption would not affect the constitutionality 
of the act. An abuse of discretion under a power 
does not destroy the power, but an act done under® 
power, which, on its face, is not authorized by the 
power, or which is inconsistent with the —, 
for which the power was given as ma rom the 
power itself, is void, however good the motive 0! 
the act. ' 

In addition to what has been said in relation © 
the constitutionality of this bill, I would say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I question the power of Congres* 
under the clause of the Constitution giving Co 
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gress (Lue ° . . 
geo and regulations respecting, the territory 


or other property belonging to the United States,” 
., dispose of that territory on the conditions upon 
“hich the land 1s granted to actual settlers by this 
ve particularly the condition that the land so 
ae «shall in no event become liable to the 
payment OF satisfaction of any debt. 
‘Congress has power to dispose of the public 
lands; but where does it get the power to grant or 
jisnose of it in fee upon condition—upon condi- 
ion or conditions which may not interfere with 
Sate policy at the time of the grant, but which, 
nevertheless, are to be performed or observed by 
the settler, as a citizen of the State in which the land 
keg ? When Congress grants the land in fee, the 
land leaves the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and passes under the jurisdiction of the State in 
which the land lies. ‘The rules and regulations of 
veal estate; the mode and manner in which it shall 
be acquired, held, alienated, inherited, or devised; 
to what extent its alienation or exemption from 
ability to debt may be restrained or enforced by 
ndition or by contract; to what extent and for 
what reasons the citizen who parts with all his 
estate and interest in land, retaining neither a rent 
or a reversion, Shall be permitted by condition to 
restrain or control the grantee, his heirs or assigns, 
as to the use, occupation, management, or dispo- 
sition of the land granted; all these, and almost an 
infinite variety of other questions relating to real 
estate, Which have been mostly answered by the 
common law and by the statutes of the several 
States, are all questions exclusively within the 
State jurisdictions; and if not already settled by 
the laws of the State where the land lies, as 
questions of public policy are to be settled by laws 
to be passed by the State, and not by the conditions 
upon which theCongress of the United States sees 
fttogrant the land. It is clear that Congress 
would have no right or power to grant the land 
upon condition that the grantee should do, or ab- 
stain from doing, any act or thing prohibited or 
required by the laws of the State in which the 
land lies, or upon any condition the observance of 
which would interfere in any way with State 
policy as declared by law—as, for instance, on con- 
dition that the land granted should descend only 
to the heirs male of the grantee, or on the condi- 
tion that the grantee, or his heirs, never should 
alien the land to any one; for I presume there is 
not a State in the Union in which the last of these 
conditions would not be void, as contrary to the 
common law adopted by the State, or to a statute 
of the State defining and prohibiting perpetuities; 
and in New York, and probably most of the other 
States, the first would be void as contrary to a 
statute abolishing and prohibiting entails. 


One of the conditions on which the land is | 


granted by this bill, viz: that the land ‘* shall in 
no event become liable to the payment or satisfac- 
tion of any debt,’? would have been void at com- 
mon law, and would, | think, be void nowin a 
grant by a citizen in any State of the Union. I 
submit, therefore, that this condilion is clearly 
void. But what right or power has Congress to 
grant the land on condition that it shall not be 
alienated for five years, or that it shall not be 
abandoned for six months, or other like condition 
or conditions, which, though they may not be then 
contrary to any law of the State in which the land 
lies, are yet to bind a citizen of that State, and to 
bind land exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
that State? What right has the General Govern- 
ment, under this general power of disposition, to 
erect itself into a great landlord and grant the pub- 
lic territory on these conditions, or on other con- 
ditions, which may not be contrary to any express 
‘aw of the State now, or when the settler enters, 
yet may become so afterwards from a change of 
the policy and laws of the State? 

This bill excludes from its benefits all foreign- 
ers who come here after its passage. Probably in 
most of the States aliens are not now permitted by 
* general law to hold real estate. Suppose one of 
the conditions on which the land is granted to the 
settler by this bill to be, that he, his heirs, or 
sssigns, should never sell or convey the one hun- 


red and sixty acres to an alien. AB, a settler, | 
fnters, occupies for five years, and then takes his | 





! 





The Homestead Bill—Mr. Sutherland. : 


. aa i . c | 
«« power to dispose of, and make all need- || to hold real estate; afterwards the State changes 


its policy, and by a general law permits all aliens 
to take and hold real estate, is the condition any 
longer binding on A B? If you say it is, then 


| you permit the General Government to control the 


State policy by the condition. If you say it is 
not, then I say the Government had no power in 
the first instance to annex the condition; because 
if it had, the condition must continue to prevail 
rather than the State policy. 

If the Government has power to restrain by 
condition the alienation for five years, it has for 
twenty-five; if it has power to restrain the alien- 
ation for any particular period, it has the same 
power to restrain it to particular persons, or classes 
of persons; if it has power to restrain the alien- 
ation at all, it has the same power by condition to 
direct the mode or manner of alienation, orf cul- 
tivation; if it has power to annex one condition to 
the grant because such condition is not at the time 
contrary to the laws of the State in which the land 
granted lies, orin other words, because it would be 
good in a:grant by a private citizen of that State, 
then it has a right to annex a hundred other con- 
ditions for the same reason, and it might thus tie 
up by condition one haif the lands in the State, 
and for a breach of any one, years after the land 
had been settled and cultivated, might reénter and 
resume the possession of the land. 

The settler, I think, gets his title under the act, 

on his making the affidavit and entering, and not 
under the patent to be issued to him at the expi- 
ration of five years from his entry. If the settler 
makes the affidavit, enters, and fulfills the condi- 
tion of continuous occupation and cultivation fur 
five years, his title is perfect without the affidavit 
of the two witnesses and the patent, specified in 
the latter part of the second section. If, in fact, 
the settler performs the conditions of settlement, 
occupation, and cultivation for five years, and at 
the expiration of five years, has not alienated the 
land, his title is perfect, and no power on earth 
can remove him, or take away the land, though 
the patent never be issued to him. The patent, 
it is true, would be conclusive evidence of his 
performance of these conditions; but it is not his 
titie—the act is his title, and not the patent. What 
is this act, then, in its legal effect and operation? 
Is not the act itself, in effect, a grant in fee to the 
settler, on certain terms and conditions? If these 
conditions are not fulfilled, the land and the estate 
of the settler are forfeited to the United States. 
dy the fifth section, if ‘* it shall be proven by two 
‘or more respectable witnesses upon oath to the 
‘satisfaction of the register of the Land Office, 
‘that the person having filed such affidavit, shall 
‘have actually changed his or her residence, or 
‘abandoned the said entry for more than six 
‘months at any one time, then, and in that event, 
‘the land so entered shall revert back to the Gov- 
‘ernment,’ &c. How can the land revert back, 
if it had never been granted to the settler? 

Now, take the conditions upon which the one 
hundred and sixty acres are granted to the settler 
by this bill, to wit: that of continuous occupation 
by the settler, personally, for five years; that it shal! 
not be alienated during the five years that he or 
she shall not change his or her residence, or aban- 
don the land for more than six months at any one 
time during the five years; and thatthe land ** shall 
in no event become liable to the satisfaction or 
payment of any debt.”” For whose benefit are these 
conditions and restrictions intended? If really in- 
tended, or if in factthey will be for the benefitof any 
one, it must be either for the benefit of the settler, 
or of the State in which the one hundred and sixty 
acres lie, or of the United States as a landholder. 
You cannot say they are intended, or will be, for 
the benefit of the United States otherwise than as a 
landholder, because such benefit is necessarily in- 
cluded in the benefit to the State, if any,and such 
benefit to the United States other than as a land- 
holder, can be nothing more than the indirect ben- 
efit which all the States receive from whatever 
benefits any one of them. 


Now, I have endeavored to show, from the bill | 


itself, that the one hundred and sixty acres are 
granted byeit for the benefit of the setiler, and not 
for the benefit of the United States, or of the State; 
that they are given to him as a charity—to raise 
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patent for one hundred and sixty acres, under the || him up in the world, and to equalize his condition | 


act, ina State which ther? does not permit aliens || more nearly with those having more property. If, || 
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from what has been said, and from the bill itself, 
it is not now perfectly clear that this ts the object 
of the bill, any doubts will be removed by a brief 
reference to the grounds upon which this measure 
has been brought forward and advocated. 

Who ask for it? Who demand it? Certain as- 
sociations, called ‘* Industrial Congresses—ofl- 
springs of the German school of socialism, and of 
the American school of ** higher law’’ transcend- 
entalism—partly political, partly agrarian. Upon 
what ground do they ask for it? Upon what 
ground do they demand it? They ask for it, asa 
gift, as a charity, to better their condition, and to 
enable them to live without working, at least for 
others; and, while they ask for it asa gift, asa 
charity, they at the same time demand it as a mat- 
ter of right, for which, even if granted, they will 
owe no thanks to the Government; for they place 
their right to it upon the natural rights of man, and 
not upon the Constitution and laws of their coun- 
try, or the charity of Congress. They ask and 
demand it upon grounds and theories of the natu- 
ral rights of man, as I understand them, utterly 
inconsistent with that great principle, the recog- 
nition and security of individual property, which 
lies at the foundation of all civilized government 
notonly, but ofall civilized society; for upon the 
security of property hangs industry, the mother of 
all arts, of all science, of all wealth; the mother 
and supporter of alllaw, order, government; of the 
virtues and charities of individuals, and of the 
wealth and power of nations, and without which, 
the whole earth would be but one moral and phys- 
ical waste. 

On the 21st day of January, 1850, the Hon. I. 
P. Walker, Senator from Wisconsin, presented 
to the Senate of the United States ‘‘ a petition of 
citizens of the United States, asking for a reform 
in the land system, which he desired might be 
read;’’ and which was read (as reported in the 
Congressional Globe, vol. 21, p. 196) as follows: 

‘The undersigned, citizens of the United States, respect 
fully represent, that, in their opinion, the system of land 
traffic, imported to this country trom Europe, is wrong in 
principle; that it is debasing us to the condition of depend- 
ent tenants, of which condition a rapid increase of inequal- 
ity, pauperism, misery, vice, and crime are the necessary 
consequences; and that, therefore, now, ia the infancy of 
the Republic, we should take effectual measures to eradi- 
cate the evil, and establish a principle more in accordance 
with our republican theory, as laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence; to which end we propose that the Gen 
eral Government shall no longer traffic, nor permit traffic, 
in the public lands yet in its possession, and that they shall 
be laid out in farms and lots for the free use of such citizens 
(not possessed of other lands) as will occupy them, allowing 
the settler a right to dispose of his possessions to any one 
not possessed of other lands, and that the juri-diction of the 
public lands be referred to the States and Territories, only on 
condition that such a disposition should be made of them. 
The expelled aristocracy of European despotism are buy 
ing up our lands for speculation, while American republi 
cans are homeless. The case admits of no delay.’ 

On the 22d of January, 1850, the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, then the distinguished Senatur from 
Massachusetts, submitted to the Senate a resolu- 
tion in favor of the policy of granting the public 
lands to actual settlers, on certain terms and con- 
ditions, to which I shall refer more particularly 
hereafter. 

On the 30th of January, 1850, the Hon. Sam 
Houston, Senator from Texas, presented to the 
Senate the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting to each 
family, (not landholders, or the owners of property worth 
the sum of $1,500,) citizens of the United States, or emi 
grants who are now here, or may arrive previous to the 4th 
of March next, one hundred and sixty acres of land ; and 
when said families shall have resided upon the said land so 
granted three years continuously, and shall erect buildings 
and clear ten acres of ground thereon, a patent shall be is 
sued by the Governmentf the United States, free of all 
cost to the grantee.”’ 

On presenting this resolution, the distinguished 
Senator remarked: 

‘¢ That it was prepared as an amendment toa resolution 
presented by the Senator from New York, (Mr. Sewarp.)}”’ 

After some remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Texas in favor of his resolution, the honor- 
able Senator from New York [Mr. Sew or) 
called for the reading of his resolution, which ha 
been referred to by the Senator from Texas; and 
the resolution of the Senator from New York was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the conduct of Austria and Ruesia, ia 
the war in which these Powers have subverted the nation- 
ality and liberty of Hungary, has been marked by injustice, 
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oppression, and barbarity, which justly deserve the con- || 
demnation of mankind, while they commend the Hunga- 
rinn people to the sympathies of other nations, and especi 
ally of republican States; and that the Committee on the 
Public Lands be directed to require and report on the pro 
priety of setting apart a portion of the public domain, to be 
granted free of all charges (o the exiles of Hungary already 
arrived, and hereafter to arrive, in the United States, as 
well as to the exiles fleeing from oppression in other 
European countries.” 

Now, upon what ground were these resolutions | 
of the honorable Senators from Texas and New 
York introduced? Did these resolutions propose 
to instruct the committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of a measure of public policy, or of public 
charity? For what reasons, from what motives, 
und for what purpose, were the lands to be given 
to the Hungarian exiles by the resolution of 
the honorabie Senator from New York? Was 
not the resolution of the honorable Senator from 
‘Texas prepared as an amendment to the resolution 
of the Senator from New York? And how could 
it be an amendment, except by extending the 
charity of the resolution of the Senator from New 
York to the Hungarian exiles, to citizens of the 
United States who were not landholders, and were 
not worth $1,500? If from the resolutions them- 
selves you are not satisfied that the objects of the 
jrguiries which they sought, were as to the pro- 
priety of the grants of land as a public charity, 
for the benefit of the Hungarian exiles, and of 
those who were ‘‘ dependents on their daily labor 
for their subsistence,’’ look at the debate which 
took place on the introduction of the resolution of 
the Senator from Texas, in which the honorable 
Senators Sewarp, Houston, Dovetas, WALKER, 
and others took part, (for which see Cong. Globe, 
vol, 21, part 1, 262 te 268,) and [think you cannot 
fail to come to that conclusion, and that the policy 
of the proposed grants was mainly advocated and 
defended on the ground that they would benefit 
those to whom the lands were to be granted. 

On the 18th February, 1851, the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Watker,|] in ad- 
dressing the Senate in relation to a petition of the 
Industrial Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
said: 

**T have been requested to present a petition of the In- 
dustrial Legislature of the State of New Jersey, which was 
lately in session at Trenton, in that State. It briefly re- 
views the policy which the Government has pursned in 
the sale of the public lands, and concludes with a prayer 
that the course heretotore pursned may be abandoned, and 
that the lands may be made subject to settlement by actual 
occupants. 

‘That this question may be understood, I will briefly re 
mark, that the indusfrial classes of the different States are 
organizing what they terma National Industrial Congress, 
and in the individual States they are organizing Industrial 
Legislatures, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
industrial interests and pursuits; and it is one of these 
bodies that has sent this petition to Congress. They have 
intrusted ittome. Tintroduce it to the Senate, and shall 
move that it be laid on the table; but, in the first place, I 
desire to make an observation in explanation of the reason 
why { shall make such a motion. A great many of these | 
petitions have been sent to me heretofore, and on my mo 
tion have been laid upon the table. [ have received some | 
letters, expressing some surprise at this, the reason why-it 
was done not being understood. Itis known here, and I 
wish itto be known to the country, that there is a bill upon 
this subject now pending before the Senate, and under dis- 
cussion, and therefore the subject is not before any Com- 
mittee ; consequently the petitions are laid upon the table. 
I wish to say, however, that at the next session of Con 
gress, ifthe subject be not acted upon and disposed of at 
the present session, [ shall move to take up these petitions, 
and refer them in the aggregate to the proper committee, 
that they may give us another report upon the subject.” 
(See Cong. Globe, vol. 23, p. 595.) 

Atan Anti-Rent Convention, held at Albany, in 
the State of New York, on the 2Uth day of March, 
1851, among the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention, were the two following: — 


“ Resolved, That honor and justice to ourselves, as well 
as that free and manly independence which is the birth- 
right of every American citizen, demand that we accept of 
nothing less, and that we will be satisfied with nothing less, 
than the ahsolute ownership in fee of the soil cultivated | 
and improved by our labor. 

“ Resolved, That National Land Reformers and Anti- 
tenters are one at heart and in principle, and that we cor- 
dially recommend that, though having and supporting 
distuict organizations, they unite in supporting the same 
ticket.” 

Now, what is the history of this ‘* homestead 
bill,’’ and upon what ground has it been brought 
forward and advocated? 

In looking at the proceedings of the House of | 
Representatives of the last Congress, as reported | 
in the Congressional Globe, I find that the gentle- | 


man from Tennessee, [Mr. JouNson,} on the 7th || 


| public lands, for the purpose of settlement, and on which 
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Hotiestend Bill— Mr. ‘Sutherland. 


' ; 1 
of January, 1850, gave notice that he would ask 
leave to introduce ** A bill to provide a homestead 
‘of one hundred and sixty acres of the public do- 
‘main for every man who is the head of a family 
‘and a citizen of the United States, or any widow | 
‘who is the mother of a minor child or children, | 
‘ provided they become permanent occupiers and | 
‘cultivators of the soil.’? Mark this title. 

On the 2ist of February, 1850, Mr. Jonnson, 
of Tennessee, asked leave to make a report from 
the Committee on Public Expenditures, (that com- 
mittee having heretofore been called.) 

Leave having been granted, 

Mr. Jounson introduced a bill of the following 
title: ** A bill to provide a homestead of one hun- 
‘dred and sixty acres of the public domain to 
‘every man who is the head of a family and acit- 
‘izen of the United States, or every widow who | 
‘is the mother of a minor child or children, who 
‘may become permanent occupiersand cultivators 
‘of the soil.’’ 

The bill was read a first time by its title. 

Mr. Vinton rose and objected. He submitted 
that the Committee on Public Expenditures had 
no right to report a bill to dispose of the public 
lands, &c. | 

After some debate as to who was to decide the | 
objection, the House, or the Speaker, the Speaker 
decided that it was his duty to decide it—and he 
did decide, ‘* that the report made by the Com- 
‘mittee on Expenditures was not a report on a 
‘subject referred to them by the rules or by the 
‘action of the House.”’ 

Mr. Jounson appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The ‘* decision of the Chair was affirmed, and 
the bill was not received.”’ 

On the 27th of February, 1850, 

“Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill, of which previous notice had been given, 
to provide a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of 
the public domain to every man who is the head of a family 
and a citizen of the United States, and to every widow who 
is the mother of a minor child or children who may become 
the permanent occupants and cultivators of the soil ; which 
was read twice by its title. 

“ Mr. J. said, that his object was to have the bill referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

«Mr. Tuompson, of Mississippi, moved, as the more ap- 
propriate reference, that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

‘“Mr. Vinton, remarking that this bi!] involved a propo- 
sition to give away the public lands of the United States, 
thoughtit should go to the Committee on Public Lands. 

“Mr. Jounson hoped, he said, that the House would 
permit the bill to go to the Committee on Agriculture. 

“The question was then taken on that motion, and was 
decided in the negative. 

‘So the House decided that the bill should not be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

“<The question then recurred, and was taken on the mo- 
tionof Mr. Tompson, and decided in the affirmative.” 


On the 4th of March, 1850, 


“Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, gave notice that on to- 
morrow, or some future day, he would introduce a bill of the 
following title, viz: ‘A bill to encourage agriculture, and 
for other purposes.’? 

Mark the title. 


On the 4th of June, 1850, 


‘*Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, asked the unanimous | 
consent of the House to introduce a bill, of which he had 
given previous notice, for the purpose of referring it to the 
proper committee. 

** The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

** A bill to encourage agriculture, and for other purposes.”’ 

No objection being made, the bill was received, twice | 
read, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture.”’ 


In the report of the proceedings of the House, 
on the 25th of July, 1850, is the following: 


‘* HOMESTEADS. 

‘“Mr. Youne, from the Committee on Agriculture, to 
which the bill of the House to encourage agriculture, and 
for other purposes, was referred, reported the same back, 
with sundry amendments. 

‘“*“Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, then addressed the House 
at length, in explanation of the objects contemplated by this 
bill. He looked upon it as a measure of great importance. 
Five years ago, he had introduced a similar proposition, to 
give to every citizen, the head of a family, a portion of the 


he might establish for himself a home. There were many 
gentlemen who, at that lime, regarded the plan as imprac- 
ticable, and as unlikely to lead to any useful results ; but 
since that time, the public mind had taken up the subject. 
It had been widely discussed out of doors, and Congress | 
had, at various periods, made liberal donations of the pub- 

lic domain in aid of public institutions, and in recompense 

for public services. He now came forward and asked for || 
a participation of this bownty, in the name of the common 
man, who, by his toil and sweat, had quietly and effectually || 
contributed to the support of the Government. For that | 
class of our citizens he desired to ask that they also may || 
come in for a share uf these public lands,” &c. | 








At the conclusion of his speech 


» Of which ' 

PA the pon W 
above is the first paragraph only, as reported ne Upoa 
the Globe, the gentleman from ennessee > in she Gove 
notice that he would, at the proper time a? paving 19 
amend the title of the bill by adding thereto © to HMM ihe gentle 
lowing: te fol. HA himself. 

* And to provide a homestead of one hundred . on the 11 
acres of the public domain for every man who js =: — wy friet 
of a family, and a citizen of the United Shien. hea quihoril 
widow who is the mother of a child or children OF ‘any - ge 
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become permanent occupants and cultivators of jhe 


Same," 

Thus, the honorable gentleman from Ten, 
by giving his bill the ** soft insinuations” of » | ’ 
to ** encourage agriculture,’ &c., had succeeded - rations 
having it referred to the Committee on oe fgmily—l 
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ture, and when it comes back to the House — = > 
that committee, he takes the first opportonity = ered 
give notice that he intended to restore the omen mat of the 
| title which the bill had when the House pefy.,,, pent OF 
refer it to the Committee on Agriculture, end , ) eeaion 
refer it to the Committee on Public Lands: ‘er roa ou 
which amendment having been made aubseguenits Bien—to 
as an addition, and not as a substitute for the yi Again: 4 
which the bill had when it was referred ty, [Ae eu 
came from the Committee on Agriculture, has oz *é By th 
duced that strange inconsistency between the tn), mon (pF 
and the provisions of the act which I have befor. ngs 
pointed out, in stating my objections to the title of ath Of 
this bill. ; above the 
I shall conclude this reference to the proceedings he must 
of the last Congress in relation to this measure oy 4" 
policy with one or two extracts from the speech oaaat 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, before referred is found 
to, as I find it in the Appendix of the Globe. _ earbonal 


After sending it to the Clerk’s table the ame; d- 
ment to the title of the bill to be read— 


‘*Mr. J. continued, by saying that this amendment made ny 
the title of the bill complete; that this was the orir 


ginal 








wast {4 


christening of the proposition now under consideration, aathed 
and had been merely changed by himself to ‘a bil! to ep. Cod has 
courage agriculture, and for other purposes.’ He said jy me 
had made this explanation for the purpose of letting the eo 
House and the country know that this was nothing mor oe 
nor less than the naked, clean proposition to provide every — 
man, who 1s the head of a family, with a homestead of one it, do ® 
hundred and sixty acres of land, thereby encouraging agri- ont 
culture, increasing commerce, and widening the market for = . 
the agricultural products of the country; but he did not in- ve rn 
tend to enlarge upon this branch of the subject in this con- — | 
nection, but he intended to march directly up to the consid- —y 
eration of the general principles of the bill. 3 rv 

** He then sent to the Clerk’s table, and had read the fol- aa h 
lowing authorities: Leviticus, chapter 25, verse 23—‘ The — 
land shall not be sold forever—for the land is mine—for ye em oo 


are strangers and sojourners with me.’ ’’ tration 


Mr. J. then had read extracts from Vattel’s ferred 
Law of Nations and from President Jackson's 


—tron 


Annual Message to Congress in 1832, which | wil! aM 
not read, but which will be found in the report of alwai 
his speech in the Appendix to the Globe: conti 
“Mr. J. continued, by saying that he thought Moves, N 
Vattel, and Andrew Jackson, made a sure foundation, on 7 
which he was willing to stand, without regard to any other gent 
authority. He had introduced these great names for the Cy 
purpose of satisfying that portion of society who were bole 


skeptical in a great reform proposition like this, and who 
would not take the time and trouble to investigate and think 
upon the principle involved. Mr. J. contended that the 
Government had no authority, neither under the Constitt- 
tion, nor in compliance with the four great elementary 

inciples indispensable to the existence of man, to Witl- 
fold the use of its soil from its citizens. Man cannot live 
without the use of the soil; and Government cannot, in 
compliance with first principles, withhold the essentials 
life from the people. The Government, whose legisiauon 
is directed against these first principles, is making warpo 
the great scheme of Deity himself, and reduces its opert- 
ations to practical infidelity. If legislation was made! 
take this direction, we might hail it as the beginning of the 
millenniim morn, when we should have ‘ peace on earth, 
and good will among men.’ ”’ 


The gentleman from Tennessee then proceeds in 
his speech to point out certain advantages whith 
he thought would follow from the measure, bot 
to the Government and to the settler; but I think 
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no other inference can be drawn from the whole } 
speech than that he had brought forward and ad- thir 
vocated the measure as a ‘great reform propos gro 
tion,’’ to provide a homestead for those having none, for 
but who had a right to one, ‘in compliance wil! six 
| four great aaa principles,’’ and on + su 
principles of natural right and justice, which, ure 
confess, I do not fully understand. far 
What have been the most conservative argumen's Com 
here this session, in favor of this ‘‘ great reform the 
proposition,” other than to show that the publie yes 
welfare would be promoted, by giving and providing one 
at the public expense, ott of the public domain, a home the 
stead and a home for those having none, and had not Ti ing 
the means to buy one ? on 
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he J1th of March last, he says: 


ment to grant, and the right of those 


from Ohio (Mr, Casxe] speak for 


yy friend from Tennessee, on a former occasion, quoted, 
omyi 


yihority on this point, from Moses, Vattel, and Jack- 
ge BUR, 


_all rood ~ a 
me eened day; buthe might have gone further—gone 
enlig : 


wee’. venerable John Q. Adams, while discussing our 
= “0 won. back to the Pope. Yes, he might have gone 
ee et, oad proven the original title In MAN from his 
a iestowed bu God himself upon the whole human 

Cee pot the few! Then first of all to the Bible—that 
ae hooks—which declares that, ‘ In the beginning God 
od the heavens and the earth ;° and ‘there was not a 
: "to till the earth? * * * Again, ‘He formed man 
ma the dust of the earth; and breathed into his face the 
oe of life, and man became a living soul,’ After his 
acid as ‘male and female,’ man was directed to ‘ fill 
thand subdue it.? ‘And the Lord Gud sent him 
an) out of the Paradise of pleasure—the Garden of 
: a ae till the earth from which he (man) was taken,’ 
Age ‘Jn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
> voturn unto the ground ; for out of it thou wast taken: 
on jyst thou avé and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
« By these quotations two things are proven. 
eon ‘speaking alone of his mortality) is of the earth, be- 
os t ; the earth, and, by God’s decree, the earth to him 
wp he lives, and when he dies his body returns to the 
» of which it is formed. Man cannot live in the air 
» the earth, nor under the earth; butif he lives at all, 
st live on the earth, and sustain life by feeding upon 
-onduction. Those, if such there be, who will not accede 
we Bible doctrine on this point, will find its truth fully 
»monstrated in modern science, In analyzing the earth it 
to be composed of silica, alumina, peroxyd of iron, 
wate of lime, magnesia, soda, phosphorie and sul 
wids, &e. &e. And when the human body is ana 

sed. it is found to be composed of precise!y the same prop 
on s, only varied in proportions and somewhat refined. 
acts fully confirm the Bible doctrine, that ** Thou 
i ait till the earth, until thou return to it, from which thou 
va Then withhold not from thy brother what 
God bad bestowed upon him before ‘ thou wast.? Secondly, 


hook 
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st taken. 


First: that 


reon what ground have others put the duty of || 
. | or otherwise. 
land to ask, this homestead? I wiil let | 


he speech made by him on this bill , 


authority, authority not to be questioned in |} 


pregoing quotations, with their contextures, prove | 


u's inalienable connection with the earth. For, it you 
» the body—if you burn it to ashes inthe center, and 
thei to the four winds of heaven—if you anatomize 
i. do with it what you will—the body returns aguin to the 
earth from which it was taken. Consequently, there is no 
ating from the fact, that man has an inalienable right 

so much of the earth, at least, as will yield him and his 
household all the necessaries and comforts of life, by in- 
justry and application ; just as man has a right to life, to 
the air, the rays of the sun, or the water from the earth. It 
would be insolent mockery to say toa man, Live, while you 
jeay him the means of life; to say to bim, Pursue happi 
s, while you bind him hand and foot, and put a gag in 
smouth, And a Government, a Congress, an Adminis- 





scatter 








| by God himself on all, ** bigh and low, rich and poor”’ 

—from any portion of the people, is guilty of usurpation, 
nny, and fraud. 

“Moses prophetically declares that ‘the land shall not 


always be sold ;’ and this prophecy will be fulfilled on this | 


ntinent, sooner or later. ”? 


Now, itis very clear to me that the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio had not read Humboldt’s 
Cosmos,” when he made this speech. Hum- 
boldt, in his Cosmos, I think, says that the earth 
itself was originally nothing but a gaseous fluid, 
or body, revolving in ethereal space, and which 


hat withholds this right to the soil—a right con- | 


had gradually become condensed, by motion or | 
wee v4 . ¢ . | 
otherwise, If this was so, then by this reasoning | 


of the gentleman from Ohio, man has no more ex- 


clusive right to land than he has to the “ air he | 


breathes, ’? 
siep further in his argument, I should have called 


it the gaseous, or ethereal argument in favor of the 
Homestead bill. And, after my friend from Ohio 


If the gentleman had gone this one | 


had taken that step, 1 do not know but he could | 
ave gone even one step further; and, by apply- | 


ing Bishop Berkeley’s theory of matter, to mor- 
“s, might have arrived at the very satisfactory 
‘onclusion, that whatever is, is; and whatever is not, 
“not—which, | think, would have been the end 
ot the argument. 

' Now, having shown, beyond question, as I 
think, both from the bill itself, and from the 
grounds upon which it has been asked for, brought 


—— and advocated, that the one hundred and 
ly 


acres are to be granted as a charity, for the | 


sup = | 
pposed benefit of the settler, and not as a meas- 


Ire of 


Pe. I now resume 
ogress has no 
the conditions 
years 


one for five years; and shall not ever be liable to 


right or power to annex to the grant 
of continuous occupation for five 


“Me payment or satisfaction of any debt,—by repeat- | 
are these condi- | 


ing the question, for whose ee 


“na and restrictions intended? They cannot be for 


public policy, to promote the public wel- | 
my argument to show that | 


; that the land shall not be alienated to any | 


the benefit of the United States, as a landholder 
If the United States is to be bene- 
fited in any way, it is by the settlement and culti- 
vation, and the more land there is settled under 
the bill the better. But these conditions are bur- 
dens upon the settler; a restraint upon him; and 
will prevent many settlers from accepting the gift. 
It would, therefore, be for the advantage of the 
United States to have them stricken out; for, with- 
out them, she would have more land settled and 
cultivated, and that sooner. 

It is evident that these conditions are put in the 
bill, and are intended for the benefit of the settler, 
under the mistaken notion that it is best for the 
Government, in this way, to take care of the future 
moral and pecuniary condition of the settler. It is 
against this | protest, as an insult to the settler, 
and a questionable exercise of power on the part 
of the Government. The one hundred and sixty 
acres are given as a charity, and these conditions 
are to enforce the charity; to compel the settler to 
keep the homestead whether he will or no; to pro- 
tect him against his own indiscretion in getting 
into debt. By these conditions the Government 
virtually says to the settler, ** Now, sir, you are 
old enough to be the * head of a family,’ but you 
have not got along very well in the world; you 
have no land, and not even five hundred dollars 
worth of property; now, we will give you one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, but we can’t 
trust you; you shall not sell it for five years, and 
you shall never get in debt hereafter, and shall not 
take the land to pay any of the debts you now 
owe.”’ ‘To me it appears that these conditions are 
put in the bill upon precisely the same principle 
upon which the good mother takes her little boy, 
gives him a large piece of bread and butter, and 
to prevent him from going into the street and 
trading it for the marble or tin trumpet of his 
playmate, ties him m achair till he eats it up. 
These conditions, then, are intended for the benefit 
of the settler; they must be intended either for the 
benefit of the settler or of the Slate. 

Sut what right has the General Government, under 
this power in the Constitution, to dispose of the public 
lands, after it has granted to the settler all its estate 
and interest in the land as a landholder; thus to con- 
trol by condition or conditions the settler, or his alien- 
ation or disposition of the land; either for the benefit 
of the settler or of the Siate ? 

As for the State, it has a right to judge for itself 
in this matter; as to the settler he has the richt to 
| occupy, cultivate, alienate or dispose of the land 

in any way, to any person or persons, or at any 
time, not inconsistent with the laws and constitution 
of the State—he has the right to judge for himself, 
except so far as he is restrained by the laws of his 
State. It would be easy to show, I think, that at 
common law, a party granting all his estate, re- 
taining no estate or interest, either as reversion or 
rent, would have no right, for the benefit of the 
grantee, to bind him or his heirs, by either of the 
conditions on which the land is granted by this bill. 
(See Co. Litt.,223a; 4 Kent’s Com. 131.) It would 
have been held to be ‘‘ absurd and repugnant to 
reason,’’ that he who had parted with ail his es- 
tate and interest, should thus restrain the grantee 
or his heirs. I by no means say that the common 
law is of greater force than the Constitution, or 
that it is of any force at all, where the Constitu- 
tion speaks plainly and unequivocally. But this 
| is a question of construction, and it appears to me 
that the reasons given by the common law for the 
rule, ought to have some weight on this question 
of the power of the Government, thus to tie up 
the citizens of the States. The power or right to 
annex these conditions does not seem at all to fol- 
low from the general power in the Constitution to 
dispose of the land. Who would think that an 
ordinary power of attorney from one citizen to 
another, or a power in a will to the executor, to 
sell and dispose of real estate in fee, would author- 
ize the attorney or executor to annex like condi- 
tions in a grant for the benefit of the grantee? 

There are nearly fourteen hundred millions of 
acres of the public domain—a vast territory, suf- 
| ficient to make many more States. This bill is 

now popular; it is brought forward as a popular 
measure. Let this bill pass, and by it, and by 
| other similar measures, most of this inamense do- 


\\ States, except so far as the Government shall at- 
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tempt to control it and its tenants, by these or sim- 
ilar conditions. In my judgment, the power thus 
to control the land and its occupants, would be 
dangerous to State rights, and might lead to inter-° 
minable difficulties between the General Govern- 
ment and the States. 

III. But admit that Congress has the right and 
power to grant the land on these conditions; is it 
politic for Congress todo so? I hold that it is not. 


|| | hold the conditions upon which the one hundred 


main will pass from the control of the United | 


and sixty acres are granted to the settler by this 
bill, to be both impolitic and inconsistent; impolitic, 
looking at the grant of the land to the setter as a 
measure of public policy; and inconsistent with 
the object of the grant, looking at it as a measure 
of public charity, or of political benevolence. I 
hold these conditions and restrictions to be as un- 
wise as they are unjust; an unnecessary infrac- 
tion of the liberty of the citizen, not only uncalled 
for by, but positively injurious to the public in- 
terest, as proved by the experience of ages. Land 
best answers its purpose, when it is freely alien- 
able—when it is freely a thing of commerce. The 
common law—the maxims and rules of which 
must be supposed to have originated from public 
convenience or public policy, as proved from ex- 
perience—made certain conditions in a conveyance 
in fee void, which interfered to a certain extent 
with this policy of free alienation. Hence ina 
conveyance in fee, by which the grantor parted 
with all his estate and interest, a condition that 
the grantee should not alien to any was void. 
(Co. Litt., 2234.) Hence the rule in the famous 
case of Shelley, (1 Co. R. 9.:) which was, ** that 
‘when the ancestor, by any gift or conveyance, 
takes an estate of freehold, and in the same gift or 
conveyance an estate is limited mediately, or im- 
mediately, to his heirs, or the heirs of his body, 
that the words‘ heirs,’ &c., are words of Jimitation 
‘ of the estate, and not words of purchase;’’ for if 
the heir had taken as purchaser, the fee would 
have been in abeyance during the life estate, and 
the alienation of the fee suspended until the ter- 
mination of the life estate. (See 3 Rev. Stats. of 
New York, 568 to 579, reviser’s notes.) Hence 
the contest between the common law judges in 
Lord Coke’s day, and the statute ** De Donis”’ of 
13 Edward |.; which statute was passed to enable 
the great lords and landholders to keep their lands 
perpetually inalienable in their famihes, Hence 
the statute of 12 Charles Il., abolishing the bur- 
dens of the military tenures of the feudal system, 
and with them the ‘‘ fine for alienation.’’ Hence 
in New York, and in the other States, 
probably, a statute ‘* abolishing entails.”’ 

In speaking of certain restraints of this right of 
free alienation and use of property, Lord Coke 
held them to be ** absurd and repugnant to reason 
and to the freedom and liberty of freemen,’’ and 
cites this maxim, ** Iniquum est, ingenuis homin- 
ibus non esse liberam rerum 
nem’’—(Co. Litt., 223 a.) 
a great | 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


most of 


alienatio- 
This maxim imbodies 
rrinciple of human liberty, not only in the 
disposition of property, but in the regulauon of 
moral conduct; and deserves the serious consider- 
ation of the advocates of the ** Maine Liquor 
Law,’’ and of certain other legislative moval re- 
form movements of the day, as well as the con- 
sideration of the advocates of this bill, and other 
land bills of this session, containing conditions in 
restraint of the free use and disposition 
lands granted, 
No doubt, at common law. in leases for life or 
years, where the lessor retained a reversion in 
' the lands granted; and even in leases in perpetuity 
or fee, where the lessor retained, by way of rent, 
an estate or interest in the land equivalent to a 
reversion; such conditions were permitted, and 
held to be legal; but this was upon the ground 
that the lessor did not part with all his estate, and 
interest in the demised premises. (See Sir Anthony 
Mildemaye’s case, 6 Co. 41; Co. Litt, 223a.; 
| 4 Kent’s Com. 131.) And now in New York, 
and probably in ali the States, any condition in 
restraint of alienation in such leases, would be held 
valid, which did not so far restrain the alienation 
as to create a perpetuity as defined and forbidden 
by the laws of the State in which the demised 
premises were. Yet, the ‘‘ abhorrence of a per- 
petuity,”’ and of these restraints upon the free 
use of property which the common law had, as 
\| shown by its rules and maxims,a few only of 
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of the 
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which | have before referred to, and the laws of | 


the States abolishing entails, and preventing the 
alienation of the fee from being restrained beyond 
the term of one or more lives, or a certain term of 
years, plainly show, that lu has hitherto been 
thought, that these restrictions upon the free use 
and sale of land were impolitic, and that land best 
answered its purpose, when it was freely a sub- 
ject of traffic, and its owners and holders could 
occupy and cultivate it, or part with it freely, 
when and as they chose. 

Atcomimon law, when an individual, by grant 
or devise, parted with all his estate and interest in 
the land, he might, for the benefit of himself, or 
of his heirs, or of a third party, where there was a 
grant or devise over, annex any reasonable condi- 
tion to his grant or devise; but I question whether 
a case can be found in the books, where in such 
grant or devise of all the estate and interest of the 
grantor or devisor, and where there was no grant 
or devise over, on failure of performance; any con- 
dition restraining or controlling the grantee or de- 
visee, as to his or her occupation, cultivation, or 
alienation of the land, has been held valid, upon 
the ground that such condition or conditions were an- 


nexed for the benefit of the grantee or devisee, and the | 


performance of it, enforced for his benefit. The 
law would pronounce such restraint absurd, and, 
in the language of Lord Coke, as ** repugnant to 
reason and to the freedom and liberty of freemen.” 

Now, I[ have shown that by this bill the Umited 
States parts with all its estate and interest in the 
land as landholder; on certain conditions it is true. 
But | have shown that these conditions are in- 
tended for the benefit of the settler; and whether 
intended for the benefit of the settler, the State, or 
the United States, upon what principle are they 
imposed by this Government on the settler? If 
the policy and principles of the common law op- 
posed such restrictions, even in a private grant or 
devise, asa uselegs infringement of the ‘liberty 
of freemen,’’ how impolitic, how inconsistent, not 
only with the declared object of this bill, the ben- 
efit of the settler, but with the declared object of 
this Government, ‘* to’ secure the blessings of 
liberty,’’ for it to introduce these and similar 
conditions into its grants of the public domain. 
The common law and statutes of the States forbid 
that the alienation of one farm shall be restrained 
beyond the term of one or more lives, or a term 
of years;—this bill restrains voluntary alienation 
by the settler for five years only, but it restrains 
millions of settlers and millions of acres for five years, 
and it restrains any involuntary alienation by judg- 
ment and sale under an execution, or by mortgage, 
forever. This new policy of the Government is 
introduced for the pretended benefit of the settler, 
of the State, or of the Government, one or all— 
as such | have been looking at it. But if the 
real object of inserting these conditions is, Mr. 
Chairman, to quiet the constitutional scruples 
which some might have to disposing of the pub- 


lic lands as a gift, asa gratuity, for the benefit | 


of a certain class of citizens, or of certain States 
only, by hampering the gift and its receiver, and 
thus rendering the gift the less valuable; if these 


conditions and restraints are inserted in the bill | 


merely for the purpose of argument, to give the 
measure the color of an act of public policy, and 
thus procure its passage; if they are never to be 


enforced, or the settler and the land are hereafter | 


to be released from them by legislation; why then, 
those who have brought forward or advocated this 
measure with this intention, must choose between 


the impolicy and inconsistency of these conditions, | 


and the hypocrisy of thus procuring the passage 
of the bill under falee pretenses. But I make no 
charge against any one of having any such im- 
proper or concealed motives, either in bringing for- 
ward, or in advocating the ** homestead bill.” I 
believe the author of it honest, but mistaken in 
his views of the policy of the whole measure, and 
especially as to the policy of these restraints and 
conditions. It is possible he or the Committee on 
Agriculture may have been misled by the aathor- 
ity of great names; for the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Webster, in the Senate of the United 
States, on the 22d of January, 1850, in relation to 
the public lands, to which I have before referred, 


contained a condition that the settler and his heirs | 


or devisees should never alien the land except by 
devise. The resolution was as follows: 


' lation to control the citizen in the management or 
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** Resolved, That provision ought to be made by Jaw that 
every male citizen of the United States, and every male 
person who has declared his intention of becoming a citi- 
zen, according to the provisions of law, of twenty-one years 
of age or upwards, shall be entitled to enter upon and take 
any one quarter section of the public lands which may be 
open to entry at private sale for the purposes of residence 
and cultivation; and that when such citizen shall have re- 
sided on the same land for three years, and cultivated the 
sane, or, if dyingin the mean time, the residence and cul- 
tivation shall be held and carried on by his widow, or his 
heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three years from 
and alter making entry of such land, such residence and 
cultivation for the said three years to be completed within 
four years from the time of such entry; then a patent to 
issue for the same to the person making entry, if living, or 
otherwise, to bis heirs, or devisees. as the case may re- 
quire: Provided, nevertheless, That such person so enter- 
ing and taking the quarter section, as aforesaid, shall not 
have, nor shall his devisees or heirs have, any power to 
alienate such land, nor create any litle thereto in law or 
equity, by deed, transfers, lease, or any other conveyance, 
except by devise, by will.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this resolution was sub- 
mitted not by way of inquiry, not as a question 
of policy to be investigated, but by it Mr. Web- 
ster expressed his deliverate opinion that the hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of the public domain 
ought to be given to actual settlers on condition of 
occupation and culuvation for three years, and on 
condition that the land so given away should never be 
alienated except by devise—a policy which, if | 
adopted and carried into a law, would in time take 
out of commerce, of sale and purchase, and ren- 
der perpetually and wholly inalienable, except by 
devise, half of the territory of some of the States 
lately admitted into the Union; and the greater 
part, perhaps the whole, of the territory of States 
hereafter to be formed and admitted into the 
Union—a policy utterly at war with the whole 
spirit and policy of the common law, as perfected 
and settled by the experience of ages, and with 
the policy of State legislation, in every State in 
the Union—a policy similar to that which induced 
the great lords and landholders of England, in the 
reign of Edward L., to procure the passage of the 
statute ** De Donis,’’ to enable them to perpetuate 
and render inalienable in their families their lands, 
but which statute was met by the sturdy resist- 
ance of the English common-law judges in favor 
of English freedom; and after a contest carried on 
between thestatute and the judges, during the reigns | 
of Edward 1V., Henry ViL., Henry VIII., and 
into the reign of Elizabeth, was finally, by what 
Chancellor Kent calls (4 Kent, Com. 13) ‘* a bold 


and unexampled sketch of the power of judicial || 
legislation,”’ effectually defeated by the judges. 


I object, Mr. Chairman, to all attempts by legis- 


disposition of his property, or in the management 
or regulation of his moral conduct, unless called 
for by the most imperious considerations of public 
policy, whether they come in the form of the con- 
ditions of this ** homestead bill’’ or of the ** Maine | 
liquor law,”’ or of any other modern, popular, | 
legislative, moral reform measure. Strange it is 
that those who are eternally talking about the in- 
telligence of the people, should thus openly repu- 
diate that intelligence, and proclaim to the whole 
worl that_a free American citizen is not to be 
trusted with his own affairs; that a man worth | 
less than five hundred dollars, or having no land, | 
does not know enough to take care of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land; does not know when 


it is best for him to sell; or whether it is best for || 


him to borrow money or not; or when, and what, | 


,and how much itis best for him to drink;—that 


the same man who is trusted with a vote which 
may rule the destinies of twenty-five millions of 
people, is not to be trusted with one hundred and | 
sixty acres of unimproved land, or a bottle of | 
wine. Strange that extreme Democracy has a | 


tendency thus to run into extreme tyranny; that |, 


this Government, by inserting conditions and re- | 
strictions in its grants of land, should substan- 
tially claim the ancient prerogatives of the King 
of England as the great lord or proprietor under 
the feudal system of all the lands in the‘kingdom; 
for does not the Government, by these conditions 
and restrictions, say to the settler, you shall not 
sell, you shall not leave your farm for more than 


six months at any one time, you shall not mort- || 


gage it, you shall not incur a debt without our per- | 
mission; and what is this but a republican imita- 
tion of the ‘fine for alienation,’’ abolished by | 


the statute of 12 Chas. II., and of others of the i 
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worst features of the feudal system? 
the people know best how to manage 
— if I gave them the land, 
to them out and out, **in the simples 

unembarrassed form,’ as Mr, Were mr 
have done in 1837, as appears from a inhieten 
his made in the Senate of the United State : 
the 11th of February, 1837, on Mr. Odean 
bill to cede the public lands to the States jn ine 
they lie, which will be found in the fourth vo! - 
of Congressional Globe and Appendix sane Sar 
of Appendix. emer 


I believe 
nage their oy, 
I would give it 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ‘‘ HOMESTEAD BILL” 
PEARING ON ITS FACE, 

Having stated, Mr. Chairman, the mo 
nent objections to the ** homestead bil|”’ 
on its face, 1 now proceed to state, as briefly as 
possible, certain other objections to the bj} — 
sidering it as a question of public policy, and dn 
as a question of constitutional right or power; whic 
objections arise and derive their force from the 
past policy and legislation of the Government, is 
relation to the public lands; from other land 
measures now pending before Congress; and fro, 
other facts and considerations which do Not a 
pear on the face of the bill. 

Before proceeding to state these objections 
however, one word with regard to public policy. 
What is public policy—is it not the general wel. 
fare? To ascertain what this public policy, this 
general welfare is, must you not look at the East 
as well as at the West; at manufactures as well 
as at agriculture; at all the great interests of the 
Union? Is not public policy the greatest good to 
the greatest number? Is not every constitutional 
act of Congress, even an act for the payment of a 
private claim, necessarily to be taken as an act 
of public policy; for is it not for the public wel- 
fare; is it not public policy for the Government to 
be just? 

ooking, then, at this ‘* homestead bill’’ as q 
question of public policy, to be settled by con- 


NOT 4p. 


st promi. 
appearing 


m 
p 


| siderations not appearing from the bill itself, | 


say that I object to the bill: 
I. Because the land measures of this session of 


Congress, especially the ‘homestead bill,” will 


be injurious even to the land States, by vastly 
increasing the evil already felt and complained of 
by those States; that is, of large tracts of land in 
those States being held, unimproved, by specula- 
tors and large cap'talists;—or the land States, to 
get rid of the evil, will by taxation force those 
lands from the speculators and capitalists to them- 
selves, and thus through these land measures and 
the unlimited power of State taxation, indirectly 
and without compensation, unjustly acquire from 


| private citizens the lands which those citizens 


have been induced by the past policy of the Gov- 
ernment to purchase, and which the Constitution 
had not authorized the Government to grant 
directly to these States as a gratuity. In other 
words, these land measures will enable the land 
States to take, and they will take, without com- 
pensation, but under the form of State law from 
the citizen, the grantee of the Government, tle 
land which they could not constitutionally get as 


_agift from the Government; or they will aggravaie 


the very disease for which they are now asked 4s 
a remedy, not only by adding to the immense 
number of acres of wnimproved land in those 
States heretofore disposed of by the Governmen', 
and now owned and held by private persons, cor 


| porations, &c.; but by compelling the smaller and 
_less independent proprietors of such land to escape 


State taxation, to sell out at depreciated prices 
large capitalists and millionaires, who may be able 
to pay the taxes and hold on to the land; and 
who may be induced at nominal prices to pur 
chase large tracts of this unimproved land over 


which the General Government has lost its co” 


trol, either from the abundance and cheapness of 
money, or from the ambition or vanity of becom- 


| ing large landholders or landlords. 


One or the other of these results, or both, p™ 
tially, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, will inet 
itably take place from this most extraordinary 

licy of throwing the public lands into the mar- 

et, by millions of acres at a time, vastly . 
advance of the demand for actual settlement a” 
cultivation. os 

If these land measures have any legitimate and 
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> ansible object,as measures of public policy, that 
* ot ig the settlement and cultivation of the unim- 
od land in the land States and Territories; to 
: “ their settlement and cultivation. [tis evident 
ig wholly immateriat to the question of public 
ow Of public welfare, which lands are first set- 
rs and cyltivated—the lands heretofore disposed 
- -the Government, or the lands to be disposed 
' abe land bills brought forward and to be 
» ucht forward at this session of Congress. The 
wary is to be enriched, the public welfare to be 
~omoted, if at all, by the additional number of 
ec of land to be cultivated and improved. It 
‘ make no possible difference when the land was 
aoged of by the Government, or whether it 
ngs to the State, a railroad company, or an 


ne 
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“Ir appears to me that this whole Question of 
icy and of anticipated benefits, even to the land 
Sates, from the ** homestead bill,’’ railroad bills, 
snd other schemes for getting rid of the public 
wnds, now before Congress, depend, in a great 
masure, upon two things, which have been wholly 
-verlooked in this discussion of the land question. 
Oye is, the quantity of unimproved land in the land 
sates, now in the market, not belonging to the United 
tates, hut which has been heretofore disposed of by the 
Corernment. ‘The other is, the probable demand for 
lund in the land States for actual settlement and cul- 
fraiion, for some years to come, say fifteen or 
rwenty years. Itis evident that you cannot settle 
ond cultivate the land without settlers. Where 
are they to come from, and how many will you 
have annually to settle the lands? 

Make your calculations; say you have a cer- 
tain number—the persons, *‘ the heads of families,” 
whom this * homestead bill,’’ this bonus of the 
Government, induces to settle on the lands dis- 
nosed of by that bill—you will not have to settle 
on the unimproved lands heretofore disposed of 
by the Government, or on the lands to be disposed 
of by the railroad bills. If there isa vast amount 


™ 


of unimproved land heretofore disposed of by the | 


Government in the hands of private persons, com- 
panies, and corporations, will you not, by the pro- 
posed land grants of this session, retard the settle- 
ment of those lands, the demand of lands for 
settlement and cultivation being limited by the 
ratio of increase of our population? And thus 
will not the passage of any one of these land bills 
render it impolitic, or at least less politic, to pass 
another? This whole question has been argued 
asifwe had a surplus population; as if we had 
ifiy milions of men ready and waiting to take 
immediate possession, not only of the lands to be 
disposed of by the ** homestead bill,’’ and of the 
lands to be granted for railroads, but also of the 
unimproved lands heretofore disposed of by the 
Government; whereas the truth is, the public lands 
have been heretofore thrown into market by the 
Government vastly in advance of the requirement 
for settiement and cultivation from the increase of 
our population from all sources. W hat have been 
the consequences? Depreciated prices. The lands 
ave passed into the hands of speculators, and are 
eld vy them in large tracts, unimproved, to the 
great injury, no doubt, of the new States, and to 
‘ne ruin of thousands who have found themselves 
unadie to hold on to their lands and pay the State 
‘axes. Such were the consequences of the enor- 
mous sales of public lands in 1835 and 1836. Since 
ten, especially within the last five years, an im- 
mense number of acres of the public lands have 
Nx siven away by the Government, as bounties 
‘or Military services, for railroad, and other inter- 
*y improvements, and for various other purposes. 
‘Yow, itappears to me that the sure effect of this 
homestead bill;’? of the indiscriminate grants for 
tenes of grants for certain other purposes 
be * public lands, proposed at this session, will 
*« to greatly increase the evils which followed this 
rs pee of the Government, and which are 
by the malt ained of by the new States; for while, 
i te road bills and other bills granting lands 
meee or companies, for purposes of internal 
lees ew education, &c., you will add not 
male _ vundred millions of acres to the vast 
beth diene ae the public lands which have 
vaaele — of by the Government, but which 
the “hoe ee and unsettled ; yet, by 
‘ail ead bill,’”’ and by certain bills gradua- 
€ the price of the public lands, you will take 


h 
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away or absorb from the lands to be granted by 
these railroad bills, &c., and from the lands here- 
tofore disposed of by the Government, the market, 
the demand for settlement and cultivation, arising 
from the increase of our population. q 

What is to become of this immense amount of 
unimproved, wild land? It cannot be settled in a 
great number of years; the small capitalist or and 
owner cannot hold on to his and pay the taxes; 
those indebted for their lands cannot hold on to 
theirs; it is thrown into market; the actual settlers 
will not buy it because they can get land of the 
Government, under the ‘* homestead bil!,”’ for 
nothing, or under the bill graduating the price of 
the public lands for twenty-five cents an acre. 
W here will theland go? It wiil pass, by sale and 
purchase at nominal prices, into the hands of large 
capitalists, who can hold on to it, or into the hands 
of the State in which it lies, under a sale for un- 
paid taxes. 

An over supply of land, like that of every other 
commodity, lowers the price. A, has a thousand 
bushels of wheat, or one hundred horses; he takes 
them to market, but he finds, on reaching the mar- | 
ket, that the Government, or some rich man, ina 
fit of charity, has sent to that market, to be distrib- 
uted asa gift or charity, a sufficient number of 
bushels of wheat or of horses to supply that mar- 
ket with wheat or horses for years to come. 
What will A do with his wheat or horses? He 
cannot sell them to those who then happen to be 
in want of wheat or horses; they will not purchase 
that which they can take as a gifl freely and with- 
out price. But A cannot keep his wheat or horses; 
perhaps he owes for them; perhaps all his small 
capital is invested in his wheat or horses. What 
can he do but sell to the capitalist, who can hold 
on, however long, until the market rises—until 
the over supply has ceased? but of course A must 
sell at a ruinous price. 

To give full force to my reasoning on this point, 


| Mr. Chairman, it only remains for me to answer 


these two questions: 

lst. How much unimproved land is there in the 
land States and Territories, not belonging to the 
United States, but which has been heretofore dis- 
posed of by the Government of the United States, 
and is now owned and held by private persons, 
corporations, companies, and States, a in the 
market, waiting forsale, settlement, and cultivation? 

2d. What will probably be the demand for un- 


‘improved land in the land States and Territories, 


for actual settlement and cultivation, for some 
years to come, say for the next ten years; that is, 
how much, what number of acres of unimproved 
land, would probably be settled within the next 
ten years, or any other given period, under the 
present land system, and without reference to the 
‘* homestead bill,’’ or to any other land bill or 
measure of this session ? 

‘These questions I shall now answer. 

It appears by a table, recently prepared at the 
General Land Office, by request of my colleague, 
{Mr. Bennett,] and which will be found annexed 
to his printed speech on the public lands, that the 
land States and Territories contain, in the aggre- 
gate, 1,616,935,598 acres of land; and that of these 
1,616,935,598 acres, on the 30th day of Septem- 
ber, 1851, 1,399,586,140 acres had not been sold 
or appropriated by the Government, and belonged 
to the United States. By deducting, then, this 
1,399,586,140 acres remaining unsold and unap- 
propriated on the 30th of September, 1851, from 
1,616,935,598 acres, thearea, you have 217,349,458 
acres as the total of acres in the land States and 
Territories, which had been sold and appropriated 
by the Government prior to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1851. This 217,349,458 acres, however, 
includes 3,400,725 acres, which had been re- 
served for Indians, and 422,325 acres which had 
been reserved for salines, amounting together 
to 3,823,050 acres, which, deducted from 217,- 
349,458, leaves 213,526,408 as the total of acres 
in these land States and Territories, that had 
been sold and granted by the Government up to the 
30th of September, 1851], including 7,123,903 acres 
of confirmed private claims, but exclusive of about 
4,000,000 of acres of the Chickasaw Indian cession 
in Mississippi and Alabama, (ceded to the United 
States in 1832 and 1834. to be sold by the United 
States for the benefit of the tribe,) and of which 
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Ho. or Reps. 
of September, 1849, as appears by the report of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office of that year. 
This 4,000,000 added to the 213,526,408 makes 
217,526,408, as the total of acres in the land States 
and Territories, sold and granted by the Govern- 
ment up to the 30th of September, 1851, including 
the private claims confirmed by the Government 
as before stated. 

Now, it appears by the last census, that the 
total of acres of improved land in all the land 
States and Territories, was 37,450,699 acres; 
which, deducted from 217,526,408 acres, the total 
of acres so sold and granted by the Government, 
leaves 180,075,709 acres, as the total of acres of 
unimproved land in the land States and Territo- 
ries which had been sold or granted by the United 
States, or the private title and claim to which had 
been confirmed by the United States prior to the 
30th of September, 1851]. 

Sut this 180,000,000 acres includes only about 
16,000,000 acres, the number of acres actually lo- 
cated under bounty-land warrants prior to the 30th 
September, 1851, and does not include about 
46,000,000 of acres, the probable number of acres 
thereafter to be located under the Mexican war 
bounty land act, the war of 1812, and under the 
bounty land act of September 28, 1850.—(See re- 
port of Secretary of Treasury, December, 1850, 
and table K, appended to that report.) Nordoes 
this 180,000,000, of course, include the 20,000,000 
of acres in addition, which will probably be re- 
quired to satisfy that provision in the act passed 
at the present session, making land warrants as- 
signable, which extends the bounties of the act of 
September 28, 1850, to the militia volunteers of 
any State or Territory whose services have been 
paid by the United States. Add this 46,000,000 
and 20,000,000 of acres yet to be located under 
the different bounty land acts, to the 180,075,709 
acres which had been sold and disposed of by the 
Government, as before shown, and you have 
246,075,709 as the total of acres of wnimproved 
land in the land States and Territories which have 
been actually disposed of by the United States, 
and which are now owned and held by private 
persons, corporations, companies, and States, 
waiting for settlement and cultivation, and which 
are to be sold, and ought to be sold to actual set- 
tlers; and the owners of which are now, and will 
continue to be, competitors of the United States 
as a landholder not only, but will be competitors 
of the States, railroad companies, and other grant- 
ees of the lands to be disposed of at this session 
of Congress, by grants for railroads and other 
purposes, in the land market of the West. 

sy the last census it appears there are only 
112,042,000 acres of improved land in all the States 
and Territories. There are, then, now, or soon 
will be, in the land States and Territories, under 
crants of the Government, heretofore made and by 
virtue of laws already passed, in the hands of pri- 
vate persons, corporations, companie s,and States, 
of the finest and best unimproved land the sun 
ever shone upon, more than double the number of 
acres there are of improved land in the whole United 
States, including al! the States and Territories. 

How long will it take to settle this 246,000,000 
of acres of unimproved land which has been dis- 
posed of by the Government? Allowing eighty 
acres to each settler, it will take three millions of 
farmers to settle it—more than double the whole 
number of farmers now in the United States—as 
shown by the last census. Call the free white 
population of the United States now, twenty mil- 
lions; allow the same ratio of decennial increase 
for the next thirty-three years, that the last c¢nsus 
shows for the ten years prior to 1850, which 1s 
thirty-eight per cent.; of this increase for the next 
thirty-three years, take one thirteenth for settlers, 
which is about the per cent. of the free white pop- 
ulation of the United States who are farmers or 
landholders, as distinguished from freeholders, as 
shown by the last census; and you will find by a 
calculation easily made, that the whole increase of 
the free white population of the United States for 
the next thirty-three years, will not supply settlers 
sufficient to settle this 246,000,000 acres of unim- 

roved lands. 

Of the 180,075,709 acres of unimproved land, 
which had been sold,and granted, and located under 
bounty land warrants, up to the 30th September, 


about 4,000,000 acres had been sold up to the 30th \\ 1851, as before stated, it appears that— 
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Making, ...+eseeeecceeeee-137,936,551 * | 


of unimproved land in these States alone, (besides 


that yet to be located under the different bounty | 


land acts,) not belonging to the United States, but 
to the grantees of the United States. And yet 
these States come forward at this session of Con- 
gress and demand grants of the public lands for 
railroads, to the extent of thirty or forty millions 
of acres; and also, through their Representatives, 


appear here as the strong advocates of the ‘* home- | 


stead bill,’? a measure which must necessarily 
prevent the sale and settlement, not only of this 
137,936,551 acres of unimproved land, which has 
been disposed of by the Government, but of the 
lands which they now ask for railroads, 


not all. 


This is | 


Our admiration is wonderfully increased | 


in view of all this, when we look at the reason given | 


to prove the constitutional power and right of the 
Government to grant these lands, not only to the 
States for railroads, but to the settler for a home, 
as a giftor gratuity, viz: that the Government will 
be benefited as a landholder—that the public lands 
retained by the Government will be increased in 
value and command a more ready sale—that is, that 
the Government with this immense amountof un- 
rmproved land owned by others, now in competi- 
tion with the lands of the Government, will in- 
crease the price, and hasten the sale of its land, by 
increasing the competition. Can any one doubt that 
it is a discovery; a new principle of political econ- 
omy, that a surplus increases price—and when you 
add to this, the other discovery, that by creating 


this surplus by gift or charity, you still further in- | 


crease the price and quicken the sale, our admira- 
tion must also be increased ? 
Now, as to the other questions— What will be the 


Suture demand of land for actual settlement in the | 


land States? &c.—any answer must be, of course, 
problematical. y | 
from the past. What, then, has been this de- 
mand? What number of acres of unimproved 
land in these land States, &c., have been actually 
settled for the ten years next preceding 1850? We 
will take the same eleven land States last named. 
The whole population of these eleven States was, 
in 1840, 3,302,944; in 1850, 5,609,983. 
crease, therefore, for the ten years, as shown by 
the abstract of the census returns of 1850, lately 
published, was 2,307,049, and the ratio of increase 
for the ten years about seventy per cent., (sixty- 
nine and a fraction.) By the same abstract, it ap- 
rears that there are 27,368,830 acres of improved 
fand in these eleven land States; and by a table 
which will be found in the speech of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dawson] on this 
homestead bill, made out by him from the returns 
of the census of 1850, in the Census Office, not 
yet published, it appears that there are in these 


We can only judge of the future | 


The in- | 


eleven States 405,043 farmers or landholders, as | 


distinguished from freeholders. This gives sixty- 
seven acres and a fraction as the average number 


of acres of improved land held by each farmer or | 


landholder in these eleven States, and also shows 
that about one thirteenth (thirteen and a frac- 


tion) of the total population of these States are | 


farmers. 


Now, say that one thirteenth of the 2,307,049 in- | 
crease of population for the ten years prior to 1850 | 
were farmers, and you have 177,465as the increased | 


number of farmers or settlers for the ten years | 


ws 15,512,013 «|| 


4,736,111“ || 
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acres of unimproved land in the same States which 


on the 30th of September, 1851. But I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is not probable thiat the 
ratio of decennial increase, for the next twenty or 
thirty years, of the population in these States, in 
consequence of the probable immigration from the 
old States, and even from the land States, to Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Texas, and the recently-acquired 
Territories, will be as large as for the last ten 
years; indeed, that it is not probable that such 


ratio of decennial increase will hereafter exceed on | 


an average the ratio of decennial increase of the 
free white population of the whole of the United 
States for the last ten years, viz: thirty-eight per 
cent. Should it not, it will take the whole increase 
of the population of these eleven land States for 
about fifty 
unimprove 
so disposed of by the Government. 


Now, does not this statement alter the question? | 


‘This whole land question has been argued this 
session, by the friends of the ** homestead bill,”’ 
and of these indiscriminate \grants of the public 
lands for various purposes, as if the Government 
was locking up the land from settlement and culti- 


vation, as if the Government was depriving per- | 
sons of a natural right to sufficient land to settle |! 


on; as if all the Government had to do was to 


say the word, and settlers would spring up by | 


millions in a night, like mushrooms. 

W hat glowing pictures have we had drawn of 
the beneficent effects to flow from this bill upon 
the country, and upon humanity! ‘* One hundred 
and sixty millions of acres of wild land, settled, 
improved, and cultivated, as the result of a policy 
shadowed forth and guarantied by the passage of 


this bill,’’? says my friend from Pennsylvania, | 


{Mr. Dawson, ] ** producing a surplus of 480,000,- 
000 of bushels of wheat, which, at fifty cents per 
bushel, would amount to $240,000,000,’’ he en- 
thusiastically exclaims; asif we had now a million 
of ** heads of families,’’ ready, and waiting, and 
willing to take immediate possession under this 


bill, without calling them from other employments, or || 
affecting other interests—overlooking the fact, that | 


the public lands had already been thrown into the 
market immensely in advance of the demand from 
increase of population; and overlooking the great 
and serious injuries, which must necessarily fol- 


low, even to the land States, from the ‘* home- | 


stead bill,’? when taken in connection with the 


| other enormous grants of the publiclands. Instead 


_by the Government, go? 


of attributing the evil of which the new States | 


complain, of large tracts of their land being held 
by speculators to the right cause, viz: to the ques- 
tionable policy of the Government, to say ‘the 
least, in surveying and offering for sale the lands, 
vastly in advance of the requirements of settle- 


ment, the advocates of this measure charge the |! 
Government with withholding and monopolizing 


the lands; and now bring forward this ** homestead 
bill,’”? and other land bills, to take unnumbered 
millions of acres more from the hands and control 
of the Government. Pass the ‘* homestead bill,’’ 
and where will not only the unimproved lands to 
be granted by the other land bills of this session, 
but those which have heretofore been disposed of 
Most inevitably, the 


_ greatest portion of them into the hands of specu- 


| the Government constitutionally a right to grant |) 


lators, or into the hands of the States in which 
they lie;—if into the hands of those States, they 
will thus acquire from the Government, as a gift, 
indirectly, that which they had no right to ask, or 


as a gift, directly. 
li. This ** homestead bill’’ is unjust, and will 


| be injurious to the old States, or States in which 


| 


prior to 1850. By giving sixty-seven acres of un- || 


improved land to each of these settlers, you have || 
11,890,155 as the number of acres actually settled | 


there are no public lands, and to the capital in- 
vested in unimproved land, railroads, agriculture, 
and manufactures in those States. 

By taking the total of acres of improved land in 
all the States in which there are no public lands, 
except T'exas, and in Ohio, (which has only about 
260,000 acres of public land, and therefore in look- 


for the ten years prior to 1850. Now, allow the || ing at this question, ought not to be called a land 
| State,) as shown by the last census, from the 
cent., and take one thirteenth of that increase for || total of the areas in acres of these States, it ap- 
settlers, and the whole increase of the population || pears that there are 220,708,176 acres of unim- 


same ratio of decennial increase, say seventy per 


of these eleven land States for thirty-four years will 


roved land in these States. 


not give settlers sufficient to setile the 137,936,551 F By a recent statement published by Mr. Ken- 


|| nedy, of the Census Office, it a 
| had been sold or granted by the Government, or | 
located under the different ‘* bounty land acts,’’ | 


ears to settle the 137,936,551 acres of || 
lands in those States which have been || 








was, on the Ist of January, 1s, in —_ there 
| and in course of construction, 21,712 elisa 
road in the United States. That of thes : rant 
miles of railroad, 5,264 miles are in Tex 21,719 
in the land States exclusive of Ohio ait = 
miles in Ohio, and in the States in whick th 6,448 
no public land exclusive of Texas; that hen 
these railroads per mile was, in New Rae 
about $45,000; in New York, Pennsylvanis a 
: ’ 
_ Maryland about $40,000; and in the other g ~ 
it is estimated at $20,000. Call the cost ean 
16,448 miles of railroad $30,000 per mile, a) d mo 
4 ‘ PFESANG yoy 
have $493,440,000 as the cos: of the railroads no. 
in operation and in course of construction in the 
| States in which there are no public lands ex - 
sive of Texas, and in Ohio. ya 
_ The capitM invested in agriculture in these States 
isimmense. The capital employed in agricult 
. , g ire 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania Ohio 
| and Virginia alone, amounting to $1,070,549 344 
_as is shown by the last census, estimating the in 
proved land in these four States at $20 per acre 7 
By the last census, it appears that the @apital in 
vested in the manufacture of cotton goods, woolen 
goods, pig iron, wrought iron, and castings alons 
in the United States, amounts to $15],877,6s7, 
Now, does it require any reasoning to show 
that this ‘* homestead bill’’ will be injurious to 
these States which have no public lands, and to 
the immense capital invested in unimproved lands 
| railroads, agriculture, and manufactures thereiy: 
W hat is the wealth of a State but its productive 
labor? and what is this bill but a bonus, a bounty 
affered by the Government for labor to leave the old 
| States and settle in the new States? How can it ben. 
efit the land States unless it induces additional 
emigration from the old States to them—an emi. 
gration greater than would take place under the 
** preémption rights and minimum price,” of the 
old land system? Neitherthis ** homestead bill,” 
| norany other land measure of this session, can ben- 
| efit the land States as a whole, by taking the popula- 
tion of one land State and transferring it to an- 
| other; nor can they benefit any one land State by 
taking the population from one part of that State 
and transferring it to another part of the same 
State. The benefit which the land States expect 
to receive, and which they claim from these 
| measures is, that they will cause persons, or a 
class of persons, to leave the old States and settle 
in the land States who would not otherwise doso. 
The population of these land States, taking all 
of them, slave and free, has increased seventy per 
cent. in ten years. The population of several of 
the free land States has increased in the same period 
| from three hundred to eight hundred per cent.—a 
growth and prosperity unexampled in the history 
of States. During the same period the population 
|| of the New England States increased only twenty- 
two per cent., and the population of the Middle 
States about twenty-nine per cent. Now, what 
has caused this most extraordinary growth and 
rapid increase of the population of the land States 
but the rich and alluvial soil given to them by 
Nature, and the ** preémption rights and minimum 
price’’ of the present land system given to them 
by the Government? From whence came a great 
part of this increase of population—at whose ex- 
pense have the land States gained this extraordi- 
nary increase? From the old States, and at their 
expense. But of this 1 do not complain. | re 
joice at their prosperity and growth. I look at * 
with pride and pleasure. The advantages which 
Nature has given to them they are justly entitled 
to; and of the present land system, which has 
looked so favorably to their settlement and growth, 
I do not complain, for it has also looked to revenw 
for the benefit of all the States. But this “ home 
stead bill,’’ while it is a bold bid by the Govern 
' ment for population to leave the old States #0 
\| settle in the new States—a gift of one hundr 
'| and sixty acres of land to the citizen of the old 
| State, on the condition that he shall leave the old 
| States and settle on the one hundred and sixty acres 
| in the new States—is at the same time utterly i 
| consistent with any idea of looking oe 
| the public lands as a source of revenue; and thus 
will not only retard the th, but indirectly 


' 





the new States. 


(| Will not the labor, the settlers that this bill, 


crease the taxes of the old States for the benefit of 
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gis bonus of the Government, induces to leave the | 
sid States and go to the new, add to the wealth 
end rosperity of the new Siates? And, if so, 
- Pill not such labor and settlers be a loss to 
er id States ? Do the land States claim that 
re yo to receive any benefit or advantage from 
Oe ill that is not to be gained from, and to be 
be loss of, the States in which thereare no public 














= old States had a surplus of population ; 
fall the lands in them, susceptible of profitable 

and successful cultivation, had been settled and 

moroved; the question would be a very different 

a. But look at these States: Of the 22,400,000 
ares in Maine, 2,019,593 only are improved ; of 

the 5,139,000 acres in New Hampshire, 2,251,388; 

of the 29,444,000 acres tn New York, 12,285,077; 

of the 4,384,640 acres in New Jersey, 1,770,337; 

ofthe 30,080,000 acres in Pennsylvania, 8,619,631; 

of the 25,576,960 acres in Ohio, 9,730,650; of the 

404,685,830, the total of acres in Ohio, and in all 

the States in which there are no public lands, ex- 

e usive of Texas, 83,977,704 acres, a litthe over one 

warter only areimproved. <A large portion of 
this unimproved land is not susceptible of cultiva- 

tion no doubt; but a large portion of it, probably 

the grenter portion, is suscepuble of successful and 

profitable cultivation; and though it may not be 

go rich and productive, lies nearer market than the 
land in the land States. It is mostly owned and 

held by citizens of the different States, and is 
waiting for sale, settlement, and cultivation. 
Would not its settlement and cultivation add im- 
mensely to the wealth and power of the States in 
which it lies? What is wanting for its sale, settle- 
ment, and cultivation, but settlers? but when are 
these States to have settlers to settle it, under the 
policy of the Government, ** shadowed forth’’ by 
this‘ homestead bill;’’? by which theGovernment, 
(as if the advantages of soil and climate, and of 
“preemption rightsand minimum price,’ by which 
the land States have nearly doubled their popula- 
tion in ten years were not enough,) throws itself 
into the scale, by furnishing land, capital, free- 
gratis, to those who shall leave the old States and 
settle in the new? 

The land States not only ask for the ‘* home- 

atead bill,”’ to enable them to increase thei: 
ulation faster; but they also ask for unnur 
millions of acres of the public domain 
bonus with which to build railroads, for the same 
purpose. 
' Now look at the old States, with their 16,448 
miles of railroad, and $493,440,000 of the capital 
of their citizens invested therein. What were these 
railroads built for? Was not one of the principal 
objects in building most of them, to open to mar- 
ket the unimproved land in these States, and thus 
to hasten its sale, settlement, and cultivation; and 
is not the loss or profit of this immense capital, 
invested in these railroads, dependent more or less 
upon thesettlement, improvement, and cultivation 
of the unimproved land in these States? 

Look at the capital invested in agriculture in the 
improved land and its cultivation, and in manufac- 
tures, in the old States. Is it not all dependent 
upon the price of labor for its profit or loss; and is 
not this homestead bill, in substance and in effect, 
a premium offered by the Government to the 
laborer, for the benefit of the laborer, and of the 
land States, to leave the farmer and manufacturer 
m the East and go West? And is it just for the 
Government thus to use the property of all the 
States, or of ail their citizens, for the benefit of a 
feo States, or of a particular class of citizens, to 
the injury of the remainder of the States, and of 
another class of citizens ? 

Mr. Chairman, | must not be misunderstood. 
Asa resident of New York, I do not complain of 
or envy the prosperity of the West. [do not 
object to the people of the East going and settling 
there by thousands or hundreds of thousands at 
*tme, if they choose. I am not the advocate of 
ow wages, or of a protective policy. I do not ob- 
ject to the wages of labor, however high, which 
may be the result of the general prosperity of the 
country, of general causes, of laws, or measures 


pop- 
bered 


as a mit or 


of the Government, general or equal in their oper- | 
perhaps, could the capitalist com- | 


ation. Nor, 
- of a law, Or measure of the 
vale partial in its operation, and intended to 

efit only particular States, or a class of citizens, 
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| or measure of the Government. 
| this is my point, that Congress has no right 


ia landholder. 





The Homestead Bill—Mr. Sutherland. 











if he had invested his capital after such partial law 
But | say, and 
, and 
it would be unjust, to passa law like this ** home- 


_ stead bill,’? partial and unequal in its operation, 


for the exclusive benefit of a few of the States, or 
of a particular class of citizens, and to the injury 
of other States, and of another class of citizens 
who had invested their capital under a different 
policy of the Government, eren though such law 
may have the effect to raise the wages of labor. | 
object to the Government’s taking the public land, 
or money from the public Treasury, the property 
of all, and giving it to the poor and landless as a 
charity for their benefit exclusively, because they 
are poor and landless; or giving it to the poor 
and landless on condition that they settle in cer- 
tain States, for the benefit of those States exclu- 
sively; and more especially, as | have shown, that 
such charity to individuals, or partiality to States, 
must operate to the injury of other States, and o! 
other individuals, equally entitled to the favorable 
regard of the Government. I object to the Gov- 
ernment interfering in this way; and by means of 
this bounty of land offered to the landless, inducing 
labor to leave the old States for the benefit of the 
new States, and to the injury of the old States 

lil. This ** homestead bill’’ is inconsistent with 
the past, and proposed grants of the public lands 
for railroads: 

lst. Because it will necessarily prevent the 
grands of these railroad lands, selling them to 
actual settlers within the period required by the 
railroad bills; and if not sold toactual settlers, the 
lands will pass in large tracts into the hands of 
speculators and mortgagees, and will be held by 
them unimproved for high prices, which, if paid 
in time, will be paid by the settler for the bene/it of 
the speculator or mortgagee, who, after all, will be the 
only one benefited. 

2d. Because the only plausible ground on which 
these railroad grants can be said to be either con- 
stitutional or expedient, is, that the railgoads will 
enhance the value of the remainder of the public 
domain, and will thus benefit the United States as 

Now, admit this 
whose benefit is this enhanced value? Is it not 
for the benefit of the settlers under the ** homestead 
bill??? Does not the ** homestead bill’’ 
to actual 
by the railroad bills? You first increase value 
of the lands by the railroad bill, and then tarn 
around and give them away by the ‘* homestead 
bill,’’ and allege thisincreased value as a justifica- 
tion for the railroad bill. ‘The justification is this, 
and nothing more+or less; that by the means ot 
the one gift by the railroad bill, you enhance the 
value of the other gift or charity by the ** home- 
stead bill”—and all the benefit I can see that the 
Government can receive from the one measure, Is 
the satisfaction of having increased the value of its 
charity to the landless by the other. 

The *‘ homestead bill”’ is inconsistent with itself, 
if | may so speak. It grants the land to the act- 
ual settler, on condition that he occupy and culti- 
vate it for five years. For whwse benefit is this 
condition? It is either for the benefit of the set- 
tler, or of the State, or of the United States. You 
dare not say that it is for the benefit of the settler, 
for then you treat the measure openly as a public 
charity. You dare not say it is for the benefit of 
the State, for then you meet with an acknow! 
edged constitutional difficulty. But you say that 

| the settlement and cultivation which is entorced 

| by the condition, will increase the value of the 
| public lands belonging tothe United States, which 
| may not be settled and cultivated under the act, 


to he 


Sso—iol 


civeaway 
settlers the lands so enhanced in value 


‘| and, therefore, the United States wil! be benefited 


} 
} 
i 


as a landholder, and this is the only ground upon 
which you put the constitutionality of the act. 
Now, suppose this increase in value to take place, 
for whose benefit is it? If not for the benefit of 
| the first settlers, who may choose thereafter to 
| avail themselves of the benefit of theact. A, B, and 


C settle on three adjoining quarter sections, and | 
cultivate them severally for five years, and thereby | 
|| increase the value of the adjoining unimproved 
quarter sections belonging to the United States; | 
will C, D, and E, settlers bound West, who want | 
| Jand for actual settlement and cultivation, purchase | 


of the Government these quarter sections, so en- 
| hanced in value by the settlement and labor of A, 
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B, and C on 


the adjoming quarter sect 


pay the enhanced price for them to the Government, 
when they can take them freely under the home- 
steud bill »s a gift? ‘The operation of the bill is 
ot limited to any certain period; it ts forever, or 
:s long as there are any public lands remaining to 
be settled or disposed of; and this tnereased valuta 
raced | y tne settiement ind cultivation of the 
rst settlers under the bill, is for the benefit of the 
ubsequent setilers ler the bill, and not for the 
ve tof the United States as ul older, 

LV iinis ** homestend bill’’ is wholly inconsist- 
ent with the policy ar ect with which the differ- 
enti’ bounty ind a s ave oeen sR eP( 

Wh M the ol je ot thos ( What were 

€ tunds distri ted by ese a for As 

ounties, as rewards for public services; for servires 
which had been rendered by soldic or the whole 
or ry What was the policy of those a Toe 

out re the citiZen to answer prot ly tie co 

try’s call uy n him, to redress her wrones; to de 
end he ies; to fight her battles; by wing 
hit vat if he survived those ittles, the Govern 

é would well reward him; iif did not 

hat it would take care of bh wife and children | 
this was t the licy, then those acts were not 
just i€ 

Now, this ** homesteag bill’? not only gives the 
same i greater quantity of land to the poor man 

et e he is poor, that the ** bounty land act 
ves to the old soldier because he had been brave, 
und thus puts poverty and bravery 8 par for the 
Pulu é htened favors and KI d rezard of the 
(ro i ts but by 1t the Government w IoOlly, OF 
partially, takes away from the old soldier even the 
boun vhich it has bestowed by the bounty land 
Chis bill will make his land warrant value 
less nearly He ** asked for bread,”’ and we 
ive it to him, with many fine speeches and com 

ti its, for his bravery and patriotism; and n . 
within a brief period, by this bill, we * tur his 

mre into s one,’ and put fh i 1 aApar Will 

ne °° £q talid and the sufi ring,’’ whom y friend 
fi i Pennsylvania, Vii CHANDLER,| ID his 

er \ iv, beautifully, and humane y 
ex! 3 s desire to see tal en by it ** from the 
( rded, unhealthy alleys of our cities.’ 

V.1 evid m Ww is been said, thatthis 

t sure Is tncons fent with an rease of the 
re » el hy for t enue ri protection; 

) ( you { n rease,ata {ft for rev 
enue, when with one hand you give away the rer- 
enue nd with the other | rease he tariff to sup- 
nly the deficiency: and how can you call suet 
increase, a tariff for protection, when by this | 

ad bill you produce ir inerease the very cause for 
which vy nu rrant the protection, and for which it 
is asked? 

What is the difficulty with manufactures now? 
Why does even the m ufacturer of iron ask for 
fi the protections Is ita int of a market for 
\is iron, as the len from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Rantout 1 seem to suppose? Protect 
iron to any extent, id we wv il! not be able ’ in 

: manufacture all the ntry will want 

N } is @ ¢ ‘ manuta turing t here that 
calls for the protection And why the cost here? 
It is not the cost of the raw material—of the ore, 
or of the co l. it is, then, the cost of the labor— 
the hich price of labor here. Take the manufa 


United Staten. The« pita 


of the raw m 


259; 


ture of pig iron tn the 
invested is $17, 46.42 
terial—ore, fuel, &e. : 
wages paid for a year, $5,066,628; va 


products, $12,748,777 





eamount 


| t of enti 6 


I am not advocating now, either protectia: 
and low wages, or free trade and high wages, 
’ but my point is, that this homestead | will take 
labor from e manufacturing States to the land 
States—from the manufactories of the | to the 


farms of the West—and thereby increase the cost 


of labor and the cost of manufacturing; and that, 
therefore, it is inconsiste it for gentile nen here, ret 
resenting a manufacturing interest, (‘he tron inter 
estof Pernsylvania, for instance,) to advocate and 


press this measure, and aflerwards come forw 
and ask for an | g 
to protect the iron interest of Pennsylvania. To 
be consistent they must begin now, and protect that 
interest by voting againat this bill. 

VI. Mr. Chairman, the principle upen which 
this bill proceeds, as a measure of public policy, 


nerease of theduty on foreign iron, 
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or of political economy, is so evidently novel and 
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extraordinary—so utterly opposed to, and destruc- | 


tive of, the true principle upon which labor should 
be encouraged and protected by the Government, 
as shown by all human experience, that [ have not 
thought till now of stating this, as a distinct objec- 
tion to the bill. 

All human experience, from the days of Adam 
to this day, has shown that the true way for a 
Government to encourage industry and reward 
labor, is to protect property; so that while its ac- 
quisition shall be the stimulus to labor, its security 
shall be the reward of labor. The great principle 
is to make the acquisition of property desirable, 
and thus induce to industry. To do this, protect 
it by equal and just laws; free it from unnecessary 
restrictions; give the holder of it the right freely 
to dispose of it, by will or otherwise; give it to his 
nearest of kin on his death, if he has not disposed 
of it while living, and thus bring in the force of 
the affections and the ties of blood to the aid of 
industry. In this way the reward of the laborer 
will be according to his merit, because he will 
have and enjoy all he has earned and saved. 

But this bill proceeds upon an entirely novel 


all parts of these United States delegates have 
assembled, deliberated upon their platform of 
nn avowed their doctrines, nominated their | 
candidates for President and Vice President, and 
now have entered upon the presidential campaign. 


| Preparatory to this state of things, many speeches 


were_made here, to which the free Democrats, 
the advocates of liberty, listened with commend- 
able attention. And now, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise sto occupy a brief hour in vindicating the 
position of the party to which I am attached. 
Often during the last six months, the question 
has been propounded to me, whether we should 


| vote for the candidates of the Whig or the Dem- 


'| for me to remark that they agree as to the policy 


principle-—to encourage industry by a distribution | 


of bounties; not for services done, nor according 
to merit, for it gives as much land to the man who 
has spent in idleness an@ dissipation all of his 
vatrimony but $400, as to the man who, by hard 
one and economy, has saved $400. 

The principle upon which it proceeds would 


appear to be as little in accordance with the prin- || 


ciples of divine justice as of political economy. 


Look at the parable of the talents in the 25th chap- | 


ter of Matthew, and of the parable of the pounds 
in the 19th chapter of St. Luke. In the former, 
which of the servants did the ** man traveling into 
a far country”’ 
who had hid his éalent in the earth, or the servant 
who had made other five talents? In the latter 


reward on his return—the man | 


ocratic party? This question, so far as | am con- | 
cerned, will probably be answered satisfactorily 
before I take my seat. I will, however, add, in 
this connection, that the friends of freedom labor | 
to sustain measures; they care little for men. They 
adhere tenaciously to principle, but have no at- | 
tachment to parties. 
It is not my purpose to examine very critically | 
the principles of those parties. It may be sufficient | 


which ought to control our Government. The 
Democrats first avowed their doctrines. Their 
confession of political faith having been two weeks 


| before the public, and being read and duly con- 
| sidered before the assembling of the Whig Con- , 


parable, did the ** nobleman” reward the servant | 


who had tied his pound in a napkin, or the servant 
who had made other ten pounds? 

Even indiscriminate private charities are thought 
by some to do more hurt than good by encouraging 
idleness; but what shall we say of this great public 


° ° . 
vention, that body took issue upon none of the | 
doctrines avowed, nor upon the policy maintained | 


| by the Democrats. I notice in ees 
is said in relation to ‘internal improvements.”’ 


The Democrats say ‘the Constitution does not 
confer upon the General Government power to 
commence and carry on a system of internal im- 
provements.”? Do the Whigs take issue on this 
reneral and unmeaning assertion? Not at all. 
They answer, *‘ the Constitution vests in Congress 
power to open and improve harbors, remove ob- 
structions in navigable rivers, &c., said improve- 
ments being in every instance national and general in 
their character.’’ Now, sir, no Democrat ever did 
or evér will deny this doctrine. So, too, the Dem- | 
ocrats make assertions about ‘fostering one 


| branch of industry to the detriment of another;”’ 


charity, by which the Government offers a bonus | 


to idleness, by giving the same bounty to the idle 
and vicious spendthrift, as to the industrious and 
thrifty laborer ? 


1 am as much the friend of thelaborer, as the || 


gentiemen on the other side of this question. We 
differ in the way of showing our friendship, in 
the way of benefiting him. 
couraging his industry, protecting his person and 
property, and by giving him all possible liberty, 


I would do it by en- | 


oth of person and property, consistent with a 
well-organized, efficient civil government, and the 


rights of others; they (if I am correct in my view 
of this bill) would do it by taking the property of 
all, and giving it to the few—they would do it by 
giving the same reward to the vicious and idle poor 
man, as to the honest and industrious laborer, and 
thus put honest labor and vicious poverty on a par. 


I think this bill is an attack on the rights of | 


roperty, for I can see no difference in principle, 
in taking the property of A B and giving it to C 


1), because he has none; and taking the property | 


of all the people of the United States, and giving it 


to those only who have no land. |look upon this | 


bill as agrarian, and if it should become a law, as 
the first only of measures brought forward to more 
nearly equalize the distribution of property. 


I say the honest and industrious laborer will be | 


injured by any departure from that great principle, 


the secwrity and freedom of the rights of property, | 


and theretore I am his friend by defending it. 





BALTIMORE PLATFORMS—SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or RepresEnTATIVvES, 
June 23, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Deficieney Bill— 

— tayo ween 

Mr. Cuatnman: Thetwo t political parties of 
the nation have held hue Guenauieas: From 


_ The proposition is to stifle all further examination | 


| history will soon be written. 


| new organizations, and new parties. 
| the old parties have intermingled constantly, and | 


| Here, and throughout the country, some Whigs 


and the Whigs refuse the issue thus tendered, but 
in answer assert doctrines which no Democrat | 
denies. The Democrats attempt to galvanize into || 
existence the obsolete idea of a National Bank, to 
which the Whigs make no reply, admitting by || 
their silence the Democratic faith. Neither ad- |, 
vances a principle which is denied by the other; 
they stand on the record in perfect harmony. And |; 
no other contest exists than a strife for office, for |; 
place and power; for the spoils, the loaves and 
fishes. 

This is the first time, for many years, that these 
parties have each put forth an avowal of their 
doctrines. In the change of times, and the ordi- | 
vary course of events, they now find themselves 
in perfect harmony with each other. The day of 
their contention and disagreement has passed 
away. ‘The issues which once really existed be- 
tween them have become obsolete, or have been 
given up. Their usefulness is at an end, and their |} 
j The increase of in- 
telligence, the improvements of the age, demand 
For years, | 


no influence has been able to keep them separate. 


act with the Democratic party, and some Demo- 

crats act with the Whig party. For the last four 

years there has been no matter of legislation be- 

| fore this body on which the members have arrayed 
| themselves according to their party character. On 
every question, a portion of Whigs have ected 

| with the Democrats,‘and a portion of Democrats | 
have acted with the Whigs. Indeed, sir, those who | 
have watched the proceedings here for the past | 
| 


a meee 


few years, could not fail to see that slavery con- | 
stitutes the only question of interest before us. 

| Notwithstanding the Whigs and Democrats are | 
have united in tendering to the friends of liberty | 
important issues. One of those issues is so ex- 
traordinary, that it demands my first attention. 





\ of chattel slavery, and is expressed by the Dem- \ 
ocrats in the following language: | 
‘ 


! 


** Resolved, That the Democratie party will resist all at- 


| acting in perfect harmony with each other, they || 
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_ ular delicacy in showing their resistance, 
| be alarmed, gentlemen; just stand up here and now 


| very resistance which | approve. 
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tempts at renewing in Congress, or out of it, the 


of the slavery question, under whatever sha 
attempt may be made,” pe or 


The Whigs resolved— 
at ieee - 7 will discountenance an efforts to 
noe San such agitation whenever, wherever, ang 

We, sir, the free Democracy, will ag 
subject of slavery and its correlative, 
Here, sir, is an issue formed between us. lw 
am about to agitate this question. | intend 
speak plainly of slavery, of its most reyo)sj . 
features. I will endeavor to use no offensive | ms 
guage, but I will talk of the practice followed he 
men in this District, of purchasing slave Conen 
and then selling their own children into bonda = 
Now, when I do this, the Democrats a 
to resist, and the Whigs to discountenance my ef. 
forts. In order that we may start with a perfect 
understanding of this conflict, I desire to under. 


Agi tatiog 
Color the 


itate the 
freedom, 


ge, 


re bound 


|, Stand the manner in which the Democrats will 
| manifest their resistance. 


I am now agitat; 
subject, and what will you do about it? 


Now, I hope gentlemen will not fee} any 


ng thig 


partic. 
Don + 


before the country; show your resistance. Be po 
afraid, gentleren—I am less than the Stripling of 
Israel, who went forth to meet Goliah. You 
stand pledged to resist God’s truths—to silence the 
tongues of freemen. I meet you and hurl defiance 
at you, and your infamous attempts to stifle the 
freedom of speech. And now, who speaks for the 
carrying out of this resolution? 

Mr. Chairman, we may ‘‘ call spirits from the 
vasty deep,’’ but they will not come. 

I repeat to the Democrats: I want to know what 
you are going todo? You are bound to resist, 

Mr. DURKEE, (in his seat.) Their tongues 


, are tied. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. You are a friend of liberty 
and not authorized to speak for them. [Laugh- 
ter.} I want some one to answer who is author- 
ized to speak for their party. I ask respectfully 
of my colleague from the Circleville district, what 
do you mean to do? How will you resist me? 

Mr. OLDS. Iam well aware there is no time 
to reply to an interrogatory while the gentleman 
is making a speech. If he asks me how, as an 
Ohio Democrat, I will resist the agitation of the 
slavery question here and elsewhere, I will answer 
him ina minute. I shall resist it here by voting 
against the suspension of the rules for the intro- 
duction of the apple of discord into this House. I 
shall resist it at home by telling my people to 
stand by the compromises of the Constitution, and 


| ** rather bear the ills we have, than fly to others 


we know not of.”’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
has given an answer entirely satisfactory. He 
will vote against any suspension of the rules for 
introducing the apple of discord. He is perfectly 
safe. No motion was ever made to suspend the 


_ rules for that purpose, or ever will be. But! un- 
derstand, that when in Committee of the Whole, 


as we are now, and a member agitates the slave 
question, he will sit quietly by and say nothing. 
His resistance will be like that of my W hig friends 
to slaveholding dictation; he will sit still and bear 
it, silently acquiesce, as they now do. Thatis the 
It is safe—t 
will injure no one. But at home, he goes for the 
compromise, for agitation. He himself is to be 
come an agitator. Well, sir, I wish the Demo- 
cratic party joy, in having such agitators among 
them. 

The Whigs, in their Convention, also resolved 
that they ‘* will discountenance all efforts to con- 
tinue or renew such agitation whenever, wherever, 


and however the attempt may be made.” The 


| 
| 
i 


| 


| hereand among the people. 


language of this resolution differs from that of the 
Democracy, but its spirit and object is the a: 
They intend to suppress the freedom of spet? 
On ee 
great parties of the nation have cordially united. 
A coalition for a more odious purpose could not 
have been formed. Duty to myself, to this body, 
and the country, demands an exposure of _“ 
conspiracy against the Constitution, against 
rights of members here, against the people. : 
Mr. Chairman, is it contemplated to silence '¢ 
popular voice in this Hall? If that be not the cast, 
these resolutions mean nothing. They are mere 
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wpeutum fulmen,”’ made for show, to frighten 
men of weak nerves. They may do very well 


ong doughfaces; but when those parties attempt | 
ali 5 


vo frighten Free-Soilers, they should better under- | 


gand their opponents. 

The Whigs and Democrats united have suffi- 
cient nurabers to vote us down, to silence us; but 
‘hey will not do it. They dare not doit. The 
Constitution has provided ‘that Congress shall 
sass no law abridging the freedom of speech.” 
hat Constitution we have sworn to support, and 
hy the blood of our ancestors we will maintain it. 
ciaveholders and doughfaces, Whigs and Demo- 
rats, may combine to trample that sacred instru- 
went under their feet, by suppressing the freedom 
ofgpeech; but, sir, they have not the moral power 
~ effect that object. 

Agitation or discussion is not only to be put 
down here, but among the people; they are to have 
no moreanti-slavery meetings; no more Free-Soil 
ynventions; no more sermons in favor of God’s 
law; no more prayers to Heavy en for the oppressed 
of owr land; the Declaration of Independence is 
to be burned; our printing establishments ‘broken 
yp, and our social circles are to speak no more of 
the rights of all men to enjoy life and liberty. A 
new political police is to be established, and the 
American people placed under slaveholding sur- 
veillance. Our literary writers are to be driven 
into exile. But 1 am paying undeserved attention 
to these base, these puerile attempts to stifle dis- 
cussion on the subject of humanity. I hold these 
resolutions in unutterable contempt. I trample 
them under my feet. I spit upon them. Their 
authors, those who adopted them, had better have 
been attending some Sabbath school, gaining intel- 
lizence and qualifying themselves for useful em- 
ployment. 

And here 1 will leave this ridiculous attempt to 
ape the despotisms of Europe, by stifling discus- 
sion upon the absorbing question of liberty. 

| will now proceed to examine the reasons why 
these resolutions were adopted. 

Why should these parties in their National 
Conventions take Congress, the Constitution, and 
people under their control, and command univer- 
sal silence upon certain measures? Evidently 
because investigation and discussion would en- 
danger the future success of their organizations. 


U 


The very proposition shows that they have no | 
confidence in the people. The man or party who | 


strives to silence discussion; to shut out truth, 
admits that he is in error. No man, or party, 
who feels that he is right, hesitates to let the whole 
truth be known. He feels that he will be vindi- 
cated by the development ef truth, and his honor 
will be sustained. 

But why should the Whigs and Democrats 
unite to keep the truth from the public eye, in re- 
gard to the compromise measures? Why, sir, 
the first of those measures was that establishing 
territorial government in Utah, admitting slavery 


and the slave trade to be established there, on soil | 


consecrated to freedom by Mexican laws. 


1 well | 


know the people were told that slavery could not | 


go there, as it was excluded by the laws of God. 
Well, sir, official documents now show that asser- 
tion to have been a gigantic falsehood. The cen- 
sus returns show that slavery exists there; that 
man is there held in bondage, lashed into subjec- 
tion by his fellow-man; women are sold like swine 


ter, 
Siaver 
from that Territory. The motto of our party is, 

‘Vo slave territory.’? We do not believe it right 
thus to deal in God’s image. Bat this law which 
permits these outrages, the Whigs and Democrats 
Say is a final settlement; that these practices may 
continue in allcoming time. But they dare not go 
before the people admitting this truth; nor darethey 
deny these facts. To avoid this unpleasant ques- 
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ded by the law aforesaid that one or moreStates may 
be admitted from said Territory with or without 
slavery. They were unwilling that themembers of 
the next or any future Congress should judge for 
themselves, whenever Utah shall ask admission into 
the Union; and they have made this foolish attempt 
to dictate the action of this body in future ages. 
Well, the provision is, that an indefinite number 
of slave States may beadmitted. Of course, their 
political power, under the Constitution, will be in 
proportion to their slaves. The man in Utah, 
who buys a slave woman, and raises four bastard 
children, and holds them as property, adds as much 
to the political power of that State as four of 
those educated and intelligent Democrats who sit 
before me add to the political influence of a free 
State. Now, sir, we, the free Democracy, are 
unqualifiedly opposed to this insult to Northern 
dignity. We do not believe that the man who 
thus sets at defiance God’s law, and tramples upon 
decency, is any better than an educated, intelligent 
Northern freeman. But, sir, Whigs and Demo- 
crats say that this disgraceful inequality shall be 
allowed to the people of Utah and maintained. 
They know that public indignation would be 
kindled against every man who would thus de- 
grade the people of the North. They would hurl 
from place and power such men, if the facts were 
knowntothem. They therefore seek to smother 
the truth; to keep the people in ignorance; and 


resolve to resist agitation, to discountenance discus- 


in the market, and children made subjects of bar- | 
Now, sir, we free Democrats insist that | 
and the slave trade should be excluded | 


sion. ? They pledge their candidates to carry out 
this disgracetul combination against liberty and 
the rights and honor of the free States, and then 
turn round and ask honest men, those who pos- 
sess self-respect, to vote for their own disgrace. 


| Sir, Free-Soilers, men of intelligence, will not thus 
| stultify themselves. 


The same law, or a law with similar provisions, 
was enacted in relation to New Mexico. The 


| people of that Territory may, if they please, enter 


into this speculation in human flesh. They may 
curse that land with human bondage. Whigs and 
Democrats say that this law shall be a final settle- 
ment of that subject; that slavery and the slave 
trade shall not be excluded; and the Democrats 
are to resist, and the Whigs are to discountenance 


| all discussion in relation to it. 


One or more slave States are to be admitted 
from New Mexico, upon the same terms of de- 


| grading inequality to the free States as those from 


| would do no other hurt. 
| the Whig party, I should far rather see it endan- 


Utah, and Northern men are to submit with- 
out discussion. Agitation would, in the words of 
the Whig resolution, endanger the peace of the 
Whig party. They say they therefore depre- 
cate agitation. Well, sir, the proper meaning of 
the verb ‘‘ to deprecate’’ is, to ** pray against;”’ 
and the Whigs will therefore pray against agita- 
tion, as it will endanger their peace. Such pray- 
ers would simply be ‘an abomination;’’ they 
And as for the peace of 


gered than to see one child sold from its parents, 
or one woman flogged, or one man degraded. 
The motto of Free-Soilers is ‘* No More sLave 
Srates.’’ This isour unyielding, determined posi- 
tion. We wage an exterminating warfare against 


| every man, and every party who would extend 
| the curse of human servitude, or increase the slave 


power in any degree. The Democratic party and 


| the Whig party unite in the extension of slavery 


tion, they resolve to resist every attempt to speak || 
“rwrite upon it. Their only way of escaping from | 


popeiag odium is to keep truth from the people. 
“vow, sit, does any Democrat or any Whig believe 
that Free-Soilers will vote for uny candidate 
pledged to sustain those revoltmg practices? 
any one who ever beld a place in the free Democ- 
racy, shall cast such a vote, it will be some other 
man than myself. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, the last Congress provi- 


and of the slave power, and then ask the friends 
of ligerty to vote with them! J shall not do it. 
Another measure of the last Congress was a 
law entitled ** An act to abolish the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia.”’ A flagrant falsehood was 
sent to the people in this title; for the law itself 
does not profess to abolish the slave trade in this 
District, and only excludes from this market the 
slave-breeders of Maryland and Virginia, leaving 
the sale of men, women, and children to continue 
here. And this commerce in the image of God is 
to go on and continue forever. The Whigs say 
it shall not be disturbed, and the Democrats say 


| they too will protect it. These parties have taken 


If | 


position between us and the slave-dealers, and say 
we shall not discuss the morality of their voca- 
tion; indeed, they assert that we shall not agitate 


| the cause o* freedom. 


You, sir, lately saw an advertisement in the 


| leading Whig paper of this District, injhese words: | 


‘“* For sale, a handsome and accomplished lady’s maid, || 
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aged just sixteen years.’’ Except in this city and 
New Zealand, I do not think any Government 
within the bounds of civilization would have per- 
mitted such an outrage upon decency. I speak of 
New Zealand without intending any disrespect to 
the people of that island by comparing their habits 
with ours. They buy men and women for food 
only. The object is far more honorable and 
Christian-like than that for which the young women 
of this city are advertised and sold. 

Mr. Chairman, General Scott and General Pierce 
are both pledged to maintain this traffic in the 
bodies of women, and the advocates of liberty are 
asked to aid in electing them. Sir, let those par- 
ties revel in such moral and political wickedness; 
let them pledge themselves and their candidates to 
perpetrate crimes revolting to humanity, but I be- 
seech them not to insult honest me n, philanthro- 
pists, and Christians, by asking them to partici- 
pate in such transcendent iniquity. 

Another of the compromise measures is the 
fugitive slavelaw. Ofthe character of this law, I 
have spoken on former occasions. 
stitutionality, [ think no unprejudiced mind can 
doubt, who listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rawrour.| Of the 
crimes committed under this law; of the enormi- 


Of its uncon- 


ties of sending free men into slavery, under color 
of this law; of the barbarous and savage character 
of the agents selected by this Administration to 
carry it out, I have no time to speak. I noticed 
in the address of a clergyman, lately delivered 
before the Home Missionary Society, a statement 
that the reverend speaker was in the central parts 
of Russia during last sammer; that an intelhgent 
nobleman taunted him with the character of this 
fugitive law, saying: ** You can find nothing in 
the legal code of Russia, nor in the decrees of her 
Emperors, equal to that barbarous law.’’ No, sir, I 
do not believe that any despot of Russia, or of 
\ustria, was ever cuilty of putting forth so bar- 
barous a law; yet the Democratic party and the 
Whig party tell us that this law shall remain asa 
final settlement of this subject. The Whig party, 
it is true, reserve to themselves the right of 
making it more barbarous. But it is to remaina 
law and continue in force while time shall last. 
Yes, when the ‘archangel shall descend from 
heaven with a rainbow upon his head, and, placing 
one foot upon the earth and the other upon the sea, 
shall swear by Him who liveth forever and ever, that 
TIME SHALL BE NO LoNGER,’’ the dread summons 
shall find the people of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston upon the ‘qui vive,’’ hunting for 
slave mothers, who have fled from all else they 
hold dear in life, in order to enjoy liberty. There, 
Whigs and Democrats will be found supporting 


| this law; and when they shall close their eyes 


upon terrestrial objects, they will be listening to 
the baying of bloodhounds, the clanking of chains, 
and shricks of slaves, the roar of muskets, the 
dying groans of slave-catchers, and their wounded 
associates, the bloodhounds; the last death-sigh of 
murdered fugitives, will all rise from this earth 
and mingle with the archangel’s voice, as he shall 
summon us all to the bar of final retribution. I 
would speak of the future with solemnity, but if 
men are to carry with them into the coming 
world their leading traits of character, as some 
hold, it would seem that their residence in the 
spirit world will be made vocal with the sighs, and 
er@ans, and shrieks of associated beings. 
But both parties and their candidates are pledged 
to maintain this infamous law. And they will 
‘6 resist’? and ** discountenance’’ all agitation in 
regard to it, ‘*in Congress or out of it.”” The 
policy of silencing discussion epee it must be ap- 
parent to every man. The slaveholders demanded 
the passage of this law. Northern doughfaces 
submitted: some voted for it; others fled the Hall. 
They then knew it would be death to the measure 
and political obliteration to themselves,to discues it; 
and therefore, voted against its discussion, against 
all agitation, and a minority of this body actually 
massed it under the previous question; and now 
Vhigs and Democrats say it never shall be dis- 
cussed. That, when our people of the North seea 
fellow-being seized, chained, dragged into slavery, 
and sold and flogged ,th *y shall say nothing about it, 
here or elsewhere. ‘That they shall look upon the 
murdered corpse of fugitives shot down by the 
agents of Government, and may moan over their 
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barbarity, but they must not discuss, they roust 
not agiiate the repeal of this law. Well, sir, I 


|; rants and despots have been driven from power, | 


assyre them the people will discuss these things; | 
they will hurl from power and from place the men | 


who thus contemn the popular feeling. 


But, it is said, through the Whig press, that we 


cannot repeal this law. I saw this morning an 
article, in some respects an able article, denouncing 
thisJaw,in a Whig paper, professedly anti-slavery. 
The editor, however, admitted that the law would 
not be repealed, perhaps, for twenty years. Sir, 
the admission shows the author to be unconscious 
of the people’s power. 

[t is this miserable, cowardly submission to the 
slave interest, which has degraded Northern men. 
Let the people send to this body forty members, 
whose hearts are devoted to freedom, who have 
confidence in the power of truth, and this law will 
be repealed in stx weeks. It will be swept from 
our statute book, and curses, deep and loud, will 
rest upon its authors. 

The editor to whom | alluded, proposes that we 
shall contribute from the national funds to pay 
for fugitives. I could have forgiven the editor for 
almost any other political offense. What, sir, are 
the decendants of the Pilgrims, of those who bled 
at Bunker’s Hill, and on every battle-field of the 
Revolution, rather than pay a paltry tax on tea 
and on stamped paper, supinely to becometributary 
to Southern sealieentnant When the barbarians 
of Algiers seized and enslaved our people, we sent 
an armed force there and slew them, holding them 
unworthy of a place upon God’s footstool. No, 
sir, by all the hallowed associations which cluster 
around the memory of English and American 
patriots, | agow and declare that | would sooner 
see every slaveholder of the nation hanged than 
to witness the subjugation of Northern freemen 
to such a humiliating condition. No, sir, when 
it comes to that, I for one, shall be prepared for 
the dernier resort—an appeal to the God of battles. 
[ am a man of peace, but am no non-resistant, and 
I would sooner the ashes of my hearth-stone 
should be slaked in my own blood, and the blood 
of my children, than submit to such degradation. 
And here, I will take occasion to say, that if this 
law remains in force, civil war is inevitable. ‘The 
people will not submit to it. Why, sir, civil war 
already exists. At Christiana civil war, with all 
its circumstance of force, under color of law—re- 
sistance in defense of natural right—bloodshed 
and death took place. In my own State a similar 
transaction occurred; and I assure gentlemen that 
other instances will occur if attempts be made 
to enforce that law. In my own district are many 
fugitives, who have informed their masters where 
they may he found. These men have become 
desperate. They desire to see the slave-catchers. 
They pant for an opportunity to make their op- 
pressors ‘* bite the dust.”’ Sir, send on your com- 
missioners and deputy marshals and bloodhounds, 
and I assure you that a civil war will soon be in 
active progress. 

Sir, géntlemen talk of enforcing this law. It 
cannot be done. The people have already passed 
sentence upon it, ant 
sentence will be speedily executed. 
stop agitation in regard to it. 

Agitation, discussion, and examination, are the 
agents—the instruments—for carrying forward all 
reforms. The Saviour of man spoke truths boldly. 
They fell harshly upon the ears of scribes, phari- 
sees, and hypocrites. They denounced him as an 
agitator; seized, tried, condemned, and crucified 
him asan agitator. From that day to the present, 
every man who has boldly avowed truths unwel- 
come to the ears of despots, tyrants, and the op- 
pressors of our race, have been denounced as agi- 
tators. Jefferson, in the Declaration of American 
Independence; Samuel Adams, in the Continental 

»Congress; Washington, on the battle-field, were 
‘* distinguished agitators;’? John Quincy Adams, 
while in this Hall, for years maintained and de- 


Nor can you 


upon its authors; and that | 


fended with inimitable powers the right of petition, | 


and was denounced throughout the country as 
an agitator. He was arraigned at the bar of this 
House, and tried as an agitator. Every member 
of this body who defends the rights of the people, 


is denounced as an agitator. To me, these epi- | 


thets have lost their terrors. 
For hundreds and for thousands of years, the 
instruction and elevation of mankind has been 
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carried forward by agitation. By means of it, ty- 


and popular nights have been extorted from bar- 
barous rulers. Without agitation, no people ever 


| gained their rights, or retained them after they 


' after these laws had been passed. 


| tion of those who righteously slew him. 
triots who assisted Shadrach to escape the fangs || 


had been extorted from their oppressors. Now, 
suddenly, to prevent the progress of liberty, 


Whigs and Democrats unite to suppress this ele- | 


ment in all reforms. ‘They declare that discussion 
shall cease, and the slave-trade and slavery shall 
continue forever, and the fugitive law shall be 
rendered perpetual. 

Mr. Chairman, well do 1 recollect the evening 
Ithen viewed 
them in all their horrors. 1 saw the degradation 
to which the people of the free States were sub- 
jected—the crimes which we had authorized. My 


heart sunk within me, as | contemplated the public | 


men who had aimed this blow at liberty. 


But, sir, on yonder avenue | heard the songs of | 


drunken revelry and the insane shout; bonfires 
lighted up the heavens, and the thunder of cannon 
told the immoderate joy of slaveholders, slave- 


breeders, doughfaces, and dealers in human fiesh. | 


Their gratitude naturally flowed out to those most 
instrumental in the passage of these laws to which 
I have alluded, called the compromise and fugitive 
law. In the fullness of their hearts and stomachs 
they repaired to the dwelling of the Secretary of 
State, and called on him for a speech. 
ily complied, commencing his congratulations by 

saying: ' 

‘* Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.’’ Hethen informed the motley 
crew around him, that this question of slavery was 
settled, and that they were no more to be trou- 
bled with agitation. Sir, from that day up to the 
close of the Baltimore Convention, he wrote letters 
and made speeches declaring and avowing that agi- | 
tation had ceased; assuring the country in sub- 
stance that the slave trade in this District and in 
our Territories would go on undisturbed. That 
oppression here and in the Territories now had 
nothing to fear. ‘The whole energies of the Gov- 
ernment were put forth to enforce the fugitive law; 
but they generally proved abortive. Livery pos- 
sible exertion was made in Boston and Philadel- 
phia to convict those charged with obstructing its 
execution; but ali failed. The blood of Gorsuch, 
a piratical slave catcher, who fell at Christiana, is | 
unavenged, in spite of the public treasure and 
Executive influence put forth to obtain a convic- | 
The pa- 


of the Boston bloodhounds, yet Jaugh to scorn 
your infamous law. At Syracuse, at Rochester, 
and a hundred other places, the friends of liberty 
rejoice at the impotency of this law, although it 
has thus far been backed up by Executive pow- 
er. ‘These defeats of the Executive, and of this | 
enactment libelously called a law, have resulted 
from agitation; and well may slave catchers and | 
doughtaces now seek to stifle discussion, to silence 
the people. 

Sir, while these things were going forward, 
the Secretary of State was looking for, and ex- | 
pecting a return for the services he had rendered 
the slave power. The presidential chair and 
White House was looked to as the reward for his 
treason to God and humanity. But there again 
agitation had done its work: All reflecting men | 
knew that he could not receive in the whole Union 
scarce twenty electoral votes. And wh@ the | 
Baltimore Convention passed upon his claims, not | 
a Southern vote was cast for him. Chagrined, 
mortified, and discontented, he will soon retire, 
and history will record the truth concerning him 
and us. But, sir, I will not aggravate the chills | 
of political death, nor call up to mind the-sins | 
which must ‘* sit heavy on his soul,’’ when a | 
darker night shall close around him. 

Agitation has brought to the scaffold another 
conspicuous victim. The President of these Uni- 
ted States lent his whole influence to the promo- 
tion of those compromise measures to which I 
have alluded. His devotion to the slave power 
has been openly and boldly avowed. Steadily 
and basely has he prostituted the influence and 
power of his office, to the purpose of supporting 
slavery, oppression, and crime. At the Baltimore 
Convention, the slaveholders, I believe, were 
unanimously in his favor. But Northern delegates 
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dared not — him. Agitation had ities 
the people of his having deserted their cunte, ant 
gone over to the enemies of freedom. The and 

| lar voice of the North had pronounced hig 1 a 
he was cast aside; the political grave wenius ae 
him; and on the 3d of March he will be laid j . 
Were i to write the epitaphs of these men 1 
would inscribe upon their tombs, « cites 

ian BY 
AGITATION. Think you not that these men and 
their party have cause for their hostility to di 
cussion—to the dissemination of truth? ” 

‘The Democrats, also, have cause for o 

| agitation. Their ablest, their MOSt experienced 
siatesmen have fallen victims toit. General Cas 
the man who of all their candidates | deemed be. 
qualified for the Presidency, in an evil hour, od 
a letter pledging himself to these cor 
measures. It proved his political death 
when, too late, he found that the people of the 
North would sustain no man who had thus pledsed 
his influence of office to measures which the po : 
ular voice has condemned as barbarous, ag dis. 
graceful to our nation. At the Baltimore Conve. 
tion his friends bore him to his political grave: and 

** Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note,” 

as they quietly deposited his remains in their fing! 
resting-place. Such, too, was the fate of Penn. 
sylvania’s favorite statesman. He had long been 
anxious to serve the slave interest. He pledged 
himself in the most unqualified manner to main. 
tain these laws as a perpetual settlement of the 
slave question. But he, too, was cast aside at an 
advanced age, when he can look for no further 
preferment. These men all died of *‘eating Southern 
dirt. 

Circumstances appear to render it indelicate for 
me to speak of other candidates of the Democratic 
party.* Yet I would remind them all of the fate 
which must await those public men who prove 
false to liberty and humanity. I assure them and 
the country that agitation will continue and in. 
crease until the people of the free States shiall be 
relieved from all participation in the disgrace and 
crimes of slavery. 

Agitation is the great and mighty instrument for 
carrying forward these reforms. Agitation is as 
necessary to purify the political atmosphere of 
this nation as storms are to purify the natural at- 
mosphere. Deprive us of storms, of winds, and 
showers; and vapors, poisonous exhalations, and 
miasmas would be around us, and we should 
inhale death in the unseen atmosphere. Such, 
too, is precisely the case in the political air of 
this nation. Stop agitation, and the political at- 
mosphere will soon be filled with frauds, abuses, 
and corruptions, which would be inhaled by your 
| Executive and public men; the vital blood of the 
nation would be poisoned, and the body politic 
would putrefy. 

3ut this opposition to freedom, so dominant 

in the Whig and Democratic parties, led to the 
organization of the friends of liberty into a sep- 
| arate political party in 1848. The extraordinary 
| circumstances which then surrounded the advo- 
cates of freedom called together a mighty host. On 

_the memorable ninth of August, of that year, fifty 

| thousand freemen met in solemn convocation. 
There were men of distinction, men of intellect, 
statesmen, and philantropists. They were co0- 

‘scious of the responsibility resting upon them. 

| In framing a confession of their political faith they 
laid its foundations upon the enduring, eterns 
principles of justice. The equal right of all_ men 
to enjoy life, liberty, and happiness, constitutes 
the basis of our creed; and the next article asserts 

‘* that governments are constituted among men 1 
secure these rights.”’ All our action under the 
Constitution should be to protect the life and lib- 
erty of every human being within our exclusive 

jurisdiction. That our legislative powers in this 

District, on the high seas, and in our Territories, 
should be exerted to secure every being who bears 
God’s image, in his right to life and liberty, instead 

| of establishing and sustaining oppression and sla- 

| very. Here, sir, at this point, an issue between 
us and the other parties, deep and broad, is pre 


Pposing 


Ur signed 
NpPromise 
-warrant, 


sented. And from this position the friends of hu- 
manity will never depart. ; . 

Itis an important fact, that neither the Whig 
nor Democratic party profess to pay any '& 


*Senators Houston aud Dongle, who had been candi: 


dates for nomination, were present ng to this speech 
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+ or attention to moral principles in their legis- 
oe By their practice they deny the responsi- | 
cae of human action, so far as politics are | 
eoncernt d. They hold that members of this bod y | 
may pass laws which deprive our fellow-men of | 
fe or liverty, and that those who enact such law 
we not morally guilty of ensiaving or murdering | 
heir fellow-men. We, sir, hold that those who 
saneted tye fugitive slave law are as guilty in the 


tmnt of God and good men as they would be were 
‘hey themselves to seize a white man, place irons 
spon his limbs, and send him to slavery without | 
aw, In such crimes, we, the advocates of free- 
jom, will not participate. One of our resolutions 
adopted at Buffalo was in these words: 


“Resolved, Thatitis the duty of the Federal Government 
jeve itself from ale responsibility for the existence or 


to reli . . : 
watinuance of slavevy wherever it possess constitutional 


gutkority to legislate on that subject.’? 

This resolution is in direct and unqualified con- 
fict with the entire policy of the Whig and Dem- 
neratic parties relative to slavery. Itis in conflict 
with the platforms of those parties, to which I have 
sailed attention. Basing our whole political action 
gpon the plainest principles of justice, liberty, and 
humanity, we challenge examination, discussion, | 
apitatic n. We seek to cover up nothing, to keep 
nothing from the popular ear. The more you ex- 
amine and discuss our doctrines and policy, the 
better are we pleased. 

We, sir, would drive the slave question from 
giscussion in this Hall. It never had a constitu- 
tional existence here. Separate this Government 
from all interference with slavery; let the Federal 
power wash its hands of that institution; let us 
nurify ourselves from its contagion—leave it with 
the States, who alone have the power to sustain it; 
then, sir, will agitation cease in regard to it here; 
then we shall have nothing to do with it, our time 
will no more he occupied with it, and, like a band 
of freeman, a band of brothers, we could meet 
here, legislate for the prosperity, the improvement 
of mankind, for the elevation of our race. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in this Hall some 
fifteen years. During that period, 1 think at least 
two thirds of the time of this body has been oc- 
cupied by the subject of slavery and other matters 
connected with that institution. For the last three 
years we can scarcely be said to have done any- 
thing else but discuss and legislate for slavery. 

his, sir, is all wrong. Slavery is a local insti- 
tution, existing only in a portion of the States. 
The attempt to nationalize it is unwarranted and 
unconstitutional. ‘To do this is now the ob- 
ject of both the Whig and Democratic parties. 
Against these attempts we, the Free Democracy, 
wage unceasing, undying, unyielding hostility. 
This war wé shall never give up. We shaltnever 
lay aside our arms until victory shall crown our | 
efforts; until this Government shall be redeemed 
and disinthralled from the foul stain of chattel | 
slavery. Against oppression, in all its forms, and 
in all places, we have sworn eternal hostility. Our 
sympathy for suffering humanity is broad as crea- 
tion, reaching to all climes, and embracing all who 
dear the image of our Creator. To persecuted 
Hungary we tender the assurance that * we feel 
for those in bonds as bound with them.”’ On this 
subject the Democrats have spoken oracularly. 

The Whigs talk about ‘entangling alliances 
and standing on foreign soil;’? but they dare not 
take distinct issue on the propriety of exerting our 
moral power, our political influence to maintain 
the law of nations. Substantially, both Whigs 
and Democrats are opposed to us on this subject. 

hey would permit Russia or Austria to swallow 
up Hungary without any protest or expression of | 
ow disapprobation. We sympathize with the | 
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|| dared go where neither of those parties w 


| West, was another article in our political creed 


é t ere will- 
ing to follow us, nor to oppose us; and in less 
than three years the correctness of our position 
has been acknowledged before the country. 

‘** Lands for the poor, homes for the destitute,” 
free of expense to all who will immigrate to the 
To this policy neither the Whig nor Democratic 
party dared express their consent; nor dared they 
oppose it. At this session a bill, carrying out our 
views on this subject, passed this body by a vote 
of nearly twoto one. The Senate will doubtless 
comply with the popular will of the nation by 
passing this measure of benevolence, which will 
cAhuse thousands of hearts to swell with gratitude 
and joy. 
Governments were constituted to protect, elevate, 
and render our race, our whole race, more happy. 
That it is our duty as statesmen, as philanthro- 
pists, as Christians, so far as we have constitu- 
tional power, ‘to raise up the bowed down,” 
**to exalt the humble,” **to inform the ignorant,’”’ 
“to comfort the distressed,’? and increase the 
prosperity and happiness of al 
the sphere of our political, our moral, or our re- 
ligious influence. 
those com 
Democrats are p! 

In 1848 nearly three hundred thousand freemen 


cast their votes for our presidential ca: 


’ 
stile to 


Whigs and 


Of course, we are h 
1 the 


promise measures whic! 


edged to sustain. 


didate 
lidate. 
Since the saat _ ral and lissaal anion 
ince that period our moral an¢ political power 


has greatly increased. 


Probably one third of the 
members on this floor are indebted tomen whosym 
pathize with us for their seats,and many were elect 
ed solely and entirely upon our principles. Three 
members of the Senate were elected as Free Demo- 
crats, While others are partially indebted to the 
votes of the Free Democracy. In several State 
Legislatures we hold the bal; nee of power; but 
this is but little evidence of the rapidity with wh 
our principles Our prog 
marked by the change of feeling towards our doc- 


1 
Ich 


extending. ress is 


trines in both the other parties; their hostility is 
diminishing daily; 
with our v1 
tives. In all elections now throughout most of 
the free States, candidates are selected whose doc- 


they are becoming acquainted 


ws, and, of course, respect our mo- 


trines and principles are not obnoxious to us. 
The cloud which, in 1848, was like unto a man’s 
hand in size, has now overspread the whole North, 
and will soon extend over the nation, and finally 
over the world. But it is said that those friends 
in the State of New York, who came from the 
Democratic party, have returned to it. I deeply 
feel and deplore this fact. I loved and honored 
them—I still respect them; but I must say that, 
in my judgment, they have erred in departing 
from us. I, however, will not judge them—to 
their own masters they stand or fall. Had they 
continued with us, there is, in my opinion, no 


; doubt that we should, in November next, have 


again acting with us. 


oppressed of all nations; and we, the Free Democ- || 


racy, literally constitute the party of progress. 
At Buffalo we adopted the policy of ‘ cheap post- | 
age for the people,’? and inscribed it upon our 
banner, and unfurled it to the breeze. We fore- 
— the advantages of increasing the facilities of 
communication among the masses, and determined 
‘0 confer upon our country these benefits, while 
higs and Democrats were too timid to take a 
position either for or against it. 
am aware that we are often charged with 
~“ing men of one idea—indeed, we are sometimes | 
alled the party of one idea-~and I refer to these | 


act 


effected the election of a President favorable to 
our views. That they are friends of liberty, | 
know; that they will sustain the doctrines laid 


down in the Democratic confession of faith, or 
vote for Pierce and King under the circumstances 
attending their nomination, I do not believe. I 
hope and trust they will yet feel the propriety of 
But while they are per- 
mitted to judge for themselves, they and all man- 
kind will accord to us the same rights. The 
members of our party, generally, entered upon an 
organization with a deep feeling and conviction 
that such an organization was necessary. Time 
and experience has confirmed us in that opinion. 
I have stated the basis of our doctrines; they are 
permanent, elernal as God himself. While stand- 
ing on those principles, we cannot be wrong. The 
political and moral regeneration of our country— 


| the entire reformation of this Government from 


its practice of sustaining oppression, slavery, and 
crime, is our object. To effect this great and holy 


| purpose, must eaeie time and perseverance. 


In what I have said and done on these questions 
{ have but reflected the sentiments and feelings of 


' those I represent—indeed, among them are many, 


8 to vindicate ourdelves from that charge. We |) pt 
' 


very many “ older and better soldiers”’ than my- 
self. That people, sir, will stand firmly, stead- 
fast, and immovable upon the doctrines, and the 
organization which they have adopted. 

lam aware of the arguments so often used to 


Sir, the Free Democracy believe that | 


| wl atten | 
i who come within 
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for this or that party, in order to gain some sup- 
But, sir, we organ- 
ized for the maintenance of doctrines important 
not merely to the people of a township, a county, 
or a State, but to man wherever-he is found. Im- 
portant not merely to-day at this election, or next 
year, but in all coming time. Can we leave such 
a position to unite with either of the other parties 
in order to elect this or that man to office, while 


he stands pledged to maintain slavery and the 
slave 


trade in this District and in our Terri- 
tories? to. continue the infamous fugitive law— 


to uphold and support all these measures as 
a final settlement of the subjects to which they 
refer, and to discountenance all examination, dis- 
cussion, Or agitation as to the propriety of these 
measures? Sir, were we to unite with either party 
to elect a President thus pledged, we should lose 
our own self-respect—we should lose the respect 
and the confidence of the world. Politically, sir, 
we are ‘*a city set upon an hill which cannot be 
hid.’ Throughout the country our influence is 
felt. In this Hall we weild a moral power far be- 
yond our numbers. Let no man charge me with 
indelicacy when I assert that the Free-Soilers of 
this bo@y exert all the influence to which their 
numbers entitle them. Whigs and Democrats 
have confidence that we shall in all cases be guided 
by judgment, by reason, and justice, and not by 
he paltry considerations of party. 

The effect has been most salutary. Ten years 
since no man here dared separate from his party. 
No matter what was the subject or his own judg- 
ment, every member was compelled to fail into 
line and vote with his party leaders. Free-Soilers 
have set an example here of independence. The 
commencement of our trials on this subject was 
severe. We were frowned upon, villified, and 
denounced, but thank God we had the firmness 
to bide our time, and now for years many Whigs 
ind Democrats have followed our example and 
dared to vote as their judgments and consciences 
dictate. In short, sir, here party lines upon most 
subjects of legislation have become obliterated. 
This of itself constitutes a great reform. Party 
lines are also becoming obliterated throughout the 
country, in consequence of the example and in- 
fluence of the Free Democracy. This wide and 
extended influence must be surrendered if we vote 
for either of the other parties or their candidates, 

At Baltimore a portion of the Whig party con- 
tended manfully against committing themselves 
to the outrages and crimes of the fugitive law and 
compromise measures. In that respect they did 
more than the Democrats. My sympathies and 
the sympathies of our party and of all good men 
were with them. 

And had the anti-slavery Whigs in this House 
and the Senate promptly and energetically met the 
supercillious pretensions of the slave power with 
decision and firmness, I have little doubt they 
would have inspired a feeling at Baltimere 
which would have repudiated a platform that has 
stamped indelible disgrace upon their party. In 
this Hall the Democrats have sustained the con- 
stitutional rights of the free States more ably and 
faithfully than the Whigs have during the present 
session. 

But I am aware that a strong effort is making 
to induce our Free Democracy to sustain the Whig 
candidate at the coming election. With the gen- 
tleman nominated I have long been acquainted. 
To him nor to the Democratic nominee have f 
any persona! objection; but if elected, he is pledged 
to maintain the outrages, the revolting crimes per- 
taining to the compromise measures and fugitive 
slave law, to which I have called attention; to 
render them perpetual, so far as he may be able; 
to prevent all discussion relating to them. To 
vote for him is to vote for this policy; to identify 
ourselves in favor of the avowed doctrines which 
he is pledged to support; to give proof by our 
votes that we approve the platform on which 
he stands. But, sir, why vote for Scott in pref- 
erence to Pierce? Of the men I say nothing. 
They merely represent the doctrines of the parties 
who nominated them. If there be a difference 


| between those parties it \s on the slave question 


It can be found in nothing else. 
The doctrines of the Whig party, as I have 
shown, pledge them and their candidate to main- 


irsuade Frée-Soilers to vote for this or that man, | tain slavery; the breeding of slaves for market: 
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the sale of women in this District and in the Ter- || Government into a slaveholding, a slave-breeding | The General Government, 


ritories; to uphold the fugitive law in all com- | 
ing time; to admit as many slave States as shall 
apply from New Mexico and Utah, and to silence 
discussion on all these subjects. This is as far, I 
think, as human depravity can go. If the Demo- 
cratic party has dived deeper into moral and polit- 
ical putridity, some archangel fallen must have 
penned their confession of faith. If there be 
such a distinction, it can only be discovered by a || 
refinement of casuistry too intricate for honest 
minds to exert. Sir, suppose there were a shade | 
of distinction in the depths of depravity to which | 
these parties have descended, does it become | 
men—free men—men of moral principle, of politi- 
cal integrity, to be straining their visions and 
using intellectual microseopes to discover that 
shade of moral darkness ? No, sir; letevery man 
who feels that he has a country to save, a charac- 
ter to sustain—that he owes a duty to mankind and 
to God—come forward at once, and wage a bold 
and exterminating war against these doctrines, so 
abhorrent to freedom and humanity. 

But it is said that the Democratic party, if 
defeated again by the anti-slavery sentiment as 
they were in 1848, will disband, and th@masses 
will then unite with us in support of justice, 
truth, and liberty. The defeat of the Democratic 
party might disband them, and it might not. | 
There is no certainty on that point. If we were | 
to unite with the Whigs, we might or we might 
not defeat the Democrats. If we were to try the 
experiment and fail, Whigs and Democrats would 
despise us. We shoulddespise ourselves. If we 
should succeed, we should become identified with 
the Whig party, and swallowed up by it. In 
every aspect in which I can view such a policy 
we must lose the moral power which we possess. 
Standing upon ae § principles—professing, 
avowing, and proclaiming the political gospel | 
which we present to the people—we cannot de- 
scend to mingle in such a contest without a sacri- 
fice of that moral and political influence which | 
now commands the respect of all honest men, and 
of our own consciences. 

Mr. Chairman, | know not the course which | 
the people whom I represent will pursue. From 
the past only can I judge of their future action. 
A residence of half a century among them has 
given me some knowledge of their character. | 
Their past action on this subject is ** known and 
read of all men.’? In 1840, when Mr. Van Buren 
ledged himself to veto any bill to abolish slavery | 
in this District, the county in which I reside gave 
the largest majority against him of any county in 
the United States in proportion to its numbers. 
In 1848, pledged to our doctrines, we gave the 
largest majority for him of any county in the 
United States. I mention this to show to the 
country that we are goverened by principle, not 
by party—that we are not led by demagogues, by | 
designing men. 

That people do their own thinking and their 
own voting. They know their rights, and will main- 
tain them so far as moral and political action on 
their part will doit. They are at all times pre- 
pared to discharge their duty. Sir, in 1848, there 
was more political effort made to induce our friends | 
there to vote for the present Executive than was 
ever put forth on any other occasion. Distin- | 
guished gentlemen from other States of great abil- | 
ity, and of anti-slavery sentiments, were im- || 
ported to show us the propriety of voting for men || 
who feared to speak in favor of free principles. But || 
those efforts failed,and few men can now befound || 
who will admit that they ever cast a vote for the || 
present Executive, a man who has prostituted the || 
power of his office to the support of slavery and || 
crime. Now they are to be called on to vote || 
for men epenly pledged and committed to the || 
work of eternizing slavery and the slave trade, || 
and the fugitive law. Sir, I will leave the Free De- ] 
mocracy of the Reserve to speak for themselves, | 
They have always done that. Nor am I author- |, 
ized to speak for the Whigs or Democrats, although || 
I have been supported for many years by a por- || 
tion of both those parties; yet I will risk the opin- |} 
ion, that not one half of euher of those parties on | 
the Reserve will be found voting for Scott or | 
Pierce. 1] 

Sir, we are in the midst of a revolution. The |! 
two great parties are striving to convert this free || 
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republic. Those powers which were delegated to 


secure liberty are now exerted to overthrow free- | 


dom and the Constitution. It becomes every pa- 
triot, every lover of freedom, every Christian, 


| every man, to stand forth in defense of popular 


rights, in defense of the rights of the free States, 
of the institutions under which we live, in defense 
of our national character. 


Sir, lam getting old, the infirmities of age are || 
I must soon leave the scenes || 
The conflicts | 
through which I have passed in this Hall are not | 
of a character to inspire me witha desire to remain | 


with which I am surrounded. 


here. The performance of duty, though in am 
humble manner, has constituted my highest ambi- 
tion. Itis uncertain whether I shall again address 
this body; but one thing I ask, that friends and 


foes, here and elsewhere, in this and in coming | 
ages, shall understand, that whether in public or || 
in private life, by the wayside or the fireside, in | 

ane denounce, and repudiate || 


life or in death, 
the efforts now put forth to involve the people of 
the free States in the support of slavery, of the 
slave trade, and their attendant crimes. 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. STEVENS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill making 
appropriations for the Indian Department— 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuarroan: | have nothing to offer which 





can much interest the House after the spicy de- | 


bates of the last few weeks, for I have nothing to 


say on the presidential question. Indeed, with us, || 


there is no occasion for it. For among all true 
Whigs there is perfect harmony, entire una- 
nimity. And, although I am sorely distressed at 
the unhappy dissensions which have destroyed 


the Democratic party, and slaughtered her ablest | 


and most honored chiefs, yet it would be imperti- 
nent in me to interfere. Nor need aught be said 
of that very select and highly respectable body of 
gentlemen who denominated themselves the Union 
party; for, although it started with lofty preten- 
sions, and considerable eclat, yet it has met an 
early fate. Engendered by a whirlwind of their 
own creation, it vanished with the element that 
gave it birth. For, although we have lately seen 
its ghost flitting across this Hall, in the agreeable 
form of the’ gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Wi1- 


 LIAMS,] With certain uneasy attendant spirits, yet 


its corpus is in the toombs; and, admonished by 
the charitable injunction, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, I 
am necessarily held in the profoundest silence with 
regard to it. 

I propose to discuss the several land bills already 
reported to this House, with the legions that are 
yet in the womb of the committee, and incidentally 
a protective tariff. Those bills involve the ques- 
tion both of the rightand the policy of the General 


Government to dispose of the public lands. The || 


right to dispose of them is expressly given by the 
Constitution, and ought, therefore, to be unques- 
tioned. The objects to which they ought to be 
applied must depend on the nature of the title. The 
title is of two kinds. When the thirteen colonies 
became independent, they laid claim to large tracts 
of unoccupied land. Those claims were often 
conflicting. Congress, under the Confederation, 
invited the States to cede them to the General Gov- 
ernment; and pledged the Government, by a sol- 
emn resolution, to hold them for the equal benefit 
ofall. Virginia, who ceded the Northwest Terri- 
tory, inserted the express provisions of the grant, 
‘that it should be a common fund for the benefit 
of all the States.’”? The following is an extract 
from the deed: 

* To remain a fund, for the use and benefit of such States 
as should become members of the Federal Alliance, accord- 


ing to their respective proportions in the usual general 
charges and expenditures. ”’ 


That proportion has been definitively fixed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be in al 


tion to the Federal population of the geveral States. 
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‘ therefore, h — 
|| land, not in absolute, unconditional fee oa ~ 


_in trust, to be applied according to the conditions 

_ of the grant. 

, 1 can find no authority anywhere in Co 
violate those conditions, and bestow { 
different direction. I would thank ve 

| the new States, who entertain suc 

| ples about the right of the General Government 

distribute the lands or their proceeds amono : 

the States, to tell me where they find authority f 

this partial distribution. 7m 

There is another class of public lands held b 

a different title. The Government, afier its fo; 

mation, acquired large countries by purchase or 

by conquest. Such was Louisiana purchased 
from France; Florida, from Spain; and New Mex. 
ico and Utah, obtained from Mexico. To this land 

Government has an unconditional title, and me 

dispose of it as she sees fit; still such disposition 

should be governed by principles of justice, equity 
and equality. At the time of their acquisition, th, 
old States were the sole owners of all the land 

Their means acquired the whole. ‘hey sold cer. 

|| tain portions of it to actual settlers at small prices 

| Did their grantees acquire any rights beyond the 
extent of their surveys? Did their purchase of a 
section give them any titletor claim, in law or 
|| equity, to the adjoining or any other section ? 
|| The Government, in process of time, laid of 
certain boundaries of the public domain, and ad. 
|| mitted the inhabitants into the Union as a State 
Did that act divest the old States of their title to 
the unsold lands, or vest any new interest or right 
in the inhabitants of such new State, except 
|| what they acquired in common with all the other 
|| States? 

|| This Government has been compared, in this 
| debate, to a partnership. Be it so. Here is a 

strong firm carrying on business, rich in real es- 

| tate. The new partner asks admission into the 
firm. Heispoor,and naked, and penniless. The 
old partners aremagnanimous. They admit him. 
|| They agree to find all the capital. They put their 
|| whole fund into the common stock. Does this 

'| give the new partner any right to rebel, to claim 
the whole property, to put his hand into the coffers 

| and take out all the money, and refuse the senior 

|| partners any part of it? Modesty, as well as jus- 
| tice, would seem to dictate that he should allow 

‘the elder partners at least an equal share of their 

|| own. 
| But gentlemen of the Northwest entertain con- 

scientious scruples as to the power of Congress to 

'| divide the public lands, or the proceeds, among 

|| the States. 

| Why does not the same objection lie to divid- 


~~ ONETess to 
he land in q 
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ing it, among part of the States? Can any au- 
thority be found for the latter that does not apply 
to the former? 


| 

| The truth is, their scruples lie much nearer the 
| heart than any cold abstractions. The objection 
is, that the divisor was too large when it consisted 
| of all the States, and the dividend too small. It 
grows more constitutional as you reduce the de- 
visor and increase the dividend. Their conscience 
| isalarge one. Fill it with the whole public do- 
|| main, and, like a surfeited boa constrictor, 1 18 
quiet and placid. Put into it but a part of the 
1 land, and, like the stomach of a hungry man, i 


becomes uneasy and collapses. This anti-livis 
ion school are very hostile to large corporations. 
|| Yet they would give the whole of the public lands 
|| to increase the wealth of private railroad com- 
|| panies. The bills, to be sure, propose to give 
|to the States. But they grant it to the corpo 
rations. Last Congress granted land-thirty miles 
wide to make a railroad from Chicago to Mobile. 
The State of Illinois has granted it to the Central 
Railroad Company, consisting of the gentleman 
| from Massachusetts (Mr. Ranreut] and his asse- 
| ciates. 
| The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rax- 
ToL] says that the United Statesgrants this land for 
| the benefit of all the States; that those roads are 
} but links of one vast chain of public improvemen's, 
leading to the Atlantic shores. True; but why 
not grant to all the other companies a just proper 
tion, to make their links of this same chain‘ 
the Western links are useful to the Exst, so the 
Middle and Eastern links are at least equally use 
ful to the West. Are the old States to make the 
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1 
ewe lands to do it with? Pennsylvania has || 
wcpended $40,000,000, which she still owes, to || 
make her link—to make a railroad over the most | 
ovincible portion of the whole route; and yet these 
orasping new States refuse to let her have her share | 
°- er own lands to pay it with, and relieve the 
burden of her people. 

But, the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
ohters, tell us that the Government gives away 
nothing by such grants, because the bills provide 
chat the remaining alternate sections (for thirty | 
miles wide) shall not be sold at less than $2 50 per 
acre—double the present priceof publiclands. This 
| look upon as one of the worst features of these un- 
oumbered bills. Ittends to retard the settlement of | 
the country, by raising the price to actual settlers. | 
The alternate sections granted to the railroad com- | 
vanies are held still higher; no maximum price is | 
tved to them; they are held up, as we find te 
be the avowed intention of the Chicago and Mo- 

e road, until they shall bring $10, $15, and $20 
per acre. | 
"If the Government does not make the railroad, 
who does? Why, the purchasers of the remain- | 
‘ne sections. You give every alternate section 
fr ffieen miles, on each side of the road, to the 
sorporation, and charge the price to the actual || 
settlers on the adjoining land. You make the 
actual settlers build the whole road without giving 
them a dollar of the stock. Their money goes to 
the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts 

{r.Rawrou.] and other speculating corporators, 
and furnishes stock worth hundreds of millions to 
them, without their paying a dollar; and thus en- 
riches them and their posterity out of the hard earn- 
ings of others. This whole system I look upon as 
ashameful private speculation. To this I object. | 
Let every man pay for his own property, and en- 
joy what he pays for. 

' This raising the price of lands is unjust to the | 
poorer settlers. ‘The more wealthy man may select 
the choice locations, and leave the worthless to 
him of less means. Now, all who can raise $200 
may enter land on equal terms. But you raise | 
the price, and he who can raise $400 may select a 
pleasant site near a railroad; while he who has | 
but $200 must go back fifteen miles from any such 
road. Indeed, the hundred roads which you are | 
projecting parallel to, and at right angles to each 
other, will thrust him back to the foot of the Rocky | 
Mountains. I can give no vote which will make || 
that injurious distinction. 


THE TARIFF. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ran- |! 
TOUL] supports these grants to railroad companies 
on the principles of free trade. It is not my inten- 
tion to discuss at much length the doctrine of free 
trade. That has been so amply done of late, both | 
orally and in writing, as to become tedious. 

But although the theory has been much dis- | 
cussed, it has never been reduced to practice, ex- 
ceptamong barbarian tribes. I think gentlemen || 
cannot point to a single highly-civilized commer- 
cialand manufacturing nation capable of producing 
the raw material, that has everadoptedit. Every | 
highly-cultivated nation has made the protection | 
of domestic industry the special care of Govern- 
ment. It has been found by the experience of | 
more than twenty centuries that the protection of 
domestic manufactures by prohibitions, discrimin- 
ating duties, and commercial regulations, has been, 
and is, the true, natural, and wise policy of nations, 
orall history isa lie. It is a mistake to suppose | 
that the elevation of one national interest is the | 
depression of others, as is more than insinuated 
by the Baltimore platform, which is intended, not 
only for all kinds of men, but for every fowl of 
the air, fish of the sea, four-footed beasts, and | 
especially for every creeping thing to stand upon. | 
All classes of national industry, like the arts and | 
sciences, are bound together by one common band. | 
All flourish or languish together. 

anufactures, in every age, have been the espe- 
hand maid of agriculture and commerce. Select 
from history any example that you please—take 
yre, which was perhaps as highly commercial | 
ch any nation of hertime. She was also the fur- 
est advanced in manufactures. Many of her 
y satay: have scarcely ever been excelled. Her || 
yes have passed into a proverb. She trans- || 


cial 


- = 
chain, and not be allowed to take part of || 


planted her policy witl her colony to Carthage, 
which soon became a powerful—the most powerful 
maritime nation of her time. The same cause 
ae proteeed the same effect wherever it has ex- 
isted in ancient or modern times—at Syracuse, at 
Genoa, and Venice. But the most powerful ex- 
ample of the influence of manufactures on the 
commerce and wealth of nations, is to be found in 
the case of Holland. 

Up to the end of the reign of Charles I. Holland 
was the workshop of Europe. Her ingenious and 
industrious mechanics and manufacturers produced 
not only enough for their own country, but large 
surpluses to export to other nations. Thatsurplus 
furnished employment for a large number of her 
own vessels, which took her fabrics to other coun- 
tries, and brought back rich cargoes, not merely 
for their own consumption, but for the supply of 
neighboring markets. While other nations were 
trafficking in the bulky raw materials of little value, 
she was dealing in the same material, increased a 
hundred fold in value by the industry and skill of 
her people. Thus she commanded the market of 
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every country, and not only enriched her mechan- | 


ics and manufacturers, but her traders and ship- 
pers became merchant princes. She had more 
wealth than ang other nation, and her commercial 
marine exceeded in number of ships all the other 
nations of Europe together. 
exceeded that of any other nation. All this 
wealth, all this commerce, all this power, was 
produced by a country of small circumference and 
with little agricultural advantages. It was done 
by manufactures alone. How did she lose this 
superiority, and what country has gained it, and 
by what means? 

Whatever else may be said of the English Puri- 
tans, it is certain that the Commonwealth under 
Cromwell produced some of the ablest statesmen 


| of the world. 


England, at that time, was a poor nation, with 
but few manufacturing establishments. Her wise 
men saw that her insular position, and her small 
territory, rendered it impossible for her to become 
rich and powerful except through commerce and 
manufactures. How were they to accomplish it? 
Did they then preach free-trade doctrine? That 
would have exactly suited Holland. She had an 
immense start in skill and capital, and that sys- 
tem would have left her forever without a rival; 
for the nation which is far above all others in 
knowledge and means, that system which will 
keep other nations from starting at all, is the true 
one. Just so surely it is the wrong one for those 
who are behind. The statesmen of England were 
deluded by no such folly. They saw that they 
must exclude the manufactured articles of other 
nations, and give the home market exclusively to 
their own artisans, so as to induce them to embark 
their time, capital, and talents in the creation of 
domestic fabrics. 
which she could not produce, free; prohibited the 
importation of many articles, and laid heavy dis- 
criminating duty on others. But her main instru- 
ment was the celebrated Navigation Act. 

The provisions of that famous law it would be 


pedantic for me to enumerate before a body of | 


gentlemen, every one of whom is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it. It is enough to say that its pro- 
visions were the most stringent, and the most 
highly protective, both of commerce and manu. 
factures, of any that it was possible to form- 
Nothing could be further from free trade. Its effect 
was all that its projectors desired. England at 
once became a manufacturing country. She not 
only had a monopoly of the home market, but 
was soon able to compete with her great rival in 
the markets of the world. As a necessary conse- 
uence, her commercial marine increased rapidly; 
that nursery fed her war navy, until she has be- 
come the most manufacturing, commercial, rich, 
and powerful nation that the world ever saw. 
And where is Holland, who, in her pride, neg- 
lected these precautions? 


is overshadowed by her mighty rival! 
England has acquired all this power, wealth, 


And now she preaches ‘‘ free trade’’ to others— 
to young nations! 
dupes who swallow the bait! 

it is often objected to a protective tariff, that it 


Her war vessels also | 


She admitted the raw material, | 


She has sunk to an | 
, insignificant Power among European nations; she 
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is for the benefit of the rich capitalists. This 
argument, I know, is never used by statesmen, 
or writers on political economy; but often by 
demagogues, who fancy themselves statesmen. 

Now, sir, it is easy to show that protection 
against foreign competition is mainly for the benefit 
of the laborer. True, it helps the capitalists; for it 
is impossible to benefit labor without aiding cap- 
ital, and it is impossible to benefit capital without 
aiding labor. 

[ have said that protection would principally 
benefit labor. The chief value of most manufae- 
tured articles consists in labor. Take iron for an 
example. The cost of a ton of pig-metal in the 
most favorable locations in this country, is about 
twenty dollars. The capital invested consists of 
the real estate—the furnace and land for fuel and 
ore. Of the twenty dollars cost, the labor in pro- 
ducing the ore, coal, and smelting, amounts to 
about eighteen dollars per ton. Not more than 

two dollars is capital. Any protection given to 
iron is given to the laborer in the proportion of 
nine dollars to one dollar to capital. 

The whole of the labor, to be sure, is not done by 
the collier, the miner, and the furnace hands—a part 
of it is the labor of the farmer, the miller, and 
the butcher, who supply the grain, beef, and other 
provisions. Still, the protection is mainly to the 
laborious industry of the country. So it is with 
fabrics of cotton and wool. The value of the raw 
material is increased by the labor of the operatives 
from four to twenty times. And a great part of 
the value of the raw material is the effect of labor, 
not capitakh Whoever, therefore, sustains the 
protection of domestic industry, sustains the lalfr 
of the people; whoever opposes it, votes for their 
oppression and poverty. 

I have said thatevery branch of national indus- 
try is dependent on every other, and partakes of 
its prosperity or depression. But, perhaps no 
class is so largely benefited by protection as the 
farmers, as none contributeso largely to the power 
and independence of nations. If it were necessar 
that either commerce or agriculture should sacri- 
fice something to the other, let it be commerce. 
Itis possible to push foreign trade too far. Cicero, 
in his treatise on the Republic, says that the rea- 
son of the great weakness of Carthage, was that 
she gave too- much attention to her shipping, and 
neglected agriculture. The wealth of the farmer 
arises from his surplus products. And their value 
depends upon a ready, a handy, and a constant 
market. The nearer to his farm you bring that 
market, the better for him. ‘The farmer who must 
send his produce from Pennsylvania to England 
for a market, must deduct from the price the cost 
of freicht. The farmer in Ohio, Indiana, or Illi- 
nois, who sends his to the sea-board, and thence to 
Europe, finds half the price consumed in carriage. 
If each had as good a market in his own State, he 
would save all that expense, and double his profits, 

How are you to create that market? in the 
same way that other nations have done. Build 
up manufacturing villages, towns, and cities mn 
your own land. Your surplus provisions now go 
to a distant market, to feed those who make your 


cloths,your cottons,and youriron. If those con- 


| sumers were within ten miles of you, instead of 


three thousand or four thousand mules, how much 
more profitable would farming be! Give the home 


market to your own manufacturers, and you would 


| find flourishing cities filled with consumers spring- 


ing up on your numerous water-falls, from Maine 
to Missouri. So it was that England built Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Gla , and all 
her other manufactyring cities. Under this sys- 
; tem not only would such establis hments exist in 
the Atlantic States, but they would swarm in the 
vast world that lies north and west of the Ohio. 
The true policy of this country is to build up 
larce manufacturing and commercial! cities on the 
creat lakes and the waters that feed the Mississippi. 
There is perhaps no country in the world of equal 
extent mure fertile than that valley. A few years 
will fell the forests, and reduce it to cultivation. 
Where will that vast grain-growing country find 


arow 


|| a market for its products? 
and grandeur through her protective policy alone. | 


And there are found shallow | 


One gentleman [Mr. Rawnrort] advises them to 
build railroads, and send it to New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, instead of consuming it at home, 

| but they should recollect, that when they have 
| got it there, they will find no market. They have 
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simply taken it to the place of embarkation to a 
Europeen market—a poor and uncertain market. 
They are taught that their true policy in to raise 
the raw material, of great bulk and little value, to 
carry five thousand miles to a precarious market! 
They are not even to encourage a market for it in 
Pennsy!vania, New York, or Massachusetts. 


t seems to me that the interest of the North- | 
west is, to find their market beyond the Alle- || 
ganies; why should not the shores of the great | 


lakes and rivers become the seat of great manufac- 


turing andcommercial towns and cities, as well as | 


the shores of the Euxine and the Baltic? 


Suppose all the people of the West to be agrt- | 


culturists, and to bring their produce to the Atian- 
tic cities for a market, what would be the effect on 


the farmers this side the Alleganies—of Virginia, | 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York? The | 


Eastern market would beglutted by Western prod- 
uce, and the prices so depressed as to destroy the 


farming interests of the Middle States. Land in | 


Penneylvania and New York would greatly sink 
in value, and all stimulants to industry be taken 
away. Surely this free trade is a lovely sysiem, 
which not only caste ite blight on the manufacture: 
and laborer, but reduces rea! estate to half its value! 

It is a question of serious import, whether tiis 
country will ever become sufficiently manufactur 
ing to produce enough for her own consumption, 
and furnish forexportation. Itis very certain that 


under the free-trade system she never will. It is | 


just as certain that she may soon become so if she 
follows the system which gave England her pres- 
ent preéminence. Take tron, and see how Eng- 
Wid fostered its growth from tmfancy to i's pres- 
ent gigantic stature. At the time of our Revolu 
tion, England produced less than 150,000 tons of 
all kinds of iron. She commenced protective du 
ties, which were several times increased until 
1820. In that year, her whole make was 365,000 
tons. The duty on foretgn bar iron wasthen fixed 
at £7 18s. 6d., about $40 perton. Under the influ- 
ence of that tariff her production increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Her make of the presen: 
year is about 3,000,000 of tons. She can now 
take off the duty and supply the world with 
the article which she has created by protection! 
The following extract is from the proceedings of 
English iron masters, lately assembled: 

* The iron masters of Great Britain held their quarterly 
meeting at Birnningham on the 8thof January. An Eng 
lish paper rejoices over the healthy state of the iron trade in 


that country, and gives the following facts in corroboration | 


O1 it: 

“* Ti mey he useful, too, to mention that the low price of 
firon in thie country haus had the effect of checking, to a 
*verw grevt extent, the produce in America. 


*** Very large orders have been received from that quarter || 


‘within the Iast fortnight. aud we have the assurance o 


‘those who are well informed on the subject, thatorders to a 


‘greatly increased amount may be expected in the spring.” 


You have observed what interest Encland takes | 
in this great branch of industry, and what pains || 


she takes to prevent any rivalry; to prevent other 
nations from adopting the policy which she pur- 


sued at theirage. That shrewd and selfish nation || 


goes the extraordinary length of interfering with 
the legislation of other countries. At the com- 
mencement of the last Congress, the British Gov- 
ernment, hearing that the Whigs had elected their 
President, became alarmed lest American inter- 


ests should triumph over British interests, and | 


instructed their minister here to interfere, Sir 


H. L. Bulwer addressed the following letter to | 


our Government: 


Britisn Lecatiox, ? 
Washinton, January 3), 1850, 6 


Sin; It having been represented to her Majesty's Gov- | 
ernment that there is some idea on the part of the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States to fnerease the duties vpon 


Britich iron imported into the United States, I have been | 


Instrneted by her Majesty’s Government to express to the 
United States Government the hope of her Majesty’s Gov 
erument trat no addition will be made to the duties im- 
posed by the present tariff of the United States, which 
already weigh heavily ov British productions ; and I eannot 
but oheerve, for my own part, that an augmentation of the 
duties on Britieh produce or manufactures, made at a mo- 
ment when the British Government has, by a series of 
measures, been facilitating the commerce between the two 
countries, Would produce avery di-agreeable effect on pub- 
lie opinion in England. 

1 avail mn ys:if of this oppertunity to renew to you the as- 
surance Of my most distinguished consideration. 

HENRY L. BULWER, 

Hox. Jonnw M. Crayton, &e., &e.. He. 


_ This certainly wasa bold measure. Fora foreign 
Government to attempt to obstruct the modification 


|} eral Pierce, is to strike off from the price paid 
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or repeal of an American law by an American | There are many things that enter into re 

Congress, was denounced by some as imperti- || tures which we cannot produce in this — 

nent. But to me it seemed natural, if not proper. | They should be admitted duty free, | ntry, 


| It must be remembered that the tariff of 1846 was | tariff of 1846 levies a revenue duty on ‘ede - 


| preduced by Her Britannic Majesty, after great ak we not hope that the Committee on W 

i anxiety,expense,andiabor. During the period of | and Means will take up the subject and revise tk . 
|| tts gestation she had an agent, with roomsassigned | injurious act? Cannot a fixed duty be levieq . 
\| him in this Capitol, to watch over its progress, | iron equal to what was intended b Congress 
|| and facilitate its advent. It was safely delivered || be fixed by the tariff of 1846? In 1846 the off. 
{| by the aid of the celebrated accoucheur, Mr. Secre- || cial price of pig iron at Glasgow was $21, 4 F 
|| tary Walker. It is now one of the most cherished | oat at thirty per cent. was $6 30-—$97 39: whit 
| of her Majesty ’s numerous offspring. No wonder, | with the costs and charges, would have brought 
| then, that she felt paternal yearnings for its fate, | foreign iron to $30 per ton. Now, the price of 
|| when she heard that it was in danger of being mu- | pig at the same place is $]0 per ton, and the dut 
|| tilated by the ruthless hands of the Whigs. The || falls to $3—$13—making, with costs and 7 
|| gentleman from Massachusetts has done, and may || added, not more than $15 for the price on ou 
|| still further do, a benevolent act, by assuring Her | wharves. The difference between the price of for. 
|| Majesty that she has no cause for alarm; that she || eign iron now and when the duty was laid is $15 
has in this country numerous faithful, able, and || To carry out the spirit of the tariff of 1846 the 
|| vigilant friends guarding its safety; and that, so | duty should be raised so as to keep the price of the 
|| long as the Democratic party governs the councils || foreign articles at what it was when that tariff went 
of the nation, British interegts will be protected || into effect. In 1846 bar iron in Liverpool was 
against the incroachments of American interests. || worth $88 per ton. The duty then laid was 
| need hardly say, sir, that, under the operation |, $26 40—$114 40. Now, the same article is at $95 
of this British tariff, the iron masters of the Uni- || per ton, and the duty falls to $7 50, making $32 59 
ted States are not only doing a losing business, || per ton—making the ditference of the cost here 
hut that utter and inevitable ruin stares them in || $81 90. 


| the face, without speedy Congressional relief. The consequence of this tariff is, that in 1843 we 
I have heard of but two modes suggested to || imported pig iron.......eee.. 3,873 to 
enable the manufacturers of this country to com- || [py 1849,......c.ccecccecccecce 105,639 96 
pete with Europe, . ‘The one is, to lay a duty on || Jy 1843 of bar iron ON] Yee vceecece 22,011 « 
foreign importations, equal to the difference be- |! [ny 1849......ccc cece secccccecce 274.499 « 
tween the cost of the article in Europe, and the , A ; 
More than tenfold of an increase. 


cost of the sume article here. The other is, to ; 

reduce the price of American labor to the average It is easy to see that under such a tariff, with 

price of labor in Europe. | such increased importations, and such diminished 
Ce:tainly, if practicable, either mode would || PMces, the iron works of the United States must 

effect the object. soon be closed; that every rolling-mill, furnace, 
The duty, to be protective, should be equal to || ad forge must ee eee and every 

the difference of the wages of labor in the two || hammer must lie idle on the anvil. 

An impression has gone abroad that England 


ma 


Charges 


countries, or we can never long sustain our estab- af a nae enetidensi 
. -  S. e 5 ' 
lishments. That would give liberal wages, and | 28S adopted tree tradé, and abandoned her protect. 


ill the comforts of life to our laboring classes. ive policy. This, I think, is a great mistake, | 
This is the Whig policy. The other mode, advo- believe her present system to be as highly protect. 
‘ated by able statesmen in the South as well as in || 1V€ 48 It ever was; and, if it should be as Success- 
the North, whose standard-bearer is now Gen- |! fu! with other nations as it has heen with this, 
| more certain to insure her permament ascendency, 
|| American operatives the difference between what || Her boast erent is founded a the repeal 
|| they now receive, and what is paid in Europe to of the corn lawa, ratact, In my judgment, was 
similar laborers. Let us for a momentlook at its || “* An act to give further protection and encourage. 
ment to her manufactures.’? By her corn laws, 
| the impertation of foreign grain was prohibited, 
unless when it raised to famine prices in England, 
That kept the price of provisions high. The 
manufacturers were out of proportion to the agri- 


| effect. The common price paid laborers in Eu- | 
rope is one shilling sterling a day, and they find | 
themselves. 1 see by an address of a large oper- 
itor, published in 185], that he pays from 8d. to Is. 
By a later publication, I find wages on the Conti- || : : c ae 
| nent are eight cents. In order to get cheap labor, |, culturists. The price of provisions materially 
they employ women as well as men in the most || affected the cost of manufactures. The low price 
laborious work. According to the report of a | of provisions in this country was some set-off to 
committee of Parliament, women are employed | the low price of labor in England. England saw 
in mining coal several hundred feet under ground, || '» and determined to deprive us of this advantage. 
They were found harnessed into cars, hauling || She repealed her corn laws, and admitted provis 
heavy loads from the long drifts to the shaft. In || '0"S duty free. The price of flour in England 
ennsequence of these low prices, the laboring |; "OW !8 as cheap as it was in this country before 
lasses have scarcely enough to feed and clothe || the repeal of her corn laws, Germany and Rus- 
them. They live on poor fare, are meanly clad, || 8#@ are close at hand with large surpluses ready 
and have nothing to bestow on the education of || '° market. The manufacturers feed their work- 
their children. They grow up in ignorance, to || MEM Just so much the cheaper, and can afford to 
remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, || Téduce the price of their goods. , 
| fram generation to generation. This may be England has thus given additional protection 
borne where the people have no voice in the Gov- || t® manufactures, and deprived us of the only ad. 
‘ernment. This is the Democratic scheme. For || Yantege we had over them. Phis is “free trate! 
| my part, IT prefer the protective policy, which || This ts ** liberalizing”’ commerce. 
| gives to laborers the dignity and the feelings of | But let us look a little further, and see how far 
|| independent freemen, and enables them to fit their || England has abandoned the protective system. 
|| children to share in the government of the Repub- | Ad valorem duties are said to be a great advance 
lic; let those who wish to degrade labor choose | towards absolute free trade, which Mr. Walker 
| the other. lately boasted he hoped to see soon prevail. We 
I think every impartial mind must see that the || collect all our own uties on the ad valorem prin- 
tariff of 1846 is vicious in principle, and unwise || ciple—England rejects it. I have not been am 
in its provisions. When protection is most || see her returns for this year, but in 1848 she oe 
| needed, the ad valorem system affords the least; || lected from customs something over $105,000,000: 
"and when notneeded at all it becomes burdensome. || Of that sum less than $170,000 was raised on the 
| When foreign iron costs $30 per ton in Europe, ad valorem principle, and more than $104,750,000 
the duty at thirty per cent. would be nine dollars, || on the specific discriminating principle. Specific 
| duties give protection by discrimination, and pre 


_ when no protection would be needed. When it . he 
falls in Europe to $10 per ton, which is the pre- | vent frauds, which must always occur under t 

| ad valorem. 

| 

| 


| sent care, the duty also falls to three dollars per iad ’ 

'ton. This is an absurdity in legislation. Nor || Let us look ata few items af the British tariff, 
can it be remedied by the ad valorem system, || and see how wisely it is contrived to foster domes 
_ without adopting the sliding scale, raising the duty 
as the price falls, so as to keep the cost here || ple. Her climate is too moist to enable her ® 


\| 
| always the same. This would be difficult to do. || produce the raw material. Her tariff is so fram 


tic industry. Take the article of silk, for exam- 
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that to her shores to be worked by her | 


to jnvite ' ‘ 
- Here is her rate of duties: 


borers. 

socebbarenes TOT TT TT 
Baw alld... £s. d. $cts. 
oon silk, dyed. .eces cess os eeceeeed 2 OO 44 
a er ovat, plain, per ID....... 646. ++» IL 0-2 42 
Fi gred or brocaded, per ivcssiccons, “2 0—3 30 
oe figured or brocaded, per ib......1 7 6-6 66 
Sao feuted, PAT Weer cncaes congenic 1 7 66 66 
Dresses, each, SIIK...6..seseeecenenees 210 0—12 50 


Precisely as the value of the raw material is in- 
ased by labor, is the duty increased, so as to 
ec e that labor to her own citizens—a wise and 
patriotic reculation. is 
Again, take tobacco, which is mostly imported 
from this country: 
; £s.d. § ets. 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, per Ib......... 0 3 0—0 66 
Snuff, per 1D...2. -eeee. Per ica, can pea 06 Q—1 32 
Yanuiactured or segars, per Ib,........... 0 9 0—2 00 


This is not all—it is further provided, that all to- 
sco imported, manufactured in England into 
- roll, cut, or twist tobaceo, or segars, and 


Shas, 4 


exported, shall be allowed a drawback per pound 
fs, 7id., leaving a duty on the raw article im- 
red for manufacture and exportation of 4id., 
r eight cents. 
‘Under this encouragement, owing to the cheap | 
ce of Jabor in Europe, our tobacco is taken | 


nM) 
+ 





there, manufactured, and brought back to under- > 


gel! the same article in our own markets. Jour- 
neymen segar-makers in this country are now 
yetitioning Congress for relief, stating that they | 
sot compete, under the present duties, with the | 
urneymen segar-makers of Europe, who mate- | 
rally interfere with their business. Free-trade 
England levies a duty on segars of §2 the pound. 
Duped America of a few cents! Why should not 
e importation of seZars into this tobacco country 


he nroniuited 
In looking into the English tariff laws I find the 
wing: 
‘A list of GOODS ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED to be 
RTED.”” 
egins with ARMS, AMMUNITION, and ulensils 
fwar,and goes through several pages of other 


'p 
ly 
i 


arucies. 

| will not tire you by enumerating other articles 
~—al]jare rated with a similar view to the encour- 
avementof domestic manufactures. I think I have 

own that England acquired and preserved her 
wealth, her greatneas, her prosperity, both as a 
manufacturing and commercial nation, by pro- 
rection; and that, at this day, she still adheres 
to it with determined pertinacity; and that all her 
seeming approaches to free trade are really pro- 
lective enactments, 

[ will now briefly notice the extraordinary and 
fabulous statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Ranwrou..] relative to the effects of 
the tariff of 1842 and 1846, on the prices of our 
agricultural products. He states that agricultural 
products were reduced in value under the tariff of 
IN42: and raised in value under thetariff of 1846. 
He states that all the exports fur four years before 
Is42 were worth more than they would have | 
brought under the tariff of 1842 by $125,000,000. | 
And that all our exports for the four years since 
1846, brought more by $150,000,000, than they 
would have brought under the tariff of 1842. It 
is said that figures cannot lie. If the gentleman in- 
ended to convey the idea by thisarray of figures, 
that the price of grain and other provisions was 
depressed by the tariff of 1842, and again raised 
by the tariff of 1846, (and what else could he 
mean?) then I am bound to say, that figures have 


b = i} t o . 
een so arranged as to convey a false idea, and || this fiscal year being 


make an erroneous impression on the public || 


mind. | 
From 1837 to 1842 there was a suspension of 


specie payments. Of course, there being no check |, 


on bank issues, our circulating medium became | 
very large. The price of everything rose in pro- 
Portion to that increase, just as it did in 1814. 

ae tariff of 1842 restored the circulating medium 
©asound specie basis, contracted the currency, 
aa of course reduced the nominal value of every- 
thing. 

The gentleman says then the average prices of 
grain raised about thirty cents per bushel under the | 
‘arf of 1846. Observe, he says, the average price | 
or the last four years. And he would have us | 
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The Public Lands—The Tariff—Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania. 


infer that this was caused by that tariff. This is 
It hardly becomes the argument 
He cannot be ignorant 
of the cause of such rise. In 1847, a portion of 
Europe was visited by a famine more distressing 
than any of modern times. The surplus grain 
from all parts of the world was hardly sufficient 
The price of wheat run up from 
about $1 per bushel to $1 75, and in some in- 
stances to $2, in ourown markets. Did the tariff 
of 1846 produce this rise? If it did, then it pro- 
duced the famine in Europe. This I can hardly 
believe, although it is producing poverty, want, 
and misery in the poor man’s cottage in this coun- 
try. 

During the famine, in 1847 and 1848, our ex- 
ports of provisions amounted to $105,907,973. 


| This was at prices varying from $1 50 to $2 per 


bushel. With the disappearance of the famine, 
prices sunk below the standard of 1846; and in the 


two following years, 1849 and 1850, our exports || 


amounted to only $65,167,420. Now, the gentle- 
man [Mr. Ranrout] takes the $105,000,000, raised 
to near $2 by the famine, and adds it to the 
$65,000,000, and averages the two, and tells the 
country that the tariff of 1846 had raised the price 
of grain to an average of $1 26 a bushel, from 
ninety-six cents under the tariff of 1842. Sir, 
every farmer knows the fallacy of such statement. 
He knows by sad experience that as soon as the 
famine ceased to operate, grain fell lower than 
it had been for many years; and instead of being 
at $1 26, it sunk and is now selling at from seventy- 
five to eighty-five cents a bushel. 1 see by a 
morning paper that flour is selling in Baltimore at 
$4 the barrel. 

Such, also, is the sophistry—to give it no harder 
name—which the gentleman uses with regard to 
all our other articles of exportation. The gentle- 
man boasts that the tariif of 1846 has largely 
increased our exports. It is true, that since 1846 
our exports have increased some $70,000,000; and 
our imports, $90,060,000, or perhaps more. This 
I consider the worst effect of the tariff of 1846. 
The exports of breadstuffs and provisions in 185] 
has sunk to $21,948,651, being $5,752,470 less 
than in 1846, while the law of 1842 was oper- 
ating. That year our exports of these articles 
were $27,701,121. The increase of exports con- 
sists in cotton and a few other articles used for 
manufacturing. ‘The increase of imports consists 
in fabrics manufactured from those same ex ports— 
with iron, et cetera. In other words, the tariff of 
1846 decreased the manufacture of cotton in this 
country, and sent abroad about $40,000,000 worth 
which had before been bought for the home mar- 
ket, and then reimported the same articles in the 
shape of manufactures. 

The gentleman might easily devise a law which 
would still further increase these blessings. Let 
the manufacturing and mechanic arts in this coun- 
try be entirely destroyed by your legislatien: 
then several hundred millions of raw materials 
which we still manufacture, would be sent abroad 
to be worked up, and brought back again; and 
our export would be greatly enlarged. ‘The prin- 


| ciple and policy are the same which we are now 


pursuing, carried to their legitimate results. 

The balance of trade is now, and has been for 
several years, about $30,000,000 per year against 
us. Had it not been for the discovery of the gold 
mines of California, it would, before this, have 
drained the country of every dollar of specie. We 
are exporting specie now at the rate of $66,000,000 
a year; the exports for the first five months of 
$27,594,236. The gentle- 
man admires this operation. He says, if we were 
not thus drained, gold would become so plenty, 
as to throw us into ‘‘ inextricable confusion.’’ I 
thought the gentleman was a hard-money pol- 
itician, and desired to see hard money enough to 
form our whole circulating medium. But has the 
gentleman no compassion for Europe? Are we 
to dig $100,000,000 of gold a year, and pour all 
into Europe, to throw her into a * state of perfect 
anarchy?’ He says if it were to remain here, 
‘it would be the greatest calamity.’””’ Who 
would it hurt? I know it would raise the price of 
property, of manufactures, and would increase 
the wages of the laborer. That, to be sure, would 
run counter to the Democratic scheme of reducing | 
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the price of labor to ten cents a day. It would do 
no other damage. 

The gentleman seems perplexed to know how 
to reconcile his constituents to the squandering of 
the public lands. But he argues that increasing 
the means of transportation between the East and 
the West, will retard the progress of the new 
Statés in the manufacturing and mechanic arts, 
and secure to the northeastern portion of the Union 
a monopoly of that business for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. Why,sir, this is protection! This 
is acunningly-devised scheme, under the pretense 
of friendship for the W est, to}; ostpone their prog- 
ress, for the benefit of New England. This isa 
kind of English corn-law free trade. he gentle- 
man hopes, in this way, to secure the affections of 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts, and of the 
people of the West. In other words, he would 
keep the inhabitants of the Northwest in a state 
of imperfect civilization. Nations, without man- 
ufactures, may be highly respectable, but cannot 
be highly refined. Man, in the shepherd state, 
is innocent, and, perhaps, happy. But it is not 
his true, ultimate destiny. I think the Northwest 
owe the gentleman but little gratitude for this 
attempt to retard their refinement. 

But the gentleman gives a gloomy warning that 
even this ingenious contrivance will not always 
keep down manufacturers in the Northwest—that 
they will not always get their sheetings from 
Lowell, and their iron from Pennsylvania; that 
they will ultimately make all these things for them- 
selves. For my part, sir, I say the sooner the 
day arrives the better. Let only a wise policy ex- 
clude foreign articles, and the Eastern market, 
with the markets of other countries, which we 
should be finally strong enough to enter, will suf- 
fice the manufactures of the East. And the East- 
ern agriculturist, being free from the competition 
of the West, will rejoice in the event. 

The gentleman tells us that all branches of in- 
dustry are flourishing. This will be news to the 
manufacturersand farmers. Hetel!lsusthattheiron 
business is particularly prosperous. This will be 
consoling to our iron-masters. Let them go home 
and dream, as the gentleman dreams, of golden 
profits, while the sheriff is selling them out under 
thehammer. Sir, these are the opiates of a quack 
administered toa dying man. Theiron business, 
instead of flourishing, is nearly destroyed. The 
tariff of 1842 raised the production in this country 
from 230,000 tons to 765,000 tons, which was 
the make of 1846. The tari of 1846 sunk it to 
413,000 tons, which was the make of 185l—a de- 
crease of one half. 

In 1846, the importation of bar iron, was 

(ee), é die tc hatin nee 40 Case 
SO ee ere eer 

Increased fivefold by the tariff of 1846. 

We hear much of the beauty and justice of 
‘* reciprocity’ in commercial regulations. Can 
there be any real reciprocity under the same laws 
among nations, unless their circumstances are 
equal Suj pose two nations agree to admit, With 
out duty, certain articles which « 
duces,and the other nation does not—where is the 
reciprocity? Suppose they agree to admit at equal 
duties, articles in which one nation has already 
embarked large capital, and much skill, and 1S in 
the successful production of, while the other is 
just struggling to startthe manufacture of it; there 
y. The one wi!l monopolize the 
market and crush the other. 

It is only when nations are equally advanced in 
skill, in capital, and the power of production, that 
reciprocal laws are just. You may impose on a 
full-grown man the task of carrying one hundred 
pounds weight. ‘‘ Reciprocity’’ requires that the 
- of ten years old should carry a like burden, 
though it crushes him to the earth. Such is the 








e nation pro- 


operation of ‘‘ reciprocity’ between old and young 
| nations. 


It is well illustrated in the article of 
cotton fabrics. In1850, we imported cotton goods 
from England to the amount of $19,096,530; 
England imported of the same article from this 
Twenty millions of dollars against 
fifty dollars is the effect of free reciprocal ** trade.’’ 

Let the people reflect on these things, and elect 
such rulers as will pursue a wise and prosperous 


policy. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. HORSFORD, suppor. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
June 24, 1852. 
The House bein 
on the state of the U 


gan, in the chair) upon the Deficiency Bill— 
Mr. HORSFORD said: 


Mr. Cuaimman: I am glad of an eepemerny 


to address the committee. In doing so 


have occupied much time in the discussion of sub- || 
jects which no doubt they considered of paramount 
importance, but which perhaps might have been 
quite as much propriety at some 


discussed with 
other time, and in a different place. 


i} 


|| for these objects. On the contrary, I believe that 
|| these interests are intimately connected with the || 
|| general prosperity of the 
in Committee of the Whole | 
nion (Mr. Stuart, of Michi- | 


|| wards the general prosperity and happiness of 


i am a working man, and I have found that some | 


system and order was necessary to the speedy and 
»roper accomplishment of most kinds of business. 
t is an old maxim which says a time and a place 
In matters under my own indi- 


for everything. 


vidual control, I have usually found but little dif- | 
ficulty in applying and carrying out this rule, and ! 
in giving due consideration to every subject claim- | 
ing attention at the proper time and appropriate || ‘ of t 
| station, and faniliar with the wants of the coun- 


place. 


But in this House I find that some matters 
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Large amounts of money are annually drawn 


do not complain that too much has been done 


protecte 


and encouraged. And if the Govern- 


| done too much for these national objects; but it is 


in withholding from another great national interest, 


the aid which its importancedemands; and which, 


shall not || 
follow the example of many illustrious predeces- 
sors, who, during the present session of Congress, 


if properly cared for, would contribute largely to- 


| our people. 


eople, and ought to be 


I 
|| from the National Treasury, for its protection and || would save the time and 
| and would furnish facilities 


ncout nd ‘| in its application to agriculture. A 
ment has erred in this matter, it is not in having || 


| 


A little has been done with a view to this object, | 


in the distribution of Patent Office Reports, and 
but a little. This trifle, however, has been suffi- 
cient to createa strong desire, and even an implied 


demand, in some of the rural districts, for the es- | 


tablishment of an agricultural agency, or bureau, 
at the seat of Government, which, under proper 
restrictions and regulations, shall be charged with 


| the duty and responsibility of sending forth light, 


are crowded out of place, and that other subjects || ‘ é 
| ing community, and would enliven and encourage 
| many drooping, desponding hearts; and itis hardly 


do not get their proper position. 


If the remarks which I wish to submit at this 


time should be considered out of place by any, | 
my apology for the course which ! had marked 
out for myself to pursue is to be found in the | 


practice of the House; and believing that equal 


courtesy will be extended to every member of the 
be allowed to present to the 


House, [| trust I ma 


committee a subject in which we are all interested, | 
and which I hope may yet find a place on our || 
Journals,—a subject in which every individual of || 


this Republic has a deep and abiding interest. 


Agriculture is the subject to which I refer, and 
which will be the theme of my remarks at this 


time. 


Some four or five months since, the Committee 
on Agriculture, after due consideration, prepared 
a bill which proposes the organization of an Ag- 
ricultural Bureau as a department of the Govern- 
This bill is yet sleeping in the hands of 


ment. 


| improvements of the age. 


in such form that every cultivator of the soil may 
avail himself of its benefits. 

The collection and distribution of seeds, tubers, 
and cuttings, such as are known to be valuable, 
under the care of a person well qualified for the 


try, would be hailed as a new era with our farm- 


possible that a single rural district could continue 
to exist in any portion of our widely-extended 
limits, that would not be more or less benefited 
under the influence of such an organization. 
Enterprise and effort have been rewarded with 
success in most of the leading departments which 
help to make up our national character. Inven- 
tions and improvements have contributed much 


of steam power to our principal leading industrial 
pursuits (farming excepted) is Among the valuable 
: Canals, railroads, and 
telegraph lines, each indicative of progress, and 


|each contributing a share towards the general 
| prosperity. 


the committee for want of an opportunity to report || ! , , 
| or improved, machinery, for making a pin, a bul- 


the same to the House. 


Sir, I take pleasure in 


expressing, at this time, my entire approbation of | 


the measure. 


The interests of a very large class 
of our citizens will be directly affected by such a 


step on the part of the Government, and therefore || 
it is worthy of the serious and careful considera- 


tion of Congress. 


it was an interest too trifling to attract public at- | 
tention, or as though it possessed within itself the | 


necessary elements of progress sufficient to carry 
it forward to such degree of perfection as might 
be desirable, without any aid or support from the || 
The agricultural interest is the || 


Government, 
great leading branch of the industry of the nation, 


and in fact lies at the foundation of every other 


interest, forming the basis of our commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. 

The several leading interests in which our peo- 
ple are engaged are to some extent connected; and 


| 


| 
| 


; 
i 
| 
| 


This subject has too long been || 
passed by and neglected by Congress, as though 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| 


But where is the encouragement for the farmer? 
What has the Government ever done to excite his 
ambition, and nerve his arm for labor and toil? A 
premium or reward is offered, and secured, for new, 


ton, or a mouse-trap; but nothing for the best crop || 


of wheat, oats, or corn. Nothing for the greatest 
and best variety of fruit. Nothing for the best 
sheep, cow, horse, or fatox. No,nothing. The 


farmer is left without the offer of a single dollar to | 


arouse his energies, and bring him up to the posi- 
tion which he ought to occupy. 


| 


4 ing better in the spring, growing more vigorously 


| 
| 


se 





| attention to all such matters, and publish 


money of thou 


for the b 
| tion of business among all of our farming . 


| tion. 
Progress, which seems to be the order of 
day in certain political creeds, is scarcely ‘ala 
of our citizens who are engaged in oe 
pursuits, conduct the business on their uaee 
lh : . at they know 
ow to manage their farming operations, gui, 
| well, if not a little better, than the most ane 
and prosperous farmer in the land;—lookino vith 
| jealousy upon improved modes of husbandry. a 
turning away, perhaps with disgust, from 2 : 
of improved labor-saving implements; followins 
_ in the same old beaten path pursued by those wie 
have géne before them, inheriting, an teraciously 
| adopting the practices, and, in their farming oper: 
rancestors, 


esults, 
Sands. 
TOsecy. 


S Popul. 


their fathers did, fully satisfied tha 


_ ations, nothing but the practices of thei 
| Such men never make a fair experiment, o, in 
— carefully whether there is any better vere 
_do. A man of this class never attentively jn. 
quires why it is that a neighbor gets twenty bush. 
els of wheat per acre on lands originally no better 
| than his own, when he, upon his own lands vets 
no more than eight or ten; or why it is that hj 


} : ’ ils 
| neighbor’s corn comes out of the ground prom 


Is- 


_ through the summer, and yielding a richer harvest 


|| in the fall than his own. 


| Tam aware that these considerations may ap. 
| pear of little moment to some; but, nevertheless, 


|| they are facts, important facts, to the husband. 


' ich | answers are abundant. 
towards our general prosperity. ‘The application | 


|| man, and they meet the eye in every direction as 


| we pass over the country. Reasons for suck re 
sults would help to remove the evil if spread before 
the public. Upon this subject we occasionally 
| hear the inquiry, why is itso? To such inquiry 
Good and substantial rea- 

sons are at hand; but they have never occurred 
to the mind of the unthrifty farmer. Something 


|| to call attention to these matters, in a manner that 


} 
| 
| 


! 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


This is emphatically the people’s cause, and | 


they are now looking with deep solicitude to the 
action of Congress upon this subject. The able 
and very appropriate speech in favor of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau, delivered a few weeks since by 
my honorable friend from Ohio, has attracted 


sion of hope that this Congress may give the sub- 
ject a favorable consideration. A correspondent, 


| whose judgment is entitled to full credit, writes to 


for success, are partially dependent, one upon the | 


other. Still, it should always be borne in mind, 
that among them all, agriculture is the most im- 


— Jt furnishes a ready employment for a | 


arger number of our citizens, and is more essen- 


tially and intimately connected with the well be- | 
ing of our nation than any or all other branches | 


of industry combined. Important as this.great 
interest is, it has thus far failed to attract, directly, 
the attention of Congress. 

The manufacturing interest, though much less 
important, has, for a a series of years, been 
under the guardian care of the Government, and 


has been the ~— of special legislation*from | 


time to time; and means of this care and pro- 
tection, it has been able to advance steadily against 
many embarrassing difficulties, and achieve much 
which could not have been accomplished without 
governmental aid. 

Commerce, also, has received much attention. 


| 


| 





| 





me in relation to the speech alluded to as follows : 


** T have just finished the reading of Mr. NewTon’s ad- 
dress to Congress on the agricultural bureau question. I 
thank him for the effort, and one hundred thousand farm- 
ers in the State of New York will also thank him, from 


| their inmost hearts, if they get hold of the speech.”? 


The people in whom is embodied all power, and 
who have a right to be heard, desire a department 
which shall have special charge in this whole mat- 
ter; the particular object of which should be to do 
what individual enterprise cannot accomplish; 
and in addition to the collection and distribution 
of valuable seeds, furnish the results of thorough 
and carefully-tried experiments; and also recom- 
mend the use of improved farming implements, 
and collect models and plans, not only from all 
parts of our own country, but from foreign coun- 
tries; and after a careful examination and trial, 
recommend those of value, and reject the worth- 


less. Such a department, qualified to give proper ,| constituents. They are called for 


|| very general attention, and the response is coming | 
| back to us from various directions in terms of 
| high commendation, and with the earnest expres- 


would produce investigation, and excite ambition, 
| could not fail of being useful. 
| Asa nation of agriculturists, we need instruc- 
tion. In this eas of science, we are def- 
cient; quite too far behind some of the nations of 
| Europe. Even Canada is giving us the lead ir an 
example which we should not be slow to follow. 
The University of Toronto; in Canada West— 
| the first literary institution in that province—has 
connected with it a department of agriculture; and 
| to this has been added quite recently an experi- 
| mental farm. Humiliating indeed is our position 
, when we see Canada consulting her own best 
interest, and in this respect taking precedence of 
| the United States. May she prosper in this noble 
| effort, while we are hesitating whether to rise and 
| help ourselves, or continue inactive and let this 
| important branch of our national industry con- 
tinue to languish. This state of things should not 
continue. Our motto should be ‘*Onward and on- 
ward,”’ until our nation shall be second to none 
on earth in agricultural perfection and greatness. 
Inour widely-extended possessions, which abound 
in colleges and minor schools for classical educa- 
| tion, I do not know that we have a single agricul- 
tural school suited to the wants of the country. 
We have among us enlightened, enterprising, and 
successful farmers, who are quietly working their 
way along towards distinction as husbandmen, 
while a large number are toiling hard, not to pros- 
per, but simply to live. 
We have town, county, and State agricultural 








societies, exerting in most, if not all cases, where 
they exist, a favorable influence. Agriculturel 
journals have been very considerably multiplied, 
and scattered over the country, within the last 
twenty years, Lape ten, arene results. The 
agricultural part of the Patent Office reports, like 
leaven, are beginning to move some of the people: 
But it was not the orginal, nor the present desig, 
or expectation, that these reports should super 
sede the necessity of an institution on a more |i 

eral scale, and better suited to the wants of our 
agricultural population. Many, and _ 
most of the members of this House, who repre 
sent rural districts, are almost daily reminded © 
the estimate placed upon these reports by their 
m all quar- 
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- by a very numerous class of our fellow-citi- 
aoe ihey are sought for with greater eagerness, | 
we prized more highly, and read with more care 
: d it by the farming community, than every- 
way else published by Congress. This single 
aie evidence of the value of the work. From 
a eal dawn of our Government, the minds of 
ged nig men have been turned towards this | 
qbiect. They have been looking with some so- 
ceiude to the action of every successive Congress, 
sith the hope that the importance of the subject 
aol secure for it a favorable consideration. 

In the month of March, 1797, General Wash- 





: ral department of the Government, used the 


flowing language: 
, “Jtis probable the next Congess will attend to this sub- | 
ject. 
busine 
From 1797 onward to the present time, the 
aims of agriculture have had the go-by. It is, 
indesd, a matter of wonder, and surprise, that an 
interest, which in importance and extent, has no 
rival, and one which is capable of great improve- 


ss required their attention.” 


al department, to give it strength and vigor. 
Considering our age as a nation, we are a great 
and prosperous people. This is universally ad- 
mitted. Bat we yet have some few facts to learn 
in regard to farming. 
Thanks to a kind Providence, the rising gener- 


ation feel a more lively interest than their fathers, 


. | 
in this matter, and there is reason to hope that the || 


next generation may know more of agricultural | 
science than either. 

Comparatively speaking, agriculture overlooks 
and leaves in the shade every other interest. 
Sirike from existence, at a single blow, the whole | 
of our manufacturing interest, and, with agricul- | 


ture, our people and Government, though crippled, || 


would move on slowly and recover. Let com- 
merce be annihilated, and still the earth yields 
food for man, and there would be hope. But blot 
out agriculture, and all is gone; civilized man 
must either cease to exist, or shrink back to a 
state of existence threefold worse than heathen- 
ism in its most objectionable form. But give us 
agriculture alone, deprived of every other interest, 
and we would still live and rise. With the hus- 
bandman to till the ground, the earth would yield | 
food sufficient for all. Clothing also could be sup- 
lied, with the assistance of that help which God | 
oe provided for man. ‘* Sheseeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands. She lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff.’ 

The postponement, or neglect to legislate for the 
agricultural interests of the people cannot be be- 
cause the subject is not important, nor because the 
atiention of Congress. has not been called to it. 
You legislate for a variety of other interests, some 
of which are comparatively trifling. Sectional, 
and even individual interests are cared for, and 
occupy much of your time and treasure, while this 
great interest is not furnished even with a common 
center, from which to seek information. 

Specific, familiar information from a reliable 


source, adapted to the capacities and circumstances || 


of allis wanted; and, I might add, by many ex- | 
pected, 

A national department at the seat of Govern- 
ment, that will cheer the hearts of all who are 
engaged in rural pursuits, and aid them in pros- 


calling, would, by encouraging this large class of 
our population, prove a very certain source of 
tational wealth, prosperity, and happiness. 
Provision is made for educating and training 
young men for the Navy—and rightly, too. | 
tan early period in the history of our Gov- | 
frament, aschool was established by its munifi- | 
cence, and has been continued under its special | 
care and patronage up to the present time, at which | 
our young men, at nb public expense, are thor- | 
oughly educated and carefully trained in the arts | 
of war—and under the special care of the Govern- 
ment they are taught how to kill men scientifically 
and may we not, with great propriety, inquire 
if science may not be used, as well to preserve and | 


extend human life, as to destroy it? But where, i] 


sir, in this country is the school at which a thor- | 
ough, scientific, agricultural education can be ob- | 











|| that number are eng 


rion, speaking of the importance of an agricul- || 


The present Congress supposed that more important || 


should have so long been left without a na- | 


|| instruction. 
| are inquiring for and procuring the best farming | 
| implements; purchasing the best animals to breed || before—for teaching men how to make thirt 





Agricultural Bureau—Mr. Horsford. 








owners of the soil, and more than three times 
ed in its cultivation; yet 
the Government has failed, up to this time, to pro- 
vide the means of instruction and encouragement, 
| which the relative importance of this great interest 
requires. 
| A number of the States, within a few years past, 
apparently tired of waiting for the General Gov- 
ernment to move off in this matter as it should do, 
| have—very much to their own credit as individ- 
ual States—organized State agricultural societies. 
My own State stands in the foreground in this 


~ - | 
tained? About five millions of our population are 
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| 


movement; and it affords me great pleasure to be- | 


lieve, that the Empire State will continue to ad- | 
| vance its own general prosperity, by furnishing | 
such encouragement and instruction to the culti- 


vators of the soil as the importance of this interest 
most urgently demands. 


'| The State Agricultural Society of New York, 


at a late meeting, passed the following resolutions: | 


*“ Resolved, That the executive boardof the New York 
State Agricultural Society most cordially approve of the 
| recommendation of the President of the United States, in 
his annual message, for the establishment of an Agricultu- 
ral Bureau, and that we would most respectfully ask for it 
the favorable consideration of Congress, not doubting but 
that a plan may be devised that shall place this important 
interest upon such a foundation as will greatly promote its 
advancement, and increase the resources and prosperity of 
our country. 
| * Resoived, That the secretary be directed to furnish our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress with a copy of 
the foregoing proceedings. 
i “ B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary.” 
| Asaids to theState society of New York, county 
agricultural societies—which have been brought 
| into existence by a little encouragement from the 
| State—have, within a few years past, effected a 
change almost incredible. In some of these dis- 
tricts, previous to such organizations, but few, if 
any, first-rate farm stock could be found. More 
| recently, the beautiful and valuable cattle and 
| sheep which have been exhibited at some of our 
county fairs, might well challenge and receive the 
admiration of the world. The little encourage- 
ment given by the State to these societies, ac- 
counts for this change. Men are now seeking 
Their energies are aroused. They 


from that can be procured, no matter what the 


the fertility of the soil. 


of exhibiting the best animals, and furnishing the 


|| best and largest crops of grain from their farms, 


as well as the credit and honor of being the best 
farmers in their county. 
In some of the counties of which I speak, objec- 


| with your agricultural societies, and away wit 
your book farming.”’ But, sir, a very material 
change has come over the spirit of the dreams of 
| 
| man too wise to learn. 

Nearly all admit the wisdom and utility of the 
| organization. There are men who, in 1840, on 





|| account of their strong prejudices, could hardly 
fcuting more successfully the business of their || 


be prevailed upon to attend an agricultural fair, 
that are now equally unwilling to stay away. 
Thése agricultural fairs usually present much that 
is interesting and useful in rural districts, and, in 


attend. 
Sir, cannot, and oughtnot, the whole agricultural 
population of these ‘United States to be encour- 


good ? 





$552,705,238. Our domestic animals constitute 
a species of property somewhat precarious, being 


| very condensed form. 


| price. ‘They are inquiring for the best rotation in | 
crops, that they may get a liberal income from | 
| their land annually, and at the same time preserve || can be done. 


| tions to agricultural societies, a few years since, | 
| were frequent and loud; and the friends of im- || the age at which the different species of animals 
| provement could hardly hold up their heads | 
|| against the repulsive sneers and taunts of ‘Awa 


most of these men, and now there is scarcely a 


| 


| subject to disease, and much of which is lost for 
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the want of a thorough knowledge of the veter- 


| inary art. 


And where, let me again ask, shall a man go 
among the institutions of learning in these United 
States to make himself acquainted with the dis- 
eases to which our domestic animals are subject, 
and the judicious treatment and cure of such dis- 
eases? A school where a thorough education in 
this art can be obtained is not to be found within 
our borders. It must be sought on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

I know, sir, that the bill to which reference has 
been made does not contemplate the establishment 
of schools of any description. I call attention to 
these points for the purpose of showing something 
of the extent and importance and wants of our 
agricultural interests. 

A further extract from the census returns above 
referred to, will present the magnitude and im- 
portance of this subject in its true light, and in a 
It is as follows: 

‘The whole number of acres of improved land in the 
United States, inclusive of Territories, is 112,042,000; the 
value of farming implements and machinery #151,820,973 ; 
the value of live stock $552,705,238 ; the number of bush- 
els wheat raised during the year ending June 3, 1850, 
140,799,230; corn in the same period 591,586,053 bushels ; 
199,532,494 pounds of tobacco; 2,474,214 bules of cotton, 
each bale weighing 400 pounds ; 52, 422,797 pounds of wool; 
142,295 gallons of wine; 312,2@2.286 pounds of butter; 
103,184,586 pounds of cheese; 12,605,384 tons of hay; 
62,182 tons of water-rotted hemp ; 567,749 bushels of flax- 
seed ; 32,759,293 pounds of maple sugar ; 318,644 hogsheads 
of cane sugar, each hogshead weighing 1,000 pounds; and 
$27,525,545 worth of home-made manufactures,’?’ 


Here we have presented to our view, at a single 
glance, a vast amount of capital, vested in the agri- 
cultural interest of our citizens. This amount, 
large as it now is, must Increase annually, as the 
country at the West opens, and is occupied and 
improved. The number of persons engaged in 
cultivating the soil, and in kindred pursuits, must 
also increase. Hence, additional reasons—more 
forcibly urging the formation of a department, 
the particular object of which should be to aid 
these millions of men in a wise and systematic 
prosecution of the business of their calling. Let 
provision be made for teaching the art of making 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew 


bushels of wheat per acre, grow on lands which 
have been exhausted by injudicious cultivation, 
until considered worthless, or nearly so. This 
It has been done. And what has 
been done, can be done again. And every farm- 


A very laudable emulation is excited, and men || er, whether on a large, or limited scale, ought to 
|| are now making vigorous exertions for the credit 


know how to do it. 

They also should know the cheapest and best 
way to make a given quantity of pork or beef; 
the kind of food, and the mode of preparing it to 
best effect this object; the proper time and best 
mode of feeding; the best breed of animals, hav- 
ing particular reference to fattening qualities, and 


will take on flesh to best advantage. Heavy in- 
dividual losses are the consequence of ignorance 
in these matters. And among our most success- 
ful, intelligent farmers, the number is small who 
cannot yet learn something valuable in this de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated that it is 
true economy to resuscitate worn-out lands; and 
also, that the enlightened, intelligent farmer, who 
judges correctly in these matters, will not suffer 
his lands to be exhausted; but, aided by the lights 
of reason and science, he will so distribute his 
crops, and so manage all his farming operations, 
that his lands will produce annually, for any 


fact, have become the great holidays of the season, || length of time, a fair return for the amount of labor 
imparting useful lessons of instruction to all who || bestowed upon them. 


In some farming districts we meet with lands of 
this description, which are said to be exhausted 
and worn out—producing little or nothing; lands 


aged to do, not only what some are doing, but || that were once valuable and productive, now re- 
even much more? And in what way cana por- || duced to sterility and barrenness for the want of 
tion of the energies of the Government be directed, || a correct knowledge of the elements of which the 
where so small a sum of money as is here asked | soil ts composed, and of the proper method of 
for, could give promise of such a large amount of || treating it. In our widely-extended domain we 


have every variety of soil in the several variations 


According to the census of 1850, the value of || of climate, between warm and, cold, which are. 
live stock in the United States at that time was || adapted to the growth ofa large number of differ- 


ent agricultural products. There are articles, the 
products of warm climates, which grow abund- 
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antly and to great profit at the South, which 
would not grow at all in the cold, snowy regions 
of the North, and so vice versa. Light—instruc- 
tion—the whys and the wherefores, are wanted 
relative to the judicious adaptation of agricultural 
products to both soil and climate, and the best 
methods of cultivation. 








The Compromise—Presidential Candidates—Mr. Ashe. 





| Government moving in this matter : 
| Sir, I stand here in my place as the Representa- 
tive of an agricultural district. The great mass of 


|| my constituents are farmers, industrious, intelli- 


There is any amount of mental ability among | 


the cultivators of the soil. 
true that there is a great want of the necessary 


But it is lamentably || 


; . ‘ ° . | 
information to give proper direction to the intellect | 


and energy now employed in agricultural pursuits. 
What share of our farmers can tell why ashes are 
more valuable as a manure on sand than onaclay 
soil, or why lime is valuable as a fertilizer on one 
soil and not on another; and, also, why lime in 
one section of the country is valuable asa manure 
on a particular soil, when, in another section, it is 
entirely powerless on a soil apparently the same? 
What combination of materials, when compost- 
ed, will make the cheapest and best manure? Or, 
why is straw, scattered over a field, and plowed 
under, at one time beneficial, and at another time 
injurious to the grain growing over it? What the 
proper depth of plowing? What the advantage 
of sub-soil plowing? Is this kind of plowing 
equally beneficial upon different kinds of soil; and, 
if not, why? Do plantsreceive the whole of their 
nourishment from the soil, or part from the atmos- 
phere—and what from each ? 
manures which filter downwards, or of those which 
rise as gases, what portions escape into the atmos- 
here without beingabsorbed by plants, and why ? 
N hat modes may be adopted to arrest them until 
plants can make use of them? What breed of 


Of the solutions of | 


cattle, horses, or sheep are best for the farmer? | 
Is a cross of any of the different breeds desirable; 


and, if so, what cross is best ? 

A very extended list of interrogatories upon 
this subject might be added. But who will an- 
swer?—who can give the information which hun- 


dreds and thousands in our rural districts are | 


anxious to obtain? 


A department which will 


furnish information relative to the foregoing inter- | 
rogatories, and many others of a similar character | 
which might be added, could not fail to affect 


favorably a large share of our agricultural popula- 
tion. 


There is another, and much more numerous | 
class who are not anxious for informatyon, who | 


might and ought to be enlightened, but are, never- 


theless, perfectly atease in theirignorance. Among | 


them are to be found those who rail out indiscrim- 
inately against science when applied to agricul- 


ture, and appear to have come to the conclusion, | 


that any fact upon this subject becomes a false- 
hood when printed. This numerous class of men 


should be provided for as an act of charity; their | 


ignorance and their delusions should be chased 
away. 
their eyes, and light should be scattered in their 
pathway until the blind see. 

It is an ancient maxim, and no less ancient than 
true, which says, ‘Train up a child in the way 


The scales should be made to fall from | 


he should go, and when he is old he will not de- | 


part from it.”’ The minds of children and 


outh || 


are vigorous and active. They will not, and should | 


not, be idle. 


If not-employed about something | 


useful, they are very likely to be in mischief, | 


whiclt too often proves to be the first step towards 
erime. If you would make our young men use- 


ful, virtuous, and happy, train them to habits of 


industry. If you would keep them from the 
haunts of dissipation and crime, furnish them with 
useful employment, and offer them such instruc- 
tion and such facilities for conducting farmin 

operations as will make the business inviting ad 
Wena Make farming what it ought to be, both 
lucrative and honurable; place it in the way to 


distinction and eminence, and you will allure to its || 
embrace thousands who otherwise, while lounging | 


in the balmy shades of idleness, would very likely 
be drawn into loose company and bad habits, 
which usuatly prove to be the way to poverty 
and crime. 
courage industry. Habits of industry necessarily 
close up many of the avenues to dissipation, vice, 
and crime. A national department to encourage 
agriculture would bea national effort, in an indi- 
rect way, to encourage order, morality, and reli- 
gion. Who that regards the welfare of the risi 

generation, the perpetuity and stability of our civil 





Encourage agriculture, and you en- | 


| tions for victory. Sir, the South owes adebt of |) 
i] I care not under || 


| what banners they may range themselves, I will |) 


gent, virtuous, and patriotic; and their humble 
Representative on this floor is also a farmer. He 
was bred a farmer; his whole life has been spent 
in cultivating the soil, and for aught that appears 


and religious institutions, and the general pros- || 
| perity of the country, would not rejoice to see the | 


he stands nearly alone as a practical farmer among | 


the members of this House. 


Then, sir, is it not fit, and proper, that I plead | 


and the cause of my constituents in particular? Is 
it not right that I call the attention of Congress 
to a subject with which all their business trans- 
actions are most intimately connected? I ask not 
for them any share of the public domain; but I 


_ allow me to act otherwise, although, sub 


before this House the cause of farmers generally, || 


do ask, most earnestly, that Congress will assist || 
them, in improving and using, to the very best | 
advantage, what they now or hereafter may right- | 


fully possess. 


| THE COMPROMISE—PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. S. ASHE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepreseNnrTATIVES, 
June 25, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union on the Deficiency Bill— 


Mr. ASHE said : 


Mr. Cuairman : My purpose in rising to ad- | 


dress the committee, is to make exclusively a po- 


liticalspeech, and I would not even for this purpose | 
consume your valuable time, if it were not for | 


my desire to make a personal explanation, This 
indulgence, I conceive, will be the more readily 
granted me, as it is the first time during this ses- 


sion I have claimed the attention of the committee | 
for an object not strictly and properly under con- 
sideration. Itis well known, Mr. Chairman, both | 


here and at home, that Laman humble, but un- 
, 


compromising adherent and advocate of the creed | 


of the Democratic State-Rights school, and that 


I have always believed and maintained that the | 


preservation of the political institutions of our 
country depended upon the developments, in their 
full force and vigor, of the principles of this party. 


which I in part represent, | hesitated not, during 


Under the influence of this conviction, and doubt- | 
less instigated by a truly filial love for the State, | 


the last Congress, to throw myself in opposition to | 
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| the rules, in order to enable my w 
from Indiana [Mr. Firca) to atfeduce | 


It was the force of this feeling which indy 


me some months since to vote for a SUSPEnsion of 


?. friend 
aa ; ce 
promise resolutions, though strongly oboe 5 


either House of Congress passing isolated rex | 

tions, either for the purpose of affirming war 
affirming the efficiency of general laws, yet ae 
the circumstances, my sense of duty would i. 
when resolutions on the same subject were offer 
by my honorable friend from Georgia, [Mr Ss 

son,] with the amendments of his colleacye (Mr 
Hittyer,] I voted against each; for each sad 
devoid of any recommendation which would ‘oy 
tify me in sustaining them. Neither of the i 
latter could be considered as an extension of the 
right hand of fellowship—as the offering of th 
olive branch of peace and good-will from the 
North. Sir, I was slow to believe that any reve 
lution had taken place in Northern sentiments oy 
this subject; but recentdevelopments have satisfies 
me that, uader the vigorous blows of the friends 
of the Constitution, fanaticism has been made tp 


| 6 lick the dust.”’ 


Among these developments, the action of the 


_ late Democratic National Convention in Baltimore 
| is of itself overwhelming. Personally, I desired 


no addition to the platform of 1844 and 1848 t 


| be adopted by that body. They were sufficient, 


if adhered to in good faith, to insure protection tg 


the rights of the States, and this is all we de. 
,|, manded; but our Northern friends said, ‘ No, we 
| have fought the great battle, we have overcome 
| the enemies of the Constitution, and the result of 


| our victor 


we want incorporated in our national 
platform.”’ Sir, such an appeal, when addressed 
to the generosity and patriotism of any, even the 
most ultra Southern man, was irrisistible. It wag 
the fresh laurel of a glorious victory most feel- 
inzly wound around the bleeding heart of the 
South. It was an assurance that the doctrine of 
the State-Rights Republican party had regained 
its ascendency. Sir, I will read to the House a 
few of the resolutions constituting this platform: 


*©9,. That Congress has no power under the Constitution 
to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 


| several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 


what has been misnamed the compromise meas- || 


fires. I refer to those heterogeneous bills reported 
to the Senate by the compromise committee. So 
hostile I deemed these measures to the constitu- 


tional rights of the several States composing this | 


Confederacy; so unjust, oppressive, and insulting, 

to the people I represent, that if 1 know myself I 
| would rather have seen the roof of this noble Hall 
fall, and in its fall crush every member of that 
Congress, than that they should have become the 
laws of the land. 

But the will of Congress determined otherwise; 


judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of the Ab- 
olitionists or others made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in rela- 
tion thereto, are calculated to lead tothe most alarmingand 
dangerous consequences ; and that all such efforts have av 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the peo- 
pies and endanger the stability and permanency of the 

Tnion, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of 
our political institutions. 

‘© Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers and 
was intended to embrace the whole subject of slavery agita- 
tion in Congress, and therefore the Democratic party of 
the Union, standing upon this national platform, will abide 
by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known a 
the compromise measures, settled by the last Congress—the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service or labor in 


| cluded, which act, being designed to carry out an expres 


provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, 
be repealed, or so changed as to destroy or impair its efi- 
ciency. 
“Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist al 
attempts at renewing in Congress, or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 


| attempt may be made.’’ 


| and odious as they were, they have become the || 


setiled laws of the land; and in conjunction with 


| them, as a propitiation for the offended dignity || 
and invaded rights of the South, Congress passed |; 
The | 


what is known as the fugitive slave law. 
practical value of this law I never very highly ap- 


Sem by the operation of which, as a valu- 
able touchstone, we could test Northern feelings. 


tution or the dictates of the higher law was to 
govern and contro! our Northern friends. This 


South. On the mere highly distinguished and 
worthy patriots of the } 


political monster, the hydra, the higher-law prin- 
ciple, with both sword and seething iron. 
| monster lashed and struggled, but his struggles 
were rather the convulsions of death than aspira- 


gratitude to those great patriots. 


| always acknowledge the obligation. 


By it we coult eee whether the Federal Consti- | 


he North considered jt in the | 
same light, and hesitated not to grapple with the | 


preciated, but regarded it more in the light of an | 


The | 


These resolutions are clear, perspicuous, and 
forcible. No skeptic can doubt their meaning. 
No State-Rights patriot can deny their truth. 
But, however strongly their intrinsic merit may 
demand our admiration, the utmost unparalleled 
unanimity by which they were adopted by the 
Convention, representing as it did the Democracy 
of every Northern State, should disarm us of «! 
opposition. Although nota delegate, I was preset! 
at the Convention, and occupying a most favor- 


_ able position for both hearing and seeing, I fee! n° 


, hesitation in caying that out of the two hundred 
view of this law was not peculiar to me or to the || el 


_ senting voices were heard upo 


egates present, not five dis 


t 


and eighty-seven ; 
n their adoption. 
has been asserted that many members had left the 
Convention before these resolutions were adopted. 
This is, to my certain knowledge, unequivocally 
false. The Comvaaition was full; was crowded 


fully as much as it had been at any previous time 





during its proceedings. ae 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I most earnestly invite 
my Southern State-Rights brethren to give oe 
odditional resolutions a fair and attentive consi 


eration. Do they not cover the whole ground’ 
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not the constitutional rights of the States find 


them ample protection? What stronger, what || correct 
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| 
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rene both public and private, informs us more 
y that in those great times which tried 


—_--~ -- - 


- } i 
nore grateful assurance could we ask at the hands || men’s souls, the schoo!master dared not go abroad. 
: | His scholars were warriors, his discipline was suc- 


four Northern friends? Let us, then, draw the 


| of oblivion over our past differences, and put- 
4 our . . > ® 
~~ ends the good old ship Constitution; clear 
a her hold, clear off her deck, and being manned 


shoulders to the wheel, raise up from her | 


with a true and loyal crew, with the best of com- | 


manders, bid her most heartily, ‘* God speed her 
way!” banishing from our bosoms all uneasiness 
and anxiety for her future destiny. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have said all I intended to 
ay when | obtained the floor; but having alluded 
i the noble crew, and most excellent commander, 
in whose hands we intend to put the good old 
sip for safe-keeping, I should do violence to my 
pwa feelings if | did not say a few words regard- 
ing their qualifications. — The crew is the Amerti- 
can Democracy; and being one of them, a becom- 
ing modesty will only allow me to say that they 
never failed to sustain their commanders in all 
worthy and patriotic efforts to preserve the Con- 
gitution. Prosperity may sometimes blind them 
to the necessity of vigilance, and unsailor-like re- 
missness may make them careless and apathetic; 
but when the trusty pilot from his watchpost calls 
sloud, “ Breakers!” ** Breakers ahead!’’ each and 
every man will be found in his proper place, ready 
and anxious to do his utmost in the discharge of 
his duty. Who are to beour commanders? Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce and Colonel William R. King. 
Some eight years since, I was placed, by the par- 
tiality of my friends, on the electoral ticket of 
Polk and Dallas. Frequently | had a scoffing 
question, intended more for obloquy than inform- 
ation: * Who is James K. Polk?’’ pointed at me. 
In the fullness of folly the same question may 
again be asked, and in an anticipated reply thereto, 
[ will retort: ** Did not the American Democracy 
then inform you by their triumphant election of 
Mr. Polk, who he was?” And did not the great 
wisdom of his Administration confirm the pro- 
priety of his election? But I will give the inform- 
ation During a period of service in Congress for 
ten years, four in this House and six in the Sen- 
ate, notwithstanding his position was conspicu- 
ous, and his efforts, in support of those great Dem- 
ocratic measures, under the happy influence of 


which our country bounded with giant strides | 


from a state of great pecuniary perplexity and 
embarrassment to its present acme of greatness, 
were bold, vigorous, and effective, yet such was 
the reserve and modesty of General Pierce’s char- 
acter that the world knows but little of his private 
and social history. 


General Pierce was the younger son of General 


Benjamin Pierce, a revolutionary hero, who, ata 
very early age volunteered as a private in the first 
company that was raised for the defense of Boston. 


In that capacity his maiden sword was first un- | 


sheathed at the battle of Bunker Hill. From that 
timeuntil the conclusion of the war, like the immor- 
tal Chevalier Bayard, Semper paratus was always 
his maxim. His country first, his country last, 
his country forever, was the overruling and ab- 
sorbing feeling of his heart. From the loins of 
such a father no son less worthy, less patriotic 


than Franklin Pierce, could have sprung. After | 
the acknowledgment of our independence, he re- | 


red from public service, converting the weapons 
of war into the implements of husbandry. As 
his war services were great, his heart humane and 
benevolent, his patriotism warm and energetic, it 
is no wonder that he enjoyed in unbounded degree 


by bestowing confidence upon those citizens whose | 


ves have been an illustration of private worth 
and patriotic devotion? Democracies have been 

ded as fickle and ungrateful, but I am proud 
‘osay, that the American Democracy, in this wise, 
48 never blurred its escutcheon. No deserving 


son of hers can ever complain that she averted her | 


face. Federal obloquy has reproved this noble 
poe the granite State with being illiterate. A 
‘stinguished model orator of the W hig party , some 
twelve years since, on the eve of a presidential 

on, when the public mind was held in over- 
whelming ‘agitation, so even as to forget the 
common distinction of the days, declared, * in 
revolutionary times there were no Sabbaths.” 


| ceeded by drum and fife. 


fe. Then should it be a 
reproach that General Pierce was illiterate? But, 


however this may be, yet one fact is certain, he 
was possessed, in an eminent degree, of that strong 


| old-fashioned common sense, which enabled him 
| to construe the Constitution of our country in a 


republican manner. 


He was also known as a 
warm and zealous advocate of the State-Rights 


| party. 


In explanation of this I will relate an anecdote, 
which is given upon such high authority that its 
authenticity cannot be questioned. When General 


| Pierce was Governor of New Hampshire, he was 


engaged in writing a message to the Legislature. 
He got bothered in his mind how to spell a word. 


| ** Frank,’’ said he, who was sitting by, ** how 
| the devil do you spell but?’’ Frank spelled the word | 


| for him, emphasizing each letter very distinctly. 


| bestow upon any of its citizens. 


‘* Be hanged to these little words,”’ replied the war- 
worn soldier, ** they bother me; but, Frank, when 
I come to Constitution I can spell that without | 
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duced to the notice of the House the following 
resolutions, as expressing his own views and the 
views of his constituents: 

“ Resolved, That the regulation of master and slave fe 
a matter exclusively within the regslation of the State ia 
which it exists, and that any iaterference by the inhabitants 


| of other States in regard to it is not only unauthorized and 


intrusive, but faithless and dishonorable, as being against 
the letter and spirit of the sacred compact which binds ue 
together. 

** Resolved, That those who promote inflammatory dis 
cussions, and are guilty of disseminating among the slaves 
of the South publications, the tendency of which is to incite 
servile insurrections, are regarded by us as persons prompted 
by the most reckless wickedness, or by an insane fanati 
cism, fully as mischievous in its consequences.’”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, independent of these open 
and manly professions of his determination to 
maintain the constitutional rights of all the States, 
we have the “ strongest record’’ evidence, as con- 
tained in the Journals of this House, establishing 
the same fact. Sir, during his four years’ connec- 
tion with this body many were the aitempts made 


| by the Abolitionists to have their hellish purposes 


looking into a book.”’ 1] 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, he not only spelled it, but | 
read it well, and what is much more important, 
he transmitted his reading of it to his sons, and 
that reading is reflected in every word and line in 
the platform on which his son, General Franklin 
Pierce, now stands as a candidate for that office 
which is the highest the American people can 
General Pierce | 


| died, as he lived, a poof man; but a rich legacy 


did he leave his sons, in that example of social and 
public worth which he manifested through his 
whole life. Such is the stock of which General 
Franklin Pierce is the cion, 

After finishing his schooling at Amherst, Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce for a while discharged the 
duties of deputy sheriff in his native county, where- 
by he collected the means to pursue the study of 
the law, and very soon after obtaining his license 
he was elected to represent his county in the Legis- 


| lature, in the various proceedings of which, for 
| several years, both as a member and as the pre- 


siding officer, he bore a conspicuous part. In 1833 


| he was returned as a member of Congress from his 


| litical history. 


district. This was an eventful period in our po- 
In the year preceding, General 


Jackson had, from a high and imperative sense of 


| duty, vetoed the monster bank bill, and the great 


money monopoly of the country had put on its 
armor fora mortal combat. Its golden Briarean 
arms were spread over the whole country. Legis- 
latures were tampered with, politicians were bought 
up, and public opinion assailed by every con- 
ceivable device; reproach, abuse, and unmeasured 
obloquy were showered upon all who dared to 
stand by the second father of his country. The 
conflict was indeed great, but great as it was, it 
had no fears for the chivalrous soul of General 
Pierce. Sir, a recourse to the debates in that and 


| the next Congress, will fully attest both his great 


readiness and his great capacity to roll back upon 


| the bank minions the storm by which they vainly 


hoped to crush theold hero. On all of these issues, 
his votes invariably accord with those of the late 
President Polk, Dromgoole of Virginia, and Mc- 
Kay of North Carolina. Better company you could 
not find for a Democrat. 

It was during the last term of his services in 


| this House that abolition first began to raise its 


h ; : | evil crest in the Northern States, and as General 
the affection of the people of New Hampshire. || 


For how can a people more honor themselves than | 


Pierce’s conduct upon this subject will be made 
the theme of much disputation, the committee will 
excuse me for transcribing his opinions, given in 
his own language. On the 18th day of December, 
1835, we find him not only voting with the South 
against the reception of a petition to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, but denouncing | 
the course of the petitioners as fraught with incal- 
culable mischief to the whole country, and em- 
phatically declaring ‘‘that he was prepared to | 
‘stamp with disapprobation, in the most express | 
‘and unequivocal terms, the whole movement | 
‘upon the subject.’? Again, in 1836, rising to 
make a personal explanation, and to defend him- | 
self from aspersions thrown pane his character | 
by some Abolitionists of New ampshire, he re- | 
iterates the same well-founded opinion, and intro- | 


recognized as proper and lawful. The Southern 
delegation was under constant excitement, but 
never in any of these trying emergencies was the 
vote of General Pierce given otherwise than in 
support of the South. In 1836 he was elected 
a member of the United States Senate. In hia 
elevation to this new position, no longer repre- 


| senting a district, but a State at large, do we find 


| him either changing or faltering? 


No, sir, noth- 
ing of the kind. Still true to his constitutional 
principles, ‘* he warred to the knife, and the knife to 
the hilt,”’ against all attempts atagitation. Plant- 
ing himself under the banners of Mr. Calhoun, he 
was never known to differ from that able and 
faithful champion of the South in all his attempts 
to ward off the fatal blow aimed at our prosperity. 

On December 27th, 1837, Mr. Calhoun intro- 
duced in the Senate a series of resolutions setting 
forth the rights of the States under the Federal 
compact, and denouncing all interference by Con- 
gress, directly or indirectly, mediately or immedi- 
ately, with the institution of slavery. These res- 
olutions met with the strong opposition of many 
in the Senate who had before stood firmly by us, 
but Franklin Pierce was not one of them. His 
love of principle knew of no abatement, his deter- 
mination lacked no vigor, his vote was uniformly in 
favor of theiradoption. On the 9th January, 1838, 
Mr. Prentice presented petitions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont, protesting 
against the annexation of Texas, and against the ex- 
istence ofslavery in the Districtof Columbia. These 
resolutions coming from a member of the Confed- 
eracy, were, as a matter of etiquette, received, but 
were instantly laid upon the table by a decided 
vote, General Pierce voting with the Southern 
delegation in the affirmative. This strong and 
constant opposition to their views of course made 
General Pierce obnoxious to the A bolitionists, and 
in order to perplex him in the discharge of his 
duties, they enlisted in their unholy crusade some of 
his personal friends, whose application, they sup- 
posed, would claim more attention at his hands, 
and accordingly we find, on the 2ist February, 
1839, a memorial from such persons was received 
by him. The Congressional reports show what 
disposition he made of it: 

“Mr. Prerce presented the memorial of George Gates and 
others, legal voters of the town of Antrim, New Hamp 
shire, praying for the abolition of slavery in this District. 

“Mr. P. said thatthe memorial came to him accompanied 
by a letter from a highly-respectable c'ergyman residing fu 
his native county. The letter says, * though we are aware 
that yeur views may not correspond with those of the peti 
tioners, they have no doubt of your readiness to present a 
respectful petition, coming from any portion of the citizens 
of New Hampshire.’ 

*“‘Itis certainly no task to present the memorial, and yet 
I cannot in justice to my own convictions of duly comply 
with the request without expressing my deep regret, that 
these petitioners, many of whom J am sure are actuated by 
pure motives, should so far mistake their own moral re- 
sponsibilities, and the power and duty of Congress in rela- 
non to this subject. 

** [ do earnestly hope that every honest man who has ain 


| cerely-at heart the best interests of the slave and the mas- 


ter, may no longer be governed by a blind zeal and impulse 


| but be led to examine this subject, so full of delicacy and 


; 


danger in ail its bearings, and that when called upon to lend 
their names and influence to this cause of agitation, they 
may remember that we live under a wrtiten Constitution,) 
which is the panoply and protection of the South as well 
as the North; that it covers the entire Union, and is equally 
a guarantee for the unmolested enjoyment of the domestie 
institutions of all its parts; and I trust further, that they 
will no longer close their eyes to the fact that, so far as those 
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in whose welfare they express so much feeling are con- 


itably continue to be, evil, and only evil.” 

{ beg that the committee will examine closely 
this exposition of his views. Here we have a 
clear and unequivocal declaration that it would be 
both ‘*a violation of duty and an assumption of 


eerned, this foreign interference has been, and must inev- | 
| 


sutamanguane 


power,”’ for Congress to undertake any legislation || 


upon the subject of slavery in this District, and | 
the reckless fanatics are solemnly warned that we 
live under a written Constitution which is the 
panoply and protection of the South as well as 
the North. That it covers the entire Union, and 
is equally a guarantee for the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of the domestic institutions of all its parts. 
Mr. Chairman, I will not further follow the 
Congressional record of General Pierce, but, col- 
lecting his different votes, will append them in the 
form of a note to my speech. Red in conclusion 
of my remarks upon this subject, will only add, 
tha’ General Pierce carried with him in his retire- 
meat from the councils of his country the same 


indomitable love for the Constitution which he had || 


exhibited in Congress. In 1844 and 1845, the 

public mind was much agitated by the contem- | 
plated annexation of Texas, and many of the 
Northern politicians, who had professed friend- 
ship for the South, fearing that this step would 
enhance our power too much, backslided, and 
threw themselves in direct opposition to that 
measure. it was not so with General Pierce. 
Considering Texas, although nominally separated, 
as ** blood of our blood, flesh of our flesh,’’ he be- | 
came one of the warmest advocates for its annex- 
ation, and when a distinguished Democrat of his 
State, (Mr. Haxe,] beguiled by the corrupt ap- 
pliances of the Free-Soilers, came out in opposition 
to that great national measure, he again appeared 
upon the political battle-field, and never ceased his 
efforts until he drove him from his party, and 
destroyed him in the State. But, sir, on a more 
recent occasion, which is still fresh in our mem- 
ory, we find a similar display of zeal and devotion 
for the preservation of the peace and quiet of the 
country. Some twelve months since, the Democ- | 
racy of the State of New Hampshire held a State | 
Convention, and nominated a Mr. John Atwood 

for Governor. At the time of his nomination, | 
Mr. Atwood was supposed to be in favor of the 

execution of the fugitive slave law; but, subse- 

quently, on expressing his hostility to it, General 

Pierce immediately summoned another convention, 

rescinded the previous nomination, and, taking 

the stump in favor of the second nominee, he 

ceased not his efforts until his election was triumph- | 
antly secured. Whether in office or out of office, 
the same unbending, granite-like loyalty to the 
Constitution governed and controlled him. Mr. 
Chairman, in contemplation of this record, I feel 
warranted in saying that there is no Southern Dem- 
ocrat whose heart does not leap with joy at the | 
privilege of voting for General Franklin Pierce. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


We have been informed that General Pierce is 
a radical Democrat, a most bitter partisan, and 
the intimation is most shrewdly made that, in 
case of his election, the official guillotine will be 
put into active operation. Sir, though the Dem- 
ocratic party has never sought success by the idle 
clap-trap declarations ‘‘ of non-removalsand of pro- | 
scribing proscription,’’ yet the bold and manly 
denunciation of the tricks of the Harrison cam- 
paign by General Pierce should afford us the most 
satisfactory assurance that he never would follow 
in their footsteps; and instead of a reckless and | 
indiscriminate proscription for opinion’s sake, he | 
would make the conduct of the officers the .stand- 
ard for removal. But in order that [ may not do | 


him any injustice, I will quote his own words, as | 


found in his speech made in the Senate in 1842. 
It will be recollected about this time that Mr. 
Webster’, then Secretary of State, had published a 
letter of admonition to office-holders, which, by 
many of the Democratic party, was considered as 
invading the inalienable rights of freemen. In 
condemnation of the opinions expressed in this 
document, and with regard to the removal of 
officers, General Pierce makes the following re- 
marks: 

**'There is but one sensible, practical rule upon this sub- 


ect. If the discretion of the office-holders will not observe | 
it, let them feel the effect of it. it is this: When a publie | 
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poses, prostitutes it for political ends, or in any way abuses 


| the trust confided in him, to promote the objects ofa party, 


he should be removed, and so far as I know my party yield 
to that principle their cordial assent. But when you tran- 
scend this, you assail the public officer in the free and un- 
embarrassed exercise of his inalienable rights, secured to 
him by the Constitution, as a man and a citizen.” 
. * + + ” * * 

‘No, sir; no! If liberty shall not become a mere 
name, this bold invasion by the Executive of the rights of 
| the man and the citizen will be invoked to arouse popular 


| indignation in many a contest, long after your bones and 


mine will have mingled with our mother earth. Let the 
humble, and perhaps dependent, officer, whose eyes fall 
tremblingly upon this cireular, turn them from it to the 





the Republic, whether learned or unlearned, high or low, 
rich or poor, in office or in the walks of private life, is of 
right entirely unshackled in the eXercise of thought and 
speech, so far as the elective franchise is concerned, and 
remember that any attempt to abridge that right, come from 
what quarter it may, is usurpation.”’ 
PENSION SYSTEM. 

But, Mr. Chairman, appeals have been made to 
the friends of the old soldiers, and an attempt has 


and prejudice, on the ground that he was opposed 
to the establishment of the pension system. ‘True, 
sir, he was opposed to the adoption of this policy 
by our country, and why? Because he foresaw 
that it was fraught with the same demoralizing 


produced in Old England. 


reckless and unwarrantable squandering of the 
public property. And | appeal to our daily legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, as a proof that his appre- 
hensions were not groundless. What restraint 
have we upon the most reckless squandering of 
the public property? None whatever. 

But, not satisfied with condemning General 
Pierce for his opposition to the general pension 
system, our opponents have selected the case of 
| Mrs. Harrison, asa point of attack. I will quote 
apart of his speech upon this occasion, which 
will show the unprejudiced and fair-minded, 
whether he was right ornot. Inthe course of his 
argument, General Pjerce says: 


or otherwise, he protested against any legislation based 
upon our sympathies. He protested against the power and 
dominion of that ‘inward arbiter,’ which, in private life, 
was most sure to lead us right, but as public men, and dis- 
posers of the public money, was sure to lead us wrong. It 
made a vast difference whether we paid the money from 
our own pockets, or drew it from the pockets of our con- 
stituents. He knew his own weakness upon this point 
personally, but it would be his steady purpose, in spite of 
taunts and unworthy imputations, to escape from it as the 
representative of others. 
count of the indigence of the family ; they were in easy, if 
not affluent circumstances. It was not for loss of life, or 
limb, or property,in the military service of his country, 
which has been heretofore the exclusive basis of pensions, 


officer neglects the duties of his office for political pur- 


** Without any feelings adverse to this claim, politically | 


This claim was net made on ac- | 


| 
| 
} 


_ made by General Scott fora pension 


Constitution of his country, and learn that every citizen of || 


been made to excite against General Pierce ill-will | 
t=] 


effects upon our national character which it had | 
He foresaw that it | 
would be a precedent by the use of which artful | 
and selfish demagogues would justify the most | 





but it Was for the civil services of General Harrison, this | 


claim was set up. 
departure from anything which has yet been done from the 
| commencement of the Government. In this country we 
| have, thank God, not yet reached the day, when we ac- 
knowledge, by a system of partial legislation, the distine- 
tions of place or of rank, and if you pass this bill, for the 
| same reasons, and under the influence of like impulses, 


the humblest widow of the humblest clerk in your civil de- 
partments, and, in all probability, many of those could make 
an appeal a thousand times stronger to our sympathies.”’ 
Such, Mr. Chairman, were the considerations 
which induced General Pierce to oppose this claim, 
and who will deny their strength or justice? But, 
our records show another application from another 


Pierce was on the Committee of Pensions when 
it was rejected, I will explain who it was made by, 
and for what reasons it was rejected. In the year 
1836, Major General Winfield Scott applied for a 
pension, then holding his fg actual rank in 
the United States Army by brevet. It was rejected, 
on the ground that the only law under which the 
claim could be allowed, was passed for the benefit 
of wounded seamen, and was passed with the view 
of promoting enlistments. As the committee were 
not aware of any personal wound or affliction, re- 
ceived by the applicant in the service of his coun- 
try, they were compelled to report adversely to 
his application. I do not know that any attempt 
has been made to censure General Pierce for the 
rejection of this claim; but in order to prevent its 
being done, I will state, from the time that General 
Scott was breveted as Major General, in 1814,to the 
| present hour, he has been receiving an annual in- 


| 


This would be a broad and dangerous | 


individual, for a pension, and as I believe General | 


you ought, and you are authorized to grant similar relief to | 
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which in the aggregate amounts to the round 
of $228,000. This application, Mr. Chairman 
, shows in 7 


most glaring light, the pernicious evils of the me 
sion system. It engenders a feeling that our Gen 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
Weare told by one of the Government ore, 
published in this city, that General Pierce ia” 
tight-laced Democrat, and if elected wij onne . 
all endowments of railroads with the public fay a 
and all the improvements of rivers and harbors ke 
the United States. These objections are ual 
with the view of prejudicing the Western feeling 
against the nominees of the Democratic pat 
Sir, I fear not its effects. The Democracy of t . 
Northwest understand too well the structure of 
our Government to condemn a great statesman 
because he has made, in his legislative career the 
Constitution of his country his only guide. A 
kindred attempt has been made in my State e 
the same grounds, to prove that General Pierce is 
hostile to North Carolina, because he voted agging, 
a general river and harbor bill, which, by chanes 
included a small appropriation for that Siate, By 
the same reasoning, Mr. Chairman, ! may bee). 
demned as hostile to North Carolina, for durine 
the last Congress I gave a like vote upon a simi. 
lar bill. But I flatter myself, sir, that it woyjj 
be very hard to make any Whig or Democrat in 
that State believe that I was hostile to its inter. 
ests, or that I did not always hold her interests 
nearest to my heart. Sir, however strongly we 
may desire the full development of her resources, 
the Democracy of North Carolina fully appreciate 
the fact that we live under a written constitution, 
and that if that constitution can be violated to 
open rivers, and to make and clear out harbors, 
when such works are not of national importance, 
it can be violated by Congressional majorities for 
any and all purposes whatsoever. General Pierce 


_ will doubtless, if elected, use all his influence to 
| restrain the Government within its constitutional 
| limits; but if Congress in its action shall observe 


those limits, no man who knows his character 
can. for a moment believe he would interfere to 


| obstruct this legislation. 


I have now, Mr. Chairman, in a rapid manner, 
glanced at General Pierce’s political career, and in 
conclusion will say that I fully accord in the high 
compliment paid to him by the Hon. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania: 

**No candid and honorable man of any party well ae- 
quainted with General Pierce will, I am convinced, deoy 
to him the intellectual qualifications necessary to reniler lils 
administration of the Government wise, able, and succes- 
ful. Besides, unless I am greatly mistaken, he possesses 
determination of character and energy of will, without 
which no individual is fitted to perform high and respons 
ble executive and administrative duties, such as pertain ® 
the office of President of the United States. My own 0b 
servation, as well as the history of the world, have taught 
me that these are qualities which do not always belong © 


| great Senators and distinguished orators.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, the Democracy of our country, 
knowing that in the civil administration of out 
Government a wise use of the pen is of grealet 
value than a burnished sword, have never in thelr 
selections of candidates made military prowess 
the standard of political and civil worth; but as 


_ our opponents have selected the greatest military 


| the high position of bei 


captain of the age as their standard-bearer, we 

shrink not from putting in competition with him 

the actions of one of his subaltern officers. _ 
When General Pierce retired from the political 


arena in 1842, it was his determination to devote 


his future life to his professional labors. Mr. 
Polk, on the formation of his Cabinet, offered hia 
his constitutional adv 
ser. his honor he declined, and professing the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Polk’s wisdom to ad- 
minister the Government, declared he never ag&! 
expected to enter into the service of his cowntry, “ 
less it should be engaged in a war, in which case ® 
sense of duty would not allow him to remain * 
home. War did come, and as soon as the fact 
was announced, we find the illustrious Senator 


enlisting as a mere private in a volunteer compa) 
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to sacrifice station, comfort, and pleasure, to | 
-e his country. The blood of his patriotic \ 
saber had not yet run out—the one, a private at | 


Bunker's Hill, the other a private for the Mexi- ] 
| 


ready 


aan fields. Mr, Polk forced a commission upon | 

v9 Did he dishonor it? What say his com- |, 

pum. ° . : : | 

anding officers in their official reports? 
extract from General Scott’s report of the bat- || 
pAue 

ies of Contreras and Churubusco: 

« Accordingly the two advanced divisions and Shields’s 

sade marched from Contreras under the immediate ordors || 
yn jor General Pillow, who was now joined by the gal- | 
wt Brigadier General Pierce, of his division, personally 
ate out of activity the evening before by a severe hurt 

eived from the fall of his horse. Next (but all in ten 
routes) [ sent Pierce, (just able to keep the saddle,) with 
= brigade, conducted by Captain Lee, engineer, by a third 
call a little further to the left, to attack the enemy’s right 
a rear,in order to favor the movement upon the convent, | 
7 i out off the retreat upon the capital. 
a Brigadier General Pierce, from the hurt of the evening | 
hofore, under pain and exhaustion, fainted in the action. 
<pveral other changes in the command occurred on this 
field.”” 

Extract from the report of Major General Worth, 
dated August 23, 1847: 
«The division commander cannot forego the opportunity 
prest nted, to acknowledge his obligations and express his | 
admiration of the gallant bearing of Major General Pillow 
and Brigadier Generals Shields, Cadwalader, and Pierce, | 
with whom he had the gratification of concert and codéper- 

ation at various critical periods of the conflict.” 

On the 22d of August, two days after these 
creat and decisive battles, General Pierce was ap- 
pointed by General Scott one of the American | 
Commissionersin settling the terms of an armistice | 
between the armies of the United States and Mex- 
ico, and, with Generals Quitmanand P. F. Smith, 
executed that delicate and honorable trust. 

The storming of Chepultepec, on the 13th of 
September, was the only one, amidst the glorious 
achievements of the valley of Mexico, in which 
General Pierce did not participate. He was then 
confined to his bed by sickness, and we have been 
credibly informed, that notwithstanding his great || 
debility at times, and the severe injury at the bat- 
tle of Contreras, it was the only occasion when 
he was off duty from the time he Janded at Vera | 
Cruz till he left the city of Mexico for the States. 

General Pillow, in his report of the storming of 
Chepultepec, thus alludes to the commander of his 
first brigade: 

“| regret that 1 was deprived, during the action, of my 
brave, talented, and accomplished brigadier, General Pierce, 
who was confined to a sick bed.” 


Such are the official reports of the conduct of 
General Pierce by his superiors in command at 
the time. No comment is necessary. 

I will now furnish a few extracts from the || 
newspapers of the day. Many more might be 
furnished; but I deem it unnecessary. Some of 
them are extracts from letters from the Army, and | 
some the remarks of editors. 

Extract from a letter from an officer in the 9th | 
regiment, to his friendg at home. Speaking of 
General Pierce, he says: 


“Tam sorry he is going, as I don’t know of a man who 
would do better for the men under his command, or one 
that the soldiers would like so well. Bravery goes a great || 
Way toward making a man respected in the Army, and 
Gene ral Pierce has as good a reputation for that as even his || 
immediate commander, General Pillow. I imagine | can 
‘ee lim now upon that black horse at Contreras. He gave 
us 4 Word or two as we filed past in a shower of shot and 
shells, in return for which we gave himacheer. I saw 
him, too, at Churubusco, notwithstanding he was hardly | 
able to sit on his horse, with the bullets flying round him.”? 


Extract from the report of Major General Pil- || 
low of the battles of Contreras and Churubusco: 


“Ist. Brigadier General Pierce, though badly injured by 
the fall of his horse while gallantly leading his brigade into 
tbe thiekest of the battle on the 19th, did not quit the field, 
but continued in command of his brigade,”’ &c. 

“2d. During this movement, I met with Colenels Ran- 
‘om’s and Morgan’s regiments—12th infantry, under Cap- 
tain Wood, and the howitzer, battery, under Lieutenant 
Breno, parts of my division forming General Pierce’s brig- 
ade—which had been moved by order of the general-in- 
chief, under command of General Pierce, against a large 
body of the enemy to the right and rear of the main works, 
where they had been, in conjunction with Shields’s brigade, 
*ngaged in a fierce open-field fight with a large force. Brig- 
udier General Pierce, though suffering severely from his 
injury of the preceding day, had nevertheless been on duty || 
aid in command of his brigade, and until a few moments 


fore, when he had fainted from pain and exhaustion, and 
been carried from the field.”? 


the deep obligations I am under for the success and honor | 
(Ca to my command to my two gallant brigadier generals, 
adwalader and Pierce,) whose promptitude, skill, and 
were equal te every emergency, and who, in the 


| placed. 


; honor. 
| entrance in his bosom for the possession of office. 


| Democrac 





“ 3d. I cannot withhold the expression of my sense of || ple of 





absence of discipline in their commands, met and overcame 


every obstacle, and led on their brigades to honor and dis- 
tinction.” 


{ 
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| their suffrages; who, they well know, is raised 


Generat Pierce ww Mexico.—Colonel O’Hara, || 


orre of the editors of the Louisville Times, speaks 
thus of the services of General Pierce in Mexico, 
himself being a personal witness: 

* Having retired from the Senate, and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, the difficulties with Mexico struck 


that electric spark of patriotism ever alive in his bosom, 
and he was chosen the colonel of the New England regi- 


| ment, prepared to do battle for his country’s honor, and to 
| assert and maintain her rights. 


When appointments were 
made by President Polk of officers to fill up the commands 
of the Army, Colonel Pierce was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general. During that unexampled campaign, he 
bore a most conspicuous part for the exhibition of all the 


| elements that combine to make a great captain—patience 


and endurance under toil and privation in a new field, a 
coolness that met every responsibility, and a courage ready 
to face the very ‘cannon’s mouth.’ Beloved by those 
who served under him—for he was ever ready to participate 
in the labors of their marches and their daring in the hour 
of battle—he brought with him from the field of Mexico 
laurels that never wither—the enshrinement of himself in 


| the hearts of his countrymen, who beheld his valor and 
| participated in the glory which his bravery won. 


‘* At Contreras, when dashing over the Pedigral, (a contin- 
uous series of sharp rocks thrown up by voleanic action,) for 
the purpose of heading his brigade, his horse fell under him 
and crushed the leg of his rider in his fall. The battle of 
Churubusco followed next day, and, scorning to hang back 


| within his tent, with crutch in hands, he mounted his goodly 


steed, and urged his men ‘on tovictory!’ In the foremost 
rank of battle he was found; and through most of that 
bloody day he was the spirit of the wing in which he was 
But, with fatigue, and the anguish of a fractured 
limb, he became faint, and was borne insensible from the 
field; but not before (could he have heard) the shouts of 
victory would have filled his ears, and brought back the 
quick pulsations to his noble heart. 

‘We speak with enthusiasm of the gallantry of General 
Pierce, because, attached to that branch of service, we 
were an eye-witness of all that we represent. [t was with 
pride and exultation that we saw him rejecting the privilege 
accorded the wounded, and baring “‘ his bosom to the 
strife.’? Our admiration knew no bounds, for we felt that 
there was a heart truly American—American in its most 
comprehensive sense—reckless of self, and all for his coun - 
try.”’ 


The great city, the immortal city of the Aztecs, 
is fallen. The war is practically closed, and the 
yeoman soldier sheathed his sword, resigned his 
commission, and again became a worshipper at 
his fireside altars. ‘This record is short, but it is 
illustrious. Official distinction neither in the mili- 


| tary or civil service of the country had any false 


glitter for his eyes. When his country demand- 
ed his services, they were rendered; but when no 
longer needed, a private station became a post of 
No strife or contention ever found an 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask, through you, the 


America, irrespective of party—if such is not the 
man that the evil times we have fallen upon de- 
mand should be placed at the head of our Govern- 
ment? Who will be bold enough to say that under 
his Administration corruption will not be put 


| down, the Augean stables cleaned out, Galphinism 


throttled ? 

I shall say but a few words respecting the can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency. Praise of him 
with North Carolinians would be a work of su- 
pererogation. He isemphatically one of us. The 
people of my district have time after time mani- 
fested their great and abiding confidence in him, 
and they have never been deceived. His name is 
indeed with us a tower of strength. He was the 
first choice of the people of Sampson county for 
the Presidency, and around him,1 well know, 
cluster their warmest and strongest attachments. 
With this ticket our ‘horizon is cloudless—bright 
with the hope of success. By the establishment 
of a national platform, and by placing upon it as 
candidates men distinguished for capacity, prob- 
ity, and enlarged patriotism, we have exorcised 
and forever damned the fell demon of sectional- 
ism. Have our opponents done likewise? Of 


of America—I ask the people of | 


their candidate for the Vice Presidency no man | 


who knows him can entertain but one opinion. 
He is a gentleman, and one whom his polit- 
ical friends in North Carolina have Gelighted to 
honor. But notwithstanding these predilections 
for one of her favored sons, the Fillmore men, 
the compromise men, the Constitution-loving peo- 
orth Carolina will demand why is the 


| name of Governor Graham put upon the same | 
ticket with that of the distinguished soldier whom || 


| vindicate the purity of t 
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to his present conspicuous position by the base 
machinations of Free-Soilers? The great contest 
in the Whig Convention was between Millard 
Fillmore and William A. Seward, and not be- 
tween Fillmore and Scott. Fillmore has fallen 
and Seward has triumphed. The country should 
bear in mind that Millard Fillmore, in 1848, was 
nominated for Vice President on the recommend- 
ation of his New York friends. Why have they 
now striven to disgrace him, to hurl him from his 
presidential chair in scorn and contempt? Thisis 
a frequent question,and its answer, though short, 
should sink deeply into the hearts of Southern 
freemen. It was because, as President, he waa 
too honest to perjure himself—as President, he 
was too patriotic to court the higher-law faction. 

Differing as widely as I do in opinion from this 
gentleman, upon all the political issues of the day, 
it affords me no small pleasure to bear my hum- 
ble testimony to the independent position which 
he assumed on the execution of the fugitive slave 
law. He has earned for himself from the right- 
thinking of all parties a tribute of respect and grat- 
itude, which will more than repay him for the ma- 
lignant hatred and contumely with which he has 
been pursued by the enemies of the Constitution, 
and which the recent Whig Cenvention, by its 
nomination of General Scott, has approved and 
sanctioned. [ am well aware that an attempt is 
made to justify this ungrateful sacrifice by asgert- 
ing that General Scott will stand upon Mr. Fill- 
more’s platform. If this is so, why and where- 
fore the disgrace of the one, and the elevation of 
the other? Sir, the fact is undeniable that General 
Scott, ever since the death of General Taylor, has 
been the peculiar and pet candidate of the enemies 
of Mr. Fillmore and the Free-Soilers. It is in- 
deed true, that by a telegraphic dispatch he gave 
in his adhesion toa platform. But which platform? 
The one declared by the proper officers of the con- 
vention to be correct and genuine? No, sir, no 
such thing; as yet he is uncommitted to any but 
the one which the same officers have repudiated 
as false and spurious, put in circulation for the 
use of the party in the Free-Soil latitudes. But 
itis not my purpose to condemn the Whig candi- 
dates, or to expose the duplicity of those who are 
busily employed in the dirty work of using this 
forgery. This is a matterfor the judgment of the 
people; and few, very few, are bold enough to 
deny but what their judgment in November 
next will be rendered in favor of the great Amer- 
ican Democracy, thereby putting for ever and 
ever its seal of condemnation upon political fraud 
and chicanery. 





Nore.—Since the above speech was published in the 
Globe, General Scott has written a letter of acceptance to 
the President of the Convention, in which he states that he 
adopts the platform which was forwarded to him by the 
Convention. I have not time to expose the non-commit- 
talism of this epistle, but it is sufficient to say, that every 
Whig Free-Soiler in our House approves and sanctions bis 
position, arguing that neither the spirit or words of the let- 
ter compromise him to veto any law repealing or modifying 
any of the compromise measures. 


ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CONTESTED ELECTION CASE.* 
Wright vs. Fuller. 
In rHE Hovse or Representatives, 
June 25, 1852. . 

Mr. FULLER said: I have nothing to say for 
myself. I speak to-day in behalf of a majority of 
the people of the eleventh Congressional district 
of Pennsylvania. Werel alone concerned this 
case would be submitted to your decision, with- 
out any remarks of mine. But, sir, when the peo- 
ple of my district are unjustly accused, when they 
are arraigned and put upon their trial, it is not 
permitted that I, their elected Representative, 
should remain silent. This action makes it my 
duty to defend their reputation thus assailed, to 

- motives, and the fair- 
ness of their election; to repel all unworthy impu- 
tations, to wipe outall false aspersions upon their 


*The opening speech on this case, made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Elections, (Mr. Asus,) is pabiished 


| they have uniformly denounced as unworthy of || in the Congressional! Globe, pp. 1613, &c. 
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@haracter and good name. Indischargeof thatduty, | 


gir, it will be my object fully and frankly to relate || 


the history of this contest, and to stateall the facts | 


which have brought it before the House and before 
the country. ! 
quire me to become somewhat personal, without 
intentional offense, however, and, of course, within 
the rules of parliamentary order; and so far as 
there may be occasion to speak of myself, it will 


be done, I trust, with becoming modesty; and so 


The character of the case will re- | 


far as there may be necessity to speak of others, | 


it shall be done moderately, temperately, and with 
all possible charity. 

Sir, four weeks previous to the election here in 
controversy, little dreamed I of becoming a ean- 
didate, much less of being elected to the present 
Congress; but it so happened, in the political his- 
tory of the district, thatthe nomination of the hon- 
orable contestant was notaltogether so satisfactory 
as it should have been. This, surely, was no 
fault of mine. 
his, though I submit that such a state of feeling 
as existed there rarely arises without some real or 
supposed good and sufficient cause. What the 
reasons were that influenced the people on that 
oceasion would not be the subject of legitimate 
inquiry here. The effects of the disease, how- 
ever, will be sufficiently exposed without tracing 
the cause. Be that as it may, at the solicitation 
of many worthy and highly honorable men of 
both political parties, both Whigsand Democrats, 
I was induced to enter the canvass, and most un- 
expectedly, and I am frank to admit, quite as un- 
deservedly, [ was elected. I do not claim the 
election as the result of op merit or public ser- 
vice of mine. Itwould not become me to say that 
it was owing to any demerit on the part of my 
honorable opponent, but the fact is undoubtedly 
true that the people, in the exercise of their con- 
stitutional right, chose to withdraw their confidence 
from him, and cast it, undeserved, upon me. Now, 
that he was greatly mistaken—that he was greatly 
disappointed, I have every reason to believe; for, 
only a few days before the election, he expressed 
his regret, in most decided terms, that he would be 


compelled to defeat me, his neighbor, so badly. | 


This was very kind, most amiable, and most 
neighborly on his part. 
joimed inthe same spirit, expressing my entire sat- 
isfaction with any result; but, at the same time, 
commending him to a prudent husbandry of all 
his resources. Now, that he was disappointed, I 
have still stronger reason to believe, for, on the 
very day of the election, up to the hour of the 


closing of the poll, he boasted very loudly, and | 


most publicly, (as his habit is,) that his majority 
would be 2,999, with something to spare. 

Had it been so, Mr. Speaker—had his expecta- 
tions been realized, no man could have yielded 
more cheerfully than I would. Instead of being 


soured and disappointed, it would have rather | 


rejoiced me that the people of the district had 
elected a man so much abler—certainly so much 
more anzious—to represent them than I. But had 
he been elected by one majority, I trust no man, 


neither he, nor any of his friends, will ever do me | 
the injustice to suppose that | could have con- | 


tested it. No, sir; my principles, such as they 


are, and my sense of duty, such as it is, have ever |! 


taught me to bow with respectful submission to 
the expressed will of the people; and desperate, 
indeed, in my humble judgment, must that man’s 
political fortunes have become—reckless, indeed, 
of human evil and human peril must that man 
have become who wantonly attempts to thwart 
the wishes, to palsy the will, or to set aside the 
verdict of the people; for rest assured, sir, that 
whom they will chop will set up, and whom they 
will they will set down. Mr. Speaker, our expe- 
rience in life proves the fact, that the philosophy 


of sound men is unequal to discomforture. The | 


public appreciation of men does not always quite 
come up to their own appreciation of shamunivens 
It often happens with defeated candidates, whose 
aspirations for pdlitical preference have in some 
manner been signally disappointed, that the 

imagine themselves to have been greatly wrengnhs 
grossly cheated, infamously defrauded. Now, sir, 
in order to show you with what facilities some 


men will deceive themselves in this particular, and | 


in order to illustrate more fully this part of my 
argument, I propose to give you an example ex- 


It may not have been any fault of / 


Il remember to have re- | 
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LIC 
actly in point, and I am induced to do so for the 
reason that the gentleman, himself, in his opening 


speech before the committee, as they will remem- | 
ber, declared that this was the second time thathe |! 


had been cheated out of a seat in this House. 

In 1848 the gentleman was a candidate for elec- 
tion, and at that time ran in opposition to the late 
lamented Mr. Butler, a —_ and upright man, as 
many of you know, and also against a Mr. Col- 
lins, as able and as unflinching a Democrat as is 
to be found in the State of Pennsylvania. Ona 


that occasion he was defeated, and immediately | 


thereafter there appeared in a newspaper, in which 
I believe he is largely interested, an article, which 
was said to have been written by himself. He 
will have an opportunity of denying it, if [ mis- 
state the matter; but taking it, as | do, to be his 
own production, and regarding it, therefore, as 
the highest authority, I read it for the informa- 
tion of the House. It is to this effect: 


“ SyamMerot Fracp.—A most disgusting fraud occurred | 


on the day of election in the Carbondale district. The Dem- 
ocratic tickets were folded up in bunches , and put in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Boland for distribution at the polls. 
These tickets he carried in his coat pockets. The Feder- 
alists procured tickets in the same type, and tied them up 
in exactimitation ofthe Democratic bunches—and watching 
Mr. Boland in the crowd, took the tickets with Colonel 
Wright’s name, out of his pockets, and placed the Whig 
ones in the place ofthem. Mr. Boland not discovering the 
error, handed out the bunches to the voters, who put them 
in the polls, supposing them to be the Democratic ticket, 
with Colonel Wright’s name among them. Inthis way our 
Democratic candidate for Congress was defeated. Shame 
where is thy blush? When fraud of this kind is resorted 
to, cana catise prosper? We were well aware that Colonel 
Wright would get from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred majority in the Carbondale district, and had he not 
been CHEATED in this way, would have been triumphantly 
elected over a stronger combination of men and money 


But though defeated, he is at this moment stronger in the 
affections of the people of this district, than though he had 
been successful.’’ 

“THe Fraup.—We cannot help again reverting to the re- 
volting and wicked fraud in the Carbondale district. Our 
information is, that at least one hundred men went to the 
polls with, as they supposed, Colonel Wright’s ticket in 
their hand, but were deceived and cheated out of their 
choice. What must an HONORABLE man think, who holds 
a place obtained in this way? Does he repose easy on his 
pillow, when the station he is elevated to is the result of so 
base a deception ? 

‘“We know it is no apology for a voter not to examine 
his tickets; but how many hundreds are there who take the 
tied-up bunch from the hand of a friend? So it was done 
at Carbondale, and Mr. Boland all the time supposing he 
was handing out Colonel Wright’s tickets—while craven 
villains were picking his pockets, and supplying them with 
other tickets. Are such trauds to prosper?” 

Mr. STUART. I rise to a question of order. 
1 understand the gentleman to be discussing cir- 
| cumstances attending an election two years prior 

to the one now in dispute. 

Mr. FULLER. This is mere illustration of my 
argument to show how men will be deceived in 
this respect. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist 
upon his point of order. 

Mr. STUART. I do, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know 
precisely the application of the paper which the 
gentleman is reading, which he adopts as part of 


- 


his speech, and is disinclined to rule him out of | 


order. 

Mr. FULLER. I have read as much as I de- 
sire, and, although sustained by the Speaker, I will 
desist. 
election opened just seven days after the canvass 


had closed, and came very nearly being a tragedy | 
Under the election laws of Penn- | 
sylvania the return judges, or canvassers of the | 
several counties, are required to meet at a place | 
designated by law for the purpose of footing up || 


in the first act. 


the returns, ascertaining the result, and giving to 
the individual chosen a certificate of his election. 
The judges met in pursuance of this law. Mean- 
while, however, the lightning and the press had 
announced the result of the Pennsylvania election 
| all over the country, and I had the pleasure, if 
|| pleasure it could be, of seeing myself in print as 
| the member elect from the eleventh Congressional 
|| district; and while in the very act of receiving the 
| congratulations of my Whig and Democratic 

friends, who had elected me, while we were in the 
|| act of making ourselves merry in the manner and 
}| after the fashions of the times, what sort of an 
announcement do you think | received? Why, 
sir, I was told that the judges were in convention, 
and that the honorable contestant had presented 
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| election, attempting to get a certificate } 


than was ever brought to bear agaiust a single man before. | 


The first scene in this drama of contested | 


GLOBE. 


Sat ade [June 2%, 
———, 
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' ° a 
| himself before them, and was demandine 
| begging, and that, too, tearfully, a certificate of f 
election, Ex gratia modestia! Before ihe elec, 
claiming three thousand majority, and im 


chising just about the same number! Will ie 
: : h 

deny that? What was his argument? |, wae th e 
Montour county, a new county, which had by a 
erected out of a part of Columbia, then and — 
part of the district, had not then held her fit 
and that she was not entitled, therefore, to , ™, 
arate representative in the board of returnine of, 
cers. It was not contended, sir, that they had po 
the right to vote, nor was it contended hat thei 
vote was not correctly numerically returned but 
upon this shallow pretense, this bold inyentio, 
this miserable quibble, did the gentleman atiemns 
to disfranchise over two thousand voters, ° 

On that occasion I remember to have heard one 
of the most remarkable speeches to which | oy 
listened in my life. One of the most rema; 
perhaps, in the history of human eloquence, 
pathos and deep feeling, that of Mark Antony 
over the dead body of Caesar, would bear no gop 
of comparison. Not content with pressing th 
legal argument, which he did with great forcebe 
urged other considerations upon the attention of 
the judges. What these consideration were, | 4 

| not propose now to relate. They were innocey; 
however, and perhaps, to avoid all improper ip. 
ferences, may as well state, that he pressed vpon 
them his age; that he was a native of the county: 
that his voice had been heard for twenty years in 
that court-house; that he had rendered many mox 
important, but long unrequited public Rervices, 
and therefore, that he should have a certificate of 
election. But, sir, the judges, all of them Demo. 
crats, because every county in the District js 
strongly Democratic, would not, of course, yield 
to this extraordinary demand. They were men 
of firmness and integrity—they were men who 
felt that their oaths and their honor were a higher 
obligation than their duties as partisans, and as 
honest men, they of course refused; in this respect 
permit me to say, they have set a high and worthy 
example. Had it been otherwise, the honorable 
contestant might have taken a certificate, but it 
would have been against law, against the popular 
will, and in defiance of public shame. Had he 
received it he could not have retained ita single 
hour, for such would have been the excitement 
of a people, whose sentiments of common law, 
common honesty, and common justice, would 
have been outraged, that no earthly power could 
have prevented their doing onmeiaae justice, 
even at the personal sacrifice of the contestant and 
the judges. Then there would have been a tr 
| gedy in the first act, and the harmony of thisin- 
| teresting drama very much disturbed. Fortunotely 
the integrity of the judges averted any sucire 
sult. 

Now, sir, in order to show in what light this 
proceeding is regarded by the tried and true Den- 
ocracy of the district, I propose to read from the 
leading Democratic journal, published in the very 
town where the contestant resides. That will be 
inorder,I am sure. -Itis the Wilkes arre Farme 

_ and Journal: 


‘¢ ELeventTu Conoressionat DisTRict.—The following 
is the official vote in this district : 
Wright. Fuller. 
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Luzerne.......e0s widiliie al coves Dd? 2,948 
Wyoming.........++. dekigeskis cata 619 
6,157 6,216 
6,137 
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The return 4 of the district are now in session ® 
the court-house in this borough. Strenuous opposition has 
been raised by the defeated candidate and his friends © 
the reception of the votes from Montour county, om 
ground of some alleged informality in the proceeding* of 
the board of return judges of that county. The vole 
|| Montour county is sought to be thrown out, and a constitl 
ency numbering between two and three thousand thus dis 
franchised. In such a proceeding as this, the true 
faithful Democracy of this county have, and will bave, 
lot Or part. They believe religiously in the sacred chiar. 
acter of the right of franchiee, and regard with abhorrence 
every effort of unscrupulous men, under the stimullé 
bad passion and greedy ambition, to violate that 
They denounced the infamous frauds of the m 


era knownas the ‘ buck-shot war,’ and they will not whee 
about and be guilty of the same atrocities themselves. 
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that the inviolability of this right rests as the || 

| their civil and religious liberty ; that upoa 

by its decisions depends the se 

ir and aoe the safety of their lives and property, and by no 
curity aaaté will this sacred sa‘eguard be broken down. 

The “majority in the above case is clearly ascertained 

. The will of the people is made manifest in 

tribunal has the 
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ney KNOW 
pasis of at 
oF honest abidance 


4 expressed. 
one ystakable numbers, and no earthly 
gaiist 


right to set that will aside.’? 

That, sir, is good Democratic doctrine in my 
ees thus disposed of the early history of 
che cage, we will proceed to reply to the argument 
af the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Elections. Before proceeding further, however, I 
willstate in this connection, that the specifications 
of the contestant, some tweive in number, and 
very wide in thetr latitude, were narrowed down 
io the single poll of the borough of Danville. 
Now, sir, how does the gentleman and myself 
stand related to this poll? I live, and he lives, fifty 
miles distant, and so brief was the period between 
my nomination and the election, that | had no op- 
nortunity of visiting itatall. In this respect the 
honorable contestant had very greatly the advan- 
tage; for it is in evidence, as the committee will 
remember, that he visited the borough of Danville 
under the happiest possible auspices, at the invi- 
tation of Captain Thomas Brandon, who appears, 
from this evidence, to have been his particular 
friend, adviser, and correspondent. It was at his 
written request that the contestant visited the bor- 
ough of Dan ville, and while there, he was engaged 
in rallying his friends, in giving all the required 
pledges upon their local questions; and in making 
such distribution of the ‘* material aid”’ as is usual, 
and which he regards as being exceedingly potent 
incampaigns of this character. [Laughter.] But 
such was the effect (I will not, however, charge 
the gentleman with producing it) upon Captain 
Thomas Brandon, that it is in evidence here that 
he became, on the day of the election, most strange- 
ly unmindful of his duty as a good citizen. It is 
in evidence here that Captain Thomas Brandon 
yoted number ten in the morning, and becoming 
oblivious to that fact, attempted to vote number 
four hundred and forty-eight in the afternoon. 
{Laughter.] Such is the fact, sir. It will not be 
denied. And I allege that this is the only evi- 
dence of attempted fraud, because no other fraud 
is proven, during the whole day of that election. 

Now, the gentleman must not be offended if 
the vindication of the people, in this case, should 
expose the fact, that leprosy and uncleanliness ex- 
isted elsewhere. He must not be offended if the 
inquiry should arise whether he belongs to that 
denomination of men, who, being without sin, are 
by special grace permitted to cast the first stone. 
(Laughter. ] 

But, sir, he comes here, they say, upon notice. 
Now,!am not going to argue about notice. I 
care nothing about notice. I wish 40 say here, as 
my people desire me to say, that we waive all lega! | 
and technical objections, for, notice or no notice, 
specification or no specification, law or no law, we 
desire to be judged by the facts of the case. Sir, 
were [ capable of claiming a seat here to which I 
never had been elected, | should expect, asf would 
deserve, the derision and scorn of all honorable 
men, 

Now, sir, lam charged with having received 
illegal votes. Does the gentleman produce a single 
witness who swears to having voted for me, who | 
voted illegally? Not one. Does he produce a | 
single witness who swears to his knowledge of a |! 
single illegal vote having been given by any per- || 
son, and given forme? Notone. I defy him to 
show any such evidence. Itisnoton this record. | 
Itis all inference. Itis hearsay. Itis what Tom, | 
Dick, and Harry have said about rag-tag and bob- 
tail, ttis not such evilence as can justly impeach 
the character of electors. Of what, then, does it 
consist? It consists of declaration: s of intention 
on the part of certain men, to hecome citizens since 

the election. Did they vote? What evidence is | 
there of the fact, beyond the similarity of names 


Upon the listof voters? There isnone. Areany 
te them produced? Notone. There is the evi- 


Cence of two other men, who swear to the fact of 
illegal voting, but did not know for whom they 
voted. But does the whole number thus claimed 
efeat my majority? Not at all. It still leaves || 
me a majority of 16,-and if you add the 13 illegal || 
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votes that this report admits the contestant to have 
There 
1s no escaping this result. 

Oh, but, says the gentleman, the witnesses 
would not attend; they would not obey the sub- 
pena which was issued by the United States com- 
missioner. Ay! thereby hangs a tale. Under 
the act of Congress any judge of a court of record 
is made, by the selection of the party, a United 
States commissioner. Does the gentieman select 
one in Montour county, where these irregularities, 
or fraud—if it pleases any gentleman to call it so— 
though no such thing is charged in the specifica- 
tion, and none actually occurred? Not at all. 
Does he take one from Columbia county, adjoin- 
ing the county? Not at all. Does he take one 
from Luzerne county, also adjoining? Not atall. 


| Does he take the first man even in Wypming 


county—the most distant county? Not at all, 
but he takes the most remote man, and for what 
reason, we shall see hereafter. He goes to Dan- 
ville with this judge. They stay at the same 
house, and, as is shown by this record, occupy 
the same bed-chamber, sleeping, and eating insep 
erably together during the whole two weeks of 
this investigation. Yes, sir, during those two 
weeks they were together inseparably, and the 
judge was engaged a good portion of the time in 
taking the depositions or affidavits of witnesses, 
ex parte, before they were called upon the stand! 
That is proved, but I should not have a!luded to 
it if the chairman of the committee had not 
spoken yesterday—not from what appears upon 
the record, but from representations that have 
been made to him—in regard to the character of 
this judge. I do not wish to expose them. | 
know that the office of the common hangman is 
the most odious and hateful in the world. I feel 
to-day as if | werea public executioner, compelled 


by virtue of my office to nail upon the gibbet of 


public opinion, a convicted melefactor. If there 
be any resurrection from the foot of the gallows, 


| which their own hands have reared, | commend 


them to your mercy. 

Mr. ASHE. I merely wish to say that I par- 
ticularly stated that I did not approve of the con 
duct of either of the commissioners. They both 
acted as if they had not a proper idea of what was 
the duty of a commissioner. 

Mr. FULLER. [I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman say so in regard to the commissioner; 
but Judge Cooper | am bound to defend, and there 
is nocomplaint that he did not discharge his duty. 
He isa highly honorable man. I say this of the 
contestant’s judge, that during that examination 
he rejected questions that were perfectly legal, and 
admitted questions that the committee themselves 
will decide were entirely inadmissible. I say, 
further, that he permitted a drunken witness to 
swear, and then refused to take down his testi- 
mony as it was delivered. The honorable chair- 
man of the committee endeavored to excuse him 
yesterday, upon the ground that judges of courts 
very often exclude the impertinent and irrelevant 
answers of witnesses. That is perfectly correct; 
but you must recollect that here was another judge 
in this case. A commissioner is not the judge— 
he has no judicial powers. How are you to 


| understand the temper, appearance, and charac- 


ter of a witness, to know whether he be drunk or 
sober, a sensible man or a fool, unless you have 
his statement upon oath, as it is made before the 
commissioner? [tisimpossible. That is the only 
means that you have of judging. Tyhe witnesses 
do not come before you, and you have no means 


| of determining from their appearance as to their 


character and credibility. I think, therefore, that 
upon reflection, the chairman of the committee 
will admit that he was wrong in that regard. 
Well now, sir, | do not find fault with the con- 
testant, because he slept with the judge. That, 
doubtless, is a matter of taste, in which you or I, 
Mr. Speaker, might respectfully differ from him. 


But I do insist that the judge should have ‘‘as- | 


sumed a virtue if he had it not.”’ I do say that 


| there is no language of reproach sufficiently pun- | 
| gent to express your commentary upon the con- 


duct of that judge. His behavior excited suspi- 
cion and public remark—in fact, became a mutter 
of public comment in the papers. I read from the 
Berwick Telegraph, a Democratic paper published 
in the county of Columbia, within the district: 
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‘Tre Cowresteo Evection Case.—We publish this 
week the principal and most important part of the * tes 
timony” taken at Danville on the part or the plaintiff in 
this case A more ribald mass of Gameaning nonsense, 
dignified with the name of evidence, we have rarely seen 
strung together. A miserableobject or two, suborned with 
rum and money—admitting, under oath, that they had been 
receutly drinking in the room of the Contestant, are brought 
forward and emptied of Aearscy trash, that would wot have 
been listened to as evidence for an instant by anybody but 
the effigy of imbecility and ignerance, used as a tool, on 
the occasion, and called a * commissioner.’ ”’ 


There is such a thing as decorum, propriety, 
and decency, to be observed among judges, the 
absence of which cannot be too severely reproved, 
It was dise yvered upon the first day of that exam- 
ination that the subpena which had been issued 


ho 


y the gentleman, was irregular and 1! 


legal; that 
instead of issuing his process in the name of the 
United States of America, he had issued it in the 
name the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Now, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
never passed a law authorizing a sulpena to be 


ot 


issued in her name; and no process can be issued 
in her name, except by the authority of her laws, 
But had the gentleman an opportunity to perfect 
it? Certainly he had. 
eight days. 
me nou 


+; 
mation, 


tiis examination lasted 
And a few days afterwards he gave 
ce of his intention to hold a second exam 
to examine the very person of whose 
non-attendance he had complained. Did he then 
perfect his process? Not at all. And, sir, it is 
believed that this subpena was issued in that form 
intentionally. J will not charge it, but I will state 
the reasons which have influenced others in coming 
to this opinion. The contestant stated before the 
committee, that he was a lawyer of twenty years’ 
standing. Such is the fact, and | grant he has 
attained to some eminence in his profession. But 
having passed the viginti annorum lucubrationes, 
which, Blackstone says, are required to make a 
perfect lawyer, I submit that he was bound to 
know that his subpena was irregular and illegal. 
3ut if he did, as many believe, carry out this pro- 
fessional game of issuing an illegal subpena, in 
the first place, and then manage so to disguat 
people afterwards as to prevent their attendance, 
{ want to know if | am to be held accountable for 
Il want to 


necessity of 


the non-attendance of his witnesses? 
know if this is to relieve him of the 
making out his case from evidence? 

Now, I will show you in this connection what 
sort of evidence is required as proving an illegal 
voter. Here itis: 

** Reuben Shock,’’ a witness, to whoin I will 
refer more at length hereafter, says: 

* Question. Do you know L. Steinhammer, the Jewish 
rabbi ? 

* Answer. Ido. 

‘Q. What do you know as to his voting at the election 
in October last, and who induced him to vote? 

** 4A. TL saw him about the court-house towards evening ; 
I had some poplar scantling lying there which | went atter, 
and saw several round him, and wanted him to vole—there 
were tour, five, six, or eight standing there I think Calo- 
nel Watson was one, and Dr. Strawbridge was another ; 
they wanted him to vote, and he eaid he had ne right to 
vote; they were coaxing him up toit, and gave him tickets 
After that I saw him walking up to the box atthe window, 
and saw his arm going upto the windew; I thought his 
vole Was pretty sure, that be had got it in, aud [ went 
away.’ 

That is all the evidence we have about this 
man, except that his name appears upon the list 
of voters. 

i will show you another : 

6 Jacoh Dietrick, sworu.—Question. Was your brother 
David living in Danville borough at the time of We last 
October election ? 


“ Ansrer. Yes. 
“ Q. How many vears has he been in th United States ? 
‘* 4. Next flail it was two years; it was oue last Oo 


tober.’ 


This is all the evidence we have about this man, 
except thut a similar name appears upon the list 
of voters. He is not in any other way identified. 
Now, I want to know of the American Congress 
if evidence suc® aa this is to disfranchise men ? I 

| want to know if men, freemen, American citizens, 
are to be disfranchised upon such stuff as thar? 
Why, sir, in our courts of justice, in the most 
trivial matters between man and man, there ia no 
security for truth without the sanctity of an oath; 
and will ycu in so important a matter as an elec- 
tion, involving the right of a freeman to the exer- 
cise of the highest and dearest right known under 
your Constituuon—that of voting for his represent- 
}\ ative—will you undertake to disfranchise him 
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upon such testimony as this? I submit it, sir;—I 


} 


submit this question to the good sense and honest || 


judgment of you all. 

But there was another point which the gentle- 
man raised before that committee, one which ap- 
peared most prominently in his specification, which 
was this: He charges that the election officers had 
thrown out and suppressed votes, contrary to law. 
And how was this attempted to be shown? Why 
almost the first person whom he called to prove 
the fact wasa Mr. George Smith. Well, George 
swears positively and roundly that he voted for 
Mr. Wright, that he read his ticket, &c., &c. 
Upon his cross-examination we asked him if he 
could read—if he was sure he could read? Well, 
he said, he thought he could. We gave him a 
ticket with the word **Congress’’ upon it, and 
nothing else, and asked him to steak it. After 
spelling for some five minutes (it was printed in 
large type) he said it read ** Mr. Fuller”’ if it read 
anything. [Laughter. ] 

The next witness was a Mr. Daniel Wick- 
wire—a very euphonious name. He swore that 
he voted for Mr. Wright; but upon being asked 
if he was sure he read his ticket, he replied that 
he could not read. [Renewed laughter.] Another 
witness was a Mr. Thomas Roy, who swore most 
yositively and roundly that he voted for Mr. 

Nright. Hesaid he voted a whole bunch for 
him, with a red string tied round it, [great laugh- 
ter,} and that he had not voted for anybody else. 
But eighteen of the most respectable people of the 
borough of Danville swear that he has been a liar 
for the last twenty years, and that he is not to be 
believed under oath. 

Again, a Mr. William Strow was called. He 
had been brought, as I understand, a distance of 
seventy-one miles by the contestant himself, for 
the purpose of testifying. The gentleman [Mr. | 
Wright] is present, and can deny it if such was 
not the fact. Heswears most roundly, too, that 
he voted for the contestant. We asked him who 
else he voted for? He stated he had voted for a 
man by the name of Thomas Yorks for consta- 
ble. There was no candidate for constable at that 
election. We asked him, ‘* Are you as certain | 
that you voted for Mr. Wright for Congress as 

you are that you voted for Mr. Yorks for consta- 

le??? ** No, sir, 1 am not, because Mr. Yorks 
was the only man I cared a d n about at the 
time of the election.’’ (Great laughter.] All this 

ou will find in this interesting volume of two 
Caparo’ and ninety pages of evidence which you, 





Mr. Speaker, as a judge, and these judges, will of | 
course read before they decide. Why, sir, at the | 
request of the honorable chairman of this commit- | 


tee, this book was es and for what pur- 
pose? The General Government has been at the 
expense of—I do not know how much, but cer- 


tainly to a considerable amount in its publica- | 


tion; and are you going to throw it under your 
table without reading it? [Laughter.} I under- 
take to say you will read every page from number 
one to two hundred and ninety. 
ter.] This is the way votes were suppressed, and 
these are the witnesses by whom the honorable 
contestant established the specification that there 
are just one dozen intelligent gentlemen of this 
character to whose better acquaintance | have not 
the time to introduce you. You will find them 
allin the record. Itis sufficient to say, however— 
and I think all of the committee will concur with 
me In saying, that at least this part of the case 
was not very satisfactorily made out. 

Now, sir, we come to the irregularity of the | 
ease; and this is the point to which I wish to 
direct the particular attention of the House, as it 
was the point to which the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Asue] especially addressed himself. 

It is complained that Judge Kitchen, the judge 
of this election, stood at the window a nel por- 
tion of the day, and received the ballots from the 
voters. This, says the chairman of the commit- 
tee, was in violation of law, and designed to cloak 
a fraud; that his position, under the law, was that 
of umpire merely; that he was to sit in dignity, of | 
of course, from nine o’clock in the morning till seven 
o’clock in the evening, and could not interfere in 


any manner with the voters or the ballots unless || is Mr. Conklin? He is a Democrat. 


the inspectors should disagree. Now, if the chair- | 
man had read a little further into the law, he would 


[Renewed laugh- | 


have discovered his error. I am happy to say, } majority of the board were Democrats. The re- | 
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| uniform courtesy by them all. I desire, above all, 


| of in this case? 


| requires,-—I say, when they 


| 
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however, that the disposition he has manifested in 
this matter has been fair throughout, and | wish 
to say also that I do not complain of any of the 
committee. I have been treated fairly and with 


not to misrepresent him, and as he indulged me 
in interrupting him in his remarks yesterday, so 
he shall have the same privilege to-day, if you 
will only give me time enough. [Laughter.] But 
I was proceeding to say, that if the chairman had | 
read a little further he would have found that the 
form of oath for the judge of an election, pre- 
scribed by, and made part of the law, requires 
that he shall assist faithfully the inspectors in con- || 
ducting the election. Assist in what? Why, || 
certainly, assist in the discharge of any duty im- 
posed upon the inspectors, in the reception, dis- 
tribution, and counting the tickets, and in the 
general conduct and management of the election. 
This is the practice in Pennsylvania, and every | 
member upon this floor from that State knows the || 
fact. If they were to be tried upon the same 
ground, you could cut off all their heads to-mor- 
row. Not one would be entitled to a seat in this 
House if such an objection could be sustained. It | 
is the uniform practice in Pennsylvania for the || 
judges to assistin thismanner. But incase there 

isa question about the reception of a vote, then 

he is charged with the higher and more extraordi- | 
nary power of determining whether the voter be 
a qualified elector or not. Such is the law, and 
such is the practice in Pennsylvania. 

But, sir, who was Judge Kitchen? For twenty 
yearsa residentof Danville. T'wiceelected sheriff 
of the county, an acting justice of the peace. In 
politics, a Democrat. In this case, however, he 
swears that he did not vote for either party. 
Judge Kitchen cloak a fraud! Wecould not have 
selected a more impartial, or a more unprejudiced 
man. Judge Kitchen cheat, and cheat for me! 
His whole life, his whole character, repels any | 


such insinuation. || 


But who was Thomas Mettler? For he has | 
been spoken of in this connection as a man who 
had some grains of honesty left? 
say? 
conducted fairly and honestly? Does not he say 
that all was done in the presence of the whole 
board, and that it was fairly done? And fifteen | 
of the neighbors of Mr. Mettler came forward 
and swore that he is a man of truth and integrity. 

3ut, some months afterwards, Mr. *Mettler, who 
is a fun-loving man, fond of cracking his ‘*‘ dry 
joke,”’ declared to some men with whom he was | 
indulging his natural humor, that he guessed ‘it | 
was not all done exactly right. The fact was, | 
they wanted Fu.uer elected sod d badly that | 
anybody could vote.’’ [Laughter.] Now, we 
proved by several witnesses that this Mr. Mettler 
was in the habit of cracking this kind of jokes, 
yet this happening months after the election is 
brought in here to give an impression unfavorable 
to Mr. Mettler, and in prejudice of the election in 
this case. Yes, sir, as the gentleman at my right 
remarks, in violation of every principle of evi- 
dence. 

Another inspector in this election was Mr. | 
McCallister, whe has been for thirty-seven years 
a resident of Danville. He swears the election 
was conducted fairly and honestly. In politics | 
he is a Democrat, who voted for me. 

I believe you will all pardon him for that; if 
you do not, he says he will do the same thing | 
again. (Laughter. | 

3ut, then, who is the clerk who is complained 
Why Mr. E.W.Conklin. He 
is complained of because, during a portion of the 
time, he assisted the inspectors in the discharge of 
their duties. Why, nothing is more common 
than when the inspectors have to go out, as from 
necessity they sometimes must, during the nine 
hours of the election—they must eat and drink, 
and, being men, do such other things as nature | 

oO out nothing is 
more common than for the clerks to assist. Mr | 
Conklin did this in good faith, and he swears | 
there was no fraud in the reception, in the distri- | 
bution, or in the counting of the tickets. Who 
His only 
offense, too, is having voted for me; and I know | 
you will pardon him for that. Now, sir, here a 








‘uller, of Pennsylvania, 


| committee, which was this: 
_eighty-three names appearing upon the “list of 


|| taxables, 


| shall prove, 1 think, to the entire satisfy 
| the committee, that they are entirely mista 


_ every Pennsylvanian here knows, th 
|_ other classes of voters who may be qualified voters 


W hat does he |, 
Does not he swear that this election was || 


| and still be legal voters ? 
| judges, here bound to regard them as legal voters 
until they are proved to be otherwise? 
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turning judges were Democrats, and 
returned me here, and I believe I ho} 
honestly. 

Now, sir, there was another 





they have 
d this Stat 


emt raised by the 
hey say there mb 


voters,’’ who do not appear upon the * Jig, 

”’ and therefore they say, because th 
reason of their voting is not affixed to their nan, 7 
they are to be regarded as illegal voters, Un. 
this point I most respectfully join issue, at 


ion of 
ken in 


of 


this regard. 
Now, sir, under the laws of Pennsylvania as 
’ 
ere are two 


under the law, whose names do not appear yp, . 
the ‘* taxable ’’ or ‘* register’s ”’ list. Those are 
voters between the ages of twenty-one and twenty. 
two years; and those who have paid a tax with'y 
the State of Pennsylvania within the period of 
two years, and have resided for the period of ten 


| days in the election district where they offer ip 


vote. Now, sir, this very point is ruled expressly 
in the case of Littell vs. Robbins—a case upon 
which I think the chairman of the Committee oy 
Elections (Mr. Asue] served as a member—anj 
I find, in the report of that case, this language: 


**¢ Under the laws of Pennsylvania persons are entitjed 
‘to vote whose names are not on that list, (the list of tara. 


|| *bles,) if they have been residents of the State one year 


‘and ten days immediately preceding the election in the 
‘ district, and have paid within two years a State or county 


| *tax, assessed at least ten days before the election.” (jy. 
| zens of the United States, also, who are between the ages 


of twenty-one and twenty-two, who have resided within 


| the State one year, and within the district ten days, are 


entitled to vote, although they have not been assessed or 
paid taxes, and their names are not on the list. Under 
these provisions of the law, many persons vote at every 
election whose names do not appear onthe registered lists, 


‘*Under these provisions of law,’’ said Mr, 
Asue, the chairman of this committee—Mr, Wij. 
liam Strong being the chairman of that commit. 
tee—‘** Under these provisions of law many per- 
sons vote at every election, whose names do not 
appear upon the ‘ register list.’ ”” 

Sans sir, | submit, if in the case of Littell ts, 


| Robbins, a Pennsylvania case, it was expressly 


ruled by the committee, ‘* that under these pro- 


visions of the law many persons vote at every 


election, whose names do not appear upon the 
register list,’’ whether they can be correct now, 
when they say that these eighty-three names 
must be regarded as illegal voters? Clearly, most 
clearly they are mistaken. 

Is it too much to suppose, that under these pro- 
visions of the Jaw of Pennsylvania, citizens, qual- 
ified voters, should have voted in the Laan of 
Danville, who were not upon the list of taxables, 
And are not you, the 


Where is 


the proof? I challenge its production. __ 
Again, the committee in the case of Little ws. 


| Robbins say that the ‘“ register list,’? which the 


| law of Pennsylvania requires the assessor to take 
every year, is the best evidence of the number of 
electors in the district, though incomplete, for the 
reasons above stated. Now, in the borough of 
Danville there are returned the names of 71 


|| voters only, while thelist of ‘* taxables’’ embraces 


the names of 1,231. Here, in the borough of 
Danville, against which complaint is made that 
this was an extraordinary vote, we see that there 
' were 500 more persons entitled to vote; while in 
the case of Little vs. Robbins, where there was 
a much larger poll, the excess was only 295, 80 
that this is very greatly in our favor. 
| Ah, but, said the gentleman [Mr. Asue] ye* 
| terday, this poll had been divided into two dis- 
tricts, and that there was a greater number of 
votes in 1850 than in 1849 and ’51: But what does 
that prove, sir? Does that prove fraud? I ven- 
ture to assert that this year there will be 300,000 
more votes polled in this country than there wes 
last year, and 300,000 more this year than there 
will be next year. And will you disfranchise the 
300,000 voters for the reason stated by the chair 
man of the committee? You cannot do that, sit. 
Such «. conclusion cannot be justified. His error 
is too glaring for argument. 
Now, sir, there is another thing about these 83 
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None of these men were produced. Not 


ue All the evidence you have of them, 


ane of them. 


i yoters. Now, I want to know if the orthog- 
ie of clerks is to be regarded in this matter? 
7 ‘s the only evidence produced. Here we 
‘how you 26 names—George Kinn on the list of | 


vers, and George King on the list of taxables. || 
We show you the name of John D. Long upon one || 


-. with a capital D in the middle of his name, | 
a John Delong upon the other list. Also, the 
sal of 26 others, bearing a like resemblance. 
ied yet, Without identifying one of the 83 com- 
“iained of, they are to be regarded as illegal | 
voters. ; . 

\re these men to be disfranchised upon such | 
evidence as this? Why, sir, you might as well 
deny your own identity, if you should chance to see 
your own name, Mr. Speaker, spelled Bogg on the 
resister of one of the hotels instead of Boyd. | 
These things, similar mistakes, happen every | 
day,as you and all of us know; and may not the | 
clerks have erred in writing down the names of | 
the yoters? 

(Here the hammer fell.] . 


Mr. HENDRICK B. WRIGHT, the contest- | 
ant, availing himself of the privilege granted him | 
by the House, of his speaking in his own behalf, 
obtained the floor, and said: i 

[ avail myself, Mr. Speaker, of the privilege | 
extended to me by this House, of speaking in my 
own case. I am well aware, sir, that it is almost 
a matter of precedent, giving the contestant the | 
right to be heard in his own behalf. But, sir, I | 
revard it, notwithstanding, as a matter of courtesy 
extended to me by the House, and I feel very | 
thankful for the privilege that has thus been grant- 
ed to me. 

[ regret exceedingly that the sitting member 
should have turned this into a personal contro- | 
versy. It is a matter which I feel very deeply, 
very keenly, and very sensibly—not upon my 
own account, sir, because in the community in 
which I live I trust that what he may say here, 
or what any other gentleman may say here, in 
reference to myself, will not have any effect either 
to elevate or depress my reputation. 

Besides that, there was another reason. That | 
gentleman’s father and myself were intimate 
friends, years and years ago, long before he be- 
came a voter. We were personal friends up to | 
the time of his death, and a very worthy, amiable, 
and upright man he was. Out of regard to the 
memory of the sitting member’s father, I shall 
not recriminate upon him, nor reply, except in- 
cidentally, to the charges he makes upon me here 
to-day. 

I shall say, Mr. Speaker, what I have to say, 
upon the merits of this case, passing over with a 
few remarks, and a few remarks only, in reply to 
a few of the charges which he has made against 
me, because I deem it necessary that they should 
be contradicted. 

That gentleman [Mr. Futter] accuses me of 
having been defeated, or rather says I was de- | 
feated in the canvass for Congress in that district, | 
in 1848. I was defeated. He, perhaps, may say 
twas on account of a want of confidence, upon 
the part of the people of that district, in me. | 

Whether he says that or not, it does not change 
the question a particle. In 1844, sir, I participa- | 
ted in the Convention at Baltimore, and received 
the ill-will of certain men who resided in that 
district, on account of my national view of poli- 
ues; and in 1848, when I was nominated for Bon. 
gress, they brought a spurious candidate into the 
held against me. I was defeated by ninety-six 
votes. Three candidates were in the field; and 
that same ean, who is the editor of the paper 
from which the sitting member [Mr. Futter] 
read an extract denouncing me, was the man who 
was run as a spurious candidate against me in 

1848. And that was the cause of my being de- 

feated. He brings that paper here now, and | 

quotes from it as the leading Democratic paper in 


the county of Luzerne. \| 


ann Speaker, the sitting member knows that | 

h € editor of that paper, for the last focr years, | 

ist opposed the Democratic nominations in that | 
rict. 


The sitting member also knows, in consequence 
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_of the course pursued by that paper, and the dis- 


| 
H organizing band he has about him, who live 
@ i 1} 
's from this comparison of the lists of taxables } 
’ 1 
j 
i 


= other men’s money, that that has been a 
Whig district for the last ten years. All that he 
knows. Therefore, I say it isa matter of deep 


eulogizing its Democratic editor and its Democratic 
character. From praise from such a source, and 
| on such a subject, deliver me. 

[regret it, because the sitting member knew when 
he said so that the statement was untrue. 

Mr. FULLER, of Pennsylvania. If the gen- 
tleman will allow me to correct him, | will occu- 
py but a moment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
while the gentleman was uttering charges against 
me. I never opened my lips during his whole 
hour. I claim now the right to reply without in- 
terruption. The little time I occupy I wish to be 
consumed in the consideration of the merits of the 
case. 

Now, sir, the gentleman has stated to you and 
to this House, and it goes, therefore, to the coun- 
try, that this is a large Democratic district, and 
that he never had the remotest idea of being re- 
turned for a seat here. I have no doubt the gen- 
tleman was surprised when he was returned. It 
is not a Democratic district. Chester Butler was 
elected to Congress in 1846 over Dr. Leib, the 
| Democratic candidate, by a vote of some six hun- 

dred majority. In 1848 Mr. Butler was elected 
| to this House by a majority of ninety-six over 
' myself. Ata previous election, Mr. Beaumont— 


a member from that district—was elected by a! 


majority of eighty-three votes only. So that for 
the last ten years—a great portion of the time— 
that district has been represented by gentlemen of 
the Whig party. It is not a Democratic district, 
and it cannot be a Democratic district so long as 
these wholesale frauds are permitted to exist, 
that have existed in this case for the last ten years. 
Now, I say thus much with regard to the charac- 
| ter of that district. 

It has been bruited around, among gentlemen of 
this body during this winter, that I had presented 
myself here, relying upon the Democratic major- 
ity of the House, to give me a seat. Why, sir, 
I scorn all imputations of that kind, as I do the 
author of them. They make me tremble on 
my feet. A claim on the Democratic party of 
this House, to give me a seat if I were not en- 
titled to it! No, sir, let my right arm drop from 
my body before I will present a claim of that 

| character! I would present no claim, did I not 
| believe it was religiously honest. But, the sit- 
ting member knows, if he knows himself, that 
] am entitled to the certificate, and a seat in this 
House. I have no appeals to make to the Demo- 
cratic party. That I am myself a Democrat, I do 
notdeny. I ama national one too, and perhaps 
in that are contained some of the difficulty and 
troubles of the eleventh Congressional district. 
But for the fact of my being a National Democrat, 
perhaps, these iron foundries, and pig-iron rolling 
mills, in Danville, would not have marched their 





laboring men - to the polls to vote, and after | 
a 


| that apply for their naturalization papers. My 
national democracy, I say, then, perhaps, has 
| something to do with regard to the character and 
condition of that district. But, I intend to abide 
in that faith, and the sitting member will hear my 
| voice often, as well as the people of the district, 
| till next November, on the subject of the National 
Democracy. This I inform him of now. 
inform his coadjutors, whom his appliances have 
seduced from that gallant party. There is no 
doubt about that; but at the same time, I scorn ap- 


| pealing to the Demoeratic members of the House , 


to give mea seat here. [| would like the Demo- 
_crats of the House to vote against me, if they con- 


| scientiously think the seat should not be vacated, | 


and that the sitting member should be permitted 
to occupy it. This isa great question. It iscon- 


voting. It is an important question to the people 
of this Union. Fair elections are the basis upon 
which our institutions must stand or fall. Now, 
sir, I will tell you why I come here to contest the 
sitting member’s right to a seat here, 


| from sworn testimony in this case. The House 
| will pardon me for a moment in an allusion to a 


regret to me, he should produce that paper here, | 


I remained silent in my seat | 


I also | 


nected with the elective franchise—the right of | 


It seems that there has been a license to depart | 


lo. or Reps. 





fact not in the testimony. I hold in my hand the 
Democratic paper, published in the county of 
Luzerne, (The Luzerne Democrat,) containing, 
among other resolves, the following, which were 
passed unanimously at the late Democratic county 
convention. I will read them: 


Resolved, That we have no hesitation in saying that 
the defeat of Colonel Hendrick B. Wright for Congress, 


|, was effected by the most corrupt and disgraceful practices 


—and that this having been clearly demonstrated in the 
late investigation, we do not doubt fora moment that Cole- 
nel Wrigtt will get that seat in Congress, to which he is 
already entitled by the qualified electors of this district. 
In the purity of the ballot-box the liberties of the people are 
only preserved under the representative form of govern- 
ment, Ifthe majority is sufled by fraud, itis an alarming 
state of affairs. 

** Resolved, That, in our opinion, Colonel Wright was 
most basely defrauded, according to the return, and thathe 
owes it to himself, as well as the Democratic party, to pur- 
sue the investigation, and claim that justice, at the door of 
Congress, to which he is entitled. 
no fears. 
wrong.” 


Of the result we have 
The Democrats in Congress will rectify the 


I do not come here, therefore, at my own in- 
stance, but | come here to carry out the views and 
wishes of the six thousand Democratic voters of 
the eleventh Congressional district, who have said 
a fraud has been committed upon the ballot-box, 
and ask me to appear here to-day, in their name, 

| and to demand that that fraud shall be denounced 
by a vote of this body. Itis a matter of perfect 
indifference to me what the action of this House 
may be. I, perhaps, have my own personal feel- 
ings. 1 may have my personal rights; but how 
insignificant do they become when contrasted with 
the rights and immunities of six thousand Dem- 
ocratic white freemen residing in theeleventh Con- 
gressional district. It is their cause | plead-—as 
well as the purity of the ballot-box. My own 
personal interest sinks into utter insignificance— 
their rights are vast. Excuse me, sir, for having 
occupied so much of the time of the House in 
alluding to the aspersions of the sitting member. 

I will reply to them no further. I will make no 
charges against him. Not the least thing of that 
kind shall escape my lips. I am speaking in an 
American Congress, before the American people, 
upon an important right—no less than the purity 
of elections. I am addressing my remarks to 
men of high character, understanding the proprie- 

|| ties of life, intrusted with honorable and respon- 

|| sible duties. I do not come here to bandy words 

| with the sitting member in regard to individual 
difference upon personal questions. I understand 
the decorum of life, Il trust, with more elevated feel- 
ings. The time—the occasionu—and a deep sense 
of propriety forbid it. From that part of the case 
I now take my leave. 

I will now proceed to speak with regard to the 
merits of the case. I take it for granted that the 
report made by the five gentlemen of that com- 
mittee, is to receive a fair and candid considera- 

‘ition. I shall hardly think that those gentlemen 
regard themselves as having been very flatteringly 
treated by the allusions of the sitting member. 
He may be right, however, and they wrong. That 
will be for the House to decide. They have been 
six months in the investigation of this matter. 
They have examined it carefully and with great 
attention. The result of their examination has 
been a recommendation to this House to vacate 
the seat, and give the people of that defrauded dis- 
trict another opportunity of deciding this question, 
about which so much has been said—at least 
within its limits—for the last year. That is the 
recommendation to the House; but I thought 
when that report was made, considering the testi- 
mony I presented to that committee, it was one 
which operated hard against me. I think so still; 
yet, having unbounded confidence in the judgment, 
and ability, and high integrity of that committee, 
I yield to it. I think I presented to that commit- 
tee names of illegal individual voters enough to 
have thrice changed the result of the election in 
my own favor. But I am not allowed to refer to 
the proceedings of that committee. It is not par- 
liamentary to do so. I shall depart from no 
etiquette. If I were permitted to speak with regard 
to its deliberations, | might state that a large por- 
tion of it was in favor of awarding the seat to me. 
They wished to do so after a full consideration of 
the sworn testimony inthe case. As I have said, 
1 however, it would be unparliamentary for me to 
|| make reference to what occurred in the committee 
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or the course they have adopted. I certainly shall 
It is enough that the report has been made. 
By it I am wiling to stand. — 

Now, sir, | come to touch upon some of the 
leading questions connected with the charges I 
prefer. Let me say, Mr. Speaker, in the first 
place, that in Pennsylvania the law is well under- 
stood, as to the manner in which an election board 
shall be organized. It is well known it is to con- 
sist of one judge and two inspectors. Each one of 
these inspectors appoints his clerk. That is the 
law regarding the establishment of an election 
board in Pennsylvania. Now, with regard to this 
Danville poll, they took the assessor, whose duty 
itis to sitin the presence of the board with his 
register, and give such information to the board 
as they might require of him, as to the nature and 
character of his assessment and the right of the 
yersons registered to vote. This was his duty. 

he board, however, imposed upon him new du- 
ties—they swore him in as a judicial officer, cloth- 
ing him with a power unknown to the law, and 
repugnant to reason. Not satisfied with that, each 
one of the clerks assumed upon himseif the right 
and authorjty to appoint an assistant. Thus, in- 
stead of having a board composed of one judge, 
two inspectors, and two clerks, we have a board 
composed of one judge, three inspectors, and four 
clerks, not acting under the sanction of an oath. 
A friend of mine went in and protested against it; 
but the board, in the language of one of the wit- 
nesses, gave him liberty to leave. The question 
was put, “*What was the politics of the gentleman 

rou requested to leave?’’ The reply was, ‘* That 
i was a Locofoco, free-trade, tariff-of-’46 man.’’ 
Mereiy upon an irregularity, disconnected with a 
fraud, | never would stand up here and contend 
in this House that election should be vacated; but 
where you have irregularities, and where those 
irregularities are made for the purpose of commit- 
ting a fraud, and a fraud is committed, then I say, 
the case assumes a different character. That board 
was constituted not in accordance with law. 

In a case from Virginia,—I do not recollect the 
names of the parties,—this House—the local laws 
requiring that the sheriff should have ‘ wnder- 
writers,’? and the sheriff dispensing with ** wnder- 
writers,’’ and assuming the duties to himself—un- 
connected with the charge of fraud—this House, 
I say, vacated the seat. In the case under con- 
sideration more glaring irregularities are commit- 
ted, and accompanied by gross fraud. But where 
the irregularity comes up, and where there are 
circumstances of fraud to be fastened upon it, how 
much stronger is the case presented. 

Now, let me allude to some of the frauds parti- 
cipated in by that board, to see whether this case 
is to be made the subject of ridicule ina deliberative 
body, and of the standing and character of this 
House. We are sitting here in judgment, on the 
rights of an American citizen. ‘To-morrow the 
case may be reversed. No one can say. We will 
then try to inform ourselves, and act with a due 
regard to the rights of parties. I produced before 
the committee the certificates of forty-one men, 
who appeared atthe Danville poll, voted, and then 
made their application for citizenship! Who were 
they? Among them were William Hancock and 
John Foley, owners and proprietors of the ‘*Rough 
and Ready’’ iron mill, who first voted, and then 
applied for citizenship! Their names are upon 
the assessment roll, upon the voters’ list also. You 
have, then, presented in this country, the owners 
of an iron establishment—who are foreigners— 
coming to exercise the right and privilege of Amer- 
ican citizens, and they did: the highest privilege 
known to the law. They came to the poll and 
brought their men with them. Forty-one aliens 
exercised the high prerogative of freemen—who 
had no claim to suffrages of American citizens. 

Mr. John Foley and William Hancock, I learn 
within a few days, have failed. In sitting down 
in consultation together—for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they can pay three or five cents 
on the dollar to their creditors, perhaps they will 
have occasion to reflect with regard to the ques- 
tion of their having exercised this right of fran- 
chise against an American citizen. Let them 
reflect—that they have done a deep and abiding 
wrong to him who now speaks here to-day, and 
dishonored their name in all time tocome. I hope 
their reflections will aid them in coming to a con- | 


not 
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aed ; | 
clusion hereafter, to pursue an upright course and | 
live an honest life. 


peared—they will have abundant time for reflec- 
tion. , 

[ subpenaed Hancock and Foley, the nabobs of 
the iron establishment. The subpena ran in the 
name and by the authority of the United States; 
but they put at defiance all process. And why? 
The sitting member’s counsel gave them a written | 
opinion that they were not bound to obey the pro- | 
cess of the United States, and they, together with 
one hundred and eighty-three men, whor I had | 
summoned under the process of the commissioner | 
and the law of the land, were shuffled off, and 
refused to obey the solemn process of the law. 
The sitting member was present by the side of his | 
counsel, at the time I moved for an attachment to | 
bring them in, and when his counsel rose and pro- 
tested that, should the attachment be issued under | 
the law, the most stringent measures would be 
pursued. He gave notice, not only to the com- 
missioner, but also to the contestant and his coun- 
sel, that if an attachment were awarded, it would 
be done at their peril! Was anything wrong in 
this transaction? Why close up the avenues that 
tended to explain it?) Was ita fair transaction? | 
Where was the difficulty, or rather, where was 
the necessity in attempting to conceal? Now, in 
order to show you, and this House, the character 
of these men who went to the poll and voted, in- 
dulge me for a moment in listening to the testi- 
mony of one or two of the witnesses. I read the | 
testimony of Peter Hann and Peter Kratz, two 
honest Germans, aliens, who were induced to vio- 
late the law to please their law-loving and law- | 
abiding employer ! 


Peter Hann sworn: 

Question. Did you vote in this borough at the last Octo- 
ber election ? : 

inswer. Atfive o’clock we all quit work and went down 
to the office; our tickets were given to us; we went to the 
court-house and gave them in at the window. It was the 
company Office at the rolling-mill. | 

Q. How long have you been in the United States ? 

“i. A year and a half. | 

Q. How many of you went to the office together and got | 
tickets and came together to the polls? 

4. I do not know; there were many there got their tick- | 
ets and came over to the court-house. | 

Crost-examined.—Q. Was itin December !ast that you | 
voted atthe court-house ? | 

A. No. | 

Q. When was it? 

A. Verily, I cannot tell in what month it was. 

Q. Can you say for whom you voted at that election, or 
for what officers ? 

4. No; I donot know atall; I voted the tickets that | 
were given to me. 
| 


Q. Who voted at the same time you did ? 

7. I do not know. 

Q. Can you read English? 

4. No, I cannot read it. 

In chief.—Q. How long had you been at workin the roll- | 
ing-mill? | 

4. I have now been at work seven months. | 

Q. How old are you? | 


4. Twenty-eight. 1] 


Q. What country did you come from ? 

4. From Byran,in Germany. | 

Q. ,Was Garnson a clerk in the rolling-mill office at that 
time : 

A. I donot know. 

Q. Did you vote the same day that Peter Kratz did ? 

4. I did. | 

Q. Did anybody tell you not to come here to testify, and | 
if so, who? 

4. Nobody said anything to me. 

Oross-examined.—Q. Do you know whether they took 
your vote and put it into the ballot- box, and counted it? 

4. 1 don’t know anything about it; I don’t know the 
man that gave me the tickets; he was a stranger to me; | 
about that | cannot say ; I gave in my tickets at the win- 
dow; there were others about; I gave in my name, and 
went away. 

Q. Did you go to the court-house at the same time with 
Peter Kratz? 

4. IT was there before Peter. ; | 

Q. Did you see Peter Kratz voting that day? 

1. I did not see him voting. 

Q. How do you know that it was the same day that he 
voted ? 

A. There was nothing said tome aboutit. I don’tknow 
what voting means. PETER HANN. 

This witness was also examined {rough an interpreter. 

Sworn and subscribed before me 

WM. 8. JAYNE, Commissioner. 
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Peter Kratz reealled: 

Question. Did Theodore Garrison tell you not to come | 
here and testify? 

[Mr. Fuller’s counsel objects. } 

Answer. Theodore Garrison told me I should go home. 

Q. Is Theodore Garrison a clerk in the rolling-mill office ? 

A. That I cannot say—I don’t know. 








They will have time for this. || 
The smoke of their furnaces has gradually disap- || 


|| 731 votes were polled, there is no doubt 
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Cross-eramined.—Q. After Garri 
who tuld you you must stay ? 
4. I cannot say now. 


Q. Did they threaten you that if , 
they would have you arredind, and weve y : ome 

“1. Yes, they did. They said they woul 
here by the constable. 

Q. Who was it told you this? 

4. I don’t know the man. 

Q. Is the man present in the room who to 
if so, point him out. 

A. No, he is not present. PETER KRA? 

Sworn and subscribed before me, B KRATZ 


WM. 8. JAYNE, Commission ey 


Who was this Theodore Garrison? Ap ypq 
strapper in one of the iron mills. A whip ake 
of illegal voters—employed to do the work of \:. 
masters—whether in contravening the laws of ¢h, 
land, or some more respectable, but stil! menial 
occupation! This William Kitchen, is the ns i: 
Jupce Kitehen whom we have heard eulogized her 
to-day! A model of human perfection!» More os 
this man hereafter. He who takes the tickets from 
the men at ** the mill,’’ as they are driven yp « \, 
droves,’’ without question! What a model of 
judge! What a subject for an eulogy! 

But what Was the result of these men’s tes: fy. 
ing? They had not got to their homes before s 
process was issued by this exemplary man, Jever 
Kitchen, and they were bound over for having 
voted fraudulently! I told those men tha: | 
would volunteer as their counsel, and defend them 
without charge. That was the end of the com 
plaint for fraudulent voting against them. It pre. 
vented others from obeying the subpena—the ob. 
ject was attained! When I stand here to-day 
and charge corruption at that poll, I stand upoa 
the testimony, and I defy any gentleman to josile 
me from this position. When I prove by the testi. 
mony that, in the village of Danville, one third of 
the population is foreigners; and when I show 
that, during that long day of corrupt proceeding 
and burning injustice, there was not a certificate 
of naturalization produced, it presents for the con- 
sideration of this House a question that is not 
easily avoided. The law of Pennsylvania rs. 
quires the production of the certificate of a for- 
eigner. He cannot vote without it; but this man, 
Judge Kitchen, ‘* did not recollect of the production 
of more than two certificates’? in the vote of some 
two hundred and fifty foreigners at that poll. If 
that be an honest discharge of a man’s duty, then 
I have misconceived the duties of an election officer. 

Let me refer you to the testimony of the in- 
spector. When the question was put to him, “ Mr. 


you imprisonen 


d have me broughe 
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| Mettler, was there « case submitted to you that 


day of the right of aman to vote?”’ hesays: ‘* There 
was nota solitary instance where the judge and 
inspectors were called upon to decide in a case of 
that kind.”’ And yet here are one third of that 
population of 731 votes who are foreigners; and 
the probalfility is, that out of the 250 or 300 men, 
there were not fifty who who were entitled to vote 
I will tell you why I suspected fraud. There is 
/nota gentleman who represents any district in 
this House, but can tell very nearly the vote of 
every precinct in his district, except, perhaps, in 
some large manufacturing town. In 1849, the 
year before I ran for Congress, and during which 
the election took place which is the subject of con- 
test here, Danville polled 463 votes at the gener 
election. In 185] they polled 731 votes, a gain 0! 
258 within twelve months! From this fact, and 
particularly when Llearned that a message was 
sent over the telegraph wires, ‘‘ How many votes 
more are required to defeat Wright?’’ and when 
the word went back, that it would require seventy 
or eighty, I knew that there was a fraud, and the 
investigation proved it! Last year, 185], tha! 
borough of Danville, at a time of unusual excite 
| ment, when we elected a Governor, five judges of 
the supreme court, a judge of the district cour, 
canal commissioners, and the whole county ticket, 
| polled 555 votes—176 less than it had the year be 
fore. How is this to be explained? This charge 
was made before the commissioner, and here 't 


| stands. There is the record. In 1849 they polled 
| 463 votes; in 1850, 731 votes; in 1851, 555 voles. 


At the election between thosetwo periods, at Pp 
that & 


|| large proportion of them were fraudulent. I have 


| here in this book [holding up the volume of test- 
mony) evidence of it. Mettler, the inspector, 
says there could not have been legally polled more 
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‘nan 500 votes in that district, ‘* no how,” to use 
b sow n language. 
a excess of 268 votes, that are polled there, and 
ve very Judge Kitchen, upon another occasion, 
het the question was put to him, “ Mr. Kitchen, 
you do not seem to pay as much regard to holding 


i 


‘ne elections in this place (Danville) as we did in | 


the State of New York”’—the witness had lately 
‘moved from New York—he says: ‘“* When we 
have our removal questions up with regard to the 
soys, it makes no difference how old they are; if 
they look large enough, we always let them vote.”’ 
That is the language of this amiable Judge Kitchen, 
who it has been said was twice sheriff of that 
.oanty. The standing ‘* removal ”’ judge, and 
eeady for any emergency : 

{ have shown the results of these three years; 
and upon what principles are they to be recon- 
ciled, in view Of an honest construction? 1 
this case to be decided according to the evidence. 
| assume, When sworn testimony is produced like 
his, that we are not to vote as party men, but as 

rican citizens, and a due sense of the respon- 
ities of the case. I ask gentlemen, I ask the 
ainority, in their report, to tell me how, and in 
what way they can explain the fact, that to-day a 
precinct may cast 731 votes, and the year before 
463 votes? How is the deficiency to be accounted 
for, and upon what principle? 

] have shown you how tt is to be accounted for, 
in the fact that not a solitary naturalization cer- 
tificate was presented during that long day of 
fraud. Will any gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ill me that a foreigner has a right to go to the 
poll and vote, and not exhibit his certificate? 
Certainly not! Yet we find there is a deficiency 

f 300 votes. About one third of that population 
are said to be foreigners. I wish to refer to the 
conduct of this same man, Mettler, who was still 
an inspector to conduct the special election which 
was held there in December, some two months 
after the election in October. Mr. Mettler says 





upon that occasion, in speaking to the persons | 


T desire | 





i 
; 
i 


Notwithstanding that, here is || 








the board of election at the Danville poll, there is 
nota solitary reason for the vote of any one of 
these eighty-three persons, who are not assessed, 
recorded from the top of the page to the bottom of 
it; and I prove by Judge Kitchen, himself, that 


| there were not ten oaths administered during the | 


whole of the day that election was being con- 
ducted. ' 

Now, I say, that not one of those men could 
vote unless they were sworn and proved their 
residence, and unless their oaths were sustained 
by witnesses who knew the fact of their resi- 
dence, and unless the reason of their vote was 
recorded upon the register kept by the clerks. 
And yet there were eighty-three persons who 
voted, enough to overcome the majority against 
me, all of whom were transient persons, or the 
reasons would have been recorded why they were 
entitled to vote. The absence of this is conclu- 
sive of frand. 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly; but I must claim 
the privilege, if necessary, to answer the gentle- 
man after my hour expires, or I will not pledge | 
myself to answer him at all, for I have several 
important matters to refer to. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman says, that by 
the law of Pennsylvania, no man can vote under 
the circumstances which he hag just stated, unless 
he records his reason for giving that vote. 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; I did not say so, at all. 
[ said that it was the duty of the inspectors and 
clerks to record the reason why he voted—wheth- 
er upon age, tax, or residence in the district. 

Mr. MOORE. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that it is necessary for the clerk to record 
such reasons, whether the votes are challenged or 
not? 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


Why, certainly; it is so laid 


| down in the case of Kneass and Read, which | 


outside the window, who were making application i 


) vote, and who had voted at the October election: 
“He WAS DETERMINED HE WOULD NOT LET ANY 
PERSON YUTE UNLESS THEY HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE, 
48 THERE HAD BEEN MEN VOTING AT THE FALL 
ELECTION WHO HAD NO RIGHT TO VOTE. HE HAD 
BEEN TAX COLLECTOR FOR SEVERAL YEARS, AND 
THEY COULD NOT POLL OVER FIVE HUNDRED LEGAL 
VOTES, NO HoWw!”’ 

Examine the evidence of Krounover, who was 
called as a witness and examined. He says that 
Mettler told him that my tickets were destroyed, 
“that there were more tickets in the box than 
names on the tally paper,’’ and that the Wright 
tickets were thrown away. As the sitting mem- 
ber has alluded to matters outside of the record, I 
will merely allude to an affidavit of the judge of the 
last election, in which he says that on a recount of 
the ballots in the box, there was a fraud iv the 
count nearly corresponding to the difference be- 
tween the vote cast for Congressmen, and for the 
other individuals who were voted for for other 
offices. {t is said that there is a tax-list of twelve 
hundred names in this Danville district. Take up 
that tax-list, and strike from it minors, strike from 
women who are assessed, strike from it dupli- 
cates where names occur as ‘‘ single freemen, ten- 
ants, and land holders,”’ and you,will reduce it to 
afraction less than eighthundred. And it is given 
a8 4 justification, that because there are twelve hun- 
dred persons assessed, there are twelve hundred 
egal voters, Why, sir, minors are assessed, 
married women who are the owners of real estate 

are assessed, and foreigners are assessed, but still 


they have no right to vote or to exercise the priv-" 


lege of the elective franchise. 

want, now, to speak in reference to eighty- 
three persons who voted, but who were not upon 
the assessment list. A man in Pennsylvania may 
vote if he is not assessed. That proposition is 


correct, and I do not deny it; but to entitle him to | 


vote, the reason for giving that vote must be re- 
corded upon the list kept by the clerks. He must 
‘wear himself that he has been a resident in the 
istrict ten days previous, and he must produce a 
Withess to swear that, to his knowledge, the ap- 
‘cant to vote has been a resident of the district 


‘Or that period. In that way he can become a 
Yoter 


Now, when you take up the list kept by | 


will refer to. 

Mr. MOORE. I never so understood the law. 
It is not so in the district in which 1 live. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There can be no difficulty 
among intelligent gentlemen with regard to’ what 
the law of Pennsylvania is. That is well settled, 
and there can be no difficulty about it. The man 


| whose name is on the assessment list is prima 


facie entitled to vote, although he may not be a 
legal voter. Ifthe name is not on the assessment 


| list—and these eighty-three names were not upon 


| the man to be sworn. 


' so recorded. 


the assessment list—it then becomes necessary for 
But his own oath is not 
sufficient; he must have a witness to corroborate 
it, and the reason of it must be recorded. Now, 
the reasons for those eighty-three votes were not 
Judge King, an eminent jurist of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Kneass and Read, 
says, ‘‘itis from this very class of persons that 
‘danger is to be apprehended, because he who 
‘can get the greatest number of reckless persons 
‘to go from one poll to another is sure of success, 
‘ particularly if it be in a close district.” Now, 
I say that ean eighty-three votes should be re 
jected from the certificate of return; and such, I 
think, was the opinion of a very respectable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Elections. I happened 
to be in the Columbia court-house two years ago, 
when they were contesting an election for justice 
of the peace that had been held by Judge Kitchen. 
He is the standing judge at all elections, and has 
been during the whole of the local question that 
has agitated that district for the last twenty years, 
and perhaps will agitate it for fifty years longer. 
Well, sir, there was a contested election that 
came up from Judge Kitchen with regard to who 
was elected justice of the peace. Wehavea habit 
in Pennsylvania of printing our tickets on long 
slips of paper, and cutting them so that they may 
be torn apart with very little trouble. I saw taken 
out of the ballot-box a long string of these tickets, 


| 80 that one person, instead of casting one vote, 


had cast some thirty or more votes. And that 
was under this amiable Judge Kitchen. I want 
the reporters of the House to take this down, so 
that it may go back, and that Judge Kitchen may 
see it; a reading, may reflect, and ‘‘ inwardly 
digest’’ the course of his election duties. 

Now, what does Kitchen say with regard to the 
honesty and fairness of this election? He was | 
called and sworn by the sitting member. I did | 
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not call him. He was called as a witness, and 
the sitting member's counsel put this question to 
him: ** Was that election fairly and honestly con- 
ducted, and were the returns fairly made?’’ His 
answer was: ‘‘ AFTER THE TICKETS CAME IN AT 
THE WINDOW, it was all fair enough for anything I 
saw.’’ That was Kitchen’s answer when the 
question was put to him with regard to fairness 
and honesty of his own action and conduct at that 
election. [f the whole transaction was fair and 
honest, why did not Kitchen say so at once? 
These, sir, are some of the prominent facts of 
the case in regard to the fraud. Now, sir, there 
were 73] votes polled m the Danville precinct. 
The election board credited me with 32 votes; the 
gentleman running on the Democratic ticket with 
me for State Senator got two votes, and the gentle- 
man running on the same ticket for member of 
Assembly got four votes. That fact is ascer- 
tained from the returns of the election, showing 
how many votes the candidate for Senator got, 
and how many votes the candidate for member of 
the Assembly got. Perhaps those gentlemen had 
not the ‘* confidence’’ of that community. I do 
not know how that may be, butat all events, that 
is a correct statement of the votes cast. Sir, I 
know that many persons had vored for me other 
than the 32. I produced before the commissioner 
forty who swore upon the holy 
Evangelist that they cast their votes for me. Two 
or three of them have been alluded to, as not 
reliable on the score of truth and veracity. Let 
all that go, and still the fact shows that I produced 


four persons, 


more than 32 men, who swore that they voted 
for me. It shows also that Messrs. Hancock & 
Foley, and the men that are employed in their 


rolling-mills and pig-iron establishments, never 
were guilty of casting their votes for me; and they 
had good reason not to cast their votes for me. 
They acted sensibly in voting against me—4. e., 
if they had a right to vote, which th y had not. 
It shows, too, that I did not receive the illegal 
votes that were polled there, or every vote cast 
for me was explaimed by the testimony. Forty- 
four of the men who voted for me were produced 
when the election board returned that I had only 
received 32 votes. 

In this connection, I refer to the testimony of 
Mr. Shock, who spoke upon this subject. He 
says: 

“T understood Mr. Mettler to say that there were tickets 
destroved—and thatthey wanted Fuller elected so—(I leave 
out the expletive)—bad, they let everybody vote who of 
fered to vote And this was why he teft the window 
Judge Kitchen took his place !’’ 

Any one who reads this testimony will not deny 
that everybody was permitted to vote a 
nine boys are marked as having voted. One eigh- 
teenth of the whole population between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-two years! What an 
anomally ! 

Here, tlten, is tickets were 
destroyed, because there proved to be more tickets 
in the box than there were names on the tally- 


evidence that my 


paper, and because there were forty more votes 
polled for Congressman than there were for Sen 
ator and other candidates. 

Allow me now, for a moment, to refer to a table 
which [have prepared. I produced before the 
commissioner the certificates of 41 men who 
voted at that pol}, and who afterwards a; plied fo: 
their naturalization. I proved that there were 
83 persons who voted, whose names were not 
all, and no earthly rea- 
son was given why they were entitled to vote 
—non-residents, 2,to tal, 126—deduct from thir 
Fuller’s majority, 59; which leaves my majority 
67. What other reason can we give with regard 
to the fairness of this case? Here are the names 
specified. I understand there is no technica! ob- 
jections, with regard to forms, in the notice. That 
is all waived. But, Mr. Speaker, I here show you 
41 aliens; I show you 83 persons not assessed, 
and 2 non-residents, making in all 126 men who 
exercised the rights of freemen upon that oceasion, 
who were no more entitled to vote at the Danville 
poll than you yourself, who livea thousand miles 
from that district. 

3ut, will it be said that all this is to be thrown 
aside—that it means nothing? No, sir. hh isa 
high and important question, connected with the 
elective franchise; and, as I said before, all I want 


on the assessor’s list at 
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is for this House to decide it upon its merits. I 
want them to examine the testimony I| have pro- 
duced. I want no gentleman in this House to say 
he is satisfied with the report of the committee. 
Let him sit down and read these two hundred 
pages of testimony, and if there isa gentleman in 
this House who will then say this election was 
properly conducted, then | am mistaken. My 


feelings may have prejudiced my judgment, and | | 


am not a man who is competent to form an opin- 
ion upon the subject! Sir, the Democracy of that 
district have had a most flagrant outrage commit- 
ted upon them, and if this House does not put a 
stop to proceedings of this kind, the day has gone 


by when we shall expect to have an impartial and | 


fair election. Tell me that a district can poll 721 
votes, and in a year afterwards, ina great political 
contest, it can poll but 555! There is not another 
district, nor another precinct in that district, that 
did not increase its vote the year following, except 
this one of Danville. 

Now, if this naked fact stood alone, I would 
not contend before this Llouse, from that fact un- 
corroborated, that the election should be set aside. 
But [ bring in correlative facts. 1 show that non- 
residents voted. I show that aliens voted; that 
men voted who were not assessed; that more 
voted; and I sustain the discrepancy between the 
number of votes cast and the number counted by 
sworn testimony. And these facts cannot be got 


House can do me no harm, but that gallant party 
and the district which I claim to represent. I 
come with resolutions of the people of that dis- 
tict in my hands; it is no personal matter to me. 
It is the Democracy of the district who are the 
party to the issue. 

The sitting member talks about the Democracy 
of Danville. Why, sir, the leader of that Dem- 
oeracy is one Valentine Best, the very man who 
disgraced himself and the State by voting for him- 
self Speaker of the Senate, and then sold his party 
to the Whigs in the apportionment of the State— 
they giving him in barter a county six miles one 
way by some eight or ten the other. A nice spe- 
cimen of Democracy, this man! Pardon me, sir, 
and the House,I hope, will, for an allusion to 
this man. I do not desire to give him a notoriety 
by the mentioning of his name. I feel humiliated 


in doing so; but was compelled to do so, because | 


he was held up as a specimen of Democracy! A 


proper man t is to manufacture 731 votes out of | 


the raw material of 555! For the last ten years, 
as I have stated, that district has been for the 
most part sen by Whigs. 

jut, Mr. 


pired. I return my thanks to you for the indul- 


- you have given me, and particularly to this | 


Touse for the patient hearing they have given me, 
for I feel highly flattered with the attention I have 
received. All I ask Is, that gentlemen, before they 
cast their votes, will run their eyes over the testi- 
mony inthecase. I feel assured that if I were 
sitting here as a judge upon one of my peers, | 
would 
reason, contrary to the expressed opinions of so 
intelligent a committee as is the Committee on 
Elections in this House. I would not do it 
unless I had come to that conclusion from per- 
sonal examination of the case. 


peaker, I see my time has nearly ex- | 


never cast my vote without a substantial | 


gentlemen have other matters to occupy their at- | 


tention, 
whole country are before them from day to day. 
I know how *: is precisely. 
to sit in judgment upon a man who claims a seat 
here, and as I maintain, in the present instance, 
whose claim rests upon the testimony that is irref- 
utable, then it becomes a duty—not only to hear 
his cause, but to read his testimony—due both to 
him and the voters whom he represents. 1 feel 
satisfied that this committee have acted in good 
conscience, and although by their decision they 
have refused to give me a seat upon this floor, yet 
I am willing to acquiesce in th 

abide by it as it is made. 


Questions affecting the welfare of the | 


But when you come | 


eir decision and | 


With these remarks I leave the subject, although | 
I have not referred to a tithe of the testimony be- | 


fore me. It is only tosome of the leading features 
which were standing out in relief from the most of 
the evidence to which I have called the attention 
of the House. But I wish to say that the more 
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upon the subject, the more irresistible the conclu- 
sion that there has not only a fraud been commit- 
ted, but a fraud of the deepest and blackest char- 
acter. 


Let me say one more word, and I have done. | 


The law of Pennsylvania requires that each one 
of these officers shall be sworn, and that his cer- 
lificate shall be filed in the office within three days 
after the election. 

oing on, that men were voting who had not been 
in the United States ten days—men who, in the 


language of the witnesses, had not got there | 
** green-horn clothes off.”’ I then thought I would | 


get the oaths of the judge and inspectors, and 


prosecute them in acriminal court. The law re- | 


| quired that they should be filed within three days 


| one conclusion which can be attained. 
a fraud has been committed, and the people of the | 


after the election. Yet onthe 28th of March, five 


months after, these oaths were not in office, and I | 


could not get access to them. I have evidence 
proving that Judge Kitchen’s was not to be found 
on paper ‘filed’? away, nor his co-associates. 
It is well for them they were not. 

Mr. Speaker, with these facts before you, printed 
in so crude and imperfect a manner, there is but 


eleventh Congressional! district prevented thereby 
from having a Representative upon this floor who 
will carry out their views and sentiments. The 


yot | district should be Democratic, and had not mea- 
over, unless injustice be done—not to me, for this || 


sures been resorted to, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing them in this, of more than questionable pro- 


| priety, such would be the fact to-day. 


| in the remarks I may 


Sir, I have done. 
the case is with you. 
justly and imparually. 

Saturpay, June 26, 1852. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. 
I shall occupy the attention of the House for only 
a portion of the hour allotted to me, because I pro- 
pose to confine my remarks to the single point— 
the turning point, as I consider it, in thecase. In 
the outset I will state that, entirely as I differ 


I hope it may be decided 


from the results arrived at by the chairman and | 


the majority of the committee, | have entire con- 
fidence in their fairness and rectitude of intention, 
and I shall endeavor to exhibit a similar fairness 
resent upon this subject. 
I do not object to the view of the law taken by the 
chairman of the committee, that, if it appears the 
conduct of the returning officers was irregular, 
and that in consequence of such irregularities, 
enough of illegal votes were received to change the 
result, the election is void. Indeed, I should be 


inclined to hold the law still more favorably than | 
If, in view of the facts of | 
the case, and the evidence which the contestant | 


that for the contestant. 


has produced, and after the production of all the 
evidence which by reasonable diligence could be 
obtained, there is reasonable doubt whether the 
certificate of election was rightfully given to the 
sitting member, then the election should be re- 
mitted back to the people. Upon that leading point 
there is, as I understand, no difference between 
the minority and the majority of the committee. 


| But it is obvious the burden of proof is on the 


I know that || 


contestant. The papers, the returns, are produced 
here by the sitting mentber. It is for the contestant 
to make out his case. Many facts and suggestions 
have been produced here. There is a book of 


| evidence of two hundred and ninety-one pages, 
| which the sitting member, with what seems to me 


to be rather an exaggerated confidence, seems to 


think will be read carefully through by every 


member of this House before he shall vote upon 


| the main question. 


In the depositions on the one side and the other, 
are to be found numerous statements bearing ap- 


_ parently upon almost every point except the actual 


issue. The color of the witnesses’ and magis- 
trates’ faces, the quality and quantity of the liquor 
which would seem to have constituted a principal 
coloring ingredient, the hearsay remarks of the 


| voters and officers of the election, are faithfully 


and minutely reported; but for the purposes of 


this inquiry they are, of course, utterly worthless, 
except so far as they go to illustrate the single and 
the only question, which of the parties received 
an actual majority of legal votes. The returns 


'| show that Fuller received 6,216 votes, Wright 


you shall read, and the more you shall reflect || 6,157, thus leaving Fuller a majority of 59 votes. 


| The question is, whether that return js ic 


I heard, while the election was | 


It is, that | 


As far as I am concerned, || 


Mr. Speaker, | 
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| wrong—whether Mr. Fuller is credited wir 

|| many votes, or Mr. Wrightis credited with t 

votes. Itis undoubtedly competent for thee, 
ant to go behind the return, to ascertain 
enough votes were improperly given for 
change the result, or to cause such uncer 

to the facts as to induce Congress to remit 

; : th 
election again to the people. That is the sinole 
point to be now settled. The collateral! matin 

_ here are obviously, for the most part, of more ~ 
terest to the people of that district than the = 
to the community generally. 7m 

The majority of the committee dwel] my) 
upon certain alleged informalities in the mode of 
conducting the election. They claim that th 
judge of the election illegally aided in receiving 

| the votes; that the sworn clerks illegally received 
| the aié of unswern assistants; that foreigners 
voted without due inquiry as to their right to 
vote; that the proper record of the reasons Why 
certain persons were permitted to vote, was not 
duly made, &c., &c. One general view, it seems 
to me, disposes of these objections. They do not 
go far enough, or to the root of the matter, |f 
the mere informalities and neglects of returnine 
officers, were allowed to vitiate an election in th. 
face of regular returns, half the seats in this 
House would be vacated on scrutiny. If any one 
|| thing is more clearly settled than another, as the 
general result of these election cases, it js, tha 
neither in the courts of Pennsylvania, or of any of 
the other States, nor in Congress, is a strict ‘ob. 
servance of directory statutes by officers of elec. 
| tions held indispensable to the validity of such 
elections. I might cite numerous illustrations of 
| this rule, which are undoubtedly familiar to the 
gentlemen of this House. 

It was decided in a case from Virginia, where 
the clerks had not been sworn until the whole 
election was over, though the law especially 
prescribed the oath to be taken in advance, that 

such election was good. In another case, where 
the law required the clerks to record the names of 
voters in a particular manner, so as to enable the 
polls to beaccurately purged, and the true legal votes 
ascertained, the clerks omitting to perform the 
duty as the law directed, the House would not for 
that cause set the election aside. The House in 
that case had to ascertain the genuine voters as well 
| as they could, by other means. In various cases 
where votes have been returned after the time pre- 
scribed, those votes were received and counted by 
this House. Ina case from Indiana, it was de- 
cided the election should stand, though the sheriff 
had neglected to hold any election at two places, 
at the legal time and place of voting. The House 
decided it should not be in the power of those con- 
ducting elections, to defeat them by their own neg- 
lect of duty. On page twelve of the report mate 
by the minority of the committee, is cited Sker- 
_ret’s case, Parsons’s Select Equity Cases, vol. Il, 
| page 515, where complaint was made that the in- 
| spectors had neglected to call the names of the 
voters; that they did not inscribe the letter V on 
the alphabetical lists opposite the names of voters; 
that her did not note the production of certificates 
of naturalization, and of such other things as are 
required by the 70th section of the act of Assem- 
bly. The answer of the court to these complaints 
is this: ‘* These may be disposed of at once by 
‘the fact that they are but directory to the officers 
‘of the election, and that, although the officers 
‘ willfully violating them may subject themselves 
‘to censure and punishment, the omissions of such 
‘ officers cannot nullify the election.”’ 
I refer the House also to the fact, that of the 
| voters’ list of six election districts, of which three 
gave majorities for the contestant, only one com- 
_ plies with the law by exhibiting the word “ tax 
“Opposite the names of voters who were not a 
sessed. I further call the attention of the House 
| to the fact, that the election officers of districts 
| which gave one hundred and seventy majority for 
the contestant, appear severally not to have 
taken and subscribed the oaths prescribed by the 
election laws of Pennsylvania; and that there are 
| other townships giving the convestant four hun- 
| dred and fifty-six majority, which have never duly 
_made their returns, although those returns were 
allowed to the contestant. a 
|| It is obvious enough the contestant cannot stan 
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f yon any other ground than this. The 
safely uy . y . . 
int is established that forms are immaterial, ex- || 
aot so far as they affect the substance of the || 
case; and the only question for this House to con- | 
sider is, Who had, according to the evidence sub- || 
mitted, the majority of the legal voters. This is | 
the only intelligible ground upon which the cases 
‘ this House, and in the various States, can be 
harmonized and reconciled. You are bound either 
to hold all forms as equally binding, or else to 
disregard forms, provided substantial justice is | 
done. The ignorance and carelessness of the offi- 
cers of an election, | have shown by authority, 
chall not be allowed to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple, if that will can be ascertained. If there is a 
reasonable doubt—if there is an uncertainty as to 
the ascertaining of the will of the majority—the 
legislative body will then under some circum- 
stances remit the election back to the people. 
~ Now, I undertake to say there is nothing here 
from which this House is authorized to draw any | 
conclusion different from that exhibited by the re- 
turns themselves. The fact to be ascertained is, 
whether Fuller, the sitting member, is entitled to 
jess than 6,216 votes, or Wright, the contestant, | 
js entitled to more than 6,157. The whole district 
has been scraped as with a fine-tooth comb in 
every precinct, to ascertain whether there were 
frauds; and yet, although from the specifications 
of the contestant it will be seen he has scattered 
his charges of illegality broadcast over that dis- 
trict, yet in that whole district, from side to side, 
throwing out the Danville precinct, there is not a 
fraud or irregularity shown or relied upon except 
one of thirteen votes which were fraudulently 
polled for the contestant, and which should, there- 
fore, be added to the fifty-nine majority of the 
sitting member, making his majority seventy-two 
inall.) The examination throughout the rest of 
the district shows, I repeat, that to the sitting mem- 
ber’s majority of fifty-nine are to be added thirteen 
votes, which were illegally cast for the contestant; 
so that in reality the majority in the district, until 
you come to the Danville poll, for the sitting mem- 
ber, is seventy-two. 
| will say, then, that this whole inquiry, so far 
as the facts of the case are concerned, after adding 
to the majority of the sitting member the thirteen 
votes which were illegally cast in other parts of 
district, settles down in the Danville precinct. | 
The next suggestion 1 have to make is, that this is 
acase where the frauds, if they existed, are very | 
easy to prove. The laws of Pennsylvania are so 
thorough and searching that it is almost impossi- 
ble that any frauds can take place to any extent 
without the means of their being ascertained and 
remedied. Jt is notin Pennsylvania as it was till 
within a few years in my own State, where par- 
ties might come up to the polls and vote in crowds, 
and there would be no record kept of the names 
of those who voted. The return from this Dan- 
ville precinet shows that 659 persons voted for the 
sitting member and 32 persons voted for the con- 
testant, making 691. The name of every person 
who votéd is put down, is on record in the county 
court of that county, and is printed in the book of 
evidence which is before me, and on pages 100 to 
106 of that book. In point of fact, every man who || 
thus voted is living in Danville, or was living 
there at the time this examination was had. They 
have not gone out of the way—they have not ab- 
sconded—they are ready to be seen and to be 
lalked with, And I further say, for aught that || 
appears here, they are ready to answer any in- || 
quiry legally put to them by any legal competent 
authority. ‘There is not a particle of evidence | 
here that any man who voted upon that occasion | 
has refused to answer properly and duly to any | 
legal process. This is a very different case from | 
that of Littell against Robbins, a Pennsylvania | 
election case settled by the last Congress. In | 
that case 269 persons were said to have voted, and || 
their names appeared on the record as having |, 
voted in one precinct, and 169 others were re- || 
corded as having voted in another precinct, and || 
afterwards, upon sending an officer with a sub- 
pena, not one of them could be found in the dis- | 
trict. I agree that was a case likely to excite 
attention and suspicion; yet this House, on the | 
report of the committee, of which my friend, the 
chairman of the present Committee on Elections, | 
was a member, confirmed the sitting member in |, 


¢€ 


his seat, notwithstanding that state of facts ex- 
isted. No such state of facts exists here. I repeat, 
of the 659 persons in the Danville borough who 
voted for the sitting member, every man is known 
to have been present at the polls; nor is it denied 


| that the bulk of them are inhabitants of that bo- 


rough now. Itis not suggested that any of them 
have absconded or gone away to avoid the service 


| of process. 
Let us see still further how limited and how nar- | 


row this case becomes. We are not called upon 
to consider whether any voters who offered to vote 
for the contestant were improperly rejected. It is 
not claimed that any of these judges or inspectors 
were induced by their prejudices to prevent any 
man, who had a right to vote, from voting for the 
contestant. It is not claimed in this House, nor is 


| itclaimed by a majority of the committee, that any 


votes were given for the contestant which were not 
duly and properly recorded tohim. There was an 
attempt made by the contestant to prove that some 
twelve or fourteen votes were given for him which 


| were not properly recorded by the clerks or the 
| officers of the election; but that attempt so utterly 


failed that the majority of the committee have not 


| thought fit or proper to allude to or rely upon it 


atall. Having, then, these 659 names before him, 
and knowing the residence of the persons—know- 


| ing, too, that it was vital to his case to show the 


illegality of enough of the 659 votes to change the 
result, | ask the House to look at what the contest- 
ant has done, and what evidence he has furnished. 
If this were a case between man and man, what 
would be the natural course of things? Of the 
659 a large portion would be so well known that 
their votes would not be doubted at all, and neither 
party would think of examining or inquiring about 
them. In relation to those about whom there was 
any doubt, what would have been the most direct 
and natural way to proceed? Not, certainly, to 
dodge and resort to second-hand inferences, but to 
use the power which Congress has given, under 
the penalty of imprisonment in cases of disobe- 
dience, to summon the men themselves who are 
charged or suspected with having voted irregularly, 
and put them under oath, and ascertain, in the 
first place, how they voted, and, in the next place, 
what their qualifications were. The contestant ob- 
viously saw this very clearly, and that a case pre- 
sented to Congress where the contestant avoided 


the natural and best evidence and left the tribunal | 
to mere guesses and inferences, would be beneath | 


contempt. Accordingly, he did make an attempt. 
What was that attempt? 
of April, 1851, what purported to be subpenas, 
signed by the judge of a court of record within the 
Eleventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 


to something like 150 persons resident within the | 


borough of Danville. What was that piece of pa- 
per which purported to be a subpena? 


House, as follows: 


UNITED STATES, ss.—COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVA- 


| nta, To Charles Cook, greeting: We command you, and 
| each of you, that, setting aside all manner of business and 
| excuses, you be and appear, in your proper person, before 


me, at the house of John Dean, jr., at Danville, in the 


| county of Montour, on the 2ist day of April, I851, at nine 


o’clock, a. m., of said day, to testify all and singular those 


|| things which you shall know, or of which you may be in- 
| quired, touching and concerning the election for member of 


Congress, held in the eleventh Congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, on the 8th day of October last; the validity 


| of which said election is contested by Henprick B. 


Warieut against Henry M. Fouier, who holds the certi- 
ficate of return. Your attendance to appear and testify, is 
enjoined by a law of the United States entitled “‘ .4n act to 

escribe the mode of obtaining evidence in cases of con- 
tested elections,” approved the 19th day of February, 1851. 

Hereof fail not, under the several penalties imposed by 
the said law on witnesses who may refuse to obey this pro- 
cess and testify. 

Witness my hand this 10th day of April, 1851. 

WILLIAM 8. JAYNE, 
Judge of a Court of Records within the 
Eleventh Oongressional District of Pennsylvania. 


The subpena undoubtedly recited the material 
facts which were necessary to secure the attend- 


ance of a witness, and it went on to give direction | 


that he should attend in the name of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, which never had author- 
ized this judge to give an 
had never interfered in this matter. 


Pennsylvania. There was no law of that Com- 
monwealth by which this witness could be called 
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He issued, on the 10th | 


I have in | 
my hands a copy of it, and I will read it to the | 


such direction, which | 
He had no | 
| authority to speak for the Commonwealth of | 
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upon to attend. I undertake to say, then, that 


these subpenas, for the purposes for which they 
were made, were no better than a sheet of blank 


paper. You cannot imagine such a thing as a 
tolerably good Senge It must be either good 
or bad. It must be such a piece of paper, with 


such directions, and emanating from such author- 
ity, that a refusal to obey its summons would 
involve the penalties of the law, or else it is of no 
more value than if the same party had addressed 
a verbal request toa witness, agking the favor of his 
attendance. I have not heat a distinct assertion 
from any member of the majority of the committee, 
or from any source in this Sawn or out of it, that 
an order from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to obey the law of the United States was a subpena 
which these witnesses were bound to obey. 

Mr. HAMILTON. A majority of the com- 
mittee assert that the State of Pennsylvania made 
no such order, and issued no such subpena. It 
was the judge of the court who issued the sub- 
pena. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
stating his grounds, and that the State of Penn- 
sylvania issued no such subpena. Then, the sub- 
pena stated what was false. ‘Then, the judge who 
issued it made a false, as well as an unauthorized 
representation. If the judge did not mean to rely 
on the authority of Pennsylvania, why did he use 
the name of Pennsylvania? How came the name 
of Pennsylvania on that subpena? I will thank the 
gentleman to answer these questions when his turn 
comes. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ad- 
dresses Charles Cook, and says, ‘*‘ We command 
you to appear;”’ and yet the gentleman says, that 
the State of Pennsylvania never issued any such 
direction. I will leave this matter, merely calling 
the attention of the House to the fact, that in the 
printed evidence the form of the subpena is mis- 
printed, I presume by accident. The actual form 
appears, as | hold it in my hands, a direction from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand the gentleman to admit that no officer was 
authorized to use the name of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for this purpose. If this be true, 
will any gentleman in this House say where these 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty 
men were wrong in disobeying that direction? Will 
any gentleman say that on an invalid precept, any 
citizen of the United States is bound to come for 
insufficient pay and stand the browbeating of pro- 
fessional insolence, and be subjected to the unpleas- 
ant circumstances which make the giving of testi- 
mony hateful to the most honest and honorable 
men ? 

If, Mr. Speaker, I am right in my idea of this 
alleged subpena, then there never was any attempt 
worthy to be seriously considered, to obtain that 
evidence, which is the best evidence in this case. 
I will not say that there was a designed avoidance 
of making such an attempt, but | will say that if 
the contestant had designed to appear to want the 
evidence, and at the same time to take care to avoid 
getting it, the course he has actually taken, is the 
very course he would in such case have been most 
likely to have pursued. 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. I wish to know 
whether the contestant treated that as a legal pro- 
cess, and attempted to enforce it by attachment? 

Mr. DAVIS. Notatall. Ifl remember right 
there is a penalty provided—there is a punish- 
ment provided in the act of Congress for those 
who fail to obey process duly issued. The con- 
testant says, in substance, that he threatened to 
take forcible measures against those who refused 
to obey the process, and that he was bullied out 
of carrying that intention into effect by the threats 
of the sitting member’s counsel, that he and his 
judge should be held legally responsible for the 
consequences of any error in law; and thus the 
contestant and his friends were backed off the 
track. Now, I think the contestant, from what 
I have seen of him and his friends, does himself 
great injustice in leading this House to suppose 
that he would be afraid, or his friends would be 
|| afraid, or the magistrate whom he employed would 
|| be afraid, to proceed in any matter where the 
themselves were satisfied of the soundness of their 
| opinion. ! do not believe, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 

believe, thut the contestant himself, when that 
objection was pointed out to him, had any faith in 
| the goodness of that process. But, sir, see where 
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this brings us to. He causes to issue blundering 
process, which he ought to knuw would never be 
obeyed; and then he expects us to give him an 
advantage from his own blunder, such as he 


would not probably have had if he had produced | 


the witnesses. He serves the witnesses with an 


invalid process, and then, because it is not obeyed, | 


expects us to take for granted all that which he 
claims could have been sworn to, if the sham pro- 
cess had been obeyed. But it seems to me that 
the fair view to be taken by this House is just 
the opposite of that urged by him. 
me that we have'a right to believe, from his fail- 
ure to make any regular process in the regular 
form, and to proceed with the examination, ashe 
had ample time to do, that he knew perfectly well 
thatif these witnesses were well summoned, they 
would defeat the objects which he had in view; 
and accordingly, shrewdly and ingenious! y—al- 
though I do not mean to make any uncharitable 
imputations—he held back, availing himself of 
this appearance of desire to sift the case, because 
that appearance of a desire, taking all the facts 
together, answered his purpose a great deal better 
than a genuine zeal to ascertain all the facts would 
have done. Iam strengthened in this belief by 
another fact, that in the early part of May, as 
will be seen by the printed evidence, he gave no- 
tice again to the sitting member that he was going 
to take the evidence of these same witnesses who 
had refused to attend in the first place. He gave 
notice to the sitting member that he was going to 
take the evidence of these same witnesses, every 
one of them, at the same time. He changed his 
mind, however, and concluded not to take it. 
Why did he not go on, and take the evidence ac- 
cording to the notice which he had given? Why, 
I think it can only be because he knew that those 
witnesses could attend—that they were ready to 
attend to any legal summons, and that he was 
without their evidence than with it. It 
seems to me that this state of facts puts an end to 
the contcetant’s case. I consider it stultifying the 
Houseand ourselvesto undertake to acton cuesses, 
on remote inferences and distant calculations, 
when the party principally interested neglects to 
produce the direct evidence which is necessary for 
the purpose of making out his case, and which 
he might have produced by the use of ordinary 
diligence. Jadmit, that so far as this contestant 
has produced any direct evidence, going to show 
that there was illegal voting, so far he is entitled 
that those votes should be deducted from the ma- 
jority of the sitting member. 

Take, then, the report of the committee. If you 
allow all that he claims to have shown of persons 
not naturalized, and that is but about 40 votes, 
as the report will show, the sitting member will 
still be left ina majority of 30 or 40 votes. The 
contestant’s position may then be thus stated: 
After, as he claims, showing by specific evidence, 
that 30 or 40 illegal votes should be deducted from 
the sitting member’s apparent majority, he then, 
omitting and neglecting to bring the direct evi- 
dence, which is in existence and under his con- 
trol, relies upon satisfying this House by 


better 


infer- 
ences and guesses, that it is probable or likely 


that these officers received other illegal votes, of 
which there is no specific evidence hefore the 
House, Now og it regards that matter, | take in 


the first pince the returns of sworn offi 
lar in form, and giving a 
member, 


ers, regu- 
majority to th 
}l take next the evidence of the officers 


themselves—his own witnesses, be it remembered, 


e sitting 


of his own political party—men who appear no 
less by their position, than by direct evidence in 
the ease, to be persons of character and respecta- 
bility, and who deny that there was any fraud, 
or that any illegal votes were to their knowledge 
received. J eclaim that, on the evidence as it stands, 
the contestant hus made out no case for our inter- 
ference, | suppose, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
hardly a single e'ection in Pennsylvania, or any- 
where el e, W here the precise, direct requireme nts 
of the laws ave rigidly observed. Every Levisla- 
ture, every tribunal, has found itself obliged, by 
the necersities of the case, to treat those forms ns 
merely dis 1 look, as | think the House 
i look, at the substance and not the form. | 

ot think that this House is authorized by the 
evidence to fix the brand of fraud upon officers of 
the Danville borough contrary to their oaths and 


ectory. 


1 
ti 


It seems to | 


| another election upon this state of facts. 
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without evidence. There are others who have 
rights here besides the contestant and the sitting 
member, and | do not think this House is author- 
ized in putting the 10,000 or 12,000 electors of 
that district to the expense and excitement of 
| am 
strongly impressed with the belief that the fullest 
inquiry, and the production of all the evidence, 








| would show that the sitting member has a major- 


| upon any such impression. 


But I do not act here 
I look at the case as 


ity over the contestant. 


Ll find it. 


| hibited to us, and on the case as the contestant 
| has thought fit to leave it, there is nothing requir- 


ing any furtker action upon the part of this 
House. \ 

Some suggestions, Mr. Speaker, were made by 
the contestant as to local laws and local consider- 


| ations, in relation to which I should be glad to 


have fuller information. ‘l'here was a suggestion 


made by him as to his having been the object of || 


persecuuon by some parties living in that dis- 


trict—a district usually understood to be largely || 


Democratic,and which appears somehow or other 


to go wrong against him. So far as these sugges- || 


tions point to a charge of combination between 
the sitting member and the Democratic returning 
officers of the Danville district, they may have 


some relevancy to the case; and before I relinquish | 
the floor | should be glad to hear an explanation || 


from the sitting member both on that point and 


as to another point which seems to be somewhat | 
in dispute, relating to the duties of inspectors of | 


elections under the laws of Pennsylvania 


Mr. FULLER said: In reply tothe interrogatory 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, I will state, 
that on yesterday the honorable contestant alleged 
that during the last ten years this, the eleventh 
Congressional district of Pennsylvania, had,in con- 


sequence of the course pursued by the Democratic || 


paper, (the Wilkesbarre Farmer,) and the disor- 
ganizing band which I had about me, been Whig 
in its politics. All that, he says I know. 
from the honorable gentleman entirely. 
He says again, ** that it is nota Democratic dis- 
trict, and cannot be a Democratic district, so long 


as these wholesale frauds are permitted to exist || 


that have existed for the last ten years.’? Let us 
see if this be so. 


and political character of the district and its rep- 


resentatives is this: From 1840 to 1844, the elev- || 


enth district was represented by the Hon. Benja- 
min A. Bidlack. I wish to know from my col- 


league [Mr. re if he was a Democrat? 
Mr. ROSS. He was, sir. 
Mr. FULLER. He answers, yes. However | 


| the contestant may have regarded him, it is certain 


that Mr. Polk, upon his elevation to the Presi- 


_deney, expressed his high confidence by sending 


him abroad as Chargé to New Granada. He had 
been elected to Congress from this district at two 
successive elections, by majorities varying from 
2,000 to 3,000, and was the regular Democratic 
nominee. From 1844 to 1846, that district was 
represented by Hon, Owen D. Leib. 


ocrat?s 

Mr. ROSS. I cannot answer the gentleman’s 
question. Ihave no personal knowledge of Mr. 
Leib or his polities. 

Mr. FULLER. There are other gentlemen 
who know the fact. He was elected over 
Mr. Butler, Whig, and over another Democratic 
competitor, by a handsome majority. He was 
the regular Democratic nominee. Was the gen- 


here 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones} acquainted | 


with Mr, Leib? 

Mr. JONES. 

Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. JONES. 
lieve. 

Mr. FULLER. 
of doubtat all. He was a very worthy{ honest, 
and honorable man, and a good Democrat. That 
brings us up to 1846. 
owing to his great personal popularity, and owing 
to that great storm, both of politics and the physi- 
cal elements, which swept over Pennsylvania, was 
elected over Mr. Leib; and he owed his election, 
in some degree, as [ have understood, to the very 
earnest and highly-commendable efforts of, as it 


Yes, sir, T was. 
Was he a Democrat? 








1 claim that upon the evidence, as ex- || 


I differ | 


My recollection of the history | 


1 wish to | 
| know from the same gentleman if he was a Dem- | 


He was so received here, I be- | 


I suppose that is not a matter | 


In 1846, sir, Mr. Butler, | 


NN 
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was claimed, the gentleman contestant and h 
friends. lt was affirmed at the NEXt elevtig is 
1848 that Mr. Butler had acted in bad faith - 
cause he ran against the honorable CONtestans 
(then, as now, a consistent national Demouns? 
because he and his friends had secured | ty) 
. the electing 
of Mr. Butler over Mr. Leib in 1846, 7 
But he charged yesterday that the district hag 
| been misrepresented for ten years through fraud 
af : g , 
and thedisorganizers. Who committed the fraud) 
Who were the disorganizersthen? Ye; he charg 
the tried and true Democracy there with being d ee 
| organized, when Mr. Butler was really elected - 
| Lam informed he has ever claimed, through his 
| instrumantality and that of his friends, I wish > 
know, and he can answer, if publicly, at Sin 
bury, in the presence of the supreme judges there 
and at other places, he has not made this publi 
|| declaration, or if his friends have not made it for 
‘| him? I am thus particular in referring to the may. 
ter in order to refresh his memory in this regard 
and that [ may not misrepresent him, for my op y 
object is to vindicate the truth of history, Why 
sir, he said on yesterday, as | understood him. 
such at least seemed to be his implication—thg 
Hon. Andrew Beaumont had been elected during 
the ten years named, and that he was nota Dem. 
ocrat. fask Mr. Ross if he was and is not, 

Democrat? 

Mr. ROSS. Yes,sir, he isa Democrat—go, 
and radical. 

Mr. FULLER. But he was very much mie. 
| taken in the time of his service. Mr. Beanmon: 

was elected in 1832, and remained until 1834. 4, 
| his first election he was elected over two compet. 
tors—Dr. Thomas W. Minor, a Federalist, ana 
James McClintock, a highly-estimable Democrg: 

In 1848, the contestant ran against Mr, Butle 
}and Mr. Samuel P. Collings. Mr. Butler was 
elected. Mr. Collings had received the regula; 
nomination from the Democracy of Luzerne, the 
| county in which all the candidates resided, and 
one exceedingly prolific in that material. 

As Mr. Collings was charged with being a spp- 

Ss] = yu 
'| rious candidate at that election, I submit the fol. 
|| lowing manifesto, published at the time in the 
|| Carbondale Democrat, which fully vindicates his 
political reputation: 

“Tre CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE.—The conferees 
selected by the Democratic convention of the three coun 
ties composing our (cleventh) Congressional district, met at 
Wilkesbarre, on Saturday last. The three conten 
Luzerne were instructed tor Mr. Collings, two (rom Colum 
| bia for Colonel Wright; and Wyoming, though according to 
| the equitable ratio established by the last conference 
| entitled to one, persisted in having two, who were also in 
structed for Colonel Wright. The question turning on tt 
admission of the second delegate from Wyoming, and 
hering tothe ratio adopted at the last conterence, the con 
ference split, the three Luzerne conferees ununimously 
nominated Mr. Collings, and the conferees from the ower 
iwo counties unanimously nominated Colonel Wright 
Thus matters stand, and we much regret that they are in 
such ashape. A difficultand unpleasant question present 
itself to us and the Democracy ot Luzerne: Which of the 
| candidates shall receive our suffrages and support? — In this 
| county, Where both are known, the ability and competency 
| of both candidates are universally admitted. .In this r 
spect, to nether of these or the Whig candidate can any 
exceptions be taken. Upon other considerations the quays 
tion must be decided. Now we believe that, in this matter, 
the Democracy of Luzerne huve a duty to perform lovers 
themseires. tf 


| 
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If our sister counties persistin claiming the 
right to select the candidate when it belongs to them, aud 
| also When it belongs tous, we should Hike to Know bere 
we go any further, upon what prerogative it ts based: This 
| is not the firsttime the Democracy of Luzerne have be 
| overruled in the samme manner by the dicfation of Columbia 
If the decisions of our conventions, the selections made 
by them when they have an undou!lted right fo select, a 
when the candidates presented are of undou/ ted Demet 
i| racy, infeerity. and ability, are to be utterly and caus 
rey udiated. and evervihing reversed by the beck of 
constituted dictators, “we will either submt to it or ebe we 
won't.” If we submit to it we jill let others do our whole 
business for us, without going through with useless lore 
ities on our part; if not, we will endeavor, so far a& | ; 
lies, fo curry out the decision of our oun conrentions Wi 
it is proper thar they should be respe ected and by ever 
principle of comity and reciprocity control the Congres 
sional conference. In this manner did the decision awe 
nomination of the Columbia convention rightfully and Wi ; 
our tull acquiescence control the Congressional question ih 


our 


46. The candidate was net our choices, but it wae 
| choice that Columbia should make Aer own selector, and 
hence our concurrence. 
“It was now owr right to make our selection; we HA’ 


done so, and Columbian and Wyoming sheuld have rant 
that selection. - Every principle of reciprocity requiree 
our undeviating adherence to their rights ana privileges - 
|| like cases required it. Se palpable a disregerd of 1" fe 
|| pressed wishes of our Democracy, and £9 anton an at my 


° Saen shich 
(| to victimize one every way worthy of that partiality, W hich 


' 
' 
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sjegates assembled in our convention expressed, i 
the oe ‘yexcuse. This attempt at dictation comes wit! 
wit amt in @ bad time, and may defeat the candidat 
bee eau have received the unanimous support o° th: 
phat $ of this district this fall; but it may result ii 
1, Our convention has made their choice, th: 


te good. 
. e ut conference should have ratified it unani 


nemacrac’ 


aor 

We are prepared to do our duty, as we conceiv: 
4 the Democracy of Luzerne, in supporting heart 
nation of our convention and the rights of our 





the nowl 


Now, Sil, yesterday he charged Colonel Best, 
1 rat, with a highly heinous offense, be- 


Demo 

a Ver 

vase, when a member of the State Senate, he 
voted for himself. Let us understand the facts 


in 1847 he was elected to the State Senate. A' 
opening of the session of 1849 there happened 
be sixteen Whigs and seventeen Democrats. 
js impossible that any election could be se- 
that body organized, unless some Dem- 





ned oF 

oat yoted for himself, and Mr. Best, by the 

~yetions of many of his constituents, voted 
imself; but in doing so he did no more than 


she nresen 


did for himself in our State Senate 


slvar on a 
ae us oceasion. I ask Mr. Ross if that is not 
she ¢ 

Mr. Ri OSS. I really was paying no attention 
e remark you made, and therefore cannot 
Mr FULLER. I want to know if the present 
Gon no of Pennsylvania did not in the Stat 
Sen e vote for himself for the office of Speaker ? 
. RO I am not able to answer the ques- 

for | have no knowledge of 
Mr FU LLER. Other haters know the 
| k 10w it. I do not wish to be understood 


ing of him; he doubtless did right. 
\ rh not elected Speaker, he has since been 
| Governor, and received last year in thi: 
ested district three thousand one hundred and 
ety-six majority. He isan accomplished gen 
vossesses Ina hich degree the confi- 
party. Where were the disorgan 
hen? Why, sir, at this very contested 
election, of which the contestant so bitterly com 
s of disorganizers and of fraud, a Dem: 

il Commissioner, a* Democratic Audit 
or General, and a Democratic Surveyor General! 
eceived majorities varying from two thousand to 
this district. None of tHem 


eman, a dy 


his 





ee thot sand in 


erecheated. Why, at this very election district 

s very Danville poll of which he complains, 
Charles R. Bue kalew, an able and distinguished 
Democrat, ran for the State Senate: and while he 


ved but two votes, Mr. Wright received 
ytwo at this poll; yet Mr. Buckalew was 


elected by over fifteen hundred majority. Was 
he cheated? No other man seems to have beer 
cheated but the honorable contestant—certainly 


er candidate has ever complained. 

Sir, the honorable gentleman yesterday declined 
to respond to what he was pleased to denominate 
vy personal charges. He expressed a regret. 
which he felt ‘deeply, keenly, and sensibly,’ 


tT had turned this into a personal controversy 
He declined, however, for a special reason. He 
would not reeri ming ate ** out of regard for the sit 


¢ member’s 1 am hay ppy to learn tha 


enjoyed his distinguished 
and he will permit me to express 
if he was withheld yesterday by 
he hore my father, that the same restrain 
r influence will hereafter control his s pen and his 
private convers 
No 


' 
1 


father.’ 
néof my family has 
sideration, 


that 


» - 


Inpe, 


lnve 


ation, 


tto he outdone in courtesy on this oceasion. 
hate 


re, in all ain ‘erity, to express the high regard 
l entertain for his father. He, too,is a ** worthy, 


e, and upright man. 

my . 

Neither of them were pul 
eerred that ¢ 

th hild } a. 

neirchildren have sadly degenerated. 


in 


licmen. They always 
post of honér, the private station;’ 
While | 
ize the propriety of introducing ow 
*stors to the 

" American 
gentleman has 


2p . 
aS ay ny 


: 


t recor 


distinguished attention of the 
Congress,”’ still, as the honorable 


me the courtesy in 
»less than return the comp! 


done 
ld do me 


tne one 


iment 


heather. My regret is that the son should, i 
instanee, have so y widelw denarted from wh 
‘at leve would have been the advice and example 
vi AIS worthy sire, 

But, sir, | have no desire to make this matter 


Personal; none whatever. I alluded to the fact 


and to the circumstances of his defeat in 1848, be- 


} 


mate Democ ratic Governor of Pena- || 
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cause he had spoken of it himself to the commit- 
ee: and to do him full justice, I quoted what | 
supposed to be his own version of the facts. I 
spoke of his behavior before the return judges, 
recause that exhibition was part of the history of 
the case. Let it all pass. I will be more amiable 
in future. There is another matter in regard to 
which I must correct the gentleman. He stated 
that the journal! from which I read yesterday, was 
not the leading Democratic paper in the county of 
Luzerne. Now, I —e that it is, and am pre- 
vared to show that, for twenty- -odd years, before 
even his earliest Seiad of Democracy, it was, and 
ever since has been, the leadine Democratic paper 
of the county. I have the papers here showing 
that it has always uniformly supported the regular 
nominee of the Democratic party, and that, too, 
it times, if I mistake not, when he has been en- 
raged in their butchery. I dislike to revive too 
many unpleasant recollections. TI will simply re- 
mind him of 1839, 1844, and 1846; and yet these 
men—its editors—are charged with being disor- 
becanse they are personal friends of mine, 
and for no other reason in the world, that I can 
understand. 

I wish 


irgument of 


TANIZers, 


to refer, very | 
the 


convey the im} 


the 
He endeavored to 
Judge Kitagen was a 


wriefly, to a point in 
gentlem n. 


yression that 


dishonest man, in unfair judge, by reading just 
one question and one answer, and no more, from 
his printed testimony. It was this: 
Question. Was or was not the election fairly and hon- 
estly conducted 
Inswer. After the tickets came in, it was all fairly and 
honestly conducted, as far as | know.”’ 


he read 


To that extent 
ull here will 


—no further, as you and 

ill reme Just listen, if you please, 
to the questions and answers which follow imme- 
diately "thereafter: 


1 
nver 





‘¢ Question. Did you receive a ticket from any person tha 
vou knew was nota legal voter 

“ Answer. We did not. 

‘Q Ilave you anv knowledge of any fraud committed 
by any of the officers in the reception, distribution, or 
ounting of the tickets 

“4. I havenot I did not see anything like it.”’ 


And yet the 


hand, read but 


gentleman, with the book in his 


the one question, and then pro- 


‘eeded to comment in such language as would 
make this House infer that Judge Kitchen did not 
manfully, and oper Ys and decidedly declare that 
there was no fraud co nimit ed. I askif that be 
fair—if that be candi 
Another thing: In a to impress this He 

unfavorably with regard to Judge Kitchen, he 
stated a conversation that had occurred between 
Judge Kitchen and Mr. Smith B. Thompson, to 
this effect, that when the local question was 
affected, they let almost anybody vote if he was 
only large enouch: and the impression, if not in- 


tended, was conveyed that this conversation took 


place with reference to this very election. Was 
yot that your impression, Mr. S Speaker? ask 
vrentlemen of this House if that wag not their im- 
pression? And yetif you look to the testimony 
of Smith B. Tho ipson, you will see that that 
‘onversation occurred in 1848—two years before 
this election. 7 is are conversatior 3 lon , prior 
to this election lueged in at this leneth of time, 
caihcnddble to impr his House with regard to 
he conduct and character of this man, and the 


onduet and character of this election. 
And , wit 

three voters of which « 

wise fully 


lo—that th 


now, su reference to 


these eighty- 
is made. I pro- 
this House—as I think I can 
were fair ele and 
veached. Why, 
upon examination that the number is re- 
luced by tt e comparis 


omplaimt 
to satisfy 
ey 


e of tl 


and honest “tors, 


hat not rem has been im; 
you find 
in of names to fifty-seven, 


ind the only complaint which 


remains against 
ause none of them are produced— 
‘Stax’? appear after 
list of voters. That is the 

them, and for that reason, 
ventleman, they areto be regarded as 


hose men—he 
s, that the 
their nz 


! 
aoes not 


word 
mes Ol the 


nly en nplaint 
snys the 


against 


egal voters. | have shown that under the 
iw of Pennsylvania persons resident within the 
State one vear, who have paid State or county 
taxes, whether in or out of the district, and who 


re not on the register’s list,are nevertheless qual- 
ified voters, if they were residents of the district 
ten days before the election. Itisin evidence that 
in the borough 6f Wilkesbarre, with a poll of four 


7161 
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hundred and fourteen votes, there were thirty-one 
taxed voters. The borough of Danville polled seven 
hundred and thirty-one votes, and the same pro- 
portion would give them fifty-seven, which is the 
precise number to which we reduced these names 
by a comparison of lists. And yet it is urged 
that because the word * taxed”’ does not appear, 
they are therefore to be regarded as illegal voters 

Just listen one moment, if you please, to w hat 
the courts of Pennsylvania have said on this very 
que In the case of Skerrett, irregularities of 
this charac ter were complained of, and decided by 
the courts. I believe the chairman of the commit- 
tee thought the case was not exactly in point. But 
{ will satisfy him thatitis. In that case it was 
-omplained that all the directory provisions of the 
seventy-third section of the law of Pennsylvania, 
relating to elections, had been disregarded. The 
courts decided that they were sim] ply directory to 
the officers of the election, and that a failure to 
observe them could not vitiate or aside the 
election. 

if the courts of Pennsylvania, considering the 
very irregularity of which complaint is made here, 
he aN e thus regarded them, will you not, 
sylvania case, depending upon ‘the ¢ 
her laws, 


estion., 


set 


in a Penn- 
onstruction of 
pay some respect to the decisions of her 


cuvurts ¢ 

Now, I undertake to say, that not in one town- 
ship out of twenty in that district does the word 
‘*tax”’ appear after the names of voters. I hold 


in my hand a certificate of five election districts, 
giving the contestant three hundred majority, in 
which the clerk of the court certifies that he has 
carefully examined these lists, and the word ** tax”’ 


does not appear against a single name. There 
are four districts, mentioned in the evidence itself, 


in which the same omission appears 
mon, an almost universal omission In 
nia, and | appeal to every gentleman 


Itisacom 
Pennsylva 
from Penn 


sylvania on this floor to say if such is not the 
fact. 
Mr. McNAIR. I can say that I think itis not 


the case in my district 

Mr. FULLER. Then, you are an 
und [ am very happy to learn th 
gentleman from P ennsylvania who 18 ent 
his seat, for I do not think thereis any 
tleman here who will say the 
pe let him speak— we will some inquir y 
after our colleagues’ credentials hereafter 

Now, I do not contend, nor can any Pennsy! 


exception, 
one 
itled to 


other 


it there is 


-en- 


same thing; if there 


make 


vanian here contend, that the ctions in that 
State are held in strict and literal compliance with 
the law. Why, the object of the directory pro- 
visions of every election law is to secure a fair ex- 
pression of the legal vote, a fair expression of the 
pop ilar will; and whatever tends to 1 irrow, con- 
tract, or in any way to abridge the rights of the 
voters, must be avoided. It would be hig hly de- 
sirable that our elections should be held and con- 
ducted by our most intelligent men—by men most 
familiar with the laws; but this is impossible. 
We must, therefore, from the necessity of things, 
depend upon the common intel gence, and the 
commron integrity of men; a id al we can ex- 


is a substantial 


there was 
that 


pect or require compliance with the 
law. That 


this case— 


, 5 ; 
a substantial compliance 


no fraud was committed at this 


election, I do positively aver, and that upon the 
mos positive testim ny. 

Mr. HAMILTON said 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts | Davis] has confined this case to the 
question in controversy; and he has exhibited 


usual astuteness in an effort to break the force of 
some of its material points, and to which | shal! 
think proper to advert; and for the purpose at 


once of bringing the question to the consid 


eration 
»> the lawa 
ification and 
3 and d ities 


of the House, it is necessary to refer t 
of Pennsylvania prescribing 
duty of electors; the quali 


the q tal 


ficatiny 


also, 


of judges, inspectors, and other « fficers of elec- 
tions, 

However, before this, it is right to rem irk, that 
the resolution submitted to the He e by the ma- 


jority of Soccenmnes, affirms that tl 
was illegally and irregularly conducted at Danville; 
it ace ated with the specific ations of the contest- 
ant; and those sp vecifications allege in what man- 


ner the election was so irregularly and illegally 


is election 
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' se, tages are ee : i : - 
conducted. In substance, they show that there was ‘have been assessed at least ten days before such || been received, in consequence of ha 


a substitution of officers and the duties of officers, 
a substitution of oaths, the employment of officers 
not recognized by the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
reception of illegal votes, and the reception of votes 
contrary to the laws. And, finally, that the con- 
duct of the judge, the inspectors, and the whole 
board at the Danville election poll, and the manner 
in which the election was there conducted, ren- 
dered it not only undue and void, but gives the 
contesting member a majority of the votes legally 
polled in the Congressional district. Without re- 


garding the precedents of this House in similar | 


cases, the majority of the committee came to the 
conclusion expressed in the resolution reported. 
For if it were to determine upon many of these pre- 
cedents, and in pursuance to them not count the 
vote of Danville, the seat of the sitting member 
would not only be vacated, but the contestant 
would be admitted as having received a large ma- 
jority of the legally-received votes. This the 
majority of the committee declined to do. 

All that is requisite for the purpose of arriving 
at a correct result is to know the mode prescribed 
by law for receiving votes, to know the manner 
in which they were received, and then to examine 
and count the votes. Now, then, what do the 
laws of Pennsylvania require? One judge is to 
be elected for each election precinct, whose duty 
in part is here prescribed: 

“The judges of the elections within the limits of their 
respective wards, districts, or townships, shall have power, 
and are hereby required, to decide on the qualifications of 
any person claiming to vote whenever the inspectors thereof 
shall disagree upon the right of such person to vote, but not 
otherwise; and the inspectors thereof shall, upon such de- 
cision, forthwith receive or reject the vote of such person, 
as the case may be.”’ 

In addition, two inspectors are to be elected, 
whose duties are in part here stated: 

‘<The inspectors shall be placed so as most conveniently 
to receive the tickets of the electors, and over or near to 
the door or window or other place at which the tickets are 
received, the name of the township, ward, or district whose 
inspectors shall be there placed, shall be written or printed 
in legible characters, so that the electors may readily find 
the inspectors to whom their tickets are to be delivered.”’ 

Two clerks, each inspector to select one, are to 
be appointed, whose duties are to record the names 
of voters and the reasons for voting when declared 
to them, &c. The assessor of the township is 
required to be present at the holding of the elec- 
tion, to give information as to the right of persons 
assessed by him to vote, and other information in 
relation to the assessment of voters, as required by 
the officers. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, I desire to dwell for a 
few moments. It should be remembered that the 
law prescribing these duties was passed in the 
year 1839, immediately succeeding the perpetra- 


tion of those gross frauds upon the ballot-box in | 


Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1838, and which were 
not less distinguished throughout the country as 
frauds, as they were, in almost involving that 
great Commonwealth in civil war. It was passed 
to guard the ballot-box against like occurrences, 
and whatever the result proves, it was the desire 
of those who made it to secure the true expression 
of the popular will. You remember, Mr. Speak- 
er, the scenes which followed the perpetration of 
these outrages in 1838. You remember the scenes 
which were enacted in the capitol of that State. 
It was the deep impression then made which su- 
perinduced the enactment of this law. And, asa 
Representative, | would hold myself culpable if I 
did not, in the investigation of a case of this char- 
acter, give effect to the law thus solemnly passed 
by a sovereign State for its own protection, and 
see that it was fairly and faithfully executed. 
That law has been violated, and its violation is 
involved in this case. When called upon to act, 


pend the seat in the contest. 

Next, I inquire, what are the qualifications of 
electors in Pennsylvania? And then I come to 
the application of the testimony. 

The law requires that ‘* Qualified voters at such 
‘elections are: Ist. White freemen, residents in 
‘the State one year, and in the district where they 
‘ offer their votes, ten days immediately preceding 
‘the election, and who shall, within two years, 
‘have paid a State or county tax, which shall 


I will neither evade nor stultify its provisions. It | 


| swear that his bona fide residence is within the dis- | 
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‘election; 2d. White freemen between the ages 
‘ of twenty-one and twenty-two years, having re- 
‘sided as aforesaid, in the State and district, al- 
‘though they may not have paid any tax.” 
These are the general qualifications. 
Furthermore, the law provides that any person | 
presenting himself to vote; if his name be not 
found on the list furnished by the commissioners, 
it is the duly of the inspectors to examine him upon 
oath as to his qualifications; and in the examination 
as to his residence, he must make proof’ by at least 
one competent witness, who is a qualified elector, 
that he has resided ten days next preceding the 
election in the district, and in addition must himself 


trict. 

All this is required before he can vote. These 
are prerequisite qualifications, and without con- 
forming to them he cannot vote. Being positive 
and absolute requirements of. the law, no person 
has a legal right to vote before a full compliance 
with them. 

These are not purely directory provisions, as 
contradistinguished from express qualifications. 


There is a great differeice between qualification | 
The qualification must be perfect | 


and direction. 
before the person can be a legal voter. 


After tfe vote is cast, whatever the law directs 


, Shall be afterward done, as by recording the name 


of voter, &c., and if not so done, does not impair 
the validity of the vote. Hence, the reason that 


many of the immaterial mistakes and errors of | 


inspectors, clerks, &c., of elections have been cor- 
rected or overlooked. ‘The law to them, in such 
cases, was considered purely directory, and slight 
infractions disregarded. The law directs them in 
the discharge of their duties; but in this instance 


it is directory, as well to the voter as to the elec- | 


| tion board; and it should be assumed that the voter 
| must comply with the law, for by it he has his 


| qualification, and he is presumed to know the law 


authorizing him to vote. 

3efore d ting from tl inati f thi 

3efore departing from the examination of this 
branch of the subject, I desire to impress upon the 
House the duties which are imposed by this law 
upon the election officers, and the manner in which 
they are required to conduct themselves. And for 
this purpose I quote from Parsons’s Select Equity 
Cases, upon several contested-election cases. 

In Boileau’s contested election, page 508, Judge 
King says: 

** While this court would not hesitate in setting aside an 
election where they are convinced that in conducting it the 
laws of the Commonwealth have been infracted, yet they 
certainly will not exercise ingenuity to find causes for such 
an adjudication.’ 

This refers to general principles. Continuing, 
the same learned judge, in Kneass’s case, page 581, 
details more particularly what is required of the 
inspectors of election. Referring to that class of 


voters not found on the list furnished to the inspect- 


ors, he say: 


**The Legislature has, therefore, most wisely provided an 
efficient remedy in the case, and that consists in making it 
the duty of the inspectors to examine every person offering 
to vote, whose name is not found on the alphabetical list, 
whether he is challenged or not, as to his qualifications to 
vote; and to demand other testimony than his own, of his 
actual residence in the district ten days before the election. 
A rigid and faithful execution of this part of the election 
law is absolutely indispensable to a fair election. 
or evasion of this duty, is one of the grossest irregularities, 
if nothing worse, that election officers could commit.”’ 


And again, same page, he continues: 
«The only voucher of the residence of a person claiming 


| to vote, whose name is not on the assessment list, is his 


own oath, fortified by that of a qualified elector, establish- 
ing the fact. 


| with these positive requisitions of the law, and to accept 


is enough for me to know that it is the law of the || 
State, and that upon some of its provisions de- | 


in their stead the voucher of any one.”’ 


jn regard to that which requires the inspectors 
to note upon the alphabetical list the person 
voting; and where proof of residence is made, the 
name of the person making ‘it, and also to in- 
sert the name of the person admitted to vote not 


found on the list, and opposite thereto to note the | 


reason of the vote, and which requires the clerks 


to make the like notes on their list of voters, the | 


| judge remarks: 


| 


*¢The manner of receiving and recording votes is also 
prescribed, and the procedure in this respect demanded by 
the law is most important to the prevention of fraud.’ * * 
e ® ° ° ** All these provisions are of great 
practical value. But that which requires the inspectors to 
insert the name of a voter not on the list whose vote has 


Neglect | 


Election officers have no right to dispense | 













residence in the district, and also the er, Proof of 
proving such residence, is most important,» — .” Pea 

“This direction is among the vital : 
law, which no inspector, disposed faithfy 
duty, ought to omit, and the absence 
make the conduct of the electien su 
lutely illegal.?? 


These opinions clearly and precisely state 4) 
duties of the election officers. They. reas the 
are not stronger than the words of the dies’ 
And now what is the condition of thecase? [40 
sire to examine the conduct of this board by “A 
testimony. Take the inspector, Mr. MeAjiig,.” 
He was required by the law to be at the wind e 
and receive the votes. Where was he? Th ro 
lowing abstract of his testimony will shoy tn 
he was not only not there, but that he aid - 

: v 


| attention whatever to the reception of the Votes: 

‘* Question. Who received the votes at the window > 

‘© Answer. Thomas Mettler received all, exeo, 
that Kitchen received. 

**Q. Who commenced receiving tickets 

‘¢.4. Thomas Mettler, I think. . at the window 

‘* Q. How long before Kitchen took his place ? 

*¢ 4. T cannot say. 

*° Q. About how long ? 

‘* i. T cannot tell; it was a short time. 

** Q. Was it more than an hour? 

“4. I cannot tell; I was too busy at my own busine 
distributing tickets. a 

** Q. Did you receive any tickets at the window? 

** A. I do not recollect that I did. [might have received 
two orthree. I do not recollect any. sic 

** Q. Is not your recollection very indistinct as to What 
was done there that day ? 

** 4. I did not take very particular notice; I was key 
busy distributing and stringing all day, and had not myey 
time tolook about. = 

** Q. Was the right of any person to vote submitted tp 
the board, and decided upon by them? 

** 4. J think not. 

‘¢ Q. Did you decide, or were you called upon to decide 
on the right of any person to vote ? F 

** 4. I was not called upon, that I recollect.” 


How was the other inspector, Mr. Mettler, 
during this time engaged? The following portion 
of his testimony will show: 


** Question. Were there any certificates of naturalization 
produced there that day by persons voting ? 

“ Answer. Not that I saw. 

‘* Q. Was any person sworn before that board to aseer. 
tain whether they were qualified voters? 

‘¢ 4. That I cannot say. 

** Q. Were there any receipts produced there that day 
for the payment of taxes? : 


** A. I did not see any ; some stated they had them. 
+ ca * * aa * * 


Provisions o 
lly to CXECUte | 
of which Must te : 


ow a Nd to 
Spicious, if DOL abso. 


f the 


ow? 
pta few 


‘ 
“<Q. Did you not, as a member of that board, act fairly 
and honestly, and receive votes only from persons entitled 
to vote? 
‘“¢.4. I received but a few votes from persons ; [ received 
them from the judge. 
* * 


7 * 7 * * . 


*¢ Question by contestant. Did you state on that day, if 
they were going on that way, you would like to be sworn 
back ? 

‘* Answer. I did say something of that kind; I havea 
fashion of expressing myself in that way. 

* * * * 


* * * . 


* Question by sitting member. Was it at the time that the 
Bateses came to vote that you made the remark about being 
sworn back? 

‘ Answer. I cannot say whether it was at that time or 
not; a dispute arose, and I said they must hold the election 
honestly. 

‘* Q. Was there any dispute on that day except when the 
Bateses came to vote? 

“4. There was not; I was busy all day distributing 
tickets and had no time to be at the window; if I hai! 
would have had some fun.” 


And yet the law of Pennsylvania requires both 
of these inspectors to be at the window, to receive 
the tickets and to discharge other responsible and 
important duties. And here, in the testimony, 
we have an exposition of what they did. Says 
| Mettler, I had no time to be there; if I had I wowld 
have had some fun. Says McAllister, I had no time 
to look about, | was busy distributing and string: 
ing tickets all day. And thus Mr. Kitchen, the 
judge, received the tickets and officiated at the 
window, when the law required him only to ée 
cide in cases where the inspectors should disagree, 
and not otherwise. , 

Where was the assessor? He is required by 
| law to be present to give information to the in- 
|| spectors and judge in relation to the right of any 
| person assessed by him to vote. But where w®s 
| e? Distributing tickets. And what power 
|| you suppose Judge Kitchen assumed? He took 
|| Mr. Hartman, the assessor, from the discharge 
| his legitimate duties, and administered to him ® 


oath. ‘I can give you the substance of the oath, 
, says Kitchen in his testimony. ‘I think I swore 
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_ ia this way: * You do swear that you will truly 
vesist the judge and inspectors in selecting these 
vexets, to the best of your knowledge, with fidel- 
uckets 
ee, Hartman, McAllister, and Mettler were 
glely engaged in distributing tickets, and Kitchen 
receiving them, all contrary to the laws of Penn- 
wivania, And yet there is no irregularity! No 
oon of irregularity there! yn 
~ secording to the law, and the opinions applica- 
“sheyeto | have read, was not this an ‘ infrac- 
, . of the law? According to the opinion in 
Kneass’s case, is it not a gross and culpable 
riglation of law? And does not the whole con- 
+ of the board exhibit an utter disregard of the 
section laws of that State? Such was theconduct 
end condition of the board. 
~ And in addition, to give a thorough exposé, the 
an legally-appointed clerks secure the services of 
‘wo unsworn gentlemen to aid and assist them in 
‘he discharge of their duties, against all law. Still 
forther, the law requires the clerks to be oe 
decors. This even was not observed. or Mr. 
Conklin, one of the regularly-appointed and acting 
jerks, Was not a qualified elector, although he 
ated as clerk, and also voted. And the proof 
being conclusive that he was not a qualified elect- 
or, the majority of the committee, in their report, 
have rejected his as an illegal vote. Here is an 








gcer not only disqualified, but directly violating 


the law by vouung. 

So, taking this board from its organization to 
its maturity, we find the same departure from, the 
same persistent violation of law. 

Now I ask this House, with a board thus con- 
situted, and thus conducting that election, whether 
any reasonable man could not assume that it was 
prepared, in a fit condition, to receive illegal votes? 
lt was prepared, and it did receive them. 

[admired the ingenious and the persuasive, butat 
times denunciatory, address of the sitting member, 
(Mr. Fvtier,] and the manner in which he evaded 


the force of the testimony; his ingenuity is marked | 
indescanting and commenting upon testimony upon | 


which the majority of the committee do not them- 
selves rely, and in making it appear to be the 
prominent, indeed, almost the only evidence in 
the case, 

We have before the House the record of the 
names of the persons who cast their votes con- 
trary tothe law. Ninety-four persons voted at 
that election whose names are not on the assess- 
ment list. It is a prerequisite that these should be 
sworn before they were permitted to vote. What 
evidence is there that the oaths required to be 
made were taken? None at all. 


tles this fact: 


“ Question. How many persons do you think were sworn? 
“inswer. I cannot answer. I do not mind. 
“Q. Was there one? 


“4. Yes! I think there was more than one. 
“Q. Were there ten? 


“4. I think there were not.”? 

This is conclusive. It is the sworn testimony 
of the officer who received the votes. And yet 
oaths were required by law before those ninety- 
‘our persons were authorized to vote. 

In addition to the 94 there are 39 who voted 
upon age; 7 of these were assessed, and conse- 
quently are prima facie voters. Leaving thus 32 
Who were required to take oaths prescribed by the 
law before they could vote. Making altogether 
126, who were required to conform to the pre- 
requisites of the law before exercising this right. 


According to Kitchen not ten oaths were admin- | 
istered. Deduct, therefore, ten, supposed to have | 


‘een sworn and to have made proof in conformity 
‘0 law, from the 126, and we h 
upon that day at Danville, contrary to the laws of 
Pennsylvania. And is this to pass unobserved ? 
Judge King declares the observance of this part of 
the law as indispensable to a fair election. 
ade necessity is supposed to be created by the 
vote anywhere in the State, by being a resident of 
the State twelve months. There is no county resi- 
‘nee required as in many of the States. 

ight of these 94 applied for their naturalization 
Papers after the election at which they voted, and 


‘ome others were proved not to have been natu- 
ralized, P . 





Pennsylvania Cont 


Theevidence is | 
directly the reverse and that there were no such | 
oaths administered. Judge Kitchen’s evidence set- 


ave 116 votes cast 


that a ten days’ residence is alone required to || 


|| And in addition to the 116 thus voting, we are 
to add two non-residents, Conklin and Evans, 
who illegally voted. Also, 7 persons, though as- 
sessed, were proven not to have been naturalized. 
Thus we have 125 persons voting contrary to law. 
To this we are disposed to add a list of 23 per- 
|| sons who voted, and who appear to have applied 
for their first papers, or obtained their final nat- 
| uralization papers, after the election at which they 
voted, making altogether 148. 

It was contended by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] that these 23 were not 
identified to be the same who voted. But yet it 
is known that their names arevupon the poll list as 
having voted, and they were summoned to appear 
by contestant to testify, and they all refused. 
And there is positive testimony as to one of the 
number, Thomas Bates. How very easy would 
it have been for those 23 to have appeared and 
rectified the error! They refused, and the record 
thus stands, and involves them in an attitude 
which, by obeying the process they could, if guilt- 
less, have avoided. 

Now, as to the sitting member, he was returned 
by 59 majority. ‘To which is to be added 13 ille- 
gal votes, proved to have been received by con- 
testant in other parts of the Congressional district. 
To have a just, fair, and liberal calculation, } will 
add to the vote of the sitting member the differ- 
ence between the number of votes cast for Con- 
gress and the whole number of votes polled at 
Danville. 

There were 741 votes polled at that place, of 
which 691 were cast for Congress; making a dif- 
ference of 40. From this must be deducted one 
which was not cast for Congress, and the dupli- 


cate name of Brandon on the list, which reduces | 


it to 38. Giving to the sitting member these 38 
and adding them to the 13 and 59, we have 110 
as his whole number. And as against it we have 
the 125 before shown and alluded to, and counting 
the 23 whose papers were obtained after the elec- 
tion, we have 148. Either will answer to over- 


sitting member. 

But it may be here said, how are you to ascer- 
tain that these alleged illegal votes were not cast 
for the contestant ? The evidence dispels all doubt. 
The contestant received but 32 votes out of the 
691 polled for Congress at Danville. He proved 
by 32 qualified voters and respectable men, that 
they voted for him, and whose testimony as to 
this fact passed unquestioned. 

We were engaged in making a mere comparison 
of votes, and the House may say, why, with such 
a result, did you not give the contestant his seat? 
By this we desired to show by the examination of 
votes, and the conduct of the election officers, the 

| gross irregularities and illegalities perpetrated, and 
then, in conjunction with their official acts, their sub- 
stitution of power and of oaths, to show what kind 
of votes they received, and that they were illegally 
received. In consequence of the manner in which 

|.this election was conducted from its commence- 
ment to its conclusion, the majority of the com- 
mittee determined to set it aside for the reasons 

| expressed in the resolution reported, and refer the 
whole matter to the people for them to decide. 

Having thus briefly examined the testimony and 
its application, I desire to draw the attention of 
the House for a moment to the objection of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. pang on | al 
ferred against the legality of the process issued by 
the commissioner (Judge Jayne) to obtain the 
appearance of persons to testify in this case. 
One hundred and eighty persons who voted at 
Danville, were summoned by contestant, and who 

| refused to appear. The honorable gentleman re- 
marks that they were indignant at the charges 
made against them by the contestant, and being 
so, they treated it with the contempt it deserved. 
He asserts that the process was in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, when it should 
| have been in that of the United States. 

Even in this view do the honest people of Dan- 
ville recoil from the process of their own noble 
Commonwealth, and especially, too, when by an- 
swering it, they could have wiped out the reproach 
| of which they, in the language of the honorable 

gentleman, so bitterly complain? They refuse to 
|| appear and be sworn, when they might vindicate 
|| that election board from the charge of irregularity 


ested Election—Mr. Hamilton. 


come all that is given by this calculation to the | 
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and fraud, and simply because tt is their own State 
which requires it, i not the United States! 

But I deny it all. The process was in conform- 
ity to law. Those summoned bid defiance to a 
legal process of the commissioner, authorized by a 
law of the United States to issue it. 

The law passed February 19, 1851, authorized 
the judge of a court of record of any State having 
before him such a case, ‘* to issue his writ of sub- 
pena’’ for persons to testify. Here is the law: 


“Sec.3. That when any such contestant or returned 
member shall be desirious of obtaining testimony respect 
ing such election, it shall be lawtul for him to make appli 
cation to any judge of any court of the United States, or 
to any chancellor, judge or justice of a. wrd of 
any State, or to any mayor, recorder, or inter dant of any 
town or city, which said officershall reside within the Con 
gressional district in which such contested 
held, who shall thereupon issue his 


urt of ree 


election was 
writof subpena, directed 
to all such witnesses as shall be named to him, requiring 
the attendance of such witnesses before him at some time 
and place, named in the subpena, in order to be then and 
there examined respecting the said contested election, in 
the manner hereinatter provided.’”’ 

The judge, who is a judge of a court of record 
in this Congressional district, did this. I will 
read the process: ‘‘ United States, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania’’—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gen- 
tleman from Maryland inform the House whether 
the printed copy 1s an exact one? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Give me your copy; I 
will read it, and the House may judge for itself. 

Mr. Davis passed the copy,and Mr. Hamitron 
read it. 

Unitrep States, ss. Commonwealthof Pennsylvania to 
James Tuily, c.: 

We command you, and each of you, that, setting aside all 
manner of business and excuses, you be and appear, in your 
proper persons, before me, at the house of John Dean, jr., 
at Danville,in the county of Montour, on the 23d day of 
April, 1851, at 9 o’clock, a. m., of said day, to testify all 
and singular those things which you shall know, or of which 
you may be inquired, touching and concerning the election 
for member of Congress, held in the eleventh Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, on the 8th day of October last; 
the validity of which said election is contested by Hendrick 
B. Wright against Henry M. Fuller, who holds the certifi 
cate of return. Your attendance to appear and testify is 
enjoined by a law of the United States, entitled “* An act to 
prescribe the mode of obtaining evidence in cases of con- 
tested elections,” approved the 19th February, L851. 

Hereof fail not, under the several penalties imposed by 
the said law on witnesses whvu may refuse to obey this pro 
cess and testify. 

Witness my hand, this 10th day of April, 1851. 

WM.S8. JAYNE, 
Judge of a court of record, within the Dleventh 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

The United States is there, and so is the State 
of Pennsylvania. The latter may be considered 
the venue for aught we care. It would make 
no difference if neither were there. It is the writ 
of subpena of that judge or commissioner, and in 
the language of the law, it is his writ of subpena. 

Assume that it is deficient in form, does not the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Davis] know, that by the law of Congress of 
1789, that no summons, process, &c., from the 
initiation of the writ down to the judgment, shall be 
evaded, arrested, or quashed, because of the want 
of form? It is decided and adjudicated in 16 
Peters, to mean everything connected with the 
case, from the iniation of the writ down to the 
judgment, the summons and process of every 
kind, in all the proceedings. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would ask the member from 
Maryland [Mr. Hamitton] whether he supposes 
that decision applies to any process except such 
as is amendable? 


Mr. HAMILTON. I will read the decision 
which I have here. I presume it may be amend- 
able. 


Mr. H. read the decision.] 
t is not, however, arrested. And whether this 
law applies or not is immaterial. 

Substantially, indeed legally, | say, the sum- 
mons was according to the law. Yet, these one 
hundred and eighty witnesses refused to appear. 
Why did they not appear? The lawyer of the 
sitting member gave to them his opinion, that it 
was against law. 

It may have been because of this, and it may 
have been some other cause of weight with them. 
W hen the contestant demanded an attachment, a 
threat of prosecution was made, if it issued, and it 
did not issue. And it may be asked, why did it 
not? 

The judge determined, upon reflection, that the 

















































































































7 
law did not authorize an attachment, it being a | 
lnw of the United States, and the commissioner || 
having no common law jurisdiction, and it further- || 
more providing a penalty for refusing to answer the 1 
summons to be imposed by any court of the || 

| 


United States. And thus 1 think that the spe- 
cial pleading against this summons is not well || 
founded, and that those who disobeyed that sum- || 
mons are not to be held guiltless; for a large || 
number of those summoned were charged with | 
illegal voting, and their not appearing does not, | 
certainly, relieve them from the imputation. Sev- 
eral obeyed the summons, and swearing before 
the commissioner that they were but a few years 
in the country, and that they were not naturalized, | 
Mr. Kitchen, the judge of the election who re- 
ceived their votes, had them forthwith arrested. 

Then, I think, we have shown, what our duty 
demanded, that there was gross irregularity and 
illegality in the official conduct of the board, and 
that with this, the reception of vetes against law, 
more than the majority of the sitting member, as 
fully to sustain the report of the majority of the 
committee. The report is made in view of these 
facts, and it is the desire that the properly-ex- 
pressed will of the people be had. Therefore, let 
it be returned to them, and let the election be held 
in obedience to the laws of that Commonwealth. 


Mr. TOOMBS addressed the House an hour, 
in favor of the right of the sitting member to the 
seat, Maintaining that it was not shown that the 
election was irregular or illegal. [The MS. of 
Mr. T.’s speech has not been returned. } 





Monpay, June 28, 1852. 

Mr. ROSS said: I regret very much to see an 
opposition manifested day after day to the consid- 
eration of this election case. I should have sup- 
posed, sir, under the circumstances, after the lapse 
of seven months since the question has been be- 
fore either the House or a committee of the House, 
that there would have been no further opposition 
in any quarter to the consideration of the case at 
this time. But in this supposition I have been 
mistaken: for, as [ rise to speak, motions to post- 
pone are made, and made, too, by gentlemen who 
oceupy seats on the other side of the House. It 
is to me, also, a subject of great regret that I am 
under the necessity of occupying the time of the 
House by any remarks whatever. I would, for 
many reasons, but chiefly in consideration of my 
health, have gladly avoided commenting upon the 
testimony In the case, or presenting any views In 
regard to it; but having understood that there was 
among some of the members not only a miscon- 
ception of the facts, but a misconstruction of the | 
law of Pennsylvania applicable to the case, I have | 
felt itto be my duty, as a Representative of that 
State, and as a member of that party which recog- 
nizes the will of the people, when fairly expressed, 
to be the supreme law of the land, to present such 
views as I entertain in regard to the right of the 
sitting member to his seat. 

It is true, that as a Pennsylvanian, I feel a deep 
interest in seeing her election laws vindicated, and 
the rights of her electors fully maintained by this 
Congress; but I feel an equally deep interest in the 
result of this case as a citizen of the Union, whose 
institutions depend for their permanence in giving 
full force and effect to the voice of the people of 
the several States, when fairly expressed accord- 
ing to their own laws and usages. I need scarcely 
say, that any blow struck at the purity of our 
elections, whether in Pennsylvania or in any 
other State, is a blow struck at the institutions of 
our country, which will be felt sooner or later by 
every member of the Confederacy, if those whose 
duty it is to vindicate the wrong, neglect of omit 
to discharge that duty. 

To the people of Pennsylvania this case has 
become one of great importance; for the right of 
the sitting member to his seat is defended on the 
ground that her election law, fixing the qualifica- 
tion of the voter, is to be treated as a nullity. No 
State, sir, has been more sedulously careful to 
provide such enactments as would guard against 
all wrong and all fraudulent devices; but if the 
doctrine contended for by the friends of the sit- 
ting member be correct, then has all her caution 
been in vain, and then indeed will the door be 
thrown wide open to the perpetration of frauds. 


“ Pennsylvania Contested Election—J 
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I will, however, comment more particularly on || 


this point in its proper place. 

In the present case, we discover fraud in almost 
every part of the proceedings. There was fraud 
in the very organization of the electidn board, as 
well as fraud in the reception of votes. And yet, 


| in the face of these facts, honorable gentlemen de- 


clare that there has been no fraud—no illegal 
voting—and that the sitting member is entitled to 
his seat. Sir, | undertake to establish, not merely 
that the sitting member [Mr. Fciier] is not en- 
| titled to his seat, but I go further, and will endeavor 


, to maintain that the contestant{Mr. Wright] is | 


entitied to that seat by a majority of votes; and in 
doing so, I will concede every position contended 


for by the other side, that is not directly in con- | 


flict with the known and well-settled provisions of 
the law of my State, in regard to election cases. 
At any rate, I shall make out this part of my case 
to my own satisfaction, if I do not to the satisfac- 
tion of other members of this House. 

I have said, sir, that there was fraud in the or- 
ranization of this election. Now, let us look at 
the testimony. 
was elected a judge, (Mr. Kitchen,) and whose 
character has been vouched for by so many gen- 
tleman upon the other side, was on a former elec- 
tion guilty of the grossest frauds that an officer 
could be charged with. Upon this point we have 
not to resort to hearsay-testimony. We have 
direct and positive evidence of the fact, that in an 
election of great importance to his county, involv- 
ing the question of the removal of the seat of jus- 
tice, ander a legislative enactment, that he perpe- 
trated the most barefaced and unblushing frauds. 
And that, sir, is proved by his own admission, 

Mr. FULLER, of Pennsylvania, (interrupt- 
ing.) I desire to interrupt the gentleman, as he 
makes a misstatement of facts in this respect; but 
unintentional, of course. Judge Kitchen doesnot 
swear, and there is no evidence that, either in this 
or in a former election, he committed a fraud; nor 
is there any admission upon his part that he com- 
mitted a fraud. 

Mr. ROSS. That, sir, is a denial of my argu- 
ment. I will—— 

Mr. FULLER, (interrupting.) I understood 
the gentleman to state what he did as a positive 
fact. 

Mr. ROSS. I do allege, a 
which the evidence in this case establishes, that 
this pure-minded Judge Kitchen, at a former elec- 
tion, declared that votes had been received in vio- 
lation of the law, and in violation of every princi- 
ple of right, justice, and legislative enactment, and 
the evidence of it is to be found on page 131 of the 
report. It is the testimony of 8. B. Thompson. 
He is asked: 

“Did you have a conversation with William Kitchen, 
and did he tell vou that at the elections in this place, when 
the local question was agitated, they allowed every person 
to vote, or any conversation of that import: 

‘4. I don’tthink he stated the local question, but defined 
that particular time. He stated when the question was up 
for the removal of the county seat, that they allowed every 
one that offered their votes to vote, it mattered not if they 
were large enough, whether they were old enough or not; 
that no questions were asked them, nd I think be said it 
made no matter where they resided 

‘“ Q. Where was this conversation, and what gave rise 


to it? 


‘+4. It was in or about the court-house. I spoke to him 
that they were not so particular as [ have been used to see- 
ing them, about whose votes they received; when he 
replied, that if I had been here at the time it was voted on 
for the removal of the county seat to Bloomsburg, [ would 
have seen it far different. This was during the progress of 
an election.’ 

Now, I ask this House whether the testimony 
itself does not prove the allegation which I have 
made, viz : that votes were received with a knowl- 
edge by this man Kitchen of their illegality? 
When a question was before the people relative to 
the removal of the seat of justice in that county, 

| were not votes received without regard to age, 
without regard to the payment of taxes, and with- 
out regard to residence? No questions were 
asked, but every one who offered was permitted 
to vote. This, sir, is proved by testimony before 
the House. Such is the man who was elected 
the judge to preside over this election. [ am sorry 
to say, sir, that he is no purer than some of the 
other officers elected at the same time. There 
was an individual elected inspector by the name 
of Garrettson, at the preceding spring election. 
On the morning of the October election, after a 


It appears that the individual who | 


consultation they agreed to substitute 


| the members will turn to the evidence 
| find that Garrettson, so far from not h 


$ a positive fact, | 








consultation with Kitchen, he resi ned 


ground that he had not time to attend to ; vA the 


it. In tha: 
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what part dit 
8 business: If 
» they wil 


: aving tj 
to attend to the duties of the office of eae 
tor, 


was throughout that day actively engaged in rup 
ning around to the iron-works, s actually 
driving up foreign voters to the polls. He canna 
plead that he was ignorant of their disability :, 
vote; for after they had told him they had no hs 
to vote, he still forced them to the polls, and a 
pelled them to vote. et 
Lest the sitting member or his friends may 
assert that there is no proof to sustain this aljeo, 
tion, I will ask their attention to the testimony ,, 
be found on page 52 of the printed book, Pi», 
Kratz, being sworn, said: "7 
‘6 Question. Did you vote in this town at the } 
election for Congress? 

“* Answer. Yes; Theodore Garrettson gave me my thee 
| ets; | went to the court-house and handed them jo Mr 
Kitchen,and gave in my name. oe 
““ Q. How long have you been in the United States? 

. [have been two years in this country, 

. What country did you come from? ~ 

. I came from Prussia. 

. Did you tell Garrettson that you had no rigbt we 


the name of Mettler. Now, sir, 
this man Garrettson play in thi 


ast Octobe 


*¢.4. I told him I had no right to vote; he (Garretteon 
said I must go and vote, that all the Germans must yote.» 


Such, sir, was the conduct of Garrettson, |) 
stead of discharging the duties of inspector, he 
was rendering efficient aid to his friend Kitchen 
It was for this reason that he refused to act as 
inspector, well knowing that with no oath 1 
render him criminally liable, he could violate the 
laws with impunity. 

These two men, Kitchen and Garrettson, why 
were the officers of that election—one the actual 
officer and the other the individual who had beey 
elected to the office—are proved to have been en- 
gaged in violating the laws of Pennsylvania. Gar. 
rettson hunts up and leads to the polls illegal voters, 
and Kitchen receives their votes with a ful! know- 
ledge that they were illegal. 

But this is not all in regard to the organization 
of this board. We find, in addition, that a man 
by the name of Conklin, who was not a qualified 
elector either of that district or of the State, was 
selected by one of the inspectors as theclerk. He 
was a citizen of New Jersey; and if there were 
nothing else in this case, by the laws of Peansy!- 
vania the selection of that man as a clerk, and his 
acting as such, would have invalidated the poll of 
the Danville district. But I do not ask that the 
poll shall be set aside upon that ground, It may 
have been a mistake upon their part in selecting 
this man. They did so, however; and Conklin, 
it is expressly proved, had not paid a tax within 
the two years required by our laws. And, fur 
ther, it appears from his own evidence that ie 
could not have been in the State six months. 

Then, in addition to all this, we have other 
persons acting on that day in the board; because 
it does appear from the evidence that, not satisiel 
with the number of officers the laws of Pennsy: 
vania gave them, viz: one judge, two inspectors, 
and two clerks—they had three other individuas 
assisting in the distributing of the tickets, anc th 
keeping of the tally lists; thus violating the express 
law of that State, which declares that it shall 
the duty of the inspectors of elections to depos! 
the tickets of the voters in the ballot-boxes, a 
also to take them from the boxes and read alow’ 
the names of the candidates voted for. No other 
persons, whether officers of the election or 1% 
have any right, under the law, to touch the tickets. 
But here we find that Hartman, Strawbridge, an¢ 
Gearhart, not one of whom was an inspector o 
any other officer of the board, nor even sworn, ® 
the law requires, to perform the duties of election 
officers, were all there and engaged in distributing 
tickets and in keeping the tally lists. Of the 
three supernumeraries, Dr. Strawbridge deserves 
particular notice, for the part which he played B 
this fraudulent drama was by no means a sudoer 
dinate one. 

‘There was in that district a Jewish rabbi name 
Steinhammer, an honest, conscientious man. ' 
was solicited to vote. In reply, he told them 
, had no right to vote; that he was not 4 qualifies 
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refused to go to the polls. 
pridge—the self-constituted officer of the election— 
eth others, iF thé , 
w uched him up, or got him up somehow, as though 
Any were going bo get him on the box by force." — 

at this was not the only occasion on which 
n, Strawbridge acted a conspicuous part on that 
bee A boy from the poor-house, eighteen or 
exeen years old, was picked up, oe the in- 
juence of this man Strawbridge was induced to 
, | will turn to the testimony of this witness. 
be found in the evidence of Reuben 


dectOrs and 


rote. | 
[t 1s 00 
Schock : 
« Question. Did you know a boy by the name of Alex- 
ajer Cathers, Who was taken out of the poor house some 
ee since, and lived last fall, at the time of the election, 
“ Charles Matchen? 
"« Answer. I knew such a boy, but did not know where 


» d. . 
0. Did that boy tell you he voted at the last fall elec- 


. Obiected to.) 

«4. He told me and Jonathan Persol that he did vote, 
ok. Persol asked him if he had aright to vote. He 
said ‘yo.’ One of us asked him then how it came that he 
voted. He said they came and wanted him to vote, and 
save him a ticket, and he went over and handed itin. We 
ssked then if they took bis vote, and he said they did. 

“«Q. Did he say how old he was? 

«4, One of us asked him how old he was. He said he 
was between nineteen and twenty—did not know exactly 
the months, but was between that time. Said old Matchen 
knew his age exactly. 4 
Who did the boy say he voted for? 

«4, He said Dr. Strawbridge gave him the ticket; he 
did not know who it was for—did not open it—but it must 
have been for Mr. Fuller.’’ 


trhi 





Now, Mr. Speaker, we have here the fact, that 
this man Strawbridge, acting as a clerk at that 
ection, in violation of the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and that, too, without an oath of any kind having 
been administered to him, carried to the polls, if 
the witness speaks truly, under circumstances of 
great outrage as well as of public indecency, two 
illegal voters, both of whom he must have known 
were not entitled to vote. When such men have 
the ballot-box in their keeping, there will be no 
safety in ourelections. Comment on such conduct 
will not make the outrage more glaring, nor will it 
exhibit in a stronger light the danger to which 
the ballot-boxes may have been exposed by the 
presence of such a man, than do the simple state- 
ment of the facts themselves. But let us look a 
little further into the evidence, and see what Mett- 
ler, who was appointed the inspector, thought of 
the conduct of the board, and particularly let us 
see how he was treated by this upright judge 
Kitchen. Was he permitted to discharge the 
luties of inspector? Ro. sir, he was not. 


But he | 


was driven from the window and assigned to | 
another post. Iam free to say that I know it is 


the practice in various parts of Pennsylvania for 
the judge, as well as the two inspectors, to receive 
tickets; and I never would set aside an election 
upon thatground, when there was no fraud prac- 
ticed, and nothing done affecting the integrity of 
the legal votes cast. The judge, however, has no 
right to receive the tickets. Theact of Assembly 
not only directs that the inspectors shall receive 
the tickets, but points out where they shall be 
stationed for that purpose; and it authorizes the 
judge to determine upon the qualification of the 
voter only when the inspectors disagree. He has 
ho control over the vote either to reject or to receive 


it, except in the contingency I have mentioned. | 


The distributing, as well as the receiving of the 
tickets, is made the duty of the inspectors alone. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any Penn- 
sy'vania lawyer as to the respective duties of these 
‘wo classes of officers. 
puted questions between the inspectors, and the 
others are to inspect the voters, as well as the 
Votes when the polis are closed. But I repeat 
what I have before said, that the mere fact of the 
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Dr. Straw- | 


covered that they were disposed to commit frauds, | 


| and he turns to the board and says: “{ must be | 


language of the witness, then | 


sworn back, or you must hold this election hon- 
estly.”” Now, this is their own witness. This is | 
the man whose character has been vouched for by 
fifteen or twenty witnesses, produced by the 
sitting member. Self-evident indeed must have 
been the fraud, for the eyes of Mettler to see it; 
and still more shameless must it have been for 
his conscience to become startled at its perpe- 
tration! Sir, it seems to me, that this testimony 
alone is sufficient to establish the fraudulent intent 
of Kitchen, the judge, in usurping and performing 
the duties of inspector throughout that day, and 
in assigning Mettler to the discharge of other 
duties. But we are not without ample evidence 
to establish this point beyond all doubt. Henry 
Vanderlin, being called as a witness and sworn, 
was interrogated as follows: 

Question. What conversation had you with Thomas 
Mettler, about destroying the tickets that were polled in 
October last, at Danville borough, for Hendrick B. Wright? 
State fully all such conversation, and the time when it 
occurred. 

‘© Answer. Thomas Mettler said to me,‘ Well, you are 
coming out right.’ He said ithad not been done right, and 
he would like to see it come out right. And he said they 
found the Colonel was getting too many votes, and they 
commenced destroying them, and he said that would not 
do, he would not stand it; and they told him to slip one 
side; he said they destroyed some, but how many he could 
not say: nothing further was said.’’ 


To the same point is the evidence of another 
witness, Reuben Schock, who says: 

“T heard him say he was an officer of the election, 
and that he was taking tickets in at the window; that he 
had taken in three or halfa dozen men’s that voted, and 
then they put him away, and would not Jet him take in any 
more; then some one put the question to him, how they 
come to put him away; ‘ Well,’ says he, * because they 
wanted everbody to vote that came up to the window, and 
by God [ would not let them!’ some one said something, 
I cannot remember exactly what, and Mettler said they 
wanted Fuller elected so damned bad, that they let every 
body vote that came up to the window ; [have heard him 
say this over several times, but it was always the same 
thing.” 


Both these witnesses are, to a certain extent, 
corroborated by the evidence of Thomas Lloyd, 
to be found on page 11. Thus it appears that 
Mettler made these declarations, not merely on one 
occasion, and to one person, but on several occa- 
sions, and to various individuals. Stronger evi- 
dence than this could not be adduced in any case. 
If true, it establishes the fact, that at the opening 
of the election, a base fraud on the rights of the 


| people was designed; and that Mettler was slipped 
| on one side, to enable Kitchen more effectually to 


One is to determined is- | 


judge acting as inspector would not of itself be | 


any evidence of fraud. When, however, we 
ave the admissions of Mettler, made under oath, 
that he told the board, ‘that if they were going 
on that way, he would like to be sworn back;” 
and further, that he told them ‘* they must hold the 
tlection honestl »” together with the other evi- 


denee, to which I will hereafter advert, the ques- 


ton assumes a very different aspect. This man | 


Was an inspector of their own selection. It was, 


20 doubt, supposed that he could be trusted b 
» Bu y 
them. During the progress of the election he dis- 


! 


carry out that fraud. It is idle for the sitting 
member to attempt to evade the force of this evi 
dence by denouncing these repeated declarations 
of Mettler as jokes. The conversation with Van- 
derlin was in the presence of two other persons ; 
and it was, moreover, during the time that the 
commissioner was sitting at Danville, engaged in 
the examination of witnesses in this very case. 
No sane man would, under such circumstances, 
have made such a joke on sucha subject. Besides, 
the witness expressly denies that there was any 
joke about it; for, he says, ** he appeared to be in 
good earnest.*” Was Mettler jesting, too, when 
he talked to Reuben Schock, and to Thomas Lloyd, 
and when, under oath, he admitted that he had 
told the officers of the election, ‘‘ that if they were 
going on that way he would like to be sworn 
back, and that they must hold the election hon- 
estly ?”? No rational man, it seems to me, can 
believe in such an absurdity; and still less can he 
doubt the fraudulent intent of at least a part of the 
officers of that election. 

But there are still other circumstances tending 
strongly to establish the fraud. The laws of 
Pennsylvania direct, that when a person votes 
upon age, the inspectors shall make an entry of 
the word “ age ”’ in the margin of thealphabetical 
list opposite to the voter’s name. When he votes 
upon payment of tax, the word *‘tar’’ shall be 
so marked; and if the elector shall have been 
sworn or affirmed, or produced a certificate of 
naturalization, the inspector shall also note the 
same in the margin of such list, and where proof 
of residence is made, heshall also note the name of 
the person making such proof. Now, sir, was 
one of these provisions complied with? Was 
there a single entry made by that board on that 
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sir; not one. I agree that these provisions of the 
law are merely directory, and that no court In 
Pennsylvania would set aside an election simply 
because its officers had fuiled to execute their duty 
in that respect, in the absence of all evidence of 
fraud or other impropyiety in the conduct of such 
election. But when such a case of fraud has been 
made out, as is proved to exist here, then the 
omission to make these entries becomes material. 

Mr. MEADE, I will ask the gentleman a 
question, with his leave. I have not been able to 
read the whole of the documentary proof. I wish 
to know if Thomas Mettler himself has not given 
a deposition in this case, that the election was 
conducted fairly and properly ? 

Mr. ROSS. Thomas Mettler swears to that, 
and he also swears that he told them that if they 
did not conduct the election honestly, he must be 
sworn back. : 

Mr. FULLER. 
swear so. 

Mr. ROSS. If you will examine the evidence, 
you will find itso. Heswore both ways. I was 
ubout commenting upon the fact that there was an 
omission to make any entry. The gentleman [Mr. 
FuLLER] says, that in Pennsylvania itis not usual 
to make such entries at any of our election dis 
tricts. I say to him, that upon that subject he is 
entirely mistaken. I speak, it is true, with refer 
ence to my own district; and I know, that when 
ever an individual votes there upon age, or taxes, 
oron naturalization papers, an entry is always 
made in accordance with the directions of the law 
I suspect there is not a district in the State in 
which it is not done. And | know, from the 
proceedings in the Wilkesbarre district, returned 
with the evidence, that every provision required by 
the act of Assembly was complied with, and that 
all these entries were made. Now, why was every 
entry required by law wholly omitted? To me 
the reason appears plain. I[t was to leave no mark 
or trace on the record of their proceedings, by 
which the fraud in receiving illegal votes could be 
readily detected. It may have been unintentional 
but the facts in the case lead me to a different con 
clusion. 

Such being the manner in which this election 
was organized and conducted, the result is not sur 
prising. We find that there were 751 votes polled 
at this election, which were 268 more than had 
been polled in the preceding year, and 176 more 
than were polled in the subsequent year, when we 
had a Governor, judges of the supreme and other 
courts, and the various county officers to elect 
The difference in the vote of the two 
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ons 





Thomas Mettler did 


not 


last years is 
remarkable, and cannot be very easily explained 

sut | pass this by, and come to matters of greater 
moment. 

We further find, on examination, t! 
individuals, not one of whom had natural- 
ized, cast their votes on that day at that election 
district. Thisfactis indisputable. Some of these 
men had not even filed their declarations at 
time they voted, and every one of them made ap 
lication to be naturalized after this election had 
yeen held. Each one, therefore, of these forty-one 
voters, were wholly illegal; but not as the gentle 
man from Georgia [Mr. Toomss]} supposes, be- 
cause the officers of the election did not requir¢ 
them to produce their certificates of naturaliza 
tion, but because they are proved not to have been 
legal voters. One of these men had been in the 
country but six weeks, as is proved by his bro 
ther; and the first time he goes to the polls he 
casts his vote for a member of Congress, neither 
knowing nor caring what he did. Another man, 
who had been in the United States only one year 
and a half, declared that he did not know what 
voting meant. But let me turn to his testimony, 
and show what he himself says about it. It is as 


ittorty-one 
been 


the 


, follows: 


*€ At five o’clock we all quit work, and went down to 
the office; our tickets were given to us; we went to the 
court- house, and gave them in at the window. It was the 
company office at the rolling mill.” 


And when asked for whom he voted, or for 


| what officers, he answered: ‘*‘ No, I don’t know 


3 


atall. I voted the tickets that were given to me. 
And in answer to another question, he replied: 
** J don’t know what voting means.’ He also ad- 


mitted that he had been in the United States but 


day, in obedience to the act of Assembly. No, || one year anda half. What a mockery of repre- 
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sentation is this! and what a misconception of 
the theory of our Government, to designate an 
election by such votes, as the expression of the 
will of the people! On the contrary, sir, it isa 
suppression of the people’s will; for it tramples 
on the rights of all who are entitled, under our 
Constitution and laws, to exercise the elective 
franchise. One illegal vote nullifies a legal one, 
and thus, to all intent and purposes, operates as 
a disfranchisement of the legal voter. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these forty-one foreigners 
were not all the aliens-‘who voted at the Danville 
poll on thatday. We have to add to the list the 
names of Parker, Woodruff, Black, Watters, and 
Powell, who have been omitted by the committee 
in their report, through inadvertence, I presume. 
How many more voted [ am not able to say, as 
there is no pomune testimony in regard to any 
others. Sidler, one of the witnesses, says that 
he saw men voting there who, he was satisfied, 
had not been in this country very long; that they 
had no certificates of naturalization, and did not 
show any; and he further states, that as near as 
he can judge, the whole number of persons of for- 
eign birth whp voted at that election was two hun- 
dred. I have no doubt that many of these two 
hundred were naturalized citizens. But by our 
statute, the only evidence of naturalization is the 
certificate thereof, under the seal of the court 
where such naturalization took place, excepting 
when such alien shall have resided in the election 
precinct for ten years preceding his application to 
vote; in such case, the oath of the voter shall be 
prima facie evidence of naturalization. No law is 
better understeod in Pennsylvania generally than 
this; and, perhaps, we have no district in my 
State in which its application is more frequent 
than the Danville district, in consequence of the 
large foreign population engaged in the various 
iron establishments. But, sir, in the very face of 
this law, Mr. Kitchen, the judge, is unable to 
specify more than two instances in which the cer- 
tificates of naturalization were exhibited, although 
it is said that two hundred foreigners are believed 
to have voted there. Mr. Kitchen himself admits 
that he knew that many of these persons were 
foreigners, and therefore he cannot plead igno- 
rance in excuse of his conduct; and, besides, we 
have the declarations of Mettler, the inspector, 
and who was also the inspector at the special 
election, ‘* that now he was at the window himself, 
‘and that he was determined he would not let any per- 
* son vote unless they had a right to vote, or something 
* to that effect; as he said there had been men voting at 
* the fall election who had no right to vote.’? With 
all these facts before the House, can there be a 
doubt as to the fraud which was perpetrated at 
this election? 

I know, sir, it is said on the other side that there 
is no evidence of the identity of these alien voters. 
But we have abundant evidenceof it. In the first 
place, we have the -certificates of naturalization 
and of the declarations of intention filed after the 
election; and, so far as regards the question of 
identity itself, we have the admission of the voters 
themselves. We have the evidence of George 
Saunders, that Lewis Coleman, one of these for- 
eigners, told him that he had voted at that election, 
and that he had been in the country but one or 
two years. We have the evidence of Reuben 
Schock, that the Jewish rabbi, Steinhammer, de- 
clared, when he was taken to the polls, that he 
had no right to vote. We have the evidence of 
Peter Kratz, who, on his own oath, admits that 
he had voted, and that he had been in the United 
States but two years. We have the evidence of 
Jacob Dietrich, that his brother David had been 
in the United States but one year. We have the 
evidence of Perry Dean, that James Parker, an 
Englishman, who bad been in the United States 
but one year, and John Woodruff, an Irishman, 
who had been in the country but two or three 
years, both admitted they had voted. We have 
the evidence of Samuel Antrim, that Frederick 
Bower, an unnaturalized citizen, told him he had 
voted. We have the evidence of Henry Vander- 
lin, that Thomas Watters told him he had voted, 
and that he had been in the country but six weeks. 
And we have the evidence of A. G. Harrington, 
that Adam Heissler, an alien, a German, told him 
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Ss 
however, undertake to enumerate the names of all || the twentieth day of August, at the 


these men. Enough have been named to show 
that the identity of these voters is clearly estab- 
lished. In addition to all this, we have the evi- 


dence of Kitchen, the judge, who, when interro- | 


gated on his examination before the commissioner 
whether he knew many of these foreigners, ad- 


| mitted that he did, all but one; and when asked 


whether their certificates of naturalization had 
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| election,) to have his name entered on 


been produced, answers that he does not recollect | 


whether they were or not. 


these men had voted. If they had not, he surely 


This, although nota | 
positive, is certainly an implied admission that | 


would have said so, instead of saying that he did || 
not recollect whether their naturalization papers | 


had been produced or not. 


Now, I beg to ask the House, whether our elec- | 


tions are to be determined by such votes? 
the qualified voters of Pennsylvania to stand 
silently by and see the employees of our iron and 


other large manufacturing establishments sending | 


their foreign operatives to the polls in droves, and 


thereby defeating the voice of the people, without | 
any redress from the only tribunal to | 


obtaining, 
which they can appeal? Are the principles of our 
Constitution to be influenced, and perhaps entirely 
controlled, by a population which is daily being 
thrown in immense numbers upon our shores, 


strangers to our country and our people, and igno- | 


rant of our laws, our institutions, and of every 


Are 
the friends of the different candidates are Vi 


| for ninety-five names were added to the 


| It will not, I presume, be denied that each 


principle of representative government? When || 


an American Congress confirms an election, car- 
ried by the votes of men who admit that they did 


' not know what voting meant, and that they had 


no knowledge of what they were doing, the Union | 


will indeed be in imminent danger. 


Sir, | entertain no opposition to foreigners. I 


approve of the existing naturalization laws. The 
experience of fifty years and upwards has estab- 
lished the wisdom of that policy on which they are 
based. The history of my life will show, that in 


advocating those laws, as they now exist, I never | 
have concurred in any of the movements which | 


have been made to change or affect the rights of 
our foreign population. No, sir, | welcome them 
all—the downtrodden and the oppressed of every 
land—to the shores of this country. We havea 
territory broad enough to hold them all, and rich 
enough to support them all in habits of industry 
and frugality; and we have a Constitution strong 


enough to protect them all, and liberal enough to | 


bless them all with the bounties which a free Gov- 
ernment bestows on all her citizens. But I am 


unwilling to confer upon them the elective fran- | 
chise until they have resided here the five years | 


prescribed by the laws, for acquiring some knowl- 
edge of our institutions. 


| President, the power is exclusively vested in the 
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places, one of which is to be the place of how’ 
the election. Copies of these lists are to b 7 
by the assessors, subject to the inspection of 
white freeman, without charge; and : 
claiming a right to vote within the dij 
titled, at any time, not less than ten 
the second Tuesday of October, 


lie 
ng 
ept 
an 

any perso, 
Strict, is ep. 
days before 
(the day of our 
such list, 
tes are to 
quired to 
d the Other 


When the list is thus corrected, duplica 
be made, one of which the assessor is r 
deliver to the county commissioners, an 
to one of the inspectors of the election, before 1 
polls are opened. By these provisions, a fyi) a 
ample opportunity is given to every voter ts hee 
his name entered. He has more than six wee , 
to make an examination of the lists; and event 
the voter neglects to do so, the party presses a 
gr nt 
enough to doit forhim. It is manifest that _ 
Danville district, there was no laches of this kind 
7 list af 
the transcript had been placed in the help of an 
assessors. 

Such being what is understood by the « jy of 
volers,’’ let us now inquire whether the 1]7 per- 
sons, whose names are not on that list, were qua). 
ified voters; for if re were not, then their votes 
were illegal and should not have been received 
as State 
has the power of prescribing the qualification of 
her voters. So far as regards the election of 


States; and as to the election of members of (op. 
gress, the only restriction which the Constitution 


| of the United States imposes is, that ‘ the electors 


‘in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
‘ for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
‘State Legislature.”’ In the exercise of this re. 
served power, Pennsylvania has fixed the qualif- 
cations of her voters, and has declared that, in q 
certain contingency, a particular class of her cit- 
izens shall not be admitted to vote. Let me call 
the attention of the House to her statutes on this 
subject. The fifth and sixth sections of her elec- 
tion laws declare that— 

‘* No person shall be admitted to vote whose name is pot 


contained in the list of taxable inhabitants furnished by the 
commissioners, as aforesaid, unless, first: He produce a 


| receipt for the payment, within two years, of a State or 


3ut my time will not allow me to dwell longer || 


on this branch of the case, as there remains an- 
other for our consideration, equally important. 
Besides the forty-six unnaturalized votes, there 
were one hundred and seventeen votes received 
by the officers of that election, in direct viola- 
tion of an express and positive statutory prohibi- 
tion. This aan of voters embraces eighty-three 
persons whose names were not on the list of tax- 
able inhabitants furnished by the commissioners, 


and who did not make the proof required by the law | 


to entitle them to vote. It also includes thirty-two 
who were between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two, and who voted without exhibiting the 


| proof which the statute requires; and it further 


includes two persons who were non-residents, and 


| therefore disqualified. 


In order that the members of this House may | 


understand what is meant by the * list of tarable 
inhabitants,’’ or, as itis more frequently termed, 
the list of voters, I will endeavor to give a brief 
explanation of it. In consequence of certain frands 
alleged to have been committed in Philadalphia, 
some years ago, the Legislature, with the view of 
preventing such frauds, directed that the county 
commissioners should, on or before the first of Au- 


gust in each year, deliverto the assessors of the sev- || 
eral districts, a certified transcript of all the taxable | 


| county tax, assessed agreeably to the constitution, and give 
| satisfactory evidence either on his own oath or affirmation, 


or the oath or affirmation of another, that he has paid such 
a tax, or on failure to produce a receipt, shall make oath to 
the payment thereof; or second: Ifhe claim a right to vote 
by being an elector between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two years, he shall depose on oath or affirmation, 
that he has resided in the State at least one year next before 
his application, and make such proof of residence in the 
district as is required by this act, and that he does verily 
believe, from the accounts given him, that he is of the age 
aforesaid, and give such other evidence as is required by 
this act, whereupon the name of the person so admitted to 
vote shall be inserted in the alphabetical list by the inspect- 
ors, and a note made opposite thereto by writing the word 
‘tax,’ if he shall be admitted to vote by reason of having 


| paid a tax, or the word ‘age,’ if he shall be admitted 


| vote on account of his age, and in either case the reason! 


| such vote shall be called out to the clerks, who shall make 


the like notes in the list of the voters kept by them. 
“Sec. 6. In all cases where the name of the person 

claiming to vote is not found on the list furnished by the 

commissioners and assessor, or his right to vote, whether 


| found thereon or not,is objected to by any qualified citizen, 


it shall be the duty of the inspectors io examine such person 
on oath as to his qualifications, and if he claims to have re- 
sided within the State for one year or more, his oath shall 
be sufficient proof thereof, but he shall make proof by a 
least one competent witness, who shall be a qualified elect- 
or, that he bas resided within the district for more than ten 
days next immediately preceding said election, and shall 
also himself swear that his bona fide residence, in pursi- 
ance of his lawful calling, is within the district, and that he 
did not remove into said district for the purpose of voting 
therein.”’ 


The eighth section prohibits the inspector from 


_ receiving the votes of any persons who are Nol- 


residents of the district for which such inspector 


| has been elected. 


' 


persons returned at the previous assessment, ar- | 


ranged in alphabetical order. 


The assessors are | 
also directed, on the receipt of the transcripts, to || 


make out copies of alphabetical lists of the names || 


and surnames of all the white freemen residing | 


that he had voted, and thought he had a right to |! within their respective districts; and they are fur- 
do so, because ‘he had been to Mexico.”” I cannot, || ther directed to post up the said copies on or before 


| 


It will thus be seen that those statutes require 
a person, whose name is not on the list, and who 
claims the right to vote by reason of being betweet 
the age of twenty-one and twenty-two years, 
establish three things: First, he must sweer that 
he has resided in the State at least one year i 
mediately preceding his application; second, he 
must make oath himself, aan also furnish proot 
by one qualified elector of the district, that he has 
resided therein for more than ten days next pre 
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election; and third, he must make oath 
ily believes he is of the age represented. 





red IDE the 


that he veri 


= declares he shall not be admitted to vote. | 


satute 
mall sir, from the evidence before us, there were 
ely 


Pennsylva 


: : a | 
he complies with these three conditions the || duced. 


sy-two persons between the age of twenty-one || 
tnirty~ . 


od twenty-two y 
sout having complied with any one of these 
esas and who were, therefore, no more en- 
to vote than if they had been minors, non- 
sidents, or persons laboring under any other 
‘ability. The great value of our statutes in re- 
«wiring proof from the voters on age, will be seen 
every one, when I hereafter refer to the testi- 
ony showing that minors did vote at that elec- 








ton. 
Beside these age voters, we have another class, 


numbering eighty-three, who were not assessed, | 
and not on the voters’ list. These persons were 
,jso required by the statute to comply with three 
sonditions before they could be admitted to vote— | 
frst, to make proof of the payment of a State or 
sounty taX, assessed according to law; second, to 
wake oath of their residence in the State for one 
year or more; and third, to make proof by their 
“wn oath, and that of a qualified elector, of their 
song fide residence within the district in pursuance 
»f their lawful calling for more than ten days pre- 
ceding the election. But not one of these require- 
ments of the statute was complied with. 
 Inaddition to the eighty-three there were two 
ther persons, who were non-residents, or had not 
paid a State or county tax within two years pre- 
ceding the election; thus making one hundred and 
seventeen illegal voters, exclusive of the forty-six 
foreign voters. | 
But, sir, it is contended here, that these persons 
were not illegal voters. On what ground, how- 
ever, | have been unable to comprehend; for surely 
there is nota member from Pennsylvania, Whig 
or Democrat, who does not know, that under her | 
laws, these one hundred and seventeen persons | 
were all disqualified voters. It is useless to | 
refer to the reports of the” committees of this 
House, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomss] has done; for no election case has ever | 
been decided here which turned upon this point. 
|t would have been far more profitable for that gen- 
tleman to have discussed the meaning of the stat- 
uies themselves, as found in our digest. Those 
statutes are as clear and explicit as language can 
make them, and have received a judicial construc- 
tion. It isa great mistake to suppose that they 
are merely directory in their provisions. On the 
contrary, they contain an express command that 
“no person shall be admitted to vote’’ unless he com- 
plies with the conditions prescribed therein. They | 
leave nothing to the discretion of the inspectors; | 
for, if such were their construction, the object 
of the Legislature in their enactment, which was 
the prevention off fraud, would be entirely de- | 
feated. So mandatory has been the legislation 
of my State on this subject, that in the forty- | 
fourth section they have imposed a penalty upon 
any officer of an election who shall receive the | 
vote of any person not on the list, without first re- 
quiring the evidence to be made which the statutes 
require. Why, sir, if these requirements of the 
‘aw may be dispensed with, then may any of the 
other qualifications requisite for an elector be also 
treated as a nullity. I trust, sir, that the day has 
not already come when the election laws of a 
sovereign State are thus to be disregarded, and 
every regulation which she has made for the pre- | 
vention of fraud be thus trampled under foot! 
[ know that it has been urged that the legal 
presumption is, that the election officers did their 
duty, and therefore that it is but fair to presume 
that these votes were not received until the pro- | 
"sions of the statutes had been complied with. 
onceding this doctrine for the sake of the argu- 
ment, still the presumption is rebutted by the evi- 
dence of Kitchen, the judge. He admits, on his 
‘xamination, that there were not more than ten | 
prsons sworn on that day—thus leaving one 
hundred and seven voters who were wholly dis- 
Le — it is further said, that these persons 
oe qualified electors although the proof 
‘snot made. If this were so, thenit devolved on 


years who were admitted to vote || 


of proof was thrown on the sitting member. But | 


not a particle of evidence on the subject has he ad- 
And, sir, it is indeed a most remarkable 
fact, that if those one hundred and seventeen men 
had been. entitled to vote, that no evidence was 
offered to prove the fact. What testimony there 
is in the case, on this point, establishes that some 
at least of those sworn had no right to vote. On 
examining the evidence, I find that Cathers, 
Saunders, Bryan, Paugh, Sherwood, and Snyder 
were minors; that Huntington, Bryan, and Conk- 
lin had paid no taxes, and that Young, Owens, 
Alliger, and Evans were non-residents. Young 
and Owens were boatmen, belonging to another 
county, who arrived at Danville on the afternoon 
of the election, and were permitted to vote! 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. Werethere enough 
illegal votes given to change the result ? 

Mr. ROSS. Undoubtedly there were. There 
were enough illegal votes given for the sitting 
member to change the result and give the seat to 
Wricht. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, who was very imperfect- 
ly heard, was understood to inquire whether, if 
all the illegal votes taken at the Danville precinct, 
were stricken off, it would leave the contestant a 
majority in the whole district? 

Mr. ROSS. It would leave him a clear ma- 
jority. 

Mr. STANTON. Does the gentleman presume, 
that all the votes not on the register’s list, are 
prima facie illegal ? 

Mr. ROSS. All the voters who were not on 
the assessor’s list, and who did not take the neces- 
sary oaths, were not legal voters. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I understand that 
Wright proved that he had thirty-two legal votes, 
and that when the illegal votes are stricken off, 
there is a majority for Wright. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Wright proved that he 
had thirty-two legal votes. __ 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What number of the 
votes for the sitting member does Mr. Wright 
prove were illegal ? 

Mr. ROSS. He provesaltogether 163. I have 
astatement, which I will now submit to the House: 


Illegal votes of foreigners, 2.2... ccecccesoceccccecs 46 
PE PENG Ds redesdudncdatnweteshts nin bieede 83 
FOCUS na e6 Sound Gudeutusascenesiebesvetess 2 
Voters on age......... cud codbye cone bees eObeee 
Whole number of illegal votes...... oc cets cccscces 163 
ih ge Da POEL ETE RTTCPTE TTR ETOP TTT ES 59 

Illegal votes for Mr. Wright...... Coccceccedess 13 

Add for similarity of names..............+...34—106 
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Mr. TOOMBS. Were the 83 votes illegal be- 
cause they were not on the assessor’s list ? 

Mr. ROSS. No, not because they were not 
upon the assessor’s list, but because the required 
oath was not taken. 

Mr. TOOMBS. They are not proved to be 
illezal otherwise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does Mr. Wright show 
by evidence that thirty-two men voted for him at 
that precinct, and who they were? 

Mr. ROSS. There is no contest about that. 
Whatever illegal votes there were, were cast for 
his opponent; because Mr. Wright proves the 
fact by the voters themselves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. I desire to ask 
the gentleman whether he bases his statement in 
regard to these illegal votes upon this ground, that 
the sitting member did not prove them to be legal, 
and that therefore they are illegal?—or, in other 
words, that it rested with the sitting member to 
prove that they were legal voters? 

Mr. ROSS. I rest it simply upon the ground 
that the law of Pennsylvania says they are illegal, 
and cannot be received. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not understand the facts 
of the case to warrant the impression, that those 
eighty-three votes were illegal votes. They might 
be illegal votes; but they are not declared to be so. 

Mr. ROSS. Do not the laws of Pennsylvania 
make them illegal? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No; they require, as a test of 
legality, that the person so offering to vote shall 
be sworn. 

Mr. ROSS. A penalty is imposed upon any 


ii sitting member to prove it; for the contestant || officer receiving a vote of that kind. But in ad¢i- 


igh made out his case that they were disqual- | 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, the burden | 


| 


tion to what the law says, I will read what the 


courts of Pennsylvania have said. In the contested- || 
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election case of Kneass, Judge King uses this lan- 
guage: 

“ [tis from votes offered by this class of persons the great 
danger of election frauds arises. If election officers should 
receive votes from such persons without the inquiry as to 
residence required by the act, the cowsequences may be 
easily divined. Whoever could procure the greatest num- 
ber of reckless men, ready to offer votes in districts where 
they were not entitled to vote, would be certain of triumph; 
tor such men could operate, not merely at one poll, but in 
all others where such votes should be received, with the 
same facility. It is true that this might be, to some extent, 
arrested by citizens challenging such voters ; but that would 
afford too uncertain a security against an act of so mis- 
chievous and dangerous a character. The Legislature has, 
therefore, most wisely provided an efficient remedy in the 
case ; and that consists In making itthe duty of the inspect- 
ors to examine every person offering to vote, whose name 
is not found on the alphabetical list, whether he is chal 
lenged or not, as to his qualifications to vote, and to de- 
mand other testimony than his own of his actual residence 
in the district ten days before the election A rigid and 
faithful execution of this part of the election law is abso- 
lutely indispensable to a fair election. Neglect or evasion 
of this duty is one of the grossest irregularities, if nothing 
worse, that election officers could commit.’ 

Now, sir, the construction of the courts of 
Pennsylvania is, that a rigid adherence to this pro- 
vision is absolutely and indispensably necessary. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Have the courts of Pennsy!l- 
vania ever declared an election void because the 
votes were taken of men whose names were not 
upon the assessment list? 

Mr. ROSS. Iam notaware that any case has 
ever arisen, which turned on that point. 

Mr. TOOMES. Did not you, yourself, vote 
that it did not vacate the seat in the case of Rob- 
bins? 

Mr. ROSS. I voted that Robbins was entitled 
to the seat, but upon the ground that, deducting 
all the illegal votes, he was still elected. That is 
the ground on which I voted, and the ground on 
which the case turned, 

Then, sir, we have in the first place the law, 
which is mandatory. In the next place, we have 
the decision of the courts, declaring that it is in- 
dispensably necessary to a fair election that these 
statutory provisions shall be strictly adhered to. 
Is it possible that gentlemen can entertain any fur- 
ther doubt about the law? In open violation of 
its plain requirements, 117 men were permitted to 
vote without a single qualification being required 
with regard to age, residence, payment of taxes, 
or anything else, which could entitle them to vote. 
If the House should sanction this plain departure 
from the law, it will be, in effect, repealing the 
election laws of Pennsylvania, and it will be a 
precedent fraught with more evil consequences, 
than are now foreseen. 

There are many other features in this case to 
which I intended to have alluded, but I see that 
my time has nearly expired, and I must therefore 
omit any notice of them. There is one matter, 
however, to which I will advert before I conclude. 
The minority report gives a comparative list of 
names of those who were assessed, and of those 
who, the contestant says, voted without being as- 
sessed, for the purpose of inducing the belief that 
they are the same individuals. Who drew up this 
list 1 do not know. It must have been drawn by 
a clerk, for certainly no member of any committee 
of this House would have presented such a state- 
ment as is to be found in that list. It is said that 
there isa man by the name of King, and another by 
the name of Kinn, one upon the tally list and the 
jut by turning to 
the record, it will be found that persons of the 
separate names of King and Kinn voted. It is 
also said that a man by the name of Peter Hans 
and another by the name of Peter Hain may be 
found, one upon the tally list and the other upon 
the taxable list; and that it is to be presumed that 
they are one and the same person. But on examin- 
ation we find that several by theneme of Hans voted. 
The names of Henry Lynn and Henry Layon are 
given in this list as being probably the same per- 
sons, but we find that both Heowy yenenl Henry 
Layon voted. So,also,in relation to Grimand Gra- 
ham. They both voted. But whatis extraordinary 
on the part of the minority of the committee is, that 
they give in their list the name of John Taggert 
as one of the voters, and the name of J. Taggert 
as on the assessors’ list. We might very readily 
conclude from such a statement that John Taggert 
and J. Taggert were the sane. On turning, how- 
ever, to the assessors’ list, we discover no J. Tag- 


gert, but a James Taggert. It follows, that James 
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Tagzert and John Taggert were two different per- 
sons. But why did they give merely the initial 
letter of the first name? ‘It was written in full on 
the assessors’ list. Why it was not so written 
in the committee’s list, each one can judge for 
himself. The same omission occurs in regard 
o the names of J. Carltonand James Carter. On 
turning to the election lists, we find that one is 
James Carter and the other Joan Carlton. So in 
regard to Wesley Rouch and W. Rokes, the same 
thing occurs; for one is Wesley and the other 
William. But I will not weary the House by 
going further through this list. I have said enough 
to satisfy all that it is unreliable and entitled to no 
weight in the consideration of this case. : 
n the calculation which I have already submitted 
i deducted all the names in this list from the ille- 
gal votes, and still Mr. Wright is elected by a 
najority of fifty seven votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this case a careful 
examination. I have been unable to resist the 
oneclusion that the contestant is entitled to his 


sut, sir 


seat; and it does seem to me, that in a case pre- 
senting such strong badges of fraud, ands 
evidence of illegal voting, it is due not only to 
the people of that Congressional district, but to the 
nd of the whole Union, 


ich clear 


people of Pennsylvania : 
+ ¢ > 8 
that this House should adopt the report of the 
committee vacating the seat. 


Mr. BARRERE controverted the conclusions 
of the majority report, returning the election to 
the people, and maintained that the sitting mem- 
ber was entitled to hold his seat. [This speech 
will be published in another place, if the MS. 


sent to Mr. B. is returned.] 


Mr. FULLER said: Mr. Speaker, the House 
have already riven me an attentive hearing upon 
the general merits of this case, and I hoped there 
would be no occasion to trespass again upon their 
indulgence further; but the allegations made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ross] 
compel me to this necessity. ‘The gentleman de- 
clared, as I understood him, in order to prejudice 
the minds of this House with regard to the char- 
icter and conduct of Judge Kitchen, that Judge 
Kitchen had distinctly, positively, and openly ad- 
mitted, that at a former election, when he was an 
officer of that former election, he permitted any- 
body to vote—boys and everybody else—if they 
were only of a sufficient size; it made no differ- 
ence from whence they came. I interrupted the 
sentleman then, and told him he was mistaken. 
Such was not the evidence, and I defied him to prove 
the fuct He referred to page 131 of the printed 
testimony, in order to establish his allegation; it 
being the evidence of Mr. Smith B. Thompson, 
and the only evidence on the subject. It does 
not affirm the alleration of the honorable gentle- 
mat. 

Judge Kitchen was alleged by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to have been an officer at that 
previous election. Such is not the fact, and there 
is no evidence that he was so. Even his wit- 
ness does not make any such declaration; and 
again, upon thecross-examination, whenasked this 
same Mr. Thompson “Is not Kitchen a joking 
man?’ he replied, he is. Now,I respectfully ask 
with what propriety can the gentleman rise tn his 
place, and upon testimony such as this, gravely 
areue that Judge Kitchen had violated the law at 
a former election, and then infer that he must 
have done soat this election? Are light, jocose re- 
marks regarding a former election, to impeach a 
man’s official character, or will you declare him to 
be a perjured cheat upon such inferences? When 
was this conversation? More than three years 
previous to the taking of the testimony of the 
witness; more than two years before the election 
here in controversy. Yet conversations thus testi- 
fied to afier this lapse of time, are gravely intro- 
duced here, and magnified in order to break 
down the reputation of an-honest man. It is idle 
—it is taik-~** it is cramming words into your 
“are against the stomach of your sense.”’ 

Ah! but there was another impression the gen- 
tleman attempted to produce upon this House, 
quite as unfortunateasthe other. Just let us look 
atthat. Hesaida boy by the name of Alexan- 


der Cathers had voted, and that there was testi- | 


mony to that effect. 


And he referred to the testi- | 
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mony of Mr. Reuben Schock, to be found on page 
twenty of the printed evidence 
swears that Alexander Cathers told him after the 
election, he had voted, and that he had no right to 
vote. Why, sir, in the case of Letcher rs. 
Moore, and in every case which has been decided 
by this House, it has been uniformly ruled that 
the declarations of men after the election, are not 
evidence. And the propriety of that decision must 
be apparent to every intelligent gentleman, cer- 
tainly to every well-informed lawyer. Congress 
has said, that if evidence of this character should 
be admitted, it could be ma 


—~ \ 
Reuben Schock 


jufactured to order, 
ind no man would be certain 
of his seat for a single hour. But let us examine 
this very witness, and 
Alexander Cathers 


He, Reuben Sch ck, (the witness, ) 


and to any extent, 


see whoat i@ Savs avout 





swears, that 





Alexander Cathers, this il voter, 
whose declarations are treate vidence, is not 
to be believed. In the first place, no lawyer 
having in view legal rules, and established prece- 
dents, could revard such declarations as evidence. 
In the second place, fairness a id candor would 


seem to require of the gentleman introducing them, 
to state the fact that the declaratio 
were discredited. 

He undertook to impeach Thomas Mettler, too, 
by similar testimony. The« 


' } 
thy yy) t > 
trnemseives 


Lirman of the com- 





mittee admitted here the other d 1y—I do not think 
the gentleman heard him, however—that Mettler 
was an honest man. They produce Mr. Mettler, 
who is their witness, although the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ross] cnarve ! distit ‘tly —for 
I put it down in my notes—that he was our wit- 
ness. He was not our witness, but theirs; we 


never called him—they did. They claim that he 
is an honest man. We admit the fact W hat 
does he say? Hereis hts testimony. I will refer 


the gentleman to it, for he evidently has not read 


this book with much attention, althouzh he as- 
sures us he has made a careful examination of the 
2.000 names onthe assessmentand the voters’ lists, 


an example of patient industry not exhibited by 
any other gentleman, and one very highly to be 
commended. I will refer the gentleman to the sixth 
nage of thetestimony of Captain Thomas Mettler, 
in order to refresh his recollection Here it is— 
and remember that he is their witness, and not 


ours: 





‘Question. Did you agree to r inv votes,as a 
member of the board, but 1 as you thought to be ent 
tled to vote: 

‘6 A is eT. No. 

‘* Q. Were the votes read offand in your presence 

‘4. Yes; before the whole board 

“ Q. Was it done fairly and accurately 

“4. Yes; tothe best of my Anowledze and belief.” 


And who is Thomas Mettler? Sixteen of his 
neighbors came forward and testified that they 
a resident 


man of truth and 


had known him ten or fifteen years as 
of Danville, and that he is a 
integrity. 

The Bateses, of whom they make complaint, 


\ } 
were rejected at this election 


2 , and they were ob- 
jected to by Thomas Mettler, and excluded by the 
judge, because they were foreizners and had no 
right to vote; and yet the centleman says that no 
votes were rejected, but all were admitted. Here 
is the positive evidence of Mr. Mettler and the 
judge, that the Bateses were rejected 
~ Mr. ROSS. Were notthe names of the Bateses 
recorded upon the list of voters 

Mr. FULLER. Yes, sir; and I will explain 
that to your entire satisfaction. 
Mr. ROSS. Did not M 
they were not allowed to vote? 

Mr. FULLER. The evidence in re 
Thomas Bates and Richard Bates is that of the 
judge and inspector, who swear their votes were 
rejected, and that although they appeared at the 
window, and called their names, which were en- 
tered by the clerk, yet the board rejected their 
| tickets. The evidence of Thomas Mettler, one 
| of the inspectors, whe was called as a Witness by 

, the contestant, is conclusive on this p a" 

Question. Were the votes of Tbomas Bates and Richard 
Bates received ? 

“ Answer. No, sir.” 

In reply to a previous question, he states that 
‘* they were challenged ”’ 

The appearance of these names on the list of 


Kitchen state that 


oint. 


ake 





voters, doubtless arises from the fact that the | 
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clerks, who were sitting back from the wina 

out of sight of the voters—either misunder,. ~ 

the judge, or omitted to erase the names af; 

¢ : 1 “*S GILer the, 

were rejected. The fact that the nur yer co 

names on the voters’ list exceeds the num! : : 

turned as having voted for Congress justifies ih, 
3 ’ ‘SLD eg 


conclusion—there appearing 731 voiers o.. 
list, of whom only 691 voted for Representa: ne 
in Congress. oie" 

It is all explained in the minority reno 4, 
the gentleman will read all the evidence. aes 
find a full and satisfactory explanation of ti 
cumstance. 

Here is a man who they swear is an 
man, who is produced by them, and 8 Wears 
as our witness, but as theirs, that it was all 
ducted fairly and honestly. 
their own witness? 

Mr. ROSS. You have omitted a part of 
testimony. 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman shoy 
vhat [ omitted which he regards material. ana) 
will read the whole for him if he desires jt. 

Mr. ROSS continued, reading from the tes 
mony— 


he y 


iofjeq 


“An 


Will you believe 


** Question. On the day of the general election 
attention directed, or did you take notice of thoss 
to votes 

‘6 Answer. No, sir, I did not. 

‘“*Q. Was it at the time the Bateses came to yote », 
you made the remark about being sworn back ? 

** 4. I cannot say whether it was at that time or no 


» Was y On 


WHO came 


dispute arose, and | said they must hold the electiog ho : 
estly.”? 
Mr. FULLER. This is all susceptible of the 


easiest and simplest explanation. The election 
was held in the court-house; the voters were oy}. 
side; the election-board within. Judge Kitche 
stood at the window and received the tickets fj 

the voters. Mr. Mettler stood back and wag ey 


gaged in distributing the tickets and putting them 


in the several ballot-boxes prepared for the oe. 
Irom his position in the room hee 


il 


casion. vuld 
not notice who came to vote as they came to vote 
but, of course, he heard their names as they wer 
called by the judge, announced to and regi 
by the clerks. : 

At this election there were sixteen different can 
didates voted for, all on separate pieces of paper 
and all to be deposited in different boxes, for the 
people had not only the State officers to vote for 





but for their entire county organization besides 
At so heavy a poll, the officers were of course kent 
constantly occupied, and, at times, required some 
Now, because Mettler remarked dur- 
ing the progress of the election, that they must 
hold the election honestly, therefore the gentleman 
infers itwas held dishonestly. Because Meitle 
said, on his examination as their witness, that if 
he had stood at the window he would have |.d 
some fun, therefore there must have been some 
thing wrong. Well, some men will draw strange 
conclusions. It comes with a very bad grace fiom 
them, however, to attempt to impeach their own 
witness. 

There is another point to which I wish to allude 
The gentleman gravely, distinctly, and positively 
alleged that a Mr. Garrison had been elected i 
spector and declined, for the purpose of concocting 
fraud—that he declined, and was then engaged it 
bringing up illegal ¥oters from the rolling-n 
Now, it so happens (but the gentleman did 
know it, of course—he did not read so fur) 
in the borough of Danville, as the evidence d* 
, there is a Cornelius Garrison, the elected 


assistance. 








' 


closes 
inspector, and there is a Theodore Garrison, who 
was a clerk in the rolling-mill store, and a very 
worthy young man he is; and he it was who con 
mitted all these terrible frauds of which the gen 
man complains, and not Cornelius Garrigon, '" 
elected inspector. They are two entirely distin 
persons. The gentleman did not discover that, 
course. | commend him to some examinatiod 
the evidence, before he charges honest men wit 
‘* concocting a fraud.’’ I do not charge him bes 
any intentional misrepresentation ; but the truly 
that he does not correctly understand the fa 
Cornelius Garrison is called as a witness, and 
swears that he was elected inspector, but decline 
ecause it was impossible for him to attend, a* 
Thomas Mettler, their witness, was legally suvs* 
tuted. Again, he says it is proved that forty-0m 
unnaturalized foreigners voted at that electio® 
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epich are undisputed. The gentleman again be- 

wg the fact that he has not read, or does not re- 
, thee the evidence. If he had looked to the 
Sort report he would have found the following 
minority Fe; 


statement of facts: ot 
“The tesumony taken shows that at the first examination 
rt of the contestant, (being the only examination 
e sitting member had an opportunity to rebut,) 
wwenty ouly of these certificates were produced, and of that 
= ber are as follows: y ae wet? 
nameomas Woods, John Woods, William Owens, Peter 
“jine. James Roland, Thomas Lloyd, Joseph Richards, 
— 4s Lewis, Thomas Bates, and Richard Bates—10. 
= » sitting member produces evidence, showing thatat 
a z of the election there were residents in the borough 
oe ‘ile three Thomas Woods, and only two of them 
. eonaeet John Woods, two William Owens, two Peter 
je et James Rolands, three Thomas Lloyds, five 
es Lewises, and only one of each name voting. (See 

cones of Thomas Woods, Thomas Lloyd, Johan Woods, 
Lewis O. Van Alien, Charles.Cook, the assessment list, and 
ist of voters.”*) 


on the pa 
wach ru 


Thor 


The Bateses have already been accounted for. 
{nd yet he rises in his place, and in the face of 
the evidence, and in.the face of this report, de- 
lares that the forty-one names are undisputed. 
In candor, he should acknowledge his error. 

Mr. MEADE. I wish the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would give the House an explana- 
tion of the testimony of Mr. Henry Vanderlin, 
found upon page 154, and that of Reuben Schock. 
[find that these two witnesses, who corroborate 
each other’s statement to a certain extent, have 
ystified that Thomas Mettler, one of the officers 
of the election, admitted that votes given to Colo- 
nel Wright were torn up by the judges, and that 
they were guilty of other malpractices. 

Mr. FULLER. I will explain, and it affords 
me pleasure. to do so; for | know the honorable 
ventieman from Virginia desires to treat this case 
fairly. After the testimony of Mr. Mettler had 
been taken by the contestant, whose witness he 
was,an attempt is made on the part of thecontestant 
to destroy his character. Of course every lawyer 
understands that it was incompetent for him to 
impeach his own witness. But we are disposed 
to waive all that, and to have Mr. Mettler judged 
by his own action, his own evidence, and his es- 
tablished character. He himself swears, as their 
witness, to the honest conduct of the election. 
During the progress of the investigation, while 
the commissioners were in session taking the tes- 
timony, there was considerable excitement and 
much conversation among the people of Danville. 
Mettler and his associates of the election-board 
iad been charged with all sorts of malpractice. 
He is a joking, fun-loving man, and in reply to 
various inquiries—bar-room inquiries, as was testi- 
fied to—would say, ‘* Well, boys, it was not done 
exactly right. There is no kind of doubt but they 
threw out Wright’s tickets; they found he was 
getting too many of ’em. I would not stand it. 
they turned me back, so that they could do it, 
you see, But I can’t tell you, boys, how many. 
I hope, as we didn’t do right, you will.”? Such 
is the substance of the declarations of Mettler; 
and they were jokes, and bar-room jokes; and 
even those who testify to them say that he is a 
joking man. Now, you must recollect that these 
were witnesses of the contestant, and that they 
came there influenced by feelings in his favor; and 
they gave this testimony as witnesses naturally 
will influenced by such motives, and colored with 
their own prejudices. The gentleman is a lawyer 
umself, and he understands how testimon y not of 
facts, but of conversations, are often distorted, and 
how easily false impressions may be founded upon 
them. The committee attached no importance to 
these declarations. They were regarded as jokes; 
and if the gentleman will read the whole testimony 
in connection with the conversations, he will un- 
derstand the character of the man, will appreciate 
the feeling of the witnesses, and thus be satisfied 


‘s 


that these conversations were mere idle talk—voz et | 


preterea nihil. It was doubtless this idle joking— 
this kind of random talk, and nothing else, which 

rst excited the suspicions of the contestant— 
which first induced him to embark in this business, 
and he seizes on them now in order to fasten sus- 
fee upon this election. The gentleman from 

*nnsylvania made another very great mistake. 
He declared distinctly, as I understood him, that 
Jacob Dietrick had sworn that his brother David 


voted at this Danville poll, when he had not been 
in the country two years. 
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He said that his brother 
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had testified that he had voted. I will read his 
testimony: 

** Question. Was your brother David living in Danville 
borough at the time of the last October election ? 

‘* Answer. Yes. « 

‘* Q. How many years has he been in the United States? 

** 4. Next fall it was two years ; it was one last October. 

Cross-examined.--“ Q. Where is your brother now 

** 4. He is in town. 

* Q. How long have you been in the country ? 

** 4. The twelfth of June next wil be six years. 

‘¢ Q. Do you live in Danville? 

6‘ 4a. Yes.” 

That is the testimony of Jacob Dietrick. He 
does not swear to any voting whatever. The gen- 
tleman misunderstood the evidence entirely, or he 
certainly would not have stated what was not the 
evidence of Jacob Dietrick. I refer him to the 
testimony in order to satisfy him upon that point. 
[am sure the honorable gentleman does not know- 
ingly misstate the facts, but he is evidently laboring 
under false impressions in regard to them. 

Again: my colleague stated that it was proven 
that two boatmen had voted at this poll who 
were from the adjoining county; and again is he 
entirely mistaken. There is evidence to this effect: 
A man of the name of Antrim, who keeps a grocery 
on the canal, was produced by the contestant, and 
swears that after the election, two men, Noah 
Owens and William Young, came into his gro- 
cery, saying they had voted at Danville court- 
house, and that they lived in Luzerne county. 
But the gentleman did not read far enough with 
regard to those men. We produced William 
Young himself—the only William Young on the 
list of voters—(the man testified to as having lived 
in Luzerne county)—and he swears that he was 
born in Danville and never lived anywhere else, 
and that he voted there; and he is the only Wil- 
liam Young who did vote. 

1 understood the gentleman to say that he does 
not care anything about the report of the commit- 
tee. Such weuld seem to be the fact, for they 
never allude to this matter of the two boatmen, 
because they discovered, upon a full examination 
of all the evidence, that the testimony of Antrim 
was untrue. But the gentleman goes behind the 
report of the committee and behind the record, 
and now discovers and reports as facts what 
neither the committee nor anybody else discovered 
or claimed to be facts before. The other boatman 
was Noah Owens. Well, we produced a witness, 
Mr. M. S. Ridgway, who swore that Noah 
Owens lived with him in the borough of Danville 
at the time of the election, and was a voter there, 
and there is but one Noah Owens on the list of 
voters. ‘This testimony satisfied the committee; 
and yet, because this man, Daniel Antrim, swears 
that two men of the same name said they had 
voted who said they lived in an adjoining county, 
notwithstanding we produce the most conclusive 
testimony—satisfying the committee and even the 
contestant himself—yet the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania insists upon it, and wishes to make that 
the ground of suspicion and of fraud. The gen- 
tleman gelies upon detached portions of the testi- 
mony. His vision does not embrace the whole. 
Now I submit whether, when the committee had 
this matter under consideration, they disregarded 
all this evidence to which the gentleman has alluded 
—when it was abandoned by the contestant him- 
self—whether he can be right and the committee 
wrong? 

Mr. ROSS. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that itis proved by the evidence that this boat- 
man, William Young, belonged to the borough of 
Danville? 

Mr. FULLER. I said that one William Young, 
voted at that poll, and that there was but one Wil- 
liam Young on the list of voters. We produced 
that William Young and he swore that he was 
born in the borough of Danville, had always lived 
there, and was entitled to vote there. 

Mr. ROSS. Does the gentleman mean to say 
7 that the testimony does not show that another 

illiam Young, not a resident in the borough of 
Danville, voted at that poll ? 

Mr. FULLER. 1 do. I said that a man of 
the name of Daniel Antrim swore that a man of 
the name of William Young came into his grocery 
after the poll closed on the day of the election, 
and said that he lived in Luzerne county, and had 

| voted at the court-house. But looking at the list 
of voters, we find but one William Foam and 
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that William Young we produce and prove to be 
a qualified elector. 

Mr. ROSS. Does not the witness Antrim say 
expressly, that the William Young to whom he 
alludes as having voted at that poll, was not the 
William Young residing in the borough of Dan- 
ville, but was a William Young who lived in Lu 
zerne county? 

Mr. FULLER. He does not so swear. He 
does not so swear that this man voted at all, but 
that he said he voted. All the differences in the 


matter of the names of the voters growing out of 
he, 


list can also be as satisfactorily explained. 


comparison of the assessors, with the voters’ 


Fripay, July 2, 1852. 

Mr. ASHE, as chairman of the Committee on 
Elections, being entitled to the floar, to close the 
debate, said: 

Mr. Speaker: When finished my remarks on 
Thursday last, it was not my intention to address 
the House again upon this subject; but I am in- 
duced to do so in order to clear the committee, or 
rather the majority of the committee, who made 
the report in this case, from some aspersions which 
have been cast uponthem. The honorable mem 
ber from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] in assailing the 
committee in making this report, made grave 
charges against it, that I, as its chairman, feel it 
my duty to repel. Of course, Mr. Speaker, | do 
not object to any of the terms which the honor- 
able gentleman used in reference to this report, 
and which now have escaped my mind; and as | 
have not had the pleasure of seeing his speech in 
print, | therefore will say nothing about them. 
Besides, it is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether, in the expression of his opinion, he pre 
ferred in selecting his terms of denouncement to 
descend to the purlieus of the kitchen or to ascend 
to the parlor. 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia, in his 
remarks, accused the majority of the committee, 
in the first place, of taking a position which was 
inconsistent with that taken in the case of Little 
vs. Robbins, reported here at the last Congress, 
and acted upon by the House. If the gentleman 
had read the report of the majority, he would have 
found that his charge was unfounded, and that so 
far from making an inconsistent report—so far 
from making a report which did not.carry out the 
views and acknowledged force of that report, they 
adopted the opinion of Judge King respecting the 
qualifications of voters, and particularly assert, that 
under the Pennsylvania election laws, there may 
be a class of legal voters whose names do not ap- 
pear upon the list of registration, or upon the tax or 
assessment list. Now, sir, in the case of Little 
vs. Robbins, there ts but one reference to this 
point, which reads in the following manner: 

© In addition to this, as we have already stated, the assess 
Under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
persons are entitle dto vote whose names are not on that 
list, if they have been residents of the State one year, and 
ten days immediately preceding the election in the district, 
and have paid within two years a State or county tax, as 
sessed atleast ten days before the election Citizens ofthe 
United States who are between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two, who have resided within the State one year, 
and within the district ten days, although they have not 
been assessed or paid taxes, are entitled to vote, and their 
names are not on the hlist.”’ 


ors’ list is incomplete. 


In the report of the majority criticised so se 
verely by the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
there is the same law set out, not, indeed, in the 
language of Judge Strong, who was the author of 
that report, but in the language of Judge King, 
who gave this opinion in the highest court in the 
State of Pennsylvania, before which this case 
could come, in which he uses the following lan 

, guage: 

‘ But another class of applicants to vote may 
themselves, viz: persons W 
official or alphabetical list of the white freemen and quah 
fied electors in the possession of the inepectors.’*’ 


present 


ho are not to be found on the 


So far. from any inconsistency between the 
report made in this case and that portion of the 
report made two years ago, in the case of Little ra 
Robbins, there is a perfect agreement and consist- 
ency. But the honorable gentleman further ac- 
cused the majority of the committee with quoting 
the decision of Judge King in the case of Boileau, 
with only stating a contra-judicial opinion, and 
not giving to the House the ultimate decision. 

| From my reading of the opinion of Judge King, 
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and comparing it with the report, I am induced to 


believe that the honorable gentleman either had 
not read the report which he was quoting, or, if 
he had read it, he misapprehended its meaning. 


The charge preferred is, that the committee sup- | 


pressed the decision. The majority of the com- 
mittee, in making the report, did not pretend to 
treat the opinion quoted as binding upon this 
House, but merely stated it as an exposition of 
the law of the State of Pennsylvania, and the law 


which the Constitution of the United States, with | 


alf due deference to the honorable gentleman’s 
opinion to the contrary, makes it obligatory upon 
this House, adjudicating upon the qualifications 
of its members. ‘This 1s a case where, in the 
course of the election, one of the clerks became 
inebriated and unfit to discharge his duty. He 


had to resign, and another was appointed, who | 


acted without the solemnity of an oath; and with- 
out there being any charge of fraud or illegality 


in the conduct of the election, alleged or charged, | 


without there being any violation of the law, ex- 
cept the mere fact of that clerk not being sworn, 
Judze King refused to set the election aside. The 
honorable gentleman complained that the majori- 
ty of the committee did not state that fact. 

Now, let us see what that report does state, and 
if his charge agrees at all with the words of the 
repoi te : 

Mr. TOOMBS. If the gentleman will allow 
me, | will correct him. My point upon that was 
this: that the case which you stated did not sus- 
tain the point made; not that you did not state 


the point correctly from the report, but that none | 


of the points you made were sustained by Judge 
King in his decision. ‘That was my position. 

Mr. ASHE. I certainly misapprehended the 
gentleman, and not having the benefit of any pub- 
lication of his speech, I may be in error; and I 
hope | may be, because I thought it was very un- 
courteous and ungenerous in the gentleman to 
make such a charge. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I can hand you the reporter’s 
notes uncorrected; but that is the precise point I 
made. 

Mr. ASHE. It is all right. 
you; sir, that is all. 


I misunderstood 
I felt satisfied, Mr. Speaker, 


that I, in this case, endeavored to do full justice | 


between the parties; and, notwithstanding the 
honorable gentleman several times charged the 
majority of the committee with making a partisan 
report, and sacrificing the justice of the case to 
the indulgence of party feeling, as I said when I 


first opened the debate upon this subject, I endeav- | 


ored to drive from my bosom—to exorcise the 
demon of party, and to give it a fair and full con- 
sideration, 
the earnestness with which the gentleman made 
the charge against the committee. 

Now, if the gentleman had listened to the speech 
of the sitting member, who exonerated the ma- 


jority of the committee from all indulgence in party | 


feeling, or, if he had listened to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who 
is, | believe, the author of the minority report, he 
would have found that each of those gentlemen 


disclaimed the imputation which he, with such | 


force and emphasis, cast upon the majority of the 
commitie. IL know, Mr. Chairman, it 1s very diffi- 


cult for persons who are party men always to free } 


themselves fromimproper feelings; butI think Lam 
asexempt from party influences as the gentleman 
from Georgia, and I think that my declarations to the 
fact that | was so exempt is entitled toas much cre- 
dence before the House as those made by the gen- 


tleman that he was entirely exempt from the like | 


frailty. Howstands the record between the gentle- 


man and myseif respecting this case, notwithstand- | 


ing Unat he had not read the report until that day, as 
he stated? Notwithstanding that he never looked 


into the evidence at all, except that referred to in | 


the report; yet, sir, for three weeks, during which 


time the majority were pressing the House to take | 
this case up, four or five times the honorable gen- | 


tleman uniformly voted to postpone it, acting with 
the whole Whig party voting that way, against 
the majority of the Democratic party, anxious to 
take itup. ButI have said before, sir, I will not 


further criticise that speech, because I have it not | 
before me; but I thought his charge against the | 


¢ »mmittee was highly ungenerous and uncourteous, 
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‘think that case is clear and explicit. 


I was, indeed, then much surprised at | 


| made by Congress on the subject. 


sn resents oe — 
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The honorable gentleman alluded to the report, 
and alleged that it was not sanctioned by the pre- 
cedents of this House. Now, sir, in order to 
settle that point, 1 have selected the decisions of | 
this House in contested-election cases, from the 
year 1790 down to the present time, and I shall be 
very much surprised if any unprejudiced man in 
this House will say that the report of the majority 
of the committee is not sustained by the authority 
of precedents established by this House. 

The first case of contested election was from 
the gentleman’s own State—the State of Georgia, | 
as far back as 1791. In that case—Jackson vs. 


| Wayne—the House decided, that as the law of 


Georgia requires that three magistrates should pre- 
side at elections, a return by three persons, two of 
whom were not magistrates, was defective. ‘* In 
‘ Georgia, if itappear on a comparison of the return 
‘with the tax lists, that more votes are given than 
‘ there are qualified voters, the fact will! be regarded 
‘as evidence of corruption, and the return set 
‘aside.’? That case was decided in 1792, and the 
resolution then adopted by the House is similar 
to that we recommend. Here it is: ‘* Resolved, 
That the seat of Anthony Wayne, as a member 
of this House, is vacant.”” Why? Because of || 
the irregularity in the conduct of the officers; be- 
cause they received the votes of persons whose 
names were not on the tax-lists. That is the first 
case in point, and which, I think, sustains the 
committee. 

The next case was from North Carolina, from 
the district now represented by my _ honorable 
friend, Mr. Dockery—the case of McFarland vs. 
Purviance. In that case, the House decided that, 
‘**the neglect or refusal of the inspectors or clerks 
‘of elections, to comply with the requisitions of 
‘the election laws of the State, as to taking the 
‘oaths prescribed, &c., vitiates the election.” I 
Here was 
irregularity in the officers of election in not having 
taken the necessary oaths, and that irregularity 
was declared to vitiate the election. That case was | 
decided in 1804. | 

The next case is that of Easton vs. Scott, which | 
I commented on, on Thursday, and in which it | 
was decided, thatif ‘* votes are required by law | 
‘to be given by ballot, viva voce votes ought not 
‘to be caeaiind.?? and that ** if an election is re- 
‘quired by law to be held by three judges, who | 
‘are to be sworn, and it is held by two not sworn, 
‘their proceedings are irregular, and the votes | 
‘taken by them are to be rejected.”’ 

In this case it was properly decided, that where 
the votes are regular and legal, but the conduct 
of the officers of election is irregular, the votes are 
to be rejected. Is not that a case in point? The 
committee in that case reported that the sitting 
member should retain hisseat. The House over- 
ruled that report, and declared the seat to be va- 
vant on account of the irregularity of the officers 
in conducting the election. 

The next case is that of McFarland vs. Culpep- 
per, decided by the House in 1807. The princi- 
ple here decided is, that *‘ the neglect of returning 
‘ officers to be sworn, where the law requires them 
* to act under oath, will vitiate all returns made by 
‘them.”’ In this case, the returns in three out of || 
five counties in the district being defective, the 
committee also, not being altogether satisfied with | 
the formality in the other two, declared in favor | 
of a new election; and in this opinion the House | 
concurred. 

Now, sir, it is by the authority of that case and 
the case of Easton vs. Scott, that the committee 
justify their report and the resolution which they 
have adopted. The resolution, so far from being | 
any out of the way or irregular, has been estab- 
lished and approyed by almost every decision 


But, sir, whileI am examining this case of Mc- 
Farland vs. Culpepper, I will point out to the 
House the remarkable similarity in the cireum- 
stances of that case, and the case now before us. 
There was not only the same irregularity,in the 
conduct of the officers at a particular pall, which | 
was declared sufficient to set aside and make de- | 
fective the yotes at that poll, but there were great 
complaints made in other parts of the district of || 
irregularities. If gentlemen will turn to the report || 
of the minority in this case, they will fin 1 that in- || 


and may have misapprehended him in his remarks. || dependent of the irregularities complained of by || 
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the contestant at the Danville precinct the gj 
member asserts, and by reference to. : 
undertakes to prove, that there were 
tions of the district in which the election og 
acted irregularly. If this is so, is not this — 
bound, in justice to its own character to aa 
the election back to the people, and let them ;, — 
a correct, fair, and full return? make 
But to return to the precedents. The nex; 
which I bring to the notice of the House jg thas 
of Draper vs. Johnston, from the State of Virsi, e 
In that case the House decided that * the iiaieeet 
‘ election officers to take the oath required by ce 
‘ will vitiate the poll for the county or precine: ;, 
‘ which such officer acts. Where such oath js ».. 
* quired, it will be presumed to have been sh ee 
‘ unless the contrary appears.”’ a 
W hat was the resolution which the committee 
adopted in that case? The resolution reads in 


ung 
documents 
Other por. 


| this way: 


* Resolved, That the seat of Charles C. Joh 
sitting member from the Congressional district jn Vj;-s,; 
composed of the counties of Russell, Scott, Wythe a 
Tazewell, Grayson, and Washington, be vacated for ipo,’ 
ularities in the election; and thatthe Speaker of the House 
transmit to the Executive of Virginia a copy of this aaaei 
tion, to the end that a new election may be ordered, 


Nston, the 


Now, sir, it requires a very nice and critica! 
discernment to draw any substantial difference bo. 
tween that resolution and the one reported by the 
majority of the committee, and which has me: 
with such denouncement at the hands of the gel). 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take up the time of 
the House by referring to the intermediate cases 
which I have noted down, but will come down 
at once to the action of the last Congress, Dyr. 
ing the last Congress we had a contested case from 
the State of Iowa—Miller vs. Thompson, and 
the great complaint then was, that a number of 
voters voted in that district who lived out of the 
district. The majority of the Committee on 
Elections reported that the contestant should have 
his seat. The House overruled that report, and 
declared the seat vacant. Why? For irregular 
ity in voting. There was a complaint that ina 
certain township, occupied principally by Mor- 
mons, there were some six or seven hundred votes 


| polled by persons who did not live in the district 


where the laws of Iowa prescribed that they 
should vote. The House decided that for that 
reason the election should be sent back to the 
people. 

I hope, sir, that the reference to these decisions, 
made at different times, from 1791 down to the 
present time, will satisfy the House that there is 


‘| nothing unusual, or extraordinary in the report 


of the committee, or in the resolution recom- 
mended, as the eloquent gentleman from Georgia 
would induce us to believe. 

Having thus disposed of these points, I wish to 
say a few words respecting the argument, and 
they will be a mere recapitulation of what has 
already been said, because the honorable gentlemen 
who have addressed the House have left nothing 
me. 

I desire to reduce this case, if possible, intos 
nut-shell. The contestant avers that there was 
gross irregularity of conduct on the part of the 
election board at the Danville precinct, and that 
in consequence of that irregular conduct, there 
was a sufficient number of illegal votes received 
to change the result of the election. It will be 


for the House to determine the two points— 
whether there was the irregularity there which 
has been complained of, and, if so, whether the 


number of illegal votes received was sufficient to 
change the result of the election. If those two 
points are made satisfactorily to appear, it seems 


| to me that if the House consults: its own repute 
tion, if they have — regard for the free and in- 
corrupt expression 0 


opinion on the part of the 


people, they have but one alternative left, and - 
is, to return this election to the people for a seco” 
determination. 

Now, sir, immediately after the board of elec- 
tion at this Danville precinct was organized an 
went to work, what do we find? We find « 
change of positions between the officers. The 
majority of the committee in their report assert 
that they believe that change of position was e 
tended to shift the responsibility of the oaths, 0 


that it was a mere device to cloak a fraud. 4 


1352.) 
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harge unsupported by evidence? On the 

e erary, does not the declaration of Mettler, one 

‘he inspectors, prove conclusively that they 

i not allow him to remain at the window, 

.. forsooth, he was too honest to yield his 

nscience up to their dictation, and because he 

| reject votes which they desired to receive? 
sa his declarations particularly state that there 
» « illeval voting—voting contrary to the election 
vrs of Pennsylvania, and that they wanted Fur- 
ver elected SO damned bad that they allowed all 
~ eote who came to the window to vote? This 
ration is established and proven by two other 
-inesses—independent of his own acknowledg- 


Vv 


v 


"Male. sir, when these illegal votes, which are 
sven to have been given, are taken in connec- 
‘ion with the declarations that he was made to 
hange his position—made to leave the window, 
"a order that he might not object to votes, will 
wy unprejudiced, unbiased mind say there was 
vo fraud committed at this precinct? But the 
-omplaint is made, that we ought not to receive, 
that it was improper to receive, the declarations 
»f one of the officers of this election, because, for- 
sooth, he was a witness, called and introduced by 
» contestant; and being his witness, he could 
+introduce declarations made.by him to inval- 
we and destroy his testimony. There is one 
wrong which was practiced here by the officers of- 
selection, to cover and conceal frauds, which 
asisted in opposing the execution of the pro- 
cess, But, sir, if you go to the common law, and 
ransack its antiquated and obsolete opinions, in 
‘der still further to stifle investigation, how isit 
wesible for this House ever to obtain evidence 
sufficient to convict election boards of corruption ? 
Now, sir, | maintain that the declarations of 
this Mettler are not only pertinent, but I main- 
tain, and I repeat it, in the language of the report, 
that it afords overwhelming evidence, notwith- 
standing the sneers of the gentleman from Geor- | 
via, (Mr. Toomps,] that there was corruption 
Of course we did not spread al! this evi- 
dence out in our report; and why? Because if 
we had, there would be no necessity for printing 
the evidence separately. We thought that gen- 
tlemen, searching after the truth in this matter, 
would look into the evidence before they made 
up their opinions in relation to it. 








rere 


And it was for 
ut reason that we only referred to the evidence 
nour report, and did not give it in full. 
But, furthermore, the same witness, Mettler, 
ys, in his testimony, that there could not be 
ethan five hundred legal votes polled in that 
precinct. He had been an assessor and an officer 
atthe elections in that precinct for many years, 
he knew that it was so; yet how many do we 
ed at this election? Seven hundred and 
although, as I said before, there 
so many by two hundred at the election 
immecintely preceding, or at that following, which 


8 





wo: 


atop 


¥ give us a number of legal votes correspond- 
ing with Mettler’s opinion. I speak of legal 
votes, and not that squad of foreigners belonging 
t 


e iron manufactories established in this place, 
and who were driven up to vote like so many cat- 
Ue, without even knowing the nature of voting— 
without knowing anything of the character of the | 
privilege they were exercising. I say, these dec- 
araions of Mettler are entirely in accordance 
with the fact that at those different elections there 
was a discrepancy between the number of votes 
then polled and the number polled at this time, by 
hearly fwo hundred. 
But, sir, what are legal, and what are illegal 
‘es under the laws of Pennsylvania? for I take 
tor granted that this House is still willing to 
ok at the laws of Pennsylvania as prescribin 
‘he qualifications of voters. I take it for grante 
‘at they are not willing, in the very face of the 
*nsttution, to arrogate to themselves the power | 


saying who shall or who shall not be a voter 
ina Congressional election. I take it for granted 
‘hat they are still willing to give the second sec- 
a of the first article of the Constitution a free 
.¢ Unrestricted interpretation, and to make the 
“ws of the State respecting the qualifications of 
voters its rule of action. Now, sir, what are the 
dualifications of legal voters in Pennsylvania? 
a election laws of that State not merely pre- || 
Tide definitely, certainly, and most positively ] 


vo 
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the qualifications of voters, but they also impose 
upon the election boards certain duties which they 
are required to perform, and which the precedents 
established by this House in the cases already re- 
ferred to also require they should observe; if these 
prescriptions, as contained in the Pennsylvania 
election laws, have not been observed in this 
case; and if precedents avail at all as authority 
with this House by which to guide its action, then, 
for the mere non-observance of these prescriptions, we 
should be justified in sending the election back 
to the people. 

The tenth election case which I have here upon 
my list, was referred back to the people merely for 
irregularity in not observing like prescriptions. 
| know it may be said, as the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ‘Toomps] said, that a 
State has no right to disfranchise its own citizens. 
Sir, this isa good ad captandum argument, but 
when addressed to the legal and constitutional dis- 
cretion of this House, it should meet with no 
favor. We have only to look to State regulations, 
and we cannot look behind them. Some States 
vote by ballot. But suppose votes are given in 
a different manner, say viva voce? That is a mere 
prescription how the vote is to be deposited; yet 
such votes would be declared illezal. Other States 
again prescribe that the voters shall be possessed 
of a certain amount of land or other property, as 
was the case in Virginia under her old constitu- 
tion. But the House decided that those not pos- 
sessing the amount of land or property required 
by the Virginia laws were not entitled to vote. 
Thus we have but to know the mode of voting, 
and the qualifications required for voting by the 
laws of Pennsylvania, to govern our action in this 
ease. They prescribe the mode and manner for 
casting votes. It is laid down in the constitution 
of the State, and there is but one rule for us to 
pursue, which is, to say that that mode and man- 
ner shall be observed. 

But suppose these prescriptions by the different 
Legislatures of the different States, are merely di- 
rectory; and, being merely directory, as that term 
is so much harped upon, this House can disregard 
them at their pleasure—can look behind them and 
set them aside. Taking all that for granted, let 
us see if there are not other directions in the law 
which give us the qualifications for voters. Now, 
in order that I might make myself fully intelligible 
in the report, | would not undertake to analyze 
the Pennsylvania laws myself, but I referred to 
the highest courts before whom these questions 
would come, and adopted their decisions, and 
according to their decisions and their declarations 
of what is the constitution of Pennsylvania, we 
have no right to set aside. In regard to the qual- 
ifications of electors, it says: 

* Qualified voters at such elections are: first, white free 
men, residents in the State one year, and in the district 
where they offer their votes ten days immediately preced 
ing the election, and who shall, within two years, have 
paid a State or county tax, which shail have been assessed 
at least ten days before such election; second, white free 
men between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two vears, 
having resided as aforesaid in the State and district, although 
they may not have paid any tax. 

** But another class of applicants to vote may present 
themselves, viz: persons who are not to be found on the 
official or alphabetical list of the white freemen and quali 
fied electors in the possession of the inspectors. What is 
required of the inspectors under such circumstances? The 
answer to this inquiry is found in the sixty-sixth section of 
the act of Assembly regulating elections. ‘l'his section de 
clares that ‘in all cases where the name of the person claim 
‘ing to vote is not found on the list furnished by the com- 
*‘ missioners, or his right to vote, whether found thereon or 
‘not, is objected to by any qualified citizen, it shall be the 


| ‘duty of the inspectors to examine such person, on oath, 


‘as to his qualifications; and if he claims to have resided 
‘within the State for one year or more, his oath shall be 
‘sufficient proof thereof, but he shall make proof by at least 
‘one competent witness, who shall be a qualified elector, 
‘ that he has resided in the district for more than ten days 
‘next immediately preceding said election, and shal! also 
‘himself swear that his bona fide residence, in pursuance 
‘of his lawful calling, is within the dist?ict, and that he 
‘did not move into said district for the purpose of voting 
¢ therein.’ ”’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the express decis- 
ion in regard to the individual who shall have the 
right of voting in Pennsylvania. His name must 
be found upon the assessor’s list, unless, per- 
chance, it is included in the exceptions. And what 
are the exceptions? Persons under age, persons 
who have been absent from the State, and have 
returned soon enough to have paid a county tax 


fact 
‘ 
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Ho. or Reps. 
These, and no other persons, according to the law 
of Pennsylvania, have the right to vote with- 
out being properly assessed. Thatis thelaw. It 
has been so decided by the supreme court; and 
we are either to set that law aside, or we are to 
rule out the eighty-three illegal voters, whose 
names are found upon the poll, but not upon the 
assessor’s list. 
Now, sir, if they fall within the exceptions, if 
they can vote for any of the other reasons men- 
tioned in the act which I have read, it is incum- 


bent upon them to qualify themselves, and the 


burden of proving that these persons have no right 
to vote should not be imposed upon the contest- 
ant, although he endeavored to prove the fact, and 
failed only to do so in consequence of the machi- 
nations of those who were guilty of the vilest 
frauds that I have known to be perpetrated upon 
the elective franchise. 

But it has been said, and many members of the 
House labor under the impression, that because 
we do not prove directly and positively, that the 
sitting member received these illegal votes, that 
therefore, we should not set the election aside. 

Now, sir, if upon that point the House will 
look to the report of the committee, and to the 
evidence, they will findthat there were seven hun- 
dren and thirty-one votes polled at that election, 
and that there were six hundred and ninety-one 
of these votes polled for Congress, making a dif- 
ference of forty votes between the votes polled at 
the general election, and the votes polled for Con- 
gress. If | canshow that of these six hundred and 
ninety-one votes which were polled for Congress, 
there were one hundred and sixty-five of them 
which, according to the laws of Pennsylvania, had 
no right to be cast; and if I can prove that the con- 
testant received, of that number so polled, but 
thirty-two, which were proved incontestably to be 
legal, the conclusion is irresistible that the sitting 
member must have received the balance. Now, 
there were forty-one persons who voted there, 
who were aliens. That is undeniable, because 
their papers are produced here, showing that they 
were not entitled to the right of elective franchise. 

Then again, sir, there were eighty-three persons 
whose names were not upon the assessment list, 
and the onus probandi of their having a right to 
vote devolved upon the sitting member. Prima 
, they were not entitled to vote, and if they 


brought themselves 


within any of the exceptions 
recognized by the laws and constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, it was the duty of the sitting member, 
and of his friends, so to prove it to this House 
more especially as they had combined to prevent 
the contestant from proving the fact. In addition 
to that, sir, there were thirty-nine persons who 
voted that day upon age, without taking the oath 
required 


by the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Taking from that one hundred and sixty-three 
illeg il votes received on that 


day, the forty votes— 
the differet 


ce between the general election, and at 

sional poll, and you leave one hundred 
and twenty-three illegal votes which were received 
by one of the candidates for Congress. They 
were not received by the contestant, because he 
received but thirty-two according to their own re- 
turns, and each one of them, he proves by the tes- 
timony of the voters themselves, was a good and 
legal vote. Now, as the official majority of the 
sitting member was only fifty-nine, and he re- 
ceived more than double that number of legal 
votes, we should not hesitate to set the election 
aside. 

I have already made some remarks about the 
resolution reported by the committee in this case. 
The committee could not have reported an un- 
qualified resolution, allowing the contestant his 
seat, for the reason that, independent of the illegal 
and irregular conduct practiced by the elective 
board at this particular precinct, there were other 
precincts in the district where the sitting member 
alleces the officers of the election acted without 
being under the solemnity of an oath, where the 
contestant had a considerable majority of votes. 
The form of the oath was objected to. I did not 
yield to the objection any great weight, placed no 
reliance upon it, but as it was strongly urged by 
the sitting member, it struck us as comporting 
with the justice of the case, inasmuch as there 
was fraud practiced at Danville, and in conse- 


the Congres 


within ten days of the time for holding an election. 4 quence of those frauds there was much illegality 
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of voting, and inasmuch as throughout the other 
portion of the district the sitting member com- 
plained of gross irregularity, that we had only one 
course to pursue, which was to declare the seat 
vacant. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, | will merely 
remark, that this is acase depending entirely upon 
the proper construction to be placed upon the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, and the laws made in 
pursuance of that constitution. 

The majority of the committee have referred to 
and adopted the decisions of the highest court in 
Pennsylvania, before which cases of this nature 
come for adjudication, as their rule of action. 


These decisions sustain entirely the committee in 


setting aside the election, for the improper man- 
ner in which it was conducted. In the case of 
Boileau, referred to and discussed so frequently, 
the judge says particularly, that where there is 
any vikatieg of law, they would not hesitate to 
set the election aside. He also says, that where 
there is any bribery or any contrivance to operate 
against the elective law, to perpetrate or cover a 
fraud, the court will not hesitate to set it aside. 

But, sir, the committee have gone further. They 
have looked into the decisions made in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and | defy gentlemen to produce a 
single case where the law has been violated, and 
where a charge of fraud has been made in conse- 
quence of such violation, which the court of Penn- 
sylvania has not declared to be void, and which it 
has not set aside. 

Independent of this, the committee have con- 
sulted and brought before this House the various 
cases which have been acted upon and established 
as precedents by this House, and they all concur 
in sustaining the report of the committee. What 
more could we do, sir? We have done what we 
thought we were required to do by a high sense 
of duty; and if we have failed in the performance 
of that duty, it cannot be attributed to an indiffer- 
ence, or neglect upon our part; but it must be 
attributed to a misapprehension of what we con- 


sidered to be the oo clear, and intelligible | 


meaning to be placed upon the constitution of the 

State of Pennsylvania, and the Jaws made in pur- 

suance of that constitution. 

THE COMPROMISE MEASURES—THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW. . 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House ov Representatives, 
March 16, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union on the deficiency bill 


Mr. GIDDINGS said: 

Mr. Cuatrnman: For the manner in which these 
political questions are now precipitated upon 
the House I[ feel no responsibility. From the 
oommencement of our session I have endeavored, 
so far as able, to guide the business of this body 
in the regular and appropriate channels marked 
out by our predecessors in the earlier and better 
days of the Republic. I endeavored, by all the 
satel I neal command, to take up the Presi- 
dent’s message in the first months of the session. 
On examining that document, al! parties could 
have brought forward theirviews. | will also add 
that I regretted to hear the gentleman from Geor- 

ia, who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Hittyer,]- 
Gans in this Hall of the price of human flesh at 
the South. [t appeared to me that this was not 
the place for such declarations. 

As to the ridicule he saw fit to pour out upon 
the laws of Massachusetts, | shall leave the mem- 
bers of that State to answer it. Where are her 
sons, to resent, in a burning manner, this indignity 
offered to her people—to the sons of those who 
met the foes of freedom in the din of battle at 
Bunker’s Hill? I am sure her patriotism did not 
die with that venerable man who expired in yon- 
der seat, [pointing to the seat formerly occupied 
by Mr. the Quincy Adams,] and whose memo- 
ry is now cherished by all who love justice and 
venerate virtue. 

Sir, on the morning of the first day of this ses- 
sion, one of the great political parties of this body 
in caucus assembled, resolved to sustain the com- 
promise measures of the late Congress. The other, 
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assembled in like manner, laid similar resolutions 
on the table. The support of these measures was 
a subject of agitation and discussion before we 
had proceeded so far as even to ballot for a Speaker; 
and few days of the entire session has passed in 
which a portion of the time has not been occupied 
by such agitation. 

The compromise [ understand to consist of a 
series of laws, enacted by the late Congress, con- 
sisting: First, of the law which admits Califor- 
niaasa State. The object of that bill being ac- 
complished, no attempt to disturb it will of course 
be made. Secondly, that which defines the bound- 
aries of Texas. This, too, has accomplished its 
object, and is, therefore, settled, and no longer a 
subject of controversy. The others, establishing 
rovernments in our Territories, that excluding the 
slave-breeders of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
cinia from the slave markets of this District, and 
that for the recapture of fugitive slaves, are in 
operation—subject, like other statutes, to modifi- 
cation or repeal. But itis said that all questions of 
slavery were settled by the passage of these laws; 
that they are to operate asa final quietus of the 
whole slavery agitation. These ideas were not 
advanced in this body at the time those bills were 
passed. Indeed, if my recollection be correct, 
there was no discussion upon the passage of the 
fugitive law, or the laws establishing governments 
in Utah and New Mexico. They were passed 
under the previous question without examination. 
Few members of that Congress, I think, enter- 
tained the absurd notion that their action could 
bind the action of gentlemen now present. Few 
members from the free States who voted for these 
measures, have survived the storm of popular in- 
dignation brought upon themselves by the pas- 
save of those laws. ‘Their successors were sent 
here for the very purpose of repealing these enact- 
ments; and [am of opinion that it will require 
strong argument to convince them that the repre- 
hensible conduct of their predecessors is to control 
and govern this Congress. 

Iam aware that men in high official stations 
have announced to the country that the slave 
questions are settled; that all agitation has ceased. 

sut what are the facts? We see and know that 
discussion has increased, and extended more rap- 
idly, since the enactment of those laws, than at 
any former period. 

Our elections are very generally made to depend 
on the slave question. It has placed new and able 
members in the Senate, and it has driven others 
into retirement. It has occasioned great changes 
in this body. Where now are the Northern mem- 
bers who advocated these compromise measures ? 
Gone, sir, most of them, to that land of political 
forgetfulness from which they will never return. 
What questions entered into the late contest in 
New Hampshire? What were the issues in Mas- 
sachusetts at her late autumnal election? What 
has occasioned the political revolution in Ohio? 
These elections turned upon the question of sla- 
very. And while on this point, 1 would ask what 


“has blasted and withered the last political hopes of 


the present Secretary of State? Every man knows 
that it is this very questionof slavery. While he 
has been writing letters and making speeches to de- 
monstrate that the slave agitation had ceased, it was 
operating in the popular mind, was silently steal- 
ing his political breath, and has now pronounced 
the sentence of death to his political hopes. In 
most of our elections for State and county officers, 
it is rapidly becoming the principal disturbing ele- 
ment. The people in some portions of the coun- 
try will not confide in those who are the advocates 
of freedom, in other parts they will confide in no 
other. 

The mstitution of slavery has increased its vic- 
tims, in sixty years from six hundred thousand 
to three millions. 

The sla¥e States early finding themselves unable 
to hold their bondmen in subjection, called on the 
Federal Government to assist them in recovering 
their: fugitives from their neighbors, the Indians. 
Without discussion, or, so far ax we know, with- 
out objection, the Executive power then, as usual, 
in slaveholding hands, effected a treaty providing 
for the return of fugitive slaves to their masters. 
This constituted a precedent. Another similar 
treaty followed. The Indians failed to live up to 


| their stipulations. The sending of their fellow- | 


men back to chains and bondage was a b 
at which they revolted. ? 
nole war ensued. 
millions of the people’s money w 
returning them to bondage. 
Slavery and the slave trade in this D 
established early in th 
few years thereafter, 
coast-wise slave trade. As the institution 
more slave territory was demanded. 
was purchased; then Florida. 
nexed. War with Mexico followed, and vast 
ritory was acquired. Three million slaves pa 
| not be held in bondage by the power of the slar. 
States. We were called on to permit the inatin 
tion to be extended into our Territories: we, 


At length the fir 
second; and 


e present centur 
gress establis| 


so. To give free territory to Texas; and w 
To pay her for territory which our arms h 
quered; and we did it. To take upon th 
the burden of capturing and returning fugitiy 
slaves; to appoint officers, or slave-catchers, in, 
parts of the free States; to subject the citizans , 
the North to the expenses and disgrace of . 
down the hunted fugitive, as he flies from a {ay 
of chains, and sighs, and bitter tears. The pe. 
ple of the free States have witnessed these thinzy 
They know them to be unconstitutional—yiol,. 
tions of their rights—inhuman, and barbaroys 
They, of course, understand that the remedy \ 
with themselves, and they are endeavoring to ¢ 
these burdens from them. 

Looking forward, as all reflecting men mus, 
we see that in sixty years more we shall hays 
20,000,000 slaves in the United States—a create, 
number than our present white population. Now, 
sir, if this Federal Government is to take upon 
itself the burden and expense of holding that vax 
number of human beings in bondage; if we gr 
to appoint officers to catch all who shall hereatie, 
attempt to regain their freedom, and to pay the 
expenses of returning them to bondage; if we are 
to provide territory for them, and to maintain 
slave markets for such a population, we shall find 
ourselves involved in business which may well 
occupy our whole time at no distant day. ~ 

For three years past, this body has done very 
little except to legislate for slavery; but what else 
can it do, when that institution shall be three times 
as great as it nowis? 1. 
crease as slavery increases, unless this Govern 
ment shall respect the constitutional rights of the 
free States, and relieve them from the burdens, the 
disgrace, and the crimes of that institution. 

I have so often discussed the constitutional righ 
of the several States respecting slavery, that | now 
feel no disposition to repeat the doctrines on which 
I base my political action; but I may be permitted 
to say that Congress has no more right to bestow 
its energies for the support of the slavery of the 
South, than it has to sustain their banks, ther 
railroads, or their system of apprenticeship, or 
the laws of those States respecting minors, or 
those which regulate the rights of husband and 
wife. Slavery, with all these subjects, are matters 
which each State should r 
with which this Government Ifas no right to inter- 
fere, and with which we cannot intertere, excep! 
at the expense of the constitutional rights of te 


committed. 


| just and reasonable. 
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And they will do it. 


Sir, this agitation will in 





ulate for itself, and 


To this view of our constitutional obligations 
both the great political parties of the nation are 
I need only quote the resolution o! 
this House, in December, 1838, which is in the 
following words: 

‘‘ That this Government is a government of limited pow 
ers, and that, by the Constitution of the United States, 6" 
gress has no jurisdiction whatever over the institution © 
slavery in the several States of this Confederacy.” 

This resolution was introduced by a distin- 
guished Democratic member, and was sustaine 
by a vote of 198 yeas to 6 nays; nearly every 
member of both parties voting for it. The Balt- 
more platform contains resolutions substantially 
embracing this doctrine; and now the entire Dem- 
ocratic party of the nation stands pledged before 
the world to maintain this important right of the 
_ people of each State, to maintain just such an & 

titude, in regard to slavery, as to them shall appes! 
Such, too, were the pos 
| tions of the Whig party, generally, up to the par 
e of the compromise measures, to which I have 
Indeed, the Whigs were more strong! 
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mitted to this policy than were the Democrats. 
the Free Democracy, at Buffalo, adopted this great 
‘ading principle of State-Rights, as the basis of 
Sir organization. But the distinction which 
aarked that party as separate from both the others 
was, and still Is, & determination’ to bring into 
«esice this important doctrine, upon the main- 
ae of which the liberty and the rights of the 
aw » depend; while both the other parties have, 
Practically, deserted their professed and avowed 
“inciples. 

T ‘the maintenance of the compromise measures 
«a final settlement of the slave question, the Pres- 
Jent, in his message, exhorts the people to adhere. 
The Whig and the Democratic parties are each 
uriving to go beyond the other in their devotion 
» this plan for sitencing all further agitation of 
the questions of liberty and slavery. The Whigs, 
a the commencement of this Congress, apparently 
wt the start of their competitors in servility. 
They passed resolutions pledging their party to 
he aunport of the compromise. And here, in this 
Hall, certain leading members publicly boasted 
{the fact, before we had even commenced the 
lection of our officers. I do not say that the 
whole Whig party were present at the caucus, but 
the act has gone forth as the act of the party. 
Those individuals who were present, evidently 
hought that servility to the slave power was the 
nly means of securing political success. But we 
wre given to understand, by leading Democrats and 
by the press of that party, that their National 
Convention will do that which their Congressional 
ayous refused to do, by passing resolutions pledg- 
ng their party and their candidate to maintain the 
‘compromise measures. On the other hand,:we 
are now told that the Whigs will play dark; 
that they will make no avowal of principles, but 





will select as their standard-bearer a gentleman of 


acknowledged military renown; will spike his can- 
ion, take the flints from their own muskets, and 
co forth to the conflict without music, but with 
the silence of a funeral. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, the question comes 
jome to every elector of this nation, to every man, 
woman, and child, whether bond or free: What 
will be ihe effect of maintaining the compromise ? 


What the effect of silencing further agitation of 


the slave question? ‘These are important inquiries 
which, as yet, have never been answered; nor 
have they been discussed in this body. 

The first consequence resulting from the sup- 
port of the eompromise will be, to maintain slavery 
and the slave-trade in this District. 

As already observed, in 1801 Congress passed a 
aw by which the institution of slavery in this 
District, with its attendant commerce in human 
flesh, was continued and established under Con- 
gressional enactment. ‘That law remains in force 
to this day. Here, sir, under our own observa- 

tion, within our own jurisdiction, by virtue of our 

‘wo laws, man is degraded, robbed of his intellect- 
ual enjoyments, kept in deplorable ignorance, and 
disrobed of his manhood. By virtue of those 
aws, he is transformed into a chattel, brutalized, 
and sold like swine. Here, sir, men and women 
are bred for market. Beings in human shape fol- 
ow the business of rearing boys and girls for sale; 
and by that business sustain themselves and fam- 
ies, and accumulate wealth. 

To sustain the compromise is to sustain this 
revolting practice—to give these slave-breeders 
cense and encouragement to pursue an occupa- 
‘ion abhorrent to every feeling of Christianity and 
ofdecency. Yet, sir, the Whig members of this 
ody, on the first day of our session, resolved, 
thstinetly and emphatically, to support this prac- 
tee, which is spurned and held in disgust by Mo- 
mammedan governments. I wish to be under- 
stood, and therefore repeat, that the support of 
‘he compromise measures is identified with, and 
inseparable from the support of slave-breeding and 
save-dealing, now carried on in this District. To 
Sustain thecompromiseis to sustain these practices. 
To prohibit the slave trade here would violate this 
pretended compromise. [tis required, | understand, 
of each of the Dechetentis candidates for President, 
that he shall sustain the compromise, and thereby 

‘end his whole official influence to uphold and en- 
“ourage the breeding and sale of slaves in this Dis- 
trict. Unless pledged to this, he cannot receive 
“€ support of that party; while the Whig candi- 


date is to say nothing about it, to express no opin- 
ion in regard to it, to stand neutral upon the sub- 
ject. To stand neutral, to do nothing, is to lend 
an influence in favor of this growing human flesh 
for market. This traffic in the bodies of females 
depends on the voice of Congress. If we say stop, 
it cefses forever; if we are silent, it continues. 
To remain supinely silent is to continue it. 

Now, I do not think there is a member on this 
floor from a free State who dare speak out boldly 
and say to this House and to the country that he 
is in favor of this breeding of mankind for market, 
that he approves this traffic in God’s image. If 
any member from the free States should do it, I 
think it would seal his political fate. Yet gentle- 
men do not hesitate to rise here and declare their 
intention to support the compromise, thereby lend- 
ing their entire influence to sustain this business 
of breeding human cattle for the shambles. I re- 
spectfully ask the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
3ROOKS,| who first publicly swore allegiance to 
this compromise, whether he is in favor of sus- 
taining this traffic inhuman flesh? I desire to un- 
derstand the position of gentlemen, and hope they 
will stand up manfully and avow their doctrine and 
their policy. I therefore respectfully ask the gen- 
tleman to say what he will do in regard to this 
slave trade? Will he vote to continue or to abol- 
ish it? | await his answer. 

Inasmuch as that gentleman remains silent, I 
respectfully ask any other Northern man who 
sustains the compromise, to say whether he is 
willing to sustain this traffic in human flesh? | 
repeat, that I understand the compromise to em- 
brace this slave trade; that if we sustain the com- 
promise we must sustain this traffic. And I desire 
to see gentlemen stand up, like honest, honorable 
men; like the representatives of freemen, and avow 
their sentiments; and if there bea Northern mem- 
ber who will avow himself in favor of this traffic, 
in the face of this House and of the country, I de- 
sire to hear him and I await a response. 

No man will do that. There is not a man in 
this House who will boldly and manfully avow 
himself in favor of this slave trade, with its at- 
tendant crimes,.in plain and direct language. Yet, 
sir, they will declare it in their general remarks. 

But inasmuch as I have been addressing Whigs 
more particularly, I will also inquire of gentlemen 
on the other side of the House on this point. | 
noticed the letter of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire to his constituents, alluded to by the 
eentleman who preceded me. I understand that 
he considered himself pledged to support the com- 
promise. I should like to know whether he will 
sustain the slavé trade in this District ? 

Mr. HIBBARD. I voted for the bill of the last 
Coggress abolishing the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. That vote explains my views on 
that subject. If the gentleman wishes to know 
whether { would vote for a bill abolishing slavery 


in the District, or the trade between the people of 


the District, I answer that I should vote against it. 
[am opposed to the further agitation of the sub- 
ject. - 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I thank the gentleman for 
his frankness. 1 understand him, and the country 
understands him. I was mistaken in supposing 
there was no man from a free State who would 
sustain this commerce in the bodies of women and 
children. But I like to see a man bold, even in 
his iniquities. I have more respect for the gen- 
tleman who thus says what he will do, than I 
have for members who refuse to speak, but cast 
their votes and exert their influence to maintain 
this slave trade. I presunmse the gentleman hon- 
estly represents the views of his people, that they 
approve of this breeding of men and women for 
market. 

But the compromise embraces also the slave 
trade upon our Southern coast. All are aware 
that, by the ninth section of the act of 1807, slave 
dealers are authorized to carry, under certain regu- 
lations, slaves from one port of the United States 
to another, under the flag of our Union. Men, 
women, and children, are purchased in this Dis- 
trict, and in the northern slave States, and placed 
on board these slave ships, and carried to the tor- 
ture and premature deaths which, itis well known, 
await them upon the cotton and sugar plantations. 
There they are murdered under a slow torture, by 

| the lash of inhuman overseers. It is estimated that 
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twenty thousand human victims are thus annually 
sacrificed to Southern barbarity. The blood of. 
those victims rests upon the members of this body. 
We have the power to stop this flood of human 
gore. But, while these victims toil in chains, and 
sigh and weep under the torturesto which our law 
consigus them, members here refuse to examine 
this subject, refuse to permit the introduction of 
a bill to repeal this law; but they stand here and ex- 
ert their utmost powers to revive, to galvanize into 


‘ 


life the old party issues on which they have here- 

tofore contended. They endeavor to close their 
eyes to notorious facts, and soothe their con- 
sclences by occupying their own attention, and 

that of others, upon the miserable party conflicts, 

which have no higher motive or aim than to se- 

cure the spoils of office to one or the other politi- 

cal party. I judge not for others, but so far as I 

am myself concerned, | should feel far less guilt 

were | to strike a stiletto to the heart of a single 
victim, than I should to exert my influence to sus- 

tain that slave trade, or than I should were I to 

sit here in silence and permit that infamous traffic 
to continue without my solemn protest against it 

It is frequently the case, that men and women, 
apparently doomed to the tortures of the far South 
by this trade, commit suicide rather than meet its 
horrors. All will recollect the story of the father, 
mother, and children, confined in a slave prison 
in a neighboring State, destined to the Southern 
market. The parents having deliberated upon 
their situation, and that of their children, took 
the lives of their own offsprings, and then sought 
death by their own hands. Do not we who sit in 
this Hall, and by our silence and inaction continue 
this slave trade, share in the guilt of those dark 
and damning iniquities? Does not the blood of 
those victims stain our garments? And when we 
appear at the bar of final retribution, shall we 
plead this compromise as a justification for crimes 
which would strike terror to a savage heart? lam 
aware that some of my colleagues have pledged 
themselves to sustain these compromise measures, 
thereby upholding this slave trade. Now, sir, I 
wish to inquire of those gentlemen whether they 
are willing to rise on this floor, and say frankly to 
the people of our’ State, that they are in favor of 
supporting this slave trade? I desire a full and 
fair understanding on this subject. I wish to under- 
stand the position of the Whig party of my own 
State; will they sustain this coast-wise slave trade, 
or will they not? or are they to play dark and 
keep silent? I mean no disrespect to my col- 
leagues of either party. I am solicitous that the 
people of Ohio should understand how each of 
their Representatives stands on these questions. 

The people of the North have been deceived 
long enough by politicians who proclaim their 
intention to sustain the compromise without de- 
scending to particulars and explaining what they 
mean by such support. Indeed, gentlemen dare 
not avow their intention to sustain the slave 
trade in this District, upon our Southern coast, 
and in our Territories, and to maintain the infa- 
mous fugitive slave law. It was a truism uttered 
by my Lord Coke, when he said, * fraud lurketh 
in generalities.”’ This general expression in favor 
of sustaining the compromise embraces all these 
iniquities; and when a man, either here or else- 
where, avows himselfin favor of the compromise 
roeasures, he, in substance and fact, avows him- 
self in favor of breeding men and women for mar- 
ket in this District, and in our Territories, and of 
prostituting our flag to the protection of a com- 
merce in human flesh. I would be as willing to 
traffic in God’s image as | would to sustain the 
owner of yonder slave prison in his accursed vo- 
cation, by upholding the law which authorizes 
him to pursue it. | would as soon vote for Wil- 
liams, the slave-dealer and owner of yonder bar- 
racoon, to the office of President, as | would for 
any man who sustains him in his execrable com- 
merce. Yet, sir, strange as it may seem, your 
presidential candidates of the Democratic party 
appear to think they will have no chance of success 
unless they patronize those worse than savage prac- 
tices, while the Whig candidate is to keep silence 
in regard to them. 

But the compromise was intended also to, and, if 
observed, must, forever close all hope of excluding 
slavery or the slave trade from our Territories. 
On this point there is no longer‘uncertainty. The 
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official returns from Utah show that slavery exists 
there. Servile politicians can no longer deny the 
fact. The honorable Secretary of State, I think, 
will not repeat that gigantic falsehood which he 


put forth in the Senate on the 7th of March, 1850, | 


when he asserted that slavery was ‘‘ excluded 
from that country by the laws of God.”’ Indeed, 
at the time when that attempt to deceive the peo- 
ple of the North was made, it was known here 
and throughout the country that slavery existed 
in Utah. The fact had been published some two 
months previously in most of our leading news- 
yvapers; and if the author of that declaration was 
ignorant of the fact, I think he was the only mem- 
ber of Congress uninformed on that point. Sla- 
very also exists in New Mexico, as we have seen 
by the public press. Indeed, if we can rely upon 


the public press, a judge of New Mexico was | 


lately engaged in purchasing slaves in this city to 
work the silver mines of that country, from which 
the Secretary of State asserted that slavery was 
excluded by God’s law. 

Now, if the compromise be sustained, then are 
these Territories to be delivered over to the curse 
of slavery. The soil which, under Mexican law, 
had been consecrated to freedom, is now, under 
American law, to be cursed with the most degrad- 
ing oppression that exists upon earth; and slave 
markets are to be established, and men bought 
and sold, and women made the subjects of pur- 


chase and sale on territory conquered by our arms, | 


To sustain the compromise, is to sustain slavery 
and the slave trade in those Territories. T'o vote 
for presidential candidates who uphold the com- 
promise, is to vote for slavery, for the slave trade, 
with its attendant crimes, to continue in those Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. Chairman, when I hear members on this 
floor rise and proclaim their intention to support 
the compromise, [ understand them to say, em- 
phatically, that they have made up their minds to 
support slavery in this District, and in the Terri- 
tories; and to maintain the slave trade, with all its 
crimes and frightful amount of guilt, here, and in 
the Territories, and on our Southern coast. If 
gentlemen mean anything by their declarations, 
they mean this. When they say the slave ques- 
tion is settled, they intend to be satisanand by 
Southern men as giving their influence in favor of 
maintaining slavery and the slave trade, wherever 
they now exist under the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I desire the people of the North to un- 
derstand them. I rose to speak for this purpose. I 
ever have been, am now, and trust I ever shall be, 
hostile to political deception and double-dealing. 
I desire to see gentlemen maintain their opinions at 
home, and in this Hall. I have no respect for that 
man who will hold one set of doctrines before the 
people at home, and then lend his influence to 
overthrow them in this Hall. The people have no 
respect for such men; nor do I believe that such 
men have respect for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, whothat held a seat in this Hall 
during the last and present Congress, could listen to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts,{[Mr.Ranrovt,] 
who spoke so frankly and so ably a few days since, 
and helpcomparing that speech with theconduct ofa 
certain honorablemember from the same State, who, 
in the last Congress, fled from the Hall in dismay, 
rather than to give a vote on a pending question, 
lest that vote would show his constituents and the 
country his position on the slave question? I care 
nothing for political names. The people will look 
at the man, and compare him with the servile. All 
men, of whatever party, must approve the course 
of him who frankly avows his sentiments; and all 
must pity him who has not the moral courage to 
give a vote where slavery is involved. 

- Sir, [ would commend to our Whig friends the 
example of the gentleman from the old Bay State, 
who recently spoke so boldly on this question. I 
greatly desire to see gentlemen on this side of the 
Hall speak as boldly as he did. I know there are 
some who hold the same sentiments. I hope they 
will not hesitate to express them. And I also 
desire to see‘ all who hold that it is our duty to 
maintain the compromise, to lend our influence to 
the support of slavery and of the slave trade, come 
forth, and say so manfully, as becomes men who 
represent an enlightened people. This expression 
of our honest sentiments is due to the people; itis 
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bitions of tergiversations here; at the exposure || of recapturing and returning fugitive Slaves 
5, il 


of gentlemen who hold to manly sentiments of 
freedom at home, and when they once get here, 
turn round and swear allegiance to slavery. There 
is no excuse for this deception. If our constitu- 
ents desire us to act for slavery, letusdo it openly 
and boldly. If they wish us to maintain theeause 
of freedom, let us do it manfully, or resign our 
seats in this body; but let us not deceive those 
who honor us with their confidence. 

Again, sir, by maintaining the compromise, we 
shall uphold the fugitive law, with all its infamous 
and unconstitutional provisions. The constitu- 
tional provisions in regard to fugitives from labor 
have been so often argued by me, that I will not, on 
the present occasion, repeat my views. I will 
only say that a proposition to involve the people 
of the free States in the expenses and disgrace of 
arresting and imprisoning fugitive slaves, was of- 
fered to the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion; that the proposal was objected to; and so 
strong were the objections, that the member who 
offered it withdrew it, not daring to take a vote of 
the Convention. We are all aware that on that 
occasion, no member expressed the opinion that 
the people of the free States were bound by that 
instrument, or by any moral or political principle, 
to participate in the expense or the disgrace of | 
capturing fugitive slaves. We know, historically, 
that it was the intention of the framers of that in- 
strument to do no more than to secure to the mas- 
ter the same right to pursue and capture his slave 
in a free State, that he possessed to pursue and 
capture his horse or mule. That the latter part 
of this provision, which says ‘he shall be deliv- 
ered up on claim of the person to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due,”’ renders it our duty to 
deliver up the slave, as we deliver up the stray 
horse or mule, on claim of the owner. We are 
not to obstruct the master, in reclaiming him. 
This was the view expressed by the SupremeCourt, 
in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This is perfectly consistent with the views of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ranrovu] 
who, I think, has taken the ground entertained 
at the time the Constitution was adopted by the 
people in their several State conventions. But, 
for the sake of the argument, I will go beyond 
him, and admit that Congress possesses the right 
to legislate so far as to secure the owner in the ex- 
ercise of this right; that we may, by legislation, | 
punish any person who interferes with that privi- | 
lege, either by making such interference penal, or || 
giving a compensation to the owner. This was 
the view evidently entertained by the Congress of 
1793. They endeavored to effect this object; but 
there they stopped. .They made no attempt to 
involve this Government, or the people of the free 
States, in the burdens, expense, and disgrace of 
catching and sending the trembling fugitive back || 
to bondage. 

Here, sir, at this precise point, I take issue upon 
the constitutionality of that portion of the law of || 
1850 which imposes upon this Government the 
burden, expense, and disgrace of chasing down 
the flying bondman, and sending him back in 
chains. 

Those portions of the law which authorize and , 
require the appointment of officers to grant pro- 
cess for the arrest of slaves; that part which 
makes it the duty of judges to grant such pro-: 
cess; that part which directs marshals and deputy 
marshals to arrest the slave; which authorizes 
them to call on the people to assist in that pirati- 
cal work; which renders it penal fora man to feed || 
a famishing or starving fugitive, by which he shall 
be strengthened and enabled to pursue his flight; || 
these provisions are each of them unconstitutional, 
unjust, abhorrent to the principles.and the feel- | 
ings of the people of the free States, inhuman, | 
and barbarous. 

Mr. Chairman, it has pleased certain gentlemen, | 
on various occasions, to allude to myself and my 

olitical friends as opposed to the Constitution. | 

hey will not meet our arguments on this point. | 
They recoil from legitimate debate, and seek to mis- || 
represent us by general charges, carefully avoiding || 
every specific point. I now repeat, that to the full 
extent to which the law of 1850 involves this Gov- || 
ernment, its officers, and the people of the free | 


due to ourselves. ,We have been pained at exhi- |, States, in the burden, the expense, and disgrace || to do it; and then, 


| want to know his argument, and do not wish ; 


| says that the fugitive from labor * shall be de 


| would a horse. 


| have ee said, to 
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Giddings. * Ho. or Rep: 


unconstilulional, § 
And, sir, I here desire to understand if the 
a member from Ohio, or from any free Sea ” 
of it, who denies this position ? ts there pa Sat 
holds that his constituents and himself whee 
to participate in the expense and crime of «),. 
ing slaves? If so, I desire that he will anno... 
the fact. I long to find one such public ieeheaes 
if there be one here, I wish he would iow 4. 


fact. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I blush for m country w 
her Representatives take shelter behind unmeay z 
generalities, and refuse to avow their hones: es. 
timents. . 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, (interrupting,) 4, .), 


| member from Ohio has invited inquiry, wi 


allow me to interrupt him for a moment? | », , 
rob himof his time. I understand the member ts 
say that the Federal Constitution does not auth. 
ize the General Government to pass any lay », 
enforce that provision of the Constitution, w; 


ered up.” 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman misunde. 
stood me. We have no Federal authority to catch 
slaves. Ofcourse we cannot enforce such author. 
ity. As to delivering up the fugitive, it is to hp 
done just as the framers of the Constitution jp. 
oar We deliver up the slave precisely as we 
We permit the master to take 
him on claim, as he would take his horse on claim, 
That is the delivering up expressly contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution. And this 
construction is borne out by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Prigg, and was the 
evident understanding of those who enacted the 
law of 1790, which gives no aid whatever to the 
master, but merely protects him. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The member from 


| Ohio does not understand me, nor does he under. 


stand the decision in the case of Prigg, nor the lay 
of 1790. The whole action of the Federal Lezislo- 
ture has been in the teeth of the position he now 
takes. 1 understand him to deny that the Federal 
Government has a right to pass a law enforcing 
that fugitive clause through its own officers. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Theclause contemplates no 
enforcing by this Government. It is for the mas- 





| ter to enforce his rights, to catch his own slave 


Our duty is performed when we pass suitable laws 
to protect him while recapturing his slave. Then 
we leave him, and if he then fails, we certainly 


_ have no sympathy for him. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. [have no disposition 
to draw the member into a dilemma, as he charges. 


' I understood him to say, that the Federal Govern- 


ment has no power to pass a law by which fugi- 
tives from labor from the Southern States shal! be 
seized and delivered back again to their owners, 
through the officers of the Federal Government. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I deny that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has power to pass a law by which 


| compel our officers or our people to seize and carry 


back fugitive slaves. We may pass laws, as | 
rotect the master. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The member also 
says it was not contemplated that the State gov- 
ernments should themselves take initiative steps 
to deliver them up, but that all they are require 
to do is to say, ‘* Come and catch them if you cad; 


| we will not interfere by prohibitory laws to pre- 


vent you.”’ I will not ask him to go into a crit 


cism upon the language of the Constitution. His 
vision, clouded by fanaticism, cannot understand 
the plain stipulations of that instrument; yet I have 
reason to believe, that the concurring opinions 0! 
our ablest statesmen, and the decisions ef the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, will survive these 
recent expositions. This is the language of We 
Constitution: 

‘ No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 


quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim ot 


| the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Under the compact we have the right, through 


some power or authority, to have our fugitives 


delivered up to us. He denies it to the Federal 
Government. He says the States are not bound 
rowing us on the unaid 
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«we of the masters themselves, he would excite 
the people against them. What does hemean in 
*- eonnection by his eulogy upon the Christiana 


: \(r. GIDDINGS. I have already stated that 
». delivery up on claim is permitting the master 


il 


ake his slave, as we would permit him to take | 


bis horse. a =) 
- vive slaves, they fought for freedom. Gorsuch 
) by the hand of his half-brother, if report be 
«That brother’s liberty was as dear to him, 





a is the 
+i as the gentleman or myself would have done 
.i we been in his situation: he slew his assailant 
ho attempted to rob him of liberty, and in that, 
seeharged a high and imperative duty. 

"Mr. BREC KINRIDGE, Is there a citizen of 
‘he Western Reserve—that is a part of his district, 
{ helieve—who would use his influence to suppress 
sopular opposition in his district, if a citizen of 
Kentucky should attempt to reclaim his fugitive 
slave there: 

Mr. GIDDINGS. We have the most law- 
abiding people upon earth in my district. [Laugh- 
wr.) There is no place upon the footstool of the 
Almighty, where there is so law-abiding and in- 


tellizent people as there is in that old Free-Soil dis- 


trict. They would fight only for liberty or for 
fe, but they would never fight, nor move, nor 


speak, to aid an oppressor to regain his grasp | 


ypon a fellow-man ! 

‘Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
answer my question? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I supposed I had done so. 
ifhe wishes me to go further, 1 will say that we 
should probably pay no attention to him nor his 
slaves, if he pursues him to that country. I pre- 
sume he would find his slave armed, and if he 
press upon him, he will probably shoot him. I 
ssure him no white man there will ever step be- 
tween the master and slave to protect the master. 
No, sir, we don’t interfere; we let each take care 
of himself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
narrowed down our rights under the Constitution 
toa certain point. 


Will the member 


The member has | 


He has denied us the aid of | 


the Federal Government, and of the States. I | 


now ask him whether he, as a citizen of Ohio, 
would attempt to suppress, and would resist pop- 
war opposition to a Southern man who should at- 
tempt to recover his slave ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Thegentleman wants me to 
say what [ would do in a certain position. I can- 
not tell him what I might be led to do. 
think I may assure him that I should never aid 
the master in arresting his slave. On the con- 
trary, { should rejoice to see the slave regain his 
liberty. My efforts are for freedom, not for op- 
pression. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. This is enough. He 
has frittered it down to this, that it is a provision 
of the Constitution which guaranties to us a cer- 
tain right, but which he never intends shall be en- 
forced, if he can prevent it. Against the impotent 
ravings of his baffled fanaticism, I place the plain 
words of the Constitution. To his coarse and 
otiensive language I have no reply. 


Mr.GIDDINGS. The gentleman is at liberty | 


to understand, that ‘we do not intend to arrest or 
carry back their slaves. If that work be done, it 
must be done by the master. 


If gentlemen intend to support the compro- | 


mise, they must, of course, intend to chase down 
the trembling female, as she flees from the inhu- 
manity of a worse than savage oppressor. And, 
in view of some men, nocandtdate is fit for Pres- 
ident, or other office, unless he is willing thus to 
degrade himself in view of those who regard with 


race, 


Mr. Chairman, we are under neither moral nor 
litical obligations to legislate on this subject. 
. he first clause of the same section of the Consti- 
‘ution provides that ‘‘ the citizens of each State 


shall enjoy all. the pevnee and immunities of | 


ciuzens of the severa 


of States.”’ Now, sir, instead 


carrying out this provision of the Constitution, 


by egislating for its enforcement, we have left | 


But I | 


As to the Christiana rioters, they were | 


gentleman’s to him; he unquestionably | 


| arated from its Government. 


native-born American citizens have by those States 
been seized and sold into slavery, in ‘plain, direct, 
and palpable violation of the Constitution, and 
are now bowing under the lash; while members 
of this body from the same States do not even 
refer to such outrages upon liberty and humanity, 
but are eager to rise and swear allegiance to this 
fugitive law; avowing their readiness to chase 
down a fellow being who seeks an asylum from 
oppression. How long will the people tolerate 
such callousness, such insensibility to all that is 
right, and just, and patriotic ? 

Mr. Chairman, for sixty years this con- 
struction of the Constitution which I have ex- 
pressed has been acknowledged and observed. 
During that period, no statesman advanced the 


abhorrent doctrine of subjecting the laboring men 


of the North to the disgrace of catching slaves. 
The history of our Government shows this fact, 
and coming ages will read it. This law which 
takes from the laboring men of the North a por- 
tion of their earnings, to pay for catching and re- 
turning fugitive slaves, is a thousand times more 
repugnant to their feelings than was the stamp 
act, or the tax on tea. Under this law, they are 
involved in supporting an institution which they 
detest; compelled to contribute to the commission 
of crimes abhorrent to humanity. This oppres- 
sion, this violation of conscience and of their con- 
stitutional rights, this tyranny, they feel and dep- 
recate. It is impossible that an intelligent—a 
patriotic people can long be subjected to such vio- 
lations of their rights, and the rights of humanity. 
The conscience of the nation cannot be long sep- 
It will be in vain 
for navy-yard chaplains to deliver lectures, and 
write essays, to convince our people that it is their 
duty to uphold the slave trade and the fugitive 
law. It will be in vain for ‘‘ ministers of the lower 
law,’’ to preach up the duty of Christians to com- 
mit crimes against God and humanity, atthe con- 
templation of which our very natures revolt. The 
voice of reason and of conscience will find utter- 
ance. The escape of Shadrach at Boston, the just 
and holy manifestation of the popular mind at 
Syracuse, the merited death of Gorsuch at Chris- 
tiana, should teach the advocates of the fugitive 
law, and of the compromise, that the “higher 
law’’ of our natures, dictated by God, and im- 
printed upon the hearts of a Christian people, will 
eventually set these barbarous enactments at defi- 
ance. The shooting slaves in the mountains of 


| Pennsylvania, the inhuman murder of a fugitive 

| in Indiana, as stated in the public papers, could 

| not fail to be followed by the resistance to which 
I have referred. 


The slaves, as already stated, areto increase; the 
number of fugitives will of course increase more 
rapidly. Our railroads, steamboats, and the vast in- 
crease of inter-communication between our free and 


| slave States, cannot fail to carry knowledge and in- 


telligence to the whole colored population, North 


and South. With them there must be hostility and 
| hatred towards their oppressors, whether they be 


slaveholders, or the allies of slavery. It is a law of 
the human mind. All honest men must unite in 
the acknowledgment of their rights. Itis our duty 


to carry intelligence to every being who bears the 


| image of our Creator. 
at work, bearing information to the oppressed and 


Thousands of agencies are 


down-trodden of ourland. Byan inscrutable law 
which pervades the moral world, our very efforts 


| to sustain slavery are converted into the means of 


| Southern States. 


| South? 


its overthrow. The slave trade in this District is 
upheld for the purpose of sustaining slavery in our 
But where is the reflecting man, 
who does not see that every slave sold from this 


lose | city carries with him intelligence of his rights, and 
sentiments of respect the dignity of the human || 


becomes a missionary of freedom when transferred 
Why, sir, in that mournful procession of 
fifty-two victims of this infamous commerce, 


| taken from this eity in 1848, was an individual of 


the subject as it was when the Constitution was | 


adopted. And énstead of enforcing this provision, 


we Southern States now to sell the citizens | 


of Massachusetts into slavery; and hundreds of 


} 
| 


| 


unusual intellect. His name was Edmundson. 


| He called on me at different times to aid him in 


raising money to redeem his sisters. They were, 


| however, sold, and subsequently repurchased by 


some benevolent people at the East, and are now 
free. I am told that his whole family were en# 
dowed with intellects of the highest order. He 


| was himself, so far as propriety of language, gentle- 


manly deportment and intelligence are concerned, 
not the inferior of gentlemen here, or of the Pres- 


tive Slave Law—Mr. Giddings. 


Ho. or Reps. 


ident of the United States. But he was a victim 
to this slave trade; and unless he now sleeps ina 
servile grave, he is preparing the minds of South- 
ern slaves for that work which lies before them; a 
work which if not accomplished by the voice of 
truth and justice, will be perfected in blood. That, 
too, is the case with every fugitive slave who ts 
returned to bondage. The whole Northern slave 
population are becoming intelligent. They read, 
or hear read, the discussions of our Northern press, 
They learn what is said in this Hall. The re- 
marks Lam now making will reach the ears of 
many thousands who are borne down by oppres- 
sion. Totheml say, ** All men are created equ l;°” 
‘you are endowed by your Creator with an inalien- 
able right to liberty;’’ and I add the words of one 
of Virginia’s noblest sons, ‘*Give me LIBERTY, 
OR GIVE ME DEATH.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the day of redemption for this 
people must come. No human power can prevent 
"it. All reason, philosophy, and history demon- 
strate the approach of that day. Look at the 
British West Indies. There the Africans for cen- 
turies labored under the scourge; they clanked 
their chains; they toiled and wept under the hand 
of oppression. But they increased in numbers, 
as do the slaves of our Southern States. Their 
oppressors became enervated by indolence and 
luxury, while the slaves increased in numbers, in 
knowledge, and in power, precisely as do the 


| slaves of this land, sarcastically called a land of 


freedom. They became an expense to their goy- 
ernment, asdo ours. That expense increased, as 
ours does, until the government had no other 
course than to purchase them and set them free. 
The same result is intended by those who now 
advocate the compromise, which is nothing more 
nor less than an attempt to throw the burden of 
sustaining slavery upon this Federal Government. 
As was well remarked by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Ranrout,] it is a Federal meas- 
ure, a centralizing measure, calculated to concen- 
trate power in this Government, and to destroy the 
influence of the States. The plan has often been 
hinted, and this day it is more than hinted, in the 
leading organ of the Administration of this city. 
This grand scheme will subject the nation to a debt 
of $1,200,000,000—a debt one third greater than 
that of England—a debt that, to an indefinite period, 
will weigh down the laboring men of this nation, 
cripple our energies, and bring upon us the oppres- 
sion, the suffering, which now render the English 
peasantry the subjects of pity throughout the civil 
ized world. The compromise is but the incipient 
step to this final consummation. If we are now 
willing to subject the funds of the nation to sus- 
tain this institution; if we silently submit to this 
compromise, I assert, without hesitation, that a 
proposition to relieve ourselves from this burden, 
by the purchase of the slaves of the nation, will 
be made within the next five years. I therefore 
say to the laboring men of the North, of all par- 
ties, Your constitutional rights, your liberties, are 
in danger. To pay $1,200,000,000 would, however, 
be far less degrading to the Northrn charactee 
than this fugitive law. 

Sir, gentlemen here strive to get up old party 
issues. Who does not know that those issues 
have become obsolete; that they cannot be gal- 
vanized into life? Who now contends for a national 
bank? Who opposes the sub-treasury? These 
issues have been surrendered by the Whigs. 
The Democratic party no longer contends againat 
harbor and river improvements. There will be no 
more proceeds of the public lands to divide among 
the States. There is no longer any issue of prin- 
ciple in regard to the tariff. The Whigs ask no 
more, than that the revenue to sustain Government 
shall be raised by a taritf of duties, so adjusted as 
best to promote the interests of our own labor. To 
this the whole Democratic party of the North as- 
sent. There is no longer any party who goes for 
free trade—for sapporting Government by direct 
taxation. I would myself be willing to try this 
method, as it would soon abolish the slavery of 
the South; but no political party is in favor of 
that system; all agree upon the principles of a 
tariff, but differ as to the amount which shall be as- 
sessed on various articles. Why, sir, for three 
years the parties have been unable to arrange them- 
selves upon any issue, whether it be the tariff, or 


| any other of the old questions which divided W higs 
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Nor can those issues ever again’ 
hecome interesting. They have become obsolete 
by force of circumstances. While these issues 
have been fading away, the great and overshad- 
owing questions of humanity have been increas- 
ing, strengthening, an | extending throughout the 
mation. It has entered into all our moral and po- 
litical questions. It is discussed in our social cir- 
cles, our political conventions, and our pulpits. It 
controls our county and State elections, our elect- 
ions of members of Congress, and our presidential 
It occupies the attention of our State 
Legislatures, and of Congress. Europe sympa- 
thizes with us in this great work. The question 
of a man’s right to his life and liberty now occupies 
the attention of the civilized world. [t has thrown 
Europe into commotion. LEler people, her states- 
men are discussing it. It has taken an undying 
grasp upon the conscience, the judgment of this 
people. The agitation will go on, until this Gov- 
ernment shall be redeemed and regenerated from 
oppression—until the stain of slavery shall be 
wiped from our national escutcheon. 

Let me assure gentlemen that a noble band of 
patriots, of philanthopists, are now laboring to 
bring about this **consummation so devoutly to 
be wished.’’ Upon the broad basis of truth, of 
justice, of equal rights, of the brotherhood of man, 
and of nations, we have taken our stand. Our 
numbers are increasing. The effects of our labor: 
are becoming manifest. Our cause is advancing. 
Our moral and political influence is extending, and 
our final triumph is certain. We have no hostility 
to any party. Our contest is waged against op- 
pression in all its forms—against tyranny and 
usurpation. Nor will we cease our warfare until 
victory, rendered glorious by results that will 
reach forward to man’s remotest existence, shall 
crown our toils—— 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 


and Democrats. 


elections. 
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SPEECH OF HON. V. E. HOWARD, 
OF TEXAS, 

In rune Hovse or Representatives, 
July 6, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the bill to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1852— 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Cuainman: | propose to speak to the sub- 
ject in hand, and offer some observations on two 
of the Senate amendments to the deficiency bill. 
The first is the amendment of the Senate to the 
appropriation for continuing the survey of the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico. 
It enacts— 

“ That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as 

to sanction a departure from the point on the Rio Grande, 
north of the town called Paso, designated in the said 
treaty,”? 
And is made necessary by the illegal and unau- 
thorized course of Commissioner Bartlett, in estab- 
lishing the initial point of the boundary on the Rio 
Grande, thirty-four miles north of the point fixed 
by the treaty. 

The fifth article of the treaty with Mexico pro- 
vides that— 

“The boundary line between the two Republics shall 
commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called 
Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deep- 
est branch, if it should have more than one-branch enipty- 
ing directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of that 
river, following the deepest channel, where it has more than 
one, to the point where it strikes the southern boundary of 
New Mexico; thenee, westwardly, along the whole south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the 
town called Paso) to its western termination; thence, 
aorthward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it 
intersects the first branch of the River Gila; (or if it should 
not intersect any branch of that river, then to the point on 
the said line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct 
line to the same;) thence down the middle of the said 
branch and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio 
Colorado; thence across the Rio Colorado, following the 
division line between Upper and Lower California, to the 
Pacific Ocean.”’ 

And to preclude the possibility of all mistake as 
to the true southern and western boundary of New 
Mexico, the treaty declared:. 

‘The southern and western limits of New Mexico, men- 
tioned in this article, are those laid down in the map enti- 
ted * Map of the United Mewican States, us organized and 
defined by various acts of the Congress of said Republic, and 


constructed according to the best authorities. Revised edi- 
tion. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Disturnell.’ 
Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the 
signatures and seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries. ” 


In order to mark and designate the boundary 
upon the ground, a commissioner and surveyor 
were appointed by each Government, with powers 
described as follows: 

‘*In order to designate the boundary line with due pre- 
cision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon the 
ground landmarks which shall show the limits of both 
Republics, as described in the present article, the two Gov- 
ernments shall each appoint a cominissioner and asurveyor, 
who, befere the expiration of one year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty, shall meet at the 
port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said 
boundary in its whole course tothe mouth of the Rio Bravo 
del Norte. They shall keep journals and make out plans 
of their operations ; and the result agreed upon by them 
-shatl be deemed a part of this treaty, and shall have the 
same force asif it were inserted therein. The two Govern- 
ments will amicably agree regarding what may be neces- 
sary to these persons, and also as to their respective escorts, 


should such be neeessary.”’ 


It will thus be seen, that the true initial point 
on the Rio Grande is that at which the southern 
boundary of New Mexico, as laid down on the 
map of Disturnell, strikes that river. If this point 
can be found, it is not in the power of the joint 
commission to agree upon one different from that 
established by the treaty. That instrument de- 
clares, that ‘*the southern and western limits of 
New Mexico, mentioned in this article, are those 
laid down in the map entitled,’ &c. ‘The treaty 
also declares, that the southern boundary of New 
Mexico runs north of the town called Paso. 
When we look upon the map, we find that this 
line is traced immediately north of the town of 
Paso, and by taking the scale of the map and 
measuring it, is found to be precisely eight miles 
north of that town. If there were nothing else, 
therefore, to fix the beginning point of the bound- 
ary upon the Rio Grande, this would be absolutely 
certain, for that i8 certain which is capable of 
being reduced to certainty. It is as certain in its 
character, as though the church of the town of 
Paso had been named for the initial point of the 
boundary. Unaided by anything else, it can admit 
of no controversy, the town limits being estab- 
lished and known, as they are in all Spanish and 
Mexican towns, by measuring a certain distance 
from the center. 

But the question does not depend on the town 
limits and simple measurement, certain as they 

| must be in their character. At about the distance 
of eight miles above Paso, and near the point on 
the Rio Grande, given upon Disturnell’s map as 
the southern corner of the boundary of New 
Mexico, is laid down a place called La Salinera, 
(the Saline.) It is a place noted for supplying 

| salt to the country, and corresponds on the ground 
with the map. It was at once recognized and 
identifiel by Colonel Graham and the other mem- 
bers of the scientific corps, as identical with the 
initial point. This of itself could establish, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the begyning point 
of the boundary on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande. The result is too obvious to admit of 
argument. Besides, it agrees with other points 
and places given on the map, and found to corre- 
spond on the ground. 

It is a principle of law which will not be con- 
tested, that fixed monuments, natural or artificial, 
are to prevail over course and distance, and as a 
corollary over latitude and longitude. The true 
point of beginning on the Rio Grande thus being 
shown by the map and natural objects to be eight 


| authority as the other. To render any line legal and 
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whether you take the true line or t 


on by Commissioner Bartlett. 


reports that when he arrived at El Paso 


of finding the surveying 


ying party on the true; 
line, he found them thirty-four miles no 


on a line commencing at 320 29", 

In relation to this action of the joint con 
sion, | take it to be too clear for 
that the commission had no righ 
boundary fixed by the treaty. They had, 
diction to make a new boundary, and 4 
their action by which they have done go i 
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The treaty assumes to have defined the initia 


points with sufficient certainty to be rea 
tified and found, as in truth it has. 
not done so, the boundary clause would h 


void for want of certainty. 


lily iden 
And if it hea 
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I am aware that it 
has been contended that this action was ] 


egal, he 


cause the agreements of the Commissioners wor. 


to be deemed part of the treaty. 
ion goes only ‘‘to establish, upon the groung 


But this provi 


&- 


landmarks which shall show the limits of by 


Republics as described in the present [in the fith) »» 
ticle’ of the treaty. They had no power to make 


nr. 


anew boundary. Their functions were the agoor. 


tainment of that already established. 


They were 


bound to go by the treaty, and not in opposition 


to it. They had no power to fix the boundary 


the Pacific at Monterey, instead of * one marine 
league due south of the southernmost point of the 
port of San Diego,’ as required by the treaty, [f 


the commission may fix the initial point on ¢! 


thousand miles north. 


i Lae 


Rio Grande thirty-four miles north of that named 
in the treaty, they have power to place it one 


Whenever the commiss 


desregards the points established by the treaty, 
their act is void for want of authority: it is an ex. 


cess of jurisdiction, and 
United States or Mexico. 


cannot bind either the 


There is another fatal objection to the action 
By the EX Press pro- 
vision of the treaty, each Government was to hiave 
on the work a commissioner and a survey 
They were treaty officers, and one had as muc 


Mr. Commissioner Bartlett. 





binding under the treaty, it was necessary that 
both the commissioner and the surveyor sho 

coneur in it; for it is a principle of law, too wel 
established to be controverted, that when the ev- 
ecution of a power is given to two or more, jointly 
all must concur to render it valid. When thesur- 
veyor, Mr. Gray, arrived at El! Paso, he refused 
to concur in the line which had been agreed on by 


Commissioner Bartlett and 


the Mexicans, and 


| filed his protest against it, showing, conclusively, 


= 


that it was not the point established by the treaty. 
Bartlett’s action would have been void for want 
of the concurrence of the surveyor, even if he had 


commenced at the true point. 


It was not only 


illegal, but unjust, that the Mexicans should have 
both officers allowed by the treaty, while this 
Government had only one to guard its interests 

It has been asserted that Lieutenant Whipp! 


acted as surveyor pro tempore, 


until the arrival 


Mr. Gray; but there is no evidence that he as- 
sumed to act in that capacity, or ratify the lin 


with his signature. 


lett states, in his communication of the 28h 
December, 1850, that Whipple acted as chief as 


miles above the town of Paso, it was, by the |; 


treaty, in the first instance to run * westwardly 
along the whole southern boundary of New Mex- 
ico to its western termination,’ which, taking the 
scale of the map, is three degrees. 

When Mr. Bartlett arrived at El Paso, in ad- 
vance of his coérdinate officer, the surveyor, he 
assumed, of his own authority, to open negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Commissioner, and to fix 
the initial point at latitude 320 22’, which is about 
thirty-four miles north of the point established 
by the treaty. The result is a clear loss to the 
United States of a countr 
and three degrees of longitude deep, equal to 5,950 
square miles on that line. In giving up this 
amount of latitude, Mr. Bartlett has gained practi- 
cally no longitude, because the southern boundary 


} is three degrees, according to the treaty map, 


thirty-four miles wide || 


tronomer, ad interim. 


On the contrary, Mr. Bart- 


Mr. Bartlett had no av- 


thority to appoint a surveyor, as that function was 
confided by law to the President and Senate, an¢ 
the office filled by the appointment of Mr. Gray 
There could not at the same time be two surveyors 


under the treaty. 


At this stage of the proceedin 


c 


cessary to notice the singular course of Mr. Sec 
| tary Stuart. Before Colonel Graham, who was de- 
| tailed as chief astronomer, left Washington, !t was 
known that Commissioner Bartlett had established 
this line, so far as he had the power to do so. 


was understood to bein epposition to the views o 
the Department of the Interior. 1 
be repugnant to the opinions of every officer of the 
Engineer Corps, who had paid any attention tothe 
subject, and especially to those, Colonel Graham 
and Major Emory, so much so, that I am informed 
by the highest authority, that Colonel Graham 
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dee einred to Secretary Stuart, that he ‘would not 
+ his instraments up on Bartlett’s line. Now, 
st was the plain duty of the Secretary of the 
interior under these circumstances ? Clearly, to 
ruct the C ommissioner to adhere to the treaty 
undary , and that he could not agree upon and 
ark a line on the ground without the concur- 
eof thesurveyor. That would have brought 
‘ke jine back to the treaty point in the vicinity 
rE Paso, al nd secured the rights of his Govern- 





"When Colonel Graham arrived at El Paso, 
ing the li ine pri ogressing in the wrong place, 
four miles too far north, he ordered in his 
dinate officer, Lieutenant Whipple, for con- 
tation and with a view to correct the error. 
Subsequently, after a good deal of correspondence, 
nel Graham, Mr. Bartlett, and the Mexican 
missioner, came to an agreement by which 

» work progressed on those sections not in dis- 
ie, But as soon as Lieutenant Whipple was 
lered on to El Paso, Commissioner Bartlett, 
vithout waiting to confer with Colonel Graham, 
ed the Mexican Commissioner in a represent- 
sion that Colonel Graham had stopped the work 
the line thus progressing from the wrong point, 
ich resulted in the recall of Colonel Graham. 
the mean time Mr. Gray, who accompanied 
Colonel Graham to El Paso, protested the line, 
a | to sign the proceedings establishing 
initial point, as contrary to the treaty. On 


ated of this proceeding, the Secretar y of 


. Interior first issued an order directing Mr. 
Gray o agree to the line of Bartlett, and before 
tion could be had dismissed him from office, no 
ibt under the impression that he would not con- 
to be the instrument of such an unjust and 
triotic act towards his Government. Thus 


»]eadine motive which led to the dismissal of 


Colonel Graham was his refusal to concur in this 


e, and the only true reason of the dismissal of 


Mr Gray was his protest. 
Not only does the Secretary pursue this course, 
tin his annual report he enters into an argu- 
tto sustain what had been done by Commis- 
mer Bartlett, in which he ad opts the views of 
Bartlett, and the Mexican Commissioner. Their 
ly excuse for what has been done is, that the 
ip of Disturnell is inaccurate as to latitede and 
gitude; that the initial point is not correctly 
id down on the treaty mé ap with regard to their 
rue position on the earth’s surface. Sir, Mr. 
Trist, as well as the other authors of the treaty, 
were quite aware of that fact. Humboldt pointed 
ut many years ago, with reference to all Span- 
naps. Hence, ‘the treaty does not mention 
itude and longitude, but takes natural objects 
e initie ul points of the boundary. On the Rio 
Grande, that object is the town of Paso, and the 
ther places in that vicinity appearing on the map, 
esngci ally La Salinera, which ts near the immediate 
t where the map represents the southern line 
New Mexico to strike the Rio Grande. The 
ject of the negotiators of the treaty was to 
ge all difficulty about latitude and longitude, 
ycalling for natural objects, represented on the 
sp, and found onthe ground. Their object has 
een defeated by the illegal conduct of Commis- 
ner Bartlett and Secretary Stuart, who have 
thrown away the treaty monuments to hunt for 
atitude and longitude, an element not mentioned 
the treaty. Without the slightest reason or 
ustice, they have allowed the Mexican Commis- 
ioner to inveigle them into giving up thirty- four 
les of latitude, without gaining an inch in lon- 
situde, | because the latter is three degrees by Dis- 
urnell’s map on either line, and that is what they 
have adopted. 
In his annual report, Mr. Stuart says: 
Difficulties also existed in regard to the latitude of the 
point where the Rio Grande strikes the southern line of 


‘ew Mexico. By the map it appears to be at latitude 31 
4%, whereas the true position is latitude 32° 22’. °° 


Sir, this is a gross and extraordinary misstate- 
ment of the whole subject. The point agreed on 
by Bartlett and the Mexican Commissioner is 320 
<<’; but the latitude of the true point established 
oy the treaty is 319 52’, where the southern bound- 
ry of New Mexico strikes the Rio Grande, as 
ascertained by our officers on the ground, and as 
*ppears by the protest of Mr. Gray, on file in the 
fice of the Department of the Interior. The 


_ Pacific Railroad=gCollins Steamers—Mr. Howard. 


1 
church of El Paso is 31° 45’, as ascertained by 
observation. 

owen 's ; f 

This effort of Mr. Stuart to misrepresent the 
true boundary of the treaty, and to surrender a 
portion of our territory, is ‘difficult to understand 
and impossible to de fend. 

Mr. ‘Bartlett, in his correspondence with the 
Department, gives his impression that the line 
which he has avreed to will strike the San Pedro. 
There was much more probability of reaching it 
by adhering to the true treaty line—as it will be 
seen by the map that it apt oroaches nearer the Rio 
Grande on that line—than on the one established 
by the commission. He also says that, in case he 
does not strike a branch of the Gila on the northern 
boundary of New Mexico, the line will run 
directly to the Gila. Such is not the boundary 
contemplated by the treaty. The fifth article de- 
clares, that ie runnin: ¢ along the whole south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico, it shall run ‘* thence 
‘northward, along the western line of New Mex- 
‘ico until it intersects the first branch of the river 

‘Gila; or if it should not intersect any branch of 
‘that river, then to the point on the said line near- 
‘est to such branch, and thence in a direct line to 
‘ the same; thence down the middle of said branch, 
‘and of the said river, until it empties into the 
‘ Colorado.” : 

It will thus be seen that the treaty assumes, 
what the fact is, that there is a branch on or near 
the north line, which empties into the Gil: ‘ on 
that when at the nearest point to the branch, the 
boundary line is to run direc tly to it. The t treaty 
calls cannot, therefore, be answered by running . 
due north line to the Gila. It is supposed rey 
some that the Mimbres is a branch of the Gil 
It is well known that the San Pedro is a “ferent 
of that river. Thus, should Mr. Bartlett run due 
north from the western termination of the line, as 
he intimates he will, if he does not strike a branch 
of the Gila, he will not fulfill the calls of the treaty, 
by which it is declared, that in case a branch of 
that river is not encountered in running north- 
vardly, then when at a point nearest to such 
branch, the line is to be run directly to it, and 
thence down the same to the Gila. If Mr. Bart- 
lett persists in this construction of the tre aty, and 
thereby misses the San Pedro, as will probably be 
the result, ther he will on both lines surrender to 
Mexico 9,530 square miles. 

It was extraordinary that Mr. Gray and Colonel 
Graham should have been recalled under these 
circumstances. Both were able officers. Colonel 
Graham had rendered distincuished service on the 
Northeastern Boundary, and was selected for his 
peculiar fitness for the position. It is true he has 
been succeeded by a very able and accomplished 
officer—Colonel Emory. But it is obvious that 
the motive of the reca ill of Colonel Graham and 
Mr. Gray was to enable Commissioner Bartlett to 
carry out this unfortunate and illeval azreement 
for the surrender to Mexico of a large and valu- 
able territary belonvine to the United States. 

It cannot admit of doubt, that in assuming to 
direct Mr. Gray to sign the agreement of Bartlett 
and the Mexican Commissioner fixing the initial 
point, the Secretary of the Interior arrogated to 
himself a power which, under the treaty, was 
confided to the United States surveyor,and which 
the Secretary had no wy rht tocentrol. If he had 
the rig ht to exercise ny suc ch power, it is to be 
regretted that he e did not exert itin favor of the 
United States. It is unfortunate, that when he 
saw the error of Mr. Bartlett, he did not sustain 
the surveyor of the United States and Colonel 
Graham, instead of the Mexican Commissioner, 
General Conde. 

I do not discuss this subject for the purpose of 
making any point on the present Administration, 
against which I entertain no hostility. I have no 
doubt that if the attention of that ableand honest- 
minded officer, President Fillmore, had been 
brought to the subject, he would have corrected 


| the error of Commissioner Bartlett. 


The country which would be surrendered, if the 
action of our Commissioner were ratified, is neces- 
sary to the country as a a convenient 
track for a military road, as well asa railway to 
the Pacific. The further ‘abetl we are compelled 

‘to go the more mountainous the country becomes, 


and the more difficult and expensive will be the 
A military | 


| construction of any road to the Pacific. 


id 
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road to the junction of the Gila and Colorado is 
necessary to enable us to carry out our treaty 
with Mexico in relation to the Indian tribes, and 
the defense of aur own frontier. Both of which 
we have too much neglected. There has also, for 
the last twelve months, been a system of fillibus- 
tering on the Rio Grande which has nearly broken 
up business and threatens to depopulate the 
country. Itoriginated in a system of lawless ag 
rressions from this side of the river, which has re- 
sulted in retaliations from the Mexican side, until 
the whole frontier is a scene of murder and blood- 


shed. Our own citizens are daily assassinated 
with impunity. If this state of things is not 


promptly arrested it will soon lead to another war 
with Mexico. All these outrages could have been 
arrested by stationing four or five hundred good 
mounted troops on the Rio Grande, who would 
not only have restrained these crimes, but have 
prevented Indian hostilities and incursions as well 
If the Government had not this amount of regular 
cavalry at its disposal, it ought to have called for 
volunteers. It has ample power under the law 
for that purpose. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


More than all, is this cour try proposed to be 

surrendered necessary to the | Jnited States, as fur- 
nishine a convenient iron for a railroad to the 
acific. All accounts tend to prove that Mr, 
Bartlett has surrendered the best route for the road 
He has given up to the Mexican Government pub- 
lic land sufficient to construct the road to the junc- 
tion of the Colorado and Gila. 

No one who has investigated the subject can 
doubt the national necessity of a railroad to the 
Pacific. Lookat the reports of your officers, both 
of the Army and Navy, upon the subject of our 
national defenses, and the y all tell you that they 
cannot be made complete without a railroad and 
the telegraph to the Pacific ocean. In the event 
of a war with any naval owen the first demon- 
stration would be upon California and our Pacific 
possessions; and in the present condition of things 
they would fall before you could afford them aid 
or relief. We would have no right to march an 
army through Mexico, by way of the Isthmus, 
even if the navigation of the Gulf should remain 
open, and the fate of the country would be decided 
before you could sail round the Cape or march an 
army overland through your own territory; but 
with a railroad, you could transport an army 
there in from fourtosix days. The enemy could 
not effect a landing before the country might be 
put in a com; ylete state of defense, by means of 
troops tr unsported on a railroad, with wings of 


steam. If the road is not constructed, the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to line the Pacific coast 
with a system of forts, which will cost more to 


build and man than the expense of a road, which 
will change the commerce of the world, and fur 
nish ample defenses 


Consider, sir, the mighty effect of such a work 


upon national and international commerce. [It 
would change into a new ¢ “uo the commerce 
of Europe with Asia. The United States are sit 


uated in the center of the world’s commeree and 
production. With a railroad to the Pacific, we 
must become the largest store-house of the com- 
merce of all nations,and the mart forthe exchange 
of products. ‘Through our dominions would pass 
the commerce between Europe and the Indies, as 
well as all Asia. To a great extent the Asiatic 
trade would fall into our ha ind With the power 
over it which such a work w ul 1 give, our own 
manufactures wou!d enter China and other Asiat 
countries under the most favorable auspices. 
Already this commerce has commenced between 
China and California, and bids fair to be a trade 
of great profit. No nation has ever posse: ssed the 
commerce of the Indies without growing wealthy 
by its immense gains. It has cre ated a race of 
merchant princes for several European nations. 
This commerce is at our door, and we have only 
to stretch out our hands and engross it. 

Iam in favor of devoting some portion of the 
public lands west of the Mississippi, in the vicin- 
ity of the road, to its construction. This m ry be 
effected! either by granting \t to States, or individ- 
uals, upon condition of building certain sections of 
the work. It is true that the Government has 
no public lands in Texas; but that State has 
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already granted the right of way through her lim- || a market, it is without appreciation; and this is | seventy cents per cubic foot to Chagres and ¢ - va it of 
its for a Pacific railway, and made a liberal dona- | precisely the condition of four fifths of the coun- || per ton from Panama to San Francisco A $109 a the 
tion of lands in aid of that object. I have no | try beyond the Rocky Mountains, exclusive of || per ton from the Mississippi river, heavy ‘ee or Mi 
doubt that her Legislature will grant still more, if | the gold diggings. Oif from the shore and navi- || would pay cost, charges, and repairs on the ry vie 
necessary, to carry out this great national im- || gable waters of the Pacific, there are no means of || At this rate of freight the road would do ota sail 
provement. She has arich camer more than | transportation for products to induce settlements. || all the business, owing to the greater expeditio. : near! 
five times as large as the State of New York, It is not my purpose to enter at any length into || and saving in insurance and interest on ca oy ’ a 
which will contribute a large commerce to the sup- | a comparison of the two routes—the northern and | By the Isthmus the steamers now make a to effe 
port of this great_work. Possessing over a hun- the southern. My own opinion is, that if both || in twenty-six days. It could by railway be —- aed 
dred millions of acres of public domain, it is her | were constructed, the southern route would do the || from New York to San Francisco in six Th. the hea 
interest to be liberal to this vast national project. | largest portion of the business, so far as it might || profits from travel would be so great as to Warrant shle wi 
The effect of a railroad to the Pacific ivincreasing | be connected with the Pacific and Asiatic com- |) a very low rate of freights. It is estimated \.. Mexiet 
the value of the public domain must be obvious to | merce. The southern road being through a better || Lieutenant Barnard, in his survey of the Isthmus ” [tis 
all. This Government owns west of the Missis- | climate, could be used at ali seasons of the year, || from official documents, that the average travel 1 the Pa 
sippi more than a thousand millions of acres of | without any interruption from snows. '| California for the years 1849, 1850, and 185]. ws. pend § 
public domain. Near six hundred millions of Mr. Whitney estimates the northern route at || 141,320, which, at $50 per passenger, less {),,,, Fight 
acres of this public land is in New Mexico, Utah, | over two thousand miles; no one has ever sup- || one fourth the present average rate, would see ner mi 
California, and Oregon. I have already presented | posed the southern route to be more than seventeen || the sum Of... 2.660. eeeee ee cece eee 87,066 .i)N) nay eX 
my views in favor of the power in the Federal | hundred miles from the Mississippi river; and in || Then freights, 150,000 tons, at $10... 1,500.09 ‘at the 
Government to grant sections of the public lands | point of fact it will not exceed fifteen hundred, There 
to aid in the construction of railroads, when the | with all the detours, starting from any point south || Which would produce an annual profit freight 
result is to enhance to an equal or greater amount | of the mouth of the Ohio. With a railroad from || Of. .ce.cececeeeceeecece cece ees eo. 98,566.0i) per to! 
in value the land along the road reserved to the | the Mississippi river to the Pacific, it would be || More than sufficient, without allowing for any in- taken 
Government, and shall not repeat them. easy to reach China from London in thirty days. || crease of the present Pacific commerce. : steam 
in New Mexico alone the Government has | | am not opposed to any individual enterprise in || It will be perceived that the foregoing estimat at sev 
nearly 135,000,000 of acres of public lands, which | the ‘Tehuantepec route; but it cannot supply the || of resources for the support of a railroad is based of $l 
will be almost valueless for half a century, unless | great national want. , almost exclusively upon the present domes: four, 
a railroad is constructed through that Territory. The running distance from Tehuantepec, on the || trade and travel between the Atlantic and the Pa. road f 
The Government would be a great gainer to give || Pacific side, to San Diego or San Francisco, is as || cific. To this must be added the commerce of Missi 
half this land for the construction of a railway | great as from the Mississippi river to either of || China, and other portions of Asia. , be ra 
from the Rio Grande to the junction of the Colo- || those places by the running distance by railroad, |) The foreign trade with China, in 1845, was....943 390,784 Grant 
rado and Gila. In an agricultural point of view, | while the time made on the railroad will be at eee and ¢ 
New Mexico is comparatively a poor country; least twenty miles per hour, and that on the steam- |, In British ships.......... seeee tte teen eeeees *.- $16,073,622 ton. 
but as a grazing country, it has great capabilities. || ers about twelve. | on ae including specie........... 2,909,669 suppl 
tis well adapted for raising sheep, cattle, and From Tehuantepec by steamer to San Francis- || Sede Meimbiisacsa: cites. dacbothcs: Pipe ita Rt tion ¢ 
horses. Itis a region where wool can be grown | co is nearly 2,000 miles; to San Diego about 1,600. | ; a thus 
with decided success, and the winter is such that | From the Mississippi to San Diego by astraightline Total....+. teen ee eens eeneeeenenes ee eee eee G43,390,734 tural 
beef could be packed there with safety for the | about 1,380 miles; to San Francisco about 1,500 ; sit abies a of fr 
Pacific and other markets. It is also the land of | miles; and the detours of the road on either route || Exports from China to i Gonreee + «$26,597 221 flour 
the vine and the grape. Its great power, however, || will not make the distance greater than the present || o% 6s ian on a ley a 
lies in its mineral resources. It abounds in val- | running course by steamers from Tehuantepec to || , lias has | 
uable metals. Gold has lately been discovered in | either of those places. And when the difference || Total.......+sesseseeeececerrenee seen eee ee $36,931,808 porte 
quantities sutlicient to invite the miner both upon | of speed and the obstructions from the weather are || Balance of wade in favor Of Ragland. «........ 6400 whic 
the Gila and the Colorado. It is rich in silver, | considered, it will be seen that the journey from the 7 — cent 
copper, iron, and coal. With a railroad the Mississippi by railroad can be made in about || gatance of trade in favor of China, and against a the 
mining interest of New Mexico would soon be- | half the time that it can from Tehuantepec. Even the United States, paid in bills on London... $5,325,033 artic 
come a source of vast wealth. Without such a when you have reached the Pacific side, the time || China consumes in raw cotton....... e teeeeees $7,000,000 prof 
work these mines will, ina great degree, be lost to | saved in going from New York to California by || Lieutenant Maury estimated in 1849, that in T 
the country for ages. The same may be said of | the railroad direct over that of Tehuantepec would | transporting oil on the railroad instead of sending has 
a large portion of California. The mmeral prod- | be sufficient to secure the construction of the rail- | it home by sea, there would be a saving to the it p 
ucts of that country cannot be fully developed | road. A ship canal through the Isthmus would || whaling business of $2,000,000 a year, in avoiding leng 
without a road, which will afford rapid and cheap | not change the result, nor do away with the ne- | loss of time, interest, and insurance, as well as the and 
means of communication. How many thousands cessity of a railroad. loss incident to the present character of ships, and as 
are there who would visit the mineral regions to It has been urged that a railroad to the Pacific, || that this freight would pay to the railroad $970,800, tho 
labor temporarily if they could reach them in a | if constructed, would not yield enough to pay in- || at $20 per ton. This trade would probably pay to ¢ 
few days at a moderate expense. Hereafter the _ terest on the investment, defray current expenses, || $500,000 a year on freight at $10 per ton. con 
business of mining is to be one of the most and keep the work in good repair. It can be || There is still to be taken into account the way as 
important interests in this country. The pre- shown beyond controversy, that on the basis of |! transportation and travel, which all must perceive nec 
cious metals are already one of the largest items the present trade and travel between the Atlantic | will be immense, if we estimate only for the rich nia 
in our exports, and destined to havea still greater | and Pacific the road would not only be a good || planting district between the Mississippi and the th 
effect upon our foreign and domestic commerce. | stock, but a profitable investment. | Rio Grande. That portion of the road, alone, will fro 
It is estimated that the California mines have The present emigration to California is not |! pay a good dividend as soon as it shall be con- 
yielded at least $200,000,000 up to this time. || likely to diminish for a number of years. It will structed. There is also the country from the Rio 
But the great branch of industry which would be || continue so long as gold is found in fs present || Grande to the junction of the Gila and the Colo- te 
promoted and benefited most extensively, taking || abundance in that region; and there does not ap- | rado, whose mineral wealth has already been Ca 
the Atlantic and Pacific both into account, by | pear to be any limit to it. The mjnes, from all || alluded to. It is believed to be valuable for its ott 
such a road, would be that of agriculture. Not | appearances, are as productive now as they ever | gold. It is well known to be rich in copper and m: 
only by means of opening new lands, by furnish- || have been since the discovery of the gold in Cal- | silver; and the working of these silver mines is 4 of 
ing transportation for the products of vin would | ifornia. The returns show that the commerce of || matter of great interest to the country, as demon- ste 
otherwise be remote regions, but in effecting | the Pacific is steadily increasing. The tonnage to | strated by the recent scarcity of silver for the 10 
exchanges of the products of the great valley of | California for the fiscal year ending the 30th of || ordinary purposes of circulation. Not only does Ps 
the mY Ry with the people of the Pacific side. || June, 1851, foreign and from other portions of the | New Mexico possess valuable silver mines, but th 
It could not fail to open an extensive market for | United States, was upwards of 258,000 tons. Of || they abound also in the three northern States of Ire 
the agriculture and manufactures of the population || this, the tonnage from the United States was up- | Mexico. If we had a railroad to the Pacific we ig 
of the Atlantic section of the continent. wards of 115,000 tons. It is known that vessels | could, by our commerce, command the produce th 
3ut independently of all these considerations, | out always go with full freights. Let us gomore | of these mines, together with the Mexican trade WwW 
it is for the interest of the United States, as a pro- | fully into details as to the means of sustaining a || generally. And let me assure you, sir, that this of 
prietor, to grant sufficient public domain to con- | railroad to California. | is a most important trade, which we have too long T 
struct a road to the Pacific. How else is this | Length of the road from the Mississippi river to || neglected. Mexico has a population of more than E 
Government ever to settle in a reasonable time the the Pacific, taking the largest estimate, one thou- || eight millions of people, and may be said to bes jo 
thousand million of acres which it owns on the sand seven hundred miles, cost of construction || nation without manufactures. Merchandise has th 
other side of the mountains? No action which $40,000 per mile............+++. + »$68,000,000 | been taken overland from Texas, not only into a 
the Government could take would enhance the | It 1s ascertained that in order to pay | the interior of Mexico, but to the capital itself. fe 
sale of the public lands to such an extent, because and defray expenses, aroad should With a road to the Pacific, the United States could tr 
the road would carry population to settle and im- divide 12 per cent.; which on the | control this commerce; certainly in all except the b 
prove countries that would otherwise remain a cost of the road.......+..++++++ $8,160,000 | southern States of Mexico. ow, suppose this 1 
waste wilderness for an indefinite period of time. The next question is, from what sources is this || population took of merchandise and goods, of all A 
To make these grants is not to waste, but to in- | amount to be derived? It is known that an ordi- || sorts, only five dollars per year for each person— 0 
crease and enhance fourfold the land fund and the || nary trip around the Cape takes one hundred and ! which is a small estimate—it would amount to e 
value of the land west of the Mississippi; for real | fifty days. As much as $40 per ton freight on that || $40,000,000. This, of itself, would create a very : 
large way-freight and travel. It is well known t 


estate, like all other property, has no test of value | voyage has been paid to the fast clippers. The 
but its use. If it cannot be occupied for want of || steamers, according to their advertisements, charge 





that the wants of these people increase with the 
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it of consumption. It must be apparent, and 
+ ig the opinion of commercial men, that our trade 
with Mexico can be made quite as important as 
our commerce with Asia; because, with proper 
exertions on the part of our Government, it may 
be nearly monopolized by the United States, and 
‘oon a vast market for American manufactures. 
To effect this, a railroad is not only necessary to 
eransport merchandise, but to enable us to furnish 
the heavy machinery, indispensable to the profit- 
able working of the rich silver mines of Northern 
Mexico. . 
"It is admitted that the efficiency of any road to 
the Pacific, as a medium of commerce, must de- 


wend greatly upon the rate of tolls charged for | 


feiwht, It is ascertained that at one cent per ton 
ner mile, a road will pay dividends, and it will 
»ay expenses and repairs at half a cent per mile. 
‘\t these rates heavy freight can be transported. 
There is no doubt that the road would take the 
freight from the Mississippi to the Pacific at $10 
oar ton. This would be cheaper than it could be 
taken round the Cape or across the Isthmus by 
steamers and railroad. Calculating the distance 
at seventeen hundred miles, it would leave a profit 
of $1 50 per ton. At these rates, cotton, corn, 
four, beef, and pork could be transported on the 
road for the Chinese market, from the valley of the 
Mississippi, and leave a fine profit. But they can 


be raised in great abundance east of the Rio | 


Grande, within one thousand miles of the Pacific, 
and can therefore be transported there for $5 per 


ton, Such a rate of freight would enable us to | 


supply the Chinese Empire with a large propor- 
tion of its food in exchange for Asiatic products, 


thus creating an extensive market for the agricul- | 


tural products of the United States. This rate 
of freight will enable dealers to transport corn, 
four, and provisions from any portion of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi to the Asiatic market. It 
has been estimated that these articles can be trans- 
ported from the Pacific to China for $14 per ton, 
which would make the freight on corn about fifty 
cents per bushel, and flour $2 25 per barrel, from 
the Mississippi to China. At these rates, such 
articles would bear transportation and yield a fair 
profit. 

' The route from the Mississippi through Texas 
has this great advantage over the northern route: 
it passes through a country which in its whole 
leagth can produce something valuable for export, 
and can therefore create a large way trade; where- 
as the northern route will lay over more than a 
thousand miles of desert, which can add nothing 
tocommerce. This single fact of itself should be 


conclusive in favor of the southern route, as well | 


as the fact of its more immediate and direct con- 
nection with the great mineral trade of Califor- 
naand Northern Mexico. On the southern route 
there is no section of the road that would not pay 
from the time of its completion. 

: MAIL STEAMERS. 


The English have already projected a line of 


steamers from Liverpool to New York, Chagres, 
California, and Australia, to connect with their 
other line to India. This country has no way to 
maintain her natural influence over the commerce 
of the world unless she sustains her own lines of 
steamers from Liverpool to New York and China, 
in connection with an overland railroad to the 
Pacific. With such a road we can so far outstrip 
them in speed as to command both the travel and 
reight on this great line of commerce and em- 
gration. The British Government perceives 
this, and is taking steps to anticipate us, not only 
with steamships, but is discussing the propriety 
of a railway through Canada to the Pacific. 
There is an able discussion of this subject in the 
English Nautical Magazine of 1851, a semi-official 
Journal; and by the recent European mails we learn 
that Government has already taken action on the 
subject, by authorizing the steam mail line re- 
ferred to. They see that, as connected with Asiatic 
trade and European emigration to America, this is 
but one great line of commerce and travel. This 
is the key to all. British operations in Central 
America, and their efforts to get exclusive control 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus. And if this 
country does not bestir itself, our fine natural ad- 
Vantages will. be superseded and thrown in the 
background by British enterprise and capital. 
This briggs "me to speak of the increased mail 
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pay to the Collins line of mail steamers contained 
in the bill under discussion, for I consider the con- 
tunuance of these steamers in that trade as a great 
national interest which it would be disgraceful to 
abandon. It has been asserted that the appropri- 
ation is unconstitutional, but I have heard no argu- 
ment advanced which would tend to prove that 
we may not provide for carrying the mails, or the 
establishment or increase of asteam navy. When 


| such an argument is put forth, I shall give it an 


attentive consideration, as it will operate a repeal 
of the express grants of the Constitution over the 
mails and the creation of a navy. Indeed, consti- 
tutional law is getting to be a very anomalous 
science in this body. With one class of gentle- 
men it is clearly unconstitutional to remove a snag 
out of the channel of the Mississippi, but consti- 
tutional enough to erect a light-house over every 
snag from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Balize, 
to show the mariner where the danger lurks. 
With another, it is unconstitutional for Congress 
to inake appropriations to internal improvements, 
but quite constitutional to pass the land distribu- 
tion bill which received the sanction of this House 
the other day, by which 60,000,000 of acres of 
the public lands are divided among all the States, 
except Texas, for the purpose of internal improve- 
ments—a fund more than suflicient to construct a 
railroad to the Pacific, and which will be squan- 
dered as was the distribution fund of 1837. Those 
gentlemen who would think it monstrous to vote 
for the erection of poor-houses in the States find 
no difficulty in voting as a gratuity a farm to every 
man in the country, rich or poor, who is not at 
present the owner of land, whereby the whole 
land revenue, amounting to millions a year, is alto- 
gether destroyed for an indefinite period. And 
even the Roman virtues of the sturdiest declaimer 
about economy and the Public Treasury melt like 
snow in a July sun before the potent influence of 
a bounty land bill, although it will dissipate in 
land and money nearly one hundred millions of 
the public resources, about two thirds of which 
go into the coffers of land-jobbers and Wall street 
brokers, instead of the pockets of the soldier. I 
observe, sir, that most subjects are constitutional 
which bear directly upon the local suffrage, but a 
great national measure must run the gauntlet of all 
sorts of captious and fine-spun constitutional argu- 
ment. 

Sir, we need no better illustration of the fact 


| than the steam-mail service and the steam-mail 


| right of the buying, selling, making 


| dents—the raising of the price, the 


navy. It is said that the Collins line is a monop- 
oly. A monopoly is defined to be “ the exelusive 

g,or using of 
anything.” It is said by a great English jurist 
that, ** every monopoly has three inseparable inci- 
eterioration 
of the commodity, and the impoverishment of 
artificers and others.’’ It would be difficult to 
bring the Collins line within any of these defi- 
nitions. It has not the exclusive right of car- 
rying even the mails. It has not the exclusive 


| right of affy species of freight, which is as open 


| our country, but the age in which they live. 
the construction and navigation of these steamers * 


to free competition now as formerly. It has, 
however, the merit of having broken up the mo- 
nopoly of the Cunard line, both as to the mails 
and the lighter species of freight. And when we 
see these mighty steamers outstripping the Eng- 
lish, and everything else upon the ocean, no one 
can say that the ‘* commodity”’ has been greatly 
deteriorated. Such, certainly, is not the opinion 
of the Cunarders. And [ trust it will not ruin 
that class of American artificers who have con- 
structed the engines of those mighty leviathans 
of ocean speed, and who are an honor not only to 
Sir, 


has injured no class of American artificers, and 
no American shipping interest. Where is the 
rival American line to be injured? Its whole effect 


| has been to destroy English monopoly and suprem- 


acy in steam ocean navigation. 

Gentlemen need not raise the clap-trap cry of 
protective policy. I shall vote to protect this great 
national interest whenever it can be done without 
creating a charge on the Treasury, or imposing 
any tax upon the industry or production of the 
community. In the present case | feel confident 
that the postage will, in the end, meet the full 
amount of the appropriation; and it has been 
demonstrated that ce a reduction of freights on 
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exports and imports, as well as on foreign letters, 
the Collins line has been a great benefit to all 
classes of the community. It is not that protec- 
tion which levies a duty upon any article of con- 
sumption, or excludes it from importation, for the 
benefit of some home producer. 

{ am unable to perceive the force of the reason- 
ing which is urged against this measure in a finan- 
cial point of view. It appears that, for the two 
years during which the contract for mail service 
with the Collins line has been in force, after de- 
ducting the amount of postage received from the 
amount paid Collins for the transportation of the 
mail, the charge on the Treasury is only about 
$128,000 a year. The increase of the amount of 
postage of the second over the first year was 
$183,734. The amount of postage received in 
1851 was, oc eer cee ce 0H043,64] 
Assume a like increase for 1852 of...... 183,734 


ee 


Makés for 1852 the sum of............8527.375 
Assume u like increase for 1853 of...... 183.734 





Makes the amount in 1853.............8711,109 
for twenty trips. If twenty trips produce this 
amount, the increase to twenty-six trips, as pro- 
vosed, will produce for 1853 the sum of $924,441, 
ft will thus pay a revenue to the Government; for 
the whole amount proposed to be appropriated for 
the twenty-six trips a year, is $858,000. ‘This 
estimate is reasonable. It goes on the ground of 
an increase for two years equal to that of 1851. 
If the steamers were kept on the line I believe the 
increase would occur without the additional! trips; 
certainly with them, for it will be perceived the 
estimate goes upon the ground of a like increase, 
and not upon thatofa proportioned increase, which 
would be much greater in amount. Appearances 
go to assure us that we are to havea large aug- 
mentation, not only of business, but of immigra- 
tion, which must increase correspondence, and 
consequently the mail pay. 

The United Service Journal, for 1851, estimetes 
the emigration from Europe to America at 1,000 
per day. Recent estimates place it at 500,000 a 
year. The same journal states that passage money 
alone is a profitable trade for ship-owners, inde- 
pendent ofcarrying freight. ‘This latter fact shows 
how important it 1s that American vessels should 
be prepared to participate in this trade. But let 
us reflect on the immense correspondence which 
this emigration must produce. The emigration 
and travel, taken together, cannot be less than 
500,000 a year. Suppose those persons write and 
receive one letter each per year, at the present rate 
of postage, (16 cents,) it will produce.. .§160,000 
We may safely estimate that there are 

in this country 5,000,000 European 

emigrants, who will write and receive 

each two letters a year, which, at the 

same rate, will be. .......eeeeeeees 3,200,000 





Making an aggregate letter postage of. .43,360,000 

Under our postal treaty, half will belong to the 
United States, if our steamers make equal trips 
and carry an equal amount of letters, $1,680,000 
per annum. 

If our steamers, under the present system, 
have not produced a proportional part of thissum, 
it is because they have not performed half the 
service which would entitle the Government to 
claim half the mail pay. And there is still an- 
other and stronger reason: A large portion of the 
letters are carried by private conveyance, at less 
charge or no charge, which ought to be remedied 
by legislation, as recommended by the Postmaster 
General. The abuse could easily be arrested; and 
even if the rate of postage was reduced, the in- 
creased correspondence would prevent a reduction 
of the revenue. 

By the terms of the amendment, the Govern- 
ment has a right to terminate the service after 
1854, and it is quite certain that, by that time, the 
postages will be equal to the mail pay. But,,.if it 
should still be a charge of $128,000 per year upon 
the Treasury, it would be economy to keep the 
line up; for if you let it go down, then the British 
steamers will carry the mail at their own price;— 
nodoubt double the postage you now pay the Amer- 
ican steamers. Nor does it seem to me that this is 
an extravagantcompensation. The English Gov- 


ernment now pay their own, (the Cunard line,) 
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9856 ,820, which is very near thesum embraced in 
the proposition to the American line. There is 
no doubt the British Government would rejoice to 
see the American steamers go out of the trade, for 
in the six years previous to the establishment of 
the American line, the Cunard paid that Govern- 
ment, in postage, the sum of $5,286,800 as a clear 
profit, according to the statement of the able re- 
nort of Senator Rusk. Sound economy, there- 
fore, to the American Government, requires that 


the American mail steamers to England shall be | 


continued and sustained. 

That national policy dictates to us to supportour 
system of mail steamers, which can be converted 
into efficient war steamers, cannot admit of a rea- 
sonable doubt. The opinion is now universal, 
that steam has produced a complete revolution in 
taval warfare. This condition of things forces 
upon us the necessity of an increase of our steam 
naval marine, unless we intend to surrender our 
position upon the ocean as anaval Power. There 
is no alternative.” 

According to the United Service Journal of 1850, 
the English have 70 line-of-battle ships, 63 frigates, 
117 corvettes, brigs, and smaller vessels. They had 
at that time 150 steam war vessels, and 1,184 
merchant steamers, and 40,000 seamen in the Navy. 
it is said the English now have 320 war steamers, 
including mail steamers, carrying 1,520 guns. The 
French have 224 suiling vessels, 100 war steamers, 
and 29] merchant steamers, and 21,000 seamen in 
the Navy. It is said that a large portion of those 
English and French war steamers could be armed 
and made available for war purposes. 
ted States have 16 regular war steamers, and 24 
mail steamers, 40 in all, carrying 73 guns. 

This state of things cannot be permitted to re- 
main, unless we intend to abandon our commerce, 
now the firstin the world in pointof marine ton- 
nage, to the mercy, not only of our own enemies, 
but to that of European belligerents, in case of 


. { 
another general war. Wemust increase our steam 


navy; we have too much at stake, not only of for- 
eign commerce, but coastwise trade, along this ex- 
tended country, to neglect longer this great national 
necessity. Our force need not be near as large as 
that of England or France; but we cannot, with 
safety, permit the continuance of the present dis- 
proporuon, 

['wo methods, then, are presented to us, by 
which we may supply this national want. First, 
by building war-steamers by the Government, to 
be placed at once in the Navy, and used exclu- 
sively for naval purposes. This would involve a 


heavy expense to the Treasury, without any di- | 
rect aid to the commerce and business of the coun- 


try. The other method is that of contracting to 
carry the mails, in steamers so constructed as to 
be well adapted for war and naval purposes, and 
ensily converted into war steamers, when required 
for that purpose, and liable to be taken, at any 
time, by the Government, on the payment of their 
appraised value, as all the present contracts pro- 
vide. This is undoubtedly the cheapest system, 


and has the great merit of aiding commerce, facili- | 
tating emigration, and contributing to build up | 


and increase the general business of the country. 
We have now, on the different lines, twenty-four 
mail war steamers, (if | may so express myself,) 
which we might, at any time, if we chose, place 
in the Navy, by paying their appraised value. 
These vessels have cost nearly $10,000,000. The 
(tovernment has paid to them, for the transporta- 
tion of the mails, over and above the postages re- 
ceived from the lines, the sum of $1,534,158. Had 
these steamers been donated to the Government, 
ready mounted with guns for sea, it would, by 
estimation, have cast nearly double that sum to 
have preserved them in the navy-yards for the 
same length of time. It would have cost the Gov- 


ernment $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to have kept | 


them in commission and actual service. 


It should also be recollected that the postage is | 


constantly increasing on these steamboat lines, 


and that the chance is that in the end they will be | 


very lit@e charge to the Treasury. 

The Collins line of steamers have had a very 
important effect 
worth more to the country than all we have paid, 
or shall pay, if the compensation is increased as 


propose . Since ee came into the trade, freights | 


yetween New York and Liverpool have been 


The Uni- | 


in another respect, which is | 
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reduced from £7 10s. to £4 per ton—nearly one 


half in the rate of compensation. The effect of 
this reduction upon the great staples of the coun- 
try, and especially upon the production of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, is immense. It involves not 
only the profits of these pursuits, but in some 
sections, the capacity to continue their growth 
and production for export. There is scarcely 
anything more advantageous to American agri- 
cultural industry than cheap freights. This 
country is a great exporter of raw materials, and 
an extensive importer of manufactured goods. 
Low freights, therefore, are of vast national im- 
portance to our producing class throughout the 
whole Union. Especially are low freights import- 
ant to the South, and the producers of Southern 
staples. The rate of freight generally settles the 
question of loss or profit to the cotton grower. 
The support of the Collins line, therefore, is not 
a mere local question. It is of direct interest to 
every man who grows a bale of cotton, or con- 


sumes a pound of foreign goods or produce. The 
subject of cheap freights is also one of vital im- | 


Dortance to the great Southwest and Northwest. 
tis to determine whether corn, flour, and other 
provisions can be exported to Europe to any great 
extent for a series of years, when the crops are 
not short on the other side of the Atlantic. It in- 
volves the question of cheap bread to the toiling 
and starving millions ofthe Old World, in exchange 
for clothing for the men of the New. It isa ques- 


, tion of no ordinary moment to both, and espe- 


cially to the producersand exporters of provisions 
in the Western States. Let their Representatives 
look to it. As soon as the Collins line is with- 
drawn, the Cunarders will restore freights to the 
price they bore previous to the competition created 
by the American steamers. 

Not only is the South especially interested in 
this subject, as a question of freight, but in the 


continuance of the system, as it affects her own |! 


commerce and navigation. There is no doubt that 
the great Eastern cities, if the British Government 
did not interpose to support English competition, 


| might establish and maintain a line of steamers to 


Liverpool. But the Southern cities have not, at 
present, sufficient commerce to enable them to 


| sustain any lineof steamers to a foreign port with- 
] 


out the mail pay of the Government. Two or 
three Southern lines have been projected of great 
importance to the country, if they can be sus- 
tained. I allude especially to the one from New 
Orleans to Vera Cruz, and from some Southern 


| port to the mouth of the Amazon. 


| once monopolize it. 


I also regard a steam connection between Cali- 
fornia and China as a great national desideratum, 


indispensable to give to this country the mastery |) 
If we neglect | 


over Asiatic trade and commerce. 
this great interest, the British Government will at 
And it is because that Gov- 
ernment is aiding English steam navigation and 
capital on an extensive scale, that the American 
Government ought to counteract its efforts on this 
continent, and in the Asiatic trade, by”sustaining 
American enterprise, when it can do so without 
any considerable charge onthe Treasury. Letus 
sustain our own steamships, wherever the mails 
will refund the outlay. 

It has been urged that these mail steamers are 


not adapted to war purposes. But the whole | 


weight of the testimony of the officers of the 


Navy goes to show that they can be converted | 


into war steamers without any great delay or ex- 
ense, and be made toanswera valuable purpose. 
t is true they say that these vessels would not be 


equal to steamers originally constructed for that | 


oe owe But these professional opinions are to 
»e taken with certain grains of allowance. It is 
natural that officers in the Navy should desire the 
Government to build and own their own steam 
navy, disconnected with commerce and the mails. 


They, however, all agree that these steamers |! 


would answer a valuable purpose in case of war, 


if they were properly equipped with necessaty bat- || 


teries. Suchis the opinion of Commodore Perry, 
Commodore Skinner, and others. They agree 
that these steamers are strong enough to carry 
heavy guns, and the necessary armament. A 
shot that would disable a Collins steamer would 
have the like effect upon any regular war steamer 
in the Navy. 
is, that if war steamers ofthe first class cannot be 


Neither are shot proof. ‘The truth | 








<= 
furnished in this way, they cannot be built in th 
| Navy. The plans and specifications have sie 
| furnished by the Naval Bureau. The ships have 
been constructed under the supervision of “aan 
of the Navy; and the law requires that on 
| should not os accepted unless fit to be readil. 
converted into war steamers. If, therefore the, 
are not fit for that purpose, it is because the om 
| cers of the Navy are wanting either in capacity ¢, 
fidelity to the Government. Moreover, it is 
known that a war steamer cannot be wholly eop. 
structed in our navy-yards. They have no, 
been furnished with the shops necessary to pai, 
themachinery. If we are to build steamers ;, 
our own yards to any extent, we ought first ty 
prepare the shops required for that purpose, Tp, 
building a steamer in the Navy is the work o 
years, altogether too slow to furnish vessels fy, 
an emergency. 

It has been alleged that the necessary streyor} 
required for a first-rate war steamer could not be 
given to a mail steamer without impairing he, 
speed. But this is no answer. The slight osip 
in speed is not important anywhere except on the 
New York and Liverpool line, and that is already 
supplied, or will be, by the Collins boats. Th» 
English officers agree that the mail steamers are 
| equal to any for war purposes, if strengthened fore 
and aft. Whatever may be the difference of ojy. 
ion as to the success of the first experiment, there 
is no doubt that the mail steamers can be made 
equal to any for war purposes, as well as a war 
steamer can be made to carry mails. There ig jy 
' impossibility in the thing, and confessedly no 
great difficulty. There is no necessity of gacri- 
ficing strength to —_ There is one great advan. 
tage in requiring these vessels to be made strong 
enough for vessels-of-war. It is the greater dura 
bility, and security for life and property. The 
ocean steamers constructed under these contracts 
have been free from those disastrous accidents go 
destructive to life and property in ordinary steam 
navigation. 

There are other reasons for adopting this sys- 
tem of mail steamers, convertible into vessels-of- 
war. The service of ocean steam navigation is 
yet in its infancy. Improvements are constantly 
being made in the model and construction of this 
class of vessels. If, therefore, the Government 
were to expend several millions at this time in the 
construction of steamers, the probability is thatthey 
would prove useless before we should have occa- 
| sion for them in any actual war. Such is the 
' progress in this branch of service, that, in all prob- 
ability, it would be necessary to throw aside 
steamers that would be built at this time, and 
adopt others, in order to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of improvement in steam navigation. Such 
superannuated ships would result in a great loss 
to the Government. But the same extent of loss 
could not occur, if these experiments are made by 
| private builders, because they could adapt the 
old models to some useful service in the merchan' 
marine, which would avoid any great sacrifice. 

But a still more cogent reason why our peace 
establishment for war steamers should, for the 
present, be in the merchant service, is, that, ina 
probability, should the Government go to the ex- 
pense of placing a number of these ships in the 
regular Navy, they would rot, or be destroyed by 
worms, before we should have a war, or any ur 
gent necessity to place them in commission. [tis 
estimated that a war steamer will not do good ser- 
vice, as a war vessel, longer than ten years. Al- 
though liable to that calamity, it is not probable 
that we shall have a war with any naval Power! 
the next ten years. 

Why, then, should we sink a large amount 0! 
Government capital in naval steamers, when we 
| can be prepared for an emergency by the system 0! 
| mail steamers, which are all the time building 
up, and extending our foreign and domestic com- 
merce? Why not make this system of defenses 
contribute to the general wealth and prosperity ©! 
the country? 

Until very recently, the side-wheel has been the 
' decided favorite in the propulsion of steam ves 
sels. Some recent experiments go to prove the! 
the screw-propeller is about to divide steam.iav'- 
|| gation with it. There is every prebability now 
that steam ant sails are about to be so combined 
|| by the screw-propeller, that it will not benecessary 
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, yse steam when the winds are fair for sails. | 
several recent English and American experiments 
vo very far to establish that fact. A vessel of this | 
character can be navigated at much less expense 
van the side-wheel steamers. The estimate of 
ye English ‘and American engineers is: that the 
yrew steamship will not consume quite half as 
quch coal, when steam is resorted to, as the side- 
wheel steamer. Itis asserted that the screw ship, 
, order to make good time, need not use steam 
fr more than one fifth of the time; whereas the 
side-wheel vessels must use it all the voyage in 
order to make any speed. It has been shown in 
ne English service, that the screw vessel can 
vary a full broadside, which can never be mounted 

a side-wheel steamer. Itis, therefore, no doubt, 
. superior war vessel on that account, as well asfor 
«smuchgreatereconomy. The English are using 
‘hem as mail steamers; and it ought to be the ob- 
ect of the Government to test them in the regular | 
Navy as well as in the mail service, which may 
easily be done by inviting bids to carry the mails 
n this class of vessels. 

| confess, for one, that do not desire to see the 
recular peace establishment ofthe Army and Navy 
increased to any greater extent, unless it shall be 
absolutely necessary. In the first establishment, 
we ought to rely on the militia as far as possible; 
and in the other, upon the merchant marine, 
wherever it can be made to answer the purpose of 
sat If it can be effected, let a large 

tion of the naval peace establishment belong 
‘o the States in the merchant marine. I do not 
desire to see the standing Army of this Govern- 
mentincreased. In my estimation, there is no wis- 
dom in increasing the Federal power of this Gov- 
ernment. If we needed any proof that the danger of 
standing armies, and regular establishments, is as 
ereat now as it ever was, the recent example of | 
France furnishes an instructive lesson. Mr. Mac- 
aulay, in his History of England, has made a 
profound observation on the comparative power | 
of the people to resist government in the Middle 
\ves,and at the present time. He shows, that | 
while there was little personal property, it was 
easy for the baron to gather his retainers about 
him, and resist government for a time without | 
eaving behind any lasting evidence of the ravages | 
fwar. But in this age, with its advance in 
civilization and wealth, its vast accumulation of | 
personal property, resistance to an organized gov- | 
ernment is’ a fearful enterprise; and concludes 
by saying that a civil war in England at this time, 
feven short duration, would be felt for an age, 
from the Thames to the Hoangho and the Missouri. 
Sir, property and capital are proverbially timid, 
and it is the tendency of the age to submit to op- 
pression rather than encounter the fearful hazard 
fcivil war, and the consequences of even success- 
ful revolutions. 
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The Mouse having under consideration the bill to supply 
leficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th June, 1852— 


Mr, CHANDLER said: Mr. Chairman, | need 
not tell this House that I am specially opposed to 
‘he patronage which this Government has weakly, 
and as I think wickedly, bestowed upon the city 
f New York, in disregard, and [ may say to | 
the injury, of other cities of the Union. I last 
year dwelt with earnestness, and, as it proved, 
with effect, upon the manifest wrong which the 
lavish partiality of the Government to New York | 
iad inflicted upon other cities—among others, 
‘nat which [ in part represent on the floor of this 
House; and in no one particular ras that inju- 
dicious preference been manifested more than in 
that of patronage continued to certain steamboat 
ines running from and to New York, in opposi- | 
“on to other lines owned there or elsewhere in the | 
Union, and running in the same trade, and be- | 
‘ween the same ports. Running, I have said, 
with these Government-favored stexmers—not | 

exactly so, Mr. Chairman—but ready to run with i| 
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them, whenever private enterprises can be left 
free to compete with private exertions. 

Against these things, Mr. Chairman, I have 
protested, not only because New York was 
thereby enabled to maintain her swelling port, 
without the investment of ample capital, and 


| without the effort of fair competition; but also, 
and especially have | protested, and I do protest 


gainst it, because, inflated with the favor, New 
York claims all else of national patronage and 
national distinction, and makes the success of her 
constant demands the grounds for augmented 
favoritism; thus improving upon the axiom of 
Scripture, and taking the coat of the Government 
because it has already possessed itself of the 
cloak. 

There is a point when governmental favor, 
like parental partiality, rises from an error into a 
crime, because, while it inflates into impracticable 
insolence the object of its favor, it disheartens, 
cripples, and destroys the neglected rival. The 
judicious parent will promote his own interest, in- 
dulge his own affection, and secure the success of 
his family, not by lavishing his means upon one 
child to the injury of another, but by the judicious 
distribution of his property among all his sons, to 
enable them to compete with the enterprise of an- 
tagonistic or rival neighbors. 

So, Mr. Chairman, a judicious Government 
will seek to diffuse its favor, if it have favor to 
bestow, upon all portions of its citizens, to enable 
each to give efficacy to its industry, and to enable 
all to contend against the industry and enterprise 
of the people or Government of another country. 
And while | advocate the former, and desire also the 
latter—while I protest in the name of my constit- 
uents against any uses of public funds that shall 
tend to promote centralization on any one city 
against all others in the Unien, beyond the advan- 
tages of nature, and the results of well-directed 
enterprise, | advocate such a system of govern- 
mental power and legislative competency as shall 


| enable the citizens of this country, in all enter- 


prises that involve capital and industry, and seek 
to enlarge national and individual benefit, to com- 
pete with and outstrip the effterprise and industry 


| of foreign shores; and if that enterprise and indus- 


try, and that devotion of capital by foreigners, 


| have one of their points d’appui upon our shores— 


if England, that almost omnipotent architect of 
commercial consequence, centers one foot of her 
mighty compasses in London, and turns the other 
on New York, or any other city of our Union— 
then, sir, I say it is not for Philadelphia, it is not 
for Boston, not for Baltimore, not for New Or- 


| leans, to stand aside, and let our means, our com- 


merce, our trade, our habits of business, be cir- 
cumscribed by English rule, and made subservient 
to British profits. 

The amendment now under consideration is a 
proposition to give to a line of steamers now 
already patronized, an additional amount of com- 
pensation for carrying the mail across the Atlantic. 

Various objections are made to this amendment: 

Ist. That individuals of New York must be 
more concerned than the public, because they are 
so anxious and clamorous for the means of relief. 

Qd. It is said that it is only a New York enter- 


|| prise, and therefore has no claim for support 


upon the nation at large. 
3d. lt is added that no benefit can come from 


dividing with Great Britain the business of mail 


transportation. 

4th. And that the contest with England as to 
whose steamer shall run the fastest in the race 
across the ocean, is unworthy national engage- 
ment. 

I purpose occupying a few minutes of the time 
of this committee in considering these objections, 
and if it should appear that the premises which | 
have assumed are correct, and that the Govern- 
ment should sustain her people against the enter- 
prises of foreigners, supported by their own Gov- 
ernment; and if [ am successful in showing you 
that the enterprise denominated the ‘ Collins 
Line of Steamers’’ is not a local work; that it is 
of general consequence, and is opposed by foreign 
capital, sustained by foreign governmental pat- 
ronage, then I shall ask your concurrence in the 
proposition to adopt the amendment whi.h the 
Senate has made to the deficiency bill, with regard 
to this line of steamers. 
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And let me add, that while I ask for the protec 
tion of home industry, home enterprise, home 
capital, and home independence, I only ask it as 
a temporary encouragement. I do not expect 
that Government is continually to protect the 
same industry and the same investment, or, in- 
deed, any industry and any investment which 
shall not in time acquire strength, gristle, and 
bone to sustain itself. Iam regarding the ‘Col 
lings line of steamers’? as I regard any othe: 
American effort—any other child of our glorious 
institutions. The child must be sustained until it 
can ¢o alone, and when it has once had its share 
of public support it must stand and move upon its 
own feet, and leave public support and public pre 
tection to some younger project, 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. [ desire to 

ask my colleague why it is that the Government 
is asked to give a specific sum to certain individ- 
uals to carry the mails across the ocean, instead 
of giving the service to the bidder, as is 
done everywhere else? I admire the magnanim 
ity of my colleague in going for New York, and 
I hope the gentlemen from New York will go fo: 
our Mint; but I do not understand his arg 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the gentleman will sit 
and listen with his usual attention, and exercise 
his usual judgment, he will hear how | answer that 
question. It is very pertinent, and one which 
naturally suggests itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure now before the com 
mittee, is one that is more strongly recommended 

; by the New Yorkers than by any other class of 
citizens. It proposes assistance to an enterprise 
which purports to be of New York origin, and 

New York investment. 

The steamers connected therewith were built 
at New York, are registered at New York, they 
arrive at and depart from New York in fulfillment 
of their transatlantic mission, and they bear upon 

| their ample sterns the name of the commercial em 
| porium of the State of New York. 

The incessant clamor of the New York gentle 
men around the bar of this House, and around 
the bars of many other houses of this city, must 
“not, however, be cited in proof that the * Collins 
line of steamers’’ is of New York concern alone 
Nor can the fact that these ocean palaces were 
built, registered in that city, and that they depart 
from and arrive at New York, be admitted as any 
proof that the enterprise which has given them 
existence and sustained them thus far, even wit! 
considerable pecuniary loss, is of than ni 

| tional importance—less indeed than national direct 
interest. 

These vessels must be built somewhere, and 
they must be registered somewhere, and they must 
by the law of the land, have upon them in legible 
characters, ther own name and the name of the 
place at least in which they are registered, and 
they must, to compete with the British under 
taking, have with some of the British steamers 
running between England and the United States 
a common port. 

New York, then, was preferred. It is, for 
an enterprise, as well chosen as almost any othe: 
would be—and that the New York people are 

clamorous, does not prove that they alone are 
terested, but only that in the habit of constant 
peal for themselves, they but indulge that ha 
when they make prominent their own interests 
an enterprise which, by investment, character, and 
results, must be regarded as national, and there 
fore asking the House to sustain the 

of the Senate, upon grounds entirely distinct fro 
the claims to patronage in individual efforts against 


} 
lowest 


iment 


less 


’ 


amendment 


another or rival enterprise of one city more thar 
another. 

The truth is, sir, that these steamers are nationa 
not more by their conditional dedication to the 
public service, than by the universality of thei: 


ownership. They are not owned alone in New 
York. Philadelphia capital is largely invested 
therein, and if you have heard less of that than 
ot New York interest, it is simply because Phila 

delphia is always less clamorous than New York 
for justice to her interest. 

here are a few points in the remarks of the hon 

orable gentleman fom Kentucky [Mr. Brecam- 
nipeg) which struck me forcibly —aa, indeed, what 


| does that gentleman say upon this floor that dees not 
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deserve and receive attention? The honorable gen- 
tleman, in his speech, referred to the contest between 
the Cunard and Collins lines as an antagonism be- 
tween manand man, and he spoke of such rivalry 
as ‘* the rudecontest of commerce.’’ The honorable 
gentleman mistakes the matter entirely. There is 


tween rival American concerns; or if, when first 
exercised, only one claimant is presented, it is cer- 
tain that now rival cities, as well as rival mer- 
chants, ask to share the favor, or failing in that, 
ask that their enterprise may not be weakened by 
the partiality of the National Government to a 


no contest between man and man, If there were, || favored company or a favored city. 


or if between omnene and company, I should say, 
‘«stand aside, fair play, and no favor.”’ I will 
never ask odds for an American against any other 


}ut even in these rival claims, Mr. Chairman, 
you find the benefit of pecuniary protection; the 


| road is open, the enterprise is found practicable, 


man, nor ask odds for an American company || and the Government, a kind mother, has nursed, 


againsta British company. But when an Eng- 
lishman comes into our very ports, and under the 
noses of our merchants sits down and plans his 


and encouraged, and established a trade which 
now invites and rewards competition; and so soon 


| as the expiration or violation of contract will war- 


voyage to take our commerce, and throws into | rant the step, let the field of domestic enterprise 


our faces the Treasury of the British Crown, | ret 
we have but one alternative—either to relinquish 
all contest, or to make that contest equal by back- 


be thrown open to domestic competition. 
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|| of the Collins line, to convey her troops 


But, | 


sir, what is done in, and for these lines, is not for | 


us now to define or to defend. It is with CoLurms’s 


ing the American ship against the British-backed | Live alone that we are concerned; and I repeat it, 


concern. The affair, sir, is not the rude contest of 
commerce—it is the avtful enterprise of a nation, 
that, having eaten the life out of India, Ireland, 
and Portugal, comes now with vampire appetite 
to fasten upon our limbs and glut itself upon the 
life-blood of our commerce. 

The appeal of the honorable gentleman to the 
Democrats of this House, against the provisions 
of the amendment under consideration, was most 
painful to my ears. Has party discipline been 


sir, it is with that line as opposed to and opposed 
by the Cunard line, sustained by British govern- 
mental patronage, in our own waters,and waging a 
warfare upon American enterprise, even in the 
markets of the continent of Europe, underbidding 
for freight, when Collins’s ships are there, and un- 
derrating the American means when they are ab- 
sent. 

This is all true, Mr. Chairman, but it is not all 
the truth. When the American steamer is to de- 


made so efficient that it may be invoked against | part on the same day with the British, the sea- 
the experiment which we are trying of ocean | coast of the continent is secured with steam tugs 


steam navigation? And is it to bea part of the 
principles of the progressive party that it is to 
check the growing enterprise of our country? 
Democracy destructive? I know a portion of it 
is; but is the Democracy in which that gentleman 
shares of the iconoclastic kind, that destroys the 
images of all that is great in commercial enterprise, 
and all that is brilliant in mercantile possession ? 
When honorable gentlemen are thinking about 
withdrawing the public patronage from the trans- 


to bring freight to the British boats. 
to Liverpool; from Antwerp, Bremen, Haven, 


Is | Hamburg, and other ports along and down the 


coast, bringing it, sir, free of freight when the 
American steamer is to depart, but making a high 
charge for these freights when the United States 


sritish Government provides for the commerce of 
that country; it is thus that she fosters and pro- 
tects her trade; it is thus that she has placed her- 


atlantic steamers, let them pause and think what || self in the position she now occupies; and it is 


are the destinies of that net-work of steamers with 


which Great Britain overlays the great oceans. | 


Does he not see that at this moment that far- 
reaching and over-reaching Power is appointing 


way of the Isthmus of Darien, and that she feels 


that, with the decay of her commerce in the In- | 
dies is the weakemug of her grasp on the trident |) alone seven millions eight hundred and thirty-six | 


of the ocean? Does the honorable gentleman 
forget the great political truth, that the Power 
which commands the commerce of the East, com- 
mands the ocean, is the mistress of the sea, and 


therefore the arbitrator, if not the ruler of the | 


world? England sees this, and, awakening to 
the truth at the time when her own domination 
seemed to wane, she seizes upon ocean steam, 
and quickens individual enterprise by national 


patronage ull she can reassert her supremacy | 
and reconstitute herself as the law-giver of trade; | 
and the honorable gentleman appeals to the De- | 
mocracy of the country to allow Great Britain to | 


reassume her dominant position. Nay, sir, he 
turned to the Whigs with an imploring, half- 
hoping appeal. I, sir, turn to no party, no sec- 
tion; I lay the case before this committee as 
before American 
Americans, and I shall prosecute my argument 


upon the broad ground of national good; and if || three of their steamers, and thus divide the labor || 


any member of this committee points me to a 
plank in any platform whatsoever, I point him, 
sir, to the ark of our national covenant, and tell 


Representatives, representing | 


thus that she will maintain and elevate that posi- 


tion against the United States, if we neglect the || 


means presented to place ourselves in the com- 


From Havre || 


'interposes no competition. It is thus that the || 


manding position which all circumstances, but our 
steamers to reach her Eastern possessions by the ¢ want of liberality, present. 


In the first six years under Cunard the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain received for 


thousand eight hundred dollars, ($7,836,800;) 


postage | 


and they paid in that time to Cunard $2,550,000; | 


thus realizing a net revenue to the Government of 
$5,286,000. 

Now, the Cunard steamers crossed the Atlan- 
tic eighty-four times, and Collins’s only forty; of 
course, the British steamers carried double the 


number of mails, and received a much greater ex- || 
And, I may add, that the British | 


cess of postage. j 
Government, in the Post Office Department, took 
pains to secure to the Cunard steamers all the ad- 
vantages possible, refusing to send any letters by 


the Collins steamers unless the letter should be | 


specially marked for one of these steamers by name, 
even though the Collins steamer was to leave 


Liverpool first. The difference between the number | 


of trips of the two lines will not be so great if this 
amendment should pass. In that event, which I 


confidently predict, the Cunard line will draw off | 


|, and the profits. 


him to leave those perishable materials, and their | 


petty, temporary offices, and to stand by the 
country, its Constitution, and its means of true 
independence, 


| 
i\ 


| 


Reference is mate to the terms offered by other | 


companies to carry the mails between New York 
and other ports of this country. Of that I have 
very little to say. 
a contract with steamboat proprietors to carry the 
mail, where there exists only individual competi- 
tion, as with the California lines, that contract 


If the United States has made | 


| 


must be fulfilled in letter and in spirit; not one jot | 


or tittle must fail on the part of the Government; 


i 


the faith and honor of a republic must be kept as | 


sacred and as immaculate as those of a monarch. 


And we musteven make some allowances for short- | 


comings in the contractors. Though in all their 
home contracts, let it be remembered, Mr. Chair- 


} 


I did not design, sir, to refer to that part of the 
understanding between the contracting parties, 


| whieh regards these steamers as resorts of our 


Navy Department in case of war; but the honor- 
able gentleman from Kentucky has chosen to refer 
thereto, and to express a doubt whether they are 


suited for that purpose, and to deny that any sum || 


less than $100,000 will render them fit. Sir, the 
steamers of the Collins line are better, stronger, 
more nearly approaching the war standard than 
the contract required, and when they passed 
from the builder’s hands, they were pronounced 
by the proper officers fit for war service, of course 
with such additions and alterations in various ways 
as about $20,000 would supply. The argument 
of the gentleman from Kentucky is against the 
sufficiency of these steamers as war vessels. As 
batteries, sir, they may not be equal tosome others, 
but there are many uses for steamers in war, to 
which these vessels may be applied; for which they 


man, the Government patronage is interposed be- || are adapted beyond all others. Capacity to carry 





} 
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, an enemy 0 
escape from superiorforce. I need not arzue thie 
’ 


| Sir; It is evident, that in any war in which 
country may be engaged, she will have need ur 
just such vessels as these; and very recently G = 
Britain has made use of her right to iene of on 
| ocean mercantile steamers of the character of those 
L - 2s " and Other. 
| wise to assist In an expedition against R 
The slow, lumbering process of other tj 
not now avail. Celerity is as important 
bers; indeed, it supplies the place of num} 
the power that can present and remove 
the soonest, has the victory, and hereafter Our 
/own harbors and sea-ports must, in time of wa, 
look to railroads to convey troops for their defense’ 
and to steamships and locomotive batteries to 4," 
fend the point assailed. ; 
_ _One other view must be taken of this question 
| of war steamers. If the time should ever arrive 
(and we see that it has arrived in Great Britaj, 
when any of these steamers should be needed fy, 
_war purposes by our Government, it will be for 
| that Government then to decide how much che 
| they will be supplied to her than could be those 
which she should build. Unfortunately, itis with 
Government war vessels as it is with horses—the 
cost of keeping them a short time far exceeds the 
cost of purchase. And while these Collins steam. 
ers may be placed in active service in a few days, 
and at an expense of $20,000 apiece, it would cos: 
ten times $20,000 for the Government to keep 
them six months waiting for the demands of war. 
I repeat it, sir, if the Collins steamers were in the 
service for the Government, (now awaiting war 
| vessels,) they would cost $2,000,000 a year: and 
if in the navy-yard, they would cost $500,000 
a year. 

The fact that the calculations of the owners of 
the Collins line were incorrect is cited here agains: 
their requests for additional aid, as if mistakes of 
this kind were not incident to such a concern far 
|more likely to occur against themselves than 

against the Government, because of the earnest- 
ness of the company to connect themselves with 
the Government. But mistakes of this kind are 
not unusual. In 1836 Great Britain received pro- 
posals to carry these transatlantic mails. But in 
the attempt to fulfill the contract Cunard’s company 
broke down. It is the first step which costs, Mr, 
Chairman. In 1839 Cunard took the contract for 
| £85,000 per annum. The next year it was found 
| necessary to increase the payment to £110,000 
/per annum. And with the compensation of 
$550,000 a year Cunard failed, and went into bank- 
/ruptey. The Government of Great Britain then 
increased the compensation to £145,000 per an- 
num; which sum was continued until Sth Apri, 
| 1852, when, in consequence of the increase in the 
size of the steamers—I call the attention of the 
| committee to that fact—the Government gave 
about £171,000, or more than $855,000 per annum. 

The size of the ships was deemed of consequence 
to the British Government, and it is worth taking 
into consideration here. 

Cunard’s line has seven steamers, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 12,282, making eighty-five 
trips a year, or the working of 145,750 tons, for 
which the exact payment is $856,871, or $9 75 
per ton. 

Collins’s line has four steamers, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 13,702, and under present con- 
| tract crossing the Atlantic fifty-two times a year, 
and thus takes across the Atlantic 30,000 tons 
more than Cunard, with his seven ships; for 
which service Collins will receive, if the amen¢- 
ment before us should pass, the sum of $858,000, 
or $4 82 a ton, being less, by twenty per cent., 
than the amount paid by Great Britain to Cunard. 

By his first contract, Collins was to make forty 
voyages. And on the 15th of last November the 
whole number of voyages was completed, and 
nothing remained to be done until the Ist of May, 
1852. The Postmaster General then wrote to 
Mr. Collins directing him to make six more round 
trips, for which he should receive a pro rata com- 
pensation; and the Secretary of the Navy con- 
curred in the plan; and thus the Collins line on 
| the 1st of May had completed the trips. 

«‘ But why,” it is asked by the honorable gentle- 
man, ‘* why not accept the proposition of the new 
company to run between St. Seles ’sand Galway ’ 
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When thatcompany shall have been established || 
4 proved itself competent to the fulfillment of its 
: rh promises, then will be the time to relinquish 
other to go to that. Who shall say that the 
Galway enterprise will not prove more disastrous | 
han the Collins line threatens to be? And then, 
‘eer yielding up one glorious scheme, one real, 
national means of contest, we shall have either to 
soply additional funds, or to yield again to Brit- 
ish superiority. Nay, Mr. Chairman, are you 
catisfied, is the honorable gentleman who E 
-ounded the question, ** Why not accept the Gal- | 
se proposition?” is he satisfied that that is bet- 
wr than the route and line now used? I am not. 
The Commissioners of the British Admiralty are 
Those sharp-seeing officers discover at the 
3 ath of the Galway harbor a number of low 
-ocks, called ** bull heads,”’ that render it most 
jangerous to approach that place with a westerly 
wind. And with such dangerous objects to guard 
hat coast, they recommend Cape Clear and the 
harbor of Cork as more easily accessible under all 
veumstances. I do not wish to see Brother Jona- 
shan beat his brains out against those bull heads. 
| leave to the honorable gentleman who propounds 
the question the duty and labor of deciding how 
weare to manage between St. John’s and Hali- 
fx, and between Halifax and the United States. 
There is nothing yet in the Galway proposition to 
divert this country from the existing route, which 
ig practicable, and on which we can beat the Brit- 
ish. ‘The cheaper offer of Galway,’’ says the 
ventleman. Sir, we have had enough of cheap 
contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret as much as any one the 
necessity which drive this company hither, and 
forces us upon our national pride; and I regret it 
s) much, that [ desire to have no repetition of the 
appeal. Let us do the work well now, and secure 
the triumph while we can, and while it will bea 
profit as well as a victory. 

" Inreferring to the amount appropriated to enable 
these Collins steamers to carry the mails, we must 
not forget to deduct therefrom the amount received 
for postage; and still further we must consider the | 
fact, most important in its bearing upon the view 
which | would have you take of the question, viz: 
that the difference of appropriation and receipts is 
annually diminishing, and ere long, it is evident 
the investment we make will become one of profit | 
to the nation; pecuniarily so, as well as in other | 
ways. 

The protection which you have given, and | 
which we now ask Congress to increase, operates | 

\most all other protection which Congress has 
extended to home industry and home capital; it 
daily reduces the cost of the work, and thus en- | 
ables the — of this country to be more and 
more independent of the Government and people 
of the Old World. And Ihave no hesitancy in 
saying, that while I expect that many honorable 
members of the House will vote for this amend- 
ment upon grounds different from these which I 
assume, and will satisfy themselves and others 
with a course of argument different from that 
which I adopt, yet I regard the spirit in which 
this amendment is presented, as of that true char- 
acter which seeks to interpose the shield of gov- 
eramental protection between the efforts and 
schemes of the people of this country, and the || 
pans sustained by the institutions and govern- 
mental patronage of foreign countries; and I shall 
vote for this amendment with the same cheerful- 
hess if not upon the same grounds with which I 
shall, if I have an opportunity, vote to give pro- 
ection to home industry, in addition to that now 
enjoyed by the tariff of 1846. 

Sir, | go for my country in all that goes for her 
onor, her comfort, her prosperity, her independ- 

ence; and whether aten cent pocket-handkerchief 
ora half a million of dollars steamer be the point | 
upon which the question of Great Britain or the 
nited States may turn, I go for the United States 
égainst the world. 
_ desire, Mr. Chairman, to divest this proposi- 
ton of every appearance of monopoly which has 
»een charged upon it, and to protect it in the en- 
‘arged view of a national enterprise to which it is 
entitled. The amount asked for, if given, is not | 
¥ Sustain the Collins company against any other \| 
eT nor one American interest against an- || 
other. T have shown that. I appeal, and shall I 


against the Cunard line. 


| economy—and it must be pleasec 


| the maintenance of the ships. 


| acter. 
| or a horse race. 





Collins Steamers—Mr. Chandler. 
appeal, to national pride, which is certainly cen- 
cerned in the maintenance of the Collins line 


: I appeal to general cu- 
pudity, which may have a gratification in the 


| varied rate of freight consequent on the establish- 


ment of the Collins line, making an aggregate 
saving of five times the extra amount of support 
solicited. I appeal to the principle of national 

, at a prospect 
which supplies the country with war steamers of 
the kind, most to be needed, and when needed, at 
a cost which involves only the building, and not 
I appeal directly, 
plainly, openly, to that American feeling which 
manifests its gratification at every result that ex- 
hibits American superiority, from the reaping 
machine at the crystal palace, to the ocean pal- | 
aces of Collins’s line. 

Notwithstanding the kind of objection to the 


plan which this amendment is intended to sup- 


ee imagine that there are in this House of 
Representatives of the American people not many 
who really think that it is of no consequence 
whether Great Britain or the United States con- 
veys the mails across the Atlantic. Sometimes 
these abstract views have a specious bearing, and 
obtain a momentary triumph. But the American 
citizen who can deliberately sit down in the con- 
viction that if the mails are conveyed as rapidly, 
it is of no consequence to him who conveys 
them—is ripe for the conclusion, that if he is per- 
sonally safe under the Government, it is of no 
consequence whether our own people or the Gov- 
ernments of Europe supply its rulers. 

The distance between supplying our steam 
conveyances and furnishing our rulers, is undoubt- 
edly very great; but in a philosophic view, Mr. 
Chairman, not greater than that between the seed 
time and the harvest. Let any nation commence 


| furnishing another with the conveniences, and 


she soon acquires a monopoly of the necessaries 
of life; and he must be blind that does not see the 
intimate relations which exist between the failure 
of our people to meet the first great step of Eng- 
land to monopolize our ocean commerce, and their 


| yielding all to the superior backing which indi- 


vidual British efforts receive from the British 
Government. 

Step by step that great, that artful and specious 
Government is gaining upon our country. Port 
after port is opened to her trade. Manufacture 
after manufacture is yielding to her demands; and 
while this is going on, and she has New York 
and Boston as the depdéts of her shipping that 
carries the American mail, she is demanding re- 
ciprocal trade with Canada, and is thrusting her 
fingers wherever else an opening seems to sug- 
gest the success of additional efforts. I desire, 
Mr. Chairman, when she thrusts her fingers thus 
into the American trade, to teach her the fate and 
punishment of Milo; and not the smallest effort 
which Great Britain has made is this of the 


| steamers. 


“ Hitherto the Americans have beaten the British 
in the beauty of their ships, in the elegance of ac- 
commodation, and, most of all, most galling to the 
British, most gratifying to American pride, they 
have been the conquerors in point of time in that 
great measure of locanotive success. 

Now, I[ know it is said that this whole contest 
is ‘*a boat race across the Atlantic,’’ (it was so 
said with a sneer by an honorable Senator,) and 
therefore unworthy the consideration of our na- 


| tional councils. 


It is something more than a ‘‘ boat race,”’ sir, 
much more; but even if it were not, if it was only 


|| to settle the question of superiority in that single 

| particular, it would still be worthy our special con- 
|| sideration, and our liberal support. 
| is national is unworthy of us. 


Nothing that 
But supposing it 
is only a ** boat race?’’? That race, sir, may be- 
come of vast national consequence. You recollect 


| the interest, sir, which was manifested in England, 
/ some months since, in the race between the Amer- 


ican yacht and the British vessel of the same char- 
It was not the excitement of a foot race, 
It was not the amount of money 
at issue, but the extent of reputation involved; and | 


| when the American triumphed, (and the Amer- 


icans always will triumph when fair play is in- | 
sured,) then, sir, the matter was deemed of con- | 
sequence enough to occupy the attention of the | 
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British Parliament, a proof that it was of national 
interest, and connected with national honor. 
Honorable gentlemen must not underrate the 
importance of the capability of a vessel to beat in 
‘‘arace.’’ Itis the power to overtake a retreating 
foe, the ability to escape from a superior force. 
The vessel that can come from Liverpool to New 
York in one day Jess than any other ship, can, in 
the event of war, overhaul any ship to which it 
may give chase, or can escape from any force 
with which it is deemed imprudent to contend. 


| Let not that be overlooked. 


In July, 1812, the frigate Constitution, under 
the command of Captain Isaac Hull, was deseried 
by a British fleet, on the eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts. That ship, sir, which stood the brunt 
of the whole of the war afterwards, seemed then 
destined to be the first maritime martyr of that 
war, to consummate on the ocean the evils and 
disgrace which had been begun and continued on 
the frontier. Ships-of-the-line, frigates, sloops, 
and tenders were rather a formidable sight for a 
single frigate; to fight would have been impossible, 
to strike would have been a terrible beginning of 
the war on the sea. There was but one course 
left, and that was to escape. The energy of the 
officers and crew of the ship, and her fleetness 
saved her, saved the good old Constitution to 
gather from our waters the harvest of glory reaped 
in the battle with the Guerrier, the Java, and the 
Cyane and the Levant. Sir, the ‘‘ boat race,’’ in 
which the United States ship Constitution won the 
cup, was of as much consequence, and as full of 
glory to the nation, as was the battle in which the 
British fleet was destroyed on the lakes. 

Sir, there is a ** boat race’’ going on now be- 
tween the clippers of our Atlantic cities, and the 
merchant ships of Great Britain, and I need not 
tell this House, that the American clippers are 
everywhere distancing their competitors, and in- 
dividual profit, and national credit are resulting 
therefrom. 

Sir, the carrying trade between China and Great 
Britain is now much in the hands of the owners of 
the American clipper-built ships. 

The ** boat race,’’ then, is of national conse- 
quence, and England, that has styled herself the 
mistress of the seas, stands aghast at the fact, that 
her pleasure yachts, in which speed is the great 
desideratum, are out-run by the pleasure boats of 
the United States, while her national ships are 
crowded from her own docks by American mer- 
chantmen, that come to bring to the British ports 
the goods of the British merchant. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think that Great Britain 
does not see that the same ingenuity and interests 
which construct a yacht and a merchant ship to 
out-sail others, may be applied to ships-of-war, 
and that the sovereignty of the ocean may be de- 
rived from the speed of a sail-boat or steamers? 

Mr. Chairman, let me urge upon this House the 
dangers of neglecting whatever may be the instru- 
ment of national contest. Superiority may be con- 
ceded for a time, in what it takes time to complete, 
but no nation will wisely and willingly admit that 
she is to remain inferior. No matter on what the 
stake is set for national contest, it is of national 
import that victory should be achieved. 

Is itin arts? Genius and science will lend their 
powers with patriotic devotion to insure superior- 
ity. Is it inarms? Courage, skill, and daring will 
seek to snatch the palm of victory. Is itin hu- 
manity and its benevolent schemes? The heart, 
while it yields admiration to the efforts of others, 
will seek to procure the crown to itself. In com- 
merce, in agriculture, in all that gives wealth, dig- 
nity, confidence, and superiority to a nation, let 
us encourage our own people to take the lead. 
And let us not despise the spirit which fixes a na- 
tion’s interests, and exercisesa nation’s energies in 
the combat for swiftness in steamships. 

Sir, if Great Britain presents that as the test of 


| Superiority, as the cause of national combat, let us 


accept the gage and do the battle, assured 
“That when the fight becomes a chase, 
He wins the fight who wins the race.’’ 

[ ask, Mr. Chairman, for the means of victor 
to American exertions here. Since the British 
merchant has confessed that he cannot compete 
with those of the United States, without the pat- 
ronage of the British Government, and since the 
British Government have seen the policy of grant- 
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ing that patronage, you, Mr. Chairman, the hon- 
orable members of this House, will not, fam sure, 
see the American merchant succumb for want of 
a little patronage from the American Government. 

Let England excel France in the number and 
size of her ships; let France excel Austria in the 
discipline of her armies, and Russia outrate Hol- 
land in the extent of her territory, and each Ku- 
ropean nation be superior in some respect to any 
and every other European power. But oh, let— 
nay, not let—oh, help our own beloved Republic 
to excel them in all. Let themclaimand deserve, 
each of them, some superiority among themselves. 
But let preéminence in all that is good and great 
he the prerogative of the Unite@ States. 

THE PRESIDENCY—COLLINS STEAMERS. 
SPEECH OF HON. B. STANTON, 
OF OHIO, 

In tHe House or Representatives, 

July 6, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the bill to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal vear ending 
the 30th Juue, 1822— 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Cuarrnman: I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee for a short time, toa few remarks which 
I desire to submit on the subject of the appropria- 
tion in the bill now before us, for the Collins line 
of steamers from New York to Liverpool. Before 

wroceeding to the consideration of this subject, 
Lennar, I desire to return my thanks to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] for the 
speech delivered by him on Saturday. AndI am 
under special obligations to him for his construc- 
tion of General Scott’s letter of acceptance. 

‘The Whigs of Ohio, and especially that portion 
of them who are opposed to the measures of com- 
promise passed by the last Congress, were in- 
clined to take a different view of it, and to regard 
that letter as an appfoval of those measures, And 
I entertained strong fears that he would lose many 
votes on that ground. 

3ut the gentleman’s high reputation for candor 
and intelligence will give great weight to his con- 
struction of that letter, and remove the only objec- 
tion which thousands of the voters of Ohio had to 
supporting General Scott. AndI can assure him 
that special pains will be taken to inform them of 
his views on that subject. I have never had any 
serious doubt about the vote of Ohio in the ap- 
proaching presidential election. 3ut whatever 
doubt there might have been on that subject, is 
entirely removed by the gentleman’s speech. 
And whatever influence it may have elsewhere, 
it will secure to General Scott the fifty-eight elec- 
toral votes of Ohio and New York. It may aid 
in seeuring the electoral votes of Georgia and Ala- 
bama to General Pierce, though I had always sup- 
posed they were certain for him without it. Gen- 
eral Scott does not need them, as he is sure to 
have votes enough elsewhere to elect him. 

I also noticed in yesterday morning’s papers, a 
sort of “ Pronunciamiento,”’ signed by the gentle- 
men from Georgia, and sundry other gentlemen 
belonging to the same political organization, an- 
nouncing their determination not to support Gen- 
eral Scott, for reasons substantially the same as 
those contained in his speech, and adopting his 
construction of General Scott’s letter of accept- 
ance. So much the better. ‘* Personally, I have 
no objections, but, on the contrary, I am glad to 
see it.’’ But gentlemen have notastonished us by 
this declaration. We never expected you to sup- 
port General Scott. He wagnominated by a Whig 
Convention, not by a Union State-Rights Conven- 
tion. I know you sent delegates there to control 
the deliberations of the Convention; and having 
failed in that, you repudiate the nominations, as 
we always supposed you would. 

1 should just as soon have expected a pronun- 
ciamiento from you, (Mr. Srvarr, of Michigan, 


being in the chair,) and any ten or a dozen men 
en that side of the House, as from the gentlemen | 


who signed this paper. We had just as much 
reason to expect you to support General Scott as 


any of these gentlemen, and I think a little more; || 


for I am told there™is a good deal of caving in 
amongst the Democracy of Michigan. 


I believe there is not one of the gentlemen who || of your adherence to the Whig party, and your | 
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have signed this document that have pretended 
to act with the Whig party for some two or three 
years past. They have all joined another polit- 
ical organization. 

And gentlemen may as well understand now, 
that the Whig party of this country has not been 
swallowed up by the Constitutional Union party 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. That tliat 
party cannot control and govern the Whig party 
of the Union, and, as that party has, as I sup- 
pose, performed its office by making comfortable 
provision for some of its leading members, | think 
it might as well disband, and let its remaining 
members make their peace with Young America 
and Progressive Democracy upon the best terms 
they can. And as gentlemen are about taking 
their leave of us—and I entertain none other than 
the kindest personal feelings towards each of them 
—I have only to say ‘* Bon voyage’’ to you, gen- 
tlemen, one and all. 

As to the two gentlemen from Tennessee who 
have signed the codicil to the iast will of these 
gentlemen, [ presume the public were prepared 
for it from their previous course. I very much re- 
gret the course they have taken, and still hope they 
may reconsider their determination. I may as 
well avail myself of this occasion, to state what I 
believe to be the true position of the great body 
of the Whigs of the free States in relation to 
these compromise measures. They were opposed 
to their passage. The struggle which preceded 
their passage was long, arduous, and bitter. The 
result was only another instance of the superiority 


of the trained and disciplined forces of the South, | 


over the undisciplined forces of the North. 

From the organization of the Government, the 
South has been represented on this floor by old, 
tried, experienced, and veteran statesmen, thor- 
oughly skilled in parliamentary tactics and strat- 
egy, and fully aware of the effect of denunciation 
and bravado upon the new and inexperienced 
members from the North. 

The North has, fow many years past, at the 
commencement of each Congress, sent here a raw 
and undisciplined crew, ignorant of the compli- 
cated rules and usages of this House, and when- 
ever a sectional controversy has arisen, this North- 
ern force has uniformly divided, and fled, panic 
stricken, before the trained forces and loud de- 
nunciations of members from the South. 


The people of the North have no right to com- | 


plain of the result. It isa necessary and legitimate 
consequence of their own folly. But after these 
measures had passed, the general feeling amongst 


the Whigs of Ohio was, that it would be unwise | 


to make any effort to disturb them. It is true that 
they submitted with reluctance. Some of these 
measures contained provisions-which they could 
not approve. But all intelligent men saw, that 
any effort to alter or repeal them for years to come 


would fail. The people were tired, worn out, ex- | 


hausted, and sick of sectional agitation and strife. 


Other great interests required the attention of Con- | 


gress and the nation. And the hope and desire of 
the Whigs of Ohio was, that as these measures 
were passed, and no question of a sectional char- 
acter was likely to arise for many years to come, 
that Congress would turn its attention to the many 
important and practical que®ions that demanded 
consideration and action, and that past controver- 
sies might be buried in silence and oblivion. And 
I undertake to say»now, that at the opening of the 
present session of Congress the compromise meas- 
ures were just as safe from any alteration or re- 
peal from the North, during the next four years, 
as the Decalogue. 

Ifa different state of feeling exists now, the 
friends of these compromise measures have them- 
selves, and nobody else, to blame for it. It isthe 
result of their foolish and ill-timed efforts to force 
from us an expression of approval, which they will 
never get. Il know gentlemen say, if we do not 
wish to agitate, we ought tosay so. My answer 
is, you have no right to ask us the question. If 
we keep silence, that is all, and more'than you 
have any right to claim. We feel humiliated 
enough by our defeat in that contest, and are not 
in the humor to be browhbeaten- and domineered 
over about it. We shall give you no securities to 
keep the peace; and if that is the price which you 
demand from the Whigs of Ohio as the condition 
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support of its candidates for the Presidency ... 
Vice Presidency, the sooner you leave y ” 
better, for you will never get it. ee 
_ Mark it! We do not demand a candidate wh 
is opposed to these compromise measures W, 
make no objection to supporting a candidate oc 
is in favor of them, provided he wil! accept ca 
support, and recognize us as Whigs, notwith 
standing our difference of opinion on that subjen 
We do not regard the opinion of our candidate ty 
the Presidency in regard to these compromis, 
measures as of the least practical consequence. 
We have not the remotest idea that there yi 
be any serious effort to alter or repeal them dures 
| his term of office, unless it comes from the South 
And we are willing to let Congress take care ,: 
any proposition that may come from that quarter 
and shall expect the President to give his approval 
to any proposition that may pass that body. _ 
| This is our position. We wish it distincsy 
understood. We are asking no alteration or ;.. 
| peal of the compromise measures. We are no 
agitating this question, nor proposing to do sp 
| We present to the Whigs of the South a cangi. 
date for the Presidency known to be opposed t 
the agitation of this subject; whose fidelity to the 
Constitution and the Union has been tried ani 
proved upon a hundred victorious battle-fields 
and by a long life spent in the service of his 
country. 
You refuse to unite with us, and propose to gp 
over to the common enemy, or get up a sectional 
| organization, upon the sole ground that we re. 
fused to give securities to keep the peace. 
I know you say, yours is a national party, and 
fF believe you have christened it the * Coysii. 
| tutional Union party.”” ‘* A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.’? You are none the 
| less a sectional party because you assume a na- 
| tional cognomen. Very well, gentlemen. | hope 
| you have counted the cost, and are ready to meet 
the issue. 


at 


We'll “ meet you at Philippi.” 

I now leave this subject, and as it is the first, | 
hope it will be the last time, I shall ever allude to 
it in this Hall. 

| Mr. POLK. I understand the gentleman from 

Ohio [Mr. Sranron] to state that the State which 

he in part represents will give General Scotta large 

majority in the election in November next. 
Mr. STANTON, About 20,000. 
| Mr. POLK. I wish to know of the gentleman 
| from Ohio whether, in supporting General Sent, 
they adopt the resolutions and platform laid down 
by the Convention at Baltimore which nominated 
him? 
Mr.STANTON. Iwillanswerthat. Formy 
own part, I see no treason in the platform. Ido 
| not find anything specially objectionable to a Na- 
| tional Whig, and which he may not indorse. | 

do not take it because it was laid down by the 
|| Whig National Convention. If there is anything 

in it which does not meet my approbation, or if 
| there is anything which ought not to be there, | 
do not hold that my judgment should be bound 
by it. 

Er. POLK. Dol understand the gentleman 
from Ohio to state that General Scott stands upon 
the platform adopted at Baltimore, and that he 
sustains him upon that basis? 

Mr. STANTON. I have said already | was 
strongly apprehensive, before these speeches and 
this pronunciamiento, that General Scott mightlose 
many votes in Ohio, from the apprehension thst 
_ his letter was an approval of the platform; but 4s 
| we have high authority for saying that it 1s not 
| such, I think it will secure him a large number o! 
| votes. 
| Mr. POLK. It seems difficult to get the get 
| tleman to answer the question I put to him. Do 
| you approve or disapprove the platform at Balt- 
|more? Iam only asking the gentleman a que 
| tion, and it seems difficult to get an answer. 


Mr. STANTON. If I had been making * 
platform, I would not have made one exactly like 
‘| it. re 
Mr. POLK. Do youapprove or disapprove 
| Mr. STANTON. There are some things ™"* 
| Ido not approve. 
Mr. POLK. Does the gentleman desire 

sa 
Mr. STANTON. I will insist upon my ume 
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».inre proceeding to the remarks I desire to sub- 
», yon the subject of the Collins line, | wish to 
saly to a remark or two made by the gentleman 
Texas [Mr. Howarp] in support of it. He 
je a remark, which Ihave seen before, that 
ihese expenses will be defrayed by the postage 
pits; and yet, in a moment afterwards, he ad- 
¢ is that these very same lines have left the Gov- 
e ment a debt of over a million and a half of dol- 
But supposing it be true that prospectively 
ie receipts from postage might pay an enor- 
“ong compensation for the transportation of the 
wai: would that be an argument for giving it? 
ire not the receipts from the postage a portion of 
»» revenue of the Government? If the receipts 
»sostage will be more than a fair compensa- 
» for the transportation of the mail, should 

: not reduce the rates of postage, and not tax 
‘he correspondence at an enormous expense be- 
cond what you can get it carried for? That is 
“, answer to that question, I think, One remark 
nade by the centlieman from Texas was, that we 
a now twenty-four mail Steamers, costing a 
‘ule over a million and a half of dollars beyond 
che amount received from the postage. Any gen- 
Jeman, upon hearing that remark, would take it 
fr oranted that we owned these twenty-four mail 

seamers. We do not own a dollar of stock in 
one of these steamers. They belong to compa- 
gies which run these lines. If we get them, we 
will have to buy them ata valuation. It is idle, | 
then, to undertake to argue this matter. Itis a | 
mere speculation. The gentleman from Texas 
cays itis no monepoly, and he gives us a defini- 
tion of monopoly. I confess myself wholly at 
aloss to comprehend what constitutes a monop- 
oly, if the service which is to be performed for the 
public is given out to a favorite bidder, without 
competition, at his own price is not a monopoly. 
| desire further to understand, if anything more 
is necessary to create a monopoly in the carry- 
ing of freight and passengers, but to grant sub- 
sidies to such vessels, in such sums as would 
enable them to underbid all other vessels in trans- 
portation of passengers and freight. ‘That is about 
as effectual a mode of creating a monopoly in the 
oreign commerce of this country as could be well 
imagined—as great a monopoly as it was under 
the British Government, when they farmed out | 
the revenues of the crown to particular individuals, 
and gave them the exclusive right to trade in par- 
ticular commodities? 

There is another remark of the gentleman from 
Texas, which | wish to notice, and which calls for 
special attention. He appeals to the cotton growers 
and the grain growers here, and he advocates this 
appropriation as a means of getting cheap freight. 
How is this? [sit true that we are to fasten upon 
the National Treasury a part of the expense of 
the transportation of cotton? Is that what gentle- | 
men desire? I would like to know of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, if he expects to have vessels 
which shall draw subsidies from the National 
Treasury, that the cotton growers of this country 
may receive all the benefitin the diminished freight 
upon cotton? {[ wish it known all over the coun- 
ry,if that be the object. I submit that the whole 
doctrine is unsound. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Cuanpier,] in his argument upon 
this subject, urges upon us that we ought to sus- 
tain this Collins line, and make this appropriation, 
vecause the British Government sustained the 
Cunard line by an appropriation. I should have 
been obliged to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
he had informed us, upon reliable data, what the 
British Government paid the Cunard steamers 
per trip. My information is, that they are paid | 
$14,000 per trip. The price that is paid Collins, 
i$ $19,250. Then 1 want to know, if we pay to 
our vessels already the sum of four or five thou- || 
sand dollars per trip more than is paid to the Cu- || 
nard line, whether further subsidies are necessary || 

‘0 maintain a competition with British steamers? | 
i 
i 
| 


; Well, the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells us | 
that our contract with the Collins line must be 

fulfilled to the letter. I should like to know who | 
Proposes to violate it. This is not a question | 
about complying with the existing contract, but it t 
's @ question about doubling the present compen- || 
sation provided by the contract, nnd fixed by the | 
gentlemen themselves without competition. 


r. Chairman, in reply to the argument of the || 


New Sertes—No. 50. 


| United States mail between New 


| should be needed for war purposes. 


gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Breckiwaice,} 
that you might have your mail carried cheaper by 
the line from New York to Galway, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania tells you that he does not know, 
and that we do not know that the Galway line 
would be able to comply with the contract. "1 ask 
you who knew that the Collins line would be able 
to do it until you subsidized them out of the Na- 
tional Treasury? Here you propose to subsidize 
them out of the National Treasury—to pay them 
enormous sums of money, so that they can carry 
freight and passengers cheaper than anybody else, 
and unless an independent line establishes itself in 
the face of that competition, and sustains itself, it 


| is to be used as an argument against giving the trans- 


as 


portation of the mails at lower prices. I suppose 
they can give security just as the Collins line did. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I wish to 
ask the gentleman a question. I do not know 
whether he is a member of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads or not, but I want to 
know a fact which I have heard stated by a mem- 
ber of that committee. [ wish to know whether 
there are not propositions before that committee to 
carry this mail between these same points ina 
shorter time for about half the price? 
told that is the fact. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
proposition. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
ara more than one. 

Mr. STANTON. I now propose to proceed to 
the argument I designed to make against this ap- 
propriation. 

Amongst the Senate amendments to the bill 
now under consideration, geuerally known as the 
deficiency bill, I find the following: 


I have been 
There is one such 


I have been told that there 


** Por additional compensation for increasing the trans- 
portation of the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to bis Jast annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in 
creased service on the 1st of January, 1852, at the rate of 
$33,000 per trip, in heu of the present allowance, the sum 
OL $236,500: Provided, That it shall be in the power of 
Congress, at.any time after the 3ist day of December, 1854, 
to terminate the acrangement for the additional allowance 
herein provided for, upon giving six months’ notice.”’ 


A brief statement of the origin and character of 
the arrangement with this Collins line, or its own- 


| ers, will be essential to a proper understanding of 


the subject. 
By an act of Congress, approved March 3d, 


| 1847, the Secretary of the Navy was authorized 


and required to accept the proposal of E. K. Col- 
lins and his associates, which had been submitted 
to the Postmaster General on the 6th of March, 
1846, for the transportation of the United Siates 
mail from New York to Liverpool. 

In pursuance of this law, acontract was entered 
into on the Ist day of November, 1847, between 
the United States, by the Secretary of the Navy 


| of the one part, and E. K. Collins and his asso, 
| clates of the other part. 

and his associates undertook to build five steam- | 
| ships, of not less than 2,000 tons measurement, | 


By this contract, Collins 


with engines of 1,000-horse power each, to be 
built for great speed, and sufficiently strong for 
war purposes. Four of them to be ready for 
service in eighteen months, and the other as early 
as ** possibly practicable.’’ And to carry the 
York and Liv- 
erpool twice each month, during eight months of 
the year, and once a month during the other four 


| months; for which the United States was to pay 
| $385,000 per annum, in quarterly payments. ‘The 


Government was to have the privilege of purchas- 
ing the ships at a valuation, at any time when they 
One of the 
ships was to be ready to perform the mail service 
in eighteen months, and three others as fast as 


places in the line. Under this contract, four steam- 
ships have been built, and entered the service as 


| follows: 


The Atlantic, of 2,845 tons burden, commenced running 
April, 1850. 


The Pacific......2,707 toms...........- May, 1850. 
The Arcties..... 2,056 6 .cccccccccse October, 1850. 
The Baltic........2,723 “ ............November, 1850. 


It will be observed that they are all larger than || 


was required by the contract, and that all of them 
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were greatly behind the time required by their con- 
tract in entering the service. 

It will also be observed that this contract was 
entered into without competition, and at the price 
fixed by Collins and his associates themselves. It 
is not likely that they would fix such prices as 
would make it a losing business. And when it 
is considered that the Cunard steamers receive 
from the British Government less than $14,000 
per trip, it would seem that the compensation to 
the Collins line, which amounts to $19,250 per 
trip, ought to be considered liberal. 

But it is said that the Collins line cannot be sus- 
tained under this contract, and that unless the 
compensation is increased to $33,000 per trip, and 
the number of trips increased to tw enty-six, that 
the line must go down. And in s ipport of this 
allegation they submit the following statement, 
sworn to by their clerk, or book-keeper: 

New York anv Lrverpoor U. 8. M. 8. 8. Co., 

No. 56, Watt Street, New Yor. December 15, 1851. 

Statement showing the actual expenses and receipts of 
the first twenty-eight voyages of the New York and Liver- 


pool United States mail steamships, Atlantic, Pacific, 
Arctic, and Baltic: 


E-xrpenses, Wages of Crew, and Provisions for same 


Average of each voyage, as above. ...........-. &8,845 04 
Fuel do do Gp DY saveosetecses 8,612 28 
Repairs tomachinery, dO dO cccccseeeeees 1,571 90 

Do do extras, average as above. 1,643 00 
Ordinary expenses, including carpenters and 

joiners, port charges, sailmakers, lightand dock 

dues, passengers’ provisions and waiters, and 

other necessaries, average as above.......... 12,762 73 
Insurance, average on above voyages.......... 8,904 64 
Interest do do do 4046 Bees B48 00 
Deterioration at seven percent. perannum ondo. 8,438 00 

FOO Gained scvcéec cowadnavekslsenet cadeceent $65,215 59 


Receipts. 
Passage money, average as above.... $21,292 65 
Freights do a oge ebtneheanbnn cues 5 
Mail money from Government do.... 19,250 00 
penned Le oe 
Defigiency average, per voyage.......+... 
Mr. Wm. L. Youle, Secretary of the New York 


and Liverpool United States Mail Steamship Com- 


pany, swears that he is not interested in said com- 


pany, and that the foregoing statement is true. 

Now, if it be admitted that the Government is 
under some obligations, legal or moral, to save 
these contractors from inevitable losses incurred 
by the unforeseen contingencies of a penlous ser- 
vice, Lask, most respectfully, does this showing 
satisfy the House that there is a loss? Would 
any prudent man, in the management of his own 
aflairs, pay such a sum of money upon the bare 
production of such a paper as that, without in- 
quiry as to the credibility of the witness, or the 
necessity and propriety of these enormous expend- 
itures? 

These expenditures are ‘* thumped”’ up in gen- 
eral arrearages, of the expenses of each trip, in 
sums ranging from $4,000 to $12,000, without the 
possibility of knowing the cost of a single article 
used in running the vessels. I submit, if there 
was no other objection to this appropriation but 
the want of evidence, that the line cannot be sus- 
tained at the contract prices, that is sufficient as 
the matter now stands. But let us see what is the 
amount we are asked to appropriate upon nis 
ex parte affidavit. The contract was for ten years, 
and the service commenced in April, 1850. ‘The 
increased compensation is tocommencefrom April, 
1852. So that the sum of $33,000 per trip, at 
twenty-six trips per year, is to be paid for eight 
years service. ? 

The whole cost per annum will be. .§858,000 

From which Seduct. Eh ae adap aston ae 


The contract price, and it leaves. .. .$475,000 


' for the increased compensation per annum, con- 


| they were required by their contract, to take their | 


templated by this amendment; and making an ag- 
gregate of $3,824,000 for the eight years which 
the contract has yet torun. 

It is the ‘‘ coolest” operation I have seen for 
many a day, for a set of gentlemen to come here 
with an ez parte affidavit no bigger than your hand, 
and ask you, upon the strength of that, to give 
them some $4,000,000. No wonder it was deemed 
necessary to back up such an application by send- 
ing one of their vessels round into the Potomac, and 
invite members on board, and stuff them with good 
dinners and good liquor, in addition to other ap- 
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nliances of the same kind, that have been kept 
vere during the entire session. But, as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brecxinaipee) re- 
marked on Saturday, the most important feature 
of thé case is, that this is the pioneer to some dozen 
or twenty “still more hungry swarms,’’ who will 
glairn a similar increase of compensation, upon the 
strength of the precedent set in this case. It is 
the beginning of a system of the most dangerous 
character. 

An exhibit from the Post Office Department 
shows the following ocean mail steamship lines 
to be now in operation under contracts similar to 
the contract with the Collins line: 

Statement of the United States mail steamship lines in 
operation on the \st of March, 1852; the names of the 
several steamers, where employed, their tonnage respect 
ively, and the date 9f their being first placed in service. 


& = ’ - . 
Date of 
, Register | com- 
Vhere employed. a 
| Where employed tonnage. mence 
| nent. 


| ee em = > 


Names. 


| Tons. 


‘| Between New York 


Washington.. 5 | ied: Reemen. ofa / 1,641.00 Ju. *47. 
Hermann.... ’ Southampton. \ 1,734.00 Mr. °48. 
reen N. Y and : om 
Franklin..... § oo = ¢ 2,184.00 Oc.°50. 
Humboldt.... : ? . te 2,181.00 Ma. 5l. 
' (| ampton or Cowes. 5 

Atantic...... ) f *2,845.66 Ap.°50. 
Pacific . , Between New York } *2,707.10 Ma. 50. 
Aretic....... {| and Liverpool. ) *2,856.75 Oc. °50. 
Bae ciscres | *2,723.08 No.’50. 
Falcon ...... | |Between N. York, Ha 891.18 De. 748. 
Ohio . 

Georgia...... Chagres; New York | 2,727.42 Ja. °50. 
Crescent City and Chagres, direct ; 1,291.00 Ap.’51. 





El Dorado... }, N.York and Chagres, . 
Empire City. touching at Kingston; 
Cherokee.... and between N. Or 
Iilinois...... leans and Chagres, 


Philadelphia. j | direct 


1,049.88 Ap. 751. 
1,751.21|Ma. 51. 
1,244.89 Ma. 51. 
2,193.65 Au.’S1. 


| 
vana, N. Orleans and | 2 432.23 Se. °4¥. 
) 
| 
{ 1,238.10 Oc.’5S1. 


1,275.00 -, 1849. 
2,068.00 ~, 1851. 
778.00 —, 1850. 


Californiat... > 1,058.60 OcP48. 
twee ami / ; 
Oregont..... | Between Panama and 1,099.00 Oc. 748. 
‘ \ = r. 9AK 
Panamat +++ 4] oo, Monterey, San 1,087.00 No.’4e. 
Tennesseet.. { R 7) 


Golden Gatet a oo ee 


Columpbiat... 


{ 
Astoria, via San Die- | 
\ 
qua City. 


+i 

| 

} , 

( Between Charleston 

J and Havana, via Sa- 
vannah and Key 

{ W est. 


ieabel....... 1,115.00. Oc.°48. 


*The steamers of the Collins line are some six feet deeper 
han the custom-house rule for csiculating tonnage embraced 
in the calculation, which makes their actual tonnage about 
twenty-five per cent. more than their registered tonnage, 
demanded in the table.— Mr. Collins’s report. 

{The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has, besides, in 
the Pacific, seven steamers of diflerent tonnage, but aggre 
gating near five thousand tons. They transport the mail 
only when exigencies make its transportation by them ne 
cessary or expedient.— Mr. spinwall’s report. 

It will be observed that this statement does not 
furnish the amount paid these several lines for mail 
service. 

The Senate Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, who are prominent advocates of this 
increased compensation, furnish sundry tables 
showing the amount received for postages from the 
several lines, but they forgot to connect with them 
any statement of the amount paid for mail service. 
This information is scattered through various con- 
tracts which I have not taken the trouble to ex- 
amine. The chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. Rusx] 
does inform us, however, that the balance against 
the Government for this ocean mail service is 
$1,534,153. 

If the Collins line from New York to Liverpool, 
which must do such an immense business in the 
transportation of freight and passengers, cannot 
sustain itself with a reasonable compensation for 
the transportation of the mail, what is to be ex- 
pected of the other lines running between points 
of so much less commercial importance? It may 
therefore be laid down asa settled proposition, 
that if the compensation for this line is increased, 
all the others must be increased in the same pro- 
portion. ‘This may therefore be properly regarded 
as a question involving an annual expenditure of 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. Upon what prin- 
ciple is it that these enormous bounties from the 
Treasury are claimed? Not because they are ne- 
eeseary to the safe and speedy transportation of 
the mai's from New York to Liverpool. That is 
mot pretended. The Cunard line will carry them 
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for half what you now pay under your contract 


with the Collins line. 

But if your patriotism is shocked at the idea of 
having your mails carried in British vessels, you 
can have it done in American vessels for half what 
you now pay, if you will let out the transporta- 
tion to the lowest bidder, as you do the transport- 
ation of your mails on the lakes and rivers. 

It is not protection to the interests of commerce 
and navigation, in any proper and legitimate sense 
of the term. It is a mere bounty, or endowment, 
by the Government, of particular steamship lines, 
to enable them to underbid all others in the trans- 
portation of freights and passengers, and thereby 
destroy a free, energetic, and self-sustaining com- 
mercial marine. And the idea of building up a 
steam commercial marine, by bounties and gratu- 
ities, is simply ridiculous. The destruction of 
competition takes away the stimulant to energy, 
industry, and economy, and leaves a sluggish, 


over-grown and over-fed set of ship-owners and ' 


ship-builders, who are of no use to ‘* king or coun- 
try.” 

‘But, so far as this operates as a protection to 
the interests of navigation or commerce, in any 
sense, I object to it as unequal; and therefore un- 
just, as that interest is now, and ever has been, 
better protected by legislation than any other in- 
terest in the country. 


By the laws regulating the coasting trade, no | 


vessels except such as are wholly owned by a citi- 
zen or citizens of the United States, and of which 
the master and two thirds of the crew are citizens 
of the United States, can engage in this trade. 
Here are no revenue duties discriminating for in- 
cidental protection, but total and absolute prohibi- 
tion, for the purpose of building up a home com- 
mercial marine. 

The report on commerce and navigation for 1851, 


shows the aggregate tonnage of the United States | 


to be 3,772,439 tons; of which 1,854,317 tons is 
engaged in the coasting trade. 

In favor of vesseis engaged in foreign commerce 
there is a discriminating duty of ten per cent. im- 
posed on all goods imported in foreign vessels, 


from any place on this side of the Cape of Good | 


Hope; and of twenty per cent. on all goods im- 
ported in foreign vessels from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, except goods imported from coun- 
tries with which we have commercial treaties 
modifying these laws. All vessels engaged in the 
fisheries must be owned and manned by citizens 
of the United States. Large bounties are paid 
from the National Treasury upon all salt fish ex- 
ported in American vessels. Yet with all these 
prohibitions, discriminations, and bounties, gen- 


tlemen are not satisfied, but must have immense | 


sums granted te particular individuals, to protect 
them from domestic as well as foreign competition. 
In addition to all this, large sums are granted 


for the improvement, preservation, and repair of | 
harbors, dock-yards, light-houses, &c., on the At- | 


lantic coast, for the protection and advancement 
of foreign commerce. 

Now, with all this I have no fault to find, if 
gentlemen will only extend to their neighbors the 
same measure of justice which they are receiving 
themselves. ~ 

But gentlemen must not be astonished if I de- 
cline to go any further in that direction, until they 
do justice to other interests equally entitled to pro- 
tection and encouragement. These same gentle- 


men, who claim this enormous grant from the | 


National Treasury, I believe preach free trade. 
Who represents Wall street and the merchant 
ca of the commercial metropolis of the Union? 
tis my friend over the way, (Mr. Harrt,] who, I 
believe, belongs to the strictest sect of the disci- 
ples of free trade, and goes steadily against all 
appropriations for rivers and harbors. 


benefited by the steady and uniform protection 
which has been extended by our laws to the inter- 
ests of commerce and navigation; and I am equall 


certain that the country would have been benefited || 


just as much by extending like steady and uni- 


form protection to the manufacturing and agricul- | 


tural interests. It is a matter of great national 
importance to have an immense commercial ma- 
rine, owned and controlled by our own citizens, 
and independent of foreign nations. 

I think it equally important to have the pursuits 


4 I cheer- | 
fully agree that the country has been immensely | 
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of our people diversified, the country dotted 
with manufacturing towns and villaces ion 
turing every commodity necessary for the defen 
of the country in time of war, and necegsa, te 
the subsistence and comfort of the people in’ > 
of peace; furnishing to every man a market fo 
the productions of his industry by exchanoi,, 
with his neighbor at home, instead of sending he 
bulky agricultural productions half round the 
globe, to buy him a‘hat or an axe, and “whe 
two thirds of their value exhausted in freisht 
insurance, commission, and the thousand other 
ways that his hard earnings are filched from hin, 
This system of protection is either right or wrons 
There are no three ways about it. If it is righ; ¢ 
protect ship-builders, ship-owners, and fishermyey 
it is right to protect farmers and mechanics. i 
it is not right to protect farmers and mechanics, ;; 
is not right to protect ship-builders, ship-owners 
and fishermen. Let us do one thing or the othe, 
Let us have a general system of protection app);. 
cable to all the great interests of the nation, » 
abandon it altogether. But, as I have no hope ot 
present of any general system, I say to my friends 
on my left, that I will not only go with you agains: 
this Collins line swindle, but if you do not want 
to be taxed any longer in the shape of discrimiy. 
ating duties in favor of American vessels, or by 
excluding foreign vessels from the coasting trade 

I am with you to repeal the whole concern, | 
can understand very well why it is that our mer. 
chants and ship-owners are opposed to protecting 
anybody but themselves. 

Whilst we have no protection for manufactures, 
and are consequently obliged to send our heavy 
agricultural productions abroad for market, and 
exchange them for iron and other manufactured 

| commodities, the ship-owners levy an immense 
_ tribute upon the farmers of the country. 

If we had a protective tariff (not an incidental 
revenue concern) that would enable us to sustain 
manufactures at home and consume our agricul- 
tural productions, we should keep the freights and 
other incidentals that we pay to them in our own 
pockets. It is difficult to tell how far the steady 
support of domestic manufactures, and the conse- 
quent creation of a home market for agricultural 
productions, would operate upon‘foreign commerce 

I know it is claimed by some gentlemen, who 
ought to know better, that you cannot, by estab- 

| lishing manufactures in this country, create a suf: 
ficient home market for the agricultural produc- 
tions of the country. 

A single remark will explode that objection. 
Our agricultural products are now consumed by 
the artisans who produce the manufactured com- 
modities, which were received from them in ex- 
change for our productions. I mean the artisans 
and those who are connected with them in the 
towns and cities of Europe, that are supported 
by these enormous manufacturing establishments 

All of our surplus is paid for in the manufac- 
tured products, which we receive in.exchange for 
them. 

Now, is it not certain that these same artisans, 
or an equal number, could produce at least % 
large an amount of manufactured products here, 
as in Europe? And is it not equally certain that 
they could buy more of our agricultural produe- 
tions with their earnings here than they can \0 
Europe? because they receive them free from the 
cost of transportation, and because they are better 
paid for their labor here than in Europe, and there- 
fore are able to buy more with the proceeds of their 
labor here than they can in Europe. And is not 
the farmer and ssechanie bath the gainers by being 
brought together, so that they can exchange with- 
out the intervention of the shipper, who taxes 
both parties at least ten per cent. upon the prod- 
ucts of their labor? bia 

But if you build up a home market, it will no! 
take away the foreign. The people of Europe 

| will still have s6me employment, and will con- 
tinue to eat just as much as they do now. And 
if we do not buy their fabrics, they will exchange 
them for the productions of other climates, which 
we must continue to buy, and give us these ! 
exchange for our agricultural productions. . 

So that by creating a home market, you ¢° °° 
| destroy the foreign; but you build up a new ™- 
| ket, increase the number of consumers, and there 
| by enhance the price of your products. 
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ald no doubt, open up new channels of trade, 


j so vastly imerease the consumption of the 
and § Sth) 


-oductions of other climates that it might main- | 


: 7 
tain Our } 


und value. 


viak the trials, and therefore they oppose protec- 
on to anybody but themselves. — 

" The contracts for these lines, it will be observed, 
yntemplate converting these vessels into war 
sjeamers if an emergency should require it. 
yas, no doubt, one of the prominent considera- 
ons which induced Congress in 1847 to author- 
-s these contracts. It was then supposed to -be 
weet ‘able to make steamships with all the requi- 
sites for speed, and, at the same time, with suffi- 
jent strength and power of resistance to be val- 
able as war steamers. The experience of the 


foreign commerce at its present amount 


But gentlemen of the trade are not willing to | 


This | 


éve years that have since elapsed, has exploded | 


chat idea. It is agreed on all hands that for speed 
voy must have side paddle-wheels, which a single 
shot will totally destroy and render the vessel un- 


mangeable and useless. ‘That for war vessels you | 


must have the serew-propellers, because their ma- 
hinery is not exposed to an enemy’s fire, and 
sails may be used in aid of the engine, whereb 
che amount of fuel necessary is so much less than 
Is required for a side-wheel boat, that it can remain 
much longer at sea. ‘The chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the Senate, [Mr. Rusx,] frankly ad- 
mits that these vessels are not adapted to close 
paval combats, on account of the exposed condi- 
tion of their wheels and other machinery. But 
he insists upon it, that their great speed gives 
them great capacity for running away and keeping 
out of danger. That is not the way our gallant 
iaval commanders and seamen have won their 
aurels, and { doubt very much whether their ex- 
perience and training have fitted them for that 
kindof service. But Ido not understand that the 
intellicent advocates of the Collins line claim any- 
thing on this ground. 

But leaving out of view the unfitness of these 
vessels for war, the argument that they may be 
made available for war purposes has no influence 
mnmy mind. Fora nation situated as we are, | 
believe money expended in peace in making prep- 
aration for war is worse than thrown away. 
[here is no nation on this continent against whom 
iny man would think of spending a dollar in the 
way of preparation for defense. The Govern- 
ments of continental Europe are all sufficiently 
ecupied in defending themselves from their own 
subjects. Immense standing armies, which tax 
their productive powers to the utmost, have to be 
sustained to support the throne, and preserve or- 
der. They have no stomach for a war with a na- 
tion of twenty-five millions of people, who are 
free from debt, in possession of unbounded re- 
sources, unquestioned courage and capacity for 
war, and, above all, where the people are devot- 
edly attached to their Government, and will rally, 
as one man, to its support in the hour of danger. 


Great Britain, which is the only nation with whom | 


we need have the slightest apprehension of a hos- 


uonal debt, the payment of the interest of which 
sa source of grinding oppression. She has the 
elements of discord amongst her people. Nine 
tenths of the Irish people are ready for rebellion at 
any moment when there is the slightest chance for 
success. No nation can desire war with us, and 
will not be likely to engage in it without such 
cause of offense as we ought not to give them. 


We are not likely to be involved in war unless it | 


‘rises from some aggression on our part. And 
nothing is so likely to induce us to give just offense 
‘o other nations as constant preparation for war. 
t begets an overweening confidence in our strength 
and prowess, and arrogance in our intercourse with 
other nations. I mean that this is the natural 
tendency, if not the necessary consequence, of con- 
stant preparation and equipment for war. War 
's always a great calamity, and therefore a crime 
on the part of those who unjustly provoke or be- 
gin it. There is no necessity for it if international 
intercourse was conducted upon prixciples of jus- 
a It ought, then, to be the policy of all civil- 


and pride which is the fruitful parent of war. 


nations to repress that spirit of arrogance | 


The rapid increase of population and wealth || 


eich a state of things would produce, | 


Intervention— Mr. ‘Wells. 


If there is anything in this matter beyond the 


mere speculation to the owners of the Collins line, 
it is the proposition that it is to be a starting-point 
for an ocean steam commercial marine. 

In addition to what [ have already said on that 
point, I wish further to inquire if gentlemen who 
advocate this appropriation are aware that there 
is any such thing as internal commerce in this 
country? Do they know that there is in the inte- 
rior of the United States a sheet of water called 
Lake Erie, and an inconsiderable stream called, 
the Mississippi, with sundry tributaries? One o 
these is the Ohio. I desire to furnish gentlemen 
some statistics of this single tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi, by way of illustrating the character of 
the internal commerce of this country: 

In the year 1851, there was on the Ohio river 
348 steamers; tonnage 67,601 tons; officers and 


crew 8,388; passengers in 1851, 3,467,967. 


| was 1,456. 


, merce of the Lake is carried on. 


The whole number of steamers upon the inland 
lakes and rivers in the United States is 765, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 204,613 tons. 

The whole number of passengers on these boats, 
in 1851, was 5,860,850. 

The steamers which passed through the Louis- 
ville canal around the Falls of the Ohio, in 1851, 
Tonnage 376,000 tons, custom-house 
measurement, which, I am told by commercial 


men, is about one quarter less than the actual ca- | 


pacity of the boat. This does not include the 
boats and freight that pass over the falls at high 
water. , 

Now, sir, not a dollar has been appropriated 
from your Treasury for fourteen years for the 
preservation of the lives and property engaged in 
this vast commerce. Thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of property have been lost for the want of 
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appropriations to remove the snags from the rivers, | 


and keep the harbors upon the lakes in repair. 
The canal at Louisville is utterly inadequate to the 
wants of the commerce of the river. There is a 
portage round the Falls of the Sault Ste. Marie 
river, at the outlet of Lake Superior, over which 
you have to transport notonly all the supplies re- 
quired for the mining operations of the whole coast 
of Lake Superior, and the metal brought from it, 
but the vessels, ready made, in which the com- 
And this might 
be overcome by a canal three fourths of a mile 
long, for less than half a million of dollars. Yet 
not a dollar can we get from you for any of these 
purposes. 

And I hope the farmers of the interior will not 
forget that all these increased perils and ebstruc- 
tions to internal commerce, are a direct tax upon 
them, in the shape of increased charges for freight 
and insurance upon all the commodities which 
they buy and sell. 

Now, does anybody suppose that any member 
of Congress from the interior of the country, with 
these facts staring him in the face, is going to vote 
for an appropriation of some $4,000,000 to a com- 
pany of steamboat owners in the city of New 
York, to enable them to establish an ocean steam 
marine? It is not three days since | sawa notice 
in a newspaper of a steamboat being wrecked 


af p | while she was lying at anchor off the city of 
ule collision, is loaded down with an immense na- || 


Cleveland, because the harbor had gone to decay, 
and there was no safe anchorage to be found. 

It will not do to say, in answer to these com- 
plaints, that you have not had time to consider 


| them, and that you are willing to vote for them. 


‘Fime can be found for Buncombe speeches, and 


| everything else but legitimate business, and the 
| friends of this measure have contrived to find time 


to get it through the Senate, and bring it up for 
consideration here. 


Our claims are the oldest. Ourrivers were filled 


| with snags, and our harbors were dilapidated and 


gone to decay, and we were beseeching Congress 
for appropriations before the Collins line was 
thought of. We claim that you shall first do us 
justice, by granting us the justice which has been 
so long delayed. e will then consider whether 
your application is meritorious. But I do not 
wish to be understood that I could, at any time, 
or under any circumstances, vote for this appropri- 
ation, or any other involving the same principles. 

And whilst I am on the floor, I will avail;my- 
self of the occasion to give notice that I will, now 
and henceforth, so long as I have a seat on this 


\| floor, vote against all appropriations for fortifica- 


Ho. or Reps. 


tions, arsenals, dock-vards, and all that sort of 
thing, upon the Atlantic coast, until reasonable 
appropriations are made for the improvement of 
the rivers and harbors of the interior. But if all 
these reasons should fail, or be removed, there is 
sull another which would be conclusive with me 
against voting for this appropriation. And that 
is, the means and appliances which have been 
used to secure its passage. 

| have heard itsaid by old members, who ought 
to understand the matter better than I do, that a 
claim of $5,000,000 or 410,000,000 can somehow 
work its way through Congress, when one of pre- 
cisely the same character for $100 would standno 
sort of a chance. Whether it is true or not, I do 
not pretend to know. And if true, I do not pre- 
tend to understand how or why it is so. 

What brought the Baltic here from New York? 
It must have cost the company $10,000; and I do 
not understand that there was any pretense of 
business. 

There is no doubt, from the outside pressure 
that is brought to bear upon this measure, that 
Collins and Company will spend more than 
$20,000 to secure its passage. Is this necessary 
to enable them to furnish members with all the 
information required to enable them to vote un- 
derstandingly upon this subject? It cannot be 
discuised that the votes of members are sought to 
be controlled by otherfinfluences than an appeal to 
their judgments upon the merits of the application 
itself. There are rumors of combinations with 
other interests that are pending before us for our 
action. 

There are suspicions afloat that grants of land to 
certain railroads are somehow strangely blended 
with this proposition. Now, I wish to be under- 
stood as having no knowledge upon these matters, 
that is not accessible to, and I presume in posses- 
sion of nearly every member on this floor. And 
without undertaking to vouch for the truth of any 
of these rumors and suspicions, I have seen and 
heard enough to satisfy me, that there is an effort 
making to carry this’ measure, by corrupt and 
corrupting influences and appliances. And I be- 
lieve ‘this House owes it to its own dignity, 
when any proposition is pressed upon its con- 
sideration under such influences, to reject it 
promptly and indignantly, without inquiry into its 
merits, 

An honest claim needs no such influences and 
appliances, and an honest man, who was asking 
for nothing but what was right and just, would 
not be likely to squander a handsome fortune in 


procuring such influences to secure the passage of 


an honest claim. 

I take it for granted, therefore, that any claim 
which is backed by such influences is prima facte 
unjust; and I should not, under ordinary circum 
stances, look further for a reason for voting 
against it. I hope the House will vindicate its 
own honor and dignity, by a prompt rejection of 
this amendment. 

- 


INTERVENTION 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN WELLS 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. WELLS said: 

Mr. Cuatnmay: | desire to make some remarks 
upon one of the questions now before the country- 
the one which, in my estimate of it, is the most 
important of them all. I refer to the — of 
intervention, as it is commonly called, or more 
properly, to the policy of our taking action in thia 
country in behulf of the law of nations, with the 
view of preventing, for the future, the interference 
or intervention of despotic Governments, in viola- 
tion of that law, with the efforts of other nahons, 
to secure freedom to themselves, and to liberalize 
their institutions and forms of government; and, 
in this connection, | propose, also, to make some 
remarks upen the third provision or resolution in 
the platform lately adopted by the Whig Conven- 
tion at Baltimore. 

The importance of the subject will at once be 
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conceded. Indeed, as I regard it, it is one of those 
prominent questions which arise from time to time 
in the vende history, involving principles of con- 
trolling influence in human affairs, the solution 
and right settlement of which are the processes, 
the steps, as it were, by which the great move- 
ment of civilization and improvement is carried 
forward. 


Every gentleman will at once see how greatly | 


the world would be the gainer by it, could this 
question of intervention be rightly settled, and the 
winciples involved in it successfally established. 
f, for instance, the right of every people to the 
undisturbed control and direction of their own 
affairs, and their right, also, under the law of 
nations, not only to be unmolested, but to be pro- 
tected in their efforts for improvement from the 
interference of despotic Governments,—if these 
rights could at this time be practically established, 
what a vast stride would the world at once have 
made towards that better condition of things, that 
universal independence and republicanism which 
is equally its right and iis ultimate destiny. 

Shall we, then, take any action in this country 
for the purpose of determining and establishing 
these principles, and of preventing, for the future 
the interference of despotic Governments with the 
liberal tendencies and movements of other nations? 

To this question there are two responses among 
our people. 

On the one side are those who answer it in the 
aflirmative, who are favorable to some positive, 
earnest action onour part. ‘This class of our citi- 
zens urge upon_us, as the grounds and reasons 
of their opinions, considerations of what is just 
and right among the nations. They insist upon 
the claims of the international law, and the obli- 
gation of every people to respect and uphold that 
law. They point usto the future, and appeal to our 
love of progress, our philanthropy, our generosity, 
that, while we keep the lead of the nations in the 
march of improvement, we shall yet be willing to 
encourage and sid them in following our example 
and in obtaining for themselves that freedom and 
those rights which we have secured to ourselves 
80 much.in advance of them. These consider- 
ations are such that they must necessarily find 
their way to the hearts of all fair and just-minded 


men. No one can deny their justice or their 
force. Even the opponents, the intelligent oppo- 


nents at least, of this policy, do not, as I under- 
stand it, attempt to dispute the truth or the appli- 
extion of these considerations, and it is only by 
raising new matter, as it were, by putting in 
what we might term a special plea, that they seek 
to answer and elude them, 

This latter class of our citizens stand opposed 
to any action whatever on our part. Their policy 
is wholly negative, one of mere inaction. It con- 
sists simply in taking care of themselves and their 
country, and leaving the rest of the world to take 
care of itself. They tell us, not that our interposi- 
tion would not be just, and right, and generous; 
and noble, but that it would be a departure from 
the old, cherished policy of our Government as 
prescribed to us by Washington, and that it would 
involve the country in dithculties with other na- 
tions, and dangers highly prejudicial, if not fatal, 
to it, ‘ . 

This, Mr. Chairman, is, as | understand it,a 
fair statement of the question as it now stands 
before the country, and of the position of our 
countrymen In respect to it; and it is in this view 
of it I propose to discuss it. 


in the first place, I wish to say to those who are | 


opposed to our taking any part in this matter, that 
as far as any and every action isconcerned which 
will be prejudicial to this country, I concur with 
them. I desire, at the outset of my remarks, to de- 
clare, that I, for one, am not willing, and I will not 
for any object whatever consent to anything that 
will have a tendency, as I understand it, to prove 
injurious to this country. My allegiance is first, 
and above all things, due to my own native land. 
My proper business here, as one of the Repre- 
seniatives of her people, is to watch over and 
provide for her welfare and honor. And I should 
regard myself as false to that duty, to those who 
sent me here, and to my oath, did I for any con- 


sideration permit myself to lose sight of this the | 


great controlling object of my mission here. 
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hear so often urged, that it is by steadily watching 
over our own national interests, by developing the 
growing power and greatness of this country, and 
thus nourishing her into that growth in which she 
wiil in her good time overtop all the other nations, 
and by which she will be enabled more and more 
to demonstrate and illustrate to the world the 
truth of her principles and the beauty of her insti- 
tutions; it is by so doing, as | conceive, that we 
shall, more than we can in any other way, con- 
tribute to the firmer establishment of free institu- 
tions On Our Own continent, and to their more 
speedy and successful advance over the rest of 
the world. And for that reason alone, were there 
no other, and aside from that love of country, that 
instinctive patriotism, which we all feel, and which 
asks for no reason, | would never for a moment 


entertain the thought of anything that could prove 


disadvantageous to this country. I can consent 
to nothing that in any degree will tend to endan- 
ger or retard the success of this experiment of 
free, popular government, which we are here 
working out, and carrying into its fullest results, 
not for ourselves alone, but for the whole world 
and for all time. 

But yet, Mr. Chairman, though all this is doubt- 
less true; though our first allegiance is due to our 
own country, and we should ever hold her welfare 
as the first of earthly considerations, it by no 
means follows that we have no duty to render to 
the rest of the world; that we are to rest content 
with this indirect influence, which we are exerting 
through our example, and refuse all active sym- 
pathy and aid to the other nations, and particular- 
ly that we are to prove faithless to our obligations 
to the laws of nations;—by no means, sir. 

There are many ways and means by which we | 
ean beneficially act upon the world, to aid and 
quicken its progress, and particularly to protect 
and uphold the law of nations, without in any 
respect endangering or compromising our country. 
If so, is it not equally our right and our duty to | 
avail ourselves of those means? Can we, asa 
just and generous people, refuse so to do? " 

It is a narrow patriotism, a poor statesmanship, 
whose vision can reach no further than the limits | 
of its own territory. ‘True patriotism is but a 
more intense philanthropy. Philanthropy is a 
wider patriotism; and the heart that truly and 
honestly entertains the one, has ever in it room for 
the other. And, sir, if at this present juncture of 


| affairs through the world we can, in answer to the |! 


appeal that has been made to us, and which has | 
come to us, not from one voice merely, but from 


the thousands of our own and other lands, do any- 


thing to protect and vindicate the laws and the 
rights of nations, without peril to our own coun- 
try, we should not hesitate to do it; and it is in so 
doing, in precisely that course, if guided by a sin- 
cere and enlightened patriotism, we will find our 
country’s most substantial interest as well as its 
truest glory. 

sefore proceeding to inquire how this is to be 
done, J will for a moment consider the steps that 
have already been taken by the country in this 
direction. 

It gives me great pleasure to think and to say, 
that what has so far been done by our people and | 
Government has, with few exceptions, been well 
and wisely done—honorable to the country, and 
happy in their results, as far as they extend, to 
the world at large. I refer, here, more particular- 
ly to the action of the Government in sending Mr, 
Mann to Hungary, to ascertain the true condition 
of things there, with a view to the earliest practi- 
cable acknowledgment of its independence, thus | 
evincing our deep interest in that struggle, and 
our anxiety for the success of the Hungarians. 

Also to the letter of Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Hiilsemann, vindicating the course 
thus pursued by the Government. It is but little 
to say, in relation to that letter, that it spoke 
truly, as it did nobly, the feeling and the thought | 
of this nation. No true American ever read it, |! 
or ever can read it, without feeling his heart grow | 
bigger in its perusal. Coming, as it did, from the 
mind which is not only the largest among us, but 
the most nationally characteristic, the fullest of 
the true old American spirit, it was to me, when I | 
first read it, like an echo from the old revolution- || 


' Be- || ary times—the reawakened voice, as it were, that || 
sides, I agree fully with the argument that we || 


spake in the State papers of that glorious period. I 
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1 know it is idle for me to attempt to eulogize « : 
production; but, sir, it has added much » he 
reputation of our country, as well as to the f the 
of its distinguished author—a fame that ba 
scarcely more to him than it does to every An = 
can citizen. It has already become public = 
erty—it is among the treasures of the country - 

| also refer to the part taken by the Governmen, 
in helping to procure the liberation of Kossyt} rn 
sending a national vessel to bring him to this hey 
try, and to the cordial and enthusiastic reception 
accorded to him by our people and Governinen 
testifying, as we thus did, our admiration and sy, 
pathy for him and for the cause in which he i 
made himself so illustrious. 7 

And lastly, I refer to the President’s Messaze 
and to that part of it, particularly, which reads ag 
follows: 

** Let every people choose for itself, and make ang 
its political institutions to suit its own condition ang ery 


venience. But, while we avow and maintain this y, litral 
policy ourselves, we are anxious to see the same forbear 
ance on the part of other nations, whose forms of govern. 
ment are different from our own. The deep interest wyjo) 
we feel in the spread of liberal principles and the establish 
ment of free governments, and the sympathy with wh) h 
we witness every struggle against oppression, forbid that we 
should be indifferent to those in which the strong arm of 3 
foreign power is invoked to stifle public sentiment, and re 
press the spirit of freedom in any country.”’ F 

Sir, these sentiments do honor alike to the coup. 
try and to the distinguished gentleman, their qy- 
thor, who now presides with so much of dignity 
and ability at its head. at 

And here let me ask, what has the country lox 
by this course, which it has thus far pursued, hy 
these, its manifestations of sympathy and en- 
couragement for those who have been struggling, 


alter 


2 


| unsuccessfully it is true, but yet nobly for that 


same freedom and for those same rights for which 


| we, too, have had to struggle, and for which we 


would again struggle, if necessary, with equal brav- 
ery and desperation? Has our progress to great- 
ness and power been in any degree retarded? 
Have our interests been jeopardized, or our honor 
compromised? No, sir, but every way the reverse, 
We are greatly the gainers by it. Our name has 
heen elevated by it throughout the earth. It has 
brought us forward upon a higher and more prom- 
inent position before the world, and fixed the eyes of 


‘the nations more than ever upon us—the millions 


looking to us, grateful for the past and with hope 
for the future, and the despots with a greater dread 
of our influence, anda greater respect for our power. 
Our material prosperity was-never greater. The 
moral effect upon our people has been most enno- 
bling. I suppose that it will seem fanciful to those 
who can see no result to be valued, except as they 
can count it out in dollars, or measure it in inches 
or acres. But, for one, I have rejoiced to wit- 
ness the interest and sympathy with which our 
people have regarded the recent revolutions in Eu- 
rope,and with which they received the great Hun- 
garian leader into their midst. Sir, it proved to 
me that there are, among our people, not merely 
the intellect to think, and the energy to act for 
themselves, which have ever characterized them, 
but that theirs also, are those higher elements of 
character, those better attributes of heart and soul, 
whose very nature and necessity it is to sympa- 
thize and take sides with the right, and which are 
essential equally to true national as to true indi- 
vidual greatness. 1 should have mourned over 
my country, could it have witnessed with apathy 
the events of these late years in the Old World, 
or could it have received him, the great represen'- 
ative of struggling freedom in Europe, with cold- 
ness and indifference. ; 

No, sir, the country has lost nothing by the 
course it has thus far pursued in these respects, 


| but it has been greatly the gainer by it in all the 


consequences which have flowed from it. And so 
will it continue to be, if we have the manliness 
and wisdom to persevere and go on in the same 
course; if we can raise ourselves to that height 
of view whence we can embrace in our vision our 
whole country, in its full length and breadth, in 
all its needs and interests, in all our duties and 
obligations to it, and whence, also, we can discern 


_ beyond, the great world, and the just relations in 


which we stand to it, 

I would counsel no rash or inconsiderate meas- 
ures. I would take no positions but such as we 
can justly and successfully maintain, In oll 
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[ would act calmly and discreetly, ever 
vareful to place our feet upon the right, as upon a 
ek, But | insist, that whenever we can, con- 
cently with all this and without detriment to our 
enintt Ys do an act or speak a word that will tend 
., vindicate and uphold the law of nations, and 
advance the principles of political and civil liberty 
hrough the world, we should not hesitate to do 
" Let the country stand up erect among the 
nations, in its own proper name and character, just 
asit is—a democracy, proud of itself and of its 
principles, and not ashamed or afraid to speak 
irth those principles to the world, and to recog- 


chings 


oe and hail them whenever elsewhere they may 


exhibit themselves. 

Let us claim our proper voice and influence in 
the common affairs of the nations, and in shaping 
che common destiny of the whole; and let that in- 
quence be a thoroughly popular and democratic 
infuence. Let our sympathies be given out free- 
ly and openly to all who believe in our principles, 
sod who would follow our example, encouraging 
and strengthening them in all suitable and legiti- 
mate ways. No intermeddling, sir; no interfer- 


ence with the private affairs of other nations, by | 


n0 means; no desire or attempt to force or urge 
our principles upon them, but ever that manly 
and honest avowal and recommendation of them 
to the world, at all times and in all places, which 


in themselves and in sheir principles. 


Above all, let us stand by the law of nations— 


thatconstitution, if lmay soapply the term, of the 
world, whose supremacy is essential to the peace, 
the well-being, the union of the nations; giving to 
it all the protection in our power, and at least 
raising our voice in denuneiation and rebuke of 
every violation of it. All this we can safely do; 
and for doing it, the world will honor and respect 
us the more. 

| will now proceed to consider the further steps 
which, in my judgment, the country should take 
in this digection. In the first place, [ am in favor 


of our affirming, by the adoption of suitable reso- | 


lutions, the true principles of the law of nations, 
relating to this question of intervention. The first 
of which principles or resolutions is the following, 
viz: That itis the right of every people, undey the 
laws of nations, to manage their own private in- 
ternal affairs in their own way; to provide for 
themselves such institutions and forms of govern- 
ment as, in their view, are suitable to their con- 
dition, and most promotive of their happiness; 
and at all times to change and modify such insti- 
tutions at their own pleasure. And that every in- 
terfence on the part of other governments with the 
exercise of such right, is a violation of the law of 
nations. 

It will not be necessary for me to go into any 
argument to prove the truth of these propositions 
to this House. They are principles familiar to 


every American mind. They are the foundation | 


doctrines of the Declaration of our Independence, 
and of our whole system of government, and no 
gentleman here who understands his position and 
his oer will need further authority for their 
truth. 

_ The adoption of such a resolution will of itself 
ve productive, as I conceive, of much good. It 
will at least affirm and establish the principle more 
completely and positively asa rule of the law of 
nations. 

Tam well aware that it is already fully recog- 
nized by writers on international law, and that it 
may now be considered asa settled rule of that 


law. But yet, as we see, the practice of despotic | 


Governments is widely different, and these re- 
peated violations of theirs, if suffered to go on 
without check and ee oe silently acqui- 


esced in, will, after awhile, do away with the au- | 


thority of the true rule, and create instead a sanc- 


tion for this practice of theirs, authorizing them | 


‘o interfere to repress every upward tendency 
among the nations, and to crush liberal and free 
institutions at their pleasure. 

Another principle which we should affirm is as 
follows, viz: That each and every people or na- 
tion has an interest in the due observance of the 
law of nations, and as such, that it is the right of 
every such nation, to the extent of its influence 
and power, and in such ways as it shall deem 


Suitable and proper, to resist every violation of 
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such law, and to cause it to be respected and ob- 
served throughout the world. 

I presume there will be no difference of opinion 
as to the abstract truth of this proposition. 

In respect to the international law, the nations 
stand in precisely the same relations that citizens 
do to the municipal law. 

‘« We,”’ meaning the country, says the present 
Secretary of State, in his great speech on the 
Greek Revolution, ‘‘ have as clear an interest in 
the international law as individuals have in the 
laws of society.”’ 

This law is of universal obligation. Every people 
have a right to claim its protection, and an interest 
in its due observance towards all other nations, 
precisely in the same way that we, as individuals, 
feel interested and affected when the law of the 
land under which we live has been violated in the 
person or rights of a neighbor. True, our pockets 
have not suffered by the plunder of his property; 
our characters and persons have not been assailed 


| by the indignity or injury inflicted upon him, but 


yet do we feel ourselves moved by all the impulses 
of our nature to aid in redressing his wrongs, and 
in vindicating the law. J 
Doubtless this is, in part, because we see clearly 
that it is our interest thus to uphold the law in its 
full authority and supremacy, so that when we 


| may have to call to it for protection or redress, 
befits every man and every people who have faith || 


we shall not call in vain. 

But there are other and higher considerations 
which thus interest us in upholding the laws for 
others the same as for ourselves. 

We are not created utterly selfish beings. Our 
life is not restricted and confined to the little lim- 
its of our bodies merely. We have sympathies 
that reach abroad that connect us with everything 
that breathes—moral nerves, as it were, that, cen- 
tering in our consciousness, stretch forth and per- 
vade the whole body of humanity, and that bring 
the pain right home to us whenever anywhere an 
outrage upon our common nature comes within 
their reach and cognizance. 

And this fact, this truth, is the one that lies at 


| the very foundation of our religion and of our 


system of government and society. 

The loveto all, the doing unto others as we would 
have them do unto us—which is the substance 
of our religion—the democracy that we profess, 
the equal rights and obligations, the mutual pro- 
tection which it extends to every one—all rest 
upon this great fact of our nature. 

We are not isolated either as individuals or as 
nations, but are connected and bound together in 
natural and necessary sympathies, and in mutual 


| rights and obligations, one with another, through- 


out the world And hence every violation of right 
and law suffered by another becomes an outrage 
upon universal humanity, upon my nature and 
your nature; which not only authorizes, but calls 
upon us to take sides with him that is wronged 
the same as if in defense of ourselves and of our 
own rights. 

Let metake an illustration of this principle, and 
it shall be the very case in question—that of the 
intervention of Russia in the Hungarian war. 

You well remember, sir, how we all rejoiced as 


| each vessel that crossed the ocean came freighted 


with the news of the battles and triumphs won by 
the brave Hungarians. We felt that the spirit that 
animated them was precisely the same with that 


| which inspired those who laid the foundations of 


our independence. Ajl America was, as it were, on 
tiptoe, looking across the ocean in anxious ex- 


| pectation to hail the establishment of Hungarian 


independence and freedom. And, sir, just as we 
hoped that the triumph was complete, do you not 
remember the apprehension that fell upon every 
heart as the word came that Russia was preparing 
to interfere? And as the accounts arrived of the 
march of her armies, and of the defeat, the retreat, 
the surrender of the gallant Hungarians, how 
deep and heartfelt was the execration that arose 
from every lip? 

In America there was but one sentiment, and 


that was, that the Russian intervention was an out- | 


zage not merely upon the rights of Hungary, but of 
universal humanity, and a most flagrant violation 
of the Jaw of nations; and had our eee then 
been in the neighborhood of the contest, so that we 


could have interfered effectually, I doubt not, such | 
| was the feeling and spirit of our people, that for |, be misunderstood. 
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every slave—and they were but slaves—that Rus- 
sia furnished to trample down the liberty of Hun- 
gary, there would here have been found two free- 
men, at least, ready to rush into the battle in its 
behalf; and in so doing, they would have acted 
not only in accordance with every noble and gen- 
erous sentiment of our nature, but with every dic- 
tate of justice and of right. : 

There seems to exist, in many minds, a miscon- 
ception as to the true character of the action or in- 
terposition which would be necessary on our part 
in order to enforce the law of nations, and resist 
the illegal interference or intervention of despotic 
Governments with the affairs of other nations; as, 
for instance, to resist the interference of Russia in 
such attempts as Hungary may hereafter make to 
regain its independence. , 

This misconception arises, in part, as I con- 
ceive, from the phrase which is in common use, 
and which, indeed, was employed by Kossuth to 
express the principles which he advocated, viz: 


| ** Intervention to prevent intervention, or for the 


sake of non-intervention.’’ Thus characterizing 
the lawfu! action which he desired us to undertake, 
by the same term with which he expresses the 
illegal and wrongful interference on the part of 
Russia, which he was desirous to prevent. 

This, as it seems to me, is calculated to give 
rise to misconception as to the true character, the 
precise nature of what we are to do, confounding 
it with the very wrong and outrage against which 
it is directed. 

Intervention, properly speaking,is an unauthor- 
ized interference by one nation with the private 
internal affairs of another. 

By the laws of nations, every people have the 
right of regulating their own domestic concerns, 
and providing and altering their institutions at 
their pleasure, and every interference by another 
Power with the exercise of this right, is a viola- 
tion of this principle of the international law, and 
is, what is strictly speaking, intervention. 

Such was the interference of Russia in the Hun- 
garian war, and such, also, was the interference 
of France in the Roman revolution, in my judg- 
ment a far baser and more inexcusable outrage 
even than that of which Russia was guilty. 

Such intervention is a violation of, and an 
offense against the law of the world. It is not 
only a trespass against the nation, whose rights 
are immediately trampled upen, but it is a public 
offense against the world, a crime against the whole 
society of nations, as much so as the act of the 
rufiian who assaults and outrages our neighbor is 
a crime against the public, against society gener- 
ally. This is so because these acts strike at the 
very foundation-principles upon which depend 
the peace and harmony of the society, both of men 
and of nations. 

Well, sir, suppose in some such case that we 
should interpose, with arms, if you please, or with 
any means, either of peace or war, to arrest and 
prevent such illegal interference: our action would 
not be intervention in this its proper and wrong- 
ful sense. 

Our purpose would not be to trample upon the 
law of nations, but to uphold and sustain that 
law. It would not be to interfere in the private 
internal affairs of another people, but it would be 
resistance to such interference. Our object would 
not be to aid the Hungarians, if it should be in 
their case that we should act, against Austria. It 
would be no trespass against the Austrian Empe- 
ror. He would have no just ground for com- 
plaint. Our aim would be to give him, equally 
with the Hungarians, the rights to which he was 
entitled; to secure to them alike a clear field and 
fair play, and to uphold the laws of nations sa- 
cred in its supremacy over them both. 

Our contest would be with Russia merely to 
neutralize and arrest the efiects of her unjust and 
wrongful interference, and to leave the question 
where ic rightly belongs, with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and its oppressed and discontented peo- 

yle. 

In all this, it seems to me, there can be, in no 
fair and well-constituted mind, a question, or a 
shadow of a doubt, as to the entire right and pro- 
priety of our acting, in case we deem it proper so 
to do. 

On this point I am particularly anxious not to 
I do not mean, when I thus 
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affirm the right to interpose in defense of the law 
of nations, that it is necessary to exercise that 
right to its full extent in all cases. It is a right 
that I suppose exists in all cases; but whether we 
shall exercise it or not, or in what way and to 
what extent, is a question of policy, to be deter 

mined at the time and according to the exigencies 
of the particular case; a policy to be exercised 
wisely, discreetly, but yet firmly, justly, and mag- 
nanimously. It by no means involves in any 
case the necessity of war or armed intervention. 
Candor requires me to say, that I, for one, could 
not consent to take any position which I supposed 
would commit us to such a result. Ido not think 
the country is im a position at present to make 
such course advisable. Should it be my fortune 
to stand in this place a quarter of a century hence, 
and the same or a similar question should come 
before me, I might, perhaps, use very different 
language. ‘The condition of the country and the 
world may then, or if not then at some still sub- 
sequent period, be such that we shall be able safely 
and consistently, with the most careful patriotism, 
to assume higher and bolder ground. 

The time will doubtless come in the maturity of 
our country’s power, and in the advanced condi- 
tion of the world, when, in connection, perhaps, 
with other countries who may then 
sentiments and feelings, we shall be disposed to 
use a more peremptory tone to those who would 
trample upon the common laws and rights of na- 
tions; when we shall be able to say to them, with 
authority, ** Thus far shalt thou goand no further,’’ 
and when, too, if moral means shall be ineffectual, 
we will be ready to enforcé our words with deeds 
upon the battle-field, if necessary, with man to 
man, and, if needs be, with million for million. 

But that time is not yet, and, for the present, I 
am for doing nothing but what the most careful 
and prudent patriotism will sanction. I would 
simply affirm the right to interpose in protection 
of the law of nations, and then I would have the 
country act upon that right so far only and in the 
use of such measures of moral and peaceable inter- 
position or otherwise, as shall be compatible with 
her own safety and prosperity. 

There is one step, however, which in all cases, 
and in the first instance we should take, and that 
is to interpose our protest. ‘This, at least, wecan 
do with safety, and it is the very least, in my judg- 
ment, that we can do with honor. 

in case hereafter any Power, whether it be Rus- 
sia or any other, shall attempt to interfere with the 
efforts of another people, to improve their condi- 
tion, and to liberalize their institutions, let our 
minister be instructed at once to present a protest 
and remonstrance, in the name of the people and 
Grovernment of this country, against the outrage. 
A protest of this kind would by no means draw 
after it any necessity of war or of armed interven- 
tion. It would amount simply to a declaration on 
our part of the true principles of the international 
law, and to an earnest remonstrance against the 
violation of it. It would 
appeal to the public opinion of the world. It 
should, in the first instance, at least, be couched 
in the language of friendly and respectful, though 
earnest remonstrance, and not in that of menace 
or dictation, It should be addressed to the moral 
sense of the offending Power. 

Anappeal so made would by no means be without 
an effect. Indeed,in my judgment, it would, as a 
general thing, be farmore successful, and carry with 
it an influence and power greater than that which 
any threat or menace of forceand armed interven- 
tion could have, Atall events, we would thus place 
ourselves right upon the question before the world. 
We would wash our hands of that consent and acqui- 
escence in the outrage that our silence would im- 
ply. lt would greatly tend to check and embar- 
rass the wrong-doer. It would encourage and 
strengthen those who were wronged. It would 
call forth and array the public opinion of the 
world on the side of the right. 

In such a protest we should not be alone. The 
heart and mind of the civilized world would be 
with us. There is everywhere in the heart of man 
a sentiment in favor of justice and of right. This 
sentiment, while silent and unuttered, is impotent 
and powerless; but once awaken it, let it be called 
forth, give ita voice among the nations, and it 


share our 


be in the nature of an | 


| millions beyond. 


Intervention—Mr. Wells. 
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| moving power by which events are controlled. It 


is in this way our protest would operate. It would 


tend powerfully to awaken this just sentiment— | 


this love of the right, which dwells in the heart of 
man. The voice of our twenty millions on this 
side of the Atlantic would be reéchoed back by the 


public opinion which no despot would willingly 
encounter, 

The time has been when this country was com- 
paratively unknown among the nations,and when, 
perhaps, its voice would not have been heard. 
But that day has past. 

** The young giant of the West,’’ as our coun- 
try has so often been styled of late, has now at- 
tained to that growth and power that its influence 
cannot but be felt. 

Here he stands—that young giant, astride the 
continent, with one foot planted on either ocean- 
shore, with his right hand stretched out over the 
Atlantic, and with his left upon the Pacific, and 
with his own eagle and the stars alone above him. 
Let him, then, as he stands in his pride and his 
young strength, speak out to the world. Let his 
voice go forth in favor of freedom, of those prin- 


The response would swell up 
| from every part of Christendom, and arouse a 
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| ever it may raise its banner, 


| that can be honorably avoided. 


| vention, rather than have the country fall in 


ciples which are the very life-blood of his exist- | 


ence—the elements of all his vigor and all his 


greatness. Be assured it will not be without its 
effect. Lis voice will be heard. It will go forth 


into the East, and it will linger and dwell in every 
land, and it will go on and on till it shall come 
back to us from the West. Nor will it return 
alone; but it will come mingling with, and borne 
upon, the cries and the blessings of the millions it 
will help to make free. 

The question may here be asked, as it often has 
been, suppose our protest should be unheeded, 
Seteniam what then must we do? That is a 
question which cannot be answered at this time. 
‘The reply will rest with those who shall occupy 
these seats when the emergency will arise, and it 
will depend altogether upon the circumstances of 
the particular case. 

Perhaps nothing more will be advisable. We 
shall already have done much. We will have 
washed our handsof all acquiescence in the offense, 
and placed ourselves right upon the question in 
recording our remonstrance and appealing to the 


| world against it. 


and — adopted by Washington, and reeo 


Perhaps in case the intervention complained of | 


shall occur on this continent, in the domestic con- 


' cerns of any of the nations here, we shall feel dis- 


posed to resist it at all hazards, and with the full 
force and armed power of the Republic. 

Perhaps we may resort to such other, and suit- 
able, moral, and peaceful measures—such means 
of aid and encouragement, consistent with the 
maintenance of peace, as shall suggest themselves 
at the time, and appear to be effectual and pro- 
ductive of some good result. 

Perhaps, too, if we should find that moral means 


' 


availed not, and that interposition by force would | 


be effectual and productive of no serious hazard to 
our country, we should feel disposed, at least I, 
for one, would feel disposed to stretch forth the 
arm of our power to uphold the right between the 
nations. 

The only rule that can be laid down for our 
action in such case, is this: That we should do all 


that we can in all suitable and proper ways for the | 


protection of the law of nations and the advance- 
ment of freedom through the world consistently 
with the safety and well-being of our own country. 
And I hesitate not to say, that the further we 
go in this direction, and the more we can do, and 
shall do in this way, the better it will be, not 
only for the world at large, but for our own coun- 
try, and the more will it redound to our national 
credit and prosperity. 


_— ang 


Sir, I wish to be understood here. Speaking as | 
{ now do, for the country, as one of those to whom | 


its welfare is intrusted—my language is different 


from what it would be to an individual merely, who | 


might feel an impulse to go abroad and fight for 
freedom in another land. To such a person, if he 
had the courage and the noble ambition to devote 
himself and his fortunes in any fair and legitimate 
war for freedom, I would say ‘‘ Go, and God be 
with you.”’ 


For him so to do would be what Steu- | 


_ less must enter into every generous and 
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American soul; and whenev brave 
; er any of my coun. 


trymen shall go forth to fight for freedom wh 

) whether on = 
plains of Hungary or on the hills of Rome. o. 
the fields of green Ireland, or in any othe; ley 
there will be one voice at least that ‘w 
‘‘God speed,’’ one heart to send fort 
ration and its prayers with him. 

But speaking for my country in view o¢ , 
terrible evils of war, and of the essential imp, “ 
ance of our success here, not only to ourselves _ 
to the cause of freedom through the world, as 


I would 
wish to incur for her no hazard, encounter jo os 
D 


land, 
ill bid him 
h its adm 


But yet, sir, war is by no means, in m 
the worst of national evils. 
danger for our country. 1 would dread disera. 
dishonor, more. I would fear more to haye he. 
sink in her own self-respect, to have her fal] a 
the dominion of base ideas, of an ungeneroye , 
ignoble policy. Even on this- question of 


: y regard, 
It is not the creates 


' 


de 
i8 and 
inter 
- if tO the 
extreme on the one side of narrow and SOulless 


selfishness, indifferent to the cause of freedon 

faithless to her obligations to the laws of nations 
shrinking into silence and acquiescence when des. 
potism presumes to trample upon that law ; 
order that it may stifle the spirit of liberty throysh 
the world, rather than that 1 would have her. 

into the other extreme of war with all its hazanis 
It would at least be the nobler alternative, Ww, 
would thus, at least, preserve our honor and oy, 
self-respect. 

One word as to the objection which is so oft 
and strenuously urged, and which, indeed, is thy 
only objection of any weight which is urged agains: 
the views | have been advocating, viz: that in go 
doing we shall be departing from the principles 





mended by him to us in his Farewell Address, 
| [do not so understand the policy of Washing 
ton. I do not so read his Farewell Address. ~ 
I have not now the time to enter into all the de. 
tails of the argument on this point; nor, indeed, do 
I deem it necessary, as the task has already been 
abundantly performed by one of the distinguished 
gentlemen from my own State, at the other end 
the Capitol, as wal as by other able Senators; but 
[ will say, generally, that I have read, and am 
somewhat familiar with the life of Washingt: 
| I have studied his career, his words, and his char 
acter, and as I have learned them, there is not « 
word that I have uttered, or a sentiment | have 
avowed, but which, as I firmly believe, he him- 
self, were he now living and in our midst, would 
repeat and reaffirm. 

I deny, utterly, that there is anything in his 
Farewell Address which is hostile to the views 
which I have expressed, but, on the contrary, ther 
is much that will sustain and confirm them. Not, 
indeed, that he ever directly spoke to this point, 
for this question, as it now stands before the cour- 
try, had not arisen in his day, and strictly, he 
never said anything about it; but in the genera 
maxims and principles which he laid down, there 
is much to confirm these views. As for instance, 
where he speaks as follows: 

‘Observe good faith and justice towards all nations 
cultivate peace and harmony with all; religion and moral 
ity enjoin such conduct,”’ &c. “ It will be worthy of a free 
enlightened, and at no distant period, a great nation, to giv’ 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of 4 
people always guidéd by an exalted justice and bene’ 
lence.”’ 

What means that? Exalted justice and bene: 
lence, good faith, peace, and harmony with « 
Is it justice and benevolence towards a peop’, 
while we profess friendship and good faith towards 
them, to see them stricken down, in violation © 
every principle of law and of right, the protectio! 
to which they are justly entitled from the laws 0! 
nations, withheld from them, and all their rights, 
and their very existence trampled upon, and merely 
for the reason that they have caught from us the 
spirit, and are striving to follow in the steps © 
Washington—is it justice and benevolence, I re- 


| 


|| peat, in us, to look coldly upon all this in silent ac- 


| quiescence and give no sign, make no effort in 0p- 


| position or remonstrance? Is that such conduct 


as religion and morality enjoin? Can such be the 


ben, and Kosciusko, and La Fayette, did for us. || policy recommended to us by Washington? God 


becomes the public opinion of the world—the great |, It would be but obeying an impulse that more or || forbid. If so, the Washington that I have love? 
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wd reverenced has never lived. If thatis the idea of 
“ational justice and benevolence cherished by him, 
M forernost man ef all the earth, thank Heaven, 
- world has grown somewhat since his day: and 
ae js now a higher principle, a better and truer 
aolicy dawning upon the earth. 

No, sir; they do great wrong to the character 
; Washington, who seek to fasten upon him the 
authorship of this narrow and ungenerous policy 
which has started up so — our day. There 
. no likeness, no feature of ashington in it. It 
pears po mark, no lineament of such exalted pa- 
-entage. Its advocates will in vain seek to elevate _ 
and dignify it, by striving to associate it with that 
cred name. ‘The association, even if it were 
sogsible, would not serve to raise and redeem it. It 
would still be the same narrow, selfish, and con- 
tracted policy, unworthy of a great and gener- 
ous people, and catching no luster, it can only cast 
, shade upon whatever and whomsoever it stands 

onnected or associated with. 

The truth is, Mr Chairman, that this question 
which we are now discussing, and which is before 
the country for the first time, had never arisen in 
Washington’s day. He was speaking of an en- 
‘irely diferent question when he used the language 
in his Farewell Address, which has been of late 
so much referred to, and so much perverted. 

Every gentleman must be aware, who knows 
anything of the history of that day, that a power- 
ful effort had then been made to connect this coun- 
try in permanent and closer alliance and connec- 
ion with France, and of course to involve us in 
the quarrels and wars which she was waging with 
almost all the rest of the world. Against this 
eflort Washington had, as President, opposed the 
whole weight of his authority and influence, and 
it was against this and similar entangling alliances 
that he sought, in his Farewell Address, to caution 
hiscountrymen. Thus he says: 

“ Permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions, and passionate attachment for others should be ex- 
luded.”? 

Also— 

‘“|tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.’’ 


And speaking of Europe, he says: 


“[tmust be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by arti- 
fcial ties in the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities.’’ 


Also— 


“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
then as little political connection as possible.” 


It was against these permanent, inveterate an- 
upathies and passionate attachments, these artifi- 
cial tes, these political connections, these perma- 
nentalliances, that Washington intended to caution 
the country; and it seems to me that no gentleman 
can read the Address with common candor or with 
the least intelligence, but he must see at once that 
this is the whole scope and effect of it. 

But all this has nothing to do with the question 
now before the country—that of our taking action 
in behalf of the law of nations. These alliances 
and entangling connections, of which our fathers 
were so justly jealous, were far different from the 
views and measures which I seek to advocate. | 
What is an alliance, sir? An alliance between 
nations is analogous to a copartnership between 
individuals. It is a permanent union, a league, 
an agreement entered into between them in exclu- 
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is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peaee 
and amity towards other nations.” 

It refers to those thousand questions and differ- 
ences that are constantly arising between nations, 
giving rise, In some cases, to quarrels and wars, 
but which involve no flagrant violation of interna- 
tional law—no outrage against justice and human- 
ity, and in which, of course, no other Power has 
any right or inducement to interfere. Thus, speak- 
ing of Europe, the Address says: 

‘** Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or & very remote, relation. Hence she must be en 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise In us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.”? 


It is these ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 
these ordinary combinations and collisions, in 
which wecan have no interest, to which the Address 
refers; just as in the thousand questions and differ- 
ences that occur among one’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, but which do not involve the peace of 
society, or any great principle of justice or right; 
in such cases, all good citizens may and should 
stand aloof and take no part. But, far different 
is itin those extraordinary cases of outrage and 
wrong, when despotism presumes to trample upon 


, the law of nations, in order that it may arrest the 


spread of free principles through the world. In 
such cases Washington never could have intended 
that we were to repress our natural and just sym- 
pathies, and shrink into an unmanly silence and 
acquiescence. 

Much less could he have intended such as the 
permanent policy of the country. The counsel 
which he gives, whatever may be its extent and 
meaning, was evidently offered in reference to the 
then unmatured and feeble condition of the country, 
and designed butas a temporary policy until the 
period, ‘* not far off,’’as says the Address, ‘* when 
‘we may defy material injury from external an- 
‘noyance, &c. &c.; when we may choose peace or 
‘ war,as our interest, guided by justice, shall coun- 
*sel.’? And in another place it says: 

** With me a predominate motive has been to endeavor 


to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet re 
cent institutions, and to progress without interruption to that 


| degree of strength and consistency which is necessary to 


give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for 
tunes.’ 

Has not the country attained that degree of 
strength and consistency? Has it not now the 
command of its own fortunes ? 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that you should think 
proper toadopt it as the policy of your life, to, have 
no exclusive preferences among your friends and 
acquaintances, to form no copartnerships and ex- 
tend no partialities to any one over another, but 
to remain neutral, as it were, and hold them all 
alike on the same terms of equal favor and benev- 
olence: would it therefore follow that you were to 
feel no interest in the due maintenance of the laws 
of the land, no care or anxiety that the rights of 
individuals under those laws should be regarded 


and protected, and that if ycu should see one of 


| peace and harmony with all men? 


sion of the rest of the world, to gratify some pref- || 


erence or partiality, or to promote some peculiar 
interest or ambition, and which, of course, com- 
mits the one nation to the policy and the fortunes 
of the other. It was against such alliances, and 
especially that with France, that Washington was 
80 earnestly opposed, and against which he has so 
impressively and eloquently raised his voice. And, 


those friends and neighbors assailed by another, 
plundered, outraged, murdered, that you must 
calmly look on and raise no voice, no arm, in re- 
monstrance or opposition? Would that be what 
you would call preserving a just neutrality, ob- 
serving justice and good faith, and cultivating 
Surely not; 
and yet that is the precise position of those who 
draw an argument from the Farewell Address of 
Washington, against oug taking action in vindica- 
tion and protection of the law of nations. 

I am speaking in favor of no alliance with Hun- 
gary or of any other people. J would extend to 


| them no favor but such as I would extend te 


sir, to every word that he has uttered my, heart | 


and my ja gment alike respond. No gentleman 
can be less disposed to depart from his counsel 
than myself. 

So with the neutrality that we are counseled to 
preserve. Itis evidently such as we can properly 
maintain, consistently with our obligations to the 
law of nations. Thus he says: 


“The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred 
without anything more from the obligation which justice 
nd humanity impose On every nation, in cases in which it 


every other country. It is not for Hungary but 
for universal humanity that I speak; for the 
common rights of all the nations, for the great 
principles of justice and international law, which 
every people are bound to respect, and which 
they are equally bound to —_ to the extent , 
of their influence and capability. Sir, 1 would 
hold all the nations—Russia, Austria and Hun- 
gary, Rome and France, England and Ireland— 
all on the same level of a common brotherhood, 
and be guided towards them by the same broad 


' principles of equal, and, in the language of Wash- 
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ington, exalted justice and benevolence. But, ag 
among my friends and neighbors, if I sheuld 
behold one violating the laws and trampling upor 
the rights of the other, as I should deem tt my 
duty to raise my voice, and if necessary my arm, 
in vindication of those laws and those rights, so, 
too, would I have my country ever ready to lift 
up its voice, and to exert, at least, its influence 
in behalf of the law of nations whenever the rights 
of any member of the great family of nations, 
under that law, shall be violated aad pcan 

This is no foreign cause or interest. It is not 
leaving our own to stand on foreign ground. It 
is our own ground, sir. It is the cause of univer- 
sal humanity, our cause, our interest, our right, 
our duty. 

In so doing, we shall, in no respect, be depart- 
ing from the early pee and policy of the 
country. It will be but the natural and necessary 
inference and result of that very policy, and of 
those same principles carried out as they should be 
in the altered circumstances of our country and the 
world. It will be but a step forward in the same 
direction in which Washington himself first ad- 
vanced, and in which he would still go forward 
were he now living in this our day. Calm, dis- 
creet, and wise would he doubtless still be, but 
yet brave, noble, and just, as he ever was. Every 
impulse of his great nature would impel him to 
this course. 

«Let us, then, at once reject and disavow this 
principle, or rather this want of principle, which 
is sought to be fastened upon us as the policy of 
this country—this doctrine of mere selfishness, of 
apathy, of indifference to everything external to 
ourselves. Let us proclaim a higher, truer, more 
generous, and wiser policy. Let us atonce avow 
our obligation to the law of nations, both fo: 
obedience to it, and for its protection. Let our 
justice and benevolence be a positive, active, 
earnest principle. Let our motto be not that 
narrow and illiberal one, ** Our country, and noth- 
ing but our country;’’ but that other more gener- 
ous and noble, and more patriotic, because more 
generous and noble one of ** Our country, our 
whole country, and the world.’’ Our own coun- 
try first, our whole country forever, but also the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the good of being pow- 
erful and free, of having strength and energy, and 
intellect, and liberty? Is it merely that we may 
use them in self-defense, or for our self-aggrandize- 
ment? Is it that we may increase our wealth, 
extend our territory, and promote our own pros- 
perity merely? No, surely, not that alone. But 
more than all that, it is for the means they afford 
us, the power of acting upon others, for the con- 
trol, the influence, the irradiation, the good we 
may thereby diffuse around us. 

And so will it yet be with our country. It isso 
now to a great extent, but it will be preéminently 
so, and that in the not distant future, when it will 
be her chief glory, not that she stretches from sea 
to sea merely, nor that liberty and happiness 
dwell in all her fields, amidst her people, but that 
as she sits thus supreme between her two oceans, 
and looks forth over the one, unto the East, and 
over the other unto the West, she will everywhere 
meet the gaze of the nations turned to her, and not 
in vain, foran example, for sympathy, for aid, and 
for protection. 

I wish, in this connection, to make some re- 


marks upon the third resolution, or provision of 


the platform recently adopted by the Whig Con- 
vention at Baltimore. I regret exceedingly that that 
resolution, in its present form, was ever adopted 
and incorporated into a platform of the Whig 
party; not, indeed, so much for what the resolution 
says, for to every sentiment it contains I can fully 
subscribe, but for what it omits to say, and be- 
cause I distrust the object for which I fear it was 
intended, and to which it may, by many persons, 
be applied. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

‘¢3. That while struggling freedom, everywhere, enlists 
the warmest sympathy of the Whig party, we etill adhere 
to the doctrines of the Father of his Country, as announced 
in his Farewell Address, of keeping ourselves free from all 
entangling alliances with foreign countries, and of never 
quitting our own, to stand upon foreign ground. That our 
mission as a Republic is not to propagate our opinicas, or 
impose on other countries our form of government, by art 
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fice or force, but to teach by example, and show by our 
success, moderation, and justice, the blessings of sell gov- 
ernment and the advantages of free institutions.”’ 

Sir, to all this, as far as it goes, I fully assent; 
but I am atterly unable to see the necessity of any 


such resolution, or its application to any question | 


or circumstance of the country or the times. 
Doubtless it is the true policy of this country to 
adhere to the counsel of Washington, and keep 
itself clear from entangling alliances. But who 
is there who advocates any other doctrine, or 
wishes to set up any different — ? I know of 
no one; no intelligent or leading American that 
J have ever heard of has desired or proposed any- 
thing of the kind. And what is the effect and 
meaning of this phrase, of ** never quitting our own 
to stand on foreign ground?’’ As that expression 
was used by Washington in his Farewell Address 
as a figure merely, it was eminently beautiful and 
appropriate, but ashere used,as a substantive part 
of a resolution, as the enunciation of a principle 
of party faith, of national policy, | can get no 
very clear or definite idaa of it. Surely the au- 
thors of this resolution could not have supposed, 


. . . . ! 
either in any literal or figurative sense, that the 


American people were about to leave their own to 
stand on foreign ground. And so with the rest of 
the resolution, *‘ that our mission is not to propa- 
gate our opinions, or impose on other countries 
our form of government, by artifice or force.” 
Doubtless this is so; but who proposes otherwise; 
who is seeking thus to propagate our opinions and 
institutions by artifice and force? Sir, all this 
does not touch the real question before the coun- 
try. It is a meré evasion of it. The resolu- 
tion might as well have gone on and affirmed the 
truth of the Christian religion, or that the Whig 
party were opposed to the abolition of the institu- 
tion of marriage, or of the elective franchise; and 
if it had done so it would, in these respects, have 
been no more idle and unnecessary than it is as it 
now stands. It is but the assertion of old political 
truisms and maxims, to which everybody assents 
and which no one wishes to disturb. 

3ut is it the case that this resolution, although 
it does not say so, was intended to be understood 
and regarded as avowing the policy of total inac- 
tion in respect to this question of intervention? 
That we, as a nation, were to have nothing to do 
or to say, no matter how much despotism might 
trample upon the laws of nations, and outrage the 
rights and opinions of mankind? If so, if such is 


to be its interpretation, and the use to be made of | 


it, | for one can never consent to it. 

In such case, however, the resolution should 
have been expressed somewhat differently. It 
should have been worded in language like this: 
‘* Resolved, That we as a nation desire no voice, 
and will seek to exercise no influence in the com- 
mon affairs of the world. That we have no inter- 
est in or care for the law of nations, and that des- 
potism may violate that law, and trample upon 
the rights and liberties of mankind at its pleasure, 
provided it keeps away from our shores, and that 
we will make no objection nor opposition to it, 
but will silently acquiesce in it all.’’ 

Such, sir, should have been the reading of the 
resolution, if such is to be its meaning and inter- 
oretation. It would, at all events, in that form, 
lean met the question before the country. It 
would at least have had the merit of frankness 
and manliness. dt would not have been ambig- 
uous nor evasive, It would not have raised a 
false and an unfair issue, nor would it have dis- 
honored the memory of Washington by quoting 
and perverting his language to sentiments so un- 
generous and unworthy of him. 

But, sir, if such had been the resolution, or if 
such is to be the interpretation or the use made of 
the one now in the Whig platform, it is one to 
which I never could or can consent. Itis a plank, 
to whatever platform it may be attached, upon 
which no foot of mine can ever be placed, unless 
it be to spurn and reject it. 

It will be noticed that this resolution is mostly 
taken from the President’s message, but that it con- 
tains only a part of the sentiment of the message. 
The language in both is ina great part precisely the 
same, word for word. Butthe message goeson and 
avows plainly the fact, the true and noble sentiment 
that we cannot, as a nation, be indifferent to these 


| country. 


_ ples, and the establishment of free governments, 
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cases of outrage and wrong, in which the strong 
arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public | 
sentiment and repress the spirit of freedom in any 
Why was this part of the message 
left out of the resolution? Why omit the noblest 
and best portion of it? 

Sir, that resolution should have incorporated this 
sentiment of the message. After avowing, as it 
now does, the policy of a strictand just neutrality 
between the nations, it should have gone on and 
avowed also, as the President has done, the deep 
interest that we feel in the spread of liberal princi- 


and the sympathy with which we witness every 
struggle against oppression. It should also have 


proclaimed the rightful supremacy of the law of 


nations, and our determination to uphold and pro- 
tect that law in all legitimate and sutiable ways. 
And it should have declared that we, as a nation, | 
cannot be indifferent to, and will not acquiesce in 
any actof any Government violating that law; but 
that we will at all times protest against and resist 
every such violation in every way in our power, 
consistent with the safety and welfare of our own 
country. 

Such should have been the resolution that should 
have been incorporated into the Whig platform, as 
I believe such is the true sentiment and feeling 

of the Whig party. But was all this intentionally 
omitted? Did the Whig Convention purposely | 
depart from the President’s message in this respect 
for the purpose of negativing and disavowing the 
sentiment he has thus expressed and the policy to 
which that sentiment will lead? I trust not, sir. 
Let the Whig party beware how it is betrayed 
into a position so narrow and so false. 

Is it not enough that by one provision of this 
platform we are made to surrender up the country 
to the principle of slavery, without also, by another, 
giving up the world to despotism? 

For the one provision, we can plead the require- 
ments of the Constitution, and the necessities of | 
the country and the times, but for this other, we 
have no such plea; but, without necessity, un- 
asked even, in utter disregard of that other constitu- 
tion, the constitution of the world, the great system 
of the law of nations, we are voluntarily yielding up 
the world and its destinies, to the pleasure of des- 
potism, thet it may, unopposed, trample upon 
that law and the dearest rights and hopes of man- | 
kind. 

No, sir, such is not the wish or intention of the 
Whig party, or of the American people. Such | 
at least, | know, is not the sentiment of the peo- 
nie whom I have the honor here to represent, or, 
if it be, I greatly mistook them and they mistook | 
me when they chose me to utter their veice on this 
floor. The sons of those who poured in from 
their fields and hillsides, and gathered at Saratoga 
to win that glorious victory for freedom, those 
sons, when they shall come in from those same 
fields and hillsides to exercise the rights so gal- 
lantly won for them by their fathers, will not by 
their votes sanction any policy, any sentiment, so 
ignoble and unworthy. Nor will he, the great 


} captain, whom the Whigs have chosen as their 


leader, their candidate for the Presidency, as I 
trust, ever consent to a policy so unworthy of 
him and of the country. While he will, as I 
doubt not, if elected President, faithfully adhere 
to the sentiment of the resolution as it reads, and || 
to the policy of a just and impartial neutrality as 
recommended by Washington, yet will he also, 
as I trust and believe, ever insist upon all that in- 
fluence and consideration to which this country 
is entitled among the nations. Wielded by him 
as our President, the influence of our Republic 
will be felt, as it should be, for good through- 
out the world; not by any means of artifice or un- 
just force, not by any intermeddling or improper 
interference with the affairs of the other nations; | 
no sir, but by an example of justice, good faith, 
and benevolence towards all, by a generous and 
active sympathy with, and encouragement of, free- |, 
dom and improvement throughout the wotld, by || 
a steady adherence to and support ef the law of na- || 
tions, and a firm and manly rebuke and resistance, || 
in every way consistent with the honor and well- || 
being of our country, against every violation of || 
that law. 


Such, as I hope and believe, will be the policy |! 


' =, =o 
of General Scott. 


| ment in England in their favor. 
| considerable extent, in France; and though its voice 


Ho. or Reps. 


As such, I s a 
the authority of his life, his Abe sec Fay npon 
upon the evidence of the great qualities ie, 
by him in every part of /his glorious eae ed 
such I am proud and eager to follow iy his As 
to what I believe will soon prove to be the’or = 
and the crowning victory of his life, _— 
There is one other suggestion which ] Wish te 
we Uf) 


submit before closing my remarks upon this 
ject. After adopting the resolutions | haye vo 
gested, affirming the true principles of the Jay, 
nations, and thus clearly defining our Position nd 
policy in reference to this question, [ would hy... 
favor of presenting a formal invitation to ean), . 
the other Governments to unite with us jn y 

same position, and in the adoption of such oy), 
measures as shall be best calculated to enforee 
these principles throughout the world. 

I shall attempt no argument to show the pro. 
priety of this suggestion. To my mind it is ohy;. 
ous,and I can conceive no just, well-founded objec. 
tion to it. The narrowest and most exelysiy. 
policy cannot object to a union with the other Goy. 
ernments on this ground, and for these objerrs 
Surely if the nations would voluntarily ‘yy: 
with us to affirm and enforce these just principles 
of the international law, there is no honest heap: 
here or elsewhere but would rejoice at it, |; 
however, after being thus invited by us, the other 
Governments should refuse, the shame would he 
theirs only, and the more marked and signal woy|d 
be our position, standing thus apart from them on 
grounds so much higher and more advanced. 

Mr. Chairman, events are multiplying and de- 
veloping themselves with strange rapidity in this 
our day. Ideas and principles that are to mould 
the policy of men and nations, and sway the 
world, spring up and mature, as it were, in aday. 


e 


| Years now suffice to perfect what, in times past, 


centuries were too brief to accomplish. 

I believe that we are not distant from the time 
when these principles, which | have been ad- 
vocating, and which so many other voices and 
pens in our country are advocating, will be wni- 
versally acknowledged and acquiesced in. If we 
prove true to them, and avow them, as we should 
manfully and firmly, itis not impossible but that 
alone will be sufficient to establish them in their 
rightful supremacy. The day will be when the 
mere announcement of a true principle will be 


| equivalent to its enactment as a law. 


If, however, it shall be requisite for their com- 
plete practical enforcement that other nations co- 
operate with us in the adoption of them, who can 


tell in what brief period they will be by our side? 


There is already a powerful and influential senti- 
So, too, to a very 


is there suppressed for the present, yet who can 
tell what a day will there bring forth, or how soon 


| it will be ere that very sentiment will be in the 


ascendant and control of the capital and Govern- 
ment of that country? And with England and 
France, Italy and Hungary and Germany would 
also be with us. Sir, we must make haste if we 
would secure to our country the honor of taking 
the lead in this matter. It is a glory that rightly 
belongs to her, and if we fail to secure it for her, 
it will be an omission and neglect for which no 
services which we shall be able to render will ex- 


| plate or atone. 


Whether with us, or without us, the final suc- 
cess of these principles is certain. Our favorable 
action will! doubtless aid and expedite that success; 
but yet without us, or in spite of us, the day 0! 


| their triumph is sure. 


The popular demonstrations which we have 
witnessed, clearly show what is the sentiment of 
the people of our country. That, at least, isgen- 
erous and right, whether we are fit leaders and 


| true jnterpreters of it or not; and ever where the 


signs are prevalent, though they may be clouded 
and obscured for the present, of the approach of 


| that time, when the prayer of Kossuth, uttered in 
our presence, will be answered; and God grant 


that it may be in his day, and he and we all may 
live to witness it—when there will be a Power 


on earth able and willing to proteét the law of 


nations, though now there are so many to violate 
it. 
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HE 
” SLAVE LAW. 


.pEECH OF MR. RANTOUL, 
; OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ix THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
.j having under consideration the bill making 
sopropriation for the Indian Department. 

Mir, RANTOUL said: : 

\Vir, Cuainman: The gentleman from Vermont, 
Vr. Meacn 1m,} who spoke yesterday, and the 
~otieman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srevens,| 
“yo has just taken his seat, have addressed to 
oe, individyally,.a large poruon of the remarks 
which they have had occasion to make upon the 
cypiect of the tariff. Now, sir, { am not con- 
-erped, but that the common sense of the world, 
operating as it is upon both sides of the Atlantic, 
will set this question of free trade and protection 
right, without any assistance from me. I am not 
raid that the people of the United States will be 
made to believe that the highest taxation is the 
i I am not afraid that the farm- 
ers of the West, by any degree of ingenuity, can 
ever be led to the conclusion that it is better for 
them to give two barrels of flour for a certain 
quantity of iron, rather than one barrel of flour 
for the same quantity of iron; and to that it comes. 
Gentlemen may talk by the hour together about 
this question. Reduce it down to its ultimate ele- 
ments, and it is simply this for an agricultural 
nation: Do you choose, for the product of so 
many days’ ee, to getaton of iron; or would 
you ‘prefer, for the same amount of labor, to get 
only half a ton of iron? If gentlemen of the 
West think two tons of iron better than one, and 





sreatest blessing. 


if they think they had better buy a given quantity | 
with one barrel of flour rather than with two, then, 


I think, they will never aid Pennsylvania in screw- 
ing down labor, which has been the effect of pro- 
tection in England, Spain, and France, and where- 
ever ithas been tried. I think they will never aid 
Pennsylvania capitalists in screwing labor to the 
lowest point, in order to carry out theories which 


have been tried over and over again, and failed 


wherever they have been tried. 

Sir, the gentleman who last addressed the House 
addressed it very ably and very eloquently, but in 
along series of historical facts, he is totally mis- 
taken in his idea. ‘The supposition that civilized 
nations have always adopted high protective tariffs, 
is ridiculously wide of the truth. Why, sir, the 
commerce of ancient nations, and the commerce of 
the middle ages, flourished in proportion to the 


freedom of that commerce, and it was the nations | 


who adopted restrictive systems—the nations that 
adopted restriction and protection that ruined their 
commerce, and caused it to depart to other better- 
conducted nations. 

Now, the gentleman meant to allude, as I sup- 
pose, although he did not specify it, to the Italian 
Republics of the middle ages, and to the great com- 
merce which extended round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Now, sir, the gentleman may go 
as far back as he pleases—he may go back to Athens, 
a Republic made great, and wealthy, and power- 
ful by her commerce, and Athenian commerce was 
the creation of free trade—he may go back to the 
Roman Empire, and take the tariff under Diocle- 
van, when the Roman commerce was at its height. 
_ The tariff of the time of Diocletian was a tariff 
‘ower than that of England now, and that of Eng- 
iand, as everybody knows, isa great deal lower 
than ours. Then you come down to the first 
tariff that was constructed upon scientific princi- 
ples, after the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
which was that adopted under Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, King of Jerusalem at the time of the Cru- 
sades, and put in operation in Syria, and which 
afterwards Fase a model for all nations around 
the Mediterranean, in Italy and everywhere else. 
You find that it is an ‘ad valorem”? tariff, with 
very few exceptions, from beginning to end, and 
mést of the duties are eight per cent., while some 


articles are put at sixteen per cent., and a very | 
few, and those not important, at twenty-four pec || 


cent. Under this tariff, so much more liberal than 


any of later times, modern commerce had its birth. || for me to conjecture. Why, tnere comes here | 


2 


The Constitutionality o 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE FUGITIVE | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


f the Fugitive Slav 
That is the truth of history, and it was the free- 


dom of commerce in the Italian Republics that 
made them what they were. 


great commerce that their great wealth sprung up, 
| and from their wealth grew up their immense man- 


ufactures, and not, as the gentleman supposes, 


| that the commerce was created by the manufac- 


tures. He was putting the cart before the horse. 
But I am not going to make a speech upon the 
subject of the tariff now; but by-and-by, if the 
House will indulge me, after gentlemen from the 
North, East, and particularly from New England, 
have said all they have to say in propping up that 
rotten system which has produced so much misery 
in England, and has the same tendency here, I will 
take the liberty to reply, and for the present, think- 
ing it quite safe to do so, | leave these arguments 
without an answer. 

I pass on to a subject of as much more conse- 
quence than the taritf, as liberty is more important 
than property. Liberty and property are the two 
great objects of good government. Government 
ought to protect them both; and I hold, that of 
the two, liberty is infinitely the highest in import- 
ance; and when rights and liberties are outraged, 
it becomes an imperative duty to speak upon that 
outrage, and set it right before the country. 

I have been sitting here since the commence- 
ment of this session—ay, and it began before we 
took our seats here—I have been sitting here list- 
ening to denunciations of agitation, and agitators 
upon a certain subject, which has been handled a 
great deal upon this floor. ‘* Cease this agitation ! 
Quiet the distracted country !’? That has been 
the cry. We were told that we must cease agi- 
tation upon that subject, at a meeting of the Dem- 
ocratic members, before we took our seats here; 
we were told so in a manner tending to promote 
agitation. We came here on the following Mon- 
day, and the first greeting that I received upon this 
floor, before we went into the election of Speaker, 
while I was sitting very quietly, as I generally do, 
being a quiet and peaceable man, was a denunci- 
ation of myself individually, by a member from 
the South, (Mr. Means, of Virginia,)] who spoke 
of me as an agitator, coming here to stir up the 
nation into strife, to lash the waves of agitation 
into fury. I madeno reply. Very strange for 
an ‘agitator!’ Again and again, for at least the 
twentieth time, have I listened to the same denun- 
ciations, without replying. I have been taunted 
on the floor of this House with being an agitator. 
By whom? By gentlemen from the South. All 
the gentlemen who have risen here to denounce 
agitation, and to stir up bitter feelings by that very 
denunciation—all, | might almost say, have come 
from the South. And persons who sit quietly in 
their seats and hear epithets applied to them, which 
they can scarcely, as gentlemen, listen to without 
immediately resenting them; gentlemen from the 
North, who have exercised all this forbearance, 
are again, and again, and again, and seemingly 
without end, taunted in this manner by gentlemen 
who say thatthey desire quiet, and that agitation 
shall cease. If they do so desire, why do they 
not cease it? I and my friends have made no agi- 
tation. I have not opened my mouth before this 
House in any allusion to the subject of slavery, 
except in reply to adirectattack uponme. Again 
and again have I suffered such attacks to pass 
without notice or reply, but still the charge of agi- 
tation comes from another and another quarter, 
against me, and all those who think as I do. 

Well, sir, after sitting quiet so long, disposed to 
leave to abler hands the work I am about to under- 


take, I am at last singled out in such a manner, 


— of cowardice, if I should remain 


i} 
1} 


that I cannot, as a man of honor, sit quiet any 
longer. I am compelled to speak by a necessity 
which I cannot avoid, without the imputation of 
cowardice, and, as I think, a justly-deserved im- 
uiet. 

hat is my position. Ispeak not becauseI desire 
it, but because the men who say ‘put an end to 
agitation,’’ compel me to speak, and will not allow 
me to remain silent. That is the reason why I 
intend at present to discuss this question. 

I said, sir, that these taunts and sneers came 
from the South, but sometimes they came from 


| gentlemen who happened to be bornin the North. 


By what mysterious dispensation of Providence 
it happened that they were born there, it is not 


< Ba on Ae. Rantoul e 


It was from their | 
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from a district represented in the last Congress by 
an Abolitionist—an Abolitionist elected by the 
votes of the gentleman's friends—a young strip- 
ling, Hon. Coty M. Incersout, of Connecticut, 
who undertook to introduce Benedict Arnold as a 
subject of comparison on this floor. Well, sir, if 
Benedict Arnold is to be compared to members of 
this House, I, for one, claim the liberty to select 
the member with whom the comparison 18 to be 
made. Benedict Arnold, if I recollect aright, was 
born and brought up in Connecticut, and not In 
Massachusetts. He was a young gentleman of 
great promise—a gentieman from whom his friends 
expected something very magnificent, supposing 
him to be just the man fitted to rise in the world— 
a man troubled with no scruples. They were 
very seriously disappointed in that expectation. 
Benedict Arnold apostatized from the cause of 
freedom to the cause of slavery, if | have read 
history aright. His efforts against slavery did 
him honor. Ambition riveted about his neek the 
collar of slavery, and he was damned to eternal 
infamy. Well, sir, when gentlemen from Con- 
necticut choose to make comparisons of that sort, 
let them read their history carefully, and see 
where a paratlel will ran; and not jump to find a 
parallel where there is nothing but a contrast, 
But, sir, (and that is my excuse for occupying the 
attention of the committee,) events have recently 
transpired, which are perfectly well known to 
every member of the committee, and, therefore, 
not necessary to be recapitulated in detail at pres- 
ent, which have singled me out, and made it my 
duty to explain my position. I am about to 
speak of this process of putting an end to agita- 
tion, so wisely conceived by these gentlemen, who 
must know, if they are sane men, they produce 
agitition by the course they pursue. 

Sir, when six and a half millions of white men 
in the South attempt to control the feelings, opin- 
ions, judgments, and consciences of thirteen and 
a halt millions of white men in the North—when 
that process is attempted, and when they under- 
take to drive it through by threats, by force, and 
by all those appliances which make men revolt 
against their dictation, they must understand that 
they have to do with the descendants of the men 
who commenced and who fought through the 
American Revolution, and whose characters have 
not materially changed—those of them who stay 
at home—however much those who come here 
may be corrupted by the influences which sur- 
round them here—l say, those who remain at 
home have not very much departed from their 
original character. I allude to the circumstances 
which recently occurred at Baltimore, as my rea- 
son for addressing the committee at this time. 
Sir, [ was unanimously elected a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention by ballot, and on 
the first ballot, in the fullest convention that has 
been held in my district for many years—a con- 
vention regularly called, according to the uniform 
usage in Massachusetts for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. I was sent there to represent five 
thousand Democrats, who act with the party in its 
regular organization. The convention thought 
proper to disfranchise my district—the only Dem- 
ecratic district in Massachusetts—and thought 
proper thereby to insult, not merely that district, 
but the sovereign State of Massachusetts, which 
was shorn of her proportionate share of represent- 
ation in the convention by that proceeding. 

They then thought proper to go on and take 
measures for the union of the Democratic party. 
Is any one Democrat in Massachusetts bound by 
what you do in such a convention? I speak not 
of the course which those Democrats may think 
proper to take. That is a matter for them to de- 
termine. Butl ask if any one Democrat in the State 
of Massachusetts is under any obligation growing 
out of the preceedings of a convention in which 
the State of Massachusetts was deprived of her 
proportionate number of delegates elected by her 
choice? That is a question for the Democratic 
party to consider, and for the Democrats of Mas- 
sachusetts to consider. 

As to the district which bas been thus disfran- 
chised, why, sir, if there is a district in the United 
States, from the Madawaska to the Rio Grande— 
if there is a district from Massachusetts Bay to 
San Francisco that is, and ought to be Democratic, 
it is the district that 1 represent; and I should like 
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to compare its history with the history of any || upon the position that there is such a grant of | of the United States, shall be strictly hea. 
other district represented by any other individual || power. Why, Sir, what is the distinguishing || confined within the limits of powers ¢ — 
upon this floor. doctrine of the Democratic party? 1 suppose it j granted by the act of confederation. It seen 
Sir, in my district is that glorious old town of || is the doctrine laid down by Jefferson, in his com- || words: ‘ Each State retains its sovereiont Nees 
Marblehead. Elbridge Gerry, coming from the | ments upon the proposed veto of the first United ‘dom, and independence, and every pov 7 tree. 


town of Marblehead, was the chairman of the 
committee that reported the resolutions of the 30th 


of April, 1754, giving the power to regulate com- | 


merce to the Government of the nation—the reso- 
lution that laid the foundation of your Federal 
union, It was a citizen of my own native town 
of Beverly, and a native of my own district, Na- 
than Dane, who was chairman of the committee 
that reported the resolves of the 21st of February, 


1787, for calling the Federal Convention at Phila- | 


delphia—the Convention that framed the Constitu- 


tion of the United States; and that same Nathan | 


Dane, of that same town of Beverly, was the man 
who drew up the ordinance of 1787, which gave 
freedom to the broad territory Northwest of the 
Ohids 

Well, sir, if 1 stopped there, 1 think I should 
have made outa list of claims for my district which 
it would not be very easy to surpass. But, sir, 
the first resistance to the power of Great Britain 


in the revolutionary struggle was in the town of 


Danvers-—a town in my district, and which ad- 
joins my own. On the 26th of February, 1775, 
before the battle of Lexington, that which was 
done at Lexington and Concord was attempted to 
be dove at Danvers. The British troops marched 
upon the town to seize the arsenals and stores of 
the Americans, but they were turned back. They 
were met by a collection of the farmers and me- 
chanics of Salem, Beverly, and Danvers, so strong 
that Colonel Leslie, who commanded the British 
troops, turned back discomfited of his yurpose, 
knowing that unless he did do so, he and Sonaae 
would be made prisoners-of-war. Danvers, far 
distant from Concord, and in a different county, 
had more men killed in the Concord fight than any 
other town after the morning massacre. Bev- 
erly, my native town, sent her sons further than 
any other town on the 19th of April, 1775, to 
strike in the first battle for liberty; and I have seen 
the garment, stained with his blood, in which 
one of her sons was killed on thatday. The first 
Continental flag hoisted upon the ocean, in defiance 
of British supremacy, was the flag of the schooner 
‘* Hannah,”’ fitted out from my own town of Bev- 
erly. ‘The first commission given by Washington 
to the commander of any cruiser against Great 
Britain, was issued to Captain Manly, of Marble- 
head, in my district. The first in the long list 
of naval heroes; the first man who poured out his 


life in that great war against slavery, crying, as | 


Lawrence afterwards cried, ‘don’t give up the 
ehip,’’ was Captain Mugford, of Marblehead, on 
the 19th of May, 1775. 


‘There is the material out of which to form a 


Democratic Congressional district. It is a distriet 
that has bright revolutionary glory—historical 
glory thickly clustered around it. [tis not tome 
that the insult has been offered, but it is to that 
district which I have described to you. 

Why, I ask, is it that this insult has been 
offered? It is simply because, as | told the com- 
mittee who examined that case, when they asked 
me if | would pledge myself beforehand to agree 
to the resolutions which might be adopted by that 
convention, **I do my own thinking, and do not 
allow any convention to do it for me.”? That is 
the reason. Well, now, do gentlemen suppose 
there are not some millions of white persons at 
the North, who do their own thinking, as well as 
myself? If they supposeany such thing, they are 
grievously mistaken, and by and by the conse- 


quence of that mistake will begin to appear, a | 


little more clearly than they now appear. It is 
because I determined to think for myself, and ad- 
hered to that determination, upon a great question 
of constitutional law; and thought it a duty incum- 
bent upon me to avow the conclusions at which I 
had arrived. 

That question of constitutional law I now pro- 
pose to examine. It is this: Is there in the Con- 
stitution of the United States a grant of power to 
legislate for the rendition of fugitives from labor ? 
I say there is not; and no man who calls himself 


a Democrat—whether he hails from New Hamp- | 


shire, or any other part of the Union—can for a 


moment sygtain his character as a Democrat | 


| States Bank. Thomas Jefferson says: ‘‘1 con- | 


ceive the corner-stone of the Constitution to be | 
laid in the tenth article of the Amendments to the | 


Constitution;”’ the article that no powers can be 


exercised by the General Government except such 
as are granted to it; that powers not granted to 
the General Government ‘are reserved to the 
States or to the people.’’ That is the foundation 
of the Democratic faith, so stated to be by Thomas 


Jefferson, so understood to be by Samuel Adams | 


and Elbridge Gerry, and all the old Democrats of | 


New England as well as by Virginia, and the 
Democrats in the South; and that is the doctrine 
upon which I mean to take my stand. That is 


were; the doctrine of the resolutions of 1798, ’99, 
adopted at Baltimore the other day, which gentle- 


|| what powers belonged to the Congress under ;) 


| the doctrine of the Baltimore resolutions as they | 


men talk about in such a way as to lead one to | 


suspect that they have not read them—the doc- 
trine of the resolutions of 1798, 99, which declared 


the alien and sedition laws to be unconstitutional! || 


by a course of reasoning which applies as strictly 
to this question of the fugitive slave law as it does 


to the alien law, or the sedition law, or to any | 


section or clause of either. 


But the State of New Hampshire, when the | 


constitutionality of the alien and sedition laws | 
came up in her Legislature, voted unanimously, | 


in a full House, one hundred and thirty seven mem- 


bers being present, and unanimously in the Senate, 


that those laws were clearly ‘*‘ constitutional, and, | 


in the present critical situation of our country,”’ said 
they, ‘‘ highly expedient.”’ 
Hampshire who believes thatnow? New Hamp- 


Is there a man in New | 


shire blushes when that page of her history is re- | 


called to the memory. It was then the unanimous 
opinion of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of New Hampshire, that the ALIEN AND SE- 
pition Laws were **CONSTITUTIONAL.” It 
is the unanimous opinion of New Hampshire now, 
that they are UNCONSTITUTIONAL, and, sir, 
the day will come when every man’s children will 
blush for his servile heresy upon this question, 
as the men of New Hampshire now blush for 
what their fathers did upon that question. 

The question of the constitutionality of such a 
grant of power is within a very narrow compass. 
It is only necessary to take up the history of the 
clauses included in the rourTH ARTICLE of the 
Constitution, and see where they came from, what 
they mean, and what changes they underwent. 
Sir, everybody knows that the Constitution con- 
tains an enumeration of powers granted to Con- 
gress. The powers granted to Congress stand by 


themselves, as they did in the old Articles of Con- | 


federation. 
distinct from the enumeration of powers granted 
to Congress, you find certain clauses of compact. 
I suppose there is not a man in this House who 
will undertake to deny that there are clauses of 
mere compact in the Constitution—clauses of com- 
pact between the States, which imply no grant of 
power whatever to the Federal Government. The 
whole question is, does the clause relating to fugi- 
tives from labor, belong to that class of clauses which 
give power lo the General Government, or is it simply 
a clause of compact between the States? ‘Thatis the 
question. 

Well, now, sir, the Continental Congress re- 
solved, on the 11th of June, 1776, to appoint a 
committee of one from each Colony to report arti- 
cles of confederation. The next day the commit- 
tee was appointed, and Samuel Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was the member from that State, upon 
it. On the 12th of July, 1776, a little more than 
a month afterwards, this committee reported the 
articles, which were debated, from time to time, 
and adopted by Congress on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1777. -They were ratified by the States, one 
after another, until Maryland, the last on the list, 
acted upon them on the Ist of March, 1781. 

The first article establishes the style of the Con- 
federacy—it shall be ‘* The United States of Amer- 
ica.” 
and is therefore very important to be considered. 
It determines that the government to be estab- 
lished for the management of the general interests 


In another part of that instrument, | 


The second article is the key to the whole; 


gated.”’ This, 
| whole system of the Confederation —s; 


* tt roe OWer. } 
‘diction, and right, which is not, Q ie Goan 


‘eration, EXPRESSLY DELEGATED to th 
‘United States in Congress assembled.” ” 
No implied powers there!  * Expres ly del 
say, is the corner-stone of the 

ate-rights 


_ jealously preserved; a few powers clearly defined 


are granted to a Congress, which is st 
hibited at the outset, by the first fy 
regulations of its existence, from assy 
scintilla of power not so granted. 
There can be no difficulty, then, in ascertaini; 


ernly pr 
ndamenta 
ming any 


ig 


. he 
Confederation. We have only to réad the eny. 


meration, and we shall find them all expressly dele. 
gated; none others existed. > 
Let us proceed, then, with our examinatioy 9 
the several ‘* Articles of Confederation and Per. 
petual Union.” 
By the rurep article, the said States * seyera) , 
enter into a firm league of friendship;” byt y 


| power is granted to Congress. 


_ relation to other parts of the same instrument, ® 


By the rourrs article, the free inhabitants of 
each State, except. paupers, vagabonds, and fug). 
tives from justice, are ‘* entitled to al privileges ang 
immunities of free citizens in the several States;” jy 
no grant eh poor is connected with this particula 
provision of the compact. 

A second clause of the same article is in theg 
words: “If any person guilty of, or charged with, 
‘treason, felony, or other high misdemeanor, in 
‘any State, shall flee from justice, and be found ip 
‘any of the United States, he shall, upon demand 
‘ of the Governor or executive officer of the State 
‘from which he fled, be delivered up, and removed 
‘to the State having jurisdiction of his offense.” 
The power to deliver up the person guilty, or 
charged, is not ‘* expressly delegated to the United 
States,’ but ‘* each State retains ”’ that power, as 
entire, and unimpaired, and unquestioned, and 
unquestionable, as if the Confederation had never 
been brought into existence. 

A third clause of the same article is in these 
words: ** Full faith and credit shall be given in 
‘each of these States, to the records, acts, and 
‘ judicial proceedings, of the courts and magistrates 
‘of every other State.’? The Congress had no 
power to enforce, or to regulate, this stipulatio: 
of the compact. Each State retained unimpaired, 
and unquestioned, all and ‘* every power, juris- 
diction, and right,’? over the manner in which this 
agreement should be performed, and the effect of 
that performance. 

Now, the substance of this rourrn article of 
Confederation—the substance of each of the three 
clauses of this fourth article—has found its way 
into the Constitution of the United States, consti- 
tuting, together with certain additional provisions 
to be considered by-and-by, the first and second 
sections of the FOURTH ARTICLE of that instru 
ment. 

How came these agreements of the old compact 
of 1777 into the Federal Constitution of the 17) 
of September, 1787? What changes have they 
undergone in passing there? What effect and 
force, in their present form, do they now carry wit" 
them? Arethey,by any means, transformed from 
mutual stipulations between contracting parties, 
into grants of power, by parties surrendering what 
they had retained and reserved to themselves for 
ten years, to a new administration of the powers, 
jurisdiction, and rights, in this behalf, then for the 
first time delegated to the United States * 

If so, how, when, why, by whom, by what ap" 
words to express the transformation of these mu- 
tual covenants into delegations of power, was this 
new grant first made, and where in the record, do 
you find it written down? ’ 

We will trace the subsequent history of thes? 
stipulations of the old Confederacy, and examin 
first, the process to which they have been +" 
jected, the changes resulting from it, and the @ 


‘ditions they have received, and when we Ifave 


sufficiently considered the clauses by themse! res, 
we will inquire whether they are affected by thet! 


nd 


whether any different rule of construction is to > 
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olied to interpret them, so as entirely to change 
oe character. A 
It does not appear that any complaint was made 
¢ the non-performance of either of these three 
“imyiations by any State, either in the Conti- 
a .| Congress during the ten years that followed 
e adoption of the Articles of Confederation, or 
~ she Constitution Convention during its whole 
anit or that any apprehension of such non- 
veformance in future was expressed from any 
‘orter. Nor does it appear that any objection 
'¢ raised against the clause concerning the faith 
eto public records, or that concerning fugitives 





sary jUSLICE. 
ayy however, as it would appear, repugnant 
the sentiments of South Carolina to guarantee 
the privileges of free citizens of her own State 
the colored free inhabitants of other States. On 
» 95th of June, 1778, South Carolina accordingly 
ved to insert the word ** white’’ in article fourth, 
suse first, between the words ‘‘ free inhabitants.”’ 

On this proposition the States voted—ayes 2, 

>s 8, divided 1; and the motion was rejected; 
etwo ayes were South Carolina and Georgia. 

South Carolina moved, after the words “ sev- 

States,’ to insert ‘* according to the law of 

, States respectively, for the government of 
‘heir own free white inhabitants.’’ On which mo- 

nthe ayes were 2, the noes 8, divided 1; and it 
was r iecte d. 

South Carolina was unable to repeal that clause 
‘the old Confederation, or prevent its passing into 
the new Constitution. But she has found a very 

nvenient way of escaping its consequences since 

time, and calls upon other States to fulfill their 
gereements in these articles of compact, a portion 
which, understanding it perfectly well, as she 
wed by trying to change it, she still goes on 
liy and deliberately, and habitually, and perse- 
eringly to violate. 

No other change seems to have been suggested 

either of these clauses in the Continental Con- 
cress during the whole period of ten years. 

On the 2ist of February, 1787, a grand commit- 
tee,of which the Hon. Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, was chairman, recommended a 
meeting of deleeates from eachState to revise the 
Articles of Confederation. On the motion of the 
delegates from Massachusetts, it was resolved to 
ull a convention for that purpose, to meet at 
Philadelphia on the second Monday in May. 

Sundry members met on that day, May 14th, 
1787, but the Convention did not elect their presi- 

lent, George Washington, until the 25th. On 
Vf 
orders, and on the 29th, they proceeded to busi- 
ess, On that day, Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, submitted a draft of a constitution, 
which became the basis of the further action of 
ie Convention. 

In this draft, the twelfth and thirteenth articles 
were as follows: 

“Art. XII. The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
toall privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. Any person charged with crimes in any State flee- 
ing from justice to another, shall, on demand of the Exee 
utive of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, and 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the offense. 

“Art. XIII. Full faith shall be given, in each State, to 
the acts of the Legislature, and to the records and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every State.”? 


_ There is no reason to suspect, therefore, that it 
tad occurred to South Carolina at that time to 
‘onvert either of these clauses into a grant of 
power, or to insert among them any provision for 
me case of fugitives from service. Neither of 
these changes had been thought of either by South 
Carolina or, so far as we know, by any other 
State. That these clauses, as they stood in the 
Articles of Confederation, were so far satisfactory 
to all sections and to all parties as not to be among 
‘hose provisions of the compact which it was de- 
sired to revise, and which the Convention had come 
together expressly to reform, seems to be quite 
evident, not only from the facts already~stated, 
but also from the circumstance that in the siz other 
pans submitted to the Constitution Convention, 
in the form of resolutions, imbodying the views 
of leading statesmen, and of the different parties 
struggling to mould the new institutions upon 
principles in some respects widely diverse from 
tach other, neither the faith due to public records, 
nor the immunities mutually pledged to citizens, 


mday, the 28th, they adopted their rules and 


nor the extradition of fugitives from justice, nor 


the extradition of fugitives from labor, is so much 
as once alluded to. Yet the very object of all of 
these resolutions was to bring forward and _pre- 
sent for discussion the views of their authors upon 
all the disputed points involved in the mission of 
the Convention. The plans to which I refer wére 


Edmund Randolph's fifteen propositions, presented | 


May 29th; Mr. Patterson’s eleven propositions, 
presented June 15th; Colonel Hamilton’s plan in 
eleven propositions, presented June 18th; Ran- 
dolph’s plan as amended, and again submitted 
in Committee of the Whole, in nineteen resolu- 
tions, June 19th; the report of the committee 
of detail on the twenty-three resolutions, July 
26th; the report of the Committee of Eleven, 
made September 4th, and for several days after- 
vards. Neither of these plans contains any allu- 
ston to the question of fugitives from service, now 
insanely imagined by the fanatics of slave-worship 
to have been one of the leading ** compromises of 
the Constitution’’—a thing which no man in the 
convention which formed the Constitution dreamt 
of until it was suggested in another assembly, and 
upon another occasion, and for another purpose. 
On the 18th of June, the same day in which he 
submitted his plan, Mr. Hamilton read, as part 
of his great speech, his complete draft of a consti- 
tution, in which the clauses already given from 
Pinckney’s draft reappear in the following shape: 

** Art. IX.—Sec. 5. The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
in every other State; and fuil faith and credit shall be 
given in each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of another. 

“Sec. 6. Fugitives from justice from one State, who 
shall be found in another, shall be delivered upon the ap- 
plication of the State from which they fled.’’ 

This draft of Mr. Hamilton is a carefully-fin- 
ished production, carried out into all the minute 
details, and giving the author’s matured opinions 
what the Constitution ought to be in every one of 
its provisions. This gentleman represented the 
ultra federal, consolidation, monarchical tenden- 
cies of the Convention more fully and frankly than 
any other member; and was most desirious to 
multiply and extend grants of power to the Fed- 
eral Government. He carried this notion so far 
as to desire that the legislation of each State 
should be controlled by the United States; and to 
effect this object, in the tenth of the resolutions 
offered by him on the 18th of June, he proposed 
that the Governor of each State should be appoint- 
ed by the General Government, and have a veto 
upon all laws about to be passed in the State of 
which he wasGovernor. This, with his President 
and Senate for life, as proposed in the same reso- 


lutions, would have constituted a consolidated | 


monarchy. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, was 
the champion of the sectional slave interest, and 
he also declared, in the debate on the 23d of Au- 
gust, that he thought the State Executive should 
be appointed by the General Government, and 
have a control over the State laws by means of a 
veto. Neither Mr. Hamilton, nor any other 
friend of the Northern monarchical interest, nor 
Mr. Pinckney, nor any other Southern friend of 
the sectional slave interest, had suggested in their 
drafts, or resolutions, or speeches, or in any other 
way; still less had any friend of Democratic free- 
dom and State-rights suggested, before the 28th 
of Aucust, to rive Congress any power over either 
of the three subjects of compact, viz: credit due to 
records, immunities of citizens, and fugitives from 
justice; nor had any one alluded in the Convention 
to the subject of fugitives from service. On the 6th 
of August, about a month after the principal com- 
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' divided (Georgia) 1. 
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the acts of the Legislature, and to the records and judicia! 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every other 
State.’ 


On the 28th of August these paragraphs came 
up in order for consideration, Article fourteen 
was taken up. General Pinckney (Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney) was not satisfied with it. He 
seemed to wish some provision should be included 
in favor of property in slaves. Article fourteen 
was adopted—ayes 9, no (South Carolina) 1, 
Article fifteen, the werds 
‘‘high misdemeanor’’ were struck out, and ** other 
crime”’ inserted. Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney, 
(Mr. C. Pinckney,) both of South Carolina, 
moved to require ‘* fugitive slaves and servants to 
be delivered up like criminals.’’ Mr. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, said, ‘this would oblige the Ex- 
EcUTIVE oF THE State to do it at the public 
expense.’’ Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, saw 
no more propriety in the public seizing and sur- 
rendering a slave, or servant, than a horse.» Mr. 
Butler does not object to either objection; but he 
undertakes to change his proposition. ‘* He with- 
drew his proposition, in order that some particula: 
provision might be made apart from this article.’ 
vas then adopted unanimously. 

Thus far there is no indication of any intent to 
makeagrantof power. Butler’s motion to require 
slaves to be delivered up, was to ‘‘ require’’ THE 
Srares to do it—not to empower Congress to do 
it; or rather, to authorize the Nationat Execu 
TIvE to do it. Wilson’s objection shows this 
understanding: it would oblige the Executive or 
THE Stare to do it AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE, as 
happens when one State demands from another 
fugitive from justice. Sherman thought rue rvs- 
tic had no more cause to seize a slave than a 
horse. How did Butler propose to obviate this 
objection? Was it by transferring the duty and 


*expense from the lesser public, the State, to that 


romises had been settled, and the difficulties sur- * 
P 


mounted, a committee of five—of which John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, was chairman—re- 
ported a constitution entire, a printed copy being 
handed on the same day to each member. In their 
report, the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth ar- 
ticles are as follows: 


** ArT. XIV. The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

‘Art. XV. Any person charged with treason, felony, 
or high misdemeanor in any State, who shail flee from jus- 
tice, and sball be found in any other State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive power of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up, and removed to the State having jurisdiction 
of the offense. 


‘“ Arr. XVI. Pull faith shalt be given in each State to 


vreater public, the United States? It was by giv- 
ing to ds master the same authority to recover 
his servant that he had already to recover his 
horse; and it goes no further. A Virginian horse 
would be property in Pennsylvania. A Virginian 
negro held to service, might not be property in 
Pennsylvania. The Constitution stipulates that 
the character of property attaching to him before 
his escape, shall cause to attach to him in any 
State to which he may flee, whatever may be the 
laws of that State,arightof reclamation A horse 
so escaping must be delivered up; so also must be 
a fugitive from labor. And that is all. 

When gentlemen imagine that the Constitution 
has attributed to the negro held to service—to that 
description of property—the character of sacred- 
nes® that does not attach to any other property 
whatever, they misread the Constitution, and mis- 
judge the men who framed it. Than have done 
‘what you impute to them, some of them would 
sooner have had their right hands cut off; yet the 
clause, as it now stands, passed wnanimously. The 
strict attention of very sharp intellects was drawn 
to this very question which I have been discussing, 
in that Convention, and they settled it with their 
eyes wide open, and as I have; as I will prove to 
this committee. Articlesixteenth of the draft was 
that concerning public faith in the acts of the Legis- 
latures and records, and judicial proceedings of 
the courts and magistrates of the several States. 
That was the last in this series of compacts. What 
did the Convention do with it? 

August 29, Mr. Williamson (of North Caro 
lina) moved to substitute in place of article 16th, 
‘*the words of the Articles of Confederation un the 
same subject. He did not understand precisel y 
the meaning of the article.” Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Johnson said it meant “ that judgments in one 
‘State should be the ground of actions in other 
‘ States; and that acts of the Legislature should be 
‘ included, for the sake of acts of insolvency.” 

Mr. Pinckney moved to commit it, with a mo- 
tion for a power to pass bankrupt laws, and to 
regulate damages on protested bills of exchange 
Mr. Madison favored the commitment, and wished 
a power to be given to Congress ‘‘ to provide for 
the execution of judgments in other States. He 
thought this might be safely done.”” Mr. Ran- 
dolph thought there was no instance under heaven 
of one nation executing the judgments of another 
He had not been graduate: in the modern Virginia 
consolidation school. Gouverneur Morris moved 
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to commit also a motion to give to Congress power 
**to determine the proof and effect of such acts, 
records, and proceedings.’’ Nobody dreamed that 
there was a power in the article already. Many 
thought one should beinserted. It wascommitted. 
It became the opinion of the majority that they 
had better attach to the compact a clause giving 
power to Congress over that subject, the faith to | 
be given to records, 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, was the | 


chairman of the committee to which these clauses , 


were referred to make the change. They took the 
clause which stood last in order and transferred it 
to the head of the list, where it now stands, attach- 
ing to it power to Congress to act upon the sub- 
ject. ‘There it stands. Were these men so sim- 
ple as not to know whether a grant of power was 
necessary to be added, in express words, to ena- 
ble Congress to determine the effect of public acts, 
records, &c., in another State? Congress had the 
powe: already, as the article stood, if they have 
any power under either of the other clauses over 
fugitives from labor, or over either of the other 
subjects of either of these clauses of compact. But 
sv thought not John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
who reported the grantof power; James Madison, 
of Virginia, who desired a grant of power, and fa- 
vored a commitment for that purpose; Gouverneur 
Morris, a high-toned Federalist, who could find | 
constructive powers wherever Hamilton could 
find them, but could find none here, and therefore 
asked for an express grant. All these clauses 
were in the Confederation originally, and articles 
of compact there, and nobody had ever pretended 
that they were anything else there. 
clauses are still in their language, in terms, in their 
obvious—one mightalmost say, in their only pos- 
sible construction, articles of compact. Still, it is 
agreed to attach to one of them a grant of power, 
and not to the other three. ‘I'he Convention takes 
out that fourth clause, makes it the first, and says 
Congress shall have power to determine the effect to 
be given to the public records of the States. 
Where did Congress get that power from, in 
either of the other clauses of compact where it is 
not given? Why did Congress have that power 
given to them by express words in that if clause, 
the Government had it already in all these clauses, 
as they must, if they had it ineither? These were 
not men to waste words. There is not a doc- 
ument in the language of any human race which 
treads the face of the globe, so carefully consid- 
ered in the effect of every word, as the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States. When the constitu- | 
tional Convention saw they had not made a grant 
of power in either of these four clauses, and came 
to the conclusion that they had better make it#is to 
one of them; they knew what to do. They 
picked out that clause, put it at the head of the ar- 
ticle, and suid Congress shall have power to deter- 
mine, by law, what shall be the effect given to. 
public records. Why did they not say: ‘* Con- 
GREYS SHALL HAVE POWER TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
RENDITION OF FUGITIVES FROM LABOR ?”’ 

That is what they would have said had they so 
meant. ‘They did not so mean, and therefore they 
did not say it. And this is the only reason which 
the ingenuity of man can divine for the omission 
to express a grant of power in this clause of a 
Constitution, which grants no powers except those 
given in so many words, or those which, being 
subsidiary in their nature, are essential to the car- 
rying into exercise of powers granted in so many 
words. Where they desired a power, the clause 
was changed. Who made that change? Was 
this a cunning devise of Northern men? John 
Rutledge was chairman of the committee appointed 
on the 29th of August, that reporved that clause as 
altered, giving the power to Congress. Mr. Pierce 
Bader, General Pinckney, and Mr. C. Pinckney, 
the three other members from South Carolina— 
for there were but four in all—had, each of them, had 
his attention called to this subject on the very day 
before that on which the committee was appointed, 
they had, each of them, alluded to it in the Con- 
vention, and nobody else had done so, in the de- 
bate of August 28th. Three members from South 
Carolina—each having his attention specially called 
to the subject of fugitives from labor, on the 28th 
of August—that subject brought up again on the 
23th. John Rutledge was chairman of the com- 
miitee of five, appointed on the 29th, when Mr. 


All the four ® 





Butler moves the clause of fugitives from labor, 
and that committee of five, who reported this 
clause on the first of September, took the ground 
that the power to legislate on the proof and effect 
of public acts, must be expressly granted. On the 
3d of September another debate took place, on 
granting this power, in which Madison, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Colonel Mason, Mr. Wilson, Dr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Randolph participated, with 
various views. No one suggests that the clause 
will give a power, although none be expressed. 
The doctrine of implied powers had not then been 
strained so far. No onesuggests a power over fugi- 
tives from labor. Slaveocracy had not then ven- 
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tured so far. It would have been rejected at once. | 


But the clause as it stands passed unanimously. 
Does it not make a clear case? 
see those profound lawyers of New Hampshire, 
or Virginia, or anywhere else, show us how the 
ower was put into this clause of fugitives from 
rte which was not originally there; and who 
put itthere; and where, and how Roger Sherman 
and Elbridge Gerry were induced to put it there. 
John Rutledge put it there, in the clause of faith 
and credit to records; but he did not put it into 
the other clause. He had a reason for putting it 
in the one clause, and he had a reason for omitting 
it in the other clause. When Colonel Mason, on 
the 22d of August, only a week before this clause 
was unanimously adopted, told the world that 


I would like to 


‘‘every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. | 


‘They bring the judgment of Heaven on a coun 

‘try. Ifnations cannot be rewarded or punished 
‘in the next world, they must be in this. By an 
‘ inevitable chain of causes and effects, Providence 
‘punishes national sins by national calamities.’’ 
* * *  ** He held it essential, in every point of 
‘view, that the General Government should have 
‘ power TO PREVENTTHE INCREASE OF SLAVERY—”’ 
When that far-seeing Virginian, who seems to 
have anticipated the history of Virginia in the 
nineteenth century, uttered these memorable words 
in the Convention, do you suppose that he was 
contriving a Government to be used as a great 
negro-catching machine, and that should be good 
for nothing else—to be broken up the moment it 


ceased to perform that function, as seems now to | 


be the prevailing on among the demagogues 
of both parties? 


Jo you suppose for a moment 


that James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick | 


Henry, George Washington, George Mason, and 


other Abolitionists of that day—to use the word | 


as we hear it used every day in Congress—im- || 


agined that a provision so abhorrent to their gen- 
eral views had been inserted in the Constitution, 


and did not make it the subject of indignant com- || 


ment in the Convention or out of the Convention? 
Mr. Madison would 
odious name of slave to be named in the Consti- 
tution. 


not suffer the black and | 


Is it conceivabie that he meant to enroll | 


the hunting-down of the fugitive slave among the 


highest duties of the Government founded under 
that Constitution, as our present Administration 
esteems it to be? 

Are we to believe that one half of the Conven- 
tion, being honest and firm men, belied all the 
instincts of their hearts, all the prejudices, if you 
choose so to phrase it, of their education, all that 
devotion to the principles of liberty in the abstract, 
which the Revolution had developed, and made 
themselves parties, without a particle of induce- 
ment held out to them, without a word of remon- 
strance from one of them, to an eternal national 
slave hunt? Are we to believe this, not only with- 
out evidence, but against all the evidences? Letme 
remark upon the strangeness of this fact. Among 
the thousand letters which were written by lead- 


ing members of the Constitution Convention, or | 


of the State Conventions at the South, and at 
the North, never was there anything produced 


that would lead one to suppose for a moment 


that the Convention, or any man in it, or any man 
out of it, in the year 1787, suspected that the clause 
relative to fugitives from labor, contained a grant 
of power. 

Not a solitary letter, speech, journal, memoran- 
dum, or record, of any description has been 
brought forward, which contains the explanation 
whith is now put upon this clause for the pur- 
pose of impairing State rights—helping to build 
up a consolidat 


system of Government, which || free soil. 
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stronger every day and every hour, Without cap 
ing into the vortex to be swallowed UP in the Pet 
eral maelstrom, the State institution of slayer... 
Do the Southern gentlemen know ee 
are doing? Do you mean to throw the aT 
power over the subject of slavery into the | or 
of the Federal Government? “You do it ere 
Do gentlemen desire that two thirds of the w 
men of the country—aye, a great many eben 
two thirds very soon, for by the next ite e 
shall have at least twenty-one millions of an 
people at the North, and nine millions, at * warny 
most, at the South—do gentlemen desire that tho... 
twenty-one millions of people should take », 
subject of slavery into their hands—to |e j; ,, 
tate, and agitate, and convulse the whole naj... 
until it shall finally be treated, as it will be ty 
if it becomes the fuel of a universal conflac 
through this land? Let Southern statesmen ta) 
warning in this matter. I desire to stand no, 
the Constitution, your only rock of safety, in thi. 
terrible future, glimpses of which are opening yop, 
us—to stand there, because I think [ can Stand 
there safely, and nowhere else. ee 
When I said that John Rutledge, of Soy») 
Carolina, was the man who reported the eran: of 
_ power in the one clause, but that he did not reno: 
any such grant in the other clause, | had not ey. 
hausted the argument. The clauses underwey: 
another scrutiny; they passed another ordeal. 
This matter was committed to a committee of 
eleven for revision. It came back in essentially 
the same shape. Who was upon the committe 
of revision? Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, was one of that committee of 
'eleven. His attention had been drawn to this 
| subject, the reclamation of fugitive slaves, for he 
had not only taken part in the discussion of the 
subject on the 28th, but he was the individus! 
member who first introduced it to the notice of 
the Convention. If he wanted a grant of power, 
he knew how it- was to be expressed, for the 
| clause in which the grant of power was inserted 
| on the same day that the fugitive from labor clause 
was adopted, was also before that committee, 
| James Stediows a sound and a keen constitu. 
tional lawyer, ws one of that committee, Lu- 
| ther Martin, of Maryland, was also of that com- 
mittee. If ever there was a strict constructionist, 
Luther Martin was one; and he also, as well as 
Mr. Madison, was a sound constitutional lawyer, 
/as the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty,} 
who reviewed this matter the other day, will 
allow. If the committee intended a grant of 
ower, would Luther Martin have left it to be 
implied, and that, too, in such a manner that it 
requires your optics to be sharpened by a judicial 
decision to discover the implication ? 

Williamson, of North Carolina, was also of 
that committee. Here were men who would look 
to the interests of the South, and if they meanta 
| grant of power, express a grant of power. Why 

did they not do it? Why did they not putt 

there? They have not put itthere. Perhaps they 

did not want it; perhaps they wanted the power, 

but knew they could not haveit. One or the other 

is the natural and trueinterpretation. This clause 

came from thé ordinance of 1787, passed by the 
| Congress of the Confederation—a clause that there 
should be no slavery northwest of the Ohio, and 
that a fugitive flying from labor into that territory 
should be delivered up. 

That was a compact, and that compact we could 
not fail to understand. It contained no grant 
power. It is not materially changed as to this 
point. Trace out its history; it is easy to find 
what that compact was, and whence it came. It 
was copied from an old New England compact, 
made in the year 1642, between Massachusetts 
Bay and her neighbor colonies. Afterwards, su- 
stantially, the same compact was renewed, and 
| extended a little further, but granting no power— 
simply an agreement to return each other’s ru! 

away servants. This is the whole history 0! . 
| Nathan Dane copied a familiar provision of New 
| England policy from those old contracts into the 
ordinance, which made the whole Northwest FREE 
| soin forever. 
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Mexican B 


oundary Commission—Mr. Weller. SENATE. 


od all the Southwest, as well as the Northwest. ed the friendship of any man, whether great or | kindred, far from those with whom I had been 

7 was defeated by the vote of Mr. Spaight, of the | small, I do not intend to give myself any uneasi- | personally associated. The position | now occupy 

suate of North Carolina. If Spaight had been a || ness upon the subject. Whilst I am ready and || in this body, by a vote of seventy-one to seven- 

tfersonian Democrat that day, there would have |, willing at all times to extend the hand of friend- teen, proves conclusively how well he succeeded 

‘non no slavery west of the Alleghanies. Mr. Jef- ship and respect to honorable opponents, I do not | inthis unmanly effort. The peeple of that mighty 

‘arson proposed to exclude slavery, but did not intend to make any efforts to remove the preju- State of the Pacific, have sent me here to respond 
ride for the rendition of fugitive slaves. That || dices which they may entertain against me. To to his charges. 


gas Thomas Jefferson’s plan in 1784. my calumniators I can only say, as St. Paul said of To show the extent to which this man has suc- 
‘Here the hammer fell.] the coppersmith Alexander, who had done him | ceeded, | may be pardoned for alluding to the 


SY hae much harm, ** May the Lord reward them accord- compliment recently paid’ me by my native and 


MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. ing to their works.” i'd adopted State—a high compliment, for which I 
J But my ee ee a I ee a to no- shall always feel under the deepest obligations, as 
. & - tice one of the keepers of the kennel, who has | it proves that all the efforts of enemies here : 
SPEECH OF HON. J. B. WELLER, |, contributed largely oul hissing the cowardly dlvduans to prostrate me ees aaa proche — 
OF CALIFORNIA, pack upon me. One who took advantage of his || failed. Give me the confidence and respect of 
In THE Senate, July 6, 1852. position, as an accidental member of this Senate, those men who represented the honest and true 
“Te to assail me in the most vindictive manner. This || Democracy of Ohio and California, and the denun- 
he 3 aren sy mace «lip heat eee epee || assault was made when I was an humble citizen | ciations and curses of my political enemies shall 
aa Mr eferred against IR. Bartlett, Commissioner for || UPON the shores of the Pacific ocean, 8:X thousand | pass by me as the idle wind.* 
ng he Mexican boundary, as follows : miles from those to whom I was personally Before I proceed any further, ! must be allowed 
‘heated That the charges preferred by Colonel J. Me- known. I had been dismissed | from a high and _ to return my unaffected thanks to my colleague, 
cletian, of the Topographical Corps, and others, against J. | responsible mission, and thus disgraced so faras [Mr. Gwin,] the Senators from Michigan, (Mr. 
k. Bartlett, appointed Commissioner to run and iark the || the action of the party then in power could effect || Cass,] from Maine, [Mr. Brapsury,) and 
boundary line between the United States and the Republic — ; Thi vas the Secr » of the I low . Mr. D > o : » def ~ 
Vexieo, be referred to a select committee of five for in- it. This same man was the Secretary of the In- | Iowa, (Mr. opGE,] for the manly defense they 
-sgation, With power, if necessary, to send for persons terior, and as such acted as the political butcher || made in my behalf against the rude and unpro- 
and papers.”? in this work. Not content with this, he subse- || voked assaults of this ex-Secreyry and ex-Sena- 
Mr. WELLER said: quently obtains a seat in the Senate, and here, | tor. There were many things connected with that 
Mr. Presipent: If 1 were to consult my own before the American people, misrepresents, as I | boundary commission which they could not then 
feelings, | certainly should abstain from intruding will show, most shamefully my public acts, and | know; and yet I would be perfectly willing to let 
myself upon the Senate to-day. The repugnance assails my private character With a vindictiveness this case rest before the bar of publicopinion upon 
waich I should naturally feel at all times in ad- | almost unparalleled in hee warfare. Like a base || their defense. But friends in whose judgment I 
jressing so distinguished an assembly is greatly | miscreant, he supposed that the breath of his nos- |; have the most unlimited confidence, have advised 
increased upon this occasion by the fact, that lam | trils, when invested eet ee prostrateme | me that it was due to my own reputation that I 
compelled to say much which, although import- | forever. Foolish indeed must he have been to should reply in person, here in the Senate where 
antto myself, may be very uninteresting to others. have thought that one prov erbiaf for rottenness || the attack was made. I would notlike to see my 
Although bitterly assailed, and oftentimes shame- and corruption could, because clothed with sen- | native State disgraced, and yet I would that he 
fully misrepresented, I have consoled myself with atorial robes, blast the reputation of a young man | was here, for a short time,at least, where | could 








the reflection that this was the common lot of all || who had always enjoyed the confidence and re- || meet him face to face, and fasten his falsehoods 
who took an active part in the political contests | spect of those with whom he had been politically in his very throat. 
which from year to year have agitated the public | associated. For six years I had represented in To the distinguished Senators already named, I 


mind. I have supposed, however, that there was the ether branch of Congress one of the oldest || feel under the deepest obligations. They would 
sufficient intelligence in the country to enable the | and most respectable districts in my native State, | not sit quietly by and see a young man abused 
people to do justice in the end. I have generally | (Ohio.) Immediately preceding my departure to | and ealumniated who wasthen ina fardistant land. 
found it better to bide ** the peltings of the pitiless | the Pacific, I had received the support of the |, Their innate sense of justice induced them to ex- 
storm,” than to expend any portion of my time Democracy of that State for Governor, and in a tract the fang from the viper, and strip him of his 

exposing the falsehoods which profligate politi- || popular vote of nearly three hundred thousand || power to injure. The distinguished Senator from 


- 


cians and a corrupt and mercenary press have | was beaten some three hundred votes. Michigan, who has himself been made the object 
invented and circulated againstme. When warmly | My nomination as Commissioner, under the | of unceasing abuse for more than a quarter of a cen- 


and zealously engaged in defending those princi- | treaty of peace with Mexico, was received by the | tury, can appreciate my feelings in reading the vol- 
ples which [ sincerely believed were inseparably | Senate, and instantly confirmed by a unanimous | untary and unsolicited defense madein my behalf. 
connected with the prosperity and happiness of || vole. ‘There in Ohio, to which State this butcher I rejoice, too, that none of the ex-Secretary’s 
the Republic, it was to be expected that I would | supposed I would return, he circulated his slanders | political friends, who participated in the debate, 
come in for my full share of abuse from those who || most extensively. As | have learned since my gave any countenance or support to his personal 
held antagonistical principles—that to destroy any || return, extraordinary efforts were made to put attack upon me. They knew me only as a po- 
infuence which I might exercise over the popular | copies of his speech into every portion of the State. _ litical foe, and they had too high a sense of honor 
mind, every species of warfare known amongst | His pack ny set up a most terrific howl, | to join in a crusade against my private character. 
partisans would be resorted to. But I confess I | and one unacquainted with the impotency of these On the contrary, I find by reference to the Con- 
was not prepared for the bitter and vindictive de- toothless animals, would have oppenes that was | gressional debates that the distinguished Senator 
nunciations which have been heaped upon me by | ruined forever! But, Mr. President, upon a visit from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum] used the fol- 
a considerable portion of the Whig press since I || to that State very recently, I found that no other | lowing language: 
took my seat in this body as one of the repre- effect had been produced, than to place me still ‘| have not a word to say with regard to Colonel Weller. 
sentatives of a far and distant State. higher in the confidence and respect of the people | ! knew him very alightly some years ago, — I found him 
I have scareely opened my lips in the Senate, with whom I had been for so many years asso- ? nick en camnaien, aa aaa ‘wana an 
norhave I done or said anything caléulated to | ciated. In the county of my birth, and in the one || tract from it.” 
give offense to any gentleman, or to any party. where I had lived from boyhood, I met with a 
But these editors, mistaking blackguardism for || warm, generous, enthusiastic reception, which 
wit, and low vulgarity for sarcasm, have been | proved satisfactorily that an absence of more than 
boring most assiduously to amuse and instruct | three years, with all the vile slanders which the 
their readers by calumniating me. I have, how- | corrupt and unprincipled had heaped upon me 
ever, been so long accustomed to their howling | during that period, nothing had been done to lessen 
that the sound has become not only familiar, but | the affection which they had always shown for 
rather musical to my ears. It is said that the me. Mr. President, nothing since my connection 
hunter sleeps more quietly when lulled by the | with public affairs, has given me so much oxaet 
vaying of his hounds; and I am sure in this case ure as meeting, under such circumstances, the old 
my repose has not been in the slightest degree | friends who had sustained me through good and 
‘visturbed. He who has slept sweetly in the | through evil report, and with whom I had fought, « | was very much surprised to hear him say, that if Mr. 
dense forests of the far and mighty West, with a | shoulder to shoulder, some of the fiercest battles | Weller had been a Whig, under such circumstances be 
pack of howling ** Cayotes”’ around him, cannot | known to the political history of that State. They | would have advised his removal, because it showed not 
ve disturbed by the barking of the contemptible | had, at six different elections, bestowed their suf- | &” cencnenee, ies S Teahe en be eee tee 
puppies who infest your towns and cities.* frages upon me for public offices; they had known | [iG been a Whig officer, it would have been presumed, 
Whilst no one places a higher estimate upon || me from boyhood; they were my old neighbors; | until the contrary was proved, that there was very good 
‘ne confidence and respect of those with whom he | they knew every pulsation of my heart; they were | reason for the delay ; whereas, being a Democratic officer, 
's acquainted or personally associated than I do, | familiar with every act of my ‘fife. If I had be- pe Maren ee tr wns eremeaied. Winaes 
you will permit me to say that there is no one | trayed their confidence, or been guilty of an act fore the course pursued towards Colonel Weller, being a 
Who is more indifferent to the abuse of his politi- | of dishonor, they must have known it, and they Democratic officer, it strikes me would have been out- 
cal enemies when not repeated to his face. I doubt || would have been the first to denounce me. God || rageous, if it had been pursued towards a Whig. (Laugh- 
not many very respectable men have been preju- bless the people of Butler, and may they-livea | “™ J South Caroli 
‘iced against me by the slanders and misrepre- long, prosperous, and happy life! If, as the Senator from North Carolina seemed 


This is the language of a gentleman—of one 
who never permits his political feelings to convert 
him into a blackguard. And in this respect there 
is a striking difference between him and the ex- 
Senator of whom I have been speaking. 

I also find, upon examining the debates, that 
the other distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Bapeer,] in the course of the discus- 
sion, when speaking of the delay in sending my 
vouchers, which was alleged as a cause of re- 
moval, said: 





‘entations of the press; but as I have never court- Learning, however, in a short time, that it was Re es a iat at tsa i 
— a not my intention to return, a large number of his California gave her first vote in the National Conven- 


oda h alif : } tion for John B. Weller for President, aiid on the ballot for 
Notr.— See “ Buffalo Commercial,” “New York | Slanderous speech was sent to Horna, With @ || Vice President, Ohio and California both cast their whole 


Tribune,” « Cincinnati Atlas,” et id omne genus. '| view to ruin me there amongst strangers, far from || vote for bi. 
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to desire, my removal had been placed upon | 
political grounds, no one would have had a right 
to complain. [had been an active politician, and 
it is very probable had occasionally denounced the 
Whig party in strong terms. Whilst I have 
many personal friends in that party, for whom I | 
cherish the warmest feelings of friendship, as a || 
political party I never did have much respect for 
them, and I think it quite likely I may have 
sometimes expressed that opinion. 

Proscribed, as they no doubt thought very 
properly, for my political opinions, they felt no 
disposition to rob me of my reputation as a pri- 
vate citizen. No, sir; there was but one man in 
the whole Senate so devoid of principle, so desti- 
tute of all honorable feelings, as to engage in an 
effort to blacken the character of a citizen then 
in private life. With this man I have no personal 
acquaintance. He belongs to a class of men with 
whom I never intended to have any acquaintance. 
There are some men with whom contact is pollu- 
tion—association, dishonor. AsI had never done 
him any harm, his assault was wholly unpro- 
voked, and exhibits a wicked and malicious 
heart. 

Before I go into’a history of this commission, I 
must also be allowed to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing but the outside pressure, the influence 
of political butchers, could have induced President 
Taylor to make the removal. I had served with 
that gallant chieftain in the Mexican war—had 
been with him in the bloody field of battle. The 
kindest relations always subsisted between us. 
He had invariably treated me as a friend, and | 
although actively engaged in endeavoring to de- 
feat his election to the Presidency, I never could 
be induced in the heat and violence of the contest, 
to impeach the character of the old soldier, or im- 
pugn his honesty or integrity, asa patriot. One 
who had so often exposed his life in the service of 
his country, | knew never would betray it in 
peace. That he was a statesman, acquainted 
with the science of government, and familiar with 
the political questions which have agitated the 
American mind, no one can claim. That he was 
an honest man and an incorruptible patriot, no 
one who knew him could doubt. If he had been 
permitted to follow his honest impulses, and the 
dictates of his own judgment, uninfluenoed by the 
advice of selfish and tricky politicians, his course | 
would have been far different from that which was 
adopted. 

And now, Mr. President, I must go into a his- | 
tory of this boundary commission. What I 
say shall be that which I know—that which the 
records of the country will establish—that which, 
although it may be denied elsewhere, shall not be 
controverted here. The corruptand unprincipled 
editors of a party press may deny, but no one 
here shall do it, 

On the 12th of December, 1850, when the sub- | 
ject of my removal from office was introduced, 
this ex-Secretary, then upon this floor, used the 
following language: 

“As to Colonel Weller, there was some difficulty in 
respect to him and the execution of his duty. There was 
an appropriation of $50,000 to commence the boundary sur- 
vey. The whole sum was expended; and, in addition to 
ihat, as far as could be ascertained, some $20,000 or $25,000 
were drawn for, and no more work was done by him than 
to simply fix the initial point on the Pacific coast—that is, 
to measure two marine leagues south of the Bay of San 
Diego,* erect a rough monument there, aud to fiud the point 
of junction of the Gila and Colorado. The services per- 
formed bore no just relation to the expenditure. In addi 
tion to that, there were heavy complaints against him from 
those that were with him on the commission, of ineffi- 
ciency and want of attention to his duties. 

‘This was the report received prior to the time of his 
removal. ’’ 

The justification for the removal upon other than 
political grounds must of course rest upon the 
facts as they existed at the date of the order su- 
perseding him. Nothing which transpired subse- 
quently can be introduced in justification. Now, 
Mr. President, this is assigned as the reason for 
the removal; and if I show from the records that 
there is not a single word of truth in it, I will have 
proved that the ex-Secretary is unworthy of the 
confidence of any honest man. 

By examining the document printed by order 


* The treaty required one marine league seuth of the Bay 
of San Diego, and yet the Secretary,in this unimportant || 
matter, eould not tell the truth. 


* Merican Boundary ‘Commiisvion— DF. Well 


| founded. 


of the Senate, under date of 27th February, 1850, 
it will be found that the first order for my removal 
bears date 26th June, 1849, and was forwarded to 
Colonel Frémont for delivery. 

The only information the Department could 
possibly have had at the date of that order, was 
my letter of the 20th March, 1849, from Panama, 
advising the Government that | was awaiting 
transportation to San Diego. The Department, 
at the date of that discharge, could not possi- 
bly know from any source whatever that I had 
yet reached San Diego! I reached that point 
on the Ist of June; the Mexican Commissioner 
came in on the 3d July, and the joint commission 
was organized on the 6th. Under directions 
given by me, both parties of the American com- 
mission (surveying and astronomical!) were placed 
in the field on the 9th; so that, so far from having 
expended $50,000 (whole appropriation) in de- 
termining the initial point on the Pacific, they could 
not know how much I had expended—nor was 
the joint commission organized—nor had any part 
of the work been done. In other words, the order 
of removal bears date ten days anterior to the 
organization of the commission, and thirteen days 
before any work whatever had been performed. 

On the 20th day of July, the Secretary of State, 
in a letter to the disbursing agent, says: That of 
the appropriation ‘‘ Commissioner Weller has re- 
‘ceived, in a payment in advance and accepted 
‘drafts drawn on the Department of State, 
* $33,325—that vouchers in support of his dis- 
‘bursements have been received, (but have not 
* yet been passeé@by the Fifth Auditor, ) $24,849 32, 
‘leaving overpaid and wholly unaccounted for, a 
‘ balance of $8,475 68.”’ 

This statement, so far as it goes, shows an ex- 
venditure of only one half of the appropriation. 
“he vouchers to which he refers, and about which 

so much has been said, were received by the De- 
partment the day after the order of removal, and 
ater that letter had left the city. How, then, 
could the Department know on the 26th June, 
that $50,000 had been expended? From what 
source did they obtain this statement? Not a 
single voucher had been returned at the date of the 
order, and, consequently, they could not know 
how much had been expended—* there was an 
‘appropriation of $50,000 to commence the bound- 


‘ary survey—that whole sum was expended, and 


‘in addition to that, as far as could be ascertained, 
‘some $20,000 or $25,000 were drawn for, and no 
‘more was done,’’&c. I have already shown 
that the first allegation was wholly false and un- 
To the second charge | have to say, 
that the drafts drawn by me, (including the 
$15,000 received on my departure from Wash- 
ington,) which had been presented to the De- 
partment at the date of the order superseding 


me, amounted in tige aggregate to the sum of 


$33,000. I have further to say, that no drafts ex- 
ceeding the appropriation ever were drawn by me at 
any time, either before or after the date of his order. 
Therefore, the charge that I had drawn for from 
$20,000 to $25,000 over and above the appro- 
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determine the geographical position of thar «.. _. ately 8 

the line. ‘This party left about the ah , re ore 1 1 

tember, under charge of Lieutenant A.W wie hat & 

ple, who performed the service in the most ae eisced 1 

factory manner, and returned to San is were ree 
5 


November. = juties 8 


I reached San Francisco about the 20th o¢ 4 hese yO 
| gust, and a day or two afterwards the vessel ox... for the € 
in with my supplies, and they were dispatched : gent, tt 
San Diego. iin ghich 0 
Finding it was impossible to negotiate my drs; ount © 
upon reasonable terms, | repaired to Monterey: btain 
the headquarters of General Riley, with thé ho, ave ne 
that [ might be able to obtain an advance f,.,,, onside 
what was called the “ civil fund,” then under }; employ 


control. In this city I was informed by gentls paid by 


men, whose veracity could not be questioned. tha: fornia, 
_ “Sige tl 

| Colonel Frémont had in his possession letters apparel 

perseding me as Commissioner. gance, 


priation, is a base falsehood, and the records | 


prove it. 

In the next place, he affirms that ‘* many com- 
‘plaints were made against him from those who 
‘ were with him on the commission of inefficiency 
‘and want of attention to his duties—all these 


‘things and more appear from the papers accom- | 


‘ panying the report,’ &c. I have examined these 
reports, and find, as I anticipated, that this allega- 
tion is also untrue. No one attached to the com- 
mission has complained of ‘ inefficiency and want 
of attention to duty’’ on my part. The ‘‘ papers”’ 
show no such charge, and he must have known it. 

The order to which I have referred of the 26th 
of June, never was delivered. The history of that 
matter is briefly this: In the month of August, 
1849, the money which I had drawn from the 
Treasury ($15,000) being exhausted, and having 


but a small supply of provisions on hand, I pro-| 


ceeded to San Francisco for the purpose of receiv- 


ing the supplies which had been shipped in Feb- | 


ruary preceding, from New York, via Cape Horn, 
and also, if possible, obtain funds by negotiating 
drafts on the Treasury. Previous to leaving, how- 


ever, I made the necessary arrangements so far as | 


| my limited means would allow, for sending an as- | 


tronomical party to the mouth of the Gila river, to | 


As Colonel Frémont was then hourly ex being ' 


pected 
I 


in Monterey, I determined not to put any drafis which | 
in the market, but to await the delivery of the jw. them. 

ters superseding me. After the lapse of some bya s 
two weeks, (having met him in the mean time »!. me, It 
most daily,) the subject was introduced by hip Wit 
but he declined delivering the letters, which wou) difficul 
have relieved me from duty. He was then = cisco | 
formed that the commission was entirely destitute desert 
of funds, and unless money could be obtained the sion ¢ 
work must necessarily be suspended. With his who © 
approbation application was made to Genera! of the 
Riley, and he, for reasons no doubt satisfa men ¢ 
tory to himself, declined making any advances abor 

As Colonel Frémont left Monterey for San Fran- from | 
cisco on the day preceding General Riley’s decis. gnce 
ion, I dispatched an express for him with the On 
following letter: owl 


Monterey, Cairornia, September 27, 1849 
DeaR Sir: Having failed in obtaining funds from Gen Dea 
eral Riley, I have*been compelled to send an express your 
San Francisco, with a view to negotiate the drafts herewith self 0 
inclosed. Justice to the employees of the commission, as better 


well as the interests of the Government, demand that funds exists 
to the amount of $10,000 should be raised, if possible, } admit 
fore you go to San Diego. Very little has been paid Burge 
them since the Ist of April, and as some of them w morrt 
doubtless desire to leave, it is necessary they should be at th 
paid. Besides, there are some debts contracted for sup about 
plies, house-rent, &c., which should, for the honor of t will t 
Government, be paid at once. As the public understand wo ce 
that I am superseded, your explanation will be necessar under 
in obtaining funds. Ho 
I send four blank drafts, supposing they might be mo sities 
conveniently negotiated at different houses. If any are 5 
used as duplicates, please see they are so marked. As vem 


some of the employees may desire to go to San Francise T 
a deposit of a portion of the money in that place will, per 


haps, answer the purpose. Whatever sum is obtained - 
money shouid be placed on the ** Oregon,” unless you will sm 
take personal charge of it. exc 
If any draft is sold below par, be good enough to take one 
receipts in my name. I send my instructions of the 24 iis 
of January last, from which I derive authority to draw the oe, 
appropriation specified. ng 
Mr. Plume, of the firm of Burgoyne & Co., is ch red cise 
with the execution of some orders for me, and will, | have tok 
no doubt, aid in raising funds. wot 
As | regard this business of the utmost importance |o We 
Governmen, as well as myself, I must beg your att cou 
to it as soon as practicable. } 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 3 for 
JOHN B. WELLER, a 
United States Commissioner Cy 
Colonel Joun C. Fremonr. ‘a 
. ; 7 C 
It will be seen from this letter that as it was Co 
rumored that I had been removed, I was unwilling Tan 
to put my drafts in the market, unless negotiated uw 
| through the agency of the gentleman who was | in 
supersede me. This proves, too, how much truth na 
there was in the dastardly insinuation of Secre we 
tary Clayton, that the Commissioner had drawn ( 
. . 9 the 
for money ‘‘ after his removal from office.” Un the dir 
first of October he came to Monterey i te ie 
steamer, and informed me that he could not nego- fail 
tiate the drafts for less than twelve or fifteen per the 
cent. discount, and this he did not feel authorize¢, we 
under my instructions, to give. He_ then Ut lat 
formed me that he would be in San Diego ('"- gn 
tending to travel by land) about the middle ot ver 
October, when he would deliver his letters an¢ eat 
take charge of the commission. I immediate!y 
embarked (leaving the drafts for $10,000 still » or 
his hands) in the same boat which had brought fro 
him down, and reached San Diego on the 3d of bu 
‘October. When I reached that place, I had no! Bu 
| in my possession fifty dollars, either public or pr me 
vatemoney! There were then some thirty-five 0° dn 


forty persons attached to the commission, to &! 
of whom wages were due, and they were abso 
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ely suffering for the want of their pay. And 
wr { ust Say, in justice to those gentlemen, 
sat a more intelligent or faithful corps never was 
“weed in the field. Although without pay, they 
— ready at all times to perform cheerfully the 
reg assigned them; and I deeply regret that 
re young men, who had batiored 56 assiduously 
vo the Government, were compelled, upon settle- 


sero I 


nt, to receive certificates, instead of money, 

h many of them were forced to sell ata dis- 
ont of twenty or thirty per cent., in order to 
ain the necessaries of life. Some of them 
ave not yet been paid. When you take into 
a sideration the fact, that these gentlemen were 
nloved at wages not exceeding one fourth those 
“4 by private citizens for similar work in Cali- 
sonia, the great injustice done to them will be 
narent. So far from the charge of ‘* extrava- 
.’ made against me by the Administration, 
ae tfdes [ only regret the niggardly economy 


me 








ptain 











which necessity compelled me to practice towards 
hem. If any hard feeling was ever entertained 
by a single member of the commission toward 
we, it grew out of this. 

“With afull knowledge that they would find no 
fculty in obtaining employment at San Fran- 
isco at most extraordinary wages, they did not 
Jesert me. ‘There were men upon that commis- 
sion employed at from $500 to $1,000 per annum, 
yho could readily have obtained in the upper part 
fthe State that amount per month. There were 
sen employed at $2 per day, whilst the same 
abor would have commanded at San Francisco 
fom $16 to $20. And still the charge of extrava- 
gunce was preferred against us. ' 

On the 3d or 4th of November I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Colonel Frémont: 


San FRANCISCO, October 31st, 1849. 
Dear Str: After a long delay in endeavoring to sell 
yr drafts on favorable terms, f have this day found my- 
sif obliged to sell them at ten per cent. discount. No 
hotter terms could be obtained, and the necessity which 
exists for your payments to be made did not appear to 
uimitof further delay. I have sent to you (through Messrs. 
Burgoyne & Co.) by the steamer California, which sails to- 
morrow, 85,000 in specie, and have deposited to your order 
at the same house, the other $4,000 in specie. Of this 
about $50 will be required for the freight, and $300 more 
will be required to pay your carpenter, whom you directed 
call upon me. The remainder will be subject to your 
rder. 
Hoping that this will arrive in time to meet the neces- 
sities of your people, I am, very truly, yours, 
J. C. FREMONT. 
olonel J. B. Wetter, U. S. Commissioner, §c., ¥c. 


This constitutes my whole correspondence with 
um. It will be observed that no allusion whatever 
is made to relieving me from duty. That I was 











exceedingly anxious to leave the commission no |! 


necan doubt, when they are advised of the fact, 
that gentlemen of my profession were then receiv- 
ig from $3,000 to $5,000 per month at San Fran- 
isco. The funds to which he refers came safely 
to hand, and were faithfully applied as far as they 


would go to the extinguishment of the debts of the 
commission. 


And now let me turn to the official documents, | 


for the purpose of showing the extraordinary 
course pursued by the late Secretary of State, Mr. | 
Clayton. On the 26th of June, 1849, he appoints 
Colonel Frémont commissioner, and incloses a 
etter for me to him. Two days afterwards (28th 
June) he says: 


“With that letter one addressed to your predecessor was 
us0 transmitted, which, however, it is deemed gdvisable 
'Ushould not deliver or forward to hiin until you are about 


o enter upon the duties of the office.” 


On the same day, 28th June, he addresses a letter | 
directly to me upon the subject of Indian presents, 
c.,in which he makes no allusion whatever to a 
failure to transmit vouchers, nor to my removal, nor to | 


the protest of my drafts. It is true that letter never || 


was received, but if it had been it was well caleu- | 
ated to deceive. I was to be kept profoundly | 
gnorant of everything until it waited the con- 
venience of Colonel Frémont to relieve me of the | 
commission. 

If | could then have known that my drafts were | 
protested, [I should of course have withdrawn 
from the commission at once, and engaged in 
Jusiness more agreeable and far more profitable. 
But this information I did not receive until the | 
month of December, two months after the last 
drafts had been drawn. 


The Secretary of State’, in his letter of the 20th | 


, 
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of July, in making out a statement of my account 
to the disbursing officer, says: ; 

‘© You will perceive, from this statement, that the whole 
sum appropriated for the service of the current year was 
$50,000, and that more than two thirds of this amount has 
already been drawn by the commissioner, before and since 
his removal from office.”’ 

I have already shown that the order supersed- 
ing me is dated 26th June, and by no possibility 
could reach me before the month of August; and 
yet on the 20th July, he speaks of drafts drawn 
‘* since his removal from oflice.’’ The insinuatioi: 
is a base and infamous one, unbecoming either a 
public officer or a gentleman. 

In the last days of November, | repaired again 
to San Francisco with a view to obtain, if possi- 
ble, my discharge from Colonel Frémont. “here 
I learned that he had accepted the commission, 


subsequently resigned, and declined relieving me | 


by returning the letter to the Department. Noth- 
ing was therefore left for me but to resign, break 
up the commission, and leave the work wholly 
unfinished, and in a condition which would com- 
pel the whole party, when reorganized, at great ex- 
pense to return to San Diego, or go back to my 
post. As the young men upon the commission 
were employed at very low wages, and held by a 
mere pledge of honor to remain whilst I was in 
the service, a resignation on my part would have 
been the signal for disbanding. The only letter 
ever received by me from the Department (except 
my final discharge) was dated 15th March, 1849, 
directed to ‘‘San Diego, Mexico,’’ and delivered 
to me by the Mexican Commissioner, on the 3d 
of July. In it I find these words: 


**Sir: [ have toinform you that Congress, at its late ses- 
sion, omitted to pass any act prescribing the amounts of the 


salaries of the civilians attached to the commission of 


which you are the head. Consequently until this omission be 
remedied, compensation for your services as commissioner, 
and for those of Mr. Gray, as surveyor, cannot be lawfully 
paid ; and no charge for salary, on the part of either of you, 
can properly form an item in the statement of your account 
to the Treasury.”’ 

Now, | had gone into the field with instructions 
fixing my compensation, and, as the joint com- 
mission was not yet organized, I would have been 
justifiable in resigning atonce. How, then, stood 
the case in December, when I visited San Fran- 
cisco? I had been informed, on the 3d July, that 
I could draw no pay. I knew that letters were in 
the country, and had been for five months, super- 
seding me. My drafts had been protested. Funds 
had been refused to the disbursing clerk, who had 
been sent to Washington, to carry on the work. 


| I had exhausted all the means at my command. 


No intelligence could be had from the Department. 
There, in that city, was a wide field for the legal 
profession—yielding at the rate of from $30,000 to 
$60,000 per annum! Will any gentleman under- 
take to say, under these circumstances, that I 
would not have been justifiable in throwing up the 
commission, and entering at once upon my pro- 
fession? But I had undertaken to discharge a 
high and responsible duty under a treaty which 
terminated a bloody war with a sister Republic, 
and I feared that, in my leaving the field, the Mex- 
ican Commissioner would return to his home, and 
his Government find a pretext for postponing the 
completion of the work to an indefinite period. 
The State of California, (then organized,) as well 
as the Federal Government, were deeply inter- 
ested in having the boundary line established at 
once. An immense number of emigrants were 
daily arriving in that State. A sense of duty to 
my Government—although I might have no re- 
spect for those who were then administering it— 
induced me to return again to San Diego and pro- 
ceed with the work. I reached that place on the 
3d January, 1850, and continued actively engaged 
until the 16th February, when, having accom- 
plished all that could then be done, the joint com- 
mission was adjourned to meet at El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande. f will trouble the Senate to read so 
much of the Journal as will show how the matter 
was closed: 


**It was determined, as nothing remains to be done on 
this side of the line, except that which has already been 
provided for, and as it is impracticable, in the present con- 
dition of California, to advance from this direction beyond 
the mouth of the Gila, and towards the frontier of New 
Mexico, that the commission should adjourn to meet at El 
Paso, in the State of Chihuahua, on the first Monday of 
November next.” —Eztract from Journal, 15th Feb., 1850. 


Two days after the adjournment, I received the 
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following honorable discharge from the Depart 
ment: 


DeraRTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ? 
Wasnineton, December 19, 1849. § 
Sir: The direction of the commi-sion for running and 
marking the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico having been transferred to this Department, | have 
to inform you, in case, on the receipt of this, Colonel Fré 
mont shall not have entered upon duty as your successor, that 
your services are no longer required in said commission ; and 
to request that you will immediately turn over to Major W. 
H. Emory all the books, papers, and other property, in your 
possession, belonging to the United States, and pertaining 
to the boundary service ; for which you will take receipt in 
duplicate, the one to be forwarded to this Department, and 
the other to be preserved by yourself. You were advised 
by the Secretary of State, under date of the 26th of June last, 
that, on account of your instructions to render to the Fitth 
Auditor quarterly accounts of your expenditures, with the 
necessary vouchers, payment of your drafts was suspended 
As this barrier to payment still exists, I desire to call your 
attention to the importance of an early adjustment of your 
accounts. T. EWING. 
Hon. Joun B. Wetuer, San Diego, California 
This letter came in very opportunely, as the 
work for the season had just been closed. It will 
be perceived that it was written whilst Congress 
was in session. To this letter I responded on the 
Ist March, in the following terms: 


San Dieao, March 1, 1850 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 19th December last, informing me 
that my services as commissioner upon the boundary sur 
vey were no longer required. As soon as Major Emory ar 
rives, to whom I am directed to turn over books, papers, 
&c., it will give me very great pleasure to» withdraw from 
the commission, especially since the business has been 
transferred to ** the Department of the Interior.”’ 

The letter to which you allude, from the Secretary of 
State, under date of the 26th of June, has never been re 
ceived. Diligent search has been made for it in the post 
office, but it cannot be found. I[t may have been directed 
in the same way his communication of the 15th of March 
was directed, (San Diego, Mexico,) and if so, its failure to 
reach me is easily accounted for. A little knowledge of 
the geography of a country, oftentimes facilitates the trans 
mission of letters. 

It is unfortunate for me, although fortunate for the Gov 
ernment, that that letter was not received; unfortunate, 
because its receipt would have justified me in withdrawing 
from the commission at once, and engaging in business 
more agreeable, and much more profitable than the public 
employ. Besides, { would not have made myself liable to 
suits for damages upon protested drafts. [tis fortunate for 
the Government, because its reception would have neces 
sarily disbanded the commission, and suspended the work 
foran indefinite period. The Mexican Commissionergould 
hardly have been expected to remain in the field until it 
suited the convenience of our Government to provide the 
necessary funds to prosecute the work. In this event, in 
stead of completing the line from the Pacific ocean to the 
mouth of the Gilariver, (except placing monuments at the 
places agreed upon,) as is now the case, the commission 
would have been broken up, and compelled to reorganize 
and reassemble at San Diego at some future day. This 
would have subjected the Government to an additional ex 
pense of at least $50,000. So that whilst the failure of that 
letter to reach its destination may, as it already has, inflicted 
injury upon me individually, the Government has profited 
very much. ‘This portion of the work, which has always 
been regarded the most difficult and most important, is now 
nearly quite finished, and the joint commission adjourned 
on the 16th ultimo, to meet at E! Paso, in the State of Chi 
huahua, on the first Monday of November next. All this 
has been accomplished in despite of the peculiar situation 
of affairs in this country, and the embarrassments which the 
Department has seen proper fo throw in our way. 

In December last, [ received from the clerk and dis 
bursing officer of the commission, who had been sent t 
Washington under my orders, a copy of a letter addressed 
to him by the Secretary of State under date July 20, in 
forming him that my drafts on the Treasury could not be 
paid until vouchers for the whele amount received were 
adjusted by the proper officer! How the De partinent ex 
pected the Commissioner to obtain vouchers, and tranemit 
them to Washington without funds, is tome incomprehen 
sible. Did the Secretary expect that the Commissioner 
would be able to have vouchers at all times in that city en 
ficient to cover his drafts? Five thousand miles or more 
from the accounting officer, was it supposed that he could 
show the Department in advance the precise manner in 
which he proposed expending the proceeds of his drafts 
But paymentis suspended because the drafts there exceeded 
the vouchers returned some $8,000! If my vouchers had 
been in Washington for that balance, does it not follow, as 
a necessary consequence, that! would have been in the 
field without a single dollar? Was the Commissioner to 
have no funds on hand to meet the exigencies of the ser 
vice? But there is a broad insinuation in the letter of the 
Secretary, so manifestly unjust that it is only necessary 
to allude to it. He speaks of the Commissioner havin 
drawn money “ since his remoyal from office.”’ If this bac 
been true, it would have been a dishonorable act; but the 
whole record of the case will show that it is entirely desti 
tute of truth. The respect I owe the Department will not 
allow. me to characterize the insinuation as it deserves. 

A draft drawn by me for $10,000, and protested for non 
payment, has been sent back here for collection. That 
draft was negotiated by Colone) Frémont at my reqnest, 
and the money has been fairly and honestly expended for 
the benefit of the Government. At the time it was placed 
in his hands, I had not a dollar with which to pay the em 
ployees, or even defray the necessary expenses of the cor 
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mission. Without the proceeds of that draft, the work 
would have been suspended, the American Commissioner | 


driven from the field, and the employees lett at San Diego, 
without the means to subsist or get away. And now, 
whilst the Government holds my vouchers for nearly if 
not the whole amount of the appropriation, exclusive 
of any compensation, &c., | am left to answer whatsoever 
damages the holders of that and other drafts may obtain 
against me! I am not only deprived of my compen- 
sation for services rendered, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, 
but iny private funds have been seized to cover protested 
drafts, the proceeds of which have gone to the benefit of 
the Government. 

Other parties have been sent into California upon public 
service, and | challenge comparison between their labors, 
their expenses,and those of the boundary commission. 
Whilst public business has been suspended, and all classes 
wildly excited by the rich mineral discoveries of this coun 
try, the boundary survey has been steadily prosecuted. Not 
an employee, whether engineer or servant, deserted, nor 
did any of them ask for discharges until reliable informa- 
tion reached this country that anew Commissioner was to 
be appointed. [ had selected men upon whose personal 
ple ige of honor [ could rely, and they did not deceive me. 
here wae searcely a man upon the commission who could 
not have obtained from private individuals three times as 
much as was allowed them. Let the wages given these 
mea be compared with the wages allowed for similar ser- 
vices in this country, and I trust the Department will 
be satisfied that the charge of extravagance which it has 
countenanced is without the shadow of truth. 

i must again invoke most earnestly the attention of the 
Department to the satisfaction of the just demands against 
the commission. Injustice should not be done to the 
employees, merely to gratify the prejudice which may be 
entertained against the employer. For myself, [am con 
tent to await the action of Congress, confident that that 
branch of the Government will, in the end, do me justice. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, JOHN B. WELLER. 

Hon. Tuomas Ewine, 

Secretary Department of Interior. 


Now, sir, | have a word of comment to make 
upon this letter, by way of showing that the De- 
partment practiced a base fraud upon the Senate, 
in order to do injustice to me. On the 2st day 
of May, 1850, the Secretary of the Interior sent 
in the document which | now hold in my hand, 
purporting to contain all the correspondence up to 
that time with the boundary Commissioner. In 
this document, he uses the following language: 

‘This, together with what I Had the honor to communi- 
cate to the Senate on the 27th February ultimo, comprises 
all the information in the possession of the Department, re- 
lating tw that service.”’ 

‘The letter which | have just read, was received 
at the Department, as the chief clerk informed me, 
on the 10th of April, and had been on file in the 


office, forty-one days before this document was sent |! 


to the Senate! Why was this letter suppressed ? 
Did it present the infamous course of the Depart- 
ment in such a light that they deemed it necessary 
to withhold it? Would an honest officer, who 
did not fear the truth, practice so base afraud? I 
have as much charity as most men, but I have 
not enough to believe that the omission to send in 
that letter was unintentional. It was one of those 
mean and contemptible tricks for which the then 
Secretary of the Interior has been notorious for 
years past. This may be strong language, but | 
am speaking of 
“A man whose cold, callous breast conceals 
A little soul, that never feels.”’ 

Sut, sir, this is not all. What has become of 
my letters to the Department under date the 15th 
May, 1849, and the 28th July,same year? These 
papers are nowhere to be found. TI have no 


evidence that the latter was received at the De- | 


partment, and therefore it is possible it may 
have miscarried; but I find upon this document 
conclusive proof that the first was on file. The 
Secretary of State, in his letter of the 28th June, 
says: 

** Your letter from Panama of the 15th ultimo, with the 
accompanying list of persons in the service of the commis- 


sion, was received at this Department on yesterday, the 
27th instant.”’ 


It will be seen that the Secretary, in his letter of 


the 26th June, (transmitted to Colonel Frémont, 
but never delivered to me,) utters the following 
complaint: 


*Ttis to be regretted that you should have omitted to 
comply with that part of your instructions which requires 
you to furnish the Department with a list of the persons 
employed to assist you in the discharge of your duties. In 
the absence of such a list, and a statement of the compen- 
sation stipulated to be allowed to each person, it is impos- 
sible for the Departmentto form an estimate of the probable 
expenses of the commission. 

** Your instructions also direct you to transmit your ac- 
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| the vouchers requisite for adjustment of the account at the 
Treasury.’’* 

Why has this letter been suppressed? It was 
received, as I have already shown, the day after 
his order superseding me, and contained a list of 
the employees, together with vouchers amounting 
to upwards of $24,000! Its publication would of 
course have shown thatthe very foundation upon 
which he attempts to base the removal was swept 
away. Three calls have been made by the Sen- 
ate for the correspondence since that letter was 
received, and why was it not sent in? Its pub- 
lication would have shown the number of the 
employees, and the compensation allowed to each, 
and thus prevented the Department from charging 
me with ** extravagance” and having an ** unne- | 
cessary number’? of men on the commission! 
But, notwithstanding all the calls made upon | 
the Department, the Senate has been kept in pro- 
found ignorance as to the number of persons em- 
ployed by me, and the salaries stipulated to be 
paid, This letter was delivered by the disbursing 
officer of the commission, who had been dis- 
patched from Panama for the express purpose of 
adjusting the account. Now, I demand to know | 


| was placed in his hands, immediately 
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And now, sir, for four years past, this ch 
of being a defaulter to Butler county Ohio ri 
been circulated in almost every Federal ae 
the Union. In 1848, when I was canvassing 0}. 
for Governor, it constituted the theme of ev... 
stump orator who chose to play the blackzuani 
that campaign. It was presented in the publi 
press in every shape and form which the eae 
nuity or malignity of unprincipled men could . .. 
it.* I gave them the full benefit of the chars 


give 


e, by 


| making no reply in any other county than the ») 


whether this official villainy is sanctioned by any || 


member of this Senate? I venture the assertion 
that the records of no Administration will present 
such an infamoug attempt to prostrate a political 
foe. I have fastened the fraud upon them, and 
no human ingenuity can extricate them. Little 
did they think whilst engaged in this unhallowed 
plot, that the time would soon arrive when he whom 
they sought to ruin would stand up here in the 
Senate and expose their infamy to the world. But 
the day of reckoning has come, and an intelligent 
people will not be slow in assigning them their 
proper position in society. After the lapse of years 
the prosecuted has become the prosecutor, and | 
now demands the conviction of those who have 

abused the public confidence, and disgraced the 

high places which they occupied. 

There is another circumstance in the singular 
history of this case, which I should like to see ex- 
plained. The following letter is found amongst the 
correspondence sent to the Senate on the 28th of 
February, 1850: 

Pues.o or San Jose, August, 1849. 

Sir: Thave had the honor to receive, by the hands ‘of 
Mr. Beale, United States Navy, your letter conferring upon 
me the post of Commissioner of the United States fur the 
determination of the boundary line with Mexico. 

I teel much gratification in accepting the appointment, 
and beg to offer through you to the President, my acknowl- 
edgmeut for the mark of confidence bestowed upon me, and 
which he may be assured is fully appreciated. 

Colonel Weller is now at San Francisco, having just ar- 
rived from the South. His reports of the actual state of the 
surveys will probably suggest instructions for me. I will 
see him in a few days, and aiter having made myself ac- 
quainted with the condition of work, shall be able to com- 
municate understandingly with the Department. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, your obedient 
servant, J. C. FREMONT. 

Hou. Joun M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 

Now this proves an acceptance; but when did 
Colonel Frémont resign? This document purports 
to contain all the correspondence upon the sub- 
ject of the boundary commission, up to the 20th 
of May, 1850, and there is no information here 
touching this matter. Colonel Frémont published 
a letter in San Francisco, early in December, 1849, 


€ One 
sted, 
I re. 


in which it was said this defalcation ex 
Now, what was the result of that election? 
ceived some three hundred votes less than ; 
given to my competitor. And how stood the 
in the county of Butler? In that county I ree 
a majority of upwards of fourteen hundred, 
more than had been given in the county for 
ree. Does any sensible man believe such would 
1ave been the result, if any dishonor rested upon 
me? Can it be pretended that the people of iha: 
county did not understand the whole matter? _ 

Sir, I might rest, if I chose, upon this verdic; 
of those who were familiar with all the facts, wad 
who had known me all my life. But I prefer, ag 
the matter has given my enemies so much trouble, 


hose 
Case 
eived 
being 
many 


| to explain it for their satisfaction, at least, 


On the 28th March, 1837, an act was passed by 
the Legislature of Ohio, providing for the distriby. 
tion of the ‘* surplus revenue,’’ (received from the 
Federal Government) amongst the several counties 
of the State. The ninth section of said act com. 


| mences in this wise: * Said fund commissioners 
' shall have general power to control and manage 


| of the fund. 
| toa great extent, was adopted. 


in which he said he had resigned the office. On | 


the Ist of January, 1850, he left California for this 
city, as one of the Senators elect. Where is his 
letter of resignation? Was there anything in it 


which made it expedient to suppress it? I leave || 


every gentleman to draw his own conclusions. 


On the 7th of January, 1851, this man renewed | 
his brutal attack upon me, and then used the fol- | 


lowing language: 


“Thus it appears, Mr. President, that Colonel Weller wasa || 


defaulter to his own county, at the time of his appointment, 
ina large amount, and it was a fact known to me at the time 
of his removal—not then by the certified report of the mas- 
ter, but by undoubted information. And it is proper to add, 
that he was known to be habitually intemperate. Nobody 
denies this; nobody doubts it. The duty he was to dis- 
charge was exceedingly important, as he had the/command 
of men, and the control of a large sum of money. There 





*Nore.—In the debate which took place in the Senate 
in January, 1851, the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
{Mr Cass] proved conclusively that not more than half 
the time fixed by law for the adjustment of my accounts 
had expired when the order for removal was issued! So 

|| clearly was this established that Secretary Ewing was com- 


count of those expenses at the close of every quarter, with i pelled to abandon the ground. 


| $40,000. 








said fund for the best interests of the county,” 
&c. The section then goes on to provide that 
they may, if they see proper, invest the fund in 
bank, railroad, or turnpike stock, &c., at their dis- 
cretion. 

The 10th section provides, that if said fund is 
not so invested, it may be loaned out to individ- 
uals in sums not less than $100, at seven per cent, 
perannum. Applicants to be residents of county, 
and give security for the payment, &c. 

It will be seen that this money was placed in the 
hands of the commissioners for the express purpose 
of being invested or loaned out at their discretion. 
Under the provisions of that act the commission- 
ers would have had a right, upon giving security 
and paying the interest, to have taken the whole 
In some of the counties this course, 
Vo one pretends 
that there is anything in the law which excludes, di- 
rectly or by implication, the agents or commissioners 
from becoming borrowers if they chose. The com- 
missioners loaned a small portion to the county, 
and invested the balance in bonds and mortgages. 
I was not amongst the original borrowers. | was 
appointed one of the commissioners in 1838, and 
actedas agent for the board. From 1839 to Marcel, 
1845, I was a member of the other branch of Con- 
gress, and necessarily absent a large portion of 
time. During that period borrewers frequently 

vaid in to my agent considerable amounts, and &s 
| was responsible for the interest if applications 
were not made very soon, under my instructions 
this money was used for my benefit. The seca- 
rity for its repayment was in my official bond for 
In 1848, in order to render the security 
still stronger, 4 mortgage was executed upon all 
my real-estate in that county. Thus, it will be 
discovered that I was no more a ‘*defaulter” than 
any other person who owed the fund commission- 
ers, and had not the means at command to dis- 
charge the debt. 

When the books and bonds, &c., were turned 
over to the auditor and treasurer, in 1848, (who 


|| had been made the commissioners, ) suits were I0- 


stituted against a large number of borrowers, and 
amongst others, a bill was filed against me. The 
commissioner appointed by the court reported, 88 
I have since learned, a balance due from me of 
something over $16,000. This report has not been 
confirma but in the mean time my agent in my 
absence has paid $13,500, and I have been ready 
to pay the balance whenever it suits the court t 
pass judgment upon the report. ie 
Here, then, is the whole of this ‘‘ defalcation, 





*See Louisville Journal, agd other ‘infamous sheets. 
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about which so much has been said and written. 
No one pretends that any person has lost, or wil 
ise, a single cent by my conduct. With a knowl- 
save of these facts, no editor, who has a particle 
of decency in his composition, will continue to 
veneat the slander. But { have no expectation of 
siencing my enemies. I cannot say that I have 
say wish of that character. Their abuse has, 
‘hos far in life, contributed largely towards my 
guccess, and as Iam still a young man, upon the 
enny side of forty, I could not very well dispense 
with it. ts . 

tn another portion of the speech upon which I 
am commenting, in speaking of General Lane 
and myself, he says: 

«They belong, each, to his own separate class of office- 
nolders—Colonel Weller to those who were wholly unfit 
‘or the office to which he was appointed, incapable of dis- 
sharging its duties, and unfit to be trasted with the funds 
necessary to its execution. - " = e 
” Je is proper to add that he was known to be habitually 
intemperate. Nobody denies this—nobody doubts it.”? 

To what depth of meanness must this man have 
sunk before he could, for political purposes, have 
stood up here in the Senate and preferred such an 
accusation against one with whom he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance whatever? It is scarcely neces- 
cary to comment upon this charge. There are 
gentlemen here who have known me, personally, 
for more than twelve years, and there is not one 
of them who will not give the lie direct to the 
charge. Go, ask the people of my old district in 
Ohio, where I lived from boyhood until three 
yearsago. Go, ask those who have been person- 
ally associated with me in California, and who 
have had every opportunity of knowing my habits, 
and all of them will pronounce this charge an un- 
blushing falsehood. And yet, sir, a man clothed 
with Senatorial robes, stood up here, and before 
the whole country, gave utterance to this base 

alumny! A calumny which ought, under the cir- 
cumstances, to consign his name to etérnal infamy 
and disgrace. He who would take advantage of 
his Senatorial position to ruin the private charac- 
ter of a political opponent, by the assertion of an 
unmitigated falsehood, is unfit for the walks of 
civilized life. Nothing short of omnipotent power 
can ever convert such a creature into a gentleman. 
There should be 
“——putin every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 

The next sentence to which I invoke attention 
isin these words: ‘* There was placed in his hands, 
immediately upon his appointment, upwards of 
$33,000 of the public money.”’? Now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, like the other statements, this is wholly | 
false. The record before me will show that less 
than one half this amount ($15,000) was placed 
in my hands, and this was the whole amount re- 
ceived by me directly from the Government. With | 
thisamount I left for California. So that here, | 
in a matter of comparatively very little import- 
ance, this ex-Senator, from the force of habit 
alone, found it impossible to tell the truth. In 
this regard he bears a striking resemblance to the 
miserable creature of the Louisville Journal. 

Mr. President, there is a Senator now upon this 
floor, (Mr. Smrru,] to whom | must pay my re- 
spects. He,too,a year preceding the attack of 
ex-Secretary Ewing, found it necessary, in order 
to sustain the Administration then in power, to | 
assail me. I find by the Congressional debates that 


this Senator, on the 23d of March, 1850, used the 
following language: 


“Colonel John B. Weller, commissioner to run the 
Mexican boundary, has been removed, and I beg to assure 
the Senator for good and sufficient reasons. Tshe papers in 
the case have been communicated to the Senate. [ have 
examined them carefully, and it appears that he violated in 
the grossést manner the instructions of the last Executive. 
In addition, he has squandered the appropriation and over- 
drawn the amount by several thousand dollars.”? 


Now, sir, the rules of the Senate will not per- 
mit me to characterize this allegation as it deserves. 
ut I may be allowed to say that it lacks one of 


| tion of the Senate now. 


| at latitude 320 22’ north. 
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Mexican Boundary Commission—Mr. Heller. 


Sir, this is a grave accusation against a public 
officer, and no gentleman would make it, unless 
sustained by proof. So far from ‘squandering 
the appropriations,’ the gentlemen upon the 
commission will bear testimony that the most rigid 
economy was practiced. A comparison of my ac- 


counts with those of other public officers in Cali- | 


fornia, will show that I paid for labor, as I have 
remarked before, scarcely one fourth as much as 
was paid by other persons! And yet, sir, a Sen- 
ator has the audacity to charge me with ** squan- 
dering’’ the public money! ‘ He has overdrawn 
the appropriation by several thousand dollars !’’ 
1 have already shown that this charge is entirely 
destitute of truth. But [ repeat again, that no 
draft exceeding the appropriation ever was drawn 
by meatany time. On the contrary, the drafts 
drawn fell a little short of the appropriation? In 
the absence of any explanation or apology, | am 
compelled to place him in that class of politicians 
who are very unscrupulous as to the means they 
use in assailing an opponent. Having said thus 
much, Mr. President, in my own defense, I may 
be permitted before I conclude, to allude to some 
matters connected with the commission since my 
removal. E 
On the 22d day of March (nearly four months 
ago) a resolution was adopted by the Senate, on 
my motion, calling upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to send in copies of all correspondence and 
papers connected with the boundary commission 
which had not previously been published. To 
this resolution no response has been made. This 
delay is certainly extraordinary. My relations 
with the present Secretary have always been of a 
friendly character, and I have no disposition 
whatever to do him the slightest injustice. The 
delay may have been unavoidable, but I am in- 
clined to the opinion that influences have been at 
work somewhere in his office which have pre- 
vented an earlier response, and which could have 
been resisted if the Secretary had given a little of 
his personal attention to this matter. Others less 
charitable might suppose that the intention was 
to send in this document, which is necessarily 
voluminous, at so late a day that, in the present 
deranged state of our public printing, it could not 
be gotten from the press during this session of 
Congress. The want of these papers will prevent 
me from investigating the conduct of the present 


Commissioner; but there are some facts connected | 


with this subject to which I must invoke the atten- 
They are facts which 
should be known to the public. 

It seems that Mr. Gray, the surveyor, was 
stricken down by disease for several months, and 
this, together with the course pursued by the De- 
partment towards him, prevented his reaching El 
Paso on the Ist of November, 1850, the time fixed 
for assembling the joint commission. To guard 
against accidents of this character, an agreement 
made by the Mexican Commissioner and myself 
was entered upon the journal. He reached the 
field of labor on the 19th of July, 1851, and 
found that Commissioner Bartlett had already 
agreed to fix the initial point on the Rio Grande 
This, after examina- 


| tion, did not meet the approbation of the surveyor; 


the essential elements necessary to give force to a | 


charge—I mean truth. I have examined these 
papers ** carefully,” and I should be glad to know 
where he finds the evidence that the Commission- 
er “had violated in the grossest manner the in- 
structions of the Jast Executive?”’ I also demand 
to know where he obtained the evidence * that 


€ had squandered the appropriation and over- | 
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but, on the contrary, he presented an argument 
which, I think, will be found unanswerable against 
it. A copy of this was transmitted to the Depart- 
ment under date of the 3d of August. On the 3lst 
of October following, the Secretary of the Interior 
addressed a letter to the surveyor, in which he 
says: 

*« As the Commissioners coincide in opinion respecting 
the correctness of their operations, and their results, and 
are satisfied that the initial point has been accurately ascer- 
tained and determined, it is very desirable that the official 
documents necessary to the settlement of this important 
point should be at once perfected. You are requested, 
therefore, tv remove the only obstacle which now exists to 
the completion of this branch of the work by affixing your 
signature to the requisite papers.”’ 


This was an unwarrantable assumption of 
power. The Secretary had no authority what- 
ever to issue such an order. The treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, in the fifth article, provides that 

‘The two Governments shall each appoint a conrmis- 


sioner and a surveyor who, before the expiration of one 
year from the date of this treaty, shall meet at the port of 


San Diego and proceed to run and mark the said boundary | 
d in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. | 
‘awn the amount by several thousand dollars?’ |! They shall keep journals and make out plans of their oper- | 
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ations; and the resulé agreed upon by them shall be deemed 
a part of this treaty, and shall Aave the same force es vf it 
were inserted therein.”’ 

The surveyor was an officer under the treaty, a 
component part of the joint commission, to whom 
alone the power was given to determine this ques- 
tion. How far either Government can supervise 
or control the acts of that commission, I may at 
some future day discuss. But surely the Secre- 
tary had no power whatever to direct the surveyor 
to agree to a line which in his judgment was mani- 
festly wrong. This must make him a mere tool in 
his hands. ‘The Secretary, however, four days after- 
wards, finds a more legal, and certainly a much 
more effective plan to carry out his obj ct. This 
letter, dated 4th November, very politely informs 
him that “ his services as surveyor are no longer re- 
quired!”? The same mail which carried out the 
order to sign the papers conveyed the letter of dis- 
missal! Four days’ sober reflection seems to have 
satisfied them that the surveyor would disrevard 
this extraordinary order ! . 

[I understand that Colonel Graham,a cent! 


eman 
ranking amongst the very highest in his profes- 
sion, who had been detailed from the Topographi- 


Y 
’ : *} 
cal ¢ orps as the chief astronomer of the commis- 


sion, also refused to recognize the line as fixed by 
the Commissioner. , 

Now, Mr. President, what will be the effect of 
this agreement, if signed by the new surveyor, or 
sanctioned by the Government? It will give to the 
Mexican Republic some twenty-two minutes of 
latitude, and three degrees of longitude, which in 
right and justice belong to the United States; the 
map now before me, exhibiting this territory with 
the line agreed upon by Mr. Bartlett, and the one 
marked by the surveyor, presenting an area of 
nine thousand five hundred square miles. That 
the southern line here marked is the correct one, 
I have scarcely a doubt; but as the treaty seems to 
contemplate that the branch of the Gila, which it 
is intended to pursue, would be found by running 
‘*northward,’’ it is questionable 
northwest line is correct. At all events, at beast 
five thousand square miles of American territory 
has been given away. ‘This is represented by all 
as the very first quality of land and amongst the 
most beautiful country in the world. Upon this 
territory is situated the flourishing town of Mes- 
silla, (Messey,) settled by Americans and Mexi- 
cans. The Mexican Commissioner, a very shrewd 
and intelligent man, who, from a residence of some 
years in that section of country, was intimately 
acquainted with all the localities, unquestionat ly 
obtained a decided advantage in this settlement. 

The great objectof the Mexican representatives, 
who negotiated the treaty of peace, was to refain 
the town of El Paso. This is clearly shown by the 
corresnondence. Both Governments intended that 
the line should pass immediately north of that 
town instead of thirty miles. But as Lam de- 
prived by the Department of the information neces- 
sary toa full and fair discussion of this point, J 
must pass it over for the present. At some future 
day of this session. unless anticipated by others, 
I may discuss itatlarge. Ithink I will be able 
to show that the conduct of the active and ener- 
getic surveyor in refusing to agree to the point 
selected, so far from being censurable, was such 
as to entitle him to the thanks of every one “* who 
loves the rizht and hates the wrong.”’ 

In the month of March, 1851, Colonel J. Me- 
Clellan, of the Topographical Corps of the Army, 
who had been detailed as chief astronomer to the 
commission, caused certain charges to be filed 
in the Department against the chief, J. R. Bart 
lett. A copy has been transmitted, upon my mo- 
tion, to the Senate, and now lies before me. 
These charges, Senators will observe, are of the 
most serious character. If true, the Commissioner 
ought to be recalled at once; if false, the officer 
who has used his position to prefer them ought to 
be dismissed from the Army. At all events, one 
would very naturally have supposed that the De- 
partment would have considered these charges of 
sufficient importance to have ordered a full inves- 
tigation. ‘They were preferred by a gentleman of 
high rank and character in the Army, morethana 
year ago, and the only investigation had is dis- 
closed in the letter which I now hold in my hand. 
The Secretary, after remarking that no formal ar- 
raignment had been directed, says: 

“1 did, however, make such an investigation of them as 


whether this 
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to eatisfy myself that they were preferred under euch cir- 
cumstances, and sustained by such testimony as not to de- 
mand a more formal examination. * * * * 

“The explanations of the Commissioner in regard to these 
charger, and the other documents relating thereto, will be 
found among the papers alrendy communicated to the Sen- 
ate in anewer to the resolution of the 2d of April last.”’ 

The testimony submitted to the Department on 
thie subject is to be found in the document now 
before me. I have examined it with some care, 
and, certainly, with no disposition to dothe Com- 
missioner any injustice; but I must say that the 
evidence has left an entirely different impression 
from that which seems to have been produced 
upon the mind of the Secretary. But we are so 
differently constituted that that testimony which 
carries conviction to one shall fall far short of sat- 
isfving another. The charge against the commis- 
sary, for issuing Improper supplies,.&c., is sus- 
tained by twenty-seven witnesses, and, so far as 
I can see, denied by no one. 

The charges against the Commissioner, which 
impeach his integrity as a public officer, are sus- 
tained by the testimony of five witnesses, (includ- 
ing Colonel McClellan;) a part of them are con- 
troverted by three witnesses, (including the Com- 
missioner.) T'wo witnesses impeach the character 
of one who testifies but his 
character is sustained by three witnesses 

The most serious charges are: 

Ist. ** Conniving at the conversion to private uses of the 
transportation provided by the Government for the use ot 
the boundary commission. 

2d. ‘ Unpardonable mismanagement of the public iter 
est and funds intrusted to him.” 

These charges are clearly sustained by 
timony of four witnesses, and denied by one. ‘Thus 
stands the evidence, as | find it upon the record; 
and how the Secretary could have been satisfied 
upon this proof of the innocence of the Com- 
missioner, is to my mind, incomprehensible. If 
this be all the evidence on the subject, | undertake 
to say no jury in the world would hesitate a mo- 
ment in convicting. The proot was too strong, in 
my judgment, to be rebutted by ‘* a personal con- 
‘ference with George F. Bartlett, the brother of 
‘the Commissioner, and the quartermaster [he 
‘ means commissary] of the commission, who was 
‘implicated in the charges,’’ &c. Nor will it do 
to meet this testimony by the simple assertion that 
‘* the witnesses had been dismissed from the com- 
mission?’’ It was under the direct and positive 
orders of the Secretary himself, that a large num- 
ber of the employees were discharged, because 
their services were not required. Is this dismis- 
sal, therefore, a sufficient reason why their testi- 
mony, upon honor or under oath, should be re- 
jected? A statement of the question is sufficient. 
Nor will it do for the Secretary to claim credit for 
dismissing Commissary Bartlett, because * his 
near relationship to the Commissioner gave ground 
for injurious suspicions.”’ It is true, under his 
orders, he was dismissed from this post. But I 
have a letter from a gentleman of character and 
respectability, containing the information that he 
is now the **acting agent of the commission,”’ 
with a better salary than he received before, and 
shaving orders drawn by the employees on the 
commission at fifty per cent, discount! 

As to the truth or falsity of the ch pre- 
ferred against the Commissianer, | express no 
opinion, but have contented myself with speaking 
of the testimony as it now stands upon the record. 
I know that great injustice is oftentimes done to 
public officers by preferring charges arainst them 
whilst they are engaged upon distant service. He 
may be able to explain or contradict this evidence, 
and it would be unfair, at all events, to condemn 
him until an opportunity has been given for re- 
ply. But the public interest clearly demands a 
Full 
another dollar is appropriated, whilst the work is 
under his control. If it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate to adopt the resolution which | have submitted, 
I must decline, for reasons which will naturally 


1 : 
for the prosecution; 
} 


the tes- 


irv’es 


ing upon that committee. 
For the present, 1 am done. I deeply regret 
that, in vindicating my character from the foul as- 


versions cast upon it by men in power, during an | 


absence of three years, [ have been compelled to 
trespans so long upon the time and patience of the 
Senate. But it was due to those with whom Iam 
politically associated; it was due to the generous 





|| scrupulously kept its contract. 


| been the case with the other contracting parties. 
examination into this whole matter, before || 


| 
| 
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Collins Line of Steamers—Mr. Houston. 
Sl 


} ' 

friends who have always reposed confidence in || themselves to carry four passed m 
|| me; it was due to my family, that I should meet 
the accusations of my enemies, and prove, by the || 


| desire to do so. 








record, that they were unfounded. The factsare 
now submitted to the people, and I am content to 
abide the judgment which they may pass upon 
them. Truth has lost none of its power, and 
must, in the end, prevail. 


COLLINS LINE OF STEAMERS. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. S. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In roe House op REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 7, 1852. 


The House having resolved itself into the Committee of | 


_vessels are really fit for war purposes 


the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to supply || 


deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June, 1852— 


Mr. HOUSTON said: 


Mr. Cuarroman: I shall endeavor to discuss this | 
I may not be able to es- | 


question with fairness. 
tablish my propositions to the satisfaction of the 
committee. In the course of my investigations | 
may have arrived at conclusions that are not ten- 
able—conclusions that are at variance with what 


should be the action and course of this House. It | 


| sel ready for use in the event of a war. 


is notto be expected that my conclusions will be | 


more correct than those of other members of this 
body, who have had the same opportunities of 


examination, and who have bestowed the same | 


attention upon the subject. I will promise one 
thing, however, that, whatever points | may make, 


whatever positions | may assume, | will endeavor, , 


at least, to make myself understood; so that, if I 
am correct in the principles I advocate, those who 
give me their attention will at once agree with me, 
or they will, without difficulty, be able to detect 
such errors as | may commit. 


[ flatter myself, | 


however, I can make the question so plain that | 


there can be no room for doubt. 


The point to which I propose to call the atten- 


tion of the committee is one that has been debated 
with marked ability by gentlemen upon opposing 
sides. I speak of the pending amendment, which 
proposes to give additional compensation to the 
Collins steam line. In 1846, Mr. Collins and his 
associates contracted with the Secretary of the 


Navy, under a law of Congress, to carry the mails | 


between New York and Liverpool, twice each 
month, for eight months in the year, and once each 
month for the other four months—making twenty 
trips—for a compensation of $385,000 per annum, 
that being $19,250 per trip. ‘The contract further 
stipulated, amongst other things, that Collins 
& Co. should build and put upon the line five 


first-class steamships, of not less than two thou- | 
sand tons each; that the steamers should be so | 
constructed as to be easily converted into war | 
steamers, and that the Government should have a | 


right to take them at valuation, in the event of its 
That contract was made at the 
instance of Collins & Co. Upon their own caleu- 
lation, and in pursuance of the dictates of their 
own judgment, they submitted to the Government 


their proposition. ‘That proposition was accepted. | 


They now claim additional compensation; and 
why? They do not pretend that the contract has 
been violated by the Government. They do not 
pretend that they were misled or overreached by 
the Government. They do not controvert the 


fact that their own terms—terms voluntarily pro- | 
posed by themselves—were accepted by the Gov- 


ernment; that the Government has promptly paid 


| the money agreed to be paid, and has in all things 


Such has not 


They have not fully complied with their part of 
the contract. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government has not only paid 
them the $385,000 per annum since the service com- 


| menced, but it has, in addition to its engagement in 
suggest themselves to the minds of all, from serv- | 


thecontract, advanced to the company one year’s 


mail pay, for the purpose of enabling them to | 


build their vessels, and put them upon the line. 
That advance has been made, and they are al- 


lowed the privilege of returning it in ten equal | 


annual payments. That is one very material ad- 


| Vantage we have given to the Collins company 


Again, the Government has released them from 


: 
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idshipme , 
the Navy, and one Post Office agent free of ’ 
charge 


These things all amount to something. Bu: 
again; the contract required them to byija end 
put upon the line five vessels, whereas they hare 
only put four vessels into the service, ar 


. Now ¢} 
I regard as an important consideration oo 


’ for if thoge 


° and jf 
they were intended to be an addition’ to the 
18 


Navy of the United States, then there is one fit 
of the contract that has not been performed \,, 
Collins and his associates. Yet no deduction b 
been made or demanded for that violation of, - 
terial part of the contract. There is then the 4s 
vessel which was required by the contrac; sy 
war steamer, if need be, which has not been jy; 
and the presumption is at least a fair one that : 
will never be built. ; 
Gentlemen say that the consideration that thee, 
steamers were to be built with a view to the. 
qualities as war steamers, and that the Gover. 
ment should have them at valuation if jt shop 
see fit, was the controlling inducement to the «; 
tract; and if that be so, they have failed to entiv', 
themselves to the compensation of $385,000 by ong 


Pet. y One 
fifth, because of their failure to have the fifth ves. 


ATT 


my 


But, Mr. Chairman, why are we called pon + 
make this additional compensation? The pay. 
ment now made to that line is $19,250 per tri; 
We are asked to increase the number of trips 
from twenty to twenty-six, and to give $33,009 
a trip for the whole twenty-six trips. Some gen. 
tlemen have argued that these additional tring e 
title them to compensation beyond the $19.95 
because they say the Government required ¢} 
six additional trips, which will necessa 





if 


ly e 


| less profitable (being in the winter months) for 


freight or passengers. That cannot be; for tJ 
reason that the six additional trips were put y 
the line at the express request of the contractors 
themselves. The Government of the Unite 
States did not propose to add that number of trips, 
but as a matter advantageous to the proprietors of 
the line, they asked the Government to i: 
the number of trips from twenty to twenty-six 
The Government consented to do so. Here isthe 
statement of the Secretary of the Navy: 

‘* A proposition has recently been made by the contractors 
to increase the number of trips, annually, between New 
York and Liverpool! ; to which the Postmaster General has 
assented, with the concurrence of this Department; lea) 
ing, however, the question touching additional compensa 
tion to the action of Congress.”’ 

Yet gentlemen argue as if the six addi 
trips were forced upon the company agaiust i! 
will, and to itsinjury. 

Mr. Chairman, our American feeling—our pa- 
triotism—has been appealed to, and I should regret 
at any time to see an American Congress |istless, 
or to any extent careless, to proper appeals of tha! 
nature. But let me ask, what grounds exist for 
that appeal? Is there any more propriety in ap 
pealing for protection to this line, than there is | 

| appealing for protection to any other interest whi 
| has grown up and exists in this country? 

It is said, however, that this line is peculiar 
entitled to our protection, because its contes! W 
the line of Cunard steamers is a national contest! 
which weare engaged with the British Government 
Nothing could be more fallacious—more incorrec' 
It is nota national contest. It is a contest d¢ 
tween a company of American citizens upon tht 
one side, and a company of British subjecis upon 
the other. Both the Cunard and Collins linesar 
owned by private companies, composed of cilizens 
of the one and of the other Government. This 
Government has no more of its national honor 
or credit, or reputation at stake or involved 
this contest than it has in any one of the variov' 
iron founderies in the United States—no mor 
than it has ina cotton factory; and, indeed, every 
| other manufacturing establishment in the coun'ry 
| Under any cireumstances, sir, the strongest lig)! 
in which this can be viewed is, that it is * CoM 
test of one line against another, Jf the appee* 
to our patriotism are to be responded to by slack- 
ening the purse-strings of the nation, and a'loW 
ing compensation to flow until the wants of \ 
contractors are satisfied—until their appetites &° 
satiated—we may confidently, and at an early dy, 
look for an empty Treasury and an impoverishe: 


} 


ad 


that part of their contract by which they bound || Government. But why give to this line and 0% 
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. the others? Weare as much bound in honor 
“od by our patriotism to protect one American 
23 : line as another—one American interest as 
sher—one American sailor or navigator as 
Such were the doctrines of our Re- 
oblican fathers—such I understand to be the 
etrines of true Democracy now. But suppose 
.dmit this to be a national contest: then I con- 
end that the contest 1s not confined to these two 
ines: but it is a contest between system and 
vem, embracing all of the lines of the citizens 
*the respective Governments; and while my feel- 
os are easily influenced by such appeals, I must 
os lowed to ask, why like appeals are not made 
» these very patriotic gentlemen in favor of the 
Premen, the Havre, the Chagres, and the Pacific 
‘nes? Chey are all lines constituting a system; 
das a part of that system, or taken separately, 
ey as much involve the national honor, reputa- 
». and credit, and areas much entitled to be 
kept up, sustained, and protected by the Govern- 
a the United States, as the Collins line. 
There is not an iota of difference between them in 


} 
yf principle 


toatl 
«tean 
ant 


ther 


pint of | ple. 

And, as I have already said, if this is a contest 
nvolying the honor of our Government, it is so, 

: this Collins line is a part of the system 
in a contest of system against system, and not of 
line against line; and gentlemen will find that, if 
is successful, all of the other 
same view of it that I do, and 


this appitcation 

nes will take the 
will present thei 
please, or in a group, if their interests so dictate. 
But | have already said, and I now repeat, that 
the Cunard line, is a line belonging to a private 
company,and one in which the British Government 
holds no stock, or interest, any more than it does 
in its iron founderies or cotton factories. The 
same is true of the Collins line. It is owned ex- 
clusively by American citizens, and used for their 
aggrand rent. If, then, we are to yield to this 
appeal; if we are to agree that we will protect the 
Collins line against the competition of the Cunard- 
ers, why not protect our iron founderies? why not 
rotect our cotton establishments? and, indeed, 
every other manufacturing establishment that has 
been reared in this country by American citizens 
and American capital? What is the difference? 
There can be no difference in principle between 
protecting a steam engine that is afloat on the 


claims here, separately if you | 


road waters, and one that is stationary in the | 


nterior of the country —between a Collins and a 
Lowell engine. 
Mr. MILLSON, (interrupting.) As this new 
heme for associating the United States with pri- 
vate companies, for the transportation of passen- 
gers and merchandise, is likely to be scrutinized 


hwy 


the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hovston,]} 
the auswer to which may throw some light upon 
the subject. 


y our constituents, I desire to make an inquiry | 


Ithas been said, by way, I suppose, of excus- | 
ino th < = . . 
ing the proposed grants of money to Mr. Collins | 


and his associates, to make up the losses they have 
sufiered in the business they have undertaken, 
that the Cunard line of steamers is sustained by 
iberal appropriations from the British Govern- 
ment, and that the competition of the Collins line 
must be abandoned, unless they, too, are sustained 
by appropriations beyond their present mail pay, 
irom the United States. 

have seen it stated, also, and never contradict- 
ed, that Mr. Cunard and those connected with him 
made propositions for carrying the mail across the 
Atlantic, and that in consequence of a proposition 


made by the British Government, to let the carry- | 


ing the mail to the lowest bidder, the Cunard com- 


Pad obtained the contract, they being the lowest | 


bidder, 


I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama if 
‘his statement has ever been contradicted, so far 
as he knows, and if the amount paid by the Brit- 
ish Government, in fulfillment of that contract, to 
vunard and his associates, is not less than that 
already paid by the United States to Mr. Collins 
and his associates ? 

_ Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the gentleman 
trom Virginia, {Mr. Mituson,} I will say, that so 
far as the official documents are concerned, I have 
een able to find nothing which shows the manner 


| 


| will be thereby increased to $33,000. 





(and one I have with me now,) which show that 


the Cunard contract was the result of a contest 
between parties for the service, by bidding, in the 
same.manner as in letting our ordinary mail con- 
tracts—that a proposition was made to establish 
a line between the points named; various bids 
were made; the bid of Cunard having been found 
to be the lowest, he thus obtained the contract. 

Mr. EVANS, (interrupting.) Mr. Chairman, 
I only wish to say to the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Howsron,] that I have the official record of 
the gee House of Commons in my hand, in 
which is the testimony in Mr. Cunard’s case. He 
states expressly that he never entered into any 
bids with any other parties whatever. He took 
itat his own offer. There was no competition, 
and no bidding. 

Mr. HOUSTON. My statement is founded 
upon an article in the New York Evening Post. 
An editorial article in that paper, giving a history 
of that contract, states expressly that there was 
competition; that Cunard was the lowest bidder, 
and in that manner obtained the contract. 

Mr. EVANS. The official document says the 
contrary. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the balance of 
the question of my friend from Virginia, {Mr. 
Mittson,] I will present the various statements I 
have been able to find in the documents before 
me. It is contended by many, and amongst others 
the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate, [Mr. Hunrer,] that the Cu- 
nard company receive £145,000 per annum for 
fifty-two trips, which, at $4 80, would be $696,000. 
If that statement be correct, the compensation per 
trip is $13,334, while the Collins line receives, under 
their present contract, $19,250 per trip; and if this 
amendment shall pass, their mail pay for each trip 
Another 
statementis, that the Cunard line receives £171,364, 
or $822,547 20, per annum for fifty-two trips. If 
so, then the amount for each trip is $15,818. But 


, the highest amount contended for by any gentle- 


in which the Cunard contract was obtained. But | 


| 


man as the annual compensation of Cunard and 
his associates is £175,000, which, at $4 80, would 
make $840,000, or for each trip $16,153. 

I think I have fully answered the questions. 
Gentlemen can now make their own calculations. 
I hope they will do so; for no correct calculation 
ean be made which does not conclusively establish 
the fact that the Collins line now receives from 
$3,097 to $5,866 per trip more than the Cunard 
line; yet, with these facts before us, we are called 
upon to increase the pay to the Collins line from 
$385,000 to $858,000, thereby giving them more 
than double the pay made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Cunard line. 

Mr. BOWIE, (interrupting. ) 
compensation per ton? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will answer the gentleman. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the pre- 
cise tonnage of the vessels of the two lines; one 
gentleman (nota member of this House) contends 
that the Collins steamers average 3,425 tons—or 


What is the 


| for the four steamers 13,700 tons. That, however, 


| for it in any document before me. 


I can find no authority 
The chairman 
of the Committee on Finance in the Senate, (Mr. 
Honrek,) who generally examines well, and prop- 
erly understands his statements before he makes 


is evidently erroneous. 


them, says: 


| each. 


‘My statement was made out by Mr. Isherwood. He 
puts the Collins steamers in this way: the Atlantic and 
Pacific 2,686 tons each; the Arctic and Baltic 2,772 tons 
The two largest of the Cunarders, the Asia and 


| Africa, he puts at 2,226 tons each, and he informed me 


that, including the Canada, there were eight Cunarders, 
and their average was a little over 2,000 tons. Therefore, 
the aggregate tonnage of the Cunarders would be something 
like 16,000 tons, whilst the aggregate tonnage of the four 
Collins steamers would be only about 11,000 tons.”’ 


lL also find in a report of General Rusk, made 
to the Senate of the United States, on the 18th of 
September, 1850, what I now read. Speaking of 


| the Collins steamers, he says: 


“Of the vessels above referred to, four have been 
launched—the ‘ Atlantic,’ of 2,845 tons; the ‘ Pacific,’ of 
2,707 tons; the ‘ Arctic,’ of 2,856tons; and the ‘ Baltic,’ 
of 2,723 tons, registered measurement.”’ 

These are the most reliable statements I have 
seen. They differ but little, and I leave this com- 
mittee to determine between them. Mr. Hunter 
makes the entire tonnage of the four steamers of 


have seen publications in respectable journals, || the Collins line 10,916 tons; while General Rus 
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Take either statement as correct, and the mail pay 
per ton, of the two lines, is about the same; but 
if this amendment shall pass, the pay of the Col- 
lins line will be nearly doubled. 

But what has tonnage to do with the question ? 
Their contract was that their vessels should not 
be under 2,000 tons, and if they have made them 
3,400 tons, is it right or just, in the face of their 
contract, for them to come here and expect this 
Government to give them a ratable proportion 
for the unnecessary increase of tonnage? All the 
Government wanted was a compliance with the 
stipulations in its contract with Collins & Co. It 
did not want steamers larger the contract 
called for; and if they are of greater tonnage, 
they were made so for the benefit of the company, 
and not for any advantage it might be to the Gov- 
ernment. That being true—having departed from 
the contract for their own advantage—they must 
take the consequences; it certainly with a bad 

to indemnify 
id wasteful ex- 
If they have put into their steamers 
two or three hundred thousand dollars more than 
they should have done, it would be monstrous to 
say that the Government should pay them for it 
They say their vessels cost them $736,035 67 
each, while the seven war steamers that were built 
for the Navy $3,351,000, averaging 
under $500,000 each Yet they are built of the 
best and most costly timber—the most if not all 
of them let Collins 
steamers are built of mixed unseasoned timbers and 
iron boilers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | think there is an mmport- 
ant principle 


thar 


grace that they call 
them against their own blunders ar 
travagance. 


on Congress 


ony cost 


with copper boilers, and the 


involved 
mean the principle of protection which the Gov 
t of the United States is called upon to be 
stow on this line of steamers I had intended to 
present my views at some this im- 
portant My passing away so 
rapidly, however, that I shall be compelled to 
touch it briefly. In this connection I am sure I 
will be allowed to express not only my surprise, 
but also my regret, to see any free-trade gentleman 
sustaining this amendment, because I think it the 
most odious form in which protection to one In- 


in this proposition—I] 
ernie 
] 


leneth on 


point. time 


terest at the expense of all others can be presented. 
L will It does not pro- 
tect one entire interest, but it is a protection toa 
few men engaged in that interest, and that by a 
direct system of bounties; for whatever sum of 
money you pay to the Collms line beyond the 


change my phraseology. 


amount necessary and proper to compensate it as 
a mai! carrier is, in my opinion, a direct bounty 
paid to protect Collins & Co. against the compe- 
tition of a line of steamers between the same 
points. But the excuse which some gentlemen at- 
tempt to present is, that the Cunard line is owned 
by British subjects Suppose that be true, is that 
a reason why we should levy a tax upon all other 
branches of industry in this country to pay to 
that particular company of gentlemen? Can any 
man be found who will contend for such an ab- 
surdity? But again, if that constitutes a good 
reason for bounties and protection in this case, 
why not in other cases?—why not upon the same 
principle and for the same reason protect our 
iron founderies? They are competing with found- 
eries owned by subjects of foreign Governments, 
and patriotism, national pride, and national honor 
demand that we should as much protect in the one 
case as the other, for in either case it 1s a tax upon 
the masses of our people to sustain and enrich a 
few—and the same may be said of all the other 
manufacturing establishments in the United States, 
every one of them is as much entitled to protection 
as Colline & Co. 

And indeed, this is a much stronger and more 
palpable case of violation of the principles of free 
trade than it would be to protect all of our manu- 
factures. In the case of the Collins line, we are 
called on to protect (by a bounty) one compan 
of steamships to the exclusion not only of Britien 
vessels, but to the exclusion of all other vessels 
owned by American citizens employed in com- 
merce. You propose to enrich a few gentlemen 
engaged in navigation, at the expense of the many. 
This Government should faithfully perform the 
stipulations in its contracts; it has agreed to give 


Collins & Co. $385,000 for twenty trips, and lam 
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willing to give them the same pay per trip for six 
additional trips. I willdono more. We already 
pay to that line over two dollars for one it yields 
in revenue from postages. ‘Then, why shail we 
give additional pay to the line when we new give 
it more for the same service than the Cunard line 
receives? Shall we do it upon the principle that 
they are our mail carriers? Certainly not; for 
your revenue from postages by the Collins line 
does not exceed in its average, for the time it has 
been in operation, $150,000 per annum, after mak- 
ing the proper deductions, which I shall attempt 
to establish more fully before I take my seat, while 
your mail pay to the line is now $385,000 per an- 
aum. ‘Then it cannot be that this large addition is 
necessary for their services as mail carriers. For 
what else, then, can it be? Is it for the privilege 
you have to appropriate these vessels to war pur- 
If so, the principle that will justify this 
additional appropriation, will justify and require 
a to grant an amount equal to the difference 
between $385,000 (which is a very large pay for 
mail services) and $858,000, to every steamer 
owned by American citizens who will consent to 


OSes c 


let their steamers be taken by the Government at | 


valuation, in the event of its desire to have them— 
if their vessels are so built as to be capable of 
‘* temporary service in cases of particular emergency ;”” 
if by ‘* strengthening”’ their decks they ** can be 
‘made to carry eacha few guns of heavy caliber and 
‘may be rendered useful in convoy, in the transporta- 


* tion of troops, carrying dispatches, conveying public 


‘functionaries,’? &c., &c.—even admitting that 
** their service could only be contingent, and as before 
remarked, temporary.’’ Any American citizen who 
will bring his steamer within these rules and pro- 
visions has the same right to protection by boun- 
ties that Messrs. Collins & Co. have; and it is 
indefensible to give it to one and not the other. 
Protection, in its old form, is bad enouch in all 
conscience, but here you propose it ina form much 
more odious. You propose to protect one man 
and his associates at the expense of all other men. 
If you desire to protect American citizens who 
may be engaged in navigation, why not protect 
all who may be thus employed? Why protect 





one company, not only at the expense of others | 


employed in the same business and who are equally 
worthy and entitled, but at the expense of every 
other class and business in the country. 


But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that these steam- | 


ers are to be appropriated for our benefit in the 
event of war between the United States and any 
other country; and because of that fact, and their 
fitness to be thus converted, they are entitled to 
compensation, Let us examine for one moment, 
and see whether that position be well taken. It 
was contended by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Carrrer,| and the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Evans,] that these steamships were fit for 
war purposes, and might easily and cheaply be 
converted into war vessels. I undertake to say, 
that the evidence before us does not, by a fair con- 
struction, justify that statement. Iam willing to 
odmit that they may be used for ** temporary ser- 
vice in cases of particular emergency;’’ that by 
strengthening them they ‘* may be rendered useful 
in convoy, ta the transportation of troops,’’ &c.; but 
their service as war steamers can ** only be contin- 
gent”? and ** temporary.’’ [| willread extracts from 
the documents on this point; and as Commodore 
Perry is relied upon as indorsing the naval war 
qualities of our mail steamers, 1 will read from 
him first: 


‘Tf the vessels are not constructed with as much care | 


nud expense as those at our navy yards, it has been in some 
measure because the best materials could not be obtained ; 
and whether they are as substantially built or not, they are 


enly to be taken into the public service at an appraised val- 


uation.’ 


In another letter he says: 


mal 
“'Phe form and dimensions best adapted to a war steam- 


er would aot be the mostsuitable fora commercial vessel.”’ 
* * * * * . * 

“ Ej 
land & Aspinwall, of George Law, and of E. K. Collins, 
ean be easily converted into war steamers for temporary 
service, in cases of particular emergency. These vessels, 
with litte strengthening of the decks, can be made to carry 
each a few guns of heavy caliber, and may be rendered use- 
ful in convoy, in the transportation of troops, carrying 
dispatehe conveying public functionaries, &e., &e., 
but their service could only be contingent, and, as before 
remarked, temporary. 

* The cost of converting them to war purposes would be 


xhth. The mail steamers of the contracts of How- | 


Collins Line of Steamers—Mr. Houston 


any way cqual to vessels built expressly for Government 
service; nor should they, in my opinion, interfere in the 
least with the organization and gradual increase of an effi- 
cient and permanent steam navy.” 

In another place he says the cost of convert- 
ing them would not exceed $20,000. Again, he 
says: 

** it should be taken into view that those mail steamers, 
if called into service as war vessels, would be considered 
as forming an auxiliary foree to the regularly constructed | 
ships, and hence the impolicy of expending much money 
on them.’? 

Here he says they would form an auxjliary 
force, and it would be impolitic to expend much 
money on them. How do gentlemen like that? | 
Again, he says: ‘*In no respect would they be as | 
economical or in any way equal to vessels built ex- 
pressly for Government service,’’ and that they 
should not ‘‘ in the least ’’ interfere with the organ- 
ization and gradual increase of an efficient and | 
permanent steam navy. So, according to their 
own witness, this is not to be a part of the Navy 
proper; nor is it in any way to diminish the ex- 
penses of that branch of the public service; their 
use is to be in great emergencies, and then only 
contingent and temporary, and therefore they should 
not in the least interfere with the gradual increase 
of a permanent steam navy. Now, sir, if they 
are as well fitted for war purposes as our own 
naval steamers, why not, in the event we adopt 
this system, diminish to the same or to some 
extent the expenses for the increase and keeping 
up of our Navy proper? Their own witness tells 
you that will not do, and he puts it upon the 
ground that they are not equal to our war vessels; 
and if they are not, why expend millions of dol- 
lars upon them annually, when all who have ex- 
amined must admit that they will not answer as a | 
proper subsutute for our Navy, and that they will 
not lessen the expenses of our Navy proper? 
Again he says: 

** Vessels built at the navy-yards are constructed in 
almost every instance of live-oak and other seasoned tim- 
ber, collected many years ago, and are heavily fastened 
with copper; consequently, the expense of construction is 
very much enhanced, especially as all expenses of docking 
and preserving the timber are charged to it when it goes into 
the ship.” 

It is stated asa fact in a report recently made 
to the Senate of the United States, by a member 
of that body, that the four Collins steamers cost, 
when ready for sea, $2,944,142 76, or an average 
of $736,035 67 each, while the same Senator, in 


| areport made in September, 1850, says, that from 


a report of the Secretary of the Navy, the aggre- 
gate cost of the seven war steamers that have been 
built for the Navy has been $3,351,000. 

3ut if gentlemen are not satisfied with the tes- 


| timony of Commodore Perry, let us refer to the 


| statements of others. 


I will read from Commo- 
dore Skinner: 

‘© What is the best instrument for propelling commercial 
ocean steainers, the paddie-wheel or submerged screw? 
and do these instruments require different models for the 
hull? e 

‘ Answer.—The paddle wheel is generally considered | 
the best instrument of propulsion where speed is required ; 
but for the purposes of war the screw would be preferable, 


and they do require different models. 


‘8. Do you consider commercial ocean steamers, as 


| now built, convertible at once into war steamers, and ca- 


pable of efficiently performing war service ? 

‘+ Answer.—They cannot be converted into war steam- 
ers without great expense, and then they would be inferior 
to those designed solely for that purpose. ”? 

Again, he says: 

*< In Sloo’s contract it was stipulated that she [referring 
to the Georgia] and they were to be equal in manner of 
build and materials to the late United States steamer Mis- 
souri. This was impracticable, and the Georgia may be 
considered to be a substantial-built vessel, of mixed un- 


| seasoned timber, (all the ships of the several contracts 


large, and in no respect would they be as economical, or in || 








have been constructed of mixed unseasoned timber,) sim- 
ilar, but in nowise inferior, to the materials used in the 
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now built, the proportions, capacities, and cons 
their hulls, and the design and arrangement of 
and boilers, are such 2s to render them incapah 


Tuction of 
their engines 
le of of 


and economical war service, without incurring an Seant 
iture in alterations and a loss of time that would —— 


in cases of national emergency, be at all repaid by heneeet 
mate durability of the hulls of the vessels jn their we 
transfer to, or in their economical performance of a 
service.”? —— 

* * * * oe 


* . 


“The steamers of Mr. Coilins’s line, now in progr 
. oe ? TP 
of construction, will cost $550,000 each. Yer the } = 
- ° Pier 
of these vessels, and all the other mail steamers, are » : , 
. . ’ ‘ ror 
their hulls are not constructed of live-oak, and the ve , 
ure without the spars, rigging, armament, and eq 
of naval steamers.”’ 

© * 


“Cle 
Uipine t 


* * 7 * e 


** Second. The first naval steamers have ever been 
nounced, by competent judges, unequaled by the like ». 
ductions of any country; and although nine years ojq the 
Mississippi is the most economical and efficient sr an 
now afloat in any waters ; thatis to say, her engines driy 
greater area of immersed section of hull, at a higher rate 9 
speed, with less cost of repairs and consumption of fy, 
than any steamer yet built out of our own naval sery\: €. 

k * . - * 


* * 


i 


‘In my opinion, then, not only more stringent require 
ments should be had in the steamers yet to be received, b 1 
the developments of the operation of the mail-steamer sey. 
vice, in the peculiar requirements of its vessels, jy, thoi, 
existence closing proper schools to the personne! of a yay, 
and in the greater cost involved in the construction of enya 
vessels in the merchant service, over that incurred at. 
naval stations, render the application of the existing yyqi). 
steamer service, as an integral or even reliable incidents) 
portion of the naval service, as subversive of its utility, es. 
ciency, and economy.” , 


W 


John Lenthall, from the Bureau of Construction) 
&c., who had been directed by the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish his views touching these points, 
says: 

** From the superficial examinations [ had the opportunity 


| of making, these ships appeared in about the same degree 


of readiness for immediate conversion into steamers for war 
purposes as merchant ships, according to their size and 
speed, are into frigates, or other classes of ships-of-war, 
possessing the advantages common to large vessels of a 
pacity permitting, if required, the additional materials pe- 
cessary and the armament and equipments required to be 
placed on board to make them war vessels.’ 
* A“ * * a * . 

** The impression Jeft with me is, that to make these ves. 
sels into steamers for war purposes, the upper deck was too 
light to bear an armament; and if heavy pivot guns were to 
be used, it mu-t be removed. The part of the engine thos 
left exposed would require protection, and arrangements 
must be made for the proper accommodation of the officers 
and men, and the convenient stowage of the stores and pro 
visions. These, together with the other equipments, I think 
could not be sately estimated at less than from seventy to 


| eighty thousand dollars ; in addition to which, will be the 


construction of the best merchant ships in the city of New 


York.” 

M. C. Perry and R. B. Cunningham, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy, of 12th June, 1850, 
in speaking of the steamer Georgia, say: 

“The Georgia may be considered to be a substantial- 
built vessel of mixed unseasoned timber, (all the ships of 
the several contracts have been constructed of mixed un- 
seasoned timber,) similar, but in nowise superior, to the 
materials used in the construction of the best merchant 
ships in the city of New York.” 

In April, 1850, Engineer Charles H. Haswell, | 
in reply to interrogatories from the Secretary of 
the Navy, said: 


*¢ With a large majority of the commercial ocean steamers | 


i} 
et 
; 





destructionof materials, and labor, and highly-finished work, 
that has probably not cost less than $100,000.” 


Mr. Chairman, in looking over the debates which 
were had in another place, I find some admissions 
by a friend of this system, which I regard as very 
important in this connection. Advocating this ad- 
ditional appropriation to the Collins line, and 
speaking to the point of their being ‘* adapted to 
purposes of war,” Mr. Bayarp said: 

‘<Tf you mean by ‘ adapted to the purposes of war,’ that 


these steamers are not adapted to all the purposes of war, ! 
admit that the objection of the honorable Senator from Vir- 
giniais unanswered; thatis, when I say ‘ all the purposes 
of war,’ that they are unfit for a naval engagement in the 
line of a fleet or in single combat. But if you mean by the 
words, ‘adapted to the purposes of war’, that they are 
adapted to some of the uses and purposes of war, and can 
be made available as an auxiliary force in the support o 
your Navy proper, in the event of a war, then I beg leave 
to differ from the conclusions which the Senator bas drawn 


froin the evidence before him.’? 
* * * 


* * * * 


‘| know there are conflicting opinions in reference (0 
the side- wheel steamer and the propeller; and if the ques 
tion was one as to your Navy proper, and _ the true form ot 
vessels to be constructed for the Navy proper, I assure the 
Senator from Virginia that he might command my vote 
upon such a question at all times ; that [ would vote for ne 
appropriation for the construction of any bnt a screw- 
steamer, as applied to the Navy proper. But the reason of 
thatis very obvious. We do not require extreme speed it 
a war-steamer ; and the difference between the two is, that 
in the side-wheel steamers you have speed, and with the 
propeller, or screw-steamer, you have economy, and com- 
parative invulnerability, but they want speed.” 

* * * * * * 


*¢ T concede that, for the purposes of the Navy proper, & 
propeller is the better of the two. With my consent, ° 
future vessel shall be built for the Navy which is not mod- 
eled after the fashion of that steamer which was planned 
and constructed under the superintendence of my gallant 
and distinguished friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Sroc® 
Ton,] and which did such good service during the war with 
Mexico—of enlarged dimensions, if you will. As applic | 
to the Navy, I believe such would be the best mode of co°- 
struction; because, in the naval service, it is essential that 
a vessel should be able to enter into combat with any vessel 
of equal force. The pride and honor of the Navy demand 
this.”? 


I had intended to close my reference to authori- 








1952.] 
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on this point, but I must ask the indulgence 


- she committee to read another short extract. 
William Skiddy, speaking of the Aspinwall line, 
-J the manner in whith the ships California and 
D saa are built—materials, fastenings, &c.— 
does the paragraph in these words: 

v are. for their size and tonnage, equal in strengtb 


‘They . . 
to any ship that 1 have seen or heard of, (¢he Cunard steam- 


~cepted.””) 

fr. Chairman, I have never doubted but that 
shoee steamers would all answer some good pur- 
ein time of war, if taken by the Government. 
} have no doubt, but that all of our steamers, 
«hether on these mail lines or not, could be used 
4, some good purpose in the event of a war; but 
t they are easily convertible into efficient war- 
-mers is, in my view of the case,—judging from 
rat naval gentlemen say upon the subject,— 
aenosterous. 1 can but think so. When we 
wild and maintaina Navy, we want war steamers 
shat are “fit for a naval engagement in the line of a 
feet or in single combat.’’ {t would be not only 
\wise, but it would be cruel to put our naval 
«cers and men on board of a vessel as a war 
vessel that could not take its place in the line 

. fleet or in single combat. We want war 
seamers that can meet and grapple with a war 
sieamer of any other Government of equal size. 
It is true, a mere auxilary force is in some respects 
proper and wise, but that, we can always get from 
our commercial marine, when needed, and under 
nocircumstances would it be wise in us to re- 
duce our entire Navy to a mere “‘ auviliary force.”’ 
And such will, in my opinion, be the certain result 
of adopting in its full extent the system now urged 

nus by the friends of this amendment. Every 

| officer, whose opinion I have been able to 

obtain, Perry, Skinner, and ali, concur in saying 
hat they would not be equal to war steamers 
It for the Navy. 
Mr. POLK. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can yield but little of my 





time 


Mr. POLK. I would like to know of the cen- 
tlman whether Commodore Skinner was ever in 
command of a steam-vessel, and whether he 
knows anything about it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. While I regard it as en- 
irely unnecessary to respond to the gentleman’s 
question, yet, in justice to Commodore Skinner, I 
will reply in the affirmative, not only that he has 
been in command of a steam-vessel, but he was for 
some time in command of the navy-yard at Nor- 
folk; and that he was until recently Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair 
inthe Navy Department. I have a veryslight ac- 
quaintance with him, but he seems to bean intelli- 
gent officer; and, if I were to judge from the various 
responsible positions he has held, I would not 
hesitate to presume that he is at least as familiar 
with this matter as the gentleman or myself. 
Mr. POLK. I do not pretend to know any- 
thing about it myself; but I object to authority 
being quoted where there is no evidence that that 
authority has exercised a judgment upon the 
point. When the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means presents to this House testi- 
mony, 1! wish to know whether it is reliable or 
not. Now, the gentleman to which he refers has 
been sailing ships all his life, but knows nothing 
about steam. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is wholly 
mistaken; but in further reply to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] I 
wish to say, that this testimony is not furnished 
nt the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. It is testimony (if the gentleman will 
examine the matter) which is furnished by the 
Secretary of the Navy, upon a call of the Senate, 
and produced here by those in the two Houses 
who are in favor of this increased compensation 
to the Collins line. 
menting upon the testimony which the gentlemen 
themselves have furnished me. 1 wish to say 
again, Commodore Skinner has been in command 
of a steam-vessel, and is a gentleman who is famil- 
lar with the subject about which he was called to 
speak. He did not voluntarily present Lis views 
to Congress, or the Secretary of the Navy. His 
opinions and his experience in these matters, with 


th 


which he is familiar, were called for by the Secre- || necessarily emall, being only $62,554 51; avd for | 


1 am, therefore, only com- | 


| two countries. 


Collins Line of Steamers—Mr. Houston. 


tary of the Navy. He has giventhem fairly, and, 
I have no doubt, correctly. : 

If | chose to pursue this branch of the subject, 
I could bring to the support of my positions, al- 
most without exception, those whose opinions we 
would be likely to seek on such a subject; but I 
think I have said enough on this pomt. 

Mr. Chairman, before I pass to the material re- 
maining point of my argument, allow me to notice 
a statement which has been made here in debate, 
and which has even found its way into the report 
of acommittee. It is said, and I suppose it is 
believed, that the Cunard line, during the first six 
years of its existence, yielded to the Government 
of Great Britain, in net revenue, from postages, 
(after deducting all payments made to it by that 
Government,) $5,286,800. The examination | 
have made into that subject satisfies me that it is 
grossly erroneous. I controverted the correctness 
of that statement in my place herea few days ago. 
Since then I have obtained from the Post Office 
Department reliable information, as far as it could 
be obtained from the books of that Department, 
and I find that the entire gross revenues from post- 
ages for one year, ending 3lst December, 1851, of 
all the steam lines between the United States and 
Great Britain, to be only $1,022,279 60, and this 
amount includes the British as well as the United 
States inland postages. The Cunard line yielded 
from letters, $518,216 18; the Collins line, $246,- 
288 56; the Havre line, $78,952 23; the Bremen 
line, $98,530 49; closed mails, $40,501 74; news- 
paper postage, $39,745 40—making the aggregate 
of $1,022,279 60; and if you deduct from the 
gross letter postage the British and United States 
inland postages, you will have less than $800,000 
as revenue from all the lines, which is not enough 
to cover the mail pay of the Cunard line, and 
would fall near $100,000 short of covering the 
mail pay to the Collins line, if this amendment 
shall Gentlemen may say that the postal 
treaty reduced the rates of postage between the 
That is true, but the reduction of 
the rates was of that character to increase the let- 
ters in so great aratio as to retain about the same 
yield of net revenue. These figures, I must think, 
will satisfy every one who will look at them, of 
the fallacy and incorrectness of the statement of a 
net yield of $5,286,800 by the Cunard line. 

It is also stated that the revenues received from 
the Collins line increased for the year ending 31st 
December, 1851, $183,734 05 over the year ending 
31st December, 1850; and an argument is attempt- 
ed to be drawn from that fact, that the receit ts 
from the line will shortly cover its mail pay. A 
sufficient answer to that statement is, that while 
this bill was in the Senate, Senators offered to give 
the line its entire postages, and its friends refused 
to accept the proposition. If they had believed that 
the receipts would have been so large, they would 
certainly have accepted that offer. But again: it 
will be remembered that the Collins line started on 
the 27th of April, 1850, with one vessel; the second 
in May, 1850; the third in October, 1850; and the 
fourth in November, 1850, so that the disadvant- 
ages under which the line labored prevented it 
from showing what it would do. And that is not 
all, for during that time, or the most of it, the 
British Government had an order requiring all let- 
ters sent from the British post office to be sent 
by the Cunard line, unless specially otherwise 
directed by the writer of the letter. That order 
necessarily drove into the Cunard line a very un- 
due portion of the letters coming to the United 
States. It was, however, in the latter part of 
1850 rescinded by the British Government, and 
for the year ending 31st December, 1851, the 
lines have been, as far as that is concerned, upon 
an equality; and its yield for that year will not be 
very largely increased in this or any subsequent 
year without an increase in the number of trips. 
But even if you give the Collins line the carrying of 
all the letters that are now carried by the four lines, 
and after deducting for the inland postages of the 
two Governments, its yield will be far below what 
is necessary to cover the mail pay to that line if 
this amendment shall pass. Inthe year ending the 
31st of December, 1850, the Collins line only per- 
formed service about eight raonths—from 27th 
of April—and with an insufficient number of ves- 

| sels; hence the yield of postages on letters was 


pass. 
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the year ending 3lst of December, 1851, it was 
$246,288 56; both of these amounts, however, in- 
clude the three cents and the five cents British and 
American inland postages, and should, therefore, 
be reduced one third. But I will present another 
table, by which you will be able to see at a glance 
the increase in postages on the four lines for the 
fiscal years 1851 and 1852: 


Mails received and sent by Cunard, Collins, Bremen, and 


Havre lines, during the fiscal yeurs which ended 301A of 





June, 18351 and 1852 
Cunard line received in 1851... ... .@287.997 10 
- * sent “ eseses 948,810 51 
$536,037 61 
Cunard line received in 1852...... @905.500 26 
es * sent “ ecccee 200,079 7] 
— — 565.572 97 
SRCUURND edt cch anbsWus caciicecs cence $29,535 36 
Collins line received in I851L..... 21% > 92 
o sent Fe) -eenanes 103,608 79 
£905,841 71 
Collins line received in 1852...... $107,573 59 
- * sent fe ~ -Preaeu 121,294 02 
— 228,867 61 
PPO GC hat dae cence Kudada cc tod cucak ake 3,925 90 
Bremen line received in 1851....... £41,866 03 
“ce “ sent > oo 
294.598 03 
Bremen line received in 1852....... £40,038 25 
66 ** sent —  gee¢ees +, USL G2 
——————— 87,119 87 
SOG 5. o6 niindk beets aceans Whiked eee 27,478 16 
Havre line received in 1851...... .- $13,925 03 
“ ** sent we ws wig bilaa’ 4.185 71 
$38,110 74 
Havre line received in 1852........ S37 37 L 87 
6 “* sent we  gheoteses 13,432 21 
on 80.804 08 
Eh ek te deadene dcddedbeta ckcadenetes $42.6 34 


Nev spapers and Pamphlets hy the Cunard and Collins 
lines, received and sent during the fiscal years which 
ended 30th of June, 1851 and 1852, on which the United 
States ond British Ovfices collect th 


ir own postage of 
two cents each. 


Cunard line received and sent, 1851....637,168 
Collins “ 66 66 2 


861,446 $17,228 92 


Cunard line received and sent, 1852... 858,212 
Collins * 66 ‘<¢ . «49204.686 
1,152,898 €93.057 96 
DOIG 6 on cceac tases: cesdadeencbapass caus »,.m20 04 


The item for closed mails is left out; because all 


of the quarters of the fiscal year had not been re- 
ceived, though that is a small item, very little 
of it being done by the Collins line. Thesetables 
are from the books of the Post Office Departn ent 
and are authentic, and they show that, notwith- 
standing the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1851, 
comprehended a part of the year 1850, and there- 
fore subject to the disadvantages of thet year, yet 
the increase of the year ending 30th June, 1852, 
over the preceding year in lettes postages, is only 
$23,025 90, and a mere trifle on newspapers, and 
is, in truth, below the revenues of the year ending 
3lst December, 1851. The committee will ob- 
serve that I have furnished several tests, one of the 
year and the other of the fiscal year. I have already 
given it as my Opinion that there will be some in- 
crease on the Collins line: first, an increase from 
the increased correspondence of the two countries; 
second, from an increase in the number of trips. 
But gwentlemen treat either themselves or this com- 
mittee unfairly, by asserting, or attempting to cre- 
ate the impression, that the increase will be any- 
thing like $183,000 per annum. It cannot be, and 
if they do not know that fact they have not fully 
examined the subject; and if they do know it they 
should state it. ‘his explanation is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the subject. I want noth- 
ing else, and I presume gentlemen who advocate 
this amendment want nothing but a fair presenta- 
tion of the subject. 


Mr. HART. lLask the gentleman from Ala- 


‘+ bama to allow me to read Commodore Perry’s 


opinion as to what will be the cost of converting 
these Collins steamers into war steamers. Com- 
modore Perry says that it will cost $20,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. | stated expressly, that in the 
opinion of Commodore Perry, the cost of eon- 
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verting these vessels into war steamers would be 
$20,000 for each vessel. I also said that Mr. Len- 
thall had expressed the opinion that it would cost 
$80,000, besides the destruction of property to 


aome $100,000, in making the change; and I will | 


add further, that every other commodore with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, concurs 
substantially with Mr. Lenthall. 

Mr. CARTTER. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman whether they are ** waiting orders?” 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman seems to have 
taken those who may be waiting orders under his 
special charge, so J will leave him to harvest his 
own glory—he can go and see whether they are 
waiting orders or not. Mr. Chairman, I propose 
now to show what we are paying the Collins line 
of steamers, as well as our receipts from postages 
by that line, that all may see how the account 
stands between the Government and E. K. Col- 
lings & Co., growing out of that mail contract; 
and if gentlemen will give me their attention, and 
especially the gentlemen from Ohio, [Mr. Carr- 
TER,] from Maryland, (Mr. Evans,] and from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpier,}] who have made 
statements as to the postages, I think I will be 
able to satisfy them fully of the correctness of my 
position. I at least desire them to hear the state- | 
ment which I propose to submit to the committee. | 
The whole amount of revenue from letter postages 
by the Collins line from the 27th of April, 1850, 
(the day the line was commenced,) to the 3lst of 
May, 1852, is $424,602 89. That was for a 
period of two years one month and three days; | 
but to get at the precise revenue of the Collins 
line, we have to make some deductions from that 
amount, because, under the postal treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, all the letters 
that pass from one country to the other, either in 
the Cunard or Collins line, are subject to a charge 
of three twenty-fourths for the inland postage of 
Great Britain, and five twenty-fourths for the in- 
land postage of the United States; so that, while 
the postage on a letter from here to any portion 
of Great Britain is twenty-four cents, the ocean 
postage on it is in truth but sixteen cents, three 
cents being charged under the postal treaty for the | 
inland postage of Great Britain, and five cents for 
the inland postage of the United States. In order, 
then, to arrive at the precise revenue derived from 
the Collins line, we must deduct $53,075 36 for 


thethreetwenty-fourths, the British inland postage, | 
and also $88,458 90 for the United States inland | 


postage. We will then have the sum of $283,000, 
the true amount of letter postages to be credited 


to that line; then add to that the postage on news- | 


papers, $9,528 46, and for closed mails, $2,104 25, 
and we have our entire receipts by that line for 
two years and one month, say $294,701 34—but 
let us call it even two years. Then, sir, take one 
half of that sum, and we have the receipts from 

ostages for twelve months, say $147,350 67. 
Jeduct the two years’ revenue from the two years’ 
pay, and we have a loss to the Government of 
$475,298 66 by this line alone, or an annual loss 
of $237,649 33 at its present rate of mail pay. I 
allude to the compensation that the line now gets, 
merely to show that we are losing by it, and not 
for the purpose of bringing discredit on the line | 
or throwing obstacles of any kind in the way. 
The Government should stand to its contract and 
pay the money agreed upon, although the contract 
may be a bad—a losing—one on its part. By 
reference to the following table, these facts will 
more clearly appear: 


Whole amount of letter postage by Collins line from 27th 
April, 1850, to 3ist May, 1852............+++$424,602 89 
Deduct 3-24ths, British inland postage. ........ 53,075 36 
371,527 53 
88,458 90 





Deduct 5-24ths, United States inland postage... 





283,068 63 
Add newspaper postage. ............99,528 46 
closed mails to March, 1852. .... 2,104 25 


Whole amount of postages from 27th April, 
1850, tu Sist May, 1852..... ccccee cece cceees 294,701 34 | 


11,632 71 


Entire receipts from postages for one year..... 147,350 67 | 


Two years’ mail pay to Collins line.......... . $770,000 00 | 


| Government will sustain by the Collins line in || 


| six additional trips per annum, and that it is fair 
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Proposed amendments will make the annual mail pay of || of three parts; so that a letter brou 





Che Callinw EM. s o.oo cciswidest tedwseveds $858,000 00 
Deduct annual revenue, &C...... 0.65 sees eens 147,350 67 

Will leave annual loss to Government of.... 710,649 33 | 
Annual revenue with twenty trips............ $147,350 67 


Add average increase for six additonal trips... 49,257 71 | 





Making annual revenue...........0 sees . 196,608 38 


Amount of pay, if proposed amendment passes. $858,000 00 | 


Deduct annual revenue.........6.cee0eseeeee 196,608 38 





cember, 1851, deducting only the British inland post- | 
i La Fan cick a Niems ive ices aundndinin a et eantee ee 


Add for six additional trips average of last year 64,650 74 || 


Gross receipts from postages, including the | allowed by the postal treaty five cents, and in 


United States inland postage, and allowing 





increase for additional trips................ 280,153 23 
Mail pay under pending amendment...........$858,000 00 
Deduct postages, aS abOVe........... cece sees 280,153 23 

Annual loss to the Government. ............ 577,846 77 


a | 


But, Mr. Chairman, what is proposed by the 
amendment now upon your table? The proposi- 
tion is to increase the compensation to $858,000 per 
annum. Let us see what change that will make in | 
the results. Take the $147,350 67 revenue from | 
the ee ee if this amendment shall pass, | 
and we have $710,649 33 as the loss which this 


twelve months. But gentlemen say that the | 
amendment proposes that the steamers shall make 





to presume that those six additional trips will in- 
crease the amount of postages. I am willing to 
make a liberal allowance for that increase. Sup- 


posing the six trips to be added will give an av- | 


erage of postages, and we have $49,257 71, which, 
together with the amount received for twenty 
trips, will make $196,608 38; that deducted from 
the pay under the pending amendment, will leave 
$661,391 62 as the annual loss to the Govern- | 
ment—by E. K. Collins & Co.—which is quite 
enough, with proper management, to build and | 
equip a first-class war steamer. So that if this | 
amendment is carried, the Government of the | 
United States will lose under the most advanta- | 
ceous circumstances, and on the most favorable | 
calculation that can be made, $661,391 62 annu- | 
ally. I ask the committee if they are prepared | 
for that? I ask if that is the manner in which we | 
should build up and maintain a Navy? I make | 
this presentation of the case aside from the other | 
view, that as soon as we agree to this amendment 
all the other lines will present themselves, and ask 

us to add in a like ratio to the a is 
which they now receive; they will have the same | 
right, if it may be called a right, that this line has, 


and they will ultimately get it if they press their || 


application. | 

will make one other calculation. Let us give 
the gross receipts from postages for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1851, deducting only the British | 


inland postage, and we have for twenty trips |) 


$215,502 49; then add to that an average for six 
other trips $64,650 74, and we have (including the | 


United States inland postage) $280,153 23; deduct || 


' that from the pay proposed by the present amend- | 


| 


j 


ment, $858,000, and it leaves as an absolute loss | 


to the Government, for one year, the sum of | 
$577,846 77. The question very forcibly pre- | 
sents itself, whether we are disposed to throw 


If we do, we | 
may expect that those who have to pay that | 


money by their own hard labor, out of their own || 


honest earnings, will demand of us a better reason | 
for such action than I have yet heard. 

It will be observed that my calculations differ | 
from those made by the friends of this amend- | 
ment in this, that they claim as revenue to be | 


credited to the Collins line both the British and || 


United States inland postages. I decline'to give | 
the line that credit, and I feel entirely confident | 
that [ am correct. 

Under the postal treaty between the United 


| 
| 


Deduct two years’ revenue of same........... 294,791 34 || States and Great Britain, a letter passing from 





I,oas to Government in two years......... +» 475,298 66 | 
OF Gi SMW Woes OE. sc wach bac nacncdaup cacens 237,649 33 | 


‘| any part of either country to any point in the | 
other, is 
That twenty-four cents charge, however, consists || 


with twenty-four cents postage. | 
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ht to th : 
| country by the Cunard line pays three Mee 


to the British Government for British in|, 4 
postage, sixteeen cents for sea postage and fe 
cents for United States inland postage. callin 
altogether twenty-four cents on the letter Ts 
same of letters carried by the Collins line. This 
inland postage is intended to compensate the 
mails of each country for carrying the letters - 
the various offices in the interior of each countr 
for instance, letters coming from Great Britain _ 
this city, Richmond, Philadelphia, Baltimore os 
| any other point, are left by the steamer at the 

end of its route, and are there taken up by the 
mails branching off in the various directions, anj 
are in that way taken to their respective points of 


destination; and for this inland service they on 


| Great Britain three cents. The friends of this 
_ amendment claim the inland postages at each end 
| of the line; they claim the entire twenty-four 
cents, when in truth they are entitled to only six. 
| teen cents; they claim the pay which is due to 
| our interior mails for the inland service, [ think 
they are not entitled to it, and [ feel sure that my 
| calculations are based upon proper principles— 
| upon the principle of paying the man who pe 
ae the labor—of rendering to every one his 
| due. 


| THE PUBLIC LANDS AND EQUALIZATION op 
GRANTS TO THE STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. SNow. 
OF NEW YORK, 


in roe House or Representatives, 
June 25, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the Indian Appropriation Biji— 
Mr. SNOW said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I do not propose to discuss the 
| bill immediately before the committee, although it 
is one incident to and growing out of the acquire 


Cquire- 





'| ment and perfection of title to the public domain 
|| which is now held by the people of this Govern. 


ment. I propose to discuss more particulariy the 
merits of a bill before this House, reported by my 
| colleague, [Mr. Bennert,] for an equalization of 


j 
} 
| 
} 
| 


i| oo of land to all the States, and to defend New 


York against the aspersions cast upen her on ac- 
count of the refusal of her Representatives to vc 
| for special grants of land to railroad corporations; 
also, to review some of the arguments offered in 
this House in favor of large grants of land to the 
| land States, for the benefit of corporations. 


| The acquirement of this vast public domain, 
| which is now vested in this Government, com 
| menced with the Revolution which gave us liberty 
| and independence. A large portion of these lands 
| were held prior to the Revolution subject to the 
| Crown. 

| In 1780, Congress recommended to the several 
| States in the Union holding claims to the western 
| territory to make cessions of a portion of their ter- 
ritory to the United States, for the purpose of cre- 


|| ating a common fund to defray the expenses of 


the war of the Revolution. 

On the 10th of October, 1780, Congress re- 
| solved that any lands so ceded should be disposed 
of for the common benefit of all the States, and 
| when the territory by districts should be settled, 
| they should be formed into distinct, republican 


|| States, and become members of the Federa! Union, 
away or donate to Collins & Co. every year enough || 
; to build a first-class war-steamer? 


with all the rights and sovereignty of other States. 

Under the above resolves of Congress, in 1781, 
| New York, in view of the urgent appeals of her 
sister States, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, who claimed that they in justice should par- 
| ticipate in the benefits of the public domain, came 
| forward as the first State to surrender, by cession 
| to the United States, the public domain held by 
| her, to be disposed of for the common benefit of 
all the States in defraying the expenses of the 
| Revolution; Vege and other States at that time 
_ declining to make cessions under the provisions 


| already passed by Congress. 


| 


Consequently, Congress, in September, 1789, 

| passed another resolution, expressing more par 
ticularly the conditions on which the cessions from 

| the several States of their rights should be made. 
In October, 1784, Virginia made cession of het 
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wie to the public domain in what was called the 
Northwestern Territory; reciting in the cession 
the act of Congress, September, 1783, and upon 
she expressed condition that the lands so ceded 
should be considered as a common fund for the 
‘hen existing States, or those that might be formed 
thereafter and become members of the Confeder- 
sion, reserving the rights of individuals who 
might be occupying any portion of said Territory 
der color of grants or title. 

In 1785, Massachusetts, following the noble 
example of her sister States, made a cession of 
ber rights and interests to the territory of waste 
ands, under the provisions of Congress before 
recited. 3s eg . 

In 1786, Connecticut, in view of the action of 
New York, Virginia, and Massachusetts, and the 
sirong appeals of other States, who did not claim 
tle to territory under color of grants, made like 
sessions for the ** common benefit.’’ 
“Tn 1787, South Carolina, for the purposes of 
sromoting the honor and dignity of the United 
States, and strengthening the bonds of the Fed- 
sral Union, made a cession of her rights and in- 
rest for the benefit of all the States then exist- 
ing, or (0 become members of the Confederacy. 

in 1790, after the adoption of the Constitution, 
North Carolina empowered her two Senators to 
make a cession of her domain for the benefit of 
aii the States at that time, and those that might 
become sovereign States thereafter. 

Within the territory thus ceded are embraced 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and all that part of the ‘Territory of 
Minnesota lying east of the Mississippi river. 

The lands within the boundaries of the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama, north of the thirty- 
frst degree of north latitude, were conveyed to the 
United States by Georgia, in 1802, on the pay- 
ment of $1,250,000. 

The territory acquired by the treaty of the Uni- 
ted States with France, in 1803, at an expense of 
$15,000,000 to the National Treasury, embraces 
the States of Mississippi and Alabama south of 
the thirty-first degree of north latitude; also the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
that portion of Minnesota west of the Mississippi 
river; also the Indian territory, Nebraska terri- 
tory, Oregon, and the territory north of the forty- 
second, and south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude. 
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_ In view of such condition of things, many of the 


statesmen at that day, believing that the accumu- 
lation of such vast amounts of money in the Treas- 
ury was a policy dangerous in its tendencies, and 
as stimulating the sovereign States to look to the 
Federal Government for support, an act, known as 
the deposit act, was passed, by which $28,000,000 
of the fundsin the Treasury were distributed among 
the several States, according to representation; 
with the exception that the new States were to 
receive ten per cent. more than the old States, in 
addition to five per cent. already received by them, 
on the sales of public lands within their respective 
imits. ; 

Since that time new States have been springing 
into existence. Large donations have been asked 
by the land States and granted by Congress, for 
schools and internal improvements, and various 
other projects; and opinions promulgated are taking 
a deep hold upon the people of the new States, that 
the land within their limits should belong to them, 
and that they should no longer be regarded as a 
source of revenueto the Government. Under this 
system of management, and the system of land 
warrants granted to soldiers for services rendered 
their country, any revenue to be derived by the 
Government from the sale of lands, is out of the 
question for along time to come. And we have 
presented to us the humiliating spectacle of sov- 
ereign States, in their individual capacity, knock- 


| ing at the doors of Congress, at every session, 


asking millions of acres to be donated for the ben- 
efit of railroads, plank roads, the improvements of 
rivers, and various other projects; and some of the 
States asking a cession of the Government lands 
within their limits. 

The disposition exhibited by the new States to 
increase these demands upon the General Govern- 
ment, has been augmented to a great extent by the 
grant made to Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama 
for the great central line of railroad; and we now 
have pressing before us more than fifty petitions 
asking for like grants, relying upon the good faith 
of the Government to comply. The Senate, after 
two months’ discussion of the subject, has passed 
some fifteen or eighteen special bills, which have 


| been sent to this House for concurrence; one of 


them, the Missouri bill, has passed this House, 
making a donation of 1,500,000 acres. The dis- 


|| cussion on the subject has awakened the attention 


The territory within the limits of Florida was | 


obtained by purchase of Spain, in 1819, at a cost 
of $5,000,000 to the National Treasury. 
The territory embraced within the limits of New 


Mexico and the State of California, was obtained 


by treaty with Mexico, in 1848, at the cost of a 
war Which required the blood and treasure of all 
the States, and $15,000,000 paid to Mexico, and 
$10,000,000 paid to Texas as a final settlement in 
the acquirement of territory and defining bounda- 
ries. Th the manner set forth, the title of this 
Government has been perfected to the immense 
public domain which we hold, embracing within 
the jurisdiction of its proprietorship more than 
1,400,000,000 acres now unsold. 

In addition to the cost to this Government of 
the lands already mentioned, millions of dollars 
have been paid, and are now being paid, in ex- 
unguishing Indian titles, causing surveys, and for 
the expenses of the military arm of this Govern- 
mentin protecting and defending the settlement of 
the frontiers. 

The policy of the Federal Government, since the 
adoption of the present land system, has been to 
regard the lands as a common fund, held by this 
Government in trust for the people; and as such 
they have been looked to as a source of revenue 
\o defray the expenses incident io the administra- 
ton of the Federal compact. 

The system worked well, and the people were 
satisfied so long as the debt of the revolutionary 
war,and the subsequent war with England, rested 
upon the country. When those debts became ex- 
tinguished, the proceeds of the sale of the public 


nds and the revenue derived from the tariff, gave | 


us an overflowing Treasury of millions of dollars. 
he people suon became uneasy under this aug- 
mentation of funds in the Treasury, aod many of 
the States petitioned Congress for a partition of the 
fund, or a distribution of it among the States. 
any of the States were also asking for loans. 


of the old States, and excited their jealousy, and a 
number of them have spoken to their Represent- 
atives, through their Legislatures, in favor of the 
adoption of some general system in relation to the 


' disposition of the public domain, wherein the rights 


of all the States shall be protected; all of which 
action proves most conclusively that we should 


|| change the system in the management and disposal 
| of the lands. 


On this subject some of our able statesmen have 
already spoken. General Cass, the Senator and 
great American statesman, holds the following lan- 
guage, ina speech delivered in the Senate a few 
weeks since: 


*¢ It is obvious from the discussions, which annually take 
place in Congress, and from the increased zeal and, [ may 
add, discordant opinions which mark the progress of this 


|, great question of the public lands, that some fundamental 
| change must ere long occur in the system of their adminis- 


| tration. 


| 


| 


We cannot go on with pretensions so radically 
different. On the one hand, with a large portion of the real 
property in many of the new States placed beyond the reach 
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of the respective Legislatures, tabooed, in fact, as to all 


public objects, an inert mass amid a life of struggles and 
privations, while the great landholder does almost nothing, 
complaining, indeed, that he is asked to do anything; and 
on the other hand, propositons are pressed here, which 
lead in their principles to a division of ali this domain among 
the several States of the Union, constituting their author 

ities the great landlords, controlling immense regiona in 
other States, with all the difficult oot delicate questions to 
which such new relations could not fail to give rise. I re- 
peat, sir, everything indicates that we are in a chrysalis 
condition fast approaching our destined change.’’ 


Sir, these are opinions and sentiments, which 
have force and power, in relation to this great 

uestion, coming as they do from one who has 
filled so large a space in the history of this coun- 
try, and been identified with its progress and the 
developments of its institutions. 

I quote also from the speech of Hon. R. Ray- 
TouL, delivered in this Hovse on the Missouri 
railroad bill: 

“Mr. Rawtovut said: The question before the House 


seems to me to be very far indeed from a question of mere 
sectional and local interest. The disposition to be made of 
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the public domain is certainly a great national concern, and 
Ought to be argued with a view to its bearing upon the great 
national interests of the country, Which are common to all 
sections. I do not see clearly—I cannot be certain, and | 
think no other man can be certain—that the nanonal domain 
will continue to belong to the United States as common 
property, to be applied as it is nowapplied ; for probabiy— 
without looking very far inte the future—it is probable that 
some means will be found to withdraw the public lands 
from their present position, and to put an end to the long 
series of controversies somewhat sectional in their nature— 
to make a final adjustment, upon general, just, and national 
principles, of the whole subject. But into the question 
whether such an adjustment be possible, and if it be posai- 
ble, how it onght to be made, | do not now propose tw enter 
Linteud to confine my remarks to the question, whether 
appropriations, such as are proposed to be made in this bill, 
ought to be made for the opening of greatavenves of inter 


nal trade. The old thirteen States have certainly great in 
terest in determining what shall be done with the public 
lands—an interest as great, in some Views, as that of the 
States in which the public lands are situated—and I wieh 
to inquire, what usecan be madeof the public lands, at the 


present, and tint! some final adjustment is agreed upon, and 
of the proceeds thereot, which shall be equal in its advant 
ages to the old States, as well as to the new? 
Osillo 


The prop 
1 now betore the House is for a grantof alternate sec 
tions of land to aid in the construction of roads in the State 
of Missouri.”’ 


I agree with the gentleman so far as he indi- 
cates that these controversies should be settled, 
and that the old States have a deep interest in the 
way and manner in which these lands shall be dis- 
posed of. I do not.agree with him in his opinions 
that this system of special grants shall be longer 
pursued; and I ask the gentleman to give his aid 
and counsel in favor of the general proposition now 
before the House affecting the rights of all the 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for this Congress to 
pause in this system of special legislation. The 
dignity and honor of this Government require 
that a new policy be adopted that shall quiet the 
acrimonious feelings which have already been en- 
gendered between the old and new States; for itis 
clearly indicated that we cannot proceed further 
without producing results disastrous in their tend- 
encies—detrimental to the peace and quiet of the 
country. 

The Committee on Public Lands have been oc- 
cupying the floor of this House nearly five months, 
to the exclusion of all other committees, reporting 
special railroad bills mostly, and in the discussion 
of them during the morning hour allotted to re- 
ports. Each morning, almost, we are saluted with 
the erv, Give us land! land! the monotony of 
which is occasionally broken in upon by an- 
nouncement from the Senate of the passage by that 
body of a railroad land bill located somewhere in 
the wilderness, or boundless prairies, and asking us 
most respectfully to concur. 

l am a member of a committee in this House 
which has not been called to report this seasion, 
and has had no chance to report, except by unan- 
imous consent. I hold in my hands reports and 
bills, affecting the rights and interests of private 
citizens of this Government, which have long been 
delayed, and we are now approaching the termin 
ation of this session. 

The great public interests of this country have 
been retarded by this system of special legislation 
in regard to the public domain; and the country 
has become disgusted. 

One of the sources of difficulty in relation to 
this great national question, arises from the fact 
that we are raising, by the operation of the tariff, 
nearly sixty millions of dollars revenue, annually 
—sufficient to defray all the expenses of the Gov- 

| ernment, meet outstanding debts, and have a mar- 
gin left for ** Galphinisms.”’ We havea great and 
powerful manufacmmring interest asking for more 
| protection from foreign imports. 

In addition to this magnificent revenue, there is 
| concentrated and centralized in the hands of the 
| Government 1,.400,000;000 acres of public land, 
| held as a trust fund, Selonging to the people of the 
| several States; and there is a constant struggle on 

the part of the new States to sever the proprietor- 
| ship of the Government to the soil within their 
| limite;—a strife not unnatural, growing out of 
| State pride—the States having quartered upon them 
| large amounts of land beyond the power of taxa- 
‘tion. The power of taxation is one of the sor- 
| ereign attributes of the States; it is a vital eie- 
| ment in the development of State resources, the 


|| advancement of civilization, and the welfare and 


| happiness of a people. The General Government, 


\in view of this great principle, has wisely made 


it 
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The Public Lands—Mr. Snow. 





provision that the new States should receive five 
per cent. upon the sale of all lands within their 
respective limits—which has been sacredly ad- 
hered to according to the terms of the compact— 
by which means the States have had reserved to 
them millions of dollars. There has also been 
granted to the land States and Territories more 
than 84,000,000 acres of public lands—clear do- 
nations. Sull, we hear the ery of injustice and 
oppression, on the part of the land States, against 
the Government. 

For the information of the country, and the 
benefit of the people in the land States particular- 
ly, | herewith publish a list of some of the most 
prominent petitions now before Congress, asking 
donations of lands, to show the general tendency 
and the strong disposition of the people of the 
land States to get these laree donations: 

Ist. Railroad from St. Louis, Missouri, via Lit- 
tle Rock, to Red river, near Fulton. This road 
runs southerly half way across Missouri, and in 
a dinronal direction entirely across Arkansas from 
northeast.to southwest, in all about 500 miles. 


2d. Road from Dubuque, in Iowa, nearthe north 


line of the State, to Keokuck, in Iowa, in the ex- 
treme south part of the State. This road runs 
parallel with the Mississippi, and is as crooked as 
a ram’s horn, to accommodate everybody. Its 
leneth is over 300 miles. 

3d. Road from Davenport, on the east line of 
ihe State of lowa, westward to the west border at 
Council Bloffs—a distance of 350 miles. 
4ih. Road from Burlington, in the southeast part 
of Lowa, northwesterly to Fort Des Moines, onthe 
Des Moines river—about 150 miles. 

5th. Road from east to west across the north 
part of the State of Missouri, from Hannibal, on 
the Mississippi, to St. Joseph,on the Missouri 
river—225 miles. 

Gth. Road across the center of Missouri, from 
St. Louis to some point near Independence, on the 
west line of the State—250 miles. 

7th. Road from the east to the west line of Michi- 
gan, beginning at Lake St. Clair, and terminating 
on Lake Michigan; points not yet determined, 
but read to be located where there are the best 
lands and the most of them, of course—distance, 
225 to 250 miles. 

kth. Road from Saginaw, on the east side of 
Michigan, northerly along Lake Huron to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, at the mouth of Lake Superior, 
thence along the south shore of that lake to near 
its western extremity at Montreal river—only 
about 800 miles, 

9th. Road from Helena, on the Mississippi riv- 
er, midway of the State of Arkansas, to Fort 
Smith, on the west line of that State, crossing the 
State from east to west—275 miles. 

10:h. Road from the Mississippi river, opposite 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee, in a southwesterly direction 
across the State of Arkansas, to the Texas line— 
about 350 miles. 

lith. Road from Selma, in the southerly half 
of Alabar 





nessee river—about 175 miles. 
12th. Road from Girard, on the line between 
the states of Alabama and Georgia, southwesterly 


across to the southwest corner of Mobile—250 
miles, 
i3th. Road from Milwaukee, on Lake Michi- 
gan,on the east side of Wisconsin, westward 
across the State to the Mississippi river, on ** the 
most eligible route’’—200 miles. 

(th. Road from the north line of Illinois, north 
through Wisconsin to Lake Superior, varying 
according to route—from 350 t#400 miles. 

15th. Road from Manitorie, (theland of spirits, ) 
on Lake Michigan, in Wisconsin, westwardly, 
acroas the State to the Mississippi river—250 
miles. 

l6th. Road from Milwaukee, on the east line of 
Wisconsin, northwestwardly to Prairie La Cross, 
on the west line of the State, on the Mississippi 
river—250 miles. 


1a, north throuch that State to the Ten- | 





20th. Road from Warsaw, Illinois, on the Mis- 
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sissippi river, northeastwardly to Peoria—150 || 


miles. 
_ 2ist. Road from Warsaw to Rockford, near the 
line of Ilinois—225 miles. 

22d. Road from Oakland, near Detroit, north- 


i} 


| the State of Illinois, conveying to thi 
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tem of special legislation by Congrye 

roads. In this [ am not mistaken.’ I hold, ena 

hand the act of incorporation ef this company i 
“d by 


_ all the lands donated by Congress, ry company 


_ the twenty-second section of that act o 


| westerly across the State of Michigan, to the mouth |! 


no doubt the gentleman speaks the sentiments of || 


17th. Road from Fond du Lac, on Winnebago | 


Lake, in Wisconsin, southerly to Janesville—100 
miles. 


18th. Road from Green Bay, in Wisconsin, 


northwestwardly to Lake Superior—250 miles. 
19th. Road from Shawneetown, Illinois, on the 


150 miles. 


of Grand river—about 200 miles. 


23d. Road from Lafayette, Indiana, westerly 


across the States of Illinois and Iowaor Missouri, 
to the Missouri river—about 600 miles! 

24th. Road from Springfield, Illinois, south- 
westerly to Alton—150 miles. 


25th. Road from Pensacola, Florida, northerly | 


150 miles. 





to Montgomery, in Alabama 


26th. Road from Brandon, Mississippi, easterly | 


to the line of the State—100 miles. 

27th. Road from the Falls of the St. Louis river, 
at the western end of Lake Superior, in the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, southerly to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, on the Mississippi river—200 miles. 

28th. Road from New Albany, Indiana, oppo- 
site Louisville, Kentucky, westerly through Indi- 
ana and Illinois, to Alton, opposite St. 
325 miles. 

29th. 
sissippi—200 miles. 

30th. Road from Toledo, on Lake Erie, in the 
State of Ohio, southwesterly to Springfield, Ili- 
nois—400 miles. 

3ist. 
Louis, northwesterly to the river Des Moines, in 
fowa—about 200 miles. 
‘ Various other petitions have been presented for 
other roads, both in the old and new States, plank 


roads, improvement of rivers—all asking donations 


of land, 

Bills, on most of the above-named petitions, 
have been presented to the House, and many of 
them have passed the Senate. The arguments in 


|| to be adopted for the best use of the lands and 


Louis— | 


toad from New Orleans to Jackson, Mis- | 


toad from St. Charles, Missouri, near St. | 


| mate of the probable cost of the whole road 


Portion of 
° i INCOrpo- 
ration reads as follows: 

‘The lands selected under said act of Con 
hereby authorized to be conveyed, shall be exem 
taxation under the laws of this State, until so 
by said corporation or trustees, and the stock : 

. i. ‘0 

effects of said company shall be in like manner et and 
from taxation for the term of six years from the pass 
this act.” Passage of 


The time and manner of disposing of this im- 
mense tract of land may be seen from the following 
extracts from the proceedings of the directors. 


** Financial plan of the company, submitted to th, 
ors, April 23, 1851, and by them adopted, 
It would be injudicious at present to subm 


gress, ang 
Pt fron ait 
ld or convened 


e direct. 


it an esti. 
and branches, 


and your attention will be particularly devoted to the plang 
Pans 


proper 
which have been given to the company for the pity 


proposed by the grants. 
** To retuwin the lands in your actual possession until 4) 
increase of population caused by the facilities created rad 
the railroad shall have given to them a high market ni 
seems to bethe most judicious course, and therefore ie wit 
be necessary to avai) yourselves of the authority given as 
the charter to build the road and its branches by the pry 
ceeds of bonds to be issned for the construction a 
to be secured in the most perfect manner in your power 
The details of the arrangement, as far as it has been =e. 
tured, are now submitted.” ao 


Attached to the same document are the written 
opinions of one of the directors, estimating the 
value of these lands, and the time the company 
should hold them; from which I will quote. Mr. 
Rantoul says: 


“T consider, then, that any estimate which shall give to 
the lands belonging to the company an average value of 


| from ten to twelve dollars an acre, to be reached in trom 


favor of either of the above-named projects would | 


apply to all. 
mostly, of the alternate sections being doubled in 
price to the purchaser from the Government price. 
The applications will measure more than 9,000 
miles, requiring donations of more than 40,000,000 
of acres. 

We have announced upon this floor the declar- 
ation of gentlemen to vote against all measures, 


They are urged upon the ground, | 


whether public or local, affecting the old States, | 
| until what is termed by them justice shall be done 


to Western interests. 
trine promulgated by grave Senators, standing in 
their places in the Senatechamber. We hear also 


We hear the same doc- | 


the warning voice of Representatives from the | 
West that the new States will soon wrest these 


lands from the Government. 
1 will quote from the speech of Mr. Fickuin, of 


Illinois, on the Missouri railroad bill, who said— | 


** There is a settied conviction in the new 
they have not been treated fairly in regard to the public 
lands, and it need not surprise any one that, so soon as they 
shail acquire that numerical strength which will enable them 


States that 


to redress their wrongs, they will do so, by declaring their | 


jurisdiction over, and title to, the public lands within their 
limits, and maintaining their declaration.”’ 

Sir, I admire the frankness of this declaration ! 
coming, as it does, from the Representative ofa 
State that had sliced out of the public domain at the 


last session of Congress 2,700,000 acres of land for | 
a single railroad! and having had donated to the | 


State prior to that 2,884,850 acres; making an 


twelve to fourteen years from this date, is amply sustuined 
by the facts presented in this communication.” 

To retain these Jands in the hands of the com- 
pany until the building of the road and benefits de- 
rived therefrom shall have given thema high market 
value, seems to be the determination and settled 
policy of this company. And they put forth in 
their estimates the doctrine, based upon some sci- 
entific computation, that these lands will bring to 
the company in ten years, $25,000,060. In addi- 
tion, this average price per acre to which the land 
is supposed within ten years to be worth to the 
company, they will have the power, holding this 
immense amount of land along the line of the road, 
to dictate the location of cities and villages, which, 
as a natural consequence, will spring into exist- 
ence, which may add millions of dollars moreto the 
coffers of this magnificent corporation. The char- 
ter of this company is one of great liberality on 
the part of the State of Illinois. It contains a pro- 
vision that the company shall pay to the State 
seven per cent. upon the proceeds of the earnings 


| of the road, supposed to be an equivalent for the 


surrender of the power to tax the lands, so long 
as the lands remain the property of the company. 
But the provision, in fact, gives the charter the 
elements of perpetuation—it is a contract on the 
part of the people of Ilinois with this company, 
that so long as they shall pay to the State seven 
cent. upon the proceeds of the road, they shall 

e entitled to all the privileges conferred by the 


| charter. 


amount of 5,584,167 acres of domain, which, prior || 


to its severance and transmission of title, belonged | 


to the people of all the States. 
I admire the boldness of the declaration. I have 


—— 


hat are the wrongs this State, which the 
gentleman in part represents, have had perpe- 
trated upon it by the General Government? 1 


can point the gentleman to a wrong which he | 


does not perhaps reflect upon. It was wrong for 


this Government to sever and transmit the title to | 


2,700,000 acres of public domain, and permit the 
State of Illinois to vest the title of it in the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, giving the company 
power to hold it for an indefinite period without 
taxation; giving to a corporation the monopoly of 
the soil of our country in such immense bodies—a 


|| power dangerous in its tendencies, and which 


Ohio river, westwardly to the Mississippi river— 1 
} 
1 


may be used to overshadow the rights of the 
people. This, sir, is one of the beauties ofa sys- 


——> = 


I might stop here, having shown enough to sat- 
isfy commor understanding that the principles of 
this grant are at variance with the spirit and insti- 
tutions of our country; but the picture would not 
be complete. I herewith subjoin a statement, ex- 
tracted from the English papers, of the transac- 
tions of the authorized agents of this company !n 
England; and the aeceptance by English bond- 
holders of terms and conditions whieh must be 
flattering to those who are to participate in the 
benefits: 


“ The trustees of the Illinois Central Loan are the follow- 


| ing well-known gentlemen : 


“ Lonpox.—William Brown, Esq., M. P., (Messrs 
Brown, Shipley, & Co., Liverpoo},) John Pemberton Hey- 
wood, Esq., (Messrs. Heywood, Kennards, & Co., Lon- 
don,) Thomas Smith, Esq., (Deputy Chairman of the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway Company,) Matthew Uzi- 
elli, Esq., (Messrs. C. Devaux & Co., London.) 

“BankEeRs.-—Messrs. Heywood, Kennards, & Co., Lom 
bard street, London. 

“So.icrrors.—Messrs. Crowder & Maynard, Coleman 
strect. 

‘< Broxens—Messrs. J, Hutchinsen & Son, Dethburyi 
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a. gers. Barnett, Ellis. & Co., Birchin Lane, London. 
oj Me prospectus of the loan, as published in the London 
cont tins the following programme ; % 
vas valuable and unprecedented grant of land, com- 
sae as it does, extensive beds of coal and other min- 
y Sek determined the directors to raise the necessary 
ah the construction of this line by the issue of bonds 
funds powers of their act of incorporation. Of the re- 
pes OS 000,000, $12,000,009 have been reserved for 
. ‘ibers in the United States, of which amount two 
“ds pave already beer disposed of there, and arrange- 
° iw made for the remaining one third as the works may 
pe 


eT ne 
papers 


vs Central Company have authorized their agents in 

ion to negotiate for that amount in bonds, bearing in- 
tat we rate of six percent. per annum, pay able half 
, cin London.”’ 2 ‘ a 
‘nese bonds will be issued in sums of $590 and $1,000 

"at an exchange of 4s, 2d. for the dollar, (or £104 3s. 
“ 2 £208 6s. 8d.,) for which provisional certificates to 
oa will be issued on the payment of the first deposit, 
» the remaining payments being completed the provis- 


hea 














ae , tificates will be exchanged for the bonds. 

“he dates ol payment are proposed to be as follows: 

im On $500 b’d. On $1,000 b’d. 
nonnsit on Ist July. 1852....£14 3 4..... £28 6 8 
hoansit on Ist October, POR 28 0 0... 5 2 00 

siton IstJanuary,1853.... 10 0 0..... 20 0 0 
renositan Ist April, ee ek 2) 00 
honnsit on Ist July, Meee 80 OC B...- 20 0 0 
Honosit on Ist October, 1853.... 10 0 0O..... 20 0 6 
i xiton 2d January, 1854.... 10 0 0..... w” 0 0 
Thonosit on Ist April, Se ee a 20 00 
menosit ois Uy, . -2054s..5_ 10 0. 0..... WO 8 
Deposit on 2d October, 1854.... 10 0 Y..... 20 0 0 

Total ....e0eeees 6 cabewse’s £104 3 4 £208 6 8 


rhe installments may be anticipated by the payment of 


In order to raise the remaining $5,000,000, the | 


the bond in full, which will entitle the holder to interest at | 


six per cent. from the date of payment. 
«These bonds are to be made pavable at par in London, 
275, but redeemable by the company at any time pre- 
viously at twenty percent. premium; the installments, and 
rigbursements, and premium, to be effected at the ex- 
crane of 4s. 2d. for the dollar, and the rate of interest at 
sic percent. per annum, to be payable in London at 4s. 2d. 
f dollar exch half year, on the lst of April and Ist of 
October, at the banking house of Messrs. Heywood, Ken- 

pads & Co., Lombard street. 

“The Iinois Central Railway Company having thus de- 
cided to raise the money necessary for the construction of 
vay, by the issue of its bonds, secured on the land 
and railway, Will create, notwithstanding, a share capital 
ry nt in amountto the sum raised on bonds, and which 
will be issued in $100 shares, to represent the proportionate 
interest of the respective holders in the undertaking. [tis 
proposed 10 give the privilege to the subscribers to the loan 
of 35,000,000 now offered, to become shareholders therein 
for one half of that subscription, (32,500,000) and as it can 
jardly be doubted that the bonds will be paid off by means 
of the sale of lands, there is every probability that the rail- 
road will be constructed without any call on the share cap- 


ital. Asmall deposit may be required on the shares, and | 


these shares will thus become an actyal bonus, and entitle 
the holder to a participation in all the profits of the line.’’ 
Here we have exhibited a system of English 
bondholding plastered over the soil of ourcountry. 
And that soil locked up in the hands of a corpo- 
ration made up of a few individuals, and placed, 
by the action of a sovereign State, beyond the 
power of taxation so long as it remains the com- 
mon property of the corporation. We hear the 


European papers speaking of the grants *‘ as val- | 


uadle and unprecedented, comprising extensive beds of 
coal and minerals. ”? 


lt is proposed to give the bond holders one dol- 
ar of stock for each dollar of money they advance 


on the bonds, and that the money raised on the | 


bonds in Europe and this country will build the 
road, and that the stock certificates will become a 


“bonus,” and entitle the holder to a participation || o¢ gefiance or braggadocio. 


mail the profits of the line. 

Sir, lam opposed to building up any such sys- 
tem of land monopoly in this country. This 
laze grant is liable to have fastened upon it a sys- 
tem of tenantry and landlordism—one of the most 
peraicious systems that can be ingrafied upon the 
folof any country. Feudal in its appendages— 
tnppling the energies of any community where 
« exists—blighting in its influences—bringing, 
Souer or later, resistance to the exactions of rents 
—revolution against law and order—disturbing the 
harmony, moral, and social elements of society. 
‘is this system that has reduced a large portion 
o the people of Ireland—that green spot of earth 


—0 starvation and poverty, and sent thousands || 











The Public Lands—Mr. Snow. 











| of doubtful origin, but the title to which had been 
| strengthened by legislative enactments, while the 


people were wasting their energies in cultivating 
the soil and giving it value. 

Out of this system there grew the * anti-rent”’ 
war; wherupon the tenants took upon themselves 


| the right of revolution and resistance to the laws 


in relation to the collection of rents, based upon 


| the ground that the original grants were a fraud 


upon the people, and that subsequent legislation 
could not give them vitality. ‘They divested them- 


| selves of former political associations; combined 


the elements of a new political party, holding at 
times the balance of power between the two polit- 
ical parties of the State; producing upon the body 
politic a state of things dangerous in its tenden- 


| cies; dividing neighborhoods and districts, reduc- 


which allayed the excitement. 


ing them to all the horrors of civil strife. 

The Legislature was called upon toact, which it 
did by making some wise provisions for the future, 
And the strife, 
with its attendants, good and evil, has left a moral 
to the country. 

The honorable gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Henn,] who addressed the House a few days 


| since, on the Iowa railroad bill, calls in question 


the vote of New York on the Missouri railroad 
bill, and says: ** Out of twenty-six votes cast 
from that State, he finds the West has but three 
friends;’’ and significantly adds: ‘* New York ex- 
‘pects her Mint, appropriations for her dry-docks, 


| * steamships, and that she claims one or two 


‘Presidents; and for all these measures, as well as 
‘for these men who are to be Presidents, we of 
‘the West are expected to vote.”’ 

I would say to the gentleman from Towa that 
New York will avail herself of no opportunity to 
oppress the interests of the Western States, or the 
land States. She expects no votes for the loca- 
tion of a Mint within her borders, unless the great 


interests of the country are to be benefited and 


advanced. As to her steamships and dry-docks, 
the great commercial and agricultural interests of 


the West, North, and South, are alike identified 


in their triumphs. All the facilities that open, 
extend, and cheapen the avenues of commercial 
exchange, have a direct influence upon the great 


_ agricultural interests of the West, which seek the 


markets of the world. 

As to our candidates for President, the Balti- 
more Convention, in the wisdom of its council, 
has relieved the gentleman from a duty which I 


have no doubt he would have been most happy to 
perform. 


I quote again from the gentleman’s speech on 
the homestead bill, in which he says: 


* We owe it to ourselves, as Representatives of the great 
and mighty West, to vote against every local measure 
brought forward here, until we have some intimation that 
justice will be done to us. We should unite ourselves to- 
gether as closely as the mighty Father of Waters and its 
tributaries unite our interests and commerce ; and then we 
may expect to return to our people and show a faithful dis- 
charge of our trust. I say, then, once for all, that until jus- 
tice is done to the West, you of the East should not expect 
our votes forany local measure you may bring forward. In 
looking round among my Western friends, methinks I read 
a general assent to the correctness of this course. I donot 


| wish my New York or Pennsylvania friends to think that 


this is a threat, for I do not say what I do say in the spirit 
It is the cool deliberation of 


| one who knows and feels that his constituents have not re- 


*' her sons wanderers to this land of equality and | 


ibert 
all 


ing up the avenues to the intellectual advance- 
ment of the mass of the people. 

it, [have seen in my own State the blighting 
elects of a system of ‘*landlordism and tenantry,”’ 


‘stened upon the soil in its early settlement by the || shall accede to their exorbitant demands; and that | 


'ty—dividing families and friends—crushing | 
the endearments of social happiness, and clos- | 
| of the might 


ceived their equal share of the bounties of this Government, 
and that what they now ask is but justice.’’ 

Sir, this is the language we have addressed to 
us, because we decline to vote away millions of 
acres of the public domain, and place it at the dis- 


| posal of these gigantic railroad corporations, giving 


them the power to overshadow the rights of the 
people, and control the destiny and future hopes 
of the young republics of the West. Language 


| coming, too, from a Representative of a State that 


has just commenced the germination of its exist- 
ence, and has already had millions of acres of the 
public domain donated to it by Congress for the 
purposes of education, internal improvements, 
deaf and dumb asylums, to individuals, and cor- 
porations, &c. 


The gentleman calls upon the Representatives 


and vote against all local measures of the Eastern 
States, however mach the common interests of the 
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West to band themselves together, | 


country may be identified with them, until we | 


“urement of colonial grants, and mavy ef them || it is his eool determination to declare war, and 


809 


Ho. or Reps. 


override the constitutional duty of an American 
legislator, unless his particular views and opin- 
ions shall be complied with. 

Sir, as one of the Representatives of New York, 
I decline, most respectfully, to comply with the 
demands, except it be upon some general propo- 
sition, like the bill now before this House, where- 
in the rights of all the States are protected; a 
proposition which does justice to lowa, which 
seems to have been so long delayed, if we are to 
take the sentiments and opinions of her Repre- 
sentatives, 

Does the gentleman expect the General Govern- 
ment to foster and protect his State with exclusive 
privileges, and to pursue this system of special 
legislauon ? Does he expect that railroads, culti- 
vation, and wealth are to spring into existence at 
once in a new State, and that, too, through the 
bounties of the General Government? If so, he 
is mistaken. It is a position that has required in 
the old States years of toil to accomplish. 

Sir, | represent a district upon this floor which 
has more inhabitants than the State the gentleman 
in part represents had when it was admitted into 
the Union. A district which has not within its 
limits a canal, railroad, or navigable river; agri- 
cultural in its elements, its people intelligent. A 
district that had an existence in the days of the 
Revolution, and shared largely in that conflict 
which gave us liberty and tide, by conquest, to a 
large portion of the public domain, which is now 
held by this Government. We have been taxed 
in common, through the customs, to pay for the 
purchase of the public domain, acquired by treaty, 
by the extinguishment of Indian titles, for sur- 
veys and explorations, and for the support of the 
military arm of the Government, i protecting the 
settlements of the frontier. 

I need notecall the attention of the gentleman 
from lowa to notice the facts already stated. I 
represent the land of his nativity. | need not re- 
fresh his memory as to the history of the suffer- 
ings and privations of the early settlement of the 
district—the burning of ‘*Cherry Valley,”’ his 
native town, and the massacre of many ot the set- 
tlers by the Indians an‘ Tories, the flight to the 
mountains, and the deadly strife. No, sir,I stand 
here to speak for the rights and interest of the 
people of that district; and the States claiming a 
partition in this common heritage, which is fast 
becoming absorbed and frittered away, and bas 
already ceased to be a source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

From other sources we have been charged with 
oppression towards the interests of the land States, 
in not favoring a system of special legislation, in 


regard to the administration of the lands. I deny 
the charge as unwarranted and unjust. ‘The 


policy of New York has ever been liberal towards 
the land States. She is identified in feeling and 
interest with their growth and prosperity. She has 
furnished thousands of intelligent settlers, who 
have peopled many of these new States, and broken 
the solitude of the prairies and the wilderness, and 
opened them to all the endearments of social and 
intellectual happiness, and stamped upon them the 
genius of her institutions. 

In looking over the votes given by the Repre- 
sentatives of New York, for years past, for grants 
of Jand to the new States for education, internal 
improvements, county seats, universities, and sa- 
lines, I find she has been in the advance of many 
of her sister States in the liberality of donations. 

New York has taxed the energy of her citizens 
at home to build up the most splendid system of 
internal improvement in the world, at a cost of 


' more than one hundred millions of dollars, consist- 


ing of great lines of canals and railroads, reach- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Lakes, giving life and 
vitality to the West and Southwest, opening the 
way and cheapening the transit of the immense 
agricultural productions, which their virgin soil 
produces in such rich profusion. 

1 do not deny that the advantages derived by 
this system of internal improvement have added 
wealth and prosperity to New York. But while 
it has done this, it has developed the resources of 
the mighty West, and brought into existence 
sovereign States, teeming with wealth and mil- 
lions of happy people; which, without the bevefit 
of those early improvements on the part of New 


| York, would have had to-day but a feeble exiai- 
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ence. 1am aware that New York is looked upon 
with suspicion, on account of her power, and the 
potency of her vote upon this floor. I trust that 
ower will ever be exercised with due regard to 
justice and equality, affecting the rights and inter- 
esta of all the States of this great Confederacy. It 
is her own internal policy that has made her great 
and powerful, developed her resources, built up 
cities and towns, extended free education to the 
hamlets, giving intelligence to the people,—a 
policy germinated and protected by her great 
statesmen, many of whom have passed away, 
leaving the impress of their genius, and the wis- 
dom of their counsel a rich inheritance to the 
country. She has not confined her energies to 
the narrow policy of State lines, but has extended 
her enterprise and aid to advance the interest of 
the commercial and agricultural elements of the 
country. } 

Whenever sister States have sought her borders 
with their great lines of internal improvement, 
they have been welcomed and had extended to 
them the right hand of fellowship; and that with- | 
out taxation. The Legislature of the State of | 
New York has spoken to her Representatives in 
Congress, through resolutions passed by that 
body almost unanimously, which I will read: 

In Senate, April 10, 1852. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the public 
land of the Federal Government, having been obtained by 
grants from individual States, by conquests, or by pur- 
chase, and by the terms of said grants, and the nature of 
said purchases and conquests, the joint and common prop- | 
erty of the States are held in trust by the General Govern- 
inent as a common fund for the use and benefit of all the | 
States, and should be faithfully and fairly disposed of for 
that purpose. 

Kesolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That while we 
approve ofthe policy that has been adopted of liberal grants 
to the new States, for the purposes of education and in- 
ternal improvement, we deem it just for the old States to 
share also in these grants of land, for the same public pur- | 
poses. And we claum for New York her just and rightful 
share of the domain, acquired by the blood and treasure of 
all the States. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly coneur,) Thatin consider- 
ation of the grants made to the new States, atthe time of, 
and ewee their admission into the Union, and of the many | 
applications now made for still further appropriations for 
railroads and internal improvements, our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives be requested to urge upon that body the pro- 
priety of making grants of land upon some equal and just 
principle of appropriation to all the States for the purpose 
of education, and for other useful public purposes, having | 
due regard to the grants already made, and the population 
of the respective States, 

Resolved, (if the Assembly coneur,) That the Gov- || 
ernor of this State be requested to forward a copy of these | 
resolutions to each of the Senators and Members of Con- | 
gress from New York, with a request that they be submit- 
ted to the consideration of Congress, and that our Senators 
and Representatives use their influence for the passage of 
euch an act. 

By order: 


TRA P. BARNES, Clerk. 


In AssemBLy, April 17, 1852. 
Resolved, Thatthe Assembly do concur in the foregoing 
resolutions. 


By order: RICHARD U. SHERMAN, Clerk. 


These, sir, are the opinions of the people of 
New York, declared almost without distinction 
of party, almost unanimously through the legis- 
lative action of her representatives in the Legisla- 
ture—-opinions which f feel bound to respect and | 
defend here, as one of her Represeniatives upon | 
this floor, acting not only for the interest of New | 
York, but our common country. 

These resolutions recognize the rightand power || 
of the Government to make these grants, and that || 
they shall be made on terms of equality to all the || 
States. While they approve the policy of the liber- || 

| 


ality already extended to the land States, they in- 
dicate that in view of the increase of the number, 
and demands of the new States, that the time has | 
come when some general plan should be adopted, 
which shall settle the conflicting opinions existing | 
between the old and new States. Sir; I am in 
favor of these grants of land to the land States for 
railroads, with conditions that shall be safe to the 
applications of the fund granted, and beneficial to 
the settlement and early development of such 
States. ‘‘ Railroads are the great highways of the 
ty 10% and the strong arms of public defense, 
vinding together the several States of this great 
Confederacy in one common brotherhood, and 
equalizing the rights and conditions of society.” 
Although yet in their infancy, railroads have || 
revolutionized the old-established laws of trade, || 
transit, and commerce, changed, improved, and | 
elevated the social condition of the people—bring- H 








| is due to the great interests of this country tha: 


| Maings.....se{. ‘315 127 


|| (Mr. Orr,] who is a member of the Land Com- 


|| his way. 


| been a bill reported by the Land Committee in 
| this House, or in the Senate, at this session, do- 
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ing together the extreme portions of the coun- 
try, with a speed and power hitherto unknown, 
and not anticipated by the wildest dreams of 
prophecy. As a means of public defense of the | 
country, they will take the place of forts and 
Eoastie, by their power in giving ubiquity to 
troops and munitions of war, and in furnishing the 
cheapest communication in the world. I think it 


these donations of land should be made to the dif- | 
ferent States for such purposes, and trust the time | 
is not far distant when the golden sands of the Pa- 
cific will be united with the great commercial in- 
terest of this country by these lines of inter-com- 
munication. 

[ herewith submit a statement of the progress 
of railroads in this country, which will be found 
interesting, containing facts in relation to them up 
to January Ist, 1852: 


} 
| 
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| 
| 


30,000 


| N. Hampshire.., 489 47 9,280 317,964 34,26 
Vermont....... 380 59; 10,212 314,120 30.76 
Massachusetts... 1,089 67| 7.800; 994,499; 127.49 
Rhode Island.. 50 32 1,306 147,544 | 112.97 
Connecticut.... 547 261 4.674 370,791 79.23 








New York..... 1,826 745; 46,000 | 3,097,394 67.33 
New Jersey...., 226 11 8,320 189,555 58.84 
Pennsylvania... 1,146 774) 46,000 | 2,311,786 50.25 
Delaware. ..... 16 ll 2,120 91,535 43.17 
Maryland......, 376 125; 9,356} 583,035 62.31 
Vinwitiaee.sscece 478 818, 61,352 | 1,421,661 93.17 
Nerth Carolina,| 249 385 45,000 858,903 19.30 
South Carolina.; 340; 298) 24,500 668,507 27.28 
Georgia........ 754 229 58,000 905,999 15.62 
Alabama....... 121 190 | 50,722 771,671 15.21 
Mississippi..... 93! 273) 47,156, 606,555 12.86 
Louisiana...... 63 - 46,431 517,739 11.15 
yy eed ey - 32 | 237,321 212,592 .89 
Tennessee..... 112 748 45.600) 1,002,625 21.98 
Kentucky...... 93 414| 37,680, 982,405 26.07 
CR osnckns eos, 828) 1,892) 39,964) 1,980,408 49.55 
Michigan......| 427 46,243 397 654 7.07 
Indiana........ 600 915; 33,809| 988,416 29,93 
SION ..50s exes 176 1.409 55,405; 851.470 15.36 
Missouri....... - 515! 67.380| 682,043 10.12 
Wisconsin..... 20 421) 53,924) 305,191 5.65 








10,814 10,898 


Length of railroads in Great Britain, 6,621 miles. 


The honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 


mittee, (and, I believe, a strict constructionist of 
the Constitution,) has reported and ably discussed 
a number of these special land bills, and quotes Mr. 
Calhoun, as authority, for his guide in defending 
these special grants. What was Mr. Calhoun’s 
opinion as regards the equivalents the Govern- 
ment were to receive? 

I quote from his remarks on the Michigan 


| grant for railroad, vol. 15 Cong. Globe, p. 747: | 


**Mr. Calhoun was very anxious to vote for the bill, but 
he could not do so only on the general principle that the 
Government of the United States as proprietors of the 
public lands would he indemnified for the grants. To that 
extent he saw his way clearly. Beyond ithe did not see 
So long as the grants were limited by a reason- | 
able distance from the line of the road or canal, there was | 
ground to believe that the end of the grant would be accom. | 
plished. But when the grants went beyond that, the policy 
was very questionable. ON PRINCIPLE, and on the ground 
of expediency, therefore, it would be imposzible for him to 


| vote for the grants beyond the line, although he had a very | 


strong desire to vote for the bill.’ 1} 


The ground Mr. Calhoun took was, that the | 
same amount of land donated to these companies, 
on the line of the road, should be raised to $2 50 |) 
per acre, as an equivalent, and that no donation 
should be made without such equivalent. 

No, sir, I make the declaration, and it will 
stand beyond contradiction, that there has not 


nating lands to railroads, that contains the equiva- 
lent upon which these lands are asked. Sir, I dis- || 
sent from such equivalents. This Government | 
should not become a common speculator upon || 
its soil, in connection with railroad companies; | 
and where the system has been adopted, it has 
amounted to ‘ nichts komme heraus.’’ 


I will point to one instance—and could furnish 


| 
| 
i 





granted to the Miami and Da 


| sold at $1 25 per acre. 
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more if necessary: Alternate sections of land 


t > were 
and Erie canals, in Ohio; 259,493 1 yV aheat 
Government land was doubled in ele 2 Of ‘the 
per acre; of which there have been 5 ; *- 
the 30th of September, 1851, 104,447 
$2 50 per acre, leaving vacant and ungo 
acres—none of which has been sold , 
‘ And we find 
lying an our table, just passed the Sen: 
ceding those lands to the State of Ohio—wi,” 
consideration. What becomes of the « oe 
lent’? in this case? I suppose the eae 
will not expect the mails to be transported ua 
these canals in order for the Government to ok 
tain an ‘* equivalent.”” All the special bills .. 
ported by the Land Committee are based enn 
the ‘* equivalent”’ to the Government, that the al. 
ternate sections for six miles in width shall be 
raised in price to the settler to $2 90 per neil, ind 
that if there is not unsettled lands enouch uk: 
the six miles range, the companies are to have th, 
privilege of a range of fifteen miles wide each sa 
of the road, to make up the amount of ised do. 
nated to the roads—without the Governments; ds 
being raised. — 

How did this system work in the gran 
Illinois railroad? The road had donated to tham 
3,259,020 acres of publicdomain. Within the s : 
miles range on the line of the road the alterna: 
sections of the Government amounted to 1,198 559 
acres, which was raised in price to $2 50 pera, " 
The result is, the Central Railroad Company gets 
1,827,361 acres, without this boasted « equivalent” 
to the Government of doubling the price, 

The plan is a **humbug.”’ The Government 
price of the public lands are too high at ¢] 95 per 
acre. 

It is detrimental to the interest and settlement 
of the new States to pursue this system, 

It is putting conditions of sale upon the soil, 
which are unjust to the settler, a distinction in 
favor of capital and location. Who opens your 


\d Up to 
acres, ' 
id 154,976 
aT Could be 
a bill how 


t to the 


o : 


frontier, and reduces it to settlement and cultiva- 
tion? The hardy pioneer, with limited means, 
that in thousands of instances has barely money 
enough to purchase one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, at the Government price, and he is driven 
back from these great lines of improvement by the 
speculator, wis had ample means to lay his hands 
upon these valuable locations, and hold them until 
the poor settlér in the rear has given them an ad 
ditional value by the cultivation of the country. 
I quote from the gentleman’s speech on the Mis 


' souri railroad bill, where he says: 


‘“ Here, let me say, that all the bills that the Committee 
on Public Lands have determined to report to this House, 
are bills of a national character—are bills which, if passed 
will be of infinite service to this Government in time o 
peace, in the transportation of the mails and public prop 
erty, andin time of war in the transportation of troops aud 
munitions of war.’’ 


Now, sir, I love this word national, when it is 
applied in the full sense of its meaning. Are not 
railroads in the old States ‘* national in their chor 


acter ?’’ Can you pursue this sysiem of spe . 


legislation and satisfy the people? Can you (o 
nate to Illinois and reject lowa? Can you donate 
to Alabama and reject Arkansas? Can you make 
these immense donations to the land States, aad 


| satisfy the old States, who have paid four fifths of 


the cost and expenses of these lands? No, sit. 
I submit, here, a resolution extracted from the 


able speech of the honorable member from Mis 


souri, {Mr. Porrer,} on the Missouri railroad 
bill; which resolution was passed by an immense 
gathering of the people of his State, in relation t 


the ** Hannibal and St. Joseph”’ railroad: 


“ Resolved, That the large grants of lands by Congress 
a neighboring State, to aid her in the construction of 4 ral: 


| road, authorizes the State of Missouri to rely upon the jus 
_ tice and impartiality of the Federal Government for a sim! 


lar grant of lands, to aid in the construction of the Hannibe 
and St. Joseph and the St. Louis and Pacific railroads; ts! 
the lands of the United States, in the neighborhood of 
contemplated Missouri railroads, will be enhanced in vaiue 


| by the construction of said roads, quite as much as os 
|| lands have been, or will be, by the construction of railroads 


in any other State; and that every reason which properly 
exists, or has existed, to induce such a grant of lands to auy 
other State, exists in regard to the State of Missouri.” 
This resolution, sir, ks not only the seat 
ments of the people of the State of Missouri, but 
of the people of all the land States. ‘‘ Rel 


upon the justice and impartiality of the Federal Gov 
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~~ 4,” they look to a continuance of these | 
qe’ ‘with faith, and not without hope. The 
+ Missouri, spoken through the above res- 
‘and by the energy of her able Represent: 

vin this floor, has triumphed. The policy || 
: hee these grants has been adopted by this 
ment, itis no party question. The land 
ice together, and the question has become | 
onal in its character and elements. 
ae , should doubt, then, as regards a settle- 
ot of this question that some general system 
“nid be adopted, which would equalize these 
agigand protect the interests of all the States ? Do 
» Western friends oppose this bill because they 
y the right of the old States to participate in this 
mmon fund? Are they prepared to deny the 
atnership and dissolve the bonds of common 
soft for which these lands stand pledged? 

if this is so, it is time for a settlement of the 
oncern, and draw out at least enough of the com- 
gon stock t »refuud thecostand charges, to which 
ig lands are indebted to the ‘* customs.”’ 


rails, 
qwiee 0 
dyfion, a0 
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I come now to speak directly to the provisions 
f this bill: | 
tat. Ig the bill constitutional ? 

91. Does it equalize the grants of land upon | 
wrms of equality to all the States? 
The Constitution of the United States declares: 

| 


» “Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
aij needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 1 
er property belonging to the United States; and nothing | 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
sims of the United States, or auy particular State.’’ 

Ratified 17th day of September, 1787. 

J, “All debts contracted, and engagements entered 
ss before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be valid 
yainst the United States under this Constitution as under 
dye Confederation.”’ 









By this provision of the Constitution, Congress 
has fal! power to control the territory of the United 
States, to provide for the sale and settlement of it, or | 
tomakesuch other disposition of it as will not pre- 
alice the rights of the Government or any partic- 
war State. { contend that these special grants, 
made by Congress without a bona fide equivalent, 
arean infringement upon the constitutional rights 
: ; but where an equivalent is, by the 
rms ofthe grant, made on conditions accompany- 

t, then such special grants would come within 
the meaning of the specific terms of the Constitu- | 
tion. Some gentlemen have contented that the 

adoption of the Federal compact, abrogated the 

‘cessions”’ made by the original States under the 

Confederation. This is most clearly an opinion 
at variance with the plain provisions of the Fed- 
eral compact, which says: ‘* That all engagements | 
eitered into, shall be valid under this Constitution | 
as under the Confederation.’’ Werenot the ‘‘ces- 
nous” made by the original States an engage- | 
ment accompanied with conditions which are as 

sacred in their character as the Constitution itself? | 
Most certainly. It is most clear, then, that Con- 
gress never had, and has not now, the liberty to dis- 
regard the solemn conditions of the original ces- 
sious made by the States for the ** common benefit”’ 
vi the States existing at the time the cessions were 
made, and of those territories settled by districts 
that should be admitted into the Union thereafter. 
Vongress has full power, under the Constitution, 
0 acquire territory by treaty, or by purchase; and 
when so obtained, it becomes the common prop- 
erty of all the States, subject to the provisions of 
the Constitution before recited. 

A large portion of the public domain, now held | 
'y tie General Government, has been obtained 
‘y treaty with other Governments. 
ule of possession to the soil occupied by them, | 
me recognized by the several States, under the | 
vonfederation, and by the Federal compact, as of 
most sacred character. And the different tribes | 
tave been acknowledged as having power, on their | 
part, 'o enter into treaty with the States under the | 
vonfederation, and with the General Government 
after the adoption of the Constitution. 
_ The public domain thus acquired by treaty has 
seen paid forout of the National Treasury, and con- 
Sequently belongs to the people of the several States, 
tod is held in trust by the Federal compact for 
‘2¢common benefit of all. It is not, then, eompe- 
‘eat for Congress to surrender to the everal States, | 
upon terms of equality, a portion of this trust for | 
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their particular benefit? And under the present 
management of the lands, is it not wise and judi- 
cious todo so? These are questions that address 
themselves to the candid judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, and should be treated by this Con- 
gress with that consideration that the exigencies 
and the conflicting opinions seem to demand. This 
general bill does not propose to change the entire 
features of the land system; it only proposes a 
change in the manner of disposing of the lands. 
The present system contains some provisions, 
which should be preserved as invaluable to the 
people of thiscountry. The power to acquire and 
transmit title to the soil through the Government, 
is one which gives stability to our institutions— 
confidence to the people—is one of the safeguards 
of our republican form of government. Conse- 
quently the transmission of title to the soil should 
be guarded with jealous care. This high prerog- 
ative under the provisions of the Constitution rests 
with the Congress, and should be exercised with 
care and deliberation, looking to the elevation of 
our country and the equality and independence of 


| the people. 


In view of these great principles, I am opposed 
to the Government severing and transmitting the 


| title to millions of acres of the soil, to be vested, 
| through the action of any of the sovereign States, 


in the hands of railroad corporations, or any other 


| corporations, the tendency of which would be to 


build up local land monopolies in the different 
States, controlled by land speculators, to whose 
cupidity the settlers and cultivators of the soil 
would come in conflict. To the settler who 
breaks the silence of the wilderness, and reduces 
it to cultivation, should be reserved the rewards 
of labor; and the soil should be obtained by him 
at the cheapest rate compatible with its cost to the 
Government of purchase and protection. 

The general bill reported by my colleague, pro- 


' vides against the contingency above referred to. 


In advocating the rights of the old States to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the public domain, a prop- 
osition was brought forward in the Senate, and a 
bill was also reported by the Land Committee in this 


| House, making grants of land directly to the old 


States, to be located and held by them in the States 
lhaving public lands, and in the Territories of the 
United States. [ am opposed to such a change in 
our land system. It would be attended with evil 
consequences, and bring the several States into col- 


| lision, exercising, as they would be compelled to 
7S nO ea . 
| do, the rights of sovereignty of the public domain so 


ceded. It would be unjust to the Territories, 
which are fast becoming States, to have quartered 


| upon them a variety of landlords in the shape of 


| sovereign States, exercising, according to their 


peculiar notions, the proprietorship of the soil; 
the time and manner of its sale; all of which new 
and divided relations would lead to conflict of 
opinions, retarding the growth and settlement and 


| free development of such new States. 


i 


they look upon the proprietorship of the Govern- 
ment to the domain within their limits as oppres- 
sive, and are constantly striving for its alienation. 


These new States are jealous of their rights; 


| The care and protection of the Government should 


| all such advantages. 


The Indian || 


be of a character to foster the growth and settle- 
ment of these new States, whereby their resources 
may be developed, and the benefits of social and 
intellectual advancement secured to the people. I 
contend, this general bill, while it protects the in- 
terests of the old States, secures to the new States 
Sir, I am in favor of grant- 
ing all the privileges to these new States that are 
consistent, taking into view the rights of the old 


| States and the terms of the Constitution of the 


Federal compact. I think it is due to the Govern- 


_ment and the land States that they should have 


donated lands to be sold by them, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to aid in the construction of great 
lines of railroads. It will facilitate the sale and 
settlement of the lands, and augment the growth 
and power of the Government. But it should be 
done under the adoption of some general system 
of equality to all the States. The policy of spe- 
cial legislation on this subject will not give satis- 
faction or quiet to the people. 


EQUALIZATION OF LAND TO THE STATES. 
Mr. Chairman, thf bill grants to the following 


L. GLOBE. 
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following donations of land: 


slcres 
POE iia ii. 0s kn cae GK 046 Srucbwsee segs dhower . 3,000,000 
Rn caries éindeusschatnee ne wee cde whee 2,500,000 
SR tins oshenh o000060n0nnees6eee tne, Pen 3,000,000 
DEPOT osc igenodee ta cabhsstsabeus ces CaeeEe 2,500,000 
Bo RR eter tre er Pete ok 2,500,000 
f ROR arcs dew dideiiné nes eledae Gattbtcd ‘ 2,500,000 
Missiesippi........00- odeacecdeccs dent cnesieg veces 2,000,000 
We fea. waksdtdmter ten ad nine 2,000,000 
RY Pechscd doaut ee s- 3,000,000 
CRB, oad 0s. SIE ewes bc teas soda bie 3,000,000 


| I}inois 


cass 1,000,000 


| ‘To Indiana all the lands in the State belonging to 


the Government, and 1,000,000 acres in addi 





Gy MUNN s Ch CER Ue Gung neds casa curt dese neet 2,002 ,000 
Ohio do., and 2,000,000 in addition, making. .... 2,216,000 

| To the Territories and District of Columbia..... 609,000 
31,818,000 


Thus the new States, with one third the popula 
tion of the old States, get 31,818,000 acres of the 


| public domain for the purposes of interna! im- 


| ceeds applied to the building of railroads. 
| lands are granted directly to the States, under the 


provement. The lands, under the provisions of 
the bill, are to be sold by the States, and the pro- 


r he 


| provisions of the bill, for certain purposes, the 


States acting as trustees for the fulfillment of the 


| conditions of the grant; the States having re- 
| served to them the power of granting al! charters, 


designating the routes and location of such roads, 
and the application of the proceeds of such grant, 
or any portion of it, consequently the Genera! 
Government exercises no power or control over 


| such roads, nor is it identified in the interest or 
| benefits arising from the building or operating of 


them. 
i contend the Federal Government has no power 


| to engage in a system of internal improvements, 


| or to locate roads within a sovereign State. 


And 


if it had that power, it would be unwise and not 
judicious to exercise it. ‘To the people of the sev- 
eral States, ali such powers are reserved, to be 
exercised by them in their legislative capacity 
Many of these petitions come to us, asking dona- 
tions of land for roads, to commence at some stated 
point, and continue a line to be terminated at 
some other point, for which no charter exists, or 
has been created by the State within whose limits 
such donation is asked. 


We have had already collision of opinions ex 


| hibited upon this floor, by gentlemen representing 


these land States, as regards the location and do 
nations asked for these lines of road. The safety 
and well-being of the Federal compact require a 
strict adherence to the powers conferred by the 
Constitution, and that the rights reserved to the sev- 
eral States should not be invaded. The tendency 


of Governments, as they increase in power and 


or 


magnificence, is to centralization, which is a power 


dangerous to a republican form of government, 
and if permitted to be ingrafted upon and exer- 
cised by the Federal compact, will sooner or Jater 
lead to a dismemberment of the States composing 
the compact, producing results disastrous to the 


| welfare and happiness of the people; building un 


~ 


| settlers. 


separate and independent districts, with divided re- 
lations which might produce a state of civil warfare, 
and blot out the name of liberty. Mr. Calhoun, 
the great American statesman, who has passed 
from among us, has left in his opinions and declar- 
ations on this subject, a prophecy, valuable to the 
country. 

The title to the lands granted to the land State 
under the provisions of the bill, become vested iy 
the States wherein they lie; the States having the 
power of sale, and transmission of title to the 
The States have no power to vest t! 
title of the lands in the name of any corporation 
created by them to build the roads; having only 
power conferred upon them to dispose of the lands 
as trustees, to settlers, and apply the proceeds 
of such sales to the building of he roads, as they 

rogress. The sales of the lands, consequently, are 
eft open to the settlers, whereby no special privi- 
leges are conferred in she sale and settlement of 
them, and the same equality is preserved as if the 
title to the soil was transmitted direct to the pur- 


chaser by thisGovernment. Power is also given, 


| under the provisions of the bill, to the several States, 


to grant the right of way through the public lands, 
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to such roads as the States shall charter, with power 
to take materinis of earth, stone, and wood from the 
same, to aidin the construction of such roads, out 
of the lands donated by this act. The proceeds of 
the sale of only six sections can be applied to each 
mile of road which the State shall designate. The 
preémption rights of all settlers are protected, who 
may be occupying the soil; and all lands reserved 
to the United States for any purpose, cannot be 
conveyed or disposed of under the above provis- 
ions, the grants only reaching and covering those 
lands upon which the Government have made no 
prior conditions. 

The following statement contains the present 
number of Senators and Representatives in the old 
States, and the amount of acres granted to each 
State in shape of land warrants, to be sold by each 
State, and the proceeds applied for school pur- 
poses, or such other public purpose as the Legis- 
atures of the several States may direct. 

The following is the amount of lands granted 
by this bill for schools to the old States: 


Senators and 


States. Representatives. No. of Acres. 
Maine ...... idee kivedes Bud aete ce cue Tae tal 1,359,000 
WMO Giese cunts catekire Scheu She ceebetunae 900.000 
New Hampshire........... © Brcvccdcvcceseseses 900,000 
Pl assachu seus... ..c0.cccees | ; 1,800,000 
RROde (Haid. ....00cccc ce Pees vepsane ores 600,009 
COMNECHCU 0005 veccecccaes Bik vaudve na 0es eas - 900,000 
New Jersey....... sda seule TiPdaas vedere dae .» 1,050,000 
POOF Oth, ciecddvaetan cnsseOaneriage ine vescecve 0,400,000 
Pennsylvania...... Spwanegembudns.cssycrdsaneseg Seeeugee 
SIVOUE det vhs <s0eed anes Une s verb beceekess 450,000 
VEPs .'6 sas c's vsivvete SEV aks once caps eudentey . 2,550,000 
Maryland..... @ seccee esseee B. nepcvcivocdicvecs’ 1,200,000 
North Caralina..... wianiowen Lh... ccmowssdoreccceee 1,650 000 
Le ARTI, 6:6.0-00 ctaeaes Dp abtnntes waeenae 1,35 ',600 
NEE sib se} i'e.ds Beck shh eevee beak a itecwest - 1,800,000 
PORNO isi ose bo caesb Se BD 45s dewes oe beve es’ 20GU ROO 
0 er ee RO. ccW saws pntevevees 1,5 0,000 
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Thus, it will be noticed, that the old States, 
with nearly two thirds more population than the 
laud Siates, get the proceeds of 29,250,000 acres of 
public lands, while the new States get 31,218,000 
acres. ‘The disparity of the grant is based upon 
the time that it will take to absorb and settle the 
lands granted, and that the new States will increase 
much faster in the ratio of population than the old 
States, whereby they should have conditions in 
the ailvance that should approximate as near terms 
of fuirness and equality as can be arrived at. The 
grants tothe land States are based upon donations 
already received by the several States, the size 
and area of the States, their condition in relation 
to location and waste lands. Under the provisions 
of the bill, the old States have no power conferred 
to locate in the name of the State any lands within 
the several States holding public lands, or Territo- 
ries of the United States. Power only is conferred 
upon the States to hold the ‘* serip’’ issued by the 
General Government to each State, to be disposed 
of by such States at such times as the States shall 
direct, consequently the disposal of such ** serip,”’ 
or *‘ land warranis,’’ can only be to purchasers for 
location and settlement, the title of the Govern- 
ment to the soil remaining with the Government 
until such location is made by the purchaser. ‘T'he 


several States acting as agents in the sale of lands, | 


and directly receiving the benefits of such sale, 
is a surrender of a portion of the trust upon 
terms of equality, by the Government to the 
States. It is the extension of a new system al- 
realy adopted in the sale of lands, and which sys- 
tem has intervened as against the arbitrary price 
of the Government of the sale of public lands, at 
$1 25 per acre. I refer to the ‘* bounty-land war- 
rant’’ system of granting lands to soldiers. The 
warrants will go into market, and the price will 
be governed by supply and demand, like other 
property, and will bring the lands within reach of 
the settlers on terms of equality. 


GRADUATION OF THE PRICE OF PUBLIC LANDS, 


The land States have been petitioning Congress 
for years past, for a graduation of the price of 
the public detuie bills have been reported by 
the ** Land Committee,’’ and much discussion had 
upon the subject at every session, based upon 


the ground that where lands had been in market || 


, The Public Leado—Dir. ‘Suet, | 





unsold. lam opposed to such a 


Many of the lands remain- 


| ulation of the new States have mostly clustered. 


Under the provisions of this bill, railroads will be 
opened through such lands, and they will become 
valuable. 


This system of granting land warrants to the 


States, will act as a general system of graduation 
of the price of the lands, removing all objections 
now existing on this subject, and bring the lands 
| within reach of the settler, at a cheap rate—strik- 


ing at the root, and scattering to the winds all at- 


tempts to monopolize the soil, or concentration of 
it in the hands of speculators. 
vision, then, of value to the new States, and will 

ic not hasten the time of their settlement, and the | 
development of their resources? 


Is not this pro- 


TAXATION OF THE SOIL. 
The new States complain that they have not the 


power of taxing the:soil held by the Government. 
Will not this land-warrant sysiem distributed to 
the several States facilitate the sale and location of 
lands within the new States, whereby they will be | 
reached with the power of the State to tax them? 
A power vital to the development of the resources 
of the State, and exercised according to the dis- 
cretion of the several Legislatures, will it not be 
potent as against any monopoly of the soil, by || 
speculators, or any concentration of it, to be held 
from settlement? The power totax the soil of the 
State, is one of the most vital importance to the 
people, and the complaint of the new States, that 
large bodies of land lie within their limits beyond 
the power, has force. 


COST AND EXPENSES OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Gentlemen in this House who have advocated 


'ed to prove that the lands have paid for them- 


for several years, and remaining unsold, that grad- || 


tions..... 


selves; or that the Government had received more 
money for lands sold than had been expended in 
the purchase and management of them. 
quently, the Government could make these dona- 
tions without their being a charge upon the sev- 
eral States. 
statements I beg leave to dissent, and herewith | 
submit a statement of the cost and management of 
| the lands, from the adoption of the Federal com- 
pact to the present time; also, the receipts of 
money into the Treasury from the sales of lands 
for the same period. And I {nd myself sustained 
in a speech made by an able statesman, (Colonel 


Conse- 


Now, from all these opinions and 


Jenton,) in 1840, in which he gives facts and fig- 


ures (Congressional Globe, Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress, page 88) up to that time of cost and ex- 
penses of the lands. 


I quote from his remarks: 


The public lands have never fulfilled their destination ; 


they have never paid the public debt, nor a shilling of it— 
not even its interest, nor a shilling ofits interest. 


They are themselves in debt to the custom-house reve- 


nues for money taken from that source to assist in their 
acquisition and management. 


Paid Indians up to 1839............ a Sacevs 
Appropriated and paid same to 1851... .... 
Land Office expenses, surveys, and explora- 


$85,088,802 
21,099,863 
14,518,974 


~~ 


Paid France for purchase of Louisiana, 


ese seesee $189,090, 189 
138,563,266 


ON eee ‘ 
Received by sales of land, (in all).........- 


eee teen twee 








COM OUST MRICS. Seiccecepeccesccacectsocecce. Gepmeeae 


uating conditions of price should be put upon 
them, according to the term of years they had, or 
should remain 
multiplicity of conditions being placed upon the 
soil of our country. 
ing unsold are as valuable as those that have been 
sold, in the fertility for agricultural purposes; they | 
have remained unsold, on account of the location 
not being upon the great streams where the pop- 
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they not a large interest in these lands va . 
as they are a charge on the Government>’” far 
It is contended that the cost and charg, 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida should Of the 
charged to the-ands obtained; that the | NOt be 
derived by the Government in control 
mouth of the Mississippi river was an Ing th 
In answer, I would say, the money w 
the territory. It 1s also contended ¢} 
amount paid to the Indians is not directly ¢| 
able to the lands. The Indians were foand 1 
occupying the soil, and by a title of hich a here 
questioned authority; and all annuities, ex a + 
of removal, treaties, &c., are a direct Chhtes es me 
> he 


$ 
e 
Equivalen: 
us paid .. 
lat a laroe 


_ acquirement by this Government of title. > 


I submit a statement of the amount of | 
i 


already donated to the land States and Te 
tories: : 


ids 
Tl. 





ODIO cvvcssicesvedsevced vesecencteee 


| POIANA. 60.0500 605000000 co0s seccccccces. 


| Mississippi....... 


| California.......... Cet seehew ebb bee & 
| Minnesota ‘lerritory.......... 


DRIED 's 0.05.6 ten men 005 
Missouri...... nadere 
Alabama... 






ROR eee eee eee eee 


soonses 451011 ¢ 
DMRMEUER sods ints ds cekadas S101. 


; go sacbvestecs eee LOY p90 - 
NO anak suo hike Men eemmen oud . atte. 8 
C008 covece 6,170 R88 wn 
APKANEAS. 006 ccc cece teen ecss shctes vecedes 6,250,814 
EE ry ee hee ened . 2.099’ . 
lowa..... Sis. Jaeiew A ons GED <Treude ces osevee 2713-055 G0 


Wisconsin......... 


IO,» 5 ahindvs okt nadieth wmtdes os 


CO eee eee ee wee 


500,000 99 
owhos oeveder va 2,997,191 09 


Oregon TerritOry ....0ecccccecsedecscccevessl 186.978 Hy 
PY er MRO RICO oi dis Scores eccevns sesene cies 7,493 129 9) 
ba 1493, 129, 
URNS Sno dnd ccs ccdcswbssusecinestiossodocvic 6,681,707 99 
ry +7 
COUR 6c coed 0s cen VERETeCanbes Shee be vee 84,929 124 19 


the passage of these ‘* special bills,’’ have attempt- | 


(principal and interest)............+5- S288 oy 23,529,325 
Paid Spain, do. do.......... Eso eves” 6,489,768 | 
Paid GeorsacGe: AC scab cine sec teowes le 3,082,000 
Vazoo0 claims. ......ecsee. ak + namaste 4,282,157 
Paid Mexico..... bb Dbheo Oeste Shee ae 6 eesceee 15,000,000 
Released claims...........000. pbeeeea Wee 6,000,000 
Paid TEGO is iiveed sevicieec scsisssesies SBS 


By which it will be noticed, that the liberality of 
the Government is not to be questioned, the Goy- 
ernment having sold only one hundred and one 


million acres; showing that almost as much has 


been donated as hus been sold. The proceeds of the 


| sale of the warrants granted to the old States, can be 
| applied to schools or other public purposes, To 


what more high or holy purposecan the lands be ap- 
plied than to the education of the people? The new 
States have had every sixteenth section appropri- 
ated to them by the Government for this purpose, 
Is it not constitutional to exercise the same rizht 
towards the old States? Is it not a question of 
State and National importance, that the people 
should be educated, and the great mass made in- 
telligent? It is one of the safe-guards of our re- 
publican institutions, and protection to the rizhis 
of property. What renders the stars and stripes 
of our country respected on every ocean and 
in every clime? The acknowledged power and 
intelligence of the people of this country to pro- 
tect and defend it. What renders the American 
arms victorious, whether defending our own soil 
or enforcing our rights upon the soil of an enemy? 
The moral and intellectual developments of the 
body-politic. It is the want of this general diffu 
sion of knowledge that crushes the hopes of the 
masses of Europe in their struggles for liberty 
and equality. France, with her 35,000,000 of 
people, has 18,000,000 that cannot read or write. 
This is the key to the mystery of the triumph of 
the**usurper,’’? and the extinguishment of the puls- 
ations of that people for a republican form of gor- 


| ernment, 


Mr. Chairman, for the reasons stated, I am in 
favor of the passage of this bill, and trust it will 
meet with that favor and consideration that it de- 
mands. It will absorb and settle the element of 
disquietude that is alread y germinating itselfamong 


| the several States, in relation to their rights and 
| interests in the public domain and its manage 


| By which it appears the lands are in debt to the | 
Government more than $50,000,000, saying noth- 


ing about the army expense in defending the 
| frontiers. 


Who has paid this money for the cost and 


|| management of the lands? The people, in shape | 
of custom-house revenues—the o 
more than three fourths of the amount. 


d States paying 
ave 
a 


ment. It will relieve Congress of a source of in- 
tating discussion, calculated to engender sectional 
feelings which are detrimental to the great inter 
ests of the country. It is decentralizing In i's 
character; surrendering, as it does, a portion of 
this great trust to the several States for their par- 
ticular benefit, upon terms of equality to all. It 
is estimated that the lands disposed of under this 
bill, and those under the bounty land bill to »0l- 
diers, will be sufficient for the settlement of the 
country for fifteen years, taking into account (he 
emigration and the ratio of increase of population. 
All of which opinions and statements I respectfully 
submit to this House. 
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~ s STEAM NAVY. 


»ofECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, 
4h OF NEW YORK, 


jy rue House or Representatives, 
July 9, 1852. 
ene House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
a the Union, (Mr. Stuart in the chair,) on the 


ot 


iments of the Senate to the deficiency appropriation 


an 


Myr DEAN said: 

\fr. Cuainmman: As it is necessary at this 
soe of the question to propose some amendment 
hill in order to obtain the floor, | therefore 
to strike out the proviso. 


mare 


“yr, BAYLY, of Virginia. I desire to amend | 


, prior clause of the bill, and I wish to ascertain 
+ ater this proposition to strike out the proviso 





ro oart of the section ? 


“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it will | 


»» in order to go back to any part of it. 
“Mr. DEAN. This is the only question which 
soc arisen during the session upun which I have 


wiertained doubts as to the way [ ought to vote. 
While every feeling of national pride bade me say 


~ acted upon, it will be in order to go back to the | 


sy, my fixed opinions of opposition to the crea- | 


jon or continuance of monopolies by the General 
Government, or of grants by it of bounties to in- 
dividuals, seemed to compel me to give a reluctant 
nytotheapplication. Amid this apparent strug- 
ce between principle and patriotism, | examined 
ihe subject in its various bearings, and am satisfied 


that a 


{objections on principle are without foun- | 


jation; that it is a question free from all constitu- | 


tional difficulty; that the amount of the appropri- 
ation is the only real question about which we 
should differ. 


Having, after a thorough examina- | 


ion, come to this conclusion, I endeavored some | 


days since to obtain the floor to give the reasons 


which would induce me to vote for the appropria- 


tion inserted by the amendment of the Senate, and 
now recommended by the Committee of Ways 
and Means of this House. Not succeeding then, 
asmy time is now limited by our rules, [ shall 
avail myself of the privilege universally granted, 
if my ime expires before finishing my remarks, 
io hand my notes to the reporters, that my con- 
situents, to whom [ am immediately responsible 
for every vote, may understand in full the reasons 
by which my action has been determined. 

The first question to be settled in passing upon 
immaintaining the Collins or a similar line of steam- 
ers between this country and England ? 

If this is answered in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion arises, whether we are not obliged to sustain this 


this appropriation is, ought this Government to aid | 


line now, because of the impossibility at this time of | 
oblaining any other ships, of sufficient capacity and | 
weed, to carry the mails between New York and Liv: | 
erp l, in a successful competition with the Cunard- | 


ers 
In discussing the first proposition, it becomes 
proper that I should address myself to the ques- 
on propounded by the gentleman from Tennes- 
se, (Mr. Jones,] who, in opposing this measure 
yesterday, asked, ‘*Where can you find the power 
in the Constitution to make this appropriation ?”’ 
‘ow, sir, | might answer the question by citing 
precedents almost ees of the exercise of 
‘milar powers, with the approval of every Admin- 
siration; or point to the unbroken line of policy 


ial 7 a . 
‘rom the foundation of the Government. I might 


say th 





recommendation of President Polk in his annual 


at the creation of this system was upon the | 


message; that the law was passed by a Demo- | 
‘ratie Congress, and approved and signed by a | 


Democratic President. But I do not propose to 


out the specific clauses in the Constitution which 


n 


pre 


P amble to the Constitution, we shall find that 
one of the objects for which it was adopted was 
© provide for the common defense and pro- 


tuthorize this appropriation. By referring to the | 


*oswer it in that way, choosing rather to point | 


mote the general welfare.”? And the eighth sec- | 


“on of the first article reads as follows: 
: “The C 
CQtles 


for the 'mposts and excises, to pay the debts, and 


2 com 
States, *? 


provide 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 


Thatis, the taxing power is given to raise money 


ongress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, | 


for the purpose of providing for the common de- 
fense. Admitting, however, that it can only be 
exercised in pursuance of the subsequent grants 
of power, this, taken in connection with the war- 
making power, and the means to be employed in 
the exercise of this prerogative not being specitied 
in the fundamental law, the right to employ such 
as in our judgment the wants and exigencies of 
the times require must be clear and undisputed. 
At one age of the world this duty on our part 
would have been properly discharged by building 
high walls, by arming our soldiers with spears, | 
swords, javelins, and shields. At a later day, 
and while we had no commerce, by raising troops, 
furnishing them with fire-arms and ammunition, 
and erecting and manning fortifications to protect 
our harbors and the passes to our country. 

Now, itis to be noticed that the manner in which 
the common defense is to be provided for, is not 
restrained in the Constitution, except by the lim- 
itations of the express powers. We are nowhere 
told that we may build a fort, establish and main- 
tain a military academy or arsenal, or make or 
purchase fire-arms; yet the exercise of these pow- 
ers has always been unquestioned, as necessary 
implications from the war-making power and the 
power to impose taxes to provide for the common 
defense. If it can be shown, that by sustaining 
this line, it will aid in providing for the common 
defense in case of war, the right to make the ap- 
propriation is clear. But will it necessarily effect 
this object? We have now a commerce which is 
universal; and, in view of the revolution thatsteam 
has effected in navigation, and the probability that 
the next war that any foreign Power shall wage 
against us will be upon the ocean—when all other 
maritime nations have their steam navies—in view 
of the necessity which this changed state of affairs 
creates, | submit that the power is not only within 
the strict purview and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, but that the duty on our part to exercise itin 
this manner is imperative; thata steam navy is as 
necessary now as were fire-arms and gunpowder 
in the time of the Revolution. 

But I find, in another provision of the Consti- 
tution—in the grant to establish post offices and 
post roads—a direct power for this purpose. 

Gentlemen may say, perhaps, that you cannot 
build a rcad upon the Atlantic. Why, you can 
build a road there as wellas upon a river; and the 
navigable rivers in this country are made post 
roads; and I can seeno reason why the ocean can- 
not be thus used. In fact, this line has bridged 
the Atlantic, and connected New York with Liv- 
erpool. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no direct power 
in the ** Constitution ”’ to transport the mails. But | 
it is a necessary incident to the powers granted. 

And Congress has the power ** to make all laws 
‘which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
‘ into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
‘ powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, or in any Depart- 
‘ment or officer thereof.’’ Here, then, is the re- 
quired grant—shall it be exercised? Unless gen- 
tlemen are desirous for us in our administrative 
capacity to imitate the shell-fish, which never ven- 
tures beyond the walls of its habitation, or are 
willing to take China or Japan as the model for 
our system, instead of those nations which, by a 
wide-sprrad commerce and expanded trade, have 
given wealth to their citizens, while they have 
added extension and permanency to their empire, 
our postal system must be coextensive with our 
commercial advancement; and this clear constitu- 
tional power and undoubted prerogative of national 
sovereignty must be exercised upon the ocean, the 
highway of nations, as well as within our own bor- 
ders. Nor must we, in the discharge of this duty, 
confine ourselves to the transportation of those 
mails only where the postages received will defray 
the expenses; because the object to be gained is 
not the paltry sum which the Department charged 
for this service, but the maintenance of commer- 
cial intercourseand the transmission ofinformation, 
that our citizens may be possessed of the state of | 
trade and of the markets—the wants and de- 
mands of our own and all other countries. In es- 
tablishing and maintaining mail routes and post 
roads within the limits of the Union, we do not 


confine them to such only as will pay the cost of || 


transportation and the expenses of the post offices. | 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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By referring to the report of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, made in December last, it will 
be seen that there are thirteen States, viz: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Texas, lilinois, and Florida, 
in each of which the net revenue for the last fiscal 
year was less than the expenditure; while in New 
York we contributed to the General Treasury 


| during the same year the sum of $609,006 99; over 


and above all expenses; that the above amount was 
the annual contribution of New York, the net 
revenue of her postages after paying all expendi- 
tures and disbursements. 

1 do not cite these statistics to claim that New 
York for this has any right to ask that a liberal 
policy should be adopted in relation to the mail 
routes her citizens demand, nor yet to boast of her 
prosperity or greatness, but for the purpose of 
legitimaie argument only, to show that the Gov- 
ernment has the right, and exercises it as a duty 
under the power I have named, to furnish mail facil- 
ities for all portions of the Union, as well where 
the net receipts do not equal the disbursements, 
as where they afford a surplus. Nor is this con- 
fined to the new States, where it is expected that 
a rapid increase of population will soon swell the 
revenues of the Department; for it will be seen 
that four of the States, where there is an annual 
deficit, are among the thirteen original States. We 
only ask that the same rule shall be applied to 
land and ocean postage and mail communication. 
It is a new enterprise, and if it does not at first 
pay its cost, it will in the end, and quickly too, be 
a self-sustaining system. By its operation, al- 
ready the postage on letters from the United States 
to Great Britain has been reduced from fifty to 
twenty-four cents, and a further reduction must fol- 
low. And are not our citizens deeply interested 
in this question? Millions of them are engaged in 
commerce. The emigrants from Ireland and Ger- 
many, and all portions of Europe, are scattered 
over every township of our land; andalthough they 
have chosen this as the home of their adoption, 
and have transferred to our flag their political al- 
legiance, and would defend it with their lives, yet 
the allegiance of the heart, the ties of blood and of 
kindred, remind them of fathers and brothers, of 
sisters and mothers, by the Rhine or the Rhone, 
the Shannon or the Tweed, to whom they would 
send a word to tell of their well-being here, and 
from whom in return they hope to receive a bless- 
ing. Shall we subject them again to the enormous 
tax that England levied upon them for transport- 
ing this evidence of affection, or, by withdrawing 


| our line, oblige them to submit their correspond- 


ence to a system of British espionage? I trust 
that no American citizen will ever see the day 
when, by the neglect of Congress, he will be thus 
humiliated. No; our duty is plain. We must 
maintain mail routes on the ocean. Asa justifi- 
cation of this course, I have adverted to the wants 
of our people; pointed to the uniform practice and 
policy of the Government, and the plain letter of 
the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | find another and distinct 
grant of power under which this appropriatron 
may be made—*‘ the power to regulate commerce.’’ 
This has always been held to embrace our whole 
system of domestic and foreign commercial inter- 
course, including our navigation laws and the 
regulation of the river, lake, and coasting trade. 
Upon this subject 1 shall cite no authorities, but 
merely say that this interpretation was declared 
in 1794, by Jefferson and Madison, and has been 
maintained by an unbroken series of legislation to 
the present time. And how, I ask, can our citi- 
zens engaged in commerce prosecute the business 
successfully without the aid of a rapid, regular, 
and certain means of communication, under our 
own control, with their foreign factors and com- 
mercial correspondents? In this question not only 
all our Atlantic cities, but the manufacturers and 
producers of the whole country have the deepest 
interest. And in this aspect the subject acquires 
an importance reaching far beyond the success or 
failure of the Collins, or any other line. For if 
this appropriation fails on account of the want of 
the requisite constitutional power, the biow that 


| strikes it down deprives of vision our whole com- 


mercial system, throws it, if not a dead hulk, float- 
ing aimless and sightless on the waves, the sport 
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of accident and chance,a waif upon the ocean, 


wrecked upon the rock of impracticable and blind | 
legislation. If for want of the requisite power to 

establish post routes and pay for carrying the 

mail upon the ocean, either as a commercial or 

postal regulation, or as a necessary means of 
national defense, this line is to fail, then we re- 

lease from our grasp the immense commerce of the 

Amezon—the carrying trade of the world through 

the Isthmus route to the Indies. All these are 

ours by our present commercial and geographical 

position, and shall we relinquish them? I hear 

the emphatic ** No’’ which the American Congress 
will reply to such an interpretation of our funda- 
mentallaw. That instrument was the production 
of stateemen—the result of the combined wisdom 
of sages, and the experience of long centuries— 
and is in its capacities adapted to the necessities of 
a nation in its rapid and unlimited expansion. 
And while I would not stretch or override a single 
article, yet in the pursuit of the declared objects 
of its adoption ‘‘to provide for the common de- 
fense and promote the general welfare,’’? | would 
use its utmost powers. The rights, the inter- 
ects of the people demand it. Duty to them re- 
quires it. 

There is yet another grant of power in the Con- 
stitution within which this 1s a legal and proper 
appropriation. I need hardly say I allude to the 
power ‘to provide and maintaina Navy.” By 
the contract with E. K. Collins & Co., these 
steamers were to be constructed *‘ of not less than 
‘ two thousand tons measurement, and of one thou- 
‘sand horse power each, to be built for great 
‘ speed, and sufficiently strong for war purposes, 
‘the United States to have the privilege of pur- 
‘chasing said steamships, whenever required for 
* public use, at a fair valaatlions to be ascertained 
‘by appraisers mutually selected.’’ I quote the 
contract. Again, it provides that the ‘* Navy De- 
* partment shall at all times exercise control over 
‘said steamships, and at any time have the right 
‘to take them for the exclusive use and service of 
‘the United States.’’ The Government appointed 
Captain Skiddy and Commodore Perry to watch 
and superintend their construction. They did it, 
and report not only that they are built in all re- 
spects equal to the requirements of the contract, 
but that they are each of them of one thousand 


tons greater measurement, with sufficient strength, | 
‘¢and capable, at a small expense, of being con- | 


* perted into war steamers of the first class, and well 
* adapted to the purpose.’” Now, gentlemen may 
continue to tell us that fresh-water commodores, 
or waiting-orders captains, think them unfit for 
such purposes—till the Navy is all worm-eaten and 


water-logged, and it will not influence my judg- | 


ment. For one of the admitted principles of evi- 
dence is, that facts attested by a single witness 
who has the means of knowledge within his power 
outweighs every hypothesis and opinion. When, 
therefore, Commodore Perry and Captain Skiddy, 
who examined each stick of timber, and inspected 
the entire machinery and method of construction, 
give us their testimony, I shall heed it, rather than 
the speculative conjectures of those who are fright- 
ened from their propriety lest the revolution of the 
wheels of these steamers may produce some re- 
form in the ‘‘old fogy’’ Navy. But beside these 
considerations, we are estopped from denying the 
efficiency, capacity, and fitness of these steamers; 
for they have all been built and completed under 
the supervision and direction of our own agents 
and naval constructors, and have been approved 
and accepted by the Government. How, then, 
can we now raise that question ? 


No one will at this time doubt the necessity for 


a stexm navy, when that of England consists of 
nearly three hundred war steamers, and every 
maritime power is providing itself with this means 
of defense. The only problem to be solved by 
Congress is, whether we shall build a large num- 


ber of steam vessels ourselves at an enormous | 


cost, and keep them in ordinary or service, wait- 
ing for the contingency which may require them, 
or encourage this new system of a provisional 
navy, by paying fair and remunerating prices to 
individuals for transporting our ocean mails, and 
providing in the contracts, as in the case of the 
Collins line, that the ships shall be suited for war 

urposes and liable at any time to be taken by the 


vernment at an appraisal. Individual enter- | is the last use I would ever think of putting such | 
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prise and public economy both favor the latter | men to—the smell of hostile gunpowde Ht 
| system. throw them into spasms, as quick as Yo would i 
Few persons not directly connected with the | Niagara would produce that effect upon a 1 ont of | 
Government have any conception of the annual | the hydrophobia. The amount whic} Cog with T! 
cost of our Navy. By referring to the last an- || support these barnacles upon the shin ora”: 
nual report of Secretary Graham it appears that || properly applied, would keep constantly in.” v 
the total amount drawn from the Treasury during || mission a fleet of mail steamers, suitahj. ¢.°°" 
the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1851, for the || purposes—employed on different routes...” : 
naval service was $9,044,597 11. This would | the event of a war, you not only have the Se 
seem for a time of peace to be a pretty large sum; |, but experienced engineers and men inured oe 
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Aggregate cost of sixteen frigates.... 6,150,000 || from all difficulty arising from want of the ae but one 
Aggregate cost of seven war steamers || site power, and we are to determine its jersse) rival @ 
belonging to Government........ 3,351,800 || like any other appropriation for an objec; clear . aws, & 
————— || constitutional; we are to examine merely in pelaiign niCtOrs 
Bo ery Tt Pere vada $15,591,000 || to the propriety or impropriety of the measure. |, that she 
= || was in this manner only that it was discussed i Ané 
| Annual cost of-a ship-of-the-line. || the Senate. But, as in this House we have beer = 
For repairs and renewal.....seecee- $78,000 |) met by a constitutional objection, I have felt called — , 
For pay of men and provisions...... 209,500 || Upon to examine the subject in that aspect oe 
______||__I shall now proceed to a few consideration es 
$287,500 || which, in my judgment, render this appropriatior fret oi 
——— _ || necessary and proper, in addition to what has oo a 
Annual cost of a frigate. | been a said in discussing the constity. aa : 
For repaire........esecceeeeeees++ $51,000 || Honal question. The characteristic progressive 1 tablist 
Pav end Ral , rm tached to the last half century has become » — 
ay and provisions for men......... 135,000 | ; ne od ¥ 
__***__ || comraon and trite, as to be destitute of originality e 
cele || and I would not allude to it here were it not abes. mono] 
$186,000 | ; re tabs iebt | 
__—__*___ || lutely essential to the proper elucidation of this w 
A ie subject. The motive powers and materia! pyr —_ 
Annual cost of a steamer. . suits of men within that time have undergone ap No in 
For repairs. os eee cere eee eeeeceeeees $66,900 entire revolution. Distances which, in ]800. re. could 
Pay and provisions. ..+++.++++0+++. 29,500 || quired months to surmount, are now overcome i eo 
Coal for ninety days......0.+-20... 25,200 |) 3 day; fabrics which employed the hands of » every 
$190,600 | hundred busy men, now, with a simple machine, Pegi 
piv || by the aid of a boy, can be manufactured in ap Hed 
roe} oe || hour. Even thought, tired of its cold tranemis per 
‘That the annual cost or deterioration for each || 4, by the pen or the press, traverses its illimit recon 
of these in ordinary, as it is called—that is, kept able way on nerves of steel; and this Aladdin ring, nen 
at the navy-yard and unused, is as follows: — || more wonderful than enchantment ever dreamed, ae 
For ship-of-the-line. ....+..0+sseereeees $25,200 |! ig encircling the world. A corresponding change lishe 
For frigate of first OR odds & 0s wee oreeee 16,000 |! ig progressing in society. Nothing in public po! sufi 
For steamer of first class............00- 26,200 | icy is now venerable, because it is ancient, o - le 
From this it appears that the original cost of || sacred, because invested with traditionary mem <s 
each ship-of-the-line is $609,000, while its annual |, ories. Reform, change—I had almost said destruc all 
| cost to the Government, without insurance or in- || tion—is the order of the day. The hand too% a 
terest on the original expenditure, including only || ble to elevate, can, nevertheless, cast its own weig! vith 
deterioration, is more than $300,000. You can || on the lever poised to the overthrow of some : 


make your own calculation on the same princi- 
ples for the frigates and war steamers, and you at | 
once perceive the great economical difference in 
favor of the system I now advocate. Let individ- 


uals build your steamers at their own expense and | cestral idolatry, ignores the proprietorship of po 


apply them to the arts of peace, reserving to the 
Government the right to take them at a fair price | 
in case of actual war. 


the ships made serviceable when the nation is at |, the Property of kings. 
peace, the Government relieved from the cost of |, 


their construction and of the risk of their loss by || human rights are to be maintained or crushed 
the casualties of the deep—the expense of man- | 


ning and maintaining them, but the number of || strength or glory of a nation is to be determuuet 


our naval officers may be greatly reduced, and 
an enormous sponge, that is absorbing half a mil- 
lion annually, in the shape of officers waiting or- 
ders, be removed from the Treasury. Whenever 
a person, by means of influential connections, or 
| otherwise, gets a commission in the Navy, he is 
| quartered on the Government for life, and whether 
|| at sea or on shore, keeps his stand at the public 
crib. Most singularly there are some who seem 
' to manage at all times to remain at home, and 
| whose names continually appear on the list for 
|| which we appropriate annually about half a mil- 
lion under the head of pay of ‘‘ officers waitin 
orders.’’ These men receive from $1,200 to $2, 
per year; and for what? Why, that they may be 
ready for service in thetime of war We have all 
seen them wearing brass buttons and blue coats, 
| hanging around the Capitol, or, cane in hand, 
adorning the porticos of the hotels in this city, in 
the day time, and with white kids, retailing smal! 
| talk at the levees and soirees in the evening. War 


offending deity. Man, roused from the sleep yo 
centuries, wakening in the blaze of su: 








ent 


i . PS Z o wor 
blinded and almost sightless, wanders amid “the 

5 ’ muc 

.wreck of old opinions,” breaks the shrines of a- aan 

: is oar ae chan 

tentates to his muscles and his life, and claims! oni 

have some interest in these attributes of existence ane 

By this means not only are || denies being longer the plaything of princes, allt 

! whe 

The hour is passed, and I believe forever, whe Wit 

and 

Marston Moors or Waterloo-fields—when suit 

; ; ; ; our 

|| by the number of its soldiersgor its power of co E the 

‘| centrated carnage. Civilization, which former sect 

|| only progressed by conquest, now follows in Ot utat 

sels 


| peaceful track of the merchant-ship, and Chis. 
|| anity marches onward, not with the drum-bes! and 
|, advancing armies, but its solemn chorus reveroe! 
|| ates with the echoes of the woodman’s axe. T™ 
|| war of opinion strongly enough rages; but or 
| rience has taught Christendom that the swort ® 
| not the arbiter for thought, and society has learnt 
| too highly to value human life, lightly to spo" 
| with it. "The strife for superiority, leaving 
| tented field, now wages its unceasing war in 


eng 
pria 


, most peaceful avocations. Commerce and matt 
| factures, trade and enterprise, the industria! PY 
| suits—excellence, superiority in these are 00" 
|| characteristic of the great nation, the glory 0 "™ 

| age. Even poetry, so long confined to eve" 
|| ting the deeds of the warrior, has at Jeng!h 
| taught to sing— 
| “ The camp bas had its day of song ; 

The sword, the bayonet, and plume 


1 
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+e erowded ont of rhyme too long 
Oars plow, the anvil, and the loom ¥ 
Ob. not upon our tented fields, ; 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone! 
The training of the work-shop yields : 
More heroes true than war has known! 


Who drives the bolts, or shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as brave unite, 
As hie, who sees a foeman reel — 
” In blood, before his blow of might! 
That skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 
May spring from courage more sublime : 
* Than that which makes a realm its spoil.” 
England, by her arms, has done much to spread 
eepame among distant and subjugated States, but 
ber manufactures and commerce have accom- 
shed infinitely more—-the one is transient, and 
») only be maintained by continued force; the 
her enduring. She is now striving for the con- 
wal of the commerce of the world, and there is but 
ape vival in this contest that excites her jealousy— 
. one combatant she fears—America is that 
vai and that combatant, whose institutions, 
ews, and geographical position, unite to crown 
victor, if rue to herself. Thatshe can be I know— 
shat she will be, I have never doubted. 
An American first applied steam to ocean navi- 
ation, At that time our packets and sailing 
vessels had beaten those of England, and secured 
the passengers and trade which required speed 
ind certainty of transit. Individual enterprise at 


APPENDIX TO THE 


frst attempted to test the practicability of steam | 


on the ocean, and failed in the effort made with 
the Great Western, British Queen, and the ill- 
fated President. Then the Cunard line was es- 
ished, by the aid of the English Government, 
and with what result? It acquired a complete 
monopoly in carrying the mail, passengers, and 
light freizht, and in 1850, when the Collins line 
commenced, had made a clear profit of $5,000,000. 
No individual or private association at that time 
could be found, unaided, rash enough to attempt 
competition with the British Government. But 
every American felt the necessity of a struggle to 
regain the commercial reputation we had lost. 
President Polk, in three successive messages, 
called the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
recommended prompt and efficient action. ‘The 
result is now known to the country and the world 
—ship-yards and machine shops have been estab- 
lished, with models, and tools, and workmen of 
sufficient eapacity to build and completely equip 
the largest steamers. Our ships, the handiwork 
of American skill, and the product of American 
enterprise, have surpassed their rivals in speed, 
and are acknowledged as the fleetest boats on the 
waters. We have divided the passenger trade 
with the Cunard line, have paid into the Treasury 
$828,675 59 for postages, and reéstablished our 
character as the builders of the fastest ships in the 
world. And this last fact is worth much, very 
much—yes, worth more than it has cost, to us in 
’ commercial point of view, as well as to our me- 
ianical prosperity. As a source of national 
wealth, ship-building is worthy of the highest 
consideration. Many foreign nations purchase 
ai their ships and steamers, and they buy them 
where they suppose they can obtain the best. 
With our inexhaustible forests of pine and oak, 
and mines of iron ore, furnishing the materials 
suited to the construction of vessels of every kind, 
our position is such that we may, and will, build 
the shipping of a large portion of the globe. To 
secure this object, we need only maintain the rep- 
wation of constructing the fastest and safest ves- 
seis. Hence we see the Representatives of Maine 
and Massachusetts, whose constituents are largely 
engaged in ship-building, supporting this appro- 
priation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told by some of the 
Spponents of this measure, that their hostility 
arises from its protective features; that it is a viola- 
alt, their free-trade principles. Allow me to 

‘he attention of such as entertain this opinion 
toa single distinction, which destroys theanalogy. 
4 protective tariff—and I will not now discuss its 
Propriety—ie a discrimination by way ofduty upon 
of aaté Manufactured or produced alike by citizens 
tine na and a foreign State; and the advocates 

one ade insist this is unfair on the part of our 
_overnment, as every business should be left open 
‘0 individual competition. Admitting, for the pur- 
Poses of the argument, that this view of the tariff 


—— 
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| system is correct, it does not in any manner affect 


the question we are discussing. To make the 
cases parallel, you must suppose the foreign Gov- 
ernment aiding theirown manufactures by a direct 


| grant of money, and that they are thus sus- 


tained by the Treasury of their Government. In 
such case, individual competition, the principle for 
which they are contending, would be destroyed by 
the action of the foreign Government, and in order 
to place our citizens upon an equality—so that there 
might be individual competition—our Government 
would be compelled to grant equal bounties. This 
is the precise case under consideration. ‘The British 
Government pays the Cunarders large sums of 
money for every trip they make; and to place our 
line in a position where they can compete with 
them, we must determine to aid them by the 
action of the Government. But, sir, this cry of 
protection, applied to such a subject, however it 
may frighten some, carries no terror to my heart, 
imparts no tremor to my hand, and takes no firm- 
ness from my step in the plain path of duty. How 
long is it since this doctrine, that the Government 
owes no duty of protection to the pursuits of its 
citizens, has had a place in the creed of any party? 
It was not so in the days of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Calhoun, or Jackson. No onecan 
summon the sanction of their names to such a 
political heresy; but, on the contrary, the record 
of each of them is clear, distinct, and emphatic, 
that protection and obedience are reciproca!, and 
that when a Government ceases to afford the one, 
the duty of the other is abrogated and annulled. 

On the subject of protecting our navigation Pres- 
ident Washington, in his message of December 8, 
1790, holds the following language: 

**It requires also that we should not overlook the tend 
ency ot a war, among the nations most concerned in ac 
tive commerce with this country, to abridge the means, 
and thereby atleast enhance the price of transporting its 
valuahle productions to their proper markets. 1 recom 
mend it to your serious reflections, how far, and in what 
mode, it may be expedient to guard against embarrassments 


from these contingencies, by such encouragements to our 
yon navigation as will render our commerce and agricul 
ture less dependent on foreign bottoins, which may fail us 
in the very moments most interesting to both of these great 
objects. Our fisheries and the transportation of our own 
produce afford us abundant means for guarding ourselves 
against this evil.’? 

The first annual message of President Jefferson, 
December 8, 1801, holds the following language: 

** Agriculture, manufactures. commerce, and navigation 
—the four pillars of our prosperity—are then most thriving 
when left tree to individual enterprise. Protection from 
casual embarrassments, however, may sometimes he sea- 
sonahbly interposed. If, in the course of your observations 
er inquiries, they should appear to need any aid within the 
limits of your constitutional powers, your sense of their 


importance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy your | 


attention. We cannot, indeed, but all feel an anxious 
solicitude for the difficulties under which our carrying trade 


ill soon be laced.*? 


President Madison, in his message of December, 
1810, say 

“It will rest with the consideration of Congress also 

vhether a prov let, as well as fi ir, encou agement 
would not be given to our navigation by such regulations 
as will place it on a level of competition with foreign res- 
sels, particularly in transporting the important and bulky 
productions of our own soil. The failure of equality and 
reciprocity in the existing regulations on this subject oper- 
ates in our ports as a premium to foreign competitors; and 
the inconvenience must increase as these may be multi 

plied, under more favorable circumstances, by the more 
than counterrailing encouragements now given them by the 
laws of their respective countries.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson, in 1794, made his celebrated 
reportupon this subject, in which he recommended 
expressly the kind of legislation which is now 
proposed by the friends of this measure. Hear 
him: 

* But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose 
it nay better find its advantage by continuing its system of 
prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to pro- 
tect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, by coun- 
ter- prohibitions, duties, and regulations also. Free com- 
merce and navigation, are not to be given in exchange for 
restrict ons and vexations, nur are they likely to produce a 
relaxation of them. 

Our NAVIGATION involves still higher considerations. 
Asa branch of industry, itis valuable ; BUT AS A RESOURCE 
OF DEFENSE, ESSENTIAL. But it is as aresource or defense 
that our navigation will admit neither neglect nor forbear- 
ance. The position and circumstances of the United States 
leave them nothing to fear on theirland board, and nothing 
to desire beyond their present rights. Butonthe sea-board 
they are open to injury; and they have there, too, a com- 
merce which must be protected. This can only be done by 
possessing a reepectable body of citizens, seamen, and of 
artists, and establishments in readiness for ship-building. 

‘- If particular nations grasp at undue shores, and, more 


| especially, if they seize on the means of the United States 
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to convert them for aliment of their own strength, and witb- 
draw them entirely from the support of those to whom they 
belong, defensive and protective measures become necessary 
on the partof the nation whose marine resources are thus 
invaded ; or it will be disarmed of its defense ; its produc- 
tons will lie at the mercy of the natior which has possessed 
itself exclusively of the means of carrying them; and ite 
politics may be influenced by those who command its com- 
merce. 


** The carriage of our commodities, if once established 
in another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we 
may desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans, whom it 
now occupies, we lose the present means of marine de 
fense, and time will be requisite to raise up others, when dis- 
grace or losses shall bring to our feelings the error of having 
abandoned them. The material of maintaining our due 
share of navigation answers in abundance; and as to the 
mode of using them, WE HAVE ONLY TO ADOPT THE PRIN 
CIPLES OF THOSE WHO PUT US ON THE DEFENSIVE} OR 
OTHERS EQUIVALENT OR BETTER FITTED TO OUR CIRCUM- 
STANCES.”’ 

Now, sir, I need not say that 1 want no better 
authority than I have quoted; but | know I cap 
make no stronger argument in favor of the protec- 
tion we advocate than Mr. Jefferson has made. 
Those modern political economists who say the 
whole duty of this Government is discharged by 
standing still, and only defending the person of the 
citizen, forget that the pursuits are also of the high- 
est importance—for you take away my life when 
you take away the means by which I live. 

There is another acknowledged principle of gov- 
ernmental duty which moans this application. 
It is that of protecting and fostering the infancy 
of pursuits or inventions which promise to be of 
national importance. Such is the principle upon 
which Jackson, and Calhoun, and other republi- 
can statesmen defended a tariff for protection 
merely, at the commencement of our manufactures, 
The policy of affording aid to individuals and pur- 
suits when likely to conduce to the common ¢e- 
fense, was established with the Government, and 
has never been abandoned. In 1789 a law was 
passed giving bounties to those engaged in our 
fisheries, and bounties on that branch of our in- 
dustry are still continued, because these fisheries 
are nurseries—schools for seamen who will be the 
militia of the ocean to defend us in case of a war. 
Our whole coasting trade is in our own hands, and 
under the control of our citizens by express laws. 
Not a bale of cotton is carried from Charleston to 
New York, or a yard of calico from Boston to 
New Orleans except in American ships; the pro- 
hibition is entire and absolute. It was upon the 
same principle that Congress, in 1845, made an 
appropriation of $30,000 towards constructing a 
telegraphic line on which to test the great inven- 
tion of the age—that of our illustrious country- 
man, Professor Morse. The instances in which 
they have been made are innumerable, and I only 
refer to them to show, that whenever any new 
invention or discovery is likely to contribute to the 
national wealth or defense, that Congress has the 
power, and exercises it, too, of aiding in the de 
velopment of the infant enterprise. That ocean 
steamers suitable at once to the purposes of com- 
merce and of war are of this character, [ think 
will not be disputed, 

I desire now to say a few words in relation to 
the amount of this appropriation. It seems large 
—indeed it appears extravagant; but how are we 
to determine the amount? It is impossible for us 
individually to examine into all the items of each 
appropriation. The Postmaster General and See- 
retary of the Navy have each recommended in- 
creased compensatio#. Two committees, one of 
this House, the Ways and Means, and the Post 
Office Committee of the Senate, who have had 
ample opportunities to acquire all the necessary 
information, and who have thoroughly examined 
the whole subject, have reported to us the amount 
contained in the Senate’s amendment as neces- 
sary to carry on this enterprise. A majority of 
the Committee on Finance,in the Senate, have 
also made a similar report. I ask whether we 
are to act differently upon this subject from what 
we do upon all others; or whether we are to rely 
upon the report of those who have had all the 
means ertetoresition within their reach, and who, 
after a full investigation, say this amount of money 
is sufficient—barely sufficient; that this company, 
in endeavorin faithfully to execute their contract, 
have already fost about $500,000? Or whether we 
are to take our own opinions, without having the 
necessary facts to attain a proper result on which 
to found them? 
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For my own part I shall place the responsibility 


as to the amount where it belongs—upon the Ad- | 
ministration, who ought to have told us definitely | 


how much was needed, and the committees who | 


have investigated the subject and made their re- 
ports. 


of stoppimg the pay, by giving six months notice. 


] shall therefore vote for the amount as | 
reported, relying upon the provision it contains | 


they can enjoy a fair competition. 
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For with an | 


open field you need have no fears for the result— 


it will be one for which neither we or any child of 
ours will ever blush. 


race? 


But Lam asked, What is to be made by this 
I reply, what are you to make by erecting 


yonder towering pyramid to the memory of the 


If this amount is too large, | have no doubt the | 
next Administration will recommend the termina- 


tion of the contract by giving the requisite notice. 


If, however, it is true, as reported to us by Captain 


Skiddy; that by building these ships in the man- 


ner prescribed, they have cost $200,000 more than | 
would have finished them suitably for the pur- | 
poses of the owners—if by serving the Govern- 


ment in carrying this mail—if by fiuing up shops 
for the manufacture of new machinery which 
could not be made on this continent 
if by instructing men in the use of this machinery 
and providing for us engineers who will be in- 
dispensable to the defense of the nation in case 
of a war, they have susteined heavy losses, lL 
am for reimbursing them for this expenditure. 
Having undertaken this at the request of the Presi- 
dent and Congress, | regard the public faith 
ledged to this subject. ‘The laborer is worthy of 


before— | 


1is hire, whether that labor be for an individual or | 


the Government, and no honorable man will take 
advantage of the honest efforts of another to com- 
plete a losing contract. And I trust this Govern- 
ment will not now set the bad example, particularly 
in the case of an untried experiment, where no 
one could make any rational calculation as to the 
actual cost of the enterprise. 


But we have been told by gentlemen, ‘* We ac- | 


knowledge the power of Congress, and the duty 
of the Government in this matter; but why not 


put up this contract for carrying the mail to a fair | 


competition, by letting it to the lowest bidder?’’ 
The answer to this question is very simple. It 
consists in the statement of an undisputed fact, 
which is: There are no other steamers now built of 
sufficient tonnage, speed, and strength, to compete 
with the Cunard line; and such ships cannot be 
constructed in a month or a single season, and we 
must provide at this time for the immediate and 
continued transportation of this mail. I would vote 
to-day for a proposition to give this business to 
the lowest bidder, if we had any other line of suf- 
ficient ability to conduct it successfully. I will do 
more; I will vote for a law directing the Post- 
master General to advertise now for proposals for 
carrying this mail in American steamers, from the 
Sist day of December, 1854, when this contract 
may be terminated, and provide by the law that it 


shal! be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, || 


who can give security for the performance of his 
contract. But in the mean time, and until other 
ships are ready, I am for sustaining those we have, 
maintaining our naval marine, and continuing this 
mail transportation. 

But there is another consideration, which has 
been incidentally adverted to, and which, in a case 
of expediency merely, would be decisive of my 
action, It 1s, that this isa great national question, 
an American enterprise—which cannot result in 
fatiure without national dishonor and disaster— 
but in which success is the triumph of American 
skill and American commerce. That these two 
lines, the Collins and the Cunard, are the repre- 


sentatives on the ocean of tlfe two great commer- | 


cial Powers of the globe; and that, thus far, the 
victory is with us. Knowing the American people 
—having felt the beating of the popular heart on 
this subject, I hear them repeat their motto— 


** There’s no such word as fail.’’ 


And though gentlemen may sneeringly denomi- 


nate ita ** boat race,’’it is a race in which he who | 


first reaches the goal wins the great prize, invalu- 


able toa nation, of maritime supremacy—a contest || 
in which the combatants are struggling for the do- | 
minion of the seas—the commerce of the world. 


Tn sailing vessels, from our noble packets to the 
little yacht @merica, we have left our envious rival 
in the rear. England has now, by immense grants 
of money, endeavored by steamers to secure what 
she had before lost; and itis forus tosay whether 
we are willing to withdraw all support from our 
own citizens, and abandon the contest when vic- 
tory is within our grasp, or by a statesmanlike 
and liberal policy, place them on an equality where 


_ the Atlantic. 
| St. James, it will be received with exultation by | 


Father of his Country? What are you to make 
by the beautiful painungs and designs commem- 
orative of the prominent historical events in our 
national existence, with which you are decorating 
this Hall, the rotunda, and public buildings? 
What are you to make by preserving the linea- 


ments of your heroes and statesmen, or any mon- | 


umenisofart? name! Yes, sir, | repeat it, by 
all these you add to your national glory and na- 
tional character, an make for your country a 
name among the Powers of the earth. And as in 
an individual a good name is worth living, suffer- 
ing, toiling, and, if it need be, dying for, so national 
glory, being but the evidence of the advancement 


of its people, should be the effort of its sons—the | 


end and ambition of its statesmen. We have al- 
ready had two wars with England, the first upon 


| the land for national existence, the second upon 
| the land and sea for commercial existence, and | 


now we are waging yet another for commercial, 
industrial, and naval supremacy; and the struggle 
to attain it is not confined to any class, but it is a 


| contest in which our manufacturers, our artisans, 


and our producers are engaged for the markets of 
the world: and others may do as they please, but 
in this, the third war with England, lam on the 
side of my country. 

Mr. BOCOCK. 
declared ? 


Mr. DEAN. Yes, sir, the war has been reg- 


ularly declared, or rather, it exists by the act of | 
England, for the power of the British Govern- 
> ’ I 


ment is, and for years has been, devoted to the 
maintenance of this Cunard line. 

But to return: If in this contest we do our duty, 
the result of this appropriation will be felt across 
While it will be heard with fear at 


every American abroad. It will infuse into the 


bosoms of our hardy mariners new confidence in | 


the action of the Government, and will tell them 
wherever they may wander—under whatever sky 
they sail, there is here an eye that is watching for 


' their welfare,an arm strong enough to guard 


them, and a will ready to defend them; that the 


| American Congress is alive to American inter- 
/ ests, and actuated by American feeling. 


And 
though the English sailor, his country van- 
quished in the contest, may cease to sing * Rule 
Britania,’’ yet our noble seamen will everywhere 


| exclaim— 


** Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our EMPIRE and behold our home.”? 





THE PRESIDENCY. 


|SPEECH OF HON. R. TOOMBS, 








OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe House or RepreseNntArTIvVEs, 
July 3, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
| Deficiency Bill— 


Mr. ‘TOOMBS said: 


Mr. Crarrman: It is my purpose to offer to | 
| this House, and through them to the country, 
some considerations touching the approaching | 
| presidential election. 


The task, sir, is not an 


agreeable one tome. The facts and the details 


are dry and uninteresting. They become import- | 


ant only in reference to their connection with 
that great event. I bring to this disagreeable duty, 


sir, no resentments, no antipathies, no disap- || 


pointments. [ do not flatter myself that I shall 
agree in the views which I am about to submit 


with any considerable portion of the gentlemen of 


this House, and probably with not a great num- 
ber elsewhere. Therefore, there is but one mo- 
tive that could induce me to submit these consid- 
erations to the country;—that motive is public 


duty. - 
The political organization with which I have 
acted for the last two years have'declared the final 


settlement of the questions which have agitated |! once, but the power which the electors lost fell 


Has the war been regularly | 
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| - 
this eee for the last fifteen years in connec); 
with Africfn slavery, to be paramount to ali lon 
tions of policy whith have hitherto divided — 
varties in this country. I coneurred, sir, mo rt 
in thatdeclaration. It had the approbation, , aT 
judgment, and LU shall adhere to it with fier? 
Chat organization declared that it would eae 
gentiemen of any political party, in any Port 
this Republic, in the North as well as the Sor - 
who concurred with them in opinion upon onth, 
great and vital questions. =~ 
| After this long agitation of fifteen 
constituents desire repose, security, ad 
this sectional strife, and they intend to 
can be had by any action of theirs u 
dential election. 
In conformity with these views of alocal, though 
| not a sectional organization, during the last a. 
sion of Congress many gentlemen of this Hous 
and many gentlemen of the other branch of Cop. 
gress, representing both Northern and Southern 
States, aided by that illustrious statesman Whom 
we have here so recently had to deplore the los, 
of, declared that they would support no man {o, 
President of the United States who was not 
known to be in favor of the acts of the last sessioy 
of Congress known as the compromise, and . 
discountenance all further agitation upon the sub. 
ject of slavery. I approved of that pledge, too 
sometimes called in derision by its o = 
‘The Mutual Insurance Company.” I say | ap. 
proved of that pledge, and I intend to adhere ig 
italso, with fidelity. It is the key, sir, to my pres. 
ent position, and to my future action with refer. 
ence to this presidential election. 
There are some facts connected with the election 
|| of the Chief Magistrate of. this Union that deserve 
to be noted, and deeply considered by the Amer. 
ican people. That article of the Constitution 
which provides for this election has already been 
practically subverted. Within the first ‘fifteen 
years of this Government, it became necessary to 
amend it. It was amended. The Government 
went on, from 1789 to 1832, with an apparent, 
and, to a great extent, a real conformity to these 
constitutional provisions. But from 1832 to this 
moment, on account of causes to which I will ad- 
vert, all real control over the election of the Chief 
| Magistrate of this country has been taken out 
|| of the hands of the people, and placed in that of 
|| political juntos, calling themselves National Con- 
ventions. If the present be the best policy, it 
ought to be regulated by law. If it be a wise, 
| and safe, and proper mode of selecting the Chief 
Magistrate of this great Republic, that each po- 
| litical party should meet in convention, and pre 
|| sent each one person to the American people, and, 
|| from those thus selected, the President should be 
| chosen, then, I say, the Constitution ought to be 
amended, and the details of the plan should le 
regulated by law, so that we should have some 
security that the President should be a real repre 
sentative, if not of the country, at least ofa party, 
_ You have no such security now. And I appre 
|| hend, if this plan for the amendment of the Con- 
|| stitution, and the election of the President, wos 
| submitted to the American people, it would find 
but few advocates, even among the most sturly 
| friends of ** regular nominations.” Yet we stand, 
sir, practically, this day, upon that very bass. 
It is a great fact in our political history, the fact 
itself, and the means by which it has been pre 
|| duced, the instrumentalities which have been used, 


ears, my 
an end to 
get it, if it 
pon the presi. 





mand the earnest consideration of the people. 


| *to the whole number of Senators and Represen’ 
‘atives to which the State ma 
‘ Congress,’’ whose dut 


'| dent. 


and the objects for which it has been accomplished, 
its effects upon our system of government, all de 


The Constitution provides, that ‘each Sist 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislatus 
‘thereof may direct, a number of electors, ¢"" 


be entitled in the 
it shall be to vote fot 
|| some citizen for the Presidency of the United Siates; 
‘| and in the event that no person should get am 
_ jority of such electors, then the House of Repre- 
|| sentatives, voting by States, shall elect the Presi 


‘| "The framers of the Constitution intended thes? 


| electors to have a real discretion. 


They were 


} tended to be agents of the people, and not ‘bt 
i] 


machines of conventions. 
‘| as looked to any discretion in the electors fail 


So much of the plas 


at 
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and exercise a dangerous control over the legisla- 


vo the hands of its rightful owners—the people. | 
W th this modification, the constitutional plan was | 
adil and successfully pursued, unaided and 
; sntroled, except by the lawful agents of the 
nm from the beginning of the Government 


gatil 1836. 


chair Was J 
= It necessarily resulted, from the mode of 
ou. 


selection, 
and who had distinguished them- | 


public affairs, 


selves, and commended themselves to the people || 


by virtues, wisdom, and patriotic services to the 
sountry. Such men had no need of hired biogra- 
shers and venal letter-writers to inform the people 
who they were, and what were their opinions on 
public questions. — ; ’ 
‘ters to the public, cunningly contrived to mys- 
ify what they pretended to elucidate. This sys- 
tem promot the public welfare, and under it we 
grew great, and prosperous, and happy. But it 
jid not suit that class of people who prefer their 
own to the public interest. These were the in- 
ventors and architects of National Conventions. 
They were contrivances to secure the popular sup- 
port to those who had not and were not en- 
titled to popular confidence. The power of asso- 
ciation was invoked to subjugate free individual 
opinion. What has been the result? The ancient 
republican mode of selection gave you Washing- 
ton, the elder Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, the younger Adams, and Jackson; all marked | 
men; all tried men; men who had been identified 
with the great actions and ideas of their times—all 
of them identified with the civil, and three of them 
with both the civil and military history of the 
country; and who had illustrated, in their lives, | 
their fitness for the highest trust in the Republic 
before it was conferred upon them. 

What are the fruits of your National Conven- 
tions? What have the people gained by trans- 
ferring their power over this — to these 
juntos? They have brought you a Van Buren— 
have brought you a Harrison, a Polk, and a 
General Taylor. ‘* Look upon this picture and 
upon that,”’ and let the American people determ- 
ine which, by its feruits—which mode commends 
itself most to the approbation of this great coun- 
try. I mean no disparagement to any of these 
gentlemen. All of them but one have paid the last 
debt of nature, and gone to their long account, 
and the one who yet survives, unfortunately for 
himself, has survived his reputation. Then we 
cannot be said to have gained anything by a de- 
parture from the ancient mode of selection. The 
question is becoming one of greater, of still greater 
importance every day. With the enlargement of 
the Republic, with the increase of expenditure, | 
this Executive power now promises to overshadow 
all the rest, and in truth it was to be expected. 

That problem has never yet been solved, in this 
orany other country, which proposes to make 
an Exeeutive strong enough to be useful, yet 
weak enough to be safe. 

_ Impotence or omnipotence seems to be its inev- 
itable destiny. England alone, of all modern na- 
lions, seems to have learned and profited by this 
great lesson. Happily for her liberties, the prac- 
tice under her constitution is at variance with its 


theory. The practical result of her theory seems | 


to be that “the King reigns but does not govern.” 
With us the Executive department is increasing 
it power, in patronage, and in influence, and has | 
already become dangerous to the other depart- 
ments of the Government, and therefore it be- 
comes a matter of the highest importance to the 
free people of this country to watch closely the 


means and the appliances by which it is filled. 
This great er 


popular will, It should not be intrusted to the 
‘sposition of party conventions. All party ma- 
chinery—all irregular organizations, which are un- 
hewn to the Constitution, and are regulated by 
aws which seek to control or dispose of it, are dan- 
ferous to public liberty, and should be treated as 
Usurpers of popular rights. 
hese conventions, although not elected by the 
— nor recognized by them, not responsible 
otha et by reason of the unresisted exercise 
tio he t to nominate the Executive of this na- 
n, have already become a real power in the State, 


New Serres—No. 52. 


They needed no interpreters of |) 


| not of party machinery. 


| sentation in the conventions of 1848. 


dangerous power should be held | 
under the stern and watchful subjection of the | 


tive body. I] have seen, during this session of 
Congress, the members of a great and triumphant 
party, holding a majority of fifty in this House, 


; coming here through constitutional and leeai elec- 
Under this system the presidential || 
filled by ripe statesmen and tried patri- || 


tion, with the right to speak for their constituents 
on all questions affecting their political welfare, 


| succumb to these organizations, and say, ‘* We 
that all were excluded from the compe- 
tition, except those who had great experience in |} 


do not choose to declare the principles by which 
our own party shall be governed, because it 
would be usurping the rights of the National 
Convention.’ They have ignored their own 
powers and abandoned their own duty. They 
are false to a high trust, and sanction a usurpa- 
tion whenever they utter such sentiments. They 
are the constitutional Representatives of the peo- 
ple of this country, and it is their right and their 
duty to declare for themselves the principles of 
their political action. Do you ask me why is 
this? The reason is obvious: they are sent here 
by and through these conventions, and not by the 
people; they do but obey their masters. This 
system has never produced and can never pro- 
duce statesmen. In other times, when public 
men were sent to the councils of the country by 
the people and because of their virtue and intelli- 
gence and fitness for public service, they built up 
for themselves honorable fame, and did the State 
some service. They served the people and were 
sustained by the people. 
were giants, but the race is nearly extinct. 

There is now a machinery standing between the 
Representative and the people which palsies him, 
which prevents the free utterance of his own opin- 
ions, which compels him to square himself by the 
declarations that accident, or caprice, or interest 
may cause these conventions to utter for his guid- 
ance. Obedience to them is infidelity to popular 
rights. I allow none such to stand between me 


, and the people who sent me here, or to lay down 


principles for my action. The obligation is im- 
posed on me by the Constitution. I will not dis- 
qualify myself for its faithful discharge. I have 
before observed, this system has produced none 
of those illustrious men who have become so dis- 
tinguished in their country’s and in the world’s 
history; none of those great political lights which 
have shown so brilliantly on this Western Conti- 
nent for nearly a half century. Nearly all of 
them have departed from us. Who is to take the 
place of the distinguished Carolinian? He was 
the handiwork of God himself, and of the people, 
j Who is te fill the place 
of thegreat Kentuckian? Who of the other great 
names of other days who yet linger among us? 
When worthily filled it will not be by these nurse- 
ries of faction. They have no need of such men. 


Their work requires another description of work- | 
men; and he is not wise, he does not truly appre- | 


ciate the best interests of his country, who does 
not put his foot upon them now and forever. 

In 1836, these conventions had not much of pub- 
lic favor. 
sented in the first conventions of either party. 


My own State had no representatives in any na- | 


tional convention until 1844; and it had a repre- 
I believe 
there were three sets of delegates from that State 
in the recent conventions; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of their appoint- 
ment must be well aware that all three together 
did not represent any considerable portion of the 
people of Georgia. 

Georgia, from the Revolution down to 1836, 
never had two tickets for the Presidency. Some 
distinguished republican, who had served his 
country long and faithfully, and had built up a 
character for himself, received the vote of the 
whole people. In 1836, it became important to 
run a man whom the people did not want, who 


_ had not built up a name that commended itself to 


the American people; who had no hold upon their 
affections. It was, therefore, necessary to get a 


| party conformity by means of Baltimore machine- 


ry. Its very object was to defeat the popular will. 


| That was the first national party convention that 


ever met in this country. It was successful, but 
the success was dearly purchased by the Demo- 
cratic party. Theretribution in 1840 was as over- 
whelming as it was just. In 1840, the represent- 
ation became rather more general; in 1844 and 
_ 1848, nearly universal. 


In those days there | 


| the election. 
| such restraints, we have seen them make a candi- 


Many of the States were not repre- | 
' this office, or with national conventions. 


many portions of this Republic were disinclined to 
trust these conventions, They stood out until the 
wire-pullers produced a seeming necessity for 
their codperation. This seeming necessity was 
based upon the known fact, that when they had 
spoken, there was not one man in one hundred 
who would dare to stand up and give free utter- 
ance to his own opinions; who would not say: 
**{ must conform to the party. I must elect as 
Chief Magistrate of this Union a man who, in 
my judgment, is not qualified for that high trust. 
I must support combinations which I believe to 
be injurious to my country, or I shall lose caste 
with my party.”? I would persuade such men 
to-day, that the path of duty is the path of safety; 
that country will gain what party loses, by the 
untrammeled exercise of their own judgments, 
and by making the ballot-box speak their own, 
and not another’s will. I have heard the same 
sentiments uttered upon this floor, and gentlemen 
reproaching one another, when questions came 
up for their consideration and action, with having 
violated the platform of their party. Better vio- 
late that than your judgment, and your con- 
science, and your duty to the country. Rouse 


| yourselves from any such degrading servitude. 


Your enemy is feeble, despised, disgraced in the 
eyes of the people—you have only to resist him, 
and he will flee from you. 

With this opinion of these organizations, with 
this judgment of their effects and tendencies, they 
cannot preseribe a rule of political action for me. 
They would affect my conduct to some extent. [ 
would yield much to overthrow them. Iam ready 
to-day to unite with the free people of any por- 
tion of the Republic in their efforts to rescue their 
own rights from the hands of those who have 
usurped them, and to resume their ancient privi- 
leges, and among them the high one of designa- 
ting for themselves who shall rule over them. 

Party success being the life-blood of these organ- 
izations, they must and will, whenever it is neces- 
sary, sacrifice both men and principles to its at- 
tainment. Their history proves them true tothis 
necessity, if to nothing else. When the Presi- 
dential election devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Constitution restricts its choice 
to the three candidates having the highest number 
of votes in the electoral college, and thus the pop- 
ular will still remains the controlling element in 
These conventions being under no 


date to suit themselves, instead of selecting one 
from the namber of those designated by any por- 
tion of the people. Success demands that all fac- 
tions of the coalition shall be pacified, the god of 
party harmony will accept none but noble vic- 
tims—thus great public services become bar- 
riers instead of passports to public honors, and to 
have done nothing worthy of the Presidency is 
the surest means of obtaining it. The Republic 
must content itself with dispensing with the ser- 
vices of its most eminent and worthy citizens in 
Their 
action is not less fatal to principles than to patriots. 

A moment’s examination into the discordant 


| materials which compose these conventions will 


demonstrate their unfitness to maintain principles 
of any sort. They neither devolop new truths, 
nor correct old errors. They usually announce, 
with pompous certainty, political axioms which 
nobody denies, and mystify with cunningly-con- 
trived phrases controverted points of public policy. 
Truth is sacrificed to harmony. These combina- 
tions are in no just sense of that term parties. 


| They do not combine to maintain any principles, 


neither to carry out a right policy or to resist a 
wrong policy. They are therefore coalitions ‘*with- 
out principles and without policy, held together b 
the cohesive properties of the publie plunder. 
Thus constituted, they can pull down, but cannot 
build up systems. They may acquire place, but 
cannot hold it. They can combine for mischief, 
but not for good. They can get place, but not 
power. Hence the people, from the origin of this 
system to this day, though they have supported the 
successful candidate, have almost uniformly been 
opposed to the President. This is a curious and 
instructive fact. Van Buren was elected in 1836; 
was not supported in office by the country, and 
was ignominiously driven out in 1840. Harrison 


In 1852, the people of || was elected in 1840, and his party was driven out 
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in 1844, by Mr. Polk, whose party in turn were 
defeated in 1848. ‘Thus each coalition in its turn, 
hem: answered the ends of its creation. The spoils 
hmv’ not only been regularly distributed, but have 
been rreatly augmented to meet the increasing de- 
mand, The coalition gets an almoner of public 
wealth to political mendicants; the people get the 
privilege of replenishing the waste. 
them for thus betraying so noble a trust! 


| 
| 
| 


} 


There was something more tolerable in the vic- | 
torious legions who had subdued the barbarians, | 
and defended the Empire from internal insurrec- | 
tion and foreign invasion, usurping the power to | 


dispose of the imperial purple. 
able **to wear what they had won,’’and were 


probably more worthy to rule than the imbecile | 
and timid hero, whose privileges and rights they 
usurped. 


But I must pass on from this branch of the sub- 


ject, and hasten to a brief examination of the con- | 


stituent elements, and the action of the two late 
conventions. 
sembled first. The prospect was not favorable to 
its unity or harmony; the preservation of either 
was impossible, except upon the principles I have 
already explained. The political convulsions 


The Democratic Convention as- | 


which raged so violently since its previous ses- | 


sion had divided it into three parts. 
tion had wandered off to Buffalo, and struggled 
lustily to bring the great Democratic family into 
disrepute in the North, by charging it with betray- 
ing it to the South. Another portion wandered 
off to Nashville, and battled against it under the 
retense that it had betrayed the South to the 
North. And yet another portion, which em- 
braced the majority of the party in Congress, 
stood firmly by the compromise measures, and 
voted for their passage. Thetwo sectional wings 
of this party stood in extreme opposition—an 
agreement between them in principle was impos- 
sible. 
public man North, Whig and Democratic, as 
unworthy of Southern support. The Southern 
men who supported the compromise measures 


One por- | 


The Southern wing had denounced every | 


were equally denounced by them. The Northern 


wing separated themselves from the organization 
upon what they called great questions of ‘Shuman 
liberty.’’ The condition of success was, that 
Birnam wood should be brought to Dunsinane— 
this moral miracle must be performed. It was 


done. The huge magnet of patronage was waved || 


over the disaffected regions, and by its power of 


attraction, Buffalo and Nashville were brought | 


in council together at Baltimore. Free-Soilers 


and Hunkers, Secessionists and Union men, com- | 


promise and anti-compromise men—all shades 
of opinion gathered together under the power 
of Democrats to select a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. The result of their labors was better 
than could have been fairly expected. It is true 
they threw overboard all those statesmen to whom 
public expectation and the public mind had been 
directed, and selected a candidate of their own; 
but the candidate selected is a fair exponent of the 
compromise element of the Convention. From 
my small knowledge of his history, I take him to 
be capable, honest, and faithful to the Consti- 
tution, and an early, consistent, and energetic op- 
ponent of anti-slavery fanaticism in all its forms, 


and a firm and decided friend of the compromise. | 
His associate an the ticket is entitled to equal | 


commendation. 


The resolutions which were adopted by this | 


body were numerous, and not creditable even to 
them. I took occasion, about four years ago, to 
review some of the most important of them, to 
which I refer for a fuller understanding of my 
opinions thereon. But the Convention did, fully 
and fairly, indorse ene themselves to abide 
by and adhere to the adjustment measures. The 
Southern-Rights division of the Convention sur- 
rendered fully, ifnot gracefully. The alleged reason 


for the act was, that it was done in obedience to | 


the voice of the people of the South. The reason 
was not discreditable, if sincere. 


n || reference to their votes upon them. 
as 1 _ The Free-Soil | 
division surrendered in sullen silence, and not a || 


blow was struck by either of these divisions in | 


defense of its peculiar tenets. 


hame on || 


They were atleast || 


| citément, in promoting sectional strife and discord. || 


| party of Georgia is fully complied with, and these | 
! 


can 
of that party, without any surrender of its prin- 
ciples. 

It is true there were many in that Conven- | 
tion who had uniformly opposed the compromise 
heretofore, and some who do now oppose it; but 
this class is neither numerous nor formidable. The | 
compromise division of the party succeeded, both 
in its principles and its candidates. Their triumph 
was complete, and promises to be enduring. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the same result 
did not happen in the Whig Convention. There | 
were but two grand divisions in the latter body— 
the friends and enemies of the compromise meas- 
ures. The former were divided between Mr. 
Fillmore and Mr. Webster, and the latter concen- 
trated on General Scott. The result of their 
labors was, that the compromise was adopted, 
and General Scott was nominated. The Free- 
Soil Whigs of the North have complete control of 
the Whig organization in all of the non-slave- 
holding States, and Scott’s success will be their 
triumph, and a triumph fatal to the principles of 


dates are open to the support of the members || 


the Union Whigs, both North and South. The | gentlemen from the South, who had been sup 


ers, but, I admit, reluctant supporters, of the 


Whigs who supported General Scott for the nom- 
ination were the men who had been most active, 
by speech and pen, from the beginning of this ex- 


The men who stood here in 1850, were, from | 


| the beginning to the end of this great slavery agi- 


| tation, opposing the settlement of it, and are, to 


tions at home, throughout the whole North, 


| House, who voted against them in the Baltimore 
| Convention, and who, TI believe, is now chairman 
of the Whig General Committee of the United || 


this very hour, deadly hostile to the principles | 
upon which it was made. In their party conven- | 


during the last year, not one of them, to my 
knowledge, has conformed to those principles. 
In their elections last year, in the two great States 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, that party run candi- 
dates who were known to be averse to them. 
Ohio ran one, who voted against them in this 


States. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Will the gentle- 


man allow me to ask hima question? I desire to 


| know if the gentleman did not himself vote against 
| a portion of that series of measures ? 


Mr. TOOMBS. I did. I voted against the 


bill admitting California into the Union. 1 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Did not the gentleman | 
also vote against that abolishing the slave trade in | 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did not; but I will give the 
gentleman the full benefit of his question. I should | 
have voted against that bill if I had been here | 
when it passed the House. 
that time. 

[Cries of ** Go on!” **Go on!”"} 
In Pennsylvania, the candidate of that party 
was a gentleman who was known to be decidedly 
hostile to these measures. At both conventions | 


| which nominated these two gentlemen, General | 


Seott was nominated for the Presidency, and the 


candidates had the full benefit of the association. | 


| These elections resulted disastrously to the Scott 


| had indorsed the compromise. 


| Scott could be found among its supporters. 


candidates and interest. These results somewhat 


cooled the ardor of the Scott Free-Soil Whigs; || 


and at the opening of this session it was announced 
to the country that a Whig Congressional caucus | 


ascertained, though, that no friend of General | 


question was soon tested in the House; the test | 
disclosed the Scott Whigs where they had always | 


been—against the compromise; there were but || 
| twelve Northern Whigs who voted for it; and I 


| believe all of them are to be found among the 


The compromise resolution which was adopted } 
meets the question Seine the candidates nominated |, 


have 


put themselves fully, plainly, and distinctly | 


friends of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster—na- 
tional Whigs—who have upon all occasions since 
their passage avowed their determination to ac- 
cept these measures as a peace-offering, without 


This was all 


we asked. 

We do not wish to go behind the passage of 
these measures for objections to publicmen. We 
were willing that this settlement should stand as a | 
pacification—what we approved, and what we did | 
not approve. We were willing to do it for the | 
sake of giving tranquillity, repose, peace to 4 


i 


upon it. Therefore the requisition of the Union || country, and all sections of the country. We 


_ opinion upon the general question of slave 


_ many in this House who voted against 


' people, North and South, they accept and 


| among the friends of General Scott. 


| submit to have their princip 
| of theirenemies. They will demand principles and 


I was not here at |: 


It was very soon || 


The i 








were willing that this adjustment should be cos 


sidered an act of amnesty for past differences of 


TY, and 
ho Were 
There are 


some 
even all of these measures, but who are stil om 


ing to stand upon that ground, and w , 

there; who had opposed them as, pt fede 
ment, injurious to the rights of their own “tt J 
of country, but, for the sake of the 
quiet of the Republic, and, inasmuch a 
acquiesced in by a large majority of th 


to support, in good faith, any and all w 
ready to stand by and maintain it. 


Clions 
peace and 
Sthey Were 
€ American 
daiNtain 
But I find none such 


: They ha 
endeavored, in every way, to stifle those dag 


them. I honor them for it. 


_ ples when presented, and they endeavored to pre. 


vent their affirmance whenever and wherever they 
could. To prevent their affirmance, both Norther, 
and Southern supporters of General Scott init 
speeches on this floor, advocating the policy of 
going into the next presidential election withoy: 
the enunciation of any principles whatever, Some 
port- 


° an com- 
promise, were willing to accept General Seoy, 


| without any pledge of his fidelity to these great 


principles, while they knew his friends were gp. 
posed to them. But the voice which came up from 
the people, even through the imperfect medium of 
the delegates to their convention, compelled them 


| to a to tremble, to yield. They did wisely 
to . 


eed that voice in demanding the resolutions: 


|, but they will hear its thunders again, fer not heed. 
| ing it, and giving it true utterance in the selection 


of the candidate; they will?iot, they ought not, to 
put Into the keeping 


men, and make that demand effectual at the ballot. 
box in November. 
The friends of the compromise demanded no 


| sectional candidate. They were content to accept 


the present Chief Magistrate, whose name and 
fame have been identified with these measures. 
They were willing to accept the great New Eng- 
land statesman, notwithstanding their many points 
of disagreement with him in the past. He had 


| thrown the weight of his mighty intellect into the 


scales of concord, in the darkest and most perilous 
hour of the conflict; and Southern compromise 
Whigs, at least, would have struggled with pride 


| and energy to have seen the greatest intellect of 


the age preside over and direct the affairs of the 
| greatest Republicin the world. These men were 
defeated in the Convention by the enemies of the 
compromise measures, because they were its 
friends. This was the true reason of their exclu- 
sion. And it is a sufficient reason for the friends 
of that measure, North and South, to oppose and 

defeat this nomination. My action shall respond 


|| to my convictions. 


Shall we select between these two candidates’ 
My preference would be far some citizen known 
to the people for his public services in civil life— 
some citizen disconnected from these organizations 
—some citizen devoted to his country, and not to 
faction—one whose wisdom and virtue have been 
tested by experience in public affairs. If suchs 
name shall be presented to the American people, 
without reference to results, | would give him my 
— ea 

will affirm the principle, and maintain the 
truth; and though I may not be able to succeed 
against this combination, yet, though all else may 
be lost in such a contest, honor will be saved, 
duty will be performed, and a great principle w': 
be asserted. We must leave the rest to time and 


| truth. 


But what are the Union Whigs to do, if thet 
contingency does not happen? This questio! 
would not be at all embarrassing if the majority 
the Convention which nominated General Scot! 
had put him before the country on theirown prt 
ciples. The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
| resolutions passed by that body announce sound 
principles—principles which we approve. ! object 

to but one resolution in the series, and that one's 
| at least equal to, if not better, than the res” 
lution upon the same subject in the Democrat’ 


platform. I mean the one relating to internal I™- 
provements. The Whig resolution asserts the 
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_oatitutional power in the Government to make 
internal improvements, but restrains it within lim- 
zs, which, if honestly adhered to, would — off 
most of the objections to it. The other platform 
denies the constitutional power to make such im- 
prover ; : ~ }- 
‘.dement, in the very way tn which it ought to 
‘ done. Therefore, upon this question, I prefer 
the Whig to the Democratic resolution, though 
approving of neither. But while the compromise 
solution of the Whig party is all I desired, and 
the other eee! oo announced aré in the main 
egund and repub 
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| and would he carry them out in good faith. They 


nents in a particulat manner, and, in my | 
| 


lican, [ have seen nothing in || 


the past history of the men who offer them to | 
me, to afford me any reasonable security that | 


these principles would be honestly maintained. 
When [ look to the record, when I look to their 
sotes, when I look to their individual action, 
when { look to the struggle through which we 
cecently passed in relation to the most important 
of these resolutions, I cannot believe these princi- 
ples will be safein such hands. They are my 
herea 
I may be. 

| have already shown that General Scott’s 
friends are not to be trusted with these principles, 
and he has given no assurance that they receive 
his approval, or will be maintained by him. Both 
narties having affirmed the compromise, it is im- 
portant to examine how the candidates of each 
stand in relation to it. 

The four candidates nominated b 
parties have all answered, and lest 
charged with being hypocritical, I will give the 


the two 


nrinciples, and I intend to maintain them now, || 
her, and at-all times—here, and wherever | 


might be | 


answers in relation to the platforms of the par- | 


ties of all four. The fact we wish to know is, 
whether the candid 
tain the principles 
parties. Every party has the right to demand 
this of its candidates, and without it no party 


Ss approve and will main- | 
eclared by their respective || 


man is under the least obligation to sustain his | 


party ’s nominee, 
General Pierce says: 


“[ accept the nomination upon the platform adopted by 
the Convention, not because itis expected of me as a candi 
date, but because the principles it embraces command the 
approbation of my judgment. ”? 


That is explicit. 


That is what General Scott | 


ought to have done, especially as he was afraid of | 


disgusting the people by writing anything before 
his nomination. (Leaiavors 

Colonel King replies: 

“The platform as made by the Convention meets my 
cordial approbation. It is uational in all its parts, and [ 


am content not only to stand upon it, but upon ali occa- | 


sions to defend it.”? 


That is fair, open, and honest. These candi- 


dates stand pledged to the American people that | 


they approve and will maintain these principles, | 


and they are both honorable men. We have 
from them all the pledges we had a right to ex- 


pect or demand, and their uniform action and dec- |) 


arations consistent therewith before as well as 
after their nominations. 

We then come to the Whigs. Mr. Graham, 
the candidate for the Vice Presidency, says ‘‘ he 


‘cordially approves of the declarations made in the | 
‘resolutions,’’ and that, ‘‘should the people of the 


‘United States give their sanction to the nomina- | 


‘tions of the Baltimore Convention, so far as I 
‘shail be invested with authority, a faithful adher- 
sence to those doctrines may be expected.” 
Thatis — full, and explicit, and satisfactory. 
These men did not intend to conceal their opinions. 
They did not take counsel of the enemies of their 
spe and their language needs no expound- 
ng. 

But what does General Scott say? He said he 
Wrote no letters to secure the nomination. That 
strue. But he declined to write any because it 
was conformable to the policy of those who sought 
‘9 give it to him. [{Laug el They wanted 
‘uence, and he gave itto them. We demanded to 
know his opinions upon those great questions of 
public policy which we intended to make para- 
mount to all others inthe election. We could not 
getthem. My friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Gen- 
aan and from Florida, {[Mr. Casent,] and, ac- 
cael to Scott’s own statement, many others, 
be amorous before the nomination, demanding 

’ Know what he thoug‘t about them—what were 
'S Opinions upon them—did he approve them— 





'| around it. 


heard no voice from him, sir; and it could not be 
| brought out, and there was but one reason why it 

was not got. We were told that when he should 

obtain the nomination we should receive it. He 
| but it would be fair, open sailing when it should be 
made. How has he answered those questions? 
**T accept the nomination with the resolutions an- 
| nexed.”’ | take it cum onere. [Laughter.] There 
| is nota single line in the whole letter which ex- 
presses his approval of the compromise, or com- 
mits him to its faithful maintenance. It does not 
require much writing for a man to say whether he 
likes the platform or whether he does not like it, 
and whether he would carry out its principles or 
; not. But he took a great deal of writing to get 
He says, I accept it. There is no 
declaration here that it should be the policy of his 
administration; but on the contrary, he says he 
does not intend “to reduce [his party] by pro- 
| scription to exact conformity to’’ his principles, 
whatever they are. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) I 
desire to know of the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Toomss,] inasmuch as he is assailing the let- 
ter of General Scott, whether he did not send a tele- 
graphic dispatch to the State of Georgia, calling 
upon his friends there to oppose the nomination, 
before that letter of General Scott appeared ? 


| 


| would not write letters to secure the nomination, | 


Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly, sir; I did. {Laugh- | 


ter.] My dear sir, I would give you my whole 
history, if I had time. [Laughter.] I do not 
carry my principles in my pocket. [ shall shun 
no question whenever I am asked; and no man 
has ever to hunt for my position in politics. I 
deem it to be the high duty of every public man 
to declare his sentiments, and my rule has been, 
that whoever is a voter has a right to my opinions, 
and he can get them whenever it suits his conve- 
| nience. This is what [ understand to be the true 

principle of representative Government, and I 
| would scorn to represent men upon this floor, 
or in the highest office in the world, by a conceal- 
ment of my opinions upon questions of public 
policy. 

I did not intend to support General Scott in any 
event. I think him unfit for the office under any 
circumstances, and dangerous to the country, in 
the highest degree, in his present position. Tam now 
offering additional reasons, furnished by himself, 
why he should not be elected to the office which 
he seeks. The reluctant members of the Conven- 
tion are told, ** You went to Baltimore, and you 
are bound by the action of the Convention.”’ But 


I wish to show them that this is nota sound prin- | 


ciple of party action, and that you have the right to 


| demand of your candidates to stand up to general | 


rules of honor and good faith. Whenever parties 
declare their principles, they have a right to have 
a candidate to carry them out. They havea right 
to know whether the candidate approves of those 
principles or not. If he says he will not, then 
nobody is bound by the nomination. Those are 
my opinions of party nominations. 

General Scott has not done it. He has not de- 
clared his approbation of these principles in any 
part of this letter, but on the contrary, he has de- 
clared that principles shall make no difference, 
when it comes to the important business of be- 
coming the almoner of fifty millions of dollars of 
the public money. 

It was very easy for him to say whether or not 
he agreed with those principles, and approved of 
them, as Pierce and King and Graham have 
done. He is painfully obscure where it was his 
duty to be plain, but sufficiently certain where ob- 
scurity would at least have been prudent. His 
additions to the platform are certainly not to my 
taste. He has put two additional planks to it. 
Pop ego hat is a little singular, as his 
riends seemed so much opposed to this kind of 
political structure. General Seott is for enlarging 
and making the platform broad enough, not only 
for you and me, and this country, but also to cover 


committals. It became necessary to him to re- 
write a part of his own political history. He had 
| certain committals to the tenets of an exploded 
| party. His former opinions of our naturalization 
oud were not agreeable to a large class of our 


his own past errors, and get himself out of his past | 
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them. He proposes to give ‘‘ to all foreigners the 
‘right of citizenship, who shall faithfully serve, in 
‘time of war, one year on board of our public 
‘ships, or in our land forces, regular or volunteer, 
‘on their receiving an honorable discharge.”’ 

I am opposed to that position, and I think he 
will find the great body of the people are opposed 
to it. I do not think he cares much about it, and 
probably if he had not been trammeled by past 
errors, we might probably never have had the 
suggestion. This new mode of making citizens 
is liable te many and grave objections. — 

There is a great question lying under it, and I 
wish I had time to consider it in all its bearings 
before this House, and before the American peo- 
ple. The policy of this Government, from its 
beginning, has been, that the flag of this Re- 
public shall be upheld and defended by American 
citizens, those ok are citizens either by birth or 
naturalization, and none others; and I hope never 
to see the day when it will become necessary for 
this mighty nation to have that flag defended by 
anybody else. When you need mercenaries owing 
you no allegiance to fight your battles, you will 
be ready for a master, and you will soon find one. 
When you are not willing to defend yourselves, 
either from internal commotions or foreign aggres- 
sions—when you trust that flag to other hands 
than those of citizens, either native born or fully 
adopted, you betray the cause of liberty and your 
country. I want the flag of my country to be de- 
fended only by those who are entitled to demand 
and receive her protection. They are able to do 
it, they are willing to do it, and Pivusd they ever 
will be both able and willing. Let those who 
come among us assume the obligations of citizen- 
ship voluntarily, according to the Constitution 
and laws; then they have an interest in that flag, 
and have the right to join in its defense, It is a 
bad plan, if itagreed with the Constitution of your 
country, which is a matter of more than doubt. 

I have buta few moments more, and I shall 
not be able to review all of this letter of General 
Scott. 

He has another plank in relation to the public 
lands. Well, this is a vexed question. I[tisa 
question I should have been gratified to have seen 
any great statesman attempt to solve—to present 
me a system which would solve it wisely and 
well. But General Scott has not done so. He 
has not undertaken to grapple with it. He wants 
it solved, so as to benefit actual settlers, and in- 
jure nobody upon the face of the earth. That is 
safe, but it is not definite. Ido not know whether 
I a@@ree with him or not. I cannot tell, until he 
shall have submitted some plan for effecting his 
object. 

There is another clause in General Scott’s let- 
ter especially offensive to my own and the de- 
clared opinions of the great body of the people of 
Georgia. He says: ‘‘I should neither counte- 
‘ nance or tolerate any sedition, disorder, faction, 
‘or resistance to the law or the Union, on any 
‘ pretext, in ae part of the land.”” The State of 
Georgia has solemnly declared that she holds the 
Union secondary in importance ** to the rights and 
principles it was designed to perpetuate,’’ and has 


| pointed out certain principles settled by the com- 


promise, for the reversal of which she ‘* willand 
ought to resist, even (as a last resort) to a disruption 
of the Union.”” Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster both 
affirm her right in one of those contingencies to 
resort to these extreme measures. General Scott 
does not seem to be able to discriminate between 
lawless mobs, Christiana murderers, and the 
action of the sovereign States of this Union. He 
seems not to have studied to advantage the Re- 
publican fathers. These opinions of General 


| Scott make it still more important to know what 


he thinks of these great principles settled by the 
compromise, and whether he will abide by and 
maintainthem. Wecan get neither the one nor the 
other from him. He tells us, ‘ res for my 
strict adherence to the principles of the Whig 
party, &c., [ can offer no other pledge or guarantee 
than the known incidents of a long life how un- 
dergoing the severest examination.’’ [Laughter,] 
That life has been along and brilliantone No 
man now living on this continent, certainly, has 
added more to the military reputation of this 
country than Gyneral Scott. I have been very 


j countrymen. He therefore proposes to alter || willing to award to him freely this justice. That 
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he is a great general nobody denies, but he has 
shown xo aptitudes for civil life. And we have 
had too recent experience, that a great military 
genius may be wholly without fitness for civil life, 
to repeat the experiment. [Langhter.] Let 
us be admonished by our late almost fatal expe- 
rience. General Scott’s brilliant military history 
gives me no clue to his opinions upon these con- 
troverted questions of public policy. His civil 
history is to be found chiefly in halfa dozen let- 
ters, and they offer me no satisfactory pledge for 
his future. 


General Scott would have acted wisely and well 


not to have invited scrutiny into his past opinions 
on slavery. There are no known incidents in 
that life which commends itself upon these great 
questions to the approbation of a Southern man. 
Point toit. He isa faithful soldier and an hon- 


orable man, 1 know. That he will do what he 
says, ' believe. 1 object that he has not said || 
what we require; that he has not pledged himself | 


to stand by and firmly carry out these great prin- 
ciples, and, therefore, as I believe him to be true 
to his own principles, and honest in holding them, 


I will not trust him where it is not clear that they | 


agree with mine. 


, : ; ; . 
My hour, I am informed, is near its termination; | 
and [ shall, therefore, be compelled to pass by his | 


Canada letter, to which I intended to make refer- 
ence. I intended to examine his Atkinson letter, 


and to show that every one of the incidents of that | 


history to which he has so unwisely invited the 


scrutiny of the pore is against him, and speak | 
against his being trusted upon | 
this great question. I do not know of a single | 


trum pet-tonguec 


seritiment ever uttered by General Scott in rela- 


tion to the principles settled by the compromise, | 
or in relation to the subject of slavery in general, | 
that is in unison with my own or the convic- | 
tions of the slaveholding States of this Union. If | 
he had stood upon these great questions where he | 


ought to have stood, there would have been no 
need for his friend, the Senator from New York, 
{Mr. Srwarp,] attempting to relieve him by a 


letter to the public from somewhat of the odium | 


of his alliance. But he did not standthere. For 


more than a year General Scott has been the known | 


candidate of the Free-Soil wing of the Whig party. 
Even his friends in the South coéperated with 


them to strangle all acknowledgment of the com- | 


promise in Congress or the Convention. They 


finally eave him the nomination; to them he must 


look for his election; to them he must mainly look, 


if elected, for aid and advice in carrying on the | 


Government. His election would reopen the sec- 
tional strife which we have just terminated, and 
imperil all that was gained to the country by the 
adjustment. Under these circumstances he can 
never receive my support. Let the compromise 
men everywhere—Union Whigs in the North and 
the South—rally once more in support of their 
principles. Let them make an open and manly 


resistance to the election of General Scott; use | 


all honorable ways and means to defeat him; if 
we succeed, we shall have ‘‘ conquered a peace,”’ 
adasting, enduring peace; and whatever may be 


the result, we shall have done our duty to our- | 


selves, Our principles, and our country. 


THE COLLINS STEAMERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


Ix rue House or RepresENTATIvEs, 


July 3, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union, and baving under consideration the bill 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1852— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I propose to discuss the follow- 
ing amendment, from the Senate, to the deficiency 
bill passed by this House: 

* lor additional compensation for increasing the trans- 


portation of the United States mail between New York and | 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six | 


trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postinaster General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of November 
last, to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
creased service on the Ist of January, 1852, at the rate of 
$33,000 eer trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the sum 
of $236,500. 
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the principle on which the Governmen 


I pass by, with a simple protest against this 


; Wee . ; ) ’ t at f 
|| Species of legislation—the action of the Senate in | connected itself with these steam lines i firs, 
tacking this amendment to a bill intended to supply | make it embrace naked protection anaes 


ee 5 ee and t 
deficiencies in the ordinary expenditures of the || from the Federal Treasury, to aid a 
com. 


|| Government. This is no deficiency, because it is || panies in a ‘national ” commercial eo 

not pretended that the Government of the United | submit that it becomes us to pause, and men, I 
States has failed to perform strictly its agreements || the results of the new principle we are eg 
with Mr. Collins and his associates. It has no || adopt. Other lines now ia operation, ade ” 


l connection with the deficiency bill, and no busi- | tracts with the Government, have petitioy o 
| ness init. It is the result of a practice, becoming || fore Congress for further aid, while ieee “4 
| too common, of requiring necessary appropriations || morials for new lines are pending, and ed, 

to sustain and bear along others of doubtful pro- || several have been recommended by a commie 





| priety. Regarding it as a fruitful source of mis- || tee of the Senate. If, by the adoption of ,); 
chievous legislation, I shall always be prepared to |, amendment, the principle is established, that = 
assist in opposing the union of such incongruous |, ernment money shall be expended to support as 
| measures, vate commerce, what limit shall be assigned to th, 
The vote on this amendment will indicate the || application of the principle? The precedent. 
sense of Congress as to the extent to which aid || adopted for the benefit of the Collins line, 2 
shall be afforded by the Government totindivid- || every other bad precedent, will be the fruitful 
uals and companies in the prosecution of mercan- || parent of a pernicious brood of Iaws, and will jp, 
tile adventures; in other words, it will test how || graft a radically false policy upon the fi 
far the Federal Government, by means of the || of the country. — 
|| common treasure, is to interfere with the ordinary Sir, in my judgment, the proposition before the 
|| commercial operations of the people. Several |; committee involves the highest interests of trade. 
years ago, contracts were made, in pursuance of || and the true policy of America. As we shall M 
law, with various lines, and among the rest with || cide it, so will we determine whether Soames 
the Collins line, for the transportation ofthe foreign || shall be free or fettered—whether the carrying 
|, mails of the United States between certain ports, || trade of the country shall be fastened upon the 
in steam-vessels of a size and model suitable for || public Treasury—whether the free ocean shall be 
| conversion into war steamers. The United States || covered with the keels of commercial monopolies 
agreed to pay certain sums annually for the trans- || wielded by the power of the Government, and on 
portation of the mails, and for the privilege of eled against the enterprise of its own citizens, 
| taking the vessels at cost in case of war. These Before entering upon this new field of expend- 
vessels also carried passengersand freight, and thus || iture and experiment, it is proper to test the exist. 
engaged in commerce, derived a great incidental, ing system, and to see whether the result of the 
| but it was thought a fair advantage, from the || policy already established has answered the ends 
Government money. It is not pretended that the |; intended by its founders, namely, the cheap trans- 
Government has failed to comply faithfully with | portation of our ocean Mis: and the mainte- 
all its engagements to these steam lines; nor is it || nance of a commercial navy. And although the 
|| pretended that the sums paid under the contracts || amendment before the committee relates only to 
are not ample compensation for the transportation || the Collins line, it brings up properly the whole 
of the mails, and the right reserved by the Gov- || subject, and invites a discussion of our entire for- 
ernment to take the ships at cost in case of war. || eign mail service. 
None of the memorials for additional aid are based || | We now pay to the six lines of ocean steamers 
on the idea of inadequate compensation, but only ! already in operation under acts of Congress, one 
|, on the gronnd that the fierceness of foreign com- || million four hundred and twenty-three thousand tio 
petition will break down the petitioners unless || hundred and fifty dollars. This sum is distributed 
they receive further gratuities from the Treasury. | among the different lines as follows: 
Mr. Collins and his associates, in their memo- || ——————===—=———————= 
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rial, now before Congress, hold the following Jan | | B52 oe 3 ig 
guage: \\| Bee .s @ ts 
* Relving on the national objects in view, and the na- || +. a 5 & “ i a e 
|| tional character of the enterprise, we have not heen con- ||| 20 
tent to regard it as a commercial speculation, but have con- sss 
sidered onrselves embarked in a contest of maritime skill ||| 2234 
{| and superiority.” Ni <¢38 
hia se =r. -Sa 8 ame “sue. : 
Again: | 3s | 2855 iB: ‘Bee: : | 
_ ©The increased aid, then, that we solicit, and which is || | ee a2 SOx? nas a ene: 
indispensable to the continued prosecution of our enterprise, || 23 | 32 Sis aS & > 7S 5 ere } 
will impose a very inconsiderable present burden on the ||| 238 = g0as eaa5 Sans 6 | 
Treasury, and taking the whole term of our contract, no | tes | sess == -5 i : 2s 9 ra | 
|| charge whatever.” * * * * * ¢ We mnke this ap- || ess [as eos os ‘Sese- 5 | 
| peal with the greater confidence, from the fact that the riva 1} | ee _ E | = Noa ore ae ‘<§3s z | 
|| English line is sustained to every extent by the English Gov- | ~s SESSESELESES Seeuc 8 | 
ernment, and that in a national competition we cannot oO” |es 2s ES: Pe SSe29 ¢ 
doubt the willingness of the American people to grant all || | 32 : ce es ES 3 27 = 8 S } 
|| reasonable and just assistance to their countrymen.” i} } =<3 | gs Eo so eo one 3 
j " > ; i} -_ m™ ms OE ill 
Other steam lines are asking further aid on the || | : 3 3 ZB awzeees e 
same ‘national ’’ grounds; and many applica- | 3 s0° 53... Sem chs i: 
| ° ae . / = £26.90 ° 
|| tions are pending before Congress for the estab- |, £ 24 9 E> 8286: 3: 
}| lishment of new lines. || g SS & <8 segues 4 
T & S e <2 E88 eStse .£ 
Heretofore, the money expended upon our ocean | a a S237 Se Sea 85 
mail system, has been paid on the principle of a 3 Se SES SSeaess fs | 
=e“ - - i a 
contract, and the Government was supposed to|;| 2 soy oes e BESeEP se | 
. : . ‘ é a) Se -_ =o } 
|| receive a valuable consideration. The two objects || 3 Sag BATS Sos 3s os 
|, avowed were to obtain for a fair price the trans-|}| 3 - $5 Eter - ain Ze2z Ez 
portation of the mails, and the germof aneco-||| FF s on h ek Seale ae 7 
|, nomical naval marine. But the question now pre-||| = Beg s°s2 52 e282 €3 
sented is wholly different. Weare urged toopen ||| ¢ PSS hehe Mael Ege 25 
ad ap : : 3 SscScn es 
| the Federal Treasury for the purpose of sustain- | | gs | Ems FSES BESESER EF 
|| ing certain commercial lines ‘in a national com- | Zz. 2 4 a” 2 ——| 
|, petition.’? We are told they must go down, in ‘ s+ see ges = : 
|| the rude contests of commerce, unless they are 5 Ep Em eEm S : 
|| sustained by the public money. The true ques- ||; 3 eo! Set: 3S oe ; 
. , . . = . . i - c ~ es e 
|| tion, when stripped of all disguises, is, Shall the || | s ze 223 os8 o 3 
i} e <x. i} c = 
'| Government become the partner of individuals || = 8 £ oa <a ES z 
' ° é ° ° i} 4 = = 
| and companies in commercial operations, thus in- |) | 5 S g Ses $2 3 eo 8 
. 36 en's . i} ft a —~as hm o= ~: 
flicting a double wrong, by giving peculiar advant- | = ae 6S, @Pof_s = 
: : ; I ti s -Ssmaess ‘ 
|| ages to a small fraction of the community, and|/| = a5 sEG8 OS.-soe 0 
at the same time collecting the capital it subscribes || om 2°. Bear sleet. 
j © Oo & < < = aineed 


by taxation from those who are to be oppressed || —————_——_——— —— : 

by the monopoly? No more important subject || Even this large amount of $1,423,250 is repre 
| has occupied, or will occupy, the attention of || sented as inadequate to the support of the exist 
|, Congress; and since it is now proposed to extend || ing lines, and an addition of $473,000 per anpu® 
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- Jemanded for the Collins line alone—making 
the annual compensation to that line $858,000, in- 
“a of $385,000. If thisallowanceshould be made 
he Congress, the annual cost of transporting our 
wails on the ocearr, under existing contracts, will 
be about $2,000,000; and if Congress should also 
srant the applications for increased pay of the 
“her lines already established, (and they will in- 
«jst with much force that the advantages granted 
others shall be extended to them,) it will greatly 
gugment this branch of our expenditures. 
But this amount is small when compared with 


APPENDIX TO THE CO 


~The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breck 





These lines would involve a yearly expenditure 
to the Government above the present contracts of 
at least four and a half millions of dollars. This 


| estimate is sufficiently low, though not, perhaps, 
| strictly accurate, because all the applicants have 


che sum which must be annually expended, if | 


Congress shall accept the new proposals now 
pending, and urged upon us. | doubt if the coun- 
try is aware of the amount of yearly appropria- 
tions which these proposed contracts will involve, 
or even of the number of the proposals themselves. 
it will be remembered that the existing con- 
tracts are based upon the agreement, that the 
steamers employed were to be capable of conver- 
sion into first class war steamers, upon short no- 
tice, and at small expense. Most of the new pro- 
nosals contain a similar undertaking on the part 
of the applicants. ‘They nearly all come escorted 
by the plausible pretext of building up an efficient 
sieam navy, capable of service in time of war. 
The following list will convey some idea of the 
annual depletion which the Treasury must sus- 
tain, if these proposals are adopted: 
New Lines, for which appropriations are sought. 


| 
| 
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W. Chaloner &|New York to Ant} | 
Co. A. Wiacosccancnss 3120,000a 
H. B. Tibbetts..|Jersey City and Gal-; 
way, Ireland..... - | 240,0003 
John F. Ohl &|Philadelphia to Ha-! 
Son. { VANA..cccaee aeeee! ~ c 
Thos. G. Shom-|New York to Vene-; 
burg. Dba ttddn ota 4 - d 
\.W. Thompson Philadelphia to Ant- 
me, SET ET te $2,000,000, 375,000e 
George Law....|.New York to New, ' 
| Orleans, in con- 
nection with a 
contemplated rail- 
road route across, 
the State of Flori-) 
ee Caden ~ 375,000 f 
Joseph Bryan & New York to Libe-| 
others. Fi n.0 08 ein. atinna sin 1,800,000' 480,000 


\.W. Thompson, San Francisco and 
| Shanghai, China... 2,500,000 1,000,000g 
T. G. Shomburg. New York and West 65,000, 
'| Indies, and Span-ion each! 
| ish Coast....... .. steamer. 
W. C. Temple-New Orleans and) 
ton. | Vera Cras....... { - 
Coffin & others.| Boston and New Or- 
| BOBRS second ccves.| - 
Chas. Fletcher.. Norfolk, Virginia, & 
CadiZ...... eeeees 
Bloodgood & Co.|Extension of Havre| 
| line to Bremen,, 
from Cowes....../ ~ 
New York, by Gib-| 
raltar, Marseilles, 


h 


| 100,000; 
462,000k 
| 


50,000 


100,000 i 


not specified the compensation. If to this amount 
be added the present appropriations, we have a 
total annual expenditure for this single branch of 
the public service of about six millions of dollars, 
and after those are established we shall, doubtless, 


as heretofore, have numerous applications for | 


new lines, pressed with great industry and ability, 
as well as for increased pay to those already in op- 
eration. 

It will be seen by reference to the last report of 
the Postmaster General, that the cost of transport- 
ing the mails for the last fiscal year over 6,170 
land routes, whose aggregate length was 196,290 
miles, and to perform which service 5,544 con- 
tractors were employed, was only $3,421,754; so 
that the annual cost of transporting our foreign 


mails would be nearly double the present cost of | 


transporting all our inland mails. 

The able chairman of the committee on Naval 
Affairs in the House, [Hon. F. P. Srawron,] in 
a report made August Ist, 1850, in favor of the 
Ebony line of steamers to the coast of Africa, 


| after summing up the different lines of Govern- 
ment mail steamers supported by Great Britain, | 


adds: 


‘* It is not proposed that our Government shall attempt to 
emulate the vast net-work of steam navigation with which 
England has encompassed the globe.”? 


Breckinridge. 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


I submit that our existing and contemplated 


lines not only ‘‘ attempt to emulate,’’ but oer 
propose that this Government shall far exceed, 


_ both in the number of lines and amount of appro- | 


priations to them, the whole net-work of steam | 


navigation with which we are told ‘* England has 
encompassed the globe.”’ 

By the British Constitution, all moneys ex- 
pended upon the mail or naval service must be 
appropriated by Parliament. A register of these 


appropriations, made every year, exhibits the |, 


amounts annually appropriated to the different | 


lines. The London Times of March 12, 1852, 
contains a complete table of the ocean mail servicé 
ofthat country for the years 1851-"52, and 1852-’53, 
which was compiled from a Parliamentary report, 
and is probably accurate: [For table* see next 
column. ] 


From this table, it appears that the whole ex- | 


pense of the Queen’s vessels employed in mail 
service, including allowance of Government agents 


, on board the contract steamers, which is not in- 
|| cluded in the estimated cost of proposed lines in 
this country, is only €809,496 for the past year, | 


and Toulon, to Ge-| | 


| MOBseoncesccccess - - 
Amazonian St’m|From Norfolk, Vir- 
ShipCompany| ginia,to Porto Ri- 
- | co & Para, Brazil. - - 
A.W. Thompson| Between the United! 
| States and Ireland. - - 
4. D. Mankin... From Baltimore and| 
| Norfolk to the} 
| West Indies, Bra 
zil, and Buenos: 
: a Rees - - 
W. B. Clarke...|From Baltimore and 
| Norfolk to some 
| point in England 
connected with’ ' 
London by rail- 
ok Us WieGns veeens - i - 


a Two steamships; trips monthly. 
b Four ste 
the round trip 


¢ Monthly service. The conditions not specified. 


4 Terms to be left to the Postmaster General. 

7 ma steamers. 

iree times a ; i ity ; 
sicam-shipe, week; five days from city to city ; eleven 


£ Six steamers. 


a — amount per mile as paid Chagres line. 
' 1 Wo steamers, not less than 800 tons each. 
j Five steamers. 


* Proposes to contract on same terms as Collins. 


| 


and £870,158, or $4,202,863 forthe ensuing year; 
an amount falling considerably short of the esti- 


mated cost to the Government of our existing and | 


proposed lines, which we have seen was about 
$6,000,000. 

It will be seen, also, that the compensation of 
the Cunard company, instead of being increased 
in proportion to the increase of their trips in the 


most dangerous portion of the year, has been | 


actually diminished from $17,500 per trip to about 
$16,000, and that this amount is all thal the Cunard 
line received from the English Government. 
amount now paid by our Government to the Col- 
lins line is $19,250 a trip; the amount proposed to 
be paid is $33,000 a trip. 

t the time our Government entered into the 
existing contracts, the agreement was that these 
steamers were to be constructed of such materials 


| and from such models that they could be readily 
and cheaply converted into efficient war steamers | 


of the first class, with the privilege to the Govern- 


ment, in case of war, of taking them at appraise- 
ment. 


The | 


For this privilege, or lien upon the vessels, | 


| the Government has not only advanced its capital, | 


amers, not less than 2,000 tons cach, $10,000 


but also paid a liberal bonus each year. 
I shall have occasion to refer the committee 


presently to the hasty and rather informal legisla- | 


tion under which the foreign mail system has 


grown up; but I wish at this moment to call your | 


attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact, that this sum 


| of $1,423,250, which the iovernment is now pay- | 


ing to the six lines I have enumerated, and which 


we are called upon to increase so largely, is not 


| paid as the price for mail transportation simply. 
The amount even now paid is not the lowest at |. 
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which it is practicable to insure the adequate per- 
formance of mail service alone. It is worthy of 
note, also, that these contracts are different alto- 
gether from anything we have known before in 
our mail arrangements. Some of them are made 
with the Secretary of the Navy; some with the 
Postmaster General. The New York and Bremen, 
and New York and Havre, and the Charleston 
and Havana contracts are concluded with the 
latter Department. They all seem of a mixed 
nature. ‘They neither belong exclusively to the 
Navy Department nor to the Post Office ‘Depart- 
partment. No published proposals—except in the 
case of the Charleston and Havana route—exten- 
sively circulated for bids for the performance of 
the service, after the law authorizing the contracts 
was passed, were made, as is the case with all our 
inland mails. Neither, in all cases, has the ser- 
vice been thrown open to general competition. 
The mode of proceeding has been, in most cases, 
that individuals have memorialized Congress to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to contract 
with them for the mail between certain points 
for a specified compensation set forth in the me- 
morial. 

In this state of things, the inquiry naturally 
enough arises, why there was this departure 
from what has before been the almost uniform 
practice of the Post Office Department in contract- 


ing for the conveyance of its mails? The reason 


| seems to have been that the Government, in addi- 


tion to furnishing mail facilities, contemplated 


| buildmg up an economical naval marine, by the 


association of private enterprise with Government 
capital. And the increased compensation above 
a fair price for the mail service performed, was 
considered, by the Government at least, as so 


much money expended for building up this naval 
marine. 


*Table showing the estimate for the Post Office Packet 
Service of Great Britain for the coming year, as 
compared with that which terminaled on the 5th of 
April last: 





Year. 
To and from— Compay. -—— 
LkS2-"S/1RS1~°2 
ee eines —e- 
Liverpool and Isle of 
Peidindkncad me ecceetlsednadendcodens< £850 £250 
Holyhead & Kingston..,City of Dublin. 25,000} 25,000 
Aberdeen & Lerwick..|.....ccccvessess 900 900 
Southampton & Chan | 
nel Islands..........\S. W. Railway.. 4,001 4,000 
England and Hamburg, 
and England and Rot 
LETUAM. 0... cceeeeens General Steam... 17,000) 7,000) 
Southampton, Vigo, 
Oporto, Lisbon, Ca- Peninsular and 
diz, and Gibraltar..... Oriental ...... 20,500) 20,500 
Liverpool and Halifax, 
and Boston and Liv 
erpool, & NewYork..|\Cunard......... 171,364) 145,000" 
Halifax, Bermuda, and 
St. Thomas’s, and 
Halifax and St. | 
John’s, Newfound 
Ms | tiie ns wasvns Caasbsicvceces 14,700} 14,606! 
Southampton and West 
Indies..... gcceemaes Royal Mail..... 240,000) 240,000! 
Southampton, Brazil, } 
and Buenos Ayres.../Royal Mail..... 20,000) 30.006 
Callao and Valparaiso. Pacific .......-. 25,000) — 25,000' 
Plymouth and Cape of 
Good Hope....-- General Screw... 30,730) 90,730 
England and West 
Coast of Africa...... Els i560 diese 11,500 : 
England and Australia. Australian..... 26,000) 
England and Alexan- Peninsular and 
GID 2000 cece ccescess Oriental 22,500; 23,000! 
Alexandria and Bey 
FOOT 2... cc ceceeevees Hall, Brothers... 1,560) 1,560 
Suez and Calcutta, 
£115,000; less 7-16, 
payable by East In | 
dia Company, £59, Penineular and ! 
PERS oss seb 0n6 0 caccss Oriental ...... 64,688 64,688) 
Ceyion and Hong Kong j 
£45,000; less asiPeninsular and } 
above £19,688..... Oriental ...... 25,312) 25,312) 
| Bombay, (proportion 
valid to East India | 
padeine’s odeee dante East India ..... 50,000 50,000! 
Allowances of Govern ' j 
ment agents on board ! i 
the contract packets.'...... ¢. beaddeee 10,623} 9,285) 
792,287 131 as 
Expense of Queen’. 
vesscle employed in 
the packet service... 02.2.6 cceeee eves 77,871| 4,071' 
Teen Sane ens 4046 ecko apn insencagios an 270,158! 809,496) 
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Whether the individuals, or any of them who | these vessels will always promptly furnish a pow- 


applied for these contracts, expected that these || 
mail steamers could not be made suitable for naval || 


and commercial vessels at the same time, and 
used the war clause merely as a pretext for get- 
ting Government capital in aid of private pursuits, 
is another question. That the Government is 


at the time the laws were passed, for the mail ser- 


gress at the time the system was first adopted. 
Mr. Thurman, in this House, on the 24th of 
April, 1846, said that ** he was not willing to pay 
so large a sum for transportation of the mails 
merely;’’ ** that the principal inducement to con- 
tract for mail steamers was to obtain vessels suit- 
able for war purposes.’’ Itis further evident, from 


the fact that the Collins Company is already re- || 


| 
| 


ceiving about $3,000 a trip more for service be- | 


tween New York and Liverpool than the English 
Cunard Company for equal services, And, in- 
deed, there is now a proposition before us from 
Mr. Tibbetts, to carry the mails between New 


York and Galway, as promptly and safely as they | 


are now carried, and in vessels of not less than two 
thousand nor more than four thousand tons bur- 
den, for justabout half what is now paid to Mr. 
Collins, and less than a third of the amount we 


shall pay him, if this amendmentis adopted. This | 


route is shorter and quicker than the Liverpool 
route, and, under our postal arrangements with 
Great Britain, it matters not, [ apprehend, whether 
the mails are delivered at Galway or Liverpool, as 
no additional expense would be incurred in Great 
Britain. Mr. Tibbetts offers most responsible men 
as guarantors for the faithful performance of the 
contract. How much less than the sum which 
Mr. Tibbetts proposes to charge, the same can be 


done for, we have no means of ascertaining, be- | 


cause these contracts have not been open to com- 
petition. That many ocean steamships of the 
first class could be chartered to perform the same 
service now performed by the Collins line, at 
$10,000 per round voyage, I have no doubt. 
Again, the contracts of Law & Co., and Aspin- 
wall & Co., have about eight years to run. They 
will cost the Government in that time, according 


tq the estimate of the Department, $750,000 per | 


anhum—$638,250 being paid to the two companies 
of contractors. The balance being the expense of 
getting the mails across the Isthmus; or $6,000,000 
in the course of eight years. 


An offer has been made by C. Vanderbilt to | 


perform the same service to San Francisco, and 


would probably include the service to Astoria, | 
over a route eight hundred miles shorter, and of | 


course in less time, for $250,000, including the 


expense of the transit across the [sthmus, without | 


the advance of a dollar from the Treasury for the 
construction ofhisships, and without asking a sin- 
gle privilege not accorded to a person contracting 
to carry the mail on horseback; which is equal to 
only $2,000,000 in the eight years. Vanderbilt 
proffers to give any ve which the Govern- 


ment may demand, for the fulfillment of his obli- | 


gations; and also offers to permit the Government 





/ury, and 





erful steam navy in case of a sudden and exten- 
sive naval war. 
this connection, the question whether we might 
not, in case of need, have an equal or superior 


| steam force upon asystem untainted with bonuses 


_ Phe | and bounties, nor the other question, whether even 
paying more than a fair price, and so understood || 


| 
vice performed , is evident from the debates in Con- | 


the possession of a commercial steam navy will 


justify an attack upon equality of rights, and the 
freedom of commerce. 


i} 


| come up in their proper order. 


These questions will 

My position now 
is, that we have no proof that any Of areee steam- 
ers can be converted, either in a short time, or at 


| a small expense, or at all, into efficient war steam- 


Collins Steamers My. Breckinridge. 
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| 
| 
| 


I do not propose to discuss, in '| the inerease of our steam navy, the plan more 





1 
| 
| 
| 


ers of the first class; on the contrary, the evidence || 
is, that there is a marked difference in solidity, || 
strength, and other essential requisites, between | 


these vessels (even the finest and largest of them) 
and those constructed at our navy-yards; that they 
cannot be altered without great expense of time 
and money; and that they have been built witha 
view principally to speed and the accommodation 
of passengers and freight. 

Upon these points, Mr Chairman, we want ac- 


|| curate, clear, and positive information, before 


throwing open still wider the doors of the Treas- 


It is certain that the strengthening of our naval 


| marine wasthe object mainly sought by those who 
| passed the first laws in favor of these contracts. 


| 


The idea was, that the same energies that extend- 
ed the commerce and manufactures, should also 
increase the protection of the country. Thatsuch 
was the intention of the founders of the system is 
sufficiently apparent from all the debates and re- 
ports upon the subject. 

By recurring to the action of Congress, it appears 
that on the 8thof January, 1845, a bill was intro- 


duced in the Senate on leave, ‘‘ to provide for the | 


transportation of the mail between the United 
States and foreign countries,’’ and without debate, 


lunging still deeper into the system. | 


it was ordered to be printed and referred to the | 


Committee on the Post Officeand Post Roads. On 
the 15th January, 1845, the bill was reported back 
to the Senate with an amendment, which was or- 


| dered to be printed. 


On the Ist of February, 1845, the bill was taken 
up in the Committee of the Whole, and reported 
to the Senate, and without debate ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. 


In the House, on the 15th of February, 1845, the | 


priate committee. On the 25th of February, it 
was reported to the House, and on the 3d of 
March, just at the close of the session, was taken 
up and passed without debate. 

In the House, on the 24th of April, 1846, the 
bill »:aking appropriations for the Post Office De- 


_ partment for the year ending June 30, 1847, being 
| under consideration, an amendment was moved 


to take his ships at will or not, at actual cost ona || 
valuation by appraisement, in case of war, actual || 


or threatened. 
The difference in the cost of transporting the 


mails between New York and San Francisco by || 
the two routes, is therefore about $500,000 per | 


annum, or $4,000,000 in the eight years. 

And yet it seems, by a construction put upon 
the act of the 3d of March last, that the Govern- 
ment gave a bonus to these companies, to whom 
we are paying so much more than we could get 
the same service performed for by others, by re- 
leasing them from the payment of interest up to 
that time, on all advances made them for building 
their ships. 

And now, I submit that it is of great importance 
for us to determine whether this privilege or lien 
upon the vessels is in fact of any value; whether 
this part of the consideration for which we pay 
so much, has not failed; whether, in other words, 
these steamers can be converted, in a short time, 
and at a reasonable cost, into efficient war steam- 
ers. That is what the contractors undertook to 
make them; that is what the Government was to 
receive in consideration for its money. 

There is some plausibility in the argument that 








appropriating $25,000 for the line of mail steamers 
from New York to Bremen, with which the Post- 
master General had contracted under a law of the 
previous year,and in the course of the debate upon 
it, Mr. Thurman, with others, insisted— 


“ That it could not be denied that the principal induce- 
ment to contract for mail steamers, was to obtain vessels 
suitable for war purposes. If this object could not be ac- 
complished, the measure would not receive his vote. He 
was not willing to pay so large a sum for transportation of 
the mails merely. The contract ought to stipulate that be- 
fore any money shall be paid for these ships, they shall be 
certified by the proper officer to be fit for service as war 
steamers.”’ 


And he moved an amendment ‘‘ that no money | 


‘ shall be paid under the contracts until the ships 
*to be used shall be certified To BE IN ALL RE- 
‘ SPECTS PROPER FOR USE AS STEAM-VESSELS OF 
‘war.’’?’ Mr. T. Butler King, afterwards the 
warm friend of these lines, said he should vote for 
the amendment. 

This was the understanding of Congress when 
the Bremen line was established. 

In 1846, the subject came up again, and Mr. 
King, chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, to whom had been referred several proposi- 
tions for the establishment of lines of ocean steam- 
ers, coast-wise and foreign, made a report, in which 
he said: 

‘Itis true it is not compatible with our institutiows or 
our interests, te maintain alarge and expensive naval estab- 
lishment in time of peace, but it has become a matter of the 


utmost importance to devise some system which, with a 
moderate and beneficial outlay, WILL ENABLE US AT ALL 
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TIMES TO BE PREPARED FOR THE CONTINGRNcy - 
This, itis believed, may be accomplished by combing” 
the systern proposed by this committee im a former RING With 


report, on 





adopted by Great Britain of uniting jhe elements of’? 
mercial with those of a naval steam force. The des”, 
this system is to render the transportation of the ; esign of 
sengers, and freight subservient to the extension @k 

val establishment. The successful operations of Ange — 
of mail steamers, has shown that commerce may a lines 
in this way, be promoted and extended, but made pond 
= directly the means of its own protection and de. 

Again: 

‘* While our commerce is extending itself to ; 
of the globe, and increasing ina oan cious. ifn 
equal to the increase of our population, and requirin we 
tection in every ocean, it would seem, from the expen, 
nature of our naval establishment, under the present Seton. 
that no extensive augmentation of it ean be hoped fo m, 
expected.” pane 

Again: 

** ft is proposed that they (these steamers 
built under the superintendence of a Government naval 
constructor, and capable of being converted into efficient w 
steamers at the shortest notice; boilers and machinery e 
be located below the water-line, and secured, as far as a 
ticable with paddle-wheels, from an enemy’s shot “an o 
comprehend all modern improvements suited for ‘the ser 
vice for which they are designed.” Lae, 

Again: 

** As itis designed to make these steamers, in case of ne. 
cessity, a part of the naval force, and that they should be 
built under the superintendence of a Government jaya 
constructor, it is proper that the contracts should be made 
with the Navy Department. This will enable the head of 
the Bureau of Construction to suggest to the contractors 
such internal arrangement of the steamers as will render 
them convertible, at the least possible cost and delay, into 
vessels-of-war. With these views the committee recoip- 
mend the passage of the bill herewith submitted.” 


And on the 3d of March, 1847, at the close of 
the sessior, with scarcely any debate, a bill es- 
tablishing the Liverpool line of steamers was 
passed. 

Thus it appears that those whoadopted and put 
in execution this contract system, did it with the 
expectation and understanding that they were 
building up an economical naval marine—that they 
were contracting for the building of such steamers 
as could promptly, and with small expense, be 
converted into first-class war steamers. Not tow 
boats, nor transportation boats, nor dispatch boats, 
but STEAM VESSELS-OF-wAR, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the words. 

This is made still more evident, from the fact, 


) should be 


that in the Collins contract are found these ex- 
| press words: ‘* The steamships ‘shall be so con- 
same bill was taken up and referred to the appro- | 


structed as to render them convertible, at tue 
LEAST POSSIBLE COsT,’ into war steamers of the 


first class,’’ &c. 


In the Sloo contract, for the Chagres line, is 
found the following stipulation: 


** And the said steamers, in strength, capacity, rigging, 
spars, engines, boilers, AND IN ALL OTHER RESPECTS 
WHATEVER, are to be similar to the late United States ship 


| Missouri, as far as the alterations ‘ above permitted, and a 


reasonable regard to the nature of the service contemplated 
will allow.’ ” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how have these contract- 
ors fulfilled their stipulation, upon the faith of 
which Government money is expended so freely, 
as appears from the evidence now before us’ 
Even Commodore Perry, who is no doubt a most 
brave and accomplished officer, but whose special 
pleading in favor of these lines runs through every 
report and communication he makes upon the sub- 
ject, in a report dated June 30, 1849, says: 

‘©The deviations in Sloo’s contract are, that THE MATE- 
RIALS AND FASTENINGS ARE NOT EQUAL TO THOSE OF TUE 
Missovri.”’ gt 

THE MATERIALS AND FASTENINGS! Quite im- 

rtant items, one would suppose, in a war-ship. 

ell, if they ‘* are not equal to those of the Mis- 
souri,”’ what are they equal to? Does anybody 
know—can any one tell? Are they equal to any 
kind of a battle-ship? I may be mistaken, but [ 
apprehend not. At any rate, we want a commis 
sion of naval constructors and others, who shall 
ascertain. Sat ‘ 

Chief Engineer Haswell says, in his report © 
April 20, 1850: 

** With a large majority of the commercial ocean steam 
ers now built, the proportions, capacities, and construction 
of their hulls, and the design and arrangement of their - 
gines and boilers, are such as to render them incapable ° 
efficient and economical war service, without incurring 2° 
expenditure in alterations and loss of time that would not, 
except in cases of national emergency, be at all repaid bY 
the ultimate durability of the hulls of the vessels in their 


ready transfer to, or their economical performance of, 8 
gal serviee.”’ 
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The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 





Chief Constructor Lenthall, a gentleman of 
ereat professional ability, in his report of Febru- 
cr 2), 1852, says— | 
ippat the cost of converting them into war steamers 
atbe safely estimated at less than $70,000 or 380,000; 
a to which will be the destruction of materials 
8 oe. and highiy-finished work that has probably cost 
= jess than $100,000.” 
‘ And he says, as he understands ** being suit- | 
able for immediate conversion ’?’— 
«They are notin that state, for much work would have Ht 
be done to them.” 
Commodore Skinner,"in his answer to the Navy 
Department of April 26, 1852, says, that— 

«They cannot be converted into war steamers without 
grea expense, and then they would be inferior to those de- 
signed solely for that purpose.” 

Commodore Perry also says: 

The mail steamers of the contracts of Howland & As- 
-invwal, of George Law, and of E. K. Colfins, can be easily 
~qverted into war steamers, for TEMPORARY service, in 
eases of particular emergency ; but the cost of convert- 
ing them to War purposes would be LarGeE, and in no re- || 
spe : would they be so economical, or in any way equal to 
yesseis built expressly for Government service ; nor should | 
they.in my Opinion, interfere in the least with the organ- 
ization and gradual increase of an efficient and permanent 
steam-navy.°" 

He further reports, that the steamers of the 
Aspinwall line have not been built according to 
thecontract. They have, each, but one engine | 
and two boilers. ‘*A very serious objection,” | 
says the Commodore, ‘fas no steamers intended | 
‘for ocean navigation, however small her dimen- | 
‘sions, should be constructed with less than two 
‘engines and three or four boilers.”’ 

There are other equally wide departures from 
theterms of some of these written contracts, which 
I cannot now pause to comment upon. 

Mr. Chairman, justice to the Navy and our | 
naval security, to commerce, and to the vital prin- 
ciple of equality under the laws, demands that |; 
there should be a full and unprejudiced examina- | 
tion into the construction of these steamers, and || 
their fitness for war purposes. The public treas- || 
ure expended—the different lines now in operation | 

—the new applications continually pressed upon | 
us—ere all justified on the ground, that the naval | 
force of the United States is thereby increased. | 
Theargument of the projectors of the system was, || 
that it would diminish the expenses of the Navy, || 
and at the same time augment our navai strength. || 
But, so far from the Navy proper having been | 
reduced, or the construction of vessels-of-war || 
having been in the slightest degree abandoned, the 
cost of this branch of the public service increases || 
from year to year like the others. Our national || 
expenditures are not a dollar less, in consequence 
of the annual outlay of $1,500,000, and the con- || 
templated expenditure of about $4,500,000 more || 
upon this CONVERTIBLE Navy. Do gentlemen want || 
both? Will the people sustain both? If these || 
steamers can be of no ‘* permanent service” as ves- | 
sels-of-war—if their conversion will be attended | 
with great expense and delay, and if, even then, 
their service can only be “ contingent and tempo- || 
rary,”’ why, no one will insist that the system | 
should be longer sustained. It is upon these points, 
sir, that we ought to have thorough and accurate 
information from a board organized for the pur- || 
pose. 
Commodore Perry, in his report of February | 


18, 1852, alluding to our ocean mail steamers, | 
Says: 


' 
tt 


, “If these steamers had been originally constructed con- || 
‘ormably to the spirit (though it was not calted for by the 

letter) of the contracts, as they should have been, and ail || 
English mail steamers are, in anticipation of their possible || 


conversion into war vessels, the cost of converting them 
Would be much less. ”? 
1 


English steam vessels-of-war built by Govern- | 
ment are frequently absent on distant stations and | 
iN active service for four or five years, without re- 
pairs, whereas our own mail steamers, it is said, 
“ee frequent repairs. 
. But, Mr. Chairman, my position is this, and to 
itleall the special attention of the committee: | 
that since there have been palpable and admitted 
€viations from the contracts in the building of || 
these Steamers, and those, too, of an important || 
hatire— since naval constructors, selected for their 
skill in matters belonging to their profession, as- 
Sure us that these vessels cannot be converted into | 
efficient war steamers of the firet class under a | 


cost and sacrifice of less than $170,000 or $180,000 |, 





each, while a commodore informs us that the 
same can be done for $20,000; since it is the 
opinion of many that they could be of no ‘ perma- 
nent”’ service to the Government in any event; 
and since we are relying on them as part of our 
naval force in time of need, it becomes us to ascer- 
tain the facts before we proceed further, and espe- 
cially before we transcend the contract principle, 
and adopt the bounty principle. Can there be 
any objection to this position, especially when 


| the examination will be attended with no expense? 


If these steamers are worthless as a naval force, 
I wish to know it, and my constituents wish to 
know it. 

We are sometimes told that a great battle is to 
be fought between the commercial steam marine 
and the Navy proper, and that this foor is to be 
the field of conflict. I recognize no such impend- 
ing conflict. Iam a friend to our commerce, and 
favorable to all proper facilities for extending our 
communications with foreign countries. I ama 
friend, also, to the Navy. The history of my 
country presents too many pages adorned by its 


| achievements, to allow me to speak aught in its 


disparagement. I nevercan be false to the mem- 
ories that connect it with the eras of 1776 and 
1812, nor ever forget that when the commerce of 
America retired from all tne seas, and hid itself 


| under embargoes, and acts of non-intercourse, our 


gallant Navy contended, not ingloriously, with 
the first power in Christendom, and avenged the 


| wrongs we had long suffered from England. 


Gentlemen cannot, if they would, assume to 
speak for this new and untried commercial navy. 


| They are ignorantas to its efficiency—ignorant of 
|, everything which should form the basis of an en- 


lightened opinion as to its merits. The partial 
materials before us conduce strongly to prove 
that the system is as much a failure for naval pur- 
poses, as itis false to the true interests of com- 
merce, 

I am not disposed at this time to comment at 
length upon any particular lines in the pay of the 
Government. Much has been said and written 
about the Collins line. Interested agents seem to 
be attentive to the interests of other lines. All this 
may be very well. Contractors, announcing them- 
selves upon the verge of bankruptcy, have thougitt 
it proper to send one of their steamers from New 
York to the Washington shores of the Potomac, 


‘for the inspection of temporary residents in the 


national metropolis. The Collins line is before 


' Congress for a large increase of pay, and the ap- 


plication is sustained by the most powerful and 
determined outside pressure I have ever seen 
brought to bear upon any legislative body. The 
extent of these influences, and the vigor of their 
exercise, instead of impending bankruptcy, would 
argue imperial resources, for, in this selfish age, 
gentlemen do not incur the expenses of Washing- 
ton, and abandon their own business to attend to 
that of others, from motives of simple benevolence, 


| nor even **to sustain the national honor.”’ 


The grounds of the application as set forth by 
the petitioners are, that they are unable to com- 
pete with the British steamers on their present 


| allowance, and that the country would suffer a 


loss of honor, of trade, and of maritime eminence, 
by their discontinuance, which they say would be 
the certain consequence of a rejection of their ap- 
plication. It has been shown that if they cannot 


/ compete with the British line upon the present 


allowance, other Americans can do it upon a less 
allowance, so that the pretext of a loss of trade 
and maritime honor falls to the ground, and the 


| way is open for the transportation of our foreign 


mails,and the preservation of both honor and com- 
merce, without the odious condition of granting 
Federal bounties to private companies. But if | 
were willing, under any circumstances, to sanc- 
tion the principle of sustaining commercial lines 
from the Federal Treasury, | would require, first, 


|| the clearest proof that the steamers have been built 


in strict conformity with the contracts, and are 


| Suitable, “mm att Respects,” for war purposes; 


and, second, that the financial concerns of the line 
have been conducted with economy and ability. 
As individuals or as corporations, our people are 
obliged to manage their own affairs with prudence 
and economy, to make them successful, and they 
will demand the same of others who come to them 
for pecuniary assistance. Upon the latter point 


Ho. or Reps. 


we have no reliable information. Although the 
| Government is largely interested, there has been 
no examination into the affairs of the Collins line 
under Government authority; and the only evi- 
dence that | have seen, of proper management and 
of loss, consists of ex parte statements from the 
interested agents ard subordinate officers of the 
company. 
I am by no means insensible to the national 
| honor and commercial renown which the Collins 
steamers have conferred upon our country. In 
| common with others, I have exulted over the vic- 
tory in steam navigation won by them for Amer- 
ica, and should regret to learn that the enterpris- 
| ing capitalists to whom they owe their existence, 
had sustained losses from their princely adventure. 
| My sympathies are warmly enlisted for those who 
have contended so nobly with the first naval Power 
on earth for the mastery of the seas. But are 
| such sympathies a proper basis for legislation— 
when, too, that legislation must impose still greater 
burdens upon the people? Admit the plea in one 
) case; legislate away $500,000 upon it from an 
almost exhausted ‘Treasury in one instance, and 
where are you to stop? Where is the builder, 
| and where the owners of the yacht ‘* America,”’ 
| which lately won such brilliant honors in English 
waters? With what consistency could Congress 
deny financial aid and protection to them, when 
demanded upon the ground that they, too, had 
| conferred national honor and naval glory upon our 
|country? The pride of Britain—boasting that she 
| holds the trident of the seas—was not more hum- 


'| bled by our triumph in steam navigation, than it 


| was in August last, by the success of that little 
American craft, built in New York, by American 
| shipwrights, and manned in England by American 
freemen, The British people have spent centuries 
| in perfecting their sailing vessels, and English su- 
| premacy on the ocean has been the cherished ob- 
ject of national desire. One of her poets sang, in 
exulting strains— 
‘* Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 
But such a boast is now idle. Albion no longer 
| “* rules the waves.’’ The last plank to which she 
clung was wrested from her by an American ship- 
wright, and by American individual enterprise. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with our 


| present information as to the capacity of thére 


| vessels to be converted into efficient war steamers 
| in a short time, and at small expense, theadoption 

of this amendment would involve the Govern- 
| ment in the support of a naked and unmitigated 

monopoly. Let me repeat a little. We have 
| seen that the public faith was pledged to the con- 
| tractors, its money advanced, and the mail con- 
| tracts given to them, upon the sole condition that 
| the steamers were to be built in EVERY RESPECT 

suitable for war purposes. That was the advant- 
| age sought by the Government, and the consid- 


|| eration for the expenditure of its money—I mean 


so much of it as exceeded a fair compensation for 
‘transporting the mail, which we have seen was a 
| considerable part. Now, if the contractors have 
| failed to perform this condition precedent—if these 
steamers are not capable of ‘* permanent’’ service 
in a war contingency, but can be used only for 
‘*temporary” purposes, the consideration — 
| whieh the public money was paid, has fai ed, 


| And ifin such a state of the case—which, I be- 


i lieve, will be found to exist—the Government 
| shall advance more money than the contract re- 
| quires, thus giving the contractors a bonus for 
| failing to perform their obligations—then all such 
| payments from the public Treasury will be made 

TO PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
| OF PRIVATE SHIPS, FOR PRIVATE GAINS. 


-| This will be the position of the Government, 


| sir; and now, if any reference to the Constitution 
| of the United States may be made in these days 
| of magnificent monopolies and wholesale plunder, 
| without calling up a smile of derision, I would in- 
| quire where that instrument confers the power to 
| give such gratuities? And I desire to be pointed 
| to the clause empowering us to tax one interest 

for the purpose of building up another. I put the 
i question to Republicans everywhere, and espe- 
| cially do I commend it to gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party—a party whose cardinal princt- 
ples have ever been in direct conflict with such 
| abuses. 
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The Collins Steamers—Mr. Breckinridge. 


this steam system imposed mutual obligations. 
The Government was to pay its money and the 
contractors were to furnish war steamers. All 
will admit that a steam-vessel of war should com- 
bine the two essential qualities of strength and 
speed—the former being indispensable to support 
the weight of a properly-appointed battery, and 
the latter being equally so, for quick maneuvering, 
and bringing an enemy into action. Mr. Con- 
structor Lenthall, in his report of February 18, 
1852, tells us that ‘it is not enough that they 
should be fast, they must be capable of carrying 
and using an armament.”’ ‘* Nothing,” he says, 
** can compensate for this latter quality. It is of 
primary consideration.”’ 

Now, I understand that the mail steamers now 
in Operation were built by men whose sole occu- 
pation has been the construction of merchant ves- 
sels for freight and passengers only, and who, 
perhaps, have never been called to consider the 
ability of a vessel for the safe and easy carriage 
of a heavy battery. I believe, sir, that these mail 
steamers can no more be converted into perma- 
nent and efficient first-class war steamers, than our 
ordinary merchant ships can be converted into 
first class warfrigates. And to sum up the reasons | 
obtained from gentlemen of the highest skill, in | 
and out of the Navy, I have no doubt that a fair 
and careful examination, by proper officers of the 
Government, would establish— 

Ist. That they lack the requisite power of re- 
sisting projectiles in their construction and mate- 
rials. 
2d. That they lack the strength sufficient to | 
enable them to carry a battery equal to that of our 

wesent first-class steamers. Whereas they might 
be reasonably expected, from their greater size, to 
be able to carry a much larger one. 

3d. That they lack the strength of hull, or such | 
strength as is usually possessed by our men-of- | 
war; their weakness arising from two causes: one 
of which is their model, which, being adapted for 
speed, is too long for the breadth of the ship, and 
being what is called remarkably clean, or lean, the 
form of the ship, both forward and aft, is not such 
as to afford that capacity which is requisite in a | 
man-of-war. The other cause arising from the 
fagt that the beams which support the deck have 
béen placed in reference to the comfortable accom- 
modation of passengers, without reference to the 
possibility of a battery of guns being placed upon 
them, and they are not as large as those com- 
monly used for the support of the decks of a sloop- 
of-war of the first class. The same will be found 
to be the case in regard to the disposition of the 
knees at the side, which are placed more in refer- 
ence to uniformity than actual use. 

4th. The machinery, contrary to the custom of 
men-of-war, coming above the main deck as far as 
the spar deck, renders it impossible that the main 
deck should be decked over in the middle of the 
ships, which would give great strength. 
arrangement of the machinery also preventing any 
strong beams being run across that space, to brace | 
the ship together, in a place where it is so essen- 
tial that ships of their length should be strong, 
ind much danger is therefore run of breaking their 
backs. 

Sth. That although in steamers-of-war of the 
United States it is usual—indeed, always the case 
—that the boilers are confined toa space below the 
lower deck, so completely surrounded by coal 
bunkers, in some instances arched over by them, 
as to render the access of a ball a very remote 
chance, if not an impossibility, still in these mail 
steamers a large part of the most delicate portions 
of the machinery, and those portions the most 
easily put out of order, exten 
deck, and the boilers above the lower deck, there- | 
by cutting it forty or fifty feet, thus weakening 
the vessel and depriving the machinery of the pro- | 
tection it should have. 

6th. That these steamers lack the strength and | 
capacity for carrying a battery for the following 
reasons: the spar deck is too weak and too high 
above the water; the flimsy stanchions of the bul- 
warks would not stand the recoil of a twenty- 
pounder, much less that of an eight-inch shell gun, 
nod the strain of a battery weighing over fifty tons | 
would strain and rack them and materially endan- | 
ger the safety of these vessels or any vessels of | 


light than otherwise, That placing on the extreme 
bows and stern of the vessel, as it would be ne- 
cessary to do, guns weighing each, with their car- 
riages, ten tons, would still more endanger the 
ships amidships, besides increasing their tendency 
to pitch and run under. 

7th. That it would be found, upon inquiry, that 
whenever it has actually been found desirable 
and expedient to get their anchors on board the 
moment they get to sea, that the trims of these 
vessels are so delicate that by moving one of their 
anchorsa few feet forward or aft, they are in a great 
measure able thus to trim the vessel by the head 
and stern. That this is also the case with regard 
to keeping the vessele upright, for the slightest 
wind on one side or the other of the vessel, ren- 
ders it necessary that their anchors should be 
transported from one side to the other, to keep 
the ships in proper trim. 

8th. The principle upon which the boilers of 


these vessels are built, or the immense amount of 


steam required for their engines, renders necessary 
an almost fabulous quantity of coal to be burnt; 
at times averaging one hundred tons per diem, as 
in the instance of the Arctic’s second trip from 
Liverpool. Nor is it probable that an average 
speed of five knots could be got out of them with 
a daily supply of forty tons—the most that could 
be allowed as a per diem while acting as a man-of- 
wer. 

9th. That the model of the steamers is such as 


| to render a proper disposition of battery impossi- 


This || 


above the main || 


| relied on as efficient war steamers. 


ble, situated as the engines of these vessels are. 
Their great length, so disproportionate to their 
breadth, the body of the vessel above the water- 
line being so much larger than that below it—the 
leanness forward and aft, and the little bearings 
they possess, save that which is directly amid- 
ships, induces so great a tendency to roll, even 
now, without a battery, that were one placed on 
the spar deck, it would make them not only bad 
sea boats, but render them utterly useless in a sea 
way. The center of gravity would then be so far 
above and removed from the center of motion, 
that in the are described by the deepness of the 
goll, the effect of a shot fired from the battery, 
would be attributable to chance, rather than accu- 
racy of aim. 

I think I have shown, sir, that these ships are 
not built according to the contract, and cannot be 
gut if any 
doubt exists, let a board of commissioners be ap- 


| pointed, consisting of experienced naval construct- 


ors and others—practical men—to report to the 
House particularly upon all these points, and such 
others as may be deemed necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of the subject. 


It will be recoilected that the late Secretary of |! 
the Navy, Mr. Preston, in his annual report of || 7 , 
| ing a steam marine as a magnificent scheme for 
| fastening the carrying trade of the United States 


1849, said: 


* After a careful consideration of this subject, I cannot 
withhold the expression of an opinion adverse to embark- 


ing any further in the proposed union of public and private | 


means in this system of ocean steamers, as calculated to 
promote the interest of the Navy. Whatever may be the 


view which Congress may entertain as to the policy of 


transporting the United States mail, and affording facilities 
for the transportation of passengers and freight, in the man- 
ner proposed by such a system, [ entertain a decided opin- 
ion that, if it should be regarded as the mode and manner 
which Congress has determined on for increasing the naval 
force of the United States, it will be found, in the end, en- 
tirely subversive of the object which it intends to promote. 
To the extent to which the present contracts have com- 
mitted the faith of the Government, and to the extent of 
the obligations under the contracts, they are, of course, 


'| to be clearly unconstitutional. 


| 


strictly to be regarded and scrupulously to be performed. | 


Yet, as a naval establishment, I deprecate any further ex- 
tension of the system, as fraught with inealculable mischief 
to the Navy, and involving immense expenditures of public 
money. All must appreciate the great importance of rapid, 
regular, and safe transmission of our mails to all quarters 
of the world; and all are sensible of the great commercial 
advantages that must result thereform. ‘The centracts al- 
ready made, and the sums already appropriated, are fully 
adequate to a thorough test of the experiment. TI believe, 
however, it is a subject that should, in the future, be leftto 
the competition of private enterprise. I feel assured that, 
in the struggle, American enterprise and American indus- 
try will eventually be successful.”’ 


And, in a communication of June 21st, 1850, to | 


the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 


of the Senate, referring to these views, he said: 


“The opinions heretofore expressed have been con- 
firmed by the experience of the last year; to which I have 
but to add, that so far as the contracts contemplated a union 


| 
| 


| 


7, . : . { 7 . j r 1] 
To recur to the point I have been discussing, | their model. Yet sucha battery would be rather ; 
1 | prove beneficial.’’ 


| finally, that while the contractors have fajj. 


| States to the contractors? in other words, that jf 
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the efficiency of our naval power, they have not UNA Wil nog 
Mr. Chairman, I think I have sho 
chief purpose for which the Govern 
in this system has failed—that these steamers 
not adapted to war purposes—that if the . 
clause is pleaded as the ground of farther a a 
priations, the additional $500,000 per bn 
which this amendment proposes to give to - 
Collins line alone, will be so much money taken 
from the Treasury upon false pretenses—anj 


WN that the 
Ment enlisted 


d to 
hag 
act, 
are 


ted 


perform their obligations, the Governmen: 
complied strictly with its part of the contr 
Can it be doubted, then, that the contractors 
in default to the United States, and not the Up; 
we decide the question upon the contract, and j ot 
upon the idea of a mere bounty, there is no pretense 
for this enormous increase of compensation? : 
I observe, sir, that of late the original areumen 
for these large grants has been almost abandoned 


* il 


| Very little is now said about the capacity of these 
: - 
_ vessels for war purposes; but Congress is pressed 


to grant this gratuity chiefly on the ground tha: 
at, 


| on the present allowance, they cannot compete wit! 


the English line in the transportation of passer 
The contest between the Cy. 


gers and freight. 


_nard and Collins lines is declared to be a national 
| contest, in which, for the honor of the country, 
‘the American line must be sustained from the 


Public Treasury; and we are assured that if the 
bounty is refused, the American line must eo 
down, and the mails, passengers, and freight myst 
fall into the hands of the British. Every chord of 
national pride and national jealousy, in the Amer- 
ican heart, is touched with masterly skill, and 
some of our impulsive patriots are ready to empty 
the Treasury of its last dollar upon the notion that 
it is necessary to ** beat the British.” 

Mr. Chairman, I pass for a moment the discus- 
sion of the question whether steam lines should 
be fed with the public money because others can 


| do the same things cheaper—and answer this ap- 





| with the naval force of the country, and an improvementin || 


4 


peal by denying the fact. It is not true that our 
mails, passengers, and freight would be carried ex- 
clusively in English ships. I repeat, sir, that a 
proposition is before this Congress, with the offer 
of any security that the Government may demand, 
to transport the mails from New York to Great 
Britain, safely and promptly, for one half the pay 
now given to the Collins line; and the steamers 
that would carry the mails could command their 
proper share of passengers and freight. How, 
then, can we justify this unnecessary and prodi- 
gious expenditure? Others may look upon the 
functions of this Government from a different 
point of view, but I believe all such appropriations 
From all the evi- 
dence before us, I regard this pretext of establish- 


upon the Public Treasury; and this commercial 
steam navy, if firmly established, will be simply 
the great protected interest in navigation, and will 
revive the old and almost exploded doctrine of 


| protection in its worst and most mischievous form. 


If the Government can endow steam-ship lines 
with such enormous sums; if Congress can make 


| such princely gifts to private monopolies, it can, 


upon the same principle, and with equal pro- 
priety, endow railroads, canals, telegraphs, stage 
lines, and every other scheme which specula- 
tors and jobbers are continually urging upon this 
body. 

Sir; for the last few years the obvious tendency 
of this Government has been to occupy wider and 
wider fields of power. If these things continue, \t 
will not be long before the Constitution, if con- 
sulted at all, will be consulted to ascertain not 
what Congress may do, but what it may not do. 
All things are drawn to the maelstrom of Federal 
usurpation, and when the limitations of the ob- 
jects to which the revenue shall be applied are 
‘all withdrawn, but little will be left to resist the 
tendency to consolidation. I have not raised the 
question as to the power of Congress to establish 
and maintain foreign mail routes, but have acqu!- 
esced in the practice of the Government, and 
throughout this argument conceded the power; 

et gentlemen must see the vast increase to the 
neral Government of influence, patronage, and 
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senditure which it involves. Butif, in addition 
*. Congress may establish steam lines from 
dn ports, which shall be actively engaged in 
merce, and under pretense of transporting the 
| and farnishing ships ready for war, may sus- 
» them from the Public Treasury against all 


f 


petition, —why then, sir, it would baffle the | 


vpuity of man to devise a more corrupt and 
“airate system, and I would defy the greatest 
‘omy of America to inventa scheme nore surely 
ght with our ruin and dishonor. Mr. Chair- 
on, [am opposed to all these doctrines. I am 
sesed to every scheme of national plunder by 
ch the people are to be bought up with their 
I am opposed openly and forever 


“ 


wn money. 
) any 


vy country for the emolument of the other, and 
sakrupt the Treasury with utopian schemes of 
“ational honor and renown.”’ 
| need not remind the committee how the sys- 
. of Government bounties to particular steam- 
» lines is directly hostile to the true interests of 
somerce, that ally of liberty and nursing mother 
-~ivilization; how itleads us back to the explo- 
ied errors of the past, and revives the odious mo- 
»onolies and restrictions that oppressed the infancy 


- system which would plunder one half of | 


firade; how it withdraws the revenue (the life- 


slood of the Government) from the veins into the 


vers of the State; how it substitutes Government | 


rivalries for private competition; how it destroys 
-ommercial independence and self-reliance; how 

it closes every avenue to commercial success, ex- 
ent to those Who can command the subsidies of 
the Government. The subject has become so im- 
nortant that we have before us memorials, numer- 
sly signed by intelligent ship-owners and mer- 
‘yants in our Atlantic cities and elsewhere, who 
ive been driven, in self-defense, to protest against 
this unjust system. 
as enormously expensive to the whole country, 
which is taxed for the means of the Treasury, and 
as creating commercial monopolies entirely incon- 
sistent with the objects, spirit, and proper policy 
‘the Federal Government. They say that, as 
private enterprise has founded our commerce, pri- 
enterprise should be relied on to sustain it; 
that itcannot flourish on any other foundation; 
that these grants have already created monopolies 
the routes upon which they run, which are 
ruinous to private competition on the same routes; 


\ 
va 





They object to these grants, | 


that private enterprise is amply sufficient to estab- | 


lish lines on any routes, and to sustain them on 
profitable, or paying routes; and that the com- 
ution of private enterprise would cost the Gov- 
ernment much less for the transportation of the 


mails, than it now pays to the Government lines. | 





In 


these views I fully concur, knowing, as I do, 


that the rapid growth and admitted superiority of | 


rsailing marine has been the result of individ- 
enterprise, unchecked by legislative restric- 
tions and monopolies. Why cannot the same in- 
dividual enterprise win a like superiority for our 
ean steam marine?) Shall America, who first 
gave steam navigation to the world, be pondering 
and muttering over the apprehended rivalry of 
England in the practical application of her own 
covery? Shall individual effort and activity, 
stituting, as they do, the great and glittering 
ughway to national wealth, admit that here are 
titerprises too large for their grasp, and must they 


come, like suppliants, begging bounties from the | 


Treasury? No, sir. The real energy of America 
wii not do it. The same enterprise that so re- 
ently, at the ** World’s Fair,’’ extorted from the 
mestanti-American arid anti-Republican journal 
i all England, the admission ‘* that every practical 
‘wecess of the season belongs to the Americans,’ will 
vever shrink from any undertaking lying within 
the bounds of human effort. Why cannot lines 
oi steamers be sustained as well on the ocean as 
“ong our inland waters, where they have grown 
pand flourished under the spur of sharp compe- 
‘ton? It ean be done ; nay, it has been done; for 
essert that the EXTERNAL steam marine alone of 





the United States exceeds the whole steam marine 
‘ Great Britain and her dependencies, by many 


‘ousands of tons. Look at the official statistics 
‘ our external and internal marine, as exhibited 

‘recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
nd see how both have flourished when left to the 
*mpeution of private enterprise: 


i 


| Between N. York and Philadelphia, by steamboats. 
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United States on the Atlantic coast, from Passamaquoddy 
Bay to Cape Sable, consists of 46 ocean steamers, 274 or 
dinary steamers, 65 propellers, and 80 ferry boats, having 
a tonnage of 154,270 tons. 

“The steam marine of the Gulf of Mexico, from Cape 
Sable to the Rio Grande, consists of 12 ocean steamers. 95 
ordinary steamers, 2 propellers, with a tonnage of 23,244 
tons. 

** And the steam marine on the Pacific coast consists of 
37 ocean steamers, 13 ordinary steamers, having 34,986 ton- 


| nage. 


** On the Atlantic coast there are 116 high-pressure and 


| 342 low-pressure boats; number of officers and crews 


6,348 ; number of passengers during the year ending July 
1, 1851, 33,114,782; the average number of miles traveled 
8,118,987. 

** On the Gulf of Mexico there are 98 high and 9 low- 
pressure boats, 3,447 officers and crews, 148,700 passengers 
during the year, and the average number of miles traveled 
1,361 380. 

** On the Pacific coast there are 3 high and 47 low-pres- 
sure boats, 1,418 officers and crews, and the number of pas- 
sengers during the year was 79,207. 

‘* The aggregates are: ocean steamers 96, ordinary steam- 
ers 322, propellers 67, ferry boats 50—total 625 boats. Total 
tonnage 213,500, high-pressure boats 213, low- pressure boats 
410, number of officers and crew 11,770, passengers during 
the year ending July 1, 1851, 33,342,846. 

** The shipwrecks on the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts and 
the Gulf of Mexico during the year were 50 ships, 59 brigs, 
190 schooners, 9 sloops, and 2) steamers—total 328; of 
which 278 were lost by tempest, 14 by fire, 15 by collisions, 
19 snagged, and 2 by explosions. The number of lives lost 
was 318. 

“'The ‘human movements,’ by steamboats, on the prin- 
cipal tide-water lines during the year, were as follows: 


Passengers. 
On Long-Island sound...... pitideie dds cceakens dene 02,397 
GEE PEER Sebotk onc dncbéhceudeboutara dene 995,100 


840.000 


| On the Potomac and James rivers, and Chesapeake 


| extravagant estimates. 


DOT niths ams canes ccnenwe pacesw me cece enedeoseevese {22,100 
UG ET Ie ONION e oc ogindedbeccscccdsucthan . 169,209 
Cpicbous evscccsdonsceresccanee 79,209 

**In twenty-six districts on the Atlantic coast, there were 
160 vessels lost, valued at $1.559,171, on which insurance 
was paid to the amount of $968,350. 

In New York the marine insurance paid was....33,520,161 
In Philadelphia do do do do 906,616 
In Boston do do do do 554,865 

** And the total amount of marine (not inland) insurance 
paid the last year, ending July Ist, 1851, is estimated at 
$6 227 ,000.°” 

*““THE INLAND STEAM MARINE.—This comprises three 
grand divisions—the northern frontier, the Ohio basin, and 
the Mississippi Valley, and its magnitude exceeds the most 
I glean from Mr. Gallagher’s ex- 
hibit the following official aggregates and facts : 





Stinrs. Tonnage. Crews. Passeng’rs. 


The northern frontier has 164 69,165 2,855 1,513,390 
‘The Ohio basin has......348 67.101 8,338 3,464,967 
The Mississippi river has 353. 97,967 6,414 882,593 


making the grand total of inland steam marine to consist of 
765 steamers, with 204,613 tonnage, manned by 17,607 offi 
cers and crew, which carried, during the year ending July 
1, 1851, five millions eight hundred and sirty thousand 
eight hundred and fifty passengers. 

‘“* The entire steam marine of Great Britain and her de 
pendencies, is stated at 1,184 steamers, with a tonnage of 
142,080 tons ; while the aggregate of the external and inter- 
nal steam marine of the United States consists of 1,390 
steamers, with a tonnage of 427,113 tons—showing that 
either the internal or external steam marine of the United 
States exceeds the whole steam marine of the Great Britan- 
nia and her dependencies by tens of thousands of ton- 
nage. 

‘* The losses on the lakes and rivers during the year ending 
July 1, 1851, were 35 boats by tempest, 30 by fire, 18 by 
collision, 22 by snags. Lives lost on the lakes 67, and on 
the rivers 628. Total, 695. 

** The steamboat tonnage of the upper lakes has more than 


quadrupled in eight years, and doubled in the Mississippi 


valley in nine years. 
*¢ From the introduction of steamboats to 1848, the disas- 


| ters on the Mississippi river and its tributaries have been : 


fires, 104; by collision, 45; by snags, 469. 
The original cost was $9,899,748. Depreciation in value 
$5,176,757. Final losses $4,719,991. The loss in 1849 is 
stated at not less than two millions. 

“The average tonnage of steamers on Lake Erie is 437 
tons, in the Ohio basin 206 tons, and in the Mississippi 
valley 273 tons.”’ 


Total 618. 


And their growth in the future will be more 
rapid and magical than in the past. The great 


| political movements which have marked the last 


eight years of our history, fixed forever our com- 
mercial and maritime supremacy. The annexa- 


| tion of Texas secured to us the control of cotton, 


| merce of the East. 


| and the dawn already visible of that day when our || 
“EXTERNAL STEAM MARINE.—The steam marine of the s power will control them both, he who runs may ' 


the most important staple of commerce in the 
world; while the acquisition of California, giving 
to us another coast and another ocean, will pour 
into our lap, at no distant day, the boundless com- 
With a country embracing 
every variety of soil, climate, and product—with 
a population unequaled in their self-reliance and 
energy, and doubling every twenty years—with a 
position between the two great oceans of the world, 
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read the commercial future of America. He must 
be blind who does not see that our true policy is 
to sweep away the whole patchwork system of 
aids, bounties, and monopolies, with their perni- 
cious brood of attendant evils, and to throw the 
controlling weight of our example and influence in 
favor of the freedom of commerce, whereby alone 
we can be just to the enterprise of our own citi- 
zens, and secure a market wide enough for the 
development of our inexhaustible resourees. Sir, 
itis amazing to observe how American energy 
rises to the requirements of the age. The neces+ 
sities of the world demand the union of the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific—and, behold, how our people 
rush to its accomplishment. The contemplated 
ocean links, the marriage tie between these great 
waters—which, when completed, | would have 
celebrated on each returning year, as the Doges of 
Venice celebrated the marriage of their imperial 
city to the waters of the Adriatic—will give a 
new and irresistible impulse to our commercial 
progress. Our possessions on the Pacifice—a sea 
destined to become a modern Mediterranean of 
commerce—have piaced us in contact with the 
inhabitants of the opposite continent, and the 
beautiful islands reposing near it. 

It is said there are now more than 500,000,000 
of human beings who inhabitthe countries of Asia 
and America bordering on the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, and the islands imbosomed in their waters. 
Of these 350,000,000 inhabit the Chmese empire, 
50,000,000 the islands composing the empire of 
Japan, 30,000,000 the countries composing the Bur- 
man empire, and 100,000,000 inhabit Hindos- 
tan. Many more millions inhabit the Islands of 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, New Holland, and the 
numerous other islands of the Pacific and the coun- 
tries bordering on the western coast of South 
America. This numerous host inhabit some of 
the richest countries of the earth, abounding in 
the most valuable products of the tropical and 
temperate climates. The commerce of these coun- 
tries is even now important; but who can measure 
its value when it shall be quickened into new life 
by contact with the restless and enterprising 
American? 

Was there ever presented to any people a 
theater so boundless for the free play ‘of commer- 
cial enterprise? Butinstead of unleashing the en- 
ergies of the people, that they may seize this vast 
commerce as their proper prey, what is the glo- 
rious policy set beforeus? Why, sir, it is to pay 
money, collected by taxation from the whole peo- 
ple, to particular lines of steamships, to enable 
them to compete with the steam marine of other 
countries, AND OF ouR OwN. We begin the sys- 
tem by establishing steam lines, to be supported 
out of the Public Treasury, from two or three of 
our principal ports to the chief centers of foreign 
commerce. But will the evil stop even there? 
Let the numerous applications for new lines, 
which are continually pressed upon Congress, 
answer. Whena false principle is once estab- 
lished, you cannot limit its application. To 
preserve the color of justice and equality, the same 
advantages must be afforded to all sections of the 
country, and the grand result will be, innumerable 
lines of steamers, engaged in commerce, owned in 
part by the Government, and the monopolies they 
create supported by the public money. Such a 
system, in its full development, would cripple the 
commercial enterprise, and exhaust the revenues 
of any nation on earth. Even in Great Britain, 
(a country whose errors of policy, as well as 
fashions of dress, we are prone to adopt, just as 
they are about to be abandoned there,) it is the 
judgment of the better part of her political econ- 
omists that they have made a mistake in attempt- 
ing to form an alliance between naval and com- 
mercial interests. Among other proofs, the Lon- 
don Times—a paper, I admit, which has no 
sympathy with America, or her institutions, but 
still a far-seeing, able, and faithful sentinel upon 
the watch-tower of British interests—in a careful 
article on this subject, as connected with the pol- 
icy of England, recently said : 

‘* They (the commercial interests) must suffer from the 
total suppression of all the improvements that result alone 
from intellect quickened by compctition, and instead of 
enjoying the constant benefits to be gained by the exercise 
of individual genius, must content themselves with what- 
ever progress may be deemed proper by boards of directors, 
protected from all rivalry, dreading innovation lest it should 
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lead to diminution of Government allowance, and con- || prosperity without increasing the public burdens, 


trolied in everything by the Lords of the Admiralty.” 


[ commend these sagacious and statesmanlike 
reflections to American legislators. 


To sum up my reasons for — both the in- | 
i 


creased bounty to the Collins line, and the whole 
system as heretofore pursued by the Government: 

' Ist. Because the contractors eas failed to fulfill 
the stipulations of their contracts, and have not 
construeted vessels capable of being converted 
‘‘at the least possible cost into first-class war- 
steamers.”’ 


2d. Because there has been no examination into | 
the affairs of the Collins line by any officer of the | 
Government; and therefore no proof of prudent || 


management and unavoidable loss. 


3d. Because, from the nature of the system, 
there is great danger that the contracts being neces- | 


sarily so large, will be awarded to individuals or 


companies, whose personal or political influence | 


will shield them from strict accountability. 


4th. Because no partnership between the Gov- 


ernment and individuals, resulting from express 
contract and formed for the acquisition of common 
profits, should be encouraged. 


5th. Because the system is in the highest degree 


pernicious to the commercial enterprise of the coun- 


try. by giving an unnatural and consequently un- || 


profitable direction to all commercial interests. 
6th. Because the bounties furnished by the Gov- 
ernment to these steamships, enable them to com- 
pete successfully with private individuals, in the 
transportation of passengers and freight, and 


finally, to force all others to abandon the routes; |) 


as is the case between New York and New Or- 
leans, and Havana and others. 

7th. Because, under the system as heretofore 
administered, exorbitant prices have been allowed 
for carrying our foreign mails; thereby imposing 
high rates of postage upon the community, and 


River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. 
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jj _ a 7 7 —o 
|| and in case of war, would be invaluable in convey- | 
ing intelligence, transporting troops, and cutting || 
off the commerce of an enemy. Moor CONVERT- || 
IBLE COMMERCIAL STEAM NAVY, could do no more. || 
To the second branch of the inquiry, I answer, | 
that if Mr. Collins and his associates have a hard 
bargain, let them apply to be relieved from it, 
| when an investigation into the affairs of the com- 
| pany may be had under authority of Congress, | 
and the case decided upon its merits. It would || 
| be far better even to reimburse to them their || 
actual losses, if-any have occurred, than to con- || 
|| tinue these enormous appropriations; for in the 
latter case we should at least be done with the 
system of taxing the community to supply the 
| commercal losses of private companies. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment may pass this 
House, as it has passed the Senate. I know the 
power of the influences at work in its favor: Per- | 
sonal friendships—local interests—continual soli- | 

| citations—all these are actively exerted, and are | 
| hard to resist. You may succeed in giving to the 
Collins line alone nearly $1,000,000 a year. You || 
may succeed in maintaining alittle longer this ocean | 
aristocracy, supported, like the British nobility, by 
| 

1} 


} 


| the sweat of the people; but the day of its destruc- | 
| tion will come. Every step taken in continuation | 
| of this system wereases the number to be retraced, 
because a princfple which is both false to our des- | 
| tiny, and unjust, cannot find a permanent resting | 
place in the American statute-book. When the 
country comes to understand and realize the effects 
of this legislation, it will demand its instant and 
|| final repeal. 
| Mr. Chairman, the time will not allow me to 
|| pursue this subject further, nor to speak of other 
|| abuses now weighing down the Government. 
'| The universal tendency among those who hold 
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. . . i 
resentations and information which should be : 
before them by the parties interested in the ot a 
Fa ey 8 see weresought. They |" 


done this. hey have considered and V have 
- the subjects which were properly 7 — : 
them. 0 


Mr. FREEMAN. Dol unders 


tand t 
tleman to say that these appropriat he gen 


ion 
entirely upon the petitions of private individ 
Mr. DUNCAN. No,sir. I did not wy 


I said they were based upon petitions 
rials presented to us, and upon the re 
tions of the several executive departments 
Mr. FREEMAN. I desire to know if th 
are based upon any accurate surveys, or Upon na 
official information obtained by the Governmec, 
of the United States, or furnished this House: 
Mr. DUNCAN. I answer, generally, yes; | * 
if the gentleman will allow me to go on ikon 
plain the course of the committee, i think he a 
be satisfied. . 
There were different opinions entertained by th. 
committee in regard to the constitutional “ 
of the Government over internal improvemens. 
and, viewed as a mere question of expediency how 
far these improvements should be carried out. The 
committee were not ignorant of the fact, that there 
existed great differences of opinion in both Houses 
of Congress, and throughout the country, 
these questions; but a majority of the commitice 
were favorable to appropriations for internal im. 
rovements to a limited extent, and that to a lin. 
ited extent they were within the constitutions) 
powers of the Government. They have devoted 
three or four days in each week during a. sessiny 


and meno. 
commenda. 


Powers 


u pon 


| of five months, to the consideration of these appli- 


eations, and to hear representations which were laid 
before them by members of the House and others, 
who were informed with respect to the objects io 


| delegated power in a country whose resources are 


also indirectly furnishing reasons for not reducing 
our inland postages. 
8th. Because, under the system as now admin- | 
istered, great frauds are practiced upon the Post 
Office Department, on the different lines, by ex- | 
press men constantly carrying letters outside the 


mails, at half the prices charged by Government || 


postage rates. 


These are some of the reasons which impel me || 


to oppose the further extension of this system; 
and while I hold a seat on this floor, 1 shall con- 


i] ample, is to extravagance. 


It is time again to in- 
scribe on our banners Economy—Retrenchment— 
Reform; and for one, | will labor faithfully with 
those who, instead of constantly seeking for new 
sources of expenditure, shall strive to curtail the 
already enormous cost of this Government. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. J. H. DUNCAN, 


tine to protest, by voice and vote, against a policy || OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


which would hamper with odious restrictions our || 


national commerce, now spreading its white wings 


** far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam,’ | 


and pressing onward to that supremacy upon the 
wave, which is sure to be the crowning glory of 


our country, if the Government will but let the | 


people win it. 


But gentlemen may ask, What is the policy of | 


the opponents of this system; and especially 
with regard to the Collins line? ‘* Will the Gov- 
ernment drive a hard bargain with its citizens, and 
because they happened to make a miscalculation, 
compel them either to relinquish theircontract, after 
having made enormous sacrifices in struggles for 


its fulfillment, or to fulfill it at a sacrifice still | 


greater?’** 


To the first branch of the inquiry, as one oppo- || 


nent of the system, I answer without hesitation— 
let us comply strictly with existing engagements, 
but make no more of the same kind; and especially 
let us not, by passing this amendment, Tene the 
idea of an equivalent to be received by the Gov- 
ernment, and adopt the principle of maintaining 
oo commercial lines by bounties from the 

reasury. Let us dissociate naval from commer- 
cial interests, since it is plain that their union will 
finally absorb the public revenues in the ordinary 
operations of commerce. In future contracts for 
the transportation of our foreign mails, let us 
abandon the war clause as a failure and a pretext 
for endless expenditures. In extending our foreign 


mail facilities, let us throw open the contracts to | 


general competition, thus giving an impulse to 
steam navigation, and to the enterprise of our citi- 
zens. By pursuing this just and enlarged policy, 
ma few years both oceans will be covered with 
the commercial steam marine of the United States, 
which, in time of peace, will increase the general 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

July 22, 1852. 
|| The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union, on the bill making appropriations for the 
| improvement of rivers and harbors— 


Mr. DUNCAN said: 


occasion is to vindicate the Committee on Com- 
merce from the charges that have been preferred 
against it from various quarters of the House. 
| The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. nal 
| complains that the committee have appropriate 

| too little. i 


that the committee had appropriated too much, 
He is opposed to all appropriations of the sort. 
| Both gentlemen charged the committee with injus- 
| tice, or neglect of duty, towards their particular 
sections of the country. 
may all be fully met and refuted, and that to do 


| this committee to the duty imposed upon the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, the position in which they 
1 were placed, and the manner in which they have 
| 


| 
} 
j 


discharged that duty. They were selected to con- 
sider and report upon the different petitions and 
| memorials which should be committed to them by 


| this House, and upon such recommendations as | 


|| they might receive from the several executive de- 
|| partments. This was their whole duty. They 
‘| were not, as a committee, to make explorations, 
| and personally to visit the various sections of the 
| country,and see what improvements were wanted 
| here and what there. They were not, 1 say, upon 
|| their own knowledge and information, to hunt out 
| and present to this House objects for improve- 
|| ment, and recommend appropriations, but —— 
to pass upon the petitions, reports, and memoria 


* Speech in the Senate of Hon. C. T. James, of Rhode | which were committed to them, upon the recom- 
sland. | 


mendation of the departments, and upon the rep- 


Mr. Cuarrman: My purpose in rising upon this | 


The gentleman from Virginia, upon | 
the other side, who spoke yesterday, complained | 


I believe these charges | 


this, it is only necessary to call the attention of 1 


|| be appropriated for. But the greater portion of 
| two or three sessions of the committee, every 
| week during this long period, was devoted to the 
|| patient hearing of those gentlemen, of representa- 
|| tions from States, of chambers of commerce, of 
town and lake interests, in regard to the import- 
| ance, the necessity, and the propriety of the im- 
|| provements which they petitioned for; and the re- 
|| sult is the bill which is now presented to the com- 
| mittee—a bill every appropriation of which met 
, the approbation of the es of the committee. 
| Every appropriation in this bill was deliberately 
| considered by the committee, and they sought in- 
|| formation from every source from which it could 
|| be derived. They had before them, in the printed 
| documents of this House—in answer to the gen- 
| tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Freeman|—sur- 
'veys from the Topographical Bureau, reports of 
the progress of the works in different years, and 
they resorted repeatedly, by letter and otherwise, 
to the Topographical Bureau for information in 
| regard to the different applications which were 
|| made to them. They consulted charis, maps, 

| availed themselves of every source of information, 

and attended patiently to every application made 

to them, and decided honestly, I am sure, and ac- 

cording to their best judgment, upon the propriety 

of making the appropriations which they have 

made. 

Now, sir, I think since so much attention and 
deliberation have been given to this subject by the 
committee, that their report deserves, at least, \he 
_ candid consideration of the House. : 
I believe there is no appropriation made whic 
|| the committee are not able to vindicate and to ¢t- 
|| fend as being within the limits of the Constitution, 
‘| and as being required to promote the commerci 
interests of some portions of the country. It hes 
been charged against the committee that these aj 
propriations are unequal. A gentleman complairs 
that too little is given to this section of the cout 
try and too little for that. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marsuauz] complains that the 
great rivers have been neglected. But that get 
tleman will find, if he examines the bill, that the 
appropriations turn out to be made—without sry 
design on the part of the committee, at least they 
made no question upon that point—in nearly eq", 
sums to Atlantic sea-board, the great rivers © 
the West, and the great lakes. 

Mr. MARSHALL, (interrupting.) I under 
stand myself as having made an objection to th 
bill, that the $60,000 which is estimated for “« 
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to make it appear questionable to those members I investigation; but that reminds me of a point upon 
of the committee who were not informed of the || which } designed to touch. 

facts. The necessity of the appropriation for the || Some gentlemen complain because the commit- 
Savannah river grows out of the action of the Gov- || tee have, in all cases, taken the estimates that 


caper Ohio is thrown into hotch-potch, as it were, 
UF the $90,000 estimated for the Cumberland | 


» has been embraced in the same way; and if | 
ake this $110,000 estimated for the Ohio and | 
yo 


7, 


lt i i ee 


Cumberland dam from the general appropri- || 
ol for the western rivers—which is the round | 
zs of $260,000—you leave an insufficient amount || 
pul 


> the balance of the rivers; and if you consume 
410,000 in the construction of snag-boats, you 
Ler have left but $50,000 for the improvement of 
he rivers themselves. nae 
“Mr. DUNCAN. | Such, then, are the objections. 
| thought that objection was satisfactorily an- 
gered by the chairman of the committee (Mr. 
gywour] this morning. Who are to expend 
ese appropriations? Are they to be expended 
by interested parties—by those who choose to | 
qvor one river, Or one portion of a river, to the 
yxcusion of another—by no means. They are 
be expended by the executive officers of the | 
Government under the direction of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau—gentlemen perfectly disinterested, and 
ghose duty it is to apply the money in the best 
manner, at the best time, at those points where it 
ig most needed, and where it can effect the most 


| swer to the objection, : isk 
The gentleman one of the appropriation 
for the repairs of the Cumberland dam, as he also 
complained of those to the rivers. Gentlemen in 
the last Congress well recollect that the contest | 
then was, whether the $50,000 abpenystehes in the 
bill, should be applied to tearing down the dam of 
the Cumberland river, or to the repairing of it. A 
warm contest was carried on, and a portion con- 
voded that the dam was a nuisance in the river, 
and that the money would be best laid out in re- 
moving and taking it out of the way. It is suffi- 
cient that the money is appropriated; and if, in the | 
iudgment of the officers who may expend it, it is | 
desirable to appropriate a portion of it to the re- 
oair of the Cumberland dam, they are at liberty | 
to do it. 
But there is one general answer to all these ob- | 
ections. Have we not appropriated as much as | 
can, in any reasonable expectation, be expended 
before the next meeting of Congress? The first || 
thing to be done, unfortunately, is to provide the | 
machinery and materials to commence the works; || 
since, from the fact that appropriations for internal | 
improvements have been withheld from the coun- | 
try for fourteen years, except a small appropria- | 
tion for the great rivers and the great lakes, made | 
in 1844, the snag-boats and other means of carry- 
ing on these works have decayed, and been sold | 
| say the first thing, unfortunately, to be done is, | 
io renew those snag-boats, and the materials to 
carry on those works; and surely we have appro- 
priated as much money as can be employed for 
that purpose, and indeed as much as can be em- 
ployed for eae ose, until another meeting of 
Congress. And Ido hope, if the House sees fit to 
pass the reasonable, and proper, and moderate bill 
which we have now submitted to them,—I say I do | 
hope it will be but the commencement of a series of 
improvements, judicious and within constitutional 
umits, and having a due regard to economy. I 
hope, as I believe, a majority of the House are 
now satisfied that such is the true interest and the 
ime policy of the country, and that this bill, if 
tow passed, will be the commencement of a sys- 
em, which will be carried on for years to come, 
© promote the best interests and prosperity of the 





'months of the year, fogs, gales, and storms? 





country. 


Sir, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Mar- 
HALL] saw fit to complain of the appropriations 
for the Atlantic coast, and amongst others he sin- 


ernment, and is in consequence of wrecks sunk 
there during the revolutionary war. 
In regard 


Where is the revenue of the country cullected? 
Where does the commerce of the country center? 
Where does it encounter the greatest perils? I 
know there are accidents upon the western waters; 
I know there are snags, and sand-bars, and other 


| difficulties there, and [ desire to see them removed, 


and am willing to vote any reasonable appropri- 
ation to effect that object. But is it not the fact, 
that a very large proportion of the accidents upon 
the western waters occur, not from the difficulties 
of the navigation, but from fire, and from defects 
in the machinery and management of steamboats? 
We have a bill soon to present to the House, 
which I hope will meet with their approbation; 


and which will go very far to prevent the losses | 
'and accidents which occur upon the western 
wood. It seems to me that this is a sufficient an- || 


waters. Will the gentleman talk of the dangers of 


|| the navigation of the Ohio river, upon whose placid 
| waters a boat may glide at all times in secu- 


rity, and compare those to the perils of the rock- 
bound coast of New England, where the com- 
merce of the country must encounter, for six 
Is 
it not necessary to provide safe harbors for a com- 
merce so exposed? Gentlemen talk of theimmens- 
ity of the commerce of the lakes and rivers, and 


I grant it is great, and am rejoiced that it is so; | 
| but let me just tell them, that my colleague from 


the Barnstable district represents a district con- 


taining numerous harbors, and—including the | 
circuit of several islands—a thousand miles of sea | 


coast, and into one single little harbor, in the 
month of November last, four thousand vessels 
entered for shelter; and for that little harbor, we 


have appropriated $4,500, to preserve the water | 


from breaking over the narrow beach, and thus 
depriving the navigation of the country of that 
harbor of refuge. 

Mr. LOCKHART. I wish the gentleman will 
permit me to correct an error, and to give some 
information upon a point to which I adverted a 
few moments since. The number of steamboats 
destroyed by snags and other impediments in the 
navigation of the western waters since the com- 
mencement of steamboat navigation is 576; the 


number destroyed by fire, 166; and the number | 


lost by explosion, 209. 
Mr. DUNCAN. 


safe the navigation of the western rivers. I am 
restrained by no constitutional difficulties upon 
this subject, and am willing to go as far as any 
gentleman of this House will go in making appro- 
priations for this object; but at the same time | 
am desirous of doing what is practicable, and | 


| concur with a majority of the committee in limit- 


ing the bill as we have limited it. We desired to 
present a bill which should meet the approbation 
of a majority of Congress, and a majority of the 
a of the country. 


r. STANTON, of Ohio. I wish to inquire 


of the gentleman if every member of that com- 


mittee is not a representative of the Atlantic coast, 


and whether there is a single member on it from | 


Mr. DUNCAN. However that may be, the 


members of this committee are not responsible for 


the Mississippi valley, except the gentleman from 
Tennessee {ite Jounson? 


to the Atlantic coast, I think the 
| committee will be satisfied with the propriety of 
making to it a reasonably large appropriation. 


I feel as strongly as any gen- | 
tleman can the necessity of improving and making | 


were submitted to them by the Topographical 
Bureau. | put the question to this House, whether, 
when they appointed us to discharge the duties of 
a Committee on Commerce, they expected us 
merely to register the decisions of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau? If you expected that, our work was 
easy. They sent estimates to us, amounting to 
less than four hundred thousand dollars of the 
whole amount we have appropriated, and we 
should have had little to do but just to write out 
those estimates, and report the bil accordingly. 
We had no reference to the different portions of 
the country in making deductions from these es- 
timates, but simply made appropriations upon the 
best information we could obtain, to those points 
most needing them. 

Mr. COBB. I am satisfied, from the frankness 
of both the gentlemen of the Committee on Com- 
merce who have addressed the committee, that 
their aim has been to promote the best interests of 
the country; but in glancing over the bill they 
have submitted for the consideration of the House, 
I find that they have omitted appropriations for 
the great Tennessee river—a river which is in im- 
portance second to none in the western country. 
They have overlooked it; but I trust that when 
they meet again,—if they shall do so before a final 
vote is taken upon the bill by the committee,— 
that they will take the importance of that river 
into consideration. They might appropriate 
$75,000 for the improvement of that river, for 
cleaning out the sand-bars above and below the 
Muscle Shoals. An appropriation of $75,000 would 
be inadequate for the Muscle Shoals; but $75,000 
for the removal of the sand-bars in that river could 
not be appropriated to a better purpose. If the 
committee do not propose an amendment to that 
effect, at the proper time I shall do so. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I will say to the gentleman 
from Alabama, that the committee did give a very 
careful consideration to all the facts in regard to 


|| the Tennessee river presented to them; but there 


was wanting sufficient estimates, surveys, and in- 
formation to justify them in making the appro- 
priation. And besides, they were aware that 
such an appropriation would give rise to constitu- 
tional difficulty in some minds, in consequence of 
its being a river so far inland. I think that this 
committee, without any further explanation, will 
justify the Committee on Commerce in not con- 


| ceiving it to be their duty to just register recom- 


mendations of the Topographical Bureau. They 
had a great deal of evidence laid before them, in 
relation to the necessity of appropriations for ob- 
jects which were not recommended by the Topo- 
graphical Bureau. And they also had information 
which led them to believe that some of the objects 
recommended by the Topographical Bureau might, 
better than those appropriated for, be postponed 
to afuture day. Other gentlemen seem to suppose 
that it was the duty of the committee toadopt the 
appropriations inaile by the last Congress. They 
were before usand received suitable consideration. 
We really did not conceive that, in the absence of 
petitions, estimaies, or information, we were bound 
to adopt them. If we had done so, our work 
would have been very easy. But, in the first place, 
the appropriations of last Congress, it is well 
known, failed in the other end of the Capitol. In 
the next place, appropriations were complained of 
as being too large. In the third place, it was 
charged that the bill was made with a view to get 
votes, upon a log-rolling system. The committee, 
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led out the Savannah river. I think he was un- 
fortunate in his selection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not wish the gentle- 
man to misapprehend me. I complained of no ap- 
Propriation in the bill, but, on the contrary, I stated 
iat I did not know that there was an appro- 
Pration in the bill that I would not vote for. I 
“ated that distinetly. 1 alluded merely to the ap- 
Propriation for the Savannah river and the Hud- 
‘0 river, as swelling the general Atlantic appro- 
Pration, and not that I should not vote for them. || 

Mr. DUNCAN. The honorable gentleman and || 


their appointment. That rests with the Speaker. | 

Mr. STANTON. [I make that suggestion 
merely with the view of showing that there might 
not be the utmost disinterestedness in the distri- | 
bution of the appropriations. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I say for myself, and I may || 
say for the committee, that there was the utmost 
disinterestedness. The committee looked at noth- 
ing but the interests of the country. 

r. GIDDINGS. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tleman if the deductions made by the committee 
| from the estimates and recommendation of the 
myself agree in the main in regard to the princi- | Department were not proportioned about equally 
Pes of internal improvements, but he did allude to || between the East and the West? 
‘éappropriation for the Savannah river in a way | Mr. DUNCAN. Really, I never instituted that 


therefore, adopted only such as came within the 
principles which they had adopted to govern their 
action. 

In discharging their duty the attention of the 
Committee on Commerce was directed to the 
ports upon the Atlantic coast, where the foreign 
commerce of the country centers, as being entirely 
free from any constitutional objections. In the 
| next place, they were fully aware of the difficul- 
ties which beset the navigation of the great 
rivers, and they appropriated for these the whole 
amount recommended by the Topographical Bu- 
|} reau. In the third place, they went to oar great 

inland seas, and appropriated, first, forthe great 
| ports where commerce centred; and next, they 
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| Gta ene tt lor Sans. ~~ River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky. 


directed their attention to those ports which were 
most eligibly situated as harbors of refuge-for the 
navigation of the lakes, which at some seasons of 
the year is very dangerous. Upon those lakes we | 
all know a great loss of life occurs. And they 
made their appropriations with reference to con- 
venient harbors ot refuge. They were obliged to 
omit appropriations for many harbors upon the 
lakes for which appropriations might be desirable, 
or they would have swelled the bill to an amount 
that would have been probably unacceptable to 
the House. After a careful consideration, how- 
ever, of every case presented, they have reported 
the bill now before the committee. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the argument of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Meape]} must 
have struck the committee, as it did me, as being 
most extraordinary. Opposed to appropriations, 
he was disposed to charge the committee with in- 
justice and neglect of duty in not making an ap- 
propriation for James river, in his own State. I 
submit it to this committee, as practical men, what 
was the duty of the Committee on Commerce in 
that case, In the absence of any recommendation, 
in the absence of any survey, in the absence of 
any petition or memorial? No single individual, 
to my knowledge, presented at any time, or under 
any circumstances, a petition for the improvement 
of the navigation of James river. What were 
they todo? Were they to go and explore it for 
themselves? Were they to come to the House and 
get power to send for persons and papers—to sum- 
mon in the Virginia delegation (as the gentleman 
seemed to suggest) or the Governor of that State, 
in order to learn its wants? To ask, is to answer 
these questions. It could not be expected that 
they should make appropriations for the wants of 
any portion of country which were not presented 
to them. It is not very strange that, coming 
from different and remote portions of the country, 
the members of the committee had but little per- 
sonal knowledge of the navigation of the James 
river. 

it does seem strange to me that if the naviga- 
tion of the James river so needs improvement, 
the mariners and business men upon that river 
have not seen fit to present the subject to the con- 
sideration of Congress. I can hardly believe that 
they are withheld by those constitutional scruples 
which seem to influence so strongly the minds of 
the Representatives from that State. And in the 
absence of such information we are justified in 
belteving that there is no pressing necessity for 
an appropriation for James river. I disclaim on 
the part of the committee any intention to punish 
Virginia, as the gentleman has suggested, She 
punishes herself; and so long as she sees fit to 
play this dog-in-the-manger part in relation to this 
subject, and to adopt such hair-splitting construc- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States, she 
must suffer the consequences, and take the respon- 
sibility upon herself. But the committee were 
complained of because they did not appropriate | 
money to Virginia in proportion to other States, 
and the same complaint has been more than once 
suggested by gentlemen from other States. I re- 
gret that gentlemen should make such objections 
to this bill, They may be very pertinent for 
Buncombe, but they are very unsuited, in my | 
humble opinion, to the deliberations of this com- 
mittee, —. 

Wasit our duty, Mr. Chairman, as a Commit- 
tee on Commerce, to determine that we would 
appropriate $1,500,000, and then divide it amongst 
the States according to population, or territory, or 
upon any principle of that kind? Above all, 
should gentlemen from Virginia ask it, when that 
State thought it fit to refuse to receive her share 
of the proceeds of the sale of the public lands dis- 
tributed by the act of Congress many years ago? 
I disclaim the idea altogether, that it was our duty 
to inquire how or where, or in what proportion, | 
money should be appropriated to the States. Our | 
daty was to make appropriations to subserve the 
commercial interests of the country, at such points 
as were properly presented to our notice, and we 
have strictly confined ourselves to that limit. We | 
have forbore, in every instance, to make appro- 
priations of a merely local character. If our bill 


be examined it will be found that in all cases the || 


a propriations have been made for improvements | 


| the port of New York. 





it} 

several States, or to subserve the interests of an || 

extensive commerce. 
Gentlemen have complained of the appropriation 
for the North River; but it is perfectly defensible 
on the principles I have laid down. More than 
half of the revenues of the country are collected at 

Her immense commerce | 
is sustained by the vast productions of the West. 

And the channel by which this immense product | 
finds its way from the lakes to the ocean is the 
North River. The gentleman from Kentucky 

{Mr. Marsuatt] urged, if | understood him right, | 
that the appropriation for the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi was not to be regarded as made for the 


benefit of the Western States, for that their craft || Strvart,] that no question of this authority 


had no occasion to use that channel. In my view 
of the case the appropriation for the mouth of the 
Mississippi river is beneficial to the Western 


States on all the rivers falling into the Mississippi. || the objects to which he thinks it might Properly 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. [ hope I 
may be permitted to set the gentleman right. 
Again | have to say that I made no such proposi- 
tion as that stated by the gentleman, that their 
craft never navigated this river below New Or- 
leans. Ido not assume any such position that it 
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States possesses the constitutional right to jm. 
harbors on the lakes and sea-board, and then 
nels of the navigable rivers of the interior a 
lieve that, under this power, it is the bounden j,,,, 


of Congress to make appropriations. Thay... 


| ed exercise of the power by Congress. ay, 
= 55, af 


approbation thereof by nearly all the Pra 
would appear to leave little room for doubt of ».. 
authority of Congress over the subject-matre. 
jut I do not propose to enter upon any nam oF 
to sustain it, because I understand, from 7 
marks made the other day by the honorable me,. 
ber from Michigan, who is a prominent mem), 
of the Democratic side of the Chamber, (My 
Congress is now proposed by his party, The 
limitations which the honorable member proposed 
for the exercise of this power, by the recitay) 


Osed 


nof 


| be applied, indicate a coincidence between q.. 
° 4t 


is not of advantage to the Western States. I as- || 


sume the position, that if the structure of this bill 


, wag upon the idea of sectionalizing the country 


into Atlantic, lake, and river sections, that the 
$75,000 was not to be charged to the river sec- 
tion, for it was an Atlantic appropriation. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I think differently from the 
gentleman. I think the appropriation for the 
mouth of the Mississippi is for that river, and an 


that centers on those rivers and finds an outlet to 
the ocean by that channel. Whatever diminishes 
the risks and the cost of navigation and the cost 
of insurance, goes to benefit the producer as well 
as the consumer; and just as we open safe chan- 
nels to navigation from the interior of the country, 
we, to a certain extent, benefit every agriculturist 
in the country. 
A word more, and I have done. Allow me to 
express the hope that the committee will not adopt 
the amendment moved by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Sranty,}] to substitute the 
bill of the last year in the place of that reported 
by the committee. There are objections to that 
bill of several descriptions, One is, that it appro- 


| priates a much greater amount of money than gen- | 


tlemen in this House, who are friendly to limited 

appropriations, are willing to sustain. In thenext 

cones it provides for some objects of questionable 
necessity; and, in the third place, it is charged that 
appropriations were inserted not so much upon 
their own intrinsic merit as with a view to win 
support to the bill. I hope that the House will 
not adopt the substitute in lieu of the bill which 
has undergone such a careful and deliberate con- 
sideration in the committee; and that it will not 
incorporate amendments in the bill reported by the 
committee, that will jeopardize its passage through 
the House. | believe, as I have said before, that 

| the sentiment of Congress and the sentiment of | 
the country is inclining strongly to a reasonable 

/and constitutional system of internal improve- 
ments. If the bill reported by the committee | 
passes, we may expect, in every succeeding year, 
should the revenues of the country permit it, that 
the system will be carried on until the harbors of | 
the country are made most serviceable for the in- | 
terests of commerce. Having thus hastily given 
you my views upon this important subject, I will 
conclude my remarks by thanking the committee 
for the kind indulgence they have shown me. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


|SPEECH OF HON. H. MARSHALL, | 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
July 21 and 22, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, on the bill making appropriations forthe 
improvement of rivers and harbors— j 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Asalegislator and asa citizen, | 
I am in favor of the exercise of the power this bill | 


'| Powers, and among the States, 


opinions, which relieves me from the necessity ¢ 
discussion. He asserts the power as applicable 
to the lakes and to navigable rivers, as they gr 
defined by the decisions of the Supreme Coy: of 
the United States. Sodol; and [ find the autho». 
ity in those clauses of the Constitution which os. 
sert the power to provide for the common defense 


and the power to regulate commerce with fore 


. 


in 


But the discrimination between objects for the 
exercise of the power, is a duty frequently of grea: 
difficulty; and, in the case before us, I must be 
permitted to observe that it has not been discharzed 


, by the Committee on Commerce entirely to my 
appropriation for all the rivers and all the produce || 


satisfaction. The appropriations to the lakes and 


‘to the Atlantic sea-board are not proportioned to 
| that for the Mississippi, Ohio, Arkansas, and Mis. 
| souri rivers, when the trade and intercourse of the 


people in the different localities are considered, 
The State of New York alone has appropriations 


| in this bill to her lake shore of $289,000, while al 
| the rivers above alluded to have only $260,000. 


One of the sections of the bill is as follows: 


*< For the improvement of the Mississippi below the rap 
ids; the Ohio, including the repairs of the Cumberland 
dam, at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the Arkan- 


| sas, $260,000.” 


Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. In reference 
to those particular appropriations to which the 
gentleman from Kentucky is alluding, I wish to 
say, that the amount of $260,000, which is reported 


| in the bill for the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and 


| was sent to us in the printe 


the amount which 
estimates from the 
I would add further, that upon 


Arkansas rivers, is precisel 


War Department. 


| subsequent investigation upon debating these rec- 


ommendations, the Committee on Commerce ap- 


_ propriated in the bill $75,000 for the mouths of 


the Mississippi, and $50,000 for the improvement 
of the Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi river. 


| Besides that, I will say to the gentleman, that for 
another tributary of the Mississippi we appro- 


priated $50,000, which, in all, makes between 
$400,000 and $500,000 for the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. This is as liberal appropriation as 


| was ever contained in any billever before Congress. 


| time [ will give him the answer. 


j 


which tend to the advantage and the interest of |) asserts. I believe the Government of the United | 


Mr. MARSHALL. 1 remark that the long 
line of navigation from Pittsburg to the mouth of 
the Ohio, of more than one thousand miles, has no 
specific appropriation. I should like to know ot 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce how 
much tonnage plies upon the Ohio river? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. 1 will answer the gentleman 
directly. ; 

Mr. MARSHALL. For the purpose of saving 
There are three 
hundred and forty-eight steamboats which ply 
upon that river, and the tonnage of the Ohio river 
alone is equal to the tonnage of the whole of your 
upper lakes. 

r.CARTTER. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MARSHALL, The gentleman will have 
an opportunity of making an explanation when! 
am done. I do not see the necessity of making 
half a dozen speeches in one. 

Mr. CARTTER. I merely wish to say one 
word. 1 wish to ask the gentleman, if it is co” 
sistent with his convenience, whether that Is 4 
comparison instituted between steam craft on the 
river and lakes, or whether it embraces sail ton- 
nage as well as steam? 
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Mr. MARSHALL. It is a comparison be- 


weer 
eh | have stated. 


a 


ey MARSHALL. I will say now, that if 
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» the steam marine of the lakes and the Ohio, | 


(, CARTTER. I supposed it was, from the || 


oq add the flat-boat and the keel-boat craft upon | 
= rivers, and the sail craft upon your lakes, I | 


‘ink we would then bear about the same propor- 
is as with the steam marine ne 
Vir. WALSH. Will the gentleman allow me 
> eall his attention to a single fact? 
” Mr. MARSHALL. I desired when I rose not 
«-olye myself in any argument with the friends 
“this measure. I announced that, asa friend of 
nese improvements, I only wanted fair play be- 
tween the different sections of the country. 
~o idea of cutting off all amendments to the bill, 


have || 


- of being told, as I have been, that I must take | 


this dose just as the Committee on Commerce 
nropose to administer it to me. That is to tell 
me what I do not intend to do. 

Mr. WALSH. 


I wish to call the gentleman’s | 


sttention to a single fact. Does the gentleman not | 


now that it is a fact connected with nature, that 
these lakes are subjected to storms equal to those 


on the ocean, and that there is nothing of the kind 


on the rivers? 

Mr, MARSHALL. The gentleman is not the 
frst coming from a Jake or bay, who has a very 
indefinite idea of our western rivers, or of the 
dangers to which they are subjected who navigate 
rem. 

‘Mr. MarsHaAtu here gave way to a motion 
that the committee should rise. 
rose, and the House adjourned. ] 





July 22, 1852. 
Mr. MARSHALL resumed and said: Mr. 


ex cathedra, that the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency occupies the position upon this ques- 
tion which he, the gentleman from Virginia, holds? 

Mr. MEADE. I do not speak for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It is known that Mr. 
Polk held extreme doctrine upon this question. 
To refresh the memory with the origin of a term 
which has of late become familiar, it may not be 


| amiss to observe that his veto message of the river 


and harbor bill of March, 1848, denied the power 


| to **embark the Federal Government in a general 
| System of internal improvement.”’ 


It was that 
message, also, which made the division ‘* wide 
and deep’’ between the great parties of the coun- 
try on this question. Mr. Polk held no half-way 
doctrine. He met the responsibility fairly; and 
however erroneous his opinion, I will do him the 
justice to say that it was openly expressed, and 
without disguise. He said on that occasion— 


** If the power to improve a harbor be admitted, it is not 
easy to perceive how the power to deepen every inlet on 
the ocean or the lakes, and make harbors where there are 
none, can be denied. If the power to clear out or deepen 
the channels of rivers near their mouths be admitted, it is 
not easy to perceive how the power to improve them to 


| their fountain head, and make them navigable to their 


sources, can be denied.’? * * * Giving to the subject 


, the most serious consideration of which my mind is capa- 


ble, I cannot perceive any intermediate ground. The power 
to improve harbors and rivers for purposes of navigation, 


| by deepening or clearing out, by dams or sluices, by lock- 


The committee | 


Chairman, when I took the floor yesterday, [ had | 


no idea of occupying the time allowed me by the 
rules, nor had [| an intention of going into the 
constitutional view of this question. 
are some gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who doubt the constitutional power of Congress 
to improve the harbors and navigable rivers of the 
country, [ understand that the constitutional 
power is conceded by the great mass of gentlemen 
upon both sides of the House. The gentleman 
from Michigan, [Mr. Sruart,] who spoke for his 
party the other day, occupied about the same po- 
8 

t 


ition upon this question that I do; and the gen- | 


leman from Virginia, [Mr. Meape,} who spoke 
on yesterday, while he denies the constitutional 
power, concedes that it is a foregone question, 
upon which the country has made its conclusions. 

Mr. MEADE, I said it was a foregone ques- 
tion so far as this committee was concerned. 

Mr. MARSHALL. So far, then, as this com- 
mittee constituting the representation of the coun- 
try isconcerned. Well, sir, that relieves me en- 
rely from the necessity of arguing in regard to 


the constitutional power of Congress over the sub- | 


ject. I accept it as a departure by the Demo- 
cratic party from the doctrine laid down by Mr. 
Polk during his Presidency upon this question. I 
hail it as a good omen; for it exhibits the fact that 


the sense of the country is about toresume, through || 


the voice of its representation, action over all 
branches of the public interest. 

_Mr. MEADE. I will merely reply to the gen- 
Ueman, that this decision of the committee is the 
result of a few Democrats uniting with the whole 


Whig party, and that the emjechy of the Demo- || 
cratic ~ still hope that they will bring their | 
rethren to a sense of what is right on this | 


erring 


question, as they did some years ago on the tariff. 
Mr. MARSHALL. 1 have no wish to origin- 


aea partisan debate on a question of this char- | 
acter. I will, however, say another word to the | 
gentleman from Virginia—and I will give him an- || 


other chance to interrupt me for his answer—I 


that what he considers the doctrines of the ma- 


jority of the Democratic party on this question 


arealso the opinions of the Democratic candidate | 


f } > . . . > 
‘or the Presideney—Mr. Franklin Pierce? 


Mr. MEADE. Does the gentleman ask me a 
question ? 


th 


loos . . 
“esire to know whether he is at liberty to assert | 


While there | 


ing or canaling, must be admitted without any other limita 
tion than the discretion of Congress, or it must be denied 
altogether.”’ 


We know his position; he denied the power 
altogether, and appealed to the Constitution and 
the practice of the Government in early years of 
the Government to show that tonnage duties levied 
by the States, with the consent of Congress, 
was the proper and only true mode of providing 
from the Treasury for works of internal improve- 
ment. On the other hand, the Whigs have de- 
rived the power from the Constitution, and have 
always contended that it is the duty of Congress 
to appropriate directly for the purpose of carrying 
on such works as were of national importance. 
The platform occupied by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Srvarr] is broad enough; and 


| from the approbation of his views, as expressed 


it 


| 


| 


Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir; I ask the gen- 
*man whether he will go so far as to announce, || 


, the other day, I think I may congratulate the 


country that the great mass of both parties, as 
represented here, no longer continue the issue upon 
this all-important point. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, too, upon the graceful con- 
cession he has made, that his view of the consti- 
tutional disability in Congress has not met with 


| friends enough in this Congress to induce him to 


make an active contest. If I am correct in my 
supposition, then, that the true interpretation 


| which is to be given now to the Democratic doc- 


trine amounts to a declaration that Congress has 
power to appropriate money from the Treasury 
to improve harbors on the sea-board and the lakes, 


| and to clear oui and deepen the channels of ‘*‘ navi- 


gable rivers’’ in the interior—and by navigable 
rivers we mean those upon which commerce is 
conducted between two or more Sates, (vide the 
case of the Genesee vs. the Cuba, MS. decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States,)— 
then I say that doctrine has enough latitude for 
me. It is my position also—the doctrine which I 
have proclaimed before the people of my section 
of the country, and it is the very doctrine set forth 
by the Whig National Convention which assem- 
bled in June at Baltimore. 

Waiving, then, all further discussion of the con- 
stitutional question, since there is no difference 

ractically in the theory of power we profess to 
elieve, let us come to the bill actually before us 
for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like the bill. I do not 
know that I shall vote against any appropriation it 
contains, but it is nevertheless, in my opinion, de- 
fective, because it does not go far enough, and it 
distributes the appropriations which it does contain 
without due regard to the great interests of naviga- 
tion; and because, so far as it does appropriate for 
western navigation, it is too indefinite in pointing 
to the objects for which provision is intended; and, 
sir, above all, because it does not protect,in manner 
or substance, great interests in my section which 
cry aloud for the attention of 
construction of the bill has been effected, I under- 
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stand, upon a classification by the committee of 
the country into several great departments, as, for 
instance, the sea-board, the lakes, the rivers of 
the interior. I find that the sea-board appropri- 
ations are made to the amount of $505,000; to the 
lakes, $492,000; to the Hudson river, $50,000, 
and to the Savannah river $40,000; making a total 
| of $1,087,000. Against this there are appropri- 
ations to the rivers of the West and South of 
$382,500, to wit: to the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Ohio rivers, $260,000; to the Des 
Moines rapids, $50,000; to the Red river raft, 
$90,000; to the Colorado of Texas, $20,000, and 
to the Bayou La Fourche of Louisiana, $2,500. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. Will the gen- 
| tleman from Kentucky allow a moment’s inter- 

ruption: 

Mr. MARSHALL. [ anticipate the explanation 
of the honorable chairman of the committee. He 
desires to add to my list the appropriation of $75,000 
for deepening the mouth of the Mississippi, so as 
to afford a ship channel from the Gulf of Mexico. 
{[Mr. S. assented.] That appropriation cannot be 
charged in this arrangement to the western rivers, 
It is intended to facilitate the passage of vessels 
bound seaward or coming from the sea into the port 
of New Orleans. It is properly chargeable to ap- 
propriations for the sea-board, since ocean steam- 
ers and ships of heavy burden only will be facili- 
tated in their voyages by it. The steamers and 
craft which ply the rivers of the South and West, 

and are the carriers of internal commerce, will 
never pass that channel; and it would be just as 
reasonable to charge the appropriations for the 
New York harbor to the rivers of the interior, or 
the appropriations for Sandusky harbor, Buffalo, 
or Dunkirk, to western rivers, as to make the 
classification here contemplated. True, our pro- 
ducts pass the channel you propose to open, but 
so do they pass the northern harbors I have 
mentioned, and swell the business of northern 
cities. 

Mr. MEADE. I hope the gentleman is not 
complaining of the appropriations made to the 
West. I think that they are better made there 
than anywhere else. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not that we have appro- 
| priations to the West, but that they are so few 

and so far between. I hope the gentleman from 

Virginia does not find cause to regret that we are 

allowed something for the interior. 

Mr. MEADE. I should be very glad had the 
framers of the Constitution excepted the Missis- 
sippi, and conferred power on Congress to make 
appropriations for its improvement. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Weare obliged, at least, 
for the good will of my friend from Virginia, and 
wish he could look at the general subject in such 
light as to give us the aid of his vote. 

‘To return: You see here are but $260,000 for 
the western rivers, and in this sum the committee 
say the appropriation for the improvement of the 
Cumberland dam must be included. The esti- 
mate submitted last year for that work alone, was 
$50,000. Deduct this from the $260,000, and 
then deduct $60,000 which is estimated for the Up- 
per Ohio river, and this appropriation dwindles 

| to the insignificant sum of $150,000 for the great 
West. Nor shall we stop here. In the bill of 
last Congress was an appropriation of $100,000 
for the purpose of building snag-boats and dredge- 
boats, which are absolutely necessary to the com- 
mencement of the improvement of those rivers. 
Now, if this be also deducted, you have from the 

liberality of the committee the sum of $50,000 ap- 
‘| propriated for the year’s work, in improving all 

the highways of western and southern commerce, 
as it floats through thousands of miles of danger- 
ous navigation. I appeal to the sense of the com- 
mittee to answer whether this arrangement is fair, 
generous, or just? The committee says hat the 
estimates from the War Department constitute the 
basis of appropriation in this bill. IJ regret that 
it did not occur to the committee to examine the 
remarks which accompanied those estimates, for 
| they would have obviated the necessity for the 
comments I am now making, by showing to the 
committee the propriety of enlarging the appro- 
priation, to meet the necegsary expenditure for 
snag-boats, of which I have just now spoken. 

Colonel Abert, of the Topographical Engi- 

|| Neers, says, in regard to the estimates for western 
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rivers, which he sent in to the Secretary of War, | ern, | demand the restoration of the $60,000 as a | 
that he makes them ‘‘on the same principles with || specific appropriation to the Upper Ohio. 
those mentioned in his reportof November, 1849.” | = Again: I should be pleased to learn on what es- | 
And, sir, what were those principles? Why, that | timates the committee included the improvement | 
no additional improvements are contemplated! The | at the Cumberland dam, in the $200,000 estimated 
position assumed by President Polk had caused for the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas? 
the western improvements to cease. The engi- | When those estimates were orignally rendered, the 
neer had made his estimates for works in progress | specifications for the work at Cumberland Island 
in 1847, when he had the snag-boats in use and | had not been made. The plan of Colonel Long 
ready for service, and, of course, the estimates | was submitted long since, and it is an estimate of 
did not cover an expenditure for them. But after || $50,000 by itself, and should be as specific as that 
the veto of 1848, these were sold, and the service || at the Des Moines rapids. It is a work in which 
on our western rivers was abandoned. It cannot || economy will best be consulted by placing the | 
be renewed until you resupply the materials with || whole fund in the hands of the superintendent at 
which to perform the service, and this will exhaust || once. 

a considerable portion of the proposed allowance. It was suggested yesterday, that this bill would 
The estimates were made upon the supposition || be endangered oY an attempt to ingraft amend- 
that these were on hand, ready for service. The | ments upon it. For one, sir, I say, then let it be 
cost of these vessels is about $25,000 each, and |, lost—ay,a thousand times, rather than such in- | 
four of them will be required. By this amount, 
then, the appropriation should have been increased 


shall, in the progress of the bill, not only claim the 
by the committee. Provision is made in this bill || specific appropriation as estimated for above the 
to put dredge-boats and delivering-scows on each | falls of the Ohio, but I should be derelict to a sense 
of the lakes Champlain Ontario, Erie, and Michi- | of duty were [ to permit the opportunity ee 
gan, at a cost of $20,000 each; and had the com- | without bringing prominently to the notice of Con- | 
mittee narrowly regarded the estimates and ‘‘ the || gress the propriety of a large appropriation which 
principles on which they are made,’’ the commit- || should at once be made at the falls of the Ohio. 
tee must have seen that snag-boats, and dredge- || The attention of Congress is called, by this bill, 
boats, and scows were as much needed on the | to the policy of appropriating $5,000 to blow out 
western rivers as on the lakes. a rock here, and $10,000 to blow out a rock there, 

If the estimates were the guides of the commit- | when such obstructions exist, to safe navigation 
tee, why did they not appropriate $60,000 spe- |, at the entrance to an Atlantic harbor; but that great 
cifically to the improvement of the Upper Ohio, || chain of rock extending across the Ohio river at 
above the falls at Louisville, leaving the Lower || Louisville, and which for two miles entirely ob- 
Ohio to come in for its share of the remaining | structs safe navigation, does not séem to have elicit- 
$200,000? That is the mode of the estimates, and | ed a single observation from the committee. I | 

am curious to understand the philosophy by || want to tell you, sir, that eight millions of people 
which a committee, so tenacious of estimates, || are interested in having that obstruction obviated. 
twisted a specific recommendation for a particular || They pay an annual tax, because of that obstruc- 
section of the river Ohio into a general fund for , tion, of about $180,000 per annum, and if the 
all western and southern rivers. Ohio is a navigable stream—if the jurisdiction of 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The esti- || the United States courts so attaches to that stream 
mates sent us from the Department were $200,000 | as that the judicial power may be invoked to re- 
for the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and || move an obstruction to navigation at Wheeling, 
the Arkansas rivers, and $60,000 for the improve- | which spans, usefully, the Ohio river ninety feet 
ment of the Ohio river above the falls. Thecom- || above its surface, surely I will be pardoned for 
mittee, after considering for a long time whether | calling the attention of the legislative department 
they should separate that appropriation or not, |, of the same Government to the necessity of re- 
concluded that it was better to put it all into one, ||) moving an obstruction at Louisville, which oper- 
xo that the Department might commence the work, || ates as a tax on the commerce and navigation of 
and prosecute it as the state of the water in the |, the same river to the amount of $180,000 per year. 
different rivers might permit them to do to the best || To overcome that obstruction a canal was dug | 








advantage. It was the opinion of the Topographi- || across the narrow slip between Louisville and || 


cal Bureau that we had better put the appropria- 


| Shippingport, in Kentucky, which is known as the 
tions all together for these large rivers, because the 


Louisville and Portland Canal. Itis of this work | 
water is often different in these different rivers at || Lnow propose briefly to speak, and I request, earn- | 
the same time. Sometimes there will be a flood | estly, attention to it, because it is a perfect eye- 
in one river, when, at the same time, the water || sore and a constant shame upon this Government, 
will be low enough to work to advantage in others; || while it remains in its present condition. 
and, in that case, the work could be carried on to I premise what I have to say in regard to it by | 
much better advantage by putting the appropria- || the remark, that my constituency have probably | 
tions for these large rivers all in one. We took || less interest in it than any people in the whole | 
this course upon the suggestion of the Department. | West. To them it does not operate as a very | 

Mr. MARSHALL. Pursuing the same rule, || severe tax, for their merchandise from the East is | 
would it not have been just as well to have esti- | landed above the canal, and their groceries from | 
mated for the rivers in the aggregate at $360,000, | the South are landed below the canal. ‘They are 
instead of segregating $50,000 for the raft in Red || taxed with porterage only from Portland to Louis- | 
River, and $50,000 for the works at the Des | ville for the want of a free canal, by which the 
Moines rapids? Did it not occur to you that the || merchandise from the South might be brought im- | 
river might be high at the rapids when the Upper | mediately to the wharves of Louisville. Nor are 
Ohio would be in good order for the works to pro- | my constituents owners of stock in the canal. 
gress? Only so much is in the hands of my constituents | 

The explanation of the honorable chairman by || as is absolutely required to be held by gentlemen 
no means solves the difficulty If have in imderatand- | in order to be directors of the canal company. 
ing why the specific estimate for the Upper Ohio || The Louisville and Portland Canal Company was 
has been drawn into a general fund, when therule || chartered by the State of Kentucky in 1825, with | 
has not been applied at other points. It must be | a view of overcoming the obstruction to naviga- 
evident, that under this disposition of the commit- | tion at the falls of the Ohio, by a canal which 
tee, the works on the Ohio river may be stopped || would allow the passage of steamboats. The ori- 
at the pleasure of the Secretary of War, and the ginal capital was $600,000, divided in shares of 
whole fund may be expended above the mouth | $100 each. In 1829, the capital stock was increased 
of the~Ohio in improving the Missouri, or the | $100,000, and in 1831 it was expanded so as to 
Upper Mississippi; or it may be all expended on |, make the entire capital equal to $1,000,000. The 
the Arkansas, or on the Mississippi below Natchez. || charter was perpetual, and the company was au- 
I have great confidence in the justice of the Secre- || thorized to declare dividends upon the stock to 
tary of War, but I do not think that it is prudent || the amount of eighteen per cent, annually. The 
to leave the Upper Ohio completely at his discre- | United States subscribed to this stock originally 
tion, when the estimates of the engineers, and the | $100,000, thus becoming theowner of 1,000 shares. 
avowed rule of the Committee on Commerce, || The enterprise was then considered a very hazard- 
seem to create no such necessity. If the estimates | ous investment of capital, and many individuals 
are not proper, let us abandon them; if they are || who had subscribed, preferred to forfeit their stock 
proper, let us adhereto them, If they are to gov- || to paying the installments thereon. The United 





equality should be confirmed as it proposes. I || 


| allowing the expansion of the capital Stock 
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States subscribed in 1829 for 1,135 addi Saat 
of stock so forfeited, for which they pide a 
tional sum of $133,500—making, in q}| gon 
in cash. This is all the money the United Blatesion 
ever paid for stock in the company. Under the acts 
. cla 
company made allowances to the subsers. 
follows: 1st. Interest at twenty per me - 


which had been subscribed three and heron 


years; ten per cent. on stock subscribed ,, 


| United States drew upon their 2,335 shar 


and two thirds years. Under this allowance, th, 


wr, €8 Of stock 
$33,500. 2d. Dividends for the time on th 


stock had been subscribed: under this, the Uni: 

States drew $23,500 more. These ieee: 
were paid in stock, so that the United States bythe 
means, in lieu of $56,700 in money, obtained 56> 
additional shares of stock. It may then be stated 
that on the Ist of January, 1832, the Louisyill, 
and Portland Canal Company commenced ope. ' 
tions upon a capital stock of $1,000,000, ee 
ing 10,000 shares of stock, of which individual: 
owned 7,098 shares, and the United States ow). 
2,902 shares, with a perpetual charter from the 
State of Kentucky, granting the privilege to iin 
lect from tolls on vessels using the canal, at any 
rate the company chose to assess, provided th» 


gross amount collected did not swell the anny 
| Income to more than eighteen per cent. net (that is 
| over and above expenses and repairs) on the cap;. 


tal stock. 

The facility to navigation afforded by the cang 
rendered the operations of the company very sue. 
cessful, and the increasing commerce of the Ohin 
insured large profits to the stockholders, Thy 
United States shared the common success. They 


| were represented in all the action of the company 





| 





I 


by their proxy. From year to year the Unites 
States regularly drew their dividends upon 2,902 
shares. The money dividend so collected by the 
United States between the 6th January, 1834, and 
the 3d January, 1842, amounted to $257,778. So 
that on the date last named, the United States had 
drawn in cash dividends the sum of $24,278 more 
than they had paid for their stock, and held, in 
addition, the 567 shares of stock which had been 
allowed as interest and dividends. 

For several years prior to 1842, the people, op- 
pressed by such a tax upon commerce as the canal 
tolls, and feeling that it was the duty of the Gen- 
eral Government to remove the tax by making the 
navigation free, repeatedly memorialized Congress 
to appropriate public money to render the Louis- 


|| ville and Portland canal free, or to dig a free canal 


around the falls. 

The Louisville and Portland Canal Company be- 
came alarmed at these manifestations of the public 
disposition; for the establishment of anothercanal— 
free—imported no less than the destruction of the 
whole value of their franchise. The Louisville 
and Portland canal was built with locks large 
enough to admit the passage of steamboats one 
hundred and eighty-two feet long and forty-nine 
feet broad, dimensions which, at the date of the 
erection of the locks, were supposed to be suti- 
ciently large for all future wants of that navige- 
tion. The increasing commerce of the Ohio river 
and the improvements in steamboat building, \o- 
gether with a better appreciation of the character 
of the trade, have induced the builders of steam- 
vessels to increase the dimensions of the boats, 
until at length the most profitable models exceed 
the capacity both of the locks and the cana. 
While the security of their capital, already !0- 
vested, was jeoparded by the applications for 
new and free canal to be built at public expense, 
the investment of a large additional capital by 
private individuals, in enlarging and deepening the 
Louisville and Portland canal, and in increasing 
the capacity of the locks, was not to have bees 
expected. The annual dividends of the stock- 
holders was large; the business of the canal !”- 
—s and the stock salable in = market at 
a very large premium upon its par value. 

The nook olders, animated; it may be admit- 
ted, by their own interests, but yielding at the 
same time to a desire for the public welfare, *)- 
plied to the Legislature of Kentucky foran ament- 
ment to the charter, whereby the annual receip's ® 
the company from the canal mizht be appropriated 
to the purchase of the stock held by individuals, a4 
that the stock so purchased might be held in trust {or 
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resident and directors of || 
until the whole private stock should | 
the company bed hen it} b 
be by this processabsorbed. en itis to be trans- || 
ed absolutely to the United States, on condition | 
~~ he United States shall only charge toils suffi- | 
yer keep the canal in repair,and that the United | 
a shall make it equal to the accommodation 
of commerce. Under this arrangement, to which | 
ihe United States were a party by their proxy, 
‘., declaration of dividends ceased—as well upon 
the oart of private stock as upon that of the United 
cies; and since 1842, the whole avails from the 
vusiness of the canal—which annually amount, 
bus paying expenses, to about $160,000—have 
cylarly appropriated to the purchase and 
been reg y app on aes 

wyidation of stock held by individuals. Under 

des process the United States had acquired last || 

January all but 1,340 shares of the entire 10,000 
chares of the stock, and under this process, in two 
or three years at furthest, the Government will be 
he owner of the canal, with the public faith 
nledzed to make it equal in its capacity to the de- 
mands of commerce. To compensate the private 
sockholders for the appropriation of their annual 
jividends, the law provided that they should have 
six per cent. added annually to the value of their | 
siock,as that value should be ascertained by adopt- 

no as the standard the minimum price at which || 
the first stock could be purchased under the | 
amended charter. That standard was ascertained || 
o be $150 per share, and accordingly $9 per year 
have been added to each remaining share in pri- 
vate bands since 1842. This process makes the 
shares now on hand worth about $230 each, and 
the stockholders whose shares are outstanding are | 
mostly citizens of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
widows and orphans whose funds were vested in 
thiscompany. Assured of the ultimate disposi- || 
tion of their stock according to the terms of the | 
amended charter, these holders have no particular 
motive to cause them to apply for legislative inter- 
position; but the community has reason to make 
the application. Who has paid this enormous 
amount of money? The people of the West—the 
commerce of the Ohio river has paid it. The 
sugar and coffee consumed and cotton brought | 
above the Falls have paid it, and the merchandise 
imported from the East for the use of Illinois, 
southern Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and other 
States bordering on the Mississippi have paid it. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky have | 
contributed. To liquidate this remaining stock 
by an immediate appropriation so as to remove 
ts odious tax upon the commerce of the river 
sould be the immediate action of Congress. The 
sum required will be about $300,000, and I de- 
sire that appropriation to be added to this bill. It 
isa work in which the entire West is deeply inter- | 
ested, and, in my opinion, presents a stronger 

claim upon Congress than any case in this or any 

other bill pending before us, and stronger than 

any work in the country. Congress appropriates | 
annually large sums for facilitating commerce on 

the sea-board. At this session, and with my as- | 
sistance, too, large appropriations have been made 
\o maintain the ocean steamersbetween New York 
and Liverpool. Appropriations are made for a. 
coast survey, for light-houses, breakwaters, buoys, | 
beacons, fortifications, post-routes over the Ocean, | 
in fine, sir, for everything imagination can devise 
\o be necessary to expand, regulate, cherish, de- || 
fend, and give security to Atlantic commerce. 

In the midst of a great valley, over which are 
spread more than a third of the whole population 
of the Republic, stands the rocky barrier of the 
falls of the Ohio, obstructing the passage of agreat | 
highway of commerce, and though the people of 
that region toil, and by their industry swell the || 
volume of eastern affluence, and by their con- \| 
sumption give life to eastern manufactures, and | 
‘mployment to that navigation which so much is |, 
*xpended annually to secure; though they have |! 
»een your brethren in peace, and have shed their || 
‘ood in defense of the common flag of the country || 
‘n ime of war, no heed has been given to their | 
presentation of the injustice they suffer in the || 
case I allude to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am here to-day as one | 
of the Representatives of that West, to protest 
‘gainst the continuance of this tax upon our com- | 
merce,and to appeal to gentlemen from New Eng- | 
‘and, from New York and Pennsylvania, and from || 


the United States by the 


after 


i 





| present in this Hall is observed. 


all the shores of the sea, to come forward i 
spirit of magnanimity and fairness, and to assist me 
through with the appropriation [| shall ask. Ken- 
tucky cannot remove the obstructions to naviga- 
tion at the falls. Indiana cannot—no State can. 
We want the aid of the General Government, 


| which is bound by the ordinance of 1787, by the 


duty which the Constitution imposes, and by every 
sense of justice, to act for our relief. 


incredulous when we inform them of the magni- 
tude of the commerce which floats on the western 
waters. It is strange this should be so when the 


fertility of our soii is considered, the enterprise of | 


our people is regarded, and the representation we 
I spoke yester- 
day of the steam marine of the West. I proved to 


_ you, from the reports of Government, by the head 
| of a Department, that the steam marine of the || 


Ohio alone was equal to that of the lakes, and that 
it eminently deserved the protecting care of Gov- 
ernment. 


sums up: 
TABLE OF STEAM MARINE. 
Steamers. Ton- Officers 
nage. and Crew. 
Mississippi Valley............ 253 67,957.84 6,414 
ORNO DAM e csc cee cceccccsens 348 67,601.81 8,338 
Northern lakes and frontier... .i64 69,165.87 2,855 


Again: See the results of the Secretary’s com- 
putation of passengers, in order to estitmate the 
uses of these waters as lines of travel. Take the 
years 1850 and 1851: 


Passengers. 








|| By the St. Lawrence and lakes....... gunee.cenaes 1,514,290 
| By the Mississippi and Missouri....-........... 882,593 
By the Ohio and its tributaries..............4+6- 3,464,967 
I iivatakin spain sas tnstutiensonins 5,861,850 

What a tide of human movement! What a 


number of human beings exposed upon a precari- 
ous navigation ! 

1 am told, however, that the result exhibited by 
a comparison of our steam marine affords no ap- 
proximation to a correct estimate of the tonnage 


| of the lakes and rivers when the sail tonnage is 


taken intoconsideration. I may be mistaken; but 


| if the amount of produce exported in the flats and 


keels of the western rivers be a guide to correct 


| results, | imagine the total would not exhibit a 


wide variance from the comparison of our respect- 
ive steam marine. Senatedocument No. 48 for 1850 


| states the money value of thecommerce of the lakes 


in 1848 at $93,242,683, and that of the western riv- 
ers for 1849 at $256,233,920. The above was only 
computed on ‘‘enrolled and licensed tonnage.’ 


never is enrolled or licensed, was at 600,000 tons; 
but we have no data upon which to make an esti- 
mate of this description of trade. The farmer on 


_ his flat-boat carries off his produce, but his clumsy 
I am not solicitous, how: | 


craft never returns. 
ever, to indulge in this comparison for any invid- 
ious purpose, but only to prove that there is an 
immense interest afloat upon the western waters, 
and that it should be relieved from means of tax- 
ation created by obstructions to navigation, and 


_should be secured by the improvement of our 


When the Commit- 
ropriate freely to twenty- 
akes, I think fair consider- 


western navigable streams. 
tee on Commerce app 
seven harbors on the 


ated by the falls of the Ohio. 


| Now, sir, the computation of the Committee on | 
Commerce in 1847 of the flat-boat tonnage, which 


' ation should be given also to the obstructions cre- || insecurity of that description of vessels. 


| graves are unknown. 


lobserve that there is no appropriation proposed | 


for the Tennessee, the Cumberland, or the Illinois 
rivers in this bill. These are all navigable rivers 
in the strictestsense of thatterm. The Tennessee 
traverses three States. It joins at Chattanooga, 
the railroad which runs to Charleston and Savan- 
nah. If any considerations connected with travel 
contribute to the idea of nationality, it seems to 
me the Tennessee must be admitted to present the 
strongest claims to our attention. The Lilinois is 
the only link between the Mississippi and the 
northern lakes. Since the introduction of steam 
as an element of ocean navigation how doubly in- 


| teresting should be this connection between the 


lakes and the Mississippi! In time of war it may 
well be essential that we possess the means of 
throwing a heavy naval force from the Gulf of 
Mexico into the Lakes, and this chain of inland 


navigation affords that means. I am decidedly in | 
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} : aoe ; . 
n the | favor of improving its capacity to pass steamers of 
the first class; and | 


regard it as national, under 
this aspect, as any river in the Republic. 

It ossibly may not become me, as a member, to 
dwell more in detail upon these omissions, appa- 


| rent on the face of the bill; and I refer to them 


merely because, when trying to commend to us a 


| system, I do think the committee should not have 


just : || overlooked western rivers of so great importance. 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen sometimes appear | 


My objections, then, Mr. Chairman, to the bill 
are, first, that, in the estimates by which the com- 


| mittee say they have been governed, specific ap- 


Look at the record, sir, and see how it || 


| priations for the other sections of the country. Y 


propriations were designed for the Upper Ohio, 
and this bill merges all those appropriations into 
a general count; secondly, thatthe appropriation to 
the section which comprises the western and in- 
terior rivers, is out of all proportion to the appro- 
ou 
have but fifteen hundred miles of lakes, and up- 
wards of ten thousand miles of steamboat naviga- 
tion upon the rivers which are inserted in this bill. 
Talk to me about lake coast, and I, in reply, say 
that you must count both sides of the rivers. I 


/ ask you to look at the tide of haman movement 


over these streams, and you will find that to one 
man who passes over the lakes and through the 


| Hudson, there are three who pass over the bosom 


of the Ohio—more than a million of people annu- 
ally pass through the Ohio basin beyond the 
number who pass over the whole of the northern 
line of navigation. Look, sir, at the loss of life, 
and you will find that the disparity is still greater 
than the proportion that is there stated. No bat- 
tle our country has ever fought was so fraught 
with the loss of life as that battle which the trav- 
eler fights with the elements in conducting navi- 
gation over the western waters. ‘T'he bill of mor- 
tality which is exhibited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon well-ascertained data, shows a 
loss, in the year 1851, upon our western rivers, 
something like eleven hundred persons; and in 
1849 there was about the same number—showing 
that the dangers of navigatian, which spring, to 


| a great extent, from the obstructions to naviga- 


tion, involve a fearful loss of life in that western 
country, and also, sir, a fearful loss of property. 
Steam was introduced upon the western waters in 
1817 as an element of navigation. Sixteen hun- 
dred and sixteen boats have been built upon those 
waters since that time. Of these four hundred 
and fifty-nine have been totally lost by snags; and 
upon those boats, it has been ascertained that 
there were $12,000,000 of property which perished 
at the same time. 

Here is a statement, compiled by the Secretary, 
exhibiting the total loss of steamers upon the 
western waters, amounting to six hundred and 
odd, at a valuation of $5,000,000; and the amount 
of cargo lost at the same time, swells that total, in 
the space of some twenty or twenty-five years, to 
upwards of $18,000,000. 

Our people have met in convention; they have 
come from far and near; our States have been ad- 
dressed; our Congress has been appealed to; all 
these data have been exhibited to you—all these 

ictures of the destruction of life and property have 
os presented, again and again. And—mark the 


| fact—this list of disasters appertains only to the 


steam marine. Men who travel upon other craft 
—as flat-boats and keel-boats—are exposed to dan- 

ers which increase in a ratio corresponding to the 
Their 
Thestory of the perils they 
encounter remains untold. They die and ‘ leave 
no sign.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I will not prolong this theme, 
As the representative of a western constituency, 
whose interests are deeply involved in the proper 
care of this Government over the navigation of 
Western rivers, I appeal to the assembled repre- 
sentation of the whole country, to come forward 
on this occasion, and prove by the character and 
generosity of your appropriations, that Congres# 
has recommenced the improvement of harbors, and 
of the western rivers, in real earnest, and in good 


| faith. I appeal to you, gentlemen of the House 


of Representatives, to act upon the subjects to 
which I have alluded; and | invoke you, by the 
loss of life, by the loss of property, by the onerous 
taxation which I have shown to you already my 


| fellow-citizens are oppressed by in all their social 


and business relations, to act with liberality. The 
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interest { seek to promote demands your help, by 
every consideration of policy and of patriotism— 
ay, even of humanity. The people of the West 
and South are for action. Whig and Democrat, 
throuzh the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
feel alike and speak alike upon the merits of this 
question. Their sentiments are echoed through 
this Hall to-day, in the common determination of 
gentlemen of every school of politics, to surrender 
the idea that we have no constitutional right to 
make these appropriations. Our vote for a liberal 
and just bill will make the valleys resound with 
gladness, and we shall hear the plaudits of rejoicing 
constituencies, that the union of parties on this 


ergies of commerce and agriculture. 
liumble as Iam, I feel that I speak the voice 


of millions of freemen, whose patience has been | 
exhausted by the course of national legislation 


heretofore upon this subject. Their Representa- 
tives have known no sectional feeling on this or 
any other question. They have voted appropria- 
tions by the half million, annually, to light up the 
Atlantic and lake shores, and to guard the bold 
mariner against the dangers of ocean navigation. 
When night closes upon our sea-coast, the light- 
house, sustained by their toil, sheds its rays over 
the bosom of the waters. Shall they be longer 
permitted to grope their way, even at noon-day, 
amidst hidden dangers, which the just application 
of national means can avoid? We have reached 
can 
a period when we must act. The voice of the 
people demands action. As one of their Repre- 
sentatives, | respectfully, but with all the empha- 
sis of which [fam capable, demand it. If we can- 
not obtain it, hope will expire, and we shall be 
thrown upon the necessity of unpleasant expe- 
cients to produce a uniform distribution of the 
appropriations which are made under the powers 
granted by the Constitution. Weare aware that 


the West has not drawn one dollar from the | 


Treasury where the sea-board has drawn five. 
We do not complain. Indeed, I have voted for 
whatever seemed requisite to insure safety and 
improvement. I do not know that I shall vote 
against a single item of this bill, but I desire it to 
he so enlarged as to respond to the necessities of 


the West, and to manifest to the people the con- | 
tinuing care of the interests of all sections by the | 


Representatives of the United States. 


THE WHIG AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS. 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House ov Representatives, 
July 20, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the Indian Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. OLDS said: 

Mr. Cramman: [ do not expect to be able to 
condense what I desire to say on this occasion into 


the brief hour allowed me under the rules of this 
House; and I take this oceasion to say, that if the 


remarks, I shall write out what I should have 
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is the greatest captain of the age. He will com- 
pare favorably with Cesar, with Alexander, with 
Cromwell, or Bonaparte. General Scott himself 
does not put his claims to the Presidency upon 
his military service, for he refers ‘*to the known | 
incidents in this public life, now undergoing the 
severest scrutiny.’’ No man scrutinizes his mili- | 
tary acts—public scrutiny is being instituted rel- 
ative to his political writings. The inference, then, 
is a fair one, that the Whigs have selected Gen- 
eral Scott as their standard-bearer because in his 
speeches and in his letters they find a faithful ex- 


| position of the principles of their party; and as 
| we have challenged our opponents to investigate 
question has given new impulse and life to the en- || 


the principles of the Democratic party, as repre- 
sented in the record of Franklin Pierce, so they 
must allow us to look into the principles of the 
Whig party, as reflected in the record of Gen- 
eral Scott. | 
The Democratic party and the Whig party, the | 
only national parties of thecountry, having selected 
their standard-bearers, are marshaling their forces 
for the great political conflict that is to be decided 
by the mighty voice of the people on the first Mon- 


| day of November next. Toa person unacquainted 


' naturally inquire how it could be that a Democratic 


with the theory of our Government it might seem | 
strange, indeed, that a people whose interests are 
identically the same should be so divided and ex- 
cited in these political contests. Such a one would 


Administration could bea blessing to the Democrat- 
ic portion and a curse to the Whig portion of the 
same community? He would naturally ask, would 
not the farms of the Whigs be as productive under 
a Democratic Administration as would the farms 
of the Democrats, and the same with all other in- 
dustrial pursuits? And on the other hand, he would | 
inquire, also, whether, if a Democratic Administra- 
tion should prove an evil to the Whig portion of 
the community, would it not be equally burden- 
some to the Democratic portion? And when in- 


| formed, as he must be, that the blessings and evils 


of the Government would affect all parties alike, 
he would look upon partyism asa very foolish 
part of the machinery of government. 

But, sir, if he were told, also, that our Govern- 
ment was a Government of the people, and that | 
its purity, its perpetuity, and its usefulness, de- 
pended upon the intelligence and vigilance of the 
people, and that this intelligence and vigilance | 
were rendered active and operative through the 
medium of party, he would understand that party 
organization and discipline, though at times vindic- 
tive and mad—as in 1800 and 1840—yet are the | 
great conservative principle of our Government. 

The fact that parties always have existed in our | 
Government, would seem to indicate that party- 
ism is an incident of Republicanism. 

If the time shall ever arrive in the history of our 
Government when political parties shall cease to 
exist, that will be the time in which our liberties 





| will be the most in danger. 


I can well imagine, that if the whole American |! 
people were of one mind, either all Whigs or all 


| Democrats, maintaining and supporting the same 


| political faith, and ever willing, as parties now are, 
hammer shall fall before I have concluded my §' 


said had my time permitted, that it may appear in || 


its connection in my printed speech. 


I do not design, in the remarks which I shall | 
make upon this occasion, to eulogize the Dem- | 
ocratic, or traduce the Whig nominee for the | 


Presidency. 

Franklin Pierce is now the standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party of the United States. In 
selecting him as their candidate, the Democratic 

party have virtually indorsed his official record. 
lis votes, his letters, and his speeches compose 

that record. We have an abiding confidence in 
it, and cheerfully hand it over to our political op- 
ponents, and challenge their closest scrutiny and 
investigation, By it the Democratic party are 
willing to be judged—with it that party are willing 
to stand or fall. 

Upon the other hand, the Whig party have 
made General Scott their standard-bearer. 

With his military reputation I have nothing to 
do. I would not pluck one leaf from the laurel 
which adorns his brow. I am free to admit that 
he is a great general. 


butchery he stands unrivaled. I admit that he 


In the science of human | 


to cover up and extenuate partisan faults, how 
frauds and corruptions would creep into every de- 
partment of the Government; but while you have | 
two parties, the one always watching the other, | 
and ready to cry aloud and spare not, the moment | 
that frauds and corruption are brought to light, 

neither party can be grossly corrupt, and for any 


| length of time retain the confidence of the people. 


delieving, as I conscientiously do, in the neces- 


| sity of having two parties in the country, I trust | 


| ing election may not be so overwhelming, but that | 


that the defeat of the Whig party at the approach- | 


| it can rally again, and continue its usefulness by | 


'| and still is, the Democratic party. The other was, 
| ever has been, and still is, opposed to that party. 
| Let me not be accused of calling hard names, 


|| Democratic party, in opposition to the Democracy, 


watching and exposing every corruption that by 
possibility may creep into the Democratic party. 

I repeat, sir, that we have always had two par- 
ties in the country. The one was, ever has been, 


when I denominate the one the Democratic party, 
and the other the anti-Democratic party. 

Now, sir, I assert, without the fear of contradic- | 
tion, that for fifty years every distinctive measure | 
of policy, advocated and supported by the anti- || 


NAL GLOBE. 


| naturalization law, giving a hearty welcome and 


ous, and right-minded German—in short, to al 






3. 





has been measureably abandoned b the 

and condemned by the verdict of the heen” 
people. And upon the other hand, I asger, ~~ 
equal confidence that for more than half , 


eo . a cent 
every distinctive measure of policy, advocated a2; 


supported by the Democracy, and opposed by 1, 
anti-Democratic party, is still part and Saar : 
the Democratic creed, and has merited <e 
ceived the approbation of the people of the Unitea 
States. 7 
Althouch I shall not have time upon this orn 
sion, to demonstrate the truthfulness of my aod 
tion, by a direct reference to all the distinctiy, 
measures of these two great political parties y 
I must beg the indulgence of the committee while 
I attempt a comparison of some of the more im, 
portant measures, which, at certain marked ns 
riods, widely divided the Democratic and the ay);. 
Democratic parties. *- 
More than half a century ago, the anti-Demo. 
cratic party, then in the ascendant in this enyp. 
try, advocated and passed the famous sedition 


\| law. ‘They held that the people had no right 1 


speak or publish their thoughts about the Pres). 
dent, the heads of Departments, and members of 
Congress. In accordance with this portion of 
their political creed, they imposed fines and im. 
prisonment for the exercise of the freedom of 
speech. 

The Democratic party, ascribing all power tp 
the people, and with a firm reliance upon the hon. 
esty and integrity, and an abiding confidence jp 


| the capability of the people to manage their own 


affairs, placed themselves in battle array against 
this most obnoxious measure. They said, How 
can the people be intelligent, unless they are per. 
mitted to speak and publish their thoughts? How 
can they exercise the elective franchise, the birth. 
right of freemen, understandingly and judiciously, 
unless you let them discuss the merits of their cay. 
didates, and the measures of their Government 
officers? They saw in this measure of the anti- 
Democratic party, a deadly blow aimed at the free- 
dom of speech, and the liberty of the press—and 
they warred against it until they swept it from the 
statute-book. Thanks to the Democracy, you 
have no sedition law now in existence; and you 
may cry ‘‘Galphinism”’ and ‘* Gardinerism,” in 
the ears of the present Administration, without the 
fear of confiscation and clanking chains. 

Time and the people have now fixed the geal of 
condemnation upon this once cherished measure 


| of the anti-Democratic party. 


Again, sir, this anti-Democratic party once held 
that your liberties were unsafe if foreigners wer 
ae to land upon American soil. In their 

atred of the Irish, they forgot the sacrifice of 
Montgomery; in their contempt for the Dutch, 
they forgot the material aid of Steuben and De 


| Kalb; in their fear of the Frenchmen, they over- 


looked the services of La Fayette, the companion 
of Washington. They placed upon your statute- 
book the alien law—a law not coming up, perhaps, 
to the wishes of such anti-Democrats as Matthew 
L. Davis, who would have ‘ erected a gallows 
upon every wharf, that he might hang each for- 
eigner as soon as he landed upon our shores’”— 
but a law driving back into the despotism of the 
Old World honest, patriotic hearts, thirsting and 
panting for political and religious liberty. But the 
great Democratic heart of this country, beating in 
unison with liberty everywhere, waged an undy- 
ing warfare with this bantling of Federalism. 
Thanks to the Democracy, the alien law has re 
ceived, also, the condemnation of the American 
people, and in lieu thereof you have your presett 


the inestimable right of citizenship to the warm, 
generous-hearted Irishman, the honest, industri 


who, out of love for our free institutions, after 
having forsworn all allegiance to every foreign 
prince, potentate, and power, are willing to sub- 
scribe the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. No measure of policy, of any 
political party, ever received a more marked cot 


|| demnation, or entailed a greater degree of odium 


upon its friends, than did the old alien law upo 
the old anti-Democratic party. s 
Sir, tor nearly forty years this most obnoxious 
and anti-Democratic measure found no favor with 
any portion of the American people, and not until 
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eigners who may hereafter come among us, and for their || ‘in the Constitation or laws of any Stute to the serve OD 
alter or moudify che existing rute. American born children. ‘notwithstanding.’ Also,‘ the members of the se, Le py Tipited 
“The motives for change are many and powerful. They ** Tt will be observed that the bill proposes to leave future || ‘ Legislatures, and all executive and judicial ne te re hy] 
cannot fail to oceur to every thinking inind. Sofficeithere || naturalized citizens as eligible to all offices and trusts as | ‘be bound by oath or affirmation to Support a a shal qusera™ 
to repeat what was once declared of a single sovereign’s those who have beretofore been waturalized. ® Const, 


power—the evils of the existing rule of naturalization are 
great, are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 


Many ot 
them, no doubt, will be appointed and elected to high 


‘tion.’—(.4rt. 6, sec. 2 and 3.) 
* But 1 have not time for declamation o 


u 


r Polish, 


the just 
that the 


places, as heretofore, and be found as worthy of confidence | have had but little time to cite principles or press ¢ me former § 

‘One of some experience, and who has meditated the | as a Montgomery, or a Morris, a Gallatin, a Findlay, ora || | have only written notes. Much support mightbe ei T 
subject long, presumes to suggest as follows : Smiley. We, now in America, mean only that, after a | from the equally judicious distsibution of powe  eeened oo 

“1. Nol torepeal the existing rule and leave none, as the given ume, electors born on the soil shall alone select na militia between Federal and State authorities F over the mark an 


non-user on the part of Congress of the delegated power 


The Anal 


tives or adopted citizens to make laws for America, or to | ysis and application are left to abler hands. 4 hey wit! feof G 

would give at leastacolorable authority to State adoptions || administer those laws. that what required uniformity was given to ame siaes , sir, 0 
of citizens, just as the non-existence of a uniform system sut, without a syllable on the subject of electors | thatallowed to diseonformity left to the other. 7 coos al} ze mn 

of bankruptcy has led to State insolvent laws; and it is (voters) for electors of President and Vice President, be- were the same as in the case of citizenship. weaeons the 1m} 
pe evident that twenty-six Slate rules, without, perhaps, unt cause, perhaps, it was intended they should be chosen by * Ttis not probable that the proposed bill wilh } that me 
X formity between any two, would iucrease the evils to be the State Legislatures, as at present in South Carolina, the || good fortune to conciliate the general favor oft anaes tion of 
diminished, independent of extreme embarrassment, in | Constitution bas declared: tive Americans or Whigs. The leading eines a es pi p up 

courtand at the polls, under the provision, ‘the citizens ‘**'The House of Representatives shall be composed of doubt reject it as an atlempt upon their “ spoils % ae zh. ir 

of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and nmomu- *‘ members chosen every second year by the people of the is not seen why the liberal of the tliree parties may not ~ yor 

nities of citizens in the several States.’—(Oonst., art. 4, ¢ several States ; and the electors in each State shall have || port the measure. More cannot be attained, it neve rn selves 8 

sec. 2, clause | * the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer desirable, without an alteration of the Constitution, Nyt ; sustain 

‘2. Nottoextend the period of residence before admis ‘ous branch of the State Legislature.’ —(.4rt. 1, sec. 2, even something less would not be accepted by those ane The Ci 

sion to citizenship, as this would be impolitic nationally, | clunse 1.) are already more than satisfied with undue advantares i | 

and unjust to aliens, in respect to the acquisition and trans ‘* Not another word is said in any other part of the in- | But the Whigs are yet surely under unmerited def " aes a 

mission of reai estate in many parts of the Union, as also | strument on the qualifications of voters. oe dence 0 


in respect to other civil rights. Besides, extension of pre 
vious residence would not diminish the alleged perjuries 


‘In view of that clause, itmay be asked, and to the 
confusion of some minds, Has Congress the power to limit 


the Natives flushed with the first fruits of their youns, 
deavors. The green tree waves its branches and ¢ 


the foliage 
to the breeze, and looks with the contidence . 


military 


- / 
oO . ar 
and frauds atthe poils; but, the political franchise of future adopted citizens, as in the || ence to the returning season. No nipping as oo i y 
‘3. Leave the basis of the naturalization system as it first section of the bill proposed? The answer is, certainly seared its hopes. Yet this party stands on the ¢ unsteays. o 

is, and superinduce the following modifications : not, if that were the only clause bearing on the question. | footing of a spear,’ or, atleast, a narrow isthmus, which he stitutlo’ 
* An act supplementary to the acts now in force on the But here are two others : first wave of success, coming from either side, may farever as by ! 
y subject of a uniform rule of naturalization. ; *** Congress shall have power’ ‘to establish a uniform wash from under its feet. Triumph would, indeed, be jnon suits ol 
Pr Sere. lL. Be it enacted, ¥c., That any alien, beinga free | ¢ rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject || fatal to its existence than defeat. As yet it has no concertes fainilial 

Fi white person, and who shall come into the United States « of bankruptcies throughout the United States.’—(.rt. 1, |! System of principles or measures—or has proclaimed none— ai 
Y six months or later after the passage of this act, mas be ad sec. 8. clause 4.) : for carrying forward the business and the dey: lopment of of DIDO 
mitied to become a citizen thereof after a residence therein ‘ And | a concrete and migity Republic. My humble advice to and Ar 

of atleast three (1) years, and one year (2) at least alter ee all around us is, to revive your spirits, to moder; a cj 
' declaring his vl ate intention of becoming a citizen, in ‘** The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all priv- a YOur spirits, to moderate the in. exercis 


the mannerand form, and upon the other conditions not 
herein altered, as prescribed by the act entitled * Anact to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and torepeal the 





ileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ — 
(Art. 4, sec. 2, clause 1.) 


“The three clauses must be construed together, and if 


toxication of victory, to look to the Constitution, to sery. 
your country in soberness and faith, and to scorn to be the 
slave of party or the tool of demagogues. 


of eitiz 
could I 






“* AMERICUS.” army ¢ 
acts heretofore passed on that subject,’ which wasapproved | they can be harmbnized or rendered not incompatible with | ‘ bei 4 France 
April 14, 1802: Provided, That no alien arriving in the | each other, each must have its full weight and effect. | In this communication we have General Scott's P +h 
United States after six months from the passage of thisact | Nothing more easy than to solve the supposed difficulty, or || views methodized. That the sentiments expressed - 
one ever acquire ae wo rem re in vv moog ted to 25 the ns ee i< cata in this communication are ** convictions,” may be rd 
eremaiter prescribed, tur any elector ol resident or Vice “Itis evident that if each o le original thirteen—now . s : “aon min 
President of the Uniied States; for any member of the twenty-six—States could make its own different rule, Del- inferred from the fact that it presents a bill Tuily dured | 
House of Representatives of the same ; for any governor, | aware, against the will of Virginia, might make adopted matured for the action of his friends in Congress, K ote 
lieutenant governor, member of the Legislature, judge of || citizens tor both, and Michigan for New York, greatly to | The authorship of this communication was - 
any court of record, or sheriff, in any State or Territory of | the annoyance of the latter ; but Virginia is not represented | charged upon General Scott by prominent Whies service 
the United States, or for any mayor, intendant, president, in the Delaware Legisiature, nor New York in thatof Mich- who desired to defeat his nominati . 4 ’ issued 
alderman, assistant alderman, or common councilman of | igan. A citizen of one State being a citizen of every other, : a 5 ny oe 1848. ualifi 
any city, borough, or incorporated town or village, in any | we should have had by this time * contusion worse con- Neither General Scott nor any friend for him has 4 e 
of the said States or Territories, or within the District of | founded,’ everywhere ; but that it was precisely to avoid || had the hardihood to deny but that its paternity = 
Columbia; but all aliens admitted to naturalization under this Opposition and interference of many capricious rules belonged to him. The charge has now been made But, 
the foregoing provisions and limitations shall enjoy every that the Constitution, in express terms, at least in respect in the Uni der th ae sofG ol Mines half ce 
other right and privilege of native born citizens which is || to the adoption of foreigners, declares that Congress—in in the Union, under i | eyes of Genera! Scott, Mexic 
not expressly limited or withheld by the Constitution of the which all the States are equitably represented—shall have He dare not deny it i the charge here in * Ger 
United States. the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization the American Congress. Vill any gentleman on ° ' 
‘Sec. 2. 4nd he it further enacted, That every natural- || throughout the United States. ‘The object is as plain as the the Whig side of the House rise in his place and take t 
ized citizen, as aforesaid, shall be wholly exempted or ex- lodgment of the power was indispensable. No act of a d } h > | fi ce t N ; from | 
cused from involuntary service in the militia, Army, and || single State can be put in concurrence with such power. eny the charge: pause tor an answer. None, of our 
Navy of the United States. If not left derelict and seized upon by others from sheer ne- none dare make the denial. Let this, then, be set uli 
“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That every free || cessity, it must be exclusively in the hands where primarily || down as one of ** the known incidents in General pe a 
white alien, being an able-bodied male of at least seventeen lodged. There is a wide field left for the exercise, on the Scott’s public life,’’? and let our Irish and German Gener 
i years of age, whoshall, in time of war, engage to serve the || part of the several States, of the power to determine what | fi ° d I k a heed h h } ota of car: 
Rit’ United States against their enemies, for at least two years, || shall be the ‘qualifications "—alienage and naturalization |) [rlends take good heed how they cast their votes no tel 
sf . or during the war, or who, in time of actual war, shall serve aside—‘ requisite for the electors of the most numerous tor any man holding and avowing such sentiments, thi 
ite the said States faithfully two —_ or to — a of the || branch of the — ee eee the land — || Let them read the views of General Scott. and be a 
Th war, th any company or vessel-of-war, in the Army or other property qualifications in some States, age, muita : : “cc ine . he me 
i Navy of the said States, shall, on obtaining the certificate or service, &ec., in others—all, however, within the range of warned = time. Being forewarned let them be cites 
ih certificates of faithful service, signed by the commanding || citizenship, whether by birth or naturalization, which Con- forearmed. : ; : citizer 
& officer or officers of such company or companies, vessel or gress may determine for all. It can say what qualifications, Mr. Chairman, in 1848 the Whig party again tion o 
j fF pee - aaa camino by the next oe ae we _ good of all as a rer — Se eee — triumphed witha military hero. The election of the B 
+ nthe Army or Navy under whom, if any, such alien has | adopted citizens in respect to the political franchises o r a 
i served, shall be adinitted, on presenting such evidence to voting throughout the United Stutes—as the Constitution General Taylor was but another proof that ss please 
4 any court designated in the act hereinbefore recited, to all || itseif imposed the qualifications we have seen above, on || tary glory as well as Democracy has charms for the ne 
bi the rights and privileges of citizenship at any time conferred |) other political franchise—eligibility to Federal offices and | those of foreign birth. The spoils of office enjoyed ew 
tLe by the act, on simply taking the oath of allegiance to the || trusts. Both Federal and State eligibility to office, the pro- by the Whig party under their triumph with mil- pews 
if United States, and making the renunciation enjoined in the posed bill leaves where they were found. it } j 1840 d 1848 has induced them and: 
iD said act. “The Constitution was a compromise and a compactbe- || 14@ry heroes In 16 an 7 nas Pn ees I hea 
B * Sere. 4. And he it further enacted, That this act shall || tween all the people, (neariy,)whether citizens, aliens, (or || to interpolate the Whig creed with the doctrine ot the |i 
iy take efleet on and after six months from its passage, when || foreigners,) of one State, and similar people of the other availability. No man except a military chieftain Eve 
al! provisions of foriner acts, inconsistent with this act, shall”), States, or between the people generally throughout the || gan now aspire to be the hig candidate for the a 
be taken and held to be repealed, in respect only to all whole Union ; which, itis unimportant to the present ques- P id ¥ B ili h a acarce in the orabl 
aliens arriving in the United States after that date, tion to determine. There had been previously no intimate residency . ut military heroes es en ; be sti 
Should some bill like this become a law, it would not union between the parties—no uniform rule of naturaliza- Whig party; not that the party Is not patriotic, “sy0 
in the slightest degree affect any alien already in the United tion. Each Sfate had loosely adopted, in its own way, but from the fact that the party has been opposed Scott 
Su +s, . uv t > , i s hea afte 3 ag © . ane " > one a3 , m( , i | . 
ren or whe might arrive with n six months after it ne arly all aliens, not alien enemies, who had come within to all the wars which have added so much to the “ 
ate. Of course, the rights of naturalized citizens would their limits. | Whie ilitary ny 
be as little touched by the act as those of native-born citi ‘Natives who were Tories were as generally expelled. || glory of our country. Among ie mee) have 
zens. What foreigners abroad would be affected by the | Political and military services were the great inducements || heroes General Scott is the ‘* Last of the Mohi- ican 
ae Probably poche a possibly a gs the time || to a ae most re aoe ric ean ~ without || cans;” and in order to continue the spoils of office this ¢ 
of its passage, would have a mind made up to migrate to || record. All—very nearly all—had earned general citizen- || - ° ssic lan- 
the United States. As toall female foreigners arriving after |; ship. An army of patriot heroes had been recently dis- in their hands, ~ rather, . the 7 3 i the s 
the passage of the act and the additional six months, they || banded far from their native homes, and many were still || Fuage of the New York Express, poe = ae thed 
would be sooner, by two years, admitted to all the civil || unsettled in any new residence. Hence the language of the || store ** the tail of the Galphins,’ General Scott who 
rights of citizenship, and no others have ever been conferred || Constitution, ‘the citizens of each State shall be (&e.) cit- || must be nominated But military glory is avail “thi 
on females. Sooner, also, by two vears, would their mate izens of the several States.’ That clause was a sweeping : wx ; art “Se Vv | 
1 L g : ; - . Scott, 0 
rejiatives and trends be admitted to that large class of rights, adoption or recognition. it called a nation of AMERICANS able only w ith those of foreign birth. f citiz ee must 
besides eligibility to «ll but four offices, State and Federal. || into existence, and fixed their united being. Theirdescend- | his Nativism, has alienated this class of citizens. of G 
* As to other foreigners abroad and in existence, or who || ants, and those sineg adopted, with their children, are the Consequently his principles, though ** convic- 6 § 
Bi = Senne Seemann aan anes? ote y = ro eg Os 9 coe ed one ao s tions,”’ must change, or this foreign vote must a who 
i now or in| >to complain of such a law? e, already “It may, perhaps, be objected to any bill like pro- - cooling ef- , 
: ; in the United States, whether natives, naturalized citizens, || posed, What would be its binding force should it become a | lost. This fact has had a wonderful di ad ion” Whe 
Be: or aliens, have a great question of national policy to settle || law? Particular States might still, at their pleasure, (it || fect upon General Scott 8 burning indignation | years 
Be for ourselves and our own posterity, and we may settle it | may be said,) permit aliens to vote for all functionaries— || against the ** wild Irish, and the ignorant Dutch, ead 
e for the benefit of both, without looking to speculative phi- || State and Federal—immediately on coming, for the first | and has caused him to modify his views upon the Arck 
BY lanthropy or liberty beyond such posterity. We think we || time, within the threshold of the State. The only answer |! biect of naturalization . 
aig are liberal enough when, in providing for America, we leave | is, oaths registered in Heaven, as on earth. If these cannot || subjec 7s. . ding the pe- Iean 
gs the door of admission open to the children of foreigners, || bind.then there is an end to all human society orgovernment. || _ in 1841 he hesitated between exten ing tt P who 
i now abroad, who may hereafter be born here, without |) The Constitution of the United States, in the name of the || riod of residence and a total rejection of citizen Scot 
5 — ee on = a rH ope - om Ss — ee prs | ship to all of foreign birth. Hits mind inclined to ject 
Bis one P Any © think on the subject, claim || ‘of the United States which shall be made in pursuance | inestima- , 
uit that we can best govern ourselves, aud the better such gov- || ‘thereof, (S'c.,) shall he the supreme law of the land; and |] the latter. Now, he would bestow the in of N 
, 


ernment, in the mean time, so much the better for the for- | 


es 


‘the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything || ble right of citizenship to any one who should 


— 
Oe ok, a 


ik 


39p ConG.....1sT Sess. 


rye one year, either in the Army or Navy of the 
raited States, in time of actual war, Whata 
«erable gulitrap to catch votes, and escape from 
Sa indign tion which he has reason to fear 
that the irish and Dutch will visit upon him for his 
come selfish, bigoted, and narrow-minded pol- 
yt This interpolation of the Whig creed will 
"ok another ** important incident ”’ in the public 
eof General Scott. to 

" gir, our revolutionary fathers, duly appreciating 
the important aid which they had received during 
sat memorable struggle which gave birth to a na- 


~ 


eon of freemen, contemplated bestowing citizen- 
ship upon such persons of foreign birth as, by an 
,ctual residence in the country,should make them- | 
gelves acquainted with, and qualify themselves to 
«stain and support, our peculiar institutions, 
Tne Congress of the American people, in their 
yisdom, fixed this period of probation to a resi- | 
dence of five years. But Genera! Scott’s suggestive 
military experience is, that a foreigner can learn 
es much of the peculiar nature of our Government, 
as will qualify himself to sustain our peculiar in- 
aitutions, by one year’s experience in actuai war | 
as by five years’ experience in the peaceful pur- 
quits of domestic life. Why, sir, if one year’s | 
fmiliarity with, and participation in the scenes 
of bloodshed and slaughter peculiar to the Navy 
snd Army of the United States, qualifies a man to 
exercise the elective franchise, and the other rights 
of citizenship, what splendid American citizens 
could have been manufactured out of the grand || 
army of Napoleon! Alas! the sad experience of 
France demonstrates quite the contrary. 

Perhaps, however, the military experience of 
General Scott suggested to his admirable political 
mind that the flogging, and other punishments en- 
jured on board a man-of-war, in actual service, or 
the strict obedience which every soldier in actual 
service learns to yield to the word of command, 
issued by every petty tyrant wearing the epaulets, 
qualifies him to become a freeman and an Amer- 
ean CItIZeN. 

But, sir, asanother war may notoccurinthenext 
half century, and as service in a war, liketheonein 
Mexico, the very one which suggested the change 
in General Scott’s views—a war in which you | 
take the foreigner out of the United States, away 
from every opportunity to learn the Constitution 
of our country, or to gather any knowledge of our 
peculiar institutions—and inasmuch, I think, as 
General Scott will be free to admit, that the scenes 
of carnage and bloodshed upon the battle-field has || 
no tendency to qualify for citizenship, why did 
not his military experience suggest the establish- 
ment of military trainings in each of our principal 
cities for the purpose of qualifying foreigners for 
citizenship? Let us imagine the foreign popula- 
tion of New York, of Philadelphia, drawn up on | 
the Battery, or in Independence Square, or if you | 
please in the Grand Plazza of Mexico, to receive | 
the necessary instruction from the hero of Chip- | 
pewa or Lundy’s Lane to qualify them to receive 
andexercise the right of citizenship. Ah! methinks 
I hear the ** teachings of wisdom speaking from 
the lips of age and experience.’? Eyes right! | 
Eyes left! Right about face! Mark time! Hon- 
orably discharged! Why, sir, the world would 
be struck with wonder and astonishment at this 
“suggestive military experience’? of General 
Scott, and wonder that Washington, and Jeffer- 
son, and Hancock, and Patrick Henry should 
haveoverlooked this easy process of making Amer- | 
ican citizens. But, sir, to come down from all | 
this “pomp and circumstance of glorious war”’ to | 
the sober realities of the case, and as the friend of | 
the downtrodden and oppressed of the Old World, | 

who seek to obtain the boon of citizenship in | 

this land of the free and home of the brave,” I 
must be permitted to doubt this sudden conversion 
of General Scott from Nativism. i 

“Show me his company, and I will tell you | 
we he is,” isa proverb not less true than old. 

ho are the spirits that now and for the last few || 
years have clustered around and controlled the 
Pe and pen of General Scott? Such men as 
aveher, the once candidate of the Native Amer- 
ae party for the Presidency, and the very man 
Who, in the late Whig Convention, held General || 

on sf ae communication upon the sub- | 
of N the platform; and William H. Seward, | 

New York—the man who manifested his love || 


| for the negro, and his hatred of the foreigner, in 


his proposition to Governor Smith, of Virginia, 
to trade him in exchange for his worthless free 


| negro population the Dutch and Irish of the city 


of New. York. Sir, if General Scott is to be 
elected President, and that master spirit of Whig- 
gery, William H. Seward, to control his admin- 


| istration, be not disappointed if you hear them 


rallying their forces with the cry of ** Up with the 


negroes, and down with the Lrish and the Dutch.”’ 


L beg pardon, sir, for having occupied so much 


| of the time of this committee in scrutinizing this 


“‘important’”’ Native American * incident’ in 
the public life of General Scott. But | cannot 
pass from it without calling the attention of our 
foreign population to the non-intervention resolu- 
tion of the W hig party, now made part and parcel 
of their political creed. By itself, it would simply 
mean that, forgetful of the material foreign aid 
which our revolutionary fathers received, and 
which, under the blessing of Heaven, secured our 
national independence, we, in return, would give 


| nothing but our cold sympathy to other nations 


struggling for freedom; but in connection with the 
Native Americanism of the Whig candidate for 
the Presidency, and the course pursued by the 
present Whig Administration in the Cuban affair, 
it speaks trumpet-tongued; and unless the Democ- 


| racy shall triumph in the approaching election, it 
| 1s the death-knell to struggling freedom in the Old 


| World. 


But, sir, my time admonishes me that I have 
dwelt too long upon the old alien and sedition law, 


| two of the cherished measures of the anti-Demo- 
| cratic party, having their origin in the memorable 
contest of 1800. 


Allow me now, sir, in contrast, to notice a 
measure of policy, having its origin at the same 
period, advocated and carried into operation by 
the Democratic party. 

The Democracy, under the lead of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, were in favor of the acquisition of territory. 
It was under the auspices of the Democratic party 
that the Louisiana purchase was made. ‘The anti- 
Democratic party were virtually opposed to the 
purchase. To defeat the measure, they raised the 
ery of “Ruin! Ruin!”’ They told us that the 
territory was barren and worthless—fit only for 
the residence of frogs and alligators, and to talk 
about making good American citizens out of the 
French and Creole inhabitants they said was per- 
fectly preposterous. Such was anti-Democracy 
then, and such is Whiggery now. But the De- 


| mocracy took another and more extended and lib- 
| eral view of the measure. 


They saw the vast 
importance of this territory, and the great and 
ever-increasing necessity of the command of the 
Mississippi river to the rapidly-increasing West; 
and despite all the Federal cries of ruin, the pur- 
chase was made, and now the — of half 
a century has tested the policy. Four of five en- 
terprising, prosperous, and patriotic States have 
grown up out of this purchase. Thisland of frogs 
and alligators—under the influence of American 
instituulions and American enterprise—has been 
made to blossom as the rose. Thousands of 


| steamboats, ploughing the waters of the Missis- 


sippi, are wafting the produce of this beautiful 
Eden to every quarter of the habitable globe, and 
those French and Creoles, upon the battle-field of 
Mexico, have proved themselves the bravest, the 


| most loyal, and patriotic of American citizens. 


Each acquisition of territory, from the day of the 
Louisiana purchase to this, has been made under 


|| the auspices of the Democratic party, and op- 


posed by the other party of the country. 

When you acquired Florida, the anti-Demo- 
cratic party opposed it. When you annexed 
Texas, the Whig party opposed it; and when you 
acquired Utah, New Mexico, and California, the 
Whig party most vehemently opposed it. Why, 
sir, in the canvass of 1848, the Whig stumpers in 


| my State took bold and decided ground against the 


acquisition of territory under the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. Again and again upon the stump, 
have I heard them declare, ‘** that you had better 
‘make General Taylor fight all his battles over 
‘again, if thereby you could compel Mexico to 
‘take back her territory.” 

** It was,’’ they said, ‘*a barren and worthless 
‘ territory, and they would but curse their worst 
‘ enemy by giving hima thousand acres of it.’’ Four 
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years have scarcely passed away, and yet how the 
scene is changed. California has become one of 
the glorious States of this Union. Her golden 
star now glitters in that splendid constellation that 
adorns the American flag; she now has her Rep- 
resentatives in each end of this Capitol. In the 
harbor of San Francisco, to-day, are more vessels 
riding at anchor than are to be found in any port 
of the United States, the ports of New York and 
Boston alone excepted; and every steamship that 
returns from that once-despised and ‘ barren and 
worthless country,”’’ come freighted with untold 
millions of the precious gold, to enrich the whole 
country of the United States, and add another tri- 
umph to the supremacy of Democratic measures. 

I do not know that we shall ever make any fur- 
ther acquisitions of territory; but judging the fu- 
ture by the past, it requires no spirit of prophecy 
to see, that if further acquisitions are made, it must 
be under the auspices of the Democratic party. 
Perhaps it may be our destiny to enlarge the area 
of freedom, until, in the language of the poet, we 
can exclaim, 


* The whole, the boundless Continent is ours.” 


I should delight, in this connection, to contrast 
the war measure of the Democratic party of 1812, 
with the Hartford Convention, and the Connecti- 
cut ‘* Blue-light’’ measures of the anti-Demo- 
cratic party, but they have passed into history and 
are read and known by all men. 

The next distinctive measures of policy of the 
anti-Democratic party, to which I desire to call the 
attention of this committee, is the national bank 
question. The time was when an anti-Democrat, 
or National Republican, ‘ lived, and moved, and 
had his being’’ in the idea of a United States Bank. 
In 1832, it was a principle inscribed upon their 
banners; and a theme pathetically dwelt upon by 
all their stump orators. Why, sir, then the coun- 
try would be ruined withouta United States Bank. 
It was absolutely necessary as a regulator of the 
exchanges, and a depository of the Goverment 
funds. When General Jackson was about to re- 
move the Government deposits from this monster 
institution, one of Ohio’s Senators, since notori- 
ous as a member of the Galphin Cabinet, pro- 
claimed in the Senate, that ** your canals would 
become a solitude, and your lakes a desert waste 
of waters.’’ Butthe Democracy, under the lead of 
the hero of New Orleans, a man raised up by God 
to deliver this people from the tyranny of this 
mighty money power—saw its dangerous tenden- 
cy; they saw it subsidizing the press of the coun- 
try, paying $50,000 to this editor, and $10,000 
to that; tampering with members of Congress, 
making large loans to this Senater, and that mem- 
ber, without adequate security, and with the ex- 
pectation of receiving votes for the renewal of its 
charter; and they willed its destruction. The De- 
moccracy struck in down; and now, sir, “ it lies 
there, and none so poor as to do it reverence." 
There is no United States Bank party in the coun- 
In the classic language of the god-like 
Daniel, ** it has become an obsolete idea.’’ 

Did I say that there was no bank party in the 
country to-day? Perhaps I am too fast in the as- 
sertion, for General Scott, the standard-bearer of 
the Whig party, in his letter of the 25th October, 
1841, says that if he had been a member of 
Congress in the extra session of that year, he 
would have voted for the second bill creating this 
fiscal corporation. But ‘* change’’is written upon 
all the measures of the Whig party, and perhaps 


| (though we have not the evidence) Scott, ‘al- 


though his principles are convictions,’ has changed 
his views, and now thinks with Mr. Webster, 
‘‘ that a bank of the United States is an obsolete 
idea.’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I wish to ask 
my colleague whether he was not once in favor of 
a bank of the United States? 

Mr. OLDS. Iam thankful that my colleague 


| has asked the question if I was not once in favor 


of the Bank of the United States. I have already 
told the House that I was oncea ial and when 
I was a Whig I thought as a Whig, | spoke as a 
Whig, and | acted as a Whig, but when I became 
a Democrat, | put away childish things. [Laugh- 
ter.} 

Mr. HUNTER. Will my colleague tell us 


| when that change took place? 
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ill answer this ques- 
iy colleazue and this 
rk place. It took 
who, in 1828, had 
stilence, rather than 
hieftain, went ‘fa 
and Gene Hi wri- 
the ** all decency party”’ 
distraced the American name, and the sacred 
F , by their hard cider drunken 
the time that l came 
3 
Mr. HUNTER. Task the gentleman if he did 


t o e General Jackson, and carry coffin 





i ‘ourh the country ? 

tr, OLDS. I never did. As mean a Whig 
| y have been, | was never mean enough to 
[Laughter } I thank God 
ive been meaner Whigs inthe country than 

Ihave been. [Great lauehter.] 7 
Mir. Ch nan, [ ipp » from ese repented 
tact ipon me, for having onee been a Whig, 
, to ive beena Wh y. 18 to commit ‘6 the 
i! in. It is p ssing trange that 
W hie desires to blacken my character, he 
of once having been a Whig. I hope 
| the people in . yuntry at the approaching 
election Ww iI e warned by my fate, or show their 


claim to whility by voting the Democrati 


| conte with the bank policy of the anti- 
Demo ts, let me advert to a Democratic meas- 
lofthe United 


1 a ore 
es Bank. | ludetothe independent Trea ury. 


t ! » > 
0 ih th thane agowiltra 


Chis measure had been adopted | y the session 
preceded the memorable cam- 
1 n of 1840 Ihe ludicrous pictures of the 
'¢ Leg-T iry ’ exhibited at the Whig ecuather- 
that campaien: the violent denunciations 

iat were sent up by their stump-orators raunst 


| : 1 } 
i? i cy ior their irm and unylelaing sup- 


But, sir, the Whi Weer tlon to this measure 


ind 


at the exhibition of caricatures, at 
denu tions of stump-orators; for at the 
extra se mn of Congress ¢ illed by Gene ral Har- 
! n, ‘all the measures of which, including the 

“ality, t} nd dist ution, at | the bankrupt 

vy, fa been tndorsed by the present Whiz 
the Whigs rep aled our Independent 


Treasury and gave acain the control of the Gov- 


ernmmeti funds to the irr onstble banking insti- 
tutions of the country, 
Bear in mind, that [ have said that > Demo- 
tic party never abandoned any one of their 


sul , until 


its execution by a Whig Cx 
ore , had not convineed the Democracy vi 


neansure, beiore 


rpracticabity. When, therefore * the people, in 
th diminuistrati Been Lenin stored the powel 
the Democracy, they r¢ ed the Independent 
Treasury. I[t has now a n tested by the experi- 
ence of full seven years, and where now are the 
ul and denuneiations of 1840? W hat 

W hig paper or orator dares now assail this creat 


Sir, the Consti- 


Democratic flaancial measure? 
| tates requires the President, 


tution oft United 
‘lemnity of his official oath, at the open- 
ing of each session of Congress, to transmit a 
ommending the repeal of obnoxious, 
iblishment of wholesome measures. 
General Taylor was a Whig President. Did he, 
in his inaugural, orin his annual message, recom- 
mend the repeal of the Indenendent Treasury? 
No, sir; he was as silent as the grave upon this 
subject. But, in the providence of God, General 
‘raylor was stricken down, and Millard Fillmore 
became President of the United States. Has he, 
in any of his messages to Congress, recommended 
the repeal of this once derided and abused Demo- 
cratic measurer No, sir, conviction as Stron’ as 
death hermetically sealed his lips upon this sub- 


ject. Has any Whig in Congress, during these 


two Whie Administrations, indic ated, by word or 
deed, a desire for the repeal of the Independent 
= aeary > Nay, more sir; in the present political 
creed, promulgated by the late Bahimoane & onven- 
tion, vh ave the Whigs expressed a thought or wish 
in condemnation of this Democratic. measure ? 


it had received the unerring test of 
ime and experience. Nine months’ operation ag 


7 The Whig and Democratic Parties—Mr. Olds. 


‘he truth is, sir, this crowning financial measure 
of the Democratic party has won its way to favor 
through the most violent Whig opposition. [thas 
now become a fixed measure of policy, never again 
to be disturb ved, or made an element ina W hig | 

electioneering campaign. 

Again, sir: the time was when a high protective 
tariff was an essential in the Whig creed. That, 
too, is becoming an exploded Whig doctrine. 
Now and then we are amused with a little mutter- 
ing thunder from some old-fashined Whig, who 
speaks more from the force of habit than from 
convictions of policy. Listen to the following: 

‘Revenue sufficient for the expenses of an econom 
ical administration of Government, in time of peace, ought 
to be derived from a duty on imports, and not from di 
rect taxes, and in laying such duties, sound policy requires 
a just discrimination, whereby suitable encouragement may 
be afforded to American industry, equally to all classes, and 
to all portions of the country.’’ 

Does that sound like an old-fashioned Whig 

wiff resolution? Would that be recognized bya 

Whig of 1832 or 1844? No, sir, at its reading 
they would swear they were in a Democratic 
meeting, listening to the reading of the celebrated 
etter of James K. Polk to John K. Kane. Yet, 
sir, that is the resolve of the late Baltimore Whig 
Convention. 

The Democratic tariff of 1846—a tariff for rev- 
enue, with ad valorem duties—a tariff which taxes 
the rich man’s brandy, worth four dollars per 
rallon, twice as high as it does the poor man’s 
brandy, worth two dollars per gallon—a tariff 
which taxes the rich man’s sugar, worth ten cents 
per pound, twice as much as it does the poor 
man’s sugar, worth five cents per pound—a tariff 


’ 





h taxes the rich man’s broadcloth, worth four 
dollars per yard, twice as much as the poor man’s 
cloth, worth only two dollars per yard; has taken 
the place of the Whig tariff of 1842—a tariff for 
protection to the capitalists of the country, by 
the imposition of duties upon the consumption of 
the country—a tariff with specific duties, by 
which the poor man paid as much duty upon poor 
brandy: 1s the rich man paid upon his fine brandy— 
a tariff by which the poor man paid as much duty 
ip on _ his muslin worth eight cents per yard, as 
the rich man paid upon his cambric worth twenty 
cents per yard—a tariff which taxed the farmer 
one hundred per cent, upon his log-chains, and 
the merchant, the banker, and the millionaire eight 
per cent. upon his diamonds, his pearls, and pre- 
cous stones 

Already public sentiment has settled this vexed 
question in favor of Democracy and the people. 

Again, sir, W he il has bee ome of all the Whig 
‘* noise and confusion’ 
Listen again: 


> about rivers and harbors? 
‘* The Constitution vests in Congress the power to open 
and repair harbors, and remove obstructions from navigable 
rivers. [tis expedient that Congress should exercise such 
power, whenever such improvements are necessary for the 
common defense, and for the protection and facility of 
commerce with foreign nations, or among the States—said 
improvements being in every instance national and general 
in their character.” 

Does that sound like a Chicago resolution upon 
the subject of river and harbor improvements? 
Does that resolution embrace your Big Sodus and 
Little Sodus, your Big Sandy and Little Sandy ? 
Can any Whig take that resolution in his hand, 
and justify his vote upon the riverand harbor bill 
defeatéd in the last Congress? Sir, you and I 
remember how much we were amused, during the 
first day of the late Whig Convention, when some 
wag telegraphed from Baltimore, that the Whig 
Convention was about to nominate General Cass 
as their candidate forthe Presidency. But I must 
confess that my amusement was tur ‘ned into real 
alarm, when I| saw their resolution on rivers and 
harbors. [ cannot even now drive from my mind 
the conviction, that when the Convention adopted 
that resolution, they seriously contemplated steal- | 
ing a march upon the Democracy, by the nomina- | 
tion of General Cass. Why, sir, that resolution is 
the very quintessence of General Cass’s speeches 
and votes, upon river and harbor improvements. 

Again, another distinctive measure of policy of 
the Whig party, was the odious bankrupt law. I 


| do not misrepresent them when I say, in the most 


i 


emphatic manner, this was a Whig measure—a 
W hig measure in its inception, a Whig measure 
in its passage, and a Whig measure in its opera- 
tion. So distinctively Whig was this law, that 


have been given in 
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General Scott, who was all over a W} 
political card, ‘pub lished during the Tyle, a... 
istration, openly declared himself in favo oe 
measure. In his letter of the 95 th Oc 
which marks one of the ini ident ts of 
life, referring to the extra session of Congresc 
says: ' 
‘If Thad had the honor ofa vote on the oe asion, ity 
vor of the land distribution hin 
bankrupt bill, and the second bill for creatine 
corporation—having long been under a convietic 
peace, asin war, something efficient, in the natu; ; 
bank of the United States, is not only ‘ neg, A 
proper,’ but indispensable to the successful 
the ‘Treasury, as well as to many of the wants 
inerce and currency.”’ 


Operatigy 
Ou 


Thus, sir, one by one, has every 
measure of policy of the anti-Democrat 
been swept away by the verdict of 
until scarcely a wreck is left behind. 

Upon the other hand, one by one, hay: 
distinctive measures of policy of the De 
party withstood the attacks, the den: 
and the ridicule of the anti-Democrats al 
verdict of the sovereign people, bec 
rated into the policy of the Government; a 
day, although the anti-Democrats are 
ing the Government, it is without an 
sedition law; w Shout a United States Ba 
outa high protective tariff; without a x 
tem of internal improvements by i ( 
ernment; without the distribution of the nr 
of the ae lic lands; without an assumpti 
State debts, and without a bankrupt law; 
the ncenietian of Louisiana and Flo 
Texas, and California, Utah, and Ni 
and with the Independent Treasury, : 
tariff for revenue. 


Lilt f 


S 


So c gt sir, are these anti-De: 
the fallacy of all their peculiar theories of go 
ment, and the utter worthlessness of 





tinctive measures of policy, that, in their 
tional Convention, they have abandons 
and adopted, as nearly as they dare do. 
losing their party identity, Lie piat orm ai 


tL Lilt 


ures of the Democratic party. 

But, sir, before we allow them to bee 
fathers to our measures, and trust them t 
ister the Government upon our platform, \ 
ascertain what reliance may be placed upon \\ 
professions and Whig promises, and thei 
bility to faithfully administer the Governme 
accordance with those vital me: 
tablished by the Deioestie party 

The first inquiry that naturally arises 
the Whig party the confidence of the A 
people? I have already shown that one by 
the people have condemned and repud ated ev 
distinctive measure of policy y of that party. F 
more than half a century they have signally f 
in electing President from their party by 
voice of the American people, when they 
entered the canvass with aheie een $l 
upon their banners. ‘True, s sir, in 1840 and Is4s, 
in utter disregard of their } bale horror of 1 
chieftains, and by a careful 
principles, and by an appeal to the basest p 
of the human heart, and by the practice o! 
deception, which in its awful consequences 
well-nigh destroyed our Government, they 
ceeded in electing their candidates. In bo 
stances, however, the people manifested 1! 
of confidence in the President thus brou 
power by returning a Democratic Congress at | 
next succeeding election, that through 1! 
tive branch of the Government some chec! 
be placed over the Executive. 

W hat was the result of the small expern 
which the people made of Whiggery in 154 
Can the people, nay more, can the Whig pa 
look upon the fruits of that Administration wit 
satisfaction and triumph? Sir, every Ar 
citizen would gladly blot from our history | 
prominent events of that Administration. 

Again, sir, what has been the result of te 
Whig triumph of 1848? Why, sir, all, all are 

now ready to admit, that the dec eption practiced 
in the election of General.’ Taylor, had well-nigh 
ruined the country. Nothing but tne self-im 
| lation of such men as Cass, and Clay, and We! 
| ster, and Dickinson, could have saved the count’) 


sures of } 





tv. 


concealment ot 


1é 


| from the horrid consequences of a civil war. Su, 


you and I remember how our hopes revived, 


1852. 
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i i 1nuls Tree nwe saw 
7 Clay, st 19 l and erect in the Senate 
~ TThited States, and heard him hur! defiance 
\ jministration which had been brought into 
wer through the agency of that party that had 
reath of his nostrils. Sur, the Admin- 
; t into power by the frauds and 
x ed by the Whig part yin 1848, 
long to be reme mbered by the people of the 
States. Its Galphinism, its Gardinerism, 
Crawfordism, and Corwinism, will receive the 
the American people for many gen- 

1 unoorn 
‘ inent to the inquiry now before us, let 
: it reliance may be placed upon Whig 
i wisn j could spread before you to- 
e W hig unners and mottoes of 
24), Prominent among them was the pledge, 
iould be **no proscription for opin- 
, Yet, sir, the thirty-day administra- 
General Harrison witnessed a general 
t office holder from Maine to Geor- 
Witness again, the administration of Gen- 
ravlor,an Administration brought into power 
of **no friends.to reward and 
» punish.’’ Show me the Democrat 
ll hee u ler the @ neral Government to- 
y Sir, you y voto the poorest two-penny 
‘ the cou y, even though revenues 
<ceed five dollars pe innum, andif they 
nda Whig, whom they dare trust with the 
. r have turned the Democrat out, and 

1 W | 

I am t one of those who find fault with a 
inve of office-holders with the change of the 
\ ; ! he Pre dent bet r responsible 
ex pe es oO Administration, has a 
chit to have his friends to help him administer the 
. ! No, sir, | give you my word for it, 
t werem ide Preside nt, 1 would, like Joshua, 
rather stay the sun in its course, than it should fro 
vn before | had hurled the whole tribe of ** Gal- 
from office. I do not refer to this turning- 
/ n by way of complaint: but only as 
king the Punie faith of the Whig party—as 
arking one of their « leceptions practiced upon the 
Why, sir, if you or I were to practiceas 
cross a fraud in our business transactions, we 
should be branded with eternal infamy. If ever 


rconstituents should s o to the city « of New York, 


and obtain $100 worth of goods, under as false 
retenses as the W nie & party practiced to obtain 
fice, the Govern of ‘New York would make 


equisition upon thet rovernor of the State in which 
stituent has his residence, and demand that 
he delivered up as a fugitive from justice; and 
New York 

i just punish- 
> incarcerated within 
And yet, sir, this 
en thus 1 ilty, asks us 
ver. ‘*A man may 
is fault; if he cheats 
So let it be with 


’ ' $ 
uuld be taken back to the city of 








1€ pe e. 
Sir, | could have excused them in some measure 
for their broken faith, if they had had the man- 


ness to avow, that noval 
room 
but when they 
escended to calumny and slander for the nur- 
; C name of t 


ruillot 


their indiscriminate rer 
1 Office was for the 


ward the 


purpose of making 





ir political friends; 
stroying the good 
leadin r them to the 
earned, what I trust they will receive, 
and execration of all good men. 
Mr. Chairman, well can 
1840, Whie statest 


tharged upon t 


heir victims 
, they richly 





ine 


the con- 


how in 
papers, and Whig 
Democracy extrava- 
The Oriental 
the far-famed ** East Room;” the Eng- 
, the French bedstead, old spoons, 
hemmed towel of President Van Buren, 
muuths of all the 

Loud were the 
of the Whig party, of economy and 
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we remember 
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nen, Whig 
he 
. 1 1: . litu 
>In the put lic expe naivures. 
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ish coach 
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were as hou rho] 
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I ras in tne 
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)fessions 


reform, Their President was to live in a log- 
cabin, and feed upon corn-dodgers and hard-cider. 
Every artifice that the ingenuity of man could 
devise, to ‘illustrate their desire for economy, 


and conformity to the simple wants and habits 
of the common people, w as made use of. Their 
Princely merchants, rich bankers, and million- 


, The Whig and Democratic Parties—Mr. 


aires, could condescend to lay aside their sil} 
stockings and ruffle shirts, and dress themselves 
in buckskin breeches and linsey-woolsey frocks 
that thereby they might gain the confidence of 
the voters of the country. Their motto then 
was, ** We stoop to conquer.” Sut, alas, sir. 
these loud promises and professions were only 
made to be broken. Their first act of powe 
was to appropriate six thousand dollars of the 
people’s money, to refurnish the White Hous 
that it might be fit to receive their log-cabin Pres 
dent. ‘Their every official act, that day to 
this, has been a libel ) 
economy. 

Sir, | had oceasion the other day to advert to 
the fact that the expenses of Mr. Van Buren’s ad 
ministration, excluding the Seminole war, averared 
less than twenty-six millions per annum, and that 
now, in a time of profound peace, an appropria 
tion of fifty-two millions annually will not suffice 
this expense-hating and economy-loving Admin- 
istration. Let me not be told that the Adminis. 
tration cannot spend a — of money, unless i 
is first appropriated by Cor 
have a Democratic majority , 
Democracy must share the responsibility of the 
extravagance of this Administration. Sir,al aeenies 
this may a true in = ory, yet itis untrue i 


You and I we 


session Congress ver, 


from 
upon their 


professions of 


cress, and that, as we 
in Coneress, th 


prac- 
prac 


tice. 


remember that at the last 
an attempt, and did cut 
down the appropriations for the War Departmen 
some million of dollars; and what ha 
sult? Did the Executive stop the expenditures as 
soon as the appropriation was exhausted? Neither 
in this, nor in any other departme nt of the Gov 

ernment, have ary confined the mselves to the ap 
dha made by Congres Sir, your 

year has ended: what means, then, the five mul- 
lion deficiency bill that has passed since the close 
of the last fiscal year? [s it not to meet 
ment liabilities, and pay Government debts 
tracted during that year? Most certainly it is, or 
otherwise it could not be a deficiency. A Demo 
cratic Congress undertook to cut down the 
penses of the Government, but a Whie Admini: 

tration expended the money; and then, as did the 
eentleman from New York, (Mr. Brooxs,] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee, {[Mr. Gentry, 

while these deficiencies were being discussed, dare 
the Democracy to vote against them; 
into our teeth that if we did not give them the 
money your army should be recalled from the 
frontier, and that upon every stump the y wou ld 
raise the howl, that the bute hery of men, women, 
and children was chargeable upon the Democracy 
for withholding the supplies. 

Sir, these $52,000,000 are not all swallowed up 
in the ordinary expenses of the Government, as 
extravagant as they are. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have vamosed into the pockets of 
the Crawfords, the Corwins, the Galphins, and 
Gardiners of this Administration. Such frauds as 
have been practiced under this Whig Admi 
tion, were unknown in the most corrupt days of 
the Roman Empire. Men then gave money for 
votes and office, but now they hold office that they 
may cheat the people, and defraud their Treasury. 

Through the investigation of Congress, their 
Galphinism has been exposed; and Crawford, 
loaded with the execrations of the American peo- 
ple, has received his passport to perpetual infamy. 
But Corwin still remains unwhip} ved of justice. 
True, sir, his catspaw and accomplice in the fraud, 
is loaded with irons, and is branded by publi 
sentiment asa perjurer and forger; but the mas- 
ter-moving spirit, the head and brains, in the fraud, 
through the negligence of this House, is still per- 
mitted to control the Treasury ofthe United States. 
Though this House may not visit upon him retrib- 
utive justice, yet the American people, remem- 
bering, in connection with this fraud, ** his bloody 
hand and hospitable grave ’’ sentiments, and the 
aid and comfort he gave our enemies in time of 
war, will sink him so deep in infamy “ that the 
hand of resurrection will never reach him.”’ 

The time was when the Whig party claimed to 
embody all the intelligence, the decency, the hon- 
es'y, and the consistency of the country; and I 
have no doubt, sir, but that this very | pretension 
has had the effect to seal the political destiny of 
many young men in this country. Many a mer- 
chant’s clerk, and young aspirant to drawing- 
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dence in the death of General Taylor, has not | 
cured them of their military madness; for again | 
they have selected as their standard-bearer a mere 

miltiary chieftain. The leaders of the Whig party 

have not only demonstrated their own military 

madness, but they are endeavoring to convert the 

whole country into a military mad-house. If the 

people will not take this military infection the nat- 

ural way, they must be inoculated as you do for 

the small-pox. Atall events, the contagion niust 

be spread among the people. And how is this to be 

done? We had an exhibition of the process at 

the Whig ratification meeting in this city. The 

military-mad politicians are to appear among the 

people with transparencies representing the blood 

and carnage of the battle-fields upon which Gen- 

eral Scott has acquired his military reputation. 

It is said that in England they will not allow a 
butcher to set upon a jury when a man is on trial 
for his life. And why? Because familiarity with 
bloodshed and death-scenes renders him careless 
of human life. It is upon the same principle that 
the Whig politicians are attempting to vitiate the 
judgment and taste of the American people, to 
make them military mad by the representations 
of battle-fields and war. 

[ hold in my hand, sir, another process by | 
which Whiggery seeks to inoculate the people 
with this military madness. This remarkable 
production contains thirty-two pages, and more 
pictures than pages. It purports to be the life of 
General Scott. Can you find in this book any of | 
the ‘* prominent incidents of his public life,’’ to 
which, in his letter accepting the Whig nomina- 
tion, he refers as a pledge of his political princi- 
ples? Does this book contain his letter of the 
25th October, 15841, giving his views upon ‘party 
politics,”’ upon the ** judiciary,’’ upon the ‘* Ex- 
ecutive veto,’’ on ‘ rotation in office,’ on ‘* one 
presidential term,’’ on ‘* Executive agency in le- 
gislation,’’ on the “ fiscality, the bankrupt law, 
and land distribution,’’ on ** secret or oath-bound 
societies ?’?’ Does this book contain his remark- 
able condescension, manifested in that letter when 
he says: 

“ Finally, am asked, if nominated as a candidate for 
the Presidency, ‘ Would you accept the nomination?’ I 
beg leave respectfully to reply—yes; provided that I be 


not required to renounce any principle professed above. 
My principles are convictions.”’ 


No, sir, not one word of all this is found in 
* This picture-book that you may look upon,§ 

And see what Whiggery was, when it is dead and gone.”’ 

Within the pages of this literary production can 

ou find his views upon Nativism as expressed in 
his letter to George Washington Reed? Does it 
contain his views ‘* methodized’’ upon this all- 
important question, as published by him in the 
National Intelligencer of December 17, 1844, un- 
der the signature of Americus? No, sir; this book 
studiously avoids all mention of General Scott’s 
political sentiments; and, instead thereof, you 
find the pictures of dead soldiers and live sol- 
diers—of guns, feathers, swords, field-pieces, 
horses, savages, and a tall man, with a cocked 
hat, sword, epaulets, and a ‘ long-tailed blue.” 
Sir, can any one of these—* all the intelligence— 
all the decency—all the honesty—and all the con- 
sistency ’’—Whigs fail, after a careful analysis of 
this remarkable book, from coming to the conclu- 
sion that General Scott will make a most wise, 
safe, patriotic, and statesmanlike President? 

Mr. Chairman, I have already adverted to the 
fact, that the election of a mere military President 
four years ago, had well-nigh proved the ruin of 
the Republic. Can it be possible that the Ameri- 
can people are so struck with military madness, 
nay, may I not say, military blindness, as to run 
the good old ship of State upon this rock again? 
Will the people not be warned by past experience ? 
Are they blindly, madly intent upon converting 
our glorious Republic into a military despotism? 
Are there no statesmen and orators of the Whig 
party now living, to raise the warning voice? 
Then let one rise from the dead, and * entreat the 
* American people, by their love of country, by their 
* love of liberty, for the sake of themselves and their pos- 
* terily—in the name of their venerated ancestors, in the | 
‘name of the human family, deeply interested in the |, 
* fulfillment of the trust committed to their hands—by || 

| 


The Presidency—Mr. Bell. 


‘ lo pause, solemnly pause, and contemplate the preci- 
‘ pice which yawns before us !”’ 


Sir, [ have imagined that the committee of the 
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Senate of the United State, charged with the | 


sacred duty of bearing the remains of Henry Clay 
from yon Senate Chamber to their final resting- 
place, in his own beautiful Kentucky, could not 
have bestowed greater honor upon the illustrious 
dead, or have rendered a more important service 


to their country at this particular crisis, than by | 
repeating in each village, hamlet, and city through | 


which they pass, his solemn warning to the 
American people to beware of a blind, mad devo- 
tion to mere military chieftains. 

Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to those mad 
worshipers of military heroes, that in their nightly 


|| desire to preserve this glorious Union—ift 


convocations, and in the midst of their displays of | 


transparencies, representing Bridgewater, Lundy’s 
Lane, the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, Cerro Gor- 
do, &c., there should be one lone transparency, 
borne by the majestic form of Henry Clay, clothed 
in the habiliments of the grave, bearing upon it in 
bright and shining letters this inscription, taken 
from his address to the Baltimoreans in 1828: 


**T had thought, if any one more than all other principles, 
characterized the term Republican party, it was their 
ardent devotion to liberty, to its safety, to all its guarantees. 
I had supposed that the doctrines of that school taught us 
to guard against the danger of standing armies, to profit by 
the lessons which all history ineulcates, and never to forget 
that liberty, and the predominance of the military princi 
ple, were utterly incompatible. The Republican party! 
In this modern, new fangled, and heterogeneous party, 
Cromwell and Cirsar have recently found apologists.” The 
judgment of centuries is reversed ; long-established maxims 
are overturned; the Ethiopian is washed white; and the 
only genuine lovers of liberty were the Philips, the Cresars, 
the Cromwells, the Mariuses, and the Syllas, of former 
ages. 

‘It is time for slumbering patriotism to awake. when 
such doctrines as these are put forth from the Capitol, and 
from popular assemblies. It is time that the real Republi- 
can party, (I speak not of former divisions, springing from 
causes no longer existing, and which are sought to be kept 
up by some men in particular places, only for sinister pur- 
poses)—that party, under whatever flag its members may 
have heretofore acted, that party which loves freedom, for 
freedom’s sake—justly to estimate the impending perils, 
and to proceed with an energy and union, called for by the 
existing crisisin the Republic. Regardless of all tmputa- 
tions, and proud of the opportunity of free and unrestrained 
intercourse with all my fellow citizens, if it were physi- 
eally possible, and compatible with my official duties, I 
would visit every State, go to every town and hamlet, ad- 
dress every manin the Union, and entreat them, by their 
love of country, by their love of liberty, for the sake of 
themselves and their posterity—in the name of their ven- 
erated ancestors, in the name of the human family, deeply 
interested in the fulfillment of the trust committed totheir 
hands—by all the past glory which we have won—by all 
that awaits us as a nation—if we are true and faithful in grat- 


itude to Him who has hitherto so signally blessed us—to | 


pause—solemnly pause—and contemplate the 


which yawns before us! If, indeed, we have incurred the 


precipice | 


Divine displeasure, and it be necessary to chastise this | 


people with the rod of His vengeance, I would humbly 


prostrate myself before Him, andimplore his mercy, to visit | 


our favored land with war, with pestilence, with famine, 
with any scourge other than military rule, or a blind and 
heedless enthusiasm for mere military renown.”’ 


Let the dead body of Henry Clay be borne to 
every State; let it be carried to every town and 
hamlet; let it be exhibited in every Whig gather- 
ing, that every man in the Union may catch the 
spirit sound, ‘‘entreating him, by his love of 
‘country, by his love of liberty, for the sake of 
‘himself and his posterity, in the name of his ven- 


‘ erated ancestors, in the name of the human fam- | 


‘ily, to pause—solemnly pause—and contemplate 


| * the precipice that yawns before him.”’ 


Washington, though a successful General, was 
only asoldier in war. Jackson, though one of 
the greatest of military men, was less than six 
years in the Army. 


vilian than a soldier. 


a mere military man inthe presidential chair. The 


experiment had well-nigh been the destruction of || 


the ** model Republic.’’ Our glorious Union was 


only preserved by the interposition of divine Prov- 


| idence, as manifested in the death of General Tay- 


lor. Shall we, will the American people again, 
within the short period of four years, madly, 
blindly plunge into the yawning precipice? Sir, 
the history of our sister Republics upon this con- 
tinent illustrates the danger of trusting civil power 
in the hands of military chieftains. I have an 
abiding confidence that the American people will 


* all the past glory which we have won—by all that awaits |, protit by the lesson taught us in the fate of Mexi- 


“us as a nation, if we are true and faithful in grati- || eo and the South American Republics. 


My faith 


“tude to Him who has hitherto so signally blessed us— || remains unshaken in the ultimate success of the 


Harrison was more of a ci- | 
General Taylor is the only || 
instance in which the American people have placed | 


| 
| 


| if they desire to hand the liberty we now 
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experiment now being tried—the capability of 
people for self-government. The sober ea... 
thought, that after the mad campaign of 184 nd 
stored the helm of Government to the Seen = 
party; the quick returning sense of the ; 
that after the election of General Taylor ' 
State after State to wheel into Democratic line: 
utter abandonment of every Whig measure of. - 
cy, the long catalogue of broken Whig 
Whig abandonment of professions made prior t 
our elections, and the corruption and extravare: ~ 
of Whig office-holders in power, will, } aah eae 
sure, satisfy the American people, that if aoe 
. hey Wish 
to keep the United States the ‘* model Repul 9 
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rOMIses, 


dhies?? 


. Qnioy 
down to our posterity, they must avoid that maj 


blind devotion to military heroes whieh has ruined 
all the Republics that have preceded us, and which 
is now so fearfully destroying our sister Repub “ 
upon this continent. In a word, let them avoid 


untold evils, by restoring to power the old time. 


honored Democratic party. 





THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM BELL, 
OF OHIO, 


In rHe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 20, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union on the bill making appropriations for 
certain Rivers and Harbors— 


Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: [| do not rise to reply to all that 
has fallen from my colleague, [Mr. Oxps,]} for | 
have not been in a position to hear all that he said; 
and besides, as he has exhibited a written arcu- 
ment, which he intends to publish, it would be 
impossible to reply to it, not knowing what is in it, 
But I have been watching my colleague with some 
little interest, for I understand somewhat the mode 
of warfare pursued by that party in my own State 
of which my colleague is a prominent leader. | 
perceive that my honorable friend and those who 
act with him are not willing to canvass before the 


people the principles, acts, and votes of the man 


whom they have nominated for President; but they 
expect to accomplish much by making charges to 


| = the friends of the old veteran on the defensive. 


Vell, sir, it is not the first time that General Scott 
has been upon the defensive, but he never yet re- 
treated, unless it was to recharge upon the enemy 
and gain a victory. 

The honorable member [Mr. Oxps] said that he 
would not pluck one leaf from the laurel that 
adorns the brow of General Scott—that he was 
the greatest captain of the age. It was his civil 
qualifications he proposed to canvass. He also 
told us that the Democratic party, in nominating 
General Pierce as their candidate, indorsed his 


| (Pierce’s) official record; and that his votes, let- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ters,and speeches composed that record; and which 


| they, (the Democratic party,) cheerfully handed 


over to the Whig party for investigation and scru- 
tiny. , 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the friends of 
General Pierce have thrown that record before the 
country with such a challenge; for I assure you 
it will prove a most unfortunate record for the 
success of the Democratic party this fall. | will 
speak of that record hereafter. The honorable 
member, for fear of the effect, or some other cause 
equally potent, that the publication of the votes 

r. Pierce would produce upon the presidentis! 
election, has failed to refer to the record of suct 
votes. Is he afraid to let the people know what the 
principles of Franklin Pierce are? How he voted 
on measures of national policy? He is. Hedare 
not publish his votes. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the tender re 
gard my colleague [Mr. Oxps] appeared to have 
for the fair fame of General Scott in the com- 
mencement of his remarks, I submit to this com- 
mittee whether his whole speech was not a pe™ 
sonal attack upon that veteran hero, and his public 
life? Such was its character; and that its object. 
And why? I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. 
The honorable member, and the leaders of the 
party with whom he is associated, are not willing 
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,| parties. 


It is their object to get up false 
o3 Hence, my colleague in his remarks has 
i ousiy avoided touching upon any of the 
ing measures that now interest the people. 
The ghosts of the alien and sedition laws, the 
tel 3 ites Bank, the Native American party, 
imilar ques stions, some of which have been 
e mail to the tomb half a century ago, accord- 
-t his own ace ount, now appear most to haunt 
ze ntleman ’s Imagination; questions that have 
r years been in issue, and that are not now 
“cue, but out of which he fancies he can make 
ne politic al capital. The same game was tried 
is party in 1840, and the results of that cam- 
aaion show the efficacy of a warfare of this kind. 
What surprised me most was, that my friend 
id go so far back in the history of the Whig 


If I had been near 


the 


serty as to convict himself. 
veh to my colleague I would have whispered 
bie ear, ** Friend, be careful, you are treading 
, forbidden ground.”? If the ‘Whig party are 
harzeable with what my honorable colleague says 
ey are, W hich I deny, and if those charges are 
.pply so far back, the votes of my colleague, | 
and his political life, ‘would prove an old adage to | 
be true, that ** The greatest rascals frequently turn 
State’s evidence.”’ [Laughter.] 
VATURALIZATION LAWS AND 
ZENS 
My colleague has charged General Scott as be- 
4 unfriendly to eitizens of foreign birth, and 
| before the committee a part of his letter in 
i841; but his other and subsequent letters he has 
withheld. Why not read all? If he wished to 
justice to an old soldier, should he not have 
read all General Scott had said or written on that 
subject publicly? Yes, sir, he should; but he did 
notdo it. He dare not tell the whole facts, and 
give the whole truth on that subject, to go before 
the public What are the facts? Simply these, 
sir: The first letter, a part only of which my col- 
learue read, of General Scott, was written under 
the influence of a great excitement produced in 
one of your cities (Philadelphia) by a conflict and 
loss of life between Americans and foreigners. 
After this excitement died away, and when Gen- 
eral Scott had become better acquainted with that 
class, he wrote the following letter: 


NATURALIZED CITI- 


Wasuinctron, May 29, 1848. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your kind letter of the 8th instant, 
[tke pleasure in saying that, grateful for the too partial 
estinate you place on my public services, you do me no 
more than justice in assuming that I entertain *‘ kind and 
liberal Views towards our naturalized citizens.’ Certainly, 
itwould be impossible for me to recommend or support any 
measure intended to exclude them from a just and full par 
ticipation in all civil and political rights now secured to 
them by our republican laws and institutions. 

Itis true, that in a season of unusual excitement, some 
yearsago, when both parties complained of fraudulent prac- 


tices in the naturalization of foreigners, and when there || 


seemed to be danger that native and adopted citizens would 
be permanently arrayed against each other in hostile fac 
tions, | was inclined to concur in the opinion, thenavowed 
by many leading statesmen, that some modification of the 
naturalization laws might be necessary, in order to prevent 
abuses, allay strife, and restore harmony between the dif- 
ferent classes of our people. But later experience and re- 
flection have entirely removed this impression, and dissi- 
pated my apprehensions. 

Inmy recent campaign in Mexico, a very large propor- 
tionofthe men undermy command were your countrymen, 
(Irish,) Germans, &e. [ witnessed with admiration their 
zeal, fidelity, and valor in maintaining our flag in the face 
oi every danger. Vying with each other and our native- 
born soldiers in the same ranks in patriotism, constancy, 
and heroic daring, I was happy to call them brothers in the 
field, as I shall always be to salute them as countrymen at 
home. 

I remain, dear sir, with great esteem, yours truly, 

= WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Ws. E. Ropinson, Esq. 

General Scott, in his letter of acceptance of the 
nomination, dated 24th June, 1852, in speaking of 
what he would approve if President, uses the fol- 
lowing language: That he would “‘ approveasingle 

‘alteration i in our naturalization laws, suggested by 

‘my military experience, viz: giving to all foreign- 

‘ers the richt of citizenship, who shall faithfully 
‘ 

serve, in time of war, one year on board of vur 

‘public ships, or in our land forces, regular or 
Volunteer, on their rec eiving an honoral le dis- 
‘charge from service. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the sentiments and 

’ 

opinions. of General Scott. I wish them known | 
and published through the length and breadth of | 


| pendent, and patriotic citizens of this 
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+ the issues that now divide the two great ||  cenalal (Mr. OL ps} when he read an extract of a 
eet 


| prior letter. [ presume he had all those letters be- 
fore him. He had read them a hundred times. 
With all these facts before him, he reads an old 
extract from some paper, that General Scott had 
no more connection with than the moon, and 
still persists in his unfounded charges against Gen- 
eral Scott, of hostility to adopted citizens. When 
men will so far misrepresent a fellow-citizen for 
political purposes, it is time that the honest, inde- 


country 


arise in their streneth and affix their seal of condem- 


nation upon sueh conduct at the ballet-box. They 
will do it, sir. The people are moving. They 
are becoming aroused. They will protect the 
characterand fame of that man who has s protected 
them in the hour of peril. 

The honorable member says a man is known by 
the ae any he keeps, and that the Senator from 
New York [W. H. Sewarp] is a supporter of 
General Scott, therefore he infers that General Seott 


| entertains the same political views that Senator 


concurring in all his views. 


Sewarp does. That is his course of reasoning. 
It deserves no refutation. But, sir, any man may 
be proud to claim, as his associate, a man of the 
talents and patriotism of Senator Sewarp, without 
The company he keeps. 
[ accept the mode of trying our respective candi- 
dates proposed by my colleague. 
has General Scott kept ? ? All classes of American 
citizens. The high and the low, rich and poor. 
From the time of his first commission in the Army 
he has enjoyed the confidence and approval of all 
the Presidents, from that day to this. His skill, 
bravery, and patriotism have often received the offi- 
cial approval of Congress and different Legisla- 
tures. He has shared the perils of war, upon the 
tented field, with officers of the highest rank, as 
well as the common soldier. 

But, sir, what company has the favorite candi- 
date of my friend from Ohio kept? What com- 
pany has General Pierce kept in New Hampshire 
on the subject of religious toleration? I mean in 
reference to that clause in the constitution of New 
Hampshire which excludes Catholics from holding 
office. . Dare my friend go home to the free and 
independent voters of the State of Ohio and say 


W hate ompany 


| that it is right to exclude one class of community 


| ferent altar than ourselves ? 


from holding office because they worship at a dif- 
Will he go home and 
say that General Pierce is not of the same opinion 
with that party who supported that prohibition in 
the State of New Hampshire? Dare he say that 
he is not a man of influence in that State? Can 
he say that he is not a man of influence in the 
town in which he resides? And will he say that 
that influence was exerted to strike that odious 
restriction from the constitution of the State? No, 
sir—no, sir. There is the company your candi- 
date has kept. That is the only State in this 


Union whose constitution contains a vestige of 


religious intolerance, and could not Mr. Pierce, 
with his commanding influence, have procured 
change? Suth is the company your man has 
kept. 

Mr. OLDS. I do not like to interrupt my col- 
league; but if he knows that the opinions of 
Franklin Pierce are precisely opposite to those he 
represents, and then makes that statement upon 
this floor, I leave him to the tender mercies of the 
country. 

Mr. BELL. I have got the gentleman where 
the shoe pinches. The truth of the matter is this: 
I have heard such a thing rumored in the public 


| papers, and that is all the gentleman has heard. 


| [ do not say that he has not. 
did not my colleague tell this committee so? Why 


I have heard it since his nomination. But | hope, 
in the name of patriotism, that Franklin Pierce 
condemns in his heart that spirit of intolerance. 
3ut if he has, why 


did he not state this matter before the committee ? 
Why did he not state the principles of General 
Pierce, instead of making those random charges 
against General Scott? Why did he not tell us 
his principles? Does he think the people of this 
country are prepared to vote for a man without 
knowing his principles? That would bea fair in- 
ference from his argument. 

Mr. POLK. 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bett] should go 
out unanswered, or without being accompanied 


the land. These were known to the honorable || by a proper explanation. 


I do not desire that the charge of 


839 


Ho. or Reps. 


No longer than two years ago the people of 
Ne Ww Hi: Amy! pshire called a convention for th pur- 
xose of amendit ne the constitution of the State 


Mir. Prere ida. and 


voted to abolish that feature of the constitution 


e was a member of that coaver 


upon which the gentleman has commented. It 
was stricken out by a majority of the convention. 
But the constitution, to be ratified, required two 
thirds af the votes of the people. ‘There are more 
third of the people of New H ampshire 
Whigs. They voted against the ratifi 


than one 

‘ation of the 

constititution, and thereby prevented the 
I 


alteration 
of that feature which the 


yentieman now com- 
va ns of 

Mr. TUCK Tf the rentleman from Tennessee 
says that the Whigs of New Hampshire voted 
against the new constitution, he 
not true. 

Mr. POLK. I wish to understand the 2 
man. I stated that more than one third of the peo- 
ple of the State voted against the constitution, and 
that, if the Whigs of the State voted against it, 
itwas not Mr. Pierce’s fault. What 
rentieman mean? Does ne mean 


asserts what is 


entle- 


does the 
anything per- 
sonal? Does he mean to alleve that I have stated 
anything untrue? 
Mr. TUCK. 


Certainly I intended nothing 
versonal. 


[ mean to say that the gentleman has 
stated as truth that which was not correct. His 
reason for making the statement I presume was 
that he had been misinformed, or that he had not 
taken the necessary trouble to inform himself. 

Mr. POLK My remark was, that more than 
one third of the people of New Hampshire were 
Whies: and if more ‘than one third voted against 
the ratification, as submitted to them by the con 
vention, they were the responsible parties for pre- 
venting that alteration of the constitution from be- 
ing made, and not General Pierce, and those who 
advocated and effected the repeal in the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. TUCK. That, Mr. Speaker, changes the 
gventlieman’s statement entirely. 

Mr. POLK. The gentleman misunderstood 
me, or he could not have listened. 

Mr. TUCK. 1 understood the gentleman to 
say that more than one third of the people of New 
Hampshire were Whigs, and that they voted 
against the new constitution. That is an error; 
and I will further state that many of the Whig 
towns threw the strongest votes in favor of the 
new constitution that were thrown in any part of 
the State. 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman answer mea 
question? I wish to know if the gentleman from 
New Hampshire does not know that Mr. Pierce 
was in favor of the repeal of that feature of the 
constitution of his State, and if he does not know 
that he made a speech in favor of its repeal in the 
convention which formed the new constitution ? 

Mr. TUCK. Upon that subject f will say that 
I was here during the session of the convention 
which formed the new constitution of New Hamp- 
shire. I have no other means of informing my- 
self upon that subject than the public newspapers, 
and those are equally open to the gentleman from 
Tennessee Peedi 

Mr. BEI l wish te propound a single ques- 
tion to my <M le fri etl from Tennessee, {Mr. 
Po.k,] since he has propounded one on his part. 
It is this: Whether he is apprised of the reasons 
why General Pierce did not 


answer the letter of 
Mr. Scott, of Richmond; or whether, if he did 
answer it, can the gentleman tell us what the an- 
swer was? 

Mr. POLK. °*Mr. Pierce has, in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, answered the questions contained in that 
letter. 

Mr. BELL. That does not answer my ques- 
tion. 1 desire to know whether he answered Mr. 
Scott’s letter directly ? 

Mr. POLK. He did not answer it directly, bhe- 
cause General Pierce had previously announced 
that he was not a candidate for the nomination to 
the Presidency, and, therefore, felt himself under 
no obligation to answer it. 

Mr. BELL Then he did not answer it, did he? 

Mr. POLK. “ have never seen any answer. 

Mr. BELL. Well, it is fair to presume, if he 
did answer the letter, the gentleman would have 


| seen it. 
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RADE. I wish to give the gentleman 
nformation upon that subjec t that I pos- 
to this ‘effect: that when the letter 
lat Concord, New Hampshire, 
practicing in some ol 
his courts, and in his absence his partner u ider- 
took to reply; and in that reply, | understand, he 
said that General Pierce was from home, and 
therefore could not answer the letter personally, 
and that if he were at home, General Pierce, not 
being a candidate for the Presidency, would hardly 
feel himself under any obligation to answer ques- 


! That was just before the Con- 


eess, and it is 


General Pierce was absent, 


tions of that sort. 
vention met. The Convention, when it did meet, 
nominated General Pierce contrary to his expect- 
ation, and in his letter of acceptance, sufficiently 
committed himself to all the questions which had 
been propounded to the other candidates for the 
Sean. 

Mr. BELL. Ido not doubt, Mr. 
that the gentleman has been ra nd p: 
ably believes all that he has stated. [Laughter.] 
Indeed, { not doubt it at all. I trust—I 


hairn i, 





| would 
will not say I trust—I know 
who will acc ept the reas 
for his not answering the 
the case, that it is only by taking the testimony 
that is riven ona cross-examination, that you get 
at the real facts What does he tellus? He tells 
us that the letter came during General 
Pierce’s absence, and it cam 


there are very few 
mines that has been given 


letter. Itis freque it 


there 
» into the hands of his 
partner, and his partner, knowing that he was not 
a candidate, was authorized to say he was not at 
home, and would not answer it if he was at home. 
That is the substance of it. Is that a good reason 
for not answering? How came his partner to un- 
seal that letter, unless he knew the contents of it? 
If he knew its contents, was it not of enough im- 
to Franklin Pierce? It 
sir; and what is it? Why, sir, 
itshows the eagerness of the Democraticcandidates, 
of whom there was a multiplicity, almost a score, 
and who have honored your country in her coun- 
cils, to obtain a nomination by any means. 

Mr. HIBBARD. Will the gentleman yield 
me for a moment? . 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 
been honored—— 

Mr. HIBBARD. 
one moment? 

Mr. BELL. pretty seon. I wish 

to finish this idea,and I will then hear you. Men 
who have thus been honored through the excite- 
ment—ah, sir, an excitement got up and carried 
on by some honest and patriotic men—and b ya 
great many more for political humbugs, about 
saving the Union, &c., until they got this man 
Scott, of Virginia, an instrument to propound 
to these men questions, which, if they answered 
in the affirmative—that is, pledging themselves in 
advance, if elected, to veto a law of 
without constitutional objections, would be acting 
contrary to the very principles of your Constitu- 
tion. This gentleman—Mr. Scott—propounded 
questions to those Democratic candidates, an 
answer to which said nothing more 
advance, notwithstanding what the 
people might do in this Democratic country—not- 
withstanding what they may determine through 
your legislators and Congress, the President 
says, ‘* | forbid—lI veto.’’ He exercises an au- 
thority more than the King of Great Britain, or 
than the King of any limited monarchy; the ex- 
of which would bring to the block any 
King that now sits upen an isuropean throne. 
Through eagerness for office, a part of those can- 
didates answered affirmatively. Young Americ 
was too shrewd. He left a creeping-out place— 
} Ge °-n- 


portance to have been sent 
reveals this fact, 


Men 


who have thus 
Will not the gentleman yield 


Pretty soon, 


. 
Congress 


ifirmative 
or less in 


ercise 


he would not interfere with Congress at all. 
eral Pierce knew the character of that letter, and 
it is the greatest evidence I have seen of the talent 
of that man, that he withheld his reply from the 
public, and professed to be Penns law some- 
where at that particular time. The letter fell into 
the hands of his partner, and could not be seen 
by him until after the nomination was made, as is 
now claimed by his friends. 


Mr. HIBBARD, (interruptigg.) Mr. 


Chair- | 


man, I have been out of the committee, and have | 


not been made acquainted with the course of this 
debate until this moment. I understand that it 
has been charged, directly or indirectly, that Gen- | 


i 
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out of the 
Hampshire the anti-Catholic 

provision. If it was not so eharged by the gen- 

tleman, [Mr. Bew,] at least 

ubject, 

[ will explain to the gentleman, 


ed. I 


eral Pierce was not in favor of striking 
constitution of New 


he ex pressed some 
doubts upon the s 
Mr. BELL 
and then he will understand how it is charg 
cannot give way to him now, to have my time 
taken up. My honorable colleague [Mr. Oxps] 
wanted to indict General Scott for keeping bad 
company—that is, the company of the Whig par- 
ty, to which my friend [Mr. O_ps] himself form- 
erly belonged. I insisted that the rule worked 
both w ys, and that if he was going to use that 
course of reasoning, we would have to turn round 
and apply it to Genera! 
Mr. HIBBARD., 
and eat will not disagree, if he dis 
i tion, ae it has been 
"lndgaetive and dead letter in our 
I wish to say that in the late con- 
purpose of reforming the 
constitution of New Hampshire, General Pierce 
was called to preside over its deliberations, and 
he did 80. Wi} nen the proposit tion was introduced 
to strike from the constitution that obnoxious 
Judge Woodbury, and by 
General Pierce left the 





Pierce. 
The gentle man from Ohio 
approves 
of the provision in ques 
prac tically 
F aaiiaias. 
vention, ealled for the 


ciause, by the late 
p chair, in- 
dorsed the remarks of Judge Woodbury, second- 
ed the with pointed 
and explicit remarks of his own, in favor of strik- 
ine out that clause from the constitution. Those 
remarks are in all the papers. 

I will say further, that I have on 
one occasion heard General 
the subject, and I personally know that he is en- 
tirely ind decidedly 
and Rabies of tha 
New Ham} shire. The 
voing the rounds of the 


an able speech, 


motion, and accompanied 


more than 
Pierce converse upon 


opposed to the whole spirit 


t clause in the constitution of 
charge to the con trary 
which has been papers, 
is wholly unfounded. It has nothing to sustain 
it, and is contradicted by all the evidence in the 
case. It asserts directly the reverse of all that 
General Pierce said and did on that subject. Gen- 
eral Pierce favored striking it out in that conven- 
tion. After the vote of the people was cast, he 
again advocated putting the question before the 


people of the State, whether they would not strike 
out that clause? I wish to put a question now to 
him. 

Mr. BELL. I will answer you some other 
time. I want to ask the gentleman from New 


Hampshire [Mr. Hus: 

General Pierce vote for the con 
Mr. HIBBARD. |! 

course he did. 

Mr. BELL. Do youknow whether he received 

iat letter from Mr. Scott? 

Mr. HIBRARD. I know nothing about it, 

more than all the newspapers contain. 1 suppose 


stitution ¢ 


the letter of General Pierce, accepting the nomina- 
ate answers that letter; and—— 

BELL. I claim this liberal 
man, but mv friend taxes my liberal ity too much. 

Mr. HIBBARD. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. BELL. I cannot now yield—I cannot. 1 
have touched the gentleman in a tender place, or 
else he would not stand up so long and trespass 
upon the House, and upon my liberality. 

Mr. HIBBARD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 
to answer one que sstion by asking enntner 

Mr. BELL. I cannot yield any long 

Mr. HIBBARD. I wish to answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. I cannot. 

Mr. HIBBARD. My friend will not ask me 
a question, and then refuse to let me answer it? 

Mr. BELL. I cannot yield any more. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Hissarn] is not in order, the 
gentleman from Ohio refusing to vield the floor. 

Mr. BELL. I supposed that had been liberal, 
but I do not want my liberality taxed too much. 
The gentleman has once answered my question, 


4 . : 
iOor, Lama 


and if his own answer is not satisfactory to himself 


it is not my fault. 


Now what is all this about? You will remem- 


GLOBE. 


BARD] one question. Did | 


have no doubt of it. Of 


It is a Yankee custom 
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these men upon their lives, their publi 
their votes, their acts, and their 
country. Iam referring to those charm, 
have been made by my colleague, [\{- 
and when I came to apply the 1 
down, why, sir, there was 
ested in the matter. [ do not think anv 
strange of that. I like to see my frie Pi, 2 
the other side of the House make the bes: 

they can. I[ think it is rather a prima faci 
against General Pierce, according to 1) A eng 
showing. General Pierce would not answ: vo e amen 
letter, because, if he would not pledge him e section | 
advance to veto an act of C ongress, he wo «wo Dem 
vet the nomination; and if he ple deed ; — Nemocra 
that he would veto, it would bea very little «\,.., Whig ca 
he woul stand of an election. res, aS 


Serv 


rule that 


| 
more than one 





Mr. Chairman, I will now call the atten: ments tO 
the committee to the subject I was referring en by | 
when interrupted for explanations. [ men»; Patriot, | 
test qualifications under the constitution of v, » the te 
Hampshire. : ws: F 

And, sir, I will state another fact. Iq thes 17,122. 
Democratic towns of the State of New es hi 
shire, where the votes were recorded don eac} features 
of the ‘ -onstitution, & majority voted for re e Whi 
that clause; and in the Whig towns the reverse y the amel 
the case. roperty 

Mr. HIBBARD. The gentleman’s stata, hy the p 
is incorrect. I trust I shall be allowed a momen)’ publicity 
interruption. yotes Zi 

Mr. BELL. Not now. If fam mistake, favor 0 
can correct me hereafter. But I will give yoy) ade be 
facts, which will show ae I am right or Ws: 
wrong. My statement is, of course, based DEMO 


i 


the inform: ation [ have rec ivi throu oh the 
papers of that State. I challenge the rentlen 
to gather up the vote of every town in theS 
of New Hampshire, and if what I now st 
not proved, | will rise upon the floor and cand 
admit that [ was misinformed. Whenever | 





Wakefie! 


ceive that Lam in error it is my greatest privi Wolfbor 
to make a correction, especially when the error js pss 
calculated to affect third persons. But, sir, | Siler. 
have no fears in this case, for I am right. Wilinot. 
The old constitution of New Hampshire Alexand! 
which is still in force, contains the following a 
Article 14, under the head of ** Form of Gov ol 
ernment,’’ provides that ‘* every m ' 
House of Representatives shali,’’ among ot This 
things, ** have an estate within the district wl sratic tl 
‘he may be chosen to represent of the value the an 
‘£100, one half of which to bea freehold, where nearly 
‘he is seized in his own right,” and * be of the Conco 
‘ Protestant religion, and shall cease to re votes II 
‘such town, parish, or place immediately ot Thes 
‘ceasing to be qualified as aforesaid.”’ , orable 
Article 29, under same head, contains the i from } 
lowing in regard to the qualifications of Senai hibit 
‘* No person shall be capable of being elected State i 
‘Senator who is not of the Protestant relig he De 
‘and seized of a freehold estate, in his own rig Pierce 
‘of the value of €200.”’ Democ 
The constitution further provides, Article & earnes 
‘that no person shall be eligible to the offi only te 
‘Governor unless he shall at the same time har been d 
‘an estate of the value of £500, one half of whi is held 
‘ shall consist of a freehold in his own right witht the su) 
‘this State, and unless he shall be of the Protes pany. 
‘ ant relizion.”’ exclud 
Article 61. Qualifications for councillors s eutizen 


be the same as for Senators. e ligibl 


There was a convention called about two yé upon | 
ago to amend said constitution, of which acts 0} 
Pierce was elected President. Several ame crimin 


ments to that constitution were submitted to 0 try. 


people to vote upon. One of which amendme and w 
| proposed was to strike out from the o! ld consti I be 
tion that part which disqualified Catholic 3 frot Whig 
| holding office, and also the property qualificate! ways 
For it will be seen that New Hampshire i is oneo never 
the Democratic States that forbid poor men tro" to thi 
holding office. And I would say further, Mr of me 
Chairman, that I believe that every State in! Amer 
Union that retains a property qualification fo gle m 
holding office has for many years been, or RoW * his v. 
under the government of the self- styled Demo you y 


| racy. 


ber that I did not commence these charges. I want || 


and t] 


What Franklin Pierce said in that convention ! Wha 


| know not, nor do I care, for it was only a preil tive 
inary proceeding. And I understand, sir, ‘ whic] 
there was no division of sentiment. among “ alway 


I would rather try || 


i852. ] 
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ors of the convention as to the form in which 
"aetion should be submitted to the people to 
\ _He may have made a five minutes speech 
eeidential capital abroad; but if he did, I 
understood it was after the vote on the reli- 
rect question had been taken in convention. 
ir. this iseof little importance. It is the in- 

» that Franklin Pierce and his friends exert- 

1 the undisputed control they had over the 

«ion, that 1 am considering. On the same 

March, 1851) that the vote was taken on 
; amendments to the constitution, there was an 
ion for Governor of the State. There were 
‘Democratic and one Whig candidates. The 
mocratic candidates received 39,159 votes; the 
Whis candidate did not receive one third of the 
- as he got only 18,484. The vote on amend- 
Me to the constitution was small, as will be 
y returns copied from the New Hampshire 

i, a Democratic paper. The aggregate vote 

ind property qualification was as fol- 
lishing it, 9,862; for retaining it, 


ste 


* 


6 For abt as 

The Democratic party of that State at all 
had the power of abolishing those odious 

‘yres in their constitution, but refused. ‘* That 





> Whigs were not accountable for the defeat of 


-mendment abolishing the religious test and 
ty qualification was clearly demonstrated 

v the press of the State at the time, which gave 
‘hlicity to the following facts, in contrasting the 
ss. given in the strongholds of both parties in 
f@yor of the amendment. The comparison is 
made between fifteen towns of each party, as fol- 





EMOCRATI¢ rOWNS. WHIG TOWNS. 

Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 
Gematead...e.c2 D2 330 Merrimack ...... 139 “69 
Centre Harbor... .19 je SS 647 16 
Giimanton.......61 494 Nashville........ 255 95 
Pfingham....... 1 136 New Ipswich.... 94 53 
as] De 5 inate ae 281 Dublin 14 
“uftonborough...42 149 Fitzwilli l 
Wakefield. .. l Se rere 74 42 
Volfborough.... iB 363 Keene ........00e8d0 6 

, .26 150 Marlborough..... 81 32 
Chichester......- ll Bae. RUN Ns Ad nave o8¥e 61 13 
35 235 Winchester...... 203 6 

Sax 43 151 Claremont.......245 186 
Ajexandria ...... 12 Zoe BON. accuses 107 34 
Blisworth....... «i 72 Littheton........ 100 50 
gous i] BOG EAPO. fe seccce um, Oe 57 

360 3,186 2,512 574 


This table shows that the above-named Demo- 
atic towns gave almost ten votes to one against 
he amendment, whilst the Whig towns gave 
early four to one in favor of it. The town of 
oncord, in which Mr. Pierce resides, gave 122 
tesin favor of the amendment to 509 against it.”’ 

These facts contradict the inferences of the hon- 
rable members from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Pork] and 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hissarp,} ‘* and ex- 

t the liberality of the Whigs of the granite 
Siatein a much more favorable light than that of 
the Democrats.’’ Now, sir, where was Franklin 
He, sir, is the idol of the 

Vemocracy of that State, and if he had been in 
earnest in favor of abolishing that test, he had 

ily to say so to his friends, and it would have 
been done. The Democracy of New Hampshire 

sheld up as a model for the people to imitate by 
the supporters of Mr.Pierce. They are his com- 
pany. have given you their votes, by which they 
exclude the Catholics from the privileges of other 
uzens, and also prohibit a poor man from being 
eligible to certain offices. The people will pass 
ipon the claims of that man who sanctions, by his 
cts Of omission as well as commission, such a dis- 
rmination between citizens of our common coun- 
ry. The Whigs are right on all such questions, 
ind will abide the result with confidence. 

I believe the great mass of the Democratic and 
Whig parties are high and honorable men. I al- 
ways recognize them as such. I pray God there 
lever may be party strifes engendered to cause us 

think otherwise. I said my colleague, instead 
meeting the issues now presented before the 
American people, did not even deign to give asin- 
ge measure upon which General Pierce had cast 
us vote. Why keep this back? We présent 
you with affirmative resolutions of the Whig party, 
and their votes on all questions of public policy. 
What do the Democrats do? They present nega- 
‘ive ones. They are always opposed to something 
which has no application to the times. They are 
“ways seeking for some false issue. What do 


Ss = ‘ 
Pierce at this election ? 


f 
) 
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they say? Do they say that they arein favor of 
internal improvements? No; py 
to them. Do they say they are in favor of a tariff 


for revenue, and the protection of all the interests 


they are opposed 


of the people of this country ? No; they are op- 
posed to it. They present Franklin Pierce to the 
American people for their support;—a man who 
is in favor of nothing, but opposed to everything 
beneficial to the country. ; 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding General Pierce, 
as well as the convention nominating him, have 
endeavored to avoid any frank avowal of their 
principles, if they have any, on measures of great 
public interest, yet there are some questions upon 


which they 


ind their candidate stand committed 
) 


I shall 


- agt ‘ ~¢ Llase : 

upon record, that cannot be blotted out. 
22s 

proceed to name some of them: 

} p 


General ierce is opposed to river and harbor ap- 


propriations, a ud if elected Pr side ne of the United 
States, would be bound by his terms of acceptance to 
velo any such bill that Congress might pass during his 


term. Prool ao HO Democratic party that 


nated General Pierce ad pte d, as part of 
form, the following resolution: # 

“9. That the Constitution does not confe 
eral Government the power to 
general 


nomt- 


its plat- 


r upon the Gen 
commence and carry ona 
system of internal improvements.” 


General Pierce in his letter accepts the Demo- 
oa ¢ ! ‘ . , a act I } . 2 
cratic plattorm, and says, further, that ** No word 
nor act of my life is in conflict with the principles 
Now, 


during his whole time in Congress 
were uniformly against river and harbor improve 


of these resolutions or platform.’”’ his re- 


corded votes 


ments, as well as appropriations for light-houses, 
marine hopitals, &c. This was admitted on this 
floor by the honorable member from Michigan, 
{Mr. Srvarr,] a political friend of General Pierce, 
and if 1 understood 
stitutional objections. 
3ut, sir, | will refer to the record in proof of a 
part of his votes. 


him aright, it was upon con 


For it is here in presence of 
his friends that I make the charge, and no one 
will attempt to deny it. 

June 28, 1836, a bill was pending in the House 
of Representatives making appropriations for the 


| improvement of harbors in rwenty-THREE differ- 


ent States. This bill passed and received the ap 
proval of President Jackson. 
FRANKLIN Pierce voted against it. Onthe same 
- ‘ — ) ° . 
day, FRANKLIN Pierce voted against an addi- 
tional bill for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, which passed and received the approval of 
Andrew Jackson. 


YW 


The appropriations made by 
these bills were all 


needed, and much more; yet 
none would have been cranted if 
could have nrevented it. 


‘ ‘i a 
General Pierce 


1 submit to the committee the appropriations 
proposed in one of these bills: 
I I 
For continuing Delaware breakwater............%100,000 
For continuing improvement of Chicago ([llinois 


| Ea ere Giils s Glen die <b Gea dE co ow¥ 32,000 
For continuing ipprovement of Big Sodus Bay... 12,600 
For continuing works at Provincetown harbe 

oc uwae cure cane dantead ckead uel es 4 ADO 
For continuing works at Plymouth Beach, Massa 

CNN EG. 6 SiN aS ade sed adbwild hédbindne we di 500 


For continuing works at harbor near river Raisin, 
PRN a-o.5 MME sn OOd 06 poke Ont LS RADMASGK Ee 15,000 

For continuing removal of obstructions at Blac 
river, Ohio 


edad sedi eduv vende ve di ceVebe 6,660 
For continuing improvement of Cleveland harbor, 

CIELAL neil Girs'n 0 taambbdien saairmayed wie nde md ) 
For continuing removal of obstructions at Grand 

FOVGls Clea waccaaseesccbeatbetueacdleeaeees §,000 
For continuing removal of obstructions at Cur 

ningham creek, Ohio. ........... intewewer ; 1,275 
For continuing removal of abstructions at Con 

neaut creek, Oliio....... - Actions mint ites 6 2,500 
For continuing improvement of Presque Isle har 

bor, Pennsylvania........ccecces re aes ae 15,000 
For continuing improvement of Dunkirk harbor, 

NE OU ad's fd uci einnedetivie amenaddns K4*s 11,009 


For continuing works at Genesee river, New York 20,000 
For continuing pier and mole at Oswego, New York 29,000 


For continuing pier at Kennebunk, Maine...... 7,500 
For continuing improvement of navigation of Hud 

a TEGO dcich + onl uc has 40.h< 0d dane.s «, SOOO 
For continuing improvement of New Castle har 

WOE, POUT EE cab ss ON decisencapadedwubicde 25,000 
For continuing removal of obstructions at Ocra 

coke inlet, North Carolina..............e6- ‘ 9,000 
For continuing improvement of Cape Fear nver, 

DEP c4 00 nt peanaeenennsthasans 4s 640c 20,000 


For continuing improvement of Ohio river, be 
tween Pittsburg and Falls... .........4.+4Se0.. 

For continuing improvement of Ohio and Missis 
sippi rivers, from Louisville to New Orleans 

For continuing improvement of Mississippi river, 


20 000 


60,000 


nbove the mouth of the Ohio—Missouri river... 40,000 
For continuing removal of obstructions in Red river, 
Louisiana and Arkansas............. 40,800 


34) 


Ho. or Reps. 


For continuing improvement of Cumberland river, 
Kentucky and Tennessee 





0. 00 
For continuing removal of obstructions in Chipola 

SAGER, F OCNRa ss o'kac600c0b0ns pssseess ae oe 4,000 
Fr continuing removal of obstructions in Escam 

bia river, Florida......... dda dhs chbs dc pctuee 2.00 
For continuing improvements at Huron river, Ohio 4,300 
For dredging machine on Lake Erie ........... 8. 0¢ 
For boat to prevent obstructions in Red river, 

Louisiana and Arkansas, and for working and 

supporting the same..... Sates Weaccbaws 0,004 
For completing channel between St. Mary’s and St 

John’s, Fiorida.......-.. hie ina ein dh ban y HM 
For completing pier at La Plaisance, Michiga hn 
For erecting light-house at Buffalo, New York 194 
For erecting beacon-light at Erie, Pennsy!vania.. ) 
lor improvement of Ohio and Missi 


‘ Ssippt rivers 
under act of Seunes ° pees 
For expenses of surveys and examinations 


lic lands in the Territories and in the 


1o% 
2h) 
Lows. 


I pub 
Indian 


>On 


| makine 
appropriations for building light-houses 
similar works, in twenty-one different St 


The same session, Franklin Pierce voted against 


, and oth 


ites 


a bill ** to provide for certain harbors, 
removal of obstructions in 


and for the 

and at the mouths of 

certain rivers.’’ This bill passed the House ot 

Representatives by a vote of 107 yeas to 51 nays 
Here are the appropriations: — 

Tilinois...... 


....Chicago harbor . 240,000 





Indiana.. . Michigan City harbor.... 30, 
Michigan . St. Joseph river pier.. - 15,000 
“ River Raisin harbor.. boccce Sees 
N. Hampshire. ..Cocheco river...........ceeeee0- 5,000 
New York . Black river harbor. onqravate nee 
v6 Whitehall harbor........ 10,000 
Genesee river mouth 10,000 
Dunkirk harbor........ 15,000 
Portland harbor,..... ee Led 
Cattaraugus creek harbor... 10.000 
és Salmon river harbor...... 10,000 
“6 Plattsburg breakwater 10,000 
Oak Orchard creek .........ee+0. 5,000 
66 Big Sodus Bay oases’ anes, ee 
“6 Oswego harbor a 15.000 
Hudson river . 100,000 
Alabama ......«- Mobile harbor 50,000 
Ohio. » Black, river. ..cs «s eminem 6,410 
‘ Huron river... ccseces caee, ae 
‘é Vermillion river. oceentsecnanh Se 
“s Cleveland harbor...... 10,000 
66 Cunningham creek.. 5,000 
7 Ashtabula creek... 8 000 
‘ Conneaut creek ; 0,000 
Pennsylvania.... Presque Isle harbor..........+++. 15,000 
66 CRONE DOCROE so voc. ccneecda me 2,000 
Vermont . . North and South Hero Islands 6,000 
6s Burlington breakwater...... 10,000 
bene sialic onto Steele’s Ledge..... ast eee 166 
66 Stanford’s Ledge break water... 95,000 
Massachuselts .Sandy Bay breakwater....... 20,000 
es Hivannis harbor........ 5,000 
Connecticut...... River Thame 20 000 
: Southport harbor. 1,00 
a6 Westport harbor 3,734 
Delaware........ Wilmington harbor 8,000 
és New Castle barbor attain 
Delaware breakwater TE 
Maryland........Bahimore harbor... 15,900 
North Carolina. .Ocracoke inlet 12,500 
“6 Cape Pear river. ..ccccsssvcrs 10,000 
“e Beaufort harbor, New river, &c.. 20,000 
Florid -Channel between St. Mary’s and 
St. John’ 
New Jerse ....» New Bruneawick harbor 
rection of a manne hospital at New Orleans..... 
Purchase of sites for marine hospital m western 
waters .. vewbesdeesa’ ; : ‘ 1AM 
Marine hospital at Mobile. ‘ ; hs Baia L0 0 
Cumberland river improvement, Kentucky and 
‘Tennesst haat oe sent eanaendia ae whe Sana 
Red river improvement, Arkansas. 65,0 
Ohio river improvement between the Palls and 
PIG ws « éd'0 od en0s as 60,000 
Improvement of Ohio and Mi ippi river 
Louisville to New Orleans f 
Mississippi river—continuing removal of obetru 
CIO OE ISS owe Kovietecudsecs wie dunes QO MK 
Arkansas river improvement....... ‘ 
Improvement of Mississippi above mouth of Obi 
and of Missouri river...... 
Erection of pier at St. Louis... 
Other improvements in Mississippi, Ohio, and M 
path GET a0 tnd 6eune es an oh cxseune 
Survey of rivers in Arkansas and Missouri ! 
Survey from the Chesapeake bay to Charleston, 
South Carolina.......... ‘ ‘ : . LU, 


June 29, 1836, Mr. Pierce voted 
making appropriations to ‘* continne the Cumbe: 
land road in the States of Ohio, India 
nois.”’ This bill was signed by President Jack- 
son. It appropriated, for expenditure in Ohio, 
$200,000; in Indiana $250,000; and in Illinois 
$150,000. Mr. Chairman, here, sir, is a sample 
of Mr. Pierce’s negative merits for advancing the 
prosperity of the country. 

W ill the Democratic party of the W est and South 
west, many who have sustained these measures. 
support a man who stands pledged against them 
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If so, speak out, and let the people know. You 
must either repudiate General Pierce and your 
platform, or oppose the best interests of your coun- 
try. 

The Whig party and General Scott occupy no 
doubtful position on those measures. They are 
the avowed and steadfast friends of them. I read 
the resolution adopted by the Whig Convention, 
and approved by General Scott: 

«6. The Constitution vests in Congress the power to 
open and repair harbors, and remove obstructions from 
navigable rivers; and itis expedient that Congress should 
exercise that power whenever such improvements are neces - 
sary forthe common defense or for the protection and facil- 
ity of commerce with foreiga nations or among the States— 
such improvements being, in every instance, national and 
general in their character.” 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the honorable mem- 
ber {Mr. Ops] has refused or failed to tell this 
committee or the public what principles his party 
support, or the opinions of their candidates upon 
questions of public policy now interesting the 
people of this nation, | propose to compare the 
claims of each candidate, Generals Scott and 
Pierce, for the support of their fellow-citizens, in 
connection with the distinctive principles of the 
W hig and Democratic parties of the day. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS AND RIVER AND HARBOR 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Whig party and General Scott are in favor 
of and supportthese measures. Proof, resolutions 
of Baltimore Convention and votes. General 
Pierce is opposed to those measures. Proof, his 
votes and Democratic platform. 

TAXES TO SUPPORT THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Whig party are in favor of an economical 
administration of the General Government, and 
of raising a revenue to support it mainly from du- 
ties on imports. See resolution of Whig Conven- 
tion, as follows: 


«5, Government should be conducted upon principles of 


the strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for the ex- 
penses thereof, in time of peace, ought to be mainly de- 
rived from a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; 
and, in levying such duties, sound policy requires a just 
discrimination and protection from fraud, by specific duties, 
when practicable, whereby suitable encouragement may be 
assured to American industry, equally to all classes and to 
ali portions of the country.” 

The Democratic party refused to proclaim their 
opinions on this subject at their Convention. But, 
sir, it is well understood that many of that party 
favor direct taxation. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

General Scott is known to be an American at 
heart and practice on the subject of religious free- 
dom. He is for equal privileges to all. The 
Democratic party of New Hampshire, who first 
nominated General Pierce for President, exclude 
Catholics from office, and require a man to hold a 
ceriain amount of property to qualify him for 
office. Suchis the constitution of that State, and 
that party who had the power voted against amend- 
ing it. 

PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

The Whig party and General Scort are in favor 
of affording protection to American agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and all branches of in- 
dustry, by a discriminating tariff of duties, &c. 
General Prerce and his party are opposed to it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROCEEDS OF 
LANDS. 

The Whig party are in favor of dividing the 
money arising from the sale of our national do- 
main among all the States in an equitable propor- 
tion. The Democratic party oppose it. 


THE PUBLIC 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 
General Scorr never denied the right of an 
American citizen, under the Constitution, to peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances. 
Mr. Pierce voted against it in Congress. I 
refer to the Journals. 


ACTUAL SETTLERS UPON PUBLIC LANDS. 

General Scorr, in his letter of acceptance of 
the nomination, uses the following language: 

** | therefore barely suggest, in this place, that should I, 
by the partiality of my countrymen, be elevated to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Union,I shall be ready, in my 
connection with Congress, to recommend or to approve of 
measures in regard to the management of the public do 
main, so as to secure an early seclement of the same fa 
vorable to actual settlers, but consistent, nevertheless, with 
a due regard (othe equal rights of the whole American peo- 
ple in that vast national inheritauce.”’ 
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By reference to the Senate Journal of January 
14th, 1839, you will find the following proposi- 
tion pending in that body: 

“ind he it further enacted, That when any of the 
public lands of the United States have remained unsold for 
the space of fifteen years a‘ter the termination of the public 
sales, the same may be entered and purchased by actual 
seltlers on the following terms, to wit: If a settler is desir- 
ous to purchase for a residence eighty, or less than eighty 


| acres, he may enter and purchase the same at fifty cents 


per acre.’? 

Upon this proposition the vote stood—ayes 21, 
noes 23. Among the noes were Frank in Pierce 
and Witttiam R. Kine. The votes of the Sena- 
tors from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Michigan, and 
Tennessee, without regard to party, were given 
for this provision, which was defeated by the votes 
of Pierce and King, and yet the poor man of the 
West is asked to vote for these men. 

VETO POWER. 

General Scorrt disclaims the exercise of the one- 
man power to thwart the legislation of the people’s 
representatives. 

General Pierce, when interrogated upon that 
question, either refuses to answer or keeps his 
answer pocketed, but permits his friends in one 
part of the country to say he is in favor of, and in 
another part against the exercise of such mo- 
narchical power. 

QUALITIES OF THE HEART. 

General Scotrr’s whole life has been spent in 
that kind of service that has made him familiar 
with the sufferings of all classes in all conditions 
of life of which he has been among the sufferers. 


| But, sir, the wounded, sick, or hungry soldier, 


the afflicted and disconsolate widow, the victim of 
the cholera, thecaptured prisoner, or the wayfaring 


man in distress, always found a sympathetic 


friend in Winfield Scott. No man was ever turned 
away from his door or his tent in distress without 


| relief. 


As to General Pierce, I will not say that he does 
not possess these qualities in a high degree; for I 
have no personal acquaintance with him; but if 


| he does, he has at least on one occasion had a bad 


way of showing it. Mr. Chairman, after the 
death of G-neral Harrison, when his widow was 


| mourning the loss of her late bosom companion 


and earthly protector; when she was poor, and 
her husband had spent all his means in moving to 
your capital, there was a bill brouguht forward in 


| Congress to allow the widow Harrison one full 


| 
| 
| 
" 


year’s salary for her deceased husband. Franx- 
LIN Pierce not only voted against this bill, but 
used his influence to prevent its passage. But 
thanks to the benevolence of the members of that 
Congress, there were few that thought as Mr. 
Pierce did. The bill passed, and the lonely 
widow’s heart was cheered with some relief. 


CIVIL QUALIFICATIONS. 

General Scorr is far superior to Mr. Pierce 
in this respect; yet the Democratic party—no, sir, 
I will say the Locofoco leaders of that party—are 


| trying to depreciate the merits of the old patriot 
| for civil qualifications, and trumpet forth Frank- 


But 


Lin Prerceas the greatest civilian of the age. 


| they tell us of nothing that Mr. Pierce has ever 
done in or out of the Legislature or Congress to 


warrant such an assumption or claim. They have 
politic reasons for such a course. They know he 


| never did a single act in his life to merit the confi- 


dence of the people in himasastatesman. I chal- 
lenge a successful contradiction of this statement. 
He was educated a lawyer, and that has been his 
practice except when in the Legislature or Con- 
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| Territories. 


| the conqueror of Mexico. 


_ trance into the city of Mexico he establis| 


| was the master spirit in bringing about a tro. 


| eminently fitting 


| friends of General Pierce claim for him ip 





storing peace and protection to the Northwes: ; 
Ster 

His perilous services and settlement of the 
ida war; his delicate yet successful missi : 
President Jackson to South Carolina to ms _ 
the supremacy and integrity of the Vales oe . 
the same time not infringe upon the rights area 
particular State. He was successfy]. op P 
and confidence again restored 
country. 

Again, you find Scott intrusted with alm 
limited power to settle the difficulties anq , 
tain the peace upon our Canada frontier « i 
Maine boundary. He was successful here > 
his personal popularity and ripe qualifications 
a diplomatist he accomplished what no other cot 
could have done under similar circumstances = 
Come down to a more recent period in his his 


tory. Test hiscivil qualifications after he became 


Plor. 


der 


fany 
» and Order 
throughout 


the 


OSt up. 


Ina very few days after his triumphant ¢ 


nec and 


promulgated a code of laws and System for pais 


ing revenue. That, considering its adaptation | 
the times and circumstances, as well as its pr : 
tical effects, has challenged the admiration of . 
greatest statesmen. It may be said also that 


the 
he 
there. “y 
Mr. Chairman, General Scott, like Gener) 
Washington in his time, has the peculiar com! [ 
nation of yon and civil qualifications wnited 
him for the office of Presiden: 


MILITARY QUALIFICATIONS, 


I will not compare these, sir. The most the 


0 i his 
respect is, that during the Mexican war he was 
taken from his law office, and commissioned as A 
general; went to Mexico as such officer; served 


| a short time, and resigned before the termination 
of that war. 


The history of your country, and the success 
of her armies under Scott for the last forty years, 


_ will best illustrate his services, bravery, skill, and 


gress; and in the latter capacity all his influence | 


and votes were cast in opposition to measures cal- 


| culated to advance the prosperity of the country, 
| as | have before proved. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let public history, the 


records of your country, and the life of General 
| Scort, speak for him in this respect. Commence 
| with his interference and saving the lives of the 
[rish prisoners while he was a prisoner on board | 
' of a British vessel; and after which, and in 1813, 
he recommended and procured the passage of an | 
act of Congress which effectually placed soldiers | 


in our Army of foreign birth that might be cap- 
tured by the enemy upon the same terms of pro- 
tection as Americans. 

Examine his proceedings in 1832 in settling the 
Black Hawk war, treating with the Indians, re- 


| 
| 


patriotism, and claims upon his country. 

Mr. Chairman, hear what some of the most 
eminent men of your country have said of Gen- 
eral Scott. 

In a speech in the United States Senate, March 
23, 1848, Daniel Webster spoke as follows, rela- 
tive to the character and services of Geners! 
Scott: 


*¢ [ understand, sir, that there is a report from General 
Scott; from General Scott, a man who has performed the 
most brilliant campaign on recent military record; a ma 
who has warred against the enemy, warred against the cli- 
mate, warred against a thousand unpropitious cireumsta- 
ces, and has carried the flag of his country to the capital of 
the enemy, honorably, proudly, humanely, to his own ' 
permanent honor, and the great military credit of his 
country.’? 


Henry Clay, in the Senate of the United States 
in 1850, spoke thus of General Scott and the Mex- 
ican war: 

**[ must take this opportunity to say, that, for skill—fr 
science—for strategy—for bold and daring fighting—for 
chivalry of individuals and masses, that portion of the Mex 
ican war which was conducted by the gallant Sentt, a 
chief commander, stands unrivaled either by the deeds « 
Cortez himself, or by those of any other commander ia 
ancient or modern times.”’ 


Dr. Channing, in the preface to his Lectures on 


| War, pays the following tribute to the man whom 


the Whigs have selected for their candidate at the 
approaching contest: 

*¢ Much, also, is due to the beneficent influence of Gen- 
eral Scott. To this distingnished man belongs the rare 
honor of uniting with military energy and daring the spit 
of a philanthropist. His exploits in the field, which places 
him in the first rank of sdldiers, have heen obscured by th 


| purer and more lasting glory of a pacificator and a friem 


| 
| 


of mankind. In the whole history of the intercourse 

civilized communities, we doubt whether a brighter pat’ 
can be found than that which records his agency in the 
moval of the Cherokees. As far as the wrongs dot 

this race can be atoned for, General Scott has made the 
piation. In his recent mission to the disturbed borders” 
our country he has succeeded, not so much by policy os 
the nobleness and generosity of character, by mora! infu. 
ence, by the earnest conviction with which he has eniureee 
on all with whom he had to do the obligations of patrintis™ 
justice, humanity, and religion. It would not be easy © 
find among us a man who has won a purer fame: and | 
would do something, no matter how little, to hasten Me 


| time when the spirit of Christian humanity shall be %& 


counted an essential attribute and the brightest ornament !® 
a public man.” 


Hear what his political enemies said of him be 
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a eh candidate. In the Washington 
i of April 10, 1847, I find the following: 


* on ggiovs ACHIEVEMENT.— Victory follows victory in 
“Glen .ssion. It Was a settled maxim that we could 
bg. a this war with honor until we had taken the 
» of san Juan de Ulloa. Thanks he to our distin- 
we ged and skillful General—to his brave officers and men 
pe. gallant Officers and men of our Navy, this great 
vement has been effected with but little loss of life on 
vant, We have taken the Gibraltar of the Western 

‘iment. We have added new laurels to our wreath. 
a vqaTiTt DE AND ADMIRATION OF A FREE PEOPLE ARE 
es o Mason GENERAL Scorr. We congratulate our 
ery again upon the prowess of their Army and Navy. 
than eleven months, a succession of achievements 
. soured in upon Us which would grace the an nals of any 
ey under the sun. Let our countrymen rejoice, and let 
e pour out their thanks to the brave men who have done 
a to the character of this free country.”’ 


nj 









Such, Mr. Chairman, is the man that the hon- 
vale member [Mr. O_ps] has compared to butch- 
ws in human blood; and would try to make him, 
wd necessarily the America army under his com- 
mand, appear destitute of those sympathies and 
somane feelings common to the rest of mankind. 
But not content with that, he has descended to the 
nbs of Harrison and Taylor, to calumniate the 
nemories of those departed heroes and sages— 
and in effect, to read the independent freemen of 
his country a lecture upon the exercise of their 
«ohts of suffrage in elevating those patriots tothe 
pehest office in this Republic. He wishes to 
apply the dispensations of Providence to the un- 
ly purposes of a political contest. He thinks 
he Union was saved ‘* only by the interposition 
of Providence in the death of General Taylor.” 
This, i confess, is the last version given of the sal- 
vation of the Union I have heard; and hope I may 
never hear itagain. But, Mr. Chairman, what 
futher do we hear from the honorable member on 
this subject? Why, sir, he invokes the spirit of 
Hevay CLay to come forth from the grave to aid 
him and his party in vilifying and abusing Gen- 
eral Scott, and defeating his election. I will assure 
the member, that if he had the power to call forth 
ll the spirits of Henry Clay and other departed 
patriots, from the Revolution to this time, he would 
get noaid from any such source in his unholy 


ec 


an 
ay 
n¢ 
a 


purpose. 

‘No man, when living, was ever vilified and 
abused more than Henry Clay, by the Democratic 
party, or at least by many of them; and if I mis- 
uke not, the honorable member [Mr. Ops] per- 
formed his full share in that abuse for many years 
past. Now that that pure patriot and great states- 
man is no more with us, his long political life 


ended, his person and character removed from the | 


poisonous shafts of his political enemies, the hon- 
orable member, with hundreds of others who 
abused him while living, now become most elo- 


quent in praises of his former service to the coun- | 


ry. Lamglad it isso—that political animosities 
donotalways last. And, sir, it is useful in this 
respect: the people will now know how to ap- 
preciate political charges coming from the same 
source, against the living. They will, sir, see that 
such charges are entitled to no confidence—but only 
made to accomplish political purposes. i 
ss | said before, no man was more misrepresented 


and traduced in his time, by men incapacitated by || 


mature and association, to do justice to a great 
soul and mind, than Henry Clay; nor were deep, 
heartfelt grief and sorrow ever so universally man- 
ested in the death of an individual since thedays 


of Washington, than in that of Henry Clay. He | 


ved long enough to shame his traducers into an 
«knowledgment of their falsehoods, and to stamp 
sname upon the enduring pages of history as 
one of the greatest statesmen, orators, and patri- 
os of the nineteenth century. Posterity will do 
— to his traducers. This is all they have to 
ear, 4 

Sir, it is with General Scott as it was with 
Henry Clay. When he had passed the time of 
veto preclude the idea of again becoming a can- 
idate for the Presidency, no men were more lav- 
in. their encomiums upon his splendid and use+ 
‘career, than the members of the Democratic 
ee At times, when they fancied General 
a would not be in their road to the highest 
mee in the gift of the nation, they were never 
more prolific in eulogiums upon his genius and 
eee military fame. Their regrets in 1839 
nd 1848, because he was not nominated by the 


“oe 7 e . . 
hig National Conventions, were apparently sin- |! 
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| done, but that of his own party. 


, demn. 


: 
For, sir, | 


River and Harbor Bill.—Mr. Seymour, of New York. 


| e 
| cere;and their censures of the Whig party for 


not nominating him, were not few. Sir, their 
griefs and condolences are now hushed, and we 
hear nothing from them but murmurings and deep- 
felt uttered curses at their own sad condition. 
Their days must still continue to be numbered 
with those that were, and the reigns of Govern- 
ment perpetuated in the hands of the true Ameri- 
can party. Gentlemen may rise upon this floor, 
and make barbarous and unpatriotic comparisons, 
but they will avail them nothing. General Scott 
has been tried in the scales of public opinion and 
national justice, and not found wanting. The de- 
cree of the people has gone forth, from Maine to 
Florida, and from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, that justice must and shall be 
done to him who has done justice to and protected 
them and their fathers in days past. In him who 
has said that he feels that he is a citizen of every 
part of this great Republic, they know that 
they will havea wise President, asagacious states- 
man, and a cool, prudent man. 


Sir, in every capacity and relation in life that he 
has been called on to fill or sustain, he has dis- 
charged his duty or trust with credit to himself, 
and honor to his country. If a man’s capacity 
for fulfilling the duties of the Chief Magistracy 
are to be judged from the manner in which he has 
discharged public duties for nearly half a century, 
and I know no better means of arriving at a just 


conclusion upon this subject, why General Scott’s | 
friends—nay, the whole people—may challenge | 


the world in vain for another such a record as 
his. From the time he entered the service of his 


| country in 1808, with a captain’s commission of 


light artillery, down to the storming and surrender 
of the capital of the Mexican Republic, ‘* his epau- 
lets and plume,’ in the language of a political op- 
ponent, ‘‘ were always found glittering and waving 
‘where the battle raged fiercest, where the bullets 
‘ rained thickest, and where the carnage was deadliest, 
directing the American arms on to glorious victory.”’ 
In the discharge of the variouscivil trusts, whether 
at home or abroad, which have been imposed on 
him by his country, he has executed them with 
consummate skill and ability. But why amplify 
upon this subject? The country knows it by 
heart, and is only waiting to ratify it at the bal- 
lot-box. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
say, that I challenge any man upon this floor to 


| point the country to one single act in the public 
| life of Winfield Scott, whether military or civil, 


which will not bear the closest scrutiny. If he 
will, I will show him the recorded approbation, 
not only of the Administration under which it was 
But, sir, I will 
do the Democratic party the justice to sav, that 
notwithstanding the abuse some of their leaders 
have heaped upon General Scott, they have never 
been able to point to one single act in his long pub- 
lic life to which they could take exceptions or con- 
This fact is the best encomium that can 
he passed upon any public man, who has served 
his country for more than forty years. 


N. B. Mr. Hrmsarp says, in reference to the 


'| question of Mr. Bett, respecting General Pierce’s 


vote on the constitution, that he understood it to 
refer to his vote upon the amendment striking out 
the relizious test, and answered it with that under- 
standing. 


Notre.—A fter my remarks had been revised and 
sent to the printer, Mr. Flisparp made a number 


| of corrections or alterations of his remarks, by 


additions and omissions, some with my assent 


/ and some without. 


The following was added to the report by Mr. 


| Hreparp, to which I objected: 


‘¢ The charge to the contrary, which has been 
going the rounds of the papers, is wholly un- 
founded. It has nothing to sustain it, and is con- 
tradicted by all the evidence in the case. It asserts 
directly the reverse of all that General Pierce said 
or did on that subject.”’ 

Mr. Hrezarp’s reply to my question, Whether 
General Pierce voted for the constitution ?—was, 


| “*T suppose he did.” 


He was so reported, which IT thoughtgat the 


time, correct. I made no alteration of my 


marks || 
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as reported with Mr. Hissarp’s and others on 
that oceasion, as | did not consider myself au- 
thorized to do so. Hrraom Bett. 





House or Rerresentatives, July 30, 1852. 

Sir: In the report of the speech of Hon. Mr. Bett, of 
Ohio, reported in the Globe of yesterday, is a question from 
Mr. Beut, whetlier General Pierce voted for the {pro- 
posed new] constitution of New Hampshire? To which I[ 
am reported as answering as follows: 

*“T have no doubt of it. 1 suppose he did.” 

In a note of Mr. BeLt appended to that report is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Mr. Hinparn’s reply to my question, whether General 
Prence voted tor the constitution, was, ‘T suppose he did.’ 
He was so reported, which I thought at the time correct.’ 

It is true, as Mr. Bewt says, that | was so reported. But 
he is mistaken, no doubt unintentionally, in saying that 
such was my answer. I said that I had no dowht of it, as 
the report now stands, through my alteration made to con 
form to the fact. When the inquiry was made and an- 
swered, I understood it to refer to General Prerce’s vote 
upon the propused amendment to the New Hampshire con- 
Stitution, striking out the religious test; and I distinetly 
remember my reply. Though [ had not personal know!l- 
edge, my answer was founded upon information which I 
did not and do not doubt. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HARRY HIBBARD, 
Eprror or THE GLOBE. x 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. L. SEYMOUR, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 21, 1852. 
The House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Harbor and River 
appropriation bill, (Mr. OLps in the chair.) 


Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York, rose and said: 
Mr. Cuarrnman: The Committee on Commerce 
of this House, at an early period in the session, 
had their attention drawn to the great question of 





| the improvement of harbors and rivers, and a dis- 


cussion was had, to some extent, upon the consid- 
eration of the President’s message, in reference to 
this subject; but the principles or views upon 
which the committee would act in framing a bill, 
were not then determined. Shortly after that time, 
however, petitions were presented in very large 
numbers from all quarters of the country, praying 
appropriations for the improvement of our large 
and navigable rivers, and of our harbors both 
upon the sea-coast and upon the northern lakes. 
Petitions also came before us in reference to our 
great western rivers in such numbers, and present- 
ing such pressing exigencies, that the committee, 


before any decision had been had upon the Presi- 
| dent’s message, referring this subject specifically 


to their consideration, proceeded to examine this 


| very important, and, I will add, as it has proved, 


very embarrassing subject. In addition to these 
yetitions, | ought to state, that from many of the 
arge cities deputations of gentlemen of the highest 


| respectability connected with our commerce, and 


practical navigators—men who have deen long 
engaged both in our foreign and domestic com- 
merce—appeared before us, pressing upon our con- 
sideration subjects of very great importance to the 
localities where they resided. [allude particularly 
to delegations sent here by the cities of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans. 
Sir, we found when we approached this subject 
that it was full of embarrassments. On looking 
back to the history of this country for the last 
fourteen years, we found that no appropriations 
had been made—not even to keep in repair public 
works which had been, through a long period 
under previous appropriations, erected by the 
Government, and were out of repair. We found, 
in some cases, that the channels of streams and 
the approaches to harbors were rendered even 
worse than they were in their natural state, by 
the obstructions occasioned by the lack of appro- 
priations to keep in repair these old works of the 
Government. Besides, very large and extensive 
territories have been added to this Government 
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during the fourteen years w hich have elapsed since 
any general appropriation bill of this character has 
passed. In that period the State of ‘Texas, with 
a sea-coast of six hundred miles, and watered by 
many very large rivers, with harbors adequate to 
a large trade, if they shall but receive smatl ap- 
yropriations for the purpose of removing the sand- 
hase at their mouths, has been opened to the com- 
merce and enterprise of the country; and finally 
the march of population to the West, during 
that long period, has been settling the wilderness 
and developing the resources of one of the richest 
and most fertile countries on the face of the globe. 
New States have been added to the Union—States 
which have received no consideration by appro- 
priations of this character since they have been 
admitted into the Union; States where large towns, 
great commercial centers, are now growing up, 
where are large harbors to be improved, and 
where commerce is concentrating; States in which 
rivers of great magnitude, needing but small ap- 
propriations to remove the obstructions of nature, 
will in a short time bring from the improved and 
fertile regions of the interior a vast 
commerce to eastern markets. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of a 
subject so embarrassing as this is, the committee 
addressed themselves to the preparation of this 
bill; and I will say, in their behalf, that they have 
devoted more time to this bill than to any other— 
indeed, [ may add, than to all the other bills before 
them—although the subjects referred to them are 
very numerous, and concern the whole commerce 
of the country, both foreign and domestic. 

Sir, the majority of the committee were opposed 
to entering upon anything like a general system 
of internal improvements. They wished to frame 
such a bill as would meet the good sense of this 
House and of the country—one that should not 
embrace so large an amount, and located at such 
various points as would be liable to the objection 
that it was reviving the old policy of a general sys- 

| 


Amount oO; 


tem of internal improvements, but which would 
satisfy the imperious demands of commerce. ‘The 
great difficulty has been to define and settle upon a 
bill which, at the same time that it should meet the 
wants of commerce, would suit the wishes and 
gratify the expectations of the various localities 
concerned. That, sir, is a very difficult matter. 
It is one that has occasioned great embarrassment 
to the committee. Many gentlemen seemed to ex- 
pect that, because appropriations were contained 
in a former bill which passed this House, a bill 
embracing very large appropriations made at 
numerous points, apparently much at random, 
and without regard to localities and the interests 
of commerce, the same appropriations should be 
adopted by us, and reported to the House in this 
bill. 

But the committee prescribed another rule for 
their conduct. They supposed—and that is the 
ground upon which they have framed this bill— 
that it was their duty to provide for the general 
wants of the commerce of the country at those 
localities, those great commercial depots, where 
it had already concentrated. ‘They did not con- 
ceive it to be within their province to go into those 
parts of the country where commerce had hardly 
yet defined its localities, where you would not 
know if you appropriated to-day ten or twenty 
thousand dollars for the improvement of a harbor, 
whether ten years hence there would be any trade 
or. commerce to be benefited by it. They pre- 
ferred rather to confine appropriations to the wants 
of the general commerce of the country, first by 
locating them at the great centers where it already 
exists, and where it will be benefited. 

But there are still other harbors needed for pro- 
tection. 
these great centers to another, either upon the lakes 
or the ocean coasts, it needs harbors of refuge to 
which it can repair in case of distress. Appropria- 
tions for such harbors, in the view of the commit- 
tee, are not local in their character, but protect and 


subserve the interests of the general commerce of 
Therefore, we have located a har- | 


the country. 
bor of refuge between the mouth of the Niagara 
river, on Lake Ontario, and the port of Rochester, 
at the mouth of the Genesee river. Between thos: 
points, a distance of some eighty or ninety miles, 
there were many harbors which had been pro- 


jected, and some of which, I believe, received the | form 


While our trade is passing from one of 


favorable consideration of the Government, and 


had been aided by appropriations. But the 
committee did not think it proper, they did not 
think it feli within the rule which they had pre- 
scribed for their action, to recommend appropria- 
tions for any of these small ports, simply because 
they had received them before, or had a respecta- 
ble local trade. 

But inasmuch as the general commerce on that 
lake, in its transit from the mouth of the Niagara 
river to the harbor of Rochester, in case of stress 
of weather would need a harbor for shelter, we 
determined to locate one, and only one, between 
those two points. And let me say here, we loca- 
ted that harbor, as all others of this character, 
without reference to any speculative interests that 
persons living there may have, but simply from 
the consideration that Oak Orchard creek is mid- 
way between the two points to which I have 
alluded, and will afford a harbor where allshipping, 
in case of necessity, may find a shelter and protec- 
tion from storms. The case which I have stated 
illustrates the principle upon which the committee 
have proceeded in framing the whole of this bill. 
They have not intended in any instance to depart 
from thatrule. Whenthey provide for the general 


wants of commerce by making improvements in | 


harbors where that commerce has already concen- 
trated, and then provide such harbors of refuge 
as will be needed in its transit from one of those 
points to another, they regard the appropria- 
tions such as will subserve the general interests 
of the commerce of the country. Surely a bill so 
framed should not meet with the objection which 
has often been raised—and many times with 
the very best of reasons—that the appropriations 
are designed to subserve the interests of some 
particular locality, rather than the country at large. 

Mr. Chairman, i have not the vanity to believe 
that this bill is entirely perfect. There were a 
rreat many embarrassments in framing such a 
bill, arising out of the want of that information 


which, had the system of making these improve- || 
ments for our harbors and rivers been kept up for | 


the last fifteen years, we should have been sup- 
plied with. We have looked back to the data of 
former years. We have been obliged to refer, 
continually, to the Topographical Bureau for fur- 
ther estimates. 


to rely upon such information as we could get 
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In some instances we have ob- | 
ined them, and in others we have been compelled | 


from reports which have heretofore been made | 


upon these subjects, and we present appropria- 
tions based upon them as the best information we 
could obtain. 


When we consider the amount which it is pro- | 


posed to appropriate by this bill, it seems per- 
fectly apparent that it would be better to adopt it 
than, by imposing various amendments, so to en- 
large the amount as to subject the bill to the objec- 
tions which have been made against other bills of 
this nature. The amount in this bill is a little over 
$1,500,000; and that is small when compared with 
the extent of our country, the number of our rivers 


and harbors which have, for a long time, needed 


improvement, and which still need it, and the value 
of the commerce exposed to the dangers against 
vhich this bill is intended to guard. I do not 
intend to go into a statistical detail of the disas- 
ters, which have been attended with loss of prop- 
erty and of life to a most alarming extent, upon 
our western waters and our northwestern lakes. 


i will merely state, that the Committee on Com- | 


merce have before them statistical information, 
showing that, in one year—the year 185]—the 
amount of property lost upon our northwestern 
lakes, in consequence of a lack of proper harbors 
of refuge, has been far greater than the whole 
amount appropriated in this bill. Yes, sir; up- 
wards of $2,000,000, and more than five hundred 


lives, have been lost during the last year upon our | 


northwestern lakes, mainly for the want of those 
very works of improvement which this bill seeks 


| to construct. 


it would be impossible for me, upon this occa- | 
sion, to give any adequate view of the magnitude 


| of the commerce which is to be subserved by these 


appropriations. Since the last appropriations to 
these objects, it has largely increased. In_ the 
year 1847, a convention was held at Chicago, 
wheggmuch valuable and authentic statistical 1n- 


ion bearing upon this point, was collected. | result? It is because we all trust in the good se 
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Since that time, Iam not aware that thor... 
any regular and properly-authenticara; 
ation communicated to Congress yn, 





ject. We have been obliged to clea, 
formation we could from the Newspapers oF 

day, and from the various periodical] pyh);....° 
which have treated of our commerei.) ;, 








But we may safely assume that this commer... 
great fourteen years ago asto astonish the », 
by its magnitude, if we are to be guided jp .,..- m 
timate of its present volume by the lafar: bn, Such a 
given to the public by the Chicago conve, auev" 
has, within this period, increased threefold els 
Why, sir, when we look at the improves. Congre 
that are going on under the guidance of jndipy;, - 
enterprise, and by the aid of private capi) if 
| the construction of railroads throughout th. » 
try, for the increase and accommodation .¢ Longt 
internal trade, we cannot fail to see the alin: “mn 
calculable surplus products by which jr = 
tained. There is not a State in the Union y 





is not nowaroused upon this subject, andd 


constructing her railroads upon which to ty who 
the products of the illimitable and fertile W.., oy 
the harbors and ports of the East for domest ~" 


sumption or transhipment abroad. Look a: ¥ 
York, spanned by three parallel railroads. 
necting the commerce of the western lakes y 
populous marts of the East, besides the mai a 
of her inland trade, the Erie canal—and 4)) « 
tained by the demands for transportation, [ y 
surprised by the statements of a committee y 
came before the Committee on Commerce. 
the State of North Carolina—a State which, 
recently, had not imbibed the spirit of im 
ment, nor entered with much zeal uno) 
velopment of her own resources by the constry 
tion of railroads, and other works of interns 
improvement. But, sir, that State is now; 
ing its energies with as much ardor and effic 
as any other State in this Union, towards this or 
object, by the construction of railroads and 
improvements. And she, too, seeks 

means not only to lay open her own agri 

and mineral wealth, but also to reach the 
and commerce of the zreat western valley throu: 
the neighboring State of Tennessee, The 
under consideration proposes to aid her enter 

by the improvement of those harbors on her 

to which this trade is being directed. 

Sir, you find the State of South Carolina, 
very deeply interested at the present time 
subject of railroads, connecting with simi 
of communication in the western States, ani 
provision has been made in this bill for the in- 
provement of the harbor of Charleston, the; 
towards which those lines of railroads are d- 
rected. The general design should be soto reach 
the trade and commerce of the West that it my 
find an easy transit to all those points on the se 
board, north and south, where it will meet 
foreign trade. The spirit of enterprise, beg 
with the northern and central parts, has exte’ 
to every portion of the Union. The railroas! 
the West have poured incalculable wealth 1: 
eastern States, and they are destined so to: 

_ a long period to come. 
| Now, L invite gentlemen who have hitherto 
tertained prejudices against this system, 1 
‘at this bill as it has been drawn, limited, a 
carefully guarded in every point, and see whete 
it be not better to join with the rest of their fe 
citizens in this work, restricted within col 
tional limits, and thus develop our own resours 
by the improvement of our rivers and harbors 
so doing, while we are developing the great 
ever-growing West, we shall also add wealtt © 
the sea-ports of the East. I know there are & 
culties; I know there are dangers attending (hs * 
well as every other subject of legislation. It 
been said that this system Jeads to corruption & 
extravagance; and that it will bankrupt the Tre 
ury. Sir, what subject of legislation is not obo’ 
ious to the same objection? ‘Will not the 4a‘), 
and the Army, if you vote profuse and extravag!’ 
expenditures, in the spirit which has been charg* 
upon the friends of the improvement of rivers 
| harbors, lead to corruption? "Would not ‘ho 
| systems lead to extravagance? Would they | 
be apt also to bankrupt the Treasury? Why" 


s 


they not objected to, because they may lead to the 
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aoress, and in the good sense of the people 
> us here to mi ake such appropriations as 
Ge to make, and no other, 
ve enaw we might go into a ceneral scramble, 
-2 up a bill, as some, I believe, have been 
“an in former days, for the very purpose of 
out the public funds. I would deprecate 
". » eourses It should be repudiated by every 
e ator to whatever party he may ‘belong 
iew will find no favor with me. Sir, "| 
yn this subject, as upon all other sub- 
. within the pale of the Constitution, that 
eress have he purity, integrity, honesty, 
emness to meet questions of this character 
‘principle, and to decide them upon their mer- 
When the day comes, if it ever does, that the 
rress of the United States cannot be trusted 
e exercise of this power, it will be a dark 
in yur Rept iblic. Such an insinuation goes to 
\ the moral honesty of the community; it 
he integrity and the patriotism of those 
me up from every part of the country to 
Jate fur this great people. It would be the 
of our liberties if it were to be known and 
was so corrupt, so re- 
of constitutional duty, and so devoid of 
sm, that they could not decide questions of 
racter with honesty, and are not, therefore, 
rusted with them. Lam notoneof those who 
ere is not intellirence enough among 


} | 


AC 
r oul 


t 


S 


1A 


stood th it Congress 


» understand these subjects, and to 
s Representatives. And 
h many gentleren who agree with me 
lly may differ with me upon this subject, 
I never entertained a doubt that we had the 
] nal powet to make sucha ppropriations. 
Sir, » { called upon to justify the care which 
‘overnment unfettered by constitut ional restric- 

ould bestow upon the commerce subject to 
. 1 should content myself by 


te OU ¢ nduct a 


referring 


xtent of that commerce and its demand for 

yn. If thi saanenal interest was every- 
diffused, occupying all classes of citizens, 
eman who can supply only the bone ~~ 

1 iron frame up to the skillful navig 

and the merchant prince; if it employed a an 
lensecapital, wafted by every breeze and borne 
every sea; if it was xposed to the encroach- 
3 and i cesciiaamnd of the barbarian, the ma- 
er, the ruthless pirate, or if endangered by 
various perils of an extended coast, or the ob- 
ons of mighty rivers, | would at once claim 


it, on the score of that parental care, that gen- 
irdianship, which any supreme national 
should exercise over the interests of 
s citizens, the protection and the fostering care 
‘the Government to whom such vast commercial 
r ertained. 
tect my in that sense of the term which ren- 
ecure the person and property of the citizen, 
ether upon the intel or the sea, is acknowledged 
to be one of the highest duties of every 
The united suffrages of all nations, 
modern, have sustained this sentiment. 
sever been the cardinal rule of the statesman, 
st of the patriot. It was the maxim 
antiqn Lity that the most perfect 
Government was that by which the rights of the 


{ rr t « 


' "yyy 
vernment, 


; 


e saves of 


est citizen were regarded of equal sanctity 
st . ; . / 8 
vith those of the wealthiest and most powerful. 
And i » } . - ‘ 
And it may well be the pride of our Government 


slation and its power regard the rights 
i the welfare of its humblest citizen—the sailor 
sacred as the millionaire whose 

puts the machinery of commerce in mo- 
hich regards the boneand muscle, the nau- 


teal ob iit : ‘ 
ni wkoll. « d +h ener 
fs ll, and the cay 


1ast—as 


pital each as but links in that 
3 in Which binds the wealth of commerce 
fast to our side. 
n this general view of the duty of the supreme 
vernment of a nation, the protection of all those 
tigaged in its commerce—extending that com- 
: ; = &—removing the obstacles to its ad vane ement, 
“a protecting it on the high seas and in the har- 
y "8 are most clearly embraced. This consider- 
To - has a = t important bearing in defining the 
oe nits of legislation under a constitutional govern- 
‘limited powers like ourown. In all such 
vs ; ss the power to make appropriations for any 
ie ) on se must be referred to the provisions of the 
Mstitution. Thatis the great chart by which 


lits powers are to be measured. Yet the con- 








ment 


ceded duty, binding the supreme Government to 
give protection, will always be the polar star of 
construction in defining its powers. 


The clause in the Constitution of the United 


States, to which the power of i eprovints rivers 
and harbors has principally been referred, rund 


among the express grants of power, and reads as 
follows: ‘* Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes.’’ The 
language itself, **to regulate commerce with for 
eign nations, and among the several States,”’ woul: 
seem to be so explicit as to leave no doubt 
need nocomment. Commerce on our large rivers 
is surely regulated by those improvements w hich 
direct its course—facilitate its passage—and pro- 
tect it from the perils of navigation w hile * all 
on their bosom. 
and inland seas is regulated by thoseimprovements 
which have for their object its safety from storms 
by the protection of roadsteads and harbors. Such 
works regulate it by increasing its volume and 
insuring the certainty and regularity of its transit 
from pou it to point. 

But we are not left to a narrow rule of construc 


Commerce on our ocean coasts 


tion. We may safely occupy a hither and more 
satisfactory ground. The framers of the Consti- 
tution intended to confer this power upon the new 
Government. What had these sages of the Rev- 
olution assembled for? To patch up a rickety 
confederation? No! They had met to form a 
new government—a government whose main and 
distinctive quality should be, that it operated t 
upon States and communities, but upon individ 
als. It was designed not to make requi itto 


ymmand individual ¢1 
zens ofa common country—to makean | rovern 
Union, not a con It was, therefor 


clothed with the power to lay and colle 


sovereign States, but toe 


federation 


; 
duties, imposts, and excises. It exercised these 
high powers. It laid tonnage duties—imposed 
tariff of duties upon importations—built custom- 
houses, established port regulations, appointed 
collectors, and assu ned Lo dem ind | old the 
whole revenue derived from commerce, for the use 
and support of the General G vernment. Cantt 
for a moment be pretended that the S ;surren 
dered to the General Government the right of col 
lecting a revenue from their commerce; | did 
not also surrender the power of giving that 
merce direction, extension, and protection 

The whole history of our country, cote mpora 
neous wil h the formation of the Constit tion, 
bids such a supposition. 

The conflicting commercial regulations the 
different States of the old Confederation, was ons 


of the greatest sources of trouble and embarrass- 


ment to the National Government of that day 


Y 


‘The impossibility of producing united, just, and 
proper action in extending those facilities, and 
that protection demanded by the complex com 


mercial intercourse of contiguous States rendered 
it necessa ry to create asuperlor power upon wl 
should devolve the duty « | | 


»f rerulating,in the most 
extended sense, this great national interest. 





The writers of the Federalist alluded to the w 
of a power to regulate commerce one of 
prine ipal defects of the old C federation lt 


there said: 


‘¢The interfering and unneighborly regulations « me 
States, contrary to the truc spirit of the ! nion.h it f 
ferent instances, given just cause of umbrage and complaint 
to others; and itis to be feared that examples of this nature 


if not restrained by a national control, would be multiplied 
and extended till they become not less serious ures It 
animosity and discord, than injurious impediments to 
intercourse between the different parts of the Conted 


acy. 
And Mr. Madison declared that- 


‘“The defect of power in the existing Confederacy, to 
regulate the commerce between its several member in 
the number of those which have clearly been pointed out 


by experience.”’ 


Mr. Calhoun, too, in his elaborate report made 
to the Senate in 1846, upon the subject of harbor 
and river improvements, says: 

“ The embarrassments, distraction, and hazard of collis 
ions, growing out of the exercise of the power thus reserved 
to the States respectively to regulate their commerce with 
foreign nations and with each other, were so great and 
alarming as, in the opinion of the reflecting and patriotic 
to demand a speedy and effectual remedy, and contributed 
more than any other caure to the calling of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution. As is weil knoggn, care 
was accordingly taken to apply effectual remedies as might 


York. 
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be expected by delegating to the newly-formed Government 
the exclusive power of regulating the commerce of the 
States with foreign nations and with one another, and pro- 
hibiting, without qualification, the States from entering into 
ary treaty, alliance. or confederation.’ 

The Constitution, then, evidently gives to the 
National Government all power which the States, 





ler the Confederation, had exercised, or might 
have exercis i—to rerulate co nmerce with foreign 
nations imong themselves. 

It a we ttested historical fact, that before 

e adoption of our Constitution, the power of 
rer tine | t-houses, buoys, beacons, and piers, 

bre ixwaters, had been exercised by each 
State at its own pleasure, and as it deemed the ex 
rencies of Its commerce to demand. Each State 
vied 1 ov duties, imposts, and excises; and 
from its treasury thus supplied, regulated and pro- 
ected its commerce | y su h structures and im- 
proveme is were demanded. 

Sir, so early obvious, so well understood at 
that day was , that by the power to regulate com- 
nel e a eral G vernme it had the power not 
( Vv to rht up the whole coa t. by the erection 
ot ht-houses, not only to save commerce by 
buoy | beaco from destruction on rocks, 
sand . ind snags, but to tect it from the 

ns of the ocean and our inland seas—that, at 

t first ses of Congress after the adoption of 

eC tion, alaw was passed authorizing, to 

extent, the exercise of this commercial 

we After enacting a law ‘for layn ra duly 

i¢ , wares, and merchai dise imported imo 
U stat ve and another ** imposing duts 

, it passed a law entitled *‘*An act for 

é it and support of lght-houses, 

, and public pte rs.”’ Itis worthy 

, that, although there was no grapt 

‘ mm il powel to the General Government, 

i i ded for, except what was given by the 
power to rerulate ce nmerce, his act provided for 
he payment out of the National Treasury ‘for 
*the nece iry § pport, laintenance, and repairs 
6% il | -houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
» erecte 1} iced rst nk, before the passage 
‘of t , at the entran e of, o1 within iny bay, 

t ior, or port of the United States, for 

I dé ri tne naviration there f easy ind safe,’’ 
Ni Mv da 1 the act adODL A t} e pu lie works of 
t hel ‘ r vy and pr de for 

I ; nd { ir, pl 1 

ex } he \ I ° di ne wine j 

] a ‘ it-notl the entrance of Ches- 
t ike Bay 

H é - \ claimed i d exercised the 
power to erect and maintain » the bays, inlets, 
1arbors, and port nublie piers For what pur 
pose W this power « Ker ed For national de- 
ei No ut for th rroadest and most 
ner of ll commer il object . fully expressed 
i the la ve of the act f ‘rendering the 
vi easy and safe.”’ And by whom was 
shia done Not by the men of a remote gener- 
n the fathers of the Re 1 lic, but ry the 

! { é ymnvened uch he € titution; 

) men emor rn man f the most tllue 
t Del he Const al ¢ vention 
of 1787 Amo vm the 1 we find the names of Jol 

Langdon and Nicholas Gilman, of New Hamp 

ure; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; William 

Patt rs f f N W J rsey Robe rt Morr , (reoree 
{ l . | ‘I ma Mit Penn 

syivania: Richard Bassett and George teed, of 

De i Daniel Carroll, of Maryland; Jame: 

MM i ol Virew aS Pig f DB ther, « Sout 

C 1, and William Few, of ¢ Nine of 

t} d thirteen States were represented in this Cor 

e or mor who had represented 

rT ie Const il Convention, maki 
regate of thirteen men, distinguished for then 
tulen ind patriotism, now, as legislators of the 
nation, il ning the right to exercise this power 
under | aC mstitution wi ch tl VY d themselves 
elped to frame. Neither language nor cotem- 
rraneous exposition can furnish stroner proof of 
the existen e if this power in the Constitution 
[his construction of the C ynstitution, clearly 
deducible from its language, has been for a long 


tained and followed 
by the Jegislation of the country, under all politi- 


cal parties, that itis 


course of years so fully sus 


now approve d and sank tioned 
the | peop ile Lecurring to 
find that from the commence- 


Dy @ target maj yoru y of 
rast legislation, we 
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ment of Mr. Jefferson’s administration to the end 
of Mr. Tyler’s, there have been appropriated for 
the construction and repair of roads, and the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, $17,199,222. 
‘These appropriations were made as follows: 


Under Mr. Jefferson. ..-cccccccseces $48,400 
iS Bae. MieeORivasn nse ees oe ene 250,800 
68)” BE BARRO iin bh esennee, | eee 
ee . Mis, bu th, BERG essice<ccicec. Benet 


‘© General Jackson............+- 10,582,882 

‘© Mr. Van Buren... reccccses 2,222,044 

$$. BAP. Bc wecncennes 1,076,500 

Although the appropriations during the admin- 
istrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
were made chiefly for the improvement of roads 
and canals, yet we find in 1802 an appropriation 
of $30,000 for repairing and erecting piers in the 
Delaware river; in 1805, an appropriation of 
$5,888 for the same purpose, and still another in 
1806. ‘These acts received the official approval of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1816, under the administration of Mr. Mad- 
ison, an act passed making an appropriation for 
repairing the piers in the harbor of Newburyport 
and the preservation of Plymouth beach, in the 
State of Massachusetts; and another in 1824, un- 
der the administration of Mr. Monroe, appropri- 
ating $75,000 for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Thus it 
appears that while those distinguished statesmen 
—Jetferson, Madison, and Monroe—did not ad- 
mi@the power of the General Government to en- 
ter upon and adopta general system of internal 
improvements, embracing roads and canals, they 


did not hesitate to approve of acts of Congress | 
for the aid and protection of commerce, by erect- 


ing piers and other harbor works, and improving 
the navigation of our large rivers. 

There had been, however, ever since the close 
of the war of 1812, a large party in the country 
in favor of a system of internal improvements, 
embracing the construction of roads and canals, 
in the States, by the General Government. 

The Cumberland road commenced during the 
administration of Jefferson, and the gigantic en- 
terprise of New York for connecting the waters of 


the lakes with the Atlantic had begun to develop | 


the wealth of the great West. The practicability 
and the advantages of these avenues of trade and 
commerce were no longer problematical. The 
question was settled. The enterprise of the whole 
country was aroused, and urged capital and legis- 
lation to follow these glorious examples. As is 
usual in such cases, this fervor mingled with po- 
litical agitation, and the expediency of our Gov- 


ernment adopting a general system of internal im- | 


rovements, extending over the whole country, 
Coenen one of the leading topics in the political 
discussions of the day. In Congress, the move- 
ment took a decided aes and character. In the 
House of Representatives, a committee called ‘A 
Committee on Internal Improvements,”’ was 
formed. 

The system of improvements by roads and ca- 
nals was adopted nurtured by this organ of the 
House, and increased from year to year in ex- 


tent—in the number and magnitude of the works | 


recommended, and the expenditures incurred, un- 
til it received a check in General Jackson’s veto 
of the Maysville road bill—and was finally pros- 
trated by the prevalence of the doctrines of that 
celebrated message, elaborated, discussed, and re- 
peatedly apolied in his subsequent messages. The 
extent of the evils engendered by this system will 
be seen by the character of the bills which were re- 
ported. This committee on internal improve- 
ments was abolished in 1832—and the contents 
of the last bill reported by it should be preserved 
as illustrative of the system which it represented. 
It contained, among other appropriations, the fol- 
lowing: for a road from Detroit to Grand river; 
a road from Memphis to Little Rock; a national 
road from Portsmouth, Ohio, to Lynnville moun- 
tain, in North Carolina; a road from Lower San- 
dusky to the boundary line; for a canal from the 
Illinois river to Lake Michigan; for a subscription 
to the Alexandria Canal Company, and to erect a 
bridge over the Ohio river at Wheeling. Here, 
then, are grouped together, in one system, roads, 
bridges, canals, and joint stock companies, exhib- 
iung the true character of that class of improve- 
ments for which there were, at the time of the 


Maysville veto, projects before Congress, the com- 
pleuon of which would have required more than 
$100,000,000. The Maysville road itself started 


ata point on the Ohio river, and ran only sixty 


miles to an interior town. It was a strong case 
of a mere local improvement. 

The doctrine which finally prevailed, and which 
was sanctioned by the administration of General 
Jackson as the true constitutional doctrine, and 
was followed in the subsequent administration of 
Mr. Van Buren, is thus laid down by General 
Jackson: 


* There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, 
which have for their object the improvement of our har- 
bors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in 
our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our 
foreign commerce. The grounds upon which I distinguished 
appropriations of this character from others, have already 
been stated to Congress. I will now only add, that at the 
first session of Congress under the new Constitution, it was 
provided by law that all expenses which should accrue 
from and after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the neces- 
sary support, and maintenance, and repairs of all light- 
houses, beaccns, buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, 
or sunk, before the passage of this act, within any bay, in- 
let, barbor, or port of the United States, for rendering the 
navigation there easy and safe, should be defrayed out of 
the Treasury of the United States; and further, that it be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by 
contracts, with the approbation of the President, for re- 
building when necessary, and keeping in good repair, the 
light houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers in the several 
States, and for furnishing them with supplies. Appropri- 
ations for similar objects have been continued from that 
time to the present without interruption or dispute. Asa 
natural consequence of the increase and extension of our 
commerce, ports of entry and delivery have been multipled 
and established, not only upon our sea-board, but in the in- 
terior of the country, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. 
The convenience and safety of this commerce have led to 
the extension of these expenditures to the erection of light- 
houses, the placing, planting and sinking of buoys, beacons, 
and piers, and the removal of partial and temporary vb- 
structions in our navigable rivers, and in the harbors upon 
our great lakes as well as on the sea-board. Although I 
have expressed to Congress my apprehension that these 


expenditures have sometimes been extravagant and dispro- | 


portionate to the advantages to be derived from them, I 
have not felt itto be my duty to refuse my assent to bills 
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prominent reasons justifying the withholding of 





Lae (July 21, 
Ho. or a 


character it indicates in its silent but impres 
majesty. There it stands, and there ike 
ever will stand, as he, its great founder .." i 
when in the zenith of his power, firm aad; : 
movable, amid the jarring elements of Ps 
factions. Pontical 
Sir, in this review of the policy of our Goy 
ment I shall not omit to notice the veto sates 
of President Polk on the river and harbor | in 
1846. That message presents, ina very ‘ss deg 
ner, the opinions of that distinguished states, 
whose administration fills one of the Minter’ 
pages of our country’s history. Those oon Lest 
had been long before formed, expressed, and 
upon by him from the very commencemen: of 
public life in the councils of the nation, Tha 
are entitled, as are all the productions which 7 
nated froin the pen of that able man, to our most 
respectful consideration. But when we rellen 
upon the circumstances which called fort) me: 
veto—the preconceived opinions of the Presiden. 
his hitherto consistent opposition to such measyys. 
as he was there called upon Officially to approy.. 
an empty Treasury; the pressing exigencies of 
the Mexican war; the vast amount of debt already 
incurred in its prosecution; the prospect of a si 
further increase of this debt; and the great uncer 
tainty which then hung over the issue of the eo». 
test—we cannot fail to see that, aside from any 
views of precedents and clearly settled previous 
policy, there were other reasons abundant and 
sufficient to justify the course adopted by the Ex. 
exutive. Indeed, he sets forth, as one of 


Man. 


HiOne 
acted 


ema. 


the 


his approval of that bill, the situation of oy, 


| ‘Treasury, and the embarrassments created by the 
_ war with Mexico. I trust that single exception, 


containing them, and have contented myself to follow, in || 


this respect, in the footsteps of all my predecessors.’ 


It must be peculiarly grateful to every friend of | 


} 


the judicious and proper exercise of this power | 
under the Constitution, to find it fully sustained | 


and justified by that venerated patriot who never 
failed, whether in the Cabinet or the field, to stand 
by the Constitution. The prosperity and advance- 
ment of his country in all her varied interests, 
and especially in the extension of her commercial 
interests by the improvement of the great natural 
avenues and depéts of her commerce, were ob- 
jects which lay near his heart. He repeatedly, in 


his messages to Congress, declared himself the | 


friend of those internal improvements which were 
national in their character and designed to ad- 


vance the great interests of general commerce. | 


And asa permanent proof of his sincere devotion 
to these interests, he placed his approval upon 
record to acts of Congress appropriating more 
money for these objects than the aggregate of all 
other acts of this character which have been sanc- 
tioned by every other Administration, from the 


adoption of our Constitution to the present time. | 


Sir, itneeded the vigorous mind, the determined 
will, and the inflexible purpose of such a man at 
the head of our Government to establish, sustain, 
and guide this policy. It needed his strong arm, 
at the same time, to protect it against the attacks 
of its enemies, and to save it from the excesses of 
its friends. ‘The nations of antiquity were accus- 
tomed to erect statues commemorative of the vir- 
tues and achievements of their heroes and states- 
men. We, at-an humble distance, follow their 
example, and the gratitude of this Republic will 
soon be evinced by an equestrian statue to be 
erected in this Capitol in honor of the hero of 
New Orleans. 

But, sir, permit me to say, that while the work 
of the artist shall transmit to posterity the victo- 
rious General in the attitude of triumph, there is | 
another work, not less permanent, and equally 
grand and imposing—the Delaware breakwater, a 
structure which owes its existence chiefly to the 
wisdom, firmness, and expanded national feeling 
of Andrew Jackson. And the tempest-tossed 
mariners through future years who shall take ref- | 
uge behind its surge-beaten walls, will ever be re- 
minded of him, the hero and statesman, whose | 
policy @ commemorates, and whose distinctive | 





occurring under such circumstances, wil! jot be 
allowed by the American people to have unsettled 
and overturned the well-established policy of the 
country for near half a century on the subject of 
these improvements. 

I cannot dismiss this review of the constitutional 
power in question without referring to opinions 
expressed by two distinguished statesmen of dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and each, during 
his public career, wielding a_ political influence 
more potent than the highest official station could 
give. I refer to John C. Calhoun and Silas Wright, 

Mr. Calhoun, in the report to which I have 


| already referred, after pursuing at some length « 


course of the most luminous and forcible argu- 
mentation, arrives at the following general con- 
clusions. After citing the provisions of the Con- 


| stitution and the subsequent acts of Congress, he 


says: 


“These provisions furnish conclusive proof that the 
States, under the power to regulate commerce, established 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers; that Con- 


| gress regarded the power as delegated to it, to the same 


extent; that the object of the power was the increased (a. 
cility and safety of commerce along the coast ; that it apper- 
tained especially to the regulation of commerce among the 
States, as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great 
common highway of the commerce of the States bordering 
on it; and that it embraced navigation as well as trade.” 


Again he adds: 


‘Having now shown that the power to regulate com- 
merce, fairly construed, embraces the establishment of ligit- 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased 
safety and facility of the commerce of the Atlantic coast, 
your committee will next proceed to consider the question, 
whether it may not be constitutionally applied to increase 
the safety and facility of the Mississippi and its waters.” 


After pursuing at some length the line of his 


|, argument, he concludes thus: 


‘* Having now shown that the power te regulate com- 
merce among the States is as applicable to the commerce 0 
the Mississippi, as it is to that of the Atlantic coast, and 
that the removal of the obstructions which endanger or !@- 
pede its navigation is as fully embraced by it as the esta 
lishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public pier, 
your commitiee are also of the opinion that it extends © 


| the removal of like obstructions in its great navigable tnb- 


utaries, including such as have three or more States bound- 
ing on their navigable waters.’? 


Thus the whole power claimed by the friends of 


| these measures is conceded by this eminent states 
| man, of the school too of the strictest construction. 


For the slight exception he makes of such rivers 


| as run between two States only, or are confin 
| to a single State, stands upon a construction most 


', qualified grant of the 


clearly erroneous and inconsistent with the ul 
wer itself. 

Sir, Silas Wright, the clear and logical reasoner, 
the pure-minded legislator, the greatest of our 
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jjern statesmen, in his letter to the Chicago | 
»yention written In May, 1847, after reviewing | 
spystitutional question, and the many em- 
wssments which attend the exercise of this 
ver, admits its existence in reference to such 
-oyements as are of a general or national char- 


~ And he adds: 

«| make this distinction because my own observation | 
shown that application for harbor improvements, at the 
ee expense, are made and passed within distances of a 
ory few miles, and at locations where, from the natural 
“ion of the lake coast, a good harbor at either point 
id apeure to the commerce of the lakes all the conve 
ae and safety of duplicate improvement. ‘The river 
os wements constitute a much more difficult subject, and 
*), connection of them with the lake harbors has often, to 

_y knowledge, fatally prejudiced the former. oe 
* Phere are applications for the improvement of rivers, 

out whieh, as a matter of principle and constitutional 
* a [ have no more doubt than about the harbors upon 
P iakes orthe Atlantic coast; and there are those which, 

yy judgment, come neither within the principle nor the 
t iutional puwer. 

«There has appeared to me te be one broad distinction 
viween these cases, Which has not always been regarded, 
wor whieh, L think, always should be. It is between the 

olications to protect and secure the safety of commerce 

og rivers Where it exists, and is regularly carried on in 
iejance of the obstructions sought to be removed, and in 
she face of the dangers they place in its way, and those ap- 
sjieations Which ask for improvement of rivers that com- 
werce may be extended upon them where it is not. The 

eclass appears to me to ask Congress to regulate and pro- 
wet commerce Upon rivers Where commerce in fact exists, 
and the other to create it upon rivers where it does not ex- 


on! 


isi 
4 


Such, then, is the clear and well-defined line of 
policy adopted by the Fathers of the Constitution 
sod the greatest statesmen of the present day—a 
policy which, while it distinctly repudiates the old 
neresy of a general system of internal improve- 
ment, meaning by that a system embracing ca- 
nals, roads, bridges, and aid to joint stock compa- 
nies—applies the legislative power to such im- 
provements of rivers and harbors as are ‘‘ general, 
not local; national, not State.”” A policy which 
refuses to administer to the cupidity of specula- 
tion, or the rivalry of mere local interests, but | 
meets the commerce of the whole country on the 
great highways of nations, and there extends to it 
as well protection from the perils of navigation in | 
peace as the egis of its military and naval power 
in war, 

Sir, whatever fine-spun theories others may 
weave, to whatever hair-splitting they may resort, | 
on this much-debated question, I am proud to stand 
on ground sanctioned by the official acts of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe, and fully endorsed 
and approved by Jackson, Calhoun, and Wright. 

I plant myself on the Constitution as that sacred 
instrument was read, understood, and applied by 
them. Here I confidently await not only the ap- 
proving verdict of an intelligent and patriotic con- 
stituency, but of all who desire the full develop- 
mentof our national resources and the highest 
prosperity of our foreign and domestic commerce. 

Having expressed these views in relation to the 
constituuonal question, | shall now address my- 
set to the considerations which have been urged 
against this bill. The gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Marsan] complains of the manner in which 
‘hese appropriations were proposed to be applied 
tothe western rivers. He urged that the sum of 
$260,000 named for them all should have been 
divided and distributed by the bill to the several ob- 

jects to which it was to be applied. I will say to 
the committee in reference to that point, that the 
manner of appropriation adopted in the bill was 
introduced as a matter of economy, and under the 
advice of and after full consultation with the To- 
pographical Bureau. Former appropriations have 
deen made to individual works. The custom has 
‘fen to open an account with each work separ- 
ale'y, and in every case to procure for each of these 
Works upon the western waters a separate and 
distinet company of men to operate, and a distinct | 
“uipment of boats and machinery necessary to | 
carry on the operations. It has, however, been 
‘ound, by experience, more economical for the 
Government to havea general appropriation which 
would enable them to purchase one set of boats 
and implements in number and equipment sufficient 
‘or the work on all the rivers, and to operate upon 
them as the exigencies of the case might seem to 
require. Thus, the Topographical Bureau, under | 
Whose direction the whole force operating on these |, 


waters will be placed, can adapt their movements 
to the state of the water, and other circumstances, 
as may best subserve the interests of the Govern- 
ment. The gentleman has also alluded to what 
he has been pleased to denominate the apparent 


| inequality of these appropriations between the dif- 
| ferent sections of the country. 


1 hope gentlemen 
have examined this subject for themselves, and if 
they have, they will see that there is no such in- 
equality existing. None surely was intended. 
They will find, upon looking over these appropria- 
tions, that for the Atlantic coast there is an amount 
of $530,000; for the northern lakes, $492,000; and 
for the western rivers and harbors, $458,000. 
Such a distribution, if tested by the only proper 
criterion by which appropriations of a national 


| character should be tried, the actual wants for the 


operations of the next fiscal year is eminently just 
and proper. 
Again, in regard to the western rivers, in no case 


| have we reduced the estimates sent to us from the 


Department for these rivers, but we have given 


| them in every instance the full amount asked for 


by the Government. Wehavegonefurther: We 
have added to the appropriations for the western 
rivers $125,000, which the Government did not 
ask for, and for which they sent us no estimates 
until we called for them. We have recommended 


a large amount required for opening the mouth of 


the Mississippi, for the benefit of the great trade 
notonly of New Orleans, but of the upper country. 

I differ with the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
MarsuHatt] in his view of the character of this 
appropriation. The appropriation for the mouth 
of the Mississippi is as advantageous to the Up- 
per Mississippi, the Ohio, or the Missouri, as if 
it was given to these rivers specifically. No ap- 
propriation is more needed than that which opens 
the mouth of the Mississippi, giving access to the 
foreign trade, and an outlet for the whole internal 
trade of the great valley. At the present time the 
mouth of the Mississippi is so clogged as almost 
to prevent navigation. There is not in this bill 
a single case which appeals more strongly to the 
House for the exercise of the constitutional power 
to improve rivers than this very appropriation. 
So deeply has it been felt by the people in that 
quarter, that they have come here in large num- 
bers, representing the mercantile and shipping in- 
terest of the city of New Orleans, and have laid 
before us statistical information, showing the most 


| alarming extent and injury of these obstructions. 


The Senate, upon this representation, without 
waiting for the usual forms of business, passed a 
bill appropriating the sum of $75,000, and sent it 
to us asking our concurrence in the measure. The 
committee, however, have placed it in this bill, 
deeming it just to the pressing wants of other 
parts of the country that this appropriation should 
abide the action of the House upon the general 
subject—for there are other points suffering for 
immediate appropriations. I might name the city 
of Boston, where the main channel to its harbor 
has been for several years back filling up by the 
abrasion of the island lying near it, which is not 
only blocking up that channel, but threatens se- 
rious injury to the whole commerce of that port. 
Indeed, this will demand our action immediately 
in a military point of view, if in no other. 

In the last Congress an appropriation was made 
of $15,000 for the purpose of protecting Great 
Brewster Island, in the harbor of Boston. If that 
island is washed away, (and it is now rapidly 


| going,) it will fill up the only good channel which 
| gives access to the large shipping of Boston, and 


will deprive the harbor of that city of the protec- 
tion of the forts and batteries we have erected 
there to defend the commercial emporium of the 
North. There are numerous instances of this 
character demanding the immediate action of Con- 
gress. There is a case in the State of North Car- 
olina where this Government has constructed a 
fort on the Cape Fear river, and established piers. 
Subsequently the falling down of the walls, and 
the banks upon which they stood, have materially 
obstructed the navigation of that very valuable 
river—a river in which the great bulk of the com- 
merce of that enterprising State is now finding its 
way tothe ocean. There has been a committee 
here representing that interest, and urging imme- 
diate action upon it by this House. 

Allusion was made by the honorable gemtleman 
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from North Carolina, [Mr. Venasre,} who is not 
now in his seat, to the character of the bill in ref- 
erence to the location of the appropriations, and 
he claimed that the committee had acted most un- 
fairly and unjustly towards the South, 

He estimated that the planting States had not 
been fairly dealt by in making these appropria- 
tions. Sir, those States lie mainly on the Atlantic 
sea-board, and if you will look at what we have 
given them in that quarter, you will find that it 
amounts to $433,000; and if you add to that their 
proportion of interest in what has been given to 
the great rivers of the West, it makes the sum of 
$963,000, which is given to the planting States. 
Sir, no injustice of this kind was designed, and 
none has happened through any mistake or negli- 
gence of the committee. I am satisfied that this 
committee, on examining the details of the bill, 
will see that it does ample justice to every part of 
the country. ' 

We have also been referred to the important 
work recommended for the Delaware river, the 
harbor of shelter on Reedy Island. This, and 
some other improvements on that river, stand 
upon different ground from any other. The piers 
in the Delaware were long ago ceded to the Gov- 
ernment upon the implied understanding and agree- 
ment that the Government would keep them in 
repair. Among these works were the piers at 
Port Penn. They lie on the west side of Reedy 
Island, and greatly need repairs. 

The Department, however, believed that a better 
work could be made on the east side of theisland, 
and that too for a small increase of expenditure; 
and we recommend that object as one of great im- 
portance to thecommerce of the city of Philadelphia. 

I regretted the introduetion of the substitute pro- 
posed by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Sranty,] which is the old bill of last session. 
I warn gentlemen who are friends of judicious and 
proper appropriations of this character, against 
adopting sucha bill asthat. Gentlemen who were 
in the last Congress know the character of that 
bill. The committee had it before them. They 
went into an examination of its contents, and they 
found that a large number of appropriations were 
put in that bill without any estimates whatever 
from the proper Department, without any surveys, 
so that when you commenced the work you never 
could know where it would end, or what would 
be its utility. I will mention one item in the bill 
which struck the Topographical Bureau as most 
extraordinary. It was an appropriation of $20,000 
to construct a breakwater at Nantucket, for which 
there had been no survey or estimate; and when 
the attention of the Bureau was called to the sub- 
ject, they found that you might as well construct 
a breakwater on the broad expanse of the Atlantic 
as to put it there; and its ultimate expense, instead 
of being computed by thousands, would absorb 
millions of dollars. There are other appropria- 
tions in that bill of a similar kind, and so numer- 
ous are they, and so ill-digested, and of such 
doubtful utilitv, that I should deeply regret to see 
itadopted. ‘There are many votes in this House 
which will be given for the bill under consideration 
that, under no circumstances consistently with 
good policy and with the principles which we have 
adopted for our guidance on this subject, can be 
given for the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Sir, reference has been made to my own State. 
That State has a vast commercial interest—a large 
extent of lake and sea-coast and of river nuviga- 
tion. A State having more than one fourth of the 
tonnage of the whole country, and collecting at 
its ports more than half of all the duties paid into 
the Treasury. Now, instead of the appropriations 
for that State being increased as western and 
southern appropriations have been, this bill con- 
tains upwards of $20,000 less than the estimates 
sent to us by the Department for the State of New 
York. I regret that the gentleman from Virginia 
should have taken the course he has in holding up 
to this committee a comparative view of the reve- 
nues of certain post offices in New York with cer- 
tain others in Virginia, instead of comparing the 
commercial returns of the two States. Anything 
connected with the commerce of my State, or the 
importance of the Hudson river, I shell ‘at all 
tumes be ready to meet, whenever gentlemen shall 
invite the discussion. 
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[ stated in my remarks at the opening of this 
lebate, the principle upon which this bill was 
framed. 1 instanced the very case of Oak Or- 
chard creek on Lake Ontario, to which the gentle- 
man has alluded, as an illustration of that princi- 
We have made an appropriation for that 
not with reference to its local commerce— 


} 
me. 


- 
pia 


i ’ 


we expressly repudiated that as a criterion for ap- 
propriauon—but with reference to the general 
ommerce of the lake upon which it is situated, 
and for the purpose of providing for that general 

mmerce a harbor of refuge. A better appropri- 
ation is not contained in this bill. The fact was 


yht to the notice of the Committee on Com- 


rou 
merce, that a harbor of refuge was especially 
needed at that point during the storms which pre- 
vail upon the lake. We have not sought to make 
these appropriations for the purpose of building 
up towns at any particular points, but to make 
hem where the general commerce of the country 
demanded, This true with rezard to 
Dunkirk and Port Jefferson harbors in New York. 
The latter, on the northern shore of Long Island, 


‘ 


same 1 


intended as a harbor of refuge, and is the only 
harbor of that kind upon a coast of one hundred 
vd fi rty miles in extent,covered by a larzre com- 
merce. 
As to the Hudson, thegentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Meape,] and the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Bissein,] yesterday seemed to consider it a 
mull river, of very little importance—altogether 
an trifling affair, compared with the western waters. 
Have reflected that is the 
mily outlet for a trade as large as that of which 
they so continually boast, upon the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. Itis, like the mouth of the 
Mississippi, an outlet for that great chain of Med- 
rranean seas, which stretches from Lake Onta- 


these gentlemen this 


rio to Lake Superior, the natural avenue for the 
whole trade of those lakes except the compara- 
tively small amount which passes through the St. 
Lawrence. ‘This trade comes down to the tide 
waters of the Hudson by the Erie canal and the 
several lines of railroad, and then finds its way to 
the great emporium of our commerce. ‘I'he offi- 
cial returns of last year show that produce to the 
mmount of $54,000,000 came by the canals alone 
to the tide waters of the Hudson, of which three 
fourths at least came from the Western States, 
ind a great portion from Lilinois itself. 
cending trade will make nearly as much more; and 
when you add the other trade upon the river, com- 
ing by railroads and other ways, you will swell it 
up to the amount which rentlemen are claiming 
for the Mississippi itself. Noris thismerely a New 
York appropriation, It will open a way for vastly 
more produce from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ihi- 
\ois, and Wisconsin, than from New York. But 
t has been denounced as extravagantly large. lt 
is $50,000; and it is only the fourth appropriation 
the Government has made for the improvement of 
the Hudson since the commencement of the work 
in 1834. ‘This is the smallest appropriation that 
ever passed this House for that work; smaller by 
one half than those passed during the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson. It is a case of the 
most urgent necessity; so strong that the Legis- 


The as- 


lature of the State at its last session appropriated 
$10,000 to be employed in affording temporary 
relief to the navigation, until the National Gov- 
ernment should resume this important and truly 
national work. 

With regard to the particular case upon which 
the gentleman from Virginia offered his amend- 
ment for the James river, in which the city of 
Richmond is principally interested, | have already 
explained to the committee the situation in which 
the committee were placed. We would have reec- 
ommended an appropriation to a national work 


in Virginia as cheerfully as in any other part of 


the Union. But we had no memorial, no estimates 
for this work. We heard nothing in relation to it 
until the bill came up in this House for consider- 
ation, when gentlemen arise and denounce the 
action of that committee for not inserting it in 
the bill, and claim that it should now be inserted 
without estimates, without surveys, and without 
data. 

[am far from claiming for this bill anything 
like perfectability. I stated before that the commit- 
tee labored under great embarrassments in forming 
the bill, and the reason of those embarrassments. I 
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wish now to say to gentlemen on all sides that this 
bill is the result of great deliberation on the part 
of the committee, and has arisen out of conces- 
sions and compromises of opinion, differing as 
we did with regard to the extent to which we 
should proceed in this matter; and | hope for that 
reason, if for no other, the House will be very 
reluctant to admit any additions to it. ‘ 


Sir, in conclusion, let us briefly survey the pres- 
y ; 


ent position of our Republic, and see what it de- 


wise and patriotic legislators. 
Our country is rapidly advancing in her 


mands of us as 
career of 
; situation in 1838, when 
the last general appropriations for the rivers and 
ondition, and 
; we have made. 
No other nation has achieved so much in the same 
perio i We have peaceably annexed one empire, 
settled the boundaries of another, and conquered 
a third. Our which, fourteen years 
azo, was found in three grand divisions—that of 
ikes, and the 
Atlantic coast—has crossed the isthmus, and now 
To our 


rreatness. Compare its 
harbors were made, with its present 


we are astonished at the progres 


commerce, 


the western riv ers, the northwestern | 


overs the shores of the western ocean. 
two maritime fronts, the Atlantic and the Gulf, we 
have added the Pacific. And there from e. coast 
of sixteen hundred miles in extent, we look out 
upon the primeval habitations of our race—the seats 
of ancient empire—and the inviting field 
ever opened to the moral or physical energies of 
man. 

sceptre. 


most 


Nor is the dominion thus gained a barren 

On the contrary, the precious metals 
found in abundance in California have placed in 
the hands of this Republic a power 
which, ere long, will ascend- 
ancy from Europe to America, and will adjust io 
our great commercial emporium the balance-sheet 
of the world. And can such a nation be 
held in the swaddling bands of its 
leading strings of its childhood? 
enterprise of our country, always 


monetary 


transfer commercia! 


longer 
infancy or the 
No, sir. The 
bold and rest- 
less, is already, by the liberal aids of an improved 
science and the vast ul, driven 
1 maddening s Nothing 
ean arrest the progress of individual effort in all 
You may excite the 
apprehensions of the timid, the doubts of the wa- 
vering, or of pro- 
The mighty current 
ordained, will, in spite of 
our resistance, bear us onward and still onward 
to our destiny. It 1 part of wisdom, 
of exalted patriotism, to grasp the helm of the ship 


of st ite, and, with a strons an | 


accessions of 


eapit 
need. 


onward almost wit! 


the avenues of commerce. 


the opposition of the enemies 
rress, but all will be in vain. 
of events, as they are 


} } 
3, then, the 


sold hand, guide 


it on its course by the chart of the Constitution. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


SPEECH OF HON. B. C. EASTMAN, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 22, 1852. 
The House being in the 
state of the 


the Whole on the 
) on the bill 
making appropriations for the improvement of Rivers and 
Llarbors 


Mr. EASTMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: If [had consulted my personal 
feelings, | should not now trespass upon the time 
and patience of the committee. [am aware that 
anything | may be able to say upon this subject, 
at this time, may have but little influence upon the 
minds of the members of this House, and will not 
change the final result, or even a single 
vot But I feel cailed upon by a sense of duty 


Committee of 


Union, (Mr. Oups in the clair, 


contro! 


which | owe both to myself and to my constitu- 
ents, and which I cannot disregard without being 
derelict to them, and to the position which I oc- 
cupy as their Representative, to put myself upon 
the record in favor of the proposition now before 
the House in a more emphatic manner than a si- 
lent vote would do. Hitherto I have not thought 
it necessary or important, in view of my inexpe- 
rience in Congressional legislation, to obtrude my 
views upon this House in any other manner than 
by casting my vote either in favor of or against 
the various measures which the House has acted 
upon. But this is a matter in which the whole 
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and I therefore desire to give some reasons » 
think it is due to the West to pass this bill why | 

In stating my views for the consideration of +) 
committee, I shall not follow the course , ae 
out by those gentlemen who have spoken un 
the subject heretofore. I shall not arene .. 
rreat length the power of Congress, 
Constitution, to pass this bill, or bills of thiget 
acter. 1 take it for granted, and start snc 
basis, that we have the power and thy 
tional right so to do. 

Tam aware, sir, that this is a questi 


© Al any 
Ww der the 
lar- 
‘pon tha: 


> CONStity. 


. - nD why 
has engaged the attention of the most eminent 
. A 
learned statesmen of both the great polities! o. 
ties of the nation, and that this ground has he. 


made the battle-field of many a hard-fouch; oaks 


ical campaign, wherein have been engaged gop 
of the ablest men that America or any other en, 
try has ever produced. And so fiercely eo 
have been some of these engagements. and wit 
such various success, that they have called fam 
the most brilliant efforts of these mey 
Various grounds have been assumed jy 
contests, and in the heat of the struvele for t 
mastery, each party may have assumed groy 
which, in their cooler moments, they would wi 
ingly admit were untenable, and occupied only ox 
outposts which they could surrender withoy: 
yielding any important thing for which they really 
contended. One party may have been as wro 
and erred as far, in denying the right of Congres. 
under the Constitution to appropriate m ney fi 
the improvement of rivers, partly navigable or nay. 
ivable at certain stages of water only, and for the 


protection of our commerce on the great inlay; 


Nlested 


Lege 


nds, 


iG 


| Seas, as another party was in contending that Cop 
| ress had the constitutional right to anpronr 


late 
money for the construction of roads and canals, 
or for the construction of works merely sections 
or local in their character. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his sixth annual message 
to the two Houses of Congress, under date of 
December 2, 1806, uses the following language iy 
reference to the disposition of the surplus revenue 

“To what other objects shall these surpluses be appro 
priated, and tie whole surplus of impost, after the entir 
discharge of the public debt, and during those intervals 
when the purposes of war shall not eall for them? Shall 
We suppress the impost, and give that advantage to foreign 
over domestic manufactories? On a few articles of mor 
general and necessary use the suppression, in due season 
will doubtless be right; but the great mass of the articles 
on which impost is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by 
those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the 
use of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its 
continuance and application to the great purposes of the 
public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other ob 
jects of public improvement as may be thought propert 
add to the constitutional enumerations of Federal powers 
By these operations, new channels of communication wil 
be opened between the States, the lines of separation wi 
disappear, their interests will be identified, and their unior 
cemented by new and indissoluble ties.” 

Mr. Jefferson then adds: 

‘¢T suppose an amendment to the Constitution, by cor 
sent of the States, to be necessary; because the objects 
now recommended are not among those enumerated in the 
Constitution, and to which it permits the public money 
be applied.”’ 

This is the first allusion which was made by 
any person occupying the chair of Chief Magis 
trate of the nation to the subject of applyings 
portion of our surplus revenue to ‘ objects of im 
provement,” and it is clear to my mind that Mr 
Jefferson did not undertake to give any firmly: 
founded opinion on the subject, from t':* language 
he makes use of. Theobjects enum: ~ ed by him 
are not all of them, according to the -reed of the 
present day, esteemed and admitted to be suc 
national objects as are within the control of Com 
gress in this respect. 

It is admitted I ¢hink by all men who hav 
formed any opinion on this subject, that the pro 
vision of the Constitution under which the objects 
named in this bill are allowed, is that which says 
that Congress shall have power ‘‘ to rezulate com: 
merce with foreign nations, and among the sever® 
States, and with Indian tribes.”’ 

It certainly was not then, and it has not since 
been denied, that appropriations for the protection 
of our commerce on the Atlantic coast could be 
constitutionally made by Congress. But these 
objects were not named by Mr. Jefferson; nor ¥ 
it necessary that he should name them to indicalt 


West, and more especially my own State, and the || his opinion on the subject; for at the first sessi0’ 


peoplean my own district, are deeply interested, 


of Congress under the new Constitution, Congre® 
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prosicins by law, 
August, 1789, 
expenses for tne ‘supp rita vd main- 


i pow er by 


. f a and after the loth d 





ecessary 
wnd repairs of all light-houses, 
4 hlie nrers erected >! rced or sunk 
anG PU PIES, s } ames > 
mat 
e passage of the act, within any bay, in- 
afore th g by | Vs 
nerbor, or port of the United States, for ren- 
be ver (he navigatic n thereof easy and safe, should be 
ner th 
ayed out of the Treasury of the United States, 
said light-houses, 
ners, sh ’ uld be ke} rt in repal r, rebuilt, and 
ished with sup} jlies out of the public Treasur y. 


beacons, 
“p 
te ate 


WS, 





sod that beac Ons, buey 8, and 


Seas objects therefore needed not to be named 
rm Vr.Jetferson. Congress had the same author- 
~ to erect and provide for other works of.a like 


‘‘aracter, as it had to take the contro! which it 
cd by the law then passed. This power 
: x been denied, that | can find, from that time 
‘this. So far, then, as our lake harbors are 
soncerned, the most skeptical cannot, except it be 
on ‘the 2 or ound of expedie ney, refuse his vote ll 
(vor of this measure. If, however, he can stand 
calmly by, 4 d as one of the Representatives of 
eople, Tatas the opinions and wishes of 


has 


neve 


the peo} s 
» hundred thousand members of this Confederacy, 
and acting for them, and see millions of the treas- 


vre of those by whose industry anc enterprise the 
Government is suj pported, destroyed, abso! lutely 
so hundreds and thousands 
of the lives of these men sacrificed for lack of 
table shelter for vessels, when the storms of 
heaven descend—if humanity has no voice loud 
nough to penetrate his heavy ear—if there is no 
tying throb in his flinty bosom, then I am forced 
soa him alone, he is * joined to his idols.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time Mr. 
Jefferson made these suggestions, Louisiana » em- 
bracing the mouth of the Mississippi river, had 
not been three years the property of the United 
States, it having been purchased from France as 
late as the spring of 1803. As yet, the whole 
commerce of that noble river was inconsiderable. 
The settlements upon either bank, from the Balize 
toSaint Anthony, were exceedingly sparse, includ- 
ing only a few French villages whose commerce 
was limited to a small fur trade with the tribes of In- 
dians, and carried on in canoes and pirogues, with 
an occasional broad-horn from the Ohio river. 
Fultonand Fitch and Stevens had not yet pro- 
jected the use of steam power to propel vessels, for 
it was not until some time after this period that 
the former of these named persons was, by a vote 
of the majority of the members of this branch of 
Congress, refused the use of the hall of the House 
of Representatives in which to state his views 
upon the discover y he had made, and elucidate to 
the world the practic ability of employing steam as 
a motive power—he being looked upon by a ma- 
jority of our wise men of that di ayasa visionary 
fanatic. {t is fair to presume, that with all of Mr. 
Jefferson’ s farseeing sagacity and wisdom,—and 
no man’s vision was clearer in this respect than 
his,—that he did not then hope or expect to see 
the mighty river of the West bearing upon its 
broad bosom her thousands of huge vessels laden 
to their utmost cz apacity with the products of the 
shores which have been made fat with its ye rly 
inundations—stemming its rushing current with a 
power and veloc ity unequaled by the swiftest ship 
onthe ocean. The immense commerce which is 
how carried on through this national channel, 
coming from all the States which are washed by 
ts waters and its thousands of tributaries, was 
not then dreamed of in the dim future, and as yet 
nO appropriations were needed in this quarter. 
Therivers ythen,which he mentioned in the nessave 
to which [ have alluded, could not have included 
the Mississippi; and it will not be irreverent, I 
trust, in me to say, that the im) provements since 
made, and the exirencies of the pre sent day, may 
not have called forth from him such an examina- 


ti 
on of this sul yjec t as, ha d he li ved at this time, 
he would have viven it. 


, 


annihilated, and see als 


Mr. Jefferson again alludes to 


4s eighth annual mess: Aze, 
ber 8. 1808, Hes says 


~ Phe probable accumulation of the surpluses of revenue 
on eae can be applied to the pay ment of the public 
shall be - 40 the freedom and sa of our commerce 
Shalt in a stored, merits the consideration of Congress. 
mien athe ater live in the public vaults? Shall the 
to the impros juced? or shall it net rather be appropriated 
provements of roads, rivers, canals, education, 
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under date of Novem- 
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and other great foundations ef prosp yand union und 
the power which Congress may a Lily posses uch 
ame ndinent ¢ of the Constitution as may be approved by the 


States: 


commendation of 
one of them. It 


Here, then, is a direct re 


objects. above-named, or some 


he had been of the opinion that the power to ap- 
propriate money for these obje ts was not in Con 
cress—if he had entertained no doubts upon the 
subject, W hy does he state the proposition in the 


j 


alternative, and not content himself with what he 


had already said in relation to it in his forme: 
message? Why does he recommend an applica- 
tion of a part of this surplus to the objects named 


‘© under which C 
possess,’’ if he ha 
did not apy 
any of these moneys to the objects enumerated by 
him, or some of them? . 
sut this question seems to have been definitely 
settled during the first presidential term of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s and the doc 
now held to be catholic upon this subject may be 
stated in tha 
his annual 


December, 


the power ongress may already 


|! been of the opinion that Con 


gress possess the power to yropriate 





admin stration, rine 
to sts . ne > enarde rT 
temiment statesman sown words, in 
message to C 


Is34, 


meress on the 2d day of 
he says: 


** There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called withou impropriety internal unprovements, which 
have alwa been regarded as standing upon different 
grounds froin those to which [ have referred i allude 
such as have for their object the improvement of our ha 
bors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in 
our navigahie rivers, for the ta “tility and security of our fur 


elgu commerce. 
* As a natural « 
of our forei 


id extension 


and delivery have 


Onsequence of the increase a 


rn coummerce, ports Of entry 


been multiplied and established, not only on our sea board 
but in the interior of the country, upon our lakes and navi 
gable rivers Pie convenience and safety of this com 
inerce have led to the gradual extension of these expend 
itures, to the erection of light houses, the placing, planting, 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions of our navi 


gable rivers, and the harbors upon our great lakes as well as 
upon our sea board. 

* Although [ expressed to Congress my 
that these expenditures have 
and disproportionate to the advantages to be derive 
them, I have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my 
to bills containing thei, and have contented myself tot 
low in this respect in the footsteps of all my predecessors 


apprehension 


sometimes been extravagant 


d trom 


assent 


Now, | suppose no reasonable man will contend 
that commerce is only foreign so long 
ried on by means of shipy ying which has crossed 
the ocean, or which is only carried 
water. General Jackson aa 
doctrine. He established a rule by which he was 
governed, but at the same time he did not pretend 
to say that this rule was the line of demarkation 
between what was, in his opinion, 
and what was unconstitutional, but 
rule convenient for him at that ume, 
he would be governed. 
says: 


** Sensible, however, from experience and observation, of 


as itis car- 
on upon salt 


for no such 


constitutional 
a 


é 
i 


merely as 
and by whic 





i 
Referring to this rule he 


the great abuses to which the unrestricted exercise of this 
authority by Congress was exposed, | have prescribed a 
| limitation for the government of my own conduct, by which 
expenditures of this character are confined to places below 
the ports of entry or delivery established by law. [ am 
very sensible that this restriction is not as satisfactory as 
could be desired, and that much embarrassment may be 


caused to the Executive Department in its execution, by 


appropriations, for remote and not well-understood objects 
But as neither my own retlections, nor the lights which I 
inay properly derive from other sources, have supplied me 
with a better, | shall continue to apply iny best exertions to 
a faithful application of the rule upon which it is founded.”’ 


However proper this rule or limit might have 
been at the time it was now nearly 
twenty years since—and thatit was proper [donot 
preter nd to de ny—yet a ne 
grown up which renders 
and almost impracticable. 

Since the ports of Europe—through the agency 
| of steam, which it was thought within afew years 
could not be successfully applied to ocean or 
atlantic navigation—have been brought 
our Atlantic cities than some ports of 
country, the whole system of 


tions has been changed. 


established, 


vV System of things has 


z ' ‘ 
1s appilicaiion partial 


Lrans- 
nearer to 
our own 
trade and iniporta- 
Formerly we had 
importers, our jobbers, and our retailers, in regular 
gradations of rank, and the former held himself as 
high above the latter as the dukes of old did above 
the baronet, or as the knight above thesquire. In 


our 


those days our merchants and traders of St. Louis, 
Galena, Cincinnati, and Chicago made their pur- 
chases at some of the Atlanuc cities, and paid 


tribute to the merchant princes who held the mo- 
nopoly of imports, and who alone had a traveled 


GLOBE. 


Ho. or Reps. 
Air, woud be impel ent e } rs 
to imi Bi ti those davs now ; i yn 
in nis i l 1 Sof aa wenhave n ry 
GLISAl) pre ad. ar we h eout “e porte : 
who can, wit! sent fa es, better afiord 
to go i e kk ieir SI es, t pay the 
ia indeed } le asteril nim t or than 
ney < iid once \ Foi » N ‘ } ‘ bus 
’ I ey t s Ss W i ue e, i d 
Ww y ©” ‘ teil y rs i ut y sup 
ny of mM jand Vv 1 \ i } serva- 
ion, and oy the i ‘ ey ave re- 
ceived, are fully competent Lppre uwthey 
Se hat is i terest ne ai ih n ea iil 
histery 
l can see no differeace, therefore, whether the 
vessels which Hoa us ¢ rine ss tne 
oceal brea AS Du 3) ore 1e ( : reach 
the warel 3e 0 ‘ moor re ( we hie er ey 
do nem. l e n scome ou of thre } Kets nd 
are paid yy the western man, and are y borne 
by the consumer in the interior on the unks of 
the Mississippi and ils trivularie 
At one time ¢ S question ime me ng 
likea Pp itical form, and oO} party Was raved 
against the other upon i, But it w vaVvs un- 
fairly done. The party calling | W hig 
party, it is true, laimed a £ ler ul de iF t 
construction th ist tio we > 
Democratic party did, and it atihe sa “ld 
rut to the country rat the Democrat vy de 
nied ; wower under the Constitution to make any 
appropriaulo fo i pi ) e whatso ‘ e 
way ot What 1 ed in ‘ y) ) le 8. 
Such an is Sas sit is untrue, and: it 
cannot be forced uno u it this ti 
it has always been i nlcy ¢ f V 8 ) 
| vad dow “Hany id vi 5 f s i re W n 
amendments in the Wav of appro atl s for 
jects purely sectional, ind n t al 1. OF 
renerai cnaracter, With a View Oo rena r ito 
noxious to the Presiden ind Sc ( n to 
veto it, or to take the disagré ait ! of 
approving ol a bill pat . d wii h 
would be a disgrace nol \ » the Democrat 
partly, but to a parties e di s i e 
Th S course hy is | een aided y tne nxXi Wii hy 
every person bas more or les to procure tt rn ié 
pu Hic TT) isury al ro il it S irt i } 
neighborhood, even at e of d “ 
under other ‘cumstances, itd rink m 
as beyond the power of Congr: I say, 
theret re, tha ie issue Which 18 att ed »> be 
forced upon th Democrats ul mie 3 
not a pou ie, } | i ‘ of ever’ 
Demo a y this i asit 1 prove 
to the country that, a= e} } I ol 3, 
we are always, when the Treasury w admit of 
the expenditure « Fe idy to make liber ind just 
appropriations for the purpose ned : vill. 
We hi ve veen at istomed to k vk ! Ay 
drew Jaekson’s Democracy ure as tot any 
otner man, and ] till k | nave Mm ved we que 
tation | have made { m i mnieéss e. e re 
ogni S tt r 
I may told t our cam f, he Pre 
dency is opposed, upon pr loctrine, 
and that he will veto any L that Coe t may 
pass, of thie character. | am Vare ; his 
the talk of all the Wh newspape the West 
But | have yet to see any evidence } S 
ments are such as would compe! him to fu } 
assent to such a bill; and I sh e 8 } 
demn him upon an i usation comin j } 
quarter in wl } is cha oi T 
me it is no proof tha ‘ men this 
House votes again ip i Dit, CONLAINING 
many differe: ms d vould 
therefore, il was at ipa of 
Chief Mag e, Vv tha Hem ‘ 
UTALNSL It o lof exper eCAU 
he did not thin! 0 Trea ulmit- 
ted f such ‘ i 0 1 he 
might have no coi tutional s ipon tne 
subject at all 
c ) ttle tnis matter, I wot | k iny one ¢ f 
th se persons, I a ‘ oO charge upo 
Mr. Pierce bitter ho y to rive ind harbor 
pr priations, whether ey believe t Mr. Cray, 
or Mr Mana um, or Mr Uwnpre RWOOD, would 
have vetoed the bill, nich they, as well as Mr. 
\, Pierce e, voted against: an ~~ rea they would not. 
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Then why is Mr. Pierce judged by a different 
rule than that by which others arejudged? Their 
offense is the same, and their judgments should be 
equal, 

We know, from the opinwons often expressed 
and vetes given upon other measures of this kind, 
that these centlemen whom I have named,as voting 
with Mr. Pierce, were in favor of the doctrine of 
internal improvements. Now, what right have 
gentlemen to judge one man and condemn him 
for doing that which itis no crime for another 
tocommit? Mr. Pierce had, I doubt not, reasons 
which satisfied him that he ought not to go for that 
bill; those reasons were sufficient to control him, 
and they may have been precisely the same rea- 
sons which prompted Mr. Cray, Mr. Maneun, 
and Mr. Unpserwoop, to vote against the bill. 
fam as warm an advocate for river and harbor 
improvements as any man can be. If have, in 
common with every citizen of the West, shffered 
for the want of them. I have been taxed annu- 
ally alarge percentage in the shape of high freights 
and insurances upon the merchandise I have con- 
sumed, and I am also a Democrat, whose devotion 
to the party has ever been true and unquestioned, 
and I say, unhesitatingly, that I do not fear the 
action of Mr. Pierce upon this subject. He was 
taught his Democracy in the school of Andrew 
Jackson, and the lessons he then learned from that 
old Roman in the days that tried men’s souls will 
not be easily forgotten. 

If I doubted him; if I was not well convinced 
that he would give his approval to a fair bill for 
these objects; yet, with all my fidelity to party, 
and with all my admiration for the man and my 
repugnance to his opponent, | should be strongly 
tempted to throw into the opposite scale whatever 
of influence I could wield in the present political 
campaign. I should consider myself fighting 
against the interests of my own State, and of my 
constituents, if I should take a different ground. 
But, I repeat, I have carefully examined the whole 
progress of the attacks made upon Mr. Pierce in 
relation to this subject, and I find nothing which 
has at all shaken my confidence in him as a man 
who will, when the time comes, do ample justice 
to the interests of the West. 

I will take occasion here to say, that although 
[am strongly in favor of appropriations for the 
improvement of our harbors upon the lakes, and 
the removal of obstructions to the navigation of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, yet I would 
not vote for a bill which embraced large appro- 


priations for objects not national in their charac- | 


ter, but which were local, or put in merely to be 
carried by those which are national. 


In examining the matter touching the interests | 


of the West in this particular, | am strongly im- 
pressed with the great inequality with which ap- 
propriations have been made to protect our com- 
merce. While millions have been voted with a 
freedom unknown to almost any other country, 
for the building up of the cities of the East, in the 
way of erecting mints, custom-houses, ware- 
houses, dry-docks, floating-docks, buoys, bea- 
cons, breakwaters, and light-houses, it has been 
with the utmost difficulty that afew thousand dol- 
lars have been doled out for the benefit of the 
West, which, in a few more years, will scorn to 
beg and take such an appropriation as a favor, but 
will, in its strength, demand it as her right in a lan- 
guage which will command a ready and favorable 
response, such sums as will place her on an equal- 
ity with the more favored portions of the Union. 
It is a truth, as remarkable as it is unjust, that 
what of success the West has met with has been 
obtained, not with the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment, not by encouragement extended to it in 
her utmost sped not because ithas been treated 
as a favorite child, but in spite of the system that 
has been pursued towards it by what may well be 
termed its mother-in-law. 

A few instances of oppression on the part of the 
Government towards these infant settlements in 
the West, which have happened in my own State, 
will show some of the grounds of complaint which 
I have adverted to. 

Soon after the discovery of the lead mines in 
Ilinois, lowa, and Wisconsin, had become gen- 
erally known, hundreds of persons flocked into 
that country to avail themselves of the benefit of 
that discovery. Sound policy would have dic- 
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tated that every encouragement should have been 
held out to this hardy and adventurous class of 
persons, and that the most favorable terms should 
have been offered them in their uncertain and haz- 
ardous undertaking. That whole country was 
then a wilderness, almost totally unknown to the 
white man, undescribed upon the maps even, in 
any other manner than by the almost fabulous 
name of ‘** Northwestern Territory.”’ Into this 
wilderness, where hostile tribes of Indians held 
their bloody sway, these pioneers ir civilization, 
without any of the conveniences for traveling 
known at the present day, but in their canoes and 
upon their pack-horses, they penetrated this un- 
known country to open it up to future commerce, 
and render it habitable for those who should come 
afterthem. Did the Government encourage them 
in their enterprise? Did it, as good policy or even 
strict and even-handed justice dictated, offer a 
bounty upon what they should produce? And did 
it protect them in their homes, and in their prop- 
erty? Far fromit. I have been at some trouble 
to collect statistics upon this subject, which it 
would afford me great pleasure to read in detail; 
but | have not time within the limits of my hour, 
and must content myself with the following ex- 
tract: : 

‘* The first law authorizing the leasing of the lead mines 
was passed March 3, 1807. The superintendence of them 
with the books, papers, &c., was transferred trom the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Secretary of 
War, on the 29th day of November, 1821. 

* On the Loth day of June, 1822, proposals for leasing the 


mines were invited, by advertiseiwwent in several of the | 


western newspapers. ‘The conditions upon which these 
leases were granted, were as follows: 

‘Ist. The quantity of land granted to an individual or 
company, not to exceed three hundred and twenty acres. 

‘2d. The duration of a lease to be three years. 

‘6 3d. The lessee to commence mining and (if there should 
be wood on the premises) manufacturing lead upon the 
land within two (at first it was nine) months after the date 
of the lease, and to continue such mining and manufactur- 
ing with a force which was at no time to be jess than twen- 
ty men, weather and season permitting, without cessation 
orintermission. Ifthe lessee failed to have twenty laborers 
in his employ,—he was to permit any miner to go upon the 
same tract and work, provided he delivered to the lessee all 
the ore he raised, on the lessee securing to him the usual 
quantity of lead (or ore equivalent) for each hundred 
pounds ofore; and the lessee admitting his tract to be so 
occupied, Was to be considered as keeping twenty men in 
his employ. 

‘4th. The lessee at the end of every month was required 
to pav to the superintendent of the mines six pounds (at 
first ten pounds) of every hundred produced by said mining 
or manufacturing Operations, in clean, pure lead, as rent 
for the use of the United States, and to deposit the same 
in a storehouse near Fever river, to be designated by the 
superintendent, free of expense to the United States. This 
condition was subject to the revocation of the Government 
upon giving three months’ previous notice; at which time 
it Was optional with the lessee to accept or refuse the new 
terms. Upon his refusal to accept, the lease to cease and 
terminate 

‘Sth. The lessee agreed at his own cost and expense to 
make all necessary preparation and improvement for the 
prosecution and fulfillment of his part of the contract; for 
Which purpose he was allowed the use of all the stone, 
wood, and water that might be found onthe premises, to be 
used without waste or extravagance. 

‘6th. The lessee was to keep a book or books, in which 
he was to keep a true and faithful accountof all the min- 
eral and lead which he raised, purchased, or manufactured; 
which book or books were to be always open to the inspec- 
tion of the superintendent. And the lessee was further 
required to furnish the superintendent with a monthly ab- 
stract or return of such mining or manufacturing operations 
which the superintendent might require, to be verified by 
oath or affirmation. 

‘* 7th. The lessee was prohibited from disposing of or sub- 
leasing the tract to any person, and from removing or per- 
mitting to be removed any part or the whole of the mineral 
trom the mines or the place of manufacture without the 
consent of the superintendent, until all arrearages of rent 
had been settled and paid. 

“8th. The lessee agreed notto permit any miner or la- 
borer to commence working in his mines until he had 
signed the regulations. 

‘9th. On the failure of the lessee to carry any of these 
conditions into effect, the superintendent was authorized to 
declare the lease forfeited, and take possession of the lands 
and all the improvements made by the lessee.”’ 


Here we find that these miners had the gracious 
permission of Government to work upon lands 
which it did not own, but which belonged to the 
Indians, on condition that they should work con- 
stantly, weather and season permitting, without 
cessation or intermission, pwying to the Govern- 
ment first one tenth, and afterwards one sixth of 
all the mineral or ore they dug in the form of good 
clean lead, delivered at the Government ware- 
house in Galena, as rent; thus becoming tenants to 
-he Government, which thereby assumed for itself 


| could not take from the forests of the mi 


' sary, he might cancel the lease or revoke the ns 
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ards, agents, surveyors, and servants. on,. 
by a military force, to carry into effect ns Ported 
and keep in awe these bondmen, while th vers 
lessees, had not the poor right to takes.) 
** wood, stone,and water,” without being rest = 
in the terms of the lease and regulations «.. 
waste and extravagance ”’ 3 Pow 
This was the inducement held out by, . 
and powerful Government to such as y, Ould 
their lives and forego the security and coms... 
a home to develop the resources of the ; 
We hear much of the despotism of Russi, | 
other monarchies in Europe, but I question y ties 
in any of these countries a parallel can he ¢ 
to these regulations established by this fres 
ernment for the government of these miners. 


otha» 


(yn 
They 
. . vhty Wea 
such timber as they might think their jer 
ties demanded to keep themselves warm, a 

which to build their rude cabins, or even ; 
from the running stream water to drink and 
themselves clean, without being under +h, 
veillance of an agent, backed by an armed mya; 
to prevent them from using these things witha. 
waste and extravagance; and if the lead avo», 
should happen to differ in opinion as to the onan, 
tity of wood, and stone, or water that was poss. 


mit, and the unfortunate miner would Joss » 
benefit of the labor and suffering of years. 4 


even at this day, when it would not be unreas 


able to suppose that some of the liberal gpirj: 
the age would be infused into the narrowest 
most contracted mind, we see honorable veprlp. 
men upon this floor opposing bitterly the pass 
of a bill granting the right of way through the 
public lands and the use of timber, stone,» 
earth with which to construct railroads and 


| plank roads. 


As a proof that it is not upon principle tha 


these gentlemen vote against our Westernr 


bills and other grants for the benefit of the West. 
one has only to examine the vote upon the 
recently passed by this House, which was re 
vorted by the gentleman from New York, [Mr 
Reaees) A more magnificent scheme to 


‘der the West for the benefit of the East, was 


never conceived; and yet we find that the scruples 
of gentlemen must disappear the moment their oy 
States are to be benefitted by the division w 





| they claim, is just, but by which they receive 


lion’s share. 
It will be observed, that no man cou!d have more 
than nine or ten acres of land, and, byas 


| quent regulation, this was to be the limit; and 


could not even fence and cultivate any part of this 
or any other land whereon to cultivate a “ truck 
patch;’’ and as no land was or could be leased f 
farming purposes, all the articles of food were; 
chased from abroad at enormous, and, in some 
cases, ruinous prices. I am informed by cre¢ 
persons, who were among that early band of pw 
' neers, that it was not unfrequently the case t! 
many as three thousand pounds of lead ore, which 
at present prices would be worth not less ¢! 
eighty dollars, was frequently paid for one berre 
of flour, and four thousand pounds for a barre! o! 
pork. 
When the land in that country was brought in 
market in 1834, these mineral lands—that is, 
landsas had been reported to the Land Officeas 
eral land, and upon the plats of the public surve! 
| of which lead mines or diggings were indicatec- 
were reserved from sale. Many of them had 
before that time settled upon and improved; 
as it is the common lot of all persons to have ent 
mies, it was only necessary to report to the ' 
agent that a certain tract was ‘‘ mineral land, & 
it was withheld from sale; or, if it had bees & 
tered even in good faith, the patents were W! 
under the pretense that a fraud had been commit 
against the Government in the entry of the lane 
/and it was not until 1846 that these difficulties 
were finally settled by a special act of Congress 
roviding for the sale of all of these lands wale 
had been reserved from sale. 

Some excuse might be offered by the Gover™ 
ment for this course, if any considerable revenvt 
had been derived from this leasing system, buts 
far was this from the truth, the system was * 
charge upon the Treasury; and the only perso" 











the character of landlord, with its retinue of stew- || who grew rich were the agents, who had fat s! 
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qd by some means became the owners of 


rs “ey the most valuable mineral land in the 


ny a few instances, made all the reparation in 
Y aeee for the injustice which has been done to 
er of the more wealthy of the miners and 
ev irers, and has, by an appropriation, refunded 
he money Which was unjustly and illegally ex- 
A from them; but hundreds of the poorest ‘of 


> 


rare i 


men yet remain the creditors of the Gov- 
esemenl y* > 

ent for the amounts they severally paid; and 
. ie now before one of the committees of this 


may be passed to refund to all persons what- 
so gums they were compelled to pay as rent-lead 
vle the title to the lands was in the Indians. 
"le he year 1836, this system had become so 
“»< to the people, and the oppression which it 
"1 souged had become so apparent, that it was 
“fred to fall into decay, and nothing more was 
ved of leases or permits, or of rents or lead 
re yntil 1841. But now a new Administration 
to power, and the clamor for office was so 
i «nd constant, that everything in the form of 
overument-pap Was sé ized upon with an avidity 
never before known in the history of party. No 
‘oe dreamed that this office of lead agent, which 
eeome obsolete, would ever be dragged from 
's musty resting-place, and made to grace the 
iia orrep enish the P rickets of any other map; 
at the people know not the means by which they 
essed. Here wasa partisan to be rewarded. 
He had made himself heard in singing the cam- 
aig songs in 1840, and was suffering the tor- 
of an unquenchable thirst, which a length- 
ened debauch upon hard-cider and mean whisky 
had produced, and he would not be silent until he 
was provided for. He claimed that he should be 
idemnified for the violence he had done his con- 
ence; and that his clamor might be stilled, this 
fice was refurbished and bestowed upon him; in 
er words, he had power to make all the money 
ecould out of the miners of the Northwest. I will 
t give in detail the scenes which were again 
5 enacted under the official garb of lead agent, but 
; merely say that the people set themselves to 
work in this matter, and, in 1846, Congress passed 
ill which did away with the odious leasing sys- 
tem, and the mineral lands were sold. But before 
this was done, and during the Whig Administra- 


tion, which was the result of the election of 1840, | 
, 


early a hundred of our oldest and most worthy 


citizens were harassed with suits, and even a | 


special attorney, at great expense to the Govern- 
ment, was employed, and ** come down special”’ 
to prosecute the suits which were brought to vacate 
the entry of land, under the allegation that they 
had practiced a fraud upon the Government. 

After these difficulties had been settled, it was 
hoped by our western citizens that this experi- 
ment to obtain a revenue, or, rather, of rewarding 
party favorites by a system of plundering the peo- 
ple, would cease, and that no new attempt would 
be made to oppress the pioneer. But they knew 
little of the rapacity of those who are invested with 
a little brief authority; for no sooner was the pres- 
ent Administration well settled, and the wheels 
set in motion, than another cause of complaint has 
transpired on our northwestern frontier. 

Upon the rivers which are tributary to the Mis- 
sissippi, and also upon those which empty them- 
selves into Lake Michigan, there are interminable 
lorests of pine, sufficient to supply all the wants 
# the ciuzens in the country, from which this sup- 
ply can be drawn for all time tocome. A few 
years since, and that whole country was unknown 
o the white man. The planter and farmer of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa, had exhausted the lim- 

4 ited supply of timber which the groves upon the 
nd streams in the prairie lands had afforded, and the 
ties ¢emand for pine timber with which to fence their 


33 ‘arms and build their houses, called into activity 
ich aclass of persons who fear no danger, and 
whose courage and enterprise are equal to any | 
rn: ‘mergency. At great risk, and with intense labor, | 
nue these lumbermen—some of whom had been reared 
ts in the frontiers of New York and Maine, while 
ar others had been scouts in the settlement of the 
ons West—penetrated this forest, and erected mills 


sal upon the Menomonee, the Black, Chippewa, Wis- | 


cousin, and Saint Croix rivers, and thus they 


> then, and within a few years, Congress 


tose, a large petition, praying that a general | 


River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Eastman. 


opened a trade in lumber, which at the same time 
supplied the settlers upon the vast prairies of Illi- 
nois, lowa,and Missouri, and the cities and towns 
upon the Mississippi, with lumber, and opened a 
market for the corn, flour, pork, beef, and cattle 
of the farmers, which they took in exchange. By 
this internal and domestic commerce two objects 
were effected, both highly advantageous to the in- 
terests of the Federal Government. Without lum- 
ber with which to erect houses and make fences, 
the vast prairies of the lower country could not be 
settled and farmed profitably, or with success; and 
there were no supplies from which to draw this 
necessary article, but from the forests of the North. 
With this supply, and by the demand created for 
the crops of the Southern planter and farmer, 
the Government found a ready market for the 
lands which would otherwise have been unsold for 
years tocome. The demand for lumber enlisted 
the enterprise of a worthy and industrious class of 
men, but for whom this upper country would now | 
have been totally unsettled and unknown, which 
is now as Seating as any other country in the 
West. As this trade increased the demand for 
supplies increased, and the result is, that instead 
of lumbering being the only business carried on 
in this portion of the country, the country is now, 
and has been for years past, rapidly increasing in 
population, and agriculture is flourishing there in 
a manner unknown to some of the better portions 
of the West. 

All this has been brought about by the timber 
trade, and the sales of the public lands in this portion 
of the country is greater now than in any other. 
The true policy of the Government would be, for 
the present, certainly, to leave this enterprising 
class of citizens to use a portion of the timber of 
the public lands without stint, as a sort of bounty 
for the hardships they have undergone in piloting 
the way tothiscountry. But very far from this is 


the fact; for the whole power of the country, inf 


the shape of the United States marshals and a 
whole posse of deputies and timber agents, ap- 
pointed by the President, without the least author- 
ity of law, have been let loose upon this devoted | 
class of our citizens, and they have been harassed | 
almost beyond endurance with pretended seizures | 
and suits, prosecutions and indictments, until they 
have been driven almost to the desperation of an 


' open revolt against their persecutors. 


It cannot be for the purposes of revenue that 
these measures are taken against these persons, 
for I am well assured that not a dollar has been de- 
rived from this system to the Treasury. The 
courts are obliged, when these cases are brought 
before them, to inflict the punishment prescribed by 
law, and while the Government receives in each 
prosecution from one dollar to ten dollars fine, the 
costs, which always fall upon the accused, seldom 
amount to less than two or three hundred dollars 


in witness fees, marshal’s fees, attorneys’ fees, | 
’ ) ’ 


and clerks’ fees. It was once a common mode of 
rewarding a favorite in England to grant him a 
monopoly, which the patentee farmed out, and 
for which he received immense annual revenues 
at the expense of the people. And it would seem 
that the rulers of the present day in this country 
profit by this example in history. If the lands 
from which this timber is alleged to be cut was in 
market, and could be purchased by the lumber 
men, there would be more reason for these prose- 
cutions; but they have not yet been offered for 
sale, and some of them are not yet surveyed. 

In Oregon the Government have pursued the 
most liberal policy towards the emigrants; every 
man who is the head ofa family becoming the owner 
of six hundred and forty acres of land the mo- 
ment he sets footin the Territory, and every single 
man having three hundred and twenty acres. In 
California, every man, of whatever color, whether 
the greaser from Mexico, the Chinaman from the 
Celestial Empire, or the convict from Botany Bay, 
with his crimes yet unexpiated, no matter whether 
he is free or slave, every man is allowed to dig 
gold or cut timber without let or hindrance; and 
not only to dig, but to carry away, out of the 
limits and jurisdiction of the United States, with- 
out rent; but in our West, every man who cuts a 
sapling for a roof-tree for his humble cabin, or a 
pine tree with which to make a bunch of shingles 
to purchase food and clothing for his family, is 
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mission by the President in his pocket, and if he 
is too poor to pay his fine and costs of his arrest, 
he is imprisoned ,while in the mean time his family 
may starve. 

Such are some of the difficulties which the peo- 
ple in the West labor under, and have labored 
under for years, while they have been laboring and 
toiling to increase the wealth and importance and 
prosperity of the nation, and hoping, year after 
year, that the ** powers that be’? would at least be 


just to them if not liberal. 


The men who have gone West, driven perhaps 
by their unsuccess in the old States, or too enter- 
prising to settle down in some worn-out corner of 
New England, are yet willing to read what is 
going on in the land which gave them birth. They 
have left friends there, and they love to write to 
them, and hear from them. They are fond of 
politic8 also, and like to see what is going on in 
the political world. They therefore need mail fa- 
cilities,and the statistics of the Post Office Depart- 
ment show that for their number they pay a createt 
revenue than any other class of persons in the 
country. They paid in the year 1851, more than 
three times the amount in poestages in the State of 
Wisconsin than the costof transporting the mails 
One would think that with this state of facts, 
the people would be supplied with mails; but it is 
with the utmost difficulty that,service can be ob- 
tained upon many routes of great importance, and 
if itso happens thata particular route does not 
pay, service is either taken off entirely or reduced 
within the income of the officers on the route. Is 
this so in other portions of the Union I do not 
say that every route should pay. I believe that 
the mail facilities should be increased, and the rate 
of postages reduced upon both letters and all read- 
able matter, even if the people at large have to be 
taxed for it, and the expenses borne out of the com- 
mon Treasury, for this is the only manner in which 
the rich man is compelled to bear the burden of this 
branch of the public service for the benefit of the 
poor man; and, while upon this subject, I will say 
that the franking privilege ought to be abolished, 
root and branch, from the highest officers of the 
Government down to the lowest, except upon busi 
ness strictly official. 

It has been deemed sound policy by the Gov 
ernment to pay to the owners of the fishing ves 
sels on the sea-board, a bounty in proportion to 
their tonnage, as it encouraged that branch of in- 
dustry, and was a school for the education of sea 
men with which to man your merchant and navy 
marine. It requires no great skill to perform the 
duties of seamen, nor does it require any great 
length of time or service to perfect one in this 
branch of knowledge. Itis only to offer induce- 
ments to young men to engage in this service from 
their boyhood, so as to inure them to the hard- 
ship incident to this kind of employment that this 
policy is pursued. Are not soldiers as necessary 
for the defense of a country as sailors? And where 
can you find a better school for educating soldiers 
than by accustoming your young men to the hard- 
ships and privations of a western life? Where 
can you perfect a man in the skillful use of the 
rifle so well, as to compel the frontierman to pro 
tect his home from the wily Indian and bring him 
up amid scenes of peril and adventure? And 
who ever dreamed of offering a bounty to the man 
who pitches his tent upon the prairies of the far 
West, and subdues the earth, and éxplores the re 
mote passes and rivers of the wilds, where no foot 
was ever trod save that of the Indian alone? Inmy 
opinion, there is no man more worthy of the grat 
itude of the country than he who leaves far behind 
him the conveniences of a civilized home, where 
are left all the comforts that dense neighborhoods 
and society have rendered indispensable, and goes 
with his compass, and his axe and his gun, and 
settles and subdues a new country. It is this class 
of persons who render the wilderness valuable. 
But for these men, the West with its busy towns, 
its growing villages, and its smiling farms, would 
now be a wilderness, untenanted by a human 
being, and silent, except by the war-cry of the 
vagrant savage. The rivers which now float to 
market the commerce more than equal to that 
which freights your entire shipping on the Atlan- 
tic, would be unruffled by a wave from the kee! 


! of the broad-horn, and not an echo from the pipe of 
| waylaid by a Government agent, having his com- || a single steamer would waken their silent shores. 
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Does the Government derive no benefit from 
these from this commerce? Does 
this busy multitude, these teeming millions, do 
they pay into your Treasury no duties, bo money 
for your waste lands? Do they consume none of 
your manufactares from the looms and shops of 
the old eastern States? Do they purchase none 
of your importations, or use none of your cotton, 
», nnd sugar of the South? Are they, then, 
entitled to no benefits common to the great broth- 
erhood of this Republic? Will you not allow 
them an acre of land, a stick of timber, a dollar 
y to preserve what they have with so 
much toil, and hardship, and danger acquired ? 

Mr. Chairman, these things will not always be 
so. Wedemand something more than words of 
commendation and fulsome praise. Paper senti- 
ment will no longer content us. We must have 
some of the fruits of the promises which 
you of the East have so long amused us with, 
and we will have an earnest before we again re- 
pose our trast in you. 

We have settled your lands, we have built your 
cities, we have explored your wildernesses, sur- 
veyed your rivers; we have made glad the waste 
place s and turned the trackless prairies into check- 
ered fields of waving grain. We have paid yearly 
tribute into your Treasury for the support of the 
Government. Wehave furnished your armies with 
soldiers, fought your battles, conquered your ene- 
mies. We have made for your country a name, 
and we now demand that we may receive some 
of the benefits which should be common to all. 
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THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. CLARKE, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In tur Senate, July 26 and 27, 1852, 

In defense of the conduct of Mr. John R. Bartlett, 
Commissioner of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey. 

The Senate having under consideration the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. WeLier, on the 28th of June— 

** Resolved, Thatthe charges preferred by Colonel J. Me 
Cletlan, of the "Topographical Corps, and others, against J. 
R. Bartlett, appointed Commissioner to run and mark the 
boundary line between the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico, be referred to a select committee of five for in 
vestigation, with power, if necessary, to send for persons 
and papers’’— 

Mr. CLARKE said: 

Mr. Prestwwent: This resolution, the Senate 
will recollect, was introduced some four or five 
weeks since, by the honorable Senator from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. Wetrcer.] Three weeks since, that 
honorable Senator gave his reasons why a select 
committee should be appointed by the Senate to 
investivate these charges, which charges have been 
reported to the Senate, and comprise one of the 
public documents upon the table of every Senator. 

Chis document contains not only the charges that 
have been preferred against the present Commis- 
sioner on the boundary line between this country 
and Mexico; but it also contains charges that have 
been made by an officer of the Navy of the United 
States against Colonel John McClellan, of the Top- 
ographical Engineers. Upon these it will be my 
duty to comment. 

L need hardly say to the Senate, that it is with 
extreme reluctance that I shall enter into this dis- 
cussion. It necessarily, of itself, is of an acrimo- 
mious and personal character. It involves the 
reputation of men who have been distinguished, 
perhaps, for all the courtesies of life, and there- 
fore it is unpleasant to enter into it in any manner 
before a body like the Senate of the United States. 
It is more particularly unpleasant to me, for 
this Boundary Commission, and all that relates to 
it, brings nothing to my mind but the saddest and 
most mournful recollections. I have no disposition 
to follow that Commission from its incipient re- 
formation in this city; nor to trace its course into 

New Mexico, and thence tothe Pacific. Thereis 
nothing in it that is pleasant or agreeable to me. 
| would be glad—very glad—if every recollection of 
it could be blotted from my memory; but that 
cannot be done. I would have been willing that 
every record that is before us, every charge that 
is before us, every paper in support of those 


charges, and every paper in refutation of them, || reading has taught him undoubtedly, what were 


should at once be blotted from the recollection of 
every Senator, even from the public archives, and, 
if possible, from the public mind. But it is too 
late to do that. [am bound, from the position in 
which [ stand, and the obligations which rest upon 
me, to enter into this discussion—to defend the 
innocent, and, unpleasant as it may be to me, to 
convict the guilty. 

These papers are not brought here at the in- 
stance or through the agency of the Commissioner 
upon the boundary line. They are brought here 
by gentlemen who have chosen to take the course 
they have taken; and if the obloquy falls upon 
them, the evilis theirown. I am bound to de- 
fend this Commissioner, who, | believed when I 
assisted in getting him the appointment, was an 
honest man, and whom I still believe to be a high- 
minded and honest man. I[ am bound to de- 
fend him, because I then thought, and still think 
him, to bea man of high and unblemished repu- 
tation; | am bound to defend him, because it was 
partly through my persuasion that Senators were 
induced to consent to his confirmation by this 
body. fam bound to gentlemen about me, who, 
relying on my assurance, gave their votes for the 
confirmation of this individual. I am bound to 
the Administration that appointed him to justify, 
in my own person, the assertions that | made, 
and the assurances that I gave tothem, I am 
still more bound, sir, to defend an absent individ- 
ual, whose only possession is his reputation and 
his talents;—an individual now in the western 
wilds, performing his duties as an officer of this 
Government, as we all know, amidst hazards, 
toils, and sufferings; who embarked himself in 
this undertaking, leaving home and friends behind 
him with nothing but the recollection of his vir- 
tues and his spotless character, which constitute 
the only legacy he can leave to those who are en- 
titled to an inheritance from him; an individual 
who has an amiable, excellent, and accomplished 
wife, who is sustained, in his absence, by the 
hope of his early return from an honorable ser- 
vice, and by the assurance that that service will 
be faithfully and honorably performed; and five 
children, who have nothing to console them for 
their deprivation but the hope that he will soon 
renew his parental care, and bless them with his 
counsel. Under these circumstances I feel it ne- 
cessary for me to go on inthe defense of this 
absent man, and to assure the Senate, and to 
prove, in support of that assurance, that he is an 
honest, an injured, and a persecuted individual. 

It would be an easy task for me to defend Mr. 

3Zartlett from the accusations against him; but in 
doing that, | am bound to bring up criminations 
against others, which I do with great reluctance. 

The honorable Senator from California, in the 
course of his remarks, chose to speak strongly 
and forcibly against an attack that had been made 
upon his private reputation in this Chamber, by a 
gentleman who is no longer a member of the body, 
[Mr. Ewing,] and whom he designated as ‘an 
accidental Senator’ upon this floor. The language 
of the Senator from California was strong, and 
marked with deep and intense feeling. The Sen- 
ator complained that, while he was a private citizen 
upon the shores of the Pacific, that ex-Senator, then 
an honorable member of this body, took advan- 
tage of that position and charged him with crimes 
of which he was innocent, and made an unjustifi- 
able assault upon his private reputation. With 
those charges I have nothing to do. J know 
nothing of them. I am not called upon here to 
defend the ** accidental Senator’’ from Ohio. But 
it did occur to me, when I heard the honorable 
Senator from California, with so much feeling, 
with so much strength of sarcasm and denuncia- 
tion, speak of the cruelty towards himself in being 
so strongly marked and denounced by the Senator 
from Ohio, that it might have suggested itself to 
the Senator, in the conclusion of his remarks, 
when he spoke of this Commissioner, that he was 
also absent, and could not be here to respond to 
the charges against him, nor to the intimations 
shadowed forth in the speech of the honorable 
Senator; he should have recollected that the case 
was, in some measure, reversed. The Senator 
has a just and perfect consciousness of the evils 
that result from attacks against the private char- 
acter of an individual. His refined and elegant 
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the words of one wito unde 
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heart: € human 


** Who steals my purse, steals trash ; “tis someth) 
*T was mine, ‘Us his, and has been slave to tho: 
But he that filehes from me my good naine 
Robs me of that which not enriches him ’ 
And makes me poor indeed.” , 


2. HOthineg- 


isdiuds ; 


** Poor, indeed,”’ Mr. President, will } 
dividual, whose cause [ stand here to 
this rich possession of his is stricken fro 
insinuation, or groundless charges made enim se 
him. In the revolutions which take place in ti 
wide world of ours, it may possibly oceyr 9)... 
the case will be reversed again, and that this iy ‘i. 
vidual, who now stands charged, before the Sey s 
and the country, with such things as would dar. 
the reputation of any man, may, when his skirts 
are cleared, and he himself acquitted o¢ hind 
charges, even here, upon this floor, takine , 
example of the honorable Senator from Califom 
retort upon him, if he should have a disjng) 
sotodo. But this is only a reflection yon th. 
chances of life, and is made with no disresnor +, 
the Senator, and I have nothing more to say, 
that subject. 7M 

Mr. President, the charges which have hoon 
brought forward against this Commissioner, Mr 
Bartlett, are eight in number, as appear by this 
document in the possession of Senators, Some 
of them are of the most heinous and offensive 
character. They strike at the very vitals of ¢h 
reputation of Mr. Bartlett as an honest man. ay 1, 
if true, show him to be unfit to be intrusted with 
property, or any commission from the Goverp- 
ment of the United States. If true, a just conde. 
nation would follow him into private life: and jf 
he is guilty of them, I shall, as readily as any 
gentleman on this floor, join in denunciation 
against him. If he is innocent, itis my duty— 
and [ regret, for his sake, that he has so lhumble 
a defender here—to place his defense, as best | 
may, before the Senate. Let the truth be told, fal! 
where it may, and the accusations, if unjust, re- 


@ this in. 
defend, if 
m him by 


damn 


he 


mn 


coil upon those who made them. 


Before I enter upon the resolution before the 
Senate, and consider the charges which that reso- 
lution necessarily involves, I will briefly notice 
some things contained in the speech of the honor- 
able Senator from California, [Mr. Wetter,] for 
referring to which I trust he will pardon me. | 
shall do it with no disrespect to him. As | have 
already said, I have nothing to do with the re- 
marks of the honorable Senator from California, 
personally relating to a former Senator in this 
body from Ohio, [Mr. Ewing.] The Senator from 
California made some very severe and caustic re- 
marks in reference to that gentleman, particularly 
in relation to a letter which was withheld, as he 
says, by him when Secretary of the Interior, and 
which should have been sent to the Senate. It is 
unnecessary to read what the honorable Senator 
said upon that subject. The purport of his re- 
marks, however, were that a certain letter from 
him had been intentionally withheld from the Sen- 
ate, by the then Secretary, in answer to a call for 
all papers and correspondence. This charge, with 
others, I should have passed over in silence; bv 
the late chief clerk of the Department of the [n- 
terior has made a request that I would submit an 
explanation in regard to that letter to the Senate. 
I suggested to him that he should give me his ex- 
planation in writing, as I desired to do nothing, 


; . ad 
/and would say nothing here which was not base’ 


| Ewing, in his response to a resolution of the Senate 
| for the correspondence of his Department with the 


| and tosuperinter d the preparation of all papers re¢ 


upon written evidence, or capable of being sis 
tained by proof. Mr. Goddard, therefore, in &x- 
planation of the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior, sent me the following letter: 


Wasutnerton, July 13, 1852. 
Dear Sir: Agreeably to your suggestion, [ reduce © 
writing the statements I made to you on the 9th pone 
In the Union newspaper of that date [ read a speet 
the Hon. Mr. Wetter, in the Senate, in whieh itis charge 
that a certain letter therein copied, from Mr. WELLER om 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, late Secretary of the Interior, dates 


March 1, 1850, had been designedly suppressed nae 


Bound- 


1 of 


ary Commissioner. » Interior 
From the organization of the Department of the ta) oe 
notil the 39th ultimo, I was chief clerk of that Deparine! 


and it was my duty to attend to all the details of MS 
quired 10 


nies of 
be sent to Congress. I was directed to see that copies” 


all papers called for by the resolution referred to yeu) hae 
pared and sent to the Senate, and for any omission the In the 
inust rest upon me, and not upon the Secretary. 
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¢ papers covered by the resolution, the letter in 
c sped my attention, and was unintentionally 


eat mass 


1 ¢ 


eho delivery of this speech, and sometime within 
Teco months, Mr. WeLier was atthe Department, 
ms the papers relating to the Boundary Commission, 
~ rated to him, substantially, the facts mentioned 


thet 


; nave not heard from Mr. Ewtng since the delivery 

. W.’s speech; but justice to hin requites that I 

i eate the manner in which the omission occurred. 

” ae iherty to make such use of this explanation as 
st ill deem proper. : 

‘ave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 


D. C. GODDARD. 


: Pa H. CuarKE, United States Senate. 


~ 


How. 
{present this at the request of Mr. Goddard, 
“felt bound to exonerate Mr. Ewing from 
va yparge of willfully withholding that document, 
je against him by the honorable Senator from 
‘vfornia. - have no comment to make upon it. 
There was another point in the Senator’s speech 
hich | intended to allude, in regard to a sug- 
veion that the Secretary of the Interior had 
held this mass of documents, which has this 
ening come in, and that they might have been 
yithheld for the purpose of keeping them from 
, Senate until too late to be printed at the pres- 

cu session. i had a conversation with the Secre- 
ary on that subject. I came in this morning 
while his letter was being read, and I believe that 
wer explains very fully the reasons why the 
saners were not sooner sent in. There was no 
oosition to keep them back because they con- 
ed anything which could inculpate this Com- 

: sustain the charges made against 
m. As regards the action of the Commissioner 
{xing the initial point, | have already stated 

¢ morning, on another subject, that I do not feel 
jisposed at this time to enter into that question. 
sa question entirely separate from the one now 
before the Senate, and I do not purpose to mingle 
t investigation with the present one. It stands 
yitself. My object now is to rescue the char- 
er of Mr. Bartlett from the foul imputations 
which have been cast upon him. If he has made 
: mistake—if he has misjudged with regard to the 
proper initial point—it is only an error of judg- 
ent, to which all men are liable. In all that 
there is no imputation against his private charac- 
vr, and itis that alone which I purpose now to 
lefend. The honorable Senator from California, 
in the closing part of his speech, speaking of the 


charges that have been made against Mr. Bartlett, 


said: 


4 


missioner, Or 


“The testimony submitted to the Department on this 
subject is to be found in the document now before me. 1 
have examined it with some care, and certainly with no 
disposition to do the Commissioner any injustice; but I 
must say, that the evidence has Jeft an entirely different im- 
pression from that which seems to have been produced upon 
the mind ofthe Secretary. But we are so differently con- 
stituted, that that testimony which carries conviction to 
one, shall fall far short of satisfying another. The charge 
against the commissary forissuing improper supplies, &c., is 
sustained by twenty-seven witnesses, and, so far as I can 
see, denied by no one. 

‘The charges against the Commissioner, which impeach 
his integrity as a public officer, are sustained by the testi- 
mony of five witnesses, (including Colonel McClellan ;) a 
part of them are controverted by three witnesses, (including 
the Commissioner.) ‘Two witnesses impeach the charac- 
ter of one who testifies for the prosecution ; but Ais charac- 
ter is sustained by three witnesses. 

“The most serious charges are : 

“Ist. ‘Conniving at the conversion for private uses of 
‘the transportation’ provided by the Government for the use 
‘of the Boundary Commission. 

“2d. ‘ Unpardonable mismanagement of the public inter- 
‘est and funds intrusted to him.?— 

“These charges are clearly sustained by the testimony of 
four witnesses, and denied by one. Thus stands the evi 
dence, as I find it upon the record ; and how the Secretary 
could have been satisfied, upon this proof, of the innocence 
of the Commissioner, is, to my mind, incomprehensible. If 
this be ail the evidence on the subject, [ undertake to say, 
ho jury in the world would hesitate a moment in convicting. 
The proot was too strong, in my judgment, to be rebutted 
‘Y *& personal conference with George F. Bartlett, the 
‘brother of the Commissioner, and the quarterinaster [he 
_means commissary] of the Commission, who was impli- 
‘cated in the charges,’ &c. Nor willit do to meet this 


Mexican Boundary Commission—Mr. Clarice. 


with a better salary than he received before, and shaving 
orders drawn by the employees on the Commission at fifty 
per cent. discount.”? 


Sir, for the first time, and beyond all the charges 
which are contained in this document, the honor- 
able Senator from California, from information 
derived *‘ from a gentleman of character and _re- 
spectability,’’ has stated that Mr. George F. Bart- 
lett, the brother of the Commissioner, is ‘* now,”’ 
at the moment he made his speech (three weeks 
ago) engaged on that Commission, at a better sal- 
ary than he had before, and as the agent of the 
Commission, and the expression, I believe, is 
somewhere used, that it was an “ office unknown 
to the Commission.”’ The Senator further says, 
upon the same respectable authority, that he is 
now engaged in the same course of pilfering from 
the Government of the United States, and of course 
in connection with his brother, by shaving orders 
at fifty per cent. discount. In the depositions 
which I have here, and which I shall read by and 
by upon another point, it is stated by Mr. George 
F. Bartlett himself, and confirmed by others, that 
he was appointed commissary, and went out with 
this Commission in August, 1850. The whole 
of his acts in that capacity will be explained in 
their proper place, and it will be shown that on 
the 16th of February, 1851, he left his brother, 
John R. Bartlett, at the copper mines in New 
Mexico, under orders from him to return to the 
United States; and I recollect very well that in the 
month of May, perhaps of the last year, I saw 
him in Rhode Island. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator desire me 
to read the evidence on which I made the asser- 
tion, that George F. Bartlett is now, or was very 
recently, the agent of the Commission ? 

Mr. CLARKE. The Senator can read it if he 
pleases. 

Mr. WELLER. 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE. My object was merely to 
show that whoever wrote the letter was certainly 
mistaken. I make no charge; and [ hope the 
honorable Senator does not understand me as 
making a charge against him. 

Mr. WELLER. All that I vouched for was 
the respectability of the person who wrote the let- 
ter. It is written by a very intelligent gentleman, 
who gives a history of the Commission. 

Mr. CLARKE. If the honorable Senator de- 
sires to read the letter, I have no particular objec- 
tion; but | have a great many papers here, and I 


desire to get through with them as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. WELLER. The only reason why I pro- 
pose to read the letter now is, that it may not be 
necessary for me to make any reply to the Sen- 
ator. I do not sit here as prosecutor. 


Mr. CLARKE. Ifthe honorable Senator will 


I do not desire to interrupt 


| wait till | get through with this a of the sub- 
i 


| ject, he may read it; but its reac 


estimony hy the simple assertion that ‘ the witnesses had |] 


been dismissed from the Commission.’ It was under the 
direct and positive orders of the Secretary himself that a 
ane humber of the employees were discharged, because 
— *ervices were not required. Is this dismissal, there- 
‘ore, a sufficient reason why their testimony, upon honor or 
under oath, should be rejected? A statement of the ques- 
hon is sufficient. Nor will it do fur the Secretary to claim 
credit tor dismissing Commissary Bartlett because ‘his 
Near relationship to the Commissioner gave ground fir in- 
eon “uspicions.’ Itis true, under his orders, he was 
manana from bis post. But I have a letter from a gentle- 
a character and respectability, containing the inform- 

on that he is now the ‘ acting agent ofthe Commission,’ 


ng now would 
interrupt the train of thought which is in my mind. 
Mr. George F. Bartlett left his brother, John R. 
Bartlett, at the copper mines, in New Mexico, in 
February, 1851. He came to the United States 
under orders from him to get further supplies for 
the Commission. In the mean time, in the winter 
of 1851, [ was at the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and was told that the Secretary had 
concluded to reorganize the Commission so far 
as regarded the Quartermaster and Commissa- 
ry’s Departments, that he thought it better that 
two subalterns of the United States Army should 
be selected for commissary and quartermaster 
rather than have it under its then organization. 
Mr. George F. Bartlett, in June, 1851, when he 
was purchasing supplies for that Commission, 
received the following letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ? 
Wasuineron, June 5, 1851. 4 

Sir: By an arrangement with the Secretary of War, 

lieutenant O. H. Tillinghast and A. E. Burnside, United 


States Army, have been detailed for service on the Bound 
ary Commission as quartermaster and commissary. These 


| officers joined Colonel Graham at San Antomo, and have 


proceeded with him to E! Paso—there to enter upon their 
respective duties. 

You will remain in your present position until you have 
completed the daty upon which you are now engaged, after 
which your functions as quartermaster and commissary 


| will cease. 


| can have no objection to the Commissioner assigning \| 
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you te such other position under him as he may deem pro 
er, and will se advise him. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ALEXANDER H. H. STUART. 
Major Georer F. Barriert, 
Care Vincent, Jefferson county, New York. 


I understand the deposition of Mr. Bartlett will 
prove that he was required by the Secretary of 
the Interior to go to El Paso with the supplies 
purchased by him for the Commission, which he 
did; that he never has seen his brother since Feb- 
ruary, 1851; and that upon the subject of an ap- 
pointment he had but one line from his brother, 
which I shall read by and by, in which the Com- 
missioner said he could say nothing in regard to 
giving his brother any position on the Commission. 
He declined to give him any position. George F 
Baruett had purchased goods in this country, and 
fearing that those goods might come under some 
officer who might be jealous of a civilian’s having 
any charge of them, especially after he had been 
removed, Mr. Bartlett took, by way of security, 
this letter from the Secretary of the Interior: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, f 
WASHINGTON, September Lith, 1851. 4 

Major George F. Bartlett, the former commissary for the 
United States and Mexican Boundary Commission, having 
entered into a contract with Juan Maria Ponce De Leon for 
the transportation of fifty thousand pounds of provisions 
tor said Commission, from Indianola, Texas, to El Paso del 
Norte, is in charge and has entire control and direction of 
the transportation of the stores about to leave Indianola in 
the train which he will accompany, and no other person 
will be recognized and respected as such, until the train 
reaches the depit at El Paso and is taken charge of by the 
present commissary and quartermaster. 

ALEXANDER H. H. STUART, Secr@ary. 


I have introduced this in order to show that the 
Senator was entirely mistaken in regard to Mr, 
George F. Bartlett; and as to his holding any dis- 
tinct position on the Commission. It is true that 
when he arrived at El Paso there was no oppor- 
tunity for him to return to the United States, and 
he remained during the winter upon the Rio Grande 
with Major Emory. In April last he was directed 
by Major Emory to return to the United States 
with dispatches for the Department here. He did 
return, and at the very time when the honorable 
Senator from California in consequence of inform - 
ation he had received from this gentleman of 
‘‘character and respectability,’’ ventured to make 
the charge, or to intimate the charge against Mr. 
Sartlett, he was at his quiet home in the State of 
New York, having no immediate connection, that 
I know of, with the boundary commission. Upon 
the invitation of the friends of Mr. Bartlett in 
Rhode Island to whom I wrote, he was telegraphed 
to come here, and heis now inthis city. I have 
his deposition, which I shall read by and by. 

Before I proceed further, [ will say, that in my 
opinion the Commission was organized in one of 
the worst forms in which it could possibly have 
been sent from the United States. There were 
four persons holding a sort of distinct and separate 
command. There was, in the first place, the 
Commissioner, Mr. John R. Bartlett, who might 
be considered, | suppose, as atthe head of the 
civil part of the Commission. In the next place, 
at the head of the astronomical corps was Colonel 
McClellan, he himself exercising a certain degree 
of authority, and I think, as the evidence has 
shown, appointing mechanics, who were under 
his own authority and control. There was an- 
other sort of subdivided duty among them, which 
was discharged by Lieutenant Strain, who pre- 
ferred the charges against Colonel McClellan. Of 


| him I know nothing, except that he went with the 


| commission from New York in the steamer Gal- 


veston, which left there on the 3d of August, 
and arrived at Indianola, Texas, on the 23d of 
August, 1850. Heclaimeda sort of command, | 
suppose, as a naval officer, while they were on 
salt water, and I believe he was attached to the 
Commission with a view of taking charge of the 
boats when they should ascend or descend the Rio 
Grande and the Gila; but, I believe he left the Com- 
mission at Victoria, and returned to the city of 
Washington, where he preferred those charges. 
That is almost all the evidence upon that sub- 


| ject, and is quite as much as I intend to read to 


the Senate. There is some other evidence upon 
the subject, which [ will not present to the Senate, 


| as it would seem to be almost& work of superero# 
| gation. 


Thus was the Commission formed, so far as re- 
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guards those who had charge of it. When Mr. 
. e 2 ¥ 

Bartlett was appointed I was in the city, Con- 
gress being in session. Under the direction, or by 
the advice of the then Secretary of the Interior, 
{Mr. Ewing,} Mr. Bartlett was induced to consult 
‘ r . ‘ 

Colonel Graham, of the Topographical Corps, as to 
the number and the kind of employees who should 
ro out with him upon the Commission; and I have 
itin a letter from Mr. Bartlett to me that the whole 
formation of the employees of the civil depart- 
ment was made by him, under the advice and 
by the direction of Colonel Graham. So that 
although this Commission was disjointed, the 
Commissioner himself can hardly be deemed re- 
sponsible for it. I think about one hundred em- 
ployees went out; and I should venture to pre- 
sume, from my own knowledge of the case, that 
he had not any opportunity of personally know- 
ing many of them before they went. Very many 
of them he never saw till he arrived at Indianola; 
for beit remembered that he did not go inthe Gal- 
veston from New York, but went direct to New 
Orleans and from there to Indianola. At Indian- 
ola they were mutually strangers to each other, 
and it may well be supposed that groundless pre- 
tensions were made by many. They had received 
appointments at the solicitation of friends, and 
various recommendations given to the Commis- 
sioner; and when assembled, it may well be im- 
agined that in a Commission formed as this was, 
there must have been a great deal of disjointed 
machinery, and much that wus calculated to en- 
gender ill-feeling. I have done with that part of 
the subject. 

In the order in which this subject is introduced, 
as reported to the Senate from the Department of 
the Interior, I find that on the 9th day of October, 
1850, certain charges were pre ferred by Lieuten- 
ant Strain of the Navy against Colonel John Mc- 
Clellan of the Topographical Engineers. They 
are as follow: 

Wasuinetron, D. C., October 9, 1850. 

Sin: itis with regret { find myself obliged to report to 
you Breyet Lieutenant Colonel MeCleilan, captain in the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, now attached as chief 
astronomer tothe Mexican Boundary Commission. for bab- 
ituel drunkenness, between the dates August 2, inclusive, 
and September 11 last. 

[ have also to report Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClel 
lan for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in- 
as much as he did, on various occasions, between the dates 
already specified, publicly use offensive and disrespectful 
language towards J.R. Bartlett, Esq. United States Commis- 
sioner for the determination of the Mexican boundary line. 

L have also to report Brevet Lieutenant Colonel MeClel- 
lan for injuring, by bis own example, and by his remarks 
publicly made in the presence of the subordinate members 
of the party, the necessary discipline of the United States 
Boundary Commission: in the latter case by blaming and 
ipplying offensive epithets to the Commissioner (at thattime 
absent) for not having employed a certain class of subor 
dinate employees in the Commission, with superior accom 
modations on board the American steamship Galveston, 
selected by the Commission to carry the main body of the 
Commission to Matagorda bay, in the State of Texas. 

Also, inasmuch as he, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Me 
Clotlan, endeavored, by his remarks among the subordinate 
members of the Commission, to depreciate the authority of 
the Commissioner and other officers of the party, and that 
being cognizant of a conspiracy against the person of one 
of the said officers, did not take measures for his protection, 
and being acquainted with the names and persons of atleast 
two of the couspirators, and not attempt to bring them to 
punishment. 

At the same time thatT prefer this complaintin justice to 
the Government, the other members of the Commission and 
myself, | would respectfully suggest that the health of Bre 
vet Lieutenant Colonel! McClellan was, according to the 
last advices, in an extremely precarious state, which fact 
increases my reluctance to be the medium of preterring 
charges against him, the only effect of which might be deep 
mortification to his family, and the high toned corps of 
which he is a member. 

i respectiully request that the Department will avail itself 
of the earliest opportunity to transmit to Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel McClellan, a certified copy of this report. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 1. G. STRAIN, 

Lieutenant U. S. N., attached to Boundary Survey. 
The Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior. 


There are some letters which it is hardly worth 
while to read to the Senate, as they have been 
printed, together with these charges of Lieuten- 
ant Strain against Colonel McClellan. Here I 
beg leave to say that the charges which have been 
made against Colonel McClellan, have never come 
from Mr. Bartlett, the Commissioner. Notwith- 
standing some men, under the provocation re- 
ceived, would have been very mach inclined to 
have done something of that sort, I find, ver 
miich to his credit, ard to that good feeling which 
| know he possesses, that he did not do so. Ina 
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Jetter which he addressed to me from El Paso, 
dated 27th December, 1850, he speaks of Colonel 
McClellan thus: 

‘*The party have all enjoyed excellent health, save the 
Colonel, and [ believe there is not a single case of sickness 
among us. .If have not said anything, in my official letters, 
relating to Golonel McClellan. Others had better speak of 
him. IT will only say that I am extremely gratified at his 
removal, and by the appointment of Colonel Graham, who, 
I learn, has been appointed in his place.’ 

This is a letter which I have found among my 
vapers. It is a private letter, which Mr. Bartlett 

1ad no idea would ever reach the public eye. I 
have read it in order to show that Mr. Bartlett 
himself, as late as December 27, 1850, had made 
no charges against Colonel McClellan. 

In support of the charges that have been made 
by Lieutenant Strain, I refer to Mr. Jacob’sstate- 
ment of some occurrences which took place. It 
is as follows: 

“The only private stores that the commissary had were 
consumed before the steamer Galveston reached Indianola, 
and consisted of two boxes, sent aboard, by a mutual friend, 
to the commissary and myself, and contained one box 
about six bottles of brandy and six of wine, and one box 
about twenty pounds of butter and sugar biscuit. The 
brandy was consumed in Jess than a week after we sailed, 
owing, mainly, to the daily morning calls of Colonel Mc- 
Ciellan for a drink of the same.’’ 

I mention this because it is in the printed docu- 
ment which has been laid before us, and it begins 
to show the course which was taken by Colonel 
McClellan upon the outward voyage. I have, 
therefore, thought proper to introduce it. 

The next extract which I shall introduce on this 
point is from a letter of Mr. Bartlett to a gentle- 
man in this city: 

** | brought wines and brandy with the stores of the Com- 
mission; but, with the exception of two kegs of brandy, 
drunk by Colonel McClellan, and one keg stolen, all these 
liquors were brought to El Paso. ‘The greater portion of 
them are there still. [ have never had wine on my table, 
except when | had company at dinner, and not always 
then. No whisky has been served to the members since 
leaving Indianola, or other liquors; and, were it not forthe 
necessity of wines and brandy as medical stores, | would 
not have a drop in the Commission.” 

I follow up the evidence in regard to these 
charges, in order to show the character that may 
well be ascribed to McClellan’s charges against 
Mr. Bartlett. I have some other evidence upon 
this point. Here is an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Bigelow, who certifies that Colonel McClel- 
lan was not intemperate, and at no time, although 
he took a pretty good quantity of stimulants, was 


he unable to attend to his duties. This letter is | 


dated San Eleazario, December 29, 1850: 


“ T was acquainted with Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. 
McClellan between the dates of August 1 and September 
11, 1850. His habits were regular, taking no more stimu 
lant than those of the principal officers of the expedition, 
and even less than someof them. His physical condition, 
during that period, was rather feeble, but not in such de- 
gree as to incapacitate him from the business of his station.”’ 


Here is an extract of a letter from the same Dr. 
Bigelow to Mr. Ewing, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated March 12, 1851, in explanation, I 
suppose, of his certificate to Colonel McClellan: 

**On the march from San Antonio [ was obliged to give 
Colonel McClellan a great deal of attention, personal and 
professional. It must be confessed, by his best friends, that 
he was many times imprudent, and that at all times his 
habits and illness were such as to render his control over a 
large expedition hazardous and unsafe in a high degree. His 
best friends cannot deny that his indulgence in spirituous 
potations were often such as to render him incapable of 
taking care of himself, much less the interest and safety of 
an important expedition.” 


Let one of these offset the doctor against him- 
self. I can only say to him, ‘* Physician, heal 
thyself.’’ 

I will now present to the Senate, in further sub- 
stantiation of this charge, a letter from George 
Thurber, who, I believe, went out as botanist to 
the Commission, which is certified to by George 


Cremony, 8. P. Sanford, and H. C. Cranston. 
It is: 

Santa Riva pet Corre, New Mexico, July 8, 1851. 

Str: In answer to yourasking my opinion of the sobriety 
of Colonel J. McClellan, United States Topographical En- 
gineers, during the time I had an opportunity of observing 
his conduct, I will say that I am nota little surprised that 
there should be any question about what is so generally ad- 
mitted in the Commission, and spoken of by those who are 
considered as his friends. I have seen Colonel McC, drink 
frequently, and his conduct and conversation were generally 
such as to impress me with the belief that he was drunk. 
If he was not, it was a most excellent imitation. I could 
enumerate many acts and expressions, the absurdity and 
profanity of which are too gross to be repeated, and could 
only be palliated or accounted for by supposing their author 





__ [uly 96, 


SENate, 








under the influence of intoxicating drink. to 

steamer Galveston, on the passage from New Vos ard the 
anola, it was his custom to talk to the young gent to Indi 
the Commission in a manner calculated ty crea. 
spect for the officers and insubordination. | feara y. 
mark, that when the Commission arrived at {) fia 
would not wait five minutes for the Commic<i, 





1 ~ 
HAnola. | 


i 5 i rue ; ware 
Lieutenant Strain dared open his mouth to giy oe Uiat j 
* 6 rier On 

shore, he would put him under arrest; that the om... °" 
sioner was a d—d Yankee bookseller, &e. At ong 
etal Une, 


while discoursing on some subject, I have now ¢ 
what, he said, “if Mr. Bartlett says a word. [ y 
him tied neck and heels, and laid out for you to jon 
He was, in my opinion, drunk at Indianola, Vie; . 7 
San Antonio, and talked publicly to the ei: a 
places, in regard to the Commission and the Co; 
in such a manner as to disgrace him as an offic 











man. 
I have the honor to remain your obedient servany 
GEORGE THURBER 
I subscribe to the truth of the above, with the , Xeeption 


of the occurrences on board the Galveston, (1 yoy 
present.) JOUN C. CREMONY. 

Interpreter and Tyan: 

United States B jundary Com 

We certify to the truth of the whole statement by Gon. 
Thurber. S. P. SANFORD. 
H. C.CRANSTON 

Hon. J. R. BARTLETT, 
United States Boundary Commission. 


Such is the evidence, so far as it goes. gg jt } 


been put in my hands, and which I have felt bound. 
reluctant as [ may be, to present to the consi 
ation of the Senate, in order to show what 
Colonel McClellan’s character, and what was 
ably his situation when he preferred these c} 
against Mr. Bartlett. 

Here is a letter from Dr. Nott: 

Eu Paso pet Norre, (Mexico,) ‘Apri 

Sir: Your favor of the Ist instant, requestinga 
certain questions, has received due attention, and t 
lowing is submitted: 

I accompanied the train of the United States and Mey 
ean Boundary Commission trom San Antonio de Bexa 
El Paso del Norte, and while on the march furnished suet 
medicines, and gave such medical attendan 
members of the Commission as T was called unon to eiy 
consideration of the permission of availing myself ot 
proteetion on the road. 

lst. While the Commission was at Victoria. Texas, C 
onel John McClellan, United States Topograp ( 
and Astronomer of the Commission, occupied a room int 
Globe Hotel, where I was likewise stopping. Du 
stay there he was attacked by deliriums tremens; bei 








licited to visit him, I did so, and found him prostrated to a 
very hopeless state. The causes of this serious il 
were an excessive use of ardent spirits, with lo le 


tinued periods of intoxication, acting too powerlully apo 
a broken constitution ; this opinion was formed partly at 
the time when acting as consulting physician, and in part 
by the frequent meetings with him in publie whil 
in a state of intoxication. 

2d. On the march from San Antonio de Bexar to Bl Pas 
I had every opportunity to see and judge of the character 
and habits of Colonel MeClellan, and found that the opy 
ion I had formed was the one generally received and pu 
lished among the members of the Commission and th 
lic. I do not recoilect ever to have seen him without some 





signs or marks of intoxication. 


' possession of J. R. Bartlett. 


3d. I do not, nor never did, think that Colone! MeClell 
was a competent person to take charge of the direction and 
interests of the Commission while on iis mareh. 

Firstly. Because of his continued drunkenness, whic 
rendered him at times more like a madman than one ol 
sane mind, and which gave a dangerous and annoying ii 
fluence to those of like habits, who, using said influence, 
might, and I believe did, avail themselves of his infirmitit 
for the purposes of carrying out certain selfish purposes 

Secondly. Because his orders relative to the marches, a 
the organization of the party were whimsical and eapricinus, 
if not malicious, in some of their bearings, and certainty 
many occasions were contrary to the interest of the 
mission. His direct interference with subordinates a 
employees of other departments, distinctly separated f 
his own, created dangerous and mutinous conduet; his! 
terference with duties and responsibilities entirely beyond 
the extent of his own proper position and authority, ( 
many occasions, delayed the advance of the Comm: 
on the road, proved highly injurious to its character a 
respectability, and created an additional expense for tr 
Government. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY NOUT,M. D 

[ certify that the above is a true copy of a letierin. 
I THOMAS DUNN 
Hon. Joun R. Bartierr, U. S. Commissione 


The next thing which | shall present to th » Se 
ate is an extract from a letter of Mr. Bartlett, dated 
El Paso, March 12, 1851, in which he spees ot 
Colonel McClellan and Mr. Chamberlin, who was 
one of the witnesses of McClellan’s charges. Mr 
Bartlett says: 


‘Since Colonel McClellan left, I hear from vargus 
sources that he has prepared a long list of charges agafhst 
me, but for what [ do not know. He kept very sti! about 
them, but J] learn that he has held out great induceme nts 
for some persons to accompany him to Washington, '" 
the promise of having four dollars a day as witnesses, ™ 


fore a committee to examine these charges. If there !© 


anything serious ia them, and they require the notice of the 
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_ [| hope I may be furnished a copy of them at an 

This ‘much I am certain of, that I have done 

sregret; and T challenge the most rigid scrutiny 

1y acts, public and private, as well as into all my 

I presume that much that MeClellan will com 

be found in my correspondence sent to the 

+ which will speak for itself. The Colonel seems 

‘o his removal a personal matter, and in his dis 

jeavors to include me, but in what way I am 

rant. There is a Mr. Chamberlin with him, 

is right-hand man, and who will still sus 

i, everything. This man was removed from the 

yn for a personal insult tome. [See correspond 

chamberlin is an honest (I believe) and hard- 

san, but has been contaminated by contact with 
and is completely under his influence.” 


Tite ie an additional evidence which I have in 
, 5 ‘ 

to thesecharges. Itappears that the Com- 
-aioner Was unaware of what the charges were 


» date of this letter; but, like an honest man, 
in investigation into his conduct, and 
d ready then, or at any time, to rebut 

res which might be made against him. 


< the introduction of this resolution there 
: sent to me a dé ae made and signed 
» C. Cransto Pp le R h le 
y U, ranston, oO rovidaence, node 


and. who was attached to en Commission. It 


to two or three different subjects; but there 
la ing to this point which I shall 
dnow. The oth ers I shall read in their proper 
aces. He testifies under oath to the conduct of 

McClellan, in these words: 
| McClellan was frequently drunk, and I have 
n but that 1 thought him more or less under 
1 eof liquor. His general bearing was against 
t. endeavoring to create an ill feeling towards 
1] have heard him at several times use disrespect 

lage in spe aking of him.”’ 





This young man is the son of a very respect- 
‘leman in my State. I know his father 
rhe young man there bears the reputation 


‘heine anexcellent and talented person. He went 


1 this Commission, but left it in New 


| have another deposition in my hands which 
he signature of John Bull. Mr. Bull I 

e seen within the last few days; and, so far as 
idge, [ think him a very remarkable and 
He went out on the Com- 
3 : | understand, as an assistant sur- 
hed to it from the time it left New 

ul it finally reached San Diego, on the Pa- 

Fra ym there he has returned. He belongs 
e State of New York; and from what I have 
of him for the last few days, I most cheer- 
ear testimony to his being a young man of 
talents, and apy parently unexce; ntionable rep- 
In his deposition he says 


ed young man. 





(nd [ do further de pose and say, that 1 was in almost 
ourse with Colonel McClellan during his con- 
i with the Commission, and that his habits of intem- 
e were such as often to unfit him for duty. Once 
: was despaired of, and I have no doubt his illness 
oduced by the excessive use of ardent spirits.’’ 


e next place, I bee leave to call the atten- 
f the Senate to one man who has figured 


ry largely, and will figure very largely before I 


igh with this C yMmission. It is the pri- 





te secretary to Colonel McClellan; his name is 


tH. Caffee. There are two depositions, I 
eve, an nd s ome other papers which refer to him. 
rder to show what is the weizht of this testi- 
vy, when counting by numbers against Mr. 
tle Senator from California 


, as the honora! 


the other day, I desire to call attention (I shall 


ead it) to the deposition of Mr. Caffee, at 


ges 60 and 61, printed document, and his other 


"W 


osition at page 32. In these depositions he en- 


Clellan said that M 


ivors to exonerate Colonel McClellan from the 


rce of having used disrespectful language to- 
s Mr. Bartlett; and he swears that Colonel 
; r. Bartlett **was a very 
t man, but that he did not understand his 

_ There are other matters in relation to 
subject which I shall not read. but which are 


the printed documents, and Senators can read 
em for themselves. 


Ti 


in R. Bartlett, to be found at page 36 of the 


he third point in this connection is a letter of 


ited document, charging Caffee with dishonesty: 


Mar 


ud 


Were 


Ev Paso pet Norte, March 25, 1851. 


YeAR SiR? As soon as I had sent off my last dispatches, 


*h i4th,) | began personally the settlement of acc ounts 
‘nembers of the Commission, paying them off to the 
March. In doing 80, several of the young men stated 
“re were charges against them on my books, for their 
hills at Nicholson’s Hotel, in Victoria, Texas, which 
‘neorrect. Some had never been to the hotel, and 


The Misicns Boundary ‘Cornelia Mr. Clarke. 


others had paid their bills ee mselves ; forthe truth of which 
I was referred to Mr. L. C. Houghton, a young gentleman 
in the employment of C acai McClellan, who — d at 
the hotel referred to, and Knew certain facts connected with 
Nicholson’s bill. I then addressed a note to Mr H chin 
requesting information on the subject. This note, with Mr 
Houghton’s reply, is annexed. By this it will appear that 
Caffee had many items inserted in the bill for the bi nol ot 
members who owed nothing there. The amount of these I 
paid, and charged them tothe members; Caffee, supposi 
it would be charged to the Government, pocketed t 
money. 

My recollection of this is as follows; it is strongly 
pressed on my mind, as I did not hesitate to mention it to 
those around me: 

The Commission was encamped at the Colette, six niles 
from Victoria ; Colonel McClellan remained at Nicholson’s 
flote}, at that place, with Caffee anda few others. Caffee 
sent Mr. Houghton to me, with several bills for payment, 
some of which were in hisown handwriting. One was fo 
** board for members of the Boundary Commission, 898 ;”” 


ali but Colonel MeCleltlan’s bill for his pay were returned, 
as | believed that fraud was intended in them. I[ sent word 
to Cafiee to give me the names of the gentlemen whose 
bills were included in Nicholson’s bill of S98, and retu 
the others in a more business like form. 

Nicholson’s bill was returned with the names. The 
board for Colonel McClellan’s party, and of those attached 
to the astronomical corps, then engaged on duty, | charged 
to the Government, and the remainder to t ndividual 
members. 

Another of the bills was Roger 
Catiee said these were for Colonel McClellan. I accord 
ingly paid it; but it appears from Hloughton’s letter that 
Cafiee kept many of the articles himself, and that other 





*s, S105 O05 for groceries 





were neverhad. Mr. H. says they did not come into th 
Colonel's mess, where he always was. This bill under 
went several) important alterations by Caflee before I ild 
pay it. 

I do not think that a single bill has passed through Ca 


fee’s hands without some fraud or attempt at fraud in it 
On one occasion he involved Dr. Bigelow, who was « 
tirely innocent and ignorant of Caffee’s operations, until he 


found his name connected with Caffee’s in the frauds of 
the latter. I could get a statement from the doctor to this 
effect, as he has spoken of it to me, but he is at the copper 
mines. 

If it becomes necessary for me to say more to substan 
tiate what I have said regarding the dishonesty of Mr. Cat 
fee, Lean obtain certificates from three quarters of the mem 
bers of the Commission, not only to this, but to his general 
character as a most unqualified liar. Please file this away 


among the Caffee papers, where it may be accessible in 
case of necessity. 
Yours, &e., J. R. BARTLETT 
D.C. Gopparpn, Esq. 


Here is a letter in the printed document from 
Leonard C. Houghton to Mr. Bartlett, in regard 
to Mr. Caffee. Mr. Houghton was, I believe, 
clerk or secretary to Colonel McClellan, and was 
in his mess, at any rate: 


Socorro, Texas, March 1s, 185] 

Sir: In reply to your inguiry about Nicholson’s bill for 
the board of certain members of the Commission, [ will 
state what | know on the subject. 

While you were encamped at the Colette near Victoria, 
I took out to you, at the request of Mr. Robert H. Caffee, 
several bills against the Commission for payment. The 
only one you paid was Colonel McClellan’s, the others 
you 8% aid were incorrect, and refused to pay them, returning 
them to Mr. Caffee for correction. One of them was Nich 
olson’s bill referred to; this bill was for 898; it included 
the board bills of several members of the Commission, but, 
in order to obtain a larger sum from the Commissioner, he 
(Caffee) had the names of several members ofthe Commis 
sion charged with board who had never been there, and 
others who had paid their bills. [| remember seeing Mr. 
Young pay his bill, yet Mr. Caffee had an item inserte 
against him. I also know my own bill to be 85, vet Caflee 
had it inserted at &750. 1 remonstrated with him fo 
making such acharge, when he told me that it was no busi 
ness of mine, that the Commissioner would pay all and 
charge the Government. 

The astronomical party under Lieutenant Whipple, board 
ed there. I know their bills to be 87 50 each, which Catfiee 
had inserted at #1250 each. Cojonel McClellan would 
not certify to this; he afterwards reduced the charge, but 
leftin the bill the charges against the others who did not 
owe Nicholson. lI remember telling Mr. Caflee that they 
had not been there, when he told me to mind my own bus 
ness. As to Rogers’s bill, which you also decline paying 
I remember that several articles “ re included in it, such 
as brandy, fruit, &c., which Caffee kept himself, remarking 
to me that the Government was bound to furnt h ul these 
articles to the members 

Mr. Caffee stated to Colonel McClellan that the way he 
had managed in the vouchers of Mr. Capers to get more 
money from the Commissioner than the amount of goods 
purchased, was as follows: 

Colonel McClellan ordered sixty gallons of oil; Catfee 
had eighty charged, but was not to have but sixty, which 
would have given him $50. Colonel McClellan ordered 
three lamps at $3; Caffee had nine charged at $3, giving 
him thereby $18. None of the groceries, knives, nor 
penoli, amounting to $42 15, charged in Mr. Capers’s ori 
ginal voucher, which | have examined, and is now in your 
possession, were furnished. 

Very respectinily yours, 
LEONARD C. HOUGHTON 
Hon. Jous R. Bartietr, Commissioner. 


The next thing to which I refer is the following 


letter from John R. Bartlett to D. C. Goddard, 
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SENATE. 


Esq., which is to be found on page 38 ot e 
printed document: 
Ex. Paso psu Norte, Ma 14, 1851 
My pear Sir: Hearing from an intimate friend of Colonel 
Metlellan that one of the charges to be brought against me 


by him, was in my permitting mv brother, George F. Bart 
lett, commissary of the Commission, to bring with him sixty 


bal mid boxes marked private stores, containing clothing, 
quors, &c., | thought best to write a note to Mr. Jacobs, 
the assistant commissary, for information on the subject. ff 


Knew the charge to be false and malicious, but the Colonel 
seems determined in his downfall to carry me with bim, 


and to catch at every straw that presents itself to effect bis 
purpose | inclose Mr. Jacobs's letter in reply 

Colonel VieCtletlan knew all about the thing: in faet, 
we conversed On the subject at the Department, and made 

t lists of What was required, and he knew that I bought 
it 

I i “* you a statement sworn to by Mr. Houghton, 
in relation to Caffee, showing his dishonesty This is not 
the only dishonest affair of his, and | mn bring forward 
twenty affidavits, if necessary, show that is not only 
dishonest, but entirely unworthy of ere 

I fear no one but liars in any charges that Colonel Me 


Clellan may make against me, and as | believe Caffee to be 
msummate one, L annex a statement in reference 


to him from Colonel McClellan I sent t voucher re 
ferred to, to vou by my brother Please p this doen 
ment where it may be found There is 1 justice ot the 


peace nearer than twenty-five miles, or [ would make oath 
to the statement. Yours, truly, 
JOHN RK. BARTLETT 
D. C. Gopparp, Esq.. 
Department of the Interior, Washingt 


The next reference which | make, is to Mr 
Bartlett’s statement on pages 38 and 39 of the 


rrinted docume! 


‘TL hereby certify that on the evening of the 9th of Octo 
ber, 1850, being the evening before I left San Antonio for 
this place. Robert H. Caffee, then connected with the Mex 
ican Boundary Commission, a ecretary to Colonel J. Me 


Clellan, called on me with a bill ef Major L. G. Capers 
igainst the Commission for sperm oil, lanins, powder, &c 


amounting to $364 15. As these articles purported to be for 
the astronomical department, and were bought without my 
knowledge : and furthermore, as the articles were charged 


it high prices, and were not required, | requested Mr. Cat 
fee to obtain Colonel! MeClellan’s approval of the bill, as 
he said the Colonel had ordered him to purchase the goods 
Caffee expressed a great reluctance to do this; said, when 
I went to see the Colonel in the morning he would approve 
it, that Major Capers was extremely anxious for the money 
that evening, and that he had promised it to him As Cat 
fee had endeavored to impose upon me at Victoria witha 
false voucher, I positively refused to pay it without Colo 
nel McClellan’s approval. 

‘The next morning I went to see Colonel McClellan as 
[ was leaving. Immediately on entering his tent he stated 
that Caffee had presented him Major Capers’s bill the night 
before, for his approval, which he had refused to give, as he 
had not ordered the goods; and secondly, because Caffee 
stated to him that the bill was for #100 more than it ought 
to be, and more than the goods would cost, but that this 
difference they would appropriate to themselves for the pur 
chase of brandy and choice stores. Colonel McClellan 
then denounced Mr. Caffee in the strongest terms, and said 
he ordered him out of his tent for making such a proposal 
to him to defraud the Government He further stated to me 
that he had no confidence in Mr. Caffee, and his sympathy 
for his family only induced him to retain bim; that he con 
sidered him dishonest and a great liar; that when he was 
ick at Victoria and not expected to live, Caffee had taken 


his keys from his pocket, opened his trunk, and taken 
money therefrom, as well as some paper Colonel Me 
Clellan made no secret of this, bat spoke of it freely to 
others JOHN R. BARTLET 

Ev Paso pet Norte, Texas, March 14, 1851. 


Mr. President, I feel reluctant to abuse the pa 


tience of the Senate in reading this history too far; 
but if any gentleman desires it—though it seems 
hardly to be necessary—lI shall read the certificates 
of Capers and Houghton, which are to be found 
pages 40 and 41 in the printed document. 
“affee drew up the charges that were made 
acainst Mr. Bartlett, as | am advised in a letter 
which I e here from Mr. Bar tiett ] shall read 
by and by the deposition of Mr. Cranston in re 


lution to Caftfee. In a conversation with the Sec 


retary of the Interior, and with the chief clerk of 
that De partment, I was assured by both, that when 
Colonel McClellan arrived in the city of Wash 
ington, speaking in the department of Caffee, Le 
said he was a ** damned liar,’’ and ** was not en- 
titled to any credit whatever.’’ And I believe the 
late chief ¢ lerk can testify to the same thing. 

It seems to be hardly necessary that I should goa 
further intothat matter. I need not read any more 
POR: as il would be abso! utely ibusing the a- 
tience of the Senate. My object in reading what 
I have in regard to him is to show that this Caffee, 
who was the private secretary of Col mel Me cCiel- 
lan, and who was with him during his expedition 
into New Mexico with this Commission, was a 
man whose character was so bad that Colonel 
McClellan himself had a just appreciation of 
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but he j ea on the testimon of that man, 
with ers, on whit 1 to found charges against 
Mr Kartiett [t would erm that VI Clellan and 
and these four Withesses had for ned a sort of 
quinte ye alli ne LOSWwearas hard as they could, 


in order to break down an innocent and unoffend- 


} 


| Pr 
lividual. 


ing indi 
! sh all mex 


charges which have been m 


msideration of the 


Mr. 


proceed to the c 
i 


eferred Mraimst 


Bartlett {| really very mach revret that | should 
have en up 80 much of the time of the Senatein 
reading so many of these documents, which, from 
their character, must be distasteful; but [T have felt 
it to be dnueto Mr Bartle it, who has no opportu- 
nity to defend hunself, that I should do what I 
could, and what I deem it my duty to do, to res- 
cue h aracter from the hands of men who are 
worse than viners. If a se ent should attempt 


to coil himself around an unsuspecting and unof 
seck the 


find one more 


fending individual, he might wide world 
through, and not 
the gentlem 
of a disgraceful combination. 


Now, | 


prefe red against 


inoffensive than 
in who 


m8 NOW 


pparently the victim 
urn to the charges which have been 
Mr. Bartlett. The 
charges filed by Colone! McClellan, 
the Army of the United States, we 


‘2 
on ot # eutenant Colonel 


e are eiht 
an officer in 


| 


ring the brevet 


commiss >; aman h nang 


such A cOMmMISSION & ould be one of hich honor 


and integrity. It is my purpose to examine these 


charges as brie Ivas I can, and to show not only 
that they are false in themselves, but that he 
knew them to be so: and—although, I believe, 


} 


he has not made oath to them, still, he has pre 


ferred them to the Department avainst the Com- 
missioner, | 
cured them | 
Caffee, Lusby. 


been culty of 


owing them to | 


ye false—has pro- 
»>swornto by Chamberlin, Fowler, 

nd somebody eise, and thus has 
subornation of perjury, in getting 
those men to swear to charges which he knew to 
be untrue. If I shall prove them to be false, | 
shall accomplish the object which I have in view. 


The fi 


* Conniving att! 


rst charve 1s: 


» conversion to private uses of the trans 
portation provided by the Government for the use of the 
Boundary Commission. 

‘ Specification i. In 
Bartl “EL, « om 


permitting his brother, George F. 
issary of the Commission, to transport a large 
quantity of xis Ou private account, such as shirts, shoes, 
pea jackets, pantaloons, oil cloth clothes, playing-cards, 
tobacco, &c., on tie steamer Galveston, which transported 
the members of the Boundary Commission from New York 
to Indianola, Texas, between the 3d and 24th of August, 
1850, thus ily increasing the amountof tonnage paid for 
by the Governipent. 
* Specification 2. In permitting George F. 
missary of the C 
goods, 






Sartlett, com 


such as are mentioned in the first specification, on 
private account, from Indianola to El Paso, Texas,in the 
train of the ¢ 
supphes of the provisions of the Commission, say one hun 
dred and thirty tour barrels of hard bread, and to the exc!u- 
sion Of Lie personal baggage of many of the members of the 
Commission, who were obliged tor want of transportation, 
(to which they were justly entitied,) to sacrifice their cloth 
ing. 


yuMmISSsION, to the exclusion of the necessary 


es Speci fion 3. Ina permitting George F. Bartlett, 





eom 
miseary of Con ission, to practice a gross imposition on 
the members of the Commission, by charging thema heavy 
advance clothing, &e.. fu shed by the Government for 
their use, and intended to be issued to them at its original 
cost. and ap opriating to hinmselt tl advance so charged 
as a fair perquisil e bei re ue salaried officer aft 
ti ) rena t | ' | jul lt 
nus ai i inds and p t! f vern 
ment to be used by the comuni ary i a imercantiie oper 
anon 
There are three specifications under that charce. 


The two first charge George F. Bartlett, com 
missary, with having transported, with the know!l- 
edge of the Commissioner, all those goods at the 
cost of the Government, although his own private 
property. The third »s that 
George FI. Bartlett took which be- 
longed to the Government of the United States, 


and when he arrive lat I Paso, and other pl ces 


specification charges 


' 1 
these goods, 


upon the route, sold them at a great advance, and 
applied the pro 





t to his own account. 

There is a discrepancy in these statements, and 
itonly shows what very often befalls men when 
they allow themselves to sink into corruption and 
error, They misstate theirown supposition; they 
absolutely mistake, as it were, the identity of their 
own knowledge, and in these specifications, con- 
tradictory as they are, we have an instance of this. 

I now proceed to the explanation and refutation 
of the first charge. I first ask the attention of the 
Senate to Mr. Jacobs's certificate, which is to be 


Ommission, to transport a large quantity of 


found i 
here,a 


fo me 


page 39 of the printed document And 


»w me to say, that Mr. Jacohs is known 


nersonally 


ut 
Ie 
as being a man of very great 
Hewas the assistant commissary, 
would be as likely to know as 


much about this matter as any other man. He 
Says: 


respectability. 


and, of course, 


Socorro, March 13, 1851. 


In renly to yours of this date, making the inquiry relative 
to certain charges intended to be made against the commis 
sary department of the Commission by Colonel MeCletlan, 


[, without hesitatior 


edge, false 





pronounce them, tomy certain know! 
The charge “ thatthe commissary bron echt with 
him some sixty boxes or bales from New York, on his nri 
marked * private stores : Colone! MeClel 
lan, as well as everv other member of the Cay 
knew that the boxes and bales contained conde bel 


ite necount 
mission, 


gineto 
the Commission. such as boots 


hirts, &c., and that they were Gov 


. shoes, hats, wool shirts, 


blankets, check nment 
prope rty 
I told the 


some of the bale 


gentlemen of the Commission mveelf, when 
and boxes were opened, fi the purpose 
shirts. &e., that thev belonged to the 
erwards, for the purpose of avoiding 
the vexation and trouble of rendering a detailed account of 
the issue of clothing to the Government, the arrancwement 
was made that atl the clothing should be 
COMMtiss 


issuing blankets, 


Government, and att 


charged to the 
ary by the Commission, at cost prices, with the 
idition of twenty percent. fortransportation, and the com 
missary to sell to members of the Commission at th 
rate—i. ¢., cost and twenty percent addition: all the cloth 
shirts, &e., have been sold at this rate. 
\s for packages being marked “ private stores,”? [ reply, 
that T have frequently seen the wagons unloaded and re 


same 


ing. hoonts, shoes, 


loaded, on the trip from the coast to this place. and have 
never seen more than one ortwo small boxes marked in 
this way 

* * * * * * . 


The commissary had one trunk, and [ think one box of 
private property, containing smallarticles, such as needles, 
tohacco, wallets, &e.. and this was 
ill the private property in the train belonging to him, ex- 


cept his personal baggage. 


thread, tape, scissors, 


He could not have had more 
without ny being aware of it, as T had the superintendence 
of the commissary stores during the journey, and frequently 
overhanied the wagons in the discharge of my dutie , 

There were a number of hales and trunks in the train 
which T understood contained goods for presents to the Tn 
dians—T do not recollect precisely the number, but should 
say that there were thirty or more bales and trunks. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
HENRY JACOBS, Assistant Commissary 
United Statesand Mexican Boundary Commission. 

Hon. Joun R. Barrietr. 


The next evidence I have, in regard to this, is 
the deposition of Henry C. Cranston, rerularly 
taken before a notary public in the State of Rhode 
Island, which I will read: 

I, Henry C. Cranston, of the city and county of Provi 
dence, in the State of Rhode Island, do depose and say, 
that IT was attached to the United States and Mexican 
joundary Commission, as assistant to the engineer and 
surveyor; that [ sailed from New York in the steamer 
Galveston on the third davof August, 1850, and continued 
with the Commission until the ninth day of July, 1851. 

[ traveled inthe party with Colonel McClellan to San 
Eleazario, Texas. I have read the deposition of Chamber 
lin, Doran, Fowler, Lusby, Phillins, and Caffee, and do 
not see how any one acquainted with the facts of the case, 
as every member of the Commission must have been, could 
make such statements. 

Colonel MeClellan was frequently drunk, and T have 
never seen him but that I thought him more or less under 
the influence of liquor. His general bearing was against 
Mr. Bartlett, endeavoring to create an ill feeline towards 
him, and T have heard him at several times use disrespect- 
ful lanenuage in speaking of him. 

He frequentiy spoke of Chamberlin as Ais man. and he 
was considered as Colonel MeClellan’s * right-hand man.” 

Caffee had diMieuity with Colonel MeClellan at San 
Antonio rood it was heceanse he undertook to get 


the Coto toa false voucher Aflerwards, on 
t route? ncennied the tent with him Colo 
I We ! thim eoldly, and had very little to do 
with him. as T coutd see, during the trip across the plains. 


At Key Weet the party went on shore, and quite a num- 
ber of them being drunk when thev came on hoard, they 
ya row. during which several of the mechanies came 
into the eahin and took partin it. Two ofthem were tied 
hands and feet, and kept so for some time. Lieutenant 
Strain quelled the disturbance. 


In regard tothe 


got pnt 


‘harge of Oolonel McClellan against John 
R. Bartlett, 
Charge First. 


Commissioner. 


[ have always understood that the boxes, 


bales, &e., taken with us, containing shirts, blankets, jack 
ets, boots, shoes, and other articles of clothing, were con 


sidered as Government property. and belonged to the Com- 

\fler my arrival at El Paso, and until T left the 
ion "ithe capper mines, T performed the duties of 
clerk to the Commission, keptthe books, &c. The articies 
of clothing were charged to the commissary, George F. 
Bartlett, at invoice rates, with an addition of twenty per 
cent., which [ understood to be for transportation. 

Charge second. We left Indianola in great confusion, 
most of the mules being noused to harness, and we stopped 
at Victoria to brand and shoe the mules and horses, and 
make other repairs. At San Antonio more transportation 
Was procured, and the wagons were repacked, more mules 
and horses were procured, which had to be shod, saddles 
fixed, and other preparations made for the trip across the 
country. 


Charge fifth. I was present at the occurrence at the 


mission 


Commis 
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Painted Caves."? Colonel Craig’s train haa 
0 eens 


near the road, and, as usual, had drawn ap dhyoi, = 


leaving cme side of the square for our wagons. yi WA ng 
drew them up when they arrived; but inthe wa. 
Colonel MeClellan took a freak into his head th a! 
quarter of a mile or so distant, and he order, Mi, 


bring the wagons there, which he at first rete, ; " 
on being told by Colonel Craig that he should + . 
enforee the order, he brought the teams wher, Mer 
directed. [1 was dark before we got oar tenre os! 


&e., out, and we encamped in great confasinn 9 


That nieh> 
HENRY ©. CRANSTON 
The State of Rhode Island and Providence: Pie, 
Providence county, ss: —— 
Be it known, thatin the city of Providence, in phy 


and State aforesaid, on the tenth day of July, in pe . 
our Lord one thousand e'eht hundred and titty 
me, Henry Martin, a pubiic notary for said county oy p 
idence, personally appeared Henry C. Cranston 
personally known,) and made oath, that the staterms 
tained in the preceding affidavit, by him signed, 
aindstrietiy true. 
in witness whereof [ have hereunto sybsers 
iy name and affixed my notarial seq) 
Providence, the day and vear last atorewr 


HENRY MARTIN, Public Not, 

I feel it necessary, in order to do justice to M; 
Sartlett, to read a statement of his own, in reoard 
to his bagrage—wirat he had, and how sean). 
he went, so as not to tncumber the Governmey: 
teams: 


two 


ire wholly 


[SEAL.] u 


“*T will now state a few facts to which Tam willing ; 
make oath. | left New York with two common traye! 
trunks of clothing. Beyond these, I did not bring a 
shor, keg, hottie, of merchandise, private stores 
anything else with me, not the property of the Commissi 
nor did | after leaving New York. 

** Although [am entitled by my instructions to my 
sonal expenses, which, as military men say, should ever 
spond with my rank, they have not been $20 4 month » 
yond the ordinary rations and accommodations of thos 
whose pay is $1 25 a day. 

“ Thave nothad a horseto this day. My riding animal ix 
a mule, believing that a strong and hearty anioval would 
be better than a fine, showy horse. My carriage, of whj 
[ often speak, is what is called in New York a rocka 
I bought it second hand for $259, after it had been used in 
New York for three years. It was recommended to me as 
being better than a common wagon. The ‘ambulance, or 
spring-wagon of Colonel Mec., cost $300, and a com 
wagon, with the cost of superintendence, more than & 
My carriage was drawn by four mules, which mutes I have 
kept to this day. But I shall ride my saddle mule no long 

4 broken arm, and other injuries, which have deprived me 
the use of this arm for three months, have cured me of 
mule riding.”’ 


{ have referred to this for the purpose of show- 
ing—and I invite attention to the fact—that 
everything that relates to this Commissioner per 
sonally, he has shown the greatest simplicity and 
honor of character. Nothing did he take which 
could encumber the Commission; and yet, that 
men having any pretensions to character, should 
have brought these charges against him, is to me 
almost inconceivable. In Mr. Bartlett’s letter of 
July Ist, 1851, he refers again to the same thing 
but it is hardly worth while to read it to the Sen- 
ate, because it is only a recapitulation of what has 
already been said, and the rest of it disavows any 
connection whatever with the corruption that has 
been charged against him. I shall next read to 
the Senate the deposition of George F. Bartlett, 
which is as follows: 

District of Columbia, City of Washington, ss: 

I, George F. Bartlett, of the county of Jeticrson, in 
State of New York, being duly sworn, do depose a 
that T have been a member e Commission form 
and marking the boundary en the United 
the Republic of Mexico sin its reorganiaat ' 

1800; that from that time until the month © 

was the commissary of said Comini-sion, at © { 
was officially notified from the Department of the tnt 
that [ was relieved from the duties of commissary, by tir 
appointment of Lieutenant Tillinghast, United States 
Army, to that office; that from the time of being 50 re 
lieved [I have been connected with the said Commissin, 
and have performed duty without having had my position 
and pay positively fixed. ; : E 

And I do further depose and say, that T sailed from New 
York in the steamer Galveston, with the main body phe 
Commission, on the third day of Angust, 1850, for the hele 
of operations. Among the articles carried ont in the said 
steamer were various bales, boxes, trunks, and packazes, 
purchased by the Commissioner and myself in New York, 
and containing the following articles ,to wit: blankets, nas, 
shirts, drawers, pantaloons, pea jackets, oil-cloth clothes, 
tobaceo, Indian goods, &c. Said articles were the prop 
erty of the Government of the United States, having been 
purchased by the Commissioner and myself for the = 
said Commission, with the money and in the name 0 the 
said Government. None of said articles were purcliase’ 
or transported on private account, or owned by me, nore’ 
1 know of any such articles on board said steamer, (9% 
sides those contained in the personal baggage of the variows 
members of the Commission,) which did belong to ( 
Government of the United States. 1 had none in my p> 
session or care (save my own personal baggage, and the 
articles hereafter enumerated) that was not the property 
of the said Government. 
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isav, that the various articles, 


inkets, bats, shirts, drawers, pantaloons, &ce., 

4 above as having been transported from New 
Indianola, upon the steamer Galveston, were also 
rod by the train of the said Commission from In 
» pear to El Paso, and that they were, as above 

» property of the Government of the United States, 
the y were not owned by me, nor transported on 
mt, and that besides the property so described 

ne to the Government, | Know of no similar arti 
».ported by said train, excepting the personal bag 

“1 ye various members of the Commission. 

' further depose and say, that the Commission 
; Indianola, on the coast of Texas, about che 20th 
\ugust, (850, and immediately commenced making 
aeeessary preparations tor the journey across the 
"ew to El Paso del Norte, under the command of Lieu- 
+1 G. Strain, and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John 

Mel : _ United States Topographical Engineers. Whilst 
janola an order was issued by Lieutenant Strain, 
wthe members of the Commission to reduce their 
i ve toa certain amount in weight, and [ was 
ed atthis order Was made necessary on account of 
yited transportation then at the command of the 
wer of the Commission. T had no authority to 
wder, nor was Lin any manner connected with 
ynulgation. A quantity of hard bread was left behind 
«point for want of transportation. On or about the 
vty day of September, 1859, the Commission started 
yy its journey, andin atew days reached Victoria, where 
yained about two weeks. The time was consumed in 
«the mules belonging to the train, and in otherwise 
jaring for the remainder of the journey. The Com 
Sartiett, and a large portion of the 


» further depose an 





sioner, John R 
Commission, moved out of Victoria, and encamped on the 
ette, about seven miles distant, some days previous to 
jeparture of Colonel MeClellan, who, | understood, 
«detained by severe illness, during which his life was 
sired of. Soon atter Colonel MeClelian came up the 
ynission resumed its journey. At San Antonio (about 
indred and filty miles from Indianola) it became 

sary for the Commission to halt for the purchase of 

jal transportation, forage, &e. This occupied about 
weeks, when the Commissioner, with a small portion of 

e Commission, departed by the northern or Fredericks- 
z route, leaving the main body of the Commission under 
mmand of Colonel MeClellan. It was several days 
departure of the Commissioner before Colonel 
WeClellan lett San Antonio with his command (and at 
t he had the exclusive contro! of its movements) 
eed by the southern route to El Paso. The train 
mposed of American wagons, drawn by four or six 
.and Mexiean carts drawn by oxen. The average 
pacity and load of these wagons and carts was about 
vo thousand pounds. On reaching Leoni, the whisky 
eft behind. When at or near the last crossing of 

s river, an order was issued by Colonel McClellan 
tiring that a cerMin quantity of provisions should be 

» linthe mule wagons, and all the balance Jett in the 
arts, and that the mule-wagons, together with a ma 

the command, should proceed from that point to 

Paso, by torced marches, or at least more rapidly than 
xen Were supposed to be able to travel. This order 

sas carried into execution. At the time I sent a formal 
vest to Colonel MeCletlan against the limited quantity 
provisions which he had ordered to be taken in the mule 
wagous, Which protest was disregarded. There was also 
red to Colonel McClellan at this place, and upon his 
clions, One ten-gailon cask of brandy. Before the 
le train reached its destination—viz : El Paso—the sup 

s were exhausted, and I was compelled to subsist the 
ry (oa less than full allowance) by borrowing from the 
mmissary belonging to the escort. From the head of the 
Olympia (nearly two hundred miles distant from Ei Paso) 
the quartermaster dispatched couriers to the latter place, 
whom | sent letters to the Commissioner, stating the 
reumstances of the bulk of the provisions having been left 
din the ox-earts, and that on our arrival at Fl Paso 
sould require supplies to be in readiness, and requested 
ito obtain them. The mule train reached San Eleazario 
‘aout twenty miles below E! Paso) on the ninth day of 
Jecember, 1850, and the ox-train about one month after 
wards. ‘The members of the Commission were subsisted 
luring this interval upon rations obtained by the Commis 
soner and myself, either from the Commissary Department 


! i ~le- ‘ 
United States Army, or by purchase from im 


at Vieints 


rchants 
Those obtained from the Commissary De 
nial the Army were, as [ have reason to believe, 
1 48 Were issued from said department to the officers and 
Hers stationed at or near El Paso, and those purchased 
m the merchants were as good as were to be found in 


country atthe time, with the exception of the flour. 
Por the supply of this article a contract was made with Mr. 
\. Morell, a merchant of Franklin, (opposite El Paso,) 


™asample shown by him, for forty or fifty thousand 
minds it was delivered at the Commissary Department 
the Commission at Socorro, and an issue made there 
mothe various members of the Commission. Aftera 
vitwas found to be of an inferior quality. IT imme- 
ately returned the balance of the flour to Mr. Morell, and 
nanded of him that a better quality, according to the 
‘riginal sample, be furnished. Mr. Moretl partially com 
Pied with this demand, and sent a small quantity of good 
four, which was issued. When, however, the balance 
came to be furnished, it proved tobe of aninferior quality, 
and Was returned to Mr. Morell, and his contract declared 
annulled. Subsequently the flour used by the Commission 
ve purchased trom Sefior Poncet, and a good articie was 
rutshed. The above mentioned rations—to wit: those 
Stained from the Commissary Department of the Army, 
= Saws purchased from merchants, were issued to the 
> mbers of the Commission during the interval between 
ue arrival of the mule train, on the ninth of December, 
and the arrival of the ox-train, and it was during this 
period that a written complaint was made to the Commis 
“toner, signed by several persons connected with the Com- 


fe 


mission, and quartered at San Eleazario After the arrival 
if the ox train no such complaint was ever made, excepting 
coneerning a small lotet hams, which being condemned 
by a board of survey, were never alterwards issned 

And I do farther depose and say, that a‘ter the arrival of 
the Commission at Fl Paso, the above mentioned goods 
to wit: blankets, hats, shirts, drawers, Ac. Ke., were 
charged to me at the original cost, with the addition of 
twenty or twenty five percent., the estimated cost of trans 
portation, Or, in some tnstances, the addition of fourteen 
cents per pound, the precise cost of transportation ; and I 
continued to sell them to the members of the Commission 
at said rate, viz: cost, and twenty or twenty-five per cent., 
or fourteen cents per pound, addition. This transfer of the 
property to me was made to avoid the trouble and contusion 
attending the numberless requisitions for the issue of the 
same—to prevent the complication of the accounts with the 
Government, and to secure a direct personal responsibility 
for their proper disposition. [have never sold said goods 
to persons not connected with the Commission, and not to 
them at “a heavy advance” upon their original cost, as 
alleged in the charge preferred by Colonel MeCletlan. 

And I do further depose and say, that there was trans 
ported for me by the steamer Galveston, and also by the 
train from Indianola, to El Paso, the following packages, 
which were my own private property, viz: one trunk, 
marked “ Commissary U. 8. B C.,”? two boxes, marked 
in thesame manner, and perhaps one marked “G. F. B 
These packages contained tooth and hair brushes, combs, 
needles, pins, thread, tobacco-wallets, knives, about fifteen 
dollars worth of cheap jewelry, and a few other articles of 
a similar character; and were purchased by me for the use 
and convenience of the members of the Commission. In 
addition to the above T had a small quantity of powder and 
shot, two boxes of tobacco, purchased in New Orleans, one 
dozen India-rubber blankets, and a few Mexican sashes 

And I do further depose and say, that on the 6th of 
February, 1851, I left El Paso for the Atlantic States, under 
orders to that effect from the Commissioner, to purchase 
additional supplies for the use of the Commission: that 
vfter my arrival at Washington [ received from Hon. A. H 
fl. Stuart, Secretary of the Luterior, a letter notifving me 
that [ had been relieved from the position of commissary, 
but directing me to proceed with the business upon whieh 
I was then engaged; to return with the stores to be pur 
chased by me to 1 Paso, and there turn them over to the 
then commissary and quartermaster; that on inv return to 
El Paso, in accordance with such instructions, t found that 
the Commissioner had proceeded westerly from the Rio 
Grande, in prosecution of the survey of that portion of the 
boundary line, and that from the said l6th day of February, 
1851, until the present time, [ have not seen said Commis 
sioner, or received any communication from him relative 
to my position and pay, beyond whatis contained in the 
following extract from a letter from him, dated Yuni, State 
of Sonora, November 39th, L851. 

‘*As to your position in the Commission [ ean say 
nothing, but may be able to write you by the returning 
parties from the Gila on the subject.”’ 

And IT do further depose and say, that on the 20th day of 
April, 1852, | received instructions from Major William 
H. Emory, chief astronomer, &c., of the said Commission, 
to return to the Atlantic States with dispatches from that 
officer tothe Department of the Interior, and to transact 
other business of the Commission. 

GEORGE F. BARTLETT 

Signed and sworn to before me this 22d davof July, 1852 


F.8.MYERS, J. P. 

That deposition of George F. Bartlett, who was 
charged with having colluded with his brother, 
states that he has had no communication from the 
Commissioner, in relation to any position, except 
one letter, an extract of which he there inserts. 
This shows the reliance to be placed upon the evi- 
dence by which the charges are sunported. 

I have procured from the Fifth Auditor’s office 
a copy of the accounts rendered by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bartlett for the purchase of those goods in 
New York, the account current amounting to 
$22,000. I have a copy of each of the bills of 
parcels, taken upon the nurehase of those identical 
goods charged by Colonel McClellan, and the res- 
idue of his quintuple alliance, as having belonged 
to George F. Bartlett. They charced that those 
goods, being George F. Bartlett’s, were transported 
at the Government expense. I have from the 
Fifth Auditor’s office a copy of all the vouchers 
rendered for the purchase of those identical goods, 
and which were paid for by the United States. I 
deem that to be most conclusive evidence to rebut 
the charges that have been made in relation to 
these goods, and to show they were not private 
but public property. s 

Besides, in regard to the first charge, there is a 
deposition from Mr. R. A. Matthews, who went 
out in this Commission, in what capacity I do not 
know. I believe heis from Georgia or South Car- 
olina. He states that he knew and understood 
that these goods belonged to the United States. 
He understood the manner in which they had 
heen transferred by the Commissioner—in order 
to avoid frequent requisitions for such little things 
as a pair of shoes, stockings, &«.—to Mr George 
F. Bartlett. He states that he himself had pur- 
chased of Mr. Bartlett some of those goods as 
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low as he could get them at retailin New York; 
that he paid the wholesale price, with the addition 
of about twenty-five per cent. to pay for trans- 
portation. 

Two gentlemen belonging to the Commission 
arrived here yesterday from San Diewo, on the 


Pacific. One of them is Captam Barry I under- 


stand that he vives this tnform ition: That portions 


of these goods went with the Boundary Commis- 
sion from the Conper Mines to the Gila, and that 
those which were not used there were carned on 
to San Diego 


I wish now to read to the Senate the deposition 
of John Ball: 
District of Columbia, Wuashineton fy. es 

I, John Bull, of the city of Buffalo, in the State of New 
York. being duly sworn, do depose and say hat | hay 
been a member of the Commission for ranning and marking 
the bonndarv between the United States and the Repabhlhe 





of Mexico, since its reorganization in July, 1850: that I 
sailed from New York, on the steamer Galveston,in the 
month of August of that vear The officers who were in 
command of the Commission, while on board said steamer, 
were Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John MeCletlan, of the 
Topoe¢raphical Engineers, and Lieutenant J. G. Strain, of 
the Navy The Commissioner, Jotun R. Bartlett, did not 


accompany the Commission, but joined tt about the 25th of 
August, at Indianola, Texas I knew Mr. George PF. Bort 

lett, the commissary of the Commission He had in his 
possession a quantity of clothing, such as blankets, shirts, 
shoes, pea jackets, pantaloons, oil-cloth clothes, &e., which 
was transported by said steamer Galveston, and also bya 





train of the Government from tndianolato EB) Paso. These 
articles, | have been informed, and always belveved, were 
the property of the Government of the United States, and 
not the private property of the said commissary | have 
purchased from him some of the said articles of clothing 
and was charged, what l thought, a reasonable price net 


exceeding from twenty to thirty per cent. advance upon thei 
original cost 

And [ do further depose and sav That when the Com 
mission had arrived at Camp McClellan, a point in its 
route, between Goliad and San Antonio, the various mem 
bers were called out, and an order read to them from the 
Commissioner, requiring them to obey all orders wii 


might be issued to them by Colonel MeClellan, under the 


penalty of being dismissed from the Commission, for a fat 
ure to do so During Colonel MeClellan’s maechon with 
the Commission, Mr. Rartiett always endeavored to sustain 
his (MeCletlan’s) position, and to maintain himint an 
thority. After leaving San Antonio for El Paso, the main 
body of the Commission was under the exclusive com 


mand of Colonel MceCletlan 
in making a reconnoissance of the route, Was also under the 
command of the Te graphical Engineer officers Said 
officers were not confined tothe performance of their astro 
nomical duties 

And | do further depose and sa\ 


The surveying party, engaged 





That at the second 


crossing of the Devil’s river. the bulk of the provisions tn 
the train, belonging to the Commission, were, by the order 
of Colonel McClellan, placed in the ox-carts,and suffered 
to remain behind. The commissary, Mr. Bartlett, pro 


tested against this order, but without effect I have no 
doubt that the temporary inconvenience, which the Com 
mmission suffered, soon after its arrival at El Paso, on ar 
count of the indifferent quality of the rations, was direetly 
attributable to this order of Colonel McClellan It was at 
the said second crossing of Devil’s river. that the members 
of the Commission were called together, and a portion of 
the * Articles of War’’ was read to them, and an attempt 
was made to make them think that they were amenable 
thereto 

And I do further depose and say: That f was in almost 
daily intercourse with Colonel MeClellan during his ’ 
nection with the Commission, and that his habits of intem 
perance were such as often to unfit him for duty tinee tis 
life was despaired of, and I have no doubt his illness was 
p oduced by the excessive uee of ardent «pints 

And I do further depose aud say: That since the 16th 
day of February, 1851, untul the present time, the said 
George F. Bartlett has not seen his brother, the Comments 
sioner, he (the Commissioner) having left El Paso for the 
Pacifie before the commissary arrived I accompanied the 
surveying party along the Gilariver, and met the Commius- 
sioner at San Diego. in California, and lefthim on the Pa 
cific coast, on the 4th day of April, 82 

FOHN RULI 


Signed and sworn to before me, t mth davot J 
1852. FP. S. MYERS 
Justice of the Pe 
This denosition concludes what [ have to ty 
in regard to this charge. It seems that a portion 
of these transactions took pl wwe oon. the route 


. ‘ 
throuch Tex is, and some when the Commission 


crossed the Devil’s river It is the straneest thing 


in this transaction, that the complainant a id his 
companions, having once crossed that stream, 
should have been permitted to return. | have 
now gone through with the first charge. There 
are eight charges in all 

Several Sewators. Youcanconcludeto-morrow. 

Mr. CLARKE. There are eight charges, but 
I submit to the Senate now that the evidence which 
I have read would seem to be sufficient to refute 
them all. f{ shall not go further to-day, but as 
gentlemen desire it, | will give way. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 
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32p Conge.....lst Sess. The 


Tvesvay, July 27, 1852. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolution of Mr. Wetier, submitted on the 28th 
of June. 

Mr. WELLER Before the Senator from 
thode Island proceeds with his speech, | desire 
to call his attention to some remarks which he is 
re ported to have made yesterday. He is reported 
as having used this language: 


‘But, as regards any remarks made by the Senator from 
California in reference to a former Senator upon this floor, 
I would observe that with that I shall have little to do, ex 
cept incidentally. In the remarks of the Senator, how 
ever, upon the resolution which he introduced, there were 
charges preferred and made by him, for the first time, against 
this Conmmnissioner, as far as my recollection extends. It 
was that to which T referred as being of a personal char 
acter.”? 


Now, Mr. President, I have no idea that the 
Senator from Rhode Island desires to place me in 
a false position. At all events, I am not satisfied 


to seient that of a public prosec utor. I have pre- 


ferred but one single charge against the present 
Boundary Commissioner in Mexico, a that was, 
that by an error of judgment—for I accorded him 
honesty of purpose—he had given away 5 inwenen 
five thousand and six thousand miles of land, 
which, in right and justice, belonged to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. And now, from 
the course of remark in which the Senator is in- 
dulging, it seems he does not intend to respond to 
that charge atall. I have not charged the Com- 
with squandering the public money; I 
have not charged him with entering into collusion 
with the commissary of the Commission to 
swindle the Government. I only referred to cer- 
tain charges which had been made by an officer 
of high rank in the Army of the United States 
avainst him; and,in speaking of that, I studiously 
abstained from expressing an opinion as to the 
truth or falsity of the-charges. Now, sir, what 
did say? I said that— 

‘€ Tn the mouth of March, 1851, Colonel J. MeCletlan, of 
the Topographical Corps ot the Army, who had been de 
tatled as chief astronomer to the Commission, caused cer 
fain charges to be filed in the Department against the chief, 
J. R. Bartlett A copy has been transmitted upon my mo 
tion to the Senate, and now lies before me. These charges, 
Senators will observe, are of the most serious character. If 


missioner 


trne, the Commissioner ought to be recalled at once. If 
false, the officer who has used his position to prefer them, 
ought to be dismissed fromthe Army. At all events, one 


would very 


naturally have supposed that the Department 
would have considered these charges of sufficient import 
inee to have ordered a full investigation. They were pre 
ferred by a gentleman of high rank and character in the 
Army, more than a year ago; and the only investigation 
had, is disclo ed ina letter which { now holdin my hand.” 


'n a subsequent part of my remarks I said as 
follows: 

*€f have examined it with some care, and certainly with 
no disposition to do the Commissioner any injustice; but I 
must say that the evidence has leftan entirely different im 
pression from that which seems to have been produced upon 
the mind ofthe Secretary. But we are so differently con 
Stituted, that that testimony which carries conviction to 
one, shall fall far short of satisfying another.’’ 

[In another place, I used this language: 


As to the truth or falsity of the charges preferred against 
the Commissioner, | express no opinion; but have con- 
tented myself with speaking of the testimony as it now 
stands upon the reeord. UL Know that greatinjustice is often 
times done to public officers, by preferring charges against 
them while they are engaged upon distantservice. He may 
be able to explain or contradict this evidence ; and it would 
be untair, at all events, to condemn him, until an opportu 
nity has been given for reply.”’ 


This was the language I used on the occasion 
to which the honorable Senator from Rhode Island 
has referred. | simply desired to bring before the 
Senate the fact that these charges had been pre- 
ferred, that they were on file in the Department, 
and that it was due to the character of that public 
officer that a full investigation should had be- 
fore any more money was appropriated to this 
work, I am not content to occupy the position 
in which the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island endeavors to place me—that of a prosecutor 
who comes here in the Senate to prefer charges 
igainst the Commissioner. He seemed yesterday 
to intimate that, in that respect, I was occupying 
exactly the position which the ex-Senator and 
ex-Secretary to whom I alluded on a former oc- 
easion, had occupied. I preferred no charges. I 
have none to make. I do not know thatit will be 
necessary that [ should enter any further into the 
investigation of the subject on which the Senator 
from Rhode Island now has the floor. 


Mexican Boundary Commission—Mr. Clarke. 


There is another question, and that relates to 
the only charge which I did make, upon which it 
may be necessary for me, hereafter, to speak: I 
mean in regard to fixing the initial point of this 
boundary line. Whether the officer 
the charges was in the habit of drinking too much 
or not, is one of those questions that does concern 
me; but I think that the Senator from Rhode 
Island would do more justice to his friend if he 
were to go into a fair investigation of the facts 
stated, and leave the « haracter of the itness to 
stand where itis. Sir, | ouchtto apologize to the 
Senator from Rhode Island for tresp issing upon 
his time, and the patience of the Senate now; but 
it was necessary that I should do it, in order to 


i 
avoid being placed in the position of a publi 


prosecutor, 
Mr. CLARKE. Mr. President, I may have 
been mM! understood ny the honorable Senator 


from California. It was not my intention—I was 
not aware of any intention on my part to charge 
that Senator with any impropriety, or anything 
that micht lead to the supposition that he was 
part or par el in this prosecution, or} ersecution, 
against the Commissioner upon the Mexican 
boundary. WhatI did refer to in the remarks 
which I made, was the charge made by some one, 
as I understood, against the ¢ 
luding with his brother, 
‘6 shaving’? 


. } 
Sommiussioner of col, 
as the expression was, in 
orders—in ‘ depred tine unN)8H the em- 


ployees s of the Commissio 2 WHR charge I have 


evidence to prove was unfounded. The honorable 
Senator did say, when he made that charwe—and 
it was the first time [ had ever heard it—that it 
was communicated to him by a gentleman of char- 
acter and respectability. The name was not 
riven. The honorable Se nator the retore stood, 
inmy humble opinion, as having made that charge 
upon an authority for which he was res vonsible; 
and in the allusion I made, I intended to be un- 
derstood as confining myself to that charge. 

Mr. WELLER. If the Senator willallow me, 
[ yesterday offered to read the evidence upon 
which that accusation was made. I made no 
statement of facts upon my own responsibility. I 
said that I had in my pos session a letter written 
by a highly-respectable gentleman; and I should 
be glad, with the consent of the gentleman, now 
to read that portion of the letter which refers to 
th ee. 

Mr. CLARKE. I have no objection 

Mr. WE LLER. The letter is dated El Paso, 
April 10% h, 1852. 


It states as follows: 


There are men now in the Com sion receiving large 
salaries, who hold no office whates eal sinecur i 
will name Mr. Bartett’s own brother, who was last year 
removed from the office of commissar wr abuses in that 
department This man is now receiving S1.500 per year 
with the title of agent for the commission. Agent for what, 
lask? Wehavea regular quartermaster, commissary. and 
every other functionary requisife for the good « the Com 
mission Wherefore, then, do we have the jarasites to 
eat out our substance and clog the operations of the survey ? 

to gratify private ambition and fill the purs f lazy fa 
vorites, while diligent young men, who are | ot ssidnonsly 


at work, are cutdown to fifty dollars per month, and other- 
wise basely used. Mr. Bartlett has with him a private 
secretary and assistant secretary, and several other persons 
receiving higher pay than those actually emploved in the 
work. And here he has an assistant secretary, at 81,000, 
who has a clerk to assist him, and his brother the agent, all 
from Providence. 

‘But the most villainous conduct of any one connected 
with the Commission, is the practice of this man Bartlett— 
thisagent of the Commission—of perpetrating usury and ex- 
tortion on the members of the Commission, who are com 
pelled to have a little cash to procure the absolute 
oflife. I presume you are re that our appropriation 
has been exhausted six months since. Suchis the fact. 
When a young man wants alittle money he will call on the 
assistant secretary ol this agent for the purpose of negoti 
ating asmall loan, This agent, with the avidity of a Shy 


requisites 





lock, with the sycophantie ympathy of the usurer, savs, 
* Write me an order for fifty dollars, and | will hand you 
venty-five.*” Thus you see that we are compelled to 
merge tivo months’ pay in one to procure the necessaries 


life, and that, too, by a Government agent. T paid these 
rates myself, as well as several of my friends, but [ assure 
you [ was compelled to do it 

It was upon this letter, the respectability of the 
a gent 
character here, that I made the allusion which I 
did upon a former occasion. 

Mr. CLARKE. I have produced no papers 
here but of which I have given the names of the 
writers and of the witnesses. I have given them 
for every letter that I have produced, and new I 
will ask the honorable Senator if he will have the | 


I 
i 
‘ 


writer of which is vouched for by 


who made, 


leman of 


Senate. 


goodness to give me the name of the w 


riter of +} 


letter? tat 
Mr. WELLER. I have no o} jection, | 

Mr. A, P. Wilbar, one of the assistant «, irs tis 

upon the Boundary Commission. I 4 rin eyors 


h he Ww) 


be found rated as such ia the report of Mr, p 
art. 


lett. 


now +} 


Mr. CLA RKE. Mr. President, | 
ind g of this. Ihave nothing to do with ay veh oe m 
which may y be made against the brother oa 
Commissioner Bartlett, with which the Com... 
sioner himself is not connected. . 

The charges which have been under the o, 
eration of the Senate before, and are now 
charges preferred against Mr. John R. 
the Co nmissioner, by Colonel McCle} in. any 
those charges, evidence has been taken and | 
been produced by mein order to the 
refutation; but, in the 
able Senator some three weeks since. while ref 
ring to the Commissioner’s brother he said: 


is 


ns 





comp] 
speech made by the } 


J io 


‘“*T have a letter from agentleman of char 
spectability, containing the infotmation that 
acting agent ot the Commission, witha 


he received before, and shaving orders drawy by t e ae 
ployees of the commission at filty per cent. diseount.” 
° » } 
My impression was, when that statement wos 





made by the honorable Senator, that he meant 
say, from the information he had re eived, 
this George F. Bartlett, the brother of John R 
partlett, now held an appointment as agent of the 
Commission, which he received from his bro: ve 
the Commissioner, ‘‘an_ office,’’-—I believe 
used the expression—** unknown to the Com: 
sion;’’ and that, being thus the appointee 
brother, he had a larger salary than he hi 
he was employed in this 
he inference was, that his brother 
probability concerned in it. I so considere it, 
and so far forth I meant to refute it. So far as 
rezards any acts of George F. Bartlett upon the 
Rio Grande, since he parted from his brother 
the 16th of February, 1851, and in which 
brother could have no participation Whatever, | 
have nothing to do with them. If he has bee; 
guilty of any improprieties here, let the prope 
officers of the Government take cognizance of 
I have only to say, that the evidence which I pro- 
duced yesterday showed that it was clear th 
George F. Bartlett was not now the appointee of 
his brother in any office on the Commission 
He returned to the United States in the 
of 1851, ind was *§ reliev a” accordit oto the ex- 
pression of the Secretary, from his position as 
commisss ary; but he was required to go out agair 
to El Paso to deliver up the goods which he 


‘© shaving’? busi 


purchased, and his commissariat, papers an d 
to the new commissary. He testities—and t 
is other evidence, I believe, to prove—that he has 
not been with his brother, nor had any communi 
cation with him, from that time to this, except he 
vives one quotation from a letter from his brothe 
to him, in which he informs him that he can say 
nothing about any position which he is to hold 
Now, I understand from the deposition of George 

. Bartlett, which is here, that when he returned 
to the Rio Grande, he still remained under Maj 
Emory upon that Commission, but without any 
distinct appointment, or any distinct salary. § 
that his holding the appointment of * agent to th 
Commission,’? and his having a larger salary- 
$1,500—than he had before, is certainly ground 
less, if his deposition be true. 

He returned to the United States last spring 
understand, with dispatches from Major Emo! 
to the Department. What he did there—whethe 
he was engaged in actual service, or only remained 
during the winter because there was no 0} 
tunity to return, or whether he engaged in taking 
these orders from the em; ployees at a discount | 
the Government—I know nothing. I have not! 
ing to do with it. I merely referred to it with re- 
gard to what I considered as a charge made agains! 
Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, as having appointes 
his brother to ‘an office unknown to the Com- 
mission,’ with a higher salary than he had when 
he was commissary. It was that to which ! 
meant to reply, and it was that to which I referred 

W ith the honorable Senator himself, | have no 
dispute. { agree that he did not vouch for the 
charges which have been preferred against Mr. 
Bartlett. Those charges have been sent to the 
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«a on the motion of the henovable Senator, || which is contained in the printed d ment, i from Vi 1, and left Colonel McClellan, t 
oe . een printed and laid on our desks for || which he s uys distinctly that no goods, the private | astronomer, confined to his bed, let the 
stime. The resolution under consideration, property of George F. Bartlett, were transported ise of the ifinement be what it might 
ed by the Senator from California, calls fora || on the Galveston from New York to Indianola, The deduct which I make from the testimony 
committee of the Senate to be appointed to || except some two or three boxes. Then there is hich | duced yesterday is, that in the first 
veationte those ¢ charges. I have no objection to {r. Cranston’s depositi nm, who was with the piace, it W necessary for the train to halt at Vic- 
; on the resolution I did deem it my; Commission during the whole time, who swe ria ler it the animals eal d be shod and 
” aga Senator from Rhode Island, in which || to the same fact, as being within his own know! irked the istom, and some repairs made 
: e Mr. Bat tlett was born, and in which State |) edge. Then there was a letter of Mr. Bartlett, yn the vw ms. It is true Victoria is but a 
.w claims his residence and citizenship, ft rom || in which he related pa irticularly how few were é n Indianola, but it was necessary 
sition perst mally with Senators 0 own private stores, and how little was h Ow they iould » there for those purposes, 
is confirmation upon my recommenda-! private baggage. oe I produced a letter ‘rom | ter those irposes re nleted this 
my position, bel ieving that he was per-|, Mr. Bartlett, dated July Ist, 1851, in which hs train was there delayed, and the Commissionet 
a d enurely innoc ent, a persec uted and in- vives a description of the few things he carried | ved, equence of t ne of Col 
ensive Man, as regards the charges preferred with him, and denies entirely that his brother had VeC un Ch 5 testified yy Dr. Nott. 
a ae did feel it my duty to defend him, any private property that had been transported by It was the sickness of Colonel McClellan which 
1 ) pre duce evidence before the Senate which the Government. Next, I produ sed the deposi- seta i the t in in Vi la. I consider that 
g been laced in my possession, in order to ac- tion of George EF. Bartle tt, which dente that he specification os efore, as having been dis sed of. 
im ¢ itirely of these charges, and to exon- had any property of his own on board, excey The 1 vecification of the second charge, 
Irom all blame; I mean in reference to one or two boxes ind some s ni ull things that were ee ting an unnecessary delay of the 
nal character, as involved in these charges carried across the country to El Paso, and that all ( im ind train at San A », [Lwenty 
ecifications. the property said to belong to him actually be-  days,]| at enormous expense;”’ and for the 
| did say yesterday that I did not intend upon loneed to the Government of the United States. same reason as before. with as little truth as at 
lution to discuss, nor ought it to be dis- and was transported at the expense of the Gov V " 
esed yn this resolution, the question as to the || ernment, having been designed for the use of th Now, the depositions that | read yesterday 
ety of the initial point fixed on the Rio || members of the Commission. In addition to this. the deposition of Mr. Bartlett, the depos tion of 
le, whether it be rightor wrong. The hon- , [ produced, and have with me now,a copy from th Mr. Bull, and the evidence furnished, and which 
e Senator from Texas [ Mr. Rusk] gave notice Fifth Auditor’s office, of the bi ls of the pure Ls ; ) I » mM ke this explanation: that when 
Senate that at a certain dayandupon acer-| which were made. I also read from i ) tra \ t San Antoni vhich is proba 
ime he would oppose an appropriation for of Mr. Matthews. that he had pur used ar e hundred 1 fifty miles from Victo 
joney to be applied to this Mexican Bound- George F. Bartlett, who was the commis Vel ria, they ‘ vas necessary tha ey 
Commission till that question as to the initial New Mexico, at a price as low as they vald be | é ! » transportation for the materiel 
ton the Rio Grande was fully and rightly purchased in New York. It will be recollected | they had them, and the provisions and sup- 
ed. Now, upon that q iestion, I hope, when that one of the charges was that these goods wet es. in ord » pass through that rand unin 
( 1e8, to be as fully pi repared ¢ I s ive sold at an advance of two hundred or three hu | rtion of the country, tween San At 
e ile: aad Rate bees cata ance in| dred per cent. I “gba genly id read t El I 1 distance of le ¢ thu 
aration upon that subject, and much will osition of John Bu » Was an assistant sur- It w necessary, therefore, to halt, and 
luced to the Sen tT ar he honoral le Sena- | veyor upon the Ce ymmission, in which the same they lh for the purpose of getting more tr 
) Maryland, [Mr. SARCE,| whois far more | evidence is given. it , more forage, and preparing themselves 
e tuan myself of paneer the subject A}l this I did « msider as most ) letely ar ‘ it » that distant count y, when pernuaps 
lacing it fairly before the Senate. fully disproving the first charge made. The wel ing almost beyond the bounds of etv 
»then only to say to the honorable Sena- | specification of that charze was. that these eood , It is in evidence, that | e that train 
vom California, that [ had no intention of were transported from New York to Indianola. had be , San Antonio, the Commissioner 
o ything to himin regard to these charg Texas, in the steamer Galveston. The se cl id used all the mea power to ike all the 
ave been preferred here, that he had eit the specifications was. that they were transported ste that it was possible for lo, rder that 
e them or vouched for them; but my from Indianola to San Ele rio, being the vate muld ible to meet the Mexican Commis 
ms were meant entirely to apply to the property of George F. Bartlett, at the ex eo nie the th of November, at El Paso, as had 
ce which he makes here on the auth rity the Government. I spoke of the discrenaney een ag lu ) previo v by the American and ‘ 
“centleman’’ who has written this letter, tween that specification and the third sp i be Mi un ssionersatSan Diego. Hethought ty 
sing that it connected Mr. John R. Bartlett | in which George F. Bartlett was chareed iry for him to proceed, and there i 
Mr. George F’. Bartlett together in the same’) having sold the woods at an extraordinary { San A . ! is 
,and which they were practicing against || exorbitant advance. I considered that the cl e, | they | the northern route to Fredericksburg, i 
Government of the United States. That be- and the specifications under it, had been fully dis- t he m tenon in his own wagon, or am- he 
spo ed of, | shall proceed, if the honorable proved hy the ¢€ viden e wh i was l wy e, | 11 to il P 0 1 he train, AS ii 
tor is satisfied, with the remarks which | was |, me, and which I will not again read to the Senate. t efore me shows, remained at San tH 
to make. Now I bee leave to refer to the second charge \ntonio e six or eight days after the Commis i 
Mr. President, 1 endeavored yesterday to show | which has been made by Colonel McClellan, | sioner elf had left, and when he ipposed 
e Senate that the author of the charges filed azainst Mr. John R. Bartlett. It is this: «*U the train was In reading to start I have it 
st Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, was himself, | pardonable mismanarement of the publ : from tleemen on that Comn m, that one 
7ross delinquenci ies and misc onduct, unwor- and funds intrusted to 1 1»? )« 6‘Thatisa and isn ie delay w , thatafter the departure of 
f credit; and that his confidential secretary, || important charge. The first specification in that e Ci er, when Colonel McClellan was 
1 pri ipal witness, Robert H. Caffee, stands charge i is: § hy n permittine the train of the Con eft } ! of the Commission—and he 
victed of fraud and dishonesty, and was not to , ‘ mission to be stopped at Victoria, only two days’ lid t d exe e that command from San An- 
redited, and this upon the admission of Colonel || « march from Indianola, that repairs might be made | t » to San Eleazario—he cluded to organize 
lellan himself. The other witnesses have | ‘to the train. which left Indianola in perfect ter. dy ¢ ted men, to the number of fifteen, 
en incidentally discredited. But I shall still fur- |, ‘and could have required but little if any repairs; inder C Barry, who himself i w in this 
how that they have sworn ignorantly or “thus subjecting t ie Govern rent to creat and u t rect me if I we 
‘ly, and this.particularly of Chamberlin. ‘ necessary expense, and the Comm delay it wa yt ire anim for 
Here 1 might have rested, as the testimony upon | ‘of fourteen days.’’ In reference to that specifica- ited men, idles, les, 1 all the equiy 
h the eight charges against Mr. Bartlett was || tion, [ would refer to the deposition of George F. nents né ry, l of course extraordinary 
orted was utterly overthrown; but justice to Bartlett, who states that the train halted at Vic- , f lt was the ) 
t indi idual has re juired me to go further and | toria for the purpose of shoeingand marking their | made ler the direction of Color VicClella 
ove every charge against him by positive and = mules, and that it was delayed there no longer lf, w h delayed the trai t San Antonio 
Mtrovertible evidence. Such evidence will fur- than was necessary. except from one cause, would have been necessary if the 
r inculpate this complainant, bringing home to and that was the illness of Colonel McClellan. had not been made Now, I de 
knowledge that these charges are untrue, The Commissioner, it seems, had gone out some | | it that w ul I do not 
the more damnable sin of procuring others to six or seven miles and encamped at a place illed of C el McC! 1 for having de 
ear to their verity. the Colette , a l was ready to move at any mo- tamed n, but he ! ns of Mr. B 
| have already produced to the Senate the evi-- ment when this work was done by the mechanics, 1 mal out as one of the st ication 
ence in refutation of charge first, and the specifi- but that the health of Colonel McClellan would |, him th ve detained the train longer at San An- i 
ions under that charge. I will briefly recapit- not permit him to go on with the train From || tonto t ) it should have been dé ed, when he re 
ue that evidence, which is so conclusive that the deposition of Doctor Nott, which I read | himself w in command for the Jast six or eight rs 
ecomplainant and his witnesses, if they knew | yesterday, it will be seen, that he states that he | days before the train removed, and when he might ee: 
ything, must have known this charge to be un- || was called to visit Colonel McClellan at V ictoria. ive started it any time he pleased It is the in- ? 
é. In addition to the attempt to destroy the | where he was confined to his room with a fit of || justice of the accusat wainst Mr. Bartlett of a 
“vate character of the Commissioner, their m: = delirium tremens. It was his intoxication, and the |} which I complain. . 
ne et equally extended to the reputation of his consequentes of that intoxication, which forced the ['} xt ecification under that charge acainst ‘a 
ther, the commissary—a gentleman, I Loeeen train to remain so long at Victoria, becanse it || Mr. Bartlett is ‘Specification 3. In retaming in the a 
saan é integrity and standing. The | could not be expected that the train would passon  ‘ service of the Comm on Quartermaster James ‘g 
af t falls equally harmless at the feet of both. without him. He was the principal astronomer | ‘ Myer, and permitting him to disburse large sums 


This charge, in the first place, was disproved || of the Commission, and it would have been idle to || ‘of public money at Victoria, San Antonio, and 
the deposition or certificate of Mr. Jacobs, suppose that the Commissioner would have started | ‘ elsewhere, after he (Mr. Bartlett) had been fur- 
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‘ nished by Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan 
‘with a blank voucher from Quartermaster M yer, 
‘with the receipts signed, on which an account 
‘for any amountcould be drawn against the Com- 
‘missioner, when nota single article charged for 
‘had been furnished, (see blank voucher annexed 
‘marked H,) which was taken by Brevet Lieu- 
‘tenant Colonel MeClellan from a quire of them 
‘found by him at Victorta, and handed to Mr. 
‘Commissioner Bartlett to put him on his guard.” 
This specification contains the charge that Mr. 
Bartlett allowed Myer to have blank vouchers in 
his possession, seen by somebody, which might 
be filled up to any extent; and that he therefore 
permitted this Mr. Myer to defraud the Govern- 
ment out of any sum of money that he chose to 
insert in these blank vouchers. Another specifi- 
cation is, that after having been informed of this, 
Mr. Bartlett retained him in the service as quar- 
termaster. It is stated that these blank vouchers 
were taken by Colonel McClellan ‘ from a quire 
of them found by him at Victoria.”’ I did intend 
yesterday to have said, and I say now, that Mr. 
Myer was a stranger to Mr. Bartlett. He was 
appointed quartermaster at the instance and re- 
quest of the late President Taylor. When the 
Commission was forming here, President Taylor 
made a personal request of the Commissioner 
that he should appoint Mr. Myer as his quarter- 
master. Of course Mr. Bartlett made the appoint- 
ment, and I do not understand, from any inform- 
ation that T have from Mr. Bartlett, and the mass 
of letters [ have read, that he had ever any cause 
to suspect Myer of dishonesty. But in order to 
show the manner in which Colonel McClellan be- 
came possessed of that blank voucher, I will read 
the deposition of R. A. Matthews, who states 
distinctly how it was procured, and for what pur- 
pose. ‘The deposition is: 

District of Columbia, Cityof Washington: 

1, R. A. Matthews, of the city of Washington aforesaid, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say, that from the third day 
of August, 1850, until July 1851, | was a member of the 
Commission to run and inark the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico; that | was present with the 
Commission during its sojourn at Victoria, in Texas, and 
was acquainted with the circumstances under which cer 
tain vouchers were signed in blank by one Dr. Harvey 
Nott; which were as follows, viz: The late Edward C. 
Clark was at the time a member of said Commission as as- 
sistant quartermaster, and from the llth to the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, inclusive, he was confined by sickness to his 
room atthe Globe Hotel, in Vietoria. During his illness, 
Mr. Clark was professionally attended by Dr. Harvey Nott, 
a physician then residing at Victoria; and during his (Mr. 
Clark’s) convalescence he spoke to me on the subject of 
obtaining vouchers from Dr. Nott tor the money paid him 
for such professional attendance, and requested me to ob 
fain them from Dr. Nott. Laeeordingly took a quantity of 
blank vouchers from Mr, Clark’s trunk, and saw Dr. Nott 
forthe purpose of having them filled outand signed. When 
T saw Dr. Nott, he was about toleave town, and had not 
time to wait for the accounts to be properly made out; but 
he executed tn blank four vouchers, to be filled out by Mr. 
Clark when it should suit his convenience. These blank 
vouchers were printed on common letter sheets of paper, 
each sheet containing two vouchersor duplicates. Two of 
such sheets were signed by Dr. Nott. One of the vouchers | 
i found to be defaced, and tore trom its duplicate and de 
stroyed, leaving three vouchers executed by said Nott. 
These vouchers were left upon the table in Mr. Clark’s 
room. ‘Two of them were subsequently filled out and pre- 
sented to John R. Bartlett, Commissioner, by whom they 
were received, aud the account allowed. The third vouch 
er was not used, and | believe it to be the same one pro- 
duced by Cotonel MeClellan, and upon which he bases a 
charge against the said Commissioner. The rooms occu 
pied by Mr, Clark and Colonel McClellan were in the same 
building, and adjoining. 

And I do further depose and say, thatin a conversation 
which | had with Colonel Metlellan on the subject of the 
blank voucher signed by said Harvey Nott, which was in 
his possession, he stated that it was found in the privy con- 
nected with said Globe Hotel by Robert H. Caffee. 

. * . 


* * 7. * *. 

Aud further the said deponent saith not. 

R. A. MATTHEWS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day of July, 
1852. F.S. MYERS, J. P. 

i shall not comment much upon this. How 
low must this individual have been sunk in in- 
famy to have made such a charge upon the honor 
of an officer, which should have been sacred 
in his eyes, against Mr. Bartlett, for allowing 
blank vouchers to lie about in this way, and 
to assert upon his honor that he took the blank 
voucher, which he sent to the Department of the 
Interior, from a quire of them lying loosely on a 
table, when it is proved that. there were but three 
of them, and two of them were necessary to be | 
used! 


and transportation than had been provided. 


And Mr. Matthews testifies that the other || 


McClellan or by his secretary, Caffee, and that 
McClellan said it was found in an out-house at 
the Globe Hotel, at Victoria. I only ask honor- 
able Senators to consider how a man like Mr. 
dartlett may be prosecuted by such witnesses as 
this McClellan and the men he has brought here 
to swear to these charges. Why, sir, it is shock- 
ing; it is disgraceful to humanity. It is not only 
disgraceful to Colonel McClellan as an officer in 
the service of the United States, from which ser- 
vice he ought to be dismissed, but it is disgrace- 
ful to our nature to find that a man can so debase 
himself as to make such a charge, stating that he 
found this blank voucher and took it from a quire 
of them lying on the table. And here I[ have 
brought to your attention the testimony of a wit- 
ness of respectability who states where it was 
found, and how McClellan got it. I have done 
with that specification. 
The next specifiation embraces the same thing. 
It is for not discharging Mr. Myer, when his own 
witness swears that he told Mr. Bartlett that Mr. 
Myer was not honest. 
that Mr. Bartlett supposed that Myer was much 
more honest than the witness that made the com- 
plaint; and the reply was, that he had no evi- 
dence of dishonesty, but that if they could fur- 
nish him with it, he would displace Myer. Could 
he have discharged a man upon mere hearsay, 
when there was no evidence which could have 
justified him in discharging Mr. Myer from his 
position as quartermaster? IT consider that speci- 
fication as disposed of. It is embraced very much 
in the previous one in regard to the blank vouch- 
ers. This blank voucher was sent to the Depart- 
ment. It was found at Victoria; and it was treas- 
ured up during the whole route to El! Paso; and 
after this man McClellan was recalled by the De- 
partment, on occount of his total incompetency to 
act upon the Commission, and fulfill the duties 
which had been assigned to him, he brought out 


I have no doubt at all | 


the voucher with all the malevolence that could | 


possibly be harbored within the human breast. 
The next charge is charge third: ** Conduct 
unworthy of Commissioner of the United States. ”’ 
The first specification is: ** In leaving the greater 
‘portion of the Commission and the train at San 
‘Antonio, without the necessary funds for their 
‘support, to be conducted by Brevet Lieutenant 
‘Colonel McClellan to El! Paso, a distance of near 
‘eight hundred miles; and after he had reached a 


‘point near Fredericksburg, sending back to Bre- | 


‘vet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan, then in camp 
on the San Pedro, near San Antonio, two requi- 
sitions on the Treasury Department, one for 
$3,000 and the other for $2,000, in favor of Quar- 
termaster James Myer, of the Commission, with 
the accompanying letter, marked A, asking Bre- 
vet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan to examine the 
estimate of Quartermaster Myer, and if he ap- 


” 


‘ 


“ 


. 


- 


- 


- 


. 


. 


quartermaster; thus having complained of the 
extravagant expenditures of the quartermaster at 
San Antonio, and after having condemned this, 
my estimate, endeavoring to shift the responsi- 
bility of supplying the quartermaster with these 
funds from himself to Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 


a. 


. 


- 


- 


cape the censure of the Department, which, he 
says in his letter, might fall upon him. Mr. 
Commissioner Bartlett knew, at the time he sent 
the requisitions and the estimate, that it was im- 
possible for Brevet Lieutenant Colonel McClellan 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-~ 


- 


had no returns of public property nor forage, of 


“~ 


proved it, to hand the requisitions to him, the | 


McClellan, that he, the Commissioner, micht es- | 


to decide correctly upon their propriety, as he | 


any kind, from the quartermaster, and could, of , 
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ae Senate, 


it there, to Mr. Bartlett, stating th 
more forage had been required than he €Xper 
and so much more transportation, that Maree 
cessary that he should have further funds — * 
Bartlett, not understanding why this exe 
expenditure had arisen, and fearing that the 
termaster might be too extravagant in his de: 
for funds, sent these two requisitions—one fr 
$3,000, and one for $2,000, to Colone! MeClel or 
With these drafts he sent Colonel McCle! ae 
abstract of the quartermaster’s account 
dered to him—that is to say, that he would eine 
so much money; that he subsequently called fp, 
so much more money; and,I think, on the While, 
he had given him $14,000, upon an estimate made 
by the quartermaster, that $12,000 would 4. 
enough, and he supposed there would be $2,000 
left in the hands of the quartermaster, The 
quartermaster, as I have said, finding himself 
short of funds, when the Commissioner was gpine 
to El Paso, by the northern route, dispatched an 
express, telling him that he needed more funds 
What did the Commissioner do? He inclosed 
to Colonel McClellan two requisitions, amountine 
to $5,000; sent an abstract of the quartermaster’s 
account; and then requested him to give the quar. 
termaster one or both of these requisitions, as hie 
should judge it to be necessary. Here is a letter 
of the quartermaster to Mr. Bartlett: 


AL so much 


’ 


Mr. 
ess of 
quar. 
Nands 


lan an 
» a8 ren. 


* QUARTERMASTER’s Orricr, 
“U.S. anp Mexican Bounpary Commission, ¢ 
San AnToNIO, October 12,1850, \ 

“Sir: [ have the honor to inelose to you a requisition 
made upon me this morning for additional transportation, 
to be furnished immediately, and which appears to be ah 
solutely necessary to the advancement of the expedition, 
I find the funds | have on hand inadequate to meet this 
further demand by $3,000 or $3,500, and, in order to guard 
against contingencies that may arise on the way, I feel itt 
be my duty to request of yon an additional sum of $5,000, 
making in the aggregate 8,000.7? 


Mr. Bartlett, on the receipt of this letter, sent 
the two drafts referred to to Colonel McClellan, 
leaving it to his discretion whether or not to de- 
liver them to Myer, the quartermaster. I do not 
know that the act of sending them to Colonel 
MeClellan should condemn him. Mr. Bartlett, 
on the receipt of the letter of the quartermaster, 
wrote the following letter to Colonel McClellan: 

Camp Wess, Sunpay, October 13, 1850. 


Srr: I was utterly confounded Jast night to receive your 
letter making an additional demand for eight thousand dol- 


| lars, (#8,000;) and without a more satisfactory estimate 


| purchases in your department. 


‘course know nothing of what was in hand, and || 


‘what was required.’’ 

Now, I beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact, that this train was left at San An- 
tonio, by Mr. Bartlett, under the command of 
Colonel McClellan; that the letter A, referred to 


| in this specification, was a letter from Mr. Bart- 
| lett to Colonel McClellan, which [ shall take up 


in its order. After Mr. Bartlett left San Antonio, 


it seems that Colonel McClellan issued the order | 


for mounted men, to which T have already re- 


ferred; and, of course, that required more forage | 


The | 


quartermaster, at that time, finding himself short | que 
of tunds, in order to get the necessary forage, dis- || McClellan the requisitions thus requested, and told 
was left where it may have been stolen, either by || patched a messenger, or an express, as they call || him to deliver them if he thought proper; and that 


than the one sent, cannot comply with the request. Your 
estimate given me at San Antonio embraced several items 
which are repeated and increased in this ; forinstance, corn 
fodder required at San Antonio, Leona, &c., $2,750; yen 
now ask, in addition to this, $5,250 for the same. I wish 
to give you all you require; and, after giving you the Jast 
#8,100, supposed you would have a surplus of $5,000, after 
paying all demands mentioned in the previous estimate. 
At the same time I sent to the Department of the Interior 
a memorandum of your expenditure, and said no more 
would be required. I do not see where we are to stop at 
the rate we are now going on in your department, and fear 
that I shall be censured for it. [ see no additional item in 
your estimate beyond what was first given. You had an 
item of $1,000 for horses, and the requisitions of Captain 
Barry and Colonel J. McClellan for horses or mules for fif- 
teen men cannot materially increase this, particularly if 
Spanish horses at $25 or $30 are furnished, which [ deem 
the best. [ have written a letter to Colonel McClellan on 
the subject, and have directed him to furnish you with ad- 
ditional requisitions for money, which L have placed in bis 
hands, on your presenting him with estimates for additional 
It appears to me that | 
shall not be justified in complying with your increased de 
maud without understanding more fully their necessity, 
which is not apparent from your last estimate. Colonel 
McClellan is authorized to promote your wishes as far 4s 
necessity requires. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 
To James Myer, Exq., Quartermaster 
U. S. and Mexican Boundary Commission. 


He gives all this information to Colonel Me- 
Clellan, and sends him these requisitions, to be 
delivered to Myer at his discretion. What else 
could he have done? and what else should he have 
done? There he was by himself, some distance— 
how far I do not know—from the train containing 
the main body of the Commission, on his journey 


| to El Paso, in the faithful discharge of his duty, 


and is overtaken by an express from the quarter- 
master, stating that he wanted $5,000, and could 
not get on without the money. Mr. Bartlett, not 
knowing but there might be some extravagance 
on the part of the quartermaster, sent to Colonel 
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nui of doing so, is, by Colonel McClellan, 
aught up as one of the specifications under this 

harve of ** conduct unworthy of a Commissioner 

¢ the United States.” : 

' Now, | submit to Senators whether there is 

y truth in that ?>—whether the information I have 
sven must not be perfectly satisfactory to every 
mind that it was impossible for Mr. Bartlett to be 
here to investigate the matter?—and the fact is, 
ot much of the money was required in conse- 
ence of the extraordinary orders of Colonel 

Ml Clellan himself. 

~ The second specification of the third charge is, 

chat Mr. Bartlett deceived ht number of the mem- 

‘bers of the Commission as to their pay, telling 

‘them at Washington, New York, and elsewhere, 

‘that the pay would range from $1 50 to $2 per 

‘diem, and on reaching El Paso, a distance of 

‘three thousand miles from their homes, fixing the 

nay of a number of the same members at $1 25, 

‘and some at even less, per diem, and this after 
‘having been applied to by many for a statement 
‘from him of the pay they weuld be allowed.”’ 
Th s specification is supported by the evidence of 
Chamberlin, Fowler, Lusby, and, [ take it, of 
ourse, by Caffee, for 1 suppose he would swear 
» anything. I wish now to give an explanation 
of that matter, which, [ think, will strike surprise 
to every gentleman who hears it. The facts are 
these: Mr. Bartlett, the Commissioner, did not go 
with the Commission from New York, on board 
thesteamer Galveston. He never joined the Com- 
mission until it arrived at Indianola, in Texas. 
When they arrived at Indianola, as is sworn to in 
the depositions, Mr. Bartlett requested the me- 
chanies of the Commission to come out that he 
mizht see them and have aconversation with them; 
and, according to the expression of one gentle- 
man, he made an address to them, telling them 
of the long journey they had before them, and 
siving them his best advice. He then requested 
this same Jonathan Chamberlin, who was the ap- 
pointee of Colonel McClellan, and was at the head 
of the mechanics, to make out a list of the mechan- 
ics, with their names, and to fix, according to his 
udgment, the proper compensation they should 
receive. Jonathan Chamberlin, in consequence of 
this request from Mr. Bartlett, did make out that 
list, and he carried it to Mr, Bartlett, in his quar- 
ters. Mr. Bartlett, not knowing whether it was 
right or wrong, being himself unacquainted with 
the fair compensation which should be given to 
such mechanics, sent for Colonel McClellan to 
come to his quarters; and there Mr. Bartlett, in 
the presence of Chamberlin, handed this list, made 
by Chamberlin, with the prices affixed to each 
name, to Colonel McClellan, and asked him if it 
was right. Colonel McClellan took his pencil and 
altered such of them as he thought were over- 
charged or had been allowed too much. Some of 
them, the evidence says, he allowed to remain; 
others he altered, I suppose by reducing them; 
and then Mr. Bartlett taking that list, as corrected 
by Colonel McClellan, had it copied by Mr. Mur- 
phy, his clerk, sent a copy of it to the Department 
of the Interior, and retained a copy, by which he 
settled with these mechanics after their arrival at 
EI Paso. 

Thus it will be seen that the prices fixed for the 
mechanics was absolutely done by Colonel John 
McClellan himself. It was first done by Cham- 
berlin, who swears that Mr. Bartlett did not pay 
him what he agreed to pay. The list was then 
corrected by McClellan, and then sanctioned by 
Mr. Bartlett, and a copy sent to the Department 
of the Interior, and another copy retained by Mr. 
Bartlett, agreeable to which copy the men were 
paid. Now, that very act of deceiving the men 
which he states, if there was any deception, was 
a deception of his own, and makes that specifica- 
ton in support of the second charge as nugatory 
against the Commissioner. That nothing may be 
taken for granted from me, I will read testimony 
on this point. Here is the evidence: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Mexican Bounpary CoMMISSION, > 

Ex Paso, January 24, 185). 

To the mechanics to the Boundary Commission: 
_Gentiemen: | have just received from Mr. J. Chamber- 
lin a letter, in which he incloses me a list of your names, 
and the rate of your pay, as fixed by him, at my request, 
while the Commission was in Indianola, Texas. ; 
This list is so totally at variance with that given me from 
his book at that place, that justice to you, as well as to my- 


any 


i} 
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self, demands that I should state the following facts, which 


are supported by witnesses. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOUN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner 

When the Boundary Commission was at Indianola, in 
Texas, I requested Mr. Chamberlin, a blacksmith, who 
had had the superintendence of the construction of the 
wagons and other work for the Commission, to fix the rate 
of pay for the mechanics attached to it. LT supposed that 
his judgment would enabie him to do this to the satisfaction 
ofall. He prepared a list as requested, called at my quar 
ters, when [ teok down from his memorandum book, as he 
called them off, the names of the mechanics, their several 
trades, and the pay assigned toeach. This list I showed to 
Colonel MeClellan, who pronounced the pay too large. He 
directed Mr. Chamberlin sent for, when we sat down 
with the list before us Colonel MeClellan then took a 
pencil and reduced the sums affixed to many: others were 
suffered to remain as thev were. 

I then requested Mr. Chamberlin to notify the mechan 
ies of their pay. He said he would, with other remarks I 
do not remember. I then handed the list to Mr. R. C. 
Murphy, assistant secretary of the Commission, who was 
sitting ata table in the same room, and requested him to 
make a copy, which he did. 

I now have in my possession the original list, as reduced 
by Colonel MeClellan, in his own figures ; 
made by Mr. Murphy at the time. 

JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissi 


Copy of a list of the mechanics in the Boundary C 
sion, taken by J. R. Bartlett, from J. Cham 
memorandum hook, as called off by him in Indiano 


also the copy 


mer. 


pimmts 


erlin’s 














NAMES. TRADES, he 

William Brooks........ W heel- wright 260 00 S50 00 

Samuel S. Moe...... Carpenter ..| 60 00 50 00 

Thomas Quin.......... aa Qe ken evedee 50 00 10 O00 

William Ferguson..... .do. 4 60 On Ww OU 

oc? Fart RN sc cedanusé Blacksmith, .... 67 50 

Joseph Harvey......... ccc Orccccevecs 50 00 

pa ee ie satan aka 50 00 

R. M. Tuttle..... a 6) 00 

John Tennant.......... Butcher .... 5) OO 

C. W. Litehfield...... yl a ee ae 60 00 

es SO cotecaenns acta ctacds 0 00 10 00 

x até ass vane . Miieticcccas 50 00 40 00 

James Fowler..........J.+.: Se ae 5 00 40 00 

James E. Owens....... GN ida rected 5 00 40 00 

J. Shackleford.........|/Harnessmaker 60 00 

William Garrett........).... Gib ch wtnes 50 00 

John Fitzpatrick. ......|.... Gi acviasce 50 00 19 00 

James H. Lusby.......|Shoe-maker....; 59 00 10 00 

George McClellan......).... Giiedansd<ci 50 09 

Madison Gassaway. Devinicedcdvcs 0 00 

is Mae NUNS 040249 4000 Stone-cutter.. 50 00 

Samuel McPherson....|....d0...,...... 50 00 40 00 
| James Roane..........)..+. GO. .ccce cess 50 00 10 00 
| Coarten Bate vc cc vscchsecs cccccevecone 50 00 

ee SEs did dua, 6k ckndheden ceccenae wens 50 00 30 00 

PU es DNs cebewalectcsecancinc ool oo OO 

FE DONO § vad cnc cl iceveecseecess . 30 0) 


[ certify that the above is an exact copy of the list made 
by me in [ndianola, as before stated, with the reductions as 
made by Colonel MeClellan in my quarters at that place. 
That as soon as the Colonel made the changes, | handed it 
to R. C. Murphy, assistant secretary, to make a copy, 
which he did. This copy I now have attested by him. 

JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner. 


Statement of R. C. Murphy. 
Orrice or THE Mexican BounpDaRY ComMMISSION, ) 
Ex Paso, January 25th, 185). 5 
I was present when a consultation was being held at [In 
dianola, Texas, in the Commissioner’s room, between the 
Commissioner, John R. Bartlett, and Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel McClellan. About what they were engaged | did 
not know, but I noticed that both were looking over a pa 
per together. After Colonel McClellan left the room, what 
I believe to be the same paper was handed to me by the 
Commissioner, with a request to copy it. I found the rate 
of pay opposite to many of the names changed by figures in 
pencil, and the original figures, which were in ink, canceled. 
The copy which | made was according to the changes as 
they appeared in pencil, which list is now in the Commis 
sioner’s possession, certified by me. A duplicate [ drew 
off, and gave to Mr. Caffee at San Antonio, and which is 


now, [ believe, among the papers belonging to the chief of 
| astronomical corps. 


I do not remember whether Cham 
berlin was in the room during this consultation of which I 
speak, or not. The list purported to be a list of mechanics 
attached to the Mexican Boundary Commission, with the 
pay affixed. Yours most respectiully, 
R. C. MURPHY, 
Ass’t Secretary Mexican Boundary Commission. 


Statement of George F. Bartlett, Commissary of the 


| been submitted by Mr. Chamberlin. f 


Comnission. 
Ep Paso, January 25, 1851 
T remember being in the Commissioner’s room, at Tn 
dianola, at the time when the Commissioner and Colonel 
McClellan were discussing a list of the mechanics attached 
to the Commission, and their pay, which [ understood had 
heard the Colonel 


| say that the pay was too high, and he held in his hand a 


I] 


pencil with which he was marking the list before him. 
When he had finished, the Commissioner handed it to R. 
C. Murphy, to copy. [ cannot say whether Mr. Chamber- 
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lin Was present or not. 
Was on tits occasion, 


I once met him there, and think it 


GEORGE F. BARTLETT, 
Commissary Mexrican Boundary Commission. 


I believe that is a pretty full explanation of the 
manner in which these prices were fixed for the 
mechanics, by whom they were fixed, and accord- 
ing to which the mechanics were paid. l cannot 
but again express my surprise, that any man in 
his senses, would have allowed himself to have 
brought forward such a charge against this Com- 
missioner, who had really done him no harm, 
when he himself might have known, if he had re- 
flected at all, that the proofof his falsehood and 
duplicity could have been produced by the Com- 
missioner. There is but one way to account for 
is, that 1t was done 
the Commissioner, and where 


it, and that in the absence of 
the whole investi- 
cone into, and the 
Commissioner defended without his presence, and 
without 


gation has been obliged to be 
the means of defense which he himself 
could have fur 


tions ot 


shed. That closes the S| ecifica- 
the third charge. 

de 
r to de 
feat the intentions of the Government in the orean- 
Boundary Commission.’ The 
specification under that charge, is: ** In endeavor- 
‘ing by all the means his position as Commissioner 


The next isthe fourth el} arve: ** Conduct 


Structive of the true tnterests, and tendin 


ization of 


ine 


‘ rave him, and by assuming authority not be- 
‘longing to him or any one else, to degiade the 
officers of the Army atiached to the commission, 
by placing them under the control of a man, (the 
‘quartermaster of the commission,) without rank; 
first, by his letter of instructions to Quartermas 
ter Myer, dated San Antonio, Texas, October 
10, 1850, marked C; and since, by depriving the 
Topographical Engineers on detail in the Com- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


. 


- 


mission, of the stationery, drawing instruments, 
paper, etc., procured for their use by Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel McClellan, thus putting it 
out of their power to reduce to maps the topo- 
graphical examinations already made, or to be 
made, in the course of the boundary survey; and 
also, by confining them to their astronomical 
duties only, thus destroying their usefulness as 
Topographical Engineers.’ The depositions of 
George F. Bartlett and Henry C. Cranston fully 
explain this: Mr. Bartlett left the Commission at 
San Antonio, and gave Mr, Myer, by letter, which 
has been published, the charge of the teams and 
stores; that is to say, they were brought immedi- 
ately under his charge; and he left Colonel Mc- 
Clellan in command of the whole. Colonel Me- 
Clellan knew that he had command, and he ex- 
ercised it to its fullest extent. 

The other part of the specification in relation to 
the maps, charts, and stationery, is explained 
fully in the letters which passed between Colonel! 
McClellan and Mr. Bartlett, the one at El Paso, 
and the other at San Eleazario, after Colonel Me- 
Clellan was recalled. in that correspondence, 
Mr. Bartlett, from the overflowing goodness of his 
own heart, proposed to Colonel McClellan that he 
should ask permission to withdraw, rather than 
be discharged. Mr Bartlett then communicated 
to him his wish, that he should ask 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


for his dis- 


charge from the Commission, and he would 
grant it to him. This Colonel McClellan re- 


fused: and demanded of Mr. Bartlett a copy of 
the charges which had been filed in the Depart- 
ment against Mr. Bartlett asked him why 
he should demand a copy from him, as a copy had 
already been sent to him from the Department of 
the Interior, and was in his possession. This be- 
ing the case, it hecame necessary for Mr. Bart- 
lett to issue a general order, in which he an- 
nounced to the Commission that Colonel John 
McClellan was no longer connected with it as head 
That was made ne- 
cessary by the obstinate resistance of Colonel Me- 
Clellan to surrender his place, until it was abse- 
lutely taken from him, under the instruction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Bartlett. After that had been done, Mr. 
Bartlett sent to him a Mr. Vandricourt, asking 
for the boxes of stationery, drawing instruments, 
&c., which had bezn obtained for the Astrenomi- 
cal and Topographical Corps,and which had been 
purchased by him for the use of the Commission. 
He urged upon Colonel McClellan, that, by so 
doing, he would be exonerated from all responsi- 


him. 


of the astronomical corps. 
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bility. Colonel McClellan held them for several 
days, until, at length, they were delivered up to 
Lieutenant Whipple, who was next In ¢ ommand 
of the As tronomical and Topographical Corps, and 
who was nextto Colonel McClellanin rank. He 
received the stationery from Colonel McClellan, 
hy direction of Mr. Bartlett, for the use of the 
J r 
Commission. There has been no other depriva- 
tion. The only thing to be complained about in 
connection with this matter, in my opinion, was 
the attempt in Colonel McClellan to retain, not 
for his own use, but to retain from the use of the 
Cammission these maps and materials, in order to 
embarrass the Commission and the Commissioner. 
In relation to this part of the specification, I 
wish to read to the Senate an extract from the de- 
position of John Bull, who was attached to the 
Commission during the whole time. He says: 


“ And ! do further depose and say, that when the Com 
mission had arrived at Canp McClellan, a pointin its rou 
between Goliad and San Antonio, the various members 
were called out, and an order read to them from the .@om 
missioner, requiring them to obey all orders which might 
be issued to them by Colonel MeClellan, under the | 
of being dismissed from the Commission for failure to do = 
During Colonel MeClellan’s connection with the Commi 
sion, Mr. Bartlett always endeavored to sustain his (Col 
onel McCleilan’s) position, and to maintain him in his au 
thority.”’ 

Now, this charge of McClellan’s is, that he had 
endeavored to degrade the officers—meaning him 
self, | suppose. Why, that was already done to 
his hands. The man had degraded himself. Mr. 

Zartlett, with all his power as a Commissioner— 
as atthe head of that Commission—had not the 
power to do that. 1 have done now, I believe, 
with that charge. 

The next charge is 
‘culated to destroy all discipline in the Boundary 
‘Commission, and producing resistance to the au- 


} 


“Charge 5th: Conduct 


‘thority of the officers in command of the main 
‘body of the B yundary Commission, on its march 
‘from San Antonio to El Paso; 
‘the livesof members of the Commission.’’ There 
is evidence here to show the explanations that are 
given to thatcharge. Whilethe Commission was 
passing on somewhere, I donot know where, the la- 
mented Colonel Craig,a gentleman of whose death 
we have so recently received the melancholy intel- 
ligence, who possessed the highest character as a 
military man, an officer, and a gentleman, gavean 
order which seems to be the foundation of this 
charge. I beg leave, in the first place, to offer to 
his memory a tribute of my respect. ‘That he 
should have pro seeded upon ‘this Commission as 
commander of the escort, and have gone to San 
Diego, and on his return, in company with Mr. 
Bartlett, more recently, as weall know, be killed, 
maintaining during the whole time ani ; 
with Mr. Bartlett, shows that a good feelingalways 
subsisted between them. I could do no better, if 
I had it here, than read to the Senate a beautiful 
letter, which has been published in the Intell 
gencer, from Mr. Bartlett, in which he speaks 
most feelingly of the misfortune that befel this 
gallant man. Here I beg leave to say, that if 
Colonel McClellan himself had been a man of good 
temper and good habits, as Colonel 
would have formed a friendship with Mr. Bartlett 
which would have lasted throuch both their lives. 
But from the conduct of Colonel McClellan, Mr. 
Bartlett has been deprived of an officer who has 
been assigned to him, and whose experience and 
judgment he supposed would have benefited him 
in his deliberationsand counsels. Except Colonel 
McClellan, Mr. Bartlett has had no one of the 
corps of Topographical Engineers but Colonel 
Graham and Lieutenant Whipple, who was sub- 
stituted for Colonel McClellan, on his departure. 
I have before me the papers in reference to the 
transaction alladed to. It is hardly worth while 
to read them to the Senate, but I will state their 
substance. 

As the party were about to go to their evening 
encampment, Colonel Craig led on his escort, and 
placed his wagons on one or two sides of a square, 
leaving the other sides for the wagons of the Bound- 
ary Commission. Into the square thus formed, 
I suppose the animals were to be put for greater 
security, and | suppose the wagons were used 
somewhat as a defense against the Indians that 
might steal the animals. When the teams of the 
Boundary Commission came up, as Mr. Cranston 
states in his deposition, Colonel McClellan ‘‘took 


and to endanvcer 


timacy 


- 
i 





aoe 
Craig was, he 
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a freak,’’ and ordered the teams to be removed 
about a quarter of a mile distant. One of the as- 
sistant surveyors, who is here, tells me that he 
measured the distance, and it was about one thou- 
sand feet. ‘The position had been left by Colonel 


Craig for these teams, in order that they might" 


form one side of his square, which was to be used 
as a defense, I suppose, against the Indians sur- 
rounding them. Colonel McClellan, instead of 
stopping his teams at the place where Colonel 
Craig supposed he would have done, ordered the 
men to go one thousand or twelve hundred feet 
further, merely for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Commission and exere sing his little petty au- 
thority Now, that is 
i charge against the Commissioner, 

npted to deprive the officers of the 
authority, by allowing a 
to assume a power which he ought 
se, from what I hear, 
srmaster at that time 
did absolutely say that it was so improper an 
! Colonel Mce- 


rder that he would not obey it. 
Clellan then said to Colonel Craig, ‘*I call upon 


over the quartermaster. 
1 

brought as 

t 


th it he atte 


Commission of their 





you, sir, to see that this be done with the armed 
force under your control.’’? Colonel Craig¢ went to 
and told him that the order of 
Colonel McClellan ** must be obeyed.’ It was 
done, and the teams were sent where Colonel 
McClellan dire d, and Colone! Craig had to re- 


the quartermaster 





form his own teams, and have them in proper 
position Mr. Bartlett had nothing to do with 
this. Hewasnott »atall,and yet it is brought 
as the fifth charee sthim. A full statement 


bity 
of the case will be found in Cranston’s deposition 
ion of John Bull. 


now to the sixth chare 


and in the deposit 

| come It is: **Un- 
of the lives of the members of 

The specification under that 
‘© in neglecting, on the march to San 
‘Antonio from Indianola, although warned that a 
‘desperate man named Turner, a teamster in the 
‘train, threatened to take the life of John Ten- 

nant, a member of the Commission, to discharge 
‘ or cause to be discharged said Turner, and the con- 


* sequence Was the 


pardonable neglect 
he C 


OMMIESSion, 


ena > es 


death of Tennant on the day or 
the day after the arrival of the Commission at San 
‘Antonio.”? On that subject | confess | have no 
evidence at ; | asked those ventlemen of the 
Commission who are here, what they knew about 
it, and they said, ‘* Nothing atall.”’ 1 have no 
doubt that some of the teamsters who were em- 
ployed were desperate, wicked, and abandoned 


‘ 


ill 


men. They had quarrels, of course, as men of 
that sort oftentimes have; they were prob bly un- 


Occasionally there were threats 


but the gentlemen of the Commission 


ar },) 
rovernadie men. 


of violen se, 


who have been here said they did not understand | 


that any particular threat was made, nor did they 


hat the Commissioner had any knowl- 


understand t 
edve of it. 
But it seems that Turner did execute his threat 
of vengeance against Tennant, on some quarrel 
b-tween them, I believe at San Antonio. He was 
irrested there, and the Commission was detained 
two or three days, [ believe, in order to get evi- 
dence so substantial as to convict him of murder. 
He was tried by the authorities of the State of 
Texas, and found guilty of manslaughter, and is 
now in the penitentiary of Texas undergoing a 
sentence of fifteen years imprisonment. So that 
instead of there having been a case of murder, it 
was manslaughter, produced in some violent heat 
between these men, with which Mr. Bartlett had 
nothing to do—with which he had no connection 


whatever. ‘There is no evidence to prove that he 
ever heard of it, except one of these witnesses 


says he told Mr. Bartlett that Turner had threat- 
ened to take the life of Tennant; and Mr. Bartlett 


: ao 
said to him, *‘ Do you think he will do it??? No 


answer was made, or at least none was reported 
to have been made, and that seems to have been 


the end of it. On that charge I have nothing more 
to say. I can, however, say this: that if the Com- 
missioner, John R. Bartlett, believed that the life 
of the most humble individual under hiscommand, 
or control, in that train, was at hazard, there is 
not that man in existence who would have periled 
himself sooner for his protection thun he would. 
He is incapable of any neglect which should peril 
or hazard the life of any human being whatever. 

The next charge is the seventh. ‘*Conduct un- 
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Mexican Boundary Commission—Mr. Clarke. 
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‘ becoming the station he held as C 
‘the United States on the Boundary Sury 

° . . . . J —l ey ” 

ss Specification: In using in a letter marked G 

official correspondence with Brevet | : 
Colonel McClellan, the following Offensive 1 

n . . > " ian. 

guage: ‘* This transaction”’ [referring to mar 
charts, &e.,] ‘‘ is certainly a very extraordine’ 
one, and I can see no more reason why y ie 
appropriate the articles alluded to for yo 
or withhold them from the Commissio 
‘ plea of your being responsible for then 
‘ public property. 

Now, in explanation of that, I will say thie. 
agree that the point is not very important, byt 
explanation of it is furnished here by Mr. Bart. 
lett himself, and the letters of Colonel Me(lel,, 
both to be found in the printed document, page |5 
The letter of Mr. Bartlett is not long, and I si ss 
trouble the Senate for a moment with readin ¥ 
In this letter he gives an apology for having a 
dentally used, if he used at all, the express 
which was complained of. He says: 

HeEaDQuaRTeERS Mexican Bounpdary Commisstoy. ) 

Et Paso, December 23, 1850.’ 

Sir: [ have yours of the 22d instant, and agreeah| 
your request annex a copy of the order announcing to 
members of the Boundary Commission your removal fro» 
it, and the appointment of Lieutenant Whipple. 2 

As it respects property in your possession belongino » 
the Commission, there is a regular and legal mode of orn 
cedure, whereby you will be relieved from all respnnsjbj) 
ity, pecuniary or otherwise, viz: by a direct delivery of 
the same to me, as the head of the Commission, or to oy 
agent [ may authorize to receive the same. The transrsy 
of Commission property to any individual whom you may 
choose, more especially without my consent, ‘and 
more, without my knowledge, does not shift the respons 
bility, should any loss occur in consequence of such) trans. 
fer; you very well know that, both legally and equitad); 
you would be bound to make good the loss. sd 

To relieve you from all further responsibility, [ will, 
you desire it, appoint some one to receive such other prop. 
erty as still remains in your possession belonging to the 
Commission, and I would have done it ere this had [ been 
advised that you had any in your possession, from which 
you wished to be relieved. 

In regard to the remark in my letter of the 21st instant to 
you, in relation to the box of stationery, “ that » 
appropriated to your henefit”’ the articles alluded to, | will 
state that it was inadvertently made, and [ hereby with. 
draw it. The letter was written in haste, and the words 
alluded to do not appear in my copy, which reads, “1 ean 
see no more reason why you should withhold them [the 
articles referred to} from the Commission, than any other 
public property.”’ 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, Commissioner 
To Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. McCLettan, 
U. S. Topographical Engineer, San Eleuzario. 

In the copy that Mr. Bartlett retained for him- 
self, those words were not to be found. Colonel 
MeClellan says that they were in his copy; but 
when the suggestion was made that the words 
were unbecoming, Mr. Bartlett immediately re- 
tracted them, if he had writtenthem. Such isthe 
explanation of thatcharge. It seems to have been 
rather a personal matter between them; andI wil 
mention that the documents show that Mr. Bart- 
lett allowed to Colonel McClellan, when he c*ne 
home, the best ambulance, or spring-wagon, Ley 
had. He says he was very reluctant to part w 
it; but, as Colonel McClellan was about leaving, 
and as a train would start in a short time witha 
guard of about twenty men, if he chose he could 
take that wagon atits original cost ($300) in New 
York, which Colonel McClellan proposed to do 
Mr. Bartlett dispossessed himself of a vehicle 
which was absolutely necessary for his comfort in 
the position which he held, in order to accommo 
date Colonel McClellan, that the latter might be 
relieved from the necessity of riding on horseback 
from El! Paso to Indianola. 

The eighth and last charge is: ‘* Unpardonable 
‘neglect of the health and comfort of the members 
‘of the Commission. Specification: In neglect- 
‘ing, after various reports had been made to him, 
‘ by members of the Commission, of deficiency in 
‘the quantity and quality of the rations, (particu- 
‘larly flour, pork, and beef—a sample of flour !s 
‘inclosed to you,) furnished by George F. Bart- 
‘lett, commissary of the Commission, to attend 
‘to said complaints, and remedy the evil com- 
‘plained of, and permitting the commissary (0 
‘ continue to issue flour, beef, pork, dec., unfit for 
‘use, and injurious to the lives of the members 0! 
‘the Commission; and, finally, in treating said 
‘complaints with open and avowed contempt. 
(See petition marked L, and correspondence in the 
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he ex lanation of thatis this: The train of the 
, on its departure from San Antonio, 
. «ficiency of provisions, of the very best 
a At San Antonio the command of the train 
al of with Colonel McClellan, Mr. Bartlett 
» gone, by the northern route, toward El 
Colonel McClellan, after they had pro- 
; 
ded some distance on the route—I do not know 


»—-halted the train, and ordered the mule 





W } } P ‘ | 
vans tO unloaded of everything that apper- 
a ito the personnel of the Commission. After 


ecting & limited quantity of provisions, the res- 
“1. were left with the ox-carts, which, of course, 


le 


{not go so fast upon the route as the mu 
i Mr. George F’. Bartlett, the commissary, 
“+ annears by his own deposition, remonstrated 
Co ynel Met Ilan against leaving so much 
seir prov sions with the ox-carts, because the 
tel su VW hich Colo vel McClellan ordered 

ken on with the 
t the Commission till they reached El Paso. 
T p yrder, however, wa c irried Into ¢ ffect. The 
-and the brandy were left behind, except 


mute teams wou d not 





ten-eallon cask, which Colonel McClellan di- 


wed to be carried to his quarters as ** private 
g s. ¥ ox-teams were left behi d, and the 
e train started on ts journey, of some seven o1 


i ' 
hundred miles, for New Mexico. Before 
ey had accomplished more than one half of their 
ey they got very nearly out of provisions, 
were obliged to depend, as the depositions of 
George F. Bartlett, Mr. Bull, and othe 
' th 


rs, State, 
that 


‘ is, the 


quartermaster of the escort 
uartermaster of Colonel Craig’s command 
When they got within two hundred miles of El 
Paso, finding that the provisions that Colonel 
Craig had were insufficient for the supply of the 


y sent on an express to El Paso, to Mr. 





o purchase provisians to have them re idy 
the team arrived, for they would be j 
fectly destitute, and had searcely enouch to carry 


nthe route. George F. Bartlett states that 


r 





e Commissioner immediately set himself to 


1 . ‘J i ry > 
rk to endeavor to get provisions tor them. This 


1 os AA ~ 1 | alt 
le train, with Colonel McClellan himself, ar- 


ved at San Eleazario on the 9th of December, 


1850. They were totally destitute of everything 
eatable or to drink. George F. Bartlett immedi- 
ately made a contract with a man by the name of 
Morell, as his deposition shows, to furnish him 

th four, according to a sample which was fur- 

shed. Morell furnished some flour inferior to 
the sample, and one day’s rations were issued of 





this inferior flour before its qu ility was discov- 
ered. But when the inferior qu ality of the flour 


was known, it was returned, and good flour was 
lemanded. They then made another contract, 
with a Mexican, whose name I do not remem- 
er, and by that contract got the flour they re- 


quired. 


There is also before me some statements of the 


United States Quartermaster and officers of the 
rees then at E] Paso, statine that the Commission 





were obliged to borrow of the United States Quar- 
termaster, stationed at El Paso, and of the com- 
nanding officer at that place, enough to sustain 
them until their ox-teams arrived. In the mean 
hat they could, and, among the 

f hams, which were 
infit for use, and were returned or thrown away. 
But otherwise they were depending on the United 
States Quartermaster for subsistence during most 
fthe time. Here isa letter from Mr. Bartlett to 
Mr. H. Miller, commissary of the United States 
tthe Mexican Boundary Commi sion, and other 
statements in regard to the matter: 





time they got w 


‘lings they got was one cask ¢ 


ma) 





HEADQUARTERS, Com’RY Dep’r U. S. ann) 

Mex. Bounpary ComMis’n, SocoRRO, Jan. 6, L851. ¢ 
Dear Sir: I wish you to give me your written opinion 
‘regard to the quality of the beef issued by you to the 

Ommission since the arrival of the party into quarters. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE F. BARTLETT, 
Commissary U. S. § M. B. C. 


Mr. H. Miturr, 
Commissary Sergeant U. S. § M. B. C. 


Socorro, January 7, 1851. 

Siz: In reply to your note of yesterday, I have only to 
state that [ have been a butcher at the north for many years, 
and profess to be a good judge of beef; that since the death 
of Mr. Tennant, ! have acted in that capacity in the United 
utes and Mexican Boundary Commission, and must say 
the beef I have killed and issued to the members of the 


Sts 


Rivers and Harbors—Mr. Lockhart. 


Commission, since our arrival at this place, has been su 
perior to any I have issued since our arrival in Texas 
Very respectiully yours, 
H. MILLER, 
Osmmissary Sergeant U. S. & M. B.C 
Georcoe F. Barttert, Esq., 
Commissary U.S. y M. B.C. 


SupsisTence Orrice, ) 

Paso pet Norte, Texas, January 4, 1851. § 
Str: In accordance with your request, I have the honor 
to make the following statementin regard to a communica 
tion addressed to you by rtain persons in the employ o 
the Boundary Commission, complaining that the rations 
issued to them are of inferior quality to those issued to the 

troops stationed in this section of the country. 

Agreeably to an order received from the War Department, 
directing that the Boundary Commission be supplied, at the 











several commissary dep is, with such articles ¢ subsist 


be spared without injury to the publi 


ence stores as could 
service, there has been issued to them, at different uo 

trom this depot, pork, coffee, sugar, rice, &c., from th 
same stores and of the same quality as those issued to th 


officers and soldiers stationed at this post 











In regard to the assertion that the pork had been con 
demned post, previous to its being issued, | can state 
that not a single pound of pork has ever been condemned 
ot the lot ol stores trom which these were issued No tresh 
beet or flour has ever been issued at Uhis post, to the parties 
complaiing 

I presume the beef issued to them by the commissary of 
the Cummiussion, is not of the best quality, as itis with the 
greatest dithculty that even at rable quality of Deel can 
ve procured tu the counts 

For the last three months, notice for p to furnish 
the post with h beet has n publi is vet, not 
a single bid has been received 

‘The beef we ure now receiving is delivered by verbal 
agreement, and that so long only as the person delivering 
may be abie to procure b it certain rates 

1 am, sir, very respectiully, you 


> 


To Jonn R. Barrett, Esq., 
United States Boundary Commission 


San Eveazario, Texas, January 29, 1851 
[ examined a quantity of rice, beef, and pork in the pos 


session Of the Commissary O! the United Stal Boundary 
Survey, Which | was assured was such as was issued to 
persons belonging to the said Survey, and t unhesitatingly 
state that [ consider the samp! uw rice, beet, and pork 
shown me, equal in quality to the provisions issued to the 


United States troops on this frontier 
W. B. JOHNS, 
Captain 3d Regiment Infuntry 


Socorro, Texas, January 31, 1851 
I hereby certify, on honor, thatt provisions exam 1 
by Captain Johns were from the same lot as that issued to 


the members of the expedition at San Eleazario, in De 
cember and January. HYLAND MILLER, 
Commissary Sergeant 
Socorro, Texas, January 31, 1851. 

I hereby certify that the provisions examined by Captain 
Johns were trom the same lotas thatissued to the members 
ol the United States and Mexican Boundary Commission, 
at San Eleazario,in December and January, and that we 
had no better provisions On hand at the lune the issues wer 
made On honor, HENRY JACOBS, 


Assistant Commissary U.S. ¥ Se Be Gn 


T —— < wemer 2 dai 
Ihe difficulty in regard to provisions arose en- 

q I 
tirely, as is proved by the evidence, from the fact 


that Colonel McClellan, of his own motion, having 
fulland entire power over the movements of the 
Commission, left the provisions behind in the ox- 
carts, and went on with the mule train, dispossess- 
ine, by that means, the Commission of the pro- 
visions that had been provided for them. It 1s 
sworn to th it the ox train did not arrive at San 
Eleazario until one month after the arrival of the 
mule train: and it is also sworn to that it was only 
during th at one month these complaints were made, 
and that durine the rest of the time there were no 
complaints made. 

Now look at it. Here is Colonel McClellan him- 
self, acting certainly from his own judgment, if 
he had any. He had this change made entirely 
of himself. The mule train passed on, and the 
ox train was left behind. The creat bulk of the 
provisions was left for the ox train. Provisions 
were borrowed on the route from the United States 
quartermaster of the escort. ‘They arrived at El 
Paso. There they were dependent on the United 
States quartermaster, as is proved by the letter 
which 1] have read from the lieutenant in co 
mand. When the commissary arrived he had to 
make purchases of flour. One day’s flour was 
bad, and when it was discovered better flour was 
demanded. A part of the issue of that bad flour 
was preserved by Colonel McClellan, and sent by 
him to the office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in order to show that bad flour was distributed by 
the commissary. 

From all the evidence which I have seen, I 


m- 


Ho. or Reps. 


think that all due diligence was used, that every 


is 


exertion was exercised which possibly could be 
by both of the Mr. Bartletts, to give the best pro 
visions they could, and still we find these charges 
made against Mr. Commissioner Bartlett, who had 
nothing to do with the matter, bat who used his 
exertions to supply the Commission with flour and 
other necessary provisions. 


I have now got through with these charges. I 
have not produced any evidence whieh was not 
sworn to, where it was” possible tg have it sworn 
to. Ihave shown who Colonel McClellan was, 
ind who were his associates. I have sh »wn that 
it is to his own misconduet, and to that alone, he 
must attribute the difficulties which have attended 
the Commission whilst he was associated with it 

Thus have I presented the evidence which has 


been placed in my hands. If a word of mine ha 
reached tl ear or the heart of these miscuided 
men, let that silent monitor, which a merciful God 


has implanted in the heart of all men, awaken 
them to the evil courses of their way 
rtm . - 
he great Bard of Avon says 
**[L ha heard 
[hat guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 
Have, by the very cu ining of the see 
Been struck so to the soul, that p ently 


hey have proclaimed their matefactions.”’ 


bused and calumniated 


individual, John R. Bartlett, against whom their 


In the name of this : 





poisoned shafts have been directed nthe name of 
an ac ‘complished and affectionate wife, whom he 
would not willingly ** permit the winds of summer 
0 visit too roughly;’’ and in the name of five in 

teresting and lovely children, all of whose earthly 


treasure is a husband and a father’s love, and fai 


. . ; 
fame—I conjure these abandoned men to pause 


in their mad career. Let them turn from their 


wickedness, and live. A life of penitence and 

tue mav appease an offended God, whose name 
they have indeed taken in vain. An outraged 
public will forget their transgression; and of all 
men, there is not one who will more readily for 


ive them than this injured and reviled Commis 


ioner 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


SPEECH OF HON. J. LOCKHART 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Rerpresenratives, 
July 22, 1852. 
Che House having resumed its session, (evening ses 


sion,) went into the Committee of the W hole on the st 





the Union on the River and Harbor Bill, (Mr. Orns inith 


Mr. LOCKHART said 

Mr. Cuarrman: [ had not expected to have 
participated, at this time, in the debate upon 
this bill. I had supposed, and indeed entertained 
the belief, that the House of Representatives 
would have permitted the chairman of the Com 
mittee of W 1ys and Means to have provressed, 
it least for another week, with the appropriati 
bills. I thought it due to him and t ) the publi 
service that he should have been thus permitted, 
but the decision has been otherwise. The bil 
now under discussion proposes appropriation 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. In 
that provision of it whict for 
the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi 


1 appropriates money to 


ple of the district which I have t 


rivers, the peo 
honor of representing are deeply interested. Tha 
district extends from the mouth of the Wabash 
river to within eight miles of the Falls of the Ohio, 
a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles 

} ale 


. ’ 
| ronting this district most of t ustru ng it 


the lower Ohio are to be found. My constituents, 


’ 


then, are deeply interestéd in every movement 


made for the improx ement of the navigation of that 
noble river. 

I, sir, would prove recreantt » duty and the best 
interests of my constituents were | to omit to urge 
the importance of these improvements upon the 
attention of Congress, and to ask its favorable 
action upon them. The waters which descend 
the western slope of the Alleganies and drain the 
great basin of the Mississippi valley, in their me 
andering course to the ocean, wash the shores of 
thirteen of the finest States of this Confederacy 
Upon the bosom of the noble rivers of the West 
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the I eyieultur | productions of these vast 
remrions ire borne to market, and millions of our 
fellow-citizens, in their passage from one section 
of the Republic to another, annually travel. 
Before proceeding to give my views upon the 
me! ‘ t bill now before the committee, it 1s 
pel mf er that I should say that I belong to 
the cla f politicians who believe tn a strict and 
rigid adherence to the principles of the Constitution. 
| maintain that the States are independent pow- 


ers, and possegs absolute sovereignty, which car- 


i i j . 
ries with Itan undoubted right to legislate upon 


all que ms unless restrained by local constitu- 
tional law or the Sateeil Constitution, and that 
Convere possesses no power to leeisiate upon 
any subject unless that power Is expressly dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution, or neces irily im- 
plied to enable the expressly delewated powers to 
be executed. T'o travel beyond this point in look- 


i tor ihority for our action, we are trespassing 
upom th reserved rights of the States and the 
people. Chis is what | understand to be State- 
i rt Democratic doctrine. Professing to be 


ewuided y these views, | can vote for most of the 


1 ’ 
appropriations cor tained in this bill. Tam aware, 


sir, that upon this subject there are differences of 
opinion between members of the sume great pouti- 
eal family, and it is probab ly fortunate for the 
country that itis so. le we were all of one mind, 
and in power, by taking one direction, proflig icy 


and extravagance might mark our course; if the 

j } | a j 
other, the wants, interests, and rights of the people 
might be neelected and disregarde These dif- 
ferent and couflicting views, while they restrain 


and control extravazance and waste, will insist 


mn { 
upon | { 


id liberal policy which will impose 
no unnecessary or unjust burdens or restrictions 
upon any ¢ lass of our fellow-citizens, but on the 
contrary, afford just and equal protection and 
facilities to all 1, sir, agree with neither of these 
extremes; there is a medium, a justand a prudent 
course, which | think, with all due deference to 
the opinions of others, ought to be pursued. 

This course was clearly and distinetly laid down 
by General Jackson, one of our ablest and most 
patr iotic Presidents. That doctrine is so clear and 
explicit, that he who reads can understand it. It 
received «a universal approva il from the American 
at the time of its promulgation. It wa 
then regarded as Democratic doctrine, and those 
who rightly understand the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party, | apprehend will regard the teachings 
Democratic now. While he was 
very cle ar and explicit against all improvements 


of a loca 


people 


of Jack son as 


character, he was equally clear and ex- 
plicit in favor of judicious appropriations for the 
In his 
sixth annual message, he examines the whole 
question of internal improvements in a masterly 
manner, 


improvement of our great navigable rivers. 


and presents his views upon river and 
harbor improvements as follows: 


“There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called, without impropriety, 


internal improvements 
which have 


iwaves been regarded as standing upon differ 
ent grounds trom those to which LT have referred I allude 
to such as lave, tor their object, the improvement of our 
harbors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions 
in our navigable rivers, tor the facility and security of our 
foreign commerce 

Che gronads upon which T distinguish appropriations 
of this character from others, have already been stated to 
Congress. Lwill now only add, that at the first session 
of Congress under the new Constitution, it was provided 
by law, that all expenses wo should accrue from and 
after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary support 
and maintenance and repairs ot cn light- houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk, betore the 
passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port 
ot f the United States for rendering the navigation thereot 

sy and safe, should be detraved out of the Treasury of 

" » United States ; and further, that it should be the duty 
oft the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by contracts, 
with the approbation of the President, for rebuildaig when 
necessary, and keeping In good repair, the light houses, 
beacons, buoys, and public piers in the several States, and 
for furnishing them with supplies 

Appropriations for similar objects have been continued 
from that time to the present without interruption or di 
pute, And as a natural consequence of the increase and 
extension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and d 
ery have been multiplied and established, not only upon 
our sea board, but in the interior of the country, upon ou 
lakes and navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of 
this commerce have led to the extension of these exper 
tures, to the erecnon of light houses, the placing, planting 
and sinking of booys, beacons and piers 
Of partial and tk 


e 
t 


undito the removal 
inporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, 
and in the 


arbors upon our great lakes, as well as upon 
the sea-hourd 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Rive rs and Harbors—Mr. Lockhart 


Although IT have expressed to Congress y apprehen 
sion that these expenditures have sometimes been extrava 
gant, and disproportionate to the advantages to be derived 
trom them [I have not felt it to be my duty te refuse my 
assent to bills coniaining them, and have contented myseit 
to follow, in this respect, in the footsteps of all my prede 
cessors. Sensible, however,trom experience and observa 
tion, of the great abuses to which the unrest: 
of this authority by Congress was exposed, { have pre 
scribed a limit forthe government of my own conduct, by 
which expenditures of this character are confined below 
the ports of entry or delivery established by law. [am very 


icted exercise 





sensible that this restriction is not as satistactory as could 
be desired, and that much embarras=inent mav be caused 
to the Executive Department in its execution, by appropri 
ations tor remote and not well-understood obiects But as 
neither my own reflections, nor the ligh.s which FE may 
properly derive trom other sources, ha‘ -upphed me with 
a better, | shall coutinue to apply my best exertions to a 
faithful application of the rule upon which it is tounded.”? 


Here, sir, you have the views of the Sage of the 
Hermitage, a man whose memory will be revered, 
be handed down to posterity 


the ablest expounders of constitutional 


and whose name will 
as one of 
law, of this or any other age. ew men of any 


age have posse sed more of those controlling qual- 
iues which combine to make the great man than 
did Andrew Jackson. By the lights of his counsel, 
I profess tobe guided. By thestandard which he 
erected, | am willing that my political faith shall 
be tested. 

But, sir, General Jackson was not the only Dem- 
ocratic ‘ 
have received the 
countenance and sapport of Washington, Jeffer 
son, Madison, and Monroe. Does any one doubt 
it? LT will give him ineconte W ash- 
ington, during his administration, a proved some 
twenty bills 


the character I advocate; they 


stable proof, 
, making spec “ifie Appropriations for the 


° ] 
erection and support of houses, and at least 


one for the support, maintenance, and repairs of 
** BEACONS, BUOYS, AND PUBLIC PIERS, ERECTED, 
PLACED, OR SUNK WITHIN ANY BAY, INLET, HARBOR 
OR POINT OF THE Unitrep Srares.’”’ 

In his first message, Mr. Jeiferson makes use 
of this language: 


* Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, 
the four great pillars of our prosperity, are then most thriv- 
ing When left most free to individual enterprise. PROTEC 
riON FROM CASUAL EMBARRASSMENTS, HOWEVER, MAY 
SOMETIMES BE SEASONABLY INTERPOSED, if in the course 
of your observations or inquiries, they should appear to 
need any aid within the limits ofour constitutional powers, ”? 


Again, in his last annual message, he says: 


**'The probable accumulation of the surpluses of revenue 
beyond what can be applied to the payment of the public 
debt, whenever the freedom and safety of our commerce 
shall be restored, merits the consideration of Congress. 
Shall it be unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the 
revenue be reduced? or shall it not rather be appropriated 
to the improvements of roads, canals, rivers, education, 
and other great foundations of prosperity and union, under 
the powers which Congress may already possess, or such 
imendments of the Constitution as may be approved by the 
States 


Here, sir, is the last officially-ex pressed opinion 

Mr. Jefferson upon this important question; a 
clear and explicit declaration that Congress can 
appropriate money from the National Treasury, 
for the improvement of ROADS, CANALS, RIVERS 
EDUCATION, and other great foundations of pros- 
perity and union, under such power as ¢ Songress, by 
the Constitution, possessed, or under such pow- 
ers as might by amendments to the Constitution 
be conferred upon that body. 


lam aware, sir, that when Mr. Jefferson en- 


tered upon the discharge oft the autres of C hief 


Macists 


strong against this class of appropriations. In 


ate of the nation, his prepossessions were 


his new peewee, nowever, he felt himself called 
upon to look beyond the geographical lines which 
divided Virginia from her sister States; he felt and 
knew that his relations to the people had 


thanged, 
and with this change 


followed a relaxation of 
the rigor of his former views. Turning his eyes 
“ estward, he be ee ld the extensive valleys of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The free navigation 


of these rivers presented a new subject for his 


meditations, The icquisition of ¥ Istana SOON 
i 


became a tavorite theme: he ex amined the ques- 


tion in all its bearing, and finally arrived at the 
conclusion that he e nuld, without d yng vi lence 
to his own conscience, or the Federal Constitu- 

yn, approve a bill appr priat ine Si: 9,000,000 [for 
its purchase By this master stroke of policy, 
the commerce upo : our western rivers had a free 
passage to the ocean. He gave his assent to 


the constitutional right of Congress to construct 


GLOBE. 


President who favored improvements of 


{July 
Ho. 


OF Reps. 
works of national character, when he 
the first bill making an appropriation oro ee 
struction of the Cumberland road—a road a 
at that day, was regarded as a natj nal work 
Mr. MIL LSON. [hope I do not 

ana as asserting that VW. 7 
ferson acknowledged the power of Conor. 
construct roads. When he refers to Wor 
son’s having signed the bill for the annro.: : 
of money for ‘he Cuinberland road, J h 
ollects the cire umst: inces 


und 
my friend from Ind 





s under which 4) 
He sfiould remember the fea 
that bill, and the objec ts for which it was 
duced. It was introduced in furthers) 

compact made between the United States a, 
State of Ohio, upon her admission into the 
by which, in consideration that she would j, 
no tax of any kind upon the public 
hands of purchase rs for a certain period 

their sale, it was stipulated that two per con 
the sales should be reserved by the Gover 

for constructing certain roads. ; 


was signed 


ires 
ai 


& 
> land as 


1e bill sizned 


Mr. Jefferson expressly provided: that the + 
appropriated by it should be paid out of t 
per cent. fund. 

Mr. LOCKHART. In reply to the ren 
of my esteemed friend from Virginia, I wil! " 
say, ‘that the ec ompact of which - speak sw i 
compact at all; it was an act of Congress 
in 1802, and approved by Mr. Sains hyy 
providing for the admission of Ohio into the! 
and that the two per cent. fund of which hes 
was the twentieth part of the net proceed; 
sales of the public lands in Ohio. This tweps 
per cent., it will not be denied, was paid into 
Treasury of the United States, and again dray 
out under the act appropriating the —— fo 
construction of the road. Had Mr. Jefferson 
garded these laws as unconstitt ae he would 
not have signed them. Having approved 1 
the argument is irresistible that he reenaiaia 
as constitutional. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Perhaps 1 misunderstand 
the geritleman. I wish to eall his attention 
to the same point raised by the gentleman fron 
Virginia. The two per cent. fund that was to be 
appropriated in consequence of this compact whe 
Ohio came into the Union, was two per cent 
the proceeds of the sale of the public lands. 
under the power which Congress has to a‘ 
States into the Union, she made that cont 
with Ohio. There can he no doubt, that w 
Ohio was admitted into the Union, Congress 
power to admit her with that condition. It 
so. Now, do I understand the gentleman to say 
it would have been competent for the President 
the United States, after that time, to have vetor 
the bill, or any bill, making an appropriatior 
this two per cent. fund from the Treasury, s 
because that two per cent. had been re ceived fro 
the sales of the public lands and ee in 
Treasury? Will the genileman pretend t 
this Government could have violated the com: 
which was entered into, as everybody will a 
consututionally, when that State came into t 
Union, and that the bill might be vetoed? 

Mr. LOCKHART. My friend does not seer 
to understand the point | make. I say that 
act of Congress providing for the admissior 
Ohio into the Union was not a compact, but: 
of Congress, approved by Mr. Jefferson. W 
the gentleman from Mississippi maintain that | 
act was unconstitutional? To do so, would 
to say that Mr. Jefferson did not understand 
acts were —" what acts were not constitutio! 
It is, then, folly to say that Mr. Jefferson wes 
bound by a compact w hen he approved the © 
berland road bill. He was bound only | 
Constitution and by an act which he had 
approved. A 

Mr. FREEMAN. The Constitution says, 
gress shall have power to admit new States! 
the Union. That power is unlimited. There 
no appeal from it. Ohio was admitted with 
condition that three per cent. of the proceees 
the sale of the public lands should be: 
for roads within the State, and two per cent.! 
roads to or through the State. Now, that was 
compact which could not be unconstitutional, 
cause C ongress has unlimited power to: admit States 
into the Union. This compact had been ete 1 
into, and I take the ground that no subsequen 
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- ess could have vetoed a bill for the taking of 
ne ant from the Treasury for those purposes. 
~~ LOCKHART. My friend from Missis- 
i must remember that the power which Con- 
spp has under the Constitution to admit new 
na is in these words: ‘‘ New States may be ad- 
sted by the Congress into this Union.”’ 
. admit States, it will be seen, is in no way con- 
nected with the expenditure of money; hence the 
ment based upon the supposition that, to ad- 
ata State, carries with it the power to appropri- 


The right | 


ue money from the Treasury for works of inter- | 


pal improvement within the newly-formed State, 
in contradistinction to similar improvements else- 
gnere, falls to the ground. — 

If other acts of Mr. Jefferson are needed to 
prove that he did not regard laws of Congress 
unconstitutional which appropriated moneys for 
internal improvement, I have only to state, that in 
1802 he approved a bill appropriating $30,000 for 
repairing or erecting piers in the I Jelaware river; 
in the same year, he approved a bill appropriating 
money for the purchase and erection of ware- 
houses and stores, and another appropriating 
$6,000 for opening roads in Ohio; in 1806, he ap- 
proved a bill appropriating $18,400 for opening 


roads from the frontier of Georgia, on the route | 


from Athens to New Orleans, and from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Ohio river, and from Nashville to 
Natchez. ; 
Having now shown the position occupied by 
Mr. Jefferson, I propose briefly to examine the 


sosition of Mr. Madison upon the question of in- 


ternal improvements. 


In his seventh annual message, he uses this | 


language: 

“ Among the means of advancing the public interest, the 
oceasion is a proper one for recalling the attention of Con- 
gress to the great importance of establishing throughout our 
country roads and canals, which can best be executed un- 
der the national authority. No objects within the circle of 
political economy so richly repay the expense bestowed on 
them; there are none the utility of which is more univer- 


sally ascertained and acknowledged ; none that do more | 
honor to the Government, whose wise and enlarged patriot- | 


ian duly appropriates them. Nor is there any country 
which presents a field where nature invites more the art of 
man to complete her own work, for his accommodation 
and benefit. These considerations are strengthened, more- 


over, by the political effect of these facilities for interecom- | 


munication, in bringing and binding more closely together 
the various parts of our extended Confederacy. Whilst the 
States, individually, with a laudable enterprise and emula- 
tion, avail themselves of their local advantages, by new 
roads, by navigable canals, and by improving the streams 
susceptible of navigation, the General Government is the 
more urged to similar undertakings, requiring a national 
jurisdiction and national means.’’ 

These theoretical views of Mr. Madison were 
exemplified in practice by repeated acts during his 
administration. In 1811, he signed a bill appro- 
pnating $6,000 for roads in Ohio. In 1816, he 
signed a bill appropriating $10,000 to a road be- 
tween Columbia, on Duck river, in Tennessee, and 
Madisonville, in Louisiana; and a road between 
Fort Hawkins, in Georgia, to Fort Stoddard. I 


could enumerate several other bills of a similar | 


character, which received his approval, but it 
! 
would be an unnecessary task. I have shown 


enough to prove that Mr. Madison was fully com- | 


mitted to works of internal improvement of a na- 
tonal character. I now propose to show the posi- 
tion of Mr. Monroe upon the subject of internal 
improvements. It is true that Mr. Monroe, in his 


first annual message, took strong grounds against | 


internal improvements by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that in May, 1822, he vetoed a bill 
making appropriations for the Cumberland road, 
and in the same ear, in his annual message, vir- 
tually chandoned his position by saying, that in 
his judgment, Congress had the right to provide 


for the superintendence of the road, and to appro- | 


priate money to keep it in repair. 

In 1820 he approved a bill making an appropri- 
ation for a survey of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, with a view of improving their navigation; 
and in 1824 he signed the first bill making an ap- 


Propriation for the improvement of those noble | 


rivers. This bill goes the whole length for river 
improvements, and appropriates $75,000 for that 
ovject, Having now shown most conclusively 

works which, at the time the appropriations 
were made, were considered of a national charac- 
a have received the approbation and sanction 
: Washin n, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
ackson, I will dismiss the further considera- 
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| tion of this branch of the subject, after noticing 
a remark made a few weeks since by the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
VENABLE,] who expressed himself most strongly 
against appropriations for internal improvements, 
and expressed the wish that upon this subject 
the administration of the Federal Government 
could be brought back to the policy which char- 
acterized the administrations of the earlier Pres- 
idents; and particularly those of Madison and 
Monroe. Could it have escaped the recollection 
of my honorable friend that the first steamboat 
which traversed the waters of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi was in 1811, and that there were but 
four or five at the close of Mr. Madison’s admin- 
istration, and but little or no commerce, either 
upon those rivers or upon our long line of spread- 
ing lakes? That which was but an experiment 
in the early part of Mr. Madison’s administra- 
tion approached towards perfection during the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, and demonstrated 
most clearly that the swift current of the Missis- 
sippi could be overcome by the power of steam, 
and a market given to the rich agricultural regions 
of the West. 
By the introduction of steam navigation, a new 
era dawned upon commerce—new duties devolved 
upon Government. In this age of progress, in 
philosophy, in science, in agriculture, in com- 
merce, and in navigation, this Government should 
not play the part of the laggard. Our geographical 
position, the interests of our people, our rank as 
a nation, our high destiny, demand that every 
constitutional means within our power should be 
resorted to, to alleviate the condition of the toiling 
| millions, and extend ‘* fair and just protection to 
‘all of the great interests of the whole country, 
‘embracing agriculture, domestic manufactures, 
‘commerce, the mechanic arts, and navigation.’’ If 
my friend from North Carolina will practice what 
Mr. Monroe taught, | shall expect to see him vote 
for all necessary appropriations for the improve- 
| ment of the navigation of the great rivers of the 
West, and in return ask that justice shall be done 
to the South. And now I wish to say a word to the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia who sits 
near me, [Mr. Meape.}] He too, denies the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to appropriate money 
| for works of internal improvement, and says that 
he wishes there was an exception in favor of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and that, could he see his 

| way clear, he would vote for appropriations for the 

| improvement of those rivers. May I not ask him 
to turn his eyes back upon the past legislation of 
Congress, commencing with the administration 
of Washington, and terminating with that of Jack- 
son, and then tell me whether he ought to set up 
his opinions and views as a standard for our action 
in preference to the action of Congress for half a 
century, sanctioned and approved by four of our 
most distinguished Presidents, three of whom 
were the pride and boast of Virginia? 

Mr. Chairman, I regard the constitutional ques- 
tion as settled by the highest authority, and that 
the main duty which devolves upon Congress is 
to see to it, that the appropriations are kept within 
proper bounds, and applied to works of a national 
character; or, as Mr. Madison has it, to works 
** REQUIRING A NATIONAL JURISDICTION AND NA- 
TIONAL MEANS.”’ Let us, then, inquire into the 
character of the works embraced in this bill. Do 
they come within the rule laid down by Mr. 
Madison or by General Jackson? That most of 
them do, Ihave no doubt. Theamount proposed 
for the improvement of the Ohio and Mississippi 
comes clearly within the rule laid down by all 

| preceding Administrations, including the stringent 
rule of Mr. Polk, as laid down in his veto mes- 
sage of 1846. I understand him to admit in that 
message that Congress has the right to make appro- 
priations for the improvement of the navigation of 
** bays, inlets, and rivers connected with, or lead- 
‘ing to, such ports as actually have foreign com- 
‘merce; ports at which foreign importations arrive 
‘in bulk, paying the duties charged by Jaw, and 
‘from which exports are made to foreign coun- 
‘tries.’? Whether this rule, as laid down by Mr. 


Polk, be the correct one or not, I will not stop to | 


inquire. It is sufficient for me to know that appro- 
priations for the improvement of the navigation of 
| the highways of States in the West come within 


jurisdiction, 
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Thecommerce upon the western rivers is immense. 
The region of country lying above St. Louis now 
sends more produce annually to market than thirty 
years ago was sent from all the States bordering 
upon the Ohio and Mississippi. Well did Mr. 
Calhoun remark, after his visit to Memphis, that 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were great inland 
seas. They are great inland seas, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, at its last term, 
declared them to be under admiralty and maritime 
The court repudiates the doctrine 
that admiralty jurisdiction does notextend beyond 
tide-water, although the same court, a quarter of 
a century ago, so held. So much for the spirit of 
progress upon American jurisprudence. May we 
not hope thatlegislators will learn wisdom from the 
past, and profit by experience? They must do so 
to meet the wishes of the people, and keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. I have said that the 
commerce of the West wasimmense. This state 

ment will be fully appreciated when I state that 
in 1850 there were two thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two steamers landed in New Orleans, prin- 
cipally from the interior, and that the shipments 
of domestic produce from the port of New Or 

leans in 1850 amounted to the sum of 437,698,277; 
and that during the same period there were but 
$41,502,800 worth of domestic produce shipped 
from the city of New York, a large portion of 
which was also western produce, finding its way 
thither through the lakes and canals. 

The risks and dangers incident to the navigation 
of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and its tributaries, is 
immense, and the destruction of life and loss of 
property very great, as appears by the following 
extract: 

“The boats sunk by snags and other obstructions in 
western rivers, up to the present year, number 576. The 
sinking occurred within the following periods : 

From the year 1810 to the year 1820 


From the year 1820 to the year 1830. ........60.0eeeeee OT 
From the year 1830 to the year 1840.......... essmaces Oe 
From the year 1840 to the year 1852. ...........0ceees 272 
Boats whose dates of loss are unknown. .......,...... 80 

Total number of boats tes se eveedlO 


Tonnage of 480 of the above boats, as ascertained by 
POCOT .. weve cccesc stccccccccccns cocpecaceccecess 68,048 


‘Tonnage (supposed) of the remaining 96 boats...... 17,210 
Oe CII incianstd 4s dad venewseeakh oe coc es ee 


Original cost of boats lost by sinking, as ascer 
CHRO dino a ho bc TS wcle che Lo vcce dedi Wawbic duis bc euQeeenee 
Supposed original cost of L102 notaccounted for.. 765,000 


TOE GEIR COME cc vices ccccecsidcces . 87,113,940 
Total depreciation of the above boats while in 
CeO e cree cence reeees Ceeserese $3,655,890 


+++ 3,681 297 





* These statistics refer to those steamboats only thathave 
been sunk by snags and other obstructions. 

‘* The list of boats destroyed by fire consists of 166. The 
original cost of these 166 steamers was $2,010,854; their 
depreciation while in service $1,041,434; and their final 
loss $1,817,428. 

“The explosions that have occurred on the western 
waters up to the present year number 209. The loss of life 
actually recorded is 1,440; the number wounded 838. The 
pecuniary loss in the 209 instances, at the supposed reason 
able average of £13,302 for every boat, is $2,780,118. Re 
garding the subject of the loss of life just mentioned, we 
will add that in numerous cases where it is known that 
many human beings were launched into another world, the 
records show nothing. The following estimate is reasona 
ble—it may even fall short of the reality: 

Estimate of persons killed in 209 explosions, averaging 
eleven persons to each case.......... eealeas c¥ ies eee 

Estimate of persons wounded, averaging nine to every 
S™$XPIOSION .. noo ccccccecccccevped secccsvcevesescsss 1,881 


Supposed total killed and wounded................4,180 


For this statement of facts I am indebted to a 
late number of the St. Louis Republican. I have 
examined it with great care, and think it can be 
relied upon as the most authentic and correct state- 
ment of the disasters and losses of life and prop- 
erty upon the western waters yet published. If 
this statement does” not show the absolute im- 
portance and necessity for prompt and speedy 
action, and liberal and just appropriations for our 
western waters, then, sir, no case can be pre- 
sented which would justify Congress in affording 
our commerce just and fair protection. Let a 
vessel be wrecked upon our extended sea-board 


| the rule, as well as the harbors upon the sea-board. || for want of a light-house, beacon, buoy, public 
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ivers an — Mr, : ; -= 
R and Harbors. Mr Lockhart, : Ho. or Raps, 
= ae was ee SS ee nee eae ——-— 
pier, or breakwater, and the entire press of the | improvements see to it, that the log-rolling prin- {| Mr. LOCKHART. AIlT in 
Atlantic cities is down upon the Government for || ciple is not resorted to, aud the bill loaded down | 


|| the gentleman out, was to hay 
its gross neglect of the wants and interests of | with appropriations for works of a local charac- | would introduce the amendme 


32p Conce.....I st Sess. 








tended te Seah 
€ him say that i 


~ , hs ; ; Ce ; F 1; nt, a 
commerce. The commercial associations of our | ter—improvements within States which are not | himself. | understood his colleague (he at for jx 
Atlantic cities are at once assembled, and active | warranted and sanctioned by a fair and just con- || to say on yesterday, that he was o r. Meape) 
and energetic means concocted to procure the ne- || struction of the Constitution. 


would vote against this bill even hee to, and 


cessary Improvements to be made. Congress, | I will say here, to the gentleman from Virginia, | ment making an appropriation for a amend. 


through these associations, and through memo- | (Mr. Miitson,] that if he willinwoduce his prop- | should be inserted, but that as an act eae river 
rials, numerously signed, is asked to remedy the | osition for an appropriation for the James river, | Virginia, those who entertained the —n* 
evil at once; and, sir, Congress has never yet | and vote for it himself, I will vote for it too. 1 these appropriationscould beconstitutiona that 
turned a deaf ear to their appeals. Everythingis | think that river ought to be improved, and that || ought to vote for the James river sonally made, 
dove which men and money can do to render the | the obstructions spoken of on yesterday by his | although the Virginia Representatives sn 
navigation of the ocean safe, and it is right that it || colleague [Mr. Meape] ought to be removed. || vote against the bill on constitutional ould al 
should be so. Of this the people of the Westdo || But I think the Representatives of Virginia ought | Although I am as willing to do iantlée a Spnds. 
not complain, What they complain of is, that || to take the lead in this matter; that they ought to ||as to any other part of the Union at ITZinia 
when they approach your halls of legislation, and throw aside their abstract doctrines upon this sub- || fully submit to him whether ine “ona 
tell Congress that of the 1,716 steamboats built |, ject, and act as becomes enlightened statesmen, || give to any State that which her Re . Ought to 
upon the western rivers, 565 of them have been | and take as broad and liberal a view of this subject || will not ask and vote for themselves! ee 
lost upon snags, sawyers, and other impediments | as did Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, | Mr. CASKIE. My colleague (Mr . 

to navigation, and that millions of property have || McDuffie, Poinsett, Barbour, and Calhoun, (all || not present, but the gentleman must a FADE] is 
been destroyed, and thousands of human beings | of whom, in some form or other, have sanctioned || derstood him. I agree entirely, eee 


om To. : : and I understay 
drowned; and when they ask for an appropri- | appropriations of this character,) and come in with | my colleague fully toconcur with me nd 
= , 


ation to remove these obstructions, they are told, | us and havea fair share of the appropriations. | osition that no gentleman here has a ii ws prop- 
by some, that it is unconstitutional toappropriate || Mr. MILLSON. Of the spoils? | the members of this House to vote for = to ask 
moneys for that object; by others they are told Mr. LOCKHART. No, sir; not of the spoils, |, ment which he himself will not vote for ge 
that if they will vote for the improvement of the | but of appropriations for national objects. Let ||) Mr. LOCKHART. Iam ; 


A pleased to learn the 
|| gentleman’s position on that point. [ hope to see 


him at no very distant day, becoming still more 
| liberal, and standing side by side with his Demo- 
cratic brethren of other sections of the Union upon 


mouths of creeks, and for the construction of | them take their share, if they choose, of the 
piers and breakwaters at every indentation upon | money which was distributed a few years ago 
the ocean and lake shores, they can have a and placed on deposit with the States. Let them 
small appropriation for western rivers. In other | be just and liberal towards themselves, and not 


words, if we will vote millions to the East, they | be stubborn and mulish upon that subject any | this subject. I hope he will go with them j 
will grudgingly give us a few thousands for the | longer. [Laughter.] I have shown them that Jef- || sisting that we shall have no log-rolling bills, oa 
West. Away with such arguments as these. | ferson sanctioned this policy and signed bills ap- | that he will frown down and vote against ev - = 
The West ‘asks nothing that is notclearly right, | propriating money for these purposes. I have | priation that may be attempted te be aaacae. 
and will submit to nothing that is wrong.’? Weak | shown them that Madison and Monrve both rec- || this bill, with a view to render it odious and killit 
though her voice may now be, the day is not dis- | ommended it and both signed bills of thischaracter. || Mr. CASKIE. I will. . — 
tant when her power will be felt in these Halls— | The brilliant examples of these men were the great Mr. LOCKHART. This bill is swelled 
when, by the force of numbers, she will be able | lights by which my friend from Virginia |Mr. |! pretty largely already. I am not satisfied with k 
to assert and maintain her rights. Mixtson] said the other day that he was guided. || as it stands. It does not appropriate isi E 
The loss of one of our floating palaces on the || Why, then, should he persist any longer? Why | the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. New York o : 
western rivers is an occurrence so common that || not come in and share with us? Virginia is now || a monstrous pile out of this appropriation She 


it makes but little or no impression upon the pub- || constructing a railroad from Richmond to Mem- | gets by this bill, according to the calculation m d 
lic mind beyond the vicinity.in which the loss oc- phis, so as to connect the James river with the || by the chairman of the Committee on Tiinices 
curs. Not so with the loss of a vessel upon the || waters of the Mississippi. —Then why notimprove || and by myself, $228,000. 
ocean. Do you remember, does this committee | the James river, remove the obstructions, and en- || Mr. HART. Will the gentleman state how 
remember, that but a year or two ago one of the | able their ships to ascend to Richmond? That city || much less New York gets, than the estimates of 
Collins line of steamers was supposed to be lost? | is a port of entry, and James river an arm of the || the Department for that State? 

Do you remember how every section of the coun- || sea, its improvement is of national importance, || Mr. LOCKHART. I do not know; but this 
try was convulsed ? Do you remember how the and requires national means. Itcomes within the | much I can say, that the Secretary hee no doubt 
ee in our commercial cities thronged around || rule for improvements as laid down by the Fathers | made them large enough—that Department is good 
the bulletin boards to learn if there was any intel- | of the Republic and the framers of the Constitution. || on estimates and deficiency bills. New York has 
ligence of the Atlantic? Day after day, and week | Mr. MILLSON, (interrupting.) I merely wish always been well provided for, and she oughtto ‘a 
after week the ee ty were teeming with inquiries |, to correct a mistake into which the gentleman has | In previous bills, Buffalo, for which there is a lib- 
after the fate of that noble vessel. And what was | fallen. He has fallen into an error in supposing || eral appropriation in this bill, has already re- 
the feeling throughout the country when the tele- || that lam the member who is particularly inter- |, ceived $233,000. Big Sodus Bay has had $116,000 
graph announced that she was safe? Sir, when | ested in theappropriation for James river. I pre- lland ‘ Sodus, in Cayuga county,’’ now asks for 
that swift-winged messenger of thought conveyed | sume he refers to one of my colleagues, and I do \! an appropriation, Hitherto they have been called 
to theextremes of this Union, with the velocity of | not wish my colleague’s purpose to be at all || Big Sodus and Little Sodus, but the dhaivann of 
lightning itself, the intelligence of the safety of the | thwarted or impaired by any opinions I may en- || the Committee on Commerce has dodged round 
Atlantic, friend greeted friend, and all exclaimed, | tertain upon this subject. | beautifully, and now calls * Little Sodus 9 66 Sp. 
‘*The Atlantic is safe!’’ ‘* The Atlantic is safe !”’ Mr. LOCKHART. Certainly not. I under- || dus in Cayuga county.”’ 
That noble vessel, though disabled and tempest- | stand that each member from Virginia acts and || Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. The gentle- 
tossed, still rides the waves in triumph. She en- | thinks for himself. They are all free men, and | man alludes to a matter that concerns may own 
ters the harbor of New York amid the cheers and || free thinkers, and I have no doubt that the gentle- || State. I wish to state, and to have it understood 
huzzas of thousands, who throng the wharves to || man who represents the Richmond district will do || by the committee, that the appropriations in this 
behold again one of the finest specimens of naval || what he believes to be right upon the subject, as 


hitect that waverses the ocean | bill for the State which I have the honor in part to 
architecture that traver e ocean. 


wellas allthe other Representatives from Virginia. || represent, are over $20,000 less than the estimates 
Do you remember the state of excitement and || What! wish to be understood as saying is, that | 


: ; | sent in to the committee from the Department, ani 
feeling that pervaded every portion of the globe, || unless he introduces the amendment himself, and || that amount is given to other quarters, besides a0 


upon the receipt of the intelligence of the proba- || votes for it in good faith, I will not vote for it. || addition of several hundred thousand dollars to 
ble loss of the steamship President, and howgreat | Mr. CASKIE. Ihave great pleasure in saying || meet the extensive wants of the Government, be 


the anxiety to gather up some fragment from the || to the gentleman, that 1 shall, at the proper time, |, yond any estimates that have been sent to us. 


wreck of that ill-fated vessel? || introduce that amendment, and vote for it myself— || With regard to the particular locality to which 
How different the tone of public sentiment, and 


F |; most certainly vote for it. Itis fair and proper, || the gentleman has alluded, I think that so large 
of the Préss, at the receipt of the intelligence of | however, that I should say, as I am most careful | and good a port as that which has been called 
the loss of one of our noble steamers on the || to say everywhere—and | am sure that the gentle- || Little Sodus, should not be depreciated in this bil 
western waters! Occurrences of this character are || man and the other members of the committee will || by being called small or little. We have given it 


so common, that newspaper editors in the East || understand my position—that I shall not vote for || a name according to its locality. It lies im the 
scarcely notice them, and if they do, it will be in || the bill, with or without the amendment. But to || county of Cayuga, while the other Sodus lies " 
a short paragraph of halfa dozen lines, something | that gentleman, and to other gentlemen like him, || the county of Wayne. It isa large harbor, better 
after this style: ‘* Another steamboat sunk. The || I will appeal, and ask them whether they, being || protected from the winds, as t am informed by 
steamer John Adams, while turning a point five || satisfied of the propriety of this policy, will not ! those who are acquainted with the navigation there, 
miles above Memphis, in the Mississippi, struck || carry it out fairly, equally, and justly? Willthey \| than any other harbor on that side of Lake 0n- 
a snag and sunk in three minutes; two hundred || refuse to carry it out fairly, equally, and justly, || tario; and one reason why we put it in the bil 
and thirty persons drowned—boat and cargo a | because I cannot, do not, and will not, agree with || was, that weascertained from practical navigators, 
total loss; no insurance. Captain, clerk, and first || them as to its propriety? I am sure, from whatI || that on account of the conformation of the coast, 


1} : 
cook saved.”’ | have heard from that gentleman—with whom I || vessels in the most prevalent storms from the 
northwest driving them on the coast, can better 


While I am most anxious to do all in my power || regret that I have not had the pleasure of an ac- | 
to prevent this terrible destruction of property and | quaintance—this evening, that he will carry it out || get into that harbor than into any other betwee? 
loss of life, I will not vote for improper and im- || as if adopted it should be carried out, without re- || Oswego and the lower ports on the lake. 
gard to what may be my opinion of the policy Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How far are thetw° 
| iteelf. Soduses apart? 











provident appropriations to secure so desirable a 
result. Let the friends of judicious and proper | 
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. Mr. LOCKHART. Some say fifteen miles, || 


4 some Say five miles. : 
a SEYMOUR. I believe the distance be- 
‘ ‘een them is about fifteen miles. 

We FREEMAN. I desire to ask the gentle. 

-» from New York one question. Are not these 
a Sodus harbors entirely within the limits of 
as State of New York? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. They are. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether he believes the State of New York has 
the right to improve these harbors herself? 

“Mr. SEYMOUR. She has. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Then I understand that the 

Constitution and the laws of the United States are 


the laws of the land, and that where the jurisdic- | 
wl e | 


tion of the United States extends, its jurisdiction 
‘ sole and exclusive, : 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Certainly. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Now, if the State of New 
York has the right to improve these harbors, | 
hope they will be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. 


word. If the gentleman desires to press this point, 
he may as well do it with nearly all the appropri- 
ations contained in the bill. The same is true of 
Charleston. While the United States have juris- 
diction by a special act, passed in the year 1845, 
over all those harbors and rivers, yet will it be 
said that, upon that account, the State of New 
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[ ask the gentleman from | 
Indiana [Mr. Locknart] to allow me to say one | 


|| water. 


York, or the State of Ohio, or the State of Mich- | 
ivan, have on that account no right to build en- | 
tirely or in part any work of improvement in the | 


harbors in those States? And it is no objection 
whatever to the system of the improvement of 


rivers and harbors by the States that those har- | 
bors were under the jurisdiction of the United 


States Government, and has never been so urged. 
The doctrine to which the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi_ |Mr. Freeman] alludes is one which || 


pressed upon the early fathers of the Constitution, 
in reference to what was called a system of in- 
ternal improvements, where they went into a State 
for the purpose of constructing a canal across, or 
solely in a State over which the State not only 


i Mr. LOCKHART. lI cannot yield further. 


|} Mr. FLORENCE. But I rise toa matter of fact. 
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River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Stuart. 


|| I beg to inform the gentleman that the Delaware | 


|| breakwater is not in*the State of Pennsylvania. 

|| Mr. LOCKHART. I know it is not; bat is 
| not Philadelphia more interested in it than the 

| whole State of Delaware? 

| Mr. FLORENCE. We are very much inter- 

| ested, indeed. I will acknowledge that. 

Mr. LOCKHART. 
| tions, as | remarked, have already amounted to 
$1,589,000 for the Delaware breakwater. Weare 
now asked in this bill to appropriate $51,000 for 
|}a new work at Port Penn. if lam not correct in 

stating that it is an entirely new appropriation, 

'the gentleman from New York (Mr. Sermovr} 
can correct me. | think it is fora work for which 
| there has been no previous appropriation. 


| answer now ? 


Mr. LOCKHART. 1 do. 


reference to the appropriation to which the gen- 
tleman alludes, that of Reedy Island, it is upon 


| ment which had already been commenced upon 
the other side of the same island by the General 
Government, under an implied agreement with 
| the State that ceded to us the harbor at that place. 
The name of it is not now familiar to me, but it 
| is upon the other side of the island. | will refer 
to it at some future time. I will state for the in- 
| formation of the committee, that several years 
| since the States bordering upon the Delaware ceded 
to the United States certain piers which were con- 
| structed in the Delaware at Reedy Island, with 
}an implied understanding upon the part of the 


|| implied understanding, as is also that just above, 


had jurisdiction, but the citizens of the State | 


owned the land upon which it was built. So also, 
great national road, which were contemplated at 
that time. They were to collect tolls, also. 
was a partof the system; and the question of con- 
ficting jurisdiction in these works came up and 
was very much debated at one period, some 


twenty or thirty years since. But this question || 


That || 


cannot in any sense be applied to the question of | 


the improvement of harbors and rivers where the 
commerce of the nation is concerned. I beg most 


respectfully to refer the gentleman to the able re- | 
port of Mr. Calhoun in reference to the proceed- | 


ings of the Memphis Convention. He will there 
find this doctrine clearly defined, and the distine- 
tion closely drawn between a system of internal 
improvements as carried on in the construction of 


roads and canals and the improvement of the har- | 


bors and navigable rivers of the country. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Iam glad that the gentle- 
man admits that this objection applies to a great 
many of the appropriations in this bill. I hope 


to have an opportunity to point them out before 
this discussion is ended. 


Mr. LOCKHART. 
mark when I was interrupted that by the provis- 
ions of this bill New York comes in for the lion’s 
share. This may be all right, yet I think after 
having hitherto received so much she should have 

n content with a less sum now. It should be 
remembered by her Representatives that for most 
of the points named in this bill that lie within her 

rders, large sums have already been appropri- 
ated. For instance, Buffalo has had about $230,- 
000; Big Sodus about $116,000; Oswego about 
$200,000; Genesee river about $156,000. I could 
fep on at this rate until the sums will, in the 
aggregate, amount to millions, but it is unneces- 
sary that I should do so. 

he commerce of Pennsylvania also comes in 
for a good share of these appropriations. There 


has been no less than $1,589,000 appropriated for | 


he construction of the Delaware breakwater. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman allow 


me to interrupt him? 


I was proceeding to re- || 


! 

| a8 was stated in the report of the Topographical 
| Bureau some five years since. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I will state that the loss 
| of one packet-ship coming up the Delaware which 
might be preserved by running into the harbor at 


'| Reedy Island, would more than five times pay 
in reference to the construction of roads like the | 


| the amount you ponee to appropriate to make 
| that a proper shelter for vessels during a storm. 


;man from Pennsylvania that the removel of one 


Mr. LOCKHART. I will say to the gentle- | 


| General Government that they were to keep them | 
up; and this appropriation is to carry out that | 


| 


| snag in the Ohio or Mississippi river may save an | 


| equal amount of property. 
Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, Iam for the removal 


be deprived of the appropriations in our harbors. 
Mr. LOCKHART. [am not complaining of 


those appropriations. 1 am glad, however, that 


of the snags; but thatis no reason why we should | 


this sort of debate has drawn out some facts in | 


relation to them. 


I am not opposed to them if | 


they are right. All I desire is, that the Committee | 


on Commerce shall satisfy me that the appropria- 
tions are correct, and for national objects; that 
done, and [ shall vote for them; but local ap- 
| propriations that are not necessarily connected 
| with commerce, cannot receive my vote. I could 
| not vote for many of the provisions of the bill of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
STANLY] as a substitute for the bill reported from 
the committee. 
one fot the improvement of the harbor of St. Louis, 
| Missouri. It is an appropriation which ought 


Among those appropriations is | 


Well, the appropria- | 


Mr.SEYMOUR., Does the gentleman wish an 
Mr. SEYMOUR. I am very happy to state, in | 


the inner side of Reedy Island, and from fifty to | 
one hundred miles above the Delaware break- | 
It is to answer the purpose of an improve- | 


| not to be made—one which, if consented to in| 


| committee, ought to damn the bill. Such appro- 
|| priations may do well enough for property holders 
‘| in the neighborhood; but the improvement, when 
| made, is not in aid of commerce. It only aids 
'| property holders in its vicinity. That appropria- 
|| tion alone ought to have defeated the bill of the 

| last session; but that, sir, was but a small item in 


| the profligate and extravagant expenditures of the | 


| national treasure proposed by that bill. 

| It behooves this committee, Mr. Chairman, to 
be cautious how they admit amendments which, 
instead of strengthening the bil!, will weaken it. In 

| saying this I do not wish to be understood as say- 


to be made. 
| priation for James river—I have already spoken. 


ing dhat | am opposed to all amendments. On| 
the contrary, I think that there are some thatought | 
Of one of them—that of an appro- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


made, is an increase of the amount appropriated 
for western rivers. The snag-boats, for want of 
the necessary appropriations to keep them in re- 
pair and in use, have gone to decay, and were last 
year sold under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment at public auction. Snag and dredge boats 
must now be built, the construction of which will 
costa large sum. In view of these facts, I hope 
the committee will consent to an increase in the 


appropriations for the Ohio and Mississippi im- 
provements, 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. E. STUART, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In rue House or Represenrarives, 
July 3, 1852. 

On his motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill (No. 121) making appropriation for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Illinois River 
was referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals,— 

Mr. STUART said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 15th of January last, on 
the motion of the gentleman from Lilinois, [Mr. 
Yares,} a bill providing for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Illinois river was referred to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals. At that 
time, | moved to recousider that vote, not because 
1 was opposed to the proposition—for Lam de- 
cidedly in favor of appropriating money, under 
proper restrictions, for the improvement of rivera 
and harbors—but | did it for the purpose of en- 
abling me to submit to the House, and particu- 
larly to that portion of the House who agree with 
me in opinion in reference to such improvements, 
some considerations connected with that subject 
which | deem important. 1 doubt not, sir, that 
there is at this time, as there usually has been in 
this House, a majority of its members in favor of 
these measures. 

When bills have hitherto been lost, that result 
has usually been attributed to a variety of causes 
which it was entirely in the power of their friends 
tocontrol. ‘lhe most usual, perhaps, among these 
causes is the disposition to amend the bill, and so 
overload it as to compel many of its real friends 
to vote against it. My object in moving to recon- 
sider this motion, sir, was to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Commerce. At this late day the 
particular measure is not of so much importance 
as the subject-matter involved in it. [am aware 
that our rules say that subjects relating to rivers 
are to be referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals; but the custom of this House has been 
different. Iam aware, also, that there are many 
gentlemen, and | myself am among the number, 
who would prefer to have the subjects divided, 
and, if practicable, subdivided, so that each bill 
should contain but one single subject of improve- 
ment. But, sir, practically, such legislation is im- 
possible. While the present rules exist governing 
debate in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, you would not reach bills thus 
framed in two hundred years. 

It is known to you, Mr. Speaker, but not, I 
think, to the country generally, that debate in that 
committee is not confined to the bill under consid- 
eration, but extends to and embraces al! subjects 
which may be supposed to affect ‘* the state of the 
Union.”” And in practice every subject is dis- 
cussed there, which the member occupying the 
floor chooses to introduce. 

Besides, sir, our rules declare that in that com- 
mittee general appropriation bills shall take pre- 
cedence over all others. And now let me ask 
gentlernen, who insist upon having separate bills 
for each and every appropriation for the improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers, if they believe that, 
under the rules and practice of this House, such 
bills would ever be reached in their order? Noth- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, in the progress of human events, 
is more improbable. The friends of these meas- 
ures must, therefore, sir, while our present: rules 
exist, yield this point, and consent te support a 
general bill. It is obvious, therefore, sir, that 
such general bill should approach correctness in 
principle, and equality in detail, in regard to every 





|| Another amendment which I think ought to be | section of the country as nearly as practicable. 
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The Committee on Commerce have reported a bill 
at this session which, although not meeting my 
views and wishes precisely, is, asi am free to say, 
fair in ite terms so far as it regards the various in- 
of the country, and the various sections of 
the Union. I think that the committee might, 
with propriety, have made the bill larger. They 
thought otherwise. They thought so with great 
unanimity, and I am disposed to yield to their 
judgment, and to support that bill as it is. 

Now, if the motion that L made shall prevail, 
or if the House shall act upon the suggestions 
which | make, that bill can become a law at this 
And I beg here to say that I make them 
with no desire to dictate any course of procedure 
to the House; but I throw them out merely as the 
suggestions of a single member. I ask for them 
that respectful attention to which the magnitude 
of the subject entitles them; believing that if ad- 
hered to, united action will be secured among the 
friends of these measures, and consequent suc- 
cess, whereby our commerce will be protected, 
safe harbors will be provided for our Navy in the 
event of a war, and the immense losses of prop- 
erty by our commercial men, as also the terrible 
destruction of human life annually occurring among 
our sailors, for the want of safe and convenient 
harbors, will be prevented. 

Before I proceed further, 1 propose for a few 
moments, and for a few moments only—(for un- 
der our rule no subject can be discussed with pro- 
foundness, even if the member discussing it is 
capable)—to advert to the question of the power 
of Congress under the Constitution to make such 
appropriations. 

t is insisted by many gentlemen that Congress 
does not possess the power to appropriate money 
to improve harbors and rivers. Now,I claim the 
exercise of this power under two provisions of the | 
Constitution, at least, and, in my judgment, there 
are others which confer it; but, under two, at 
least, | think it is perfectly clear that we possess | 
it—first, under the power to provide and maintain | 
a navy; for, sir, upon your lakes and navigable 
rivers, such as the Mississippi and the Hudson, 
and all the larger rivers of the country, a navy, in | 
time of war, is as indispensable as one upon the | 
Atlantic or Pacific. 

Our dominions are divided from those of Great 
Britain by the lakes, and although there is a treaty 
m existence which prohibits each country from 
keeping war vessels upon those waters in time of 
yeace, yet in time of war it would be indispensa- 
ily necessary. 

Shee. if a navy is to be maintained upon those 
lakes, there must be shelter for it in times of storm; 
and there is not a single provision in the bill re- 
ported fram the Committee on Commerce, in refer- | 
ence to an improvement of harbors on the great 
lakes that does not fall clearly within the power 
growing out of these very necessities. I claim it, 
also, under the power to regulate commerce; and | 
I ask any gentleman at his leisure to answer me the | 
question if the power to regulate commerce does 
not carry with it the power to protect it? If you 
cannot protect your commerce, how long will you 
have any to regulate? If you cannot prevent it | 
from being destroyed by gales, by storms, and 
whirlwinds, I repeat, how long will you have 
airy commerce to regulate? Where do you get 
the power to protect your commerce on the high 
seas by means of armed vessels, if you do not 
get it under this authority, to regulate it? If the 
power to regulate does not necessarily carry with | 
it the power to protect, then the English language | 
is aan in this ‘stance without any meaning. 

But, sir, as I said, I can only glance at this sub- 
ject within the time allotted to me under our rule; 
and I propose to turn the attention of the House 
to what has been said upon it heretofore. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. ill the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 

Mr GIDDINGS. I wish to inquire definitely 
and distinctly of my friend from Michigan if he 
thinks that Congress has the power to commence || 
and carry on a general system of internal improve- 
ment? 

Mr. STUART. I will answer the gentleman 
trom Ohio in the order of my argument. I beg 


terests 


session, 


| an the inquiry of the gentleman to the caer 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Stuart. 


son, in his message of December, 1830, uses this 
language: 


“The practice of defraying, out of the Treasury of the 
United States, the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers within the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the Uni 
ted States, to render the navigation thereof easy and safe, 
is coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and has 
been continued without interruption or dispute. 

* As a natural consequence of the increase and extension 
of our foreign commerce, ports of eatry and delivery have 
been multiplied and established, not only upon our sea- 
board, but in the interior of the country upon our lakes and 
navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- 
merce have led to the gradual extension of these ex pendi- 
tures; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planting, 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, and in the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as 
on the sea-board. Akhough I have expressed to Congress 
my apprehension that these expenditures have sometimes 
been extravagant and disproportionate to the advantages to 
be derived from them, I have not felt it to be my duty to 
refuse my assent to bills containing them, and have con- 
tented myself to follow in this respect in the footsteps of all 
my predecessors, *’ 


Now, sir, that language is no less clear and con- 
stitutional than it is true. Throughout the whole 
history of this Government, from its commence- 
ment to the present day, bills ‘‘ for the construc- 
tion and repair of roads, and the improvement of 
harbors,’’ have been passed by Congress, and 
approved by, if not the wisest men, certainly the 
strictest constructionists who have ever occupied 
the Presidential chair of this Union. 

For these purposes there was appropriated— 


Under Mr. Jefferson............ $48,400 
6 66 Madison.s.<cccccccs. 230,800 
6 OC OE a an kek hn 707,621 
66 S J... AGAMS.:260:000, BID 4a 
‘4 $$ JRCEBON, « o4.0:0,0 &0tis 0,0/ AG Ome 
6 * Van Buaren.x..isace 223,504 
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I will now turn the attention of the House to 
what was said by Mr. Polk on this subject, in his 


veto message upon the river and harbor bill. Mr. | 
| Polk, in that message, said: 


** Congress have exercised the power coeval with the 
Constitution of establishing light-houses, beacons, buoys, 


and piers, on our ocean and lake shores, for the purpose of | 


rendering navigation safe and easy, and affording protection 
and shelter for our Navy and other shipping. 


ceding Administrations, I am not disposed to question or 


dispute the authority to make appropriations for such pur- | 


08es. 

; ‘* When we advance a step beyond this point, and in ad- 
dition to the establishment and support, by appropriations 
from the Treasury, of light-houses, beacons, buoys, piers, 
and other improvements, within the bays, inlets, and har- 
bors, on our ocean and lake coasts immediately connected 


with our foreign commerce, and attempt to make improve- | 
ments in the interior, at points unconnected with foreign | 


commeree, and where they are not needed for the protection 


and security of our Navy and commercial marine, the diffi- | 


culty arises in drawing a line beyond which appropriations 
may not be made by the Federal Government.” 


There, President Polk not only recognizes the 
authority, in language equivalent to that used by 


General Jackson, to improve our harbors upon | 


the ocean, upon the great lakes, and upon navi- 
gable rivers, but he states with great clearness the 
very difficulty to which I alluded just now, and 
against which I take occasion again to caution 
gentlemen who are friendly to these measures, 
and that is in permitting amendments to be thrown 


upon these bills which are not national in their | 


character, but which go into the interior of the 
country where foreign commerce is in nowise af- 
fected—thus compelling members who otherwise 
would like to vote for the bills, to vote against 
them. 


themselves, and to the country, there will be no 
difficulty in keeping the bill, reported by the 


Committee on Commerce, within the limits of the | 
Constitution, and no difficulty in passing it through | 


both Houses of Congress by a very decided ma- 
jority. 

Now, sir, in this connection, I propose to an- 
swer the inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Gippies.] Allusion was evidently made 


of the Baltimore Democratic Convention, and I 
have no hesitation in undertaking to say what 


|| that resolution, in its inception, meant, and what 


to say to him that [ will answer him distinctly pit means now. That gentleman’s recollection is 


and emphatically upon that subject. General Jack- 


perfectly clear in regard to the history of this mat- 


These are | 
safeguards placed in existing channels of navigation. After | 
the long acquiescence of the Government, through all pre- | 


If at this Congress, the friends of these || 
' measures will but discharge the duty they owe to | 
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ter. He knows that at one time, with 
the great Kentuckian who has just left ys fi 
other and happier existence, at the head of - 
movement, 1£ was contemplated to increne, rm 
tariff for the purpose of protection to ince 
tures;and knowing thatsuch increase would diac 
a surplus of revenue in the Treasury of ti Uyi..5 
States, it became, at the same time, necessary 1, 
provide for the expenditure of that surplus, Tha: 
expenditure was proposed to be made throyo! th 
medium of artificial canals and roads, to ag 
structed throughout the various States of 1), 
Union, with or without their consent, for the »,,.. 
pose, as that great man said, of binding the Union 
more strongly together. General Jackson .. 
tacked that policy in his veto upon the Maysvil, 
road bill. Succeeding that, the Baltimore Cor 
vention adopted this resolution, which from tim, 
to time has been reaffimed. ee 
* Resolved, That the Constitution does not eor 
the General Government the power to commence 
on a general system of internal improvements,” 


Perhaps 


e 


Ver Upor 
and carr; 


But, sir, during the whole time that that resp. 
lution has been in existence, under every succeed. 
ing Administration—General Jackson himsels 
Mr. Van Buren after him, who prided himself 9, 
following in the footsteps of his illustrious prede. 
cessor, and Mr. Tyler, who was a strict con- 
structionist, all of them approved bills for the jm. 
provement of harbors and rivers; and, sir, to yse 
the language of both the Presidents from whom | 
quoted just now, this power has not been g. 
riously disputed by any prominent man durine 
the whole history of this Government, under the 
present Constitution. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I am perfectly satisfieg 
with the gentleman’s answer. My sole object i 
propounding the question was to draw from the 
gentleman an expression of his opinion upon this 
question; not because I disagreed with, or wanted 
to find fault with him, but because I wanted ap 
avowal from gentlemen on that side of the House, 
as I intend to get one from gentlemen on this side, 
of their opinions in regard to this doctrine. 

Mr. STUART. Iam happy to have had an 
opportunity of answering the gentleman. [ had 
intended to allude to these things in the line of 
my remarks, because I intend, as far as it lies ir 
my power, to put the country right upon this 
question. 

In this connection, sir, I wish to make another 
remark, and that is, that the question of improv- 


| ing harbors and rivers, within the provisions of 
| the Constitution, to which I have alluded, and 


agreeably to the opinions of the distinguished me: 
to whom I have referred, never has been, and 
never can be a party question. There has never 
been a vote taken in this House that showed it to 
be a party question; and, sir, | trust there never 
will be. In my humble judgment, a portion o! 
the Whig party—and I make the remark with 
the utmost good feeling—have done more to injure 
the success of legitimate and proper improvements 
upon harbors and rivers, by seeking to make thats 
party question which is no party issue, than a 
other causes combined. And, sir, I ask themnow 
to-day, not only in this House, but throughout 
the country; I ask their speakers, I ask their pub- 
lic press, if they mean what they say—and | 
cheerfully concede that I believe they do mean It, 
if they havea hearty desire to improve necessarily 
and properly, the harbors and rivers of the cout 
try—I ask them to desist from this effort to prove 
what is not true, that the Democratic party of the 
country is committed against such improvements 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. | noiice 
that the gentleman, in referring to the Presideo's 
who had asserted this power, stopped with M: 
Tyler’s administration. Does the gentleman uo 
derstand that the whole power was denied by Mr 


Polk, and that that position of Mr. Polk’s vet 


message upon the river and harbor bill is the 


| present position of the Democratic party? 


Mr. STUART. If the gentleman had listene‘ 


| with his usual attention he would have heard m 


read from Mr. Polk’s veto message upon the 
river and harbor bill, where he expressly concedes 
the power, and says it is coeval with the existenc 


_of this Government, and that he is not dispose’ 


to dispute it. : — 
Sir, there is a very great misapprehension # 
the country in reference to this subject. I did no 
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ripe 


in from it now; but I desire to say that 1 shall 
rele : 


» most happy at any time when the interests of 

country Will permit it, to undertake to show 
xe she Democratic party, as a party, never have 
ven, are not now, and so long as they maintain 
+» principles that now govern them, never can 
» opposed to river and harbor apres en. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgis. I desire to ask | 
gentleman this one question: Whether Mr. 
p Jk based his veto of the river and harbor bill 
pon propriety, or upon the ground of want of 
-onstitutional power? ; . 
“Mr. STUART. Mr. Polk based his veto of 
sat bill upon the ground that there were particular 
soyisions in it, which he described as being for 
‘he improvement of rivers and harbors in no way 
pnected with foreign commerce; those provis- 
ing contained in the bill, he could not ap- 
roveit as & whole, and therefore vetoed it. That 
was his rround. ; He never denied the power, but 
n the contrary, if the gentleman will turn to the 
nessaze, he will see that Mr. Polk there expressly 
isserts the power to improve harbors and rivers 
where foreign commerce reaches. 

Now, sir, my constituents are largely interested 
) this question. The lower peninsula of Michi- 
an is surrounded by the lakes. We have about 
; thousand miles of lake coast, and we have not, 
uring the whole history of this Government, re- 
sived appropriations for improvements, except at 
two points, one at St. Joseph’s, on Lake Michi- 
van, and the other at the river Raisin, on Lake 
Erie. 4 

But, sir, as it would be of very little importance 

provide for the present if we could not look 
onfidently into the future, I trust I shall be par- 
doned if, having shown, as I think, that it is in 
the power of this Congress to pass the necessary 
appropriations for the improvement of harbors 
wd rivers, | turn the attention of the House for 
. few minutes to our probable prospect when we 
shall have elected our present candidate to a seat 
in the presidential chair. ; 

No sooner was that candidate nominated, than 
the Republic started the idea, which has been in- 
dustriously circulated all over the country, and 
especially by the Whig press of my State, that 
General Pierce would veto all appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. The 
argument is, that because he voted against the 
particular bills referred to, as a member of the 
House of Representatives, elected from an interior 
listrict, and by a constituency not immediately 
interested in the improvement of harbors and riv- 
ers, he must and will, as President of the United 
States, and in that capacity representing the peo- 
ple of the whole Union, veto all bills providing 
for harbor improvements. I did not expect, Mr. 
Speaker, to meet such a fallacy from any quarter; 
but | was especially surprised to see it seriously 
published to the country inf the highly-respectable 
press to which I have alluded. Why, sir, it is 
known to all who know anything of legislation, 
that members are frequently compelled to vote 
against measures, according to their own sense of 


the 


ys dE 


, make a political speech, and I mean to re- | 


duty, which, occupying the Executive chair, they | 
would, governed by at least an equal sense of | 


duty, cheerfully approve. I venture to affirm, sir, 
that there is not a member of Congress who does 
not do it at every session. A variety of reasons 
may and do operate upon members to control 
their votes, and different members frequently vote 
against the same measure for reasons very dis- 
similar, while the Executive, in his action, is gov- 
erned alone by fidelity to the Constitution and the 
dest interests of the whole country. 

_ I deem what I have already said, sir, as a suf- 
icient refutation of this argument, if argument it 
can be called. But, sir, 1 propose still further to 
exhibit its fallacy, by showing whet it would 
prove in regard to the action of other distinguished 
men upon the very same bill referred to by the 
Republic. That was a ‘bill making additional 
_*ppropriations for the Delaware breakwater, and 
we certain harbors, and removing obstructions 
Rens and at the mouths of certain rivers, and for 
other purposes, for the year 1836.’’ And on its 
engrossment, General Pierce and sixty-three others 
voted in the negative, against one hundred and 
‘wenty-six in the affirmative. On the same day 
the bill was passed in the House without a divis- 


ion, and on the first day of July following, Mr. 
Davis called it up for consideration in the Senate. 
‘* Mr. Mangum (according to the Congressional 
‘ Globe) addressed the Senate at length in opposi- 
‘tion to the bill. Mr. Buchanan replied in support 
of it. The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Linn, Davis, Webster, and Southard, in its favor, 
and Messrs. Walker, Preston, Moore, and Cal- 
houn, in opposition to it. The amendments were 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a third 
‘time.”? On the next day the same bill came up for 
consideration in the Senate, and the question being 
upon its passage, Mr. Mangum voted against it. 
Now, sir, will anybody undertake to infer from 
that record, that Mr. Mangum, if President, would 
veto all bills appropriating for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers? And does not the record 
show, sir, conclusively, that the Senate was not 
divided in its action upon the bill according to, 
political parties? . 

I call particular attention to the action of Mr. 
Maneum upon the bill, because he was then, as 
now, a distinguished member of the Whig party, 
and because he has recently proved himself the 
Warwick of the party, dictating from his place ip 
the Senate who should be its nominee for the 
Presidency. But, sir, I will call the attention of 
the House to the action of another and more dis- 
tinguished individual then, as also for a great 
portion of his life, a member of the Senate, upon 
the bill to which I have alluded; and I regret, sir, 
upon this account, that I could not submit my 
views upon this subject on a former day when | 
desired to, for I propose to allude to a great man 
who, though living then, has now passed from 
among us. I shall do so, however, sir, with the 
most profound respect for his memory. For 


- 


. 


- 


. 


- 


although, ever since I have been old enough to 


investigate political subjects, I have been com- 
pelled to differ with him in regard to many of his 
political opinions, I never have, on any occasion, 
sir, permitted myself to indulgein a single ungen- 
erous remark in relation to him; and I feel most 
thankful now, sir, that I have that consolation. 
He was a man, sir, who, by the force of his 
genius, not only rendered his own name immortal, 
but he added lustre also to the brightest pages of 
his country’s history. Yes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Clay, as well as Mr. Mangum, together with ten 
others, voted against that same harbor bill on its 
passage in the Senate. Now, sir, will any Whig 
rise here and say, or will any Whig throughout 
the country tell us that Henry Clay was not in 
favor of appropriations for harbors and rivers? 
Was he not, sir, during the whole course of his 
political life, preéminently the champion of those 
great and useful measures? And yet I repeat, sir, 
he voted against the bill. Now, sir, with these 
facts before us, what becomes of the argument 
against General Pierce? 

Mr. BELL, (interrupting.) I merely wish to 
inquire what river and harbor bill Mr. Pierce ever 
did vote for? 

Mr.STUART. Nothing could afford me more 
pleasure, Mr. Speaker, than to respond to these 
interrogatories. But if gentlemen on the other 
side had examined the record a little more care- 
fully, I hardly think they would propound them 
to me in the hope of making political ane against 
General Pierce. I have not assreted, nor do I 
intend to assert, sir, that General Pierce, while a 
member of the House of Representatives, voted 
in favor of any river and harbor bill. I am seek- 
ing to prove, as I think I can, successfully, that 
having voted against certain bills then under con- 
sideration, constitutes no reason for the assertion 
that as President of the United States he would 
veto all bills for such purposes. [ am speaking, 
sir, from the record, and will invite the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bett] and the 
House to another case. 

On the same day that the House of Represent- 
atives passed the bill to which I have alluded,.they 
had under consideration ‘‘ A bill making appro- 
priations for the improvement of certain harbors 
therein mentioned, for the year 1836;”’ and upon 
its engrossment, General Pierce and ninety-one 
others voted in the negative, against one hundred 
and nine in the affirmative. The House passed 
the bill on the same day by a vote of ninety-nine 
to eighty-five, General Pierce not voting on its 


| final passage. 
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On the second day of July, thereafter, this Lill 
also came up for consideration in the Senate, when 
Mr. Mangum and Mr. Clay both spoke against it 

Mr. King, of Georgia, moved to postpone the 
bill till the first Monday in December then next, 
and Mr. Mangum and Mr. Clay both voted in 
On the engrossment of the 
bill, Mr. Mangum, with sixteen other Senators, 
voted against it, and twenty-one Senators for it, 
Mr. Clay not voting. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a single question in this connection ? 

Mr. STUART. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the centleman know 
that in all those cases, Mr. Clay voted against 
those bills, because they did not do justice to the 
country? Does he not know also, that Mr. Pierce's 
vote throughout, in regard to those measures, was 
based upon their unconstitutionality ? 

Mr. STUART. The gentleman from Mary- 
land was never more mistaken in his life. Mr. 
Clay spoke against the last-named bill. What he 
said is not reported, for at that time the Congres- 
sional Globe did not contain as full reports as 
it does now. I will read an extract from the re- 
port: 

** After some remarksfrom Messrs. Clay, Preston, Walk 
er, and King, of Georgia, in opposition to the bill, and from 
Messrs. Buchanan and Kent in its favor, Mr. King, of Geor 
gia, moved,”’ &c. 

Thus showing that Mr. Clay was opposed to 
some of the appropriations contained in the bill. 
sesides, sir, it is known to all that Mr. Clay never 
opposed harbor bills upon such grounds as those 
suggested by the gentleman from Maryland, {Mr 
Watsu.] He never voted against a bill because 
it only gave halfa loaf. His rule, in such cases, 
was that for which I have contended to-day, and 
for which | shall vote. It is a rule which will 
govern me in supporting the present bill reported 
by the Committee on Commerce. Not that the 
bill gives to Michigan what we ought to have, but 
it gives to us a portion of what we should have; 
and if wecannot get all weare entitled to this year, 
why, sir, we have but to bide our time and con- 
tinue our exertions in good faith, and we shall 
obtain it. 

Again, sir, an inspection of the bills will show 
that Mr. Clay could not, in opposing them, have 
been influenced by any motive such as that indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Watsu.|] Few gentlemen will, I think, after ex- 
amination, contend that they are not liberal enough 
in all conscience; and no one, that they do not 
contain some provisions for which, in a separate 
bill, he would not vote. Besides, had Mr. Clay 
desired additional appropriations, he could have 
moved them as amendments. No such motion 
appears to have been made, however, though there 
were several motions made to strike out of the last- 
named bill some items already in. 

Mr. WALSH. I will follow my first question 
up by another one, and which will bring the gen- 
tleman to the point I desire. Does he mean to tell 
the House that, in the opinion of General Pierce, 
the candidate of the Democratic party for the Pres- 
idency, appropriations for rivers and harbors, as 
we understand them in this House, and upon 
which he says parties are not divided, are consti- 
tutional? 

Mr. STUART. I say so, most emphatically 
and I undertake to say that there cannot be found 
a single word uttered by Mr. Pierce, upon any 
occasion, which goes to show that he does not 
think such measures constitutional. 

Mr. WALSH. For the protection of com 
merce between States, as well as in reference to 
foreizn commerce? Or did I understand the gen- 
fleman to state that that is the opinion of the 
Democratic candidate? 

Mr. STUART. I undertake to say, myself, 
that Congress possesses no power to make appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, except at such 
points as are connected with foreign commerce. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of gag Will the 
gentleman define, by some mode, how he ‘ests 
whether a thing is connected with foreign com- 
merce, or not? 

Mr. STUART. The gentleman must know 
that, within an hour, no man here can elaborate 
his opinions upon constitutional questions; but I 

, can give him a few illustrations. I will say, sir, 
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that all the chain of lakes; that the Mississippi 
river, the Ohio river, the Tilinois, Missouri, and 
Hudson rivers, are connected with foreign com- 
merce. It is not necessary that it should start 
upon the same hoatand go to England, or to any 
other foreign country. Provisions for the im- 
provement of such works are what I call consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I understand, 
then, waters emptying intoany sea? (Laughter. | 

Mr. STUART. No,sir. "The gentleman from 
Kentucky must be presumed to know a little 
something, and he knows what is understood to 
be a navigable stream according to the law and 
Constitution of this country. Those streams are 
within the power of Congress to improve. 

Mr. BELL. I hope the gentleman will not be 
interrupted. He was going on to answer my 
question, and state for what appropriation for 

estern rivers and harbors Mr. Pierce did vote. 

Mr. STUART. I have said, sir, that while 
Mr. Pierce was a member of Congress he never 
voted for any bill making appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. But I say, sir, that every bill he 
voted against Mr. Clay also voted orspoke against, 
or both.* Mr. Clay is distinctly committed against 
every bill that Mr. Pierce is committed against. 
Now, if any gentleman is therefore to infer from 


his votes that Mr. Pierce is opposed to these meas- | 


ures as being unconstitutional, he must at the || 
same time, and for the same reasons, come to the || 
conclusion that Mr. Clay was also; which con- || 


clusion no man in his senses believes, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, | think I have succeeded | 


in showing that the argument employed to prove 
that General Pierce is opposed to all harbor and 


river appropriations on constitutional grounds is | 


not founded on facts, nor sustained by any fair 
interpretation of his public life in accordance with 
the acknowledged rules of logic. 

I very cheerfully concede, Mr. Speaker, that 
General Pierce is a sound Democrat, according to 
the school of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson; 
and that he will construe with strictness and care- 
ful judgment every provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution. He is a man also of stern and unbending 


integrity, and will not countenance extravagance | 
or wastefulness in any department of the Govern- | 


ment. 
and sound judgment; and while he will not read- 
ily fall in with any mere clamor of the day, under 
the vain belief of its popularity, neither will he 


rashly set at defiance the matured opinions of the || 


He possesses also, sir, cautious discretion | 


great men who have preceded him; but will, as | 


General Jackson did, in respect to harbor and 
river improvements, ** content himself to follow 
in the footsteps of all his predecessors.”’ 

Let us now, Mr. Speaker, turn our attention 
for a few moments to the necessity which exists 
for.the exercise of the power of Congress under 
the Constitution. The data from which to ascer- 
tain the loss of property and life on the lakes is 
exceedingly imperfect, and I have only been able 
to procure a mere approximation to what it has 
been from 1848 to 1851, both years inclusive. This 
information is derived from the insurance offices, 
and of course does not cover the whole loss even 
for those years, 








* This statement, though entirely correct, [ have deter- 
mined to explain in asingle particularin vindication of my 
own motives. Atthetime lmade my speech in the House, 
I had traced the action of the Senate on the harbor bill of 
1838, to the 6th of June. when it was rejected in that body 
by avote of i8to 18, Mr. Clay voting against it. And I 
wes then pet aware that any further action was had upon 
it. Ona subsequent examination, however, [ have ascer- 
tained that ou the 7th of June, being the day followiag its 
rejection, that vote was reconsidered on the motion of Mr. 
Merrick, and the bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on Commerce, with instructions to strike out certain 
amendiuients, The conmittee struck them out accordingly, 
and reported the bill back to the Senate, where it was 
parsed, Mr. Clay this time voting for it. 

| append this nete because I wish to state facts fully and 
precisely, and not becanse it affects my argument. ~ 

I have sought to show, that this is pot a party question ; 
a truth whieh is exbibited on every vote taken. Andon the 


prominent Whigs voted against the bill, while Mr. Buch- 
anan, Mr. Wright, and other prominent Democrats voted 
for it. And this vote is equally argumentative to prove, 
that the position taken against General Pierce is untenable, 
for who believes that Mr. Crittenden, if President, would 
veto ail barbor bills? And yet he voted with General 
Pierce againstthis one, after it bad been amended accord- 
ing to the instructions. 
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Thus you see, sir, that over two millions of 
money—more than enough to build every harbor 
on the lakes—and nearly six hundred human lives 
have been buried beneath the blue waters of these 
inland seas, within the last four years. This 
| statement alone, sir, would seem sufficient to ar- 
| rest the attention of Congress, and induce us to 

commence at once and without delay, the neces- 
| sary harbor improvements, and to carry them on 


1 have said, Mr. Speaker, that this is not a 
, I 

| party question, and that I deprecated all attempts 

| to make it so. 


the present Whig Administration. 


the light-house at the Kalamazoo river, to do 
which the means have all the while been at their 
disposal, the house has been undermined and de- 
s@oyed, and the country put to the expense of 
rebuilding it, 

Again, sir: while | was a member of the Thir- 
tieth Congress, I succeeded in procuring an appro- 
priation for a light-house at North Black river, on 
Lake Michigan, and not a blow has been struck 
by this Administration towards its erection. B 
this delay the interests of a largecolony of Holland- 
ers have been disregarded—a colony whose mem- 


bers have settled there permanently, by whose | 
industry the wilderness has been made to bud and | 
blossom like the rose—who have become citizens | 


| of their adopted State, and who are worthy of high 


perseverance, and who only ask for a compara- 
tively trifling expenditure by Congress in improv- 
ing their harbor, to give them the best one on the 
| whole chain of the lakes, to enable them to carry 
| on safely a heavy commercial business and render 
| them a wealthy and happy people. 
| But yet again, sir: this Administration recom- 
mended to Congress an expenditure of $1,136,676 
for the improvement of harbors and rivers. Let 
us see how Michigan fares in its distribution. 
For the improvement of the Ohio river, $260,000 
is recommended; Hudson river, $50,000; for 


of New York, along a coast of about three hun- 
dred and twenty miles, $179,500; in Ohio, with a 
coast of about one hundred and seventy-five miles, 
$121,000; Wisconsin, with about three hundred 
miles of coast, $65,000; and Michigan, with about 
one thousand miles of coast, $34,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, at a single harbor, $50,000; and Illinois, at 
a single harbor, $20,000. Now, sir, do these facts 
| justify the Whig press of our State in asserting 
that the Whig party is the river and harbor party, 
| par excellence ? 
Sir, there is no difference of opinion among the 





people of our State upon this subject—there is || 


none among their Representatives in Congress. 


| to a point which will stop this awful destruction. | 


But let us see how matters would | 
stand in Michigan if such an issue were made with | 
First, then, | 
sir, by neglecting the necessary protection around | 


bors—Mr. Campbell, of Iilinois. 


| merce, we think we see a harbin 


rank among our people for sobriety, energy, and | 
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on Com. 
times. That bill proposes to ptterion Pm 
harbor at New Buffalo, $8,000; at St. Sins % 
$10,000; Black Lake, $8.000; for a slicht im =a 
ment at Grand river, $2,000; at Clinton aoe 
$5,000; for the St. Clair flats, $20,000; and gl4 ge 
r. These 
bill is one 
The true jn. 
en consulted, 


In the bill reported by the Committee 


for completing the harbor at Raisin rive 
appropriations are small, and the whole 
of the most economical character. 

terests of the country would have be 


in my judgment—as I have before said—by a. 


larging its provisions; and my own constituent 
ought to have received more benefit from j; be 
larger appropriations at the several places m 
tioned, and also additional ones at the Kalamazy 
and South Black rivers. Yet, sir, these Coletions 
a commencement, and will hereafter direct iv. 
tention of Congress and the country to the objects 
of these appropriations, which alone will he gy¢. 
ficient to insure their completion. For, sir the 
more Congress shall become informed in regard to 
the Lake country and its commerce, the more |i). 
eral will it be in appropriating for the necessary 
harbors. And could this Congress, sir, visit tha, 
country in a body, it would readily appropriate 
there five times the amount proposed in this \ii!! 
without a word of debate, and without a division, 
There is an additional reason why we the more 
readily agree to this bill, sir,and I trust I shall be 
pardoned for referring to it in this connection, 
Our State, in common with a large portion of the 
Union, feel a deep interest in the construction of 
a ship-canal around the Falls of the St. Mary’s 
river, 80 as to secure an uninterrupted navigation 
between the lower lakesand Lake Superior. This 


Men- 


| is truly one of the most important works of the 


_ respond to the call. 


age,ina national pointof view. The great States 
of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania have indi. 
cated their wishes upon the subject, and their rep- 
resentatives on this floor are doubtless willing to 
New England is also willing. 


| From all which, we are led to hope and believe 


improving harbors on the lakes within the State | 


One and all, sir, here and athome, constituents and | 


Representatives, unite in the support of fair and 


|| liberal appropriations for the improvement of 


|| harbors and rivers. 


| of party, believe such measures constitutional, and 
they all feel and know, from bitter experience, the 


| 
} 
! 


| 





They all, without distinction || 


| 


|| necessity of such measures for the protection of || 


| 


| 


| 
i 


i 


our commerce and the lives of our people. 

This harmony of sentiment in Michigan is not 
| without its foundation in our unity of interest. 
| For nearly twenty years, sir, we have suffered 

largely, both in property and feeling. Year after 
| year our vessels, in greater or less numbers, have 
| gone to the bottom of those lakes, carrying with 
| them our products and our sailors. 

The freights which have reached your Eastern 
markets in safety, enriched your dealers and fed 
} your peuple, have carried with them no tidings of 
_ the woe and suffering left behind. We send to the 





| East, sir, the ri ictions of one of the finest 
vote to which | have just alluded, Mr. Crittenden and other || : Se eee peace. 


| agricultural States in the Union, but we retain in 


|| the bosoms of our own noble people, in silent 


| melancholy, those deep feelings of anguish with 
| which we mourn the loss of fathers, brothers, 


|| and husbands, who have perished in our commer- 


| cial vervice for the want of safe and convenient 
harbors. 


| 
j 


that, at the present session, Congress will provide 
the means for constructing that canal. It is not 
within the range of my subject, sir, to enlarge 
upon the necessity for that work, nor the advant- 
ages which would flow from it. It is estimated 
that the loss to the capitalists doing business on 


| Lake Superior, was about $150,000 during the last 


year for want of it; and so highly is its import- 
ance estimated, even by the British authorities, 
that they have now a party of surveyors actually 
engaged in examining fora route on the Canadian 
side of theriver. Let us havethis great work con- 
structed, sir, and we will be the better contented 
with the small appropriations for our harbors. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. CAMPBELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
July 22, 1852. 

The House having resumed its session, (evening session.) 
went into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the River and Harbor Bill, (Mr. Oxps in the 
chair.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: At an early day in the present 
session, | introduced a bill, appropriating the sum 
of $100,000 for the improvement of the Des Moines 
and Rock River Rapids in the Mississipp! r'ver, 
which, on my motion, was referred to the Com 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and was, by that 
committee, favorably considered, reported back, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. I now propose, sit 
to occupy the time allowed me under the rule, 
a discussioff of the merits of that bill, and the prin- 
ciples it involves. : 

My object in having it referred to the Commi 
tee on Roads and Canals, instead of the Committee 
on Commerce, was twofold. In the first place, 
I desired to have the objects embraced in the bill, 
presented on their own merits. And in the second 
place, I desired to make an effort to separate the 
improvements of rivers from the improvemen! 
of hardors on the lakes. If I could not suce 
in having separate bills for each particular ob- 
ject, I might, perhaps, succeed in having appt 
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ations for rivers in one bill, and appropria- 
yas for harbors in another bill. These were my 
ui 


Rivers and arbors—Mr. Ca 


rineiple reasons for having the bill in question | 
p 


ferred to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
And I will further take occasion to state 
fankly to this House, that when I came to look 
-ver the Committee on Commerce, I discovered 
that there was not & single northwestern State rep- 
sented in that committee. The interests of the 
sreat Northwest seemed to have been wholly over- 
jooked and disregarded in its formation. I do not 
ntehd ta charge that committee with partiality in 
ait pill. Lleave that to speak for itself. But 
{| was more willing to trust the interests of the 
particular region of country I have the honor to 
represent, to a committee where identical interests 
were represented, than to one that had not a sin- 
gle member upon It who felt a personal interest 
in objects of Improvement similar to those em- 
braced in the bill referred to. 


in the year 1837 Lieutenant Lee, an accom- 


plished engineer, in obedience to orders from the 
War Department, proceeded to survey the Des 
Moines and Rock River Rapids, in the Mississippi 
river, for the purpose of reporting a plan for their 
improvement, and an estimate of their cost. The 
Des Moines Rapids are situated about two hun- 
dred miles above St. Louis, and are about eleven 
milesinlength. The Rock River Rapids are about 
one hundred and fifty miles above the Des Moines, 
They commence about fourteen miles above Rock 


island, and extend to its foot; making, in all, about | 


eighteen miles in length. These rapids afford the 
only serious obstacles to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the Falls of 


steamboats of the largest size can pass over them 
without serious difficulty; but in low stages of 
water, the navigation of the river is greatly im- 
peded, and for steamboats of the class which usu- 


ally navigate the Upper Mississippi, wholly ob- | 


structed. 


Captain Shreve, who made a report in 1836, as | 
to the best plan of improving the ge we, suggest- | 
ore; but the | 

subsequent and more thorough survey of Lieu- | 
tenant Lee, satisfied the War Department that the | 
improvement of the ** natural channel’’ was not only | 


edan artificial channel along the s 


the least expensive, but by far the most prefer- 


ableand practicable; and Mr. Poinsett, in his com- | 


munication transmitting the report to the Senate, 
expresses his approval of Lieutenant Lee’s plan, 
in the following strong and expressive language: 


“ With the views of Lieutenant Lee, as set forth in this 
report, as to the best method of improving the navigation 


at these rapids, the Department fully concurs, and recom- | 


mends the plan for adoption.”? 


Besides, the experience of all those who have | 
navigated the Upper Mississippi confirms the pol- || 


icy and practicability of improving the natural 
channels instead of cutting an artificial one. 

_ Uhave here a statement, made by practical nav- 
igators, valuable for the experience it brings to 
bear as to the best mode of making the improve- 
ment. The gentlemen whose names are attached 
to the statement are all personally known to me 


to be practical navigators of the Mississippi, and | 


in whose judgments I have the most implicit con- 
fidence: 


“We, the undersigned, being now, and having long been, 
engaged as practical navigators on the Mississippi river, 
and being familiar with the channel of said river across 


the Des Moines and Rock River Rapids, and with the true | 


character of _the obstructions to the navigation! at those 
points, unite in expressing the opinion that these difficul- 
lies do not arise from the scarcity of water at low stages so 


much as from the crooked and winding track of the chan- | 


nel, and the projecting points of rock on the sides of the 
ary ow in the bed of the river. 


e further unite in the opinion that the navigation 


| « Statistics from Dubuque, Iowa, furnished by R. A. Lori- 











of the ae above these rapids, and the | 
amount of freight that yearly passes over them, 
I have been furnished with a statistical statement | 
from intelligent gentlemen residing in the different | 
cities and towns located on the banks of the Mis- | 
sissippi, which affords the strongest argument | 
that can be produced in favor of the proposition | 
contained in the bill now under consideration, and 
to which statement I now beg leave to refer: 


‘* Statistics from Galena, Illinois, furnished by Nicnotas* 
Dowutnea, Bsq. 


Number of steamboat arrivals for 1851...............386 
Aggregate tonnage Of dO... 06.065 cccc cc sccccscedess 58,076 
Imports of lumber, shingles, lath, and wood, 
iP UOC dns US beh eds on wn AbOhenbe 66 cteseesae 6,021 ,500 
WER OF CUI. oink « Vindag ic 6cikdit vindenscasss Qe ol 
Value of exports, same period............ ++ $1,700,358 70 


‘Insurance by reason of the rapids is increased one 
eighth of one per cent. on lead, and one quarter of one per 
cent. on merchandise, besides loss sustained by the delay, || 
&c. In low water, freights are increased one hundred per || 
cent., and at all seasons twenty-five to fifty per cent. from || 
August Ist to the close of navigation.”’ i 

MIER, Esq., Mayor. 
Number of steamboat arrivals for the year 1851...-.. ..353 


Number of steamboat departures for the vear 1851..... 352 
Number of tons of merchandise imported, in tons...... 4,287 
Value of the same..........05 00. share dageas abet $233,207 
Number of tons of merchandise exported.......... 24,663 | 
Value of the same............. a aids nila’ $1,175,207 40 | 
Number of emigrants arrived.......... 6... e000 eeeee 2,824 | 


‘* Exports consist chiefly in agricultural products, lead, | 


| horses, cattle, and hogs. 








may be easily and cheaply made safe and available at all | 


stages of water by removing these projecting rocks in some 
Places and straightening the channel in others. 

_ L. Moorehouse, M. S. B. Dubuque, James McGinnis, 
Uriah Brock, (Pilot,) George King,.Captain 8. B.Wyoming, 
7 Carson, Charles Barger, M. 8S. B. Danube, K. M. 

enderson, (Clerk,) G. P. Cormack and Henry Elkison, 
{Filots, ) Samuel R. Barlow, M. 8. B. Lamartine, Charles 
5 ulford, (Pilot,) James McKell, Master; W. P. Hubbard, 

» 5. Glaucus, W P. Hall, (Pilot.) 

BuRineron, October, 1851.” 


For the purpose of giving to the members of 
this House, and to the country, an idea, hovrever 
indistinet, of the extent of the trade and commerce 


“Imports chiefly in dry-goods, groceries, queensware, | 


| hardware, machinery, leather, lumber, &c., &c. 
| Amount of insurance on exports............. sevccsQlt,t4e 


Amount of insurance on imports................... 8,814 || 
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pelled to pay in the shape of delay, losses, or in- 
surance against loss. 

I have also procured a statement from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, showing the 
quantity of land lying above the rapids, on each 
side of the Mississippi, and within its influence, 
which has been sold b the Government, and also 
the amount of unsold land, the sale of which 
would be greatly facilitated by the proposed im- 
provement, while the land itself would be im- 
mensely enhanced in value: 

Generat Lanp Orrtce, July, 1852. 


Sir: In reply to the inquiries contained in your com- 
munications to this office, of the 15th and 19th instant, [ 


| have the honor to transmit the following estimated state- 


mentof the sold and unsold lands lying within one hundred 
miles on each side of the Mississippi river, between the 
Des Moines Rapids and the Falls of St. Anthony: 





|"Whole sur- | Acres sold 
Acres 

















States. | face of acres | and disposed | old 
| within limits. of. wneord. 
eens ese ee on endaiiaieseiillliiend 
IOWA... . 605. | 14,462,720 | 4,839,680 | 9,623,040 
Minnesota....| 6,938,880 | 51,200 | 6,887,680 
Wisconsin....| 18,661,120 4,490,240 | 14,170,880 
Iilinois ....... | 11,265,280 | 8,949,440 | 2,315,840 
Missouri...... 874,520 287,640 | "586,880 
Total....... | 52,202,520 | 18,618,200 | 33,584,920 | 





Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILSON, 


Acting Commissioner. 
To Hon. Tuompson CamMPBeELt, 


House of Representatives. 
The statement to which I have just referred is 


“"Paking into cousideration the detention of goode and || valuable in this: it gives a tangibleness to the great 


| 
| injury thereto occasioned by transhipment at the rapids, 


. | the obstruction occasi d by th id: se ) - 
the St. Anthony, a distance of about one thou- | . eS eee oy Coney seeewe OR Spe 


sand two hundred miles. Ina high stage of water, | 


iture of at least $20,000 per annum, a greater part of which 
could be saved by removing the obstructions. 

“ The navigation of the Mississippi having been unusu- 
ally good the past year owing to the extraordinary high 
water, the amount of insurance and loss above given is 
much less than that of other years. 

‘* The amount of business the past year falls considerably 


short of the average, owing to the destruction of crops by | 
high water.”’ | 


“ Statistics from Cordova, Illinois, furnished by J. L. 
Puiturs, Esg., P. M. 


Exports, 1,983 tons, valued at.....6......eeeeeee +» $28,500 
Imports, 25 tons. Damage by reason of rapids, eight 
per cent., OF IN AMOUNE..... 66. ce ceee cece eee G,VI2 BO 


** At a low stage of the water, freights are twenty-five 
cents per hundred extra.”’ 


“ Port Byron, Illinois, furnished by N. Betcnuer, Esq, || 
Amount of exports in bushels of produce in 1851...100,000 |! 


Amount of imports at first cost....................$50,000 
‘Extra freights, by reason of the rapids, at least three 

cents to five cents per bushel on produce.”’ 

“¢ Savannah, Illinois, furnished by Porter Sarcent, Esq. 


Amount of exports, in bushels, in 1851............ 127,073 
Value of same... .c..ccescccceses pesrecseccecseses $84,276 
Imports of merchandise, in tons............+.4+. 1,000 
VORP OE AMINE so cccksnes cecdecss spGlessbiudochved $85,000 || 


‘Insurance one quarter to one half percent. Losses 


by delays, &c.,on rapids, five percent. No shipping done || 
| in July or August on account of high freights.”’ 


‘* Hampden, Illinois, by Francis Buack, Esq., P. M. 


| Steamboat arrivals in 1851........... cevee cenpes coca 280 
Exports, in tom8........eeceee eeeecee oe ececcceccces 3,289 | 
Value Of 88M. ... cccccesecceecenecceeenevess + Med Ol8 90 
Tmports, iM tOMS..6. eeevinece sceseecccecsecrenscteces . «200 | 
Valites occ cccccccscccecccccccces cscs cccces senses $18,000 


“ Freight in high water, six cents; in low water, twelve 
cents. In high water, passage to St. Louis two days; in 


low water, eight days to two weeks. Much damage and || 14 single authority, which, | am sure, will be 
| 
i 


waste occur on rapids.”’ 
** Guttenburg, Iowa, by Davin P. Gointer, Esq. 


Steainboat arrivals in 1851........... 2 
Tonnage exported. ....0ccceccscccccescceces eecveces 6,714 


Value of same......... 900 cece entenc cece seneccce $402,840 


Value of imported. .......06eeees eens bsaceesesccts $9,861 || 
Value not reported. 


“ Oquawka, by 8.8. Puetrs & Co. | 


Tonnage exported.......... cote eceececees cesses ee sO,087 
Value of same.........+. © secese seen ress nees sone G42 746 | 
Tonnage imported... ceseeeccccesceeeceserecesercne LyQ5 | 
Vales ocr ccvrscocecsece ecoces teeeee eres secee eee R415, 880 | 
Lumber, two million feet, valued at................ $2,400 


**[nsurance increased one fourth by rapids. Freights 
increased twenty-five per cent."’ 
« Burlington, Iowa, furnished hy Hexny W. Starr, Esq. | 
Steamboat arrivals and departures in 1851........... . 750 
Aggregate of exports and imports, in tons........... 35,000 | 

* The increase of freight owing to the lower rapids is | 
forty per cent. on goods, and thirty-three per cent. on pas- 
sengers.” * 

Many important points are not included in this ' 
statement, but enough is shown to give you an . 


relief from the burden which these obstacles to 


the free navigation of the river impose upon them, | 
and which 


interests which are to be benefited by the proposed 
| improvement. I have taken an area of country, 
| the products of which seek the banks of the Mis- 
| sissippi for shipment to their destined market, and 
must of necessity pass over both the rapids, taking 
from the profits of the producer the additional cost, 
which it hus been shown these impediments add to 
everything transported up and down the Missis- 
sippi river. The large sum which the Govern- 
ment has already realized, by the sale of lands 
lying between the points indicated in the letter of 


| the Commissioner, and the immense territory still 


| remaining unsold, the sale of which would be 
greatly hastened bY the improvement being made, 
the true policy of the Government, it would seem, 
is plainly marked out. Has not this great interest, 
which has paid into the common treasury more 
| than $20,000,000, a right to claim a moity of that 

sum, to be used in relieving it from a tax, which 
| otherwise must be perpetual ? 


|| ‘Time will not permit me to dwell upon the im- 


ortance of this great work; the magnitude of the 
interests to be affected; the vast extent of country 
to be benefited. The incalculable resources to be 
developed, when concentrated, speak in a language 
more eloquent and persuasive than I am able to 
command. 
| Before I leave this branch of the subject, and 
proceed to the discussion of the power which this 
Government possesses to make the proposed im- 
provement, and others of a similar character, and 
the necessity and expediency of a prudent and 
| discreet exercise of that power, permit me to refer 


| 


acknowledged as having emanated from a source 


a4 || entitled to the highest respect, at least on this side 
Pe eee eee tee | 


of the House. 

Silas Wright, whose opinions on every subject 
upon which they were expressed, had great weight 
| with the American people, and were little less than 


|| absolute law to the Democratic party throughout 


| the Union, entertained no doubt as to the consti- 
tutional power in Congress to make appropria- 
tions for the improvement of rivers and harbors 


| on the lakes; and in his letter to the Chicago Con- 


vention, in speaking of the difficulty of drawing 
| distinctions between objects for which approprie- 
| tions should be made, and those for which they 
should not be made, he says: 

“There has appeared to me to be one broad distinction 
between these cases, which has not always been regarded, 
but which, I think, always should be. It ie between the 
applications to protect and secure the safety of commerce 
upon rivers, where it exists and is on carried on in 
defiance of the obstructions sought to removed, and in 
the face of the dangers they place in its way, and those ap- 





| idea of the magnitude of the interests that seek | plications that ask for the improvement of rivers that com- 


merce may be extended upon them when it is not.”’ 
Could the objects sought to be ae oe the 
out 


e industry of the country is com- || bill before us have been more clearly poin 


* 
? 


a 
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if that great statesman had designated them by 
name in illustration of the idea he was expressing ? 
How forcible and apposite his distinction—‘‘ to 
secure the safety of commerce where it exists, and 
where it is carried on in defiance of obstructions.”’ 
Yes, sir, the commerce of the Upper Mississippi 


Rivers und Harbors—Mr. 


meets and overcomes these obstructions, and in | 


defiance of them pursues its destiny. Commerce 
is not to be taken there by the improvement. It 
is there already, struggling against almost insur- 
mountable obstructions and difficulties. Shall it 
continue to struggle without relief and without 
hope? 

Sir, | have presented this application for an ap- 
propriation in a separate bill, for the further reason 
that the Mississippi river is an object entirely na- 
tional, and over which States have no jurisdiction 
for the purposes of its improvement. In support 
of this posrtion I beg leave to refer to authority, 
and to which I would particularly direct the atten- 
tion of gentlemen from Virginia. 

President Tyler, in his veto message of the 11th 
of June, 1844, on what was called the eastern har- 
bor bill, speaking of the Mississippi river, says: 


‘¢ The Mississippi occupies a footing altogether different 
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tucky [Mr. Marsnaxu] deemed it necessary, in | 


the course of his speech to-day, to make an issue 
between river improvements and harbor improve- 
ments. These two interests are, in my judgment, 
inseparably connected with each other, and their 
respective friends will best promote the great ob- 


ject they have in view by considering them as they 


really are—identical. 
The commerce of the lakes may, toa great ex- 
tent, be considered the commerce of the rivers. 


| The Illinois and Michigan canal has connected the 


from the rivers and water-courses of the different States. | 


No one State, or any number of States, can exercise any 
other jurisdiction over it than for the punishment of crimes 
and the service of civil process. It belongs to no particu- 
lar State or States, but, of common right, by express res- 
ervation,toall the States. It is reserved as agreatcommon 
highway for the commerce of the whole country.” 


The national character which President Tyler 
here gives to this great public highway, places it 
at once under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No State or States have the right to 
undertake itsimprovement. By express ‘‘reserva- 
tion’”’ that right belongs to all the States in their 
Federal character. If anything was wanting as to 
the power or policy of the General Government to 
make appropriations for the improvement of the 
Mississippi, | might refer to the purchase of that 

tream, and to the motives that induced the pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Jefferson, with his prophetic eye, beheld 
the future, now the present commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and its great valley. The necessity 
of an outlet for this commerce, was the first great 
moving cause that impelled the purchase of the 
Mississippi river. 

Mr. Monroe, in his message of March, 1821, 
when speaking of the moral achievements of the 
United States, ina glow of national pride, ex- 
claims that, ‘tour physical attainments have not 
‘ been less eminent. Twenty-five years ago, the 
‘river Mississippi was shut up, and our western 
‘brethren had no outlet for their commerce.”’ He 
then goes on to say, that the river has become the 
‘* property of the United States,’’ and in the same 
exulting strain speaks of the great results that had 
flowed from the purchase of the river, and of those 
that would continue to accumulate. And here I 
might well put the question, ‘‘If the Constitution 
contained the power that would authorize an ap- 
wopriation of money to purchase a river for the 
venefit of the interior commerce of the country, 
would not the same power authorize an appropri- 
ation of money to improve that river, so that the 
object of the purchase might be carried into com- 
plete effect?’’ If there is a power in the Constitu- 
tion that would authorize the erection of light- 
houses, the placing of buoys and beacons, for the 
purpose of guiding the navigator in safety through 
the dangers of the channel, would not the same 
power authorize an appropriation of money to re- 
move the dangers, against which the navigator is 
warned, and thus relieve the Government from the 
perpetual expense of pointing them out? Sir, the 
friends of the improvement of western rivers and 
harbors have a guarantee for the future in the his- 
tory of the past, thatit is to the Democratic party 
alone they can look with any hope of success. 

If the Democratic -policy of confining the ex- 
ercise of the constitutional power to the improve- 
ment of navigable rivers and harbors on the lakes, 


should be superseded by the adoption of the ‘‘gen- | 
1 


eral system,” to which the Whig party is so much 
wedded, roads and canals, and other local and 
State improvements, would swallow up the reve- 


| rivers and harbors. 


waters of the lakes with the Mississippi and the.|| 


Gulf of Mexico. There is also a direct connec- 
tion by railroad, running from Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati on the Ohio; and in a short time other and 
numerous points on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and their tributaries, will be connected with the 
shores of the northern lakes. 
commerce, even at the present time, before it 
reaches its destination, is compelled to encounter 
the dangers of a lake transportation, and as the 


various chains of railroad now projected arrive at | 


completion, it will be greatly increased. I hope, 
therefore, that the immediate representatives of 
the river interests (and I class myself amongst 
that number) will feel that our cause, in the great 
Northwest, 1s a common cause, and should com- 
mand our common support—the only sure way 
to effect the object we have in view. 

In relation to the question of power in the Gen- 
eral Government to improve and construct har- 
bors on the lakes, I am unable to perceive the dis- 
tinction which is sometimes attempted to be drawn 
between harbors on the Jakes and harbors on the 
sea-board. Large sums of money have been an- 


nually expended for the improvement and con- | 


struction of harbors on the Atlantic coast, from 
the foundation of our Government up to the pres- 
ent time. The aggregate sum expended by the 
Government for roads and the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, and improvements in the inte- 
rior, from the year 1806 up to the present time, 
amounts to $17,199,000, only $2,861,964, of which 
has been devoted to the improvement of western 
This great inequality in the 
expenditure of the public revenue is, to some ex- 
tent, attributable to the distinction attempted to 
bedrawn between improvements on the sea-board 
and improvements in the interior. Piers for the 
protection of vessels at the mouths of rivers, inlets, 
&c., have been sanctioned by every President, 
from Washington down. 
Now, what is a pier? 
time constitute the harbors of the lakes. Piers are 
defined by Mr. Calhoun to be *‘ moles raised for 
the shelter of vessels against storm and ice,” and 
two lateral piers make a harbor. Now, sir, it 
does seem to me that if you can build one pier, 
you may, without a very great infringement of 
power, build two piers, parallel with each other, 
and then you will have a harbor of refuge—one of 
the life-preservers, which are so much needed on 
our lakes, where the tempest and the storm are, 
by far, more appalling and dangerous than in the 
open sea. There you haveroom; but on the lakes 
the proximity of the coast, in the absence of 
harbors, makes escape from destruction almost 
impossible. 
miles of lake coast; two thousand miles of the 
opposing coast belong to a foreign Power. Un- 
der an existing treaty with Great Britain, neither 
of the two Governments are permitted to float a 
navy on the lakes in time of peace. 
signal of war, (and there can now be seen a small 
speck in looking in a certain direction,) what 
would be our condition on the lakes? Our de- 
pendence would rest altogether upon converting 
the steam commercial marine of the lakes into a 
war marine. How could this be accomplished 
without safe and convenient harbors? How would 
you protect our beautiful lake cities, without har- 
bors of defense, as well as harbors of refuge ir 
time of war? Mr. Calhoun, in his able report on 
the memorial of the Memphis Convention, draws 
a distinction between harbors for shéker and har- 
bors for commerce, admitting the constitutionality 


| of the former, but denying it in regard to thelatter. 


* 


nue of the Government, to the exclusion of our | 


creat navigable streams, and the destruction of 
our commerce on the lakes. ; 
l regret very much that my friend from Ken- 


The protection of commerce is an incident to 


harbors of refnge, and you might as well deny the | 


constitutionality of a revenue tariff, because it 
afforded incidental protection to the manufacturer, 
as refuse to construct harbors because they afford 


onal of ilies > ee 


Much of the river | 


Why, sir, piers at this | 


We have in all about five thousand || 


At the first | 


it 
i 


shelter and protection to the commerce f 
country. I care but little by what name . the 
the harbors to be constructed; only constreen ss 
at the right points, and they will not only } — 
bors of refuge in time of danger—harbors of : 9 
tion for life and property, in time of pietaran 
also fortresses of defense, and protection t o 
exposed coast of five thousand miles in Jen . 
time of war. 6m in 
The river interest has greatly suffered on aceg 
of the selfishness of certain localities, insisting uno, 
appropriations for the improvement of river h 
|| bors. Now,I desire to be distinctly understood : 
being opposed to all such objects of improvemem 
by the General Government. I am opposed . 
them because they are purely local in their thes 
acter, and intended merely for the benefit of the 
cities and points where they happen to be situated 
So local are they considered that they are seldom 
or never embraced in any State system of internal 
improvements, but are always made to depend 
upon the locality immediately interested jn their 
support. ‘The distinction between harbors on the 
lakes and harbors on the rivers is well defined 
_ The one is a haven of refuge from the fury of ths 
elements, over which man has no control; the 
other is a convenient landing place, where freights 
are received and discharged. The one is eminently 
| national; the other is purely local, and should 
| never be admitted into any bill of appropriations 
| made under the sanction of the Constitution, _ 
The destruction of property and life on our 
northern lakes is appalling; and yet, strange ag jt 
may appear, but little is known of the immense 
losses that yearly occur. 

One of the most valuable public documents that 
| has ever been published in relation to the steam 
roarine of the United States, has been reported 
during the present session by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, In compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate. The most startling facts of the loss of 
property and life during the short space of four 
years will be found in one of its tables, to which | 
beg leave to direct the attention of the House and 
of the whole country. Here it is: 


Loss of Property and Life. 


Amount of | No. of 








= 
Years. 

property. | lives, 
ME ad nhs ethane sevseeceeees]  $420,5121 55 
SN trae. k mi babel cet akan “4 368,171 4 
1000:;; .'. oo aueaw a tone 558,826 | 395 
1851..... aga de Cues te nde oSEH 530,537 | 79 
Total for four years..........| $2,078,046 563 


Here we have the enormous sum of more than 

| $2,000,000—equal to the whole amount appropri- 

ated for the benefit of western rivers and harbors 

since the year 1806 to the present time—lost in the 
last four years. 

But this alarming loss of property was not all. 
| Five hundred and sixty-three human beings perished 
during the same period, while navigating these 
dangerous waters. Their melancholy fate ap- 
peals to us, the national legislators, to provide, so 
far as lies in our power, by the wise and judicious 
exercise of constitutional authority, against the 
repetition of such terrible disasters. 

The history of the internal commerce of the 
United States discloses the most startling, and, at 
the same time, most gratifying results. When we 
consider that the steam tonnage of the United 
States, engaged in the transportation of passengers 
and in the carrying trade on the lakes and rivers, 
for the year ending June 30th, 1851, amounted, 
in the aggregate, to the sum of $16,378,000, as ap- 
pears by a late report made by the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, the magnitude of the interest seeking 
protection is brought home to the comprehension 
of the dullest intellect. The capital thus invested 
| differs from‘all other investments of money; be- 

_ cause it goes entirely out of existence, and has to 
|| be reinvested every three and a half or four years 
—the period of the natural life of a steamboat on 
the western waters. Lessen the dangers of nav- 
igation, and you will prolong the existence of the 
capital invested in the same ratio. 

V hy, sir, the interior steam marine tonnage of 
the United States exceeds in extent that of Great 
Britain and all her dependencies. The commet- 
| cial an of the world contains no parallel to its 
i growth. It stands alone in sublime grandeur, * 
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«4 monument of the inherent greatness of our 
van-bound Republic. — 
" has not been, sir, without great caution that 
— taken the position in relation to the question 
’ basbor and river improvements by the General 


government which I now occupy. And as | intend 


0 
a che fathers of our creed, | have fortified 
aid 0 


yself with authority—an unbroken chain of au- | 
nye 


arity —from the administration of Jefferson down 
he end of the administration of Mr. Vau Bu- 
. and from that time to the present, strength- 
wed by the resolves of every National Conven- 
cons embracing the late Baltimore platform, upon 
yhich our distinguished and eminent candidate for 
he Presidency has taken his stand. I will first 
‘fer to that celebrated passage in the message of 
Thomas Jefferson, delivered in 1806, upon which 
he opponents of the constitutional power to make 
norovements of any kind mostly rely. 
“In speaking of the disposition to be made of a 
urplus revenue, Mr. Jefferson says: 
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n Democratic ground, surveyed and | 





Rivers and Harbors—Mr. Campbell, of Illinois. 


powers which Congress may already possess, or such amend 
ments of the Constitution as may be approved by the 
States?” 3 
Here he again refers to roads, canals, rivers, 
and education, the same objects he had enumer- 
ated in his previous message of 1806, with the 


meaning that he intended to convey still more dis- 


tinctly and clearly expressed. These objects he 
recommends may be carried on ‘* under the powers 
which Congress may already possess,’’ and some 
of which he had commenced, and was then car- 
rying on, by appropriations of money made in 
obedience to his own recommendations. What 
objects? may be asked. Why, most clearly those 
he had just enumerated. But he goes on to say, 
there are still ‘* other great foundations of prosperity 
and union,’’ which the Constitution does not au- 
thorize, but which are so essential thatan amend- 
ment of the Constitution should be submitted to 
the States for their approval. 

The power necessary to authorize these other 
‘*foundations of prosperity and union,’ having 
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the same occupied by the Democratic party, from 
that period to the present time. General Jack- 
son, in his celebrated veto message of the Mays- 
ville road bill, assumed precisely the same ground 
taken by Mr. Monroe, and after having quoted 
the very words of his message, he goes on to say 


; 
that— 


‘A disregard of this distinction would, of necessity, lead 


. . 


to the subversion of the Federal system.’ 

The ground upon which General Jackson rested 
his veto of the Maysville road was, that it was 
a local work, and was confined within the limits 
of a The constitutional power of 
Congress to make appropriations to aid in the 
construction of public works that are national in 
their character, is conceded by General Jackson 
throughout, and in every part of that able and 
celebrated State paper. And his official approval 
of different bills during both his terms, all of 
which contained appropriations for works, some 
of which would not, at this day, come within the 


single State. 


ey me ‘ 


aeray te 
a ee 


Fp tae 


aE as 


+. 


att 


been once secured in the Constitution, all the 
powers necessary for a system of improvements, 
of which he speaks in the closing sentence of the : . ‘ . 
same paragraph, would then be obtained. Those  P&®'S by their votes upon those bills, of the liberal 
| objects for which he recommended an amendment |, ©°PS'ruction which General Jackson was willing 
of the Constitution in his message of 1806, but | * sive to the « xercise of constitutional ower. 
did not then clearly define, he points out in his As to works that might be considered national, 


definition of nationality, as understood by the 
Democratic party; and, indeed, some of the sound- 
est Democrats of that day did not approve, as ap- 


age 
Yas ts 


« Their patriotisin would certainly prefer its continuance 
and application to the great purposes of the public educa- 
son, roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public 
norovement as it may be thought proper to add to the con- 
‘veytional enumeration of Federal powers.” 


amet ee. 
aye 
Sa 


7 pyle 
OA Fes 


. | 
In this passage several objects are enumerated, | 
s education, roads, rivers, canals, ‘* and such other 


obiects of public improvementas it may be thought 
ecessary to add to the constitutional enumeration 
of Federal powers.” The meaning which Mr. 


Jefferson evidently intended to convey in the pas- | 


sage just quoted was, that there were enumerated 
oowers in the Constitution under which appropri- 
ations for the objects specially enumerated by him 
ould be made, but that there might be other objects 
for which the Constitution did not provide, and to 
embrace which it should beamended. I will now 
refer to some of the official acts of Mr. Jefferson, 
for the purpose of showing that, in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, he gave the same inter- 
retation to the language | have just extracted 
from his message of 1806 which I have given to it. 
On the 6th of April, 1802, he approved a bill that 
made an appropriation of $30,000 for the erection 
if public piers in the Delaware, for the purpose of 
improving its navigation, and for the benefit of the 
nterior commerce of the country. Rivers, it will 
e observed, were one of the objects enumerated 
by him in the message referred to. It will, there- 
fore, be readily seen that rivers were not one of 
the objects for which it was necessary, in his 
idgment, to amend the Constitution. On the 
Yh of November, 1806, Mr. Jefferson approved 
) bill containing an appropriation of $30,000 fora 
new work—the Cumberland road. This approval 


and the commencement of this new work, running , 


through several States of the Union, were made 
nine months previous to uttering the language upon 
which I have just been commenting; and I would 
submit, if it would not be unjust to the reputation 
of that greatest and purest of statesmen, to draw 
any other conclusion than that he was, in the mes- 
sage referred to, giving an interpretation of the 
Constitution that would conform, and be in every 
way consistent, with his previous official acts? 
Roads, it will be remembered, were one of the 
— which he had enumerated. 
tis not necessary for my present purpose to 
enumerate the different appropriations that were 
made, and approved not only by Mr. Jefferson, 
but his successors, for the purpose of carrying 
forward the Cumberland road. Suffice it to say, 
the enormous sum of $5,883,236 was expended in 
is construction, and this work was commenced 
during the very time, when the opponents of the 
‘onstitutional power would have it, that Mr. Jef- 
‘erson was solemnly declaring to Congress in his 
annual messages, that the Constitution contained 
no authority for these large appropriations. Was 
ethe man to exercise power, and then to deny 
"8 existence, and, after the denial, exercise it 
again; 
spin: Mr. Jefferson, in his message of No- 
‘ember 8, 1808, in speaking of the probable sur- 
pluses of the revenue that might accumulate be- 
yond what could be applied to the payment of the 
public debt, held this Ceaser 
] 2 Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the 
yy be reduced ? or shall it not rather be appropriated 
oth 


2 


€ improvement of roads, canals, rivers, education, and | 
er great foundations of prosperity and union, under the || 


subsequent message of 1808, in terms too explicit 
to be misunderstood, and removes all doubt, am- 
biguity, or obscurity from the meaning he intended 
to convey. 

During the administration of Mr. Madison, a 
bill passed both Houses of Congress, and was 
presented to him for his approval, which was re- 
fused. It was a bill setting apart and pledging cer- 
tain funds for constructing roads and canals and 
improving the navigation of water-courses, in or- 
der to facilitate, promote, and give security to in- 
ternal commerce among the several States, and to 
render more easy and less expensive the means 
and provisions for the common defense. The 
ground of Mr. Madison’s objection to the consti- 


| tutionality of the bill was, that it proposed to 


construct roads and canals within the limits of the 
States, and not that Congress had no power un- 
der the Constitution to appropriate money for 
works of a national character. This may be con- 
sidered the origin of the distinction between the 
constitutional right of the General Government to 
make improvements that are entirely local, and 
within the limits of the States, and those which 
are general and national. 

Again, Mr. Madison, in his message of the 3d 
of December, 1816, holds this language: 

“And I particularly invite again their attention to the 
expediency of exercising their existing powers, and where 
necessary, of resorting to the prescribed mode of enlarging 
them, in order to effectuate a comprehensive system of 
roads and canals.”? 

He here recommends to Congress the ‘ expedi- 
ency’’ of exercising the ‘‘ existing powers’? which 
they possess, under the Constitution, to construct 
** roads and canals.’’ Nothing is here left to infer- 
ence; the power is admitted, and its exercise in- 
sisted upen, subject to the restrictions above set 
forth, which are, that the road or canal must not 
be confined to the limits of a particular State. 

Mr. Monroe, in his message of December 2d, 
1818, declared it to be his conviction, that Con- 
gress did not possess the right to aid, by appro- 
priations of money, the construction of roads and 
canals. In this message, he does not allude to 
the distinction between general and local objects, 
but at a subsequent period, while discussing the 
same question, he states that his mind had under- 
gone a change in relation to the constitutional 
power of Congress upon that subject, and that his 
opinion then was— 

* That Congress have an unlimited power to raise money, 
and that in its appropriation, they have a discretionary 
power, restricted only by the duty to appropriate it to pur- 


poses of on defense, and of general, not local—nation- 
al, not e benefits.”’ 


And this, in the language of General Jackson, was 
avowed to be the governing a through the 
residue of his administration. Mr. Monroe, in 
thus explicitly defining the ** discretionary” power 
of Congress under the Constituticn, only gave 
shape and form to the same distinction taken by 
his predecessor, Mr. Madison. And I here as- 
sert, that the ground assumed by Mr. Monroe is 


there was at that early day a greater diversity of 
opinion than exists at the present time, and indeed 
diversity of opinion still exists. General Jackson 
himself says, in the same ‘‘ what is 
y national \n its character, or otherwise, is 
an inquiry which is often extremely difficult of so- 
ition.”” And when we consider that the practi- 
il distinction between objects that were properly 
iational and those that were otherwise had not 
een clearly defined at that time, it was not strange 
that different minds should arrive at different con- 


| 
ciusions 


message, 


’ 
properly 
i 


W ith General Jackson’s administration 
the present policy of the Democratic party had its 
origin. And the course of policy marked out in 
his Maysville message, and which was strictly 
idhered to during his administration of the Gov- 

» ripened into a Democratic principle, 
which has continued to be a cardinal point in the 
Democratic creed from that period up to the pres- 
ent time. In the convention that nominated Mr. 
Van Buren in 1840, the resolution defining the 
position of the Democratic party was first adopt 
ed, and has continued to be reénacted at every 
National Democratic Convention up to the present 
time. The principle asserted by that resolution, 
is the embodiment of the policy announced and 
promulgated by General Jackson, and, in my 
judgment, expresses the true constitutional power 
of the Government to make improvéments, indi- 
cating, at the same time, the only safe policy un- 
der which the power can be exercised. Before I 
rive to that resolution the interpretation to which 
ihe history of its origin entitles it, and which it 
proclaims for itself, | will examine more particu- 
larty the opinions of its illustrious founder. 

While General Jackson was in the Senate of 

the United States, the Journal shows that he ad- 

by his votes, the existence of the consti- 
tutional power in its broadest sense; but more par- 
ticularly did he use his influence in favor of the 
improvement of rivers, which the following ex- 
tract from the Journal of the Senate will prove: 
‘* An act to improve the navigation of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers.’? On ordering to a third 
reading, as amended, May 19th, 1824, General 
Jackson voted in theaffirmative. ‘This bill appro- 
priated the sum of $75,000 for the improvement of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and was ap- 
proved by President Monroe. This,! think, v 
tlie very first appropriation that was made foi 
improvement of a western river. General Jack 
son, in his annual message of December 7, 1830, 
Sys: 

‘The practice of defraying out of the Treasury of the 
United States the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light-houses, buoys, and public piera, within 
the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the United States, to 
render the navigation thereof safe and easy, is coeval with 
the adeption of the Constitution, and has been continued 
without interruption or dispute.’’ 


ernment 


itted 
mitted, 


In the succeeding paragraph he says: 


“ Light houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the re- 
moval of sand-bars, sawyers, and other partial or tempo- 


| rary impediments in the navigable rivers and harbors which 
| were embraced in the revenue districts, from time to time 
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established by law, were authorized, and the expense de- 
frayed in the same manner.” 
Again he says: 


‘<Proma bill making direct appropriations for such objects, 
I should not have withheld my assent. The one now re 
turned does so in several particulars, but it also contains 
surveys of a local character which I cannot approve.” 


Again, in referring to his objections to the Mays- 
ville and Rockville Road Companies, and the 


1} 


i} 


power of Congress to appropriate money for im- | 


provements of a local character, he says: 


“7 at the same time intimated my belief that the right to | 


make appropriations for such objects as were of a national 
character, bad been so generally acted upon, and so long 
acquiesced in by the Federal and State goveraments, and 


the constituents of each, as to justify its exercise on the 


ground of continued and uninterrupted usage.”’ 


1 might go on, if the limited time | am allowed 
to occupy would permit, and make further extracts 
from his different messages, showing the ground 
upon which he placed the exercise of the constitu- 
tional power, which he always admitted to its 
fullest extent. But enough has been shown to 
establish, beyond all cavil or doubt, what General 
Jackson’s opinions were in regard to the existence 
of the power, and the distinction he drew be- 
tween improvements that were national and those 
that were otherwise. 

The resolution, therefore, of the Democratic 
Convention to which I have already referred, was, 
as | have stated, intended to embody the principle 
asserted by General Jackson and carried out by 
him, which is, ** that the Constitution does not 
‘confer upon the General Government the power 
‘tocommence and carry on a general system of 
‘internal improvements.’’ This resolution has 
been tortured not only into a declaration of war 
against all improvements, but as a denial of all 
constitutional power in Congress to make appro- 
priations for any improvements, either national or 
otherwise? The language of the resolution should 
wotect it from any such construction. This reso- 
ution draws the true line of distinction between 


Rivers and Harbors—Mr. Campbell, of Ilinois. Ho. oF Reps 


| Archimedes, sunk in the Mississippi river in November, 


leans, $71,000. 
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rivers from Louiaville to New Orleans, $60,000. July 2, || 
1836. 

For improving the navigation of the Obio and Mississippi | 
rivers from Pittsburg to New Orleans, under the act of | 
March 2, 1831, $17,800 04. July, 1836. 

For continuing the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio river between the Falls and Pittsburg, $60,000. March 
3, 1837. 

For continuing the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Louisville to New Orleans. 
March, 1837. 

For continuing the work for the removal of obstructions 
to the navigation of the Mississippi river, at its mouth, 
$210,000. March 3, 1837. 

For continuing the improvement of the Mississippi river, 
ahove the mouth of the Ohio, and the Missouri river, | 
$40,000. March 3, 1837. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Mississippi, | 
and Missouri rivers, and to replace the steam snag boat 


1835, #23.000. March 3, 1837. 
For improving the Ohio river between the Falls and 
Pittsburg, $50,000. July 7, 1838. | 
For continuipg the improvement of the navigation of the | 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, from Louisville to New Or- 
March 7, 1838. 
For continuing the improvement of the Mississippi river, || 


| above the mouth of the Ohio, and of the Missouri river, 1 


| $20,000. 


the doctrines of the Whig party, and those of the || 


Democratic party. The former embrace all im- 
provements, including roads and canals, local 
works of every description, without regard to their 
nationality; and this is the ‘general system”’ 


| 
' 


which the resolution denounces. The policy of the | 


latter, as clearly asserted in the resolution, confines 
appropriations to objects that are ** general, not 
local—national, not State,’ and by which roads 


and canals, and all other State improvements, are | 


excluded. When, therefore, a Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency takes his stand upon the 
Democratic platform, he pledges himself to the 


country to faithfully carry out the intention and | 


design of this resolve, and thereby perpetuate the 
policy of the immortal Jackson. Weare indebted, 
sir, to this very resolution, and to the illustrious 
author of the policy it contains, for nearly all the 
appropriations of which western rivers and west- 
ern harbors have been the recipients. 


indebted, sir, to this resolution for a withdrawal | 


of the Government patronage from ‘roads and 
canals,” and directing it to the improvement of 
our navigable rivers, and to the protection of our 
commerce on the lakes. The improvement of 
rivers and harbors is a Democratic measure: it is 
the result of Democratic policy, all of which is 
sustained by record proof that can neither be de- 
nied nor questioned, 


I hold in my hand a list of river and harbor im- | 


rovement bills passed during Democratic Admin- 
rstrations of the Government. They are some of 
the fruit of that tree, planted by General Jackson 
after he struck down the poisonous upas set out 
by his predecessor, Mr. Adams. To this record 
I direct the attent'on of the people of the North- 
west. It speaks for itself: 


Title of Bills. 

For continuing to improve the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, $50,000. Act of April 23, 1830. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, to be expended under the existing laws, $51,000. 
Act of March 2, 1831. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi rivers, $50,000. July 3, 1832. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi rivers, $50,000. March 2, 1833. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi rivers, $50,009. January 28, 18M. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio river below the 
Falls, and the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, $50,000. 
March 2, 1835. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 


|| it is assigned by him as being one of 








| of Mr. Van Buren’s administration (i. e. 1838) was | 


We are || 


} 


| says: 


| the one vetoed by Mr. Polk, was, on the last 
| night of the session, passed and presented to him 


July 7, 1838. 1 
In answer to the charges with which the Whig || 
press of the Northwest is now teeming, that the || 
Democratic eee has always been opposed to the || 
improvement of harbors and rivers, and in ad- || 
dition to the foregoing table, I beg leave to refer | 
them to the following statement of appropriations, | 
made under Democratic Administrations, and then || 
{ call upon them to produce their proof of what 
they claim has been done under Whig Administra- 
tions, and by their fruits Jet them be judged. } 
Amounts appropriated during the first term of | 
General Jackson’s administration: 
BBDD. 2.000 ccccccnccccccccocss SOlapme Gs | 
1831... 926,311 84 | 
| 


eee meee er ee eee eee ee eee 


WEBQ. ow ncccccccccccccecccce Ieee 43 
1833. 22. ccocccccccccccvccces LyldO,401 82 





Total... 00ccnece cess MR SCR S70 12 


Amounts appropriated during the second term of 
General Jackson’s administration: 

1834... wccccccccccccccccscee $15641,691 58 

BGBS... cccacdccccssesesecses Lymnaea 

GUOE.. <6 caccaccccencacscus, SANGRE 

1837... cc cccccscccccccccccce 1,768,218 63 | 
| 
| 


Total. ....s..0000000+ «$6,599,604 07 


The amount appropriated during the first year | 


$2,087,044 16. | 

Those who seek to place the Democratic party || 
in a false position upon this question, mainly rely | 
upon the veto messages of President Polk. But || 
[ apprehend that if Mr. Polk had carried his op- 
position so far as to deny the existence of any | 
power in the Constitution to make improvements 
of any kind, (which he did not,) it could in no 
way alter or change the settled policy of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Polk placed his veto upon the | 
ground that the bill presented to him for approval | 
contained items of purely a local character, and || 
for that reason it could not receive his approval. | 
In connection with this view of the subject, he 


«Some of the provisions of this bill are not subject to 
the objections stated; and did they stand alone, I should 
not feel it to be my duty to withhold my approval.’? | 


At the succeeding session another bill similar to || 


for his approval, which he declined to give, but 
returned it with his reasons for withholding his 
signature. Both of these bills, it will be remem- 





' nals of the House, and of the Senate d 


| result of my investigation: 





bered, provided for large appropriations of money 
at a time when the country was prosecuting a | 
foreign war, and was borrowing money for that 
purpose. This fact of itself exercised m strong 
influence over the mind of Mr. Polk, and indeed 
most 
potent reasons against the bill becom a law. | 
While I do not concur with him in his argument, 
I deny that he, in any part of his messages, denies 
the existence of the constitutional power in Con- 
gress t0 make appropriations for objects that would 
be national in their character. On the contrary, 
he expressly states that the bill did contain items 


which, if they stood alone, would receive his 
sanction. 
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I now propose to answer a 
was raised against our present 
didate for the Presidency, si 


public clamor t 


aaa ae a hat 
distinguished =. 
simultaneous With 


nomination, and intended to operate against = 
in the western States, most interested in the aa 
= 


ject | have been discussing. This clamor oo; 
General Pierce is based altogether on his — 
while he wasa member of this House, and ¢ Otes, 
the time he occupied a seat in the Senate ofthe 
ted States, on appropriation bills, all of which a 
tained items so entirely local in their character - 
many of the leading Whigs, with their great lehder, 
Mr. €lay at their head, voted on the same aa 
with General Pierce. I have examined the ae 
\ ! uring the 
time General Pierce was a member of Congress 
and have made an abstract of the votes of distin 
guished and leading Whigs-on river and hearbes 
bills. I have selected the names of Whigs lates 
to the country, and I find the following to be the 


Second session 23d Congress, 1834-5. 
H.R. No. 648. A bill making additional ap. 
propriations for the Delaware breakwater, for cer. 
tain harbors, and for removing obstructions in ang 
at the mouth of certain rivers for the year 1835 
Among those who voted in the negative, are: 


| William S. Archer, Va.; E. Deberry, N. ¢.. 
| George Evans, Me.; Horace Everett., Vt.; Balie 


Peyton, Tenn. 

There was no vote by yeas and nays in the 
Senate. 

First session 24th Congress, 1835-6. 

H.R. No. 307. A bill making additional ap. 
propriations for the Delaware breakwater, and for 
certain harbors, and removing obstructions in and 
at the mouths of certain rivers, and for other pur- 
poses, for the year 1836. 

Question on engrossment and third reading: 

Among those who voted in the negative are: 
Chilton Allan, Ky.; Edmund Deberry, N. ¢.; 
William J. Graves, Ky.; Benjamin Hardin, Ky.; 
Daniel Janifer, Md.; Abraham Rencher, N. C.. 
John Taliaferro, Va.; Joseph R. Underwood, Ky.: 
John White, Ky.; Lewis Williams, N.C.; Sherrod 
Williams, Ky. 

No vote in the House on the passage. 

Among those who voted in the negative in the 
Senate on the bill (No. 307) at the first session 
24th Congress, are: Henry Clay, Ky.; Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, Va.; Willie P. Mangum, N.C.; 
Alexander Porter, La.; W. C. Preston, S. C. 

First sesssion 24 Congress, 1835-6. 
H. R. No. 523. A bill making appropriations 


for the improvement of certain harbors therein 


mentioned. 
Among those who voted in the negative are: 


| Chilton Allan, Ky.; John Bell, Tenn.; William 


K. Bond, O.; George N. Briggs, Mass.; Thomas 
Corwin, O.; Edmund Deberry, N. C.; Horace 
Everett, Vt.; William J. Graves, Ky.; Hiland 
Hall, Vt.; Benjamin Hardin, Ky.; James Harlan, 
Ky.; James A. Pearces.Md.; Abraham Rencher, 
N. C.; John Taliaferro, Va.; Joseph R. Under- 
wood, Ky.; John White, Ky.; Sherrod Williams, 


In the Senate, first session 24th Congress, on 
third reading of the same bill, among those who 


|| voted in the negative are: Thomas Ewing, 0.; 


Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Va.; Willie P. Man- 
gum, N. C.; William C. Preston, S. C. 

There was no vote on the passage. 

Second Session Twenty-fourth Congress, 1836-7. 

H.R. No. 895. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement of certain harbors, and for the removal 
of obstructions in and at the mouths of certain 
rivers, and for other purposes during the yest 
1837. 

Among those who voted in the negative on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill, are: 
John Bell, Tenn.; Horace Everett, Vt.; James 
Graham, N. C.; William J. Graves, Ky ; Benj 
man Hardin, Ky.; Abraham Rencher, N.C.; Au 
gustine H. Shepperd, N. C.; Waddy Thompson, 
S.C.; Lewis Pacha a N.C. There was no vole 
by yeas and nays on the passage. 

in the Senatts among Sines etic voted in the 
negative upon the passage of the same bill, art: 
Henry Clay, Ky.; William C. Preston, 8. C 


Second Session, Twenty-fifth Congress, 1837-8. 
H. R. No. 394. A bill to provide for certain 
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oars, and the removal of obstructions in and 
we mouths of certain rivers, and for other pur- 
; oe during the year 1838. 

P Among those who votea in the negative on the 
_eeage are: John Bell, Tenn.; John Ww. pele ag 
Tenn; William C. Dawson, Ga.; Edward De- | 
asi N. C.; Horace Everett, Vt.: James Gra- 
ven, I C.; James Harlan, Ky.; John Po e, Ky.; | 
joraham Reneher, N. C.; Augustine H. Shep- 
, d, N.©.3 Edward Stanly, N.C.; John Tallia- 
eS “Va.; Joseph R. Underwood, Ky.; Lewis 


ferro, 


williams, N. C.; Christopher H. Williams, Tenn. 

In the Senate, among those who voted in the 
nerative on the same bill, on its engrossment and 
‘urd reading, were: John J. Crittenden, Ky.; 
William C. Preston, S.C. } 

What does this record of Whig votes establish 
wzainst the men whose names are recorded on the 
aameside with the name of General Pierce? It will 
~ortainly not be contended that itis conclusive ev- 
jence of a denial, on their part, of the existence 
of the constitutional power to make improvements 
of any kind, or that all the items contained in the 
jifferent bills against which they voted were un- 
qthorized by the Constitution. We find such || 
vames as Henry Clay, of Keritucky, John Bell, of 
Tennessee, Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, J. R. Un- 
derwood, of Kentucky, and Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio, all recorded on the same side with General 
Pierce; and yet we are told that these very votes, 
by which they establish for those men the most 
~onelusive evidence of their devotedness to the im- | 
provement of western harbors and rivers, estab- 
lish just the opposite for General Pierce. They, 
by the same record, prove that General Pierce was 
not only opposed to all such improvements, as be- 
ing inexpedient and impolitic, but they claim to 
esiablish beyond a doubt his unalterable and fixed 
opinion, that the Constitution contained no power 
that would authorize any appropriation for any | 
one of the objects specified in either of the bills 
referred to. 

The assertion that General Pierce denies the 
existence of the constitutional power in Congress | 
to appropriate money for the improvement of har- 
bors and rivers, and consequently would be com- 
pelled to refuse his approval, if elected President 
of the United States, to any and every bill of that 
character, is based solely upon the record I have 
just read; because out of that record the whole | 
political history of General Pierce may be quoted 
to prove the very opposite conclusion. 

Icall upon the originators and upon the au- | 
thors of this unfounded clamor against General || 
Pierce, to point to a single word he ever uttered || 
either in Congress or out of it, intimating, in the || 
remotest degree, his denial of the constitutional 
power in Congress to make appropriations for ob- 
jects strictly national in their character, or in any 
way denying the existence of the power. Gen- 
eral Pierce did not vote against the bill of 1836; 
but Corwin, of Ohio, Briggs, of Massachusetts, 
Underwood, of Kentucky, Ewing, of Ohio, Har- 
din, of Kentucky, Mangum, of North Carolina, 
and a host of other leading Whigs did record 
their names against it. And these men are held 
up as the especial friends of western improve- 
ments, while General Pierce, who refused to vote 
against the bill, is set down as an ancompromising 
enemy of the interests of the whole Northwest. 

| now propose to contrast the localities of some 
of the Whigs that voted on this question with the 
locality of General Pierce. It is weil known that 
the North and East were more strict in their 
Views of the exercise of this power in the Con- | 
stitution than the western wing of the Democratic || 
party. General Pierce, it will be remembered, 
Was representing a particular locality, and at that 
ume was carrying out the views of his constitu- 

| 


eney. A position involving responsibilities widely 
differing from those that attach to the Chief Ma- | 

gistrate of the whole nation, as the opinions of Mr. | 
ilmore while a Representative in Congress, and 
opinions upon the same subject while Presi- 
ent of the United States abundantly prove. 

n the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio the public sentiment not only admitied the | 
Existence of the power to its fullest extent, but the 
interests of the whole people demanded its liberal 
exercise. Yet we find the leading Whigs of that || 
day refusing to sanction by their votes bills con- || 
‘ining appropriations for objects within the limits || 
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| have been taxed for all time to come. 


of the very States they were representing, not be- 
cause they had constitutional scruples, but because 
they could not, like Mr. Pierce, give their assent 
to every item contained in the broad schedule of 
objects for which appropriations were sought. 
But it is said General Jackson approved the 
very bills that General Pierce voted against. 
General Jackson was a western man; had always 
so far as the improvement of the great navigable 
streams of the country were concerned, been ex- 
tremely liberal in the exercise of the constitutional 
power, never denied or ever doubted by him, and 
acting as the representative of every interest, with 
the whole people for his constituency, he saw fit to 
approve bills which the Representative of a local- 
ity might not feel himself called upon to support. 
It must not be forgotten that General Jackson had, 
with his strong arm, just struck down that great 
system of internal improvements, projected by his 
predecessor, John Quincy Adams, and was call- 
ing upon the Democracy of the country to sustain 
him. General Pierce was among the first to re- 
spond to that call, and contributed, by his votes 
and by his influence, more, perhaps, than any 
other public man of that day, towards checking 


| the extravagance that would have been the inevit- 
| able result of Mr. Adams’s policy, and, at the 


same time, saved the revenue of the Government 
from being swallowed up in the vortex of a stu- 


| pendous system of internal improvements, partial 
| and local in its operation, which the policy of Mr. 


Adams, if permitted to have been carried out, 
would have created. The eagle eye of General 
Jackson saw, at a glance, the terrible consequen- 


| ces of such a policy, and the aim of its originators. 


Additional duties on the imports of the country, 


_ made necessary by the creation of a huge public 


debt, would have been the inevitable result; all of 
which would have been followed by a system of 
protection, sectional and local in its operation, to 
sustain which all other branches of industry would 
From these 
evils the country has been saved, and its revenues 


| directed to the improvement of our great navigable 


channels of commerce, not for the purpose of 
taking commerce where it did not exist, but to fa- 
cilitate and protect it where it had already gone in 
obedience to its own unchangeable laws. I have 
already alluded to the origin of that resolution in 
the Democratic platform, defining the true position 
of the Democratic party on this question, and 
fixing the limits of its action. That resolution, 


| General Pierce has said, ‘*‘ commands the approba- 


tion of his judgment.’’ Can there be any doubt as 
to its meaning? Permit me again to refer to the 
time and circumstances of its adoption. 

When the administration of Mr. Van Buren 


| was drawing to a close, the Democratic party met 
‘in convention, at the city of Baltimore, at which 


Convention Mr. Van Buren was renominated for 
the Presidency: The platform then adopted re- 
affirmed the policy of his Administration, which 
was a continuation of the policy of his * illustri- 
ous predecessor.”’ I need not repeat the course of 
policy pursued in relation to the subject embraced 
in this resolution during the Administrations of 
General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. It is in- 
grafted on the legislation of that day, and will for- 
ever remain, a full and complete answer to every 
charge that our opponents can fabricate against 


| the Democracy, and against Democratic Adminis- 
| trations, of hostility to western improvements. 


Will it be contended that that resolution was in- 
tended to condemn the policy, not only of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, but of General Jack- 
son’s also? I apprehend no man, in his senses, 
would give to it any such interpretation. The 
resolution denies the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to commence and carry on a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements. But was the sys- 
tem projected hy General Jackson and carried on 
by Mr. Van Burena general system? If it was, 
then the Convention of 1840 condemned the pol- 
icy of General Jackson, and repudiated the most 
prominent feature of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration. And this, too, was done at a time when 
every act of the latter Administration was ‘ un- 
dergoing the severest scrutiny ” that a mendacious 
press, stimulated by the most unscrupulous mo- 
tives, has ever ventured to institute against the 

ublic acts of any public rman. 

But, sir, if they did not commence or carry on 
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a **veneral system of internal improvements,”’ 
then this resolution did not condemn their policy, 
hut on the contrary approved and sanctioned it, 
The many acts to which I have referred, nmking 
appropriations for western rivera and harbors on 
the lakes, passed during the twelve years the Gov- 
ernment was administered by General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren, leave no room for doubt as 
to the policy, its extent, and limitation intended 
to be embraced in that resolution. Will General 
Pierce perpetuate ard carry out this policy? He 
has given to the country the most solemn pledge 
that he will; and Frank Pierce never made a 
pledge that he did not redeem. 

But, sir, the Democratic party has also a duty 
to discharge—a sacred, a solemn, and a constitu- 


tional duty. While the Democracy have the 


control of the National Legislature, itis their duty . 


to see that no bill shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of their choice that contains a single item not 
sanctioned by the Constitution, and from which, 
acting under his high constitutional obligations, 
the President would be compelled to withhold his 
approval. The Democracy of the West cannot 


| be deceived. Those who hope to delude them by 


| the false clamor of Pierce’s hostility to the interest 


which they have su much at heart, will themselves 
he deluded. Let the West be true to itself, and 
it has nothing to fear. Let its demands be rea- 
sonable, as they always have been, and the right 
will and must prevail. No sectional strife threat- 
ens her peace, or can shake her patriotism. She 
stands between the North and the South likea 
mighty rock separating two tempestuous seas. 
Her Democracy can neither be deceived by false 
and unfounded clamors against their present dis- 
tinguished standard-bearer, or bribed by promises 
made to the ear, but always broken to the hope. 
I can almost hear the tread of the multitude, as 
they move in their might and in their power to the 
accomplishment of their great purpose—the vindi- 


cation of their principles in the triumphant eleva- 


tion of Frank Pierce and William R. King to the 

highest places within the gift of a free people. 

THE COMPROMISE—THE PRESIDENCY—POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES. 





| SPEECH OF HON. C.J. FAULKNER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
August 2, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri- 


ation Bill— 

Mr. FAULKNER said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: | had hoped, sir, that no occa- 
sion would have occurred, during my service in 
this body, rendering it necessary for me to address 
the House upon any of the current political topics 
of the day. I came here to discharge my duty as 
a representative of the people—to labor in the 
plain, straightforward path of constitutional legis- 
lation—to limit myself to the dischargeof the ap- 
propriate duties which belong to me as a member 
of this body—to dedicate my time to the investi- 
gation of those questions upon which [| am required 
to record my votes, and to sustain the peculiar inter- 
ests of my constituents, wherever those interests 
have been improperly neglected and disregarded 
by the Government. But having taken occasion, 
some shorttimesince,in company with a few others 
who concurred in opinion with me, to indicate, in 
a very brief card, the course which I should feel 
it my duty to pursue in the approaching presiden- 
tial election—a right, the exercise of which belongs 
to every freeman of this Republic, and my po- 
sition having been made by partisan orators and 
editors, throughout the country, the subject of 
most acrimonious asgault, | feel impelled to throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the committee to 
present more at large some of the reasons which 
govern me in the course which | propose to pur- 
sue; and if those who differ from me in opinion 
can perceive in my present position the slightest 
aberation in principle from that which I assumed 
in my canvass for a seat upon this floor, I shall be 
gratified to see the dis. repancy pointed out to the 


| censure and condemnation of those who havea 


; 


right to sit in judgment apon my conduct. 
Mr. Chairman, looking at the respective plat- 
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forms announced by the two parties, and at the 
course of national legislation, few, if indeed a 
single one, of the questions which formerly di- 
vided parties, have for some years past constituted 
political issues before the country. The Bank of 
the United States, to protract whose corporate ex- 
istence so much mis doaed patriotism was expend- 
ed, has almost perinbed from human memory, and 
has been supplanted by a financial system which 
is everywhere acquiesced in without a murmur. 
The bankrupt law was a temporary measure, and 
rose and exploded like a bubble upon the agitated 
surface of the water. The Mexican war has left 
behind it nothing but the memory of its proud 
achievements, and successful issue. The system 
of internal improvements, once so vigorously 
maintained, is now universally discountenanced; 
and all who maintain any power in the Federal 
Government over the subject, in any form, limit 
the exercise of that power within such a narrow 
range of commercial facility and national defense 
ag to avert any very marked hostility to their 
views. A tariff policy, looking to protection as 
its leading and primary object, is now without 
an advocate in the country—as completely so as 
the doctrine of pure international free trade; and 
so long as the principle is avowed and honestly 
carried out, thatno more revenue should be raised 
than is sufficient to defray the just and economi- 
cal expenditures of the Government—that such 
revenue should be collected from imposts, and 
not from direct taxes, so as to give to the la- 
bor of our own country the incidental! benefit 
resulting from that system of taxation; and that 
in raising this revenue, such equality of burden 
should be imposed that one class or portion of the 
country should not be taxed for the benefit of 
another—principles now universally conceded, all 
else pertaining to any tariff law must be mere 
matter of detail, about which local interests may 
squabble, but in regard to which national parties 
cannot differ. The question of the public lands 
has long since passed from the control of party 
action, and been merged in the ever-circling whirl- 
pool of sectional cupidity and universal demagog- 
ism; and the only divisions which it has been 
my fortune to witness upon that subject, since I 
have held a seat upon this floor, have been those 
which spring from thecelebrated Rob Roy maxim: 
* That good old rule—that simple plan, 
hat vey suaLL Take who have the power, 
And they may nHoLp who can.” 

These old issues have passed away, because 
they sprang alone from the administrative policy 
of the Government—a policy which, in a country 
of such gigantic growth, rapid development, and 
intimate connection with the whole commercial 
world, must necessarily be modified and adapted 
to its changing condition and ever-onward des- 
uny. They have passed away, because time and 
enlightened discussion have corrected many of 
the errors and dissipated many of the petleedanen 
which surrounded those subjects; and more than 
all, they have been lost sight of by the public 
mind, because, of late years, they have yielded to 
a class of questions of far greater magnitude, in- 
volving the very existence of the noblest structure 
of civil government which the sun has ever shone 
upon. 

Sir, since the recent alarming agitation of these 
sectional issues, | have had but one rule to guide 
and control me in my political course, and that is 
irrespective of all former party associations and of 
all ef/éte—lifeless, galvanic political organizations, 
to give my humble and sincere support to those 
men,and to those associated bodies of men who, 
from their public declarations and authentic acts, 
give me the highest assurance of their fidelity to the 
obligations imposed by our great Federal compact. 
The South is now, for the first time since the 
origin of this Government, in a minority in both 
branches of the National Legislature. We have 
in this fact a source of just solicitude, which ma 
well arouse us to reflection, and cause us to loo 
more narrowly into the tendencies and composi- 
tion of parties than we have heretofore done. 
We have now no longer in this nor in the other 
Chamber the power of numbers to repel aggression 
and to vindicate our rights. We have great and 
momentous interests confided to our safe custody, 
upon the firm and intrepid maintenance of which, 
depend our peace and tranquillity, and which in- 
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terests may be, and are, the subjects of constant 
aggression and assault. A very slight examina- 
tion into the tone of public sentiment, and the ten- 
dencies of this Government must be sufficient to 
satisfy any man that the safety of the South in 
this Confederacy depends upon a strict and literal 
interpretation of the powers of Congress; upon a 
vigilant watchfulness of abuse; and upon a faithful 
observance by the Government of all of those 


provisions in that instrument which have been so | 


carefully designed to protect and defend our in- 
terests. 

Amongst the clauses contained in the Constitu- 
tion is one which has attracted an unusual share 
of public attention within the last few years. The 
interest which this question has awakened has re- 
sulted from the factthat it is a plainly written con- 
dition of the bond; that it is a provision of vital 
practical importance to the South; that it has been 
violated with impunity and under every circum- 
stance of atrocity and insult; that the authority of 
the National Legislature has been invoked to give 
vitality and efficacy to the compact, and that fa- 
naticism and resistance have reared their treason- 
able heads to cancel and destroy a solemn and 
deliberate contract made and approved by our 
fathers. The question presented, being no less 
than whether the Constitution is an instrument in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole Union, or only 
of a part of it;—whether the South shall bear its 
burdens, without being allowed to participate in its 
benefits. Sir, | do not over-estimate the importance 
of that provision of the Constitution which re- 
quires the delivery of our fugitives from labor, 
when I say, that upon its stern and inflexible ex- 
ecution depends our domestic tranquillity, and the 
peace and stability of the Union. I say here, 
to gentlemen of the North, deny us the honest, 
cheerful, and faithful observance of that guarantee 
of the Constitution, and you make us aliens to 
you in feeling, and enemies to a system of Gov- 
ernment which can tolerate such injustice. It was 
one of the equivalents which was promised for 
the surrender of that unrestricted commercial 
power which it was then foreseen, and which has 
since resulted in covering your country with cities, 
palaces, and all the evidences of affluence and 
wealth. It was one of the conditions of the bar- 
gain, and one without which we should have re- 
fused to have negotiated at all. Of this opinion 
was the Supreme Court of the United States, when 
it was announced to the North, through the lips 
of one of its most eminent northern judges, * that 
‘the full recognition of this right and title was 
‘indispensable to the security of that species of 
‘ property amongst them, and was so vital to the 
‘ preservation of their domestic interests and in- 
‘stitutions, that it constituted a FUNDAMENTAL 
‘ARTICLE, Without the adoption of which THE 
‘UNION COULD NOT HAVE BEEN FORMED.” To 
secure this important object the South made many 
sacrifices in the Federal Convention; and surely, 
no man who looks to the welfare of the South, 
or to the interests of the Union, (for upon this 
question, above all others, the interests of the 
South and of the Union are one and the same,) can 
be indifferent to the respective views of the two 
great political parties upon this question, nor, in- 
deed, to the views of any influential portion of 


these parties. It cannot be an unimportant inquiry | 


at a time like this, to know who, during the late 
perilous crisis through which we have passed, 
have been our friends, and who have been our ene- 
mies; who have recognized our rights, and who 
have denied them; who haveregarded the Consti- 
tution as the fraternal bond of Union, and who 
have misapplied the powers conferred by it for the 
purposes of its own destruction, and from what 
quarter we may expect allies and friends if these 

| rights should hereafter be assailed. So vital do I 
regard this subject, that I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that whatever might be my diversity of 
opinion upon questions of ordinary legislation with 
the two great parties of the country, I should feel 
it to be my imperative duty, at a period like the 
present, and until all serious agitation upon this 
subject is finally put at rest, to contribute my aid 
to secure the ascendancy of that party which shall 

| give me the most satisfactory assurances of its 
] Senne and fidejity upon this fundamental issue. 
In the view which I take of this question, and 


ree a [August 9 
ulkner. Ho. ons Re 
it, | am sure I do not stand alone. Certain , 


that I am sustained by the sagacity a 
of that eminent man, whose voice has not 
been heard without a respectful response theres 
land, and whose death has so recently filled = 
Republic with grief. I take the followi = 
from some remarks delivered by Henry (),. 
before the General Assembly of entucky, on ay 
18th of November, 1850, upon which ienmaie - 
was invited to address that body: oo 
“If the agitation in regard to the fucitiy 
should continue, and increase, and become 
lead to the formation of two new parties, one for the |, 
and the other against the Union. And the platform 
that Union party will be, the Union, the Constitution, ans 
the enforcement of its laws. And if it should be neces. 
to form such a party, and it should be accordingly formed 
[ announce inyself, in this place, a member of that Union 
party, whatever may be its component elements. Sir. len 
further: 1 have had great hopes and confidence in the ny, 
ciples of the Whig party, as being most likely to condues 
to the honor, the prosperity, and the glory of my country 
But if it is to be merged into acontemptible abolit $ 
and if abolitionism is to be engrafted on the Ww} 
from that moment I renounce the party and cease to bp 
Whig. I go yet a step further : if T am alive, I wil a 
my humble support for the Presidency to that map, 
whatever party he may belong, who is uncontaminated b 
fanaticism, rather than to one who, crying out all the time 
and aloud that he is a Whig, maintains doctrines yt), 
subversive of the Constitution and the Union.” ; 

I do not wish to be understood, in making this 
quotation from Mr. Clay, to affirm that the tims 
has arrived, in the contemplation of that distin. 
guished man, when all the extreme results whic 
he prefigures have been fully realized. I fee}. jy 
common with the whole country, grateful to the 
Southern Whigs for the firmness and _ patriotism 
which they displayed in forcing upon the Balti. 
more Convention the adoption of the compromise 
resolution. It was an important step in the right 
direction; and I trust in God it may be found to 
leaven the whole mass of heretofore hostile senti- 
ments in the Whig party of the North. But | 
must be allowed to express my want of faith iy 
its efficacy for any such result. I have too long 
observed the extent and intensity of that disease 
to believe that it will yield to so simple a preserip- 
tion. Neither am I unadvised of the fact that the 
platform referred to was, in truth, forced upon 
that body under circumstances of a most marked 
and peculiar character—that the Southern Whigs 
were aided in their strategy upon that occasion by 
a triangular struggle for the nomination, and bya 
condition of things which may never again occur: 
and that, after all, it was carried in opposition to 
a most formidable minority, who continued earn- 
estly opposed to it to the end. Neither am in- 
sensible to the fact that the Southern Whigs con- 
stitute a very decided minority of their party in 
this Union; that its true power and acknowl- 
edged strength lies in the North; and that it is o 
the sentiments of the Northern Whigs we can 
alone look for a true exposition of that policy 
which must give tone and character to the Whig 
party of the Union’: Wholly unembarrassed, 
therefore, as I am in my present political position, 
and free to choose between the respective nomins- 
tions now before the &untry, it becomes my duty 
as a Southern man, and as a Union man, to ex- 
amine the principles and past proceedings of that 
majority branch of the Whig party to whose in- 
fluence the country is indebted for the nomination 
now before us, a nomination made in opposition 
to the unanimous and protracted struggle’ of the 
South, and in opposition to the struggles of the few 
national Whigs of the North who were so fort: 
nate as to find a sufficient constituency in that se 
tion of the Union to delegate them to that body 

In order to present my own position fairly and 
distinctly before the country, it is necessary [0 
me to advert to some portion of my own persona 
history, and to look back to the incidents of th 
past few years. 

As early as the year 1846, my attention was 
an especial manner drawn to that extraordinary 
condition of things existing in this Confederacy, 
exhibiting the virtual and practical nullification of 
one of the most important provisions secured by 
the Constitution to the South. The guarantet 
existed, it is true, (as a dead letter,) in the Feder 
compact; but public sentiment and State legislatiot 
combined, had rendered it as absolutely inoper® 
tive as if it had been expressly excluded from the 
terms of our National Covenant. The act of Cor 
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and State officers, its efficacy was wholly 
> oved by the legislation of the States forbid- 
ae he coéperation of State officers in its en- 
raed. { cannot better illustrate the spirit of 
ae legislation upon this subject than to re- 
a the case of Vermont, which, by an act of 
November, 1843, inflicted a heavy pecuniary pen- 
“iy. and declared it to be a penitentiary offense, 
an pniy for a State officer, but even for any citizen 
“f that State, to aid in the recapture of a fugitive 
yn | found that hostility to the institutions of 
the South was an increasing and growing senti- 
ment in the North, stimulated an fomented by 
liticians for the worst and most nefarious pur- 


OU) 


noses. . 
Shortly after this occurred the brutal murder of 


Kennedy by a mob of free negroes and abolition- 
as in Pennsylvania, whilst engaged in the asser- 
on of his legal and constitutional rights; and 
ext the prompt and disgraceful acquittal of the 
murderers, and their discharge from all punish- 
ment whatever. I felt persuaded that unless there 
ve some decided action upon the part of Con- 
ress in giving efficacy and value to this despised 
srovision of the Constitution, and some change in 
the public sentiment of the North, leading to a 
better understanding and more thorough recogni- 
ion of the rights of the South, that the Union 
must be brought to a speedy and violent rupture. 
| accordingly, in July, 1847, opened acorrespond- 
ence with several of the most prominent and dis- 
tinguished men of the nation, suggesting such 
remedies as occurred to my mind for the existing 
evil, and soliciting their advice. From none of 
them did I receive the slightest encouragement to 
the idea that any amendment could be obtained 
to the act of 1793 by Congress. Mr. Calhoun, 
in emphatic terms, replied to me that ‘‘any at- 
tempt to procure favorable legislation from Con- 
cress would be idle.”’ 

Not discouraged by this advice, I determined, in 
the spring of 1848, to submit myself to the voters 
of Berkeley county as a candidate for a seat in 
the House of Delegates—intending, if elected, to 
endeavor to bring the whole moral power of Vir- 
ginia to bear upon this subject before Congress. 
| was elected, and, accordingly, within a few days 
after taking my seat in that body, I submitted a 
resolution for the appointment of a select commit- 
tee to consider the subject in all its bearings, and 
to report. ‘The resolution was adopted, and a 
committee appointed, of which I was chairman. 
Early in the month of February following, I sub- 
mitted, with the sanction of the committee, my 
report, Which was unanimously adopted by both 
branches of the General Assembly of Virginia, in- 
structing our Senators, and requesting our Repre- 
sentatives to urge upon the consideration of Con- 
gress, the amendments of the law of 1793, recom- 
mended in that report. These joint resolutions of 
Virginia were laid before the Senate and House of 
Representatives but a few days before the ad- 
journment of the Thirtieth Congress, and too late 
forany action upon them at that time. 

I will here remark, that the day fixed for the 
consideration of my report in the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia, was the same day upon which 
ithad been decreed by the Whigs of New York 
that they would elevate Witttam H. Sewarp to 
the high and distinguished post of Senator of the 
United States. Having been furnished, a few days 
mor to that time, with a copy of a speech de- 
ivered by Mr. Sewarp, at Cleveland, in Ohio, on 
the 26th of October preceding, I took occasion, 
in My exposition of the report, to direct the 
solemn attention of the Whigs of Virginia to the 
sentiments contained in that speech, and to in- 
quire of them if they could unite in political fel- 
lowship with a party such as he described the 

higs of the North to be. I then took occasion, 
in the most precise and explicit terms, to declare 
that I should thereafter feel it my duty, as the basis 
of my individual action, to direct my attention 
more to the course of the Whig party of the North, 

and if I found satisfactory evidence of their con- 
currence in the views and policy here ascribed to 
them by Mr. Sewarp, that I should, without hesi- 
‘ation, separate myself altogether from their or- 


ganization. 


ere is an extract from the speech of Mr. Sew- 
ARD, to which I allude: 


“There are two antagonistical elements of ‘society in 


avents 


America—FrREEDOM and SLAVERY. Freedomisin harmony 
with our system of Government, and with the spirit of the 
age, and is, therefore, passive and quiescent. Slavery isin 
conflict with that system, with justice, and with humanity, 
and is therefore organized, defensive, active, and perpetu 
ally aggressive.’’ 

* * * ‘ * * * 

“* These elements divide and classify the American peo- 
ple into ¢wo classes—the party of Freedom, and the party 
of Slavery. Each of these parties has its court and its 
scepter.’’ 

* * * * * * * 

**The party of Freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation. You, Wuies of the Reserve, and you espe- 
cially, seceding Whigs, none know so well as you that 
these two elements exist and are developed in the two great 
national parties of the land, as I have described them. 
That existence and development constitute the only reason 
you can assign for having been enrolled in the Whig party, 
and mustered under its banner, so zealously and so long. 
And now I am not to contend that the evil spirit I described 
has possessed the one party without mitigation or excep 
tion, and fully directed the actions of the other; but Ll ap- 
peal to you, to your candor and justice, if the beneficent 
spirit has not worked chiefly in the Whig party, and its an- 
tagonist in the adverse party.” 

" " " * * * . 

‘ Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but 
of them all—of not our nation only, but of all nations. It 
perverted and corrupted the meral sense of mankind, deep 
ly, universal; and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought became fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 
We in New York are guilty of slavery still by withholding 
the right of suffrage from the race we have emaucipated. 
You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way, by a system of 
blaek laws, sull more aristocratic and odious. Itis written 
in the Constitution of the United States, that five slaves 
shall count equal to three free men, as a basis of represent 
ation ; and it is written, also, in violation to Divine law, 
that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes a refuge 
at our fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not 
at these things, because they have become as familiar as 
household words; and your pretended Free-Soil allies claim 
peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees 
of slavery which they find in the national compact. Does 
not all this prove that the Whig party have kept up with 
the spirit of the age? That itis as true and faithful to hu 
man freedom as the inert conscience of the American peo 
ple will permit it to be? What, then, you say, can nothing 
be done for treedom because the public conscience is inert? 
Yes, much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery 
can be limited to its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. 
It can be, and it must be, ABOLISHED, and you and I can 
and must do it. The task is as simple and easy as its con 
summation will be beneficent, and its rewards glorious. It 
requires only to follow this simple rule of action: ‘To do 
everywhere, and On every occasion what we can, and not 
to neglect or refuse to do what we can at any time because 
at that precise time and on that particular occasion we can 
not do more. Circumstances determine possibilities. When 
we have done our best to shape them and make them pro 
pitious, we may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has de- 
termined their {form as they exist, and will be satisfied with 
us if we do all the good that circumstances leave in our 
power. But we must begin deeper and lower than the com- 
position and combination of factions or parties wherein the 
strength and security of slavery lie. You answer that it 
lies in the Constitution of the United States, and the consti- 
tutions and laws of slaveholding States. Notatall. Itis 
in the erroneous sentiment of the American people. Con 
stitutions and laws can no more rise above the virtue of 


| the people than the limpid stream can climb above its na- 


tive spring. Inculcate the leve of freedom and the equal 
rights of man under the paternal roof; see to it that they 
are taught in the schools and in the churches; reform your 
owncode; EXTEND A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVE 
who lays his weary limbs at your door, and DEFEND HIM As 
YOU WOULD YOUR PATERNAL GODS ; correct your own er- 
ror, that slavery has any constitutional guarantee which 
may not be released, and ought not to be relinquished ; say 
to slavery, when it shows its bond and demands its pound 
of flesh, that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay 
the forfeit; inculcate that the free States can maintain the 
rights of hospitality and humanity—that Executive author- 
ity can forbear to favor slavery—that Congress can debate— 
that Congress, at least, can mediate with the slaveholding 
States—that, at least, future generations might be bought 
and given up to freedom, and that the treasures wasted in 
the war with Mexico would have been sufficient to have 
redeemed millions unborn from bondage. Do all this, and 
inculcate all this, in the spirit of moderation and benevo- 
lence, and not of retaliation and fanaticism, and you will 
soon bring the parties of the country into an effective ag 
gression upon slavery. Whenever the public mind shall 


will the abolition of slavery, the way will open for it. 


“[ know that you will tell me this is all too slow. 
Well, then, go faster if you can, and I will go with you; 
but remember the instructive lesson that was taught in the 
words, ‘ these things ought ye to have done, and not to have 


| left the others undone.’ ”’ 


In three months after the delivery of this speech, 
which, by the newspapers and in pamphiet form, 


| has acquired an extensive circulation, these senti- 


ments were indorsed by the Whigs of New York 
by his elevation toa seat in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. On the 5th of March, 1849, he took 
his seat in that body, to advance the great mis- 
sion for which he was elected, and from that day 
to the present, has he stood forward before the 
country the impersonation of every sentiment hos- 
tile to the interests and institutions of the South. 


The Compromise, The Presidency, &c.—Mr. Faulkner. 
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Early in the following session of Congress, Mr 
Mason, of Virginia, in pursuance of the instruc- 
tions of his State, submitted to the Senate a bill 
to carry out the second section, fourth article of 
the Constitution, in relation to sugitives from la- 
bor. Had that bill come before Congress wholly 
as an independent measure of policy, it is difficult 
to say what may have been its fate. But the mo 
mentous questions growing out of the admission 
of California as a State into this Union; the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments for Utah and 
New Mexico; and the settlement of the Texas 
boundary bill, afforded an opportunity highly fa- 
vorable to its being successfully passed during 
that session. Without going into the details of 
that stormy and ever-memorable session of Con 
gress, it may be sufficient for my present purpose 
here to state, that the fugitive slave law, with all 
the other acts constituting that series of measures, 
called the adjustment or compromise, were passed 
early in the month of September, 1850, and re- 
ceived the signature of President Fillmore. 

It naturaily attracted my attention, after my 
previous acquaintance with the spirit of Northern 
State legislation, and especially with the legisla- 
tion of some of the most decided Whig States 
of the North—and after the declarations of prin- 
ciple ascribed to the northern Whigs by Mr. Sew- 
ard, in his speech from which I have before quoted, 
to notice the political complexion of the vote by 
which this tardy act of justice was rendered to 
the South, and the Constitution at length recog- 
nized as an instrument giving protection to our 
rights. I found upon examination that not one 
single northern Whig Senator voted for the passage 
of the law, and but three Whigs from the whole 
non-slaveholding section of the Union cast their 
votes for it in the House of Representatives, to 
wit: One from the city of Boston—one from In 
diana, and one a native of Virginia, representing 
the Chillicothe district in Ohio. ; 

Now, when we consider the plain and perspicu- 
ous language of the guarantee for the delivery of 
fugitive slaves embraced in the Constitution—the 
absolute nullification of the remedy prescribed by 
the act of 1793, imperfect as that remedy was a 
the solemn declaration of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that we were without the benefit 
of a fundamental provision of the compact to 
which we were entitled—the urgent demand for 
redress from the South—the impending danger to 
the Union consequent upon the denial of a right 
so clear and indisputable, we may well estimate 
the extent and depth of the feeling of the con- 
stituent body which could thus paralyze their Rep- 
resentatives upon the floor of Congress, and cause 
them in a body to withhold from us a remedy so 
clearly granted and so urgently required by our 
situation. 

The passage of the compromise acts by Con 
gress in September, 1850, was far from termina- 
ting the struggle of the friends of the Union. Itis 
true some of those measures became by their 
passage final, and are in their nature irrepealable. 
But there was one—that one to which I have before 
more particularly referred—in which the South had 
a vital and peculiar interest, which was subject to 
repeal at any time, and which, whether repealed 
or not, could be of little practical value to us unless 
sustained by a sound public sentiment at the 
North, where it was to be executed. The con 
test, then, so far as that law was concerned, was 
transferred from the Halls of Congress to the 
direct tribunal of the people themselves. Open 
rebellion to the execution of the law was famil 
iarly proclaimed. Its constitutionality vehemently 
denied. The pulpit, the press, county and cor 
poration meetings, and legislative assemblies 
thundered their denunciations against it, and 
proclaimed a warfare for its repeal, whilst fero 
cious mobs were incited and encouraged to resist 
its enforcement. Some idea may be formed of 
the frenzy which animated the opponents of this 
measure by quoting the sentiment of a convention 
which, during that period, assembled in Pennsyi 
vania. It was there declared *‘ that George Wash- 
‘ington was as infamous and vile for signing the 
‘act of 1793 as Millard Filmore is for signing 
‘the act of 1859; both were infamous; both laws 
‘were infamous.”’ Never was there a period 
which more urgently demanded the active influ- 
ence and patriotic exertions of every sound-think 
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ing man who possessed influence in the North to 


allay the spirit of open discontent, and to suppress 


the treasonable projects of the enemies of the | 


Union. 
blessed with the power to give a sound direction 
to public sentiment, and who, from aaa 
of selfish and vaulting ambition, withheld the ex- 
ercise of that power, was guilty of a fingrant de- 
reliction of duty which the people of this country 
will never cease to remember to his injury. 

In casting our eyes back to the fall of 1850 and 
the year 1351, we find the highest intellect and the 
noblest patriotism of the North everywhere in mo- 
tion, and earnest and unceasing in its appeals to 
resist the tide of fanatical resistance of th 


then sweeping over the free States. President 


at law, | 


Any man existing in that day, who was | 


Fillmore, dccompanied by a portion of his Cabi- | 


net, visited the States of Massachusetts and New 
York, and sought, by the weight of his high 
character, and by the exercise of all of the legiti- 
mate inffuence at his command, to soften the ex- 
cited prejudices of the people, and to turn their 
reflecuions into the current of public duty. Henry 
Cray, from the capital of Kentucky, sent forth a 
warning voice to his friendsin the North. Wes- 
ster, roused by the magnitude of the danger, 
traveled from point to point, and brought the 
massive powers of his mighty intellectto maintain, 
uphoid,and support the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution and laws. 
inson, Douglas, O’Connor, and a host of others, 
brought all the influence of their abilities and 
well-earned popularity to aid the triumph of the 
cause of ConstirutionaLt Union. 


Pierce, Choate, Dallas, Dick- | 


As the course of Frankuin Prerce is not so 


generally known at this period as that of his three 
more illustrious compeers, and as it is fit and 
proper that it should be better known, I will 
present from the columns of the National Intelli- 


gencer, of the 28th of November, 1850, a sketch of || 


the sound and patriotic remarks made by him on 
the 20ch of that month, at a Union meeting held 
at Manchester, in New Hampshire. 


The whole | 


proceedings of the meeting cover near four col- 


umns of that paper. 


“Generac Prerce’s Speecu.—The President then in- 


troduced General Franklin Pierce, and that gallant gentle- 
man was reccived with enthusiastic cheers. 
any purpose of making anything like a regular address, he 
said he never before was so much under the influence of 
conflicting emations. There was much in the appearance 
of the assembly that filled his heart with joy; and yeta 
feeling of sad@es+ oppressed him when he cast his eyes over 
that vast, calm, resolved multitude, and remembered that 
they had gathered there to consider a question, which for 
twenty years, had never been raised in any public body in 
our country. That question was, not whether the Union 
should be perpetual, but whether there should be disunion. 
He was in the United States Senate when that word was 
heard for the first time on that floor, and never shall he for- 
get the thrill of horror it sent through that body. A deep and 
solemn pause succeeded, and Senators shuddered as they 
slowly turned their eves upon the bold author of the ap 
palling suggestion. But he had now lived to hear hisses 
while one of the secretaries was reading a resolution in 
favor of Union, [This remark drew hisses, and General 
Pierce proeeeded:) Thev hiss again. Let the men who 
do it, show themselves. [lp rose two clergymen, the rev 
erend Mr. Foss, andthe reverend Mr. Davis.) Here, then, 
said General Pierce, we have two men who seek to destroy 
the Union. [t)ne of them replied: ‘No. If you will let 
us explain, We will show you that we do not intend that. 


Disclaiming | 


We are willing to meet the question, however, any way.’] | 


General Pierce continued. You shatl have your opportu- 
nity allin good time. Let the discussion come, and he that 
is defeated, must go to the wall, and yield the question. 


Thatis the way to manage such matters in a free country. | 


There must be no breaking up of the country in case of de- 
feat. If we are precipitated into a war by fanaticism, we 
cannot conquer. Both sections of the country may be im 

molated. Neither could come out of the contest short of 
ruin. It was said that we of the North could bring two 


men in the field for every one that the South could muster; | 


burit would be found, when the trial should come, that 
the man who now makes that boast would not be one ofthe 
two men who was to go forth to meet even the one man 
from the South. [Great cheering.] General Pierce said 
the men, then in the hall, who had abandoned themselves 
to the infatuation of disunion sentiments, would probably 
live to regret and repent of their present course. In the 


coming days of decrepitude, whea the infirmities of age | 
shall have crept upon them, they would gather their chil- | 


dren around them, and confess how they were once betrayed 
into moral treason, and, as a legacy, say to them: ‘STanxp 
BY YouR UNION—AND STAND BY YOUR couNTRY!’ He 
said he deemed it unnecessary to go into a formal argument 
in support of the Union. The resolution embraced all that 
could be said on that subject. When the compromise was 
first proposed in Congress, he had no doubt that the Union 
would go down, unless the measures recommended were 
carried. The defeat of the first attempt overwhelmed him 
with apprehension, understanding that the compromise was 
intended to give to the South a sense of greater security, for 
one of their rights than they felt they hadfor some time past 


| passed, was, for his course upon this question, || : ; 
| was since the compromise acts were passed. 


| of Massachusetts on any subject, but it might well satisfy a | 
) generous ambition wo be called upon to speak to that great 
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possessed. Who did not deplore slavery? But what sound- || 
thinking mind regarded that as the only evil that could rest 
upon the land? The men that would dissolve the Union, did 
not hate or deplore slavery more than he did; but even with 
it we had lived in peace, prosperity, and security from the 
foundation of our institutions to the presenttime. Ifthe Con- | 
stitution provided for the return of fugitive slaves, 1T SHOULD | 
BE poNe. That was what he WantTep 10 po; that was 
what our fathers aGReEED we should do; and that was what 
the FRIENDS OF THE Ustron established by them wanted to 
do. [Hisses.] There, said General P., are the arguments | 
of the * higher law,’ | suppose. | 
*§ These provokers of disunion claimed to be men of hu- | 
manity. They were the men who were always preaching 
against war. Yet how wasa peaceable dissolution of the 
Union to be accomplished? If one portion of the States 
could secede without violence, how long would peace con- 
tinue?) The slaves would escape; their owners would pur- | 
suethem. If theslaves were protected in the free States, the | 
owners would pursue with armed forces. Troops would 
be raised to resist them ; battalions would be added to bat- 
talions on each side, and the free States would he the battle 
ground where such armies would be found engaged beyond 
what Napoleon ever saw on the most terrific of his bloody | 
battle-fields. It was the fear of such dreadful consequences 
that caused such a universal revolution of feeling through- 
out the Union when the original compromise project failed. 
The eyes of the nation were opened to the magnitude of 
the danger. Even those who opposed it in Congress felt | 
they were standing on the brink of a precipice. There | 
seemed to be no step between disunion and a faithful ad- 
herence to the compact of the Union. He knew that was 
the feeling. Members of Congress had confessed it. The 
resortto disunion as an experiment to get rid ofa political evil 
would be aboutas wise as if aman were to think of remedy 
ing a brokenarm by cutting his head of. The danger which 
would have existed if the compromises had not been 
passed, would now exist if they were defeated by the action 
of the opponents of those measures. They were fairly within 
the scope of the Constitution, and were to be obeyed with 
the same fidelity as that sacred instrument itself, which all | 
good citizens must and would stand by while a plank re- || 
mained. Happily, through the lowering clouds of the | 
passing storm the white cliffs of concession were in sight, | 
and the joyful ery was the Union—eternal Union! [Gen- |} 
eral Peirce spoke with a free and fiery energy, which cre- || 
ated and maintained a lively sensation during the whole of |! 
his eloquent and uncompromising speech. ]}’’ 


} 
| 


Who, upona perusal of this speech—the general || 
accuracy and truthfulness of which cannot be ques- | 
tioned—delivered on the 20th of November, 1850, 
and reported in the National Intelligencer on the 
28th, can fail to see in it the most conclusive refuta- 
tion of the misrepresentation recently propagated 
of his opinions by a few abolition journals of the 
North? This speech alone, covering, as it does, 
all the ground embraced in that fabricated report, 
is sufficient, apart from the mass of overwhelming 
testimony bearing upon that point, to consign the | 
infamous slander to the contempt of every fair | 
and honorable mind. If I were a bitter opponent | 
of Franklin Pierce, [ would feel it due to the truth | 
of history—due to his consistent record in sup- 
port of southern institutions —demanded of me as 
a southerm man, to trample under foot the vile and 
infamous falsehood ! 

Sir, the men of the North, who were engaged 
in this patriotic struggle tu save the Union, were | 
well aware that they were opposing themselves to || 
a torrent that might, at least temporarily, over- 
whelm them. But they freely elected, for the 
sake of their country, to make, if necessary, a 
sacrifice of themselves. Webster, the most pow- 
erful man which the walls of Boston ever encom- 





excluded with ignominy and insult from Faneuil 
Hall, a place which he had so often illustrated and 
adorned by his eloquence. President Fillmore, in 
a speech which he made at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, in June, 1851, and to which [ had the 
pleasure of listening, truly said: 

** When [ look back to the crisis through which we have | 
passed, [ feel that there was danger that the days of the | 
Unien were numbered. [ determined then, if necessary, | 
to sacrifice every political prospect I had in the world, and 
life itself to save the country !”? 

And now it may not be uninteresting to in- | 
quire how Mr. Sewarp was employed during this 
period? We have many facts before us resting | 
upon mere newspaper rumors, to which IT will not | 
advert. But here are a few extracts from a letter | 
addressed by him in reply to a convention in || 
Boston, called for the purpose of protesting against 
the fugitive slave law: 

. 


** AUBURN, April 5, 1851. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter inviting me to attend a conven- |! 

tion of the people of Massachusetts opposed to the fugitive | 

slave law, and to communicate in writing my opinion on 

that statute, if | should be unable to attend the convention, 

has been received. 
* * 


i] 

i] 

* * * * * 

* Tt would be an honor to be invited to address the people 


| gle in the popular discussions of the 


| guments already before the public, eith 
| position of those with whom I stood in C 


such an attempt. 


| tional resistance which will not cease until t 


| were not idle; but from the walls of 
| Hall they issued a declaration of their consti. 


| Shall be delivered up to the party 
| shall be due, is one of the vital conditions of the 


| favored with no serene 
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and enlightened Commonwealth on ” = 
rights and civil liberty. 
** 1 confess, sir, that I have earnest] 


question of bomen 


Y desired not 


om 
measures of > 


Congress. the las 
. 


* * * . 


ply by reiteratj 
€r any distrus 
ong 
tience for that fuvorahle popular verdict which | bel 
be near, and know to be ultimately certain. . 
“« Nevertheless there can be no impropriety in 
ing, when thus questioned, the opinions which 
my vote upon any occasion when the fugitive slav 
shall come up for review in the National Legislat ie 
think the act signally unwise, because it is an atte, a 
purely federative Government to extend the stan by . 
slave States throughout States which repudiate slavery " 
moral, social, and political evil. Any despotic Goyw 7 me 
would awaken sedition from its protoundest sty 


*“T am unwilling even to seem to im 
ng ar. 
Of the 
impa. 
eve to 


MY decay. 
Will gover, 


rhinent 


bers by 


** The attempt by the Government has aroused constit 
ty. 


‘ * he effort ey, 
be relinquished. He who teaches another faith than oy 
Na, 


whether self-deceived or not, misleads. ”? 


Whilst Sewarp and his Abolition 
thus employed in fomenting resista 
execution o 


allies were 
E nce to the 
this law, the Democracy of Boston 


Old Pane) 


tional principles in the following terms: 

* Resolved, That the legislative enforcement of 
ond section of the fourth article of the United Sta 
stitution, which expressly requires that fugitiy 


the see. 
tes Con. 
es from labor 
to whom such labor 


. : ‘ cOinpr 
mise, and was introduced, carried, and will be custaleed 


| by the Democracy of the United States.” 


Again, sir, during all this period, from the pas. 
sage of the compromise acts in the month of Sep. 
tember, 1850, where was Wiyrietp Scorr? |; 
is well known that he has for many years pos. 
sessed many friends, and exercised considerable 
influence in the North. The exclusive northerp 


‘| and sectional vote which he received in the several 


Whig Conventions of 1840,-'44, and 748, mani- 
fested very distinctly that there was a large class 
of persons in that section upon whose conduct 


| his opinions would have fallen with influence and 


power. Where do we find his voice in all this tu. 
mult, to still the agitated waves, and to proclaim 
peace to a distracted country? Amidst all the lei- 
ters which were written to the numerous Union 
meetings of the North—by public men who were 
unable personally to attend, we look in vain forone 
single line from that distinguished source. Was 
no letter of invitation sent to him from the great 
Castle Garden meeting, of November, 1850, none 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Concord 
or Manchester ? 


Mr. SCHOONMAKER. Surely the gentleman 


| from Virginia must be aware that General Scott 


made a speech at the Castle Garden meeting in 
New York. 
Mr. FAULKNER. The occasion to which 


the gentleman from New York refers was in Feb- 


/ruary, 1850, several months before the passage of 


the compromise acts. [am examining the course 
of General Scott since the passage of those meas- 


|; ures. 


Mr. SCHOONMAKER. I think his speech 


Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly not. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentie- 
man from Virginia is correct in his facts. The 


| Castle Garden meeting, at which General Seot 
' made some remarks, occurred on the 25th of Fed- 


ruary, 1850. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Sir, was General Scott 
of declaring his se0- 
timents, and of throwing the weight of his illus 
trious name in behalf of the Union, at this most 
critical and perilous crisis in its destiny? It seems 
to me that he ought to have sought the opportt- 
nity, if one did not present itself. Looking to § 
great and imperishable fame, such as Fillmore and 
Webster, by their efforts upon that occasion, have 
acquired, and elevating himself far above every 
selfish object of human ambition, he should have 
volunteered a rebuke to that wild and mischievous 
spirit of anarchy which bid fair to shake to is 
foundations the very pillars of our Constitution. 
It was the remark of the celebrated Fox, that & 


| norance in a statesman is crime; and there ar 


occasions in public affairs when silence in a sta'e* 
man is crime. The period succeeding the 24 
sage of the compromise acts was one of test 
occasions. Duriiig all this period, the only letter 
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. emanated from the pen of Weanfield Scott, so 
oven am advised, on public affairs, was the fol- 


ying: 

a Wasnineton, March 26, 1851. 

se: ] have received your letter, (inarked “ confiden- 

om: which, after committing the error of supposing 
oa : be “6 fully before the country as the Whig candidate 
ne presidency,” you proceed to interrogate me on 
for thé yints of grave public interest. 
pan P me to say, that considering we shall probably only 

Per hig candidate forthe Presidency through a Nation- 
pave 8 rention, and that I cannot be its nominee except by 
® oat of the unsolicited partiality of large masses of my 


¢ gatrymen ;— 


hd 


Considering, also, that if my character or principles be | 
ons £ 


vady known, it would now be idle to attempt to sup- 
deficient information by mere paper professions of 
nd virtue made for the occasion ;— 


pot alre 
iv the 


wisdotw a 
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of such modifications of it as must have deprived 
it of all value to the South. ' 

In this Syracuse Convention no recommenda- 
tion was made for a candidate for the Presidency. 


| It oceurred too shortly after the approval by Mr. 
| Fillmore of the fugitive slave law to justify any 


(nd, cansidering, that if I answer your queries, [ must || 


son and answer others already before me, as well as the 

a geries that would inevitably follow, to the disgust of 

Bite * . 

he public s— = " 7 

' pill beg permission to close this acknowledgment of 

your letter by subscribing myself, 

* With great respect, your obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

___- ——, Esq., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


But General Scott did not merely sin by his re- | 


fusal to answer—he sinned to a much deeper ex- 
ent by the direct countenance which his silence 
and acquiescence gave to those who arrayed them- 
selves in hostility to the compromise policy. 

And this leads me to advert to some incidents 
in the proceedings of the two great parties of the 
country in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, subsequent to the passage of the com- 
promise acts. I select those three States because 


it would consume too much time to review the | 


action of all of the northern States; second, be- 
cause these three constitute the leading and con- 
trolling States of the North, and by their power 
and influence give a tone and direction to public 
sentiment in that section; and lastly, because of 
their especial connection in bringing before the 
nation the name of Winfield Scott for the Presi- 
dency. 

On the 10th day of September, 1850, immedi- 
subsequent to the passage of the compromise 
measures, and whilst the compromise Congress 


was still in session, the Democratic State Conven- | 


tion of New York assembled at Syracuse. From 
that convention a cheering voice issued, ‘‘congrat- 
‘ylating the country upon the recent settlement 
‘by Congress of the questions which had unhap- 


‘pily divided the people of these States;’’ and | 


“deprecating all sectional agitation at the North 
‘or South, calculated to impair its sacred obligations, 
‘or to threaten its perpetuity. ”’ 


“On the 26th September, 1850, (Congress still in | 


session,) the Whig State Convention of New York, 
assembled likewise at Syracuse. From this Con- 
vention no voice issued approving the compro- 
mise—none deprecating further agitation of sec- 


tional issues—but, on the contrary, resolutions | 


were adopted virtually repudiating the compro- 


mise, and declaring it to be the solemn duty of | 


Congress, notwithstanding the perilous crisis 
through which we had just passed, ‘* to exten] 
‘the anti-slavery ordinance over Utah and New 


‘Mexico, on the first indication that slavery was | 


‘likely to be introduced into those Territories.”’ 
Thus opening afresh the bleeding wounds of the 
country, and kindling with renewed frenzy the 
ire of sectional agitation and strife. 

The Whigs of New York did not stop here, but 
they passed the most marked resolution, tendering 
the warmest thanks of the convention to WiL- 
Lim H. Sewarp, distinguished as the course of 
that gentleman eminently was, by hostility to the 
compromise, and more especially to the fugitive 
slavelaw. It is true, some thirty members of the 
convention seceded from this body, upon the 
ground, as they declared in their address, ‘that 
the design of the Convention was to convert the 


such formal action. Butitisa fact, asserted upon 
this floor, and not denied, that immediately after 
the approval by Mr. Fillmore of the fugitive slave 
law, the name of General Scott as a candidate for 
the Presidency was placed at the head of every 
paper in New York under the influence of Mr. 
Sewarp. Time had not yet been given to put that 
machinery in motion which was destined to im- 
pair the confidence of the people of New York in 
one, a native and resident of the State—whose 
elevated and patriotic character was known to 
them, and upon whom they had so recently cast 
their votes for the second office in the gift of the 
people, and who, by the death of General Taylor, 
had now succeeded to the first. The most decis- 
ive blow that these political managers could at that 
early period venture upon, was to express their 
distinguished confidence in Wilriam H. Seward— 
the man who stood before the State the avowed 
antagonist of Mr. Fillmore—who condemned with- 
out reserve his whole policy, and who was then 
preparing to marshal his well-drilled forces to 
overwhelm and crush him in the North. 

At a somewhat later period—in the summer of 
1851—the Pennsylvania W hig Convention assem- 
bled. The avowed purpose of calling this meeting 
was the nomination of State officers; but it was 
deemed a very fit and appropriate occasion to usher 
the name of Winfield Scott before the country as 
a candidate for the Presidency. Accordingly, 
William F. Johnson, whose free-soil opinions 
and hostility to the fugitive slave law were well 
known, and who then held in his pocket, and who 
refused his executive sanction to the bill repealing 
the unjust and detestable ** obstruction law,’’ was 
renominated for the office of Governor. In this 
same convention a resolution was submitted to 
this effect: 


** Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution in 
reference to the rendition of fugitives held to service or 
labor, demand, and shall receive from our party, a faithful, 
manly, and unequivocal support.’ 


Which was promptly voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. And Winfield Scott, who, it will 


| be recollected, had, on the 26th of March prece- 


ding, refused to give his opinions upon any of the 
public questions upon which he was interrogated, 
was formally recommended for the Presidency. 
Thus do we find the name of General Scott for 
the first time during the present canvass, brought 


_to the notice of the American people by an organ- 


hig party of this State into an Abolition party, | 


or rather to destroy the Whig party, and to build | 


up an Abolition party upon its rains;” and yet, 


even these seceders, at a subsequent convention, | 


held at Utica, ratified all the nominations made by 

e Syracuse Convention, and amongst others, the 
fomination of Washington Hunt as the candidate 
& the office of Governor, who had previously 
publicly declared, in a letter addressed by him to 


= President of the seceding Convention, that he | 


‘eplored the passage of the fugitive slave law in 


8 present form, and expressed himself in favor |, 


| 


ized convention. That name associated with Free- 
Soilers and enemies of the compromise, and 
brought before the country by a convention which 
in express terms rejects the maintenance of the 
fugitive slave law as a principle of its party asso- 
ciation, 

Governor Johnson, in his act of accepting the 
nomination thus tendered to him, declares, ‘‘ The 
fugitive slave law is as open to modification and 
repeal as the tariff of 1846.” 

And thus was the Whig canvass opened in 
1851, under the broad banner of Scorr and Joun- 
son, by an open and avowed warfare upon the 
finality of the compromise acts. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to the action of 
the Democratic State Convention of Pennsylvania, 
held at Reading about the same period, in 1851: 


** Resolved, That the sixth section of the act of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, passed on the 3d of March, 147, 
denying, under severe penalty, the use of our State jails 
for the detention of fugitive slaves while awaiting their 
trial, ought to be expunged from our statute boek, both 
because it interposes obstacles, by means of State legisla 
tion, to the execution of the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, and beeause it is a virtual disregard 
of the principles of the compromise, and is ealculated seri- 
ously to endanger the existence of the Union. 


“© Resolved, That the Democratic party of Pennsylvania | 


are true to the Union, the Constitution, and the laws, and 
will faithfully observe and execute, so far as in thew lies, 
all the measures of compromise adopted by the late Con- 
gress for the purpose of settling the questions arising out of 
domestic slavery ; and this, not only from a sense of duty 


as good citizens of the Republic, but also from the kind and | 


fraternal feelings which they cherish towards their brethren 
of the slaveholding States.”’ 

Again: at a subsequent convention the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

* Resolved, That the Democracy of Pennsylvania will 
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mnaintain with fidelity and energy the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law ; and that we pledge ourselves to exert 
our best efforts to secure the speedy repeal of such portions 
of the ‘ State obstruction law’ as deny the ase of our jails 
tor the detention of fugitives from labor while awaiting 
their trial, or in any other manner interfere with the consti 

tutional rights of citizens of our sister States in reclaiming 
their property.’’ 


Here, then, was an issue fully, fairly, and dis- 
tinct!y joined in Pennsylvania, and to which the 
whole country looked with the deepest and most 
anxious interest. 

About the same period a Whig State Conven- 
tion was held in Ohio. Resolutions were adopted 
repudiating the compromise as a measure of 
Whig policy—refusing to recognise its validity as 
an adjustment—nominating for the office of Gov- 
ernor Samuel F, Vinton—a gentleman who had 
the previous session voted against the fugitive 
slave law and who was one of its most prominent 
and determined opponents—and recommending 
Winfield Scott for the Presidency. 

A Democratic State Convention assembled in 
Ohio. 1 find no resolution adopted by this Con- 
vention approving or disappreving of the Com- 
promise acts. Reuben Wood was nominated as 
their candidate for Governor. Whathis opinions 
were prior to his nomination I do not know. I 
have heard it charged that they were unsound on 
this question. It may be se. Bat the National 
Intelligencer of the 20th January last, transfers 
to its columns his inaugural address, and accom- 
panies the publication of it with the expression of 
its gratification ‘tat its sound conservative senti- 
ments in reference to the compromise.”’ 

Referring to the compromise, he says: 


** Under all the circumstances which surround us, rr 


SHOULD REMAIN UNDISTURBED, and this fruitful source of 


agitation and excitement BE FOREVER CLOsED.”’ 


Now, sir, who can fail to perceive in the move- 
ments of these three powerful States—led on by 
Seward, Johnson, and Vinton—a fixed and settled 
purpose to arrange the campaign for the pending 
presidential election; to array the Whigs of these 
States, and of the North, against the finality of the 
compromise; to rekindle the fires of sectional dis- 
cord; to make the fugitive slave law the basis of 
political agitation; and to rally the whole anti-sla- 
very feeling of the North, with a view to the organ- 
ization of a great and triumphant sectional party ? 
Hostility to the compromise as a final pacification 
of the distracting questions involved, was openly 
and publicly proclaimed by all concerned in these 
poliucal movements, And Winfield Scott, whether 
with or without his gonsent, was selected by them 
as the favorite and™hosen instrument to accom- 
plish their purposes, 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. Is the gentleman 
from Virginia aware that Mr. Vinton did not re- 
ceive the abolition vote? but that there was at the 
same election a Free-Soil candidate for Governor, 
who received upwards of sixteen thousand votes ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. This may be, and doubr- 
less is, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio, 
But I do not perceive how the fact affects my ar- 
gument. It only shows that there were sixteen 
thousand voters who carried their hostility to 
slavery even beyond the point taken by Mr. Vinton. 
Now, sir, is it sufficient for gentlemen to say to me 
that General Scott was personally and individually, 
during this period, favorable to the compromise? 
That, in his private talk with his friends, he so 
expressed himself. Wéill this lessen the grave ob- 
jection to his course? In the estimation of many 
will it not aggravate it? Can it be possible that 
he was ignorant of the object and purpose for 
which his name was invoked by this Free-Soil tri- 
umvirate? Could he be unconscious that he was 
lending his great name to give to them influence 
and power—to enable them to crush all the true 
friends of the compromise throughout the North— 
and to build up a great sectional party upon prin- 
ciples hostile to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Union. Can any rational mind account for the 
determined silence of General Scott on these ques- 
tions, after the date of their passage, in defiance 
of all the appeals made to him, except upon the 
idea that it was one of the conditions of their sup- 
port, and the presumed condition of his success ? 


| It is manifest that a renewal of sectional agitation 


was at this time the preordained policy of the 
northern Whigs—a fact to be inferred not only 
from their almost unanimous refusal to vote fer 
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the fugitive slave law, but from the subsequent 
declarations of their party conventions, declining 
to acquiesce in it. And to enable them to carry 


on that agitation successfully under the banner of 


Winfield Scott, all that they required of him was, 
that he should abstain from writing or publishing 
any opinion in conflict with their purposes and 
policy. 

Sir, when I see to what extent they have already 
succeeded in the North in crushing such men as 
Millard Fillmore and Daniel Webster—true and 
tried friends of the Constitution and of the Union— 
when I see in such undisguised characters every- 
where through that section of the Union, the mani- 
festations of their influence and power, I tremble to 


think what might now have been the condition of 


this country if the firmness and patriotism of th 
Democratic party, aided by a noble band of na- 
tional Whigs, had not, by the results of the elec- 
tions of 1851, thwarted their incipient movements 
of agitation. Had Johnson, upon the issues in- 
volved in his election, triumphed in Pennsylva- 
nia—had Vinton triumphed in Ohio, with Hunt, 
the previous fall, successful in New York, I sol- 
emnly believe that a concerted and powerful move- 
ment would have been commenced for the repeal 
of that law which must have led to the most fatal 
consequences to our political system. from this 
catastrophe we were saved—saved by the firm- 
ness and loyalty of the Democratic party, aided 
by Union Whigs; and the opponents of the com- 
promise policy were thus taught a lesson of pru- 
dence and discretion which has suspended for a 
time at least their warfare against our institutions. 
To General Scott we certainly are net indebted 
for our escape from this impending danger. lor 
it was against the combined names of Scott and 
Johnson in Pennsylvania, and Scott and Vinton in 
Ohio, that the battle was fought, and the cause of 
the compromise and of the Union triumphed in 
that struggle, in defiance of the name of W infield 
Scott arrayed against it. 

In the month of August, 1851, I became a can- 
didate for a seat in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The position which I occu- 
vied in my canvass, will appear froma letter pub- 
ished by me in March, 1852. I[t was circulated 
by the newspapers, and in pamphlet form, in 
every portion of my district; and I am yet to learn 
that any man in the district has questioned the 
correctness of a single statement contained in it. 
I will make the following extracts from it: 


‘(In announcing myself as a candidate for Congress, I 
did so upon the platform of t 'NION CONSTITUTIONAL 
PARTY oF THE Sovurm. That platform presented a few 
distinct and definite issues for the judgment of the people. 
As such it was adopted and made the basis of political 
organization in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and every 
other portion of the Southern country where the diversity 
of offrfon and the agitation of the public mind rendered 
such a contest necessary or proper. That platform pre 
sented, as controlling and absorbing issues, the finality of 
the compromise measures of 1850, the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law within the limits of the Union by all 
the power of the Government, whether resisted by States, 
cities, mobs, or individuals, and a denial of the right of a 
State to resume at its pleasure the powers which it has 
eonferred upon the General Government, and thereby to 
destroy the torce of Federal legislation within its limits. 
and to place herself beyond the pale of her responsibilities 
as amember of the Union. 1 expressiy declared that I did 
not present myself before the district asa Whig; that I 
neither expected nor desired any man to regard or support 
me as such; that so far as my Sentiments upon the issues 
above set forth were acceptable to the people, whether 
Whigs or Democrats, I claimed their suffrages—so far as 
they dissented from on thuse questions, I did not expect 
their support. I expressly rejected from iny public discus 
sion all of the old party tissues as obsolete or immaterial, 
and staked my election wholly upon those higher and greater 
questions upon which I believed the peace and integrity of 
the Union depended. I thereby became identified in posi 
tion and principle with that intrepid and patriotic orgauiza- 
tion which in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi cast aside 
all former bonds and ligaments of party, and entered into 
new combinations to maintain the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. The tenth Congressional district of Virginia 
exhibited, upon a small seale, the precise contest that was 
at the same time so fiercely and furiously waging in the 
more Southern States. The same argument, the same 
principles, the same objects, the same disregard of former 
party associations, marked their struggles and ours; and 
not aman that gave me his support but looked with the 
same anxiety, and sympathized with as sincere a joy atthe 
triuraph of the gallant Cobb of Georgia, and of the indom 
itable Foote of Mississippi, as they did at my election. 
Whigs and Democrats alike generously sustained Ine—the 
Whigs ina much larger proportion than the Democrats; 
yet amongst the bitterest and most unscrupulous of those 
who assailed me in the canvass were Whigs—amongst the 
most ardeut and zealous of my supporters were Democrats. 


APPENDIX TO THE®CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


No other issue was presented in my election—not another 
pledge asked or expected of me. 
* * * * * * . 

‘If there is a policy, which, beyond all others, I am 
pledged to maintain by the circumstances of my election, 
itis the finaliy of the compromise measures of 1850, and 
with it the faithful execution of the fugitive slave law ; nor 
could I, withont dishonor, co6perate with any party that 
does not in some satisfactory mode make a strict observance 
of those measures a cardinal and fundamental canon of its 
political creed. 


* * * * * o 


- . . . . *o . . | 
‘*T feel no hesitation in declaring that if the Philadelphia | 


Convention shall adjourn without a clear, distinct, and un- 
equivocal annunciation of its adherence to the compromise 
acts of 1850—shall fail to pledge the Whig party, North and 


South, to a stern and inflexible execution of the fugitive | 
slave law, and shall nominate, as the organ and exponent | 


of its views, a man who shal! pertinaciously withhold from 


an anxious and impatient public Ais pledges upon those ques- | 


tions—I shall not be found among those who will codperate 

in the supportof any such nominee. . * * 
‘Soin like manner, if the Baltimore Convention shall 

adjourn without a distinct declaration of its views on these 

questions, and shall nominate a man uncommitted before 

the public in these issues, it would with me be a conclusive 
aso against the support of any such nominee. 


‘* Without suggesting the various alternatives which will 


naturally present themselves to every mind, it may be suf- 
licieut, with a view to have myself distinctly understood, 
to say that my opinion is now precisely what it was during 
my canvass for a seat in Congress: I regard the peace and 


harmony of this nation as of infinitely more importance | 


than the mere fact of whether a Whig or a Democrat fills 
the Executive chair, and | shall, in the next presidential 
contest, be governed in my choice by the individuals re- 
spectively nominated, and by the assurance which such 


nominations, and the platform of principles which they | 


may announce, shall give me of their soundness and fidel- 
ity upon these great and vital questions of national policy.” 

Klected, as I then was, to Congress, to carry 
out principles as congenial with my own feelings 
as they were conducive to the best interests of the 
country, the opportunity was soon presented of 
recording my own sentiments in regard to them, 
and of observing the course of the two political 
parties on the same interesting subject. 

On the Ist of March, Mr. Fircn, of Indiana, 
submitted to the House the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That we recognize the binding efficacy of 
the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be 
the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare 
it to be ours, individually, to abide such compromises; and 
that we deprecate all further agitation of questions growing 
out of the provisions embraced in the acts of the last Con- 
gress known asthe compromise, and of questions generally 
connected with the institution of slavery, as unnecessary, 
useless, and dangerous.’’* 


On the 5th of April, 1852, Mr. Hitiyer, of | 


Georgia, submitted the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the series of acts passed during the first 
session of the Thirty-first Congress, known as the compro- 
mise, are regarded as a final adjustment and a permanent 


settlement of the questions therein embraced, and should 


be regarded, majntained, and executed as such.” 


This resolution also received the vote of but || 


twelve northern Whigs—although, as it will be 
perceived, no especial allusion was contained either 
in Hiityer’s or Firen’s resolutions to the fugi- 
tive slave law. 


On the same day, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, | 


submitted the following resolution—upon which 
the vote was also taken by yeas and nays: 


** Resulved, That we recognize the binding efficacy of | 


the compromises of the Constitution, and believe it to be 
the intention of the people generally, as we hereby declare 
it to be ours individually, to abide such compromises, and 


to sustain the laws necessary to carry them out—the provis- | 


ions for the delivery of fugitive slaves, and the act of the 
last Congress for that purpose, included ; and that we de- 
precate all further agitation of questions growing out of that 
provision of the questions embraced in the acts of the last 
Congress known as the compromise, and of questions gen- 
erally connected with the institution of slavery, as unne- 
cessary, useless, and dangerous. ’? 

This resolution, in which, for the first time, ref- 
erence is made to fugitive slave law, received but 
seven northern Whig votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and amongst those seven nota single 
friend to the nomination of Winfield Scott for the 
Presidency. 

it will thus be perceived, by reference to the 
record, that if the fate of Jackson’s resolution had 
depended upon the vote of the northern Demo- 
crats, it would have been sustained by the tri- 
umphant majority of 35 t6 22—that is,a majority 
of nearly two to one. Had the fate of the same 
resolution depended upon the vote of the north- 
ern Whigs only, it would have been voted down 


| by a majority of 30 to 7,—more than four to one. 


If it had depended for its support upon the northern 


*This resolution received the votes of but twelve North- 


| ern Whigs. 
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_ On the 20th of April last, a Whi Cone 
ional caucus assembled in the Senate Chamnete 
pursuance of a call **to consider matters of = 
portance to the Whig party.”” Mr. Marsay a 
Kentucky, submitted to that meeting a Fenn” 
‘* that they regard the series of acts known e 
‘compromise measures, as forming, in their the 
‘tual dependence and connection, a syste _ 
‘ compromise the most conciliatory and the b . 
‘for the entire country that could be obtained f ex 
‘ conflicting sectional interests and o _ 
‘ therefore, they ought to be adhere 
| * ried into faithful execution as a final 
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‘in principle and in substance, of the — 
‘and exciting subjects which they embracs » 
This resolution was ruled to be out of order, ani 
|the opinion of the Chair sustained by a vote oj 
46 to21. Eleven southern Whigs thereupon i 
ded from the caucus, to wit: H. } arshall, of Ker. 
tucky; M. P. Gentry and C. H. Williams. ,: 
Tennessee; David Outlaw and T. L. Clingmay. 9: 
North Carolina; J. Morton and E. C. Cabelj ,: 
| Florida; John Moore and J. Aristide Landry 
of Louisiana; James F’. Strother, of Virginia: ; 
W. Brooke, Senator from Mississippi. 

I take the following extract from their addres 
to the Whigs of the United States, published » 
the National Intelligencer of the 29th of Apri 
1852 : 


“By a reference to the list of persons who Participated 
in these proceedings, it will be perceived there was a grey: 
disparity in the representation from the free States and the 
slavehoiding States. We are authorized to state that sey 
eral gentlemen from the slaveholding States, belonging 1 
the Whig party, declined to participate at all ina meeting 
of which the result was palpable, under the intimations o: 
purpose advanced by the chairman at the first meeting. 

‘*“The meeting was composed of forty-six gentlemen 
from the free States, and twenty-one from the slaveholding 
States. The vote is divided, forty-six to twenty-one— 
seven from each class of States voting with the opposing 
section. 

‘“‘The entire meeting was a meager majority of the rep 
| resentation classed as Whig in the Congress of the United 

States. ~The quota from the slaveholding States remaining 
in the meeting after our withdrawal was just one fourth of 
| the Whig representation from the slaveholding States, The 
determination of the time and place for the Whig National 
Convention may, therefore, justly be considered as made 
by the Congressional Representatives from the free States 
| ‘*Ofthe members of Congress from the free States pres 
ent and acting in this meeting, a large majority were com- 
mitted, by legislative action, against the compromise meas 
ures at their passage, or have refused to express an inten 
| tion to maintain and execute them since their passage 
| Among those who took part in these proceedings were some 
of the most conspicuous opponents of the adjustment and 
most active agitators of the North. Of the thirty-one Rep 
resentatives from the free States who voted affirmatively on 
the proposition that the appeal do lie on the table, only 
three had recorded their votes in favor of the passage 0! 
HILL¥eER’s resolution at this session, expressing as the 
| sense of the country that the compromise measures should 
be maintained as a final settlement of the questions they 
embraced, and should be fairly and honestly executed 
Nineteen had voted against that resolution. Nine wer 
absent. These, united to the vote of the Senators, would 
have been sufficient to overpower the whole representatin 
present from the slaveholding States; had that represenia 
tion been united. We will not dwell upon the considers- 
|| tions these facts suggest, or express the reflections which 
they naturally awaken. It is apparent, however, that the 
time and place have been determined, not only bya mi 
nority of the Whig representation, but by a preponderance 
of that element of the representation which either opposed 
the adjustment or disavows the * finality”? of the setle- 
ment.”? 


and 
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I have thus shown conclusively from the recor, 
that the northern Whigs arrayed themselves i & 
body against the passage of the fugitive slave lav 
—a measure of vital and indispensable importance 
/to our interests—essential to give validity 
‘fundamental guarantee of the Constitution, amd 
intimately connected with the preservation of the 
| peace and integrity of the Union. [ have show 
that shortly subsequent to its passage, in three 0! 
the most powerful States ofthe Union, they arranged 
their organization so as to accomplish its modif- 
|| cation or repeal—a result which could not hare 
‘been attained without a sectional struggle of * 
| most perilous character—and that from the pa 
_ sage of the law down to the meeting of the Balt: 
/more Whig Convention, not one word approvite 
| or acquiescing in its enactment, so far as | am ad- 
| vised, is to be found issuing from any of the recee 
‘nized Whig political organizations of the North. 
|| T might cite many facts and details illustrating ths 
| same spirit and policy, but I have preferred © 


\| rely upon the authentic, recognized, unquestion: 
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nositions of party action, exhibited under 
4. most solemn and impressive forms. 

* The National Whig Convention assembled in 
paltimore on the 16th of June, exhibiting before 
a country a sectional division in its ranks upon 
 proat, momentous, and practical question, with- 
= nrecedent in party annals. Lhe northern 
het, who had never, upon any previous occa- 
aie recognized the justice and obligatory force of 
the fugitive slave law, presenting the name of 
Winfield Scott for the Presidency; and the south- 
en Whigs who had determined that this occasion 
gnould not pass by without a distinct recognition 
of it, presenting the name of Millard Fillmore— 
he individual who had signed and approved the 


able ex 


hill. 
The recent secession of the southern Whigs 
fom the Congressional caucas—the fullness of 
the representation from that section of the Union, 
embracing a delegation from States where there 
are srarcely the semblance of any Whig organi- 


sation—all portended that a struggle was at hand 


nrecnant with the fate of the present and future | 


jestinies of the party. The northern and south- 
ern wings held their respective conclaves in the 
epirit of belligerent factions. ‘The southern mem- 
bers adopted a platform of principle, which they 
caused to be communicated to their northern 


allies, with the distinct declaration that unless | 
adopted they would take no part in the proceed- | 


ings of that Convention. It was soon ascertained 
that the full representation from the southern 
States, combined with the few Fillmore and Web- 


ster delegates from the North, would be sufficient | 
bya mere majority vote to carry the resolution | 


before the Convention. 


A portion of the friends of General Scott per- 
ceiving that the resolutions must pass, and satis- | 


fed that all opposition to them was vain, made a 
virtue of necessity, and concurred in their adop- 
tion. They were determined to carry their favor- 
ite candidate, and if an acquiescence in a reso- 
lution propounded against their known and uni- 
form party sentiments could accomplish that re- 
sult, and which had no legal, and could have 
bat little moral influence upon their constituents, 
they considered it purchased at a cheap sacrifice. 
It was obvious to any indifferent spectator of the 
scene that the Convention could have but one of 
two results—that the South must carry its com- 
promise resolution, or the Convention would break 
upina row, and that the North must have its 
candidate, or the same result would follow, and 


concessions were made only so far as it was ne- | 


cessary to harmonize in these results. 
the high contracting parties in this political ar- 
rangement were satisfied with their work, it is not 
forme to say, but that the original, inherent vice 
intheconstutution of this discordant and ill-assorted 
body will continue to develop itself until the close 
of the election, I have no manner of doubt; and 
we shall see every day the increasing evidences 
ofarepudiation of the platform by the northern 
Whigs, and of a repudiation of the nominee by 
the southern Whigs. 


How far | 


What assurance can I derive from a calm sur- 
vey of all the circumstances attending that Con- | 
vention, that the fixed, well-settled Whigsentiment 


of the North, such as I have shown it in my re- 
marks, has undergone any material change since 
the adoption of that resolution? What evidence 
have I, inthe past, that the northern Whigs will, 
in the practical affairs of legislation, treat that 
pouey with respect or deference? What, that 
the principle there announced, has been adopted 
With a sincere purpose to stand by and abide it? 


ol not see prominent and distinguished northern | 


Whigs aro 


j ; ; 
columns of one of the ablest, most influential, and 


und and about me, in this Hall, who | 
sty, that whilst they accept the nominee, they re- |, 
ject the platform? ‘And what do we learn from the | 


voted No, when the yeas and nays were called on their pas- 
sage. Here was one fourth of the Convention whom not 
even the imperiling of the nomination of their beloved 
candidate and the prospect of breaking up the party could 
deter from protesting against the gross wrong.’ ; 





The three great States of New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, and Ohio alone, under all the circumstances 
here described, casts forty-three votes against the 
platform. 

The platform adopted may be used asa pretext 
to satisfy some, but in my judgment the case pre- 
sented is not materially variant from the failure to 
adopt any platform atall. The Southern Whigs 
were already known to be perfectly sound upon 
the question involved, and the ease is not changed 
as to them; andthe Northern Whigs were equally 
as well Known to be unsound upon this subject; 
and I cannot perceive that any modification or 
revolution in their opinions has occurred since. 

Neither do I perceive anything in the terms in 
which General Scott has accepted the nomination 
of that Convention which places him in a more 
satisfactory relation to the compromise policy than 
he occupied prior to his nomination. His aecept- 


| ance is unaccompanied with a single syllable of 


approval of that measure, and is without one soli- 
tary expression of opinion in favor of its wisdom 
or policy. Give the most favorable construction 


, to his language which his friends claim for it, and 


, } : . + 
widely circulated organs of the Scott party in New | 


ork—I mean the Tribune. 
Principles of the platform, he says: 


« . . 
oat were never intended to be a statement of the 
Whiel S whereon the Whig party is united and the ends 
oma ! it unanimously meditates. On the contrary, they 
the aoe upon a portion of the delegates in full view of 
driven through by 


we ; : < 

inca mee down by the potent intimation: “ Swallow 

and ti nee or we bolt!”? Yet in the face of every entreaty 
‘reat, sizty-siz of the delegates, (seventy as we count, ) 
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In speaking of the 


ct that they did not express their convictions—were | 
the argument of menace and terror— 


| before the great tribunal of popular opinion. 


| as one of its champions and defenders. 


the utmost that can be inferred from it is that so 
long as it exists upon the statute-book as a law, 
he will, if elected, have the law executed. This 
is no more than his official oath requires of him, 
no matter how much at heart he is opposed to it. 

Can you, from anything that appears before the 
public, claim the benefit of his name and authority 
to recommend it as a wise and judicious policy to 
the favorable judgment of the people? Will a 
vote for General Scott imply an approval of that 
policy? Will heso wield his Executive influence 
if elected, and so dispense the patronage of the 
Government as to give strength and power to the 
friends of that policy against its enemies? So far 
from it, that he distinctly announces that he will 
not (a la mode Fillmore) attempt, by proscription, 
to reduce his supporters to exact conformity of 
opinion upon this, or any other question. Wil 
he, if the enemies of the South and of the Con- 
stitution should accomplish a repeal of that law, 
interpose his veto, and save the country from 
the terrible consequences of such an act? Weare 
told by those upon this floor who profess to know 
and to speak his sentiments, that he would not, in 
such a case, interpose his veto; that such an ex- 
ercise of the veto power would not be in accord- 
ance with Whig principles. In what conceivable 
form, then, [ should be pleased to learn, can the 
election of Winfield Scott contribute to the peace 
of this Union, by giving stability and firmness to 
thecompromise policy of 1850? Will any gentle- 
man inform me? 

Now, sir, I have desired to record my vote on 
this pending contest for some one whose election 
might be claimed as the triumph of that policy; for 
some one whose history, whose acts, whose opin- 
ions were so identified with that wise and conserv- 
ative policy, that every vote cast for him would 
have been a declaration in favor of the policy itself. 
I would have been pleased to record my vote for 
that eminent man, whose name will forever appear 
on the rolls of legislation, appended to the law, as 
having constitutionally sanctioned and approved 
it, and who has sought honestly and faithfully to 
execute it. In the history of General Scort, I can 
find nothing to come up to this just expectation 
and wish. The records of my country, so far as 
Tam advised, exhibit no connection of his with 
the success of this measure, or with its triumph 
His 
public acts and declarations do not point to him 
Sut his 
name has been unhappily brought before the coun- 
try in association with those who are acknow!l- 
edged to be amongst its ablest and most inexorable 
opponents. 

Sir, in my judgment it was the imperative duty 
of the Whig party, in its recent Convention, dis- 
regarding all temporary ends of expediency, and 
looking solely to the permanent welfare of the 
country, to have nominated Millard Fi.lmore as 
its candidate; not, surely, as any personal com- 
pliment to him, but with the view to justify some 
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claim upon the confidence of the country. In no 
other mode, upon the rssues involved in that nom- 
Ination, was it possible to give pationality to the 
Whig party. 
tune of any single individual is thus bound up 
with But events, for the 
few years, had so concurred as to impress that 


Itis not often that the personal foer- 


national results. past 


character upon recent movements. [nm rejecting 


Mr. Fillmore, the Whig party virtually disavowed 
that policy of which he was the exponent and rep- 


resentative. In selecting General Seott it yielded 


to the embrace of those principles which had 
hrought him in successful antagonism to his rival. 
The poliey of Mr. Fillmore was national: it was 


conservative, it recornized the binding 


efleacy of 
constitutional and it enforced 


because the Constitution required it, no matter 


ruarantees; them, 
how unacce table to those amongst whom he had 
been born, and with whom he had lived. The 
policy which has forced General Seott npon the 
country is sectional; it sprung from an impatience 
of constitutional restraint. It had its origin in a 
wide-spread hostility in a particular section to the 
enforcement of a plain and undeniable guarantee 
of the Federal compact. 

No Administration has more universully than 
the present challenged the admiration of friends 
and foes upon every subject except the compromise 
policy. There was, it seems, one fatal objection 
to his nomination, and that objection ts alike fatal 
to the nationality of the Whig party. He had 
approved the fugitive slave law, and he had, in the 
discharge of his official duty, required it to be 
faithfully executed. For this he was sacrificed. 
Yes, tell it in Gath; publish it in the streets of 
Askelon, that Millard Fillmore was deemed una- 
vailable by the Whig party because he had ap- 
proved, and caused to be executed, the fugitive 
slavelaw. For the submission of his judement to 
the Constitution of his country, and for his rebel- 
lion to the ** higher law,”’ did those mighty men of 
the North—Seward, Johnsen, and Vinton—array 
their disciplined battalions against him. In vain did 
the Whigs of the South strue¢gle in his behalf: in 
vain did they, for days and nights, exhibit an un- 
broken front, and say to their Northern allies: We 
present a man from your own section, whose only 
otfense—if offense it be—is, that he has obeyed the 
Constitution, and accorded to us ourrights. Their 
appeals were spurned. The decree had gone forth: 
Let him die. Let his fate be an example hereafter 
to ali northern statesmen who dare to pander to a 
slave-catching policy. Can there be unity or na- 
tionality in a party where discord reigns upon 
such vital interests? Is this a question upon 
which southern Whigs can agree to disagree with 
their northernalites? Is it sufficient to tell me that 
the platform recoenizes the efficacy of 
that law? I have already shown, from the man- 
ner of its adoption, how little confidence 
placed in it as a rule of party action; and besides, 
mere paper resolutions, when they stand alone, are 
airy, unsubstantial nethingness. They are salt 
without its savor—bodies without The 
nomination is the living, breathing, animating 
principle, that imparts life to the object, and as- 
sures us there is a reality in what we see. 

The Whig party might have been nationalized; 
it might have been made powerful. Had the com- 
promise resolutions been adopted under circum- 
stances to rive satisfactory assurances of its sin- 
ceritv; had the distinguished representative of 
the principles embodied in that resolution been tri- 
umphantly placed upon its pedestal; and had the 
northern Whigs rallied to his support at the polls 
in a manner to testify that they had the hearts to 
honor and support a man who had the firmness to 
maintain the constitutional rights of the South; 
then, indeed, a confidence might have been in- 
spired in their patriotism and fraternal sympathies 
that would in some measure have atoned for years 
of hostility and warfare upen our institutions, 
Bat the opportunity is past; the nationality of the 
Whig party is gone; sectionalism must forever 
predominate in its present organization. Sentt 
may succeed. He may become President. But 
success or defeat will now be alike fatal to it. Its 
inevitable destiny is to have its northern wing 
hereafter absorbed in this great Abolition Free- 
Soil party of that section. 

It is, then, manifest that, with my views of 
General Scott’s position in the present canvass, 
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he cannnt receive my support. Shall I be neutral 
in this contest? No, sir, that is alike inconsistent 
with my sense of duty. 

Franklin Pierce stands before this nation, in 
this contest—the representative of that conserva- 
tive compromise policy, which I was sent here to 
support, and upon whose inflexible maintenance 
depend the peace and the tranquillity of this Union. 
No man who looks to his past course, or to the 
influences to which he must be indebted for his 
election, can feel the slightest emotion of appre- 
hension for its disturbance while he occupies the 
Executive chair. I have already shown you that, 
with the first burst of sectional agitation and tumult 
at the North in the fall of 1850, he repaired to the 
post of duty, and before a large assemblage of his 
countrymen, threw the full weight of his high 
character, of his unbounded personal popularity, 
of his great and acknowledged abilities into the 
scale of the Union. His presence there upon such 
an oceasion and under such circumstances was an 
evidence of his patriotism. His remarks manifest 
a just appreciation of the importance of that crisis, 
and of the necessity and justice of recognizing the 
constitutional rights of the South. Since that day, 
every act of which we have any record; every re- 
mark which in any authentic form has reached 
the public eye; every letter which bears his signa- 
ture, breathes the same anxious and profound 
interest in the maintenance of that conservative 
policy. 
contains the last declaration of his views, he speaks 
with the frankness of a soldier, and with the full- 
ness of a patriot; who estimates the vast influence 


And in his letter of acceptance, which | 


which this question must exercise over the desti- | 


nies of the Republic: 


*T accept the nomination upon the platform adopted by 


the Convention, not because this is expected of me as a | 
candidate, but because the principles it embraces command | 
the approbation of my judgment, and with them I believe | 


I enn safely say, THERE HAS BEEN NO WORD NOR ACT 0} 
MY LIFE IN CONFLICT.”’ 


My first acquaintance with General Pierce dates 


back to August, 1833. Since that time I have 
been a close observer of his public career. ‘Time 
does not enable me, now, to go into an examina- 
tion of hiscourse. But I do not fear contradiction 


when I assert, that the record of no northern | 
statesman exhibits a more uniform and consistent | 


respect for the constitutional rights of the South 


than his; nor can one be shown manifesting more 


true loyalty to all the objects and purposes for 
which this great Union was formed. It will give 
me pleasure, sir, to record my vote for him. 


POLITICAL PLATFORMS—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN W. HOWE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Tvuespay, lugust 3, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. JOHN W. HOWE said: 

Mr. Cuamman: It is not my design to make a 
set or formal speech. I have no such intention as 
that; but owing to circumstances over which, to 


some extent, I have no control, I propose making 
some remarks. 


And I would say here, that as I | 


wish to have all the talking to myself, I should | 


feel much obliged to gentlemen if they would not 
offer any interruption. I am about to touch a 
very delicate subject, and I propose to do it very 
delicately. I know very well that all persons of 
political parties and religious communities are very 
jealous of their creeds. 
and I know that they will allow you to touch 
their persons and their property, but you must 
keep your hands off their creed. Perhaps there is 
no man more tenacious of his creed than I am 
myself. I allow no man to intermeddle with it; 
that is, unless he wishes to. [Laughter.] 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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factured at Baltimore, which is becoming quite a 
manufacturing city, and I am unable to discover 
that there is any particular difference between the 
two. The eighth resolution in the Whig platform 
is a little more pointed and perspicuous than is the 
Democratic platform. It is faulty, but the Demo- 
cratic platform is equally faulty, because it is much | 
longer. I consider them both as nothing short of 
a farrago of balderdash—there is very little mean- 
ing in either; one is made up of negatives almost 
entirely; and the other is merely the vomitings 
of the South. When 1 make my comments upon 
the Baltimore platforms, of course I shall speak 
almost entirely of the Whig platform, for I have 
not much right to speak of the other. I have no 
disposition to do so, because it is unnecessary, | 
and the remarks that | shall make will apply equal- | 
ly to it, generally. It is not my purpose, Mr. | 
Chairman, in any remarks that I shail make here, 
to speak disrespectfully, or irreverently of the can- 
didates of either party. | purpose to give no offense | 
in that way, and I do not intend to be personal. I | 
am not quarreling with men but with creeds. Itis 
the platform adopted by the Whig party that I am 
at loggerheads with, and it is on the subject of that 
platform that I intend to confine my remarks prin- |; 
cipally, and my object is to show, in the first place, 
of what kind of materials the eighth resolution in | 
the Whig platform is composed, and it will turn 
out, sir, that it is made out of a dog-raft upon | 
which two very eminent gentlemen in this country | 
stove up and had to go to Salt river sometime ago. || 
I propose, then, to confine my remarks principally | 
to the eighth resolution in the Whig platform, and | 
in doing so I intend to make reference generally to 
the law referred to in that resolution, and to dis- | 
sect and examine its various parts, in order to see | 
whether it is orthodox, or not, and whether it will | 
do to live by. I should be verry sorry to die by 
it, atall events. [Laughter.] 

There is something very remarkable, indeed, 
Mr. Chairman, connected with the history of this | 
whole matter. That law generally called the fu- | 
gitire slave law, that was passed in September, 
1850, was not very well relished by the Whig | 
party that was in Congress at that time from the 
North. I remember perfectly well, without turn- 
ing to the Journal, that there were but three Whigs | 
from the free States that had moral courage enough 
to vote for that measure. I recollect, also—and I | 
only speak from recollection and may be wrong— | 
that there were twenty-seven who dodged their 
votes upon it. One third—nine of that number— | 
a colleague of mine [Mr. Stevens] said he found 
stowed away afterwards in a very compact and 
uncomfortable place, and inhaling, as he supposed, 
very bad air. Well, sir, this thing went on, and 
we went home,and my reélection took placea day 
or two after my arrival. lhad no opportunity of | 
addressing my constituents upon that or any other 
subject; but after the election was over—and that 
is what makes it necessary in part now for me || 
to appear here in my place, to show that other 
things may have changed, and how men may have 
changed, and I may have changed, yet in politics 
I have not changed a whit—l was called upon af- 
terwards,in the month of November, to go through 
my entire district, and to address the people upon 
the fugitive slave law; and they assembled in great | 
masses, in many places, I may say without dis- 
tinction almost of party, because there was but 
one, almost, prevailing sentiment in that country, 
and that was—condemnation of the fugitive slave 
law. In the language of Franklin Pierce, they | 
said, as he did, **I loath the fugitive slave law.”’ 
Well, sir, at the meeting of this present Congress, || 
nine months ago, the evening before Congress 


| met, it was thought necessary and proper that the 


I know that very well, | 


Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose now to exam- | 


ine briefly, and as concisely as I can, the platform 
adopted by the Whig party, of which I am a mem- 


ber. I was not present, sir, at the Baltimore Con- | 


vention. I have looked at the platform erected by 
the Whig party with intense interest; and I have 
examined, also, another platform that was manu- 


| 


Whigs of this House should get themselves to- 
gether, in some convenient place, and should, by |; 
resolution, then and there enact the fugitive slave 
law. Some-— | 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Will the gentleman allow || 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HOWE. I really cannot afford the time, 
my friend. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. I merely wish to know on 
what authority you state that General Pierce said | 
he loathed the fugitive slave law ? 

Mr. HOWE. I read it from a newspaper, pub- || 
lished in his neighborhood, reported by a reporter | 


of the name of Foss, who swears that it was so, 


| thereafter. 
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and that he said some other things abont the ex 
of slavery. See his reported speech. F 
Mr. INGERSOLL. I undertake to Pronoun 
it false. — 
Mr. HOWE. I read it from a New Haye)... 
paper, published in New Boston, and swory 
the reporter to be true, that Mr. Pierce, in making 
a speech there, a Free-Soil speech, a home dete 
said: **1 loathe the fugitive slave law.” | om 
it as my language, sir. I wish he had said po... 
ing inconsistent with that from then till now. 1. 
said many other things, too, that I may speak .- 
and, perhaps, may not speak of. That de; ends 
upon time. Well, sir, at this caucus that | ‘es 
mentioning at the commencement of the session 5 
was said—although there was some warm ep»)... 
versy as tothe factin this House—that the W hic. 
adopted it for the present 
Mr. MeMULLIN. I desire to ask the gony,. 
man one question. e 


Mr. HOWE. I will hear the question, but} 


rn to} y 


4] 





| cannot promise to answer it. 


Mr. McMULLIN. If General Pierce did y,, 
the language attributed to him, is he not more oo. 
ceptable to you? 

Mr. HOWE. Most certainly, sir. If he hoa 
said nothing inconsistent with that, I should hays 
thought he was one of my party. But | yj) 
speak of that hereafter. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Will you vote for hin, 
then? 

Mr. HOWE. No; I am going to show that }; 
said something else. The thing rested there, ana 
there was considerable dissatisfaction in the Honse 
here, as will be recollected by the chairman and 
many others; and some Whigs from the Nor! 
turned States-evidence, and swore themselves and 
some of their friends out of the scrape. It wasthoucht 
to be a monstrous act at the time, and it was said 
there was cheating about the board. Sometine 
after the period I am speaking of, to bring the his. 


| tory up, for I wish it to appear entire in my speech, 


to be confined to the records and to truth, a rego- 
lution was offered by the gentleman from Georzia, 
[Mr. Jackson,] and an amendment offered by one 
of his colleagues. The amount of it was, that they 
resolved that the fugitive slave law is a law, and that 
it is above the Constitution, and is final, conc 

sive, and irrepealable, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Well, a vote was taken on thet 
resolution, and the yeas and nays were had. | 
was sick myself, wl was not present whien the 
final vote was taken; but it appears that when that 
vote was taken by yeas and nays, only seven or 
ten of the northern Whigs voted for it. Tha 
was very unsatisfactory to southern Whigs, t 

the southern people, and to the world generally 

However, it rested there until some time in t 

month of April, when a Whig caucus was held for 
the purpose of affixing the time and place for holl- 
ing a National Convention for the selection of can- 
didates and the preparation of a platform. We, 
sir, there was an attempt made there to incorpo- 
rate the fugitive slave law into the Whig creeé, 
and it failed, and there was some fillibustering 
It shook the foundations of the Wh 
party of the United States from the center to the 
circumference,—I mean of the few Whigs here io 
Washington. It did not disturb the great body 
of mankind generally, but it made considera! ¢ 
fuss and trouble here fora time. [ think there 
was some backing out from the Whig party, ‘0° 
but it went off well enough. The caucus refused 0 
incorporate the fugitive slave law into the Whiz 


creed, and it was referred to the Baltimore Cor 


vention as a more fitting place and occasion to“ 
such dirty work. At Baltimore there was ano 
semblage of about three hundred delegates. There 
were twenty-seven from the State in which I havethe 


) 


honor, in part, to represent, twenty-six of whom 


|| were known to be opposed to the fugitive slavelaw, 


or were believed, by their professions and by their 
acts, to be as hostileto the fugitive slave law as am. 


|, Almost all the Whigs from the North who were 
_ there, except a few ‘** hunkers”’ or “ silver greys 


—a few ‘* old fogies’’—were opposed to the adop- 
tion of the fugitive slave law asa part of the Whe 
creed. They said thet it was the law; and the', 
whilst it was such, it must be carried out like any 
other law, but they were opposed to making !t “ 
chief corner-stone of the Whig edifice. They wer 
met there by southern men. There were 4 '¢¥ 
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-hern men at that gathering, and they had a 
-to be there. They were gathered up from 
wery part of the South—from some places that 
»jerates had never come from before to a Whig 
Convention. They were coaxed up, rolled up, 
rambled Up, somehow or other; and they were 
there in full life, Well, these southern gentlemen 
vot together, as history tells, and they formed a 
platform of principles, falsely so called. They 
pared it, matured it, examined it, and were 
usted with it. They offered it to their north- 
brethren, and told them they must take it or 
climb; there was no other alternative. Sir, the 
northern men had it under consideration, as the 
sory goes on to say, during one night. Some 
liked it pretty well, and thought there was not 
much init; others did not like it, and thought there 
was a good deal too much in it; and some (honest 
men) said there was a way of getting around it— 
that they could adopt the platform, and afterwards 
trample upon it, and gofor the man. Others said 
they could not do that conscientiously—that if it 
was adopted as a platform of principles, it must 
be adhered to; and so say [. Sir, they did not 
want to have a split. Discord in the Whig fam- 
ily would be disagreeable. So they told the south- 
ern men: ** We will agree to take your platform 
upononecondition.’’ And what was that condition? 
They told the southern men ‘a motion must 
‘be made in the convention to raise a committee of 
‘one member from each State, to be called the com- 
‘mittee on platform, or the committee on resolu- 
‘tions; and let them report this platform back to 
‘the body, so that it may seem to have the sanc- 
‘tion of deliberation, and may appear to have been 
‘the work of all concerned, and we will then adopt 
‘it.’ Well, sir, this was agreed to—the platform 
was reported back, and after very little examina- 
tion or discussion it wasadopted. It is aremark- 
able fact, and one that [ have never been able to 
account for, that out of the whole body of Whigs 
there from the North there were only sixty-six 
honest men found to vote against that platform. 
What became of themIdo not know. Of the 
twenty-seven delegates from my own State, we 
had a right to suppose that twenty-six, if they did 
not betray the trust confided to them, would have 
voted against that platform. We knew that there 
was one man there who would vote for it, but we 
had a right to expect that the remaining twenty- 
six would vote against it. Sir, only six men from 
Pennsylvania were found to vote against that plat- 
form; and | am proud to say that one of that num- 
ber was from the district which I have the honor 
to represent here. He truly represented the sen- 
timents of his district at that time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before my colleague leaves 
that part of the subject, [ wish to correct him. 

Mr. HOWE, I desire to becorrected if I have 
fallen into any mistake. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to correct any 
statement of fact which has been made by my col- 
league, but an inference might be drawn from 
what he has said that would place some of those 
who attended the W hig caucus in a wrong position, 
and [ do not intend to be placed in a wrong po- 
sition by any one. 

Mr. HOWE. Thatis right. Ido not want to | 
place any one in a wrong position. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would be inferred, from the 
remarks of my colleague, that it was agreed that 
the proposition to adopt a platform should be ad- | 

i 


$ 





sa 
er 


aan from the Congressional Caucus to the || 
Vhig National Convention. Now, so far as I | 
was concerned, and so far as I know what was 
the sentiment of northern men, the majority of 
them were not in favor of any such adjournment. 
They were willing to meet the question there, and 
to decide the question there; that there should be 
no platform for the Whig party, but that they 
should go before the people as they had always 
gone before them. 

_ Mr. HOWE. Task my colleague if he is speak- 
ing of the last caucus—the one held in the Senate 
Chamber ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am speaking of the two 
caucuses held in this city by the Whig party. 

Mr. HOWE. Well, sir, I do not like to tell 
tales out of school, but as older members have set 
me the example, [ will say, that I was at that 
caucus—the second one—and that there were north- |, 
ern Whigs there who said that if this question of || 


a platform was postponed till the Baltimore Con- 


vention—the proper place—they would vote for 
it. My colleague is right, however, as it respects 
himself, and perhaps the majority of the northern 
men who were there. 

Mr. ALLISON. The idea I wish to convey is 
this: I do not wish it to be understood that I, and 
those who acted with me, agreed to any such ad- 
journment or postponement of the question, 

Mr. HOWE. My colleague did not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Permit me to say here, that 
at the first meeting of that caucus, I, for one, de- 
clared my readiness to meet the proposition there, 
and to decide it; and that [ never would agree to 
stand upon a platform such as was asked for by 
certain gentlemen on that occasion. 

Mr. HOWE. My colleague is correct. 

Mr. ALLISON. [believe I stood upon correct 
ground then. I stand there yet. 

Mr. HOWE. I would trust my life with my 
colleague on the subject of slavery, or any other 
question. [Laughter.] . : 

Mr. Chairman, on the 2Ist of June, General 
Scott was nominated by the Convention, and upon 
that day he sent the following note to Baltimore 
by telegraph: 

Wasnineton, June 21, 1852. 

Having the honor of being the nominee for President by 
the Whig National Convention, [ shall accept the same, 
with the platform of principles which the Convention has 
laid down. Please show this to G. B. Dunean. 

With respects to friends, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

That was written several days after the plat- 
form had been adopted. It was in General Scott’s 
hands, and he knew what it was. He had had 
time to con it over. I bring forward this letter 
for no other purpose but to do justice to General 
Scott, because it has been said here by gentlemen 
from the South, who have fillibustered a little, that 
General Scott had not adopted the platform of 
principles that was made for him by the Baltimore 
Convention, but that he merely said, in a casual 
way, in his letter of acceptance, that he accepted 
the nomination, with the resolutions annexed. I 
thought at the time that the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,}] in confining his re- 
marks to that expression, and commenting upon 
it, hardly did him justice. General Scott says 
here, in language not to be misunderstood, that he 
accepted the nomination and the platform of prin- 
ciples which the Convention had laid down. He 
said this aboveboard. He did not wish it to be 
confined to the gentlemen in the Convention, to 
whom it was addressed. He said, ‘‘ snow this 
to G. B. Duncan. With respects to friends.”’ 
[Laughter.] General Scott said distinctly that he 
accepted the platform of principles laid down by 
the Convention. 

Well, sir, now for the platform itself. There 
are but three resolutions in that platform which 
require examination. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I see that 
my colleague is about to read the platform. I ask 
him if General Scott had that version of the plat- 
form before him when he sent that dispatch ? 

Mr. HOWE. It was the same, with the ex- 
ception of the word * final.”’ 

Mr. STEVENS. The word ‘‘final’’ was not 
in at the time General Scott sent that telegraphic 


dispatch. 


Mr. HOWE. On looking over the platform, 
carefully and critically, I find that there is but one 
item in it peculiar to the Whig party—that is to 
say, there is but one item that distinguishes, or 
contra-distinguishes it from the platform laid down 
by the Democratic party;—and their pocTrors con- 
strue that to mean the same thing—but it is rather 
an unnatural construction, [ confess. And that is 
upon the subject of internal improvements. I do 
not know but the Democrats will claim that as 
their doctrine during the present canvass; but | 
know it is good Whig doctrine the year round, 
and always was. 

I will now read the fifth resolution of the Whig 
platform, and accompany it with a single remark. 
It says: 

“5. Government should be conducted upon principles of 
strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for the expenses 
thereof, in time of peace, ought to be mainly derived from 
a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; and, in levy- 
ing such duties, sound policy requires a just discrimination 


and protection from fraud by specific duties when practi- 
cable, whereby suitable encouragement may be assured to 
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American industry equally to all classes and to all portions 
of the country.”’ 

That is not Whig doctrine. Whig doctrine is 
** protection, for the sake of protection’’—a tariff 
for revenue and a tariff for protection. That is 
Whig doctrine. I wish to make just this one 
other remark upon this resolution, because I do 
not think any northern man is bound by it. I 
do not feel much bound by it. This resolution is 
the mere old Democratic doctrine—[laughter]— 
with the exception of one single expression, where 
a word seems to have been taken out, and another 
put in of less force and meaning. Now, when 
you ask Democrats for their principles upon a 
tariff, they will say, ** Certainly, weare fora tariff 
tor revenue, and we are fora Government econom- 
ically administered.’? That isall good Democratic 
doctrine. That is Whig doctrine, too, so far; but 
the Democratic doctrine is tariff for revenue with 
discrimination for incidental protection. But they 
have left out the word *‘incidental.’’ They have 
left out the word ‘ protection,’’ also, and have in- 
serted the word *‘ encouragement.”? [Laughter.] 
Why, sir, it is encouragement, words of encour- 
agement, that the Whigs have been living upon 
since the destruction of the tariff of 1842. That 
word ‘‘encouragement”’ has kept us alive until 
now; but we have had enough of it. It is protec- 
tion now that we want, and not encouragement, 
that we shall have it at some future day, when we 
have all gone to smash. I leave this part of the 
subject with this single other remark: That the 
doctrine contained in this resolution is nothing but 
the old Locofoco doctrine upon that point, with 
the words, ** with discrimination for protection,”’ 
left out, and which they themselves have aban- 
doned as an absurdity. 

The sixth resolution is Whig in sentiment, but 
the doctrine of internal improvements is not set 
forth in very bold relief—a little foggy. The 
W hig doctrine of the use of the veto is not men- 
tioned here, and there are several other important 
items belonging properly to the Whig party which 
are entirely lost sight of inthese resolutions. Gen- 
eral Scott himself adverts to one or two of them 
in his letter of acceptance. But to come down to 
the eighth resolution; thatis one which is very im- 
portant in meaning—in its proper place. [ will read 
it entire, after which [ propose to comment upon 
it. Itis as follows: 

“8. The series of acta of the Thirty. first Congress, com- 
monly Known as the compromise or adjustment, (the act 
for the recovery of fugitives from labor included.) are re 
ceived and acquiesced in by the Whigs of the United States 
as a final settlement in principle and substance, of the sub 
jects to which they relate ; and, so far as these acts are con 
cerned, we will maintain them, and insist on thelr efrict 
enforcement, until time and experience shall demonstrate 
the necessity of further legislation to guard against the eva 
sion of the laws on the one hand, and the abuse of their 
powers on the other—not impairing their present efficiency 
to carry out the requirements of the Constitution ; and we 
deprecate all further agitation of the questiens thus settled, 
as dangerous to our peace; and will discountenance all ef 
forts to continue or renew such agitation, whenever, where- 
ever, or however made; and we will maintain this settle 
ment as essential to the nationality of the Whig party and 
the integrity of the Union.” 


General Scott had a copy of these resolutions, 
with the word ‘‘final’’ left out, for two or three 
days, and therefore could not have judged of them 
hastily. I have not time to expound this resolu- 
tion fully upon this occasion, and in this place, 
but [ have to say that I dissent from several 
propositions in it. I deny, sir, in the first place, 
that it is necessary for the nationality of the Whig 
party for us to adopt this resolution, and regard it 
(**the healing measures’’) as the final settlement 
and final adjustment of the slavery question. I do 
not know, | admit, what is required to nationalize 
I know it does not take much 
to niggerize that party, and they have done it 
most effectually by the adoption of this platform, 
and that is all I wish to know. [Laughter.] But 
I do not believe in the doctrine myself. I dissent 
from every one of its propositions. I do not think 
that it is necessary to ‘* discountenance all efforts to 
continue or renew such agitation whenever, wher- 
ever, and however made.’’ Upon so important a 
question as this slavery question { will not assume 
so great a responsibility as to make any declara- 
tions of that sort. There is not another law upon 
our statute-books, not an article in the Constitu- 
tion that we are not commended for investigating. 


| We are taught to investigate them and to discuss 
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them. Agitate them, if you please, if you like 
that expression better. Agitate and sift, and ex- 
amine thoroughly into the merits of the law, and 
see whether it shall be repealed or amended. But 
this law is so sacred that it is regarded as the 
very ark of the covenant for the party. They 
have made it so sacred that the man who shall 
touch it will die, ** politically speaking.” 

Mr, Chairman, it is not possible—I know it is 
not possible—to go through the northern States of 
this Union and find one man in ten thousand be- 
longing to the Whig party who would not tell you 
that he did not adopt the sentiment of any propo- 
sition embodied in this eighth resolution. You 
cannot find a man inthe North, in my opinion, ex- 
cept some old hunker—some old silvergrey, who is 
a slave to his party, or, if not to his party, is a 
slave to the powers that be for the time-——who will 
not say that the fugitive slave law, upon examina- 
tion, is a bad law, degrading to the people of the 
North, and that if it ought not to be repealed, it 


certainly ought to be amended, so as to take off 


anything which may attach to it that is degrading 
to the freeand sovereign people of the North. At 
least they would tell you that it would be highly 
proper to discuss it, whenever, wherever, and how- 
ever, they justplease. They would tell you they 
did not care if every man in the land had a copy 
of it. They would tell you, and they will tell you 
as [ tell you now, thatif this or any other law 
vassed by an American Congress is too sacred to 
te discussed, or even agitated, if need be, and if 
the integrity of the Union depends upon their si- 
lence upon the subject, this Union is not worth 
preserving twenty-four hours. I want no part nor 
bot inany such American Union as that. I want 
nothing to do with a Union in which a northern 
citizen shall be deterred through fear from giving 
his opinion of an act of Congress, and particularly 
one which was introduced into this House, and 
passed throuch as this law was. It was brought 
in, I believe, bya northern member, by a colleague 
of mine, if I recollect right,{Mr.Tuompson.] It 
was never printed and laid upon the desks of mem- 
bers at all. Very few members understood its 
monstrous provisions. A few remarks were 
made in favor of the law, then the previous ques- 
tion called, and all debate shut out; and, under the 
gag, without investigation, without having seen 
the law, and without having it laid upon our 
tables at all, it was forced through this House 
by the disgraceful (and in that case criminal) 
dodging of many members. Twenty-seven Whigs 
from the North ‘jumped the pole,” and many 
Democrats also dodged. It passed by « triumph- 
ant majority of this House in that way, but now, 
forsooth, it is so sacred an instrument that every 
time there is a public political meeting of the Whig 
party, they must reénact it as an essential part of 
their political existence. Congress must reénact it 
by the most solemn resolutions, and it must be in- 
corporated as a living, and abiding, eternal, prin- 
ciple of the universal Whig party. These acts 
were put in here by way of compromise peace 
measures. I am no friend to compromises unless 
they are just and right to all parties and interests. 
Now, sir, while I am upon this subject, | propose 
to say what I have said before, that with regard 
to the slavery question there is no essential differ- 
ence that I can perceive, in the language of the 
Whig and the Democratic platforms. The word 
‘* final’? does not appear in the Democratic plat- 
form, but still it is sufficiently expressive, and I 
cannot complain. 

I now 


ropose to make some few comments | 


upon the Democratic platform. [ do not propose | 


to read the whole of it, but I will read one or two 
of the resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist all at- 
tempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation 


of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 
attempt may be made.”’ 


The only difference between this language and 
that used by the Whigs in their resolution, is this: 
The Whigs say that they will ‘* discountenance 
all efforts to continue or renew such agitation when- 
ever, wherever, and however made.’’ The Dem- 
ocrats use other language. They say they ‘ will 
* resist all attempts at renewing in Congress or out 
‘of it, the agitation of the slavery question under 
‘ whatever shape or color it may be made.”’ But 


1 am not going to take up any more time with | 
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that platform, except to read the last paragraph of 
Mr. Franklin Pierce’s answer to the committee 
who notified him that he was the nominee of the 
3altimore Convention. It is in these words: 
** Weak myself.”” Now, whether he meant that 
he was physically weak, or whether he had one 
of those fainting spells, or whether he was morally 
or mentally weak, we are notinformed. All I can 
say is, that by the expression, probably he referred 
to his predisposition to faint under certain cireum- 
stances. [Laughter.] ‘* Weak myself, faith and 
hope repose there in security.”’ Now, | suppose 
those words, ** faith and hope repose there,’’ must 
refer to the ‘* rainbow of promise’’ mentioned in 
the latter clause of the preceding paragraph. I do 
not know whether this is the correct reading. [am 
not very good at construction, but that is the sen- 
tence, and the wholesentence. I willread itagain: 
‘* Weak myself, faith and hope repose there in 


safety.’? There may be somedoubtand difference | 


of opinion as to what Mr. Pierce meant by this 
language, whether it was the reason which I have 
given, or whether his weakness consisted in the 
recollection of his New Boston speech of 2d Jan- 
uary last,in which he spoke just like a Free-Soiler. 


As appears, he might have had reference to that. | 


I would not doubt but he had. He might have 
thought that was the ‘* weak myself.’’ I cannot 
say as to that positively. 

But Mr. Pierce goes on to say: ‘*I accept the 
nomination upon the platform adopted by the 
Convention, not because this is expected of meas 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘command the approbation of my judgment; and 


with them I believe I can safely say there has been 
‘no word or act of my lifein conflict.’”” He might 
have added, for the greater caution, excepting 
what I may have said in my New Boston speech 
last January. But he does not say that; but that 
‘**Taccept the nomination upon the platform adopt- 
ed by the Convention, not because this is expected 
of me as a candidate, but because the principles it 
embraces command the approbation of my judg- 
ment.’? Weak, indeed, is frail man. Thereisa 
candidate who ‘took it the natural way.” 
{Laughter.] Here is a spontaneous answer from 
a man generous and good to the children. And to 
show that by some forecast, some fore-knowledge 
of the future, he had ever been in favor of the fugi- 
tive slave law; to show that he loved it as an 
innate principle, which was bred in his bones, and 
could not resist his attachment to the fugitive slave 
law, and the principles it inculeates. What ser- 
vility! This is most extraordinary. If the ques- 


tion had been asked him it would have been 


natural for him, under his peculiar circumstances, 
to have answered it as he did. I say it is extra- 
ordinary, and I think Mr. Pierce, when he wrote 
this, wanted to do work meet for repentance—a 
little work of supererogation. I presume he said 
more than he would have said, if he had not rec- 


ollected very well that there were some old papers | 
out, containing his remarks made in January last, | 


and in order to show that he was a little better 
than common in that business, he used the strong- 
est expression here, to answer a question which 
was not asked of him at all. A willing witness in 
a good cause is not a bad thing. 

Now, sir, | propose to turn the attention of the 
committee, or at least my own attention, to the 
fugitive slave law, for a few minntes. 

The title of the act is as follows: **An act to 
amend and supplementary to the act entitled ‘ An 
act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters,’ ap- 
proved February 12th, 1793.”’ Profanely called 
the fugitive slave law—better known as one of the 
‘*healing measures’’ of the Thirty-first Congress 
—‘* All men are born free,’’ &c. 

The first section of this act goes on to enact that 
the commissioners and officers known under the 
act, I believe, of 1787, in addition to their duties, 
which were to take bail, and do such things about 
the court as were entirely proper and honorable 
for gentlemen, should be also commissioners un- 
der this act. 

The second section goes on to provide that the 
superior court of each Territory shall have power 
to appoint such officers as the judges of the circuit 
court have, and that their duties shal!) be the same 
in that regard—catch runaway negroes as per stip- 
ulations hereinafter mentioned: 


| 
} , . z rt of 
the United States, and the superior court of each Orzan 
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a candidate, but, because the principles itembraces | 
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The third section is in these words: 
“ And he it further enacted, That the cirenit con 


Territory of the United States, shall from time to ime 
large the number of commissioners, with a view to 

| reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives from labor and 
a prompt discharge of the duties imposed by this acts)” 
| The fourth section prescribes their duties and 
| it says that these commissioners appointed in the 
. ‘ ne 

way indicated here, shall have concurrent juri 
e es . e ° ‘ 8 
diction with the judges of the circuit and 
courts of the United States, and with the judges 
of the superior court of the Territories, in that 
particular business; that is, that they shall be 
courts of last resort, and their judgments shall be 
final and conclusive, as I will show hereafter, 

The fifth section requires that a marshal, when 
a warrant is put inte his hand, shall go forthwith 
and make every effort in his power to make ee 
arrest, and it goes on to provide that— 

‘ After the arrest of such fugitive by such marshal or his 
deputy, or whilst at any time in his custody, under the pro 
visions of this act, should such fugitive escape, wherhor 
with or without the consent of such marshal or his depuis 
such marshal shat! be liable, on his official bond, to be pros’ 
| eented for the benefit of such claimant for the full value o¢ 
| the service or labor of such fugitive in the State, 
or district whence he escaped.’’ 


afford 


district 


Territory, 


This, I say, Mr. Chairman, is an unnecessarily 
severelaw. I say it is most extraordinary, indeed, 
that the marshal shall, in the first place, omit any 
other business he may have on hand at the time— 
| be may be concerned in serving a civil process, he 
may be taking an invoice of a store of goods— 
and under the penalty of $1,000, he shall quit that 
business, whatever it may be, and proceed imme- 
diately to make the arrest, and if he is overcome 
by a superior force, if he gets his head broke, even 
if his life be taken, it is provided here that his hail 
shall be liable to the full value of the service or 
labor of the slave escaping from him by force or 
any other means. 

*¢ Oh, where did you come from, knock a nigger down.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a very severe act. And 
then it goes on to enact— 

*¢ And the better to enable the said commissioners, when 
thus appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and effi- 
ciently, in conformity with the requirements of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of this act, they are hereby 
authorized and empowered, within their counties respect 
ively, to appoint, in writing under their hand, any one or 
more suitable persons, from time to time, to execute ail 
such warrants and other process as may be issued by them 
in the lawful performance of their respective duties; wit! 
authority to such commissioners, or to the persons to be 
| appointed by them, to execute process as aforesaid, to sum- 
mon and call to their aid the bystanders, or posse comitatus 
of the proper county, when necessary to insure a faith/ul 
observance of the clause of the Constitution referred to, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act; and all good cit- 
izens are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the prompt 
| and efficient execution of this law, whenever their services 
| may be required, as aforesaid, for that purpose.”’ 

This is decidedly cool; but it is a part and so 
much of the Whig platform—Whig principles 
for 1852. I must not ‘‘agitate,’’ and will pass 
on. I read from the fifth section of the law. It 
requires not only that the marshal shall drop and 
| dispense with all other business and go out at the 

bidding of any slave hunter, but that he shall ca! 
/upon the posse comitatus, if necessary, to give 
| greater facilities for carrying out the provisions of 
this act, and the Constitution. The commissioner, 
an inferior officer in the law, and not known to 
the Constitution at all, may appoint other persons 
| to assist in making the arrest that is required by 
this act, and in order to carry out the require- 
ments of the Constitution contained in this act. 

You will remark that ‘all good citizens’’ are 
required to aid and assist the marshal in execut- 
ing this law. Now, sir, I would like to see three 
fifths of the Whig party chasing some poor ne- 
gro, with a little deputy marshal in the lead, ap- 
pointed by some BEAGLE of a commissioner—! 
| should like to see them running the country, Up 

and tie, after a lame negro. Why, sir, the Whig 
| party, as [ understand the eighth resolution, have 
_ pledged themselves to a faithful execution of this 
| law, to save their ‘ nationality,”’ and other valua- 
bles in the bill. 
| 
| 








I propose now to refer to that provision of the 
Constitution referred to in the sixth section of the 
‘act. Itis found in the second section of the fourth 
| article of the Constitution. That section is divided 
into three clauses, and I will read them. The first 
clause declares that “the citizens of each State 


|| shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
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ons in the several States.’’ I find, in looking || whilst the free negro sailors do not forfeit their | arrest his fugitive slave, and take him away, and 


veh the laws of Congress, no act for carrying || liberty by landing upon our coast; nor is the legis- || use sufficient force for that purpose, with or with- 
through the . : ™,. rf . ; 
this provision ol the Constitution. * The cit- || lation of South Carolina peculiar on that subject. || outlaw. And the act in question authorizes the 


ve of each State shall be entitled to all privileges || Indiana has excluded free negroes from her limits 
j immunities of ciuzens in the several States.’’ || by a constitutional provision; and several other of 
Now, it is a fact, Me. Chairman, that in the State || the free States have enacted the most stringent laws 
“» Vassachusetts, and perhaps some other New || against free negroes coming into their territory. 
covjand States, colored persons may be citizens || These laws were passed by the Legislature of 
} thin the meaning of the Constitution. It is || South Carolina to promote the peace and safety 
wien an historical fact, that many of these colored | of our people, being necessary for an efficient do- 
gens are sailors, and go on board of vessels || mestic police. 
which put into southern ports—Charieston, for in- When Mr. Hoar reached Charleston, it would “ Either by procuring a warrant from some one of the 
eance; aud itis known that in the State of South | seem that he imagined himself a foreign minister; ars judges, or ccna cain aforesaid, of the proper 
Carolina they have an act of their Legislature |! for he addressed a letter to Governor Hammond | Si tv distticl: of county, tor cracenenanainanen ~ ne 
whieh requires that colored persons coming into | announcing his arrival, the object of his mission, || fugitive. when the same can be done without process, and 
wort as sailors and going ashore, shall be taken | and that he came by authority of the State of Mas- || by taking, or causing such person to be taken, forthwith, 
and put into jail, and shall be kept there until the || sachusetts. The Governor not choosing to recog- Saeeeee judge, - commissioner, whose duty it 
1 | ® ‘ . . : shi >t ear an ele » > case such cle a 
vessel is about ready to depart, when notice shall || nize this envoy extraordinary, transmitted Mr. | a summary manner.” 
he viven to the master or captain, who shall pay | Hoar’s letter, with a message, to the Legislature This expression; “in -eammery seen” 
the jail fees, and take away the prisoner; but in | of South Carolina, then in session, which brought has Scaenae » been construed b eke rro m 
t! a S ‘ . . - ry as é . : y c B - 
‘ase he shall fail to do so, the prisoner shall be | the question of his mission before that body. The ||. y e Dan 
case : : ; . | missioners, with the “* material aid ’’ of the extra 
sold into perpetual slavery. Legislature denied the right of the State of Mas- || five dollars provided for, to mean, give the certifi 
§ { “on wee oe ~ . . ¥ airs Lg cer ~ 
ir. McQUEEN, (interrupting.) As the gen- || sachusetts to supervise, overlook, control, modify, sain alt eee shaletaaied aan atiitieee-anel 
i s > 5 : 2 . “, é i pms wolens 
tleman has spoken of the law of Massachusetts || or interfere with any law affecting our domestic | a » an 
eman | i 4 ; ; ; 5 , ; : that, too, instanter, unless prevented by the offi- 
und of South Carolina, [ will ask him if he has | police, which the peace, quiet, and safety of the cnattha ten. bate we tenn McAll ; 
’ ined the law of Massachusetts so far as to habitants of the Stat uired should be en- ee ete eee tp lagenien._ngepe—ssdpamer gg, 
examined the Jaw of Massachus we Mhonas Daye IBRAVKARS a a a Oe oe Morton, Curtis, and to every other man whose 
find that when she had slavery she not only im- | acted, whether they were laws regulating quaran- a nese Se ~d 
1 > sae ’ . ° ee especial business it is tocatch negroes. The sec- 
prisoned such persons, but inflicted ten lashes on | tine or the ingress of free negroes, especially when tion goes on further to provide, that after the 
hem for every ten days they remained and re- | the free negroes of Massachusetts would not incur | ,, S 9 : . : . ; 
the - , ; a summary”’ hearing, the commissioner or judge 
fused to leave the State ? its penalties if they kept out of our ports; and so shall give hie certificate to the claimant. auth 
Mr. HOWE. I have not examined, but I || believing, when officially notified, that Massachu- | °°". .B'*S SS & : aimans, AUlAor- 
r. ; ‘ j + . fic , that Mass: " : ; . ; 
i ; : _2 J ; ing the removal of the fugitive to the place from 
know the poor slave gets licked everywhere. [ || setts, in the person of Mr. Hoar, was on a mis- : sab aS S 
i 5 : ; : : whence he escaped, and concludes in these words: 
do not doubt it at all. The Yankee would get || sion seeking to subvert it, the Legislature of South shel theta Meanie n eteatnetndiniien 
- . : . ° . > ‘ *“* in notriai or hearing under this act, sha * testi 
twice as much labor out of him, and put on the | Carolina determined that the dignity of the State | or citi ailewed. fugitive be admitted in evidemees and tee 
lash more freely—present company always ex- | required that sach an unprecedented surveillance 


b ‘ ] . certificates in this and the fourth section mentioned, shall 
cepted. [Laughter.] 1 do not intend io be per- || over her domestic policy merited a marked rebuke, be conclusive of the right of the person or persons in whose 
sonal, Mr. Chairman. || and the Legislature passed, unanimously, a reso- | Vor granted, to remove such fugitive to the State or Ter 


e - } . . . ritory ¢ which he escaped, and shall prevent all lest- 
We find that a citizen of Massachusetts, some || lution directing the Governor to expel Mr. Hoar | jiuon of eaepeen or peezee by eng peouste teonedl a 
years ago, went into the State of South Carolina, || from the State. The Governor dispatched an aid- | any court, judge, magistrate, or other person whomsvever,? 
with a view of bringing up this question before | de-camp from Columbia, the seat of government, ‘Hail, Columbia, happy land.’ Mr. Chair- 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to test | to Charleston, with full authority to execute — man, further comment upon this part of the Whig 
the constitutionality of such a law as that under || resolve; but before his arrival there, and before | « platform of principles’? seems to be unnecessary 
which they imprisoned citizens of Massachusetts. | the action of the Legislature was known in Charles- | jy ‘this place. I will read the second clause of the 
Itissaid he did not succeed in getting his case || ton, Mr. Hoar had taken his departure. He left || ninth section of the first article of the Constitution 
before the court; but when receiving an intima- || at the suggestion of many leading citizens of | of the United States: 
tion that another court was about to assemble for || Charleston, who told him plainly that his longer 


ae s . ; - “ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
the purpose of administering to his present ‘* ne- || stay might lead to a popular outbreak, which 


- _ AK, | suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
cessities,’’ he was advised bya friend to leave the || might not be easily quelled. But for his imperti- || the public safety require it.”” 


State; and he did so. There was no proclamation || nent communication (official, and not personal im- But it must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, 
issued by the Executive, and I do not learn that || pertinence) to the Governor, which brought the | that neither Baltimore Convention was concerned 
there was any law recommended to carry out this || officious and unjustifiable pretensions of Massa- | for the ‘ integrity’’ of the Constitution. And 
provision of the Constitution, nor trials for trea- || chusetts to the notice of the constituted authorities | it occurs to me now that slaves are chattels; the 
son. | of the State, the Legislature would never have | habeas corpus was made to protect the rights of 
Mr. ORR. I suppose the gentleman alludes to || taken any action in the premises. men. 
the mission of Mr. Hoar to South Carolina. I Mr. HOWE, (resuming.) I learned, at that Mr. Chairman, the State of Maryland, dissat- 
would like to say a word or two in explanation. time, that South Carolina was not inthe habitofrec- || isfied with this law, and thinking that it was not 
Mr. HOWE. [cannot giveway. My timeis | ognizing foreign or domestic ministers. But times, sufficiently penal, adopted by her Legislature the 
limited. and the mode of doing business, have changed, || following, among other resolves, as an amendment 
Mr.ORR. I wish the gentleman to learn the || and South Carolina treats with foreign ministers || to the fifth section of the act, now the ‘*soul”’ of 
true facts of that case. It has been misunder- || on the subject of imprisoning colored seamen who | the Whig and Democratic parties: 
stood. ; are citizens of her Majesty’s Government. There | ,\« Resolved, That experience has demonstrated the ‘fu 
: i; dee oe . vt ; on * 
= amas eae yield. th has been a —o —— recently in that co oo intended to effect, by maned of the failure of Congress to 
: P will not consume more than two | a colored British subject went there, and he was im enforce, by the adequate penalties, the attendance and aid 
minutes. prisoned as American citizens are wont to be. An | of the ‘ posse comitatus,’ when required by the officer 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from | attempt was made to obtain his release by an ap- |, charged with the execution of the law. Trerive, sock 
Pennsylvania declines to yield, and interruption plication to our Government, by an agent of the | 3” anendiment by Congress as will render the act efficient 
is not in order. ‘| British Government; but this Government said = _- : ae ' y y: 
Mr. HOWE. The gentleman may take two they had nothing to do in the premises, and turned Mr. Chairman, from the fact that both the great 
minutes. him over to the independent State of South Caro- leading parties of the country, soon after adopted 
Mr.ORR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman re- | Jina; and, I believe, that State, rather than go to the law as their ** platform of principles,”’ and 
fers, | presume, to the case of Mr. Hoar, of Mas- | war with England, did finally release the sailor— || pledged themselves to adhere to it asa final ad- 
sachusetts.. He was selected by the Governor, | qa most fortunate thing for the world that those |J¥Stment of the vexed question, no application 
under authority from the Legislature, to go to || two mighty nations did not appeal to arms! was made to Congress for the aM ery amend- 
South Carolina to test, as they were pleased to The next clause provides for the rendition of | ™€M*; but if they want it, they can have iton five 
siy, the constitutionality of a law of that State || fugitives from justice. Then comes the clause days’ notice. See eighth resolution of Whig plat- 
regulating its internal police, which law provides || upon which this act purports to be based. It says: form, for the reason of my last remark. 
that free negroes coming into the port of Charles- ||", " shee entea pitied his oils Maeiabicamie U Posse comitatus! I would suggest that the same 
ton on merchant-vessels, as sailors, stewards, Or | the peck mer trade 3 seneuiea tube nanaes shall, in conse. || Penalty be provided that is age = the seventh 
cooks, shall be taken into custody and kept within || quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged | S€ction of this law, which is, that for refusing to 
the walls of the jail until the vessel is ready to | from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on aid the marshal, or his deputy, they should pay a 
depart, when they are delivered up to the captain | ¢!#im of the party to whom such service or labor may be | penalty of $1,000 to the United States, and $1,000 
on the payment of jail fees. The object of the | om for each slave so pursued, whether caught or not, 
law is to exclude such free negroes from all social || This does not imply that there is to be any legis- | and to suffer an imprisonment not to exceed six 
intercourse with the slave population, experience _ lation upon the subject, and the circuit court of the months in the penitentiary. That is the penalty 
having demonstrated that they were ever active in } United States decided overand again, when Judge oo for by one of the clauses of this act. I 
inciting the slaves to sedition, insubordination, and || Baldwin was upon the bench, that no law was re- || believe it would “‘ insure’’ the necessary aasist- 
insurrection; and, for the benefit of commerce, that || quired; and that the owner might go into the State || ance ; 
which [ have stated is not so stringent as the gen- | of Pennsylvania, or any other free State, and get Mr. WALSH. I hope the gentleman will al- 
eral legislation of the State, which positively in- | his slave where he could catch him. || low a word of explanation. , 
hibits the immigration of a free negro into the || The Supreme Court decided, in the case of || . Mr. HOWE. I cannot a at present, asmy 
State. A free negro from any northern or south- || Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, that the Constitution ex- || time has almost expired. he penalty to which I 
ern State, is positively excluded from our borders, || ecutes itself this far, that the owner may go and |j have alluded is “* rather salty,”’and I do not think 


owner or his authorized agent to arrest, with or 
without process, his fugitive from service, and to 
take him before a commissioner or a judge, and 
that that officer shall, in a swamary way, decide 
the matter and give a certificate. I read from the 
sixth section of the act referred to, which isa 


small part of the Whig platform; it reads as fol- 
lows: 
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’ right to be incorpo- 


that it has any ‘* legitimate 
I enter my dissent 


rated into the Whig platform. 
to it, any way. 

Mr. Chairman, the seventh section first goes on 
to say: ‘‘ If any person knowingly hinders the 
‘ arrest of a fugitive, or shall rescue, or attempt to 
‘ rescue, or aid, or abet, or assist a fugitive to es- 
‘cape,’’ &c., and then: ** Or shall harbor or con- 
‘ceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the eer 
‘and arrest of such person, after notice or knowl- 
‘edve of the fact that such person was a fugitive 
‘from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, for either 
‘of said offenses, be subject to a fine not exceed- 
‘ing $1,000, and imprisonment not exceeding six 
‘months, by indictment and conviction before the 
‘ district court of the United States. * * * * 
‘And shall, moreover, forfeit and pay, by way of 
‘civil [civil, very!] damages to the party injured 
‘by such illegal conduct, the sum of $1,000 for 
‘each fugitive so lost aforesaid, to be recovered by 
‘action of debt.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, 1am not a good judge of the 
value of human flesh, but I venture the opinion 
that the Whig party has estimated it too high; 
but, as that is the price fixed by both the Balti- 
more Conventions, and an American Congress, lL 


knock under, with the remark that it is above the |! 


average price of negroes in Washington city, to 
say nothing of the fine and imprisonment. Sir, 
can any man ask God’s blessing on the eighth reso- 
lution, after knowing of what a rotten carcase it 
is composed ? 

Mr. Chairman, I will proceed to examine briefly 
the eighth section of the fugitive slave law. It 
provides fees for services of marshals, deputies, 
&c., and then enacts: 

‘And in all cases where the proceedings are before a 
commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of TEN DOLLARS 
in full for his services in each case, upon the delivery of the 
said certificate to the claimant, bis agent, or attorney; ora 
fee of five dollars in cases where the proof shall not, va the 
opinion of such commissioner, warrant such certificate and 
delivery, inclusive of all services incident to such arrest.”’ 

‘‘ Bribery and corruption”’ offered directly to as 
mercenary a set of ** devils incarnate’’ as have lived 


since the days of Judas Iscariot; and if any proof 


is necessary other than acceptance of their office, 
I ask if a single instance can be found upon record 
where a commissioner has not taken the bribe ? 
There is not a case, | believe, upon record where 
the commissioner and deputy marshals, have not 
shown indecent haste to deliver their certificate 
and pocket the money. There was a striking in- 
stance of the kind once occurred before and with 
Commissioner Ingraham of Philadelphia. He sent 
a freeman into bondage. I will barely mention 
the case before Commissioner Morton, assisted by 
Busteed and Martin, It is said that the commis- 
sioner at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, catches all his 
negroes in the dead hours of the night. He is 
properly called the NocTURNAL NEGRO COMMIs- 
stoner. ‘* Weak, myself, faith and hope repose 
there in security.’ 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten on to the * final- 
ity.”’ The ninth section of the act provides— 


«That upon affidavit made by the claimant of such fugi- 
tive, his agent, or attorney, after such certificate has been 
issued that he bas reason to apprehend that such fugitive 
will be reseued by foree, E = * 
it shall be the duty of the officer making the arrest to retain 
such fugitive in his custody, and to remove him to the State 
whence he fled, and then to deliver him to said claimant, 
his agent, or attorney. And to this end, the officer afore- 
said is hereby authorized and required to employ so many 
persons as he may deem necessary to overcome such foree, 
and to retain them in his service so long as circumstances 
may require. The said officer and his assistants, while so 
employed, to receive the same compensation, and to be 
allowed the same expenses as are now allowed by law for 
transportation of criminals, to be certified by the judge 
of the district within which the arrest is nade, and paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States.” 


Sir, this is one of the most obliging features of 
law; it is very neighborly; but the people have to 
pay for it. We are not only required to catch 


* 


their slaves, but we have to carry them home at | 


our own expense, 

“8. The series of acts of the Thirty-first Congress, com- 
monly known as the compromise or adjustment, (the act 
for the recovery of fugitives from labor included,) are re- 
ceived and acquiesced in by the Whigs of the United States 
as a final settlement in principle and substance of the sub- 
jects to which they relate ; and so far as these acts are con- 
cerned, we will maintain them, and insist on their strict 
eniorcement until time and experience shall demonstrate 


the necessity of further legislation to guard against the era- | 


sion of the laws on the one hand, and the abuse of their 


to carry out the requirements of the Constitrurion; and 
we deprecate all further agitation of the questions thus 
settled as dangerous to ovr peace; and we will discoun- 
tenance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation 
whenever, wherever, and however, made ; and we will main- 
tain this settlement as essential to the nationality of the 
Whig party and the integrity of the Union.” 

I find appended to the published proceedings of 
the Baltimore Convention the following very flat- 
tering remark: 

** The resolutions, as they were read, were severally re- 
ceived with demonstrations of applause, especially those 
relating to the compromise measures. ‘here were Joud 
cries of * Choate!’ * Choate !? ” 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Chairman, all this, and 
the many lower-law sermons that have been 
preached by mercenary hypocrites of the North 
to prove slavery a blessing to the master and the 
slave, ‘* I loathe the fugitive slave law.’’ 

Isaw a few months ago an account of some 
Yankee doctor of divinity who declared from the 
pulpit his love for the ‘*peculiar institution,” and 
the entire justice of the fugitive slave law; and to 
prove his sincerity, said he would assist to arrest 
his own mother were she a fugitive from labor. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, our own [Ingraham would 
not do that; but he would send a free negro—lI 
must not agitate—but that minister would be a 
perfect ‘devil in a slave hunt.” 

Mr. Chairman, the tenth and last section of the 
law and Whig platform, is what Sam Slick would 
call a **sockdoliger.’? A monstrosity in legal his- 
tory, anondescript, and without a parallel in the 
history of the world. 
Mr. Chairman, to read as much of the section as 
I should be pleased to put upon the record, nor to 
comment as fully as could be desired. I can do 
but little more than call public attention to the sub- 
ject generally. It enacts— 

** That when any person held to service or labor in any 
State or Territory, or in the District of Columbia, shall es- 
cape therefrom, the party to whom such service or labor 
shall be due, his, her, or their agent or attorney, may apply 
to any courtof record therein, or judge thereot in vacation, 
and make satisfactory proof to such court, or judge in va 
cation, of the escape aforesaid, and that the person esca- 
ping owed service or labor to such party. 
court shall cause a record to be made of the matters so 
proven, also a general de-cription of the person so escaping, 
with such convenient certainty as may be; and a transcript 
of such record, authenticated by the attestation of the clerk 
and of the seal of the said court, being produced, in any 
other State or Territory, or district in which the person so 
escaping may be found, and being exhibited to any judge, 
commissioner, or other officer authorized by the law of the 
United States to cause persons eseaping from service or 
labor to be delivered up, shall be held and taken to be full 


My time will not allow me, | 


Whereupon the || 
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Ho. or Reps, 


by the way] he escaped, and shall prevent [the certig 
all molestation of such person or persons by . 
issued by any court, judge, or other person whos eve 

Stand from under ! I Sav, Sir, it is most like 
that the members of the Baltimore Convention, .»’ 
derstood this law perfectly. I have no v 
One of them did, I very well know. But t 
General Scott had read it critically before 9 
time, | very much doubt. It cannot be possible 
sir, that that noble, honest man, the hero of 
many victorious battles of his country, could hy... 
adopted the Baltimore “platform of rineinles 
which the Convention had laid down, if had |..., 
familiar with it.’’ _ 

Sir, with a full knowledge of the details o¢ 
that most odious of all laws, he could not See 
adopted the language and sentiments of the ejo| th 
resolution—impossible, sir. Nor would he hay. 
said in his letter of acceptance: “1 acce oye 
nomination with the resolutions annexed.” [T),,. 
platform was handed to him with the letter jp. 
forming him of his nomination.] : 

And again: 

“The political principles and measures laid dow aie 
those resolutions are so broad, that but little is left for me 
to add ;”’ and ** finally, for my strict adherence to the pri 
ciples of he Whig party as expressed in the resolutions of 
the convention, * * ° I can offer no other 
pledge or guarantee than the known inciden ts of Riess 
public life, now undergoing the severest examination”: _ 

It isidle, sir, to say General Scott is not upon the 
platform. Sir, I consider that he is on it oy ALL 
rours. I would, sir, it were otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I have ever had a high regard 
for General Scott. I admire his devotion to his 
country, his capacity as an executive officer, his 
incomparable talents and success as a General: 
but above and still more his unsullied moral 
Sir, | do not concur with him in his 
** strict adherence to the principles of the Whic 
party, as expressed in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention.’’ I do not believe those resolutions ex- 
press Whig principles, or any other principles, 
[ believe, sir, the law referred to in the eighth 
resolution is at war with Whig principles, and 
Christian principles, and will destroy the * nation- 


ale 
any pr 


ro 


All~ 


doubt of it 


| ality of the Whig party,”’ and has already weak- 


ened the integrity of the Union.’’ I believe, sir, 


| it is a legal asylum for manstealers, for perjurers, 


and murderers, and for every class of scoundrels 
that prow! about our cities and country. Sir, the 


| true, and only true exposition of the fuzitive 


and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, and that the | 


service or labor of the person escaping is due to the party 
in such record mentioned.”? * * * ‘Provided, That noth- 


ing herein contained shall be construed as requiring the || 


production of a transcript of such record or evidence afore- 
said. Butin its absence the claim shall be heard and de- 


termined upon other satisfactory proofs, competentin law.’ | 


Now, sir, I have given what I consider to be 
the substance of the Whig platform. Sacred to 
their ‘nationality ’’ and the ‘integrity of the 
Union.”’ Its operations might be after this manner: 
Some eel-back Yankee, a good affidavit-maker, goes 
before some judge in, say Texas, and describes 
some person, no matter whether black or white, 
by this law, living in New York, swear that he 
owed him service in Texas, and that he had escaped 
from him, describes his marks with reasonable cer- 


tainty, have it certified, or forge the whole of it— | 


it don’t make any odds which—come on to New 
York, lay the evidence before Morton, put the 
warrant into the hands of Marshal Martin, employ 


Busteed, or the like, to make the arrrest; Morton | 


judges the evidence sufficient, or, if he required 
other proof of the identity of the man, call upon 


his attorney, or Price, of Philadelphia—have it all | 
down in a **summary manner;”’ certificate deliv- || 


ered before an honest man has heard of the arrest; 
and to make sure, doubly sure, he makes the re- 


| quisite affidavit, and Martin retains the person, 


and, at the expense of the people of the United 
States, employs sufficient force to resist all oppo- 
sition, and to retain them in his service as long as 
he pleases. Where, Mr. Chairman, I ask, is re- 


powered; not at the law, he is beyond the reach of 
the habeas corpus. 
_ I will read, sir, again from the platform—fugi- 
tive law: 
** And the certificate in this and the fourth section men- 
tioned shall be conclusive of the right of the person or per- 
sons in whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive tothe 


powers on the other; not impairing their present efficiency || State or Territory from which [I suppose he might sel) him 


j 
| 
' 


| penitentiary was wronged out of him. 


slave law has been and will continue to be, from 
time to time, written in blood. Sir, I have inmy 
mind Christiana, Columbia, Kline, McAllister, 
the one-armed deputy marshal who held the negro 
while the officer from Baltimore shot him, Gor- 
such, Lewis, the Quakers, the circuit court of 
Philadelphia, Governor Bigler, and Alberti, tle 
pardoned convict, the enormity of whose crimes 
are of record and known to the country. The 
I have not 
time, sir, to mention other persons, and crimes 
connected with and growing out of the fugitive 
slave law. I am for repeal. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW, &c. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES DURKEE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 6, 1852, 
On the Fugitive Slave Law as a “ Finality’— 
Present position of Parties. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union (Mr. Puetrs in the chair) on the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. DURKEE said : 

Mr. Cuarrman : History proves that the most 
galling oppression the people have ever suffered 
has been inflicted by cruel and tyrannical Govern- 


ments under the name and forms of law. But in 


| 
| 


: ; ; || the long catalogue of public crimes among civilized 
lief to be sought? Not by force; the man is over- 7 B P ; 


nations, there is none more cruel and barbarous 
than the fugitive slave law now in force in the 
United States. This law was called by its friends 
a healing and peaceful measure, yet time has 
proved it, what every candid mind knew it to be 
at the time of its passage, a war measure, in some 
instances even more cruel in its operation than the 
guillotine itself. Jefferson says, ‘by the law 0 
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ore man is at peace with man until some ag- 
pasion is comamitted.’? Here aggression exists 
~ savage form. 

“This law in its operation disregards every prin- 
ciple of jusuce, and tramples under foot the very 
‘vects for which government was instituted. The 

“dency of the Federal Government to consolida- 
a and oppression, was apprehended by our 
evolutionary fathers, and so great was their op- 
nogition to the Constitution, that it could only be 

-ercome by the strongest assurances that the 
amendments now incorporated in that instrument, 
should be immediately thereafter adopted. ‘These 

mendments were designed as additional checks 

rainst an unlawful exercise of Federal power. 
But, alas, how futile are paper constitutions, in the 
day of profligacy and usurpation! Who could 
have imagined, four years ago, that this great 
ftepublic, boasting of its intelligence and of its sen- 

nents of equality, would be now engaged in per- 
forming the drudgery of slave traders—kidnapping 
men, women, and children, for a slave market! 
Who would have believed this Government could 
ever be capable of waging a piratical war against 
an innocent, unoffending people, for the sole pur- 
nose of enriching the pockets of those who manu- 
facture, and these whe use thumb-screws, chains, 
and fetters, and construct prisons in the mainte- 
nance of this horrid traffic? Good heavens! can 
it be possible that the Government established by 
Washington, Jetferson, and their compatriots, has 
engaged in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
in what our own statute-book declares, in certain 
latitudes, piracy! Strange as it may seem, it is 
true. It remains to be seen how far the people 
are bound by the chains of party slavery to sus- 
tain and continue this unrelenting war against the 
African race. 

Should the masses of the American people, after 
mature deliberation, indorse the principle of 
“finality,’’ which deprecates free discussion, and 
through the veto power, place it beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, we shall be compelled to say 








won a 


that the great Democratic principle of self-govern- | 


ment in the United States has utterly failed. It 
will be following the example of the notorious 


Louis Napoleon, only to be less thorough in our | 


work than the French usurper; for, while we rely 


on Baltimore platforms, and Congressional reso- | 


lutions to suppress free debate, he has taken the 
precaution to banish all the independent Demo- 
cratic elements from the State, and placed a cen- 
sorship over the Press. This is the only effectual 
course to be pursued in this country, should we 
persist in carrying out the principles of the Balti- 
more platforms; nay, more, we shall find it neces- 
sary to strike at the root of the evil—suppress our 
free-school system—discontinue the telegraph— 
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of freedom in New Mexico and Utah, and subject 
that immense tract of country to the control of 
slavery. These recreant Representatives now hold- 
ing office in the Government, (in my candid opin- 
lon, as a reward of their treachery,) contributed 
largely to bring about this humiliating and dis- 
graceful state of things. But, thouch the minor- 
ity has triumphed over the majority, as usual, 
through the treachery of northern Representa- 
tives, thus widening the sphere of slavery, yet | 
leok upon it only as an incident in a war still 
waging in behalf of the poor and oppressed—a war 
that must, sooner or later, bring triumph to free- 
dom. I say it is bat an incident. Our enemies, 


}in 1812, gained a like temporary victory when 


they took possession of this city and burned the 
public buildings. But their triumph was of short 
duration; and so, in my opinion, it will be with 
this high-handed piracy, now, under the name of 
law, ingrafted on our statute-books. True, there 
is a dissimilarity in the manner of conducting 
these two wars, but a striking parallel in their 
origin and character. 

The friends of freedom in America declared war 
against Great Britain because she seized Ameri- 
can citizens and made them slaves, precisely what 


| the hunker parties are doing in this country, at 


the present day. This war on the rights of man 


| has been the cause of every conflict among civilized 


nations. It has ever exhibited one class aiming 
to wallow in luxury and dissipation at the expense 
of the toil and labor of another class. All the bloody 
wars of Europe have arisen from this source. 
But our despotism is much more barbarous and 
cruel than that of many of the European States. 
In Russia, for instance, the families of slaves are 
never separated nor taken from the homes where 
they are reared; while in the United States, under 


| the ordinary laws of trade, a child is frequently 


taken from its mother, and the wife from her hus- 


| band, and separated for life. 


Sir, this is painful to contemplate. The great- 
est Republic on earth upholding an institution, 
of which even barbarous nations are becoming 
ashamed, and arraying itself, in this age of the 
world, against the spirit of progress and reform! 
It was not so once. The ship of State has drifted 
a long way from its moorings since 1776. In 
1789, George Washington, at heart opposed to 


| slavery, was an acceptable and successful candi- 


date for the Presidency of the United States. In 
1852, neither Washington nor Jefferson, were they 


|| living, could receive the support of either the Whig 


suspend internal and ocean steam navigation—pro- | 


vide for the rendition of Democratic agitators, Kos- 
suth, Meagher, and many others who have fled to 
this “land of liberty” for refuge. ‘They must be 
taken back to cruel despots in Europe, and there 
forfeit their lives, or be thrown into dungeons for 
daring to speak in behalf of suffering humanity in 
their own country; for no one can fail to perceive 
that these various and powerful agencies are con- 
stantly diffusing knowledge—and the diffusion of 
knowledge, we know, tends to promote civil lib- 
erty and universal emancipation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have too much faith in 
the integrity of the people, to believe them capa- 
ble of descending to el depths of infamy. Ido 
not believe that the fugitive slave law of 1850 is 
approved of by the country generally. No, sir. 
If it were submitted, to-day, directly to the peo- 
ple, | have no doubt it would receive the condem- 
oation of three fourths of the popular vote. It is 
the measure, alone, of a few strong partizan poli- 
ticlans, exceedingly ambitious of public notoriety 
and political power, who make politics a trade, 
and claim the control of Whig and Democratic 
organizations as a ‘* patent right ’’ during life. It 
Was enacted by influences not very complimentary 
to Congress, or to the country. I need only to 
refer to the fact, that Daniel Webster and Mr. 
Fillmore abandoned the ground they had previ- 
ously occupied on the slave question, and gave 
their influence for this measure. Several members 
of the House of Representatives, elected by free- 
soil votes, and who were supposed to be true to 
iberty, were also persuaded to abandon the cause 


or Democratic party. Yes, it has come to this, 


| that no man can receive the support of the hunker 
| Democracy of the country, unless he be in favor 
| of slavery extension, and of the fugitive slave law 
| in particular! 


During the first century of the Christian era no 
person could be found willing to betray the cause 
of freedom for a less consideration than ‘* thirty 
pieces of silver.’” Butnow, Mr. Chairman, there 


, are numbers of United States ‘* commissioners’”’ 


willing to perform the service for ten pieces. 
Treachery to freedom, opposition to reform, *‘final- 
ity”’ in iniquity, are now considered the cardinal 
principles of the hunker Democracy. Hear the 
honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Appie- 
TON,] a reliable expounder of this doctrine: 

** The compromise is only the first of old and established 
Democratic principles applied to a serious exigency in 
affairs.’? 

What a strange backsliding! What a perver- 
sion of the name and principles of Democracy ! 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 
Wicox] remarked, in a speech made on this floor 
during the present session, that the time had ar- 


rived when we should return to cardinal princi- 


ples in public affairs. I approve of this sugges- 
tion. Itis precisely what we ought todo. When 
the patriots of the Revolution renounced their loy- 


| alty to George III., they uttered their bold and 


manly sentiments in these words: 

‘We hold these truths to be selfevident—that all men 
are created free and equal—that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—that among these 
are |jife, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Now, sir, we should ever be conscious of this 
memorable truth, that these rights exist independ- 
entof Governments—that constitutions and govern- 
ments are instituted to protect, not to destroy these 
rights. Our form of government, we all know, is || 


‘ 
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of a mixed character. In the partition of power, 
as regulated and guarantied by the Coustitution, 
we find specific powers granted to the Federal 
Government, and certain specific powers granted 
to the State governments. All power not granted 
to the Federal and State Governments, is reserved 
to the peaple, so that there exist three limited ju- 
risdicuions, to some extent, independent of each 
I will illustrate: If the officers and legis- 
lators of the Federal Government should transcend 
the power vested in them by the Constitution, and 
lay violent hands on the treasury of any one of 
the States, with or without the forms of law, for 
the avowed purpose of self-aggrandizement, the 
State would have a right to resist, by force, the 
exercise of any such assumed power. Such a right 
is self-evident. So would an individual have the 
same right, in like circumstances. Neither the 
General nor State Governments possess any more 
right wantonly to rob a citizen of his property, 
than does a highway robber. The citizen is a 
sovereign judge of his self-evident, reserved rights, 
as much as either the State or Federal Government 
is, of rights delegated to it by the people, and he 
possesses the right to institute his own mode of 


other. 


defense, whenever those rights are assailed by 
violence. 

Should, therefore, the General or State Govern- 
ment, undertake to seize your person for the pur- 
pose of selling you as a slave, orto deliver you up 
to some person claiming you as a slave, without 
any charge of crime, you would have the same 
rivht to defend yourself with deadly weapons, as 
you would if attacked by pirates. [tis a mistaken 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, though honestly enter- 
tained by many, that crime becomes sanctified 
when committed in the name of law. [amaware, 
sir, that this sentiment, in some instances, dese- 
crates the pulpit, while heartless, dishonest poli- 
ticians are found assenting to it; but | deny its cor- 
rectness. Itis the doctrine alone of tyrants and 
despots! The multiplication of numbers can never 


justify crime; neither can the high source from 


which it may emanate lessen its moral turpitude. 
It is crime still, and it cannot escape the penalty 
of God’s violated law. Law, in the most exalted 
sense of the word, exists in the very nature of 
things. Itis only the business of legislators to 
discover and enforce this law, so far as they have 
the power. Then, sir, if the State has no rnght 
to commit a great wrong any one of its 
people, it has no right to require me to do such an 
act. 

But [am asked, who isto decide this matter? I 
answer, each man, individually, for himself. We 
should ever bear in mind the injunction, that we 


upon 


are to ** obey God rather than man.’’ Can a cor- 
rupt Legislature— an a miscreant **commissiv: 

er,”” who may be bribed for five dollars—lay down 
a rule which should govern, and justify the “a 


sciences of men in the kidnapping of their felluw- 
beings? Sir, | acknowledge no such censorship 
over my conscience! While l am forbidden by a 
law of Congress to give a cup of water or a crust 
of bread to the hungry and thirsty fugitive, oi 
commanded to lay violent hands on his person for 
the purpose of returning him into a life-long 
bondage, rest assured, sir, 1 shail treat all such 
laws with contempt. I shall trample them under 
my feet, as an outrage on humanity, and an ins 

to God. Why, sir, if we become loyal to & n 
despotism, and do acts that would disgrace a bar- 
barian ina heathen land, we show ourselves un- 
worthy the rich legacy bequeathed us by the fathers 
of the Revolution. In fact, we surrender every 
right guarantied to us by the Constitution. W ere 
[ to obey such a mandate, I should prove myself a 
knave or a fool—I should be a traitor to high 
Heaven. I am for retaining to the people all 
powers not rranted to the General and State Gov- 
ernments, and for resisting every encroachment 
of Federal domination. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the character of 
the fugitive slave law, its cruelty to the people, its 
disgrace to the country. I propose now to con- 
sider the arguments of its friends for its necessity 
and continuance upon our statute-book. 

It vras said, and is still maintained by the au- 
thors of the late *‘compromise measures,” that, 
in adopting them, they but followed the illustrious 
example of our revolutionary fathers in framing 
the Constitution—that the slavery question in 
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1733 was, as 
and 
Th > wren 
comprom:s 
mises of the ftuyttive slave 
That was a compromise of jurisdiction, this a com- 
promise of rinciple, like the one which Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria made with Poland, when 
they blotted oui her national existence, and di 
vided her territory amoug themselves! Or the 


now, a \ ery 7 t 
lé { wHy HY 
Mr. Chairman, between the 


of the Cunstitution and the eompro- 


serious one, 
ie ' nr cam OF 
cuuld be sett compromise. 


difference, 
law, consists In this: 


compromise England made with China, when she 
sunk over thirty junks in one day, with all on 
board, because of their refusal to permit the sale 
of a poisonous drug in the Cele stial Empire! 

Sir, talk about ** the compromise,’”’ when it ac- 
tually authorizes slave dealers, a ruffianly class, 
who are despised through the South, and looked 
upon as base and wicked vy many slavelolders 
themselves, (how consistently, I will not say,) to 
scour the North, break up peaceful families, seize 
aud carry off fathers and mothers into slavery for 
lite, and even to require citizens of the free States 
to vid them in this most nefarious and revolting 
practice. Why, sir, the very idea that this is the 
fruit of a compromise,’ is an insult tothe under- 
standing and to the moral sense of the age; for it 
eompromises principle and character—everything 
dear to bumantty—at the coramand of impudence 
and arrovauce—crushinyg the weak and Innocent in 
disregard of their most solemn protestations and 
prayers! ‘The compromises made by the framers 
of the Constitution, between the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, was a very different matter, A 
part of the delegates, in convention, were anxious 
that the Federal Government should be clothed 
with jurisdiction over the foreign slave trade, while 
& majority were unwilling to transfer this power 
from the States to the new Government; but they 
finally consented to do so, to iake effect after 1308. 
Congress acted, without hesitation, upon the sub- 
ject ummediately thereafier, by declaring its further 
continuance piracy. ‘That, Mr. Chairman, did 
not look much hke binding the General Govern- 
ment to sustain slavery. 

Slavery needs no law but that of brute force. 
It presupposes the abrogation or absence of all 
law. Mr. Calhoun always scouted the idea that 
slavery existed by virtue of State laws. There is 
a wide difference between clothing Government 
with power to restrain crime and conferring power 
requiring its commission, and that is precisely the 
difference between the compromises of 1789 and 
those of 1850. 
is delegated to the General Government to deliver 
up fugitives owing service or labor. This is de- 
nied by Mr. Webster, and by many other distin- 
guished lawyers and statesmen, who say that the 
clause in the Constitution touching this subject is 
only a treaty stipulation between the States. The 
honorable gentleman from Mussachusetts, [Mr. 
Rawnrovut,} ia avery able speech on this floora 
few days since, sustained this view. But suppose 
we admit, for argument’s sake, that Convress has 
the power, under the clause by which apprentices 
and minors held to service have been returned, it 
does not follow that this power is to be exercised 
wholly regardless of the rights of humanity and 
the cause of justice. The war power in Congress 
is unlimited, yet who does not see the iniquity of 
declaring and maintaining war for the sole pur- 
pose of conquest and military glory? We ean 
readily see, too, how the power providing for 
the surrender of fugitives from justice could be 
abused. Suppose the State of Georgia, for the 
matintenarice of her ** peculiar institution,’’ should 
deem it necessary to pass a law making it death 
for any person to denounce the Baltimore platforms, 
or, What is the same thing, the fugitive slave law, 
and an offender should escape into another State, 
would it be right to return such fugitive? T an- 
swer, No. The Federal Government was formed 
by those who believed in the *‘ supremacy of 
God, the equality of man, and freedom of speech,;”’ 
that laws were instituted to protect these rights, 
and that whenever they become destructive of such 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
them. Were the Federal Government to conspire 
or codéperate with a State in such tyranny, it would 


prove itself recreant to every rule of justice and | 


to the great principles that called it into being. 
Mr. Lieber, of South Carolina, in his Political 
Ethics, discusses this question in regard to the 


I know it is contended that power | 


duty of obedience to unjust laws with great full- 
ness. Here is an extract: 

* We must not forget that laws may be passed in reguiar 
and lawful form, and vet be clearly against the piainest 
rights of the citizens, although outwardly conformable to 
the fundamental law. There is, however, a fundamental 
law superior te any fundamental charter, that is, reason, 
right, and nature; and that superior fundamental law of 
all humanity requires, in cases of high couflict, first to be 
obeyed. An inmoral taw is no law, and my yielding to it 
or nOis a mere question of expediency, just as Lmay or 
nay wot yield to the demands of a robber.’? 

The constitutional power, then, 
vested in Congress is a matter of discretion—to be 
active, or inactive, asthe general good requires. 
This exposition is fortified by the opinion of 
Judge Thompson, of the United States court. In 
the celebrated Prigg case, where the jurisdiction 


exercise of 
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| honest man. 
\| ente as impossible (tmpossihilic) as physical 
things.’°— Politicul Ethics, Book 4, s. 17. 


| In 1642, he says: 


of Congress was involved in the extradition of per- | 
sons held te service or labor, escaping from one | 


State to another, he says: 

“ This legislation, I think, belongs more appropriately to 
Congress than to the States, for the purpose of having the 
regulation uniform throughout the States; but there is 
nothing in the subject matter that renders State legislation 
unfit. [tis no obiection to the rights of the States to pass 
laws on the subject, but there is no power anywhere given 
to compel them to doit. Neither is there to compel Con- 
gress to pass any law on the subject. The legislation must 
be ruluntury in both, and governed hy a sense of duty 9 


Mr. Chairman, I know it will be said that hu- 
man laws, even in their greatest perfection, in 
many instances, work injustice, and that it is im- 


possible for the General Government, in the ad- | 


ministration of law, to provide for such contin- 
gencies—that the laws of Congress proceed upon 
general principles, and must be faithfully enforced. 
Sut | am speaking of laws upon the statute-books 
of some of the States, which stand out in as bold 
relief, and far more barbarous, than the stamp act 
of 1776—laws that deny a certain portion of their 
population the benefits of common education, by 
making ita penal offenseto impart instruction—laws 
that permit one class to trespass on the rights of 
another, even to sensualism and prostitution, and 
then order the visitation of the death penalty on 
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sical necessity. When Charles LX. or his ROMher j a 
orders to slaughter the Prote-tants in the F issued ? nd Vv 


Province 





had been murdered in Paris on the eve of st. Bart y ; 
; oa = Weg wo 
several governors and other oficers—Sully me; tin my ry iy 
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—declined sbedience. a , 


Viscount Orthez, or Or 


mandant at Bayoune, wrote back: ‘Sire. T hay, "te, my g arigina 
‘ Bayonne honest citizens and brave soldiers oy). be wi ia y. Mict 

‘one executioner. Therefore, they and nivsel) st ae = But, A 
‘ your Majesty to use our artns and lives in Seeniben f, a » ha 


‘hle in the original) things.’ He was right to eal quis: 
manded murder an impossible, an unieasible thing oo” 


Iniquitous things (turpic) are me a 


AS ty oh 


ly impossj}}. 


The Mirror of Justice,is an ancient work o¢ 
considerable note. In a preface by Wii, 


Hughes, to a translation of this work, publishe 


‘* Sure [T am that every law, custom, usage, priviles 
prescription, act of Parliament, or prerogative which an. 
exalt itself above or bevond the law of God, the | 
Christ, or the law of nature, hath ever, by the wort! 
of our laws, been declared to be void.” 


AW of 


ly Sages 


In Noy’s Maxims, the work of a great lay yer, 
first published in 1641, which has passed throye 


many editions, on the very first page we have th» 
following: 





oastO0 

‘* If any general custom were directly against the law o: ¥ al 
God, or if a statute were made direetly contrary to the |» 5 from te 
of God, as for instance, if it were enacted that one sh wuld P 
not give alms to any object in ever so necessitous a condi. Thus 
tion, such a custom or such an act would be void.” even inl 
E. P. Hurlbut, one of the judges of the supreme is stam 
court of New York, in his Essays on Human that ca 
Rights, published in 1845, says: jation. 
“There is, then, a fundamental law, the law of mnan'’s : 7 
mental constitution, to which the framework of Gover). how 0 
ment and all human legislation mustcontorm. The eitignn than th 
| under Government has a right to look beyond the writny ton in 
constitution, to that higher, nobler, and diviner work, the ‘le 
constitution of man. Herein lies his protection agains pip 
tyranny; and he is bound to seek it, lest by rendering bling of thal 


the innocent victim, who, in the act of self-defense, | 


dares to strike the offender! These are the laws 
that Congress is called to make operative on the 
poor African, when he tries, through flight, to 


place himself in a condition of civilization and im- | 


provement! Sir,should not a Government, estab- 
lished to promote the general welfare, encourage 
such noble aspirations of the mind, rather than 
conspire with those who seek to suppress them, 
and to blot out God’s image from the soul? I am 


bold to say, Mr. Chairman, that Congress, in en- | 
forcing the fugitive slave law, under such circum: | 


stances, is indirectly violating the letter, as well || 


as the spirit of the Constitution, which provides, 
that cruel and unjust punishments shall not be 


inflicted, to say nothing of the fifth article of the | 


amendments, which declares, that ‘*no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.’’ T repeat, that the 
law of Congress requiring its officers and the peo- 
ple to aid in recapturing those who have hecome 
free, as did our fathers, by their own noble exer- 
tions, under the Heaven-anproved love of liberty, 
is contrary to justice and the law of God, anno 
OUGHT Not TO BE oBereD! I submit a few ex- 
tracts from the best writers on natural law, and 
the richts of men, in defense of this position. Mr. 
Dane, a distinguished jurist of Massachusetts, who 
acted with Jefferson and Washington in adopting 
the proviso against slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, indorses this principle. 

‘““Stamtes against natural justice or equity, as where 


one makes a man judge in his own cause, is void.”— 
5 Dene’s Abr. ch. 148, a7, $ 1. 


He states this as a clear settled law, without , 


exception or qualification, 
Mr. Dane in another place says: 


* Natural law, the foundation of ethics, being dictated by | 
the Deity himself, renders all human laws invalid contrary | 


to it." —6 Dune’s Abr. ch. 187, s. 42. 
Again, Mr. Lieber says: 


86 Ad turpia nemo oblicatur. 


No one is bound to do 
what is iniquitous, 


Mankind have uniformly agreed in ap- 


fealty to Government, he may become 2 traitor to humanity : ume. 


for * resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’ of Bu 
“Written constitutions are often regarded with as pro- Tea-P 

found reverence as if they were the offspring of divine iy ~ 

spiration. The people are taught that they are sacred and sons ¢ 


inviolable, and are exhorted to bring all laws to their high fy! cor 
test, and to note every departure from their principles. This 


e ( 
is well, if these constitutions are well; otherwise, not. So p a 
that the first exhortation should be to bring the written con. ins 
stitution to the test of the natural laws, to compare the con that I 
stitution of government with the constitution of man, and gays: 


see whether the former is founded upon the latter. The S “Oy 





charter of man’s rights and liberties is stamped upon his crime | 
nature by the sovereign of the universe; and to this great setts. 
| charter man can never surrender the right of appeal, with- an unl 
out being a traitor to himself, and to the Creator’s laws.’"— meat; 
Hurlbut’s Human Rights, pp 32, 33. to drin 
Let me add the testimony of the Catholic de- as 
' nomination of Christians on the British Islands. seit 
Parliament, not long since, passed a law, forbid- dave. 
ding the assumption of Episcopal titles by the agains 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, and yet se 
this is the manner in which that law is treated by ne 
the **Tablet,’’ the organ of the British Roman trinity 
Catholics, with the hearty concurrence of the ’ 7 
| whole Catholic body: re 
*¢As to this last act of this Imperial Legislature, we must the sil 
break it, or be unfaithful to positive obligations of duty 
which have a higher origin than secular legislation We “- 
must treat it as we do a Parliamentary divorcee, as a nuility S he ha 
in law, and asin in morals. The truth is this: we must up to 
break the law, and the Ministers know it.’? * * * ‘An act open 
of Parliament is not necessarily just, and therefore not tie- 5 In col 
cessarily binding. This is a truth which the Catholics Yeii 
of these kingdoms have testified to, ever sinee the reign of S deed 
Elizabeth.”? * * * “Even as a question of worldly policy, BS peopl 


to say nothing of high principles and sacred obligations, 





this law is to be broken. Itis the easiest, and sliortest a 

| road to victory, perhaps even to the conversion of England. wou! 

A timid policy has done nothing but neutralize good works, sh ” 

and pave the way for apostacy.’’ a ( 

! . ° . he ii 
Let me appeal again to South Carolina authority. ie 

In arguing a certain legal case, the counsel said: said 

“There are certain fixed and established rules, founded Iris 


plauding resistance to that which is iniquitous, because || 
they have always either acknowledged or at least felt that 


man cannot lose his own moral valoe, his independent 
moral individuality ; and that authority, even if supposed 
to «est upon some divine origin, may be and onght to be 
either disoheyed or opposed, if it preverts its character and 
demands things against God’s laws, as expressed by reve- 


|, Jation, nature, feeling of humanity, morals, reason, or phy- 


on the reason and fitness of things which were paramount 
to all statutes; and if laws ar2 made against these princi- 
ples, they are null and void. For instance, statutes made 





against common right and reason, are void.—8 Rep. 115. T 
“The court recognizes the principle by saying, ‘It is inet 
‘ clear that statutes passed against the plain and obvious pnia- Fe. 
‘ ciples of common right and common reason are absolutely enc 
‘null and void, as far as they are calculated to operate coc! 
‘ against those principles.’ kid) 
‘The court accordingly decided the case before it in di- wi 
rect opposition to the letter of the statute in controversy. e 
Ham v. McClaws, | Bay’s Rep. 93. lo j 
“In another case, in the same State, it was held that if try 
absurd consequences, or those manifestly against common Sia 
reason, arise collaterally out of a statute, it is void pro : Ne. 
tanto. . 
‘¢ In another case in South Carolina, an act of the Assem- all 
bly passed in 1712, was, in 1792, held to be void, because it une 
took away the freehold of one man and gave it to anotiier. 7 
The court said it was against common right, as well % eve 


against magna churta, to take away the freehold of oue 
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; vest it in another, and that, too, to the prejudice of 
eons, without any compensation or even a trial by 

of the countey ; that the aet was, therefore, ipso 

1. chat no length of time could give validity, be 

sail founded on erroneous principles.—Bo:cman 

ton, 1 Bury, 252. 

Vir. Chairman, the citizens of South Car- 
have not only spoken theoretically on this 
- bot have given in one case, as I am in 
pane 1, a practical illustration of this sentiment. 
, cc anld a few days since, by a highly respecta- 


iva . e - 
gentleman who resided several years tn that 
» that a negro in the city of Charleston a few 
-) was sentenced to be hung for striking his 
ver, The narrator, in speaking of the provo- 
1, 5 rid: 
«The master was discovered by the prisoner trespassing 
- ehastity of his wife. Under the excitement of the 
nt the slave struck his master, for which he was sen 
ed to be hung! On the dav appointed forthe execution, 
 ehoriff ascended the scaffold with the prisoner, placed 
ne about his neek, but felt so much sympathy for 
Jjave that he could not perform the duties of his office, 
,oered 31,000 to any person that would; but not one 
i . ” - c ; 
contd pe found. All were aware of the circumstances, and 
~amed that a colored man had nerves to feel on such an 
yy as Well as a white man. After a time, the rope 
vas taken trom his neck, and he was permitted to escape 
the State.’’ 





s 


e 


s 


Thus we see the triumph of the * higher law,”’ | 
sven in South Carolina, and another proof that man 
«stamped with a divine principle by his Creator, 
nat cannot be entirely effaced by barbarous lezis- 
auon. Sir, this humane and righteous act of the 
euzens of Charleston is worthy of all praise, and 

w much more to the honor of human nature 
ban the infamous conduct of the citizens of Bos- 


ton in kidnapping poor Simms—a crime which 
will leave an indelible stain upon the inhabitants 
of that city and upon the Republic in all coming 
me. How strangely it contrasts with the battle 

f Bunker Hill, and the conduct of the Boston 
Tea-Party! Ido not wonder at the animadver- | 
sons of the Rev. Theodore Parker on the shame- 
ful conduct of that city, whose * prejudices” had 
een conquered by its distinguished leader. Mr. 
Parker’s remarks are so appropriate and forcible 
that I cannot forbear reading some extracts. He 
gays: 

“Outof the iron house of bondage, a man guilty of no 
rime but love of liberty, fled to the people of Massachu- 
stis. He came to usa wanderer, and Boston took himinto 
ww unlawful jail; hungry, and she fed him with a felon’s 

ul; thirsty, and she gave the gall and vinegar of a slave 
wdrnk; naked, and she clothed him with chains; sick, 
and in prison, he cried for a helper, and Boston sent him a 

shal and a commissioner; she set him among kidnap- 

-, te most infamous of men, and they made him their 

Poor, and in chains, the Government of the nation 
isthim, he sent round to the churches his petition for, 
prayers; the churches of commerce, they gave him 

urse; he asked of us the sacrament of freedom, in 
ame of our God; and in the name of their trinity, the 
tiuity of money—Boston standing as godmother at the cere- 
iony—in the name of their god they baptized him a slave. 
Said the New England church of commerce, ‘Thy name is 
save. [ baptize thee in the name of the gold eagle, and of 
the silver dollars, and the copper cent.’ ”? 
. * * * * * * 

* Massachusetts took a man from the horns of her altar— 
he had fled to her for protection—and voluntarily gave him 
uy toa bondage without end; did it with her eyes wide 
pen; did iton purpose ; did it in violation of her own law; 
| consciousness of the sin; did itafter ‘ fasting and praver.? 
Yelit was not the people of Massachusetts who did the 
1; it was only their Government. The officers and the 
people, thank God, are something a little different.”? 

e 7 7 * 7 * * 

“The lamp act levied a tax on us in money, and Boston 
wes dnot pay a cent, hauled down the flags, shut up the 
*iops, tolled the church bells, hnng its authors in effigy, 
mate the third officer of the Crown take oath not to keep 
iv laW—cast his staup shop into the sea. The slave act 
da tax in men, and Boston fired a hundred guns, and 
si: * We are ready ; we will catch slaves for the South. 
‘is adirty work, too dirty for any but northern hands, but 
‘will bring us clean money.’ * * * & Boston told 

servants ‘by no means to join in any measure for coun- 

‘cing and assisting in the execution of the stamp act.* ” 


det 


said 


vhis, Mr. Chairman, was the Boston of 1776, 
_ ‘ispired with the patriotism and manly independ- 
_ face of the Otises, the Adamses, and the Han- 
cocks. But the Boston of 1850 submits to the 
‘napping of her citizens in southern cities, and 
/ fven in her own; and so far dishonors herself as 
to Join in the shameful work! Alas for our coun- 
mt for Boston is not the only city in the United 
States that upholds piracy under the act of 1859. 
New York, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg have 
“joined the oppressor in trampling God’s poor 
under their feet, 
The passage of the fugitive slave bill was a sad | 
rent to thousands of colored people and their || 
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friends throuzhout the free States. It was to them 
more terrible than the ‘** disease that walketh in 
darkness and wasteth at noon-day.’’ But hear 
Mr. Parker again: ; 

“The word ‘commissioner’ has had a traditional hatred 
ever since our Visitation by Sir Edmund Andros; it lost 
none of its odious character when it beeame again incarnate 
inakidnapper. With sleve act commis<ioners to execute 
the bill, with such * ruling’ as we have known on the slave 
act bench, and such swearing by ‘ witnesses on the slave 
stand, any man’s ireedom ts at the mercy of the kidnapper 
and bis commissioned attorney. The one can manulacture 
‘evidence’ or ‘ enlarge’ it, the other manu‘recture ‘law ;’ 
and with such an administration, and such creatures to 
serve its wish, what colored man was safe? Men in peri! 
have a keen instinct of their danger; the dark browed 
mothers of Boston, they wept like Rachel mourning for her 
first born, refusing to be comforted. There was no comfort 
for them. save in flight; that mu-t not be in the winter, but 
into the winter of Canada, which is to the African what 
our rude climate is to the goldfinch and to the canary 
bird.*’ 


Yet, sir, in view of all this, we find ourselves 
surrounded with leading public men who profess 
to be lovers of justice and order, more clamorous 
for power and the spoils of office, than for the 
maintenance of principle and the integrity of the 
Union. Their programme is already before the 
people, indicating a determination to break down 
the great bulwarks of religious and civil liberty— 
the right of trial by jury and the freedom of 
speech, 

Mr. Chairman, this threatened subversion of our 
constitutional liberties naturally forces upon our 
consideration two important questions: First, 
what has brought our country to this disgraceful 
condition? Second, what are the proper instru- 
mentalities to be used for itsoverthrow? [answer 
the first inquiry by stating, that it is African sla- 
very at the South, and party slavery at the North— 
the former always controlling the latter, for its 
own maintenance and benefit. And in passing 
let me remark that, of these two kinds of slavery, 
I consider the slavery of party, by reason of its 
voluntariness, infinitely more base and self-degrad- 
ing than African slavery. It blunts the conscience; 
it paralyzes all the heavenly aspirations of the soul; 
it destroys individuality, and every lofty attribute 
of the heart and mind. Such a slave knows no 
higher loyalty than obedience to the decrees of his 
‘*party.”’ He is bound at all times to give his 
undivided support to the * regularly-nominated 
eandidate,’’ without regard to character or fitness; 
he feels it his duty to aid in the execution of all 
laws found on the statute-book, no matter how 
barbarous in principle, or cruel in their operation. 
Should the officers of the Government demand his 
services to aid in the murder of innocent children, 
as did Pharoah and Herod, his duty binds him to 
render such aid. Nay, more: Should he be re- 
quired to bow down and worship an image, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains of Dura, or 
to zo still further, and enforce the fugitive slave 
law, he readily obeys, asking of himself, as did 
the ancient hunker Jew, ** Why are laws made, 
if not to be observed?’? Such is party slavery, 
and such the drudgery of those who are bound by 
caucuses and conventions of dishonest, heartless 
politicians. This bondage to party is directly at 
war with Christianity, and tends to the overthrow 
of the great principles of republican government. 
In short, it is gross infidelity and atheism, and the 
source of all the ridicule we hear, in and out of 
Congress, of the ** higher law,’’ which is but an- 
other name for the *‘ law of God!’ Butto return 
to the questions just propounded. [ have answered 
the first inquiry, by asserting that the cause of all 
this disgrace and degradation is African and party 
slavery. In proof of this, allow me to call your 
attention to the conduct of the late hunker Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore. Such confidence 
had the leaders of that convention in the servility 
of its members, that a committee was appointed 
to draft a platform which should govern the party 
at the ensuing election, and a large number of 
copies were ordered to be printed before it was 
submitted to the action of the Convention. Nor 
were they disappointed; for in due time, as a mat- 
ter of course, and of mere form, the Convention 
passed upon it, and the printed copies were forth- 
with distributed! That was a time-saving pro- 
cess, | doubt not, Mr. Chairman; but surely little 
else can be said in extenuation of this ** go-it-blind 
policy.”” 

A distinguished member of this House, [Mr. 
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Rantovt.] who was elected a delegate to that Con- 
vention, but suspected by it of net being true to 
despotism, was asked if he would support the 
platform. He replied that he should do his own 
thinking This was enough—nothing less than 
The committee 
immediately reported 
against him, and he was thrust out of the syna- 
gozue of hunkerism. It seems, Mr. Chairman, 
that the ** good time coming,’’ so long prayed for 
by slave-truders and slavery propagandists, when 
the two great hunker parties should see eye to 
eye, has arrived. They have constructed plat- 
forms almost identical in character and aims. 


The prominent feature in both these creeds is the 
ee 


an open war on thete platform. 


on credentials, so called, 


divine right’’—negro catching, and the suppres- 


zg, 
sion of all discussion, both in and out of Congress, 
calculated to render that employment disreputable. 
The hunker Democrats have nominated Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, as a suitable man to 
carry out their principles. 


Hear what the New 
York Tribune says of him: 


“The Union does not contain a bitterer or a more pro 


scriptive proslavery hunker than Franklin Pierce For 
years he hax been foremost in stifling every aspiration for 
freedom among the Democracy of New Hampshire. He 


insisted that John P. Hale should be ostracised and 
crushed because he refused to vote for the annexation of 
Texas, without a stipulation that some part of its immense 
unsettled territory should be secured for tree soil. The Post 
has sull more recently seen this same Frank Pierce deprive 
John Atwood of his nomination for Governor, and drive 
him out of the party for nothing else than expressing his 
repugnance to the fugitive slave law. —nodl New England 
slavery and slave catching have hac no more unserupulous, 
thick-and-thin servitor than this same Prank Pierce.” 


Says the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Genrtry,] ** Honor to General Pierce, if the 
Tribune truly states his position, as [ believe it 
does.’’ Thus we see a leading member of the 
Whig party indorsing Frank Pierce, because he 
is aguinst freedom among the Democracy of New 
Hampshire, and in favor of the fugitive slave law 
—a law which Mr. Appieton, of Maine, says is 
the result of a great Democratic principle! We 
have now presented to us two ‘* great parties,’’ 
standing on the same platform, embracing **fund- 
amental principles,’’ which are considered the very 
perfection of all human and divine legislation— 
nothing less than a ** finality!’’ Now, sir, inas- 
much as, in their opinion, this law has become 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which 
changeth not, I have thought proper, for the ben- 
efit of the great mass of the people, and for those 
who may hereafter become converts to this new 
system of political ethics, to put these * finality”’ 
measures into a more definite form, or creed, as 
they apply to the existing state of things. 
read thus: 

I believe in the great Democratic principle of 
supporting the regular nominee, right or wrong, 
providing always he is in favor of the fugitive 
slave law and the compromise measures. 

I believe that slavery is a cardinal principle in 
civil government, ordained of God, conservative 
in character, and the chief corner-stone of De- 
mocracy ! 

I believe in the Baltimore platform, which dep- 
recates free discussion, both in and out of Con- 
gress, on the subject of universal liberty. 
~ | believe in the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted by slaveholders, and repu- 
diate any ‘** higher law’’ as fanatical, because at 
war with Christianity, and the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

I believe that man was made for the Constitu- 
tion, and not the Constitution for man. 

I believe that the highest felicity to be attained in 
life, consists in the honors and emolumentsof office, 
and that, in acquiring them, the end sanctifies the 
means. 

I believe in the doctrine of non-intervention, 
except in the United States; that is, should any 
of the people of the slave States attempt to be- 
come free, that it would be the duty of the Federal 
Government to interfere with force of arms against 
such a traitorous attempt! 

I believe in the ‘* compromise measures’’ as a 
** finality,’’ and that the fugitive sleve law should 
be considered a part cf the Constitution; that it is 
humane and kind, because it seeks to elevate 
the colored race; and that every person gives new 
proof of his fidelity to the ** Union”’ when he 
refuses a cup of water or a crust of bread to any 
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poor, panting fugitive who has had the audacity 


to run away with himself! 

I believe that the General Government performs 
a high and patriotic duty in recapturing and re- 
turning to bondage every person who arrogates to 
himself the right of freedom without the consent 
of his master. 

I believe that slavery is right, per se—that it ex- 
ists independent of law—hence the imprisonment 
of runaway slaves on charges of ‘‘ theft,’’ in order 
to get possession of their persons, is neither in 
derogation of law nor equity, but in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit of slavery. 

I believe that the repugnance felt at the falsely- 
styled ** bribery clause ”’ in the fugitive slave act, 
and the strong opposition shown by the fanatics 
of Massachusetts to South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana making slaves of her citizens, as also the 
weeping and wailing of the wives of fugitive slaves, 
when they see fettersand handcuffs riveted on the 
limbs of their husbands, and know that they are 
separated from them forever, are merely the results 
of a “sickly sympathy,’’ unworthy the consider- 
ation of true republicans! 

I believe that slavetraders and slaveholders have 
a property right in their slaves, which ** two hun- 
dred years of legislation have sanctified,’’ and that 
the laws of many of the States, making it a penal 
offense to impart instruction to a slave, are com- 
patible with, and essentially necessary to, the pres- 
ervation of that right. 

[ believe that the laws forbidding any colored 
person to tesufy against a white man, for injuries 
committed on one of his own race, are in keeping 
with slavery; and that the death penalty enforced 
upon persons of color for striking a white man, 
even though it be in defense of life or personal 
chastity, and their own so-called “ natural rights,’’ 
is a wise and salutary law, and necessary to the 
perpetuation of the * peculiar institution. ”’ 

[ believe that the words in the Constitution, * to 
establish justice, and promote the general wel- 
fare,’’ mean the maintenance of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the coastwise slave-trade, 
the catching and returning of negroes to slave. 
dealers and slave-owners. | 

I believe tnat the great mission of this Republic 
is, to teach other nations by example; and that the 
law in the District of Columbia, authorizing the im- 
prisonment and sale for jail fees, of every colored 
person who cannot prove himself free, and who is 


not claimed by a slaveholder, affords a powerful 
? } 


lesson of instruction to foreigners and foreign min- 


isters; that it serves to give character and stability | 


to our ** cherished institution’’ at home, and shame 
despotism abroad. 

I believe that morality should have no influence 
over us in the discharge of our political duties, for 
the obvious reason that it would lead to a union 
of Church and State. 

I believe that the protection of commerce by the 
General Government, in the improvement of har- 
bors and rivers, serves to disturb the * equilibrium 
of the States,’’ by too rapidly building up the free 
Northwest, and weakens the Union, and therefore 
ought not to receive the countenance of the Gov- 
ernment, 

I believe that despotism and freedom are antag- 
onistical to each other—that either one or the other 
must rule; and as the former is national and the 
latter sectional, that slavery should always hold 
the reins of Government. ; 

I believe it to be the duty of the people, in choos- 
ing their Chief Magistrate, to elect a President 
that will appoint pro-slavery judges and governors 
to preside over the Territories, who shall annul 
the ** sickly”’ anti-slavery laws left in full opera- 
tion over this vast country by the barbarous Mex- 
icans, that a proper foundation may be laid for 
States which shall be truly national in character, 
repudiating the vulgar notion of liberty and equal- 
ity as sectional and fanatical. 

Lastly, I believe that the success of Pierce and 
King, or Scott and Graham, will be the success of 
slavery and of the ‘* compromise measures.”’ 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to give 
a plain view, according to my understanding of 
the principles of the Baltimore platforms, and of 
the policy they seek to enforce. If I have erred in 
drawing the picture, [ beg to be corrected by the 
** knowing ones ’’ among the chief priests of Dem- 
ocracy around me. In justice to the candidates, 


let me quote some of their own words. General 
Pierce says, ‘* he has consistently accepted the 
‘nomination upon the platform adopted by the 
‘Convention, not because this was expected of 
‘him as a candidate, but because the principles it 
‘embraces command the approbation of his judg- 
‘ment, and, with them, he can safely, as well as 
‘truly, say, there has been no word or action of 
‘ his life in conflict.’’ 
sing the slavery question, that the Legislatures of 
the newly-acquired Territories had no power to 
pass any law to destroy slavery, but, on the other 
hand, they were bound to pass laws for its pro- 
tection. General Scott says he accepts the nom- 
ination with the platform of the Convention. 

Sir, [ am dwelling too long on these broad and 
patriotic principles of the hunker Democrats. I will 
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Mr. King said, in discus- | 


now say a word or two about the policy of the | 


hunker Whigs, who are waiting so impatiently 
for my testimony, to show their fidelity to the 
slave power. j 
in the Whig platform, in relation to our duty to- 


I was forcibly struck with one idea | 


wards other countries, now struggling for free- | 
dom, which declares that we ** are not to impose | 
upon other countries our opinions by artifice or | 


force, but to teach by example.”’ 


Now, sir, we | 


all agree in the propriety of teaching by example, | 


‘ though we may differ widely as to the character 


of the lessons we are to teach. The Algerines 
taught by example. Gibbs, the pirate, taught by 
example. Nero taught by example. England, 
in her doctrine of ‘‘ constructive treason,’’ under 


James the Second, and in her subsequent conduct | 


towards the American colonies, taught by exam- 
ple. She is now teaching by example, in crushing 
the patriotic hearts of Ireland. Russia taught by 


example, in her intervention policy against the lib- | 


erties of Hungary. She is now teaching by exam- 
ple in seeking to subdue the German States. Yes, 


sir, this is teaching by example; but an example | 


that carries with it devastation and ruin at home 
and abroad. It is an example of scaffolds and 
prisons—an example that crushes female inno- 
cence, sacrifices noble and patriotic hearts, and 
enslaves the people! Are these the lessons we are 
to repeat in teaching foreign countries by the force 
of ‘*example?”? While all Europe is striving to 
throw off the yoke of despotism, are we, the peo- 


ple, to suppress free discussion or ** agitation,’’ in | 


order to teach by ‘*example?’’ Shall our vast 
country be converted into slave territory, and 


ers, with the same benevolent view? 


Sir, if this prove to be the settled policy of the 


United States, I will confess I have read history, | 


and studied human nature to little purpose! But 
it cannot be. 


The great extent to which the blind || 
yet such as was read by many thousands with compassin 


and reckless spirit of party slavery is now cher- | 
ished, is a presage of its own dissolution, and that, | 


too, at no distant period. 
Mr. Chairman, I have alluded to the abuse of 
political power by James the Second. 


Permit me | 


to run the parallel between the policy of the English | 


Government immediately preceding the revolu- || 


tion of 1688 and that of the present Administra- 
tion of the United States. It will be remembered 
that the liberties of the English people were guar- 


antied by a written constitution similar to our own. || 


The King to remove this serious obstacle to the || ; 
, } 
| ers burst into tears.’ 


restoration of absolutism, had recourse to the doc- 
trine of ‘* passive obedience,’’ and the subserviency 
of a judiciary that sympathized with him in the 
great object of his ambition. 

This is precisely thecourse pursued here. James 


appointed Jeffries to construe the laws and consti- | 


tution of England. Our Government has selected 


who have received their education under the influ- 
ence of southern institutions and habits, to con- 


strue the Constitution and laws of the United || 


States. 
Now, sir, let us look a moment at the applica- 


tion of these principles as they were administered | 


in England, and as they are attempted to be en- 
forced in this country. The King, by a perverted 
construction of the British Constitution, through 


the notorious Jeffreys, and by the popular senti- | 


ment of passive obedience among the people, found 


| himself clothed with absolute power; and from 


this period in English history date some of the 


most bloody cruelties and judicial murders, perpe- | 
| trated under the doctrine of ** constructive trea- 


| 


l 
/son,’’ that can be found in theann 


other branches of the Government, 
| **compromise”’ for the * preservation”? 


| encouraging a disturbance of the ‘ §n, 
| ures. 


| pronounced. 


| might well have forgiven. 


| * The sum of all villainy.” 
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re als of the Wor 
It appears that the King, at this time 


similar views of personal liberty to 4 
sented in the Whig platform—sentime; 
wished to maintain asa “ finality,” 
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° - ° of the P-, 
ish Empire, and ‘* deprecated ”’ further « lite Fs 


of the subject. It was for * agitation” 
turbance of that ‘final settlement’? ; 
generous and patriotic citizens of England wer 
executed. Alice Leslie, known as the Lady rer 
was the first victim that suffered for indireeic 


nal 
i ; 


hat 80 Many 
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E lit y Mens 
Her life was taken for the en 
entertainment of one who advocated liberal yews, 
relation to government and the rights of th, . 
ple. I quote from Macaulay’s History:  * 


“The jury, at first, were inclined to acquit the prienees 
but the Government had determined she should b i" 7 
ficed, and an influence was exerted on the JUTY to rey : ‘ 
verdict of guilty. On the following morning sentence w-, 
Jeffreys gave directions that Alice |... 
should be burned alive that very afternoon.” * +— 

** A few other cases deserve special attention, Abraha 
Holmes, a retired officer of the Parliamentary Army. .. 
one of those zealots who would own no king but Kine 
Jesus, had been taken at Sedgmoor. His arin jyaq ),.. 
frightfully mangled and shattered in the battle; a; d. as 
surgeon was at hand, the stout old soldier amputyes 
himself. He was carried up to London and examines 
the King in Council, but would make no submission 
am an aged man,’ he said, ‘and what remains ty », 
life is not worth a falsehood or a baseness. —[ have alwac 
been a republican, and am so still.? He was sent hark » 
the west and hanged. A woman, for some idle words. 
as had been uttered by half the women in the districts, ya, 
condemned to be whipped through all the market tow). 
the county of Dorset. A still more frightful sentence wa: 
passed on alad named Tutchen, who was tried for « 
tious words. The sentence was thatthe boy should 
prisoned seven years, and, during that period, be Avy 
through every market town in Dorsetshire every year 
women in the galleries burst into tears. The clerk of yh 
arraigns stood up in great disorder. ‘My Lord,’ said he. 
‘the prisoner is very young. There are many market towys 
in our county. The sentence amounts to whipping once g 
fortnight for seven years.’ Tutchen, in his despair, per 
tioned, and probably with sincerity, that he might be 
hanged.”’ 


9 


Another painful case of this constructive treason 


| was the execution of Elizabeth Gaunt, for harbor. 
| ing one Burton, who was hostile to the Govern. 
| ment. 


This Burton was then opposed to the 
King’s **compromise measures,”’ but afterward 


| changed his politics, went over to the Government, 


on | or Hunker party, and informed against Elizabeth 
twenty-five millions of people be made slave hunt- || 


Gaunt. She was tried and sentenced to be burned 
at the stake for this very act of friendship toward 
her accuser when his life was in great peril. 


“The cruel and vindictive decree was soon after carried 
into effect at Tyburn. 
*¢ She left a paper, written, indeed, in no graceful style, 


and horror. ‘ My fault,’ she said, ‘ was one which ap 

I did but relieve a poor fay 
and lo! I must die for it.? She complained of the insoler 
of the judges, of the ferocity of the jailor, and of the tyr 
ny of him, the great one of all, to whose pleasure she, aii 
so many other victims, had been sacrified. In as {ar 4 
they injured herself, she forgave them ; but, in that they 
were implacable enemies of that good cause which woull 
yet revive and flourish, she left them to the judgment 0! the 


| King of Kings. To the last she preserved a tranquil cour 


age, which reminded the spectators of the most heroic deals 
of which they had read in Fox.” * *  * 

‘* When she calmly disposed of the straw about her in 
such a manner as to shorten her sufferings, all the bystaue- 


Mr. Chairman, I ought to mention that many 


of the clergy of that day openly and boldly de 
| nounced the cruelties of the Government, some® 


whom escaped the King’s vengeance; among ‘lieti 
was the Reverend Samuel Wesley, father of J» 


|! ‘ | Wesley, who has given slavery the most trut! 
a majority of the Supreme Court from that class || 


and appropriate epithet it has ever received, = 
Mr. Wesley had beet 
commanded to preach obedience to the compr 
mises and usurpations of the King. He preached, 
but spoke from this text: ‘ Be it known unto thet, 
O! King, that we will not serve thy gods, net 
worship the golden image which thou hast s# 
u _ 

"Sir, doctrines which led to such atrocities ® 
these are now sought to be established among \ 
Take the Christiana case. It convicts eur Go 


_ ernment of attempting to go further in this in! 
| nal ** constructive treason,’’in some respects, than 


did the bloody Jeffreys himself; for Jeffreys nev" 
sought to establish treason against persons °” 
entitled to the protection of the Government, whi 
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_ Christiana case some of the persons charged 
creason were known to have been declared 
aa bY the fugitive slave law. We all know 
pis infamous law strips many of the citizens 
re free States of every political right, and au- 
“es kidnappers to seize them by force, and 


“ 


en alt 
even 


ney: and offers a standing bribe of five dollars 
. ery man whois mean enough to act as - com- 
’’ in this solemn mockery of judicial pro- 
sings, to ascertain whe her ao innocent man 
peg right to himself! Phe citizens of Christiana, 
* acting out their noblest instincts in self-defense 
inst a violentand personal attack, were charged 
~ our Government with ** treason.’? What an 
"1+ to the American people! What a disgrace 
aman nature! And this we call constitutional 
ty, do we? Is it * promoting the general 
welfare” to declare, by a law of Congress, a part 
ur population outlaws, without any disloyalty 
» their part, and then to charge them with treason 
« defending themselves against an attack of 
marauders and barbarians ? Thank God our courts 
have not quite come yet to the support of such an 
famous doctrine as that of ** constructive trea- 
con !? Had the Government succeeded in this 
-ongpiracy against the liberties of the people, and 
undertaken to enforce the penalty for treason, 
Mr. Fillmore and all his coadjutors would not 
only have discovered the striking parallel in their 
conduct to that of James II., but would have ex- 
rienced alike disastrous fate. They would have 
been permitted to remain in this country only as 
inmates of a penitentiary or a State prison. No, 
sir, this principle of ** constructive treason’’ can 
never be permitted to take root in these United 
States! The Whig leaders have made rapid strides 
this age of progress—have risen far above the 
sectional views of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton, who were for ‘ localizing, circumscri- 
bing, and discouraging slavery.’ 

The Whig party was told in its leaders, at the 
Baltimore Convention, that, if they would do what 
had never before been required of them, viz: in- 
dorse the kidnapping law, and pledge themselves 
to discountenance freedom of speech, they should 
not surely die,’’ but liveforever; that they would 
become a great and successful party; that, in this 
process, the party would become nationalized; 
comprehensive in its views; practical in its move- 
ments; brilliant in its career! It remains to be 
seen whether this be true or false prophecy. But, 
if weare to judge from isolated cases that have 
come under our observation, it would seem that 
this process of nationalization, is, after all, a haz- 
ardous experiment. Mr, Cass was ‘* national- 


ized” by the Nicholson letter in 1848. Weknow 
the result! 


missioner 


Representatives of the free States, were ‘* nation- 
alized” two years ago, in voting for the fugitive 
slave law. Where were they at the subsequent elec- 
tions in their several districts? The late candi- 
dates for the Presidency were ‘‘nationalized”’ when 
each promised in advance, if elected Chief Magis- 


is in the crime by furnishing men and | 


McGaughey, Walden, and Elliot, | 


trate, to defeat the will of the people, in a given | 
case, by the veto power. Where are they? The 


President, too, was ** nationalized” in signing the 
kidnapping law, and making it operative by call- 
ing out the Army and Navy. His name was 
paced before one of the late conventions. Sir, 
you know the result. And what shall we say of 
the great expounder of the Constitution? He was 
nationalized on the Ist March, 1850, in the Senate 
of the United States, by ridiculing the Wilmot 
proviso, and has become still more distinguished 
since, by attempts to **conquer the prejudices’”’ 
of Massachusetts, and establish the doctrine of 
constructive treason. Aptly may he repeat, 
now, his famous questions: ‘* Where am I ?’’ and 

Where am [ going?” The unrivaled Senator, 
and accomplished Secretary of State, after sacri- 
icing all to please his southern friends, received not 


*singie vote from them, in return, when his name 


Was presented for their suffrage! Alas! these | 


men, in the language of the distinguished member 
from Ohio, (Mr. Gippines,] “all died of eating 
southern dirt!” Sir, history is fall of such in- 
structive lessons. They are read in the fate of 
ra in the melancholy career of Bacon, 
oisey, and a host of others. 
Mr Chairman, whatever may be the immediate 
matizing as well as nationalizing 


! 7 . : 
| process upon the two old parties, one thing is cer- 


tain: the friends of freedom have gained something; 
nay, a vast deal, in that they have driven the 
leaders of party slavery to avow, openly and 
boldly, what the third party has charged upon 
them for years, but which has always, till now, 
been denied, viz : that they love offices and honors 
more than the great principles of right and hu- 
manity. This is a glorious victory. We see, 
now, more distinctly the great national ulcer which 
is gnawing at the very vitals of the Republic! Sir, 
as soon as the great body of the American people, 
who are neither expecting nor wishing office, 
shall understand the real object in constructing 
such infamous platforms, they will be swept away, 
with all whostand upon them, like the spider’s web 
before the morning blast. 

Mr. Chairmain, having explained, briefly, the 
sources and character of despotism, as it exists in 
these United States, I proceed to show what are 
the proper instrumentalities for its overthrow; 
and, in doing sq, I need only point to the means 


now in successful operation for the attainment of 


this most desirable end. They are simple and 
easy—practical and certain in their results. They 
consist in persuasion and argument, and in a 
proper expression of correct sentiments through 
the ballot-box. They require us, when we pray 
for just rulers, to be earnest and sincere, and see 
that our votes correspond with our prayers; to 
vote for such men, and such only, as represent 
our principles, and possess the integrity and firm- 
ness to maintain them,at all times, and under all 
circumstances; men who reject the stale and false 
argument that we are to indorse one rreat politi- 
cal wrong to destroy another, men who do not 


| expect to improve the condition of society through 
| unprincipled majorities and stratagem in legisla- 


tion, but by a practical illustration, in themselves, 
of a genuine Democracy, marching steadily for- 
ward to victory—a victory that will relieve the 
child of misfortune, and let the oppressed go free. 
Such are the means, and such the motives, of those 
who are ardently devoted to this great work of 
separating the Federal Government from the vol- 
untary political slavery of the North, and the 
involuntary personal slavery of theSouth. A his- 
tory of the many and severe conflicts, during the 
last few years, between the advocates of freedom 
and the friends of oppression, would be interesting 
and instructive, but | have not time to enter upon 
itnow. Let it suffice to say that the little band of 
Free Soilers, during the organization of the Thirty- 
first Congress, by their integrity and firmness, 


| drove the two old parties into an alliance with each 


party especially. 


other, for self-preservation, under the leadership 
of Henry Clay and Howell Cobb. There they 
have remained ever since, and now stand as a 
body-guard to slavery, on the same platform—the 
watch-tower of the ‘peculiar institution.’”’ And, 
as remarkable as it may seem, the Democrats feel 
proud of their position, if we may judge from the 
semarks of Mr. Senator Ciemens, a few days 
since, in his eulogy on Mr. Clay, of whom he 
raid: 

** He lived long enough to see the accomplishment of this 
last great work of his life.*> * * * “Roth of the great par- 
ties of the country have agreed to stand upon the platform 
which he erected, and both have solemnly pledged them 
selves to maintain, unimpaired, the work of his hands.” 

Sir, I knew not how these remarks impressed 
others, but to me it appeared that the hunker 
parties were held up to the world as occupying an 
extremely humiliating position—the Democratic 
Behold an organization, which 

as been opposing the great deceased W hig leader 
for more than twenty years, overcome and placed 
on a miserable “ finality’’ creed, formed and fash- 
ioned by this same leader himself! Alas! how 
have the mighty fallen! A party which had 


driven back the British lion—a party that had 


spoken eloquently in behalf of Greece, and ably 
defended the independence of the South American 
States, humbled and brought low by its own 
infamy! When [ heard this allusion of the Sen- 
ator, I could not help picturing to myself the 
ridiculous spectacle presented by this great party, 
standing on the compromise measures, with its 
lips locked, and the key ir the slaveholders pock pt! 
Shame on the party whose policy has led to such 
a fate! Shame on the parties, and on the men, 
who have become slaves to a policy so contempt- 
| ible and degrading! 
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Mr. Chairman, it is true there 1s a faint show 
kept up of two political partes, under the names 
of Whig and Democrat; but it is all hypocrisy, 
designed to deceive the people, and no member of 
this House pretends to deny it Every politica, 
man throughout the country, who has observed 
the course pursued by Whigs and Democrats for 
the last two years, knows that the affinity in sen- 
timent and feeling is infinitely stronger between 
these so-called parties than between the sections of 
which eachiscomposed. ‘The two creeds recently 
constructed at Baltimore are so nearly identical as 
to leave no doubton this point. Indeed, their sim- 
ilarity has spontaneously drawn from the people 
the title of ** Siamese platforms.”’ 


‘The only tasue 
in the canvass for Scott and 


Pierce, is their own 
comparative personal popularity. It is evident, 
then, that so far as political principles make par- 
ties, (and | know of no other element that will 
sustain a political party long,) there are now, 
practically, but two parties in the country. The 
Whigs and Democrats being united on all the 
great questions now absorbing public attention, 
form the party of retrogression; the friends of 
freedom form the other, which may emphaticaliy 
be styled the Party of Progress. 

Sir, in the history of American independence, 
we discover four important epochs, each marked 
by high political excitement on great public ques- 
tions. 

The first was the conflict between the Colonies 
and the mother country; the second, on the alien 
and sedition laws; the third concerning the rights 
of American seamen; the fourth, in regard to the 
National Bank. In all these great 
political ascendancy, there was on one side a con- 
Servative, retrogressive partly, and on the other 
a Democratic progressive party. 


struggles for 


The party of 
freedom, in every contest, was triumphant. [t 
will be so inthe present struggle marking the fifth 
epoch. ‘To be sure, the hunkers talk about “ re- 
form.’’ So did George II1.; so did the enemies of 
progress when they undertook to put down free- 
dom of speech under the sedition laws; so did the 
bankites, when the officers refused to permit an 
examination of their books. There were no means 
proposed for the relief of the poor and oppressed 
then; neither is there now; but, on the contrary, 
every member of the fraternity is forbidden, un- 
der painsand penalties, to plead their cause, ** both 
I | » 0 | 

in and out of Congress,”’ in the social circle, and 
through the press. Oh, most pitiable humilia- 
tion! It has left them not so much as the cer- 
tainty of a mess of pottage in exchange for their 
birthright! 

The Progressive Party, Mr. Chairman, demands 
personal liberty for all the people wherever the 
General Government has jurisdiction; freedom of 
the public lands to actual settlers; the homestead 
exemption; the election of President, United States 
Senators, and Postmasters, directly by the people; 
the reduction and reorganization of the Army and 
Navy; the protection of commerce in the im- 
provement of harbors and rivers; cheap postage, 
and freedom of speech and of the press on all 
subjects, not excepting the immaculate Baltimore 
platforms, or even the Constitution itself, Let the 
people judge which class of measures tend most 
to advance civilization, protect the liberties of the 
people, and perpetuate republican institutions. 

Sir, I have before me an address on this subject, 
written by an able Democratic editor of Wiscon- 
sin, (the Hon. C. L. Sholes,) from which | will 
read merely a paragraph: 

* But this whole question of slavery has to me a deeper 
significance than appears on its face. It is but a part of the 
great strife which is now agitating the world, between 
wealth and idleness on one hand, and honest labor in allits 
conditions, on the other. Slaves are held because they 
labor, and enable the master thereby to riot in idleness. it 
is not the individual who is enslaved, but it ts labor that is 
bound and cast at the fect of idleness. ‘The slave-hunter 
does not scour the country to find his human chattel, sim 
ply because he wants the man, but because he wants the 
lahor the man represents. When, then, we are called upon 
to aid in slavery extension, we are called upon to putlabor 
in chains and under the lash in anew extent of country ; 
and when we are called upon to chase and chain a slave, 
itis to run down and tie up so much labor a8 dwells in bis 
muscles and sinews. It may do for wealth, and idleness, 
and aristocracy, to do these things, but every man whose 
etanding and interest depends on honest labor, when he 
acquiesces in or permits these things, is binding the chains 
upon his own limbs—is degrading his own calling, and 
lowering his own standing. If the slavery principle finally 
triumphs in our Government, then idleness has got the up- 
perband of industry, and think you its effects will never be 
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felt north of Mason and Dixon’s line? [t is no longer the 
block man whois slave to the white, butit is labor that is 
enslaved to idleness, and the slave will be the laborer 


whatever his coler, and the master the idler, whatever his 
The strife is, whether our Government shall be the 


color 
Government of the laboring masses,or the Government of 
the (ew idiers, and the trinueph of slavery is of necessity 


the triumph of idleness against industry.”? 


This, sir, presents the real issue, not only in 
America, but on the Eastern Continent. Europe 
is at this moment rocking to and fro with mingled 
emotions of sympathy and indignation. This 
undying principle, love of liberty, will soon burst 
forth in some of the transatlantic States with a 
burning lava more destructive to tyrants and des- 
sthan was that which buried the cities of Pom- 
peti and Herculaneum. 

I rejoice to see the true friends of freedom in 
this country waking up to the universality of this 
great struggle for constitational liberty. Kossuth, 
the patriot and statesman, the great apostle of 
freedom, has done much to awaken the sympa- 
thies and energies of all true republicans on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This great chord of sym- 
pathy must hereafter be kept alive and cherished, 
by advocating, in Europe and America, a just and 
liberal domestic and foreign policy in govern- 
mental affairs. Kossuth has uttered many truths 
on this subject, which will sink deep into the 
American heart. Meanwhile, we are having 
practical illustrations of the overbearing and cen- 
tralizing power at home, which is opening the eyes 
of the people to the real danger that surrounds us. 
If the laws of nations are to be made operative any- 
where, they certainly should be enforced in main- 


taining the rights of individual States through- | 


out the civilized world. While the advocates of 
despotism, both in Europe and America, sympa- 
thize -with each other, and form leagues to 
strengthen oppression, shouid not equally efficient 
means be instituted by the friends of Progress, in 
support of law and order? Yes, sir, the time has 
arrived when we should not only speak, but act 
on this subject. Hear a few words from an ad- 
dress read a short time since in London, as was 
drawn up by the friends of Italy, with Mazzina 
at their head: 

“You must tell your workingmen not to fear that the 
agitation for international mastery should prove a deviation 
of furces from vital internal questions; that the very exist 
ence of the actual cabinet sprung up after the establishinent 
of despotism in France, shows how connected European 
enemies are; that the death blow to despotism and aris 
tocracy on the continent would be a death-blow to British 
aristocracy, and that the emancipation of the working 
classes is not a mere interest, but a principle, which is to be 
ecouquered everywhere or nowhere. We trust you for the 
fulfillinent of this task. Trust us for the accomplishing our 
own. And may this mutual trust and active cooperation 
toward a single aim be the forerunner of that alliance that 
we have long dr amed of, for the general good of humanity, 
as of a national one between new-born Italy and England.” 

Sir, let the friends of the same common cause in 
America, so acquit themselves at the polls on the 
great question soon to be presented for their suf- 
frages, that it may be said they too can be trusted 
with the part assigned them in this glorious war- 
fare. Our duty is plain, and our prospects en- 
couraging. True, some have deserted and gone 
over to the enemy; but this should neither sur- 
prise noralarmus. Such apostacies are incidental 
to all great struggles for independence and reform. 
It was the casein the American Revolution. It 
was (he case when the Hungarian General Gérgy 
forsook Kossuth. He reasoned just as some Free- 
Soilers do now, that he could ** do more good”’ to 
the cause of civil liberty with Haynau and Nich- 
olas than he could by remaining in a republican 
minority in Hangary. All who pursue this course, 
in my opinion, do great injustice to themselves and 
to their country, and they will sooner or later both 
see and feelit. Itis aconsolation, however, to those 
who remain steadfast to principle that hundreds 
and thousands of noble minds and stout hearts are 
leaving the old parties and coming to our aid in 
the great battle yet to be fought in behalf of free- 
dom! And truly may it be said, that the struggle 


Avcricultural Bureau—Mr. Skelton. 


greai speech delivered by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett.) In that 
speech, he dwells at some length on the imminent 
danger to southern institutions from appointing 
judges and marshals to preside over the Territo- 
ries who are not reliable in construing and en- 
forcing the law of slavery. The enthusiastic man- 
ner in which Mr. Rhett and his party support 
Pierce and King shows their entire confidence in 
the ticket in regard to this point. Let no man then 
fold his arms with the delusive argument that this 
question of slavery in the Territories is settled. 

Mr. Chairman, | have spoken frankly and freely 
of the political condition of the country. IT have 
animadverted upon the profligacy of party, and 
party machinery, and of the recreancy of its lead- 
ers who assume to direct the Government. But, 
let me assure you, it is from no other motive than 
to express my own views, and the views of those 
who sent mehere, on the great qnestion before us, 
and what i conceive to be our duties and respon- 
sibilities at the present crisis. | 

No well informed mind, sir, will deny that we 
possess an importantinfluence in the family of 
States, and that we can wield it for weal or for 
woe, both in regard to ourselves and to the destiny 
of nations. The Constitution of our country guar- 
anties to us the legitimate and only efficient means 
of all reform—freedom of speech and of the press. 
‘©These rights are inestimable to freemen, and 
formidable totyrants only.’? They are now open- 
ly and boldly attacked. The arguments used 
against these peaceful remedies for the evils that 
afflict our country is that the Government is too 
weak to bear up ander the agitation or free discus- 
sion of a question ** so delicate’’ as that which re- 
lates to the rights of all the people, that such dis- 
cussion serves to disturb the public peace, and to 
endanger the perpetuity of the Union. What a 
sad comment on our political institutions! How 
cheering to tyrants, how discouraging to the vic- 
tims of oppression! Sir, this is a libel on the 
American people, and I hurl back the foul asper- 
sion upon the heads of its authors! This great 


| guarantee of our magna charta, of free discussion, 


is but begun; for behold what an immense extent | 


of our new territory (large enough for fifty States!) 
still lies subjected to the inexorable grasp of sla- 
very, which is meanwhile seeking fresh aid from 
pro-slavery administrations to thwart the benefi- 
cence of Mexican laws that wisely reénacted the 
laws of God. In fact, this is the great object now 
to be attained by slavery propagandists. This 
will appear more evident by adverting to the last 


| the Almighty prosner 


is held dearer by every true republican than life 
itself. We cannot forget that it was purchased 
by the struggles and sufferings of our illustrious 
ancestors, for the maintenance of which they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. Can we do less? If we are levitimate 


| same social circles, and rejoice that they live ynjer 


_ enlightened views of reciprocal trade, under 
| fostering aid of oceani¢ steam navigation, [t s\y9! 


| register the wisdom and justice of our policy in 
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confined to the walls of achureh, or to the 
cloister. What had it effected for m; k > a 

} ; , WANKING ? wha: 
effected for itzelf, without the spirit that promu! ae 
the world? Onward! onward! To stand a 
lifeless—inertia ts death! Wad the Slee 
would this be the Government it is 2» 


Inclosy-, 


Zated 
l iw 
8 Sto d - 
Sir, let Northern doughfaces and 8ervilee 
der upon the truthful sentiment proclaimed 
southerner, the meaning of which . 
ity’’ is death ! ' 
Mr. Chairman, I will say but a word more 
conclude. Cobweb resolutions may be on 
again and again, to check the onward er ay, 
the present age, by repressing the out 
pathies of the human heart; but they Will gor 
only to show the folly and the blindness of -. 
human nature when at war with Principles : 
uncentrollable as the laws of attraction and rer a 
sion. ‘* Agitation”’ will go on; “ finality” a 
pass away; the people will become vebenense 
and our country redeemed. The inflyenrs .5 
our social and religious institutions will op ca 
ward, westward, and southward, urtil bleed; 
Africa, once the seat of learning and empire shah 
become the recipient of our blessings ingtes: 
our curses—until the Indian and the Mexican. sh. 
Chinaman and the Japanese, shall mingle jy 


18 that ws final. 


and 
( 


gushing SVM. 


the 


a constitutional and representative govern, 
which cherishes equally the rights of all! 0. 
commerce, too, will become greatly enlarged hy 


the 


win new triumphs in the cause of civilization, ay 
the hearts of coming generations. 

Let us, then, devote ourselves more faithf!ly 
to these great objects, so worthy of our regari. 
Let us cherish those hopes in which we haye 


| fondly indulged. Let us raise our conceptions tp 
| the highly responsible duties assigned us. Le 


| ourambition and our legislative policy be as broa 
_as the cause of universal humanity; the fulfill. 


sons we shall rush to the scene of battle, and resist || 


these conspiracies lately formed at Baltimore for 
its overthrow. ‘The enemy is now fairly in the 
field, with the two old parties forming the right 


and left wings of his army, inviting a conflict. | 


Who are the men to volunteer? We have them in 
the country. Let the occasion bring them out! 
We want no mere hirelings. We desire none but 


volunteers who enlist to serve during the war. | 


With such recruits our enemies will find that they 
have engaged in a serious contest, with fearful 


odds againstthem. ‘* Can aleacue formed against 
299 


Gentlemen should re- | 


member that it is not the feebleness of numbers | 


against which they contend, but a mighty under- 
current of truth, that laughs at majorities, and 
controls or sweeps them away in its onward ca- 
reer. 

True, the great Being that upholds and protects 
us all, is kind and long suffering, and is even now 


speaking to us in the language of inspiration, | 


** Come, let us reason together; thouch your sins 
he as scarlet they shall become white as wool.”’ 
Yet the Hunkers, in the pride of their numbers, 
have repudiated ** reason,’’ and have closed the 
door against it by the decree of * finality.” 

Sir, these conspirators against the liberties of 
the people may persist in this war against freedom; 
but they should remember that God cannot take 


| sides with the oppressor, and that, unless history 


and revelation prove a falsehood, unless justice 
and the divine law prove a fiction, they must ut- 
terly fail. It is but a question of time, and the 
prospective victors can afford to ‘*wait a little 
longer.”’ 


‘| ment has so long an 


d 
ment of our mission, the political regeneration of 
the world! 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. SKELTON, 
NEW JERSEY, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
August 2, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill— 

Mr. SKELTON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: As I have had the honor to be 
appointed on the Committee on Agriculture, and 
having agreed with the majority of the committee 
in reporting a bill for the establishment of an Ag- 
ricultural Bureau, I deem it proper that [ should 
present the reasons that induced me to recommend 
that measure. — f 

Agriculture is the most important branch of in- 


| dustry that engages the attention of the American 


people; it is the basis on which all other branches 
of industry rest. This being the case, how in- 
portant is it that we should endeavor to promote 


| the agricultural interests; and in doing so, It cau- 


Hear the words of a distinguished statesman, || 


[Mr. Sovie,] uttered a few weeks since, in the 
Senate: 


** We boast exultingly of our wisdom. Do we mean to 


| hide it under a bushel, from fear that its light would set the rhe ‘ 
world in flames? As well might Christianity have been || duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, 


i 


not be said that we are favoring sectional interes's, 
for it is the great interest of every State in the 
Union, and gives employment to over seventeea 
millions of our population. 
It appears singularly strange that our Govern- 
¢ iw steadily refused to 40 
anything to pramote this greatinterest. Millions 
have been lavished for the promotion and encour 
agement of commerce. Manufactures and the 
mechanic arts have been favored and encourag 
by levying discriminating duties on foreign prot: 


“ucts coming in competition with our own produc 


tions, whilst the great interest of agriculture has 
been entirely neglected by the Government. |t's 
true that one reason in favor of this course bas 
been stated, again and again, that we have no 0” 
stitutional power to act in the case. But let us 
see if this argument is a good one. Whiat says 


the Constitution in regard to this power? In se 


tion eight of that instrument, we find the following 


| language: 


collect tare’, 


“ The Congress shall have power to levy and and provide 
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smmon defense and general welfare of the United + 


‘a s would appear sufficiently comprehensive 
‘the purpose proposed. Common defense and 
| welfare are coupled in the same sentence, 
ee stand or fall together. No one ques- 
a constitutional right, nay, even duty, of 
. General Government to protect us from for- 
evn and even domestic enemies. By what au- 
"> [would ask these sticklers for express 
“autional grants, do you establish the Mili- 
*, Academy, the Naval Academy, and hun- 
ve of other projects of a public nature? What 
“<a of the Constitution gave you the power to 
vopriate half a million of dollars this session, 
wild two new wings to the Capitol? No, no; 
‘hig kind of logic will not stand the test of reason. 
The only constitutional question to be settled is, 
“vat constitutes the general welfare? The general 
: fare of a country can only be promoted by 
cemoting habits of industry and economy, by 
sxtending intelligence, and fostering virtue in all 
seses of our people. The general welfare is not 
‘omoted by building splendid palaces and mag- 
ifeent Capitols, nor by keeping powerful navies 
‘armies. The true prosperity of a nation must 
» estimated by the condition of the great mass of 
‘ie people. Individual prosperity constitutes na- 
is prosperity. Where the individuals are all 
‘Jenendent, virtuous, and happy, the nation 
st of necessity be in the highest state of pros- 
sority, Hence it is, that if we desire to act as 
neistent and patriotic statesman, we must en 
eavor to encourage the industrial pursuits of life, 
| extend intelligence, and promote virtue 
amongst the great mass of our fellow-citizens. 
« Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand, 
etween a splendid and a happy land.’’ 


we 


~ 


The objects proposed to be accomplished by 
hig establishment, are the collection and diffusion 
of information on agricultural subjects. The in- 
rease of improvement in all the arts and sciences, 
the present age, is rapid beyond all parallel. 
The human family is moving forward in the race 
‘improvement with giant strides, and he that 

S expects to tread in the beaten track his fathers 

d, will be left far behind the rest of mankind in 
the race of improvement. 

The art of agriculture is as susceptible of im- 
provement as any other art, but the individuals 
engaged in this occupation are spread over a vast 
extent of country, and consequently cannot have 
that intimate intercourse which those engaged in 
other industrial pursuits have. 
medium of communication through which this 
numerous class of citizens may interchange the 


knowledge of improvement, is the main object | 


proposed in this bill. ' 
that the farmer’s knowledge should be bounded 
by the limits of his own fences, or even of his 
own country? An institution of this kind could 
collect the most valuable knowledge of the whole 


world, and spread it broadcast over the vast ex- | 


tent of our whole country. Who can calculate 
the influence of this increased intelligence upon 


the agricultural ape of our country? 
When Franklin first analyzed the lightning of 


; the clouds, he did not dream that it would so soon 


Who will pretend to say | 


be made the instrument for the transmission of | 


thought, that would traverse the circumference of 


) ‘he earth in less than half a minute, and become 


te means of transmitting intelligence from one 
‘xireme of our country to theother. And so with 
Oliver Evans, the humble mechanic, when he har- 
nessed his iron-horse to his small wagon, to trav- 
free the streets of Philadelphia, could scarcely 


| *Ueipate that in so shorta time his horse, in an 


improved form, would traverse from one extreme 
“our country to the other, outstripping the wind 


|!" speed. Who would have supposed the inven- 


tion of Whitney’s cotton-gin would have, in a few 


| Years, doubled the value of all the cotton lands in 


oer 


the Union, and swelled the exports of cotton to 
over $80,000,000 annually? 

And 89 it is with every new discovery; knowl- 
ze applied to the arts of life gives impulse, ac- 
tity, and productive energy beyond all calcula- 
—_ Knowledge is the lever that governs the 
material and moral world. It has brought im- 
mense wealth from the deep, dark bowels of the 


ed 


t 
t 


To establish a |: 


Agricultural Bureau—Mr. Skelton. 


earth, where it has slumbered valueless for num- 
berless ages; it has taught man to harness the 
lightning of heaven, and to make it the bearer of 
messages of love and kindly affection to the suf- 
fering loved one in the distant rezions of our land: 
it has enabled man to traverse the trackless ocean, 
in Opposition to wind and tide, with almost the 
velocity of the wind; it has already multiplied and 
extended the products of the earth beyond caleu- 
lation. And what may we not expect from this 
source if we embrace all the advantages that we 
have within our reach? Knowledge not only 
multiplies and improves the products of the earth, 
but teaches us the true use of them, and points 
out to us the path of happiness and our destiny 
in futurity. Hence it is, that establishments of 
this kind, the object of which is the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge, must be of the highest 
importance in promoting our prosperity and hap- 
piness. Ever since man existed in thesocial state, 
his energies have been directed to the cultivation 
of the art of war. The true interests of man 
have been neglected by the Government, nay, 
have been trampled on and obstructed. How has 
it happened that Governments have pursued this 
suicidal course? Is it because the liberties and 
the happiness of the people required it for their 
protection? Bynomeans. So far from this heing 
the case, the liberties and the happiness of the 
people of every nation on earth have been de- 
stroyed by it, if our own nation even may be an 
exception. 

From a careful estimate of the cost of the mili- 
tary establishments of Europe, it may safely be 
set down at $1,000,000,000 annually. And what 


| good results are established by this astounding 


waste of energy andtreasure? No good, but most 
enormous evil. In the first place, the liberties of 
the people are entirely crushed, and in the second, 
a blasting and withering moral degradation covers 
the land with acloud dark as the pall of death. 
Man, that should be to his fellow-man a brother, 
is arrayed against his kind in deadly hostility. 
This earth, which should have been a blooming 
garden and a paradise, has been made a great 
slauchter-house for human butchery. Can we 
expect to promote ‘the general welfare’’ of our 
country by pursuing a course so unreasonable and 
unjust? The time has arrived when the energies 
of this nation should be turned to the enltivation 
of the arts of peace, and the promotion of the hap- 

iness of our race. Let the same amount of cap- 
ital and energy be devoted to the improvement of 
our social condition, that has been devoted to the 
destructive and demoralizing art of war, and our 
beautiful earth would soon become a vast bloom- 
ing garden and a paradise, where love, harmony, 
and human happiness would reign supreme. The 
only sound foundation for the permanent prosner- 
ity of our country, is to be found in the produc- 
tive energies, intelligence, and virtue of the people. 
Commerce and war armaments may give us ap- 
parent power and wealth, but the real elements of 
wealth can only be found in the hand of labor, and 
in the products of the soil. 

The agricultural capabilities of our country are 
by no means fully appreciated. We have a cli- 
mate ranging from twenty-five to forty-nine de- 
grees of latitude, embracing almost every range of 
climate, from the frozen regions of the North, to 
that of perennial summer, in which will flourish 
the products of every clime. Both tea and enffee 
may be cultivated in this country in the highest 
degree of perfection. Of tea, we imported last 
vear 16,656,066 pounds; of coffee, 152,453,617 
pounds. The cultivation of tea and coffee in this 
country would not only increase the productive 
energies and wealth of the country, but would fur- 
nish these articles to the people free from adulter- 
ation and impurity, and by this means promote 
the health, comfort, and prosperity of the country. 

In addition to tea and coffee, there are numerous 
other products of foreign countries, that might be 
profitably and beneficially cultivated in this coun- 
try. Increased knowledge to the agriculturist 
will not only increase the varieties of the products 
of the earth, but teach improved methods of culti- 
vating the soil, the various products will be in- 
creased in number and improved in quality. The 
increase of the quantity, quality, or variety of the 
agricultural products of our country not only in- 


i crease the wealth of the nation, but they increase 
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the health and comfort of the inhabitants. A 
plentiful supply of food and a variety of kinds is 
important to health as well as pleasure; so that all 
are interested in the increase, in the variety, and 
in the improvement of the quality and quantity of 
the produets of the soil. The farmer is especially 
interested in increasing the variety as well as the 
quality of his products; for by increasing the quality 
he improves the price, and in increasing his varte- 
ties he extends the fields of his operations. By 
changing the various crops, he obtains more from 
the same soil with less exhaustion of its fertility. 
Here, then, are the important advantages of an ex- 
tended intercourse with foreign as well as with the 
various parts of ourowncountry. Weare indebted 
to foreign countries for many of our most valuable 
products. Wheat and rye are found crowing wild 
in Siberia, and on the borders of the Caspian sea. 
Rice has been obtained from the fertile and sickly 
plains of Ethopia. Buckwheat comes to us from 
the savage lands of Tartary. Tomatoes from the 
shores of the mighty Amazon, in Brazil. 
the fabrics of which now clothe and beautify 
nearly all the inhabitants of the globe, is a native 
of Siam. The peach and plum we have received 
from Persia and Syria. 

The horse is a native of the wild plains of Ara- 
bia, and is also found in the wild, picturesque, and 
fertile mountains of Circassia. The wild horses 
that inhabit the extensive plains of South Amer- 
ica and our Own country are supposed to 


Catton, 


have 


| been imported with the first settlers. Our valuable 


‘ute to fertility, health, and life. 


cattle have been derived from Europe and Asia; 
and the goats from the gigantic and beautiful 
mountains of Switzerland. And so it is with 
nearly all the valuable plants and animals—our 
resources have been largely increased from varied 
and distant countries. Culture has also added 
largely to the variety and value of nearly all our 
products. Many fruits and grains that in the 
wild state are nearly valueless, have been by cul- 
ture highly improved, and made very valuable. 
A person, uninformed on the subject, would not 
suppose that the small sour crab-apple, growing 
wild in our forest, was the parent of that highly 
valuable fruit, the cultivated apple. Thus it is 
that the wise and good Giver of all good has placed 
under the control of the intelligence and industry 
of man nearly all the products of the earth. Man 
has unlimited capabilities of progress and im- 
provement, and has the power to subject almost 
all things under him to thesame laws. Industry, 
directed by knowledge and virtue, is the great 
agent that is to renovate and beautify the earth, 
and to improve and elevate its inhabitants, 

There is a happy and pleasing combination of 
results flowing from the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of the soil. In every locality 
where decomposing vegetable matter is found the 
air is more or less unhealthy—bilious fevers, dys- 
enteries, and agues are found to prevail in the 
summer and fall months. These elements of dis- 
ease and death may be made, cheaply, to contrib- 
By removing 
these decomposing vegetable matters from the 
marshes and meandering streams, and mixing 
them with quick-lime, the elements of fertility may 
be obtained in the greatest abundance; the barren 
soil may be madeto bloom in beauty, and to yield 
in rich abundance its products for the sustenance 
of man, and the air of heaven restored to purity, 
and the fountains of disease and death dried up. 
Truly may it be said, that knowledge, sustained 
hy labor, leads ia life, health, and happiness: and 
that iznorance and sloth lead to disease and death! 

God has given to man a hand to toil, and a mind 
to direct aright the hand. The working hand and 
the thinking mind have heen too long separated. 
He that produces should have power and intelli- 
gence to possess and dispose of that which he pro- 
duces. Where the governing mind and working 
hand are united in the same person, his energies 
will be increased, and harmony of action obtained. 
It has been the great error of the world to suppose 
that the masses were made to toil, and the favored 
few to think and direct the energies of all. If 
God had intended to exempt any from labor, he 
would not have given the instruments of toil to 
the favored few. If he had intended that the 
great mass should not reason for themselves, he 
would have withheld the thinking brain. Obedi- 
ence to the great command of God to man, to eat 
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bread by the sweat of his face, is necessary to the | 


full development of his physical and intellectual 
yowers, and to the full enjoyment of health and 
lie »piness. 

[: is a too common error to suppose that scien- 
tific knowledge is of no value to the great mass of 
our working citizens. Anatomy, thatteaches us the 
beautiful, complicated, and harmonious structure 
of our own system; and physiology, that teaches 
us the laws of the vital actions, and the best means 
of maintaining those actions in a healthy condi- 
tion; astronomy, that teaches us the infinitude of 
the material universe, and thus unfolds to us the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of the Creator; 
geology, that teaches us the elements that com- 
pose the earth we live on, and the uses and appli- 
cation of these elements to the production of the 
necessaries of life; chemistry, that analyzes all 
material things, and teaches us the varied and 
useful combinations in organic and inorganic mat- 
ter; botany, that unfolds the wonders and beauties 
of the vegetable world, with the laws that govern 
the healthy actions of each individual production,— 
can it be supposed that the knowledge of these 
highly interesting, instructive, and useful subjects 
can be of no importance to the man who culti- 
vates the soil? Who will not perceive at once 
what a rich field is here opened up to the expan- 
sion and enjoyment of the intellecual faculties, 
and for the application of the laws that govern the 
universe to the production of the comforts and 
necessaries of life? Knowledge diffused to all, is 
the medium through which the physical and moral 
world must be renovated. Knowledge of the laws 
that are ordained to govern the material world, 
rust be observed and applied, in order that we 
may reap the rich treasures of material things. 
Knowledge of the moral laws, ordained by God 
to govern our moral actions, must be known and 
obeyed in order to enjoy happiness here and here- 
after. 

The establishment proposed in the bill under 
consideration, contemplates the appointment of 
six officers and an annual expenditure of $10,350; 
so it will be perceived that the cost, or the pat- 
ronage conferred, cannot be very objectionable. Our 
agricultural exports amount to over $100,000,000 


annually; so that it will be perceived that it is the | 
foundation of our vast and increasing commerce, | 


and the source of nearly all our national revenue. 
Shall we, then, continue to neglect an interest so 
important? I think not. The agriculturists, as 
they constitute four fifths of the population of the 
country, may, and probably will, demand of their 
Representatives that a small part of the debt due 
them from the Government shall be paid. But it 
is not those engaged in these pursuits that are 
alone interested. Every inhabitant of the country 
is deeply interested; the food of all is drawn from 
the soil, and if the supply should fail none would 
escape the calamity. Both pleasure and profit 
unite in demanding the passage of this bill, and I 
hope the honorable Representatives of this Con- 


gress will unite cheerfully and give it their sup- | 


port, and thus favor the most important interest 
of this country and of the world, and that 
*« Haply from them the toiler bent 

Above his forge or plow, may gain 

A manlier spirit of content, 

And feel that life is wisest spent 

Where the strong working-hand makes strong 

the working brain.’’ 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS 
, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THe Senate or THe Unirep States, 
August 3, 1852. 
A message having been received from the President, in 
‘tation te the Fisheries on the coasts of the British posses- 
sions, with accompanying documents, and Mr. Cass hav- 


ing moved (o refer the same to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations— 


Mr. CASS said: 


Mr. Preswwent: I have looked with some care | 


into this question of the fisheries since it was first 
brought before us, and as there seems to me to be 
some important errors prevalent, I desire to take 
this oe before the just cause of our coun- 
try is prejudged, to correct them. 


The North American Fisheries—Mr. Cass. 
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The ocean which unites, while it separates the 
nations of the earth, is at once their common high- 
way, and a liquid field, whose abundant supply 
of food for man is among the most wonderful and 
beneficent dispensations of Nature. No nation 
can appropriate it to itself. For the purpose of 
mutual convenience and of proper internal police, 


it seems to have been understood that the author- | 


ity of every country may contro] the shores of 
the ocean within one marine league, or three miles 
of its coasts. But within this distance vessels 
may navigate the seas, though they ought not to 


violate the municipal laws passed for revenueand | 


for other proper purposes. 
When the United States asserted their inde- 


peers and entered into negotiations with Eng- | 
and for its recognition, the question of the fish- | 


|eries was one of the most important, whose 


| between 


adjustment was required by the relations existing 
the two countries. England contended 
that we were in the condition of any other foreign 
»ower, and that, consequently, we had no rights 


ut such as every nation possessed by virtue of | 


its sovereignty. Our revolutionary patriots con- 
tended, and justly and successfully, that the col- 


onists were among the first to carry on the fish- || 


eries—that they did their full share, and more, 
too, in defending and acquiring them from the 
French; and that, as a portion of the common 
Empire which possessed them, they had a right to 
enjoy their just proportion, as well when sepa- 
rated as while united. And we learn, both from 
the traditional accounts and from diplomatic and 


historical documents, that in the very darkest || 
period of the struggle there was no wavering upon 


this point, but that our conscript fathers held on 
to it with as much tenacity as their Roman pre- 
decessors held on to the rights and honor of Rome 
when the enemy was at the gates of the capital. 
That sturdy patriot, John Adams, told the story 
in his old age—and an eventful one it is—valua- 
ble both as an encouragement and as an example. 


It is contained in a letter to William Thomas, | 


dated— 
© MonTEZILLO, August 10, 1822. 


“Dear Str: The grounds and principles on which the | 
third article of the treaty of °83 was contended for on our | 


part, and finally yielded on the part of the British, were 
these: First, that the Americans and the adventurers to 
America were the first discoverers and the first practicers of 
the fisheries; secondly, that New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, had done more in defense of them than all the 
rest of the British empire ; that the various projected expe- 


| ditions to Canada, in which they were defeated by British 


negligence—the conquest of Louisburg in °45—the subse- 
quent conquest of Nova Scotia, in which New England 
had expended more blood and treasure than all the rest of 
the British empire—were principally effvcted with a special 
view to the security and protection of the fisheries ; thirdly, 
that the inhabitants of the United States had as cleara right 
to every branch of the fisheries, and to cure fish on land, as 
the inhabitants of Canada or Nova Scotia; that the citizens 
of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, had as clear a right 
to those fisheries, and to cure fish on land, as the inhab- 
itants of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, or Dublin; 


fourthly, that the third article was demanded as an ultima- | 


tum, and it was declared that no treaty of peace should ever 
be made without that article. Aod when the British min- 
isters found that peace could not be made without that arti- 
cle, they consented—for Britain wanted peace, if possible, 
more than we did; fifthly, we asked no favor, we requested 
no grant, and would accept none. We demand it asa 
right, and we demanded an explicitacknowledgment of that 
right as an indispensable condition of peace. ”’ 


The war of 1812, and the peace that followed it, 
left this important right in a disputed and preca- || 
No arrangement could be made | 


rious condition. 
at Ghent in relation to it; and the effort was closed 
by the peremptory declaration made on the 10th 
of November, 1814, by the American to the Brit- 
ish commissioners, ‘‘that they were not author- 
‘ized to bring into discussion any of the rights 


‘ or liberties which the United States have hereto- || 


‘fore enjoyed in relation thereto, (the fisheries. } 
‘From their nature, and from the peculiar char- 
‘acter of the treaty of 1783, by which they are 
‘recognized, no further stipulation’ has been 
‘deemed necessary by the Government of the 
‘United States to entitle them to the full enjoy- 
‘ ment of all of them.”’ 

After the peace, during some years difficulties 


; and troubles arose, threatening serious conse- 


| as now. 


quences, from the almost hostile pretensions of 
the parties, that finally led to the negotiations of 
Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, which terminated in 
the existing convention of 1818. 

There were strange claims in those days as well 
An effort was made to exclude us from 
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Senate. 


| coming within twenty leagues 

| coasts; though the act was finall 

| the British Government, whereve 
have originated. 

And Mr. Monroe said, in his inst 
Commissioners at Ghent, that the 
**had information, from a quarter deseryine »,, 
tion,”’ that a demand would be made to sur — 
our right to the fisheries, to abandon al! aaa 


yond the Cape of Good Hope, and to 


of the COly 
y disavowed c 


r the design May 
ructions to the 
Administra); 


cede Lo 

iana to Spain. Lou 
‘© These rights,’’ said the Secretary, by order. 

the firm and patriotic Madison, mus »,, 


| brought into discussion. If insisted on 
gotiation will cease.’’ ’ 

And even after the convention, a claim was y 
| to ran a line from Cape Granby to Cape N,, 
| across the whole northeast coast of Cape Pro, 

not less than one hundred miles, including w,,, 
the tabooed region, numerous bays and ha; 

The history of that period of pretension 
lessons that no independent State, mind fy oy . 
own self-respect, or solicitous of the respect of), 

world, should forget or disregard. Those wo. 
/the days of impressment, when British om 
took whom they pleased from American «| 
and when two great belligerents, animated w):), 
spirit of the highwayman, robbed us of our pro», 
erty wherever they could find it on the pros, 
| each alleging as its justification that the other ix: 

set the example. ereafter let us meet the fro 
| intentional insult or injury—by intentional. | 
_mean one directed or justified by a foreign Powe, 
—let us meet it as it should be met, by the ar 
hand, and by the whole force of the nation, 8). 
mission and acquiescence will conduct us only ; 
contempt and dishonor. : 

We learn from the report of the commissioners 
of 1518 that the important provisions in the pres. 
ent convention were the result of an ultimaryy 
submitted by them, and which was followed by 
an arrangement. ‘That arrangement was in some 
respects different from the treaty of 1783. By 
| that treaty the American fishermen were acknow’- 
edged to have the right to fish on the Grand 
Banks and all the other banks of Newfoundland, 
and also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and ata 
other places in the sea where the inhabitants of 
| both countries were at any time before used : 
| fish; and also on the coast of Newfoundland, and 

on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all the other 
colonial possessions; and the right to cure and 
| dry fish on all the colonial coasts excep: New- 
| foundland. 

The new convention restricted the right to fish— 
that is, to fish within three marine miles of the 
coasts—to the lines and points enumerated in tha! 
| instrument, and the right to dry fish on the coyst 
of Labrador, and to a portion of the coast of New- 
| foundland, which was substituted for a more ex- 
tended recognition in the original treaty. 

The consideration on the part of the Unitel 
States for entering into this convention, was the 
| amicable arrangement of a perplexing and dar- 
gerous question, which, while it was open, wes 
at any time liable to lead to war, and the security 
of a large portion of the rights claimed by then, 
which placed this great fishing interest in a pros- 
perous condition. The consideration on the por! 
of England, was the same permanent establisi- 
ment of the amicable relations of the two countries, 
and the relinquishment, by the United States, of 
some part of what they had previously claimed. 
Each party, therefore, surrendered something 
the other—rights and claims arising out of the 
relations they had previously occupied as portions 
of one common empire. But their rights as so' 
ereign States, having no reference to previous C00 
| nection, were neither touched, nor designed to 
| touched, by this convention. We did not ask 
| England, nor did she ask of us, the privilege of fs°- 
ing in the ocean, three marine miles from e" 
|| other’s coasts. No treaty was needed for that pur 
nor did either Government dream 0! “ 

hat we wanted was the enjoyment of a righ! ¥* 
had possessed since the settlement of the country," 
fish near to the coast when necessary, without r 
erence to the question of jurisdiction, and to ‘ry 
the fish in proper places; and what England wa 
ed, was to reduce these claims within the narrowe* 
limits she could induce us to accept; and the res 
was the existing arrangement. 
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We did not get the right to fish on the ocean 


-om England, nor from any other earthly Power. || 


We got It from Almighty God, and we mean to 


vn toit, through the whole extent of the great 


jeep, NOW <a 
- vers held on to it in the days of our weakness. 
chould we abandon this attribute of independence, 

» in any extremity which human sagacity can 
eee, we should prove recreant both to the glo- 
ee of the past and to the hopes of the future, to 
‘he deeds of our fathers and to the just expecta- 

-of our children. I know but little of the 
veracter of my countrymen, if they would not 
+ with indignation, any proposition thus to 
“oh their history, and to write their own dis- 


honor upon it. 


rele 


The 


- in the days of our strength, as our | 


" What, then, I repeat, have we secured by the 


convention? ‘The right to take fish within three 
miles, and the right to come ashore to dry them, 
snd the right of shelter in certain coasts, harbors, 
creeks, and bays. In what bays do we possess 
shts2—for there arises the controversy. 

“phis word bay, as a geographical designation, 
«very indefinite in its application. 
form, size, nor position of the various expanses 
of water to Which it is applied has any such strict 
relation as to give to the term a fixed definition. 
We have designated that great interior sea, under 
the Arctic circle, named from the enterprising 
“ wriner, Hudson,as a bay, though with its various 
indentations it extends through twenty degrees 
of latitude, and as many of longitude. And the 
few miles at the mouth of the North river, form- 
ing the harbor of New York, is equally entitled 
to the same appellation. Baffin’s Bay is another 
prodigious indentation of the ocean, covering, 
with Davis’s Straits as far as Cape Farewell, a 
sreater area than the Gulf of Mexico and the 
whole Caribbean sea. The Bay of Biscay— 
whose headlands, according to the new doctrine, 
may be said to be near Brest, as my honorable 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Soute] well knows, 
on the northeast, and Corunna on the southwest, 
siving an are of near five hundred miles—is an- 
other of these mighty sheets of water with a com- 
paratively humble name; and so is the Bay of 
Fundy, though less, and the Bay of Chaleur, from 
both of which we are sought to be excluded. The 
same uncertainty prevails as to gulfs and seas; for 


wehave them of all sizes and forms, from the || 


great Gulf of Guinea and the Mediterranean sea 
down to the Gulf of Patras, and to the far-famed 


but diminutive Marmora, renowned in history, | 


but insignificant in geography. 


Neither the | 


Now, sir, it is preposterous to run a line from 


one projecting point of these vast expansions to 
the other, and claim for the State which holds the 
coast, even if itisthe wholeof it, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over great arms of the ocean, with the right 


to prevent any other nation from enjoying them, || 


either for the purpose of fishing or of navigation. 

That there are many land-locked indentations 
which constitute portions of the territory of the 
country whose coasts surround them, is indisput- 


able. It is not necessary to enter into the public | 
law, made since by general consent, which regu- | 


lates that subject. 


No doubt cases may arise 


where rights are claimed and resisted, which are | 
not easy of adjustment in consequence of the | 


absence of fixed principles. When such contro- 


Versies arise, they must take their own course of 
settlement. 


_ But, independent of these general considera- || 


tions, applicable to the larger bays and gulfs of 


the fishing region, there are others which fix the | 


meaning of the word bay, as employed in thecon- || 


vention, beyond reasonable doubt or dispute, be- 


yond all cavil, but a determination to resort to | 


interest rather than to reason for the signification 
ofaterm. The convention, by indicating the use 


of the bays, sufficiently indicates their nature. | 


hey are j ‘ 
y for the purpose of affording shelter, &c. | course, may impel her onward, I am at a loss to | 


conjecture. Nations, before they take such ground, | 


Now, what shelter can the storm-beaten mariner 
find in the Bay of Fundy or in the Gulf of St. 


awrence? Both of these seas are among the | 


most dange oa ir rig 
pelled to” rous that our hardy seamen are com 1) seiaiteteien han 
*¢ to encounter, whatever may be their pur- | 


sults, or wherever they may range the ocean. 


ty are proverbially perilous and deceitful, and | 


the right to find shelter upon these tempestuous 
Waves would not be worth the paper on which it 
might be written. 


| 
' 


| The Montreal Herald, indeed, in a late number, 
while accusing the American of standing ‘* upon 
}any advantages they may possess,’ cuts this 
Gordian knot with great ease by the discovery 
and annunciation that ‘there is, after all, no real 
* ground for considering this as an insult; for the 
| * bays and straits where the British men-of-war 
‘are stationed are as exclusively British as the 
| * British channel.’’? Quite cool, this claim over 
the great highway which separates France from 
England, twenty-one miles broad in its narrowest 
part. This is going backward, indeed—to the 
days of Selden, the advocate of this pretension, 
and to the reign of Charles, who hoped to estab- 
lish it. The knowledge and the modesty of the 
editor are equally commendable. 

The bays of the convention are classed with 
harbors and creeks—a classification significative 
of the object. They are defined as bays ‘of his 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions,”’ over which the 
British Government has jurisdiction, as it has over 
the land that encircles them. That such was the 
understanding of our negotiators is rendered clear 
by the terms they employ in their report upon 
| this subject. They say, ‘*It is in that point of 

view that the oo of entering the ports for 

shelter is useful,’’ &c. Here the word ‘ ports”’ 
is used as a descriptive word, embracing both the 
bays and harbors within which shelter may be 
legally sought, and shows the kind of bays con- 
templated by our framers of the treaty. And it 
is nota little curious that the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia have applied the same meaning to a simi- 
lar term. Av act of that Province was passed 
March 12, 1836, with this title: ** An act relating 
to the fisheries in the Province of Nova Scotia and 
the coasts and harbors thereof,’? which act recog- 
nizes the convention, and provides for its execu- 
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| ously contemplate a renewal of hostilities. 


tion under the authority of an imperial statute. It | 


declares that harbors shall include bays, ports, 
and creeks. Nothing can show more clearly their 
opinion of the nature of the shelter secured to the 
American fishermen. 

The general views of Messrs. Rush and Gal- 
latin are shown in the following extract from their 


report, and I introduce it because it has an impor- | 


| tant bearing upon the whole subject before us: 


*¢ Messrs. Gallatin and Rush to the Secretary of State, 
October 20, 1818. : 

* Tt will also be perceived that we insisted on the clause 
by which the United States renounced their right to the 
fisheries relinquished by the convention, that clause having 
been omitted in the first British counter-projét. We in- 
sisted on it with the view—Ist. Of preventing any implica 
tion that the fisheries secured to us were a new grant, and 
of placing the permanence of the rights secured and of 
those renounced precisely on the same footing. 2d. Of its 
being expressly stated that our renunciation extended only 
to the distance of three miles from the coast. This last 
point was the more important, as, with the exception of the 
fishery in open boats within certain harbors, it appeared 
from the communication above-mentioned that the fishing- 
ground on the whole coast of Nova Scotia is more than three 
miles from the shores; whilst, on the contrary, it is almost 


universally close to the shore on the coast of Labrador. It | 


is in that point of view that the privilege of entering the 
ports for shelter is useful, and it is hoped that with that pro- 
vision a considerable portion of the actual fisheries on that 
coast (of Nova Scotia) will, notwithstanding the renun- 
ciation, be preserved.”’ 

Now, sir, it appears to me, on a careful review 
of this whole question, that the conduct of Eng- 
land is equally unfriendly and unjust. Indeed, I 
find it difficult—I might almost say impossible— 
to ascertain her true motive or the length to which 
she is prepared to go; and more especially so, 
since her Government at home and her officers 
abroad have heralded her proceedings to the world, 


| orders of the Admiral having been fully communi- 
cated through the medium of the press, and are 
now on their way through Christendom. Where 
| her prudence, after these disclosures, will prompt 
her to stop, or how far in this dangerous career 
her pride, or whatever other motive dictates her 


and take it so openly, should be ver 
their rights, and 


sure of 
xed in their determination to 


in 1815, under not dissimilar circumstances, and I 
commend to attention the remarks in his letter to 
Mr. Adams, of July 21 of that year: 

“It ean scarcely be presumed that the British Govern- 


ment, after the result of the late experiment, in the present 
| state of Europe, and under its other engagements, can seri 


Mr. Monroe was equally puzzled | 


the instructions of the Secretary of State and the | 
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But it often 
happens with nations, as well as with individuals, that a 
just estimate of its interests and duties is not an infallible 
criterion of its conduct. We ought tobe prepared at every 
point to guard against such anevent. You will be attentive 
to circumstances, and give us timely notice of any danger 
which may be menaced. 

When the honorable Senators from Maine and 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hamu and Mr. Davis] at- 
tributed the course of England in this matter to a 
design to effect a reciprocity arrangement for her 
colonies by a manifestation of energy and display 
of force, | could not concur with them at all inthe 
opinion. I thought it was impossible that Ene- 
land would hazard such an experiment upon our 
forbearance, not to say timidity. I could not be- 
lieve that any British statesman could so far mis- 
take our national character as to suppose that such 
a course would extort our consent to any meas- 
ure, whether obnoxious or not. I thought we 
had lived in the world so long, and grown to 
be one of its great Powers, under circumstances 
so often requiring energy and resolution, that no 
nation would regulate its demands against us upon 
the presumption, even if they were made with 
boldness, they would be granted with the alacrity 
of fear. Iam well aware that England, and other 
Powers, indeed, have measured their own rights 
for themselves, and havecompelled reluctantStates 
to do them justice. And this is justifiable where 
the demand is incontestable, and voluntary satis- 
faction becomes hopeless. But this generally oc- 
curs with comparatively small States; for with 
powerful ones such a course would be the signal 
of war. But I did not believe we were in this 
category in the estimation of the British adminis- 
tration, nor that the experiment would ever be 
made of firing a gun on the Potomac in time of 
peace, to secure any demand whatever, because 
such an act had succeeded on the Tagus. Ido not 
mean that the display of an unusual force in neigh- 
boring waters is as indicative of a belligerent atti- 
tude as would be its appearance upon our own 
coast; but it is well calculated to give offense, es- 
pecially when coupled with the avowed determin- 
ation of so turning the circumstances as to pro- 
cure commercial arrangements, which it is not 
certain we shall ever make. 

Now, sir, recent statements in the Colonial 
papers justify the conjecture of the Senators from 
Maine and Massachusetts, and indicate pretty 
clearly one of the objects of this new movement. 
I will refer to some of them: 

[From the New Brunswicker. ] 

* We have no doubt but an attempt will be made by the 
American Government to obtain a modification of the strict 
letter of the fishery treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States ; but failing. as we believe they will, in this, 
they will then offer, as an equivalent, reciprocity in certain 
articles of domestic growth and produce for the privilege 
of fishing within the prescribed limits. The unlimited 
sway which American fishermen have heretofore enjoyed 
along our coasts, left them little or nothing to wish for: and 
when these Colonies wished a reciprocity in some of ther 
staple articles, they were treated with the utmost indiffer 
ence, Our neighbors had so long trampled upon onr privi - 
leges, that they imagined they had a perfect right to our 
fishing grounds for their benefit. Did they possess sach a 
valuable source of wealth, British subjects would not be 
permitted to take a single fish. The strictest surveillance 
would be exercised to keep off all intraders.” 

[From the St. John Morning News. } 

“The recent movements of the British with respect to 
the American fishermen, have caused some sensation in 
the United States, and serious troubles between the two 
Governments are anticipated, consequent upon the strict 
interpretation of the fishery treaty by Earl Dertry’s Gov- 
ernment. It is not at all improbable that the determimation 
of the Ministry to enforce the treaty has been conceived 
with a view to the success of the negotiations for reeiprocal 
free trade, and that the American Government will be glad 
to make terms.”’ 

[From the Montreal Herald.] 

“THE FISHERIES RECIPROCITY.—The Americans are 
always disposed to stand upon any advantages they may 
possess, and refuse to yield favors to others, even when 
themselves likely to gain by the bargain, without a distinet 
and apparent compensation. When, after abolishing the 
differential duties, we asked the small return of reciprocity 
in raw materials, we were immediately met by the ques- 
tion, what have you got to give in return? The fisheries 
were suggested by the Americans as something that might 
be thrown in on our side; but eventually they seemed to 


| have become impressed with the conviction that, as they 


were enjoying them without any formal concession of priv - 


| lege, they might as well still refuse what the colonies asked. 


It was quite time to show them that we had something 
which we could withhold as well as th y; and though we 
know not whether the desire to obtain reciprocity bas not 
been one of the grounds for the present somewhat sudden 
action on the part of the Imperial Government, we hold 
that such a desire would be a perfectly legitimate ground 
for such action.”’ 
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' 
purposes than to watch smugglers or the common | 
trespasses of fishermen. 

Now, what are these ‘* encroachments,” thus 
denominated and denounced by the British Gov- 
ernment, and by their representative here? There 
are not wanting the means of answering this ques- 
tion. 

For a series of years the colonial authorities 
have complained of our fishermen for fishing in 
all the large bays—in the Bay of Fundy, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Chaleur, and else- 
where. In 1842 these complaints assumed quite | 
an imposing appearance, and a resolution passed | 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia, embodying their 
supposed grievances in a distinct form, with a 
view to decisive action. A case was stated by the | 

| Governor embracing all the points they contended 
for, which was transmitted to the Government, | 
with a request that the opinion of the Advocate | 
and of the Attorney General might be taken upon | 
the various questions propounded. Among these 
questions was the following: 


**3d. Is the distance of three marine miles to be com- |} 
puted from the indents of the coast of British America, or 
from the extreme headlands, and what is to be considered | 
a headland ?”’ 


There are two curious facts in connection with 
this proceeding worthy of a passing notice. 

The first is, that in the case stated by the Nova | 
Scotia Government, it is asserted that, at the peace || 
of 1783, a treaty was entered into between the | 
United States of America and Great Britain, by | 
which the people of the former country obtained | 
the right ** to take fish on the Grand Bank,”’ &c. | 
A greater historical error could hardly be com- | 


i ; Senate, t 


This decision goes for the whole; but jt i... 
companied with two remarks little eee a 
those high jurists-consults, and which eae. . 
faith in their opinion. oe euti 
The first is, that ** the term HEADLAND js yeas moe 
in the treaty to express the part of the lang 7 
have before mentioned,” &e. Unfortunately a 
their accuracy and their reputation, the word } | 
land is not to be found in the treaty, from des onl 
of it to the other. hae wert 

The second drawback upon their intelliens. the 
of a much graver nature, and utterly destroys , ; I 

confidence in their views. They say, that oe f 
| prescribed distance of three miles is to be me, : tha 
ured from the headlands, or extreme points of land ins 
next the sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the An 
bays,’’ &c. Here we have two kinds of as wo 
lands—one of the sea of the coast, and the oi)... wf 
of the entrance of the bays. The former expres. che 
sion, if it means anything, means that from hex. ma 
land to headland along any coast, however strajo}, hat 
and however unbroken such coast may be, resting isti 
upon the broad ocean itself, a line may be drawy, ful 
and exclusive jurisdiction claimed within it, This wh 
| is more than the Nova Scotians asked, and hee Gc 
| than the law officers of the English Crown could Ex 

give. Itis preposterous. The Bay of Fundy js no 
not named specifically in this opinion, but it was are 
evidently intended to embrace it. Now, this bay pa 
is not within the exclusive dominion of England 
as part of the coast belongs to Maine; and it has fre 
/no marked entrance, nor any distinct headlands fu 
/on the northeastern side, being almost a straioht na 

line, both in Maine and New Brunswick, - |; mi 


: : ; nt t cteristics e 
mitted in this matter, which the treaty itself, as wants all the characteristics of a bay, as defined pe 


. in this opinion. It is, in fact, an op se 
well as all cotemporaneous accounts, contradicts. || . : pen, expneed 


arm of the ocean, running along the co ai ve 

W hat influence the statement may have had upon : oa ast of Maine 
a : more than one hundred miles. Geographers con. fis 

the subsequent opinion, I know not. It certainly S 


; ider t 0 dy ass . 
leaves but little respect for the careful action of ae rein ty ¢ line toms Cope Sate E = 
3 ar | : . ’ e 
those who prepared the document. ak southern coast of Nova Scotia, to the islands jn st 
The second curious fact, though of a different the Penobscot Bay; and in the discussion respect 
nature, concerns the Governor—Lord Falkland— |) . - h , ees aoe larg th 
who gravely tells the Secretary of State, while || pa Petr lager pols Peatryay yds phe en ge 
hes ane en. ane le of the | 0" the part of England that the rivers east of ¥ 
~ ne um ae ip = oe dort a 1 Penobscot Bay all emptied into the Bay of Fundy, C 
colony have not been wanting in elforts to repel || ‘This diagonal line would be little short of two hun- g 
the incursions of the natives of the United States | dred miles in length. It is impossible to be def a 
upon these fishing grounds,” &c. This dignitary nite in such an inquiry; but these facts indicate te 
seems to have supposed that the aboriginal popu- : x 


I understand, also, that similar views were ex- 
pressed in Parliament during some recent allusion 
to this subject. I trust, for the permanent welfare 
of both countries, that this effort, as a compulsory 
means of effecting a diplomatic arrangement, will 
be abandoned. 

Apart from this conjecture—for it is only such— 
what does England intend to do? I see it stated 
in many of our journals, asa reason for sitting 
sull, that we do not know what is the exact ob- 
ject of England, Well, sir, that 1s precisely one 
of our most serious grounds of complaint. A | 
great movement is going on in a part of the ocean 
where we have immense interests at stake. A 
powerful armament has arrived there; rumors are | 
rife that a new policy is to be adopted; the British 
Minister here, and the British Secretary of State, 
and the British admiral, talk of our ‘‘ encroach- 
ments;’’? and the whole tenor of the preparations 
show that what is thus termed is to be resisted; 
and yet we have no information, official or even 
authentic, as to what England designs todo. A 
very able and respectable journal of this city, 
which I generally read with pleasure, and often 
with profit, (the [ntelligencer,) and for whose ed- 
itors | have much personal regard, gives us the 
following information: 


duc’! 


fort 


fort 


** Nor has the present proceeding by the British author- 
ities been so sudden, or so entirely without notice, as seems 
to be supposed. We are informed, apon the best author 
ity, that about the 7th of this month the Minister of Great 
Britain notified our Government that measures had been | 
adopted by the British Government to prevent the repeti 
tion of the complaints which had so frequently been made 
of the encroachments of vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States and of France upon the fishing grounds re 
served to Great Britain by the convention of 1818; that 
urgent representations had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain by the Governors of the British North 
American provinces in regard to those encroachments, to 
the effect that the colonial fisheries were most seriously 
prejudiced ; and that directions had been given by the Lords 
ofthe Admiralty for stationing off New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, such a foree of small sailing vessels and steam 
ers as should be deemed sufficient to prevent further in- | 
fractions of the treaty. 

‘* The Minister of Great Britain at the same time also 
informed our Government that it was the command of his 
Government that the officers employed upon this service 
should be specially enjoined to avoid all interference with 
vessels of friendly Powers, except when they were in the 
act of violating existing treaties; and on all oecasions to 
avoid giving ground of complaint by the adoption of harsh 


D 


os 


i 


= " 


or unnecessary proceedings where circumstances compelled 
the arrest or seizure of such vessels.’’ 


— ; 
I have no doubt but this is substantially correct. | 


Now, I disagree with the Intelligencer as to the 
use or friendly spirit of this communication. What 
does it amount to as a correct means of judging 
the true state of things, either present or prospect- 
ive? What are these ‘encroachments?’’ and 
what is this ‘* infraction”? thus to be forcibly pre- 
sented? Fair dealing requires we should be told; 
but the matter is involved in Delphic obscurity. 
Do these complaints, thus to be remedied by one 
of the parties alone, relate to palpable violations 
of the treaty which our Government would not 
defend—such as fishing within the clearly exclu- 
ded limits, attempts to smuggle, or other indefen- 
sible acts?—or do they relate to the large open 
bays, which we contend we have a right to enter, 
and which is, in fact, the only real subject in dis- 
nutes 

Sir John Packington, the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in a letter to the Colonial 
Governors, employs the same word ‘ encroach- 
ment,’’ and leaves us equally in the dark as to its 
application. This is his letter: 


Copy of a letter from Sir John Packington, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to the Governors of the British 
North American Colonies, dated 

“ May 28, 1852. 
‘* Her Majesty’s ministers are desirous of removing all 
grounds of complaint on the part of the colonists in conse- 
quence of the encroachments of the fishing vessels of the 

United States upon those waters from which they are ex- 

cluded by the terms of the convention of I818, and they, 

therefore, intend to dispateh, as soon as possible, a small 
naval force of steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce 
the observance of that convention.”’ 


In the mean time, the colonial papers are in rap- 
tures, looking forward to the advent of a golden 
age by the adoption of their construction of the 
treaty, and by the determination of the Home 
Government to maintain it. Thereis a prodigious 


flourish of teumpets upon the occasion, and it is | 


obvious that every colonist believes that this large 


lation yet possessed our country, as the term na- 
tive is, by common consent, applied to the primi- 
tive inhabitants of a region. 

The case thus stated was referred by the Home 


or, rather, of colonial interests. It is, probably, 


well for the peace of the two countries, if the | 


course of England is to be guided by the views of 


these functionaries, that nothing more was asked; | 
for | suppose a negative upon such questions of | 


national interest could have hardly been expected 

from these legal expounders. 

the following was the opinion: 
‘6 2d. 


the terms of the treaty American citizens are excluded froin 


the right of fishing within three miles of the coast of British | 


America ; and that the prescribed distance of three miles is 
to be measured from the headlands, or extreme points of 
land next the sea of the coast. or of the entrance of the bays, 
and notfrom the interior of such bays or inlets of the coast; 
and consequently that no right exists on the part of Ameri 

can citizens to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, there to take 
fish, although the fishing being within the bay, may be ata 
greater distance than three miles from the shore of the bay, 


as we are of opinion that the term headland is used in the || 
treaty to express the part of the land we have before men- | 
tioned, excluding the interior of the bays and the inlets of | 


the coasts. 


“4th. By the treaty of 1818, it is agreed that American ly 
citizens should have the liberty of fishing in the Gulf of St. | 
Lawrence, within certain defined limits, in common with | 


British subjects; and such treaty does not contain any 
words negativing the right to navigate the passage of the 
Gut of Cans, and therefore it may be coneeded that such 
right of navigation is not taken away by that convention ; 


city and situation of the passage of Canso, and of the Brit- 


ish dominions on either side ; and we are of opinion that, | 
independently of treaty, no foreign country has the right to | 
| use or navigate the passage of Canso; and attending to the | 


terms of the convention relating to the liberty of fishery to 
be enjoyed by the Americans, we are also of opinion that 
that convention did not, either expressly or by implication, 
concede any such right of using or navigating the passage in 
question. We are also of opinion that casting bait to lure 

sh in the track of any American vessels navigating the 


| passage would constitute a fishing within the negative 


| ~politicall 


On the main point | 


\xeept within certain defined limits to which the || 
query put to us does not apply, we are of opinion that by | 


| in relation to them. 


| the great extent of this oceanic indentation, and 
| how far it is from being a sheltered sheet of water 


separated from the ocean and protected from it by 


|| marked projecting headlands. It averages prob- 


|| ably about fifty miles in width, and incluc ith- 
Government to the Advocate and Attorney Gen- | y y : cludes with 


eral, who decided every point in favor of British, || 


in its circuit numerous bays, such as Penobscot 
Bay, Frenchman’s Bay, Passamaquoddy Bay, and 


| Machias Bay, in Maine, and the Bay of Mines, 
Chignecto Bay, and Bay Norte, in Nova Scotia 
| and New Brunswick, together with several others. 


Such an expanse of water is geographically and 
a part of the Atlantic ocean. 
But, sir, this is a strange way of settling great 


| international questions of jurisdiction—by refer- 


ring them to the decision of the law officers of a 
Government. Such questions involve the most 


| important and delicate points of foreign inter- 
, course, and should be the subject of negotiation, 
| not of legal reference. 
| what the British authorities consider the “en- 
| croachment”’ of our fishermen, and for which they 
' have recently made provision. 
| sional infractions of the treaty occur, which the 
ordinary force in those regions is competent to 


We thus arrive, sir, at 
No doubt occa- 


prevent or to punish. No one defends such acts, 
nor will our Government make any reclamation 
But the complaint of throw- 
ing out offal and furnishing bait to the fish, and 
other grievances of a similar nature, are rather 


| small matters to become the subject of controversy 
|| between two great nations. } 
_nists would imitate the industry, and skill, and 


| enterprise of our fishermen, it would be far better 
but we have now attentively considered the course of navi- | 


gation to the gulf, by Cape Breton, and likewise the ecapa- | 


If the British colo- 


for them than these eternal complaints becanse ® 
neighboring people seek to obtain a portion of that 
beneficent bounty which is offered to the human 
race. Their proximity to the places of fishing, 
and their possession of the whole coast, would give 


them advantages which ought to insure their 
| superior success, if they would put their shoul- 


ders to the wheel, instead of calling for help across 
the Atlantic. And, besides, the rigid pursuit of 


this object where our fishermen are concerned is 


aod ews ss 


eo, ~~, 


eaonae ae es 


| 
force has been assembled for far more important || terms of the convention.” 


in singular and unfriendly contrast with the con- 
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of the British Government toward the French 
tot Dutch fishermen even in time of war. The 
ant . 


former is marked with a spirit approaching perse- 
for 


eqtion, W 


oderation. ; 
wTbete is also a decided contrast between the 


force NOW employed and the force called out upon || 
: In 1817 one vessel | 


former and similar occasions. one 

sjy—the Dee—was ordered upon this kind of 
tat when strong remonstrances were made by 
the colonies. _ 

in 1836 Lord Glenelgin informed the Governor 
of Nova Scotia, in answer to his representations, 
hat the British Minister at Washington had been 
instructed to ask the friendly codperation of the 
\ merican Government, and that one small vessel 
would be sent to Nova Scotia, and another to 
«Prince Edward’s Island.’’ But times 
changed. Whether the change is to go on re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly a just comity would 
have dictated a similar guarded course under ex- 
isting circumstances. ere 18 an active, power- 
ful squadron close to our shores, and in waters 
where we have a deep interest, arid to this day our 
Government learn nothing of the real designs of 
England. We have barren generalities leading to 
no useful results, and report tells us that seizures 
are daily making, and that many more are antici- 
pated. 

[ have no doubt but that some of the Senators 
from the Eastern States will give to the Senate 
fall statistical details of this important branch of 
national industry. I have been struck with its 
macnitude from a statement recently made in the 
papers, and which represents that we have 30,000 
seamen, among the best in the world, and 2,000 


hile the latter is characterized by-—just | 


have | 


yessels engaged in the various branches of the | 
fisheries. This is an interest that no just Govern- | 


ment can neglect, and one that would expose us 
to the severest reprehension of the American people 
should we neglect it. 


The Gut of Canso, which is the passage from | 


the main ocean to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
which avoids a long detour round the Island of 


Cane Breton, is also to be shut to us, as is that | 


great gulf itself, if the decision of the law officers 
of England is to be carried into effect. This pre- 
tension opens some of the gravest maritime ques- 


tions as to narrow communications between vari- | 


ousarms of the sea, and asto the right of jurisdiction 
over large expansions of the ocean. 1 shall leave 
them for other inquirers. 

There are two episodes, if I may so term them, 
in this drama, which deserve a brief remark. 


The first is the declaration of Lord Stanly, | 


now Lord Derby, and the head of the British 
ministry in 1852, in a letter to the Governor of 
Nova Scotia, acknowledging the receipt of the 


case stated for the consideration of the Advocate || 


and Attorney General, and transmitting the decis- | 


ion of those officers. The whole subject was 
then before him, and he thus communicates the 
determination of the British Government: 


“We have, however, come to the conclusion, as regards 
the fisheries of Nova Scotia, that the precautions taken by 


the Provincial Legislature appear adequate,(alluding tothe | 
law before referred to;) and that such being practically | 


acquiesced in by the Americans, no further measures are 
required.”? 

Now, this is significant enough. The Home 
Government refuses to indorse the exorbitant 
demand of the colonies, even fortified, as they are, 
by high legal opinions, and put the whole case 
upon the question of practical acquiescence of the 
Americans. Now, no one will contend that at any 
lime—then, or before, or since—did our Govern- 
ment or citizens practically, or virtually, or in any 
other manner, acknowledge this pretension to ex- 
clude us from the great bays of that region; and 
ofcourse such a claim is actually surrendered by 
the terms of the declaration. The second assur- 
ance is found in the admission of Lord Aberdeen 
to Mr. Averett, that the Bay of Fundy would not 
of met a us; and more distinctly in the dispatch 

a : ae to the Governor of Nova Scotia. 

To Sir William Colebrook. 


Sie: 1} Down1ne Street, (0th March, 1845. 
tion and ‘ave the honor to acquaint you, for your informa- 
guidance, that Her Majesty’s Government have had 


nider their considerati iti 
Calted Gates So fob ie te Dee ae cine of the 


‘ncluded with the British ons. 
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Her Majesty’s Government feel satisfied that the Bay of 
Fundy has been rightly claimed by Great Britain as a bay, 
Within the treaty of 1818; but they conceive that the relax- 


| ation of the exercise of that right will be attended with mu- 


tual advantage to both countries—to the United States, as 
conterring a material benefit to the fishing trade, and to 


| Great Britain and the United States conjointly and equally, 


by the removal of a fertile source of disagreement between 
them. It has accordingly been announced to the United 
States Government that American citizens would hence- 
forward be allowed to fish in any part of the Bay of Fundy, 
provided they do not approach, except in cases specified in 
the treaty of 1818, within three miles of the entrance of any 
bay on the coast of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 
I have, &ce., STANLY. 


Now, Mr. President, I take it for granted, that 
no one who knows the course of British states- 
men, and the instincts of the British people upon 
all questions touching territorial rights or inter- 


| ests, will doubt for an instant that this concession, 


as they call it, but recognition, as we consider it, 
was made in the conviction that the right was 
with us; at any rate, in the full persuasion that 
the pretension of England was so doubtful that 
they ought not to hold on to it. And as Mr. 
Everett justly remarks, the principle of this acqui- 
escence — with equal force to the other larger 
bays, and particularly to the great estuary of the 
St. Lawrence; and it is pretty clear that the Brit- 


ish Ministers suffered themselves to be driven | 
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by the British ministers, but they afterwards requested that 


the word ‘liberty’ might be substituted instead of right. 
They said it amounted to the same thing; for liberty was 
right, and privilege was right, but the word right might be 
more displeasing to the people of England than liberty ; and 
we did not think it necessary to contend for a word.” 

And I cannot refrain from asking the attention 
of the Senate to the able and interesting letter of 
Mr. Stevenson, then our minister in England, to 
Lord Palmerston, dated March 27, 1841. It is 
written with great force and with a full knowledge 
of this whole subject, and Mr. Stevenson success- 
fully combats what the Republic of this city well 
terms the preposterous pretension of England, 

The danger and impropriety of transferring the 
course to be pursued in such delicate questions to 
the colonial authorities, locally interested in the 
establishment of their own construction, is well 
shewn in this letter;and Iam glad to see that 
Mr. Webster, in some recent remarks at Marsh- 
field, advances views similar to those of Mr. Ste- 
venson. The Colonial Legislatures are author- 
ized to pass laws, and to make regulations upon 
the matter, and these laws and regulations care- 


| fully follow the words of the convention, but in 


from their proper course in the application of their || 


own principle elsewhere, in the other bays and 
waters, by the unreasonable clamor and remon- 
strances of the colonies. 

Now, sir, this acquiescence in our practical 
construction of the treaty was an absolute surren- 
der of the point in dispute; and it is too late in 
the day to recall the step. Nations cannot safely 
play the game of fast and loose, of give and take 
at pleasure, with one another, in the practical ex- 


position of their conventional arrangements. It | 


will not do. Nothing is gained; on the contrary, 


_ things are made worse by such temporary recog- 





| ties; and the subject is placed beyon 





in the Bay of Fundy—a claim which || 
as hitherto been resisted, on the cued that that bay is || 
possessi 


nitions, to be resumed or changed when the op- 
posite party is most strongly convinced by time 
and usage of its rights. England had just the 
same interest in our exclusion from the great arms 
of the ocean in 1842 which she has at. this time; 
and her surrender of the point then implies her 
own views of the case, and the ten years which 
have since intervened, unquestioned, have been 
enough to place our rights beyond dispute. 

An attempt has been made to show a difference 
between our rights and liberties—designations first 
used in the treaty of 1783, and transferred from 
that instrument to the convention of 1818—and 
thereby to establish the pretension that the one is 
more indefeasible than theother. And I regret to 
see, sir, that this effort is countenanced by the 
views of some of our own journals—honestly I 
have no doubt, but erroneously I am satisfied. I 


do not suppose that an Englishman can be found || 


from Johnny Groat’s house to the Lands End 
who will not firmly believe in the claim of England 
in this case, as he believes it in all other cases. 
No man will accuse the English people of a want 
of patriotic ardor; and it is rare, indeed, that their 
demands upon foreign nations are not supported 
by the almost unanimous sentiment of the country. 


their administration colonial interests are kept 
prominently in view, and the peace of two great 
countries is put to hazard by petty interests, as 
exemplified in the complaints about offal and 
fishing bait. 

Mr. President, I said on a recent occasion, and 


| I repeat emphatically, that I desire no war with 


England. Far from us and them—from the world, 
indeed—far be such a calamity. No two coun- 
tries on earth have stronger inducements, moral 
and political, to remain in amity with each other 
than have the United States and England, and 


| woe be to either of them which voluntarily chan- 


ges the pacific relations that now hold them to- 
gether. But, sir, the way to avoid war is to stand 
up firmly but temperately for our clear rights, 


‘ S ‘ - 
| Submission never yet bronght safety, and never 


| will, 


pointed at us. 


I wish we had a little more of this feeling—not | 


enough to blind us to the truth, but enough to 


render it a source of congratulation to find our | 


Government in the right. Q 
our past history, I recollect no case where we have 
not found doubts and opposition among our own 


In looking back upon || 


citizens in our controversies with foreign Powers. | 


| I hope this case will yet prove an exception, as 


the right is so manifestly with us, and that we 
shall be found united in feeling and in action. 
Such an exhibition of patriotism would be worth 
more and do more than “‘ an army with banners.”’ 
Now, sir, no man, it appears to me, can read 
the letter of Mr. John Quincy Adams to Lord 
Balhand, written, I believe, in 1816, without being 
satisfied that our claims are not in the least affect- 
ed, either in their strength or duration, by the use 
of one or the other of those words, rights or liber- 
i depute by 


| Mr. John Adams in the letter to which I have 
|| already referred, and in which he explains the | 


origin of the difference, and shows that it had no 
relation to the pretensions of the parties: 


Further extract from the letter of Mr. John Adams before 
referred to. 


To yield, when clearly right, is to abandon 
at once our interest and our honor, and to show 
to the world how the finger of scorn can be best 
I am one among the feeblest of the 
sentinels placed upon the watchtowers of the 
country, and perhaps the one among all others 
the tenure of whose interest in our common prop- 
erty is, from my age, the most uncertain. But I 
shall not cease to raise my voice when I believe 
danger approaches, unmindful of the senseless 
charge so often made against me, that, because I 
am jealous of the honor and rights of my own 
country, | am therefore hostile to all others. I 
shall defend myself against no such clamor. 


MR. DAVIS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. DAVISsaid: I propose to occupy only a brief 


period of the time of the Senate, in the discussion 
of this question. I said, the other day, when this 
subject was under the consideration of the Senate, 
that I felt no peculiar degree of alarm; that I did 
not apprehend that hostilities would grow out of 
it; ou that opinion remains unchanged. Never- 
theless, I see much to object to in the course pur- 
isued by Great Britain. 1 see much that is irritat- 
ing in its character, and well calculated to ripen a 
feeling of hostility. 

But, before touching on the subject really under 
consideration, I wish to make one remark in re- 
gard to u topic connected with it—the proposition 
which comes from the colonies for reciprocity of 
trade. It has been suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan, to whose patriotic sentiments I have 
listened with great pleasure, that the question as 
to the privileges of ticgeoual free trade, might 
form a subject of negotiation between the two 
countries; but here, at the outset, | enter my pro- 
test against any such proceedings, so far as reve- 
nue is concerned, at any time, and under any cir- 
cumstances which may exist. Is the Congress of 
the United States prepared to transfer the control 
of the revenues of the country to the treaty-making 
power? Are we prepared to transfer it to nego- 
tiators, and let them settle and determine what 
amount of revenue we are, from time to time, to 
raise for the uses of thiscountry? A treaty is an 
irrevocable law; it isa law which cannot be modi- 
fied at any time or under any circumstances, ex- 
cept by agreement of the contracting parties. In 


« And the word ‘right? was in the article as agreed to || one year we may require forty millions to meet 
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A nn at ra ann eT 
32p Cona.....lst Sess. The North American Fishe a 


ries—Mr. Hamlin. “ 


‘And the United States hereby renounce forever any | application to the waters of the oc 








Can; take 


the exigencies of the public service, and in the 


eichty millions in the liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants || ; , » for 
next year, we car eal pmy hich ist thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine | instance, Hudson’s Bay and Bafiin’s Bay, Which 
transition state of our affairs which may exist | mijes of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His || @t€ parts of the great ocean, and co : 


q Mpare the ye 
of the term applied to such waters, with jts ey 
pil- 


| cation to those indentations of the coast wh, 
serve as harbors of refuge, and are proper| 0 

| called. There is also the Bay of Fund ; ie 

ritannic Majesty’s dominions. || body of water from which our fishern, ee 


from causes which cannot be anticipated. No || Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included 
man in his sober senses can suppose that the con- || within the above-mentioned limits.” 

trol of the revenue should be transferred to the They renounced the right to take fish within 
treaty-making power. It would be an encroach- || three miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or 
ment on the fundamental principle of the Consti- |, harbors of Her B 


“ > ; : . ~ ; } r neh are p 
tution itself. So jealous is that Constitution of | Now comes the proviso to the renunciation: || sought to be excluded, but in which they aa 
the money power of the country, that it does not “ Provided, however, That American fishermen shall be || right of fishing at the distance of three miles fr : 
even allow this body, in its legislative capacity, to || admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the purpose of || the British coast, not only in accordance wit — 
originate a money bill. || shelter, repairing of damages therein, of purchasing wood, || terms of the convention, but also erie Ith the 
Such, sir, were the feelings and views of those |, and obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever.’’ , y another right 


which was pointed out by the Senator from Mich. 
igan—the right of coterminous proprietors)j,,. ; 
having the coast of Maine on the one side 
the coast of Nova Scotia on the other, as fortain 
the headlands of that bay. It flows alony ») 
coast of the United States for a considerable i 
tance, and, therefore, even under the British ¢, “4 
struction, our fishermen are entitled to fish ther 
! e s | This language of the British authorities js much 
comes here, it will never meet with my approba- | creeks; and the British Government raise a ques- || Jess applicable to the Bay of St. Lawrenc ot 
tion. ; tion of construction, namely, that we cannot fish || that is as mucha part of the open ocean ae 
As to these fisheries, in regard to which nego- | within three miles of any of these bays; that we } Gulf of Mexico. - The headlands area little a e 
tiation is appropriate, I think this whole matter is || are excluded to a distance of three miles, not ony || together, it is true, but it is as much a part of the 
to be explained as a stroke of policy. It may be from the coast, but also from these bays, includ- || open sea as any of those which all nations hav . 
a dangerous step to be taken by the British Gov- | Ing, In that term, Fundy and other large bays. || right to enjoy. , 
ernment, and the colonies may be playing a game But, sir, analyze the article a little further, and | Now, to undertake to shut our fishermen oy: 
which will not advance materially the interests | you will ascertain what the terms of the exclusion |} from that gulf, is a very singular, and strinoe - 
they have in view. I think that very probable; | are, and what they apply to. You have aright || and, in my apprehension, a very unjustifi vs 
but I am not alone in entertaining the opinion that | to come within three marine miles of the coasts, || construction to the treaty. I donot desire a. 
the motive at the bottom of the whole transaction | within three marine miles of the bays, and within || ter into a discussion of this matter at lencth Thi. 
is a motive of policy. | three marine miles of the harbors and creeks. || jt seems to me, is not the fit or proper peeasion for 
Well, sir, is it justifiable? Is the course pursued | What, then, is meant by the word bays? The} that. But, nevertheless, as it is open to in si . 
one that can be maintained anywhere, or by any | latter part of the proviso which I have just read || and as the main point in controversy is me, an 
process of reasoning? Mr. President, I think explains the whole of it. They havea right “to || struction of this treaty, and as [ have not in 
that the last class of men in this country which a | enter.” ‘*To enter’? what? ‘*To enter such precisely this view given to it, I thought that | 
politic nation, about to enter into hostilities, would | bays,’’ &c., undoubtedly referring to the bays || would make these statements, that the attentio: 
disturb, is the class of fishermen; and a bolder | mentioned in the former part of the suiichacdien of the Senate might be drawn to it; and if it 
stroke of policy could not be executed by a Gov- || bays renounced. And for what purpose have they || drawn to it, and the construction which I im 
ernment about to make war upon the United | this right to enter such bays? Why, sir, they || given is taken in connection with the cotempo- 
States, than to say to these fishermen, ‘‘ War or || have a right to enter them for the purposes of shel- || raneous construction given at the time, together 
no war, you may carry on your business at your ter, and of obtaining wood and water, and for the | with the use of the fisheries for so long a time. | 
pleasure, and you shall not be disturbed.’’ Can || purchase of bait. All these things are enumer- || think the Senate will conclude that my construction 
Great Britain maintain the ground which has been || ated in the treaty itself, and they have a right to | ig the true one. 
pointed out by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. | enter all sGch bays for such purposes—that is, all | If Great Britain wants a war, undoubtedly she 
Cass?] Can she maintain the construction of the | the bays renounced. Now, let me ask if the Bay || can have it; but I do not believe she wants any 
trenty which is said to be given to it by the law | of Fundy isa bay to enter for shelter, or for wood, || such thing. But I do not believe she will maintain 
officers of the British Government? 1 say unhesi- | or water, or bait? No, sir. And are these great || the position she has assumed, nor do I believe she 
tatingly that she cannot, if I understand correctly || open seas from headland to headland, in the Gulf || will maintain her pretensions to an extent to vio- 
her position. 1 admit that the terms of the treaty 1 of St. Lawrence, (where | understand they have || Jate and break up the pacific relations which now 
are capable of such a construction as they have || stretched a line, and forbid vessels to enter within || exist betwéen us. I do not think she will doit: | 
given to it; but 1 say it is open to another con- || these headlands, and thereby excluded them from || hope not, at least. 
struction, quite different, and that all cotempora- || some of the most important fisheries in that gulf,) | : 
neous authorities concur in establishing the other || places where vessels are to enter for the purpose || 
construction as the true one. || of obtaining bait, and shelter, and wood, and }} 
It is to this point that I invite the particular at- | water? Sir, the term ‘* such bays,” and the uses || Se 3 
tention of the Senate, and [ shall occupy but a || to be made of the privilege, show most clearly | SPEECH OF HON. H. HAMLIN, 
few moments in considering it. The doctrinelaid | and distinctly what the purposes and intentions | OF MAINE 
down by these law officers, as is alleged, is, that | were—and these were not the waters renounced | : - 
Great Britain may stretch a line from headian || by the term * bays.’’ Then, in conformity with | In Seware, August 3 and 5, 1852. 
to headland, and that all the waters within these | all this, we have the cotemporaneous practical con- | The Message of the President of the United 
headlands, are waters within the jurisdiction of || struction of this treaty. These open bays were 1 States transmitting information in regard to the 
the Colonial or the Imperial Government. || all enjoyed by the fishermen of the United States || Fisheries on the Coasts of the British Possessions 
Now, I apprehend, if the Senate wil) give me || from the making of this treaty, for more than | in North America being under consideration— 
their attention while I analyze the terms of the || twenty years, without any serious interruption or || Mr. HAMLIN said: 
treaty, which are very brief, they will be satisfied | complaint, and they enjoyed this right practically || Mr. Present: The magnitude and importance 
that no such construction can be maintained. || as a construction seeaded to on all hands. They of this question are such that I need make no apol- 
What, then, are the terms of the treaty? They | were permitted to fish everywhere, except within } ogy for inviting the attention of the Senate and 
commence in the first article by pointing out cer- | three miles of the coast, being excluded only from || the country to its careful consideration. The in- 
tain coasts, and certain portions of the territory of | the coast and the small bays and harbors of the | terests of Maine and Massachusetts are more 
these colonies which are to be left open to Ameri- | coast. These were the bays renounced, and none | directly involved than those of any other State. 
can fishermen, freely to fish therein. | others. All else were left open to the fishermen. || But it is a question which rises above mere local- 
What is the rest of the article? In order that I || Now, this construction put upon the treaty co- || ities, and becomes one of national importance. 
aan not make any mistake in quoting any part of |, temporaneous with its execution, and its contin- || [t affects deeply our national honor; and the ex- 
it, | will read from the treaty itself. After run- || uance for twenty years, undisturbed, seems to me || pression of this Senate to the country, is a certain 
ning through that portion to which [ have alluded, || to stamp it with a decided character of authority. || indication that our just rights are to be maintained. 
the article proceeds thus: || The treaty is capable of that construction without || The great interests of commerce and navigation, 
“And that the American fishermen shall also have lib- || @My Violation to language, and no other fair or | as well as those of our Navy, are intimately con- 


any fewest to dry and eure Sch wm any of we unsettled | just construction, can be put upon it. Now, isit | nected with the subject of the American — 
ys, harbors, and creeks of the southern part of the coast ; 1} : i 
of Newiandined bees above deasetiad, eee tae eanat at |i be pretended, after all this has happened, that || which are well regarded as the great fountains 0 


Labrador; but 20 soon as the same or any portion thereof || Wader the os of the law officers of the Crown, || commercial prosperity and naval power. ; 
on aah aot amenee ine mid Sahermen eae are to S se om ae eee to head- | be learn —— are rr — of up eypmeent a 
ed without previ- | land, across the Bay of Fundy, and across certain || what are our duties and obligations as § 

po oho, agemie for ees the inhabitants, pro- | portiens of the Gulf of St. Lawiaah. of still more || t0 protect and preserve thate Fights, a careful €x- 
oS : ign | doubtful character, and that our fishermen are to | amination of their origin, and what has been the 

_ The right, then, is to take, dry, and cure fish | be excluded from grounds which they have always action of our Government in relation thereto, be 

in certain coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks of | occupied? No, gir. Itisa stringent, unfair,and || comes not only appropriate, but actually neces 

Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America. | unjust construction given to the instrument, and sary. When these are well understood, it is be 

But that portion of the treaty, to which I wish to moreover, it is one which, in my opinion, the || lieved we shall have no trouble in determining 0" 

invite the attention of the Senate more particu- || people of this country never will acquiesce in. duty in the future. 

Jarly, is the renunciation. It is in these words: | he term ‘‘ bay”’ is exceedingly indefinite in its || The right to take fish upon the coast of the 


who framed that instrument, and of the people That is what is renounced. The envoys in- 
who adopted it. And now, sir, at this day, it form you that they chose to renounce the rights 
seems to me the opinion can hardly be entertained | which were given up, and they chose to do it dis- 
anywhere, and under any circumstances, that the | tinctly and in detail, that it might be known what 
revenues of the country are to be transferred to, || was surrendered at the time. The true question 
and disposed of, by the treaty-making power. | is, What do they renounce by the language they 
But, sir, I will not trouble you on that point. I || use? I know that in using these terms they are 
only wish to say, that whenever such a treaty excluded from the coasts, bays, harbors, and 
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ish Provinces has always been claimed and } 
scised by the people of this country from its 
ot settlement. Let it be constantly borne in || 
cea that this has always been claimed as a right. | 
1; has never been taken as a grant or concession | 
+ om any power on earth, but has been claimed || 
a exercised as a right from their first use up to 
re time. These fisheries grew up with the | 
a of this country while colonies subject to | 
er British Crown; and the rights of the citizens of || 
| the Colonies to take fish along the coast of New 
granswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, were || 
ss certain and well known as any right they pos- 
essed. Possession and cultivation of the soil could || 
hardly secure a more certain right than was secured || 
py the possession and use of these fisheries. They 
e contiguous and adjacent in part to the State of 
Maine. They were freely used as God’s high- || 
way, outside of maritime jurisdiction, should be || 
ysed by all. Such was the origin of our rights; || 


Yn 
pr 


and so they remained until the commencement of || 
the eealenenney war, which separated this Gov- 
ernment from Great Britain. In the treaty of 
oeace which secured the nationality and independ- 
ence of the United States, the rights of our Gov- || 
ernment were acknowledged and defined. It was 
no grant or concession, but the acknowledgment 
of a right as much as that of our sovereignty and 
independence. _ Li 
The third article of the treaty of 1783 is in | 
these words: | 
«Jt is agreed that the people of the United States shall | 
continue to enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of 
every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks || 
of Newfoundland ; also, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
at all other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both 
souutries used at any time heretofore te fish ; and also, that 
tye inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of New- 
foundiand as British fishermen shall use, (but not to dry or | 
cure the same on that island;) and also, on the coasts, bays, | 
and creeks of all other of His Britannic Majesty’s domin- | 
ions in America; and that the American fishermen shall 
have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, } 
harbors, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled ; 
but so soon as the same, or either of them, shall be settled, 
it shall not be lawful for said fishermen to dry or cure fish | 
atsuch settlements, without a previous agreement for that | 


purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of 
the ground.”? 





This article admits and secures to American || 
citizens ‘* unmolested the right to take fish,’’ &c. 
it acknowledged and secured the rights which had 
been acquired as much and as fully as other por- || 
tions of the treaty secured our right to independ- 
ence, and to exercise sovereign power over that 
territory which had belonged to the Crown. These | 
nghts, too, unmolested, were used and enjoyed 
by the American fishermen up to the war of 1812, 
when they were interrupted—never lost—by that | 
war. The British cruisers would not, of course, 
allow our fishermen to occupy the fishing grounds 
during the war. Had they done so, they would 
have been captured as upon any part of our coast 
which might have been blockaded by a sufficient 
force for that purpose. 

At the time when the treaty of peace was nego- | 
tiated with Great Britain in 1814, the subject of || 
these fisheries was under consideration, though 
nothing was said in the treaty in relation to them. 

hey were entirely omitted. It becomes impor- | 
ant to learn why this was so; why they were | 
omitted; what were the instructions of our Gov- | 
ernment to our ministers negotiating the treaty, 
and also what were the views and opinions of the 
ministers themselves; what was said and done by || 
allthe high contracting parties. An investigation || 
into these points, and we shall have no doubt why | 
an article was not incerporated into the treaty of 
Ghent relating to the fisheries. 

The instructions of our Government were as 
follows in relation to the fisheries: 
of nrmation - been received from a quarter deserving | 
kan aa kh the we = Fra have ee 
probable that a demand ah be overnment a ae make it 
reader our riche e _ will be made at Guttemburg to sur- || 
mead tee ee s ye a to abandon all trade be- | 
3 a ope, and to cede Louisiana to | 
= = cannot believe that such a demand will be | 

cnet ould it be, you will of course treat it as it de- 


rn These rights must not be brought into discussion. | 
usisted on, your negotiations will cease.” i 


; It will be seen that our Government claimed the } 
se of these fisheries as a right, and our Ministers || 
Were expressly instructed that ** these rights must | 


not be brought into discussion, and if insisted on, 


j 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 








| fied with nothing less. 


| have heretofore enjoyed in relation thereto. 


| admitted and secured in the treaty 


| by the British plenipotentiaries, an 
| casions, as on the first, was all discussion of it | 
|| refused by our commissioners. 
|| finally agreed ie and was silent upon the sub- 


| ject. the matter when negotiations | 
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negotiations will cease.’’ This, too, was at a 
time when our whole country was desirous of an 
honorable peace, having been suffering all the evils 
incident to a war. But anxious as were the Gov- 
ernment and the people for a peace, still, with the 
known importance of these fisheries in a com- 
mercial and naval point of view, negotiations were 
to be broken off, and the war renewed, rather than 
concede away this valuable right. 

Such was the high and patriotic stand taken by 
Mr. Madison. Let it be ours to imitate his ex- 
ample. The country will be, and should be satis- 
The subject was brought 
forward by the British plenipotentiaries; but our 
commissioners, true to right, and true to their in- 
structions, would not allow of its discussion. 

The demand of the British Government was 
first advanced in this artful and ensnaring form: 


The American commissioners were duly noti- | 


| fied by the British plenipotentiaries, ‘‘ that the 


‘ British Government did not intend to rrant to 


| ‘the United States, gratuitously, the privileges 


‘formerly granted by treaty to them, of fishing 
‘ within the limits of the British sovereignty, an 
‘of using the shores of the British territories for 


| * purposes connected with the fisheries.”’ 


Grant privileges formerly granted by treaty! 
This involves the whole question, whether we had 
a right, or whether we held the fisheries by a grant? 
An assent to the principle that we held the fish- 


eries by a grant, was yielding all, and equivalent 


| to an admission that the war had abrogated the 


treaty of 1783. 
The American Ministers replied as follows: 
‘Tn answer to the declaration made by the British plen- 


| ipotentiaries respecting the fisheries, the undersigned, re- 
| ferring to what passed in conference on the 9th of August, 


can Only state that they are not authorized to bring into dis- 
cussion any of the rights or liberties which the United States 
From their 
nature, and from the peculiar character of the treaty of 
1783, by which they were recognized, no further stipula- 
tion has been deemed necessary by the Government of the 
United States to entitle them to a full enjoyment of all of 
them.” 

Thus, promptly, was this matter met by our 
Government, and placed on the ground of right, 
of 1783. On 
two other and different times, during these nego- 
tiations, was, in different forms, but in substance 
the same as I have quoted, this subject presehted 
on both oc- 


The treaty was 


So stoo 
closed and a treaty had been concluded. So far as 
the fisheries were concerned, they remained, in the 
language of the negotiators, ‘‘ status ante bellum.”’ 

This was the view taken of the question by our 
commissioners. In their communication to the 
Secretary of State, dated Ghent, December 25, 
1814, they state their views with great clearness 
and power. 
admits of no answer. They say: 


*¢ Our instructions bad forbidden us to suffer our right to 
the fisheries to be brought in discussion, and had not au- 
thorized us to make any distinction in the several provis- 


It never has been answered. it | 


ions of the third article of the treaty of 1783, or between that 


article and any other of the same treaty. 
‘“* We had no equivalent to offer for a new recognition of 


our right to any part of the fisheries, and we had no power , 


to grant any equivalent which might be asked for it by the 
British Government. We contended that the whole treaty 
of 1783 must be considered as one entire permanent com- 
pact, not liable, like ordinary treaties, to be abrogated by a 
subsequent war between the partiesto it; as an instrument 
recognizing the rights and liberties enjoyed by the people of 


the United States as an independent nation, and containing | 


the terms and conditions on which the two parties of one 


empire had mutually agreed henceforth to constitute two | 


distinct and separate nations. In consenting, by that treaty, 
thata part of the North American continent should remain 
subject to the British jurisdiction, the people of the United 
States had reserved to themselves the liberty, which they 
had ever before enjoyed, of fishing upon that part of the 
coast, and of drying and curing fish upon the shores; and 
this reservation had been agreed to by the other contracting 


« Ww € saw not why this liberty, then no new grant, but a | 


mere recognition of a prior right always enjoyed, should be 
forfeited by a war more than any other of the rights of our 
national independence ; or why we should need a new stip- 
ulation for its enjoyment more than we needed a new arti- 
cle to declare that the King of Great Britain treated with us 
as free, sovereign, and independent States. We stated this 


principle in general terms to the British plenipotentiariesin | 


the note which we sent to them with our projet of the 
treaty, and we alleged it as the ground upon which no new 
stipulation was deemed by our Government necessary to 
secure to the people of the United States all the rights and 
liberties stipulated in their favor by the treaty of 1783. No 
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| reply to that part of our note was given by the British plen- 


ipotentaries., 
«JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
“J. A. BAYARD, 
“ H, CLAY, 
* JONA, RUSSELL, 
«“ ALBERT GALLATIN.” 

Vattel, in speaking of the jurisdiction of any 
one nation over fisheries, says: 

*“Ifithas once acknowledged the common right of other 
nations to come and fish there, it can no longer exclude 
them from it. It has left that fishery in its primitive free- 
dom, at least in respect to those who have been in posses- 
sion of it.”’ 

And he cites the herring fishery on the coast of 
England, as being common to them with other 
nations, because they had not appropriated it to 
themselves from the beginning. So far was this 
principle carried, that it is said the Dutch were in 
the possession and use of these fisheries at a time 
when they were at war with Great Britain. But it 
is maintained that the great highway of nations 
outside of three miles from the shore, the distance 
of national jurisdiction, is open to all who may 
desire to use it. That is the doctrine which must 
be sustained by us. We can admit nothing which 
shall limit the freedom of the seas in time of peace, 
unless clearly defined by treaty. 

Thus stood the question after the treaty of 
Ghent, in 1814, until the convention with Great 


| Britain, which resulted in the treaty of 1818, con- 


taining the article under which both Governments 
are now acting. Before, however, proceeding to 
the examination of that article to ascertain what 
is its true and correct interpretation—what is its 
scope and meaning—the history of the action of 
both Governments should be scrutinized between 
the treaties of 1814 and 1818. That shows that 
the British Government did notclaim anything but 
a jurisdiction of one marine league along her cocst. 
She made no claim to a right to exclude our fish- 
ermen from the great bays or inland seas, as the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence really is. Her claim was to 
a jurisdiction of three miles from the shore. In 1815, 
a British sloop-of-war warned off the coast of 
Nova Scotia, and about forty-five miles from Cape 
Sable, an American vessel engaged in the cod 
This was immediately brought to the 


| attention of the British Minister, who promptly 


disavowed the act, as will appear by his note to 


Mr. Monroe: 


‘“ Mr. Baxer TO Mr. Monroe. 
* PHILADELPHIA, August 3)st, 1815. 

‘Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 18th ultimo, together with its inclosure, 
relating to the warning off, to the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast of Nova Scotia, of some American fishing 
vessels by His Majesty’s brig Jascur. This measure was, 
as you have justly presumed in your note, totally unauthor- 
ized by His Majesty’s Government; and I have the satis 
faction to acquaint you, that orders have been given by the 
naval Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax and Newfound- 
land stations, which will effectually prevent the recurrence 
of any similar interruption to the vessels belonging to the 
United States, engaged in fishing on the high seas.’’ 

I have examined with great care all the cases 
of seizure by the British Government, and believe 
it — be correctly asserted, that none were made 
outside of three miles from the coast, and no dis- 
tinction is drawn, or attempted to be drawn, be- 
tween the coast of the sea and the coast of a bay. 
These acts are all significant, as showing that no 
claim was preferred for anything but a jurisdiction 
within three miles of the shore. On the other 
hand, we maintained that we were entitled to all 
the rights secured in the treaty of 1783. 

On the 16th of June, 1816, an order was issued 
by Admiral Griffith to the British cruisers to re- 
move our fishing vessels from the coast of the 
Provinces. This order, however, was revoked, 
and nothing was done under it. In May follow- 
ing, an order was issued by Rear Admiral Milne 
to Captain Samuel Chambers for the protection of 
the revenue, as also the fisheries on the coast of 


| the Provinces. That order shows that vessels 


were not to be disturbed unless 


‘¢ Fishing, or at anchor,in any of the harbors or creeks 
in His Majesty’s North American Provinces, or within our 
maritime jurisdiction.’’ 

That is, within three miles of the shore. Cap- 
tain Chambers did seize several American vessels 


| in the harbor on Ragged Island, and within British 


jurisdiction, but they were all discharged by the 
Provincial court. These are the transaetions 
which took place upon the fishing grounds. 


' During the same time the same subject was under 
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discussion between the two Governments. Mr. 
Adams, with his great ability and comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole matter, was our Minister 
who conducted the correspondence on our part. 
He maintained the same doctrine that was ad- 
vanced at Ghent, that our rights were fully se- 
cured by the treaty of 1783, and that the war of 
1812 did not abrogate them. 


This was denied by | 


Earl Bathurst on behalf of the British Govern- | 


ment. Each party maintained its former position. 


Sut from thatcorrespondence, from the interviews | 


between the Ministers of the respective Govern- 
ments, and from the protocol of the contracting 
Een when a treaty was concluded, we shall 


earn precisely what was claimed by the British | 
Government, and what were the intentions of the | 


parties. There is no sounder rule of law than that 
the intention of a law is to be learned from the dis- 
cussions of those who enacted it. And so of the 
formation of treaties. The conferences and pro- 
tocols of the parties will guide us to a correct con- 
clusion. And we find a remarkable concurrence 
of evidence to show, beyond doubt, that all Great 
Britain claimed was to exclude us from within one 
marine league of the shore; not to exclude from in- 
land seas, whether called bays or gulfs. 
vestigation all becomes important and necessary, 
to show that such is the construction which should 
be given to our treaty of 1818. 

Mr. Adams writes to Mr. Monroe, September 
19, 1815, giving an account of his first interview 
with Lord Bathurst, and he gives the language used 
by Lord Bathurst. He, (Lord B.,) said: 

*‘ Great Britain could not permit the vessels of the United 


States to fish within the creeks, and close upon the shores 
of the British territories. 


This in- | 


So, on the other hand, it was by | 


no means her intention to interrupt them in fishing any- | 
where in the open sea, or without the territorial jurisdiction, 


a marine league from the shore.’’ 


This shows clearly that all that was demanded | 


or claimed was, simply, that our fishermen should 
not exercise the right to take fish within a ‘*ma- 
rine league of the shore.’’ No claim was pre- 
ferred to exclude us from bays or gulfs. All that 
was required was, that we should keep three miles 
from the shore. During all the correspondence 


that took place between our Government and Great | 


Britain, that right only was insisted upon. 
Under this state of the case, each Government 


adhering to rights as already advanced and dis- | 


cussed, and being unable to agree, Mr. Monroe 
says, in his note to Lord Bagot, December 30th, 
1816, and in answer to a note from Lord Bagot of 
November 27th, 1816: 

**T concur in the sentiment, that it is desirable to avoida 
discussion of their respective rights, [the United States and 
Great Britain to the fisheries,] and to proceed in a spirit of 
conciliation to examine what arrangement will be adequate 
to the object. 


The discussion which has already taken | 


place between our Governments, has, itis presumed, placed | 


the claim of each party in a just light.”’ 


And it was under that suggestion that a conven- | 


tion was finally agreed upon, which negotiated the 
treaty of 1818. The first article of that treaty is 
as follows: 


« Whereas, differences have arisen respecting the liberty | 


claimed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to 
take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 


ica, itis agreed between the high contracting parties, that | 


ihe inhabitants of the United States shall have forever, in 
common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 


coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to | 


the Rameau Islands; on the western and northwestern 
coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quir- 
pon Islands; on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and 
aiso on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks from Mount 


Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through | 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly, indefi- | 


nitely, along the coast, withvut prejudice, however, to any 
of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company : 

** And that the American fishermen shall also have lib- 
erty, forever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbors, and creeks, of the southern partof the coast 


of Newfoundland, here above described, and of the coast || 
of Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any portion || 


thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said 
fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portions so settled, 
without previous agreement for such purpose, with the in- 
habitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the 
United States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty hereto- 
fore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, 


dry, or cure fish, on or within three marine miles of any of || 


the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, of His Britannie Maj- 
esty’s dominions in America, not included within the above- 
mentioned limits: Provided, however, That the American 
fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors, 
for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, 
of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such re- 


| where such a claim. 


| ment. 


strictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, dry- 
ing, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner what- 
ever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.”’ 


This is the law under which we now exercise 
our rights. What is its true and correct construc- 
tion, is the question in dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain. Theconstruction of that 
article by our Government has always been, that 
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a line should be drawn along the coast from in- | 


dentation to indentation, and not from headland to 
headland. It is contended by the British Gov- 
ernment, that by the strict letter of the treaty, we 
are to be excluded from those great bays, so called, 
where they arenot miles, but some of them degrees 
in width. The precise terms of the treaty may, at 
first view, seem to carry that construction, but 
when tested by what had been claimed by the 
British Government, as we have seen, such could 
not have been the intention of the parties. The 
only thing claimed through all the negotiations, 
was that we should be excluded from coming 
within three miles of the shore, not bays that were 
leagues in extent. Had such been the intention 
of any party to the treaty, we should find some- 
None such was made. Had 
there been, it would have been promptly denied. 
That clause, which says, * that the United States 
‘hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore 
* enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to 
‘take, dry, or cure fish on er within three marine 
‘ miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or har- 
‘ bors, &c.,”’ is to exclude us from the great bays 


and gulfs! Was such the intention of Great Brit- | 


ain? She never made any such pretensions dur- 
ing all the negotiations, and when we renounced 
our right to the shore fisheries, as we did in the 
treaty, and of taking fish within three marine 
miles of the coasts, bays, creeks, and harbors, 
that language became necessary to exclude us 


from the small bays, creeks, and harbors within | 


three miles of the shore—within the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, and which we had formerly en- 
oyed—claimed as a right. That such was the in- 
tention of the parties must be inferred from the 
facts to which [ have alluded, which took place 
during the negotiations. 

But the last clause of the article contained in the 


proviso at the end, will explain what bays, creeks, | 


and harbors were surrendered up by our Govern- 
The article says: 


* American fishermen shall be admitted to enter such 


| bays and harbors for the purpose of shelter, and for repair- 


| be safe, while in such bays as the Bay of 


ing damages therein, purchasing wood, and obtaining 
water. ”? 

The bays and harbors which are surrendered up 
by the Americans, are the bays and harbors into 
which the American fishermen may go to find a 
shelter, repair damages, purchase wood, and obtain 
water. All these things could only be done in the 
small harbors, which would afford shelter, and 
where damage could be repaired. But to allow 
fishermen to go into the Gulf of St. Lawrence or 
the Bay of Fundy for repair or shelter! They 


might with far greater propriety seek the open sea || 


for shelter, for with sufficient sea-room oe might 


| they would be sure of destruction upon a lee 





shore. Better, far better, to seek the broad and 
trackless ocean for a shelter, to repair, for wood or 
water. The very uses to which these bays and 
harbors are to be appropriated, must show what 


| was intended—such harbors and bays as could be 


used for the 


parposse named. The same inter- 
pretation of t 


e word bay in the treaty, when ap- 


| plied to Fundy, Chaleur, or St. Lawrence, should 


be understood, as when applied to the Bay of Bis- 
cay or the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another view of this question will, it is believed, 
furnish us with what is the true construction of 
the treaty, by which we are restricted in certain 
bays, creeks, and harbors, therein named. What 
were the rights enjoyed by our fishermen under 
the treaty of 1783? They had the right, and did 
use, what is known as the shore fisheries, inside 
of three miles from the shore, and in the bays, 
creeks, and harbors, with which the whole coast 
was indented. These were what we occupied; 
and for many purposes, they were very valuable. 
To them were claimed a right, and these were the 

rivileges which we renounced. A line drawn 
rom indentation to indentation along the coast, 
as has always been contended for by our Govern- 
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| ment, would exclude us from the shore fisheries 
which were and are so called in distinction ¢. 


. on or 
the sea fisheries, more than three miles “at he 
shore. the 


Besides, the intention of our mini 
gotiated the treaty, and the evidence which ,; 
protocols furnish as the negotiations progres - 
all concur to aid us in our construction Th 

protocols and this evidence of that time — 
great importance, and cannot fail to carry an * 
tion along with them, as to what was intended by 
| the language used in the treaty, and the reas, 

for which it was placed there. Let Messrs ¢:,) 
latin and Rush speak on this matter. In their dis. 
patch, dated London, October 20, 1818—the Ba 
day on which the treaty was signed—to the g.. 
| retary of State, communicating the convention o, 

treaty which had been concluded, they say: 7 


| * We succeeded in securing, besides the rights of takin, 
| and curing fish within the limits designated by our instrent 
tions, as a sine qua non, the liberty of fishing on the cane 
of the Magdalen Islands, and of the western coast of New 
foundiand, and the privilege of entering for she ’ 
and water, in all the British harbors of North Americ, 
Both were suggested as important to our fisheries, jy the 
| communications on that subjeet, which were transmitted tp 
us with Ourinstructions. To the exception of the exclusive 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, we did not objec: as 
it was virtually implied in the treaty of 1783, and we hag 
never, any more than the British subjects, enjoyed any riv)y 
there; the charter of that company having been granted in 
| the year 1670. The exception applies only to the coasts ana 
harbors, and does not affect the right of fishing in Hudson's 
Bay, beyond three miles from the shores, a right which 
could not exclusively belong to, or be granted by, any natinn 
“Tt will also be perceived that we insist on the clause. py 
which the United States renounce their right to the fish. 
eries, relinquished by the convention, that clause havins 
been omitted in the first British counter projet. We jn. 
sisted on it with the view—lIst. Of preventing an implica. 
tion that the fisheries secured to us were a new grant, and 
of placing the permanence of the rights secured, and of those 
renounced precisely on the same footing. 2d. Of its being 
expressly stated, that our renunciation extended only to the 
distance of three miles from the coast. This last point was 
the more important, as, with the exception of the fisheries 
in open boats within certain harbors, it appeared from the 
communications above-mentioned, that the fishing-ground, 
on the whole coast of Nova Scotia, is more than three miles 
from the shore ; whilst, on the contrary, it is almost um- 
versally close to the shore on the coasts of Labrador. [tis 
in that point of view that the privilege of entering the ports 
for shelter is useful, and it is hoped that, with that provis- 
ion, a considerable portion of the actual fisheries on that 
| coast (of Nova Scotia) will, notwithstanding the renuncia- 
tion, be preserved.”’ 


The first paragraph of this dispatch which in- 
vites our attention is the description which they 
| give of the rights which we surrender in the fish- 
eries. [t explains what was their intention. They 
| state within whatlimits weare to fish; and in allu- 
ding to the prior rights of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in Hudson Bay, they say expressly, that we 

ave the right to fish in that bay outside of three 
| miles from the shore, and that *‘ was A RIGHT 
| WHICH COULD NOT EXCLUSIVELY BELONG TO, OR BE 
| GRANTED BY, ANY NATION.” That is and was pre- 
| cisely the American doctrine, and hence we cav- 


sters who noe. 


ns 


Iter, wood, 





| not be excluded from other bays more than three 


miles from the shore. Such is the true meaning 
of the treaty of 1818. Such the intention of the 
| parties who negotiated it. 

The second paragraph of this dispatch shows 
from the protocol, that renunciation of our Goy- 
ernment to the right of the shore fisheries was 1n- 
serted by our ministers, and for what purpose tt 
was put there—to show, that rights were renounced 
and that in the treaty of 1818 we admitted no 
grant to fish elsewhere by forming a new treaty. 
And, secondly, that it was expressly stated that 
our renunciation extended only to fisheries within 
three miles from the coasts. But let us hear what 
Mr. Adams has said on this question, a man betler 
| acquainted with the whole subject in all its ramii- 
cations than any otherman. He was one of our 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 1514, 
and as Secretary of State he gave instructions (0 
Gallatin and Rush, and in those instructions, I 
ferring to the fisheries, he said: 

“The British Government may be well assured that not 
a particle of these rights will be finally yielded by the Uo 
ted States without a struggle, which will cost Great Brian 
more than the worth of the prize.” : 

Again, John Quiney Adams’s construction of 
the first article of the convention of 1818, and the 
reason for relinquishing any right by our Govern: 
ment: 


«Tn that instrument the United States have renounce! 
forever that part of the fishing liberties which they 
joyed, or claimed, in certain parts of the exclusive j¥ 
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r British Provinces, and within three marine miles 
gon ol ves, The first article of this convention affords a 
- A testimonial of the correctness of the principle as- 
- by the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent; for as 
aned ‘ving the express renauciation by the United States 
" —_ portion of the privilege in question, and by con- 
ae aa all enlarging all the remainder of the privilege for- 
- the British Government have implicitly acknowledged 
eae liberties of the third article of the treaty of 1783, 
a pot been abrogated by the war.”’ 


This was the opinion of Mr. Adams in 1822, | 


expressed While Secretary of State, in an able re- 
"ly of the subject of the fisheries. 

“The true intent and meaning of the first article 
‘the treaty, as our Government contend, is to 
jaw a line along the indents of the shore, and not 
‘om headland to headland of the great bays and 
7 ifs, which would exclude us from what are really 
“and seas. This will comply with the treaty, 
snd will exclude us from the bays, creeks, and 
es ors three miles from land. That such was 


the design—that such should be the construction | 


or which we should insist—cannot admit of a 
-asonable doubt. The actual acquiescence of the 
pritish Government for more than twenty-two 
years, and a virtual acquiescence up to this time, 
ehould preclude her from all attempts to give or 
enforce any other. 


acquiescence In their execution. 


Our position is 
fortified by that acquiescence. 


It is too late to 


leny itnow, and we shall be derelict in our duty | 


¢ we do not sustain it, I cannot doubt that our 
Government will do so. 

What is the history of this acquiescence? The 
Pritish Parliament, in 1819, passed an act ‘to 
‘enable His Majesty to make regulations with 
‘respect to the taking and curing of fish on cer- 
‘iain parts of the coasts of Newfoundland, Lab- 
‘rador, and His Majesty’s other provinces in 
‘North America, according to a convention made 
‘between His Majesty and the United States.” 
This act recites and contains that article of the 
treaty relating to the fisheries, but it gives to it no 
construction. It then confers power upon His 
Majesty and his Privy Council, by any order or 
orders in council to be from time to time made for 
that purpose, to make such regulations and to give 
such directions, orders, and instructions to the 


Governor of Newfoundland, &c., for the purpose | 


of carrying into effect said convention. It also 
contains certain other provisions in relation to the 
same, not necessary to describe. But not a word 
issaid in said act which gives a construction to 
said treaty, or of drawing a line from headland to 
headland of the great bays. That is the only act 
ever passed so far as [ can learn. 

March 12, 1836, the province of Nova Scotia 
passed an act for the preservation of the fisheries, 
and the first and third sections of said act are con- 
clusive evidence as to what must have been their 
undoubted understanding of our just rights under 
the treaty, and what was and is the true intent and 
meaning thereof. These sections are as follows: 


“Sec. 1. Officers of the colonial revenue, sheriffs, magis- | 
trates, and any other person duly commissioned for that | 


purpose, may go on board any vessel or boat within any 
harbor in the Province, or hovering within three miles of 
any of the coasts or harbors thereof, and stay on board so 
long as they may remain within such place or distance.” 


“Sec. 3. If the vessel or boat shall be foreign, and not || 


havigated according to the laws of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and shall have been found fishing or preparing to fish, 
or have been fishing within three marine miles of such 
coasts or harbors, such vessel or boat and the cargo shall be 


forfeited.” 
Mark the language of the first section, ‘ Officers 
‘of the colonial revenue, &c., may go on board 
_tny vessel or boat within any harbor, or hover- 
ing within three miles of any coast or HARBOR.”’ 
he third section, ‘if any foreign boat shall 
have been found fishing or preparing to fish within 
three marine miles of such coasts or harbors.’? The 
‘escription and terms given in these sections prove 
beyond a doubt that up to that time our rights 
vere well understood. That language conforms 
‘0 what was and is our construction of the treaty; 
We were debarred from fishing within three miles 
of the shore, and a line drawn from indentation 
to indentation, as we contend, is just in accord- 
ance with this law of the Province, and just in 
‘ccordance with our use and occupation. So we 
‘ve continued to occupy and use these grounds 
“cording to our construction—undisputed for 
more than twenty-two years, and virtually and 
‘ssentially up to this time. Since 1841, the fish- 


The most perfect comment- | 
ary of compacts and treaties is a cotemporaneous || 
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i] 
| Laws have been passed which are in plain and 
| unmistakable violation of the treaty. he right 
of entering her harbors on her ceast by the fisher- 
| men for shelter, repair, or water, secured by the 
| treaty, have been infringed and limited. By one 
provision of law, the owner of a vessel, when 
seized for a violation of law, is required to prove 
his innocence. According to our maxims of law, 
a man is called to prove his innocence after proof 
of guilt has been offered. Our vessels have some- 
umes been wrongfully seized and confiscated, and 
it would be strange if instances could not be found 
| where they may, some of them, have infringed 
upon the terms of the treaty. Still the practical 
| use of these fisheries has been in accordance with 
the construction for which we contend. 

ln May, 1841, the Governor of Nova Scotia, in 
a dispatch to Lord John Russell, said: 

**In point of fact | have not been able to learn that any 
| seizures have been made when the vessels have not been 
within three miles of the distance prescribed by the statute, 
or considered so to be, although it is true that the Bay of 
| Fundy, as well as smaller bays on the coast of this Prov- 
ince, is thought by the law officers in the Province to form 
a part of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Crown.” 

Here, then, we have unequivocal proof of our 
| use of these bays up to 1841; just our construc- 
tion of the treaty. Nor can I find the evidence of 
| the seizure of any vessel up to this day outside of 
| three miles from the coast, whether in the great 
|| bays or out of them. 

i 1841, Mr. Stevenson, then our Minister at 
London, called the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment to the true intent and meaning of, or 
the construction which should be given to the first 
| article of the treaty of 1818. In his dispatch, dated 
March 27, 1841, to Lord Palmerston, then princi- 


Stevenson says: 


“Tt also appears, from information recently received by 
the Government of the United States, that the provincial au- 
thorities assume a right to exclude the vessels of the United 
States from all their bays, (even including those of Fundy 
and Chaleur,) and likewise to prohibit their approach with- 
in three miles of a line, drawn from headland to headland, 
instead of from the indents of the shores of the Provinces ! 

“They also assert the right of excluding them from 
British ports, unless in actual distress, warning them to de- 
part or get under way and leave harbor whenever the 
provincial custom-house or British naval officers shall sup- 
| pose that they have remained there a reasonable time, and 
| this without a full examination of the circumstances under 
| which they may have entered the port. Now, the fisher- 

men of the United States believe, (if uniform practice is 
| any evidence of correct construction,) that they can with 
propriety take fish anywhere on the coasts of the British 
| provinces, if not nearer than three marine miles from land, 
| and have a right to their ports for shelter, wood, and water; 





| puted, based, as it is, on the plain and obvious terms of the 
convention. Indeed the main object of the treaty was, not 
only to secure to American fishermen in the pursuit of their 
employment, the right of fishing, but likewise to insure him 
as ae a proportion of the convenience afforded by the 
neighboring coasts of British settlement as might be recon- 
cilable with the just rights and interests of British subjects, 
and the due administration of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The construction, therefore, which has been attempted to 
be put upon the stipulations of the treaty by the authorities 
of Nova Scotia, is directly in conflict with their object, and 
entirely subversive of the rights and interests of the citi- 
zens of the United States. It is one, moreover, which 
| would lead to the abandonment, to a great extent, of a high- 
|| ly important branch of American industry, which could not 
for a moment be admitted by the Government of the United 
|| States.” 


|| Mr. Stevenson thus states, with great clearness 
|| and power, whatis the construction placed upon the 
|| treaty of 1818 by his Government, and that such 
|,a construction had been acquiesced in up to that 
| time by the British Government, a term of more 
| than twenty years. This was the first corre- 
|| spondence of the two Governments, as to the true 
|| interpretation of the treaty. None other but the 
|| one which we had adopted, and Great Britain had 





| prior to this time. The answer of the British 
Government to the dispatch of Mr. Stevenson is 
to be found in the opinion of the Crown officers 
of Great Britain. case was prepared by the 
Governor of Nova Scotia, May 8, 1841, submit- 


| of the first article of the treaty of 1818. All that part 
| of the case material to our inquiry at this time is 
embraced in two interrogatories: First, whether 
the war of 1812 abrogated and annulled our rights 
|| to the fisheries secured by the treaty of 1783? And 
|| second, whether a line is to be drawn from head- 
| land to headland of the great bays? The answer 


| ermen have been much annoyed by the Colonies. | 


| nor has this claim, it is believed, ever been seriously dis- | 


val Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. | 


ting certain questions as to the intent and meaning | 


' 


| such word as headland used 


| which we were nota party. 
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of J. Dodson and Thomas Wilde, Queen’s Advo- 
cate and Attorney General, August 30, 1841, is 
very explicit. It says: 

** We are of opinion that the treaty of 1783 was annulled 
by the war of 1812.’ 

To the second point they answer: 

“The prescribed distance of three miles is to be meas- 
ured from the headiands, or extreme points of land next the 
sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the bays, and notfrom 
the interior of such bays or inlets of the coast, and conse 
quently that no right exists on the part of American citizens 
to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, there to take fish, al- 
though the fish being within the bay may be at a greater 
distance than three miles from the shore of the bay, as we 
are of opinion that the term Aeadland is used in the treaty 
to express the part of land we have before mentioned, ex 
cluding the interior of the bays and the inlets of the coast.”? 

Thus it will be observed that the question, 
whether our rights under the treaty of 1783 were 
abrogated or not, is most summarily disposed of. 
The manner of running from headland to head- 
land is also disposed of in the same way. The 
reasoning for these profound conclusions we are 
not permitted to see. All that we can know is 
upon a case made up by the covernment of Nova 
Scotia; the Attorney General and Queen’s Advo- 
cate have so decided. ‘There is one expression 
used in the opinion of these officers which is sig- 
nificant, and which we may well suppose aided, if 
it did not control, the result to which they came. 
They say that the ‘term headland is used in the 
trealy to express the part of land,’’ &c. There is no 
n the treaty. Had 
such been the case, there would be some reason 
for the conclusion to which they came. The ab- 
sence of that very term on which they say their 
opinion is based proves their error. The reason 
for their opinion ts not there, and without it their 
opinion or conclusion must be incorrect by their 
own showing. 

This is but an ex parte decision, and one which 
our Government has never assented to, and one to 
It in no way con- 
trols or disturbs the position of cur Government 
upon these questions. We are left to maintain 
our own construction, which involves all that is 
now in dispute. What is the construction which 
shall be given to the treaty, is a question for both 
Governments to settle and determine. 

This construction, thus formally given by the 


| British Government, was allowed to remain with- 


|} out any attempt to enforce it by Great Britain. 


In the mean time, from 1841 to 1845, the Provin- 
cial Legislature of Nova Scotia had adopted sun- 
dry reports in relation to the fisheries, and some 
attempts were made by the provinces to exclude 
our fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, which led 
to a renewal of corresponden: e between the two 
Governments. Alli theinformation which I gather 


| upon the point is from the dispatch of Mr. Ever- 


| northwestern shores of Cape Breton, where the 


ett, the American Minister at London, dated April 
23, 1845, to Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State: 

*“ Sir, with my dispatch, No. 278, of the 25th of March, 
I transmitted the note of Lord Aberdeen of the Lith ot 
March, communicating the important information that this 
Government had come to the determination to concede to 
American fishermen the right of pursuing their occupation 
within the Bay of Fundy. Ut was left somewhat uncertain 
by Lord Aberdeen’s note, whether this concession was tn 
tended to be confined to the Bay of Fundy, or to extend to 
other portions of the coast of the Anglo American posses 
sions, to which the principle contended for by the United 
States equally apply, and particularly to the waters of the 
* Argue’ 
was captured. In my notes of the 25th ultimo and the 2d 
instant, on the subject of the ‘ Washington’ and * Argus,’ 
[ was careful to point out to Lord Aberdeen, that ali the 
reasoning for admitting the right of the Americans to fish 
in the Bay of Fundy apply to those waters with superior 
force, inasmuch as they are less land-Jocked than the Bay 
of Fundy, and to express the hope that the concession was 
meant to extend to them, which there was some reason to 
think, from the mode in which Lord Aberdeen expressed 


| himself, was the case. 


|| assented to, by a quiet acquiescence, is to be found || 


“T received last evening the answer of his lordship, in- 
forming me that my two notes had been referred to the 
Colonial Office, and thata final reply could not be returned 
till he should be made acquainted with the result of that 
reference ; and that in the mean time, the concession must 


| be understood to be limited to the Bay of Fundy. 


** The merits of the question are so clear that | cannot but 


| anticipate that the decision of the Colonial Office will be 


in favor of a literal construction of the convention.” 


The concession made was in fact, and could be- 
only an abandonment on the part of Great Britain 


| of her construction of the convention or treaty—for 


| use the wordsas synonymous—-so far as it applied 
to the Bay of Fundy. It was in fact no conces- 
sion. It only allowed what was in our view the 
true intent and meaning of the treaty. Nor does 
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the term used at all disturb our construction. The 
substance was important, and the most that can be 
said is, that it leaves Great Britain in a position 
where she may insist that she has not abandoned 
her construction of the treaty. It was but a re- 
iteration of her claim which she put forth in 1814, 
when, in the negotiations at Ghent, her Ministers 
declared that no new grants would be made to the 


United States to fish on the coasts of her provinces, | 


without an equivalent. This concession was made 
on our claim of the right, and the terms used in 
securing our rights, cannot be used to deprive us 
subsequently of them. 

It will also be noted that Mr. Everett speaks 


with an unqualified confidence thata literal con- 


struction of the convention will be given by the Colo- 
nial Office; the plain meaning of which is, that a 
literal construction of the convention will secure 


to us the right to fish in all harbors more than 


three miles from the shore. That was what Mr. 
Everett meant. 

The only other reference which I propose to 
make is a dispatch of Lord Stanley, (now Ear! of 


Derby, and Prime Minister of England,) to Lord 


Falkland, Governor of Nova Scotia, dated Septem- 


ber 17, 1845. 


‘* Downine Street, September 17, 1845. 
“My Lorp: * * * * * Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have attentively considered the representations con- 
tained in your dispatches, No. 324 and 331, of the 17th 
June and the 2d July, respecting the policy of granting per- 
mission to the fisheries of the United States to fish in the 
Bay of Chaleur, and other large bays of a similar character 


on the coast of New Brunswick and Noya Scotia, and, ap- | 


prehending from your statements that any such general con- 
cession would be injurious to the interests of the British 
North American Provinces, we have abandoned the inten- 
tion we entertained upon the subject, and still adhere to the 
strict letter of the treaties which exist between Great Britain 
and the United States, relative to the fisheries in North 
America, except so far as they may relate to the Bay of 
Fundy, 
cans under certain restrictions.”’ 


This, it will be seen, is dated but a few months 


after the note of Lord Aberdeen, to which Mr. 
Everett referred, relating to the fisheries in the Bay 
of Fundy. That note gave’ us what we claimed 
as our right in that bay. This last dispatch of 
Lord Stanley applies the British construction of 
the treaty to the Bay of Chaleur, and other large 
bays. It is their construction only, and can have 
no binding force upon us, or our construction. 
This dispatch has never been enforced, except as 
we understand it is now attempted. 
continued to enjoy our ancient rights, hearing 
only the muttered threats of the colonies. 
I'rom all this history of the facts connected with, 
and growing out of this question; from our ori- 
inal rights; from what was demanded by Great 
Sritain; from the correspondence and protocols of 
negotiating ministers; and from an acquiescence in 


our claim of rights, and their use for more than | 


thirty years, we are justified in saying that our 
construction of the treaty is not only just and 
right, but that it is the true intent and meaning 
thereof. And, admitting that it is an unsettled 

uestion—the most that Great Britain can claim— 
the courtesy and the honor of our nation will de- 





mand that nothing less will be conceded in any | 


settlement of the same, than our right to fish in all 
waters one marine league from the shore. 

Now we are informed, from such sources as 
are believed to be reliable, that Great Britain is 
enforcing her construction of the treaty, and is 
now driving American fishermen from the bays in 
which they have aiways used the right to fish, or 
to seize aud confiscate their vessels. So far as we 
know, not a word of notice or warning has been 
given to our Government. The first intimation 
we have, a hostile fleet is sent to enforce, with na- 


val power, this construction upon our honest and | 


hard-working fishermen. The ordinary rules of 


courtesy, which should mark the acts of all Gov- | 


ernments, it would seem, should have induced a 

different course. 
Mr. SEWARD. 

will allow me, I will state that, from the papers 


this day communicated to the Senate, I find that | 
the British Minister did communicate to our Gov- | 


ernment, on the 5th of July last, that a sufficient 
force had been ordered upon the British coast for 


the purpose of protecting the fisheries. I state this | 


that the Senator may have the whole case as it is. 
I say nothing here of the character of that notice. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I was speaking of what had 
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| negotiate. 


which has been thrown open to the North Ameri- | 


We have | 


If the Senator from Maine | 





been made public. And this dispatch, after the 
squadron had been ordered upon our coast, does 
not at all obviate the objection made; and such 
a fleet is not required for such a purpose. Notice 
was not given until after the act was done. 


but an aggravation. 
Charles the XII, the mad King of Sweden on 
another occasion. He sent his arm 
then gave notice that his minister would follow to 
That will not do in this age, and with 
our Government. ‘The movement may be regard- 
ed as most remarkable, and leads to theconclusion 
that it has some ulterior purpose. It is said that 
reciprocal trade between the United States and the 
British colonies is thus to be enforced. If such be 
the object—for it cannot be supposed that, at this 
day, we are to surrender the freedom of the seas— 
I will only say, in my opinion, the wrong mode 
has been adopted to secure the end desired. It 
may have been designed to aid orstrengthen a Tory 
Ministry, which came in by accident, and, judging 


from the recent elections in England,jit will be like- } 


ly to go out by design. 


W hat are the designs of the British Government | 


is of much less importance than what are her acts. 
It is with them that we must deal. Whatare they? 


Our information is not yet official, but is presumed | 


to be reliable. The Halifax Chronicle, in the last 


month, gives a list of the naval force cruising in | 


British waters. ‘That paper says: 


‘‘For the information of all concerned, we subjoin a list of | | 


the cruisers our calculating neighbors are likely to fall 
in with on the coast—all of which will, we apprehend, do 
their duty, without fear or favor: 




















Cumberland*...... Paints ipabensns ecvees Capt. Seymour. 
Sappho... . 2.600 cree 12... P1OOP.s.s00 00 -Com. Cochrane. 
Devastationy ...... 6....steam-sloop....Com. Campbell. 
SUZZALA, 2.0000 see 6....steam-sloop....Com. -— 
JANUS... ccccccccsee 4....steam-sloop.... Lieut. a 
Netley. ..cccccecsses Doves KCteh.. sevcccce Com. Kynaston., | 
Bermuda......++++ 3.... schooner ...... Lieut. Jolly. 
AlPOW. .ccccccccese —.... brigantine ..... — 
Telegraph.......... —....schooner...... —- 
Halifax....ccvecses 2....brigantine.....»Mast. Laybold. 
Belle... ..ceccevece .. 2....brigantine......Mast. Crowell. 
Responsible........ 2....echooner ...... Mast. Dodd. 
Daring .... sees 2....schooner ......Mast. Daly. 


* Flag, Sir G. F. Seymour. 
horse power. 


*¢Tn addition to this formidable force, his Excellency Sir 
G. F. Seymour requires, we learn, two more vessels, besides 
the Arrow and Telegragh, (two beautiful craft, of whose 
merits we have previously spoken,) to be fitted, provisioned, 
officered, and manned by the British Government. The 
Buzzard, hourly expected from Portsmouth, brings out men 
to man these hired vessels. To these must be added two 
from New Brunswick, one’ from Canada, and one from 


+300 horse power. {220 


Prince Edward’s Island, making a total of nineteen armed | 


vessels, from the ** tall Admiral’? to the tiny Tender, en- 
gaged in this important service. His Excellency the Vice 
Admiral deserves the thanks of the people of British North 
America for the zeal with which he has taken up this mo- 
mentous matter, and also for the promptitude of his coéper- 
ation with the Provincial Government. Janus comes to 
Newfoundland direct from Gibraltar ; she is an experimental 
steamer, constructed by Sir Charles Napier, and by some 
said to be a splendid failure. Cumberland sails immedi- 
ately for St. John’s and the Newfoundland coast.’’ 


A formidable force indeed, to prevent the peace- | 
able and unoffending fishermen from violating the | 


treaty of 1818. And more are required as it is 
stated. That such a force is at all necessary for 


such a purpose will not be credited by any familiar || 


with the business. Nor is such the intention, 
can any one believe. Such cannot be the object. 
The true design is to enforce a construction of the 
treaty foreign to its intention, and, as we believe, 
against its fair interpretation; a construction which 
has been left for a Tory Ministry to enforce after 
it has been negatived by an acquiescence in a dif- 
ferent one for more than thirty years; and a con- 
struction, too, which we believe we have shown to 


be in accordance with the design and intention of || 


the parties. Such a state of things cannot be sub- 


' mitted to without disgrace and dishonor—nor will 


it be. With firm and patriotic councils no fear or 
alarm need be entertained, though we may well be 
astonished and startled at the flagrant violations of 
our flag in the recent seizures of American fisher- 
men. The acts which have already taken place 
demonstrate the great propriety of the call made 
- the resolution of the honorable chairman on 

oreign Relations [Mr. Mason.] There wasa 
necessity for knowing officially what had been 
done by Great Britain, and what was intended to 
be done by our Government, so far as that knowl- 
edge should be compatible with the public inter- 
ests. 
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Such | 
a notice does not alter the case at all; it is, in fact, | 
This was like the action of | 


first, and | 


|, take. If duties can be thus imposed u 








| justly belong to them by 


Ugust 5, 


—————— 


Senare. 


| ‘Welearn daily, by the mails, thro 

and by the telegraph, of the contin 

| our vessels under the solemn protestations of m 

| parties that no violations of the treaty have | ~ 
either designed orcommitted. And we are al 
formed from the same sources, that duties oo 

_ posed upon our vessels, when seeking a harbo ~ 
shelter, to repair, or for wood or water—rishr 
which we possess under the positive sti _ 


: lations of 
the treaty, and about which there sen be 20 mie 


PON Our yes. 
use Of these 
f our treaty 
the faith of 


ugh the press 
ued seizures ,; 


sels, they may be prohibited from the 
ports at all. It is a gross violation o 
rights, and is another evidence that 
Great Britain in relation to her treaties with us 
but a Punic faith. I fear much that our ae en 
cence in her violation of the Nicaraeua treaty is 
_ served as an inducement to this. — ore 
We have accounts which are presumed to } 
correct, of the seizure of Hayades, of eet 
Maine. The schooner Wellfleet reports that. o, 
_ the 23d of July, two American vessels were take 
off Gosperhead by a British steam-frigate, (4). 
tain Saybold, of the brigantine Halifax, informed 
Captain Whalan that his orders were to seize q)) 
vessels found fishing within the line laid dowy be 
| the British Government. This will cut off ou; 
vessels from fishing on all the grounds, except in 
the neighborhood of Gaspe and Magdalen islands 
The distance from this line to the shore in some 
on is fifty or sixty miles. Another restriction 
as been placed upon our vessels, in the shape of 
anchorage duty, at sixpence per ton. In all the 
Provinces the fishing vessels have been obliged, 
heretofore, to pay a like duty at Canso, and now 
they are obliged to ay this anchorage duty at 


| other Provinces in addition, which is somethins 


never required before. 


“ Boston, July 3ist.—The fishing schooner Northern 
Light, which arrived at Booth Bay, Maine, from the Guif 
of St. Lawrence, reports having been boarded by a Britis 
cutter and requested not to fish within three miles of Jand, 
a line from headjand to headland being marked out in their 
presence. 

** The schooner Wave, which has arrived at Gloucester, 
reports that on Monday last, while lying at anchor near Sa- 
| ble Island, in company with the schooner Helen Maria, of 
| Gloucester, they were boarded by a British cutter, and fish 
bait being found on the Helen Maria, she was taken in Pu- 
buces. The crew of the Helen Maria allege that they had 
not been fishing, and had no intention of evading the treaty 
but had only put in for supplies. The intelligence has 
caused great excitement among the Gloucester fishermen.” 


* SEIZURE OF ANOTHER AMERICAN FisnHine VesseL.— 
Boston, August 2.—The American fishing schooner Union 
has been seized for an alleged violation of the fishery treaty 
and carried into Charlottestown.” 


[SECOND DISPATCH. ] 
“ Boston, August 2.—The schoonor Coral was sold at 
St. John’s to-day for a breach of the fishing treaty.’’ 


Such are the accounts of some of the many 
seizures which have taken place, and they can leave 
no doubt that they are seized many miles from 
shore. But I will pass from the consideration of 
this part of the subject, and will proceed to the 
examination of the other branch of it. I propose 
to show the importance of our fisheries, as con- 
nected with our commerce and our Navy, and ex- 
| hibit the amount of means and the number of men 
| engaged in the same, for the purpose of presenting 


_ their true importance to the country, and demon- 
_strating the necessity, as well as justice, of pro- 
tecting their just rights and sustaining the honor 
_ of our country. 


| Tuurspay, August 5, 1852. 
| The President’s message, in relation to the 
North American fisheries, being again under cou- 
_ sideration— 
Mr. HAMLIN resumed, and concluded as fo!- 
| lows: 
| Mr. Preswent: It will now be my purpose '° 
| call, as briefly as 1 can, the attention of the Senate 
| to the importance of these fisheries in a commercit! 
/and maritime point of view, for the purpose © 
| showing that, not only as a matter of right, but 
| as an obligation of duty arising as well from righ! 
| as from interest, our Guvcneneht should _— 
‘our fishermen in the rights which properly @” 
the treaty of 1783, by 
‘the convention of 1818, and by the law of nations. 
We must have men for our Navy; we mvs! 
have men for ourcommercial marine. Those me” 
can only be had who have followed the occup* 
| tion, and who have become proficient, by @ ‘ra! 
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_. inthe sea service for a series of years. There 
ie pation that has ever existed which has not 
vowed with confidence on the fisheries as the 


reat fountain of supply for its commerce and its 
\avy. Our own Government, from its founda- 
von to the present time, have regarded the fisheries 
as the great source from whence we are to draw 
ar supply. They are the school in which our 
pot are to be trained to fight our battles on 
he oven and on the lakes. There is no other 
sehools there is no other training adequate to the 
oarpose. ‘There is no nation now existing that 
has been distinguished for its commerce or its 
naval power, which has not had such a body of 
men as a corps on which it could rely for the pur- 
aose to Which | have alluded, . 

* Prom the days of the commercial prosperity of 
Venice down to the present time, every nation | 
which has been distinguished for its commerce | 
and naval power, it will be found, has not only 
jevoted its energies to this branch of industry, 
but ithas relied implicity upon itas a great source | 
fom which its navy and its commerce were to be 
sustained, When Venice was mistress of the 
\driatic, when she commanded absolutely the 
Mediterranean, and almost the whole of Europe; 
yhen she was indeed the first commercial Power 
in all Europe, and it is said by some writers, 
equal to all Europe, she had a corps of fishermen, | 
with which to supply her commerce and her navy 
slong her coasts and bays. They covered the 
lagoons, they swarmed the Mediterranean, and 
her argosies were found in every port along the 
British coast. Her vessels visited every port of 
the Mediterranean, and every coast of Europe. 
Her maritime commerce was probably not much 
inferior to all the rest of christendom. Such was 
Venice in the day of her greatest commercial pros- 
perity, and that prosperity was in a great degree 
attributable to the enterprise of her seamen, who | 
had been trained and educated in the school of her 
fisheries. They were hardy, industrious, and ener- 
getic, and they went wherever commerce could 
find an avenue. 

Holland also furnishes a remarkable example of | 
the prosperity and commercial oe of that coun- 
try, in connection with her fisheries and her sea- 
men. Indeed, sir, the old Dutch proverb is, that 
the city of Amsterdam was built upon fishes’ 
bones. When Holland was the mistress of com- 
merce, as she was from the year 1588 to the year 
1750, Amsterdam was perhaps the first commer- 
cial city of Europe. istory informs us that 
that distinction was obtained by her fisheries and | 
her commerce. Indeed, she had little else. By | 
her fisheries she won this great commercial power, 
and that commerce was sustained by her fisher- | 
men, When Von Tromp swept the British ocean, 
with a broom at his mast-head, threatening entire 
destruction to the British navy, and annihilation 
to the commerce of that nation, his vessels were 
manned by those hardy and persevering men 
which were supplied from the fisheries of Hol- 
land. These were the men who were in fact a 
terror to all her adversaries, and by which Hol- 
land acquired such renown. Her commercial pros- | 
perity and the prosperity of her fishermen were 
coexistent with each other. The Government it- | 
felt, In a dispatch on the causes of its commercial | 
prosperity, prepared with great care by the direc- 
tion of the Stadtholder, places the fisheries in the 


first class of causes as contributing to the advance- | 


ment ofthe Republic in its unexampled prosperity 
Such was beyond all doubt the fact. 
France furnishes a most remarkable example, | 
‘00, of the intimate relation which exists between | 
commerce, the naval power, and the fisheries. | 
While that nation held her eastern colonies, and | 
‘heir fisheries, we all know that she was rapidly | 
| 


equaling Great Britain in her commerce and in 
her navy; and an examination of the history of | 
these times will show clearly and conclusively | 
that, from the very hour she parted with her fish- | 
fries, which had been the nurseries of her sea- 
men and her commerce, her navy began to de- 
cline. Under Louis XIV., and under that most | 


remarkable minister, Coltert, we find that her || 


commerce had extended, and had become almost | 


equal to that of land. ind 
farmidehier of England. Her navy was indeed | 





session in 1851, by M. Ancet, in relation to the 
fisheries. It has been very kindly furnished me 
by a friend, and is not only an able, but a most 


| valuable paper. In that review, which the French 
| Government have given to this subject very re- 


cently, I find very clear and satisfactory evidence 
of the value which they place upon their fisheries 
at this time, and of the extraordinary measures 
which they are taking, not only to retain their 

resent interest in them, but to extend the same. 
He says: 

** [tis not, therefore, a commercial law that we have the 
honor to propose to the Assembly, but rather a maritime 


law—a law conceived for the advancement of the naval 
power of this country. 


“No other school can compare with this in preparing | 


them [seamen] so well, and in numbers so important, for 
the service of the navy. 

** It may be said of this fishery that if it prepares fewer 
men for the sea, it forms better sailors—the élite of the 
navy. 

* The preservation of the great fisheries assumes a de- 
gree of importance more serious when they are viewed as 
being in fact the nursery of our military marine.” 


To foster their fishermen they give a bounty of 
twenty francs on a French quintal of two hundred 
and twenty and a half pounds avoirdupois—nearly 
equal to two dollars per American quintal of one 


| hundred and twelve pounds; a sum alimost equal 


to what our fishermen obtain for their dried fish 
when fit for market. 

This shows the estimate in which the fisheries 
are held by that Government at this time. Another 
extract to which I will call the attention of the 
Senate, is from the same report. In speaking of the 
character of these fisheries, it shows the estimation 
in which they were held at the period of time to 
which I have already alluded—that period when 
the colonies which now belong to Great Britain 


|| were in the possession of France. 


M. Ancet continues: 


**The loss of her most magnificent colonies has ocea- 
sioned irreparable injury to the commercial marine, which 
is an essential element of naval power.”’ e ° 

** In order to preserve them [the fisheries] we must con- 
tinue the encouragements they have received, even at pe- 


| riods when a commercial and colonial prosperity, infinitely 
| superior to that now existing, multiplied our shipping, and 





| 


| have alluded, before they pass 


created abundance of seamen. It is onour fisheries that at 
this day repose all the most serious hopes of our maritime 
enlistments.”? 


In the same connection, allow me to read, for 


| the purpose of showing the estimate placed upon 
| these fisheries, not only by 


the English, but by 
the French Government at the period to which I 
from the French 
to the English jurisdiction, an extract from a re- 
port on commercial tariffs and regulations, made 
to the British Parliament in 1846, by Mr. Mac- 
gregor. In that report he says: 

“In speaking of the fisheries, De Witt says: 

“That the English navy became formidable by the dis- 
covery of the inexpressibly rich fishing bank of Newfound- 
land.’’ 7 * * * * * 


** And from 1618, the fisheries were carried on by Eng- 
land, and became of great national consideration.’’ 


“Before the conquest of Cape Breton, by these alone 


France became formidable to all Europe.” * * 
“It was a maxim with the French Government, that 


| their American fisheries were of more national value, in 


regard to navigation and power, than the gold mines of 
Mexico could have been if the latter were possessed by 
France.” 


He says further: 


“Tt is very remarkable that, in our treaties with France, 
the fisheries of North America were made a stipulation of 
extraordinary importance. The Minister of that Power 
considered the value of those fisheries, not so much in a 
commercial point of view, but as essential in providing 
their navy with that physical stréngth which would enable 
them to cope with other nations. 

*“* The policy of the French, from their first planting col- 
onies in North America, insists particularly on training 
seamen by means of these fisheries. In conducting their 
cod fishery, one third, or at least one quarter, of the men 


employed in it were ‘green men,’ or men who were never | 


at sea before; and by this trade they bred up from four 
thousand to six thousand seamen annually.”’ 


I beg leave also to call the attention of the Sen- | 
ate to an extract from the message of Jefferson, in | 


the early history of the country, calling the atten- 


tion of the Government to the importance of this | 
I quote from his message | 


branch of our industry. 
of December 15, 1802. He says: 


“To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and nav- | 
igation in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our fisheries | 


and nurseries of navigation, and for the nurture of man; 
* * are the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves 


low me to read here from a communication || in all our proceedings.” 


made to the National Assembly of France, at its | 


He states very succinctly the importance of the 
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fisheries in a national point of view, as a school 

in which to train the seamen of our commerce and 

our Navy. This shows very clearly the import- 
ance placed upon these fisheries by France, by 

England, by all great or commercial nations, and 

by our own Government. And, sir, that import- 

ance is in no way dimipished at this period of 

time. Weare to rely upon them now and here- 

after to maintain our supremacy upon the ocean. 
| A like lesson could be drawn from the history 
|| of Spain, when her commerce and her navy had 
reached its culminating point. She, too, drew 
her support from the fisheries in which she then 
participated, and which she then held. 

This branch of industry has always been con- 
sidered by the English Government as one of very 
great importance; and she owes to it that suprem- 
acy which in times past she has exercised upon 
almost every sea. She owes it to the hardy sea- 
men, that she has educated that her commerce has 
been found in every quarter of the world. She 
owes it to this class of men that she has been en- 
abled to maintain a naval superiority over any 
Power that has ever existed. 

Such is the importance of our fisheries in a com- 
mercial and maritime point of view. They are 
also important when we examine them in connec- 
tion with the amount of means, the number of 
men, and the persons who are engaged in them who 
are citizens of this Government. The American 
tonnage employed in these fisheries at the close of 
the fiscal year 1851, amounts, in the total, to 
146,155 84-95 tons, a fleet which, in another age 
of the world, would have been regarded as ade- 

uate to the commercial purpose of a whole nation. 
his is classified as follows: 


Amount of Tonnage engaged in Cod Fisheries for the year 
ending June 30, 1851. 











=— — ——— = = SE 
Enrol'ed ves-| Licensed 
STatTes. sels over 20 vessels un Total. 
tons. \der 20 tons. 
Maine....... seceee 41 233.00 4.294.72 45,527.72 | 
New Hampshire... 1,705.33 211.82 1,917.20 | 
Massachusetts..... 38,110.57 1,871.58 39,982.20 
Rhode Island...... 26.40 344.73 371.18 
Connecticut ....... 5,591.13 1,193.72 6,784.85 
New York........- 808.41 224.16 1,033.57 


87,475.89 8,140.88 | 95,616.89 | 














Amount of Tonnage engagedin Mackerel Fisheries, ending 
June 30, 1851. 


ei 
In Mackerel} 7a! Cod 











STATES. > and 

| Fish. Mackerel. 

DUONG dc acceeccecevacess eovces! 9,857.59 | 55,385.36 

| New Hampshire..........+.... | 481.16 | 2,398.36 
|| Massachusetts .........000.eeee | 39,416.40} 79,398.60 
BONO MG cc conc ctcccccceces 189.76 560.94 
CHIU ade cccce covedesestas 594.01 7,378.86 
Now York ......ccccccscscccvce - 1,033.57 








50,539.02 146,155.84 


The Boston merchants, who are practical men, 
who are engaged in the business, and are so situated 
that they can avail themselves of more reliable in- 
formation than can be by any possibility acquired 
at this point, have estimated the whole number of 
vessels employed in this branch of industry at 
|| 2,500, and their value at $12,000,000, including the 

outfit. The value of fish caught by this fleet can- 
not be estimated with any considerable degree of 
accuracy. It varies from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
annually. According to the information which 
I have been able to acquire, I am inclined to the 
belief that an estimate varying from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 annually, will be.very near the true 
point. It isa fluctuating and an uncertain busi- 
ness, and the results of one year cannotform at all 
| a reliable basis for the results of a subsequent year. 

A trouble which arises,and which prevents the 
obtaining of such information as is desirable, and 
as will enable us to state with accuracy what is 
the annual amount of production of our fisheries, 
arises from the want of accuracy in the returns, 
and from the fact that full returns are hardly ever 
made. There are, however, some returns which 
may be found at stated periods, and other returns 
at particular localities, from which we may draw 
a conclusion that will safely justify us in the opin- 
|| ion that the annual production of our fisheries 
|| mast be at least from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
|| Some years they may exceed that sum. The 
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report of the inspector general of fish, in Massachu- 
setts, gives the quantity and value of the mackerel 
inspected by him in 1851. He puts down 940 
vessels, making 59,417 tons, with 9,998 men. 

Now, it will be remarked that in our commer- 
cial tables the tonnage engaged in the mackerel 
fisheries is put down only at 50,539 tons, while 
the inspector general of Masvachusetts om it 
down at 59,417. The difference between the two 
may be explained in this manner: By a decision 
of the late Justice Woodbury, fishermen who 
were engaged in the codfisheries, and who were 
compelled to complete their four months between 

February and the November following, might de- 
vote a portion of their time to the mackerel fish- 
eries. A portion of them were engaged in the 
mackerel fisheries; and by the estimate made by 
the inspector of Massachusetts, are placed in that 
column, thus making the aggregate of tonnage en- 
gaged in the mackerel fisheries, some 10,000 tons 
above that which appears in the commercial tables 
reported at the begun vd Department. The first 
part of those tables exhibits the number of vessels, 


the number of tons, and the number of men en- || 


gaged. 

The same report also gives us information as 
to the localities in which the mackerel were caught. 
I find that 140,906 barrels were caught in the Bay 
of Chaleur, and other large bays on the coasts of | 
the Provinces from which we are to be excluded, 
under a line drawn from headland to headland, 
and that 188,336 barrels were caught in all other 
waters. Therefore, we learn from the report of 
the inspector general that if we are excluded from 
those large bays by drawing a line from headland 
to headland, we are excluded from waters in which 
very nearly one half the mackerel caught in the 
year 185i weretaken. The value of these, accord- 
ing to the estimate placed upon them by the in- 
spector general of Massachusetts, was $2,315,576. 
This is only the amount of mackerel caught in 
1851, and inspected within Massachusetts alone. 
It embraces the whole amount caught and inspected 
there, and it gives to us the localities in which they 
were caught. The quantity of cod, or the value | 
of the same, taken by Massachusetts vessels, or | 
inspected in that State, for the year 1851, I can- 
not obtain. If the quantity and value of all de- 
scriptions of fish could all be ascertained from one 
State, it might furnish a rule upon which estimates 
for all could be based. 


I find from Macgregor’s report, to which I have 
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Statement of the Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Fish- 
eries of the United States each year from June, 1843, to 
June, 1851. 


Mackerel 

















. Cod . 
Year. fisheries. fisheries. Total. 

ae 61,223 11,775 72,998 
Wee ssneencu 85,224 16,170 101,394 
Pe aise boos 76,990 21,413 98,203 
Mc csiidnes 79,318 36,463 115,781 
RE the vedkan 78,280 31,451 109,731 

DUE vtccicas 89.856 43,558 133,414 
EF i srxebees 81,695 42,942 124,637 
ee 5 saat 93.806 58,112 | 151,918 
SRR seuwedne 95,616 50,539 | 146,155 


I offer this for the purpose of showing that the 
amount of tonnage engaged in that branch of in- 
dustry is very large, and has continually increased 
from that period of time up to the present—show- 
ing its growing importance. 


| Statement of Pickled Fish inspected in Massachusetts, 


Srom 1841 to 1850, inclusive. 


Barrels. 
TN kk ccs 6 a Ok ARE AD KGS oe Oo 
TEE. 0.4 c0nins 4464 Fda KOs bine he 
Dis okt oo 04. chao os ahs hae he hie Te 
0 RAR EP rr EEC EN EE 
Dc ne area aan a wk ek Dek Se Pee. > ih 
Ss. 6d bab dee oo oo 00d 6 6 bees 2 
ak oak cc ae & oe shel mn oo le an 


, Se «ake. 0.04, 
TOAD. wc ccccccrcccesensce coccee sMasaoe 
1850. -246,463 
This is the amount of pickled fish inspected in 

Massachusetts only. It is hardly sufficient to 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


| base a calculation of value upon, but is still one 
element that will aid in a correct understanding of 
| the magnitude of the whole business. 


Exports of Dried and Pickled Fish from the United States 
during the years ending June 30, 1843, to 1850, inclusive. 








—— OSS EH = 
Dried Pickled | Total 
Years; Fish—/| Value. | Fish—j| Value. value 
quint’Is. barrels. | i 
1843*.| 174,220) $381,175 30,554 $116,042 | $497,217 | 
1844,.| 271,610 699,833 46,170 197,179 897,015 | 
1845... 288,380 803,353 44.203 208,654 | 1,012,007 
1846.. 277,401! 699,559 57,060 230,495 930,050 
1847. .| 258,870 659,629 31,361 | 136,221 795,851 
1848... 206,549 609,482 93.736 | 109,315 | 718,797 
1849..| 197,457 419,092" 25,835 93,085 | °,513,177 
1850.. 168,600 365,349 19,944 91,445 456,794 


already alluded, that he has given to us the result |) 


of his investigations in relation to the fisheries of | 
Massachusetts alone in 1837. His is not an au- 
thority which would be likely to over-estimate the 
quantity of fish taken, or the importance of those 
fisheries. According to his estimate, in 1837, we 
have the following in regard to the fisheries in 
Massachusetts: 


Number of vessels employed in the cod and mackerel fish- 


GIR i ccnnalegad itvind sutpacdsnnateay dsaeuavene 12,290 
"Ponnage of the SAME... ...6 66. cceee eee ee sbee ‘ 76,089 
Number of quintals of cod fish caught......... » 510,554 
Value of the same..... b aban sethehed psade vain’ $1,569,517 
Number of barrels of mackerel caught.......... 234,059 
Value of the same.,..... Ooeeceececncccccces csGpl sOansOso 
Men employed.....ccssccccsccsecccccceses a same 11,146 


Total value of cod and mackerel,..............$3,298,866 


The number of seamen estimated there, as be- | 
ing engaged in that year, is placed at 11,146. That 
is the number of seamen actually engaged upon 
the ocean. There is another class of men, very 
numerous, which serves to increase the numbera 
very considerable per cent., who are left upon the | 
shore for the purpose of curing, preserving, and 


* The returns for 1843 were but for nine months. 


This exhibits that while we have lost the mar- | 
ket of the Mediterranean for our fish, and much 


of the market of Cuba, and other West India 


taking care of the fish; and who alternate with || 


those who do the fishing; eee the num- 

ber of fishermen who are returned as actually em- | 
ployed in the business, is not the actual number 
of those who devote their lives to that occupation. 
And the number of seamen who are engaged at | 
different times in the fisheries cannot be accurately 
ascertained; but it is at least fifty per cent. above 
the number of those who are employed at any | 
given time in fishing. 


islands, yet, from our fisheries we exported, for | 


that period of time, about three fourths of a mil- || 


lion annually. 
The next table which I present, is for the pur- | 
ose of showing the hazard and loss of life which 

is incurred by the fishermen who follow this pur- 

suit. Itis a table which exhibits— | 


Number and value of American Fishing Vessels, and num- | 
her of lives lost in 1851. 
































eat 

District of— ae Tonnage.| Value. | a 
Gloucester.......| 9 629.49 | $19,366 | 4 || 

Penobscot ...... -| 14 696.01 14,400 92 
Portland....... | 7 369.54 5,600 66 || 

Barnstable....... , 563.50 24,100 43 

Portsmouth ...... | 6 328 .00 16,200 | 47 

Passamaquoddy. .| 3 143.91 3,600 17 
Total....+++--| 49 | 2,730.53 | $83,966 | 219 |) 











What the number of lives, the number of tons, 
and the value of vessels would be, if we couid 
get correct estimates from all the ports, it is im- 


‘ 
; 


_ possible to tell; but this table exhibits, at a single 


[ have, Mr. President, some other tables to | 


which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. | 
They are as follows. 


They are not as full and || 


complete as [ could desire, but they are the best || 


which can be obtained, and are sufficient to show | 


that our fishing interest is a great and important ! 


one: 


glance, the great hazard which is experienced b 
our fishermen in the pursuit of their lawful calling. 
The life of a fisherman is not only one which de- 
prives him of the comforts of home, but is a con- 
stant scene of disaster and danger. More severe | 
toil is endured by none. He labors harder and | 
obtains a smaller return than is afforded in any | 
other branch of industry. 
I have thus briefly, Mr. President, called the 
attention of the Senate to the importance of these | 


j 


fisheries, as the great source and fountain of our |, one gun-boat;—making in all twenty-five. 
commercial and naval prosperity, and the great || by the Admirality report of Great Britain to the 


| international, and their treaty rights. 








[A Ugust 5, 


Senate. 


fountain and source of the commercial an 


. o.9 . d NAve 
prosperity of every maritime nation that he. 


7 has 
isted. ‘Thus hastily have I presented, as et 
_ have been able, the amount, the value of oer ie l 


eries, the number of men employed, a 
ductions of these fisheries—al] showitr 
portance, and imposing upon us the o 
| maintain the just rights of our fishern 
| Sustain them in what properly belongs to th 
A few words more, sir, and i shall have Rg 
and in these few words I shall invite the atte 
of the Senate to the character of the 0 
we are called upon to protect—whose interests, 
involved, whose rights are invaded, and ak 
come here to call upon us to stand by then 
they have stood by the flag of their county “ he 
“7 and hour of trial and peril. — 
hese men come here and claim of us the pp. 
tection which we, as a nation, owe to them: sel 
it is a protection that we must give to them, or w 
shall be faithless to the trust reposed in us. We 
have induced them to embark their all upon th ; 
— enterprise. We have induced them, b: 


nd the pro. 
ng their im. 
bligation to 
hen, and to 


n 
men whom 


by 
ounties, and encouraged them for commercia| and 
maritime purposes, to pass their lives upon the 
stormy ocean; and there, sir, it is, in sunshine ay d 


| in storm, that they are following that vocation 


which fits them for, or makes them the best sea. 
men the world can produce. Our Government 
| has given to them a just right to protection by jn. 
| sisting, from the treaty of 1783, and from the 

treaty of 1818, and by the principles of interna. 
tional law, that they havea right to fish withiy 
those waters. But it is said that they are now to 
be prohibited; and, sir, if their vessels are to be 
seized—if they are to be excluded from those 
waters—if their vessels are to be confiscated, then 
this immense amount of property, thus invested, 
will become useless, and leave them in want and 
| beggary, or in prison in foreign jails. 

Many of them, indeed, have embarked their al 
in the enterprise. In the great majority of cases 
these fisheries are conducted by men who own 
the vessels in small shares, who have not even the 
ability to own the whole vessel. Few instances 
can be found where a single fishing vessel is owned 
by a single individual. They are divided into 
very small fractions. They are built, they are 
sailed, they are conducted by the men who own 
them in fractional parts. 

We shall need these men hereafter; we shall 
| need them, as we have needed them, to fight ow 
| battles upon the ocean and upon the lakes. God 
grant, sir, that the time may never come when 
| the supremacy of our commerce upon the ocean 
_ shall be tested by the force of arms. Still, judg- 
| ing from the past—and we know that the past is 
‘* philosophy teaching by example’’—we may not 
suppose that that supremacy is always to be 
maintained by peaceful and quiet movements. 
We should be prepared when that struggle shall 
| arrive to assert that supremacy in whatever way 
may be demanded at the moment. And when 
that time shall come, it is the American fisherman 
who is to fight your battles; it is your American 





| fisherman who is to fight them as he fought them 
| in the war of 1812. 


hen, when the British Gov- 
| ernment threatened to sweep our little, but gal- 
| lant Navy, from the bosom of the ocean or sink it 
| in its vortex, and to annihilate our commerce, |t 
was the fishermen from Marblehead, and all along 
our coast, who rallied with patriotic hearts and 


|| with ready hands to sustain the stars and stripes 
_of our country. And it was by their prowess 


that Great Britain was made to feel the force of a 
| freeman’s arm whenever wielded in a holy cause. 
‘Whenever the cross of St. George came down to 

| the stars and stripes we were indebted mainly to 
them for that victory. We shall be faithless to 
| the trust that has been reposed in us if we do not 
sustain and stand by what are their — 
y, sit, 

in that war of 1812 we captured from the British 
_more than 2,300 sail. of vessels, mounting more 
‘than 8,000 guns; we captured 56 men-of-war, 
| mounting 886 cannon; and took in all about 30,000 
| prisoners of war. 


|" The American loss was, three frigates—the 


| Chesapeake, the Essex, and the President ; s!X 


_brigs, and fourteen small vessels, two slope, 
nd, 


1952. 
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ise of 


ye British, and 20,960 seamen taken oe 
‘op war. Now, sir, not only were all your 
qi battles proper fought mainly by your fish- 
«on, but the greater portion of the commer- 
; 1) geanell of Great Britain was captured by | 
ce very men. We do not desire to train every 
aati for naval purposes in the Navy ;_ that 
id require thousands of dollars, while training 
"the fisheries would cost nota single dollar. It is 
+ snese reasons, in addition to the duty of our 
covernment to protect the rights of every citizen 
everywhere, ue pe all times, that we are to sustain 
‘hem and protect them in their rights. If we do 
~ duty faithfully by them, we shall find them 
hen the calls of a common country are made 
on them, rallying to support that flag to which 
‘hey now leok for ae. I cannot doubt that 
ey are to be protected, norcan I doubt that any 
»ranch of this Government, either legislative or 
vecutive, Will be derelict in its duty. Though 
pot in the language of diplomacy, or legislation, 
yet it is appropriate to this occasion for me to say, 
‘hat | shall do what has been said by the individual 
yho is now conducting the negotiation—stand 
y them in their just rights, defend them at all 
pazards, and ‘protect them, hook and line, bob 
and sinker.’? Stand by them as they have al- 
ways stood by their country—they ask no more. 


naval ¢ 








THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Tuurspay, August 12, 1852, 
On the Message of the President of the United States trans- 


wilting information in regard to the Fisheries on the 
Coasts of the British Possessions in North America. 


Mr. SEWARD said: I move thatall prior orders 
be postponed, for the purpose of taking up for con- 
sideration the President’s message in relation to 
the subject of the fisheries on the coast of North 
America. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. When this subject was 
ast before the Senate, the pending question was 
on amotion to refer the message and certain pa- 
pers on the same subject, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. That is now the pending 
quesiion. 

Mr. SOULE. In delivering out my senti- 
ments with reference to the difficulties which have 
arisen lately between our fishermen and Her Ma- 
jesty’s colonial subjects of North America, and in 
passing an opinion on the course which it has 


tion to those difficulties, I shall endeavor to ex- | 
press myself with the utmost moderation and re- | 
serve, 
The subject is one of considerable moment and 
delicacy; involving interests of vast national im- 
portance, which we can neither barter away nor 
surrender, and raising questions of momentous 
bearing, but too well calculated to stimulate and | 
augment the excitement and irritation already pro- 
duced by the high-handed measures which have 
occastoned this debate; and it is not to be sup- | 
posed that I be willing to approach the grave 
(uestions which it suggests, without keeping in 
view the high responsibilities under which I speak. 
No, sir; I know too well the unhandy materials 
with which I have to deal, and you need not ap- 
prehend that I be, for a moment, unguarded, in 
the use which I may have to make of them. 
We live in strange times, Mr. President, that | 
we have to witness occurrences like those through 
which a nation, with whom we are at peace, and 
ees at least, on terms of reciprocal kind- | 
hess and amity, attempts to signify her disregard 
of the protest which we have so often and so sol- 
whieh entered against her assuming the ri 
which she claims to exercise, to the exclusion of 
others, over regions of the sea which afe of all 
‘attons, and which she can only make hers as 
‘ong as she is permitted to cover them, unques- 
toned and unmolested, with her armed steamers, 
her sloops, and her men-of-war, and to ride tri- 
umphantly upon their waters, in the gorgeous dia- 
re of her supremacy; and, like that Van Tromp, 
u Holland, to whom my honorable friend from 
“aine so happily alluded the other day, with a | 


The North A 


‘Commons, it was stated that 1,407 Amer- | broom at the mast-head of her ships, to sweep 


w merchantmen were captured or destroyed '| away from their approaches whomever she finds 


| within sight of the shore under colors not her own. 


The first notice we have of these unaccountable 


proceedings on the part of England, is to be found 
| In the LETTER-PROCLAMATION issued by our Secre- 


tary of State, and officially dated, State Department, 
Washington, July 5th, 1852. 
Among other things copied in that letter, from a 


circular communication addressed, on the Ist of 
| May preceding, by Her Majesty’s present Colo- 


nial Minister to the Governors of the North Amer- 


ican Colonies, I note what fellows: 


** Her Majesty's Ministers are desirous of removing all 
grounds of complaint on the part of the Colonies, in conse- 


| quence of encroachments of the fishing vessels of the Uni- 


ted States upon waters from which they are excluded by the 
terms of the convention of 1818; and they, therefore, in- 
tend to dispatch, as soon as possible, a sMaLu naval force 
of steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce the observ- 
ance of that convention.” 


We find in the same paper that ‘‘ in the mean 
‘time, and within ten days of its date, an Ameri- 


| © can fishing vessel called the Coral, belonging to 


‘Machias, in Maine, has been seized in the Bay 
‘of Fundy, near the Grand Messan, by the ofli- 
‘cer commanding Her Majesty’s cutter Nettle, 


| ‘already arrived in that bay, for an alleged in- 
| *fraction of the fishing convention, and the fish- 


‘ing vessel has been carried to St. John, New 
‘ Brunswick, where proceedings have been taken 
‘in the admiralty court with a view to her condem- 


* nation and entire forfeiture.’’ 


It informs us, also, that the United States hav- 
ing, by the first article of the convention of 1818, 
‘* renounced forever any liberty theretofore enjoyed 
‘ or claimed by their inhabitants, to take, dry, or 
‘ cure fish within three marie miles of any of the 


| § coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britan- 


‘nic Majesty’s dominions in North America,” 
not included in ‘‘ that part of the coast of New- 
* foundland which extends from Cape Ray to the 


| * Rameo Islands, on the western and northern 


‘ coast of the said Newfoundland, from the said 


| * Cape Ray, to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores 


* of the Magdalen Islands, and also in the coasts, 
‘ bays, harbors, and creeks, from Mount Jolly, 
‘on the coast of Labrador, to and through the 
‘ straits of Belle Isle, and thence, northwardly, 
‘ along the coast;”’ and that ‘* being permitted to 
‘ enter the baysor harbors”’ first named, only, “* for 
‘the purpose of shelter and of repairing damage 


| ‘therein, and purchasing wood, and obtaining 


‘ water, it would appear by a strict and rigid construc- 
‘ tion of the article, that fishing vessels of the United 
* States are precluded from entering into such bays and 


| ‘harbors of the British Provinces,’’ for any other 
pleased Her Majesty ’s Ministers to pursue in rela- || 


purpose. 
hat the British authorities insist that England 
has a right to draw a line from headland to head- 


| land, and to capture all American fishermen who 


may follow their pursuit inside of said line. 
Phat the opinion delivered by certain officers of 
the Crown is that, ‘‘by the terms of the conven- 


© tion, American citizens were excluded from any 


‘ right of fishing within three miles from the coast 
‘of British America; and that the prescribed dis- 
* tance of three miles is to be measured from the 
‘headlands or extreme points next to the sea; and 


| * that consequently no right exists, on the part of 
|* American citizens, to enter the Bay of Nova 
| * Scotia, there to take fish, although fishing, being 
‘within the bay, may be at @ GREATER DISTANCE | 





| 


‘ THAN THREE MILEs from the shore of the bay.’’ 

Such is the pretension which England sets up, 
and which she threatens to enforce with the one 
hundred and fifty guns which she carries boast- 
ingly, mounted, leetel, and primed, on board the 
nineteen vessels now decking the sea at the en- 
trance and in the environs of the Bays of Chaleurs 


and Fundy; and we are told, sir, and told by our || 


Secretary of State, in language most solemn and 


impressive, that our fishermen must look out anp | 


BE UPON THEIR GUARD. 

Sir, is England right? Are we wrong in all 
this? And why is it that from the very outset we 
look so bumble, so dejected, so submissive, so 
enduring ? 

It is not denied, is it, that the liberties which 


England now attempts thus violently to wrest from | 
us have been practiced by our fishermen from time | 


immemorial? They were liberties acknowledged 
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retained against most insidious and daring preten- 
sions at the peace of Ghent, where they were not 
even suffered to be drawn into question; liberties 
enjoyed before and after the convention of 1815; 
liberties allowed, though under an ungracious, but 
unadmitted proffer of favor and grace, in 1845; 
and yet, all at once, without previous remon- 
strance, or the least notice, this, our long posses- 
sion, this, our solemnly-stipulated right, without 
whose recognition the peace of 1783 could have 
never been concluded; which our negotiators pro- 


| tected against the attaint of a query or a doubt 
| in 1814; which our envoys thought they had en- 


nerved and strengthened by the convention of 
1818; which Lord Stanley, through suiferance, at 
least, consented to let us enjoy after 1845, as we 
had enjoyed it before, is brutally torn away from 
us, as an usurpation and encroachment upon 
waters from which it would seem we are to be 
excluded; our vessels are captured, condemned, 
and sold before an explanation is sought and ob- 
tained, or asked and refused; and all this in the 
midst of the most profound peace, and when Eng- 
land is incessantly receiving at the hands of our 
Government most profuse tokens and manifesta- 
tions of condescendence, and is allowed, there, to 
turn to her advantage and profit the good will 
which a sister Republic bears us, and the influence 
which that good will enables us to wield over her 
affairs—as in the case of Nicaragua, a State all 
American in spirit and feelings, unmercifully spo- 
lated to enrich Costa Rica, but a British Province 
in all her associations and tendencies; and, here, to 
introduce her bankers in our Treasury, and give 
them charge of our concerns, and institute them 
our disbursing agents, as in the case of the two 
last installments of the indemnity due to Mexico, 
that British creditors might get a chance of paying 
themselves of doubtful claims; and political ma- 
rauders in Mexico be enabled to pounce in transitw 
upon the emaciated treasure, and, with its rem- 
nants, to bring about in that doomed country a 
crisisand arevolution. Sir, I repeat it again, these 
are strange times indeed! 

Is England right? If we trust the Secretary of 
State, in the view which he takes of her claims, it 
would seem as if the terms, the letter of the 
treaty, were on her side. This, Mr. Webster 
most peremptorily admits, while others but debate 


| it upon mere technicalities of language. 


Mr. Webster says that ‘it was undoubtedly 
‘an oversight in the convention of 1818 to make so 
‘large a concession to England, since the United 
* States had usually considered that these vast in- 


| ‘lets or recesses of the ocean ought to be open to 


‘American fishermen, as free as the sea itself, to 
‘within three miles of the shore.’’ Here the 
whole is surrendered; there is no escape from the 
admission. Ir WAS AN OVERSIGHT TO MAKE 80 
LARGE A CONCESSION TO Eneiann! The conces- 
sion was then made, wasit not? If so, the dispute 
is at an end; and yet, even then, it were a hard 
task to justify the summary process through which 
England has sought to compel us to compliance 
with the concession, particularly as she had, to 
say the least of it, suffered our fishermen to haunt 
the Bay of Fundy, by express allowance, in 1844, 
and to make their haunting other bays rightful, 
by a continuous, open, and public emjoyment of 
them, ever since the convention of 1818. But to 
this I shall presently revert. 

‘“*The precise words of the treaty,”’ says my 
friend from Maine, in the remarkable speech he 


| delivered the other day, ‘* may, at first view, seem 


to carry that construction;’’ but he denies imme- 
diately that the construction be correct; and so 
does the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 


| who has shed so much light on this controversy, and 


handled with so rare a dexterity all the questions 
of secondary right arising under the treaty of 1818. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
grants, that ‘* by the terms of the treaty American 


| * fishermen are excluded from the coasts, bays, 


| * harbors, and creeks,’ &c. 


** The British Gov- 
‘ernment,’’ says he, ‘ raise a question of con- 
‘ struction, namely, that we cannot fish within three 
‘ miles of any of these bays; that weare excluded, 
‘toa distance of three miles, no! only from the 
‘coasts, but alsofrom the bays, including in that 
‘term the Bay of Fundy and other larger bays.’’ 
But with that peculiar energy which characterizes 


in the treaty of 1783, as preéxisting to it; liberties || his manner of argument, he also denies that such 


it 
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be the term of the exclusion, predicates his own | 


understanding of the article upon the obvious 
meaning which its whole context bears, and stren- 
uousiy contends for the American construction 
placed upon it. 
For my own part, Mr. President, | consider 
that the terms of the treaty need, in no wise, be 
defended upon such collateral issues. Their true 
import stands on firmer ground than that of phil- 
elogical discrimination or inferential argument. 
They are most clear and precise, the very terms, 


the appropriate terms, for expressing that which | 


it was intended they should —— Had our 
negotiations spoken of bays and harb 


we should remain excluded from, there might be 


room for doubt and for dispute. But they did not | 


so speak. On thecontrary, they distinctly pointed 
to the specific places of exclusion; the bays, creeks, 
and harbors or His Masesty’s pominions; and the 
question recars: which are the bays over which 
His Majesty could claim dominion ? 

This question, though not a novel one, still has 
its merits and attractions, and may, perchance, be 
deemed not altogether unworthy of notice. I shall 
proceed briefly to its consideration. 

England has, from time out of mind, attempted 
to arrogate to herself the supremacy of the ocean. 
She once ruled it supreme. But the sceptre has 
fallen from her hands, and the sea has resumed 
its freedom. It is of all, and belongs to none. Who 
dares to claim, at this day, to be the owner of it? 
Who presumes to command to its waves, and to 
its currents, and to its storms? 

‘* The earth,”’ says the Psalmist, ‘* was given 
to the children of men; but the sea is of God 
alone.”? Thesea is, from its very nature, unsus- 
ceptible of human ownership. The idea of own- 
ership implies that of exclusive possession; and, 


of consequence, the right of using the thing || 


owned at will—and not only that, but the right of 
excluding others from its possession, and the ne- 
cessity of so excluding them, that the possessor 
may make nis all the advantages it can yield. 
The sea has none of the characters that could 
constitute it in ownership of any man or nation. 
Its immensity, its fluidity, must forever prevent 


its being subject to possession. It may be turned | 


to profit, it is true, but by each and by all of the 
human species, without its enjoyment by some, 
impairing or diminishing its enjoyment by others. 
Its capacity is incommensurable. There is no 
volume that can exhaust it. Thousands of fleets 
may be sunk in it to-day, and to-morrow it will 
again ingulph millions of others, without ever 


being filled or notably compressed. Thereare no | 


signs, no marks through which to attest its occu- 

ancy. Even those frightful, though majestic, 
fvetaibasen that now plough it over, in all direc- 
tions, leave not behind them any trace of their 
passage. The rolling wave paddled back as they 
move on, wafts away from its surface the last 
vestiges of their march. 


To make a thing yours by possession, you || 


musi possess in continuity the same thing. Iden- 


upturned, and altered, and transformed; they will 


still be the same field, the same forest. Not so | 


with the ocean; so unceasingly changing in its 
form, place and surface; now sinking its upper 
layers in the uttermost recesses of the deep, and 
then upheaving others from her lowest bed to the 


surface, as if to spread them to the light of Heav- || 


en in glorious exultancy. Its inexhaustibility 
renders its exclusive enjoyment not only useless 
but impossible. You may take from it for years 
and ages, with thousands and millions of men; 
you may seize upon its pearls, and its corals, and 
its saits, and its fishes—you but develop its powers 
of production and multiply the yieldings of the 
mine from which you draw. By the decrees of 
God, the ocean is of allmen. Nations may un- 
dertake to explain and interpret those decrees; 
they cannot abrogate them. 

Yet, sir, nations have claimed ownership over 
it, or such a supremacy as seemed to constitute it 
ina sortof monarchy. They would have other 
nations call them the queens of the sea. Yes, sir; 
they claimed to appropriate to themselves the sea, 
and to subject it to their exclusive dominion. The 
discovery of America, and the vast development 
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ors, without | 
specifying what bays and harbors they meant || 
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tl mi - — 
of commerce and navigation incident on it, gave || ‘On the 6th day of May, 1609, James [. 
zest to, and became a powerful stimulus for such | 


assumptions. Thus Venice arrogated to herself 


the Adriatic; Genoa, the Ligurian sea; the Portu- | 


guese and the Spanish, the sea of the two Indies; 
and, in the eighteenth century, England claimed 


to be the mistress and sovereign of all the seas in | 


communication with those surrounding her coast, 
which, of course was no less than to claim sover- 


eignty over all the seas in the world, as they all | 
communicate with each other. But these arro- | 
| gant assumptions on the part of powerful States, 


never were assented to by those whom they ex- 


cluded from the common domain. The history of | 


England furnishes us with a striking example of 


| her own susceptibility, whenever such claims were 


set up against her. At atime when, though pow- 
erful on the ocean, she could not yet pretend to 


rule her rivals out of it, and when Spain, in the | 


almiest days of her strength and glory, and aided 
by the bulls of the Pope, was claiming titles to all 


| the lands and seas of the two Americas, this latter | 


nation sent her embassadors to the English court 
and loudly complained of the devastations which 
an illustrious navigator, Sir Francis Drake, was 


committing on her domains. Here is the answer | 
which the supercilious and unbending Elizabeth | 
| made to her complaints: 


“The use of the sea and of the air is common to all. No | 
| people nor private person can claim any power over the 


ocean ; for neitherits nature nor its public usage will allow 
its being occupied.’ 


We find, it is true, in all ages, nations who, | 
being more especially addicted to commerce and | 
navigation, obtained, for a time, what the writers | 
| on the law of nations would call a prepotency over | 
| the sea; but even under that prepotency they | 
| never pretended to be the sole tenants of it. Tyre, | 
| Rhodes, Athens, Lacedemon, Carthage,and Rome | 
herself never claimed its absolute and exclusive | 


enjoyment, but suffered other nations to enjoy it 


| with them. Though it was said of the Cartha- | 
| genians that they exercised such a power ever || 
| the sea as to render its navigation dangerous— 


adeo potentes mari, ut omnibus mortalibus navigatio 


| periculosa esset-—yet they but aimed at a nominal || 
supremacy; and therefore it is that according to || 
Strabo, ‘they carried their commercial jealousy | 
|*so far as to interdict the nations who contested | 
‘with her for that supremacy, from landing upon | 


‘ their coasts, and to sink all vessels with which her 
‘own met, directing their course towards Sardinia, 
‘ortowards what was called afterwards Gibraltar.’’ 


[ read in a most lucid and interesting treatise on | 
the right of property, by Comte, that the shores | 
of the sea which formed part of the Romdn Em- | 
pire were considered the property of the Roman | 
people; the use of them was held to be common to | 
all mankind for fishing and navigable purposes; | 
_and though the authority of the pretor was neces- | 
sary to warrant the construction thereon of any || 
| buildings, the want of such an authority did not in- | 
volve the destruction of the works, if not injurious || 
to fishing or navigation, or the cause of damage to || 
| others; and the sole object of the authority re- || 
tity in the thing owned constitutes one of the main || 


elements of possession. A field, a forest, may be | 


quired, seems to have been to ascertain and estab- 


lish the sovereignty of the Roman people over | 
| coasts which formed part of their territories. 
THE SEA AND ITS SHORES ARE AS COMMON AND | 


FREE TO ALL MEN AS THE AIR ITSELF; AND NO 


| PERSON CAN BE PROHIBITED FROM FISHING IN IT. 
So speaks the Roman law; and therefore the Em- | 


peror Antoninus, to whom remonstrances were 
made against the inhabitants of the Cyclades who 
interrupted the navigation of their neighbors, ap- 
propriately answered: ‘* that he was the lord of the 


| land; but that law alone was sovereign over the 
| sea.”’ : 
In more modern times, the Dutch gave a re- | 


markable proof of their pertinacity to resist the 
claims of England over the immediate seas bor- 
dering on her coast. It is somewhat curious to 
see how the records of that struggle speak of the 
constancy, valor, and energy with which they as- 
serted their right to haunt every part of the ocean, 
and to fish within the very waters that washed the 
proud island. I hold in my hand a short extract 


from a musty book, exhibiting, ina striking I’eht, | 


the genius and temerity of that once great na- 
tion. 

I crave the attention of the Senate to its con- 
tents. I read from Selden: 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
a 


| ‘most usually heretofore any fishing ha 


| § thereof, as shall intend to fish for that 


| proceeded still in their way of encroachment y 
| ish seas and coasts through the whole reign of 


| because of the long connivance of himself and Que. 
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Senate. . 


an end to the liberties enjoyed by Holland to net put 

British seas, as they were then cailed, issued a ish IN the 

tion wherein, among other things, is what follows ama 

‘** We have resolved first to give notice to all th 

‘ that our express pleasure is, that from the beginr © world 

‘month of August next coming, no person of eo cag 

‘or quality soever, being not our natural born 

‘ permitted to fish upon any of our coasts and se . 

‘ Britain, Ireland, and the rest of the Isles adjacent Great 
9» Where 


d been, until they 
Censes from us, op 
authorized jn that 
shall be yearly de. 
8, and the tonnage 


‘ thereof. f whole year or any 
part thereof, upon any of our coasts and seas afores,, 


‘ upon pain of such chastisement as shall be fitto be inflicted 


ot the 
AL Nation 
Subject, be 
as of ( 


‘ have orderly demanded and obtained }i 
‘such of our commissioners as we have 
* behalf; which licenses our attention is 
‘manded for so many vessels and ship 


| ‘upon such willful offenders.’ 


** Notwithstanding this proclamation, the Netherlandors 


pon the Brit. 


King J; 
and were at length so bold as to contest with him a 


deavor to quarrel his Majesty out of his rights, Pretendiny 

: ; en Eliz. 
abeth, that they had a right of their own by immemoria 
possession ; which some commissioners of theirs who ate 


, sent to London had the confidence to plead intermiy;, to 
| the King and his Council. And though the King, ous of his 
, tenderness to them, insisted still upon his own rizht, by his 


cotincil to those commissioners, and by his embassador to 
their superiors, yet they made no other use of his ingyj. 
gence than to tire out his whole reign and abuse his pa- 
tience by their artificial delays, pretenses, shifts, &e, &> 

‘In a letter of Secretary Naunton’s to the British am. 
bassador, dated Whitehall, December 21st, 1618, M. Naun. 
ton says: 

“<¢ The States’ commissioners and deputies both having 
‘ attended his Majesty at New- Market, and there presente; 
‘ their letters of credence, returned to London on Saturday 


| ‘was a sevennight, and upon Tuesday had audience in the 


‘ council chamber, where, being required to communicate 


| «the points of their commission, they delivered their meq. 
| tated answer at length. The lords, upon perusal of it, ap- 


‘ pointed my Lord Bining and me to attend his Majesty for 
‘directions, what reply to return to this answer of theirs, 
© which I presented to their lordships yesterday to this effect: 
‘That his Majesty found it strange that they having been 
‘ so often required by your lordship, his Majesty’s embassa 
‘dor, &c., to send commissioners fully authorized to treat 
‘and conclude not only of all differences grown between 
‘ the subjects of both States touching the trade to the East 
‘Indies, but withal to take order for a more indifferent 
‘course of determining other questions growing between 


| ©our merchants and them about their draperies and the 
| ¢ tare, and more especially to determine his Majesty’s righi 


‘ for the sole fishing upon all the coasts of his three king- 
‘doms, into which they had of late times encroached 
‘ further than of right they could ; and lastly, for the regle- 
‘ment and reducing of their coin, &c. &e., all which they 
‘confessed your lordship had instanced them for in his 
‘ Majesty’s name ; that after all this attent on his Majesty’s 
part, and so long deliberation on theirs, they were come at 
‘last with a proposition to speak only to the two first points. 
‘They would decline all debate of the fisheries on his Ma- 
‘jesty’s coasts. They profess their loathness to call their 
‘right in doubt or question, claiming an immemorial pos- 


| ‘session, SECONDED BY THE LAW OF NATIONS.’ 


‘<Tn his answer Lord Embassador Carlton says: 

«<¢ { told the Prince of Orange that howsoever his Ma- 
‘ jesty, both in honor of his crown and person and interest 
‘ of his kingdom, neither could or would any longer desist 
‘from having bis rights acknowledged,’ * * * ‘espe- 
‘cially finding the same openly oppugned both by their 
‘ statesmen and men-of-war, as the writings of Grotius and 
‘the taking of John Brown the last year may testify; yet 
‘this acknowledgment of right was no exclusion of grace 
‘and favor,’ * * * ‘and that such was his Majesty’s 
‘ well-wishing to this State (the Netherlands) that he pre- 
‘sumed of his permission to suffer them to continue their 
‘course of fishing, which they might use thereby with more 
‘freedom and less apprehension of molestation than before, 
‘ and likewise spare the cost of some of their men of war, 
‘which they yearly sent out to maintain that by force which 
‘ they may have of courtesy. 

“The prince answered that, for himself, at his return 
‘from Utrecht, he would do his best endeavor to procure 
‘His Britannic Majesty’s contentment.’ * * * ‘And 
‘touching their men of- war, he said they must still be at the 
‘same charge with them because of the pirates.’ 

‘¢ By another letter, of January 2Ist, 1618, from Secretary 


1] Naunton to the Lord Embassador Carlton, the latter was 


instructed to desire the States not to suffer and tolerate the 
growing abuses committed on the coasts and seas of Secot- 
land, and to issue a proclamation inhibiting their subjects 
from fishing within fourteen miles of His Majesty’s coast 
this year. Be : 

“ Now, what effect the ambassador’s negotiation with 
the States had, appears by a letter of his from the Hague, 
of February 6th, 1618, to King James himself, where, among 
other passages, he has this: 

“<1 find, likewise, in the manner of proceeding, that 
‘treating by way of proposition here, nothing can be er 
‘pected but their wonted dilatory and evasive answer, 


| «&e.,&e. The way, therefore, (under correction,) to effect 
| ‘your Majesty’s intent, is to begin with the fishers them- 
| selves, by publishing, against the time of their going out, 
| your resolution, at what distance you will permit them t 
| ‘fish, whereby you will force them to have recourse 


‘ their cowneil of fishery, that council to the States of Hol- 
‘land, anu those of Holland to the States-General, who 


| éthen, in place of being sought unto, will, for contentment 


‘of their subjects, seek unto your Majesty.’ ; 
“On the 16th of April, 1635, Secretary John Cook, writ- 
ing to Sir William Boswell, the King’s resident then at the 
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after remarking that, ‘ Whosoever will encroach 
ae he King by sea, will do it by land also, when they 
é( upon | ir time’—goes on to say: ‘To such presumption 
= os gave the first warning voice; which must 
— owered with a defense of mare clausum—not so 
: ny discourses 85 BY THE LOUDER LANGUAGE OF A 
‘puch OL NAVY, to be better understood.’ 

re a was followed by the appearance, on the fishing 
: a of an imposing naval force, and by a new procla- 
ehieh was issued on the l0th of May of the next 


groan 

pation W nh 
an 9 

year. 16. 


But the Dutch did not desist from their avoca- 
son, and stuck to the shore and fished in the Brit- 
sh seas, as before. 7 

"phe treaty of 1654 is sometimes pa as con- 
ining on the part of Holland a full acknowledg- 


at of : 
‘iow impotent must the teachings of history be 


. . . | 
‘hat such errors can obtain credit and be received | 


as truths. Holland had sustained a protracted 
and most disastrous war against England, and 
som impending exhaustion had agreed to the 
main condition of a treaty of peace as early as 
1561. The Long Parliament insisted upon an arti- 
le | 
lands sovereignty should be recognized and her 
jag saluted wherever it might appear on the high 


seas. 


England’s sovereignty over the sea. | 


yeing inserted in the treaty by which Eng- | 


addressed to the lamented member of the other 
House whose untimely and much-regretable loss 
we had lately to deplore, and has found its way 
to my hands through the kind indulgence of a 
friend. (The Clerk read the memorial of fisher- 
men, citizens of Massachusetts, stating the dam- 
age which they will sustain in consequence of the 
late measures adopted by the British Cabinet, un- 
less an armed force of the United States is sent to 
protect them, &c., - 

And thus, if [ may be allowed to borrow the 
pithy language of the Boston Journal, ‘* two thou- 
‘sand vessels and thirty thousand men and boys 
‘are now exposed to the cannon of a British fleet, 
‘and thé cruelties and horrors of British prisons 


| * for doing just what they have for thirty-four years 


‘ been accustomed to do without molestation.” 
But let us see upon what principle this other 
pretension is founded. Those who sustain it as- 
sert that the rights of the territorial sovereign over 
the sea extend as far as his power can physically 
reach; in other words, it is predicated upon a fic- 
tion, and because, since the discovery of fire arms, 


| that power can be extended from the coast to a 


This Holland bravely and peremptorily | 


refused. The war continued three years longer, | 


and the treaty could not be signed, until in 1654 


the obnoxious clause had been stricken out, and | 
another inserted in its place, granting the salute | 


also, it is true, but as a mere mark of deference 
and courtesy alone. 

Thus, as it seems, the concurrence of mankind 
repelled all attempts at transforming the ocean 
into a thing manageable and compressible, capa- 
ble of being reduced to possession and therefore 
susceptible of ownership. I have already said 
that it defies the mastery of men, and that being 
of none, it remains of all and is common to all. 

The use of the ocean belongs to man and nations 
in so far only as it is being exercised. 
to such alone as exercise it, for the time they 


exercise it, and within the space over which it is | 


exercised. As soon as it is abstained from, the 
right ceases—it is at an end—gone. Cum igitur 
nil nisi usus maris et littorum occupari possit, facile 
constat jus hoc utendi tantum dictare quamdiu quis 
utitur et quatenus utitur. 

The ocean, therefore, is free. Yet will some say: 
May not its dominion be conferred from one na- 
tion to another—by all men to one? 
that itcannot. Concede this, and what becomes 
of its freedom? If its sovereignty can be conferred, 
it can be conquered; and if so, it becomes at once 
theproperty ofthe first occupantor of the strongest. 
Foree, in the one case, will be as legitimate as 
injustice in the other. Even its enjoyment could 
not be of one man and of one nation, without all 
other nations and men renouncing the rights which 
nature has given equally to them all. 

But this is no longer insisted upon. It has 
grown obsolete; it is not as much as thought of, 
unless, indeed, it be by some incorrigible tyro of 
the school of Selden, or some fanatic and blind 
admirer of every dictum that ever fell from the 
fertile pen of Grotius. 
But some contend that though the sea—the main, 
the high sea—be the common thoroughfare of 
mankind, there are yet parts of it susceptible of 


It is clear | 


| arms terminates. 


It isa right | 


given distance upon the sea, so as to preclude 
others from approaching it within that distance, 
the sovereignty reaches thus far. Such is the 
foundation, and the only foundation, upon which 
stands that extraordinary right. It is, at best, as 
you see, but a constructive right; it is nowhere 
held up as an absolute and original one. Well, 
be it so. But, then, to what terms will you re- 
duce it? Undoubtedly to these, and none other: 
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Senate. 


/and surrendered everything, when they thought 


that, being founded upon the power of the sover- | 
eign to extend his armed hand beyond the shore, | 


it reaches as far only as that power isfelt. The rule 
of law is, terre dominium finitur ubi finitur armorum 
vis—the domain of the land ends where the force of 
And such seems to be the uni- 
versally-admitted measure of what, in diplomatic 
parlance, and in the books treating of the law of 
nations, is termed the maritime jurisdiction. And 
it is reasonable that it be so. 
down the principle that the ocean is free—that it 


| is of nobody, and therefore of everybody—the | 
exception, if exception there is, must be kept | 
within the terms of the fictitious right under which | 


it is claimed—within the point which the more 


powerful projector can reach from the shore— 
| within cannon’s shot, ina word; and that is within 


three marine miles—eo potestas terre extenditur quo 
usque, tormenta exploduntur eatenus quippe cum im- 
perare tum possidere videtur. 


| Kluber, Vattel, Azuni, Grotius, all concur in as- 
signing those limits to the land power over the | 


circumambient sea. 


After you have laid | 


that, without endangering any substantia! interest, 
they had secured so much that was valuable and 
good, | am at loss to conceive. A more matured 
appreciation of that instrument will reclaim, I 
have no doubt, Mr. Webster from his error, and 
redeem our envoys and their illustrious compeer 
from the foul stain which for a time seemed to 
darken their diplomatic escutcheon. 

The convention of 1818, therefore, excludes us 
from no part of the littoral seas washing her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, without three marine miles of 
the coast of such littoral seas, be they bays, gulfs, 
or other inlets, unless the coast bordering the 
same be all under her sovereignty, and unless 
the strait formed by the headlands at their en- 
trance exceeds six miles in length. The question 
is here entirely solved and put at rest. It only re- 
mains to be ascertained how distant be the head- 
lands at the entrance of the Bays of Fundy, of 
Chaleurs, and elsewhere. Are they more widely 
apart than six miles? Then the bays are as open 
and free as the main ocean itself. Are they within 
the line of the six miles? Then they are private 
bays, bays shut up from the commerce of the 
rest of mankind, at the will of the riparious sover- 
eign, provided he be the lord of the whole coast 
surrounding them, and not otherwise. Now, we 
know that such is not the case with the bays just 
named. Both have an entrance too wide to be 
claimed as private seas; and independent of this, 
the Bay of Fundy is bounded in part by the State 
of Maine, a circumstance which alone would pre- 
clude all pretensions on the part of Eneland to 


make it hers. I am done with this part of my 


subject. 
The next question which naturally calls my 
attention is, what can have been the object of 


the British Government in arraying within sight 
of the fishing grounds the imposing armaments 
whose appearance has created such alarm among 
our fishermen, and so much sharpened the sus- 
ceptibilities of this whole nation? We have no 


| reliable data on which to base even an approxima- 


} 


tion. Many are the surmisers and many the sur- 
mises. Some suppose that the object was to stir 
up and stimulate the languid energies of our di- 
sion in reference to certain negotiations about 
to be reopened with the United States of Imerica, 


|| for the settlement of the principles on which the com- 
, merce of the British North American Colony is here- 
| after to be carried on. 1 use the language of Sir John 


Galiani, Hubner, | 


They were solemnly sanc- | 


tioned by the treaty of 1780, constituting the armed | 
neutrality. They had been previously acknowl- || 


edged in the marine regulations adopted by Tus- 
cany in 1778, by Venice in 1779, and are found 
reaffirmed in those published by Russia in 1787, 


'and by Austria in 1803; and, indeed, in every 


The difficulty is not there. | 


and subject to dominion, which, on that account, | 


may rightfully be claimed as the or apts of the 
nation having sovereignty over their immediate 
coasts, 

Armed with these principles, and supported by 
the opinion of her Crown officers, England pre- 


sumes to do away with all restrictions injurious | 


to her in the treaty of 1818, and placing a most 


untenable construction on the limits which that | 
treaty assigns to her maritime jurisdiction, claims | 
that those limits are to be measured from head- 


land to headland, thus assuming that under that 
\reaty our vessels are excluded from the Bay of 


Chaleur, the Bay of Miramachi, the Bay of Fun- | 


dy, and the Straits of Northumberland, within 
which the greatest quantity of the best mackerel 
are now taken. 

_, The disasters and loss which such a pretension, 
if strictly enforced, would entail upon a large por- 
ton of the inhabitants of New England, can 
hardly be computed, although some idea may be 
formed of them from the short memorial that I 
send to the Secretary’s desk to be read. It was 


| the distance of a gun shot, or six miles. 


| convention which has been signed since the closing 


of the last century. If such be the rule of the 
right and the measure of the supremacy to which 
a nation may pretend over a littoral sea, we have 
a meaning for the words used in the convention 
of 1818: we know what constitutes a bay or a 
gulf of His Masesty’s DOMINION, or a pent up 
sea, the true and only mare clausum. Such bay, 
says an eminent writer, must communicate with 
the ocean only by a strait so narrow that it must 
be reputed as being a part of the maritime domain 
of the State to which the coast belongs; so that 


you cannot enter it without going through the | 


territorial sea of that State; which means twice 
It is 
required besides that all the coasts bordering on 
such bay be subject to the State claiming such 
strait. he two conditions must unite to give to 


Packington, and of the Vice Admiral Commanding 
the Forces now plying within the waters of New- 
foundiand and Nova Scotia, as quoted by Mr. 
Webster himself;—others consider the movement 
as having originated in the arrogant and inconsid- 
erate policy of Her Majesty’s ministers, and in 
their desire to manifest, through some bold and 
striking exhibition of zeal and earnestness, their 
anxiety to pay a long-arreared debt to the undevi- 
ating toryism of the colonies by a tender of every 
protection it may be in the power of the Imperial 
Government to afford ;—others again have thought 
that those demonstrations were made with a view 
to strike terror in the minds of the colonists, sup- 
posed to be disaffected on account of their failing 
to obtain the privilege they had asked to build a 
railroad from Halifax to Quebec;—and there are 
those, lastly, who cannot be persuaded that the 


| whole is not a deeply-laid game to try us in a dip- 


it 
i} 
| 


any part of the ocean the character of an internal || 


sea, or a mare clausum. 

Our envoys then committed no oversight, and 
made no such concession in the treaty of 1818, as 
is admitted by Mr. Webster. How that eminent 
statesman could so far have misjudged the saga- 
city, tact, end subtleness of mind of such men as 


| Messrs. Rush and Galatin, and of the wisdom 
| and forecast of that far-reaching, astute, alert, and 


discriminating diplomatist, John Q. Adams, as to 
suppose that they had all overlooked the untoward 
remissness of language supposed to exist in it, 


| 
1} 
| 


lomatic conflict, and ascertain how far we may 
feel inclined to surrender this main dependence of 
our naval strength and important element of our 
national wealth. 

There is that, with nations whose fortune it is 
to have thrived and prospered under the assump- 
tion and exercise of rights which were not theirs, 
that they grow infatuated with their too easily- 
earned successes, and become rash, and daring, 
and reckless, ever ready to jump over abysses of 
difficulty in pursuit of a cherished object, and in 
the extravagant conceit that whatever they wish 
to attain, it is in their power to grasp, and that 
whatever they grasp is legitimately theirs. Such 
is England. She knows where lies the secret in 
the great fountain of your power. She loathes to 


| see those naval nurseries of yours almost stuck 


| 
| 
| 


! 


to her shores, those hives of whizzing seamen 
pitched upon the waters of what she would have 
you to call her seas, and her gulfs, and her bays, as 
so many advanced posts watching over the deep, 
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that none may dare to claim its mastery and hold | as I know too much of the distinguished Senator | 
who so creditably occupies the chair in the Com- | 


it in thraldom. She cannot but look with extreme || 
jealousy and concern on the growing pena 
of this country. She may think that it were well 
for her if she could bar its progress while it has 
not yet reached its acme. ho can say, that in | 
some of these wild dreams that come, at times, 
over the mind and darken the intellect of nations, | 
she has not conceived that by timely interposition 
she might, perchance, slacken our march, arrest 
the tide of our fortune, and assign limits to our 
greatness? I will not say that she has. Still, 
how are we to conciliate her well-known sagacity || 
with the intention attributed to her of coercing us 
into a treaty by so insulting a premonition of her 
nurposes and designs? Depend upon it, Mr. 
President, she has been emboldened by her late 
triumphs in the Nicaragua and Mexican questions; 
and she may expect to deter us from holding on 
to our rights in the fisheries, as we were deterred, 
it is said, by ominous warnings, from entertaining || 
the proffer lately made to persons in high places, of | 
isles impatient to throw themselves in our lap. 

Sir, what does England mean? What is she 
after? But, hush! She is negotiating. So says 
her admiral; so says Sir John Packington. She 
is negotiating? No! She has negotiated, if we 
are to believe the semi-official announcement made | 
in a Whig paper of this city, under the caption 
of ADJUSTMENT OF THE FISHERIES DIFFICULTIES. 
Here it is: 

“Weare enabled to announce upon what we regard as 
entirely satisfactory authority, that the subject of the recent 
excitement in regard to the New England fisheries, has been | 
arranged between Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton in a 
manner that will prove wholly satisfactory to the American 
people.’’ 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator || 
allow me to ask him, from what paper he reads? 

Mr. SOULE. The Daily Telegraph. ‘The || 
honorable Senator understands, | imagine, that, || 
when speaking of a semi-oflicial announcement, | 
meant not to impart a character to the paper, but to || 
the announcement alone. The peculiar language in || 
which the intelligence which it imparts is Sonal 
fully justifies the denomination under which I || 
have presented it to the Senate. The honorable || 
Senator, besides, is presumed not to be unfriendly || 
to the paper; and, in all probability, knows more | 
of its whereabouts than | do. 

I was going to remark, when I was interrupted, 
that the announcement which I have just now read 
had scarcely gone out from the press, thanthe mag- | 
netic wires were transmitting to us another an- 
nouncement, which | havealso here. I read from | 
the Union of the 7th instant: 

Tue Fisnuertes Dirricoury.—Boston, August 6.— |! 
Information has been received in this city that a remon- | 
strance to the British Government against the Americans | 
fishing within three miles of the coast, even if reciprecity be 
granted, is circulating in Halifax, and has received a great 
number of prominent signatures. The Halifax Acadian and 


Recorder considers the question fraught with much danger, 
and that war between the two nations is not improbable.” || 


| 


And thus, sir, we may, for ought we know, || 
have negotiated away by treaty a branch of our || 
revenue, with the hope that we would silence the {| 
roaring lion; but the lion still roars, it seems, and || 
will roar until he frightens us out of those haunts | 
the participation in which we acquired by original || 
oceupation, if not otherwise; which we retained as || 
a constitutive element of our separate existence asa || 
nation; which war itself could not wrest from us; | 
which we hold under no grace or favor of any one | 
but under the sufferance of God alone, and under | 
the highest sanctions of the laws of nations; for, 
in the language of the now redeemed negotiators, || 
who signed the convention of 1818, owrs is a right, | 
which cannot exclusively belong to, or be granted 
by any nation. Sir, | ask it of you, would that 
be an attitude becoming this great country? But | 
lL believe not in these rumors; it cannot have es- | 
caped that wise and clear-sighted person, who now | 
holds the seals of the State, and whose great mind 
and exalted patriotism are equal to any emergen- 
cies, that to negotiate under such circumstances, | 
and sign a treaty, whatever its merits in other | 
respects be, were to sink in the dust what of pride, | 
what of dignity, what of honor, we have grown | 
to in the rapid race which we had been running | 
since we became a nation. 


j 


| session. 


| in vain to avoid the contest. 
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mittee on Foreign Relations to indulge the least 


|| thought that he could have moved in so grave a 
| matter with no view to some practical end, to 


the attainment of some object of public interest, I 


| will take it for granted that his aim was to pro- 
| voke an expression through which the sense of 


this Senate, and, as far as this Senate may be a 
proper organ of the nation, the sense of our people 
might become manifest, and be attended to where 


| otherwise it might have been overlooked and un- 


heeded. 


Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 


| allow me to ask him whether we are to under- 


stand him as supposing that it was the intention 
of the horforable chairman of the Committee on 


| Foreign Relations that the sense of the Senate | 
| should be taken before any negtiations were en- 
| tered into, or before any treaty was made? 


Mr. SOULE. There are two attributes of this 
body under which we act in two different capaci- 
ties. The one connects us with the Executive, 
and creates duties which we perform in Executive 
The other constitutes us a component 
part of the legislative power of the country, and 


| enables us to address ourselves without any reserve 


but that which a proper regard for the interests of 
the nation may impose, to all questions of public 


| policy, whether internal or external, and to which 


it may be our wish to call the attention of the 
country. 


Under such promptings, I cannot hesitate to | 


give my humble judgment, which is, that our 


| Cabinet should follow to the letter the course 


which the great Chatham, on a memorable occa- 
sion, recommended to ministers ready to surrender, 


in a disgraceful negotiation, what he considered to | 


be the honor of the British Crown. 
It was on the occasion of the forcible taking by 


| Spain of the Falkland Islands from the possession 


of a British garrison. He pointed solemnly to 
the conduct of Lord Granville in a like emer- 


gency: 


«'The French,” said he ‘ had taken a little island from 
us called Turk’s Island. The minister then at the head of 
the Treasury took the business upon himself; but he did 
not negotiate. He sent for the French embassador, and 
made a peremptory demand. A courier was dispatched to 
Parts, and returned in a few days with orders for instant 
restitution, net only of the island, but of everything that 


| the English subjects had lost.’’ 


Such is the spirited conduct he advised the min- || 


isters to pursue, deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that while a prompt and warm resentment 
would infallibly secure peace, tameness and si- 
lence would as inevitably lead to a rupture. 

Sir, there is a world of storms in the questions 


which the present difficulty must soon bring to a | 
I am fully aware of the great stake | 


definite issue. 
which not only this country but the whole world 
has in their speedy and amicable adjustment. Yet 


| we should insist upon having the last word of | 
them. This is no time for a patched-up accom- | 


modation. We owe to ourselves—we owe to all 


mankind—not to leave undispelled the cloud hang- | 
We would seek | 


ing over our security and peace. 
If it has to be met 
at all, let it be met now, and be met fairly, in all 
its bearings and intricacies. 


dangers like men. 

Sir, these neighbors of ours constitute no longer 
a mere colonial dependency. They have grown 
to be a nation—a nation of rere industrious, 
aspiring men, who will have their place, and claim 


rank, before long, among the independent States of , 


this continent. 


with us hereafter, their interest is too closely linked 
with ours to be dealt with slightingly. hile I 
would wish to see our rights in the fisheries estab- 


lished on a firm and permanent basis, giving secu- | 
rity and quiet to our fishermen, I am also for | 
indulging the colonists in what reasonable con- | 


cessions they may expect at our hands. I desire 


to see them contented, and would heartily aid in | 
hastening the conclusion of any arrangement that | 


might be satisfactory tothem. But until England 
has withdrawn her squadron, and given satisfac- 


But, it may be asked, What would you have | tion for what wrongs she may have perpetrated 


this Government to do? Sir,as I cannot suppose | on us, let no negotiation be entertained; and if, | 


that this debate isan idleand unmeaning ceremony; |) contrary to my expectation, any was being enter- 


SS. 


England has forced | 
it upon us; she must expect that we will face its | 


Whatever be their present views | 
of the relation which it may suit them to form | 
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Senare. 
'| tained, let it be dropped at once a 
|| I shall vote for the reference of th 
table, in the hope that they will b 
with a resolution expressive of su 
behooves this Senate and this 
speak forth in such an emergency. 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have listened w; 
| great satisfaction, as I am sure the Senate sae 
the remarks of the honorable Senator from L Ay 
siana, and I agree with all his views mos; fall 
But there is one point connected with my : y 
remarks, in regard to which the honorable coon 
tor has not well understood me, and which | = 
desire to explain. The honorable Senator },. 
alluded to the remarks made by myself and aan 
other members of the Senate on this subject aie 
posing that we had put our objection to the eo, r 
of England on what he called secondary 
|| that is, ground not connected with the 


nd abandoned 
© papers on the 
© returned to ys 
ch sentiments as 
great country to 


course 
frou d, 

‘ claim of 

England to exclude us from great indentations of 
| the ocean. I wish to show to the honorable 
| ator that he entirely misunderstood me oy that 
subject; and that I put our claim upon the gro, d 

| upon which he has to-day so well put it, thouch | 

'| did not do itso well, and did not go into it so oy. 

| tensively as he has done. Speaking of the richis 

| of the United States in reference to these fisherioe 
| * ’ 
| when the subject was up before, I used the 

\| lowing language: 

i “ But their rights as sovereign States, having no referer 
to previous connection, were neither touched, nor designed 
to be touched, by this convention. We did notask of Epp. 

land, nor did she ask of us, the privilege of fishing in jhe 

ocean, three marine miles from each other’s coasts, Vo 
treaty was needed for that purpose, nor did either Govery 
ment dream of it. What we wanted was the enjoyment of 

a right we had possessed since the settlement of the coun. 

try, to fish near to the coast when necessary, without por. 

erence to the question of jurisdiction, and to dry the fish in 
proper places ; and what England wanted, was to reduce 
these claims within the narrowest limits she could induce 
us to accept; and the result was the existing arrangement. 

** We did not get the right to fish on the ocean from Eng- 
land, nor from any other earthly Power. We got it from 

Almighty God, and we mean to hold on to it, through the 

whole extent of the great deep, now in the days of our 

strength, as our fathers held on to it in the days of our 
weakness.’’ 


Again, I said, in alluding to the bays of Nov: 
Scotia—Chaleur and Fundy—and the Gulf of S. 
Lawrence: 
| ‘¢ Now, sir, it is preposterous to run a line ‘from one pro- 
} 


Sen. 


vl 
10\- 


' 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


jecting point of these vast expansions to the other, and 
claim for the State which holds the coast, even if it is the 
whole of it, exclusive jurisdiction over great arms of the 
ocean, with the right to prevent any other nation from en- 
| joying them, either for the purpose of fishing or of naviga- 
| tion.’? 

| Thisisa a which I merely touched, and it 
| is one to which the honorable Senator has very 
fully alluded. Still further, I said: 


| ‘That there are many land-locked indentations which 
| constitute portions of the territory of the country, whose 
coasts surround them, is indisputable. [tis not necessary 
to enter into the public law, made since by general consent, 
which regulates that subject. No doubt cases may arise 
|| where rights are claimed and resisted, which are not easy 
of adjustment in consequence of the absence of fixed prin- 
ciples. When such controversies arise, they must take 
their own course of settlement.’’ 

Why, the elder members of the Senate will un- 
doubtedly recollect, that some years ago we had 
a contest which might have terminated in a con- 
flict with Russia, which embraced one of these 
very principles. She advanced most astonish 
ing doctrines, and certainly trespassed on our 
forbearance and moderation as far as any a- 
‘tion could have done, or can do now. She ad- 

vanced the doctrine that she had an exclusive right 
to the possessions of the Pacific ocean in the north- 
west, across four thousand miles, because she 
owned the coast upon each side of it. With re 

rd to that, let me read an extract from a letter 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams, in which he used 
this language: 

“ With regard to the ——— that the Russian Gov- 
erument might have justified the exercise of sovereignty 
over the Pacific ocean, as a close sea, because it claims ter- 
ritory both on its American and Asiatic shores, it may suffice 
to say, that the distance from shore to shore on this sea, !n 
latitude 51° north, is not less than 90° of longitude, or 4,000 
miles.” 

Well may the honorable Senator say that the 

claim set up on the part of England is a very 
| strange one. It is, indeed; but after this letter we 
‘| heard no more of the claim of Russia, and I trust 
| that our Government will pursue such a course 
now, and we shall never hear more of this claim. 
In the same speech, I said: 


| 
| 
} 
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«The Montreal Herald, indeed, in a late number, while ] 
+ the American of standing ‘upon any advantages || 
gecuste ossess,’ cuts this Gordian knot with great ease || 
tn ery and annuneiation that ‘ there is, after all, | 
ground for considering this as an insult; for the | 
é' a straits where the British men-of-war are sta 
al are exclusively British as the British Channel.’ ” 


The honorable Senator is perfectly right. Here | 
he doctrine maintained at this very day by | 
"of the principal colonial newspapers, and, I |, 
snnose, that if every Englishman, from John 


aijroat’s House to Land’s End was to be asked \\ 


j 
} 


s opinion about the matter, he would say that 
caland had a right to jurisdiction over the Eng- 
-) Channel, and a right to take possession of | 
‘soee bays, and to send armed vessels to occupy || 
yer the one or the other. In regard to that, I | 

serv ed: , i 
«Quite cool, this claim over the great highway which | 
eparates France from England, twenty-one miles broad in 
‘ arrowest part. This is going backward, indeed—to the || 
cons of Selden, the advocate of this pretension, and to the || 
vm of Charles, Who hoped to establish it.” 
The honorable Senator will recollect that Selden 
grote a treatise on the doctrine of **mare clausum,”’ | 
») show that England had this jurisdiction. 

Again, I said: 

«The bays of the convention are classed with harbors | 
and creeks—a classification significative of the object. | 

y are defined as bays ‘ of his Britannic Majesty’s do- 
»inions.’ over Which the British Government has jurisdic- | 
yon, as it has over the land that encircles them.”’ 

| contended, of course, that they had no such just || 
claim; and [ adverted to the opinion of the British | 
lw officers in regard to the subject; and in com- 
menting upon it, I used the following language: 

“The Bay of Fundy is not named specifically in this | 

pinion, but it was evidently intended to embrace it.’? 

We know that the British Government did 
claim it, because both Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Stanley said so—that, although they waived the 
right at that time temporarily, still they claimed 
that England should exercise jurisdiction over 
these great bays. I said that the Bay of Fundy 
was not within the exclasive jurisdiction of Eng- 
land. The honorable gentleman has made the 
point very well, that no foreign nation can claim, 
under any circumstances, exclusive jurisdiction 
over the smallest bay, unless it owns the whole 
coast along it. 

Again, | observed: 

“ Now, this bay is not within the exclusive dominion of 
England, as part of the coast belongs to Maine ; and it has 
no marked entranee, nor any distinct headlands on the 
northeastern side, being almost a straight line, both in Maine 
and New Brunswick. It wants all the characteristics of a 
bay, as defined in this opinion. It is, in fact, an open, ex- 
posed arm of the ocean, running along the coast of Maine 
more than one hundred miles. Geographers consider the 
Bay of Fundy as separated from the Atlantic ocean bya 
jue from Cape Sable, on the southern coast of Nova Scotia, 
to the islandsin the Penobscot Bay; and in the discussion | 
respecting Our northeastern boundary it was contended, on 
the part of England, that the rivers east of Penobscot Bay | 
allemptied into the Bay of Fundy. Such an expanse of 
water is geographically and politically a part of the Auantic 
ocean.”? 

The honorable Senator will therefore see that I 
did not rest our right upon secondary considera- | 
tions, but upon the great considerations which he 
has so mice presented to-day, and into which 
lam much obliged to him for entering at such 
length. ; 

Now, Mr. President, there are two points con- 
nected with this dispute with England. The first 
is the treaty arrangement. We conceded, for the || 
sake of making an arrangement that would re- 
move the existing difficulties at the time, and still 
more to prevent an occurrence of more serious 
difficulties, to give "p some of the rights secured || 
and acknowledged oy the convention which ter- | 

| 
} 





minated the Revolution. We then claimed the 
right, a8 an integral part of a divided empire, to 
hold on to the fisheries which we had aided to ac- 
quire. But we conceded a part of our claim for 
the > of terminating that difficulty amica- 
oy. We said to England, ‘though we have a 
night to fish within three marine miles of your 
“oast, yet if you will agree to a certain line run- 
ting along the southern bank of Newfoundland, 
and then up northeast, and so to Labrador, and 
sive us certain bays acknowledgedly in which 
es can dry fish,,we will cede to you the right of || 
Shing ‘in all other bays, ports, harbors, and | 
‘reeks.”” Then comes up the question, What 
's one of these bays? ‘And we meet it at once by 

‘eying, “we never gave up the right of fishing in 





~The North American Fisheries— 


in the treaty. 
| right to go there and smuggle, or interfere in any | 


| tension, 


| **encroachments and infractions’? mentioned in 
| this per of Mr. eaeeeen besen in the letter of 
oh 


| those great expanses of the ocean. 


| seems. 
| owed it to the relative condition of the two coun- 
| tries—and I may add, she owed it to our power, 
| and strength, and standing in the world—to have | 
| said to us fairly, ‘*‘ The treaty is so and so. It 
| has been practically construed otherwise for more 


| day, I believe, that the British Minister has pre- 
| vailed upon the British Admiral to suspend his | 


| sible. 


| claim to have the right to suspend our fishing on | 
| the Atlantic coast. That is the only point there 
| is between the two nations. 
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such a bay as the Bay of Fundy.”” We never | 
dreamed of giving up our rights on the ocean, 
because it is evident on the face of the treaty 
that these are not within her Majesty’s domin- 
ions by any acknowledged principle of public 
law. Besides, the treaty expressly provides that 
the bays within which we shall not have a right 
to fish shall be ‘‘ bays for shelter, for wood, and 
for water;’’ and I alluded to the act of the Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia upon that subject to sus- 
tain my position. 

Now upon this point, there is no American 


|| Government that can safely for itself yield one 


single inch. No man claims the right for an 
American citizen to go to any portion of the coast, | 
and fish within three marine miles of it, unless 
that right be specifically marked out and granted 
No man claims that we havea 


way with the internal police of thecountry which | 
they have a right, under the laws of nations, to | 


| establish for themselves, and by which they may 


regulate the fishing trade. All these minor mat- | 
ters are subjects of too small. account to occupy | 


| the attention of two great nations like the United 


States and England. Then we make no ened Per: 
We are polo willing, if our fisher- 
n 


men are caught in these circumstances within the 


| ground prohibited by the treaty, to have them 


fairly tried by the proper tribunals, and con- | 
demned. Then what is the difficulty ? 

No other point of dispute remains between the 
two Governments but this claim to exclude us 


| from that great deep which God gave to all man- 


kind. That is the orly point in dispute; and itis 
all that any man can make out of it. As to the 


Sir n Packington, the Colonial Secretary of | 


| State, a copy of which is printed along with my 
epee I 
c 


ave nothing to say. We make no 
aim that we havea right to make any ‘* encroach- 
ments”? or ‘* infractions.”” We merely ask for 
our rights under the plain provisions of the treaty. 
We do not claim at all to trespass upon the coast. 
We do not claim to go beyond the treaty; and 
hence there can be no infractionsand no encroach- | 


| ments on our ely unless the British establish the 


doctrine that they have a right to exclude us from | 
That is pre- | 
cisely what England has attempted to do, as it | 


She owed it to comity, and still more she 


than a quarter of a century; but that construc- 
tion is wrong, and now we are going to terminate 
it.”” Why, I saw a report in the papers of to- 


orders. What orders? Would any Secretary of | 
State ask the British Minister, or any British Min- | 
ister ask a British Admiral, to suspend orders 
requiring him to prevent trespasses upon the 
grounds stated in the treaty itself? It is impos- 
Weil, then, what is he to suspend? To, 
suspend fora moment, in order, perhaps, to go 
into negotiation, our right to fish in the Bay of 
Fundy, and other large bays! We might as well 


Mr. BUTLER. I have forborne, heretofore, 
to take any part in this debate, believing that it 
would be much safer if the Senate, when it had | 
to consider this subject, was to consider it upon 
full information. e should be furnished, per- 
haps, with a report from a committee. Informa- | 
tion has been called for from the President, and I | 
suppose it is upon our tables. And if the subject | 
had been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I was in hopes that we should have had | 
something more than a mere conjecture upon which | 
to deliberate. 

Sir, if it be supposed that I can say anything | 
here to stimulate a feeling for war between this 
country and Great Britain, it is a mistake. I be- | 


lieve such a war would be one of the most ca- | 


lamitous wars that could ever take place, or that 


has ever taken place between any two nations at |) 


Mr. Cass and Mr. Butler. 


| 


| quired it. If conjecture is to be indulged in, 


SENATE. 


any period of the history of the world. Great 
Britain has no temptation, as far as I can see, to 
make war, by invasion, upon the United States. 
Her power is not protected by standing armies 
or oy warlike preparations as, is the case with 
the Continental Powers. She does not need, like 
Russia, to have a standing army for the protection 
of the Emperor; nor does she need, like France, 
to guard her President by armed soldiers around 
the throne—for I may so call it. The basis of 
her power is much broader. It is a civic power 
founded in the great policy of civilization; and 
ours is the same. 

But I rose, sir, to say that it was my purpose 
not to enter into the debate at this time, because I 
am not fully prepared to express the opinions 
which I entertain on this subject; and for the rea- 
son that I have not had the materials upon which 
to form such opinions as [ choose to publish to 
thecountry. But I wish to say, thatif discussions 
of this kind are to go on with a view to influence 
our negotiations, or to influence public opinion for 
war, | am opposed to them. I do not hesitate to 
say that! would deplorea war with Great Britain, 
unless the glory or the interests of the a re- 

am 
rather inclined to think that Great Britain is more 
disposed to give up her alleged exclusive sight to 
the fisheries, than to retain it, because it is pal- 
pable and certain that so far from its being an ad- 
vantage to American fishermen to be confined 
within the limits assigned by the treaty, it is, I 
suppose, doubted by no one, that they have de- 
rived other incidental advantages from fishing with- 
in the limits from which they were prohibited. 
That seems to be admitted. 

I suppose that the worst thing that could oecur 
to the American fishermen, would be to retain 


‘Commodore Perry’s fleet there, to confine them 


strictly to their rights. But, if | were to indulge 
in a conjecture, it would be, that, in giving up to 
the Americans, or in enlarging the rights of Amer- 


| icans under a literal construction of the treaty, I 


| point: What is a British bay? 


have no doubt that Great Britain has in view some 
equivalent; and it may be, that that equivalent is 
to be conceded to her at the expense of the interests 
of the portion of the country which represent. I 
do not know it; and [ have no right, perhaps, to 
indulge in the conjecture, when there are no proofs 
that can be adduced, to sustain it. 

Ihave gone beyond what I intended when I 
arose; and having done that, I shall now under- 
take to define what I regard as the true issue be- 
fore the American people, and I shall do it in such 
language that | hope I shall not be mistaken. 

The whole question turns, as we lawyers would 
say, upon ‘an issue to try the title’’ of Great 
Britain and the United States. The question is 
as to the title of these Americans to fish within 
bays wider than six miles at their mouth. Now, 
if there was a process by which the title of Great 
Britain to the different seas which have been indi- 
eated could be tried, I doubt very much whether 
the right which she has acquired under the treaty 
of 1818 would not be much stronger than that 
which she had independently of that treaty, or by 
the laws of nations, or by the natural law which 
has been so eloquently referred to by my friend 
from Louisiana. 

But we cannot disguise the fact that we are re- 
duced to stand upon our title under the treaty. 
We cannot go beyond the treaty of 1818; and 
that narrows down the question still nearer to this 
What is one of 
the bays and harbors of Great Britain? The 
question is narrowed down to that, which might, 

erhaps, be qualified in another point of view: 
hether it was competent, according to the views 
expressed here, for Great Britain and the United 
States to say that the Bay of Fundy should be re- 
garded as a British bay? - Would it be competent 
for these two Governments to say that the Bay of 


i] Fundy should be regarded asa British bay? I 


express no opinion upon that subject. As far as 
regards the citizens of both, perhaps we could 
control them. Then the question turns entirely 
upon this proposition: What is a British bay ? 
What is one of His Britannic Majesty’s bays, 
under the treaty ? 

Sir, ] take it that it must be not only a bay on 
the coast of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia— 
it must not only be a bay running into Nova 
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Scotia and New Brunswick—but it must be one of 
those bays that can be regarded as a British bay. 
That is the issue. 


in the case of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. | 
The question to try title is reduced to that, be- | 


cause | can demonstrate that so far as regards 
Newfoundland, our negotiators expressly stipula- 
ted that our fishermen should havea right not only 
to take but to dry fish upon its coasts, with some 
qualifications; that so far as regards the southern 


bays of Newfoundland, they should have a right | 


to go in them, and fish upon them, and dry their 
fish upon the coasts until those coasts were settled, 


and then it should be determined in the manner | 


stipulated in the treaty. 


Phen, this being the fact, that part of the issue | 


is certain: that so far as regards the coast of New- 
foundland, and, perhaps, some of the other coasts 
to the northwest of Newfoundland, and upon 
some of the islands specified in the treaty, it is 


entirely clear that our fishermen have a right to || 


fish in common with the fishermen of Great Brit- 


ain and the fishermen of all the world; but so far | 
as regards the bays of Nova Scotia and New | 
Brunswick, we have no right, under the terms of | 


the treaty, to fish in them if they can be regarded 
as British bays. Then, as we lawyers say, the 
ht ipgrorm is reduced to this: whether this is 
suc 

parol testimony, or by usage; and that is the 
whole question in the case. 

Now, sir, if, contemporaneously with this 
treaty, our fishermen entered into the Bay of 
Fundy and fished, that would seem to be a com- 
mentary on the meaning of the treaty. But, as I 
learn from my friend from Maine, the great in- 
ducement to the treaty of 1818 was, that under 
the treaty of 1783, our fishermen were in the 
habit, with their seines, of fishing upon the coasts 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and it was 


to exclude them from fishing on those coasts, and | 


to drive them to fish in the middle of the bays. 
That seems to have been the great inducement. 
But if you try the issue that has been made by 
the honorable Senator from Michigan, whether 
the Bay of Fundy be a British bay according to 
the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, f tell him that he would, perhaps, find it 
very difficult to show that the two nations might 
not agree, as between themselves, to regard it as a 
British bay. I think that, as a lawyer, he would 
find it extremely difficult to maintain that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CASS. Ido not deny that by law or by 
treaty, we can exclude our citizens, 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the question does occur, 
whether it is a closed sea under the terms of that 
treaty, and is a British bay. 

Mr. CASS. That is precisely whatI have said 
all along. I may be right, or | may be wrong, 


but the principle is clear: I contend that the Bay | 


of Fundy is nota British bay, for two reasons— 
itis not one of those indentations of the ocean 
marked by projecting headlands that give a known 
jurisdiction over it; but it is a great indentation of 
the ocean, and hundreds of miles of its coast be- 
long to Maine. And, besides, according to the 
treaty, the bays within which we are not allowed 
to fish must be within the British ‘* dominioas,”’ 


and these bays must be bays calculated to give | 


*¢ shelter,’’ or to which resort could be made for 
wood or water. Thatis the ground on which I 
place it. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


I have studied to some extent 


this subject of mare clausum. A sea that is closed | 


by headlands and enlarges itself as it goes through 
is generally regarded as a mare clausum; but where 
it projects out and admits through its mouth a 
great width of water, it is very difficult to tell 
where the dominion of the nation bordering on it 


ceases. I say it would be a very dangerous propo- | 


sition to assume that Great Britain has not a po- 
litical dominion over the Bay of Fundy. That 
may be a very doubtful proposition, but with re- 
gard to the right of fishing, it is a very different 
question. The difference between Great Britain 
having political dominion over the Bay of Fund 

is a very different thing from having a right to all 
the fish which might be found there. It is the 
difference between corporeal and incorporeal her- 
editaments. Suppose, for instance, there were to 
be found a bed of pants, or of gems, or of gold, 


1a latent ambiguity as can be explained by | 





| 
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It must be a British bay || 


in the middle of that Bay, and it was ascertained 
to a certainty that it was a source of inexhaustible 
wealth, in an action of trespass to try the title, 
who would have possession’ In an action to try 


y 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


ttle, usque ad fidem, as we lawyers say, to deter- | 


|| mine who should have corporeal possession, I am 


not prepared to say how it would be decided. But 


| that question is a very different one from the right | 
| of fishing. Great Britain’s dominion is very differ- 


| men. 


ent from the right of excluding persons to fish, as 
she has undertaken to exclude American fisher- 


tion of the treaty, and resolves itself, as the hon- 
orable Senator from Louisiana has said, into the 
question of what isa British bay. If it was in- 


That depends entirely upon the construc- | 


tended by the terms of the treaty to include these | 


large bays, then it is expressly stipulated in the 


treaty that American fishermen shall not go into | 
them except for purposes of shelter and repair. 


I have been driven to make these remarks rather | 
If the subject | 


by way of caveat than otherwise. 


comes up on the report of the committee, I intend | 


to express myself at large. I have not prepard 


myself as my eloquent friend from Louisiana has. | 
I have made these remarks in rather a disconnected || 
manner, and if 1 should have time to collect _ 


remarks, | could not have prepared such a speec 
as he has presented to the Senate. 
mit me to say, as to the probable effect of that 


| speech, not only here but throughout this broad 
| land, that with his clarion voice, his high spirit, 


| 
! 


| has alluded. 


and burning sentences, his speech is a vehicle of 
honorable sentiments that appeal to the American 


| ing cool. 
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Senate. 


this subject should be postponed until w 
the information necessary to found t 
upon, and that Senators who desire 
their views on the subject have the 
before them, so that they may do j 
ingly. Therefore, if the Senator w 
I will move that the further consid 
question be postponed. 

Mr. SEWARD. I trust that I shall be able t 
clear up this question, and to show what i the 
true issue involved in it; and 1 trust that | shall be 
able, if the Senate will give mea hearing, to sh 
the advantage of adhering to the course which | 
suggested on a former occasion—that is, of i 
I hope I shall be able to show that 1, 
Administration has been much misapprehend 4 
and, unintentionally, unjustly censured. if ms ; 
I shall be able to show that there is no dange. * 
war; that there has been no negotiation which ‘te 
compromitted the rights, the interest, the Bites 
or the honor of this country; that there will be a 
negotiation that will compromit either; and wih 


€ get all 
hat Opinion 
to EXpress 
facts Proper| 

t understand. 
ill permit me. 
eration of the 


|| that view I will address the Senate either to-mor- 


He must per- || 


mind before the American Senate on its responsi- | 
bility. I believe, as far as indications show, that | 
he has spoken from his bosom—a bosom of warmth | 


and spirit. 

But I do not know, Mr. President, that we are 
authorized, or that we are at liberty to indulge in 
conjectures as to the policy of this country or of 
Great Britain, in relation to this controversy. 
may be aggravated into a controversy for war. 
Yes, sir, the public mind may be stimulated so 
that this controversy, which in the beginning is 


It | 


but as a little speck, may grow up to make one of | 


the storms to which the gentleman from Louisiana 
I do not believe that it contains 


| within itself the elements of a storm; but it may 
| be made to assume the aspect of a terrific storm, 





so far as regards the interests of this country. 
While I thus express myself freely, allow me to 
say, that I hope I have resentment enough in my 
nature to feel a taunt upon national honor, as 
deeply as [ would one upon private honor. But 


|| before I undertake to make war; before I under- 


deeply the interests of this country, I must have 


time to pause and get all the information in my | 


power. 

i have spoken without preparation, and upon 
questions that I did not expect to rise. If the 
subject comes up after the report of the commit- 
tee, I shall ask the liberty of the Senate, to refer 
to the papers, to look into this subject, and make 
an argument upon it to the Senate. 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the honor- | 


able Senator from Louisiana misinterpreted the 
object of the questions which re tohim. They 
were put as all questions which I put at any time 
to any Senator are addressed, for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining information, and with a careful 
regard not to embarrass the speaker, but with 
the simple purpose of getting information which 
I thought would be useful for legislative pur- 
poses. So far from questioning the right of the 
Senate, either in its executive or legislative char- 


acter, to express its judgment upon a question | 


of this magnitude, I agree to the propriety of its 
expression in either or in both cases. am as 


desirous as the honorable Senator that the Senate | 


of the United States, asa branch of the Legislature 


| of this nation, shall express its opinion upon the 
| question which is involved in the dispute which 


has arisen in regard to these fisheries. But, Mr. 
President, when the Senate expresses its opinion, 
I want it to be a wise one; [ want it to be a just 
one; I want it to be a tenable one; I want it to be 
a defensible one; and for that purpose I want it to 
express no opinion at all mc pal ascertain what 
is the true issue. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then, if the Senator will 
permit me, | will suggest that the consideration of 





| and accompanying documents on this subject haye 


row or at any other time which they may desiv. 
nate, ‘ 

Mr. DAWSON. Let the Senator name his 
own day. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator from New York 
will allow me to say that the President’s message 
not yet been referred to the Committee on Foreicn 
Relations. The question pending is to refer them. 
and I submit to the Senator whether it would no: 
be better to allow the reference to take place, and 
discuss it afterwards. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, 1 deem it js 
due to the Administration, before the message shall 


| be referred, thatT shall be heard upon the subject, 
| I will speak either to-morrow, or at any early day 


| that will suit the convenience of the Senate. 


I ap- 
prehend there will be more information to go with 


this message to the Committee on Foreign Rels- 
tions. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the wish of the Senator 
from New York will be acceded to. While I shall 
abstain, until the papers are all before the Senate, 
from entering into the argument generally, yet 


| there were some views thrown out to-day, which 
| 1 think are to some extent erroneous in fact. 
| There are some misapprehensions, I think, in re- 
| gard to the questions in controversy between the 





two countries. Let there be suitable time allowed 


| to gentlemen to offer their views on that point, if 


| a, 
' 7 || wil 
take to play with elements of policy affecting so | 


propose to offer them. I hope the question 
be postponed until to-morrow, to give the 
Senator from New York an opportunity to address 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would concur most cheer- 
fully in the proposition made by the Senator from 
Virginia; but the Administration, indirectly or di- 
rectly, has been attacked in regard to its conduct 
on this subject, and it is the desire of its friends to 
reply to those charges and insinuations, and to 
show that the Administration has acted properly 
throughout this transaction, and also to show that 
this debate ought not to have arisen upon the mo- 
tion to refer the communication, but that it should 
have been referred to the Committee on Foreign 


| Relations, and their report been the subject-mat- 


ter of the discussion before this body. Now, as 
the matter stands, speeches have been made en- 
tirely in opposition, as the public mind will sup- 
pose, to the Administration, though not so in- 
tended, in my judgment. It is but due to those 
who desire to be heard on the subject, that they 
should have the opportunity for reply upon the 
question and upon the information as it now 
stands. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have not said one 
word about the Administration in the whole course 
of this discussion, The honorable Senator says 
that ground has been taken against the Adminis- 
tration. I have taken American ground—I have 
taken anti-British ground; but I have not even 
alluded to the course of the Administration, and 
for the best of reasons—because | did not know 
what that course was. I did not make the most 
distant allusion to the course of the Administra- 
tion. I am willing myself to hear the honorable 
Senator from New York; but I would prefer that 
the message should be referred to the committee, 
and let them report upon it in a day or two. 
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“The Senator from Georgia sanpene that dis- 
jon ought not to have been had heretofore. He 

wr pates nat we have had a very improvident 
~yssion on the subject. Why, sir, nothing is 

ore common in the Senate than to get up such a 


ssion. Senators will undoubtedly recollect 


emorable discussion in the British House of || 
~ mons, Which make such a glorious page in |, 
Commit : 


When a captain who had lost his 
ars by the act of the Spanish authorities, came 
» q discussion took place, and a war grew out of | 
,. They asked the captain what he had said? 
Why, said he, “I recommended my soul to God, 
wd my cause to my country. Nothing is more 
‘ommon in all legislative bodies in the world than 
i discuss the question of right upon a motion to 
safer This is not a mare clausum; this is not a | 
vjoged question; it is an open question, as bound- 
veg as American dominion—as boundless, I may 
say, as civilization itself. I think that the better 
course to pursue would be to send the matter to | 
‘he committee, and let them report upon it ina 
jay or two. By that time we shall have all the 
iouments before us. They are now being 
orinted; and when the committee shall make their | 
report, we shall have the matter fully and fairly 
pefore the Senate. ‘ 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, whatever pro- 
priety there might have been in the position as- 
sumed by the honorable Senator from Michigan 
before what has taken place this morning, it is | 
an absolute certainty that his proposition is with- 
out a shadow of support, after what we have 
heard to-day. If it were proper that this subject 
should be referred before discourses were made 
ypon it, it was proper that it should have been re- | 
forred before the elaborate oration which has been 
delivered this morning by the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana. If it was proper that that hon- 
orable Senator should be heard on this subject, at 
large, I should be glad to know if it is not proper 


cheir history. 


diferent and modified views on the subject, should 
not be heard before the reference. Can any man 
vive a reason for it? 

- Ashas been said and argued upon this floor 
many a time, is not thisa Senate of equals? Have 
we not all the same right to discuss a subject? 
And if there is a discussion pending on the ques- 
tion of reference, and that discussion is within the 
bounds of order—if it is appropriate to go into it, 
why should one or two gentlemen be heard, and 
then the mouths of others be closed, and the par- 
ticular subject-matter taken from the consideration 
of the Senate? 

Butagain: whatis the mighty object in referring 
this matter at all? Is it to collect information? 
Why, we have before us, as I understand, now 
printed and lying upon our desks, the information | 
which the President of the United States has com- 
muoicated to us, embodying, I suppose, all that 
the Executive Department can furnish. We have 
the papers here. Why, then, not discuss the sub- | 
ject? But, at all events, the discussion has com- 
menced; and a most elaborate discourse has been 
pronounced this morning. It is now to go forth 
in the country. Why should the answer, if gen- | 
vemen choose to give an answer to it, be suffered | 
to lag behind five, six, seven, eight, nine, or ten 


days, or, perhaps, until the next session of Con- || 


gress? 

| submit then, sir, that however correct the | 
course suggested by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan may be in itself, it is a course that ought 


‘o have been pursued originally, or it should not || 


now be resorted to. Hudibras, in the argument 
0 one of his books, tells us that— 
“Th? adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle.’? 

I see no reason why we should take that course, 
and apply it to the debates of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, have no desire 
in the world to stop the debate, where it stands, | 


on this question, if the honorable Senator from | 





original resolution calling for information on this 
| subject, I scrupulously refrained from expressing 
any opinion whatever as tothe rights of our fish- 
ermen under the convention of 1818. I found, as 
I considered it, the manifesto which had been 
issued by the Secretary of State. I found that 
the Secretary of State had construed the treaty, 
and that he had admonished the fishermen that 
we could not protect them in the rights which 


| they asserted. He admonished the fishermen that 


Her Britannic Majesty had sent a large fleet into 
those waters, and he told them (as has been re- 
called by the Senator from Louisiana) that an 
oversight had been committed by the American 
ministers who formed the convention of 1818. 


| He told them that concessions had been made, 


and then he admonished them, in terms not to be 


| mistaken, that the country could not protect them 


in the rights they had heretofore enjoyed. He 


said to them very plainly, ‘the British fleet is in | 


those waters, and m 
out of the way.”’ 

what he said; for his own language was that he 
thought it his duty to give this information, ‘to 


advice to you is, to keep 


hat was the substance of | 


the end that those concerned in the American fish- | 


eries may perceive how the case at present stands, 
and be upon their guard.”’ 

In that state of things I felt it to be my duty to 
call the attention of the Senate and of the country 
to the posture in which this question stood. I re- 
frained scrupulously from expressing any opinion 
as to the rights of the fishermen under the treaty; 
but I said this: They had enjoyed certain rights 
by the acquiescence of the British Government 
for more than a quarter of a century, and I deemed 
it to be the duty of the Administration to preserve 
those rights in statu quo. I went further. I said 
that if this British fleet was in those waters, and 


the President was admonished of it, it was his 
| duty to send a fleet there to lie by the side of it. 


| And I went further still. 


that other gentlemen on this floor, who entertain || that until the British fleet was withdrawn, there 


I expressed the opinion 


should be no negotiation whatever. But I said 
not a word as to the rights of the fishermen under 


| the treaty. That is entirely to be determined be- 


|| tween the two Governments, and the two Govern- 


ments meet each other only through their Execu- 
tive Departments. 


It would seem that, if it is designed that any 


practical end should be obtained by the Senate, by 
the call which has been made for this information, 
the message should goto the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; but as gentlemen have suggested that 
they want to reply, I will not insist upon the refer- 

| ence, if they wish to continue the debate. 
Mr. SEWARD. The course of the honorable 
Senator is such as I had a right to expect from 
him—manly and frank. I shall not detain the 


committee, when [ get hold of it. I will speak 
| to-morrow, or any other day that may be agree- 
| able to the Senate. 

Several Senators. Say Monday. To-morrow 
is private bill day. 

r. SEWARD. I will say Monday, if that 
| be agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope Monday will not be 
fixed for the consideration of this subject, for, by 
| Monday we expect to be able to report the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. SEWARD. Then say Tuesday. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject till Tuesday. 

Mr. HUNTER. | think we had better say 
Saturday, for we shall have to sit on Saturdays 
hereafter, and that will be a very convenient day. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to ask for an Executive 
session as soon as we get through with this sub- 


Senate long, nor detain this subject long from the | 
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| ject, and I therefore move to postpone it without | 


| fixing any day; so as to let the Senate hereafter 
| be governed by circumstances. 

Several Senators. No, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norais, 
in the chair.) The question is on the motion of 





New York, who, I believe, has the floor, desires || the Senator from New York, to postpone the fur- 


to be heard, 
there had, as 


motion pending was for a reference. 


I only meant to suggest to him that || ther consideration of the subject until Tuesday 
yet, been no reference, and that the | next. 


Mr. PRATT. [ hope the question will be 


Now, if he will indulge me one moment I will || taken on the motion to refer the message tc the 
ane eave to say to the Senate, that when I first | Committee on Foreign Relations. Senators say, 


wh 


rought the subject to its notice, in the remarks | that they want to reply to what has been said. 


: '| world. 
ich | made upon the occasion of introducing the |, My honorable friend from Georgia (Mr. Dawson] || 


9th 





SENATE. 


says, that he wants to defend this Administra- 
tion; and the honorable Senator from New York 
says that he must be heard. Defend the Admin- 
istration from what? From the charge which is 
alleged to have been made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Louisiana of a want of American feel- 
ing in the present Executive Department of the 
Government? 

Mr. SOULE. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that I said any such thing? 

Mr. PRATT. No, sir; I say that it has been 
attributed to you. 

Mr. SOULE. Does the Senator indorse that 
charge which he attributes to me? 

Mr. PRATT. I wish the Senator to under- 
stand that [ do not say he charged any such thing 
but it has been charged upon him, though not by 
me. 

Mr. SOULE. It gives me pleasure to see that 
the Senator from Maryland understands me, for I 
never charged any one with being wanting in 
American feeling. It would not suit iy habit of 
discussing a subject, or that course of propriety 
which I have ever pursued and expect to pursue 
toward those with whom I may be associated. 

Mr.PRATT. Mr. President, who has charged 
the Administration? Senators say they are to de- 
fend the Administration. From what? From the 
charge which has been made against it of the want 
of American feeling, or which is alleged to have 
been made by the Senator from Louisiana? I did 
not understand him to make any such charge. 
Who then has made the charge? The Senator 
from Michigan says he has not said one word in 
reference to the course of the Administration on 
this subject, yet gentlemen say that they wish to 
defend the Administration from the charges which 
have been made against it. The Administration 
needs no defense from my honorable friend from 
Georgia, or from the Senator from New York. I 
wish to refer the message to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and my life upon it, before that 
committee shall have reported, the course of this 
Administration will be vindicated in the eyes of 
the American people, from any charge which can 
be made against it. I want the papers to go to 
the committee, but before the committee shall have 
time to report, the question will be settled to the 
satisfaction, I believe, of the Senate, and of the 
American people, and in consonance with the honor 
of the country. 

I cannot see that, at this late period of the ses- 
sion, this question ought to be postponed from day 

| to day, that Senators may make prepared speeches 
and orations upon a subject which is understood 
by everybody, and when those speeches and ora- 
tions can have no beneficial effect. I therefore ask 
that the question on the reference of the message 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations may be 
submitted to the Senate. I want to record my 
vote in favor of that reference. I do not want to 
occupy the time in discussion. We ought to be 
devoting our time now to the passage of measures 
necessary for the support of Government, and it is 
a useless consumption of time to discuss an ab- 
| stract question which has been already sufficiently 
| discussed. I therefore ask the yeas and nays upon 
| the motion before the Senate, to refer the message 
and documents to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. ; 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from New York 
to postpone the further consideration of the mo- 
| tion to refer till Tuesday next. 

Mr. BUTLER. That will be unfair to many 
others. If I thought the subject would have 
| taken that course, I should have asked for a da 
_to make a speech upon it; but I did not think it 
| was right to make a speech on the subject before 
| it was reported on, and therefore | confined my- 
self to the few remarks which | made. [| wish 

the message to be referred to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations; and I wish that the issues which 
| seem to be involved in this discussion should be 
| reduced to something like adefinite issue. I have 
| no doubt that if my honorable friend from Vir- 
| ginia, [Mr. Mason,] at the head of that commit- 
| tee, applies himself to it, we shall have the sub- 
| ject presented in a form in which we shall have 
| something to shoot at more definite than the whole 
{Laughter. } 
But allow me to say one thing. 


I do not know 
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how the remark has escaped from e! source or \| As to my honorable friend from South Carolina, 
r 


that my honorable friend from 
Louisiana said that the Administration had been 
animated by an un-American feeling. I believe 
he is the last gentleman upon this floor who would 
have made such aremark. He has an American 
heart, and he has taste enough to forbear making 
any such remark. I will do him that justice. 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator says that he does 
not know how that remark could have escaped 
me. 

Mr.BUTLER. No, sir; I said I did not know 
how it could have escaped from any source. 

Mr. PRATT. The honorable Senator from 
New York said that this subject should not go by 
without his being permitted to defend the Admin- 
istration; and my honorable friend from Georgia 
said that he felt it to be his duty to defend the 
Administration before the subject should go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and then my 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Bapcer] said 
that whatever might have been the issue anterior 
to what has occurred to-day, the oration of the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana, and the charges 
that had been made by him, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that there should be granted to the 
friends of the Administration an opportunity to 
defend it against what was charged by that Sen- 
ator. 


from anybod ys 


tions, 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, you will rec- 
ollect that | rose and was proceeding to address 
the Senate. [I should before this time probably 
have considerably advanced in the subject, had I 
heen permitted to go on; but Senators interrupted 
me, preferring thatthe subject should be postponed 
until some otherday. I then said that if the Senate 
preferred it, | would speak to-morrow. Senators 
again interposed, and expressed a preference for 
a day further off, and I acceded to the longer time. 

Now, it seems that although I was ready to 
proceed in the beginning, I am to be allowed no 
opportunity to speak at all, either to-day, or at 
any other time. I ask the Senate to postpone the 
subject until to-morrow. i 
pare. Lean be as well prepared to-morrow as at 
any other time. If to-morrow is not agreeable to 
the Senate, let it be postponed until any day which 
does suit them. 

Several Senators. j 

Mr. SEWARD. Honorable Senators mention 
Saturday. Very well; letit beSaturday. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject until Saturday next, and make it the special 
order for that day. 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, as my silence 
might be misconstrued, I deem it necessary to say 
a few words in reply to the remarks which have 
been presented to the consideration of the Senate 
since | resumed my seat. To the honorable Sen- 


Say Saturday. 


ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] I would say | 


that he has entirely misconceived what I in- 
tended to say. He must recollect that I had just 
alluded to the opinion entertained by my friend 
from Maine, (Mr. Hamuin,] in reference to the 
construction to be placed on the treaty. He had 
admitted that the meaning of the words referred to 
in the treaty might be susceptible of the construc- 
tion placed upon them by the Secretary of State. 
But I remarked, too, that he had soon denied the 
correctness of that construction, and nobly vindi- 
cated the true meaning of the treaty. It was in 
reference to this vindication of the American con- 
struction, solely and exclusively, that I alluded to 


the remarks of the honorable Senator from Mich- | 


igan, as being in accordance with the position 
taken by the Senator from Maine. When the 
bremontitie Senator goes on and speaks of the sec- 
ondary bearings of this subject, as alluded to in 


my remarks, he mistakes also the point I had | 
I merely meant to limit my- | 
self to that portion of his speech which treated | 


intended to present. 


of the situation of America under the treaty of 
1818; and it was in that view, and in that view 
alone, that I qualified those rights, which he had 
so nobly defended, as being secondary rights in 
contradisiinetion of the primary rights upon which 
I had placed my main reliance in the view I had 
taken of the question. So much forthe honorable 
Senator from Michigan. 


It was not I who said that the charge was 
that of anti-American feeling; but it is to be at- 
tributed to the Senators who made those sugges- | 


I want no time to pre- | 


| (Mr. Burier,] I am sorry that we should disagree 
about anything which I may have had occasion to 
express in connection with this matter; but, with- 
out attempting now to answer the suggestions that 
have fallen from him, he wil! allow me to entertain 
| the hope that when he has more thoroughly in- 


vestigated ihe subject, he will find that the whole, || 


and the only question to be debated here is, wheth- 
er, under any circumstances, England or anybody 


else can claim any dominion at all over the bays, , 


gulfs, creeks, or harbors, that are beyond three 
| marine miles from hercoast. ‘The position which 
I meant to assume was, that the Bay of Fundy, 


| as well as the Bay of Chaleur, and the Straits of || 


Northumberland, were seas to all intents and pur- 
| poses; and that England could claim over them no 
right of supremacy; that they were as free and 
| a8 open to our fishermen and to every man under | 
the sun as to English subjects. 

But that question, in all probability, from the 
turn which the debate has taken, will have to be 
discussed again; and when it comes in a proper 

| shape—reduced to those terms that will make it 
| tangible-—l shall be ready to meet it, and to attend 
to the objections which have been intimated to 
some parts of my speech. 

There have been some allegations here; or, at 
all events, if those allegations have not been made, 
it was under a misapprehension of the honorable | 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Prarr,]} that they 
|| were suggested, that, in my remarks, I had | 
charged the Administration with a want of Amer- 
| ican feeling in its appreciation of the impending diffi- 

culties. I am ata loss to account for such a misap- 
prehension. Iwill be found by those who ma do 
me the honor to peruse the fugitive remarks which 

I have presented to the Senate, that there is not a | 


word there which, to my sentiment, and, I am || to express his opinions on the subject recently 


sure, to the sentiment of the whole Senate, will go | 


tion, that certain things coming from the newspa- 
pers, and from the rumors set afloat around us, | 
could be founded in truth. I merely presented the 
question, as it was being spread to the whole | 
| world through the agency of this Government 


give,as I hada right to do, my opinion of the 
course which it would become the Government to 


to incriminate any person. I repelled the supposi- | 
|| riably extended to every Senator, and J should 


| 
. : . | 
itself; and, commenting upon it, | ventured to | 
' 
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should be postponed toa particular da 
purpose of enabling him to deliver his opi 
/it. Is that a fact? 
Mr. SEWARD. I will state, for the infor 
ation of the Senator, that I rose to address the Sen. 
ate upon the question to-day in order; and jt was 
suggested that the Senate desired not to proceed 
_ with the subject to-day, but to postpone it unt! tp. 
| morrow. I then consented to the Proposition to 

postpone until to-morrow; but Senators preferred 
that it should be postponed until Saturday, and | 
acceded to that. I do not ask for its postpone. 
ment to any particular day; but merely Sein 
that, whenever it is considered, I may have the 
floor to express my views. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Then I have only onething 
tosay: The courtesy asked for by the Senator from 
New York, is one that the Senate has never re. 
fused to any member of this body. If I under. 
stand the question presented to us, it is simply 
whether we will give that Senator an opportunity 


question now js 
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question, 
ew York 
S subject 
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under discussion? If that is the question, I shall 
vote in favor of it. The courtesy has been inva. 


| take it as exceedingly unkind if it were refused to 
me. I shall vote in favor of the motion to accom- 
modate the Senator from New York. 
The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
motion to —,, till Saturday next. 
Mr. PRATT. The remarks of the Senator 
| from Alabama place my opposition to that motion 


| 
| pursue in relation to it, if such should prove to || on a ground that [ do not desire it to occupy. | 


|| be the real state of the case. 

As to my right to do so, I can hardly conceive 
that any member of this body can question it. 
Why, sir, the parliamentary history of England 
is full of instances of motions for a communication 
of papers by the Executive. They are the usual 


| am disposed to render all courtesy to every mem- 
| ber of this body, and it was not to the request of 
| the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] that 
'| I objected; but the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
|| Dawson,] my honorable friend from South Caro- 

| lina, [Mr. Burzer,] and a number of other gen- 


: : o> i : 
| means through which a parliamentary body is || tlemen round me expressed a desire to speak on 


_ enabled to approach questions which, otherwise, 


_ this subject, and it was for that reason I objected. 


would escape its reach, and be beyond its action. | The question before the Senate was the reference 


It is said we cannot express an opinion upon these 


matters until we know how they have been acted | 


on. If that be true—if the principle be correct, 
then the original resolution of the Senator from 

Virginia was wrong; for we may have to consider 

these mattersin Executive session, and there alone. 

If the proposition were a correct one, could we 
| permit ourselves to enter into any details with re- | 

spect to its merits? But, sir, the correctness of | 

this proceeding has never, that I know of, been | 

questioned, either as to its expediency, or as to its 
| parliamentary appropriateness. Itis clearly within 
| the terms of those powers which are vested in us. 
| And, when a motion is before us upon the ques- 
tion to refer the information obtained to a com- 
mittee, then is the proper time for discussing how 
far the interest of the country can be benefited by 
further action upon it. 

That being my view of the subject, and prompted 
besides by the consideration that it is but justice | 
that ample opportunity be afforded those Senators | 
who intend to address the Senate, and answer the | 
positions which I have taken this morning, I shall 
vote for the motion to postpone, so that honorable 
Senators may have time to prepare speeches, and 
deliver them whenever it will suit their conven- | 
|| lence. | 
| Mr. BUTLER. _I wish to define my position 
| in relation to my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. | 


|| Seute.] When I made the few remarks which 
I offered in reply to that Senator, I narrowed the 
question down to this: whether England and the | 
United States could by treaty stipulations make 


of these communications to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. If the reference were made to that 
committee, according to my opinion, before that 
committee could report, the action of the Exee- 
utive Department would render any reply to the 
speech of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Sovit] 
unnecessary. There was no discourtesy, there- 
fore, to the Senator from New York [Mr.Sewaro) 
in advocating that reference. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would deprive me also of 
the right to speak. 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. My argument was 
this: At this stage of the session, if some dozen 

entlemen desired to speak on this subject, it would 
be impossible, in view of the transaction of the 
public business, to permit them all to speak ante- 
rior to the reference to the committee. [ thought, 
therefore, that it would be better to agree to the 
motion of reference, as all necessity for reply would 
cease before the papers came back. 

Mr. CLEMEN . The answer to that argu 
ment is simple: it ought to have been urged be 
‘fore. We have allowed three speeches to bemade 
/—all on the Democratic side; and one on the 
| Whig side; and I think it is nothing but fair, cer 

tainly nothing but courteous, to permit the Sena- 
| tor from New York [Mr. Sewarp] to be heard. 

I know not what he intends to say. I know not 
| whether he intends 10 answer the speech of the 

Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Soute.] He asks 
nothing unreasonable—nothing that has not bees 
asked before, and never refused. Ass to the bust- 
ness of the Senate being delayed by acceding 
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how the remark has escaped from any source or \\ 
from anybody, that my honorable friend from 
Louisiana said that the Administration had been 
animated by an un-American feeling. I believe 
he is the last gentleman upon this floor who would 
have made such a remark. He has an American 
heart, and he has taste enough to forbear making 
any such remark. I will do him that justice. 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator says that he does 
not know how that remark could have escaped 
me. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I said I did not know 
how it could have escaped from any source. 

Mr. PRATT. The honorable Senator from 
New York said that this subject should not go by 
without his being permitted to defend the Admin- 
istration; and my honorable friend from Georgia 
said that he felt it to be his duty to defend the 
Administration before the subject should go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and then my 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Bapcer] said 
that whatever might have been the issue anterior 
to what has occurred to-day, the oration of the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana, and the charges 
that had been made by him, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that there should be granted to the 
friends of the Administration an opportunity to 
defend it against what was charged by that Sen- 
ator. It was not | who said that the charge was 
that of anti-American feeling; but it is to be at- 
tributed to the Senators who made those sugges- 
tions, 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, you will rec- | 
ollect that | rose and was proceeding to address 
the Senate. [ should before this time probably 
have considerably advanced in the subject, had I 
been permitted to go on; but Senators interrupted 
me, preferring thatthe subject should be postponed 
until some otherday. I then said that if the Senate 
preferred it, | would speak to-morrow. Senators 
again interposed, and expressed a preference for 
a day further off, and IL acceded to the longer time. 

Now, it seems that although I was ready to 
proceed in the beginning, I am to be allowed no 
opportunity to speak at all, either to-day, or at 
any other time. I ask the Senate to postpone the 
subject until to-morrow. I want no time to pre- 
pare. Lcan be as well prepared to-morrow as at 
any other time. If to-morrow Is not agreeable to 
the Senate, let it be postponed until any day which 
does suit them. 

Several Senarors. Say Saturday. 

Mr. SEWARD. Honorable Senators mention 
Saturday. Very well; letit beSaturday. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject until Saturday next, and make it the special 
order for that day. 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, as my silence 
might be misconstrued, I deem it necessary to say 
a few words in reply to the remarks which have 
been presented to the consideration of the Senate 
since | resumed my seat. To the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] I would say 
that he has entirely misconceived what I in- 
tended to say. He must recollect that I had just 
alluded to the opinion entertained by my friend 
from Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,] in reference to the 
construction to be placed on the treaty. He had 
admitted that the meaning of the words referred to 
in the treaty might be susceptible of the construc- 
tion placed upon them by the Secretary of State. 
But [ remarked, too, that he had soon denied the 
correctness of that construction, and nobly vindi- 
cated the true meaning of the treaty. It was in 
reference to this vindication of the American con- 
struction, solely and exclusively, that I alluded to 
the remarks of the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, as being in accordance with the position 
taken by the Senator from Maine. When the 
honorable Senator goes on and speaks of the sec- 
ondary bearings of this subject, as alluded to in 
my remarks, he mistakes also the point I had 
intended to present. I merely meant to limit my- 
self to that portion of his speech which treated 
of the situation of America under the treaty of 
1818; and it was in that view, and in that view 
alone, that I qualified those rights, which he had 
so nobly defended, as being secondary rights in 


contradistinction of the primary rights upon which || 


I had placed my main reliance in the view I had | 
taken of the question. So much forthe honorable 
Senator from Michigan. 
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As to my honorable friend from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Burver,] I am sorry that we should disagree 
aboutanything which I may have had occasion to 
express in connection with this matter; but, with- 
out attempting now to answer the suggestions that 
have fallen from him, he will allow me to entertain 
the hope that when he has more thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject, he will find that the whole, 
and the only question to be debated here is, wheth- 
er, under any circumstances, England or anybody 
else can claim any dominion at all over the bays, 
gulfs, creeks, or harbors, that are beyond three 
marine miles from hercoast. The position which 
I meant to assume was, that the Bay of Fundy, 
as well as the Bay of Chaleur, and the Straits of 
Northumberland, were seas to all intents and pur- 
poses; and that England could claim over them no 
right of supremacy; that they were as free and 
as open to our fishermen and to every man under 
the sun as to English subjects. , 

But that question, in all probability, from the 
turn which the debate has taken, will have to be 
discussed again; and when it comes in a proper 
shape—reduced to those terms that will make it 
tangible-—l shall be ready to meet it, and to attend 
to the objections which have been intimated to 
some parts of my speech. 

There have been some allegations here; or, at 
all events, if those allegations have not been made, 
it was under a misapprehension of the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, {[Mr. Prarr,] that they 
were suggested, that, in my remarks, I had 
charged the Administration with a want of Amer- 
ican feeling in its appreciation of the impending diffi- 
culties. | am ata loss to account for such a misap- 
prehension. Iwill be found by those who may do 
me the honor to peruse the fugitive remarks which 
I have presented to the Senate, that there is nota 
word there which, to my sentiment, and, I am 
sure, to the sentiment of the whole Senate, will go 
to incriminate any person. I repelled the supposi- 

| tion, that certain things coming from the newspa- 
pers, and from the rumors set afloat around us, 


could be founded in truth. I merely presented the | 
question, as it was being spread to the whole | 


world through the agency of this Government 
itself; and, commenting upon it, I ventured to 
give,as I hada right to do, my opinion of the 
course which it would become the Government to 
pursue in relation to it, if such should prove to 
be the real state of the case. 


As to my right to do so, I can hardly conceive | 


that any member of this body can question it. 
Why, sir, the parliamentary history of England 
is full of instances of motions fora communication 
of papers by the Executive. They are the usual 
means through which a parliamentary body is 
enabled to approach questions which, otherwise, 
would escape its reach, and be beyond its action. 
It is said we cannot express an opinion upon these 
matters until we know how they have been acted 
on. If that be true—if the principle be correct, 
then the original resolution of the Senator from 
Virginia was wrong; for we may have to consider 
these mattersin Executive session, and there alone. 
If the proposition were a correct one, could we 
permit ourselves to enter into any details with re- 


spect to its merits? But, sir, the correctness of | 


this proceeding has never, that I know of, been 


questioned, either as to its expediency, or as to its | 
parliamentary appropriateness. Itis clearly within | 


the terms of those powers which are vested in us. 
And, when a motion is before us upon the ques- 
tion to refer the information obtained to a com- 
mittee, then is the proper time for discussing how 
far the interest of the country can be benefited by 
further action upon it. 


That being my view of the subject, and prompted | 


besides by the consideration that it is but justice 
that ample opportunity be afforded those Senators 


who intend to address the Senate, and answer the | 


positions which I have taken this morning, I shall 
vote for the motion to postpone, so that honorable 


|| Senators may have time to prepare speeches, and 
‘| deliver them whenever it will suit their conven- 


lence. 


Mr. BUTLER. _I wish to define my position | 


in relation to my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Sovre.] When I made the few remarks which 


| I offered in reply to that Senator, | narrowed the 
| question down to this: whether England and the 
| United States could by treaty stipulations make 
' 
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The PRESIDENT. Does the 
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er bays that have 


en BAS, than 


yeas and nays? 
Sir; onthe question of 


The PRESIDENT. But the 
to postpone until Saturday next, 


Mr. WALKER. 


question now jg 
Which motion has 


The PRESIDENT. The motion 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
[ understand that the Senator from 
[Mr. Sewarp] has requested that t 
should be postponed to a particular 
ourpose of enabling him to deliver his 0 
Is that a fact? 


Mr. SEWARD. 


I desire to as} 


Be a I will state, for the inf 
ation of the Senator, that I rose to addre 
ate upon the question to-day in order 
suggested that the Senate desired no 
with the subject to-day, buat to postponeit 
morrow. I then consented to the Proposition 
postpone until to-morrow; but Senators preferr 

poned until Saturday, and | 

acceded to that. I do not ask for its postpone. 
ment to any particular day; but merely desire 

| that, whenever it is considered, I may have the 
floor to express my views. 

| Mr. CLEMENS. Then I have only onethine 

_ tosay: Thecourtesy asked for by the Senator from 

| New York, is one that the Senate has never rs. 
fused to any member of this body. If 1 under. 
stand the question presented to us, it is simply 

| whether we will give that Senator an opportunity 
to express his opinions on the subject recently 

If that is the question, I shy'} 
The courtesy has been invs. 
riably extended to every Senator, and J should 

| take it as exceedingly unkind if it were refused tp 

I shall vote in favor of the motion to accom. 

modate the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
motion to postpone till Saturday next. 

Mr. PRATT. The remarks of the Senator 
| from Alabama place my opposition to that motion 
'| on a ground that I do not desire it to occupy. | 
| am disposed to render all courtesy to every mem- 

ber of this body, and it was not to the request of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewaro] that 
I objected; but the Senator from Georgia, {Mr. 
Dawson,] my honorable friend from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Burier,] and a number of other gen- 
tlemen round me expressed a desire to speak on 
this subject, and it was for that reason I objected. 
The question before the Senate was the reference 
of these communications to the Committee on For- 

If the reference were made to 

committee, according to my opinion, before that 

committee could report, the action of the Exer- 
utive Department would render any reply to the 
speech of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Sovit] 

There was no discourtesy, there 

fore, to the Senator from New York [Mr.Sewano] 

in advocating that reference. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would deprive me also of 
the right to speak. 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. My argument was 
this: At this stage of the session, if some dozen 
| gentlemen desired to speak on this subject, it would 
be impossible, in view of the transaction of tle 
| public business, to permit them all to speak ante- 
| rior to the reference to the committee. 
therefore, that it woald be better to agree to the 
motion of reference, as all necessity for reply would 
| cease before the papers came back. 

Mr. CLEMENS. The answer to thet argt- 
ment is simple: it ought to have been urged )* 
We have allowed three speeches t 
—all on the Democratic side; and one on ™ 
Whig side; and I think it is nothing but fair, ce 
but courteous, to permit the Sens- 
tor from New York [Mr. Sewarp] t 
I know not what he intends to say. 
whether he intends to answer the speec 
Senator from Louisiana, [ 
nothing unreasonable—nothing that 
| asked before, and never refused. 
| ness of the Senate being delayed b 
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a te 
be es much delayed after the papers come 
me; from the committee as before? " | 
vir. PRA the committee will 
never report. b 

\r. CLEMENS. The gentleman sa 
jes the committee would not report. 
‘ference would be a virtual prohibition to ex- 
noo his views on the Senator from New York, | 
i s RD. —_ 
Mr STEER. Allow me to say one word in 
instice to myself, and I wish to - it with par- 
‘glar reference to the remark the Senator | 
rm Alabama, {Mr. Crsmaan, I will relate to | 
sim what took place between Mr. Clay and Mr. | 
Calhoun. Mr. Calhoun called on Mr. Clay on 
one occasion when | was present; and I recollect | 
that the meeting was apparently very cordial. | 
Mr. Clay remarked at that time to Mr. Calhoun, | 
that though they had often differed upon questions | 
of domestic policy at home, he believed that so | 
far as related to foreign affairs, there had been no | 
any distinction between them. Now, for my | 
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gencies, that to negotiate under such circumstances, and 
sign a treaty, Whateverits merits in other respects be, were 
to sink in the dust what of pride, what of dignity, what of 
|| honor, we have grown to in the rapid race Which we had 
been running since we became a nation.”’ 

I diselaim the idea, that these restrictions impute 
want of patriotism or of fidelitzr to the Administra- 
|| tion; but, when taken sogetber with the facts 
OF NEW YORK, which they assume, they seem to me to import a 
In THe Senate, 4ugust 14, 1852. | censure of this effect and extent, viz: That her 
The Message of the President of the United States trans. |, Britannic Majesty's Government has recently set 
mitting information in regard to the Fisheries on the coasts | UP & hewW construction of the convention of 1818, 
of the British Possessions in North America, being ander | by which it proposes new to draw lines from chief 
consideration— headland to chief headland, and thus to exclude 

Mr. SEWARD said: || American fishermen from the Bays of Fundy, 

Mr. Prestpenr: When this debate was sus- | Chaleur, and Mirimachi, and also from the Strais 
pended on Thursday last, a question had just of Northumberland, and the Gut of Canso, all of 
arisen whether the Executive administration had | Which have hitherto been enjoyed by our fisher- 
been censured here for its conduct in regard to | men ; and that her Britannic Majesty ’s Government 
the subject. || has sent a large naval force into those waters to 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. || enforce that new construction, and has soattempted 
Mason,) chairman of the Committee on Foreign || © bring us to negotiate for maintaining national 
Relations, when addressing the Senate, remarked | rights at the cannon’s mouth: that the Executive 
that if the President had done his duty, the whole | bas not acted with sufficient promptness and de- 


postpone the further consideration of the subject | 





THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


a | 


part, with regard to any question pertaining to | 
sur foreign relations, 1 do not wish to hear of | 
Whigs or Democrats, 1 make that reply to the 
Senator. 1 do not believe those who have spoken | 
on this question have consulted the dictates of | 
ty. 
Bat | wish to say, that if this debate is to go on, | 
| think the Senator from New York will acquire | 
aright—not as a member of the Whig party, but || 
will acquiré a right which others could have | 
claimed, and which I could have claimed if I had | 
asked it at that time; but I did not think it fair to 
do so. I think that when this subject goes to the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations they will find | 
that we have been firing at a mark when there 
was none in existence; and perhaps we can re- | 
duce the matterto such a form that we may all be | 
prepared to act upon it, not at all as partisans, but | 
as American citizens. 
The PRESIDENT. The Chair will take oc- | « proclamation; 
casion to state, that as soon as this debate sprung : 
up, he informed the Senate that it was out of | 
order; that on a question of reference the subject- | 
matter was not open to discussion. The Senate, | 
by general consent, determined that the debate | 
should go on, and the Chair acceded to it. He | 


naval force of the country had been already sent. 
into the northeastern seas to protect the rights of 
American fishermen against British cannon. The | 
| honorable Senator from Maine, j Mr. Hamu, } the 
honorable and distinguished Senator from Michi- | 
gan, (Mr. — and the honorable Senator from | 
Arkansas, (Mr. Bortann,) declared that they fully | 
concurred in all that had been said by the honor- | 
able Senator from Virginia. 

Now, it is quite certain that the whole naval 
force of the count 
into those seas, and I suppose it equally certain | 
that at that time none had been sent there. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. | 
Bortanp] expressed astonishment and regret that 
the President had not, without a call, sent here all 
the information which he possessed. He com- 
plained that the Secretary of State had ‘treated 
the subject wrongly in what has been called his | 
>” that it “‘cast doubts on the 
right of the fishermen.’’ 





he declared his opinion that the place was ill- 
chosen, and indeed. 

here, under the circumstances, ought to be repro- | 
os . bated altogether. The honorable Senator from 
wakes this explanation, inasmuch as it has been || Connecticut (Mr. Tovcey] asked what was the 
observed that speeches have been permitted, to | meaning of the notice published by the Secretary 
show that it has been done by order of the Sen- } of State—was it designed to induce our fishermen | 





ai, and not by his permission. to retire from their pursuits; to invite us to sur- 
Mr.MASON. f wish to say that when the | render the rights secured to us by the convention 
Senator from Louisiana ex a wish, last || of 1818. The honorable Senator was pleased to 
Thursday, to address the Senate, and there was } express his sorrow that he could not have con- | 
noobjection, I committed myself, and stand ready fidence in the Administration, and also an opinion 
now to hear the Senator from New York on Sat- | that it needed to be prompted. The honorable 


urday. 1 look upon this as a matter of courtesy || and esteemed Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Soute] 
= should be regarded. 7 | was more cautious, but even he complained that 
; t. CLEMENS. I beg to say one word in || some of our rights in the fisheries had “ brutally 
ae the Senator from South Carolina. He || been torn away”’ ‘‘in the midst of the most pro- 
- new unjust, contrary to his usual custom. || found peace,” and ‘‘when England was inces- 
2 as endeavored to make an impression upon || *santly receiving most profuse tokens and mani- | 
pies that I intimated that in questions affect- || « festations of condescension, and was allowed to 
ms our foreign relations there was a difference || ¢tyrn to her own advantage and profit the good 
felt pon Democrats. I meant no such '| will indulged towards us by Nicaragua, and had- 
South Ge am sure the honorable Senator from || *been allowed to introduce her bankers into our | 
Carolina does not believe that I did; but I || « Treasury as agents in the payment of our debt to | 
stated it as fact that, on this subject, three Demo- || « Mexico. These,’’ said the Senator, “I t | 


crats have spoken to one Whig. I do not know || <; : ; ” : 
whether the Senator from New York is a defender ‘ it again, are strange times indeed.”’ Again, that | 








to have made so large a concessio 
Britain in the convention of 1818.’ 
honorable Senator said: 


“ : , Senator argued, that Mr. Webster had erred when | 
ime —— ha not. [rather think he || he said in the tee published by cerees it 
; t sti ministration might de-— te 3 : 
are tha ite poly migh | was ‘an oversight in the American Government 


Great | 


: pon— ion to 
from New York, or any Further the | 


whether by the Senator 





i ay iff and I hold it just, : 
right, air to that Administration that he 
— be heard. do. not mean to-pay that a aoe wes aeGar veveuud, wen negeeees aay 5? 
tot ohn es Patriotic than a Democrat. I do silence the lion; but the lion roars, it 
- eve anything of the I believe that, so | sotme, and SbnraaeES ns us out Of those bounds 
wen an sous nee 0 ee ae Pir cot OmmNwIaR| Wiles We retalnc! as's consinan: | 
M sew iui element of our separate existence as a nation ; which war | 
Me ARD. Just about. itself could not wrest from us; which we hold under no 
'. CLEMENS. Lthink so. I think we are guano st favor from any one, bus under the sufference of 
tesa) ait ot SeRAntT EE ta tev nclguage of ir now scloeuabd eagle 
Mr BUT or south, who signed the convention of 1818, ours is a right 
Mr. BUTLER. I must do the Senator the || whieh cannot exclusively belong to or be'grauted by any 
Justice to say, that I he then intended | nation. Sir, | ask it. of you, would that be an attitude be- 
itt he has now ¢ ined. coming this great country ? Bat Relieve sot fn thoes ru. 
Th, CLEMENS. Certainly. ; parson who how holds the seals of the State, and 
question was then taken on the motion to | Frost stad and exalted patriotism are equal to any emer- 
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has not even yet been sent | 


|| ecutive Department has generally 


| 
Alluding to rumored || 
negotiation at Mr. Webster’s country residence, | 


that negotiation there, or even || 


|| De 


| 





| cision, has not properly resented an insult and an 

indignity received, and has already negotiated, or 
| may be negotiating, or about to negotiate, in the 
| presence of that naval force, in derogation of the 
| interest or dignity or honor of the United States, 
/and that Great Britain has been emboldened and 
_ rendered thus insolent by previous diplomatic tri- 
a over the present Administration. 

Sir, I take leave to say that there is a presump- 
| tion, a violent presumption, against the soundness 
| and the justness of all such censures. There is 
| no want of firmness or of boldgess in asserting 

American rights here, or in the House of Repre- 

sentatives. Experience has shown that the Ex- 
been quite as 
| firm and as bold as Congress. Sir, the fisheries 
| are a commercial interest. By peculiar fidelity in 

guarding such interests, this Administration has 
| deservedly gained the confidence of the commercial 
| classes, the conservative classes of the country. 
The fisheries are practically and peculiarly a 
northern interest. In the geographical balance, 
| they were once weighed against the free navigation 
| of the Mississippi. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State are northern 


|| men. Each began, and, when he shall have closed 
| his 


— career, each will rest in the associations 
| of the North. — ; ' 
| More than this; the fisheries are an interest of 


|| the States of Massachusetts and Maine, which 


practically are undivided and inseparable in com- 
mercial fortunes. The Secretary of State, in whose 
rtment this subject proper y belongs, is a man 
of Massachusetts—is it too much to say the MAN OF 
Massacnusetrs? The ocean, with its fisheries, 
washes the shore of the farm on which he dwells. 
Nay, sir, he is an angler himself, I am told, and 
of course he is a good one, for he is not half and 
half in anything. He tills the sea, and I fear his 
principal harvests are gathered upon it; are gath- 
| ered with the line, and not with the sickle. There 
| is a strong presumption that the Secretary will 
be faithful to an interest so near to himself, and 
| the constituency to whom he chiefly owes the long 
| public life which he has enjoyed. A distinguish 
| artist of our country has enriched our academies 
| with a national painting. It represents the Secre- 
| tary of Statein debatedefending the honor and fame 
of Massachusetts against the assault of an eminent 
orator of South Carolina, (Mr. Hayne.) That is 
a heroic piece; let honorable Senators here take 
| care that they do not provoke the artist to pro- 
duce a comic counterpart, in which the Senators 


| from Arkansas and Louisiana (Mr. Bortanp and 
| Mr. Sou.e] may be presented in the act of reseu- 


ing Massachusetts from desolation, brought on 
through the timidity of her own, her chosen and 
honored statesman. Such a pi might enter 
into a new and interesting series of political illus- 
trations, to be entitled, ‘* The vagaries of a Pres- 
idential Election.” 
Mr. President, the statesman thus impeached 
for want of boldness and firmness in defending his 
’s maritime is he who replied to 
Great Britain, when for the iast time the 
right to ‘* search’’ American vessels, ‘* The ocean 
is the sphere of the law of nations; every vessel 
on the seas, is, by that law, under the protection 
of the laws of her own nation.”’ “The practice 


. . 
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of impressing seamen from American vessels can- 
not hereafter be allowed to take place.” 
every regularly-documented American merchant 
vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” 

Sir, the statesman thus impeached for being 
unreliable in defending the interests of Massachu- 
setts is he who, in 
which I have referred, achieved his triumph with 
the words: 


“1 shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts. 
She needs none. There she is. 
yourselves. There is her history; the world knows it by 
heart. The past is at least secure. There is Boston, and 
Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill—and there they 
will remain forever.’’ 


I shall enter into no encomium on the Secretary 
of State—he needs none. I should be incompetent 
to grasp so great a theme, if it were needed. The 
Secretary of State! There he is. Behold him 
and judge for yourselves, There is his history; 
there are his ideas—his thoughts spread over every 
page of your annals for near half a century. There 
are his ideas, his thoughts, impressed upon and 
inseparable from the mind of his country and the 
spirit of theage. The worldyknows them all by 
heart. ‘There they are, and there they will be for- 
ever. The past is at least secure. The past is 
enough, of itself, to guaranty a future of fame un- 
approachable and inextinguishable. 

Mr. President, a simple narrative shall now 
accomplish the two purposes for which I address 
the Senate. It shall show that the censures of hon- 
orable Senators are erroneous, and it will lead us 
to an exact knowledge of the issue involved in the 
question which eccupies the Senate. 

I pass by the treaty of 1783. All the world 
knows that, in common with the people of Eng- 
land, we were subjects of the King of Great Brit- 
ain, and that in the war which terminated that 
connection, we secured not only independence, 
but also an equal right, in common with those 
who remained subjects, in the fisheries, which had 
before been enjoyed incommon. I pass by the 
treaty of 1815. It was a treaty concluded at the 
end of our second war with Great Britain. In 
that treaty no allusion whatever was made to the 





** In | 


the memorable debate to | 


Behold her, and jndge for | 


subject; and so Great Britain contended that our | 


riglits to the fisheries were gone with the war, 
hecause they had not been reéstablished by the 
treaty of peace. We maintained, on the contrary, 
that we retained all those rights, because they had 


not been surrendered in the treaty of peace. The | 


convention of 1818 was a convention made for 


the purpose of settling this great dispute, and did | 


settle it in this way. The United States took, 
under it, the equal right to fish in common with 


His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, in the waters | 


that wash the southern coast of Newfoundland, 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands; on the 
northern and western coasts of Newfoundland, 
from Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands; and also 
the right to fish along the Magdalene Islands; and 
from Mount Jolly, on the southern coast of Lah- 
rador, to and through the Straits of Belle Isle, and 


thence northwards indefinitely. Here on this 
map you see these common fishing grounds. By 


that convention the United States renounced all 
right to fish anywhere within the distance of three 
miles of the shore, within any other of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors of His Majesty’s domin- 
ions in North America, or to enter them for any 
eause but distress and want of wood and water. 
The fisheries to which this provision was applica- 
ble were, on the excepted coasts of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s 


Isiand, and a portion of Canada, called Gaspe. | 


You see them all here on the chart. 


Will the Senate please to notice that the prin- | 


cipal fisheries in the waters to which these limita- 


tions apply, are the mackerel and the herring | 


fisheries, and that these are what arecalled ‘ shoal 
fisheries ;”’ 
mackerel and herrings is within three miles of 
the shore. Therefore, by that renunciation, the 


that is to say, the best fishing for | 


United States renounced the best mackerel and | 


herring fisheries. Senators please to notice, also, 
to cure and dry fish, is very important. Fishcan 
be cured sooner; and the sooner cured the better 
they are, and the better is the market price. This 
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their desire to abridge the American fishery as 
much as possible; and indeed they seek naturajly 
enough to procure our exclusion altogether from 
the fishing grounds. Such was the convention of 
1818, and its effects. 

On the 14th of June, 1819, the British Parlia- 


ment passed an act for the purpose of carrying the | 
provisions of this convention into effect, by which | 


they authorized the King to issue orders in Council. 
By orders in Council the Government of Great 
Britain provided for the seizure of persons tres- 
passing within the forbidden fishing grounds, or 
abusing the conceded privileges. 

The Provincial Government of Nova Scotia, in 
1836, passed a very stringent law for the purpose, 
or under the pretext, of preventing encroachments 
by American fishermen; and simultaneously with 


this act, they set up the claim to exclude the Ameri- | 


can fishermen from entering the great bays of 
I'undy and Chaleur, and all other great bays; and 


also to shut up the Gut of Canso, to prevent Amer- | 


ican fishermen from using that very necessary chan- 
nel to reach the Straitsof Northumberland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. That Province asserted, at 
the same time, that by the true and just construction 
of the convention of 1818, we were excluded from 
the British harbors and waters, except in case of 
actual distress; and authorized the police to assume 
to judge absolutely what were cases of distress, 
and when the plea was at end; and declared ita 
cause of forfeiture, also, when a fisherman should 
come in for wood or water, without showing that 
he had been weil supplied when he left home. 
The Province also declared it an abuse and ground 
of forfeiture, when our fishermen baited fish within 


three miles from the shore, for the purpose of tempt- | 


ing them out into the deep sea; and also when they 
prepared, within three miles of the shore, to fish 
outside those limits. 


Moreover, the Nova Scotia statute rendered it 


almost impossible for a fisherman to defend a just 
cause, because it allowed only a month in which 
to prepare his defense, and cast the onus probandi 
on the party libeled. Mr. Stevenson, and after 
him Mr. Everett, remonstrated with the Imperial 
Government against this atrocious act, and in- 
sisted on the same construction of the act we now 
demand. The Imperial Government indulged a 
desire to accommodate, and submitted such a pro- 
position to the Colonial authorities of Nova Scotia. 


That Colony resisted, as I think did all the others; | 


and Nova Scotia requested the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown on the construction of the 
treaty in regard to all the points to which I have 
thus adverted. Those law officers confirmed all 
the pretensions of the Nova Scotians. Under these 
circumstances, the British Government, declaring 
their adherence to the construction given by the law 
officers, yielded to the appeal of the United States 
so far as to grant, as a concession, that the Bay of 
Fundy should be open to the American fishermen, 


subject to the limitation of not going within three | 


miles of the shore, and they declined to concede 
more. ‘The American minister, Mr. Everett, re- 
ceived this not as a concession, but as a right. 


| The British minister insisted that it should be re- | 
-garded not as a right, but as a concession. 


Mr. Everett wrote on the 25th of March, 1845, 
thus: 

**] received, a few days since, and herewith transmit, a 
note from Lord Aberdeen, containing the satisfactory intel- 
ligence, that after a reconsideration of the subject, although 
the Queen’s Gorernment adhere tothe construction of the 
convention which they have always maintained, they have 
still come to the determination of relaxing from it, so far 
as to allow 4merican fishermen to pursue their avocations 
in the Bay or Funpy.”? $ 

So, the one party calling it a ‘* concession,’’ 
and the other defining it a ‘‘ right,’’—the priv- 
ilege of fishing, or the right to fish within the 
Bay of Fundy, except within three miles of the 
shore, was admitted, and so has constituted a de- 
parture, in one instance and on one point, from 
the rigorous construction otherwise pertinaciously 


_ adhered to by the Government of Great Britain. 


What the British Government had thus con- 


ner | ceded as a relaxation, the Canadian authorities 
that the privilege of resort to the shore constantly, | 


} 


still declared was unwise; and, although this con- 
cession had been made, yet all that time, as well 
as ever since, the Provincial authorities have in- 


| sisted upon the technical and rigorous construction 


circumstance has given to the colonies a great || of the treaty, and the United States upon the 
advantage over usin this trade. It has stimulated || more liberal and just one. The Imperial Govern- 


$300,000 a year—and they im 
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The North Américan Fisherics—Mr. Seward. j : 
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ment, although it adopted wad has hanes = 
e 


Provincial construction, has, ney 
declined to maintain it practically by fae always 
have been the attitudes of the three parti ci Such 
fore. Such are their attitudes now. ot httaee 
Now, sir, during all this time — 
how long before—the Imperial Governme 
kept some naval force in those seas, for the = 
pose of preventing encroachments and en oo 
American and French fishermen; and the = ; 
have, at all times, I believe, made some sh ae 
naval force for that purpose, or on that penton - 
In the last year a new administration wih ck 
Earl of Derby at its head obtained the Sete f 
That Administrat, 
was understood to favor the Principle of protect; ; 
The United States pay considerable bount _ 
their fishermen—bounties amounting to J 
h pose a duty of 
twenty per cent. on foreign fish. The colonia} 
fishermen claimed of the new ministry, as th 
had been in the habit of claiming of the old mig. 
istry, the assent of the Royal Government to the 
granting of bounties; and they complained to . 
new ministry, as they had been in the habit of 
complaining to the old one, of the encroachments 
of the American fishermen. The colonial author- 
ities last year, by reports and resolutions threat 
ened retaliation against the United States jn some 
form, if these claims and complaints should be dis- 


I do not know 


| revarded, 


Under these circumstances, the Imperial Goy. 
ernment, in 1851, proposed to the President of 
the United States to negotiate concerning the 
questions raised by the British Colonies, and gy). 
mitted, through Sir Henry Bulwer, a schedule of 
the terms or principles upon which that Gover. 
ment would negotiate, for the purpose of settling 
what they were pleased to call the commercial in. 
tercourse between the Provinces and the United 
States. The President of the United States alto. 
gether declined to negotiate ; and he referred the 
subject to the Congress of the United States jn 
his annual message of December last, in these 
words: 


** Your attention is again invited to the question of recip- 
rocal trade between the United States and Canada and 
other British possessions near our frontier. Overtures for 


| a convention upon this subject have been received from 


her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, but it 
seems to be in many respects preferable that the matter 
should be regulated by reciprocal legislation. Documents 
are laid before you, showing the terms whieh the British 
Government is willing to offer, and the measures which it 
may adopt, if some arrangement upon this subject shall 
not be made.’ 


Thus, in December last, was Congress invited 
by the President to consider the subject out of 
which all the present difficulties have arisen ; and 
we then had this notice from the British Mini 
try, viz: 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are prepared, on ceriam 
conditions and with certain reservations, to make the cvn- 
cession to which so much importance seems to have been 


attached by Mr. Clayton, namely—to throw open to the 
fishermen of the United States the fisheries in the waters 


| of the British North American Colonies, with permission 


to those fishermen to land on the coasts of those colonies, 


| for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish; 


provided that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the 
owners of private property, or with the operations of Brit 
ish fishermen.’’ 

Congress did nothing, said nothing, thought 
nothing on the subject. The colonies, in the 
mean time, continued to complain of encroach- 


| ments, and continued to deman the consen( of the 


Imperial Government to the granting of bounties. 
The Imperial Government answered that to co 
the complaints of the colonies, they would noto 


| ject to measures being taken by the colonies them 


selves for the granting of bounties, and that = 
would send an additional force to protect them 
against encroachments. Such a force we sent, 
and, simultaneously with sending it, the ~ 
Minister here, on the 5th of July last, in'o 
the President of its coming, and its objects," 
following communication: 7 
“ T have been directed by her Majesty’s Coenen 
bring to the knowledge of the Government of ~ sje 
State a measure which has been adopted by her vai 
Government to prevent a repetition of the Seed 
which have so frequently been made of the encroaches 
of vessels belonging to citizens of the United > et Brite 
France upon the fishing grounds reserved to Gr 
hy the convention of 1818. to het 
‘Urgent representations having been add British Nort 
Majesty’s Government by the Governors of the Bn 
American Provinces, in regard to these encroaclunen 
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eolonial fisheries are most seriously preju- 
wnereny _, ns have been given by the Lords of her Maj- 
ficed, a oles for stationing of New Brunswick, Nova 
sAd oe Edward’s Island, and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
; of small sailing vessels and steamers as 


Seatha. Pru 


rence, SU * a) eufcient to prevent the infraction of the 
shall . e command of the Queen that the officers 
wealy> " on this service should be especially enjoined to 
it Hoy nnerference with the vessels of friendly Powers, 
av ud ai 


here they are in the act of violating the treaty, and 
. " sncasions to avoid giving ground of complaint by the 
on of harsh or unnecessary proceedings when circum- 
apel their arrest Or seizure. 


on a 
adopt 
wances con 


Let us now see what force it is that has been 
cent into the field of the dispute. There is the 
Buzzard, & steamer of six guns, the, Sappho, a 
Joon of twelve guns, and the Bermuda, a schooner 
of three guns, sent to the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
phere coast of Newfoundland, where we have an 
é westioned right of fishing, and where there is 
wo controversy. ‘Then there is the Devastation, a 
seamer of six guns, the Arrow and the Tele- 
vaph, of one gun each, and the Nettley, of two 
eos, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; making, in the 
yhole, seven vessels, with a total of thirty-one 
guns, sent by the Imperial Government into these 
waters. d ; 
Vice-Admiral Seymour, the Cumberland, with 
eoventy guns, there are, altogether, one hundred 
and oneguos. This is the naval force which has 
une sent into the northeastern seas. 

Now, I desire the Senate to take notice what 
force was there before this great naval force was 
sept, Last year there was the flag-ship, the Cum- 
berland, commanded by the same Sir Charles Sey- 
mour, with seventy guns, a frigate of twenty-six 
mus, two sloops of sixteen guns, and one steamer 
of six guns, making, in the whole, sixty-four 
runs, without the Cumberland, and, including the 
Cumberland, one hundred and thirty-four guns. 

Then this mighty naval demonstration, which 
has so excited the Senate, and roused its indigna- 
tion, and brought down its censures upon the 
Administration, consists in a reduction of the na- 
val force which Great Britain had in those waters 
ayearago from one hundred and thirty-four to 
one hundred and one guns. What the British 
Government has done has been to withdraw some 
large steamers, because they were not so useful in 
accomplishing the objects designed, or because 
they would be more useful elsewhere, and to sub- 
stitute in their place a large number of inferior 
vessels, either more efficient there, or less useful 
elsewhere. 

The Senate will understand me. I do not say 
this is the whole force which is in those waters. 


There isan increase, | think, on the whole, which | 


is furnished by small vessels of the different Prov- 
inces; Canada having sent one; New Foundland 
one; Nova Scotia four. But the question I am 
upon, and the real question now is, what the Im- 
es Government has done, and so I say the 


ritish Government has reduced the number of | 


guns employed. 
Now, when this force was approaching, a letter 


from Sir John Packington, bearing somewhat the | 


tone of a proclamation, appeared, and at the mo- 
ment was magnified and applauded by the colonial 
lewspapers in a most bellicose manner, and before 
the letter of the British minister could have been 
read or received by the President of the United 
States, an alarm went abroad throughout the fish- 
eres, and along the northeastern coasts. It was 
exactly at the season when the fishermen were 
foing to the ocean fields to gather their autumnal 
harvests, _The President, it seems, took pains 
to obtain information informally, and he caused 
“to be published, in a notice issued by the Sec- 





State, July 6, 1852, and which has been called 
ere the “ proclamation”? of the Secretary. The 
Senate will see that the Secretary of State set 
orth such unofficial information as had been ob- 
ined, and all the information was unofficial, and 
sated the 
at the Imperial Government ¢ appeared’’ now to 
= Waling to adopt the construction of the conven- 

"insisted on by the colonies. Inferring from cir- 
imsiances, the hazards and dangers which in that 


a technically the convention of 1818 would bear 
"gerous construction insisted on by the colo- 





If you add to this force the flag-ship of | 


| these transactions about the fisheries. 


| any purpose whatever. 
tion has been made by the Britsh Government | 


retary of State, and dated at the Department of | 


popular inference then prevalent, saying || 


| town, just exactl 

Giare arise, he set forth the case precisely as | 

aatead tostand. He adverted to the question un- || 
as likely to be putin issue, and admitting 
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nies, he declared the dissent of the Government of 
the United States from it; and then communicated 
the case to the persons engaged in this hard and 
hazardous trade, that they might be “ on their 
guard,”” 

i am surprised that any doubts should be raised 
as to the proclamation being the act of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not understand how a Senator or 
a citizen can officially know that the Secretary of 
State is at Marshfield, or elsewhere, when the 
seal and date of the Department affirm that he is 
at the capital. I would like to know where or 
when this Government or this Administration has 
disavowed this proclamation. 

In issuing this notice, the Secretary of State did 
just what the Secretary of State had been in the 
habit of doing in such cases from the foundation 
of the Government, viz: He issued it to put citizens 
on their guard in a case of apparent danger resulting 
from threatened embarrassment of our relations 
with a foreign Power. The first notice of the kind 
which I have found in history, is a notice issued by 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State under George 
Washington, to the merchants of the United States, 
informing them of the British orders in Council, 
and of the decrees of the French Directory, and 
of the apprehended seizure and confiscation of 
American vessels under them; and assuring the 
American merchants that, for whatever they might 
unlawfully lose, the Government of the United 
States would take care that they should be indem- 
nified. L brought that to the notice of the Senate 
heretofore; and upon that ground, among others, 
they have twice sanctioned a bill providing for the 
payment of losses by French spoliations. The 
notice published by Mr. Webster was of the same 
character and effect. Since that time, the Missis- 
sippi, a steam war-frigate of the United States, has 
been ordered to those waters, to cruise there for the 
protection of American fishermen in the enjoyment 
of their just rights. ‘Thus ends the whole story of 
The diffi- 
cuties on the fishing grounds have * this extent, 
no more’’—they are the wonder of a day, and no 
longer. 

No negotiation has been had between the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the English Gov- 
ernment. No negotiation is now in progress be- 
tween the two Governments. No negotiation has 
been instituted between the two Governments, for 
No overture of negotia- 


since the last year, and no overture has been made 
by the American to the British Government. So, 
then, it appears that nothing has been negotiated 
away at the cannon’s mouth, because there has 
been no negotiation at all, either at the cannon’s 
mouth or elsewhere. There has been no negotia- 
tion under duress, because there has been no pre- 


| tence of a design by the Imperial Government to 


enforce its rigorous construction of the convention 
of 1818, or to depart from the position of neutrality, 
if | may so call it, always heretofore maintained. 
All the change is, that, in August, 1851, the 


| British Government had one hundred and thirty- 


four guns on that station; and now, in August, 
1852, it has one hundred and one guns; and this 
famous Sir Charles Seymour, who sweeps away, 
not only fishermen’s smacks, but also the icebergs 


| coming down from Hudson’s Bay and off the || 


coast of Labrador, with his ** broom,”’ is the Ad- 
miral of the whole station of British North Amer- 
ica—a field of duty which reaches from Central 
America to the North Pole. He has two head- 
quarters: one at Bermuda, in the winter; and the 
other at Halifax, in the summer. This same 
Admiral Seymour was in the same seas with his 
broom last year, just as he is this year, and yet 
he excited no alarm then. 


at his command, of which his flag-ship constitutes 
the largest portion. The first of these is to pro- 


tect British rights in the vicinity of Cuba, just as | 


the United States last year sent a vessel to main- 
tain their rights and perform their duties there. 
His next duty is to secure British rights at Grey- 


have had a vessel there to secure their rights. The 
third duty is to watch Solouque, the Emperor of 
Hayti, to prevent him from subjugating the Do- 
minican Colony, which the British Government is 


bound to do by an arrangement existing between || 


He has four trusts to | 
| execute for his Government with the small force 


as the United States ought to | 









































































the United States, Great Britain, and France: and 
the fourth duty is to protect British rights in these 
fisheries against encroachments and abuses by 
whomsoever may come along. The season of 
fishing is in the summer; and, therefore, the Ad- 
miral arrives at Halifax with bis broom during that 
season, and perhaps, also, he comes north, be- 
cause the weather is more pleasant. 

There have been since that time, some seizures, 


| four or five, I believe; but, in this there has been 


nothing new. I have before me a list of seizures 
of American vessels for the violation of the pro- 


| visions of the convention of 1818, from the years 


1839 to the year 1851. They amount in the whole 
to twenty-eight vessels, and it is insisted by the 
Imperial Government that they were all made 
on the grounds of violation and abuses of the 
convention of 1818, as construed by ourselves. 
There may have been mistakes, and probably, 
instances of oppression, but the British Govern- 
ment is understood to have disclaimed any such. 
More or less of these seizures have been brought 
to the notice of the Government of the United 
States from 1839 to this time. Yetthere has been 
no war—no declaration of war, but, on the con- 
trary, there has been the most pacific spirit on 
both sides which could be imagined. In 1836, 
Mr. Forsyth, the then Secretary of State, was so 
pacific and friendly, that he informed Mr. Bank- 
head, by direction of the President, that ** masters, 
owners, and others, engaged in the fisheries,’’ 
were to be informed by the collectors ** that com- 
plaints had been made, and that they were en- 
joined” to the strict limits assigned for taking fish 
under the convention of 1818. So in that year 
the Secretary of the Treasury addressed a circular 
letter to the collectors of customs, directing them 
to inform the American fishermen not to encroach 
‘© upon the fishing grounds secured exclusively to 
British fishermen by the convention of 1818.” So 
in 1839, Mr. Vail, Acting Secretary of State, in 
an official communication, said: 


** Under the supposition that many of the seizures had 
been made upon insufficient grounds, and in order, if possi- 
bie, to preclude for the future the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings, the Acting Secretary of State, in a note dated the 
10th of July, called the attention of the British Minister to 
the cases of seizure which had come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and requested him to direct the attention 
of the provincial authorities to the ruinous consequences 
of the seizures to the owners of the whatever 
might be the issue of the legal proceedings instituted 
against them, and to exhort them to exercise great caution 


vessels, 


, and forbearance in future, in order that American citizens, 


not manifestly encroaching upon British rights. should not 
be subject to interruption in the pursuit of their lawful 
vocations. ’’ 

Sir, I think you now see that this present Ad- 
ministration has roared, in tones of defiance of 
Great Britain, at least as loud as these utterances 
of the administrations of Mr. Van Buren and of 
General Jackson. It has been aground of censure, 
and a cause of excitement here, that no notice was 
given by the British Government to the United 
States that they had changed their construction of 
thetreaty. Thatisal! right. It isa good ground 
of complaint, provided the condition holds. If 
they had changed the construction of the treaty, 
they ought to have given us notice; but if they had 
not changed, then the complaint of want of notice 
must fail. 

It has been complained here that the President 
withheld information. It is enough to know that 
he had nothing official worth communicating; and 
that when requested he furnished all that he had. 

If I have bees successful, I have shown the 
Senate that there is not, in the present difficulties 
about the fisheries, any ground of alarm—pre- 
cisely for the reason that nothing new has occurred. 
That circumstances remain just exactly as they 
were; that there is no ground to apprehend a war, 
because the dispositions of the British Government 


| remain just as pacific as they were before; and the 


dispositions of the colonies to retaliate were well 
known before; and that if there were reasons for 
censure in any quarter, it must fall elsewhere, and 
not on the Administration. The President trans- 


| ferred the subject to Congress last December. 


The Senate implies that this was right, because it 
rejects the idea of negotiation. Who, then, has 
a right to complain? Js it Congress, that the Ex- 


\} ecutive has not acted ?—or is it the Administration, 


that Congress has been silent? , ; 
I shall be told, indeed, that the notice of the 
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tritish Minister was ambiguous. But it was no 
more ambiguous than the well-understood reserve 


practiced by that Government for a dozen and more 
years past, 


mn 


none there in hostility to resist. It has not resented | 


indignity, because there has been no indignity of- 
fered. This is so, unless the Government of the 
United States shall claim a right to prescribe to 
the Government of Great Britain what portion of 
her naval force, and of what kind, she shall main- 
stain on this station, and what on that. I should 
like to see how the Senate of the United States 
would regard a notice from the British Govern- 


ment that we must send not more than one, or 
two, or five, or ten war steamers, or ships-of-the- || 


line, off the coast of Nicaragua, or into the Med- 
iterranean. The Executive has acted with all 
sufficient promptness, and, when it seemed neces- 
sary, the Mississippi was sent into those waters. 
From accounts received, it appears that Commo- 


dore Perry found the British authorities adhering | 


practically to our own construction of the con- 
vention of 1818. 
She must not protect fishermen who, according to 


our own construction, are encroaching, and those 


who are not seem to need no protection. 


Sir, it has been complained by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Soure] that Mr. | 


Webster conceded too much in his official notice 
of July 6, 1851. 
language. After quoting the treaty, he says: 


‘Tt would appear that, by a strict and rigid construction 
of this article, fishing vessels of the United States are pre- 
cluded trom entering into the bays,”’ &c. 


And, in the same connection, he adds: 


** {ft was undoubtedly an oversight in the convention of 
18i8to make so large a concession to England.”’ 


That is to say, it was an oversight to use lan- 


guage in that convention which, by a strict and | 
rigid construction, might be made to yield the free- | 


dom of the great bays. 
It is then a question of mere verbal criticism. 


The Secretary does not admit that the rigorous | 


construction 1s the just and true one. And so he 
does not admit that there is any ‘‘ concession”’ in 
the sense of the term which the honorable Senator 
adopts. Now, other honorable Senators, if I 


recollect aright—and particularly that very accu- | 
rate and exceedingly strong-minded Senator, the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis]— | 


conceded that the treaty would bear this rigorous 
construction, insisting, nevertheless, just as the 


Secretary of State did, that it was a forced and | 


unjust one. The Senator from Louisiana dissents 


from him and other Senators, and maintains that |! 
it will not bear that construction at all; because he | 
says that the other portions of the convention | 
show that the ** bays’’ described must be bays | 


within the British dominions. He adds that, in 
order to bring a bay within the dominion of any 
power, it must be such that its passage to the sea 
shall not exceed six miles in width, and that the 
shores on both sides belong to the Power claiming 
dominion over the water. I cannot assent to the 


force of this argument of the honorable Senator | 
I am the more inclined to go | 
against it, because I believe it is getting pretty late | 


from Louisiana. 


in the day to find the Secretary of State wrong in 
the technical and legal construction of an instru- 
ment. Let us test theargument. The honorable 
Senator says that where the Government occupies 
both sides of the coast, and where the strait through 
which the waters of the bay flow into the ocean is 
not more than six miles wide, then there is domin- 
ion over it. 

Now, then, the Gut of Canso is a most indis- 
pensable communication for our fishermen from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Northumberland Straits 
and to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for a reason 
which any one will very readily see by referring 
to the map; yet the Gut of Canso is only three 
quarters of a mile wide. I should be sorry to adopt 
an argument which Great Britain might turn 
against us, to exclude us from that important pas- 
sage. 

Again I recall the honorable Senator’s argument, 
viz: 

‘<'"T'wo things unite to give a country dominion over an 
inland sea. The first is, that the land on both sides must 


be within the dominion of the Government claiming juris- 
diction, and then that the strait is not more than six miles 


. . ; 
The Executive is not to be censured for not | 


having resisted the British force, for there hasbeen || which belongs to Massachusetts or the United 


| States, while the mouth of the bay is six miles 
|| wide. ini 


What is the Mississippi to do? | 


Now, here is Mr. Webster’s || 


| telegraphic reports. 
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wide ; but that if the strait is more than six miles wide, no 
such jurisdiction can be claimed.’’ 

Now, sir, this argument seems to me to prove 
too much. I think it would divest the United 
States of the harbor of Boston, all the land around 


It would surrender our dominion over 
Long Island Sound—a dominion which I think 


| the State of New York and the United States 


would not willingly give up. It would surrender 
Delaware Bay; it would surrender, I think, Albe- 
marle Sound, and the Chesapeake Bay; and I be- 
lieve it would surrender the Bay of Monterey, 
and perhaps the Bay of San Francisco, on the 
Pacific coast. 

Sir, it seems to me that we have been laboring 
for the last fortnight under a strange misapprehen- 
sion: that we have been arguing here the freedom 
of the seas—of open and broad seas—the freedom 
of great bays, which freedom is not now practi- 
cally denied, or newly brought in question. It 
is true that the British Government deny our 
right to enter the great bays, but it is equally true 
that they have done so for thirty years; and it is 
equally true, moreover, that, for thirty years we 
have practically exercised the right, and that we 
are exercising It now justas we have done through- 
out all that period. 

Now, how has all this confusion come into the 
Senate, and how is it that we are alarming, per- 
plexing, and bewildering the country in so idle 
and cruel a manner? What ground has there 
been for assuming that the British Government 
had determined to revise the convention of 1818, 
and to enforce its construction by arms? On what 
did Senators base their apprehensions and build 
this excitement? The honorable Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] quoted from three news- 
papers, but neither of then? was ar organ of the 


paper. He quoted from merely provincial jour- 


| nals; and [ believe that two of the three journals 


were anti-ministerial papers. Moreover, such as 
they were, they did not assume to speak by 
authority, but only on report, and by way of 
conjecture. Perhaps with those journals ‘the 


| wish was father to the thought;”’ and they thought 


that their brethren ‘*down South”? would soon 
take a new lesson from the presence of an assumed 
extraordinary force in the fisheries. My honor- 


| able friend from Louisiana based his censure on 


the Administration for possibly negotiating away 
valuable national rights on what he called a ** semi- 
official announcement’’ of the fact in the ** Tele- 


| graph,’’ a small newspaper of this city, which is 


not, as I understand, an organ of this Adminis- 
tration, but can pretend to no more than a desire, 
perhaps, if it should survive, as | fear it may not, 
to become the organ of a future one. The honor, 
able Senator, however, most candidly confessed- 
when called upon to name the paper, that he called 
the announcement ‘* semi-official,’”’ not from any 
official character that the paper bore, but from the 
authoritative manner which it assumed. A case 
may be easily made out against the Administra- 
tion, if you will quote from the papers, friendly 
or otherwise, which make up their articles from 
Now, if provincial news- 
papers are authority on one side of a case, I am 
sure that they are equally so on the other. I am 
very happy to produce such, for the purpose of 
restoring the equanimity of the Senate. I read 
from the New Brunswicker, a provincial paper of 
the date of August 3, 1852: 

‘¢ Nearly all the American papers we have seen labor 


under the erroneous impression that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is about to enforce the lega/! construction given to the 


| convention of 1818 by the Crown officers of England, and 
| prevent Americans from fishing, except at the distance of 


three marine miles outside of fines drawn from headland to 
headland. We have good authority for asserting that such 
is not the case. It is quite true that since the opinion of 
the Attorney General and Advocate General of England 
Was given up n the case submitted by the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia, the Government of that Colony, upon the ur- 
gent request of the fishermen, has evineed a desire to carry 


out the extreme legal view of that convention; but the | 
Imperial Government has steadily refused to take that view | 


of the case, conceiving that American fishermen might 
properly etatin to fish anywhere outside of three miles of 
any part of the coasts of British North America, even 
within bays more than six miles wide. 

« Acting under this impression, the Imperial Government 
has for some years sent a few stoops of-war, or other 
smaller armed vessels, to cruise during the fishing season 
along the shores of the colonies, to prevent foreign vessels 


| from fishing within three miles of the } 
| vessels had each sucha large exte 


| the land was indifferently performed 


| articles, and breadstufts and 
get these, while extending the markets for her 
' manufacturers, she bends all the policy of her 
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Senate, 


ntof and. But these 

3 see Ser sine, coast ‘ate 

that the duty of keeping foreign fishermen Siena hover, 
Hes fro, 


and encroachments have consequently tn” trespasseg 
year, until they could be borne no longer, Teen CVery 
found they must take the affair into their own 9." 
else abandon their shore fisheries to the people Y hands, of 
ted States, who, by the convention of 1812. en the Uni. 
‘ever any liberty theretofore enjoyed or claimed ee for- 
‘ or cure fish in or within three marine miles of sake, dry, 
‘ coasts, bays, ereeks, or harbors of her Majesty's én Of the 
‘in America.’ 7S GOtmiOng 
“It was owing to these determined movement 

part of the colonies that the Imperial Governme oe 
upon giving efficient assistance to protect the 
ican fisheries ; and this assistance was offered 
bors will sooh learn, not with the view of enforeine 
rigid legal construction given to the convention, br ee 
jutely to prevent the colonial ernisers from etry an 
that very construction, thereby incurring the sie ont 
pleasant collisions with the vessels of a foreign but | * & 
Power. It was to insure the continuance ag 
prevent the possibility of hostile encounte 
rial Government has dispatebed its vesse 
North America.” 


Sir, there was a presumption, which, it seems i, 
me, we ought to have admitted, that would have 
prevailed against the sounding forth of these ij e 
alarms. For one, | want no evidence that Rp». 
land desires, and is determined, to maintain her 

ower wherever she can, and to fortify and exten 


Ont resalyeg 
North Amer. 


2 85 OUF Keigh. 


> liv 
Of peace, ang 


rs, that the In se 
Is to the shores of 





| it over the world wherever she may, consistently 
| with the rights of other nations, and 


1 r 1d, perhaps, 
without a very careful regard, in all Instances, to 


those rights. But, on the other hand, I want yo 
evidence to satisfy me that England desires peaoe 
with the United States. 
The vast commerce of the world is practically 
divided between these two capital maritime Pow. 
ers, and is as yet largely in the hands of England, 
The British nation is a mercantile one. We als 
are a mercantile people with whom England deals 
largely, and we are agents in carrying ona lars 


portion of the commerce of England with other 
Imperial Government, nor even a British news- || 


countries. The trade between the two countries 
employs ten thousand American vessels, and nine 
thousand British vessels, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of three millions of tons. The comfort and 
welfare and happiness of the British nation de 
pend, as do our own largely, on the preservation 
of that commerce. War between the two na- 
tions would sweep it from the ocean. The min- 
istry that should involve that nation in war with 
the United States. would be driven from power by 
public indignation, arising out of universal calam- 
ity and distress. 

England is a manufacturer. Her imports inal! 
her domains are valued by hundreds of millions 


/annually, and her exports are equivalent. She 


needs raw materials—cotton and wool and other 
rovisions. And to 


commercial and fiscal systems. We furnish thor 
indispensable supplies lavishly, and we consume 


her fabrics of iron, cotton, flax, wool, silver, gold, 
_ everything in preference to manufacturing for our- 
| selves. A 
| these relations at once, and the artisans and labor- 
ers ef Enjzland would be involved in calamities 
such as they have never yet known. 


A war with the United States would clow 


England is a creditor nation. We are debion 
to her. Heaven knows how much capital 1s 00 
accumulated in England. It is a capital that bas 
been gathered through a thousand years, by a ma 
tion of wonderful and world-searching sagat!’’, 
industry, and enterprise. We employ of thet 


/eapital all that we can obtain, for we haven 


of it all to bring at once into sudden developme™ 
and perfection vast and perpetually-extending 
regions, which, for near 6,000 years, were by civi- 
ized man untrodden and unknown. A large . 
tion of our public debt is owned in England. 
Large masses of our State debts are owned thet 
In addition to that, our merchants are indebted to 
England I know not how much; bit [ have 0 
the time when the whole public. and privale 


| of the United States was not less than $250,000, 


The interest on this debt constitutes the suppor 

of a considerable portion of the British community. 
England, then, cannot wisely desire nor ” 

dare a war with the United States. She kno 


all this, and more; that war with the United ~ 
about these fisheries, would find the United 
able to surround the British colonies. —_ “ 
find that the dream of conquest of those c° . - 
which broke upon us even in the dawn of the 


1852.] 
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. when we tendered them an invitation to 
ee. eowennes With ours, and followed it with 
word; that dream which returned again in 
‘219. when we attempted to subjugate them by 
= would come over us again, and that now, 
or we have matured the strength to take them, 
ould find the Provinces willingly consenting 
A war about these fisheries, would 


their for 


wae 


we 80 
captivity. 


s war which would result either in the inde- | 
he a Wi 


tion to the United States. 
yauive 

that see y. 
ver the better; but | do not desire it at the cost 
¢ war, or of injustice. L 
. ripened fruit, which must fall. I know the 
wisdom of England too well to believe that she 


would hazard shaking that fruit into our hands, 


ne 
God 


and 


I am content to wait for | 


- oll chat she could hope to gain by insisting on | 


enforcing with armed power the rigorous con- 
votion of the convention concerning the colonial 


giru 


éeheries 


* sir what is the condition of England for a war 
wih the United States at this moment? Her 


nower has been extended over the Kast, and sue | 


employs nearly all her armies in India, and in | 


Afriea, to maintain herself against the natives of 


whis very moment, those who understand her con- 


dition best, say that her home defenses are inade- | 


quate to protect her against an invasion by 
France. Wise and able statesmen now repre- 
senting the ruling and prevailing interest of the 
country, demand of the Parliament to add to their 
defenses, by extending and reorganizing the mi- 
litia; and it is a great party question in that king- 
dom whether the safety of England shall be secured 


hy such an increase, or whether it shall be left | 


exposed to an invader. 

What is the condition of English power in Can- 
ada, and in the British Provinces? They have 
force in those Provinces as now. The Imperial 
Government has maintained heretofore some show 
of naval defense upon our lakes. 
last six months it has broken up the whole naval 
force there, and now none whatever exists. While 
thus showing the supposed motives to peace on 


the partof Great Britain, I confess that peace is no | 


less the interest and the instinct of our own coun- 
try. The United States might aggrandize them- 
selves by war, but they are sure to be aggrandized 
by peace. I thank God that the peace of the 
world is largely subject to the control of these two 
great Powers; and that, while they have common 
dispositions toward harmony, neither has need of 
war toestablish its character for firmness or for 
courage. Each has had enough of 

“The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career.” 

Some honorable Senators have averred that they 
could not trust this Administration, because of its 
antecedents; that Britain was induced to assume 
a bold tone on this question, by triumphs which 
she had obtained in negotiations with this Ad- 
ministration. One general remark meets all these 
objections; and that is, that they are extraneous 
issues, each one sufficient fora discussion in itself. 
Any Senator who thinks the interests of the 
country have been sacrificed, can bring it before 
the Senate and the country, and present it dis- 
tnetly for examination. 

But, sir, what are these charges in regard to 
Cuba? Why, as I understand, that this Admin- 
‘stration interposed to prevent an expedition which 
twas alleged was fitted out in this country for 
that island, in violation of our neutrality laws. 
Was this all? If it was, let Senators dissatisfied 
repeal the neutrality laws if they can, and not cen- 
sure the President for executing them. What com- 
plint is made in regard to Mexico? Why, that 
the Secretary of State employed a British banker, 
eine agent, to pay the instalments on the debt of 
‘is Government, payable in the city of Mexico. 

see nothing wrong in that. Anagent was neces- 


hoe and a foreign one. I believe the money was 
ae paid to Mexico, and that she was satis- 


ton mr it is said that British creditors gota por- 
we the money. 1 know not what obligations 
ects under to take measures to defeat British 
me ont or any others, or the British Govern- 

™y 'rom obtaining satisfaction of any of their 


creditors. Indeed, in some of the States, there is 
a system o 


But within the | 


she one continent and the savages of theother. At | 


jence of the British Provinces, or in their an- | 
I devoutly pray 
that consummation may come—the 


never, since the war of 1812, had sosmall a military || by large bounties. 








the creditor hasa right to attach money belonging 
to his debtor in transitu. . 

W hat has the Administration done, or neglected 
to do, in regard to the Sandwich Islands? It is 
understood that this imagined shortcoming of the 
Administration consists in the President’s not hav- 
ing entertained, as is supposed, a proposition from 
the Government of the Sandwich Islands, to put 
themselves under the protection, or subject them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of the United States. [ 


| submit to honorable Senators, that they begin at 


| of the country shall be found to require. 


the wrong end. It was settled by the last prece- 
dent, that the function of annexing belonged, not 
to the President, but to Congress. Congress 
have power *‘ to admit new States.’’ Let Senators 
who desire annexation introduce the bill. I am 
ready to entertain the question for examination, and 
to act as prudence, wisdom, and the great interests 
But I 
cannot prejudge a question so great, so moment- 
ous. 

These alleged and mistaken triumphs of Eng- 
land, then, form no cumulative evidence to support 
the censures bestowed upon the Administration in 
regard to the transaction in question. 

And, now, whatis the real question before Con- 
gress in regard to these fisheries? That question 
is simply this: The British Colonies insist upon 
the rigorous construction of the convention of 
1818, so as to exclude us from entering the large 
British bays, and distract and annoy our fisher- 
men; and the people of the United States resist 
that construction, and they never will yield it. 


| The British Government approve in words, and 


| Support it. 


yet, so far as their acts are concerned, refuse to 
The controversy is thirty years old, 
and seems an endless one. While that question 
is kept up, the American fisheries, which were 
once in a most prosperous condition, are compara- 
tively stationary or declining, although supported 
At the same time the Provin- 


| cial fisheries are gaining in the quantity of fish 


exported to this country, and largely gaining in 


| their exportations abroad. In 1844, those colonies 





sent us products of the fishery valued at $264,000; 
in 1851, the value of their fish which we received, 
was $781,000. In 1844, they exported through 
our ports to other countries, fish valued at $3,000; 
in 1851, their exported products were valued at 


| $173,000! 


Our fishermen want all that our own construction 
of the convention gives them, and want and must 
have more—they want and must have the privi- 
lege of fishing within the three inhibited miles, and 
of curing fish on the shore. 

Consider for a moment the magnitude of the 


| interest of the fisheries—that it employs a fleet of 


twelve hundred sail, managed by twelve thousand 
men, and a capital of $4,000,000; and that, to- 
gether with the whale fishery, it constitutes the 
basis of our naval power. 

Shall we not try to quiet and end this long and 
injurious dispute, and to procure for the fishermen 
not only peace and security, but also an extension 
of the fisning ground and its privileges? That is 
the question; and I[ am for it. 

Sir, there ought to be a decision on this matter 
some time or other. At all events, delay is inju- 
rious and dangerous. We think the right is with 
us, and so | amsureit is. But nevertheless itis a 
question. The British Government are our equals, 
and they hold it an open question. They quote 
American authorities, especially that of Chancellor 
Kent, against us. This shows us that they are as 
confident in maintaining their position, as we are in 
maintaining ours. We can dictate no terms to 
Great Britain. We will not allow her to dictate 
terms to us. 


Now, sir, can we, in any event, yield our right | 


to navigate the Gut of Canso, and with it the fish- 
eries of the Straits of Northumberland ? No! Can 
we enjoy our fisheries as we ought while these dis- 

utes exist? No! Are we to leave them open and 
if so, shall our fisheries be carried on hereafter un- 


der the surveillance of an armed British squadron, | 
| and the guardianship of a naval fleet of our own? 


The indications are abundant that it is the wish 
of the Senate that the Executive should not treat 
upon this subject, and I think wisely. I agree on 
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that point with my honorable and distinguished | 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] What | 


f remedies founded on the principle that || the Colonies require is some modification of com- 


* 


, 97 
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mercial regulations which may affect the revenue, 
That is a subject proper to be acted upon by Con- 
gress, not by the President, if it is to be acted upon 
atall. It must not be done by treaty. We seem 
to have courted the responsibility, and itrests upon 
us. Let us no longer excite ourselves and agitate 
the country with unavailing debates; but let us ad- 
dress ourselves to the relief of the fishermen, and 
to the improvement of our commerce. 

Now, sir, there is only one way that Congress 
can act, and that is by reciprocal legislation with 
the British Parliament or the British Colonies of 
some sort. [ commit myself to no particular, 
scheme or project of reciprocal legislation, and 
certainly to none injurious to any agricultural or 
manufacturing interest. I, for one, will givemy 
poor opinion upon the subject, and it is this: That 
so long hereafter as any British force shall be main- 
tained in those northeastern waters, an equal 
naval force must be maintained there by ourselves. 
W hen Great Britain shall diminish or withdraw 
her armed force, we ought to diminish or withdraw 
our own; and that in the mean time, a commission 
ought to be raised, or that some appropriate com- 
mittee of this body—the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Committee on Finance, or the Com- 
mittee on Commerce—should be charged to ascer- 
tain whether there cannot be some measure adopted 
by reciprocal legislation to adjust these difficulties 
and enlarge the rights of our fishermen, consist- 


ently with all the existing interests of the United 
States. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. ZENO SCUDDER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or ‘Represenrarives, 
August 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Availing myself of the liberty 
of debate as practiced in this committee, I propose 
to speak upon a subject which has not frequently 
been brought to the attention of Congress. 

Some, on occasions like this, have been defining 
their personal positions and making known to the 
country where they stand among the jarring ele- 
ments of political discord. Upon these I am con- 
tent to stand where the record puts me. So far as 
they have been practically brought before the 
House my position has been defined by my vote; 
and whatever of interest it may be to my constit- 
uency or the country, it may there be found re- 
oorded in perpetuam memoriam. 

Others have discussed the merits and demerits 
of the distinguished presidential candidates now 
before the country. It is well known to my con- 
stituency and those to whom I speak, that I have 
a decided preference for one of the nominees; that 
for years I have had a strong and unshaken con- 
fidence in the adaptation and ability of General 
Scott for the Presidency. I prefer, however, and 
think it my duty, to leave the contention upon this 
subject to the tribunal of the people, where the 
Constitution has placed it, and proceed to the dis- 
cussion of a department of industry, and the gov- 
ernmental policy connected therewith, which, in 
my opinion, is more re to this body. 

I speak, sir, upon the subject of American fish- 
eries, particularly the cod and mackerel fisheries 
on the Atlantic coast. It is time for the public 
mind and the legislation of the country to be 
aroused upon this subject. It once was a theme 
which shared largely the attention of our states- 
men. One of the noblest of them, in those days, 
upon an occasion similar to this, truly and em- 
hatically said: ‘*The catching of codfish is a 
momentous concern.”’ I know not that the en- 
terprise is of any less moment now than in the 
days when these words were spoken by Fisher 
Ames. They were times when the good of the 
Republic and the labor of her citizens were cared 
for, and so are these. Time and experience have 
lent aid to the theory, and demonstrated the fact, 
that the labor so importantly spoken of is ‘‘ mo- 
mentous”’ indeed. 

The Republic of Venice, standing as she did in 
the commercial history of the Middle Ages, with 
her almost innumerable ships and merchant 
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princes, received her first impulse of prosperity 
from the nurtured fleets of fishermen that sought 
her harbors and hovered around her coast. 

So important were the fisheries in the view of 
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this Republic, that the omission, by a reigning | 
Doge, at an annual festival, to notice the honors 


which had, time out of memory, been paid to | 
them, well-nigh overthrew the power of the ruling | 


order. 

The foundation and prosperity of Genoa was 
also based upon this humble but important call- 
ing. 


Amsterdam, the city of the Dutch, was | 


seared by the profits and skill of her fishermen. | 


So directly was her wealth and commerce derived 
from their industry, that it formerly was a quaint 
saying: ‘** Amsterdam is founded on herring-bones, 
and Dutchmen’s bodies are built of pickled fish.” 

France, elevated as she is in the family of na- 
tions, is also indebted to her fisheries for the founda- 
tion ef her Navy, and the extent of her commerce. 
She has the credit of being the first nation that en- 
couraged the pursuit of this industry in the Ameri- 
can waters; and in this she developed her naval 
operations and marine strength, by attempting to 
relieve herself from the competition of the English. 


Her appreciation of this marine enterprise, as a | 


national interest, has never ceased under any of 
the governmental mutations to which it has been 
subjected. 


She has not only, for a century and | 


more, given it a liberal protection and encourage- | 


ment as a source of power and influence, but her 
late movements, as | shall have occasion to show 
in the course of my remarks, have tended to an 
extraordinary policy in this respect. 

‘The fisheries of which I speak are coeval with 
the first settlement of our country. They were 


the principal inducements, says a reputable writer, | 


connected with religious aspirations, which prompt- 
ed the Puritans to leave the Old World and plant 
themselves upon the shores of New England. The 
correctness or incorrectness of this assertion, is of 
but little importance for my present purpose. It 


is enough for me to know, that the taking of fish | 
was an important item of labor with our ancestors, 


and has continued so to be among theirdescendants 
to the present time. 
calling has performed in the formation of New 
England character, habits, and politics, I will not 
stop to inquire. In passing, however, I think it 
but justice to the committee and the subject to call 
to mind that memorable political compact, which 
was formed and adopted on board the first fishing 
vessel of our country. Scarcely were the sails of 
the Mayflower furled in the harbor of Cape Cod, 
when the emigrant patriots and statesmen made a 
council chamber of her cabin, and there formed 
the first American Constitution, as follows: 

*©In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are vn- 
derwritten, the loyall subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, 
King James, by the Grace of God of Great Britaine, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

‘* Having vndertaken, for the glory of God, and advance- 
ment of the Christian Faith, and honor of our King and 
Countrey, a voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia, doe, by these presents, solemnly and mu- 
tually, in the name of God and of one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civill body politike, 
for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by vertue hereof to enact, consti- 
tute, and frame such juste and equall Lawes, ordinances, 


How important a part this | 


dence of the simultaneous origin of written con- 
stitutions and New England fisheries, might have 
been considered an omen of good to the latter; but 
the days of auguries having ceased, the only ben- 


efit which they now claim from the circumstance | 


is the encouraging and protecting influence of the 
improved principles of their ancient cotempo- 
rary. 

‘The untrammeled energies of these founders of 
the fisheries were not long to be circumscribed by 
the coast of Cape Cod. 


: ‘They soon pointed their | 
little ship across the bay to the memorable Ply- | 


mouth Rock, and in a few short years they were 


found with their crafts and pinkies not only explor- 
ing the bays of the cape and the shoals of Nan- 
tucket, for the cod, anchovies, and salmon which 


|| creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, at 


had been so attractively spoken of by Gosnold, | 


but, in 1670, their adventurous spirits had led them 


to brave the high waves of the Atlantic, and moor | 


their barks upon the fog banks of Newfoundland. 


There they vied with the French, Spanish, Portu- || 


guese, and British fleets which had frequented the | 
regions from a period almost coeval with the dis- | 
So important had the | 


covery of the Continent. 


French Government considered these adventures | 


for the aggrandizement of her Navy and commer- 


564 ships and 27,500 seamen employed therein. 
At, or a short time prior to this period, the 


cial influence, that in 1744 she had no less than | 


british Government also awoke to the imperious | 
| necessity of increasing the strength of her mari- | 


time influence; vying with her avowed enemy for 
| the supremacy of the ocean, stung by the rapid 


increase of the French marine, she put forth her | 


| vigorous efforts. By dint of war and parliament- 


ary encouragements, in 1755, she had won suc- | 
cess, and become triumphant in the fisheries over | 


her formidable marine rival. 


The colonies, with the exception of the inter- 


ruptions caused by the French wars, made steady 
progress in their industry, and with such success 
that from the year J764 to the commencement of 
the Revolution, they employed annually 665 ves- 
sels and 4,405 seamen. 

Sir, it needs no argument from me. No man 
can examine the history of the cod fishery on the 
coast of North America without discovering the 

undoubted source of the French and English 


|, commerce, which has extended to every part of 


the world; and not only this, but the source which 

gave the first impulse to the two rival navies 

which have ridden triumphantly upon the ocean 
for the last two centuries. 

‘The success of British arms, with no puny aid 

| of the colonies, had, prior to the Revolution, ex- 


|| tinguished all European sovereignty and dominion 


acts, constitutions, offices, from time to time, as shall be | 


thought most meet and convenient for the general good of 
the Colony : 
obedience. 
our names. 
the raigne of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 
Franee, and Ireland, 18, and of Scotland 54. Anno Dom- 
ini 1620.7? 


in witness whereof we herevnder subscribed 


This paper of State being finished, and signed 
by John Carver and forty others, they then cast 
forth their lines, and took the fish from the waters 
—the fish which had previously given name to 
the barren sand-peaks of the coast, which then 
encircled their shattered bark. 

Thus, to the fishing regions of Cape Cod belongs 
the honor of issuing the first written constitution 
in America; and although in its loyalty to King 
James it may not now seem the most acceptable, 
yet it was the first scintillation of that political 


spirit which has since passed over the continent, | 


illuminating it with a constellation of thirty-one 
independent Republics. 


unto which we promise all due submission and | 


Cape Cod, 11 of November, in the yeare of | 


| over the fisheries of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and the other provinces, excepting a limited fishery 
to France, which she still enjoys. The British flag 
then proudly waved over the whole coast from the 
Mississippi to the North Pole. 

Sir, the battles of the Revolution came, and they 
were fought by the patriots, not only for their in- 
dependence on terra firma, but for their rights in 
the fisheries on the northeastern coast of the con- 
tinent. These inestimable treasures and sources 
of their enterprise had been wrested from them by 
the bill of Lord North which had passed the Par- 


liament, and they then claimed them as rights, and | 


not as fluctuating privileges of British legislation. 
| So essential and valuable were these rights consid- 


were pending, resolved to make no peace without 
|} an acknowledgment of our rights to the fishing 
|| grounds. 

New England, in resolute tones, declared that 
there was no victory without these rights. Samuel 
Adams, her champion and defender, echoing her 


fisheries.”” 


| was deep and abiding. They had fought the French 
battles of the mother country for the purpose of 
| achieving these very rights, and they were not to 
|| be tamely yielded to her imperious demands. 
‘|| John Adams, one of the peace commissioners, 
than whom no one knew better the value of the 





| fisheries to New England and the country, when | 
|| the British commissioners expressed their willing- | 


sentiment, boldly proclaimed ‘‘.Vo peace without the | 


ered that the Congress, when peace negotiations || 


| The sensation in the New England colonies | 
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_The point was ultimately settled 
vision of the treaty of 1783 was: 


** That the people of the United S 
enjoy, unmolested, the right to take 
the Grand Bank, and on the other banksot wor? 
also, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all oth ee 
the sea, where the inhabitants of both eo = 
time heretofore to fish; and, also, 
the United States shall have libert 


> and the oe 


tates shall CONN ue to 
king oR 
idlang . 
. Places | : 
untries Used q . 
that the inhabits.’ 
y to take fish of > 


kind, on sach part of the coast of Newfound; mM every 
fishermen shall use, (but not to dry or cure th eet 
that island,) and, also, on the coasts, bays, © samme on 


and Creeks of 
AS IN America. 
© liberty to dry 
8, harbors, and 
1d Labrador 80 
USO s00n as the 


all other of His Britannic Majesty’s dominio; 
and that the American fishermen shall hay 
and cure fish in any of the unsettled bay 


long as the same shall remain unsettled ; by 
same, or either of them, shall be settled, it shajj no etna 
ful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at su ; _ 
ment, without a previous agreement for that pu we seitle- 


» io eiel : ‘ators sy Tpose wit 
the inhabitants, proprietors, Or possessors of the ground us 


I have been quite particular in 
grounds, diplomacy, and treaty, upon which t 
most important part of the American fisheries = 

ended at the commencement of our Government 
in order that the country may fully undersian, . 
basis, and the relations which exist between th 
United States and Great Britain upon this sy} a 
The rights of the fishermen, secured by in .. 
lations, have, of late, in my judgment, been yp. 
warrantably invaded. I now allude to this stb. 


Stating the 


ut e full 
upon it in the course of my remarks, y 
Sir, under the full and just rights recognized by 


this treaty, the fisheries, which were nearly (de. 


stroyed during the war, began to revive, and sp 
vigorously were they pursued, that in 1789 the 
vessels employed numbered 539, and the seamen 
3,287. At this period, it was found that the bless. 
ings of independence had opened new avenues {or 
American enterprise. Agriculture and the fish. 
eries could not alone wield the power and develop 
the resources and energies of the growing country, 


Manufactories were to be established; ships to be 


| built; the carrying trade secured, and a navy 


| raised. 


The fisheries were then looked to as the 
great national nursery, in which seamen were to 
be trained for the manning of the private and pub- 
lic ships; but as the necessity of this auxiliary to 
our maritime success became plain and urgent, 
the probability of its increase or continuance grew 
doubtful and uncertain. 

There were other departments of industry 
springing up, in which labor was better rewarded, 
The fisheries in themselves were not suficiently 


| productive to attract the citizens from the new and 


prepared, when the exigency calls, to man 


In a more superstitious age, when the flying of || ness to acknowledge them as a privilege, but not || 


birds and the responses of oracles determined the || asa right, vehemently replied, ‘ the right, the right, || 
! 


course and policy of States, the fortunate coinci- || or no treaty.”’ 


4 


their fishermen. They had also imposed probi- 


more profitable pursuits which were rapidly in- 
creasing in the country. This was the view which 
the statesmen of the age took of the subject. 

On one occasion, after a long and faithful exam- 
ination, Mr. Jefferson said: 

«*On the whole, the historical view we have taken of 
the fisheries, proves that they are so poor in themselves, as 
to come to nothing with distant nations, who do not sup- 
port them from their treasury.’? 

Great Britain and France, for the purpose of 
raising seamen to monopolize the carrying trale 
of the world, and to maintain their naval ascend- 
ency on the seas, had both given large bounties 
itory duties on the importation of foreign fish. 
The policy of the French has always extended far 
beyond that of any other nation 1 their encow- 
agement of this industry. They have considered 
it a measure productive of national wealth, and 
their statesmen have cherished it as a flattering 
means by which they might wrest the commert 
and naval palm from the British Empire. 

Under these circumstances, with the experience 
of other nations before them, and knowing that 
the commerce and navy of the country could not 
succeed without seamen, the General Government 
began to take measures for their increase, by foster- 
ing the fisheries as a department of industry, which 
would tend to encourage their pursuit. | can cot- 
ceive of no wiser policy of Government than that 
of patronizing an industry or art, which, while 
gives nurture and support to her citizens, lt 
cultivates and retains a national corps which 
ships and fight her battles upon the ocean. ie 
private and public duties can be so intertwine’ 
to make the practice of the one the necessary Old 
ing and preparation for the other, then we be 
the perfection and beauty of civil government. 
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When, by the payment of a small bounty, we 
have our civil marine and line steamers changed 
ve eal of the Government into naval corps and 
oe” on then we shall demonstrate the theory 
ae ‘functions of our Government are per- 
- med not only by the people, but by the business 
ee people. “Our Government gave no direct 
c ty or allowance to her fishermen, except asa | 


chat 


; awback of duties, until 1792. Mr. Jefferson, Sec- 
rary of State, at the previous session of that Con- 
retat _" 


vegs had made a labored report, in which he re- 
wed the whole subject of the fisheries, and the 
F Jiey which other nations had pursued in relation 
them. He expressed his strong apprehensions 
_ without some encouragement, the business 
have to be abandoned, and engrossed by 
casland and France, who were then liberally en- 
~ aging it by their bounties. ‘ The loss of 
casamen,”? said he, unnoticed would be followed 
chy other losses, in a long train. If we have no 
‘eoamen, our ships will be useless; consequently 
coup ship-timber, iron, and hemp—our ship-build- 
cow will be at an end; ship-carpenters go over to 
‘ouher nations; our young men have no call to the 
‘goa: and our produce carried in foreign bottoms.”” 
« Again,” said he, **the rapid view of the cod- 
céshery enables us to discern under what policy 

has fourished or declined in the hands of other 

wions, and to mark the fact that it is too poora 

isiness to be left to itself, even with the nations 
‘ most advantageously situated.’’ He enumerated 


that 
wou d 


the advantages and disadvantages under which 

- fisheries were prosecuted. He considered the 
npost duties on salt, tea, rum, sugar, molasses, 
hooks, lines, lead, duck, cordage, cables, iron, 
hemp, and twine, which were consumed in their 
prosecution; also, the duty on coarse woolens 
worn by the fishermen, and suggested to Congress 
that such duties should be remitted, as an equiva- 
lent to the fishermen in the form of drawback or 
pounty. 

| have thus given the early views of one of the | 
most eminent of American statesmen, who well 
knew the object of the Constitution, and the extent 
of the protective policy which it contained. Ata 
later period, when Mr. Jefferson was elevated to 
the Presidency, in his second message to Congress, 
he says: 

“To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navi- 
gation, in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster our fisheries | 
as nurseries of navigation, and for the nurture of man, &e. ; 
these, fellow-citizens, are the land-marks by which we are 
tw guide Ourselves in all our proceedings. By continuing 
w wake these the rule of our action we shall endear to our 
countrymen the true principles of the Constitution.”? 

Ido not pretend that Mr. Jefferson ever said, 
in tolidem verbis, that you shall pay money from 
your Treasury for the support and encouragement 
of your fisheries; but he directed it as clearly and | 
explicitly as he directed any other disbursement 
therefrom. ‘It will rest, therefore,’’ said he, 
“with the wisdom of the Legislature to decide 
‘whether prohibition should not be opposed to pro- 
“hibition,” &c., &c.; and ‘* whether any and which 
‘of the naval and other duties may be remitted or 
‘an equivalent given to the fishermen,’’ &c., &c. 

Sir, | have no hesitation in averring, that any 
legislation which relieves an individual or a class 
of individuals from the ordinary duties on imports 
is as clearly a special bounty or favor of the Gov- 
eramentas though the duties were first collected 
into the Treasury and then paid out in coin. Un- 
der the instructions of Mr. Jefferson’s report, the 
succeeding session of Congress passed the law of 
172, which ‘pons that there should be paid 
tinually to the owners of vessels, qualified ac- 
cording to law for carrying on the codfisheries, 
and that should be employed at sea for the term 
: four months of the year, for every ton of bur- 
7 if over twenty and not exceeding thirty 

is, $1 50; and if above thirty tons, $2 50 per 
= - gee allowance three eighths should ac- 
divided ” wa and the other five eighths be 
tp ay the crew and fishermen. This 
paid ae encouragement given, and not, 
fish is ie: vs ge os for a drawback on 
beekapend . — e salt and exported, as has 

icated the “ y some statesmen who have in- 
destroy ee of measures which would 
and patie - ores of the North. The reasons | 
oan omen L arn important act of the then | 

; aes € seen in the omitted, as well as 

guage. There is no provision | 





| was $36,489. 
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that any specified quantity of fish shall be caught. 
Neither is there any proviso that the fish taken 
shall be cured with dutiable salt, nor even that 
they shall be exported. 

A strange substitute, indeed, is this for a law 
providing for drawback on fish cured with foreign 
salt and exported! But there is one expressed pro- 
viso which shows the object and policy of the act. 
It requires that the vessel shall be employed at sea 
four months. No matter what her success, whether 
she uses ten or a thousand bushels of salt, nor 
whether it be dutiable or domestic—she must 
spend the prescribed time at sea. This looks evi- 
dently and unquestionably to aresult, which is that 
of training seamen by a long drilling upon the 
ocean. Truly, the act also repealed the duty or 
drawback payable on the exportation of codfish, 
which was ten cents per quintal; but if that were 
the only reason for giving the tonnage allowance, 
it is very unaccountable why the substitute given 
should be more than twice the amount that the 
drawback averaged, even upon the supposition 
that all the fish taken in the country were ex- 
ported. A vessel of sixty-five tons generally ob- 
tains from five to six hundred quintals of fish in 
the season. Thedrawback duty on such a cargo, 
provided they were all exported, would have been 


| $95; but the Government allowance, under the 


tonnage act, on such a vessel would have been 
$162 50. When we deduct from the drawback 
duty a reasonable amount based upon an estimate 
of home consumption, we shall find that the 
tonnage allowance was considerably more than 
twice the amount of the sum for which it was a 
substitute, as has been contended in later years. I[ 
consider it therefore as proved, and submit it to 
the committee and the country, that the allowance 
made by the statute of 1792 was a direct bounty 
for the increase of seamen through the fisheries. 
It is undoubtedly the fact, that in estimating the 
allowance necessary to induce the pursuit of the 
fisheries, the duty on salt was considered as one 
among the many obstacles that stood in the fisher- 
men’s way, but it was by no means the sole one; 


| and had it been, I see not as it would have altered 


the case or the policy, so long as it was not re- 
quired that the fish should be cured with dutiable 
salt and exported, in order to be entitled to the 
allowance. 

Again: In 1792, the year when the tonnage al- 
lowance was established, there were 364,898 quin- 


| tals of fish exported, it being a very successful 
| year, with alarge export. The ten centexport duty 
This sum averaged on the tonnage | 
| of that year, which was 32,62 tons, would be but 
| $1 13 per ton. 


This is another conclusive proof 
that the allowance was not a substitute for the 
drawback. 1 have endeavored to establish the 
basis upon which this law was founded, in order 
to correct the opinion that distinguished gentlemen 
have heretofore expressed, that the bounty law is 


the relict of a system, the reasons for which have | 


ceased; and as I progress in the review of the 
subject, I have no hesitation in saying that this 
mistake will become more and more apparent. 
The immediate life and impulse which this new 
encouragement gave to the fisheries, exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of thecountry. ‘The 
ocean in a few years became whitened with the 
bankers and shore crafts, manned by thousands of 


| sailors, vying with each other in the art of seaman- 
| ship; while at the same time they were obtaining 


comparatively a comfortable support for them- 
selves and families. 

So rapidly did this industry increase under the 
new protection of Government, that, in 1805-7, 
there were 57,465 tons of shipping, and about 8,000 


| seamen employed; and in 1805 the exportsamounted 
| to $2,058,000. 


But this bright day of fishermen’s 
prosperity was short. It was soon to be clouded 
by fluctuationsand changes, as many other policies 
of the Gavernment have been. In 1807, the actof 
1792 was repealed, together with the act laying a 
duty on foreign salt. Whether the coincidence of 
repealing these two acts at the same time was the 
result of a supposition that the allowance to the 
fishermen was a mere offset for the duty paid on 


| salt, | will not pretend to decide; but if it were, 


the effects of the legislation showed it to be a very 
palpable mistake. ; 

The result was, that under this repeal, the fish- 
eries declingg in as great a ratio as they had in- 
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creased under the act. So disastrous was the 
effect of the repeal, thatin three years from the time, 
in 1810, the tonnage employed had dwindled to 
only 34,000 tons, and the number of seamen had 
fallen to about 4,857; and under this withdrawal of 
protection, the business contimaed to decrease until 
1812, when it became almost annihilated by the 
war. 

The disasters which followed the repeal of 1807, 
form an instructive commentary upon the theor 
of those who consider the fishing bounty and sak 
duty so allied and connected, that they should 
stand and fall together. . 

By this repeal, the fishing bounty was not only 
discontinued, but the salt duty also. Why did 
not this latter measure have its theoretical effect? 
Whzy did not the remission of the salt duty oper- 
ate as a substitute for the fishing bounty ? The 
only reason was, that they were not so germane to 
each other as some in their theories have sup- 
posed, The latter was a policy adopted by the 
Government, not for relieving the fishermen from 
the trifling duty on salt alone, but for the purpose 
of relieving them from many other obstacles and 
repulsions which beset their calling, 

I have thus shown that there was a period in 
our history, when the Government, apparently 
neglectful of the fisheries, withdrew its aid and 
permitted them to languish and become almost ex- 
tinct. 

But, sir, a circumstance incident to nations soon 
awoke the slumbering interests in their behalf. 
The war of 1812 ensued. A call was made for 
the manning of our public ships. The sea-coast 
was resorted to for enlistments, and then the value 
of the sailors, who had been trained on board the 
fishing vessels of New England, was fully appre- 
ciated. They responded to their country’s call, 
enlisted in her service, and fought her ocean bat- 
tles, such battles as will be remembered in naval 
history so long as such history exists. 

New England does not vainly of the 
prowess of her sons on that memorable occasion. 
She only did her duty to herself and the other 
sections of the American Republic. Her sons 
had been trained to the seas by the patronizing 
influence of the Government, which called for their 
aid, and it was their highest ambition to render 
service to the source of their patronage. I will 
not enumerate the thousands that leaped from the 
sands of Cape Cod, the shores of New Hamp- 
shire, and the Capes of Maine, into the foretops 
of the batue-ships during that war; but according 
to a late estimate, I am authorized in saying that 
the small town of Marblehead alone, in Massa- 
chusetts, which has been engaged in the fisheries 
from its first settlement to the present time, fur- 
nished more men for the service than some whole 
States. Very truly did the honorable Secretary 
of State, on a recent occasion, say, ‘* our fisher- 
‘ies have been the very nurseries of our Navy, 
‘If our flag-ships have met and conquered the 
‘enemy on the sea, the fisheries are at the bottom 
‘of it. The fisheries were the seeds from which 
‘ these glorious triumphs were born and sprung.”’ 

Sir, this war, which showed the necessity of 
American seamen,and the alacrity with which 
they would enlist in slic 
brought the subject of their encouragement before 
Congress; and ‘pending the war in 1813, an act 
was passed not only restoring the former allow- 
ances, but making large additions thereto. By 
this act two dollars and forty cents per ton was 
given to vessels over twenty and under thirty 
tons, and four dollars per ton to all vessels above 
thirty tons. In other respects, relating to the time 
necessary to be spent at sea, &c., it conformed with 
the law of 1792. This act also imposed a duty of 
twenty cents per bushel on imported salt, which un- 
doubtedly was a part of the inducement; yet it could 
not have been the sole, or even the principal, rea- 
son for the fishing allowance, as this also amounted 
to more than double the sum that the amount of 
drawback would have been. Neither does this act 
provide that the fish shall be exported, cured with 
foreign salt, or that even any salt shall be used in 
order to entitle the vessei to the bounty. This 
subject again enlisted the attention of Congress in 

' 1819, and then the fisheries were encouraged bya 
further additional bounty. 

By this act three dollars and fifty cents are given 

|| to all vessels above five tons and under thirty tons, 


boast 


the pul service, arain 
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and four dollars per ton to all vessels above thirty 
tons, upon condition of the four months’ sea service, 
as in the former acts. In this act the allowance 
of three dollars and fifty cents per ton is also 
granted to vessels above thirty tons for three and 
one half months’ of sea service, provided the crew 
consists of not less than ten men. In this act no 
alteration of or reference to the salt duty is made. 

This being the last act on the subject, and em- 
bodying the whole policy of the former ones, it 
needs no more argument to show that the prime, 
medium, and final object of this series of statutes 
Was, and is, the cultivation of seamen by the en- 
couragement of a business which, in itself, was, 
and is, too poor to be sustained. 

The law of 1819 has continued to this time, and 
under its protection there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the business. I[t has, however, been 
smal! in comparison with that of other depart- | 
ments of commerce; showing that with all the aid 
which the Government has rendered, it is still too 
poor in its returns to be followed to a great ex- 
tent. 

The tonnage employed in the business during 
the year preceding this act was, according to the 
custom-house registry, 58,551 tons. Theaverage | 
tonnage for the ten years ending June, 1851, was 
79,25l1tons. The tonnage inthe year ending June, 
1851, was 95,616 tons. (This is the largest amount 
of any one year during the ten.) 

The number of men employed was about one 
for every seven tons, making an annual average | 
of 11,321. The average quantity of the fish | 
taken annually was about nine quintals to the ton, 
making the average annual spollees of the United 
States, for the ten years, 713,259 quintals; the 
average price per quintal, including the oil, &c., 
is about $2 60, making the whole annual income | 
from the codfisheries $1,854,473 40. The expenses 
of outfits (not including vessels’ bills and depre- 
ciation in value) upon an average amount to fifty || 
per cent. of the gross income, which being deduct- || 
ed therefrom leaves $927,236 70 for distribution || 
among the owners and crews. From this deduct || 

| 
} 


twenty-five per cent., the customary part of the | 


| twixt the ages of five and fifteen years, are being 


| which | am speaking. 


| the coasts than the codfish are. 
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} 
the Cape to the maintainance of the Scoole; and that there 
be noe further demands, besides the said proffitts of the }! 
Cape, demaunded of the Country for the maintainance of |! 
the said Scoole.” 


. | 
feirme the graunt of the aforsaid proffitts of the fishing at 


ti 
Here, sir, we find the first appropriation for a || 
free schoo! in America. It was based upon this || 
fishery; and from this humble, though propitious |, 
origin, have arisen, in Massachusetts alone, 3,987 | 
mublic schools, dotted over her surface, supported 
py an annual tax of $915,839, and taught by 8,694 | 
public teachers; in which 196,536 children, be- 





. . } 
educated and prepared to perform their duties as | 


citizens of this Republic. Sir, I state these facts | 
to the committee and the country with no ordinary 
emotions in view of the prospect of my native State 
and the future character of her citizens. They 

are intimately connected with the subject upon | 
I must leave them, how- || 
ever, and pursue the course of my remarks. 





In 1830, two years after the act authorizing the || 
licensing of vessels in this employment, the ton- | 
nage engaged in the business was about 36,000 | 
tons. 
those two years. The probability is, that the | 
greater part of it was previously engaged in the | 
same business, under codfishing or coasting li- | 
censes. Since that time, the average tonnage has | 
varied from 11,000 to 73,000 tons. This is much | 
more fluctuating and uncertain than the codfishery. 
In one season it may yield a profit, and in another | 
prove disastrous, both to owners and crew. Even 
in one part of the season it may be successful, and | 
in nian very unsuccessful. It seems, ina great | 
degree, to be a chance game or lottery. The fish- 
ermen and shoremen engaged in it are of the same | 
class as those that pursue the codfishery. In fact, 
they often change a number of times in the same 
season from the one to the other, according to the 


} 
| 
| 


in each. These fish are taken in the waters nearer 
A considerable 
proportion, from one third to one half, are taken 
on the coasts, and in the bays and gulfs of the || 
British Provinces. 


_is the fact. As aclass they are poor 


|, jobs, trips, and boat or market fishi 


_move grade by grade from the 


ngag || steamers. 
I'his cannot be considered the increase of || 
' 





owner, which leaves for the fishermen $695,427 

53. This sum, divided among the whole number 
of fishermen, gives to each one $62 31. To this 
should be added the allowance or bounty which 
is paid them from the Government. The average 
annual sum paid by the Government for the ten 
years ending June, 1851, was $264,192 19. From 
this deduct $99,084 06, being the three eighths that 


belong to the owners, which leaves $165,108 13. | 
This sum, divided among all the fishermen, gives | 


them $14 58 each. This being added to the catch- 


ings, makes the annual voyage of a New England | 


cod-fisherman $76 89. 


Sir, | have thus far confined my remarks to the | 


codfishery; but there is another branch of the fish- 
ing industry in New England, which is about equal 
to that in magnitude and importance. I refer to 
the mackerel fishery. ‘This has principally come 
into existence as a prominent business, since the 
time when the Government first extended its pro- 
tection to the other. 


would have received the same encouragement. 
It never was recognized by the Government as 


a business distinct from that of the codfishery | 
until 1828, when an act was passed authorizing || 
collectors of the customs to license vessels engaged | 


in it. Although this fishery has never, until re- 
cently, been recognized by the Federal Govern- 


ment, yet, for its reputation, I am happy to say, | 
that one hundred and seventy-nine years ago, it | 


was recognized and established as a lilerary founda- 
tion for the education of the people whom I now 


have the honor to represent, by an ordinance of | 


the Plymouth Colony, in the following words: 
* June, 1673.—It is ordered by the Court, that the charge 


of the Free Scoole, which is three and thirty pounds a yeare, | 
shal be defrayed by the Treasurer, out of the profitts arise- | 
ing by the fishing at the Cape, untill such time as that the | 
minds of the freemen be knowne concerning it, which will | 


be returned to the next Court of Election.” 

June, 1674.—This Court haveing received, by the Dep- 
uties of the several Townes, the Signification of the minds 
of the major pte of the free men of this Collonie, that all 
the proffitts of the fishing att Cape Cod,graunted by the Court 


for the erecting and maintaining of a Seoole, be still con- | 


tinued for that end if a competent number of scollars shall 
appeer to be devoated thereunto, which this Court judges 
not to he lesse than eight or ten—Doe therefore hereby con- 


Had it been coeval with the || 
codfishery in its origin and progress, it probably | 


'| The inhabitants of the Provinces take many of 
‘| them in boats, and with seines. 

|| The boat and seine fishery is the more success- 
|| ful and profitable, and would be pursued by our 
'| fishermen were it not for the stipulations of the 
|| convention of 1818, betwixt the United States and 
Great Britain, by which it is contended that all 
the fisheries within three miles of the coasts, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, are secured to the 
Provinces alone. 

I shall speak more fully upon this subject before 
I close. 

The average tonnage in this fishery, during the 
five years next preceding 1851, was 51,503 tons. 
| The number of seamen was one for every five and 
four fifths tons, making the average number, dur- 
| ing the five years, 8,879. [The amount of ton- 

nage and number of seamen in Massachusetts 
| alone, in 1851, according to the report of the in- 
| spector of that State, exceeded this estimate; and 


| the amount and number reported this year far ex- 
| ceeds it, which shows the extraordinary fluctua- 
tions in the business. } 

The number of barrels taken was five and a half 
to the ton, making the average annual product 
283,266 barrels. he average value per barrel, 
including all qualities, is $5 50, making the annual 
gross income $1,557,963. From this should be 
deducted fifty per cent., the average cost of outfits, 
including salt, provisions, gear, barrels, &c., &c., 
but not the vessels’ bills and depreciation in value, 
which leaves $778,981 to be divided among the 
owners and fishermen. The average share of the 
|| Owner is twenty-seven per cent., which being de- 

ducted, leaves to be divided among the fishermen 
the sum of $568,656 13. This divided betwixt 
the 8,879 fishermen, gives to each one $64 04. 
This, sir, according to my calculation, is the aver- 
age voyage of a New England mackerel fisher- 
|man. The codfishery being the most profitable, 
| by reason of the Government allowance, invites 


'| the greater number to its pursuit. 

|| Sir, I have had some hesitancy in stating my 
| deductions relative to these two fisheries. I would 
alter them if I could, but the facts will not admit 
|| of it. That there are 20,200 fishermen in New 
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England, and many More according to rerpr, 

ports, whose principal income is only from ‘64 re. 
to $76 89 perannum, is almost incredible. yet : 

: Sur 
° 5 vw 

and industry has never been rewarded ae to 
other pursuits inthe country. The time en tot 
on their voyages is from five to seven sdthike 
involves all the mild season of the tt 


; ear, 
employ, however, the inclement hice te ion 


pe , : ng, whi , 
out the deficiencies of their principal loa help 


It should also be understood, that of th 
constitute the fishermen, but few have oa 


. - families, , 
follow the business for life. They are genen)), 
boys or young men, who are serving Bill ier 

ie 


apprenticeship. They soon pass this inirigi 
degree and move on to more distinguished sad 
tions in their profession. Some of them beeen 
seamen and officers of your State ships. Other, 


transfer themselves to the merchant service and 


forecasile to the 
em ultimately hye. 


our line shi 
The highest aintttdon of a New Em 


land boy, when he stands upon the sand blyjty or 
barren rocks of the coast, looking out upon tie 
_ ocean, whitened by the sails of the fishermen an 
| the merchantmen in transit, is, that the day may 
arrive when he shall be large enough to become 
an active participant of the scenes that are before 
him. Thus, those fishermen who have families 
and continue in their calling, avail themselyes of 
_ the early energy and industry of theirsons, |} jg 
not unfrequently the case that the father and three 
or four of his sons sail in the same business, and 
| often in the same vessel. From their joint yoy. 
ages, by the exercise of the most rigid economy 
| they are enabled to sustain their household, and 
| lay by a smal! fund for support in declining age, 


‘eabin. A large proportion of th 
come the commanders of 


|| In this manner the boy, while preparing himself 
luck. The expenses and outfits are about the same | y> ee 


| for the higher and more profitable pursuits of his 


| calling, is taught habits of industry and frugality 
| which attend him through life. 


At the age of twelve or fourteen, his education, 
obtained at the free schools, is so far advanced as 
to warrant his absence during the fishing season, 
At that time he lays aside his satchel and his books, 


,and cheerfully springs from the school-room to 


the vessel’s deck, which to him is the E! Dorado 
of earthly hopes, and the long-sought theatre of his 
early imagination. After spending the season in 
fishing on the banks and coasts of the continent, 
he returns to his home in the autumn, with the 
leasant reflection of having taken his initiatory step 
in the noble calling, which is to be the basis of his 
future usefulness and distinction. He then re- 


| enters the school of his childhood, with a thirst 


for knowledge, made keener by his absence, and 
plies himself to the acquisition of learning, till the 


| Spring sun announces that the time of fishing has 


again arrived. In this way, alternating betwixt 
the school of the land and the school of the sea, 
the one founded by the State and the other by the 
nation, he spends his minority; and then, or soon 
after, he enlints in the merchant or other service, 
where he meets with encouragement more worthy 
of his merits. 

A correspondent from the Boston custom-house, 


| in a late communication to me, says: 


** Were it not for the fisheries, in less than ten years, we 
should not have American seamen enough to navigate out 
ships as masters and mates; and even now Cape Cod fur- 
nishes a large, a very large, proportion of the active, intelli- 
gent ship-masters and mates out of this port, and very 
many out of New York.” 


I should feel myself fortunate indeed, had I the 
means to state to the country what number of 


_ proportion of the ship-masters and mates, who sal 


from the Atlantic cities, originated from Cape ~ 
and took their first maritime lessons in the schoo 


of her fisheries; but for the present I must leave 


| 
1} 
| 
i 
1] 
tt 
| 


i} 


| it to the inference which may be drawn 7 
_ correspondence, and the world-wide renown 0! het 


nautical reputation. cee ee, 
When the system of maritime training "0" 
fisheries is fully understood by the country, a 
the dependence of our navy and commerce Up? 
it, I am confident that there will be but few ~ 
resentatives in Congress who will desire or thin 
it politic, to take from the fishermen the _ 
pittance which they now draw from the oe ; 
ment. No, sir; they will rather seek to exte? 
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nat class Who have not heretofore been its re- 


jents. 


Have already shown that the codfishery being 
nave ¢ : 


-onized by the Government, returns the better | 
Yi and employs the greater number of men; | 
,. were the same patronage extended to the 
_ackerel fishery, it would undoubtedly increase 
me pevond that of the codfishery. It 1s consid- 
cf a more pleasant and desirable business. It 
ps ions for the youth of the country. | 


ractl 


ag oreater att : : 
a ht with equal sea danger and toil, | 


Though fraug regs’ 

vet in ineident and adventure it is better adapted | 
ye. . : 

to the enthusiasm of the young man who is about | 
to take his first voyage upon the ocean. 


Let the Government extend | 
of our industry and the scarcity of American sea- 
man which now prevails would soon cease to be 
 fsthereany reason why this should not be done? 
[seenone. Are not the eight thousand eight hun- 
jred and seventy-nine young men engaged in this 
hysiness, training themselves for the Navy, the | 
merchant service, and the country, as effectually | 
as the eleven thousand three hundred and ean 

y 


ope who are in the codfisheries? Undoubted 
theyare. Is therenot a pressing emergency now | 
existing for the increase of seamen? Yes, sir. 
jis notorious that many of our merchant ships 
have been delayed, during the last year, for the 
want of crews; and others have proceeded to sea 
only half manned. Our public ships have also 
been delayed from important expeditions from the 
same cause. The Japan expedition has been de- | 
layed for months for the want of seamen, and the 
Cumberland frigate departed with thirty men short 
of her complement. England, with her tons of 
shipping, exceeding but little, if any, those of the 
United States, has three hundred thousand sea- 
men, while the United States have but one hun- | 
dred and seventy-five thousand. This disparity 
in our marine force is already exhibiting its effects 
in the carrying trade of the world, and calls loudly 
upon the country for relief. 
‘It has been announced upon this floor, that | 
more than three fourths of the seamen in our | 
Navy are foreigners! Is this consistent with the | 
interest and honor of our country? Does it look 
like independent America! No Government can 
be independent which relies upon foreigners for 
the sailing of its battle-ships; and the policy | 
which leads to such a necessity, is unworthy of | 
our support. The scanty crews of our merchant- 
men are also from one half to two thirds foreign- | 
ers; and those of the coasting vessels are one third || 
foreigners; but the crews of the fishing vessels are || 
wholly American, with occasionally a cook of || 
foreign birth. We have a statute which requires 
two thirds of our seamen to be citizens of the 
United States; and if it were enforced, one half of 
our ships would lie rotting at our wharves. The | 
cry comes from all the large ports of the Union, 
that something must be done for the increase of 
seamen. The gold mines of California have 
already drawn thousands from this pursuit; and 
the land bill, giving to every man a farm, under 
certain circumstances, if passed by the Senate, 
will draw off its tens of thousands. 

A strong and powerful argument, in favor of || 
the land bill, was that it would encourage the poor | 
man, and develop the agricultural resources of || 
thecountry. If this was an argument sufficiently 
con to warrant the donation of the public lands; 
ow much more so the argument that something 
should be granted, either in lands or dollars, to | 
*ncourage the poor sailor, and develop the re- | 
sources of the ocean. In the labor of the fisher- | 
man we are not only bringing in the riches of the 
sea, and fostering commerce, which is the hand- | 
maid of agriculture, but we are fortifying the lib- 
erties of our country, and preparing ourselves to 


cope with other nations. A bounty upon this 
ciple or policy. 


a is nothing new in prin 
t has been protected by every modern nation, 
has ever attained eminence in commerce or 


Which 
istinction in war. France, England, and Spain, | 
ned It generations ago. “Tt i based upon the | 
erie which has founded our Naval School 
. ilitary Academy, in which young men are 
mere at the Government’s expense, and re- 
ned #8 a reserved force for the time of their 

re hamble in pre- 

yet not less important in practice are the | 


’ 
country’s need. Although more humble in 
tension, a 








dits aid to this branch || 


| establishment. 


| 
| 


| West has not and is not now receiving special | 





fleets of New England. 

Our appropriations have always been liberal for 
the protection of citizens. We have devoted mil- 
lions of dollars for the support of Western fron- 
tier armies to protect the farmer from the attacks 
of the Indians. This has been as it should be. 
New England has never withheld her support 
from this policy, and she never will. 

She knows full well that the frontier life with its 
incidents and hardships, like that upon the fishing 
banks with its toils and disasters, can never be 
sustained without the special protection of the 
Government. Our public lands have been bounti- 
fully appropriated for the establishment of schools 


ces. This receives my hearty approbation. 
that of educating its citizens, and preparing them 
for usefulness. I contend, however, that the same 
policy should lead to the establishment of agri- 
cultural and marine schools, either by an entire or 
partial support, as the necessity of the case may 
require. It is as important to the welfare of our 
Government, and the perpetuity of its blessings, 
that a class of men should be aheunal as naviga- 
tors and practical seamen, as that the boy should 
be taught the ordinary branches of the schools. 
| Both will contribute to our national glory, and 
| have undoubted claims upon its patrimony. 

We have, during the 
priated public lands for the building of railroads. 
The argument was that they would facilitate the 
trade and commerce of the country, and expedite 
the movement of troops and munitions of war. 
Am I to be told that itis constitutional and politic 
to make appropriations to facilitate the transport 
of produce, from the interior of Missouri and 
other States on to the Mississippi, and thence 
down that stream to the ocean; but that it would 
be unconstitutional and impolitic to make appro- 
priations for the increase of seamen, in order to 
facilitate the further transport of that same produce, 
either across the Atlantic or to the northern ports 
of the Confederacy? That it is expedient for 
Congress to build railroads, in order to be ready 
to transport soldiers when the emergency requires 
it, and that it is not expedient to encourage sea- 
men, in order that our Navy may be manned to 
fight the battles on the ocean? [trust that no such 
inconsistencies will ever be practiced by the legisla- 
tors of our country. I do not advocate the special 
patronage of the Government to mere private enter- 
prises, where there is no public or ulterior advant- 
age in view. There should be something more na- 
tional in the design than the mere feeding from the 
public Treasury. But when the advancement of 
private enterprise can be made subservient to 
public prosperity and security, then it is the high 
duty of Government to foster it by pecuniary aid. 
Under such a system the industry of the people 
becomes the bulwark of the nation. In the appli- 


| cation of this policy to the raising of seamen and 


building of ships we might avoid, I doubt not, a 
large part of the enormous expense of a naval peace 
The seamen in the fisheries might 
be so trained, and many merchant ships and line 


| steamers in commerce so built, as to be readily 
| converted into an efficient and powerful navy 


quire it. a 

{ am aware, sir, of the source of the opposition 
which has heretofore been made to the encourage- 
ment of the fishing industry of New England. 
The western section of the country, whose indus- 
try is agriculture, have not, in my opinion, taken 


accustomed to do in relation to others. 


atall. I cannot admit that this industry, though 
comparatively less important in pr 
food, does not bear a different relation to the Gov- 
ernment from that of general agriculture. It is 
one of those enterprises which is too poor to sup- 
port itself, yet too important to the Government, 
| the commerce, and even the agriculture of the 
country to be permitted to cease. 

Neither can I admit that the agriculture of the 





| appropriatioms and protection from the Govern- 
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schools of marine service on board the fishing 


and the education of children in the arts and scien- | 
No | 
|| duty of this Government is more important than 


resent Congress » appro- 


when the emergencies of the country should re- | 


’ 


| a broad, national view of this subject as they are | 
They | 
have considered it as a local, individual indus- | 
| try, without national importance, and, like agri- 
| eulture, should support itself, or not be supported 


uction of | 
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ment far beyond those of the fisheries. Whatare 
the appropriations for the support of the frontier 
army? for the clearing of rivers, &c.? Are they 
not for the purpose cf encouraging the increase of 
farmers in those regions, by protecting them from 
the Indian depredations? ‘To enhance the value 
of labor by furnishing facilities for marketing their 
corn, flour, beef, pork, &c.? As to the appro- 
— for their rivers, it may be said New 
England has an offset in the appropriations for 
her harbors. I will freely admit it, if it be neces- 
sary that such accounts should be balanced. 
But what offset do we have for the appropriations 
for the frontier army, unless it be the bounty upon 
the fisheries? Sir, | deprecate such sectional ac- 
counts, feelings, and jealousies as may lead us to 
vote for appropriations for one section of the 
country and not for another which is equally mer- 
itorious. Weare too apt to look at appropria- 
tions or policies as local in their effects, merely 
because they are to be expended or practiced, as 
they necessarily must be, in some particular lo- 
eality. This should not be the statesman’s view 
of the subject. Effect, good effect, is what we 
want in the ramifications of the business of the 
people, and it matters not where or what the cause 
that produces it. 

The money expended for the support of the 
army to protect the agriculturists upon the fron- 
tiers, or for the purpose of clearing the rivers of 
the West, is a cause which is primarily seen and 
felt only in those regions; but the effect is as sen- 
sibly felt by the State of Massachusetts as by 
them. The same circumstance in this case which 
increases the demand and raises the price of pro- 
duce at the home of the producer lowers it at the 
home of the purchaser or consumer. The small 
bounty that is given for the encouragement of 
fishermen, in its commercial bearing, has the same 
effect. It is first expended in New England, and 
prompts the pursuit of an industry which yields 
a gross income to the country of $3,412,436 40. 


Now, sir, where is this income sno | dis- 
bursed? After being divided among the fisher- 


men, more than three fourths of it is expended for 
the corn, flour, beef, pork, and other produce of 
the western States. Hence, the very allowance 
which is looked grudgingly upon by the agricul- 
tural States, is annually giving a patronage to 
their labor and produce not much short of $3,000- 
000. Permit me to ask, whom does the small 
bounty which the Government pays to the fisher- 
men benefit? It seems to me that it is a bounty 
to the West as well as to the East. Take from 
the fishermen this bounty, and let the indus- 
try cease, as it undoubtedly would, what then 
to the West would be a substitute for this trade? 
I can answer: Nothing, nothing, except that they 
| would have to take the fishermen themselves as 
competitors in their labor. They would have to 
leave the sterile coasts of their fathers, and wend 
their way to the rich West, and join the pioneers 
in the tillage of the soil. 

But what would become a substitute for the loss 
of American seamen? I know of nothing. There 
could be none. Our commerce, which demands 
them, would have to cease or dwindle, and fall 
into the hands of foreigners. The time which 

, my Boston correspondent speaks of, would then 
come when ‘‘there would not be American 
seamen enough for captains and mates of our 
ships;’’ and what would become of agriculture it- 
self, which is so dependent on commerce for the 
transportation and exchange of its products? 
This would decline also. That part of the ocean 
which is now traversed by thousands of vessels 
for the purpose of drawing riches from its depths, 
would be deserted, excepting by now and then a 


| lonely craft, cruising to obtain fresh fish for the 


markets. 

pon these effects I will quote from my corre- 
spondence with a gentleman of Cohasset, Massa- 
chusetts, of high standing and respectability. In 
writing upon this subject he says: 


* [ have ceased to have any personal interest in the fishing 
business, yet my experience has confirmed me in the opin 
ion that a bounty is essential to sustain the fisheries in New 
England, which I deem of great national importance. 
Without it nota codfisherman would be fitted out from this 
place. Can it be possible for a nation, whict deems it ne- 
cessary for national security to build ships-of war to decay 
upon the stocks, to fill its navy-yards with perishable mate- 
rial for the construction and maintenance of a Navy, estab- 

' lish naval schools, (all for possible contingencies,) to deem 


cit 
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the fisheries, which afford the most efficient school of in- 
duction for the effective use of these materials, not of suffi- 
cient importance to be sustained by a bounty? Will our 
nation abandon the fisheries to that nation from whom 
alone we have anything to fear? The bounties necessary 
to encourage all our fisheries would probably not equal the 
deterioration in any navy yards in our Union. We have 
now two seas in which we must, in case of war, maintain 
fleets ; and who are to man them? 
Great Britain and France be lost upon us ?’?’ 


Sir, there are many difficulties appertaining to 
our fisheries, to which I wish to call the attention 
of the Government. I will first speak of the ob- 
stacles which the fishermen encounter in obtain- 
ing their bounty. The defects in the bounty laws, 
or in the constructions that have been put upon 
them, are so numerous, that, in many instances, 
they defeat the object which they were intended 
to secure. This has become a matter of so much 
importance that it demands of Convress either an 
amendment of the laws or a resolution correcting 
the wrong constructions. 

‘The existing law is as follows: 

* There shall he paid on the last day of December, an- 
nually, to the owner of every fishing-boat or vessel, or his 
agent, by the collector of the district where such boat or 
vessel may belong, that shall be qualified, agreeably to law, 
for carrying on the bank, or other codfisheries, and that 
shall actually have been employed at sea for the term of 
four months, at least, of the fishing season, next preceding, 
which season is accounted to be from the last day of Feb- 
ruary to the last day of November in every year, for each 
and every ton of such boat or vessel's burden, according 
to its admeasurement as licensed or enrolled, if of more 
than five tens, and not exceeding thirty tons, 83 50; if 
above thirty tous, $4; and if above thirty tous, and having 
had a crew of not less than ten persons, and having been 
actually employed in the codfishery, at sea, for the term of 
three and one half months, at the least, but less than four 
montis, of the seas nm atoresaid, @3 50.” 

It also provides that five-eighths of the sum so 
paid shall goto the fishermen, and the other three 
eighths to the owner. These are the principal 
provisions of the law, and it needs no argument to 
show that its main object is te encourage a class 
of men to perform labor upon the sea, and learn 
the art of seamanship, and not merely the taking, 
drying, and exporting of fish, or the consumption 
of salt. Hence the provision that four months 
must be spent at sea, where there is no stipulation 
as to the number of crew, in order to obtain the 
whole allowance, and three and a half months 
where the crew is not less than fen persons, in order 
to obtain the partial allowance. If ever there was 
a statute which carried its policy and test for con- 
struction upon its face, this does. Time spent at 
sea in the cod fisheries. This is the requirement, 
and the only requirement, if the vessel is duly 
licensed, &c. 

i will now ask the attention of this committee 
to a circular from the Treasury Department, dated 


December 20, 1851, many of the provisions of || 


which seem to me to be in direct conflict with the 
spirit and letter of this law. I shall quote only 
those sections and clauses which are objectionable. 

After stating that no allowance can be made 


unless the proofs therein pointed out are duly made, | 


a part of the second paragraph of the first section 
reads as follows: 


“In the case of a boat or vessel of more than five and 
less than twenty tons burden, an account from the owner 


of such boat or vessel, showing that there have been landed | 
preceding season at least twelve | 


therefrom during the 
quintals of fish, when dried and cured fit for exportation, 
according to the weight thereof at the time of delivery when 
actually sold, for each ton of the admeasurement of such 
boat or vessel.’’ 

By this clause or paragraph, the Department 
makes it necessary that boats and vessels under 
twenty tons shall catch and cure twelve quintals to 
the ton,-in order to be entitled to the allowance. 


For this requisition, I have not been able to find | 
any satisfactory law. I am aware that it has been | 


long practiced, and is supposed, undoubtedly, to 
be based upon the sixth section of the statute of 
1813, which made such a 
ute of 1819, the object of which was to enlarge 
and increase the allowance to the fisheries, gave it 


to all boats and vessels above five tons upon the | 


same conditions, without reservation except as to 
the amount, and the provision in regard to time, 
where the vessel was above thirty tons, and the 
crew not less than ten. The last section of the 
act of 1819 reads as follows: 


Shall the example of | 


rovision. But the stat- | 


| 
{ 


|| Here, sir, the Department requires that the cod- 


from five tons and upwards, shall be entitled to 
the allowance without any condition as to the 
quantity of fish taken, &c., it seems to be the ir- 
resistible conclusion that the conditions in the act 


of 1813 were thereby repealed. And such appears | 
to be the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, in the case | 


of the schooner Harriett. 
1, page 251.] 
says: 

“The first section of that act (the act of 1819) merges the 
fifth and sixth sections (referring to the act of 1813) into 
one, 80 far as the allowance or bounty is concerned, and 
apportions it by the same rule, the tonnage of the boat or 
vessel, and upon the same condition, the employment at sea 
for a specified period.”’ 

The last paragraph of the fourth section reads 
as follows: 

** Unless a regular journal or log book is kept day by day 
on board a fishing vessel while at sea, and such journal or 
log- book is produced to the collector, duly verified by the 
oath or affirmation of the master or skipper of such vessel, 
it will not hereafter be considered that the necessary evi- 
dence of her employment at seain the codfishery is pre- 
sented. Such journal or log-book must contain the dates 
of her departure from, and arrival at, every port or place 
she may touch at during her voyages or fares, and state the 
material daily occurrences on board, as is usual in other 
sea going vessels, and must specially contain daily entries 
of the catch of fish by each person on board.’’ 


By this paragraph it seems that the Secretary is 
going to impose it as a condition precedent that a 
log-book shall be kept in order to entitle the vessel 
and crew to the bounty under the statute. Where, 
Mr. Chairman, is the law requiring such a log- 
book to be kept; and providing that it shall be the 
only and necessary evidence of the services per- 
formed? There is sone. It is intimated in a pre- 
ceding part of this section, that the legal necessity 
of keeping such a log-book had been decided by 
the United States circuit court of Massachusetts. 
The case referred to is that of the schooner Har- 
riett, 1 Story’s Reports, page 251; but the law, as 
laid down in that case, has been misunderstood, 


[Story’s Reports, vol. | 
In this case, the learned judge | 


if itis supposed that it enjoins the keeping of a | 


log-book in order to be entitled to the bounty. || 


The only principle decided there was, and which 
was by no means new, that where there was sus- 
picion or evidence of bad faith, the introduction 
of loose papers, memoranda, &c., would not be 
admitted to control it; but that ifany such evidence 


| could be admitted, it must be a regular log-book | 


| or journal. 


evidence which is requisite for the allowance; that 
is, that the owner shall present the original agree- 
| ment or shipping paper, and also a certificate, by 


The statute, itself, prescribes the only specific | 


| him subscribed and sworn to, stating the particu- | 


lar days on which the vessel sailed and returned, 


|&ec. And it further provides, that if the owner 
or any other person shall make any false declara- 
| tion, 


| and punished accordingly. ‘This is the evidence 
prescribed by the law upon which the bounty is 
payable; and I submit that this is the only evidence 
that can be required, and that it is conclusive upon 


|| the collectors and the Treasury Department; but 


if not, the Department has no right to require any 


wise. 


cial tribunals, it should be satisfactory. It is no 


rences which transpire on board his craft. 
appear simple to us, or to the Reporters at the 
desks, who can take down a speech as fast as it 
is uttered, but L assure you it is a very different 


rail. 
Again: The fifth section reads thus: 


*<Ttis also required that the owner or agent of every fish- 
ing vessel of the burden of twenty tons or upwards, for 
which bounty is claimed, shall make a certificate stating 
therein the particular days on which such vessel sailed and 
returned on the several voyages or fares during the season 
which comprise the period for which bounty is claimed. 
It must expressly appear in this certificate that such vessel 
was exclusively employed in taking codfish for the purpose 


cate must be subscribed by the claimant, and sworn or af- 
firmed to before the collector.” 


« That such parts of the fifth and sixth sections of the act || fish taken shall be for the purpose of being dried 


(act of 1813) hereby amended, as are contrary to the pro- | 


visions of this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


or dry-cured. I have yet to find that there is any 
law authorizing this requisition as to vessels either 


e shall be deemed guilty of willful perjury 


} 


trifling inconvenience for the skipper of a fisher- | 
man to have to record in eztenso, daily, the occur- || 
It may | 


process to him who spends his time at the fishing | 


of being dried or dry-cured, for such period. This certifi- | 
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fiv. “s ‘ | ot etetetneatiaal of 1819, which I h 
, quoted in full—provides absolutely that all heme? 


| shall cure them at all, or how they sha 
| of them. If the time has been spent on 


specified form of evidence, in writing or other- || 
If the facts are proved by such evidence as | 
is always admitted in ordinary executive or judi- || 








ave Previoy 
it 
m Mirty 
Ww, Which 
Y the prescribed 


vessels from five to thirty tons, and fro 
tons upwards, qualified according to |q 
shall be employed in the codfisher: 
time, &e., shall be paid their respective allow 

There is no proviso as to how man rs 
shall take, how they shall cure them, w 


8, 
fish they 
ether they 
lI dispose 
the OCean 


in the training of seamen in pursuit of codfish 
sh, it 


is all that the statute requires. The whole poli 
and letter of it is complied with, whether the fish 
are disposed of in a green or fresh state sd 

. - wy Hf 

supply of the current market, or salted and dried 
. rle¢ 

as an article of commerce. The circumsta 
. . ” Sule 
which has led to this erroneous construction be 
the Department is, that when the Governmen 
first extended its patronage to the fisheries it = 
in the form of a bounty or drawback on dried fish 
. ‘ IST 
exported; but when the business of the count 
developed the necessity of a more liberal patron. 
age for the purpose of multiplying seamen the 
~ su 
form was changed and the allowance given q| 
lutely to the tonnage employed, with no referenre 
ultimately to the fish, whether green, dried, or ex. 
ported. Yet, in the construction of the Depart. 
ment, the old provision relative to dried and ewreg 
fish has, by some unaccountable Oversight, been 
retained, although the law upon which jt was 
based has long since been repealed, and, in fao; 
- s ‘ 
| never was applicable to the system after , 
patronage was changed from an export d 

drawback to a tonnage allowance. 

Again: A part of the sixth section reads as fol. 
lows: 

‘<The master or skipper of every fishing vessel tor whic, 
bounty is intended to be claimed, immediately on her gy. 
rival from any voyage or fare of such fishery, at any port 
or place at which any officer of the customs is stationed 
must report such arrival to such officer, who is required 9 
examine such vessel, her papers, equipment, and the quap- 
| tity of fish on board, and t& enter the result of such exam. 
ination in these respects upon a record kept by him for thet 
| purpose, which is to be returned to the collector of his ds. 
trict whenever required. dn case the master or skipper of 
such vessel neglects or refuses to make report of his arriya, 
the officer will state that fact upon his record, with such 
other particulars respecting such vessel as may come to jiis 
knowledge. Such neglect or refusal to report by the master 
or skipper of any vessel claiming bounty, will operate 
against the allowance of the claim, unless a full and satis. 


factory explanation of such neglect or refusal is made un- 
der oath. 

** The collectors of the respective districts will direct the 
| inspectors at the several ports therein ; or where the district 
| contains but a single port, the collector will detail an in- 

spector, to examine all fishing vessels arriving at such 

ports, requiring them to take down their names, and of 

their masters, their employment, whether they had fish on 

board, and of what kind, and whether fresh, pickled, or 
| otherwise, and report the same to the collector of the dis- 
trict at such times as may be required.” 


the 


ry 


80- 


he 
uty or 


Here is another very onerous requisition which 
is not provided for in the law. It requires the 
skipper of every vessel, on his arrival at any port 
or place, to go and report himself to an officer of 
the customs, if there is any such at the place. | 
| have no doubt but this may be a good regulation 
| for the Government, and if it were a law, would 
not complain, though it would be attended with 
many inconveniences. It seems, however, thal, 
without the authority of any law, the Departmeat 
is casting an official duty of the officers of the 
customs upon the er of the fishing vessels. 
If it is necessary, and I doubt it not, that the fish- 
ing vessels should be watched or boarded as other 
vessels are, let the inspectors of the customs do It 
as they do to other vessels. Let it be at the expense 
of the Government and not of the fishermen. 
know of no rule of the customs in any other De 
partment which requires captains or owners © 
report themselves or cargo unless there Is 4 sla 
/ute which provides for it. If it is inconvenient 
for inspectors to be located upon the coast, 80 as © 
see the vessels when they enter the harbors and 
voluntarily visit them, it is equally inconveniest 
/and much more onerous for the skipper to leave 
| his craft in the harbors or roadsteads and go may 
miles, which he often will have to, to look up the 
officer to tell him that he has arrived. It will be 
recollected that the ‘* port or place at which any 
officer of the customs is stationed,’ is a very 
definite location. In my part of the country the 
_* port or place” is ‘ all along shore.”’ In one 
the collection districts which I represent there «"* 





As this act provides that every vessel and boat, || above or below twenty tons. The last bounty § one hundred and seventy-five miles or more of sear 
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h a population of about thirty-six thou- 
<4 settied upon its banks, or *‘ risings,”’ and 
~ dented with coves or harbors at almost every 
pint, which are frequented by the fishing vessels; 
nd the whole corps of custom-house officers, in- 
“nding the collector himself, is only nine. It 
may readily be perceived that it is a burdensome 
wx upon the time as well as the purse of the 
.kipper of a fisherman to travel and hunt up one 
these sparsely-located officers every time he 
arrives into one of these ** ports or places,’’ which, 
os the inclement seasons of the year, averages once 
s twice a week. : . 

“Again: The seventh section is as follows: 


~past, wil 


«Fr ym the original actof 16th February, 1792, changing the | 
i: on dried fish exported to bounty on the tonnage of 


rawbac 
‘ ~ = emp! rved in the bank or other codfisheries, it bas 
: ways been held that, to entitle any fishing vessel to bounty, 
ye must be shown to have been employed at sea exclu- 
uvely in catehing codfish for the purpose of being dried or 
- cured, during the period prescribed by law. Itis not 
iired that the entire period be embraced in one voyage 

- fare, or in voyages Or fares immediately succeeding each 
or: but itis indispensable to the allowance of botinty 
tthe period required shall be comprehended in distinct 
yovages or fares in which no other kind of fishery is pur- 
cued. No partofa fare or voyage in which halibut, mack- 
: or any other fish, are taken as an object of pursuit, as 

. Ji as cod, can be rekeoned as a portion of the time required 
yy law; where other fish are taken merely as bait for cod, 
or as (ood for the crew, no objection will be made, as such 
raking is regarded as strictly subsidiary to the codfishery ; 
hyt if such other fish remain on board until the close of the 
reor voyage and are carried into port, the fare or voyage 
must be regarded as one of mixed fishery, which cannot be 
ken into the computation of the time required by law for 
the allowance of bounty. A vessel may be exclusively em- 
ployed in the codfishery at sea for one, two, or three months 
» a distinct fare or fares in the first part of the fishing sea- 
son, then pursue the mackerel fishery under the license re- 
wired by law, afterwards may surrender her mackerel 
nse, and then complete the period required by law by 
snother distinct fare or fares, of exclusive employment in 
the codfishery, previous to the last day of November. But 
the taking of mackerel by any vessel under codfishing 


ise, except as bait or food for her crew, is regarded as | 


a violation of the license laws. Such illegal fishery during 
any season will forfeit all claim to bounty for that season, 
and when the factis known to any collector he is instructed 
to refuse the allowance hereafter accordingly. 

“« Vessels employed in taking any kind of fish for sale and 
‘onsumption ina fresh or green condition, as well as fish 
to be preserved by pickling, are not within the bounty laws, 
and no voyages or faresin which such fisheries are pursued 
an belawfully computed as any part of the period required 
or the allowance of bounty.’’ 


Here,in my opinion, the construction of the 
Department again runs counter to the law in con- 
sidering that the fish should be caught ‘‘ for the 
purpose of being dried or dry-cured.”’ The statute 
of 1792, which first changed the drawback into 
an allowance on the tonnage, did not require that 


the fish should be exported, neither that they | 


should be dried, excepting those that were taken 


oy vessels under twenty tons; and this provision, || 


as | think, was repealed by the statute of 1819, 
which gives the bounty upon like conditions, only 
differing in amount, to all boats or vessels above 
ive tons; and repeals or amends all the previous 
statutes on the subject, so far as they are contrary 
to the provisions of this, (the one of 1819.) And 
this, as I have before said, appears to have been 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, in the case of the 
schooner Harriet, (1 Story’s Reports, page 251.) 
This construction defeats, in a considerable de- 
gree, the policy of the law, and deprives many sea- 
men of its benefits, who, during certain parts of the 
season, and during parts of certain trips, take fish 
to be disposed of in the fresh or green state, in the 
city markets and other places. 

Che fish in this condition have become quite a 
large and healthy item of food for the country. 
By the facilities of railroads and ice-packing, they 
are transported into the interior, and consumed by 
thousands of our citizens who never saw the sea- 
board of the Atlantic. Now, according to this 
construction, if, at the latter end of a voyage, within 
eday or a few hours of entering the port, any 
et of fish should be caught, carried in, and 
sposed of in this way, the whole time which had 
preceded such catching, would be lost, and the 
bounty forfeited. This could not have been the 
‘otention of the law. 
aaa Section of the circular also decides that no 
die a fare or voyage shall be counted in the 
ae re of the time, if, during any part of it, 
= mackerel or fish other than cod are taken which 

hain on board till the end of the voyage, and 


are carried into port. This is in di iti 
s in direct opposition 
‘o the law, whic 2 P 


fares, or voyages. Time is the important subject 
of the statute. Time spent at sea in the cod- 
fishery, not trips, fares, or voyages. These are 
the recognized divisions of the Department, not of 
the law. As well might the Department devide 
the time into any other portions, as to say it 
shall be continuous on a fare or voyage. There 
would be the same authority for requiring the 
whole four months to be a continuous voyage, as 
that any twenty, fifteen, or five days shall be con- 

| tinuous in order to be counted. 

It seems to me to be not only a perversion of 
the law, but an oppression of the fishermen, to 
first divide the time into fares or trips, and then 
to decide that if one day in those divisions or 
fares is devoted to mackerel fishing, it shall 
destroy the whole count of such trip or fare. 

| This is making fares or trips the condition prece- 
dent to the allowance of the bounty, instead of 
time. As well might they say the time shall be 
the time of sunshine, time of rain or time of fog, 
as to say it shall be the continuous time of a fare. 
If they have the right to qualify it in the one way, 
| they have in the other. l¢ they can say they will 
not count the time by days, but by fares, they can, 
with equal right, modify and qualify the fares them- 
selves, and stipulate the number of days of which 
they shall consist. If they can say that a trip of 
twenty days shall not be counted even as nine- 
teen, because one of them was devoted to mackerel 
fishing, then | know not any limit to the modifi- 
cations and restrictions which the Department 
may not impose. It would thus be in the power 
of the Department to obtrude obstacles or afford 
facilities that would so restrict as to defeat or en- 
| large, as to pervert the whole law, according to 
the different views which successive Executives 
might take of its policy and expediency. 
The difficulties arising from this construction are 
momentous. ‘They operate upon the most unfor- 
tunate voyages. I have stated that the cod and 


‘| but it is almost compulsory that they should cross 
and run into each other. The waters in which 
they are pursued are thesame. The vessels, fish- 
ermen, and outfits, are about the same; so that 
they change their licenses and alternate in their 
voyages betwixt the two very frequently. Often 
upon the same voyage or fare a profitable turn can 
be made by changing from the one to the other, 
according to the promise of success. The whole, 
as it is well known, and often severely felt by the 
fishermen, being a chance voyage, depending upon 
the inexplicable habits and varying voracity of the 





9? 


and at 
other times the codfish are abundant, but ‘* full 
fed,’’ and too dainty for the hook. 

Under such circumstances vessels heretofore, 
| after spending months in fruitless attempts to pro- 
cure a cargo of codfish, have frequently changed 


| the mackerel, but they will not ‘* bite; 


mackerel fisheries are distinct species of industry, | 
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should catch and dispose of three barrels of mack- 
erel, and then go to the Grand Bank and spend 
five months in the legal pursuit of codfish under 
her license, she would not, according to the See- 
retary’s orders, be entitled to the bounty. This, 
upon the face of it, is nothing more nor less than 
an attempt by the Treasury Department to inflict 
upon the fishermen, for the breach of a general 
law, an additional penalty which that law has never 
recognized. It has long been known to the fish- 
ermen, that under the law they were not entitled 
to bounty for time employed in taking mackerel; 
and there has never been an instance, to my 
knowledge, where they have claimed it. It has 
also been long known to them, that under a gen- 
eral law of Congress, a vessel licensed for one 
trade becomes forfeited if, under the same license, 
she pursues another, and that this is applicable 
to the different sorts of the fisheries. But never 
before has it been known—if it be so—that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has power to impose 
an additional forfeiture of a fishing bounty which 
may have been legally earned subsequently or 
previously to any such breach of the general 
law. 

I contend, sir, that these provisions of the cir- 
cular are not based upon any existing law. They 
are constructions and assumptions which crept 
into the Treasury Department during the muta- 
tions and progress of the laws upon the bounty 
subject, and never have been revised and corrected 
to comply with the more modern legislation rela- 
ting thereto. No Administration or Secretary is 
particularly responsible, therefore, unless it is for 
the negligence of permitting old constructions of 
old laws to stand as the new construction of new 
laws. It will be perceived that this modern cir- 
cular of December, 1851, is a mere digest of 
former circulars issued by former Secretaries. 
There are great wrongs done to the fishermen 
by these constructions; and let the blame fall 
where it will, they should be investigated and re- 
moved. 

Another obstacle to the prosperity of our fish- 
eries is, the unequal competition which we meet 
with in those of the British Colonies. The inhab- 
itants of those Provinces have not only become 
formidable competitors in the foreign markets, but, 
under the present tariff, they are made rivals in 
our own. ‘Their vicinity, near to the fishing 
grounds, gives them a facility of access, with a 
very small comparative outlay, whilst we at a 


| distance have to approach them by long voyages 


piscatory tribe. Sometimes the ocean swarms with | 


their pursuit, and saved a bankrupt voyage by | 


‘* filling up’’ with mackerel, and the collectors of 
the districts have allowed the bounty, provided, 
after deducting che time spent in mackereling, four 
months of the codfishery remained. In this I feel 


| assured they have acted in keeping with the letter | 
| and intent of the law, the required time at sea having | 


been made out in the codfisheries. But this is 
'now forbidden by the circular. 

| ‘*No part of a fare or voyage,’’ it says, ‘in 
'*which mackerel, &c., are taken as an object of 
‘ pursuit, as well as cod, can be reckoned as a por- 
‘tion of the time required by the law.’’ Hence, 
if a vessel which has been to the Grand Bank and 
spent her whole four months at sea in quest of cod, 
without having gotone quarter of a voyage, should, 
| when returning, perhaps within six hours sail of 


5 


her home, fail in with a shoal of mackerel, and take ° 


a few barrels to help out the voyage, and ‘foot 
|| the provision bill,’? she would forfeit her pre- 
|| viously hard-earned bounty. 

| This is a construction fraught with too much 


| disaster, unless the law has so provided; and such | 


i a provision I have been unable to discover. 

| Again, this section provides that if a vessel, 

|under a codfishing license, shall take mackerel 
other than for bait, &c., during any season—that 

| is, on any fare—she shall forfeit her bounty! I 


/am ata loss to learn upon what law this declara- | 


'| tion is based. By this construction, if a vessel in | 


and expensive outfits. A great difference in the 
price and quality of vessels, is another peculiar 
charge upon us. As a matter of necessity, our 
vessels having to perform so long and oft times 
boisterous voyages, must be larger, stronger, and 
more thoroughly rigged, in order to insure safety 
to the crew and property. ‘The vessels of the 
Provinces are cheaply built, rigged, and fitted. 
They are not such as would command a crew from 
New England. In fact, a considerable part of 
their fishery is carried on without any vessel, a 
common open boat serving their purposes by rea- 
son of their shore privileges. ‘Their habits of lite, 
and social relations, permit them to pursue the 
business even with a smaller profit than we do or 
can. Their manner of living, educating their chil- 
dren, &c., is far below that of the fishermen of the 
States. They can be hired, as! am informed, for 
a much less sum than what our fishermen make. 
This may answer for the laborer of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, but far 
be the day when the intelligent and independent 
fishermen of Cape Cod, Plymouth, Cape Ann, and 
Mt. Desert shall be reduced in their small earnings 
which they now obtain. The Provincials also 
have great advantages in the curing of their fish. 
They are put on shore at short intervals, and dried 
by females, children, and others, who, by age or 
infirmity, are past going in the boats; while, on 


'the other hand, the fishermen of New England 


have to pack their fish in the vessel’s hold, bring 
them home and cure them and dry them on flakes 
at great expense. 

In addition to these difficulties, there are others 
under which our fishermen labor, more with- 
in our own control. They are those of our own 
creation. The tariff of 1846 changing the duty on 
fish from specific to ad valorem has brought the 


says nothing about fares, parts of || the month e@March, under her codfishing license, || Provincial fishermen in competition with ours, 
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even in our own ports. ‘They have now, not only 
taken from us in a great degree the fish trade of 
the West Indies, but they are, by means of their 
low-price labor, and superior natural advantages, 
rivaling us in our own market. 

The annual value of the imports of codfish du- 
ring the four years next preceding 1846, averaged 
45,859, and the average value during the four 

eurs next succeeding 1846, was $55,178. 

The annual value of the imports of mackerel for 
the four years previous to 1846 was $219,626, and 
the annual value the four years succeeding 1846 
was $465,806. Hence it will be seen that under 
the tariff of 1846 the quantity of codfish brought 
into the country to compete with our own fish- 
eries increased nearly tenfold; and the quantity of 
mackerel considerably more than doubled. 

The value of imports of mackerel during the 
year 1850-51 was $549,525, showing an annual 
increase of $83,719 above the average of the pre- 
ceding four years. 

With this rapid increase it cannot be many 
years before our whole market will be supplied by 
foreigners, and our own valuable fisheries limited, 
if net extinguished. A discerning writer in the 
North American Review, as early as in 1843, an- 
ticipated this very result. Said he: ‘* We know 
* something of the energy and skill of our fisher- 
‘men, and appreciate them highly; but we feel 
‘ quite certain that, under a system of uniform ad 
* valorem, or sensible reduction of specific duties, 
* these colonial competitors would take from them 


*the supply of our own markets, as they alread 
ppry y y | 


‘have taken away the principal markets of catho- 
* lic Europe.”’ 

That such a policy should be pursued by this 
Government, whose interest it is to protect its own 
labor and furnish a home market for its pro- 
ductions, is strange indeed! And the more so, 
when we consider that Mr. Jefferson, the father of 
the Americancommercial policy, when speaking of 


the prosperity of the country, said one of its ** land | 


marks’’ was to foster our fisheries, as a nursery 
of navigation, and for the nurture of man. 


Another source of danger which threatens our | 


fisheries comes from our ancient ally, who has 
ever been vigilant in protecting her ocean fisheries 
as the prime source of her marine and naval pow- 
er. I refer to France, whose Navy now numbers 
224 sailing ships, 100 war steamers, and 291 mer- 
chant steamers; a large 
built as to be made available for war purposes; 
and whose naval seamen number 21,000. With 
this numerous fleet and armament, and recogniz- 
ing the policy which has produced it, she is 
making still further efforts to increase it by giving 
extraordinary bounties to her fishermen. She has 


not forgotten her maxim, which is quoted by Mr. | 
Andrews in his excellent report on the trade and 


commerce of the British North American colonies 
—* that these American fisheries were of more 


national value in regard to navigation and power | 
than the gold mines of Mexico could have been, | 


had she possessed them.’’ ‘“ For man ears,”’ 
} 


says a late writer who has investigated the sub- 
ject, ‘* the French Government has paid a bounty 
to its seamen in the codfisheries, at a rate per 
quintal larger than the whole average price at 
which American codfish have been sold.”’ 

In a late report, which I have before alluded to, 
recently made to her National Assembly, a man- 
useript copy of which has been shown me, it is 
proposed to allow each fisherman annually fifty 
franes—nine dollars thirty-seven and a half cents; 
and to pay twenty francs on every French quintal 
of fish exported to transatlantic countries, which 
is about equal to two dollars per American quintal. 
Such is the estimation which France puts upon 


the fisheries, and such is the policy by which she || 


intends to encourage them for their intrinsic value, 
and for the purpose of strengthening her commer- 
cial and naval marine. It is by this means that 
she intends to contest the briny palm with her 
British and American rivals. 

if the doctrine which was taught by the early 


statesmen, that ‘* prohibition should be applied to || 


eee ott and that which is involved in our 
ate act relative to the Collins line of steamers, 
giving a bounty to protect ourselves from the effects 


of foreign bounties, is to be the practice and policy || 


of our Government, then, truly, it seems to me 
that we should act immediately in behalf of our 


— of which are so || 
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fishermen, and protect them from the effects which 
this French bounty may have upon them. This 
French export duty amounts to a sum nearly equal 
to the average price of codfish in our market; and 
f, under our present tariff, the French fishermen 
should think proper to supply us, such competi- 
tion, it seems to me, would entirely annihilate our 
fishing industry. Butif they should not extend 
their trade into our ports, they will undoubtedly 
monopolize the remnant of our West India mar- 
ket, which, under similar adverse influences, has 
long since been dwindling. 
codfish to the value of $2,058,000. In the fiscal 
year ending June, 1851, we exported only to the 
value of $367,729. 

Sir, | have spoken of the advantages which the 
inhabitants of the British Provinces have in their 
boat and shore fisheries. So abundant are the 
mackerel in some seasons of the year, on these 
coasts and shores, that forty thousand barrels 
have been taken ina season with boats and seines, 
on a section not more than twelve miles long. The 
shore fishery, with the exception of certain parts 


of the coasts of Newfoundland, the Magdalen | 


Islands, and coast of Labrador, has been claimed 
as solely belonging to the British, by reason of the 
war of 1812, and the provisions of the convention 
of 1818 betwixt the United States and Great Brit- 


ain, and it has partially been yielded to them. | 


Our vessels have generally, of late years, fished 
three miles from the outer coasts, and from the 
coasts or shores of the gulf, bays, and harbors. 
Even at this distance, from the shores, the fish- 
eries are very valuable. 

From one third to one half of the mackerel 


caught by our citizens are taken in these waters, | 


and at a season of the year when they are rarely 
found anywhere else. Our fishermen claim these 


fishing grounds as a matter of right to them and | 
They claim them as the prizes 


their successors. 
for which our fathers fought in the French wars, 


and which were achieved by the mother country, | 


chiefly by New England valor. 
(** The colony of New England,”’ says a his- 
torian, ‘* gave peace to Europe by raising, arming, 
/and transporting four thousand men who took 
Louisbourg.’’) 
| They now claim them from the British Govern- 
ment as a part,and a prominent part of the sacred 
rights which were contended for and achieved by 
our fathers, who asserted and obtained the Amer- 
ican Independence; that they are the trophies of 
the Revolution; the price of blood. Lord North’s 
bill in the British Dadtanean, upon which Mr. 
Fox displayed the first indications of his ability 
_and oratory, deprived the colonies of these fish- 
eries, which were bought, as it was said, b 
‘* American sufferings and arms.’’ Truly was it 
said by the English orator, ‘*God and nature had 
given the fisheries to New England and not to 
Old England.”” And at a later period by our 
noble American orator, when negotiating with the 
British on the subject, that ‘if war, and blood, and 
| treasure, give a right, ours is as good as yours.”’ 


Sir, these rights were considered as important | 


by the statesmen who assembled for the forma- 
tion and adoption of the United States Constitu- 
tion as by those who had fought the battles of the 
Revolution. 

Said Gouverneur Morris: 

* The fisheries and the Mississippi are the two great ob- 
jects of the Union.”’ 

Mr. Grayson, in the Virginia Convention, said: 


“Itis well known that the Newfoundland fisheries and 
| the Mississippi are balances for one another.”’ 


| Mr. Lowndes, in the South Carolina Conven- 
| tion, when speaking of the effects of the fisheries, 
| said: 


|| The Navy so necessary was to come from the north- 
|| ern, and not the southern States.’ 


Mr. Ames, in the first Congress, said: 


| ‘The taking of fish on the banks is a momentous con- 
| cern; it forms a nursery for seamen, and this will be the 


j 
1] 
| 


|| to the fishery: 
*<Tt is well known to be the best nursery for seamen. The 


| United States have no other, and it never can be the in- || 
| tention of gentlemen to leave the navigation of the Union 
| to the mercy of foreigners. ”’ 

| Little, sir, did these statesmen think that any 
|| circumstances could occur, after these rights were 
' once secured, which would embold@p the British 


In 1805 we exported | 


| source from which we are to derive maritime importance.”? | 
'| Mr. Gerry, ona similar occasion, said in relation | 
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Government to claim them from o 
make us dependent upon foreign nations 
supply of our fish. No, sir; these dec! 
were made under a due sense of the value aa 
ticipated security of, these fisheries, The hi a 
of them for a hundred and forty years or oer 
had convinced the country that ihe Gi 
them was essential to its maritime |ibertj “er 
greatness. “3 and 
In the negotiations for the peace of t 
| tion, the right in all the fisheries 
bays, coves, and shores of the British Provinces 
|| were claimed by us as a part of our heritage and 
| not as a mere easement or privilege. Ay | io 
|| before said, the Congress, though wearied with = 
| war, then resolved ** to make no peace withou: : 
| guarantee of our rights to all the ancient fisherie ” 
the people of Massachusetts and New England 
declared that they ‘* would never lay down the 
arms without this right,’? and Samuel dons 
echoing their sentiments, cried ‘* No peace with»; 
92" gg out 
the fisheries.”” The elder Adams, one of the treay 
commissioners, declared, with an appeal to th 
‘* Almighty God,” that he would never put his 
name to a treaty that did not recognize the vil: 
and when the British commissioner spoke of yield. 
ing them as a privilege, he again replied, « the right 
the right, or no treaty.”” Under the prevalence 
of these feelings, and the patriotic determination 
of the commissioners, our claims were acknow|. 
edged and the treaty of 1783, which I quoted in the 
|| former part of my remarks, was made and ratified 
Under this ie | the fishermen were subsiap. 
tially remitted to all their privileges under the two 
distinct titles of ‘* right to take fish,’’ and “ liberty 
to take fish,’’ which I shall hereafter have occasion 
to speak of in connection with this subject. They 
considered the fishing privileges secured by this 
treaty as permanent, and decidedly prominens, 
among the other achievements of independeice, 
|| These rights, or liberties, were never called in 
gansta again until after the second war with 
reat Britain—the war of 1812. When the peace 
commissioners of 1814 were appointed, they were 
expen instructed to abandon all negotiations 
unless the fishermen’s rights, under the treaty of 
1783, could be preserved. Pending the negoti- 
|, ations of that treaty, the British commissioners 
| contended that, by the law of nations, the war 
|| had abrogated the provisions of the previous treaty 
| relative to the fisheries, and insisted that the ne- 
|| gotiations on that subject should be for new and 
| limited privileges; but the American commission- 
|| ers took the high and consistent position that the 
|| fisheries were held by the same right and tenure 
as the independence of our nation, and that the 
one was no more the subject for new acknowl 
|edgment than the other. Their arguments, based 
| upon such fundamental premises, finally prevailed, 
at least, so far that the matter was left as it was 
| found. No stipulation having been made, either 
| confirming or altering the rights under the first 
|| treaty, the fishermen continued to pursue ther 
| industry as they had done. 
| Sir, [ acknowledge that the general principles of 
the laws of nations are, that war dissolves all con- 
| tracts, or licenses betwixt the belligerents, and 
_ that unless stipulated for anew at the settlement, 
or treaty, they are forever gone; but I deny that 
| dissolves all rights which have been recognized 10 
each other by the belligerents. Hence, so far a 
|| these fisheries had been acknowledged as rights, 
_ was not in the power of England, by war, or 0t- 
|| erwise, to abrogate or extinguish them without 
| the consent of the United States; but, so far 
they were recognized as liberties granted by the 
|| British Crown, I will not contend but war, accord: 
| ing to the laws of nations, abrogated them. In 
|| this respect they would be held by contract, by 
| sufferance, and subject to the rules which apply 
to all contracts betwixt nations. ; 
Notwithstanding this apparent acquiescence by 
both parties in the treaty of 1783, the British, so" 
after the dissolution of the treaty convention of 


ur country, and 
f0F the 


he Revola. 
of the banks, 


| 1814, claiming to put their own construction upe! 
| the effects of the war, soon forbade our fishing 
vessels from approaching within sixty miles of 
| the coasts of the Provinces, and for a breach 

| this unjust and arrogant prohibition, they s¢2* 
| some of them and condemned them. These dit 
| ferences, with some others, led to the convention? 0 
|| 1818. 
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: >. 
py this convention, which consisted of Mr. 
.iatin and Mr. Rush, on the part of the United 
(rai . % . 
cabah it was provided as follows: 
ALES,» 


vpat the inhabitants of the said United States shall 
se ever, in common With the subjects of bis Britan- 
. vi ajesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that 
Me ee southern coast of Newfoundland which extends 
mm Cape Ray to the Rameau islands, on the western and 
"horn coast of said Newloundiand, trom Cape Ray to the 
‘yon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands ; 
sy also, on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, from 
yount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and 
ugh the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly 
_iefnitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to 
of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
o4 that the American fishermen shall also have liberty, 
revel, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, 
arbors, aud creeks of the southern part of the coast of 
Newtoundiand, here above described, and of the coast of 
Labrador; but so sooR as the same or any portion thereof 
shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen 
i dey or cure fish at such portion so settled, without pre 
ys agreement for such purpose, with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, OF possessors Of the ground. And the United 
Siaies hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore en- 
oved or Claimed, by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, 
cure fish on Or Within three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creekS, or harbors of his Britannie Majesty’s 
Joninkons in America, not included within the above- 
tioned limits: Provided, however, That the American 
gshermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages there 
in, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose Whatever. But they shall be under such re- 
«rictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, dry- 
». or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


V 


me 


[t was undoubtedly considered by the negotia- 
tors at the time that this was an advantageous ar- 
rangement; and, although it relinquished valuable 
parts of our shore fishery, it probably would have 
been acquiesced in asa final settlement, had we 
obtained the uncontested liberties which the com- 
missioners supposed we had. In fact, the fisher- 
men throughout the country, viewing the construc- 
tion to be undoubted, that they could fish at a 
distance within three marine miles of any of the 
shores or coasts of the gulf, bays, harbors, and 
indents, hailed it with joy. That they could fish, 
unmolested, in the waters from which they had 
previously been driven, seemed to them to be 
amatter of new acquisition. Not being versed 
in the learning of treaties and diplomacy of States, 
they did not realize that what hey considered as 
a new privilege, was nothing but a part of their old 
liberty. 

Mr. John Q@. Adams, however, in speaking on 
the subject, says: ‘* Upon the whole, I consider 
‘thisinterest,as secured by the convention of 1818, 
‘ina manner as advantageous as it had been by 
‘the treaty of 1783. It has secured the whole 
‘coast fishery of every part of the British domin- 
‘ions, except within three marine miles of the 
‘shore.’ With this understanding of their rights, 
our fishermen have pursued the fisheries from the 
ume of the convention to the present year, within 
three miles from the coasts or shores, whether in 
the open sea, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of 
Pundy, Bay of Chaleur, or any other waters of 
the British North American Provinces. They 
have continually persisted in their claim for thirty- 
four years; and never, so far as I have learned, 
have they been molested when without three miles 
from the shores, unless by some provincialists 
without governmental authority. This fishery in 
the bays has not been secretly, but openly pur- 
sued. It has been practiced with the knowledge 
of the Colonial Governments, the Imperial Gov- 


trament, and the deputations from the English | 


Admiral, commissioned to cruise in those waters 
for the pee of enforcing the treaty stipulations, 
Which shall briefly allude to before I tiie. 

Sir, the present difficulties with the fishermen 
on the coast of the Provinces have arisen from a 
comparatively recent construction which the British 
have put upon our treaty relations. It is such an 
one as presents a new obstacle to their progress, 
and threatens almost a total destruction. In the 
year 1841, or thereabouts, the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, conceiving that a strict 
and stringent construction of the treaty of 1818 


might exclude us from the waters which we had | 


improved, made complaint to the Imperial Govern- 
ha oie A case was made up for the opinion of the 
oheis a of the Crown, and the opinion thus 
- = was, that the prescribed distance of three 
> mentioned in the convention, was to be 

fasured from the headlands, and from the en- 
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trancef of the bays or indents of the coast, and that 
there was no right on the part of American citi- 
zens to enter the bays, &c., or take fish, although 
they should be taken at a distance of three miles 
from the shores. By this construction, if adhered 
to, we are excluded from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, (though I think I shall hereafter show that 
the fishing in this Gulf was not affected by the 
treaty of 1818,) Bay of Fundy, Bay of Chaleur, 
and the other waters in which the principal part of 
our fishing in those regions is pursued. Against 
this construction our Minister at the Court of St. 
James remonstrated; and, after reiterated remon- 
strances, the British Ministry, in 1845, receded 
from their construction, or enforcement of it, so 
far as related to the Bay of Fundy; and in prac- 
tice, there has been no earnest attempt to enforce 
it in the other bays and waters until the present 
year. But now, sir, since the inhabitants of the 
Provinces have discovered their advantages in sup- 
plying our market under the tariff of 1846, it suits 
their convenience and interest to enforce theircon- 
struction, and repel us from the fishing grounds. 
If they are successful, it will add much to their 
already flattering prospects of supplanting us in 
the fish trade of our own market. Sir, if there is 
any philosophy in politics or governmental move- 
ments, nothing can be better demonstrated than 
that the tariff of 1846 has brought upon our fish- 
ermen the troubles which they now experience 
from this source. The colonies, having thereby 
tested the advantages of our market, are now 
strenuous in their efforts to extend them. Their 
resent attempts are to monopolize them entirely. 
his has become evident from the whole circle of 
events since our destructive policy has admitted 
their fish into our ports under an ad valorem duty, 
which, in practice, amounts to almost nothing. 

For the purpose of obtaining these advantages, 
the Imperial Government has been induced to 
lend her aid to the colonies, and station armed 
steamers, ships, and cutters in the waters, to be 

joined by those of Newfoundland, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, to drive us from our 
pursuits. If these insults are tamely submitted 
to, we shall lose that which has been the principal 
pride and foundation of American commerce, and 
which has had no small influence in increagjng the 
| American tonnage from that of about n g to 
nearly 4,000,000 tons. Sir, it is not the character 
of the New England fishermen, any more than it 
is that of our distinguished statesmen, to claim 
that which does not belong to them. If they 
could not justly and honorably retain these fish- 
ing facilities, I assure you that they would scorn 
the possession of them. 

But I contend, sir, that the commissioners of 
this Government in the convention of 1818 never 
intended, and never did, expressly or impliedly, 
alien or relinquish the rights or liberties which the 
British Government say they did, and for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons: 

Ist. Because it was well known to the commis- 
sioners—Messrs. Gallatin and Rush—that the 

| fishing rights were of great importance to the 
country; that at the treaty of 1814, at which Mr. 
Gallatin was also a commissioner, the subject of 
the shore as well as vessel fishery was introduced, 
discussed , and claimed as appurtenant to the inde- 
pendence of the country, and as aright recognized 
under the treaty of 1783; also, that the commis- 

| sioners were instructed by Congress not to give 
up any of the rights under that treaty. 

They were also aware that the British commis- 
sioners, during the negotiations of 1814, did not 
even claim the relinquishment of any part except 
the shore fishery, which is within the three miles 

| of the shores of the bays, &c., and that the con- 
|| sultations proceeded upon this basis alone; and 
that Lord Bathurst then said: 


* As, on the one hand, Great Britain could not permit the 
| vessels of the United States to fish within the creeks and 
close upon the shores of the British territories, so on the 
| other hand, it was by no means their intention to interrupt 
| them in fishing anywhere in the open sea, or without the 
territorial jurisdiction, a marine league from the shore.” 


And that at another interview, he said: 


‘¢ Tt is notof fair competition that His Majesty had reason 
to complain, but of the preoccupation of the British Aar- 


| 
1} 
Thus acknowledging that no complaint or objec- 

1 tion was made to our fishing three miles from the 
shores, but that the objections were to our occu- 
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pying the harbors, shores, and creeks, hauling seines, 
drying fish, &c., to the exclusion of the British. 
[ submit, that with a knowledge of these facts, it 
is not to be supposed that our commissioners 
yielded what the British now contend for, unless 
such is the only interpretation of the language of 
the treaty, which is by no means the case. 
2d. Because the commissioners put a different 
construction upon the treaty at the time it was 
made, 
On the day that the treaty was signed, they 
| wrote to the Secretary of State, saying they had 
agreed to the insertion of the renunciatory clause, 
** with a view of its being expressly stated, that 
our renunciation extended only to the distance of 
three miles;’’ and that from their information, &c., 
‘all the fishing grounds, with the exception of 
the open-boat fishery, on the whole coast of Nova 
Scotia, is more than three miles from the shere.”’ 

Now, sir, as the bay and shore fishery was the 
only subject upon.which they were negotiating, 
this renunciation to the distance of three miles 
from the shore, according to their understanding, 
applied to bays, harbors, and creeks, within which 
the boat fishery only was carried on. This will 
appear more apparent when I show, as I trust I 
shall, that by the letter and spirit of this renuncia- 
tory clause, it applies to the fishing liberties, instead 
of the fishing rights, which distinction had always 
been kept up in all the negotiations, and that the 
liberties were what we had in the bays, creeks, 
harbors, &c. Thus, sir, the very subject-matter 
of which the renunciatory clause treats, was the 
inner, and not the outer fisheries, and of course 
the three miles must be applied to them, and noth- 
ing else, and so did the commissioners intend. 

3d. Because Great Britain herself did not sup- 
pose that we had yielded what she now claims. 
She has put, or permitted to be put, upon the 
treaty of 1818, a very different construction. 

Sir, construction determines the law and extent 
of a contract. Betwixt citizen and citizen the 
Government itself, through its judiciary, performs 
this duty; but in contracts betwixt Government 
and Government there is no tribunal, no umpire, 
except the parties themselves. They make their 
own constructions, and if not acquiesced in, **war 
and might determine theright.”” War, however, 
is the last resort. Thousands of pacific construc- 
tions are made to one of the belligerent. Pacific 
constructions are made by Governments as by in- 
dividuals, sometimes by mutual express agree- 
ment as in conventions and treaties, sometimes 
by actions and practice, and sometimes by non- 
action, acquiescence, or implied permission. What- 
ever a Government does, expressly or impliedly, 
is as binding upon it asupon an individual. Now, 
sir, I contend that Great Britain, upon all the 

rinciples of implication, has put, or permitted to 
be put, the same construction upon the renun- 
ciatory treaty of 1818 as that which the American 
fishermen are now contending for. She has looked 
quietly on and made no formal resistance, whilst 
we, for a period which gives title to the most im- 
portant estates, have been c'aiming and possessing 
the premises which she now attempts to deny to 
us. Is it to be admitted that one of the contract- 
ing parties to an agreement or treaty will look 
quietly on and see a supposed breach made of it, 
commencing cortemporaneously with the contract 
itself and continued for thirty-four years without 
taking action upon the subject? It is contrary to 
all the principles of human nature; and so forcible 
is the inference in such cases that the judicial 
tribunals of all civil countries have been driven 
to deduce it as a conclusion of law that no actual 
breach has been made. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in relation to Great 
Britain upon this subject? 

Immediately after the treaty the American fish- 
ermen withdrew their fishing operations to within 
three miles of the shores of the interior of the 
bays, &c., and claimed that line as their boundary. 
They have ever since, from 1818 to the present 
time, made continued claim and kept up continued 
occupation of these waters for their fishing pur- 
poses. This has been done in open sight of the 
Provincials and the Provincial Governments, and 
with a full knowledge on the part of the Imperial 
Government. Even their State vessels, sent into 

| these waters to see that the treaty was adhered to 
|| and to protect their own rights under it, have seen 
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these waters, without the three miles, swarming 
with American fishermen, and yet have not mo- 
lested them. They have even seized some for sup- 
posed violations, and, finding that they were three 
miles from the shores of the bays, &c., have re- 
leased them without trial. British Admiral Milne, 
in his instructions to Captain Chambers, who was | 
to cruise upon the coast, says: 

‘©On your meeting with any foreign fishing vessels fishing 
or at anchor in any of the harbors or creeks in His Majes- 


ty’s North American Provinces, or within our maritime 
jurisdiction, you will seize,” &c. | 


These would be extraordinary instructions, in- 
deed, to a maritime force whose duty it was to 
keep our vessels three miles from the headlands or 
entrance of the bays of the country. Captain 
Chambers, in his report, says that ca did seize 
vessels found fishing in the creeks and harbors, and 
within the interdicted limits of the three miles in | 
the beys, &c. He speaks not of seizing any oth- | 
ers. 

The schooner Commerce, one of our fishing 
vessels, is reported to have been seized in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and sent in for trial by a colo- 
nial cutter, and was released after a hearing, 
because, though within the body of the gulf, no 
offense had been committed within the shore prohi- 
bition. In an official letter of the commander of 
another British revenue vessel, whose duty it was 
to protect the fishermen of the Provinces, it is 
stated ‘‘that from six hundred to seven hundred | 
* sail of American fishermen drive into the gulf 
‘annually, where they remain without molesta- 
* tion from the Governments.”’ 

if this silent permission on the part of the Brit- 
ish, under our continued claim and practice, was 
not an assent to the construction which our fish- 
ermen put upon the treaty, as unequivocal, and 
more so, than words could make it, then we must 
acknowledge that diplomatic negotiations and ju- 
dicial tribunals have heretofore made wrong con- 
clusions and deductions from the actions of nations 
and men. I do not intend to wink at the fact, 
that as early as 1841, twenty-three years after 
our practical construction commenced, the Brit- 
ish Minisiry, through their law officer, on a case 
made up by the House of Assembly of Nova. 
Scoua, did avew their constructive opinion of the 
treaty, which was the same that they are now en- | 





not say that, by the superior energy of owr fish- 
ermen, we might not compete with them against 
all disadvantages, provided we could have the shore 
fishery; but without this, I contend that reciprocity | 
would be death to our fishermen, and extremely | 
injurious to the country. Sir, I am here, again, | 
deeply impressed with the importance of immedi- 
ately so regulating the tariff of 1846 as to protect | 
us from the game which the British Ministry are | 
now attempting to play upon us. Raise your 
tariff, sir, to a prohibition of the importation of 
| fish from the Colonies, and you would no longer 
see the British fleet chasing our fishermen from 
| their industry. 
Again, sir: Independent of any treaty or con- | 
| struction, favorable or unfavorable, our fishermen 
| have gained the right which they claim. Thirty- | 
four years of claim and occupation on the part of | 
our fishermen, independent of the rules of implied | 
construction, would, by the principles of the law 
of England itself, give us a new and original right, 
if such were wanted to make out our case. By 
| the great principles of justice, as embraced in the | 
common law of England and all other civilized 
| countries, if one person claims and enjoys openly 
' aright or title to another’s estate for twenty years, | 
and the right is not contested within that time, a | 
| grant is presumed, and the juries are so instructed. | 
A lost grant may be pleaded; and evidence of | 
twenty years’ uninterrupted possession is proof, 
as the courts say, that a grant was made and lost. 
This rule of presumption has become so inter- | 
woven with our knowledge of the affairs of men, , 
that courts have adopted it as a rule of action. 
Now, sir, why should not this rule of wisdom 
be applicable to nations as well as to individuals? 
Why should it not be applied to England as | 
well as to her subjects? I contend that it should; 
and that, by the evidence of thirty-four years’ 
possession, under a claim of title, by the law of | 
nations and the perfection of human reason, as the | 


| common law is called, a new grant, if necessary, | 
| may be presumed and pleaded from the British | 


Government. 
Vattel, after reasoning upon the subject, and | 


showing that a nation may have a fishery on its | 
| coast, and exercise the sole control over it, says: | 


deavoring to enforce; but on the remonstrance of || 


our Government, through our Minister in London, 
Her Majesty’s Government receded from the en- 
forcement of it. What effect the postponement of 
the enforcement of their opinions should have upon 
the present difficulties, I will not now say; for the | 
good resolution continued but a short time. Lord | 
Stanley, it appears, communicated itto Lord Faulk- 
land, Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, by a 
dispatch of May 19th, and Lord Faulkland being 
dissatisfied with the liberal notions of the Home 
Government, requested that all negotiations should 
be stopped until he could have an opportunity of 
addressing Lord Stanley on the subject. On the 


| claim? 


2d of July he communicated his objections, with || 


the law opinion of the Attorney General of Nova | 
Scotia. The proceedings on the part of Nova 
Scotia caused Her Majesty’s Government to ad- 
here to its former construction, ‘* except so far as 
related to the Bay of Fundy.”’ Yet, sir, this con- 


struction has never earnestly been attempted to be | 


enforced until the present season. 


By this and other circumstances, we have || 


evidence that it is the wiil of the Colonial Gov- | 
ernments, and not of the Imperial, that is now 
being enforced. And a view of the history of 
these proceedings, if I had time to give it, would 
show that this is one among many of the appli- 
ances, which the British colonies are making for 
the purpose of effecting a long-desired object, viz: a | 


reciprocity of trade and navigation between them | 


and the United States. Having obtained, under | 
the tariff of 1846, an advantage in our fish market, | 
they are determined, by means of their low labor, | 
and natural facilities, to monopolize the whole of 


its profits, either by free trade or excluding us |, 


from the fishing grounds. 
If the tariff of 1846 had never been enacted, we | 


|| of the liberties. 


| ackno 


if so far from taking possession of it, it has once | 

ged the common right of other nations to come 
and fish there, itcan no Jonger exclude them from it; it has 
left such fishery in its primitive freedom, at least with re- 
spect to them who have been in possession of it.” 


“BR 


the English herring fishery on the same coasts 
where our rights of fishing are now contested. 


Sir, can any American citizen, or citizen of any || 


| other country where law and order is known, 
| either national or municipal, doubt that England, 


| 
This national law is laid down as applicable to | 
either. by cotemporaneous construction, tacit ac- | 


|| quiescence in our possession for thirty-four years, | 


| or upon the principles of lost grant, has yielded to | 
the American fishermen the rights which they now | 


Again, sir: Without the aid of cotemporane- || 


ous and implied construction, thirty-four years’ || 


yossession, and an undoubted new or lost grant, 
fet us look to the treaties themselves, and see if, | 
by any construction, our fishermen can be ejected | 
from the gulf and bays of the Provinces. 
Whether the war of 1812 had or had not ex- 
tinguished our liberties of fishing cannot now be 
brought into the question. We madea new agree- 
ment with respect to’ them by the treaty of 1818. 


agreement by that treaty as to the rights of fishing, 
| which, as I shall presently show, are very distinct, 
and based upon a different foundation from that 
The liberties were affected by the 
treaty of 1818, and not the rights. The question 
is, What liberties did we renounce or give up by 
that treaty? The renunciatory clause reads as 
follows: 

“ And the United States hereby renounce, forever, any 


liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants 
thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within three ma- 
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Ido not, by this, mean that we made any new || 
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or in any other manner whatever 
hereby reserved to them.’ 

It will be perceived that we renounced he k 
erty to take fish within three miles of ay ye ing 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, &c, Nenu 
bays, creeks, or harbors, were intended \ py 
/nouneed by this clause? It is a general ke ‘a 

law in construing a contract, that eac nee 
must be considered as referring to the pa _ 
ter, and as explanatory of the other parts — 
second paragraph of this renunciation ser ~ 
interpret the preceeding one. It says: — 

‘© Provided, however, ‘That the America 
be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the pur 
shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of —« 
wood, and of obtaining water,” &c. yi Purchasing 

Now, sir, one of two positions must be admi 
ted—either that these bays, &c., from which at 
were to be excluded, consisted only of such har 
creeks, and harbors, as are frequented for sheln.’ 
for repairing damages, for wood, water &e. on 
the high contracting parties must be chareed with 
the absurdity of supposing that the open Sean 


undy, and 
Ppropriate 


abusing the PRIVilege5 


N fishermen shal] 


| Bay of Chaleur, were convenient and a 
places for the American fishermen to repair thei, 
vessels, and supply themselves with wood anq 
| water. I trust that no individuals or Governmer 
will do the commissioners the injustice to s 
that the latter was the position which they gs. 
sumed. Such bays and harbors as we renotinerd 
were those into which vessels go for repairs 
wood, and water. And such were the bays anj 
harbors, &c., concerning which the complaints 
had arisen that we preoccupied them, to the ey. 
clusion of the British fishermen. 
Again, sir, | have heretofore alluded to the 
broad and recognized distinction betwixt the right 
and liberty of fishing in these British waters, | 
shall now proceed to show that our right of fishing 
in the whole of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
includes the Magdalen Islands, Prince Edward's 
Island, and other valuable coast and shore fish- 
eries, has never been touched or affected by any 
treaty since that of 1783, by which it was recog. 
| nized and stipulated for. 
At the close of the Revolution, the United States 
claimed these fisheries in common with the British, 
as a right appurtenant to the country, and which 
had become fixed by the acknowledgment of inde. 
pendence. The British, on the other hand, con- 
tended that we had no right, but that if any privi- 
lege in them appertained to us, it wasa liberty. It 
is important for the committee and the country to 
note the denomination of the easement which each 
was tenacious of. The Americans denominated it 
'a right. The British denominated it a liberty. 
However unimportant this distinction may appear 
at the first view, yet it was considered of vast m- 
portance by those who negotiated the treaty of 
1783, and I intend to show that it is equally as 
important in construing the sa of 1818. The 
right signified the holding of the fishery indepen¢- 
ent of, and without the permission of England; 
but the liberty signified the holding it under con- 
| tract, and by her consent. In the former case,& 
subsequent war would not abrogate it; but in the 
latter, it would, unless provided for anew in the 
treaty of peace. If any one will examine the dip- 
| lomatic correspondence and debates of the peat 
/commissioners of 1783, he will find much eart- 
_estness in the discussions upon this subject. It 
| was then that John Adams said: 


‘Gentlemen, is there or can there be a clearer rizh!! 
In former treaties, that of Utrecht and that of Paris, France 
and England have claimed the right and used the wore. 
| «* If occupation, use, and possession give a right, we have 
|| it as well as you.” “If war, and blood, and treasure giv 
|| a right, we have it as well as you.” ‘If the right cannot 
| be denied, why should it not be acknowledged and put ow 
| of dispute ?”? “* Why should we Jeave room for illiterate 
fishermen to wrangie and chicane?” ‘ The right, the 
right, or no treaty.”? 


| The reasoning of Mr. Adams was confessed t0 
| be good, but the British commissioners doubted 
‘their authority to acquiesce. Mr. Adams aguit 
| pressed the matter, and said he would never sit 


ent 
ay, 





rine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, of 
His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not includ- 
ed within the above-mentioned limits: Provided, however, 


never should havé seen the British Navy seizing || That the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter 


our fishermen and driving them from their fishing 
haunts. Free trade or expulsion from the fishing- | 
grounds, seems to be their intention. The one 


with them is about equivalent to the other. I do | 


| such bays or harbors, for the purpose of shelter, and of re- 
| pairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of ob- 
| taining water, and for no other purpose whatever. But 
they shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary 
to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, 


the treaty without the ere of the 
| right and not the liberty. Eventually the tres!) 

was made, in which the right in certain parts 6” 
| the liberty in others was acknowledged. This 
treaty of 1783, upon its face, shows that it was r 
result of a compromise betwixt the right and the 
| liberty, for both are provided for by its terms. 
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The first provision of the treaty, which acknowl. || title, the liberty. It says: ‘* And the United States 
‘the right, reads as follows: hereby renounces, forever, any liberty heretofore 
_qgreed that the people of the United States shall | enjoyed or claimed,” &c., 


» enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of Sir, this treaty operates upo i 
a a the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks : P ar the liberty alone, 


every kind on the (rey in the Gait of St. Lawrence, and at which Lord Bathurst contended had been affected 
fr wer places in the sea where the inhabitants of both by the war, but not one word is said or contained 
ther pis : i i 


edves 





i oti i jsed at any time heretofore to fish.” in it relative to the right of fishery, which Lord 
The second provision, which acknowledges the Bathurst had admitted were not affected by the 
Aue s - | 
ry, reads as follows: | war. : : : 

ee’, also, that the inhabitants of the United States Now, sir, let me ask this committee and the 
“And ¢ : 


nave literty to take fish of every kind on such part of | country, to refer to the treaty of 1783, and see in 
sonst of Newfoundland as nna Sctemen a a org | what part of these fisheries we had a right, instead 
smd or care the rame on that island) and ano | of @ liberty. Sit, among other places, we had and 
tn cow's dominions in America.?? | have still a title of right in the whole of the Gulf 
Te of St. Lawrence. Let the British Ministry, or any 
ss : ; ‘ other power on earth, construe the treaty of 1818 
: r tw stinct, though immediatel ; ! ; ; 7 
vided for Dy = — pay eo gr 2 or as they will respecting the liberty on the bays, 
nected claus kL oy vs lud di ie >| creeks, and harbors, still it cannot affect the title 
they would both have been included in te same | of right in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which | 
‘levee: but they were not; they were so different = « e : ae 
clause;, bU in aeineeeel tae | never been modified or altered since the treaty of 
to be separate oy . * 7 
) be separ < ge gg the British acknowl-| 1783) and the subsequent expression of Lord 
By this treaty fp Sok om dine theand taaalt Bathurst, that it could not be modified or altered. | 
edgment of our ttle : ‘ = f N : found! ti > will leave it to the fishermen and the country to 
and on all the other banks 4d e all — a » 1) || define the extent of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It 
i. Calf of St. Lawrence, and at all other places : os See *. 
e Gulf of ca = And the.grant See contains, besides the Magdalen Islands and Prince 
‘ Set me ac. ; - x . 
“— vo liberty to fh on such parts of the Edward Island, many other important coasts, 
vent of a liberts é é 31 
en -yiBle* «as shores, &c., whic sort ‘ 
vst of Newfoundland as the British fishermen ae é&c., which are resorted to for our fishing 
use, and on the coasts, bays, and creeks of Pree “ys 
See hore of Hie Reweanie Bheieate's desainione Sir, I have read accounts within one day of our 
, others ol —— 1 tis oaer y ok Sealine aoe fishing vessels being seized in the Gulf of St. Law- 
With these pees APE. Cees hi . re "S| rence for a breach of the treaty of 1818! They 
we will proc the next stage of their histo os ‘ re a aia - 
ve See es ae Me war of 1812. Atthe oe might, with the same propriety, seize vessels in 
. rrew O 2 We Sle. 7 7 . . 
wi ed ce cealiemesnaiedl Aaiamiseaeninenicaaian 7 Plymouth Bay or Provincetown harbor for having 
f 18 the subsequent corres : yas a 5 
of 1814, and the A, arn oe made a breach within the purview of that treaty, 
contended by the British commissioners that the ais 0 seine thems in' the Gefef &- Lawrence. | 
-had abrogated our title to the fisheries. The ; a ; eee ten : 
war had a oe i Lone’ shat it bad oe contend that every inch of that Gulf may be trav- 
1 et eomte ‘ ‘ o . ; os 
did 0 Ys pa A aie but the liberty which  ¢'sed by our fishermen in pursuit of their indus- 
our ri { e s * 7 . . ¢ 
os 3 7 cenien manmeuntl.. "tee = Lord | “Y» With no breach of any convention, and with 
depended upon treaty wee a % no one rightfully to molest them or make them 
Bathurst’s correspondence with John Q. Adams, frai : as : / 
he says, referring to the treaty of 1783: afraid. Our title of right in that water has never, 
he says, S* ee ..,| no, never been discussed or jostled since 1783, 
“Inthe third article Great Britain acknowledges the right | ; : he k ii d | } Britist 
‘the United States to take fish on the banks, &c., from | WHEN it was first acknowledge dy the british 


. . . ! 
Here, sir, We find the two distinct interests pro- 


as 


which Great Britain has no right to exclude,” &c., &e. Government. Sir, 1 am willing to submit this 
And further, he says: | opinion to the country, knowing that when it is 
“Ttissurely obvious that the word right, is throughout | fully understood, they will concur with me. 

the treaty (the treaty of 1783) used as applicable to what | Under these views of the subject and its difficul- 


the United States were to enjoy in virtue of a recognized | ties, I hope the Government will not be tardy, but 
independence; and the word liberty to what they were to) send such a naval force into those waters as will 
enjoy as concession, strictly dependent on the treaty itself. - o. ; ; 

The treaty of 1814 ’ finall luded ith convince the British that the rightful induggry of 
he treaty ras one . . 7 
Pere was Analy concluded, With || owe fishermen is not to be insultingly tampered 

no settlement whatever in regard to the fisheries, |) i+, 


or the effect which the war should have upon them. || gi- the attacks from without and the obstacles 
, : : “76 ; r re. | . 2 - te 7 : 
ae of the right on sgh wae a within which impede the course of the twenty 
fore hel é , ; as . . ) 
a aes oh ; ~ ae rk : | thousand or more fishermen of our country, are 
se ehiel = ee CETTE, a a 0 "> | of no trifling importance. By their pursuits they 
Mh wate we Have paper muniments and evidence. | scarcely obtain a competency for themselves and 
What effect did this treaty or convention have! ¢ ilies. But to how many milliens of citizens 
upon the two titles of right and liberty? Sir, this) sng of property are their sufferings and labors 
convention treated of but one of those titles, leav- made subservient! ‘Their adventures produce not 
ing the other as it existed under the treaty of 1783. only the necessaries of fife and the energies of 
2 ae : 1818, ene ~~ een | commerce, but the securities of peace and the life- 
seats a oe to a ING Baa, reaes oe einai blood of war. Their calling is fraught with expe- 
os lereas differences have arisen respecting the (werty : otha iE : 7 
umed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to riences which arouse the noblest faculties of the 
ke, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, || Man. The very element upon which they move 
wid creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- | inures them to danger, and prepares them to over- 


ea, itis agreed between the high contracting parties that come the obstacles of life. The ocean has no 
tie inhabitants of the said United States shall have, forever, ‘ ; . 2 
‘i common With the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the wave, no chasm, which can cause them to quail, 


liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern || and which they will not ascend and descend with 
coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to a heart as buoyant and fearless as the bravest of 


ihe Rameau Islands, on the Western and northern coast of | the brave. Such is their character; and such has 
“iid Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 


Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and also || been their appreciation in some ages and countries 
on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks from Mount Joly, |, that even the shafts of war have not deigned to 
onthe southern coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits || molest them. 


of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the The treaty of 1799 betwixt the United States 
“oust, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive aP oy id ; hat fist b f 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. And the United and Frussia provides that fishermen, by reason 0 

“tates hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore en- | their occupation being for the common subsistence 
cite fick auined by the inhabitants thereof \o take, dry, or and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed in time 

~ = ) or within three marine miles of any the , ; : 

tvasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britannic Majesty’s “a ar to — their ones Pee 
> unions in America, not included within the above-men- || ir, no ciass of men ever received protection 
toned limits: Provided, however, That the American fish- | from your Government who have given a like sat- 
mea shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors, for isfactory response to its patronage. They have 


the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of * : . 

purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other been worthy recipients of ai bounty _—_ 
purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restrie- | YOUr Treasury. They have been encouraged by 
4, Nas hay be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, our bounty; the object of which was, and still is, 
deaeee fish therein, or in any other manner whatever | that through their industry a marine force may be 
t = the privileges hereby reserved to them.”’ j reared which can be made available, not only to 
but oma the preamble of this treaty shows that commerce, but to our Navy, when the emergency 
ifed or of our titles to the fisheries was to be mod- may call for it. In this policy the Government 
Siisiie ae thereby. It says: ‘* Whereas dif- | has not been deceived. It is no longer a theory, 
by th Tae: arisen respecting the liberty claimed | but a demonstrated fact, that the fisheries indeed 
Y Me United States,”’ not the right. The subse- |! are the nursery of our seamen. 


(nent part of the treaty confines itself to thesame || ‘The fishermen’s devotion to their country has 
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not been less conspicuous in deeds of war than in 
usefulness to commerce. No sooner do bellig- 
erent relations drive them from the deck of the 
fishing vessel than they find them in the foretop 
of the frigate. No patriots have responded more 
readily to their country’s cali than the fishermen 
of New England. Who were the seamen in the 
two wars that guarded our coasts and captured the 
gallant ships of the British navy? They were 
mostly the fishermen of our country. W here 
were they educated for these duties? In the free 
schools of New England, on the banks of New- 
foundland, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Whence could these seamen have been supplied, 
had not Congress, in its wisdom, encouraged the 
fishing industry? I leave this for others to an- 
swer. 

If any one doubts their usefulness and import- 
ance, let him refresh his memory by turning over 
the pages of the Revolution and the naval history 
of the country. He will there find the naval 
achievements of the celebrated Captain Manley, 
and others, of Marblehead, called the ‘* hook ard 
line, bob and sinker cruisers,’’ who did honor to 
their country. It is related, upon authority, that 
in the small town of Marblehead * at the close of 
the Revolution there were more than thirteen hun- 
dred widows and fatherless children’? who had 
been so rendered by deeds of war. At the close 
of the war in 1815, it is said that more than five 
hundred citizens of this town were released from 
one British prison. 

A celebrated fisherman of the State of Maine, 
Skipper Tucker, as he was called, captured more 
guns, during the revolutionary war, than any 
naval commander in the service. He was the eom- 
mander of the ship that carried John Adams to 
Europe in 1779, on which oceasion he not only 
exhibited his superior naval talent, but patriotie 
obedience and fidelity to the orders of his country. 
It is related of him that, on his passage, he fell in 
with an enemy, resolved to fight him, and re- 
quested Mr. Adams to retire below to a place of 
safety; but he soon observed him with a gun fight- 
ing as a common marine, and in tones of authori- 
ty ordered him to leave the deck. Mr. Adams, 
however, continued at his post, when Commodore 
Tucker at last seized him and foreed him away, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ | am commanded by the Continental 
Congress to carry you safely to Europe, and by 
— [will do u.”’ 

W here were the fishermen at the siege of Trip- 
oli? They were there, sir, fighting for the honor 
of their flag and the liberty of the seas. Where 
were they in the war of 1812? They were sailing 
your war ships upon the Atlantic and the Lakes. 

It is said, sir, by a writer of reputation, ** that 
without our fishermen, we could hardly have 
manned a frigate or captured one during that war.”’ 
Marblehead alone,as! have before said, furnished 
more men for the public service during that period 
than some whole States. I do not pretend, sir, 
that the enlisted peace establishment of the Navy 
is made up of fishermen. Farfrom it. The term 
‘* man-of-war’s man’’ isexceedingly repugnant to 
their feelings and their enterprise. They are not 
of that class who perform patriotic duties for the 
‘rations and the stipends.’’ They are the men 
for the emergency. They will leave their fishing 
rails to fight your battles when the exigency 
requires it; butto return to their calling when peace 
will permit it. 

This, sir, is the class of men for whom | speak, 
and whose industry and art I ask the Government 
to protect. The indication of the times, the scarcity 
of seamen, and the weakness of our Navy require 
it. England has her forty thousand, and France 
her twenty-one thousand naval seamen; and the 
policy of this Government should be to provide a 
reserved corps, from which a marine force could 
be called forth to meet them. 

The circumstances which affect the New Eng- 
land fishermen are not the less oppressive because 
of their patience. Citizens of other callings simi- 
larly affected would undoubtedly besiege the Capi- 
tol, and quarter themselves in every corner and 
lobby of the House. They come not here them- 
| selves; neither do they look to the legislation of 
the country asa senaedod matter for the creation 
of their wealth. They are upon the ocean, buffet- 

\| ing the storms, and trying to draw up the treas- 
|| ures of the deep. In their name, I will ask the 
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Government to disperse the British cruisers that shall be the same as those provided for by an act entitled || q legitimate exercise of constitutional 


* Anact forthe government of personsin certain fisheries,” | POWers ey, 
have now pounced upon them, and adopt such a } ? x 


pressly conferred upon Congress, but is ; 


, / : passed the nineteenth day of June, in the year eighteen . . hes 
policy as will relieve them from their embarrass- | hundred and thirteen. , | mode of increasing the public revenye a 
ments, and protect their industry. | Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said allow- || couraging the growth of new republican Stat > 

Sir, | propose the following as the course and onve mabe me only on mpmandontets and, her | our public domain. £3 in 
nme a cae : || three fourths of the crew of which shall be proved, to the || : 
policy which the condition of the fisheries and OU || satisfaction of the collector of the district where such vessel I} os I will now proceed to demonstrate these Posi. 
naval and marine interests demand of the Govern- |! shall belong, to be citizens of the United States, or persons \| tions by the law and the testimony, 


ment: || not subjects of any foreign prince or State. | 
Ist. That the British cruisers which are attack- | Sev. 5. And be it further enacted, That the owners of || 


“ ashi | } t f the British || every fishing vessel licensed for the mixed fisheries as afore- 
ing our fishing vessels on the coasts of the British || sid, his or their agent or lawful representative, shall, pre- | 


TITLE TO THE PUBLIC LANDs, 
In the course of the discussions in this House 


Provinces, should be withdrawn; and that by con- || vious to receiving the allowance herein provided for, pro- '|on the proposed grants of lands for railroads 
vention, or otherwise, arrangements should be || duce to the collector who is authorized to pay the same, much has been said of the title by which we he id 
made for our fishermen to enjoy their right of || the original agreement or agreements, which may have || the lands. We are told England acquired id 
Sabine i ti ts of the Gulf of St. Law | been made with the fishermen employed on board such ves- | country b discovery—that the colonj ~ the 
ishing im ail parts o e \rullt 0 - Lawrence, || sel as herein before required; and also a certificate to be || « i. = nles achieved 
according to the treaty of 1783, and their liberty of | by him or them subseribed ———— therein mentioning the it 2 revo: ution—that the States ceded the lands 
fishing within three miles of the harbors and creeks || particular days on which such vessel sailed and returned | to the United States for the joint benefit of 


‘ ! all 
of the Provinces, according to the treaty of 1818. || 9 the several voyages or fares she may have made in the | States, and that therefore they cannot be ‘an 
5 } - @ @ seas thich she - wien : s 5 
2a. A law euthocining the licensing of vessels | preceding fishing season, which shall be ve rified by the | to a single State for any purpose whateve 
- £ ensing or production of the log-book or journal which shall be kept | > T. These 


for the mixed fishery of codfish and mackerel, | on board of every such vessel, and the oath or affirmation || investigations have all proceeded upon the hypo. 
giving to said fishery the same bounty that is now | Of such owner, agent, or representative. '| thesis that the public lands, whether ceded by the 


: . Sec. 6. « 2 4 : That i i 
Eiven'to the codfishery, and extending, the time to || ste: &, nd belt further enacted, That if atany tine, | old States, or purchased by the Federal Goren 
, | : 8 ‘ ay tee 
be employed at sea to five months instead of four. || appear that any fraud or deceit has been practiced in obtain- ment, were consecrated alone to the acquisition o 
Also, allowing the fish taken to be disposed of || ing the same, the vessel upon which such allowance shall || Tevenue. This radical error runs through aij the 
in a fresh, green, or dried state, as may best ac- || have been made, if found within the distriet where it was || opposition speeches. It seems never to have oo. 


cord with the judgment of the owner and crew. | paids eee ead cate WuuaT er ee ee ee aun curred to these dollar and a quarter per acre states. 

I have prepared a bill embracing these provis- || #500, to be sued for, recovered, and distributed in the same || ™€"s that the chief policy connected with our pub. 
ions, which is now pending before the Commit- || manner as forfeitures and penalties are to be sued for, re- | lic lands was the settlement and enlargement of ou, 
tee on Commerce, and shall annex a copy of it || covered, and distributed for any breach of the act entitled national domain, and the building up of new Re 


60 these remarks. | cfooey regulate the collection of duties on lnports and publican States within our limits. The fac that 


3d. In case the above-prescribed law should | Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who || we have increased from thirteen meagre colonies to 
not be acceptable, then that a resolution or law be | shall make any false declaration in any oath or affirmation || thirty-one great States and several Territories, and 
passed to obviate the difficulties which have arisen | reduired 7 ac ante beans ety onnmcon revert nang | from three millions of British subjects to twenty. 
; : ; er court of Jnited States having jurisdicti of such of- = Wi iti : ; 
from the constructions pat upon the existing law | fense.. et ie deeeet P Zeote cariere. and _ six millions of free citizens of the United States, 


4 fense, shall be deemed guilty of willful perjury, and shall || - “a: . . 
by the circulars from the Treasury Department. || be punished accordingly. , is to them a trifling consideration compared with 


4th. That the tariff of 1846 be so modified as | _ Sev. 8. And be it further enacted, That the vessels duly 1] the = almi hty dollar.’’ Let us NOw recur to the 
to prohibit or essentially restrain the importation licensed betwixt the first day of January, in the year eigh- || historical facts as they appear in the public records 


“3° : || teen hundred and fifty two, and the first day of January, in th 
> ; J . fn 72 e country. 
of fish from the British Provinces. the year eighteen hundred and fifty-three, for the carrying of Y 


This policy, with such modifications as further || on of the Bank and other codfisheries, under the provisions || The independence of the United States was 
investigations may suggest, I consider essential to | of an act entitled “An act for the enrolling and licensing | declared by Congress on the 4th of July, 1776, 
the welfare of the fishermen, and the commerce ee a ™ a copieret = Oe eee Wee Per | On the 14th of August, 1776, Congress passed 

. 8 es, and to “ e es e ASS8e e £ - . = ata . . 
and navy of the country, and toit I ask the atten- | teenth day of February, in the year saveptoen hendred and resolution inviting foreigners to leave the armies 
tion of the Legislative and Executive Departments | ninety-three, shall not be deemed or taken to-be liable to |, of Great Britain and become members of the 
of the Government. the forfeitures imposed by the fifth and thirty-second sec- | United States; and also declaring “that this 


; , : | tions of said act for being engaged in catching mackerel | ‘ Congress will provide for every such 
A BILL to authorize the licensing of vessels to be employed || under such license, neither shall the taking of mackerel as 8 P rY person fifty 


in the mixed fisheries of codfish and mackerel; granting — aforesaid, nor the sale of the codfish caught in the green or ‘acres of ee lands in some of these 
allowances to vessels so employed, and to encourage the | fresh state, instead of that of a salted and cured state, at | ‘ States, to be held by him and _ his heirs in abso- 
increase of American seamen. any time hereafter, be any objection to the payment of the || § lute roperty 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | allowance to the owners of such vessel which is provided || Qn the 27th of August, 1776, Congress passed 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, || by the law to be paid to the owners of vessels employed in || ‘mil olution weet ace ffi d sol 
That from and after the Ist day of January next, it shall be || the Bak and other codfisheries: Provided, Such vessels | @ SMIAT reso ‘= EINg Olicers and s- 
the duty of the collector of the district to which any vessel || shall, in entire or parts of voyages and fares, be employed | diers to desert the British armies, and offering, ac- 
may belong, on application for that purpose by the master or || at sea, in the codfisheries, the whole time which is required cording to rank, from one hundred to one thousand 
owner thereof, to issue a license for carrying on the mixed to entitle fishing vessels or owners to such allowance, and i acres of land, to be procured im some of the States. 
fisheries for codfish and mackerel, to such vessel, in the || shall, in all other respects, comply with the laws relating to | On the 16th of Septemb 1776 luti 
form prescribed by the act entitled “ An act for enrolling | Bank and other codfisheries. = - tes openers yS Yesnuun 
and licensing ships or vessels to be employed in the coast- Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the allowance || Was passed, giving bounty lands to officers and 
ing trade and fisheries, and for reguiaiing the same,”’ passed || granted by this act to vessels employed in the mixed fish- soldiers of the American Army; and the expense of 
the eighteenth day of February, in the year one thousand || eries, for codfish and mackerel, shall be paid, whether the procuring the land was to be borne by the States in 
seven hundred and ninety-three: Provided, That all the || codfish and mackerel are disposed of in a fresh, green, | h . I he th 
provisions of said act respecting the licensing of ships or || pickled, or cured state, and whether exported to foreign | the same proportion as the other expenses of the war. 


| 


99 
. 


vessels for the coasting trade and fishery, shall be deemed || countries or consumed in the United States. || On the 9th day of July 1778, the articles of 
and taken to be applicable to licenses and the vessels so|| Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all laws giving |, Confederation were entered into; but by these 
licensed by this act for carrying on the mixed fishery for || a bounty on the exportation of pickled fish, so far as they || articles it was provided ** that no State shall be de- 
codfish and mackerel, as aforesaid. are applicable to mackerel and codfish, and all other laws : ae b he United States.” 
Sko.2. 4nd be it further enacted, That there shall be paid || inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. | prived of territory for the benefit of the United States. 
on the last day of December annually, to the owner of every || strates gion | At this period, the State of Virginia, in addition 


vessel, his agent, or lawful representative, by the collector | PUBLIC LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. || to its present boundaries, claimed all the territory 


of the district where such vessel may belong that shall be ‘ i jana, Illi- 
qualified according to this act for carrying on the mixed now covered by the ‘States of Otto, me, 


fisheries aforesaid, and that shall actually have been em- } SPEECH OF HON. J. D. FREEMAN, | nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
| 


ployed in such mixed fishery, or either of them, at sea, for North Carolina claimed the territory now cov. 
the term of five months, at the least, of the fishing season || OF MISSISSIPPI, ered by Tennessee; Georgia claimed that covered 


next preceding, which season is accounted from the last day || 4 : 2 . na sensee iSsissinNDi: rolina 
of February to the last day of November in every year, for || In rue House or Representatives, | by Alabama and Mississipp1; and South Ca ; 


each and every ton of such vessel’s burden, according to || August 13, 1852. | New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had 
her admeasurement, as licensed or enrolled, four dollars, of The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the other unsettled claims of territory. This lef 


which allowance three eighth parts shall accrue and belong 
to the owner of such fishing vessel, and the other five || 2 
eighths thereof shall be divided by him, his agent, or lawful || Mr. FREEMAN said: |, Delaware, and New 
representative, to and among the several fishermen who 
shall have been employed in such vessel during the season | to address the committee on the subject of the pub- 


aforesaid, or a part thereof, as the case may be, in such || }; : ° : 
proportions as the fish which each one may have caught lic land policy of the United States. Thesouthern 


| 
| 
a : > - 
shall bear to the whole quantity of fish taken on board || Md western States are deeply interested in this: ere h 
such vessel during the whole season: Provided, That no || question; and inasmuch as this House have thus || and wealth, to control the legislation of the w 
owner of any vessel shall be entitled to any allowance un- ¢ 
der this act, who, for the same season, shall elaim, or is 
entitled to, any allowance on the same vessel under any | 


_ as being within their colonial 
/ures recommended by the Committee on Public 


season, shall not exceed $360. | 


Sabie , an . . ied territory 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no vessel em- | I maintain, first, that the public lands originally | States should yield =p their unoccupied . 


pres as aforesaid shall be entitled to the allowancegranted | ceded to the United States, were to be disposed of |, a8 ee mene of war, for the benefit of 
by this act, untess the skipper or master thereof shall, be- | by Congress for two distinct purposes, viz: to pay || whole Conft 
fore he proceeds on his voyage, make an agreement in wri- | ¢he public debtand to build up new Republican States; || eration Congress 


ting or in print, with every fisherman employed therein, | . 1) : . gress therefore 
stating the time for which he has shipped, and the generai | second, that the lands subsequently acquired by || tive power over this subject. Con; of thelargt 
terms and conditions of the voyage; also the pay, share, or | treaty with France, Spain, and Mexico, by the |) determined to appeal to the patriotism . 


other compensation, which he is to have forhisservices and | terms of those treaties, are consecrated to the | States to yield to the demands of the smal 
eatchings whilst so employed, which agreement shall be | game purposes; and lastly, that the granting of al- | and accordingly, on the 10th day of October, li 


indorsed or countersigned by the managing Owner or agent | . : hy ; ion: 
ef sald Vaenel | ahd Gader such aarventet all the rights, || ternate sections of land, as provided for by the || passed the following resolution: 


duties, and liabilities of owners, vessel, and fishermen, | several railroad bills before the House, is not only || « Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may 
































state of the Union on the Army Appropriation Bill— Maryland, New ee Rhode Island, Vermont, 
ampshire with compart 

|| Mr. Cuareman: I have desired for several weeks || tively small quantities of territory; and if the large 
States retained all the ee claimed by them 
imits, it would e- 

able them, in time, by the increase of populatiot 


‘ar refused to adopt the several railroad meas-| Confederacy, and thereby deprive the small Sisit 
A | of their proper influence in the Federal Gover 
other statute of the United States relating to fishermen, or |, Lands, of which lama member, | feel it my duty || ment. They refused to remain in the Union upet 


vessels employed in the fisheries: And provided further, | to make one more effort in favor of those meas- || such unequal terms, and uired, as a sine qué 
That the allowance aforesaid on any one vessel, for one || yres, | non to the perpetuity of the Union, that the large 


eracy. By the articles of Confit 
da been deprived of all legis 


| States; 
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Public Land Policy of the United States—Mr, 


| 
jed or relinquished to the United States by any particular | drawn up by Mr. Madison, in which they urge 


rsuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 


Bute, ree september last, shall be disposed of for the com- 


éin dal “ 


here . 
000 din t republican States, which shall become mem- 
wits Ast bree 


(the Federal Union, and have the same rights of | 
— enty. freedom, and independence as the other States ; | 
oh state which shall be so formed shall contain a 
thal sn extent of territory, Rot less than ene handred nor 
ou than one bundred and fifty miles square, &c.; that 
oo: id lands shall be granted or settled at such times and | 
= eae reculations as shalt hereafter be agreed on by 
og rs States in Congress assembled, or any nine or 
the 3 
more of them. s : . | 
it will be observed that this resolution contains | 
the following distinct propositions relative to the 
lands ceded or to be ceded: 
§ jst. ‘I'hat said lands shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States. 
|. That they shall be seltled and formed into | 
distinel republican States, with specified quantities 


soveret 


of territory. . { 

‘ t said States shall become members of | 

3d. Tha : . 4 j 
the Federal Union, with the same rights of sover- | 
cienty, freedom, and independence as the other 
States. jc 

ith. That said lands shall be granted or settled 
st such times and under such regulations as may be 
goreed upon by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, or any nine States, or more of them. 

| will now demonstrate the fact that these prop- 
ositions were accepted by the States making the 
cessions of land, that they were adhered to by the 
Congress of the Confederation, and finally incor- 
porated into the Constitution of the United States. 

Four motiths after the passage of this resolution 
by Congress, on the 2d of January, 1781, the 
Legislature of Virginia resolved that they would 
yield to the Congress of the United States, for the 
benefit of the said States, all right, title, and claim | 
which the said Commonwealth had to the lands | 
northwest of the river Ohio, upon the following | 
conditions, among others: 

“st. That the territory so ceded should be laid out and 
formed into States containing a suitable extent of territory, | 
not iess than one hundred nor more than one hundred and 
fily miles square, or as near thereto as circumstances will 
admit; and thatthe States so formed should be distinct Re- 
publican States, and admitted members of the Federat Union 
having the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and éinde- | 
pendence as the other States.”°—Journal of Congress, vol. 
4, page 265. 

This resolution identifies and accepts the pre- | 
vious offers of Congress.* 

One year and eight months after the date of the 
resolutions of Virginia, on the 13th of September, | 
1783, Congress considered these resolutions, and | 
res lved— 

“That your committee are of the opinion that the first. 
condition is provided for by the act of Congress of the LUth 
of October, 1780. Your committee are further of opinion 
tiat the fourth, fifth, and sixth conditions, being reason- 
aile, should be agreed to by Congress. °—Ibid, 266-7. 

In the mean time New York had made a deed of 
quit claim to all territory save that contained within 
her present limits; but the other States remained 
inactive on the subject, and accordingly, on the 
13th of April, 1783, Congress had revived the 
resolution of 1780 by adopting an address to the 
delinquent States on the same subject, which was 
























"The sixth condition was, that the ceded lands “ should 
be considered a common fund for the use and benefit 
*! such of the United American States as have become, | 
or shall become, members of the Confederation or Federal | 
alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to | 
their usual respective proportions in the general charge and 
sees apure, and should be faithfully and bona fide < dis- 
ae for that purpose, and fer no other purpose what- 


fe sixth resolution had reference to the eighth articte | 
-onfederation then in foree, which provided that “ all 
aes of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 
; oo Ton defense and general welfare, and allowed 
he nited States in Congress assembied, shall be de- 
- out ofa common treasury, which shall be supplied | 
io several Stutes, in proportion to the value ofall land | 
wa tied State granted to or surveyed for any person, as | 
sal oy and the buildings and improvements thereon | 
estimated, according to such mode as the United 


ro » Congress assembled shall, from time to time, di- | 

hich chaproltt.. The tax is for paying that proportion | 

; Shall be laid and levied by the authority and direc- 
of the Legist 


atures of the sev s, withi 
~ agreed upon eral States, within the 


“ 
these adoption of the present Constitution this article 
= shane ration was repealed—this mode of taxation 
neues ned, and our present system adopted, and by 
ition of th “become impossible to execute the sixth con- | 
den Gant ‘reuia cession. Her adoption of the consti- 
wer Oceans of this condition, and therefore the | 
condition” over the public lands is not restricted by 
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the States to complete their cessions of lands, sta- 


dc ci the United States, and be settled and formed || ting that “the first measure recommended was an 


‘effectual provision for the debts of the States. 
‘The amount of these debts, as far as they could 
‘be ascertained, was $42,000,375." * * * 
«The amount of the annual interest was computed 
to be $2,415,956.” 

The address further states, that ‘to obviate 
‘ disagreeable consequences and confusions, Con- 
‘gress has included in their present recommend- 
‘ations a renewal of those of the 6th day of 
‘September and the 10th day of October, 1786. 
‘In both these respects a liberal and final accom- 
‘modation of all interfering claims of vacant 
‘territory is an object which cannot be pursued 
‘ with too much soelicitude.”” 

On the 19th of October, 1783, Congress passed 
a resolution to “‘ appoint a committee to report « 
‘ plan, consistent with the principles of the Con- 
‘federation, for connecting with the Union, by a 
‘ temporary government, the purchasers and inhab- 
‘itants of the western territory, until their num- 
‘ ber and circumstances shall entitle them to form a 
‘ permanent constitution for themselves, and as.citi- 
‘zens of a free, sovereign, and independent State, to 
a admitted to a representation in the Union,” 
uC. 

On the 20th of October, 1783, Virginia passed 
an act to authorize their Delegates in Congress to 
convey to the United States all the right of that 


| State to the territory northwest of the Ohio, ‘* sub- 
| ject to the terms and conditions contained in the before- 


recited act of Congress of the 13th of September last,” 
&e. 

On the 23d of April, 1784, a committee of Con- 
gress reported a plan of government, in pursuance 
of the preceding resolution, wherein they declare 
as follows: 

“ Resolved, That so much of the territory ceded, or to be 


| ceded, by individual States to the United States, as is al- 





| 


ready purchased, or shail be purchased, of the Indian in- 
habitants, and offered for sale by Congress, shall be divided 
into distinct States, in the following manner, as nearly as 
such cessions will admit, that is to say, by parallels of tat 

itude, so that each State shall comprehend, from north to 
south, two degrees of latitude, beginning to count from the 
completion of ferty- five degrees north of the equator; and 
by meridians of longitude, ene of which shall pass through 
the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio, and the other 
through the western cape of the mouth of the Great Kenha- 
wa; but the territory eastward of this last meridian, be- 
tween the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania shall be one 
State, whatsoever may be its comprehension of latitude. 
That which may lie beyond the completion of the forty-filth 
degree between the said meridians, shall make part of the 
State adjoining it on the south; and that part of the Ohio 
which is between the same meridians coinciding nearly 
with the parallel of thirty-nine degrees shall be substituted 
so far in lieu of that paraliel as a boundary line. 

“That the settlers on any territory so purchased, and 
offered for sale, shall, either on their own petition or on the 
order of Congress, receive authority from them, with ap- 
pointments of time and place, for their free mules of full 
age within the limits of their Stute to meet together for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary government, to adopt 
the constitution and laws of any one of the original States, 
so thatsuch laws, nevertheless, shall be subject to alteration 
by their ordinary Legislature, and to erect, subject to a like 
alteration, counties, townships, or other divisions, for the 
election of members for their Legislature. 

‘That when any such State shall have acquired twenty 
thousand free inhabitants, on giving due proof thereof to 
Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with ap- 
pointments of time and place, to call a convention of repre- 
sentatives to establish a permanent constitution and gov- 
ernment for themselves: Provided, That both the tempo- 
rary and permanent governments be established on these 
principles as their basis. 

*< 1st. That they shall forever remain a part of this Con- 
Sederacy of the United States of America. 

“2d. Thatthey shall be subject to the Articles of Confed- 
eration in all those cases in which the original States shall 
be so subject, and to all the acts and ordinances of the 
United States in Congress assembled, conformable thereto. 

“* 3d. Thatthey in no case shall interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil by the United States in Congress as- 


sembled, nor with the ordinances and regulations which | 
Congress may find necessary, for securing the title in such 


soil to the bona fide purchasers. 
“4th. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the Fed- 
eral debts contracted, or to be contracted, to be apportioned 


on them by Congress, according to the same common rule j 


or measure, by which apportionments thereof shall be made 
on the other States. 
“ 5th. That no tax bill be imposed on lands, the property 


by the United States in Congress assem- | of the United States. 


“6th. That their respective governments shall be republi- i was reported by Congress on the 23d of April, 1784, 


can. 


‘Mth. That the lands of non-resident proprietors shall, in | 


no case, be taxed higher than those of residents within any 
new State, before the adinission thereof to a vote by its del- 
egates in Congress. 

‘* That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of 
free inhabitants, as many 4s shall then be in any one the 
least numerous of the original States, such State 
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shall be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the 
United States, on an equal footing with the said eriginal 


| States; provided the consent of sO many States in Con- 
| gress is first obtained as may at the time be competent to 


sack admission. And in order to adapt the said articles of 


/ confederation to the state of Congress when its numbers 


shal! be thus increased, it shall be proposed to the Legisia- 


| tures of the States, originally parties thereto, to require the 
; assent of twe thirds of the United States in Congress assem- 


bled, in ail those cases wherein, by the said articles, the 
assent of nine States is now required, which being agreed 
to by them, shall be binding on the new States. Until such 
admission by their delegates into Congress, any of the said 


| States, afler the establishment of their temporary govern- 


ment, shall have authority to keep a member in Congress, 


| with the right of debating, but not of voting. 


** That measures not inconsistent with the principles of 
the cenfederation, and necessary for the preservation of 
peace and good order among the setilers in any of the said 
new States, until they shall assume a temporary government 
as aforesaid, may, from time to time, be taken by the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

“ That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter 
of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of the 
United States in Congress assembled, under his hand, and 
the seal of the United States; shall be promufgated; and 
shall stand as fundamental constitutions between the thir- 
teen original States, and each of the several States now 
newly described, unalterable from and after the sale of any 
part of the territory of such State pursuant to this resolve, 
but by the joint consent of the United States in Congress 
assembled, and of the particular State within which such 
alteration is proposed to be made.” 


It will be seen that this plan of a government 


| provides, 


Ist. That the ceded territory ‘‘ shall be divided 
into distinct States,’ &c., ‘* by parallels of lati- 
tude, so that eack State shall comprehend, from 
north to south, two degrees of latitude,” &c. 

Qd. That the “* free males of full age, within the 
limits of their State, are empowered to meet 
together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 
government, to adopt the constitulion and laws of 
any one of the original States.” 

3d. ‘*That when any such State shall have 
acquired twenty thousand free inhabitants,” 
&c., they shall receive authority from Congress, 
&c., ‘to establish a permanent constitution and 
government for themselves.”’ 

4th. “* That the respective governments shall 
be republican.”’ 

5th.. ‘* That whensoever any of said States shall 
have of free inhabitants as many as shall then be 
in any one of the least numerous of the thirteen 
original States, such State shall be admitted, by its 
delerates, into the Congress of the United States, 


| upon an equal footing with the original States.” 


6th. That before such *‘new States shall as- 
sume a temporary government as aforesaid,” 
Congress may, from time to time, take steps ** ne- 
cessary for the preservation of peace and good order 
among the settlers in any of the said new States.” 

7th. That these articles shall be ‘* formed into a 
charter of compact,’? &c., shall stand as “ funda- 
mental constilutions between the thirteen original 
States, and each of the several States now newly de- 
scribed unalterable ,’’ &c. 

I call attention to these prominent features 
of the ‘plan of government ”’ reported by Con- 
gress for the ‘* new States ’’ to be laid out in the 
ceded territory, to show that it conforms tc the 
principles laid down in the resolution of Congress 
of 1780 and 1783, and to note the further fact that 
these new political divisions of the ceded territory 
were not then, as now, called “‘ territorial govern- 


| ments,”? but ‘‘temporary governments for new 


States."” The impression seems now to prevail 
with many, that a ‘territorial government” is 
not, in any sense of the word, a State, and that 
the citizens of the Territories are disfranchised of 


| the rights that pertain to citizens of the old States, 


Al 


until they form a constitution, and are admitted 
into the Union of constitutional States. This 4bo- 
lition heresy will be still further exposed as the in- 
vestigation proceeds, and it will be made apparent 


|! from the acts of Congress, and also of the several 


States subsequent to the date of this ** plan of gov- 
ernment,”’ that its leading features were substan- 
tially incorporated into the ordinance of 1787, and 
finally into the Constitution of the United States. 
This plan of government for the ** new States,” 


and conformed precisely to the articles of cession 
already entered into between Virginia and the U ni- 
ted States, on the 13th of September, 1783. Sub- 
sequently,on the 19th day of April, 1785, Massa- 
| chusetts made her deed of cession ‘‘ to the uses in 
a resolution of Congress of the 10th day of October, 
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sod or relinquished to te United States by any particular 
cree pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 
ae of September ast, shail be disposed of for the com- 
én 43) 7 


it 


renefit of the United States, and be settled and formed | 
a 


* aistiact repablican States, which shall become mem- 
inte dt a Federal Unien, and have the same rights of 


rs af t 2 : 
in freedom, and independence as the other States ; 


sovereignttts 
that each Sta 


te which shalf be so formed shall contain a | 


able extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor | 
sui lawe 4 


ne than one bundred and fifty miles square, &c.; that 
a yer jands shall be granted or settled at such times and 
a sach regulations as shall hereafter be agreed on by 
oa (pited States in Congress assembled, or any nine or 

e 7 
more of thea. 
che following distinct propositions relative to the 
iands ceded or to be ceded: 


{t will be observed that this resolution contains | 


ist. ‘That said lands shall be disposed of for the | 


common benefit of the United States. , 

a4. That they shall be settled and formed into 
distinct republican States, with specified quantities 
of territory. 

ad. That said States shall become members of 
the Federal Union, with the same rights of sover- 
vignty, freedom, and independence as the other 
States. 

4th. That said lands shall be granted or settled 
at such fimes and under such regulations as may be 
ezreed upon by the United States in Congress as- 
gembled, or any nine States, or more of them. 

| will now demonstrate the fact that these prop- 
ositions were accepted by the States making the 
cessions of land, that they were adhered to by the 
Congress of the Confederation, and finally incor- 
porated into the Constitution of the United States. 

Four months after the passage of this resolution 
by Congress, on the 2d of January, 1781, the 
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}} . ; : 
| drawn up by Mr. Madison, in which they urge 


the States to complete their cessions of lands, sta- 


| ting that ** the first measure recommended was an 


‘effectual provision for the debts of the States. 
| * The amount of these debts, as far as they could 


‘ be ascertained, was $42,000,375." * * * 


| The amount of the annual interest was computed 


to be $2,415,956.”’ 
The address further states, that “to obviate 


| § disagreeable consequences and confusions, Con- 
| ‘gress has included in their present recommend- 


‘ations a renewal of those of the 6th day of 


| ‘September and the 10th day of October, 1780. 


‘In both these respects a liberal and final accom- 
*‘modation of all interfering claims of vacant 
‘territory is an object which cannot be pursued 
* with too much solicitude.”” 

On the 19th of October, 1783, Congress passed 
a resolution to “appoint a committee to report a 


| * plan, consistent with the principles of the Con- 


Legislature of Virginia resolved that they would | 


yield to the Congress of the United States, for the 
henefit of the said States, all right, title, and claim 
which the said Commonwealth had to the lands 
northwest of the river Ohio, upon the following 
conditions, among others: 

“\st. That the territory so ceded should be laid out and 
formed into States containing a suitable extent cf territory, 
notiess than One hundred ner more than one hundred and 
fifty miles square, Or as near thereto as circumstances will 
admit; and thatthe States so tormed should be distinct Re- 
publican States, and admitted members of the Federal Union 
having the same rights of sovercignty, freedom, and inde 
pendence as the other Slates.”’—Journal of Congress, vol. 
4, page 260. 

This resolution identifies and accepts the pre- 
vious offers of Congress.* 

One year and eight months after the date of the 
resolutions of Virginia, on the 13th of September, 


1783, Congress considered these resolutions, and 


resolved — 
“That your committee are ofthe opinion that the first 


condition is provided for by the act of Congress of the 10th | 


# October, 1780. Your committee are further of opinion 
that the fourth, fifth, and sixth conditions, being reason- 
able, should be agreed to by Congress. °—Ibid, 266-7. 


quit claim to all territory save that contained within 


her present limits; but the other States remained | 


i 


inactive on the subject, and accordingly, on the | 


13th of April, 1783, Congress had revived the 
resolution of 1780 by adopting an address to the 
delinquent States on the same subject, which was 


* The sixth condition was, that the ceded lands “ should | 


be considered a common fund for the use and benefit 
of such of the United American States as have become, 


o shall become, members of the Confederation or Federal | 
aniance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, according to | 


he : _— 

their usual respective proportionsin the general charge and 
expenditure, and should be faithfully and bona fide ¢ dis- 
posed of for that purpose, and for no other purpose what- 
soever.? 


This sixth resolution had reference to the eighth article 


‘ federation, for connecting with the Union, by a 
‘ temporary government, the purchasers and inhab- 
‘itants of the western territory, until their nwm- 
‘ ber and circumstances shall entitle them to forma 
* permanent constitution for themselves, and as citi- 
‘zens of a free, sovereign, and independent State, to 
‘be admitted to a representation in the Union,”’ 
&c. 

On the 20th of October, 1783, Virginia passed 
an act to authorize their Delegates in Congress to 
convey to the United States all the right of that 
State to the territory northwest of the Ohio, ‘* sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions contained in the before- 
recited act of Congress of the 13th of September last,”’ 
&c. 

On the 23d of April, 1784, a committee of Con- 
gress reported a plan of government, in pursuance 
of the preceding resolution, wherein they declare 
as follows: 

** Resolved, That so much of the territory ceded, or to be 
ceded, by individual States to the United States, as is al 
ready purchased, or shall be purchased, of the Indian in 
habitants, and offered for sale by Congress, shall be divided 
into distinct States, in the following manner, as nearly as 


| such cessions will admit, that is to say, by parallels of lat 
| itude, so that each State shall comprehend, from north to 


south, two degrees of latitude, beginning to count from the 
completion of forty-five degrees north of the equator; and 
by meridians of longitude, one of which shall pass through 
the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio, and the other 


| through the western cape of the mouth of the Great Kenha- 
| wa; but the territory eastward of this last meridian, be- 


| tween the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania 


shall he one 
State, whatsoever may be its comprehension of latitude 


| That which may lie beyond the completion of the forty-fitth 


degree between the said meridians, shall make part of the 
State adjoining it on the south ; and that part of the Ohio 
which is between the same meridians coinciding nearly 


| with the parallel of thirty-nine degrees shall be substituted 


so far in lieu of that parallel as a boundary line. 
“That the settlers on any territory so purchased, and 
offered for sale, shall, either on their own petition or on the 


; || order of Congress, receive authority from them, with ap 
In the mean time New York had made a deed of |! 


pointments of time and place, for their free males of full 


| age within the limits of their State to meet together for the 


purpose of establishing a temporary government, to adopt 
the constitution and laws of any one of the original States, 
so that such laws, nevertheless, shall be subject to alteration 
by their ordinary Legislature, and to erect, subject to a like 
alteration, counties, townships, or other divisions, for the 
election of members for their Legislature. 

‘That when any such State shall have acquired twenty 
thousand free inhabitants, on giving due proof thereof to 


| Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with ap 


pointments of time and place, to call a convention of repre- 
sentatives to establish a permanent constitution and gov- 
ernment for themselves: Provided, That both the tempo- 
rary and permanent governments be established on these 


|} principles as their basis. 


*< Ist. That they shall forever remain a part of this Con- 


|| federacy of the United States of America. 


of Confederation then,in force, which provided that “ all | 


charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 


se the common defense and general welfare, and allowed 
ythe United . 
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Which shall be | 
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common treasury, which shall be supplied 
¢ States, in proportion to the vaiue ofall land 


nud the buildings and improvements thereon 
8s asseinbled shall, from time to time, di- 


aid and levied by the authority and dirée- 
Gute slatures of the several States, within the 
bled Agreed upen by the United States in Congress assem- 


és they the adaption of the present Constitution this article 
wes ak ufederat 
this ue and our present system adopted, and by 
ities aan th impossible to execute the sixth con- 
tation © Virginia cession. Her adoption of the consti- 

Was & recision of this condition, and therefore the 


power of (, n . . : 
this “ine” over the public lands is not restricted by 
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States in Congress assembled, shall be de- | 


State granted to or surveyed for any person, as | 
estimated, according to such mode as the United 


- The tax is for paying that proportion | 


ion was repealed—this mode of taxation | 


“2d. Thatthey shall be subject to the Articles of Confed 
eration in all those cases in which the original States shall 
be so subject, and to all the acts and ordinances of the 
United States in Congress assembled, conformable thereto. 

3d. Thatthey in no case shall interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil by the United States in Congress as 
seinbled, nor with the ordinances and regulations which 
Congress may find necessary, for securing the title in such 
soil to the bona fide purchasers. 

“4th. That they shall be subjectto pay a part of the Fed- 
eral debts contracted, or to be contracted, to be apportioned 
on them by Congress, according to the same common rule 
or measure, by which apportionments thereof shall be inade 
on the other States. 

“Sth. That no tax bill be imposed on lands, the property 


| of the United States. 


“6th. That their respective governments shall be republi- 
can. 

“7th. That the lands of non-resident proprietors shall, in 
no case, be taxed higher than those of residents within any 
new State, before the admission thereof to a vote by its del- 
egates in Congress. 

‘That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of 
free inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any one the 
least numerous of the thirteen original States, such State 
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shall be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the 
United States, on an equal footing with the said original 
States; provided the consent of so many States in Con 

gress is first obtained as may at the time be competent to 
such admission. And in order te adapt the said articles of 
confederation to the state of Congress when its numbers 
shall be thas increased, it shall be proposed to the Legisia 

tures of the States, originalty parties thereto, to require the 
assent of two thirds of the United States in Congress assem 

bled, in all these cases wherein, by the said articles, the 
assent of nine States is now required, which being agreed 
to by them, shall be binding on the new States. Until such 
admission by their delegates into Congress, any of the said 
States, after the establishment of their te mporary gorern 

ment, shall have authority to keep a member in Cengress, 
with the right ef debating, but not of voting 

** That measures not inconsistent with the principles of 
the confederation, and necessary for the preservation of 
peace and good order among the settlers in any of the said 
new States, until they shall assume a lem porary government 
&s aforesaid, may, from time to time, be taken by the United 
States in Congress assembled. , 

* That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter 
of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of the 
United States in Congress assembled, under his hand, and 
the seal of the United States; shall be promulgated; and 
shall stand as fundamental constitutions between the thty 
teen original States, and each of the several States now 
newly described, unalterable from and atter the sale of any 
part of the territory of such State pursuant to this resolve, 
but by the joint consent of the United States in Congress 
assembled, and of the particular State 


alleration is proposed to be made.”’ 


within which such 


it will be seen that this plan of a government 
provide . 

ist. That the ceded territory ‘* shall be divided 
into distinct States,’? &c., ** by parallels of lati- 
tude, so that each Slate shall comprehend, from 
north to south, two degrees of latitude,’’ X&c. 

2d. That the ** free males of full age, within the 
limits of their State, are empowered to 
together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 
government, to adopt the constitution and laws of 
any one of the original States.”’ 

3d. ‘* That when any such State shall have 
acquired twenty thousand free inhabitants,”’ 
&c., they shall receive authority from Congress, 


meet 


&e., ‘to establish a permanent constitution and 


vovernment for themselves.’”’ 

4th. ** That the respective governments shall 
be repu ica - 

5th. ** That whensoever any of said States shall 
have of free inhabitants as many as shall then be 
in any one of the least numerous of the thirteen 
original States, such State shall be admitted, by its 
delegates, into the Congress of the United States, 
upon an equal footing with the original States.”” 

6th. That before such ‘‘new States shall as- 
temporary government as aforesaid,”’ 
Congress may, from time to time, take steps * ne- 


sume a 


cessary for the preservation of peace and good order 
among the settlers in any of the said new States.’ 
7th. That these articles shall be 
charter of compact,’? &c., shall 
mental constitutions between the thirteen 
States, and each of the 


‘** formed into a 
nd as ** funda- 
original 
several States now newly de- 
scribed unalterable,’ &c. 
I call attention to these prominent features 
of the *‘ plan of government ’’ reported by Con- 
eress for the ** new States’ to be laid out in the 
ceded territory, to show that it conforms to the 
principles laid down in the resolution of Congress 
of 1780 and 1783, and to note the further fact that 
these new political divisions of the ceded territory 
were not then, as now, called ‘ terrilorial govern- 
ments,”’ but ‘‘temporary governments for new 
States.’ The impression seems now to prevail 
with many, that a ‘territorial government ”’ is 
not, in any sense of the word, a Slate, and that 
the citizens of the Territories are disfranchised of 
the rights that pertain to citizens of the old States, 
until they form a constitution, and are admitted 
into the Union of constitutional States. This 4be- 
dition heresy will be still further exposed as the in- 
vestigation proceeds, and it will be made apparent 
from the acts of Congress, and also of the several 
States subsequent to the date of this ‘* plan of gov- 
ernmeni,”’ that its leading features were substan- 
tially incorporated into the ordinance of 1787, and 
finally into the Constitution of the United States. 

This plan of government for the ** new States,’ 
was reported by Congress on the 23d of A pril, 1 184, 
and conformed precisely to the articles of cession 
already entered into between Virginia and the Uni- 
ted States, on the 13th of September, 1783. Sub- 
sequently, on the 19th day of April, 1785, Massa- 
chusetts made her deed of cession ‘lo the uses in 


, 


a resolution of Congress of the 10th day of October, 
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17&0.’’ On the 13th day of September, 1786, Con- 
necticut made her deed ‘for the common use and 
henefil of Lite Uniled Slates. a South Carolina passe d 
ber act of cession on the 8th day of March, 1787, 
** for the use of the United States.”’ Although t 

acts of Connecticut and South Carolina do not 
specifically refer to the terms of cession previous- 
ly proposed by Congress, they are in reneral 


words an acceptance of the te rms previously pro- 


nosed by Congress, and are subject to no othe 
construction, 
‘. Pe een ee a 
rom this review of the action of ongress, ant 
the reciprocal action of the States, it is made evi- 


’ 
dent that the States, by assentinge to the terms 
roposed by Congress, become parties to irrepeal- 
je contracts for the benefit of the United States, 
which Congress, as 
io execute, without any material alteration or 
diminution. ‘The only alteration ever made of the 
' in that of Virginia, at 
the request of Congress. On the 7th of July, 1786, 


it was resolved by Congress, as follows: 


a faithful trustee, was bound 


terms of these cessions was 


* That it be recommended to the Legistature of Virginia 
to take into consideration their act of cession, and to revise 


the same, so far as to empower the United States in Con 


grees assembled to make such a division of the territory of 
the United Stat lying northerly and westerly of the river 
Ohio, into distinct Republican States, not more than five 
nor jess than three. as the situation of that country and 
future circumstances mav reg e+: which States shall here 

after become members of the Federal Union, and have the 
same rights of sovereignty, free mm, and indepe ndence as 


the original States, in conformity to the resolution of Con 
| 


zress of the 10th October, 17 


Be fore Virgin a acted on this resolution, on the 
13th July, 1737, Congress passed an ordinance 
for the rovernment of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio. 

sy this ordinance the western territory ceded 
by Virginia was made one district, ‘* for the pur- 
poses of temporary rovernment.”’ Congress ap- 
pointed a Governor and Secretary, a court com- 
posed of three judges, with common law jurisdic- 
tion, and the ordinance provided that— 

** The Governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall 
adopt and publish in the district such laws of the original 
States, criminal and civil, as may be necessary and best 
suited to the circumstances of the district, and report them 
to Congress from time to time ; which laws shall bein force 
in the district until the organization of the General Assem 
bly therein, unless disapproved of by Congress; but, after 
wards, the Legislature shall hare authority to alter them 
as they shall think fit.’ 


By the same act the district was divided into 


three States, th 


e western, middle, and eastern, and it 


' . 
mres, as follow e? 


further dec} 
* And for ext 
| 


nding the fundamental principles of civil 
and religions 


iber.vy, which form the basis whereon these 


Repusuics, their laws, and isttiutions are erected; to 
fiz and esta those principles as the hasis of all laws 
constitutions, and governments, which forever hereafter 


shall be formed inthe said Territory; to provide also forthe 
establishment or States and permanent government therein, 
and for their admission to a share in the Federal councils 
onan equal feoting with the original States, at as early 
eriods as may be consistent with the general interest: it 
is hereby ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid, 
that the 
compact het rt rigin Sf 


ates and the people and 
STATES in the said Territory, and forever remain unaltes 


able unless by common consent 
F 08 ano = i { > ° , 
‘ouoOWINEe Las Geciaration are five articles rrant- 
ing to the people of the new States in said ‘Terri- 
hs lie p } 
tory, all the rights common to the people of the 
‘ae . . ° » 
old States. lhe sixth article declares against sl 


very in the Territory; but it is clear that Congress 
had no power to make such a declaration. All 
the States, with the exception of Pennsylvania, 
were then slaveholding States. The Governor 
and judges of the Territory were authorized by the 
same ordinance, to adopt the laws of any of the 
old States; and as the old States were, with one ex- 
ception, slaveholding States, the adoption of their 
laws would adopt slavery. Moreover, Congress 
had no power at all over the land or the settlers 
thereon, save what was granted by the States 
ceding the Territory, and | have already demon- 
strated that no power was given by them over the 
subject of slavery. Virginia gave no such power, 
and never consented toit. It was, therefore, void. 

By the fifth article of the ordinance it was pro- 
vided that— 

‘© There shall be formed in the said Territory, not less than 
three nor more than fire States; and the boundaries of the 
States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession 


and content to the same, shall become fixed and estab- 
lished,”’ &e. 


Here is a confession by Congress in the ordi- | 


nance of 1787, that they had no power even to 


lowing articles shall be considered as articles of 
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| 
i 
| 
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alter the boundaries of the new States proposed, 
without the consent of Virginia. They did not 
ask the consent of slaveholding Virginia to abolish 
lavery in the same Territory. Virginia did not 
give her consent, and consequently slavery was 
not abolished by the ordinance. In consequence 
of the requests of Congress, Virginia subse- 
quently passed the following law: 

‘* Whereas the United States in Congress assembled, did, 
on the seventh day of July,in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, state certain rea- 
sons, showing thata division of the territory which hath 
been ceded to the United States, by this Commonwealth, 
into States, in conformity to the terms of cession, should the 
same be adhered to, would be attended with many incon 
veniences, and did recommend a revision of. the act of ces- 
sion so far as to empower Congress to make such a division 
of the said territory into distinct and republican States, not 
more lhan five nor less than three in number, as the situa 
tion of that country and future circumstances might require. 
And the said United States, in Congress assembled, have, 
in an ordinance for the government of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, passed on the thirteenth of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, declared 
the following as one of the articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States in the said 
territory, Viz:"? 

{Here the fifth article of the compact of the ordinance of 
13th July, 1787, is recited verbatim.) 

“And it is expedient that this Commonwealth do assent 
to the proposed alteration s0 as to ratify and confirin the 
said article of compact between the original States and the 
people and States in the said Territory. 

“9. Be it further enacted bythe General Assembly, That 
the aforerecited article of compact between the original 
States and the people and Stares, in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river, be, and the same is hereby, ratified 
and confirmed, anything to the contrary in the deed of 
cession of the said territory by this Commonwealth to the 
United States notwithstanding. ’’ 

li will be observed that this celebrated ordinance 
of 1787 had no application to any lands save those 
ceded by Virginia; and in order to give the fifth 
section of the ofdinance vitality as to that terri- 
tory, Virginia, by ea press legislation, accepled of the 
same. This ordinance had no application what- 
ever to the lands ceded by all the other States, 
consequently the resolutions of 1780-’83 still re- 
mained the law of the land, as to the cessions 
made by the other States. 

As a further evidence on this point, on the 17th 
of July, 1788, Congress resolved as follows: 

** Whereas Congress, on the 13th of September, 1783, 
fived the terms and conditions upon which they would ac- 
cept a cession of claims to western territory from Virginia, 
and whereas the said State agreed to the same terms and 
conditions,’’ &e. 

I cite these quotations to show that the deeds of 
cession made by the several States were based on 
the resolutions of Congress, and that those resolu- 
tions form a part of the contract of cession, and there- 
fore define the intentions of all parties concerned, and 
leave nothing open to conjecture or uncertainty. 
CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS OVER THE 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Subsequent to all these events, on the 17th of 
September, 1787, the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, and we shall now see that the 
provisions of that instrument are in perfect har- 
mony with all the previous acts of the Congress 
of the Confederation on this subject. We have 
already seen that the cessions made by the several 
States were voluntary contracts, entered into be- 
tween them and Congress, for the benefit of the 
United States. The Articles of Confederation had 
declared that ** no State should be deprived of any 
territory for the benefit of the United States.’’ 
This was a prohibition upon Congress, but not 
upon the States—they retained the right to dis- 
pose of their own territory, and they disposed of 
it to the United States, making Congress a trustee 
to execute the deeds of cession. 

By article sixth of the Constitution, it is declared 

that— 
_ ** All debts contracted, and engagements entered into be- 
fore the onetien of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States, under this Oonstitution, as un 
der the Confederation.”’ 

This provision confirms and continues the ** en- 
gagements entered into’’ by Congress with the 
several States, in relation to the public lands, and 
incorporates those engagements into the Constitu- 
tion itself, 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE TERRITORIES. 

_Lhave heretofore proven that the general prin- 
ciples contained in the resolution of the Congress 


of the Confederation of 1780, were subsequently | 


adhered to by the ordinances of Congress, and b 


| the States, in their subsequent cessions of terri- || 


| Ausust 13 
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EPs 
tory, and that these contracts have heen : 
and perpetuated by the Constitution jteelr yp 
us now compare the provisions of the Cone... 
relative to this subject, with the resolutinn or sa. 

The resolution of 1759 pro- The Constitution my c 
vides, Ist, that the ceded ter Ist, that “The Cone, » Vides 
ritory ‘Shall be ‘disposed have power to <,, a 
of? for the common benefit and make ay heed 
of the United States; “that and regulations ro 
the said lands shall be grant- tie territer, or nal -" * 
ed or settled at such times, erty belonging to 1 - 
and under such regulations, States " 
as shall hereafier be agreed 2. ** New Star, 
on by the United States in admitted by thes f aa .— 
Congress assembled,’ Ke. this Union 

2d. ** Shall be settled and 3d. “The United 
formed into distinct repub- shal! guaranty to e 
lican States, which shall he- in this Union a + 
come members ofthe Federal formof covernment 
Union, and have the same tect each ¢ ther, 


rights of sovereignty, free 
dom, and independence as the 
other States.”’ 


invasion,’? & 


The only substantial difference betwee; 
olution of 1780 and the provisions of the ( 
tution is, that the resolution of 1780 def 
rights of the citizens of the ** new Stares” 
declaring that they shall have the * same rig 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as { 
States,’’ while the Constitution provides 
terms that their governments shall be “R 
can.”’ Forall political and practical purp 
are the same. wie 

Why did the Constitution provide that « 
States’’ should be admitted into the Union? W 
were they to come from: 





Clearly rom the ce 


territory. By the ordinance of 1787 the No: 
west Territory had already been divided into three 
‘*new States,’’ and were entitled eventually 


come members of the Federal Union. By the ter 
of the Virginia cession, ‘* new States’’ were 
‘* settled and formed,”’ out of all the territory the 
ceded, or thereafter to beceded to the United Stat 
and hence it was that the framers of the C 
tion, in good faith to the terms on which the lands 
had been ceded, made this and the kindred ; 
ions of the Constitution relative to t! 
of the citizens of the *‘ new States.”’ 
While the Constitution was under discus 
before the Convention that framed it, Mr. M 


son proposed to give the following powei 
gress: 
‘*'To institute governinents for the new States ar 


the Territories of the United States.” 

This power was refused by the Co 
and the other provisions before quoted 
its stead. Why was this refused? The“ 
States’ could not arise or exist without a gove 
ment. Where was this government to come f 
No reason can be assigned for this refu 
Convention, unless it be found in the fact, that 
sufficient power over this subject had been grant 
to Congress by the several States, when 
ceded the territory, and therefore the Conve 
could do no other acts than such as would ¢ 
Congress to execute the previous grants of | 
agreed upon by Congress and the old States w! 
the lands were ceded. 

In confirmation of this view of the subject, 
Constitution declares that: ** Full faith and cre 
shall be given in each State to the public acts, re 
ords, and judicial proceedings of every other Stat 

This provision clearly includes the new Sf 
or Territories then and thereafter to be formed, 
well as.the old States: 

** The United States shall guaranty to every S¢ 
Union a republican form of government, and shall 1 
each of them againstinvasion; and, on apy ! 
Legislature, or of the F.xecutive. (when the Legisiat 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violen 

By the resolution of the Congress of the C 
federation of the 14th of October, 1783, the ne 
States were to be connected with the Union by! 
temporary government provided by Congress 
The ordinance of 1787 finally made that connection 
for the threeStatesin the Northwest Territory, @n¢ 
therefore these new States, although not admittec 
by a constitutional form of government, wér 
members of the Union by a temporary gover 
ment. Hence, these new States, with temporsry 
governments, were in the Union, and their mhad- 
itants entitled to all the rights of sovereignty 
dom, and independence of the original States, ' 
as such entitled to the protection granted to all ™ 
States by the furegoing clause of the Constitution 
There are many other clauses of the Constituuor 


han 


free- 
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istrative of the position that the 





rat s used the Constitution, applies as 
S'GIC,s 
nporary governments now called 
We ‘ POE ry Or 
rnernments, as to the States having reg 
sample, **no tax or duty shall be laid on 
i from anv State.’’ 
i ? 
W » be said that this does not include an 
’ . r 
ferritory? Would it be lawful to lay 
irl S export d { from any Te rrt- 
oO . 
hallhe oi nhyws r reon! 
N > shall be given by any reguiation 
eto the ports of -one State 
wither. 
Does ; include the ports of a Territory? 
Territory have privileges not 
s of the Stat , 
«No St l en into any treaty, alliance 
Le tory do what is pre yhibited here to a 
¢ 
' ' 
“No State shall, without the consent of 
rress, yany imposts or duties on imports 
( 1a Territory lay imposts or duties without 
. if Cor Beyond doubt it could 
select as many more clauses from the 


where the word State is used, to 
y that in the use of that word the framers of 
, Constitution intended to include and protect 
iving tempor iry governme nts i in the 


ap States or Territories, as they are now called, 


the itt? is of old States. I‘hese points 
sine established, the power of Congress over 
, 1} a } 
[erritories IS We | defined and its duties exceed- 
n 


Construing the resolutions of the Congress of 
e Confederation, the enactments and deeds of 
ession of the several States, the ordinance of 








787, and ( itution of the United States 
ether, there 1s no room to doubt that the citi- 
3 of Territories are entitled to all the rights 
vereisnty, freedom, and inde ndence of the 

S ! ld Stat 1 that the power of 

ress over such citizens is limited to the or- 


of such a temporary republican grov- 





entas will secure and protect them in these 


gs until their numbers are sufficient to enable 


to form a constitution and take upon them- 
. } 


elves the sole right of permanent re} ublican 
Ss ‘ Ve I 
o | Meh ’ Lape 
These historical facts prove alike the wisdom 
the riotism of our revolutionary states- 


) 

While they were providing the sinews of 
to protect the principles and the enjoyment of 
American independence in the then existing States, 
ey looked with prophetic eye to the far distant 
ture, and pictured in the boundless wilderness 
the great Confederacy of republican States that 
v span the continent with their grandeur. They 
were genuine State-Rights men, and left nothing 
the discretion of Congress that pertained to the 
. 1e citizen. This same policy has been 
mn every treaty since made for the 

acquisition of territory. c 





TERRITORY PURCHASED OF FRANCE » SPAIN, AND 
MEXICO. 
a 
By the third article of the treaty with France for 
the Louisiana terfitory, it is provided that— 
“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be in orpo- 
py the Union of the United States, and adm tted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Federal 
mstitution, tothe enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 








lim ties, o ens of the Unit ed States ; andin the 
intim y shal naintained and protected in the free 
e ment their liberty, property, and the religion they 
Y, proper: g ) 

rofess, ?? 


The treaties with Spain for FI rida, and with 
Mexico for our Mexica n territory, contain similar 
Provisions. No legal eye will fail to perceive that, 

y these treaties, ‘all our purchased territory is 

laced on the same footing vith the territory ceded 
by the several States, and the power of Congress 
ver the disposition of these lands and the govern- 
ment of the inhabitants, is therefore identically the 
same. 

This view of the subject strips Congress of all 
ower to deprive the people of the Territories 
' the enjoyment of any right of person or prop- 
wey that pertains to the citizens of any State of 

the Union. Iam aware that a different doctrine 
pervades the minds of a class of politicians in this 


Public Land Policy of the United States—Mr. 


House and in the northern States: but in the d 
cussion of the question they have averted their 
eyes from the plain requirements of the terms 
which the lands were either ceded or p hased 
They tell us that Congress is given ** power t 
dispose of, and make all needful r les il ree 
tions respecting the territory and other property be 
longing to the United States;’’ that this erant of powe 


repeals all former contracts relative t 


lands, and the ri¢ehts of citizens that may inha 
them; and that, therefore, Coneress has despo 
power over the Territory and the people. The 
simple statement of their position furnishes a fu 
refutation of their doctrine. 

The first resolution ever passed by Congress on 
the sul bject of the public lands, and which formed 
the basis of their cession by all the States, after 
declaring that the lands shall be erected into dis 
tinct republican States, with all the rights of fre 





dom, sovereignty, and independence of the other 
States, provides further, that ** said lands shall be 
granted or settled at such times and under such 
rerulations as shall hereafter be agreed on by the 
United States, in Congress assembled,’ &c. The 
two grants of power are so identically the same 
that no legal mind can resist the conclusion that 
the framers of the Constitution inserted the LUIS 
in question by way of confirming the reso 

of 1780, which had been expressly adopted | 

ceding States, in order to limit the 





he power of Con- 
gress over the citizens of the cede 1 tert tory. 

It is wholly impossible for any sane mi 
pose that the power to **di 3} ose of’? t 
and other property belonging to the United State 
includes al I 
taining to the citizens of the United States to 
whom the ** territory’? mirht be ‘** disposed of ”’ 
vy Congress. 


so the rights of person and prop ft 


“T cannot believe that the power to ‘‘dispose of 
a prope rly interest in lands either by S ale or di na 
tion, and to make ‘‘needful rules and regulations 
to accomplish this end, conveys also the power to 
= dispose of’? the liberties « l pr y 
that pertain to an American citizen. | nnot be- 
lieve that the settlers upon the pu lic lands become 








fixtures to the realty, and sub} ect to sale or dona 
tion, or to be granted to the . Indians y treaty 
with them. Much less can I believe that the wi 
and patriotic statesmen who were baptized in the 
blood that they and their compeers so profusely 
shed upon the altar of American liberty, w { 
have left, or intended to leave, their own posterity 
the hardy pioneers of the wilder s, to be ** dis- 
posed of”? by Congress like sheep in tl ham- 
bles, or, like the _ dirty acres’’ of the public do 
main, at private enlry ‘or under the auctions 
hammer. Such an interpretation of the Constitu 
tion is, in my judgment, a libel upon the fair fame 
of our most distinouished men, and should rather 
be resented as a slander than made immortal as a 


law. Sir, the men of the Revolution and the 
Constitution were no respecters of person they 
drew no line of privilege between the humble ter 

ant of a forest cabin and the princely occupant of 
a city palace: their motto was, ** PRINCIPLES, not 
men;’’ their policy y was not partial, but universal 

and it was these peculia r characteristi s that im- 


' - 


mortalized their names and wrung applause from 
their bitterest enemies. Who does not recollect 
the burning words of Lord Chatham to the Eng 
lish Parliament? 

‘When your lordships look at the papers trai 
from America; when you consider their decency, firmne 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and wish 
to make it your own. For myself, | must declare and 
avow, thatin all my reading and observatior und it h 
been my favorite study, I have read Thucydides, and hav 
studied and admired the master-states ef the world—that for 
solidity of reasoning, foree of sagacity, and wisdom of con 
clusion, under such a complication of difficult circum 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference 
to the General Congress of Philadelphia I trust it is ob 
vious to your lordships, that all attempts to impose servitude 
upon such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be nats must be fatal We sha 
be forced ultima tely to retract; let us retract while we can, 
not when we must.’ 

And yet, sir, there are those among us who 
seem wi illine to believe that these very men—more 
jealous than all the world beside of personal lib- 
erty and the reserved rights of the old States and 
the new—have consigned a large oe of our 
citizens to the unrestricted dominion of a Federal 
Congress. Itis worthy of remark that chev pre- 
cise words, **to dispose of,’’ occur in the first 


’ 
I reeman. 
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eS tion of Congress of 1780—they are used 
( s of cess! W h followed the 
Ci gs 1 were based upon 
1 fi v, the id i w Is apnear i 
{ elf They convey a much 
A met ti ty to sell. To 
j ory j bis . rous des of dis- 
: i is w ied by many 
“warlike Ind ,and y and their rights 
e ‘disposed of” by Coner under this 
shin’ dias of? sicher” teainde ©? "oan 
vere to be surveyed and divided into dia 
inSta -*’ they were to be “‘eranted’ 
1,” and Congress was authorized to 
lr dr respecting 
tt y’*’ to enal t Nn make this survey— 
» ¢ d office nd a t officers and 
pe ‘ rm a various ad es col 
é ed \ the whol rn > the 
) ences rac ’ ra e 1 nt the 
ind val of Indiar nd the esta 
' t - reonr Ni 
I} ni \ 11 d 
ds } t of } e} " 
ef ) re ) l a 
the v / f 
( é the | . } t 
th ind t owth of ‘ S te 
\ ! t To tl 1 tl x te 8 
é PF T sé ved for S y-sSiX 
1 for St e 1 tie ints 
thyeé t ~ 1 e »\ eT alle 
} he | Hal . vd l t { { j in 


Lou na? Was it ly | the land i dolla 
ind a quarter per a ind tthe money into the 
Nat a! Treasury ? No, sir, hi pri nal mect 
was to secure the richt to navicate the Missiasinoi 
1 national highway to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
to add more States to the nation 
Why did we acquire Florida? Was it not to pre 
ve tt it Te rritory fy ym fi lj my into tore rn hand 
to make out ft 1 complete. and give us the 


Acqu re Texas and the Mexican territories Was 


it not our avowed public policy to extend the 
national } isdiction, by the addition of in organ 
ized Republic, and by the seizure of a foreign coun 
try l t rave us tne comma i of the Paciff 
ocean Was not Texas permitted to hold alt her 
public lands, and are not the mines of Californ 


now open to all the world? Why did we threaten 


war with Great Britain on account of the Oregen 


boundary Have we not since donated the lands 
in lar re bodies to actual settlers ’ Sir, this publi 
policy is so engraven upon every page of our his 
t that ** he that runs may read, and the way 
t. * 


farine man, though i fool, may not err therein 


RAILROAD 


I will now address a few remarks to the obje 
which have been made in various quarters 
» the donation of pr blic lands to ce in the con- 
ruction of railways inthe States and Territories 
Reine a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, which h reported a series of railroad 
I feel under some obligation to make known 
to the Flouse the considerations which induce me 
to adont such a policy. I prof s to be a State- 
Ligl t Democrat, a disciple of Jeffer on and Jack- 


d amas much opposed to internal improve- 


ment bv the Federa Crovernment, save for 
leritimate Government put , as any member 
oO 1 fl or. 

The wonderful progress which all the States of 
the Unton have made id are now making in the 
construction of railre ids, inais, d the naviga- 
t! f rive s, render > more than sat sfied with 


the policy of the Democratic party on this sub- 
rect Had the Federal Government undertaken 
‘ e States have al- 
ré dy { complished y their own efforts and hy 
individual enter e, the Federal Treasury would 
have been bankrupt vears ago, and our national 
debt would now have been e ial to that of Great 
Britain. The States would have remained listless 
and inactive, and private enterprise, instead of 
going manfully to work on its own cap tal, and 


' 


relying on the practical success of its own im- 


provements, would have sentits corrupt combina- 


} 


tions of emissaries to Congress with their petitions 
for Federal donations to impracticable schemes, 


im ote, pe 
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which would have ended like that magnificent fail- 
ure ** the Cumberland wagon road.’’ Millions of 
money were squandered in its construction, and 
the vacuum it created in the National Treasury is 
the only monument that remains to perpetuate its 
memory. At the time President Jackson put his 
veto on the Maysville road bill, similar schemes 
were projected to the amount of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘This early, but salutary lesson, 
should never be forgotten. 

The bills under consideration grant to the States 
the right of way over the public lands for railroads, 
and alternate sections of land for six miles in width 
on each side of the roads; and the lands are not to 
be sold unless the roads are built. 

Asa consideration for this grant, the Federal 
Government receives— 

Ist. The right to transport the United States 
mails at her own price, thereby making the roads 
national post roads. ‘The exclusive power of Con- 
gress to establish post roads, gives full authority to 
grant public lands for that purpose. 

2d. The right to transport, free of charge, her 
military stores and armaments; thus making the 
roads national military roads. 

The power of Congress to ‘* declare war’’—** to 
raise and support armies’’—*‘ to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions,’’ authorizes and requires Congress to pro- 
vide the means of transportation for our soldiers 
and military stores; and a railroad is the most ex- 
peditious and the cheapest method of accomplish- 
wg this object. No sane mind will deny that the 
construction of roads for these two purposes is 
within the power of Congress, and an appropria- 
tion of lands for that purpose would be to dispose 
of the land for the common benefit of all the States 
of the Union. 

dd. The enhanced value of the public lands in 
the vicinity of the road. 

[Experience has already demonstrated the fact, | 
both in Europe and America, that the construc- 
tion of a railread, doubles, at least, the value of 
the lands along its line; so that the United States, 
in fact, gains in value what is lost in the quantity 
of land donated; and the privilege of transporting 
the mails and military stores, and armaments, isa 
net profit in the transaction. Such being the ad- 
mitted facts, why should not the bills pass? 

There are two classes of objectors to this poli- 
cy. The one fancies that the sovereignty of the 
States is infringed by the measure, as a system of 
Federal internal improvements. 

The second conceives that the sovereignty of the 
United States is invaded, unless the old States in 
which there is no public land shall have donated 
to them an equal amount of land without any con- 
sideration whatever. 

As to the question of internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, either general or partial, 
none such is proposed by the bills. The States 
themselves have projected these roads; they run 
through a portion of lands belonging to the United 
States; and the States by their Representatives on 
this floor propane to build post roads and military 
roads, for the benefit, in part, of the United States. 
And by this means to double the value of her 
— lands, upon condition that a portion of the 

ands are granted to the States building the roads. 
It is a fair contract, and one in which the Federal 
Government gains more than she loses. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Honrer,] who is opposed to these grants, never- 
theless admits that railroads which pass through 
the public lands are an exception to this rule, and 
that in those cases lands should be granted, but 
‘* the United States should be treated as any other 
‘land-owner; and any other land-owner, when he 
‘contributed money, would expect to have some 
‘return in the shape of stock.’’ This is substan- 
tially what the bills propose. The States treat the 
Government as they would any other land-owner. 
They say to her, You are a large landholder; we 
will build a road through your land and double its 
value,and we will give you an interest in the road 
for the transportation of your mails and munitions 
of war, if you will give us a part of your land. 
What better stock than this does the honorable 
Senator want? Really, sir, this doctrine of State- 
Rights assumes Protean shapes. Formerly it made 
war on Federal power. Now, it requires of the | 


| hope the statement is true. 


| consequence of the location and construction of 
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reeman, 


several States to build railroads through the do- 
main of the Federal Government, and thereby 
double its value, and yet the States are not even to 
tax the Federal lands, or receive a farthing for the 
benefit conferred. 

Sir, the bills under consideration are ‘* State- 
Rights”’ bills, in the true sense of the term. They 


retain to the States the sole power over the roads | 
and the lands; they give no jurisdiction to the | 


Federal) Government over the works proposed; 
they are carried on exclusively by the States 
wherein they are located; and as such,I claim for 
them the support of every State-Rights man. 
The honorable member from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Orr,] demonstrated this fact, the other day, 
to the satisfaction of the most skeptical. He read 
the speeches of several eminent Democrats, and 
among them that of Mr. Calhoun, in favor of a 
similar bill; and will it be said that Mr. Calhoun 
was notan ultra State-Rights man? Sir, a refer- 
ence to the appropriation bills will show that it 
has been the constant habit of this Government to 


cummemocsomena | 1 


| put into the Federal Treasury ? 
| philosophic and statesman-like mode w 


| these railroad bills enfirely constilutional, a 
all respects, lawful. 


jections which have been made to the 
| these bills. 
_ the votes of southern men. 
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make a grant to Illinoisof this pro 

to the United States, would pestinbles 
equal and constitulional by donatin 
or Pennsylvania millions of acre 
which no railroad would be built, 


haracter 
grant be Made 
4 to New York 
Sy 1D return for 


and not adime 
This, sir 


’ is the 
hereby 
render 
nd, in 


members from the old States propose to 


[have now disposed, as I think, of all the o] 
n Passage 
They have been defeated, thus far - 
e votes of The members from 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 


with one or two exceptions, have invariably Voted 


| against them, while the members from the nort} 


| of the northern over the southern States, is 


appropriate money to works not more national in | 


their character than these; and they have received 
the sanction of all Democratic Presidents, from 
Thomas Jefferson down to James K. Polk. 

But it is said b 
you wish to distribute the benefits of the proceeds 
from the sales of these lands equally, you must 
apply them to the debts and expenses of the Gov- 
ernment.’’ Sir, | have already shown that the 
Government loses nothing by the donation of the 
land: it gets more in return than it gives, and no 
change is made in the mode of distributing the 
proceeds equally. What kind of equality is that 
which requires the new States to improve the public 


lands ata cost of millions of dollars, while the | 


the Senator from Virginia, ** If 


western States have invariably voted for the south 
ern railroad bills, Thus it will be seen that the 
South has been stricken, vitally stricken, “ 


by he 
: y her 
own Representatives. The great commercial] power 


to be attributed to their railroads and make, Pe. 
vious to the construction of the great Erie cana 
and her subsequent railways, by the State of Rew 
York, western New York, Michigan, and the 
northwestern States and Territories, were almos; 
a barren wilderness; now, this region is the seat 
of vast population, wealth, commerce, and all that 

ertains to the happiness and prosperity of man, 
The Erie canal opened commerce between the Creat 


| western lakes, the Hudson river, and the Atlantic 


| ocean. 


old States receive their share of the advanced price | 


without the expense of a dime? The old States 
have fuilened upon this kind of equality, from the 
foundation of the Government to the present time. 
They have eaten the flesh and drank the blood of 
the hardy pioneers of the forest, until their craven 
appetites can no longer be satiated without it. 


How long shall they feed upon this inhuman food? | 


How long shall oppression prosper under the cry 
of equality? How long shall the old States wear 
purple and fine linen every day, while the new 
States have scarcely a leathern girdle about their 
loins ? 


Railroads have since traversed the same 
region, and thence westward, yet the highways of 
commerce are scarcely sufficient to meet the rapidly 
increasing wants of the country. What better ey)- 


| dence could be desired of the efficiency of the rail- 


way to build up new republican States from the public 


| domain ? 


| covered with new republican States? 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


We have now fourteen hundred millions of acres 
of vacant territory, a great portion of which lies 
in Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, and the State of 
California. Howare these lands to be reduced to 
habitation and cultivation? How are they to be 
How are 


_ we to repel the incursions of the Indians and ful- 
| fill our treaty stipulations with Mexico? We now 


In this House several members from the old | 


States have argued that these railroad grants were 
for the sole benefit of the States to which they 
were made; that the other States enjoy no benefit 
from the grants, and therefore they are unequal 
and unconstitutional. This objection does not 
apply to the bills now before the House, because 
they are links in a chain of national roads; such 
is the fact with regard to all the roads in favor of 
which the committee have reported bills. 


Our ob- || 


ject has been as far as possible to connect all the | 


! 
| 


| 


pay one million of dollars per annum for transporta- 
tion alone of the public supplies to these Territories, 
How are California, New Mexico, Utah, and Or- 
egon to be retained in the Confederacy? How is the 
Pacific ocean to be subdued to our commerce, and 


the trade of Japan, China, and all Asia, made trib- 
/utary to our Treasury? There is but one answer 
‘to all these questions, and that is, ** Build the 


new or land States with the old States, and with | 


‘each other by railways, so that the whole Union 


may be benefited by the safe and speedy trans- 
mission of their passengers and their internal com- 
merce. Every railroad built in the new States, 
carries wealth, convenience, and comfort to the 
old States. 
nurseries planted for the benefit of the old, and to 
which they send their children to run their career 


munication between sire and son. 

Much has been said of the increased value of the 
lands along the line of the Illinoisrailroad; they are 
said to be worth $10 to $12 per acre, and this is spo- 
ken of as a great wrong perpetrated at the expense 
of the other States. Let us examine this charge. I 
If thealternate sections 
granted to this road have risen, or will rise, in 


the road, to $12 per acre, the land remaining to 
the United States must rise to an equal value; 


/and if the land be sold at its value, the Federal 
| Treasury would receive $12 per acre, which would 


be equal to $6 per acre for the whole 
land. 


The new States are but so many | 


Southern Atlantic and Pacific Railway.”’ 1t is now 


nearly completed from Maine to Vicksburg, on 


the Mississippi river. From thence to San Diego, 
on the Pacific, the line of the road, by way of FE! 
Paso del Norte, runs through one of the richest 
portions of the habitable globe, with a climate of 


_almost perpetual summer, and a level surface, un- 


| 
| 


uantity of || 
Hence the Federal Treasury makes a spec- || 


| ulation of $4 75 per acre on the whole amount of |, 
the lands, and the United States are benefited alike || 


{ 
} 
j 
i 
‘ 





by a pecuniary gain, by its privileges on the road 
and th 
States. 


Query.—If it be unconstitutional and unequal to 


e use of the road by the people of all the 


\ 


surpassed In all the qualities, and covered with al! 
the materials necessary for the construction of the 
road. 

The public lands are looked to by the country 
as a fund to aid in the construction of this work. 


'| By such a road these lands will be made valuable 
_in life; and the railroad is made the means of com- || 


and brought into market, and this increased value 
alone will be sufficient to construct the road. 
Upon what ground can southern men oppose such 
an appropriation? Will the delegates from Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
dare to put their veto upon such a scheme? Will 
they deny to the South what the North has already 
taken? ill they follow the ignis fatuus of State- 
rights to the destruction of the southeen States 
themselves? Will they stand like Samson, & 
the gates of. Gaza, and pull down its crushing 
pillars upon their own devoted heads? Will their 
constituents submit to such an outrage? W ill 
they abandon the noblest enterprise of the age in 
which we live? Will they refuse to connect their 
own commerce with that ofthe Pacific ocean? Will 


they refuse gold fresh from the mines of California, 
oil from the whale fisheries of the northern Pacific, 
and teasan | spices from China? Will they not ope? 
a new and boundless market for their sugar 
cotton in all the Pacific ports? Will they not = 
cute the design of our revolutionary fathers to bu 


RE 
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yp new republican States in the vacant territory ? 
Will they not plant im the bosom of the southern 
States the great commercial axts of the world, and 
thereby render themselves, and their posterity 
forever, independent of all combinations against 
their pecultar institutions—their soctal happiness, 
eheir individual wealth, and their political power 
as independeat States? 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. D. MOORE, | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friary, dugust 13, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole or the 
staie of the Union on the Army Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: [ shall offer a few remarks 
upon the subject of the light-house system of our 
countey, by way of calling the attention of the 
House to that subject. ‘This branch of the public 
cervice has, in my Opinion, become, at this time, 
one of very great importance, because of the im- 
mense yearly expenditures which have become ne- 
cessary to support and maintain it, and because of 
the very great and extended interests connected 
with it—such as the safety of human life, and the 
ereat and constantly-increasing commercial and 
maritime interests of our country. It will be re- 
membered by those members of the House who 
were in the last Congress, that, through the exer- 
tions uf my honorable friend from Maryland, [Mr. 
Evans,] an act was passed creating a Light-House 
Board, to inquire into the condition of the light- 
house establishment of the United States, and to 
make a general or detailed report, to guide us in 
legislating upon the subject. That Board was 
spointed, and of its character for ability and 
finess, in every respect, for the duty they were 
to perform, it is unnecessary for me to speak, for 
they are too well known to the country to need 
any words of commendation from me. The Board 
was organized, proceeded to the discharge of their 
duty, and have made their report, which has been 
before the members of this House for the last four 
or five months; and lt cannot but feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if previous to the report of this Board 
there was in the minds of any of us an opinion or 
a belief in the necessity of a thorough revision 
and alteration of our light-house system, we must 
be doubly confirmed in that opinion by this report, 
and the facts elicited by the thorough and search- 
ing investigation they have given to the subject. I 
have not time now to enter into a detailed examin- 
ation of this report; indeed [ hope it is unneces- 
sary, for | hope that every member of the House 

ither has or will read it for himself. 

By this report, | am perfectly satisfied that the 
light-house system of our country will not at all 
compare, either in point of utility, efficiency, or 
economy, with those of Europe generally, and 
especially will it notcompare in these respects with 
the light-house establishments of England or 
France. And among other positions assumed by 
this Board in their report, and which positions I 
think they maintain conclusively, they say ‘* That 
‘the want of proper professional knowledge or 
‘faithfulness on the part of those having charge 
‘of the erection and repairs of the towers, &c., 
‘was apparentin nearly all the modern towers and 
‘buildings visited by the Board.”” * * « That 
* the present large sums annually required for re- 
_hewing, renovating, and repairing towers and 
‘buildings, are the consequences of the want of 

an efficient organization, which could afford the 
hecessary professional ability for plans, drawings, 
and superintending of constructions and repairs. ”’ 

* * “That towers and buildings have been 
Constructed without regard to the wants of the 
‘ service, and to the peculiarity of localities, and 
‘ the special design of the lights themselves.” * * 
“That there is no system of public inspec- 
Yon and superintendence calculated to render the 
; light-house establishment moderately useful or 
‘ efficient. * * “*That the duty of lighting 

and marking with beacons, buoys, and sea-marks, 
our extended sea, lake, gulf, bay, sound, and 
, iver coast, efficiently and economically, can only 
be performed by persons of professional experi- 
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‘ence and undoubted ability, upon a systematic i employments, nor does it follow that one who is well quali- 


‘plan, based upon the principles of the most ap- 
* proved light-house engineering.”” ‘ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the truth of the positions 
assumed by this Board must be apparent to every 
unprejudiced mind who has carefully studied and 
examined this report. How can it be expected 
that the collectors of our ports, who are the super- 
intendents of our light-houses, &c., can under- 
stand what is necessary to the security of naviga- 
tion, and the protection of life and commerce? Is 
it not apparent to every mind that this duty can 
only be properly performed by persons of profes- 
sional experience and undoubted ability ?—those 
who are acquainted with the management of ves- 
sels, and who understand what is necessary to ren- 
der the navigation of our bays, rivers, harbors, 
and coasts, easy and safe. We want those charged 
with this important duty who can take, for in- 
stance, the beautiful and correct coast survey chart 
of Delaware bay and river, and tell your Commit- 
tee on Commerce what aids to navigation are ne- 
cessary, and where they should be located—and 
so of any other locality in our country. But I 
shall allude in my remarks to those localities which 
are more particularly connected with my owncity 
and State, and leave it to gentlemen who represent 
other sections to speak of the defects in the pres- 
ent system, as applicable to the interests they rep- 
resent. And I know, sir, that the same objections 
to our present light-house regulations, will apply 
with equal force to almost every section of our 
country where there is any necessity at all for these 
aids to navigation, as the inefficiency of our pres- 
ent system does not consist merely in the bad or 
improper location of the lights, but also in the 
character and inefficiency of the lights themselves, 
and their improper management, superintendence, 
&e., &ce. Why, Mr. Chairman, under whose 
charge or superintendence are the light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, and light-boats of our country, at 
this moment, by our present laws? Why, sir, 
they are placed, as | have before stated, in charge 
of the collectors of the various ports, who are re- 
quired to visit and inspect them ‘once a year,”’ to see 
that everything is right and properly conducted 
about them, and that they are kept in good order, 
repair, and preservation. Now, how many of 
these collectors have that kind of knowledge or 
information which is actually necessary to fit them 
for the proper discharge of this duty, even if they 
have the time to spare from their other duties to 
devote to it? Why, I will guaranty, sir, that not 
one in fifty of those collectors knows anything 
more of what is necessary to the efficiency, econ- 
omy, and regulation, of this branch of the public 
service, than you or [ do; and | question whether 
there are not many of those collectors who never 
saw a light-house or light-boat until they were 
made, by our present system, overseers and in- 
spectors of them. Now,is not this a farce, or 
worse than afarce? Why, sir, what are light- 
houses, light-boats, beacons, &c., for, except for 
‘the security and aid of navigation, and the safety 
‘and convenience of the mariner? And no one, 
‘then, but seamen and practical men should have 
‘the superintendence of these matters with which 
‘their interests are so directly connected,’’ and 
which we cannot doubt for a moment they thor- 
oughly and practically understand. 

And at this point | would particularly refer the 
members of this House to a report made to the 
Senate by Governor Davis, from the Committee 
on Commerce in 1838. (See Sen. Doc., vol. 5, 
1837-'38, No. 428.) This report contains much 
valuable information upon the whole subject of 
our light-house system. Inthat report Mr. Davis 
says: 

* The lights should be visited by a general inspector who 
is master of the whole subject, being fully capable of esti- 
mating the true character of the apparatus, its condition, 
the manner in which it is managed, whether the keepers are 


capable and faithful, and whether the oil is such as it should 
be. In short, this visitur should be so thoroughly skilled 


| in everything pertaining to the subject, as to keep the light 


| aids to navigation are needed. 


houses in as perfect condition as the arts and progress of 


science will allow.”’ 

Again: 

‘© We have already said certain collectors of the customs 
are the inspectors of the light-houses in their respective dis- 
tricts. It is manifesy the two offices have no natural con- 
nection, for they require qualifications quite different. 
one should understand the laws of light as it is affected by 
reflectors and refractors; the other, the character and 
value of merchadise ; and there is no affinity between the 


The | 


} 
1 


fied for a collectorship has a particle of that intormation 
which is essential to a well-conducted system of lights.” 


Now, it appears to me there is no argument ne- 
cessary to sustain the truth of such propositions, 
for their soundness and truth must o evident to 
every reflecting mind. And now a few words in 
reference to those localities in which my own city 
is more particularly interested, and where these 
And here let me 
say, that the Delaware river leading to the port of 
Philadelphia is almost as effectually sealed for all 
purposes of navigation after night-fallas it would be 
were it blockaded bya fleet of 74 gun ships. And 
why? Simply because of the want of those proper 
aids to navigation; because it is not properly 
lighted. And why is it not properly lighted? Be- 
cause this branch of the public service, involving 
so many great and important interests—interests 
of every class of our citizens—is not under the 
charge of competent professional men, who can 
discover and point out the wants of commerce in 
this respect. Our packet, and other ship-masters, 
on their homeward-bound voyages, are afraid to 
come up the bay and river at night, because of the 
insufficiency of lights, and for fear that some of 
the light-boats may have either drifted from their 
moorings, or been taken off forrepairs. Itis only 
a day or two since that Il cut from one of our 
papers the following notice: 

*““Cacrion To Mariners.—It will be seen by reference 
to our marine column that the light-boat stationed on the 
shoal known as ‘The Ledge,’ in Delaware Bay, was blown 
from her moorings during the storm of the 17th instant. It 
is hoped she will be replaced immediately, as her absence 
at this time may lead to the loss of life and the destruction 
of much property.”’ 

And from testimony in the report of this Board 
it appears that frequently, when light-boats have 
drifted from their moorings in this manner, or been 
taken off for repairs, they have been from their 
stations two and three months, and sometimes even 
longer. 

Now how is the mariner who has been at sea 
for twenty or thirty days, and who makes the 
capes about nightfall, to know of this ** caution to 
mariners,’’ published in the papers on the day 
perhaps when he arrives at the capes? Why, of 
course he can know nothing about it; and knowing 
as he does the frequency of such accidents under our 

resent regulations, and the entire insufficiency of 
ights in the river, he has either to anchor under 
the breakwater all night, or at Bombay Hook, or 
possibly, in bad weather, in exposed positions in 
Delaware Bay. Now, the serious losses and in- 
convenience arising from this entirely inadequate 
light-house accommodation, inthe Delaware river, 
does not fall entirely on the citizens and business 
men of Philadelphia; for there is not a portion of 
ourcountry which has any commercial intercourse 
whatever with the city of Philadelphia, or the 
State of Pennsylvania, that does not suffer from it 
in one way oranother. Does notthe detention of 
our coal and iron and other vessels in the bay, for 
the want of proper lights to run by at night, in- 
crease the price to the consumer of these articles, 
by increased freight and insurance? And does not 
this subject call for the earnest and serious atten- 
tion sad pieiapt action of Congress? There are 
many matters connected with the engineering and 
scientific branches of this service, with which | 
am not familiar, but in which [ feel convinced, 
from the examination of this report, there is much 
need of reformation; and I will express the hope 
that the honorable gentleman from Maryland, 
through whose exertions this Board was created, 
and who is thoroughly coiversant with the scien- 
tific principles which ought to be observed in the 
construction and arrangement of our lights, will 
vive the House his views on the subject. I have 
thought a complete alteration in the management 
of our light-house system so necessary, that I de- 
termined to bring it to the attention of the House, 
however imperfectly I may do it; and I speak not 
as a Philadelphian, not as one having at heart 
merety the interests of Philadelphia, but as one of 
the Representatives of the people of the United 
States, and feeling that Iam speaking on a sub- 
ject in which all the people of the United States 
are alike interested; for this matter of the inef- 
ficiency of our light-house system is not con- 
fined to one locality, or one river, as it is bounded 


|| in its application only by the extent and confines 
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of our country. Itis true, sir, that many portions 
of our coasts, and bays, and rivers, are better pro- 
vided with these necessary aids to navigation than 
others are; but I maintain that while this 1s the 
fact, that there is scarcely any portion of our 
coasts where an alteration and revision of our 
present system will not be beneficial to navigation, 
and to our great and extended commercial and 
maritime interests, 

Now, let us see what this report says further 
upon the subject; and we must bear in mind that 
the gentlemen who have thoroughly examined 


this matter, and made this report, are, in point of 


character, scientific attainments, and ability fora 
duty of this nature, second to none in our country, 
and the result, therefore, of their examination and 
deliberations, is worthy of our serious attention. 
The report says: ‘* That due regard has not been 
‘had to the wants of commerce in selecting sites 
‘for lights along the coasts of the United States; 
‘that for want of a proper system in this branch 
‘of the public service, the densely-populated 
‘eoasts have a superabundance of lights, to the 
‘injury of navigation, while on the sparsel y-set- 
‘tled coasts bounding the great outlet to the mil- 
‘lions of commerce from the valley of the Mis- 
‘ sissippi and its tributaries, for hundreds of miles, 
‘ there is not a single light.’’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these are not eviis call- 
ing for a remedy, then I confess my utter incom- 
petency to judve of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
our light-house system as at present managed and 
controlled. Why, sir, if any one will but notice 
in our daily papers the records of calamities, and 
losses of life and property which are continually 
occurring on our coasts, and which are attributed 
to the want of proper lights, beacons, buoys, &c., 
I um sure they must be convinced of the imme- 
diate and urgent necessity of a revision and alter- 
ation of our light-house system. I have here an 
extract from one of our papers, of a recent issue, 
which [ will read, and itis a record of but three 
or four out of hundreds of sinuar calamities which 
are almost daily occurring on some part of our 
coasts: 

* Jn looking over a paper this morning, | met with the 
following paragraph concerning the recent loss of the Me 
teor, and a number of her passengers and crew, a case very 
appropriate to be mentioned here, and only one of many: 
‘'Ihis is the fourth vessel lost by these gentlemen within a 
‘period of sixteen months, to wit: the Palmetto, at Pass 
‘Cavallo; the Globe, at Brazos Santiago, and the Gaives 

ton, on Ship [sland Shoals; amounting, in the aggregate, 
‘to about #250,°00 of entire loss to them, as they do not 


‘insure. We trust our Government will now be induced 


‘to besrtow some means at our Pass, and that we may have 





‘the lights and buoys to which, by the magnitude of our 
. , . 


‘commerce, we are justly entitled. We feet assured, that 
‘had this been done, neither of these wrecks would have 
‘occurred.’ Thus you see that this erying evil is not local. 
Take the lights from Maine to Texas, and you will find but 
few, very few, that would now be standing in any of the 
commercial countries of Europe.”’ 

Mr, Chairman, [ think it can readily be per- 
ceived, that if we had a Light-House Board who 
thoroughly and practically understood this whole 
subject, and whose duty should be to ascertain the 
wants of navigation, that the most, if not all 
these difficulties and calamities might be obviated 
and prevented. This Board have said in their re- 
port, that some portions of our coasts have so 
many lights that it is actually injurious to naviga- 
tion, which we can readily see would be the case; 


for where there are too many lights (especially if 


they are of a poor class) the mariner may, in 
as a case, very easily mistake one light for an- 
other, and, consequently, involve himself and 
vessel in danger before he is aware of his error. 
Now, a Board of this kind, who practically un- 
derstand the wants of navigation, could, wherever 
there was a superabundance of lights, make such 
recommendations to the Committee on Commerce 
as would obviate the difficulty ; and, on the other 
hand, where there was an actual necessity for a 
light-house, beacon, buoy, or light-boat, their rec- 
ommendation to this effect. would undoubtedly 
meet the favorable action of Congress. As it is 
now, there is no system whatever by which Con- 
gress is governed in their appropriations for this 
branch of the public service. A petition may be sent 
in here for a lught-house, beacon, or light-boat for 


some point on our coasts, and the member repre- | 


senting that district feels himself bound to use all 
his influence to secure an appropriation for it, even 
without knowing whether there is the least neces- 
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sity for it or not; and in this way, there can be no | 


doubt, there are hundreds of thousands of dollars 
_spent for which there is no benefit received in the 
way intended, and which, under the supervision 
of a competent Board, might have been expended 
with the greatest advantage to the interests of 
navigation and the security of life and property. 
I am aware, sir, that the gentleman who is os- 
tensibly at the head of this establishment, is quite 
jealous of its reputation, as he very naturally 


should be, having occupied that position, I be- | 


lieve, near half a century; and of course he can- 
not but feel sensibly any charges which may be 
made against the efficiency of the department or 
bureau over which he has so long, and I will say, 
ably presided, so far as the discharge of all those 
civil and financial duties are concerned which be- 
long to his position as Fifth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury Department; but, sir, when he undertakes to 
defend or maintain the entire efficiency of our 
present light-house system and regulations, as he 
has undertaken to do in his replies to the report 
of this Light-House Board, I maintain that he has 
failed entirely in the task heundertook. It is true 
he lays before us certificates signed by a respect- 
able number of captains and owners of schooners, 
sloops, fishing vessels, and a few steamboats, and 
a large number of pilots, certifying to the general 
efficiency of our present light-house system, as far 
as it has come under their observation; but, sir, 
while I do not fora moment question the character 
or respectability of his witnesses, Ll am not willing 
to admit that their testimony is at all a refutation 
of the immense mass of evidence contained in the 
report of this Light-House Board, and the facts 
as stated and laid down by the members of that 
Board, whose duty it was to make a thorough and 
searching examination into this whole matter. 
Why, sir, in the testimony he has sent us of the 
efficiency of our present system and regulations, 
we have certificates of a very great number of 
pilots, which, to say the least, cannot be considered, 
on a subject of this nature, the most disinterested 
testimony. And I observe that the collector at 
Newport, who sends one of these certificates to 
the Fifth Auditor, says in his letter, *‘ very few 
signed, without first reading it,’’ thus admitting 
that some of the signers did not know what they 
were certifying to, unless they relied on the state- 
ment of whoever requested them to sign it. And 
| observe that in the letter of B. F. Isherwood, 
Esq., who certifies to the general efficiency of our 
present system, he alludes specifically to but one 


light-house, and of that he says: ‘*It may be, 


‘proper to observe that I designed and superin- 
‘tended the Saukaty Head light-house, and other 
‘light-houses on the coast of the United States, 
‘which are acknowledged by all to be equal to the 
‘best European lights.” 

Now, any one who would read this certificate 
and not examine the facts of the case as laid down 
by the Board in their report, would of course infer 
that there is nothing different in this light from the 
lights of any other station; and it 1s therefore 
proper and necessary that | should state, at this 

|| point, what Mr. Isherwood has failed to state, that 
this light is a second order lens light, one of the 
same class or kind which this Board recommends 
to be generally used instead of the old-fashioned 
reflectors; and the Board, in their report upon this 
light, siys: ** This lens is acknowledged, wniver- 
‘sally, so far as could be ascertained, to be, if not 
‘the best light in point of brilliancy and power, 
‘ greatly superior to all others on the entire coast of 
‘the United States, (except, perhaps, those in the 
‘highlands of Navesink, New Jersey,’’) which are 
the same order of lights, and the only ones of the 
kind in our country. Now, at this point it would 
be well for us to look atone of the most important 
and essential features in the report of this Board; 
it says: ‘* That if all our present lights were 
‘fitted with lens apparatus, [the same apparatus 
‘which Mr. Isherwood speaks so highly of,] of 
‘equal power to the reflectors now in use, the 
usual expense for supplies of oil and cleaning ma- 
terials would cost little more than one fourth as 
much as is now expended for these articles of 
supply annually: that is, that the supplies now 
costing upwards of $152,000 would not exceed 
$38,000 to $42,000, making an annual saving of 
| £ $110,000 to $115,000. And that in addition to the 
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‘omy of the lenses compared to the reflector 
‘they possess the great advantage of durability’ 
‘to the extent of never requiring to be renews,” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, | question whet) 
members of this House are aware of the j 
annual cost of sustaining this branch of the pub 
lic service for the last several years. | have very 
hastily collected from the records of the co. mn 


1ewed 
er many 
mmense 


oa ‘ general 
appropriations the cost of our light-hons; eatah 
lishment for fifty-seven years, from 1792 to 1849 


and find the amount to be $9,723,700; and for the 
last twelve years of that time it was $5,245,744 
being $761,788 more for the last twelve years than 
for the previous forty-five years. Now, if the an. 
nual expenses of this establishment is to increag. 
in the same ratio for the next twelve years, what 
I would ask, is to be its expense at the end of 
that time? If, sir, with this enormous ex; 
ture, we had a thorough and efficient lighi-house 
system, equal to all the wants and necessities of 
our growing and increasing commerce, and oy, 
extended maritime interests, the amount of this 
expenditure would not and ought not to be a ma 
ter of consideration at all; but when we reflec: 
that with all this immense outlay, these ereat jp 
terests of our country which it is intended to pro- 
tect are so poorly benefited and protected, it ap- 
pears to me it is time for us, as Represeytatives 
of the people, whose interests we are sent here to 
advance and protect, to inquire into and see if we 
cannot bring about that reform in this branch of 
the public service which is, in my opinion, 
essentially necessary. 

I believe the Committee on Commerce have had 
this subject under consideration, and | think a 
member of that committee is ready to report a hill; 
and I earnestly hope that the members of that 
committee, if they have not already, will ut once 
give their consent that the bill shall be reported, 
so that we may get the subject properly before us 
for the consideration and action of the House. 


end 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS ROSS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or RepReseNTATIVES, 
August 12, 1852. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole ou the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. ROSS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: We have had, during this 
session, several speeches in favor of a modification 
of the tariff; but [ believe that not one has beer 
delivered in opposition to it, unless it be the speech 
of the late honorable member from Massachu- 
setts, who, in his remarks on the Missouri rail- 
road bill, incidentally considered this question. 
Opposed as I am to any modification of the tariff 
rendering it more protective, | will avail myself of 
the present opportunity to submit the reasons 
which will induce me to vote against all proposi- 
tions tending to increase the protection which our 
manufacturers now enjoy. lam the moreanxious 
to do so, because whatever changes may be pro- 
posed, will be sprung upon the House when it will 
not be in the power of the friends of the tariff of 
1846 to defend that measure. 

It is not known what modifications the advocates 
of protection will finally determine to demand of 
Congress; for thus far they have been unable to 
From recent indications, 
however, it seems to be understood, that the va- 
rious projects will resolve themselves into one 0! 
two propositions. First, to assess the duties ( 
foreign imports, as they were valued on the firs: 
of December, 1846, when the present tariff went 
into operation; or, second, to assess them on the 
average value for each series of five years, and to 
adopt the home instead of the foreign valuation. 





| It is not my intention to discuss at any length the 
character of these propositions; for my time wil 


not allow metodo so. It is sufficient for me to 
say, that I cannot give either of them my vote 


The first proposition, which my colleague {Mr. 


Srevens] has the honor of suggesting, would, ti 
adopted, give a bounty to the iron-master far 
greater than was given by the tariff of °42, or 1l- 
deed any other tariff that we have ever passed ; for 
in consequence of the large production of iron, 


, 
_ ‘ greater superiority in building, power, and econ- |! both in England and in this country since 1846, 
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ve of iron has been reduced fully one half. 
is an abandonment of the ad valorem 


‘ 


ses ~ 
7 d partakes In a great measure of the 
ov Pa specific duty. 
fhe second proposition ts also objectionable, 
» because it substitutes the home for the 
: ; n, but because by taking the aver- 
e for a series of years, on which to assess 
> ee itin effect defeats all the practical good 
eduty, it! ae | 
ved from ad valorem duties. Suchasys- 
nected with a home valuation, would 
en much confusion, and to so many diffi- 
ee. as well as frauds, that its repeal would be 
led by the manufacturers themselves before 
tion of the next Congress. Sir, 1 will 
measure whl h looks to an abandon- 
a e ad valorem principle. It is the only 
fe. just, and honest principle to adopt in assess- 
esonimports. Under the ad valorem sys- 
r revenue, which shot | 1 be the only object 
1x duties, has rapidly increased, even 
the most sanguine expectations of its 
ends. The late distinguished Senator 
entucky (Mr. Clay) gave it his decided 
ference over any other mode of assessing du- 
es, Ina speech delivered by him in the Senate, 
hen the tariff of ’42 was under consideration, he 
ressed hims 
is the principle that a fixed ad ralorem duty 
ill iil and be in foree at all times For one, | am 
ihide by that principle. There are certain vague 
at as to the utility and necessity of specific du- 
scriminations, which I am persuaded arise from 
yan! iright understanding of the subject. We have 
t : principle practically in force ever since 
act Was passed: and there has been no 
ity in administering the duties of the Treasury on 
ple.?? : *+ | say, that in 
wort | rding to every-sound principle of justice, 
the ad t rem mode of taxation is entitled to the prefer- 
It is true that Mr. Clay preferred the home to 
e foreign valuation, but he did so, merely be- 


thought that the foreign valuation was 
thle to fraud. In this, I think he was mis- 
There can be no revenue system that will 

subject to fraud. But if the officers ap- 

ed execute the laws are competent to dis- 

é lnties, and do discharge them with 

er vigilance and fidelity, the foreign valuation 
sless open to fraud than the home. Whatever 
ction may have existed on this ground to a 
reign valuation, will be obviated by the law of 

t Congress, creating a board of appraisers. Asto 

me valuation, I consider it utterly impracti- 
able, It is making the value depend upon every 

‘’shammer. In a country of such great 
extentof territory as we possess, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and with places of 
import separated from each other by thousands of 
ules, there can be no such system as a home val- 
lation. How are you to determine the valuation? 
Will you take the value at Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, or at San Francisco? That cannot 
e done, for the Constitution expressly declares, 
‘that no preference shall be given by any regula- 
on of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.’’ But even if we had 
such power, and exercised it, still it would not be 
ahome valuation, 

Asto the proposition, which has been suggested, 
of creating a board of appraisers to adjust the av- 
erage valuation at the various ports of the Union, 

culties would be so great, and the oppor- 
inity to commit fraud so easy, that the shot 
system would, I repeat, be wholly impracticable. 
While we adhere, as } hope we always will, to 
the principle of assessing duties on values, we 
must adopt the valuation at the place of export, 
and not at the place of imp rt. 


uctioneer's 





But, sir, the design of both the propositions, to 
which I have so briefly referred, is to give further 


protection to the manufacturers; and this alone | 


would induce me to oppose the adoption of either 
of them. I believe that Government has no more 
right to interfere for the purpose of controlling the 
industry of the country, than it has for the pur- 
pose of restricting the freedom of thought and of 
opinion. Its object should beto protect all classes 
nd to injure none; but legislation, which confers 

vounty on one class of the community, injures 
‘ue many for the benefit of the few. It cannot be 
“enied that every tariff having protection for its 





sject, is a tax upon the labor and the industry of 
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the country. For my own part, 1 rejoice that the 
age of commercial restriction is passing away, 
and that in a few years labor and capital will be 
left entirely unshackled by legislative enactments. 
The progressive spirit of the age has already 
aroused the public mind on this subject, and the 
light of truth and of reason is exhibiting the whole 
system of protection in all its deformity and na- 
kedness. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us now see what has 
been the operation of the tariff of 1846; for by the 
fruit must the tree be judged. Have the predic- 
tions of the Whig party in regard to its destruc- 
tive effects been fulfilled? Have our workshops 
been closed? Havé our manufacturing establish- 
ments been abandoned? Have the fires in our 
furnaces been extinguished? Have our agricul- 
tural products been shut out of foreign markets ? 
Or has capital been unemployed, or labor unre- 
warded? No, sir—no. Not one of these dire- 
ful forebodings has come to pass. On the con- 
trary, no country in the world has exhibited such 
a spectacle of unbounded prosperity as we have 
enjoyed since the tariff of 1846 became the law of 
the land. Our commerce, both foreign and inland, 
has been greatly extended; our revenue has been 
doubled; our various works of internal improve- 
ment have been prosecuted with an energy and a 
success unknown in any former period of our his- 
tory; and in almost every department of Ameri- 
can industry there has been an increased activity 
and prosperity. It could not well be otherwise; 
for the less interference there is by Government in 
diverting labor or capital from its ordinary pur 
suits, the more profitably will it be employed, and 
the less injury will be done to other industria! oc- 
cupations from which it is attempted to be with- 
drawn. 

The tariff of 1846 reduced the duties one half 
of what they were under the act of 1842; but not- 
withstanding this reduction, the revenue of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, has exceeded the 
revenue of the last year of the tariff of 1842, 
$22,905,859 52. The value of the exports of the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States, during the last year of the tariff of 1842, 
exclusive of gold and silver coin, amounted to 
$101,718,042; but, under the Democratic tariff of 
1846, during the year ending the 30th of June, 1851, 
our domestic exports amounted to $178,620,138, 
showing an excess over the fiscal year of 1845 
and °46 of $76,902,096. ‘The value of the exports 
of our agricultural products for the year preceding 
the act of 1846, amounted only to $78,827,511; 
but the value of our agricultural exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, amounted to 
$145,903,778—nearly double the value of our agri- 
cultural exports under the tariff of 1842. Now, 
sir, | ask, how can the agriculturist, with this 
single fact before him, advocate an abandonment 
of a policy which has opened a foreign market for 
the products of our soil, and which has already, 
in the short space of five years, doubled the agri- 
cultural exports of thecountry? But as I intend, 
before I conclude my remarks, to show the effect 
of the tariff of 1846 on the interests of agriculture, 
[ will not now dwell on this branch of my subject. 

The ; sesent tariff has not merely increased our 
agric “tural exports—it has in an equally striking 
maser stimulated the manufacturing industry of 
the country, and more than trebled our exports 
of articles of domestic manufacture. During the 
fiscal year ending in 1846, the export of articles of 
American manufacture amounted to $11,563,433; 
but for the year ending in 1851, the exports of Amer- 
ican manufactures reached the sum of $38,206,547. 
And it is a fact worthy of a passing notice, that 


the manufacturer of cotton goods during the last * 


fiscal year of the tariff of 1842, exported printed 
or colored cottons to the value of only $380,549; 
but in 1851 he had increased his exports to the 
value of $1,006,561. In 1846 there were exported 
uncolored cottons to the value of only $1,978,331; 
but in 1851 the export of the same articles of manu- 
facture amounted to $5,571,576;—thus making 
a difference in the export of two descriptions of 
cotton goods alone, of $4,219,257 in favor of the 
tariff of 1846. But in the face of these facts, 
which the official reports of the Treasury Depart- 
ment exhibit, my colleague [Mr. Stevens] boldly 
asserts, without the slightest authority, “‘that the 
tariff of 1846 decreased the manufacture of cotton 
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in this country.’” Why, sir,in a period less than 
twenty years, our export of cotton manufactures, 
including white, printed, and colored goods, has 
increased more than four hundred per cent. And 
still the cotton manufacturer clamors for further 
protection, 

Even in regard to iron, for the protection of 
which a certain class of Democrats in my own 
State seem ready to abandon the prin iples of their 
party, we find that our exports have been annu- 
ally inereasing under the act of 1846. For the 
year ending June 30, 1846, our export of the man- 
ufactures of iron amounted to $1,151,782; but for 
the year ending June 30, 1851, those exports, at 
1much reduced value, amounted to $2,255,698, 


almost double the export under the tariff of 1842, 
and exceeding the export « ny other manufac- 
tured article excepting that ¢« “uncok red cotton 
roods. So ulso in re o ird to coal, we fir d the same 
gratifying result has taken place It must be in 


the recollection of all, that when the tariff of 1846 
was being discussed in the Senate, Mr. Webster 
expressed the opinion, that if the bill 


| became a 
law, the colliers of Pennsy! ian would not be 
' ; 


able to maintain a competit with the « ers of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; and “that 
the end the coal from the British Provinces would 
ke the place of the Pen: syivania « | under such 
a tariff.’’ But, like all Whiz predictions, time has 


proved their falsity. Instead of that tariff increas- 
ing the import of coal, it has « n the c yntrary di- 
minished it But it has done even more; for pre 

vious to 1846 there are not to be found in the 
reports on commerce and navigation any exports of 
coal; but during the fiscal year ending in 1851 we 
ex ported coal to the value or &163,977. No branch 
of industry has had a greater growth. In 1846 
there were sent to market ut 2,300,000 tons: 
but in 1851 the quantity exce ded 4,000,000 
tons. During that year ti mber of arrivals 
of vessels engaged in thr il business at Port 
Richmond, the great coal depot for the Schuylkill 
rezion, Was §.126- more by 4,238 thar the whole 
number of vessels arriving at New York. During 
the present year the demand for coal far exceeds 
the : ipply. ‘It was but yesterday that I noticed 


in the newspapers that the colliers of Scuhylkill 
county are advertising for miners, the supply of 
workmen being unequal to the demand. One 
firm alone advertises for one hundred hands. I 
hope that the hard-working miner will remember 
these facts when his employer denounces the tariff 
of 1846, and attempts still further to reduce the 
wages of his labor. 

W hat a commentary, sir, do these facts furnish 
on the wisdom of that Democratic policy, which 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, and substi- 
tuted in its room the revenue tariff of 1846! 

Rut unable to deny the truth of these stubborn 
facts, or to resist their conclusion, the protection 
ists turn round and allege that, although the ex 
ports have increased, the imports still exceed the 
exports. And so they do. But would any one 
desire it to be otherwise? Do we not all know 
that our imports are governed by our exports 
The best evidence that we can have of a profitable 
trade is ina reasonable excessof imports. Doour 
merchants who send abroad our domestic products 
desire that they shall receive in return only the 
same value? Do our farmers, who take to mar 
ket the products of their farms, expect to return 
with only the same amount of money which they 
would have broughtin the neighboring market? If 
they do, then there is no gain to be acquired by 
traveling to a distant market, and their wisest 
course would be to sell their produce at home 
Allow me, sir, to give you an illustration of this 
balance-of-trade policy. During the year 1851, 
we exported about $107,000 worth of ice. This 
ice, when sold in a foreign market, brought, per- 
haps, about $1,000,000, which was invested in 
some foreign product, and imported into the Uni- 
ted States. The trae would stand as follows: 





Imports... sae be @ 6 Kae eae $1,000,000 
Exxports.....+.- 107,000 
Salance against US...+++..+««: $893,000 


Now, sir, the custom-house books w uld ex- 
hibit a balance against us on this trade of $893,(00, 
when the fact was, that the export paid for the 
import. In the past thirty years our imports ex- 
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ceed our exports more than $290,000 ,000; and ac- 
cording to the theory of the manufacturers and 
their friends, we would bein debt to foreign coun- 
tries in that amount. 


But my colleague is as much mistaken in his 
facts as he isin his theories; for, instead of the | 
balance of trade averaging annually $30,000,000, | 


it searcely exceeds $4,000,000 in the four years 
from 1846 to 1850. 
apecie at the rate of $66,000,000 annually, as he 
alleges, does he not know that we have, in the 
same time, dug from American soil, and, by 
American labor, a much greater sum? My time, 
however, will not allow me to enter into any elab- 
orate discussion of these points, and | must, there- 
fore, pass them by for the present. 

But, perhaps, the most striking evidence of our 
national prosperity, under the existing tariff, is to 
be found in the great increase which has been made 
to our commercial tonnage. ‘The highest point 
which it reached under the tariff of 1542, was 
2,562,084.81 tons; but at the close of the fiscal 
year ending in 1851, it numbered 3,772,439.43 tons. 
Another fact connected with the tonnage equally 
instructive is, that in the five years from 1541 to 
1846, our tonnage had increased only 431,340.44 
tons; but from 1846 to 1851, the increase was 
1,210,354.62 tons; thus showing that, under the 
tariff of 1846, the increase was nearly three times 
greater than it had been under the tariff of 1842. 
If we examine the tonnage of our coasting trade, 
we will find the same evidence of increased activity 
under the tariff of 1846. In 1846, it had reached 


1,289,870.89 tons; butin 1851 it numbered 1,854,- | 


317.90 tons. During the five years preceding the 
tariff of 1846, the coasting tonnage increased 
82,803.01 tons; but during the five years succeed- 
ing the passage of that law, it has increased 
564,447.01 tons. I will also add that the number 
of vessels built in the United States during the last 
five years was 2,956 more than were built in the 
five years preceding the tariff of 1846. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for us to 
shut our eyes to these facts. When we find that in 
the short period of five years, our revenue has 


been nearly doubled—that our domestic exports | 


have bounded forward from $101,000,000 to 
$178,000,000—that the exports of our agricultural 


products have risen from $78,000,000 to $145,000,- | 


000—and our exports of articles of American man- 


And if we have exported | 


| rate of postage more than thirty per cent. 
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In a 


| word, we have restored the credit of our Govern- 
ment, and established it both at home and abroad 


| better things might have been expected. 
/ not charge that they are actuated by selfish mo- 


ufacture, from $11,000,000 to $38,000,000, and || 


that, in the same period, we have added to our 


commercial tonnage more than 1,700,000 tons, and | 


all this, too, while we were engaged in a foreign 
war, we must be convinced of the wisdom of that 
policy, which has given freedom to commerce, and 
removed the shackles of protection from the in- 
dustry of the country. 
commercial freedom, which is annually developing 


new sources of industry for the employment of 


labor and capital, and which has already given an 
impetus to American enterprise in all the pursuits 
of life, that is daily exhibiting results unexampled 
in the history of any other people. In 1846, we 
had four thousand one hundred and forty-four 
miles of railway in operation in the United States, 
at a cost of $120,000,000; but on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1851, we had eight thousand seven hundred 


and nineiy-seven miles in operation, at a cost of 


$286,455,073. It thus appears that in the four years 
following the enactment of the tariff, which our 
Whig friends predicted would destroy American 


industry, we put in operation more than four thou- 
sand six hundred miles of railway, at a cost ex- 
ceeding $165,000,000; and I may add, that during 


the same time we have extended our telegraphic 


wires more than eleventhousand miles. In 1897 the 


first mile of railway was constructed; and from 
that time to 1846, a period of nineteen years, only 


four thousand one hundred and forty-four miles 


were completed. But so great was the impetus 


which the tariff of 1846 gave to all branches of 


industry and enterprise, that in the four years fol- 
lowing its passage we more than doubled the num- 


ber of miles; and that, too, at a cost of $45,000,000 


more than had been expended in the previous 
nineteen years. Since 1846 we have added nearly 
four millions to our population—we have acquired 
more than a million ol meuare miles of territory, 
and at least fifteen hundred miles of ocean coast— 


we have extended our postal communications | 


Sir, it is that policy of 


| of the few? 


on a firm and sound basis. Instead of ruin and 
desolation marking the progress of our tariff, we 


see cities and towns springing up, as if by magic, | 


in all directions—our agricultural, mineral, and 
manufacturing resources papealy multiplying, and 
labor in increasing demand, and, as a general rule, 


more liberally compensated. With such evidences | 
of the great advance which our country is daily | 


making in everything that can contribute to her 
power and glory, as well as to the physical, moral, 
and intellectual well-being of her people, it is use- 
less for my colleague [Mr. Stevens] to speak to 
us about the prosperity of the cities of ancient 
times. It may show his historical reading. but 
it also proves that he has read history with as 
little profit as he seems to have studied the science 
of political economy; for the power and greatness 
of those cities was attained by the freedom of 
their commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that this cry for 
further protection was silenced. Let it be done 
now and forever; for the tariff of ’46 vindicates 
itself. Neither the sophistries of the protection- 
ists, nor the clamors of a subsidized press can any 
longer deceive the people as to the successful re- 
sults of that act. Notwithstanding these benefi- 
cent results, this House is annually besieged to 
return to the old system of protection for the sake 
of protection; and I regret to say that now, when 
our policy has been so nobly vindicated, and our 
party is almost everywhere victorious, the hue 
and cry for further protection is raised chiefly in 
my own State, and by individuals from whom 


tives, either personal or political; but [ do assert 
that when they allege that the modifications sought 
for are not in violation of the principles of a rev- 
enue tariff, they assert that which is unfounded 
and untrue. 


Sir, a modification of the act of 746, | 


I will | 


so far as to give additional protection to any in- | 


terest, is an abandonment of the principles of that 
act. It was passed for the purpose of revenue 
alone; and that object has been fully attained, as 
your overflowing Treasury plainly shows. No 
modification is therefore required for revenue pur- 
joses; but even, if more revenue were required, 
haa that revenue is to be increased by raising the 
duties, and thus lessening the imports, lam ata loss 
tounderstand. It certainly isa new theory in politi- 
cal economy, that in proportion as you make a dut 

more prohibitory, you augment the revenue. It 
would have been more manly on the part of those 
gentlemen to have said, at once, that they repudi- 
ated the principle of the actof °46, and that they 
advocated a modification not for the purposes of rev- 


enue, but for the sake of the bounty which such | 


modification would give them. This is what they 
mean. 
is in a depressed condition; and they appeal to 
the Government to increase the duty, and thus 
diminish the revenue, in order that iron may be 
made dearer and the iron-masters richer. What 
is this but a return to the odious doctrine of pro- 
tection, which plunders the many for the benefit 
Deeply as PennsyWania may be in- 


' terested in the manufacture of iron, let no one 
| suppose that her Democratic masses sympathize 


. ti 
many thousands of miles, and have reduced the || 


in this movement. 
bounty be given to the iron interest of Pennsyl- 
vania, additional bounties must also be extended 
to the cotton and woolen interests of New Eng- 
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which the progress of political scienc 
daily developing. When a great 
| been tested by experience, and found to be 
ductive of the general welfare, neither the th 
of its enemies nor the delusive so; oo 
pretended friends will seduce them 
their unwavering support. 
I admit, Mr. Chairman, that P 
interested in the successful development of the ir 
business; but it is equally true that her ater 
tural, mechanical, and laboring interests oe 
ready subjected to a heavy contribution to ee 
and enrich that business. The act of ’46 in an 
a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem in oo 
| the manufacturer of iron; and when to this isadded 

the expense of importation, and the profit of 1) " 

importer, surely the people are sufficiently ie 

dened by taxation for the support of that brane} 

of industry. This tax affects all classes of . 
community, for iron is one of the necessaries , 
There is not a wood-chopper, who has 
axe to buy; there is nota blacksmith, who ha: 
horse to shoe; there is not a farmer, who has q 
plough-share to sharpen, nor a mechanic, who 
has a nail to drive, that is not required to pay this 
tax for the material he uses. If the amount of 
money which the people are even now required 
to pay as a bounty to the iron-master were eo). 
lected of each one at the close of the year, asother 
taxes are, there would net be a protectionist re- 
turned to this House. But when you make the 
tax a part of the price of the material purchased, 
the injustice of the protective system is not so 
strongly impressed on the minds of the unreflect- 
ing. A tax it is, however, whether it be paid di- 
rectly to the tax-collector, or indirectly to the 
manufacturer. The earnings of 
labor, and the profits of the farmer, mechanic, and 
indeed of all the unprotected classes, are reduced 
in proportion to the amount of tax which this 
system of legislative bounties compels them to 
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| pay. To that amount is each consumer made 


poorer, and the manufacturer richer; for the prop- 
osition is a plain one, that where a protective duty 


| is imposed, the design is not to reduce, but to in- 


It is said, by them, that the iron interest |) 


crease the price of the protected article. 

But not satisfied with the liberal bounty which 
the present tariff bestows upon them, the iron 
masters and their friends now come forward, and 
ask that they may be permitted to thrust their 
hands still deeper into the pockets of the tax pay- 
ers, and take out a still greater sum. Truly, this 
is a modest application! Why, sir, if you grant- 
| ed the additional bounty, two years will not elapse 
| before they would be again knocking at your 
doors, and appealing to Congress for a still 
further increase. But for what purpose is this 
additional duty now to be given? Is it to give 
higher wages to the laborers in their employ? Is 
it to give an increased price to the owners of ore 
beds for their ore? No, sir: it is simply to make 
iron dearer, and to subtract from the earnings of 
the consumer a still larger sum, and transfer it to 
| thecoffers of the iron-master. The laborers em- 


|| ployed by them will derive no benefit from the in- 


They know well, that if a | 


land, and the sugar interest of Louisiana, and that | 
in a little while there would scarcely be a plank 


left of the revenue tariff. 


disturbing the existing tariff. Resolutions of in- 
struction were introduced into the Legislature, in 
the session of 1851, but they were indefinitely 
postponed; and during the last session, no one 
even dared to offer resolutions in favor of a modifi- 
cation of the tariff. It is true that we have a few 
Democrats who seem prepared to join the Whig 
standard, to fight the battle of capital against 
labor—of protection to the few against equal rights 
to all and exclusive privileges to none; but they 
will be leaders without followers. Politicians may 
prove faithless; but the people themselves will 
take no step backward in any of the great reforms 


I repeat, sir, the Dem- | 
ocratic party of Pennsylvania is not in favor of 


creased duty, nor will the owners of ore beds re- 
ceive one farthing more for their ore. I know 
that it is asserted by my colleague, [Mr. Sre- 


|| veNns,] that protection principally benefits labor; 


but our experience of protective tariffs proves the 
reverse. When the iron-master, under the tariff 
of 1842, was making from $20,000 to $40,000 an- 
nually, did he give better wages to the laborer, or 
more liberal prices for his ore, than he has done 
since? Let ussee. A friend informs me that the 
wages paid for mining labor in Lehigh county, in 
my district, ranged under the act of 1842 from 
sixty-five to eighty cents; and that they have 
‘fluctuated between the same prices under the 

tariff of 1846. The laborer has therefore fared 
‘about as well under the tariff of 1846 as he did un- 
der thatof 1842. Asrespects the prices paid for ore, 
from 1842 to 1846, they ranged from $2 to $2 50 
per ton; from 1846 to 1848, from $2 50 to $2 79; 
and from 1848 to 1851, from $2 to $2 37; per ton. 
The highest price paid from 1842 to 1846 was 
only twelve and a half cents higher than the high- 
est price paid from 1848 to 1851, a period of the 
greatest depression in the iron business. It will 
| also be observed, thatthe highest price was during 
| the tariff of 1846, and the lowest price under that 
| tariff did not fall below the lowest price under the 
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_of 1842. Now, sir, into whose pockets did | 
, high bounties given by the protective tariff of | 
+342, fall? Certainly not into the pockets of the 
over or the farmer, who sold the ore. No, sir, 
" chey were swept into the pockets of the iron- 
vor himself, who, when his profits were 
nous, clutched the whole, and ground down 
. wages of labor and the price of ore to the low- 
ossivle point. ‘That was a time when he had 
in bis power to have manifested some of that 
empathy which he now pretends to feel for the 
«or laborer, Whose daily toil was rapidly enrich- 

-him. But he felt no sympathy, and therefore 

snifested none. f , ’ 

When, indeed, has manufacturing capital mani- 

ved sympathy for the rights or the interests of 

‘Its history, pot only in England, but in 

~< country, proves, that it is always seeking 
sans to trample on the one and to oppress the 
- Already has legislation been required in 

‘st of the States to lessen the hours of labor, and 

redress other wrongs perpetrated by the manu- 

wrers. Sir, the idea of increasing the wages 
-bor by increasing the profits of the manufac- 
rer is entirely erroneous; for we all know, that 

» rate of wages which the manufacturer pays 

soperatives is not regulated by the profits which 

ereceives. It seems to bea law of his nature, 
‘ved and unalterable, to obtain labor at the lowest | 
nossivle rate, Without regard to the profits which 
his capital may be yielding him. It cannot have 
een forgotten, that one of the first steps taken by 
some of the New England manufacturers, imme- 
ely after the adoption of the tariff of ’42, was 
reduce the wages of their operatives, and to 
ive them to ** strikes”’ in order to protect them- | 
selves and maintain the rights due to labor. 
Such was the protection which that act gave to 
Now let us turn to England, whose protective 
-y for several centuries, my colleague so much 
imires and so strongly urges us to adopt, and 
see what is the condition of the laborer there, and 
how far he has been benefited by protection to 
manufactures. On this point I will refer to his 
wn speech, an authority which I suppose he will 
tdispute. In speaking of the condition of the 
English operative, he said: 

“The common price paid laborers in Europe is one shil- 

r sterling a day, and they find themselves. I see by an | 
aldress of a large Operator, published in 1851, that he pays 
rom Sd. to ls. By a later publication, t find wages on the 
Continent are eight cents. In order to get cheap Jabor, 

yemploy women as well as men in the most laborious | 
work. According to the report of a committee of Parlia- 

ent, Women are employed in mining coal several hundred | 
tunder ground. ‘They were found harnessed into cars, 
uling heavy loads from the long drifts to the shaft. In 
consequence of these low prices, the laboring classes have 
scarcely enough to feed and clothe them. They live on 
poor fare, are meanly clad, and have nothing to bestow on 
the education of their children. They grow up in ignorance, | 
remain hewers of wood and drawers of water, from gen- 
eration to generation. ?? 

Such have been the fruits of the protective policy 
in England. Who that regards the well being of 
the laborer would desireto introduce such a system 
into this country? Instead of benefiting the la- 
borer by elevating his character, and giving him 
the means of education and the blessings of a || 
comfortable home, it has reduced him to poverty, | 
suffering, ignorance, and in many instances, to 
crime itself. It is true that it has led to an extraor- 
dinary growth of manufacturing industry, but || 
it has at the same time made lords of the few and 
saves of the masses. As an eminent English 
writer well remarks, its obvious tendency has been || 
“to create immense wealth in one part of the 
‘population, and increased numbers in another; 
‘to coin gold for the master manufacturer, and to 
| makiply children in his cotton mill; to exhibit a 

attering increase in the imports and exports of | 
‘he empire, and an augmentation as appalling in 
ts paupers, its depravity, and its crimes.’’ With 
such a frightful picture, as is here exhibited, of the || 
tect of the protective policy on the English laborer, || 
' Is extraordinary indeed, that it should find any | 
advocates on this floor. God forbid, that it should | 
‘ver take root among us. If history teaches by || 
*xample, we have a lesson spread before us in the | 
rhea progress of English manufactures, which || 
; each us not to adopta system that will | 
crgrade American labor to a level with the pauper || 
“or of Great Britain. This must be the Whig || 


: The Tariff Question—Mr. Ross. 


other as the Democratic system. For my part, I 
prefer the Democratic policy, which, to use his 
own language, gives to laborers the dignity and 
the feelings of independent freemen, and enables 
them to fit their children to share in the government 
of the Republic; let those who wish to degrade 
labor choose the other. 

The surest guarantee which our manufacturing 
operatives can have fora just reward of their labor, 
is in the natural growth of manufactures, and in 
placing all our industrial interests on an equal 
footing, so far as respects the protection of the 
Government. Let agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, go forward hand in hand, and the 
laborer will have nothing to fear. 

Sut the reason assigned by the iron-masters 
themselves for asking further protection, clearly 
establishes that the laborers will not receive the 
benefit of it; for they put their case on the ground 
that a further increase of duty is necessary, ** to 
compensate for the difference in the price of labor 
in this country and in England.”’ Now, it fol- 
lows, that if the additional protection be necessary 
to compensate for the present difference in the 
price, then higher prices cannot be paid either for 


| labor or for ore; and the only effect will be, as I 


have said, to make iron dearer and the consumer 
of it poorer. I am aware that it is argued on the 
other side, that, in consequence of the domestic 
competition, iron will not be enhanced in price. 
But, sir, if the domestic competition reduce the 
price to its present standard, then, unless the com- 
slaints of the iron-master be unfounded, the iron 
interest will be broken down, or the prices are 
now sufficiently remanerative without any further 
protection. I deny, however, that the difference in 
the price of labor in the two countries requires any 
modification of the tariff on iron. The duty which 
the act of 1846 imposes, together with the low 
price of land, fuel, water-power, and ore, and the 
cheaper provisions and lighter taxes of this coun- 
try, compared with England, more than compen- 
sate for the difference in the price of labor. 
But my colleague complains that there has been 
a large increase in the import of iron. This I 
admit. But the great increase has not been in 
that description of iron, which should give rise 
to complaints from any one who regards the pros- 
perity of thecountry. The increase in the import 
of pig, hammered, old and scrap iron, will not 
average, from December 1, 1846, to June 30, 1851, 
more than $325,000 annually, a value which could 
not seriously affect the iron-masters of this coun- 
try. The large importation, however, is of rail- 


road iron, amounting to nearly three fourths of 
| the iron imported. What right has any one to 


complain of this? It was paid for in the products 
of home labor, and therefore it is just as much the 
result of American labor as if it had been manu- 
factured here. But, sir, has not this railroad iron 
enabled us to construct in four years more miles of 
railway than had been madein the nineteen previous 
years? Has not the construction of these roads 
developed the resources of the country, multiplied 
the means of communication with the interior, 


| opened to the products of the farmer and the plan- 


ter cheap and easy avenues to market, and given 
employment to thousands of laborers, as well as 


| created a market for our home products? Cheap 


railroad iron has enabled us to do all this. Does 
my colleague desire to make this iron dearer by 
restricting its importation, and thus to compel 
every veliviadi now making or about to be made, 
and every interest dependent upon them, to pay 


| tribute to the few iron millionaires engaged in the 


manufacture of rails? To such a policy I will 
never give my assent; for it strikes at the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

But are our iron-masters injured by the import- 
ation of railroad iron? I think not; for such im- 


| portation increases the demand for other iron, 


which is manufactured in our own oan It is 
estimated, that every ton of rails imported creates 


| a demand for five tons of American iron. 


Mr. STEVENS. What is it used for? 

Mr. ROSS. For various purposes connected 
with the roads. 

Mr. STEVENS. For chairs about twenty 
pounds to the ton. 

Mr. ROSS. Yes, sir; and for locomotives, cars, 
wheels, and for the buildings and all the fixtures 
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and I believe it is, it will be seen how much the 
consumption of American iron ts increased by the 
import of rails. The iron-masters well know that 
the great demand for their iron proceeds from the 
various railroads now being constructed. And 
therefore it was that at the commencement of this 
session, they were willing to throw the manufac- 
turers of rails overboard, by admitting that deserip- 
tion ofiron free of duty, if Congress would increase 
the bounty on their own manufacture. 

The iron business, Mr. Chairman, has always 
been, and always will be, subject to derangement 
in consequence of the fluctuations in the foreign 
import. Under the tariff of 1842, great fluctua- 
tions occurred. Thus we find that in 1343, only 
38,000 tons were imported from Great Britain; 
but in 1844, 102,000 tons were imported; and in 
1845, the quantity receded to 68,000 tons. If we 
take any series of years from 1830 down to 1850, 
it will be seen that the importation of iron has 
varied from ten to two hundred per cent. between 
one year and the next. These fluctuations in the 
import have existed under high, as well as low 
tariffs—under the compromise tariff of 1833, the 
protective tariff of 1842, and the revenue tariff of 
1846. The remedy is not to be found in a pro- 
tective tariff; for the causes of the fluctuation hie 
deeper, and are beyond the control of all just legis- 
lation. 

The depression which has existed in the iron 
business of this country for the past ibree years, 
is not to be attributed to the tariff of 1846; for it is 
well known that the depression has been equally 


as great in England. The English market was 
broken down before our own was seriously af- 
fected. It was not until the foreign market had 


fallen below the cost of production, that the Amer- 
ican market became depressed. In England, the 
iron market has varied from a price two or three 
hundred per cent. above the cost of manufacture, 
to a price far below it. During the year 1849, iron 
sold in Great Britain below the cost of producing 
it. In 1846, the price of pig iron was £5 19s.: 
and in 1849, €1 18s. Inthe former year, bar iron 
sold as high as €15; but in 1849 it fell as low as 
£410s. The effect on our own market of this 
extraordiary depression in the foreign market was 


just such as must necessarily have oceurred under 


any tariff; for the prices of our manufactured, as 
wellas of our agricultural products, depend on 
the prices in the foreign market. Whenever that 
market is depressed, a corresponding depression 
will be experienced here. This is, perhaps, more 
true in regard to iron than any other article of 
domestic manufacture; for, in order to relieve 
their over-stocked market, the English ire:: mas- 
ters deem it the wiser policy to get rid of their 
surplus stock by sending it to a foreign market, 
to be sold at any price. Although they lose money 
by this operation, they would lose more by forcing 
it on the home market, and thus still furthes 
depressing prices. Theirimmense capital enables 
them to adopt this course without serious embar- 
rassment. There is, Mr. Chairman, no system 
of legislative bounties, which will protect our iron 
masters from this disturbing influence. It will 
occur under any tariff that stops short of an abso- 
lute prohibition. 1 trust, however, that the day is 
far distant, when such a corrective will be applied. 
But what, I ask, produced this depression in the 
Sritish market? What caused the price of iron 
to fall there below the cost of manufacture? It 
could not be foreign competion; and surely no 
one will pretend that it was our Democratic tariff 
of 1846, for I have never heard it charged as one 
of the sins of that act that it paralyzed the arm of 
foreign industry. The English market, sir, was 
broken down by the same cause which has chiefly 
operated to depress the American market—and 
that was, over-production. With respect to Eng- 
land, I presume no one will deny the fact. I have 
not time to go into the statistics corroborative of it; 
but I will merely state, that in 1840 the quantity of 
iron madein Great Britain was about 1,000,000tons; 
but in 1848, the quantity manufactured had nearly 
doubled, being in that year not less than 2,000,000 
tons. This great increase was owing to the railway 
mania, combined with other causes; but when the 
speculativebubble burst the manufacturers were left 
with a stock which exceeded the demand several 
hundred thousand tons. While these causes were 


*ystem of policy; for my colleague denounces the | required by railroads. If this estimate be correct, |} over-stocking and breaking down the English mar- 
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ket, a different cause was producing a like effect 
in this country. ‘The inducements offered by the 
tariff of 1842, in the high bounties it bestowed, 
withdrew capital from other branches of industry, 
and largely concentrated it in the manufacture of 
iron. Under the operation of that act, the profits 
of the iron-master so far exceeded the profits of 
other industrial pursuits, that all men who desired 
to grow rich in the shortest possible period, eagerly 
and heedlessly rushed into the iron business. The 
result was, that, within the ten years commencing 
in 1840 and ending in 1850, there were 97 charcoal! 
furnaces, 62 mineral furnaces, and 65 bloomeries, 
forges, and rolling mills—making in al! 224 iron 
works—built in Pennsylvania alone. Of this num- 
ber, there were built, from 1846 to 1850, inclusive, 
35 mineral furnaces, 50 charcoal furnaces, and 33 
bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills—altogether 
118 new iron establishments erected in one State 
during the five years preceding 1851. Prior to 
1840, we had in Pen ‘sylvania 280 iron-works, 
which, added to the 224 new works, made the total! 
number, in 1850, 504. How many have been 
built in other States during the same period [ have 
had no means of ascertaining; but, no doubt, there 
has been a corresponding increase in all the iron 
regions, ‘The effect of such a large addition to 
our iron-works was, that, under the act of 1842, 
the production of iron in this country reached 
800,000 tons, equal to the entire production of 
Great Britain in 1834, and exceeding the product 
of that kingdom in 1830 by more than 120,000 
tons. Why, sir, in four years, under the act of 
1842, the quantity of iron made in this country 
was quadrupled, rising from 200,000 to 800,000 
tons. The domestic product for the three years 
of °46, ’47, and °48, has been estimated at about 
2,500,000 tons. This large production was equal 
to about one hundred pounds of iron each year 
for every man, woman, and child, in the United 
States during that period! T'o show that the sup- 
ply was greater than the demand, it is merely ne- 
cessary to state that the quantity of iron on hand 
at the close of 1849 exceeded 300,000 tons. Thus, 
while the iron-masters of this country, stimulated 
by the excessive bounties of the act of °42, were 
ere the domestic production, the manu- 
acturers of Great Britain, deluded by the railway 
mania, were doubling the foreign production. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, can any reasonable man, 
with these facts before him, doubt as to the cause 
of thedepression complained of by the iron-master ? 
Will any one who is disposed to treat this ques- 
tion fairly, deny that it has been mainly an over- 
stocked market, and not the tariff of 1846, 
which has led to the existing embarrassment? 
In my opinion, if the tariff of 1842 had contin- 
ued in operation to this time, the iron business 
in this country would have been entirely pros- 
trated. The domestic production would have been 
so great, and the stock on hand would have so 
far exceeded the demand, that ruin—irretriev- 
able and wide-spread—would have overwhelmed 
all who had invested their capital in the manufac- 
ture of iron. But the tariff of 1846 was passed, 
and the iron-masters saved from universal bank- 
ruptey. That act, by reducing the duties to thirty 
per cent., checked the speculative mania which 
was absorbing the capital of my own State for in- 
vestmentin ore-beds and iron-works It has given 
sufficient encouragement to the business to place 
it on a sound and healthy basis; but not sufficient 
to give it an unnatural expansion, or to derange 
other branches of American industry, by with- 
drawing the capital necessary for their full and 
prosperous development. 

Mr. Chairman, though over-production in Eng- 
land and in this country has been the chief cause 
of the depression in the iron business, there were 
still other causes operating here to produce the 
same result. There is, perhaps, no business 
which requires so large a capital as the manu- 
facture of iron. In the purchase of the land, 
the erection of the furnaces and other buildings, 
as well as in providing all the necessary outfits, 
a large capital is required. It is represented by 
the iron-masters that the expenses of a blast fur- 
nace are from $200 to $300 per day throughout 
the whole year; and in some of the ifon estab- 
lishments the daily expenses are stated to exceed 
$2,000—an expenditure requiring an active cap- 
tal which few men in this country possess. « Be- 
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sides this, it is necessary that the iron-master 


should have a capital adequate to meet the fluctu- | 


ations which are so frequently recurring in the 
iron market of England and this country. It 
should be large enough to enable him to hold on 
to his stock when the price falls below the cost of 
production. How few of the men who were 
tempted by the gilded bait of the act of ’42 to rush 
into the iron business possessed the capital neces- 
sary to its successful prosecution. And how few 
possessed the knowledge, the skill, or the labo- 
rious and systematic industry which that business 
peculiarly requires. Men whose minds and hab- 
its of thought had been trained to other pursuits, 
and who had neither practical nor theoretic knowl- 
edge, embarked at once in the business. The 
consequences which followed were just such as 
might have been expected. Injudicious invest- 
ments were made, unfavorable locations selected, 
capital wastefully squandered, and the business 
itself improvidently, as _ well ignorantly con- 
ducted. Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the fires of furnaces, which ought 
never to have been kindled, have been extin- 
guished: and that some of the weak and rickety 
establishments have been brought under the sher- 
iff’s hammer. But it is neither just nor honest to 
attribute their failure to the tariff of ’46; for the 
first surge of embarrassment would at any time, 
and under any tariff, have swept them away. 


To these various causes is to be attributed the 
depression, which has existed in the iron business. 
The act of 1846 has had little or no agency in the 
matter. As Ihave already stated, but for that act 
we should have had the strong and sound estab- 
lishments falling with the tottering and the weak. 
Few of the iron-masters would have been able to 
ride out the storm, which was even then gathering, 
and the elements of which, in this country, were 
to be found in the tariff of 1842. : 

Mr. Chairman, if the tariff of 1846 created the 
depression, then has the conduct of the iron-master 
been extraordinary indeed; for it is remarkable, 
that in the very face of the law, which, it is now 
asserted, he knew would bring destruction on his 
head, he should have prosecuted his business in 
such apparent security. One would suppose, that 
when that much-reviled bill became a law, he 
would have taken some precautionary measures to 
break the force of the blow that was about to fall 
upon him. Men generally put themselves ina 
state of defense, when they believe that danger is 
approa hing. The iron-master, however, did no 
such thing. On the contrary, he increased. the 
product of his manufacture—he extended his bus- 
iness—he purchased new ore-beds—he built new 
furnaces, and forges, and rolling-mills, and at the 
same time cried out lustily, that the tariff of 1846 
had destroyed the iron business. Yes, sir, in the 


midst of all this cry of ruin, which the poor, op- , 
pressed, and ever-to-be-pitied iron-master declared | 


the Democratic tariff was bringing upen him, we 
find, on examining the statistics furnished by him- 
self, that in Pennsylvania alone, he invested more 
capital, built more iron-works, of various kinds, 
and of greater capacity, in the five years preceding 
1851, than he did during the five years preceding 
1846. So completely prostrated was our impov- 
erished iron-master, that within the past five 
years there has been erected, inan adjoining State, 
one establishment for the manufacture annually of 
15,000 tons of bar-iron, at a cost for land, build- 
ings, and machinery, of $600,000! Out upon such 
hypocrisy, for it can deceive no one. If the tariff 
of 1846 were so destructive in its operation, why 
was so much capital invested in itin 1846, ’47, and 
48, and even down to 1850? Do capitalists make 
investments, with their eyes open, in what they 
know will be a losing business? Will the manu- 
facturer enlarge his old works, and erect new ones, 
and increase his stock of raw material, when he is 
daily sinking money? Will the iron-master con- 
tinueto make iron ata daily expense of from $300 
to $2,000, when he knows that every pound he 
manufactures is bringing him nearer to his ruin? 
Surely no one can be so infatuated as to believe in 


| these absurdities. 


I concede that the profits of the iron-imaster have 
been greatly reduced. It was not only just and 
proper that they should be reduced, but it was de- 
manded by the best interests of the country. Few 
people have any idea of the enormous profits 
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_ which they at one time realized. The iro 
ters themselves, in a convention he 
purpose of memorializing Congress 
protection, gave the cost of making » 
at $17 50. This included interest on 
vested, wear and tear of machinery, 
profit, incidental labor, charges on rail 
everything else that could, by any p 
introduced into the estimate to inere 
rent cost to $17 50. Exaggerated as 
manifestly is, | am willing, for MY present py 
pose, to adopt it as the cost of making q have 
pig at that time. By referring to the same ay. 
thority, | find that pig iron sold as high as ¢99 n¢, 
ton, thus yielding a clear profit to the manufac. 
turer of $12 50 on each ton manufactured. Est; 
mating the annual yield of a furnace at 3,000 ae 
(and some yielded 10,000,) the iron-master 
ized in one year a clear profit of $37,500 Over and 
above the interest on his capital invested. Ip the 
year of which I speak, there were 800,000 tons 
made, on which there was an aggregate profit of 
more than $10,000,000. Such was the protection 
which the tariff of 1842 gave to the iron-master_ 
a protection which extended to him the privilese 
of wresting from the earnings of labor the enor 
mous profit of nearly seventy-five per cent, 4 
more perfect system of legislative robbery could 
not have been devised. Every principle of jus. 
tice, as well as sound policy, demanded the repea| 
of such a bill of abominations. 

But it is alleged that the tariff of °46 has po: 
merely reduced the profits, but has broken dow; 
and destroyed the iron manufacture. Let us tury 
to the facts, and see what truth there is in this 
representation. The official tables of the census 
of 1850 furnish us with the following statement of 
the quantity of pig iron produced in the United 
States in that year: 
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1840. 1850 
Pennsylvania ..i.....-- Sh RUTSIN, . 98,395 285.702 
All other States..... Serie tps on eeemee 188,508 279,053 
Total tons ... esse eeeee Reber ae eRess 286 ,903 564.755 
Add castings 1850......ccccccccscceesecvens 322,745 
886,500 


Such, sir, is the picture of ruin which the facts 
themselves exhibit. Instead of the iron business 
being destroyed, the production of pig alone was, 
in 1850, twice as great as it was in 1840. Asa 
Pennsylvanian, I am gratified to find that in 1850 
her production was nearly three times greater than 
it was in 1840, and that it exceeded by nearly 
8,000 tons the aggregate production of all the 
other States of the Union; whereas, in 1840, Penn- 
sylvania only produced about one half of the 
quantity manufactured in the United States. With 
these statistics before us, showing the production 
of nearly 600,000 tons of pig iron in one year, 
and that year, too, when prices were most de- 
pressed, we have abundant evidence that the iror 
business is far from being broken down. I know 
that a systematic effort has been made to impress 
this House and the country with the belief that 
our iron-masters have become bankrupt, and our 
furnaces subjected to the hammer of the sherifl. 
Let us see to what extent this is true. I will se- 
lect Berks county, not only because in 1850 there 
was in that county a greater number of iron-works 
than in. any other in my State, but also because 
the first meeting, purporting to be Democratic, in 
favor of increased duties, was held there. In 189! 
there were in Berks county 41 iron establishments 
of various kinds, with an aggregate capital of 
$1,231,000; and in the ten years from 1840 te 
1850 there were but eight of these works that had 
failed, or been sold by the sheriff. These eight 
embraced only three of the twelve charcoal blast 
furnaces, and only five of the twenty-three forges. 
Not one of the anthracite blast furnaces, or ot the 
bloomeries, or rolling-mills either failed or came 
under the sheriff’s hammer within that period, and 
only two of the eight failures occurred subse- 
quently to the passage of the act of 1846. Another 
fact worthy of notice is, that of the thirteen blast 
furnaces, only two were blown out, and those two 
chareoal cold blast furnaces. 

Such, sir, was the condition of the iron basi- 
ness in 1850, in the largest Democratic county '? 
Pennsylvania. I will now tuin to Lancaste 

| county, the largest Whig county in the State, al 
represented by my colleague, (Mr. Sreveys.| !' 
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— aunty, with a capital of $1,273,000 invested 
manufacture of iron, being a larger capital 
nee chen invested in any other county, there 
ve jn 1850 thirty iron works. Of this number, 
ver had been but five failures or sales by the sher- 
oe ten years preceding 1850. Two of these 
~urred in 1842, and only three after the 
the present tariff. In my own district 
eleven iron works; but in the entire 


re are ' = 

vind of ten years preceding 1850 there has !ren 
; ania failure or sheriff’s sale. It thus appears 

satin the three districts [have named, of the eighty- 


-on establishments there had occurred but six 
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eg from the passage of the act of 1846 down 
Ss 150. Comment on these facts is scarcely ne- 
eeary, No other business in the country can 


‘how so few failures in the same period. How 
y merchants and farmers and mechanics have 
von sold out by the sheriff during that time? But 
ry of ruin is heard from them. No appeal 
oes wp from them asking for the exclusive priv- 
wo of taxing their fellow-citizens to enrich them- 
vives. NO, sir, they ask no bounties from the 
‘overnment; but are satisfied with the profits 
vhich an honest industry, under just and equal 
ws, will y ield them. 
| will take up no further time by remarks on 
is branch of my subject. It is manifest that 
pe manufacturer of iron is not only able to stand 
lone, without leaning on the Government for sup- 
rt, but that he will soon be taking rapid strides 
e race of competition with the foreign pro- 
jycer. The consumption of iron is annually in- 
easing. ‘There is scarcely a day that we do not 
ear of some new purpose to which iron is being 
lied. Iron houses, iron ships, iron bridges, 
on fences, are steadily increasing in number. In 
the construction of various articles of household 
niture, itis becoming an important material; 
ind with the increase in our steam marine, the 
extension of our railroads, and the general devel- 
ment of the industrial interests of the country, 
yone can now foresee the various purposes to 
which iron will be applied, nor can he fix a limit 
)the consumption which, in a few years, must 
ecessarily take place. With this increasing de- 
mand for iron, and with our hills and valleys 
unding with ore and coal, and everything 
ite for its manufacture, and with the multi- 
ying facilities of transportation to the sea-board, 
who can bel eve that a further legislative bounty 
s required either for the present or the future 
sperity of the iron manufacturer? I do not. 
The doctrine that the Government, under the pre- 
ext of protection to particular branches of manu- 
facture, has the power to tax the industry of the 
masses for the benefit of the few, has always been 
)me anti-republican in its conception, and inju- 
ious in its consequences. But when this system 
f taxation is applied to the manufacture of an 
ticle so indispensably necessary to the wants of 
the people as iron, and which we have such abun- 
lant means of producing in close proximity to the 
sea-board, the doctrine becomes doubly odious, 
and ought not to receive the support of any mem- 
ber of the Democratic party. Pennsylvanian as 
‘am, by birth, education, and affection, I will, 
evertheless, neither by word nor deed, aid in the 
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perpetration of so great a wrong to all her other 


ndustrial interests as would be the giving of fur- 


ther protection to iron. 


It is not true that the iron manufacture is the 
rent leading interest of Pennsylvania. She has 
her interests far exceeding in magnitude and im- 


portance her interest in the production of iron. 


\. ° . . e . 
ne of those is her agricultural interest. She is 
w, and always must continue to bé, one of the 


creat agricultural States of the Union. By the 
*ensus of 1850, she was the largest wheat-growing 
oe her crop amounting in that year to 15,482,- 
19] bushels, The capital which she has invested 
0 agriculture is nearly ten times greater than her 


apital in the production and manufacture of iron. 
‘8sascertained by the census returns that there are 


eh nsy ania 8,619,631 acres of improved land, 


» estimated at $15 per acre, would amount 


Pitht eres entra ce cesereeesee ces -hl29,294,465 
le of farming implements as given 


| OE 


Value of live stock.......-........ 42,146,711 





Capital invested in agriculture. . . .$186,373,169 
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The whole amount of capital invested in the 
manufacture of iron in Pennsylvania is $19,613,415; 
of which sum there are invested in the manufacture 
Of Pig. 2 Sc cc cc ccccacewcc sans cces c1GOs 51, 425 
CHD Bd onc wate tc cctscdancectbent GEL 
Wrought iron. ........scccecceccee.s 7,620,066 

It thus appears that the capital invested in Penn- 
sylvania in agriculture exceeds the capital invested 
in the iron business by nearly $167,000,000; and 
it exceeds the aggregate capital of her iron, cotton, 
and woolen manufacture combined more than 
$160,000,000. Howabsurd, therefore, it is to desig- 
nate the manufacture of iron as the great interest 
of Pennsylvania. Why, sir, the value of her 
wheat and corn crops alone for 1850 exceeds, by 
more than $5,000,000, the value of the entire iron 
product; and if to this be added her 21,000,000 
bushels of oats, her 5,000,000 bushels of rye, her 
2,000,000 tons of hay, her 40,000,000 pounds of 
butter, her 5,000,000 pounds of wool, and her 
barley, buckwheat, potatoes, grass, seeds, and 
all the other products of her soil, it will be seen 
how insignificant is the iron interest when com- 
pared with the agricultural interest of my State. 
But itis not merely in Pennsylvania that this 
excess of agricultural capital is to be found; for, 
if we compare the capital invested in the various 
branches of manufacture throughout the Union 
with the capital invested in agriculture, we find 
that there is an excess of agricultural capital of 
nearly 1,300,000,000, a sum almost inappreciable. 

Sir, 1 do not belong to that class of persons 
who think that there is no other labor or domestic 
industry American but manufactures. In my 
opinion, agriculture is the great, paramount inter- 
est of this country; and if there were no other 
reasons for opposing a higher rate of duties, the 
serious Injury which an increased tariff would 
inflict on all engaged in agriculture, ought alone to 
oe sufficient. There is not a farmer or a planter 
who is not vitally interested in keeping open the 
markets of the world; for already more than two 
thirds of our entire domestic exports are the prod- 
ucts of the soil. The statistics show, that with 
a fair average crop, we raise annually in the 
United States about 750,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs—to wit, wheat, rye, corn, and buck- 
wheat. With a population numbering a fraction 
over 23,000,000, it is impossible to consume this 
immense quantity in ourown country; for, allow- 
ing 210,000,000 bushels to be consumed by the 
people in food, and 310,000,000 to be used in 
feeding stock, and in distilling and other purposes; 
and 30,000,000 to be retained for seed—all of 
which is a more liberal allowance than writers on 
this subject are willing to concede—we are still 
left with a surplus stock of breadstuffs amounting 
to 200,000,000 bushels. If the surplus of our 
breadstuffs be now 200,000,000, what will it bein 
a very few years, when the many millions of acres 
are brought into cultivation under the new dispo- 
sition which is being made of the public lands? 
In the old States, in consequence of the division of 
farms and the improved modes of culture, one 
third at least has been added to the production, in 
the last ten or fifteen years; but when the lines of 
railroads which are now penetrating the far West 
are completed, and your homestead bill and other 
land distribution bills, which are about being 
passed, are in full operation, the production will 


| be so great that I will not undertake to estimate its 


quantity. Farmers, therefore, cannot avoid seeing 
how important it is to them that there should be 
a free interchange of commodities between differ- 
ent nations, untrammeled by protective duties or 
prohibitory regulations of any kind. It is nota 
home market which they want, for that they have 
already; but it is a foreign market, which they 
must have, and without which the value of real 
estate will inevitably sink to a point it has never 
yet reached in this country. The wages of labor, 
and the price of all the products of industry, must 
share the same fate; for they are all dependent 
upon the prosperity of agriculture. There is not 
a merchant, or a mechanic, ora laborer, who does 
not know that he sells more merchandise, receives 
higher prices, and that his labor is more in demand, 
and better rewarded, when the farmer obtains 
good prices for his products. These prices he 
can only obtain under alow tariff, which will open 
to him the markets of the world. 

The tariff of 1846 has done this to a consider- 
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able extent. The mere introduction of that bill 
into Congress, and the probability that it would be- 
come a law, exercised great influence in the repea! 
of the British corn laws, which excluded our bread- 
stuffs from the English market. For several cen- 
turies that Government had recognized, as a favorite 
policy, the doctrine of protection to the products of 
the soil by a high tariff on foreign imports. From 
1773 down to 1828, at each revision of the corn 
laws, the duties were made stil more protective. 
But in 1828 a reduction of seven shillings per quarter 
was made. That act continued in force, with some 
modifications, until the corn laws were repealed; 
and by it no wheat could be imported at a nom- 
inal duty, unless the price in England had risen to 
seventy-three shillings per quarter. Whenever 
the prices fell the duties rose until they amounted 
to an absolute prohibition. A more perfect sys- 
tem of monopoly could not well have been framed 
tis, indeed, a matter of wonder that two enlight- 
ened and Christian nations—the one possessing a 
surplus of breadstuffs, which the starving subjects 
of England needed for their subsistence, and the 
other a superabundance of manufactured products, 
which the people of the United States required for 
their comfort as individuals and their prosperity 
as a nation—should have so long discarded sound 
policy and common sense by adhering to the big- 
oted and uncharitable system of commercial pro- 
hibitions. Every attempt to fetter commerce and 
to prevent a free interchange between nations is 
as absurd as would be the attempt to place shackles 
on the limbs of a child, in. order to prevent the 
growth and full development of the human body. 
But a new era is dawning uponus. The aboli- 
tion of the British corn laws, and the adoption 
of the tariff of 1846, indicate a great advance of 
public opinion in the true principles of political 
economy. Their favorable influence has been 
already felt in all the departments of industry; 
but in none more than in that of agriculture. 
The value of all our exports in four years, under 

the operation of the act of 1846, 

WEN 63 o/b see bo 00 60 <p 6 0.5c ce sy sine $610 ,422,263 
For the same number of years under 

act of 1842. ......ccecceccceeee 423,609,880 


" 


Excess of exports under act of 1846, $186,812,383 

This great jncrease is not made up of «ports 
of foreign goods or products; for we find that the 
increase in that branch of our exports is only 
$13,075,881, thus showing that our domestic ex- 
ports alone for four years, under the tariff of 1846, 
exceed the domestic exports for the same number 
of years under the act of 1842, $173,736,502. But 
another fact equally instructive is, that the total ex- 
ports for the last four years of the compromise act 
of 1832, when the duties had reached almost the 
lowest point, exceeded the exports under the act 
of 1842 about $56,000,000; and the domestic ex- 
ports of the same period exceeded those under the 
taritf of 1842 more than $37,000,000. The falling 
off in our domestic exports in 1843 and 1844, 
was $16,848,233. In all our agricultural prod- 
ucts, $10,864,117. In wheat and flour, alone, 
the falling off was $9,101,545. Such has always 
been the effect of high duties. ‘They not merely 
reduce our imports, but they reduce our exports 


ina greater ratio; for high duties impos yy us 
necessarily lead to high duties by others. Is it 


net time that we took warning from the past? 
Wehavean annual surplus of the growth and pro 
duct of the soil amounting to about $140,000,000, 
after supplying the home demand; and if we im- 
pose restrictions on our foreign trade, we close the 
markets of other nations against us. Ourexpor 
soon fall off; for if we will not be purchasers, we 
cannot expect long to be sellers, It is in this way 
that a high tanff, by limiting the market, reduces 
the value of both labor and of capital, and that a 
low tariff, by enlarging the market and increasin 
the demand, gives addit#nal value to capital, an 
enhances the wages of labor. 

But allow me to call the attention of the House 
to the great increase which has been made in the 
export of breedstuffs and provisions alone, and 
what I have to say on this point, | commend to 
the consideration of the gentleman from Vermont, 
{[Mr. Meacaam,] who, in alate speech, made,the 
extraordinary assertion, ‘‘that in four years under 


the tariff of 1842, our export of food run up 
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$17,000,000; but under the tariff of 1846, it run | 


down $16,000,000.” An assertion so wholly un- 


founded in fact, is simply absurd, and almost un- | 


worthy of even a passing notice. 

From the official tables, it will be seen that the 
value of the breadstuffs and provisions exported 
from the United States in the years 1847, 1848, 
1849, and 1850, amounted to.... $171,381,552 

Ditto, in the years 1543, 1844, 1845, 
OMe IBGE, Biss debsorndssenccesc» .. tabla 


i-xcess under the act of 1846...... 


$97,762,752 





Here we have the gratifying fact, that the tariff | 


of 1846 has enabled us to send abroad nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of breadstuffs and provisions 
more than we did under the tariff of 1842; and 
that, too, before the repeal of the English corn 
jaws had gone into full effect, which did not take 
place until 1849. In the four years that | have 
named, these exports amounted to one third of all 
the exports we had made for twenty years preced- 
ing 1850. The average exports of breadstuffs and 
provisions for the four years of the tariff of 1542, 
was $18,404,700. But, under the revenue tariff of 


i546, the average exports were $42,845,388—ex- | 


ceeding the annual average exports under the tariff 
of 1842, $24,440,688. It is a great mistake to at- 
tribute, as my colleague has done, this increased 
activity in our exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions to the famine, which prevailed in various 
parts of Great Britain during the years 1846-47. 
i concede, that for those years our exports were 
largely increased in consequence of the famine; 
but, if we strike out the exports for both years, 
there is still an excess of more than $50,000,000 
in favor of the tariff of 1846. In all the products 
of the soil, there is an excess of exports in the 
fiscal year ending 1851, over the fiscal year ending 
in 1846, of more than $67,000,000. My colleague 
must assign some other reason than the famine for 
this great increase; for that reason has been given 
so long, that it has become ‘stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.’? What a triumph is this, sir, for the 
advocates of low duties! And how conclusively 
does it admonish us to tread firmly in the path 
which the framers of the tariff of 1846 have 
marked out for us! 


What would have been the condition of the 


agriculturist if these $100,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs had not found a foreign market? And what, 
indeed, would have been the condition of all the 
industrial interests of our country? 
$100,000,000 would have seriously affected, not 
merely the agriculturist, but the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer, in an equal, if not 
greater degree; for if the farmer is cut off from a 
foreign market, where he could sell $100,000,000 
worth of breadstuffs more under one tariff than 
under another, he cannot be so good a customer 
of the manufacturer and the mechanic, nor can he 
employ as much labor or pay as high wages. 
All classes must suffer, but the manufacturers 
more perhaps than any others. I[ know that it is 
the favorite doctrine of the protectionists, that the 


farmers are dependent on the manufacturers; buta | 


greater fallacy was never uttered, for the manufac- 
turers are dependent on the farmers. They are 
the great consumers of manufactured products. 
‘Take, for instance, the manufacture of cotton. 
The entire product is $61,869,184. Now how 


country? By turning to the report on commerce 


and navigation we find that only $4,734,424 are | 
exported, and $57,134,760 are consumed in this || 


country. And Y whom is this great consump- 
tion? Why, sir,b 


States. Deprive them of the foreign ciarket which 


is just opening to them, and you at once diminish || 
the resources of the best customers which the | 


manufacturers have. It is the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the South and of the great West which 
is building up your Atlantic cities and supporting 
the manufacturing establishments of the eastern 
and middie States. If you adopt the suicidal 
policy which my colleague has recommended, you 
will at once cripple your best purchasers, and 
reduce the value of capital and of labor in all 
branches of industry. Sir, if we wish to enhance 
the price of labor, if we wish to increase the 
quantity of manufactured products, if we wish to 


| our present number. 


A loss of 


'ried out even for one year, it wou 
much of this do you suppose is consumed in this || 


y the planters of the South, and | 
the farmers of the northern, middle, and western | 
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add to the value of capital, in a word, if we wish | 


to make our country prosperous, we will adopt 


such a system of legislation as will throw the | 


markets of the world wide open to the farmer and 
the planter. The more free our foreign trade is 
the better is home labor rewarded. 

But it is said, that by protecting manufactures 
we would create a home market for the products 
of agriculture, and that the immense surplus of 


breadstuffs, which we now send abroad, would | 


all be consumed in this country. I can scarcely 
believe that any one can be found in this broad 
land, however weak and credulous he may be, 
who will be deceived by a representation so pal- 
pably false and preposterous. But, in this age of 
spiritual rappings and of mental delusions of all 


kinds, itis possible that the no less absurd doc- | 


trine of a home market for the consumption of all 
our breadstuffs may have more disciples than any 
rational man would suppose. My colleague, I 
regret to say, is laboring under this delusion, I 
will therefore give it a moment’s consideration. 
We now have, as I have already stated, a sur- 
plus of nearly 200,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs 
after supplying the entire home demand. To 
consume this quantity in our own country would 
require about 22,000,000 people, in addition to 
In other words, we must 
double our population. Need I say to any one 
here that, in the first place, no human legislation 
can be devised by which you can add 22,000,000 


of manufacturers to the present number; and, in | 


the second place, that if such a miracle could be 
performed, the production would be so great that 
it would supply the market not merely of this 
world, but of two or three worlds similar in size 
and equal in population. The whole number of 
yersons in the United States employed in the three 
eading branches of manufacture was, according 
to the census of 1850, as foilows: In the cotton 
manufacture there were 83,286; in the woolen, 
39,252, and in the iron, 57,294; making, in the 
aggregate, 179,832 persons. Now, sir, if you 
treble this number, we will have 539,496 individ- 
uals employed. Estimating that each of these 
persons on 

annually—which is a bushel and a quarter more 
than is allowed in the estimate of Mr. Burke, the 
late able Commissioner of Patents, in his report 
of 1847—the whole quantity consumed by this 


|| increased number of manufacturers would be less 


than 5,500,000, still leaving us with a surplus of 


194,000,000, or thereabout, to be disposed of in | 


some other way. Such would be the home mar- 
ket which the manufacturers would give us! But 
if we increase the operatives, we must necessarily 
increase the production in the same ratio at least; 


and does any one bciieve that the demand would | 
justify so large an increase of the supply? In | 


1850, the value of the entire cotton, woolen, and iren 
manufactures amounted to about $160,000,000; 
but if we treble the 
nearly $480,000,000. It is thus seen, that in order 
to give the farmers a home market for only 
5,000,000 bushels of the surplus, the manufac- 
turers must increase their products to the extent 
of about $320,000,000 annually. Whatabsurdity, 
therefore, it is to talk about a home market for 


| the consumption of a surplus of 200,000,000 bush- 


els of breadstuffs! If such a theory could be car- 

1a involve not 

only the manufacturers, but the whole country in 
universal bankruptcy. 

The doctrine of an exclusive home market 

for our breadstuffs is based on the assumption, 

that one market is better than many, and that 


$200,000,000 of our surplus produce will be con- 


sumed by the manufacturers, when, in fact, they | 


cannot consume one twentieth of that quantity. 


The two States of Pennsylvania and Ohio produce | 


annually a sufficient surplus of breadstuffs and 


| provisions to supply, not only all the manufac- 
turers who are now in the United States, but all | 


who will probably be here for several generations 
to come. And when to those two States, we add 


the large wheat growing States of Virginia, New | 
York, Indiana, and Illinois, the fallacy of a home | 
Wisconsin, | 
one of the youngest States of the Confederacy, | 
with a population of only 305,191, produced, in | 


market becomes still more apparent. 


1850, 4,594,717 bushels of wheat. In a very short 
time, she will double her production, and twenty 


consume ten bushels of breadstuffs | 


product they will amount to | 
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years will not elapse before she w 
rupled it. If the farmer, under s 
ing production, is to be confined to 
the prospect before him will be indeed ojo, 
enough. Itis his duty to give this sub... 
serious consideration; for the only securit ¥ ae 
he has either for his p ie futon 
has eit. ) present or his fyt, 
perity, is in having a free access to 
addition to the home market. 

Since the tariff of 1846, our export 
stuffs, compared with the home consi 
the manufacturers, have been in the pr 
twenty to one; that is, for every bushe 
by the manufacturers, we send twenty to foreie 
countries. We all know that our export of a 
cultural products is in a much greater propor: " 
to our entire production than the exports ¢,. 
England to this country of her manufactures ia 
the entire amountof her production. The ant 
average of wheat and wheat flour imported te 
England from foreign countries, for the ten yea, 
preceding 1846, was about 18,000,000 bushels tl 
was stated, by the Chancellor of the Exchegys 
ina debate in Parliament in 1846, that the anys 
increase in the population of England woul ». 
quire from 100,000 to 200,000 acres of land to be 
annually brought into cultivation for wheat te 
meet the wants of the increased population; a d 
in the same debate, it was estimated that England 
before the expiration of the next ten years, would 
be compelled to import 24,000,000 bushels anny. 
ally, however vigorously or scientifically the arts 
of agriculture might be applied to enrich her gojj. 
It should be the object of the farmers of the Unite 
States to adopt such a commercial system as will 
enable them to supply this foreign demand. With 
a free commerce, it is in their power to do so; for 
the American grain-grower can afford to deliver 
his grain or flour at as low a price in England as 
the grain-grower of any other country. Instead of 
deluding himself with theidea of building up a home 
market for the consumption of his breadstuffs, by 
an unnatural expansion of our manufactures, he 
should endeavor to multiply his foreign markets, 
by a liberal system of legislation towards other 
countries. By doing so, he will more effectually 
build up a home market than by any other course 
he can pursue; for that class of our people who 
are engaged in commerce are far more numerous, 
as well as more extensive consumers of our acri- 
cultural products, than the manufacturers. The 
more, therefore, that we extend our commerce by 
sending our breadstuffs abroad, the greater will be 
the number of consumers in our own country, and 
the better will be the home market. 

But, sir, the farmers, under the tariff of °42, had 
an opportunity to test the doctrine of creating a 
home market by undue protection to manufac- 
tures; and the result of that trial was such that,! 
am sure, they can feel no disposition to repeat the 
experiment. By that act they had all the home 
market which manufactures could give them. But, 
notwithstanding this, the prices of breadstuffs were 
lower than they had been before its passage, and 
lower, too, than they have been since the tarif 
of ’46 went into operation. Even the depression 
in the iron business, during the years 1849-'5), 
and the consequent loss of this much-boasted 
home market, did not affect the prices of grain; 
for, by turning to the commercial table of prices 
for those years, we find that grain commanded 4 
higher price than it did during any year under the 
tariff of 1842. It is not the home, but the foreign 
demand which determines the prices of our bread- 
stuffs. The more active the foreign market \s, 
and the greater facility we have in making ship- 
ments to other countries, the higher will be the 

rice here; for every farmer knows that the price 
is controlled, not only in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but every where else throughout the country, 
by the prices which rule in the great exporting cities 
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| of the Adlantic States. [tis not the home demand of 


Pittsburg or of Lowell, the two great manufactur- 
ing cities of this Union, which determines the pn? 
of breadstuffs; but it is the foreign demand at the 
city of New York which fixes ae ems not only 
at Pittsburg and at Lowell, but at Cincinnati 4” 
Chicago, and even at the remotest town in the far 
West. 

But however this may be, the experience of the 
past thirty years incontestably proves, that ou" 
agricultural products are more in demand au! 
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and higher prices under a low rate of duties, 
a ey have ever done under a high tariff. In 
thal rs Albany Argus published a tabular state- 
ai, of the average prices of flour in that city, 
nel’ j924 to 1846 inclusive, during the season 
irom eal navigation. From that statement, it ap- 
Ee a for the four years preceding the tariff of 
re). the average price was $5 72, and for the 
sia) ~ S 
years under that act, it was $4 84. In 1841, 

Paes price was $9 61, but in 1844 it was 


the avere 4 

“ly @4 33. For the nine years of the compro- 
a act of 1832, the average price was $6 70, 
mise ’ 


ny for the nine years preceding that act, a period 
“+ high duties, it was $9 31. The average price 
+. the last five years, a period of abundant har- 
ve. has been $9 64. An examination of the 
og current for the several “years of the two 
a ids, in regard to cotton, tobacco, corn, and 
hee products of the soil, will exhibit the same 
‘@orence of price in favor of the present tariff. 
There is no difficulty in assigning the true reason 
* an advance in prices under a low tariff, and 
‘ra deciine under a high one. In the one case, 
an are, to a certain extent, excluded from the for- 
von and confined to the home market, where the 
tomand falls far short of the supply; but in the 
oher, we increase not only the home demand, by 
mnultipl ving the consumers, but we also enlarge 
she forewn demand, by extending to the people of 
ther countries the ability to become purchasers. 
j; is indeed strange, that so numerous and intel- | 
ot a body of our citizens as the farmers, who 
ave such a deep interest in this question, should 
have so long submitted toa surrender of the earn- | 
ins of their labor and capital. The time has now 
vse, however, when they should divest them- 
selves of all party prejudices, and instead of seek- 
ing further protection for the manufacturers, they 
should endeavor to protect themselves from the 
burden of taxation, which manufacturing cupidity 
seks to impose upon them. It surely cannot be 
their interest to advocate a policy which reduces 
the value of their products, and, at the same time, 
taxes them for the iron which they consume, and 
for the coat which they wear, merely to enable a 
few capitalists, who haveinvested their moneys in 
manufactures, to receive exorbitant profits. ** Ag- 
riculture,’’as some one has eloquently said, ** sup- 
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bill became a law. By that act, protection forthe 
sake of protection was wholly repudiated, and the 
principle established that revenue sufficient for an 
economical administration of the Government, 
should be the only object in adjusting the duties on 
imports. It is true that we have not yet reached 
the goal, but we have taken one step in the right 
direction. 2 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpay, August 16, 1852, 

On the Bill granting to the State of Michigan the 

right of way and a donation of Public Lands for 


the construction of a ship canal around the Falls 
of St. Mary’s, in said State. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill granting to the 
State of Michigan the right of way and a donation 
of public lands for the construction of a ship canal 
around the Falls of St. Mary’s, in said State. The 
question pending is as follows: 

Mr. Fercu had moved to amend the bill by 
striking out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to coutract with the lowest bidder or bid- 
ders, after public notice given in the usual manner for let 
ling contracts, for the construction of a ship canal around 
the Falls of St. Mary’s, in the State of Michigan; which 
canal shall be not less than one hundred feet wide and 


| twelve feet deep, with single locks not less than three hun 


plies the great staples, keeps up the price of |! 


‘\abor, furnishes the materials for our commerce, 
‘and advances us onward in the career of na- 
‘tional happiness and prosperity.”’ Let us be- 
ware how we adopt a policy that will injuriously 
allect this great leading interest of our country. 

One word to the manufacturers themselves. In 

1333, you asked protection for only nine years. 
Itwasgranted. But so soonas the moneyed power 
fthe country obtained the control of the Gov- 
erament, you violated every pledge, and obtained 
the enactment of that most unjust and highly-pro- 
tective law—the tariff of 1842. Be satisfied with 
the pretection which you now enjoy. The pres- 
ent tariff is mieateed to not because it is just, 

it because the country required repose from the 
agitation of a question which has for somany years 
listurbed its tranquillity. If, however, you persist 
again opening the legislative halls for its discus- 
sion, be assured that not a vestige of that incidental 
protection which you now receive will be left on 
the statute-book. Your resistance will be power- 
es8, aS it was in 1846. 

Sir, when we consider the combinations of as- 
sociated wealth which were then formed through- 
out the country to defeat the tariff of 1846—when 
we consider the immense influence and power 
which the protected classes had at their command, 
and which were wielded against that bill—when 
we consider the predictions that were made by the 
wost distinguished leaders of the Whig party, of 
the ruin and the desolation that would follow in its 
‘rain, if it became a law,—I say,sir, when we con- 
sider these things, and also remember that we 
Were then just engaging in a war with Mexico, 
vecannot fail to accord to our Democratic breth- 
rea of that day a disinterestedness of action, a 
‘rmness of purpose, and a far-seeing political sa- 
gacity, which entitle them to the gratitude of their 
country. But to no one of that enlightened body | 
's more honor due than to the distinguished Penn- 
sylvanian (Mr. Dallas) who, disdaining all per- 


0 : ‘ 2 | 
Pm considerations, and actuated by a high sense | 


dred and fiity feet long and seventy five feet wide, with 
such piers and other appurtenances as shall, in the opinion 
of said Secretary, be required for the safe and proper use of 
said canal: Provided, That said Secretary may enter into 
separate contracts for such different portions of the work in 
constructing said canal as he shall deem conducive to the 
public interest, and the aggregate amount of all said con- 
tracts shall not exceed $400,000, which shall be paid to the 
contractor or contractors as the work progresses, reserving 
always asum equal to twenty per centum on the amount of 
work performed until the whole be completed : 4nd pro- 
vided further, That the contractor or contractors shall per- 
form the work under such instructions and superintendence 
as the said Secretary shall deem necessary and proper to 
secure the faithiul execution of the contracts, and shall 
give such ample security for the performance thereof as he 
shall direct and approve: 4nd provided further, That such 
contractor or contractors shall have the right of taking from 
any of the lands of the United States stone and other mate- 
rials for the construction of said canal and its appurte- 
nances, 

Mr. TOUCEY proposed to amend that amend- 
ment by adding to it the following as an additional 
section: 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That the said canal, 
with its appurtenances, when the same is completed, shall 
be delivered over to the State of Michigan, to be kept in 
operation and repair, and subjecg to use by all citizens of 
the United States, and such foreigners as may be permitted 
to use the same by authority uf Congress, upon the pay- 
ment of such tolls and charges only as shall, in the aggre 
gate, be sufficient to defray the necessary expenses of the 
operation and repairs of said canal: Provided, That all 
boats and vessels belonging to or in the employment of the 
United States shall at all times be allowed to pass through 
said canal free of all charges: Provided also, ‘That there 
shall be kept under the authority of said State an accurate 


account of expenditure in the repairs and the operating of 


said canal, and also of all receipts for tolls and charges, and 
a sworn statement of the same be returned to the Secretary 
of War in the month of January in each year: 4nd pro- 


| vided further, That the work upon the said canal shal! not 


be commenced until said State, by an act of the Legislature 


thereof, shall agree to accept the same, and shall make | 
proper provision for the preservation, repair, and operation | 


| thereof on the terms and conditions above specified. 


Mr.CASS. Mr. President, I listened with atten- 
tion to the remarks of the Senator who spoke last, 
when this subject was before the Senate, some days 
since; but, I must confess, I attempted in vain to un- 
derstand with precision his views upon the disputed 
question of internal improvements. In some re- 


| spects his doctrine was good orthodox Democratic 
| ductrine; but some of his illustrations seemed to 


destroy his restrictions, and to leave us at sea, 
without pilot or port, as we were some years ago, 
while the system was in vigorous operation. The 


| Senator announces that he is in favor of great 


national works, and that on that subject he has 
no party zeal to guide or influence him. He in- 
quires—he will excuse me for saying it—with 
more emphasis than justice, what precedence this 


| work has over others?—some of which he enu- 


merates, while the rest we are left to conjecture 
We claim no precedence for this work, as an ob- 
ject of internal improvement; nor do we compare 
its character with the claims of any others of that 
class, not only because we ask its construction as 


public duty, gave the casting vote by which the |\ an important means of national defense, but be- | 
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cause, whether the honorable Senator means, by 
precedence, that priority which depends on time, 
or age, or upon importance, itis useless to enter 
into any such competition. I have not the Sen- 
ator’s speech to advert to; but I think he referred 
to the Cumberland dam, and to the Muscle Shoals, 
and, I believe, to some other of the western rivers, 
as having many years the advantage of the work 
contemplated by this bill. I know of no circum- 
stances of time which give any priority in these 
matters. They present no questions of age, but 
of importance, and likewise, in some degree, of 
local justice, as every portion of the Mnion is 
equally entitled to be heard, and to have its claims 
fairly considered. 

The Senator places this in the category of all 
other canals, and asks thata difference may be 
shown in the situation or objects which give it a 
peculiar claim to our consideration. The cireum- 
stances urged during this discussion, by the friends 
of the measure, give what is a true and what ought 
to be a satisfactory answer to this question, that it 
is needed as a means of defense, and they show it, 
too. 

Objections have been made here, and I think 
very justly, to the practice of inserting a great 
number of local objects in the same bill. Iris a 
bad plan, sir, and leads to a great deal of im- 
proper legislation. We all know the effect of 
this agglomeration, if I may so call it, and how 
each appropriation bears upon the bill and renders 
itself essential to its success. Far other consid- 
erations than the real merits of each proposition 
bear upon its fate, and giving here and taking 
there, becomes almost necessarily a part of the 
system. I will cheerfully join any Senator in an 
effort to prevent the recurrence of this evil, and I 
am satisfied that the nearer we arrive ata plan 
which will insure the consideration of each case, 
disconnected from others, the more likely we shal] 
be to succeed in our object. As I suppose it will 
be impossible to pass a bill for each work, we 
must confine ourselves to some kind of classifi- 
cation, by districts perhaps, which will give us 
more control over the tendency to admit proposi- 
tions, more because they strengthen the bill than 
because their just claim gives them a right to be 
provided for in it. 

But an apposite objection to this bill is also 
made, well-showing the discordant opinions that 
prevail on this general subject, and that is, that it 
stands alone with no other proposition in the bill 
—with no associates, in fact, to give it artificial 
strength. If it is alone, it must stand or fall upon 
its intrinsic merits, and not upon the strength or 
weakness of its associations. I believe some of 
those who urged this objection are in favor of the 
Cumberland dam bill. ‘That bill contains buat a 
single appropriation. However, rules, it seems, 
are not always inflexible. 

Now, sir, this appropriation is not asked for in 
the river and harbor bill, simply because the ob- 
ject of the proposed work has not a direct relation 
with the objects of that bill. The power of Con- 
gress over this work is placed upon the ground of 
its being a defensive one, and not upon its con- 
nection with the commerce of the country. Those 
gentlemen who have constitutional objections to 
all works of this description, whatever may be 
their necessity or national importance, may, in- 
deed, fight the battle of principle upon this bill, if 
that often-fought battle is to be again renewed; but 
the place of contest is badly chosen, because, as I 
have said, the measure proposed is urged upon 
other grounds. 

As to the old doctrine of internal improvements, 
I have but little to say, and shall limit myself to 
afew very general observations, growing out of 
some of the remarks made here when this bill 
was first before us. The discussions which the 
subject has undergone from time to time, have 
certainly rendered the doctrine less latitudinarian, 
even with the party most disposed heretofore to 
push it the furthest. I was struck with this truth 
when I saw the resolutions of the New York 
Whig Convention, last autumn, which declared 
that those works should be confined to objects of 
a national character, az a constitutional principle, 
and to such as had been previously surveyed and 


| estimated as a fiscal one, to prevent the commence- 
|; ment of too expensive and improvident works. 


I have not the resolution to refer to, but I cannot 
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be wrong as to its purport, and good, sound doc- 
trine it contains; and the objections which many 
of us had to the extravagant bill of the last session 
upon this subject, was, that it violated these just 
safeguards. 

Originally, very loose ideas prevailed upon this 
general question. A great system, carrying the 


authority and the influence of the Federal Gov- |, 


ernment everywhere, was looked forward to as 
equally constitutional and expedient. A net- 
work of roads and canals was to cover the country, 
carrying business and commerce to every man’s 
door. An estimate was made of the amount of 
the propositions of this nature pending at one 
time before Congress. I cannot recur to the docu- 
ment, but [ well recollect that the aggregate was 
alarming. General Jackson opposed, and suc- 
cessfully, too, this expanding effort; and his 
Maysviile veto message contained irrefragable ar- 
guments in favor of a more limited action of the 
Government. 

General Jackson in his views upon this subject 
states that two opinions had prevailed, one of 
which, with the right to construct such works, 
contended for the power of Congress to exercise 
jurisdiction over them independent of State author- 
ity; and another, which contended for the right of 
construction under given circumstances, but with- 
out any claim of jurisdiction. The advocates of 
the first of these doctrines have disappeared, but 
there is much diversity of opinion among those 
who hold to the latter as to the practical extent of 
the power. The Democratic party has endeav- 
ored to limit the action of the Government, and 
has succeeded in withdrawing it from both roads 
and canals, as mere objects of internal improve- 
ment. And aconviction of the danger to which 
such a loose system was liable, seers also to have 
taken possession of many of our political opponents. 
As to rivers and harbors, they present different 


considerations, as was well shown by Mr. Cal- | 


houn, and it is indispensabie that the national and 
truly important objects of this nature should be 
provided for by Congress. I have no more doubt 
of the constitutionality than I have of the necessity 
of such legislation; still 1 concede the system has 
such a tendency to abuse that its operation should 
be vigilantly watched. 

I have said, sir, that this application has no re- 
lation to any of those questions of improvements, 
but to the defense of the country. It has, indeed, 
been urged, and with perfect truth, that the con- 
templated work would have a direct tendency to 
improve the value of the public lands in the Lake 
Superior country, amounting to not less than 


20,000,000 of acres, containing some of the richest | 


mineral land in copper and iron to be found in 
the world; by opening a communication between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and thus avoiding the 
expensive interruption which levies a heavy tax 
upon the prosperity of that region. 
would operate as railroads do to and through the 
public lands, and would facilitate their settlement, 
and add greatly to their value; and in a similar 
manner it would be advantageous to the commerce 
of the country, like the improvement of a harbor 
and river. 

1 shall not enlarge upon these considerations at 
this time, because I dwelt upon them at length in 
my opening remarks upon this subject. I then 
endeavored to show the present and prospective 
value of that great region, what it is, and still 
more, what it would be, and the importance of the 
proposed work to the commerce and to the public 
land, which is, in fact, almost all the land in that 
country. And since then the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Smiru] has gone still more fully 
into all these details, and has collected with care, 
and spread before the Senate, with ability, a great 
mass of statistical information, which leaves to 
others no necessity of repeating his work. These 
considerations, commercial and fiscal, are acces- 
sions, and just ones, too, to the principal propo- 
sition of the protective nature of this work, which 
should be the more readily made, not only because 
a frontier has stronger claims to defense, the 


weaker and more exposed it is, and the greater | 


are its products and its promises, but because a 
prudent legislature should be more willing to un- 
dertake such a precautionary work, if, while it 
answered the great purpose of naval communica- 
tion, it would promote the interests of commerce 


Such a work’ 
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in all time to come, and add to the National Treas- 
ury a sum far greater than the required expendi- 
ture, by the augmented value and more rapid sale 
secured for the national domain. If it will sub- 


serve at once the great purposes of peace and war, | 
the appeal may be the more confidently made for | 


its construction. 
Without entering unnecessarily into any vexed 


question, it is enough to say, that that frontier | 
needs and merits protection, and that it is the right | 
and duty of Congress to protect it; and that we | 


have full constitutional power to do so. 

I understand from the Senator from Connecticut, 
[Mr. Tovcey,] that he proposes to offer a pream- 
ble to the bill, which shows the defensive and 
proper character of this proposition, and its just 
claims upon the attention of the National Legisla- 


ture, and, with his permission, I will read it to the 
Senate: 


‘* Whereas, the Falls of the river St. Mary, which is the | 
outlet of Lake Superior, and forms the only communication 


between that lake and Lake Huron, interrupt the naviga- 
tion so that vessels cannot ascend or descend the same; 
and whereas, the construction of a proper canal upon land 
now owned bv the United States around the said falls, would 
greatly strengthen the defenses of the northwestern frontier, 
by enabling the armed vessels of the United States to pass 
from one of the said lakes to the other, for the purpose of 
offensive or defensive warfare, as the circumstances may 
require ; thus rendering the same military marine competent 


| to act upon the four Lakes—Superior, Huron, Michigan, 


| and Erie: 


Therefore, be it enacted,’ &c. 


Now, the work the Senate is asked to provide 
for, is urged as a defensive work for the weakest 
part of the northwestern frontier. 


sideration. 
The first is, has Congress the right to authorize 


such a work, under the circumstances of this case? || 


And the second is, whether this is truly and fairly 
a work of defense? 
With respect to the first proposition, I choose 


to confine myself to the circumstances of this case, | 


that is, of a case where the United States own the 
land through which the proposed canal, of about 
three fourths of a mile in length, is to pass, the 
site being yet a part of the public domain. 

| must be permitted to express my surprise that 
any doubts could have arisen upon this subject. 
The right to construct works of defense is derived 
from the war-making power, which carries withit a 
general authority to take all proper measures, 
justly incident to such a state of things, for the 
prosecution of hostilities by offensive or defensive 
operations. In the practical exercise of this pow- 
er In our country, owjpg to the duplicate nature of 
our political institutions, a question may arise as 
to the site of a work, and as to civil jurisdiction 
over it. Ifthe United States own the place, they 
may erect a defensive work, or any other needful 


building, upon it, without asking the permission | 


of any State authority. I have, in conversation, 


here in the Senate, heard the power to construct | 


fortifications derived from the 17th clause of the 
8th section of the Ist article of the Constitution, 
which provides that Congress may exercise ex- 
clusive legislation, &c., ‘over all places, pur- 
‘chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 


‘State,in which the same shall be, for the erection | 
‘of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and | 


‘other needful buildings.”’ 


Now, sir, this derivation of the power in ques- 
tion from this clause is owing, as I think, to an 
entire misapprehension. It has no reference to 
the question of property, but of jurisdiction. If 
the United States own a piece of land, or purchase 


one, without application to the Legislature of a | 
State, as they may do, they may erect any need- | 


ful buildings, or other constructions upon it, neces- 
sary to the execution of their constitutional pew- 


ers. Butif they desire to add the right of jurisdic- | 


tion to the right of property, then application must 
be made to the Legislature of the proper State for 
its consent. The clause, as will be seen, on ana- 
lyzing it, does not confer the right to purchase, but 


it regulates the mode in which jurisdiction may be | 


obtained, by confining it to purchases made with 
the consent of the proper Legislature. And as a 
fact, in the practical administration of the Govern- 
ment, it is well known that a large portion of the 
nevdful buildings of the United States are erected 
upon land never purchased with the consent of the 
Legislature of a State. I have made some in- 
, quiry as to the sites of the fortifications; but the 


In this state of | 
the matter, there are two questions for our con- | 


Cass. 


| necessary materials for determinin, ibe? a: 
Ning how nm: 
| these bass been ceded to the Geog 
are not to be found in the War Departmen 
practice has heretofore been quite loan.’ The 
more ee the proper precautions for ¢ 10uzh 
have been observed. There are, howeve “ssione 
of the forts on lands not acquired with be tons 
of the proper Legislature, and over which of... 
the United States have not jurisdiction. ae 
same is true, and to a much greater extent sac 
spect to court-houses, custom-houses, nost ni 
and mints, not one of which I believe is withi “, 
TNEiaae ais int 
jurisdiction of Congress. - 
I made application at the Treasury Departm 
* " : Ment 
on the subject of light-houses, for it wi}! be ol 
served, Mr. President, that these buildings ain 
in the same category, and that the same constity 
tional provision applies equally to all of them 
Forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings. Such are the words. The a», 
swer to my inquiry was, that from 1829 to 1847, 
cessions of jurisdiction were not required by | 7 
Provision for that purpose was then made by 
legislation, since when the assent of the Levis. 
lature of the proper State has been obtained bef» 
the construction of the work; and numerous ces. 
sions of sites previously built upon have also heey 
| obtained, but many yet remain the property only 
of the United States, jurisdiction still resting in th. 
States for the want of the assent of the ‘ 
Legislature. 

Now, sir, in no aspect in which the case under 
consideration is viewed can there be any question 
of conflicting right or jurisdiction. The United 
States own the land—have owned it, indeed, since 
the existence of the Government. They claimno 
jurisdiction over it, or rather they claim none 
| which could control the proposed work, leaving 

the power of the State in full operation. The 
United States, as a land-owner, desire to construct 
a work upon their own property, for purposes, 
within their constitutional power, as being respon. 
sible for the defense of the country. Let us not, 
then, be met with the question of jurisdiciio , for 
the civil jurisdiction of the State will remain up. 
touched. 

2. The second inquiry I propose to make js, 
whether this canal would be truly and fairly « 
work of defense. : 

I think, sir, a very cursory examination wil! 
show that there can be no reasonable doubt upon 
this point. As to the nature of defensive works, 
with a view to test the legitimate exercise of our 
power, it is clear that there is no fixed line which 
determines the extent of its application. Suchs 

question appeals to our reasonable and proper 
discretion, having reference to existing circum- 
stances and to the protection which is sought 
Human ingenuity has been taxed to multiply the 
means of defense, and in the progress of knowl- 
edge these have increased in number and power 
as the means of assault have become more danger- 
ous and efficient. 1 suppose no one will question 
if the alleged discovery of Archimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse, by which the Roman fleet was burned, 
should be renewed and practically applied to the 
destruction of hostile squadrons, but that it would 
be fully competent to authorize the purchase 
of mirrors, larger and more expensive, if neces- 
sary, than ever issued from the workshops of 
Venice, in order to destroy an enemy seeking our 
destruction. I refer to such a state of things ss 
illustrative of the principle which governs this 
subject, and which enables us to apply the at- 
vancing science of the age as indefinitely in defen- 
sive as they may be applied in offensive operations. 
I suppose no one questions our power to encircle 
the whole country with a wall of stone, as vas! 
and useless as that of China, should the wall of 
hearts that now defends us quail at the aspect orat 
the approach of danger. And our power is equally 
unquestionable to remove one of the vessels of the 
navy from her cradle to her destined element, 
either by marine ways, or by acanal, ora diteh, if 
you please, for that purpose, whichever mode might 
be most economical or expedient, or even to draw 
one across the land, should she be required ins 
“new situation. These are powers which are fairly 
| incident to the maintenance of a navy, and in the 
|| exercise of this right of transportation, if it ca 
| be done cheaper and better by a ditch or canal, 
| than by the construction of a mode of land com 
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ation, surely it may be so done without over- 
Den a our constitutional power. Such a point 
aepping our § 

“Tt pe seriously contested. — 

_ | will not push these considerations further. 

Oe st be necessary. All that is required is to 
Mt a hat this work, from the nature and condi- 
rae northwestern frontier, is truly a work 
M defense. And in doing this, [ shall not again 
»» over the ground that has already been occupied 
P fore the Senate. I will merely remark, that 
{ake Superior 1s elevated above Lake Huron 
sbout thirty feet, and that in the water communi- 
vation between them at the Sault Ste. Marie is a 
all of rapid of about twenty-five feet, which in- 
erupts the navigation between those great inter- 
sal seas, SO that vessels cannot pass from one to 
he other, and their freight must be taken out and 
varried across a portage, and then transhipped for 
ig destination. Of course, neither the mercantile 
or military marine employed upon Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan, which are all united by 
navigable communications, constituting, In fact, 
one vast sheet of water, for the purposes of naviga- 
on, can passinto Lake Superior, and therefore a 
jouble marine—both commercial and military— 
s required to do what should be the work of one, 
and what would be, were there no impediment in 
the river St. Mary, or were the existing one 
wercome. The injury which this obstruction 
secasions, and will still more occasion, to the 
wsiness of the country, has been already suffi- 
jently shown to the Senate, and needs no repeti- 
ion. It is, indeed, apparent on the slightest con- 
sideration of the present and prospective state of 
things in that magnificent and growing region. 

Mr. President, in both the wars we have had 
with England, it has been found necessary to have 
fleets upon the great lakes. In the revolutionary 
strugzle we could do but little towards that object; 
but in the war of 1812 our efforts were more 
sowerful and more successful, and we had an 
armed squadron upon Lake Champlain, another 
upon Lake Ontario, and a third upon the middle 
akes. And so long as Canada is possessed by 
England, we must adopt the same policy, in the 
event of war with the latter country, whatever 
may be the nature of the operations in which we 
may find it necessary to engage. One of the Sen- 
ators seems disposed to rebuke a disposition to 
look forward with any precautionary spirit to the 
possible future relations between us and England, 
and asks emphatically, if not prophetically, if any 
one fears or anticipates a collision with that coun- 

, try? 

Well, sir, it appears to me it required some 
moral courage to propose such a question; almost, 
indeed, triumphantly, when it had been asked, 
with as much apparent confidence, but a few days 
before, by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Daw- 
son,] who, I think, within a few hours afterwards, 
when the information respecting the fishing diffi- 
culties reached us, made the amende. honorable, 
conceding the fallibility of human judgment. He, 
however, advanced the conjecture that these trou- 
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out of war as well as it went in. There is much 
wisdom, as well as truth in the sentiment, espe- 
cially when we look, beside the material cost of a 
war and the loss of life it occasions, to the moral 


| evils it is sure to engender, and, to its effects 
| upon the social and political condition of a country. 


Sull, it will come, and the true rule is to pursue 
the avocations of peace, as though war would never 
break out, but to watch the signs of the times, so 
that it would not find us unprepared should it 
break out to-morrow. There are so many points 
of contact between us and England, that there 


+ may be many points of conflict, which may involve 
y poir J 


bles might have been got up to ruin his reputation | 


as a soothsayer. I do not know how this may 
have been, nor how necessary England may deem 
it to assail his reputation in this respect; but, sir, 
itis assigning about as rational a motive for her 
course as any that occurs to me. No wise Gov- 
ernment should calculate on perpetual peace. Ac- 
cidents, beyond the reach of human foresight, 
and beyond the control of human prudence, always 
i in wait in the march of nations, ready to in- 
‘errupt their amicable relations, and to bring on 
hostilities between them. History is full of les- 
sons upon this subject, and they may be yet read 
with profit; for the passions of men still influence 
their course, both individually and collectively; 
and I commend to attention the letter of Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Adams, in 1815, read, a day or 
‘wo ago, to the Senate upon another occasion: 


“ But it often happens with nations, as with individuals, | 


that & just estimate of their interests is not an infallible 
criterion of their conduct. We ought to be prepared at 
every point against such an event.”? 


| was forcibly struck with a remark I once heard 
€, upon the prevalent propensity to embark in 
hostilities which has distinguished every age of 
the world, by one who died in exile, after having 
filled a throne and grined the honorable appellation 
of the Napoleon of Peace, that no nation ever came 


thetwo countries in war, unless their Governments 
and people are animated with a mutual spirit of 
moderation and forbearance. Let no song of per- 
petual peace lure us to danger, I will not say de- 
struction; for if we are true to ourselves, the 
united world in arms could not destroy us. 

In the course of this discussion, besides the im- 
probability of war, we have heard it charged as 
another reason for refusing to grant this applica- 
tion, and that it would be useless, because, should 
war come, Canada would fall, with comparatively 
little opposition; certainly with so little as to ren- 
der a military marine upon the lakes unneces- 
sary. Mr. President, we are taught, as well by 
the book of history as by the book of revelation, 
that the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. ‘Too much presumption and self-confi- 
dence have often robbed powerful nations of vic- 
tory, and driven them recreant from the field of 
contest. Itis not easy to reduce a people deter- 
mined upon resistance; and in any future war 
with England, come when or how it may, the 
success of our operations in Canada, or at any 
rate their facility, will depend essentially upon 
the disposition of the inhabitants. England has 
great means of annoyance; no one denies that; 
and if she should put forth her full strength—and 
who doubts it—she would be a formidable coad- 
jutor with her Canadian subjects in the defense of 
‘the country. That we could overrun and deprive 
her of her possessions in our neighborhood, | am 
perfectly satisfied. 

But ] wish neither to underrate the difficulties 
we should have to encounter, nor the preparations 
we ought to make. It is an error we committed 
once to our cost, and which I hope we shall not 
commit again. It isan error of which I partook 
as well as others, but from which we recovered 
by the aid of experience. There was even then 
a great disparity in our strength, compared with 
that of our opponents. It is indeed greater now; 
but still British North America has increased since 
then in arapid ratio in population and power. In 
the event of a war with England, it will undoubt- 
edly be our policy, among other mears of annoy- 
ance, to seize her continental colonies, and to hold 
them to await the arrangements of a treaty of 
peace. For myself, sir, | should be glad to see 
those countries annexed to the United States, as 
well from their position and contiguity as from the 
nature of the population, which is capable of ap- 
preciating the benefits of a free Government, and 
of aiding in its administration. I live in sight of 
Western Canada, and a beautiful country it is, 
rejoicing the heart and the eye of the traveler; 
but I want no annexation at the expense of politi- 
cal honesty, nor of a war with England, nor with- 
out the free consent of the people themselves. I 
would not, if we could, unjustly deprive that coun- 
try of her existing territorial possessions, what- 


ever examples I might find in her own history of 


successful spoliation. But should war come, 
which is a contest of injury as well as of strength 
between the parties, we should have a moral right 
to carry our arms into her colonies, and to subdue 
them if we could, and then to retain them on the 
conclusion of peace, should England find it neces- 
sary toassent to thecession. Buteven then, I repeat, 
I would not hold on to an acre without the free con- 
sent of the people; for their intellectual and moral 
condition is such that they ought to be per- 
mitted to decide that vital question for themselves. 
I would rather have them contented neighbors 
than reluctant citizens. 

I have been charged, sir, with a great desire to 
swallow territory, and I do not deny but that I 


| have the a of acquisition tolerably well de- 


veloped for a Jonathan; but for a John Bull, even 


|| mine would be_a very small organ, a mole-hill to 


. 
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a mountain. But I should like a reasonable slice 
north, and one near insular acquisition, on the 
south ; both of which regions are important to 
our security and prosperity. But | would not 
receive either of them but upon condition that the 
deed were done openly, honestly, acceptably to 
all parties ; unless, indeed, a just war should give 
us aright to subdue them, and thereby to violate 
no principle of national conduct. 

Bat IT must return to the lakes, which, while 
they separate us from Canada, furnish also the 
means of communication along almost the whole 
frontier. I have before said they constitate 
three plateaus, the lower being Lake Ontario, the 
middle, Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and 
the upper Lake Superior. The interruption of 
navigation between the upper and the middle of 
these great reservoirs, I have already shown. Be- 
tween the middle and the lower the Falls of Niag- 
ara are interposed, which, however, have been 
overcome by the Welland Canal, constructed by 
the British Government, and which furnishes a 
navigable communication for vessels;and we learn 
from recent information, that a surveying party 
was, a few days ago, at St. Mary’s, surv eying a 
route for a canal across the falls, to be constructed 
by the British Government, a wise precautionary 
measure, which we shall do well to imitate. The 
slightest inspection of the map will show that the 
command of these lakes by one party restricts the 
other, both for its supplies and for all its means 
af communication, to three or four points, where 
the frontiers approach each other, thus facilitating 
the powers of offense and defense by the com- 
mand of the water. 

Now, sir, in the event of hostilities, we must 
have armed vessels upon Lake Superior, as well 
as upon Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario. 
We cannot neglect the country upon the greatest 
of our lakes. [tis growing into importance; and 
the further our researches are pushed, the greater 
becomes its promise. The mineral treasures, al- 
ready so productive, though but yet in the infancy 
of our knowledge of them, and the population 
there, and daily going there, must be protected, 
both from the civilized and uncivilized foe, who 
will be sure to take hold of the tomahawk to- 
gether, in that region, should war render their co- 
operation desirable. And a heavy Indian force can 
be collected there, from the extensive northern and 
northwestern regions, ready to strike upon our 
frontiers, if the necessary supplies can be secured, 
which can only be done by the command of the 
Our naval superiority would enable us to 
intercept all this atrocious intercourse, leading to 
blood and destruction. 

Well, sir, open a passage for vessels from Lake 
Huron to Lake Superior, and the same squadron 
can act, as necessity may require, upon the ap- 
pearance of danger on all the lakes above Ontario. 
Leave the present interruption to exist, and you 
must double your marine force, as it cannot be 
transferred from one of these theaters of operation 
to the other. We may be driven to another war 
of ship-carpenters, such as we fought at an enor- 
mous expense upon Lake Ontario in 1813-'14. 
All who lived in those days, know, from recollec- 
tion, and those who have come upon the stage of 
action since, know from history, what prodigious 
efforts both the parties made for maritime superior- 
ity. The dock-yards were kept in constant activity, 
and when a new ship gave too great an ascendency 
to one fleet, the other kept out of harm’s way tll 
the trees in the forests—for they were cut as the 
were wanted—could be fashioned into a name 
and an equality or superiority insured. And thus 
the contest went on, with no decisive results, till 
the peace, which found us with the largest ship in 
the world, or almost the largest, upon the stocks, 
and I do not know how many others in process 
of construction; and I believe the British com- 
mander, Sir James Yeo, was not a whit behind us 
in this race for power. The expense must have 
been prodigious; and, I think, after the pénce, 
that our huge monster rotted in her eradle. 

Now, sir, if after the naval battle of Lake Erie, 
by which the whole British armament was de- 
stroyed, the gallant Perry had possessed the means 
of conveying his squadron to Lake Ontario, the 
naval warfare Weaiald have been finished in a week, 
or the British vessels would have been hermeti- 


lakes. 


| cally shut up in their ports, leaving to us the com- 
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mand of the lake. The canal we ask, being once 
made, would exist forever, for light tolls would 
keep it in repair, and its cost would be far less 
than the necessary ex pense to provide vessels even 
upon a single occasion for Lake Superior, whose 
destruction a few years would witness by natural 
decay, leaving us to do the work of building again. 
It has been asked here, witha kind of ex cathedra 
manner, in what remote generation can hostilities 
occur on Lake Superior? I do not precisely un- 
derstand the purport of the question; but as it was 
put with a good deal of emphasis, | suppose it 
was intended to include a good deal of argument 
yr objection, or bota. But whether it intimates 
that the country will not be worth fighting for, or 
hat there will be no inhabitants requiring our pro- 
tection, | know not. It seems to concede that 
there may be a foe in that region, in some remote 
period, no man knows when. 
~ Now, sir, the history ef our whole progress is 
the best answer to such an interrogatory, and es- 
pecially the history of the West. ‘There is one 
simple fact, within my own knowledge, which I 
trust the Senate will pardon me for referring to, 


c 


because nothing can pl ice in a more striking as- 
pect, the wonderful advance of this country in 
power and prospe rity. ] have often conversed 
with a venerable relative, who was the cotempo- 
rary of Peregrine White, the first child born to 
the Pilerims, after their arrival upon this Cont- 
nent But one generation between him who tells 
he story, in this great depository of political 
power, a portion of the power of one of the 
mightiest nations on the face of the earth, and 
the oldest of the sons of the Puritan patriarchs. 
Ver ily , though God made no covenant with them, 


as he did with Abraham, the patriarch of Israel, 


vhen hesaid to him, ** Look now toward heaven, 


and tell the stars if thou be able to number them,”’ 
and then gave him the memorable promise, ‘© So 
all thy seed be,’ though we can point to no 
ich covenant, yet if we have not been a chosen, 
we have been a favored people, and already have 
vecome like the stars in the heavens, which it is 
hard to number. But though our mighty progress 
marks every page of our history, and attracts the 
admiration of the world, provoking, also, les 
justifiable feelings in some portions of it at least, 
vet we are asked here, in the American Senate, 
int what remote generation one of our magnificent 
regions will be worth defending? Why, Mr. 


| . | : . } 
President, when I crossed the Ohio river, in the 


st century, there was but one organized political 
PHVA TRUE thie old Northwestern Territory, 
witha venerable revolutionary officer (General St. 
(lau it the head of it, and with a popul ition of 


. few thousand inhabitants—north of that river, 
ind east of the Mississippi; and now there are 
five States of this Union, ind five millions of peo- 
ple there, occupying as fair a country as God ever 
rave to man to enjoy,—a rate of increase which 
outstrips all previous human experience, as it al- 
most outstrips the human imagination, and the 
1dvance in the other elements of power and pros- 
perity have not been less striking than the aug- 
mentation of numbers, and all this within the 
limits of an active life. Why, sir, at that time we 
had but one small American vessel, I believe, 
of perhaps a hundred tons, upon all the middle 
lakes; and now we have upon the various lakes 
navigating interest of not less than two hundred 
thousand tons. ] remember when a single vesse|— 
the Adams—made two annualtrips from Buffalo to 
Chicago—one in the spring, to take the supplies to 
the upper country; and the other in the autumn, to 
bring down the furs, almost the only article of trade 
collected there. And those two voyages occupied 
the navigating portion of the year. Now, the annu- 
al value of the freight carried over the lake routes is 
not less than $200,000 ,000; anda solitary passenger 
or two, who then ranged over an almost unknown 
world, is now succeeded by hosts of travelers, 
with splendid homes on the waters, numbering 
certainly more than half a million, probably nearly 
approaching a million, every year. 
~ Well, sir, [ shall say no more upon this sub- 


ject, but beg gentlemen to judge the future by the 


' 

past, and to look forward to the day when a nu- 
merous and thriving population upon both shores 
of Lake Superior will demand the attention, and, 
if need be, the protection of the Governments 
who may then have jurisdiction there. 
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Is it really believed, says one of the Senators 


opposed to this measure, that we shall ever have 
war vessels on the lakes? The question is so 
emphatically put, that it is intended to carry with 
it its own answer, as if the thing were impossi- 
ble, and the supposition absurd. Proper confi- 
dence is well, but presumption is prone to lead to 
disaster. I have already shown, I trust, that 
whether we may ever need a military marine upon 
our inland seas, depends upon considerations, not 
within the reach of human sagacity, and that ordi- 
nary circumspection requires us, not, indeed, to 
provide such an armament before it is needed, but 
to construct a work, which cannot be hastily done, 
and which will greatly reduce the expense and 
extent of our naval arrangements, when the period 
for their use shall come, and which, in the mean 
time, will add essentially to the growth and pros- 
perity of the frontier. 

i have already said that the uncertainty preva- 
lent respecting the course of Congress in regard 
to the national domain would render it difficult 
to construct this work by grants of the public 
lands, and at any rate would much delay it; and 
we have therefore been compelled to ask an appro- 
priation from the Treasury, which the defensive 
character of the construction justifies Congress in 
making. 

(nd as to the proposed surrender to the State, 
though my colleagueand myself have notasked it— 
we shall not oppose it; and there are at least two 
precedents upon the statute-book which show that 
such a course, under similar circumstances, has 


been deemed advisable. One is the surrender of 
the Cumberland road to the States through which it 


passes, namely: Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Indiana, to those States respect- 
ively, as provided for in the act for the continu- 
ation and repair of the Cumberland road, passd- 
June 24, 1834, as follows: 


“Src. 4. nd heit further enacted, That as soon as the 
sum by this act appropriated, or so much thereof as is ne 
eessary, shall be expended in the repair of said road, 
agreeably to the provisions of this act, the same shall be 
surrendered to the States, respectively, through which said 
road passes; and the United States shall not thereafter be 
subject to any expense for repairing said road.”’ 


Another cession of this nature was the surren- 
der to the State of Maine of the Mar’s Hill mili- 
tary r mad, constructed in that State for the de- 
feuse of the northeastern frontier. ‘The following 
act contains the arrangement: 

An Act for the repair of the Mar’s Hill Military Road, in the 
State of Maine. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the sum of $6,000 be, and the 
same is hereby appropriated for the repair of Mar’s Hill 
military road, in the State of Maine, which sum shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated ; the State of Maine having by a resolve, approved 
the &th day of March, 1834, agreed toassume the preserva 
tion and repair from and atter the Ist day of January, 1835, 
on condition that the said road shall be put in a state of re- 
pair by the United States prior to the Ist day of January 
aforesaid: Provided, That no toll shall be received or col 
lected for the passage of any wagon or carriage laden with 
the property of the United States, or any cannon or mili- 
tary stores belonging to the United States, or to any of the 
States composing this Union. 

Approved, June 30, 1834. 


Both the expediency and the constitutionality of 
the disposition proposed to be made of this canal 
are practically asserted by these proceedings, both 
of which were approved by Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise to congratulate 
the country upon the admirable speech which the 
honorable Senator from Michigan has just deliv- 
ered, and for finding in the war power of the coun- 
try an authority for internal improvements. Sir, 


I think he is right. There is no ** noise and con- 


fusion’’ here now, and well has he explained his | 


position before the country. I thank him for it. 
I rose for the purpose of saying that this canal goes 
through private property. 

Mr. CASS. Nota foot of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think some of it does. 

Mr. CASS. No, sir; not one single foot of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Land Com- 
mittee stated so. I will make the statement, and 
will stand corrected most cheerfully, if I am mis- 
taken. There is a town upon that Strait, and we 
have passed a law, as I understand, for the pur- 
pose of securing a lot to that town; and a part 
of that property is crossed by this canal. If lam 
not right, | will thank the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Frevien] to inform me. 

Mr. FELCH. The Senator from Kentucky is 






[August 16 
SeNatp, 


under a mistake as to that matter, The, 
land claims to which he refers, are Claims 94 
tain old French settlers; they are founded v, 
gratuity of Congress, and, in the title whic 

the right, there 1s a reservation of a right t — 
a canal across the land. The cana! rune aa 
portion of the land near the river, to wh;. 
claims do not extend. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding «. 
that these old French claims were foundes 
right, and that we ceded the land to them se : 
they were founded in right. 7 

Mr. CASS. There was a reservation 
confirmation of that right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I under 
that. The answer to it is, that in confirmine: 
claims, we made the reservation, and did no 
firm them as a matter of right, but as a 
grace and favor. : 

I do not intend to occupy the time of the & 
ate by considering that question; but if they y 
affirmed as a matter of right, and the e inal « 
through a portion of that territory, it is apo; 
which I wish to call the public attention, We; 
private property and appropriate it for this e,, 
for national purposes. Iam in favor of sych , 
proposition; | subscribe to it. I think that i: 
correct to do so. I do not object to it—not 


whi 


it 


ho 


matter 


I think it Is a legitimate exercise of power o1 
part of this Government; and, among other ros. 
sons, it might be done by the military power ; 
which my friend from Michigan [Mr. Cass 
contended. But let that pass, and say that ; 
land is public property, still the argument js ; 
full force. 

The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.) y 
his capacious intellect, broad enough to take 
Canada, on the one side, and Cuba, on the or 
comes out likea man, and acknowledges tha: 
would give bis heart great pleasure to see them 
annexed to this Union. Well, looking atthe ga) 
map, | would not dissent from such an extensi 
of territory. I think, that for revenue operatic: 
Davis’s Strait would furnish a very good boundary 
and for commercial operations Cuba might be 


er 


4 
very great accession; but, like that Senator, how- 
ever we might desire for the great interest of com- 
merce and revenue to obtain those possessions, | 


would not take a single acre, nor a foot, nor 
inch, unless it could be done on the hichest prin- 
ciples of national morality; and I am not prepared 
to say that the annexation of these territories mig 
not produce such dissensions among ourselves as 
to endanger the Confederacy, by breaking it ' 
pieces by itsown weight. Forthis reason, I con- 
ceive that all such propositions deserve great c 
sideration before you arrive at any determinat 
But I refer to these things for the purpose of say- 
ing that if you view the construction of a 
round the Sault Ste. Marie as a legitimate military 
appropriation, why can you not take the snags 
out of the Mississippi river, with a view to mil- 
tary operations on the southern frontier? And, if 
you can take the snags out of the Mississippi with 
that view, I would ask gentlemen to discriminate, 
to point out the difference, if they can, between 
military operations by a canal or river, and by & 
railroad, or any other great artificial work, by 
which troops and munitions of war may be trans- 
| ported? When it is viewed in that way, I want 
| to know why you cannot make a railroad across 
Kentucky and Tennessee, down to the Gulf of 
Mexico? I want the whole nation to consider these 
great principles, and when [-get such support 4s 
that of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass 
in their behalf, I cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without calling public attention to the fact, 
that the Whig doctrine for ages, doctrines which 
I believe to be sound, are supported by the most 
distinguished Democrats of the country. We 
must harmonize on these great questions. Wemust 
amalgamate our platforms hereafter, whether they 
|| are made at Baltimore, or elsewhere, and then we 
|| shall all come out in favor of internal improve 
ments for the purpose of facilitating military oper 
ations, and commercial operations, through = 
great powers conferred by the Constitution, which 
are to be looked on as the means to an end. _ 
I was glad to hear the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Cass] say that in that clause of the Const 
|| tution which provides power for the erection ot 
|| forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, there is not one 
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3 viall about the purchase of land for those and this is the first bill requiring the appropriation [Renewed laughter.) When we are advocating 
= es; that that is a necessary result of the || of half a million of dollars for tae purpose of cut- | measures as war measures, we must look to the 
ree, the naval power. The Constitution ting acanal. It is, I repeat, the very first meas- ordinary sphere of probability within which we 


itselt shows that it is a deduction from the means | 


in the very : : 
ies, that power will be found to exist. 
’ 


| have answered the purpose, Mr. President, for | 


ghich | rose—to take advantage of the opportunity || 


ty have the doctrines enunciated by a Democrat, | 


ing out these powers. I take it for granted, | 
Cn clause to which the gentleman al- | 
|| structed, 


| 
' 
| 


ure ever brought before Congress appropriating 
money for that specific purpose. It is said that it 
is for war purposes that the canal was to be con- 


can be brought before the Senate, if the means of 
war are illimitable, which may not be called a war 
| measure. On this principle you may give any 


hy, sir, there is not a measure which | 


should legislate. I have not the least idea that 


| Great Britain will ever make war upon us in that 


quarter; and the Senator says, himself, if we 
acquire Canada, there will be no necessity for this 
canal as a war measure. And from what the gen- 
tleman has suggested, | suppose we must prepare 
ourselves for the acquisition of Canada by treaty. 


measure such a complexion. 
W hen the Collins line was under consideration, 
we were to be reconciled to the appropriation ofa 
large amount for its maintenance, because those 
vessels were said to be war vessels. 1 would as 
soon consider the barge sent by Cleopatra to re- | 
ceive Mark Antony, a war vessel, as one of the | 
Collins line of steamers. A vessel carrying wo- 
men and children, and to run away from an 
enemy, to be called a war vessel! It seems to | 
| me, tHat the people of this country are supposed 
to be willing to be reconciled to any measure, if | 

t mus ssar || you appeal to their spirit and love of war. I do 

jimited in its ends, and illimitable in its means, || not know that | can better illustrate this warlike 
The latter cannot be defined or presented. I shall |! 
not undertake to say, that as a war measure this | 
might not be vindicated, if expediency, policy, and || 
good faith would allow us to say that it wasa war 
measure. But, sir, we have not had a war with 
Great Britain for nearly forty years, and why is 
it now, for the first time, suggested that in cutting | 
a canal around the Falls of St. Mary’s, we are to 
regard itas a war measure? Itis not usual, Mr. 
President, for war measures to originate with the 
Legislature; nor is it common forany single mem- 
ber of the legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment to originate a proposition of this kind as a 
war measure. Projects of such a nature usually 
come recommended from the Department of War, 
under the supervision and suggestion of engineers 
in reference to a system looking to war. I under- 
stand that this is proposed by the Senator from | 
Michigan, as a war measure, without looking to 
any particular war. Allow meto give the history 
of this bill. I was here when this bill was first 
introduced, and it was introduced distinctly on the 
ground that it fell within that species of bills 
which appropriated public lands for railroads run- | 
ning through the public lands, which would take 
one alternate section under the view that the other | 
would thereby be increased in value. That was 
the class of bills to which this bill was referable at || 
the time that it was introduced; at least so I un- |, 


ss by a Whig. 
i OTLER. - regard this as one of the | 


most important measures which has been brought || 
before the Senate during the present session. [ 
regard it as what I may characterize as a pioneer 
measure—as a measure leading to that system of | 
internal improvements which has been referred to 
by the Senator from Kentucky; and I shall take 
the liberty, in the very few remarks I have to || 
offer, to eXpress My Opinion upon this subject. i 
Time will not allow me to go fully into the dis- || 


; 
cussion. — | 


it is said of war that it must necessarily be un- || 


He says he has a stomach quite capacious to 
swallow her, and other acquisitions in the bar- 
gain. These acquisitions have and will change the 
whole tone of our national character. Rome will 
be Rome no more—but more of that at another 
place. 

But I choose to say, Mr. President, that | do 
not regard this as a war measure. Sir, there were 
blessings asked in the name of Esau, when it was 
known that they were for the benefit of Jacob. 
You may ask this in the name of war, but rely upon 
it, itis for commerce. I am not going to have my 
common sense, and the common sense of the coun- 
|| try so far blinded as to say that this is not a com- 
spirit, and belligerent temper of our people, than || mercial measure—an improvement to facilitate 
by reciting a dialogue between a young trooper || commerce. Did not the Senator from Connecticut 
and a revolutionary soldier. | [Mr. Smita) say as much as that in his remarks 


, Jimmy Pacton, in 
returning from the muster of a troop of cavalry, | the other day? Is it not the truth? Sir, reduce 
this proposition to the simplest form to which it 


| called by Joe Nurr’s,arevolutionary soldier. Joe | 

had seen hard service—had experienced some- || can be reduced, and which it should stand before 
thing more than the dangers of war; privations, || the country, it is this: to make an appropriation 
hardships, and cruelty of a triumphant enemy, | of $500,000 to cuta canal, for the woe of de- 
|| for a while, had been suffered by him. He was || veloping the local resources of Michigan, and 
|, agreat favorite, for his frankness and good humor. || opening a communication between the northern 
|| Says Jimmy: ‘ Uncle Joe, Captain Brooks made || lakes and the northern sea-port towns upon the 
| a speech to-day, that satisfies me we are to have || eastern Atlantic. Did not the Senator from Con- 
| war. I tell you what he got our courage up to the || necticut tell you so? So far from objecting to 
fighting point.’’ ‘* Well,’’ says Uncle Joe, ‘* what | having these resources developed, | would be the 
did the captain say?” To understand Jimmy’s || very last man to do that, if it were to be effected 
account of the speech, it may be proper to remark, || by the money of those who are exclusively inter- 
that the captain had served in the Revolution with |; ested. But when an appeal is made to the Treas- 
great credit, and one incident in his military career || ury of the United States, and I am required to pey 
had attracted particular attention and applause. || a part of that money, | think I have a right, as a 
In the face of an enemy much more numerous || citizen of the United States, to inquire into the 
than the party to which he was attached, the cap- | objects and the operation of the measure itself. 
_ tain, then a stripling, had volunteeed to cross the "his is a measure not looking to war, but to 
river—Little Saluda—and make an attack. Thus | the improvement of local resources, and, perhaps, 
the crossing a stream to attack, generally formed || private interests. It has been often said by gen- 
a part of the captain’s address to his troops. Jim- | tlemen that they were opposed to a ‘‘ general sys- 
my, in giving his account of the speech which had | tem” of internal improvements, whilst they are 
inspired him with so much ardor and courage, |, going on and making these local improvements 
(for even after riding eight miles he was still || by a system which secures them one by one. I 
chock full,) said, that Captain Brooks had told | do not hesitate to say openly, before the country, 
derstood it. It was so spoken of in debate. I || them in animated accents, that they must prepare || that I infinitely prefer a general system to a local 
may not have understood it correctly. I shall || their minds for war; they must keep their swords || system of internalimprovements; and if the public 
not say that others may not have-understood it || bright and keen; their powder dry, &c.; and | treasure of the United States is to be expended 
differently. concluded by this stirring appeal: ‘* Now, fellow- | to make these improvements, I would rather it 

But the whole history of that system may be || soldiers, suppose the enemy was on the other side || should be expended for the construction of a great 
traced in a few words. When it was first pro- || of Big Creek, we would Ame to fight them no | road from Washington to New Orleans, and from 
posed that the United States, as a landed proprie- || matter what might be the odds; and in such case, | Washington to Buffalo, and then another across to 
tor, should allow a road to run through the public || who would volunteer to follow me?’ And, as || the Mississippi river, taking these as the great 
lands, and allow the road to take alternate sections || Jimmy represented it, there was one unanimous || channels of commerce, than to appropriate the 
with the idea that the improvement would increase response, ‘* We will all follow you, and have vic- || money to be expended for any purpose merely 
the value of the other sections, it was vindicated || tory or death.”’ Jimmy, the young trooper, was | local. Not, sir, that | would not be glad to see 
on the ground that the United States was a great ! in fall feather, and gave utterance to the captain’s || the local resources of every part of the United 
landed proprietor, and had, therefore, an interest | speech in an animated voice. 


} 
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in increasing the value of its lands. 


hancethe value of the land. So long as this wascon- 
fined to the alternate sections through which the 
road ran there was some security and limitation 
against abuse of such a policy. But how long 
was that limitation adhered to? 
very shortly afterwards bills were introduced not 


It was con- | 
tended that such a policy would contribute to en- | 


|| Joe, “* I think, you will have 


Weall know that || 


ncle Joe said, ‘* Well, Jimmy, and who are you 
going to fight? Jimmy’s reply was,’’‘* Bonaparte— 
the British.” 


The young trooper only are 
| “if any of them came near 
they would make the fur fly. 


After a pause, | 


** And amongst them,”’ says Uncle 
our hands full.’’ | 
ed by saying that, 
aptain Brooks’stroop, 

Upon some such || 


States developed, but I do wish, in the regulation 
| of commerce—if it is to be effected by money— 
|| that it shall be done under a system of equality 
| and justice; and much prefer, that with delib- 
\| eration and care, we should prepare a general 
system—one that has the sanction of all sec- 
|| tions for its adoption. If the revenues of the 
|| country are to be taken for internal improvements, 
let all 


eats F587? 


ave a fair chance in saying what system 

shall be adopted—one that looks to every part of 
|| the United States. I do not hesitate to say so; 
‘|| as between the process now going on, and the 

svstem I have indicated, although I do not believe 
|| either has the sanction of the Constitution. Why, 
|| if we had the will, we should need the wisdom of 
|| the Deity, to appropriate this money justly; for 
|| the temptation woul be so great that we could not 
|| otherwise avoid being partial. Suppose Congress 
'| had the power, under some such doctrine as that 
|| suggested by Professor Espy, of making rain de- 
scend frem the clouds when and where we pleased. 
It is the very last power under heaven that | would 
wish to see given to Congress, or to any set of 
men, however wise and good. If it were proposed 
that Congress should bave the power of regulating 
the clouds, and saying whether rain should de- 
cend, and where it should descend upon the United 


| feeling does the gentleman rely to carry through 
| his warlike bill; for warlike, | suppose, we must 
regard it. It could be nothing else, coming from 
such a source. 


simply to take the alternate sections along the line 
of the road, but to take sections anywhere within 
fifteen miles of the line, and finally it came to this, | 
that land equivalent to alternate sections could be | Sir, does the gentleman from Michigan think 
taken anywhere within the State. Such was the that Great Britain is going to make war upon the 


sate of things when this bill was introduced, and || United States in the Northwestern Territory? I 
this was the first that was ever introduced here | 
Proposing to take land anywhere for the purpose | 
iM internal improvement by cutting a canal around | 
ne Falls of St. Mary’s. Until the present ses- 
fon—until this amendment was offered—it was 
hi supposed that this bill would involve any- 
ing but the disposal of public lands for the pur- 
te of affecting this object—this war-measure, as 
ad now called—as though a name could change 
the true character of the bill. We said, however, 
“t names are things. It was never supposed 
money would be required for this purpose, 
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will pay the compliment to that people, to say 
that it is the very last point of attack which Great 
Britain would make. Why, sir, one of the Senator’s 
|| Sempronian opens would raise a spirit which 
|| would induce the people in that section to chargea 
| British fleet upon horseback. [Laughter.}] Great | 
|| Britain to invade the United States in the North- | 
western Territory! Does any one suppose, for a |, 
moment, that this measure was devised under an 
apprehension that Great Britain isto invade us in 
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the neighborhood of the gentleman? Why, sir, 
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| she might as well go directly to the lion’s den. 
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States, I would say that nothing less than the || 


wisdom of God was required to regulate such a 
dispensation. And when you undertake to regu- 
late commerce by partial appropriations of money 
for local objects, I will not say there is corruption, 
but we violate that portion of the Lord’s prayer 
which says, ** Lead us not into temptation.”’ It 
is impossible that we can guard against the temp- 
tations of interest. No one knows the wants and 
necessities of another part of the country, though 
he may know those of his own, with a disposi- 
tion always to magnify them. But where will 
you get the means? If you undertake the regula- 
tion of commerce by the appropriation of money, 
the jocal demands will be various and unlimited, 


whilst the means must be limited and running to | 


exhaustion. Some will get all whilst others 
would have nothing. Such a system of policy is 
not only partial in its operation, but would ruin 
amy country havingin it more blind greediness than 
the dictates of intelligence. Ido not believe that 
the political morality of the country, much less 
the Treasury, could stand under it. Would it be 
fair, would it be equal? No,sir. If you are to 
appropriate money for the purpose of regulating 
commerce, let us have a general system; let us 
have a system which will be fair towards all 
portions of the country; let us have a straight 
road fram here to Buffalo, and from here to New 
Orleans, and then another from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi river. 

It may be asked, ‘* Will you deny entirely the 
power to Congress to regulate commerce by ap- 
wopriations of money?’’ Lam one of those who 
believe that the appropriation of money never was 
intended as one of the modes of regulating com- 
merece. Butif such a clause were in the Constitu- 
tion, that money should be appropriated to regu- 
late commerce by a vote of two thirds, I would 
under such a clause as was once inserted in the 
Constitution while under discussion, have some 
security; but there is none at all against the de- 
cision of a majority, which would be only other 
words for selfishness and combination. I would 
object to a mere majority controlling the mat- 
ter. My understanding of that article of the Con- 
stitution for the regulating of commerce—and | 
once studied it very well on a law investigation— 
is, that it was exclusively given to Congress on 
the grounds that States having conflicting interests, 
and were making hostile regulations in regard to 
commerce with foreign nations, and that Congress 
should therefore have the exclusive power of say- 


ing by declaratory laws that these conflicting regu- | 


Jations should be null and void; and that Con- 
gress should have the exclusive power of estub- 
lishing the law upon which commerce should be 
carried on between the States. At that time there 
were light-houses and buoys, which had been 
erected by the States; and Congress had to pur- 
chase and sustain them as part of our commercial 
reculations with foreign nations. 

The power given to Congress was to regulate 
by one uniform law; to require all the States to 
conform to one rule; and not the power to estab- 
lish or to facilitate commerce by making new 
channels by appropriations from the Treasury. 
Such a power, in its practical exercise, must be 
used, as it has been, to direct commerce, and thus 
destroy the equality contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion; to give to the stronger portion of the Con- 
federacy the power to contro] commerce by trea- 
ties and discrimination, &c. 

The regulation of commerce, by making new 
channels for it, was a subject that was discussed 
in convention. Such a mode of regulating com- 
merce was, I believe, proposed by Dr. Franklin; 
let me say that it was rejected, being necessarily 
regarded as a measure of more corruptibility than 
any other. But admit the principle, and where 
are you to obtain the money? I know of no 
limit to this Government, except the want of 
money; and, sir, if we are to appropriate it to 
any and every object that may be suggested here, 
and that on the pretext that it will facilitate the 
purposes of war, you will very soon have no 
Treasury left. The objects contemplated by the 
Constitution, upon which money was to be be- 
stowed as a means of accomplishing, afford no 
security; for if, in assigning one object you can 


affect another, and vice versa, then there can be no | 
limitation of national expenditure but a want of || followed out, as it is indicated in the river and 


the means. The power to regulate commerce | 


under the war power, like Aaron’s rod, will 
swallow up all the rest. 


| 
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} 
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I recollect reading a story—and I hope the || 


Senator will not take any offense at my relating it 
in this connection, for he knows I have the pro- 
foundest respect for him—where a man wanted, 
on a public oceasion, to evade the license law in 
Massachusetts, which forbade his retailing liquor. 
And so he got a striped pig, and advertised him 
forashow. Well, ever body who went in to see 
the striped pig, and paid for that, got a treat be- 
sides. [Laughter.] Now, I am opposed to this 
‘« striped pig’’ mode of construing the Constitu- 
tion. Everybody knows that the man who went 
to see the striped pig, went for the drink; and 
here everybody knows that this canal is for com- 
mercial purposes, and not for war purposes. I 
do not know but the Senator thinks it is wanted 
for war purposes, but if he does, | differ with him. 
[t is the difference between a name and a thipg. 

Mr. CASS. 
purposes and in case of war. 

Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps so; but I do not 
know on what ground anybody says it is wanted 
for war purposes. When Johnson cut down the 

sritish horsemen with the rifle, in the early his- 
tory of the Northwestern Territory, it was weak; 
but I do not see why, under Heaven, when it has 
increased so as to be the strongest part of this 


|| clined to think that you will never have 


[ August 16, 


Senate, 
harbor bill; if this thing of appropriating ,,,, 

for local purposes, without regard to 5 money 
system, is continued, it must necessarily: jy. 
down the Treasury. It is out of the question 1. 
suppose that the Treasury can stand under ir. a 
the only limitation of the powers of the — 


ment is the want of money. Sir, | am almost jn 


a 200d 


Government until you are without money. [f; 
; to. 


morrow you had an empty Treasury, ang you 
had to resort to direct taxation, I believe 2... 
would have something like the responsibilir, 
accountability of representatives to their co, os 
uency; but when money is collected and distrihy, 
ted without the constituencies knowing how 7 Bs 
collected and distributed—without knowine ie 
they are taxed, the danger to the Republic is jngir 


ference, and an extraordinary degree of corrypy:. 


fou 
ilie , 
lity and 


'| bility. On the other hand, if you go into avs. 


It is wanted both for commercial | 


tem of direct taxation, and ask a citizen to Nay 
five dollars because of his ownership or o¢ a 
tion of land, he will be very likely to ask. f 
what purpose is that money levied? And en 
will you answer him? Will you say that itis, 
cutting a ditch around the Falls of St. Mary's: 


| Would he pay you the money for a purpose of 


| that kind? 


nation, the British should think of making any || 


attack upon us in that quarter. 

Mr. CASS. Will the Senator allow me one 
word ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will. 

Mr. CASS. It is only a few days since the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] scouted the 
very idea of a war with England. I think that 


the very next day the fishery question arose, and | 


then the Senator made the amende honorable by 
starting the idea that the fishery difficulty was got 


up merely to show that he was a false prophet. | 


Let me say to the Senator from South Carolina, 
that eight years have not passed by since this 
project was contemplated by the Administration, 
with a view to strengthen the northwestern fron- 
tier in the event of a war with England. That 
fact | know. Let me repeat, that in the event of 
a war with England, and she should determine to 
hold on to her Canadian provinces—as I have no 
doubt she would—her policy would be to bring 
down the Indians in the northwest upon us, and 
cut off our supplies. I do not suppose she would 
send a great army there to make war, but she 
would coliect the Indians in as great a force as she 
could muster, and endeavor to cut off supplies, 
and carry on the same game as in 1812. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give my word for it, 


that whenever I have such an apprehension, or 


| whenever this Senate has any serious apprehen- 


sions of such a state of things, | will give my vote 


| to appropriate money; but as there is no such ap- 


prehension upon anybody’s mind, nor do I be- | 


| lieve there can be at this time, 1 cannot exactly 


do it. We know it was said that Bonaparte had 


| a peculiar pronunciation of the word ‘* D’.4rmée,”’ 


the last words he pronounced, and a great par- 
tiality for it; and I am afraid the last words of my 
friend from Michigan will be ‘* War.’’ [Laugh- 
ter.] He pronounces that word better than any 
man I ever heard—-he does it superbly; he pro- 
nounces every letter of the word ‘* war.’’ [Laugh- 
ter.] Just name codfish, and he and his allies cry 
‘* war ”’ directly. 
Mr. CASS. 


one to me. I go for the North and the South, the 


Codfish, corn, or cotton, it is all | 


; ments would at once be resorted to—am | to 


I do not say that he would not, but ] 
think he would be very apt to inquire, Why shoula 
I pay money for such a purpose? What py 
pose? This would be an interrogatory that would 
lead to an inquiry worthy of the attention of , 
freeman, and an American citizen. It would lead 
him to look for the warrant of the tax—was } 
such as he had consented should be levied on hip 
under the Constitution? or was it one that was, 
be levied for purposes not contemplated 


by the 
Constitution ? 


The great maxim of free Goverp- 
taxed against my consent? It might awake ¢! 

spirit, and lead to the determination of John Hany, 

den, as to ship-money. He resisted and demanded 
to know the power by which it was executed. The 
great security against theabuse of any Governmen 
is, that you must go to the pockets of the people 


| The great danger to this Government has been th 


power of illimitable appropriation, without letting 
the people know for what objects they are taxed 


' It was against that illegal taxation that Joh 


Hampden involved England in a_ revolution 
When called upon to pay his twenty shillings for 
ship-money, he said he would throw twenty shil 
lings to the first passer-by, for the purpose of 
showing that it was not the money he valued, | 


that he repudiated the power to tax him. He 
said, here are twenty shillings which you demand 
for your King—these you shall not have. I stake 
my life and liberty upon them; and if you take 
them, you must take my life and liberty too. | 


am ready to go to any extremities to maintain 
them. 

Sir, once reduce this Government to the neces 
sity of appealing to the intelligence of the people 


of the country, in regard to the objects of tax- 


East and the West. I go against whoever attacks | 


them. 


Mr. BUTLER. | really believe that if you 


only give the Senator a chance for war, he would | 


go in for it—for cotton war, or for any other— 
with England, I mean. [Laughter.] In truth, I 


must say, the gentleman is lifted above sectional 
bigotry. 


tend to present my views to the public in some 
form or other, on other topics connected with this 
debate. As I have already said, this is a pioneer 
measure to others which are to follow. lf this 
mode of making internal improvements is to be 


} 


\} 
i| 


} 


ation, and it will be controlled by the people and 
the different States of the Union; but leave i 
without such a control, and if there is no power 
to confine it within its constitutional sphere, what 
becomes of it? Sir, it becomes at once an elec- 
tive despotism. Ido not choose to disguise words 
If you can take money and appropriate it to any 
object, and there is no power to control it, this 
Government must necessarily be an elective des 
potism. Call ita Democracy if you please; names 
do not have any influence upon me. _ Democracy 
is the worst of despotism when it becomes ure 
sponsible. Sir, Rome itself underwent a grea! 
changes in fifty years. Before Julius Cesar as 
sumed supreme power, there were no people 0! 
earth or in history that held such severe notions 
of morality in the administration of public affairs 
—a people of fortitude and justice. The Roman 
Senate conducted its proceedings, if not with re 
gard to the world, at least with regard to the 


| Roman people, on principles of justice. The vit- 
Mr. President, I shall not have time to finish || 
the remarks as I had them in my mind; but I in- 


tues of the Roman people grew out of sentimen's 
of a Roman people practicing the simplicity of a” 
unadulterated people. But in less than fifty years, 
what was the change in that people? They r 
tained many of the forms of a free government, 
but under various influences. Domestic moraity 
was departed; public virtue orofessed, but wholly 
disregarded; acquisition and foreign notions ha‘ 
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1.-ed a facility and casuistry that debased 


annie ene’ yrrupted the Government. I 
. » contracts, made to be fulfilled from the 
“4 treasure, for private interests, had much 

this change. The Senate was no longer 
» Senate of Cicero; and the virtues of Cato and 


were but subjects of derision. An East- 

+ had seized on the healthy system. The 

‘hat had carried with it associations of Ro- 

surity had been corrupted. The waters of 
were mingled with those of the Tiber. 

: The very elements which gave any strength to 

; Union are dissolving and crumbling away by 

‘dmixtare of opinions for the appropriation 

soney. The school of Jefferson is only ap- 

ied to to carry out the most extravagant doc- 

vse of the most ultra Federalists. Territories 

n annexed, compromises resorted to, con- 

“ions introduced, which have in their opera- 

= The Constitu- 


will be sacrificed under professions of love for 


erseded the Constitution. 


‘now this thine wil! go on: I hav 
gir | know this thing wil! go on; lave no 
what I can say will arrest this abuse. 


| speak only as a sentinel, and not as a sol- 


en ible of arresting thé tide of abuse which 
kely to flow from the appropriation of money 
purposes. 1 believe the Pp iblic money 
expended for rivers and harbors, and 


ther great works in the country, by a compact 


the States. That power has been entirely 


ed. I see no difficulty in the different 

States on the Mississippi, or the States interested 
york, entering into a compact to construct 

and asking Congress to ratify it. What pre- 
ente that? What prevents the States, who want 


rh 
mprovements, from entering into a compact, 


‘ . Po +. y 3. 5 - 
¢ Congress to ratify it: Nothing, except 





ive the money, and it is much easier to 
te it than to require the States interested 
mprovements to ap} ly their own money. 
| ul, that if we are to have a system com- 
is ploneer measure, I prefer a 
ystem for the purpose of internal improve- 


} et ; } . . . — P le; 
ts,ratherthan to have such a course of making 


tial and local Improvements pursued any fur- 
L s have a road from Buffalo to New 
uns | another crossing it from the Atlantic 


the Mississippi river. can see something like 
lity in that, but nothing like it in this cutting 


iy be called a northwest passage for com- 





rce from the rreatl lakes to the Atlantic ports in 
e North. 
[ have not time to go through with arguments 
h occur to my mind. I have spoken rather 
yway of premonizing than giving any digested 
ew [ had hoped that this bill 
vould have been postponed; but as it is to be voted 
mn I shall oppose it, and I say that I think this is 
e most naked bill for purposes of local improv e- 
ents thatevercameup. Itis to appropriate half 
llion of dollars from the Treasury for the con- 
truction of acanal, on accountof war! If I saw, 
rif anybody else saw, any prospect of war, I 
would let them have the money. But [ do not 
vant one thing asked in the name of Esau, when 
Is to be appropriated for the benefit of Jacob. 
Laughter.) 
Mr. MASON. Apart from the objection to 
nis bill that it proposes to take money from the 
Treasury of the United States, and expend it for 
. purpose not authorized by the Constitution, 
there is another which, I understand, this amend- 
mentis intended to obviate: it gives the General 
wovernment the right to go within the limits of 
States, and assume a right over its soil, at least so 
‘ar as to dig a canal; and, in digging this canal, to 
“xercise an authority over the soil which can only 
‘ong toa proprietor. This araendment, I say, 
tended to obviate the constitutional objection of 
colng within a State, and there exercising the 
‘wers of proprietorship, provides that after the 
work ‘8 completed it shall be surrendered to the 
“ale. Surrender what? The property which 
ihe General Government claims, because of the 
Gore, expended on it? We give to the General 
7 ment this property; but where is the power 
the Constitution to give the General Govern- 
ent the right to acquire property in a State, 
‘ther the State assents or not? The amend- 
“nt removes no objection whatever. 
‘is said that before the canal can be made, the 





upon the subject 


4 


State Legislature must pass a law agreeing to ac- 
cept it, and making certain provisions in relation 
to it! Can an act of the Legislature of one of the 
States confer a power unknown to the Constitu- 
tion? Can any act of the Legislature of one of 
the States amend the Constitution? There was a 
time, but that time is gone by, when this power 
of expending the public money within the States 
for the purpose of internal improvements formed 
one of the Jines of demarkation between parties in 
this country. That was one ofthe principles con- 
tended for by John Quincy Adams; and which 
he conceived would be the means of sustaining his 
administration before the American people. It 
broke down; and it is with the deepest, the great- 
est regret, as one of the great fepapiieka party in 
America, that I see it now brought forward, and 
sustained in the quarter from which this proposi- 
tion has emanated. . I know not what other Sena- 
tors may think on the subject, but I know what 
my constituents think of it—they look on it 
as an attempt to break dewn the great lines of de- 
markation which have hitherto existed. 

I do not intend to discuss the bill now, because 
I am not ina positi yn to do 80; but I desired to 
say, before giving my vote, that I intend to vote 
against the measure, and I desired to give my rea- 
sons why I conceive that the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Toucry] does not 
remove one of the objections to the bill. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
to the amendment, and, on a division, there were 
—ayes 21, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
will now be taken on the amendment as amended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the yeas and 
n Lys. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELL. I made some remarks on this sub- 
ject the other day, and concluded them by saying 
that I thought it would be very proper that the 
friends of the general system of internal improve- 
ments, or of improvements to rivers and harbors, 
should inquire why this bill should obtain the start 
of all other measures of a similar character. I took 
it that there was some design of precipitating the 
passage of this bill, of securing it, at least, partic- 
ularly as it appeared very doubtful whether the 
river and harbor bill would pass this body or not. 
I alluded to the course pursued by the Senate with 
reference to a separate bill for the removal of the 
dam at the head of Cumberland Island, in the Ohio 
river, and I observed that, although serious appli- 
cations had been made to the Senate to pass that 
measure, the Senate rejected it on the ground that 
that was the general fate of such measures; that it 
should pass if the river and harbor bill passed; and 
that if that bill did not pass, then the obstruction 
should still remain in the Ohio river. 

Now, I doubt whether the strength of the river 
and harbor bill, even if it should be a proper bill 
to pass, will not be very seriously diminished, 
and whether the zeal of gentlemen from the north- 
west will not be very much weakened if this bill, 
which seems to be consideréd of primary import- 
ance in that section of country, should be passed 
separately. I suggested, that if no other gentle- 
man would propose to do so,I should move to 
lay this bill on the table till we should see the fate 
of the river and harbor bill, and I think still that 
it would bea proper step on the part of the friends 
of that bill. took occasion then to state that I 
could not discriminate between this proposition 
and the proposition for a canal round the falls in 
the Ohio river, or across the arm of Florida, or 
across the neck of land which divides the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake bays; nor could I discrimi- 
nate between this project and the proposal to con- 
struct a railroad, or any other road, from Buffalo 
to New Orleans, or from the mouth of the Ohio 
to New Orleans, because it could be shown that 
all these works would contribute to bring forward 
the military resources of the country in time of 
war. The principle is the same, and I said then 
that if this bill were sanctioned, the principle of 
general internal improvements might be consid- 
ered as sanctioned also. I took occasion ther to 

| say, that I was opposed to any such system. I 
agree with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
But.er] in the opinion that this proposition to 


' 
} ; 
| make a canal stands no more on the war-making 


= 
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power than any other of these improvements, and 
that there is no pretext for urging the construe- 
tion of this canal on the ground of a prospect of 
collision with Great Britain on our northwestern 
frontier. I will not now repeat my remarks made 
on that subject a few days since. «It must be ap- 
parent to every one that the real objects of this 
measure are local and commercial, and unless it 
can be assimilated to the principle of opening our 
great rivers and constructing harbors on the great 
lakes, | am opposed to it. 

I do not agree with the Senator from South 
Carolina that a general system of internal im- 
provements would be preferable to improvements 
on our rivers and lakes. We hada trial of thirty 
years in attempting to locate these great arteries 
between one section of the country and another 
between the North and the South, the lakes and 
the gulf, and it would seem wholly impracticable 
to locate any one of these lines satisfact« rily to all 
It would take as many lines as there are separate 
districts to undertake to establish a route between 
Buffalo and New Orleans, before you could estal 
lish a locality for such aroad. Besides, there are 
various other considerations, such as the amount 
of wealth, the corruption and profligacy and ex 
travagance of sucha system. I believe we once 
had roads chalked out, the cost of which would 
amount to between three and four bundred mil 
lions of dollars, and that was but the commence 
ment. Nordo TI entirely agree with the Senator 
from Kentycky. I have never given my assent 


entirely to the question of our having the powe 

to construct these roads and canals. But whether 

we have the power or not, 1 have been opposed 

to them as expedients, as leading to profligacy 
} 


ind discontents the most serious that could afflict 
} : ’ , TY} . | Ld ¢ } | ; | ‘ } 
ne county. 1 Tunds could not de distrivuted 


with equality throughout the Union, and there 
fore | am prepared to say that the principle laid 
MM 


down by the Senator from M fan rear hes every 


quest Ne and, in point oj i , every Fro id and 
every canal which has been projected up to this 
time. You cannot stop and see how iar you can 
go under the war power, for there is not a canal 
or a railroad, any more than a river or lake im 


provement, Which would not contribute to the 
facility of war purposes. I shall vote against this 
proposition, let it be decided when it may, unless 
! am convinced that it stands upon the same prin 
ciple as the improvement of our rreat national 
channels. 

But I rose, sir, for the purpose of saying that | 
think the question on this bill ought to be post 
poned. I think it should for the present be laid 
upon the table, because when the river and harbor 
bill comes up it will then be in the power of the 
majority to say whether it ought not to come with 
in the provisions of that bill 

Mr. DAVIS. Put it in the river and harbor 
bill. 

Mr. BELL { have no objection; but I will 
now move to postpone the further consideration 
of the bill till Thursday next. 

Mr. CASS. 1 wish the Senator would allow 
us to take the question. It has no relation to the 
river and harbor bill. That bill is sure to pass if 
itis moderate. It will have my vote certainly, if 
it is moderate. 

Mr. BELL. I have no objection to move to 
put it in that bill if it is proper. 

' Mr. CASS. That bill is sufficiently loaded 
down now, perhaps. 

Mr. BELL. With my views now, I do not 
know that I shall have any objection to incorpo 
rating this in the river and harbor bill, for | do not 
know that I shall vote for that bill. But I see 
the expediency and propriety, not to say the 
necessity of improving the great rivers; but with 
regard to their improvement by a compact between 
the States, we have always found it im practicable 
to find States to conform to any compact, since 
one State will be more interested than another, 
and there are too many such improvements needed 
to be able to adopt any mode of making them by 
the States themselves. Then with regard to the 
great lakes, I think the obligation to improve them 
stands upon a higher principle than that which 
relates to the construction of roads. 1 can see the 
importance and necessity of improving the har 
bors upon the lakes for the security of commerce, 
and the war power or the commercial power 
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either, can come in for their support. But I do 
not mean to discriminate upon the principle. I 
go upon the ground of expediency. A general 
system would be ruinous and involve the whole 
of our Treasury, creating as great a degree of dis- 
satisfaction as has ever been expressed in regard 
to any object. As I understand the principle on 
which: this bill rests, since it is to come in as the 


pioneer of a general system, I shall vote to lay it | 


on the table or reject it, unless it can be fixed that 
it comes within the principle of river and harbor 
improv ements. 


{ shall make no motion to embarrass this bill | 
If there be a majority in the Sen- || 


unnecessarily. 
ate ready to pass it, it will be passed of course; 
but I cannot see why it should have the precedence 
over other bills of a similar character. 
longed to the local district in which the Falls of the 
Ohio are, [ should ask that the bill to construct a 
eana! around those falls should pass cotemporane- 
ously. 

There has been a great obstruction to commerce 
there, and I think it might have been removed long 
ago by adopting the right to appropriate money 
under the war power. There is an obstruction 
which has existed for a long time; but now the 
wants of an old long-established community are 
vassed by, while a region which has been known 
Ea a few years must have a work done for it 
which is denied to the older community, for the 
purpose of the accommodation of those which the 
copper mines have attracted to that spot. We 


have had millions and millions of commerce float- | 
ing down the Ohio, and yet we have had no ap- | 


propriation to remove that obstruction and great 
impediment to trade; it isscarcely noticed. When 
is the generation to arise between whom and 
Great Britain there is to be a conflict on Lake 
Superior or its borders? Never, in my opinion. 
On the whole, I prefer to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. TOUCEY. lLunderstand the Senator from 
‘Tennessee to move to postpone this bill to a day 
certain. Iam not certain if I am right in that un- 
derstanding, and I would like to ask him whether 
his motion is to postpone to a day certain, or to 
lay the bill upon the table? In the one case, I 
suppose nothing can be said. If the Senator 


moves to postpone to a oe certain, I should like | 


to make one or two remar 

Mr. BELL. 
sion. 
which they desire to postpone it I will withdraw 
my motion, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. CASS. 
nessee will pardon me for saying that I should 
prefer that this bill should stand upon its own 


s on the subject. 
I do not wish to prevent discus- 


Oh, no. 


{ 


| derstood. 
j 


| 


| not think that the accidental circumstance of pos- 


If I be- | 


| within the limits of a sovereign State. 


I differ with the Senator from Michi- | 
gan [Mr. Cass] in the idea which I understand to | 
be put forth by him, that having a title to the land 
confers any power upon this Government. I do 


sessing the title to the land, by this Government, 
authorizes the construction of a public work 
If it were 


| 0, there is not a road or canal in the whole coun- | 


| diction, and subject to our authority; for the pro- 


try which might not be brought within our juris- 


jectors of such a road or canal would have nothing 
to do but to acquire the title to the land requisite 
to the construction, and then to convey that land 
to the United States. On the other hand, if you | 
have the power to construct the public work, you | 
have the power to take the land for that purpose; | 
and if you accidentally possess the land, without | 
the power to construct the public work, you have | 
no authority to tax the people of the United States | 


|| to carry forward and accomplish that public work. 


I therefore put that circumstance out of the case, 
as entirely unimportant—entirely immaterial—as 
conferring no power upon this Government. 

1 apprehend, too, that we derive no authority 
in this case from the commercial power of the 
Government. The authority to regulate com- | 
merce does not confer the power to build roads | 
and canals within the limit of a State. There are | 
many reasons why that power is not conferred. || 
The circumstance adverted to by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Butver}] is one 
entitled to great consideration, that a proposition 
was made in the Convention which formed the 


, Constitution to confer upon this Government the 


Ifthe friends of the bill will name a day to || 


The honorable Senator from Ten- | 


merits; and indeed if we could pass every bill of | 


the same kind in the same way, it would be bet- 


ter than to associate a number of them together. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 


suggest that the question of laying the bill on the | 


table is not debatable. 
Mr. TOUCEY. 


tain, that I ma 
words now with regard to the bill. 
ator consent to do that? 


Mr. BELL. 


though we shall get into a general debate. 


day to 


I ask the Senator from Ten- | 
nessee to withdraw that motion, and substitute for 
it a motion to postpone the subject to a day cer- 
have an opportunity to say afew 
Does the Sen- 


I would like to oblige the Senator 
if he is very anxious to submit his remarks now, 
The 
Senator from Michigan has said already that one 
of the great objections which I made the other 

Sills for internal imrrovements, was the | 


conglomeration of these measures, making it a 


matter of bargain. I made no such objection. 


Mr. TOUCEY. 
peepee the bill to a day certain. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. TOUCEY. It is to that I object. 


an opportunity to say a few words. 


Mr. BELL. For the accommodation of the 
Senator I will withdraw my motion to lay the bill 
on the table, and move to postpone it until to- 


morrow week. 


Mr. TOUCEY. AsT have interfered by offer- 
ing an amendment, for the purpose of pefecting 
this bill, | must say a few words at some stage of 
the debate, that I, personally, may not be misun- 


I should have no objection to 


Let the motion to lay 
the bill on the table be considered a test question. 
I do | 
not wish to vote on a test question without having 


l 





| troops or of military stores. 


| railroad and every canal in the country. 
| another question with regard to the improvement 
| of rivers. 


power to construct roads and canals, and was 
rejected. You are therefore driven to the ques- | 
tion, whether it is an inferential power. The 
power to regulate commerce is essentially different 
from the power to construct roads and canals. If || 
you derive it inferentially, itis on the ground that 
a road or canal is essential to the transit of com- 


| merce; and if you admit that to be a sufficient 


ground for inferring the power, then you have the | 
power to construct and maintain every common 
road, and every canal, and every railroad in the 
country; because they are all the conduits of com- 
merce; and any such interpretation of the Constitu- || 
tion as that would be to make this a Government 
of unlimited powers. I therefore derive no sup- 
port to the bill from a reference to the commercial 
power granted by the Constitution. 


'\e Nor do I derive any support to it from the | 


circumstance that it would facilitate the transit of || 

They can be trans- 
ferred from one place to another without this canal, 
and the same reason would apply to all the great | 

railroads and canals in the country. They facil- 


| itate the transit of troops and of military stores; 
| and if that be aground of inferring that it is within 


the power of this Government to construct railroads 
and canals, why you take the jurisdiction of every 
It is 


That is another and totally distinct || 
question, not touching ghe question that is now 
‘involved here. I admit most freely that if this | 
| billin the amended form cannot be supported un- 
der the war power, in my opinion it cannot be 
| supported at all. I admit also, that if this is a 
mere cloak, a cover for the construction of a pub- | 
lic work for a totally different purpose, it would | 
be indefensible; and upon that point every Senator 
is called upon to vote in good faith and fidelity to | 
the Constitution. If the object of it is merely to | 
construct within the limits of a sovereign State a | 
canal, it is our duty, in my judgment, or at least || 
the duty of those who entertain the same views I | 
do, to reject the bill. But will any one tell me 
that a ship-canal less than a mile in length uniting 
_ Lake Superior with Lakes Huron, Michigan, and | 
Erie for naval purposes is not within the power 
| of this Government? 
'that? I should like to hear any statesman in this | 
‘country advance that position. Why, sir, you | 


|| construct a canal with locks for the purpose of | 


taking vessels out of the water and into the water; 
you construct a railway, or some other way, to 
| transfer a ship from the stocks into the water; and 
| now, will any one tell me, if you can do that, and 
| you have the ships ready in oneof these lakes that, 


at a less cost than it would require to build one, |! 


Does any Senator, deny || 
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Senate, 


ou might not excavate the earth and congty 
lock or locks by which armed vessels oie 
transferred from Lake Superior to Lake Hw * 
Will any one advance the idea that you Pama 
upon the land and construct a new naval meee 
upon Lake Superior, and build a canal with sa 
or both, and a railway, or some other Sor 8s, 
transfer the ship when it is built from the oa 
into Lake Superior, and yet, if you have a 
already built, that you may not excavate less j} 
a mile, and transfer armed vessels already bul 
from one to the other? I think there can be 2 
difference of opinion upon that point. I think that 
every man in the country will admit that if that is 
the object of tt—if that is truly and bona fide the 
object of it—it is entirely within the power of :), 
Government. I doubt not, indeed I have under. 
stood, it is already the plan of the British Gov. 
ernment to construct a ship-canal of this kind o 
the Canada side for the purpose of transferrin, 
their armed vessels into Lake Superior from Lake 
Erie and the other lakes. Cannot we do it? | 
understood the honorable Senator from South Car. 
olina to admit that it might be done for that pur- 

ose. 

Then the question is this: Must you wait yn; 

ou are involved in a war before you ean do jt? 
is a power of this Government to exist or not to 
exist, upon the matter of fact, whether we are ac; 


ually engaged in a war? May you not in peace 


| prepare for war? And if, by the expenditure of 


$400,000, your naval force upon Lake Huron may 
be transferred to Lake Superior, without any ex. 
pense hereafter, may you not do it in time of 
peace? I confess it has rather struck me that it 
was a very essential part of the defense of ou, 
frontier. We come into closer union and contact 


| with Great Britain, than with any other people on 
| the face of the earth. Ourcommercial relations, and 


all other relations, are more intimate with that na- 
tion than with any other. And is not that import- 
ant to be looked into—in the case of a collision— 
as a battle-ground between the United States and 
Great Britain? I trust it would not be long so, [ 
havea pretty strong impression upon my mind that 
in the event of a war with Great Britain, a certain 
portion of the two millions of the best citizen-sol- 
diery existing in the universe, would be very likely 


| to overrun Canada, and expel the British power 
| from thiscontinent. I acknowledge I have no doubt 


that that result would be brought about, if Great 


Britain were ever brought into actual hostilities 


with us. Butwhatthen? Is it too much now for 
us, for the protection of life and for the defense of 
our frontier, to expend the pittance of $400,000 to 
make Lake Superior and the other lower lakes al! 
one sheet of water to be traversed by the same 
fleet? It seems to me it is only necessary to ask 
that question in order to get an answer from any 
intelligent mind. 

Sir, I did not intend to go into the discussion of 
this question. I do not now. I desired, by the 
amendment which I| proposed, and by a preamble 
which I had it in contemplation to offer to this bill, 
to place it upon the ground as a necessary part of 
the naval power which this Government possess- 
es—not the general war power, but the naval 
power. Itis not designed for the transit of troops; 
it is not designed for the transit of military stores; 
but, according to my apprehension of it, the pri- 
mary and fundamental object of the canal is to 
transfer the armed vessels of the United States 
from the lower lakes to Lake Superior, or from 
Lake Superior to the lower lakes. I doubt not 
that this Government has the power to establisi 
the same ship communication between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. Why, Mr. President, in look- 
ing at the defenses of the frontier, at the measures 
necessary to perfect that defense, is not the ex- 
penditure of half a million of dollars a mere pi 
tance to accomplish so great an object as that’ 
To complete perfect, in the most economical 
manner, with the least possible expenditure 0! 
money, a line of defenses between us and the 
Government with which we are most liable 
come into contact? I ask, if economy or the wan 
of constitutional power is in the way of accom 


| plishing this great object? Mr. President, ! rose 


rather for the purpose of explanation, to avoid 


' misapprehension, as I ventured to meddle with 
|| the bill, and to place myself in the right positio?, 


and state the ground upon which I shall vote. 
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| should be satisfied by any debate here that it is 
st essential to the public defense to complete the 
kee of defense, | shall vote against the bill. But 


[am one ve 
{am willing to expend any money for its defense; 
but 1 am not willing to expend one farthing for 
the construction of roads and canals within the 
sovereign States of this Union. 

Mr. BELL. I desireto ask the honorable Senator 


one : 
the defensive power, the war power—whether it 


relates to the naval force or military force, makes 


no difference, | suppose. Now, if that be true, it | 


is in the nature of a purchase, and holding jurisdic- 
tion over a tract of land, ora piece of ground upon 
which to erect a military fortification, a fort, or 
a battery. It is upon the same principle, as I un- 
derstand. Then, if this is to be put exclusively 
ypon that ground—the honorable Senator repudi- 
ates the idea of the commercial power or any other 
nower, except the simple one he has stated—I sub- 
mit to him whether he ought not to withdraw his 
amendment; for if it is to stand on that ground, 
the United States ought to have the complete con- 
trol, jurisdiction, and management of the canal. I 
understand his amendment was, to cede it to one 
of the States—that its repair, its condition to be 
useful in war, is to be dependent wholly upon 
what that State shall do with it. It is to make 
the repairs. Then what hold have we, after we 
once appropriate the money, and construct it by 
the superintendence of our military engineers, if 
we transfer it altogether from our control? I sub- 


mit to the honorable Senator whether his prop- | 


osition to amend was not totally inconsistent with 
the principle upon which he places this bill? 


[ donot pretend to be a military man, or to be | 


conversant with the art of war, like the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, nor do [ suppose the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut does; but I would 
liketo know of the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, when he speaks of this as a war measure—and 

understand this canal is to be about a mile in 
length, which is to get clear of the falls, and it is 
for the purpose of transporting ships of war which 
we may have upon Lake Huron into Lake Supe- 
rior, and from Lake Superior into Lake Huron, 
as the emergency of the case shall require, in the 
event of a war—who owns the opposite bank of 
this stream, the Sault Ste. Marie? Is there no terra 
firma upon which to build forts and erect batter- 
ies? And how is the ingress or the egress of the 
canal to be protected or guarded? How will you 
be able to get your ships-of-war through this pass 
inthe time of war? The honorable Senator may 


say, Why we can erect a battery or fort to pro- | 
tect our ships at the ingress and egress. But they | 


could, and doubtless would, erect batteries on the 
opposite ground, if they saw we had a naval ma- 
rine ready to transfer from one lake to the other: 
so that at last it brings this to a land contest, to 
the strength of batteries, and the caliber and num- 
ber of guns. If you extend this canal, even from 
Lake Huron, and never mind the falls, the whole 
distance of sixteen, twenty, or thirty miles, you 
would have your outlet upon each lake, as well as 


of the enemy. 


Now, sir, this whole pretense—I do not mean | 


to say that honorable Senators have that opinion 


of it—this whole argument of this being necessary | 


to war, is entirely futile. If the British power ever 
reaches such an extent in their military prepara- 


tions in Upper Canada and on Lake Superior, as | 
to become formidable to us, one of the very first | 


things they would do would be to build batteries 
and forts to command these passes; so that, in any 
point of view, it is entirely futile; 1 had almost 
said I think that it is rather ridiculous to put it 
Upon any such ground. Although you may ex- 
tend a part of the canal out of the reach of the 
enemy's guns, unless you take it up the whole 
length of the lake, it cannot be out of the reach 
of their batteries; and even if we do that where it 
enters into Lake Superior, it would be exposed to 
the fire of a battery from the opposite shore; and 
Soasto Lake Huron. There is no such thing, 
seems to me, if L comprehend anything of the 
Principle upon which war would be conducted, 
and ever should be conducted, and this should be 
* contested line between the countries upon which 
you could use this for the purpose of transporting 


who go for the defense of the country. | 


uestion. He places this bill exclusively upon | 


|| your vessels from one lake to another. I intended 
to move to lay the bill on the table at the close, 


have said. | do not wish to enter into any fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Does the honorable Senator 
expect a reply from me to the question which he 
puts? 

Mr. BELL. I will hear the Senator with creat 
pleasure; but I wish to move to lay the bill on the 
table. If honorable Senators think they can put 
it under the principle of the river and harbor bill 


it stands upon the same ground, | will assist them 
| in doing so. 

Mr. TOUCEY. With the leave of the honor- 
able Senator, I will reply to his inquiry. The 
amendment which I proposed, and which has been 
adopted by the Senate, is not inconsistent with 
the view I take of this subject. I acknowledge, 


| that in my judgment, we have the power to take || 


land for the construction of this work—for the 
| object which I have stated—upon making com- 
| pensation to the private owner. If we had not 
that power, in my judgment we could not con- 
struct the public work, because the Constitution 
| gives us power to take land for the public use, upon 
| making compensation; and if this be not a public 
use, then itis not constitutional at all. Now, is 
there any objection that the only purpose for 
which we wish this ship-canal is the transfer of 
armed vessels from one lake to the other, that we 
may not interfere in the least degree with the juris- 
diction of the sovereign State itself?—that we may 
not rely upon the State to maintain the canal and 
locks in order, securing to ourselves this only pub- 
lic use for which we need them? I think that 
| course is dictated by economy. I think it is dic- 
tated, also, by a regard to the sovereignty of the 
State not interfering with it in the least possible 
extent. 

But it is my opinion that this is necessary for 
' naval purposes—that branch of the war power 
| which I have indicated, and upon that ground 
only I shall give my support to the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, | rise not for 
| the purpose of entering into this discussion, but 
| to express the hope that before any vote is taken 
to postpone or to lay on the table, we may be per- 
mitted to vote upon the amendment, in order to 
|| know whether the bill is to be a moneyed or a 
land bill that is to be passed, if either is to be 
, passed by the Senate. My vote would be influ- 
, enced much by the decision of the Senate on the 
amendment. The original bill provides for a grant 
of land to Michigan, for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of the canal around the Falls of 
| the St. Mary’s. The amendment, asl understand, 
proposes to strike out the grant of land, and sub- 
stitute an appropriation of money for the canal to 
| be constructed by this Government. I desire to 
have the question determined on the amendment, 
whether we will make it a moneyed bill, or whether 
we will retain it as a grant of land to the State of 
Michigan, to enable that State to makeit. By 


, | allowing the vote to be taken on the amendment, | 
4 place of ingress, and all exposed to the batteries | 


we shall know what is to be the character of the 
bill, and then we can determine whether to pass 
it, postpone it, lay it on the table, or whatever 
else we may choose to do with it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope that the object 
expressed by the Senator from Illinois will be ac- 
_complished before the question is taken on the 
motion to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill; but I rise for the purpose of saying that | 
shall most unequivocally vote for the amendment, 
because, if it should happen that Michigan has 
not land enough within = boundaries to make 
this improvement, if you make a mere grant of 


determine by that that national improvements are 
/may have within their borders. 
|| principle in that. I therefore intend to vote for 
|| the amendment, and hope we shall have the ques- 
| tion upon it. 

| But I want, before 1 take my seat, to call the 
attention of the Senate one moment to the doc- 
| trine advanced by my friend from Tennessee, and 
\| also by my friend from South Carolina, that the cor- 








unless some Senator desires to reply to what I | 


—can put it in that bill, and can convince me that | 


‘alls of the St. Mary’s—Messrs. Underwood and Atchison. 
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ternal improvements. If I undevstand the argu- 
ment of these gentlemen, it amounts to that. Sir, 
1 want to vindicate the dignity of my nature to 
some extent, and to say that there are some honest 
men, I hope, and that I do not believe that the 
Congress of the United States is so corrupt that 
they cannot be trusted with the power of adopting 
a general system of internal improvements for the 
whole country. And, sir, I will say further, that 
if they are so corrupt the Government is not worth 


| preserving. Moreover, if the system of internal 


improvements be corrupt plunder, it is the most 
advantageous mode to the people of plundering 
their Treasury of which I can conceive. Sir, I do 
not believe that Congress is yet so totally depraved. 


| I think the great danger of political corruption 


land, there is an end of the improvement, and you | 


made according to the quantity of land the States | 
There is no |, 


exists in the doctrine of the ** spoils.”’ 1 think it 
exists in the creation of offices for ourselves and 


| our friends, either by forming new, or removing in- 


cumbents from the old offices, in order to provide 
for partisan cliques and combinations, and our 
kith and kin. It has been the hordes of avoricious, 
covetous officers, so far as | know the history of 
the world, that have fleeced the people, from the 
days of the Pharoahs of Egypt down to the pres- 
ent time. Nothing has stopped those who have 
set their hearts on the powers and emoluments of 
office. Not the crime of murder; not even the 
sacrifice of innocent women and children, consti- 
tutes the least barrier in the progress of unholy 
ambition. In my opinion, the danger to our sys- 
tem consists in the ‘ spoils’’ doctrine and practice. 
From that fountain the waters of corruption flow 
which overwheim the people with bitter streams 
of oppression and misery; and Governments, in- 
stead of being benefactors, become the oppressors 
of those who are governed by them. 

Sir, the power of adopting a system of internal 
improvements—-a general system for that pur- 
pose—is subject to such checks, in my judgment, 
that there is no danger from it. I shall vote for 
this bill in regard to the improvement about the 
Falls of the Ste. Marie. I never was in the 
State of Michigan in my life. I have been in the 
neighborhood, but never quite in the State. [ 
have not a particle of interest there, independent 
of my connection with the interests of the whole 
Union at large. True, lam looking ahead toa 
good time coming, when her representatives will 
pay me for my vote by some equivalent advantage 
to the State of Kentucky. Now, here is the con- 
dition of things. There is a limitation upon the 
extent of these improvements. The people of this 
country never will submit to oppression in the 
shape of taxation. The limitation is the amount 
of money in the Treasury; for you cannot expend 
beyond that unless you increase the taxes. Start 
your railroad from here to New Orleans, have the 
Yankees any interest in having that road located 
improperly? No, sir; their interest is to have a 
direct road—a road that will cost the least money 
—one most advantageous to the country. Start 
the road spoken of by the Senator from South 
Carolina—from here to Buffalo—what interest has 
the great West in that location, which may warp 
the judgment of men in fixing the positions from 
here to Buffalo? The people of Maryland, of 
Pennsylvania, and of New York, might have some 
local interest to warp their judgment; but what in- 
terest can the great masses of the people of the U ni- 
ted States, removed hundreds, nena thousands 
of miles from the track of the great internal im- 
provements—what interest have they to warp their 
judgments? The only thing that can be said in 
answer to this argument, is, that if you tolerate 


| the power at all, you may multiply the objects 


until hundreds of millions are required to build 
these works. The limitation upon that is in the 
want of money to expend; and if you once go for 
a general system, we shall select first the great lines 
of improvement indicated by the commercial im- 
terests of the country, and then the little lines 
afterwards, as we have the means to improve. 
That is the doctrine I advocate. 

Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky says that he must vindicate the dignity of 
human nature, and he attempts a that there 
is something like honesty here and elsewhere. I 
know that he is a gentleman of integrity. I 
would risk everything with him; but I do not 


ruptibility of human nature is such that Congress |; think he has on this oceasion exhibited his usual 
cannot be trusted with this power of making in- || fairness. Nor do I think that my friend from 
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. 
Tennessee (Mr. Bett] has exhibited his usual 
fairness on this oceasion. He says this bill must 
be postponed until the river and harbor bill Js 
acted upoo. Why should it be postponed until 
the river and harbor bill is acted upon? And if I 
am not mistaken, the Senator from Kentucky 
suggested aside, ‘* Put it in the river and harbor 
bill.”’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. I did not say one word about it. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Some one said so, and I 
supposed it was the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On the contrary, if the 
gentleman will allow me, | will say, that some of 
us had a little conversation among ourselves, and 
I avowed rather a hostility to the postponement, 
and avowed an intention to vote for the bill through 
thick and thin. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Very well; then I am mis- 
taken, and I take back the assertions so far as re- 
gards the Senator from Kentucky. But why 
postpone this bill? Why not take the vote now ? 

V hy lug in the river and harbor bill at all in this 
connection? Why postpone this bill unul the 
river and harbor bill be acted upon? It is te hold 
a whip over the Senators from Michigan and oth- 
ers directly interested in this particular measure, 
and to say to them, ‘‘If you do not vote for the 
river and harbor bill we will vote down this prop- 
osition of yours.’’ That may not be exactly the 
proposition as it is worded, but I so understand 
it when translated into plain English. 

The only thing in this proposition that com- 
mends it tomy mind is that itisa naked, isolated, 
honest proposition, submitted by the Senators 
from Michigan, for a work of internal improve- 
ment, standing alone upon its own merits. If any- 
thing in the world would commend it to me, it 
would be. because it is presented disconnected 
from all other propositions—excluding the idea of 
trading, log-rolling, or trafficking of any kind in 
legislation. 

1 regret very much that the Senators from 
Michigan have changed their ground. I regret 
that they have not left this bill precisely where 
they presented it, making an appropriation of pub- 
le lands to construct this great work, thereby 
conferring a benefit upon the commerce of that 
region, and upon the United States, in the event 
of war, and adding to the value of the public lands 
in the State of Michigan. I regret they have not 


placed it precisely upon the same ground upon | 


which we have placed grants for the purpose of 
constructing railroads and canals—a ground that 
nobody disputes. Propositions of that kind have 
been carried by thé almost unanimous vote of the 
Senate. I say, take the land, and then we get rid 
of this vexed question as to the power of Con- 
gress to construct roads and canals out of the 
‘Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. President, I consider 
that the question which has divided parties for 
many years—the question of internal improve- 
ments—is now presented as clearly as it has ever 
been before the Senate of the United States. This 


is A most beautiful time to illustrate the two plat- | 


forms upon which the parties stand; and perhaps 
it is intended for that purpose. 

Now let us trace the character of this bill, how 
it presented itself originally in this body, and the 
principle upon which it was attempted to be sus- 
tained. When the proposition first came into this 
body it was proposed to cut this canal by appro- 
priating public lands in alternate sections between 
these two lakes for the distance of about three 

uarters of a mile, and to extend the right to take 
the public lands a sufficient distance to raise the 
amount to about five hundred thousand acres. | 
contested it upon the ground that the taking of 
the alternate sections would not improve the value 
of the public lands. That was controverted. It 
was said that the Government would not lose a 
dollar by the appropriation of the public lands. | 
thought that, as on such questions I had before 
been very often defeated by a majority of this 
body, they would still carry through the measure 

appropriating public lands for this work. 
hy is it that that course has been abandoned, 


and the present plan been presented? This body | 


may be compared to one of these lakes, and the 
other branch of Congress to another. These ap- 


propriations of the public lands for railroads and 


other internal improv ements, it seems, cannot get 
from one of these political lakes or bodies to the 
other, so as to pass through both. The House 
of Representatives have checked this prodigality 
in the appropriation of pubiic lands. Then it was 
instantly perceived that the idea of improving the 
value of the public lands must be abandoned. The 
next principle to be resorted to was, that it was 
for the encouragement of commerce, and to put it 
upon the ground that Congress had power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries and between the States. How 
is this idea met here? Why, there is a division 
of sentiment upon that power with Congress, and 
many of our friends on both sides of the Cham- 
ber deny that under that article of the Constitution 
money can be appropriated for the encouragement 
of commerce. 

Then it was, when these two grounds had failed, 
that my ingenious and distinguished friend from 
Michigan, {Mr. Cass,] whose tendencies, accord- 
ing to my friend from South Carolina, are de- 
cidedly belligerent, thought to raise the cry of 
‘‘ War’’ in this country, excite the public mind, 
and seek for the passage of this bill upon the 
ground of the necessity of this canal as a means 
of defense. Why, does he not recollect that a 
certain Secretary of War, very distinguished for 
intellect and purity of character, and now a mem- 
ber ujon this floor, once recommended a survey 
of this canal between those two lakes? How 
many years ago was that? How many Admin- 
istrations have passed since that survey took 
place? Several. Has there ever been any recom- 
mendation from either branch of Congress for the 
appropriation of money to cut this canal for the 
public defense, from the days of General Jackson 
down to the present hour? Why, sir, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan said the other day 
that President Polk had itin his mind once to 
recommend that this work should be completed, 
when he was apprehensive of a war between this 
country and Great Britain, but he did not recom- 
mend it when the cloud or speck of war had passed 
away. 

Where now is that speck or cloud of war that 
makes it necessary that this en of half 
a million of dollars should be made to commence 
this canal as a public defense? The Senator from 
South Carolina has told you that no human being 
now expects anything like a war. The only 
specks that | see which render it necessary now 
to make this appear to be a means of public de- 


ferrse, consist, first, of a failure in the appropria- | 


tions of the public lands for building railroads and 
canals by the stubborn course pursued by the 
House of Representatives; and, secondly, a failure 
to carry the measure, under the idea of increasing 
the commerce of the country. These failures 
throw it necessarily upon this great principle of 
public defense ! 

Now, sir, it is known to you, that I am one of 
those who vote for bills of internal improvement 
whenever they are for national purposes, or for 
the purpose of increasing commerce; but, in every 
instance, it must be for the good of the whole 
country. The improvements must be national 
and general in their operations and tendencies; 
otherwise appropriations for them would not, in 
my judgment, be constitutional. 

There are two questions presented here—a 
question of constitutionality and a question of 
expediency. I waive the question of constitu- 
tionality; and putting it upon the ground of expe- 
diency, and referring to the history of this country 
for the last twenty years, in relation to this very 


canal, what cause is there now for making this | 


a 
There is no cause existing. Mr. Polk said it was 
inot necessary. No regular estimates have ever 
“been sent to us for it. The estimate made of the 
amount of the cost, under the order of the Secre- 
tary of War many years ago, to which I referred, 
was not made by the order of either branch of 
Congress. We have never called upon the Exec- 
utive Departments to say whether this work was 
necessary for the public defense. The Depart- 
ments have never called upon Congress to make 
an appropriation for this public defense, or this 
means of public defense. 
The best plan for us to adopt, in relation to a 
subject of this kind, is to submit the matter to the 
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Committee on Military Affairs; Jet 4) 


be made upon which you can base ana 


ppropriation of $500,000 of the public money? | 


|| mere public defense. 
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Hem 


tain if there be a necessity for such a nes eo 
fense; let them call upon the Executive f,, 
ments for all the information they have. at. 
that information before us, and then let a me 7 


ation of money; and mot suffer a Senator. | 
ever elevated his character, or however een 
his control, in consequence of that elevation .« 
character, merely rise and present a bill to aon 

priate half a million of dollars, without jrs bein 
founded upon a single application from any p, 
partment of the Government of the country. F 

Why, sir, suppose some southern gentlemas 
my friend from Florida, for example—s} Y 
an appropriation to-day of one million of dollars 
make a canal across the peninsula of Florida, T 
would save millions of commerce, and render » 
defense of the whole Atlantic and gulf coast my, 
more efficient than it is now. Would not o ens, 

men ask us whether the Government of the U 
ted States, through its Executive Department, 
had the canal surveyed, and an estimate made 
the expenditure, and the necessity of its const, 
tion? Surely they would ask that. But here. fo; 
particular local objects, for the benefit of a Star 
or individuals, or companies holding large amouy: 
of capital in different sorts of mines—prineipal), 
copper mines—we are called upon to approprias: 
this amount. This improvement is, in the |ay 
guage of the Senator from Michigan, vastly jy 
| portant to the local interests of Michigan. [ hay. 
no doubt of it. It may be advantageous to th, 
whole of that section of country in some deere; 
but not upon the ground of its being a public de 
fense, or a means of defense from a foreign enemy 
That, in my judgment, has been assumed as 
ground upon which this appropriation should 
made, when the real truth of the matter is, that 
ithe canal is intended for direct local advantages 
and, perchance, commercial benefit. 

that to be so, and putting it upon that ground, i 
is known that a majority of this body cannot 
| obtained to support it. That being known, the 
only other ground upon which we all can stand 
is this: Whenever an appropriation is asked, 
| which is really for the purpose of erecting a pub- 
lic defense, protecting our frontiers, or our cities, 
or any exposed part of our country, it then be 
comes general in its character, and we can a 
stand upon it and make the appropriation, Hen 

it is that it is sought to place this bill upon that 
| principle. 

Now, does this principle apply here ?—and if | 

| does apply, is there any reason why, to-day, we 
should make the appropriation? None at al 
Mr. Polk has not recommended it. Mr. Fill 
more has not recommended it. As, I understand 
no branch of the Government has ever asked thi 
appropriation. 

Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator will allow 
me to say, that he is mistaken. The constructiot 
of this work was recommended by the Presiden’ 
in his annual message. 

Mr. DAWSON. Which message ? 

Mr. CASS. I think the President recommended 
the construction of this canal in his message | 
| Congress at the session before last. 

' Mr. DAWSON. Did Mr. Polk make any re:- 
ommendation? 
| Mr. CASS. Mr. Polk did not make any re 
/ommendation to Congress for the construction 0! 
| the work. 
Mr. DAWSON. Is there any necessity tor 
,;now? Why appropriate money when there is) 
existing necessity for it? Do you say in peac 
prepare for war? If you do, are there not man} 
vastly more important points upon our frontiers, 
|and upon our Atlantic gulf, or Pacific coast, r 
quiring millions of appropriation to place then 
| in a defensible condition? This is for an inlan¢ 
section of the country upon the northwestern 
| lakes, where an enemy will scarcely ever go age!” 
Now we are called upon to appropriate this money 
for that work, abandoning every other section ¢ 
country, and where we have the views of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan himself, showin: 
‘that he did not originally intend this work as * 
Hence it is, I say, that now 
| is the time to pass this bill over, or to take 4 te* 
| question upon it. If it be for the encourageme™ 


Admitting 


|| of commerce, let us vote upon it as such. If it be 
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. the purpose of increasing the value of the 
. lands, let us vote on it upon that principle; 


let the proper principle upon which it is based 
vesented, and when the vote upon it shall be 
ton if the majority of this body be in favor of 
y:- ‘ternal improvement, let it be so. 
ae pOUGLAS. Mr. President, Ido not in- 
‘4 +9 enter into a discussion of the right of this 
‘sverninent to appropriate money to commence 
Ss , arry onageneral system of internal improve- 
ments. “When this bill simply proposed a grant 
‘land to aid in the construction of a canal around 
. Falls of the Sault Ste. Marie, I defended its 
-oyisions, and advocated its passage. My argu- 
then rested upon this principle: that while 
ne Government of the United States had more 
sen one hundred million acres of wild and vacant 
the borders of Lake Superior, which 
wre , inaccessible in consequence of the obstruc- 
‘on interposed to navigation by these falls, it 
id be good policy to grant a half million of 
sores to aid in the opening of this canal, in order 
ender accessible and valuable one hundred mil- 
on acres of land owned by the Government above 
‘he falls. I am prepared now to maintain, that 
, crant of land for this purpose would be a wise 
geasure. Suppose it were an individual case; if 
there were any Senator here owning all the public 
ands upon the border of Lake Superior, and any 
serson would make an offer to him to opena 
ranal for a grant of 500,000 acres of land, he 
would instantly make the grant, in order that he 
ght have his lands made valuable and salable. 
Upon that principle I vindicated the bill then, and 
[am prepared now to vindicate the measure, if 
e Senators from Michigan will abandon the 
ey appropriation, and accept of a grant of 


e pre 


y 


non 





and. 

So far as this bill is justified or asked for upon 
the ground of a military defense, I confess that 
heargument does not strike my mind with very 
great force. 1 think that if there is any one spot 

pon the face of the globe where the British army 
will never be found, it is upon theborders of Lake 

Superior. And if that army is ever found there 
a hostile array, you may rest assured it will never 

e found anywhere else after that period of time. 

Laughter. | 

So far as there is alleged to be a necessity for 
vetting shipping there for war purposes, I do not 
appreciate it. The British cannot get their naval 
shipping there. We have a population upon our 

le; they have none upon theirs. Whatever 
vessels may be there for purposes of commerce 
will be American vessels, and can be used by our 
Government for purposes of war. Ido not, there- 
fore, appreciate the war argument. 

[ wish this canal constructed for commercial | 
purposes, and for commercial purposes alone. I 
um willing to do whatever I can properly do, under 
the provisions of the Constitution, and in con- 
formity with what I conceive to be a sound line 
f public policy, for the opening of this canal for 
purposes of commerce. I believe it is proper to 
grant lands in aid of such improvements, where 
the residue of the lands are enhanced in value, to a 
greater extent than the value of the lands granted. 

Sir, if we commence by the appropriation of 
money from the National Treasury, for the con- 
struction of a canal in the State of Michigan, at 
the cost of half a million of dollars, where is that 


principle tolead us? Where are we to stop? It is || 


‘rue the canal is but three quarters of a mile long; 
ut the right to construct a canal three quarters of 
amilemay give the right to construct one three | 
undred miles, or three thousand miles in length. 
If we should make an appropriation of money from 
the Treasury of the United States for the construc- 
ton of a canal around the Sault Ste. Marie Falls, | 
how could werefrain from another appropriation to 
construct a canal around the Falls of Niagara upon 
the American side? That a canal can be. built 
there | have no question. That it would. cost | 
‘wenty-five millions of dollars to do it is very 
probable. That it would be useful to our com- | 
merce 18 certain. That it might be necessary for | 
purposes of military defense, in case of a war with 
“reat Britain is also certain; for Great Britain 
having a canal on her side, could run her ships 
from Lake Ontario by the Welland canal through 
to Lake Erie, and this canal would be closed to 


| allow me one word of explanation ? 


deem it necessary, on military grounds, to con- 
struct a canal around the Falls of Niagara, for the 
simple reason that it would be much cheaper for 
us to take possession of the Welland canal, and 
use it in time of war, than to make one of ourown. 
[ should therefore oppose the construction of a | 
canal for war purposes around the Falls of Niag- 
ara, upon the same principle that | oppose now | 
the construction of forts along our northern fron- 
tiers to protect us against the British. When war 
breaks out, it would be easier to take possession 
of the British forts than to build them on our side 
of the rivers and lakes. England is building al! 
the forts there that we need, and we can take her 
forts cheaper than we can build them for our- 
selves. She is building canals for us. She may 
say she is building them for war purposes; but 
within three weeks from the opening of any war 
with Great Britain, the Welland canal, the Rideau 
canal, and the other canals there, would be in our 
possession, and would be American canals during 
the residue of the war. Therefore, so far the war 
argument is concerned, it has no weight upon my 
mind. 

But ,the commerce of these lakes is immense. 
The entire nation is deeply and vitally interested 
in that commerce. My own constituents have a 
deep local interest in it, as well as a general inter- 
est as a part of the United States. I should be 
willing, therefore, by grants of land, or by the 
exercise of any other power which is clearly con- 
fided to us by the Constitution, to aid this great 
commercial enterprise by opening these lines of 
commerce. 

Sir, I do not agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that it is the legitimate province of this 
Government to commence and prosecute a general 
system of internal improvements by means of ap- 
propriations from the National Treasury. And 
first, | object to that line of policy for the reason 
that lam too good an internal-improvement nian 
to adoptit. The most vital blow you could strike 
at the internal improvements of this nation would 
be for the General Government to take possession 
of them, and therefore induce the States to look 
to Congress for aid to construct their railroads and 
canals, instead of exerting their own energies and 
their own means for that purpose. Sir, who be- 
lieves that if the railroad system of this country 
had been placed under the charge of the Federal 
Government, instead of the State governments, 
we should now have had ten thousand miles of 
railroad completed in America, and ten thousand | 


miles more in process of construction? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman 


I did not go 
into the system which I preferred; but I rise now | 
for the purpose of saying to the gentleman that | 
go for the system which Mr. Monroe preferred, | 
and under which we commenced. It was toallow | 
the Government to take stock in our enterprises, | 
as in the Louisville canal, the Chesapeake and | 
Ohio canal, the Delaware and Chesapeake, and 
the Dismal Swamp canals; or, if you please, as 
in the Maysville road. ‘That was the system | 
which I would advocate now; because, by it you 
would take away patronage from the Government | 
of the United States; you would avail yourself of | 
individual judgment and enterprise, and you | 
would give to the Government the selection of | 
taking those works which would be national in | 
their character. 1 do not want to enter into an | 
argument; but I thought it necessary to make this | 
explanation, to show that such would be my | 
scheme, if | could carry it out. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the gentleman’sscheme 
is worse than | thought it was. I thought he was | 
only making a speech in favor of the Government 
of the United States using itsown money through | 
its own agents, to construct works of internal im- | 
provement where they might be deemed necessary. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I believe in both. 
Mr.DOUGLAS. The Senatorsays he believes 
in both systems, but there is one which he now 
especially advocates, and which I particularly and 
specially oppose—that is the partnership system 
between the General Government and individuals 
in the construction of roads and canals. Why, 
sir, the Senator tells us that the advantage of such 
a system would be, that the Government of the 
United States would prescribe the lines of commu- 


“8 at the opening of a war. Yet I would not || nication. I say the lines would be prescribed by 
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the combination that could be formed in Congress 
to carry the greatest amount of money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The gentleman misun- 
derstands me. I said expressly that my plan 
would give the Government the opportunity of 
selecting between various lines those which were 
national. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am willing, then, to take it 
upon that ground. The gentleman would have 
the Government of the United States furnish the 
money for the local authorities to make the lines 
of communication. I am not aware that that 
would improve his system materially; for if this 
Government is to make works of internal improve- 
ment with its own funds, I apprehend that we 
ought to have the selection of the lines of commu- 
nication, in order that we may determine that the 
improvement would be valuable either for war 
purposes, or for commerce, or for carrying the 
mails, or for some other object that the Govern- 
ment might have in view in the expenditure of 
money. 
this ground above all others, that works of inter- 
nal improvement can be made by the local authori 
ties for half the expense thatthey can be by the Fed- 
eral Government. You will have more works of 
improvement made if you leave them to the local 
authorities than if you intrust them to the Federal 
Government. Do you suppose that Massachu 
setts to-day would have been chequered all over 
with railroads in every part of that ancient Com 
monwealth, if she had been begging Congress 
from year to year for appropriations, instead of 
relying upon her own energies, and the energies, 
and the resources, and enterprise of her own cit 
izens? 

The Senator from Kentucky has alluded to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal as being an exemph- 
fication of his policy. Contrast that with the New 
York canals. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
commenced with a partnership between the Federal 
Government and individuals, and has been crawl- 
ing along at a snail’s pace, begging the Govern- 
ment, and when the Government did not respond, 
begging elsewhere, and now it remains not half 
completed, while the New York canals, resting 
solely on the State resources, have been completed 
years ago, and have yielded more than revenue 
enough to pay their original cost. Wherever pri- 
vate enterprise has taken hold of roads and canals 
they have been completed, and they have pros- 
pered. Wherever the Government of the United 
States has granted lands in aid of them, and left 
them to the local and State authorities to be con- 
structed, they have prospered. The Ohio canals 
were constructed by State enterprise, aided by 
grants of land. The Indiana canals, also, were 
constructed under the authority of the State by 
grants of land from the Government. The Illinois 
canal, which connects the great lakes with the 
Mississippi, making two thirds of this country 
one grand island, owes its origin toa grant of land 
from this Government in aid of that canal, which 
was to be constructed under the authority of the 
State of Illinois. A grantof land was made a few 
years ago in aid of a railroad in our State from 
the lakes and the Upper Mississippi river to the 
mouth of the Ohio, and thence to Mobile. Every 
inch of that road is now under contract. So far 
as it is in Ilinois—seven hundred and eleven miles 
long; it is to be completed within twenty-four 
months from this day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By acompany? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By a company under the 
authority of the State, and responsible to the State. 
Now, suppose that, instead of granting these lands 
to the State of Illinois for that purpose, you your- 
selves had commenced the road, do you suppose 
you would have had it all under contractnow? Do 
you suppose you would have finished it in three 
years, or would you at the end of forty or fifty or 
sixty years have abandoned it, as the Cumberland 
road was abandoned, after bestowing the energies of 
the Government on it for half a century? Where- 
ever the Government has taken hold of a work of 
internal improvement, there has been a squander- 


But, sir, lam opposed to this plan, upon 


‘ing of public money, and a failure of the enter- 


| 
| 


prise. Wherever individual enterprise has taken 
charge of a work it has succeeded. 

What | object to is, that by absorbing all these 
public works within the circle of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, you put the most baneful check upon in- 
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ternal improvements in this country that can oe 
sibly be suggested. My plan is this: Everything 
which can be made by individual enterprise ought 
to be done by individual enterprise. 
cannot be done by individuals but can be done by 
the States should be done by the States; and that 
only should be done by the Federal Government 
which cannot well be done in any other mode. I 
would limit the powers of this Government and 
the expenditures of this Government upon these 
subjects to the narrowest possible limits. I be- 
lieve that every friend of internal improvement 
should seek to prosecute these great works in the 
mode which I have indicated. 

I cannot vote for an appropriation of money for 
the Sault Ste. Marie mi for the reasons which 1 
have stated. I believe that by so doing I should 
commit myself to asystem that would cost the 
Treasury $500,000,000, for I can point out works 
to you now that we should commence and go on 
with if this work is to be made at the expense 
of the Federal Treasury. I have already indi- 
cated a canal around the Falls of Niagara. I will 
indicate, also, a canal around the Falls of the Ohio, 
connecting a steamboat navigation of eight hun- 
dred miles above the falls, with a navigation of 
twelve hundred or thirteen hundred miles below 
them. I would also suggest, if this be adopted, a 
canal around the Des Moines rapids, in the Mis- 
sissippi river, a canal around the Rock Island 
rapids, in the Mississippi river, and a canal around 
the Falls of St. Anthony, in the Mississippi—all 
of them by short coals connecting long water 
courses of navigable streams; and then making a 
canal across the peninsula of Florida. If you 
adopt this system, there are objects enough where 
the interests of the country would be promoted, 
where the interests of commerce would be ad- 
vanced, if you were to expend $500,000,000, and 
you would have an exhausted Treasury, and alr 
enormous public debt, before you would get 
through with them. These works can best be 


That which | 


made by the loca! authorities, with such aid in the | 
shape of grants of land as may properly be made, | 


where the works may be so situated that the resi- 
due of the lands would be enhanced more than the 
value of the grants. I think that we had better 
confine ourselves within the narrow limits of doing 
only that which the Constitution has clearly au- 
therized us to do, and which can be done in no 


other mode except through the agency of the I'ed- | 


eral Government. I can cheerfully vote for the 
improvement of the channels of rivers, and for the 
improvement of harbors on the lakes and on the 
ocean, although I believe that a cheaper and wiser 


and more economical and effectual system than || 


the one now adopted can be substituted for the 
present plan. Yet I must vote for the present 


plan until we can devise another, because these | 


are subjects not within the control of State au- 
thority. 
only power on earth that can properly protect life 
and property upon them until another plan is de- 
vised. 

With these views I shall be compelled to vote 
against the amendment proposing an appropria- 
tion of money for this canal. 


ingly. itis a work very near to my own constit- 


uents—a work in which they are deeply interested, | 


and which will advance the interests of my own 
section of country. It comes from my friend 


Hence the General Government is the | 


| ment. 


| be upon the river and harbor bill. 


money. It will be made better; it will be kept in 


better condition; it will answer the objects for | 
| which it was constructed in a greater degree than 


by putting it under the control of this Govern- 
For these reasons I shal! vote against the 
amendment 4 ory a grant of money, and for 
the original bill proposing a grant of land, if that 
feature be not stricken from it. 

Mr. CASS. 
to come toa vote. ‘The proper time and place to 
discuss the subject of internal improvements will 
I hope we 
shall now come to a vote upon this measure. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be very brief. 


| When a gentleman attacks me, I think I have a 


right to make some vindication of the position 
which I have assumed. I have said to my friend 
from Illinois, that, if I had to select a system to 


| substituting the system of contracts: fo 


I simply rise to ask the Senate | 


carry out my views of internal improvement, it | 


would be that upon which the Government com- 


| menced its es 


| which should have been continued ? 


Why ought that system to have been the one 
Because it 
would have accomplished precisely that which the 
gentleman advocates; it would have Jeft to indi- 


| viduals, acting upon the cota: of interest, the 


execution of these works. n that way, ak 
would have had every motive of economy whic 
can stimulate man, to go on with them and com- 


| plete them with the least possible expenditure of 


| by that contract made between Illinois and that | 


| the very means of carrying them on, which the | 


} 


{| 


I regret it exceed- |, 


| 
j 


| 
} 


from Michigan, who knows that I would aid him || 


if | possibly could. I regret to be compelled to 
throw myself in the position of resisting an ap- 


a of money for an object of this kind. || 


ret I believe the interests of my own State, the 
interests of the State of Michigan, and the inter- 


| 
| 


ests of the entire country, require that this im- |, 
provement should be made by the local authori- }} 


ties. 
and reject the money appropriation—thus leaving 


} 


If, therefore, the Senate will come to a vote, |! 


the original bill to stand as a grant of land in aid || 
of the construction of this canal on such terms || 
and conditions only as would authorize the State | 
of Michigan to charge tolls enough to keep it in || 
order, we can pass it, and the canal can be made | 
in a very brief space of time. A grant of lands || 
to Michigan for this purpose, properly adminis- || 


tered, would make a canal in half the time that it 


money. Is not that the way which the gentle- 
man’s own State is doing at this very time? I 
brought out in the course of his remarks the fact 
that the great Central railroad in Illinois was to be 
done by a company. 
company responsible to the State. Yes, sir, the 
State is a partner with a company, the State legis- 
lates for a company, but then it is a contract, and 


company, the rights of the parties are secured, 
and you have the very advantages which I wanted 
to secure to the General Government—the advan- 
tage of individual enterprise, of individual skill, 
and of individual economy. 

Why cannot the National Government do these 
things, precisely as the States are doing them? Is 
ita great disgrace for the National Government to 
enter into a corporation as a partner? and is it per- 
fectly legitimate and right for a State todo the 
same thing? I cannot understand any principle 
of distinction between the National Government, 
acting through a corporation and a State govern- 
ment acting through a corporation. 
are identical in point of principle. 


internal improvements, would have been to secure 


States are now securing. 

But the gentleman makes a distinction between 
land and money; still he tells us that he will go 
for an improvement around the Falls of the Ohio, 
and around the Falls of the Mississippi. Why, 
sir, there is no land to appropriate around the 
Falls of the Ohio. Where are you to get the land 
for that improvement? Nearly all the land in that 
neighborhood is exhausted, and by the time that 
you geta bill passed for that purpose, the remnant 
that 1s left will be gone. How, then, are you to 
get a canal there, unless by an appropriation of 
money? Will the gentleman vote money for that 
object, and not for this great improvement around 
the Sault Ste. Marie? Where is the ground of 
distinction, if the principle which he has laid 
down be correct? If he is for these improvements, 
he must necessarily resort to the Treasury for the 


| purpose of accomplishing them. 


But where is the difference in principle between 
the dollars of the country and the acres of the 
country? They are both public property—hoth 
belong to the country. The sale of one brings 
money into the Treasury. Where is the differ- 
ence between taking money out of the Treasury 
and expending it, and shutting up one of the sup- 
plies of the Treasury from the property of the 
country? Sir, the mind that can make these dis- 
tinctions is too astute for me. I cannot see the 
difference between the property of the country 
and the money of the country. 

I have said to the Senate, that if this old system 


could be made by this Government, if put under | which Mr, Monroe favored, commencing long 


the War Department, or any other Department. 
It will be made by the State for a less amount of 


| 


ago, could be continued, | should prefer it. It has 
been done away with; and how has it been done 


Sut, says the gentleman, a | 


Both cases | 
My object, if | 
I could have selected the means of carrying on | 
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ernment agents to see that they are carr; 
| effect. 


| Capitol will develop something of that sys 








_ Thos, 


Senate. 


away with? In violation of those ver 
which I laid down when I was spea 
It has been done away with for the 


Y principles 
king before. 
Purpose of 
r that king 


of bargaining, and that kind of maneuvering | 
g by 


which men have made private fortunes oy; of u, 
Government. As long as the old system exis... 
you left it to the corporations of the country, Be 
furnishing the money you had individual init? 
prise and individual interest to carry on these = 
provements. But you have abandoned that fe 
substituted a system of contracts, appointing Gov. 
I do not know but thet « commits win 
is now sitting in one of the lower rooms in “. 


tem be. 


fore we get through. 1! will not go into ir furt 


than that. 
I said when I was up before that the corry 
tions which were most dangerous to this co) 


her 


intry 


| were the corruptions to which men would reso» 


| for individual emolument b 


the partition of the 
spoils through a system of intrigue—throuvh q 
system of cliques covering the country with their 
corrupt practices, That is the thing against which 
I wanted to guard. 1 wanted to guard agains: t 
by the old-fashioned system of allowing the Goy. 
ernment, upon Mr. Monroe’s plan, to furnish 
some of the means while we secured individys) 
enterprise to execute the object. But the gentle. 
man says we would never execute these things on 
that plan, and he referred to what [ said as to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. He alluded to the 
fact that that canal was not finished, while the 
New York canals had been finished long avo, any 


| asked us to look at the millions which the New 


| York canals had brought in. 


Sir, if the Govern- 
ment had furnished the money, as I think it ought 
to have done, when it put its hand to the plow 


| in reference to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
| that canal would at this day have formed a con- 








| 


nection with the Ohio river which would have 
poured thousands and millions of valuable com- 
modities into the lap of this District for commer- 
cial purposes, and for the supply of the seat of 
Government. But you failed to do that. You 
abandoned the whole scheme. You entered into 
a contract, as it were—a sort of pledge of faith— 
with the people, not only of the District, but with 


| the stockholders in that enterprise, that you would, 


from time to time, unite with them in furnishing 
the means, and would contribute in proportion to 
their contributions. But you abandoned the work; 
you have thrown it upon the State of Maryland, 
and upon individual enterprise, and failed to con- 
tribute with them in proportion to the amounts 
which they raised. You relieved the District from 
their Holland debt; you took upon yourself on 
that account $500,000 or $1,000,000, and then you 
abandoned the scheme of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal; and now it is matter of reproach that 
the canal has been unprofitable. Why, the reason 
of that is, that it never was finished—the original 
plan was never carried out; and it is a poor argu- 
ment, when you have carried the house up to the 
eaves, to say that it is good for nothing, for you 
never puta roof upon it. If you had finished 
that canal, it would have been a valuable improve- 
ment, and it would have developed and shown 
the importance of the system for which I contend. 
Mr. PRATT. The speech of the honorable 
Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Doveras] has opened 
a new theme of discussion, into the results of which 
I desire the representatives of some of the cider 
States to look for a single moment. The Senator 
commenced by saying, that he did not intend to 
argue the question of the power of this Govern- 
ment to appropriate money for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement; still, during the course of his 
remarks, he stated that he would vote against this 
bill, provided it appropriated money instead of 
land. He tells us that there are two or three 
reasons which would influence his judgment i 
voting for the bill if it appropriated land. The 
first is, that there are 100,000,000 of acres on the 
line of Lake Superior, which would be enhanced 
in value greatly above the expenditure on the part 
of the Government, by the appropriation of half a 
million of dollars’ worth of that land. And then 
he says that this canal ought to be made, because 
of its commercial importance. And further, he 
says that he intends to vote against any appropr- 
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"of money for this purpose, but would | vote | 
appropriation of land. Where, then, is the | 
represented by the Senator from Georgia, 
+e jg the State represented by my friend from 
ve ocky, where is the State of Maryland, where 
greet States upon the margin of which there | 
ee no public lands, if appropriations for works of 
ont improvement, according to the argument 
“she Senator from Illinois, can only be made 
spore the improvement is to benefit the public 
ras His argument withdraws from the scone 
whe exercise of this power all those States—the | 
_netituents of all the representatives on this floor, 

whose States there are no vublic lands to be im- 
soved by the particular work of internal improve- 
‘ent, It is apparent—and I think the honorable 
Senator cannot escape the conclusion—that the ne- 
esary result of his argument is, that the Gov- 
snment of the United States have the power to 
wake appropriations for the purpose of internal 
‘mprovement, but — in those States in which the 
Tipited States own public lands. The national view 
whieh the honorable Senator takes of the subject is, 
that the Government can appropriate money for 
works of internal improvement, but it is a power 
which can be legitimately exercised only where 
‘hoy have lands within the State which are to be 
sghanced in value by the particular work of in- 
vernal improvement which is to be executed. 

Let us now take for a moment a common-sense 
riew of this subject; and I ask the honorable Sen- 
stor from Illinois to look at it for a moment ina 
common-sense point of view. The distinction | 
which he makes is, that we have power to appro- 
priate public lands for purposes of internal im- |, 
provement, but that we have no power to appro- | 
priatemoney. In this particular case, he concedes 
that this work will enhance very much the value 

of the public domain on Lake Superior. That is 

the concession on his part. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment have the power to improve these public 
ands by making this work; but then he restricts 
that power by saying that, although this canal can 
be made for the purpose of improving these lands, 
yet it can only be by appropriating land, and not 
appropriating money. The common-sense view 
which I put to him is this: Where is the differ- 
ence tothe Treasury? If the public lands are to 
be enhanced in value by the improvement, cannot 
the General Government appropriate money as 
well as land for the purpose of enhancing the 
value of these lands? What is the difference to 

the Treasury whether you appropriate half a 

milion of dollars’ worth of land or that amount of | 

money out of the Treasury? The only difference 
is, that if you take land, you would have to take 

a larger quantity of land, if his argument be true, | 

because of its enhanced value. If the value of 

the lands enhance afterwards, you have to take 
more of the Iand in value than the amount of 
money now called for, for the purpose of making 
the improvement, because if you take the money 
out of the Treasury it only amounts to halfa | 
million in the whole; but if the value of the lands 
be enhanced, the Government of course would 
have the whole of the land at its enhanced value 
by the mere appropriation of $500,000. 

My friend from Virginia [Mr. Mason] says 
that this doctrine was started by Mr. Adams; and | 
that it isa Whig doctrine that the Federal Govern- || 
ment has power to make appropriation for works 
of this kind. 

Although Mr. Adams might have recommended 
such a course of measures, yet it is due to the 
truth of history to say that he did not originate 
it, So far as I find, it originated with Mr. John | 
C.Calhoun, while Secretary of War. In his re- 
port toCongress, he recommended an appropria- | 
tion on the part of the General Government for the 
purpose of completing the Chesapeake and Ohio | 
Canal, (to which the honorable Senator from | 
Kentucky has referred,) as a work of national im- | 
portance—as a work of importance to this Gov- 
ernment in timeof war. But the Whigs in this 
body, I believe, are not divided in opinion as to 
the power of the General Government to appro- 
priate money for such purposes. The sole ques- 
ton with us isin regard to the particular work, 
and whether it is of that importance to commerce 
‘0 justify the appropriation. [, for one, am con- || 
"ined that this measure is of that importance. I /| 
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shall not vote against this bill for the purpose,of 
bringing up any other bill in lieu of it. Iam in 
favor of this measure, as I presume I shall be in 


| favor of the river and harbor bill when it comes 


up. I will vote for this now, as I shall vote for 
that when it comes before the Senate. 


The principal object which | had in rising was 


| to show, that if the system proposed by the hon- 


orable Senator from Illinois isto be carried out, it 
confines the exercise of this power on the part of 
the Federal Government exclusively to those 
States which have lands to be benefited by the 
particular work of internal improvement; and I 
thought, therefore, that the attention of repre- 
sentatives of States where there were no public 
lands should be called to the matter, so that they 
might vote for this amendment, and bring before 
the Senate the question of the power to appropri- 
ate money for such purposes. 1 want the amend- 
ment adopted, so as to bring up for the decision of 
the Senate the question of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to appropriate money for these 
useful and beneficent purposes. 

Mr. BUTLER. [If it is in order to offer an 
amendment at this time, I have one which I| desire 
to submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
pending is on the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to postpone the further consideration of the 
subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. BELL. 1 will withdraw that motion, if it 
is the pleasure of the Senate to take the question 
on the amendment now, but I intend afterwards, 
if | can get the floor, to move that the bill lie on 
table. 

Mr. BUTLER. As the motion to postpone is 
withdrawn, I offer the following amendment: 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, 'That the Secretary 
of War be also instructed to advertise for proposals for the 
construction of a ship canal of like character across the 
Peninsula of Florida, from the waters of St. Mary’s Sound 
to the waters of Tampa Bay, and to cause the same to be 
constructed: Provided, That the cost thereof shall not ex- 
ceed $400,000. 

I offer this amendment in good faith; but even if 
it be adopted, I frankly confess I shail not vote for 
the bill. I am constitutionally opposed to the bill; 
but if the proposition of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is to pass, I think that this should pass with 
it. So faras I have any information on the subject, 
I think that the work which I have proposed to have 
constructed is vastly more important. I regard 
this asa matter connected with commercial consid- 
erations; and | think the work proposed to be con- 
structed by my amendment would be of vastly more 
importance to the commerce of the country than 
the work proposed in the bill. It willsave a great 
deal of propertyand many valuable lives. I admit 


_I1 do not know muchas to the particular localities. 


The Massachusetts and Maine people go there, 
and know far more about the bays of Florida and 
South Carolina than Ido. They are more inter- 
ested in this work than in the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal; and I can assure the Senate, that so far as 


canal across the peninsula of Florida is of much 
more importance, because it accommodates a 


| greater interest, and there are larger portions of 


the United States interested in it than any one 
project that can be suggested. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to say to my friend 
from South Carolina that I concur with him most 
cordially as to the magnitude and importance of 
the work to which his amendment refers; but I 
think it occupies a very different ground in the 
Senate at this time from the original proposition. 
The one has been surveyed and estimates have been 
furnished in relation to the completion of the work. 
In relation to the other, nothing has been done. 


regards a comparison between the two works, this | 


However, that is not the purpose for which I | 


principally rose. 


I wish to say, that the Com- | 


mittee on Commerce have at this session exam- | 


ined this subject, and that my friend from Loui- || 


siana, [Mr. Soure,] at the proper time, will offer 


an amendment to the general bill, providing for a | 


survey of the route of a canal across the penin- 
sula of Florida. Until a survey shall have been 
made, and until we shall have definite information 
upon which we can act, I think ihe two proposi- 
tions must be essentially different. ' 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the honorable Senator from South Caro- 


|| actually far short of the truth. 
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whose whole extent will be within the State which 
I have the honor in part to represent, may render 
it necessary for me to say a few words upon the 
subject, and | shall be as brief as possible. I will 
first remark, in reply to the honorable Senator 
from Maine, who is under the impression that no 
survey or estimates have been made for a canal 
across the isthmus of Florida, that he is mistaken. 
A survey has been made, and estimates have been 
oaeaealt and it was at my instance within a few 
days back, that the proposition originated before 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The proposition is to put our hands into the 
Treasury and take money therefrom for the con- 
struction of a canal at the Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
right is based upon the idea that it is necessary 
for the national defenses. Strike out that idea, 
and it falls to the ground at once; for 1 presume 
that we all consider that there is no money in the 
Treasury that can be appropriated properly to in- 
ternal improvements. 1 apprehend that if any 
Senator puts the proposition directly to the people 
whether they should be taxed for the work, and 
it should be said to each one, ‘* Give your contri- 
bution for this work,’’ it would fall to the ground. 
If we havea right to put our hands into the Treas- 
ury for $400,000 to construct that canal, we cer- 
tainly have the right to tax the people directly for 
the contribution of so much money, and it requires 
no political foresight to see how such a proposi- 
tion would be met. 

It shows vast political foresight to place this 
bill on the ground of national defense, for the 
American people area military people. Notwith- 
standing our military forces are short of twelve 
thousand men, we are the most military people on 
earth; and no appeal of this character can ever 
be made to the American people unsuccessfully. 
We have seen it recently here in the proposition 
referred to by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, with regard to the Collins line of steam- 
ers, whose compensation has been more than don- 
bled upon the iden that they were suitable for war 
purposes—suitable for fighting the battles of the 
country with guns on the high seas. That pro- 
position was entertained here in defiance of the 
opinion of twenty-nine thirtieths of the military men 
of our Navy. | feel that I am not wrong in say- 
ing that twenty-nine thirtieths of the military men 
of our Navy ridiculed such a proposition as being 
utterly preposterous, that these gorgeous barges, 
fitted up with more than eastern magnificence, 
when they should be reduced, according to the 
plans submitted, would disclose to you ships fitted 
for war. But I pass from that subject. I give it 
merely as a suggestion that an appeal to the war 
feelings of our people is neverunsuccessfull y made. 


| I have no doubt that this work might be incident- 


ally useful in case of war; but so Is every manu- 
facturer of cloth, and every agriculturist who turns 
his attention to the cultivation of wheat, or any 
other kind of grain. So is every weaver—so is 
every manufacturer of arms. Al! these are inci- 
dents of war; for without these, the sinews of war, 
we could not progress for a single moment; and 
every measure of the Government might as well 
be placed on an appeal to war purposes as this, 

Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps my friend had better 
allow me to withdraw the amendment, as I under- 
stand it is intended to provide for this object in 
another bill. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall be happy if the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina will with- 
draw the amendment; because I feel interested in 
its passage, and I do not wish to attach it to this 
bill. But before I give way to allow the amend- 
ment to be withdrawn,! wish to call the attention 
of gentlemen to the important measure now under 
consideration. If the canal round the Sault Ste. 
Marie be an important measure in view of the na- 
tional defenses, it is as nothing compared to a 
canal across the peninsula of Florida. The Gulf 
of Mexico may be compared toa demijohn on its 
side, and through the neck of it is a navigation of 
about sixty miles made available for a navigation 
of more than two hundred and fifty millions an- 


nually, which at this time passes through. it. 


These are the statistics of the country; and our 
statistics are so informally taken that they fall 
In addition to 


|| these two hundred and fifty millions, we have in 
shall vote for it with a great deal of pleasure. I |, lina, contemplating, as it does, a public work |. view the Tehuantepec trade, which will probably 
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in twenty years double this amount; because in 
twenty years there will not bea chest of tea that 
will go by any other route than by the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to the United States. And I wish 
to say, too, that when the proper time arrives, | 
have it in my power to show to the Senate that 
more than a million of American property is lost 
annually in endeavors to double the Tortugas and 
the dangerous coast on the south side of Florida, 
which this canal will entirely obviate; and that 
within the last ten years more property has been 
destroyed for want of a canal than would have 
constructed a navigable ship-canal. 

Mr.BUTLER. Atthesuggestion of my friend 
from Louisiana, and the Senator from Florida, 
who understands this subject much better than | 
do, and as a matter which they have so much at 
heart, I ask leave to withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, 
then, will be on the amendment of the Senator 
feom Michigan as amended. 

Mr. BADGER. I desire by some mode to have 
a separate vote on so much of the amendment as 
was originally proposed, and then on the propo- 
sition which has been inserted on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. I do not see any 
other mode of attaining the object than by moving 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut to the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan was agreed to. I 
therefore make that motion. My object is to ob- 
tain a separate vote upon the question of appro- 
priating money for the erection of the canal as a 
distinct proposition from the question of transfer- 
ring it to the State and allowing her to regulate the 
use of it. 

Mr. CHASE. I hope that the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina will prevail. The 
propositions are essentially distinct in their char- 
acter; and, without going into an argument on the 
subject at this time, when every Senator has made 
up his mind, I intend merely to say, that for my- 
self, 1 shall vote cheerfully for the first section, 
but I shall not vote for the last. 

Mr. BADGER. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will allow the 
vote to be reconsidered, so that gentlemen who 
want to vote for one part of the proposition can 
do so, without being compelled to take the whole. 

Mr. CASS. I have no objection to the recon- 
sideration for that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With that view there can 
be no objection to the reconsideration, and | would 
therefore suggest that the call for the yeas and 
nays be withdrawn. ’ 

Mr. BADGER. As there seems to bea ceneral 
acquiescence in the reconsideration, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays. 

There being no objection, the call was with- 
drawn. 

The motion to reconsider was avreed to, and 
the question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Tovcey to the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would ask whether, 
if we adopt the original amendment without the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, it 
would not then be in order for him to offer his 
amendment ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norris 
in the chair.) It will be in order to move to add 
anything to the original amendment after it may 
be adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I would suggest 
to the gentleman to withdraw his amendment to 
the amendment, because that will relieve us of a 
vreat deal of embarrassment. If he should with- 
draw his amendment, we can have the yeas and 
nays on the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and then the Senator from Connecticut can 
offer his amendment, and wecan have the yeas and 
nays upon that. This will show the position of 
every one. 

Mr. BADGER. I would appeal to the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut to allow the Senate 
to vote upon the proposition of the Senator from 
Michigan as it stands, and he can offer his amend- 
ment afterwards. It will be just as much in or- 
der, and just as appropriate in every respect, after 
that proposition shall be passed upon as now. I 


hape the honorable Senator will allow us an ap- 
portunity of voting in such a manner as to show 
our position upon each amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
Senator from North Carolina will be yielded to by 
the Senator from Connecticut, and that we shall 
have a separate vote on each proposition. 

Mr. BORLAND. {It seems to me that the prop- 
osition of the Senator from North Carolina is 


| not altogether fair and reasonable to the Senator 


from Connecticut, for if he withholds his amend- 
ment now, it will materially change the proposi- 
tion before the Senate. There may be Senators 
here willing to vote for the whole proposition, if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut be incorporated with it, but who may not 
be willing to vote for it in its present shape. The 
incorporation of the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut adds to the original proposition 
an essential feature which gives character to the 
whole and makes it an entirely different measure. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The request of the Senator 
from North Carolina is, that [should withdraw the 
amendment which I have offered to the amendment. 
if that amendment be withheld, the amendment 
nroposed by the Senator from Michigan will lose 
a considerable portion of its support, and I there- 
fore cannot consent to withdraw it. 

Mr. BADGER. It will lose more if it be kept 
in. 

Mr. BADGER called for the yeas and nays on 


{ hope the request of the | 


the adoption of the amendment to the amend- | 
ment. 
Mr. BUTLER. If this is a war measure, I 


cannot abandon this work to a State, any more 
than I could abandon a fort; and if it be not a war 
measure, it is a work for the benefit of Michigan. 
I shall vote against the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment to the amendment, resulted—yeas 
23, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, 
Bright, Brooke, Cass, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, James, Jones of 
lowa, Morton, Sebastian, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Toucey, 
Underwood, and Weller—23. 

NAYS—Messers. Badger, Payard, Bell, Butler, Charlton, 
Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dawson, Fish, Geyer, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Hunter, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, 
Meriwether, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Spruance, 
Sumner, Upham, Wade, and Walker—27. 

So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The question 
now is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Feucu.] 

_ Mr. DAVIS. That brings us to the first proposi- 
tion to appropriate money. 


Sorland, Bradbury, | 


1 would suggest to the | 


Senator from Michigan the expediency of striking | 


out one part of that amendment, which I think 
would be a great improvement in every point of 
view to the bill. There is in the amendment a 
provision that twenty per cent. shall be retained 
from those who, carry on the work. Now, I be- 


lieve all experience has shown such a reservation | 


to be a very improvident one—one calculated to 
cripple and break down the contractors, and no 
man will, when there is such a reservation made, 
make a contract upon so favorable terms as he will 
if you give him all the money as he goes on. I 
think I could demonstrate this, if time would per- 
mit. J move, therefore, toamend the amendment 
by striking out the words: 

‘Reserving always asum equal to twenty per centuin 
on the amount of work performed, until the whole be com- 
pleted.’ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 
on a division, by a vote of—ayes 17, noes 27. 

Mr. BORLAND. Before the vote is taken on 
the amendment, I desire to say a few words. I 
had made up my mind to vote for this amendment 
as it had been amended on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, [Mr. Tovcey.] It did 
require some considerable effort on my part to 
bring my mind to that conclusion. It was as 
much as [ could do; and perhaps my feelings and 
personal considerations has as much to do in bring- 
ing me to that conclusion as my judgment. I hesi- 
tated a long while. 

But the amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the amendment having been reconsid- 
ered and rejected, puts it entirely out of my power 


> - - - | 
to vote for the original amendment. I am willing || 
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' propose. It is the river and harbor bill ast ; 
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to vote for the bill as it came from th 
I am willing to give 500,000 acres of 
willing to give one million of acres 


‘ , if Ne€Ceseny., 
to construct this canal, butas theamendme,, .» 


stands, Iam unable to vote the Money ann. 
ation. eae. ee 
The question being taken by yeas ang Save 
the amendment of Mr. Fetcn, resultea’.. 
21, nays 32; as follows: = 
YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Cass, Chase. 
Fish, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of lowa 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith,s 
Underwood, Upham, and Wade—21, 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard Fell Dp 
land, Bradbury, Bright, Brooke. Butier, Chariton a — 
Dawson, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lon 
Douglas, Downs, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, J en 
of Tennessee, King, Mallory, Mason, No: i 


: ~ . y TIS, Sebast 
Shields, Soulé, Toucey, Walker, and Weller99 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
Mr. WALKER. I have an amendmey: 


e COMmittas 


land. 1,. 


Davis, Pej. 
’ Mer wet 


her 
PruaARce, Symn,, 


the House of Representatives, with the ameni. 
ments of the Committee on Commerce. i 

The Secretary was about to read the ame 
ment, when Mr. Cass suggested that there ys 
no necessity for reading it, as every one kyo 
what it was. 

Mr. WALKER. As this may be the las, 
portunity of success that the river and harbor 
will have, I do not propose to discuss the ame 
ment, but shall simply ask the yeas and nays 
upon it. 


The hae and nays were ordered. 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope the amendment will }. 
adopted. 


Mr. PRATT. Theadoption of the amendin: 
is certainly, under the decision of the Senate, the 
only earthly hope we have for appropriations { 
works of internal improvement in thuse States 
which there is no public lands. 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CHASE. Is the amendment to strike o, 
and insert, or to add? 
Mr. WALKER. 

tions to the bill. 

.Mr. CHASE. I desire to inquire whether 
will be in order to amend the motion of the Sena. 
tor from Wisconsin, so as to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert his amendment 
If 1 understand the proposition as it now stands, 
it is to add a long series of money appropriations 
to an appropriation of land. 

Mr. BADGER. When we get the amendmen 
in, we can strike out the other. 

Mr. BUTLER. Imovethat the Senaté do now 


I shall therefore 


It is to add additional se 


, adjourn. 


he motion was not agreed to, there being, 

a division—ayes 21, noes 28. 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I trust the Senat 
from Wisconsin will withdraw his amendment. 





/ am sure he must be aware that there is no time! 


pass so important an amendmentas that this even- 
ing. As IL understand it, he has offered the House 
bill for the improvement of certain harbors and 


| rivers, with the amendments of the Committee 0! 


| ject this evening. 


Commerce of the Senate, as an amendmen 
There are various amendments to be offered, in 
addition to those made by the committee, anc 
there is not time for the consideration of the sub- 
I hope he will withdraw his 
amendment. 
Mr. BUTLER. I wish to call the attention 0! 
the Senate to this condition of things. Here is 


| bill offered as an amendment, which | have no! 


read, and I will venture to say there are many 
others on this floor who have not read it—for the 


| reason that we did not expect to vote upon it to 


days and if you resort to this parliamentary mode 
—I do not say it may not bea parliamentary moce 


| —you do it in a way not to enable gentlemen 00 


this floor to yote intelligently on the subject be 
fore the body. I know that the river and har- 
bor bill may be crammed down our throats by 
those who have the power; but I wish to haveas 
opportunity to examine, to consider it, to study 


it. I cannot, upon. the responsibility of an ind 
vidual, much less asa Senator, undertake to ¥10- 
late what may be proper upon this subject, for ! 
| the bill is to pass, perhaps it may 


need to have 
some qualifications; but Iam not to be required st 


| this time of the evening to take it as an amend: 


ment to the bill before us. If the Senate has * 
mind to do it, let it be done in the face of the ope? 
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ielaration that here is one of the most important 
sures of the session brought forward as an 
vpendment toa bill; ata time when nobody ex- 
oected it. a = oz i 
vr. TOUCEY. I wish to ask, if this amend- 
vent be adopted, whether the proposition can be 
nade to strike out an item from the river and har- 
vor bill, a8 it 18 incorporated in this bill? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the bill 
shall be reported to the Senate it can be done. 
“The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
» the amendment, and resulted—yeas 20, nays 
32; as follows: 
yEAS—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of 
wisconsin, Fish, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of Tennessee, 
pearce, Pratt, Sebastian, Seward, Spruance, Sumner, Un- 
jorwood, Upham, Wade, and Walker—20. 
~ XAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Borland, 
pradbury, Bright, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Charlton, Chase, 
nawson, De Saussure, Dodge of fowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Feich, Gwin, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, King, Mal- 
iory, Mason, Meriwether, Morton, Norris, Shields, Smith, 
aoulé, Toucey, and Weller—22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move to amend the ori- 
vinal bill by striking out 500,000, and inserting 
75,000; so as to appropriate 750,000 acres of land 
for the construction of the canal. 

A Senator Then you exceed the estimate. 

Mr. ATCHISON. My object is to secure this 
work. Lam satisfied that it is of great import- 
ance in many points of view. I doubt very much 
whether 500,000 acres will be sufficient for its ac- 
complishment in as shorta time as we trust it 
can bedone. Therefore | move to increase the 
appropriation to 750,000 acres. 

‘On motion by Mr. HALE, the Senate ad- 
ourned. 


Tuespay, August 17, 1852. 
On motion by Mr. FELCH, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill. 
The question pending being on the amendment 
of Mr. Arcuison to strike out ** 500,000” and 


insert *750,000,’’ so that the grant shall be 750,000 
acres of public land. 


Mr.SMITH said: Mr. President, I desire to say 
a few words to the Senate on the subject of appro- 

priating lands to aid the State of Michigan in con- 
structing this canal; and perhaps I may as well 
say them now as at any time. I voted at the first 
session of the last Congress for a bill of this char- 
acter, but [ had not at that time any particular 
information on the subject. I acted upon consid- 
erations and views such as have governed my 
course both as a member of the House and of the 
Senate, in supporting appropriations of the public | 
lands to aid the States, where the lands are situa- 
ted, in works of internal improvement. I believe 
that to be a sound principle of policy to be pur- 
sued with respect to the public lands; and if I 
thought that this canal could be executed by the 
State of Michigan by an appropriation of 500,000 
acres, or of 750,000 acres within a reasonable pe- 
riod, I should certainly vote for the amendment, 
if that is deemed expedient, and at any rate in 
favor of the original bill. I should vote in favor 
of such a cession of the public lands exactly on 
the grounds which induced me to support the ces- 
sion of alternate sections of public land to aid in 
the construction of the great Central Railroad 
through the State of Illinois, and various other 
bills which have passed the Senate both at the last 
and present sessions. But this subject, owing to 
circumstances to which [ am about to advert, is in 
4 Situation that is somewhat peculiar; and I think 
can satisfy the Senate that the State of Michigan 
cannot construct the canal, though aided, within 
such a period of time as is required. You may 
give her lands which she may sell by private sale, 
or she may sell them by auction. She might in 
that way raise funds enough—say $400 ,000—to | 
enable her to enter upon and execute the work. 

ut if we were merely to grant her the lands to 
theamount specified in the original bill, or even to | 
the amount named by my friend from Missouri, 
(Mr. Arcutson,} I can demonstrate that the State 
cannot cut that canal within any period short of 
some ten or twelve years. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] told 
the Senate yesterday that if we make this grant of 
500,000 acres, the State itself can cut the canal, 
and not only so, but that it could be done in a! 
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shorter period than would be accomplished by the 
appropriation of money by the General Govern- 
ment. I thought that that was a very extraordi- 
nary view of the subject. I think it is a little too 
extravagant to render it necessary for me tomake 
any particular remarks upon it on the present oc- 
casion. 

| have nothing to say here in regard to the im- 
portant distinction between the construction of 
this work by the General Government—in which 
case the canal would be made a free canal—and 
its construction by the State government out of 
property and means in the form of land to be fur- 
nished to the State by the General Government, 
clothing the State government with the power of 
laying any amount of burden it may choose upon 
the commerce which may pass through this chan- 
nel of communication. ‘This distinction, in my 
humble judgment, is very important; and I regret 
very much that it did not have a more prevailing 
effect upon the judgment of the Senate than it did 
in the vote which they gave yesterday upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
FELCH. } 

Before we hand this amount of public property 
over to the State of Michigan, it becomes import- 
ant for us to consider what the State can do with 
it. Can she take it and hand it over to some cor- 
poration—some body of men having corporate 
powers—who will enter upon the execution of the 
work, and who will be induced by a cession to 
the State of such an immense amount of property 
to undertake its execution? Can the State, I in- 
quire of the Senate, execute the work through the 
agency of a corporate body, to be created by 
the Legislature? Can the work be executed by 
the State itself? In order to settle these questions, 
it becomes necessary to recur to the present con- 
stitution of Michigan. I have before me certain 
extracts from that constitution, to which I invite 
the particular attention of the Senate: 


Constitution of Michigan, revised 1850. 
Art. L4—FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

“Sec. 3. The State may contract debts to meet deficits 
in revenues. Such debts shall not, in the aggregate, at any 
one time, exceed $50,000. The moneys so raised shall be 
applied to the purposes for which they were obtained, or to 
the payment of the debts so contracted. 

“Sec. 4. The State may contract debts to repel inva 
sions, suppress insurrections, or defend the State in time of 
war. ‘The money arising from the contracting of such debts 
shall be applied to the purpose for which it was raised, or 
to repay such debts. 

‘Sec. 5. No money shall be paid out of the treasury ex- 
cept in pursuance of appropriations made by law. 

“Sec. 6. The credit of the State shall not be granted to, 
or in aid of, any person, association, or corporation. 

“Sec. 7. No scrip, certificate, or other evidence of State 
indebtedness shall be issued, except for the redemption of 


stock previously issued, or for such debts as are expressly | 


authorized in this constitution. 

“Sec. 8. The State shall not subscribe to, or be interest- 
ed in the stock of any company, association, or corporation. 

‘Sec. 9. The State shall not be a party to, or interested 
in, any work of internal improvement, nor engaged in 
carrying On any such works, except in the expenditure of 
grants to the State of land or other property.’’ 

ARTICLE 15—CORPORATIONS. 

“Sec. 1. Corporations may be formed under general 
laws; but shall not be created by special act, except for 
municipal purposes. All laws passed pursuant to this sec- 
tion, may be altered, amended or repealed.” 


I may as well, in this place, noticethis last pro- | 


vision of the Constitution. [t is an express pro- 
vision that the Legislature of the State shall have 
no power to create a corporation to build this 
canal. No special act of incorporation shall be 
passed by the Legislature for any purpose what- 
ever, but they may make a general incorporation 
law—but how? Suppose they do make such a 
law, authorizing individuals to associate them- 
selves together for the ee of building canals 


iand railroads, or undertaking other works of 


internal improvement, what does this article of 
the Constitution say? That every general incor- 
poration law shall be subject to be altered, re- 
pealed, or amended, at any time, at the pleasure 
of the General Assembly of the State. But the 
State of Michigan has made no such general mcor- 

oration law, I will venture to say, unless it is a 
fats for plank roads. I believe they have a gen- 
eral corporation law for that purpose. But I do 
not understand that the State has authorized any 
corporation for the purpose of constructing canals 
and railroads; but suppose they have, what does 
this article of the constitution say? It says that 
the law, whatever it may be, may be altered, or 
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amended, or repealed, at any time, at the pleasure 
of the General Assembly. oargeee they come 
forward and make such a general iaw, authorizing 
the citizens of ihe State or of the country to asso- 
ciate themselves together to build this canal, or 
other canals, what capitalist on earth would ad- 
vance a dollar when he has to hold the property 
by such a tenure as the will of any legisiative 
body—I will not say of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, for I would trust to the disere- 
tion of that body as muchas to that of the Legis- 
lature of any other State. 

What, then, sir, is the condition of this subject 
Totally different from those grants to railroads in 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, and elsewhere, for which 
I have voted. I have voted for large grants of 
alternate sections of the public lands in the expect 
ation and wish, nay, the certain knowledge, that 
they were to be handed over to corporations to 
build the railroads, and they are uniformly so 
handed over. But here standing in the way is 
this constitution. I do not say whether it isa 
wise or unwise one; but it seems to have been a 
constitution made upon the high-pressure princi- 
ple, going the whole figure in this business of ex 
cluding the Legislature from all power to ente: 
into works of internal improvement. We may 
give the lands to the State ‘for this canal, but the 
State can organize no body of men to construct it. 
There can be no body politic to which the prop- 
erty can be transferred for the purpose of con- 
structing the work. Then we are brought down 
to the question, whether the State itself can take 
the land, and make the canal. Here again we 
find the State hampered and manacled completely, 
tied up in every possible way with cords running 
about its arms in forty different directions. In 
the first case we have the decree which has gone 
forth as irreversible as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that the Legislature shall contract no 
debt whatever exceeding $50,000 for any purpose 
onearth. Itis true there are certain exceptions 
to this, which I will name. The State shall! con 
tract no debt except to make up a deficiency in its 
revenue, and that debt shall in no event exceed 
$50,000, excepting,'however, says another section, 
that if the State is involved in war, or there is an 
insurrection, it may contract debts for the purpose 
of defending itself, or suppressing the insurree- 
tion, and the money thus borrowed shall be ap- 
plied to that object, and to thut object alone. That 
is going a good way. ‘They seem to pile on the 
agony. Notcontent with saying in general terms, 
that the State shall contract no debt beyond 
$50,000, they take it up in detail, and seem to sup- 
pose that the people of Michigan were so cansti- 
tuted that they could not trust themselves. 

Let us see how they manage it: 

« The credit of the State shall not be granted to, or in aid 
of any person, associauion, or corporation.”? 

In the first place, they cannot create corpora 
tions; but if some other State should make a cor- 
poration to go there and build a canal within the 
limits of Michigan, the State shall not aid that 
person or corporation. 

Again: 

** No serip, certificate, or other evidence of State indel#t 
edness, shall be issued, except for the redemption of stock 
previously issued, or for such debts as are expressly author 
ized in the Constitation.” 

So that they cannot issue any scrip for this 

| work, in any shape or form. 

| The eighth section then says: 

| The State shall not subscribe to, or be interested in, 
the stock of any company, association, or corporation.’’ 

It shall not grant any scrip; it shall not create 
any corporation. Ifa corporation gets it undera 
general law, it shall not give it any credit; it shall 
not grant it any aid. 

Then the ninth section says: 


“The State shall not be a party, or interested in any 
works of internal improvement; nor engaged in carrying 
on any such works.’’ 


It would be agreed by all that here is a complete 
end of the matter, were it not for the fact that the 
convention which made this constitution had a 
suspicion that they might get some land from the 
Government of the United States to build this ca- 
nal, and therefore this clause was inserted: ‘* ex- 


|| cept in the expenditure of granta to the State of 


|, land or other eer I am very sorry they 
| did not put in grants by the United States, for that 
}; was rely what they referred to. They thought 
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that they might get some land to build this canal; 
therefore that exception was presented. Here we 
find the State of Michigan placed in this condition, 
without the power of raising a dollar, without the 
power of issuing scrip in any shape, without the 


power of lending its credit, without the power of | 


creating corporations, but simply with the power 
of taking what lands we may choose to give them; 
of selling these lands at some time or other, and 
applying the avails to the object that is indicated 
bythe grant. This is the condition of the State. 
We are to hand over the 500,000 acres of public 
lands, or the 750,000 acres, and then 1 want to 
know if the public are to derive the benefit from 
that which we expect them to derive from the 
rants. We knew that the effect of the grant to 
llinois would beto build the railroad; we knew that 
its effect—at least | believed—would be not only 
to build the railroad, but to enhance the price of 
the reserved sections, so that the Treasury would 
be indemnified, as it will be, 1 have no manner of 
doubt. Weexpected to get an equivalent for our 
grant; but how are we to get an equivalent here 
for this grant of land, and when are we to get it? 
I can demonstrate to you by the past experience of 
the State that Michigan (I donot care if you grant 
her 2,000,000 acres) would not build a canal under 
ten years; and inthe mean time the British will build 
a canal there. Then, according to my friend from 
Illinois, [Mr. Dovexas,] all that we would have to 
do would be to get intoa war and to capture it. He 
says he wants to have the British build all the ca- 
nals they can, and then we can have a war and 
capture them. Well, sir, that might be a cheap 
way of getting along, but it might cost more money 
to pay for the war than to build the canal for our- 
selves. But I say | can demonstrate from the ex- 
erience of Michigan that the canal will not be 
Built by the means proposed in less than ten years. 
And here | have to refer to a past circumstance. 
We have had a little experiment in Michigan. 
We granted her once, out of the public lands, a 
half a million of acres. I refer now to what is 
called the distribution law of 1841. My friend 


from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] was in the | 


House of Representatives at that ume, and con- 
curred with me and other gentlemen in passing 
that act. We undertook to distribute the avails of 
the public lands among the States of the Union. 
We wanted to treat the new States with very great 
liberality; and we expected to get some return 
ourselves; we expected to have some little benefit 
from that large fund. We commenced by giving 
to the State of Michigan, and other new States, 
500,000 acres of land each; or, in case they had 
received some previously, enough to make up 
500,000 acres. But there was unfortunately thrown 
into that law what is called the twenty per cent. 


clause, on the motion of a gentleman recently a | 


member of this body from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien, ] 


to the effect, that whenever Congress should lay | 
duties on any article of import exceeding twenty | 


ser cent. it should suspend that distribution. We 
brad to make such a tariff. We passed the tariff 


of 1842; and therefore the distribution bill stands | 
It has not been repealed. | 
It is a law of the land; but it is a suspended law. 


suspended to this day. 


But somewhat inequitably, it did not suspend the 
grant of 500,000 acres to Michigan. That State 
got her grant of land. What did she do? 
went on and organized a land system, and, I am 
told, got up a land office; had a number of officers 
to sell those lands; and she has been selling, and 


selling for eleven years, and has not yet sold them 


all. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
does Michigan eiteen to sell her lands? 


Mr. SMITH. do not know. 


pleases, I suppose. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Does she sell them at $1 25, | 


or at three, four, or five dollars per acre? 

Mr. SMITH. Ido not know anything about 
it; but I am told that she has not sold the whole 
amount from that day to this, but has had a large 
number of office-holders supported by the fund. 


I believe nobody has derived any benefit from the | 


rrant except those office-holders. [ do not know 
Sas she has taken some lands in the midst of set- 
tlements, which she holds at this day at five dol- 
lars ~ acre; but when she comes to select the 


500,000 acres, as proposed by this bill, she will | 
have to go into the wilderness. But I would like || twenty-two feet, will overcome this entire diffi- i period—and then I am willing that it should be 


I would ask at what price 


Any price she | 
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to know when she can sell them. It is to be 


| borne in mind, that she will haveto encounter dif- 


ficulties which she has not had to encounter hereto- 
fore. She will have to meet the difficulties of the 
land-warrant system; and to what extent it is to 

roceed I do not know. There are the bounty 
[and warrants now coming readily into the market; 
at what price they are held I do not recollect, but 
I believe they are at about twenty-five per cent. 
discount at this time; and when the whole amount 
comes into the market, they may fall down fifty 
per cent., or even more. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the honorable Senator 
mean to say that the last issue of bounty land 
warrants has reduced the price of them in the 
market? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
stand the price of the land warrants, notwithstand- 


ing the last issue, has increased instead of less- | 


ened. 

Mr. SMITH. I knew that the fact was so. I 
say that they were sometime ago, as my honor- 
able friend from Arkansas knows very well, at a 
much lower rate than they arenow. I know they 
have risen, notwithstanding the last issue; but does 
my honorable friend feel any degree of confidence 


that they will not fall when this issue is consum- || 


mated? Does he feel any degree of confidence 
that they will not fall if the Bennett land distribu- 


tion bill passes the Senate? [ do not know whether | 


that bill will pass or not, but it has passed the 
other House. I have not examined it; but I be- 
lieve it makes grants of land to the amount of 
some 60,000,000 of acres. 

sell this land. 1 do not say, if you give them land 
of money to construct the canal; but what I do say 
is, that it cannot be built under a great number of 
years. She has been eleven years selling her 
former grant of 500,000 acres, and she has not sold 
them all yet,and this canal will be put off under this 
system some eight or ten years. 1 thinkI may say 
with truth, that I am too strong a friend to the best 
interests of the upper peninsula of Michigan to give 
my assent to any such billas this. What is more 
than that, it is totally unnecessary; and if we do 
not make the appropriation of money in a very 
short time, I feel pertectly certain that the British 
Government will make one on the Canadian side of 
the river. ‘They have had their engineers there 
making surveys this season; and they are there 
now foraught | know. They were there at my 
last advices. The moment a British canal is con- 


structed, so far as the business interests of the | 


country are concerned—and some Senators say 


they do not want any such work for war purposes | 
—another canal would be wholly unnecessary. | 


For the honor of my country, I desire to have an 


willing to havea British work, and I would not 
ask Congress to go into a war to capture it; but I 
would be willing to pay toil. 


great communication fall into British hands. 
My own belief is that the bill, as it now stands, 
will amount to a donation of these lands to Mich- 


| igan, and that the work will never be constructed; 
She || 


or certainly not within such a period of time as to 
make it of any value whatever to the upper penin- 
sula; and, sir, what a poor, miserable way this is 
of meeting a subject of this kind. Honorable 
Senators refuse to meet it with a money appro- 
priation, and they refuse to come up to the exi- 
gencies of the case. The honorable Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. Doveras] says it is a canal; and | 


there is something, one would suppose, horrible 
in his notion of that word—a canal! He told us, 
yesterday, that if you make this canal, there are 
a great many other canals to be made. I cannot 
go over that catalogue; but he thought it would 


| take about $500,000,000 to build all the vast canals 
that might be wanted in various parts of the coun- || 
try; and he could not consent to go for this work, 


because it falls under the name of a canal. I will 
relieve the honorable Senator from that difficulty; 


and if he will only consent to grant the money, | 


[ would say that I under- | 
| House, but which did not pass the Sena 


| you baptize it by the name of a canal, it is a hor 
| rible thing; but if you call it a ** communication” 


|| money? 
American work; but if we cannot have that, I am | 


|| Sir, I do not understand this. 


It would, however, || 
be a mortifying circumstance to me to have this || 
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Sry ATE, 
culty. Then it is nothing but a riy 
ment. And if the honorable Senator is not 
fied with putting up a dam, I wil! accom — 
him in another way. We can build a eae 
the river, about a rod or two from the w _s 
There is not a vast amount of water that flows 
of Lake Superior—probably not over one oo 
of the amount of water thrown down the P.n. 
the Niagara—and it is spread out over ay a 
of nearly a mile. I should judge we could ine 
as well build a wall there as not, two rods 
the west bank of the river; and then it js not 
but a river improvement; it deserves po,” 
name. Suppose you were to make a cut-off yn. 
the Mississippi—and I believe such a thine }... 
been done often—you dig a canal in the firs: ),. 
and is not that a river improvement? 
In the river and harbor bill which 


er improy & 


est han) 


fr mM 


Nir 
ine 


rst place 


passed the 


" te, towards 
the close of the last session, there wag ap o», 


propriation to open a communication between 
Albemarle sound and the Atlantic ocean by \), 
way of improving a harbor or harbors, Wo + 


between Albemarle sound and the Atlantic pew 
it becomes very constitutional and highly expe. 
dient. . 
Now, I say this is nothing but a river improys. 
ment; and if there are gentlemen that have cons, . 
entious difficulties, constitutional difficulties, | ay 
very much disposed to accommodate them, | w)' 
do all I can to relieve them from their troubles, |; 
they only come out for this enterprise they may 


1] sag the work in the river itself, and there woy\i 
I do not say that the State of Michigan cannot 


e no difficulty in putting it there if it is so oy. 


_rageous to locate the communication on the bank. 
enough, but that they can raise a sufficient amount || 


But | want to call the attention of the Senate. jy 


| my concluding remarks here, to the condition of 


things. I do not mean any discourtesy to otlier 
honorable members of this body. I wish to treat 
every Senator and his arguments with respect; but 


here are Senators, and among them my honorable 


| friend from Illinois, sustaining the appropriation of 


land; and then comes up my friend from Missouri 
and says: ‘I will grant 750,000 acres of land:” 
and I do not know but that some other gentlemen, 
who will not give a penny of money, wil! propose 


| to grant a million, or two millions. If you will only 
| agree togive land enough to the State of Michigan, 


a sufficient amount of money can be obtained out 
of the grant to build the canal. There isno doubt 
aboutthat. They can sell it at a New York shii- 
ling an acre, and get the money ultimately. But! 
have an objection to make to this in my capacity of 
a representative of one of the old States of this 
Union. Whatis this but taking the property of the 
Union and squandering it? How is 1t that Senators 
make a distinction between taking land and taking 
I want to know if land is not property, 
and if money is anything more than property. 
I may be obtuse 
on this subject. Perhaps I have no powers of 
comprehension. 

The principle advocated seems to be to take the 


| land, seize township after township, and sell it at 


twelve poet an acre; but, as to taking a dollar out 
of the ‘Treasury, there is the Constitution In the 


| way; but let the British Government build the 
canal, and we will capture it from them. Sir, that 
| is not my view of this matter. 


This work ought 
to be executed by thesGeneral Government, or 
it ought not to be executed at all. I have no idea 
of making myself a party to such a miserable 
proceeding as this, and grant the land to the State 


| of Michigan, under the circumstances of this case, 


which has not the power to create a corporation, 
which has not the power of borrowing a single 


| dollar of public money, or the power of issuing 
scrip, but simply to take the land and sell it at 
| some time or other, and getting something out 0! 
| it at some remote period. I regard it—with proper 


respect for other Senators, and particularly my 
friend from Michigan—as a most stupendous hur 
bug. The canal would never be built in that way, 


or, if built, it would only be at a period so remote 


as to render it of no sort of importance. | main- 
tain, s:herefore, that unless honorable Senators 


we can make a dam in the river—make ita slack- | consent in some form or other, to have the Gener! 


water navigation. 


The rapids there might be || Government take this matter into its own hands, 


overcome bya dam. Adam raising the water || and construct the canal within some reasonable 
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ied over to the State—it is useless to do any- | 


ae | think some of my friends on this side of 
eS yamber, yesterday, took an erroneous view 
mr ihe subject, in not agreeing to the amendment 
fine seins 


- ay honorable colleague, {[Mr. Toucery.] lam 


t the cor 


j 


»struction of the canal by an appropria- | 


the General Government, or I am for doing | 


Pe °BORLAND. Although not one of the 
esentatives of the State of Michigan, guard- 
» her peculiar interests on this floor, | deem it 
* together inappropriate, as a representative 
rhat great region known under the name of the 
West, to return thanks to the Senator from Con- 
oeut for the very great interest he has mani- 
sod on several occasions, and particularly to- 
iv for the welfare, the peculiar welfare of, and 


aorovements to be made in, that region of coun. | 


It is not my purpose now to enter into a vin- 
sion of the propriety or wisdom of the action 


ha Committee on Public Lands in reporting | 


‘hie pill; but it does strike me as a little remark- 
ole that the views of the Senator from Connecti- 
wt have undergone such a change within the 
waceofa year. If my memory serves me aright, 
snout a year ago that Senator was one of the 
most zealous advocates of this very bill. 
he canal, in his opinion, ought to be made. 
Congress ought to grant 500,000 acres of land; 
with those 500,000 the canal could certainly be 
made in a very Short time. 


Then, | 


The Senator is very obtuse on this occasion. | 
He cannot understand Senators who do not agree | 


wih him entirely in opinion. It is rather more 


jmeult to understand, without a more lucid ex- | 


sianation than the Senator has given, what has 
produced this sudden, remarkable change in his 
own views; and [ would suggest to him, until he 
has thrown a little more light on the subject, that 
he should be a little charitable in his estimate of 


the views of other Senators when he undertakes | 


jifer with them. 


He ought to be a little cau- | 


tious before he denounces their views as arrant | 
humbags,—miserable humbugs he calls the propo- | 


sition. He cannot see now as he saw a yearago. 
He cannot understand as well as he understood a 
yearago. Most persons, | believe, gain inform- 
ation and insight into subjects the more they ex- 
amine them. 

It seems that the more the Senator from Con- 


|| Government. 


necticut looks at it, the less he understands it; the | 
more he studies it, the less he knows of it, if we | 
are to take for truth what he says now—and that 


weare bound todo. When was he right—a year 
ago, When he advocated this bill; or now, when 
he opposes it? He has not shown the Senate any 
dataupon which he bases the opinion now that 
we cannot make the canal with the land proposed 
tobe granted. He has no more information on 
the subject now, or at least has given no more to 
the Senate, than we had before us a yearago. I 


think he owes it to the Senate—certainly he owes | 


Sess. Ship Canal around Falls of the St. Mary’s—Messrs. Borland and Felch. 


in it these provisions, which, I suppose, are the 


only ones which relate to the subject: 


** The State shall not subscribe to, or be interested in, 
the stock of any company, association, or corporation.” 

“The State shall not be a party to, or interested in, any 
work of internal improvement; nor engaged in carrying on 
any such work, except in the expenditure of grants to the 
State of land or other property.”’ 


There is precisely this case excepted. This case | 


is provided for expressly. This is a proposition 


| to grant land to the State of Michigan, to make a 


| land. 


work of internal improvement. That State is pro- 
hibited, by her constitution, from engaging in any 
such enterprise, except to administer the very grant 
which we now propose to make to her. But the 
Senator says that he opposes this grant, because 


| the constitution of Michigan prohibits that State 


from administering on itin this way. Why, here 
were the words of the constitution before him, 
which give her power expressly to administer such 
a grant. There can be no reason, then, for his 
opposition. 
Mtr. SMITH. Iam entirely sure that the hon- 
orable Senator could not have listened to the ob- 
servations which I addressed to the Senate. I 
admitted, in express terms, that Michigan could 
construct a canal in that way, but when I came to 
that point, I said it could not be done under this 
grant in less than eight, or ten, or twelve years. 


Mr. BORLAND. The Senator said he would | 


explain to me why he was now opposed (when 
he was not opposed a year ago) to this grant of 
He said the State was forbidden to take 
stock, or engage in a joint stock company, for the 
construction of public works. In answer to that, I 
showed the provision of the constitution of the 
State of Michigan, by which she was prohibited 
from forming partnerships with individuals. I 
said then that the objection was, because the State 
was prevented from forming partnerships with in- 
dividuals for purposes of speculation. The Sen- 
ator said I did him injustice in that, and that he 
meant that she was prohibited by her constitution 
from using grants made to her by the General 
I read to him from the constitution 


| of Michigan, to show that she was expressly au- 
| thorized to administer such grants—that grants 


like this are excepted from the prohibition which 
the constitution makes to her in regard to all other 
enterprises of the kind. So that if the Senator’s 
objection was made in good faith, it is entirely re- 
moved, and he has before him no information on 
this subject which can be of any weight whatever, 


| that he did not have a year ago, when he advo- 
|, cated this bill most strenuously. 


Now, sir, since the Senator has expressed so 


|| much surprise at the course of others on this sub- 


ito those with whom he differs in opinion—to | 


tell why this a. has come over him. 
Mr.SMITH. The honorable Senator will per- 


for this purpose not a year ago, but two years | 


azo; and then I knew nothing as to the provisions 
of the constitution of Michigan. I supposed’at 


that time that she could incorporate a eneanrer 
€ 


and hand the land over to that company for t 
purpose of constructing the canal. 
Mr. BORLAND. hen, if I understand the 


hands of private individuals, and be made a spec- 


ulation, that he now opposes the bill. If his ex- 


planation means anything, it means that. 

Mr. SMITH. The honorable Senator will per- 
mit me to say, that in candor I think he ought to 
refer to the entire ground which I take. 1 say 


‘ 


‘hat, according to the constitution of Michigan, 


she can neither organize a company and hand the | 


‘and over to that company to construct the canal, 

hor can she construct it herself, except with the 

proceeds of the lands by waiting till they are sold. 
Mr. BORLAND. i 


from Michigan if there is any obstacle interposed 


| )y the constitution of their State in the way of 


Michigan making use of this land as she may think | 


ine in making the canal? My friend from 


h ichigan, (Mr. Fetcu,] who sits beside me, has |, mile wide, and t 
anded me the constitution of Michigan; and I find || any sort of difficulty. 


ject—since he has taken upon himself deliberately 
to dencunce the opinions and reports of this body 


| as miserable humbugs, not worthy of respect, he 


| of the Senate require that I should abstain from it | 


_ and changed in a most extraordinar 


ought at least to be careful to make his own course 
and the motives which have governed him more 
clear and satisfactory. I will not say, either here 


APPENDIX TO: THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


or elsewhere, that the Senator gets up before the | 


humbug. Common propriety requires that I should 
everywhere abstain from saying so, and the rules 


here; but I wisk the Senate to bear in mind that 
the Senator’s course has very suddenly changed, 
manner. He 


has turned a somerset that would do credit to the 


A || most active performer in a circus; and in the very 
Senator, it is because this work cannot go into the | 


act of the tergiversation, he cries out at the top of 


| his voice to everybody looking at him and admir- 


| anxious to divert attention from our own extraor- | 


_about somebody else. 


would ask the Senators || 
| remarks. 


ing his agility, ‘‘ miserable hambug.”’ Mr. Pres- 
ident, I say it without disrespect, but it reminds 


me very much of an expression I have heard—I |, 


| Senate and says what is an arrant or a miserable | 
mit me to say that I advocated the grant of land || 


will not use the precise terms of the phrase here— | 


the substance of which is, that when we are most 


dinary conduct, we are very apt to raise a cry | 


say. 
Mr. SMITH. I desire, with the permission of 
the Senate, to correct a mistake that | made in my 


a mile wide. I am informed by gentlemen in the 
Chamber, who are well acquainted with the sub- 


I have nothing more to | 


I said that the river St. Mary was about | 


| 
} 


ject, that it is in pene of fact only a quarter of a | 


erefore can be dammed without | 


| 
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SENATE. 

Mr. FELCH. Mr. President, I had hoped 
yesterday, when the amendment, which was then 
acted upon, was before the Senate, that we should 
not be under the necessity of referring to the par- 
ticular phase of the matter which has been the 
subject of discussion this morning. This bill was 
introduced as it came from the committee, at the 
present session, for an appropriation of land. It 
has been said this morning, that that was the ori- 
ginal proposition. I wish to correct an error into 
which gentlemen have fallen with regard to that 
matter. The original proposition before Congress 
was not to appropriate land for the construction of 
this work, but to appropriate money. Nor was 
it, as some seem to have supposed, a proposition 
placed upon the ground that it was one of the or- 
dinary improvements, such as are provided for by 
the bills granting alternate sections for railroads. 
{twas placed upon the ground upon which we 
yesterday placed the amendment, to wit: the im- 
portance to that portion of the country of this 
work in particular in a military point of view. 
This was one of the grounds. In 1844, the first 
report was made upon the importance of this 
work, and a bill was reported to the Senate pro- 
viding for its construction. It was upon the ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of several of the States 
of this Union—of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
of some other States more immediately bordering 
upon the lakes—that the subject was brought be- 
fore Congress. In that manner it came up. When, 
therefore, the proposition was made by the amend - 
ment which was discussed yesterday, to appropri- 
ate money instead of land, we were but recurring 
to the original proposition which was brought for- 
ward here. 

If this is not a new proposition, neither is it an 
ancient proposition which has become obsolete; 
because we have before us, at the present session, 
the action of the Legislatures of some five States, 
not asking for an appropriation of land to make 
this work, but putting it upon higher grounds, 
and asking the appropriation of money; and yes- 
terday we discussed the matter as according to the 
last application of the Legislatures of these im- 
vortant States. I believe they were New York, 
Pecnnsivnnins Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

We have now heard a discussion here upon 
this subject, in regard to the State of Michigan, 
which certainly seems to me to confine this mat- 
ter within altogether too narrow limits. It is not 
Michigan who is here asking that she shall re- 
ceive the lands and put the money from their 
receipts into her treasury, that she may derive 
benefit from it. This appropriation is asked by 
the other States of the Union to which I have 
referred—by all the States who are interested in 
the great trade of the great lakes, and all who are 
interested in those articles of commerce—copper, 
for instance—for the supply of which we look to 
that region, and for which we now pay millions 
of dollars to a foreign country. So that [ think 
we were right yesterday in looking at this matter 
in a national and military point of view. 

I had supposed that the time had passed when 
gentlemen would look upon that portion of the 
country and at this work in a military point of 
view, the light in which they were spoken of yes- 
terday. Sir, there has never been a time in the 
history of this country when we have not looked 
to the northern frontier as a point upon which at- 


' tack would be commenced, in case of a war with 


Great Britain; nor has there been a time when 
the eye of military men has not run along the line 
of the northern boundary of this country as a 
point where it was necessary to afford every pro- 
tection and every guard in the case of hostile col- 
lision with Great Britain. But, sir, that matter 
has passed. I allude to it only for the penpees of 
saying to the Senate that it having decided against 
the proposition to appropriate money, I acquiesce 
in that view. And now we come back to the 
bill, which is to appropriate land;—a proposition 
which was substituted for the original money 
proposition, because we thought it would be more 
acceptable to the Senate. 

I wish ta make a very few remarks upon the 
bill as it now stands before us. I shall not weary 
the Senate, for I did not intend to say a word 
upon the subject; but | feel constrained to say 
something now, from the course which the debate 
has taken. 
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My honorable friend from Connecticut (Mr. 
Smrrn] was with us yesterday, and I suppose is 
in feeling with us to-day, in the desire to con- 
struct this work of improvement. But, if I un- 
derstand correctly his position, it is now adverse 
to the proposition which we have before us. He 
supposes that the State of Michigan cannot now, 


under the constitution which exists in that State, | 


receive the public lands which are proposed to be 
given by this bill, and construct the work. The 
difficulty in his mind, is with regard to the con- 
stitution of Michigan. Well, sir, the merits or 
demerits of the provision of the constitution of 
Michigan are not now subject to discussion. The 
ae of the constitution of that State, which 


years upon the subject, is one which has just been | 


read by my friend from Arkansas. That provision 
was intended to prevent the State running into a 
wild general! system of internalimprovements. We 
have had some experience upon that subject, and 
we have retreated from the position which we 


once took in regard to that matter, and have found | 


it necessary, by constitutional provision, to pro- 
vide against interesting ourselves in works of that 
description in a general system. But it will be 
observed that the provisions of that constitution 
expressly exclude from its operation the very case 
we have now before us. 

Sir, there has not been a man in Michigan for 
years who has not looked to the outlet of Lake 
Superior as one of the points in which great inter- 
ests were centerd, where it was necessary, as a 
public measure for the benefit of the country, to 
do something to make a communication between 
the upper and the lower lakes. Sir, we see what 
it was in the eye of the members of the body who 
drafted the constitution of Michigan, that this 
work should be done; for they provided that the 
State might receive grants of lands, such as are 
contemplated by the bill under discussion. I know 
that by other provisions of the constitution of my 
State, to which the Senator from Connecticut has 


referred, it 1s impossible for the State Legislature | 


to issue scrip; I know that they cannot engage in 
works of internal improvement by associating 
themselves with companies. They cannot do it 
in various other methods which have been here- 
tofore resorted to for the purpose of carrying on 
such works. But above all this, while carefully 
providing for the interests of the State in that re- 
gard, and throwing limitations and guards around 
the power of the legislative body, they had stead- 
ily in view, also, the very action which we now 
contemplate, to appropriate lands which might be 
made use of, through the agency of the State, for 
the purpose of constructing this work; and the 
provision of the constitution has been read, en- 
abling the State to avail herself of grants of land. 
That very provision will, in my humble judg- 


Ship Can 


granted to the State. 


|}men to take up a bill of very great importance 


| such purposes, and then this particular grant 
| would not be of much value. 
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al around the Falls of the St. Mary’s—Mr. Walker. 





I know the State cannot use || 
money from the Treasury for this purpose; I 
know they cannot obtain money upon a loan or 
on the issue of scrip, or in any method of that 
kind; but they can receive proposals; and if per- 
sons can be found who will construct the work | 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, receiv- 
ing the land at snch prices as may be agreed upon, 
then the work may be prosecuted. 

Sir, I admit—and that was one reason why I |) 
wished an appropriation of money instead of | 
land—that there are difficulties about the prosecu- 
tion of a work of this kind by the mere agency of 
land. We do not know to-day what the next 
half hour may bring forth with regard to the public 
lands. I am told that it is the intention of gentle- 


with regard to the disposition of the public lands, 
lam told that the clock itself is watched for the 
time when this bill shall be laid down, that another 
very important measure in regard to the public 
lands may be taken from the table and acted upon | 
in this body. If that bill passes—and, for aught 
I know, it may pass within the next half hour— 
I would not give a straw for the passage of this 
bill; for that would give lands to all the States for | 


I say here, beyond 
all contradiction, that there will be no use in pass- 


| ing this bill, or that it will be of little value, if the 


bills to which I have referred shall pass. 1! admit, | 
then, that there isa difficulty with regard to making 
a grant of land. I refer to this for the purpose of | 
showing that this matter is in doubt at this mo- | 
ment. None of us know what the result is to be, 
and none of us know how quick that result is to 
come upon us. If the subject could remain as it 


' was some years ago, and if the 500,000 acres of 


land proposed to be granted could be made use of 
by the State, without any danger of other meas- 
ures interfering, I think it could be made use of |! 
for a purpose sufficient to construct the canal. I 
must confess, however, that I doubt very much 


' whether, with the prospect now before us, we || 


| could do so. 


| struct the canal. 
events, | would say, for my State, that so far as 


| to construct this work, and make available the 


| should bring in millions of dollars. 
| petent for the State to appropriate a single cent of | 


ment, enable the Legislature of Michigan to take |! 


that kind of action which may be necessary, in 
order to construct this work. 


The Senator from Connecticut also seems to | 


suppose that thereare other difficulties, apart from 
the constitution, which would prevent the State 
from engaging in this matter, and prevent the 
lands from becoming available. And he does not 
hesitate to declare that the work can never be 
made under the provisions of the bill before us, 
even if a grant of land were put at the disposal of 
the Legislature. He supposes, that because a 
company cannot be organized, therefore the work 
cannot be constructed. 
ject is this: companies may be organized under 
general acts of the Legislature. How far they 


have proceeded to legislate since the adoption of | 


the constitution, which is very recent, 1 am not 
able to say; but it is manifest, that under the provis- 
ions of the constitution, the Legislature may pass 
general acts of incorporation, under which com- 
panies may be formed. But has it come to this, 
that no work of actual importance can be prose- 
cuted in this country unless it be done through 
the agency of corporations? Sir, I did not sup- 
pose that that was necessary for the purpose of con- 
structing this work. I have supposed that it might 
be done without the action of corporations. I 
have supposed that it could be done in this man- 
ner; and this is the only manner in which I think 


ceive proposals by which it shall be proposed to | 


it ean be done by the State: The State can re- 
, 


construct the wor 


receiving in payment the lands | 


My idea upon that sub- || 


| the best we can with it. 


I should be unwilling to say that I 
feel a perfect confidence that the State, wjth the |) 

j 
amount here proposed to be granted, could con- 


Still, I think it could. At all |! 


it has the power, it would do everything possible | 


land, so as to get out of it what it could for the | 
purpose of securing the construction of the work. 
It will be remembered that, under this bill, it is | 
not possible for the State of Michigan to make a || 
single dollar out of this appropriation if the land 
Itis not com- || 


that sum to her own treasury. If the State un- | 
dertakes this work, she does it as a member of 
this great Confederacy, having an interest, with 
the other States of this Union, in carrying out an 
anxiety to see a work of great national importance 
completed, which, at the same time, running 
through her own territory, opens up to her inct- 
dental advantages of no minor importance. 

The Senator from Missouri has moved an amend- || 
ment, to meet the view to which I have just now 
referred—in regard to the difficulty of constructing 
this work—by increasing the amount of land pro- 
posed to be granted in the bill. I shall vote for 
that proposition, and | am obliged to the Senator 
for making it. I believeif we get that amount we 
can go on and construct the canal. If it is the 
pleasure of the Senate to vote the amount now | 
proposed in the bill—500,000 acres—we shall do 
According to the bill, the 
State is obliged to report here every step she takes, | 
every dollar that is received, and every item that | 


i 
| is expended; and then the Congress of the United 


States and the Executive Departments will have 
within their power a perfect knowledge of every- || 
thing done upon the subject. 
Mr. SEWARD. I would ask the honorable || 
Senator if the bill, as it stands, provides for the 


| application of land, exclusively, to this purpose? 


_ application of the land for t 


Mr. FELCH. It does provide for the express |; 

hi purpose, and for no || 
other purpose. It provides, moreover, that an || 
account shall be kept of everything received from || 
the land and other sources for this purpose, as 


well as every expenditure; and further, that the 


| this bill, which, in the eyes of many, i 


| this subject. 
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moment the State is reimbursed for the 
actually advanced, that moment no tolls noun 
taxed on the users of the canal, other than All be 
to keep it in repair. Thus it will be seen enough 
that not a single dollar can be received for és Once 
of the State, in any manner whatever exe € Use 
incidental advantage which they will fevehe that 
the location of the work. © from 
[ have now said all that I wish to say 

subject. I will merely add, that I am ote ON the 
we have been obliged to take up so much ae 

n 


S@ matter 


of minor importance. I hope that we shall ,, 
. 


be able to take a vote upon the subject. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. [I concur jy 
which my friend from Michigan has tak 
the bill to which he alludes be passed, it 
altogether useless to pass this bill. 
we shall consume time by acting u 
until we know the fate of that bill. 
want to suggest to him, whether it wo 
better to allow this bill to lie on the t; 


the View 
en, that if 
would be 
I think tha: 
Pon this bil 
] therefore 
uld not be 
ible for the 


_ present, and let the other bill be taken up and 


acted upon? 
Mr. CASS. What has that bill to do with this 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it has q wid 
deal to do with it. And so the gentleman oop 
fesses. "4 
Mr. CASS. I think we had better take th 
question now upon this bill. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman's ¢9). 


'| league admitted that, if the bill to which | refer ts 


to pass, this bill will never accomplish its object 

Mr. CASS. To what bill does the Senaty, 
allude? What bill is it that he wishes to haye 
taken up? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill usually know, 
as Bennett’s land distribution bill. , 

Mr. CASS. I think if the honorable Senato; 
will allow us to take a vote upon this subject, we 
can do it in five minutes. , 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we can havea vote 
on this subject without consuming any more time, 
[ will give way. Iam willing to consent to take 


_ the vote; butif any other speeches are to be made, 


I am clearly convinced that the course which | 
suggest will be a proper one. I wish to have the 
bill distributing lands among the States for pur- 


| poses of internal improvement, taken up; I wish 


to have that bill passed with the amendment which 
has been laid upon our table, which I understand 
the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] intends to 
offer. 

Mr. CASS. 
this bill now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I have no objec- 
tion to going on with it. , 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, I regret tha‘ 
the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortann,] is 
not just now in his seat, for I am forced to the 


I think we can take the vote upon 


' necessity, contrary to what is usually the case 


with me, to differ with him in his remarks upon 
I principally differ from him in 
those remarks which he addressed to the Senate, 
in which he expressed the impossibility, on his 
own part, to account for the change of opinion 
which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Sart] 
had yndergone within a year or two past. Sir, i! 
is not to meat all unaccountable that the Senator's 
views should have undergone a change. Menare 
very apt to change their views, and to changetheir 
actions, when they change their parties. It isa 
melancholy fact—one which perhaps the Demo- 
cratic party of the country has to deplore—that 
early in the month of August the Senator from 
Connecticut unfortunately underwent a change In 
his general political views. The manifesto a0- 
nouncing the change is dated simply ‘‘ August, 
1852.” But I find it published in the Union o! 
the 13th instant, which was somedaysago. Thus 
it will be seen that when the Senator spoke a year 
or two ago, he was the fellow of myself, and the 
Senator from Arkansas, and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. He wasa fellow Demo- 
crat; but ‘*a change has come o’er the spirit of 
his dream”’ in regard to party po and I sup- 
pose consequently a change in his views in regard 
to this appropriation for the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal. 

To me it is astonishing that a Senator of the 


| acute perception, and astuteness of the Senator 
| from Arkansas, should have been so much at 8 
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account for the change of the Senator from 
a eticut in regard to this canal. Why, it is 
ae plained upon this ground. I find here, 
easy Tiere 1852,’” and published if the 
ae)? of the 13th instant—and God knows 
, oor longer it had been in circulation among 
- a je—a proclamation signed by Truman 
. peor Connecticut, William Cullom, of Ten- 
Israel Washburn, jr., of Maine, George 
of New York, Fitz-Henry Warren, of 
me? w, T. Ward, of Kentucky, and H. D. 
a of Pennsylvania, with a little addenda of 
-_ "Mangum, of North Carolina, and Edward 
W.<-"of North Carolina, in which they give 
-» reasons Why, contrary to what they had here- 
fore done as ‘* Democrats, and Republicans,’ 
oy eannot now support General Pierce for Pres- 
ent. {Laughter.] They commence by saying: 
«To vindicate ourselves, and to prevent all misappre- 
cog and mistake, we, the undersigned, Senators, Repre- 
statives. &e., in Congress, adopt this method of making 
int statement to our constituents, respectively, and to all 


Smith, 
pesseey 


pr 


Sanly, of 


ey cal 


oo may take an interest in the subject, that we cannot, | 


: will not, support General Pierce for the Presidency, 


» gow stands before the American people, for the fol- | 
as hes 


«ing, among other reasons.”* 


This is dreadful, sir; but further along. in the | 
e 


-clamation, L find, *‘ Democrats and Republi- 
‘vans as we are, (laughter,] we would a thou- 
and times sooner give our support to Winfield 
Scott.’” [Laughter. } 

mation, that up to a very recent period, within 
‘he month of August, the Senator from Connecti- 
i, was acting with the Democratic party; and it 
vould not be at all wonderful that in regard to the 
solicy of the Democratic party as to this limited 
heme of internal improvement, he should have 
voted formerly with the Democratic party. But 
wing changed his politics along with Willie P. 
Mangum, and Fitz-Henry Warren, he cannot 
w go with the Democratic party, and goes right 
vrwallop over into the Whig party, and nothing 
nil content him but an appropriation of money. 
Laughter.] It is not at all wonderful. It is all 
explained upon this score. Why, sir, for my 


wt, so exceedingly modest and quiet had the | 
Senator, and these other gentlemen who are asso- | 
jated with him in this proclamation, heretofore 


een, that it had never come to my knowledge that 
ewas a Democrat. 
‘the Executive Committee of the Whig party, in 
le—when he was the prime minister of the 
ost Office Department, in throwing before the 
world everything that savored of W higgery—it is 
rue it looked to me like a bad symptom fora 
Democrat; and it never struck my mind then that 
he was a Democrat. 
Senator’s word? Why, it would be outrageous 
odo such a thing. 
f “August, 1852,°’ that Democrat as he had 
een, he could not consent to give his support to 
General Pierce. When he says this, how can I 
loubt but that up to that time, notwithstanding 
lis previous conduct, he had been a Democrat? 
And how can I fail to be satisfied that the Senator 
1as good reason for changing his action in regard 
o the policy of internal improvements, when he 
‘s changed his party, and has gone clear over 
to the Whig ranks? 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I have a few 


r 
} 
I 


remarks to submit, first in reply to the honorable | 


Senator who has just taken his seat, and then in 
relation to the question pending before the Senate. 


| think the honorable Senator from Wisconsin is 


fatirely too severe upon my friend from Connec- 


‘cut, even supposing that this hoax upon which | 


‘he Senator has commented had been written by 
himself, Why, sir, it is no uncommon thing in 
politics—it is no uncommon thing in Democratic 
politics—to experience a very sudden change with 
regard to the persons whom the party is disposed 
‘© support. I have passed repeatedly here on 
Us avenue a sign on which I saw painted the 


vords turning promptly executed;’’ and I will | 


‘entire to say that whoever the turner is who 
ut up that sign, and however much he may have 
entitl himself 

tent which he has made in it, he cannot hold a 
ndie, in point of speed, to the promptness with 
which turning was executed in the last Democratic 
“avention, (Laughter.] Why, sir, when the 
onvention met, we all of us, Whigs and Dem- 
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Now, sir, it is clearly manifest from this proc- | 


W hen he was at the head | 


But how can I dispute a | 


Here he says, under the date || 


to truth and veracity in the state- | 


|| Ocrats, everywhere, were thinking of the selection 
| that should be made between my honorable and 
| distinguished friend from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 

the distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dove as,]} the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
| (Mr. Housron,] and a number of other distin- 
Framed gentlemen from different portions of the 

nited States. Yes, sir; even my friend from 
Wisconsin was included in the general view of the 
public. 

Mr. WALKER. Even? 

Mr. BADGER. Yes, sir, even my friend. 
[Laughter.] When that Convention met, I be- 
| heve there was nobody out of New Hampshire 
that had ever thought of General Pierce as the 
| nominee. The Convention balloted a great many 
| times, and then suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
| beating the ‘‘turning promptly executed”’ in this 
| city, they all nommated General Pierce. And 
what is a very remarkable fact, my friend from 
Illinois discovered that it was the most fortunate 
thing that had ever happened, and he congratula- 
ted the party and the country upon it. {Laugh- 
ter.] He congratulated the party and the coun- 
| try, ina telegraphic dispatch that he had not been 
nominated, and that General Pierce had been. 
[Renewed laughter.] Although my friend from 
Michigan did not go quite so far as to congratu- 
late the country that he had been passed by, yet 
|, he did not wait for the mail, but dispatched a tel- 
egraph instanter to say that it was a most capital 
nomination, and that he went for it, tooth and nail. 
| [Great laughter.}] Now, suppose that it was the 
fact that my friend from Connecticut had been 
disposed, out of his Yankee proclivities, to go for 
General Pierce, it would not be at all strange that 
| after six, seven, or eight weeks’ deliberation, he 
should have changed his mind, and concluded to 
go for General Seott. It would have been only 
following the example set him at the Baltimore 
Convention, with this exception, that he was not 
so prompt at turning, and took longer time to ac- 
| complish the operation. Upon that subject | 
|| think my friend from Wisconsin should be a little 
charitable to the Senator from Connecticut. So 
much for this by-play. And now I wish to saya 
word as to the question before the Senate. 

We had yesterday under consideration an 
amendment to this bill proposing to grant $400,000 
for the execution of this canal. That was voted 
for by my friend from Michigan. I voted for it; 
and if we could have had that provision in the bill— 
| if that had been the simple provision of the bill, I 
| should have voted for its passage; but now it is pro- 

posed not only that the 500,000 acres of land pro- 
| posed to be granted by the bill when originally in- 
troduced, shall be appropriated, but my friend from 
Missouri, by his amendment, proposes to increase 
it to 750,000 acres. Now, I desire to be informed 
if $400,000 was considered a sum sufficient to ex- 
ecute this work, for what purpose is it that we 
propose to give 750,000 acres of land to accom- 
alia it?) Waiving all objections with regard to 
| the granting of land, I presume that there ought 
to be some proportion between the value of the 
land to be granted and the cost of the object to be 
accomplished. If $400,000 would have been suffi- 
\| cient to accomplish it—which | suppose is clear, 
|| or otherwise my friend from Michigan would not 
| have voted for that appropriation—on what prin- 
ciple is it that it is now proposed to increase the 
appropriation from 500,000 acres of land, which 
the original bill proposes, to 750,000 acres? I 
want some explanation of that. 1 suppose that that 
|| quantity of land would be worth near a million of 
dolaes. 

Mr. CASS. _ I merely wish to remark, that here 
is an illustration of our whole land affairs. It is 
a great error to suppose that because you put the 
value of $] 25 an acre on your land ata particular 
time, itis worth that amount at thattime. The 
point as to the value of the public lands was fully 
discussed on the Iowa land bill when that was 
under consideration. When you put the value of 
$1 25 an acre on the land, it is not worth it at the 
time of the valuation, but it will be worth that 
amount when it is made accessible. There has 
been land in the market since 1789 which has not 
yet been sold; but if you were to reduce it to 
| twenty-five cents an acre, it would be sold much 
|| quicker. The fact that you grant 500,000 acres 
|| of land in that quarter to 
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that that land would be worth $1] 25 an acre, or 
that it could be sold for that price. Time is a 
consideration which enters into its value. Besides, 
there is the expense of its administration to be de- 
ducted from the receipts of the land. We remem- 
ber, too, that this is a very heavy operation for a 
single individual. He cannot aie in it without 
capital—he must have capital to enable him to go 
on with the work and sell the land as he pro- 
gresses. That is the reason why it is necessary 
to make such a large appropriation of land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I must say 
a word to my friend from North Carolina. If I 
was prow pt in congratulating the Democratic party 
upon the result of the National Convention at Bal- 
timore, | certainly can, with equal promptness, 
congratulate the Senator from Connecticut that he 
has the Senator from North Carolina to speak for 
him to-day, instead of attempting to respond him- 
self to the Senator from Wisconsin. It may an- 
swer the purpose of the Senator from Connecticut 
to remain in silence, and allow the gentleman from 
North Carolina to pronounce the document which 
has been read a *‘ hoax;”’ but, sir, I would liketo 
hear the Senator from Connecticut himself rise in 
his place and say that it is not a genuine doc- 
ument, signed by the parties, franked by the par- 
ties signing it, and sent by them through this 
country. [ would like to hear that denial from the 
Senator from Connecticut, after hearing the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina pronounce it a “* hoax.’’ 

Mr. BADGER. That is fair. Give him a 
chance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
wait for a response. 

Mr. WELLER. 
in my opinion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam afraid I shall have to 
wait; but if the Senator from Connecticut will re- 
spond, I will give the floor to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, [ have to say to 
the Senate that I occupy a seat here for the pur- 
pose of discussing questions of public policy, and 
when a member of this body so far forgets the 
respect thatis due to the Senate, and dueto himself, 
to bring in here the common blackeuardism of the 
newspapers, | will treat him with silent contempt. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, | admit that 
it was, perhaps, a little deviation from the rules 
which are prescribed to govern debate for 1 
have introduced into it the circular signed by the 
Senator from Connecticut. I must respond, too, 
to the truth of his observation, when he acknow!l- 
edged that that circular was a piece of base black- 
guardism, gotten up in this city. Whether it is 
renuine or not I do not know; but I brought it 
out for the purpose of getting an answer as to that 
point. But that it isa piece of blackguardism, 
(without attributing it to the Senator,) I know, 
and every respectable man in the community 
knows, and that is what, it seems to me, ought to 

| be condemned in the Senate, if nothing else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norris 
in the chair.) The Chair was under the impres- 
sion that the remarks of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, originally, were not in order, but the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair being in it temporarily 
was unwilling to interfere with the gentleman; 
but he will now remind Senators that the debate 
has taken too wide a range—that it has gone en- 
tirely beyond the question before the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould not have alluded to 
the matter at al!, but for the fact that a Senator of 
high standing and character, distinguished for his 
candor and integrity, pronounced it upon the floor 
of the Senate to be a hoax. 

Mr. BADGER. You know it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says that | 
know it is a hoax. Now, I have reason to believe 
that itis not; and I will give my reason for that 
belief. I have seen this very document returned 
here in an envelope, which envelope had upon it 
a frank, in his own handwriting, of one of the 
persons who signed it. It had been distributed 
throughout this country as a genuine document; 
and I have seen one returned very recently from 
che State of Connecticut to a member of Congress 
to whom it was returned. I understand that the 
member who had franked it, and whose name was 
upon it, acknowledged that he had franked it, and 
that it was a genuine document. 


Mr. BADGER. Is hea member of this body * 


I will give hima chance. | 


You will wait for some time, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. He is a member of the other 
House. I supposed that if it was genuine as to 
one, and was franked off by one of those signing 
it, it was a genuine document as to all. That 
being the case, I submit the question of moralit 
to the Senate and to the country as to what justi- 
fication can be given for these gentlemen styling 


themselves ‘* Democrats,”’ in order to palm off | 


upon the public the impression that they were 
Democrats, protesting against the nomination of 
the Democratic nominee. I submit to the Senate 
and the country the question of morality, as to the 
truth or falsehood of the document. leave the 
question of the propriety of bringing the document 
before the Senate between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Connecticut. If 
there is any more blackguardism in reading it, than 
there was in writing it, or in franking it, I leave 
to the people to form their own judgment. 

1 had a word or two to say on this bill, but lest 
it might call forth a reply from somebody else, I 
will take my seat, with a wish that the question 
may at once be taken. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I 
certainly desire to take no part in this debate, either 
upon the bill before the Senate, or upon the col- 


lateral issue which has been raised between the | 


Senators from Connecticutand Wisconsin. But I 
confess my astonishment that the Senator from 
Ellinois should have given so much dignity and 
importance to this matter. 


that the name of one of my colleagues in the other 
branch of the Congress of the United States is ap- 
— to the paper which has been read; and as 
1€ is not permitted to speak for himself, I, as his 


friend, undertake to speak for him. I was nothere | 


when that 
returned to 


When I 


aper made its appearance. 
ashington I met with it, 


supposing it to be agenuine document. Some 
days afterwards I looked at it, and it occurred to 


me that it was a very strange document to be | 


signed by the names attached to it, and I said to 
my colleague, whose name is attached to it: ‘‘Gen- 


eral Cullom, this is a strange paper—what does it | 
“Why,” said he, “it is alla hoax.” | | 
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means 
laid the paper down without reading it through, 
and I have never read it from that day to this. I 
had supposed that there was not a member upon 


this floor, or an enlightened politician in the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia, who did not understand that 
document to be a hoax, gotten up by some indi- 
vidual with these names attached to it, whether 
with or without the knowledge of these gentlemen, 
I do not know. All l know about it is, that the 
gentleman to whom I refer said it was a hoax. 
Sir, does the Senator from Illinois, or any Senator 
upon this floor, believe that the gentlemen whose 
names are attached to that paper would attempt, in 
open daylight, to practice such a fraud as that upon 
the country? Does that Senator believe that Willie 
P. Mangum, of North Carolina, whose name is 


attached to the paper, signed it, and intended to | 


make the world believe that he had been a Democrat 
all the days of his life until the present time, and that 
some new light had beamed upon him, such as 
that which 

tion, and that suddenly, in the brightness of that 


light, (such as fell upon Paul when he was con- | 
Does | 


verted,) he became a Whig in an instant? 
my honorable friend from Illinois believe that? | 
Does any one believe it? Does not every man 


who desires to look at this matter fairly and im- | 


vartially, perceive at once that this must have 
oa a hoax? And I understand it was so pro- 
nounced in the Republic of this city. I saw it so 
announced in the Intelligencer. I understand it 
to be a matter of play got up - somebody, and 
that these names were used. That it might have 
been sent away under the frank of some member 
of Congress, is very likely. If a gentleman had 
brought it to me, and asked me to frank it, and I 
had known what it was, and that it was addressed 
to a man of sense, I should not have hesitated for | 
moment to frank it, knowing that the person to 
whom it was addressed must know that it was 
& mere act of sport and amusement. I cannot 
imagine that my friend from Illinois believes | 
that those gentlemen would attempt to perpetrate | 
such a fraud upon the country. I stand here to | 
vindicate my colleague in the other House, to | 


[ should not have felt | 
called upon to say a single word, but for the fact | 


I took it | 
up without reading it, and put it in my pocket, || 


eamed upon the Baltimore Conven- | 








| say that I know him to be incapable of any such 
| fraud. 
‘| Mr. DOUGLAS. I will respond very briefly 
| to the question propounded by the Senator from 
'| Tennessee. hen I read that document I looked 
}upon itasa hoax. I could not believe that any 
| one of the gentlemen whose names were attached 
to it, could have signed it, or given his sanction 
| to it. 
| all of them; but still, from the position which they 
| hold, | deemed it utterly impossible that it could 
| have been put forth by the parties whose names 
/are attached to it. 1 remained under that impres- 
‘| sion until 1 saw the newspapers taking some no- 
|| ce of it as a genuine document, and a member of 
the other House showed me the document returned 
| with an envelope, and the frank of a member of 
|| Congress upon the envelope, and that frank was 
|| by one of the signers of the document. I have 
'|not the pleasure of knowing personally the gen- 
| tleman who franked it, and whose name was ap- 
|| pended to it; but I was informed that he made no 
| disguise of the fact. Be that as it may, the fact 
being known to me that it had thus been franked 
| and circulated, as I had been informed, very gen- 
| erally, | thought it was due to the country—when 
it was pronounced a hoax by the Senator from 
North Carolina in the presence of the Senator from 


that Senator should say whether it was genuine or 
not. I desired to know that fact, as I was not 
willing that it should be pronounced a hoax here 
|| by any Senator when there was one present who 
|| could answer whether it was genuine or not, and 
his answer would have been conclusive upon the 
point. The Senator from Connecticut now can 
settle the question, if he pleases. 

I wish to know what is now meant by this term 
‘*hoax?’’ Is it meant that the gentlemen whose 
names are attached to the paper put it forth, and 
| intended it as a hoax, or that it was put forth by 
| somebody else in their name, and without their 
knowledge and consent? The question is, if it 
were put forth without their knowiedge and con- 
sent, why is it circulated and franked over this 
nation by the parties whose names are attached to 
it, unless it is to convey to the public the impres- 
sion that Democrats, like Whigs, are coming out 
and protesting against the nominee of their party ? 
I ask, whether this was not intended as an offset 
to the real, genuine protests that are being sent 
|| forth by Whig members of the other House of 
Congress against the nomination of their own 
party? 

I never thought of calling the attention of the 
| public to this matter, and I should not now have 
|alluded to it but for the scene that took place be- 
| tween the Senator from Wisconsin and the Sena- 

tor from North Carolina. My friend from North 

Carolina treated the matter admirably to give it 
|| the go-by—admirably to create an impression that 
|| it was a mere hoax—admirably to screen the Sen- 
‘| ator from Connecticut, who, as we understand, is 
thechief manager of the present political campaign. 
I desire to have the Senator from Connecticut an- 
swer on another point. Whenever | come into 
the Capitol each morning, I see three, four, five, 
six, and sometimes ten large boxes unloaded from 
the railroad cars that have just arrived, containin 
books printed in New York, and sent here direct 
to the honorable Senator from Connecticut, and 
keeping the whole force in our folding-room em- 
ployed to fold them at the public expense, and 
send them out to the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Norris.) 
| The Senator from Illinois will pardon the Chair 
for interposing; but his remarks do not apply to 
the question before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish the gentleman might 
have the floor. I think he ought to have full 
sweep. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 will yield the floor to the 
gentieman from Connecticut, if he wishes to re- 
spond. 

Mr. SMITH, (to Mr. Doveras.y I want you 
to get through. 

Mr.WALKER. The Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Jones] has said that he is ready to respond 
to the inquiry on behalf of one of his colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, that he has already 

ronounced this circulara ‘‘ hoax.” I do not 
now what that term means, in connection with 
a 


| 








True, I am not personally acquainted with |) 


| Connecticut, whose name was attached to it—that || 


Jones, of Tennessee. 









| 
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1 
| 
} 
| 
| 





rarer nner er 


| sin desire an answer at this time? 


, and frankly what I know in regard tot 


| and myself in regard to this affair. 


rom ne 








this subject. The Senator from Illinois a, 
Dovetas] says he does not know what i met 
but there are two a. which I wish ¢ eant, 
ren Beta 3 the Senator from Tennessee bik 
pared to deny that b‘s colleague eve aakee 
to that paper Sue ever put his name 


Mr. JONES. Does the Senator fro 





m Wiscon. 


Mr. WALKER. I do, if the Senator from 


| Tennessee is ready to answer. 


Mr. JONES. Iam ready to answer instant} 


his Matter, 


and I then refer the honorable Senator to my ¢o| 


| league, who will be er to respond whenever h 


is permitted to do so. I stated frankly the oo 
versation which occurred between my collearn, 
: : ; I asked him 
what it meant; to which he replied, ‘Oh, it is all 
a hoax;”’ and therefore [ take it for granted thy: 
he has never signed his name to that paper I 
he has, I have no doubt that he will stand up and 
sustain what he has done; if he has not, | have no 
doubt that he will answer promptly and frankly 
Mr. WALKER. I have no doubt that M, 
Cuttom would answer promptly to any questing 
of the kind, but I have no opportunity of makins 
his acquaintance. The Senator from Tennessee 
however, having volunteered to speak for him, | 
did not know but that he might be prepared to 


answer directly, whéther his colleague had signed 
| the paper or not. 


We have one Senator here 
whose name is appended to it, and he has not de. 
nied that he signed it. 

Another question which I would ask is: Does 
the honorable Senator from Tennessee know what 
number of these things were franked to the State 
of North Carolina, pending the late election in that 
State? 

Mr. JONES. I will answer that question, too; 
but I must say at once, that if it be the desire of 
gentlemen to turn the Senate of the United States 
into a political arena, I am ready to enter the lists, 
If there is anything that suits my taste more than 
another, it is the subject of the approaching elec 
tion. I have, however, at all times forborne to in- 
troduce this question upon the floor of this Cham- 
ber, believing it to be incompatible with the dignity 
of the Senate and the purposes for which this body 
was originally established. If, however, this 
Chamber is to be made a political arena, by which 
the claims of candidates are to be considered, | shal! 
defer to the superior wisdom and judgment of older 
Senators. 

Now, I can answer the Senator’s question; 
and I am ready to answer any question he may 
propound to me. I was not here when that paper 
made its appearance, and if one single copy of it 
has been franked to the State of North Carolinal 
do not know it. I never franked one of them in 
my life, nor do I know that one of them wasever 
within the limits of the State of North Carolina. 
There may have been thousands and tens of thou- 
sands sent, for anything { know; but one thing | 
can tell the Senator, that whether these things 
have been sent to North Carolina or not, the 
Whigs have never heen able to compete with the 
Democrats in the franking and distribution of po- 
litica) pamphlets and papers. The Senator from 
Illinois has talked about large boxes of pamphlets. 
Iam not at the head of that bureau; but when 
boxes are mentioned, and the pamphlets that are 
folded in the folding-room, I will venture to assert 
that, for every Whig document sent there to be 
folded, there are ten Democratic documents. | 
never was in the folding-room; but I understand 
that the documents of both parties are there to be 
folded. I will say this much, too, that sometimes 
I go into my committee-room—for I am a work- 
ing man—and I frank documents as long as | can, 
and to the end of the session I intend to fight you 
to the ditch, if that is what you want. When 
go to my committee-room, and ask why we have 
no documents to frank, I am told that the Dem- 
ocrats have got the inside track of us—in other 
words, that they have obtained all the force in the 
folding-room. ‘We are all, doubtless, engaged in 
franking documents—the Senator from Illinois, 

erhaps, as much as any other. I suppose it is¢ 
egitimate mode of warfare, and if it is to be 
brought before the Senate and discussed, I should 


like to have a day set apart for the purpose of 


going into the investigation. 
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"Me. ADAMS. 1 would ask the Chair what is | 


onsideration ? 
the question under consideration 


The . : 
jon is the subject-matter to which Senators must 


fine themselves. The Chair will be under the 
© ite of arresting this discussion, as being 
wbolly applicable to the question legitimately 
before the Senate. 

Several SENATORS. 

The PRESIDENT. 
the question on the amendment proposed by the 


The question on the bill. 


Sen 
jred,”’ and insert ** seven hundred and fifty ?”’ 


The question being taken, on a division there 
were—aves 22, noes 13. 

So the amendment was acreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have an amendment which | 
desire to offer, to come in at the close of the bill. 


PRESIDENT. The bill under considera- | 


Is the Senate ready for | 


ator from Missouri—to strike out “five hun- | 


{ will send it to the Chair, and ask that it may be | 


read. : 
it was partially read, as follows: 
Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That any person 


who is the head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States, or who is the head of a family and had given notice 
of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
prior to the first day of January, 1852, as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, be entitled to enter—— 


Mr. CASS. That is the homestead bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I rise to a point of order. I 
desire to know whether the amendment is ger- 
mane to the subject-matter of the bill now. under 
the consideration of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. I do not wish to have the amend- 


ment read, if other Senators do not desire it, and | 


will therefore state to the Senate in a few words | 


what it is. 
Several SENATORS. 
is the homestead bill. 
Mr. ADAMS. I raise 
Mr. President 


It 


We know what it is. 


the question of order. 





Ship Canal around 


| and send them a new bill. 


Bees We have before us a bill called the 
omestead bill; but instead of taking up that bill, 
and acting on its merits, a Senator gravely pro- 
poses to Insert it as an amendment in this bill: 
and, instead of sending back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives their own bill, to commence de novo, 
Now, with very great 
respect for the gentlemen who have made these 
motions yesterday and to-day, I must say that 
this is a course of proceeding to which I do not 
intend to make myself a party. 

I do not intend to express any opinion respect- 
ing that homestead bill now. It is a very import- 
ant measure, and one which ought to receive grave 
and serious consideration whenever it is taken up. 
am perfectly willing that it should be taken up 
for consideration, but I cannot state now what 
course I shall pursue with reference to it. 

What I rose to say was, that I am unwilling 
that all the important measures now pending be- 
fore this body, general appropriation bills in- 
cluded, for aught I know, shall be brought here 
and thrust into this bill for the construction of a 
canal at the Falls of Sault Ste. Marie. And I do 
think that it is hardly treating the Senators from 
Michigan with that respect to which they are enti- 
tled to attempt it. Let us proceed with the con- 
sideration of this question alone, and then, if any 


_ Senator is desirous that the homestead bill should 
| be acted on, let it be taken up, and treated, as a 


The PRESIDENT. That is for the Senate to || 


decide. If the gentleman raises the question of 
order, it will be presented to the Senate in that 
form, for the Senate to decide whether the amend- 
ment is germane to the original question. 

Mr. CASS. I wish that that question may be 
submitted to the Senate. The amendment is per- 
fectly inconsistent, perfectly incompatible with the 
bill 


Mr. BADGER. I think that, according to my || 


recollection of the practice of legislative bodies, 
there is no preliminary question of that kind, I 
believe that the Manual of Practice says that there 
can be no question of order as to whether an 
amendment is germane or not; but if the body in 
which an amendment is proposed thinks it is not 
germane, they may vote itdown. I think there 
isno rule respecting amendments which are not 
germane. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senate must decide 
whether the amendment is so. 

Mr. BADGER. The question ison the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Hare.] If the Senate think that it 
isnot germane, they can vote it down. I hope 
the question will be taken. 

The PRESIDENT. The practice of the Sen- 


ate, as understood by the Chair, is, that amend- | 
ments, as offered, shall be presented and the ques- | 


tion taken on them. ‘The usual way of determ- 


separate measure. 

Mr. HALE. I want simply to cal! the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the doctrine of the Manual 
on this question of order. I do not understand 
that any such question can come up now. 

The PRESIDENT. Certainly not. The Chair 
stated that when an amendment is proposed to a 
bill, it remains for the Senate to act on it, whether 
itis germane or not. If it is not germane, the 
Senate may vote it down for that reason. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I understand to be 
the doctrine of the Manual. If the amendment 
be not consonant with the original question, that 
may be a reason why the Senate may vote it 
down, but there can be no question of order. 

I wish to appeal for a moment to the Senator 
from Connecticut, [Mr. Smiru,} and then I am 
done. Let me tell him, that unless we append 
some of those important measures he mentioned, 
by way of amendment, to other bills which may 
come under the consideration of the Senate, we 
shall never get them through. Does the Senator 
think that we shall be able to set apart a day for 
the consideration of those bills? Notatall. And, 
again, as to the suggestion made by that honor- 
able Senator, that the proposal of this amendment 
is a mode of treating the Senators from Michigan 


| with want of respect, I must demur to that, be- 


cause they know that I am incapable of doing 
anything of the kind. I will refer them to the 
history of an act which once passed this body, to 


| prove that I am only following out the usual prac- 


tice. I was advocating a bill for the relief of Dr. 
James Norris, of the county of Carroll, New 


| Hampshire, when the Senator from Wisconsin 


ining whether an amendment is germane or not is || 


\o approve it or vote it down. 
Mr. SMITH. Ihave a few words to say on 
the motion toamend. It is exactly such a pro- 


ceeding as was taken yesterday, when a Senator | 


moved the river and harbor bill, which has already 


pone the House of Representatives, and is now | 
efore this body, as an amendment to this bill for | 
the construction of a canal around the Falls of | 


Sault Ste. Marie. By that motion it was proposed 
to set aside entirely the action taken by the House 
of Representatives on that bill, an 
anew, by sending them another bill. Instead of 
taking up the House bill, and acting on it—pass- 


ing it, if we think that it is right, or amending it | 


if it was defective—it was actually proposed to 


commence de novo, and send down this river and | 
harbor bill, incorporated with the Sault Ste, Marie || 


bill to the House of Representatives. Very much 
‘omy astonishment, a proposition of that charac- 


er reeeived here a considerable number of votes. || excuse given b I 
o-day we have a repetition of the same mode of ') off one of the Apostles until a more convenient | 


New Serites,—No. 61, 


(Mr. Watxer] moved, in amendment to it, a bill 
providing for the compensation of the whole of 
the civil officers of the Territory of Minnesota. 
{[Laughter.] Well, there was no disrespect in 
that to Dr. James Norris; none at all; nor did I 
think that any disrespect was shown to myself. 

I tell the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. ee 
that if he is in favor of the homestead bill, he wil 
never get a better opportunity. In the language 
of the platforms, I say that the whenever, and the 
wherever, are here now to-day. If he ever means 
to support that bill, let him do it now. 

Mr. SMITH. 
whether he intends to set aside the homestead bill 


, of the House of Representatives ? 


commence | 
| never get up that bil 


Mr.HALE. Exactly! Exactly! ({Laughter.] 
Thay question is od easily answered. Weshall 
- If there is anybody here a 

friend of free farms—that is more popular than 
free soil; I am in favor of both; I am in favor of free 
farms, free soil, and free people to live on them— 
if there is any friend of this free farm bill here, I 
tell him he will never get a better opportunity of 
passing it than the present. The idea of deferring 
if for a more convenient season, is very like the 
the Roman governor, who put 
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I wish to ask the Senator 


| order; 
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season would afford the opportunity of attending 
to him; but the Acts of the Apostles, Mr. Pres 

dent, do not tell us that that time ever arrived 
and so it will be with those gentlemen who may 
vote to-day for postponing this bill, under the ex 
pectation that a more convenient season, a more 
fitting opportunity, may arrive. They will be 
mistaken. If it is voted down to-day, it is dead; 
no, not exactly dead—it will suffer from catalepsis. 
It may be revived, and the result will show, that 
those who may vote against its consideration will 
have hurt themselves, not the bill. They will 
find that the bill is stronger than those who vole 
against it. 

Tam afraid to talk any more to-day, for there 
have been so many things said, and so many 
things which might have been well said have been 
left unsaid, that if I were to continue, I fear that 
the President might say—impelled by that strong 
sense of propriety which governs him-—that the 
Senator from New Hampshire is not exactly in 

and to prevent that I shal 
[Laughter. } 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend 
ment. ; 

The PRESIDENT. The amendment will no 
be read unless some member desires it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I understand that we are now 
considering this bill as in Committee of the Whole 
If so, we should be governed by the rule which 
governs usin regard to journalizing when in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I understand that the great 
design of going into Committee of the Whole is to 
allow free discussion and ample opportunity to 
offer amendments, so that the record shall not be 
incumbered with what is done in Committee of 
the Whole; and, therefore, 1 think the yeas and 
nays should not bé taken. When abill is reported 
to the Senate, nothing which has been done in 
Committee of the Whole goes upon the record. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator is thinking 
of the practice of the House of Representatives. 
We never go into Committee of the Whole in the 
Senate, and the yeas and nays can be demanded 
and taken at every stage of our proceedings, and, 
when taken, will of course appear upon the record. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WELLER. I have buta single remark 
to make in regard to the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. The effect of the vote 
taken upon this proposition will be to put some 
gentlemen in a false position before the country. 


all stop here 


| I do not say that such is the intentioir of the Sen 


ator from New Hampshire, but such will inevi- 
tably be the effect. Many of us will be compelled 
to vote against the introduction of this bill as an 
amendment to the bill under consideration, forthe 
reason that it has no connection whatever with 
this bill. Sir, you might as well introduce any 
other bill now pending before the Senate as an 
amendment to this bill. Yesterday, we had the 
river and harbor bill proposed as an amendment— 
a bill which embraces many important improve 
ments in various sections of the country. That 
was rejected, and now to-day the Senator from 
New Fame proposes to insert the homestead 
bill, having no connection with it whatever. This 
proposition reminds me of a circumstance which 


| took place in the State of Indiana, which my 


friend on my right [Mr. Baicit) so ably repre- 
sents. A gentleman was elected to the Legisia- 
ture of that State solely with the view of obtain- 
ing an appropriation of $500 for the purpose of 
removing an obstruction in the White Water 
river. On every bill that came up he tried to fix 
his appropriation as an amendment; but as often 
as he tried so often did he fail. But whenthe last 
night of the session came, and the usual resolution 
of thanks to the Speaker was presented, this mem- 
ber of the Legislature was then told that that was 
the proper time to offer his amendment. [Laugh- 
ter.] He availed himself of the suggestion, jumped 
up in bis seat, and offered his amendment to the 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the thanks of this [louse are tendered 
to the Speaker thereof for the able, dignified, and impartial 
manner in which he has presided over its deliberations. 

“And that the sum of £500 be appropriated to remove 
obstructions in the White Water river.’’ 


The amendment, of course, was carried una 
voce. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CASS. I must say that I consider it some- 
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what unkind in the Senator from New Hampshire, all be taken up by these appropriations for rail- 


to offer this homestead bill as an amendment. 
Here is a bill which my colleagueand myself have 
been laboring for sometime to have passed. It is 
a local bill—merely a local bill, fora very import- 
ant national object, it is true—and at the lasthour, 
on the moment of its passage, the Senator from 
New Hampshire gets up and urges an amend- 
ment which has no more relation to it than have 
the provisions of any other bill. That gentleman 
has no idea that this proposition will be passed 
without discussion; and if it is passed, and put as 
an amendment into this bill, it will certainly de- 
stroy it. He ought to know, that from the com- 
mencement, | have been in favor of the home- 
stead bill. I do notsay that I will vote for it until 
we come to discuss it, and know something more 
about its details; but 1 am in favor of the gen- 
eral principle of giving land to actual settlers on 
our remote frontiers. Lam not, however, to be 
driven to vote upon this bill under such cireum- 
stances. | voted against the river and harbor bill 
yesterday, because the inevitable effect of attach- 
ing it as an amendment to this bill would be to de- 
stroy both. Now, I know that the Senator from 
New Hampshire does not want to do that; and the 


inevitable effect will be to destroy the homestead bill 
by making gentlemen vote against it when they | 


would otherwise vote forit. I will go with the 


Senator from New Hampshire for a good home- | 


stead bill; but I do not think that that kind of le- 


gislation is justifiable which would force one bill | 
upon another, with a view of passing it through, | 
when it could not be passed under other circum- | 


stances. There ought, in matters of legislation, 
as in everything else, to be a proper and whole- 
some regard to consistency. I will not make any 
appeal against this proposition, but | have only to 
say, that I shall vote against putting the home- 
stead bill upon this bill; but that that vote wil] be 
given without any regard to the merits of the bill 
itself. When that bill comes up, if its details are 
good, I shall vote for it; but | am opposed to 
coupling it with a billin which my State is deeply 
interested—a bill which my colleague and myself 
have sedulously labored for. There are twenty 
other bills to which my friend from New Hamp- 
shire might add his amendment, without attempt- 
ing to incumber this local bill. Let him add it to 
the general appropriation bill. It would certainly 
be quite as germane to that bill as it is to this. 


Why, therefore, does the Senator wish to throw | 


others into a position to vote against this home- 
stead bill, who, under other circumstances, would 
vote for it? 

Mr. GWIN. Iam in favor of a bill giving the 
public lands to actual settlers, but I shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, on the ground stated by my colleague. 

Mr. BADGER. I wish to explain the reason 
why I shall vote against the amendment. I shall 


not vote against it merely for the reasons assigned | 


by my friend from Michigan—namely, that the 
amendment is outof place. I am totally opposed 
to it, out and out, from the beginning to the end, 
in its principles and its practice, its origin and its 
probable results, and I shall vote against it when- 
soever it may be presented to the consideration of 
the Senate. Perhaps, too, I shall take occasion 
to assign the reasons why I shall vote against it. 
But independently of any of these considerations, 
1 believe, with my friend from Michigan, that it 
would be improper to add it as an amendment to 
this bill. If we could have added to the river and 
harbor bill 

Mr. CASS. Which would have been much 
more germane than this bill 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly; then you would 
have obtained valuable public improvements; and 
the value of those improvements would have been 
sufficient, in my estimation, to obviate any objec- 
tion in consequence of want of form, or of its not 
being germane to this bill. Butsurely, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we ought not to put a mischievous bill like 
the homestead bill on the bill which my friend 
from Michigan has so much at heart, and on which 


he and his colleague have expended so much labor. 
Mr. BUTLER. 








In some points of view I con- || 


ceive that this bill might be germane to the bill | 


under consideration, for I suppose the Senator 


from New Hampshire wishes to come in for || 


snacks of the public lands; and for fear they may 
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Senate, 


roads and canals, and other purposes of internal 
improvement, I suppose he wishes that some may 
be reserved for that class of citizens who may be- 
come valuable voters hereafter. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, let me ask what is to become of these poor 
Indians, of whom we heard so much the other day? 
If you take all the public lands for the purpose of 
constructing railroads and canals, and giving home- 
steads to those who have not got them, what is 
to become of the red man, over whose hapless fate 
we have had so much weeping? Whenever the 


case of the Indian is mentioned, we hear a great | 


deal of fine declamation, and many efforts are made 
to awaken our sympathies in their behalf; and yet 


in almost every measure you are adopting you are | 
taking from these creatures the only mode in which | 


they can sustain a lingering physical existence. 
As to the public lands, 1 do not know but I 
would rather that they were confided to the States 
in which they lie, for I find that they are a source 
of temptation to much mischievous legislation in 
this body. What the State of Michigan will do 
with these lands I know not—whether she will 
parcel them out as homesteads, or what else; but 


so far as regards good faith—and I do not sup- | 
pose that that obligation is very remarkably ob- | 


served in measures of this kind—I can readily see 
that this bill might be discussed without being 
pitched on to the one under consideration. 


as anamendment. It has not been discussed, and 
surely the gentleman does not introduce it as a 
measure that we can vote upon without discus- 
sion. I suppose that is his idea. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly did not intend to put 
any one ina false position by my motion. Nor 
do | believe that it would be in the power of any 
one person to put another in such a position, be- 
cause we are all here for oragainst. I can assure 
the Senator from California [Mr. Wetter] that I 
had né such purpose, no such desire. 


The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] for | 


whom I have the highest respect, has made a sug- 
gestion to me that I feel somewhat inclined to fol- 
low; but before doing so, | wish to remind that 
honorable Senator that, in 1848, there was a 
famous amendment, generally known as Walker’s 
amendment, introduced into an appropriation bill, 
I am speaking of history now, Mr. President; 
and if 1 am not very much mistaken, there are a 
good many gentlemen here to-day, who are great 
sticklers for order, and exceedingly desirous that 
amendments should be germane to the original 
proposition, who were not much troubled with 
such scruples of conscience at that time. 

Mr. CASS. Iam guiltless of that charge, for 
I was not here. 

Mr. HALE. I think I heard the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] say, in an under tone, that 
he was not here at that time. We all know how 
his absence was caused. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will be his scape-goat. 


Mr. CASS. You hear that the Senator from | 


Illinois [Mr. Dove as] says he will be my scape- 
goat. [Laughter. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I do not think that in the 
present aspect of things I would gain much by 
throwing the responsibility on either of those gen- 
tlemen. Ifthe action of a certain convention had 
been such as to make it convenient forthe Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to reside in Michigan 
rather than here, as in 1848 

Mr. CASS. Or if the action of a still more re- 
centconvention at Pittsburg [laughter] had made 
it convenient for the Senator to reside now in 
New Hampshire 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, Mr. President, order. I 
reflected fully on the illustrious example of the 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] I thought 
a good deal on the subject, and had almost re- 
solved to consult him, ask him what he thought of 








it, whether he would recommend me to follow his | 
examplé, and if it was likely, in his opinion, to || 


help out chances. [Much laughter.] 

Mr. CASS, [laughing.| | do not think it would 

help them much. 

Mr. HALE. But as the time that is to tran- 
| spire between the present time and the end of the 
session is only about two weeks, I thought that 
| without any great arrogance, or the pretense to 


It is | 
unfair to introduce it collaterally and incidentally | 


uncommon boldness, I might as wel! face +} 
music here for that little time; accordingly | »,.. 
up my mind not to resign, and I will not do 
{Laughter.} So that, as far as precedent 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] 
advantage of me. 

Now, as to the suggestion that that honoral 
Senator made; he thinks the amendmen es i 
be attached more becomingly to an appropriati 
bill, and, as there are several appropriation );)), 

et coming up, and as that Senator has CX pressed 
his friendship for the homestead bill, which | a 
very much rejoiced to hear = 

Mr. CASS. Does not the Senator from Now 
Hampshire know that I voted for taking up tha 
bill a week ago? ; 

Mr. HALE. No;I did not. I have been , 
the sea-shore, for the purpose of making mys: ; 
practically acquainted with the fishery quesiioy, 
ery and I did not read the debates in yh; 
Senate. lam rejoiced, however, to know that tho 
advocates of the free farm bill are to have the uid 
of the Senator from Michigan 

Mr. CASS. Oh! you shall have it. I will vot 
| for a homestead bill. 

Mr. HALE. And if, through his instrumeps. 
ality and his aid, we are successful in carrying oy) 
this great measure, it will give him a place in thy 

| hearts and affections of the American people io 
unborn generations, such as no elevation to office 
could confer. 

I wish now to say a word to the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer.] He thinks that 
my amendment is out of order; that it is not ger- 
mane to the original bill; but he thinks that the 
| river and harbor bill would be germane, because 

it is a great measure of improvement—that is, that 
it would effect great good. How? I suppose it 
will effect great good just as the nine million dollars 
| bill did in New York—in putting immense sums 
|| into the pockets of thecontractor. That, | expect, 
|| is one way in which it would effect great good, 
But to institute a comparison between these two 
bills disparaging to the homestead bill as a means 
|| of spreading abroad the benefits of a wise and en- 
lightened legislation argues an obtuseness of per- 
ception that I should have looked for, sir, in any 
| man rather than in my friend from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Bapcer.] That Senator must certainly 
know, for every one must know, that if ever there 
was a project introduced into the halls of lezisla- 
tion which in its scope and operations was likely 
to confer advantages untold and incalculable on an 
| innumerable class of people who do not ordinarily 
| come in for the lion’s share in legislation, it is the 
homestead bill. It is a bill that will effect more 
|| good, confer more happiness, and cause a greater 
|| elevation in the social scale of that great laboring 
class for whom so much vapid sympathy has been 
expressed, than any other legislative scheme which 
has been mooted since the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Cass] first had a seat in this body; and in 
consequence of the announcement by that gentle- 
man of his friendship for this measure, in view of 
the fact that he voted a week ago for taking it up, 
|| I shall yield to his suggestion to withdraw the 
| amendment, as it can be attached more appropri- 
| ately to one of the appropriation bills. 1 therefore 
ask the consent of the Senate to withdraw the 
'amendment. I know it cannot be done without 
unanimous consent; but I hope that no one will 
object to it. 
|| The PRESIDENT. The Senator asks the 
| unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw his 
| amendment. 
| Mr. BORLAND. Tobject. Ihave buta word 
|to say. The Senator from New Hampshire must 
| have had a purpose in bringing forward this 
measure at this time, and inthis way. What that 
nurpose may have been is not for me to say. |t 
fee been suggested—but I will not say that it's 
| So—that the purpose was to put other Senators 0 
a falsé position. 

Mr. HALE. | did not hear any Senator make 
that suggestion. 

Mr. BORLAND. For myself, I will say, that 
I agree with the Senator from Michigan, {Mr. 
Cass.] I am in favor of the homestead bill—per- 
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|| the principle, and I hope that the bill may be put 
|| in such a form asto secure its passage this session. 


|| But I shall vote against its being incorporated with 
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» bill now under consideration; and, sir, let me 

that the worst enemy of the homestead bill 
ssald not devise any better mode of defeating it. 
The Senator from New Hampshire knows that 
ae it has gone to the Committee on Public Lands; 
th " ithas been reported back, and is before the 
gonate among the general orders, and that all the 
genate have to do is to take it up and pass it, and 
+ will become a law. Suppose, however, that he 
chould succeed in passing his amendment, the bill 
will then have to go to the other House, and it 
would be just as certain to be defeated as that we 
voted it into this bill, It was for a similar reason 
chat | yesterday refused to vote for the river and 


-hor bill as an amendment to this bill. The | 


effect in either case would be thesame. We have 
before us a river and harbor bill, which its friends 


in the House of Representatives expect to be | 


nassed here; but, if we take up that bill and place 
upon another bill, you may rely upon it, it will 
not be passed this session. 
obiection to the proposition of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to withdraw his amendment. 
~The PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that 
yntil recently the practice has been, that when the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on a motion or 
sn amendment, it was not permitted to be with- 
drawn; but by an amendment of the rule recently 
made, when the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
an amendment may be withdrawn by unanimous 
consent. The Chair hears‘no objection, and the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am in favor of prac- 
tical legislation. Under the state of things between 
the two Houses of Congress, if this bill should 
pass and is sent to the Hlouse of Representatives, 
| do not believe it will pass during the present 
session. 


amendment, which, if adopted, will, I believe, 


secure something practicable and valuable to the | 


country. The amendment is germane. It has 
thatadvantage. It is a provision of House bill 
No. 280, proposing to grant lands in aid of the 
construction of railroads and for other purposes; 


and in offering it as an amendment I want to | 
modify it so as to make it differ in form and | 
manner from that in which the House passed it. | 


| would strike out the third section and put in the 


amendment offered as laid upon the table by the | 


ventleman from Iowa. Now, I would like to in- 


quire whether [ can make a few remarks to the 
Senate? 


Senator. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. [If the bill which I have | 
offered as an amendment shall pass, the bill now | 
under the consideration of the Senate will, as has | 
been avowed by my friend from Michigan, be | 


valueless. I wish to bring this whole subject to 
the consideration of the Senate and of the nation, 
in a practical point of view. The amendment 
which I offer does it. It proposes, as every Sen- 
ator knows—and I have been in favor of it from 
the commencement of the session—to secure some 
interest in the old States in the vast public domain 
which Congress must dispose of. This amendment 
secures a very large portion of the public domain 


to Michigan and to the other land States; but | 


while it does that, it asserts the principle that the 


old States have some interest in this great fund, | 
and are entitled to be provided for. If, sir, you || 
will adopt the bill which I offer as an amendment | 


8 proposed to be amended by the Senator from 
lowa, [Mr. Jones,] and pass it, you then send 
back to the House of Representatives a measure 
which they have sanctioned. You send to the 


popular branch of the Legislature a measure which | 


they have matured, and in which they have af- 
firmed the principle for which I have contended 


from the commencement of the session, that the | 


old States have an interest, and ought to have a 
share in the vast amount of the public domain 
ii we have. You will then bring the other 
ranch of Congress simply to a disagreement with 


the bill proposing to give 750,000 acres to Michi- | 


gan for this canal, on the passage of the bill with 


tat feature in it, and thereby it will become the | 
‘aw of the land. And after ail that has been said | 


in this debate, if we intend to act upon this sub- 
ject during the present session we had better take 
up the amendment I offer now, and act upon it 


homestead bill has come from the other House; | 


I now withdraw my | 


[ rise for the purpose of offering an | 





definitively, than to get up a debate upon that 
amendment after this bill shall have passed. 
Directly after the speech made by my friend 
from Michigan, under the admissions which I 
| thought nobody could deny, | suggested to the 
Senator that he had better lay his bill upon the 
table, and take up this bill and act upon it; for 
that, if it was passed, he would then secure some- 
thing. If it was passed, according to his argu- 
ment, it would render the bill now under consid- 
eration nugatory and of no avail. The course 
which I suggested would have been the best to 
have pursued. But he said that we should have 
a vote directly; and I, for the purpose of trying 
to see whether we could get a vote, withdrew my 
suggestion. But what has been the consequence? 
Speech after speech has been made since. An 
amendment has been proposed to put the home- 
stead bill upon this bill—a measure not germane, 
as I consider, to the subject embraced in this bill. 
This Michigan bill proposes to grant lands to the 
State of Michigan to make a canal. My amend- 
ment proposes to grant land to the State of Mich- 
igan to make railroads. Is not that germane? It 
is a grant of land to the State of Michigan for 
both purposes. But my amendment goes beyond 
that; and while it proposes to grant the land to 
Michigan to make the railroads, it proposes to 
grant lands also to the other States, to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of internal improvement. 
It proposes to give to all the land States lands for 
| the purposes of railroads; and to those that are 
| not, properly speaking, land States—meaning by 
that, that they have no public lands within their 
borders—a portion of the public lands, which they 
are to have a right to appropriate to purposes of 
internal improvement. ‘The object of the present 
bill is to make a provision for an internal improve- 
ment. The object of my amendment is to make 
provision for internal improvements. The object 
of the bill is to make provision for an internal im- 
provement in one State. My amendment only 
enlarges it, by making provision for internal im- 
provements in all the States. I conceive that the 
amendment is perfectly germane to the bill in every 
aspect. I believe that it is the only opportunity, 
perhaps, that we shall obtain to get the action of 
the Senate upon the bill which I propose as an 
amendment, as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I would say to gentlemen who have 
the various railroad projects at heart—all of which 
I have voted for, and which we have sent to the 


|| House of Representatives, and they know their 


The PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the | 


fate as well as [ do—that if they wish, during the 
present session of Congress, to act efficiently upon 
this subject, they had better take up my amend- 
ment and consider it seriously, make it a part of 
this bill, and send the whole subject together to 
the House of Representatives. There is no pro- 
| priety in taking this bill, isolated and alone, grant- 
ing lands to Michigan for one particular species of 
improvement, and refusing it to all the rest of the 
States for their improvements, which may be re- 
garded as of vast national as well as local import- 
| ance to the other States. 

I wilt not repeat the arguments I made use of 
the other day, to show, that in a military aspect, 
| it is just as important to have a road connecting 
with the Gulf of Mexico, as to havea canal around 
the Falls at the Sault Ste. Marie. I will not repeat 
any of those arguments. I merely refer to them, 
knowing that the intelligence of this body willsee 
at once their force, and the importance of having 
the whole subject blended in one bill and sent to 
| the House of Representatives. Unless youadopt 
this amendment, and take up the subject in the 
manner I have proposed, what chance is there, I 
ask Senators, to get this House bill up and obtain 
separate action upon it? And if you pass this 
Michigan bill separately, granting 750,000 acres 
of land for this canal, it will fare precisely in the 
House of Representatives as the other bills have 
doné; unless—which perhaps my friend from 
Michigan will say is the case—this object is of 
so much more importance than everything else, 
that it will entitle it to precedence in the consid- 
eration of the House of Representatives. That 
might, therefore, give it a greater magnitude, a 


the Senate to insist upon not connecting it with 
|| the other measures, but send it to the House of 
|| Representatives, so that they may obtain a sepa- 


‘Ship Canal around the Falls of the St. Mary's—Mr. Underwood. 


greater importance in their estimation, and lead | 
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rate vote on that measure, relying upon its greater 
importance. Bat I ask if that is fair? | ask if 
such a course, even should if succeed, 1s just and 
roper to the other States of this Union, who are 
vere affirming the great principle, that they have 
the same interest ® these lands that Michigan 
has? These are the reasons that have induced 
me to propose the amendment. It is to add to 
the bill now under consideration, the bill “* making 
grants of lands to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, and for other purposes,’’ as it came from 
the House of Representatives, with the exception 
of the third section, in lieu of which | propose to 
insert the amendment of which the Senator from 
lowa (Mr. Jones) has given notice. 

The Secretary was about to read the amend- 
ment, when Mr. Cass suggested that there was 
no necessity for it, as every one understood it. It 
was accordingly not read. : 

Mr. CASS. I desire to say but a few words. 
This is the seventh session that I have been in the 
Senate, and | must say, that I have seen nothing 
so unkind; I may also say, so unfair, in the whole 
process of the legislation which has taken place, 
as the efforts which have been made to load down 
this bill. I have seen nothing like it. It is the 
first instance of the kind that has come within my 
observation; and I say, for one, that | take it very 
unkind in any Senator to take such a course. 
What is the object of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? Is it to aid this bill; or is it to aid his? 
if it is to aid this bill, the friends of it do not want 
that aid. We are better without it than with tt. 
Is it, then, to aid his own bill? What aid can this 
small bill give to that great one, by putting them 
together? If there is a majority of the Senate in 
favor of the Senator’s bill, they willwote for it. 
They can control the matter at any time. It is 
before the Senate; why then put it as an amend- 
ment on this bill, which is now almost upon its 
final passage, when the question must be debated 
during almost the whole session? The honorable 
Senator from Kentucky has not the remotest idea 
that such a measure as that which is in his amend- 
ment is going to be passed, without a long, tedious, 
and elaborate discussion here. 

And in another point of view, Mr. President, 
I object to this. The perfection of all legislation 
would be to legislate upon every proposition by 
itself, independently, if you could. That would 
be the perfection of all legislation; for it would 
enable you to decide every case without reference 
to any other consideration but those properly be- 
longing to it. But you cannot do that. It would 

| consume too much time, we all know, to do so. 
Then the next best step is to put those measures, 
that are connected, together as much as you can, 
and exclude others. Now, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes an amendment here, which, if it 
is adopted, will compel me to vote against my 
own bill. That is the position in which you put 
Senators by associating objects together that have 
no proper relation. If the amendment prevails, | 
shall vote against my own bill. I shall never 
vote for it. I am utterly opposed to the principle 
contained in the amendment. I am utterly op- 


| posed to the whole matter. 


Now, why deal so unfairly with those who sup- 
port the bill as to put this amendment to it which 
will embarrass it? There is no equity and jus- 
tice init. Let me suggest to my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, that if the majority of the Senate 
| are in tavor of his bill, they can take it up and 
pass it without having the ancillary aid of this 
bill—without adding to the kite a tail far greater 
than the original instrument. The honorable Sen- 
ator asks, why put this measure in a separate bill? 
| Then why did fre put the Cumberland dam appro- 
| priation in a separate bill? That is a local appro- 

priation on the Ohio river, introduced by the hon- 
| orable Senator himself as a separate bill. 1 re- 
peat, that if we had all these bills separate and by 
themselves, it would be much better, especially 
when a bill involves these considerations on this 
| remote frontier. It is sufficient to state to the 
Senate that there is no necessary relation between 
the two bills. 

Mr. ADAMS. [hope that Senators who are 
in favor of taking up bills in their order, and per- 
mitting a majority of this body to determine what 
| bills they will consider, as well as what bills they 

will pass, will agree to vote down this and ull 
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similur propositions. Yesterday my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Warker] proposed to add the 
river and harbor bill to this little bill; and what 
renson did he give for it The reason he assigned 


was, that unless he got that bill attached to this it 
might not receive the consideration of the Senate. 
This morning the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hare] offered an amendment to 
attach to this bill what is known as the homestead 
bill; and what reason did he give forthat? Why, 
that this body, having the right to control its own 
business, and say, by a majority, what bill should 
be cons idered, and what bill should not be consid- 
ered, he was afraid that it might not be taken up, 
and therefore he offered it as an amendment to 
this bill. What is the reason the honorable Sen- 
ator frora Kentucky now offers his amendment? 
He offers it for precisely the same reason. 

Now, | ask the honorable Senators who agree 
with me on this point, to vote down this amend- 
ment, and to say that a majority of this body shal! 
consider what it pleases. I do not speak now 
about the merits of the amendinent, for I will not 
do the injustice to the Senate to allude to its mer- 
its. f will say, however, that when the bill shall 
come up | have various important amendments to 
offer to it. I hope to give good reasons for their 
adoption; but J shall not allude to them now. I 
only rose to make a few remarks with regard to 
the propriety of voting down this and every other 
proposition, coming from whatever quarter it 
may, that will have such an effect as this; for we 


all know that here is one of the most important | 


bills of the session offered as an amendment 
to the small bill of the Senator from Michigan. 
We all know that various amendments are to be 
proposed to the bill which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky offers now as anamendment. ‘This amend- 
ment will require discussion and consideration; 
and the only reason why it is offered now as an 
amendment to the present bill is, that it is feared 
a majority of this body will not consider it as a 
separate measure, or will not have time to consider 
it. I trust that this body will determine to act 
upon questions as they are presented to it in their 
order, and that a majority shall determine what bill 
shall be acted upon. These are my objections to 
offering such an important bill as an amendment 
to any other bill. [ hope the Senate will voted 
own this and every other proposition of the kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I could get a direct 
vote of the Senate to-morrow morning, on the 
question of whether they would take up this bill, 
and act upon it, during the present session, I would 
withdraw the amendment with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Mr. CASS. I would be willing to vote upon 
it in the morning. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


Very well, sir. But I 


want to make a remark to the Senator from Mich- | 


igan. I voted for this bill in the committee. | 
consented to report it from the committee. I 
expect to vote for it here. 
all these measures from the beginning, but this sys- 
tem of partial legislation in favor of. one section, 
and excluding all other sections of the country, is 
beginning so to operate upon my mind and my 
judgment as to make me feel disgusted with the 
whole concern. I have endeavored from the be- 
ginning, to try and get something like what I con- 
ceive to be justice for all portions of the United 
States, in reference to this great fund—the land 
fund. I want to give every State its proportion. 
i want to observe the principles which have been 
observed in the past legislation of the country on 
this subject, and of which I believe every State in 
the Union has availed itself; for | do not know of 
any State outstanding now that has not received 
the benefits of the distribution of the land fund. I 
believe they have all come in and taken it. It is 
suggested to me that Mississippi has tot taken her 
share. If that be so, then I am mistaken so far 
as she is concerned; but I thought that all the 
States had availed themselves of that provision. 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator avers that every 
State has taken a share of thatfund, heis mistaken. 
Virginia has not taken her share. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make no avermentat 
all on the subject. I expressed it as my belief. 
Virginia may not have taken her share, and it may 
be so with Mississippi. I do not profess to have 


I have been in favor of | 
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expressed my belief of what had been done, but 
whenever a gentleman says his State has not re- 
ceived this money, of course, I except it from the 
remark. 

But | desire to say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that having voted for his bill in the commit- 
tee, and expecting to vote for it here, I yet desire 
to see other States have the same like justice done 
to them. Having a fair opportunity to bring them 
all up together, I felt itto be my duty totry to amal- 
gamate them. As to the amendments which the 
Senator from Mississippi has to offer to the bill 
which I propose as an amendment, if it were agreed 
to, he could offer those amendments afterwards, 
as well as if the bill were acted upon separately; 
so that my offering it as an amendment to the bill 
under consideration, does not preclude any one 


from acting on it in any way he may think proper. | 


These are the views which have induced me to 
make the motion to amend. I should prefer 
greatly to see whether the Senate intend to take it 
wp and have a direct vote on the question. If the 
Senate do not act upon it, I do not propose to call 
it up again; it may ‘‘ sleep the sleep of death”’ for 
me, unless some other gentleman chooses to move 
to take it up. 
a fair chance to-morrow, and they think that it 
can be acted upon, 1 have no objection to acting 
upon it. I want this bill to pass, but I prefer its 
passing with others. As to voting separately upon 
every measure and making a distinct bill of it; if 
we were to cut up our appropriation bills in that 
way, according to the literal meaning of the phrase 
used by my friend from Michigan, we should 
have a curious state of things, such as has never 
existed from the foundation of the Government to 
the present day. These various measures for the 
appropriation of the public land are more germane 
to each other, and constitute more a subject of 
identity and unity than any appropriation bill that 
was ever introduced into this body. They form 


one subject; they ought to be considered as one. | 


The principles connected with them ought to be 
considered together, and we ought to mature some 
system for the distribution of the great fund. I 
have been advocating that from the commence- 
ment. The fact that we considered this as one 
subject-e-as we do the Navy appropriation bill, con- 


sisting of various items, or the military appro- | 


priation bill, or the civil and diplomatic bill—and 
attempted to adopt a system applicable to the whole 
fund, would be advantageots rather than to take 
the various measures in piece-meal; would be more 
in conformity, as [ conceive, to principle. I have, 


therefore, not offered my amendment to try to | 


defeat the measure which is under consideration— 
to press down a measure of which I have avowed 


my friendship, and have given testimony of that | 


friendship. by voting for it; but I have offered it 
from a sense of justice, and because it provides for 
the disposition of a great subject having something 
like unity in all its bearings. 

Mr. BUTLER. My view upon the questions 
before the Senate may be misunderstood, unless I 
say a few words of explanation. I am opposed 
to the bill of the Senator from Michigan; and I 
am opposed to it upon the very ground which he 
has assigned this morning—that itis a local meas- 
ure. I understood yesterday that it was a general 


bill of vast importance—a war measure. I under- | 


stand now that it is a local measure, which con- 
cerns nobody but Michigan. 

Mr. CASS. Is nota fort a local measure in 
that sense? 

Mr. BUTLER. 
world with a fort. 
that ground. 


No, sir; you have to fight the 
I am opposed to the billupon 
I am opposed, upon principle, to 


the amendment which has been presented and ad- | 


vocated by the Senator from Kentucky. I am 
opposed to the amendments to which the Senator 
from Mississippi refers. I am opposed to the 
whole of them; but if I have to take my choice 
between them, I prefer that of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I shall therefore vote for that amend- 
ment with the view that if any is to prevail, it may 


in preference to any of the others; and if I can || 


defeat the others by that, I am willing to do it. 

Mr. BROOKE. 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky by inserting 
in the third section, which designates the routes 


, of the various railroads to be constructed,‘after 


If, however, gentlemen will give it | 


I move to amend the amend- || 
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Mississippi, to some point on the Te 
line.”’ That provides for an additional railp.... 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam willing toacen 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I rise to 
friend from Kentucky to withdraw 
ment, and I doit for this reason: | 


“A My 


his amend 
n the firs: , 


° “er AL 
I do not think it isa very fair amd legitimate »..1° 
e . ale nod 
of warfare. The Senate has his proposition oo 
. > itis 


a separate and distinct one, and we can yor 4 

rectly upon it; and if it is the desire of a maijorit 
of the Senate to take up the bill which he | for 
as an amendment, it can be done at any tir ae 

Again, the proposition is calculated to pl 
tlemen in a false position, which I do not 
altogether fair. ‘The Senator from Michigan say 
that if the amendment is adopted, he will be eo, 
strained, under a sense of duty, to vote Salons 
his own bill. Now, I ask the Senator from Ke , 
tucky if he desires to place any Senator in a pos 
tion of that sort?) Weare all here upon our ow, 
epee. Every Senator is expected to yor. 
as his own judgment suggests. If you bring fy». 
ward two propositions—I being in favor of on. 
and opposed to the other—and amalgamate they 
do you not place me in a contradictory positioy : 
and surely that cannot be the purpose of my fy 
from Kentucky. ' 

But | have another reason for making this ye 
quest. I want to see Senators come up to this 
question of distributing the public lands to al] the 
| States of the Union, fairly and squarely. [ wa 

no excuse—no evasion. I do not want any Sep. 
ator to go home and say to his constituents, « | 
voted against the distribution to all the States a 
cording to their Federal representation, because jt 
was attached to a measure local in its character for 
Michigan; and that is my excuse.’’ I want every 
man to stand fairly before the country. The only 
objection I have to voting for the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, is this: I have voted for othe 
proposition of that sort since I have been in the 
Senate, and shall vote for this, although | confess 
he has thrown some difficulties in the way. Yes- 
terday we were told by the Senator that it was a 
measure for national defense; to-day he has told us 
that it is a local measure. 

Mr. CASS. 1 wish the Senator would not 
‘stumble upon a word. I mean by “local,” situ- 
ated in a remote district of country. I do not 
mean that it has no general objects. I beg the 
Senator not to rest his arguments upon a word 
which slipped out.in a hasty debate. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Then I havegiven 
the Senator an opportunity of putting himself right 
It is a local measure with general objects. But 
my purpose in rising was toask the Senator fron 
Kentucky to withdraw his amendment, so that we 
may have an opportunity of voting upon the sep- 
arate propositions. I am willing to vote for the 
bill; but there are Senators who are not, and | am 
not willing to cast upon any the charge of incon- 
sistency in regard to their votes on it as an amend- 
ment. I hope, therefore, the Senator wil! with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I desire to inquire whether 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky can now beamended? If so, I propose 
to strike out all after its enacting clause, so that 
| | may-insert what I think to be a very fair gradu 
ation bill. 

The PRESIDENT. It is not in order now to 
make any such proposition, inasmuch as another 
amendment to the amendment has been moved by 
|| the Senator from Mississippi, upon which ‘e¢ 
| question must first be taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to say that ! 
| cannot withdraw my amendment, because 1 believe 
conscientiously that the subject embraced 1n it w!! 
not be acted on during the session, if it is not actec 
upon now. And I would say to my frend from 
ianenne that no such consequence follows as he 
seems to imagine—that gentlemen cannot shov 
their hands. If the amendment is adopted, mo- 
tions can be made to amend ‘it. Senators can, 
_ they choose, call for a division of the amendmen! 
and have a separate vote upon its various sections. 
|| They can call for the yeas and nays; so the! 
|| every gentleman has it in his power to show ¢ 
| actly where he stands in reference to It by hs 
|| vote. We have already had one bill for the il 
|| tribution of a portion of the public lands among 
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any absolute knowledge on the subject. I merely | the word ** Aberdeen,’’ the words “ from Canton, || the States, which I had the honor to offer at an 
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~ mart of the session, acted upon. It was 
idown. One great objection to it was, that 
lowed States to own lands in other States. 
{ouse has got clear of that objection. I 
» +o see whether the Senate will take that bill 
she House. As to the injustice which the Sen- 
says | do, by placing others in a false posi- 
there is no injustice done. The Senator from 
viehiwan has said that he will vote against his 
cn bill if my amendment prevails. My object 


os 


wh 01 . > ‘ 
how Senators will vote upon that identi- 
tion. 1 want them to discriminate if they 
+ween the grant of lands, as the amendment 
ages, to the new States, and to the old States. 
vish that to go before the country; and being a 
ed to all these measures—they are in principle 
e same—I think it perfectly legitimate to offer 


eamendment, and have the sense of the Senate 


Mr. PRATT. I think itis manifest from the 
various propositions which have been submitted 
ill, that we have no prospect of acting 





_ | therefore move that the whole subject 
ie 1 mn the table. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Brooxe’s amendment to the amendment 
vas ag eed to. 

Mr. DAWSON. I do not intend to detain the 
Senate; | merely rise to express my regret to hear 

Senator from Michigan say that, if the amend- 

ent is agreed to, he will vote against his own bill. 
Mr. President, the whole of the public lands be- 

9 the United States. The Senator asks 
750.000 acres to enable his State to make what he 
terms a local improvement which would be bene- 

ij to the whole country. Other States ask an 
wiation of a stmilaramount of land, propor- 
, to make internal improvements for local 

joses, Which will benefit all the States. A  rail- 

id from Mobile to Columbus, in your State, sir, 

le out of the proceeds of the public lands, ap- 
riaied in the same way, would be a local im- 
rovement for the benefit of Alabama, and for the 
efit of the whole of the States. In this case, 
750,000 acres of land will be taken to cut a canal 
hree queters of a mile long; but yet, in your 
State, to inake a railroad two hundred and fifty 
iles long, with the same amount of land, it is 

id it would be so objectionable that it would make 

1e Senator vote against this bill. {cannot seethe 
justice of it. Has Michigan any more right to 
laim 750,000 acres of land than your State has? 
What is the reason that the Senator urges in its 
favor? That it will bea local benefit, and for gen- 
eral purposes also. Cannot every State in this 
Union make the same assertion ? 

Mr. ATCHISON. If the Senator will give 
way, | will move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAWSON. I will do so. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move that the Senate ad- 

urn. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator from Georgia 
lesires to adjourn, I am willing. 

Mr. DAWSON. I donot. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to the Senator 
‘rom Missouri to move to postpone the subject 

ntl to-morrow. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I withdraw my motion to 
adjourn, and move to postpone the further con- 
ideration of the subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘I hopethis subject will be dis- 
nosed of to-day. ‘To-morrow, I shall ask the Sen- 
ite to take up the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
vill. We have but eleven days of the session left, 
and there area great many bills to be acted upon. 
Besides the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
there are the military, naval, and post office bills; 
and I do hope that we will dispose of this matter 
to-day, that we may take up the civil and diplo- 
natic bill to-morrow. 


Mr. BADGER. We cannot finish this bill to- 


r 
i 
‘ 


day, 

Rr. HUNTER. I will vote to postpone the 
bill, to get rid of it. 

The motion to postpone was not agreed to, there 
velng, on a division—ayes 18, noes 24. 
Mr. MASON. If the amendment is agreed tu, 
i ean only say to thefriends of the bill of the Sen- 
‘tor from Michigan, that it will necessarily lead 


0 a debate which I presume will not be termina- 
ed this session. 





Mr. SHIELDS. In order to get at some other 


business to-morrow, I hope we will finish this 


subject this evening, I am satisfied that the 
amendment will not be adopted, and for that rea- 


son I am disposed to sit the bill out this evening, 
and get rid of it. It has occupied the attention of 


the Senate several days. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Will it be in order to 
call for a division of the amendment, so as to take 
a separate vote upon the amendment which I had 


given notice I would move to the land distribution 


bill as it came from the House? 

The PRESIDENT. It will be in order for the 
Senator to move to strike out all of the residue of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. Iwilldothat. I desire 
to take the sense of the Senate upon my proposi- 
tion to grant lands for railroads. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I hope my colleague 
will not call for any such division. I know he 
does not desire to embarrass the bill which is be- 
fore the Senate, and would not offer his proposi- 
tion as a separate amendment. I know that he 
cannot forget the manner in which the bill making 
a grantof land to our State for railroads was passed 
in this body, and the manner in whichthe Senator 
from Michigan stood by us in the support of that 
measure, without offering any of the other various 
measures which were then in arrears as amend- 
ments to it. I know he designs to offer no objec- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I have made no such 
proposition. I do not design to offer any amend- 
ment to the bill of the Senator from Michigan. I 
want the Senate, though, to declare whether they 
are in favor of my proposition when it comes up. 
I would like to have the sense of the Senate uponit. 

Mr. BADGER. I would suggest to my friend 
from Iowa that hecannot get the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon his proposition in this way, because 
other considerations than its merits will influence 
Senators in their vote upon it. For instance, I 


' am in favor of the bill which my friend from Ken- 


tucky moves as an amendment to this bill, but, as 
an amendment, I shall vote against it. And so 
with regard to the proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa. He had better withdraw it. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. Very well, I willdoso. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. UnpERWoop’s amendment, and resulted— 
yeas 14, nays 36. [For yeas and nays see Con- 
gressional Globe, page 2232.] 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
The amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, increasing the length and width of thelocks, 
were concurred in. 

The next question was on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, 
to strike out ‘£500,000 ’’ and insert ‘‘ 750,000,”’’ 
so as to make the grant of land 750,000 acres. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to state to the Senate, 
that this matter was investigated by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce; and on looking at the papers, 
we found that the State of Michigan asked for but 
500,000 acres of land. 

Mr. CASS. I hope weshall havea vote, with- 
out any more discussion. 

Mr. CLARKE called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. FELCH. My friend from Maine is en- 
tirely mistaken in his statement of what is con- 
tained in the act of the Legislature. 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, 
on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resulted—yeas 28, nays 21. 
[For yeas and nays see Congressional Globe, 
page 2232. | 

Mr. SMITH. I call for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. I shall vote against the 
bill, though I voted for the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on order- 
ing the bill to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. CLARKE. I consider that the vote which 
we have just had, by yeasand nays, is a test vote, 
and therefore I can see no necessity for calling 
for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 
Let it be passed without any question. I shall 
vote for it, and I hope every gentleman will vote 
for it. 


Mr. SMITH. I withdraw the call for the yeas 


and nays. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 
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THE FAME OF NEW JERSEY 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SKELTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
fugust 12, 1852. 

‘The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (evening session, 

Mr. SKELTON said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I rise for the purpose of re- 
deeming the pledge made to this House a few days 
ago to defend my State from the unjust aspersions 
then cast upon her honor and fair fame. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jonwson] has, 
since the charges were made, given such an ex- 
planation as to relieve him from any charge of 
willful misrepresentation. He will, therefore, re- 
lieve ine from the charge of intending to say any 
thing offensive to him. My intention is only to 
set the historic record of this House in the light 
of truth. These charges will stand on that record, 
and | desire the correction to stand with them. 
Sir, | desire to be understood as not being the de- 
fender of corporations; for I have no particular 
love for institutions of this kind ] believe tha 
they should never be created except where private 
capital and enterprise are inadequate to the accom 
plishment of the object intended. Where a large 
amount of capital is necessary, as in the construc- 
tion of railroads, they are both necessary and 
useful. 

My only object, then, sir, is the defense of the 
honor of my State. The language of the honor 
able or ntleman, on the oceasion referred to, was 
as follows: 


‘| imagine there is not another member from the State 
of New Jersey who would make such) an accusation, know 
ing the keen reply that could be thrown back upon him 


Hiow do they support their government I say, that State 
levies taxes upon strangers passing through it, for the pur 


pose of supporting its government, as | am informed by a 


genUeman who sits beside me 

Sy, do members on this floor think that Jersey 
men fear the keen rebuke that may be thrown upon 
the honor of their State? No, sir. If there is a 
State in this glorious Union that a man may be 
justly proud of, that State is New Jersey. Sir, 
no tax is levied on any person for traveling over 
our territory. The citizens of all the States of the 
Union, whether from the North, South, East, or 
West, are privileged to travel through her terri 
tory whenever and wherever they may choose. 

Now, sir, upon what ground are these charges 
predicated? In the year 1832, the Legislative As- 
sembly of New Jersey, being anxious to give in- 
creased facilities of travel through the State, and 
to develop the natural resources of her locality, 
chartered a company for the purpose of construct- 
ing a railroad and canal across the State. The 
books for the subscription of this stock were 
opened, and the privilege of subseribing offered 
to the capitalists of New York and Philadelphia. 
At that time investments in railroad stocks were 
of doubtful expediency, and capitalists were in no 
hurry to invest in this enterprise. The conse- 
quence was, that this stock, or the largest portion 
of it, fell into the hands of our more sagacious 
Jerseymen, and the road and canal were com- 
pleted. In these gigantic works nearly $8,000,000 
are invested. 

Now, sir, we have a rule of action in our State, 
based on a principle of justice, which induces our 
Legislature to tax all property alike, whether that 
property be im the hands of individuals or cor- 
porations; and the question to be settled was, how 
shall this tax be levied? The stockholders could 
not all be reached personally; for many of them 
resided: out of the State. The State, therefore, 
resolved to assess the tax upon the receipts of the 
company. ‘Ten cents on the receipt of three dol 
lars was the amount demanded, and agreed to be 
paid; or, in other words, at the present rate of 
fare between the two cities, it would be ten cents 
for each passenger carried. 

But, sir, was the State, in granting this charter, 
reckless of the interests of other States, or of 
travelers passing over this road? A few facts will! 
show that, in this instance, as in all other cases 
the State was actuated by that strong love of jus- 
tice which has ever influenced her councils, and 
| that she has guardec: the interests of other States 

with jealous care. 
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Before this road was constructed, the fare be- 


tween the two cities was from five to ten dollars, 
aud in bad weather, in winter, even higher. Yet, 
in granting the charter, the company were restricted 


to three dollars as the highest price that could be | 
charged. Here, then, sir, the fare was cheapened | 


and the time of travel shortened more than one 
half. Thus, the State, by her intelligence, enter- 
prise, and liberality, conferred an immense benefit 
on all travelers passing over her territory. We 
could have left the price to be regulated by the 
company on strangers, without detriment to our 
own interests, and thecompany might have charged 
six instead of three dollars on foreign passengers, 
and yet the traveling public would have had no 
remedy. Sir, it has always been the fixed policy 
of New Jersey to treat with justice and liberality 
al! her sister States, and the people of all States 
and nations. 

If the tax upon the company, at the rate of ten 
cents a passenger, was removed to-morrow, the 
fare would not be reduced in consequence, because 
the amount ts so small that it would not warrant 
areduction. Three dollars is a round sum, and 
two dollars and ninety cents would not be substi- 
tuted by the company in its stead. Hence, it is 
positively demonstrated that this is nota tax upon 
the traveling public, but upon the corporation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not right that the 
property of the company should pay for the pro- 
teclion it receives from the State? Why should 
it not be taxed as well as individual property? 
Nobody has a right to complain that we levy a 
tax upon it, as we do. It affects no man’s interest 
who is not a stockholder. No increase of fare 
follows as a consequence of it. 

Mr. VENABLE. I understand that you tax 
each traveler ten cents. 
Mr. SKELTON. 

any. 

Mr. VENABLE. But the company accounts 
to the State ten cents for each passenger. 

Mr. SKELTON. That is in lieu of the tax 
upon their property. 

Mr. VENABLE. 
passenger at last. 

Mr. SKELTON. No, sir, it is paid by the 
company. Were we to abate the tax upon the 
company, passengers would not be carried any 
cheaper. ‘The sum is so small that it would make 
no difference in the fare. 

Mr. VENABLE. 
sey pay the same fare? 

Mr. SKELTON, Just the same. This system 


No, sir; we tax the com- 


So the tax is paid by the 


. in - . ¥ | 
of taxation, Lam informed, prevails in other States; 


and why is it that we hear only such charges 
against New Jersey? Maryland, I am told, levies 
a tax of fifty cents a passenger, over the road from 
here to Baltimore—a distance of less than forty 
miles. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is true. 

Mr. SKELTON. If that be so, it is a tax upon 
the passenger; for if that tax of fifty cents was 


abated, the fare might be reduced in consequence. | 


The whole question turns upon that point. If a 
reduction of the tax would cause a reduction of the 
fare, travelers would be benefited. If it does not 
cause a reduction of the fare, the traveling public 
pay nothing in consequence of the tax. In the 
one case it does amount to an increase of the fare, 
in the other it does not. 

Sir, we have here presented a strange inconsist- 
ency. Members on this floor are insisting on the 
propriety of taking the public lands for the con- 
struction of railroads in various sections of the 
country, for the purpose of advancing the public 
interest. Three or ‘four millions of acres of these 
lands have already been voted for that purpose; 
and yet the character of New Jersey is assailed 
for having done, with her own means, what other 
States are trying to do at the expense of the public 
treasure. Sir, we ask no contributions from the 
public treasure, to enable us to construct our rail- 
roads; but this we do ask, that you shall not 
attempt to tarnish the honor of our State for doing 
with our own means what you are trying to do at 
the public expense. 

Mr. VENABLE. I will simply remark, as 
between my friend and myself, that 1 think the 
State of New Jersey does night in levying this tax 
of ten cents; but I think he might as well say that 
they do tax the traveler, 


Do the citizens of New Jer- 


| cheapness, but it has save 
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Mr. SKELTON, I refuse to say so, because 
it would be to allege that which is not true; for I 
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intend here and elsewhere always to abide by the | 


truth; and the reason why I have proposed to in- 
vestigate this subject, and to make these remarks 
upon this floor, is, that I wish the truth to be 
known, for | am confident that it is fully estab- 
lished that New Jersey is exonerated from this 
charge. 

Now, sir, I will make a comparison with an- 
other case, by way of illustration. Every Statein 
this Union has turnpike companies, and grant 
charters to companies for the construction and im- 
provement of turnpike and plank roads, and they 
grant the privilege to these companies and asso- 
ciations to charge passengers for traveling on those 
roads. Well, now, sir,is it urged here or any- 
where else that when a man passes through a toll- 
gate, upon any road in any State in this Union, 
that the State levies a tax upon the passengers 
traveling over the read ? 
placed upon such a course of conduct? Why do 
these individuals pay toll at the turnpike gate? It 
is for traveling over an improved road, inthe con- 
struction of which individuals have invested their 
capital for the benefit of the public traveler, and 
they demand that some interest should be returned 
to them for their outlay. Here is a direct tax 


Is that the construction | 


levied for a man traveling on a turnpike road | 


through a toll-gate. This illustration of the point 
shows the absurdity of the charge. Again, sir, 
this railroad is not only of great benefit to the 
traveling community throughout the Union, but it 
is beneficial and important to the nation in a de- 
fensive point of view. 


In the war of 1812, it cost this Government an 


enormous amount of money for the transportation 
of their troops and munitions of war from Phila- 
delphia to New York and back again; and should 
we ever be again engaged in a foreign war, that 
railroad and canal will be of immense advantage 
to the nation in a defensive point of view. It will 
not only facilitate the transportation of troops and 


munitions of war with expedition and dispatch, | 


which is very important when an enemy lands 
upon our coast, but we shall be able to throw a 
strong force upon any particular point of attack. 
And further, sir, this railroad not only facilitates 
the transportation of troops, but it accomplishes 
this object at a rate much cheaper than if it were 
not in existence, thus saving immense sums of 
money to the Government. 

So far from the citizens of New Jersey and the 


State Legislature being liable to censure, for having 


from the earliest settlement. 


invested their capital in the construction of such a 


railroad across the State of New Jersey, they de- | 


serve the highest credit. 
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to her early history, and challenge invegtic,; 

; > SULatION- 
There is no State in the Union whose fame s:.,; 
higher than New Jersey. In the first settle, 
of this country, the people were influenced “a 
same love of justice and humanity tha Aes 
marked the character of our people. The nati, 
tribes that have ceased to exist in our Siate—a. 
that have passed away, no more to tread the 
of their nativity, or to shed the tear o 
over the graves of their sires—their spirits, if ;),. 
still hover over their last sad resting place = 
never rise and charge us with either injustice 
inhumanity; for every foot of soil in New Jer 
was obtained from the savages by fair pureh; 
and sale, and a satisfactory compensation give, 

Here, sir, is a beautiful illustration of the jp. 
fluence of a good example extending throuch, . 
number of generations. We turn with pride to 
this beautiful example of justice and humanity 
and every time we do so, we are stimulated and 
strengthened to imitate the noble deeds of our 
worthy sires. 

Sir, the people of New Jersey were not only 
actuated by a love of justice in their conduct in ths 
early settlement of the country, but a love of |i). 
erty has always accompanied their love of justice, 
As early as 1672, we find that the people of New 
Jersey, when small in numbers, having a Governor 
to rule over them of the name of Carteret, w} 


t has ever 


ley 
aot 
SO 


f afte: ion 


al) 
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lose 


, oppression and tyranny bore hard upon them, 


§ 


even at that early day they rose and expelled him 
from the State. Here, sir, is the first example on 
this continent, of that undying love of liberty, 
not to be extinguished by fears of suffering or 
death, that has been seen burning through so many 
succeeding generations, and that still continues to 
glare up from the fields of oppression in distant 


‘lands, and that will continue to burn in the human 


Now, I believe the great cause of complaint || 


against New Jersey is, that we have given this 
road into the hands ofa corporate institution, and 
the State is relieved from a State debt. The history 
of New Jersey illustrates that we have ever been 
careful of our credit before the country. We have 
always refused to contract debts said idvaten our- 
selves so that we could not liquidate them. It 
would be well, sir, for many States of this Union, 
who have hurled their anathemas at the State of 
New Jersey, which stands preéminent for enter- 


prise, intelligence, industry, and honesty, if they | 


could say that their eseutcheon is not stained with 
repudiation, and that their debts and obligations 
have been promptly met, as have those of New 
Jersey. In addition to this, sir, the foresight and 
intelligence of the Legislature, and the business 
habits and enterprise of our citizens, have given 
not only to the-State and the country a thorough- 
fare for traveling with expedition, dispatch, and 
the country from the 
State debt; and she now has not only no State 


debt, but a large surplus revenue is laid up for the | 


education of the rising generation in our State. 
But, sir, it may be a legitimate course of argu- 


heart until all the nations of the earth are redeemed. 
So that you will perceive that a love of justice and 
liberty has predominated from the commence- 
ment of the settlement of this State. No State in 
the Union has made greater sacrifices for liberty 
and justice than New Jersey. Refer fora mo- 
ment to our history in that great struggle—th: 
American Revolution—and you will find that the 
State of New Jersey, in the darkest hour of dan- 
ger, and when her soil was occupied in various 
places by the enemy, was ready to hold on to in- 
dependenceand liberty. In 1776, the darkest hour 
of the Revolution, when our soil was in _posses- 
sion of British troops, we find, sir, that in that very 

ear, the people of New Jersey elected their first 

egislature and their first Governor under their 
independence. When their soil was in the pos- 
session of British troops, who menaced the inhab- 
itants with destruction and death on every hand— 
when houses were pillaged and burnt, cattle drove 
off, provisions consumed, and every description of 
property destroyed—still, sir, the people of New 


| Jersey were in arms wherever they could rise suf- 
| ficiently numerous to organize a band to resist 


these oppressions. New Jersey, as I stated be- 
fore, has sacrificed more treasure and more lives 
in the cause of independence, in proportion to her 


| size and means, than any Statein this Union. Yet 


how do we find her even in the dark hour of the 
Revolution, when our Government mad currency 
was depreciated below its proper value? Why, 
the paper money of the State of New Jersey was 


found superior in value to that of the General 


Government; and so great was the inequality that 
the Legislature of New Jersey, at that period, 


| was compelled to call in her circulation, in order 
| to permit the circulation of the General Govern- 


ment to refer very briefly to our past history for | 


the establishment of our reputation and character; 
for in every court of justice proof of previous 
good character is always evidence which bears 
considerable weight before a jury of the country. 
Now, I believe that I have exonerated my State 
from the charges offered upon this floor; and I 


will refer for a few moments to the course of con* | 
duct which the State of New Jersey has pursued | 


I speak in relation 


ment to pass within her borders. We find that, 
in looking to our history, this State was the 
barrier that arrested the tide of conquest. The 
bold British troops have but in one instance passed 
into our State, but they were hurled back again, 
and the only instance in which they passed 
through, was on their retreat from Philadelphia to 
New York, on which occasion they came very 
nearly being made prisoners. So you will per- 
ceive that New Jersey has stood like an adaman- 
tine rock in the darkest hour of trouble that hung 
over the land, and boldly and fearlessly arrested 


| the tide of conquest and invasion. 


This State was the barrier that arrested the tide 
of conquest. The enemy invaded her soil, and 
pillaged and imprisoned her people, but were never 


|, allowed to cross her borders to invade other States. 
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Tue battle of Trenton turned the tide of conquest 


che hour of the greatest danger that threatened | 


dependence. This signal victory changed 


‘ne whole aspect of the war; the hitherto victorious | 
~vaders were hurled back from our borders, and | 
ae desponding spirits of the patriots reanimated., | 


New courage and new hopes sprung up as from 
che midnight gloom. 

“This glorious victory revealed the great truth 
that the spirit of liberty in this land could not be 
subdued, or the nation conquered. Here the 
proud spirit of the oppressor was humbied, and 
»is visions of conquest shrouded in gloom. From 
this point the retreat of the enemy commenced, 
and he was compelled to seek a more convenient 


oath through which to pursue the conquest of our 


sister States. 

Sir, our State has ever been true to her love of 
iherty, and to the cause ef independence. No 
danger could daunt her bravery; no privations 
ewerve her integrity, and no losses extinguish her 
spirit of perseverance. On various occasions her 
soil was invaded, thecourftry pillaged, and the in- 

yitants insulted and imprisoned; and still her 
brave sons, Whenever and wherever they could 
orvanize a band, continued to resist the oppressors. 
Tne prison ships of the tyrant were almost con- 
stantly peopled with her noblest and bravest sons. 

So well were the people of New Jersey known 
to the people of this Union in the time of the 


Revolutionary war that the term applied to them | 


was “Jersey Blue,’’ synonymous of truth and 
fdelity, and even to this day is the same term ap- 
plied tothe inhabitants of that State. Sir, we chal- 
lenge an investigation of the character of our 
Siate, and it is for that purpose that | have arisen 
to-night. 
that if you will examine the history of New Jersey 
you will not find one single stain resting upon her 
character from her earliest settlement up to the 
present time. 

' Sir, | might speak of the undaunted bravery of 
her soldiers in the defense of ourcommon country, 
of the victorious battles fought upon our soil, of 
Trenton, of Princeton, and Monmouth, and of the 








We challenge and confidently assert, | 


heroes and patriots whoge lives were there offered | 


up on the altar of our country’s liberties. 

The soil of New Jersey is made holy by the 
blood of the bravest and best men that the world 
has ever seen, and we cherish, as a sacred trust, 
the remembrance of their bravery, patriotism, and 
virtue. 

Sir, we have transmitted to us by our ancestors 


a State character that is unsurpassed; and we de- | 


sire to preserve unsullied this fair fame through 
all coming time. We desire that our children’s 
children, to the latest generation, may look with 
just pride on the memories of their ancestors, and 
be stimulated to constant perseverance in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and of honor. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF CARLTON B. CURTIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 18, 1852. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure 
and a post road— 


Mr. CURTIS said: 





Mr. Speaker: The interest which the State of | 


Pennsylvania feels in the question now before the 
House will be fully appreciated, when it is under- 
stood what amount of capital she has expended 
to enjoy the privilege of the free navigation of the 


Ohio river. The State improvements, consisting || 


of railroad and canal from Phiiadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, have cost the State about $16,000,000. 
Not only this, but the capitalists of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg are now constructing a line of rail- 
way from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, at an expense, 
when completed, of about $12,000,000. Further, 
the boats which are obstructed by this bridge carry 
about thirty-five millions of freight per annum, 
and about eighty thousand passengers, transacting 
one half of all the business on the Ohio. 

In view of this immense expenditure of money, 
to enjoy the uninterrupted navigation of the Ohio 


'| sent from the opinion delivered by the gentleman 


| 
| 
| 
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with—Pennsylvania sought such redress in the 
Supreme Court of the United States as she be- 
lieved that the Constitution and laws of the United 
States ought to extend to the State and her cit- 
izens. 

What is the legal proposition involved in this 
bill? It is to reverse, or render inoperative, the 
solemn adjudications of the Supreme Court, pro- 
nounced after a laborious investigation covering a 


period of almost three years, in which the parties, | 


by their counsel and their witnesses, were fully 
heard, for the reason, as is alleged, that Congress 
ditfers with the court in their construction of the 


| law. 


The case comes up before us, although not in 
form, but in substance, like an appeal from the 
Supreme Court for our revision, sitting as a court 
of errors and appeals; the first error assigned 
being, that the Supreme Court have erred in taking 


jurisdiction of the matter in controversy, and as- 


sumed powers not belonging to them. 2. That 
the decree of the Supreme Court, if carried out, 
will be an act of legal vandalism, and prejudicial 


| to the interests of the Wheeling Bridge Company. 


We are asked not to reverse in form, but, by some 
colorable proceeding or devise of ours, so to legis- 
late that the decree may be made inoperative. I 
would infinitely prefer, if it is the determination 
of Congress to legislate against the adjudications 
of our Supreme Court, that we should meet the 
question openly, not covertly under some other 
name. 

Now, if the decrees of the Supreme Court are to 


| come before us annually for revision, and we are 


to sit as a self-constituted court of errors and ap- 
peals, it is ume that all litigants should fully un- 
derstand it,and govern themselves accordingly. 
If Congress shall furnish a precedent in this case, 
it will be but the beginning of theend. Weshall 
then have to decide causes by yeas and nays, and 
woe then to the rights of the minority; they will 


_ find that no oppression is so intolerable as that of 


a majority unrestrained. I had supposed that the 
Constitution had provided us a judiciary to deter- 
mine and settle disputes and controversies such as 
have arisen between the State of Pennsylvania and 
the Wheeling Bridge Company. 

The growing popular favor of railroads in this 
country at this time, and the consequent import- 
ance attached to rivers as achannel of commercial 


|| intercourse, is unfavorable to the adjudication of 


| the rights pertaining to the question now before us. 


Aside from this, we are not the impartial judges 
which our laws contemplate. Virginia votes in 
favor of the bridge, because she avers, through 


| her Representatives, that a strike has been made at 


| jealous. 


| ject. 


| 


| 


her State sovereignty, of which she is so very 
Another class vote for it because they 
want a bridge at their own particular locality; and 


| the determination of this question, it is thought, 


may have an influence upon their own favorite pro- 
The Representatives from Pennsylvania 
may vote against it, because the interest of the 
State may be effected; all showing that the mem- 
bers of this House have not the requisite qualifi- 


| cation of judges, viz: impartiality and disinterest- 
| edness, 
| upon the bill now under consideration, let us in- 


But, inasmuch as we are bound to act 


quire and see if Congress itself is not restrained 
by a constitutional provision in its proposed legis- 
lation. The power to pass this bill is claimed un- 
der the power to regulate commerce and establish 
post roads and post offices. 

But the powers of Congress are limited over this 
subject by the ninthsection first article of the Con- 
stitution, among which is the following: 

‘¢ No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 


merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other.”? 


Now, if Congress shall pass an act which shall 


compel the boats bound to the ports of Pennsyl- 


vania to incur greater charges or expense than 
those bound to Wheeling, do we not thereby give 
a preference, which is inhibited by the provision 
of the Constitution referred to? therefore dis- 


from Ohio, (Mr. Disney,} viz: that there can be no 
constitutional objection to Congress legalizing the 

resent erection of the Wheeling Bridge. be- 
fieve it is within the power of Congress to regulate 
the height of chimneys, by prescribing their height 
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rule, applicable to all boats, to whatsoever port 
bound. If itis the determination to let the pres- 
ent bridge remain, with its present elevation, let 
us by an equal law applicable to all boats, say 
what character of boats may navigate the river 
Ohio. If we are determined to confer a special 
privilege upon the Wheeling Bridge Company, let 
us do it under the semblance of general laws, and 
not by special legislation. 

Now, I submit this proposition, which I think 
ought to govern our action upon this case: If the 
public can be accommodated as well, or nearly so, 
In crossing over the bridge at an elevation of one 
hundred and eleven feet, with three hundred feet 
headway, as prescribed by the Supreme Court in 
its decree, and that such an elevation would not 
materially obstruct navigation, then is not the 
Bridge Company bound to adopt that elevation 
which would be the least obstruction or impedi- 
ment to navigation? In the cause decided there is 
satisfactory evidence showing that there is ample 
distance on the island to effect the descent, making 
the rise on the floor of the bridge less than four 
feet to the hundred from the abutments to the 
center of the bridge. If this be so, it destroys 
the force of the argument that the present bridge 
is indispensably necessary for the cross travel. 
Congress ought not to sanction an elevation which 
is a nuisance, when that nuisance can be avoided 
by eighteen feet additional elevation, and the pas- 
sage over it be as well enjoyed by the traveling 
public or those engaged in the transportation ot 
merchandise. The only remaining argument for 
legalizing the present elevation would be, that it 
would incur expense upon the stockholders; but 
when it is shown that the cost of remedying 
the evil will be amply remunerated by the tolls, 
making the whole costa profitable investment, I can- 
not see the force of the reasoning. Aside from this, 
if the company have erred in the erection or in 
their opinion as to the fact of its being an obstruc- 
tion, it is the fault of the company, not of Con- 
gress; and although the stockholders might be 
entitled to sympathy, are not to redress, 

[t is, however, said that the Supreme Court 
had no jurisdiction of the matter in controversy, 
because Virginia, by an amendatory act, had 
legalized the obstruction, and that we ought to be 
governed by the dissenting opinion delivered in the 
cause, and not by the opinion of the court. Such 
is not any part of my legal education. This leads 
us to inquire what is meant by the power to regu- 
late commerce, which includes navigation as an 
incident, and which has been conferred upon 
Congress. I find it laid down that the power to 
regulate commerce being a national power, is nat 
under the control of State legislation, because it 
would be the exercise of two powers which might 
come in collision with each other.—(5 Wheaton, 
Holms vs. Jemison, p. 551.) And again, in 2 Story, 
page 466, barque Chusan, I find it laid down that 
if the power to regulate commerce, foreign and 
inland, be exclusive in Congress, ali State inter- 
ference therewith is unconstitutional and void. 
Congress having the power to regulate the whole 
subject, regulates it as much by what it leaves 
without any positive regulations as by what it ex- 
pressly provides for. 

Whatever of commerce the Government does 
not restrict or prohibit wills it shall be unre- 
stricted, and it is, in my opinion, unsound doctrine, 
not warranted by the books, that whatever remains 
unregulated or untouched by Congress, may be 
regulated, or power over it may be came by 
the States. It is not a power which may be con- 
currently exercised by the State and General Gov- 
ernment. W hat is the judicial construction placed 
upon the power to regulate commerce as employed 
in the Constitution? All commerce is lawful in 
all countries with which we are at peace, unless 
wohibited by the supreme powers in the State. 
Bich is the law of nations. We do not pass laws 
declaring that certain trade or certain navigation 
shall be free, but we pass Jaws for its prohibition, 
restriction, or regulation; and yet the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Mutsow] affirms, in his very 
able argument, that the court had usurped the 
powers of Congress in their decree against the 
W heeling Bridge Company, because Congress had 
failed to pass an act prohibiting obstructions of 
the character complained of in the Ohio. What 


—that right having been attempted to be interfered || and character; because this would be a general |) has Congress done, so far asto regulate navigation 
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on the Ohio? It has passed numerous laws making 
appropriations for the removal of obstructions to 
the free navigation of the Ohio. Congress has 
established ports. It has passed laws requiring 
licenses to be taken out; and established rules for 
the safety of passengers upon boats. Does not 
all this show that Congress is exercising its power 
in regulating the navigation upon that river, and 


thereby making the enjoyment of her citizens in its | 


free navigation more complete? I believe the gen- 
tleman from Virginia denies the constitutional 
power of Congress to removeobstructions in rivers, 
such as the Ohio, by the General Government, but 
| understand that he affirms the power of a sover- 
eign State to place such obstructions in the rivers 
within her borders as she may think proper, unless 
prohibited by an act of Congress; to which doc- 
trine I cannot subscribe. 

In addition to all this, Virginia has made a com- 
pact with Kentucky, which has been sanctioned 
by Congress, saying as follows: 

“That the use and navigation of the river Ohio, so far as 
the territory of the proposed State, or the territory that shall 
remain within the limits of this Commonweaith, lies there- 
ou, shall be free and common to the citizens of the United 
States.” 

This compact.was sanctioned by Congress in 
the admission of Kentucky into the Union, and is, 
therefore, the law of Congress. The Supreme Court 
have heretofore decided, thata violation of a com- 
pact between the State of Kentucky and Virginia 
was void; and they say that they have authority to 
declare a State law unconstitutional, upon the 
grounds of its impairing the obligation of a com- 
pact between different States. 

Congress being in the full exercise of a power 
conferred upon it, is not even within the rule of 
Sturges vs. Crowningshield. The case of Holmes 


_Ohio upon the same terms as enjoyed by that | 


| tion, 


vs. Jenison, and the case of Gibbon vs, Ogdon, | 


show that the ruling of the court in that case is 
not the law governing the obstruction which forms 
the subject of this controversy. In the celebrated 
case of Gibbon vs. Ogdon, 9 Wheaton, Chief 
Justice Marshall refers approvingly in his opinion 
to the following proposition: 

“To reguiate implies in its nature full power over the 
thing to be regulated; it excludes, necessarily, the action of 
all others that would perform the same operation upon the 
same thing. [t is a uniform whole which is as much 
disturbed nnd deranged by changing what the regulating 
power designs to leave untouched as that on which it has 
operated.”? 


The same language is made use of by Mr. 
Justice Johnson, and incorporated in his opinion 
delivered in the same cause. 

I refer to these numerous cases for the purpose 
of showing, that whatever legislation there might 
have been, either in the original charter or the 


amendatory act of Virginia, sanctioning the pres- | 


ent erection, that It can have no effect upon the 
determination of this question, for the reason that 
the whole matter is under the control of Congress, 
which was committed by the framers of our Con- 
stitution to the General Government, to one power 
to avoid conflicting regulations by the several 
States, and to make one uniform system through- 
out the whole country. The remaining inquiry 
is, although it is admitted that the court had no 
authority to punish by indictment for the offense 
of obstructing a navigable river, because no act of 
Congress had been passed conferring such jurisdic- 
tion, yet cannot the court take jurisdiction, by vir- 
tue of its chancery powers, in such a manner as 
to afford relief for an injury to an individual or a 
State, which is the same thing, suffering an irrem- 
ediable injury for which a remedy at law will not 
afford adequate redress? What are the chancery 
powers of the Supreme Court? On examination it 
will be found that the limitations upon the general 
chancery powers of that court are few, and consist 
mainly in the character or residence of the parties, 
and the amount in controversy, and extending to 
all cases arising under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 

It is urged in favor of the passage of this law, 
that this whole proceeding originated in jealousy 
on the part of Pittsburg, on account of the pros- 
perity of Wheeling. Such is the manufacturing 
and commercial resources of Pittsburg, that she 
fears no rival on the western slope of the Alle- 
gany mountains, and least of all a rival of a city 
like Wheeling—the greatness of which is almost 
entirely in the prospective. 


If Wheeling aspires || the State itself. No less than two acqueducts 


jecting the latter to charges and risks in passing 


| But if our sympathy is so strong for the individ- 
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to the greatness, wealth, and prosperity of Pitts- | 
burg, by depriving her of the navigation of the 


city, then Wheeling is in the wrong; and her ap- 
plication for the interposition of Congress in her 
behalf, ought not to receive a favorable considera- | 
Disguise it as we may, the proposed levis- 
lation does give a preference to boats bound to 
W heeling over those bound to Pittsburg, by sub- 


that bridge, to which the Wheeling boats are not 
subject. 

The whole question, so far as relates to this 
proposed elevation, in accordance with the decree 
of the Supreme Court, is one of mere expense, 
which ought to be incurred by the wrong-doer. 


ual corporators of that company, it would be far 
better that we should appropriate a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expense of alteration, than 
to obstruct the navigation upon that river. 

The necessity of this bridge as a military road 
would never have been thought of, had not the 
friends of the bridge been hard pressed fora device 
to avoid the force of the decree. The necessity for 
making it a post-road is equally colorable and 
fallacious. The whole scheme is a strike at the 
commercial prosperity of Pittsburg—injuriously 
affecting the public works of Pennsylvania, by 
diminishing the revenue derivable therefrom. 

It is urged in the very elaborate argument sub- 
mitted to this House in the majority report by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
that the Legislature of Virginia, when, in the char- 
ter of this bridge company, in 1816, it provided, 
that if said bridge should be so constructed as to 
injure the navigation of said river, that the same 
should be treated as a public nuisance, did not 
have in contemplation steam navigation, because 
no steamboats at that time were in use—the com- 
merce then being carried on by means of ** broad 
prows and keel-boats.”’ 

Nor, in 1847, when, by an amendatory act, a 
wire suspension bridge was authorized, in which 
similar language was employed in guarding against 
any obstruction to free navigation, for the rea- 
son that the necessity of high chimneys had not 
then been discovered. Such an argument is a 
species of old fogyism, when we consider the im- 


| provements now making in navigation, unworthy | 


of the progressive spirit of the age in which we 
live. Aside from this, it has no applicability to 
the case under consideration, because it is settled 
by judicial authority, that no legislation under an 
State authority can sanction a nuisance width 
obstructs navigation. Among all civilized nations 
there is no policy which has been so universally 
acquiesced in and insisted upon as that of preserv- 
ing the freedom of navigation. Shall we depart 
from it for the promotion of private ends and the 
advancement of local purposes? The Wheeling 
Bridge is a magnificent structure, and commenda- 
ble to the enterprise of Wheeling; but compared 
with many other enterprises which are being 
pushed forward to facilitate trade by means of 
private capital, is diminutive and insignificant. A 
private company in Pennsylvania has nearly com, 
pleted an iron road from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, 
overcoming the Allegany Mountains without 
inclined plains, at an expense of about twelve mil- 
lions; while New York has built a railway from 
that city to the lakes at an expense of over twenty 
millions. ‘The Wheeling Bridge cost less than two 
hundred thousand. When we compare the Wheel- 
ing Bridge enterprise with others, we ought not 
to be dazzled with its magnitude. 

My constituency have as little interest in the 
Wheeling Bridge nuisance, as perhaps any other in 
the State. ‘Thecommercein which they are mostl 
engaged does not require floating palaces wit 
magnificent chimneys, or the assistance of steam 
as a motive power to carry it to market. The 
adopt a mode of transportation more primeval, 
but admirably adapted to their wants for descend- 
ing navigation; and with abundant water and an 
unobstructed channel they are content. Never- 
theless, they are deeply interested in the principle 
maintained by the Supreme Court, securing to 
them free navigation of the Allegany, an affluent | 
of the Ohio. They are now grievously suffering || 
by reason of obstructions placed in that river by 


authority, where there was no necessity ; 
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have been placed across the Allegany, under State 


: : Or an 
with an elevation so low that during the mos: x 


vantageous period of navigation upon that Stream 
our commeree is entirely cut off, and destroyed. 
Several bridge companies, since the construction of 
these State obstructions, have taken the standard 
of elevation adopted by the. State, and erected 
bridges over the river, injuriously affecting its bin 
igation, to the great detriment of al! interested He 
the free navigation of the Allegany, which, a). 
though not among the most magnificient, Tf 
of the most beautiful rivers upon the American 
continent. The principle decided in the Whee. 
ing Bridge case opens the door for a ray of hone 
for the injuries inflicted upon the commercia| pros- 
perity of my constituency. Any citizen now, who 
is aggrieved, can vindicate his right toa free nay. 
igation upon that river, by becoming relator and 
making the State respondent. But if Congress 
—under some colorable pretext—is to establish 
the precedent of interfering by legalizing obstruc. 
tions, then the redress of a citizen will be in yain 
I, for one, would repudiate a remedy so uncertain 
and precarious. 

We now have over twenty-four thousand miles 
of navigable waters in the United States, and jy 
all times heretofore, it has been the settled policy 
of this Government to preserve and maintain the 
navigation thereof free. If we are to depart from 
this wise policy, I hope it will be done by some 
measure which shall operate equally upon every 
part of the country, giving a preference to iio local- 
ity or section. Pennsylvania is a loyal and law- 
abiding State, and has no conception of any other 
mode of redress for her grievances, other than 


| through the regularly-constituted tribunals of the 


country, and having vindicated her right to the free 
navigation of the Ohio. I hope that the National 
Government will not wrest from her a right whieh 
she deems invaluable and guarantied not only to 
her, but the whole country. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (evening session, )— 


Mr. NEWTON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: From the commencement of the 
session, I have expected to express my views upon 
the fugitive slave law, at some convenient and 
appropriate season, after having become somewhat 
acquainted with the forms of business, and mode 
of proceeding. . 

On a number of occasions when I had expected 
to avail myself of the opportunity, debate hus been 
cut off. Want of experience and want of a conve- 
nient opportunity have prevented me from per- 
forming this duty before. At the commencement 
of the session the friends of this measure, so odious 
to the people I represent, and to the free States 
generally, were warmly and earnestly engaged 
in debating the propriety of confirming the law 
Upon the propriety and expediency of this meas- 
ure, its friends were divided, and this fact furnished 
a reason for the opponents not to interfere or take 
part. 

From the earliest history of our Government, 
the subject of slavery has been an exciting one, 
and one on which the public mind has been divid- 
ed. Its origin is founded upon the law of might, 


| and not of right; but it has gradually and insidl- 


ously progressed and increased, until it has for its 
recognition, State laws and compacts, and for its 


support and faithful fulfillment, General Govern- 
' ment laws, with penal provisions, founded, it Is 


claimed, upon constitutional sanction and author- 
ity. 

TA gatinie the State authorities and regulations 
now established, I do not interfere; but against 
its gigantic advance in territory and political pow- 
er, patronage and influence, I am unalterably and 
uncompromisingly opposed, That it is thus ad- 
vancing in territory and power, is proved by 8 
simple reeurrence to its condition in 1776 and 
1852. Then, there were only six slave States 
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slaves furnished the basis of representation, 
ve jeclining in sentiment and influence. Now 
nots - antes: and in political power and political 
: iment, advancing and striving for more terri- 
es power, unul its claims and demands are 
‘roorated into the political creeds and platforms 


great political parties. 


j the 
oor original landmarks, and to learn what 

,eyare. Lhe power of the General Government 

verthe institution of slavery, is one I had inte>d- 

-gaied by one now in his grave; but his vajuable 

acy ig left for his country and posterity. 

“what 1 now say is not expected to influence 

. present day, bat for the consideration of the 
‘re: for the time must come, yea, will come, 
yhen the present construction given to the Con- 
ion will be reversed and exploded as one of 
> oyeat and most fatal errors of the day and age 
which we live. It may appear to be mes in 
oy one man to attempt to express this paradox- 
/ opinion upon this important and exciting sub- 

. avainst which there is so general an acquies- 

‘e. But the freedom to think and to speak, so 
onerally tolerated and cultivated in our country, 

-jew of the magnitude of the error and its con- 
»oyences upon the political and social relations of 
or country, induce me thus to act and speak. 
You can sail upon a much smoother sea, to acqui- 
eee in that which is fashionable and powerful, no 

er what its influences and relations may have 

, the prosperity and growth of our country, 
‘an to attempt to expose and refute established 
inions and theories. I hold that the General 
‘overnment bave no more right or power to in- 
erfere with slavery in the States, than they have 
interfere with the forms of Government in the 
| World. 

[thas never been delegated to the Government 
y the States, and it possesses no power, but as 
is delerated. The States alone have the entire 
d sole control over the whole subject within the 
We have no power as a Government, to 
eal in slaves, to buy or sell them, or in any way 
whatever to recognize themas property or to com- 
e| others to so recognize them except by virtue 
fthe following provision. The advocates of this 
sower only claim it-by virtue of the Constitution. 
if itis not there it is not possessed. 

Itis claimed to be found in the following pro- 
vision: “* No person held to labor in one State 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
‘shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 


Mates. 


‘therein, be discharged from such service or labor, | 


jut shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
‘whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 

The object of this section is obvious, and that is 

prevent the owner of the slave escaping from 

e State where owned to a free State, losing his 

roperty in him. In other words, to permit the 

wner of a slave to retain his title to him in a free 
State, to which he may have escaped or be found. 

Property in man, without this power in the 

‘onstitution, does not exist out of the States con- 
tituting him a slave. By the escape into a free 
State, the man became afree man. Hence this 

rovision, extending the ownership. ‘The pro- 

vision is a recognition of ownership in the State 
where the fugitive is found, notwithstanding the 
aws of the State where found, and a mandate to 
he State that he be delivered up. That is, that 
the owner’s right of property be respected. This 
‘onstruction is justified and supported by the 
members of the section with which it is classified. 
he citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
rivileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. Fugitives from justice escaping from the 
State where charged shall, on demand of the Exec- 
ive of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
ip to be removed. 

Here the person or authority that is to deliver 
ip, 18 not designated, but is clearly understood. 
The people where the fugitive is shall deliver him. 
lhe whole section taken together relates to the du- 
ues, privileges, and powers of the different States. 
‘0 power is here delegated to Congress, but is 
‘eclared to exist in the States. It only defines 
what shall exist and be permitted by them. The 
whole is a mere internal regulation and recognition 


vetween the different States fixed by the Constitu- 
uon. 


in this attitude it becomes important to inquire | 


i +o discuss and consider, but it has been fully | 


| seen and revarded; now it is cast aff wi 
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The expression, * shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom service or labor is due,” 
only means any mode the owner may adopt to 
obtain his property is to be allowed and enforced. 
This provision imposes no more obligation upon 
the General or State Government to make laws to 
aid and facilitate the capture and return of the 
fugitive, or to defray the expenses, than it would 
if the subject-matter was «ay other article of prop- 
perty known to our laws. 

There is no reason to infer, that because human 
laws create and fix property in man, that thereby 
there should be more rigid laws made to hold and 
enjoy the property. 

The language here used, as well as elsewhere 
in the Constitution, and in the debates upon its 
formation, render it plain and obvious to me that 
the framers of the Constitution were troubled with 
this vexed question, and wished to have as little 
to do with it, and say of it, as possible, and studi- 
ously avoided all interference with, or recognition 
of the power as a govermental appendage; but, on 
the contrary, intended to discourage and discoun- 
tenance it, by encouraging and making prominent 
and conspicuous, liberty and freedom. They 
could not blot it out, but supposed it would bleach 
out, or die out. Much light is to be gained in 
giving a construction to that section by the general 
views entertained by the body, upon the subject 
of slavery. They supposed it was an evil, and 
like other evils would be cured and worn out. 
We had left the mother country because liberty 
and freedom had been disregarded and trampled 
upon. 

They use strong language to show their jeal- 
ousy inassuming power. ‘* All powers and mghts 
shall be reserved by the States, that are not expressly 
delegated to the United States.”’ 

Can any one suppose that that body of men, 
more intelligent than any other, would have per- 
mitted this power to be delegated to Congress to 
pass laws to aid and increase slavery, and not have 
debated it, and had it perfectly well understood and 
expressed? ‘l’o me it is entirely incredible. 

have so much to say upon other branches of 
the general subject that | cannot go into the various 
propositions presented and discussed, and shall 
have to confine myself to the single article | am 
how considering. 

On the 28th of August, 1777, this s 
up for consideration, and | cannot go even 
into particulars, unless I repeat that which others 
have said. This fact cannot be too often repeated, 
however, that there was nothing then said that can 
be understood as wishing to delegate to Congress 
any power over slavery, or connection with it, 
but all goes to confirm the construction I have 
given: that by it the right of property in 
slave was secured to the owner in any st 
which he might flee. Mr. Pinckney wi 
provision should be inserted in favor of 
in slaves. Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Butler pro 
posed that fugitive slaves and servants be deliv- 
ered up like criminals. 


ection came 


the 


hed some 





roperty 


Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said ‘* this would 
| oblige the Executive of the State to do it at the 


public expense.”” Expense in those days 





indifference. 

The whole discussion shows that no propo: 
tion was made, nor wish entertained that the Gen- 
eral Government should be empowered to legis- 
late upon the subject. 

The suggestion of Mr. Wilson was acquiesced 


in, not only as to the tribunal, but also the ex- 


pense. Take the language used, and give to it 
the plain, obvious meaning intended, and the ob- 
ject desired, and you have this sentiment, and 
nothing more: the master may retain a property 
in his slave in any State where found, and if he 
wishes to take him away he shall have the right, 
as he has by common law to take his horse, or 
ox, that had strayed. 

Upon this hinge is reared the whole superstruc- 
ture of the law of 1789 and 1850. If it contains 
no power and capacity to support them, they fall, 
and fail for want of foundation upon which to 
stand; for neither of them have any intrinsic 
merit of their own, even if they had a base upon 
which to stand. 

| If man will hold property in the body and intel- 
| lect of his fellow-man, whose every instinct leads 


ee 


Ho. or Reps, 


him to shake from his limbs the shackles that in- 
arcerate his body, and shut up every avenue, and 
shut out every influence except the light of heaven 
and the works of creation, that are calculated to 
elevate body and mind, it must, from its very na- 
ture, be more difficult to keep such property in the 
field than it would an ox or a horse; but is that 
a reason why extraordinary and unusual laws 
should be passed applicable to this property alone, 
and that every one to whom such roperty should 
happen to stray should be presumed to bea rogue? 
ty in man is hazardous, 
ration 


Proper for liberty is the 


seeks for, and 


constant strife between his bondage of 


body and 1 


first asp and 


he ecnceives 
there is 
ind, and his love of liberty and power 
You may chain him by laws and 
bonds, and they may bind his body, but his de 
sire and aspiration will seek to repeal and remove 
a a ' > tn Ss 
them. ‘The law of 1793, thouch mild and lenient 
in comparison to that of 1850, overleans all ori- 
vinal au 


and 


1 
e it. 


to acqui 


or ty In its desire to cire umscribe liberty 
enlarge slavery, passed without discussion 
and reflection, as | humbly think we have a right 
to presume, as an evide nce of its power and char- 
acter, remained over fifty years a dead letter upon 
the statute-book, and until 1850, when it was re- 
vived and embellished by additions the most ex- 
traordinary that can be found in 


any nation. 

Before entering upon the examination of these 

laws, let me examine the causes that led to their 
adoptior 

There is, and at all times has been, and ever 

will be, a ex ntroversy between liberty and slavery. 

There controversy between the body and 


mind of the slave himself. 


His body is enslaved, 
his mind is 


striving to liberate, improve, and re- 
Nature created every living creature with 
I erty and a desire to preserve it, and if 
deprived of it, with the power to gle 
claim it. From the most inc 
the great 
“ame i 

The free States Joathe and abhor slavery, and 
strive and labor to chee crowth a , 
and to turn the torrent of public i 
its expansion and diffusion 

The South cline to it, and love 


il i unite 


lease it. 
a iove oj 


strug to re- 
onsiderable insect to 
st and most commanding intellect, the 


‘ > | 
inctive law governs all. 


k its d advance, 
fluence 


against 


and cherish it, 


with more unanimity, streneth, and 


power, to spre d it broadcast over the land. than 
any other body of men on earth. With n 
one third of freemen, they control and goveii: ty 

thirds of would be, and should be, freemen at the 
North, and convert them into slaves and slavery, 


ind compel them to bow the 


submissive neck to 
No matter whether the effort is the 
that will enslave twenty-five 
or the formation of a political 


tineation of 


their yoke. 
passage of a law 
millions of freemen, 


platform , or the ri au town meeung, 


d the alarm that the Abolitionists are in 


ley 
tue fi Id, and their wh le force wheel into line, 
and pre t a solid, unbroken, uniform front, and 
maintain it, undaunted; and the North quail, and 
unt, ld ert, and break: and they triumph 
nd swe the field. It ever has been so, I fear 
eves wil ». These odious laws and platforms 


that set the whole country on fire, and do not ben 
efit the South at all, the entire North, in feeling 
and sentiment, oppose and despise, for by them 
they are degraded and humbled. No matterhow 
much support and strength they may receive from 
that quarter, it is against the great preva x feel- 

r sentiment. In every to extend 
has triumphed, its boundaries extended, 
ers and influence increased, 


so extensively prev 


and 

Sj very i 
ind num! 
etiort th if 


effort 


The great 
ailed a few vears 
slave territor y, is abandoned 
up. The law of 1793, that so long wa 

tter upon the statute-book, is now t1e- 
vived, added to, and confirmed by resolutions of 
legislative assemblies, and political bodies. Its 
provisions only empower the owner of the slave 
when he escapes, to arrest and take him before 
competent authority for trial, and upon competent 
and sufficient testimony establish his claim to him, 
and, if successful, have him taken back to servi- 
tude, and inflicting a penalty upon any one who 
should interfere in rescuing him, The fugitive 
law of 1850 shows a powerful advance in public 
opinion and feeling in favor of slavery over that 
of 1793. Whenever there has been a prosecution 
in favor of the owner of a slave, growing out of 
the relation of master and servant, previous to 


since to prevent more 
and eiven 


dead 
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1850, the courts invariably decided that the same | 
rules of evidence and mode of proceeding should 
be observed, as are applicable to other cases. But 
by the law of 1850, the whole course of proce- 
dure is changed—the court, the officers, the trial, 


the evidence, the witnesses—and every presump- | 


tion drawn in favor of slavery and against liberty, 
and the community in which the alleged slave may 
be found, charged as aiding in defeating the mas- 
ter, and, as a penalty, charge the Government 
with all costs. This is a mere outline of the law. 
By this act courts are authorized to appoint judges 
without reference to their qualification or dura- 
tion, but in fact for this specific purpose, and 
compel them to execute the duties; also, all the 
courts are authorized to enlarge the number of 
judges or commissioners, to an indefinite number, 
if it be necessary to facilitate the capture, and 
giving the temporary judges concurrent juris- 
diction with the regularly appointed judges of our 
courts. 

These provisions are in violation of all law, as 
I understand it, United States judges are to be 
nominated by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate, and are presumed to be men of intelli- 
gence and character. All marshals and deputies 
are to obey, and execute all warrants put into 
their hands, under heavy penalties, and to take 
and keep the fugitive safely, under all contingen- 
cies, and against all force, or be liable upon his 
bond; and the temporary judges or commission- 
ers are authorized to appoint any additional mar- 
shals that may be necessary to advance the busi- 
ness; and these fresh officers, or any others, are 
authorized to call out the force of the county, if 
necessary, and all good citizens are commanded to 
aid and assist, in order to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

This sentiment in this section contained, bears 
the most striking evidence of the progress and ad- 
vance of the power and influence of the advocates 
of slavery, under a claim that it is made to carry 
out the provisions of the Constitution, but accord- 
ing to all rules of construction, is in violation 
of it. 

If the fugitive escape and flee to another State, 
this deputy is authorized to pursue him, and if 
taken, take him forthwith before some judge or 
commissioner, whose duty it shall be to hear the 
case in a summary manner, by what he calls sat- 
isfactory proof, in which case the testimony of the 
fugitive shall not be admitted, and if judgment is 
given for the master, the fugitive is to be returned 
to the place from whence he escaped. 

Here are provisions all on one side, and for one 
object, and calculated to produce one result, and 
so calculated to impress every officer and every 
witness engaged inthe mock trial. He (the judge) 
is to proceed immediately to hear the case without 
delay, upon such evidence as he sees fit to require. 
No provision to secure the safety and liberty of 
the allered slave, although he might be free. 
What man in his cool, calculating moments, can 
look upon this section of the law, and not say 
that it contains provisions and principles that will 
keep up a perpetual warfare against the law, until 
it is repealed or improved ? 
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more direct insult could not be offered to an hon- | 


est man than is here recorded, under the sanction 
of an American Congress, and yet it is here done 
under the authority of law, that legalizes it, and 
makes it lawful and final. 

This certificate that is given by the officer is 


conclusive, and shall prevent all molestation of the 


The seventh section provides against any aid 


being given the alleged slave to escape, and is 
couched in such general terms, as to leave it 
doubtful whether any kindness or humanity 
shown the fugitive may not make the party liable 
to a penalty. Giving food or clothing, if required, 
or the fugitive found in the house of any one, 
may make him obnoxious to the demands of this 
law. 

Here is a provision that may constantly expose 
our people to difficulty, who pay any attention to 
the wants of any one who may be suspected as a 
slave. From it, it is obvious the supposed slave 
who may stray from his master must suffer, or 
any one who may extend relief or comfort, sus- 
pected of aiding in his escape. This provision 
clashes with the common civilities of life, and puts 
every man upon his guard, whenever a stranger 
approaches his door with a tawny skin. 

The next provision is offering a strong fee for 
an affirmative judgment, and a small one fora 
negative judgment. He must record his judgment 
if it be against the claimant, and then get five dol- 
lars; if he record it in favor of the claimant, and 
gives a certificate, he shall receive ten dollars. A 


person by any process issued by any court, judge, | 
W hat | 


could the draughtsman of this provision have had || 


magistrate, or other person whomsoever. 


in his mind at the time he framed this law, for he 
was a lawyer. What is the process by which the 
fugitive could be taken out of the hands of this 
deputy, under this ten-dollar certificate? There is 
none known to the law but habeas corpus. There 
could have been no other thought of by the 
draughtsman, for this course would be the most 


natural and obvious remedy resorted to by the fu- | 


gitive. Without this provision, nine out of ten 
who have been tried by the commissioner and de- 
livered over, would have been taken from the dep- 
uty by this process. ‘The term process is appli- 


cable, and a technical term for all writs, original | 


or final. It is the most appropriate term that 
could be used. i 
lested by any process issued by any judge. Habeas 
corpus is among the very few writs a single judge 
can issue. 
hend all possible writs that could have proceeded 
from any judicial tribunal, or single magistrate. 
There is but one interpretation to be given to the 
language, if you give to it its obvious meaning, 
and keep in mind the object to be gained. 


The Constitution provides that ‘ the privilege 


of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspend- 
ed,’’ unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

There is as plain a violation of the Constitution 
as language can make it. In the ninth section 
there is a provision that after the certificate has 
issued, if the claimant make affidavit that he has 
reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be 
rescued by force from his possession before he 
can be taken beyond the limits of the State where 
the arrest was made, it shall be the duty of the 


officer making the arrest to retain such fugitive in | 


his custody, and remove him to the State from 
whence he fled. And to this end, the officer is 
authorized and required to employ as many hands 
as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, 
and the expenses are to be paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Why not leave the owner of a slave, in reclaim- 
ing his property, as you would the owner of a 
horse or ox? The Constitution so left him, but 
we give him power to command our services and 
our purse, upon suspicion of a jealous thought, 
when, in truth and in fact, no human being would 
have disturbed him inhistriumph. By what law, 
or rule, do you treat this slave as a prisoner, and 
not leave with the officer to discover signs of sus- 
picion upon which to call help? I answer, by 


none. He/(the slave) is no prisoner. He is your 
property. Has he violated any law in straying 


off? I have not discerned any. By this law you 
permit the party in interest, with feelings exas- 
perated with or without cause, to draw upon your 
Treasury to af extent that will astonish even 
prodigality. Bills already have been swollen to 
an alarming extent under this law, that the Gov- 
ernment are called to pay. 


Has it come to this, that, by the power of the | 


slavery interest, the public money, yours and 


| mine, is to be taken at will, to reclaim and return 


private property to its owner. Pause! pause! I 


entreat you, before you resolve to be bound, not | 
to touch it by an unholy hand, thought, word, or | 


act. But we have been made to say, by a reso- 
lution in Congress, that for the peace and harmony 
of the country, this law shall be permitted to re- 
main undisturbed. I have no doubt it will remain 
as long as the entire South can command northern 
votes enough to keep it. But it is in vain to ask 


| the free States to cease agitution while the record 


is stained with the law, fraught with more evil to 
North and South both, than any and all other 


| measures. 


It is so strongly opposed to all our notions of 


| propriety and legality, that any attempt to enforce 


i} 


it in practice is attended with a general curiosity 
that excites discussion and keeps up agitation, and 
renders all proceeding under it troublesome and 


|| itus worth, 


| interest and feeling, for by it they ar 


|| inspire their confidence. 


The expression, shall not be mo- | 


The language is intended to compre- | 


say? You may as well stop the blood coursing 





___ [Aagnst jg 


rr 


Ho, oF Res 


expensive. Any law that is agains 
ment, is, in effect and utility, a dea 
| ery effort to apply it im practice cos 
It is a matter of feelin 
interest, to the South, as far as m 
has extended. Tothe North it isa 


t public Senii. 
d letter, p. 
tS more oe 
£, and Not of 
¥ Obsery ation 
Matter of deen 


e humbled 
degraded; for the law operates upon them as if th : 
Sif they 


were knavish and intriguing, and condemns then 
before hearing, and inflicts a penalty, by a te 
| costs, at the whim of the slave-owner. The _ 
ers that be have pronounced the law constitutis a. 
and they will not resist its execution. By; ae 
judgment does not command their approbation os 


You have the law and the opinion of the eny. 
in favor of its validity; we cannot get stren or 
enough to repeal it; but not content with that me _ 
must taunt us by confirming it, and incorporate 
| into creeds and platforms,and make ita house! 
| appendage throughout the land. As long ag ¢i, 
law is permitted to remain and be applied in pry 
tice, and insisted on as a principle or creed wi 
the two great political parties, and carried jn 
their platforms, so long will it be directly cal 
lated to produce a sectional issue of slavery qq 
freedom, and all the main tendencies and jnq) 
tions are now strongly taking that direction, A, d 

| it is In vain to conceal it, and blindness, indeed 
not to see it. For it is as natural a result of the 
course pursued, as for the sun to reflect light and 
heat. 

Talk about discountenancing and preventins 
discussion about the fugitive laws, when they are 
| arrayed and presented every day as the bulwark, 
the watch-tower of the Constitution, and the |i). 
erties of this great people, as they are called, 
| when we see in these measures nothing but de- 
formity and controversy, and an attempt to over- 
ride the law and Constitution. As well may you 
ask us to cease to debate the laws of health and 
|| disease, with which we are daily surrounded, by 
| a knowledge of which we preserve life and health, 
or of food and raiment, the quantity and quality 
of which we daily use and wear. : 

This fugitive law is connected and interwoven 
| with all our legislation. We began with it, we 
have continued, and shall end with it. Itis thrown 
to the people for their approval or disapproval, 
| throughout this broad ba Yes, it is placed in 
the hands of every small platoon of side-way and 
| by-way conversers, and said to them in tones of 
thunder from this Hall, You shall approve it or 
die. But we who oppose this law, and all iis 
measures and platforms, are commanded and re- 
quired to sing lullaby to others and fall asleep our- 

| selves. 
| ‘The South, so fond of, and attached to it, band 
| together for its adoption and siccess, and nothing 
is more common than for southern members upon 
this floor to rise and say the North, in all their 
feelings and political pursuits, are opposed to these 
laws, and we must break from our political asso- 
ciates, and sustain southern interests. In all im- 
portant measures of legislation, these laws have 
more or less influence, and often a controlling one. 

We are brought daily, in the course of business, 
into constant contact with these measures, and de- 
| nounced as agitators; and we have but one course 
left, to defend and boldly, yet respectfully, pro- 
claim our views and feelings, or tamely bow and 
| submit, and thereby swell the majority that tn- 
_ umphantly attach these measures upon the A B C 
| of our common avocations, and misrepresent the 
interest and deep-settled feeling of our people. 

What, stop agitation by agitation, for the sake 
of peace and quiet, and to save the Constitution 
and the Union! The Union is never in danger, 
|| except when a great slavery triumph is at hand and 
| to be effected; and then the trumpet of alarm 's 
| sounded aloud in every palace and log-house i 
the nation, and patriots, and lovers of peace an¢ 


4 
4 


order and the Union, are found North to swe' 
the entire southern vote, and adopt the vital meas- 
ure, and save the nation. Stop agitation, did | 


in your veins, or thought flowing from the min‘, 
or words from the mouth. While parties resolve 
to make final the fugitive slave law, men will re 
solve to repeal and expunge it. While parties 
organize under it, men will organize to overthrow 
it. Resolutions of parties may make it binding, 
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, resolutions of men will tear it asunder and | 
wv oge it. Delegates may rally under it, but del- | 
© a will rally over it. Slavery may place her | 
~ sen, tried, and valiant champion upon it. Free- 
im, with the sling of David, will indent the fore- 
ad of Goliah. Power, influence, and servility, |) 
ay confirm the act—the fugitive act—and follow || 
champion for elevation. But freedom, law, and 
“tice, Will Spurn the sanctity, intercept the march, 
vd slay the champion. Public opinion is the 
~voat regulator of public actions, but its power and 
* uence may be intercepted and misrepresented 
by pace, and new scenery, and influences, or by 
ene of judgment; but the misrepresentation will | 
be represented by the voice of the people, in tones | 
that may be heard, and when it can be, will be 
obeyed. : 

Am I to be told that for the peace and quiet of 
he nation, and to save the Union, | must bow to 
‘ne slave law, and slave power? I reply, I hear 
‘op yniform voice from a uniform constituency, 

ying out in anxiety, No! Never! We love the 
Union, and it will save itself, if you can check the 
arch of slavery. We will save it, if you can save 

: from the curse and mildew of its influence. 

" Qayery has seduced fifteen States of this Union, 

f the fairest and most fertile soil and climate the 
ey of heaven ever shone upon, to that extent, 

they forget all their vital interests that promote 
euierprise and commerce, and all their political 
yes, that bind the whole nation together, and wor- 

, their idol and seducer, and fancy all are 
enemies who do not worship the same god, and 

down before the same seductive power. 

When I see the slave States falling behind their 
sisters in free population, and in productive com- 
merce, and increasing in slaves, and neglect the 
culture of her fields for the traffic in human beings, 
sid the improving of her water privileges, and 
working her rich mines, and rearing factories and 
furnaces, [am constrained to speak thus. Slavery, 
in my estimation, has not only done this, but has 
sieeled the mind against all these great enterprises. 
Extending her area over newly-acquired territory, 
and by it increasing the demand and price of 
slaves, the reckless adventurer is induced to over- 
eap all laws of humanity, and positive enact- 
ments, and plunge anew into the foreign traffic, 
which is increasing to an alarming extent, at a 
great sacrifice of human life and happiness. By 
submission and acquiescence in these compromise 





encouraged and permitted. 


Allimportations of slaves into any of the States | 
that existed at the adoption of the Constitution was 
prohibited after 1808 it is true; but by additional 
encourarementand facilities which the business is | 
receiving generally, at the hand of the Govern- 
ment, State and National, have prostituted our 
flag abroad to engage in the African slave trade. 
| will insert several extracts from our excellent 
eX-minister’s correspondence, Mr. Tod, to our 
Government, while at Rio Janeiro. I introduce 
these extracts not only because it is due to Mr. 
Tod, that his correspondence should in some way, 
and to some extent, be brought before the public, 
out also that the people may be informed of the 
wale now carried on. Mr. Tod, to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, on the 16th October, 1847, writes as fol- 


ows: 


“Sir, 1 am mortified to learn, by reference to their corre- 
spohdence, that my predecessors have been compelled to 
port to your Department frequent instances of the use of 
the flag of our country in the infamous traffic of carrying 
hegroes from the coast of Africa to this country. it has 
also been their painful duty to announce the fact of Amer- 
ean citizens being engaged in this abominable trade. I 
ceeply regret that itis likewise incumbent upon me to ad- 
dress my Government upon the subject. 

“The infamous traffic is yet carried on to an extent, I 
aw advised, almost incredible. Many discreet and inteili- 
fentinen have informed me, that not less than forty-five 

lousand negroes have been imported into Brazil within 
he last year. The poor creatures are not only separated 
trom their homes and friends, but, on their passage, and 
wenty after their arrival here, are treated most brutally. 

ore or less of every cargo are murdered on the voyage, | 
ie survivors are too often used as mere beasts of 
en 

This traffic should, at all hazards, be put down; and 
ween [ inform you that by far the greater portion of it is 
oan on in vessels built in the United States, and under 
¢ flag of our country, I trust you will agree with me, that 
it becomes us to act, and to act promptly. For myself, I 
Will do so with hearty good will. 

* Our consul at this place, in the months of May and || 

took sundry depositions, clearly establishing the || 
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fact thatthe American brig Senator proceeded to the coast 


of Africa, in the month of December last, and brought to 
the coast of Brazil a large cargo of negroes. The deposi- 


| tions (an abstract of which | inclose you, marked A,) rep- 


resent a scene of cruelty and horror indescribable. It will 
be difficult, if not impossible, wholly to rescue American 
vessels andthe American flag from this trade. 

** We build better ships, and at less cost, in the United 
States, than are built in any other part of the world. The 


| slave trader, therefore, finds it to be his interest to use Amer- 


ican vessels. But, above all, the ‘stars and stripes’ give 
to vessels throughout the world, a pretection that is afforded 
by no other flag. 

‘* Treaty stipulations with this Government, binding it to 


| lend its aid for the suppression of the trade, and providing 
| for the surrender of the violators of our laws, are, perhaps, 


the only means we can resort to forits arrest. Well-guarded 
provisions of this nature would, I apprehend, tend greatly 
to accomplish the desired end. 

* The use of American vessels in this traffic would also 
be materially checked by refusing sea-letters, except for the 
sole purpose of returning home to obtain a register. 

** These several measures adopted, and then rigidly en- 
forced, would tend greatly to arrest this guilty and inhuman 
traffic. The subject is one of great momentto our Govern 
ment, and I hope you will, without delay, give me your 
views upon it.” 

No communication was made by Mr. Buchanan 
to Mr. Tod, and no action had by the Govern- 
ment, but the foul stain permitted to rest upon us, 
of indirectly by our indifference aiding in this hor- 
rible traffic. ‘The first that has yet been done, 
was by Mr. Wane, who, on the 12th of Decem- 


| ber last, brought the subject before the Senate, 


had the correspondence referred to a committee, 
who have not yet reported, and I fear will not. 
Mr. Tod, in speaking of the testimony to which 
he referred, makes the following remark: 

“This proof establishes beyond question the fact that the 
American bark ‘ Senator,’ under the flag of the United 
States, sailed from this harbor in the month of December 
last, to the coast of Africa, for a cargo of human beings; 
that she received on board some nine hundred blacks; that 
after a short voyage she returned and landed at Macahi, a 
Brazilian port, within one hundred miles of the capital of 
the empire, over six bundred and fifty souls, and that on 
the passage two hundred and forty-six were cruelly mur 


| dered, not with the ordinary instruments of death, which, 


under the circumstances, would have been a blessing to 


them, but by the awful and excruciating tortures of thirst 
and suffocation.”’ 


Mr. Tod, in writing to Mr. Clayton, on the 8th 
of January, 1850, makes the following remark: 


‘* Fifty thousand Africans are annually imported into 
Brazil and sold as slaves for life. I believe one half of this 
number are introduced through the facilities, directly and 
indirectly afforded by the American flag. ‘This belief is 
founded upon my familiarity with the subject, growing out 
of a close attention to it since my arrival in Rio de Janeiro. 
The declaration is a humiliating one, and nothing but a 
desire to awaken action on the part of the legislative power 
of our country could induce me thus to make it. As my 
predecessors had already done, | have from time to time 


ealled the attention of our Government to the necessity of 
| enacting a stringent law, having in view the entire with 


drawal of our vessels and citizens from this illegal com- 
merce.”? 


On the 27th of February, 1844, Mr. Proffit to 
Mr. Upsbur, says: 


**T regret to say this, but it is a fact not to be disguised 
or denied, that the slave trade is almost entirely carried on 


| under our flag.’’ 


Mr. Wise, on the 15th of February, 1845, says 


to Mr. Calhoun: 


* Our flag alone gives the requisite protection against the 
right of visit, search, and seizure; and our citizens, in all 
the characters of owners, consignees, or agents, and of 
masters and crews of our vessels, are concerned in the 
business, and partake of the profits of the African slave 
trade to and from the ports of Brazil.”’ 

Here the testimony of Mr. Proffit and Mr. 
Wise both concur in the same statements made 
by Mr. Tod: that under the American flag, with 
American seamen, and with the full knowledge 
of our Government, is this wretched, humiliating 


| African slave trade carried on, at the rate of from 


twenty-five to fifty thousand a year. These facts 
have been pressed upon the Government from 


year to year since 1844 until the present time, 
| unheeded. Mr. Tod makes the following state- 
ment: 


“ There has been no diminution in the number of Africans 
imported, and the participation in this business at the open- 
ing of the year in 1850, is believed to be at least as unblush- 
ing as ai any former period.”’ 


Again he remarks after this wise: 


“In this unequal struggle between humanity and patri- 
otism on the one hand, and cupidity and imaginary self- 
interest on the other, the influence of the United States flag 
is searcely felt, except in support of the slave dealer— 
the seizures made by American men-of war weighing as 
nothing in the scale with the facilities which our colors 
afford in the transportation to Africa of slave goods, slave 
crews, and slave vessels.”’ 
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reach our shores [ do not know, but from the 
relations given by our ministers, I should fear our 
coast-wise trade may participate more or less in 
the traffic. Mr. Tod recommends the following 
laws to be passed: ; 

**}st. That all trade in vessels of the United States be- 


tween the ports of Brazil and those of Africa, be prohibited 
by Inw. 


“2d. That it be declared criminal to sell any American 
vessel on the coast of Africa, unless when condemned as 
unseaworthy, after survey made by law. 

** 3d. That it be declared criminal to sell anywhere an 
American vessel deliverable on the coast of Africa.’ 

Again he says: 


** It may be said, in general terms, that the entire trade 
carried on in American vessels between Brazil and Africa, 
is directly or indirectly connected with the slave traffic.” 

Again, this language: 

* It cannot be denied, and it is no longer to be concealed, 
and the sooner the parties at home and abroad are informed 
of it the better, that there is no trade whatever between the 
coast of Africa and Brazil but what partakes, directly or 
indirectly, of the nature, and of the profits or losges, of the 


slave trade.”’ 

Humiliating as these facts are, yet great credit is 
due to Mr. Tod for communicating them. If the 
slave power has influence enough to permit these 
facts to sleep eight years from the time first com- 
municated by Mr. Proffit to the Government, and 
repeated time and again by his successors down to 
1850, and no course adopted, or attention paid 
to it, well may we say, this sentiment, if not 
checked, will soon rule the land, as it does the sea. 
Shall it be said, to our everlasting shame and dis- 
grace, that our flag, most honored and most ad- 
mired in the wide world, because most free, has 
prostituted its honor and pride to the sordid lust 
of slavery, to that extent that it can calmly look 
on and see with silent approbation forty thousand 
citizens of Africa torn from home and country and 
friends, each year, and tumbled into the hold of 
the ship and taken to market, and then hawk them, 
living or dying, to the highest bidder? Well may 
my friend from Pennsylvania, with contempt, cast 
off slavery platforms, if such facts are to be placed 
in our national archives, and remain from year to 
year unavenged, while our country’s honor bleeds 
from every pore. 

In this humiliating picture is seen another stri- 
king exhibition of the progress of slavery, and its 
influence upon the public mind. Other evidences 
to some extent I will give, to show the influence 
and effect of the system and its operation. 

Since 1832, | think nearly all the southern States 
have made their laws more stringent upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, and in many have changed their 
constitutions so as to prohibit emancipation, except 
upon conditions that can rarely be complied with, 
such as having means furnished to transport them 
abroad. 

All these changes in favor of slavery are pro- 
cuced by their ability to carry any and all meas- 
ures they desire. An effort that is now being 
made by the slavery power to prevent the passage 
of any laws unless by a vote of two thirds of the 
National Legislature, will, if carried out and 


adopted, secure their triumph and success, in every 
J 


possible case; for over one third can, on all oe- 
casions, be secured against any effort to repeal or 
modify the fugitive slave law, or any other meas- 
ure. An effort to prevent any more slave terri- 
tory stands upon the same ground. Once adopt 
the principle that, for the passage of any law,a 
vote of two thirds of the legislative body is to be 
obtained, and our liberties are at an end. In a 
popular Government like ours, where all have 
equal privileges and equal rights, and general means 
of information, the masses become intelligent, and 
well-advised of their rights and duties. 

In all legislative bodies in our country there is 
much general information upon all important and 
exciting questions, and in very few cases indeed 
can two thirds of the members be obtained in favor 
of a closely-controverted question. This meas- 
ure to the South is a vital one, and if secured, se- 
cures their success, long enough to crush our 

rosperity. Itis entirely against the genius and 
we of our Government and institutions, and at 
war with all our practice and mode of thought and 
action. It is a one-man power, that, if permitted 
to prevail, will crush our freedom and paralyze 
our efforts. The President is but the agent of the 
people, to carry out their wishes and desires. We 


Whether any of these poor unfortunate beings _ are a people of majorities, or Government of ma- 
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jorities. Our officers are elected by majorities. 
The President is elected by a majority, and if a 
majority of the members pass a law and present 
it to be approved, and he refuses to sign it, be- 
cause the party who elected him put before the 
people as a principle the proposition that the Pres- 
ident should not approve a bill unless it can be 
passed by two thirds, until it can be seat back to 
the people for their approval or disapproval, then 
itis that all hope for freedom is at an end. This 
proposition to send it back to the people is entirel 
impracticable, and cannot be carried out. The 
people are divided into parties, and a vast variety 
of questions are presented for their consideration, 
and no one particular question. And after the 
election, one set of men will claim it carried upon 
this queation, and another upon that, and there is 
no possible manner of establishing the fact, and 
giving the President the information desired for 
his action. Illustrate this principle placed in the 
platform by southern votes and influence and now 
presented to the people for their approval. Sup- 
pose next year a bill is passed in Congress to re- 
peal the fugitive law, or to prevent our citizens 
from carrying on the African slave trade by a 
vote of one or twenty majority, and sert to the 
President, and he refuses to sign the bill, and an 
effort is made to get two thirds to concur, and it 
cannot be done, and the bill is lost, and there is 
no presidential election for three years, and then 
no way to ascertain the will of the people, and the 
members of Congress changing each year, and 
also opinions of members, and the next effort to 
pass the bill fails, and slavery triumphs, as it al- 
ways will with this policy, for in all these ques- 
tions a two thirds vote cannot be obtained; and 
under this theory no improvement can be made in 
existing laws. 

But, on the other hand, a law is passed to admit 
anew slave State, and a bare majority may do, 
and it 1s signed, so that the power centered in one 
man, by this policy, may passa law the South 
want, and refuse one they do not want, and by 
it all power ts in their hands. 

I single this proposition out, and dwell upon 
itat length, because it is designed and aimed by 
the slave power directly against the anti slavery 
sentiment, and calculated to thwart all their efforts. 
The success of the measure is a bulwark for 
slavery, and a death-blow to liberty. It is an at- 
at consummating before the people that 
which they, by their union, have successfully prac- 
ticed for years. 

This question is above any other, for it em- 
braces all. Starting from the source it did, and 
carried by the power it had, designed to effect the 
object in view, and directly calculated to accom- 
plish that design, renders it infinitely more formi- 
dable than any other political agency. Its adop- 
tion will control all questions growing out of the 
whole system of slavery. 

One very important question not to be lost sight 
of, but to be keptin mind, is, to prevent any more 
slave territory. This can be checked by a ma- 
jority. For no new State can be admitted short 
of a majority, except the territories we now have, 
in which we have provided they shall be admitted 
with or without slavery, as they please, one of the 
most fatal errors that has happened for years, 
and done, too, by northern votes. Texas will 
soon seek to be divided, and here, as well as at all 
other attempts to make new States, or acquire new 
territorial gwovernment, the friends of freedom 
should rally and prevent slavery. 

No principle is better settled by law or usage in 
our Government, than that Congress has a right 
upon any State applying for admission, or Terri- 
tory for a territorial government, to prescribe the 
terms of admission. Abandoning that policy, 
and yielding the point in the extensive Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico, will soon enable them 
to form States, and thereby give the ascendency 
in the Senate. This will be another practical 
illustration of the advantages acquired by union 
of the friends of slavery over the interests and 
feelings of the North. 

I remarked that the subject of the compromise 
was early brought before Congress at this ses- 
sion, and, in fact, before we organized. ‘The fugi- 
tive slave law appears to be the great matter that 
is claimed to be executory, and not yet firmly 
fixed, because itis agitated. "Why this law should 
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be singled out from among all others, and made an 


especial test of my fidelity and love of country, 
I have never been able to discover. It covtninty 
creates more controversy than all others put to- 
gether. It arrays slavery and freedom against 


each other on all occasions when it is a subject of , 


conversation. It brings the two great sections of 
the country against each other more and more in 
hostile feelings and interests, as it is more and 
more pressed and insisted on as the great corner- 
stone of the Union, and as a household command- 
ment. It,among other things, is wrongfully called 
a compromise; for it was all on one side, and for 
one object, and producing one result; and that was 
the growth and advance of slavery, and directly 
calculated to give that interest the ascendency. It 
is now a law, passed by the Legislature and sus- 
tained by the courts; but a very considerable por- 
tion of the people do not believe in its constitu- 
tionality, and some not in its vitality; but it is to 
be pressed upon them in every conceivable man- 
ner—in legislative bodies, as if confirmation and 
approval by those bodies were necessary to its 
vitality; and before political conventions, for their 
adoption; and, at last, before the people, for their 
ratification and sanction. Before representative 
and delegated bodies majorities have adopted it. 
When such a question is thus presented, it is in 
vain, and worse, to talk about being quiet over it. 
What is natural in such a case? The law is a 
sectional one, and in this all will agree, at least so 
far as it attempts to confer any benefit. It natu- 
rally would array all the South in its favor, and 
all the North against it, because their interest 
lead in that way. The law upon its face, and in 
its very terms, is directly calculated to array the 
North against it; for it is extraordinary and unu- 
sual in all its provisions and requirements. Under 
such circumstances, what possible benefit is con- 
ferred or expected to either section of the Union? 
On the contrary, is it not a positive injury, and 
directly calculated to array the South against the 
North, and the North against the South? and are 
not the indications following the natural direction ? 
And how, and by whom, has this question been 
thus placed before the people for their ratification 
and sanction? By the power and influence of the 
South. Before both Conventions, they triumphed 
in the adoption of the compromise for their ben- 
efit, and to secure their support. In the proceed- 
ings of the Conventions, the North are humbled 
and misrepresented; for there is but one general, 
prevailing opinion, with few exceptions, through- 
out the entire free States. This ratification and 
sanction asked the people of the North will never 
vive. But against it they will raise their voice, 
and cast their votes, and struggle and agitate, until 
their numerical strength can be made to represent 
their power and influence in all the councils of the 
nation. Every anti-slavery feeling, from the faint- 
est twilight to the most perfect day, should be 
cherished and cultivated, that its influence may be 
felt and realized to check the pro-slavery sentiment 
in its onward march in growth and strength to all 
influence and power. 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. EBEN NEWTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 18, 1852, 
On the Bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful 
structure. 

Mr. NEWTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: As I have been intrusted by the 
citizens of my district with petitions to.a consider- 
able extent, asking the passage of this bill, I do 
not feel at liberty to remain silent, while it is under 
discussion, and not express the views they enter- 
tain, and the interest they feel in its passage. 
Aside trom this, the relation Ohio sustains to the 
subject, and the interest she has in its passage, is 
a sufficient excuse and inducement for the part I 
take in the debate. 

On the 30th day of October, 1802, in the early 
history of the West, Congress passed a law author- 
izing the eastern division of the Territory north- 


| west of the Ohio river, to form a constitution and 
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| of the river east and west, and made | 
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State government. The act provided 


: , that on 
twentieth of the proceeds of the sale of ihe Ay 
lands lying within the State of Ohio shotia 

SHOUIG he 


applied to laying out and making public 
leading from the navigable waters etptyine wn 
the Atlantic to the Ohio, to said State, and ae 
it, and the road to be under the authority ore. 
gress. ' i 
In consideration of this law, Ohio was to np. 
an ordinance, exempting all the United Siates lands 
sold there from taxation, for’ five years after a 
sale. On the 29th day of November, 1999 9; : 
accepted this law, and passed an irrevocable ord 
nance exempting all the Government land from 
taxation, as required by the law, and Concros 
approved of the act of Ohio; and by this the Gov. 
ernment became bound to build the road. 4; 
having paid for it. And between 1816 and 1839 
they did build it to the Ohio river, and from 4) 
western bank of the river nearly though the Star. 
but not across the river. That the nation conc’ 
ered itself bound to build the bridge is eyiten, 
from the fact that she built the road to the Bat 


inks 


nO arrange. 
ments for crossing it. The territory from the eas 
bank of the river to Zane’s Island, noly occupie 
by the bridge, is all in the State of Virginia. 9 : 
the Jaw in terms provides that it shall be buyii: ts 
Ohio. 

It is also evident from the fart, that the subiec: 


| of the bridge was kept before the public mind from 


that time on, as will be seen by reports from com. 
mittees in Congress, and no question made as 
the obligation to build, but surveys ordered a) 
estimates made. : 

On the 12th of January, 1836, Ohio, keeping 
mind the obligation of the General Government to 
build the bridge, and the adequate consideratio 
she had paid for it, reminds her Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to ask an appropria- 
tion to be made to do the work. Here, again. by 
the action of the Government, no question wa 
made as to the liability to build the bridge, or the 
| necessity for it. 
| By the Constitution, Congress have power 1 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes 
They have recognized this power, and have in this 
| instance been paid for its exercise and accomplish- 
| ment. Money has been invested in Wheeling 
and improvements made there, and throughout the 
whole length of the road in the State of Ohio, wit! 
reference to the fulfillment on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government of this obligation. 

The tardy proceeding of the Government, and 
the great necessity for a bridge in 1816, induced 
Virginia and Ohio to incorporate the Wheeling 
and Belmont Bridge Company, and authorized it 
to erect a bridge at Wheeling across the river 
The charter provided, if the bridge should be so 
constructed as to interfere with the navigation of 
the river, itshould be abated as a public nuisance, 
and it also required a draw in the bridge. In 1836, 
under this charter,the company built a wooden 
bridge from the west to Zane’s Island. This bridge 
contained no draw, as the eastern branch was free 
to navigation. Previous to this time a consider- 
able portion of the commerce of the river was done 
by keel-boats. 

In 1847, Virginia, by an amendatory act, author- 
ized the company to build this wire bridge,s 
high as that floods heretofore known to exist would 
not obstruct navigation by reason of the bridge, 
and providing if it did obstruct the commerce 0! 
the river in violation of these requirements, |! 
should be abated as a public nuisance. 

The bridge was built and finished in 1849. 
January, 1850, Virginia interposed in view of te 
facts, and again passed a law confirming the bridge 
as built arid finished. 

With this short statement of facts, the question 
is here presented, is this bridge an advantage or ® 
disadvantage to the public at large, and thoughout 
the whole country? If it is a disadvantage, " 
should be abated as a public nuisance. If it's 
not, it should be declared a mail route, as 1t !s 
now used to carry the mail over the river. The 
necessity is perfectly apparent from what follows 
Greatinconvenience, danger, and delay have arise" 
from carrying the mail over the river at W heeling 
by ferry, from ice and other causes. In 1836 it we 
| detained from ice thirty-two days; in 1837, seve! 
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in 1838, thirty-eight days; m 1839, 
onty-two days; in 1840, eighteen days; in 1841, 
four days. The Postmaster General, in 
- recommended a bridge at Wheeling to carry 
he mail over. j : : : 
"4 public nuisance 1S a public injury, a pubhie 
vnveniewce—not an injury or inconvenience to 
narticular interest, Or a particular place, or under 
alia and extraordinary circumstances. But 
sa it injuriously affect the whole public business 
vyypled together that use it, or is affected by it? 
Te benefit and the injury are to be consulted and 
yeighed, and as the scales preponderate, so is the 
dement tobe formed. It is entirely too narrow 
Siew to take of this great and greatly-needed 
»provement, to say that a single city in its viein- 
y has received a few dollars less in tolls by the 
jetention of some seven or eight tall-chimney 
oats a few days, two or three times a year, by 
reason of the bridge, and therefore prostrate it, 
while ten times the amount of trade and business 
by land from east to west, and from north to south, 
sre passing and repassing almost every hour in the 


days 


pcoonve 


The bridge is the great connecting link for the 
whole business and travel upon the great national 
oad, without which the travel is greatly inter- 
rupted, and soon would have to seek some other 
ute. The travel upon our rivers and lakes is 
fst giving place to that by railroads. ‘The travel 
pon this river, to a very considerable extent each 
year, is affected and interrupted by high and low 
water, and also by ice, and great delays and inter- 
ruptions take place. ‘The public cannot, from the 
ture of things, and from the tendency of busi- 
ness, be anything like as well, and to the same ex- 
tent, accommodated by the river as by land. And 
| know of no rule or principle in commercial law, 
by which the travel and business upon land 1s to 

e subservient and ancillary to that apon water. 

Suppose it should be found that there was a 
necessary conflict between the travel and business 

pon the river, and that upon land: which should 
give place to the other? [ answer, neither; but they 
should be made to lrarmonize upon the great prin- 
ciples of justiceand equity. Navigation, in its pride 
and advance, or imagination, or jealousy, has no 
right, without any restriction, to elongate its chim- 
neys, and overawe and override commerce gener- 
ally. 

Chis bridge was made and established by com- 
petent authority, with direct reference to the 
navigation of the river in all its capacity and 
wants, through all past time. And has it now a 
nght,ina mere freak, and for improvement, to ele- 
vate its chimneys, and sweep away one of the 
main avenues of commerce for the whole West? 

If it may do it now, and it should be prostrated 
and rebuilt to meet its present demands, a year 
hence, if a new improvement, or a new vision, 
should again elevate the chimneys, a like successful 
demand can be made for an unlimited and unre- 
strained right to navigate. This will never do. 
lt would appear that no one acquainted with the 
geography of the country where this bridge is lo- 
cated, and the vast amountof travel and business 
itaccommodates, could hesitate in declaring and 
establishing all that is required by this law. 

A bridge is indispensable to accommodate the 
business passing the road. Any attempt to do it 
by a ferry-boat, or a boat of any kind, would be 
uke feedmg the river ina dry season with a tea- 
spoon. 

The large number of live animals passing this 
road, and to be accommodated by it, would far 
outweigh all the inconvenience it imposes upon 
navigation. In all past efforts to pass stock in 
ferry-hoats over this river, great delay, loss, and 
expense have occurred. When time is important 
and an object, hereafter there will be but little 
travel upon our inland waters, except when the 
heavens are propitious and the distance short. 
For without the obstruction of bridges, you can- | 
hot depend upon time. The greatest amount of 
cusiness by far upon the river, is carrying prod- 
vets, and the time of its destination is not so 
important, and its uncertainty is not removed by 
removing the bridge. Uneertainty in time is one 
of the natural incidents to business upon this river, 

that the acts and decrees of men cannot remove 
and abate. 


Refusing to pass this bill when there is such 
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urgent necessity for it, must be sustained, | should 
think, upon some well-authenticated objection. 

Who is objecting? It is said Pennsylvania. 
But it is more narrow and limited than that, and in 
part and substance confined to Pittsburg. Then 
contrast this limited view of the complaint, if con- 
fined to a single city, or even the State at large, 
with the whole East and West interested in its 
establishment. ‘Take numbers, and see which way 
the scale preponderates. How many more peo- 
ple;use this bridge and are accommodated by it, 
than are incommoded and injured by it. The num- 
ber benefited, over those injured, is overwhelm- 
ing. To establish the fact, look at its location— 
the two ends of the great national road are con- 
nected by it. The objectors say the amount of 
tolls woukl soon pay all expense of taking down 
and rebuilding im a short time. 

These are evidences that lead the mind to decide 
whether it & nuisance or not. But there are 
others. 

Pittsburg has bridges herself upon navigable 
streams in her own neighborhood, that she regards 
as paramount to the inconvenience they impose 
upon navigation. 

The Government is under strong obligation to 
Ohio and the people upon the road, who have 
bought and built upon it, to establish a bridge at 
Wheeling. Is the one now built to be sustained 
or destroyed? ‘To attempt to elevate, is the same 
as to destroy. 

The decision of a majority of the Supreme 
Court, saying the bridge was an injury to naviga- 
tion with the present high chimneys, and ordering 
it to be elevated to a certain height, is only a pro- 
tection against a complaint for circumseribing the 
science of navigating the river as it now is; and 
whenever the science again mounts another hobby, 
and the new bridge should intercept the new 
scenery, it would be obnoxious to another ouster, 
and no man or set of men will again attempt to 
rebuild it with the uncertainty now prevailing. 

The fact cannot be discuised, that between Pitts- 
burg and Wheeling there has been some rivalry. 
Pittsburg has been opposed to any bridge at 
Wheeling, and is now. Wheeling has been anx- 
ious forit. The high-chimney boats—higher than 
any other in the world on vessels of the same 
size—were built at Pittsburg; and their complaint 
and injury seems to be peculiar, and somewhat 
confined to one locality. The question is now 
legitimately presented and to be made—can any 
bridge be erected and kept up here that is safe and 
secure from controversy and litigation? We are 
the legitimate and only tribunal that can decide 
and settle the question, and give it that kid of 
permanence that will quiet the public mind, and 
set it at rest. if weact in favor of a bridge, the 
public feeling, supported by the public interest, 
will be so strong as to give permanency to the 
Whole controversy. Our action does not, in any 
measure, conflict with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. It being the highest judicial tribunal in 
our Government, it would be wise in us to con- 
sider it conclusive between the parties upon the 
subject-matter involved. Although it is a decree 
of only a majority of the court, it is, nevertheless, 
as binding as if the whole had concurred; but not 
so influential in its relations. It was a case be 
tween the State of Pennsylvania on the one part, 
and the Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Company 
on the other, relating to a controversy heretofore 
existing. Our inquiry 1s as broad as the land—as 
general as commerce and intercourse between the 
different nations and tribes of the world. If the 
case before us was alone between Pennsylvania 
and the Bridge Company in the shape of a review, 
it might be wisdom for us to consider it as final. 
Between Pennsylvania and the Bridge Company, 
the Supreme Court have dewided the bridge shall 
be prostrated, because it is injurious to the trade 
of Pittsburg; between navigation and commerce 
generally, in all their interests and relations, we 
have the power to say it shall be established and 
confirmed. Taking the case as made between 
Pittsburg and the company, it was a very doubt- 
fulone. This we are jastified in saying, from the 
divided opinion of the court. If it was then 
doubtful, what would it naturally be when a broad 
and general commercial! view is taken, and the in- 
terest of the whole community in all its relations 
brought into competition with the objection from 
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Pennsylvania alone. For the purpose of ascer 
taining whether it is our duty and interest to grant 
a perpetual injunction against removing the bridge, 
the merits of the whole controversy, in some 
measure, are to be examined. That we have the 
power, | do not suppose can be doubted; and that 
it should be exercised, when the general interest 
requires it, is obviows. The decision of a major 
ity of the court was, that the bridge, in the precise 
case made, and between the parties, was a nuisance 
Suppose the judgment of the Supreme Court had 
been in damages, could we not say execution 
should be perpetually stayed in a case where the 
United States have an interest in the subject-matter 
of the controversy? Take this case: Virginia had 
established and confirmed the bridge as it was, and 
is; the United States Court step in and take juris 
diction, (and there is great wisdom in the opinion 
of Chief Justice Taney, that they have none,) and 
say, between Pennsylvania and the Bridge Com- 
pany, the bridge is a nuisance; here before us are 
the claims of commerce generally, that have not 
been heard, and over which we have full jurisdic- 
tion; can it rightfully, and in law, be said, we 
are estopped when a case, as now, is made be 
tween the United States and the bridge, and that 
the claims of commerce cannot be heard? This 
case now presented has never been heard or con- 
sidered; for it was not made. Strange, indeed, 
would it be if Virginia had no right to be heard, 
or power to claim that she has an interest in this 
bridge. Virginia has a legislative act.in her favor 
that the bridge is in conformity with the charter, 
and by it confirm it as it is. Pennsylvania has 
the judgment of the Supreme Court in a suit alone 
in her favor,and Virginia no party to the proceed- 
ing. - in thisaspect, how would the question stand 
in the case now presented in favor of the United 
States? Certainly Pennsylvania has no superior 
claims over that of Virgmia. Virginia has had 
no day in court. Her rights are not prejudged. 
No matter how much they may have been com- 
mented upon, they have not been before the court, 
in a legitimate manner, to be heard. But if we 
have no power to enjoin directly, we can establish 
a mail route over the river by the bridge, and 
thereby lay the foundation for an injunetion in 
favor of the United States against removing the 
bridge. 

‘Fhose who oppose the measure, do so upon the 
ground that the Ohio river cannot be obstructed at 
all by bridges;as ut isa highway of commerce, 
and therefore cannot be molested. I agree to ihe 
definition, but cannot subscribe to the conclusion. 
The case is placed upon the correct ground. Itis 
in vain to consider it upon the hypothests that the 
bridge might be raised, and thereby better accom- 
modate navigation. In proportion as you elevate 
it, yop incommode travel, and only attempt to con- 
form to the present views of the theory of high 
chimneys, and promise no security against the fu- 
ture demands of science. 

Mr. Wilkins places his argument mainly upon 
the law, that the Ohio cannot be bridged. I hold 
this is not the law, nor is it policy. Reliance is 
placed upon a resolution merely; of the Federal 
Congress of the 12th of May, 1786, which de 
clares ‘* that the navigable waters leading into the 
‘ Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
‘ places between the same, be, and they are hereby 
‘declared to be common highways, and be forever 
‘ free, as well to the inhabitants of said territory, 
‘as to the citizens of the United Sates, and those 
‘of any other States that may be admitted mto 
‘the Confederation, without any tax, impost, or 
‘ duty therefor.”’ 

Here it is said to be declared to be a common 
highway, and forever free. 1 know it is a common 
highway, and free to all. Here freedom only 
means a right, in common with the rights and in- 
terests of all who wish and seek to enjoy tt. No 

sublic highway is exclusively free to any one 
interest; but freedom is regulated and controlled 
so as to accommodate all. The resolution only 
means the river shall be free to the public, and 
not exclusively so to the navigating interest, unt 
to all the public travel upon it or across it. It 
is said the science of navigation is but in its in- 
fancy, and the river must be free to accommodate 
it in all its advance in improvement. If this be 
so, it is a perfect impunity against any perma- 
nent bridge. Much stress is placed upon priv- 
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ileges given to bridge navigable streams, when 
it is provided the bridge shail not interfere with 
navigation. Itis claimed that among European 
nations, very few of their navigable streams are 
bridged, and those entirely above the reach of any 
machinery of ships. This isa mistake. I know 
the early policy of European Governments was to 
preserve navigation from impediments by bridges, 
as much as could be, without impeding commerce 


entirely. The policy to a very considerable ex- | 


tent has prevailed in this country. Since the in- 


troduction of railroads, and other improved meth- | 


ods of Jand travel, that policy is fast changing. It 
jis true that the Britannia Tubular Bridge at 
Menai Straits is on avery high level; but it was 
so placed mainly to conform to the railroad, and 
not the road to it. This bridge was built to see 
what art could do, at the costof millions. It was 
not so built to accommodate shipping, for there is 
none, er very little, done in the straits; or at least 
I saw no appearance of any. The Rhine is often 
bridged. There is one at Cologne, one at Mayence, 
one at Basle, and, I think, some others. The Lif- 
fey, at Dublin, is bridged ona level with the streets. 
‘There are four bridges on a level with the streets 
over the Thames, at London, in sight of each 


other, and I copy the following extract I get from | 


a public journal: 
** We perceive by our exchanges that a line of steamboats 


is now in course of construction to ran on the Thames, | 


which are to be built without any chimneys. The smoke 
aid the products of combustion are to be discharged into the 
wheel-houses, so that the draft will be increased by the ac- 
tien of the paddies, and the consumed particles of the fuel 
mingled with the water. The object of this improvement is 
to give greater facility in passing the very low bridges Over 
the Thames, which are necessarily built on a level with the 
streets of London.”’ 


This language only means you shall not obstruct 
navigation materially. 
prevent any interference. All interests shall be 
preserved and harmonize one with the other. 


It has never been held to | 
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subjects are embraced in the range of these expres- 
sions, convenience and inconvenience to the pub- 
| lic? I think in this connection the whole range 


of commerce is involved. Railroads are about to 
cross the river at Wheeling, and not at the rival 
—_ Pittsburg. 

ti 


s said the bridge is not adapted to, or capa- 


cious enough for, that interest. If not, make it 
so. Establish the fact thatthe river can be bridged, 


turbing and agitating that community for the last 
fifty years. The railroad must cross the river 


upon something, or it must stop and bow in sub- 


mission to the power and influence of navigation. 
Where commerce is carried on upon land and 
water, there is an absolute necessity for common 
privileges, for a community of interests, and enjoy- 
ment of rights in public thoroughfares. If it was 
not so, there would be a constant conflict between 
different interests. 


3etween commerce and navigation and all other | 


miner interests, no one has exclusive privileges 
over the other in the enjoyment of public high- 
ways upon land or water. Each interest to some 
extent and in some measure is incommoded by the 
other. 

It is said, again, that the free navigation of the 
river is secured by regulations of Congress, 
and by compact of Virginia and Kentucky with 
all the States in the Union, and that it cannot law- 
fully be obstructed under the authority of any 
State. This only means that there shall be a re- 
ciprocity of interest and freedom between all the 


States; and it in no measure deprives Virginia of || 


the power to bridge the river. 
Mr. Wilkins, who argued this case before the 
| committee, and whose argument has been upon 
| the table of each member of this House, upon 
nearly every page of his argument, takes occasion 
to say, that the object of declaring this’ bridge a 


and settle the vexed question that has been dis- 
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the Bridge Company, charging the bridge ; 
public nuisance, and that Pennsylvania ha. = 
tained an injury by it. tad sy 
This is the only case made, an 
that can be decided. The court d 

to be a nuisance, and that Pennsylvania has 
tained an injury by it, and order it abated ae 
| elevated to a certain height; and this is “ mH 
as they can go. It is claimed this river is ~ 
tirely free, and cannot be bridged; that the “a = 
of navigation is but in its infancy, and as." 
gresses, steamboat chimneys elongate, othe. 
chinery expands and becomes more ¢ 
and wants more and more room stil] 4, 
itself. The moment the court fix and locate th, 
bridge—yes, at any time—any other State o ind : 
vidual may charge the bridge, as it now i. 
would be if fixed and located by the court. 2 he 
nuisance, and if that decision is right, gain»... 
it prostrated. Even Pennsylvania herself ao 
again present a new case, arising since the »,,, 
made in her bill, again prosecute it, and aoai, 
prostrate the bridge. Fens 
This argument to elevate the bridge, to | 
cessful, must be addressed to others than 
who have been saddled with thousands and thoy. 
sands of dollars in defending the bridge, and ars 
now upon the verge of absolute destruction by jt. 
prostration; and if they move, are threatened by 
the law and exposed to its penalties in front and 
rear. No set of sane men will attempt to move 
anew with the bridge, while it is involved 
thraldom with which it is now surrounded. 
We, I repeat, are the only tribunal that can fx 
the bridge as it now is, or that can fix and limit 
its height, stability, and permanency. We em- 
brace all parties interested in it, and all power over 
| it. Let us exercise it. Let us not longer pros 
crastinate it. Let us, I entreat you, not permit it 
| to be prostrated for want of action. Let not the 


d the only One 
ecide the bridos 
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The necessity for crossing the river is so palpa- || post road is only colorable, and that the measure | prospect of a permanent bridge be destroyed by 


ble and apparent, that no reason can be given wh 
any advantage should be given to the right to navi- 
gate over the travel by land. 

Much stress is placed, in the minority report of 


the committee, upon the assumption that we are, | 


by the decision of the court, estopped from inquir- 


ing into the advantage and disadvantage the bridge | 


is to the community at large. The case then 
made was between a single State and company. 


There might be some force and propriety in the | 


case then made, to say that inquiry was confined. 
Here it is stripped of doubt, from the nature of 
the case made. The case now made is, Shall a 


is in fact for the benefit of a private corporation, 

a private company; as if there was some charm, 

|, some magic in the expression, private corporation. 

| There is no ground for these remarks, nor have 

they any application to the case, and I hope, and 

|| believe, will have no influence upon the question. 

True, if the bridge is prostrated , $200,000 of prop- 

| erty is destroyed; but that, to the case, is as a drop 

to the ocean. The millions of people and prop- 

erty the bridge accommodates each year, are but 

items in the long catalogue of benefits it confers 
|| and secures. 

But, it is said, it is impolitic to confirm and de- 


| 
} 
' 
} 
| 
1} 
| 


| the destruction of this, because we will not hear, 
| consider, and decide it. 

We, but a few days since, passed a bill im- 

| proving rivers and harbors. The power has been 
|, acknowledged and exercised from our earliest his- 
|| tory, in the shape of roads, bridges, piers, docks, 
|| and in every variety that our various interests re- 
| quire. 

|| Without them, life and property is disregarded 
| and sacrificed ,- business interrupted and procrasti- 
| nated, and enterprise checked and stifled. Ali that 
_ is now asked is, to ratify what Virginia has con- 

| firmed, what three fifths of the people want and 





mail route be established by the General Govern- |. clare it a mail route, for it can be raised in con- || require—that which injures no one exercising a 


ment, to accommodate the whole country? This 


very inquiry, from the proposition made in the | 
bill, is the first in order, and the main and im- || 


yortant one in the whole case. If the suit had 
bad a national one, the evidence would have been 
national and general—the judgment also general 
and national. 

The road connected by the bridge is national 
and general in its use an 
upon a particular locality have alone been heard and 
considered. ‘This is a proposition to exercise the 
power we exclusively possess over commerce be- 
tween the several States. This could not be ex- 
ercised by the court. If we in this instance can 
exercise it, itis in vain to say we are circum- 
scribed in the range of our inquiries. The power 
to regulate, necessarily carries with it all the inci- 
dents necessary to its full exercise. Confining 
and limiting inquiry to a particular State, or to 
the effect it has upon a single State, or to the 
course pursued by a single State, is to abridge and 


limit our power to their peculiar wishes and inter- 
ests. 


There is no well-authenticated case, at any pe- | 


riod of the world’s history, that I have found, 
where a public improvement, charged as a public 


nuisance, that the advantages and disadvantages | 


it confers and implies upon the community who 
use and are affected by it, are not a legitimate 
inquiry. If there was such a case, it has no appli- 
caion to our laws and institutions. 


Congress, by our Constitution, is the only tri- 


bunal who has exclusive jurisdiction over com- 


merce with foreign nations, and between the States | 


and tribes. This provision, then, in its very 
terms and general power, opens the whole case, 
and presents the broad and generalinquiry: What 


objects; and its effects | 


|| formity to the decision; and it is only a question 

of expense. This can all be answered in a single 
sentence. If raised, there is no security that it 

|| may not, at any time, be again prostrated, under 

|| aclaim of nuisance. 

|| This view ought to be further elaborated, as I 

see it is much dwelt upon, and repeated over and 


over again, that this is only to savea great specu- | 
lation, and prevent expense in elevating the bridge, | 
and thereby avoid all objection and secure all 


|| Such expressions as these are used: ‘* What 
interest of a private corporation can sanction such 
injustice towards persons and capital, lawfully and 
usefully engaged incommerce?’’ Nothing can be 
more absurd and inappropriate than statements of 
|| this character. 
| The bridge is one of the most general and use- 
ful structures, for the great mass of the people, 
that can be found in the land. It connects, and 
renders most useful the greatest, and most general 
and national road in the world, and without it, the 
road isa mere mockery. It is national, and not 
to accommodate a private company. It is due, 
yea, and has been for over fifty years, to the West, 
from this nation; and the idea, so often thrown 
out, that to make it entirely permanent and unob- 
| jectionable, all that is necessary is to elevate, a 
| moment’s consideration, by a fair mind, will show 
|| it entirely fallacious, 
|| ‘To make it thus unobjectionable and permanent 
is not a judicial power; they do not possess it; 
|| they cannot exercise it. 
If that tribunal did possess the power, and wished 

| to exercise it, no case has yet bens presented in 

which they could exercise it. A single case has 
been made by the State of Pennsylvania, against 


| safely. 
| 


disposition not to appropriate all to self, but to 
_ yield what is necessary to enable all to enjoya 
‘| common public benefit—a common highway. 





THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresEnTATIVES, 
August 18 and 19, 1852. 


The House having under consideration the Bill 
\| declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure 
| and a post road— 


Mr. OLDS said: 
Mr. Speaker: It will not be necessary for me 
| to occupy much time in concluding the argument 
in this case, for I believe that every member has 
made up his mind, and is prepared to cast his vote 
one way or the other. It may be necessary for 
_me, however, to say a few words in explanation 
of some of the points made by the opponents of 
| the bill, 
| Ido not propose to touch upon the question of 
| the right of Congress to legislate upon this sub- 
ject, for I think that sufficient has already been 
said to satisfy this Congress that they have 4 
‘gndoubted right to declare this bridge a lawful 
| structure, and to require steamboats to construct 
| their chimneys so as to conform to its elevation. 
The court expressly states that Congress has & 
| clear and undoubted right to do precisely what we 
| ask in this bill, I do not propose, therefore, \ 
| discuss the point that the passage of this bill will 
|| be in conflict with the judiciary of the country; 


\| for I am satisfied that there will be no conflict. 
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satisfied, as stated by the gentleman from 

mm Carolina, (Mr. Woopwarp,] that this bill, 
o deaala pass into a law, will have to undergo 
con by the courts of the United States, and 

ee their power to declare it unconstitutional; 
eit be so, then there is an end of the sub- 
There is really no conflict between the juris- 
«an of Congress-and the jurisdiction of the 
+ when rightly understood—not but that I 
i ea, that in the decision of the court, as it now 
sands, they have exercised legislative authority. 
"Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of some 
“stance to my immediate constituents. It is 
iter of importance to the people of the State 
+ Ohio, to the people of the whole Wrest, and to 
The gentleman 


eople of the United States. 
fon Pennsylvania representing the Pittsburg 
jistriet, (Mr. Howe,] made a very elaborate ar- 
ment; and refers to the fact that the Legisla- 
- us of Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
vinois, have all guarded the right to the naviga- 
oon of the Ohio river in their legislation granung 
sowers to erect bridges across that stream. Let 
‘refer to the fact that the members of the Le- 
ature of Ohio, at their last session, in their 
jivdual capacity, signed a petition to the Con- 
vregs of the United States, to declare that the 
Wheeling Bridge, at its present elevation and 
location, 18 @ iawful structure. Out of all the 
nembers of that Legislature, there are seven only 
whose names are not appended to that petition. 
cy were absent from Columbus at the time the 
netition was circulated among the members, and 
ht one Solitary individual, out of the entire Le- 
ture of Ohio, refused to append his signature 
iy that petition to Congress; and there is now, 
sr, upon the table of this House, resolutions of 
the Legislature of Indiana, requesting their Rep- | 
sentatives, and directing their Senators in this 
Congress, to vote for a law declaring this bridge 
alawful structure. Here, then, sir, you have the | 
action of the Legislatures of Ohio and Indiana; 
and the Legislature of Virginia, at her recent ses- 
sion, has also passed an act declaring it to bea 
lawful structure, in accordance with the true intent 
and meaning of the charter which she has granted 
for the erection of this bridge. 

Now, sir, there is another important fact, and it || 
sthis: You may take all the members upon this 
joor between the city of Pittsburg and the State of 
Louisiana, who represent the navigable interests of | 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and, so far as | | 
have been able to ascertain their sentiments, they 
areall in favor of maintaining this bridge as a law- | 
ful structure. Now, can it be possible that this 
bridge is dangerous to the navigation of the Ohio 
nver when all those gentlemen representing the || 
unties upon that river, as well as the Mississippi, || 
are in favor of maintaining the bridge? I ask the 
Representatives from other portions of the United 
States, if they can readily credit the fact, the im- 
mediate Representatives of the navigable interests 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers being in favor 
of maintaining this as a lawful structure, that it is 
really an obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio 
nver?, Such testimony in favor of this work is, 1 
think, sir, sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced 
mind. [tis a strong and speaking fact—speaking 
80 7mm and loud that it cannot be misunder- || 
stood. | 

But the minority of the committee, in their re- | 
port, seem to rely upon the fact, and so does the 

centleman from Pennsylvania representing the 
Pitsburg district, [Mr. Howe,] that this is for the 
veneit of a private incorporation, and against the || 
Sate of Pennsylvania. Why, sir, the Wheeling 
«id Belmont Bridge Company, although they 
come here as an incorporation—if you choose, as || 
* private incorporation—yet come here as public || 
venefactors, and have peculiar claims upon the ac- 
tion of this Congress to sustain them in maintain- 
ing their property in the Wheeling and Belmont 
Bridges, By solemn compact between the United 
States and the people of the Northwestern Territory 
—0r rather, let me say, between the Congress of 
the United States and the people of the Territory |, 
west of the Ohio, afterwards made into the State of 
Ohio, in their grant for the people of that State | 
“ Meet in convention and frame a constitution, | 
guarantied to that people that one twentieth of the 

proceeds of the sales of the public lands in that || 
Sate should be applied to making public highways || 
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leading from the navigable waters emptying into 
the Atlantic ocean to the Ohio river, across the 
Ohio river and through the State of Ohio. A 
solemn compact was entered into between the 
Congress of the United States and the people of 
Ohio, that public roads should be made across the 
Ohio and through the State of Ohio. Well, sir, 
Congress having failed to makea bridgea cross the 
Ohio river, and having, in accordance with this 
contract, completed the Cumberland road to the 
Ohio river, and threugh the State of Ohio, were 
petitioned by the Legislature of the State of Ohio, 
in fulfillment of that compact, to bridge the river; 
and having failed to do so, the Legislatures of 
Virginia and Ohio incorporated a company to 
bridge that stream, and that company has done 
what Congress was certainly bound to do. If, 
therefore, it is in the power of Congress to protect 
them in maintaining this bridge im its present 
elevation, is it not their solemn duty to do so 
without delay? Congress having been bound by 
her compact with the people of the State of Ohio, 
to bridge the river, cannot now fail, in justice to 
those who have done this work for the United 
States, to protect them in their rights. 

Now, I wish to advert for a few moments to 
the facts relative to this bridge. It is known to 
the members of this House who are acquainted 
with that locality, that the Belmont and W heeling 
bridges are across the two branches of the Ohio 
river; that the river branches above the city of 
Wheeling; and that there is an island there, half 
the water being upon one side of the island, and 
half the water upon the other. Now, the city of 
Wheeling is upona high bluff bank. Perhaps 
there is no city upon the Ohio, or upon the Mis- 
sissippi, which has the elevation that the city of 
Wheeling has. This bridge, therefore, although 
at an elevation of ninety-two feet above the low 
water level of the river, is not much above the 
level of the main street leading through the city of 
Wheeling. But, sir, when you pass over the east- 


| ern branch of the river to Zane’s Island, then this 


bridge, which is at an elevation of ninety-two feet 
above low water level, must be fifty or sixty feet 
above the level of Zane’s Island, which is half a 
mile wide. I name this fact for a purpose which 
I shall endeavor to show directly. If you intend 
to bridge the Ohio for railroad purposes, it will be 
impossible, although this bridge itself may not 
answer for that purpose, if a bridge is to be main- 
tained at a higher elevation than the present one, 
to get down again upon Zane’s Island. 

* Well, now, the complaint is that this bridge in- 
terferes with the navigation of the Ohio river. 


Their charter provides that if they interfere with | 
| the navigation of steamboats and other water craft 


commonly navigating the Ohio, the bridge is to be 
considered a public nuisance, and abated. 


are but seven steamboats, all belonging to the 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg packet line, whose pipes 
come in contact with this bridge. Of all therafts, 
keel-boats, flat-boats, and the two hundred and 
thirty steamboats navigating that river, there are 
only seven steamboats whose pipes at any time 


| come in contact with this bridge in the naviga- | 
|| tion of that river. 


Now, sir, can it be said that 
those seven steamboats constitute the common 
navigation of the Ohio river, and that, interfering 
with them, this bridge interferes with the com- 
mon navigation of the river? 

Mr. FOWLER. Do not the court state, how- 
ever, that those seven steamboats carry one half 
of the merchandise and three fourths of the pas- 
sengers that are carried upon all the steamboats 
navigating there? 

Mr. OLDS. That brings me to a point in my 
argument that I intended to have delayed, but to 
satisfy my friend and colleague on the committee, 
I will address myself to it now. I am willing to 
admit the fact, that those seven packets now do 


upon that river. But we are legislating not for to- 
day, nor for yesterday, nor for to-morrow, but for 
future years and future generations. What are 
You have now aimost completed to the 
Ohio river, at Wheeling, a railroad not only from 
Baltimore, but from Philadelphia, and from Har- 
risburg. There is also a road in progress, to be 
completed in two years, from Wheeling to Cin- 


cinnati. This road is almost an air-line road from || 


The || 
|| court itself, in its decree, admits the fact that there 
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Philadelphia to Cincinnati. In two years from 
this time all these roads will be completed, and 
you will be able to pass from New York to Cin- 
cinnati on the railroad cars in the same space of 
time which it now takes to pass from Cincinnati 
to Wheeling in these very packet-boats. Now,I 
ask my colleague, if he supposes, for a moment, 
that when these railroads are completed, you can 
then say that half the travel will pass upon these 
packet-boats ? 

Mr. FOWLER. I would ask my colleague 
whether he supposes that this bridge, as it is now 
constructed, can sustain railroad trains? 

Mr. OLDS. I see that my friend is determined 
to anticipate me, and make me argue the question 
just to suit him. 

Mr. FOWLER. Not atall, not at all. 
responding to the gentleman’s own inquiry. 

Mr. OLDS. I wish to dwell a moment longer 
upon this branch of the question. What will be 
the condition of freight and travel on the Ohio 
river when this railroad connection shall be made ? 
Take into consideration the fact, that when these 
railroads are completed, you will be able to pass 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati in as short a space 
of time as it now takes you to pass from Wheel- 
ing to Cincinnati in these packet-boats, and can 
any one suppose that the carrying trade of the 
Ohio will be confined to the packet-boats? Look 
at the North river, one of the finest navigable 
rivers in the United States. A steamboat can 
pass up one hundred and sixty miles of that river 
in eight hours; and yet, since the laying down of 
a railroad along the bank of that river, the travel, 
the merchandise, and goods necessary to be car- 
ried with expedition, have been changed from the 
travel upon the river to the travel upon the rail- 
road. 

When the railroads, crossing at Wheeling, are 
completed, the transportation and travel will not 
be stopped by low water, or by the freezing of the 
river. What are the facts now? Why, for three 
or four months in the year the water in the river 
is so low that not one of these packets can navi- 
gate it; and for another portion of the year is so 
obstructed with ice that these packet-boats cannot 
navigate it. In the language of John Randolph, 
the Ohio river is dry for one half of the year, and 
frozen over during the other half. Will you, for 
the sake of these seven steamboats, with their 
high and majestic pipes, destroy this railroad con- 
nection, which, in two years from now, must take 
the entire travel and valuable freight that now 
passes upon the river? Now, sir, why did not the 
court look at these facts? Why, for the reason 
suggested by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that the court should base its action upon the past, 
and the Legislature upon the future. The court 
has given the facts of the past, but the Legisla- 
ture of the United States—the law-making power 
—are to look at what will be the state of facts in 
the future. 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg leave to refer the Zentle- 
man from Ohio to an article in the Richmond En- 
quirer, which shows that bridges can be erected 
adapted to railroad purposes, in the vicinity of 
Wheeling, without obstruction to the navigation of 
the river, and so far superior in other locations 
that the Ohio and Zanesville Railroad Company 
have decided that it will forego advantages of a 
subscription by the city of Wheeling as an in- 
ducement to that company to cross the Wheeling 
Bridge. The article is as follows: 


‘¢ The Ohio Central Railroad, chartered in 1847, has been 
finished from Columbus to Zanesville, and is now said to 
carry about two hundred passengers daily. The company 
have, until recently, intended to connect with the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad at Wheeling. It appears, how 
ever, that they have ascertained a more convenient point of 
connection four miles below, crossing the river at Bogg’s 
Island, where, it is said, a bridge can be constructed of suf- 
ficient height to avoid the objections taken by the Supreme 
Court wo the Wheeling Bridge. The superior advantages 


I was 


| of this route has induced the locating committee of the 


i ig travel || 
get a large proportion of the light freight and travel | Somber team coumart at that ety. 


company to forego the subscription by Wheeling of $250,000 
It is inferred, from this 
determination, that they have abandoned, at least for the 
present, the Hampfield connection, (a branch of the Central 
Railroad of Pennsylvania,) and, consequently, that the 
commerce of central Ohio will pass some two hundred and 
fifty miles through Virginia, in its fransit to Baltimore. 
Early next year the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will be 
opened to Wheeling, and it is not improbable that the con- 
nection with the Central Railroad of Ohio will be made 
within the year following. From late information, we are 
induced to believe that the North western Virginia RaiJroad, 
from Tygart’s Valley River to Parkersburg, will be prose- 
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euted with great energy, and carried through within the 
next two years. From the reports and maps of the Balti 
more and Ohio Company, this branch is viewed as a por 
tion of the main stem of their great work to the far West. 
Parkersburg lies almost in a direct line from Baltimore to 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. The company have published a 
map tracing out this connection. The stocks in these roads 
are believed to be among the best prospective investments 
inthe country.’’ 

Mr. OLDS. I will say, for the benefit of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, that this determination 
of the Central Railroad has been predicated upon 
the decision of the court. Change that decision 
by the passage of this bill, and you will enable the 
Central Ohio Railroad to avail itself of the Wheel- 
ing subscription. But the great question is not 
really whether this bridge can be used by the Bal- 
timore, the Hampfield, and the Ohio Railroads, but 
whether the river can be bridged at all by these 
railroads, without vexatious law suits, and abate- 
ment. At this point, let me advert to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Fowrer.] It is whether or not this bridge can 
be used for railroad purposes. J am aware that 
the gentleman who represents the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, (Mr. Tuomas M. Howe,] read some extracts 
from the testimony taken by Chancellor Wal- 
worth, to show that the bridge could not be so 
employed. 

{Here the morning hour expired. ] 

Taurspay, August 19, 1852. 

Mr. OLDS continued: Mr. Speaker, when inter- 
rupted yesterday morning by the expiration of the 
morning hour, | was replying to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow er,] as 
to whether this bridge could be made useful for rail- 
road purposes, for thetransitacross the river. Iam 
aware of the fact that the gentleman representing 
the Pittsburg district, (Mr. Taomas M. Howe,] in 


his argument read an extract from the testimony of 


Mr. Ellet, showing that this bridge was designed, 
not for railroad purposes, but the common travel 
that passes over the river. But, sir, if you read 
the entire testimony of Mr. Ellet, you will find that 
he also states that by the addition of cables and a 
change of the flooring, the present structure can 
be made useful for railroad purposes. However, 


APPENDIX TO 


the main question with me, is not whether the | 


present structure is or is not fitted for railroad pur- 
poses, but whether railroads crossing the river 
Ohio at Wheeling shall be permitted to construct 
bridges at the elevation of the existing one for the 
passage of their cars. That really is now the 
question for consideration to be determined by the 
fate of this bill. 

The minority of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads~in their report, seem to 
suppose that the majority have fallen into a mis- 
take in asserting that at the time of the passage 
of the amendatory act of the Virginia Legislature 
incorporating this company, there was navigating 
the Ohio river but one steamboat—the Clipper, 
No, 2—whose chimneys would have been inter- 
fered with by the present elevation of this struc- 
ture. The impression made by their report is, 
that there were several boats then navigating 
that river whose chimneys would have been inter- 
fered with by the bridge. It will be remembered 
that this amendatory act was passed on the 19th 
of March, 1847. 

The following extract from the opinion of the 
court, as delivered by Justice McLean, fully sus- 


; 


tains the assertion made in the majority report. I 
read from page 21: 

‘The Clipper, No. 2, came outin March, 1846, was 215 
feet long, and had chimneys 64 feethigh. The Hibernia, 
No. 2, came out in 1847. She was 225 feet long, and her 
chimneys were 724 feet high from the water. The Brilliant 
eame out in February, 1848, was 227 feet long, and had 
chimneys 71 feet high. The Messenger, No. 2, came outin 
the winter or spring of 1849, was 242 feet long, and had 
chimneys 76] feet high. The Isaac Newton was 182 feet 
tong, and had chimneys only 634 feet high. The New Eng 
land, No. 2, was 222 feet long, and ber chimneys were 653 
feet high. ‘The dimensions and height of the chimneys oi 
the Monongahela,’ the commissioner says, ‘I have not 
been able to ascertain from the evidence.’ ”’ 


The Hibernia No. 2, say the court, came out 
in 1847. Her registry is dated the 15th Febru- 
ary, 1847. ‘The amended charter passed the 19th 
of March, Itis true that theregistry of this boat 
is thirty-four days older than the amended act, in- 
corporating the Bridge Company. The majority 
of the committee referred to this fact, in order to 
elucidate what the Virginia Legislature meant by 





Olds. 
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the words; ** commonly navigating the Ohio river.”’ 
The fact that a second boat, with chimneys more 


than sixty-four feet high, had been registered at | 


Pittsburg, could hardly be considered as constitut- 
ing the *‘ common navigation of the Ohio river.’’ 
There is, Mr. Speaker, another very important 
consideration of this question, and it is with re- 
gard to the necessity of high pipes. 
man from Pennslyvania[Mr. Tuomas M. Howe] 
read an extract from the testimony of an engineer 
of hisown State, (Mr. Rebling,) in which the as- 
sertion was made that chimneys of steamboats 
have not yet reached the height by which they 
could obtain the greatest draft, and consequently 
the greatest speed. 


5 . ° 
a very different impression upon the minds of his 


auditors, from the one made by his partial read- | 


ing. Mr, Reebling, in the summing up of his con- 


clusions, (I read from page 462 of the report of | 


Chancellor Walworth,) says: 


‘* But it may be asked, what bearing has all this upon the 
bridge? I would answer this question by aro‘her: Why 


object to the bridge on account of the high chimneys? High | 


chimneys are the strongest proofs of defective arrangements, 


they will disappear from our rivers sooner or later, as im- | 
provements advance. ‘They are objectionable in every as- | 


pect; if they could be forced from our rivers by some low 


bridge, it would be the greatestservice which could be ren- 


dered to the navigation of our western waters. 

“The ostensible object of high chimneys on board of 
stenmers is to create more draft. Now, it is fully estab- 
lished, and generally known, that economy in fuel is in- 
versely as the rapidity of combustion. And, on the other 
hand, the escape of lost heat and unconsumed fuel up the 
chimneys, isin direct proportion to the draft. These,anda 
few more points, are already better understood on our east- 
ern waters, and in ocean navigation, where economy of 
fuel is a greater desideratum than here in the West. Chim- 
neys on eastern boats are much lower than on western 
beats; they are still lower on ocean steamers, where high 
stacks are very objectionable. The question of an increased 
speed is there not solved by simply raising the chimneys and 
increasing the draft, but by other means, a little more cred- 
itable to science. 


““My remarks upon chimneys have extended beyond 


what was contemplated. Butl had to enlarge upon this 
topic to meet those objections raised against the project in 
question, on account of these high chimneys. TI am free to 


maintain, that in future, the powerand value of a boat will | 


be estimated, not by the height of chimneys, as is now the 
case, but by their lowness. Low chimneys on a powerful 
bout willbe the best proof of a superior arrangement for the 
veneration of steam. But, as there are a numiber of boats 
still running which earry high chimneys, and as this fash- 
ion is likely to continue for some time yet, we shall be 
obliged to adopt, in the construction of the proposed work, 
an elevation unnecessarily high.’’ 


In my judgment, this extract from the testi- 


mony of Mr. Reebling sets the matter perfectly 
at rest. 


In this report of Chancellor Walworth is con- | 
tained the record of the testimony of several hun- | 


dred witnesses. Strike from this record the testi- 


mony of the imterested witnesses, the captains | 
and pilots of these seven packet boats, the own- | 


ers of stock in the packet line, the builders of 
boats, and other citizens of Pittsburg, and the 
balance of the testimony would largely prepon- 
derate against the high chimneys. 

I do not desire to be understood as intimating 
that these captains, pilots, packet men, and citi- 
zens of Pittsburg have sworn falsely—far from it: 
But we all know how much self-interest’ will 
govern men in the formation of their theories and 
opinions. For that reason it is the courts, as well 
as Legislatures, have looked with some degree of 


allowance upon the testimony of interested paré || 
ties. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to | 
suppose that tlie citizens of Pittsburg have been | 


dealt harshly by, because it has been hinted they 
rot up these high pipes for the prosecution of the 
W heeline Bridge from interested motives. should 
not have alluded to this fact at all if the géntleman 
from Pennsylvania, as I thought, had not sought 
to prejudice the House against the Wheeling 
Bridge Company by it. Asa rebutter, I will ad- 
vert to it. Who are the men who have testified 
in this case? The gentleman himself read from the 
testimony of Mr. Duval, a captain of one of these 
steamboats. I do not sav that the ex parte affida- 


| vit made by him recently is to be relied upon as 


setting aside the facts of his former testimony. In 
his recent affidavit he shows not only that the 
court has misunderstood what he testified, but de- 
monstrates the fact that the proseeution of the 
Wheeling Bridge Company fas been gotten up 
from interested motives on the part of citizens of 


| Pittsburg. 
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The gentle- | 


2 If he had read the whole of | 
the testimony of Mr. Rebling, it would have made | 
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I have not time to read in full } 
but shall content myself with that Portion w) 
refers to the getting up, and the manner of p He 

/TOSe. 


cuting this suit against the Wheeling Brig eH 
|| Says: - be. He 


nis deposition 


* In reference to the detention of the packe 
Brilliant, Hibernia, &c., at the Wheellug Bonsessenee 
affiant declares, that the captains of the seven — sag 
tuting the said packet line, were requested by the n Const 
the boats and the counsel of the complainant, noj Gon Y 
great exertions to get under the bridge, but if t ee 
| could, to lay up at the bridge, particularly while Fria 
was pending, and to bring suit for the detention, red 
the counsel of the complainant when the Bridge (, fact 
refused affiant permission, to use the bridge, ty aan 
chimneys of his boat, expressed much regret that af - 
not created a fight ut Wheeling, in order, as they ant hog 
give tone to the case abroad.” Y Saud, ty 


Ihave no ill feelings towards the citizens 
Pittsburg. I should not have adverted to ;, 
testimony had it net been necessary to do g 
rebut the charge of the gentleman from Pennsy’ 
vania, that the committee and the memorialiss 
wronged the citizens of Pittsburg, and thereby 
endeavored to obtain the sympathy of the Hous: 

Mr. THOMAS M. HOWE. 1 wish to ask ¢ 
the language was not that these high pipes hays 
been gotten up for the purpose of making tes 
mony for this suit? I quoted onl 
used. 
_ Mr. OLDS. I state that if you take the testimony 
in regard to the necessity for high pipes, puttins 
aside that of interested parties, it will be foun 
that they are unnecessary. Supposing this Cop. 
gress should sustain the decision of the court, anj 
the Bridge Company, at much expense, shov\ 
elevate the bridge to one hundred and twenty fee, 
what guarantee have they that they will not avaiy 
be disturbed? Some new development of science, 
or the caprice of steamboat builders, for the pur: 
|| Pose of beauty or symmetry, might require chim. 
neys to be greatly elongated. Would not the effec: 
be to destroy all the bridges of the country across 
navigable waters? True, sir, in this very case the 
probability is that in a very short time all the 
travel and all the valuable freight will be diverted 
from the river to the railroad; yet, because some 
steamboats may choose to have high pipes, Con. 
gress must fold its arms, and permit the interests 
of commerce to be jeopardized, for fear that they 
may give offense, or be deemed disrespectful to 
the court. 

I regret, sir, that I have not time to dwell longer 
| upon the necessity of high pipes. New theories 
seem to be likely to greatly diminish, and, per- 
haps, to change altogether the construction of 
steam chimneys. In England the new theory is, 
to have the smoke-pipe come out behind the whee. 
|| The action of the wheel is said to produce a suc- 
tion upon the pipe, greatly increasing the draft. 
A pipe constructed upon this plan, in its draft, is 
said to possess advantages over any of the tallest 
chimneys nowin use on theriver. Anotherth:ory, 
and a plausible one too, is, that the smoke-pipes 
should be made horizontal, extending along the 
hurricane deck, to the stern of the boat, the speed 
of the boat acting as a suction upon the pipe, 
greatly increasing the draft. If those theories are 
true, why may not the navigable streams of the 
country be bridged, for the accomodation of trans- 
verse travel and commerce, even at a much lower 
elevation than the wire suspension bridge a 
Wheeling? Congress having the power to reg- 
|| ulate commerce, it behooves us to consider twice 
| before we establish a precedent that, in all human 
| probability, will be a perpetual clog upon com- 
| merce. Is it not manifestly the duty of Congress 
to fix upon some point of elevation at which nav- 
igable streams may be bridged for the accommo- 
dation of transverse travel and commerce? This 
_ bridge has an elevation of ninety-two feet above 
the water level. By the passage of this act, Con- 
gress says, in effect, that this river, at least, may 
| be bridged at the elevation maintained by the 
Wheeling Bridge. . 

I ask if there is a single gentleman within the 
sound of my voice who helieves that for ractical 
purposes of navigation of the Ohio a bridge with 
a thousand feet span, and without any piers 

obstruct the navigation of the river, at an elevt- 
'| tion of ninety-two feet above the low-water level, 
|| and sixty-two feet above the highest floods, is not 
| sufficient for all practical purposes? And yes 

becatise six or seven steamboats happen to have 


y the language 
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ines higher than sixty-four feet, this bridge must fl 
ane down, and the transverse commerce of the } 
ser and the railroad interests of the country must 
al give Way for these six or seven steamboats. | 
The House is called upon to look at the state of | 
fats as here presented. Supposing, by the decis- 
an of this Congress, you shall establish the fact | 
hat this bridge must be removed, or that it must be 
pated as a nuisance, what is to be the result? 
What will be the effect of such a decision even 
son the State of Pennsylvania, the complainant 
; the suit against the Wheeling Bridge? Since 
he grant of the charter by the Virginia Legisla- 

‘re for the construction of the Wheeling and 
gelmont Bridge, Pennsylvania has granted a char- 

er for the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio river, below Pittsburg, at an elevation of 
hirteen feet less than the elevation of the Wheel- 
o¢ Bridge. “That charter is still extant. It has 
ot been revoked by the Legislature of that State. 
She comes before us, it is true, by solemn resolu- 
tion, and calls upon Congress to abate the Wheel- 
or and Belmont Bridge, while at the same time 
she has standing upon her own statute-book a 
-harter for a bridge across the Ohio river at a less 
elevation than the Wheeling Bridge. This Con- 
eress is called upon to abate the Wheeling Bridge, 
and at the same time to suffer Pennsylvania to 
onstruct one below the city of Pittsburg at thir- 
ween feet less elevation than that of the bridge at 
Wheeling. 

Sir, before Pennsylvania has a right to demand 
the abatement of the Wheeling Bridge, she should 
strike from her own statute-books the grant of 
power to obstruct, ina much greater degree, the 
navigation of the Ohio river. Before she can pre- 
sent herself as a suiter for equity, she must be 
willing herself to do equity. When she comes 
before Congress demanding equity, common de- 
eency demands that she should come with clean 
hands. 

Sir, let the decree of the court be carried into 
effect; let this bridge be stricken down; let the 
Congress of the United States set calmly by, and 
see this beautiful structure sink ‘*by an act of 
legalized vandalism,’’ and Pennsylvania will rue 
theday, and mourn the act. Sir, the Mononga- 
hela and Allegany are navigable rivers. Pennsyl- 
vania has granted charters, and these rivers have | 
been bridged by the enterprising citizens of Pitts- 
vurg. These bridges are at very many feet less 
elevation than is the Wheeling Bridge,—so low, 
indeed, that every steamboat plying upon their 
waters is compelled, in passing them, to lower 
its chimneys. The State of Pennsylvania her- 
self, in her public works, has thrown a magnifi- 
ent aqueduct across the Alleghany at the city of 
Pittsburg. Let the decree of the court be exe- 
cuted upon the Wheeling Bridge, and all the 
bridges at Pittsburg, and the State aqueduct, 
wust fall. Virginia will have a right, and she 
will act with greater forbearance than falls to the 
lot of individuals, if she does not demand their 
removal. Sir, the refusal of Congress to stay the | 
execution of the decree against the Wheeling 
Bridge, is the death-warrant of every bridge across 
any of the navigable waters of the United States. 
Vongress, and Congress only, can avert this fear- 
‘ul calamity. What interest of the people of the. 
United States demands such a sacrifice? What. 
interest of navigation demands so fearful a prece- 
dent? Why, sir, the truth is, that rather than 
ompel some steamboats to lower their smoke- 
stacks, all the bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States must be destroyed. 

[ adverted, on yesterday, to the locality of the 
Wheeling Bridge. I stated that there was an 
Island in the river, opposite Wheeling, half a mile 
wide,and perhaps a mile long. That the wire 
ee bridge was over the eastern branch of | 
‘he river, and the wooden bridge over the western | 
cranch. ‘The court have said that the Bridge Com- 
pany may try the experiment of making a draw 
‘wo hundred feet wide in the wooden, or western 
vridge. Now, I will venture the assertion, that 
if such a draw shall be constructed, there is not | 
one Of those seven pacKets that will ever use it. 
rt of them will Breese themselves to lower 
Se Tse and pass under the wire suspen- 
‘ion bridge, rather than go round Zane’s Island; 
for this simple reason, that they are all compelled 
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tion, and at this point, allow me to refer to the 
argument of gentlemen against the bridge, and to 
the opinion of thecourt. It is,that Pennsylvania 
is damaged in her commerce, and that the Wheel- 
ing Bridge is a nuisance, because the operation of 
lowering a chimney to pass this bridge is attended 
with a great loss of time. I dissent altogether from 
his argument of counsel, and this opinion of the 
court. Wheeling beinga point at which all these 
packets stop, both upon their upward and down- 
ward trips, it requires no additional loss of time 
to lower their chimneys. The Wheeling Bridge 
is just above the Wheeling landing. A boat 
leaving the landing, bound upwards, cannot ob- 
tain any speed before she passes under the bridge. 
A boat coming down, must slacken her speed 
before she comes to the bridge, because she has 
to round toin order to make the landing. All 
the time that would be lost in lowering the chim- 
neys is lostin making the landing, whether the 
chimneys are lowered or not. However much it 
might be otherwise, under other circumstances; 
yet so far as these packets are concerned, and 
these are the only boats obstructed by the bridge, 
there would not be the loss of a single moment of 
time, in consequence of having to lower their 
smoke stacks, to pass under the bridge, even were 
these high chimneys at all necessary. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman to assert that boats bound 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans invariably stop at 
Wheeling? 

Mr. OLDS. The gentleman understood me 
nearly correct. 1] make the assertion that every 
one of the packet boats obstructed by this bridge 
stop at Wheeling, both on their upward and down- 
ward trips, without a single exception. 

Mr. STEVENS. The court find that the con- 
trary is the case. 

Mr. OLDS. The gentleman is mistaken when 
he says that the court find the contrary. [I have 
seen nothing to the contrary in the finding of the 
court. [ have passed up and down the river sev- 
eral times, and | know the fact myself, that these 
packets always make a landing at Wheeling for 
the purpose of receiving and landing passengers 
that travel upon this Cumberland road. There is 
another fact to which I wish to advert for a single 
moment. It is this—that the bridge is decreed to 
be abated, because the State of Pennsylvania suf- 
fers a damage in tolls upon her canal. I believe 
the finding of the court is upon this point alone. 
Pennsylvania, say the court, is injured in the nav- 
igation of her canals, and in her commerce, in 
consequence of this obstruction to the navigation 
of the Ohio. The court may, perhaps, have had 
stronger testimony than | am aware of to justify 
them in finding the verdict they did. Mr. Pain- 
ter, the President of the Board of Public Works, 
gave testimony to this effect before Chancellor 
Walworth. This testimony undoubtedly had its 
effect upon the court. But Mr. Painter was so 
well satisfied, by the experience of two yours 
since this bridge has been in operation, that he 
has felt himself called upon to give a counter state- 
ment, as follows: 

WiLLow Tree, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, ? 
March 20, 1852. ) 

Dear Sir: I cannot refuse your request to authorize 
you to say, on my authority, that while I remained in the 
Canal Board—from the time of the completion of the Wheel 
ing Bridge until the 14th of January last, embracing a period 
of more than two years—the revenues of the public works 
of Pennsylvania were in no degree impaired by the exist 
ence of that structure. At the time of the erection of the 
bridge, representations were made to the board which in 
duced serious apprehensions; but these apprehensions were 
never realized. Neither the trade nor the revenues of Penn- 
sylvania suffered any diminution in consequence of the 
bridge, and it is not probable that they ever will. 

I am happy to be able so to certify, and am, with great 
respect, yours, ISRAEL PAINTER. 

Cuar.es Etter, jr., Esq. 

Upon the question of damage to the State of 


Pennsylvania, Chief Justice Taney remarks: 
* And a case where there is more conflict in the testi- 


mony of men of high character and undoubted skill and | 


knowledge, could hardly be imagined, than is presented in 
the record before us, nor a case where the injury is more 
doubtful.’ 

Justice Daniels, in his dissenting opinion, says: 

‘The shadowy pretext of an interest or injury from the 
nature of things not susceptible of calculation or estimate, 
can never be the foundation of a right, legal or equitable. 
And indeed, so far as any light can be reflected by facts on 


‘omake a landing at Wheeling. In this connec- || this pretended or incidental interest of Pennsylvania, re- 
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sulting from any supposed effect upon the tolls on her canals 
an actual increase instead of a diminution of those tolls, sine: 
the erection of the Wheehng Bridge, is proved. 


Such, Mr. Speaker, are the facts. Is it possible 
that this House, that this Congress, under this 
‘*shadowy pretext‘of an injury to Pennsylvania,” 
will suffer this bridge to be destroyed? I trust 
not. I trust that the motion to commit may be 
voted down, and that the bill may be put upon its 


passare. 


The right of Congress to legislate ypon thir sub 
ject, is admitted by the court. The constication 
ality of this bill, and the power of Congress to 
take this bridge under prote ‘tion, has bee clearly 


by the venti yan from 
h Carolina, {Mr. Woopowarp.,) the rentleman 


and ably demonstrated 
Sout 
from Virginia, {Mr. Miurison,) and my co learue, 
[Mr. Disney And I trast that I haves 


upon the facts of the ease, to satisfy all unpreiua 


ud enourt 


diced minds, that this bridge should stand. What 
is done, should be done quickly. 1 call upon the 
friends of the measure, to pass the bill this morn 





ine, before proceeding to any other business 


THE PRESIDENCY—COMPROMISE MEASURES 


SPEECH OF HON. D. MACE 
OF INDIANA, 
in rue Llousgs or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 13, 1852. 

The House being Li the Committee t the 
W hole on the state of the Union 

Mr. MACE said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: When I! obtained the floor jast 
night it was my ] 
which I had had under consideration for some 
time; but owing to the somewhat extraordinary 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. 
STE\ ENS] last night, I feel disposed to devote the 
time dllotted to me by the rules to the consider 
ation of that spee th. mr, I did not expect to hear 
from that gentleman so extraordinary a speech 
in view of the circumstances connected with the 


uurpose to discuss a question 


organization and purposes of the Whig party, as 
foreshadowed in the platform of the Baltimore 
Convention. Those circumstances were the yield- 
ing up of pe rsonal opinions; and the purposes, the 
quieting of slavery agitation, with the view of 
producing harmony in their ranks, and concert of 
action in the approaching presidential election, If 
I have not been misinformed, and | presume | 
have not, the Whig delegation from Pennsylvania 
in the Baltimore Convention, after surveying the 
platform and thoroughly understanding it, voted 
for it, save and except six. The unanimity of 
that delegation upon that occasion led me to he 

lieve that these men reflected truly the sentiments 
of the great body of the Whigs of Pennsylvania 

It is my belief that they did reflect, at that time, 
the sentiments of that party. But developments 
have since been made which has brought a change 
over the spirit of the dreams of the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] and those with 
whom he is acting. 

I was not a litt'e surprised last evening,in view 
of the action of the W hig Convention—the build- 
ing of its platform of mat#rial contributed by every 
segmentof that party—to he=rthat gentleman make 
such an onslaught upon the South and southern 
institutions. It was more violent towards the 
South and its institutions than anything to which 
I havelistened foralong time. Wohatis the cause 
of this ebulition? What the motive at this par- 
ticular juncture? Why, the purpose now 1s to 
repudiate the platform—to act as if it had never 
been constructed by al! the factions composing 
that Convention, that each faction, Abolitionista 
and all, secretly understanding the movement, may 
rally their forces under their different leaders to 
the support of General Scott, whose nomination 
was secured by the commands of Sewarp. It 
may not be uninteresting at this time to inquire 
what the South has done to mevit this rebuke? 
What have the Whies from the southern portion 
of the Union—what have the Democrats from that 
portion of the Confederacy done, in bringing out 
their candidates for the Presidency, or in refer- 
ence to the adoption of the respective platforms— 

what have they done to call down upon them the 
| indignation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
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What has been done by the Whig party in the 
South since the erection of the platform, author- 
izing him to set at nought the declarations of the 
W hig party of his own State—authorizing him to 
condemn and to discard with bitterness and vitu- 
peration the Whig platform adopted upon that oc- 
casionr 
the South, as a party, have showed any want of 
good faith towards the Whig platform. 

Now, sir, what was the position of the political 
parties prior to the nomination of candidates for 
the Presidency? Did the Democracy of the South 
bring forward any of their distinguished statesmen 
aud place their names before the people of the 
country as candidates for the high and distin- 
guished position for which there are so many as- 
pirants? On the contrary, they advised differ- 
ently. They, for the purposes of harmony and 
good brotherhood between the different sections of 
the Union, expressed their preference for some 
man from the North, national in his feelings and 
principles, who believed that a regard for the 
Constitution—the observance of its principles— 
was the highest law by which to regulate the po- 
litical action of man. 

The compromise measures had been adopted, 
and the country seemed disposed to acquiesce 
in them; and our southern brethren, in order 
to carry out that spirit—in order to give quiet to 
the country, would not present to the considera- 
tion of the Democratic party any candidate from 
that section. A distinguished son of Pennsylva- 
nia was before the country as acandidate. We 
had a distinguished son of Michigan, of Llinots, 
and of New York, and our southern friends told 
us, ‘* If you nominate either of these gentlemen we 
‘willsupport him. We have no candidate of our 
own. We wish to present to our brethren of 
the free States the olive branch of peace. We 
wish to quiet an unnatural excitement that is 
tending to dissever the bonds of the Union. 
Nominate, therefore, one of these men, and we 
‘ will be content.’’ Now, wherein has the South 
offended in this? In nothing, that I can see. 
There was no spirit of dictation, but one of solici- 
tude. 

But I will refer to another matter. During the 
yrogress of the Democratic Convention, after we 
ind balloted from day to day, and after a great 
deal of excitable feeling had been engendered in 
the Convention—when it was believed by many 
that we should dissolve without effecting a nomi- 
nation at all—where did we find our southern 
brethren? Did they come forward at that time and 
sustain the distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Howsron,] who received the vote of that 
State? No! Butacting with a firm purpose, with 
a disinterested purpose, to save the peace, harmony, 
and welfare of the Union, they turned their eyes 
towards the extreme North; and old Virginia, im- 
bued with that spirit of peace, first cast her vote 
for Franklin Pierce. I shall never forget the ex- 


- 


- 


- 


‘ 


I cannot perceive that the Whig party of | 


_ they do excite it. 


/ ments, It will be well understood in the northern | 


cited feeling of southern gentlemen upon that oc- | 
casion—their praiseworthy solicitude for the suc- 
cess of this northern man of national feeling. I 
nN . . . * } 
recollect Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, came | 


round to the Indiana delegation, and said, with 


much feeling, ** We have not brought forward a | 


‘candidate from the South; we have tried all the 
‘ distinguished men whom you have presented 
‘ from the North, and failed to make a nomination, 
‘because of your divisions North. Now, the 
‘name of Franklin Pierce is brought forward from 


e | 
‘the Granite State, from the extreme North, and 
‘in the name of common sense, gentlemen, let us | 


‘nominate him.”? The result you have; Franklin 


Pierce, the distinguished civilian, the statesntan 
and soldier, received the nomination. 


one principle of human nature as well as anybody. 
He knows well the effect of strong appeals to the 
sympathies and prejudices of the people of the 
non-slaveholding States. He knows their power 
when brought to bear in a presidential contest. It 


creates excitement—excitement of a peculiar yet | 
dangerous character—by which he hopes to secure | 


the election of General Scott. 

Now, sir, upon the subject of sympathy, we 
all feel it. Every man, whose heart is in the right 
place, cannot but feel an appeal made to his sym- 
pathy in regard to the infliction of punishment 
upon his fellow-creatures—upon the colored race— 


| 
| 


alike prevalent, North and South. 


hear gentlemen talk about terrible punishments platform, it becomes of binding efficac 


inflicted upon slaves—and I have no doubt that 
they are punished sometimes with great severity— 
I would direct their attention to the North. How) 
do we find the state of things there? Are there no | 
punishments inflicted there? Do we not hear oc- 
casionally of the infliction of the severest punish- 
ments in families? Are not our feelings harrowed 
up sometimes at the recital of the brutal treatment 
of the wife and children by the husband? These 
things are calculated to excite our sympathy, as 
sut that sympathy should not 
be so misdirected as to be made the basis of a 
political organization, by which to deprivea whole 
section of its rights, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and its guarantees of 
protection, and security to the people of the 
nation. But by what act has the South offended 
my Whig friend from Pennsylvania. Why such | 
bitter denunciation of Gentry & Co.? Wherein 
have they been derelict to the great interests of 
the nation? They strove, and strove with all 
their might, and with all their power, so to ar- | 
range matters as to allay the excitement which 
had existed in regard to the subject of slavery. 
But they are called seceders—they are called ref- 
ugees by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. But 
the denunciation of these men was not without its 
object. It was to make it appear to the Abolition 
party of the North that they and the South would 
not support General Scott for the Presidency, be- 
cause of their knowledge of his anti-slavery senti- 


portions of the Confederacy, where the people 
have been excited upon the subject of slavery, 
and where he hopes, by the bold stroke of pol- 
icy, evidenced in his speech, to make them more 
highly excited upon that subject, to advance the 
Whig cause, which he has so much at heart. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to ex- 
pect but little support to his candidate from the 
South. Hence he repudiates the Whig party in 
that section, and looks to the free States of the 
North and East for support. And in order to ac- 
complish that purpose, he presses upon the coun- 
try a domestic and sectional issue. With Gen- 
eral Scott as his standard-bearer, he comes for- || 


_ward and assails the Whig platform—assails it, | 


because he sees in it a purpose to allay sectional | 
| excitement, by which alone he hopes for success. 
He does it, too, in face of the fact, that General 
Scott ** accepted the nomination with the platform || 
annexed.’’ As to that platform now, its propor- | 
tions are graceless in his estimation. He has 
found out very recently, that it is a deformed non- | 
descript—that it is wrong upon the subject of sla- 
very—wrong upon the subject of currency—wrong 
upon the subject of the tariff—wrong, because, for | 
the first time, the Whigs have avowed their con- 
fidence in the intelligence and virtue of the people; 
and wrong in every essential principle of the 
Whig party. Now, what is the gentleman’s ob- | 
ject in allthis? Itis tocarry out the peculiar no- 
tions of Horace Greeley. Like him, he likes the | 
man, but spits upon the platform. I think he | 
treated that platform in an exceedingly cavalier | 
manner. He might have given it a narcotic, and | 
allowed it quietly to sleep the sleep of death. But, | 
no; that would not answer his purpose. He | 
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and upon the brute creation even. That feeling is | tions of the party—and when adopted jin ¢, 


| by national conventions? 


| popular with the great mass of the people every. 
| where, and was finally treated as an obsolete 
| by the great Webster himself. The compromise 


| was laid before the people in good faith as a p| 


| platform, until it was finally reénacted into a} 


| if the desire, to attempt the repeal of. 


| the measure was consummated. 
| to the fine inflicted upon General Jackson by 
| Judge Hall. 


whets his butcher-knife upon a brickbat, and goes || 


to work upon it, and demolishes it, body and | 
soul. There is not a single vestige of it left. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks | 
of the binding authority of platforms. 
know what the gentleman considers the binding | 


|| authority growing out of the Whig platform. I | 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania understands | 


suppose he has been reared and educated in that 
school where platforms are not adopted for honest | 
political purposes, but for the purpose of serving | 
for the time being, to catch votes, and to be re- | 
garded or disregarded just precisely as circum- | 
stances may justify. Now, 1 am perfectly will- 
ing that the gentleman should discuss the author- | 
ity of the Whig platform; but he also undertook 
to discuss the authority of the Democratic plat- 
| form, to which [ must interpose objection. 

Mr. Chairman, what is a platform? It is a 
| declaration of principles. It is the embodied sen- 


timent of a great political party—convened together 
| in convention, according to the rules and regula- 


I do not || justed and settled. 


3ut when I || faith, and when the party intend to five up to th : 
7 F ¥y- Wh , 

sir, when did we commence the adoption of ; iO? 

piat. 


forms? Have you not heard of that { 


Jemocratic 


| platform sustained by General Jackson in his y«, 
. ew 


of the Bank of the United States, and promulzed 
C It found its way oe 

States, counties, townships, and localities. {; .... 
received everywhere as the political creed of ;) 

party—and as of high authority. Such oes he 
adherence of the Democratic party to the platform 
in reference to the Bank of the United States, th r 


in process of time, that institution became , 


un. 


It Was 


ideg 


so called, in reference to the Missouri questio, 


form, and they acted upon it and adhered to ;; 
The Independent Treasury, although repealed a; 
one time by the Whig party, was adopted by the 
Democratic party as a most important part of jis 
aw, 
ess, 


which the Whig party have not had the boldn 


It is now 
a most important law of the land—securing , 


| sound and uniform currency which is satisfactory 
_ to the nation. 


A platform was adopted on some 
other minor questions—for instance, in reference 


| to the expunging resolutions introduced solitary 


and alone by Mr. Benton. It became a part of tlic 
political faith of the Democratic party, and was 
held up before the people from time to time, until 
So in reference 


I trust that from the recital of the various Demp- 
cratic platforms which have been adhered to until 
the purposes and principles embodied therein have 
been fully enforced, will satisfy the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the adoption of the platform 


/at the recent Democratic Convention at Baltimore 


means something—that it has vitality init. Demo- 
cratic platforms are a rule of action—a rule of 


| conduct for that party, to be pressed home at all 
| times upon the consideration of the people, until 


the principles embodied therein have become the 
settled policy of the country. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I knew 
that everything which passed the convention bound 
every Democrat, but not so with every thinking 
Whig in regard to the action of the Whig Con- 
vention. 

Mr. MACE. Sir, it is the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party—and that policy was well known 
before the meeting of the Baltimore Convention, 
that the finality of the compromise should become 
a part of the platform—to be adhered to in all fu- 
ture time. 

The Whig party, in view of the action of the 
Democratic Convention, were constrained to adopt 
the finality of the compromise as a part of their 
platform. They were told that General Scott 
and Mr. Clay, in common with many Whigs and 
Democrats, had, out of the abundance of their 
wisdom, and for the purpose of quieting the coun- 
try, settled upon the principle of the compromise; 
and the great object of these men and of the 
Democratic party, and of the southern Whigs, 
was to adopt a platform, such as would exclu(e 
from the approaching presidential contest, the 
exciting elements involved in the compromise 
measures. We thought the matter was consum- 
mated. We believed that the question was ad: 
But in this we have been 


sadly disappointed. It seems now that the com- 


_ promise, although declared so by the Whig Con- 


vention, is not to be regarded as a finality, but as 
a mere soother to southern Whig feeling, until, by 
their votes, power may be obtained, and Sewako, 
and others of the same peculiar sentiments, 
through the election of General Scott, shall be 10 
stalled in power. : 

Our Whig friends commence this campaign by 


| circulating throughout the length and breadth of 


the land a large book of pictures, presenting Gen- 


. . “tL 
eral Scott to the American people in all possibile 


shapes and forms. It is a most beautiful thing © 
set up in bar-rooms, in barber shops, and at cross- 
roads—perfectly harmless in itself. But they 
went to work in addition to this harmless moté 
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of presenting Whig arguments, and are playing || were to follow after them. Such, sir, is not the 
the same game they played in i843. Certain doc- || policy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
‘nes having a strong and decided abolition ten- Srevens.}] He, from his understanding of the 
dency were, and are now being, circulated at the | mode of getting up excitement, seizes upon every 
North, and others of a different character in the || humbugof the day forthe purpose of accomplishing | 
South, where elections are coming off. a selfish object, whatever may be its effects upon 
{ have, sir, an interesting matter of history, of || our institutions, and its evils upon the present and 
-ecent origin, Which transpired between myself || future generations of mankind. 
asl a distinguished gentleman in Maryland. l Sir, I do not want to say anything that is un- 
gent him a document—Mr. Genrry’s speech. || parliamentary upon this occasion, but the history 
He returned that speech to me, saying that he was || of Pennsylvania bears me out in the remarks | 
born a Whig; that he was raised a Whig; and that | have made. I have read something of anti-ma- 
heexpected to diea Whig; but that he would read || sonic excitements. I have heard something of the 
Whig documents if | would send any to him. || raising of a committee in the Legislature of Penn- 
{ then sent him another speech—the speech of || sylvania, of the sending of a sergeant-at-arms af- 
Mr. Toomss. He returned that with the same || ter the Governor of that State, to compel him to 
remarks. I thought 1 would graufy the gentle- | disclose what they conceived to be the obligations 
man, and I went and procured a brief chapter of || of a mason. 
the life of General Franklin Pierce, as published in Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. I wish to inquire, 
the National Era of June 17th, going to show that | whether you are having reference to the buckshot 
General Pierce was pro-slavery in all his feelings; || war? 
that he had stood up in the legislative halls for the Mr. MACE. No, sir. The anti-masonic ex- | 
constitutional rights of all sections of the Union; | citement was prior to that. The buckshot war 
which was extensively circulated, as itis now being || crew out of a different question; but ! am glad 
circulated in the North by the Whigs to influence | the gentleman has mentioned it. My distinguished 
the Abolitionists there against him. Butnow what |! friend [Mr. Stevens] figured extensively in that | 
do you think that distinguished Whig of Mary- || war, and if history is correct, he and Mr. Pen- 
land did when that reached him? He inclosed it || rose faund their way out of the State-house from 
to me, Saying that a Democrat there had read it| a high elevation. In that case, it was an attempt | 
and wanted to buy it, but he refused to gel: it, to set aside an election by the people—to treat such } 
stating in his letter to me that he was no politician; | an election as a nullity, ‘evenatthe expense of rev- 
that he believed all politicians to be rascals; and || olution and bloodshed. That attempt is searcely 
if | had anything of a scientific or literary nature | Jess censurable than the effort now making by | 
tosend him, he would like to read it. {Laughter. } llone of the distinguished heroes of that war, to | 
But this same document, prepared at the National | treat as a nullity the compromise platform of the 
Era office by the Whigs, for circulation in the || Whig Convention at Baltimore—a platform de- 
North, found its way into North Carolina by | siened to secure peace and harmony to the coun- 
Democratic hands. The result which may have try, and prevent, it may be, bloodshed. But, if 
been somewhat affected by this identical Whig || he is firm in his purpose, if he is a man of fixed 
decument has given a different face to the reflec- and unalterable principles—and surely he is a 
tions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. |! man of very distinguished ability—why not ad- 
Srevens.] An election has come off in North || here to his anti-masonic humbug? When that had 
Carolina—the home of the candidate of the Whig || its day, it suited his purposes during the time, and 
party for the Vice Presidency—a State from which |! he has abandoned it as a thing that was. 
that party desired and expected much to give con- Why, sir, f am very sorry indeed that the gen- 
fidence to their wavering ranks. We had an ac- || tleman from Pennsylvania has not been consistent 
count of that election in full yesterday, and the || upon this question, because the Democratic party 
gentleman sees that owing to the telegraphic wires || have nominated a man who is not a mason. It is 
—owing to the vigilance of the Democatic party || true he is not an anti-mason; for I suppose he 
in the city of Washington—that documents of'|! never interfered with such questions. He is too 
that kind, published for the northern section of || elevated a man to do so. The Whig party have, 
the country, will find their way tothe South. He || however, nominated a man who is a mason-—a | 
sees from that election the handwriting upon the || mason with certain resolutions of a Native Ameri- | 
wall. Hence it is that he and those acting with || ean kind annexed. That is a kind of mason and 
him concocted and brought forth the speech which || anti-mason, which will be seen from the reading of 
we heard delivered here last evening. Why, sir, |! one of General Scott’s letters: 
| had not the remotest idea but that he intended, || Bscaee On Cire dove SocieTine.—Ubave not been 
when he obtained the floor, to answer the able || q member of a masonic lodge in thirty-odd years, nor a! 
speech of his colleague [Mr. Ross} upon the sub- |. visiter of any lodge since, except once—now more than 
jet of the tarif. Texpected nothing else; but he | sixteen years aan.” There are at many academics and col 
deciined to do so. His fears had become toa'! professors, for purely literary purposes, and their meetings 
much excited at the result in North Carolina, and generally, for aught that [ know, may he secret. Twenty- 
at the speech made by his friend from Ohio, {Mr. i| eight years ago, I was once present with such an associa 
New TON, | an anti-slavery Whig, who also de- i] tion, and never since ; and + pei pea tah a AF 
nounced both platforms. { have no doubt that his || Sere cates tecatter of a pw paul choad siene: 1 
vision, too, was somewhat startled in consequence || am sorry to be reminded that, by some strange neglect, I 
of the result of the electionin North Carolina. In || have failed - accept One athens nertuanite Cininctens, ‘ 
ea 2 és ; “ Finally, | am asked, ¢ nominated as a candidate fo 
Saieiecaaene > oat ince oe a ae || the Seen would you accept the nomination 2? bheg 
; eS ’ 2 y place and asKe leave respectfully to reply—Yes, provided that I be not re- 
him which platform he adhered to. His reply || quired to renounce any principle professed above. My 
was,to neither. {asked him which candidate he || principles are convictions. gris 
would vote for—Pierce or Scott. He said he would “ Hoping that you, who Sasnaene. me ~ prose - roe 
not vote for Pierce, but would vote for Scott if the | Oe pare rept: nt a h bop vt pedigree -_ 
. . ’ vear or two, to fix on some other citizen, as your candi 
Free-Soilers should. date, more worthy, and therefore more likely to conciliate 
Now, sir, combine all those facts and cir- the majority of popular eatage, { oentin. penmomen, yout 
cumstances, view them dispassionately and truly, || fend and Chew-aehaam, rene sees. Pr +. 
and who is there within the sound of my voice, 
that cannot perceive the object of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Stevens;} who can close 
their eyes to the great and important events which 
that gentleman and his friends are endeavoring to | 
set on foot to accomplish the election of General | g3 
Scott? The southern Whigs are to be thrown || such is the manner and the character of his mind; 
overboard. The gentleman discards and denounces | and when I see, further, that an effort is being 
them because they have attempted to nationalize || made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
the Whig party. For doing this, they are to have |} others, to elect him on sectional grounds, I am sat- 
itthrown into their teeth, that they are seceders || jsfied that, should he be elected, the Government 
and refugees from that party. Sir, it was the prov- | would be under the influence of bad counsels, and 
ince of wise men in all ages of the world, to seize || evil results would follow. 
upon great questions, and to lay down great prin- || [ think the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
ciples, not only for the benefit of the generation || hard pressed in reference to one point last evening. 
in which they lived, but the benefit of those who || In the eulogies he passed upon General Scott, 


I have nothing to say against General Scott as 
a distinguished military man—not one word; but 
when [ see the vacillation of the man; when I see 
that, for the last fifteen years, he has been court- 
ing every breeze, and that he has been writing 
letters for and against everything; when I see that 
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among other things, he referred to the fact that 
after the General had marched into Mexico and 
conquered that country, he was offered $200,000 to 
become the President of that nation; and he con- 
siders that it was a great virtue in General Scott 
in declining that bonus and the honor, with all the 


| consequences annexed to the Presidency of that 
| Republic. Great God, has it come to this? Gen- 


eral Scott has been in the service of the United 
States for forty-five years. It is his birth-place, 
and his home. Honor after honor has been heap- 
ed upon him for his distinguished services in 
the field. Medal after medal has been voted to him. 
He had occupied the highest position upon our 
military list, and he had realized for his services 
more than $500,000, and yet the gentleman comes 
forward and tells us that it was a great virtue in 
General Scott to resist the allurements of this 
miserable pelf—this contemptible trash, by dectli- 
ning the Presidency of the Mexican Republic ! 
What would have been the spectacle presented, 
had he accepted that honor, in caseof a war between 
us and that country? Who would we have seen 
commanding their great armies? General Scott. 
We would have General Scott, after leading a vic- 
torious army to the Halls of the Montezumas, 
selling himself like an ox in the shambles for 
$200,000, and in the event of a war, commanding 
anarmy against the country of his birth, which had 
dane him so much honor. I could see no priceless 
pearls or costly diamonds in the wreath which the 
gentleman attempted to weave and place upon the 
brow of General Scott; but I could perceive noth- 
ing but a miserable substitute for the mark placed 


| upon the forehead of Cain. 


[ propese now, Mr. Chairman, to say a few 
words in reference to the effect of the late movement 
on the part of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
on the people of the non-slaveholding States. I 
profess to know something of the people of those 
States. I was born and educated in one of them 
myself. I have lived with those people. I have 
studied this people more than I ever have books, or 
anything else, and [ tell the gentleman that when 
he presses the election of General Scott to the 
Presidency, upon the sectional ground of slavery, 
upon the people of the non-slaveholding States— 
when he makes that question an important ele- 
ment of the coming contest, he mistakes the char- 
acter of that people if he hopes for success, and 
especially after his speech of last night, and the 
distributing of abolition incendiary documents. 
This is not like an election for a constable, a 
justice of the peace, or a member of the Legisla- 
ture, where either party bringing the Free-Soil 
vote to its support will succeed, and losing it will 
not. On the great question of who shall beelected 
as President of the United States, the people have 
their feelings and their views. You may have 
with you Fred Douglass—you may bring to bear, 
in aid of the purpose you design, the vote of the 
Free-Soilers of easy virtue and elastic conscience; 
but when you do so, you will lose more than 
you will gain. We have scattered all over the 
great Northwestern Territory a class of Whigs of 
this character. They love the land of Washing- 
ton, and admire this glorious Republic. They 
have participated in its blessings. In their fam- 
lies are found the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the country, and the portraits 
of the immortal signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, cherished as household words and 
household gods. They have their fathers, broth- 
ers, sons, and daughters, in Kentucky, in Ten- 
nessee, in North Carolina, and in all of the slave 
States; and when you say to these men who have 
all their lives contended for the doctrines of the 
Whig party—a United States Bank, protective 
tariff, and the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands tanght to them by the immortal Clay 
—they will reply, ** We fight under that W hig ban- 
ner willingly, but when we see this presidential con- 
test narrowed down toa miserable sectional issue, 
and these principles all overlooked and disregarded ; 
when we see one portion of this Union arrayed 
avainst another with strong stubborn will,and stern 

purpose we say, “* Away with your Fred Doug- 
lass—away with your General Scott—away with 
all this contemptible trumpery, we will sustain the 
Union, we will Sustain the Democratic party and 
Franklin Pierce.’ | have some experience, and 


know something about it. When I made speeches 
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and discussed these great questions oceasionally, 
some KF ree-Soiler would come up and say to me, 
‘© You are not exactly rizht,’’ ‘‘I disapprove m 
toto of your opinions, and will not vote for you;”’ 
but right at his side would stand the old grey 
headed veteran from North Carolina, or Tennes- 
see, who had been a Whig all his life—who would, 
at the same time, take me cordially by the hand 
and say: *‘ There, now, my good fellow, | have 
opposed you all my life, but am now with you 
heart and soul.’’ ‘This is the operation of it, and 
I most solemnly assure this committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, and the country, that 
that miserable game cannot, and will not win. 
Do you believe that the Whigs of the northern 
and western States have forgotten the speeches 
of the lamented Clay, and other distinguished 
Whigs upon this exciting question? No, sir. 
They are laid away with their Bibles, and conned 
over weekly. Would to God that He nry Clay 
had been spared to this hour, and was in his 
full life and vigor. By one shake of that long 
finger of his, which was magic in itself, he would 
drive into their holes all of these miserable truck- 


stera who are attempting to foist General Scott 


into the Presidency upon this sectional ques- 
tion. He was the man who could doit. The 
blood had almost chilled in my veins at the con- 
clusion of the gentleman’s speech. What was it? 


He told the South that it was in impending dan- 
ger, that God in his Providence would raise up 
some great man of the colored race, possessing 
perhaps the military genius of Hannibal, through 
his instrumentality a servile war would burst 
forth, and our brethren of the South would have 
their throats cut by their slaves. He stated in 
connection that the civilized world would sympa- 
thize in that movement. What does he mean by 
the civilized world? What does he mean by sym- 
pathy? Would sympathy lead him to furnish 
ammunition and the instruments of death to carry 
on such a war against the white races? If it would 
not, his sympathy would be unavailing. But the 
civilized world would sympathize! Oh! yes, the 
civilized world does not upon that occasion take 
in the South at all! They are not civilized, 
they are barbarians and without the pale of law ! 
They deserve to have their throats cut! The 
sympathy which he speaks of is to come from his 
region of the State, and | suppose the arms and 
ammunitions of war, and everything of the kind 
that was used in thecelebrated buckshot war is to 
be handed over to thé slaves to enable them to 
murder their masters. In my opinion in religion, 
politics, and everything else, it is the better pol- 
icy to act honestly, to look at the thing as it is, 
view it in all of its aspects, and endeavor if possi- 
ble to maintain our position as American citizens, 
and not with every fleeting breeze, upon the result 
of every election, shift our forces for the purpose 
of manufacturing political capital in certain local- 
ities. ‘The people always, when correctly in- 
formed, act honestly. ‘They have never been 
known to fail todaso,and never will, unless misin- 
formed—uniless by excitement reason is dethroned. 
W hat interest have the great mass of the people 
in the presidential contest, save that such a man 
shall be elected as will preserve the interests and 
honor of the nation? Allthey wantand require is, 
that this Government shall be administered prop 
erly, economically, and upon the principles pro- 
mulged heretofore by our forefathers. Such 
eannot be the case should General Scott—devoid 
of civil qualifications, and dependent upon such 
men as the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
Messrs. Sewanrp and others, of the same peculiar 
winciples—be elected President of the United 
States. 

In regard to the compromise measures, I believe 
that the people, as a general thing, are satisfied 
with them. I have had no petitions for the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law. We hear from no sec- 
tion of the Union of petitions for its repeal; yet 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and those with 
whom he is acting, are determined to get up an 
excitement—to get up an agitation upon the sub- 
ject, that the sinking cause of Whiggery may be 
resuscitated thereby. Snch a course should be 
condemned by good men of all political parties— 
good men from all sections of fhe Union. [If it 
were possible to obtain a victory by the combina- 


tion with either of the great parties of such an | 
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element as the rentieman from Pennsylvania de- 
stres to stir up and control, such a victory would 
be an eternal death to that party, if not ruinous to 
the best interest of the country. 

Mir. Chairman, I now propose, in conclusion, 
to say something in reference to General Pierce’s 
public services and private worth; and in doing 
so, let me say, that as to his public services | 
speak from the record; as to his private worth and 
amiable qualities, | speak from information de- 
rived from those who have known him long and 
well, and more especially from information derived 
from a distinguished and highly honorable gentle- 
man, now of this city, buta native of New Hamp- 
shire, whose intimate knowledge of General Pierce 
enables him to give reliable information, which 
cannot and will not be controverted, here or else- 
W here. 

General Pierce was born at Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, on the 23d day of November, 1804. 
He is, consequently, in the very prime and vigor 
of manhood. He was the son of a farmer, a rev- 
olutionary hero, and a Democrat—a man whom 
the people of New Hampshire elevated to the 
highest office in their gift, and whom they ever de- 
lighted to honor. The patriotic blood of old Gen- 
eral Benjamin Pierce courses freely through the 
veins of his son Frank, and warms as noble and 
renerous a heart as ever beat in mortal bosom. 

Frank Pierce was educated liberally, and stud- 
ied the profession of the law, upon the practice 
of which he entered at Hillsborough, his native 
town, about 1828. He was elected to the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire in 1830, °31, and 732, 
and during the two latter years was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, over the delibera- 
tions of which he presided most acceptably to all. 
In March, 1833, he was elected a Representative 


| to Congress, in which he took his seat in the suc- 


ceeding December. He was reélected in 1835, and 
before the expiration of his term was elected by 


| the Legislature of New Hampshire a Senator in 


Congress, and took his seat in the Senate in 1837, 
which seat he held until February, 1842, when he 
resigned it. When he made known to his friends 


| his intention of resigning, every possible argu- 


ment was used to dissuade him from his purpose; 


|} but in vain. And it was with a reluctance bor- 


dering on sorrow that his friends saw him, in the 
very meridian of his Senatorial usefulness, cast 
from himself, voluntarily, the robes of office, and 
retire to private life. 

He returned to New Hampshire and soon after- 
wards settled, with his family, at Concord, and 
resumed the practice of his profession, in which 
he was most successful. On retiring from the 
Senate, he avowed that he had retired from pub- 
lic life; and itis worthy of observation, that during 
his entire Congressional career no vote, speech, 


2 . ° ° - | 
or action of his was given, made, or done for po- 


litical effect, or for home purposes—to use a more 


familiar phrase, for Buncombe. When he spoke, | 
he did so to advocate or oppose measures that he | 


really believed were for the good of, or prejudicial 
to, the interests of the country. All hts action in 
Congress bears the impress of sincerity, patriot- 
ism, and consistency. In all his speeches—and 
they are not few—he sought to impress his hearers 
by stating the simple truth, and urging it eloquent- 
ly, accompanied by such arguments as seemed to 
him to sustain it. There is no demagogism, no 
straining after mere effect; but manifest honesty 
of purpose, seeking the right by the straightfor- 
ward, legitimate road of reason. . 

No public man has ever Jeft upon the annals of 
Congress a cleaner record than Franklin Pierce; 
and however much those political hyenas who 
seek to disinter the actions of prominent men may 
prowl about for something unpopular in the Con- 
eressional career of Pierce, without adding the 
infamy of falsehood to their other base acts, they 
can find nothing to weaken the public faith in him. 
And the falsehoods they have already spread 
abroad concerning him are now reacting, as false- 
hoods ever will, ‘* to plague the inventors.”’ 

President Polk knew Franklin Pierce well—no 
one knew him better; and he endeavored to draw 
him from his retirement by proffering to him 
the high and most honorable office of Attorney 
General of the United States. This high honor 
was most respectfully declined. In his letter of 
declination, he says: 


GLOBE. 
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‘“Mrs. Pierce’s health while at Washington Was ver 
delicate ; itis, I fear, even more so now, and the rest, 
bilities which the proposed change would necessarily 
pose upon her, ought, probably, in themselves, to cone ~~ 
an insurmountable objection to leaving our quiet home ¢. 
a public station at Washington.’ . 
Who can read that, and not appreciate the ind 
ness of heart which prompted it? One of 4), 
highest civil offices in the gift of the Presiden: 
not induce him to place at the least risk the heait), 
of the wife of his bosom, or to leave his « q));., 
** ° . , i it 
home’’ among the granite hills, where health jg ir 
every breeze, How many men are there who 
for such a reason, would decline such an office’ 
And while we contemplate the public characy, r of 
a man, why should we, as we are prone to do 
pass carelessly over his private and individys 
character, as if that were of no account? Cap ;; 
be expected that the harsh aristocrat, who shows 
nothing but the iron of his soul in his family re. 
lations, can change his nature when placed in pub 
lic position? Never—as well might the Ethiopia 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots, The 
tyrant of the household will still be the tyray; 
place him where you may; and the kind husband 
and father will be the kind and considerate publi 
man, in whatsoever station he may be placed, 
in the same letter General Pierce said: 
“When I resigned my seatin the Senate, in 1842, | diqi; 
with the fixed purpose never again to be voluntarily s¢ 
rated from my family for any considerable length of ; 
except at the call of my country in time of war.” 


Co 
u 


ill) 


True to this patriotic purpose, no sooner wa 
the war with Mexico commenced, than, sundering 
the ties so dear to him, he volunteered as a privat 

| soldier, to fight the battles of his country, and, g 
a private soldier, he would undoubtedly have 
buckled his knapsack upon his back, shouldered 
his musket, and marched to Mexico, as his fathe; 
before him did to Bunker Hill, had not the Pres 
dent, who could not induce him to take a seat in 
the Cabinet, commissioned him first a colonel, then 
a brigadier general, of the Army of the United 
States. His brilliant career as a soldier is written 
in the dispatches of his superior officers; and that 
craven and coward spirit which has led those who 

| would have q:iailed like whipped puppies before 
his eagle eye, to attempt to rake up from the sewer 
of falsehood and misrepresentation something to 
tarnish the bright shield of Pierce, has been met 
and overwhelmed by the statements of those brave 
men who fought side by side with him on the 
bloody fields of Contreras and Cherubusc 
Braver heart never beat in mortal bosom than that 
| which beats in the bosom of General Pierce, and 
no one who knows him ever, for a single moment 
doubted his bravery, courage, or his determined 
purpose; and it may be said of him— 
* Ttis held 
‘T'hat valor is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver; if that be, 
The man I speak of cannot, in the world, 
Be singly counterpoised.’”’ 

It is enough to say that General Pierce fough 
bravely through the Mexican war—he did not re 
main ‘* to revel in the Halls of the Montezumas’ 
after the fighting was over, but embraced one of the 
earliest opportunities to return to his quiet and 
happy home, and resume his duties as a citize! 
From that quiet, neither the honors of the guber 

| natorial chair nor the Senatorial robes, could in- 

duce him, though they were freely offered. Noth 
ing but the hope of being able to aid in expunging 
from the constitution of his native State an odious 
feature, could bring him before the public. He 
did accept a place in the constitutional convention, 
| was made its president, and did all that it was 
| possible to do, to cause to be expunged from the 
otherwise liberal constitution, the religious test, 
and property qualification. But his State, with an 
apathy that would put to the blush ~ Van Winkle 
himself, suffered that amendment to be passed over 
without giving one third of the vote of her peopl: 
| upon it! Shame on them! If they had possessed 
the spirit of Woodbury and Pierce, they would 
have been awake, and that ‘‘ stigma upon tie 

State,’ to use Pierce’s own words, would now 

have been wiped off. The Democratic spirit 's 

now fairly roused, and before two years are over, 

, her constitution will be purged. : 

| A large State Democratic convention of New 
| Hampshire, nominated General Pierce as their 

‘| candidate for the Presidency. Even this high 
| honor he respectfully declined. But the Baltumore 
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*onventlon, notwithstanding that declination, 
sinated him for that exalted office, and he has 
nsented to be a candidate, and he will be over- 


rly elected, as sure as next November 


| have thus briefly given the outlines of the life 
le-hearted, generous, and brave man—one 
who has honored every public station in which he 
.s ever been placed, and one who will honor the 
hest station that man can hold on earth. 

The prevailing feature of General Pierce’s char- 
' modesty. In every position which he ever 
eld he has never, for a single moment, forgotten 
it he was made of the same clay as his fellow- 
en. With a disposition absolutely overflowing 
vith kindness and generosity, he cannot see others 
fer without lending his personal aid to their 
mfort, and giving up all personal considerations 


the comfort of his fellow-beings in distress. 
Phis was beaatifully exemplified during the Mex- 
) war, Where many a glazing eye fixed its last 
k with gratitude upon, and many an expiring 


ith went out freighted with words of thankful- 
ess to the brave, but compassionate general, who 
yas not too proud to give his personal attention to 
the comforts of his soldiers, and who, with his 
wn hand and voice, endeavored to remove some 
f the roughness from their pathway to a soldier’s 


rave 
No better illustration of his modesty can be re- 
rred to than his constant declination of office. 
He never in his life sought any office. He took 
nlace among the rank and file of his fellow- 
men, and all the offices he has ever held, sought 


\s President of the United States he will do his 
ty. Nomatter what may be the consequences, 
sduty to his country will never for a moment 
e lost sight of. 
recognize the great principles embodied 
platform of the Democratic party, for that 
is been his platform. He will stand sternly by 
Constitution, and see that its provisions are 
dly enforced, for he knows that the Democratic 
uty is, emphatically, the party of the Constitu- 
; by that party it has been upheld, and while 
eht a latitudinarian construction of 
is provisions, that party has recognized nothing 
tis not there put down in black and white, and 
is just the man to carry out such views as 
ve ever actuated the party to which he belongs. 
He will hold the compromises of, and the compro- 
mises under, the Constitution sacred, and in his 
re they will be safe. 
Will it be out of place to add here, that the ex- 
ple of Franklin Pierce is one for our young 
men to follow? Our country has been too much 
ursed by a constant demagoging for office, and 
nany of our public men, who were indeed wor- 
thy of the places they held, have, in seeking some 
gher sphere, for which nature never intended 
em, degraded themselves and the offices they 
nould have honored. They have ' 
‘** Crook’d the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
That thrift might follow fawning :”° 
id, Missing their aim, have sunk back into the 
significance that should ever follow such efforts. 
In General Pierce the young men have an ex- 
imple that modest merit will never be lost sight of 
y the American people. If a man truly deserves 
>» be promoted, there are enough who will appre- 
tate and bring him forward, without any effort on 
ols part to trumpet his own fame. 
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RIVER 


AND HARBOR BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, August 18, 1852. 


On motion of Mr. Davis, the Senate proceeded 
consider, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill from the House of Representatives, ** making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain 
nivers and Harbors.’ 


There were several amendments reported by the 
{ ; ° : 
~ommittee on Commerce, the first of which was 
o amend the following clause: 


“For opening a ship channel! of sufficient capacity to 
‘scommodate the wants of commerce, through the most 
uvenient pass leading from the Mississippi river into the 
zit of Mexico, $75,000. And it, shail be the duty of the | 

retary of War to apply said moneys to the opening of | 
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said ship channel by contract, and at an early day in the 
next session of Congress to report said contract, the prog 
ress of said work, and an estimate of the annual cost of 
keeping said channel open;” 

—by striking out these words: 


** To report said contract, the progress of said work. and 
an estimate of the annual cost of keeping said channel 


open ;’ 


—and to insert in lieu of them these words: 

**'To report the progress of the work, the amount neces 
sary to complete it, and an estimate of the annwal cost of 
keeping said channel open; and any contract made shal! 
be limited to the amount hereby appropriated. ”’ 


Mr. DOWNS. I hopethe amendment will not 
be adopted. Probably it might be an improve- 
ment to the bill; but I think it evident, at this late 
stage of the session, considering the controversy 
and the discussion involved in the disposition of 
this bill, that the only way in which its friends 
can expect it to become a Jaw at this session, is 
to pass it as it is now, without any amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Arewe to pass it without ex- 
amination? 

Mr. DOWNS. I do not object to an exam- 
ination of the bill. But I do not think that the 
amendment to this particular provision is very ma- 
terial or important. [ think thatthe provision of the 
bill, @s it now stands, is sufficient. It now provides 
that the Secretary of War shall apply the money 
appropriated to the opening of the ship channel 
by contract; and he is “at an early day in the 
‘next session of Congress to report said contract, 
‘the progress of said work, and an estimate of the 
‘annual cost of keeping said channel open The 
amendment is to make it read so that it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of War to apply the 
moneys to the opening of the channel, “ and at 
‘an early day in the next s 
to report the progress of the work, the amount 
necessary to complete it, and an estimate of the 
annual cost of keeping said channel open; and 
any contract made shall be limited to the amount 
hereby appropriated.’” I do not perceive that 
there is any point in the amendment which makes 
it necessary. I think the original bill is 
ciently explicit. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 1 will explain the object of 
the amendment. By the provision of the bill, as 
it now stands, it was apprehended by the com- 
mittee that a contract for the entire completion of 
this work, might be entered into under this ap- 
propriation. The committee propose so to change 

the provision that the contract shall be limited to 
the appropriation. It is a great work. It is an 
important work. Everybody who considers it 
must see this at once. The importance of the 
work—what should be its character—and the ef- 
fect to be produced by the expenditure of this 
sum are matters which should be fully understood 
before a complete contract is made, which would 
cover the whole ground. For that reason it was 
deemed expedient, prudent, and proper, by the 
committee, that the contract to be made under 
this appropriation, should be limited by it. Then, 
after a knowledge of all the facts which may grow 
out of the expenditure of this sum, we shall be 
able to judge of what amount will be necessary to 
prosecute it hereafter. Besides, the amendment 
is precisely in the terms of a bill which the Sen- 
ate has passed this year, providing for this very 
object. 

Mr. DOWNS. I consider that the limitation 
proposed by the committee exists in the nature of 
the Jaw itself, without any express declaration to 
that effect. The Department certainly has *no 
right to go beyond the amount of the appropria- 
tion, The amount appropriated is the extent of 
its power. If the Department is in the habit of 
going beyond that, it is certainly irregular, and 
cannot bind the Government, because the Depart- 
ment has no authority to do so. I therefore con- 
sider that the iimatidioeat is not at all material; 
but that,as a necessary consequence of the amount 
of appropriation, the Department will feel itself 
limited in making a contract by the amount ap- 
sropriated. What authority has the Secretary of 

Var to make a contract fora larger amount? The 
appropriation will be the law by which he will be 
governed. It will be his warrant for making any 
contract; and any person proposing to make a 
| contract with him, would look at the law, and see 
| at once that whatever contract might be made be- 
yond the amount of appropriation, would be null 


sssion of Cone 
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and void, because the appropriation is the extent 
of the authority of the Secretary. I therefore con 
sider that if this bill becomes a Jaw, as it stands, 
this provision will be construed as the committee 
wish itto be. If there had been such limitation 
made in it came from the House, I 
should not object to it, because I do not think it 
material, but I feel satisfied that if any amendment 
be made the bill will be defeated. ' 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have no thought 
of discussing any general question upon this bill. 
lt he 3 beens 


the bill as 


one over time rain. It has been 


redi 





So ¢ en dise ussed, and cus sed, that it seems 


to me thac the time for discussion has passed by 
But I fully agree with the Senator from Louisiana, 
{[Mr. Downs,] that so far as we deem the 


proper, we oug 





' ' 1 
priauons contained in this 1 


nt 


; a 
to take itas itis. I have not examined the bil 
with much minuteness, but | am disposed to take 
ita Lis. I shall therefore object to any prope sed 


amendment. 


Be iore [ ro any further, however, al ow me to 





say that [ think myself and my colleague are about 
as disinterested on this subject as any members 
from the West. This bill appropriates to Mich 

igan, with nearly a thousand miles of lake coast, 
but $47,000. It appr tes to Ohio, with per 

h ips two hundred mules of lake s~Oast, $70,000; 
and the committee propose to appropriate for her 


$35,000 more. Itappropriates to Wisconsin, witl 





ibout four hundred miles of lake coast, 3,000 
It appropriates to New York, with three hundred 
and fitty miles of lake t, $144,000; and the 
onimittee propose to add $10,000. Michigan gets 
the ot a he appro \ for the lakes 
with é pti LI | Indiana, wh 

varely touch upon the southern exiremity of Lake 


[ say, therefore, that so far as respects any 
equitable division, we have much to complain 
of as any other State inthe Union. But I think 
it 18 great deal better to take the billas it Is, thar 
o run the risk of defeating it by amendments, 
Why, what will be the Col equel “e? if you 


put on an amendment t 


you will have to] 


rr one quarter ot the Union, 
for a rther, and Si 


have to fight it 


mut one oT! 


you W ill eet up the old firht ind 


ver again. This is one col siderati mn, independ 
ent of the risk that there will be of the bill failing 
in the House of Representatives, if we send it 
back. 


Chis bill is a moderate one im its amount, and 
that is why I am in favor of 
keeping itas itis. We all know the danger t& 
which we are led in this kind of arrangement. We 
know the difficulty there is, in regard to making 
large appropriations, of bartering one improve- 
ment for another. Everybody knows that that is 
the danger of the system, and itis a danger against 


one of the reasons 


which we ought to guard. 

Bes des, independent of tnese considerations, 
there is to be a vacation of only three months 
The next session of Congress commences on the 
first Monday of December. Now,I suppose that 
he appropriations for the Northwest, and I pre- 
sume for the East, cannot be expended until next 
It is totally impossible that they can be 
expended sooner. At the next session of Con- 
gress, we shall have it fully in our power to make 
any necessary alterations, and any additions where 
injustice has been done to any particular portions 
of the country. But I repeat, if you amend this 
bill, and send it back to the House of Represent- 
atives—if you load it down with amendment after 
amendment, it will break down. That course will 
probably break it down here, and it must encounter 
the inevitable chance of being destroyed in the 
House of Representatives; for { understand, from 
conversation with gentlemen of that House, that 
there is great risk in sending it back. 

For these reasons I hope the Senate will take 
the bill as itis. Still, if the Senate begin to make 
amendments, my colleague and myself will of 
course endeavor to have justice done to our own 
State, and will propose some amendments which 
are exceedingly necessary for that part of the 


sprit 


country. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, I concur in 
the general remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, as to the unequal distri- 
bution of the appropriations made in this bill 
The bill which we had before us at the last ses- 
sion of Congress was called a monstrous bill- 
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one of enormous inequality. Much opposition 
was made to it on that ground, as well as on ac- 
count of what was called its enormous amount. 
But that bill was not, in my opinion, as unequal 
in the distribution of the amounts appropriated as 
this 1. 

In looking over this bill, my eye falls upon this 
item : 

“For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river below the rapids; the Ohio, incinding the repair 
of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the 
Arkansas rivera, $260,000," 

Now, sir, the extent of water-courses embraced 
in that appropriation; the obstructions to naviga- 
tion which the appropriation is designed to over- 
come, may be stated to be certainly as great if not 
greater,in the number of miles, than that covered 
by the whole of the appropriations contained in 
the rest of the bill. It is proposed to appropriate 
$260,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi 
from the rapids to its mouth; for the improve- 
ment of the whole of the river Ohio, embracing 
the removal or repair of the obstructions which 
the Government itself has placed at Cumberland 
island, and the Missouri river. Added to these, 
is the Arkansas river, which runsnot only through 
the whole extent of Arkansas, a distance of six 
hundred miles from its mouth to where it leaves 
our western boundary line, and then goes more 
than one hundred miles into the Indian country, 
constituting a necessary and important highway 
to our forts and military defenses on our frontier, 
and in that country. 

By way of contrast, and as if to mark this ine- 
quality more strongly, we find the very next item 
to be this: 

For the improvement of the James and Appomattox riv 
ers, below the cities of Richmond and Petersburg, $45,000. 

This amount is appropriated for two little rivers, 
running I do not know exactly how far; but the 
Senator from Virginia, perhaps, can tell me. 

Mr MASON. Some hundreds of miles. 

Mr. BORLAND. But how far does the river 
extend below Richmond? 

Mr. MASON. I suppose one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Mr. BORLAND. Objections are made to the 
improvement of our rivers in the West, because 
it is said they are local; because they are within 
the limits of a single State, and do not embrace a 
number of States, and cannot therefore be consid- 
ered national. Why, here are the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, embracing 
how many States? Ejght or nine, at least, and 
extending thousands of miles, floating upon their 
bosoms more commerce in one year, perhaps, 
than the James and Appomattox rivers have ever 
carried to and from the ocean, since the founda- 
tion of the Government. A river of one hundred 


and fifty miles, altogether within a single State, | 


is to receive an appropriation of one fifth as much 
as the Mississippi river, and its three greatest 
tributaries, many thousands of miles in extent, and 
floating upon their waters the most valuable and 
Important commerce of the whole country! Think 
of that, Mr. President. 

[ come, here, to another appropriation: 

‘* For rémoving the raft of Red river, 850,000.°? 

That is one of the most important rivers in the 
whole southwestern country, runs through three 
States, and extends into our possessions far west of 
these States. It runs through Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, with a navigation, even above the raft, 
estimated to be at least one thousand miles. Only 
$90,000 for that river !—a river which is absolutely 
necessary to the Government, as a highway for 
our troops and munitions of war. There is to be 
hardly anything more for removing the most seri- 


ous obstructions in that river than we find for im- , 


proving a little river running altogether within the 
limits of a single State, and that only to the ex- 
tent of one hundred and fifty miles! 

Here is another item: 

** For the improvement of the Patapsco river, from Fort 
McHeury to the mouth of said river, $20,000.” 

Will my friend from Maryland tell me the 


length of that river from Fort McHenry to its 
mouth. 


Mr. PRATT. 
miles, 

Mr. BORLAND. 
as much appropriated for the improvement of an- 





I believe it is about eightor ten | 


Here we have nearly half | 
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other little river, eight or ten miles in extent, within 
the limits of a single State, as for the improve- 
ment of the great Red river, which is from 1,200 
to 1,500 miles in extent, and is one of the most 
important rivers, not only for the general purposes 


of commerce, but is absolutely necessary for the | 


transportation of troops and munitions of war, to 
put us in proper connection with, and enable us to 
supply and defend our western frontier. 

Sir, I have not mentioned these items for the 
purpose of making opposition tothis bill. I have 
done so, somewhat for the same purpose that the 
Senator from Michigan has suggested—to call 
attention to the great inequality of the bill, and 


| to say to the representatives of western States, 


that they have great cause to be dissatisfied, far 
more cause than those of any other portion of the 
country. I wish, also, to couple with this the 
declaration, that notwithstanding this inequality, 
in Order that we may obtain some portion, though 
it be small in itself, and inadequate and unequal in 
amount of that protection and relief which are 
really due to us, and which has been withheld so 
long, we should be, under the circumstances, will- 
ing to withdraw objections on this account. I, 
for one, am willing to withdraw my objections to 
the bill, in order to secure its passage, and thus 
make a heginning, at least, towards doing long- 
delayed justice. 

Mr. SOULE. Mr. President, an appropriate 
regard for my colleagues upon the Committee on 
Commerce requires that I should say a word with 
respect to the first amendment which they have 
proposed to this bill. The measure which the 
appropriation included in the clause under debate 
is intended to’carry out, was originally introduced 
by me into this body some two or three months 
ago. I prepared a bill for that purpose, which 
underwent the scrutiny of the Committee on Com- 
merce, came before the Senate, and was passed, 
after due and deliberate consideration. The ori- 
ginal bill, as adopted by the Senate, is somewhat 
different in terms from that which has come from 
the House. That difference goes to let the im- 
pression remain that, under the phraseology 
adopted in the latter, the Secretary of War might 
fee] authorized to contract for the whole work, 
although but a comparatively small portion of the 
amount presumed to be necessary for its comple- 
tion has been appropriated. 

I, of course, could have no kind of objection to 


allowing this provision of the bill to remain as it | 


now stands, in so far as the powers which it con- 
fers on the Secretary of War are concerned; for I 
know, sir, that nothing will come from that quar- 
ter that will not be in accordance with the just 
expectations of those who take interest in the 
measure, 

But T must admit, that when the bill which T 
introduced was originally before the Committee 
on Comnierce, and when I urged it upon the eon- 
sideration of that committee, and afterwards upon 
the consideration of the Senate, it was not con- 
templated 
would be enough to enable the Department to con- 
tract for the whole work. It was anticipated, on 
the contrary, that, while going on with it, some 
estimate would be formed of its extent, of the 
expenditure which its completion would render 
necessary, and of the annual amount which 
would be required to keep it ina condition that 
would make it permanently available. Our wish 
was to have the subject fairly before us at the next 
session of Congress, that we might act upon it 
understandingly. The Committee on Commerce 
having done nothing by this amendment but to re- 
store the anpropriation to the terms in which it 
was originally claimed, I would have been want- 
ing ingood faith if 1 had insisted on the bill re- 
maining as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives. I could not but give mv vote to the 
amendment as nroposed in the Committee on 
Commerce; and I cannot but eive it again in favor 
of its being retained in the bill as reported. 

The amendment, it is admitted,can do no harm. 


Well, if itcan do no harm, where the impropriety | 


of adopting it? The distinguished Senator from 
Michigan suggests that it may create difficulties, 
and embarrass the bill in the other House. If I 


could presume that it is to be the only amendment | 
we will send back to the other House, I might | 
|, conceive the honorable Senator’s repugnance to |! 


| tion of the committee, should stand as it js 


| lected by the provisions of this bill than the great 


it, where and as they may choose. 
| propose discussing the merits of the bill. 
| ratherto address myself to the collateral question: 


that the $75,000 thus appropriated || 


| those principles amount to? 


have it stuck to the bill; but the honorable i, 
tor knows full well that the bill will be loaded 
here with amendments, and that by refusing ;, 
insert this in it, we by no means will avoid js, 
being sent back to the other House. It will oa 
to return thither, and this amendment cannot load 
it much more than it will otherwise be y ithout it 
Mr. DAVIS. I wish to suggest to gentlemen 
who object to this amendment, that if there jg a 
wish to try whether there is a disposition ,, 
amend the bill, this is, perhaps, not the mos: 
proper amendment on which to test the question, 
and that this amendment, which has the approba. 
until 
the bill is reported to the Senate. We can pass 
this amendment now, and proceed to others, and 
then test the question, whether there is a disyo. 
sition in the Senate to make amendments or not 
Mr. BRIGHT. I disagree with the Senate, 
from Massachusetts in regard to this amendme; t 
I think this is the proper time to test the question 
whether the Senate will amend the bill or not. |¢ 
we pass this amendment, we shall, as a matter 
of course, follow it up with other amendments. 
Doubtless a majority of the Senators present haye 
amendments to offer. And now is the proper time 
to consider how far any alteration of the bill may 
affect its final passage. I concur in much that has 
been said by my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan. There is nosection of this Union more nev- 
West. ‘Only $260,600 is proposed for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Arkansas rivers—an amount needed for the Ohio 
alone, in order to prosecute the work with dis- 
patch and profit, so far as the interests of trade, 
travel, and commerce generally, are concerned, 
And, sir, appropriations for objects so important 
as the improvement of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, should be made separately and collectively 
I regret that the bill iad not been so worded as to 
apply specially to each of these rivers the amount 


| intended to be expended upon them, instead of ap- 


propriating a gross sum, and leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the officials of the Government to apply 


But I do not 


I rose 


of how far the fate of this bill depended upon legis- 
lation of the Senate requiring the concurrent ac- 
tion of the House. The bill needs amendment in 
many important particulars; but I shall not be the 
first to propose them. I prefer rather to see those 
who claim to be the especial friends of lakes, rivers, 
and harbors, take charge of this bill; and if in its 


| progress amendments are made, I shall feel it to 


my duty to offer one, embracing the ** Falls of the 
Ohio,” as the section on that subject amounts 
to nothing in a practical point of view, in my judg- 
ment. 


Mr. ATCHISON. Iam inclined to think that 


| this is the first time in the history of the legis- 


lation of this country that an attempt has been 
made to establish the principles avowed by the 
Senators from Michigan and Indiana. What do 
Both those gentle- 
men affirm—the Senator from Indiana more es- 
pecially—that the bill ought not to be amended, 
although the appropriations may fall short in cer- 
tain districts of the country, for certain worksand 
certain purposes, and although they may be ex- 
travagant for certain works and certain purposes 
inother sections. Theargument used is, that you 
must adopt the bill as it is, defective though it may 


, be; and why? Because, if you discuss the bill 
| and amend it, where amendments are necessary, 


it may be defeated in the House of Representt- 
tives, for want of time. Suppose that we were 


| to adopt this logic in relation to all our legislation, 
| what would be the effect ? 


Mr. BRIGHT. I hope the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me to correct him. I did not say, 
at least I did not wish to be understood as saying, 
that there was any provision in the bill which | 
considered grossly wrong, though it has some 
very objectionable items to my mind. | look upon 


| the bill as a much better bill than the one de- 
| feated at the last session of Congress; yet I be- 


lieve it falls far short of doing justice to many 


| points in the West, demanding the attention ot 


Congress, if Congress decides to make appropr- 
ations for such purposes. 
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fr, ATCHISON. I understand the gentleman | 

reiterate What he said before, that the bill is | 
very good as far as it goes. Why, sir, the appro- | 
nations for the Mississippi and all its tributaries 
 ount to only $260,000; and, if I understood the 
jonorable Senator, he was of opinion that a much 
ier sum is necessary, and should be appropri- 
vod. The honorable Senator knows, as well as 
1 jo, that $260,000 will not be enough to buy the 
gpag-voats Which are necessary to be employed 
on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, not to say 
anything of the great trunk of the Mississippi 
. It is complained that the plunder—no, not 
slander; | will take that word back, Mr. Presi- 
dent; [should have said the money—appropriated 
by the bill, 1s not equally distributed throughout 
the United States; thereby intimating thata bill of 
this character should make an equal distribution | 
of the public funds as nearly as may be, to the 
diferent sections of the Union, not with regard 
to the absolute necessity of the works for which | 
the appropriations are to be made. I now take 
the opportunity of saying that this bill, in its 
coneral features, if not for the same works and 
with the same provisions and details, is identically 
the same with the bill that was, some years ago, 
vetoed by Mr. Polk. 1 do not know whether the 
principles of those who sustained that veto have | 

ilergone any change; they may have changed, 
for aught [ know; but I intend to stand precisely 
where { did then, and where I have always stood, 
on this subject. And [ here avow, that if every 
object in the bill was a just object,-coming as | 
it does, combining so many different interests, | 
making appropriations for every Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, I would vote against it, 
on the ground that it is fraudulent on its face. 

Mr. PRATT. There may be something very 
forcible in the last argument used by the Senator 
from Missouri—that this bill is similar in principle | 
to the one which was vetoed by Mr. Polk; con- 
taining the same provisions, as he says; and the 
onclusion necessarily is, that as the bill was | 
vetoed by Mr. Polk, it should not now be passed || 
hy the Senate of the United States. It was passed || 
hy Congress before it was sent to the President | 
for signature, of course. Fle vetoed it; and if the 
iator from Missouri recollects the history of | 
jose times, he will certainly remember that this act | 
onthe part of the President was one of the great || 
causes which induced the people to veto Mr. Polk 
himself. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I meant to say that T did 
not know whether anything had occurred to | 
change the views ofcertain gentlemen, with respect 
to the principles on which that bill was vetoed— 
whether anything had transpired to change gentle- 
men’s opinion as to the constitutional power of | 
Congress to pass such a bill, or as to the expedi- | 
ney of such a measure. 

Mr. PRATT. As to the power of Congress, 
all those who believe that Congress has not the 
power to pass such a bill, cannot, of course, vote 
in favor of it, however it may be amended. That || 
argument of the Senator from Missouri, therefore, | 
does not apply to that class of legislators. As to | 
the expediency of passing the measure, [ think 
that the result of the elections, to which reference 
has been made, shows that there is some reason- 
able ground for supposing that a change of opin- 
ion has taken place. , 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Polk declined to be acan- | 
didate, 

Mr. PRATT. It was very differently under- 
stood by our side. We understood that he pro- 
posed to the Democratic party to take him as their 
candidate, and that they refused to take him. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator from Maryland 
will allow me, I beg to say that that certainly was 
amisunderstanding. I know it personally, from 
a Polk himself, that he declined to be a candi- 

ate, 

Mr. PRATT. T am willing to be corrected. 

he argument of my friend is this: the Senator 
from Missouri says that the bill ought to be 
amended, and that the sentiments avowed by my 
friends from Indiana and Michigan are monstrous, 
when they say that, believing all the appropria- 
tions which the bill contains to be right, they are 
Willing to go for it without any amendment, al- | 
though they believe that the bill might be improved | 


Rp 
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by increased appropriations in favor of the objects 
which they have indicated. Now, if the Senators 
from Indiana, and the States in the great valley of 
the Mississippi, cannot obtain as much as they 
desire for improvements in their sections of the 
country, is that any reason why they should not 


| accept an appropriation which other Senators are 
| willing to give? I cannot see the soundness of the 


logic, or the force of the argument, which would 
say, that because it is the opinion of some Sena- 
tors that this amendment is not large enough, they 
would not accept an appropriation which Senators 
representing other sections of the country might 
be willing to give for such improvements. I do 


|| not see the force of such reasoning. 


Mr. President, another very strange course of 
argument has been used, this morning, by my 
friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Bortanpn.} In point- 


| ing out the defects of the bill, he points to an 


appropriation of $50,000 for the removal of the 
obstruction in Red river, commonly known as 
“the raft;”” and he brings in contrast that appro- 
priation with an appropriation of $20,000 for the 
improvement of the Patapsco river, from Fort 
McHenry to its mouth; and because that river is 
shorter than the Red river, he assumes that the 
relative amounts appropriated to each are not pro- 
portionate, or just in themselves. Why, sir, the 
appropriation of $50,000 is for the removal of a 
particular raft. It is to be applied to that, and to 


|, that alone. Jt has been alleged that this raft pre- 


vents the navigation of that river along its whole 
extent, and this appropriation is to remove it, and 
make the river navigable. The appropriation for 
the Patapsco river is to render the port of Balti- 
more accessible to the commerce of the country. 

3ut let us enter into a comparison of a different 
kind. The receipt of duties at the port of Balti- 
more during the year ending June 30, 1851, amount 
to $1,047,278, while the whole revenue from cus- 
toms at New Orleans, amounts only to $2,319,370, 
which has the commerce of the Red river, and the 
Missouri, and the Ohio, and the Arkansas—all 
those rivers, whose uniform market is New Or- 
leans. There can certainly be no just argument 
adduced from the length of the river to be im- 
proved. If there be but one raft in the Red river, 
and if the removal of that would render the river 
entirely navigable, it certainly is all that is neces- 
sary for the improvement of that river. That is 
a national object; and to remove the obstructions 
in the Patapsco river, which is the outlet of the 
port of Baltimore, is equally so. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Downs,] and the Senators from Michigan and In- 
diana, that the friends of this bill should test this 
amendment, whether they will consent to amend 
the bill atall. I differ from the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who says that 
this is comparatively an unimportant amendment, 
and that therefore we had better let it pass. It is 
said that this is amere verbal amendment. Thatis 
the very reason why I would makeit a test question; 
and the reason, too, why it should be rejected; be- 
cause it is apparent that if the Senate would con- 
sent to amend the bill, at the hazard of its loss by 
an unimportant amendment, they would run 


| further hazard when the question came up on more 


important amendments. It therefore becomes a 


| test question; and I conclude that if the Senate 


agree to this amendment, they will necessarily 
consent to amendments of more importance. I 
shall therefore sustain the call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to enter my protest 
against the process of reasoning enunciated by the 


| Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and followed 


up by the Senators from Indiana and Maryland. 
That is, that we must take this bill for better and 
for worse; and the knock-down argument of the 
Senator from Maryland 





Mr. PRATT. The Senator is mistaken. I | 


did not say that we must take the bill as itis. I 
stated that those Senators who were willing to 
take the bill as it stands would oppose any amend- 
ment: all other Senators may do as they please— 
they may offer anv amendments they choose. 
Mr. RUSK. That appeal is made to the ma- 
joritv in this body for the purpose of voting on 
the bill in its present shape without any amend- 
ment, whether it is right or wrong. A further 
argument used to induce us to take this course is, 
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that the House of eens will reject the 


bill if we amend it. object to the soundness of 
that argument. The House of Representatives 
have sent up this bill; and there is no reason to 
suppose that if it goes back with judicious, sensi- 
ble, and proper amendments, that they will refuse 
to agree to them. The bill as it has come up to 
us is wretchedly defective in respect to many of 
the appropriations; the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Borzanp] has alluded to some of them, and 
has shown that one sum of $50,000 might as well 
be thrown in the fire. I speak of the appropri- 
ation for the removal of the raft in Red river. That 
sum will not nearly suffice for the removal of the 
raft; and when we consider the immense value the 
uninterrupted navigation of that river would con- 
fer on the whole country—when we consider the 
immense cost to the Government of this coun- 
try, occasioned by its obstruction—we can readily 
understand why the Senator from Arkansas is 
dissatisfied with the amount named, and we can 
readily understand how it now costs double that 
sum—ay, $200,000, or $250,000—for the trans- 
portation of troops and munitions of war through 
that section of country. If we adopt the rea- 
soning of these Senators who urge the adoption 
of the bill as it stands, the Senate of the United 
States are bound to become the mere registrars of 
the acts of the House of Representatives, based 
upon theestimates of the Departments; and a great 
many of them,as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Arcuisen}] has remarked, based on no estimate 
whatever. 

I hope that this bill will be discussed and amend- 
ed. Those who are in favor of internal improve- 
ments—as | expect to vote for the bill, if properly 
amended, on its passage—can do no more serious 
damage to the plan of internal improvements than 
to pass a defective bill, appropriating some 
$1,500,000 which will accomplish little or no good, 
and render the whole system unpopular hereafter. 

I will not vote fer this bill—nor will I ever vote 
for any bill—for the mere distribution of money 
in different sections of the country. I believe that 
the distribution of money is one of the most dan- 
gerous things within the control of Congress; and 
when it comes to be a mere scramble for the spoils, 
as to who shail get the most, I will never partici- 
pate in it. What I desire to vote for in regard to 
this subject, is an appropriation of the public 
funds for national objects, such as will be likely 
to increase the commerce of the country and pro- 
mote the national prosperity; and when such a 
measure is brought forward, I will vote for it 
cheerfully. 





But, sir, when we are asked to take 
a bill that is right or wrong—with all its defects— 
as it may be sent to us, I cannot agree to it. 

A Senator. No one has shown any defect. 

Mr. RUSK. The gentleman says that no one 
has shown that there is any defect in the bill! 
Why, is not an appropriation of $50,000, which 
will accomplish no good object, a defect? 

The Senator from Maryland has drawn a com- 
parison between the amount of customs—duties 
paid at Baltimore and New Orleans—for the pur- 
pose of showing the high national value of the 
Patapsco river. But if that Senator had pushed 
his comparison a little further, he would have 
found that the tables of exports show a much 
greater discrepancy the other way. He would 
have found that nearly half the exports of the 
country go out from the city of New Orleans, and 
by the Mississippi river; and the reason why the 
duties are paid on these exports in Baltimore and 
the eastern cities is, that no measures have been 
taken to enable vessels to reach the port of New 
Orleans. A large portion of those duties, to which 
the Senator has referred, is paid by the valley of 
the Mississippi, in addition to the heavy expenses 
imposed on trade by the transit, by land, and 
coasti-wise. 

Mr. CASS. The discussion on which we have 
entered shows how we shall end on this bill. 
Amendment will succeed amendment, and the bill 
will be broken down by the weight attached to it. 
My friend from Missouri made some very ex- 
traordinary remarks. In the first place, let me 
observe. that his remark in regard to Mr. Polk’s 
veto does not inany way affect me. I voted for the 
bill which was vetoed; and here stands my vote 
on record. If have the Journal of the Senate he- 
fore me: ** The yeas and nays being demanded 
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me fifth of the Senators present, those who 
lin the affirmative’’- -were as here reco1 led, 
and my vote is amongst those in the affirmative. 
My prin iples in regard to this question were the 
came then as now 
Mr. BADGER. What was the question ? 
Mr. CASS. ‘The question was on the 


of be bill. 


BADGER. What was the vote? 

ar CASS. The yeas and nays being demanded 
the result was—yeas 34, nays 16. I repeat, Mr. 
President, that among those who voted In the af- 
firmative will be fwand my name; and I repeat 


passage 





vet further, that while the bill was pending before 
Mr. Polk for his signature, I went myself to him 
ind tried to urge considerations to induce him to 
sien the bill—the ‘**‘ Chicago letter,’’ and ‘the 
‘* noise and confusion’? to the contrary notwith- 
tandin vhter.] So that the fact of Mr. 
Polk’s toed the bill speaks nothing in 
recard nn upon it. 1 was just thesame 
lend of nece ry iation ul improvements then 
that I n now. in I defy any rentleman to find 


te in that Journal, from beginning to end, 


contradicts the position which | have taken 
to-day. lamin favor of such improvements as 
embrace great national works, but I am opposed 
to ant easonable and extravagant extens! n of 
the system. I! have always m ee that mee 
is dancer in the system, and that a wise and vi 
Legislature should watch the altigvauir en ‘ick 
system in order to avoid danger. I Say, aig Luin, 
hat past experience shows that danger, and if 
lis bill is once opened to amendment, the event 


will show that lam right. Every member of the 
Senate will get up and urge amendment after 
umendment, and will contend that unless his 
adopted, injustice will be done to 


section of the coumtry. 


ndment be 


ind Mi ourl 


would suppose that 


To hear my friends from Texas 
talk about this matter, one 
me high moral principle was involved. What 
Here is the State of Michigan, with 
1 lake coast of athousand miles, and forthe w rote 
f that coast it Is proposer d to appropriate the sum 
of $47,000! Still my colleague and myself are 
rto take that sum rather than to call inger 
the nassace of the bill. 

Mr. BADGER How much for Michigan ? 
Ir. CASS. Only $47,000 for the whole coast 
Michigan on Lake Huron, Lake Erie, Lake 


S rior, Lake Michigan, and Lake St. Clair. 
Forty-seven thousand dollars is the whole amount 
of the anpropriation. 


The Senator from Texas says that we are un 


willin to send t the bill b “kk to the Ee useof Ren 
resentatives, for fear that tb ody will reject it. That 
mere question of etttieRioney: but there is 


other consideration which, 
veizht—the 


shi all be c ompel 
| 


with me, has stil 
oan rerof over! 


ading the bill 
fd 6 dia dighaiuant If the 
e Inereased so as to become enor- 


rreater 

30 that I 
nppropriations 
1ous and unjust, I shall be compelled to hazard a 
e bill, and IT want to avoid that. So 
far as [ understand the bill, without going into the 
items, as we shall be obliged to doif these amend- 
ments are persisted in, | am favorable to it. ] 
think that as it was sent from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is moderate and reasonable. The 
honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Arcut- 
son] says that the bill being unequal in its distri- 
butions, asa matter of course, we a a ro against 
it. Why,sir, when will you ever get a bill which 
is equal in its distributions? It is utterly impossi- 
ble that you can have any such bill. You will 
have every little stream that a man may step across 
lugged into it as a great highway, and every little 
indentation on a coast made ek to be a suitable 
place for a harbor. And yet the Senator from 
Missouri would lead us to believe that unless this 
bill proceeds on the general principles of equality 
of distribution he will vote against it! 

Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator from Michi- 
yan misunderstands me. He misrepresents the 
position which I take. 

Mr. CASS. Oh, no: not at all. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I said that in this bill, and 
in bills of a similar character, the effort was to 

ppropriations for Congressional districts, 

id thereby carry the bill, whether its provisions 
wer ‘e right or wrong. I did not say that the bill 


vote arvainst th 


! inke a 


equally throughout the United States. What I 
said was, that attempts would be made to effect an 
equal distribution—at least so far as to carry the 
bill. 

Mr. CASS. Upon that point it is obvious that 
the Se: nator speaks about the impropriety of mere- 
ly local distributions; but I ask whether it is not 
in human nature for each man asking for an ap- 
propriation for his partic ular district, to suppose 
th: it itis more important than an appropriation 
for some other district with which he is unac- 
quainted? You may find one great improvement 
necessary to be made that will be more important 
than any other and all others. But do you sup- 
pose you can ever get a vote in such a body as 
this to put the whole internal improvement appro- 

iation on such a work? The thing is impossi- 
e. Ido not pretend to say that every Congres- 
ional district should have an equal division; but 
from the very principles of human nature, you 
must in such a case as this have reference, more 
or less, to local considerations. You must look to 
what your work is to be in the first place, and 
then act upon that in connection with other con- 
sider ioe: and unless you do that you will get 
no favorable vote. The thing is obvious. It is 
simply a question of expediency; and, let me say, 
that since this discussion commenced, two mem- 
bers of the other House, both of whom are favor- 
able to the bill, and voted for it there, have given 
me, as their decided impression, that if the bill is 
sent back overloaded with amendments, it will 
break down. They both voted for it, although 
they believed their sections of the country had in- 


pri 
bl 


justice done them; but they believed that, under 


the circumstances, it is the best bill that can be 
vot through Congress. I believe that they are 
right. I believe there is no principle of morality 
or justice or Injustice involved in the bill; I believe 
that it is not so grossly unjust but that every man 
may vote for it. No State in the Union will re- 
by it, in proportion to its extent of coast, 
than the State of Michigan. TIT repeat what I sai 
a short time ago, that Michigan, witha lake coast 
of eight or nine hundred miles, will receive only 
$47,000; while Ohio, with two hundred miles of 
coast, is to receive $70,000, and the committee pro- 
nose to add for her $37,000. For ce 
vith four or five hundred miles of coast, $53,000 
are appropriated ; for New York, with a coast on 
Lakes Ontario and Erie of three hundred and fifty 
miles, $144,000. I donot say thata <— aoe 
money is improperly appropriated. I do nots 
that there is a single work contemplated the it 
which oucht not to be provided for. I merely 
mention these facts to show the inequality of f this 
distribution. Do as you will, and you will yet 
find that after you have loaded the bill down you 
will have every member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives complaining that his district 
has not received enough. 

Mr. SEWARD. It appears to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that instead of attending to the practical 
question before us, we are discussing the meta- 
physics of legislation. 


CeLVE less 


I donot intend to go into the | 


question of internal improvements on the present | 


occasion, but I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the nature of the present question. We 
are already afloat ina debateona question whether 
we shall increase the amount of the appropriations 
proposed to be made by this bill, while this amend- 
ment does not propose to increase them by a sin- 
gle dollar, but merely perfects the | hraseology of 
the bill, as it is desiened to show bi intention of 
Congress. I hope that such an amendment will 
not be made an occasion for a test question upon 
changing the character of the bill. The commit- 
tee recommend this amendment merely for the 
purpose of guarding the public interests, supposing 
that both the friends and opponents ‘of the bill 
would agree to it, because it does not change its 
character at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not rise to discuss this 
bill on its general merits, or its particular provis- 
ions; but to ask one or two questions. Mr. 
President, I have read this bill, and know nothing 
more about it than if I had not read it. Why 
$45,000 should be appropriated for one thing, 
$50,000 for another, and $5,000, or $6,000 should 
be appropriated for a third, I do not know. We 
have no information on the subject. 


If you were | 
should be framed so as to distribute the money | appropriating. public funds for the erection of any 
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building, no matter how ordinary, a rey 
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Port w 
be laid before us, giving the reasons fo 


this and that. Sucha bill as this should hi tS 
accompanied by a report; showing the 
why we should vote the money, and the necese;, 
for our doing so, and such other informa = 
might be necessary to enable me, as a membe, ee 
the Senate, to judge of the propriet y of the m 
ure, without depending on the oral explana ag 
individuals Senators. Now, I ask the Sona... 
who reported this measure, [Mr. Davis,] 

originated, and how its framers arrived at 5} 
clusion that it was necessary to vote these cyan 
amounts? I should be told, no doubt, that ws 
are commencinga system, and that we must . 

mence it one way or the other. I find t 

tors are not very ps articular as to the dione _ 

1 ask how this bill was originated, and why y. 
are to vote on it without having rany inforiat 

Mr. DAVIS. I shall certa: nly have ni 
tion to reply to the Senator from South Carol} 
although I believe that after the res sponse 2 
I shall not cbtain his vote. I believe that h, 
far as the whole matter is concerned, py 
would not be extremely troubled, without lookin. 
at the bill, to know how to vote in the end 
still I have no objection to say what | know 
this subject. The firstremark I have to make | 
that the bill was originated in the House of Ry 
resentatives. It was considered and passed 
that body. Itis framed in accordan e with ¢ 
principles which usually govern us in making sii 
ilar appropriations, an d 7 irly all the items i 
bill—I will not say all, because Iam not ; 
certain with respect to the whole of t 
founded on estimates for public works long ; 
begun and carried on by the Government, by a 
proj riations from year to year, or from ime 
time, bills being passed appropriating su 
As it was supposed could be properly 
within the current year. Those are the data uy 
which the Topographical Bureau determined 
the various sums mentioned in the bill were neces 
sary. Those sums are merely the estimated e: 
penditures for the current year, on works alread 
begun. There may possibly be one or 
ceptions to this rule, but I cannot say positive 
that such is the case. The greater propor 
these items is founded on surveys long since made, 
as I have already said, for works already con 
menced an d prosec uted by seein reer! ent W 
ever enabled to do so by the action of Cong 

Gentlemen take it for granted that these w rl 
are not national; in other words, that they a 
of sufficient public importance to justify s 
appropriation. That only leads us back k to 
question which has been discussed, again a 
again, until it is exhausted. Some ef these work 
are of more importance than others; but they hav 
all been adopted by the Government, on the su 
position that they were necessary for the purp 
of the commerce of the country; and asa ¢ 
thing I may remark, without entering fully into 
the subject—for I am not anxious to absorb th 
time of the Senate—that the harbors provided for 
in the bill—and I suppose the objection applie 
mainly to them—are generally deemed to be 
cessary as harbors of refuge for the trading ves- 
sels which pass through dangerous waters, and as 
ports of protection. That is the foundation o1 
which these items stand. 

Then as to the removal of obstructions from the 
rivers, I am sure that no one needs enlightenmen 
on that subject. It must be apparent to the mind 
of every Senator that these great highways © 
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| commerce, which pass through several States, can 


not be improved and made susceptible of con- 


| venient navigation without some aid in addition te 


the resources of the population residing on theit 
banks. I believe that no State can undertake, 
with any degree of success, to improve such & 
great highway as the Mississippi, and this is: har- 
acteristic of many other rivers 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Boranp] has 
brought the port of Baltimore, with its little river, 
the Patapsco, into comparison with the Red river, 
or the Mississippi. Well, if the relative size of 
the Patapsco and the Mississippi constitutes the 
only ground of comparison, the Patapsco must 


| sink into a humiliating position, for it is a ver) 


small river. But, in a question of this nature, We 
must look to the commerce that is borne on 1's 
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nd the right which the public has to ex 
| be improved as a great commercial 
a". WT hen we see a great c ity, containing 
saiation of two hundred thousand souls, 
 e visited | yy the commerce not of this coun- 
one, but also of foreign nations, we must 
sive the strong, the urgent necessity for ren- 
the approach to that city as easily navigable 
°sible. We must consider not merely the 
tof the exports and imports of the place, 
eth of the river, but we must also con- 

‘he ceneral amount of business done on tuat 


} 


; and the » exigensien which exist for facilitating 
vansaction. It was with a view to such con- 
ceations. that that item was recommended. 
My. President, | have purposely abstained from 
any opening argument upon this bill, or 
tering into any debate, because I despair of 
yr upon any gentleman to vote for the bill 
sade up his mind on the question ont 
t possess the constitutional power to pi 
_ | think the duty of my friend fot ym 
{Mr. Ar rcHison] is easy. His mind i 
1p. He is resolved to vote against the bill. 
y, there fore , cannot be perplexing to him. 
jually despair of getting gentlemen to vote 
lof this description who have made up their 
ls against it, not for constitutional reasons, but 
influenced by considerations of expedi- 
| know that in the multitude of the items 
which this bill is composed, and the variety of 
sions Which it embraces, if a gentleman de- 
to vote against the bill he can readily find a 
I never knew a gentleman fail in such 
to assign a reason for his vote which did 
ear to be quite satisfactory to himself at all 
‘ whatever 1t might be toothers. It would, 
‘ore, be a work of supererogation for me to 
‘to convince gentlemen—especially in dis- 
x those topics which have again and again 
liscussed by the most luminous minds of 
ry in the Halls of this Capitol. To my 
rtain knowledge, this que stion of constitu- 
| 





ower has been discussed here again and 
id again, during the last twenty years, 
as the other perplexing questions which 
evrown out of it—the ques stions of the expe- 
y of doing this, that, or the other. 
[hese discussions have been carried on until 
here is nothing new to ol ‘eaid on the sub- 
id | may therefore be very well pardoned 
itroducing this bill with any particular 
vations of my own. If, however, I had 
wn that my friead from South Carolina [Mr. 
LER} had need of a report, I would, for his 
rratification, have taken the trouble to 
one up, setting before bim all the figures and 
mates, and the progress of each work for which 
i item is proposed, as fully as | might have 
able. I ome nevertheless, failed to do that; 
| perhaps I ought to admit that I have failed in 
ity in this instance. I wished, with all my 
that the bill had been placed in the hands of 
ther individual. I was anxious that some 
else should take charge of it; but it was the 
‘the committee that I should undertake it, 
11 will conduct it as well as I can. 1 suppose 
mmittee thought it should fall into the hands 
ne individual who had no particular interest 
the ‘division of the spoils,”’ as it is usually 
J. 
We of Massachusetts generally are pretty mod- 
‘in this matter. We share very little of this 
stribution of the public money; and if there is 
e the equitable arrangement which has been 
‘gested by some Senators, I might very well 
ein my place and complain that Massachusetts 
1 not gota fair share> But, sir, | shall do no 
hthing. I shall make no complaint because 
e@money does not flow towards my State; and 
must confess, that | thought the Senator from 
lichigan had forgotten what passed yesterday, 
when he rose to complain that there was an unjust 
and unequal distril yution. 
A Senator. Yes, 750,000 acres. 
Mr. DAVIS. Sir, did we not, yesterday, vote 
give to the State of Michigan 750,000 acres of 
€ public lands in addition to the $47,000 which 
8 proposed to give her under this bill? Is not 
Michigan the last State that, under any circum- 
“ances, should complain of want of aid to make 
her internal i improvements? 
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Mr. CASS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; but I 
must say she is not. She has received less than 
any other State of the Union. What she has re- 
ceived is not fora work merely her own, but is 
for the purpose of connec ting two great highways 
common to all the Union. It is not Michigan 
alone that is to be benefited. by the construction of 
that work; itis the entire country, inasmuch as 
the products of the country bordering on Lake 
Superior will all pass through that canal. 

But, Mr. President, I did net say one word 
about the injustice of the biil. I spoke of its in- 
equality. Nor am I censuring the committee; be- 
cause I maintain that you can make no bill which 
will not be unequal. I am, therefore, willing to 
take the bill as it is; but if you open it, I shall 
show its inequality. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am rejoiced to hear the re- 
marks of the Senator from Michigan. He uses 
exactly the right word when he applies the term 
** national’’ to the work for which the appropria- 
tion of land was made yesterday. He takes that 
measure out of the category, because the canal is 
a public work. I know the ee of the 
State of Michigan; but if I had my choice in the 
matter—and I have carried this principle out as 
far as 1 could—Michigan should have no work 
because she is the State of Michigan. If that 
pub lic work was not required to meet the public 
exigenc ies 


, | should not have supported that prop- 
osition. 


1 know the cre at extent of Mie} nivan, 

ind the great extent of her lake coast. I know 
hone destitute she is of harbors, and how indis 
pensable to commerce places of refuge are: and 
when, for one, | vote for improvements on the 
coast of Michigan. it is only on the idea that they 
are to be places of refuge for the commerce of the 
country, and that they belong to the General Gov- 
ernment: and it is no less a work belonging to the 
public than the canal around the Falls of Sault Ste. 
Marie. The one is as much identified with the 
public wants and exigencies as the other, and they 
both stand inthesameecategory. Therecan be no 
distinction made as to States: none atali. States 
should not be permitted to hold any accountability 
in this matter. 

Sir, you placed a bre: } water, which cost mil- 
lions of dollars, in the State of Delaware. Was 
that done for the benefit of the State of Delaware? 
No, sir; it was to afford a refuge to our vessels 





carrying the commerce along the coast of the 
country. It was equally useful to the shipping of 
New York, and Boston, and Portland, and Phila- 
delphia, and all engaged in carrying commerce on 
the Atlantic coast, and especially for all that was 
to go up the Delaware river. Would there, there- 
fore, be any injustice in saying that the State of 
Delaware was accountable for this expenditure of 
money for the building of a breakwater which was 
to benefit the whole shipping of the A tla ntie? 
Should she be held responsible for taking millions 
of dollars for this purnose? No, sir: the matter 
stands on no such footing. It is the public char- 
acter of these works that makes it proner that 
Congress should sanction them: and if they have 
not that character they should not be sanctioned. 
And, Mr. President, these little ports alone the 
lakes are. just as necessary as a canal around the 
Falls of Sault Ste. Marie. I do not think the in- 
genuity of my friend from Michigan can draw a 
distinction between the one and the other. It is 
of no consequence to me whether a place of refuge 
lies in the State of Michigan, or Illinois, or New 
York, or Pennsylvania. That ts not the inquiry. 
The inquiry is, Does the public exigency require 
it? If it does, then it should be granted, if the 
Government has the means of doing it. 

I have taken some pains to note down the 
amount of money which has been expended upon 
these old works. The bill itself will show what 
is now asked for, and the principle on which it is 
asked. I repeat, that it is supposed to be a proper 
sum for the current year. It is to be a sum which 
can be conveniently expended. That is the true 
principle. With these remarks, I will yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
demand for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so much as suppose 

| that the report which I said should have been made 
| upon this subject should have come from the Sen- 
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ator who reported this bill; but I do say thatthere 
ought to have been some report made 
who originated it. 


by those 
If the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives, and | am to vote upon 
it according to the objects contained in it, whether 
they e national or local, how am I to know 
whether they are national or local from the mer: 
naked bill? — 

My friend from Michigan tells me, that the only 
ruard and security against the iantnid appropria- 
ing money for the purposes indicated in this bill, 
is the vigilance of members. Sir, all my vigilance 
would do me no good in regard to a bill which I 
cannot understand, and know nothing about, and 
which | must take blindfold and upon faith 
Whether its objects are of national importance, or 
whether they are purely local, | cannot tell. But 
1 am told now that I am required to vote upon 
faith, and not by vigilance. Vigilance is the very 
last thine which need be exercised in regard to this 
bill. No, sir, the Senate must » it blind, or the 


bill, l am told, is not to pass 


I would like very much to know whether this TT 


a general internal improvement bill, or whether it 
is a local improvement bill; | use gentlemen 
say, if it is of a general character, they will 
not vote for it; and if it is of a local character 
they wil ot vote forit. Thev will only vote for 


it if itis of anationalcharacter. I cannot under- 


stand these lines. There is nothing in the world 


from which some gentlemen will recoil so soon as 
the term, ‘fa general system.’’ Now, I want to 
know if this is a general system: for I take it fon 
cranted if itis, that a great many men will recoil 
from it. But I cannot tell whether the objects of 
the bill are national or local from the mere bill 


itself. And by the way, I will say this, that if I 
had selected any gentleman upon this floor to draw 


up a report on the s ibject, l wot | } ve selected 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I believe that he 
wot id h ive drawn it un as uci Ily 1! d cle irly ag 
iny Senator, but | 70 say that it would be a 
difficult t k for any one to draw up such a report 
as would disermminate between what is national 
and what 1s local. | would like to have the meas- 
urement | W h we ire to sett f what river Is 
bic enough to be national. but I sunpose, de mini 
mis non curat lex. 

This subject is full of difficulties. It] con 
stitutio ot ections, at ad it is esnecially anen to 
obiectio if we are ealled unon to vote tl 
bill, unon the broad eround that a syste to be 


commence du on fa th. fit dn otunon ‘anything like 


vigilance, which may be exercised upon the sub- 
ject. And | say here to the honorable Senator from 
Massachu etts, tl tl micht ceive preference to one 
amendment over another. In a bill of this kind 


! | 


everv clause ouchtto be discussed by it If. a that 


members micht vote according to ther intel rence 
unNon ¢€ h one of the nnronriations Rit that 
would not carry tl) through. We are to 


take if ve find it, combined together: and it is 
by this 1 nation of interests that a bill of thie 
kind wil lways pass—and pass it will, always, 
for the efitof those who can control the votes 
of Congress, and that is the majority Ido not 
say improperly combined; but it would be a diffi- 
eult thine indeed for representatives to avoid a 
temptation of this kind to vote for a bill which 
contains a favorite clause of theirown, althongh it 
contain thers which mav be o : le to 
them. 


And now, when I am told to take this bill with 
out examination, it at once discloses the whole 
character of lerislation upon subjects of this kind 
If we are to take a bill making appronriations for 
internal improvements, let us have some estimate 
made out, delibe rately men le ¢ uf, looking to the in- 
terests of the whole country. 1 do not say it 
would be unequal—not at But TI cannot un 
dertake to vote for this bill, ne hall T undertake 
to vote for a single clause in it, if Iam to take it 


upon faith, and not upon information, to enlighten 


me. i have! o dout t that ] } w ] rive at reference 
to some apnnropriations over others I have no 
doubt that I should giv decided preference to 


some, but Ishall be debarred that | vilege . he 
cause I understand that on all sides the friends 

the bill want it to pass.and the only way to pass 
itis nottoshow the character of the bill. Vigi- 
lance! Invoke legislative vigilance upon a matter 
which we must take blindfold, without seeing wha! 
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it is—which we are required to take upon faith, 


and not look into it! Thatis the way such things 
will always go through. But | am opposed to 
acting in such a manner. I wish to vote under- 
standingly. I cannot vote blindfolded. I must 
know what I am voting for. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, the question 
now before the Senate, as I understand, arises 
upon the first amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred. In that way 
the present question is before the Senate. The 
amendment is to strike out a portion of one clause, 
and insert other words in lieu of it; and the 
question which has led to this debate, comes be- 
fore the Senate upon that amendment, because it 
is the first amendment to the bill presented by the 
committee. Gentlemen who have called for the 
yeas and nays upon it,as I understand, say, ‘ Let 
the Senate vote upon this amendment as a test 
question, that we may see whether they will amend 
the billat all.’? They address to the majority this 
argument: “if you amend the bill at all, it will 
insure its defeat, because when it goes to the other 
House, there will not be time to pass upon the 
amendments.”? And the Senator from Michigan 


suggests that it will so overload the bill as to sink | 


it, | suppose by its specific gravity. How over- 
load it, Mr. President? What does the honorable 
Senator mean by overloading the bill? If he means 
anything, itis that you will ingraft appropriations 
upon it for so much money, or forsuch unworthy 
objects, as ought to destroy the bill; for he says, 
in a certain event, he may vote against it himself. 
This would present the subject to us as a sort of 
general scramble. The doors of the Treasury 
have been opened by the House of Represent- 
atives passing the bill in the form in which they 
sent it to us, and the argument addressed to the 
majority of the Senate is, “* Take what they give 
you. Do not go into this seramble, because if 
you do you will bring the subject into such dis- 
repute, that the Senate, or a majority of it, will be 
obliged to vote against it;’? and that argument is 
addressed to the American people, in vindication 
of the expenditure of their money to the amount 
of millions. 

| have been led into this by the suggestion of 
the honorable Senator, that one danger, if you go 
into amendments at all, is, that you will overload 
the bill. Whhat lL wanted to present to the Senate, 
and through the Senate to the people of the coun- 
try, who will look here at our proceedings, is this: 
The first amendment offered by the Committee on 
Commerce, is to be presented to this Senate as a 
test question, and that test question is, whether 
you will amend the bill at all. What is that say- 
ing to the Senate? I! is a request to the majority 
here not to inquire into the propriety of the amend- 
ment—not to inquire whether it is wise or just, 
but exclude all that from your deliberations, and 
be it wise or unwise, reject it, because, if you do 
not reject it, we shall lose the bill. In other words, 
the bill comes before us under such circumstances 
as to preclude deliberation, and the recommenda- 
tion of the gentleman is, ‘* Do not deliberate. Ex- 
ercise no discretion upon it. Take it as it is, be 
it good or bad, because if you do not, it will bein 
the power of the other House to defeat the whole 
bill.” 

I want to look a little at this amendment. I 
want to inquire before the Senate whether it is 
wise or unwise. Iam going to vote against the 
bill. Iam satisfied it cannot be presented in such 
a form that I shall vote for it in any event; but I 
would say to the majority of the Senate, strike 
from it everything mischievous, or amend it in 
such a form as to reduce the mischief to which 
we who are opposed to it think the whole measure 
has atendency. The clause in the bill which the 
Committee on Commerce propose first to amend, 
is a proposition to appropriate $75,000 * for open- 
‘ing a ship channel of sufficient capacity to ac- 
*‘commodate the wants of commerce, through the 
* most convenient pass leading from the Mississippi 
‘river into the Gulf of Mexico.” Is there any 
Senater who believes that $75,000 will accom- 
plish that? T am told by the chairman of the 
committee which reported the bill, [Mr. Hamuin,]} 
** Oh no, it is only a small part of it:’? yet in its 


terms it is an appropriation of $75,000 to open * a | 


‘ship channel of sufficient capacity to accommo- 
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'fconvenient pass leading from the Mississippi 


‘river into the Gulf of Mexico.’? What is the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Com- 
merece which gentlemen present here as a test 
question, in order to determine upon it whether 


we will make any amendment to the bill? The | 
most important feature in that amendment is, | 


that the engineers who are to conduct the work, 
shall, through the proper Department, report 
to the next Congress what amount of money it 
will require to do this work; and gentlemen say, 
*« strike that out; donot admitit.”? Sir, I should 
say, that with that strict propriety which becomes 
those who are to administer a trust—and we are 
to administer the trust here of the Government— 
we should entertain no work, of this magnitude 
at least, without first knowing what it is to cost 
the country. We should not enter upon this 
work, to which the Treasury of the people is to 
be committed—for when you once begin there is 


a committal—and refuse an amendment to it | 


which inquires into what the work will cost; and 
vet the Senator from Michigan, and those who 
reason with him, tell us: **Do not ask what the 
work will cost: for if you do, it will defeat the 
whole bill.’’ Sir, this is a most important amend- 
ment. It is one about which the American people 
ought to be informed, and yet that information 
you deny them, by refusing the amendment which 
proposes to give itto them. As the bill comes 
from the House, there is no such provision con- 
tained inthe clause. All they require is, that the 
Secretary of War, through whose Department 
this work is to be conducted, shall, ** at an early 
day in the next session of Congress, report said 
contract, the progress of said work, and an esti- 


mate of the annual cost of keeping said channel 
99 


open. It requires nothing more. What the | 
work is to cost is not contained in the original bill, | 
The amendment requires that he shall report ‘the | 


progress of the work, the amount necessary to 
complete it, and an estimate of the annual cost of 
keeping said channel open; and any contract 


which shall be made, shall be limited to the amount 


hereby appropriated.”’ 

T say, with all possible respect to the Senate— 
and I say it to the country through the Senate—is 
it that sort of legislation which the people expect 
of the Senate, that we shall commit the Treasury 


to a work which must cost a very large sum of | 


money, and yet deny the people the opportunity 
of being informed what the work is to cost in the 
end? And this will be the effect, if the amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

This is not the only amendment proposed by 
the committee. There are large series of amend- 
ments, proposing on the part of the Senate ap- 
propriations for such works as the committee have 
determined are proper to insert in an expenditure 
of this character. This is the only opportunity 
that Senators have had to make any proposition 
whatsoever in reference to the course of expendi- 
ture contemplated by the bill; and vet the honor- 
able Senators from Michigan and Indiana, and 
those who reason with them, say that the bill 
comes before the Senate undersuch circumstances 
as to preclude deliberaticn and action. Youmust 
take it as itis, good or bad. ‘* We are satisfied 
with it,’’ say they, ‘* and you must take it as it is, 
or you run the risk of losing it.”’ Sir, if you legis- 
late in this way, the Senate is a useless body, a 
mere incumbrance upon the House of Represent- 
atives. Weshould stand here prepared only to 
register their rescripts as the edicts of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not know—l am unable to say— 
whether the House of Representatives will pass 
this bill or not, if amended. But I am rather 
disposed to think, from the character of the ex- 
penditures involved in it, that, put upon it what 
we may, it will pass; because there is such a com- 
bination of interests in it, that it will carry the 


majority. Of course I do not mean to charge cor- | 
ruption, for I do not believe there is that; but | 
every section of the country, as far as I can judge | 


from seanning the general provisions of the bill, 
are interested. There is a combination of local 
interests which | apprehend will carry the bill 


through, put into it what we may; but I wish for | 


one, holding the very humble position I do before 
the American people upon this floor, to place it 
upon record, that this test vote is upon an amend- 


‘date the wants of commerce, through the most || ment that is intended to preclude deliberation, and |\ much more magnificient streams and channels 0! 
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Senarp. 


preclude action on the part of the Senate on ay 
immense money bill. ; 

Mr. BELL. I do not Propose to enter into th. 

discussion of the general principles Upon whic 
this bill is founded. I do not intend to on im. 
argument which has often been largely pone; 
in this body heretofore—whether it is ‘a win oe 
icy or not. But, sir, [ wish to trespass y . ol. 
Senate for a few moments only, in reference - the 
immediate question before the Senate. tc 
posed by some of the friends of this bij] that + 
reject the amendment under consideration ress 
be a test question, and decide the point uae 
the Senate will admit any amendment whatever... 
the bill. My apology for trespassing at all den 
the attention of the Senate, is that I have why 
consider a very important amendment to prope 
| And I do not think it perfectly fair, that the qyos. 
tion upon the first amendment of the commit. 
should be considered asa test. In regard to th 
| point, the appropriation—$75 ,000—proposed to hp 
made for the improvement to which that amend. 
ment is attached, | doubt not will be very judi. 
ciously expended in deepening the channel ai th. 
mouth of the Mississippi, so that the improvemon 
will go on under the auspices of the Governmoe, . 
The amendment, therefore, is not indispensahly 
important as regards the appropriation proposed 
to be made for the opening of that channel, 

But as to the general proposition, that it is the 

| policy of the friends of the bill to reject every 
amendment, as it strikes every individual membe, 
of this body who is favorable to the bill, and whose 
particular section, or, if you please, whose gee. 
tional interests are provided for, it will be regarded 
asa favorable and wise policy by the Senate to 
reject such amendments. But, it will strike other 
members of the body whose particular sections, 
or whose share in the general policy of improving 
the internal communications of the country have 
not been sufficiently appropriated, as an unreason- 
able and unjust policy to exclude every amend- 
_ ment, when their particular sections of the country 
shall appear to be entirely or mainly overlooked, 

I do not pretend to say that the southwestern sec. 
| tion—the interior States—have been entirely over- 
looked; because partial appropriations have been 
| made to the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, 

and Arkansas, which are streams and channels of 
communication which deeply interest the trade and 
commerce, and the transportation of the products 
of that country. Still, there are large sections of 
country, including entire States, and having navi- 
gable waters of very great extent, which are en- 
tirely overlooked in the var'ous provisions of this 
bill. I may be pardoned for alluding to particu- 
lar or local interests, since I am claiming the in- 
|| justice which is done to any particular section as 
the ground and apology for consuming a very 
few moments of the time of the Senate on this 
subject. 

There are the Tennessee and Cumberland riv- 
ers, one of which is ordinarily navigable for eight 
hundred miles to his upper stem, and the other 
some seven hundred and fifty miles. Not one 
cent is given to them by this bill. They are 
| wholly overlooked, while streams which are only 
twenty or thirty miles long, in some instances, 
have appropriations made to them; streams that 
are confined to single States have very respectable 
appropriations, in amount, made to them. It 's 
impossible for me not to offer what I deem im- 
portant amendments, as a friend to this general 
policy, and, if you please, as a friend to this bill— 
for | do not pretend to say that [I should act upon 
such limited grounds as, because no measure—l 
will not say an equal measure—of equality is dea’ 
ont to the section T represent, that, therefore, I 
will vote against the whole bill. I do not take any 
such ground; but I think it my duty, and I think 
the Senate will not complain of me, and even the 
friends of the measure will not complain, if ! * 
feel myself called upon to bring to the notice 0! 
the Senate what I considera gross omission in the 
bill—not that I regard the measure of equality 0! 
distribution as important in a bill of this sort; but 
I do think it should have some approximation (0 
it. 1 do think that it should have such an approx 
imation to it, that it should not have an infinite 
variety of small objects in one section of thecoun- 
| try, carefully attended to, while much larger ones, 
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verce and navigation, in another section, are 
* overlooked. Though | may vote for this 
[shall consider it a gross and rank injustice 
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|| This gives rise to an idea of hardship, as the 
| honorable Senator from Missouri says, wearing 


| 


| 
| 


1s framers, if no modification is made in it in || 


e cor of important objects—one that cannot be 
gpted for upon any just principle. 
"The honorable Senator from Massachusetts has 
Ted in the bill—I think he said almost the en- 
body of them, not to say the whole—are for 
a. eontinuance of old works which have been 
sxamined and surveyed, and appropriations made 
‘hem from time to time for twenty years past, 
ith such intermissions when the policy and prin- 
ves of the Administrations for the time being 
ve inhibited them by placing vetoes upon appro- 
sriations forcarrying them on. That is true; and 
wring all that time have not a majority, a large 
soportion, of the people of this country been in 
~ vor of these Measures, and supported them from 
seion to session, and from Congress to Congress 


sess! 


joring the whole time? Taking it to be true that 


: eaid, that a large proportion of the items con- | 


the appropriations contemplated by the bill are | 


chiefly, if not exclusively, designed for those old 
works, for which appropriations have been already 
made—works upon which large amounts have 

ven already expended—the representatives of 
other sections of the country, and of other con- 
siderable interests, think that, after twenty vears, 
i is time to pay some attention to those objects 
which have received nothing in al! that time—ob- 

eis that have never had an appropriation from 
ihe General Government; objects more worthy, 

‘veand ten times, than some which have repeat- 
edly received the attention of the Government and 

ropriations of money. My argument is, that 
it is time, if, as the honorable Senator from South 
(Carolina says, we are about to commence a sys- 
ten, that these larger objects should be noticed. 
But the truth is, we are not about to commence a 
system; itis a continuation of what has been, I 
believe, the policy of the Government. I believe, 
even in General Jackson’s administration, there 
were eight or ten millions appropriated for those 
purposes. J! may state the amount too high. 
Mr. BUT!.ER. I would ask the Senator if he 
knows whether the money so expended has done 
any good at all, or not? 

Mr. BELL. I think it has. 

Mr. BUTLER. Take the Cumberland dam 
appropriation, particularly. 

Mr. BELL. That did great good, I am happy 
tobeableto say to the Senator from South Carolina. 
{s the honorable Senator has provoked me toa 
digression, | would remark that the whole coun- 
try interested in the navigation of the Ohio has 
heen appealing to Congress for four years—that 
has been the time since I have had the honor to 
return to Congress—for money, either to remove 
thatdam altogether, or put it into a state of repair 
1 which it would be beneficial to the commerce of 
the whole country. I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina that that dam wasa very beneficent work 
to the whole commerce of the Ohio when it was 
constructed, and that it continued so for many 
years; but for the last five or six years, owing, 
not to the removal of the dam, or to any part of 


it being swept away, but to a depression in one | 


part which was never completely finished, per- 
laps, it has become a nuisance. The Govern- 
ment placed it there. Congress and the Execu- 
live, at one period, refused tomake an appropria- 
ion to remove it, upon the ground that if the 
Government placed it there, and it became a nui- 
sance, it must remain a nuisance, because the 
Government originally trespassed upon the Con- 
stitution in putting it there, and therefore it would 


not be constitutional to remove it. That, in effect, 


is equivalent to the declaration made in the mes- 
sage of a former President. I am complaining of 
‘hese great inequalities; and if the honorable Sen- 
stor from South Carolina will allow me, I will 


cau 


pertienlar section, the northern or eastern, if 
bs please, or the northwestern, seem to have the 


‘tgest share of the ‘* spoils,” if you choose to | 


call them so, or the largest amount of the public 
money appropriated for internal improvements, 
* that there is not even an approximation to jus- 
tice in such bills as they are generally presented. 


mention here what I consider one of the greatest | 
ses of these inequalities: why, it is that one | 


the aspect of fraud upon its face, and founded 
ina combination of interests. All these things 
do seem to be presented when you go into a con- 
sideration of the relative importance of the various 
measures provided for, and of the relative magni- 
tude of the works. These appearances are ex- 
hibited: they do present themselves. And yet it is 
the natural result of the condition of parties in this 
country, and of the opinions entertained by hon- 
orable members of this body, and of the other 
branch of Congress. The honorable Senator will 


| understand that I mean nothing personal when I 


say, if lam asked why these extraordinary fea- 
tures are presented in the bills of this magnitude, 
as Nathan said unto David, ** Thou art the man”’ 
who hath brought it about. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think I have been 
here long enough to do much in that way. 

Mr. BELL. I do not say that the Senator, as 
an individual, has had this immense influence upon 
bills of this description, giving them a feature of 
partiality and a want of proximate equality in the 
different sections of the Union; but I speak of him 
as a type, representing a class of statesmen and 
politicians on this floor. Although this question 
now presents itself, after having been a popular 
and favorite measure of a large majority of the 
people of this country for twenty vears at one 
time—from Mr. Monroe’s administration to the 
close of Mr. Van Buren’s; it was considered a 
popular and conceded doctrine; I do not mean a 
system of general improvements, including roads 
and canals through the States, with or without 
their consent, or by taking shares in their com- 
panies, but the improvement of rivers and harbors 
—harbors of the interior inland seas, the lakes, 
and great rivers west. Although I say that has 
been the sentiment of the country for so long a 
period, what has been the fact with regard to the 
minority of the representatives of the States in 
this body, and of the people in the other House? 
Some of them have continued to stand out upon 
the question of inexpediency. and others upon the 
want of any power in the Constitution to make 
the appropriations for such improvements. Let 
these gentlemen come in and regard this doctrine 
as settled. It is a doubtful one. Can honorable 
Senators stand upon the ground that this is a clear 
unconstitutional effort to appropriate money from 
the Treasury? That is a question which some of 
the most enlightened and patriotic statesmen in 
the countrv have from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment discussed. Will gentlemen never regard 
it as a settled question ? 
and attempt, by their uniting in the support of the 


| policy that has the sanction of a majority of the 


country, to give an equality to it, to restrain its 
abuses, interpose their influence and votes to give 
it not only the aspect, but the reality of justice, 
and an approximation to an equality as near as 
may be in a policy of this kind? When they 
speak of constitutional objections, let them say 
upon what ground they give their support to the 
light-house bill. 

The late eminent, lamented, and distinguished 
Mr. Calhoun, a former Senator from the State now 
so worthily and honorably represented on this 
floor by my honorable friend, [Mr. Butier,] took 
what I conceive to be the view of a practical and 
sound statesman upon this question. When he 
had made up his mind that these appropriations 
forthe great rivers of the West constituted a proper 
policy for the Government to adopt, and he saw 
no such constitutional objections to it as were not 
surmountable in his judgment—his principal ob- 


jection was to the expediency of such a system— 


he came in and endeavored to regulate it. That 
great man saw the inequality and great injustice 
which might be done to one section over another, 
while there was a respectable minority of the States 
represented upon this floor always protesting 
against such a policy, and allowing the majority 
who thought favorably of it, and had it in their 
power to adopt the measures to make an unequal 
distribution, and not do complete justice to all the 
sections of the Union. When he saw that that 
must be the result, he took a far-seeing and states- 
man-like view of the subject, and inasmuch as the 


policy was so loudly demanded by the condition | 
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great rivers of the West—when he saw that it 
would be foreed upon the country—he did, and 
even if he had considered it more objectionable, 
be would have strained the construction of the 
Constitution, not against a clear and valid objec- 
tion, but a constructed one—he would have con- 
strained his mind to come to the conclusion that it 
was constitutional, because he saw that the policy 
was likely to be established in the country. He 
saw that if one barrier of the Constitution was 
broken down, he might conclude that others might 
readily be overleaped. He wanted this to stand 
upon no ground of unconstitutionality. His great 
mind and experience led him to the propriety, the 
expediency as a statesman of acquiescing in this 
measure. If all his admirers—those who have gen- 
erally agreed with him at the South—would adopt 
his conclusions on that subject, they would come 
in in support of this measure, and assist by their 
votes in giving somewhat of equality and justice 
to all having the interests of every section of the 
Union duly and properly looked to in this great 
measure; they would come in and sustain those 
who are of the opinion that although the system 
is in itself liable to great abuse necessarily, and 
that the only way to prevent abuse is to unite 
heartily in the support of such objects as are con- 
sidered important and proper, rejecting those which 
are unimportant and unnecessary, but which may 
be combined together in order to get a majority in 
their favor. 

These are my views upon the subject. If the 
South would come in, regarding this as a settled 
question—a question that is foregone in the decis- 
ion of the country, and must be acquiesced in—if 
they would let the country be regarded as compe- 


tent to settle it, they might have a beneficial influ- 


ence upon it. 


This policy has been going on, and 
will go on. 


The interests of the West will see 
that it goes on strengthening from year to year. 
lam as much opposed to the abuse of it as any 
Senator on this floor can be. There are objects 
in this bill such that, although | may give my 
support to them, I shall do so under a sort of 
moral duress—a necessity on account of the great 
importance of improving these great works. 
There are numerous small objects of no import- 
ance, in my estimation, in the bill. And, again, 
the section to which I belong has been almost 
neglected; but still, sensible as I am of the im- 
portance of making the other improvements, I 
shall probably vote for the bill. But I did not rise 
for the purpose of making such remarks as these. 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
called me out on them. I will remark, further, in 
answer to his question, though, that the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi river, and some parts of the 
Ohio river, appropriations which have been hereto- 
fore made were of great and beneficial use. And 
v hen he speaks of making estimates in regard to 
the probable cost of deepening the channel of the 
Mississippi, | would ask what engineer, or what 
corps of engineers, in the world, could make an 
estimate of what it will cost annually to clear out 
the accumulations of snags in the Mississippi? 
We want an annual appropriation, and no engi- 
neer can compute what it will cost to carry on the 
improvements. 

With regard to deepening the channel at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, that inland torrent— 
more like a torrent than an ordinary river to the 
eyes of the careful observer—I would say that the 
river is annually making immense deposits. The 
whole delta, that whole country, is but a deposit 
from the Mississippi of the sands, &c., of the 
Rocky Mountains, and of the Alleganies. It is 
depositing annually. That channel may be deep- 
ened out to admit ships of the greatest burden, 
but it will have to be kept clear. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000, $30,000, or perhaps $50,000, an- 
nually will be required to keep that channel open. 
Who can estimate what it will cost? Suppose, 
instead of $50,000, it would cost $250,000; would 
it not be worth it? The honorable Senator from 
Maryland alluded to the receipts of duties at New 
Orleans upon our imports. Sir, the great South- 
west is supplied with its imports chiefly through 
New York and through Baltimore, and that makes 
it important to deepen the channel of the Pataps- 
co, which is a little river, 1 do not know exactly 
how long. But, sir, look at the exports which 


of the West, particularly the great lgkes and the || pass down the Mississippi river, and out by the 
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way of New Orleans. There are thirty millions 
or forty millions of cotton, besides tobacco, and 
oth er productions of the West, exported annually. 
\ Senator near me suggests more than fifty mil- 
lions annually. Suppose, now, it should cost 


¢250,000 a year to keep that channel open, after | 


t has once been opened, why not appropriate it? 
' had it from a passenger who traveled down the 
Mississippi river, that he counted eighteen large 
ships—some carrying three thousand or four thou- 
sa nd bales of cotton at one time—aground in the 
river at this pass of the Mississippi. It is an im- 
pediment to the commerce of the whole country. 
It should be improved. It is one of the inost im- 
portant works in the bill, undoubtedly. 

But this is all aside from the object for which 
lL rose. I desired to address a few remarks to the 
honorable Senators who have expressed themselves 


satisfied with this bill. The honorable Senator 


from Michigan is willing to take it, as well he 
may be. It has been demonstrated that he has 
no cause to complain. He satisfied—the hon- 


orable Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] is 
satisfied. Heis gettingas much as enn be applied 
this year to the mouth of the Mississippi There 
are, besides, $50,000 appropriated to the Re d river 
raft; but still he shakes his head, 
not satisfied. Ithink he may be reasona! 
fied with the bill. Besides there is the general ap- 
propriation on the Mississippi. It is very likely 
that there is as much appropriated as can be ip- 
plied between this and the next session of Con- 
gress. The honorable Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Borvtanp] tssatisfied, and well he may be; 
and other Senators are well satisfied; but lam not. 
But, sir, itis not as an individual that I am dis- 
satisfied. | am dissatisfied with the ceneral in- 
equality of the bill. I repeat again, that the Cum- 
berland river is navigable for seven hundred and 
fifty miles. It is tributary to the Ohio first, and 
then to the Mississippi river; but I do not eee 
to ask one cent for it. All I would s to the 
honorable Senator from Matenchrasetts’ is, that 
that is one of the old rivers to which some 
or forty thousand dollars 
yet, it has been left off. No appropriations have 
lately been made to it. It goes b ry my door; but 
I do not mean to make a pretext of that being an 
old work. Let it pass. But here is the Tennessee 
river, running through portions of three 
Kentucky. Tennessee, and then into Alat 
then into Tennessee arain. 


as if he were 


‘i satis- 


thirty 
have been appropriated ; 


States— 
ama,and 
It runs for near eight 
hundred miles, and it has never had an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of itsnavigation. I say 
that is a new object; and is it not time, after the 
twenty years that this system has been in partial 
operation, that at least some notic e should be taken 
of it? I think it is. 

I think the Representatives of that section may 
well complain, if they are put off on the ground 
that we are afraid that making amendments will 
jeopard the bill, and on the ground of its being a 
new object. For the very reason that it has never 
had any appropriation before, it should have one 
now. Gentlemen ought to pay some attention to 
it. There are rich productions upon that river, 
and have been for the last twenty years, and yet 
it has never attracted any considerable notice from 
the Government. For this reason, I trust I shall 
be excused for saying these few words, and for 
appealing to the friends of this measure to let us 
amend this bill judiciously. If we do so, and it 
goes to the House, and they do not agree to the 
amendments, we can recede from them and take 
the bill as it originally stood. 

I am in favor of the bill. If these amendments 
are not made, | think I shall vote forit. I have 
not particularly examined the items. ! do not 
know that there are any items in it of such a 
character as would lead me to vote against the 
whole bill. T trust, however, that the Senate, in 
taking the vote upon this amendment, will not 
regard it as a test question, and consequently vote 
it down, because by making amendments we 
may run some risk of losing the bill in the House. 
Senators say we have next session to get appro- 
priations—they say it is only three months until 
we have another session of Congress. And what 

will the next session be? It will be but three 
months long. I will not say how it is likely to 
be spent. It will be upon the eve of the advent 
of a new Administration, when the spirits of one 
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party will be buoyant with success, and those of 
the other depr essed. What will be our condition 
for legislation? There will not be such an anxiety 
to look to the interests of the country. At most, 
we will have but three months; and while we may 
be disposing of the appropriation bills, we will 


| not be very likely to succeed in obtainine a new 


| am satisfied with this bill. 


river and harbor bill. For that reason I think I 
am justified in making a point, if I can, to have 
this bil] properly amended. 

Mr. DOWNS. The honorable Senator 


Tennessee has made a mistake if 


from 
he supposes I 
I am not satisfied with 
it. I coneur in the objections urged to it by the 
Senator from Arkansas and others. It does not 
appropriate as much to the Mississippi as it ought 
todo. But IT have been here lone enough to know 
that if | wait until [ get everything exactly as | 
wish it, and never vote for a bill until I do so get 
it. I shall have to wait a sale time before I vote 
for the bill. Ido object to this bill: and if it is 
amended, I shall move to amend the anpro- 
priation which has been alluded to several times 
in the course of this debate—that for the Red river, 


once 


| and also those for the Mississinni, and I shall in- 


| sist upon them. 


| great quantity o 


| that the amendment which is 


| over for the present, 


But the point which I make is, 
that, considering the period of the session, the 
e have to do, and the 
little probability there is that the bill wil! pass if it 
is altered, we had better not make any amendment. 
I have objected to the amendment now under con- 
sideration not because I have any objection to it 
in itself—for it is an improvement of the bill, and 
I should be elad to have it—but because | thought 
it better under the circumstances not to a 
bill at all.. This being the nature of the 
ment I would greatly prefer—and [ wil! ! 
discussion to = t point if | can— 
1\onorable Senator from Massachu- 
adopted— that it should be passed over for 
the present, because my vote upon it would de- 
pend upon the fact whether we n on any amend- 
ment to the bill at all. Let us then eo on and 
take the question on the other amen tenth of the 
committee, making addition to the amount appro- 
priated, and then if the bill is amended at all I 
shall have no objection to this amendment 
the contrary, shall vote for it. 


f business w 


mend the 
» amend- 
ring the 
to see the sug- 
vestion of the 


setts 


, but on 

I therefore suggest 
under en) 
first, because it stands first in the bill, 


isideration 
be passed 
and that we vote unon the 
others. I suppose that can be done, for it is really 
a question about the merits of which, independent 
of the circumstance I have me) 
differ. I hone by unanimous cons 
will pursue this course. 

Mr. HUNTER. that the test 
vote as to whether the bill will be amended or not 
can be taken as well upon this as upon any other 
amendment—for surely it is a most important one. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that 
the amendment cannot be passed over in that way, 
but by unanimous consent. It is the first amend- 
ment reported by the committee, and the question 
will have to be taken on their amendments in their 
order, and one cannot be passed over for the pur- 
pose of taking up the others, but by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HUNTER. [hope this amendment will 
be adopted. I am opposed to passing over it for 
the purpose of taking up the others. I wish the 
question taken now. 

The PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DOWNS. 


we do not 
ent the Senate 


tione d. 


It seems to me 





It cannot be passed over. 
Then, althouch I do not dis- 
approve of the amendment itself, I shall vote 
agrainst it; but if other amendments are adopted, 
when the question comes up on concurring in 
them, I shall vote for it. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Arcnison] seems to think that it is 
astonishing that the Senators from Indiana and 
Michigan should support this bill, although it is 
not exactly what they would wish. Is that ex- 
traordinary? Is it not of every-day occurrence? 
According to the idea of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, there ought to be but one legislator in Con- 
gress, and if he could not cet everything accord- 
ing to his will, he should go for nothing. I thought 
there were some two hundred and thirty-odd 
members of Congress who are to deliberate and 
agree upon the subjects which come before us; 
and I certainly have been in the habit—and I am 
| very much mistaken if all have not frequently 
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been in the habit—of voting for bille wr: 


|! which has } 
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tain some provisions of which we do » 
So itis with this bill. I do not ann 
whole of it. It contains some approniier: 
which are highly defective; which are te. .. 
Take, for instance, that for clearing oyt 
of the Mississippi. We have been ackin... 
$150,000 for that purpose, and the bil] » R oo 
only $75,000. The appropriation for the im... 
ment of Red river, as the Senator from 
said, is clearly inadequate. So are al) th 
priations for the Mississippi and 0 
But the question is not whether I am ver; pets 
isfied with the appropriations or not, but whe 
I will take them, or take nothing? | pres. 
we should take them rather than take nosh, 
Although this appropriation for the mouth of w 
Mississippi is too small, still TI think t wi 
some good; it will do something towards rem 
the creat impediment to the entrance of that 
heen peculiarly unfortunate and 
astrous within the last six months. & 
ted river. I prefer to take what the 
rather than to take nothing. It 1s, t 
matter which gentlemen must decid . 
selves upon what course they will take. Buy. 
my own part, I much prefer the bill, defective 
it Is, to bei x without appropriations altogethe, 

But t here is another difficulty in the way 
these amendments. Situated as the bill is 
there are, some persons who w 
for it; but if you make it like some other } 
which have been before us, they wil! rot yote ¢ 
it. This is not the same bill which was before 
at the last session. That bill contained some 
visions against which | voted which are not 
The two Sodus Bays, and other provisions + 
we fought against most strenuously at that tin 
are not in this bill as it came from the House, | 
are reported by the committee. If these amer 
ments are adopted, my support of a | il is very 
uncertain. Itisa — bitter pill : is. It 
not very palat: able; but certainly, if th two Sod 
Bays are put into it, with the harbor of St. Lo 
which my friend from Missouri says he is goi 
to move, with other local provisions, |, fi 
will most assuredly refuse to vote for it. I think 
then. if anything is to be done on this subje 
during this session, the only plan is to leav 
bill as itis. I would remark, in regard tot 
ticular amendment, that Ido not think it is ma 
terial. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I want to call the attent 
of the honorabie Senator to the S 
the bill, as it came from the House, there is this 
clause: 





ry 


perhaps, 


Sodus bays. | 


‘ For the improvement of the harbor of Sodus Bay, La} 
Ontario, Cayuga county, New York, $10,000.” 

Whether that is Big or Little Sodus Bay I 4 
not know. 

Mr. DOWNS 
committee. 

Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir; it is 
it came from the House. 

Mr. DOWNS. It is for Little Sodus Bay 

Mr. a D. It is for Little Sodus Bay 

Mr. DOWNS I think, then, Mr. 
that, if we Salad to pass this bill at all, 
better take itas itis. But I was about to remark 
that the amendment insisted on cannot be materia 
because I have reason to believe that the prop 
construction of the law is as I stated, that thee 
tract could not be made beyond the money appr 
priated, I have reason to believe that the Seer 
tary of War takes this view of the si suhje 
therefore do not consider it very material. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a good 
been said, in the progress of this debate, a a 
framing of this bill to meet particular loval 1! 
ests, by which it might be enabled to con on 
the votes of a majority of the Senate. | wish! 
vindicate myself, as far as it may be necessary,! 
voting for this bill, from having been prepossesse 
by any such consideration as that alluded 
There is a State in the Union by the name of New 
Hampshire, of which we should not know if ¥ 
did not read the debates of political conventions 
So far as the legislation of the country 1s © 
cerned, in regard to any appropriations for inter! 
improvements, I believe, from the foundation 


That is the amendment of 
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Presi lent 


de I 


tor 


the General Government to the present time, ther’ 
has never been but one single appropriatio for 
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vement in the State of New Hampshire, | 


was for the small sum of $10,000, in the 
247, which was employed for the purpose 
easing the facilities of the circulation of a 
ypocratic newspaper, and not for removing 

io any river or harbor. That has 
he history of internal improvements so far 
he State which I have the honor in part to 
is concerned; and you are to-day, and 
een for years, collecting more money an- 


ei 


s in 


iy out of the factory girls and factory opera- 
~ the shape of postage, than you have ever 
-opriated in the State for any sort of improve- 
+ from the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
aan present moment. Itis said, in making 
ments of this sort, that it will not do to 
ae riate the sums to one particular point. That 
Ihave no doubt it is correct; 

be looked to. 


that 
I hav e ho 


; ad 
ana 


ences must 


it; but | have found that the class of 


+ need 


Qrateg not to be looked to are those 
se population is very small, and growing com- 
vely less. A State which has but four Rep- 


tatives in the present Congress, and will have 
three in the next, 18 not, In any view, worthy 
ippropriation for an internal improvement. 

. State which but three 
esentatives in the present Congress, and will 
yeone or two more in the next, it is manifest 
everybody that the navigation must be im- 


gir, 1 has two ol 


ved. 1 think some suggestion of this kind, 
it intimating anything corrupt in this—be- 
it is not senatorial, and none of us would do 


¢ which is not senatorial—some such con- 


tion may afiurd some clue to the construction 
s of this character. Nevertheless, I shall 
my vote for this bill, although I am unfortu- 
ey trom a State which has but four Represent- 
ves in this, and’ will have but three in the next, 
rress. 

all vote against the amendment for this rea- 
on; itis entirely immaterial, as the Senate will 
rat it. 


it does not qualify the bill 


sell, and leave 


+} Pr 
s the sum of money to be appro- 
1 


ed exactiv the same; it leaves 


the object to 


The original bill 





ted ex retly the same. 


res the Secretary to report the progress of 


the 


. } ‘ 
work al 


iendment d 


next session of Congress; the 
oes the same. ‘I'he original bill re- 
estimate of the annual cost of keeping 
‘thannel open; the amendment does the same. 
the amendment does which the bill does not, 


res an 


hat if 


it proposes to require an estimate, and a 
r provision that no contract shall be made 
exceed the amount appropriated. 

t if itis possible to frame a 
iw—we have got more than one statute upon the 
te-book which accomplishes that object— 
which prohibits the head of a Department from 
making a contract for a larger sum than is appro- 
riated in the bill authorizing the work to be done, 
ithink that gentlemen who have been interested 
the Senate, in getting up the California dry- 
dock, or California floating-dock, will understand 


woicn shall 


Now I take it, tha 


what the settled construction of the law upon that | 


jectis. By the action of the Department, un- 
ler the advice of the Attorney General, the appli- 
ation of the appropriation in that case was de- 
iyed twelve months, because the Department 
iid not make a contract for the work within the 
opropriation made. This amendment in that re- 
pect, then, is entirely immaterial. And then all 
hat it does is simply to require an estimate of the 
nual costof keeping the channel open. It would 
every idle for us to make a provision by law 
that there should be an annual exhibit or estimate 
of the amount required to do that, when those 
Who are interested in it will see that the estimates 
ire made and presented. I have not found, thus 
‘ar, that itis necessary to make a law to require 
tsiimates; but on the contrary, the estimates 
me in a great deal faster than the appropriations 
emade. [do not think for that reason, that it 
‘necessary to make any provision of the kind. 
But there is a difficulty in my mind in voting 
lor this bill; and I regret that there are not some 
centiemen now in the Senate who used to be here, 
4ore conversant with dictionaries than I am, so 
‘aat we might have the meaning given of a *‘ gen- 
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Democratic. Now, what makes ageneral system? 
That is the thing that labors in my mind. The 
have 
in the Senate who 
talks of referring to the Constitution now. i 
entirely superseded by platforms. 


constitutional question is entirely clear. I 
not heard of any * old fogy”’ 


I wish that some 
gentleman who is conversant with platforms and 
dictionaries both—and very few men are: 
who understand most about platforms know least 
about dictionaries, [laughter}—but if there should 
be any conversant with dictionaries and platfon ms 
both, I wish (and I say it with a sincere de- 
sire) for light. 


ject. 


ht. We want light upon this sub- 
j I want to know, and I[ want gentlemen who 
advocate this bill to know, if, in voting for it, we 
are not in great danger of coming up to a general 
system? indefinite term. We 
apply itto systems and candidates now, indiscrim- 
inately. They are most all generals; but whilst 
some are in favor of generals for candidates, they 


General is an 


are opposed to generals for systems; they are op- 
posed to a general system. ‘hey are in favor of 
General Scott and of General Pierce, but they are 
opposed to general systems. The difficulty is in 
finding out whata general system is. I ask for 
light. It strikes me that the common experience 
and observation 


of mankind is the reverse of what 
it might be supposed to be. The system which 
the minority are in favor of is general; the system 
which the majority are in favor of is not general. 
One would think that exactly the reverse of that 
should be true; and that the system which com- 
bined the greatest number, and united the major- 
ity in its favor, would be the general system. 
But that does not seem to be the fact. The gen- 
eral system now means that which the minority 
want; the system which is not general, is that 
which the majority want—that which Is not gen- 
eral is sought for by the majority. I do not 
know how to understand this. I confess that I 
have been embarrassed to know how to getalong. 
[ trust lam making due progress in this age of 
progress; and that I shall soon reach, if I have 
not already reached, to that pitch in which | can 
treat platforms with respect, and the Constitution 
with contempt. But it seems to me, in the tend- 
ency of things now, that the Constitution has 
vot to be an obs plete idea; and I have been look- 
ing—and [ hope by another session to find—in- 
stead of the resolution which requires the Consti- 
tution to be printed with our rules, and distributed 
to Senators and Members, that the Constitution 
will be dispensed with, and thrown away—possi- 
bly given to some antiquarian society—and, in 
place of it, that platforms shall be printed with 
the rules, and some definitions; so that those of 
us who wish to keep within the pale of the true 
faith, may understand what is the meaning of 
general, and what of particular, when applied to 
the measures which we are to vole upon In our ca- 
pacity as members of this body. 

But I am ready to run the risk, so far as | am 
concerned, of following in the footsteps of my 
illustrious predecessor. 

Mr. FOOT. Whois that? 

Mr. HALE. Itisno matter who. Iam will- 
ing to run that risk, and take it for granted, that 
this system stops short of a general system, and 
so that it is safe and democratic to vote for it. 
But I do hope the present session will not close— 
I hope we shall not go home to our constituents, 
until we set up some landmarks by which the 
unwary may take heed, that they may notin an 
evil hour step beyond the mark which divides the 
boundaries of a general system from a particular 
one. Upon that subject | do feel some solicitation. 

I confess I am quite ignorant of this bill. I have 
not even read it; andl do not know that I am 
yeculiar in that; but I am in favor of the system; 
am in favor of a general system; and | think that 
one Senator whom I heard address the Senate this 
morning, has qualified it by saying, that he is not 
in favor of an unreasonable system. I think I 
will agree to that. I am in favor of a judicious 
system—of a reasonable system. 1 am in favor 
of anything—I had liked to have said—that is 
national in its character; but I forget that another 
dictionary of the language is to be made, and that 
the word national has an entirely different meaning 


It is | 


those | 


SENATE. 
word, 


| had mengeres, according to the old dic- 
lionaries 


which read, that ‘‘national’’ was 
‘* general;’* but we are opposed to what is general 
1 am in favor of anything which is truly national 
in its aspects. [amin favor of improving the 
Mississippi, and the Patapsco, and the Hudson, 
and any other river, or harbor, or lake, in which 
the citizens of this whole country are interested 

[I will not shut up my sympathies, nor confine 
my action here by any such miserable considera- 
tion as might arise from the fact, that not a dollar 
has ever been, or probably ever will be, appropri 
ated to the little State which I have the honor in 
part to represent on this floor. No, sir, | will re 
member here, however | may forget it elsewhere, 
that lam a citizen of the United States; and that 
when I speak of a national interest, | have some 
thing else besides negro slavery that | 
with the definition of ** national,’’ as 
erence to political subjects. 


connect 


used in ref 


For these reasons, | am in favor of the bill. | 
ot ame ' 
will vote for it; and I will not delay it a 


Stigie 
hour, nor embarrass the Senate with offering 
amendments; but will endeavor, as they are pre 
sented by others, to give as understanding a vote 
as I may upon them. 

With these remarks, I leave the subject, saying , 
however, that I have not examined the bill as mi 
nutely as | could wish to have done; and probably 
shall not. From the defects and deficiencies ot 
which | have had occasion to complain again and 
again on the floor of this Senate, it is now to be 
voted upon hastily. Nine tenths of the session of 
the Senate—I speak with all the respect that is 
due to the Senate; I will not speak of this Senate, 
but of some Senates that have sat heretofore— 
nine tenths of their time, I say, have heretofore 
been taken up in making speeches, that have no 
possible connection with any practical subject for 
legislation before them. 

And now important business, involving millions 
upon millions of expenditure, and all the great in 
terests of the country, are forced into the very 
last hours of the session, when the proper consid 
eration cannot be given to them. No considera 
tion can be had on the great subjects upon which 
we are called upon to legislate. How do we find 
ourselves at this moment? About a week and a 
half of the session ts left, and we have yet to econ 
sider the civil and diplomatic, the naval, and the 
army appropriation bills, and the bill for the im 
provement of harbors and rivers; and, by the 
blessing of God, | hope we shall consider the 
‘* homestead bill.’’ All these great measures are 
left to be acted upon in this little span of time 
these few, brief, fleeting hours, at the end of the 
session, when nearly the whole of the session has 
been consumed by the vicious system which has 
prevailed. In alluding to this vicious system, | 
do not speak of this Senate at this session; | am 
speaking historically of another Senate, which 
used to sit in the Island of Nickvoo, [laughter, | 
some three hundred years ago. But we may take 
advantage of the history of those who have gone 
before us, and avoid the errors into which they 
fell, and escape the consequences. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, if the vote 
which is now about to be taken is to be revarded 
as a test vote, 1 deem it proper to say a word 
upon the subject. I do not deem it proper, how 
ever, at this moment to say a single word as to 
the general policy which this bill attempts to carry 
out, or as to the constitutional power upon which 
it seems to be based. Nor will I occupy the at 
tention of the Senate by adverting to the im 
portance of this particular amendment. | ap 
prehend that every Senator, familiar at all with 
the trade and condition of this country, must see 
by a glance at this bill that the very amendment 
proposed here is more important to the general 
welfare and interests of the country than are twen 
ty-nine thirtieths of the measures contained in 
this bill. It is to afford an outlet to the immense 
trade of the Mississippi valley, in which trade the 
States represented by every western Senator— 
the States represented by every Senator of the 
United States from the valley of the Mississippi— 
are interested. It isa trade which at this very 
hour amounts to $150,000,000 
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eral system of internal improvements.’? You || from what it used to have. ‘We have nothing The amendment is based upon this eom- 
‘now, sir, that we Democrats are all opposed to | national in the northern States—nothing national | mon-sense view, that the bill as it comes down 
‘general system. But anything short of that is |{ at all, | mean in the modern acceptation of the || from the House seems to contemplate that the 
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entire contract is now to be made by the Secreta- 
ry of War, and that the appropriation is to com- 
plete the work. The amendment contemplates 
that a report shall be made to Congress of how the 
money may be appropriated, and it recognizes, at 
the very outset, that this is but a partial and tem- 
porary appropriation, 

But, sir, | rose more particularly to say that 
the attempt to cut off all amendments to this bill 
will necessarily preclude many gentlemen from 
voting for it who would otherwise feel inclined to 
do so. Gentlemen would feel more induced to 
vote for a bill which they had been permitted, 
somewhat,toamend. I would follow the example 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, and remind 
the Senate that there is such a State as Florida; 
and that while hundreds and thousands of dollars 
have been expended for some sections of the coun- 
try, and while large sums, which are not appa- 
rently necessary, are appropriated by this bill, 


there is a State having fifteen hundred miles of 


sea-coast—embracing within its folds the most 
dangerous navigation upon the face of the earth— 
in which is interested $250,000,000 of commerce 
upon the Gulf, which has to go through a very 
narrow pass, and has nota single dollar appropria- 
ted for the improvement of this navigation for the 
passage of your commerce. I do not stand here 
to speak particularly in behalf of the State of 
Florida as wanting anything for herself, but I call 
the attention of the Senate to this matter, so that, 
if this bill is to be passed on great national views 
— if these are great national measures which you 
seek to secure—we may adopt the plan which has 
been adopted in the fortification of the country, 
and provide for those works which are evidently 
the most important, and follow the:n up, beginning 
at the right end first. 

Sir, it has been in the contemplation of our 
public men ever since the acquisition of the Flor- 
idas to make a canal across the peninsula. It is 
entirely practicable. A survey has already been 
made. We have arrived at a state of things when 
our bureaus here are perfectly conversant with the 
nature of the country, and an estimate has been 
made for a new survey which will not exceed 
$30,000. If this work be made, it will—next to 
a transit across the Isthinus of Tehuantepec—be 
the great national work of our country. 

1 would say, too, in addition, that for some three 
hundred miles your vessels, bearing this immense 
commerce between the Bahamas, Florida, and 
Cuba, have to pass this dangerous navigation, 
and there is nota single light-house there; while in 
New England there is hardly a mile of coast, I 
may say, Where there is not a light-house con- 
structed by the General Government. Yet on the 
Florida coast, a million of dollars, at the lowest 
calculation of western produce, is annually lost, 
and northern shipping, barely and purely for the 
want of lights and buoys; but this great national 
object has no place in this bill! There is a paltry 
appropriation here, as the bill comes from the 
House, of $5,000 for letting one mlet into another, 
which is an object more peculiarly State than 
national. 

Now, sir, as to the policy of all these measures 
here, | would say nothing now; but I call upon 
the Senate to let those gentlemen who have na- 
tional views, who are not local in their views— 
and | profess not to be; [ profess to ask nothing 
for the State of Florida, but only for great meas- 
ures which contemplate national security—let them 
improve this bill. Let us make it such that we 
can all vote for it. 1, for one, am willing to give 
up some prejudices to make this the best bill of 
the sort that ever was passed; butas it stands I do 
not think | can vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that Senators, in their remarks upon this ques- 
tion, have proceeded upon the ground that a 
proposition has been made to deprive them of the 
liberty of speech, or the privilege of offering such 
amendments which they may choose to offer to 
this bill. Now, Ido not understand that there 
is any such proposition. Whether this question 
be decided one way or the other, every Senator 
can offer any amendment to the bill which he may 
choose. The only question, as I understand it, 
presented by theSenator from Indianais, whether 
those who desire the passage of the bill will vote 
for those amendments or not; and as this was the 


| low. 





first proposition to amend which came up, it was || 


suggested that we might as well indicate by this 
vote, in the beginning, as by any subsequent vote; 
and, therefore, it was suggested that this might be 
considered a test, as it would probably save the 
time of the Senate hereafter. 

But, sir, a word as to this particular amend- 


ment. In itself, L find no objection to it. I would | 


vote for it very cheerfully under other circum- 
stances, as a matter of precaution; but if I am ca- 
pable of understanding the existing provisions of 
the bill which it is thus proposed to amend, there 
is really no necessity for it, unless we assume 
that the Secretary of War is likely to exceed his 
authority, and culpably disregard what is evi- 
dently the intention of the original provision. 
W hat are the words of the provision of the bill 
as it stands? After providing an appropriation of 
$75,000 for this work, it goes on to provide, ‘* and 
‘it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
‘ apply said moneys to opening said ship channel 
* by contract”’—not, be it observed, to accomplish 


the whole work by a contract, but to apply a spe- || 
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cific sum of money which is here appropriated— | 


of course as far as it will go, to that particular |! 


object. If it had been intended to appropriate 
more than this, the bill would surely have men- 
tioned the amount. [am not authorized to say, 


and perhaps it would not be proper for me to say, | 


if | knew, what was the intention of the House of 
Representatives in using this particular phraseol- 
ogy, but [ can well suppose what consideration 
might have governed them in using it. We know 
very well that, with the best explorations and ex- 
aminations we could have made by the engineers 


. ‘- - | 
of our Army, and other scientific persons employed 


for the purpose, we have been unable to ascertain 
certainly, what amount of money would be ne- 
cessary for the whole work. 


beginning, only as an experiment. Even the plan 
of the work, beyond an experimental trial, has 
not been determined upon. And | apprehend, 
that with this small amount of money—less than 
any of the engineers who have examined the mat- 
ter have declared to be sufficient even to make an 
experiment—no Executive Department charged 
with carrying out such views, would for a moment 
think of making a contract embracing the whole 
work, and involving an amount larger than that 
appropriated. 

Some engineers, who have been employed to 
examine and report upon a proper plan, and the 
probable cost of its execution, have, I think, gone 
as high as $300,000 in their estimates for the mere 
experiment to test its re upon the plan 
proposed by them. Another one, I understand, 
has estimated for the same at $100,000. If I rec- 
ollect rightly, the report made by Mr. Ellet, a dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, who was engaged a year 
or two ago in examining and estimating for this 
work, sets down the cost upon a peculiar, and, I 
thought, a simple and feasible plan of his own, at 
something like $100,090 to open the channel, with 
a regular annual sum of perhaps $20,000 to fol- 
This is my recollection of it. Does any 


| one suppose that $75,000 will be sufficient to com- 


| this last-named sum will be moved. 


plete the work? No, sir—no. I have been told 
by those who desire the work to be commenced 
speedily and prosecuted with success, that less 
than $150,000 will not do to begin with; and I 
doubt not, if this amendment be now made, that 
Why, sir, I 


| doubt whether the whole work contemplated can 


| before us. 


be done for less than from half a million to a mil- 


W hat is now pro- || 
| posed, if I understand it, was regarded, from the | 


lion of dollars, or within a shorter time than two | 


or three years. ‘These considerations, which must 
be present to the mind of any Secretary, and the 
words of the law and its obvious intention staring 
him in the face, he would be a bold man indeed 


if he exceeded the amount of the appropriation. | 
| 


If he did, he would deserve impeachment. 
Senators have complained that they have no op- 


portunity to examine the bill; that a proposition | 
is made to force them to vote before they have | 


been enabled to enlighten themselves. Why, sir, 


on the 30th of last month the bill was received by | 


the Senate from the House, and on the I1th of 


this month it was reported by the Committee on | 
| Commerce. 


Since then—seven days—it has been 
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Senate. 


about it, has done so already; and if he } 
itis perfectly competent for him to rise } 
sent his own views, and discu 
content. He may discuss ey 
the bill from beginning toend. He may offer 
amendment that his judgment, or even his w 
or caprice may suggest, to every section and gy... 
line in it. There is no restriction UPON any on. 
there is no proposition to deprive any one a. ' 
privilege of offering to amend or discussing ..” 
bill as he may choose. oT 

A few words now to the remark of my } 
able friend from Maryland, (Mr. Prarty “2 
regard to the comparative importance of a os ; 
ers mentioned in this bill. He objects to MY com. 
parison of the length of the Patapseo with jj, 
Red river, as measuring the relative import mn 3 
the two, or of their commerce. | Mentioned th 
great difference between them, in this regnos __ 
only one point of contrast, not as constitytins » 
In amount of present commerce, I admit tha: , 
short river has more than the long one, Ry: \.. 
looking ahead for a few years, and anticinay,,, 
the future by an estimate of the past, the immene 
and fertile country of which the Red is the rye» 
and which is already populating, and woyld ¢) 
up almost in a day, and grow from a wWilderno: 
to cultivated fields, if this great thorouzhfare wor 
opened, rises into an importance which deol» 
overshadows the whole country which is drained 
and supplied by the Patapsco, and commands » 
interest commensurate with its extent, or iho 
length of its great river. But in estimating the 
amount to be appropriated, there is an elemey, 
more directly and appropriately to be considers 
than those either he or I have mentioned. [ »; 
the character and extent of the obstruction to hy ». 
moved. And in respect to this, how compares the 
Patapsco with the Red river? A mole hill to, 
mountain! The Red river, as I said before, jg of 
great national importance—not merely to one 
State, but running through three States, and , 
country destined to make some half dozen more, 
The Senator from Texas stated, what we al] know 
to be true, that the Government of the United 
States incurs, in consequence of the raft, an ex- 
pense, almost every year, for the transportation of 
supplies for the troops on our western frontier, 
much greater than the amount now proposed t 
be given for its removal. It strikes me to be one 
of the simplest questions of economy. If you 
should appropriate at once an amount sufficient | 
clear out that obstruction, and follow it up wil 
an annual appropriation to keep it clear, it would 
be a money-saving operation for the Government 
You would save enough in the item of transporta- 
tion, almost, in one year—certainly in two- 
cover the whole expense of the work. 

And then, sir, the Senator from Marylani 
seemed to proceed upon the supposition that the 
raft of the Red river was a very small affair. | 
do not know whether the Senator has paid moet 
attention to it, or taken the trouble to inform hiu- 
self; and he may be surprised when I tell him that 
the Red river raft alone is something like five times 
longer that the whole length of the Patapsco river 
It is estimated as sixty miles long; and althoug! 
not a solid mass of timber, it is not wide of the 
mark to say, that if all the timber it contains were 
brought closely together, it would make a solid 
| mass filling up the whole bed of the river fort 

space of at least twenty miles—a solid mass 0! 
wood, sir, twice the length of the Patapsco, an 
then a navigable stream on each side of this 0! 
struction, which, above and below, measures from 
twelve to fifteen hundred miles. I claim not 
much for such a river when [ call it national in t's 
character and importance. As 1 have said, it runs 
already through three States—Arkansas, Texss, 
and Louisiana, and, beyond them, through a cout 
try which is destined, [ doubt not, at no distat! 
day, to make some half dozen more broad ant 
fertile States. 
Besides these considerations, there is an obliz* 
tion, in the nature of a compact on the part of! \ 
| United States, and for which a pecuniary cons 
eration has been paid, to remove this obstructio" 
from Red river. Many of our people who po" 
chased the Government Jands near that river, & 
| pecially above the raft, did so when the Gover 
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ery Propositio, 


I presume that every Senator who in- || ment was engaged in the werk of cutting out \ 
| tended to read it, and intended to enlighten himself || raft. [t was then believed that the work wow 
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. the belief of the people upon their faith in 
‘ Government. 1 need not remind the Senate 
"A the country that this belief would have been 
er any * fed had the Government done its obvious and 
duty. Under that promise, and on that faith, 
rire purchased the land, knowing it would 
.. valuable if the raft was removed, but compar- 
the “ively valueless if that were suffered to remain. 
3 Me (ader those circumstances, and while the work 
was in progress, they paid their money into the 
x,tional Treasury. 
on with the work to completion was part, and a 
moat material part, of the consideration, for which 
he money was paid, But after that the appropri- 
sions were withheld, and have been withheld ever 
ca and the work abandoned. Was not that a 
~gmpact, and was it not binding upon the faith of 
this Government? Injustice has been done in this 
se, not only by failure to perform a great public 
joty, and consummate a great national work of 
messing importance to the whole country, but 
‘iso of failing to keep faith with the individual 
_ suzen, it is time that reparation was made. 
a Tis seems like a beginning. It is small, but I 
hope it will be consummated. 
Mr. MASON. ‘The hour is late, and as it is 


ae important that we should have an Executive ses- 
a y sion, | move that the further consideration of this 
bee subject be postponed until to-morrow, in order 
ie that the Senate may proceed to the consideration 
a of Executive business, 


The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
ue a division—ayes 22, noes 23. 
abe Mr.SOULE. Mr. President, I have buta word 
to add to what has been said on this question. I 
am seriously apprehensive that, unless the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Commerce 
, be adopted by the Senate, the appropriation itself 
Pee may fall to the ground, and be rendered perfectly 
iaihe useless. My apprehension is based upon this con- 
enh sideration: that from the phraseology which has 
a been adopted by the House, it might seem as if 
r the $75,000 appropriated were to cover all the 
exivencies of the contract to be entered into. Such 











asa beg my sense of the meaning which might be 
rm attached to the clause as it came from the House, 
a - the Senate will perceive that I cannot consent to 
te its remaining in that condition. The very sug- | 
. y gestion which fell from the Senator from New | 
1S Hampshire, [Mr. Have,] would prevent me from 
doing so. He alluded to the case of some appro- 
seaidl priation made at the last session in favor of Cali- 
i zi fornia, which could not be acted upon, on account 
at of the sam appropriated not having reached the 
ie amount necessary to effect the whole work for 
which it had been thus appropriated. If such a 
vel rule prevailed in that case, it will equally prevail 
at the in the present one; and Llabor under some appre- 
Sige hension that no contract then will be entered into. 
me For itis obvious—and I have no wish to conceal 
‘Ale. it, either from the Senate or from the country— 
an that that this work, to be completed in a manner that 
dom will make it truly available for the great purposes 
ow intended to be accomplished, will necessitate an 
eae expenditure on the part of this Government not 
if the far below $500,000. 
aes The Committee on Commerce being under that 
solid impression, and being provided with all the ma- 
fora terials that could enable them to judge of the na- 
ion of ture and extent of the work to be undertaken, and 
ond anticipating the large amount of expenditure which 
= ob. it would render necessary, considered it important 
fron to make the appropriation in such language as 
nt t would leave no doubt of the intention of Con- 
in its cress to carry it out, whatever its cost might be, 
runs but to carry it out upon data and estimates that 
exas, would enable them to judge that it was properly 
cout directed and attended to. 
istant IfSenators will do me the favor to look at the 
4 and amendment as it comes from the Committee on 
Commerce, they will see that it places it beyond 
bliga- all doubt that this is but an initiatory appropria- 
of the tton—that it is not expected that it will be sufficient 
ynsid- ‘0 enable the Department to complete the work, 
retio but that, on the contrary, so far from expecting 
» pur: any such thing at the hands of the Department, 
of, OF it beforehand tells them that they are to go on 
ae with the sum appropriated, and to prepare an esti- 
rt the mate of the probable cost of the whole, that Con- 
would gress may at the coming session, appropriate 


lone, well and effectually done. Such was the | 
ne Ut ’ \ . | 
* mise of the Government by its acts, and such 
promis 


I'he implied promise to go | 
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| whatever amount may be deemed necessary to 
complete the work; thus laying ona large basis 
the foundation of the great undertaking which this 
body, on my suggestion, had the merit of father- 
ing and of encouraging with its special care and 
protection. 

That being the view which I entertain of the 
effect which the wording of the bill as it comes 
from the House may have, and of the meaning 
which the amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce so strikingly imports, | entreat 
those who are truly the friends of the measure to 
vote for the amendment, and by their vote to 
guard the measure from the danger of being de- 
feated under the unguarded phraseology adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. DOWNS. I merely wish to remark, that 
[ put an entirely different construction upon the 
provision of the bill as it stands. | do not think 
that this appropriation as it is in the bill will im- 
ply that the whole work is to be done for it. The 
provision specifically requires the Secretary of 
War to report the contract, and the progress of 
the work, and the money required to keep the 
channel open thereafter. Here is the language: 

** And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to ap- 
ply said moneys to theopening of said ship channel by con- 
tract, and at an early dayin the next session of Congress to 
report said contract, the progress of said work, and an esti- 
mate of the annual cost of Keeping said channel open.’’ 

I cannot see that, as the bill now stands, it im- 
plies that this appropriation is to be final, or that 
more money is not to be appropriated. If shail, 
therefore, vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SOULE. The remarks that have fallen 
from my colleague but strengthen me in the epin- 
ion which | have expressed. He will himself 
perceive, by looking to the wording of the amend- 
ment as it comes from the committee, that there is 
a material difference between it and the provision of 
the bill. While the bill from the House requires 
the Secretary of War merely to report upon the 
progress of the work, and the probable cost of 
maintaining the passes open, it does not say any- 
thing about any amount necessary to complete 
that work; but the amendment of the committee 
requires him to give Congress an estimate of the 
amount necessary to complete it; thereby clearly 
indicating that the $75,000 are but an entering 
wedge into the work, and that Congress does not 
expect the Department to be limited to these 
$75,000 in the completion of the work. I cannot 
hesitate a moment in believing that if this amend- 
ment be not adopted, the appropriation is in great 
danger of being of no avail. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, | have yet heard 
no argument directed against this amendment, 
upon its merits. The arguments urged, have been 
against any amendment to this bill. As it is one 
in which the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, has a deep interest, both as it came 
from the House of Representatives and as it is 
proposed to be amended in the Senate, I wish to 
say now that I shall not vote upon the pending 
amendment as a test question. 

If this bill had come up for consideration at the 
very heel of the session, as was the case with the 
river and harbor bill of the last session, so that no 
time could be afforded for its return to the Louse, 
and action had there upon the amendments of this 
body, there would be reason why we should vote 
against all amendments, since any amendment 
would occasion the loss of the bill; but such is 
not now the case. If the Senate choose to take 
time for the consideration of this bill, we can pro- 

|| ceed with it to-day—we can persevere in the con- 
| sideration of it, and, if necessary, sit late in order 
to accomplish action upon it, and within one or 
two days we can pass upon all the amendments 
and send the bill back to the House. 

Now, so far as regards the particular amend- 

| ment under consideration, without having myself 
the means of forming an accurate judgment upon 
it, | feel disposed to defer to the committee which 
| has reported it, and to the Senator from Louisiana, 
| [Mr. Soute,] who resides in the city which is most 
}immediately to be affected by it, and | shall, 
| therefore, vote for it. 


\| There is—and I will refer to it for the purpose 
\\ of illustrating the position in which we shall place 
\ ourselves by voting against all amend ments— 
\\an amendment recommended by the committee, 

| making provision for the harbor at Huron on Lake 
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Erie. Within the last few weeks a storm has 
swept away the light-house at that point, and also 
one of the piers by winch the harbor was formed. 
Since this bill has been passed by the House, the 
Committee on Commerce has reported an amend- 
ment, proposing an appropriation for the purpose 
of repairing the damage thus occasioned. ‘That 
is one of the most important harbors of refuge on 
the lakes. Shall we rigidly adhere to the till as 
it passed the House, and refuse to repair the in- 
juries which the storms, within the last few weeks, 
have occasioned? It seems to me that would not 
be wise legislation. I prefer, for one, to discharge 
my duty here as a Senator, to consider this bill, 
which we have time to consider; and to spend that 
time upon it which is necessary for its considera- 
tion, and return it with the amendments which 
may be made, to the other House; and | have no 
doubt at all that they will be acted on there. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I wish to say a 

| word or two about the merits of this portion of 
the bill. The Senator from Ohio seems to think 
that there has been some omission of duty in that 
respect, and I will respond to his suggestion. I 
say, then, to the Senator from Ohio, that the passes 
of the Mississippi river are choked up with vari- 
ous sorts of obstructions, so that there is not a 
sufficient depth of water for ships, which, in the 
course of business, are desirous of visiting the port 
of New Orleans, for the purpose of carrying car- 
goes there and taking away cargoes. Ships of the 
largest draught are oftentimes detained there sunk 
in the mad, and sometimes perhaps experiencing 
injury from it. At any rate, they experience a 
very inconvenient detention. The floods coming 
down the Mississippi river, frequently increase 
those bars across the different passes, and make 
the obstructions more inconvenient and more in- 
jurious to the commerce of the country. ‘The ob- 
ject of this provision is, to open some one of these 
channels of the delta of the Mississippi, and to 
vive to ita sufficient depth of water for the accom- 
modation of commerce. 

Mr. CHASE. The honorable Senator will al- 
low me to say, that if his remarks are intended 
especially to enlighten me, 1am pretty well ac- 

| quainted with the general subject. J said that I 
had heard no argument directed specially against 
the amendment, exceptasageneral question, which 
should be made a test question in regard to this 
bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. These, then, are the merits of 
the proposition contained in the bill. The bill ap- 
propriates $75,000—for what?) Why, fora begin- 
ning. The deepening of the channel of these passes 
need not be undertaken asa whole. It may easily 
be undertaken in installments to any extent. But 
I view this mainly and principally as a preparatory 
step only, and I suppose that this sum of money 
will be exhausted in mitiatory proceedings. They 
have no means of dredging this stream, that are 
competent for the purpose, as I understand it, at 
resent. There must be an outlay to set out with. 
f a suitable boat or dredge is employed for that 
purpose, it will have to be paid for, and that will 
exhaust a large portion of this appropriation, if 
not the whole of it. It is a beginning that is con- 
templated by the bill. But if the boat is built for 
less money than the appropriation, it may be used 
without any prejudice to future operations by con- 

| tract with somebody or other, or under the general 
direction of the Government. 

Thus much for the general policy which is to be 
pursued to deepen the channel in this important 
passage. Now, how is it to be carried on? Why, 
it is to be carried on hereafter according to the cir- 
cumstances which may be developed in those in- 
itiatory proceedings; and I believe the papers in 
the case, which I have here, will show that the 
judgment of men of great experience, of great ob- 
servation, and of great skill as engineers, differ 
very widely as to the probable expenditure which 
is to accomplish this operation. One of the chief 
men in the Departments here thinks it will take 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to accomplish 
the object. Others place itata much less sum. 
There are many men of skill and intelligence who 
have given much time to the subject. There is 
great difference of opinion in regard to it. It was 
supposed that you might give $75,000 for a begin- 
ning, asa preparatory measure,and for operations, 

| if there is money enough for that. 
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l'inis brings me, then, to consider the merits of 
the proposiuon to amend. I did not think it im- 
portant in the committee. ILdonotthink it import- 
ant now. Ido not think it will change our rela- 
tions to this subject, or that there is any danger 
from leaving the bill where it was, without the 
amendment which is proposed. The very nature 
ind character of the transaction is such that it 
cannot be attended with any particular danger of 
i contract which shall extend over the whole op- 
If this were to dig a canal out of solid 
land—a thing that is a whole of itself, and the 
modus operandi of which is understood by every- 
body—there might be a contract for the whole of 
it; but this is to scour out a passage, to deepen 
the water, to take away obstructions, in the bed 
of the Mississippi. It is a thing which can just 
as well be done by installments from year to year 
as any other business which can be pursued sue- 
cessfully in that way. 

This amendment, therefore, is not a very im- 
portant matter in any point of view. It is not 


eration, 


essential to the merits of this question in any 
way. If itis thought worth while to adopt amend- 
ments, it may be very well to put in the express 


limitation; but | think that, from the necessity of 


the case, the officers of the Department will be 
limited to the appropriation, and they cannot go 
beyond it. L concur with the Senator from Loui- 
siana {Mr. Downs] in that particular. [ do not 
deem this amendment an important matter at all. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not detain the Sen- 
ate for a moment, but for the understanding now 
existing in the Senate, that the vote on this amend- 
ment is to be regarded as a test question. The 
same proposition was made, at the last session of 
Congress, when the river and harbor bill came 
from the House of Representatives here. My 
course in relation to that bill is well understood. 
| am prepared at all times, and under ordinary 
circumstances, to vote for all proper appropria- 
tions of this kind; but | understand this bill to 
be alraost the same bill as that which we had un- 
der consideration at the last session, with some 
additional appropriations. 

Mr. DOWNS. ‘This bill is much smaller. | 
think the bill of last session was double the amount 
of the appropriation that this contains. 

Mr. DAWSON. It was notdouble as it came 
from the House, but with the amendments at- 
tached to it here. Perhaps, in that view, the bill 
of last year was smaller than this. The only 
question now is, whether we shall adopt this bill 
without any amendment?—whether, in the lan- 
guage employed in the last session of Congress, 
this bill shall be passed without crossing a t, or 
dotting an i? 

| beg to say that it is proposed to revive a sys- 
tem that has been exploded since about the year 
1845—exploded under the administration of the 
late President Polk. Itis now about to be revived 
under the auspices of a very large majority of this 
branch, and to be revived by the use of what may 
be deemed and be considered here ** the previous 
yuestion’’—not exactly the previous question, but 
un agreement not to make any amendment to the 
bill. Itis to be revived not on account of the op- 
eration of the bill, but merely for the purpose of 
reéstablishing the system. Why, sir, during the 
last session of Congress, when this point was 
presented, and this very question arose, some of 
my distinguished and worthy friends upon the 
other side of the Chamber announced to this body 
that if gentlemen intended to make the question 
one of amendment or no amendment, they would 
vote to lay that bill on the table, and would refuse 
to act upon it. 

What do we behold now? Those who, during 
the last session of Congress, thought it would be 
improper to take the bill in that way, now contend 
for taking this bill as it is; because, say they, if 
you do not you lose the measure, They propose 
to take the bill as it is, and reéstablishthe system 
—to reéstablish it without any regard at all to 
the cireumstances by which it may be surrounded; 
to take it with all its defects, whether its provis- 
ions be constitutional or unconstitutional. It is 
proposed to take it without investigation, and 
make it a precedent. Is there any Senator onthis 
floor who contends that there are not some objec- 
tionable features in this bill on constitutional 
grounds? Ifthere be none such, theh let them 
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vote against all amendments: but if there be any 
such, how can they seek, by a majority, to force 
the minority against the bill, or some part of that 
minority to vote for it? I consider it an attempt 
to bridle the constitutional power of this body. 
The ** previous question’’ has been abandoned in 
this branch of Coneress in order that there may 
be no restraint put upon the legislative action of 
Senators—that they may present any appropri- 
ation which they may deem worthy of consider- 
ation, or essential to the interests of their section 
of country. The ** previous question’’ has never 
been sanctioned by our rules; but it is now about 
to be indirectly foisted in by the controlling action 
of a majority. What was the course of the friends 
with whom [ acted upon this subject during the 
last session of Congress? Some of them have 
presented arguments stronger and more influential 
and commanding than any | could use to-day. 
W hat were the positions then laid down by those 
who are now foremost in the ranks of those who 
are forcing this bill on this body? Why, that the 
people would abandon it. What! said they, seek 
to revivea system that had been exploded! Seek 
to revive it by Congressional action without any 
estimate from the Departments for the various 
sums asked to be appropriated, taking upon us 
the responsibility of destroying the Engineer 
Corps! I have before me a speech on the subject 
containing these views, delivered at the last session 
of Congress, which I will read, without saying 
who delivered it. I take it merely on account of 
the argument, considering it to be very.strong. I 
read from the debates of the last session of Con- 
gress the following remarks in relation to the river 
and harbor bill then under consideration: 

** But, sir, there are grave objections to this bill, violating, 
as it does, the established practice of the Government, and 
leading to a system of appropriations without example in 
our legislative annals. It will be observed that the practical 
application of the question of appropriation for a given ob- 
ject of this kind is made up of its necessity and its probable 
cost, after its constitutionality is settled. If it does not 
come within the established category as to constitutional 
power, and is not national in its importance, and if it can- 
not be accomplished without a sacrifice of the true princi- 
ples of action, or without an expense disproportionate to its 
value, it ought to be abandoned. ‘To ascertain its true char 
acter, a previous examination is indispensable, by an expe- 
rienced and trustworthy officer; and the receipt of his re- 
port, with proper plans, surveys, and estimates showing 
the nature of the work contemplated, the excavation, 
dredging, piers, wing-dams, or whatever else is proposed, 
together with an estimate of the various items in detail, and 
the probable eventual cost of the work, and exhibiting such 
topographical information as the officer may be able to pro- 
cure. Upon this system have we proceded, both in the 
legislative and executive Departments of the Government; 
nor do I believe that one single instance can be found upon 
the statute-book where an appropriation bas been made 
without these preliminary operations. So far as | know— 
and [ have had my share of experience in this work—this 
is the first attempt to sweep away all the means of inform- 
ation, as well as all the established guards against abuse ; | 
the first effort to induce Congress to commence a system of | 
appropriation, without the slightest knowledge of the true 


ations, and without any estimates, even the most conjec- 
tural, of the expense into which the Government must be 
led before the improvement is completed.’ 


This comes up to the argument of my friend 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Butter.] Whether 
this impression was made upon his mind by this 
speech during the last Congress, I cannot tell; but 
the argument is strong—it 1s incontrovertible. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 did not know I was so | 
strongly fortified. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then the speech proceeds: 
‘* Sir, are we prepared for such a state of things?” 
That is the interrogatory propounded, and which 
I propound now as the friend of constitutional 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, and as a | 
representative of the country, seeking to protect 
it against the very consequences which this bold 
and eloquent argument at the last session pointed 
out. Again: 

‘* Sir, are we prepared for such a state of things? If we 
are, 1 am sure the public is not, and we shall receive the 


condemnation due to the reckless, if not the unjust stew- | 
ard, if we persist in such a course.’’ 


; 


| improvements when they are presented constit; 
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Mr. DAWSON. The speech of a distiney ig) 
Senator from the West. 7 
Mr. DODGE. That is too indefinite. 

Mr. DAWSON. It is a speech of the Sena: 
from Michigan. — 
Mr. CASS. I knew it, and I intended to 
so as soon as the Senator got through; and I sha’ 
take the liberty of showing the Seay + 

has entirely misapprehended me. 
Mr. DAWSON. He proceeds thus: 
“This system, if carried out from this day, 
any one member of Congress to procure the 
any appropriation he pleases, without a shadow of resnns 
sibility ; and the same privilege will pass round to any or,, 
member who chooses to exercise it.”’ ae 


tor that 


Wul enabj 


LNSPrtioy 


That is the principle upon which I stand. | 4, 
not wish to be charged as being opposed to interns 
tionally. When they are presented constitytio, 
ally, | wish all the checks to be thrown aroyng 
them which can protect the Government from ion. 
position. Hence it is that 1 am opposed—an | 
believe the Senator will agree with me—to putting 
in any appropriation for improving a harbor o, 
river for which an estimate has not been made 
This is a principle upon which [ mean to go: 
You, Mr. President, will do me the justice of gay. 
ing that Ll acted upon it during the last session 9) 
Congress. None of the intermediate platforms 
made at Baltimore had changed my views, [| am 
now, to-day, as | was then, in favor of all thes. 
appropriations which are national in their charac. 
ter. know the word ‘‘ national’ is somewhat 
undefinable, but still I may define it according ty 
my view. 

| will not go into an appropriation, unless the 
Engineer Corps or the Topographical Corps, whom 
we have educated at the expense of the Govern 
ment, have examined the subject, and placed the 
facts before the country on which Senators and 
Representatives can act understandingly. Why 
abandon that principle now? Why put appro- 
priation after appropriation into this river and 
harbor bill, for which there have been no surveys 
and no estimates? Gentlemen say that all these 
items have been estimated for. Will any Senator 
rise here and say that the Government has made 
estimates for all these proposed appropriations’ 
Has any estimate been made since the last session 
of Congress? But when an appropriation of that 
kind is put in the bill, how are we to find it out 


How are we to get rid of it? If there is one such, 


| have we not the right of offering amendments to 


it?) And that is the only ground upon which | 
rose to make observations, that it is proposed to 
make this vote a test question, so as precludes us 
from ascertaining facts, and cuts off amendment 
in order that the minority may be forced, by the 
power of the majority, to pass every appropria- 
tion contained. ‘The speech from which I have 


; , |, read, goes on to say: 
character of the work proposed; without any plan of oper- |} 


** Tt is easy to see what kind of operations, as well legis 
lative as topographical, ail this will lead to; and if it does 
not explain how this bill has been passed, with its enormous 
load, it must be because our mental vision is shut in bj 


| Egyptian darkness. ”’ 


This is an argument intended to preclude this 
arrangement of making the question as to amend: 
ment or no amendment atest question. This was 
an argument to which I listened with profound 
respect, and I acted under its influences then, 


'almost to stubbornness, as will be recollected. 


3ut the Senator proceeds: 


‘*T do not pretend, sir, that even the most accurate sur 
veys, and the most carefully-prepared estimates, can fx 


| with accuracy the annual or eventual cost ofa work. From 
| the very nature of the elements, which necessarily enter 


| into the calculation, and from the accidents of water and 
| weather, we must only expect a general approximation 


towards the object.”’ 


Then the Senator goes further, and presents an 
estimate made by one of the Departments in 1849, 


| showing that certain works included in the bill 


| were then estimated for, and that others were not. 


sion. Now, what do we understand of the char- || 


acter of this bill? Are its provisions founded upon 
estimates? I know some estimates were made in 
1849, by one of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 


i 


| wish to inguire, from 


a | 
what speech the Senator has been reading? | 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
| 


But the arguments of Senators upon this point at 


| the last session were well understood; and it is not 
This was in reference to the bill of the last ses- || 


necessary to reiterate them. 

Now, I beg to say, that if we are going 0 re 
establish this system of appropriation, | am one 
of those who announced ion the time I have 
taken my seat in Congress that whenever const- 
tutional questions are settled by the decision of # 
majority, even against my own conviction, I will, 
in my legislative capacity, acquiesce in those de- 
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Whenever the Government of the United 
Gistes, in either of its Departments—for instance 
‘ye Judiciary—decides a question to be constitu- 
sonal against my Opinion, 1, as a representative 
af that Constitution, im my legislative character, 
*[ deem it expedient, will conform to it. Now, 
ghen we are going to reéstablish this system, let 
;do it deliberately. Let the country know from 
re period down, that fairly, honestly, and after 
fallargumen! and discussion, both the great parties 
f this country have come to the conclusion that 
his kind of appropriation is constitutional, Let 
be understood that three fourths of this body 
and of Congress belonging to one party—who have 
heretofore lived under the explosion of this system, 
and declared that it was a proper system—have 


qsions. 


changed their opinion, and now, w ith the other an- 

ugouistical political party, have settled down upon 

hisconstitutional ground. That is what | desire 
to have understood. 

‘| do not desire to create any discussion here 
wnecessarily. All that I wish to know, and all 
hat { wish the country to know, is this: That the 
Congress of the United States, composed _polliti- 
ily as it now is, have seriously come to the con- 
elusion thatit is constitutional to make these appro- 
priations. Butin order to have this decision carry 
force and influence over the public mind, I desire 
that it should be done by deliberation. I desire 
that it shall not be done under a declaration that 
no possible amendment shall be made to this bill; 
that itis so perfect that you cannot add to it, or 
jetract from it, without doing injury to the coun- 
wy. Isthat true? Can any man go to the coun- 
wry, and proclaim to the people that this bill is so 
perfect that it ought not to be touched? that there 
isno other want of the country which requires ap- 
propriation ? that all have been sought for, and 
that all have been found whieh it is right and 
proper to place in the bill? If they can let them 
yote for the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, | must occupy 
the attention of the Senate for a few moments. 
in the first place, let me tell the honorable Senator 
from Georgia that he totally misapprehends my 
position, aS he himself will see before I get 
through. The honorable Senator seems to think 
that there is to be some sort of arrangement by 
which he is not to be allowed to discuss these 
several appropriations. Who is to prevent him? 
All of us who have contended for the course of 
which he complains, have maintained, that so far 
as regards the policy of the bill, it is better not to 
increase the appropriations; better not to send it 
back to the House. But no man taking this 
course has advocated the idea of stopping debate. 
The honorable Senator can take up and discuss 
each item of the bill, if he chooses. There is 
nothing to prevent him. If he thinks any item is 
unconstituuonal, or inexpedient, he can move to 
sirike it out; and if he can prove to me that it is 
x, 1 shall yote with him. 

I gave two reasons for the course which I sug- 
gested. First, 1 do not want to send the bill back 
tothe House. In the next place, the object of 
the bill is so important, to be passed, that | think 
tis unnecessary and impolitic to increase the 
amount appropriated. If it is loaded down with 
amendments, it will prevent me, and a great many 
of its friends, from voting for it. That is the po- 
sition in which we shall be placed. I shall be 
happy to hear the Senator discuss the provisions 
of the bill, I have never said, that I would vote 
forit; [have said that from my present impressions, 
ooking at it cursorily, 1 am prepared to accept 
tt; but 1 do not wish to foreclose discussion on the 
part of any member of the Senate. I hope the dis- 
“ussion will go on. 

Now, as to my position at the last session, allow 
me to tell the honorable Senator that I occupy 
precisely the same position now. If all the ap- 
propriations contained in the bill of last year had 
been based upon estimates, would the Senator 
have voted for that bill? 

Mr. DAWSON. Are all the provisions of this 
dill based ypon estimates? 

Mr. CASS. Ifthe honorable Senator will show 
me a single item which has not been estimated for, 
Iwill vote against it. I occupy precisely the same 
ground now that I did at the last session. The 
honorable Senator has totally misapprehended the 
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this bill has been estimated for; but if not, let the 
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honorable Senator show me what proposition is to 
be excepted from this remark. 

The objection which I made to the bill of the 
last session, was precisely this: gentlemen came 
here and proposed to put on immense additions to 
the bill, which had never been sanctioned by the 
Department, and we therefore could not tell, from 
the nature of the work proposed, whether it was 
to cost $100 or $100,000 or $100,090,000. If the 
Senator had read further from my speech at the 
last session, he would have seen that that was the 
very ground upon which I placed my opposition. 

The object of having estimates is, to check use- 
less and extravagant appropriations, so that we 
may know at the commencement where we are to 
be led. We cannot tell with precise mathematical 
certainty what a particular work will cost; butit is 
a great check upon extravagant appropriations to 
have engineer officers to go toa river or harbor 
and estimate, according to the best data, what the 
improvementis going tocost. And whenthey come 
here with their report, we have got some land- 
mark, something by which to guide our action. 
Sut if gentlemen get up here, or a committee re- 
port, as at the last session, in favor of attaching 
immense amounts for objects which have never 
been sanctioned by the Department, you destroy 
the whole system at once. That was my objec- 
tion then; it is my objection now. I occupy the 
same position exactly. If the honorable Senator 
vill show one single appropriation in the bill that 
comes within the ground lL then took, I will vote 
against it. Thereis not the slightest inconsistency 
in the world, with regard to my course. 
not changed my views. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, I think there 
is something like unfairness in the manner in 
which the honorable Senator from Georgia argues 
this question. If he will refer to the Journals 
and Debates of last session, he will find that the 
bill then before us, for the improvement of lakes, 
rivers, harbors, &c., contained appropriations 
amounting to about $2,300,000, being $800,000 
more than is proposed by this bill; and, sir, there 
is this marked and distinguishing feature between 
the bill of the last and present session: The for- 
mer contained appropriations for the erection of 
works and improvement of objects, that had 
never been estimated for by any authorized De- 
partment of the Government,—appropriations 
made on motion of members of the other House, 
to be expended in their immediate districts, gen- 
erally, and, as they came to us, were unae- 
companied by the least evidence, showing they 
would, if made, be of any public benefit. The 
bill before us appropriates about $1,500,000, and 
every item, as | am informed, directed to the 
improvement of places, and for works recom- 
mended and estimated for by the proper Depart- 
ment; yet, let me here say, that some of them are 
very objectionable to my mind, and do not come 
within the rule 1 have laid down to govern my 
votes. 

When the bill of last session came up for con- 
sideration, the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan took exceptions to many of the items of ap- 
propriation contained in it; he declared that cher- 
ished principles of the Democratic party would be 
compromited by its passage; that the evil greatly 
overbalanced the good, and that he could not sup- 
port the bill without many material amendments, 
but avowed his willingness to support a fair bill. I 
joined the honorable Senator from Michigan in 
these positions, concurring in the general outlines 
of the views he then expressed. But we were met 
by the distinguished Senator of Kentucky (now no 
more) with the declaration, (and I quote his exact 
language,) **that we must take the bill as a man 
takes’ his’ wife, for better or worse,’’ the honor- 
able Senator going on to argue that any amend- 
ment made by the Senate, at that advanced stage 


I have 


| of the session, would insure the defeat of the bill 


in the House of Representatives. 
I said then, what I now repeat, that I will vote 
for no bill contemplating the improvement of lakes, 


| rivers, harbors, and objects generally, thut I do 


not regard as strictly national in their character. 
To illustrate—I am. willing to vote liberal appro- 
priations for improving the navigation of the Ohio 


| and Mississippi rivers, to improve the Ohio river ! yster 
whole matter. I understand that every item of || at the falls thereof; and if the Senate decide to || be introduced and économy observed, | believe it 
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amend this bill, I sayagain what [ said yesterday, 
L shall feel that it is my duty as a Senator from 
the West to offer as an amendment to ita i 
lately reported from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, appropriating $500,000 ** for the construc- 
‘tion of a national arsenal, armory, and found 
‘ery at the Falls of the Ohio river, in connection 
with a public canal for the use of the Army and 
Navy, tradeand commerce, and for the supply of 


‘ 


‘water-power for manufacturing ordnance and 
z ‘ of the United States:’’ and I 
flatter myself that I can present such reasons for 
the commencement of this work as will satisfv a 


ariti lol ie use 


majority of this Senate that it ought to be en- 
tered upon by the General Gov 
delay. 


ronment without 


But to return: There are various other rivera, 
lakes, harbors, &c., that | can vote for, on the 
ground that the public interests would be promoted 


by their improvement, and come within the much 


talked-of platform, that gives so mu: 


h trouble to 


of the Cham 
ber. Whether any of the works contemplated 


some of our frends on the other 


by the bill before us, are outside of the rule | have 
laid uown, and bY wht n l rovern mv votes on 
such subjects, cannot be settled by the considera 

tion alone of their having been estimated for by 
the proper Department, though | admit that that 
fact would incline me to look favorably upon the 
appropriations recommended,as I ha ve done in this 
case; and, with all my anxiety to see a river and 
harbor bill of the right kind passed, | am con 

strained to say the present one is objectionable in 
many respects; but I do not intend to be the first 
to condemn it. This is rather an important point 
of time to undertake the consideration of this 
question ; and I admit that | distrust the sincerity 
of some gentlemen here who are now apparently 
so anuxieus for rivers and harbors. There isa 
presidential election pending—there is a studied 
effort makine to ¢create the impression that the 
Democratic party, asa party, are opp sed to the 
improvement of all rivers, harbors, &c This is 
not true. There is a branch of the Democratic 
party, a small part of it asto number, and among 
them I call my honorable friends the Senator from 
Virzinia and South Carolina, who oppose all im 

provements on constitutional ground; and they are 
not alone in their peculiar notions; there are gen 

tlemen of the Whig party here—the henorable 
Senator from Georgia one of them—who, I believe, 
concur in opinion with the Senators referred to, 
and who against all improvements. A large 
majority of Senators, however, on this floor, of 
all parties, as I understand them, acknowledge the 


power of Convress to make appr tions for 
such objects, but diff r widely to the extent of 


that power. 


' 


I claim to belong to that class op 
posed to a general system of internal improve 
ment bv the Government, but willing to improve 
objects clearly national in their character, without 
reference to whether the work or works lie en 
tirely in or through more than one State. While, 
as I have stated, I am willing to vote appropria- 
tions for the Ohio and Mississippi and Missouri, 
and might, under some circumstances, 
proving the Arkansas, I a 
money out of the National Treasury to improve 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, Wabash, or Ken- 
tucky rivers. They do not come within any rule 
that | have laid down, to cuide me on this sort of 
question. 

Mr. BELL. I would like the honorab! 
tor to tell me why is not the Cumberland river a 
national object? It is navigable for seven hundred 
and fifty miles, and passes through two States- 

| Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I would not vote monev out 
of the National Treasury to improve the Cumber- 
land river, because I am unwilling to see this 
Government launch out in a genera! system of im- 
provement, as mustbe the case if the precedent be 
established, of applying money on rivers all over 
the United States having no more commerce and 
travel upon them than the Cumberland has; and 
again because it is unknown as to commerce and 
travel, compared with either of. the rivers I have 
expressed a willingness to go for, I know, Mr. 
President, the great difficulty in this matter is, to 
|| set proper intelligible limits to tegislation; and 
| until some plan is adopted whereby a systern can 
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would be better to not act at all. But I did not | 
rise to make a speech, in my attempt to set my | 


friend the honorable Senator from 
as to his facts; | have been led on until I have 
taken up more time than I had intended. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. President, the point upon 
which I rose to speak, has not been Saeeel 
all by the argument of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. He says he does not want any amendment 
made to this bill, because, if it goes back from the 
Senate to the House, it may be lost. 

Mr. CASS. I gave two reasons. 

Mr. DAWSON. But this one is sufficient for 
my purpose. It is proposed to make the vote on 
this amendment a test question, and to consider 
every Senator who votes against the present 
amendment as pledged to vote ageinst every other 
amendment. 

Mr. CASS. Idonot mean that at all. I never 
had the least idea that the Senator had any con- 


stitutional difficulty with respect to any specific | 


appropriation in the bill, that he would not ex- 
plain and be satisfied in regard to it before he 
voted. I have nodesireto preclude him from pre- 
senting his views, 

Mr. DAWSON, ThenI can see no necessity 
for « discussion on the question whether this vote 
is to be a test vote or not, if Senators, by the vote 
now to be given, are to be considered as under no 


obligation to vote against any other amendment 


that may be presented. 
Sir, | was right in my conception of this matter. 


I would have felt myself in honor bound, if the | 


majority of the Senate had decided—that majority 
being sufficiently large—that they intended to 
hear no amendment, not to delay the Senate 
against the will of that majority. 


But, it is said, that there is no appropriation in | 
this bill which has not been estimated for by the | 
Department. Where is the report to prove that | 


fact? Is any report accompanying this immense 


Have we any report setting forth the facts upon 


which weare toact? Am I to be told by the Sen- | 


ator from Indiana that all these measures have all 
been estimated for? Where does he get his in- 
formation from? The Senator from Michigan, at 
the last session, having before him the report of 
Colonel Totten, of the Topographical Engineers, 
for 1849, said: 


«“The amount thus asked for in the annual report of the || 
Department i8....ccecsececesesscnccee cesses Hh 0d0,000 \| 


The amount included in the bill before the Sen- 
BLO AG, nce s geccrcvesccnccccescesecccede seese 2,337,000 





Being an excess beyond the demands of the De- 


PATLMENE OF .. 060 receeccerecececscsseseeses $1,302,000 | 


And how is this excess created ? 


Ist. By the addition of various sums to the several objects | 
recommended by the Department, which had stated the || 


amounts it needed, and to which additions are made by 


the action of the committee upon their own responsibility, | 


varying from $365,000 in one case, to smaller sums in 

other cases, but producing an aggregate of.... $324,000 
2d. By increasing the number of the objects, 

without previously consulting the Depart- 

ment, so far as the documents show, in any 

ease, and without consulting it at all in other 

important cases, to the amount of..... eseweee $978,000,°? 


That much was put into that bill without being 


asked for by the Department. We have not even | 
now a report on the subject. You will not listen | 
to the case of the widow or orphan of an old rev- |, 


olutionary soldier, unless the proper committee 
report the facts and give you all the information 
necessary to act understandingly. 

Mr. BURLAND. The Senator objects to this 
bill, if [ understand him, because there is no writ- 
ten report from the committee accompanying it. 
1 would inquire of him whether such a thing has 
ever been done from the beginning of legislation? 

Mr. DAWSON. I contend that friends of this 
system, who wish to revive it, and to galvanize it, 
should present to the country a well-written argu- 
ment or a statement of the constitutional princi- 
ples upon which it rests, and the reasons for a 


change of views on this subject, and let them go | 


forth, and not rise up in numbers when the yeas 
and nays are called, merely to declare that their 
views have changed, without giving the whys and 
the wherefores.” | knew it was not unusual to-act 
upon the appropriation bills without reports; but 
upon the revival of a t system of this kind, 
which has been -diterally dead for seven years, 





_ one of the political parties of this country. 

The Senator stated, in his speech, that the De- 
partment asked for forty-four dredge-boats, and 
the committee added fifty-two, or a majority of 
the whole number in the bill. Such were the pro- 
visions of that bill as they were then pointed out, 
= this bill, I understand, is almost the same as 
that. 

Now, I am called upon by a friend to state which 
of these measures I oppose. The very object 


which I have in view in going through this bil! | 


leisurely and considerately is to ascertain the truth 
of the facts. How canT run over ten or fifteen 


. dred different objects—without a knowledge of 
the facts before me, not being a member of the 


| Committee on Commerce? Can I ascertain its | 


particular provisions? By being forced by a ma- 


|| jority in this way, can I do justice to myself as an | 


individual, and in my representative character to 


/my. State? I am against all these pressing oper- |. 


ations when the emergency does not require them. 
I know that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
| Doveras] intends to test a great principle con- 


nected with this subject—the power of a State to || 
levy tonnage duties. I suppose that will be pre- | 


sented as a test question. I am anxious to see it 
presented; and I want no arrangement by which 
it. can be evaded. 

I know that the constitutional power for which 
the Senator from Illinois contends exists. The 
only question is the expediency of its exercise. I 
want to have that point settled. I wish to haveit 
declared to be expedient, if a majority so deter- 


wiil know where we stand and to which party we 


belong on these questions; and not till then will it | 


| appear. 
On motion by Mr. JAMES, the Senate ad- 


| journed. 





Tuurspay, August 19, 1852. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
|| sumed the consideration of the bill; the pending 
| question being on the first amendment of the Com- 
| mittee on Commerce, which was to modify the 
following clause: 

* For opening a ship channel of sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate the wants of commerce, throngh the most con- 
venient pass leading from the Mississippi river into the 
zulf of Mexico, $75,000. And it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of War to apply said moneys to the opening of 
said ship channel by contract, and at an early day in the 


ress of said work, and an estimate of the annual cost of 
keeping said channel open,”’ 


|| by striking out the words “to report said con- 
|| tract, and an estimate of the annual cost of keep- 
| ing said channel open;”’ and insert in lieu thereof 
,| the following: 

To report the progress of the work, the amount neces- 


| keeping said channel open ; and any contract made shall be 
limited to the amount hereby appropriated. 


The question was taken on the amendment by 
| yeas and nays, and resulted—yeas 37, nays 13. 
| [For list, see Congressional Globe, page 2256.] 
| So the amendment was agreed to. 
| The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert in the bill the following: 
For a survey of the Rappahannock river, Virginia, $3,000. 
| Mr. CASS. On the subject of these surveys 
| I desire to say a single wo The amount pro- 
posed for surveys, as the bill came from the House 
of Representatives, and as the committee propose 
to amend it, is, in all, about $37,000, including 
| $5,000 for a survey of the Falls of the Ohio river 
|| —without that, making’a total of about $32,000. 
Now, the old standing appropriation for such pur- 
|| poses used to be about 430,000-—not, however, des- 
ignating the localities, but leaving it discretiona 





with the Department to direct where the surve 
should be made. The operation of the thing under 
that mode was, that a large portion of the expense 
of the surveys was defrayed by the people in the 
locality in which they were made; and by this 





printed pages of appropriations—nearly one hun- | 


| mine, to exercise that power on the part of the | 


bill establishing great constitutional principles ? '| States. And then the power contended for by one | 


of the old national parties will be settled, and we | 


next session of Congress to report said contract, the prog. | 


sary to complete it, and an estimate of the annual eost of | 


| 
| 
P 
ry 
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there should be something of solemnity connected } means the appropriation of $30,000 was dine 
set with the resurrection. But gentlemen merely rise || do the work of perhaps $100,000. In lookine 4 
eorgia right | and tell the ghost to come forth, and lo! it comes. || this bill as it stands now, you will see several ra 
That is what I speak of. This is a great occasion; || tinct appropriations for surveys of rivers ‘ 
it announces the settlement of a great question, || small harbors. I cannot understand wh 
and it writes a history upon the past course of || amounts are to be appropriated. It seems to ts 

at 


eal 


fairer, to take a fixed sum for these surveys Pen 


erally, and thus, as formerly, make an anor 
priation of $30,000 or $40,000, leaving the vt 
partment to do justice to the various parts of ;, 
country, and thus enabling them to do the 4 
|| $100,000; for the sections of country wh 
works are wanted are always ready to furnish 
| persons and aid very much in the work. In the: 
case, it seems to me, the amount would be more 
fairly distributed than if it were directed merely 
| to four or five specified rivers and harbors, none of 
'| which, so far as I can see, has any kind of claim 
over and above many others. 4 
Mr. DAVIS. All these cases were insertej 
|| without taking the opinion of the Board of Topo. 
| graphical Engineers at all in regard to other localj. 
| ties. The sums which have been recommended tp 
| the committee for the localities named have been 
inserted. Some of them are, perhaps, too large. 
They are made large enough to cover the prob. 
able expense. The precise amount required in 
each case the Department could not foresee, | 
| presume that the amount proposed will not be ex. 
hanbend in all of these cases. ‘The Senator from 
Michigan will see at once that the head of the 
Topographical Engineers has been applied to to 
| make estimates for particular places. He may 
have some information in regard to the amounts 
| necessary, or he may have none. 
|| Mr. CASS. I understand it perfectly. The 
| head of the Topographical Office is asked to make 
i out an estimate for a survey at a given place, and 
|| he makes it out accordingly. He might have been 
asked to give his opinion in regard to the amount 
necessary for a hundred different places, and he 
would have given it; but that opimion would not 
indicate that these places should have a preference 
over others. I object to the amounts, and the way 
they are put into the bill. Here is an appropria- 
tion of, say $4,000, for a survey of a small harbor 
mentioned in the bill. It is for that particular 
place, and cannot be applied to any other; where- 
|| as, if you put in a general appropriation for sur- 
veys, you enable them to go on and determine 
what is best to be done on principles of equity. 
Bat look at the bill as it now stands, and you will 
| find it loaded with small places to be surveyed; 
| and if these surveys are to lead to further appro- 
priations, it is giving to these places an undue 
| preference over others. ‘ 
Mr. SEWARD. This subject was brought to 
| the attention of the Committee on Commerce by 
'an application for an amendment to this bill, to 
meke an appropriation for an improvement of this 
| river. There was no recommendation for any 
| improvement, and the Committee on Commerce 
| consulted the Department in regard to the expe- 
|| diency of such an appropriation. The Board of 
| : . . . 
| Topographical Engineers advised that a survey 
| was desirable; that there was so much merit in the 
| proposed improvement that it deserved to be taken 
| into consideration, and they recommended a sur- 
'vey. Why, then, not adopt the recommendation 
of the Department, and apply the money specifi- 
cally to that purpose? There is now too much 
| for these surveys in the aggregate, and if we should 
| throw all these sums into one mass, the Board of 
| Topographical Engineers would be at liberty ' 
| apply that money for other objects than those for 
which the committee were desirous to provide, 
| and to take the necessary means for providing for. 
|| It seems to me that this is the principle en oe 
| we ought to act, and not appropriate a large su 
| to be disbursed at the discretion of the Board 
of Topographical Engineers, for the purpose of 
making surveys for improvements that might never 
be brought before the notice of Congress. 


\| ie we 

} it would be a great deal better and a great 4 
1) 

{| 

} 


work of 
ere these 








besides that, the committee understand that the 
Board of Topographical Engineers are desirous of 
being relieved from the res ibility of deciding 
in regard to conflicting claims for surveys, »Y 
having Congress indicate to what particular 1m- 
ead they shall direct their attention. 

ae therefore, the amendment of the committee 


| be adopted. 


1952. 
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ur. DAWSON. I would be giad if the chair- 


nof the Committee on Commerce would send 
= » table of the Secretary the estimate from the 
cod Department—I mean the letter justifyin: 
pmfeommnittee in inserting this imtedatindl 


qerely wish to hear it read. I want to know how | 


was obtained, and the extent to which it goes, 
if the committee has seen it, the Senate desire to 
ge it—at least I do. 
Mr. ADAMS. The amendment now under 
consideration involves the question of the power 


of the Government; and I had intended, when this | 


pill came up for consideration, to sabmit my views 
both in relation te the power of the Government 
over this system of internal improvements, which 
it is now proposed to carry out, and also in regard 
1 the merits of the bill now under consideration. 
But the bill has come up at so late a day of the 


session, when there is so much for Congress to | 


act upon, So Many matters which are of the highest 
importanceto the country, that | cannot, consist- 
enly with my views of the obligations resting upon 
me a8 a Senator upon this floor, in reference to 


this business, consent to consume the time of the | 
Senate, in regard to the merits of this bill, as fully | 


ss | would wish. Believing, however, as I do, 
that this is only the commencement of a system 
which is destined to grow with very great rapidity, 
and to swallow up and destroy all opposition to it, 
and that within a very short time; believing, also, 
as do, that this is the most important proposition 
which has been offered during this session of Con- 
gress, both in regard to the Constitution and the 
consequences to the country as it affects our legis- 
lation, [ trust I shall be excused if I venture to 
wrespass so far as to state the grounds of my objec- 
tions. I shall only attempt to give a synopsis of 
my views on the subject—a mere skeleton of an 
arvument; but believing that the time is not far 


distant when this question will override all oppo- | 
sition, | desire to offer my protest against it, and | 


to state my reasons for so doing. 

Ihave thought it a good rule, Mr. President, 
to go back to first principles—to look to the au- 
thority whence we derive the privilege of legisla- 
ting on this subject. 
cedent alone as the ground of my action. I havea 


high regard for the opinions of those who have gone | 


before us, and those who acted under the powers 
of the Constitution at an early day. But it is not 
improper that we should go back and see how “es 
acted, and compare the difference of opinion whic 

has existed upon this subject from the inception 
of the question down to the present time. I find, 
by areference to the Constitution, that it is pro- 
vided that ** Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.’” This pro- 
vision of the Constitution confers upon Congress 
the power to collect taxes and impose duties, and 
upon this ** general welfare’’ phrase a wide differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed under different ad- 
ministrations of the Government. Thetwo great 
opposing parties have perhaps grown up in their 
opposition more in consequence of a different con- 
struction of that clause, thanof any other; theone 
party believing that whatever could be fairly con- 
strued to be for the general interest of the country, 
Congress had power to do; and the other party 


denying it. But, sir, there is a limitation of that | 


power. It is restricted by a subsequent clause, 
reserving to the States and to the people all powers 
hot expressly granted; and upon the construction 
of the powers therein conferred , the two parties have 


grown up in this country; and they have existed | 


48 opponents on this question, until recently. 


of the Federal Government, so far as regards works 
of internal improvement. A portion of the party 
contends that these works should be of a general or 
national character; and they think they find suffi- 
cient in the Constitution on which to base this dis- 
‘action. The Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Haze,) for instance, inquired yesterday, in refer- 
ence to this bill, whether it was not of a eral or 
national character. Sir, [ have looked into the bill; 


and I will not pretend to answer the question of 


that Senator. But if the spreading of these pub- 


lic works over the whole extent of the country 
i character—and 


makes this bill a bill of a national 


[am not willing to take pre- | 


nd Harbor Bill—Mr. Adams. 


River 





| New Hampshire and Mississippi, every other State 
in the Union has been provided for; and New 
Hampshire has been ealy rovided forin having 
two candidates for the Presidency—then it is a bill 
of a national character; for in that case | believe 
the State of Mississippi is the only one which is 
not provided for; and now, on reflection, I remem- 
ber that the committee have not overlooked even 
my State, forthey have proposed to give Missis- 
sippi $5,000 for a survey! 

This bill, therefore, is ‘‘ general”’ on the face of 
it—indeed, I may say itis almost universal. But, 
sir, I find no authority in the Constitution for this. 
The Democratic party have insisted heretofore 
that the rights of a State, and the perpetuity and 
safety of our institutions depend upon a strict con- 
struction of the powers conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Government. Permit me here to remark, 
that in my humble opinion, if this Government 
would confine itself to the express grants and the 
| power which was intended to be conferred upon 
| it, by disposing of our public lands, and creating 
a court to settle claims against the Government, 
| abandon abstractions, entertain no proposition 
which has not for its object legislative action, the 
whole business of the Government might be done 
in three months; and not only that, but instead 
of levying on the people annually $50,000,000 for 
this purpose, $30,000,000 would beamply sufficient. 
| But be that as it may, let me ask if it was the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution that 
| Congress should have power to carry on works of 
| internal improvement? Sir, I take the position 
that the framers of the Constitution never intended 
to confer this power upon Congress. I am sus- 
tained in that view from the consideration that the 
very question came before the convention, and it 
was voted down. And here we are, the Demo- 
cratic party, contending that we are the strict con- 
struction party, and yet admit by implication the 
existence of powers which were voted down by 
the convention! If there had been nothing said 
|| upon the subject—if it had not been alluded to— 
we might have had some sort of ground to sup- 


| I believe that, with the exception of the States of 











such grants; but I beg leave to call the attention 
of Senators to the discussion which took place, to 
show that the whole question of internal improve- 
ments was considered by that body, and that the 
constitutional power was not accorded. When 
| the framers of that sacred instrument, which each 
|| Senator is sworn to support—when the States were 
|| divesting themselves of power, and conferring it 
|| upon the Federal Government—this subject was 
|| brought before the consideration of that body by 
Dr. Franklin. Dr. Franklin moved to add, after 
the words *‘ post roads,’’ article 1, section 8, a 
power *‘to provide for opening canals where 
deemed necessary.”’ The whole subject was thus 
brought before the convention, and the report of 
the debates will show the light in which it was 
considered. The speeches were not quite as long 
as those made at the present day, but they are 
fully explanatory of the views of the members; 
and it will be observed that the whole subject was 
under their consideration. 

It appears that— 

*¢ Mr. Witson seconded the motion. 

“Mr. SHerman objected. The expense in such cases will 
fall on the United States, and the benefit accrue to the 
places where the canals may be cut.”’ 

That is the verv argument which applies to the 
bill now before the Senate. It was offered as a 
reason why the power of opening canals should 
not be conferred on the General Government, and 








u ! ; I || constitutes an argument that cannot be answered 
acknowledge that there is some difference of opin- | 


ion inthe Democratic party in relation to the power | 


even now by any Senator on this floor. It must 
|| be recollected that they knew nothing about rail- 
|| roads and steamboats at that day; but they did 
|| understand the mode of opening roads, and of 
| cutting canals. Those constituted the means of 
|| internal improvement at that time, and hence the 
discussion was limited to those classes of works. 


| 
| “Mr. Wison said that, instead of their being an expense 
| 


| 
tothe United States, they may be made a source of revenue. 
} *‘ Mr. Maptsow suggested an enlargement of the motion, 
into a power ‘to grant charters of incorporation where the 


| 


interest of the United States might require, and the legis- 


“His primary object was, however, to secure an easy com- 
munication haweee the States, which 





pose that the — were implied or incident to | 


the free intercourse, | 
now to be opened, seeined to call for. The political obsta- |. 
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cles being removed, a removal of the natural ones, as far as 
possible, ought to follow.’ 

That is the argument made use of now. 

“Mr. Ranpoura seconded the proposition. 

“Mr. Kine thought the power unnecessary. 

“Mr. Witson said: It is necessary to prevent a State 
from obstructing the generai welfare. ”’ 

Mark, the provisions for the ‘* general welfare”’ 
had been adopted previous to this time. This de- 
bate, therefore, clearly shows the views'that were 
entertained relative te this proposition. 

**Mr. Kine said the States will be prejudiced, and di- 
vided inte parties by it. In Philadelphia and New York, 
it will be referred to the establishment of a bank which has 
been a sudject of contention in those cities.” 

Senators will remember that at that time there 
was a proposition under consideration for the cre- 
ation of a bank. 

Mr. King concluded by saying: 

**In other places it will be referred to mercantile monop- 
olies.”’ 

** Mr. Witsen mentioned the importance of facilitating, 
by canals, the communication with the western settle- 
ments.”? 

The very subject that is now under consider- 
ation. He went on to say, that— 

* As to banks, he did not think with Mr. King, that the 


| power in that point of view would excite the prejudices as 
P pre) 


parties apprehended. As to mercantile monopolies, they 

are already included in the power to regulate trade.” 
Here I wish to call the attention of Senators to 

the fact, that the differences of opinion among the 


| framers of the Constitution as to the extent of the 


power given for regulating trade, and facilitating 
trade, have led to more difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of that part of the Constitution, than any- 


| thing else it contains: 


«“ Colonel Mason was for limiting the power to the single 
case of canals. He was afraid of monopolies of every sort, 
which he did not think were by any means already implied 
by the Constitution, as supposed by Mr. Wilson.’’ 

The report goes on to state, that— 

«The motion being so modified as to admit a distinct 
question specifying, and limited to, the case of canals’’— 


The vote was taken by States, and resulted in 


| the following manner: 


« Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia—aye, 3; New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina—no, 8. 

So that you will perceive, when the whole ques- 
tion was submitted to that convention, which con- 
ferred on us the powers under which we act here, 
it refused directly to confer that power. And we, 
the Democratic party, pretending to be the party 
of strict construction, can find, even by implica- 
tion, the right to exercise the power which that 
convention expressly refused. I repeat again, 
that if this question of power had been passed 
over lightly, if it had not been considered, if the 
attention of the convention had not been directly 


| called to it, we might have put such a construction 


| be thought that this is a very im 


on the Constitution as gentlemen now insiat upon. 
How it is to be done, with that report of the pro- 
ceedings before us, I am unable to say. It may 
rtant proposi- 
tion. Soitis. It was so considered at the time 
the Constitution was framed; and it was not left 
unprovided for by the convention. It was pro- 
vided in the Constitution that a State might levy 
tonnage dues with the consent of the Congress 
of the United States. The same view of the sub- 


| ject was taken as I take now; that those who are 
‘more especially interested in commerce should 
| have the control of it; that they might levy ton- 


lative provisions of individual States may be incompetent.’ 1, amendment to the Constitution will be necessa- 





nage dues, so as to improve their rivers and har- 
bors. Commerce could then pay its way. It 


| would be a proper and legitimate exercise of 


ower; and in this way the objection urged by 
Mr. Wilson, and which appears to have con- 
trolled the convention, that the funds must neces- 
sarily be provided by the United States, would be 
obviated. Influenced by these considerations, I 
now give notice that if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Dove1as) should 
not be adopted, I will move that the whole bill be 
struck out after the enacting clause, and that his 
amendment be inserted as a substitute, so that 
these improvements may be carried on, There 
will be no difficulty about it; at all events, if there 
is any difficulty, it will be worth a trial. Our 

eatest and best men have contended that we 

ave no power to act upon this subject, and that 


_ ry before any such power can be exercised. Let 


us, then, e trial of the provision contained in 
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the Constitution, and if that should fail, let us 
make an appeal to the people to alter the Consti- 
tution, and confer on the Government those pow- | 
ers which the framers of the present Constitution 
refused. 

1 now beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the opinions of the early Presidents on this 
question. Although these things are known to 
Senators, and although | do not offerthem as new, 
yet itis well that we should stir yp our ‘ pure 
minds’’ occasionally, * by way of remembrance.”’ 

| take it, sir, that Mr. Madison understood the 
powers conferred on the Federal Governinent 
better than mre man living, or better than any man 
whoever lived. I do not mean any disparagement 
to others, when I say that from his familiarity 
with the subject, in consequence of his having as- 
sisted in drawing up the Constitution, and in the 
discussions on it, and from the peculiar character of 
his inteliect, he understood the whole subject bet- 
ter than any man cotemporaneous with him, or 
who has lived since. Now, what does he say on 
the question of internal improvements? On Mon- 
day, 3d of March, 1817, he returned to the House 
of Representativesa billpassed by the two Houses, 
entitled ** An ‘act to set apart and pledge certain 
funds for internal improyements,’’ and stated his 
reasons in the following words: 

“ Having considered the bill this day presented to me, 
antitied ‘An act toset apartand pledge certain, funds for 
internal improvements,’ and which sets apart and pledges 
fdlids for constructing rodds and canals, and improving the 
navigation of water. courtedés, in orderto facilitate, promote, 
and give security to iuternal commerce among the several 
States, and to reuder more easy and less expensive the | 
meéans And provisions for the common defense, Tam con- | 
strained, by the insuperable difienutty [ feel in reconciling 
the bill with the Constitution of the United States, to return 
it with that objection, to the House of Representatives, in 
which it originated. 

“ The legisiative powers vested in Congress are specified 
and enumerated in the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution; and it does not appear that the power 
proposed to be exercised by the bill is among the enumer- 
ated powers; or that it falls, by any just interpretation, 
within the power to make laws necessary and proper for 


carrying into execution those or other powers vested by the 
Constitution.in the Government of the United States.”’ 


This is the point to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate: 


“¢The power to regnlate commerce among the several | 
States,’ cannot include & power to construct roads and 
canals, and to maprove the navigation of water-courses, in 
order to facilitate, promote, and secure.such a commerce, 
without a latitude of construction departing from the or 
dinary import of the terms, strengthened by the known 
inconveniences Which doubtless led to the grant of this 


5 


remedial power torCongress,”? 

Thus we see that in the view which Mr. Mad- 
ison takes of it, ‘*the power to regulate com- 
merce’? differs essentially from the power ** to fa- 


cilitate’’ it, and it would be impossible to show | 


that they are in awy way synonymous. 

He contimues to say: 

“To refer the power in qttestion to the’ clause ‘to pro- 
vide for the common > defense and general weltare,’ would 
be contrary to the established and consistent rules of inter- 
pretation ; as rendering Use special and eareful enumeration 
of powers, which follow the clause, nugatory and improper. 
Such a view of the Constitution would have the effect of 
giving to Congress a general power of legislation—”’ 

—as this bill would do, in my opinion— 

‘instead of the defined and limited one hitherto understood 
to belong to them ; the terins * common defense and general 
welfare’ embraciag every ohjeetand actsvithia the purview 
ofa legistativetrust. It would have the eflect of subjecting 
both the laws and constitution of the several States, in all 
cases not specifically exempted, to’be superseded by laws 
of Congress.”’ 

That is the only portion of Mr. Madison’s veto 
message to which | desire to refer} and in which 
~ ' . - : . 
he expressly denies that Congress, in‘ his opinion, 

has any such power. 

Although t do not consider Mr, Monroe so high 
an authorny as Mr. Madison, yet hes a respect- 
abi¢ authority on this’ subject, and exhibited great 
anxiety that Congress should be enabled to exer- 
cise this power. a 

In his veto message, he says: 


1! as is done by this bill, involves the right to take the land 


| others, 


| really possessed under the Constitution, Mr. Mon- || 


the appropriation, which is almost a self-evident 
} proposition, 


| as being impossible, under the powers of the Fed- 


| disposed to call internal improvements, Congress 
| might make appropriations of money, yet that it 


| the Senate by referring to that message. 


w Having duly considered the bill, entitled * An act forthe || 


preservation and repair of the Cumberland road,’ it is with 
deep tegret, approvimgyna1 do, the poliey, that I am con- 












ralled 16 phjectsodtg p gped to returm the bill to the 
Have of Sen by eh it originated, under a 
eon dah thy a di poeades the power, under 
tite’ q f fiw Aida law. Boot 
1.8 pomer, tose ishituampikes, with gates. and ;toljs, 
andl eanferee ths pakeo¥in o! tolls by panalties, implies a 
poyver to 4 hy a complete system of internal 
Linprp vert e dtmpose duties ‘to ‘be'paid by all 
pérsons passing ; and on horses and carriages, 


4 


| to immortality as the preserver of that sacred in- 
| strument, and the perpetuator of the ‘rights of the | 


| it was a model administration of Democratic gov- 


| all those who desire to preserve the political insti-,| 
| tutions of the country should never be lost. sight 
| of; for it contains the purest and best of maxims 
| —maxims which may well be observed and cher- 
| ished by politicians of both parties. 
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from the proprietor, on a valuation, and to pass laws for 
the protection of the road from injuries ; and if it exist as to 
one road, itexists as to any other,and to as many roads as | 
Congress may think proper to establish. A right to legis- 
late for one of these purposes, is.a right to legislate for the 
Itis a complete right of jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty, forall the purposes of internal improvements, and not 
merely the right of applying money, under the power vested 
in Congress to make appropriations, under which power 
with the consent of the States through which this road 
passes, the work was originally commenced, and has been, | 
solar, executed. | am of opinion that Congress do not pos- 
sess this power—that the States, individually, eannot grant 
it; for, although they may assent to the appropriation of || 
money within their limits for such purposes, they can grant 
no pewer of jurisdiction, or sovereiguty, by special com- | 
pacts with the United States. This power can be granted 
only by an amendment to the Constitution, and in the mode 
prescribed by it. 

“Tf the power exist, it must be, either because it has 
been specifically granted to the United States, or that it is | 
ineidental to some power which bas been specifically 
granted. If we examine the specific grants of power, we | 
do not find it among them ; nor is it incidental to any power 
which has been specifically granted. 

* It has never been eontended that the power was spe- 
cifically granted. Itis only claimed as being incidental to | 
some One or more of the powers which. are specifically || 
granted.”? 


a | 


Having thus stated his views as to the powers 


roe makes the following suggestion relative to their 
increase: 

‘Having, at the commencement of my service in this 
high trust, considered it a duty to, express the opinion that 
the United States do not possess the power in question, 
and to suggest, for the consideration 6f Congress, the pro- 
priety of recommending to the States an -amendment to the 
Constitution, to vest the power in theUnited States, my at- 
tention has been often drawn to the subject sinee, in eon- | 
sequence whereof [ have occasionally committed my sen- 
timents to paper respecting it.*” 


It will be remarked that Mr. Monroe, in this 
message, was of opinion. that Congress did not 
possess the power they had assumed, and that the || 
States could not confer it by giving their assent to || 


I had intended to refer to a portion of General | 
Jackson’s. veto message, in which he laysit down 


eral Government, as conveyed by the Constitu- 
tion, Lo carry on any extensive and useful work 
of internal improvement, | Although he admitted, 
that for national purposes, which some might be 


was necessary to change the Constitution in that | 
portion in which the powers of the,;Federal Gov- 
ernment are limited, before even this much could 
be done to any advantage. But Iwill not detain 





I intended, also, to refer to the message of Mr. 
Polk, to which refprence was made by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Prarr] yesterday, in which 
he exercised the veto power in regard to a bill 
similar in its provisions to this. I have only to 
say, in reference to the course pursued by Mr. | 
Polk on that subject, that,in my humble “judg- 
ment, if he had left nothing else to posterity but 
that argument in favor of the Constitution and the’ 
rights of the States, he would have been entitled | 


States. And the doctrines contained in that mes- 
sage were not rejected by his party. No man has | 
ever been more. worthily coueelbee in the mem- 

ory of his political friends as a mere civilian than 
has James K. Polk. Look upon his Administra- | 
tion! It was net only pure in every respect, but 





ernment; and in that veto message his advice to 


I know that 
high authorities can be quoted on the other side 
of the question. I know that the opinion of Gen- 
eral. Jackson is quoted. I know jt is. contended 
that he assumed that there were some improve- 
ments which the Federal Government had power: 
to make; and I admit that the Democratic: party, 
since his day, have admitted that the Federal Gov- | 
ernment had this’power, under the Constitution, | 
for works which were strictly of a national char- 
acter... But, sir, with all due deference to those 





| who. entertain such opinions, I agree»qwith Mr. : 


| which will enable Congress to legislate fi, 


| collection; and you may improve harbors ony 


| are allowed to,erect custom-houses 
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Winthrop, in the House of Representatiy 

| id ¢ : i . AUVes, whe 
he said that this is either an entire System, or j; 
is nosystem atall. Mr, President, have sero, 


; . ’ hed 
in vain for the power, either eXpress. or jy ry 


plied, 
oe 
such purpose; at all events, so far as oy; ons 
are concerned. I admit that the power to am 


ties carri ith it t rovid 
duties carries with it the power to provide for ther 


yVUus 


coasts which are necessary for your COnimere 
where these duties are collected. “All this oay },. 


done if done legitimately; but I do not think you 


: » and make 
ports of entry on rivers, where vessels never o» 


Then, Mr. President, finding..no power ji) th. 
Constitution for these appropriations; finding tha, 
those who ought to understand, and who, ix - 
opinion, did understand this Constitution better 
than any men who ever lived: believing tha: the 
true interests of this country, the perpetuity of jis 
institutions, aud the rights of the people depend 
on preserving the Constitution untouched: haalien. 
ing as I do that this bill not only infracts tha 8a- 
cred instrument, but grossly and palpably violates 
it, | cannot support that bill in any shape or form 
in whieh it may be presented. We ought not to 
exercise any doubiful powers; we should leave the 
reserved rights of the States untouched, and thus 
we secure an object still more desirable than all 
others, the perpetuity of our institutions with they 
untold blessimgs... Pursue this course, and: yoy 
will never again hear the unwelcome word ‘ Dis. 


| union?’ in this Chamber. 


It is not my purpose to go at length into dis. 
cussion, but/ I must beg a few moments of the time 
of the Senate, while I go into.the particular char- 
acter of this bill. J have said that these appropri- 
ations embraced every State of the Union. If the 
bill omits:any other States than those which | have 
excepted, | am not aware of it. There are.about 
seventy different appropriations in the bill as i 
passed the House of Representatives; and if it be 
amended, as is proposed by the Senate Committe: 
on Commerce, it will then contain about ninety- 
five appropriations, which are to be distributed 
for various objects.in various parts of the United 
States. 

I will not consume the:time of the Senate by 
discussing the great and manifest. injustice which 
is hereby done to different sections of the country, 
by the.undue preference which is given to others; 
but there is one case to whichI will allude. Here, 
for example, is the Tennessee river.. My friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bexw] yesterday said. that 
this river ‘passed through three States... Permit 
me to call attention to.some additional facts in 
regard to it... That. river divides the line between 
Alabama and Mississippi atone point. An im- 
portant town of Mississippi is on the bank of that 
river. A large portion of the trade there, is di- 
rected to that point; ‘and if this river could be im- 
proved, it would greatly facilitate the conveni- 
ences of a large portion of my constituents. We 
are as deeply interested in the improvement of 
this river as the State of Tennessee. South Car- 
olina and Georgia are also deeply interested, and 
even Virginia and North Carolina. Sir, if the 
improvement of the Mississippi river is a work of 
national. character, :then the improvement of the 
Tennessee river is equally so. Jf two States, being 
interested in a work, makes it a national work, then 
one State being interested in such a work will make 
it half national. And so we may go on to an a? 
infinitum subdivision. If having a commerce 0! 
$100,000,000 is sufficient to entitle any locality to 
a publie improvement, then a locality having com 
merce to the amount of one dollar would entitie 
to: public patronage: in proportion. | It would, i» 
short, make it partly;national. We are thus en- 
abled to see the wisdom of the Constitution \0 
withholding this power; and I -hope my: Demo- 
cratic fcien air see the difficulty of drawing any 
line of ‘distinction in the principles they have lad 
down for their action. ROU MMIC » 

Now, although bam consuming the time of the 
Senate in making these remarks, 1 must still sey 
that Ihave no hope of defeating this bill. 1 ex- 
pect it will pass, and not only that, but | expect 
that next session the whole amount of these ap- 

iations will be» doubled, and. perhaps quad- 
rupled; and. the next session they will be sti!l 
farther:increased, for this: small appropriation 4 
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5 the initiatory step. Ww 


hen this question of in- 

ya] improvements sprang up a few years ago, 
ve know that it rose suddenly from a few dollars 
soodreds of millions of dollars; and you may 
Lend upon it, thatit is to be so again, I have 
Fy one that it will be rejected, when I see so good 
Dew crat as my friend from [owa [Mr. Doves} 
‘asiripping the W hig party on this loor—in short, 
yhen 1 see Democrats taking the lead on this ques; 

a of internal improvements. I have no hope 

» from any efforts I can pa forth, this system 
vill be rejec ied. My friend from,Tennessee the 
her day said that he wanted totake a vote, to see 
-hether gentlemen were for or against these works 
¢igverpal improvement. I can inform him that 


» political capital can be made out of this ques- 
of 


ter 
ch 


ave been the result. I was forcibly reminded of 
-gneech Which I believe you and myself, Mr. 
resident, once heard in the Elouse of Represent- 
Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, remarked that his 
Jiearue [Mr. Guppineés] had now got to be only 
ond-rate Abolitionist. They did not allow 
even the honor of introducing the Wilmot 
And so it is, Mr. President, with the 
rs: they have now got to be only second- 
ate iternal-improvement men, the Democrats 
wing outstripped them. Well, sir, we shall see 
what will be the result, It may be said that the 
Democratic candidate, [Mr. Pierce,} while a mem- 
ver of this body, having voted against a propo- 
sition of this kind, he would, if elected, exercise 
the veto power. My judgement, however, is that 
Mr. Polk was the last man in this country who 
as or will exercise this power. Although I have 
s much confidence in the moral and political hon- 
aty of Franklin Pierce as in any mau now living, 
hough [ believe that were he now a member of 
his body, and this. bill were before him, he would 
yote against it, yet I have no idea that, with the 
precedents before him, were he President of the 
United States, he would veto sucha bill. I say 
this with all due respect; but I cannot but feel that 


atives. 


sec 
um 


rovisu. 


»yow.. The ume has been when such might | 


the Democratic party have yielded up this ques- , 


tion of internal improvements. To be sure, the 
Whigs, :. compensate for this, have yielded up 
the two poiuts of banking and the protective tariff; 
utso far as the power of the Government and 

erights of the States are concerned, and taking 
to view the contaminating influences of such leg- 
sation, | would rather have lost both of these 

o have preserved the Government from the cor- 
ipung influences of this system of internal im- 
rovements. 

Some Senators on this floor are wavering in 
loubt and hesitation as to the course they should 
pursue, between the desire to perform their 
luty according to the Constitution, and the fear 
est a vote which would defeat the little, miser- 
ible, appropriations for their respective States, 
hould exercise a prejudicial influence on the 
approbation of their constituents, .4ll desire to 
obtain appropriations for the benefit of their own 
constituents, especially those who have to go 
some, and meet them face to face. I know the 
difieulties which are to be encountered. | know 


that, when ai appropriation of $100,000 is pro- | 
posed for the improvement of any neighborhood, 


he whole constituency becomes excited about it, 
he benefits are exaggerated, and the expectations 
of all aroused, to the highest point. If, then, a 
Senator from that district should, in the faithful 
discharge of his duty, vote against the bill con- 
‘aining that appropriation, he will be met on his 
return with frowns and complaint, no matter how 
oonoxious may have been the other provisions of 
suchabill, But the evil does not stopthere. It goes 
‘urther. Let any man, who has the moral cour- 


ge to stand firm by the Constitution, give a vote | 
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once determines the question of future reélection, 
or rejection, and no one, therefore, dare investi- 
gate such a bill with that degree of impartiality 
which should be exercised. He would not dare 
to vole against it. 

{ have a very good opinion of my fellow- 
men. I_believe they would act fairly under all 
circumstances, when it is possible for them to de 
so; but I have.no idea that, under such a system, 
men will be apt to adopt the prayer of him who 
spake as never man spake: ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.”’ I say, that every one who has spent 
any time in a legislative body knows the fact to be 
so; knows that no system of legislation has ever 
been presented which is so likely to exercise a 
corrupting influence on the human mind as the 
system of internal improvements. The expression 
may be harsh, but every one knows. it to be lit- 
erally correct. Present all these questions sepa- 
rately, examine them as individual apprepriations, 
on their own merits, and how many would pass? 
Propose an appropriation for the benefit of my 
constituents,.and how can I vote against it, and 
meet them afterwards? Or, in other words, how 
am I to give a bill, containing such an appropri- 
ation, that impartial investigation which it would 
otherwise receive? Every Senator on this floor 
knows that this is one of the effects of the system, 
and | appeal to them to make an attempt to dam 
up this torrent of corruption, which is contami- 
nating everything within its reach. 

Sir, the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government, or rather the benefits derivable from 
those appropriations, are greatly overrated.— 
Whenever you appropriate money through the 
Federal Government for any section of the coun- 
try, you contaminate that community on the in- 
stant. Not only do you confer on them no good, 
but you inflict on them a positive injury. Leave 
the control of these internal improvements as the 
Constitution intended. Leave those who are in 
terested in them to furnish the money, as the 
Constitution intended they should, and then they 
will see it honestly and fairly appropriated. Lhow 
any one ean conceive that any other system is 
more correct, how any one can offer opposition to 
this portion of the Constitution, and adopt a sys- 
tem thatis wholly apposed to it,—is, to me, pass- 
ing strange. 

But I am going further into the subject than I 
intended. I will not detain the Senate further 
than to say that in connection with this subject, 
and although perhaps I am not strictly in order, 
my friend from Maryland in speaking of the pow- 
ers of the Government, the other day, said he 
could see no difference between appropriating 
public land and of appropriating money from 
the Treasury. Now, while this subject of appro- 
priating money is under consideration, | would 
beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to a 
marked distinction. Congress has the power to 
levy money and to appropriate it aceording to 
the powers granted in the Constitution. But 
can‘any one say that it is necessary in carrying 
out that provision of the Constitution to make 
the appropriations which are asked for by this 
bill? The power conferred upon Congress with 
regard to the public land, is altogether different. 
The power of the Government over the public 
lands is unlimited. These lands may be disposed 
of by Congress in just such manner as Congress 
believes will be conducive to the best interests of 
the whole people. You may give these lands away 
if you think proper to doso. If, in the opinion 


| of the Congress of the United States, the best in- 
_terests of the country will be promoted by that 


regardless of the immediate interests of his con- | 


Siluents, and what.is the result? He is met by 
some one who pretends a greater regard for their 
welfare, who represents the matter in a way to 
Suit his own purposes, and asserts that if he had 
secu in Congress he would have.obtained the ap- 
Propriation, What is the effect of such a system 
‘0 the proceedings of this body? Every vote 
“ven is with a view to purchase popularity at 
ié by securing an appropriation; and every 
“ort isdinected to this one end. Is not this a 
‘ost corrupting influence? The vote on a bill 
‘poropriating money for particular localities, at 


course, they would be justified by the Constitu- 
tion in following it. 

In voting for the bill of my friend from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] I did so believing that mm this appro- 


| priation the Government was making a specula- 


tion; that by the improvement of these lands the 
remaining lands belonging to the Government 
would be increased in value. 


power in the one case and are restricted in the 
other. 


Now, Mr. President, before I close these de- | 


sultory remarks, I must pay my respects to the 


Senator from New Hamshivre, [Mr. Hate,| who | 


I am sorry I do not see in his. seat. It will be re- 
collected that yesterday he called upon the Senate 


There is no compar- | 
ison between the twocases. They have unlimited | 
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a> wunegnpEnaneh angen aieeamnnenamaemmnat 
to exercise great caution how they went fora sye- 
tem of internal improvements. He stated that he 
had not read this bill, and yet he said he would 
vote for it without having seen it. In otherwords, 
that he would * go itin the dark.’’ I am inclined 
to think that the proceedings of a late convention 
have given that Senator a fondness for dark sub- 
jects. .He said he had never read the bill, but 
that he weuld vote for it; and that although his 
State would not derive any benefit from these ap- 
propriations, he was willing, under his enlight- 
ened views of philanthropy, to do justice to his 
constituents for the benefit of other sections of the 
country. That is not my case. 1 trust] shall al- 
ways be ready to do justice to every section of the 
country alike. No bill can be passed which will 
operate in perfect justice to every portion of the 
United States; but whenever you present any 
question that does. palpable injustice to any por- 
tion of the people of the United States, whether 
they are my constituents or the constituents of 
others, I will not vote for it. The Senator from 
New Hampshire says that the thing is wrong; 
that his constituents pay their proportion. of the 
taxes, and yet they are to derive no benefit. Not- 
Wxhsianding that, however, be is ready to yote 
for the bill. My. constituents get nothing, yet I 
care not for that. I might have been tempted ; but 
that is no temptation; and it only serves as a 
means to show the injustice and inequality of this 
bill. 
Mr. 
Senate much longer than l 
had j I designed to express my views, 
and the reasons why 1 cannot, vote fer this ball, 
very briefly; and if, under the circumstances, ] 
have led more time 


President, | have, perhaps, detained the 
too long—certainly 


itended, 


unr 


OceN’y than | s! ould, I can only 
apologize by saying that | will not wespass again, 
in a similar manner, during the present session. 


Mr, CASS. Lmeove to strike out all the appro- 
priauions for specific surveys, mm order to insert an 
appropriation of $30,000 generally for surveys, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair The question is on the amendment 

reported by the Committee on Commerce, to in- 
sert in the bill a provision, “ for the survey of the 

Rappahannock river, in Virginia, $3,000.”’ 

Mr. CASS. Cannot I moveto strike out all of 
these appropriations for specific surveys, for the 
purpose of inserting a general appropriation ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment is Open to amendment. 

Mr. CASS. I wish to amend it. I move to 
amend by appropriating $30,000 for surveys, with 
a view afterwards to strike out the appropriations 
for parucular local surveys. The whole amount 
of appropriations in the bill for surveys—striking 
out the $5,000 for the Falls of the Ohio, which is, 
professedly, with the view to have the survey con- 
nected with a canal and an arsenal—is $32,000, 
which is all divided among eight States. Massa- 
chusetts has $10,500; New York, $4,200; Maine, 
$2,500; Louisiana, $2,500; Virginia, $3,000, and 
South Carolina, $3,000. . I ask if it will not be 
much better and fairer to make a general appro- 
priation of $30,000, and hold the Government re- 
sponsible for its application,|in which case the 
would divide it equally, than to make these spec}- 
fic appropriations, and thus give the objects a pre- 
cedence for asking improvement hereafter, among 
the eight States? 

The honorable Senator from New York [Mr, 
Sewanrp} said that the War Department had been 
applied to with regard to this survey of the Rap- 
pahannock. I have no doubt of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but, how came it to be applied to for an est- 
mate for the Rappahannock in preference to any 
other? Why was that single place selected out 
of the one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
positions which require surveys as much as it 
does? 

A Senwaror. Some one asked for it. 

Mr. CASS. . Yes, air; some one asked for it, 
I suppose. Precisely; that is what saic, Gen- 
tlemen have gone to the committee and indicated 
this object, and thus it happens that the whole of 
the surveys are to be confined to eight Statez, 
which are to have the preference hereafier in ap- 
plications for appropriations for improvements. I 
say that is exceedingly unfair, and I repeat, that 

|| if you make the appropriation that I propose of 
ij 430,000, the Department will do an amount of 
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work worth $100,000 in this way, for the reason 
which I have stated, that at the pomts where the | 
surveys will be made, the people who are inter- | 





ested in them will contribute a portion of the ex- || 


pense in provisions, and men to accomplish a vast | 
deal of business. 


Some honorable Senators suppose that ee 
MS 18 || 
It is for what may | 
be called the coast survey of the lake. It hasbeen | 
going on for years. There never has been a dol- 


is appropriated for surveys on the lake. 
an entire misapprehension. 


lar expended in a survey of a harbor there with a 
view to its improvement. 
survey of the lake. That is the object of that ap- 


propriation. So that yon will observe that there | 


1s not one dollar appropriated for the lakes—for 
surveys of harbors—with the exception of one 
appropriation to the State of New York, and not 
one for the West or southwest, with the exception 
of one or two in Louisiana, and perhaps one in 
Mississippi, though I am not sure. 

Mr. SEWARD. 1 will state to the honorable 


Senator, that citizens of Virginia, interested in the |) 


improvement of the Rappahannock, applied to 
Congress for an appropriation to improve the nav- 


igation of that river, and the subject was referred | 


to the Committee on Commerce. That commit- 


tee applied to the Board of Topographical Engi- | 


neers for information in regard to the river; whether 


an appropriation would be expedient—whether 
there were merits enough in the application to jus- | 


tify any action on the premises, so that the De- 
partment might say whether there was so much 
merit in the application as to justify a survey be- 
jng made, to the end that the improvement might, 
if Congress deemed it proper, be made hereaf- 
ter. Now, the Senator caus Michigan moves to 
strike out that specific appropriation, upon the 
ground that it will ue unjust to somebody else—un- 
just and unequal in its operation. How, sir, can 
itact unjustly or unequally upon anybody ? Either 
all other persons who are entitled to consideration 
in the same way, have applied to Congress, or 
they have not. If they have applied, their cases 
have been considered, 

Mr. CASS. I would inquire of the Senator 


whether applications have been made to the De- | 


partment for all the cases which have been brought 
to the knowledge of the committee? 

Mr. SEWARD. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. CASS. I can. I can tell of one éase, 
for information, in regard to which application 
was not applied to the Department; and i 
know how many others there may be. 
know why this ts preferred before others ? 


Mr. SEWARD. The honorable Senator seems | 
to proceed upon the principle that only those are | 


equal which come last—that those are entitled to 
be equal who never come at all. 


to Congress and ask an improvement of their 
rivers and harbors, they have no rivers or harbors 
to improve. My colleagues on the committee, 
however, can answer with more accuracy than I 
can; but my impression is, that the committee 
have in all cases sent to the Departments every 
application which has been made for its opinion 
upon the subject. I hope, therefore, the amend- 
ment of the committee will be adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope that the motion of the 
Senator from Michi 
of the committee, will not prevail. I am as will- 
ing as the honorable Senator from Michigan to 
apply to the De 
they have, but 
out from ever 


other information which may be 
obtained. I 


as to national objects, but | have a serious objec- 


It is a hydrographical || 


do not 
1 want to 


I take it for || 
granted if persons in other localities did not come || 


n to amend the amendment | 


rtment for such information as | 
am not willing to shut myself | 
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recommendations of appropriations have been 


made for objects that are comparatively of no im- || 


Eames and that objects in the immediate neigh- 


orhood of vastly more importance to the com- | 


' 


} 
| 
| 


i 


i 


merce of the whole country have been entirely || 


| overlooked. Under such circumstances, it seems 
to me clear, that we should leave open all channels 
of information upon subjects of this description, 
and not blindly permit ourselves to be directed by 
estimates from the Departments, or make the ap- 
propriation in gross and leave the expenditure of 
it discretionary with them. If there is sufficient 
information with regard to any locality before the 
Senate to induce the majority of the body to be- 
lieve that there ought to be a survey of it,I can 


|| sary appropriation for the purpose of obtaining 
|| the information. 
|| here? 
|| cretion of the investigation to the head of a bu- 
|| reau? Sir, I hope the proposition of the Senator 
|| from Michigan will not be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not see the necessity of 
applying to the head of the Topographical Bu- 
reau for information as to whether we should sur- 
vey a river or not; for if the river has not been 
| surveyed, what opportunity has that Bureau for 

information that'wehavenot? The very object of 
|| an appropriation is to enable the head of the De- 


|, partment to obtain such information as they can 
base a recommendation upon. 
is made, the Department knows no more about ft 
than we do, or any private individual of the coun- 
| try does. Isit supposed that the head of the Top- 


| 
i 





} 


' 


see no reason why we should not make the neces- | 
i 
Why should we be checked up | 
Why should we turn over the whole dis- | 


| 


ographical Bureau can know intuitively the size, | 
| the depth, and the capabilities of every river and | 


creek and inlet in America? Sir, 1 know of no 


greater mockery than this, of applying to that | 


Bureau for information in regard to these various 
| surveys throughout the country. I have not the 
greatest respect for their recommendations when 
they are based upon their surveys, for the reason 





Senate. 
number of harbors are absolutely nec = 
for the protection of commerce along there 
not for the benefit of the State of Michigan “a. 
sively, but for the protection of life an Sepa . 
upon the whole line of the lakes, for the as a 
from one end to the other of that chain of lake 
has to pass along those dangerous shores, | would 
like to have estimates for surveys at the m 


outh 
each of those rivers, and for harbors on the oe 


if the Senator from Michigan would teen 
names of them. I do not know them, and | sn : 


pose the Topographical Bureau would find it dig 
cult to ascertain their names. They have not th 
means of ascertaining them; yet we know thet 
along that line of dangerous coast, harbors are ne- 


_cessary, and we would like to find out whether 


they can be made or not; for if this system of a 
a from the National Treasury is to b 
ept up, and if the States are to be deprived of the 
power of making their own improvements, | {¢i} 
you. sir, that an appropriation of a million and» 
alf is not going to satisfy the necessities of the 
line of lakes alone. Five millions a year wil! no, 
satisfy the absolute necessities for improvements 
upon that line of lakes alone, for harbor improve. 
ments, in order to protect life and property. | see 
clearly that this system must run, if it is cop. 
tinued; to at least fifteen or twenty millionsa year 
or else your appropriations are the merest mock. 


| ery in the world. You now appropriate $10,000 
Until the survey | 


or $15,000 to commence a harbor at the mouth of 
any given stream upon the lake. The money is 
not sufficient to make work enough during any 
one year to stand the storms that may come during 
the winter; and what you may do each year 
is swept away, and you begin anew the next, 
You may as well appropriate none as to appro- 
priate these small amounts, which accomplish no 


| beneficial purpose; which do not make works suf- 


Topographical Bureau has ever refused to esti- || 


mate for anything in the world that they were 
asked to estimate for. 


fession, has the charge of these works. It wishes 


cally responsible, holding their position as they do 
by their commissions in the Army, you have not 
the slightest check upon them. 


from the incorporation of this appropriation in the 
bill. When you appropriate $3,000, or any other 
sum, for the survey of a river in Virginia, that 
| becomes the foundation upon which an estimate is 
to be made next year by the Department for the 
improvement of that river. It is a designation of 
| that river as a proper subject for improvement in 


|| the estimate of $30,000 next year. Go to the 
|| coast of Maine; you have in the bill an appropri- 
‘ation of $1,000 for a survey, with reference toa 
|| breakwater. That is a very small item. It at- 


| tracts no attention—it is only $1,000; but $1,000 || 
|| for a survey this year brings into the bill of next || 


|| year $50,000, or $100,000, or $200,000, for the 
|| construction of the breakwater. The mere inser- 
tion of it in the bill this year puts it in a position 
| for an estimate for the breakwater next year. So 
|| with the breakwater on the coast of Massachu- 
|| setts; provision is made for a survey of $1,500. 

So with the long list of small appropriations for 


|| surveys in the bill with reference to breakwaters, 
ave no objection to whatever in- | 


formation may be laid before us by the Depart- | 
ments or by the head of the Topographical Bureau | 


and harbor and river improvements. So far as 
you get the name in, with one dollar fora survey, 
you have got it in the line of precedents for large 

propriations to follow. In that pointof view, 


a 
tion to confining all my discretion, all my investi- || if this designation is thus to be made at random 


gation upon subjects of this description, within | 
the pale of the recommendation of the head of | 


that bureau. If the Senator thinks there are some 
surveys for which money ought to be appropri- 
ated that are not included in the bill, or in the 
amendments of the Committee on Commerce, it 
is very easy for him to move an amendment ap- 
propriating sums of money for them. I feel sat- 
isfied, that although we get, perhaps, in the ma- 
jority of cases, correct information from the heads 
of bureaus, that in others we do not. I know that 


in the bill, selecting here and there a point for sur- 
veys, it may become important to us to move 
| amendments, by which all the rivers and points 

suitable for harbors upon the lakes shall also be 
incorporated for surveys; so that we may have 
estimates founded upon those surveys in the next 





|| bill that may come up. 


There is the whole coast of Michigan, about 
one thousand miles, to which the distinguished 
Senator from that State has frequently alluded in 
the course of the debate upon this bill. A large 


to draw to itself all the power within its reach. It | ployed upon five, to complete and put them be- 
recommends the highest amount of money always | 


| that can be obtainefl; and as they are not politi- | 


ficiently strong and firm to last through the series 
of storms which may follow the season in which 


| they are constructed. 
that I have yet to learn an instance in which the || 


Sir, the million and a half which you have here, 
instead of being sufficient for the one handred or 


|| two hundred objects specified in the bill, could all 


} 
| 


| 





1 
| 


|| future; and the amount of $3,000 this year brings || 


} 


' chance to have our coast examined, as well 2s 


That Bureau, by its pro- | 


be profitably employed on five objects in it that | 
could specify, and would be economically em- 


yond the reach of destruction by storms. Sir, 
this system is becoming a failure, because of smal! 


appropriations being made to innumerable points, 


’ sa | finish it, and then u 
But, sir, there is a very important result arising || 


! 


| money enoug 


instead of combining them upon one until you 
n another until you finish 
that, and so on, until you go through them. But, 
why do we not apprepriate enough to accomplish 
some object? Simply because no one section—no 
one point can combine strength enough to pass 
this object by itself; and because there is not 
in the Treasury—your revenue 


| system cannot raise enough to make all the works 


| 
{ 





| find now happening u 


which are really essential to the protection of the 
great —s interests of this country. But, 
sir, while | am anxious to see whether we cannot 


|| get a better system than this, or rather, whether 
1 


we cannot adopt a system of harbor improvement 
which will be effectual; yet, until that should be 
adopted, I must adhere to the present, in order to 
put a stop, as far as possible, to the frightful and 
appalling destruction of life and property, that we 
n the western waters, and 
the northern lakes, and upon our coast almostevery 


day; and when we are going on with this bill, I 


do feel under an obligation, when seven or eight 
objects are specified in it for small appropriations 
for surveys with reference to future expenditures, 
to insist that we extend these surveys to pointsin 
which my constituents are vitally interested; or 
else, that we make an appropriation for a survey 
in general terms, so that, at least, we shall have & 


those other objects. I am willing to leave the ex- 
amination of our coast in the general Jump with 
the others; but I am not willing that you should 
omit ours to the bill, and then specify for other 
objects about which you have no information, @" 
in the very law exclude the To phical Corps 
from the investigation of the necessity of our works. 
1 therefore wish to get these in a general lump, ° 
else let us make the specifications so general as (0 
give fairness, at any rate, in the distribution. 
Mr. DAVIS. r. President, I rise to make # 
few remarks to the Senate in regard to the pr 
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| contested in either House of Congress. If you | good harbors upon the lakes, as long as they are 
| desire to make an improveiment, how shall you || under the charge of men who have no local know!l- 
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-iple which governs us in reference to surveys. 
There are but two modes which have ever been 
sonted within my knowledge. One is that sug- 
o ted by the Senator from Michigan, which strikes 
e mind obviously as a convenient mode to begin || principiis. 
vith. The other is by Congress specif ing the Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator misunderstands | 
ices which they desire to have surveyed. Now, |} my point. If you put it specially in the bill that 
was formerly the practice of the War Depart- they shall survey a point, the Department con- 
ment to recommend the sum of $30,000 for the || siders that a point appropriate foran improvement 
rosecution of surveys. The mode then was that || and estimates for it; but if you appropriate a | 
ghoever wanted a survey of any particular point || round sum, say $30,000, for surveys, you put all 
applied to the War Department, and that Depart- || the points upon an equality before the D ; ’ 
ment formed an opinion as to whether it was ex- | for them to select from. 9 aif one dollar’s worth of work; and that which is 
pedient or not to make the survey. If the judg- || Mr.DAVIS. I expressly disclaimed that view done, is upon a plan that does not accomplish 
ment was favorable, the survey was made; if || of the subject. I say itis a mere consideration the object. 
unfavorable, no survey was made. I remember || whether or not Congress will direet an inquiry to Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman would have us 
very well that that mode excited a great deal of || be made. The decision, whether it is worthy of , go on then, but go on with sea-captains instead of 
feeling in Congress. They thought there was | future patronage and future grant of an appropria- | scientific engineers. He would Set this work 
some partiality in the exereise of this power, be- || tion by Government, is reserved until that ques- | carried on by gentlemen who had examined the 
cause perhaps some parties used greater vigilance || tion comes up. This settles nothing as to the | currents more than the engineers. You have 
than others; and some were successful, while || propriety of undertaking the measure. It can | already got some practical results of a useful 
others were unsuccessful; consequently the exer- || settle nothing. It has the effect that the survey is | character; and it is admitted that something 
cise of the power by the Department became offen- | ordered; nothing more. But when the survey is; must be done here in order to give this large 
sive, and the result was that Congress refused to || returned here, then, if a question arises, that ques- population and this large business, the accom- 
make that annual appropriation, and they said: || tion is, whether you will go further with it and | modations which are indispensable to them. But 
«Let us consider in each House, when a place is || predicate the improvement upon it? I was about adverting to another matter, to show 
presented for a survey, whether it is expedient to || The Senator says that the sums granted by this why these improvements are not, and could not 
doit.” That practice has been followed from that || bill are very inadequate to the public exigencies. be completed for the present. I said they were 
time down to this. Now, the Senator from Mich- | That is true; they are very inadequate. They are temporary wooden structures. These structures 
ian suggests very correctly that those who are || pretty numerous in that portion of the country to can last no longer than the wood lasts. When 
most vigilant in making applications and pressing || which the Senator has adverted; and I have some- _ the wood perishes, they are done. They were put 
their claims are most likely to have provision || times concurred with him in the opinion that per- | there with a view to try an experiment, and ascer- 
made for a survey of their object; and if the Sen- || haps more works were undertaken than the cir- tain what permanent improvement could be made 
ate will look for a moment at the nature of this || cumstances authorized; not that any particular useful and proper, and then, when that experi- 
transaction, they will see that it amounts to very || improvement which I have in my mind is not| ment had been made, the intention was to put 
jittle, as a professional thing, on the part of the || useful to the public; but perhaps it would have down stone piers. That has been done in part in 
Topographical Engineers. Here comes an appli- || been wiser to have limited the number to a smaller | Cleveland. One of the piers running out from 
cation for a survey of the river now under consid- || one than that which was undertaken. But, sir, | Cleveland is permanent masonry; but the differ- 
eration—the Rappahannock. The very object of || that question was settled. Congress have deter- | ence between Cleveland and Chicago is this—in 
a survey is to enlighten Congress—to bring the || mined that all of these works should be com-| the former place they are able, by much shorter 
requisite information here in regard to that stream. |} menced. The Senator says that you limit the piers, to strike quite deep water, so that there is 
Perhaps all that the Bureau know about it is that | sums to so small an amount, that the storms of | not such a liability to re-form the bar. 
itis a navigable stream—that it has long been en- || winter carry away the work of the summer. Mr. CASS. Another most important practical 
tered by sea-going vessels and other craft; but || That cannot be literally true. Itis a pretty figure difference is this—the current is stronger at Cleve- 
about its obstructions there is no reason to sup- || of speech, but cannot be literally true. If it were, | land than at Chicago. 
pose they have any more knowledge than the || there would be no works completed. Mr. DAVIS. TheSenator says thatthe current 
members of Congress have. Then, why send it Mr. DOUGLAS. I never knew a harbor un- | is stronger at Cleveland. [ dare say that is true; 
tothem at all? For a very obvious reason; not || dertaken by the Government completed. If the but they have been able to make the experiment 
because we suppose the knowledge to be derived || Senator can show me one harbor on this continent | there, and designate satisfactorily what ought to 
from them can be essentially useful to Congress, || which has been completed, he will show me an be the permanent improvement; and as soon as 
but they are better judges of the amountof money || object which I have never seen or heard of. they reach that point, the Government begins 
necessary to make the survey than men who have Mr. DAVIS. They are never completed be- | to put downa permanent improvement in mason- 
no practical experience in regard to objects of that || cause the structures in most of them—and nobody | ry to last to all time. None of these harbors will 
sort. Then, it comes down to this: that it is to || knows it better than the Senator—were intended || be improved until we reach that point, and they 
get the judgment of men of practical experience || to be temporary. They were cribs of wood filled |, will require large sums of money beyond all doubt. 
as to the probable expense of the work. As to || with stone, intended to try the experiment, and | 1 have no personal interest or feeling in this mat- 
the rest, it is a matter of geographical knowledge. || see, when we should come to a permanent struc- || ter. I have been through the western country. I 
These gentlemen—it being their business to look ! ture, whether or not it was worthy of adoption. | have seen the operation of all these matters. I 
into the subject—may be better acquainted with | There is no port which better illustrates that than | have seen the great and urgent necessity which 
the character of the streams than you or I am. || Chicago, the Senator’s own place. I suppose he | the population is under for protection from the 
But after all, it brings itself to the sober judgment || would not stop improving Chicago because the | calamities which have been referred to by the Sen- 
of the Senate; and the committee have put in these || improvement may work a little differently from | ator from Illinois. I understand all that; and it 
various surveys with the expectation that the Sen- y what he anticipated when it was putdown. He | is but an act of humanity that protection should 
ate will exercise its own judgment upon the sub- |) is quite right when he says the harbor is incom- | be afforded. Something is indispensable to be 
ject, as to whether the different objects merit that | plete. LI,believe the history of that improvement | done; and while my own local position places me 
degree of examination which is asked for in the || is this. It was worked in this way: The small | where we have little interest in these transactions, 
survey. That comes up to the view of my friend || stream which constitutes the harbor of Chicago, |, yet I cheerfully and freely, at all times, subseribe 
from Texas. As I understand him, he thinks | enters into the lake, and has a very good depth of | to the necessity of doing something for that por- 
Congress had better pass upon them rather than | water. The coast of the lake is nearly straight, || tion of the country, to protect its people from the 
the Department. The old practice was changed || affording no shelter to vessels at all; and to have |, evils which surround them. 
for that express purpose. | a harbor they must enter into that stream. Now, These, without troubling the Senate further, 
But what does my honorable friend from Illinois | what did you do? There is a current running | are the general principles upon which surveys are 
say? He says, ‘‘ Now, be cautious, gentlemen, || from the north to the south, ordinarily, in the || made. It is with me quite a matter of indiffer- 
what sort of surveys you make. They are the || lake, and in coming against the current, the river | ence whether you oo the principle suggested 
entering wedge to improvements.’’ So they are. 1 rushing in, it stretched a bar away off in the by my friend from Michigan, or whether Congress 
That is all true enough; but there is nothing very I southeasterly direction, and that bar had not | expresses its opinion as to each particular sur- 
scary in that. There is nothing very alarming in || enough water upon it to permit vessels to go in. || vey , whether it is expedient to adopt it ornot. I 
it, for the very reason that when we come here || We carried out a couple of piers, quickening the || would add, however, that among the papers which 
with a measure to present it to the Senate, the first || current of the water, and sweeping it away into | were read before the Commitiee on Commerce, I 
question asked is, whether there has beena survey? || the lake, and thus got a depth of water for vessels || noticed a letter—I do not now recollect precisely 
“Has there been an examination? Has the Topo- || to go in. The piers were carried out to a certain || how it comes into the case—but I believe it is by 
graphical Bureau made the necessary inquiry into | distance, and the result was that a new bar was the correspondence between the Topographical 
this thing??? ** No; we have come here without || formed. It was necessary to remove that; and |, Bureau and the head of the War Department, in 
that.” «Well, then, you may go away. We | then, again, I believe the bar formed anew; then, | which the head of the War Department deprecates 
ve nothing to do with a matter that has not un- || I believe, they proceeded to extend one of the || the course which the honorable Senator from 
ergone this investigation. Wetake up no matters || piers instead of both, perhaps with better results, | Michigan now proposes to pursue. He does not 
that have not been submitted to the Department, || though I do not know how that is. But I ask || desire to have this power invested in him, or a sum 
and where the instruments have not been applied || the Senator—if this is what he means by incom- |) of money be placed at his disposal in this way. ‘ 
and the regular charts made out, so that we can || pletion—shall we stop improving the harbor of | do not know that his personal wishes ought to be 
understand the nature and character of the diffi- \ Chicago? | regarded. The convenience of the ae 
culties to be overcome.”? This is a pretty reason- || Mr.DOUGLAS. I answer, by no means. But | should be consulted; but I doubt very much, from 
able principle—so reasonable that it is not often || I say you will never complete a harbor, and have | our past experience, whether you could get an 





|| begin? If you do not begin with a survey, how edge of the currents, sand-bars, and formations 
are you to begin? It only comes to this—obsta that are there. If you will put the money under 

incipii the charge of old sea-captains and pilots, who 
have watched those bars and currents for twenty 
years, and know the effect which storms have upon 
them, you will have the money judiciously ex- 
pended, and have the harbors so constructed that 
they will stand, and not be required to be renewed 
or extended every year. The error is in the sys- 
epartment | tem. After you expend ten dollars, you only get 
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administration of this object that would be as sat- 
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| 


isfactory—if you threw it into the War Depart. || 


ment—as that by Congress itself. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall vote to change the 
character of these surveys; and I shall do it be- 
cause | am a friend of the bill. I want it to pass. 
But {| am sorry to say, that it is not such a bill as 
I should wish to see passed, in its present shape; 


| 


and, I will add, that 1f the highly-intelligent and | 


able gentlemen who have had charge of this sub- 
ject in both branches of Congress have found it 
impossible to prepare a more equal and equitable 
bill than this, 1t will become a very strong argu- 
ment against the whole system. I have looked 
over it carefully; I have looked at the different 
objects intended to be accomplished by it, and the 
different amounts proposed; and I confess that I 
could scarcely imagine, in-my humble opinion, a 
more unequal distribution of money than this 
bill presents. And I would say further, that I 
heard it said the other day, that this was similar 
to the bill which President Polk vetoed; and I 
must say for myself, that if I were called upon, 
as President, to act upon this bill, 1 should feel it 
to be my duty to veto it, on the ground of in- 
equality; on the ground of injustice; on the ground 


that there seems to have been taken into account | 


in ite formation no element either geographical or 
commercial. I will not go into that now, but itis 
so. We western men are accused of coming here 
and clamoring for large appropriations. Now, 
takeup the bill and examine it, item by item, and 
will you find the appropriations going to the North- 
west, or Southwest?.. No, sir; but to the Atlantic. 
Double the amount is appropriated upon the At- 
lautic, and more, than that upon the whole West, 
including the Gulf and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, with all its rivers and navigable streams. 

Mr. BUTLER. How far north are the appro- 
priations on the Atlantic? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Why, sir, this is the most 
extraordinary bill | have ever seen. There are, 
running into the Mississippi, throughout its 
leneth of two thousand five hundred miles, about 
fifty-seven navigable rivers. . Look at the appro- 
priations for that whole region; and look at the 
lakes also. But of all:the inequalities in this bill— 
and it is curious to see the distinctions that are 
made here from day to day, which I have listened 
to since I came into the Senate; and every one of 
those distinctions is violated in the original bill. 
The appropriations for surveys are confined to 
particular States; but I say, among all the ine- 
qualities, this is the most gross and glaring, that, 
from this wnole country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, they should select a few places—petted, 
favorite places, and appropriate surveys for them, 
and leave all the others, not only neglected and 
overlooked, but entirely disregarded: and say that 
that is such a bill as ought to be presented and 
sustained here. 

In regard to referring these matters to the Topo- 

raphical Bureau, | would merely say, that that 
sean ought to’ have topographical knowledge 
and information enough on these subjects, or it 1s 
acting to no purpose. It has that knowledge: at all 
events, it has that information to a certain extent. 
The officers are there, and have to collect that in- 
formation and that knowledge. I will ask, then, 
if it would not be advantageous for this Senate to 
have the benefit of that information before they 
make appropriations for the surveys? We may 
get it, but need not be bound to act upon it when 
we receive it. But, having the bureau prepared for 
that purpose; having officers highly qualified—for 
I differ from my colleague in that respect—those 
officers are eminently qualified for this service— 
why not get the information they can give us, be- 
fore designating the points for making surveys, 
and leaving the rest of the country without any 
appropriations? Why not employ competent 
engineers—men qualified and educated for that 
purpose, having no: other employment, who are 
collecting information in that way, to give us that 
information? A gentleman ean get more topo- 


| egislation here ? 


| abandon the whole enterprise. 
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there; and if it ig not there, the bureau ought not || using what little intellect I have in askino ¢ 


to be there. That is what they are there for. | 


|| They ought to have topographical! information in 


relation to rivers and harbors at every point of | 
importance where we ought to appropriate money, 


| whether for a survey or for the completion of the 


work. 

My colleague has alluded very justly to the | 
result of commencing a survey. What is our | 
What did I contend about this | 
morning? That we enter into things blindly, 
we find that the expenditure has become enor- | 
mous, we become economical, and are ready to 
Will my honor- | 


without expecting its full consequences; and if || 


| able friend from Michigan tell me where the sur- 
| veys are intended to be made by this bill ? 


graphical information, if he will go up to the | 
bereau, than he could get daring the period of a | 


whole session here sitting in his committee. 
Mr. RUSK. I have wied very hard to obtain 
it, but failed. 


Mr. CASS. They are all in eight States, with | 
the exception of a survey of the Ohio river at the 
Falls. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Here are appropriations for 
surveys in eight States. I should like to know 
why there are not appropriations for surveys in | 
the residue of the States? For the same ground | 
which authorized these ought to extend them to | 


all. Let us havea fair, open examination of the || 


whole country; or let us have no peculiar points— 
selected and petted points—for future appropria- 
tions. For my own part, as the bill now stands, if | 
it goes on in this shape, I shall take but very little | 
interest in it. 

Mr. RUSK. The honorable Senator from TI- 
linois seems to think the Tépographical Bureau is | 
full of information; and as he seems to have hada 
better capacity for getting it from them than I 
have, I would reply to his question as to why appro- | 
priations are not made for surveys in other States. 
It is simply because the representatives from the | 
States in which surveys are not provided to be 
made, whose information I am more willing to trust 
than the Bureau, have not offered the amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They have not been asked 
for by the representatives. 

Mr. RUSK. Now, the State of Illinois has 
commissioned the Senator, with all his intellect, to 
look after her interests 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the honorable Senator will 
allow me, I should have considered it very indeli- 
cate to have presented myself before an intelligent 
committee, which has charge of the business of | 





the whole country; for J take it for granted that ||” 


any honorable member of that committee would 
have considered the interests of my State just as 
he would his own State; but when the bill comes 


up here, am! not at liberty to expose these ine- || 


qualities ? 

Mr. RUSK. Certainly; and to offer amend- | 
ments, if the Senator chooses. 
depend upon the same information he does. He 
chooses to throw himself entirely upon the Topo- | 
graphical Bureau. I am not willing to do that. I | 
am not going to say that they are not more intel- | 
ligent, or as intelligent as anybody else. but at the | 
same time } prefer to depend on my own inform- | 
ation with regard to the localities in my own State, | 
rather than on the Topographical Bureau, because 
their information depends upon half a dozen | 
things, and one of the very first is the politeness 
with which representatives goto them. I may go 


up and ask the head of the bureau to recommend || 


a survey of some place in my State, and he may | 
refuse to do it; another Senator may obtain a rec- 

ommendation for his State; perhaps he is more | 
polite than other Senators, and thus gets the sur- | 
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Rusk, and Hunter. 


I do not choose to || 
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oe : [Or an 
propriations for surveys of points on coasts ee 
a great deal of life and property are alway 
osed? On the coast of Texas there js Boe te 
deal of life and property exposed. These 
vast deal of commerce carried on there and tha 
commerce is doubling every year. Itnow amou.e 
to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 annually. yon” 
must I be blocked up from proposing amendment 
to this bill, and have the appropriations for 
veys thrown into a oft, tht hate to depend y; = 
the politeness of the head of the Topog 
Bureau whether they will ever malte a 
there or not? No, sir. T am not opposed 
provements in the eastern country. I shall yor, 
for them, and vote for them liberally. 1 have no 
sectional views to carry out in this matter, no 
have I any section to complain of. — 
Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Michiog 
objects to these appropriations for the survey of 
specific objects. He says they are unequal, and he 
desires to make an appropriation in gross, go as tp 
leave the matter to the discretion of the Topograph. 
ical Bureau. It seems to me that he does not ee 
the difficulty by that course. He only postpones jt 
for if the Topographical Bureau are to select from 
among the various objects to be surveyed, they 
will be as likely to do injustice and make a partial 
and unequal selection as the Senate of the United 
States. I am inclined to think that this would he 
as safe atribunal as that. If the argumentis eood 
in relation to the surveys, it is good a little fyy. 
ther. If,in order to prevent this inequalilty, which 
the Senate is likely to be guilty of, we ought to 
leave to the Topographical Bureau the selection of 
the places to be surveyed, why not leave it to the 
Executive to make the improvements? Why not 
appropriate the sum in gross, and place it at the 
disposal of the President, so that he may improve 
such places as he thinks proper? We do not 
do that, because we do not choose to repose this 
amount of discretion in him. We think we ought 
to have something to say in relation to the points 
to be selected. If we ought to have something to 
say in regard to that, why not in relation to the 
surveys? The reason, it seems to me, is 2s good 
in the one case as in the other. Asto the inequal- 
ities, I have never seen a bill which did not con- 
tain them, and I never expect to see one which 
will not contam them; and that is one of my ob- 
jections to the system. } 
Mr. SHIELDS. Will the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, (who, I think, is as well calculated 
| to do what is just and even in this case as any 
one,) not agree to this—refer the matter to. the 
Topographical Bureau, and let them classify the 
cases as they do with fortifications: Number one, 
giving the reasons why they are of first import- 
ance; number two, giving the reasons why they 
are-of second importance; number three, and so 
on? Would it not be more advantageaus for us to 
have such information before us, than to go into 
the matter blind, as we are doing now? We are 
not bound to accept it_and act upon it. Butl 
think we should get the men who are appointed 
for that specific business, to give us the beneiit of 
their time and of their talents. It is like what 
is’ done by a general, when he goes out with his 
army. Does the gentleman suppose that he would 
not employ engineers to reconnoiter a country be- 
fore he would throw his army into it? The same 
| argument might be applied to this case. You have 
a bureau which ought to collect the information for 
this specific purpose. They are paid for doing s0. 
They are educated for this purpose. All you have 


Upon 
raphical 
Survey 
to im- 


vey in his State, and hence the very inequality | to do is to legislate, and put them to work; and! 
from that quarter is the inequality which the Sen- know of no way in which we can ever establish 


ator himself complains of in this bill. 
Here is a bill appropriating more than a million 


and a half of dollars—and how much of that is | 


upon the great Mississippi? Less than $300,000; | 


| and that comes from the immense amount of in- | 
formation @rived from the Topographical Bureau, | 
| which is to be set up above the discretion of Sen- 


ators—above the opinion and investigation of Sen- 


_ ators, to guide and direct us how we shall expend | 


; 
, 


the public money for the general benefit. The | 
Senator says he can get any information from the | 
Topographical Bureau. I, sir, am unfortunate 
enough not to be able to get that information, as | 


' Mr. SHIELDS. Well, it has been the gentle- || I do not have the sense to understand it when | | 


man’s misfortune, | fear, for the -information is || get it. 


If I do get it, am I to be blocked up from | 


anything like a uniform system until we appoint 
| men who will select and classify these points, 8s 
we have done in relation to the national defenses. 
Give us class one, class two, &c., and then we 
will be able to proceed with something like system. 
| This is no system. There is no system about tt. 


From the commencement tothe end itisa scram- 


| 


‘the method is pursued, the system must break 
_ down. No nation can sustain such a state of legis- 
lation. Ihave only witnessed it twice—this time 


and the last time a bill of this kind came up. 


we are to reénact those scenes every session ovet 
bills of this kind, and scramble about who are to 


! 
| 
| 
} 
' 


652.) | 


ble to seé who will get the most on these bills. Ii 


recollect the scene in the Senate last session. If 
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~ che largest proportion, and whose points will 

adil in the bills, I must say that for one I 

m eatistied the system will break down. 

vr. HUNTER. The honorable Senator from 

nigois is mistaken if he supposes I said that the 

Topographical Engineers were not fit to make the 

avevs. They are the very persons to make 

yi But the question is, by whom are they to 

"ordered to make them ? e says we may Se- 

ut the points to be improved after they hove 

aade the surveys; but you observe there is a rule 

, relation to this subject. You do not appro- 

ariate except for objects for which surveys have 

been made; and according to this proposition, they 
oe to select the places to he surveyed, and there- 
fore they are to select the places for which you 
wre to appropriate. If you commence by appro- 
oiating in this Manner, a sum in gross for the 
worveys, they are to distribute the sum as they 
sjease, and survey such places as they choose. [ 
‘ake it for granted, that the committee of this body 
oes call upon the bureaus for information if they 
sire it; that they can do so at any time, and 
hat they can obtain the information beforehand, 
yhich would enable them to decide with as much 
stice and certainty in relation to what surveys | 
wht to be made, as the Topographical Bureau, 
because they would have all the light of the bu- 
eau, as well as their own judgment to exercise in 
lation to the matter. It seems to me, therefore, | 
hat it would be quite as fair and expedient to re- 
crt to the mode here proposed as to wait till the | 
sirveys are made and the objects selected by the 

Executive. The honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says that the mode proposed by the Sen- 
itor from Michigan was once tried, and that it 
broke down. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SweLps}] says that if you resort to this system it 
vill break down. Sir, I believe, resort to what 

de you will, it will break down. Itis a sys- 
tm which will break down by its abuses, and 
ial to pieces by its very weight; for it is easy to | 
see to what it will lead. You cannot prevent it | 
fom breaking down. I am inclined to think that | 
ihe mode adopted by the committee in regard to 
these surveys iS as just as the other. ButI ac- 
knowledge I have no right to say much in relation 
to this, or intrude my advice, I am against the | 
bill. Still L hold it to be my duty te make it as 
equal in its benefits by my votes upon amend- 
mentsasican. I will make it as acta as I can, 
believing, though, all the time, that after the best | 
exertions that may be used, no bill can be framed 
o pass through here which will not be subject to | 
the objections I have to this system. ; 

Mr. MANGUM. I have listened to this dis- | 
cussion with considerable interest, and feel ver 
sirongly impressed by some of the remarks whtek 
have fallen from the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I also feel strongly impressed with some | 
of the remarks which have fallen from the honor- 

able Senator from Itlinois, [Mr. Smexps.} Sir, | 
this system ought to be made uniform, as far as 
uniformity is attainable. Take care, though, to 
fall a little short of a general system, because that, 
lunderstand, will not do. Uniformity, if it be 
attainable, is eminently desirable; and hoping that 
gentlemen will club their wits together, and be ca- 
pable of bringing to our notice amendments to 
give this uniformity, falling a little short of gen- 
eral, 1 move to postpone the further consider- 
ation of the bill till to-morrow, with a view of | 
following it up, if that motion should prevail, with 
‘motion to go.into Executive session, which is 
very much needed for many purposes. 

,_Mr.BORLAND. I hope that that will, not be 
done. The Senator says that. there is some very 
necessary business to be done in Executive session. 

conceive there can be none so pressing as the 
cusiness involved in this hill. 

Mr. DAVIS. [ hope the bill will. not be post- 
poned. J hope to get through with it to-morrow. 
Mr. CASS. I desire to make a remark or two, 
and then I will give way. What I want to say | 
sin respect to the Topographical Bureau. I want | 
‘0 do justice to the character of the officers there, 
Who are some of the best officers inthe Army, and 
some of the most intelligent in it. I know some- 
thing of them. ‘They are men whom I may say | 
“re capable,  wernrany and theoretically, of dis- | 
‘harging all their duties; and, 1 will say that they 
“ve gone to the very bottom of their profession. 


As to applying to the War Department, and not 
getting information from them, I never heard of 
such a case in my life. I am sure there must 
be some mistake. They are always ready to give 
any information. Gentlemen say that this Bureau 
should know everything with respect to rivers. 
How are they to know it if you do not give them 
the means? What power have they to send offi- 
cers to make a survey if you do not give them the 
means of doing it? They can only give you the 
information when you call for an estimate, and an 
estimate agreeable to the surveys that have been 
made by the officers of their own Department; and 
if you cave not furnished them with the means, 
how do you expect them to give you specific in- 
formation on the subject. To expect the inform- 
ation without giving them the means to obtain it, 
is unreasonable, 

This whole question lies in a nut-shell. The 
question is, are you prepared to give to eight 
States the whole of the surveys provided by this 
bill? Are you prepared to give to Massachusetts 
$10,500, and leave out the other States? That is 
the whole of it. The gentlemen say that they 
have not had the subject of other surveys brought 
before them. Why, ! know there was a petition 
presented here from Saginaw, for an improvement, 
and I do not hear a word about it. What has be- 
come of that? It did not go to the Department to 
get anestimate. I donotknow how many others 
there may have been in the same category; I do 
not like to say. I speak for myself; and I sup- 
pose I may speak for a large portion of the Sen- 
ate, that if we had had the least idea that this 
system of surveys was to be determined by indi- 
vidual applications of the members of Congress 
before the suryeys could be made, all would have 
probably applied. 

Mr. SEWARD. Is the Senator quite certain 
that the petition from Saginaw was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce at all / 

Mr. CASS. I should think it was. It is on 
my mind, strongly, that it was; but I will not 
make the assertion. I should not like to say. But 
if the committee of the Senate say that they ap- 
plied for estimates in every case referred to them, 
1 will say I am mistaken. I do not undertake to 
call in question their intention; not the least in the 
world. I supposed, however, that they had se- 
lected the cases that. appeared to them to be pre- 
sented most strongly for their consideration, and 
received estiniates for them: 

In answer to the Senator from Virginia, | would 
say in regard to the old system, that when $30,000 
was expended by the Department, it did the work 
of $100,000, for the very obvious reason that the 
persons who wanted the surveys, went to three 
fourths of the expense. The honorable Senator 
says, if you give to the Department the discretion 
of divjding the $30,000 for the surveys, you might 
as well give them the discretion of making all 
the internal improvements in the country. Now, 
I appeal to the Senate if that isa fair argument. 
He.says he wants to break down the bill, and does 
not know anything more likely to break it down 
than that. He is opposed to the whole system. 

Mr. HUNTER. I say that the practice of this 
body forbids us to appropriate for improvements 
unless the surveys are made. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President 

Mr. MANGUM. [IE rise to a point of order. 
This discussion is not in order on a motion to 
postpone. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 





_the chair.) The Senator from Michigan is enti- 


tled to the floor. 
Mr. MANGUM... I make the point of order, 
that a discussion upon the merits of the bill is not 


| in order upon a motion. to postpone it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understood that by common consent the Senator 
from Michigan was permitted to go on. 
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Mr.CASS. The honorable Senator from North | 


Carolina need not have been so impatient. He 


may be sure, that so far as I am concerned, | shall 
| be willing to dismiss him to his dinner in two 


minutes. 

I am well aware of the ground which | have 
taken before—that appropriations should not be 
made for these improvements without estimates; 


and fer the most obvious reason in the world, be- | 


cause if you do not have such estimates, although 
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they may be merely approximative, you goin the 
dark; you do not know what you are voting for 
You want intelligent officers to go on the spot, and 
give you an approximate estimate of the extent of 
the improvement contemplated, and the probable 
cost of that improvement. Otherwise you do not 
know where you will be led. You will be at sea 
without a pilot and without a chart. Therefore, 
as a matter of precaution, you require a previous 


| estimate. 


Now, let me say a word to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia. He speaks about the Depart- 
ment taking the initiative, and says that if they 
da that they may as well have the right of appro- 
priation. I have never heard of a survey being 
refused as long as they have the means. They 
distribute the fund placed to their disposal as 
equally as they can. I give my word for it, that 
if the fund was placed at the disposal of the De- 
partment, they would not confine the surveys to 
seven or eicht States: but they would distribute 
them equally according to the requirements of the 
country, and the circumstances of different posi- 
tions. That is the course they take; and who 
ever, before now, complained of that power of the 
Department to make surveys? Why, it seems to 
me that the question just resolves itself into this; 
Are ‘you prepared to confine your surveys this 
year to seven or eight States? or are you prepared 
to go into a general scramble from one end to the 
other ?—because, I repeat, those gentlemen who 
have been aware that the system will prevail have 
had an advantage over the rest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to postpone the further consider- 


‘ ‘ 1 
ation of th 


e bill until to-morrow. 
Mr. RUSK. I hope that the bill will be post- 
poned. I wish to say here, however, that I made 


no assault upon the officers of the Government 
I said that I had not been able to get information; 
and this bill shows that there is not correct in- 
formation. Will the Senator rise in his place and 
say that $260,000—which I have all the time un- 
derstood 1s according to the estimates of the De 

partme —~are enough for the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries? Is it fair ?—is it equal ? 

Mr. CASS. I have said before that J think the 
bill is very unequal. 

Mr. RUSK. The bill is based on the very in- 
formation which the honorable Senator ; 
to depend upon for all future operations. 1 thin! 
that we should not be confined in this way. I 
think the Senator puts the argument rather unfairly. 
He objects that we shall make appropriations for 
the survey of particular places, but that we must 
putall those appropriations together in one amount, 
and leave the Department to make the application 
of it. If hé is anxious for this information on 
which he relies so much, in the name of common 
sense can he not offer an amendment to appro- 
priate $20,000 or $30,000, to be applied for the 
same pt icer 

The substance of it. amounts to this: that, as 
the honorable Senator from Virginia has said, the 
result will be to center in the head of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau the whole power over these ap- 
propriations. It leads precisely to that; and for 
such a system I will never vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the bill will be post- 
poned; and [ wish to make this remark: ! venture 
to say the longer it is considered, the greater will 
be the difficulties of passirig it. If the honorable 
chairman of the committee supposes that he can 
have the ‘bill passed to-morrow, he is mistaken; 
for these difficulties will increase on him, and the 
whole Senate, I rose some time ago—and per- 
haps the question is not pertinent now——to ask 
my friend from Illinois, when he speaks of the 
appropriations for the Atlantic coast, how many 
of the appropriations in this bill are for places 
south of Baltimore? I wish to say, that if this 
inequality does prevail, it is entirely in favor of 
the lakes and northeastern rivers and northeastern 
harbors. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 have not made any caleu- 
ations as to the appropriations for the southern 
portion of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would remind Senators that such a discussion as 
this is not in order on the question of postpone- 
ment. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Then I will take another op- 
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portunity of answering the Senator from South | 
Carolina. 

The question being taken on the motion to post- 
pone, it was decided in the negative; there being, 
on a division-—ayes 20, noes 27. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not de- || 
sire to detain the Senate, because I believe much 
of the discussion has been very inappropriate. 
But, I desire to correct my friend from Illinois in 
one statement which he has made in regard to this 
bill. He spoke of it in very emphatic terms, and 
denounced it even for the appropriations which it 
contained for the Atlantic coast; and also for 
the want of appropriations which should have 
been in for the western lakes and rivers. My 
friend from Illinois could not have examined the 
bill, for, if he had, he would not have made such 
a statement. If he will figure up the amount of 
appropriations contained in this bill, he will find 
that, upon the whole Atlantic coast, stretching 
from Texas to Maine, there are but $369,000 
proposed to be appropriated; and that for all the 
rivers that enter into the Atlantic coast, except the 
great one that drains the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, there are but $224,000 proposed; making an 
aggregate of only $993,000 for the Atlantic coast 
and the rivers emptying into it; while, upon the | 
lakes that are drained by the St. Lawrence, and 
the other lakes of the West, and the Mississippi, 
and the other rivers in that great valley, more than 
$900,000 are proposed to be appropriated. My 
friend from Illinois could not, therefore, have ex- 
amined this bill, when he undertook to denounce 
it because it gave nothing to the West. Why, 
sir, it gives to the West three fifths of all the ap- 
propriations which it contains. But I do not 
think that feature in it is an objection to it; nor 
do I think it hardly appropriate for Senators to go 
into an examination as to every particular locality, || 
and raise a bugbear because another little locality 
is not in this bih. I certainly shall not imitate 
their example. How this bill is divided between 
the North and the South I do not know, nor do I 
care. 

In relation to this amendment, let me say tothe 
Senator from Michigan that application was 
mace to the Topographical Bureau as to the pro- | 
priety of making specific eae in his State— 
for Lake Michigan and Lake Superior; and the 
application for a specific survey was returned 
from the bureau, with the answer that it was not | 
necessary, because the bill already appropriated 
$20,000 for specific surveys there. I afterwards 
learned, in a conversation with the Senator, that 
that appropriation was for a coast survey of the 
lakes, and not for the specific survey of harbors; 
but that was the information communicated to us 
from the bureau. If there were to be $20,000 ap- 
propriated for the general purpose of those lakes, 
we did not believe that specific appropriations 
were necessary, and for that reason we declined 
to make them in two cases, and only in two cases, || 
and for that reason alone, || 

From the general knowledge of the subject, and | 

| 


of the localities which have been communicated to 
me by the Senator from Michigan—which differs | 
from that communicated directly to the Senate by 
the proper Department—I shall concur with the | 
Senator in making appropriations for those points || 
which he has designated. But shali the appro- || 
priation be made general or specific? [think itis 
of very little importance either way. If you || 
make a general appropriation, what is the result? | 
Applicants go to eA Departments, and those | 
who are able, get the specific surveys which they | 
want from the general appropriation. It all results, | 
in fact, as the Department pleases, whether you || 
make an appropriation general or specific; because | 
if you take the specific recommendation of the | 
Departments here, and act upon them, the thing | 
is done according to those recommendations. 
And if you vote a general fund, and leave it to 
the Department to select the objects, they would, | 
of course, select those which they had recom- | 
mended. I do not, therefore, regard it of the | 
slightest importance whether we make the appro- | 
priation for surveys general or specific. 

Mr. CASS. I think the statement of the Sena- | 


tor is perfectly justified by the fact to which he | 


has referred. The appropriation of which he has | 





spoken is even $5,000 more than he supposed; it 
is $25,000. { 


| wholly within one State—a river as small as the | 


ticular improvement, when it is presented. 


' whom I know to be opposed to this measure, that 


| pahannock, have got into this bill. 


| Carolina, on the other side of the Savannah river. 
| Look at the immense commerce of that river. 








Mr. DAWSON. I ask the attention of the | 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce for a || 
few moments. I would ask him, whether there is || 
any difference, constitutionally, between appro- || 
priating money te survey a river and appropria- 
ting money to make it navigable; and whether he 
recognizes any difference between a river running | 
Rappahannock—and a river running between two 
contiguous States? In other words, does he main- 
tain, now, that the Congress of the United States 


| has power to render navigable the Rappahannock || 
|| up to Fredericksburg ? 


Mr. HAMLIN. I can say to the Senator, 
T have not the least doubt in the world that || 
the Constitution grants to us powerto make these | 
improvements whenever and wherever we please; | 
and, in my judgment, it is simply a question of || 
expediency whether or not we will make a par- || 


Mr. DAWSON. Then do I understand the || 
Senator to say, that Congress has unlimited power | 
to appropriate money for any internal improve- || 
ment, either upon land or water? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir. 1 

Mr. HALE. What about the platforms? 

Mr. DAWSON. As T understand the two 


is not the subject about which I wish to speak. I || 
would say to my friends from Virginia, both of || 


I do not see how these appropriations forthe Ap- || 
pomattox, and for the James river, and the Rap- 
If it be upon || 
the ground of commercial advantages to thecoun- || 
try, T ask the committee why they have forgotten 

the State of Georgia? Take the city of Augusta, 

on one side, and the city of Hamburg, in South | 


both of them that they should sen 
| there, and I believe th 


/me that recommendation, in order that 
| that T have no constitutional scruples in the mat- | 
| ter. 


| demands the improvement. 


Se 
stated to both the Senators from Virginia, for | 
made the same application, that the ry| oa 
committee was to make no amend 
Department did not recommend. 


th 
e of the 
ment which the 

I suggested tp 
d their friends 


: ; ey gave them a |e 
introduction to that Department. The Sen < 
r 


from Virginia who sits near me, [Mr, Masox 
when that recommendation came from the DY 


| partment, was the individual who placed it in my 


hands. 

Mr. DAWSON. Will the chairman of th 
Committee on Commerce be kind enough to bed 
the manner in which these things are done? - 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is in the possession of th 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. DAWSON. I will state the reason why] 
desire to know these things. If it be intended 1, 


| have surveys of the various rivers for the benefit 


of the commerce of the country, let us make ap- 
propriations for those rivers where that commerce 
which affords the largest proportion of exports 

nds | I have looked south 
of Virginia to the cotton-growing States, to see jf 


| there be an appropriation in this bill for the rivers 
| in those States running up to the point of steam. 
| platforms, they are a very different thing; but that || 


boat navigation, and I find not one. 
[ have not opposed the claim of Virginia, but | 
knew that her Senators were decidedly Opposed to 


, a bill of this kind; and all that I wanted to know 


was, if the system is to be adopted by the arrange. 


| ments of the Committee on Commerce; or, if one 


or two gentlemen from any one city or town in 
the United States are to make a recommendation 


| to Congress for an appropriation for a particular 


work, and that recommendation is attended to by 
the committee, why cannot the Senators and Rep- 


| resentatives of the States themselves appear before 


| Three or four hundred thousand bales of cotton are || of appropriation ?”” ) 
annually sent to the Atlantic by means of that river. || fuse it? If this measure be passed; if an appro- 


| that committee and say ** Here is astream worthy 
ow can the committee re- 


Have we not a right to an appropriation for its im- || priation be made for the Rappahannock, one for 
provement? Certainly we have, if Virginia has a || the Appomattox, and one for the James river— 
right to an apprepriation for her rivers. Then, look || vastly inferior streams to this of which I have 
at the Ocmulgee river, going from Macon, bearing || been speaking—can I, as a representative of the 
on its bosom annually from 150,000 to 200,000 || people of Georgia, stand by and not ask an ap- 


bales of cotton. That river runs entirely within || propriation for the rivers of that State to which | 


the limits of the State of Georgia. If commercial | have referred? If it is to be done by procuring a 
purposes be the reason for appropriations for Vir- || letter from the Topographical Bureau, cannot the 
ginia, why has not the Committee on Commerce, || Senators and Representatives call upon the head 
in looking over the whole extent of the country, || of the bureau to make that recommendation? And 
looked at the wants of the State of Georgia? || if that recommendation be made in and through 

But, sir, it is said that these appropriations have || the bureau, merely upon the emergency of the 
heen asked for from the Topographical Bureau. || case, just at the moment we are about to pass this 


Who asked for them? The sum for the Rappa- | bill, will it not be equally as valuable as the rec- 
, hannock river is an amendment reported by the 


/ ommendation made in favor of the Rappahannock’ 


Committee on Commerce. Have either of the || Has the head of the bureau ever been up or down 


| Senators from the State of Virginia asked that this || the Rappahannock? In all probability he never 
appropriation should be placed in this bill? or did || has been, and I presume he never has been up or 
| they call upon the Topographical Bureau for an || down thestreams of which I have spoken. Then 
|| estimate ? 


Neither of them. || what gives his recommendation power and influ- 
Mr. HAMLIN. Both of them. '| ence over this body? It is this: It is either the 
Mr. DAWSON. Now, I desire to know if || influence of the name of the State of Virginia, the 


the Senators from Virginia both applied to the || position of the State, or the character of the gen- 


| head of the bureau for the purpose of getting an | tlemen who represent it. 


Mr. HALE. All combined. 
Mr. DAWSON. Now, sir, if this be a system 
depending upon the will of Senators and Repre- 


Mr. HUNTER. IT never had the slightest 
communication with the head of the bureau in re- | 
lation to either of them. '! sentatives, how can it be denied here that all the 

States of which the Senator from Michigan has 
_ been speaking, who are left out of this bill, shall 


estimate for the surveys of these various rivers? | 


Mr. DAWSON. Then it only shows how | 
badly informed the chairman of the Committee on 


Mr. MASON. I never had any communication | that before Congress would make an ee 
with the bureau on the subject. I had a commu- || tion for purposes of this kind, they would under- 
nication with the gentleman who presides over the || stand, at least, the geography of the country, the 
Committee on Commerce, and introduced to him |! extent of the stream proposed to be improved, the 
two or three gentlemen who came here from the || character of its commerce and the extent of thet 
town of Fredericksburg, who desired that thisap- | commerce, and what probable advantages the im- 


propriation should be made. 


| 
Commerce is on the subject. not present their claims? Why, [ had thought, 
| 


'| provement of the system would give to the United 





Mr. DAWSON. I merely wanted to inquire | States at large. ; 
into the modus operandi by which these thingscan | That is the duty of the committee, but yet they 
be procured. || seem to deny that, and to throw it ark upon 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the Senator from Georgia || the recommendation of the head of the bureau 
will allow me, I desire to inquire from the Sena- || with regard to surveys. A call is made upon them 
tor from Virginia who sits near me [Mr. Mason] || by citizens of Fredricksburg for an appropriation 
if this statement of facts be not true? The Senator | for the Rappahannock; they send them to the 
called upon me, and desired to introduce to me | head of the bureau, and he sends a letter, saying 
some respectable gentlemen of Virginia, who were || that $3,000 will, in all probability, pay the ex 
desirous of obtaining this appropriation. from the mouth of the 


He did | pense of an engineer goi i } 
so introduce them. I stated to that Senator, as I \| river to Fredericksburg. is the recomment- 
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oth von upon Which we are to rely as that of the | 
the or of the bureau. , 
the “| have said over and over again that 1 would | 
to oie in favor of these appropriations which are || 
ds aiculated to benefit the States and the commerce | 
of f the Union, where the objects were national; 
or al | have stated that I will vote for no appropri- | 
i] gion of this kind except an estimate be made. | 
/e- Now, what is meant by an estimate ? ot 
ly “Congress must first understand what power it | 
has over the river proposed to be improved. How | 
h s Congress to ascertain that power? By the | 
id knowledge which the members possess of the | 
te geography of the country and of the character of | 
the system? Does not every gentleman here well 
ie inow—and those gentlemen who have passed | 
of Predericksburg going south, particularly know— 
that the Rappahannock is a small stream, not one- 
I third the size of the ordinary streams in Georgia || 


o ofwhich I have spoken ? Steamboats, and perhaps 
it ehooners,cango upit. How is the constitutional 
objection to be interposed? Upon what princi- | 


¢ ple is that to be founded? Will the Senators upon 
, ihe opposite side of the Chamber say that if there 
be constitutional objections to opening a river and | 
f improving it by the funds of the Government, the 


same constitutional objections do not apply to 
; making an appropriation tosurvey it?) Where do 
you get the power from the Constitution to au- 
ihorize the survey if you have not the power at 
. the same time to appropriate money to clear out 
the river? I cannot see the distinction. When- 
ever we vote for an appropriation to survey a 
stream, there seems to be an obligation created to 
| clear it out. If you have not the power to clear out, 
|say you have not the power to survey, unless 
you maintain that the power to survey is neces- 
sary to ascertain the character of the stream in 
order to decide the constitutionality of an appro- 
priation for opening it. aa 

In my own mind, | can draw no constitutional | 
distinction between the power to appropriate to | 
survey a river and the power to appropriate money | 
torender it navigable. But I wanted to give no- | 
tice that, in the eventof these various amendments | 
being passed, | shall, before the bill is finally dis- | 
posed of, procure a copy of the address made to | 
thehead of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
and go to him and ask of him if he has the same 
knowledge of the streams of Georgia which he had 
in regard to the river Rappahannock, and to tell us 
how much it will take to survey those streams. 
How can you deny me that appropriation, if you 
admit this? . There is the question ! 

But it seems now that we are about to retrace 
our steps on the subject of internal improvements, 
and instead of doing it by limitations of any power | 
known to the Constitution, we are going into it | 
without any limitation whatever. This may be | 
an illustration of the platforms recently established 
by the two great parties of the Union I do not 
say that itis. I do not see that, according to the 
principles on which gentlemen are froceeding, 
there is any limitation to this power. I have 
looked over this bill, and 1 find that it is beyond 
my power to convince my mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of all of its provisions. I have laid down 
the position as well as I could, that I would vote 


for all appropriations that were national in their || 


tendencies, and which would be for the benefit of | 
the whole Union. 


I admitted, yesterday, that the word ‘nation- |) 


al,” in this connection, is very general, and is | 
scarcely sufficiently limited to express precisel 
what my meaning is. The Democratic party took | 
the best means in their power to establish it under 
the administration of General Jackson, of which | 
my friend from Michigan was a most distinguished | 
member—that was, that the Constitution could be | 
run up a river as high as a port of entry. When 
I looked at the subject, I found that Congress had 
ou to declare what should be a port of entry. 
y friend from Missouri ran the Constitution 
as far up the Mississippi as St. Louis. There 
was a port of entry established there, I believe; 
and, therefore, the Constitution ran up that far. 
I believe that Nashville, upon the Cumberland 
river, is a port of entry; and, according to the | 
principle to which I now refer, you can run the | 
onstitution there. Now, the city of Augusta, 
on a river vastly superior to the Cumberland river | 
at Nashville, is not a port of entry; and conse- 








iy 
' 


quently, according to the view of which Iam now 
speaking, the Constitution cannot extend there; || Suppose he should say that the Rappahannock 
and so it is with Macon and Columbus. || river was a fit subject for appropriation, and that 
In this state of things, what am I to do? Shall | the James river was not, would that be conclusive 
I first call upon Congress to establish ports of en- | upon us? No, sir! Then it comes back to this: 
try at these various places, and increase the ex- | That Congress is presumed to have a knowledge 
mes of the Government of the United States | of the geography of the country, and they, with 
y appointing officers there as agents to those | their knowledge, must ascertain whether it be 
ports of entry? It is evident that will not do. constitutional to improve a particular stream, 
Then what is the limitation? What is the point |_| understood my friend from Illinois to say that 
at which either of the parties of this country || it was constitutional to improve rivers as high as 
stand now with regard to the constitutionality of || the tides flow—so far as tide-water goes. That is 
this question? Or have they abandoned their old | one limitation; but it has been found that it will 
round? Why, according to the language of my | not do; for we know that rivers run, sometimes, 
emocratic friend from the State of Maine, [Mr. || even three hundred miles above tide-water. Then 
Ham uin,] there is no limitation on the power of | we are turned back to this position: It is a ques- 
Congress in this respect. If that be so, then it | tion of expediency as now considered before this 


| becomesa strife between parties; and the strongest | body; and that question of expediency being con- 


combination that can be made in either House || sidered by me, with a knowledge of this stream, 
will carry through the bill; and a man who has | [| cannot vote for this appropriation, because it is 
any feeling of fairness, who will not go into the || not for the general good of the country. 

eneral combination, or who asks too much for|/ Mr. MASON. If the Senator will allow me, 
fis vote, cannot get anything. If there be no con- || for a moment, I will say to him this: In looking 
stitutional interposition—no constitutional bar- || through this b'll—and it seems to be a sort of 
rier or limitation on the power of Congress with || terra incognita to all Senators; certainly it is to 
respect to internal improvements, I have been | me—I find that there is an appropriation of $40,000 
mistaken all my life. proposed for the Savannah river. 

In the language of the Senator from Michigan, Mr. DAWSON. There is;why? The appro- 
the course now being adopted has no limitation. | priation is for the Savannah river below the city 
The barriers which that honorable Senator tried | of Savannah. That is, within the jurisdictional 


| to throw around it, in his speech during the last || power of the Government of the United States. It 


session of Congress, were prudent and wise; that | 18 below-tide water, and it is below a port of entry. 
is, before the appropriation be made, we shall | Now, there it comes under General Jackson’s def- 
understand the extent of the improvement desired, | inition, or on the tide-water system, so that I am 
the extent of the benefit it is to be to the country, || right—Democratically right. Besides, the appro- 
and have an investigation of the subject. Now, |, priation to which the Senator has referred, is not 
how are you to ascertain and get that information? | one to clear out a river, but it is to remove a wreck 
We have to come back to that question. The | placed there during the revolutionary war by the 


, Senator from Michigan says it cannot be done by a || Government of the UnitedStates. Having placed 


particular appropriation of this kind for a survey. || it there, and it being an obstruction, the Govern- 
I cannot see how it can be done in that way: be- | ment is bound to remove it. Will the Senator 
cause, if you have a right to call for an appropri- from Virginia, who is much more opposed to a 
ation for the survey of a stream, such as the Po- || system of this kind than | am, present that as an 
tomac, it will be cantended that you have a right || argument against the suggestion | have made; and 
to survey the Rappahannock, which flows into it, |, therefore pretend to say that if it is constitutional 
and then it will be carried to one of the small || to remove the wreck at the mouth of the Savan- 
creeks flowing into the Rappahannock, and so we | nah river, it is constitutional to appropriate money 
will goon. What is to guide us but a knowledge || to survey the Rappahannock? He certainly 
of the situation, the locality of the surface of the | does not mean that. ‘That cannot be an argument 
country, and the extent of the stream proposed | coming from one with his strict knowledge of the 
to be improved? Who is todo that? Congress? || Constitution, and his strict construction of it. 

Do not all the members of this body know that || Mr. MASON. I merely meant to afford the 
the Rappahannock is not one of those streams || Senator information. I understood him to say 
which come within the view of either of the great || that there was no a for Georgia, and 


| parties of this country? What kind of vessels 1 rose for the purpose of pointing out one to him. 


are found lying at the wharf in the town of Fred- | Mr. DAWSON. I know that a separate bill 
ericksburg? What is the commerce which dis- | for the removal of those obstructions passed the 
tinguishes that town from the city of Augusta, | Senate some three or four months ago by a unan- 
or the city of Macon, in Georgia? I cannot per- imous vote. The most strict constructionist—the 
ceive that there is any distinction in favor of Fred- |, most violent opponent of river and harbor appro- 
ericksburg. But the only reason for which it is || priations, could not go against that bill by itself; 
proposed to include that river, and not the Geor- || but when it got to the House of Representatives, it 
gia rivers, is, that the Topographical Engineers, || Was thrown into this omnibus, with a view to force 
at the request of certain gentlemen from the town those in favor of that measure which was consti- 
of Fredericksburg, have said it would cost about || tutional, to vote for one which they deemed not to 
43,000 to survey the Rappahannock; but does the be constitutional in all its parts; or to vote against 
Topographical Bureau say thatthesurveyisneces- | an appropriation admitted to be constitutional. 
| sary ?—that it is constitutionalto improve the Rap- || That will be the effect of it; and that is the reason 
pahannock? And that brings up the question of | why J speak of it now. 
the Senator from Virginia, Who is to decide the || Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, as some allu- 
constitutional point? The position now assumed || sion has been made to me with regard to this mat- 
would be in effect that the head of the bureau || ter, | desire to say a few words in explanation. 
could say whether it was expedient or constitu- The Senator from Georgia has addressed himself 
| tional to do it. Who gave him the power of de- || to me, as if | advocated the constitutional power 
| ciding on the expediency or the constitutionality || of making an appropriation to — the Rappa- 
| of these measures ? | hannoek river, or to clear out the James or the 
| Mr. HUNTER. Does the Senator say that 1 | Appomattox rivers. Why, sir, the Senator is en- 
| said so? tirely mistaken, if he supposes that I entertain any 
| Mr. DAWSON. The argumeat was such. || such view. But I can hardly think he imagined 
| Mr. HUNTER. I made no such argument. || that I did. 1 would vote against the separate prop- 
| Mr. DAWSON. I am glad to hear it. The || osition to appropriate money for these purposes. 
Senator seys, then, that we have no power to go | | would vote against a bill which combined these 
into a survey. Well, the honorable Senator from || objects with others of the same character. But 
| Michigan tells you that he wants to appropriate a || when the Senate are appropriating money to ob- 
round sum, in order to let the Department make | jects of this kind, I will, by my vote, make the 
'the surveys. Then his idea will be this, { pre- || bill as equal in its benefits as 1 can; and I think 
| sume: If these $30,000 shall be appropriated to || it perfectly fair and legitimate to do so. I would, 
| the Topographical Engineers for the purpose of || by way of amendment, vote in the rivers in my 
| making surveys, with the power to ascertain the || own State, so that she might participate in the 
| propriety of making appropriations for improving | advantages of the bill, and ther. vote against the 
navigable streams, does it not make the head of | bill. I said so when | wasup before. | said that 
| the Bureau at once the judge of the constitution- | I was against the bill, and felt that I had no par- 


| 
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ticular right to advise in relation to it. But I do | 
think it is right and proper in representatives 
from States which are opposed to this system, to | 
see if they can, by their votes, and by fair and 
legitimate means otherwise, get for their States a | 
fair share of the benefits. 

Sir, there is no reason why those who believe 
that there is this power should monopolize its 
benefits in favor of States alone, or sections alone, 
in which the doctrine isheld. It ought to be their | 
object, if they believe the power to exist, to see 
that it is exercised for the benefit and for the 
welfare of all, 

The one connection I had with this matter of | 
the Rappahannock was, to introduce to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce the delega- | 
tion sent up by the town of Fredericks!urg. I 
told them, as he told them, that they could get no 
appropriation without a survey; and I said to the 
chairmen, that, if he thought their application a 
good one, [ would be glad if he would incorporate 
in his report an amendment providing for the sur- 
vey of that river. 

I shall vote for this amendment; for I believe | 
that Virginia is as much entitled to the benefit of 
a system of internal improvements as any other 
State. This does involve the assumption of all 
the powers that can be exercised. If you go inte 
the system of internal improvements, she is as 
much entitled to her share as any other State in 
the Union. Therefore | will, by amendment, or 
any other fair mode, make the bill equal; and 
whether such amendments are adopted or rejected, | 
I will vote against the whole bill. That is my 
position in relation to it. I see nothing inconsist- || 
ent in this; but whether there be inconsistency or 
not, these are the facts in relation to my connec- 
tion with this amendment. 

Mr. MASON. If I understand the scope of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan, to the amendment of the committee, it 
is this: [t seems to mea settled rule—and I dare 
say that itis a very good rule for such purposes— 
not to appropriate movey for these improvements 
until there hag been a survey made under the au- 
thority of the War Department. Now, these 
amendments to the bill propose that Congress 
shall declare what points shall be surveyed; and, 
after the survey has been made, Congress, I sup- 
pose, will determine, if it Jegislates again on this 
subjeet, whether the points that have been sur- 
veyed are of sufficient importance to incur the | 
expense of the proposed improvement. 

But the Senator from Michigau says that you 
should tura over the whole subject of surveying, | 
which is preliminary to improvement, to the De- 
partment of War. What would then be the re- | 
sult? Although gentlemen say these improve- 
ments are intended fornational purposes instead of 
State purposes, still we have here demonstrated 
upon this floor, from hourto hour—and in nocase 
more strikingly than in the case of the Senator from 
Michigan, himself—that Senators representing the 
States, press upon and demand of the Senate ap- || 
propriations fer their particular States. Yet, the 
Senator says you are to turn the preliminary sur- 
veys over to the Department of War, and let that 
Department alone determine what points shall be 
surveyed. Well, then, it will come to this: that 
the representatives of the States, and the repre- | 
sentatives of the people of the States, are to go to | 
the Department of War as supplicants, to ask as 


j 


ticular points in their State may be surveyed. Is | 
it that to which the Senator would bring us? We 
cannot go there and demand it as a right, because 
you vest in them the discretion, but we are to go 
ihere as supplicants, and in that character alone. 
Are the representatives of the States to go before 
the executive department and ask the favor of 
having particular points surveyed? That is the 
policy, as 1 understand it, of the Senator from | 
Michigan; and he proposes to insist upon this 
policy, by striking out from the bill all provisions 
for surveys, and turning them over to the War 
Department. 

Sir, the State of Virginia has been always 
opposed to this whole policy; she contmues 80 | 


opposed, and I trust she ever will be opposed to it. | 
But she will not have’ her opposition mueh weak- |) 
ened if it becomes the policy of the legislative } 
department of the Government to say to the repre- || 
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sentatives of the States: ‘‘ If you want an improve- 


ment made, you must go to the executive depart- 
ment as a supplicant.’’ Such a courseas that will 
not much commend this policy to Virginia. 

Mr. CASS. 1 merely ask a recurrence to the 


| old system, which was found to be such a good 


one that no complaint was made about it. Every 
Senator knows what I want to accomplish by my 
amendment. It. is to substitute a general appro- 
priation of $30,000, to be used by the Department 


| for surveys, instead of the particular surveys 
_ named in the bill, 


Mr. CHARLTON. Does the Senator mean 
to strike out the surveys proposed. by the com- 
mittee as amendments? Or does he propose also 
to strike out the provision proposed for surveying 
contained in the original] bill ? 

Mr. CASS, _ I mean to put in an appropriation 


| of $30,000 in lieu of the particular appropriations 


in the bill for surveys. I repeat, that sum, put 
ander the general direction of the Department, will 
do the work of $100,000 appropriated in, small 
sums to one place and another. 

Mr. BADGER. [| would suggest to my friend 
from Michigan that the amendment which he 
should offer would be to strike out all of the pend- 
ing amendment of the committee after the word 
‘* for,’’ and insert, ‘* surveys to be executed under 
the superintendence of the Topographical Bureau 
of the War Department, $30,000.’’ 

Mr. SHIELDS. | L understand that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan is to strike 
out the appropriations of the original bill for sur- 


| veys, as well as the amendment for that object re- 


ported by the committee. 

Mr. CASS. Thatis what I mean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A proposition 
of that kind cannot be entertained. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee... The 
Chair understands the amendment of the Senator 


| from Michigan to be an amendment to that amend- 


ment. 
Mr. BELL. I wish to state the reasons why I 
shall not vote for striking out this appropriation 


| for the survey of the Rappahannock river at | 
| present, though I may vote for striking it out be- 


fore we get through with the bill. 1 understand 
that this proposition is made upon a general prin- 
ciple. 
to-day, as to what should be a limitation of this 
power, so as to constitute a general object, ora 


national object, or one in which the whole Union | 
No gentleman pretends that he is | 
able to define distinctly to what extent the power | 


is interested. 


Now, I have listened to the discussion | 
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ers : Senate. 


That was once thought to be a good ground 
definition, that when a river ran through ¢ of 
States, and no one State had the exclus; Wo 


> 7 ° Ve righ: ;. 
improve it according to any mode, there —_ ‘ 
necessity that the General Government <n 
do it. rs hie 


Mr. CASS. I do not think any such Princinle 
was ever adopted here. I know the aes 
started by Mr, Calhoun, in the report ton 
Memphis Convention, but I do not think the 


ers 


running through three States was ever 


j adopte: 
practically by Congress. adopted 
Mr. BELL. I know there was nothing ever 


adopted, and the misfortune is that we haye heve 
been able to adopt anything; and. therefore ~ 
system is liable to abuse. It was on that g 
that yesterday I attempted to make ay 


this 
round 
| appeal to 


_ that portion of the Senate opposed to the whol. 


| the system with some practical limitation 
| give rise to these gross abuses. The 


| 
| 
| 


‘| should step in? 





of the Government, in regard to internal improve- | 


ments, may go. 
render it capable of improvement by the General 
Government? Is it to be a river running through 
one or more States? That is a question of which 
the Senate ought to be advised. ‘It was raised 
long ago upon this subject. Everybody who be- 
came an advocate of the system, saw very early 


| that it was liable to great abuses—that it would | 


run into a thousand minute objects—appropria- 
tions for creeks or small rivers, navigable fora 
mile or two, or two or three miles, reaching out 
from the Mississippi. Why, it is estimated that 
the navigable waters running into the Mississippi 
— including that great stream—amount to sixteen 
thousand miles in extent. Every gentleman must 


How long may a river be to | 


see at once what a stupendous, and in fact impos- | 


sible undertaking it would be, for the Treasury of 
the United States to attempt keeping all these 
streams constantly open, as they are being filled 
up by 
down from the hills and mountains. 

Those gentlemen who turned their attention 


' very early to the subject, saw, or thonght they 


saw, the necessity of some limitation with regard 
to smaller rivers and objects of improvement. I 
appeal to honorable Senators who investigated 
this subject years ago, and remember the discus- 
sions upon it, whether it was not generally con- 


ceded at one time that a very salutary limitation | 


upon the whole system of improving rivers (to 


| they had the power or not, ought. notto appro- | 
priate for any stream which, in its extent, or its || 


navigable extent, was exclusively within the 


boundaries of one State; and it was upon that idea | if they are small: enovgh to get up there. Buti! 


that I grounded some of my remarks yesterday. 


the annual surges of the torrents coming | 


'say nothing of harbors, or roads, or canals) | 
|, would be that the General Government, whether 


| discussed and considered over and over again: 


system to unite in some limitation, and £0 on with 


ly and nor 


5 - oe honorable 
Senator says that the principle to which | al) 


i. 

was not adopted. Does he say it has pot = 

Mr. CASS. Not in this body, since | have 
here. 

Mr. BELL. Does the honorable Senator 
me that that was never urged as a strong grey. 
ment in favor of the adoption of some limitation 
of thesystem? Wasit not urged that with reeard 
to such a river as the Mississippi, where the 
States could not improve it because there were go 
many of them interested in the work, and jit re. 
quired such vast means.that the States could yoy 
be got to unite in it, the General Governmen 
A system of compact between 
the States has been alluded to. Well, the same 
remarks which I have made with regard to the 
Mississippi river may be applied to the Ohio 
There are six or seven Siates interested in the nay- 


bee) 


| igation of that river, and constituting its bound- 


| ary. How can you get those States to unite and 


furnish funds to improve that river? If they had 
the funds, they would be likely to differ as to the 
mode of improvement. One would say, “ these 
wing-dams do no good;’’another would say, “ you 
ought to have canals at certain points;’’ and others 
would say, *‘ we will have none of them.’’ Some 
would wish to clear out the shoals or sand-bars, 
and others would wish to open new channels 
This remark is true of a great, many streams in 
the West. Then, itis impracticable for the States 
to improve them. 

A question has arisen whether the Hudson river 
was properly improvable. Objection was raised 
to that, on the ground that it was within a single 
State; but we finally settled upon it that New Jer- 
sey bordered upon a part of it, and that, there- 
fore, it was within two States. 

The limitation as to the number of States 
through which a river shall run, has been dis- 


| cussed and insisted upon as a salutary limitation. 
| Such a system is mainly grounded upon the idea 


of having some mode of improving these great in- 
land seas, as Mr. Calhoun called the Mississippi, 
which the States could not do. Here was a com- 
mercial necessity which led many gentlemen to 
adopt this system, who otherwise would not have 
thought of it. It was because the States could not 
improve these great rivers, that it was propose( 
to make the. distinction that the Governmen! 
should improve them,’ where the rivers ran through 
two or more States. It has been contended, that 
where a river runs through a single State, the 
General. Government ought.not to improve it. 


| The State of Kentucky, acting upon the idea that 


the Government would, perhaps, carry out thet 
policy, improved her own rivers: I believe she 
epee the Kentucky river. 

was astonished to hear the Senator from 
Michigan intimate the idea that because a river 
runs ‘through two States, it gives it no addi- 
tional importance. If he meant that it was not 
so finally settled, 1 agree to it; but it gave the idea 
of more general importance to a river, 80 as [0 


take it out of the class of local objects. 


Now, look at the river Rappahannock. 1t must 
be said by everybody, that vessels: trading upon 


the Adantic coast may run up the Rappahannock, 


i we exclude these rivers of Virginia, she will not 
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out being provided for in the bill. Why, 
breakwater at the mouth of the Delaware is | 
» portance to Virginia as well as to Delaware, 
Sew Jerseys and Pennsylvania. That breakwa- 
” . of importance to the whole Adantic coast, 
ryere is hardly a State on that coast which is not 
vested in it. The same thing may be said of 
e any great improvements on the Adantic 


ew ith 


| 


simost 


A3i- 


| want to say that this question, of whether a 
ser is confined to a single State, is am important 
a if we are to confine the system of improv- 

- rivers within some practical extent, it would 
ene rule. 1 donot pretend to say that the Con- 
sitution would be enlarged or limited by it. IT. 
copa of it as a sensible limitation to the system 
* improving rivers. " 

{ shall not vote to strike out the appropriation 
»r the Rappahannock, though I may consent to 
eo befure the bill passes finally through the 
anate. If the Senate shall come to any under- 
yanding, that it is important to limit the system 

y some general rules, perhaps it will be found 

‘acticable to assume the principle, that where a 

ver runs through two or more States, or where a 

ver isa dividing line between twe or more States, 
he Goverpment may improve them, That may 
efound to be a salutary limitation. If we adopt 
pat principle, I shall have finally to vete against 
appropriation for the Rappahannock, because 

iga river entirely within the limits of one State, 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, I shall vote for 
he amendment of the Senator from Michigan, 
ecause | want to have it said that, by implication, 
bis bill will have some bearing on the State which 
{have the honor, in part, to represent. It is not 
iamed in this bili. ‘Thereis no appropriation in 
the bill for any portion ef the Pacific coast. There 
sno part of the United States that needs appro- 
nations for. this purpose more than that coast. 
By this general clause we can, at least extend the 
enehts of thisact, iffit should pass, to the State of || 
California, and therefore J shall vote for the amend- 
yent of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. I desire to move, if it 
ein order, that, during the balance of the session, 
the Senate take a recess from four o’clock to seven 
dock. Wecan meet at seven o’clock and have 
w evening session; in order that gentlemen who 
ake great delight in debating these questions may 
ave an opportunity of doing so till eleven o’clock 
he next day, if they please. I make that propo- 
ition, if it is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
ihe chair.) There being a question before the 
Senate, the motion of the Senator from lowa is 
ot in order. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose it ean be made by 
manimous consent. | ask the unanimeus consent 
if the Senate to make the motion. 

Mr.CHASE. I hope the question will be taken 
mthe amendment, so that we may at least make 
some progress in this bill to-day. A similar 
notion to that now suggested by the Senator from 
lowa was proposed when this bill was under dis- 
ussion at the last session, and it was ruled to be | 
ut of order, and that decision was acquiesced in 
oy the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFPICER. The question 
son theaméndment of the’Senator from Michi- 
gan to thé amendment of the committee. That 
unendment is to strike out that part of the propo~ 
ton which appropriates $3,000 for the survey of | 
the Rappahannock river, and to insert instead of 
it, “for such surveys of rivers and harbors as may 
¢ directed by the Secretary of War, and to be || 
expended under his direction, $30,000. ”’ 

_ Mr. CHASE. fF would suggest to the Senator 
‘om Michigan to strike out the survey of the || 
Rappahannock river, with the understanding that || 
‘Ne principle settled by that améndment will apply’ || 
‘0 the other appropriations for surveys when they || 
‘ome up. 

Mr. CASS: That is my object. | 
Mr. BORLAND called for the yeas and nays | 
o the amendment to the amendment; and they |} 
were ordered.» 
Mr. CHARLTON. © Mr. President, IF have'| 
only to say that the motion of the Senator from || 
“ichigan ‘is not definite enough. It will lead us || 





| bill? 


| internal improvements. ’ 
| survey of the lakes. That has never been ap- 


|, committee have proposed too great allowances 


, plishment of his favoritism, if he has any, and 


for surveys are $49,000, Theamendments of the 


Committee on Commerce propose to add for sur- 
veys $23,500, making in all upwards of $72,000. 
Is it meant by the Senator from Michigan that we 
shail strike out this appropriation for the Rappa- 
hannock, and instead of that insert a gross sum of 
$30,000—that gross sum to cover, by implied un- 
derstanding, the whole amount for surveys in the 
amendments of the committee, and in the original 
That, of course, will govern, in a great 
measure, the votes of Senators. If it is merely 
meant to cover the amount for surveys in the 
amendment, of course we all understand that. But 
are we to understand that this being done, all 
amounts for surveys in the original bill, as itcame 
from the House, and in the amendments of the 
Senate committee, are to be stricken out? 

Mr. CASS. What I want, isto introduce into 
the bill an appropriation of $30,000 instead of all 
the other items for surveys for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. I learn, however, from 
the Chair, that T cannot make the motion to strike 
them all out, as the question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. Then I propose now 
to strike out the amount proposed by the com- 
mittee, and to insert a general appropriation of 
$30,000 for surveys; and as soon as we get through 
with the aniendments of the committee, I intend 
to move to strike out the surveys provided in the 
original bill, so as to leave the $30,000 which | 
propose to appropriate to apply to the whole. 
Perhaps | ouglit not to say the whole; for there is 
in the bill an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
coast survey of the lakes, which | do not propose 
to strike out. ‘That is'founded upon the same 
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something extraordinary, that when the distin 
guished Senator from Michigan proposes to trust 
the exercise of a discretion in the appropriation of 
money to this Administraticn, its friends should get 
up and oppose the proposition, on the ground that 
the Administuation cannot be trusted. That strikes 
me as very extraordinary. The Senator furthe: 
says, that this is a power which Congress ought 
never to part with—to allow an executive office: 
to expend money at discretion. Yet the Senator 
voted, not only to give the President discretion to 
expend $100,000 in the construction of the exten- 
sion of the Capitol, and the preparation of plans, 
but $500,000 more to continue the construction: 
and | have no doubt at the next session he will vote 
$500,000 more, leaving it entirely at the discretion 
of the Executive. Now, w hy should he be afraid 
to trust the Secretary of War with the expendi- 
ture of $30,000, when the Secretary is almost the 


| only person, under the circumstances, who can be 


| years to accomplish this work. 


principle es appropriations for the coast survey of || 


the ocean. it does not inyolve the question of 


It is the hydrographic 


plied—as | suppose my honorable friend from 
Maine must have thought it was—to the survey 


| of rivers and harbors for purposes of internal im- | 


provement. ‘ The coast survey of the lakes is a 
great work now going on upon the upperlakes, and 
charts of those lakes are being prepared for pwhbli- | 
cation. I propose, of course, to retain that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think 
the remarks of my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
CHARLTON] are conclusive against the amendment 
ef the Senator from Michigan. 


If it be adopted, | 


| it will work this result, that the $30,000 which he 


proposes to appropriate, will not be sufficient to 
makeup the surveys contemplated according to the 
bill. 

Mr. CASS. ‘The honorable Senator will allow 
me to say that | know, from actual, personal ex- | 
perience, that $30,000 applied in this way, at the 
disposal of the Department, to be used for surveys 
generally,’ will do the work of $100,000, to be laid 
out in separate items. The officers will not rely 
altogether on the appropriations; for, in most of 
the places which they are required to survey, con- 
tributions are raised to pay the expenses of the 
survey. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [FI 'have no doubt that 
such is the opinion of my friend from Michigan; 
and if his*opinion be correct, it follows that the 


for the accomplishment of the work. If they have 
not greatly overestimated, then the gentleman 
from Michigan is wrong; and if he be wrong, it 
results thus, that the Secretary of War will have 
the right to select which of those works he prefers, 
and to expend the money on them in the re | 
et 

all the rest go unattended to. I am not willing to | 
assent to that. [am not willing to give the Sec- | 


retary of War that discretion; for, if you give itto | 


| him, he may make the selections just where he | 


pleases, or he may make no selections at all. If 

the Secrétary should happen to be one of those | 
gentlemen whose views of the Constitution are | 
different from mine, he would not spend a dollar; 
he would have no surveys madé at all. Besides, | 
this is a discretion which Congréss ought never to | 
part with to an executive officer. It is taking 

from us the legislative power vested in us by the | 
ent which, I think, we cannot properly” 

with. 


Mr. BORLAND. I rise merely to make& sug- | 


supposed to be able to exercise a sound discretion 
in reference to the subject? We, on this side of 
the Chamber, are willing to trast the Administra 

tion. Its friends on the other side will not do that 

They think the Administration has not got disere 

tron enough to expend $30,000 fairly. 
to me to be very strange. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


This seems 


It does stem to me a 
little astonishing how my friend from Arkansas 
can so understand me. t did not say one word 
about not trusting the Administration. Does the 
Senator know that the money can be expended by 
the present Administration? Why, it may take 
I made no such 
discrimination as the Senator supposes. It may 
fall into the hands of the favorites of my friend 
from’ Arkansas; and the distrust, if I felt any, 
would be in regard tothem. He ought to have 
recollected that | said distinctly, that if the occu- 


| pant of the office was one of those who professed 


political or constitutional opinions upon this sub- 
ject different from mine, as he might exercise his 


| diseretion, there might not be any of the money 


spent at all, ; 
A Senwarorn. What if it should fall under the 


administration of the Senator from New Hamp 
shire? 


Mr. HALE. 


It would be perfectly safe then 


|| (Laughter. ] 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am grateful to hear that 
But a remark more in reply to this little assault 
upon me, and | am done. My friend from Ar 
kansas says, f voted to authorize this Administra- 


| tion to spend money in building the extension of 


| tion given. 


| tion of the Department. 


| 
t 


| 





‘sto great confusion, and we shall not know how || gestion to my honorable friend ‘from Kentucky, | 
*eare voting)’ The amounts of ‘the original bill || who has just taken” his ‘seat. “It strikes me @s'\! gentlemen can vote upon their own understanding. 


the Capitol. ‘That was no selection of the object 
Congress determined upon the object, just as wi 
are about to do here; and when you determine 
upon the object, there must be some little discre 
But the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan proposes to leave the objects for 
which the money shall be expended to the discre 
I am surprised that the 
astute intellect of my friend from Arkansas did 
not see that the whole matter was perfectly re 
concilable in that view. 

Mr. BRADBURY. Mf. President, we have 
expended the whole day in determining who shall 
have the direction of expending some $30,000. 
Nearly all of the appropriation bills have been 
acted upon by the House, and have been sent to 
the Senate. If the debate is to take so wide a 
range, it is perfectly obvious that we shall be un- 


|| able to get action upon the bills which are necessary 


to ‘be acted upon before the adjournment of the 
present session. It has occurred to me that this 
whole discussion has procéeded upon the idea that 
there was to be no session hereafter, and that there 
would be no opportunity to correct anything wrong 
in the appropriations at the present time, Suppose 
we Should continue the system as proposed. by 
the Senator from Michigan, and leave to the War 
Department to determine how this small amount 
of money should be expended in making surveys: 
if the Department should abuse that power, 
would it not be as easy at another session to cor- 
rect the abuse? Is this question one so very im- 
portant that we should occupy so much time upon 
it, and have so many explanations before we come 
to a vote? I do hope we may be permitted to 
take a vote upon this, and upon every other ques- 
tion that may arise, upon the presumption that 
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Mr. HALE. I move the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee, resulted, yeas 21, nays 23. [For list on 
and nays see Congressional Globe, page 2256.) 

So the amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

Ou motion by Mr. BUTLER, the Senate ad- 


journed, 


Fripar, August 20, 1852. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill; the question 
pending being upon the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to insert the following: 

For a survey of the Rappahannock river, Virginia, 
$3,000," 

Mr. BUTLER. I moved the adjournment yes- 
terday, and | suppose that | have, therefore, a right 
to the floor; but { give way to my colleague, (Mr. 
De Saussure,| who wishes to make some remarks 
upon the subject. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina yield me the floor for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. DESAUSSURE. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. We have now spent two days 
in considering this bill; and, as far as [ am able 
to judge, we have made no sort of advancement in 
it. We have not yet accomplished anything 
of importance during the past two days. They 
have been spent about amendments which could 
not be very material or important, whether they 
were adopted or rejected. I wish now to say to 
the friends of the bill, as a matter of suggestion 
for their grave consideration, whether they had 
not better abstain from entering into debate and 
rather hear what others have to say. There seems 
to be some necessity for this course, owing to the 
lateness of the session and the press of business 
upon us. I think the friends of the bill will suc- 
ceed best in accomplishing their object if they for- 
bear, as far as they can, from debate and be willing 
to hear others, instead of speaking themselves. 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to this bill, and shall have to vote against 
it. [ am especially opposed to the amendment 
under consideration introduced by the Committee, 
which is to appropriate $3,000 for a survey of the 
Rappahannock river, Virginia, together with other 
kindred amendments proposed by the Committee 
on Commerce; such, for example, as appropriating 
$3,000 for a survey of the Taunton river in Mas- 
sachusetts, appropriating for the survey of the San 
Antonio river in Texas, and repairing the public 
works at Little Egg Harbor, New Jerey, and for 
the survey of East Pascagoula Bay; for the survey 
of Shrewsbury river, New Jersey; for repairs at 
Kennebunk; for repair of the breakwater at Owls- 


head, in Maine; for improvement of Cape Fear | 
river, at and below Wilmington, North Carolina. | 


There are several other amendments of a kindred 


character, proposed by the Committee on Com- || 


merce, to all of which L object. 
I differ very much from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who has 


just taken his seat, who seems to suppose that | 


these amendments are unimportant. On the con- 
trary, | regard them as of the last importance; for 
however unequal and unconstitutional I may con- 
sider this whole system of internal improvements 
—however I may regard it as leading to the great- 
est abuses, | am persuaded that these amendments 


are worse than the bill, and show the inevitable || 


tendency of thesystem. The billitself, independ- 
ent of the amendments of the committee, em: | 
braces some large objects of general concern; but 


these amendments are essentially vicious; they || which the Constitution intended to provide, and | | 
appropriate money for local,pbjects, in which the | failing which, resort can only be had to a strong || 


country at large has no interest, and lead exactly | 
to those abuses which have always been fatal, and | 
I trust will ever prove fatal, to the construction of | 
the Constitution which sustains them. 
I do not propose to detain the Senate at this | 
stage of the session with a constitutional argument | 
upon the general question. [ believe that it would | 
be out of time, and I fear, { must, add, ont of 
place. Therefore, when my friend from Missis- | 
sippi (Mr. ror yesterday referred to the Con- | 
stitution, I was a little surprised; for I must con- | 
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fess that I have come to regard the Constitution 


upon this subject pretty much as a dead letter | 


here. It was once deemed of importance to ad- 
here to the letter of the Constitution, and I grieve 
to see that inany particular it should have become 
a dead letter. i regret to be obliged to say that 


| the Constitution has become, in some particulars, | 


just what a majority of Congress choose to make 


it; and yet that is the necessary result of carrying | 
the bill and amend- | 


out the policy indicated by 
| ments, and which is pressed upon us by gentlemen 


| in favor of a general system of internal improve- | 


ments by the Government. 


I believe that when our ancestors framed this | 
| compact of union, theyacted wisely. They thought | 


| so in their time. They thought that, although 
| this was a compact between various political com- 
| munities of unequal power, yet it might be made 
| to. secure the equal rights of all, by imposing cer- 
tain restrictions on the power of the majority upon 
the face of the compact and by preserving an equal 
| representation in this body. But what sort of pro- 
| tection does it furnish, when we come to that class 
|| of questions where, by a loose construction, you 
| would have the power, and where by a strict con- 
| struction, coal 
| Constitution, you would not have it? 
| the majority wall override you. 
| rule yoa, and make the Federal compact to mean 
| whatever their interests may dictate. 
Talk about the guards which the Constitution 
| has provided, that it shall require three fourths 
in order to effect an alteration! Why, sir, two 


Why, sir, 


thirds of Congress, or of the State Legislatures, | 


| can call a convention, and itis true that it re- 
| quires three fourths of the States to ratify amend- 

ments. That is a very wise and apparently safe 
| precaution, but when a question comes up here as 
| to the construction of the instrument and the ex- 
| tent of your power—notwithstanding the fact that, 
|} toa common understanding, it will seem that no 


| such power was ever granted by the instrument, || 


|| yet when, what are termed large views of public 
| policy prevail, or perhaps the ‘‘ higher law”’ in- 


| terposes, it is found convenient to construe the || 


Constitution to carry into effect the objects which || 
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ing to the letter and spirit of the || 


They will over- | 
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to result than you thought advantages could 
gained by adhering to that policy which had | : 
fraudulently ingrafted upon the Constitution , 

therefore you graciously and charitably Ree ~ 
to a reduction of the tariff by a graduated fe 
How long did that last? Only until the ier 
applicants for favor at your hands came back Lo 
with importunity and sharpened appetites ¢, de 
mand another tariff; and another and oppress z 
tariff was granted in spite of what was sup 4 
to be a compromise, and a settlement of bene 
tion forever. r 

I have no great faith in compromises 
afraid that although it may happen 
that the Government may be arrested in this wa 
in the exercise of usurped power, the lust of power 
_and love of plunder will soon prompt the renewal 

of the attack. I believe it was a distinguishes 
English statesman who said that you may intrene! 
yourself chin deep in parchment, but the sword of 
corruption will find its way into the vitals of ti. 
Constitution. It is vain to rely upon parchmen; 
| Your constitutional forms must be grafted in the 
|| hearts and the habits of the people, and be euariej 
by unsleeping vigilance and determined co 
or they cannot be preserved. 
|| However, as I said, I do not propose to enter 
into any constitutional discussion of: the genera| 
question, but approach the proposition before ys 
which relates to the survey of the Rappahannock 
river. 

Various opinions have been entertained as to 
the power of the Government to undertake a gen. 
eral system of internal improvements.  Distip. 
guished statesmen have entertained opposite opin- 
ions. Upon the one hand, some have thought 
| that it should be restricted to the narrowest pos- 
| sible limits; such, for example, as light-houses on 
| the coast, to direct the entry of commerce into the 
| harbors where the customs are obtained; the 
|| Government ought, undoubtedly, to maintain 
these, and put out buoys to mark the channels of 
| rivers and harbors, and provide for the safety of 
| the commercial marine and of naval armaments, 
Up to this point there seems to have been no dif- 
ference of opinion. 


een 


» and Tam 
SOMEtimes 


urage, 


| 
1 the majority have in view. Instead, therefore, of 
| the alteration of the Constitution by three fourths, 


| you have it altered by a naked majority of the two | 


|| Houses of Congress. Thatis the result. I grieve 
|| to say it, but it is so, and I| fear ® will always be 
so. If 1 am asked whether this is not incident to 

| all human compacts, | concede it. Then, what is 
|| the remedy? Why, sir, it must be found in the 
high spirit of the parties to the compact, and if 
| there is no common judge to decide when the 


compact and of the Union. I know of no other 
| remedy than that. 
which will rarely be resorted to. There have 
been times (some almost too recent to be termed 
|| by-gones) when the country has been excited, 
almost to desperation, by what have been sup- 
posed to be usurpations of power by the Federal 
head. The suffering States have discussed sep- 
| arately, and some of them conjointly, whether they 
should make common cause and arrest the evil; 
but all these discussions have ended in nothing. 
|| The aggrieved States found out at last that they 
|| had better endure the evils; animated perhaps by 
|| Christian patience and humility, or by a noble 
|| loyalty to a beneficent Union, or it may be by an 
|| unwillingness to risk the consequences of its dis- 
|| pleasure or itsarms. However that may be, they 





agreement is violated and power usurped, those | 
who wish to force their views on the minority | 
|| must do it at the risk of the destruction of the 


But it seems to be a remedy | 


|| | But then the question arose, whether the power 
|| should be extended to the great rivers, the Mis- 
sissippi, for example, where there is a common 
interest in a dozen States, and the mouth of the 
river (filling up with mud) is the great outlet to 
| the ocean for the commerce of nearly half the 
|| Union. 
| The greatest sticklers for strict construction, 
|| were inclined to give way, when what was termed 
| a‘ national’’ object was thus presented—an object 
embracing the interests of a very large portion of 
the Union. It does seem to me that as it regards 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the outlet of the 
commerce of so large a portion of the Union, the 
right must be conceded to the General Government 
to open the channel, and to keep it open at the 
expense of the Union; because, otherwise the 
| commerce of that vast country would be cut off; 
/ and because it is not a matter in which New Or- 
|, leans or the State of Louisiana alone is interested, 
‘| but which interests nearly one half of the Union. 
| Therefore, it appears to me, in that particular, 
strict constructionists must yield. 

Then another question arises: Are you not 
bound to give way everywhere, where the cus- 
toms are collected? That is a nicer question. It 

resents more difficulties. If it be an object em- 
racing a very large portion of the Union, | would 
answer, yes; but where it is purely local, where 
it is a matter of small consequence to the general 








| gave up the struggle. We are therefore remitted 
| to the purity of Congress and the forbearance of a | 
| disinterested majority, instead of those safeguards 


heart and firm will, 

It is true it has occasionally happened that in 
| the exereise of usurped power the General Gov- 
| ernment has been checked. Thus, in the year 
1832, the tariff policy was arrested by the loud 
remonstrances, the imprecations, I had almost 
said, of a large portion of the Union—who de- 
nounced the policy as fatal to their rights and in- 
terests, and necessarily destructive to the Union. 
You gave way under the impression that conse- 
quences more disastrous to the Union were likely 


commerce; where it lies within a single State; 


] where it does not require the action of several 


States to accomplish it, I say unquestionably | 
ought not to be made an exception. Now, the 
Rappahannock is exactly one of these cases. Why 
| cannot the State of Virginia improve that river? 

H nor can the Senate know. If this amendment be 
} adopted, and incorporated into the bill, and the 
|) bill mes a law, we order a survey to be made 
| at an expense of $3,000. That is comparatively 
| nothing; but the improvement of the river may 
|| cost $100,000, or it may cost $1,000,000; I cannot 


| tell how much. vote against the appropri 


| tion, because, as I understand it, when it is ted, 
| wead'cnciey ie eel ae a ae a ee 


} : : 
| i know not what this improvement will cost, 
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— . . . : 
iat the Rappahannock is a river of sufficient dig- 
om to jusufy the interposition of Congress, and 
vy qduce Congress to embrace it within the cat- 
att of the lawful objects of its care. I do not 
geon 10 Say that it is an absolute pledge. The 
‘pect of the Survey is to ascertain what is wanted 
von the river, and what will be the cost of im- 
soving it. do not mean that when the survey 
', made, the result may not induce Congress or 
ihe Department to decline going on with the work; 
vot Imean that, by appropriating for a survey, 
ihere is an implied pledge that you are going on to 
make the improvement. So with regard to the 
aiher appropriations for surveys which the com- 
mittee propose to incorporate into the bill. 


River and Harbor Bill—Mr. De Saussure. 


The debate which took place upon this subject | 
the other day was eminently instructive. ‘I'he | 


moment we got upon this question, to wit, what 
gecia! points should-be selected for improvement, 
gentlemen all around the Chamber got up and ex- 
claimed, ** Our section of the country has received 
none of the fostering care of the Government.” 
Gentlemen from the Lakes said, ** You have neg- 


lected us.” 


«We have been passed by.”? The West com- | 


sigined that neither the bill nor the amendments 


contained any fit appropriations for the great Mis- | 


sissippi valley, which had been cruelly neglected, 
while petty harbors of the North and elsewhere 
onthe Atlantic coast had been provided for. And 
thus the scramble began. 
from nearly every quarter. ‘That will be the case 
whenever you introduce a bill here for this pur- 
pose; and that is the vice of the system. There 
will be a scramble; and then combinations, the 
nature and effect of which, upon the political 
morals, or the treasury of the country, | need 
not stop to paint. 
crush it. 
beter for the opponents of this power, except 


of these amendments to the bill, and let the doc- 


It is that which is destined to | 
i do not know but that it would be! 


rine run to its full extent—to its inevitable course | 


of destruction in the lapse of a few years, for that 
would be the result. 
tofore. It was the result when the Maysville 
veto arrested it, All appropriations having a dis- 
cretionary character as to sectional distribution, 


havea like tendency. At one time you got up an || 


immense system of fortifications, by which the 
coast was to be rendered impregnable. At last 
complaints came in from all parts, and the expend- 
ture Was SO enormous, and the plans and estimates 
forghe future were so formidable, that the Gov- 
ernment dropped the whole scheme at once, and 
many works, then undertaken, remain from that 
day to this unfinished. 


lt has been the result here- | 


, $150,000 to the appropriations in the bill. 
| next year we shall be asked to vote two or three 


Gentlemen from the South said, | 


| bly necessary to carry on the great purposes of 


We heard these clamors || 


| yond the extent necessary to carry those powers 
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portation is cheaper, safer, more expeditious, and 
saves an outlay of capital te the mtermediate 
buyer. Therefore, | re»eat, while you are pursu- 
ing this policy of opening these channels, before 
the money is expended which you propose to ap- 
propriate, the rivers will have been amend and 
railroads will have superseded them. 


Mr. SEWARD. Thecommittee only propose 
to add about $150,000. 

Mr.DE SAUSSURE. TheSenator from New 
York says the committee only propose to add 
Well, 


millions more. My friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Lilinois, says that to carry out certain Now, as to the capacity of the States to conduct 
great works which press upon his mind as highly | these improvements, | have a word to say which 
important, $15,000,000 would be necessary, [| the allusion to railroads suggests. When rail- 
think he said, per annum. Now, suppose weare | roads were first undertaken, it was supposed that 
to embark, in the course of a year, in these oper- | they could not be completed without the aid of the 
ations, and having gone on and improved one | Government, and in various States applications 
half of these rivers to a certain extent, we shall | were made to the State governments for their aid. 
be crowded with applications from every part of | That aid was offered in some instances, and in 
the Union to expend immense amounts of public | some it was not. In some cases the credit of the 
money upon improvements of no general concern, | States was pledged; but many of the roads were 
unul, at length, a crisis will come, the affair will | built by the combined capital of individuals alone. 
reach its culminating point, a general exclamation Let any one look at the map of this country 
will burst from the people, the whole scheme will | now, and compare it with the map twenty years 
be arrested, and nearly all the money will have | ago. Why, if you had shown it to a stickler for 
been wasted. That will be the result. internal improvements by the Federal Government 

Sir, | desire to know why the States cannot im- || twenty yeurs ago, and prophesied to him that in 
prove their own rivers? I desireto know what is || August, 1852, he would find the State of Massa- 
the difficulty in the way of their doing it? Was chusetts covered, as the map now shows, all over 
it intended that, when we entered into this com- || with a net-work of railroads—the same of the State 
pact of union, any more power should be granted | of New York, thesame of Pennsylvania, the same 
to the Federal Government, than was indispensa- || of New Jersey, and so of Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, besides the 
western States—and told him that all this would be 
accomplished by individual capital, with the aid 
of the State treasuries, in twenty years, he would 
have laughed you toscorn as a false prophet. He 
would not have credited that it was within the 
capacity of the people, or the fiscal resources of 
the States to effect such gigantic undertakings, at 


general commerce and national defense? Are not 
those the two great objects for which the Federal 
Government was formed? Whenever we go be- 


out, it appears to me that we are violating the 
Constitution, and transcending the purposes of the 
Union. Most of the objects of appropriation 


_ contained in this bill, are entirely within the com- || the expense of so many millions, and especially 


petency of the States. I suppose it will not be | within so short a period; and therefore he would, 


| denied by the candor of the honorable Senator || perhaps, have gene with the internal-improvement 





| effect this improvement of her own water-course, | accomplishe 


Ve had in the State I have the honor to repre- | 
sent a most striking illustration of this. We | 


began (before the days of railroads) a large and 
extensive system of canals, and undertook to re- 
move obstructions in our rivers. The object was 
to clear out all the great public highways of com- 
merce and make them navigable. The Legisla- 
wre resolved to expend the money of the State 


freely; but after we had made some progress in | 


t, what did we find? Why, from remote corners 
of the State gentlemen came, with clamorous pe- 
uuons, demanding that their section should not 
be overlooked; and at length we had Black Mingo 
making a bargain with Salkehatchie, and Lynch’s 
creek with some swamp, that if one would go for 
the improvement of his swamp, the other would 
go for the improvement of his creek; and so on, 
until, by means of these combinations, large ap- 
propriations were secured for portions of the State 
which nobody had ever heard of, as channels of 
commerce and trade. 

This brought the system to a close; but it was 
hot until very large outlays had been made, and 
Yarlous unimportant objects had received large 
‘ppropriations. Money was misspent, and there 
liethe objects of it. There lie canals, made in 
Eevee where there was no necessity for them. 

hey are there now, converted into mill-races, and 
Streams partially cleared again obstructed. That 
8 precisely the result that will take place here, I 
foresee, if this state of things goes on. The Gov- 
&rnment will expend, under this bill, a million and 
«half this year, and when you add in the amend- 
ments of the committee, I suppose the bill will 
igure up to about $2,500,000. 








| out the rivers proposed in this bill, you will have 





a. 


nts | from Massachusetts, that nearly every one, if not || ae for resorting to the Government of the 
within very narrow limits, to vote for every one || 


every one, of the amendments proposed to this nited States for aid. Now, in what situation 
bill by the Committee on Commerce, are such as | would this country be if we had undertaken twenty 
are entirely within the competency of the respect- | yous ago to construct all these railroads by the 
ive States. Why are the States not able to ac- || hands of the Government, instead of leaving them 
complish these works? Let ustake, for example, | to the States and the people? I appeal to Senators 
the Rappahannock river; are there any other || on both sides of the Chamber, what would be our 
States interested in the commerce on that river, || present condition, if the Government had under- 
plying up as far as Fredericksburg, but Virginia? taken to construct these thousands of miles of rail- 
is any other State interested in clearing out that || road which are now in actual and beneficent oper- 
river? Then, why does not the State of Virginia || ation? oy in the first place, we would not have 
one twentieth part; and if we had 
lying entirely within her own limits, and leading | accomplished it, it would have been at the cost of 
to her own town? | twice the amount which has been expended by the 
Then there is the Taunton river, in Massachu- | States and the people. Is that an extravagant cal- 
setts, and the Cape Fear river, in North Carolina. | culation? If it is admitted to be just, then figure 
Why should not the States clear out these rivers? || up the result, and see what the cost would have 
There are rivers in my own Stateupon which we || been to the country. But that is not all. 
expended a great deal of money, but we have || There is another view of the subject alarming 
dropped them all; and one reason why we have to some of us, though not perhaps to both sides 
dropped them, is because railroads are superseding | of the Chamber in an equal degree; | mean the 
canals and the use of the navigable streams. Af- | vast amount of patronage it would have thrown 
ter you have expended immense sums upon the | into the hands of the Government, and which the 
canal around the Sault Ste. Marie, and in cleaning system of internal improvements now proposed 
will necessarily confer. I am averse to an increase 
to abandon the works, because they will be su- || of the patronage of the Federal Government. I 
perseded by railroads. Therivers of thecountry, |, think its patronage has been a curse to the coun- 
which formerly used to be regarded as the great | try heretofore. [| am unwilling to give to it by 
highways of commerce, (except, perhaps, the | my vote, any increase. And yet, sir, if the Gov- 
Mississippi, and some others of that class,) will | ernment is to reémbark in this exploded scheme 
come to be regarded as mere conduits to carry off || of a general system of internal improvements, 
the waste water from the surface of the earth. || whereof the present bill, with its amendments, is 
I remember to have read that when Brindley, the | but a premonitory symptom, what an army of 
great engineer, was examined before a committee | contractors and agents will be subjected to its in- 
of the House of Commons, in the day of canals, || fluence! What a horde of officers, surveyors, and 
he was called upon for an opinion in relation to |, engineers will be dancing attendance upon the 
some river—how it was capable of being improved, || executive departments! To complete the grate- 
and where a canal should be made. He repudi- || ful picture, behold the sovereign States engaged in 
ated the river; and was such an enthusiast for | a dignified scramble for the spoils of the Treasury, 
canals, that he was asked, at length, what he sup- | each claiming priority, and the stronger sections 
posed rivers were made for? ‘‘ There is nodoubt,”’ | obtaining it by successful combinations. Or, if it 
said he, ** that God Almighty made them to feed | be left to the executive department to select the 
canals,” Although I do not exactly agree with || public works to be undertaken, we may behold 
Mr. Brindley, yet I believe that railroads are about || these same sovereigns bowing at the foot-stool of 
to supersede canals and the use of rivers to # great || Executive power, and loyalty to the Administra- 
extent, It has been soin my State. The Con- | tion made the price of favors conferred. We had 
garee, and the Wateree, and the Saluda, and other | almost come to that yesterday. It was proposed 
rivers, that formerly wafted to Charleston a vast || by the distinguished Senator from Michigan to 
quantity of cotton, have been almost entirely su- || refer the whole subject of surveys, including the 
perseded. Steamboats have almost entirely ceased || places to be improved, to an officer of the Govern- 
to run upon them. But a few of them are now | ment. It was proposed to make a general appro- 
plying. Most of the cotton is carried by railroad, || priation for that object, and leave it not to Congress 
and forthe obvious reason that that mode of trans- || to say where the surveys should be effected, but to 
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the executive departmentof the Government, upon 


which the power would thus be conferred, to say 
which State should be favored, and which should 
not. I trust that day will never come. I trust 
that we shall restrict the patronage of the Federal! 
Government within the narrowest limits; that we 
shall not add to the thousands of postmasters, cus- 
tom-house officers, land receivers, Indian agents, 
&e., &c., the vast swarm which a great system of 
internal improvements will necessarily generate. 
Such an accumulation of patronage may, I ap- 
prehend, be attended with disastrous results, and 
prove too strong for our institutions. 

1 had occasion, some time ago, to look into a 
book, published by order of Congress, entitled 
‘‘ The Opinions of the Attorneys General of the 
United States.’’ I found it to be a very interest- 
ing volume. It shows this: that there is not an 
officer, from the humblest ude-waiter up to the 
highest plenipotentiary, but has to apply to some 
of the Departments for favors or extra allowances 
in the course of his term of office. If a minister 
abroad wants an office to keep the archives of the 
leration; if he wants an extra clerk; if he wants 
compensation for unexpected charges he has had 
to encounter, he has to come to the Depart- 
ment. The cases arising before the Departments 
as to the construction of contracts, or the ex- 
tension of time, or additional allowances to be made 
by the Government, are infinite. The reason 
why [ had my attention specially called to the 
subject was this: A friend of mine, before the 
annexation of Texas, had charge of an Indian 
agency, and the Government ordered him to go 
out of that agency, and look after the Texas In- 
dians, then threatening an inroad upon both the 


Texas frontier and our own, and make a treaty, [| 


believe, if he could. He went there in the midst 
of hostile tribes, at peril of life, I suppose; for 
many of them were the most wild savages in this 
country—Arrapahoes, | believe, Camanches, Cad- 
does, and various others. By and by he made 
application to the Department for additional com- 
pensation, to which he thought he was entitled for 
severe and perilous service outside of his agency. 
It was referred to tle Attorney General, who over- 
ruled the claim. He asked me to look through 
the volume of Opinions I have referred to, and 
study the question; and if I did not concur with 
the Attorney General, to write a counter opinion, 
which he would send to the Department. Ilooked 
through the work, and found many cases of like 


applications. I only cite this as an illustration of 


the vast number of cases peers brought be- 
fore the Government, in which some of its officers 
have to ask favors at its hands; to illustrate the 
power of the patronage of this Government, and 
in various departments; and that, therefore, we 
ought to avoid any such course of action—any such 
construction of the Constitution, in doubtful cases, 
as will lead to an accumulation of patronage, and 
to those results which must finally terminate in 
the ruin of the Confederacy. I suppose it will be 
admitted that there is no more corrupting power 
than the power of appointment, and the unlimited 
control over the agents of the Government in the 
various particulars in which their interests are di- 
rectly concerned. 

I do not know that I should be opposed to this 
bill in all its parts, or disposed to ask those who 
adh@re to the old doctrines, to vote against all 
the propositions it contains. Some of them are for 
objects which I have mach at heart, and desire to 
see accomplished. But 1 ‘am’‘afraid this bill is a 
mere entering wedge. ‘The system was arrested 
for a namber of years. From all sides of the 
Chamber we have heard complaints that this river 
and that river, this harbor and that harbor, have 
been neglected for many years. They have been 
without any of the pap of the Government, and 
they are now clamorous, they are crying and vo- 
ciferating for it, and I suppose they must have it, 
But if the course indicated by the amendments 
proposed by the Committee on Commerce is car- 
ried out in its true spirit hereafter, the Treasury 
of the United States will be found inadequate to 
answer the enormous demand without a large 
increase of taxation, and the Administration will 
have to retrace its steps, or the people will rise in 
their majesty, and arrest this whole system of un- 
equal, ruinous, and unconstitutional expenditure. 

The times for those of us who adopt the con- 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. De Saussure and Shields. e 


servative view, are rather alarming; for when I 
turn to the other branch of Congress, where I had 
hoped to find safety jn a large Democratic majori- 
ty, I see a bill passed entitled ** An act making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain har- 
bors and rivers.”” That is the bill now under 
consideration here. Upon seeing that, 1 turned 


over my file of newspapers, and | read a platform | 


which was adopted the other day at Baltimore. 
W hen I looked at the bill, and looked at the plat- 
form, I could not, for my life, reconcile them. 
Our Whig friends have adopted their platform 
too; and they go for opening and repairing har- 
bors, and removing obstructions from navigable 
rivers. As they have a majority in this body just 
now—not exactly a majority of their party, buta 
majority with them on this question, I desire to 
see how far their platform extends. I say to them, 
I shall watch them; I want to see how far they are 
roing to carry the river and harbor policy. I have 


read in their platform that the object must be na- | 


tional and general in its character. Now, per- 
haps, when the appropriation for the Susquehannah 
river comes under consideration, we may test their 
principles. Perhaps the appropriation for the 
Taunton river may test it. As 1 understand it, a 
great many amendments are to be offered to the 
bill, and upon some of them we can test their 
principle. 
Mississippi river, where ports of entry were made 
not long since, in anticipation of this question; 
where customs are collectable by law, but will 
never be collected in fact, those harbors will apply 
to have dredging-boats and some little money be- 
sides. We shall be asked, too, perhaps, to create 
harbors, not to improve them merely. [ shall 
watch very closely to see how far their policy 
goes. For, to tell the truth, [ distrust all plat- 
forms. I have very little faith in platforms. Plat- 
forms answer for the time being; 
throw dust in the eyes of the people; but when 
they are relied upon here as a test or rule of con- 
duct to govern those who are called to act upon 
them in either of the two Houses of Congress, I 
confess I have very little faithin them. f understand 
a platform to be an honest declaration of opinion 
by a political party—a declaration of the principles 
which ure to govern its course, if it attains power. 
1 understand a platform to be a pledge of honor to 
the country, that the party will abide by those 
principles, and carry them out in good faith. But 


it has not been my good fortune to witness the |) 


observance of that good faith heretofore, and I am 
obliged to say, I despair of it hereafter. I have 
very little confidence in platforms. I have this 
faith, however, that if this bill is loaded down by 
the Senate, as [ expect it will be, with the con- 


templated additions, it will not pass the other | 


House in that shape. But I believe that if it does 


pass both these Houses, and is carried into oper- | 
ation, a very few years will witness the winding || 


up of the policy by its total and entire overthrow. 


I regret to say, however, that it will be at the cost | 
of a great many millions of dollars to the country, | 


which will have been vainly expended in the pur- 


suits of these objects, and | fear at the cost of much | 


corruption, both in and out of Congress. 

Sir, [am not disposed to delay the bill. I do 
not desire to detain the Senate by any prolonged 
discussion; | merely wish to enter my protest 
against the course about to be adopted. 


Mr. SHIELDS. . I move to strike out the | 


amendment, and to insert in lieu of it, the follow- 
ing: 


For a survey and examination of rivers and harbors, | 


$50,000. Such survey and examination to be made by the 
Tapographical Bureau under the superintendence of the 
Secretary of War. Itis hereby directed that the ablest and 
most experienced T’opographical Engineers in the service 


of the United States be employed on this duty; and that | 
they be instructed to arrange the navigable rivers ofthe | 


country into three classes, based on their commetcial iin- 


portance to the natioh, and the extent to which they are | 


navigable; and also to arrange the harbors into three classes, 
based on their commercial importance, their capacity as 
harbors, and the general necessity for their improvement ; 
and that they make a probable estimate of the amount ne- 
cessary to render each improvement effectual and perma- 
nent; and that the Secretary of War report the same as soon 
as possible to Congress. 


Mr. ADAMS, If I understand the reece 
the amendment to the amendment, it provides that 
the ablest and most experienced Topographical 

' Engineers shall be selected for the performance of 


If there are harbors high up on the | 


they serve to | 
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| this work. [ want to know who will deters. 
that question ? ermine 
Mr SHIELDS. TheSecretary of War. 
ever, | do not care particularly about that = 
The object of the amendment is somewhat dom 
to the proposition made yesterday by the oe 
from Michigan, [Mr. tn! : we 
{ am only sorry that the first amendment to 
| bill, recommended by the committee alicia 0 
friends from Virginia. 1 am sorry thatit touche 
that State; but I will assume the ground take: 7 


the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Dg Sine 
SURE,] and appeal to those gentlemen themselyey 


whether it is worthy of their position 
sition of their State, to insist on the 
Senate to this trifling appropriation f 
of the a ioens 
What does my amendment propose? | beg t 
call the attention of the Senator from South Caro 
| lina, who touched this point a few moments sincs 
and I beg to call the attention of the Senate to ih, 
question. The amendment proposes to give eqys 
chances to the whole country—not equal benefis 
for no scheme of legislation can do that; but equa 
chances; and that legislation should always Tre 
There is another point I want to see brouph; 
before Congress, for my own instruction. | way: 
to see the full extent of this system which we are 
entering upon; for if the Senator from South Ca 
|| olina, and if my colleague (Mr. Doveras} be 
correct, when that information is laid before this 
body, it will appal the country. I do not gay 
absolutely, that it will or will not do so; but | 
want to see where this system will lead us. How 
| is that information to be obtained ? By employ 
ing the ablest and most competent engineers—ijo 
do what? To make an examination of the rivers 
| of the country, and classify them on the basis] 
have proposed. Then, after having done that, as 
far as it is practicable, to make an estimate of the 
amount that may probably be required to improve 
any, orall of theserivers. On the same principle, 
they should make an examination of the harbors, 
and arrange them in first, second, and third classes 
| When such a classification has been made, you 
will have a map of the whole country before you, 
together with a chart of the improvements which 
may be required, extending to the whole of the 
States, and not to two or three only. Then, and 
|, not till then, in my humble judgment, shall we be 
|, able to set to work, and establish a system. | 
have as much confidence in the committee which 
investigated this subject, and recommended these 
appropriations, as in any other body of gentlgnen 
in the Senate; but it isimpossible for any commit- 
tee, composed of any amount of talent, to examine 
| such a vast question thoroughly in a few days; 
and, as the result of their labors, bring in a bill 
that will be perfectly equal and just to all parts of 
the country. ‘And, here, I will beg gentlemen to 
reflect, for a single moment, upon an evil which! 
|| have noticed in my short experience as a me aber 
of this body. e rush headlong into all sorts of 
enterprises, without calculating their cost, without 
calculate the extent to which they may lead us; 
and then, deterred by the expense, or actuated 
by some other motive, We abandon them when 
scarcely half completed. aoe 
I beg gentlemen who are opposed to this bill on 
principle to say whéther it will not be better forthem 
and for usall, toascertain what the extent of thesys- 
tem will be when fully carried out. How is anycom- 
_ mittee to determine the expense of'a work on which 
it is proposed to expend money? or how's It po 
sible to ascertain whether a particular improve 
ment is necessary at the present day? The only 
information they’ receive is from the Senator who 
‘| goes and importunes them for an appropriation; 
but all uncertainty would be at once remov 
|| the scientific men now in the pay of the Govern- 
\| ment were employed in the manner I propose; if 
they were instructed to classify the rivers, ao 


» and the po. 
assent of the 
orthe survey 


'|then determine whether they are worthy of im- 
'| provement, and the expense of the improvement; 
|| and so with the harbors. 

| _ I will not waste the time of the Senate by any 
| further observations on this subject; but I willask 
‘whether it is not fair, in common justice to the 
'| country, that all portions of it should have an uw 
chance of obtaining these improvements? ©! 
| any one fairly oppose that? I do not ask for 2 
'| equal distribution of the benefits, because that 
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not be effected; but there is one thing certain— 
wo every Government can, and should, afford to 
aj equal chances. : 5 } 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Illinois 
goes injustice to myself and my colleague, when 
he supposes that this is a question between the 
Senators from Virginia and the amendment itself. 
This is by no means the se. The question is 
one between the Committee on Commerce and the | 
Topographical Bureau. The system which the 
Senator from L[llinois recommends leaves it to the 
discretion of the Executive as to what surveys 
snd improvements shall be made, while the other 
system leaves the matter to the discretion of the 
Committee on Commerce. Of the two, I prefer 
the latter. ; ta 
Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator from Vir- 
inia allow me to say that I think he has not con- 
sidered the amendment I have offered. Itis, that | 
the Topographical Bureau shall classify all the | 
rivers and harbors of the country according to | 
their prominence and importance in a national 
sense. 


say that, if, before any such system had been un- 
dertaken, such an examination as is proposed by 
my amendment had been made, the matter would 
have been in a very different position. That any 
Legislature, in the short space of a few months, 
can undertake to determine what rivers and har- 
bors, in a continent like ours, which has more 
rivers and harbors than any continent of equal 
size in the world, should be improved, and should 
undertake to distribute and appropriate money for 
such purposes with anything like equality, acting 
| upon the information we at present have, is utter- 
‘ly impossible. What has struck me in listening 
to the arguments we have had here on this sub- 
ject, is this: | wanted to have some ground to 
stand upon; I wanted to see what principles were 
involved; I wanted to tell my constituents for 
what I voted, and why [ voted—what for Illinois, 
and what for Virginia; I wanted gentlemen of ex- 
perience on both sides who have preceded me here, 
to tell me whether this system of internal improve- 
|| ments is capable of being regulated; whether it is 


: measurable; whether it is to be the cause of a con- 
Mr. HUNTER. I believe that I comprehend || tinued squabble every session, so that each may 


the amendment; and | think I shall be able to say || try who can obtain most money out of the Treas- 
to the gentleman, if he will accept the logical con- || ury. I find the question as it is; and I only now 
sequences of his argument, | will go with him. q i propose what ought to have been done before any 
say that he has treated this question as though it system of the kind was attempted. 
werea question between the Senators from Vir- || “The Senator from Virginia says that $50,000 
ginia and the amendment. On the contrary, how- || will not accomplish this. I cannot say how that 
ever, itis a question between the Committee on || may be; but one thing [ can say, and that is, that 
Commerce and the Topographical Bureau. He |! it will not acquire anything like the amount which 
says that we are to leave it to that bureau to || some gentlemen seem to suppose. And why? | 
cussify these rivers and harbors, and that we | These rivers have mostly been surveyed already, 
should give them $50,000 for that purpose. Why, || either by the States through which they run, or 
sir, let me ask him if that sum will be enough to || by the General Government, for some purpose or 
make all these estimates? No, sir, it is impossi- || other. The information is nearly all collected now. | 
ble. They will have to select the particular points || ) 

at which to execute these surveys. And then || 
you say that you will make no appropriations for || 
any improvements, unless that bureau makes 
estimates, and recommends such appropriations. || 
What is that, let me ask, but leaving the system 
to be determined by the Executive and the Topo- 
a Bureau? I say thatif [I had to choose | 


corps of engineers to go out into the West, one to | 
the North, another to the South, and another tothe | 
sea-board. These engineers are doing nothing in | 
these piping times of peace, and how can you em- | 
ploy them better and more profitably than by | 
sending them out to obtain for you this informa- | 
: tion? If you never put this information into use | 
etween asystem so directed, and one directed by || for the purpose of making improvements, it is stil] 
the Committee on Commerce, who can summon || so much gained. It is so much information col- 
totheir aid the Topographical Bureau, I should || lected in your bureau, enabling you to know the 
prefer that mode which leaves the matter in the || extent and character of your rivers, the commerce 
discretion of the Committee on Commerce But || that floats upon them, and the classification of 
so faras the amendment and the bill are concerned, || them according to certain peculiarities which they 
Tagree with what the Senator said yesterday— || possess in common. So also with regard to har- 
that it is a very bad bill; and I agree with what he || bors. Suppose we had pursued the system we 
has said to day, that no committee can originate a || are now seeking to pursue in regard to our national 
fair bill without fullinformation. If, therefore, he || defenses, what would have been the result? Why, 
will move to postpone the further consideration of || sir, Pennsylvania would have wanted this, and 
these items making appropriations for specific || New York would have wanted that, and Massa- 
works, which constitute the main feature of this || chusetts would have wanted something different 
bill, and will offer a substitute for it merely em- || from both, and so it would have gone on, and we 
bracing appropriations for surveys and estimates, || should have had no defenses at all. Fortunately, 
I will vote with him for such substitute, and will | however, that subject was placed under the care 
be content to strike out the appropriation for the |! of scientific men, who knew how to deal with it. 
Rappahannock river, and all the rest of them. || And what have they done? Why, they have se- 


Bat if he means to strike out all these surveys, and | lected the places which were most assailable, and 
leave the bill otherwise as it stands, and thus con- || have classified them, and we have, according to 
fer the power of the selection for surveys and im- | 


/ thatselection and classification, been pursuing their 
provements upon the Executive and Topograph- || erection since 1816. Why not adopt the same 
ical Bureau, then, as { have just remarked, of the 


the || course in reference to this subject? I say again, 
two systems, I should prefer to confide something || that with the information we now have, no com- 
inthis matter of selection to a committee of our 


own body. I have not insisted strenuously upon || this continent such appropriations as may be ne- 
this thing; but I shall certainly vote against the || cessary for national improvements. It is utterly 
amendment of the Senator, aif he moves it as || impossible. They can only act upon what is 
& substitute for the whole bill. If he will do that, I || brought under their consideration. 

will go with him, because, I think with him, that || Mr. DAWSON. I wish to ask my friend from 
there ought to be more information on the subject. |! [linois how far up each river he would have these 
Even if we were certain that under the Constitu- || surveys to be made? In what way would he limit 
tion we had the ot ed to make these improve- || these topographical engineersin going upa stream? 
ments, and if we had come to the conclusion that || [t would have to be left entirely to their discretion 
it was expedient to make them, | think that it || as it seems to me. 

would be altogether better that we should post- || Mr. SHIELDS. Since I have been here I have 
ee our action further than is proposed by the || found out one thing: That in our legislation we 














norable Senator from Illinois, until we have || are too apt to think that we ought to administer | 


some further information on the subject. If, there- || 
fore, he will bring forward a scheme of this sort, | 
&#a substitute for the bill, 
with him. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am not prepared to act upon | 
the suggestion of the honorable Senator from Vir- | 
gina, because all that I can do is to act in regard | 
tothe present. I have no power over the past. || 
Even Jove himself had no such power. But I can |! 
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as well as legislate. We are too apt to think that 
no others can judge of these matters but ourselves. 
{ will cheerfully go 1 My proposition is, to classify all these navigable 

|| rivers—to place them in three different classes, 
according to the extent of their navigation, their 
commercial importance, and such other character- 
istics as may be deemed proper. These things 
ought to be left to the bureaus; they should admin- 
ister. We cannot pass laws and administer them 
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| All that would be necessary would be to require a || 


|| tion. 


mittee can do equal justice in apportioning over | 
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DENATE. 
All that we can do is, to pass the laws capa- 
ble of being fairly administered, and as free as 
possible from liability to abuse. Those who ad- 
minister the laws may abuse them; but for that 
we are not responsible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brrerr.) 
What part of the bill does the Senator from Illi- 
nois propose to strike out? 

Mr. SHIELDS. All the amendments of the 
committee in relation to surveys, and to substitute 
my amendment for these several amendments. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would suggest to my friend 
from Illinois, as I agree with him in the views he 
has presented, that his amendment might be ad- 
vantageously amended in ane particular, by add- 
ing, after the word ‘* commercial,’’ the words 
‘** naval and military;’’ because these services con- 
stitute important elements as to the necessity of 
improvements. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I accept the modification pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MASON. If that amendment be adopted, 
I suppose that this information is to be collected 
for the purpose of enabling the Government, at a 
future day, to improve such rivers and harbors as 
the Government, in its discretion, may think 

| proper. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 

proper. 

Mr. MASON. Well,as Congress may think 

|proper, if you will. That will necessarily be to 


too. 


No; as Congress may think 


|| claim jurisdiction over this general system of in- 


ternal improvements. It will be to determine the 
|rules and the places which, in the estimation of 
Congress, are of sufficient magnitude and import- 
ance to be effected by the Treasury of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the honorable Senator from 
| Virginia will allow me, I would say to him that I 
| think differently. The gentleman from Virginia 
| may take that view of the matter, if he pleases; 
but, after all, so far as my amendment goes, it is 
| merely the collection of a certain kind of informa- 
That information may be used for this, or 
| for any other purpose; but the obtaining of the 
| information does not necessarily include in itself 
an assumption of jurisdiction whatever. 
| Mr. MASON. I take it for granted that the 
| Government should not collect statistical informa- 
| tion on any subject not within the pale of its ap- 
propriate jurisdiction. If this is done, it will be 
| done under the idea of the jurisdiction of the United 
| States over the subject of improvements, for the 
purpose of generalizing and determining what 
|| points they willimprove and what points they will 
|| not improve. Now, | believe that I am right in 
| saying that the honorable Senator from Llinois 
and myself are strongly committed in the coming 
| presidential canvass to a certain platform; and in 
| that platform the jurisdiction of the Government 
| over any system of general internal improvements 

is expressly denied. x13 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 did not anticipate such an 

| objection; and I must confess I do not see the 

force of the argument of the Senator from Virginia. 
|The rivers of this country are public highways, 
|and, as such, we can ae them. — ; 
|} J will tell the Senator from Virginia that if he 
| wishes to expose the effects of this system of in- 
| ternal improvements, there is, probably, no better 
\| method than to assist me in bringing the whole 
|| expense it is likely to entail before Congress and 
| the country. I want to know it for my own 
| guidance; for if the system is likely to be attended 
\| with the results that some gentlemen anticipate, 
| I, for one, shall oppose it. I want to know its 
\| effects; and how can we know its effects except 
by some such means as that which I propose? I 
| cannot see any constitutional objection to an effort 
| to obtain this information. 
|| ITcannot concur in the position taken by the 
|| Senators from Virginia in respect to this bill. .f 
am not to judge of their conduct; but, holding the 
| opinions that they do, I could not consistently 
| vote for a little partial appropriation inserted in a 
'| bill with other appropriations which they consider 
|| unconstitutional. 1 cannot conceive how they 
|| imagine that they must vote for this appropriation, 
\| and yet they will have to vote against the whole 
\ bill, because they deem it unconstitutional, 1 can- 
| not understand that policy, but I suppose that 
i they are the best judges. 


| 
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I repeat, again, that I cannot see how any con- | York, or Charleston, should have custom-houses? 
stitutional objection can be made to the proposi- | Was there so much doubt on these subjects that 
tion for collecting the information that I desire. | it was thought necessary to send out a corps of 

Mr. BORLAND. If the remarks of the Sena- || engineers for the purpose of making reports on 
tor from Virginia are correct, we are placed in a | what Congress ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
very extraordinary position. The gentleman says, | with already? I take it for granted that there will 
if T understand him aright, that by ordering these || be no work of a national character, no work 
statistics to be collected by the officers of the Gov- || which ought to be executed by Congress, which 
ernment, we, by that act, commit ourselves to as- || will not be made known. It will be made known 
sume jurisdiction over the subject, and bind our- || by the Representatives of that section of country 
selves to take legislative action with regard to it. || in which the work is located. There will be no 
Let us test that by the position which I understood || need of sending out officers to make an investiga- 
the Senator from Virginia to occupy yesterday. || tion of whether the proposed work be necessary 
The Government some years ago ordered an Ex- || or not. 
ploring Expedition out to the South Seas, under There are propositions in this bill which require | 
the command of Captain Wilkes, and he collected, || no examination. One of the first is for the im- 
under the instructions of the Government, an im- || provement of the mouth of the Mississippi. I | 
mense quantity of information about plants and || would ask whether the Senate would ever think it 
shells and birds. Now, wantto know if because || was necessary to send out an engineer to inquire 
that expedition was ordered by Congress, and || whether that was a national object, or whether it 
these objects of natural history were collected, we || was a desirable improvement or not? Why, in- 
are committed to legislate in regard to them? Cap- || formation was submitted to the Committee on 
tain Wilkes was also directed to collect informa- 
tion in regard to all the islands which he might dis- 





spring there were fifteen or twenty vessels from 


cover in the South Seas; are we committed by that || all parts of the Union, detained there, at a ves! | 
i 


to the position or duty of assuming jurisdiction || expense, in consequence of the bars at the mout 
over all that region, and over all the islands that || of the river preventing navigation. That was not 
he discovered? I think not; but it seems to me || a mere local question or a mere local interest, for | 
that if the position of the Senator from Virginia || there was scarcely a State inthe Union which had | 
be correct, we have so committed ourselves, and || not a direct interest in the improvement; therefore | 
are bound to take legislative action accordingly. I || there was no necessity for sending out to make an 
understand the amendment of the Senator from || examination before deciding that the improvement | 
Illinois to be intended for the purpose of collecting || should be made. So it is with other great works 
information that we may make use of or not, as || on the western waters. There is a provision in 
we may think proper; to bring before us the in- || this bill for a survey of the Falls of the Ohio. 
formation necessary to enable us to judge whether || Does any person require that an engineer should 
we shall legislate, and if we do legislate at all, to | be sent out to inquire whether that work is national 
enable us to determine how far we shall go, and 
what objects are of sufficient importance to render || sary for the business of the country? Every | 
the expenditure of the public money justifiable. || member of Congress knows that it is important to | 
All admit that we are now legislating in the dark || the commerce of the Ohio, and that it will be con- | 
as to these appropriations, and that no person || ducive to the business interests of the country | 
possesses sufficient information to be able to de- || generally. They know that, although there is a | 
cide whether an appropriation is advisable, ex- | canal there, it is only a small and imperfect one, | 
cepting that Senator who comes from the particu- || and that navigation, in which the whole Union 
lar locality where the money is to be expended. I || is interested, is necessarily retarded. Nobody 
cannot see how weare to legislate understandingly || doubts that this is one of those objects which, if | 
on these questions, unless we take some such step || such improvements are to be entered into at all, | 
as the Senator from Illinois proposes to make the | are of a national character. 
action of this body intelligible and effective. | berland dam. Does any one doubt that the im- 
Mr. DOWNS. I do not like the provisions || provement at this point is a national object? Or 
either of the amendment of the committee, pro- || does any one require that we should send out for 
viding for a survey of the Rappahannock, or the || the purpose of obtaining information with respect 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. I dis- || to it? Not at all; for every member of Congress, 
approve of the principles on which they are both || and all those who have ordinary information, 
founded. One contemplates that we should sur- || know perfectly well that it is one of those objects 
vey a place that we know nothing of, without ex- || requiring the action of the Government, especially 
amination, and the other, that we should call on || as it is an obstruction which was put there by the 
the Executive officers of the Government to make || Government itself. I do not like this plan of 
these surveys. Now, I have one radical objection || sending out Government officers to search for 
to both these projects, and that is that these || works of internal improvement. It is useless, | 


works of improvement, if they are important, if || and expensive. 
they are national in their character, will be suffi- || The platform of the Democratic party has been 
ciently known through the representations of | referred to in this debate; and I desire to say 
members of Congress, and will be well known to || a few words on that subject. An attempt has 
the Government. There will be no necessity for || been made to throw some mystery around the 
a search by scientific gentlemen to hunt them up. || expression contained in that platform, that we 
It seems to me to be an anomaly in the Govern- || are opposed to a general system of internal 
ment of this country, if Congress, with the aid || improvements.”” That expression has been re- 
of the executive branches of the Government, || ferred to, as though it contained some mystery— 
cannot legislate for a particular object, cannot ob- || some ambiguity. I see none in it whatever. I 
tain the information necessary to enable them to | take the meaning of that expression to be that the 
legislate, until they send out officers to make a || Democratic party will not go into ‘a general sys- 
search, and report back to them whether they | tem of internal improvements;” that we will not 
ought to do so or not. If this is to be the rule by | go into any improvements except for great na- 
which we are to be guided, I should like to know || tional objects, such as cannot be carried out by a 
why members of Congress are elected to represent | single State, not only on account of their magni- | 
their several localities on account of their pre-| tude, but also because other States and other sec- | 
sumed acquaintance with the wants and interests | tions are as much interested in them as the people 
of their constituents? Isit ordinarily the case that | of the particular State in which they are located. 
we send out persons to obtain that information | Take, as an instance, the improvement to which | 
which we ought to have when we come here?) I have already referred—the clearing out of the | 
Why, will Government, in carrying on any great |, mouth of the Mississippi. I do not go into the | 
works of a national character, send out first to | nice distinctions made by some; I do not ask 
inquire whether they ought to be executed or not? | whether a river runs through or between two or 
Take the instance of the custom-house which is | three States. I think that distinction is perfectl 

now in course of erection at New Orleans, at an | impracticable; because a river may run chivash 
expense of many hundred thousand dollars; or || only one State, and yet the whole Union may be 
the cases of the public buildings which are in |'as much interested in its improvement as if it ran 
course of erection at New York and Charleston. | through twenty. For example, the Mississippi 
I will ask whether anybody ever thought of send- || river, for two hundred and fifty miles on both sides 
ing out to inquire whether New Orleans, New || from its mouth upwards, and for seven hundred | 








| its mouth, by the impediments to the nay 


| ciding whether that work is one of ge 


| Commerce which showed that at one time last || 


|| in its character, or important, desirable, or neces- || 


So itis with the Cum- || 
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| then you can amend it next year. 
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Senate, 








miles along its western bank, is in the a 
Louisiana; but will any one say that the open) 
of the mouth of that river is a work went 
Louisiana is alone interested? that it is an tq 
provement in which the whole Union jis not keg 


cerned? Of those vessels which were detained at 


M igation, 
Perhaps not 
culty in de. 


! y neral or na. 
tional importance, such as should be undertaken 


by Congress or not? 

But it may be said that this is a matte 
to doubt, and that it is difficult to determine where 
the line of distinction should be drawn. | adm; 
that it is difficult; but there is one rule which 
seems to me, ought to remove all doubt on the 
subject. Legislation is something positive—goyy¢. 
thing to be done. Itis an action. And I hold 
that we should let things alone unless we can qo 
something for the better; and, therefore, in this 
as in all other legislation, we must not only bal. 
ance the probabilities whether a thing should be 
done or not, but we ought to be fully and practi. 
cally satisfied that it is right before we take any 
action at all. 

Upon this principle, then, with regard to these 
improvements, where is the difficulty? Take the 
ease of the mouth of the Mississippi river, anq 
will any one say that that is not a national work? 
There is no difficulty whatever about that. There 
can be none. But take these small rivers, such as 
the Rappahannock, or the Arkansas, or some of 
your small harbors on the lakes, and then let the 
friends of such measures show that they are na- 
tional measures; that the improvement is not for 
the benefit of a particular locality or neighbor- 
hood; that it is not for the purpose of bringing 
commerce to a particular place, but for facilitating 
general commerce already existing there, and the 
case will be different. Let this rule apply to the 
particular cases in this bill, and when there is a 
doubt as to the nationality or importance of it, let 
it be laid aside until some other time; and let us 
take up nothing about which there is any doubt. 
In pursuing this course there can be no difficulty, 
No good cause was ever lost for want of informa- 
tion and a full understanding of the subject. It 
might well happen, in the first instance, that some 
propositions for improvement might be laid aside 
for atime; but if they should be found to have 
true merit, if they should be found to be practica- 
ble and national objects, and such as ought to 
come within the principle which the Democratic 
party have laid down, then the additional im- 
formation will be certain to bring them within 
that rule when the question comes up again; and 
I do not suppose that any gentleman imagines that 
when the system has been suspended for so many 
years, we can, at once, with imperfect informa- 
tion, in a single bill, provide one may 
be necessary for the whole country. This is but 
a beginning; and as it is but a beginning, I think it 
should be a cautious one, as was well suggested 
by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. De 
Saussure.] It should be such a beginningas will 
not break down the whole system at once. — 

I am not unfriendly to a reasonable and national 
system of internal improvements. I have always 
been the advocate of such a system; but, like the 
Senator from South Carolina, I feel that the most 


how many belonged to Louisiana? 
one. I ask if there can be any diffi 


r Subject 


ae way to break down such a system, is to 
0 


overload it with these small local improvements. 
I tell gentlemen now, in voting upon this bill, that 
every one who votes for a proposition that is not 
only not right, but where a doubt exists in regard 
to it, votes to break down the system. If, on the 
other hand, you adopt my theory, you will go for 
nothing about which there is any doubt; you will 
take those improvements which are undoubtedly 
national; and if the bill does not go far enough, 
By doing so, 
you will perfect the system; and it may thus be 
erfected in accordance with the principles of the 
emocratic party; because, when this rule is pur- 
sued, there can be no difficulty in ascertaining what 
is a matter of national importance, and steering 
clear of a general, wild, and reckless system © 
internal improvements. 
I must confess, Mr. President, that I was ® 
good deal struck with a remark made by the = 
ator from Virginia, |Mr. Mason,] when he said, 
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sot this amendment asking for a general survey, | 
od like a call for a general system of internal | 
poke 

 negvements. The amendment of the Senator 
- Ilinois may be better than the amendment || 
Mfered by the committee; but I disapprove of these 
wurveySs for | have no idea of sending officers to 
warch out these places where the improvements 
gre not obviously needed. ‘ ‘ 
“But, sir, there is another serious doubt which 
be amendment of the Senator from Illinois has 
-yevested here, and which ought to be seriously | 
~onsidered—a doubt to which the Senator from 
goth Carolina, in his able remarks, called atten- 
son: and that is in regard to the improvement of | 
vers. It is perfectly true that one of the most | 
wpid changes is now going on in regard to the 
facilities of commerce, for men are abandoning the 
navigation of rivers, and substituting railways in | 
their place. We are just now in a state of transi- | 
tion. No man can tell how far it will go; but yet 
whatever advances may be made by railroads, 
however much they may supersede river naviga- | 
ion, that gentleman seems to think that they || 
would never rg pes the navigation of the Mis- |, 
sissippi. But I can tell that gentleman that rail- 
roads are progressing most rapidly in the West, | 
and that in a few years New Orleans will soon be | 
reached from all points by land. We shall soon | 
have railroads running parallel with the Missis- 
sippi itself, and, if that is the case, do you not | 
seeat once that all your rivers, about which so | 
much interest has formerly been manifested, will | 
sink into insignificance and be abandoned. I 
think, then, that however important it may be to || 
make investigations in regard to the navigation of || 
rivers, those investigations should be entered into || 
with great caution, for before these surveys will |] 
be completed, many of the rivers which are now || 
considered of great importance will be regarded | 
as unimportant to the commerce of the country, | 
which will be carried on with so much more fa- | 
cility by railroads. 

But, sir, the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is indefinite. It proposes an 
order to the Topographical Bureau to survey the 
navigable rivers of the country. Let me ask 
what is meant by ‘‘ navigable rivers??? What 
limit is put to this survey? Some of these rivers 
are navigable all the year; others are navigable | 
only for half the year, and others again only for 
two or three days in the year. There is nothing 
definite in this, nothing which makes it apply ex- 
clusively to the great rivers of the country. If| 
there were nothing else in the amendment to indi- 
cate that it savored of a general system of im- 
provement, that would be sufficient, because it is 
to apply to ** navigable rivers,’’ without any re- 
siriction. 

_ Sir, there are insuperable objections to entering 
intoa general system of internal improvements by 
the General Government. In the first place, these 
small local improvements—such as the Rappahan- 
nock river—are not of that general character which 
it was ever intended should be subjects for the ac- 
tion of the General Government. This system is 
notat all necessary. It was never contemplated 
by them. The case, however, is altogether differ 
ent with these great subjects of national interest. 
So obvious was this that at the very commence- 
ment of the General Government some of these 
objects were begun by it and pursued ever since 
without any question, such as the construction of 
light-houses, buoys, &c., in some of our most 
important harbors. The same necessity, however, 
does not exist for the Government undertaking 
these local improvements which have been pro- 
og They are not matters of general interest. 
they are maiters in which local interests and par- 
ticular States, in their individual capacity, alone are 
concerned, and there is therefore no propriety in 
the General Government undertaking them. 
ut even if this serious objection did not exist 
in reference to this system of general improve- 
menis, there are other objections, which, in my 
mind, have great weight. First, I object to it be- 
cause it is a system which cannot be made to 
operate equally and fairly. You cannot go into it 
or the obvious reason that many of the States 
‘ve expended large sums for improvements, the 
ike of which you now propose to make for other 
‘ales out of the funds of the general Treasury; 
tad this would be unequal and unjust. My own 
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|| improvements at her own cost? Does anybody 


State has perhaps expended more money for im- 
provements, according to her resources, than any 
other State of the Union—improvements in re- 
gard to the navigation of her streams, and the 


| building of wharves at New Orleans, and various 
|other improvements. I have nota statement of 


the amount by me, but itis many millions of dol- 
lars for improving such streams as the Rappahan- 
nock; and I now ask you with what propriety 
you can call upon me to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the Rappahannock river, which is much 
smaller than many rivers and bayous in the State 
of Louisiana, which have been improved at the 
State expense? I say you must, in this respect, 
put the States on an equality, and confine your- 
selves entirely to subjects of improvement in which 
the whole country is concerned. 
Now, as to this Rappahannock river, | do not 
understand that the Senators from Virzinia con- 
tend that it is a national work at all. The com- 
mittee proposes to appropriate for it $3,000; but 
all agree that it is merely a local work—that Vir- 
ginia alone is interested in it in the same way that 
Louisiana is interested in her own small streams. 
How can these gentlemen, acting conscientiously 
according to their constitutional views, ask me to 
vote for an appropriation for the benefit of their 
State, when Louisiana has made precisely similar 


doubt that this Rappahannock river appropriation 
is for a purpose strictly local? Let me ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce if it is 
not so, and if the adoption of this amendment 
would not involve the adoption of a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements? If it does not 
involve that system, then I do not know what a 
general system of internal improvements is. But 
it may be that the committee repudiate the Demo- | 
cratic platform, and therefore in such case this is | 
not an essential question. But if they do not re- 

pudiate that principle, if they include an appro- 

7 for such a small stream as the Rappa- 

rannock, I ask, then, how small an improvement 

they would include in that class? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana allow me to ask him whether he 
is in favor of the original bill ? 

Mr. DOWNS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not believe that any of 
the amendments proposed are half so obnoxious 
as some of the appropriations proposed in the bill | 
for the State of Louisiana. I] 


| 
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, and Atchison. 
course was pursued on the Mantchias, and that the 
obstructions remain there to this day. I was in- 
formed yesterday, by a member of the House of 
Representatives, that this isthecase. The United 
States, in the exercise of the great war power, 
placed these obstructions in the bayou, and even 
if the question be a local one, it is but right that 
they should be called on to place the bayou.in the 
same situation as they fourd it in before 1814. 
I believe the Committee on Commerce has the 
documents necessary to establish this fact; but if 
that should not be the case, so far from insisting 
on the appropriation, [ will consent to its being 
struck out. 
Mr. ATCHISON. I concur with the Senator 
from Louisiana in the ground hehastaken. Iam 
rilling to vote for many appropriations in this bill, 
and shall vote for the bill if you strike out of it 
such items as are notof a national character. That 
will remove the great objection to it. The Sena- 


| tor says that he 1s willing to coéperate with us in 
| Striking out such appropriations as that for the 
| Bayou La Fourcke, and, particularly, that for the 
construction of a harbor on Lake Ponchartrain, 


near the city of New Orleans—$35,000—if they 
do not rest on the ground on which he has put 
them. There is now no harbor on Lake Ponchar- 
train, and this appropriation is for the purpose of 


| constructing one; in that respect it stands alone 
| among all the items in the bill. It contains other 


appropriations for the protection and inaprovement 


| of harbors, but none, excepting this, for digging 


out and constructing a harbor. 

Now, if the Senator from Louisiana, and those 
who concur with him in opinion, will place them- 
selves on the national Democratic platform, as I 
understand it, and as he portrayed it, we will 
agree; we will pass this bill, after striking out all 
the appropriations for mere local improvements— 
for such improvements as no man, however learned 
he may be in such matters, can discover to have 
anything of anational chgracter. Strike all such 


| items out, and I shall vote with that Senator. 


Here is an appropriation for the Rappahannock 
river. Now, this Rappahannock is a very ancient 


| river, [laughter;] it is a very important river; and 
| the pronunciation of the name is exceedingly 
| euphonious—the Rap-pa-hannock! ([Laughter.]} 


I suppose it is as national in its character, and floats 


/as much commerce upon it as the Appomattox, a 


stream that is navigable for twelve or fourteen 
miles, and empties into the James river near Rich- 


Mr. DOWNS. Will the Senator from Illinois || mond. I do not know for what kind of craft it is 


point them out ? | navigable. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Iwill. | : Mr. MASON. I will inform the Senator. It 


Mr. DOWNS. I shall be glad to see them. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator mean to 
say that the apprepeaten for a survey in refer- | 
ence to the removal of obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of Bayou La Fourche is for a work of a na- | 
tional character ? 

Mr. DOWNS. I will explain that. | 


Mr. SHIELDS. And for the construction of || 


a harbor on Lake Ponchartrain ? 
Mr. DOWNS. 1 will explain that. The lan- 


is navigable for boats. 
|" Mr. ATCHISON. | What kind of boats? Flat- 
| boats ? 
| A Senator. Scows. [ Laughter. } 
Mr. ATCHISON. Well, here is an appropria- 
| tion of $45,000 for the improvement of the James 
| and Appomattox rivers, below the cities of Rich- 
| mond and Petersburg. I suppose that the fact of 
these improvements being limited below those cities 
| renders them national in their character. Now, 


guage of the bill, so far as relates to this appropri- | I protest against the doctrine on which many of 
ation is peculiar; it is an appropriation for the | the appropriations in this bill are based—that the 
removal of the obstructions in the Bayou La|| small streams on tide-water, and on the small 
Fourche, and not for the improvement of the navi- || Atlantic bench—for it is a small bench when com- 
gation. Ifthe Senatorfrom IIlinoishad thoroughly || pared with the western portion of the United 
understood the bill, he would have chosen some || States—are, because of that fact, national; and that 
other item for his animadversion. It so happens || any improvements on them come within the mean- 
that those obstructions were placed in the bayou || ing of the Democratic platform, as laid down and 
by the United States authorities in time of war to || advocated from one end of the Union to the other 
keep the enemy out, and we now only ask the || ever since the day of the formation of the great 
United States to remove the obstructions which || Democratic party—ever since the resolutions of 
they placed there. | 1798-’99. ; 

Mr. SHIELDS. DoT understand the Senator'||} Mr. BADGER. I beg to correct my friend. 
to say that those obstructions were placed there | Everything is national except what has been acted 
by the United States, and that this appropriation || on. ' 
is merely for the purpose of removing them? The Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir; whether acted on 
removal of obstructions, then, is not synonymous || or not. It a pe that these little streams, which 
with the improvement of navigation? || would not make good mill-streams in the West— 

Mr. DOWNS. I will state the facts, as { un- | the Appomattox and the Rappahannock—are to 
derstand them. I have not examined the docu-|| have a national character conferred on them. I 
ments, but I have been informed by a member of | will venture to say that there is as much com- 
the House who has examined them, that during || merce floating on the Illinois river as on either of 
the war of 1814-15 the United States authorities || these streams. er 
caused obstructions to be placed in the Bayou La || Mr.MASON. The Appomattox river isan old 
Fourche for the purpose of preventing the British | and venerable river, in the State of Virginia—not 
from getting around to New Orleans, and turning || a mere stream. It is venerable in proportion to 
the navigation above. I know that a similar |) the age of Virginia, which is amongst the oldest 
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Commonwealths in America. It empties into | 
James river, and is navigable from its mouth to the | 
city of Petersburg. [tis navigable to within some | 
twelve miles of the falls. I trust that hereafter the | 
Senator from Missouri will recollect the character | 
of the Appomattox. The James river is one of the 

larrest southern rivers. It takes its rise in the | 
Allegany Mountains, and empties into the Ches- | 
apeake Bay, near the sea. It passes its whole | 
fength through the State of Virginia; and when 
the Senator from Missouri says that these Virginia 
rivers are not to be compared to the rivers of the 
great West, I would ask him to look at his own 
State, which looms up in his own imagination so 
magnificently there above all the rest, and let him 
tell us if it possesses a whole river within its bor- 
ders? I emit that there are many rivers which 


pass through that State, but I would remind him || 


that the State itself cannot boast of a single river 
of its own. 
Senator undertakes to contrast the rivers of the 
State of Virginia with those of the State of Mis- 
souri, when the latter State has no entire river of 
its own atall! (Laughter.}] I tell him that the 
State of Virginia owns the whole of the James 
river, from its mouth to its source, from the At- 
lantic to the mountains; and I want to know if 
the State of Missouri does own a navigable river 
of one fourth the extent of the James river, the 
whole of which is owned by Virginia? Now, I 
do not mean to take any of the Senator’s time, 
which is very valuable to him, but speaking of the 


[Laughter.] And yet the honorable || 





Rappahannock river, | would tell him that that 
river is dignified by the Indian name that origin- 
ally belonged to it. It has not been changed. The 
name of the James river unfortunately has been 
changed. Its proper Indian name was Powhattan. 
That name properly belongs to history—to the 
classics; but the Rappahannock retains its original 
name. That river is altogether within the State of 
Virginia. It rises in the mountains—not in the 
furthest of the Allega range, but in the Blue 
Mountains—and it runs into the Chesapeake Bay. 
The town of Fredericksburg is on that river, and 
has a large trade. It is just below the falls, and 
is a port of delivery. The port of entry is a town 
that is in the neighborhood of my colleague—a 
town, the name of which I cannot recollect. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is it on the map? 

Mr. MASON. Doubtless: I recollect its name 
now to be ** Jappahannock.”’ It is a port of en- 
try. The port of delivery is Fredericksburg. 
Well, the proposition is to appropriate this sum 
for the purpose of ascertaining, by a survey, what 
it will cost to remove the sand-bars which obstruct 
the navigation. I hope the Senator from Missouri 
will turn his attention to the character of our Vir- 
ginia rivers. 

Mr. ATCHISON. [had nearly closed my re- 
marks, but I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
his interruption, for he has made a valuable con- 
tribution both to history and geography. I have 
the utmost veneration for ‘* Old Virginia,’ for her 
politics, and her position in the Union, her past 
glory and her present greatness; and I should 

’e sorry to Say anything that might sully the 
one or diminish the other. I was only speaking 
of these rivers as an illustration of what I consider 
an inconsistency in my Democratic friends, and 
particularly those who framed this bill—the incon- 
sistency of gentlemen who entertain the opinion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
that there was no limit to the power of Congress 
on the subject of these internal improvements be- 
yond the discretion of a majority of the two 
branches of Congress with the approbation of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. HAMLIN. In answer to a question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] yesterday, as to whether | made any dis- 
tinction between a river running between one or 
more States, I said that I made no distinction 
whatever, and I repeat, that I think no distinction 
can be drawn. Ifa port of entry is upon a river 
that runs only from one State into the ocean, 
whether it be ninety miles or fifty miles or ten 
miles or one mile, [ draw no distinction between 
that and a port that lies as far up a river as St. 
Louis is on the Mississippi. And I repeat again, 
that if I had any disposition to take up the time of 
the Senate in discussing the matter I could demon- 
atrateit as clearly as that two and two make four. 











| | do not complain of any appropriations made for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| made to survey the Colorado river, or the Trinity 


| man of the Committee on Commerce told us yes- 


appropriations made, for the survey of other riv- 


as by 





of any importance. All! that I can say is, that | 
so understood the Senator. But I would ask this 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce: 
Why is there not an appropriation for the Cum- 
berland river?—why not for a survey of the Ten- 
nessee river, and of the Osage river, a portion of 
which is in my State ?—(for the gentleman from 


have only one that we can claim as our own; and 
I am not certain that we have even one that we 
can claim as our own, except it be Salt river. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to ask him, if he ever was up there? 
{[Laughter. 

Mr. ATCHISON. No,sir. But wehave the} 
Osage river; and notwithstanding the Potomac and 
Appomattox look well on the map, yet the Osage 
and the great Missouri run through our limits. 

















the Rappahannock river, or the Appomattox, or 
the James rivers. If an appropriation is to be 


river in Texas, or the Taunton river in Massa- 
chusetts, why not for other rivers? The chair- 


terday, that the reason why there were not more 


ers, was, that Senators from the western States 
had been remiss in their duties, that they did not 
go to the Committee on Commerce and make a 
representation that they desired these appropria- 
tious to be made. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I did not say so. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I understood the Senator 
to say that, because gentlemen asked these appro- 

riations to be made, they were therefore proposed. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. CASS. No, no. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Then, the Senator from 
New York said so. 

Mr. SEWARD. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will allow me, I will state whatI did say. It 
was, that these applications were made, and were 
brought to the notice of the Committee on Com- 
merce. The committee were not to hunt up mat- 
ters which were not brought before them. The 
remark did notapply to members of the Senate or 
to members of the House of Representatives 
alone. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Something has been said 
about the Sodus harbor, and the harbors on the 
lakes. I have no objection to vote for appropria- 
tions for the lake harbors any more than for those 
on the sea-board, if I am satisfied that they are 
objects of general importance; and I take occasion 
now to say that I concur in all the views ex- 
the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 

owns,] if I understood him. I call on him 
now to give his consent to strike everything from 
the bill which is of a local character, and leave 
nothing but what is of national importance. 

Mr. DOWNS. Iam glad to find that my views 
are supported by the Senator from Missouri; but 
in respect to his strictures upon the appropriation 
for a harbor at Lake Ponchartrain, I must say he 





is altogether mistaken. He does not thordughly 
understand that question. 

Mr. ATCHISON. There is no harbor there. 

Mr. DOWNS. Yes, there is; but we want to 
make a better one. I will state to the Senator, 
what is well known to those more familiar with 
the locality, that the approach to New Orleans by 
that lake is one of the great lines of communica- 
tion for the coasting trade, and especially for a 
| small class of vessels; and it is also the great line 
of communication for the mail route from the 
North. That mail is carried in boats from this 
harbor, as it originally existed, at the end of the 
railroad, and the end of the canal. It was for- 
merly an open lake shore, very shallow,and very 
dangerous; such as no boat could touch at in bad 
weather previous to the construction of the har- 
bor. To overcome this difficulty, a harbor was 
constructed at the end of the railroad and end of 
the canal—very imperfect, it is true, as it was built 
with the slender means of the company. This 
point is, however, constantly increasing in import- 
ance, and is now in the direct mail rovte to New 
Orleans. If there is any place, therefore, in the 
United States where a harbor ought to be im- 
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Mr. ATCHISON. Ido not deem that matter | 


is large, and I would cheerfully vote for a 
| sition to construct a harbor at any place 
| possesses a twentieth part of its commer 
| there is an 
| merce, I will eall on some member of th 
| tee on Commerce who has the necessa 
Virginia states the truth in regard to rivers origin- || 


| ating in the State of Missouri.) I believe we || no doubt on that subject. 


proved or constructed by the General Goyer, 
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The principle of la, r 
ity, therefore, does not apply to this work. 
there is any case in the whole bill whic, 
within the rule I have laid down, it is ex 
one to which the Senator has taken exc 


Mr. BUTLER. 


tion, to state its amount. But } pres 


loeal. 
and if 
ch COmes 
actly tha: 
eption, 

I rise to move to POstpone in. 


| definitely the further consideration of the bij}. If 


{ was disposed to attack this system of interna) 
improvements obliquely, I would let the bil 


—~ » $ ASS; 
for it is unquestionable that none of us dade 


, . \ “id Stand 
it. It is admitted by all thatit is crude and andi 
gested—that we are legislating in the dark, ang 


more upon conjecture than upon evidence, |; ig 
evident that we are puzzling ourselves as to wha; 
is national, and what is local—what genera} aa 
what particular. Some gentlemen say that if it 
were of a character looking to a general system of 
internal improvements they would oppose it, be. 


| cause such a system is opposed to their party plat. 
_ form; and withregard to that, what is general ana 


what local, we are like the man who said to his 
neighbor, ** Your doxy is heterodoxy, but my 


| doxy is othodoxy.” Tf anything is ‘said abou 


New Orleans, or the State of Louisiana, or the 
river Mississippi, then, according to the Senator 
from Louisiana, it is all national; every appropri- 
ation is for a national object; and so with every 
other section, until even the Appomattox is made 
into a national stream. Again, if you take the 
State of Arkansas, everything to be done there is 
ofa national character. So that it depends entirely 
upon who is to judge as to what is national and 
what is not national. I can agree with the gev- 
tleman from Maine in one respect. [ can well 
understand a river entering into the ocean may be 
national with regard to foreigncommerce. |, like 
him, however, do not think that, because a river 
happens to run through two or three States, such 
river is properly to be regarded as a national river. 
And, while on this question, allow me to refer to 
my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson,] who 
spoke so slightingly of what he termed the ‘‘At- 
lantic bench’’—this small tract of land. Allow 
me to say, that that ** Atlantic bench” will never 
be superseded by railroads. A railroad to com- 
ee with the ocean, and then call the ocean a 
ench! Why, sir, it never can be superseded by 
arailroad. I grant you that the Mississippi river, 
with all its tributaries, may be superseded by ral- 
roads, but who ever dreamed of the ocean being 
superseded by a railroad, or any other artificial 
mode of communication ! , 
Without regard to the principle of the bill, if 
these appropriations are made, they are altogether 
inadequate, because they are too small, and to 
diffusive, for any object contemplated. And again, 
if you undertake to make appropriations for a 
the objects indicated by gentlemen who represent 
different portions of the United States, you have 
not money enough in your Treasury to satis'y 
such demands; and even if you had, you could 
not distribute it equally and fairly, although you 
were to distribute it all in one week, as Bonaparte 
did the sick fund. If you were to bestow a mi 
lion and a half of dollars, to be expended at some 
point on the Mississippi, or on the Jakes, then you 
might effect something of value; but so far as t 
gards many of the sums appropriated in this bi! 
you might as well throw them into your rivers *! 
once, for they will effect nothing in regard to the 
end contemplated, except to go into the hands o! 
contractors, who will make advantageous barga!®s 
with the Government. . 
Something has been said about Charleston ar 
about the $50,000 which is to be appropriated for 
an experiment there. What is that for? To ") 
an experiment; to see whether the bars in Charies- 
ton harbor can be removed? It is a mere expe" 
ment, which, I will undertake to say, will res’! 
more to the benefit of Maine than of Charleston, 
for the vessels of Maine will go there and derive 
benefit. Whether it is worth while to make}? 
experiment or not, 1 do net undertake to say; ™ 
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gentlemen call attention to this appropria- | 
eng jecal appropriation for the State of South || 
= ina | must answer them by saying, that it || 
( - propriation more for the benefit of Massa- | 
. a and Maine, and other northern States on || 
ee atlantic, whose vessels come into Charleston || 
z security in hard weather, or to trade there. 
Besides, Mr. President, so far as regards these } 
“/) 900, | believe that the contractors for such work || 
eerally come from the State of Maine, or there- || 
“outs, and I have no objection to that, for they || 
jo the work very well. But, after all, this is 
Jaarly an appropriation in the name of Charles- | 
‘ony for the benefit of Maine and the northern 
Atlantic States. And so it is with regard to many 
things which I could name. And yet we are to 
he deluded by saying that an appropriation is for || 
his or for that place, when it is to benefit some || 
other place. . | 
The bill is wrong, totally wrong; and my friend || 
fom Illinois (Mr. Stexps] has satisfied me that || 
if we are to get into this system, we ought to have || 
che information of previous surveys before we go | 
} 


into this wholesale system of appropriations for 
igcal improvements. I move to postpone the bill | 
indefinitely; and if it had not this name of ‘river 
and harbor bill,’ there are not five gentlemen here, || 
acting upon their own responsibility, who would | 
not be willing to postpone it. Or if they believed || 
itto be a bill affecting their private interest, the \| 
would be equally willing to postpone it. But tt || 
is called a “ river and harbor bill!” 
“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet!” | 
(Laughter|—and having this name, there are very 
| 

i 





few who can resist it. This ‘‘ river and harbor | 
pill” covers up as much crude legislation as any | 
pill that ever was introduced into this body. tt 
is admitted by all that it is undigested. You talk | 
about appropriations for the Big Sodus and the | 
Little Sodus! What do I know about the Big | 
Sodus or the Little Sodus? [Laughter.] My | 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] may know | 
something about them, but I do not. And you | 
require me to make appropriations upon your rep- | 
resentations, and not upon my own knowledge! 
Weare legislating in the dark; and allow me to 
say that the most successful way to get the bill 
passed, is to do it by guess-work. But gentlemen 
are afraid to postpone the bill. If we are to have 
a system of internal improvements, let us have a || 
general system at once. I do not cbject to the | 
name. Gentlemen are willing, seemingly, to go 
for what are national objects; but who is to tell | 
what is national, or what is local? Oh! the wis- 
dom of a majority! What is national is not to 
depend upon your opinion or on mine, but upon 
the combined opinion of those interested. You || 
may not think so, and yet it essentially is so. 
Legislation of this kind, therefore, must depend 
upon combination, and when several objects are 
combined, they are stronger than they would be 
separately. If I wanted to carry out a great sys- 
tem of internal improvements, | would commence 
with some great work in the first place, and put a 
million or a million and a half of dollars upon it. 
I would say, with my colleague, if you are to go | 
into such a system, put your money out in the 
best way you can, and make new channels for | 
commerce, which would be better than to be dig- || 
ging out and improving rivers and harbors which || 
we never heard of. | 
Letus see what will be the operation of this 
system if it is carried out? We shall find that in | 
five years there will be a contest between the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the lakes for the commerce || 


and carrying trade of the West. Yes, sir, if this || 
line of communication between Lakes Huron and || 
Superior is completed, an attempt will be made |! 
to carry the whole of the trade by the way of these || 
great lakes to New York; and there will ensue a || 
contest between that city and New Orleans, and 
the Mississippi will have a great difficulty to con- || 
tend with. We who reside on the iain At- | 





lantic coast need not care much about the issue of 
such a contest; it will be a matter of perfect indif- 
‘rence to us which obtains the superiority; be- | 


| object is to get votes upon this bill. 
|| ment pending is, I understand, that proposed by 


| hold in = 


| planation. 


|| the lakes. 
| $25,000, which I supposed to be the ordinary ap- 


| rivers,’’ &c. 


contest between the Lake interests and the Missis- 
sippi interests is certain to take place; all the small 
rivers for which appropriations are made by this 
bill, will be utterly forgotten, and the whole at- 
tention of members of Congress will be absorbed 
by the demands of the two great rival lines, to the 
exclusion of all such petty interests; and the gen- 
tlemen from the Mississippi valley, who are voting 
for these appropriations, will find that they are 
commencing a system for the benefit of the Lake 
interests—to carry commerce on the lakes to the 
great northern ports. 

I beg pardon, Mr. President, for detaining the 
Senate so long. I did not intend, when I arose, 
to say so much. I move that the further consid- 
eration of the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on 


| that motion. 


Mr. BUTLER. Well, well; take the question, 
and let us decide it at once. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to prolong this discussion; but I wish to call 
the attention of my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Suretps] to a fact, and I think I shall be able to 
induce him to withdraw his amendment. My 
The amend- 


the Senator from Illinois, appropriating $50,000 
for general surveys. I think I can induce the 


| Senator to withdraw the amendment, or, at least, | 
| to reduce it to half that amount. 


tinuing the survey of the northern and western 


lakes, of $25,000, was probably designed for a | 


survey of those lakes corresponding somewhat to 


the coast survey on the Atlantic coast. | wasvery | 


well satisfied then, that the honorable Senator 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] who had given me 
that information, was mistaken. I thought so 
then, but supposing his knowledge to be superior 
to my own, I bowed in deference to it, and made 
that statement in the Senate. 
that he was incorrect, and that I was right in m 

original ve that the $25,000 appropri- 
ation in the bill is for the purpose of surveys for 


| harbors at different localities upon the lakes. I 
hand a report of Colonel Abert, of the | 


Topographical Engineers, in which he says, in so 
many words, that $25,000 was recommended for 
the purpose of making specific surveys on the 


| lakes, not for the purpose of a coast survey. I 
\| want to show to the Senate that at least a part of 


the amendment to the amendment is unnecessary; 


and I trust that I can satisfy my friend from Illi- | 


nois that as $25,000 are appropriated for such a 
survey, he should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. CASS. I desire to say one word of ex- 
Yesterday the question came up about 
the appropriations for the surveys of harbors on 
I adverted to the appropriation of 


propriation, which has been made for twenty or 
twenty-five years past, for the topographical sur- 
vey of the lakes—a lake coast survey. So the 
honorable Senator from Maine thought. 

Mr. HAMLIN. [I did not. 

Mr. CASS. Well, I thought so. Now, I find 
that it is not intended for that, but that it is in 
another bill; therefore, | was incorrect. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable Senator from 
Maine has stated one thing that induces me to 
change the phraseology of my amendment, and 
make it accomplish the object I had in view. It 
provides now “for a survey and examination of 
I will change the word “ survey” 
to “* reconnoissance,’’ so as to make it * recon- 
noissance and examination,”’ for the purpose of 
classification. 

Mr. BUTLER. Attheinstance of some gentle- 
men, [ withdraw the motion to postpene the bill 
indefinitely; but I intend to renew it after we shall 
have acted on a few more amendments. 

The PRESIDENT. With the permission of 
the Senate, the Senator from Illinois can modify 
his amendment in the manner designated by him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [I rise to express the hope 


utler, Hamlin, and Borland. 


I stated yester- } 
| day that the appropriation in this bill for con- 


[ am now satisfied | 
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that will bring up fairly and fully the merits of 
the entire question. Ishall be ome! & to go into an 
explanation of that amendment when it is before 
us; and it strikes me now that we would get along 
more rapidly, if we would confine ourselves to an 
explanation of the particular amendments of the 
committee, until we get through with them. Then 
1 will offer my amendment in relation to tonnage 
duties, when speeches upon the general merits of 
the question would be more applicable. 

Mr. BORLAND. I desire to say a few words 
in reply to the remarks made by the Senator from 
Louisiana. In undertaking to show that the pro- 
free amendment of the Senator from IUlinois was 
both unnecessary and improper, he mentioned one 
instance as an ulustration. He said only such 
works should be considered and acted upon, as 
were notoriously necessary, and where the im- 
provements were needed, and thatno examination 
or report of the Topographical Engineers was 
necessary, and he instanced the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river as one of those cases. That was 
rather unfortunate for his purpose, for it so hap- 

|| pens that that particular work has been undergoing 

| an examination and survey under the direction of 
the Government for several years past, and its 
importance never was brought to the attention of 
the Senate, or an’appropriation asked for its ac- 
complishment, until the reports of the engineers 
were laid upon our table, and I suppose every Sen- 
ator has examined them. Its importance was not 
known. The amount of money that it would 
probably require to make the work, was not known 
until this very examination by competent engineers 
was made, 

Mr. DOWNS. 
| Senator refer to? 
| inations made. 
| Mr. BORLAND. I refer particularly to that 
| made by Mr. Ellett, a report of which was before 

us last year, and ordered to be printed. Hemade 
a special examination ugder the direction of the 
|| Government. 
| Mr. DOWNS. I can state that many years 
before that examination, surveys were made, and 
I was convinced of the importance of the work. [ 
do not understand that the appropriations which 
have been made for it are based upon these sur- 
|| veys, but on the fact which I stated before, of the 
great obstructions to the commerce. These facts 
| in regard to the river I know. 
| Mr.BORLAND. The Senator strengthens my 
| position still more. He says that years before 
this, surveys were made and the importance of the 
work was demonstrated. But it seems that with 
| all this, it required still another examination. I 
| know that during the time I have been here this 
| session, appropriations have been asked for the 
accomplishment of the work; and Mr. Ellett’s re- 
port demonstrated to my mind, not only the pro- 
| priety of the work, but his ability to carry it out. 

One other point: The honorable Senator from 
Louisiana commented strongly upon the position 
of those Senators who are in favor of what he 
seemed to suppose was a general system, and he 
undertook to draw a line between national and 
local. I understood him to undertake to define 
what kind of works should be undertaken by the 
Government; and what did he say? Why, sir, 
he said that no one had ever questioned that it 

|| had been the practice of the Government to im- 
prove important works. I ask him if that re- 
lieves us from the difficulty? After all, assuming 

| his definition to be correct, (and I will not ques- 
tion it, because those that are not important should 
not be improved,) [ would like to know how it re- 
lieves us from the difficulty, and how it puts it 
under any other supervision than the discretion of 
Congress? Who is to determine the importance 
of the work? That is the point to be determined, 

| after all. Define it as you will, it must be, and 
always has been, left to the sound discretion of 
the legislative body. No man can draw a mathe- 

|| matical line and say where national or where 

‘| local improvements begin. The whole practice 
of the Government, and the approval of every 


What examination does the 
There have been several exam- 


cause, whether the commerce comes round to our || that before we discuss the general principles of the | President of the United States, down to the pres- 


ports by way of New Orleans or New York, it || 
would not affect us. But, sir, it would be a great || 
contest as to which of those two cities Would get | 
the most mon Iam not a prophet, and I do 
hot pretend to be a prophet; but I repeat that that 





bill, as far as internal improvements are concerned, 
we may go on and vote upon the amendments of 
the committee, making only such speeches as are 
applicable to them. I havean amendment—which 


ent time has been given to sanction the power of 
|| Congress to make the improvement of harbors 
|| and rivers. I am not aware, in the whole history 
|| of the Government, that there has been a single 


| has been printed—which it is my purpose to offer, |’ President who has ever denied that power. I 








know very well that Mr. Polk did veto a bill, but 
I apprehend that during his Administration, he 
approved bills which made provision for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. No one will 
question that. It was that particular bill which 
he considered so objectionable, and vetoed it; but 
from General Washington’s administration down 
to this very day, bills have passed Congress based 


the definition of the Senator himself, that import- 
ant improvements are to be made, I ask him—I 


are not important, and thereby fix their character 
as fit subjects for legislative appropriation, except 


atives who are called to vote upon them? 


Arkansas. Perhaps I did not define my position 
as clearly as I ought to have done; or if I had, 


and I do not differ. I admit I did not intend to 


een I believe that every President of the 
Jnited States has sanctioned it; I believe all par- 


so vague a discretion but that it is to be governed 
by certain rules—certain principles. The very 
fact that I suppose Congress must decide from 
the information before them whether the work is 


of Congress to make these improvements. I did 
not deny that power, but I say itis a power which 


eral importance of the measure, it ought not to be 
gone into. It is true, agghe gentleman says with 
reference to the improv@ments at New Orleans, 


pendent of them entirely, the main fact was evi- 


has been submitted by the Chamber of Commerce 
: of New Orleans, and delegations showing the great 
I losses of property and the detention of vessels 
i which have been run aground, particularly within 
the last few years. I have not looked into the de- 
tails of these elaborate surveys. I do not think 
them a matter of consequence. I am aware of the 

fact as to the importance of the work. 


of Congress to make these improvements; but I 
A say it has not been the practice of the Government 
| or the doctrine of the Democratic party, recog- 
P| nized, and which ought to be recognized, to apply 
them to any except those of general interest. 






not be made. [care not whether the river or harbor 


material to the general question, if its benefits are 
general. I can mention an instance in this bill, 









in one State, and yet I consider it as much a na- 


mean the Patapsco river—because that is the en- 
trance of one of the great ports of the United 
States, in which all the western country are inter- 









although situated in the State of Maryland alone. 
So itis with the improvements generally upon the 
Chesapeake Bay. So with the improvements on 








to the Rappahannock river, or to the James river, 







cause they are just such improvements as my 
State and other States have undertaken to carry 
out themselves. 

5 Mr. DOUGLAS. Such repeated references 
have been made here to the Baltimore platform, 
upon the subject of internal improvements, that I 
feel it appropriate to make a remark or two upon 
the subject. We are taunted by our Whig 








upon er of Congress to make the improve- || 
ments. Now, sir, admitting the power, and taking || 


ask any Senator—to tell me where is the tribunal | 
which shall decide what are important, and what 


it -be the discretion of the Senators or Represent- | 


Mr. DOWNS. It is necessary for me very | 
briefly to notice the remarks of the Senator from | 


the Senator would have found that, so far as the | 
constitutionality of the measure is concerned, he | 


deny the constitutional power of making the im- | 


ties have sanctioned it; I believe that it is a matter | 
of discretion—but still I do not suppose that it is | 


of national importance or not, implied the power || 


ought to be exercised with great discretion; and | 
when there is a doubt as to the nationality or gen- | 


that there have been surveys made; and it is also | 
true that if these surveys had not been made inde- | 


dent that improvements were needed. ‘The infor- || 
ation which I have acted upon chiefly is what | 


I admit, then, to the fullest extent, the power | 


‘ a 
ae 9%, : 
- he Wherever it is for a local improvement, wherever | 
it is confined to a particular location, and for the || 
use of a particular location or State alone, it should || 


a | 

. H embraces more States than one; I think that im- | 
. where the improvement seems to be local and all | 

tional object as if it was in half a dozen States—I | 


ested. That is an object of general importance, || 


the Hudson river. Although they are in but one | 
Siate, yet many portions of the Union are inter- || 
ested in them. But I will not apply the principle | 
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| friends, that the advocacy of rivers and harbors, | 
by a Democrat, is in violation of the platform; 

and those of our Democratic friends who are op- 

posed to these appropriations, take the same view 

of the subject. 1 think that amoment’s reflection 

will satisfy the Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber that they are entirely in error on this 
| point. 

The Baltimore platform, so far as that subject is 
concerned, I believe, is substantially what it has 
been from the days of Jackson down to this time. 
The system of internal improvements—a general 
system of internal improvements—spoken of in 


the resolutions, is that system to which General | 


Jackson’s administration was opposed, and which 
was put down by General Jackson’s veto. It 
will be borne in mind that, at that time, what was 
known as a system of internal improvements, and 
supported by the administration of Mr. Adams, and 
opposed by that of General Jackson, was a sys- 
tem of roads and canals, and other artificial com- 
munications in the different States of the Union. 
| It was against that system that General Jackson’s 
vetoes were directed. The internal improvement 
system stood entirely distinct and apart from the 
navigation interest; and in General Jackson’s veto 
| of the Maysville road bill, you will find, after ex- 
pressing his conviction that Congress had not the 
power to carry on a system of roads and canals, 
under the name of a system of internal improve- 


|| ments, he says: 


** But there is another class of works which may not be 
improperly called internal improvements, which stands 
upon an entirely different footing; I allude (he says) to ap- 
propriations for the improvement of the channels in our 
navigable rivers, and for harbors, buoys, and beacons, and 
other works for the protection of navigation. These appro- 
priations (he says) have been made from the foundation of 
the Government, and itis not my purpose to disturb that 
policy.”’ 

I speak from recollection, but that is the sub- 
stance of the language, and very nearly the words 
of General Jackson, with reference to appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors. I would give his 
precise words, but have not the book before me. 

Now, sir, with that issue pending before the 
country—the Whigs advocating a system of roads 
/and canals, and artificial communications in. the 

different States—the administration of General 
|| Jackson resisting the system, and General Jackson 
|| destroying it by his veto—the Baltimore Conven- 
| tion assembled and passed a resolution against a 
\| general system of internal improvements by the 
] Federal Government. What was the meaning of 
\| thatresolution? ‘To condemn that which the Ad- 
|| ministration we were supporting had vetoed; to 
condemn that which separated the policy of the 
Democratic Administration from that of the Whig 
Administration which had preceded it. Then 
by the Baltimore platform condemning a general 
system of internal improvements, the Democratic 
party was committed only against a system of 
roads and canals, and other artificial communica- 
tions in the different States of the Union. So far 
as harbors and rivers are concerned, the Baltimore 


we put in the platform a resolution against roads 
and canals, we omitted to put in a resolution in 
favor of the works which General Jackson did not 
see proper to veto. Then the river and harbor 
bill is an open question to the Democratic party, 
_ upon which a Democrat can take either side with- 
| out violating any principle or resolution of that 

platform. I deem it necessary to make this expo- 
| sition in order to show that these taunts on the 


other side are unfounded; that a man may be a 
good Democrat, and either support or oppose the 
protection to navigation in the mode provided by 
the river and harbor bill. A man here sometimes 
opposes, and sometimes supports a bill for these 
objects; for when a bad bill comes up he opposes 
|, it, and when a good one comes up supports it. 

This is the position of men who do not discover 


which are rivers exclusively within the bounds of || any want of constitutional power to legislate upon 
one State, and for the use of that State alone, be- | this subject. Other persons, who believe that ap- 


| propriations having reference to harbors and rivers 
|| are unauthorized by the Constitution, oppose all 
| appropriations for these objects. Therefore Dem- 
|| ocrats may differ upon this question without their 
| infringing upon the platform in the slightest de- 

| gree. 
1 The fact is that larger appropriations were made 
|| for the improvement of rivers and harbors under 


platform did not commit us either way. While | 
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General Jackson’s administration than unde, ... 
other that has existed since the days of Wash” 
ton, or, rather, since the foundation of the rd 
_ ernment; because I believe the whole of the an... 
riations made under Washington amoeanns 
ite few thousand dollars for all the harbor o 
_ river improvements in America. As these g a 
priations have been larger under Genera) 4 
son’s administration for harbors and rivers than 
any other; and as they have failed under Wi. 
Administrations as often as under Dem 2 
| Administrations, it clearly shows that riy 


OCTatic 


° er and 
harbor improvements have never been party ques 
tions in this country. The party question was 


as to whether roads, canals, and other artific;s) 

communications should be made within the differ. 
| ent States of the Union; and that question involves 
an important principle, because the right to rg 
a canal within the limits of a State carries with; 

the right and duty to protect that canal, and hepos 
the obligation to assume jurisdiction over its banks 
so far as is necessary for the purpose of prote. 
'tion. Such a jurisdiction was supposed to be in 
| conflict with the rights of the States, because by 
the United States assuming the jurisdiction it 
thereby excluded the State jurisdiction. Then i 
was a great point of principle involving a consi). 
tutional power, so far as making artificial commy. 
nications, roads, and canals, within the limits of 
any State, was concerned. So far as it related tp 
a navigable river, which was held to belong to the 
United States, and not to the State, no such ques. 
tion of conflict of power can arise. 

I must remind gentlemen that the question of 
wer over the rivers and other navigable waters, 

is conceded and affirmed in all your legislation re. 
lating to navigation. The power is not alone ip- 
volved in the right to improve the harbors and 
rivers. Did you not pass a bill the other day to 
regulate steam navigation within the limits of the 
United States; prescribing how vessels should be 
run; how they should be provided with the imple. 
ments and means to avoid disasters? What right 
| had you to prescribe the mode of navigating the 
Ohio river, or the Mississippi river, or the Lakes, 
or of any other inland communication, unless you 
have jurisdiction over it, to the exclusion of State 
jurisdiction? The passage of that bill affirmed 

our authority over those waters. You also have 
aws, and have had upon your statute-books for 
many a year, providing for the appointment of 
inspectors of steam-boilers, and requiring the com- 
mander of every steamboat to procure his certii- 
cate of inspection, and to put it up in the cabin of 
his vessel before he could run it. Did not that 
law assert the jurisdiction of this Government 
over those waters, to the exclusion of State au- 
| thority? You have also your laws regulating the 
licenses of vessels on the coasting trade to runinto 
certain harbors and inlets throughout the United 
States; do not those laws also assert the jurisdic- 
| tion of this Government over the navigable waters’ 











make the work was deni 


rt of her own territory. 


no longer enforced over it while there? 
Mr..DO 


Your whole system of legislation, from the begin- 
ning of the Government up to the present time, bas 
asserted and exercised jurisdiction by this Gor- 
ernment over navigable waters wherever they ¢x: 
tended within the broad limits of this Republic. 
Yes, sir, and ] am aware that we have collection 
districts, and ports of entry, and ports of deliv- 
ery, and all the other machinery of customs which 
show that this Government has always acted po! 
the principle, that wherever water was navigable, 
there the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
extended. But, sir, this is not the case, when you 
come to invade the limits of a State, to open § 
canal, or to make a road, or any other artifice 
communication. You are invading State jurisdit- 
tion and State seoepeny then; your right (0 

, because the making 
of it excluded the State from jurisdiction over® 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. AmI tounderstand, then, 
that whena steamboat gets upon a canal, made by 
artificial means, the laws of the United States a 


UGLAS. When I say so in my spet*; 
the Senator isto understand me so. Butas | hav? 
not deemed it necessary to go into the discussio” 
of that point, I will ask him to wait until | a 
to it. My object was simply to show what ha 
been considered by past Administrations, by P*" 
ties, and by theaction of this Government, as“ 
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doctrine upon this subject, without any reference 

what were my {individual opimons upon that 
id Now, sir, this being the course pursued 
. this Government, without interruption, from 
concerned, and we legislating every year upon 
this subject of navigation, show that we have al- 
ways regarded the great interests of navigation as 
being a separate and distinct interest from that of 
ceneral internal improvements, The Supreme 
Court of the United States hold in their decisions 
that the interests of navigation and commerce are 
gested by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, and that no State can interfere 
with that supreme authority of the General Gov- 
ernment. : . oie 

My object in making these remarks at this time, 
in advance of the general discussion upon the ques- 
tion, which will come up upon my amendment, is 


for the purpose of showing that there is no party | 


advantage to be gained on this side of the question 
by citing platforms, with acharge of violating these 
that have been formed at Baltimore by either of 
the two great parties. 
perhaps trenching a little upon that doctrine, when 
we came to the point of making canals around the 
Falls of Sault Ste. Marie; but as long as we con- 
fne ourselves to the protection of navigation, we 
are clearly within the principle. 

Here I will remark, that before the Federal 
Constitution was formed the rivers and harbors 
were improved to the extent to which they were 
improved at all by a system of tonnage duties 
levied by the States. In the Constitution of the 
United States, the States were deprived of the 
authority of levying tonnage duties, except with 
the assent of Congress. 
whenever the question arises, that tonnage duties 
were then instituted as being proper means out of 


which rivers and harbors were to be improved, and | 


the only question was then, whether the power to 
levy the duties and make the improvements, should 
be vested in the State or in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Convention divided on that point. 
They agreed that the tonnage duty was the proper 
fund; but they doubted as to which was the proper 
authority to administer the fund; hence the right 
to levy tonnage duties was vested in the State by 
the assent of Congress, or retained by the Gen- 
eral Government in the event that the assent of 
Congress was withheld. The first Congress that 
assembled under the Constitution chose to with- 
hold that authority, and passed an act to the effect 
that the appropriations for public piers and light- 
bende, al al er works for the protection of nav- 


igation should be borne out of the National Treas- | 


ury. Nine thousand dollars, I believe, was the 
sum first appropriated for that purpose; and 
$16,000 the next time. It seems that the system 
wasa very small one then. It has been growing 
from that time to this. 

But my object is not to go into a discussion of 
that question now. It is simply to show that 


rivers and harbors belong to the navigation inter- | 
est, and not to the general internal improvement || 


— and that the Federal Government has 
always, in all its branches, claimed and exercised 
such jurisdiction over the navigating interest, and 
that the right under the Constitution is vested 
entirely in the Federal Government or in the State 
governments, as Congress shall determine. If 
Congress does not give its assent to the States, 
itis then vested in the Federal Government; but 
ifit does give this assent, then it is vested in the 
State governments under the tonnage duty. 

That being the position of the power, it then 

omes a question of expediency as to how that 
power should be exercised—whether we should 
retain or surrender it up; and I am prepared, 
whenever the question shall come up, to go into 
the question of expediency, as to where the power 
can be most safely lodged for the benefit of the 
great navigating interest. But, sir, the object now 
18 to perfect the bill under the plan which now 
prevails. I shall vote to perfect it—to render it 
as perfect, as fair, and gs just as possible; and I 
shall maintain the rights of the great navigating 
interest to appropriations from this Government, 
until we can devise a system which will give more 
effectually and economically a protection to that 
interest in another mode. _I hope that we will be 
able thus, with this brief review, to see that the 


the beginning up, so far as navigable waters are | 


I thought that we were | 





I will be ready to show, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





uestion of rivers and harbors involves no ques- 
tion as to the system of internal improvements by 


| the General Government. lam utterly opposed to 
| any such system. I believe that the general internal | 


improvement system was left wisely in the State | 


governments, and not inthe General Government. 
Our roads and canals, and all our artificial modes 
of communication, were left, very wisely, with the 
State governments. You would not at this day 


| have had one tenth or one hundredth part of the 
| railroads, if the power had been in this Govern- 


ment which you have by the power being lodged 


| in State authorities. I wish to keep this broad dis- 
| tinction in view throughout this discussion; and 


bY doing so, you willavoid much of this quibbling 
about partisan politics and the violation of plat- 
forms. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not rise for the pur- 


| pose of taking any part in attempting to compose 


the contentions which are going on among my 


| Democratic friends in regard to the subject of the 





difference which they have discussed nearly a 
whole day; nor do I rise for the purpose of show- 
ing the inconsistency of their arguments in regard 


to their whole position on the subject of internal | 


improvements. 


breadth, the depth and height, of the Democratic 


I merely rise to state that my ob- | 
| ject in interrupting the Senator from Illinois was | 
| to try and understand, if I could, the length and | 


creed upon the subject of internal improvements. | 
From the argument which the gentleman made, I | 
thought that he placed the right of commercial | 
regulations in regard to the navigation of steam- | 


boats, and things of that sort, upon the ground 
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that, as we have always assumed jurisdiction over | 


the natural channels of commerce, we have the 
right to enter into these commercial regulations, 
because of that jurisdiction limiting them to that. 
A necessary deduction resulted from that, that 
whenever you get into the artificial channels, the 
powers of the Constitution cease—at least that was 
my conclusion; and I simply put the question to 
know whether that was a legitimate deduction from 


| the argument, and whether he was of opinion that 


when we get into an artificial channel, the Consti- 


tution gave no right to regulate steamboats in the | 


navigation of that artificial channel? It was a 
mere inquiry for my satisfaction, hoping that the 
gentleman would give me the information I de- 
sired. 


Mr. DAVIS. I rise to congratulate the gentle- 


men around me that we have reached one point— |, 


| that we have got a definition of internal improve- 


ments. Roads and canals, then, are internal im- 
provements. Harbors and rivers are harbors and 
rivers, and do not fall within the category of that 
definition. I believe the platform says, “internal 


| improvements.’’ Now, the gentleman says, within | 
| the fair meaning of that word, these things are not 


embraced. It does not fall within the definition, 
but roads and canals belong there, and they are 
all that constitute internal improvements. 

Mr. CASS. Will the gentleman allow me to 


| show him my idea upon this subject, by reading 


what I said at the last session of Congress? The 
same objection was then made, that we were pur- 
suing rather an inconsistent course. I then said: 

** Now, sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina 


(Mr. BuT.er] has referred, rather triumphantly, I thought, 
to the resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, and seems 


| to suppose, that their faithful observance would prevent 





| 


those of us, who acknowledge their obligations, from voting 
for any river and harbor bill. Mr. President, for one, I see 
neither difficulty in the case, nor inconsistency in the 
course. 
a general system of internal improvements—for that is the 
doctrine reproved—was first presented to the Democratic 
arty by that able and incorruptible statesman, Silas 
Wright, whose memory is embalmed in the heart of every 
true Democrat. 
held at the time he urged it, and continued to hold till his 
lamented death, the same opinions upon this subject, which 
are now sanctioned by the Democratic party, and which 
authorize these appropriations for certain national objects. 
Can a doubt rest upon the mind of any man, fairly dis- 
posed, respecting the construction he put upon his own 
declaration? What he meant, and what the Democratic 
party mean to repudiate, is the power to spread a great 
system of public works through the whole country, em 
bracing roads, canals, rivers, and harbors, and ponds, too, 
for aught I know—a system by which the Union was to be 
covered with roads and canals, as by a net-work, and 
whose consequences, as well financially, in the enormous 
expenditure it would entail, as morally and politically, by 
the corruptions it would Jead to, no man can seriously con- 
template without alarm. Why, sir, a fact which has just 
been stated by an honorable member, [Mr. Downs,] that 
at the time of the Maysville veto, there were propositions 


This resolution, disavowing the right to establish | 


Well, sir, he, its acknowledged father, | 





| 
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before committees of Congress for lines of roads to the 
amount of $106,000,000, as I understood him, for I have 
not time to refer to the documents, places in a striking light 
the dangers we were exposed to, and from which we 
escaped by the firmness and wisdom of Andrew Jackson ; 
and by the adherence of the Democratic party to the prin 
ciples of this great act, we are yet safe from this peril. 
They have taken roads and canals from the grasp of the 
General Government, and all the rivers, except a few, 
which can be considered national in their character, by the 
contributions they furnish to the commerce of the country. 
A great system of internal improvements is exploded, and 
the powers of the Government are confined within their 


| legitimate boundaries, the right to regulate commerce, and 


to improve natural reservoirs, and some of the principal 
natural avenues of communication. 

** Look, sir, at the votes in the Senate in 1847, the last 
time a bill upon this subject passed, and but a year before 
the meeting of the Baltimore Convention. You will find, 
that on a test vote, so announced by the mover, Mr. 
Bagby, to strike out the Sum of $156,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Ohio river beiow the falls, there were 39 nays, 
and but 6 yeas. My name is recorded among the former; 
and a far greater one than mine is there, too—the name of 
Calhoun.” 


I have the votes in 1846 and 1847 before me. 
The Democratic Convention met in 1848. This 
resolution was pending before the Democratic 
party for ten, or twelve, or fifteen years. Does 
any man suppose that the members of the Demo- 
cratic party in this Chamber who voted for the 
bill to which I allude—does anybody suppose that 
Silas Wright, who avowed his opinions in a much 
longer letter to the Chicago Convention than I 
wrote—can any man suppose that he, who was 
the father of the resolution, intended to be incon- 
sistent upon the subject? No, sir; the doctrine 
announced by the honorable Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doveras] is the doctrine of the Democratic 
party. Itis a sound and wholesome doctrine. 

Mr. BELL. I desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I understand he says that the doctrine is to 
improve certain objects of nulondl importance. If 
there is any importance at all in stating such doc- 
trine, where is the limitation? 

Mr. CASS. I was coming to that, and I will 
answer the question now if the Senate are ready, 
or I will do it in the morning, and I will not take 
ten minutes to do it. 

Several Senators. Move an adjournment. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It seems to me that we 
ought to take a vote, and dispose of this bill to- 
day; because we have most of the appropriation 
bills yet to act upon, and if we go on discussing 
this bill, and every member who desires to speak on 
the subject of internal improvements delivers his 
, views at length, we shall have no time to consider 

the appropriation bills. It seems to me that we 
ought either now to sit out the bill or adjourn to 
meet at six o’clock for the purpose of proceeding 
with its consideration. It is utterly impossible to 
get through the business unless we proceed with 
this bill and get through with it to-night. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I desire to inquire if I can- 
not submit a motion that when the Senate adjourns 
it adjourn to meet at seven o’clock this evening ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brapsury 
in the chair.) That motion cannot be received 
while another subject is pending. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to, there 
being, on a division—ayes 19, noes 19. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope we will be permitted 
to vote on the amendments of the committee this 
evening, and then [ will offer my amendment in 
the morning, make a brief explanation of it, and 
we can get through the bill. 

Mr. CASS. I have but to say that I will not 
detain the Senate ten minutes in answering the 
question of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Bet.} 

Mr. BORLAND asked for the yeas and nays 
on Mr. Sutetps’s amendment to the amendment; 
| but they were not ordered. 
The amendment to the amendment was then 
ejected; their being, on a division—ayes 20, noes 


ot 


so 
- 


. 


| Mr. BUTLER. 


I move that the Senate do now 
| adjourn. 
r. DOUGLAS. 
amendments first. 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope before the Senate ad- 
journs we will vote on the amendments of the 
committee. 
The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; there 
being, on a division—ayes 21, noes 22. 


Let us vote on the other 
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The amendment of the committee making ap- 
propriation for the survey of the Rappahannock 
river, was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was to 
ingert: 

‘« For asurvey of Taunton river, Massachusetts, $3,000.°? 


The amendment was agreed to. {| 


The next amendment of the committee was to | 
insert: 

** For a survey of San Antonio river, ‘Texas, $1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAMLIN. If there be no objection, I | 
hope that the question will be taken on all the 
amendments of the committee together. 

Mr. ATCHISON. There are several of them 
of which I desire explanations. 1 do not inter- 
por the objection for the purpose of delaying the 
pill. 

Mr. CASS. In the bill, as it came from the 
House, there is a clause ** For continuing the im- 
provement of the harbor of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
$10,000.”” The committee report an amendment: 

** For repairing the piers at Ashtabula, Ohio, $15,000.” 

Now, I have no objection to the appropriation 
for the improvement; t 
Senator from Massachusetts, whether it would 
not be better to unite the two sums together for 
il? 

Mr. DAVIS. 
called my attention to it. 
to that amendment of the committee when we 
come to it. 


The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert: 

‘¢ For repairing the public works at Little Egg harbor, 
New Jersey, $8,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert: 


“For a survey of East PadM&goula river, Mississippi, | 


95,000, "? 


nut I would suggest to the | 


I am glad that the Senator has | 
I propose to disagree | 


Mr. ATCHISON, That is one of the amend- | 


ments which I desire to have explained, for I 
know nothing about the East Pascagoula river. 
I call upon the Senator from Mississippi to state 
what kind of a river this is. 


Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Missouri 
objects to the appropriation to this river, because 


he does not know anything about it. If that con- | 


stitutes a good objection, | presume there are a 
great many appropriations to which he will ob- 
ject. So far as this river is concerned, there is no 
serious objection to it, I suppose, because it lies 
in Mississippi. 


Mr. ATCHISON. The explanation is suffi- | 


cient, [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. It is a river navigated by steam- 
beats for some two hundred miles. It empties 
into North river, and various streams enter into 
it. Very large interests are concerned in it. 

Mr. DAWSON. I desire to ask the Senatora 
question in earnest, and ascertain whether there is 
such a river in Mississippi? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir; and it extends into 
Alabama. 

Mr. DAWSON. And I suppose it runs into 
the gulf, 

Mr. ATCHISON. No, sir; it runsinto North 
river. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nex, amendment of the committee was to 
insert: 


“Por a survey of Providence harbur, Rhode Island, 


$1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment reported by the committee | 


was to insert: 


‘¢ Por a survey and examination of the Falls of the Ohio 
river by a board of topographical and civil engineers to be 


appointed by the Secretary of War, to report upon the ex- | 


pediency of an additional canal around said Falls, $5,000. °° 


Mr. DAVIS. TheSenator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Brieur,] the other day reported a bill in regard to 


the improvemest of the navigation around the | 


Falls of the Ohio. This amendment was put in 
on the suggestion of the Topographical Bureau. 
I do not want to interfere with the measure of the 
Senator from Indiana, if his bill provides for the 
same thing as the amendment. I am sorry he is 
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utah feat liens ' | 
not in his seat to explain it. It is deemed a very 


essential matter by the people living upon the 
Ohio river, and they want a board of intelligent, 
experienced scijathe men to devise the best mode 
of improving those falls. If anything additional 
is necessary, | am quite content to grant it. 

Mr. RUSK. 
can be non-concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the committee, 
but it is suggested to me that I can offer it when the 
bill is reported to the Senate, and I will therefore 
withhold it. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I move to amend the 
amendment by inserting after the word ‘ Falls,” 
the words: 


And the comparative advantages and cost of enlarging 
and extending the present canal at said falls. 


Mr. DAVIS. I supposed that would come in 
as itis. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has been suggested 
that we could amend this in the Senate. I will, 
therefore, ask my colleague to withdraw his 
amendment for the present, in order that I may 
have a conference with him. I think there are 
some other matters that should be provided for. 


I want the comparative cost of enlarging the pres- || 


ent canal, and the dimensions of a new canal, and 
the branching of the present canal so as to enter 
below the Portland bar. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. That is embraced in 
my amendment. It refers to the enlargement and 
the extension. A provision for obtaining the 
comparative cost might be inserted; but if it does 
not suit my colleague, when we get into the Sen- 
ate, we can amend it again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. There is 
additional matter which I think should be put in. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, and the amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The next amendments of the committee were to || 


insert: 


*< For the repair of the sea-wal! at Marblehead, Massa- | 


chusetts, $500.7? 

‘* For a survey of the harbor of Georgetown, South Car- 
Olina, $3,000.”? 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert: 


‘¢ Forasurvey of Shrewsbury river, New Jersey, $1,500.”? 


Mr. ATCHISON. 
about Shrewsbury river. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is a navigable river which 
connects with the Bay of New York. The town 
of Shrewsbury is upon it, and is an important 
ort. 

Mr. ATCHISON. 

able? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know the length of 
the river. The town of Shrewsbury is very near 
the sea-shore; and the object is to make a survey 
for the improvement of the navigation up to the 
town. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state to the Senator from 
Missouri, if he feels any anxiety upon the subject, 
that this is a river which has a bar at the mouth 
of it. The survey is to find out what it will cost 
to remove that bar and to make it a good harbor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. 
on the residue of the amendments of the committee 
together. 

‘Mr. DAVIS. I hope that will be done, with 
the exception of the one for Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can only be 


done by unanimous consent. 


What distance is it navi- 


No objection was made, and the following | 


amendments were agreed to: 
** For repairing the piers at Kennebunk, Maine, $7,500. 


‘© For a breakwater at Owls-head harbor, or at Rockland | 


harbor, in Maine, as the Department of War shall decide, 

15,000, 
. “Por the further removal of obstructions and the im- 
provement of the harbor of Dubuque, Iowa, $15,000. 

** For repairing the piers in Great Sodus Bay, New York, 
$10,000. 

“« For improving Cape Fear river at and below Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, $20,000. 

** For repairing the piers at Huron river harbor, Ohio, 
$10,900. 

‘For continuing and repairing the breakwater at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, $10,000. 

| % “ For repairing the piers at Conneaught, Ohio, $10,000, 


If it is necessary the amendment || 
| 


|| mittee. I have one ortwo which I am instructed 


I want to know something | 


I hope the question will be taken | 
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ENATE, 


“For repairing the piers at New Cas 
$15,000. He, Delaware 


‘For the further improvement of the harbor at E 
| port, Connecticut, $10,000,” 
The next amendment of the committee Was to 
insert: 


‘* For repairing the piers at Ashtabula, Ohio, $15,999 » 


Mr.DAVIS. I hope the Senate will disaor.. 
, to that amendment, for the reason which | herve 
already stated. 
The amendment was rejected, 


Mr. BELL. I desire to present an amen. 
ment, to come in at the close of the bill. ; 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senator will allow me 
to go through with the amendments of the eo 


— 


bridge. 


ave 


™m- 


to offer. In order to carry into effect the amend. 
ments proposed by the committee, another is ne. 
_cessary. We have inserted an appropriation for 
the repairs of the public works, and the improve. 
ment of the harbor of Wilmington, North Cay. 
olina. On that account it is necessary to strike 
out the second section of the bill giving to the 
Commissioners of Wilmington power to collec, 
tonnage duty for that purpose. I move to strike 
the following from the bill: 


** And be it further enacted, That the Commissioners of 
| thetown of Wilmington, North Carolina, be authorized to 
levy and collect a tonnage duty, not exceeding four cents 
per ton, upon all vessels of not less than sixty tons, for the 
purpose of cleaning out the obstructions at the month of 
|| the Cape Fear river, and that to effeet that purpose the 
said Commissioners be authorized to pledge the receipts 
from the said tonnage duty, to pay the interest or principal 
of any loan they may effect for that purpose: Provided, 
That the Legislature of North Carolina, at the next session 
order and authorize such tonnage duty.’’ : 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I would suggest to the Sen- 
| ator whether, as that involves the principle of ton- 
/nage duties, it had better not be laid aside to be 
discussed in connection with the general subject, 
It strikes me that it had. I see no reason why it 
|| should be stricken out now. : 
|| Mr. DAVIS. This is not intended to raise or 
settle the question in regard to tonnage duties. 
| What we propose to strike out authorizes the 
| Commissioners of Wilmington to collect tonnage 
| duties for the improvement of the harbor. We 
| have made an appropriation for that object. | 
| think, therefore, that the amendment proposed by 
| the committee, and adopted by the Senate, renders 
this unnecessary, not that I intend, in any way, 
| by it to interfere with the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSK. It is evident that we cannot get 
|| through with all these amendments this evening. 
| Mr. DAVIS. I have but one more. 
| Mr. RUSK. But I shalllose the floor if I give 
_way. There isa bill upon the table which! want 
| to goto the House. therefore move that the 
further consideration of this bill be postponed until 
to-morrow, in order that that bill may be taken up 
‘| and passed. It is the postage bill. 
| The motion to postpone was agreed to. 





Saturpay, August 21, 1852. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill; the question 
pending being on the amendment of Mr. Davis to 
|| strike out the following: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the commis- 
sioners of the town of Wilmington, North Carolina, be au- 
thorized to levy and collect a tonnage duty, not exceeding 
four cents per ton, upon all vessels not less than sixty tons, 
for the purpose of cleaning out the obstructions in the mouth 
| of Cape Fear river, and that to effect that purpose the said 
| commissioners be authorized to pledge the receipts from the 
said tonnage duty, to pay the interest or principal on any 
loan they may effect for that purpose: Provided, That the 
| Legislature of North Carolina, atits next session, order and 
authorize such a tonnage duty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DAVIS. I am instructed by the Commit 
| tee on Commerce to offer another amendment. It 
|, is necessary, in order to preserve the consistency 
|| of the bill, to strike out— 
|| “For the improvement of the channel at the mouth of 
|| Cape Fear river, North Carolina, $8,000,” 
|| ‘There is another provision made for that, and ! 
|| therefore move to strike it out. 

The motion was agreed to. 


1 
|| Mr. DAVIS. I am also instructed by the com- 
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; ne to offer the following amendments, to come 


Pr or the amendments already adopted: 
rer improvement of the river St. Johns, Florida, 





ie aa completion of the old line of survey, or the new | 

rr may be deemed expedient, for a ship canal across | 
as Mma) > : 

t nipsula of F lorida, $20,000. | 

pepen } 


| 
The amendments were agreed to. 


Mr. DAVIS. The chairman of the Committee 
Commerce informs me that the committee di- 
“ted the following amendment to be offered: 

. Por a survey of the sand bars, Newark Bay, New Jersey, 
£. } 
The amendment was agreed to. 

\r, DAVIS. I wish to make a verbal amend- 
ont, The committee reported an amendment, 
“oh was agreed to by the Senate, appropriating | 
) fora survey of Taunton river, Massachu- 
~g. | wish to insert after ‘* ‘Taunton river’’ the 
s .js and New Bedford harbor.’” They were 
if out accidentally. 

The PRESIDENT. That amendment cannot | 

now be offered. The amendment of the commit- 
we has been adopted, and it cannot be amended 
vntil the bill is reported to the Senate, 
“Mr. SEWARD. I wish to havea verbal amend- 
ment made. I move to insert after ‘* Hell Gate”’ 
he words ‘and Diamond’s Reef, in the East 
River,’ so as to make that clause read: 

For the further improvement of the harbor of New York, 


by removing the rocks at Hell Gate and Diamond’s Reef, 
iy the East River, $20,000.” 


¥ 
«3,004 





- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BELL. I move to amend the bill by in- 


gerting: 
For the improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee 


river, $138,600, in conformity with the estimates of the War 
Department of the 13th of July, 1852. 


Mr. President, | have presented the amendment 
for the whole amount of the estimate of the De- 


partment, and [ prefer that the whole amount of || 430,000 for the improvement of the Illinois river. 


the appropriation should be made at once, for the || And, I would suggest to the honorable Senator to 


, || reduce the appropriation in his amendment for the |, 
are most important to be removed at once, in ref- || 


th 


ect is to remove obstructions in that river that 


erence to the trade and navigation of the country. 
The part of the river which it is proposed imme- 
diately to improve, will connect with an important 
lne of railroad, that is now completed within a 
short distance of the river atone point. The prin- 
cipal part of these obstructions prevent the imme- 
diate use of that river between the points which 
are the termini of two very important railroads. 
That portion of the river will connect, for the pres- 
ent, to some extent, the railroad from Memphis, 
approaching the banks of the Tennessee river, | 
with the Georgia railroad. 

[should not object, strenuously, to any prop- 
osition to reduce the amount of appropriation pro- | 
posed in the amendment, at the present session, | 
under the impression that the whole amount can- 

not be expended until the next session. Still, I | 

have thought proper to ask for the whole amount 
étonce, inasmuch as the improvement upon which | 
this estimate is based will require the whole amount 
‘o complete it; and by appropriating the whole 
amount at once we get rid of the contingency of 
a) appropriation not being made at the next ses- 
sion. Ido not propose to add one word as to the 
propriety of the amendment, beyond what [ said 
on a former day on this subject, unless some gen- | 
teman wishes an explanation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would suggest to the hon- | 
orable Senator, that it would be better to make the | 
‘ppropriation a little more moderate, in order to 
‘armonize with the general tendency of the bill. | 
lam clearly in favor of the roposition of the hon- | 
orable Senator to improve the Tennessee river. I 
think it is one of those works for which there isa | 
crying necessity; but I think, from the general 
Character of this bill, it is better to make our 
tmendments moderate. I should think that the 
‘ends of the bill should not endeavor to insert any 
‘mendment that would make it obnoxious. The 
“ems in the original bill, and the amendments of || 
‘© committee, have not, in any case, come up to | 
~eestimates; and | would, therefore, suggest to 
the Senator from Tennessee, in accordance with 
“)* Seneral policy of the bill, to reduce the amount | 
“n€ appropriation. I will not ask him to do this 
i¢ objects to it. 


Mr. BELL. I have no objection to that. 


it i} 


River and Ha 


Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to include the Illinois river. It has been 
included in every river and harbor bill that ever 
came before this body up to this time. I will ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts what amount of 
money should be appropriated for that river in 
proportion to the amounts appropriated for other 
rivers? I think $30,000 would be a fair propor- 
tion for that river, in accordance with the other 
appropriations in the bill. I would ask the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts what appro- 
priation should be made in this case, to make it 
conform with the general character of the other 
appropriations? 

Mr. DAVIS. All I can say in answer to the 
honorable Senator from Illinois is, that we have 
not had the Illinois river under consideration at all; 
and I do not know what the estimates are for it. 
I do not know that it has been surveyed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It has been surveyed, and an 
estimate for its improvement has been made, and 
that estimate, I believe, is $50,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam unable to say theamounts 


| of the estimates exactly, and | have no means of 


judging at present what could be expended within 


/a year on the Illinois river, or the Tennessee 


river. 

I concur in what the Senator from Illinois says, 
that the plan of the House of Representatives was 
to place the items which they put in, below the 
estimates of the Department. ‘They reduced every 
one, | believe. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That was my understanding. 
I went to the committee of the other House and 
consulted with them as to the estimate for this 
river, 
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The estimate was $50,000, and I came to | 


| the conclusion that $30,000 would be an appropri- | 
/ation which would make it proportionate to the 


| other items of the bill. 


} 


I move to amend the 
amendment of the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, therefore, by inserting an appropriation of 


Tennessee river to a reasonable amount. 

Mr. BELL. I am perfectly willing to take 
what I suppose would bea sufficient appropriation 
to put that river ina navigable condition at all 
seasons of the year. I wish to have the most 
formidable obstructions removed, so as to leave 


the river open in order to connect the termini of the | 


two great railroads to which I have alluded. I 
think those obstructions should be removed imme- 


diately. They are all that I propose to remove 


now, because it is not designed at present to touch 
what are known as the Muscle Shoals, which are 
the greatest obstructions to the river. I believe 
we have now a railroad in the State of Alabama, 


| around the Muscle Shoals, and therefore, the re- 


a 


i Mr.BELL. The honorable Senator from Mas- 


moval of those obstructions is not so important as 
the removal of obstructions between the terminus 
of the Nashville Railroad, which will stop for 
some years, or for some time at all events, on the 
Tennessee river, so as to secure a safe navigation 
of the river up to the terminus of the Georgia and 
Chattanooga Railroad. That is one of the most 


|| formidable obstructions now proposed to be re- 
The estimate for the removal of the ob- | 


moved. 


structions is $138,000. I suppose that the sum of 


| $50,000 may be sufficient to-remove the obstruc- 


tions in that part of the river to which I refer, and 
probably that amount is as much as can be ex- 
pended during the present season until the winter 


freshets descend, which will put a stop to the | 


work. Therefore, I have no objection to reducing 
the appropriation to $50,000. If it be the sense 
of the Senate, I have no objection to making an 
appropriation of $30,000 for the Illinois river, but 
I cannot consent to incorporate it into my amend- 
ment. It must be for the Senate to decide that 
matter. I would say, however, with regard to the 
improvement of the Illinois river, I am not cer- 
tain that the mode of improvement proposed to be 
adopted by the Senators from Illinois or by the 
Engineer Department, would bring that river within 
that description of objects that require immediate 
attention. But, if they propose to construct a 


| ship canal communication between Chicago and 
| the Ohio river, I know of no work that would be 
| more national in its character. 


Mr. DAVIS. That would be impracticable. 
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sachusetts says it would be impracticable. I do 


not know how that is, but if it be net practicable, 
I do not see upon what principle we can improve 
the river. I am willing to reduce mry amendment 
to $50,000, in conformity with various suggestions 
of gentlemen around me. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I do not know 
that! shall object to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee, to modify his proposition so as 
to reduce the appropriation to $50,000. I beg 
leave, however, to call the attention of that hon- 
orable Senator, as well as of the Senate, to the 
fact, that that portion of the Tennessee river, from 
its mouth to the Muscle Shoals, could be repaired 
with a very smal! appropriation, and be great! 
benefited by it, and that north Alabama and nort 
Mississippi are as deeply interested in that portion 
of the improvement of the river, as they are in that 
portion from Chattanooga to Decatur. I know 
that the suggestions of the Senator from Tennes- 
see are correct, that the railroad from Charleston 
to Nashville has been completed almost to the 
bank of the river, and steamboats are running be- 
tween the town of Decatur, which there intersects 
the Charleston and Memphis Railroad at this time, 
and they need very greatly some improvement. 
But, | wish to suggest, whether it would be doing 
justice to every portion of the country, and all 
those interested in that river, to make the appro- 
priation and apply it only to that portion of the 
river, when it is equally needed below the Muscle 
Shoals. | am not altogether prepared to give my 
assent to that. Some small appropriation for that 
portion of the river, it seems to me, would be right 
and proper. I know that a Jarge amount of com- 
merce is deeply interested in it. If, however, the 
Senator from Tennessee prefers $50,000, I shall 


| not move to increase it. 


Mr. BELL. From the interests which I re- 
present on this floor, I should certainly desire to 
see an adequate appropriation for improving the 
navigation of the Tennessee river, below the Mus- 


| cle Shoals—clearing out some obstructions, which, 


I doubt not, could be removed without very great 
expenditure. But we have no estimates just now 
as to that, and cannot tell exactly what the re- 
moval of those obstructions would cost. Again: the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi will recollect 
that, except in very low stages of water, that por- 
tion of the river is navigable. But it would re- 
quire a stage of water much higher than that to 
render the river navigable at that portion which f 
wish to see attended to immediately. This par- 
ticular section of the Tennessee river can scarcely 
be navigated at all, and certamly never without 
great peril. I believe the navigation is very fre- 
quently impeded between the termini of those two 
roads, even at pretty high stages of water; and 
boats of light draught have great difficulty in 
getting along. But, under the circumstances in 
which I am placed, I think it is most advanta- 
geous to the public interests that we should con- 
fine the appropriations to the section above the 
Muscle Shoals. I know that the river below the 
shoals could be rendered navigable, at compara- 
tively small cost, at all seasons of the year, for 
shallow-draft boats; which ought to bea subject 
for the consideration of Congress at the next ses- 
sion. The difficulty is inegetting all these local 
points considered in the navigation of the whole 
river, and in getting an appropriation for them all 
at the present session. Therefore, | have forborne 
to include the whole. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I agree entirely with the hon- 
orable Senator from Tennessee—that he had bet- 
ter, in this case, confine himself to what can be 
advantageously expended during the present year, 
for which the estimates arealready made. If we all 
act in this spirit, the bill will be placed in a shape, 
at all events, that will not render it obnoxious. 
That spirit | am anxious to see carried out.’ I 
shall endeavor to carry it out in all the amend- 
ments that I may offer. 

The amendment which I have offered to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessée is to 
provide for the improvement of the Illinois river. 
There are eight hundred miles of navigable water 
on that river. There is not probably on this con- 
tinent, or on any continent, a water communica- 
tion like that, which isformed by the Mississippi, 
then along the Illinois to the lakes, and down to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Lilinois is a link 
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in the chain of one of the longest water communi- 
cations in the world. 

My friend from Massachusetts remarked that it 
would be impracticable to makea ship canal there. 
Why, we have one for a great portion of the way, 


and nothing but the failure of the credit of the | 


State prevented us from continuing the original 
plan. 


I ask 


accomplish the object at some future day. 


only $30,000 for the Illinois river. The estimate | 


of the Department is for $50,000. That amount 
was in the bill which came to us at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. I examined the estimates be- 
fore the committee in the other House, and I scaled 
this one down in proportion to the residue of the 
bill. 

I wish to add further, that having made a con- 
test with regard to this bill originally, I shall do 
everything [| can to place it in a condition not to 
render it obnoxtous, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise to say that I ap- 
prove of the observations just made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and to state to him that I feel 
just as much concerned in the navigation of the 
Iilinois river as he does, It is as much my river 
as it is his; and perhaps it is more beneficial to 
the people whom I represent, if possible, than it 
is to the State of Illinois. I rose, however, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of stating a fact. When 
I was recently out in Kentucky, I went from 
Louisville to Bowling-Green on a steamboat, and 
while upon the boat, | met with three tobacco 


traders, who informed me that they had been try- | 


ing experiments between the market at Louisville 
and the market at New Orleans; that they had 
transported their tobacco, which is the principal 
staple of my region of country, to New Orleans. 


And one of them told me that he had set on foot | 


a project to try the difference between the New 


Orleans market and the New York market, by | 


running to New York, through this very channel 


of communication, and by the channels of com- | 


munication through the State of Ohio. He had 


already carried two loads of his tobacco to New | 


Orleans, and was on his way back for the third, 
for the purpose of opening this direct trade be- 


tween the town in which I live—almost in the | 
very center of the continent—and the city of New | 


York, through the interior of the country. I know 


it to be a fact, that the manufactories which are | 


carried on where I live, supply the region beyond 


my friend from Illinois, to the north, and down | 
Lake Michigan, through this very channel of com- 


munication of which he speaks. 


If | were as young a man as I was when I first | 


came here, I should hope to see the day when the 


Government might convert the Illinois canal, now | 
used for boats of small character propelled by horse | 


power, into a canal through which steamboats 
could pass, so that when boats were laden with 
the great staple of my region of country, they 


might pass through directly to Chicago and de- | 


liver their cargoes there to the larger boats on the 
lake, or even go on with them through that north- 


ern region, supplying it with the great product of | 


my region. Sir, itis an object cherished by my 


heart, and therefore I hepe this appropriation may | 


be made. Ifthe Senators from Illinois would only 
offer a proposition to have their canal surveyed 
with reference to its conversion into a canal for 


steamboat purposes, and have a report upon that | 


subject, as to the cost of the canal, and the cost 


of making the change, it would likewise meet the 


approbation of my heart and my judgment. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 


boat navigation in high water from La Salle, which 


is at the termination of our canal, by way of the | 


Illinois and Mississippi, to New Orleans. Inlow 
water, there is not good navigation in the Illinois 
river, there being some bars that interpose. The 
river is very straight and very deep. The navi- 
gable part of it is two hundred and thirteen miles 
long. The great difficulty to which its navigation 
is subject, is, that there are bars formed across its 
channel, at points where the tributary streams in- 


tersect it. From Chicago eastward, down the line | of ma 
|| are here provided for, the comparison is very fa- 


of the lakes, thereis good navigatien to the ocean, 


for ships using the Welland canal in Canada, and | 


Our State lost its credit, and we were placed | 
deep in debt, and were thereby prevented from | 
carrying out the plan; but we hope to be able to | 


I must add a word upon the | 
subject of the Illinois river. We have good steam- | 
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hundred miles from Lake Michigan to the navi- 
gable waters of the Illinois; and over these one 
hundred miles the State of Illinois has made a 
canal of the largest class of the ordinary canals of 
the United States. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
was the length of the Illinois river? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


where the Illinois empties into the Missouri, is 
about two hundred and thirteen miles. 


Mr. SHIELDS. My colleague did not mean | 


by that statement, the whole length of the river? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. No, sir; if I had stated the | 


whole length, it would have confirmed my col- 
league. 


navigable the whole length. 


Lawrence, and is of great national importance in 
this point of view. 

The Illinois river is, as I remarked, a very 
straight stream; and it is very deep except where 
these bars interpose. i 
obstructed it would be one of the safest navigable 
rivers in the whole country. It forms a great con- 
necting link between the lakes and the Mississippi 


Valley, and if any river in the United States is na- | 
] If the State of Illinois | 
could have the privilege of levying tonnage duties | 


tional, it is that river. 


on it, we would never have asked for appropria- 
tions here. But as we have not power to do that 
without the consent of Congress, the Illinois river 
stands on the same footing as the Mississippi, 
and I do not see how it can be objected to. It 
is in fact a part of the Mississippi. It is a con- 
tinuation of it. They both form in fact the same 
body of navigable water. 

Mr. GEYER. The Illinois river, under the 
compact, is free to the whole United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is, under the compact with 


the Federal Government, a stream that is a public | 


highway, not within the jurisdiction of the State, 
and I do not see how you can refuse an appropri- 
ation for it. 

I would simply add, that I am clearly of opin- 
ion that the Tennessee river is fairly within the 


principles which the friends of this bill advocate. | 
I know of no other limitation than this: If you | 


have power at all over the subject, that power ex- 
tends wherever the water is navigable, whether it 
be fresh or salt, whether it be tide-water or not 


tide-water, no matter, wherever it is, if it be navi- | 
gable, it comes within the principle upon which | 


this bill rests. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to explain a remark 


which I made in regard to the Illinois river. I | 
meant to say, that that river, fromits head waters | 


to the Mississippi, was some eight hundred 
miles long—not quite as long as the Red river. 
My colleague is correct in stating the length to 
which it is navigable, which isup to where it con- 
nects with the canal. I spoke of the length from 
the head waters of the river to where it empties 
into the Mississippi. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I will merely remark, that 


I did not hear the statement of my colleague. If | 


I had heard it, I should certainly have distin- 
guished between our statements, so as to have 
made them agree with each other. The whole 
leneth of the river is what he states. 
the navigable part of it. I hope my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop] will not embarrass 


us with any proposition for an appropriation for | 


the survey of acanal. That subject is under the 


jurisdiction of the State, and we do not want that | 


brought into this question. 
Mr. Suieips’s amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to; and Mr. Ber.i’s amendment as 


| amended was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. 
amendment: 


For the improvement of the Yazoo river, in the State of 
Mississippi, including the removal of the obstructions at or 


I desire to offer the following 


| near its mouth, $20,000; and for the improvement of Pearl 
| river, $20,000. 


Mr. President, in examining this bill, and com- 


| Paring the importance of the improvement of the | 


Yazoo and Pearl rivers with that of many which 


vorable to,the rivers embraced in my amendment. 


running down the St. Lawrence. It is only one || A very large amount of cotton—probably 150,000 


| fall seasons of the year, when the c 
What did my colleague say | 
|| obstruction at its mouth. 
I said the length of the river | 
from the termination of our canal, at La Salle, to | 
_igable only for small boats, but those boats « 


| reciprocate the tickling process in this bill; ¢) 
From the mouth of the Illinois, vessels | 
can pass to the Gulf; because the Mississippi is } 
Then this canal con- | 
nects the Gulf of Mexico with the Gulf of St. | 


If its navigation were un- || 


| amendments for the purpose of securing any syp. 


| body 


the chair.) A point of order having been raised 
| the Chairman will be under the necessity of de- 





I spoke of | 
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Senate. 


bales annually—goes down the 

There are in the channel, at seve 
structions, sand-bars, which interfe 
rially with the safe navigation of th 


Yazoo river. 
ral places, oj, 
re very mate. 
1€ Tiver in the 
OttONn is On jig 
& Very serious 


The Pearl river ig 
a very important river to the interests of the 


of Mississippi. It is a small river, it is true. 


way to market; and there is also 


alan 
State 
nay. 


arry 
down a great deal of cotton, as the river he 
§ 


through an important and fertile section of th 
country. - 
I cannot, however, promise, Mr. President. :, 


a is 
I cannot goto any brother Senator and say : 
him: 
Tickle me, Tommy, tickle me, do; 
If you'll tickle me, I'll tickle you.” 
I cannot promise anything of that sort. ] wis), 


/my amendment to stand on its own merits, |; 
| these rivers are not as important as others which 


are provided for in the bill, orif they are of no pa. 
tional importance at all, vote down the amend. 
ment. I cannot consent to give my vote for o\! e 
port to these. Neither can I promise, if jt |. 
adopted, to vote for the bill as it stands, or ag j: 
probably will stand. I think it is deficient in many 
respects, and violates the Constitution in some rs. 
spects. 

Mr. BADGER. [rise to a question of order. 
With the most heartfelt sympathy for the amend. 
ment of my friend from Mississippi, I desire 


ask the opinion of the Chair whether it can be of. 


fered to this general appropriation bill ?—whether 
my friend is provided with an estimate from any 
Department?—or whether any committee of this 
has directed the amendment to be made? | 
not, I submit that the amendment is not in order, 

Mr. BROOKE. I do not consider this as q 
general appropriation bill. A general system of 
internal improvements, I understand to be uncon- 


| stitutional. 


A Senator. Oh, no; it is opposed to the plat- 


| forms. 


Mr. BROOKE. Or is it contrary to a certain 
latform ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Baricur in 


ciding it. 

Mr. BROOKE. I was merely going on to say 
that my amendment is not out of order, because 
this is not a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. BADGER. My friend is right. I forgot 
that this is a bill which is considered constitutional, 
because it is not general; therefore, I withdraw my 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ameni- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. I move to amend the ameni- 
ment of my colleague by adding to it the follow- 
ing: 

For the improvement of the Tombigbee river, $75,000. 

I will remark to the Senate that the Tombigbee 
river is navigable for steamboats for about five 
hundred miles. It passes a very considerable 


distance through the States of Alabama and Mis- 


sissippi, and carries upon its bosom 25), (ii!) 
bales of cotton annually, and a corresponding 
commerce in return. Perhaps it is one of the 


| most important rivers in the whole country, «l- 


though it has never been noticed by the Govern- 
ment. I shall not vote for this bill under any ci 
cumstances; yet, while money is being distributed, 
I think sheer justice to the tax-paying people 0! 


| Alabama and Mississippi requires that my amen¢- 
_ment should be adopted. 


It seems that in Missis- 
sippi we have scarcely anything to do with the 
Federal Government but to pay taxes. We have 
no light-houses, no custom-house, no expenditure 
of money for our benefit. Five thousand dollars 
a year would cover every dollar of money that goes 
out of the Treasury to the State of Mississipp', 
except for post office purposes, and we pay mor 
taxes, perhaps, than any other State in the Union 
according to our population. 

Mr. DAVIS. I simply desire that Senators 
will vote on these propositions one way or the 
other, until we find out what is the sense of the 
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Senate. 
“et without notice. | 
at ind the suggestion which I think fell from the 
norable Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] 
hat if we go on adding appropriations in this way, 
yeare certain to fail in passing the bill. There 
re three rivers proposed to be improved. I dare 
a they may be meritorious objects; nat have 
learned from either of the Senators that there 


; 


tas ever been any survey, or any estimate made, | 


ne that anybody knows anything about the sort of 
‘provement which the rivers require, or what 
yould be a probable and reasonable sum for that 


| 


surpose. _How can we vote for propositions of || 


that description? — 

“Mr. CASS. I did not exactly hear the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts, but I would in- 
vire if we have any estimate at all, as to the prob- 
aule expense of these improvements? 

Mr. DAVIS. None at all. 

Mr. CASS. If we assume that principle, we 
may as well give up all idea of making improve- 
ments. ‘Lhe rule requiring an estimate is the 
only wholesome check which we have, so far. If 
you abandon it, we shall be at sea without a pilot. 
“Mr. RUSK. Ilamanxious that this bill should 
be disposed of, and I rise for the purpose of making 
asuggestion. We are now acting as in Commit- 
we ot the Whole, and the amendments which we 


| 





agree to here have to be again acted upon in the | 


Senate. é : ' 
bill, at least, will reserve their amendments until 


I hope, therefore, that the friends of the | 


we get into the Senate, when there will only be | 


one action upon them. At present there is evi- 
dently a casdioudliogh on the part of Senators, be- 
cause on the amendments but very few votes are 
given. This course will not onl 
bill, but the amendments themselves. 
throw out this suggestion, with the hope that Sen- 
ators will act in accordance with it. I have one 
ortwo small amendments, but I shall defer offer- 
ing them until we get into the Senate. 

Mr. DAWSON. My friend from Michigan 
has interposed a principle here, which, in my 
judgment, is nottenable. Itis one which wehave 
been discussing, and which we ought not to rely 


upon. He says there should be a survey first | 


made. What is the object of a survey? It is to 
ascertain whether the river is navigable or not. If 
it be already navigable now, and steamboats and 
other craft are plying upon it, it is evident that 
there is no necessity for a survey, as to its navi- 
gability. But, when we ask foran appropriation, 
it is said we must go to the head of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau for an estimate. What do we 
gothere for? To ask the head of the Bureau to 
say what, in his judgment, it will cost to survey 
the river and ascertain whether it be navigable or 
not; and, | suppose, at the same time, to ascertain, 


if it be not navigable, how much money is neces- | 


sary to clear it out and make it navigable. 

he rivers which are proposed to be improved 
by the amendment are similar, perhaps, to one 
which [ am going to propose. They are already 
navigable. There are some obstructions which, 
st low water, impede the navigation, and the ob- 
ject is to make an appropriation of money to re- 
move those obstructions. What object, then, 
could we accomplish by having a survey made? 


in the hands of those whose duty it is to see to 
removing the obstructions, no more than is neces- 


endanger the | 
I merely | 





sary will be expended; and if it requires more | 


than we appropriate, they will have to stop the || we should sit down and count the cost. 


work until they can get another appropriation. I 
cannot see, therefore, the necessity of cutting off 
the amendment under that suggestion. My friend 


from Illinois [Mr. Suiecps] a few moments ago | 


asked for an appropriation of $30,000, which was | 


agreed to, 
t? No doubt they 
told me so. 
Some years ago, but none of them have been called 
for during this session by the heads of the De- 
fortmente., I have no doubt of the fact which he 
as stated; but how does that differ from the 
reposition of my friends from Mississippi? 
hey way Soe streams are navigable. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not the estimates in 


my hand, but if the statement is doubted, I will 
send for them. 


Mr. DAWSON. 


ave been made; for he has 


I do not doubt the fact. 


Have any us seen the estimates for | 


There were some estimates made | 


ject. 


But that is not the question here. That river never 
was surveyed as to its navigability. 

Mr. DAWSON. The river never has been 
surveyed. There has been no estimate at all; nor 
is there a necessity for surveying it, because it is 
known to be navigable. If you appropriate $10,000 
or $12,000 for the removal of the obstacles in the 
rivers proposed by the Senators from Mississippi, 
they will be removed, and if the money is not 
sufficient, application will be made for more. 

Mr.SEWARD. Itis necessary that we should 


confine ourselves to some limits in regard to the || 


amount which is to be appropriated. 
also remark that we do not consent here to make 
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River and Harbor Bill— Messrs. Dawson, Cass, Brooke, and Adams. 


} 


I would | 


an appropriation of money for the purpose of sup- | 
plying this city—this capital—with water, with- | 


out a previous examination—some survey and 
some estimate. 
on and appropriate money for the improvement of 
rivers all over the country, when we have nothing 


from any scientific source or practical authority |, bury river. 
| in regard to the objects to be improved or the | 


amount to be expended. For these reasons I shall 
be inclined to adhere to the bill as it now stands. 
Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator from 


All wiil be in confusion if we go | 


Georgia allow me to say that he is under an entire | 


misapprehension as respects my view on this sub- 
I thought he himself the other day—though 


| I may have misunderstood him—was anxious to | 
| retain the check of the survey and estimate, so as 


to prevent the abuse of the system. Did I so un- 
derstand him or not? 


Mr. DAWSON. The Senator understood me | 


correctly; but when any two or three gentlemen 
go to the head of the Topographical Bureau, and 
get an estimate in this way, without his having 
the necessary knowledge on the subject, it is no 


_ evidence of its necessity. 


Mr. CASS. I presume the Department never 
gave such an estimate to anybody. 

Mr. BADGER. Is it not given as a matter of 
civility ? 

Mr. CASS. No, sir; it is not given as a matter 


of civility. I will undertake to say that the Depart- 


ment never gave such an estimate. They would 


not undertake to do such a thing without some 
kind of asurvey. They may have a mere sketch 


|the great object is to ascertain how far the ex- | 
I can tell the hon- | 


or a reconnoissance, but without it they would 
never give it. It would be mere guess work, and 


no engineer would hazard his reputation in such | 
But the Senator is misinformed on | 


a manner. 
another point. It is not for the purpose of deter- 
mining the navigability of the river that we get 
the survey made. Some we know are navigable, 
and in regard to others we havea doubt. But 


penses are going to lead us. 
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The last amendment seemed to pass al- | Mr. SHIELDS. The estimates were made, || lable number of amendments, and we have found 
I hope the Senate wili bear || They were before the committee in the House. 


it to be so. 

Mr. BROOKE. In reference to the Yazoo 
river, | can say that I have an estimate that satis- 
fies my mind much better than any estimate which 
could be furnished by any Department in this city. 
It is one made by ex evant captains and steam- 
boat men, who have been navigating that river for 
years. It is true, 1 have not got it on paper be- 
fore me, but as I passed over that riveronmy way 
here, I was informed by a gentleman of this class, 
that this amount of money would materially aid 
the navigation of the river. In reference to Pearl 
river, | have nosuchestimate. But, sir, we have 
been here voting thousands and hundredsof thou- 
sands of dollars for rivers without any estimate 
being presented to the Senate at all. It is true, 
that estimates may have been made, but the Sen- 
ate has not had the benefit of them. There wasa 
river in New Jersey for which we voted $1,500, 
the very name of which struck almost every Sen- 
ator on the floor with surprise. It was the Shrews- 
We have all heard of the Shrewsbury 
clock, by which Falstaff boasted that he had 
fought the gallant Hotspur a whole hour, but no- 
body had heard of Shrewsbury river. A large 
amount was voted for that; but when we come to 
the improvement of the Yazoo and Pear! rivers, 
which float upon their bosoms hundreds of thou- 
sands of bales of cotton annually, we are met with 
the objection that no estimates have been made. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is true, we have not been 
running to the head of the Department to get an 
estimate, which any man can get for such a river 
as the one I have proposed to include in the bill. 
I have stated that it is navigable for steamboats a 
portion of the year for five or six hundred miles, 
and that it transports upon it two hundred and 
fifty thousand bales of cotton annually, with a 
corresponding amount of commerce in return. No 
one, I presume, will doubt that. I state the fact 
to be so. It does require improvements; but it is 
said we should go to the Department at Washing- 
ton to obtain information. Why, sir, if I wanted 
information, I would go to Ligon Laughridge, an 
old steamboat captain upon that river, who could 
furnish me more practical information in reference 
to the necessities of that river, and proper esti- 
mates, than all the Departments in Washington 
could, with all the information they could get in 
ayear. Then, what rule will you establish? If 
the Senate are satisfied that it is of a character for 
which they can vote, and if that portion of the 
people are entitled to equal rights with others, I 
object to a vote against it on this ground. Vote 
against it, if you think proper, on the ground that 
it is not entitled to this distributive appropriation 
of the revenue of the country. I have no objec- 
tion to that. I do not care one cent whether the 


orable Senator that some years ago—and the plan || amendment be adopted or rejected. Wehave not 
ought to be adopted now—every estimate and plan || been in the habit of looking to the General Gov- 
| went before the committee, and the committee de- 


termined whether the plan was a practicable one, 
and how far the ultimate expense was going to 
lead us. How does the Senator know whether 


|the improvements of the Tombigbee will cost 


20,000 or $2,000,000? We want to know that 
efore we commence the work, because we com- 


| mence with a kind of assurance that we will go 


When the money shall be appropriated and placed || on. We do ndt mean to throw the money into 


| the river and let it flow into the ocean, and leave 


no marks of the progress of the work behind it. 
Like reasonable men, when we are about to build, 
To be 
sure, we cannot determine it to a mathematical 
certainty, but we can get an approximation to it 
which will enable us to act understandingly. 
W hat is the operation? I think every gentleman 
will have seen it. We have now commenced a 


ernment for aid in these matters; but still I have 
thought it proper to bring the facts before the 
Senate. I have no objection to your rejecting the 
amendment, on the ground that this river is not 
entitled to any portion of the fund; but I do ob- 
ject to its being rejected on the ground that the 
‘Department has not reported and estimated upon 
it. Isthere no other mode by which this body 
can act, but through information derived from one 
of the Departments? I suppose the Senate will 
be governed by such information as satisfies the 
minds of Senators in relation to the proposition, 
and not whether it comes through the Depart- 
ments or not. If that is to be the check, we all 
know that there are rivers and harbors enough in 
the country to procure estimates from the Depart- 
ment to consume every dollar we can collect from 
the people, and that will not amount to a check. 


race as to what we will put in the bill, and before | The Senator from Michigan says we have no 


we have done, I presume we shall add millions to | 


| it; and I say that this rule, with regard to the sur- 


vey and estimate, is the only remaining barrier for 
its safety. We should require a survey and an 
estimate by competent men, as to whether the im- 


rovement is necessary, and the expense to which | 


other check. Sir, 1 have no idea that his mode or 
any other will be a check, if the Treasury is 
opened. If this bill be passed, I desire that my 
constituents may have some portion of the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

Mr. CASS. I will not assert the fact, but I 


it will lead us. If we have not this, we shall || believe that you may travel back through all the 


open the flood-gates of the Treasury, and let all 
the money go out. I do not pretend to have more 
sagacity than others, but I foresaw what" would 
be the state of things if you amended the bill at 


river and harbor bills from the first commencement 
of the system, and not find a single appropriation 
which was not based upon an estimate and survey 
by the proper officers of the Government. 1 do 


all. I saw that you would open it to an incalcu- | not contest at all that steamboat captains may be 
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competent to judge of the navigation of a river, 
but they are not the persons to whom we would 
recur for an estimate of the expense of accom- 
lishing an improvement, 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? Will he be so good as to 
inform the Senate if the improvement at the mouth 
of the Cumberland was based upon an estimate 
by a Department? 

Mr. CASS. Does the Senator refer to the dam? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASS. I will not assert the fact, though 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. 


I have no doubt of it; but the Senator from Ten- |! 


neasee [Mr. Bet] can answer the question. 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir; there was a survey made. 
Colonel Long, a competent engineer, made a mi- 
nute report on the whole subject, and made an 


upon that. 


Mr. ADAMS. I will, then, call the attention 


of the Senator to the fact that there is a contest | 


between the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, whether the $50,000 shall 
be appropriated to remove what has been done 
through the estimate of these bureaus, or to re- 
mait It. 

Mr. CASS. I am aware of that. I do not 
claim any infallibility for the judgment of offi- 
cers more than anybody else. 1 
are a tremendous interest to understand. They 
are perpetually changing, and that is one of the 


he western rivers | 


difficulties which the officers have to encounter in | 


making the estimates. 
an experiment as endeavoring to improve the nav- 


igation of the Ohio, they should make mistakes. | 


That I do not dispute; but still I cannot see but 
that it is essentially necessary for prudent legisla- 
tion, to have some idea of the expense to which 
the work will lead; and let me say to the Senators 
from Mississippi, that it is not a question of to- 
day. It is a question which arose at the last ses- 


It might be that in so new } 3 cae 
| strictly within the rule. 
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pleasure of the Senate, the Senator will be ex- 
cused. 


Mr. CHASE. 


I move to insert the following 
amendment: 


For removing the bar at the head of Sandusky Bay, and 
in the mouth of the Sandusky river, in Ohio, $5,000. 

I will state, in reference to this amendment, that 
the Sandusky river is the outlet of a very import- 
ant commerce. It is a navigable stream. In 1813, 
the British fleet, conveying Proctor and his troops, 
sailed up that river to the attack of Fort Steven- 
son. In thecourse of time,a bar has accumulated 


at the mouth of the river, to which access is, in || 
The resident |) 


consequence, rendered difficult. 


| population have removed the obstructions from 


the stream, and they ask only that Congress will 


estimate. ‘The appropriation of $50,000 was based | remove the obstructions at the mouth of the river, 
: . . x | 


| where it connects with the bay and the lake. It 


/comes strictly within that class of improvements 


| to say that the Department has made a survey | 


which come especially under the care of Congress, | 
| and is recommended from the Bureau of the corps | 
I hold in my hand | 
| the chart of the survey, and also the estimate of | 
The whole 


of Topographical Engineers. 


the amount required for the work. 
amount is $14,000; but I only ask now for $5,000, 
and I hope the Senate will grant it. 
Mr. ADAMS. 
The Senator from Ohio ought to ask for more. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Do | understand the Senator 


| and estimate for the appropriation ? 


sion of Congress, and upon which many of us | 


voted against the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
Senator seems to forget. The motion is made 
here to appropriate $20,000 for the improvement 
ofariver. Now, how do you know that $20,000 
will make the improvement? 

Mr. CASS. We know nothing about it. 

Mr. DAVIS. How do you know, if you do 
make an improvement, that it will not be de- 
sireyed ultimately before another appropriation 
may be made for it? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not rise to 
make a speech, but to ask my friend from Mis- 
sissippi one question. He has offered an amend- 
ment to appropriate $75,000 for the improvement 


of the Tombigbee river. That may be very proper, | 


for all I know, but will the Senator vote for this 
bill if it shall be put in? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall not. I stated so distinct- 
ly when I offered the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I hope, then, we will vote down 
the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Exactly. I wanted to show the 
principle upon which this bill is based. 

Mr, DAWSON. 
from Tennessee if he will vote for this bill if the 
‘Tetinessee river be not put in it? 

Mr. JONES. I shall vote for the bill with the 
Tennessee in, or the Tennessee out of it. 

Mr. Apams’s amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


Mr. BROOKE asked for the yeas and nays || 


upon his amendment; and they were ordered; and 


being taken, resulted—yeas 12, nays 31; as fol- | 


lows: 


I will state one point which the 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Borland, Brooke, Chariton, | 
Dawson, De Saussure, Douglas, Gwin, Hunter, Morton, | 


Rusk, and Sebastian—12. 

NAYS~—-Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, Bright, 
Brodhead, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Davis, Dodge of 
Wiseonsin, Downs, Felch, Fish, Geyer, Jones of Iowa, 


Jones of Tennessee, King, Meriwether, Pearce, Seward, | 


Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Toucey, Underwood, 
Upham, Wade, and Walker—31. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
When the roll was called, Mr. ATCHISON 
said: I have made an agreement with the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland (Mr. Pratt] to pair 
off with him, and therefore [ ask to be excused 
from voting. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. This case comes 
I hold in my hand a re- 
port of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
transmitted to the Secretary of War, and by him 
transmitted to Congress. The amendment is 
drawn up in pursuance of that report. 


Mr. DOWNS. There is an appropriation in 


the bill already of $15,000 for the improvement of | 


the harbors at Sandusky City. 


Mr. CHASE. This is an appropriation for a | 


| different object. 


_of Sandusky City to be expended at the same || 


Mr. DOWNS. ‘Is not this appropriation on | 


$15,000 for preserving and improving the harbor 


| place ? 


Mr. CHASE. Not at all. 

Mr. CASS. I can state the facts for the inform- 
ation of the Senator from Louisiana, {Mr. Downs. ] 

The mouth of Huron, for which there is an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 in the bill, enters Lake Erie 


| about ten miles east of Sandusky Bay. You enter 
| Sandusky Bay, which is a considerable indenta- 


| of $5,000 is very smal! business. 


tion, and within eight or ten miles of its mouth is 
Sandusky City, for the harbor of which there isan 


appropriation in the bill. At the head of the bay | 


is the mouth of Sandusky river, for which another 
appropriation is now asked. 

Mr. BADGER. I beg leave to suggest to the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cuase,] that the addition 
He had better 
ask for $25,000. Large appropriations pass here 
much more easily than small ones. 

Mr. CHASE. Iam aware of that fact; but I 


| thought I would display my usual modesty and 


I desire to ask the Senator || 88K but very little, in the hope that the Senate 


| would grant it. 


Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say one word in regard 
to the appropriations for the State of Ohio. Sev- 
eral appropriations for that State were contained 
in the bill as it was sent up from the House of 
Representatives, and the committee have since 
recommended some three or four appropriations. 
They found it necessary to do so, in consequence 
of a storm which occurred afterthe bill was drawn 
up inthe House of Representatives, and after it 
was reported here, having carried away a pier at 
each of the harbors of Huron river, Ashtabula, 


' and Conneaut, and at one other place, Cunning- 


ham’s bay, I think. The storm, which was of un- 
usual character, and extraordinary violence, took 


| place in the latter part of May, or early in the 





month of June, and its disastrous effects rendered 
the action of the committee necessary. They have 
taken such steps as they conceive to be necessary; 
and in doing so, I think we have gone as far as 
we can with respect to Ohio. 

The question was taken on the amendment; and 
it was rejected. 


Mr.BORLAND. I desire to offer an amend- 


If such be the ment to that clause which provides— 


Cass, Chase, Geyer, and 


That is a very moderate sum. | 
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_For the improvement of the navigation of the y 
river below the rapids, the Ohio, ineludin / 
the dam at Cumberland Island, the Mis 
kansas rivers, $260,000. 

{ propose to strike out the word “ ang” 
Missouri, and insert the words *‘ and W hite’ 
Arkansas, so as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the navigation of t 
river below the rapids, the Ohio, including 
the dam at Cumberland Island, the Missoy 
sas, and White rivers, $260,000 

Mr. CASS. Does the amendment propose 

' increase the appropriation ? ° 
Mr. BORLAND. No, sir; it does not 
Mr. GEYER. I would inquire whether any 
' estimate has been made for the improvement . 
White river? I will state my object in asking the 
question. If White river is inserted in the ag 
/an additional appropriation will be rendered pe. 
cessary. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall ask the Senate to jp. 
crease the appropriation, if the amendment is eg). 
curred in, 

Mr. GEYER. I was about to suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas, whether it would not be 
| better to divide the appropriations for the differey; 
| rivers. It has always struck me as very extraor. 
dinary, that every river falling into the Atlantic, and 
every harbor on that coast, and on the lakes, has 
its separate appropriation, while these western 
rivers from the beginning have been grouped to- 
gether as if they were very small affairs, and as jf 
it was a matter of indifference whether any appro- 
priation was made for their improvement or pox, 
The consequence has been, that although we have 
had improvements on the Ohio, and on the Lower 
Mississippi, very slight attempts have been made 
to improve either the Missouri or the Arkansys, 
or any of the rivers in the Southwest. In order 
to effect a remedy, therefore, I propose, not to in. 
crease the appropriation, but to divide it, by ip. 
serting in this clause, after the word “ rapids,” 
$90,000; after the word **Island,’’ $90,000; and 
to strike out $260,000, after the words ‘* Arkansas 
_rivers,’’ and insert $40,000 each. Thus making 
| the clause read: " 

‘ For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river, below the rapids, $90,000 ; the Ohio, including 
the repairs of the dam at Cumberland Island, $90,000; the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers, $40,000 each.” 

The entire appropriation for the improvement 
of these rivers will therefore remain at its present 
amount; but the appropriations will be rendered 
specific; and it will not be left to the discretion of 
those who superintend the works to omit some of 
the most important improvements which are ne- 
cessary on those rivers. 

Snag-boats have been once or twice on the Up- 
per Mississippi, between the mouth of the Ohio 
and the Missouri; and once, a snag-boat was on 
the Missouri river, when it could not work else- 
where. All that I desire now, is to make the ap- 
propriations specific, or as much so as possible; and 
to approximate, in some degree, to the rule adopted 
in reference to appropriations elsewhere. 

Mr. BORLAND. I agree with the Senator 
from Missouri in the general tenor of his remarks, 
and with the object he has in view. I would 
greatly prefer, as he suggests, that separate and 
| specific appropriations should be made for each 
river. I think that such a system would be much 
better; but I did not make the proposition, because 
I supposed that for reasons which may have ap- 
| peared sufficient to control the decisions of the 
Committee on Commerce, they had adopted this, 
which has been the usual mode of appropriating 
the money in the aggregate, and because it would 
be more likely to meet with general approbation; 
but I am very willing that the proposition which 
I have before me, and which I intend to offer, 
should be so modified as to meet his views. 

For the reasons which I shall now state, I am 
desirous of having the White river inserted in this 
clause. The Senator from Missouri will admit 
that it is a very important river. It runs a _con- 
siderable distance within the limits of his State; 
it runs also within the limits of the State of Ar 
kansas, almost without obstruction, being navig® 
ble for boats of considerable size, all the year, for 
/a distance of four hundred miles to the town of 
Jackson Port, and to the mouth of Black river. 
Then, I suppose, taking its meanderings, it runs 
something like a hundred miles before it enters the 
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wate of Missouri, and in that State it runs a con- 
fal ur + 


e 


ey as the town of Springfield. Between that 


.. however, and Black river, there are some 
rrnctions which need removal, and it would 


‘nan become a most valuable river for the petarese 
Ci Vv 7 
rom | 


“navigation to all that region of country. 
the mouth of the White river up to the town that 
1 have mentioned, Jackson Port, there are no ob- 


eructions but snags. It is a most beautiful river, | 


and well adapted for the purposes of commerce up 
ts that point, being only obstructed here and there 
w ee . 


ie a snag; and it 1s of importance that these ob- | 
vyo > 


«ryctions should be removed, for though the coun- 
«ey through which it runs is but recently settled, 
tg now being rapidly filled up with one of the 
gest classes Of population on the continent of 
America. Above that point, the country is equally 


valuable and interesting, and is now tending rap- | 


idly to settlement, but the river is still obstructed 
at the mouths of a few small streams which full 
into it. From these obstructions it might be freed 
by the expenditure of the small amount of money 
which I intend to indicate, and then the navigation 
would be rendered perfectly safe during the whole 
year, fora distance of seven hundred miles for 
boats of a large size. For this reason, | am anx- 
ious to insert the White river in this clause; and 
| must say I am astonished to find that it has been 
heretofore excluded from all plans of improve- 
ment. 

Weare accustomed to consider the Arkansas 
river the most important in that State, running 


northeast to southwest, about six hundred miles. 
S» faras the military operations of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, it is certainly more import- 


ant than the White river, because it connects us | 
with the Indian country, and is necessary as a | 


highway to reach our military defenses on the 
frontier; the White river being made navigable, 
also becomes of considerable importance as ex- 
tending that line of communication. I therefore 
hope that the Senate will consent to this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. When the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Geyer] was last up, he seemed to 
make some point upon the question, whether 
White river had been estimated for? I can in- 
form the Senator that as early as the year 1838, 


ina bill approved by a Democratic President, a | 


survey for the improvement of the White and 
Black rivers was made, and of that survey an 
elaborate and careful report was made. The ob- 
structions in these rivers were found to be of two 
characters—those which were temporary, such as 
small rafts and snags, and overhanging trees, and 
those which consisted of shoals—making it neces- 
sary either to make locks and wing-dams, or to 
adopt some expedient for deepening the channels. 


For the removal of those obstructions which were | 


ofa temporary character, and which, afterall, con- 
stituted the chief difficulty, an estimate was made; 
and the expense of improving both the White and 
Black rivers, and of opening up an almost unin- 
terrupted navigation, and, as my colleague has 
said, the best which the State of Arkansas affords 
for six hundred miles, was only $27,600. Now, 
although this estimate was made in 1838, yet were 
another estimate made to-day, it could scarcely 
make much difference on account of the character 
of the obstruetions. I imagine that the amount 
recommended by the engineer in 1838 would ap- 
proximate as nearly to the wants and necessities 
of these rivers now, as though a new estimate 
were made. 

While I am up, I will allude for a moment to 
what has been said in regard to the principle of 
the bill. So far as my support of this bill upon 
Principle is éatehened, (for [ have a principle in 
this matter by which I shall be regulated,) these 
rivers come within it by connecting two different 
States, and are used as the means of carrying on 
and conducting the commerce of one State with 
another. That, I think, is one test of its consti- 
tuuionality. I will not enter further into the merits 
of the bill now, for I will not render it the unkind 
favor which is too often incautiously afforded of 
Speaking it to death. But in making appropria- 
tions for rivers we ought to inquire, in order to 
determine whether the work is of a national char- 


iprable distance. I believe boats have gone as | 
giv 






| our foreign commerce between its various parts; 
whether they convey between their termini the 
|| commerce between different States; or whether 
|| they are used for the purpose of communicating 
between the United States and the Indian tribes. | 
These streams which have been estimated for by | 
Congress come emphatically within that definition. 
They are streams on which a regular commerce is 
carried on between two independent States of the | 
Union. They are not merely the beds of dried- 
| up streams, occasionally affording navigation, but 
they are large streams, penetrating into the State 
| of Missouri through a distance of five or six hun- 
|| dred miles. Their length of navigation, the vol- 
ume of their water, and the commerce carried on 
|, upon them, make them the equal of the Cumber- 
ij land and ‘Tennessee rivers, which have been re- 
garded as rivers having a national character and 
importance. The reason why appropriations have 
| been heretofore confined to the Arkansas and Red 
|, rivers to the exclusion of the White and Black 
|, rivers, is on account of the use of the former rivers 
|, by the Government as military roads, affording 
|, the only way in which we could conveniently con- 
nect the Mississippi river with the western Indian 
|| frontier and military posts; and appropriations 
|| have always been applied to these rivers for that 
| reason and for that particular object—not merely 
|| as a natural means of communication for the com- 
i} merce of the States with the Indian tribes, but for 
} the additional and paramount object of facilitating 
| the administration of the Indian and military af- 
| 


, » || fairs of the United States in that distant region. 
as it does, diagonally through the State, from || 


I will say, relative to the Arkansas river, that 

| itis the only means of communication with the 
] military posts on the western frontier; that it is 
|| the only road by which we can furnish to the 
Indians the annuities and other supplies rendered || 
necessary by our treaty Stipulations with some 

| five or six tribes on that frontier; and if by any 

| extraordinary convulsion of nature, or by any 

| other agency, that river should be annihilated, the | 

|| Government would find that the cost of the trans- 

| portation of supplies to the frontier would be | 

largely increased beyond what is now the annual 

| charge on the Treasury for the proposed expendi- 

| ture. But, because the White and Black rivers 
have been placed under the ban of a constitutional | 

| objection, as relates to their improvement, they | 
have hitherto received no other notice thana slight || 
appropriation for a survey. But, aside from the 
constitutional objection to the system, I do not | 
entertain the scruples expressed by some Senators 

as to the power of Congress to make an appro- 
| priation for a survey. It is, in my opinion, a 

| most necessary exercise of power to prevent a || 

violation of the Constitution; for I do not know 





| 


| can appeal to for the purpose of preventing the 

| abuse of legitimate authority, than to the statisti- 
cal information acquired by the Corps of 'Topo- 

| graphical Teinears, exlentihc gentlemen, educated 

_at the expense of the Government, for this very 

|| object. Why, the appropriations for these objects 

| are the life of that body, and if they were not re- 

|| quired to devote themselves to the acquisition of this 

| information, their offices would become mere sine- 

cures, where they would merely receive their pay | 

without anything to occupy their time or attention. || 

I cannot see that the appropriation of the money 

| for the purpose of carrying on the work, or its 

expenditure, is in any way connected with an ap- 

| propriation for a survey. The survey and the || 
improvement are very different; the one may come 

within the constitutional objection, the other can- 

;notdo so. However, it is not my purpose, as I 
have said already, to enter into a discussion of the |) 

| bill on its merits, or the great principles involved, i] 

or the determination of the question as to where 








| afforded, it is one of those subjects on which I || 


- . = . 7, . 
timately connected with the best interests of this 


country, and must have a material influence on its 
prosperity and advancement. 

In relation to the suggestion of my friend from | 
| Missouri, [Mr. Gever,] which has been acqui- 


the powers of the General Government stop, and || 
where those of the States commence. If time 


| should desire to express myself to the Senate. It |) 
| is one of the great living questions of the age, in- || 
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the southwestern rivers, and its division among 
the Red, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missourt 
rivers. I understand that the object to be gained 
by making but one appropriation for all, 1s to 
avoid the difficulty consequent upon voting the 
money in such a manner as to prevent the Depart- 
ment from expending the whole amount to the best 
advantage. In one case, the appropriation may 
be too small to effect the object contemplated, and 
the work must be left incomplete; in other cases, 
itmay be larger than is required, and then the 
Department could not take the excess for the pur- 
pose of finishing the incomplete work. The prac- 
tical consequence is, that you must open an ac- 
count for each of the improvements commenced, 
and after they are carried as far as possible, or as 
far as may be necessary, you eannot apply the 
excess on one appropnration to meet the deficiency 
of another. The mode proposed by the bill at- 
fords the means of bringing all the odds and ends 
together, so that, taking the sum in the aggregate, 
you enable the Department, in the administration 
of the funds placed at its disposal, to govern the 
disbursement with more economy than it could 
otherwise effect. There is one eondition, how- 
ever, on which I would agree to the separation of 
the items, and that is, the increase of the whole 
amount of the appropriation. lt understand that 
the sum mentioned in the bill—§260,000—would 
barely supply the material with which the work is 
to be commenced. The cost of the eight snag- 
boats, which will be necessary, will, at $30,000 
each, alone exhaust the whole sum, and nothing 
will be left for removing the obstructions. If the 
amount of the appropriation is increased to such 
an extent as to permit the work of removing the 
snags to be commenced after the first cost of the 
boats has been defrayed, then the object of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Gever,| and of my 
colleague, [Mr. Bortanp,] may possibly be an- 
swered. Until such an inerease 1s made, | think 
it would be unwise to make a division, for the 
whole sam must necessarily be absorbed by the 
preparatory arrangements before the removal of a 
single obstructionisundertaken. The obstrucitons 
inthe White and Black rivers, proposed to be em- 
braced, are of the same character as those which 
have been reported to exist in the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, and may be removed with equal facil- 
ity, and with the same means; and I ean have no 
doubt as to the propriety of the work of improving 
them being undertaken by the General Govern- 


| ment, as they come directly within that class of 


works generally embraced in bills of this nature. 
Mr. GEYER. The Senator from Arkansas 

partly misunderstood my object, when I asked if 

this appropriation was estimated for. The ob- 


what better authority, or what higher power, we || ject of my inquiry was that that additional sum 
| should be put into the bill for that river as a epe- 


cific appropriation. The estimate, as we have it 
now, Is for the Ohio river above the Falls, 460,000. 
For the Ohio river below the Falls, including the 
Mississippi, the Arkanesar, and the Missouri, 
$200,000. As it is grouped in the bill, it is for the 
Ohio river and Mississippi river below the rapide, 
the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, $260,000 in the 
aggregate. That is according to the estimate which 
I did not propose to increase. When it was pro- 

sed by the other Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Renin} to insert White river, it struck me that 
it would be reducing the amount for the other 
rivers, and that if there was a separate estimate 
for White river, a separate and specific sum should 
be appropriated, so that the whole appropriation 
for the fourrivers named should not be diminished. 
I then intended to make the sum specific for sev- 
eral reasons. 


Mr. BORLAND. At the time I offered the 


| amendment, I intended to have provided for the 


difficulty which has suggested itself to the mind 
of the Senator from Missouri. I also intended to 

ropose an increase of the amount. I will accept 
his suggestion, and modify my amendment in 
that way, so as to let the latter portion of. the 
clause read, ‘* the Missouri and the Arkansas riv- 
ers,”’ leaving the $200,000 as it now stands, and 
add for the improvement of White river, $28,000; 
and then, that my amendment may be fully under- 


| stood, I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator 


esced in by my colleague, (Mr. Bortanp,] I must || from Missouri, which proposes to separate the 
; express my doubts as to the propriety of sepa- | different amounts, and give them a specific appli- 
acter, whether these rivers are used for carrying || rating the appropriation for the improvement of || cation to the different rivers, dividing the whole 
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amount proposed to be given by the bill to the || amendments to the bill; and, although I considered | amendments which we have 


rivers in the aggregate, according to a fair esti- || it unfair to omit that portion of the country which 
mate of their relative importance and necessity. || I represented, | was willing to take the bill as it 
Mr. DAVIS. Has a survey been made? || stood, because I believed that, if we amended it, 
Mr. BORLAND. A survey, as my colleague | and sent it back to the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate, was made some years ago, | with our amendments, it would be likely to fail. 
and an estimate was reported. I propose to mod- | In this feeling, however, I, and others, were over- 
ify my amendment so as to add at the end of it,in | ruled. The Senate decided to amend the bill. 
the twenty-fifth line— | Amendment after amendment has been made, and 
And for the improvement of White river and Black || more than half the amendments that have been 
river, 328,009. made, have been more objectionable than the 
That will make it equal with the proposed || amendment which I now propose. If we could 
amounts, which we design to assign respectively || have kept off all amendments to the bill, I would 
to the Missouri and Arkansas rivers. || have agreed to it. 
Mr. CASS. If this were merely a question of || amendment” has been rejected, I do not see why 
adding to this bill a small appropriation for the || my State should not have something as well as 
W hite river or the Black river, this class of appro- || other States; nor do [ see any reason why, if 


priations which have been estimated for without || others are willing to hazard the passage of the bill | 


increasing the appropriations, | would have no || by offering amendments for their States, I should 
objection to it. But, Mr. President, I am utterly || not hazard it by seeking to obtain something like 
opposed to increasing these appropriations simply || justice for mine. All these proposed amendments 
because I am a friend to this bill and desire its || are dignified by the name of ‘‘ justice.’’ I want 
passage; and it is as obvious as day that if you || ‘‘justice’’ too. 
at into this bill appropriations for rivers, Red, I am sorry to find that the Senator from Indi- 
Slack, and White, and all the colors of the rain- || ana is so defective in his knowledge of geography. 
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But, since the rule of ‘no | 










































bow, the bill is dead and gone. 
with its own weight. 
months elapse between this and the next session 


It will be sunk || One of these rivers he says he never heard of be- 
There will only three || fore; and the other is only recently known to his- 


tory. I believe the Senator from Indiana is some- 


of Congress. There is money enough proposed || What older than I am, and I have heard of these 


here to be appropriated for improvements for four ) ( 
Why, then, will gentle- | though that Senator in coming to Congress has 


or five months to come. 
men run the risk of losing the whole when enough 


rivers since my boyhood, and read of them. Al- 


| not the honor to cross the Mississippi, and come 


can be had to oy on these improvements for | within our limits, (where we shall at all times be 
8 


three or four months at least? Why not let the 
bill go as it is with a rational prospect of passing, 


rather than run the risk of its being killed either || knowledge. 


here or in the House of Representatives? 
Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Michigan 
has said much that I intended to say. I am doubt- 


} 


happy to see him,) I think he must be in jest 
| when he says that these rivers are not within his 
: They have “ache too conspicuous 

| parts, both in the geography and legislation of the 
/ country, to have escaped the attention of that 


Senator. These rivers, however, as my colleague | 


ful if this bill can now find a safe deliverance in || has stated, have been surveyed and estimated for 
either House of Congress; certainly not when the || long ago, and I have reduced the amount to that 
friends of the bill propose to add to it appropria- | 


tions for such rivers as the White river and the 
Black river in Arkansas—the latter of which I 
never heard of before, and the other is, I believe, 
but lately known to mere 
to vote for this bill provided it can be brought 


I should like much | 


into shape; but I am unwilling to vote for it em- | ( 
bracing appropriations for such rivers as those || ment are somewhat of a morbid character, and 


named by the Senator from Arkansas. 


I had in | 


estimate. I hope there will be no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I will not, Mr. President, 
in the face of an evident disposition to come to a 
vote upon the question, say more than a word in 
reply to the Senator from Michigan, whose fears 
and apprehensions as to the success of the amend- 





not sustained by the facts. As a mere question 


my mind the idea of excluding from the bill any || of policy, by which I intended to govern my own 
appropriation for the Arkansas river. I had my 
doubts whether it came within the proper class for | 


which appropriations ought to be made. _ But on 
account of my regard for the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, [Mr. Borzanp,] I was willing to vote for it, 
hoping we could obtain a larger appropriation for 
the Ohio, and the same for the Mississippi. But 
when the friends of the bill propose to include in 
it appropriations for such rivers as the Black river 
and the White river, I cannot vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. [am certainly much indebted 
to my friend from Indiana for his forbearance, and 
the friends of the Arkansas river also should be 
much indebted to him, on my account. I hope 
that I may have it in my power, when the ques- 
tion may come up on some river in which his State 
is interested, to return the compliment. 


we have such names for our rivers as ‘* White’’and 
‘* Black.’’ Sir, we are not so fortunate as the 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] having a 
great lake almost surrounding his State. I have 
never been in that region, and therefore can say 
nothing in regard to the color of its water. But 
both the Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Indiana seem to be much influenced by the 
names of our rivers, because they happen to indi- 
cate colors. The Senator from Michigan has just 


It is in- | 
deed, peculiarily unfortunate for my State, that | 


i 


} 





|| moderation as that. 


said, that we have rivers embracing all the colors | 


of the rainbow. 
Mr. CASS. No, no; I said no such thing. 
Mr. BORLAND. One of the rivers of my 
State, however, does not aspire to any such honor, 
for it is called the ** Black river.”’ I do not know 
that there is any black in the rainbow, nor do I 
know that there is any white in it. 


other category, and I suppose that that color is \| but yesterc 


i 
| 
| 


usually seen in the rainbow. 

But, Mr. President, | have been told that the 
friends of this bill should not offer amendments. 
Sir, L started out on that ground. I resisted all 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 


i 


Red is in an- || the oom? 


| 
| 


action, { was anxious to pass the bill through as 
it came from the House of Representatives, ac- 
| knowledging its imperfections, but recognizing it 
| as the commencement of a system in its infancy 
| which we would have time to mature and regu- 


| 
| 
| 


|| late and prune of its abuses hereafter. But the 


| Senate disregarded that mode of treating the bill; 
| and after giving my vote, without avail, against 
| the first amendment, I have exercised my best 
| judgment in regard to the amendments which 
| have been offered since. No amendments of im- 
| portance have been ingrafted on the bill which 
may weigh it down; but a more important matter 
e principle on which they are ingrafted; and 
when an amendment is proposed on principle, and 


ist 


fears in giving my vote upon it. I entertain no 
fears as to the objection which has been urged in 
| regard to overloading the bill merely as to the 
/amount of the appropriations. Gentlemen are 


' 
| 

| is true and legitimate in itself, I shall entertain no 
i 


|| disingenuous and unfair if they suppose that a 


| just and legitimate system of river and harbor im- 
| provements is to affect this bill merely because of 
| the amount of money involved. I affect no such 
On the contrary, I know that 
if these appropriations are made, they must con- 
| tinue; that they must not only continue, but must 
enlarge; and let me ask, what appropriations of 
| whatever class are not enlarged under the growth 
of the Government? But yesterday, your appro- 
priations for the support of your Navy were only 
| $4,000,000. Now your appropriations for the 
same service amount to $9,000,000. 

The expenditure of the Army, and, indeed, 
every other expenditure, grows with the growth of 
Some seem to have forgotten that 
ay we were only a colony, while to- 
| day we area great empire; and you cannot ex- 
| pect to circumscribe the expenditures of the Gov- 
| ernment now within the same limits within which 
| they were confined a few years ago. But the 











—— 


! ] proposed 
|| not obnoxious to the objections which Ie oe 


| tor from Michigan {Mr. on) supposes, = 
|| not going into an indefinite field of expendit” 
|| On the contrary, each one of these improver 
| is based upon the compact entered into } 
|| the State of Louisiana and the United States . 
|, come within the pale by which every Senato 
| poses to regulate his conduct. They have | 
surveyed and estimated for; they stand uno. 
| principle which has been ratified by previou ," a 
|| ministrations, and are declared national hj a . 
|| by the terms of the compact in which the St oo 
of Arkansas, and Louisiana and Missouri wer 
admitted into the Union. There was a time ae 
|| that great territory was all under one political “4 
risdiction, and the first State that was carved ; : 
of it was Louisiana; and so careful was the F 4. 
eral Government at that time, lest these larve sie : 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico and the Mi 7 
sippi, would be withdrawn from their jurisdi 
| by State legislation, that they made provisioni 
/compact with Louisiana, and subse uently with 
_ other States of the Mississippi valley, that the nay. 
| igation of the rivers flowing into the Mibssissip» 
and the Gulf of Mexico shall forever remen 
common highways, gs to the citizens of all the 
States, without any toll, or duty, or impost, by the 
authority of the States whatever. Could any lan. 
guage more perfectly withdraw these rivers’ from 
State jurisdiction, to incorporate them as objects of 
the care of the Federal Government? [ dou) 
whether the amendment of the Senator from [I\i. 
nois [Mr. Doveras] would be a preservation of 
the faith of the Government with these several 
States since the Federal Government has thys 
legitimated them as national highways, exempt 
from their jurisdiction. They have in one clause 
withdrawn and released the whole of these from 
= pretext of jurisdiction by the States. The 
hite river, and the Black river, and the Red river, 
and the Arkansas river, are all rivers belonging 
to that class embraced in the compact, and there 
is no danger of extending the compact -too far, 
This, therefore, is not a mere general provision; 
and if it were extended to every river embraced 
under that compact, it could not be deemed an 
abuse of authority. It appears to me that we can 
adopt this amendment without either fearing or in- 
viting the abuses about which many Senators 
evince so much alarm. 

Mr. DAVIS. ITunderstand from the gentleman 
from Arkansas, that these rivers have formerly 
been surveyed. That is a fact with which I was 
unacquainted when the motion was made to add 
them to the bill. They have not been referred to 
any committee for examination or investigation, 
| nor have oy been thought of as suitable provis- 

ions for this bill until this amendment was moved 
here to-day. [am not about to argue that they 
are not suitable; I would rather believe all that 
has been said in their favor. I wish, however, to 
say one thing to my friends from Arkansas, and 
that is, that you cannot provide for all the rivers 
|| which may be esteemed worthy of having a place 
in this bill. That is out of the question. There 
|| must be a limit somewhere, for it is quite impos- 
| sible to put them all in. I will say more—that 
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however strong their claims may be, it is inexpe- 
dient to put them all in. There are certain rivers 
in which the State of Arkansas is interested, which 
are pretty largely provided for in this bill; and | 
would ask these gentlemen if they hope to press 
an amendment of this sort without inviting others 
to offer similar amendments? Will it not result 
in defeating the whole measure? It is really time 
that we should come to a vote on this subject; 
and I rise more for the purpose of asking a vote 
|| than for anything else. 

Mr. BORLAND. It may all be very true, Mr. 
President, that these rivers were not presented to 
the committee as deserving their consideration. 
|| The Senator from Massachusetts is right when he 
says they were not presented. It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate for the State of Arkansas, and perhaps 
equally unfortunate for many other States in this 

nion, that she and they were not represented in 
this committee. I mean no reflection whatever 
upon the committee, but I desire to call attention 
to the fact that not a river or harbor belonging 
any of the States which were represented in that 
committee has been omitted. There were, how- 
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wt of the thirty-one States, only some seven 
pyer, © 

or eight 
: me mmittee, and they were adopted by theSen- | 
the co 


Hee My State and some others had not the good 
gle. * 


ene to be represented on that committee. | 
fort : | 
They were lucklessly omitted. We have made | 


ropriations in this bill for objects that three || 
app 


= ators cannot be found to state they know the 
ae We have made appropriations for little | 
barvors here, and little rivers and indentations 
wee, and yet when a great river, seven hundred | 
ve long, is brought forward here as an object of 
tant legislation, we are told that it was not 
1 Why was it not before the 


value of. 


mpor 
ae the committee! | 
e? 
ae Suanlit from Massachusetts says that the 
vers in the improvement of which the State which | 
| represent is interested, are largely provided for 
by the bill. That gentleman’s estimate of a large 
orovision must be very different from mine. There | 
san appropriation in the bill of $260,000 for the | 
whole of the Mississippi, the whole of the Ohio, | 
the whole of the Missouri, and the whole of the | 
{rkansas rivers. : 
“Mr. DAVIS. The Senator is mistaken. The 
;il| now contains appropriations for those rivers | 
wo the amount of $400,000. 
Mr. BORLAND. Then I have not seen them. | 
Mr. DAVIS. Besides the appropriation of 
<060,000, there are $50,000 for the Upper Mibssis- 
sippi, and $50,000 for the Arkansas river, in ad- 
jon to another appropriation of $80,000 inserted 
his morning. 


Mr. BORLAND. The Arkansas, the Mis- || 


suri, the Mississippi below the rapids, and the || 
Ohio, including the removal of the dam at Cum- | 
berland Island, which is estimated alone to cost || 
45,000, are all to be provided for out of this ap- | 
propriation of $260,000. What is the extent of || 
navigation, and the importance of the commerce | 
which is to be added by this insignificant sum? | 
Compare them with those other rivers and harbors 
which have been amply provided for, and the ap- | 
propriation, compared with what has been given | 
to the latter, is a mere dropin the bucket—a mere | 
rivulet to the ocean—whilst the works thus amply | 
provided for, compared with the great western || 
waters, are themselves mere rivulets to oceans. 
Mr. DAVIS. Where are these paltry streams? | 
What are they ? 
Mr. BORLAND. If the Senator will look into | 
the bill he will find them. Look at the appropri- || 
ations for the Hudson, the Savannah, the Dela- 
{| 








ware, the Appomattox, the James river, the Pa- 
tapsco—eight miles in length—and others of even 
less importance. Will the Senator from Massa- || 
chusetts say that these rivers are to be compared | 
in importance with the Mississippi and its tribu- || 
taries? And yet add together the appropriations | 
you have given them, and they will more than | 
double what you have set apart for the Missis- 

sippi and the Ohio. 
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} 


} es undertake to distribute justice, let the bill fail. 
States provided for by the amendments of 


am not to be driven from my purpose by such 
threats. I ask for common justice to the region 
of country I represent. If the bill is to fail be- 
cause [ ask for that measure of justice which 
was not meted out to us, because, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis] has sug- 
gested, our interests were not represented, and 
our claims to regard were not urged on the com- 
mittee, then let Massachusetts and all the other 
States go, too; for there is no obligation on me to 
aid in the distribution of the benefits of this Gov- 
ernment to all other sections of the country to the 
exclusion of my own district. 
| Mr. DAVIS. Ido not wish to detain the Sen- 
| ate; but I do desire to show that the Senator from 

Arkansas has done great injustice in his remarks 

to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Did lL understand the Senator, 
when he was up before, to say that the amount 
appropriated to the Ohio, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri rivers, and their tributaries, is $400,000? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have just footed up the amounts, 

| as the bill now stands by the vote of the Senate, 
| and it is $465,000. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator name the 
rivers for which it is appropriated ? 


| sand dollars are for the Mississippi below the 

rapids, the Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas. Then 
above the rapids, $50,000 are appropriated. Then 
| there is to clear out the pass of the Mississippi, 
$75,000. We voted this morning to appropriate 
| $50,000 to the Tennessee river, and $30,000 to the 
Illinois river. That makes, as I have footed it 
up, $465,000, there being $385,000 in the bill in- 
dependent of any amendment of the Senate; $50,000 
are also appropriated for the Red river. 

Mr. BRIGHT. My object in calling for the 
amount was to see that we were not charged with 
the $75,000 appropriated for the mouth of the 
Mississippi. That we consider as an appropria- 


tion for the Gulf, rather than for the Mississippi. | 


Mr. DAVIS. That belongs as much to the 


commerce of the Mississippi river as the North | 
river belongs to the commerce of New York. But | island is swept away, it is washed into the ship 
I wish to show that the honorable Senator from | 


| Arkansas, who cast some reproach and some re- 


flection upon the committee, was mistaken. 

Mr. BORLAND. I cast no reproach upon 
the committee. I spoke upon the suggestion of 
the Senator himself, who said that some objects 


were left out because they were not before the | 


committee. 


Mr. DAVIS. They were not presented to the | 
committee; and I repeat that it was not the busi- | 
ness of the committee to go after these things. But | 


it is not that of which I complain. What I com- 
plain of, is another suggestion of the Senator; and 


taken pains to avail themselves of the opportunity 


| which they have there to protect their own States. 
lam a friend to this bill, and, as I said before, || 


[ was unwilling to touch it for fear of hazard- || 


Now, sir, what is there, in all these amendments, 


|| battery. 
that is, that those who are on the committee have | 
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an improvement which is within the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, which ought not, in my judgment, to 
be connected with this bill at all. “Why it is put 
there, unless it was because there was some objec- 
tions raised to it when it was put into a fortification 
bill sometime ago, where it belonged, and where it 
should be, lam unable to state. There was a war 
made upon that measure here some three or four 
years ago. The strongest opposition was made 
to it, but still it was retained in the fortification 
bill. Why does it get into this bill? It is there 
simply on this ground: that the engineers of one 
of the Departments of this Governihent, of its own 
accord, unasked and unsolicited by our citizens, 
proposed that a sea-wall should be built against 
Great Brewster Island, in Boston harbor. The 
reason is one which would be satisfactory to any 
man’s mind, that if Great Brewster Island is 
washed away—and they show the facts that by 
one single storm two hundred feet of it were washed 
away—a great fortification, designed for the whole 
defense of that harbor, called Fort Warren, which 
was made atan immense expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment, of probably more than $1,000,000, will 
become of no utility at all. Seeing these facts— 
they being apparent to the War Department, and 


| apparent to everybody who will look upon the 
Mr. DAVIS. Two hundred and sixty thou- || thing as it was—they said: ‘‘ This belongs to the 


defense of the country. We have a navy-yard 
in the harbor of Boston. We have an extensive 
public property there, besides the private interests 
which belong there. We have built a fortification 
at great expense. In order to save that, and to 
save the harbor, there are public interests enough 
in it, independent of private considerations, to jus- 
tify the putting of this wall there.”’ Any gentle- 
man who will examine the report of the War De- 
partment, will find all these facts set out in the 
most lucid manner, and Congress is asked, on the 
grounds | have stated, to make an appropriation 


| for a sea-wall to protect the island. 


The amount of the matter is this, that it is an 
outer island, facing the Atlantic ocean. Whena 
north west storm comes upon it, it comes with great 
force and violence, and, if any portion of the 


channel. The plan of fortifying the harbor is 
this: There are two, ship channels in it; one is 
called the Broad Sound. It is proposed to fill that 
up, and make it inaccessible, across a large por- 
tion of it, for large ships-of-war, leaving a suffi- 


| cient depth of water for smaller vessels to go 


through at certain times. This Fort Warren, 
taking the ship channel, which is considered the 
main channel, always affords a perfect and com- 
plete protection, as a fortification. The batteries 
are so arranged, that when a ship first presents 
herself within gun shot, it is with oe bows to the 
She then has to show her broadside to 
the battery, and, as she passes, presents her stern. 


| No vessel can pass there; the batteries are so pow- 
erful that they would be fatal to it. 


Under all 
these circumstances, the War Department, in my 


appropriated to the State of Massachusetts? There | judgment, came to a very judicious conclusion. 


ing its existence; but the Senate overruled me; } is one little appropriation of $3,000 for a survey || They decided that the island ought to be pre- 


and when the system of amending commenced, I 
felt at liberty to act for the benefit of my constitu- 
ents. | have offered no amendment, which, in 
proportion to the magnitude and importance of 
the improvements, would not compare favorably, 
and even exceed those already contained in the 
bill. Itis no desire to obtain mere local advant- 
ages which has influenced me; but when the door | 
was opened by the admission of appropriations 
for mere works of trivial importance, I felt it to 
be my duty, as it is my purpose and intention, to | 
attend to those improvements which ought to be 


made, because I live where their necessity is felt, | 


and because [ have it in my especial charge to see 
that they are not neglected. "When I see that all 
‘hose interests which were represented on the 


of Taunton river, and if it worries the mind Of any || served as a part and portion of the public defenses 
one in the Senate, I am perfectly willing to strike || of the harbor. Take that from Massachusetts, and 
it out. I wish to oppose no obstacle to the bill, || I do not believe there are $5,000 appropriated in 
if I can help it. If any gentleman makes an ob- || the bill for that State. 
| jection to that because it is an unimportant matter, || Mr. ATCHISON. 
because it does not fall within the principle, let it || 
and all similar works be stricken out. The survey || 
was asked fer, and | thought it would answer a Mr. ATCHISON. The Senator from Illinois 
good purpose for the benefit of a large population, |, has a substitute for the whole bill, changing its en- 
owning, perhaps, a greater amount of shipping | tire principle. 
| than any single town in the United States, in pro- Several Senators. No, no. 
ortion to its size, having 140,000 tons of shipping. || _Mr. ATCHISON. I understand that it is a 
here are some obstructions at the entrance of the || substitute for the whole bill. 
harbor. 1] thought it best to ask for the survey, || Mr. DOUGLAS. The amendment is to add 
but if it is thought to be unnecessary, I am willing || additional sections to the bill, not a substitute for 


It is apparent that we can- 
not get through with this bill this evening. 
Mr. DAVIS. Let us try. 





committee, have been provided for, and that those 
which I represent, ond with had no advocate in 
that committee, are left without any provision, 
I shall stand up here as the guardian of those in- 
rests, and point out to the public how, and 
Where, the money goes, and for what purposes. 
f we are threatened with the loss of the bill, be- 
cause itis asserted that the amendments I offer 
Will overload it, let it be lost. I am willing to 

t the responsibility so far as it refers to my 
constituents. If [ cannot obtain justice when 


to strike it out at once, and not let it stand in the || the whole. I am anxious to offer it whenever I 
way of the bill. || can get the floor, and make some remarks—about 
hat is all my State has got in this matter, from || half an hour—in explanation of it. 
the amendments of the Senate; and so far as it is Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to say, that I intend 
concerned, although there are several little unim- || to offer an amendment appropriating $500,000 for 
| portant objects in the bill, coupled with one of || an improvement at the Falls of the Ohio, accord- 
| some magnitude, which I can explain at any time, |) 
whenever it is necessary, and show that it is for | Mr. ATCHISON. I am anxious to get a vote 
the public and not for the State—although I say || on the bill. I will make no factious opposition to 
they are appropriate, yet they are not mattersthat || it; and I will vote for it,if I can get certain amend- 
I could shed any tears about, if we should strike | ments made—not adding to it, but striking from 
them all out. There is a provision in the bill for || it. I will assist the friends of the bill to get a 


ing to the notice that I gave. 
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vote upon it at as early an hour as practicable. 
But it is now four o’clock, and I think it unrea- 
sonable, on Saturday, to sit later than that hour. 
It is not for the purpose of delaying the bill, that 
I make the motion I now do, that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope we shall not adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 16, noes 22. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It seems to me that this 
bill, or at least the amendments, ought to be dis- 
cussed and disposed of to-day, so that on Mon- 
day we might come toa vote upon it. But, if we 
do not dispose of the amendments now, it will 
take all day on Monday, and perhaps Tuesday, to 
discuss it. Then, when do we propose to discuss 
the civil and diplomatic bill? Iam opposed to 
this bill, and do not intend to vote for it; nor do I 
intend to discuss it. But if the friends of the bill 
intend to talk it to death, let them do so. 

Mr. Bortanp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, for which | have an estimate from the Top- 
ographical Bureau. It is to add the following: 

For the improvement of the harbor of Appalachicola, by 
deepening the straight passage, $15,000. 

In relation to that, | will say that the harbor of 
Appalachicola receives the Appalachicola river, 
the Chattahoochee river, the Flint river, and other 
rivers rising in Georgia, and emptying into the 
Bay of Appalachicola. Flourishing towns are 
situated upon these rivers. From the town of 
Appalachicola, the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, exported last year, 140,000 bales of 
cotton. The amount this year wil! probably reach 
160,000. This cotton was exported last year in 
seventy ships, which were detained below Appa- 
lachivhola, at the point known as the straight 
passage. The proposition is, to deepen the pas- 
sage to promote the communication between the 
shipping and the town. An effort was made 
to accomplish this some years ago, by private en- 
terprise; and, [ believe, $20,000 were expended. 
The Topographical Bureau estimated that it might 
be done for $31,000, taking the data furnished 
them. I have reduced the amount to $16,000. 


1 trust no opposition will be raised to the amend- | 


ment, for if there be a national measure in the 
bill, this is really one. It is one which concerns 
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could appropriate a part of it elsewhere, if you has been heretofore, as not worth w 


the State of Florida less, perhaps, than the ship- 


ping of the northern States. 

The amendment was rejected by a vote, on a 
division, of—ayes 17, noes 21. 

Mr. GEYER. I now desire to offer the amend- 
ment to which I alluded a short time ago. It is 
not to increase the appropriation, but is to make 
it specific for the rivers named in the bill. It is in 
the following clause: 


“For the improvement of the Mississippi river below 
the rapids, the Ohio, including the repairs of the dam at 
Cumberland Island, the Missouri and the Arkansas rivers, 
$260,000, 


‘To insert after the word ‘rapids,’’ $90,000; 


after the word ** Island,’’ $90,000; after the word | 


** rivers,’’ insert ** each $40,000;’’ and strike out 
** $960,000,"’ so as to make the clause read: 


* For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi below the rapids, $90,000; the Olno, including the 
repairs of the dam at Cumberiand Island, $90,000; the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers, each 340,000.”° 


Mr. BRIGHT. The effect of that amendment 
will be, as I understand, to leave but $40,000 to 
be applied to the Ohio river. 

Mr. GEYER. Ninety thousand dollars. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Fifty thousand dollars is stated 
to be forthe Cumberland dam. 

Mr. GEYER. Itis not stated whatis for the 
Cumberland dam. I objected to that, but do not 
wish to interfere with it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [hope thatamendment 
will not prevail. Suppose it does not take more 
than $50,000 for the Cumberland dam, and not 
more than that can be expended there, then there 
will be $40,000 left, which, if the amendment pre- 
vails, you cannot expend elsewhere; whereas, if 
you let the bill stand as it is, that $40,000 can be 
expended. If you apply $90,000 for the dam— 
and the whole is not necessary—there will be a 
great surplus left. 

Mr. GEYER. That is not the effect of the 
amendment. It does not apply to thedam. The 


appropriation is for the Ohio river, including the | 


island. 


| the hands of those who are to expend the money | under this appropriation, will be ad 


| lakes and upon the Atlantic, and when you get 
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ight, 


Senarr. 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. The argument still ap- If this general appropriation stan 
Fon with this difference: I supposed $90,000 | do not hazard much in predicting 
1ad been applied to the dam, but it is now to the amount will be expended in the pur 
river and dam both. Now, if you cannot appro- || and in repairs at Cumberland dam; 
priate the whole of it upon the river and dam, you | left will be so small that it will ber 


ds, I think | 
that a larse 
hase of bo... 
and the gy» 
egarded, aes 


hile to go int, 
allow the clause to stand as it is in the bill. other rivers. I should have prefe ay 


Mr. ATCHISON. I think I can make a || estimate made by the Department a 
suggestion which will obviate the difficulty of the | been attended to. We should have h 
Senator. Let us strike out the $50,000, leaving | appropriation for boats and machin 
$40,000 for the Ohio river; and then add the | for the western waters. The ma 
$50,000 to the Lower Mississippi river. would answer in the Ohio cannot a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I no not want to do | pose for the Lower Mississippi, especially \,,. 
any such thing. The effect of the amendment, if |, which will be required for the reconstruction of 
it prevails, will be simply this: If you cannot ex- || dam in controversy, at the head of Cumberly, 
pend the whole $90,000 for the Ohio and the dam, || Island. Other boats, of a different construction, .. 
but only $50,000, there remain $40,000, which you || required for the Mississippi and the Missouri “ah 
mightappropriate elsewhere, but, underthe amend- || [ believe the Arkansas, though I am not fa) 
ment you could not do so. Ido not want to tie || with that river, The machinery, in the first 


nto 
rred that the 
year ago had 
ad a S€parate 
ery NE€Cesgary 
chinery which 
nswer the aoe. 


» and 
Niliar 
lace, 
: 3 , : 5 : apted to the 
in that way. That is the inevitable consequence | Ohio, and the application of the whole amount 


of the amendment. So I might allude to the ap- |, may be on the Ohio; but if you remove the q 
propriations to other works. If you could not ex- }) and go to improving the whole Ohio 
pend the money judiciously at the point specified, || ing the money there according to the discretion 9 
you could notapply itelsewhere. Butif weallow || those who have charge of it, there will no be 
the clause to remain as it is, itcan be appropriated || enough left to purchase the machinery for the ip. 
among the different works according to the ability || provement of the other rivers. 7 
of the Department, and the force and machinery || Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have conversed w;,; 
which is employed to improve them. If you cut | those who have been concerned in the improv». 
up the appropriation in the way proposed, the dif- || ments heretofore. They tell me that four gna. 
ficulties which I have suggested will arise. | boats will be required for the lar e and deep rivers 

Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sena- || and they suppose that about three smaller gnao. 
tor from Kentucky is rightin his remarks. This || boats willbe required for the more shallow streams 
appropriation is made upon a recommendation by || to go on advantageously with the operations there 
the Department. All these objects are taken to- || | wish the appropriation to stand in such a way, 
gether, because they are of a similar nature, and || because I think it will be for the interest of tie 
the boats to perform the operation can be removed || whole that the reparemeth whenever it is neces. 
from one river to the other. They could work || sary, can apply the whole four large boats upon 
from one to the other. If wecan trust to our || any portion of the Mississippi or Missouri, or tha: 
Departments at all, we can trust totheir discretion || they might employ the whole or any portion of 
in this matter. _ the smaller boats upon the Ohio, or the Tennessee, 

Mr. GEYER. The suggestion of the honor- || or the Cumberland, or other streams, the Illinois 
able Senator from New York will present to the |, being included. In this way you will allow the 
mind at once, the decided objection to this group- || officers to use their discretion, and the whole force 


am, 
» €Xpend. 


| ing of enpropsanans. Why was it not done on || may be taken where it can be most adyanta- 
| the lakes? | in 
| Why have they separate appropriations for every 


re they not kindred improvements? || geously used; but if you confine them by your 
specific appropriations, and take out of an appro- 
priation for the Lower Mississippi money enough 
| to make one snag-boat; out of the appropriation 
upon the waters of the West, which float every || for the Missouri enough to make another; out of 
day ata risk, more lives and property than there || the Ohio enough to make another; making the 
is on the same day American property on the || large boats to operate upon the lower portions of 
Atlantic ocean, they are grouped together? the streams, and confine them there, what will be 

I do not intend to occupy the time of the Senate || the consequence? In the months of June and 
longer than is necessary for the purpose of ex- |; July, when the snow upon the Rocky Mountains 
plaining my ideas on the subject. It is not my || is melting, it will be impossible to operate on 
habit to do so. What has been the practicable || those streams by this machinery; and the boats 
effect of appropriations heretofore? The Missouri || will lie idle, because they cannot use them on the 


harbor and the mouth of every river upon the 


| river, which is navigable for more than two thou- |; Mississippi to advantage. It is certainly the best 


sand miles from its mouth, has never had a snag 
boat in it but once; and then when it could not 
work anywhere else, and when the river was not 
in a condition to make operations to any advant- 
age. Why? Because the officers having charge 
of the improvement were at liberty to work where 
it was most pleasant for them to work—in the 
Lower Mississippi and the LowerObio. Now, I Mr.CHASE. It is evident that we cannot get 
| think there is some virtue in specific appropria- || through with this bill this evening. I therefore 
tions, and if they are grouped together in the || move that the Senate adjourn. . 
West, they may as well be grouped in the East. || The motion was not agreed to; there being, ons 
I have one word to say in reference to the ob- || division—ayes 20, noes 21. 
jection of the Senator from Kentucky. He sup- Mr. BRIGHT. I believe weall agree touching 
poses that if the appropriation of $90,000 is made || one fact, viz: that out of this appropriation the 
for the Ohio river, ae the dam at Cumber- || preparation is to be made, necessarily, to improve 
land Island, there will be $40,000 with no place at || the rivers. We are to purchase boats and mé- 
which it can be applied. If it takes $50,000 to || chinery necessary to remove the snags and bars. 
repair the dam or to remove it—for it is a contro- |! That, I believe, is the understanding of the Sen- 
versy whether it is to be repaired or removed— | ator who has charge of the bill. Now, I under 


and most economical plan, if we have competent 
men, to let them exercise theit judgments in the 
accomplishment of the objects proposed, and not 
/trammel them. If you get bad men, incorapetent 
| persons, who go for ease and a division of the 
| spoils, without desiring to labor, it will all be spent, 
/and do no good anyhow. 





| there would be $40,000 left for the Ohio river. | take tosay, that the amount proposed to be appr” 
|The expenditures have been almost entirely con- | ra for the rivers named in the clause we bavé 


fined to the Ohio and Lower Mississippi hereto- 
fore. {[ have no objection at all to a specific ap- | 
propriation for the Cumberland dam. But if you 
make an appropriation of $260,000 for the four || to enter upon the work. While we are endeavor- 
rivers, and if it is to cost $50,000 to repair or re- || ing to amend this clause, 1 should like to see 
move the dam, and $100,000 more for the Ohio, | amount inserted sufficient to make the work uselul 
that is $150,000 out of the whole appropriation, | —sufficient to make it valuable, so that when - 
and it leaves you only $110,000 for the Missis- || enter upon it we will not have to stop. If the ° 
sipPh the Arkansas, and the Missouri, out of || ject is to appropriate money to improve the ~ 
which you have to purchase, as this appropriation | and Mississippi rivers, and the Arkansas 
| stands, snag-boats and dredge-boats, and the || Missouri, let us make an appropriation now thai 
| machinery necessary for the work. | will show we are in earnest; that we inten¢® 


efore us, is not sufficient to make the prepa 
_tion—is not sufficient to purchase the boats, 2 
machinery, and implements necessary to get res’) 
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llow up the work and make something useful 
at of it. Ninety thousand dollars is not suf- 
fcient to enter upon it. ' 
Senator from Mi sourl 18 pending; but [ intend, 
at the proper time, to offer the following amend- 
ment: to strike out the clause and insert— 


} 


sippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, $500,000. 
sippl, 


That will be a sufficient amount to enter upon 
the work, so as to make it useful to the public. A 
sg sum than that, in my judgment, would be 
oroductive of no good. 

“Mr. BORLAND. _ I would suggest to the Sen- 
wor from Indiana, that I have had a consulta- 


a with the Senator from Missouri, and have 


tio : ; 
prepared an amendment which will meet his 
views. 1 had intended in the beginning to move 


to amend the bill by increasing the appropriation 
«9 $400,000—$140,000 of which to be used in the 
construction of the snag-boats and other machinery 
and fixtures necessary to carry on the several 
works contemplated by the appropriation, But 
as the appropriation seems to be likely to be 
amended in other respects by the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri, the amendment which 
| propose to offer at the proper time, will be to 
add this: 


For the construction and repair of snag-boats, dredge- | 


boats, discharging scows, and machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 
rivers, $110,000. 
Mr. RUSK. The amount is not sufiicient. 
Mr. BORLAND. 
to make it sufficient. 


The PRESIDENT. It will not be in order to 


offer that at this time, as there is another amend- || 


ment pending, 

Mr, BORLAND. I know that. I have merely 
suggested that I shall offer it. 

Mr. Geyer’s amendment was agreed to by a 
vote, on a division, of—ayes 17, noes 15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise for the purpose of 
offering the amendment which I submitted inform- 
ally some time ago, and had printed and laid upon 


the tables of Senators. It relates to the levying of || 


tonnage duties. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I hope my colleague will 
allow me to offeran amendment. 


amendment that is sustained by a long speech. 
(Laughter.} All I want is a vote upon it, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the understanding that 
[can have an opportunity of presenting my amend- 
ment and adjourning on it, 1 will yield the floor to 
my colleague, 


_Mr.SHIELDS. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting the following: 


For the insprovement of the harbor and breakwater at 
Waukegan, Illinois, $15,000. 


Here is an estimate, and survey, and everything | 


else. 
_Mr. CASS. That isa celebrated little work, 
just scooped out. I hope the Senate will not agree 
to it, 

Mr. WALKER. It is about the last harbor of 
refuge for vessels before they reach the extremity 
of Lake Michigan, and without it they must run 
ashore, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a word to say about 
this scooping. 


The amendment of the | 
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**Tt is about sixty miles from Chicago, without any in 
termediate place of shelter.’’ 

Mr. CASS. It is not sixty miles from Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. SHIELDS. It is. 


*Ttis about sixty miles from Chicago, without any in- 


for the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- || termediate place of shelter; and the plan proposed would 


make it one of the most convenient and most accessible 
ports of refuge on the lake.”’ 


Mr. CASS. I acknowledge 1 am mistaken in 
the distance, and that alters the case materially. 
I thought it was within fifteen miles of Chicago. 

The amendment was agreed to by a vote on a 


|, division of—ayes 20, noes 14. 


Mr. BORLAND. 
ment: 


For the construction and repair of snag-boats, dredge 
boats, discharging-scows, and machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western 


I offer the following amend- 


| rivers, $150,000. 


_ LT apprehend that no one can object to the amend- 
| ment; because it may be considered as absolutely 
necessary to carry out the works we propose to 
make. 
Mr. BRIGHT. If we adopt that amendment, 
it will supercede the necessity of my moving to 
increase the appropriation to $500,000; for if the 
| amendment be adopted the cost of the machinery 
will not have to be taken out of the appropriation 
made to carry on the work, 


|| On the motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate ad- 


I am willing to increase it | 


} 


| journed. 
[ To be continued. ]} 


| 
} 


THE SLAVE QUESTION—THE POSITION OF 
PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. SCHOONMAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


! 
In roe House oF Representatives, 


1 August 17, 1852. 
|| ‘The House being in the Committe of the W hole 


I do not intend | 
to make a speech, and I mean to vote againstevery | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| to that State by keepmg silence. 


If there isa harbor on the lakes | 


necessary for a place of refuge, it is this very place. | 
|| ductory remarks, for the purpose, probably, of 
was asked for it without an estimate, and it was | yeni 
|| associations, speaks of the old issues between the 


It is true there was a time when an appropriation 


resisted, properly, perhaps, by the friends of the 


bill; but since that time it has been carefully sur- || two great political parties as having passed away, 
|| and yielded to another class of questions relating | 


|| wholly to the slavery issue. 


| 


| 


veyed, and we have the estimates. We know 
recisely the cost, and it has been decided by the 
€partment that it would be the best place for a 
harbor of refuge. The breakwater will cost only 
$47,000, when completed. It is a place where you 
must have a harbor of refuge, to prevent vessels 
going ashore at the head of the lakes. The town 
there ‘has grown up to be a place of about 5,000 
inhabitants, and their commerce is growing up 
withouta harbor. If we are not to havea harbor 
ere, | would like to investigate its relative claims 
with those of any one of the harbors—I care not 
which—between it and Buffalo. 
Mr. SHIELDS. 1 promised not to make a 


speech. I will merely read what the officers who 


made the survey say: 
New Serizs.—No. 65. 


| on the state of the Union-— 


Mr. SCHOONMAKER said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: A few days since we heard the 
' gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Favtxner} define 
his position on the presidential question, and give 
| tothe country his reasons for withholding his sup- 
a from the Whig nominee for the Presidency. | 
desired, at the time, to reply to a portion of his 
_ remarks, but failed to procurethe floor. Had the 
gentleman confined himself to a consideration of 
the views of General Scott upon the compromise 
measures, and of his qualifications for the Presi- 
dency, I probably should not have felt called upon 
to say a word in reply. But, sir, when I hear 
the Whig party of my State, of which party | 
claim to be an humble member, repudiated, and 
their support of the Whig nominee put forth as 
| the ground why General Scott should not receive 
| the support of other Whigs, I feel bound to say 
a wor in reply. And again, sir, when I hear | 
| the ery of censure and condemnation unjustly 
| raised against one of the distinguished represent- 
| atives of my native State, in the other wing of 
| this Capitol, (Mr. Sewarp,] I would do injustice 


j 


I therefore now 

| ask the indulgence of the committee for a few mo- 
ments. 

The gentleman, (Mr. Favrxner,] in his intro- 


smoothing his way to new and more congenial | 


He says ‘the tariff 
: policy» looking to protection as its primary and 
| * leading object, is now without an advocate in the 
| ‘ countr .* Upon that point, sir, he may, for | 
aught I know to the contrary, speak the sentiments | 
! of a portion of the Whigs of Virginia, but they 


| 


| are not the sentiments of the Whigs of the Union. 
Mr. FAULKNER. Will the poe from 
New York allow me to inquire whether my view 
of the present position of a eg in reference\to 
the tariff policy, is not fully borne out by theaction 
of the National Whig Convention of Baltimore? 
Mr. SCHOONMA , 
precise character of the tariff resolution passed at | 





n, and Position of Parties—Mr. Schoonmaker. 


the things that have been. 
the two great parties. The Whigs, on the one hand, 
claim that it is the duty of the Government to 
make liberal and necessary appropriations for the 
improvement of our harbors, lakes, and rivers, 
and for the development of the resources of the 
country. 
| nents read in the organic law, inscribed as with a 
pen of iron, and the point of a diamond, a prohib 
tion against the appropriation of money for any 
such purpose, unless it operates for the protection 
and accommodation of foreign commerce. 


ER. I do not recollect the || of the Union. 
| laws are passed, and that the country has acqui- 
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of men, assembled with power only to nominate 
candidates, to determine what shal! or what s! 
not be the doctrines of the Whigs of the Union 
An appointment to perform one duty, gives them 
no power to usurp another. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Then I understand the 


gentleman from New York to repudiate the plat 
form of principles announced by that Conveation ? 


Mr.SCHOONMAKER. I deny the authority of 


that Convention to determine the creed or principles 
of the Whig party. The Whigs of the Union have 
still, and I trust ever will have, inscribed upon their 
banner and sustain among their leading principles, 
protection to American industry. They, sir, claim 
that the great interests of our country—the agricul- 
tural, the mechanical, the manufacturing, and the 
commercial—are mutually dependent upon each 
other; that whatever tends to promote the succesr 
or paralyze the interests of the one, will earlier of 
later have a like effect upon the other; and that, 
therefore, the protection of our manufacturing, iron, 
and other interests, by adequate impost duties, 
would add to the prosperity and promotion of all 
the 
would not only drive the spindle and the loom, 
heat the forge and propel the trip-hammer, but 
would nerve and give employment to the arm of 
the laborer, the mechanic, and the artisan; provide 
consumers and a market for the productions of 
our farmers and agriculturists, give increased em 
ployment to our commerce, create a home compe 
tition, call forth and give activity to the inventive 
genius of our citizens, and in the end reduce the 
price and cost of the manufactured articles far be- 
low the standard, when alone dependent for sup- 
plies upon foreign monopolists. 
this, the Whigs insist, that government, instituted 
| for the protection of the people, as well in their 
individual as their corporate capacity—as weil in 
their property, industry, and ingenuity, as in-their 
| lives and liberty, is under solemn and imperative 
obligations to sustain by a protective tariff the 
manufactures and productions of our people and 
our country against the ruinous competition of 
ithe pauper labor and overgrown monopolies of 
| Europe. 
the other hand, the Democratic doctrine is tariff 
for revenue to aid the Government, not for protec 
tion to benefit the governed, 


interests of the country. Such protection 


And claiming 


Sir, that is Whig doctrine; while, on 


Neither is the internal-improvement issue among 
That issue still divides 


While, on the other hand, our oppo- 


Neither is the issue in relation to the public 


lands wholly obsolete, as between the two great 
| political parties. 
| sist upon the policy and duty of the distribution 
of their proceeds, and equalization of their bene- 
fits. 
trine, and shelter themselves against the unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of its expediency, 
and justice, by a denial of constitutional power. 
{n this instance, as-in all others, the Constitution 
and constitutional power being ever foremost and 
ready, on the lips of the Democracy, to justify a 
denial, and neglect of the proper rights and inter- 
\! ests of the people. 


The Whigs still claim and in- 


While the Democracy repudiate such doc- 


The gentleman from Virginia, after having sum- 


| marily disposed of the old issues between the two 
| great political parties, appears most strangely to 
settle upon the conviction that the principle of sla 
very itself is not only in question now, but that 
it is the only issue. 
|| that question as totally and finally settled and ad- 
| justed by the so-called compromise acts, those 
|| acts pass for nothing, and he raises, the slaver 
| issue anew by demanding guarantees of their final- 
ity, and oaths of fealty to the principles of sla- 
| very itself, and makes the yielding to this new 
| demand the test of orthodoxy in the Whig party 


And instead of looking upon 


Not content with the fact that the 


that Convention. But I deny the right of a body || esced in them, he even insists that those who 
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questioned the wisdom of those measures shall | of the compromise acts in all their parts and de- | with so much distinction and abil 


come up and confess that the laws are the perfec- || 
tion of human wisdom, or he will hold no further || 
political communion with them. Man, sir, can- | 
not be so easily forced to acknowledge himself to || 
have been in the wrong when he acted under the || 
dictates of an honest heart and conscientious obli- ] 
gations. In our system, an admission of the jus- | 
tive or expediency of a measure is not essential to 
an honest acquiescence in it practically. Every || 
act of Congress, of a Legislature, of a court, every || 
election, is a triumph ofa majority over a minor- 
ity; the minority always acquiesces, never con- 
fesses; it raises the issue again whenever it sees || 
fit, and can do so constitutionally, by appeal or 
reconsideration. 
Thus, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, and | 
those who think with him, press forward the 
slavery question again, as the main and, in fact, | 
the only issue for national politics. Has the gen- 
tleman counted the cost of such doctrines? Has he 
reflected upon what must be the legitimate and in- 
evitable result to arise from the prevalency of his 
views? If he has not, let us for a moment reflect 
upon it. We have now, at the North, the great 
bulk of the people divided into two great parties it 
upon questions, some of a national, and others of 
a local character, irrespective and independent of || 
any issue on the subject of slavery. I have 
already adverted to the doctrines of protection, 
internal improvements, and the disposition of the 
public lands, as being some of the great questions 
upon which they are thus divided. There are | 
many, end their number is not small in any of || 
the free States, who are in sentiment opposed 
to slavery; but making no party issue of it, they 
remain and act with one or the other of such great 


| 
} 
i 
} 


organizations of the North, being small and lim- 
ited in numbers and extent, present no sufficient 
appearance of strength and prosperity to induce 
men to break from their old party allegiance to 
form new associations, in the hope of advancing 
even the cause of freedom and humanity. The 
old parties are practical parties, dealing with ex- 
isting practical interests. Those new parties would, | 
if successful, be agitating and disturbing parties, 
devoted to the uprooting of slavery, irrespective of 
all other existing practical interests. Dangerous 
agitation of the slavery question by men retaining 
their allegiance to one or the other of the great 
co parties, is stifled and kept in subjection, 

y reason of the generality and complex variety of 
the party issues, and the necessity of maintaining 
them. 

But, sir, let us annihilate those great parties. 
Let us carry out the principles of the gentleman | 
from Virginia—make the slavery issue the only | 
test for national politics, and call upon the free 
voters of the North, without reference to any other 
question, to rank themselves on the one side or the 
other of the slavery issue: what think you would 
then become of the anti-slavery and liberty parties 
of the North ?—parties whose very life walk nuie’ 
ence depend upon the slavery question—parties 
which feed, grow, and fatten upon such agitation? 
Yes, what would become of these parties, if the 


old ligaments which respectively bind the Whig || 


and Democratic parties should be sundered, and | 
such simple issue presented? It needs no extraor- 
dinary prophetic vision to answer that question, 


and see that such anti-slavery associations would | 


and must then necessarily become the predominant | 
political organizations in the North, and would | 
soon be in the ascendant in every State north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Withsuch parties con- 
trolling at the North, does the gentleman from 
phn pe suppose that the security and permanence 
of the slavery institutions of the South will be in- 
creased and established? If he does, and he and 
other southern gentleman desire to force such 
issue upon us, all we can say is, beware lest you 
discover too late to benefit you that your safety in 
fact depends upon the prominence and interest of , 
the other great political issues. 

But, sir, we may be told by the gentleman from 
Virginia that he does not desire to bring about a 
disruption of the two great political parties, but 
his object is simply to purge them of all such | 
members as will not subscribe to an act of perpet- | 
ual moral and political amnesty towards slavery, | 
or, as he would express it, the wisdom and finality | 


The Slave Quest 


| lowship with the anti-slavery and liberty organi- derstood, have undergone no change 


| the North, and force the increase of the anti-sla- || opinions in subservience to the Constitution 


| bear the burden. 


| the Whig nominee. 


|| being dreamed of. But the Whigs of New York | 


| repealable. Such resolution would in itself be | 
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tails. Such recusant members only are to be read | J will here ask, could the Whigs of a where, 
out of the party, and virtually disfranchised, so || either within the confines of their State, et York, 
far as advancement or connection with the party || say, of the United States, have selected a... 
is concerned, as are not healthy and sound on the || would have filled the office, and dischare os 
slavery issue. Such bull of excommunication is | duties, with more distinguished ability ee its 
to be issued for them; and its effect will be to | Senator? But, says the gentleman from Vin -— 
drive those men with such convictions of right || he holds sentiments adverse to slavery “a, 
and wrong from the bosom of a party whose in- || its extension, adverse to the increase of its sie “ 
terest and policy have been, as far as possible, to i and in favor of its eradication. So he dow 
suppress agitation, into full communion and fel- || and his feelings on those subjects, i, 




















it is well un. 


: ee , » And j 
zations; thus to aid in swelling the notes of || not need the quotation made by the oa 
an 


agitation and alarm, which need only the chorus 1 from Virginia, from the speech of Mr. Sewar 
of numbers to make the South to quake and trem- || delivered before his election to the Senate mo 


| ble for the perpetuity of her peculiar institutions. i Cleveland, to inform the country of that et be 


If the South desire thus to repudiate the action of || his speeches and his acts show that he holds those 


i) oe 
very organizations, so be it. Let them take the || has, it is true, frequently, and in no cae 
responsibility, as they are the ones who are to || terms, expressed his conviction that slavery te 
|| erroneous in principle, and injurious to the od 

The gentleman from Virginia went into a par- || fare and prosperity of the nation, and the stab 
tial history of the Whig party of the State of || of its free institutions. He has expressed an any 
New York, in order to exhibit his views of their || ious desire for its eradication; but not by yioley,. 
principles upon the subject of the compromise || or fanaticism, or by unconstitutional means. a 
measures, and ee ae, his repudiation of || only by the acts of those States which have coy. 
he gentleman thus acting |} trol over the subject. He has, as he did jy his 


upon the basis that General Scott’s principles are || speech from which the gentleman from Vireini, 
gini 


| to be judged of and measured by the principles || quoted largely, urged upon the opponents of sis. 
| and doctrines of some of his supporters. It is || very at the North, that they should, under the py. 
'| true, that General Scott is the favorite candidate || ternal roof, in churches, and in schools, * jney). 
of the Whigs of New York; but it is not true that '! cate the love of freedom and the 


( ma ual rights of 
he is to be held accountable for all their acts. It ‘| man;’’ inculcate the principle that ongress cs, 
is with General Scott in this respect in the North || debate, that Congress can mediate, that future 


asin the South. He is the favorite candidate of || generations might be bought, and given up to free. 


| all Whigs in the South who are Whigs; but he is || dom, and thus inculcate ‘in the spirit of moden- 
| not responsible for all their opinions and acts on ‘| tion and benevolence, and not of retaliation and 
political parties. The liberty and anti-slavery || 


the subject of slavery, or any other subject. It | fanaticism.’’ Surely the inculcation of the love of 
is true, that the Whigs of New York, in State || freedom, and the equal rights of man, in the spir; 


_ conventions, and in the Legislature of their State, || of moderation and benevolence, at the fireside, in 
| anterior to the passage of the compromise acts, || churches, and at schools, cannot be treason j 
| did pass resolutions at different times, declaring \| this land of liberty, universal education, and free 
| their opposition to the extension of slavery in the || institutions. 

| Territories, and in favor of the abolition of the 


fav But, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, after 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. In these || quoting largely from that speech, states tha, 
points, among others, they differed in sentiment || within three months after its delivery, Mr. Sev- 


| from their brethren of the southern States; such |! arp was elected by the Whigs of New York to 


| differences of opinion extending to both political || the Senate of the United States, and that‘ on the 
pee and throughout the Union; and the reso- 





‘5th of March, 1849, he teok his seat in that body 
utions and action on the part of the North on the ‘to advance the great mission for which he was 
subject, gave rise to the proceedings in Congress || ‘ elected; and from that day to the present has he 
_ which resulted in the passage of the several com- || ‘ stood forward, before the country, the imper- 
promise acts. It is true, that immediately after || ‘ sonation of every sentiment hostile to the inter 
their passage the Whigs of New York, assembled || ‘ ests and institutions of the South.” 
in convention, refused to pass resolutions giving || Sir, that Mr. Sewarp was thus elected by the 


| their approval to those acts, and declaring them | Whigs of New York, and that he took his seat 


wise and right. But, sir, I allege that they have || discharge the responsible duties or mission of s 
never denied their validity. United States Senator, is true. That he has been 
It would be deemed singular to judge of a man’s || faithful to that mission, and to his own convic- 
adherence to a contract after it was executed, by || tions, and to the rights and interests of the people 
what he might have said before the contract was || of New York, is also true. When was Senator 

| made or the terms agreed upon. Equally strange || Sewarp unfaithful to any mission, or any trus, 
is it to pretend to judge of the position of the | or any principle? It is his fidelity which marks 


| Whig party of the State of New York upon the i the character of the man, and has given him the 
compromise acts by their resolves anterior to its || confidence of the people. But, sir, in the allez 

| tion that that Senator has, since he took his sei 

| in the Senate, ‘* stood forward before the county 

for resolutions declaring those compromise acts, | the impersonation of every sentiment hostile 





| have been unwilling to pass resolutions or vote 


like the laws of the Medes and Persians, irre- || the interests and institutions of the South,” th 
| pealable and unalterable. So they have, and Iam || gentleman from Virginia is greatly mistaken, #0 
| sure they never will pass such resolutions about || has grossly misconceived the position and condut' 
any laws. Laws that are irrepealable need no || of that Senator. ; 
| such resolution; while, on the other hand, it is ab- We, of the State of New York, are fami 
| surd to pass such resolution in relation to laws || with a letter of that Senator, which appear 
| which are, like the fugitive slave law, confessedly i about the time of his election to the Senate, su 
sequently found its way into the public prints, s 
|| was widely published and circulated throughout 


the most effectual way of opening agitation for 
State. In that letter he substantially stated, that 


| the repeal of the law. Such position of the | 
| Whigs of New York, therefore, augurs no want | to slavery he should never be found its defender" 
| of obedience to the laws. I have ever found that apologist; nor should he unnecessarily or unr 
| those who are longest and loudest in their profes- | sonab y agitate against it; that whenever he m* 
sions are the least to be relied on and the first to || it as a practical subject of legislation, he show 
falter. The firmness of the New York Whigs, in || discuss it like every other sabjact, fully, frank'y, 
| refusing to join in resolving a constitutional ab- and fearlessly; and that whenever it did not com 
surdity, is the best guarantee of their practical || before him in that way, he should leave it as be 
good sense and judgment, and of their adherence | should every other subject that was foreign to 
to principle rather than to empty professions and || subject in hand. 
| idle pretenses. uch was the course of conduct which he seem 
| Again, the Whig party of the State of New || to have laid down for himself, and which its p* 
| York is to be repudiated, because, forsooth, Wi- || sumed, and his course in the Senate proves, !t ™ 
/tiamM H. Sewarp is of them, and been honored || his intention to follow. 
| by them with the high office which he now fills |! Immediately, however, upon his introduc 
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: into the Senate, Mr. Sewarp was assailed by | ba apeaiable in tasare acts of Congres, whether it shall || legislative power, “it did not give the person 
= . : smi . |; favor freedom or slavery, no matter under what circum- || ..° : : . : 
ro southern rams - his ceenene eae ee stances, nor with what auspices, nor with what solemni- || seized a trial by ury at the place where he is 
rk. on the subject of slavery, and attacks of a like || ties it may have been adopted, must abide the trial of ex- || Seized, and before he is put in the custody of the 
highs character werecontinued and repeated almostdaily. || perience, of reason, and of truth. It is only in this way || claimant;’’ and because its provisions “* intrepidly 
wh Although his friends and others were impatient | that the Constitution can be maintained, and the Union can || defy the provisions of the United States Constitu- 
d i: . for his reply, the subject of sl || be saved. Itssecurity consists in the adaptation to the phys- || ,: : 

h y and urgent for a ey oe nd. he iva y. \} ical and moral necessities of the broad and ever-extending || tion, which declare that no person shall be de- 
that was not practically in question, an he was silent, || empire which it protects and defends, and in the facility || prived of life, liberty, or property without due 
rinia, and chose, for a long ane to ¢ ws openers with which, without violence, or sudden change, errors of || process of law;’’ and who, also, in such letter, in 
BE ty me to themselves the credit of the ministration can be corrected, and new exigencies can be | iki 7 atic ; P 
wer Senators ae and listened to their attacks with || ™¢>.8° that the State, free or slaveholding, which may at || —_e es ith the Se a 

as slavery agitauion, hen the sl : || any time be least favored, will be at all times safer under || *%€ Senator from New York above quoted, thus 
cal dignified silence. When the slavery question was | this Government, when worst administered, than it would || urged and encouraged resistance to the law: 

14 . resented by the resolutions of Mr. Clay, and | he under anf other, however wisely administered, or favor- || « But I have referred altogether to its [the fugitive slave 
. aid the bills embodied therein before eee ib Soe, toe ucted. 1] ow) eneeeneena How are its consequences to be 

Nan ise measures, as reported in the Sen- | . : || avoided? So far as this is to be done by legislation, it / 
AnD, the eee eet o eiak the ee It has, Viewee nes nears by the gentle- || coms to me the remedy is with the State Lasileteets An “al 
as ate, were dall of th >, his d q |, man from Virginia, but by others, been urged as || excellent bill for that purpose has been introduced into our a} 

Bos tions, each and all of them, as it was his duty to || an accusation against that Senator, that he has || Assembly by Mr. Coffin, of Otsego, and 1 trust it may be- yd 
am do, and gave the lite and d of his views upoOD || been bail for persons charged with the act of res- | — Pas It does not assume to legislate for fugitive rs 
those willing and desirous to “ v : 7 . . || Slaves. It protects the free inhabitants of our own State, and t-% 

He them. He a Cc if nia di tl rith ys for | cue. So he has; and the law recognizes the right, || presumes all the inhabitants to be free. “Other States will, a 
oe the admission of Vaittornia directly, without con- || jt recognizes the propriety of citizens becoming |) of course, legislate as they may deem wise. In the mean : 
ies ditions, without qualifications, and without com- \| bail for the accused. Until conviction the pre- || time, every individual should determine for himself what 
‘ - romise;”” but he was unwilling, for the purpose || sumption of law is in favor of innocence, and there- |. eee = pay to the act of Congress in question. 
es of obtaining freedom in California, thus offered, fore it encourages the bailment of prisoners before | Sostenddt ines. tiie pbuardner Nets revenrs ane a 
aa to yield to the demands of the southern States, for || trial. Such acts of the Senator have been in strict || pealed. Disobedience to the latter is frequently the only 
le the extension and ere of slavery in the || accordance with one of his leading and openly- || mode of testing its unconstitutionality.” 
tad other Territories. That com deer ee | advocated principles: ‘‘ that every man has aright || Such are the southern sentiments held by the 
. into a single S bFiaae wae 4 din » Dut subse- | lo do for the cause of humanity that which no law for- || leading Democratic supporters of Messrs. Pierce 
‘ quently, a series of separate and distinct acts were || bids.” | and King in the State of New York. It is, I re- 
™ passed, together covering the same grounds as the | _ Sir, I will unhesitatingly venture the assertion, || peat, the right of the gentleman from Virginia, 
— | compromise proposition, and received the || ; = ¥ 
>. original pron Poin te’ \| that there scarcely ever was a man more unjustly |) and his associates, to repudiate their former Whig 
e sare gers rns eBay bie apes || accused, and without just cause more violently || allies, and select such new Democratic political 
ne laws, W ae al sh ne OS ae oe fe || assailed, than that Senator from New York. A || associates; and in doing that, it is proper that they 
is ef nee — eee s ont question in as | systematic effort appears to have been started at | should reap a fair degree of consolation in the 
8 ¢3 Senate? FE od cae rags ow to promote the |) his first entrance into the Senate, by accusations || perusal and due consideration of the choice anc 
to cause of fre _, etter ox i omee the || and misrepresentations of actions and motives, to || select one and sentiments put forth in the 
free varied interests 0 pms eae rth see de- || prevent the influence he was sure to gain; and || organs of the Free-Soil Democracy of New York. 
ders bates and minutes “f he Plan a the Senate, || with so much vehemence was the war carried on, || It is peculiarly right and proper, also, that they 
D a since the Peeestche 1; oe ane fin he searched, |) and with so much boldness of assertion, that in || should read and ponder with care and approbation 
ove: and will be searched in vain, to find the record of | many sections of the country the falsehood gained || the declarations of such of the organs of their new 
spi any voluntary action or unnecessary agitation on || the credence of truth. While all this was pro- | political allies,as, like the Buffalo Republic, follow- 
le, the re of t “s" Senator oa the disturbance of || ressing, the Senator went on in the even tenor of | ing in the wake of the Albany Atlas, and the 
on those ae or "hata "or af thea eaten || his way, and in the honest and faithful discharge || New York Evening Post, declare that— 

1 free —_ of s meer e we or spe ree ] of his public duties, ener ns out and fulfilling the || « We affirm that we and the Republic cling to our Free- 
their merits he 1s un erstood to think now as course of action he had laid down for himself. Soil principles, and cherish them as the a pple of our eye. 

after he thought ont wad assage; and I suppose | While others discussed and agitated the slavery | And we not only cling to them and cherish them, but de 

a that he considers them like all other laws to be |! . h sned ail W hil } || fend them as manfully as we can, whenever an enemy 

tha , question, he remained silent. nile others and || oe ee nati . 

Sew- executed by the Executive, and yet, nevertheless, | southern Senators discussed the value of the || eo me ne SR eee ee 

ek subject to examination, scrutiny, amendment, and | Union, gave prominence to, and created excite- || * * * * * * * 

mn the repeal, if found unwise, defective, or improper. | ment upon questions which they professed it was || “ But, say some of the grumblers, by supporting Pierce 

ody As for agitation, whose course in either House is | of vital interest should be quieted he was engaged and King, you are supporting the platform which was made 

; less obnoxious to such acharge? While the south- || ; d : d umine ti oe al o || When they were nominated, and which you repudiated. 
ew d th i > : h - || In advocating and urging the passage of measures || We deny that we ever repudiated the platform. Wer re- 
ras he ern press, and the northern press in southern in- |) for the promotica of our national prosperity and || eupiarep THE ROTTEN PLANKS THAT WERE FOOLISHLY 
mpe terests, sustained by the agitators from the South, || greatness, and securing the Union against all real || POT (N TO WIDEN IT; AND WE REPODIATE THEM STILT. 
inte have been loud and long in his condemnation, || danger. I believe, sir, that the time is coming, | as ew = See piatiaree wee wide enough, 
e ; e = . . -* || and good enough, and the meddiesome fellows who put in 

a = ho mean ae has eee way less, and and not far distant, when, having outlived the mis- || those rotten planks did it without authority, and deserve to 
by the atthe same time borne the unmerited censure of | representations of his opponents, notonly the tal- || be booted by those who employed them for meddling with 
peat 10 others more patiently. Who is there, who has || ents, but also the position and the course of that || that which was none of their business. We support Pierce 
n of a spoken at all in the Senate, who has spoken less | Senator will be fully appreciated by the country. i! ~ King, and ae aie ~ — the old Democratic plat- 
s been on the slavery question? Who is there who has Sir, the gentleman from Virginia, and those || “"™—"* Se tne 
esantee spoken more, who has spoken more nationally on || who sympathize with him, may repudiate Gen- || Sir, the gentleman from Virginia, and his asso- 
people all, nay, more nationally on that very subject? || eral Scott because he is supported by northern | Ciates, in thus forming new political associations, 
enaot It is proof of this, that no one of his associates, Whigs, and, in doing that, they may enter into || repudiating Whigs on account of alleged Free- 
trust, with the Globe on their tables, ever quotes any of || the support of General Pierce in cordial coépera- || Soil principles, and taking to their embrace and 
marks his speeches in the Senate to justify their assaults. | tion nee fellowship with the Van Burens and their | confidence the Free-Soil Democracy, are, undoubt- 
im the His speeches, in respect to their national char- associates of the North. It is their right, if they || edly, exercising their unquestionable rights as 
allen- acter and patriotic sentiments, are models for im- || ehoose so to do, to repudiate political association || freemen, and they are, of course, the proper judges 
is seat itation and instruction ! with northern Whigs, and enter into full political || of their own consistency. It is, however, equally 
puntry But the gentleman from Virginia, at a loss for || communion and fellowship with John Van Buren, 1 our right, as northern Whigs, to support the can- 
stile io proof in his senatorial action to sustain the charge || the acknowledged leader of the Democratic party || didates of our choice; and, if such support has 
” the of agitation and fomenting resistance to the laws, || in New York, who, at Cleveland, in 1848, used || the effect to drive off others to the aries we 
n, and a ee to extracts from a letter of Mr. Sewarp, || the following most emphatic language: | can only regret that our companionship is deemed 

cs at b : . . . . 2 | : ; 

onduct ited in April, 1851, in reply to an invitation re & T am, however, the unmitigated enemy of slavery, and || so disreputable, and then enter into the canvass 
ceived by him to attend a convention of * the peo- || vould huse it ABOLISHED WITHOUT DELAY. I say, there- | with increased zeal, and a bold determination that 
amiliar ple of Massachusetts in favor of constitutional op- || fore, for myself—and I wish to be understood as speaking || our candidates shal! be successful. 
peare feotion to the fugitiveslave law.’’ In that letter, |) for myself alone—that, - — a — ae | (Here the hammer fell. } 
: : : cessity whatever, support 
2, sub “ ee declines attending the convention, || re ee ee ay TO BE AK UNMIXED CURSE, and wh) will 
ts, and = eclares that he has - earnestly desired not to not, by virtue of his office, use all constitutional power to 
out the ro - the popular discussion of the measures || asouisuit.” THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 
of the last C ” But bei ted i i me 
that es vongress. ut being requested in who, also, at the great mass meeting at 
nder ot Se better of invitation, to give his opinions on the ae i 1349, declared, as the special re SPEECH OF HON. THADDEUS STEVENS, 
— drome law, he took con tadiee to ey be and champion of the united Democracy, that they OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
he mé pinions expressed by him in debate had under- || « expected to make the Democratic party of this State Ix rue House or Representatives, 
should gone nochange, and to repeat some of the positions || « . f 
which ow 4: [New York] the GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY PARTY 0 August 12, 1852 
ank'y, which he had assumed and expressed in his speech |} « +); h i ake the Demo- eee S 
in th . ; a this State, and through it, to make the Demo re : 
t come e Senate against that law. This, asa good citi- || ¢ atic party of the United States the GREAT ANTI- The House being in the Committee of the 
t as he zen, and asa public man, he had a right, and it || « 5) svery PARTY of the United States.”’ Whole on the state of the Union on the Army 
) to the was proper for him to do. Hecounseled none to as ted. the 4th of Appropriation Bill— 
e disobedi : And who, also, in his letter dated the 4th of || . eed 
th lence or resistance of the law; but on |! 4 | st, 1851, written in reply to the invitation || Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: 
—_ fe i wings? near the clove of the letter, used the i ae to attend the Massachusetts convention of | Mr. Cuainman: Certain recent events, unim- 
is pr pe ata rons la guage and counsel in refer- those o posed to the fugitive slave law, declared || portant in themselves but of deep significance, in- 
it wa ce to future action upon those laws: P aes d to trouble you for a short ume. A small 
, “ Whatever is j and argued that the fugitive slave law was uncon- uce me , . 
Congr al en an. in any of the acts of the Iate |! tional. ‘* because Congress had no power to || fragment of the Whig part have deserted their 
duction Whatever one will be mad enough to attempt to repeal. || 0 7 ect:?? : lors, and gone over—with what little political 
is repealable in those aets, and whatever shall |) legislate on the subject;’’ because, conceding the || colors, go 
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material they could collect—to the camp of the 
enemy. {Laughter.] This in itself is a very small 
and insignificant occurrence, but it is an index 
and plain interpretation of many past exciting | 
events, which have acquired a painful notoriety in 
the history of our country. It is a further devel- 
opment of a plan deliberately formed years ago, 
to organize parties upon different principles, if not 
under different names, from what had heretofore 
existed. It is a strong link in the chain of over- 
whelming evidence, which conclusively proves 
that the excitement which was created in this Hal! 
three years since, and which so frightened an- 
cient dames and old maidish men—that the wild- 
fire which was kindled here, and sent forth to 
scorch the nation, was all created and all kindled 
for this contemptible conclusion. Until lately, the 
principles of the Whig party were clearly defined, 


and weil understood. They consisted in obedience | 


to the Constitution and all constitutional laws; in 


a protective tariff; in an equal participation of the | 


public lands; in river and harbor improvements; 


in a sound currency, and a well-regulated com- | 


merce. Jn all other things Whigs were permitted 
to differ in opinion, without forfeiting their alle- 
giance to their party. They did differ in many 
things—on the question, for instance, of the natu- 
ralization laws, the cause of education, of morals, 
and religion. Being a national party, they were 


necessarily permitted to differ upon the subject of |} 


African slavery. In the South, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats were slaveholders; but even there, many 


were found who condemned the institution, de- | 


plored its existence, and hoped for its final over- 
throw. But this question was not incorporated 
into any party creed. Emancipationists were 
found in both political parties. In the North, a 
ce majority of the people believed, as they still 
selieve, that slavery was a great moral, religious, 
and political evil—a disgrace to the nation, a re- 
proach to humanity. They acknowledged their 
obligations to tolerate its existence, and to execute 
the provisions of the Constitution with regard to 
it. Butin the North, opinion was by no means 
uniform. Scattered throughout allthe free States, 


many men were found whose dispositions naturally | 


inclined to domination, who sincerely believed 
that a portion of the human race were created 
for no other purpose than to be servants of others; 
that a part of mortal clay was of finertexture and 
nobler mould than the rest. 


ly fortunes beget kingly appetites. 
But this was never made a party question, nor 
attempted to be introduced into a party creed. 


Had it been, parties long ago, instead of being | 


known as Whigs and Democrats, would have 
rallied under the names of slavery or freedom. To 


avoid this issue which must soon have degenerated | 
into a mere sectional contest, has been the honest, | 


sincere, and constant aim of all that portion of the 
Whig party that favored freedom. Whether they 
will be successful or not, | think, depends much on 
the result of the ensuing election. Slavery, being 


local, was not suffered to disturb national parties, | 
for, indeed, it was impossible to incorporate into | 


a uniform creed for any party, what three fourths 
of the people abhorred and one fourth loved. To 
tolerate each other in their opinions upon this sub- 
ject, and leave it an open question, was all that 
could reasonably be expected on either side of the 
line. But, as slaves became more numerous, and 
the produce of their labor became important 


articles of trade, the advocates of that institution | 
determined to extend its boundaries, and change | 


the whole current of public thought and public 
action with regard to it. 
ago, by denouncing and ridiculing the Great 
rautH first promulgated by the inspired authors 


of American independence, ‘* that all men are born | 


free and equal, and entitled to the inalienable right 


of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” To | 


reduce this opinion to practical operation in both 
sections, the ambition of statesmen and the avarice 
of merchants have been appealed to. It was be- 
lieved that if the whole South could be combined 


together, with a modicum of northern parisites, | 
it would be sufficient to bend the proudest ambi- | 


tion and the sternest will. It has been successfully 
tried on more than one northern aspirant to the 
Presidency of each party, whose carcasses now 
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This class was espe- | 
cially numerous in our large commercial cities, | 
where more men are mercenary, and where prince- | 


They began some years | 
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strew the political field; and it is now being tried 


_ upon that self-poised patriot who never yet quailed 
| before the dictation of mortal man. 


Sir, I have been led into these remarks by the 
gentleman near me, [Mr. Faviener,] and the gen- | 
tlemen from Georgia, (Mr. Toomss,} who is not 
now in his seat; and I say that, in my judgment, it 
was to aid this object, that, three years ago, at the 
opening of Congress, the gentleman from Georgia 
and his associates raised a furor and clamor within | 


this Hall which could hardly have been justified || 


had the Republic been in flames. Sir, their as- | 
signed cause for it was all factitious and unreal. | 
[ speak but the sentiment of the late lamented 
Executive, when I say that never for one moment 
was this Union in danger. Outside the walls of 
Congress, there was no excitement among the 
people except what was created here, and sent forth 
from this focus. The people nowhere desired the 
dissolution of the Union, except perhaps, in a 
single long-cherished instance, and there it was | 
desired not for safety, not for security, but for | 
separate empire, for noes chiefs. 

The object of all this disgraceful tarmoil, of all 
this false clamor, of all this national disturbance, 
was to compel both the political parties to incor- 
porate into their party creeds the defense and | 
propagation of slavery. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] 
stated with great candor, and the respectable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Fautxner,] in his late 
speech, gave as the specific reason for his aban- 
donment of his party, that this subject of slavery 
| was paramount to all others; every other question 1s 

to bow down before it; manufactures, agriculture, 
commerce, and especially liberty, are to be rejected, 
and slavery is to become the idol of our political 
adoration. 


The gentleman from Georgia denounced con- | 


ventions. I agree with most that he said with re- 
gard to the construction of conventions, and the 
authority of their acts. I admit that the decrees 
of political conventions, and especially their dog- 
mas, are of very low authority. Those conven- 
tions are often framed in a discreditable manner. 


The Democratic party lately found the State of | 


South Carolina represented by a single self-elected 
delegate—General Commander. 

Mr. ORR. No, sir, he was not admitted. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not at the late convention, 
but at the one before that he cast the whole vote 
of South Carolina. At the late convention he 
was there, but could not command them. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Now, sir, I will deal impartially, and speak of 
the Whig Couvention lately held at Baltimore. It 
admitted delegates from States having no Whig 
organization. The State of Georgia, as any gen- 
tleman from that State will bear me witness, had 
disbanded the Whig party, and never would have 
thought of sending delegates to that Convention 
had they not been stimulated by an express from 

| Washington. The constituents of the delegates 
who cast the vote of that State were members of 
Congress whom I daily see around me, and heads 
of Departments, and not the people of Georgia. 
Why, sir, that same messenger extended his jour- 
ney to Charleston to search for Whigs enough 
there to represent South Carolina. It is said that 
when he got there, and they were all mustered, 
they amounted to three, and that the rest of that 
|, delegation was composed of custom-house officers 
from the city of New York. ([Laughter.] I ad- 
mit that the platforms framed by such conventions 
can have no binding authority upon the people, 
especially as the people never delegated to them 
the power to construct platforms. They were 
sent there to select candidates to represent well- 


to the people or to the candidates. They were 
_ sent there to fix upon candidates to represent prin- 
ciples which were established before they were 
born—which were promulgated by Washington 
and Hamilton, by Jefferson and Madison, and 
other great men of the past and presentage. For 
conventions of General Commanders and hired 
| tide-waiters, to construct platforms for the people, 
is simply absurd arrogance. 
But, sir, let that pass. It does not trouble me. 
| Nobody is bound to protect these crude novelties, 
1 these misshapen monsters, but those who begot 
|| and brought them forth. 
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| known principles, and not to teach principles either | 
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Sir, I agree, also, with most of what the pen, 
| man from Georgia so well said with regard 1, , 
| growing and absorbing influence of the the - 
and the unworthy purposes to which it is too 
applied. We have all seen and felt it under ey 
Administration. Many of those around me hav, 
seen it force measures through this Hoyse oe 
the known and declared opinions of a larve ,,. 
jority of its members. It has worked miracles; 
more ways than I choose to stop to ite 
We have seen it convert the sturdiest defen, 
freedom into a mob of sycophants. 

But, sir, the chief object of the gentleman fr», 


tive 


‘ 
fy, 
Olle; 


ery 


ers of 


Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] with the gentleman fro 
| Virginia, (Mr. Fau_kner,] seemed to be to .. 
amine the platforms and nominees of the nay,.. 
and to ascertain which was most favorable ,” 
slavery, in order that he and his ‘ Union” gc. 
| clates might range themselves under that bann. 
He took up the Whig platform, some thinos . 
which he does not like, although on the subject of 
slavery it is sufficiently explicit, provided Gener 
Scott had declared that it met his cordial appro, 
and would receive his hearty support, whieh m~ 
gentleman says that General Scott has not gajj 
| and he says it truly. Now, sir, in most that :), 
gentleman says with regard to these resolutions os 
a whole, and in disliking them, I agree with hip, 
although not, perhaps, for the same reasons, | 
| have read those jebdlitions carefully, and I do no. 
think they contain very good Whig doctrine 
They are very faint upon the subject of internal 
improvements, and they entirely fritter away, ang 
reduce to the standard of Locofoco folly the ques. 
tion of a protective tariff, (laughter,] and reduce , 
to a mere incidental or accidental protection, de. 
pending entirely upon the accident of the amouy, 
of revenue required, and the amount receivable— 
a doctrine which my learned colleague [Mr. Ross 
| might well indorse, and I hope he will get upo: 
this platform. [Laughter.] 
Now, sir, they have, very unwisely, as I think, 
| interpolated a resolution with regard to non-inter- 
| vention, about which Whigs differ, and will con. 
tinue to differ. It is a foolish thing to attempt : 
make uniform what all human minds can 
reduce to practical uniformity. Their compromise 
| resolutions are creatures of modern birth, not the 
legitimate children of Whiggery, for which the 
whole Whig family is responsible. But, as I said 
|| before, I shall let that pass. I leave them for 
'| those who produced them to nourish. I shal! no: 
disturb their parental fondling, but they will never 
find me to nurse them. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tooma: 
| then takes up the Democratic platform, and finds 
| that it is opposed to his long-cherished princ 
| ples. He finds it is opposed to a protective 
tariff, to river and harbor improvements, and *! 
equal participation in the public domain; in short, 
to all the ancient Whig doctrines. But he finds 
| that it is ultra upon the subject of the protection 0! 

slavery, and the perpetuation of the fugitive siave 
law and the gagging of the people; and he and his 
associates, at once, gracefully mount the Demo- 
cratic slavery platform. But the gentleman makes 
a greater distinction between the nominees (he! 
the platforms, and, for his purpose, greatly pre 
fers General Pierce to General Scott. He says 
|| speaking of General Scott and slavery—and e's 
| the same thing is repeated in this proclamation | 

the nation, signed by nine or ten gentlemen, 
| a kind of half postscript or half indorsement °Y 
| two other gentlemen, [see note at end of speech|- 
“IT have already shown that General Scott! 
friends are not to be trusted with these prive 
'| ples.”? While General Pierce says: “I acc?’ 
‘| the nomination upon the platform adopted by 
th Convention, not because it is expected of mew 
‘| $a candidate, but because the principles it ¢* 
| ‘braces command the approbation of my jv 
| ‘ment, and with them I believe I can safely **!; 

‘ there has been no word or act of my life in conflict 
|| From their letters and their antecedents the ce 
| tleman concludes, as well as the gentleman 10 from 
| of me, (Mr. Favtxner)—and in that they eer 
| remarkably with the gentleman from South Ce" 
| lina, [Mr. Orr]—that slavery would be . 
|| safer in the hands of General Pierce than in t 
hands of General Scott. 
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Now, sir, I intend to be frank upon this a! 
| ject. So far as enforcing the provisions of 
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constitution with regard to slavery, is concerned, 
oa its parts, I believe no_man in this Union 
» 4 be more faithful than General Scott. His 
we je life has been spent in administering and 
ae cinerea and having taken the 


gpmitting to 
. lagistrate to support the Con- 


Scial oath of Chief 
aoa but base-minded men would distrust its ful- 
sent: Dut if gentlemen require, as they plainly 
require, that anyvact of Congress, amending 
~ epealing the fugitive slave law, should be met 
‘; Executive obstructions, and arrested by the 
Frecutive veto; and that the whole influence of his 
jiministration should be used for that purpose, I 
un free to say, that i do not believe they can rely 
‘oon General Scott for such high-hande ne 
if they require that the Executive shall afford 
cilities for extending slavery into territory now 
see, or the admission of new slave States into the 
tTnion, beyond the line of compact now existing, 
i think I hazard nothing in saying that they can- 
ot rely upon General Scott. Upon the other 
band, 1 am constrained to admit, that in all offi- 
wial as well as extra-official efforts by the use of the 
Executive veto, to prevent the amendment or re- 
neal of the fugitive slave law, and to afford facili- 
vies for the spread of slavery into free lands, and 
for the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, they can rely most implicitly upon Gen- 
eral Pierce, notwithstanding what some foolish 
men have published about some speech made by 
him at New Boston. [Laughter.] If he everdid 
yiter such sentiments—if he ever did fall into the 
path of rectitude, it was momentary and acci- 
ental, and for which he is not to be held respon- 
sible, (renewed laughter]—for all his votes in Con- 





gress, and all his public acts everywhere, proclaim | 


him the champiou of Slavery. If this election is 
to be put on the sole grounds of supporting sla- 
very beyond the requirements of the Constitution, 
as is now apparent,) and all other questions are 
to be considered of minor importance, then those 
centiemen who think so are right in abandoning 
all other parties and supporting Pierce. I concede 
further, that if my friend from New York, [Mr. P. 
Kive,] and those who profess to be anti-slavery 


men elsewhere—if the whole Democratic party do | 


rally in support of General Pierce at the coming 


election, it will conclusively prove the truth of |; 


what was long ago asserted by one of their ablest 
statesmen, that northern Democracy is the natu- 
ral ally of southern slavery. If this is the posi- 
tion of gentlemen, they are right in opposing 
General Seott, and going for General Pierce. 1 
find no fault with those who make that the sole 
object of this contest. 

But the gentleman from Georgia, in this proc- 


lamation, says—I speak of the gentleman from | 


Georgia only—a part for the whole—and when 
you take a small part you have got nearly all, 
laughter,|—General Scott has not been suffi- 
ciently explicit in his acceptance of the platform. 
In making these remarks he puts out of view 
General Scott’s telegraphic acceptance, because, 
he says, that when he sent that dispatch, he had 
before him an edition of the platform very differ- 
entfrom that published under official sanction. 
That is all true. The first resolutions published, 
which General Scott had before him, had not the 
words “ final with regard to the compromise,”’ in 
them; but they are there as certified by the officers 
of the Convention. { admit, therefore, that Gen- 
tral Scott is not to be judged by the platform, but 
oy his letter of acceptance, and his previously- 
declared, published, and known opinions. Now, 
in that letter General Scott declares that he will 
see the laws executed, and will abide by all the 
principles of the Whig party. But that is not 
sufficient. _ He is required to declare that certain 
‘aws now in existence shall be final and irrepeal- 


able, and that he will insure their permanency by | 


the use of the Executive veto, and that he will use 
the whole power and patronage of his high office 
‘© prevent discussion on the subject of slavery. 
Now, sir, this doctrine, which General Scott re- 
pudiates, and which General Pierce adopts, is 
unmitigated tyranny. What authority is there in 
this Government to make any law final or irrepeal- 
able? Who has the power to make an act of the 
National Legislature not only equal to, but su- 
perior to the Constitution? Any attempt to en- 
orce such a doctrine is arbitrary and despotic. 


The Presidential Question—Mr. Stevens, of 


ation of the United States, it seems to me that | 
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| The efforts which have been lately made by mem- 

| bers of Congress, and high officers of the Gov- 

ernment, to paralyze the free action of Congress, 

| and to overawe and intimidate public opinion, is 
unconstitutional, and destructive of every element 
of freedom. This movement of these gentlemen | 
is but another march in the same direction. When- 

ever any Executive or any statesman shall com- 
mand the people not to think, or not to utter their 
thoughts, and it does not cost him his political life, 

I shall tremble for the liberties of thenation. When- 

ever a political party attempts it, it deserves to die. 

W hoever—whether indiwidoel, or Government, or 

party—attempts to enforce such principles, is as 

detestable a tyrant as the King of Dahomy, the 
gates of whose city, and the portals of whose 
palace are garnished with the hideous heads and 
eyeless skulls of slaughtered slaves! Sir, this 
| atrocious attempt must fail in this country. You 
may imprison the wind, you may chain the forked 
lightning, but you cannot bind the free thought 
| and free utterance of a nation of freemen! 

The gentleman, and those who act with him, 
say ‘‘the only pledges and guarantees he (Gen- 
| eral Scott) offers for his adherence to the princi- 
| * ples of these resolutions, are the known incidents 
‘ofa long life,’ &c., and “ thatamong these known 

‘ incidents there is no one, so far as we are aware, 

‘ infavor of the compromise.’’ ‘‘In one of his pub- 
|‘ lished letters he has expressed sentiments hostile 

‘to the institutions of fifteen States of this Union,” 

Now, the letter to which the gentleman refers is 
| the letter of General Scott, dated February, 1843, 
| and written to J. P. Atkinson, Esq., on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in which he says substantially 

that he ‘* early became deeply impressed with the 

‘views given by Mr. Jefferson in his notes on 

‘ Virginia, and by Judge Tucker, in his appendix 

‘to Blackstone’s Commentaries in favor of the 

‘ gradual abolition of slavery.”’ 

He adds in the same letter, ‘‘ 1 need hardly say 

‘that Congress has no color of authority for 

‘ touching the relation of master and slave in the 
| * States.”” But he adds, ‘‘I am persuaded it is a 
| * high obligation of masters and slaveholding 
| * States to employ all means not incompatible 

‘ with the safety of both colors, to meliorate sla- 

‘ very even to extermination.” 

Now, sir, I care not what pretenses are set up, | 
| in my judgment, that letter is the head and front 
of General Scott’s offending. He holds the doc- 
trine of Jefferson and Tucker. He believes in 
the Declaration of Independence; and while he | 
accords to slavery the whole protection which the | 
Constitution gives it, he believes it to be a moral | 
‘| duty in slaveholding States voluntarily to abolish 
slavery. And for this he is opposed by the bigots 
of slavery. I thank God that they have such 
cause of opposition. 

The gentleman says he does not find enough in 
'| the acts and pledges referred to by General Scott 
| to induce him to trust him. Now, sir, I think 
that very few of his fellow-citizens will agree with 
| him in regard to this. I am not now going to re- 
|} count the acts, both civil and military, which 
| entitle General Scott to the nation’s confidence. 
| He is qualified by nature and education to guide 

both civil and military affairs. A lawyer by pro- 

fession, he is known to be deeply versed in both | 

municipal and international law. He is, perhaps, 

the greatest master of his own art—-the artof war— 
| of any man now living. Brave as Julius Cesar, | 
| with no particle of his ambition. Like him, he | 
| has written ably upon subjects connected with | 
| his own profession. 
| But, sir, I shall not stop, as | said before, to | 
'| recount many of his acts. 1 might refer, but I + 
will not at length, to his acts of youthful valor | 
: 
i] 


in the war of 1812, at Fort Erie, at Chippewa, at |! 
Niagara; or to his more recent glorious campaign 

in Mexico. Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churu- | 
busco, and Chepultepec, are all eternal monuments | 
of his enduring fame. They, and his acts there, 
have passed into history, and become immortal. | 
And, sir, the future historian will be compelled 

by impartial truth to illustrate the brightest peges 
of forty years of the annals of America with the 

glorious deeds of valor and of patriotism of Win- | 
| field Scott. 
‘| And yet he is not to be trusted because he is not | 
|| in favor of the perpetual bondage of the human |, 
\| race! Let the people of America know and de- 


Pennsylvania. 


| Pierce to be elected, to dispense 
| his friends require of him, to exercise the veto 
| power—I ask them if they can, consistently with 
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cide this eventful issue, for the issue is made and 
it must come. 

I believe, notwithstanding what these gentlemen 
have said, that there are incidents in the life of 
General Scott which show more disinterested pa- 
triotism and devotion to his country than can be 
found in the life of any other man living or dead, 
except the ‘* Father of his Country.”’ 

It may not be indelicate for me to mention one 
fact, which perhaps all have heard, although some- 
what erroneously reported by fame: After Gen- 
eral Scott had been for months the civil and mili- 
tary ruler of Mexico, his administration became 
so highly appreciated that many of their ablest 
men, having the ability to do what they offered, 
proposed to General Scott that when peace should 
be concluded, for a treaty was then being nego- 
tiated, and he should have disbanded such of his 
forces in Mexico as were entitled to a dischargeat 
the conclusion of peace, which were about twelve 
thousand men, he should reénlist them for the 
Mexican service at double their previous pay, and 
should resign his own commission in the Army 
of the United States, and be proclaimed President 
of the Republic by the Congress then sitting; and 
as an indemnity for the future for that act, five of 
their wealthiest citizens, fully competent to per- 
form, offered to deposit instantly in the city of 
New York, or wherever he should direct, one 
million of dollars to his credit, and insure him 
that the Government would grant him $250,000 
a year salary. It would have been perfectly 
lawful, perhaps honorable in him, after having 
dissolved his connection with his native coun- 
try, and disbanded his army at the conclusion 
of peace, to have accepted the proposition. He 
rejected it, and returned poor and persecuted to 
his native land, to be told by some of his fellow- 
citizens that he is not to be trusted; that he has 
not given sufficient pledges of his devotion to his 
country! Pledges, sir, of General Scott! You 
need not look simply for them on paper or figured 
parchment. They are deeply graven in his flesh 
and bones by the steel and the lead of the enemies 
of his country. 

And yet, windy politicians, who have never 
shown their devotion to their native land except 
by ** long orations’’ and the possession of office, 
dare sit in judgment upon the fidelity of this mu- 
tilated hero! 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask those who, like my 
friend before me, [Mr. Newron,| my colleague 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Joun W. Howe,} or if 
I dare approach those holding similar sentiments 
upon the other side of the House, let me ask all, 
everywhere, who desire to restrain slavery within 
constitutional limits, how they can honestly refuse 
their support to General Scott? You see and 
know that the issue of extra constitutional slavery 
is staked on the success of General Pierce. The 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Fautkwer,} fol- 
lowing the views of the gentleman from Georgia, 
{[Mr. Toomss,] and others, opposes General Scott, 
because a vote for him willnot imply an approval 
of the slavery policy. He asks: 

Will a vote for General Seott imply an approval of that 
policy ? Will he so wield his Executive influence if elected, 
and so dispense the patronage of the Government, as to 
give strength and power to the friends of that policy against 
its enemies? So far from it, that he distinctly announces 
that he will not (a la mode Fillmore) attempt, by proscrip- 
tion, to reduce his supporters te exact conformity of opinion 
upon this or any other question. Will he, if the enemies 
of the South and of the Constitution should accomplish a 
repeal of that law, interpose his veto, and save the country 
from the terrible consequence of such an act? We are 
told by those upon this floor who profess to know and speak 
his sentiments, that he would not,in such a case, interpose 
his veto; that such an exercise of the veto power wonld 
not be in accordance with Whig principles.” 


Will not General Pierce’s success discourage 
the friends of constitutional liberty? With the 
whole sympathies, and influence, and patronage 
of the Genera! Government against them, will not 
their hands become weak and their hearts faint? 
They see the issue distinctly made, and I ask them 
now if, upon such an issue, they soffer General 
is patronage as 


their principles, not merely not vote for Gen- 
eral Pierce, but refuse their support to his oppo- 
nent? 

It is not for me to admonish others. Ev 
man must act and think for himself; but would 
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not be well for those professing anti-slavery prin- | the motion. IfI yield the floor, I may not get it | power which electrified the wholeland,and bron, 


ciples to look well to their consistency and their 
consciences before they peril both by aiding by 
acts of commission or omission this illegitimate, 
slave-propagating democracy? 


A single word to slaveholders, and I am done. || 


Does not your safety—I think it does—depend 
upon the continued union of these States, and the 
harmonious action of all sections? Do you be- 
lieve that that union and that harmony will be 
romoted by the election of General Pierce? You 
have distinctly made the issue against General | 
Scott, because he does not love slavery, although 
you know he will afford it all the protection which 
the Constitution requires. In short, you have 
forced a sectional issue on the country; if for 
these reasons General Scott should be defeated, 
do you believe that hereafter you can ever avoid 
the sectional issue in any coming national elec- 
tion? Do you believe that the North, tame as 








she is, when so often trod upon, will never turn? 
And if the issue shall be made the result cannot 
be doubtful. 

1 know your answer will be that then you will 
vindicate yourselves by a separate confederacy. 
I see and feel that this is the tendency of your 
present movement; but are you quite sure that with 
your increasing slaves and increased burdens, you 
can protect yourselves against foreign foes and 
servile dangers ? 

You could find no nation who would enter into 
a treaty with you for the extradition of your fu- 
gitives from labor. You would be in constant 
collision with surrounding nations, and war would 
ensue. Your chivalry would not permit you to 
yield upon that point. And with impending or ex- 
isting wars, might not some Sparticus of African 
blood arise, and call his brethren to arms to shake off 
oppression. With the sympathies of the civilized 
world in their favor, might they not find allies who 
would compel you to grant them a just emancipa- 
tion? These dangers are not to be treated lightly. 
St. Domingo found energetic leaders who were 
able to inflict terrible retribution upon their former 
masters. The ancient gladiator, with an army of 
rebel slaves, ravaged the very heart of Italy, and 
for three years held one of her richest and finest 
ra against the whole power of imperial 

ome. I know you would scorn the idea of 


treating with such an enemy, but if it be true, as || 


your greatest statesman has declared, that in such 
a conflict every attribute of the God of armies 
would be oe their side, might not they bury 
their chains beneath the ruins of your empire? 

These are painful reflections, but no candid and 
intelligent statesman can calmly contemplate pass- 
ing events, and exclude from his saddened mind 
these fearful forebodings. May the sound sense 
and true, patriotism of the American people arrest 
the headlong career of reckless men. 





VINDICATION OF SECRETARY CORWIN, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. D. CAMPBELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tvespay, August 12, 1852. 

Gardiner and Galphin Claims—Vindication of 
Secretary Corwin—The Treasury plundered by 
Democrats when in power—Justification and 
Defence of General Scott’s Political Principles. 


In reply to his colleague, Hon. Edson B. Olds, 
and others. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Caatnman: It is not my purpose to_speak 
upon the bill before the committee, but in part to 
reply to the remarks of my colleague from the 
Circleville district, [Mr. Orps.}] He was in his 
seat a few minutes since, but I notice is now ab- 
sent. If would much prefer to have him present, 
and, as it has been suggested that we should hold 
an evening session, if that is the pleasure of the 
committee, I will submit a motion that we take a 
recess until six o’clock. 

Several Members. ‘* No, no!’’ ** Don’t rise!”’ 
** Let some other member have the floor !”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I see the committee are 
not disposed to take a recess now, and 1 withdraw 





| and false imputations. 


| House at this late period of the session. 


| tionary, or the purity of his character as a citizen | 








assault, every Virginian in this Hall, discarding 


| eager to defend a son of the ** Old Dominion,” 


_able course on the part of Representatives from a 
| sister State, it is with feelings of the deepest humili- || 
| ation and regret, that I am forced by a sense of 
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again during the session. I will therefore proceed, 


as my colleague, if he does not come in, can read || Mr. Rite 
| my remarks when printed, if he chooses, and di- || ceeding day pronounced it through 


gest them, at his leisure. 

Mr. Chairman, the first duty the American 
Representative owes to his constituent, of what- 
ever party, is to defend his character from unjust 
It is in discharge of such 
a duty, in part, that I ask the indulgence of the 
The 
magnanimous spectacle presented in the early part 
of the session, by the Representatives from the 
State of Virginia, challenged my admiration. It 
will be remembered that a charge was preferred 
against the Secretary of the Interior—not one that 
in any way involved his integrity as a public func- 


—but simply the propriety of the manner in which 
the estimates for his Department had been pre- | 
sented to this House. At the first dawning of an 


mere party feeling, sprang to the floor, ready and 


though a political opponent. Their conduct on 
that occasion was generous and just—a creditable 
display of Virginia State pride, gallantry, and mag- 
nanimity. In bearing testimony of this honor- 





duty to contrast with it the continued efforts of a 
Representative from that State which gave me birth, 
and which in part I represent, to blacken the fair 


| fame of one of Ohio’s purest and noblest sons, for 


the paltry purpose of mere party gain. For the 


| credit of my State—for the honor of her citizens 
of all parties—I had hoped, that if, in the heat 


of party conflict, it became necessary to have any 
person to do the work of dishonorable warfare, 
there would be no one amongst my colleagues, 


_on either side of the Hall, willing to accept the 
| place. 


{ acknowledge my disappointment with 
deep, deep mortification. 

Mr. Chairman, assaults have been made—not 
once, but often—not in this Hall alone, but else- 


| where—by my colleague, [Mr. O.ps,] upon the 
| character of Thomas Corwin, the present Secre- 


tary of the Treasury,—a man who has been rec- 
ognized throughout Ohio, by all parties, through 
ali the embittered political controversies in which 


| he has been a prominent actor, as distinguished 


for his high moral virtues, and for an eee 


| not only unquestioned, but unquestionable. An 


sir, if I exhibit on this occasion, any unusual 


| warmth of feeling, I may be pardoned for saying 


in excuse of it, that I was born in the same county 
in which he has always resided, since, at the age 
of four years, he was brought from Kentucky, his 
native State; and that from my boyhood to the 
present hour, I have found in him, in prosperity 
and in adversity, all the elements of an honest 
man, as well as a true, tried, and steadfast friend. 
Besides, sir, I know that the people I represent, 
surrounding the home of the Secretary, without 
party distinction, bear testimony of his inflexible 
integrity, and will regard the assault which has 
been thus wantonly made upon him, as one which 
I could not neglect to repel here, without dishonor 
and disgrace. 

Before proceeding to consider his connection 
with the ‘‘ Gardiner claim,’ upon which the most 
serious charge is founded, 1 must advert to the 
fact that my colleague never makes a speech in 
which he does not attempt to excite odium against 
Mr. Corwin, by dragging in the expression of 
‘* bloody hands and hospitable graves!”? He dis- 
plays in this way nothing but the effort of a dem- 
agogue to poison the minds of the less-informed por- 
tion of the community against a distinguished man 
of his own State, by a gross perversion of a most 
patriotic sentiment. Mr. Corwin, during the pro- 
gress of the war with Mexico, was a member of 
the United States Senate—a place which he filled 
with honor to himself, and credit to his country. 
He was opposed to a war of conquest, and believed 
with Senator Benton, then, if not now, a leader 
of the Democratic party, that that war was not 
just, and that its object was the conquest of a ter- 
ritory, the acquisition of which would be fraught 
with imminent dangers to the etuity of our 
Union. He spoke against it in the Se 
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| ner in which great moral truths were procla 
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and that speech, sir, will live in history whe 
insignificance ef its author’s calumniators 
have been buried in oblivion. I have it in m 
hand. I desire that the country, at least that por- 
tion of it into whose hands my remarks may, per. 
chance, fall, shall be reminded of the true senti- 
ment expressed, that they may appreciate jts 
merits, and form an enlightened opinion, As to 
my colleague, although he may have the head, | 
doubt if he has the heart to appreciate the senti- 
ment, or do justice to the statesman who uttered 
it. I read the extract: 

“ What is the territory, Mr. President, which yor 
to wrest from Mezico? Tt is consecrated to the Beart of 
the Mezican by many a well-fought battle -vith his old Cas. 
tilian master. His Bunker Hills and Saratogas gng 
Yorktowns, are there! The Mezican can say, ‘ There 7 
bled for liberty! and shall I swrrender that consecrates 
home of my affections to the Anglo-Saxon invaders? Wht 
do they want withit? They have Texas already. The, 
have possessed themselves of the territory between the Nuc 
ces and the Rio Grande. What else do they want? To 
what shall I point my children as memorials of that inde. 
pendence, which I hequeath to them, when those battle fields 


| shall have — from my possession ?’ 


“ Sir, had one come and demanded Bunker Hill of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, had England’s Lion ever shown himself 
there, is there a man over thirteen and under ninety, who 
would not have been ready to meet him—is there a river on 
this continent that would not have run red with blood—is 
there a field but would have been piled high with the unburied 
bones of slaughtered Americans before these consecrated bat- 


tle-fields of a should have been wrested from us? If] 
| were a Mexican 


would tell you, ‘ Have you not room in 
your own country to bury your dead men? If you come into 
mine, we will greet you with bloody hands, and welcome you 
to hospitable graves.’ ”? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is not a man who 
has the true feeling of patriotism in his heart who 
will not readily indorse this sentiment. It may 
be true, sir—I admit it to be true—that the time 
for its expression in a rhetorical figure was unfor- 
tunate, particularly unfortunate to the orator him- 
self. But no man who loves his country can hes- 
itate to approve the sentiment which my colleague 
has so often attempted to pervert for the purposes 
of mere party gain. 

THE GARDINER CLAIM. 

The connection of Mr. Corwin with the Gard- 
iner claim is a theme upon which my colleague 
loves to dwell. He presumes there is something 
in that from which he may manufacture a vote in 
his next Congressional election. Two or three 
months ago he alluded to it in a speech, when | 
demanded to know whether he meant to insinuate 
that the connection of Mr. Corwin with that claim 
was in any way dishonest or disreputable. His 
reply was, that he did not so insinuate—leaving 
upon my mind a satisfactory impression; but upon 
the minds of other members, as I since learn, the 
idea that, instead of insinuating, he made the direct 
charge. 

Time passed on, and I was loth to drag the mat- 
ter again before the House. A few weeks since 
ill health drove the Secretary to a visit to his home 
in Ohio. He had been absent but a few hours 
from the city before my colleague, pursuing him 
as it were with the spirit of the hyena, presented 
a resolution asking a committee of investigation, 
prefaced with a string of preambles setting forth 
what rumor (which, I presume, he had_himself 
created in part) said upon the subject. The hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss) 
objected to its introduction, on the ground that no 
man should be put on his trial upon mere rumor. 
‘That preamble betrays a desire on the part of my 
colleague to involve me in acontroversy with him; 
for he sets out that I, the *‘ immediate represent 
ative’? of Mr. Corwin, have failed to call for in- 
vestigation. If it is controversy with me that my 
colleague has been seeking, I can say to him that 
he can have it to his heart’s content. I called for 
no investigation because I found no responsible 
indorser of the charge. And here let me say, that 
if the calumny was to circulate only where my 
colleague is personally known, or where Mr. Cor- 
win is personally known, I should not consume & 
moment of the time of the House. In such cas¢ 
it would fall perfectly harmless. But, sir, 1 un- 
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rand that the Democratic Executive Commit- 
ee are directing the movements of the party 
aa ‘a residential compaign, are circulating the 
” a re the rate of one hundred thousand copies, 
or phout the breadth and length of this great 
ti leracy’ and in this way it will penetrate re- 
er" where neither the malicious spirit of my 
os nor the purity of Mr. Corwin’s charac- 

yn. 

ws ef statement of the true history of Mr. 
Corwin’s connection with this claim will be suffi- 
vont for the present. By the provisions of the 
weaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, our Government 
vioulated to pay, for property destroyed during 
‘he war with Mexico, a sum not to exceed three 
nilions and a quarter of dollars. A Board of 
shree Commissioners was provided for, who were 
o examine and report upon all such claims. This 
man G . p 
gon, of South Carolina, was employed as his 
counsel. General Thompson being the warm per- 
eonal friend of Mr. Corwin, and acquainted with 
his high legal attainments, and desirous to avail 
himself of his assistance, employed him to aid 
in the argument to the Board of Commissioners. 
The fee agreed on to be paid Mr. Corwin by 





ardiner presented a claim. General Thomp- | 








The Galphin Claim—Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. 


| whole of that session, of living with him. Our 
|| relations were then, as they ever have been, of the 
'| most intimate and confidential character. For po- 
|| litical reasons, | was opposed, warmly opposed to 
his going into that Cabinet; hence every movement 
|| affecting his action made an impression on my 
‘memory. Mr. Corwin, having then fresh upon 


|| vious upon the Galphin matter, declared to his 
|| friends that his contingent fees on Mexican claims 


|| were an insuperable barrier to his acceptance; that | 


|| under no circumstances would he subject himself 
|| to any such suspicions as had given rise to that 
1 eds He was importuned and pressed, 
|| by day and by night, by distinguished statesmen 


1 from all quarters of the Union, to accept the post. 


| 
gument, that as these claims were settled, and de- 
termined by a tribunal independent of the Cabinet 
|| in all its action, his delicacy was too fastidious; 
} he sternly said, that he would never act as the 
|| Secretary of Treasury out of which any claim, in 
|| which he had either a direct or remote interest, 
| should be paid. On this point he was immov- 
\t able. His friends then suggested that he should 
|| first dispose of all his interest in those claims. 





| his mind the scenes of this House a few days pre- 


His resolution was fixed, and in reply to the ar- | 
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| dissuade me from the performance of that which 
I regard as a duty I owed not only to him but to 
his neighbors who send me here, his hosts of 


friends everywhere, and to myself as a member 
of this body. 


THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


A few words, Mr. Chairman, upon the subject 
of the ‘*Galphin claim.” Our opponents are 
flooding the country with publications on that sub- 
ject, well calculated to deceive an unsuspecting 
people. This was a claim on the part of the heirs 
of Galphin for money expended by the ancestor 
in Georgia during our revolutionary struggle. I 
will not go into its interesting details, but will 
state that this expenditure, at the time when our 
| forefathers “‘ fought, bled, and died’’ for our lib- 

erties, brought down upon the head of that patriot 
| the vengeance of old England. Such was his 
efficiency in the struggle for independence that a 
resolution passed the British Parliament attainting 
| him for high treason, and setting a price upon his 
head as an outlaw anda rebel. But, sir, neither 
| the justness of the claim, nor the interesting asse- 


'| ciations connected with it, are matters of any con- 


| sequence for my present purpose. It is sufficient, 


General Thompson was five per cent. upon the !! To this he consented. A housein New York pro- || for the purpose of heading the Democratic leaders 
amount allowed. Gardiner had nothing to do || posed to buy his interest. The terms were ar- || i? their effort to manufacture party capital out of 
with Mr. Corwin in this contract. Mr. Corwin || ranged; the money was paid. Mr. Corwin be- || it, to say that the Journals before me show (which 
gent, to my knowledge, the greater part of one || came divested of every interest he had, direct or || 00 Democrat will deny) that the bill allowing the 
vacation between two sessions of the Senate in the || indirect, in all Mexican claims, including that of | claim passed the Thirtieth Congress, and that not 
preparation of arguments in this cause. The || Gardiner, and in this position, free and untram- | & Single Democrat opposed its passage. 

proofs were furnished by Gardiner and his agents, || meled, entered the Cabinet of Mr. Fillmore—very || Mr. HALL. I deny that. I did not vote 
and J have the authority of the members of the || much, I will add, to my regret. } for it. 

Board of Commissioners, composed, as it was, of it Now, Mr. Chairman, for the truth, substan- || Mr. CAMPBELL. The record may not show 
distinguished men and able jurists, for saying that || tially, of this statement, [I pledge my veracity as | that you did. There was no person to raise a 
there was no clearer case presented to that Board || a man, and my honor as a Representative in the || Voice against it. Your voice, sir, if raised in op- 
than this of Gardiner. The papers were most || American Congress. 1 will now read the extract | position to it, would have defeated the bill. 


perfect, both in matter of form and substance, and 
contained internal evidence, by a combination of 


corroborative circumstances, to force the conclu- | 


sion that the claim was just. It was allowed. 
Now, sir, it is charged that this claim was 
fraudulent, and the testimony perjured. It may 
be so, and it may not. Gardiner has been ar- 
rested, and because of that, members of Congress 


who may desire fat offices, think to make progress | 


in their pursuit by jumping at the conclusion of 

his guilt before a trial. Ido not deny his guilt, 

yet any man who will assert it, in high or low 
laces, to his prejudice, before a fair trial, (though 
be be in irons,) does not deserve the rights of an 

American citizen. If guilty, he has acted strangely. 

He had received payment of his claim, or a large 
portion of it. Leaving his money here, he went 
to Europe. There hearing that it was rumored 
here this claim was fraudulent, with all possible 
speed, he returned to this country to meet his ac- 
cusers, and gave himself up to the law. Though 
he may be guilty, this conduct, sir, is very like 
that of one conscious of his innocence. 

Mycolleague sometimes places his condemnation 
of Mr. Corwin upon the ground, that when in the 
Senate, at eight dollars per day, he had no right to 
engage in this pursuit of his profession. In reply 
to that, I will only say, that although Mr. Cor- 
win did not consume as much of the time of the 
Senate in speaking as his friends desired, never- 
theless, the record will show him to have been 
present on all occasions when voting, the most 
essential part of legislation, was done. My col- 
league, who, when a candidate two years ago, ran 
home to electioneer the best part of a month be- 
fore the adjournment, thereby dodging or evadin 
& vote upon that test question of the day—the fu- 
gitive slave law; who ‘‘Galphinized”’ upon the 
public Treasury (in a small way) to the amount 
of about one "knbdived and fifty dollars for per 
diem up to the close of the session, whilst he was 
at home making stump speeches, averring his 
tenacity to free soil principles, should be the last 
man to raise such frivolous objections. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to the Gardiner claim. It 
will long be remembered by the members of the 
Thirty-first Congress, that, whilst we were en- 
gaged in this Hall in the controversy about the 
connection of Secretary Crawford with the Gal- 
phin claim, we were startled by the announcement 


|| from my colleague’s speech: 

* Through the investigation of Congress, their Galphinism 
t} 

|| of the American people, has received his passport to perpetual 
|| infamy. But Corwin still remains unwhipped of justice. 
i True, sir, his catspaw and accomplice in the fraud, is loaded 
|| with trons, and is branded by public sentiment as a perjurer 
in the fraud, through the neglizence of this House, is still per- 
mitted to confrol the Treasury of the United States. Though this 
House may not visit upon him retributive justice, yet the Amer- 
ican people, remembering, in connection with this fraud, * his 
bloody hand and hospitable grave’ sentiments, and the aid and 
comfort he gare our enemies in time of war, will sink him so 
| deep in infamy, ‘that the hand of resurrection will never reach 
|| him.?”? 


| 


Here, Mr. Chairman, are two clear, positive, and 
|| distinct charges. First, that Mr. Corwin has been 


|| guilty of the high crime of subornation of perjury. || 


| Secondly, that he is particeps criminis to a most vil- 
'| lainous fraud upon the public Treasury, over which 
|| he was appointed the people’s sentinel. If my 


| the opportunity of withdrawing unconditionally 
'| the base calumny; or I should, on behalf of my 


| But, presuming that he ventures to base his charge 
| upon public rumor, and avails himself of the aid 
'| of her foul and irresponsible tongue, to slander 
| my friend and constituent, that his party may gain 
\| something, I have but to say that public rumor is 
‘| notoriously a ‘* common liar,”’ and that the charge 


|| of these crimes upon Mr. Corwin is a willful, a | 


'| malicious, and a deliberate lie. 
'| Mr. Chairman, in relation to the other parties 
‘| concerned, so far as there is a design to manufac- 
_ ture party capital, I have only to remark that Gen- 
eral Vaddy hompson, of South Carolina, who 
|| was the original and leading counsel in the Gar- 
'\ diner claim, is now, as I learn from newspaper 
|| publications, not a supporter of General Scott, but 
| the friend of Mr. Pierce. Major Lally, who was 
| of the counsel in this case, is a distinguished ad- 
vocate of General Pierce’s election. 
; Mr. STANLY. He had Pierce’s letter. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, he seems to be the 


|| boon companion of Pierce; for he held his private 
dential letter at the Baltimore Convention, 
and has since figured in Pierce meetings in New 


} and confi 
| 


| England. Sir, I dismiss the subject so far as 
nd, it may be 
|| proper to add, that since these charges were made | 


1 Secretary Corwin is concerned. 


and forger; but the master-moving spirit, the head and brains, | 


constituents, demand a statement of his proofs. | 


Mr. HALL. Thatisamistake. It was passed 


|| under a suspension of the rules. 


has been exposed; and Crawford, loaded with the execrations || 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I say that under the rules, 
| when it was acted upon, a single voice in opposi- 
tion could have killed the bill. (Addressing Mr. 
Srepuens, of Georgia,) Am I not correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS, (in his a You are. 
Any member objecting would have defeated it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, sir, | charge home 
upon the Democracy, as I have a right to do by 
the record, the responsibility of the measure—at 
least their equal share of it. 


|| The bill allowing this Galphin claim was signed 


| and approved by President Polk. The principal 

was paid by President Polk’s administration. 
| The question of allowing interest upon it was left 
open by that Administration. It was taken up 
as unfinished business by the Taylor administra- 


, tion. The question was one of doubt. od 
|| Meredith submitted it to the Attorney General, 
| colleague were present I would extend to him now | 


the legal adviser of the Government upon all 
doubtful questions, who made an able and an 
elaborate report, showing that interest should be 
paid. Robert J. Walker (Mr. Polk’s Secretary 
of the Treasury) states in his testimony before the 

| committee of investigation, on this subject, that 
such was the character of the question of paying 
the interest, that he, upon the opinion of the 
Attorney General, would have paid it. Thus, 
Mr. Chairman, do I, by these official documents, 
cast back upon the Democracy the responsibility 
of this claim. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to ask the gentle- 
|| man a single question. Has it not been the prac- 
|| tice always, both in Congress and in the Depart- 
|| ment, to refuse the payment of interest upon any 
claim? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir. By no means. 
Mr. FLORENCE. I thought that such was 
}| the case. 
| Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all. The honor- 
| able gentleman from Pennsylvania only shows 
| that he has not examined the documents in thia 
| case, and is therefore not ‘‘ posted up.” 

I shall not now discuss the propriety of Secre- 

| tary Crawford, in entering Genera Taylor’s Cabi- 
net whilst he had a contingent interest in this 
| claim, nor re el the charges of my colleague 
against him. He has friends enough on this floor 
| competent, fully, to that duty. On that subject it 


at President Taylor was dying. The House || by my colleague, I have never met the Secretary. || is proper to say that the very gentlemen who de- 


adjourned. In a few days Mr. Corwin was in- | In fact, sir, I haveavoided him, believing, from his || fended that ena course during the last 
00 


ima take charge of the Treasury Department. 


| well-known aversion to having his name connected | 


Congress, {Messrs. mess and Srernens, of 


the pleasure then, as I had had during the || with public controversies, he would attempt to | Georgia,] are now giving no ‘aid and comfort” 
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to the cause of General Scott, as my honorable |! 
friend before me [Mr. Steruens] will at any time 
testify. On the contrary, the weight of their 





| correspondence, 
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to hang a hope.” 


epistle, by saying, in substance, that he could not 


influence seems to be thrown into the scale of || fork over the dollars, because he had no “ blanks” H tafe) ta Heres iall 
to make out his returns upon. This most potent || 1836 of . ants ete. en y On the 27th August, 
excuse seemed, for a while, to be entirely satisfac- || » he writes, resigning his office, and then pro. 


Franklin Pierce. 

Mr. Chairman, having thus, as I conceive, 
cleared away the stigma which our opponents 
have attempted to cast upon the Whig cause, by | 
reason of these claims, I shall now charge back 
along their line. The fruits of all their industry 
and efforts to convict Whigs of frauds on the || 
Treasury dwindle into these insignificant and 
frivolous charges of ‘‘ Galphinism”’ and ‘* Gardi- || 
nerism.’’ They vanish before the light of truth | 
as chaff is scattered by the mighty whirlwind. 
But let us look into the integrity of that party to 
whom my colleague would have the people intrust 
the keeping of their. Treasury. 


DISHONESTY OF DEMOCRATS WHEN IN POWER. 

It is my purpose, sir, to expose the gross viola- 
tions of official duty, and wholesale peculations 
upon the public ‘Treasury when they were the | 
chosen sentinels to guard and defend it. ‘* By | 
their fruits shall ye know them.”’ I propose, for 
a few minutes, to “carry the war into Africa!” 
As my colleague is prone to investigate antiquated 
issues, and ** obsolete ideas,”’ in the hope of draw- | 
ing party capital from them, I will be excused for 
refreshing the memories of gentlemen upon the 
subject of past Democratic defalcations. I have 
risen, sir, to cast no aspersions upon the integrity 
of the leaders of the Democratic party which are 
not justified by authentic documents. I come 
with not vague and idle rumors, but I hold in my 
hand, and will read from, the records of Congress. || 
If any gentleman questions the correctness of what 
I read, I desire him to make it known. 

This, sir, is the second volume of the reports of 
the third session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, It 
exposes more glaring corruption, and more bare- | 
faced frauds upon the rights of the people, during a 
few years of Democratic reign, than are to be found 
in the entire annals of the Government. I cannot 
ro into them in detail; but call the attention of the 
House and the country to one specimen of the kind 
of practical ** Reform” these Democvatic leaders, 
who promise so much now, gave us then. From | 
this, an honest people may judge what they may | 
expect from them in future. It is the case between || 
Mesars. Taney and Woodbury, Democratic Sec- | 
retaries of the Treasury, and the Democratic Re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Columbus, Mississippi. 
For want of time to read the whole, | read extracts || 
from the correspondence: 


Secretary Taney to W. P. Harris, February7, 1834: * Re- 
ceivers have been engaged in trading with the Government 
money. Such conduct would be regarded as a gross viola- 
tion of official dnty.”—Page 168, 


To this charge Harris pleads guilty.—Page | 
168, 
Tuney to Harris, March 6, 1834: “Tn regard to the returns 
which are require d to be rendered, it becomes my duty to | 
advi-e you, that those for the months of November, Decem- | 
ber, and January, are in arrear, and to say that a strict and | 
punetual abservance of this duty is indispensable.”’—Page 

169. 

Taney to Harris, March 17, 1834: “ The money which is | 
reeeived must be deposited »—P ge 169. | 
Taney to Harris, March 25, 1834: “The Department has 
reee;ved no monthly returns, showing the transactions of || 

your office, from the month of October last.””—Page 169. 

Taney to Harris, May 19, 1834: Incloses copy of last let- | 
ter, andsays: “7 again eall your attention to ita require- 
ments.?"—Page 169. i 

Woodbury to Harris, February 6, 1835: “1 regret that 
there should be oecasion for again calling your attention to 
your Omission to pay over the public fonds,””—Page 170. 

Woodbury to Harris, February 28, 1835: “I cannot omit | 
the occasion to impress upon you the necessity of a strict 
attention to, and punctual compliance with the duties re- 
quired of you in regard to the prompt deposit of the public 
moneys.”’—Page 170. 

Woodlury to Harris, March 17, 1835: “ Having received 
no monthly dupheate rewurns of the transactions of your 
office since that for the month of October last, it becomes 
my unnleasaat duty to call your immediate attention to the | 
omission. Allow me to express a hope that there may be no 
further occasion to remind you of the importance of punctu- 
ality in the transmission of these rewrns.’? 


Here is a beautiful specimen of Democratic hen- | 
esty, and its efficiency in guarding our Treasury. | 
A public officer, known at the Treasury Depart- | 
ment for thirteen months to have plundered the peo- || 
ple, is addressed by the Secretary in the cringing || 
style of ** allow me to express a hope!’’? The Secretary || 
was truly a confiding man to indulge in a “ hope,”? || 
when there was no longer even ‘‘a loop whereon || 


| ingvire why your deposits are not made,” &c¢.—Page 172. 


| that the reasons assigned in your letter of the 14th instant, || 
|| for withholding your monthly returns, cannot hereafter be || 


| sure ’’ in behalf of his plunderings of the people. 


' mer member of Congress, I believe, from Missis- || 
| sippi, writes to the President as follows: 


| Mississippi. His family and connections, are extremely infiu- 


| in this important duty.’*— Page 178, 


lectures upon ‘* honesty.” 


| will receive my monthy account current for the month of No- 
| DOLLARS and fifty-nine cents.°X—Page 179. 


| ber, is received. Again it becomes my unpleasant duty to 


tory. | 
Woodbury to Harris, June 25, 1835, after reciting that he } 

had often written to him to pay up, says: “It becomes my || 

unpleasant duty to say to you, that if the moneys in arrear 


| are nottransmitted by return of mail, I shall be constrained 


to report your neglect for the action of the Executive.’’— 


| Page 172. 


i 
Harris to Woodbury, July 13, 1835: “ Inclosed you will } 
receive my monthly account current for the month of Decem- 
thousand and sixty-seven dollars, and eighty-three cents,””— 
Page 172. 

Woodbury to Harris, August 28,1835: “ [t has become my 
disagreeahle duty [very “disagrerable,”’ of course, Mr. Chair- 
man,] to report your continued neglect to the President, 
who has instructed me to say to you, that if the monthly re- 
turns required from you by the regulations of the Treasury, 
which are in arrears, are not received at the Department on 
or before the 10th day of October next, you will then be dis- 
missed from office.”’—Page 172. 

Harris to Woodbury, September 14,1835: ‘1 ask of the 
President a suspension of my removal,” &c.— Page 172. 

Woodbury to Harris, September 22, 1835: * Allow me to | 


| ber, 1834, showing a balance of three hundred and eighty-five | 
| 
| 


Woodbury to Harris, September 28, 1835: “I regret to say | 


deemed satis factory.””— Page 173. 


dou his ti tters e comin a || 
About this time matters wer ming to 


\focus. The defaulter had exhausted all his own || 


personal powers with the Administration, and || 
therefore brings to bear a sort of ** outside pres- 


September 15, 1835—John P. H. Claiborne, for- || 


‘‘ Many of the early and constant friends of the Administra- | 
tion in this State have heard with much regret and sorrow, | 
that the present receiver of public moneys at this place, is to 
consider himself dismissed, unless his returns are made b 
the \st of October.”? * oe 4 . * * 
“Nothing would rejoice him (Poindexter) more than the 
expulsion of General Harris, whom he knows to-be one of 
the muin pillars of the Democratic cause, and one of the 
ecerlist and most distinguished friends of the Administration in 


ential, and all of them are coGperating with us in the arduous 
struggle which we are now making. They are true Demo- 
vrats.”? * * ‘© We are now in the midst of an 
electioneering campaign.’ e ¥ Tt will be a close 
contest.”°—Page 174. 


And, he might have added, *‘ Harris, with the | 


| 


people’s dollars, will do good service!” | 

This appeal produced its effect upon the ‘* model || 
Democratic administration,’? and Harris, the re- | 
ceiver, known by the Democrats in power to || 
have been plundering the Treasury for twenty || 
months, was retained in office. But let us exam- || 
ine further, to see how they managed the people’s || 
affairs afterwards. 1 


Woodbury to Harris, October 26, 1835: “I can perceive 
no reason why each depositin past monthsshould not have 
embraced the whole amount in vour possession at the time 
of such deposits, as the instructions require.”’—Page 177. 

Woodbury to Harris, November 28, 1¢35: ‘No reason | 
whatever can be seen why the whole money in your hands | 
at the end of the month is not deposited ; it is expected that 
it will be hereafter °°—Page 178. 1} 

Woodbury to Harris, February 4, 1836: “ Your returns 
for the months of Qvtober, November, and December have 
not been received. IT regret that there should be any occa- 
sion to notice the neglect or accident (as the case may he) 


It is worthy of remark here that this letter was 
also addressed to TWENTY-TWO Democratic 
receivers of public moneys, under the same date, 
notifying them that they were defaulters. [ can | 
only take time to trace out the beauties of one case || 
asa specimen of the integrity of the leaders of } 
that party from which we are compelled to hear 


Harris to Woodbury, March 13, 1836: “Inclosed you | 


vember, 1835, showing a halance of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
S!IXTY-SIX THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND TEN 


Woodbury to Harris, March 28, 1836 : “* Your letter of the 
13th instant, inclosing your return for the month of Novem- 


complain of your neglect in this respect.”?> * * * & Onthe 
return of mail, therefore, if the usual statement for the other || 
months in arrear are nut received, I shall be under the dis- || 
agreeable necessity of again submitting the subject to the i 
President, for bis immediate action.”°—Page 179. i 
Woodbury to Harris, June 6, 1836: ‘ Seeing the balance 
of public moneys in your hands amounted to $128.594 70 at | 
the end of that month, T have to r: quest that you will explain 
why it was that the whole of the public moneysin your || 
hands on the last of the previous month was not deposited || 


oo 


i 








But I proceed with this racy || instead of a part, in conformity to explicit and frequen. 
Harris replies to the last polite || S4uctions on that point. | It is painful to be obligid to a. 


on the sole recommendation of Harris, who } 
| been known by the Administration to be a defay):. 
er for thirty months before, and had been go noi. 
| fied by the Department, as I have shown, at leas: 
seventeen times! ‘This is an honest managemen; 
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you so often for explanations.”°—Page 180, d to ack 


The subject was really becoming painful 


ceeds: 


«In conclusion I will take the liberty of recommend 

to you for appointment of iny succe-sor, Calne; Gideon ing 
B ryd, of Attala county. You are probably acquainted - D. 
his publie character, as he has been for several years . 7 th 
inent member of our State Legislature, and a om. 


throughout an ardent supporter of your Administrations 
an unyielding advocate of the principles of Democracy, " . 


request is made in his behalf, inf part on my own account” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we shall soon see What 
sort of an exponent of the “ principles of Democ. 
racy”’ this Boyd proved himself. Strange ag j; 
might seem to honest men of any party, the 
Democrats in power appointed him to the offic. 


ad 


of the people’s affairs with a vengeance! You 
employ a man to keep your money—allow him to 
rob you for more than two years, and then permi: 
him to select his friend to fill his place. This js 
called good Democratic management of public 
affairs ! 
Well, Mr. Chairman, let us look into the stew. 
ardship of this man Boyd, the * unyielding advo. 
cate of the principles of Democracy ”’—the * gyo. 
cessor of his illustrious predecessor,’ Harris, who 
stepped out, as the committee show in this report, 
with the small sum of only ONE HUNDRED 
AND NINE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS AND 
EIGHT CENTS of the people’s money. 
Woodbury to Boud, March 25, 1837: “Sir, T regret tn be 


| under the necessity of complaining of your negleet to tracs 
| mit your return for the mouth of March last, and of remind. 
| ing you that greater strictness must be observed in the per- 
| formance of this duty.’"—Page 186. 


Boyd pays no attention to instructions, and V, 
M. Garesche is sent out as an envoy extraordi. 


| nary to ** tighten up thescrews’’ of Democracy in 
| Mississippi, and to examine into the land office 


affairs. On the 14th of June, 1837, he writes to 
Mr. Woodbury, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that Boyd is already, in a service only of some 
three months, a defaulter to the amount of FIFTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS—carrying out his un- 
yielding ‘‘ principles of Democracy !’’ He was 
as stern a Democrat as my colleague! [ read « 
few extracts, on the principles of a Democratic 
administration, from this letter (page 189 of the 
document:) 

«The man (Boyd) seems really penitent, and I an in- 


| clined to think, in commo. with his friends, he is honest.” 


So, doubtless, would my Democratic colleague 
think. 


‘¢ He has been led away from his duty by the example of 


|| his predecessor, (Harris,) and a certain looseness in the code 


of morality which here does not move in so limited a circ! 
as it does with us at home.’’ 


They do seem to have been plundering the 


| people, to use a western expression, with a *‘ most 
_ perfect looseness !”’ 


‘Another receiver would probably follow in the footstep: 


| of the two.”? 


It must be remembered that ‘ following in the 


| footsteps’’ was, in these days, a favorite plank in 


the Democratic platform ! 


“* You will not, therefore, be surprised if I recommend his 
being retained in preference to another appointment, for ht 
has his hands full now, and will! not be disposed to speculate 


| any more. He has, moreover, pledged his word that, if 


tained, he will strictly obey the law.” 
Mr. Chairman, I never knew a convicted horse- 


thief who would not promise to obey the law ir 
order to be pardoned out of the penitentiary, that 
‘he might have achance to steal another. Speak- 


ing of the predecessor, (Harris,) this Democratic 
agent writes: 

“ He, too, passes for an honest man.” 

On the 24th of July, 1837, Boyd writes to the 
Secretary that he isa defaulter, and that he will re- 
sign, (p. 187,) and the Secretary replies, (p. 188:) 

“Tam happy to hear of the frank and honorable cours¢ 
proposed in your letter of the 24th ultimo.” 


Thus it would seem that, according to this rule 
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y Democratic leaders, he who robs the public i 


Treasury of $109,000, ‘“passes for an honest I! 

«ig”—he who robs it of $50,000 only, and offers | 

., resign, is regarded as “frank and honorable, } 

od makes the Secretary of the Treasury “ hap- } 

” | 
Mr. Chairman, if my brief hour would permit, I || 
uid go on and show up similar cases. This large | 
wolame is filled with their details. Would that || 
very voter throughout the land could be furnished || 
with a COpy- It would cause tens of thousands |! 
¢ honest Democrats indignantly to drive from | 
sower the leaders of the party, which has toler- || 

‘ed these outrages upon their rights, and so fla- || 

vantly abused their confidence. I could go into || 

‘he cases of your Swartwouts and your Haw- || 

rinses, your Tods and your Prices, whose joint | 

sobberies amounted to more than two millions of | 
jollars! But, sir, I tarn with loathing and disgust || 

‘om this mournful picture of human depravity— 

this official record of political infamy, on the part 
of Democratic leaders, some of whom are now 
atempting to rally their dismayed and broken 
forces under the banner of Franklin Pierce. I let 
them pass, and merely give the list in a marginal 

note.* 1 

But, sir, this is not the only “Galphinizing”’ with | 
which I charge the managers of that party. My 
colleague always harps upon the efficiency of the 
Sub-Treasury. They promised, for this scheme, 
that it would free the Government from its depend- 
ere upon banks and bankers to transact its fis- 
cal affairs, and that by its penalties, its peniten- 
aries, its bolts and its bars, it would prevent 
further peculatiens upon the public Treasury. 
Yet, sir, the result is, that even under the Polk ad- 
ministration, the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment required the aid of banks and bankers. 
The terrors of all the penalties did not prevent }! 
your Wetmores, your Collinses, and your other 
sub-treasurers, from proving defaulters to the 
amount of near a million of dollars! 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

That the spirit of **Galphinism”’ still prevails 
among the Democratic leaders, | refer to the bill 
now before this body, and which I predict they 
will carry before our adjournment, by which Mr. | 
Ritchie is to get from the public Treasury some 
§200,000 or more of the people’s money, because 
he published the Union newspaper, and, acting |} 
upon the ** higher law ”’ principle, used his efforts 
to nullify the law of Congress providing for letting 
the public printing by contract to the lowest re- | 
sponsible bidder. 


i} 
| 

i] 
ij 


| Executive Committee, and is me gan 
| the public press, for lists of names to w 


| comparison of Galphinisms. 


DIX TO THE 








tors ‘**Galphinized”’ upon the Treasury to the 
amount of about $33,000! Here it is: 

Senators who REFUSED It: Senators who Took it: 
George E. Badger, N.C. David R. Atchison, Mo... $1,696 


i ' 
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books in a most mysterious manner, I beg lenve 


_ to refer him to his own deposition now on file in one 


John Bell, Tennessee, Solon Borland, Ark..... 1,808 | 
John M. Berrien, Ga. Jeremiah Clemens, Ala. 1,040 |! 
James W. Bradbury, Me. James Cooper, Penn.... 184 | 
Jesse D. Bright, ind. Augustus C. Dodge, lowa 1,440 
Andrew P. Butler, 8. C. Henry Dodge, Wis...... 1,584 
Lewis Cass, Michigan. Stephen A. Douglas, Iil.. 1,084 


Saumon P. Cnase, O. 


John H. Clarke, R. I. Alpheus Feich, Mich.... 896 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. Henry 8. Foote, Miss... 2,064 
John Davis, Mass. William M. Gwin, Cal.. 4,008 
Jefferson Davis, Miss. Joun P. Hate, N. 4H... 453 
William C. Dawson, Ga. Hannibal Hamlin, Me... 590 
R. M. ‘T’. Hunter, Va. Sam Houston, Texas.... 2,495 
Win. R. King, Alabama. George W. Jones, lowa, 1,600 
Willie P. Mangum, N. C. Jackson Morton, Fila... 1,336 
James M. Mason, Va. Moses Norris, jr., N.. 472 
Jucoh W. Miller, N. J. R. Barnwell Rhett, S.C. 512 
James A. Pearce, Ma. Thomas R. Rusk, Texas, 2.347 
Thomas G. Pratt, Md. Win. K. Sebastian, Ark. 1,520 
Wiliam H. Seward, N.Y. James Shields, lil..... -. 1341 
Truman Smith, Conn. Pierre Soulé, La........ 2.074 
Presley Spruance, Del. William Upham, Vt.... 520 
Jos. R. Underwood, Ky. Isaac P. Walker, Wis... 1,584 


James Whitcomb, Ind... 812 


Total amount...... ..#35,719 


Whigs in italics. Free-Soilers in SMALL CAPITALS. 


It seems that the Senator from California, [Mr. 
Gwry,]} ‘* Galphinized”’ the snug sum of $4,000, 


| on the presumption that he had traveled to San 


Francisco, by the ‘* fast line,’’ in about five min- 


utes, when, in truth, he did not, I suppose, so | 


much as rise from his cushioned arm chair; not 


| disturbed, perhaps, in his comfortable nap, ren- | 


dered pleasant by the ‘‘ fatigues’’ of the previous 
night-session. And, sir, this is the same ** Galphin- 
izer’’ who stands at the head of your Democratic 
through 
om may 
be sent electioneering papers to expose what is 
termed Whig Galphinisms! In his eyes, itseems 
an awful fraud to pay interest on money paid to 
whip England in our Revolution, and perfectly 
just to pocket $4,000 traveling fees, under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I ask the gentleman to 
allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My brief hour runs rap- 
idly, and [ have much more to say. I cannot 
yield, unless I havesaid something that is person- 
ally offensive to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I dismiss this examination and 
I have maintained 
the integrity of the Whigs in power, and exposed 
the frauds of their opponents. There are other 


| points in my colleague’s speech to which I must 


CONSTRUCTIVE MILEAGE. 


Sir, there is still another class of Democratic 
Galphinizers. I allude to your constructive mileage 
men. Look at your Democratic members of the | 
United States Senate. On the 4th day of March, 
1851, the Senate adjourned, as did this House, at 
afew minutes after twelve o’clock, m. An extra 
session of the Senate had been called by a message 
from the President, to attend to Executive busi- 
ness. The extra session was called to order ina 
few minutes past twelve. Senators did not quit the 
Chamber. Yet, sir, we find that a large portion 
of the Democracy, then congregated, acted upon 
‘he presumption that they had traveled to and | 
irom their respective homes, and received their 
mileage accordingly. {£ have here a statement | 
which shows that there were twenty-one Demo- 
crats who acted upon this forced presumption, | 
whilst there were three Whigs only. 
_A Memser. There were not many Whigs | 
there, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, sir, there were fif- | 
‘een Whigs who then refused: to take the con- | 
structive mileage, and only eight Democrats who || 
80 refused. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to ask the 
gentleman what session he speaks of? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The close of the Thirty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. JONES, Can the gentleman tell how 
aay have since received this constructive mile- 


es 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know and do not 
care. If any, let them meet the consequences. | 

he statement shows that your Democratic Sena- | 
poutine tien aka Cote mutha ances 


*See list at the end of speech, p. 1067. 


| sort in Ohio. 


advert. Much that he has said is but the repeti- 
tion of his old and stale stump speeches in Ohio, 
made a thousand times, and answered as often; 


Solomor W. Downs, La. 2,240 | 


of the Ohio courts. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had two United States 
Banks. Washington approved the first charter. 
The Democratic party, in 1816, chartered the sec- 
ond, and Madison approved the bill—William 
R. King, my colleague’s candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, voting for it. In 1832, a bill passed 
Congress. George M. Dallas, a leader of Democ- 
racy, reported the bill in the United States Senate. 
His Democratic colleague, Senator Wilkins, voted 
for it. The Democracy of Pennsylvania were 
almost a unit in its favor. Her representation in 
this Hall stood twenty-four for, and only one 
against it. Her Legislature resolved unanimously 
in favor of the institution. Yet, sir, subsequent! 
the party abandoned the policy and planted itaelf 
upon the support of 


STATE BANKS. 

The party recommended the ‘ pet bank sya- 
tem.’” It exploded, and brought distress upon 
the country. They then abandoned that. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


In 1824 and in 1828, the Democratic party 
claimed to be the original supporters of the pro- 
tective policy. ‘* Protection for the sake of pro- 
tection,’’ was their motto. General Jackson 
avowed the principle in his ** Coleman letter,’’ as 
he did in one of his messages after he was elected 
to the Presidency. In 1828, the party voted for 
the highest and strongest protection bill ever 
passed by an American Congress. Subsequently 
they abandoned that policy, whilst the Whigs 
have steadfastly supported it. My colleague says 
the Democrats are now against that policy, which 
is one truth for which I willingly give him credit. 
Yet, sir, in speaking of the ad valorem policy of 
duties, which distinguish their tariff of 1846, the 
gentleman, whose ideas seem to turn instinctively 
upon liquor, spoke of the effect of duties on the 
poor man’s brandy,and omitted to state that even 
by that law they abandoned their recently-adopted 
principle of ‘‘ ad ralorems,’’ and placed a protect- 
ive duty and a tax upon the poor man’s sugar. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

The Democratic party, every where, from 1828 to 
1832, avowed themselves in favor of a system of 
internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment. Subsequently they abandoned it, and their 
Executive vetoes fell thick and fast upon the mens- 
ures of Congress for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. The Whigs adhered to the policy 


| through good report and through evil report. 


and which any of our buckeye farmer boys can | 


answer successfully at their district school-house 
meetings, on winter evenings. His old song of 


|, **alien and sedition laws,”’’ &c., I therefore pass. 


He says: 


‘‘ Now, sir, I assert, without the fear of contradiction, 
that for fifty years every distinctive measure of policy, ad- 
vocated and supported by the ant-Democratie party, in op- 


doned by the party, and condemned by the verdict of the 
American people. And upon the other hand, I assert with 
equal confidence, that for more than half a century, every 
distinctive measure of policy, advocated and supported by 
the Democracy, and opposed by the anti- Democratic party, 
is still part and parcel of the Democratic creed, and has 
merited and received the approbation of the people of the 


'| United States-”’ 


Mr. Chairman,I do contradict it. I assert that 


| position to the Democracy, has been measurably aban- | 


the records show the reverse of this proposition 


to be true. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


My colleague always drags up this dead mon-— 


ster. He assumes that General Scott is for a 
bank now, because in 1841 he expressed himself in 
favor of such an institution. By the same reasoning 
my colleague proves that he is himself now in favor 
| of it, because he admits that he is a renegade 
| Whig, and was about those days in favor of a 
| United States Bank. That he has personal reasons 
| for opposing banking institutions, | cannot deny. 
| He has 80 


_ the amount of 
proof that he did not pay 
the stock, and for the fact, of which I have 


nag ate in a manufactory of that 
or up | 
een | 
informed, that his namedisappeared from the stock | 


Now, sir, the Whig policy prevaiis. The press- 
ure of popular sentiment has forced this Congress, 
with its heavy Democratic majority, to yield a 
triumph to Whig policy in this respect. 

LAND DISTRIBUTION. 


This was a measure of the Whig party, passed 
by Whig votes in 1832, under the lead of Clay, 
and defeated by the veto of a Democratic Presi- 
dent. Yet, sir, in the last Congress the wet lands 
were distributed amongst the States in which they 
are located, by the aid of a large Democratic vote— 
a distribution which was, perhaps, partial and ua- 
just to the States in which no such lands were 
sitaate. A few weeks ago, and soon after the 
Democrats, at Baltimore, put the anti-distribution 
plank in their platform, this House, with its Dem- 
ocratic majority of fifty, passed the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr, Ben- 
NETT,]} distributing a large portion of the public 
domain among the States. Here, sir, is another 
instance of the success of an important wes 
measure, and of the abandonment of its long-ad- 
hered-to policy by the Democratic party. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
The consistency of the Democratic party in 


| Ohio on this measure may be better understood 


{ by reference to the journals of the Legislature of 
\) 
me experience in the shin-plaster || 
| business, having once been a subscriber to stock to 


that State, which show that when it was first pro- 
posed the Democrats almost unanimously voted 
against the proposition to annex. They esubse- 
quently abandoned their opposition, when the 


|| leaders found it necessary in order to secure the 


** spoils of office.” 
THE BANKRUPT LAW. 
This was originally a Democratic measure, Mr. 
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Van Buren, when at the head of that party, was in | 


its faver; and Mr. Walker, late Democratic Secre- | 

tary of the Treasury, claimed the paternity of the | 

law. The Whig Congress, yielding to Democratic 

advice, passed the law; but finding that it was 

fraught with practical disadvantages, they very 

properly yielded to public opinion, and repealed it. 
“hat is the whole story on this point. 


GENERAL SCOTT AND THE FOREIGNERS. 


My colleague assails Genera! Scott in regard to | 
his views on naturalization, He finds him, he 
thinks, ‘* long time ago,”’ in favor of placing too 
heavy restrictions upon the right of foreigners to 
vote—now, too liberal. My colleague’s facts and 
arguments seem to neutralize each other. On this 
point of opposition, without inquiring, or caring, 
whether General Scott is the author of the anony- | 
mous article signed ‘* Americus,” which my col- | 
league has discovered in some old musty newspa- 
per, I content myself with the following letters, | 
which express very frankly his opinions at the | 
present time: 


Dear Str: In reply to your k.nd letier of the 8th instant, | 


I take pleasure in saying that, grateful for the too partial es- || U } 
| tion to allow a foreigner a vote who fights our 
| battles one 


timate you place on my public services, you de me no more 
than justice in obsuming that I entertain “kind and liberal 
views towards our naturalized citizens.”? Certainly it would | 
be impossible for me to recommend or support any measure 
inteuded te exclude them from a just and full participation in 
all civil and political rights now secured lo them by our repub- | 
dican laws ond institutions. 

[tis true that, in a case of unusual excitement some years || 
ago, when both parties complained of fraudulent practices | 
in the naturalization of foreigners, and when there seemed |! 
to be danger that native and adopted citizens would be per 
manentiy arrayed against each other in hostile faction, I 
wos inclined to concur in the opinion then avowed by leading | 
stutesmen, that some modification of the naturalization laws | 
might be necessary in order to prevent abuses, allay strife, | 
and restore harmony between the different classes of our || 
people. But later experience and reflection have entirely re- 
moved this impression and dissiputed my apprehensions. 

In my recent campaign in Mexico, a very large portion of | 
the men ander mytcommand were your countrymen—lIrish, || 
Germans, &c. [witnessed with admiration their zeal, fidel- | 
ity, and valor, in maintaining our flag in the face of every | 
danger, vying with each other, and our native-born sol- | 
cers in the same ranks, in patriotism, constancy, and heroic | 
daring. I wus happy to call them brothers in the field, as I 
shall always be happy to salute them as countrymen at home. 

E remain, sir, with great esteem, yours truly, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
WiriiaM E. Ropinson, Esq. 


Wasnineton, March 11, 1852. 

GenTLemeN: | have received your note, inviting me to 
join you at Philadelphia in the celebration of the approach- | 
ing St. Paurick’s day—an honor which, I regret, the pressof || 
business obliges me to decline. 

You do me but justice in supposing me to feel a lively in- 
terest in Ireland and her sons. Perhaps no man, certainly 
no American, owes 80 much to the valor and blood of Lrieh- || 
men as myself. Many of them marched and fought under 
my command in the war of 1812-°13, and many more (thou- | 
sands) in the recent war with Mexico, not one of whom was 
ever known to turn his back u 

1 salute you, gentlemen, with my cordial respects, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
R. Tyrer, C. MeCavuttay, W. Dickson P. W. Conroy, | 
and J. McCann, E-q’s., Committee, §c. 


After the conquest of Mexico, on his return to 
the United States, he was met at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, and in reply to an address by Al- || 
derman Franklin, said: 1} 


“You have been pleased, sir, to allude to our adopted | 
citizens. {can say that the Lrish, the Germans, the Swiss, 
the French, the Britons, and other adopted citizens, fought 
in the same ranks, under the same colors, side by side with 
native-born Americans—exhibiting like courage and effi- || 
ciency, and uniting at every victory in the same enthusias- | 
tic shouts in honor of our flag and country. From Vera | 
Cruz to the city of Mexico, there was one generous rivalry | 
in hervic daring and brilliant achievements. Let those who | 
witnessed that career of valor and patriotism say, if they 
can, what race, according to numbers, contributed most to 
the general success and glory of the campaign. On the 
many hard-fought battles there was no room for invidious 
distinction. Ail proved themselves the faithful sons of our 
beloved country, and no spectator could fail to dismiss any 
imaginary prejuilice he might have entertained as to the com- 
parative merits of Americans by birth and Americans by adop- 
tien.’ 

That, I think, will answer, especially when we 
remind ourselves of the fact that Franklin Pierce, 
a Democrat of overwhelming influence in the State 
of New Hampshire, where the Democracy have || 
always had an immense majority, belongs to the | 
pay which has retained in the constitution of that | 
State the clause excluding all persons from holding | 


office who are not of the Protestant religion, is 
General Scott’s opponent. 

In addition to these expressions of opinion, were || 
it necessary to go further to place General Scott || 


| (Mr. ae 
| whilst every ot 
_ General Scott’s views on the vexed question of 
| slavery, my colleague most carefully avoids ap- | 


| in this. 
| for the ‘* totality and finality’”’ here, and in favor 


Wasninoron, May 29, 1848. | 


| it. [Laughter.] 


| forcement of the ‘* Maine liquor law!” 


|| be derived from it; an 
| we are all preparing to separate, some of us, per- 


|| to stir up the embittered feelings which are, and 


the enemy, or a friend. i 


| recorded, and I stand where I have ever stood. 


‘| Toomss] bases his opposition to General Scott 





in his true light before the country, I need but re- | 
mind the people of the fact that the late convention 
of the “* Native American party’’ repudiated him 
and nominated another person as their candidate 
for the Presidency. 

But General Scott’s ** new plank”’ on this sub- | 
ject has disturbed the repose of my colleague, as 
well as of the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 

It is a little remarkable, that | 
er person on this floor is assailing | 


proaching that subject. Nota word from himon | 
the merits of the fugitive slave law. Why is this? 
My colleague dodged the vote on the passage of | 
the bill in the last Congress, and he has dodged 
the vote on the ** Hillyer resolution,”’ indorsing it | 
Does he wih to be understood as being 


of modifications of that law amongst his Free-Soil | 
constituents at home? It would have been inter- | 
esting to us, though perhaps not profitable to him, | 
to have heard him on that subject. But he flies 
off to the * alien and sedition laws,’’ and the nat- | 
uralization hobby, and anon regards the proposi- 


ear as most iniquitous! Now, Mr. 


Chairman, | regard that foreigner who casts his 


non’s mouth of our enemy under our glorious stars 


|| and stripes, as quite as deserving the right of suf- | 


frage as the one who may locate in my colleague’s | 
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ance, But he did not stand there. For = is en y 
General Scott has been the kaown candidate of an 4 year 


Soil wing of the Whig party.” the Free. 
The honorable gentleman “ intended to . 
| his Atkinson letter.’? And in repl ee 


toac 
inquiry made by myself, he kindly prefers’ 
give me his own entire history but for the wa 7 
of time. What he has omitted, I may, in wan 
undertake to perform. so 
Again: that gentleman, his colleagues, (Mess; 
Srepnens and Jounson,] and other southern _ 
tlemen, issued their pronunciamiento against (- 
eral Scott, on the Sth of July, the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the gallant chieftain’s battle of 
Chippewa. In it they say: 
* Among these ‘known incidents’ of his life there is not 
one, 86 far as we are aware of, in favor of the principles of the 
Tae Cee ee ote maualon ef Hien Bia 
** We consider General Scott asthe favorite candidate of 
the Free- Soil wing of the Whig party.” 
This opposition is founded upon General Scott's 
letter of 1843, on the subject of slavery, Written 


to Mr. Atkinson, of Pennsylvania. That is to 


| these gentlemen the fatal ‘* incident’’—for it is hig 
| only letter on the subject of slavery and kindred 


} 
| 


questions which has ever been published—fo, 
aught I know, the only one he has ever written, | 


| lot inthis ‘land of the free,’’ and faces the can- || propose to examine it, and to show by comparison, 


that these opinions are justified by quite as hich 
authority as that of gentlemen who now assail it. 
And, sir, I will prove that, although these assail- 


district, sell whisky at the cross roads, and elec- || ants, in their misguided zeal in behalf of slavery, 


tioneer for him as a candidate for Congress. | find nothing in it which ** commends itself to the 


[ Laughter. 


|| approbation of a southern man,”’ 


they are but 


Mr. GAYLORD. It is in your district where | the identical sentiments which were inculcated in 


they make whisky. [Laughter.]} 
Mr. CAMPBELL. True, sir. The difference 
between us is simply this: we make it—you drink 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I call for the en- | 
[Laugh- | 


ter. 
Mr, CAMPBELL. That might improve both | 
the manners and habits of some members. 


SLAVERY. 

General Scott has been assailed most bitterly on 
this floor in regard to his views upon slavery. I 
do not propose to renew the discussion upon that 
subject now. I have made no effort to do so dur- 
ing this session, because I have been unable to see 
the advantages to ony pects of the country to 

at this late period, when 





haps, to meet no more forever, | have no desire 


must, in the nature of things, continue to be the 
unavoidable fruitsofsuch discussions. Ata proper 
time I am ready to meet the issue. For myself, 
| have but to say that my sentiments have been | 


My principles are my own, and I shall not allow 





any party, or any political platform-making con- | 
ventions, to change them until my own judgment | 
satisfies me I am in error. 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | 
upon the reasons given in the extract which I 
quote from his speech of July 3d: 


** General Scott would have acted wisely and well not to | 
have invited scrutiny into his past opinions on slavery. | 
There are no known incidents in that life which commends | 
itself upon these great questions to the approbationof a south- 
ernman. Point to it. Heisa faithful soldier and an hon- | 
orable man, | know. That be will do what he says, I be- 
lieve. I object that he has not said what we require; that 
he has not pledged himself to stand by and firmly carry out 


| these great principles, and, therefore, as I believe him to be 


true to his own principles, and honest in holding them, I 
will not trust him where it is not clear that they agree with 
mine. 

* My hour, [ am informed, is near its termination; and I | 
shall, therefore, be compelled to pass by his Canada letter, | 
to which I intended to make reference. I intended to ex- | 
amine his Atkinson letter, and to show that every one of the 


| incidents of that history to which he has so unwisely in- 


vited the scrutiny of the people is against him, and speak 
trumpet-tongued against his being trusted upon this great 


by General Scott in relation to the principles settled by the 
compromise, or in relation to the subject of slavery in gen- 
eral, that is in unison with my own or the convictions of the 
slaveholding States of this Union, If he had stood upon 
these great questions where he ought to have stood, there 
would have been no need for his friend, the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] attempting to relieve him by a 
letter to the public from somewhat of the odium of his alli- 


| 
question. I do not know of a single sentiment ever uttered 


| 10, 1796: 


| legisiutive authority.” 





\| General Scott’s mind by the efforts of true and 


tried statesmen of the South, in whose wisdom, 
patriotism, and virtue no reasonable man, North 
or South, can hesitate to place the most implicit 
confidence. 

EMANCIPATION. 


General Washington General Scott wrote 
wrote to General La to D. P. Atkinson un- 
Fayette under date der date Washington, 
Mount Vernon, May February 9, 1843: 


* Town, myself, no s'aves; 
“To set the slaves afloat but never have attached 
at once, would, I really be- blame to masters for not lib- 
lieve, be productive of much erating their slaves — well 
inconvenicnce and mischief; Kuowing thai liberation with- 
but by degrees it certainly O8t the means of sending 
might, and assuredly ought to them in comfort to some po- 
be effected, and that, too, by sition favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness, would, in most 
cases, be highly injurious to 
all around, as well as to the 
manumitted families them- 
selves, unless the operation 
were general, and under the 
auspices of prudent legisla- 
tion. Bat I am persuaded 
that itis a high moral obliga- 
tion of masters and slave- 
holding States to employ all 
means notincompatible with 
the safety of both colors, to 
meliorate slavery, even to ez- 
termination.” 


Mr. Jerrerson wrote a letter to the convention 
of delegates from the different provinces, which 
assembled in Philadelphia in 1774, as follows:— 
(See American Archives, Ist vol. 4th series, page 
696.) 


“THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY 18 THE GREAT- 
EST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE COLONIES, where it was 
unhappily introduced in their infant state. But previous to 
the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is necessary 
to exclude all further importations from Africa. Yet our 
repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by in- 
posing duties which might amount to prohibition, have been 
hitherto defeated by His Majesty’s negative. Thus prefer- 
ring the immediate advantages of a few African corsairs to 
the LASTING INTEREST of the American States, and to the 
RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE DEEPLY WOUNDED BY THIS INFA- 
MOUS TRAFFIC.” 


GEORGIA MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The noble sires of the Georgians who now as- 
sail the expression of General Scott’s opinions 
above quoted, assembled on the 12th day of Jan- 
vary 1775, and made to the world the following 
declaration of their principles on slavery: (see 
American Archives, lst vol. 4th series, p. 1136:) 

“ We, therefore, the representatives of the extensive dis- 
trict of Darien, in the Colony of Georgia, having now 2% 
sembled in Congress, by authority and free choice of the 


inhabitants of said district, now freed from their fetters, do 
resolve : 


“5. To show the world that we are not influenced by any con- 
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| > . . | 
ied or interested motives, but s general paoetivers for an hour, but a whole day, by quoting similar l 
procteé of whatever climate, language or complezion, || s ; 
it Lane are our disapprobation and abhorrence of the || ea at ae by great men and by amall men || 
vee) practice of slavery in America, (however the || ° the South; ut having justified this ** incident ] 
soteared state of ourcountry or other specious argu; |/ in General Scott’s life, by the highest southern au- | 
ry Se plead for it,) @ practice founded in injustice and || thority, I must pass on. 
wy and highly dangerous to our liberties, (as well as \| 
ow ly, sing part of our fellow-creatures below men, and 
i apting the virtue and morals of the rest, and is laying 
ore oa that liberty we contend for, (and which we pray 
the bes’ 





: ; 
i Campaign 


Pledges, The Veto 





The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] 
ms ory to continue to the latest posterity,) upon a and a aenees that General Scott did not 
pr Almigrgundation. We therefore resolve, af all times, || £iVe @ en pledge to support the compromise 
a our udmost endeavors for the manumission of our slaves | measures, prior to the nomination. There may, 
» ‘ais colony, upon the most safe and equiiable footing for |) nerhaps, be some “ incidents”’ in that gentleman’s 
wr gasier and themselves. | political history quite as vulnerable as those of 
copTEERs BEE.. SR TEL PRVOLETION. | General Scott. If scrutinized, they might materially 
\ similar pledge was made at Philadelphia, on || weaken his present position. iG I am correctly 
he {0th October, 1774, (see American Afchives, informed, that gentleman joined the Whig ranks 
gine VOl-,) and signed by the following list of || in 1840. General Harrison was then the standard- | 
southern patriots, and others, who subsequently || bearer. Let us examine the principles, on this 
subscribed the Declaration of Independence: || point of pledges, which were then inscribed upon | 
Yoryland.—Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, jr., || the banner which won to its support the efficient 


‘iiiaw Paca, Samuel Chase. || aid of the gentle Georgia. General - 
el Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, | gentleman from Georg al Har 


| 
CAMPAIGN PLEDGES. | 


we @ 





et teary, i Richard Bland, Benjamin : Hatrison, Ed- ] Sean in his letter to the New York Legislature, } 
' ind Pendleton. _ . | i 1) 
*\orth Carolina. William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, Richard | “A better guarantee for the correct conduct of a Chief || 
Caswell. || Magistrate may be found in his character and the course of || 


: : ime 7 + 
south Carolina.—Heury Middleton, Thomas Lynch, |) his former life, than in pledges and opinions given duriog 
Coristopher Gadsden, John Rutledge, Edward Rutledge. | the pendency of a doubiful contest.” * * *~ * 


irman, 1 quote now from tho | & As it regards the subjects upon which the Legislature may | 
But, Mr. eet ee time. I hold in wed | be called to act, the pledges and opinions should be required, | 
who have ra alle hlet. which ‘ oan of 4 if required at all, of the candidates for Congress.”’ 1] 
n 0 a : - «t 

ae een in thins tall — ved, sir, fron the | In his celebrated speech at Dayton, Ohio, in that | 
very desk you now occupy—by a distinguished || eee “(Niles Be ones es f 
wuthern slaveholding statesman, in 1827, over } Sane ’ a eee = fe “ im ae :) ad \\ 
: candidate for so high an office be designated by | 

whose newly-made grave the nation now mourns. | the will of ei the 7 | 
i wil read an extract, which I commend to the e wi a portion, or a majority of the people, they will | 





i have come to the determination of sustaining auch a man 
special attention of those southern gentlemen who || trom a review of his past actions and life; they will no¢ 
a short time since, ona sad occasion in this Hall, Se oon rile ae = oe ~ will ee 
s : : : oO, Kt ction OF him ts pr e gh 
were 80 eloquent in their eulogies upon the virtues, he will carry out the doctrines of his party. This plan of 
the wisdom, and patriotism of that great man. It || choosing a candidate is a much surer bar against corruption | 
contains the sentiments which he subsequently || than the system of requiring promises. If the pledging plan 
impressed upon the people of his own State. || is pursued, the effect will be, to offer the presidential chair 
ose the identical pamphlet from which I to the man who will make the most promises. He who 
This, sir, 1s the pamp . 7 weuld pledge most, he who would promise most, would be 
received, in early youth, the impressions I bring || the man to be voted for, and I have no hesitation in deciar- 
into this Hall. I prize it highly. I read it, too, 


| ing my belief, that he~vho would thus subject bis course to 
because it fixes the time when, and not till when, || be thus tied up by promises and pledges, would not stop to 
there is to be a ** finality”’ to all agitation on this 


break them when once in office. Are my views on this 
, topic correct, or are they not?”? [Here the immense mass 
subject. Mr. Clay most eloquently said: : f 
« What would they, who thus reproach us, have done? 


of people exclaimed “ They are!’ “ They are !”’] 

wa . pe See Seee © bas oa In 1848, the honorable gentleman from Georgia 

they would repress all tendencies towards liberty, an : : : . ze 
ultimate emancipation, they must do more than put down wae promanent in sha =e the <oueee of that con 
the benevolent efforts of this society. They must go back |, test. GENERAL TAYLOR'S letter to CAP- | 
to the era of our liberty and independence, and muzzle the || TAIN ALLISON was the document of the can- |) 
cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. They || yass, We begged for something more, but the | 
must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atrocities.”’ . . 1 
eee @ 2) @TRer must blow outthe moral lights around gentleman contended that it was the embodiment 1] 
us, and extinguish that greatest torch of all which America || Of Whig doctrines. On the subject of pledges, 1 
presents to a benighted world, pointing the way to their || that letter says: 


nghts, their liberties, and their happiness. And when they “ec ; ; . 4 
have achieved all these purposes, their work will be yet in- |) be ecole nape patie digl pen Sampedy~ 1] 
complete. They must penetrate the human soul, and || best teat of fitness for office Gheoahe dannat he trusted with- i 
eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty. Then, ut pledges cannot be con ded in merely on account of them.”? | 
ond not till then, when universal durkness and despair pre- || 9% Pretses car wu it oo achastenn poopie have =. cond. || 


tail,can you perpetuate slavery and repress all sympathies, d , . 1} 
: b land : : ence in me they ought not to give me their suffrages.’’ 
ot oe nene ae efforts among fre yinbe lis et ee “Indeed, I have’ thought for eeu» ars | 


iota o unhappy portion of our race who are doomed 0 || 114, the known wishes and opinions of the Executive have | 
an aa . : exercised undue and injurious influence upon the legislative | 
Our friends who are cursed with this greatest of human || fo ament of the Government, and for this cause | have 


evils, deserve the kindest attention and consideration. || : . : 
Their property and their safety are both involved. But the || no SR RE SE SR we | 


liberal and candid among them will not, cannot, expect that 
every project to deliver our country from it is to be crushed 
because of a possible and ideal danger.” 

Yes, sir, there is the finality. You may have 
vexatious and bitter debates in this Hall; you may 
pass your laws and your resolutions reaffirming 
them; you may make and unmake your political 
platforms; you may elect, or, perchance, defeat 
General Scott, because of the emancipation ‘* in- 
cident”? of his life, or the manner in which he 
may have accepted your platform; but you cannot 
stop all agitation until you first possess yourselves 
of the attributes of the Omnipotent God, and de- 
stroy those sympathies which he has implanted in 
the soul of man, and which adorn and dignify his || co 1e ped 
character. Such, sir, were the opinions of the |) situtional agents for legislation.” 
great statesman of Kentucky, reiterated in his Weil, sir, General Scott was persuaded (by the 
speech at Lexington, in 1848, from which I quote: || gentleman perhaps) that this was the true position. 

“My opinions on the subject of slavery are well known. He joined with him cordially in the support of 

y have the merit, if it be one, of consistency, uniform- || General Taylor and this platform, thus recom- 
ity, and long duration. I have ever regurded slavery asa mended for its ‘‘ breadth”? and “strength.” He 


great evil—a wrong, for the present—I fear an irredeemable , 
Wrong to its unfortunate victims. I should rejoice if nota || learned the lesson on cam pledges, as he did 
uthern friends. And 


‘ingle slave breathed the air, or was within the limits of our || upon slavery, from our 
| now that he has practiced upon the gentleman’s 


country.” 

own precepts, he is assailed for it. Is there any 
fairness in this? Is there oak in it? Is 
there statesmanship in it? Is there, | ask, good 
common sense in it? Neither, sir, neither. If 
the gentleman from Georgia could “jump Jim 





| On the Ist day of July, 1848, the gentleman from 
| Georgia [Mr. Toomss] made a speech, in which 
| he eloquently expounded the doctrine of * plat- | 
| forms.”” After quoting this Allison letter, he says: 

*“ This is General Taylor’s ‘ platform.’ It is constructed 

| out of constitutional materials, and is broad enough and strong || 
enough to hold every man who does not prefer party to his || 
couple, He made it, and stood open before the nation; it |) 








tt 





7th of June, but gave utterance to the national voice, and to || 
the voice of their constituents, when they adopted General i| 
Taylor as their candidate, and supported him upon his own | 
platform. The Whigs do not fear to trust those measures 
which they deem important to the public welfare, to the un- 
controlled judgment of the people, speaking through their con- 





Mr. Chairman, I have many more authorities 
to justify General Scott, as well as those of us 
whom these bolters would excommunicate from 
the Whig party, before they will consent to vote 
for our candidate. I could consume, not merely 


Power, &c.—Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. 


|| as 1841, defined his po- 
| sition as follows: 


| third, fourth, fifth, and sev- 


| cessive termes; the other three 
| but four years each; and 


| was approved by the people and the Whig party ; therefore, | 
| the convention of Whigs who met at Philadelphia on the || an amendment of the Onnsti- 


| citizen should be eligible toa 
| reélection to the Presidency ; 
; and also of an extension of the 
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Crow,”’ and turn a political somerset, General 


Scott could not—would not. The gentleman, as- 
suming the command, issued the word of * "bout 
face!”’ but the old campaigner, not recognizing the 
right in a rank-and-file recruit, whe had evinced a 
determination to desert and join the enemy, refused 
to obey, and marched straight foward, according 
to the most approved discipline and usage of the 
Whig party. At this, the honorable gentleman 
became exceeding wroth, and we find him now a 
fugitive from the Whig party. That, sir, is the 
whole story, and the question of consistency is 


| respectfully submitted to his own deliberation, in 


his leisure moments, after he shall have finished 
giving ** aid and comfort’’ to the Democracy, and 
his effort to fix up a ** Union party” shall have 
more completely ** fizzled out!’ 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 


If this right, guarantied by the Constitution, is 
withheld upon one subject, it may be upon every 
other. It is important to understand the position 


| of candidates and of parties upon it. General 


Pierce and his party are recorded against it. Gen- 
eral Scott declared his opinion in the Atkinson let- 
ter, and this is another of the objectionable * in- 
cidents:”’ 


«J have from the first been of opinion that Congress was 


|; bound by the Constitution to receive, to refer, and to report 


upon petitions relating to domestic slavery, as in the case of 
all other petitions; but | have not failed to see and to regret 
the unavoidable irritation whieh the former have produced 
in the southern States, with the consequent peril to the two 
colors, whereby the adoption of any plan of emancipation 
has everywhere among us been greatly retarded.” 

These views are in exact accordance with the 
opinions eloquently expressed and advocated by 
Henry Clay, Damel Webster, and other distin- 
guished statesmen, in the United States Senate, in 
1839, as will be seen by reference to the debates. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF cu- 

LUMBIA. 

Here is another ‘‘incident.”’ It is the frank 
expression of a very conservative opinion on this 
subject, in the Atkinson letter. It is the same that 


| has often been avowed by leading statesmen, North 
| and South. 


It has been recently indorsed by the 
National Intelligencer, and other leading papers 
published in the South, as sound doctrine: 


“| suppose [ scarcely need say, that, in my opinion, Con- 
gress has no color of authority uncer the Constitution for 
touching the relation of master and slave within a State. 

“T hold the opposite opinion in respect to the District of 
Columbia. Here, with the consent of the owners, or on the 
payment of ‘ just compensation,’ Congress may segislate at its 
discretion. But my conviction is equally strong that, unless 
it be step by step with the Legislatnres of Virginia and 
Maryland, it would be dangerous to both races in those 
States to touch the relation between master and slave in 
this District.” 


ONE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


General Scott, as early General Jackson, in 
his third annual message 
to Congress, said: 

“ T have heretofore recom- 
mended amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, giving 
the election of the President 
and Vice President to the 
people, and limiting the ser- 
vice of the former lo a single 
term. So important do I eon- 
sider these changes in our 
fundamental law, that I can- 
not, in accordance with my 
sense of duty, omit to press 
them upon the consideration 
of anew Congress. Por my 
views more at large, aa well 
in these points as to the dis- 
qualification of members of 
Congress to receive an office 
from a President in whose 
election they have had an of- 
term to that of a Senator—u ficial agency, which I pro- 
period of six years. posed as a substitute, I refer 

you to my former message.’? 


This, too, is the doctrine espoused by Mr. 
Clay, and approved by the whole National Whig 
party, in its former contests. 


THE VETO POWER. 

This was designed, by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, as a conservative power, to enable the 
President to protect the other Departments of the 
Government from th® encroachments of the Legis- 
lature. It has, however, so often been made by 
Democratic Presidents the means of defeatin 
tariffs, bills to improve rivers and harbors, an 
other salutary acts passed by the Representatives 


« Of the eight Chief Magis- 
trates that preceded Gene- 
ral Harrison—whom the na- 
tion yet mourns—the first, 


enth, presided over this 
Union, reapectively, two suc- 


every one of the eight, whilst 
in office, became a candidate 
for a second term. 

* * * . 


“] am, however, in favor 0 


tution, in one of the forms 
prescribed, declaring that no 
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of the people, that, for twenty years, its practical / 
restriction has been made a prominent tenet in the 
Whig faith. It is worthy a remark, sir, that since 
the inauguration of General Taylor, not a single 
measure passed by the Representatives of the peo- 


ple has been defeated by 


General Scott, in his 
letter dated Washington 
October 25, 1841, said: 


“ The Exvecutive Veto.— 
This, by the tramers of the 
Constitution, could only have 
been designed—l. To ena- 
ble the President to defend 
his own rightful powers 
against usurpations on the 
part of Congress. 2. To en- 
able him to forbid other le- 
gisiative infractions of the 
Constitution; and, 3. To 
guard the country ageinst 
other acts of hasty or violent 
legisiation.’? 

” * . . 

“Thope, then, by an early 
amendinent of the Constitu- 
tion, to see a reduction of the 
President's veto. The regu- 
lation of patronage would 
property follow. 

“ There can be no good 
reason why the veto should 
no! be overcome by a bare 


majority in each House of 


Congress of all the members 
elected to it—say, for the 
ben fit of reflection, at the 
end of ten days from the re 
turnof the bill = An amend- 
ment to this effect would 
teave the President—the gen- 
eral representative of every 
Stare and district—armed 
with the votes of all the 
members absent at the mo- 
ment from the respective 
Houses ; and there will al- 
ways be some absent from 
both.”? 


General Harrison, in 
his letter to Sherrod 
Williams, said: 


““T consider the qualified 
ve'o upon the actsof the Le- 
gisiuture, conferred by the 
Constitution upow the Presi- 
dent, as a conservative pow- 
er, intended only to be used 
to secure the iastrument it 


means of the veto. 


Henry Clay, in the 
Senate of the United 
States,in 1842, proposed 
the following amend- 


mentto the Constitution; | 
‘When a bill, whichshall | 


have passed the Senate and 
House of Representatives of 
the United States, shall be 
returned by the President, 
with his objections to his ap- 
probation and signature, if, 
upon its reconsideration, it 


shall again pass each House | 


by a majority of all the mem 


| far greater than that ever dreamed of by the old Federal 
| party.’? 


bers belonging to such House, || 


notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s objection, it shall be- 
come a law, and the requisi 
tion by the existing Consti 
tution of two-thirds of each 


House again to pass the bill | 


in such cases, is hereby an- 
nulled.”” 


| extent, with ihose tyrants who have wuired against freedom, 


mankind !’? 


General Taylor, in | 


his Allison 
Captain Allison, said: 


‘* The power given by the 
Constitution to the Execu- 
tive, to interpose his veto, is 
a high conservative power, 
but, in wy opinion, should 
never be exercised, except 


letter, to 


in cases of clear violation of | 


the Constitution, or manifest 
haste and want of considera- 
tion by Congress.”’ 


self from violaten, or, in 
times of high purty excite- 
ment, to protect the rights of 
the minority, and the inter- 
ests of the weaker members 
of the Union.”’ 


The extent of the veto power over the will of 
the people, may well alarm the true Republican 
and the State-Rights man. The difference between 
a majority of this House, the populur branch 
of the Congress, and two thirds, which is the re- 
aoe vote to overcome a veto, is sizly members. 
There are eighteen sovereign States of this Union, 
that send here only sixty Representatives. So 
that it may be seen the President, in addition to 


| the shadow, when the substance is gone? 


| are daily becoming more and more corrupt, and unless it be 





any committee of either House’ Congress may specially 
call for.” 1] 


Genera Tay.or said, in ! is Allison letter: 


** The personal opinions of the individual who may hap- 
pen to occupy the Executive chair, ought not to control ihe 
action of Congress upon que-tions of domestic policy ; nor 
ought his objections to be interposed where questions of 
constitutional power have been settied by the various De- 
partments of Government, and acquiesced in by the people.” 


Genera Harrison said, in his speech at Day- 
ton, in 1840: 


** Power is power, it matters not by what name itis called. 
The head of Government exercising monarchal power, may 
be named King, Emperor, Presivent, Imaum, still he is a 
monarch. But this is not all. The President of these 
United States exercises a power superior to that vested in 
ihe hands of nearly all the European kings. 1: is a power 


Hon. Merepetru P. Gentry, ina speech de- 
livered in this House in March, 1842, said: 


* What, sir, is to be the result of this war of the Execu- 
tive against the legislative branch of the Government.” * | 
* * * Itis a war between the prerogative of the Presi- | 
dent and the supremacy of the popular will, as represented | 
in the Congress of the United States. It behooves every || 
man in taking his position with reference to this struggle to 
bear in mind that he identifies himself in principle, to some | 


or wih Hampden and Sidney, avd that host of wortuies | 
who have made their names glorious by the services which 
they have rendered in behalt of the rights and liberties of 


Hon. A. H. H. Srvarr, (present Secretary 
of the Interior, ) in a speech delivered in this House, 
in July, 1842, said, in regard to the increase of 
executive power over legislation: 


“Tf it be tolerated, you had as well surrender the whole 
legisiative power in the hands of the President. He will 
possess it substantially through the agency of his power to 
recommend a.d bis power toforbid. Why should we retain 
Give him the 
power to recommend what laws you shall pase, and the un- ;; 
qualified power to forbid your passing any that do not con- 
form to lis recommendations, and what more is necessary 
toinvesthim with absolute legislative authority??? * * * 
‘* If we stand here merely to register Executive edicts, where is 
the necessity of going through the forms of consultation and 
de:iberation? Why not suffer the iaws to be promulged ac once || 
fiom the Executive munsion, without the mtervention of a 
cumbrous legislative assembly? Or, why shail we not, when 
we assemble here in obedience to the letter of the Constitution, | 
at once make an address to his Majesty, the President, and beg 
that he will condescend, at his eartiest convenience, to inform 
us what laws are, in his opinion, necessary and proper to pro- || 
mote the int rests and huppiness of the people, and in what 
form they will be most likely to receive His Mujesty’s gracious 
approbation ?” 


it 


Hon. Tuomas L. Ciineman, in a speech deliv- | 
ered in this House, March 7, 1844, said: 


* Under their [the Democratic party] system the Execu- 
tive power is advancing with rapid strides, the public morals 


arrested our liberties will be lost.’ * * * * * * * 
“To reaist the downward tendency of things, the great 
Whig party are united toa man now, as they ever have been 
against the extension of Executive power. As a means of 
effecting its reduction to proper limit«, they are for a single 
presidential term; for the modification of the veto power ; for 
the separation of the purse and the sword; for the reduction of 
patronage ; for the non-interference of Government officers in 
elections, and for the rigid supervision of all Executive officers 


| by Congress.”? 


his other vast powers, holds a negative power || 


over legisiation equal to that of a majority of the 
States of the Union. Franklin Pierce and his 
party are pledged to exercise that power, if a 
particular law is passed, though there may be no | 
infraction of the Constitution. If this power may 
be thus exercised in one case, it may bein another. 
Yet honorable gentlemen, who talk eloquently | 
about State-Rights, State sovereignty, &c., are 


first to raise a shout for ** Pierce and the Veto!”’ 


EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE. 

The enormous and increasing patronage of the 
President, connected with the veto power as it 
has been practically brought to bear in defeating 
the popular will, is a point to which every eye, | 
jealous of the Republican rights which it was the 
design of the framers of our form of Government 
to secure, should be vigilantly directed. 

Geyera Scort, on this subject, in his letter of 
1841 says: 

“ vigency of the President in Legéalation.—1. | am per- | 
euaded that ‘his should be strictly limited. 2. To the veto | 
qualified as suggested above. 3. To the command of the | 
Constitution, * he shall, from time to time, give to the Con- | 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recommend | 


to thelr consideration such measures as he shall judge ne- || 
cessary and expedient;’ and 4. To furnishing, thre the |) 


appropriate Executive Departments, such details for bills as || partment shall act independently of and uninflu- 





At the Whig ratification meeting at Baltimore, 
held the day following the National Convention, 
which nominated Mr. Clay, the following resoiu- 

. . r 7 
tion was offered by Hon. Tuomas Y. Waxsu, and 
adopted by acclamation: 

“ Resolved, That the practical restriction of the veto power, 
which has g own, by repeated incroachments, into a mighty 
engine of Execut:ve despotism, the limitation of a President 
to a single term, the retrenchment of our national expend- 
itures by every practicable means, the reform of the now | 
glaring abuses and corruptions, and abuses growing out of | 


, an unworthy bestowal of Executive patronage, and the gen- 


eral reductions and burdens and ivcrease of benefits result- 
ing to the people from the existence and operations of the 
Federal Government, are objects for which the Whig party 
will unceasingly strive until their efforts are crowned with 
a signal and triumpliant success.” | 

Mr. Chairman, | think I have quoted enough 
Southern authority to justify every political sen- 
timent, whether on the subject of slavery or any 
other question of public interest, which General 
Scott has ever uttered. I do not pretend that his 
opinions accord with my own in all respects, nor, 
sir, shall I exactthat. Hemakes no Procrustean | 
bed for me; I desire to make none for him. It is 
enough for me to know that upon the great prin- 
ciples on which our republican system is founded, 
viz; that the representatives of the people shall 
make law, that the judiciary shall expound it, that 
the executive shall enforce it, and that each de- 


hio. 





- [August 12, 








sc: yt ahi Ohi delice onc 
enced by the other—his opinions accord w; 
own and are those which have uniformly be 
promulged as the great tenets of the Whig faith: 
His principles have been frankly avowed-—the, 


are Whig principles—and he has not on! 
cated them by pen and by speech, but at a)! ti 
and under all circumstances he has cordially aidet 
in the election of Whig men to carry them j - 
yractical effect. And, sir, though I look upon > 
beilient military career, and his forty years e 
service to the nation on its battle-fields, as entitlin, 
him to the gratitude of his countrymen in its full 
est extent, it is his unwavering devotion to i), 
great principles of republicanism, and his able an 
efficient advocacy of human rights and popular 
government, that commend him most to my 
humble support. 
Mr. Chairman, we may talk of legislative aid ¢, 
American industry—to internal improvements— 
to your railroads, your rivers and harbors—we 
may dispute about the expediency of a distrihy. 
tion of the public lands, or the propriety of banks 
we may agitate upon the question as to the de. 
tails of a fugitive slave law; but, sir, these are ql! 
mere measures which, even the mighty people, in 
all their sovereignty, cannot control until they 
shall first establish the great Whig principle tha 


advo- 


executive power shall not absorb the legislative 
| powers of the Government. 


Sir, upon each and 
all of these measures all that [ ask is free legisla. 
tion, uncontrolled by Executive vetoes—uninfly. 


enced by the President, either through fear, favor, 


or affection. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the contest upon this ancien; 
Whig principle now which creates the great qj. 
vision line between the political parties of this 
country—such a contest as in other days has de. 
throned monarchs and made rivers run red with 
blood. The jealousy of the Whig party of Ex- 


| ecutive power is justified by all human experience, 
| It is founded upon the great republican principle 


that man is capable of self-government, and that 
the will of the people, constitutionally expressed, 
should be the law of the land. It was the source 


| of that great struggle between the Whigs and 
' Tories of England during the reign of Charles | 


which brought the head of that monarch to the 
block. It displayed itself first here in the glorious 
struggle in our Colonies in the conflict between the 
same parties, during the reign of King George III., 
the one party contending that the people should 
make the law, the other asserting the prerogatives 
of the Crown! Thanks to the God of battles, 
and ever-living gratitude to the patriotism and 
valor of our forefathers, it triumphed in America! 

It was for the ascendency of these principles 
that I, an humble soldier, enlisted under the banner 
of that Whig party when executive power and 
presidential usurpations struck down the sover- 
eignty of the people! 

Yielding to executive influences, the Secretary 


| of the Interior may, ifhechooses, forget his record, 


and, for a time, punish his ‘* dependents’ who 
may dare think for themselves, in opposition to 


| Executive will. 


The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] and his colleagues, may grow faint as 
the battle waxes warm, and fall by the way-side, 


or join the ranks of our opponents under the 
banner of 


**The hero with never a scar !”"— 

My honorable friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Gey- 
TRY,]| whose eloquence, in days gone by, cheered 
on many a gallant spirit in support of these grest 
Whig truths, may grow weak and “ go home, 


|| withdrawing from the conflict those brilliant talents 
| which God gave him for the use of his country. 


The voice of the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Criveman,} may be hushed 
by his desires to form a°** balance-of-power party 
in the State Legislature. 

But let me say to each and to all of them, tha! 
that great cause will still be pressed forward and 
onward, with the spirit of our Whig ancestors, 
to a final and decisive triumph. 

I have been told by our opponents that we 
might as well ‘‘ surrender,”’ It is related, | be 
lieve by Headley, that the Emperor Napoleon 
was once, in the course of his life, struck with 
dismay at the sound of that word. It was near 
the close of one of his hardest-fought battles. 
The contest had been long—close—fearful. T° 





|352.] 


enn aa 


feo: the tide of battle, the ** Imperial Guard’’ had 
vey ordered into the action—those scarred vet- || 


eeling Bridge—Mr. T. M. Howe, of 
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former, | must trespass for a few minutes upon 
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vessels of the largest size and Aeight at the highest stage 
of water in the river.” 


heen OF || the indulgence of the House while I present, in a F ; 

erans Who knew no defeat, and whose personal i practical way, for its consideration, the prominent And in section eighteenth: 

jevotion to their great captain had caus them to || points involved in this controversy. _ “The Legistature reserves the right to amend the charter 
prave death, the ** king of terrors,”’ inathousand || Under the guise of declaring the bridges which || * 8 to secure the navigation free from any injury.’ 


forms. An officer galloped from the field, strewn | 
hick with the slain, to the Emperor, with the | 
. > 

message, ‘the Old Guard have surrendered !” |, 
Napoleon’s countenance was the picture of dis- || 

y! After a moment’s pause, drawing himself 
up to his full height, he exclaimed: ‘* Impossible, | 
sir! impossible ! The Old Guard know how to | 
die, but not how to surrender! ‘ So gentlemen |, 
will find it will be with the “ Old Whig Guard,”’ | 
who, under the banners on which their principles | 
have been inscribed and borne aloft by such gallant | 
leaders as Clay, Harrison, Taylor, and Scott, | 
have battled through many a contest. There is no i) 
such word in their vocabulary as ‘* Surrender.” 

Let others do as they may, sir; for my own | 
oart, | have long been enlisted in this cause—a 
soldier not for three months, nor six months, nor | 
«for the war’’ alone, but for life; and my greatest | 
aim shall be so to press on, that when my battles | 
are all over in this world, it may be written of me, | 
politically, at least— 

: “ Faithful found 
Among the faithless..." * * * * 


* * ** Unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 


His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 1 


Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind!” | 


aii si toh wba | 


List of the Democratic Galphinizers who plundered the 
Public Treasury, with the amount of each one’s plunder, 
as appears from the official document. 


} 


Samuel Swartwout, New York,..........0.. $1,225,705 69 
Wm. M. Price, Oe. «.') sauleles cada dee 75,000 00 
A. 8. Thurston, Key West, Florida .......... 2,822 14 
Geo. W. Owen, Mobiie, Alabama............ 11,173 48 |} 
Israel P. Canby, Crawfordsville, Indiana...... 39,013 13 
Abr’m McCarty, Indian «polis, Indiana........ 1,338 92 
B. F. Edwards, Ebwardsville, Mlinois........ 2,315 7 
W. L. D. Ewing, Vandalia, lilinois .......... 16,754 29 | 
John Hays, Jackson, Mississippi...... Udais ees 1.386 16 
Willis M. G een, Palmyra, Missouri.......... 2,312 12 
B.S Chambers, Little Rock, Arkansas,,...... 1,146 28 | 
David L. Tod, Opelousas, Louisiana........ « 27,230 57 |} 
R. R. Rogers, Opelousas, Louisiana...... .... 6,624 37 | 
Maurice Cannon, New Orleans .......... 65. 1,259 23 
A. W. McDaniel, Washington, Mississippi.... 6,000 00 
John H. Owens, St. Stephen, Alabama....... 30.611 97 | 
W. P. Harris, Columbus...... 5... Pos vied 0 109,147 08 | 
W. Taylor, Cahawba, Alabama.............+ 23,116 18 | 
U. G. Mitchell, do. i aded casas aute sate 54,626 55 | 
George B. Crutcher, Choctaw, Mississippi.... 6,061 40 | 
George B. Cameron do. aa 39,059 64 
8. W. Dickens, do. 11,831 91 
Same, do. 898 53 | 


J, W. Stephenson, Galena, Illinois 


Littebury Hawkins, Helena, Arkansas....... 100,000 00 | 
§. W. Beall, Green Bay.......seceeees die ele 10,620 19 
Joseph Friend, Washita, Louisiana.......... 2,541 91 
Wm. H. Allen, St. Auguetine........0 ....... 1,997 50 
Gordon D. Boyd, Columbus, Mississippi...... 50,937 29 
R. H. Stirling, Chochuma, Mississippi........ 10,733 70 | 
Paris Childers, Greensburgh, Louisiana....... 12,449 76 
Wm. Linn, Vandalia, [linois........ 6... 066. 55,962 06 | 
Samuel T. Scott, Jackson, Mississippi........ 12,550 47 
James T. Pollock, Crawfordsville, Indiana,... 14,89) 98 |) 
John L, Daniels, Opelousas, Louisiana....... 7,280 63 |) 
Morgan Neville, Cincinnati, Obio........... 13,781 19 || 
M. J. Allen, Tallahasse, Fiorida.............. 26,821 57 
Robert Key Brown, Spiingfield, Missourri.... 3,600 50 | 
Total,.......$2,054,209 &6 | 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. M. HOWE, | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
August 13, 1852, i 
On the bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a law- || 
ful structure and a post route. 
Mr. HOWE said: l 
_ Mr. Speaker: 1 do not propose to discuss the || 
Intricate legal questions which are involved in || 
the bill reported by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and now || 
aie for the consideration of this deme Ln 
as truly said by my worthy coll e, the 
chairman of "the Ju belay Committee, thet the || 
bill did involve questions which are eminently of 
& judicial character. There are other questions, 
7 a peace oneee no less eminent; f 
and while I propose to leave to my colleagues, 
who ere learned in the law, the discussion of the | 





have been erected across that great artery of com- 


In an act authorizing the erection of a bridge be- 


merce—the Ohio river—at Wheeling, Virginia, || tween Cincinnati and Covington, passed February 


and Bridgeport, Ohio, to be post roads, the true 
object sought to be accomplished is, the sanction, 
by an act of Congress, of an adjudged violation 
of the rights of the State which | in part represent, 
and to perpetuate what has been decreed by the 
highest judicial tribunal known to our laws to be 
** a public nuisance ona national highway.”’ 

That the Ohio river is a navigable stream is a 
matter of history, abundantly attested by thesta- 
tistics of its commerce in your Treasury Depart- 
ment; and was declared to be a common highway 
anterior to the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion. 

On the 12th of May, 1786, on motion of Mr. 
Grayson, of Virginia, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

* Resolved, That the navigable waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be- 


tween the same, be and they are hereby, declared to be 
common highways, and be forever free, as well to the inhab- 


| itants of said territory as to the citizens of the United 
|| States, and those of any other States that may be admitted 


into the Contederation, without any tax, uppost, or duty 
| therefor.’’ 


And subsequently, in 1789, when it was pro- 
posed by the State of Virginia to create an inde- 
| pendent State out of so much of her territory as 
| now comprises the State of Kentucky, the Gen- 

eral Assembly of Virginia passed an act for its 
erection as an independent State, upon certain 
| terms and conditions, among which are the fol- 
| lowing, viz: 


| the territory of the proposed State, or the territory that shall 
remain within the limits of this Commonwealth lies thereon, 


|} shall be free and common to the citizens of the United 


| States.’"—Va. Rev. Code, 1819, p. 50. 


| This act passed, as it will be seen, by the Gen- 


| cedent to the admission of Kentucky into the 
Union; and as a consideration, it is fair to infer, 


, to the other States for theif consent thereto, was || 
, assented to by Congress, (1 U. S. Stat. at Large, | 


64,) and therefore became a compact between Vir- 


| gima and Kentucky with the other States of the | 
The State of Pennsylvania, therefore, as | 
| one of the parties to this compact, claims the free 


Union. 


| navigation of the Ohio river as a right of which 


43,294 04 || she cannot be divested without her own consent, }/ 


| and denies that any power can lawfully be exer- 
cised here or elsewhere to obstruct the same. 


On looking into the history of the several at- | 


bridge the navigable waters of the West, it will be 

found that the several Legislatures, which have 
| granted charters to private companies for that pur- 
| pose, have carefully guarded against any obstruc- 
tion to their free navigation. In 1816, the Legis- 
| lature of Virginia authorized the erection of a 
| bridge across the Ohio river, at Wheeling; and, 
| studiously careful at that day not in any degree 
| to infringe upon the terms of the compact of 1789, 

it was expressly declared in the 19th section of 


/ 
1 
} 
n rhich have at various sb ma 
| tempts which h ve at vari times been made to 
} 


‘* That the use and navigation of the river Ohio, so far as 


eral Assembly of Virginia, as a condition pre- | 


i] 
a the act— 
I] 


** That, if the said bridge shall be so constructed as to in- | 
jure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge shall | 
be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to abate- 
ment, upon the same principles and in the same manner as 


if . . 
|| Other public nuisances are.” 


And, again, in 1847, when the Legislature. of 
the same State, by an act amendatory of the fore- 
going, authorized the erection of a wire suspen- 
sion bridge between Wheeling and Zane’s Island, | 
it was expressly provided— 

* That if the said bridge shall be so erected as to obstruct 


the navigation of the Ohio river in the usual manner, by 
such steamboats and other crafts as are now commonly 


accustomed to navigate the same, when the river shall be 


as high as the highest floods therein heretofore known, then, 
unless upon such obstruction being found to exist such ob- | 
struction shall be immediately removed or remedied, the 
said last-mentioned bridge may be treated as a public nuis- | 
ance and abated accordingly.”’ 

Kentucky, also, in an act to authorize the erec- _ 
tion of a bridge over the Ohio at the Falls, passed | 
December 23, 1831, provides in the ninth section: 

** That the said permanent bridge shail be erected so as 
to permit the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam- | 


17, 1846, it is also provided: 


* That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the said company to construct any bridge 
which may obstruct the free cad common navigation of the 
said river Ohio.”’ 

And in an act, passed as late as the 9th of De- 
cember, 1850, authorizing the erection of a bridge 
across the Ohio river at Louisville, it is provided 

“That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct any bridge which 
may obstruct the free and common navigation of the said 
river Ohio.’’—(Sec. 19.) 

The State of Ohio, also, has been equally jealous 
in guarding the Ohio river against obstructions to 
its navigation. 

The act authorizing a bridge over that river at 
W heeling, sanctioned and reénacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, on the 30th 

| December, 1816, provides— 

** That if the said bridge shall be so constructed as to in 
jure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge shall 
be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to abate 
ment, upon the same principles and in the same manner as 
other public nuisances are.—(Sec. 19.) 

In an act authorizing a bridge between Cincin 
nati and Covington, passed March 9, 1849, it is 

oy 
provided—(Sec. 13:) 

** That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct any bridge which 
may obstruct the free and comimon navigation of suid river 
Ohio.”’ 

| And by an act passed by the General Assembly 
of the same State, on the 24th of February, 1848, 

| incorporating the Steubenville and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, it is provided— 

“Sec. 2. And said company is further authorized, with 
the consent of the Legislature of Virginia, or by arrange 
ment with any company that may have authority from suid 
State, to construct a bridge or viaduct across the Oho river 
at Steubenville, so as to connect said road with aroad lead 
ing eastward from that place: Provided, That said bridge, 
or viaduct, shall he so constructed as not to interfere wth 
the navigation of said river.” 


Indiana, also, in an act authorizing a bridge at 
the Falls, passed January 26th, 1832, provides— 

“That the said bridge shall be so erected as to permit 
the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam vessels 
of the largest size and height, at the highest stage of water 
in the river.”’—(See 9.) 

The legislation of the States of Illinois, Mis 
souri, and New York, might also be cited to show 
|, that they have been equally careful in their grants 

of authority to bridge their navigable rivers to 
| guard against obstructing their free navigation; 
| but I will not consume the time of the House by 
a recital of their various acts of Assembly upon 
this subject. 

It is apparent, from the several acts. of Con 
gress,and the compact of Virginia and Kentucky, 
with the other States of the Union referred to, and 
the exposition which those acts have uniformly 
received at the hands of the Legislatures of all the 
States bordering on the Ohio river—Virginia her- 
self included—during a period of half a century, 
that the unobstructed navigation of that river, 
free to all the States, was considered as a settled 

| principle, unquestioned, and universally esteemed 
unquestionable, until the recent controversy be- 
tween the State of Peansylvania and the Whee!- 
ing and Belmont Bridge Company, at whose in 

| stance,and for whose relief, the interposition of 
Congress is now invoked. 

A succinct statement of that controversy [ quote 
| from theable argument of the Hon. William Wil- 
| kins, which was read before the committee which 
| has reported the bill under consideration: 

“Under the amendatory act of the Legislature of Vir- 

ginia, passed in 1847, the wire suspension bridge now exist 
| ing between Wheeling and Zane’s Island was commenced 
; in 1848, and finished in December, 1849.- Before its com- 
pletion, it being discovered that it would obstructthe steam 
| boat navigation of the Ohio river, and be a serious injury 
| to the ports, public works, and commerce of Pennsylvania, 
a suit was commenced in July, 1849, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by the State of Pennsylvania, ageinst 


| the stockholders of the company. After full argument the 
| case was referred to a distinguished jurist of New York, 


|| Chancellor Walworth, who was authorized to visit and ex 


amine the localities, and take testimony as to le effect of 
the bridge on navigation. 
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“The commissioner called to his assistance a distin- 

uished engineer, now chief engineer of the State of New 
Pork, and spent several months in the examination of the 
subject and in taking testimony. ; 

‘ Some of the most learned and distinguished men of sci- 
ence of the age were examined by him. Practical men were 
also interrogated, and upon their testimony, and his own ob- 


servation, areport was made,characterized by the diligence | 


and ability of its author. After a full argament a second 
time, the opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered in 
February, in which, among other things, the following points 
are adjudged: 

J. The Ohio river is a highway of commerce between 
the States, free navigation whereof being secured by regu- 
iations of Congress, and by compact of Virginia and Ken- 


tucky with all the States of the Union, it cannot lawfully | 


be obstructed under authority of any State. 

«9. An obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio river is 
an injury to the commerce and public works of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for which she is entitled to redress by pro- 


ceedings in equity in the Supreme Court of the United | 


States. 


“<3. The Wheeling Bridge is a serious obstruction tothe | 


navigation of the Ohio river, and is a public nuisance. 
“<4. It obstructs the passage of the seven daily steam- 
ackets between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, which carry one 
palf of the trade, and three fourths of the passengers on the 


Ohio river ; the annual value of the merchandise and freight | 
carried by them exceeds 335,000,000 in value, and the pas- | 


sengers over 80,000 in number. 

«5. The bridge is not ninety-two feet above the ground 
at any point; its highest point is not over the channel, and 
it is thirty feet lower at one end than at the other, so that 
the packets cannot pass, in any stage of water, without re- 
ducing the height of their chimneys, or lowering them in 
order to pass the bridge. 

“6. It is clearly proved by science, and confirmed by 
practical skill and experience, that the present height of the 
packet chimneys is necessary, and that they cannot be re- 
duced in fength without serious injury to the speed and 
power of the vessel. 

‘©7, The packet chimneys were as high as they now are 
before the erection of the bridge. Chimneys of equal and 
greater height are used on the ocean steamers, and the best 
packets of the eastern waters, the lakes, and thé Missis- 
sippi. 

Mf 8. Itis proved by science, experience, and the nature 


of things, that the packet chimneys cannot be lowered in | 


order to pass the bridge, without imposing heavy expense 
upon the packet, and endangering the safety of the vessel, 
and the lives of the passengers and crew. 

“9. The defendants are required to relieve navigation 
from obstruction by elevating the bridge to the height or 111 
feet above low-water level for the width of 300 feet over 
the channel. 

10. This can be done, and the bridge, after all expend- 
itures ure made, will yield a fair profit to the stockholders. 

‘* From the history of the case, it is apparent that the 
question is, whether a great public wrong shall be sanc- 
tioned in order to relieve a private company froin a com- 
paratively small loss, oceasioned by the unskillfulness of 
their engineers, and their own disregard of law? Whether 
the commercial rights of Pennsylvania shall be subjected to 
perpetual annoyance and injury in order that wrong-doers 
may be relieved from affording a redress within their pow- 


er, and which will still leave them an ample revenue upon | 


the capital invested in their illegal enterprise ?”’ 


The majority of the committee, in their report 
accompanying this bill, concede the fact that the 
bridge is an obstruction to what they are pleased 
to term ** high-pipe steamboats;”’ but that ‘it may, 
* at little inconvenience, be remedied by so con- 
* structing these ‘high pipes’ as that they may be 
‘lowered while passing under the bridge; whilst, 
* upon the other hand, the elevating of the bridge 
* to the height of 111 feet,as ordered by the court, 
‘so as to enable this class of steamboats during 
‘high floods to pass under the bridge without low- 
* ering their chimneys, would be attended with great 
* expense to the company, and much inconvenience 
“to the commerce and travel passing over the 
* river.”” ai 

The committee do not pretend that it is imprac- 
ticable to elevate the bridge in accordance with the 
decree of the court; for the fact that such elevation 
is practicable has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the testimony of many of the best engineers of 
the country. : a : 

John A. Rebling, an eminent civil engineer of 
much experience in the construction of wire sus- 
pension bridges, says: 

*T am acquainted with the locality of the Wheeling 
Bridge, having made the surveys necessary for the planning 
and execution of such a structure. A bridge might have 
been constructed at an elevation in the centre of 25 feet 
more than the elevation of the one erected, or about 120 
feet in the clear above low water, by simply continuing the 
rise of the floor at the rate of five feet in a hundred from the 
abutments to the center—a distance of 500 feet. Both abut- 
ments would have to be 95 feet high from low water to the 
base ofthe towers ; the latter would require a further height 
of about 100 feet; total, 195 feet. There is ample distance 
on the island to effect a descent. If there was any absolute 
necessity fora still higher elevation, more might be obtained 
by going further back with the approaches, and by increas- 
ing their rate of ascent.””—Original Record, 180, 

E. F. Johnston, engineer, says: 


**\ have made a rough estimate, in my mind, of the eost 


| 


1 
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|| of raising the suspension bridge at Wheeling to a height of 


13u feet above low water—a portion of the bridge of this 


| height to be 400 feet in extent; the remainder of the road 


way to incline in the same degree as the present bridge now 


| declines. My opinion is, that this change can be effected 





Bee cd 
|| delicate, not to say doubtful power, of placing it- 
|| self in a position of antagonism towards a codrdi- 


| 


a aaa eran 


on between ninety thousand and one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

It is not pretended that the bridge was designed 
for, or that it is adapted to the transit of locomo- 
tive engines and railroad cars, as Mr. Ellet, the 
engineer who planned and superintended its con- 
struction, says distinctly in his report to the cit- 
izens of Wheeling: 

**] do not wish to be considered as holding out any 


| promise that the Wheeling Bridge, as it is intended to be 
| constructed, can be safely used for the passage of locomo- 


tive engines.”’ 


And in another place he says: 

‘The work is designed expressly for common travel, and 
the use of heavy teams.’’ 

Mr. McAlpine, the distinguished chief engineer 
of the State of New York, who was selected by 


| Chancellor Walworth, says upon this subject: 


‘* In compliance with the instructions to inquire as to the 
adaptation of the bridge, as now constructed, to railroad 
purposes, for the passage of loaded trains of railroad cars, 
drawn either by locomotives or by horses, I have to reply, 
that I am satisfied that the bridge, as now constructed, is 
not adapted to such purposes.”’ 


Thus it will be seen that there can be no objec- | 


tion to the elevation of the bridge growing out of 
its supposed adaptation to railroad purposes; and 
as the resulting inconvenience, if any, to the com- 
merce and travel across the river, by the ordinary 
modes of conveyance would be so inconsiderable, 
the whole matter may be considered as resolved 
into an appeal to Congress, to exercise the very 


nate branch of the Government, and practically 


nullifying one of its solemn decrees; and that, too, | 


upon the slender apology of saving a few dollars 
to the exchequer of a private, local corporation. 
The application which is now made to Congress, 
can be regarded in no other light than as an appeal 
from a solemn decision of the supreme judicial 
authority of the Union, by the unsuccessful party 


who asks the legislative branch of the Govern- | 
ment to protect them from a judgment enforcing | 


a State compact on behalf of one of the States 
whose rights are invaded. The case, therefore, 


involves not only important commercial interests, | 


but also serious questions of State right and con- 
stitutional authority. 

And you are asked to sit asa court, for the cor- 
rection of the errors of the Supreme Court of the 


| United States, in a case involving principles of | 


| such momentous import, commercial as well as 
|| judicial, without any report upon the subject, either 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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| 
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| by the Committee on Commerce or the Judiciary. 


If it shall be determined by this body to go be- 
hind the judgment of the court, and try this case 
de novo, | respectfully suggest that it is due to 
the important legal Se involved that its ac- 


|| tion should, at least, be deferred until these prin- 


ciples can be fully examined, and reported upon 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

If, however, it shall be determined to press the 
House now, without such examination by that 
committee, to final action upon the passage of the 


1 bill; then I would respectfully suggest, that in the 
|| consideration of facts to 


|| such facts as have been judicially ascertained, are 


uide its deliberation, 


far safer guides to a just conclusion than the va- 
rious ex parte statements which have from time to 
time been profusely scattered around this Hall. 

I proceed, therefore, to call the attention of the 
House to such facts as have been judicially as- 
certained to be such, and which are gathered from 
the report of Chancellor Walworth, and the opin- 
ion of the court. 

The fact that the bridge is an obstruction is not 
only shown by the report of the commissioner, 
but is conceded by the committee who have re- 
ported this bill. The extent and degree of obstruc- 
tion is thus stated by the court: 

“ Tt.is said that seven packets are the only boats obstruct- 


ed by the bridge of the two hundred and thirty which ply 
upon the Ohio, and run to Pittsburg. 

“The transportation of goods and passengers by these 
packets, will show their relative importance as instruments 
of commerce between Cincinnati and Pittsburg. From the 
evidence, it appears that they convey about one half the 
goods, in value, and three fourths of the passengers, between 
those cities. Taking the Keystone State asa criterion, each 
packet transports annually thirty thousand nine hundred 
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| and sixty tons of freight, and twelve thoy ' 
The line was established in 1844; and it appeaemeteen. 
proof, that since that time it has transported be {rom the 
| above cities nearly a million of Passengers, Ween the 
*< {tis in proof that the life of these packets ay, . 
1 years, when their places in the line must be suppicat”* 
|| boats. If to their original cost of construction by new 
added the expense of running them for five aie’ Te be 
nothing for repairs or accidents, a total sum will is 
|| pended of $1,680,000. ‘Irhis amount of Capital is appro, 
led every five seas ts running this line of packet. 
structure of the bri cost less th ~ the 
um. ee an one eighth of ina 
«<The speed of these boats, their excellent 
tions, and their general good management, recommerant” 
to the public, as is shown by the large amount of ee 
passengers which they convey; and any change a ad 
structure, or in the production of the propelling power 4. 
shall impede their progress, would noi only impoes hic 
their proprietors a most onerous tax, but wouid ercaih : Upon 
their profits, by reducing the amouut of freight ang —e 
gers. And no part of the amount would probably sane 
| Other boats on the river, but to the northern or ain oo 
| lines, where greater expedition is given.” = 


In his report, the commissioner says: 


«The boats running in that line, and Passing the site of 
the present suspension bridge, in 1849, previous to the ; - 
when the first cables were thrown across the easjery branch 
of the Onio, at Wheeling, were the Clipper, No. 2; 1), of 
bernia, No. 2; the Brilliant; the Messenger, No, 2; the be . 
Newton; the New England, No. 2; and the Monongaiels, 

“The Clipper, No. 2, came out in March, 1846; was 9); 
feet long, and had chimneys 64 feet high. The Hibernia, 
No. 2, came out in 1847. She was 225 feet long, and ,.. 
|| chimneys were 72} feet high from the water. The Brillian 

came out in February, 1848; was 227 feet long, and had 
chimneys 71 fect high. Tire Messenger, No. 2, came oy i. 
the winter or spring of 1849; was 242 feet long, and had 7 
feet chimneys. The Isaac Newton was [82 feet long pos. 
had chimneys only 63} feet high. The New England, \o.9 
was 222 feet loug, and her chimneys were 65} feet hier 
The dimensions and height of the chimneys ol the Mony. 
gahela [ have not been able to ascertain from the evidency, 

‘There were also two other regular packets running pac 
Wheeling in the spring and summer of 1849, previous to ihe 
erection of the bridge; the two Telegraph, running as reg. 
ular packets between Pittsburg and Louisville. The ebm. 
neys of the Telegraph, No. 1, were 80 feet high, and those 
of the other Telegraph, were 79 feet 9 inches high. 

* Not more than two or three of these nine packets had 
their chimneys prepared for lowering at the close of ihe 
navigation iv the summer of 1849. And of the five larges:, 
only one of them could have gotten under the bridge, on a 
| twenty feet stage of water, with the chimneys standing; 

and that one—the Brilliant—could not have gotten under 
|| when the water was more than twenty-one feet upon the 
Wheeling bar. And neither of the two Telegraphs could 
have gotten under the bridge at thirteen feet stage of the 
waier, with their chimneys standing. 

‘sf the bridge had been erected in 1847, therefore, and 
these nine packets had then been running, two of thew 
could not have gotten under the bridge for nearly three 
mouths, when the water was thirteen feet and over. Two 
of them would have been unable to get under for thirty-three 
days, when the water on the bar was twenty feet and over; 
another—the Brilliant—from nineteen to twenty-five days, 
when the water was over twenty-one feet; and the other 
four as much as ten days, when the water was twenty-nine 
|| feet and over, unless they had lowered or cut off their cbim- 
neys.”’— Wallworth’s Report, p. 32. 


The passage of three of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati packets, which were running on the Ohio 
before the erection of the bridge, had actually been 
stopped, or obstructed by such bridge previous 10 
the order of reference by the court, the Messenger, 
No. 2, the Hibernia, No. 2, and the Brilliant. 

The first of these boats arrived at the bridge on 
the 10th of November, 1849, on her downward 

assage, upon a twenty feet stage of water, and 
fad to cut her chimneys before she could pass the 
bridge. She was detained there about seven hours. 
She was subsequently detained at the bridge seven 
hours, and had to cut off her chimneys a second 
time. 

The particulars of the detention of the Hibernia, 
No. 2, are thus detailed in the testimony of Cap- 
tain Klinefelter: 


‘ Hibernia No. 2, Tuesday Packet. 

“ We left Cincinnati on Friday, the 9th of November, 0 
her last trip up, bound to Pittsburg, with about 230 poner 
gers in all when she left Cincinnati, bound to different por's, 
but principally to Pittsburg. We had not a great dea! 0 
freight on this trip; the principal part of it was (or Pitt 
burg. She reached Wheeling on Sunday, the 11th of No- 
vember, about noon. There were 25 feet 7 inches of waler 
in the channel at Wheeling. She did not reach Pittsburg 
at her usual time; she was hindered by the bridge. She 
could not get under the bridge with her chimneys. It wa 
nothing more than a common freshet—nothing more thaa 
common high water. The bridge was from 6 to 7 feet 
low for her to pass on that stage of water. We laid thé 
boat up at Wheeling, and shipped her freight and passe" 
| gers on board the James Nelson for Pittsburg. The Nels" 

$asmail boat. We can’t say what the damage is yet. We 

id to the James Nelson fur one item, $140 for passenge™ 
Her next down trip was injured by not being in Pitisburt '° 
time, She did not reach Pittsburg until 7 o’clock on Tuc 
day morning. Her regular time for reachin Pupsvers 
from Sunday noon to Monday morning. Judging from ore 
nary occasions, she was injured in her downward trip 3 
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one of Our chimneys, which was injured in passing the || had at the time from twenty-five to thirty men of ourown, || Lam carpenter on board the steamboat Brilliant, and was 

Bers ige, was taken down, and they are working at it now. If || including laboring men, engineers, and mates, engaged in || on her during her last trip from Cincinnati to Pittsburg. The 
the ane be pat up again, the cost of a new one will be | working at the chimneys, iu getting them out of the way, |) said boat arrived at Wheeling on Tuesday, the 20th instant, 
the 300. [ think it can be put up again.”—Captain Kline- || and clearing them up. From the cily we got two sheet iron || about five p, m. of said day, and was unable to pass under 


|, workers, to assist in repairing the chimneys; we also had 


a seer. : : ’ the bridge, owing to the high stage of wuter. 
ee f «The second obstruction to the passage of the Hibernia | some blacksmith work done in town, besides the work done | The captain directed deponent and the first mate, William 
a eccarted day before yesterday, 18th December. We left Pitts- | by our own blacksmith. Our chimneys were fixed uptem- || Romick, to measure the distance between the bridge and 
i - burg about llo’clock.” * * * “ Wereached Wheeling _ porarily, to run to Cincinnati and back to Pittsburg, which || the surface of the water, and also to measure the height of 
ws about 5 o’clock. The water, by the marks on the Wheeling | we did. The chimney broken in the middie we repaired at || the pilot-heuse and hog-chain braces, to see if we could pass 
: i. wart, was 27} feet. We lacked | about 6 feet of getting |. Wheeling ; the chimneys have not since been altered. The |, under. In compliance with his orders, we went out and 
os ander the bridge. We found the river falling sosiowly that || breeching, with the chimneys, are sagged, so that they do not | found the distance between the bridge and the surface of 
. 7 we should not be able to get under the bridge in less than stand straight, and in lowering, they lower to one side ”’ || the water 41} feet, and we also found that the hog-chain 
» thirty or thirty-six hours, which would throw us off our The accident to the other boat, the steamer Cin- braces were too high by about 7 feet to allow the boat to 
ida. reguiar day and cause us to lose a trip, as we should not be | pass under, 


| cinnati, is thus described in the testimony of John 


save Cincinnati on our regularday. We leave Cin- || . 
penta ; | Ferguson, the pilot of the boat: 


The pilot-house was too high to pass under by between 
cinnati on the same day every week, and if we miss that fe n 


] and 2 feet. The Brilliant was detained from Tuesday 


heir day we have to lay by for aweek. We then thought proper “ Cincinnati, Wednesday Packet, until Friday afternoon following. 

ich to reship our freight and passengers on another boat, and “We reached the bridge a little after dark. It was a | EDWARD BOLAND. 
ae the Hibernia, No. 2, returned to I ittsburg. She will have to |) beautiful moonlight evening. I think there was between 4 Sworn and subscribed this Mth day of April, A. D. 1852. 
sen jie here until her regular day for going down next week. || and 5 feet of water on the bar at Wheeling; but I did not Tos. Steet, didermen. 
en There will be no regular boat to take the place of the Hi- || look at the gauge-mark. We lowered our chimneye at the || 


William Romick, of lawful age, being duly sworn, doth 


; oming up from Cincinnati to-morrow, (Frida 
bernie 18 CO 2 f y depose and say : 


‘ | wharf at Wheeling, low enough, as we thought, to pass un- 
the 24th of this month,) so that the upward trip is entirely 


| der he bridge. 


ant apprehension that this boat would not be able to get under 


’ I had done so, By this time the chimneys had gotten be 
the bridge at Wheeling.’*— Original Record, 173. 


yond the bridge. I asked them if some of the guys were 
not broken; the captain and the other pilot said they thought 
not. I told them something had struck the pilot-house very 
close to my head. A piece of the cross timbers of the | 
bridge, on which the flooring rests, a litde over 2 feet long, 


sary height; and in the memorial of the Wheeling 
and Belmont Bridge Company, presented to Con- 
gress at its present session, and which is the 
ground-work of its present action, it is distinctly 
| charged, that **they were lengthened solely for 
which bears the marks of hav. ng been struck by a chimuey 


| | th f furnishing testi t 

ov . s . 
| and torn off, was shortly afterwards found on the hurricane b sdee.” Thi Mr. Soeck SS ae oer es 
bo near ihe pilot-house. All the guys of the larboard || DMGge. 8, Mr. Speaker, is a grave charge 


ad 


en i] We came up to the bridge as slow as we 5 am the Sek me the st boat Brilliant eT 
Jost to us. ; |, could come ; and as we approached it, the other pilot, who | weaned 4 , } AS OB ENS steamsont Eritant, on wes 
« We have lost the receipts of the week, which, at an av- || was looking out with the capiain on the forepart of the hur- || OM board during her last trip. I have heard the facts set 
erage, at this season of the year, would he about $1,600 a || ricane deck, called to me to stop the boat just as the bow of | — in the — of yee ap ay and knew them to 
et week ; and it has caused us to lie still, under an expense of || the boat was commencing to pass under the bridge, at the en Uae, and 5 hereby funy join bien in Die stace- 
_ 95°0 or 3600. Our present losses are nothing, in compari- | very highest point of the bridge. He tuld me [ had better me am - eee them the —_ the whole tru h, and 
Ich gon to those which will follow from the loss of confidence || back the boat. I stopped her as soon as possible, but the nothing Sut the Wut. } ILLIAM ROMICK. 
Hi. in our boat. Our friends will not go with us, from the ap- || chimneys had struck the bridge before I could back the || Sworn and subscribed this 29h day of April, A. D. 1852. 
a rehension, on ese ere “= vorkn vy oe a | — I then thought it would mn more dangerous 10 | Pos. Steen, diderman. 
a ot be able to get under the bridge. e le is, on the day || back her, as the chimneys were so far under, and I went || i 
N15 before yesterday, with but nineteen cabin passengers, and I | ahead. The chimneys telex lowered backwards, would | an soe neat — stated, ie ats ge ghd 
la never knew so small a number leave Pittsburg on a packet || have been torn down by the bridge if [ had backed the boat. a SOUS, Pa ee ne oF Cnege gs ae 
me poat before. The cause of this, I have no doubt, was the || The captain told me to start the boat ahead, and I told him | Pittsburgand Cincinnati packets are of an unneces- 


| The following is from the testimony of Captain | 
nd Redmond Grace, in reference to the detention of || 
2 the steamer Brilliant: 
« Brilliant, Thursday Packet. 
o « The Brilliant was detained at Wheeling yesterday morn- 
te ing, December 18, 1849, by the obstruction to her passage 
ist caused by the bridge. The stage of water when we reached 
- Wheeling, was about 24 feet. We were detained there be- | 
: tween three and four hours. We were compelled to cut off | 
- 4 feet from each of our chimneys. The water was still | 
rising. We were very near having to cut off an additional | 
. portion of our chimneys, from the rapid rise of the river. | 
We did | 


chimney, except one, were broken; and the hinge of the || uttered against a large number of my constituents, 
chimney was also broken to pieces, and that chimney hung || who comprise the proprietors and officers of these 
; quartering over the pilot-house nearly over my head. |) boats—gentlemen who, for intelligence, honor, and 


When I saw the chimney sway over my head in that way, 5. ; 
I was very badly frightened, but dured not leave my | honesty of purpose, will compare favorably with 


| post. T'wo of the iron cross-pieces between the chimoeys, || the constituents of any member on this floor, and 
| Soin t a tivoeel ae tates eomeans an ell they require no indorsement at my hands, 
rem broke through the hurricane deck and the cabin : : : : 
<< Oe thie test Orin: we lant eeene Gent to timeet deck, and fell on to the lower guards of the main deck. It It is sufficient to ony that the charge is utterly 
a * Wheeling that would eherwien have cue on | fell through te cabin where the passengers usually stand || groundless. That high chimneys increase the 
Pittsburg At this season, there are not many passengers || WHeu We pass the bridge; but we had no passengers on speed of the boat is a fact which has been prac- 
r ‘ iat aa ‘ 4 gers || board at that time, having been lying aground at Buffington. || 4; il d scientifically d ed. C “el 
traveling; such an interruption occurring with our custom- ; rs ? . 8 tica and scientifically demonstrated. Chancel- 
’ Y . : | ‘The piece of iron must bave weighed L5 or 20 pounds, to have . . . . 
ary number of passengers, would cost us fifty or sixty pas- || beoken through the deck by itsown weight in falling. There | or Walworth, in his report on this subject, says: 
ngers. I have learned from passengers, that the liability || y a oe oo ‘ a . , 
a a ts the brides hes been & id < . ind | were many of the rings at the top of the chimneys, to which ‘* Necessity ror Hieu Cuimneys.—In relation to the 
wi ayes ge ~ a ‘ . ae — Coen on the guy rods were attached, that were broken. One of the || question, whether chimneys as high as those now in use 
id ment to passengers to go i y stage rom rownsvi le to || chimuevs was badly mashed in at the top. We had to take upon the Pittsburg and Cincinnati packets, and some of the 
Wheeling, instead of coming on to Pittsburg and goi y y P 
&. nde bad 8 dod to 8 go'ng || both chimneys down and repair them, and to put in new || larger boats on the Ohio, are necessary for obtaiuing the 
down the Shs te ney BOG Inneneae Ve Oe ._. || rings for the guy rods.”°—John Ferguson, Pilot. maximum of speed desirable in the navigation of the river, 
I consider 24 feet a very common stage of water, during || || there is a diversity of opinion among the witnesses—espe- 
the season of the year at which packets usually run.”’—Capt. || Thus far | have quoted from the record. I now ; te 
Original 208 z . , | cially among thuse who are not acquainted with the scien 
Redmond Grace. iginal Record, . | propose, Mr. Speaker, to read the affidavits of || tific principles of chimney drafi in reference to the combus- 
In the winter and spring subsequent to the erec- || Redmond J. Grace, Edward Boland, and William 


tion of the bridge, the Buckeye State, the Key- || Romick, the captain, mate, and carpenter of the | 


We had very little to spare, after cutting off 4 feet. 
not clear the bridge by more than 3 or 4 inches. 


tion of fuel for the generation of steam. But | think there 
| is a great preponderance of the testimony in favor of the 


oe 


— 


Bie : a “sity of high e he large Ohio steam- 
stone State, and the Cincinnati, three new packets, | steamer Brilliant, to show that that boat, on her niente te tr metal natant santa 
were brought into the Pittsburg and Cincinnati || passage upwards from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, | 
lines, in the place of the New England, No. 2, the || was obstructed by the Wheeling Bridge, and that | 


Isaac Newton, and the Monongahela. They were 
allof much larger dimensions, and had taller chim- 
neys than the boats for which they were substi- || 
tuted; and their chimneys were hinged and rigged 
for lowering. The chimneys of the Buckeye 
State were 74 feet 8 inches high, those of the Key- || 
stone 77 feet 5 inches, and those of the Cincinnati |) 
84 feet 7 inches. 
_ Two accidents have occurred to these new boats 
since they came out—the first to the Keystone 
State, the particulars of which are thus detailed in 


| she was detained at that place from the 2Uth to the 
| 23d of April last, being unable to pass under the 
bridge with her chimneys down: 


tvanta, 
unty, City of Pittsburg, ss: 
before me, an alderman in and for 


| Commonwealth of Pen 


roe 
Personally appeare 


being duly sworn, doth depose and say : 

[ am captain of the steamboat Brilliant, one of the Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati packets ; that on Tuesday, the 20th in- 
stant, the said boat arrived at Wheeling, Virginia, on her 
way to Pittsburg, at about five o’clock, p. m., of said day, 
and was prevented from continuing her trip or voyage by 
The boat could 


the city aforesaid, Redmond J. Grace, of lawful age, who, | 


boats.”’ 

“ The teachings of experience show that, as boats upon 
the Ohio have been gradually increased in their dimensions 
from time to time, and the heights of their chimneys ir 
creased, they have been enabled to run with greater speed, 


| to the evident advantage of commerce and of travel upon 


the river. And the fact that several different projects for 
procuring artificial draft, as an available substitute for ihe 
draft of tall chimneys, have been tried upon the western 
waters and have failed and been abandon 4, is very strong 
evidence in favor of the necessity of natural draft for the 


| combustion of wood and bituminous coal upon the steam- 


boats navigating the Ohio. 

“The deductions of science also show that the draft is 
increased by elongating the chimneys. And most of the 
scientific witnesses, who profess to be acquainted with the 
principles of natural philosophy which regulate or affect the 
draft produced by chimneys, admit that the heigit which 


- 
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i the testimony: 


“ Keystone State, Monday Packet. 

“On Monday, 4th March, 1850, after we had left Pitts- 
burg, in holding a council aboard the boat, we measured the 
" height of our boat, to see whether there was a {prospect 

thet we could get under the bridge. From our calculation, 
We supposed that the water in the river would he from 2} to 
3 feet higher at Wheeling than at Pittsburg. We supposed 
there would not be more than 3 feet difference, and at 3 feet 
we could have gone under the bridge. We came to the 
conclusion that we had at least 12 inches to spare. When 


the obstruction of the Wheeling Bridge. 
not pass under the said bridge, even with her chimneys 
taken down, as our hog-chain braces were between 7 and 8 
feet too high, and the top of the pilot-house about l8inches 
too high to pass under the bridge. The mate and the car- 
penter belouging to ihe boat went on the bridge and mveas- 
ured by a line the distance between the bridge and the sur- 
face of the water, and reported 41} feet. The river continued 
to rise for several hours allerwards, as reported by the 
watchman on board. The steamboat Cincinnati is the packet 
for the day preceding the Brilliant, aad passed under the 


will produce the maximam of draft has never yet been at- 
tained by any chimneys, either upon sieamboats ur eise- 
where.’’—Commissioner’s Report, 55, %. 

| In his conclusions, the commissioner is sus- 
| tained by the testimony of Professors Renwick, 
Byrne, Locke, and Bartlett, and by Engineers 
|} Johnston and Long, together with a large number 
| of practical men, comprising engine-builders, 
| steamboat engineers, captains, and pilots, from 


; ighest bridge more than twenty-four hours before our arrival at . 7 
bridge, sate eceane mg —— mo evo 4 ae Wheeling, during all of which time the river was rising rap- || Whose testimony I make the following extracts: 
place to get under the highest ee the brid ver idly. By the aforesaid detention, the Brilliant lost an eu- || «y,7uRAL DRAFT, BY HIGH CHIMNEYS, THE Best METHOD 
pe We di not con- tire trip from Pittsburg to Cincinnati and back, by being OF PROPELLING STEAMBOATS. 


since that, we have found a light there. 
sider it safe to go down head foremost. In dropping down, 





thrown out of her regular day ; and afjer detaining her pas- “Professor Renwick, (pp. 102, 708.) Question. {n general, 


We got as close to the Virginia sh we dee it safe |} Sengers all night, had to reship them to Pittsburg by the |) irine following mechanical problem was to be solved, viz : 
to go, for the = soteieien aodee tie highest point, bat steamboat Winchester, which buat is a packet between Pitts- To obtain on . boat a maximum power of propulsion with 
we struck about 20 feet from the highest point, towards the on Wheeling, and remained above the bridge, being || 5 minimum weight of boiler and engine, and with a limited 


to come under. The loss to the Brilliant, by this de- 
lay and obstruction, was between $2,000 and 33,000. 

The Brilliant was detained at the bri from ‘Tuesday 
until Friday following, in the afternoon. é Brilliant waa 
oat with her piloi-house at = aes bene, in the year | 

ious to the erection e erli ti ayear | 
eae. REDMOND: J. GRACE. 

Sworn and subscribed this 29th day of April, A. D. 1852. 


extent of fire surface, and to use bituminous coal or wood, 

what would you suggest as the moet economical and ¢fect- 

ive arrangement, having regard to the pressure of steam 
used, and the mode of obtaining draft? 

“Answer. lt would be most economic to use steam of the 

highest tension consistent with safety, beeause a given 

| quantity of water, converted into steam, has a more pow- 


Ohio shore. In dropping through, our outside chimney from 
the Virginia shore ek the bridge, and tore awa the en- 
tire fastenings of both chimneys except one rod. e broke 
the outside chimney in two, and broke off the binge from 
the inside chimney. The rods tore up the hurricane deck 
some, but not much. The chimney that broke off fell on te 


= a ontanaey and both were sustsined by the single 





ve way. We were detained until the next erful mechanical effect. The engine adapted to this hich 
day at three o’clock in the afternoon, working all the time, Taos. Sreet, diderman. || seam would be smailer, and therefore of less weight, thus 
With the exception of about four hours. e night was Edward Boland, of lawful age, being duly sworn, doth || meeting the condition of emai! draftin the vessel. ‘To gen- 


very dark, and we worked at a very great disadvantage. We || depose and say: || erate this high steam, | would use long eylindrieal boilers 
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of the smallest admissible diameter; because by them a 
given fire surface would be obtained with boilers of tess 
Weigh themselves, and containing a weight of water still 


lesa in proportion than the reduction in their own weight. | 


Ant ia order to obtain a sufficient draft in the long narrou 
flues adapted to such boilers, I would use achimney us high as 
could be properly stayed upon the vessel. 

Question. Would, or would not, in your opinion, the 
deductions of svience warrant any such expression as the 
following: * The height of a chimuey fora boat need never 
exceed 60 or 70 feet, or any such fixed number, for all prac- 
tic d purposes?’ Must, or must not, all such height be con- 
ditioned to the particular exigencies of combustion in each 
cnse ? 

‘‘ Answer. I should not consider that any number could 
be fixed, elther scientifically or practically, lo meet every 
case, being under the impression that chimneys rarely, or 
never reach the height most advantageous for drafi, I con- 
sider the proper height of the chimney of asteamboat to de- 
pend up n the dimensions of the vessel, and the means 


which the vessel furnishes for staying and supporting it, | 


rather than upon any other circumstance, 

“ The maximum amount! of draft, in a chimney, is reached 
when the air in the chimney, that reaches its top, has the 
eame temperature as that of the neighboring atmosphere, 
This is a height which is probab'y never reached in any chim- 
ney, The general rule is, the higher the chimney the better 
the drvaft.”” 

Professor 


Byrne. oo! The boiler and 


should be very light. ‘The pressure of steam must be very 
high. And I would depend on the due length of chimney for 


draft, instead of biowers, because the additional pipe for the 
chimney is lighter than the machinery composing the biowers. 
There would be more economy, also, in a long chimney, be- 
cause draft would act with greater steadiness and uniform- 
ity. Besides, you lose no steam power by lengthening the 
chimney, “hen you would by using the blower. 


‘* Question. Would, or would not, the deductions of sci- | 


ence, in your opifion, Warrant such expressions as the fol 
lowing: * The height of tie chimney ofa boat, from the grate 
surface, never need exceed 60 feet, or any fixed number, 
for all uselul practical purposes ?? 

Answer. | think such an expression could not properly 
be made use of. 


© Question. Must, or must not, every such height, for 


maximum drafi, be varied according to the conditions of 
combustion in the particular Cuce ¢ 

“ Answer. It must.’ 

“ Professor Locke. (444.) What is the most economical 
and eff-ctual means for steamboats ou the Ohio river using 
wood and bituminous coal, to attain a maximum power of 


propulsion with a minimum weight of boiler and engine, | 


and with a limited extent of grate and fire surfaces, having 
regard wo the pressure of steam, and the mode of attaining 
draft; 

‘* By increasing the natural draft by chimneys as high as 
circumstances would permit. 


“What rule, or natural law, regulates the maximum | 


height proper for steamboat chimneys? 

* J do not know that there is any absolute rule on that 
point. The he ght of a chimney, of suitable diameter, 
would continue to increase the draft until it would reach 
the point at which the contents of the chiinney became con- 
densed by couling to such extent ihat their specific gravity 
would be equal w the specific gravity of the air outside of 
the chimney. 
acy are naturally heavier than common air of the same bulk, 


this condition of equilibrium would take place rather before | 
the ga-es in the chimney were cooled down to the temper- | 


ature of the surrounding atmosphere. The tallest chimneys 
of our boats are far short of the height due to this muximum 
draft, and are probably not supplied with the greatest drat 
desirable. 
ical convenience must regulate the maximum height of 
steamboat chimn ys.”? 

‘* Professor Bartlett. (155.) If you increase the height of 
the chimney, you will increase the draft; this certainly rvill 
be the case in a stationary engine. What would be the et- 
fect in tne case of a chimney moving rapidly through the 
atmosphere, and subjecting a greater surface to its cooling 


influence, (for the draft depends upon the internal temper- | 


ature of the air,) [cannot say; bat I am inclined to believe 
that there would always be an increase of draft, as long as 
the mean temperature of the internal air was below 300 de- 
grees centigrade, or 572 of Fahrenheit, the external air being 
at 32 Fahrenheit. And even when the temperature of the 
intérnal air somewhat exceeds 572 Fahrenheit, the external 
air being still at 32, if that increase of temperature is caused 
by an increase of height of the chimney, it will still increase 
the draft toa certain extent. 

“Edwin F. Johnston. (224, 225.) Please state to what ex- 
tent, in your opinion, the height of chimney influences the 


amount of draft; and whether you can refer to any authors | 


on the subject, or any calculations of your own, to show the 
extent of this influence ? 

“T am not able to state, from any information I possess, at 
what height the drawing effect of a chimney ceases. It is, 
however, beyond thutattained by any of the chimneys which 
I measured on the Ohio. The conclusions which I draw 


from my investigations of this subject are, that the draft does | 
not cease to be augmented under a height of chimney of 


eae hundred feet, with a suitable diameter. I am of the 
Opinion that the height of the chimneys upon the boats 
measured by me, cannot be advantageously lessened. Ido 
not knew of any so good mode for producing draft for com- 
bustion, on board the boats [ examined on the Ohio, as by 
chimneys of suitable lengths and diameter. 

Colonel Long. (553.) The more elevated the chimney, 
and the higher the temperature of the rarified column within 
it, the more rapid will be the ascent of the column, and the 
more powerful will be the natural draft. 


* PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF HIGH CHIMNEYS. 
‘Captain Heslep. (45.) 
your experience, is the best method of 
furnaces of steamboats; and your o 


ocurin 


The Whee 


machinery | 


| much 


As the p oducts of combustion in the chim- | 


It follows, then, that circumstance: s of mechan- | 


, persions which have been lavish 


Question. What, according to | 
draft to the | 
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and use of large and high chimneys on boats such as the | 


Telegraph, or boats of her size? 

‘“Auswer. Leannot say, except from a little experience on 
Telegraph, No. 1. The first spring she ran, she made steam 
very badly; we could not get anything like the steam she 
could work; in the fall, when I took charge of her, 1 sug- 
gested the idea of lengthening her chimneys, which was 
agreed to; and we lengthened them eight feet. I think she 


ran about half a mile an hour, up streain, faster than before ; | 
| that is, she made steam much better. 


**Cuptain Devol. (55, 56.) They lessen the complication 
of machinery; it lessens the care and responsibility of the 
engineer; and it lessens expense in running the boat, and 
lessens the cost of apparatus for increasing the draft. 

“Question. What effect did the shortening of the chimneys 
have upon the draft of the furnace and speed of the Clipper ? 

“answer. I think tt made a difference of from two to three 
hours in our passage up from Cincinnati to Pittsburg. We 


could not consume as much fuel, and consequently could | 
, hot make as much steam, the drait being lessened. | 


** PROGRESSIVE INCREASE IN SIZE OF WESTERN BOATS AND 
THEIR CHIMNEYS. 

“Samuel Young, Steamboat Engineer. (70.) Question. 
What changes have been made in the construction of steam- 
boats and their boilers, within the last few years, between 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati? 

‘Answer. ‘The boilers and chimneys have both been made 


| Jonger in boats concerned in the packet trade between Pitts- 


burg and the Falls of the Ohio; and there is a less number 
of boilers in proportion to the size of boats. The boats are 
increased in size. 

** Question. What has been the effect of such changes upon 


| the speed and power of the boats ? 


“Answer. To give more spred and power with !ess fuel. 
“Reuben Miller, Engine Builder. (80.) What changes 


| bave been made in the construction of boats and their chim- 


neys since you have been engaged in then ? 
“They have been increased in size very much; and the 


|\ chimneys have been increased in their height and diameter, 
| in proportion to the size of the boats. 


*'The boilers, in many instances, have been reduced in 


number in boats of the same class, and the same speed ob- | 
tained by improved application of the power; thatis, byihe | 


ealargement of the opening of the valves of the cylinders, 
the mmprovement and enlargement of the fire-beds and 
chimneys, and the increased height of the chimneys, tor the 
purpose of increasing the draft and the steam. 

“Captuin Thomas J. Huldeman, (380.) The hnats are 


| now built much longer and wider than formerly, and deeper 


in the hold; and the heights of their chimneys have been 
increased. In 1820, the longest boats on the Ohio 
aud Mississippi rivers were about ninety feetinlengih ; and 


now some ot the boats are thrée hundred and five teet long. | 


And the chimneys have been increased in height and in diameter 
in the same proportion, or very nearly so. 


The cOmmerce of the country las increased so rapidly || 


that it requires larger boats to do the business, and these 
larger boats have proved more productive to the owners. 
The prices of freightand passage have both been very much 


|| diminished ; and the speed of travel has been increased. 


In 1820, the cabin passage from New Orleans to Cincinnati 


| was from $100 to $125, aud now itis from $15 to $20. There 
| is about the same relative difference in the prices of the 


downward passage, and about the same relative difference 
in the prices of treight both up and down. 
from twenty-five to thirty days to make a trip from New 


Orieans to Louisville ; and now the average trips, with the | 


fast boats, is from five to six days. ‘The fast boutsare of the 
larger class of boats. There has been about the same dif- 
ference in the rate of speed between Louisville and Cincin- 
nati. The reason why the larger boats have proved more 
profitable, is that their capacity has been so much increased, 
for passengers and freight, without much additional expense 
in running the boats. The reason is, that the same power 
that drives a boat one hundred and eighty-two feet long, will 
ciive a boat two hundred and fifty feet long faster, the 
breadth of beam being the same. The expenses for pilots, 
masters, firemen, mates, engineers, deck-hands, and crew, 
with the exception of the expense of servants to attend the 


cabin, whose services are generally about $15 a morth, is 1 : * i 
|| strike deep into the heart of a commerce which tt 


about the same.”’ 
A large number of witnesses all testify substan- 


| tially to the same general fact, viz: that the elon- 
gation of the chimneys of steamers has been going | 


on gradually for many years; and that the object 
aimed at has been an increase of the power and 


speed of the boat; and not, as is charged in the | 


memorial referred to, ‘‘ to make testimony against 
the bridge.’’ And if what has been shown does 
not serve, in the estimation of all fair-minded men, 


acting from ‘‘selfish and unrighteous” motives, 
they will at least be consoled by the reflection that 
they come in for only a fair Cet eee of the as- 

y bestowed alike 
upon the court—whose decree has been styled *‘an 


| act of legalized vandalism’’—and the commis- 
| sioner, ‘* in whose impartiality (the memorialists 
say) they never had any confidence.” 


It has been said by the memorialists, nay, 
solemnly declared— 
* That any of these seven boats may pass freely under the 


| bridge on the highest flood that has been known within the 


memory of living man, by only partially lowering its chim- 
neys; an Operation which is perfectly safe, attended with 
little trouble, and so simple and expeditious, that it can be 
done without one moment’s delay, or by barely reducing 
the headway of the boat.”’ 


To this general declaration I may oppose a fact 
on of the benefit || already stated in the affidavit of 


aptain Grace; 





. 





of Pennsylvania, 


| have been able to pass the bridge by some seven ore ms 


In 182), it took | 


l\ : aT 
|| are told that ‘* Pittsburg is jealous of 
I 
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that on the 20th of April, of the present a 


— 


year, th e 


steamer Brilliant, on arriving at Wheelin ... 
_ tained by actual measurement, that she nape 


feet, if she had had no chimneys at all, ght 
detained until the 23d bateenase alt, and she was 


: 4 able to pro 
on her voyage. Itis properto say, heownanes a 
) that 


the flood in the river was greater th . 
_ has occurred since 1832. P nn @nY Which 
That the operation of lowering chi, 
| tended with trouble, danger, and delay, 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner by the: 
timony of many witnesses, which js thus a 
cinctly stated in the opinion of the court: - 


* On the practicability and safety of lower; 
iu great number of wilnesses were examined; 
_ missioner says, although there was gr at conflict in jhe 

timony, as respects the danger to the limbs and lives ve 

passengers in the operation, yet he says, when the — 

sworn to are examined, there is a decided prepondorn. 

against the safety of lowering the chimneys, An¢ be = 

marks, ‘the very elevated as well as large chimnovs y.” 
upon the Cincinnati and Pittsburg packets, and oth 
of that class, cannot certainly, with any facility or gaan, 
be lowered by hinges at the tops. They are, theres m 
obliged to lower them at the hurricane deck, by ihe Seen’ 
of aderrick. The weight of the parts of the two chitone : 
which mus! be let down upon thos« large boats, is +s br 
by the witnesses to be from three to four tons, Thisenn. 
mous weight hanging over the cabin, or rather over the 
berths of passengers in process of lowering, would probably 
prove disastrous in the extreme, if by any accident, the 
chimneys should come down by the run; whieh {< ver 
likely to occur from the carelessness or stupidity of iy 
green hands that the owners and officers of western boats 
are so often obliged to employ.’ 

“ And if, to the difficulties stated in the report, there be 
added the darkness of the night, a snow-storm, or the fay 
ing rain, congealing on the roof of the boat and covering it 
with ice, anda high wind which generally is exp rience 
in a storm, it would be impracticable, while the boar was 
| proceeding at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, to 
| lower the chimneys, and this must be done, or the boa 
| mustland. During this operation the pilo!, on whom the 
safety of the boat, and the lives of the passengers in a great 
degree depend, must, from his position, be in imminent day 
ger. 

‘“« The expense of lowering these chimneys, if practicn)\e 
and safe, would constitute no inconsiderable item. The 
time lost in ruising and lowering chimneys is variously esti. 
mated by the witnesses at from one to three hours.”’ 


nneys 18 at. 
was Proven 


ng chimne ys, 
And the com, 


Vs Used 
€r boars 


Mr. Speaker, my constituents are deeply inter. 
ested in the navigation of the Ohio river. The 
city of Pittsburg, with its twin sister, the city of 
Allegany, and their suberbs, embracea population 
of about 100,000 souls, engaged chiefly in many. 
facturing pursuits, whose great outlet of trade is 
that river; hence the urgency of their appeals year 
after year for appropriations to improve its naviga- 
tion. Judge, then, of their disappointment and 
chagrin when they learn that the National Legis- 
lature, instead of appropriating means to remove 
the natural obstructions of the river, are seriously 
| engaged in the consideration of a measure to sane- 
tion and legalize and to perpetuate throughall time 
to come an artificial obstruction which has been 
interposed, not only without law, but in defiance 
of law. While ‘they ask you for bread, you 
propose to give them a stone;”’ and ‘in place ofa 
' fish to give them a serpent,” whose fangs are to 


| has been their pride, for a third of a century, © 
cherish as the apple of their eye. os 
| Pittsburg, sir, 1s the largest st®amboat-building 
port in the Union. If you will take the trouble 
| to look into the statistics of your Treasury De- 
| partment, you will discover that during the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1851, the whole number o! 
steamers built in the United States was two hut 


|| dred and thirty-three, and that of this number fifty 
to exculpate my constituents from the charge of |, 


were built at Pittsburg—more than one fifth—s 
| most one fourth of the whole. And yet, sir, ¥ 
heeling,’ 
_ where, according to the same statistics, there were 
_ constructed during the same period only two. | 
cherish no feelings of unkindness towards the ¢- 
teprising citizens of Wheeling; for, Mr. Speaker, 
| they are an enterprising people, and this bridge, 
| which has occasioned my constituents so much 
| vexation and annoyance, is a monument of their 
| public spirit; and the indefatigableness which they 
have manifested in defending it would furnish cov- 
clusive proof, if it were the only, monument o! 
their untiring energy. No, sir; Pittsburg 18 net 
jealous of Wheeling; but we are justly jealous of 
‘all encroathigenta upon me free and - — 
| navigation of our great highway of commerce, 
which we claim has been quarentied to us both 
| by laws and compacts, 
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“52. | 
| 
ry f ING a] t SESS 
— has been presented and argu " Mr 
: . ur ie out of the decres of the 
rs ! f stence of the bridge. It 
» suppose so. It is entirely practi- 
t, or, | “you please, ree ynstruct it, SO 
superstru ire Is concerned; and then 
eful for all the purposes for which 
ias it Is now Then why not let 
the court have decreed? The answer, 
y answer which can fairly be given is, 
W “0 mney, al 1 1e means and credit 
) Vv exhausted.’ Principles are 
rred bv the money-cost of maintaining 
\fy. Speaker, I have only to say in conclusion, 
. if l ‘ youl ction does not Stop 
vith 1 W heel Brid The princip!| 
you laV € 1D 1 IW tHIS Case W lI é 
. whol 12,000 iLié oft nay 
United States. If you settle by your 
this case the principle that navigable 
,W h are national in their character, and 
which you have extended the maritime juris- 
m of your courts, m ry be obstruct L at all 
ler th uth rity of the State rcovernments, who 


jecide the degree of obstruction whic h may 


“ inte ed If a bridge at Wheeling, 
, only constitutes a partial obstruction at its 

t elevation, may be legalized and sustained, 

y long will it be before another bridge, under 
o plea of necessity, may, under State 


at a still 
another and another and 
towns and cities along its 


vin? Obstruction of the river having been re- 


\ across the 
elevation, an | still 


tne various 


river 


short of 
1y one of these points, may 
until in the vate the 
nd vexations interposed will amount to a 


the present 


ed into a matter of de vrees, anything 


t 


obstruction, ata 


ned admissi ile, agere 


innihilation of system of 


endid packets which now 





tron by the +p) 





erse its bosom, and you will have restored to 
the condition of things so graphically por- 
yed in the testimony of Captain Haldeman. 
THE WHEELING BRIDGE 


SPEECH OF HON. J. 


OF 


S. MILLSON, 
IRGINIA, 


In rue House or Repri 


lugu 


SENTATIVES, 
(14 and 16, 1852, 
wing the Wheeling 
and a post route- 


*- MILLSON said: 
Volumes 


in the bill deel Bridge a 


structure 


\ 
vil 


7 

i 
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Mr. SPEAKER: 


have already been writ- 


Ipon the W 1eeling Brids e case. The theme 
deed, a fruitful one, and it would be ir npossi- 
forany one man to exhaust it within the lim- 

wed a speaker in this Hall. I shall leave to 
r gentlemen, who, [ understand, will come 


: ; 
me, the discussion of this question in its de- 


id more immediate practica il results, and 
y myself to the examination of those princi- 
which lie ¢ it the bottom of all controversies 


nature. I listened with great pleasure to 
e and phil ysophical argument addressed to 
House by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
Mr. Woopw ARD; | ictance | ven- 


n any of the propositions ad- 


and itis with reli 
to dissent fror 
ed by him. If 


f it were nece sary to sustain 
usion to which the gentleman arrived, that 
l@ views he p resented should | e adopted by 
rs, | should have the creater hesitation in ex- 
SSI difference of opinion; but when I 
ider th at many of these v 1e ws were only con- 
ons to the other side, and were announc ood by 
i seemingly with the purpose of showing how 
ich he could concede to nis o} pponents and still 
untain his position—yv vith what confidence in 
oa powers he could abandon his outworks, 
still defend himself within the citadel, I am 
‘© more encouraged to express my dissent ae 
le of them. I do so the more freely when I 
‘mber that if I shall succeed in making an im- 
t others, I shall only be aiding the 
of his own argument, and that if I fail I 
‘nnot injure i. 
To what extent did Vir: vinia, at the time of the 
‘option of the C onstitution, exercise control over 
navigable rivers? The whole of the Ohio river 
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was within her territory, and it may be remem 


bered that even Pittsburg itself, lying almost 
the head of navigation, was an intezral part 
Virginia, and was represented in her Legislature 


‘ 
Conceding, however, that Pennsylvania 


igable streams uniting with the Ohio, what was 
the nature of her right to the navigat vt 
river? 

The gentleman from South Carolina claims thi 
right for Pennsylvania, as well under the law « 
nations s by the Constitution of the United 


States. | admit t 


of nations, 


hat, under what is called 


she had a right to the navigati 
ttory of Vin 


sort of right was it? W 


the Ohio river, through the tert 


to the ocean. But what 





it an absolute, independent, pe i Could 
she claim its exercisé iwalnst e cons of Vir 
vinla, and in defiance of any conditions sl uch 


lim pose 
of riparian 


upon it? Unquestionably not. ‘The right 


States to the 


navigation Of a Pv 
which flows through their territories,is wha pu 
licists call an imperfect right. lt is somethin 
which ought not to be denied, where 1 in be in 


nocently used, but which cannot be insisted on 
It is founded alone on those considerations of n 
tual good will and reciprocal benefit, which induce 
nations to concede to others such privileges as may 
not be hurtful to themselves. W heato » Wl 
one of the latest writers on national law, thus 
speaks of this right: 
The right of navigating for commercial purpos 

river Which flows through the territories of different Stat 


iscommon to all the nations inhabiting the different p 


ot its banks ; but this right ol innocent passage, being wl 


the text writers call an tmperfect right, its exercise is ne 
cessariy imodin ad by the safety and conven yo Lib 
State atiected by it, and can only be secured by m i 


vention regulating the mode of its exercise 


The older 
same view of ; nor, indeed, do i sup- 
pose that my friend from South C 
be understood as that this right is any 
other than an es one. Itis only a right of 
innocent | It ouzht not to be claimed, and 
it wan not be granted if it 


vriters on the law of natio) tak { 
Luis subject I 
aroilna means lo 


Insistlpge 


wassave 


caused any detriment 


much less would a nation bee x pect ted to withhold 
any important advantages or facilities from it 
own people, lest they might, in somedegree, inter 


fere with the exercise of this right by another. 


The gentleman from South Carolina alludes to 
the claim of the United States, some fifty year 
ago, to the free navigation of the Missi: pi, and 
to the controversy with Spain upon that subject. 


But it will be main arg 
relied upon was that not only the free 

of the river, but the right to de eposit goods upon 
the Spanish territory, had been, by treaty, se- 


iy, 


recollected that the iment 


naviYatlon 


cured to us for three years, and even lon; ver, if it 
was found to be not prejudicial to the 
Spain; and chief 


interests of 


our cabeninek was, 


Spanish Intendent had violated that treaty by pro- 
hibiting the landing of goods at New Orleans, 
without oe some other place, as stipu 
lated in the treaty It is true that we also urged 
our right under the law of nations, but it was n 
denied to be an imperfect one, Or that it exer- 
cise was subject to such modifi ations as the 
convenience of Spain might require. 

The gentleman from South Carolina also re 


ferred to the navigation of the European rivers, 
and he mentioned particularly the Rhine and t 

Scheldt. Now, sir, the right to navicate the Rhir ie 
and the Scheldt has always been the subject of con- 
ventional oe and has been ascert 
limited, and secured by compact between the na- 
tions having an interest in thenavigation. Itisonly 
of late years that the subject has been defini tely 
adjusted. It was stipulated in the treaty of Paris 
in 1814, that the navigation of the Rhine ed the 
Scheldt, the former of which had been impeded 
by various regulations of the riparian States, 
should be henceforth free, and it was left to a fu- 
ture Congress to secure this freedom of navigation 
of ali the other European rivers that ran through 
This Congress met at Vienna, 
in 1815, and the plenipotentiaries of the eight con- 
tracting powers adopted regulations respecting 
the navigation of the Neckar, the Mayne, and 
other rivers, and established general principies, 
which, while they provided for free navigation, 
were cautious to prevent any interference with the 
police which the riparian States might exercise. 
Similar regulations respecting the free navigation 


ained, 
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of Virginia at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. If it was then, it is now, unless there || 
be something in the Constitution by which it has || 
been surrendered. I maintain that no such sur- || 
render was made, or was intended to be made. || 
And here again | differ with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr- Woopwarp.] He thinks 
that this control over the Ohio river was surren- 
dered in that clause of the Constitution which 
gave to Congress the power to regulate commerce. 
There is no other clause in the Constitution which 
can be supposed to have taken away this control 
of the State of Virginia; and if she has lost it at | 
all, 1 grant it must be by the clause indicated by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. This power | 
which is supposed to be in conflict with the original | 
right of Virginia was granted to the Congress of 
the United States, and not to the supreme Court. 
Mr. WOODWARD. I wish to make a single | 
observation. I never said that the ordinance ap- 
plied to the Ohio river expressly. Jt applied to 
the affluents of that river, which implied that the 
river was as free as thé affluents. 
Mr. MILLSON. I so understood the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. It was with the view | 
of enabling him to set himself right upon the sub- | 
ject that I took the liberty a few moments ago to | 
suggest that erroneous inferences might be drawn 
as to his meaning. 
The clause in the Constitution which author- 
izes Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States, is the one relied on by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, as divesting Virginia of her ori- 
ginal control over the Ohio river. He says it in- 
cludes the power to regulate navigation. Perhaps | 
itdoes. Judge Marshall, in delivering the opinion | 
of the court in Gibbons vs. Ogden, held that the 
power to regulate commerce embraces the power 
to regulate navigation, and said that ‘ if commerce 
did not include navigation, the Government of the | 
Union had no direct power over that subject.”’ It | 
will be seen, however, that the power to regulate 
navigation has never been expressly granted, and 
18, at best, an implied or incidental power. But, 
from this implied power to regulate navigation 
others are implied, and others again from these, 
so that we almost lose sight of the original grant 
of power. 
The morning hour here expired. 





Monpay, August 16, 1852. 


Mr. MILLSON resumed and concluded his re- | 
marks, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I have shown that at the adoption || result if these rights of a State were acknowledged. 


of the Constitution, no other State than Virginia | 
had any control or jurisdiction over the Ohio river, 
and I proceed to inquire how far the implied power 
of Congress to regulate navigation, which, as I 
have admitted, is probably included in the power 
to regulate commerce, interferes with the contrel | 
of a State over her navigable waters. 


Does this implied power to regulate navigation, || 


that is, the transportation of merchandise upon 
these waters, give any control over the waters 
themselves? Does it imply anything like a cession 
of the waters by the State to the United States? 
Assuredly not. It is but a right to make uniform 
rules in respect to the transit of such commodities 
as may be borne upon the face of the waters, and 
implies no more control over the rivers themselves, 
than similar rules in relation to foreign commerce 
imply a control over the sea upon which it passes. 
Judge Marshall, in Bevan’s case, said that the ces- 
sion of all cases of ae cannot be 
construed into a cession of the waters; and I say, 
that by an identical course of reasoning, the cession 
of the power to regulate commerce is not a cession 
of the waters. Sir, if it were otherwise, the argu- 
ment would prove a great deal too much. If the 
power to regulate commerce implies the power to 
control the channels through which it is borne, 
why confine it to rivers and water-courses? Why 
not extend it to canals and turnpikes and railroads? 
Rivers are not the only medium of commerce. 


Does any man doubt that the commerce between | 


States by land routes, is as much under the regu- 


lation of Congress as that which passes over riv- | 


ers? If the power to regulate gives control over 
the rivers, why not over the roads also? The 


roads are not more under the jurisdiction of a | dreadful that they would even lend a blacker shade 


State than her rivers. The ebbing and flowing 


| unlawful, then an impediment to navigation which 


| and canals; by levying heavy taxes upon mer- 


| requiring vessels to take on board pilots and com- 


|| the seizure and detention of vessels and their 


| they are obstructions to commerce, though with 
| just cause and for good ends. What I am trying 
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plaining of the arrangements of Provi 
| set before us both good and evil 
| to choose between them? Would 


of the sea, or the coursing of the rains, in greater 
or less quantities, over any portion of her soil, in 
nowise impairs her control over it. 

It is argued, however, that any impediment to 
navigation is unlawful, because it is an obstruction 


| to commerce. Then, | suppose, sir, that anything 


else which obstructs commerce must be equally 
unlawful. But we know that obstructions to com- 
merce by the States are not necessarily unlawful. 
If obstructiOns to commerce are not necessaril 





















obstructs commerce is not necessarily unlawful. 
Sir, I can give you hundreds of instances in which 
the States may, and are accustomed to put imped- 
iments or obstructions in the way of commerce; 
by regulating and taxing its transit over railroads 


chants’ licenses; by preventing the landing of goods 
under her quarantine regulations and health laws, 
and prohibiting particular articles altogether; by 


| pelling the payment of their fees; by authorizing 


cargoes for violation of State laws, and by innu- 
merable other modes. It may be said that all 
these restrictions are within the admitted powers 
of a State, and that they produce wholesome re- 
sults. That is precisely what I contend for. It 
cannot be denied, however, that in their operation 


to prove is that the mere fact of their obstructing 
commerce does not in itself make them unlawful. 
An act of a State, therefore, is not necessarily un- 
lawful, merely because it may in some degree 
obstruct commerce, although the power to regu- 
| late commerce has been expressly granted to Con- 
gress. Tell me, then, why any hindrance to 
navigation, which is only at second hand an ob- 
struction to commerce, must be necessarily unlaw- 
ful. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I desire to 
know whether the gentleman means that an ob- 
struction of commerce by a State is not unlawful, 
or whether he refers to an obstruction of commerce 
by Congress? 

Mr. MILLSON. [ allude of course to obstruc- 
tions authorized by the States. 1 have shown that 


|| such obstructions are lawful and are sanctioned 


by all the States, and therefore if it is to be proved 
| that the Wheeling Bridge is an unlawful structure 
a better reason must be given than that it may be 
an obstruction to commerce. 

Let it not be answered that great mischief might 





Sir, the argument from inconvenience never proved 
anything. It can only show what ought to be; it 
cannot show what is. The States, by the exer- 
cise of their reserved powers, might inflict great 
injury upon others. hat is the remedy? If 
a court could apply one to a sovereign State, then 
the State would cease to be sovereign. The se- 
curity against the abuse by any of the States of 
their reserved powers, is to be found in the good 
faith of the State, and the interests of her people. 
Sir, if the States should be disposed to inflict 
injury by anabuse of their reserved powers, 
they have means enough for doing so. A State 
may decline to elect Senators or Representatives 
to Congress, or may refuse to concur in the elec- 
tion ofa President, and if any considerable number 
should refuse to do so, your very Government itself 
would be overthrown. A point of land in a State 
may be peculiarly adapted for a fortification, 
| which might be indispensable to the safety of the 
_whole country. But the State may refuse to cede 

the land to the Government, and you have no 
/remedy. You may be engaged in a desolating 

war, and terms of peace ye be offered you, re- 
quiring the surrender by a State of a portion of 
her territory. She may refuse to part with it, 
though the alternative might be the loss of your 
independence, and of your very existence asa 
Power. But the Constitution bie provided no 
remedy. These things are left, and were intended 
to be left, to the discretion of the States. It is no 
objection to our system of government that such 
powers were reserved by them. God left free the 
| human will. Its unrestrained impulses sometimes 
|| prompt the perpetration of crimes so horrible and 


to the nature ofa fiend. Is this a reason for com- 
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| possible or conceivable? 


_ court said that the mere grant of a power to Con. 
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dence, which 
2 and left us free 


4 ’ fentlemen hay 
all the affairs of human society regulated gen 


vance, upon a sort of fundamental Principle of 
optimism, and so bind up the hands of States and 
people as to prevent every mischief that may be 


But, sir, admit that } am wrong in these Views 
admit that the power to regulate commerce a 
plies a control over rivers and roads, and al] the 
channels of commerce, yet this power h ’ 
granted to Congress, and not to the suprem 
and until it is exercised by Congress, and jn, gue} 
way as to interfere with the original right of he 
State, such right is not impaired. This has hoe 
declared by the supreme Court of the Uy 
States itself. 

In the case of Sturges vs. Crowninshield. 


as been 
e Court, 


een 
ited 


this 


gress does not imply a prohibition on the States tp 
exercise the same power. 

Judge Marshall, delivering the opinion of the 
court in Bevan’s case, uses this language: 


‘¢Whatever may be the constitutional powers of Congress 
itis clear that this power has not been so exercised in this 


| section of the act, as to confer on its courts jurisdiction over 


any offense committed in a river, haven, basin, or bay: 
which river, haven, basin, or bay, is within the jurisdiction 
of any particular State. 

‘*What, then, is the extent of jurisdiction which a State 
possesses? We answer without hesitation, the jurisdicting 
of a State is coextensive with its territory—coextensiye 
with its legislative power. 

** The place described is unquestionably within the on- 
ginal territory of Massachusetts. Itis, then, within the juris- 


| diction of Massachusetts, unless that jurisdiction has been 


ceded to the United States. 

*“< Tt is contended to have been ceded by that article in the 
Constitution which declares that ‘ the judicial power shajj 
extend to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
The argument is, that the power thus granted is exclusive, 
and that the murder committed by the prisoner is a case of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

“< Let this be admitted. It proves the power of Congress 
to legislate in the case ; not that Congress has exercised the 
power.”’ 


It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the grant 
in question was to the judicial power; yet it was 
held that it vested no power in the court, and took 
no power from the State, till Congress had acted. 
But, strange to say, the supreme Court, in the 
Wheeling Bridge case, not only assume the exer- 
cise of judicial powers never conferred, either by 
the Constitution or the law, but actually usurp le- 
gislative powers also. They undertake to amend 
the charter granted by the State of Virginiato the 
Wheeling Bridge Company, and prescribe the fu- 
ture elevation and grade of the bridge, and the con- 
ditions upon which they will allow its continuance. 
They virtually regulate the height of the chim- 
neys of steamboats, and say what class of boats 
may, and what may not, navigate the Ohio. Sir, 
who gave them the control of the waters of our 
rivers? Are there not many uses to which these 
waters may be put besides the use for navigation‘ 
Are they not often used for milling and manufac- 
turing purposes, and sometimes, as in the case of 
the Croton river, for supplying the daily wants of 
the people of a large city? These uses may even 
impair the use of a river for navigation, but who 
shall say what is its best use, and where did any 
court get power to prohibit any use that might in- 
terfere with navigation? If they have no such con- 
trol over the use of the waters, how much less 
right have they to prescribe the elevation of a bridge 
suspended above them ? : 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tuomas 
M. Howe] says that this bill is an effort to place 
Congress in an attitude of antagonism with * 
coordinate branch of the Government—yes, 8!',* 
céordinate branch of the Government! Thisis4 
description which the supreme Court of the United 
States are very much in the habit of applying © 
themselves. ; , 

The gentleman seems to think that that branc 
of the Government—as it is called—is not only °0- 
ordinate, but supreme. Gentlemen fancy tht 
supreme powers have been granted to this court, 
and that not only Congress, but the States mus 
yield obedience totheir behests. _ 4 
” Before, sir, going into this question, I will s*) 
that there is no effort in this case to place Congres 
in an attitude of hostility to the court. The bil 
contemplates no such thing, as has been ate 
strated by my friend from South Carolina, (M’. 
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wooowarp.}] But if it did, let us see what would | 
ne the objections to such a course, and what are | 
io prerogatives of this court. [tiscalled supreme. 
Why? Because it is superior to the other depart- | 

ents of the Government? No,sir. Itis merely |! 
eed supreme, as distinguished from the inferior | 
sort The language of the Constitution is ** that | 
«ihe judicial power of the United States shall be | 
‘vested inone supreme Court, and in such inferior 
<eourts as Congress “a from time to time ‘ or- 
«dain and establish.’ a he word supreme is used | 
as distinguished from inferior, and inferior as dis- | 
tinguished from supreme. Does it mean that su- 
preme powers are granted to the supreme Court? | 
Why, sir, look at the language of the Constitution, 
and it will be found that the clauses granting power 
to the Executive, the legislative and the judicial 
departments are identical in phraseology: 


«Ant. 1. See. 1. All legislative powers herein granted, 
<hall be vested :n a Congress of the United States. 
«Agr. 2. Sec. 1. The Executive power shail be vested 
in the President of the United States of America. 1 

« ArT. 3. Sec. |. The judicial power of the United States 
chall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and || 
establish.”” 

Does this mean that a. power is granted || 
tothe supreme Court? {f it does, then, because 
the same phraseology is employed, supreme power | 
is granted to the President—supreme power is || 
eranted to Congress—supreme power is granted | 
to the supreme Court? Can anything be more) 
absurd? Nay, sir, if such a construction were | 
adopted, we should be led into the still greater ab- || 
surdity of supposing that the supreme and the in- | 
ferior courts were equal, being alike supreme. For 
the language of the Constitution is, ‘* the judicial || 
power shall be vested in the supreme Court and | 
in such inferior courts as Congress may from time || 
to time establish.”’ If this language gives supreme 
powers to the supreme Court, it also gives su- | 
preme powers to the inferior courts. For if the 
judicial power thus vested in the supreme Court | 
means supreme power, then as it is also vested in 
the inferior courts, they, too, must have supreme | 

owers. 

What are, after all, the functions of a court of 
justice? Simply to decide controversies and settle 
disputes. It is the duty of a court to weigh care- 
fully every consideration that may affeet the claims 
of the parties. They should have good reasons 
for what they do; but we must not suppose that 
these reasons are parts of their decisions. Thev 
are only the motives or inducements which lead 
them to decide the controversy in favor of one | 
party or the other. They do not become laws; || 
nor are they even the decrees or judgments of the | 


court. Their judgment simply is, that A shall 
have what he claims, or that B shall be protected | 
from anunjust demand. We often hear, however, | 
in careless phraseology, of this principle or that 
doctrine having been decided by a court, when all 
that is really meant by it is, that some dispute 
was decided by the court, and the principle in 
question given as a reason for the decision. 
Of course, sir, when the controversy is in any || 
manner connected with a law of Congress or of a | 
State Legislature, this will be taken into consider- || 
ation by the court, as every other matter would be, 1 
which would make it proper to decide the dispute || 
inone way or the other. Not that the court has | 
any particular right to pronounce authoritatively | 
upon the validity of a law, and thus to repeal \| 
or make it void, but because it is their duty to de- | 
cide acontroversy as they think just and equitable. | 
Their opinion of the validity or the invalidity of 
alaw is no part of their decision; it is only the | 
reason that led them to it. 
Some gentlemen, however, seem to suppose that || 
one of the objects of the establishment of the su- | 
preme Court was to decide upon the constitutional- |, 
ity of acts of Congress, and the rights of the States, | 
and every department of the Government. Sir, || 
whenever such questions are connected with any 
controversy which is brought before them for ad- || 
justment, it is unquestionably their privilege, or | 


to influence their decision of the case. But this } 
obligation equally belongs to every other tribunal | 
whose duty it may be to decide a cause. The) 


Cireuit courts of the United States, the various | 


'ever they came up before him. 


rather their duty, to inquire how far ~— ought || 
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as much bound to decide upon the constitutionality 
of acts of Congress as the supreme Court of the 
United States. Nay, sir, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in England, has precisely the same privi- 
lege to determine upon the validity of an act of 
our Congress as the supreme Court of the United 
States; and if ever a controversy should occur 
there involving an act of Congress, that court 
would be as much bound to consider and deter- 
mine upon its constitutionality as our own supreme 
Court would be. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Do IT un- 
derstand the gentleman to assert that if a question 
arising under a law of Congress were to be tried 
in England, the court there would not be bound to 
compare that law with the Constitution, and decide 
whether it conflicted with that Constitution or not? 

Mr. MILLSON. On the contrary I say exactly 


| the reverse. 


Mr. STEVENS. I understood you to deny 
that the supreme Court had the power. 

Mr. MILLSON. So far from it, I say that the 
supreme Court has the power, that the courts of 
Virginia have the power, that the courts of Penn- 
sylvania have the power, and that the courts of 
England have the power. I say there is no ex- 
clusive privilege granted to the supreme Court to 
determine constitutional questions, and the exercise 
of such a power is a mere incident in their de- 
cision of a quarrel, and this power must be ex- 
ercised by all courts—in America, in Great Britain, 
and in Kamschatka, as well as by the supreme 
Court. 

Whenever you are called upon to determine a 


| dispute, you must decide that dispute upon all the 


grounds that appear to be just. For this reason,a 
jury of the country have the right in a criminal 
case to pass ge the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress, and a single arbitrator has the same 
ower. Let me suppose that a claim should be 
made under an act of Congress imposing a penalty, 
and granting one half or the whole of it to the in- 
former. The parties agree to submit the case to 
an arbitrator. Sir, that arbitrator is as much 
bound to consider the constitutionality of the act 
of Congress, under which that penalty is claimed, 
as the supreme Court would be. 
Away, then, with the idea that the decrees of the 
supreme Court are the supreme laws of the land, 


and that that court was designed to be a tribunal 
| by which the powers reserved by the States, or 


granted to Congress, were to be finally ascertained. 
The decrees of the supreme Court operate upon 
nobody but the parties before them; and yet, sir, 
I am not unaware that some of the judges of that 
court—I suppose upon the old maxim that ‘‘it is 
the part of a good judge to extend his jurisdic- 
tion’’—have claimed authority to invalidate acts 
of Congress and of the State Legislatures, and per- 
haps even fancy that it is their prerogative to do 
so. One of these judges, in expressing his views 


| upon the Passenger cases, decided not long since, 


says, in the tone and language of ‘‘Sir Oracle:’’ 


**T think it obligatory upon this court when there is a 
doubt of the unconstitutionality of a law, that its judgment 


| should be in favor of its validity.’’ 


“The court means now to decide: 1. That the acts of 
New York and Massachusetts imposing a tax upon passen- 
gers, &c., are unconstitutional and void.” 


Sounding phraseology, truly; but then it comes 
from a coérdinate branch of the Government! 

I was myself acquainted witha very respectable 
coérdinate branch of the Government who was a 
justice of the peace in Virginia, [laughter;] and 
that respectable coérdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment was in the habit of ‘‘deciding’’ certain acts 
of Congress to be unconstitutional and void when- 
I myself have 
argued before him questions involving the consti- 
tutionality of acts of Congress—those, for in- 


| stance, which vested justices of the peace in Vir- 


ginia with a portion of the criminal jurisdiction of 


the United States—and that very worthy and re- 


spectable codrdinate branch of the Government 
invariably decided that this act of Congress was 
unconstitutional. 

Now, sir, are we,in the prosecution of our legis- 
lative functions, to be arrested by the fear that our 
views of public questions may not be in accord- 
ance with those of the supreme Court? And are 


pg in a different States, and even the justices be te conclude that supreme power has been 


have not only as much right, but are 


granted to this court because it has been named 
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the supreme Court, as distinguished from the in- 
ferior courts? 

But, sir, let me now call the attention of the House 
to the decision of the court Kself in the Wheeling 
Bridge case, or rather to the opinion delivered by 
the majority. I say the majority, because I take 
pleasure in stating that both Chief Justice Taney 
and Mr. Justice Daniel, of whom any eulogy 
would be among the vainest of vain things, con- 
demned the reasoning and dissented from the judg- 
ment of the court. How much of the authority of 
the court is gone when these two names are miss- 
ing, and especially in questions of constitutional 
law, [ will notattemptto estimate. They assume 
jurisdiction over a structure which is within the 
sole limits of the State of Virginia, and authorized 
by a statute of her Legislature. At whose in- 
stance was this done? Was it on the complaint 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in her sov- 
ereign character? No,sir. The centleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Tuomas M. Howe) was 
greatly in error when he said that this bill pro- 
posed to subject a sovereign State to the control 
of Congress. Pennsylvania, in her sovereign ca- 
pacity, was not before the supreme Court at all. 
The court themselves say this. I quote the lan- 
guage of the majority of the court, who say: 

** In this case, the State of Pennsylvania is not a party in 
Virtue of its sovereignty. It does not come here to protect 
the rights of its citizens. The sovereign powers ofa State are 
adequate to the protection of its own citizens, and no other 
jurisdiction can be exercised over them, or in their behalf, 
except in a few specified cases.”’ 

In what character, then, was Pennsylvania a 
party? Why, only in the capacity of the owner 
of certain public works, the profits of which, she 
said, were diminished by the of this 
structure; and she asked that her interest as a 
mere property holder might be protected by the 
court. It was pretended that the erection of the 
bridge had a tendency to divert the transportation 
of some passengers ‘and goods from Pittsburg, 
and that this would affect injuriously the profits 
of her public works. The court admitted that in 
the case before them ‘‘ the rights asserted and the 
relief prayed are considered as in no respect differ- 
ent from those of an individual.’’ In other words, 
the State of Pennsylvania, according to the very 
principles declared by the court themselves, was 
before them in no other or higher capacity than a 
tavern-keeper of the town of Pittsburg would 
have been, complaining that since the erection of 
the Wheeling Bridge fewer travelers put up at his 
inn, and that his profits had in that way been 
diminished. 

Now, suppose this innkeeper had been the plain- 
tiff in the suit, instead of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? Suppose he had gone before the court, 
and modestly asked the destruction of this noble 
edifice upon the ground that bis petty profits had 
been lessened, what would the court have said? 
Upon their own principles, they would have been 
bound to tear down this magnificent structure; 
and had they done so on such a complaint, what 
would have been the judgment of the country, of 
the world, upon such a judgment of the court? 
To the reader of history, how sugrestive would it 
have been of the ravages of the Goths and Van- 
dals in a less advanced stage of civilization! From 
such a judgment, however, they could not have 
escaped except by an abandonment of the prinei- 
ples which controlled their decision of the case 
before them; for they say that the State of Penn- 
sylvania claimed ‘a protection of its property on 
the same ground and to the same extent as a cor- 
poration or individual may ask it.”’ 

But, sir, were the profits of these public works, 
in point of fact, diminished at all? They were 
not. Here is a letter from one of her former 
canal commissioners, Mr. Painter, in which he 
says, that though serious apprehensions were felt 
at one time, they were never realized, and that 
neither the trade nor the revenues of Pennsylvania 
suffered any diminution in consequence of the 
bridge, and it was not probable they ever would ! 

But the inquiry suggests itself, how did the su- 
preme Court attempt to get jurisdiction over this 

uestion of nuisance? They seemed bent upon 

eclaring this bridge to be a nuisance, and they 
cast about them for means to help them to their 
conclusions. The first discovery they made was, 
that there had been a compact between Virginia 
and Kentucky, ratified, as they say, by Con- 
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gress—but about which, by-the-by, Congress had 
never said one word—which declared that the nav 
igation of the Ohio rive should be forever free. 
In the first place this compact has never been vio- 
lated; and im the next place, Pennsylvania was 
no party to it, and could not complain if it had 
been. It is soothing, however, to the national 
pride of Virginia, that they should seem to derive 
their powers from Virginia herself. ‘They look 
into her own legislation to find authority to pros- || 
They ap- 
proach her with great show of respect when the 


trate her rights and her sovereignty. 


Joab-stroke is to be given. But, sir, what must 
he thought when I tell you that this very compact 
with Kentucky expressly stipulated that any dif- 
ferences that might grow out of it should be settled 
by commissioners selected by themselves ? 

The next reason they assign is, that Virginia, in 
the charter, authorizing the erection of the bride 
declared that it should be treated and abated as a 
public nuisance, if it should be so erected as to 
obstruct the navigation of the river. Here, azau 
you find they deal a blow at the interesis and 
honor of Virginia, and plead her own authority 
for the act. Poor Virginia! Like Esop’s un 
happy oak, her own branches are made to supply 
the handle to the axe, by which she is felled t 
the ground. They pay no regard, however, to 
the fact, that this very Commonwealth of Virginia, 
from which they seek authority to prostrate this 


structure, has, since its completion, passed an act 





0 


expressly declaring that it is not an obstruction to 
navigation, and that it should be preserved and 
maintained at its present elevation, 

Upon these grounds, and for these reasons, they 
undertake to declare--what? That this bridge is 
a public nuisance? ‘no they undertake to decide 
that the bridge isa slic nuisance? No, sir; and 
I challenge the Representatives of Peansylvania, 
many of whom, as the HLlouse knows, possess dis- 
tinguished ability as lawyers, to reply to me on 
this point. 

[ say that the question of public nuisance was 
not before the court atall. Ll say that they never 
have decided that bridge to be a public nuisa e, 
and that they dare not do so; although some one, 
by whose authority I cannot undertake to say, has, 
in the printed annotations explaining the | nts 
adjudged, declared that the Wheeling Bridge was 
decided to be a serious obstruction to the 1 iviga- 
tion of the Ohio river, anda public nuisance. ‘lhe 
court themselves admit that they have no jurisdic- 
tion over the question of public nuisance, | quote 
trom their opinion what they say upon that point: 

‘* An indictinent at common Jaw could not be sustained 
in the Federal Courts by the United States against the bridg 
as a nuisance, as no such procedure has been authorized by 
Congress. But a proceeding on the ground of a private 
and an irreparable injury, may be sustained against it, by 
an individual or a corporation,’’ 

Here, then, they take jurisdiction of this case 
as a suit by a private party for a private injury. 
They repudiate any other ground of jurisdiction. 
It 1s true they did in their decree undertake to ad- 
judge the bridge to be a nuisance, but not a public 
nuisance, and they admit that point never was 
before them. ‘The case before them no more in- 
volved the question of public nuisance, than would 
a controversy between coterminous proprietors, 
about an injury done to the dwelling of one by the 
improper construction of the house of the other; 
or a sui in which one party complained that the 
other had obstructed his ancient lights. The court 
would hold jurisdiction over such complaints as 
these; but the question is one of private injury, 
and not of public nuisance, and the court dare not 
go beyond the case submitted to them, and decide 
what is or is not a public nuisance, 

it must be confessed, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that the language used by the court upon thi 
subject is somewhat disingenuous. ‘They do not 
venture to claim jurisdicuon over the offense of 
public nuisance in a State, but what they say is 
calculated to make an impression that they have it. 
They tell us ‘‘that an indictment at common law 
could not be sustained in the Federal courts by the 
United States against the bridge as a nuisance.’ 
Why ?—‘‘as no such procedure has been authorized 
by Congress.’’ They do not tell us in a frank and 
candid way that they have no jurisdiction over the 
offense of nuisance. They do not tell us that the 
reason why an indictment cannot be sustained is 
that so far as the United States are concerned, the | 


j 
crime Gaoes not exist. 
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But they would perhaps 
have us suppose that they have full jurisdiction 
over the offense of nuisance, but that by the laws 
of the United States, this particular mode of pro- 
cedure by indictment is not authorized. As well | 
might they say, if a person were brought before 
them charged with heresy or blasphemy, that an || 
indictment at common law could not be sustained 
against him in the Federal courts, as no such pro- 
cedure had been authorized by law; leaving you 
under the impression, however, that they had full 
jurisdiction over the crime of heresy or blasphemy, 
but notin that particular form. Now, sir, | say 
they had no more jurisdiction over the offense of 
nuisance, in theabsence ofany lawcreating it, than 
they would have over the supposed offense of 
neresy. 

Mr. Speaker, there is perhaps no constituency 
in the United States who have less practical in- 
terest in the determination of this case, than the 
one I have the honor to represent. My district is 
more remote from the Wheeling Bridge than any 
other in the State, and it has literally ho commer- 

il intercourse with that portion of it. 1 speak 
then from no prompting of local feeling or interest. 
[ come forward to defend the rights of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and the rights of the 
whole commercial public; for both are assailed by 


the decree of the supreme Court. I have risen 
to lend my humble efforts to save from threatened | 
destruction this beautiful edifice, which does | F 
1eSUl LOIS Deal il eain » Which Goes nonor 


not only to the genius of its distinguished archi- 
t, and to the public 


spirit of the people of | 
Wheeling, but to the country itself. Let it not | 
be supposed, however, that in the view I take of | 
the relative powers of this Government and of 
tates, I consider that any action of ours can 
either add to or impair the original authority de- 
rived from Virginia to maintain this structure. 
The bill before us simply gives consent to its con- 
tinuance. ‘There is no assumption of power in 
iving our consent to whata State has already 
done, of her own ample authority, and which, in 
my view, would, without such consent, have the 
same validity. I can then cheerfully act with 
hose who think that a ratification by this Gov- 
ernment of the act of Virginia is necessary. It 
cannot justly be drawn into injurious precedent, for 
there is a wide difference between approving and | 
consenting to the lawful action of the State, and | 
the attempt to abrogate and annul it. Such ratifi- 
cation is not without example in the legislation of 
Congress. ‘The quarantine regulations of the 
various States, though they derive their validity 
solely from their own legislation, have yet been ex- 
pressly sanctioned by Congress, and directions 
have been given to the officers of this Government, 
by a general act, to respect and observe them. 
Such, in effect, will be the operation of the bill 


now before us. 


‘ 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. T. DISNEY, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Alurust 16 and 17, 1852. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure, 
and a post route— 

Mr. DISNEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is not my purpose to occupy 
for any considerable period the attention of the 
House in relation to the bill now pending before 
us for our action; but, nevertheless, I propose to 
say a word or two in regard to some of the prin- 
ciples which it involves; and I desire to say in ad- 
vance, that I approach this subject not in the 
spirit of a counsellor who desires to defend this 
or that particular side, but I feel myself called upon 
to act in the capacity rather of a judge—to decide, | 
in my character as a Representative of the people 
—in my character as one of the legislators of this | 
country in regard to what particular action the 
Congress ought to take ina matter of this sort. 
The matter is not only important in relation to the | 
structure designated in the pending bill, but it is 
of vastly more importance as being, so far as my | 
knowledge extends, the first action upon the part | 
of Congress in relation to a matter of the kind, | 
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and which may be, and probably will be, u 
a precedent hereafter. It then behooves ys to 
amine the question with particular care, befers a 
act and before we give that decision whi, ne 
improperly given, will call upon us hereafter’: 
review it. ‘The question presents itself to a 
double aspect—in the aspect cf a question 
power, and in the further aspect of a question 
policy. And, first, we must deal with the questi 
of power; for if we shall come to the conclusion ‘ ms 
itis not competent for Congress to take action of s4,,. 
kind proposed by the bill, the question of poliey 
is necessarily disposed of in that decision. 
I propose, then, in the first instance, to present 
a few considerations in regard to the question o; 
power, the question of jurisdiction, and authorin 
upon the part of Congress to sanction a structy:. 
of the sort. I do not propose to go into ay ex 
amination of various questions presented to ¢ 
Supreme Court, because this is not the tribunal }, 
fore which such pleas should be filed. I have m, 
opinion in regard to them, and I here confess, t)s 
so far as my judgment goes, the eminent Ch 
Justice of that court was right in his view of +} 
law, and in the dissenting opinion which he has 
given as to the merits of the case. But | repea: 
that those are questions which it is not necessary 
for this body to consider. The question adjudi- 
cated upon by that court was the question 
power upon the part of the State of Virginia, t 
establish what the court held to be an obstructio 
to the navigation of the Ohio river; and whatey: 
decision the court may have made in relation 
that point, it certainly can have no effect wha 
ever in relation to the power and the authority oj 
Congress to create an obstruction of a public high 
way. If an obstruction of a public highway be 
created without authority of law, it becomes 
public nuisance, but if that same obstruction be 
placed there by authority of law, it ceases to 
a nuisance, and no one has a remedy against it 
Indictments will not lie, nor may the structure by 
abated, nor can damages be obtained. Th 
whether the structure be an obstruction to fre 
navigation or not, it does not affect the quest 
of power on the part of Congress to create a strue- 
ture there, for I repeat, that that which might | 
properly held to be a public nuisance when erect’ 
by the authority of the State of Virginia, mig 
not be a nuisance when erected by the authority 
of the United States. Then the objection wh 
has been urged, and may be repeated, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, having de 
cided the structure to bea public nuisance, any 
law of Congress to declare it otherwise would b: 
in conflict with the decision of that tribunal, 
utterly groundless, and out of place. Because 
though the Supreme Court may have decided, 
that that structure was a nuisance when placed 
there by and under the authority of Virgim 
alone, yet the court might have held, and, I have 
no doubt, as I shall hereafter assume to show 
would have held that it was no nuisance if estab- 
lished there by the authority of the Congress 
the United States. 

It is idle, then, to plead the recent decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in oppositio: 
to the power, or to the assertion of a right « 
claim on the part of Congress of its power ané 
authority to create and establish that structure 
There is no conflict between the exercise of suc 
a power on the part of Congress and the decree 
of the court, for gentlemen will see, by refer 
ence to the opinion of the court, that the very 
foundation upon which the court based the deere 
was, that the action of Virginia was in conii 
and in collision with the laws of the United States 
and that the fact that Congress had caused vesses 
to be registered, had given them license, and th 
various regulations made by the laws of the Un: 
ted States in relation to the navigation of thes 
rivers, was a permit upon the part of the Gover 
ment of the United States to navigate the Ohi 
river; and by consequence, Virginia having iter 
fered and placed obstructions in the way o! this 
licensed navigation, she thereby created a puou 
nuisance. Such is the tenor of the argument ‘ 
the court, and the inference is not only clear, plain 
and palpable, but it is unavoidable, that the cour 
believed if Congress had authorized the structur 
it would not have been a nuisance, but must hav: 
been sustained. I repeat, there is no force ‘ 
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slicability in the objection that the Supreme 
et have declared the structure, as it now ex- 
aan be a nuisance. A nuisance in a public 
o .v is an obstruction placed there without 
ity of law; and if Virginia had not the au- 
+y to create the obstruction, it would have 
> nuisance; and if Congress had power to 
ace it there, or did place it, or authorized it to 
‘placed there, it would not be a nuisance, even 
the reasoning of the court. I make these re- 
‘rks for the purpose of at once disposing of the 


y ection, that we are coming into collision with 
‘he judiciary. There is no collision between the 

j“ ci ' 
wo. Lhisisa different case, and different prin- 


es are involved, and different authorities are al- 
sed. That which would nothave been competent 
- one authority to have done, would have been 






tly competent for the other authority to exe- 
te and do. The Supreme Court, in that case, 
lenied the power of Virginia. This bill proposes 
at you should exercise the power of t 

ress of the United States. It is true that there 
‘re principles laid down in that opinion of the 





rt which, in my judgment, are not consonant 
vith the spirit of the age. A public nuisance is 
éned to be that which works an injury to the 

: and when the question was presented to 

e court, of taking into consideration the fact 
whether it was or Was nota nuisance, and whether, 
ithe determination, it was not right and proper 
uso to take into consideration the other question, 
f how far it would be a public benefit, the court 
aid down the doctrine that it was not competent 
wr them to take into consideration the public good 
vhich resulted from the establishment and exist- 
ence of the structure. 

Now, sir, in my judgment, it seems absurd to 
ronounce that to be a public injury which the 
‘acts show to be a public good; and if the general 
terests of the community be promoted by the 
establishment of the existing Wheeling Bridge, it 

.contradiction in terms to hold it to be an in- 
iry to the public; and yet you decree it to be a 
isance, and you do decide that it is a public in- 
iry. The court has in that case repudiated the 
doctrine, that in determining the question of nui- 
sance yuu have the right to take into consideration 
the public benefits that may accrue from the exist- 
ence or establishment of the thing complained of. 
This was not so in the case of the King rs. Russell: 
ind though I admit that the doctrine laid down by 
the English court in that case was subsequently 
shaken by after decisions, yet the decision of our 
Supreme Court is far from being sustained in the 
loctrine ithas advanced. In the case of the King 

Morris, the chief justice who decided the case, 
after stating the fact that this areument had been 
presented to him, says: ‘* Supposing the doctrine 
to be true, 1 am by no means prepared to say how 
far it is applicable in this case.’’ And he then goes 
mto show that the doctrine was notat all applica- 
ile to the case. I admit, that in the conclusion of 
us Opinion, he makes this general remark: ‘‘ That 
the defense was not good upon its merits.’’ The 
' ther casecited by our court, does, however, sus- 

tain it more strongly than the oneof which I have 
poken, but with regard to the right of free navi- 
gation, and particularly with regard to the river 
- Vhio—that being the stream involved in the pres- 


ent caseé—-permit me just here to say a word or 
two. ~ 


8 


Much stress has been laid upon the provisions 
the ordinance of 1787 dedicating this as a com- 
* mon and public highway. Now, sir, the rights 
of the citizens of this Republic rest upon far 
higher authority than the ordinance of 1787; for 


¢ 
of 


, your courts have again and again decided that 
parts of the ordinance of 1787 have been merged 


by the adoption of the various State constitutions 
and various acts of Congress. But that the Ohio 


rn: ‘iver 18 a navigable stream is a fact notoriously 
' ind universally acknowledged; and that provision 
er o your Constitution which secures to the citizens 
his t every State the rights and immunities of every 


other citizen of every other State, would give to 
‘very citizen of this Republic the common untram- 


. — right to travel upon the river Ohio. The 
Q dinance can add no sirength to the right. The 


’hio is & navigable river, and it was navigable be- 
‘e the ordinance of 1787, and the ordinance did 
ot alter the fact. It was a great national avenue 

intercommunication, made so by God him- 
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self, and the right to its use stands upon higher 
crounds than the ordinance of 1787, or any oth: 

human law. The right to navigate the Ohio 
is, I submit, an historical fact. It is not denied. 
The right to navigate it, and every other nav- 


igable river, is given to every citizen of the United 
States by the Constitution of the Union, and all 
parties and all sides admit that every citizen « 
the United States is entitled to that privilege. But, 
sir, behind that rises another que on, fra rht 
with deep and grave importance. It is the ques 
tion of how far a State is limited in its authority 
to protect the welfare and prosperity of its ow 
citizens, while at the same time the 

other States should be entitled to the 1 fnt to. 
igate the stream. Under the provisions of 
Constitution, every navigable river Is as free a 
open to the use of the citizens of the United State 
as is the river Ohio, Mississippi, or a 
tributaries, or any other stream described 
ordinance of 1787. The right of the free nav 
tion of this stream is not better settled in the be 
half of different citizens of the different States of 
this Union under the ordinance of 1787 tha he 
same right with reeard to every othe \ 

river within the limits of the Re pu ec by the C 


stitution. 


eas a » » on oe r£ 
jut, Mr. Speaker, this richt of free Oo 


like all other ri hts, is to be construed | I “n 
. 
ny with other existing rights. It is not to 
a paramount and supreme importance ven toi 


ht. The I nt of 


over every other existing rig 
tercommunication by land is 
the right of intercommunication by water. T 
rene ral welfare, prosperity, and sect rity ottnecot 


ist as importa 


munity, just as much demand the free ant 


stricted intercourse by land as it does by wats 


and itis justas important as a matter of policy, 
as a matter of abstract richt. looking to the ound 
and foundation upon which all rights rest, that 


the right should be preserved in one case : 
tact, as it should be in the other. W hy, sir, take 
this case of free navigation upon navig ible rivers, 
what does it 


mean? Why, it means that ea 
citizen of the Republic shall have the 1 tatal 
times to pass, without let or hindrance, along the 
waters of the streams. What then? Does tl 
recocnize the right of every individual citizen at all 
times, withoutrecard to the richts of others, to pass 


over every portion of the waters of the stream? 
In order to the full enjoyment of this right, there 
must be corresponding rights for individuals to 
load and unload their boats, the right of ferryage, 
and the rizht to go across as well asto go down— 
to go longitudinally as well as latitudinally, tra: 
versely as well as directly. One boat may occu- 
py a particular space in the water at a given 
moment, and another person coming along, is the 
second individual to assert that rizht regardless of 
the coexisting right of the one who had first occupied 
that particular spot. These rights come into con- 
flict. They are all coexistent, and must be re- 
carded with reference to each other. 

But to set up the doctrine, that each individual 
has the right to navigate every particular part of 
that water at all times, would be absurd, becaus 
it would be impracticable. The power to regulate 
commerce has been vested by the Constitution in 
the Congress of the United States; yet the power 
remains unexercised so far as this case is con- 
cerned; but the State has not become divested of 
its general legislative power to protect the wel- 
fare and prosperity of its citizens, and that is pre- 
cisely the doctrine laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the Blackbird creek case. That was 
a case of a small creek within the State of Dela- 
ware. The adjoining lands were marshy and wet 
Under the authority of that State adam was erected 
across the stream. The stream itself was naviga- 
ble to acertain extent, and this dam not only inter- 
rupted, but cut offand destroyed—not obstructed— 
but destroyed the navigation above the point where 
the dam was erected. 

[Here the morning hour expired 


Wepwnespar, 4ugust 17, 1852 

The bill being again under consideration— 

Mr. DISNEY said: On yesterday, when I was 
interrupted by the expiration of the morning hour, 
I had proceeded to show that the passage of the 
proposed bill into a law would not be in conflict 
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with the decision of the Supreme C 


i ( { 
Un ted States reiation to the W heelins Bridge 
I remarked, that the finding of that court rela 
Lio ’ s ma rw etl i¢ } WAS an ob- 
I . nd 1 i ‘ i uncer the 
) \ state ¢ Vu . d tl it, ae 
t \ 2 t we ) « truction 
( t . \ iwtu struction ne 
way, efore a ble nul 
sa | i py} e ‘ s Ww, itaithot rh this 
or nav be a Sa \ ed there u te 
ority of Sia \ 1, wet the 
Sa struc mm we l ‘ ce whe 
tt é 1 caer t \ \ ess 
‘ | Stsate \ = , r publi 
i \ ed V u { witho 
ny f rity oO would be a 
nuisance, and subject the ty to lictment 
é } ! ed DY ority 
. I ’ I e I e fact of 
ruct toa public highway, 
do¢ I . ns I l € It ~ 
ne a) lve r 1 ‘ ut vuth ft 
Vv ¢ v whi ma \ dividual, I 
repeat, W piaces an a public high 
W , Without aut tw « iw, subjects himse 
( proceedings bDotn the common and 
ory iw have rovided tor 1 matters 
B hourh an individual may not obstruct 
1 way, it i e if slative 
ower rove t ‘ y to «¢ ruct, 
t V } ad «ae oy the right 
o! iltowe er, 3 i é eiy ao iv with 
t mt <« way iy f gue } ia nul 
in re 1 té \ way, not 
tie he ; ? the i 
\ t ynetl 3A ni iced there 
\ on ete \ } ‘ Wi be found 
\ case W € Supreme Cour 
| Ss . the I ( tru 
s wed v ot state 
y me. * é | the 
( is decided to be { y and 
e tne ¢ ‘I did no 
t y the rity o ‘ ress of 
( | States to create at « er obstru 
On the « iry, the very sence Of the 
de i of this ¢ e 18s, that 1 was an attempt 
uD the part of Virginia to er n obstruction, 
in vio tion of the laws of Congress. The court 
lace their decision upon the ground, first, that the 
obstruction was in vik tion of the laws of the 
United States licensing vessels, which carried with 
it the right to free and unobstructed navigation; 
and, secondly, that Virginia, by a compact which 
she entered into with the State of Kentuc ky, had 
made an agreement by which the Ohio river was 
rendered free to the use of all the citizens of the 
different States of the Republic, and it was in vio 
lation of this compact, which, having been assented 
to and recognized by the Congress of the United 
states, had become i law of the United states 
d therefore the act of Virginia authorizing the 


law of the LT nited 
states, rendered ita public nuisance 


Here you discover that the whole essence of the 


obstruction, in violation of tl 


\ ‘ 
decisi of the Supreme Court, In t CASE, BO 
lar trom denying the right, power, 


ind authority 
of the Congress of the United States to create an 





obstruction, expressly go¢ upon the opposite 
rround, that while Congress has the power to au 
thorize it, yet in this case the laws of Congress 
denied the right to establish it, and that Virginia 
had undertaken to do it in violation of these laws 
The is, then, no confll here between the de 
cirsie or the Supreme Cc f and y proposed 
action upon the part of Congre relation to 
$ matter. 

The power of Congreé over the navigation of 
the country is conceded in every quarter—in this 
und in every other case reported in the books. 
You have laws upon your statute-books regulating 


the manner in which these steamboats shall! be 
constructed, the kind of appliances they shall 
have, and all the rules and reculations set forth in 
your statute. You havea bill now pending, which 
has already passed one branch of Congress, 
making other and additional provisions; and cer- 
tainly no one will deny the competen of Con- 
cress to declare, if they shall deem it a matter of 
nolicy so to declare, that the height of chimneys 
upon steamboats shall not exceed a given altitude 
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;, iF wont seta ETS ET 
Congress may declare what kind of safety-boats || United States unconstitutional, and subsequently || 
shall be used, how their engines shall be con- || the Supreme Court of the United States should |! 
structed, what sort of safety-valves they shall || decide that same law to be constitutional, the || 
have, how high their chimneys may be, and, in || Court of Queen’s Bench would reverse its own 
short, they may make all rules and police regula- || decision and conform its action to the action 
tions which a wise regard to the public interests, || of the Supreme Court of the United States. And | 
and a just regard for the safety of the lives of the || here lies the distinction. It is the court of last 
citizens of this Republic may, in their judgment, || resort, and beyond it there is nothing. Its de- 
demand. |, crees are final, and when it pronounces, that decis- 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. ‘Will the || 10n 1s the law. f 
gentleman allow me to ask him one question ? But, as [ have said, I apprehend that this case, 
Mr. DISNEY. Certainly; but I would rather || #8 presented by the court, is not a well-considered 
the gentleman would put his inquiries in the way || ©@8¢. I do not believe the doctrine which the 
of argument hereafter. | court wt lara repudiating the consider- 
Mr. STEVENS. lam afraid I shall not have || — = a Ph lic Tae rrp Les ] 
achance. Would it be competent for Congress eatiiel — ntiel oe — eatnita di ; 
; hee s have ov c s- 
to declare chimneys above this bridge should be ti oat a aemiehe stan rd "all aie eae h 
but fifty feet, and that all which come up to it, Enelieh be sk ; “Th ae = :. 9 oars a7 , i 
shall be one hundred feet—making a distinction || ““" sed eed a . aa . te divide. Mato 
between packets on the river? See ee ee te nee Sane ee Dee 
Mr. DISNEY. I de na ’ i for their own self-interest. Hence, the policy of 
bilit vhs eee 1 es . app ai the law, in order to restrain and prevent the ex- 
weer ’ . ce is se ’ Conae oe ate tensive action of individuals, under color of pro- | 
octrine oF the competency of Vongress to make || moting the public benefit, from subserving their | 
regulations in regard to the mode of navigation ig eran , {| 
x , ‘oabl ie f the United S 5 own private interest. 
- ' se : . 
on — sm le siete Okie nite’ States—to || In the very case of Ward, which our court in 
prescribe the a a ° +i ; oe _ Se ae this case cited, the English courts say that—* No 
en ye aa _— ec aac ‘greater evil can be conceived than to encourage 
ae rom Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] will not | « capitalists to interfere with known public rights 
er ee gpa? 5 ; | ‘from motives of personal interest or on specula- 
< aoe eee z : oe anne : a oo it may - en ee on re 
Mir. SAY. rthis general legislative of its being to supply the public with something 
power to take care of and provide for the general || better than what they actually enjoy.” 
oe of the citizens of this Republic, and Here, sir, you have the very foundation of the 
iaving a just regard, as wise legislators, to all the || policy of the law, as laid down by the English 
interests of commerce, whether by land or water, || courts. They refused to permit considerations in 
sacrificing neither, but protecting both, each, and | relation to the public benefit, when conferred by 
all, Congress would, as a matter of necessity, | the thing complained of, to enter into the decision 
have a regard to such means of navigating the | of the case, because they believed that it would 
navigable waters within the limits of the Repub- || lead to evil results by encouraging private indi- | 
lic as should not destroy the commercial inter- || viduals, without the Sa of law, and under 
course of the different parts of the country by the color of subserving the public good, to advance | 
land. It would be an unwise legislation which || their own private and individual interests. 
sacrificed either to the other. wine But, sir, the whole case is changed when the 
I have shown how groundless is the objection, || thing is done by the action of a Government. 
that action upon the part of Congress in relation || Here all the reasons of the law, as laid down by 
to this matter would come in conflict with the ju- || the English court, in the cited cases, fail to apply; 
diciary of the United States. There is no such || because a Government is presumed to act for the 
conflict proposed. The Supreme Court found || public welfare, for the public benefit, and with- || 
that an obstruction had been placed in the Ohio || out reference to those individual motives and pri- 
river without the authority of law, and they there- || vate interests which govern men in their ordinary 
fore adjudged it to be a nuisance. transactions through life. Hence, the very found- | 
This bill proposes that the obstruction shall be | ation upon which the policy of the law has been 
sanctioned by law, and if so done it will cease || built, even as decided by this extreme case, fails 
to be a nuisance, according to the doctrine of the || to apply when the transaction is sanctioned b 
Supreme Court itself. Where, then, is the colli- || the action of a Government. A Government is 
sion of which gentlemen speak? There is not, nor supposed to act for the welfare and prosperity of 
would there be, any conflict between the legisla- || the community; and hence, when this thing is 
tive and the judiciary department of the Govern- || sanctioned by a Government, whether by State 
a Sr a ees | = aan oe reasoning - = 
ut to go beyond this, sir, an confess 0 || law fails to apply, and therefore was inapplicable 
not consider this a well-adjudged case upon the |) in this case. The erection of this earedlen was 
part of the Supreme Court. I do not believe that || sanctioned and authorized by‘an independent mem- 
the doctrine, upon which they rest that decision || ber of this Confederacy—sanctioned by the Legis- 
with regard to the refusal to entertain the consid- || lature of the sovereign State of Virginia. 
eration of the public benefit conferred by the ob- I remarked upon yesterday that this right of every 
struction, is well founded or good law. I speak, || citizen of this Republic to free navigation must 
sir, with all due respect for that tribunal. There || have its limit, oad that all these rights must be 
is no man within the broad limits of this Repub- || exercised with regard to other and existing rights. 
lic, vw has Sars el era eee Sanne To assert eee me oo and 
ian ave. ghest judicial tribunal || exercise of either one of them, without reference to 
of our country, and when it makes its decrees, || the existence of others, would be absurd, because 
they must stand unreversed, and must be enforced || it would be impracticable. 
and executed until a different law shall be laid |! And hence this right of navigation is limited, 
papier gis rmeoar eee eas te |, and no one has doubted the power even of individ- | 
differ with my friend from Virginia, [Mr. | uals to erect wharves and quays, to build houses, 
cor Baws ve ee nee 7 ae vid eon in new of = aa they ger 
one point. c tha our entrench upon the navigation of the river. An 
Queen’s Bench, upon a case made up for hearing | why? Because the erection of these wharves and 
before them, may pass upon the constitutionality | buildings, so far from destroying the navigation, 
of a law of the United States, as well as the Su- | upon the whole improve the navigation, and the 
. | . . . ’ 
preme Court of the United States itself. But the || benefits resulting to the navigation from these par- 
gentieman omitted to make the distinction, that || ticular obstructions, have been sanctioned by the 
the decisions of the Court of Queen’s Bench, or || common law, from the days of Hale down to the 
of any other court within the limits of christen- || present time, and not denied by the English judges 
|| 
| 








dom, would in such a case be subject to reversal; || in the case relied upon by our Supreme Court. 
but the decision of the Supreme Court of the | 
United States cannot be reversed or set aside, but 
remains the law until set aside by itself, and until || courts—recognize the right of individuals to ob- || 
then is binding upon every other tribunal through- | struct navigation, if they improve that particular 
out the Uniled States; and if the Court of Queen’s || kind of navigation; and the only difference is, 
Bench were to-morrow to declare a law of the || whether all improvements may not be rendered 


Here we discover that al] the courts—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the English 


| of improving the navigation of the river. The 
| State of Pennsylvania, the party plaintiff jp 


| which in fact is a part of the Ohio river, 
|as a friend near me suggests, bridged j; 


otherwise than by the improvements of that 
ticular kind. ‘ = 

In Ohio, navigable waters have been 
and locked, and the very justice who delj 
opinion of the Supreme Court in this cage h 
decided that it was competent for the State i)... 


. 4 t€ to lox 
and dam the river Maumee, withont any cabins 


dammed 
Vered the 


Very 
: thig 
case, has dammed the Monongahela river, a river 
and, 


» ton, 


Where was their authority for all this ? Kentucky 
has done likewise. The doctrine is settled \, 
this country that a navigable stream may be a 
structed, if the obstruetion be compensated for by 
additional facilities, and on the whole the publi 


| is benefited. 


Much, sir, has been said with relation to the 
ordinance of 1787. So far as this question is cop. 
cerned, gentlemen seem to have overlooked the 
character of that ordinance. There is nothing in 
it which speaks of the navigation of the river Ohio. 
Its terms are in relation to the waters of the Missic. 
sippiand St. Lawrence, and their tributaries, The 
Ohio is not named; and why? Because it cou\i 
not, and was not intended to be named. It was no: 
included in the deed of cession of Virginia, Tha: 
cession was not of the river Ohio, because tha; 
was retained within her own limits, but it was 
the cession of the territory northwest of the river, 
The river was left within her own domain, and js 
this day as much within the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia, and a part of her, as any other navigable 


| stream within her boundaries. I repeat that the 
| cession was of the territory beyond the river, and 


the ordinance of 1787 having reference to the Gov- 
ernment of the territory so ceded, did not, because 
it could not, have reference to the river which sti! 
remains within the limits of Virginia; and yet gen- 


| tlemen talk about the ordinance of 1787 as applica- 


ble to the navigation of the Ohio river. Read it. 
It is to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, which 


| streams do enter into the territory she ceded. 


Mr. CURTIS. Allow me to propound the 
question, whether the Supreme Court of the United 
States granted any authority under the ordinance 
of 1787? 

Mr. DISNEY. I am replying to extraneous 
objections outside of the court. I desire to correct 
an idea which seems to fasten itself upon the minds 
of some gentlemen, and has even crept into judi- 
cial decisions. I repeat that the ordinance of 1787 
had no reference to the river Ohio, because it was 
not competent for the authority of Congress, which 
enacted that ordinance, to have any contro! over 
it—any control over and above that authority 
which they had over the navigable rivers in every 


| State of the Republic. Then, if the river Ohio be 


within the limits of the State of Virginia, she has 
the same control over it that any State has over 
any navigable river within her limits; and the vt- 
most extent to which the Supreme Court have 
gone in their decision in regard to the exercise of 
State jurisdiction over these navigable streams 
has been, that while to them was reserved all the 
rights of sovereignty belonging to them in their 


| original condition, yet by the Constitution of the 


United States they are interdicted from making 


| such regulations as may oe a preference to their 


own citizens over those of any other State. And 
so stands Virginia in reference to the river Ohio. 
She can make no obstruction there which will op- 
erate exclusively against other States, and which 
would not operate in like manner against her ow! 
citizens. The power, the competency, the author- 
ity of a State to legislate for the welfare and pros 
perity of her citizens remains, as the Supreme 
Court has said again and again, in full virtue and 
force in each of the States of this Union, except 
so far as has been conceded by actual stipulations 
in the Constitution of the United States, either by 
express grant, or by positive prohibition, or by 
such necessary implications as render them un 
voidably incompatible with the exercise of a dil- 
ferent sovereignty on the part of a State. — 
are very many powers concurrent on the part ° 
the States, and on the part of the General Gov 
ernment; but no one pretends, or ever has pre- 
tended, to deny the power of the States in regu! 


| ting their own transit, commerce, and intercourse 


with each other through and within its own limi. 


, 32 
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That power remaias, as it did before the forma- | 
', of the Constitution, ~ to the general | 


_wer of Congress, of which have spoken here- 
‘fore, and subject to the limitation of making 
- distinction between her own citizens and the 
v ens of other States. And again, though the 
wer has been given to Congress to regulate 
commerce, yet has the Supreme Court, after care- 
‘| consideration, holden that that grant of power 
joes not conflict with the general power of the 
Gate Legislature to provide for the welfare and 
prosperity of its own citizens until Congress, by 
the passage of an act, shall control the power and 
authority on the part of the States; and this is the 
express doctrine laid down by Chief Justice Mar- 
chall in the case of the Blackbird Creek, and 
which, in my judgment, the Supreme Court, in 


the Wheeling Bridge case, seem to have strangely | 


misunderstood. The following is from the decis- 
‘on of the court in that case, as given by that legal 
jyminary Whose equal, at least this country, has 
never seen. Said that learned judge, in speaking 
of the power of Congress to regulate commerce : 


«|f Congress had passed any act which bore upon the | 


éase—any actin execution of the power to regulate com- 
merce, the object of which was to control State Jegislation 


over those small navigable creeks into which the tide flows, | 
and which abound throughout the lower country of the | 


middie and southern States—we should have not much 
difficulty in saying that a State law, coming into conflict 
with such act. would be void. But Congress has passed 
no such act. The repugnancy of the law of Delaware to 
the Constitution is placed entirely on its repugnancy to the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 


among the several States—a power which has not been so | 


exercised as to affect the question.” 


So, sir, in this case the power of Congress to 
reculate commerce has never been exercised by a 
law passed by that body, restraining the power of 
the States in regard to these particular matters. 

Mr. Justice Story, who all will admit to be 
good authority, at least, against the parties in this 
case, construes the law to be in favor of the power 
of the States: ° 

“ Under such circumstances, it would be difficult to affirm 
that the sovereignty of the State acting on subjects within 


the reach of other powers besides that of regulating com- 
merce, and which belonged to the general territorial juris- 


diction, would be intercepted by the exclusive power of | 


commerce unexercised by Congress over the same subject- 


matter. The value of the property on the banks of such | 
streams and creeks may be materially enhanced by exclud- 
ing the waters from them and the adjacent low and marshy | 


grounds, and the health of the inhabitants be improved. 
Measures calculated to produce these objects, provided they 
do not come into collision with the power of the General 
Government, are undoubtedly within those which are re- 
served to the States.’’—Story’s Comm., vol. 2. 


Such is the construction which Justice Story 
gave to the powers of the States in regard to the 
control over these navigable streams, the whole of 


which, when summed up, is simply this: That, | 
so far as a control over these rivers was necessary || 
to the welfare and prosperity of the States within | 


whose limits they flowed, such control remained 
with the legislative power of the States until Con- 


gress, by act, had limited the exercise of that | 
authority. In this case it is not pretended that || 


Congress has exercised any such power. 
apprehend that the passage of the proposed bill 
into a law would not be in conflict with the de- 


cision of the aoe Court, but, on the contrary, | 


it would be such an exercise of legitimate power 


as is within the scope of the authority of Con- | 


gress, indicated by the opinion of the Supreme 
Court itself. It is, therefore, within the compe- 
tency of Congress to sustain a legitimate exercise 
of power on the part of a State, and to sanction 
this bridge, not only under the general power to 
regulate commerce, but within those other general 
powers given to it in relation to the establishment 
of the post roads, provision for the general wel- 
fare, and in execution of the power specially given 
to Congress that it may exercise, though it may 
be, and actually is, somewhat in derogation of 
the sovereignty of the States, and certainly not to 
be questioned by any other power or authority 
than itself. {t is, therefore, sir, purely a question 
pS nn and not of power. 

t may be well for me, beforeI take my seat, to 
advert to an objection which had nearly escaped 
me. There is a clause of the Constitution which 
may probably be brought to bear against the sanc- 
tioning of the existing bridge. The Constitutian 
Provides that no preferece shall be given to the 
ports of one State over th:-se of another, by any 





I then || 


Ho. or Reps. 


The Wheeling Bridge—Mr. Walsh. 
commercial regulation. In order to ascertain to 
what extent that objection will apply in this case, 
we need but inquire if there be any preference 
given to the ports of Ohio over those of Pennsyl- j 
vania, by the sanctioning of the bridge as it now | proposed by the bill before the House, to ascertain 
exists. A preference may be given to one port the nature and extent of either; and if the argument 
over another, by a refusal to do, as well as an act || of the honorable gentleman did not go far beyond 
doing; and a refusal to permit the States of Vir- the particular case, [| should here have no answer 
ginia and Ohio to exercise those natural advantages | to make to it. But that argument, in my opinion, 
which they possess, and which the welfare and || assails the very basis of the Government. The 
prosperity of their citizens demand; and an in- honorable member declared that the only duty of 
terdict on the part of Congress or a refusal to the Supreme Court, and other courts, was to settle 
permit them to exercise their legitimate authority | such quarrels as individuals might bring before 
for these purposes, in order that Pennsylvania them; and that they only were affected by the 
might not be deprived of other advantages, would | judgment. I agree that it is the duty of every 
be as great a preference given to the ports of that | court of justice to settle the quarrel which is in 
State over those of Ohio and Virginia, as would issue. But how to settle it? Not from caprice; 
be a positive act giving encouragement to one and | not because the one party is more respectable than 
witholding it from the other. But, sir, what are | the other, shall he have the judgment. The dif- 
we to understand by the general terms—giving a | ficulty is to be settled upon principle—upon rules 
preference?) We might by that sort of reasoning, |! of law—and before this result can be attained, the 
which will probably be urged, construe every act principle must be ascertained and the rule applied. 
of Congress which gives a particular benefit to a To be sure, sir, no process can issue upon the 
| port, and certainly every provision in your river record save against the party who has been found 
and harbor bill improving particular rivers and in default. But, sir, if the rule be laid down by 
harbors might be construed as giving preference the final court of any sovereignty, it is binding in 
to one port over another, because it would be giv- | all cases of a similar description. This must 
ing all the advantages which would flow from | be the proper doctrine. What would be the 
that kind of improvement. Yet no one pretends confusion, even in a State, if any other should pre- 
that a bill of that sort would come within that | vail? If, after a State court, in the last resort, 
clause of the Constitution. There is but one | had decided the law, any inferior tribunal, that 
meaning which can be given to that clause— for instance ofa justice of the peace, should array 
that in making your regulation for commerce you itself against it, great, sir, as would be that 
‘| shall not make distinctions in favor of one port | confusion, it would be nothing in comparison with 
over another; and these unavoidable results which | the almost anarchy that would result from the 
will flow from any action which may benefit right of any court, within the limits of the several 
one and injure the other, must take their natural | States, to disregard and defy the opinion of the 
course, always, however, restrained within the | Supreme Court upon a constitutional point. Did 
1 legitimate meaning of that clause of the Constitu- | the framers and adopters of the Constitution intend 
tion. Almost every act of legislation may benefit anything of the kind? Whilst listening to the 
one particular port of your country more than | ingenious argument of my learned friend, I was 
another, and all we have to do is so to reculate | forcibly reminded of a remark made by the cele- 
this legislation as to limit this inequality of ad- | brated John Randolph, in regard to the case of 
vantage as much as we possibly can; taking care || the Cohens and the State of Virginia. He said, 
never, however, to sacrifice the general good. If | ‘‘ that the reasoning was so powerful that no one 
the contrary construction be upheld, as I have could discover a flaw in any part of it, but it led 
said, it would be fatal to the passage of every || tO & conclusion so monstrous that all must reject 
river and harbor bill. There can be but the mean- || it.’ I shall not merely rely upon the argument 
ing attached to this clause of the Constitution || 4d inconventu, but shall try to show there is a flaw, 
| which I have spoken of; and though by thegeneral | at least, in his premises. 
|| legislation of the country, or, as in this instance, The honorable gentleman sought to maintain 
] comparative disadvantage, as even might be con- | his position by a reference to the first section of 
| 
| 
| 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,}—I mean his re- 
marks in regard to the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
not, perhaps, necessary, in view of the legislation 


ceded, would follow asa result of action, yet I the third article of the Constitution. That secuon 

hold that injury not having been inflicted by act | 18 to be read in connection with the one that im- 

giving special preference it would be within the | mediately succeeds, and the whole is descriptive 

competency of Congress to pass the act. I then of the judicial powers of the Federal head: 

hold, Mr. Speaker, without detaining the House | _ “ The judicial powers of the United States shall be vested 
i} ss sons in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
|| any longer, that it 1s perfectly within the scope of || Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services, a compensation which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office. 

“Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
Jaw and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 


|| the Congressional authority of the United States, | 
_ in regulating commerce or establishing post roads, 
to sanction the existing structure at the town of 
Wheeling. I hold that the Supreme Court has 
never defied that authority; I hold, and have en- 
| deavored to show, on the contrary, that they ex- ; 
pressly recognize it, and base their decision in the made, under their authority ;—to all cases affecting ambas- 
: > . h Satine. at t sean |) sadors, other public ministers, and consuls ;—to all cases 
present case against t e exis ing structure upon || of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ;—to controversies 
the fact that, in their opinion, it has been erected to which the United States shall be a party ;—to controver 
in violation of the laws of the United States. sies between owe or more Grass ;—between — and 
: . . || citizens of another State ;—between citizens of different 
1] b The court | —_ that the bridge is a nuisance || States;—between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
|. ecause it 18 In vio ation of the law. The pend- || under grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
1] ing bill proposes to give it the sanction of the law. || citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 
|| If you give the sanction of the law to that struc- | 


| 


‘“Tn all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis 

; ; || ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, 
ture, the whole ground a which the conclusion || the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
of the court 1s based, and the reasoning upon || the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 

which it has proceeded, will have passed away. It || have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
is within the competency of Congress to sanction || *uch exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- 

| . 2 - igh” 

the bridge, and I shall vote for the bill. 


gress shall make. 

** The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury: and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed; but 


} 

j 

| 

4hs ae j 
eee ee when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. Y. WALSH, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Hovse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 


August 18, 1852, | 


such place or places as the Congress may by law have di- 
rected.”’ 


It is not necessary to refer to the limitation of 
|| jurisdiction contained in the amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Now, sir, it is plainly observable that the infe- 
rior courts mentioned in the first section are the ori- 
structure and a post route. | ginal courts described in the second clause of the 
Mr. WALSH said: } second section; and that the appellate court men- 
Mr. Speaker: I should not refer to the topic tioned in the second is the supreme court referred 

| 
| 


| On the bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful 


which I intend first to discuss, but for the remarks || to in the first; so that, independent of everything 
made the other day by the honorable gentleman || else, it must result from the relations of the inferior 
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courts to the higher, that the latter must have the | 


authority to establish the final rule in the case at 
bar. 

But itis said that the decision cannot be made to 
extend beyond the particular plaintiff and defend- 
ant. Now letus understand the point of difference. 


-l concede, that in all those cases where the State | 


courts have jurisdiction, their powers to decide are 
as ample as those of the courtsof the United States; 
and that they can disregard the ruling even of the 
Supreme Court upon all points save those of con- 
stitutional law. Can the State courts impugn such 
aruling? I confidently aver not. Now it is no 
answer to my proposition to say that the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court are with difficulty ascer- 
tained. They can be ascertained, and if any more 
exactness is required, Congress can even make 
them a part of the record. ‘The failure of Congress 
to take ample care that the law should be known 
cannot affect the question of constitutional right. 
We have seen, from the clauses of the Consti- 
tution quoted, that a State can be sued—that a 
sovereignty can be brought before the supreme 
tribunal. It would seem strange that a sovereignty 
liable to be brought before a tribunal would not be 
bound by its decisions. But it may be urged, 
that although there is a power to sue, there is none 
to force anappearance. Even if this were true, it 
does not affect the force of my proposition. We 
of the South, especially, insist that every State 


shall fulfill all the constitutional requisitions and | 


duties, and that no State shall put any impediment in 
the way of the enjoyment of a constitutional right. 
But it is not true that there can be no means of 
enforcing the demand for which a State is sought 
to be made responsible. The chancery powers of 
the Supreme Court are ample to authorize the 
entering up of a decree pro confesso against a defend- 
ant who refuses to appear or to answer, and the 
legislation of Congress is adequate to empower 
the court on its Jaw side to enter a judgment against 
a defendant, who, upon being summoned, fails or 
neglects to appear. The legal gentlemen of the 
House are, no doubt, familiar with the process 
in their respective States, by which corporations 
derelict in this particular are made liable. Iam 


by ne means sure that the court cannot itself pre- | 


scribe, without the aid of Congress, the rules to 
be observed in the contingency above suggested. 

I do not intend to discuss the purposes for which 
the judicial functions of the Federal Union were 
thus extended, or the matters for which a State 
may be properly sueable. I propose, for these 
things, to rely upon an old authority—older than 
the Constitution itself—still entitled, I think, to 
great weight; for, although the Baltimore Demo- 
cratic Convention has denounced the ‘ imnos- 
tures’’ of Federalism, it has not denounced ‘‘ The 
Federalist.”’ 

I propose that The Federalist shall speak for me; 
and considering that James Madison contributed 
largely to its pages, the patrons of the resolutions 
of 98 will hardly object to the selection: 

‘« The power of determining causes between two Siates, 
between one State and the citizens of another, and between 
the citizens of different States, is perhaps not less essential 
to the peace of the Union, than that which has been just 
examined. History gives us a horrid picture of the dissen- 
sions and private wars which distracted and desolated Ger- 
many, prior to the institution ofthe IMpertaL CuamBer by 
Maximilian, towards the close of the fifteenth century ; and 
informs us, at the same time, of the vast influence of that 
institution, in appeasing the disorders, and establishing the 
tranquillity of the Empire. This was a court invested with 
authority to decide finally all differences among the mem- 
bers of the Germanic body. ; 

“A method of terminating territorial disputes between 
the States, under the authority of the Federal head, was 
uot unattended to, even in the imperfect system by which 
they have been hitherto held together. But there are other 
sources, besides interfering claims of boundary, from which 
bickerings and animosities may spring up among the mem- 
bers of the Union. ‘To some of these we have been wit- 
nesses in the course of our past experience, It will readily 
be conjectured, that I allude to the fraudulent laws which 
have been passed in too many of the States. And though 
the proposed Constitution establishes particular guards 
against the repetition of those instances, which have here- 
tofore made their appearance, yet it is warrantable to ap- 


prehend, that the spirit which produced them, will assume | 
new shapes that could not be foreseen, nor specifically pro- | 


vided against. Whatever practices may have a tendency 
to disturb the harmony of the States, are proper objects of 
tederal superintendence and control.” 

Mr. Speaker, no portions of this immortal 
work are more valuable than the chapters upon 
the judiciary. I have quoted sufficient for my 
purpose. And now let me assert as a south- 


| necessary to decide it. 


| * degree of convenience is rendered.’”’ 
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ern man, that there is a department of the Gov- 


| ernment where the voice of faction and fanaticism 


is silenced, or, if heard, only to be rebuked. Let 
us indulge in the grateful assurance that there, at 
least, the felon grasp of our property is to be 
loosened, and the organic law of the Republic fully 
vindicated. 

The point we have been considering is not at all 
essential to a right research in the case before the 
committee, 


the United States, it certainly is the law as to the 

bridge in question. : 

until the legislative power provides a new one. 
Mr. Speaker, we have heard, in the progress of 


this discussion, strange propositions; and none | 


more strange than the assertion that this is an 
attempt to overrule the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The court themselves declare that their 
functions are limited—that the* simple issue is 
nuisance or no nuisance—that they cannot makea 
set-off of public benefits against private injuries. 
Under these circumstances an appeal is made to 
the legislative department, which can look beyond 
the narrow issue of the courts—which can esti- 
mate public benefits as superior to mere private 
wrongs, and when functions are to be exercised 
which the court say they did not possess, and 


could not exercise, it is termed an overruling of | 


the court! This is hardly logic. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what does the court say 
of its powers, and what does it clearly intimate as | 
On page 32, of | 
Judge McLean’s opinion, that learned judge uses || 


to the authority of Congress? 


the following language: 


‘<Ttis said that the interest of commerce requires navi- 
gable waters to be crossed, and that in such a case the in- 
quiry should be whether the benefit conferred upon Con- 
gress by the cross-route is not greater than the injury done. 
In the case of the King vs. Sir John Morris, (1 Barn. & Adol- 
phus, 441,) it was held that the injury cannot be balanced 


against the benefits secured. Andin the case of the King | 


vs. George Henry Ward, (4, ib. 26, 384,) it was held, 
where the jury found an embankment complained of was a 
nuisance, but that the inconvenience was counterbalanced 
by the public benefit arising from the alteration, it amounted 
to a verdict of guilty.”’ 


The court then adopt both of these cases as law. 


for the use of which he charged. 
the nuisance, he justified himself upon two grounds. 


First, he said that the benefits which his road con- | 
ferred upon the public were greater than the injury | 
Sec- | 


which resulted from impeding the turnpike. 
ondly, he said that his railroad was authorized by 
an act of Parliament. Now, it is somewhat sin- 
gular that this case does not decide the point for 
which it is cited. Lord Tenderden express! 

waives that point. He does not, to be sure, ad- 
mit the law of the first plea, but holds it to be un- 


‘¢ Supposing that doctrine to be sound, which [ am not 
prepared to say, how does itapply in this case? Hereisa 
road for carts bringing down coals to Swansea, and it is for 
the convenience of an individual who sends coals there for 
sale, to make a railway along the public road for their con- 
veyance in wagons. Itissaid, indeed, that all persons may 
use this railway, who will pay for so doing; but no man 
has a right to tell the public that they shall discontinue the 


use of such carriages as they have been accustomed to em- | 


ploy, and adopt another kind, in order to pass along a 
new description of road, paying him for the liberty of doing 
so.” 


As to the second ground of justification, he says | 
e 


the statute of 25 Geo. III. gave authority to ma 
railways across the highways; a power not un- 
common, and in many cases absolutely necessary. 

The whole court concede, that if the defendant 
could bring himself within the provisions of the 
act of Parliament, he would be protected. 

Now, it is to be observed, that Lord Tenderden, 
in an earlier case, had no such difficulty about the 
first point of defense, made in the case of the King 
vs. Morris. In 2d Starkie’s Nisi Prius Cases, 
he declares ‘‘that the public have a right to all 


/*the convenience which the former state of the 


‘river offered, unless by the change some greater 
‘** Vessels,”’ 
he says, ‘are entitled to shelter, unless the want 
‘ of it be compensated by some superior advantage 


| ‘resulting from the alteration.” 


In the case of Rex vs. Russell, 6 B. & C. 566, 
Bailey and Holroyd, justices, maintained the ju- 


| dicial right to estimate the balance of public benefit 


and public inconvenience, and to ta 
| count of the former the advantages that may } 
xe ve 





| fully concedes the right of the legis! 


Sir, whether the decision of the Su- || 
preme Court is now a general rule, or not appli- | 
cable to all navigable rivers within the limits of | 


| The cases cited by Mr. Russell, in his ab! 
That is to say, it is the law | 


| road Company, 3 Cush., 88 : 


| tion of t 


His language is as follows: | 
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ke into the op. 


derived from the change by any part of the nyi): 
The case in 4B. & A. does, to be sure, ex ne 
overrule that of the King vs. Russell, and at 
opinion lays down the law correctly, 
Denman, in pronouncing the opinion o 


In ny 
But Lor} 
: f the court, 
alive power; 
make a set-off of benefits against injuries, w)), 
he denies it to the judiciary. Aes 
The American rule is in all respects in 


. al accor s 
ance with that of the British courts on this : 


subject 


; le argy. 
ment for the defendants in the Supreme Court, are 
9 at 


conclusive upon the point; and [ venture to say 
that there is not in the whole range of Atierica, 
authorities an opinion entitled to respect ae 
than a dissentient opinion, from the Proposition of 
law, announced in the case of the Fitchbure 
Railroad Company vs. Boston and Mai r 


ne Rail. 


‘The public have aright to regulate the use of 
navigable rivers for purposes of passage; and the 
of a bridge, with or without a draw, by the author; 
Legisiature, is the regulation of a public right, an: 
deprivation of any private right, which ean be a gy 
damages.” 


public 
erectioy 
ty of the 
1 not the 
nuind fo 


That the navigation of the river Ohio, within 
the limits of Virginia, is secured to all the citizens 
of the United States, will not admit of question, 
The ultimate fee in the river itself is of course gti}! 
in the State of Virginia. Thegrant to the people 
of the United States is simply of the highway— 
the ownership for all other purposes remains with 
the State. It is not to be denied at this day tha: 
the power to regulate commerce among the States 
implies power to regulate navigation. The Oppo- 
nents of this constitutional power do not seem 
to perceive that the grossest injustice might flow 
from the exercise of the express power but for 
this implication. For instance, the admiralty ju- 
fisdiction of the United States has been extended 
over this stream—custom-houses, I believe, have 


| been established at different points. Men engaged 
| in navigating its waters in steamboats contribute 


hospital money to the public Treasury. Congress, 
with the view of securing safe navigation, has the 


In the first one, a man claimed to obstruct a turn- || UNdoubted power to establish the size of boats 


| pike road, by the erection thereon of a railroad, | 
When sued for | 


and the height of their chimneys. The Senate 
has at the present session passed a bill putting 
steamboats navigating the waters of the United 
States under the most stringent restrictions. |t 
would be unjust to suppose that the framers of the 
Constitution intended that Congress might impos: 
every burden, and be under no obligation to guard 
against any peril. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to conten? 
that the jurisdiction of Congress over the naviga- 

be Ohio river is as extensive as that of a 
State over waters within: its limits, which have 
never been surrendered to the free use of the pub- 
lic. Ishall not insist that the user of the river 
can be destroyed. But I do maintain that it is 
clearly within the scope of national functions to reg- 
ulate that user, so that it may be consistent with 
the enjoyment of other rights, and the protection 
of other interests. To illustrate: In the trial in 
chancery, a great deal of testimony was taken to 
show that chimneys of the height of eighty feet 
were serviceable in facilitating speed. ‘There !s 
contradictory proof upon this point; and it was 
further averred by the respondent’s witnesses, 
that chimneys of that elevation were apt to be se- 
riously injured, if not destroyed, in storms. !0 
my judgment, the proof establishes that between 
a steamboat with a chimney eighty feet high and 
one with a chimney sixty feet, the difference 0 
speed in favor of the former would be six or tei 
minutes in a journey of a hundred miles. Who 
will doubt the power of Congress, in view of these 
circumstances, to establish the elevation which, |! 
this particular, is to be established. 

But still further: Since the adoption of the Amer- 
ican system, new modes of intercourse and com- 
merce among the States have been invented. Rail- 
roadsintersectthe land in every direction. It needs 
not the aid of imagination to assure us that at ne 
distant day these iron bands and bonds of union 
will pepe from the Atlantic to the Pacific shoré 
Will any man in the light of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, and of the American Constitution, deny the 


right of the General Government to aid these gre*' 
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pannels of communication, at least so far as to 
a gect them against unprovoked hostility and un- 
rir rivalty > by declaring them either post or mili- 
ary roads? Will the right to make a post road, 
+ the expediency of its exercise be denied, when 
sxperience has shown that your mails have been | 
ven detained for many days, at the point where 
she Wheeling Bridge is located, by ice and floods? | 

Mr. Speaker, the opinion of the learned judge 
yho delivered the opinion of the court, gives, in 
ny judgment, an undue coloring to the case. Iam 
wre he did not so intend. But one would sup- 
ose, from the graphic language in which the com- 
~erce of Pittsburg is referred to in connection with 
he Wheeling Bridge, that the structure was to be 
‘he means of its utter annihilation—when really 
he proposition is this: An immense amount of 
trade and travel, amounting yearly to millions of 
property, and thousands of persons, shall be en- 
srely interrupted, in order that seven steamboats 
sivht be saved the trouble and expense of lower- 
z their chimneys to a point which two hundred 
other steamers, Navigating the same waters, found 
erfectly convenient and efficient. And not only 
Under the principles laid down by the Su- 
oreme Court, no bridge can be safely erected to 
span the Ohio, or any other navigable stream. 
The House will have observed that some of the 
witnesses were disposed to insist upon a greater 
elevation than, in this particular case, the court 
thought necessary. Who shall say that at some 
fatureday, under the influences of undue venality 
od hostility, a cloud of witnesses will not arise 
who will assert the necessity of an additional alti- 
wde? The decree in this particular case may be 
binding upon the State of Pennsylvania; but the 
court have said, that the interruption of the navi- 
zation may be a matter of complaint by any one 
whosuffers from it. If the company elevate their 
structure to the point indicated in the decree of 
the court, what guarantee have they of exemption 
from complaint by the prejudiced or the whim- 
sical? What security have they that another suit 
may not be brought, in which their noble work 
shall be sworn to be still a nuisance ? 

The House, by this time, is no doubt familiar 
with all the evidence. I do not propose to exam- 
ine that portion of it which relates to the periods 
when these high chimneys were first introduced 
ipon the Ohio. 

I shall pursue the inquiry; for I do not believe 
that the prosecution had its origin in a désign to 
protect the steamboat captains. Their complaint 
was indeed a small matter. The motives which 
begot the enterprise are fully disclosed in a publi- 
cation by Mr. Charles Ellett, which has been upon 
ur tables for some time, without having the au- 
thenticity of its statements questioned. He gives, 
irst, an extract from a speech delivered at Pitts- 
ourg, by the engineer of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Railroad, which is contained in the Pittsburg 
Gazette and Commercial Journal of June 30th, 
1849, and is in these words: 


“He felt interested in the subject, because this bridge 
was designed as a connecting-link between the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and Ohio.’ - - " 

“The subject,’ he said, ‘ should be viewed with refer- 
cnee to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which would 
‘most certainly come to Wheeling. He believed that it 
‘was known to all, that the directors of that railroad had 
‘selected the Wheeling route, and that the citizens of that 
‘town have subscribed half: a million of dollars towards its 
‘completion, and given ground .for the establishment of 
‘depts,’ &e. 

“<The railroad company and the citizens of Wheeling 
were doing all in their power to induce the people of Ohio 
‘to bring their railroads to that place. Our object was to 
‘bring them nere. We must show that a western railroad 
‘WiLL be made from this place.’ 

“Mr. Roberts then proceeded to show that the bridge | 
Would inevitably impede navigation; and that the bridge | 
*as intended to connect the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad | 
with the railroads of Ohio, and this was one reason why the 


thie 
Hts. 


ridge was not higher. It was, he thought, almost too high | 


itis for a railroad bridge.” 

The motive of the suit in the Supreme Court is 
still more distinctly disclosed by a speech from the | 
President of the Philadelphia and Ohio Railroad, 
since the termination of th 
posed the movement, in Philadelphia, in favor of 


ae Hempfield road, and expressed himself as fol- 
8: 


__ “Before Philadelphia embarks her eapital, she should be | 
we she would control the southwestern trade at Wheel- 
‘g- The Ohio roads, even when constructed, cannot cross 


the Ohio at Wheeling. The present bridge, if permitted to || 


remain, (which cannot, under the deeree of the court,) is | 


Soca. eee question almost always comes in to cut off debate 
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totally unfit for railroad purposes ;* and no bridge, itis very 
evident, will again ever he on hoe in the face of the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The roads, 


| therefore, from Ohio, will terminate opposite Wheeling. 


We have already adverted to the expense, delay, and incon 


venience of transhipment of freight and passengers across 
the river.”’ . . S 


**¢ How is it,’ he adds, ‘ with regard to roads approach- 
‘ing Wheeling from the West? Wheeling no railroad from 
‘the West can reach—a transhipment of freight and pas- 
* sengers is there inevitable.’ 


‘*¢'This transhipment of freight,’ he maintains, ‘is con 
‘ clusively fatal to the Hempfield road, and not much less so 
‘to the Baltimore and Ohio. Produce coming on railroads 
‘will have to be handled with the least possible expense, 
‘and such transhipment, as the one referred to, being more 
‘than a mile, must give it another direction.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, the noble motives which have 
ever animated the members of the Wheeling and 
Belmont Bridge Company, should guarantee the 
continuance of their noble structure. The pur- 
poses and views disclosed by the papers just read 
to the House, ought to insure the prompt and 
unanimous passage of the bill on your table. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. P. STANTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 17, 1852. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill— 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Cuarirman: I have been instructed by the 
Committee on Naval A ffairs to offer sundry amend- 
ments to this bill, and I shall present them at the 
proper places, during the progress of reading the 
several clauses to which they pertain. But, inas- 
much as I know that the debate will be closed in 
a short time, and that there will be no opportunity 
then afforded to explain the amendments which it 
will be necessary for me to offer, I take this occa- 
sion to submit my views, not upon all the propo- 
sitions I shall present, but upon the most import- 
ant of them. 

I rerret much that the course of business in this 
House during the present session, has been such 
as to preclude the various committees, and especially 
that upon which I have been placed, from present- 
ing their measures for consideration and action. 
It is generally admitted that there is no part of the 
public service which more imperatively demands 
the attention of Congress, than that which is pro- 
vided for in this bill. The Naval Committee have 


' not been unmindful of this general sentiment, and 


they have accordingly bestowed much care and 
attention upon the whole subject. The several 
members of that committee have in their posses- 
sion various bills of an important character, ready 
to be presented to the House; and if there should 
be no opportunity for taking up these bills and act- 
ing upon them, the fault will not be that of the 
Naval Committee. We feel that we have done our 


| duty, though the service may continue to suffer 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for want of attention on the part of Congress. 
The only possibility of doing anything for the 
Navy, will beby amendments to this appropriation 
bill; and if it were not now so near the close of 
the session; if there were left time for considera- 
tion and discussion, I should deem it every way 
appropriate and right to reorganize the Navy by 
the adoption of suitable provisions here and now. 
Our rules of proceeding, and the course of action 
pursued in this House, render it absolutely im- 
possible to accomplish this object in any other 


mode. We are in the habit of complaining of the | 


Senate for loading our bills with amendments. 
These complaints are unjust. I think the fault is 
our own; because, by our rules we have tied our 
own hands, surrendered the control of our own 
bills, and left it to the Senate to burden them with 


| amendments, which generally we must either ac- 


cept or reject without modification; for at the close 
of the session, hurried as we are, the previous 


and amendment. The rule of the Senate, which 
permits any committee to present amendments to 
an appropriation bill, is a just rule, and ought to 
be adopted here; at least so long as it appears to 


* This is an error; it can be easily adapted to railroad 
service. C.E. jr. 
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be absolutely impossible, in any other manner, to 
bring forward measures of the utmost importance 
which have long been awaiting action. It would 
certainly not be any great stretch of respect and 
confidence towards the committees of this House, 
to permit them to present their measures at such 
time and in such form as they may find it possible « 
and believe it to be appropriate. Such a rule 
would impose no obligation to adopt amendments 
proposed, unless they should be of a character to 
secure the assent of the House. I shall endeavor 
to conform to the stringent, and, as I think, un- 
wise rule of the House; but I hope that measures 
of great importance, yet of a character simple and 
easily understood, will not be excluded from all 
possibility of consideration upon a mere technical 
objection, 

Mr. Chairman, I have already intimated that 
there is now prevailing an almost universal feeling 
that the Navy of the United States is not what it 
ought to be, either in regard to the officers and the 
rules and regulations by which they are controlled, 
or in regard to the ships in the service and the 
armaments with which they are furnished. Both 
these subjects have had the consideration of the 
Naval Committee, and I have in my desk a prop 
osition reorganizing the Navy of the United States 
so far as the officers and men are concerned. [| 
do not propose to touch that branch of the subject 
in connection with the bill now before us. It is 
an intricate and important subject, which will re- 
quire serious consideration, and probably give rise 
to much discussion. At this late period of the 
session, | think it impossible to go into that sub- 
ject, although I hope I may have an opportunity 
of reporting the bill, in order that it may be acted 
on at the next session. But,sir,1 think the other 
branch of the subject is appropriate to the present 
bill, and may, without any violation of the rules 
of the House—stringent and unwise as those rules 
are—be presented here for immediate consider- 
ation. My proposition connects itself directly 
with the appropriation for repairs, &c,, having 
reference to the character of the ships which con- 
stitute our Navy, and the armaments to be carried 
by them. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read 
the amendment in the form in which I am in- 
structed by the Naval Committee to present it. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter, whenever a vessel in ordinary 
shall be so mueh decayed that the expenditures required to 
repair and equip ber shall be estimated to exceed two thirds 
of her original cost, it shall not be lawful to repair such 
vessel; but she shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the 
construction of a new vessel in her stead. And the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall cause to be built a vessel of war 
whose frame shall be of white oak, and of the best and most 
approved mode! for sailing, to be fitted with auxiliary steam 
power, and to be armed exclusively with the heaviest and 
most destructive ordnance, which, according to reeent im- 
provements, it is impossible to carry with safety and serve 
with efficiency at sea And to this object shall be applied, 
in addition to such sum as may be conveniently spared from 
the foregoing appropriation, any unexpended balance re- 


maining in the Treasury to the credit of similar appropri- 
ations for former years. 


That amendment isto be inserted after the clause 
which appropriates a certain sum for re pairs of ves- 
sels and other objects of that kind. [t consists of 
two principal propositions. One is, that when- 
ever, from decay or other causes, the repairs neces- 
sary to be put upon any vessel, shall be estimated 
to exceed two thirds of the original cost of the 
construction, the vessel shall be sold and a new 
one built in her stead. This proposition is founded 
upon the fact which the records of the Navy De- 
partment reveal, that in many instances, the re- 
pairs put upon a vessel have cost quite as much 
as the original construction. 

Mr. PRICE. Far more. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from New 
Jersey says, far more. That gentleman has him- 
self been an officer in the Navy, and knows the 
fact of which he speaks. I have no doubt that 
many such instances may be found. But they 
ought not to be permitted to occur again. When 
it is considered that most of the vessels in our 
Navy are of live-oak, and are of such a character 
that, upon being repaired, they cannot be made to 
conform to the splendid models and other improve- 
ments of modern times, it must be acknowledged 
that this mode of expenditure, by whieh within 
a short period—generally about seven years—the 
original cost of a ship is again expended upon 
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sell every vessel, not in active service, which may 
require extensive repairs, and let the proceeds, || 
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her in repairs, and that in order to perpetuate old | 
and inferior models, to the great injury of the | 
service. I say it must be acknowledged, on all | 
hands, that this system is extravagant and unwise, | 
and ought not to be continued. One of the objects 
of my amendment is to change this practice—to 


together with such sum as would be necessary for 
repairing her, go towards the construction of a 
new vessel, to be built upon the superior models 


and designs of modern days. |] 


This proposition is not altogether new. During 
the second session of the last Congress the Naval 
Committee presented to the House a report upon 
this very subject. Report No. 35, 2d sess. 31st 
Cong. In that report it was attempted to show 
the great advantage of adopting white-oak instead 
of live-oak, in the construction of our national 
ships. I will read a single paragraph: 


| country. 
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I have referred, and of adopting measures neces- 
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the results obtained by the experiments to which 
| 


sary to give the benefit of them to our Navy. It 
would be a great oversight not to apply the new | 
and fertile principles evolved by the genius of a 
young American officer, to the defense of our | 
But my proposition involves something 
more than the mere building of a single ship—the 


| simple addition of one more vessel to our Navy. 


I believe it will present to the world a ship which 


| will have the effect not only of remodeling the 
whole of. our own Navy, but which will render || 


| necessary the alteration or rebuilding of every 


other Navy which expects to occupy a respectable 
position upon the ocean, and to cope with the en- 


| ginery supplied to ships-of-war by modern science. 
| This idea was presented nearly two years ago in | 


** Were we to build up a navy of iron ships and maintain || 


it for the next half century, it would scarcely be more 
sealed against improvements of models, ordnance, and | 
means of propulsion than our live oak built navy has 
been since the war of 1812. ‘he Power owning an iron | 
navy in thisage of discovery and invention, may be liable to 
have it thrown into disuse any day by the introduction of | 
some new principle, discovery, or improvement. Any 
navy that should reject all discoveries, and stand still for a 
few years, would, on waking up, find itself far inferior to 
others around it. 

‘* The time has therefore now arrived when true policy 
and the best interest of the State require, that in conse- 
quence of the recent discoveries and improvements con- 
nected with naval ordnance, we should commence gradu- 
ally to dispose of the live oak built ships of the navy, and, 
instead of repairing them at heavy cost, to replace them 
with others of white-oak, having all the improvements of 
the age, both in the armament and in the construction and 
equipment.”’ 

This extract from the report gives only the results 
at which the committee have arrived. I have not 
the time now to go into the details of the argu- 
ment, by which these principles are attempted to 
be sustained. If any gentleman feels an interest 
in the improvement of the Navy, I most respect- 
fully refer him to the report from which I quote, 
and ask that he will examine the facts upon which | 
the conclusions are based, and determine for him- 
self whether they are not just and correct. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, Mr. | 
Chairman, that there will be great economy in | 
building ships of white-oak instead of live-oak. 
This a is also treated in the report to which 
I have a as referred. Itis estimated by the 
Department that the building of such a ship as I 
propose in my amendment, will cost about five 

vundred thousand dollars if live-oak be used for | 
her frame. I think she will cost little more than 
half that amount if white-oak be substituted. 

But the question of economy has a still more 
important bearing in reference to the armament 
which I propose for the new ship. [I will, there- 
fore, defer any remark upon that subject until | 
after I shall have explained briefly the character 
of ordnance intended to be used. Every gentle- 
man present is probably aware that for some years 
past experiments of the most interesting charac- 
ter have been conducted under direction of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, at the 
Washington navy-yard. These experiments 


and investigations have been highly successful, | 


and have resulted in developing some new princi- | 
ples of great importance, involving an entire | 
change of our naval ordnance. This change con- 
sists in substituting for the smaller guns here- 
tofore used upon our national vessels, guns of the | 
caliber of nine and eleven inches, throwing large 
shells of great weight, and of very destructive 
power. I think I can say with entire truth that 
the practicability of using these guns at sea, and 
their immense superiority over the armaments | 
now in use, may be considered settled questions— | 
settled by experiment, as well as sustained by 
theory. 


Mr. Chairman, you will easily perceive, from | 


what I have already said, that the idea upon which | 


my amendment is based is not original with | 


myself, nor even with the committee for which I 
have the honor to speak. Indeed, in presenting || 
such a scheme as this of my own conception, I || 
should feel that it was entitled to but little weight || 
The Naval Committee are |) 
entitled to the credit only—if that be a credit—of || 
having understood and appreciated the value of || 


before the House. 


the report from which I have just read. Since 
that time, however, it has appeared in another 
form, and in connection with a subject of very 
great interest to the country at the present time. 


|| T presume every gentleman has read the document 
1h 


old in my hand—(Ex. doc. No. 5—Ist Sess. 
32d Cong.) Itis the reply of the Executive to 
our resolution calling upon him for the views of 


the War and Navy Departments: on the system || 


of fortifications heretofore adopted, and prose- | 
cuted to a certain extent, but suspended at the || 


last session of Congress. In this document, 
among other letters of great interest from officers 
of the Army and the Navy, I find one from 
Lieutenant John A. Dahlgreen, of the Navy—the 
intelligent and distinguished young officer who has 
in charge the ordnance experiments already no- 


ticed; and who, by his industry and genius, has || 


| contributed so much to the benefit of the service 


| Navy. 


| this suggestion, it occurred to me that this officer 


| of the Secretary of the Navy, Commodore Morris, 


| details of the proposition in the most satisfactory 


| the whole subject. 
and interesting than anything I can say; for my || ® 


|| gree— 


| single fire, it will be perceived that the main deck broadside 
cannon throw 13 shot of 324% pounds each, and 2 shells of 


in which he has been engaged. In this letter there 
is a suggestion which seemed to me to be preg- 
nant with important results; and destined, if | 
adopted and carried out, to regenerate our entire | 
It is the proposition to build such a ship | 
as is proposed in my amendment. When I saw | 


could give me his views in greater detail, and with 
advantage to the object in contemplation. I ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy, requesting such information, which was 
promptly given. I now have before me the reply 


chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog- 
raphy, and of Lieutenant Dahlgreen—giving the 


manner. I propose to read from the communi- | 
cation of the last-mentioned officer such parts as | 
may be sufficient to give an intelligible view of 
This will be more pertinent 


purpose is not to make any display of my own | 
knowledge, but to use the best lights before me, 
in order to accomplish something which shall im- 
prove the Navy, and render it more efficient for | 
the defense of the country, and for the security of 
our commerce, in time of war. 

In the letter from which I read, Lieutenant Dahl- 
green enters into a comparison of the proposed 
ships with one of our frigates as at present armed. 
He says: 

**'The Congress may be considered as one of the finest 
ships of her rate under the present system. The battery is 
carried on two decks, and, as usual, the cannon on the 
main deck constitute her principal force ; these are— 

** 4 8-inch shell guns, weighing 7,100 pounds each ; 

* 96 32 pounders, weighing 6,400 pounds each. 

* By an entirely different distribution of the metal con- 
tained in these pieces I propose to increase, in a high de- 


** Ist. The weight of the projectile discharge ; 

9d. Their accuracy ; 

“3d. Their force ; 

** 4th. To preserve due range. 

** Following the ordinary mode of estimating a ship’s 
force by the weight of shot discharged from one side ata 





53 — each—making 530 pounds total weight of pro- 
jectile. 

‘The entire weight of the 15 cannon used for the pur- 
pose is 97,400 pounds. This metal it is intended to divide 
among 11 guns, weighing about 9,000 pounds each—assum- 
ing this to be the maximum weight of a piece that can be 
conveniently handled on the common ship-carriage. The 
projectile will weigh about 72 pounds, and its chief purpose 
may be to act as a shot or shell. The latter seems now to 
he preferred on account of the great destructive character 
it possesses ; therefore, the new battery will be supposed to 
be designed for the shell principally, shot only being re- 
sorted to in exceptional cases. The bore ef the new picce 
will be 9 inches in diameter; and such a gun was used when 


| 11 pieces will be 790 pounds, which is Qn ine 


| and due range; and I shall attach no value, 


| degree than the present 32-pound shot or 8-ineh 


| throwing a larger amount of metal at a br 
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the practice with the shells at the nen, ses : 

nessed by the President of the United foe Wit 
last spring. The weight of projectile discharged wae 
5 Pap 

, . rease of ¢ 
half on the 530 pounds now threwn from the broad...” 
on the main deck of the Congress. roadside guns 
“The mere addition of weight to either sho 
no consequence, however, unless accompanie 
essential requisites of ordnance power, 


t OF shell is of 
d by the three 


Viz: accuracy, foree 


; : therefi 
this change, unless it can be clearly exhibited se 
ve 


9-inch gun possesses the necessary attributes in a higher 
shell.» 

1 cannot read the whole of this long and a 
esting communication. I will therefore only state 
what will be admitted by every one who will - 
amine the subject, that the author fully + tei 
his several propositions—to the effect that the i. 
crease of weight of the projectile discharged jn. 
creases the accuracy and force of the shot or shel) 
obtains a corresponding greater range, and by 


. oadside, 
produces a far more destructive result, Many gen. 
_tlemen here have witnessed some of these results 


_ from the experiments at the navy-yard. One nine. 





| broadside. 
| spar-deck will still have four 11-inch guns in broadside by 





inch shell, upon a target in the Potomac river 
produced such an effect upon a mass of oak tim: 
ber more than thirty inches thick, as would have 
instantly sunk any vessel in the Navy, if it had 
struck near the water-line. 

But I proceed to quote the extract which refers 


| to the armament carried on the spar-deck of the 


Congress: 

** The spar-deck of the Congress is armed with twe 
pieces of cannon, viz: 

** 48-inch guns of 52 ewt.; 

**4 long 32-pounders, 57 ewt. ; 

**12 medium 32-pounders, 42 ewt. 

** Increased power could be given to this battery by 


nty 


| similar application of the means suggested for that of the 
| main deck, were it not that the upper deck offers peculiar 


facilities for carrying and using an armament capable of sili 
greater effect; and this advantage there is an absolyte 


| necessity for resorting to, in order to oppose the very heavy 


artillery with which the war-steamer threatens ships that 
can only use the broadside guns. 

‘The total weight of the twenty cannon above-named, 
is 107,000 pounds. 

* The weight of the shot and shell thrown from the broad- 
side, is 366 pounds. 

‘Tt is proposed to substitute six pieces—11-inch bore— 
each weighing 16,000 pounds, and collectively about five 
tons less than the present 32’s and 8-inch. The single pro- 
jectile will be a shell of 130 pounds. Total weight 78 
pounds. 

«When in action four of the pieces will be pivoted be- 
tween the fore and mainmast; one on the forecastle, and 


|| one aft. Under the ordinary circumstances of cruising in 


time of peace, the extremes of the ship may be relieved by 
stowing their guns with the others amidships. 
‘Circumstances must determine the propriety of at- 
tempting in action, to pivot the four midship guns on one 
Should it be deemed injudicious to do so, the 


dividing those amidships, and pivoting the bow and stern 
uns. 

‘‘ This arrangement confers a perfect command of a third 
ofa circle on either broadside, and with the bow and stern 
pivots, sweeps the whole round of the horizon, supposing 
the ship to have no power of locomotion whatever; there 
is consequently no point of impunity where the vessel may 
be assailed without fear of return from pieces of very great 
power.”’ 


Omitting much, Mr. Chairman, of the interest 
ing details of this letter, I refer to the remark with 
which this part of the subject is concluded. Itis 
as follows: 


“‘ Looking at the general results that may be expected 
from the evident gain that is made in weight of projectile 
accuracy, connected with extended range ; in concentra 
tion of effort---both projectile and explosive—united with ® 
facility for operating around the circle in all respects far 
greater than is possessed py any frigate afloat—I entertain 
the confident expectation that the combined power of the 
new broadside will look down even the show of opposition 
from any frigate armed with the present guns.” 


But it will be asked, perhaps, May not the old 
ships be armed with the new guns? I answer, 
No; because they are built for carrying a Very 
different armament, and in order to fit them for 


| carrying such a battery as the one proposed, i! 


would be necessary to cut them down and rebuild 
them, at least as low as the water-line. This 
would involve almost, if not quite, as much ex: 
pense as the construction of new vessels. No man, 
it seems to me, can doubt for a moment that the 
new armament will wholly supersede the old; and 
that no ship-of-war, armed as our ships now 4r¢, 
will ever venture to sea in opposition to others 
carrying the oe battery. Hence, the ne 
cessity of a total regeneration of our Navy. + 
us begin in time; let us take the first and most !m- 
portant step, by adopting the simple provision 
which I have proposed. 
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jvain, Mr. Chairman, it is not only in the par- 


aq improvement will take place; but on thescore 
= economy the proposition Is of the very first im- 


portance. 


eontrasted with those of live-oak; but that of 
yhich I now speak arises from the use of these 
very guDs, which are shown to be so much more 
eAcient and destructive than the smaller ones. 
While a frigatey armed as the Congress now is, 


I have already spoken of the economy | 


‘¢ building and repairing ships of white-oak, as || But steam is not to be the principal motive 


|| power; sails are still to be the main reliance for the 


aries fifty guns, and requires a certain number | 


of men to serve them in action, the proposed ves- 
eel willcarry but twenty-eight guns; and although 


. | 
ye of these large guns may require an increased | 


free to serve it in action, yet, upon the whole, 
the proportion would be considerably less than 
that required to work the fifty guns. So, in this 
respect there will be an immense saving of ex- 
pense, combined with an increase of efficiency. 

Mr. BOWIE. How many guns are carried by 
che largest-sized war-steamers—the San Jacinto, 
for instance ? 


Mr. STANTON. The steamers carry a few 


large guns of the caliber of eight and ten inches— | 


much fewer than frigates. The Navy Register 
will give you the number of each. 
Mr. BOWIE. I have been looking at the re- 


port of the Secretary of the Navy, and have been | 


ynable to find it. 
Mr. PRICE. 

Maryland, [Mr. Bowre,] that the armament of 

the steamer Mississippi 1s eight eight-inch guns, 


and two ten-inch, making in all ten guns. The || 


eight-inch guns carry sixty-four pound solid shots 
and the ten-inch guns carry seventy-four pound 
shells. That is a steamer of the first class in our 
Navy. 

Mr. STANTON. 


I will say to the gentleman from | 


I was speaking of the econ- || 


omy of the new armament, compared with its 


eficiency. On this subject I will read a passage 
from the report (No. 35, 2d sess. 31st Cong.) to 


which I have already referred. After entering | 


into the particulars of the subject, both of white- 


oak ships and of heavy guns, estimating the num- | 


ber of men required, respectively, for the old and 
new ordance, the report concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The conclusion is irresistible, that we may maintain in 


active service a more effective naval force than that we | 
now have in commission, and save annually something | 


like $2,000,000, under the heads of increase and repair, 
and pey and provisions. Contrasting the proposed white- 
oak navy, with its few guns and heavy shot, against the 
present live-oak navy, with its many guns and light shot, 
the difference in the cost of maintaining the two, and the 
saving to be effected by suffering the existing ships gradu- 
ally 10 disappear, would soon counterbalance the whole 
costof the new vessels, and place the Navy upon a footing 
ofeconomy which is impossible upon any other system. 
The number of officers would be the same under the new 
as under the old system. 


“The most important and striking feature in the pro- | 


posed system is its economy. But it cannot be doubted 
that so radical a change would draw after it others of equal 
importance. At all events, the material of the Navy would 
be in a condition so plastic, and so cheaply maintained, 


that it would be easy to impress upon it any form required | 


by the progress of future events and improvements. In this 
point of view, the committee deem the change to be one of 


the highest importance, and they earnestly recommend it 
to the consideration of the House.”? 


So much, Mr. Chairman, for white-oak and big 
guns. Another, and a not less important part of 


my proposition, has reference to the speed of the | 


ship, and the mode of propulsion. It is designed 
that the new vessel shall be built upon those im- 
proved models of recent introduction, which have 
given such marvelous sailing qualities to some 
portions of our commercial marine; and also that 
she be fitted with auxiliary steam-power, or, in 
other words, with a screw-propeller, instead of 
paddle-wheels. I know the opinion prevails ex- 
tensively,and I am not sure that opinion is incor- 
reet, that the speed of armed ships is of more im- 
Coe than anything else. It is admitted, I 

lieve, on all hands, that a steamer fitted with a 
‘crew cannot obtain so high a speed as with pad- 


dies. But the propeller has other advantages, 
= are not without great value. Her ma- 
1 


h nery and whole propelling apparatus are below 
the water-line, and therefore safe from an enemy’s 


shot. The propeller may be lifted out of water, 
si - vessel fitted for the use of sails, as com- 
e 


y as though she were built solely for that 
Purpose. On these accounts, I believe it is the 


a 


ships-of-war, are preferable to side-wheels I am 
| willing to conform to that opinion, at least so far 


as to build a single vessel as a fair experiment of 
the principle. 


speed of the proposed vessel. Her auxiliary power 
is designed for use in calms, in getting in and out 
of port, and for maneuvering in action. With 
her screw unshipped and hoisted on deck, or put 
out of the way at the stern, she will be a perfect 
sailer. Then, sir, we may well inquire what has 
been accomplished in modern times by the adop- 
tion of new and improved models. On this sub- 
ject, I will read another short passage from Lieu- 
tenant Dahlgreen’s letter: 

‘The American flag at this time covers a fleet of ships, 
whose performances have exceeded anything that seemed 
possible under canvas. Ten and eleven knots were in 
former days always considered the rates of superior sailers 
under favorable circumstances: but that day has gone by. 
About a year ago, one of these new ships, the Flying Cloud, 
ran five thousand nine hundred and twelve nautical miles 


| at the rate of nine and a half nautical miles an hour. Du- 


| them. 


ring one day of this time, she went three hundred and sev- 
enty-four miles, being an average of fifteen and a half nauti- 
eal miles, or eighteen railroad miles per hour; and did also, 
in forty-eight consecutive hours, sail fourteen and three 
fourths nautical miles per hour. The complete log of this 
vessel will be found in the recent edition of Maury’s admi 

rable work on the winds and currents of the ocean. An- 
other ship, the Flying Fish, sailed fourteen nautical miles 
per hour for a whole day.”’ 


Is there any good reason, Mr. Chairman, why 
we shall not have such ships in our Navy? It is 
very well known that we now have nothing like 
Under favorable circumstances, the best 
steamer could not do more than make an even 


| race with one of these swift-footed messengers of 


the sea, which ‘‘ walk the water like a thing of 
life.” 

But I cannot dwell longer on these points, for I 
am under the necessity of crowding many other 
important matters into the speech of a single 
hour. 

The estimates of the Navy Department for the 


| support of the Navy during the present fiscal 
| year, have been very considerably reduced by the 


Committee of Ways and Means of this House. | 


_ In the single item of appropriations for equipment 


and repairs, they reduced the estimates by no less 
a sum than $300,000. Theamount of $1,365,000 
is the precise sum appropriated for this service for 


{| - 6-8 . 
’ | prevailing opinion in the Navy, that propellers for 
~ylars already mentioned, that this renovation || 


the last fiscal year, and, if I am not mistaken, for | 


some years previous to that. It is the usual cur- 
rent expenditure, and surely there is nothing in 
the present condition of our Navy, which would 


| justify us in refusing any appropriation necessary 


to secure its efficiency. I have the letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, addressed to me as chair- 


/man of the Naval Committee, in which he asks | 
the restoration of this sum to the bill, stating his | 


| service. 


conviction in the strongest and most earnest lan- | 


guage, that the whole amount is necessary for the 
The Committee on Naval Affairs have 
instructed me to move to restore this sum to the 
appropriation for the objects stated, and to ac- 


| company that motion with the proposition upon 
| which I have already spoken at some length. 


Mr. Chairman, I was on board the steamer Mis- 


| sissippi, when she sailed from New York, bearing 
| Commodore Perry to the fisheries on the coast of 


| from an important service in t 
| go upon such an errand in such an emergency; for 


British America. Standing on her deck as she 
steamed down the bay,I could not prevent an 
emotion of regret, not to say shame, at the thought 
of the condition of the American Navy, which re- 
quired this fine vessel to be ee withdrawn 


present is not the time for cutting down the usual 
| appropriation for increase and repairs in the Navy. 


ly, Mr. Chairman, one of my colleagues [Mr. 
Fesiteaith complimented me by the charge, that I 
Tam in favor of all extravagant appropriations. 
The charge may be true; but there is a wide dif- 
| ference between the views of that honorable gen- 
| tleman and my own. I have advocated nothing 





| do not estimate the extravagance or the economy 
| ofan expenditure, simply by the amount of money 


I do not believe it to be a wise economy. Recent- | 
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e Pacific ocean, to } 
I believe she was the only suitable ship then at the | 


command of the Department. It seems to me, sir, | 
that this single fact is sufficient to show that the | 


for the mere purpose of spending money; and I 


judgment, a great measure of economy. 


‘idea has been awakened. 
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to be appropriated for any particular object; but 
by the necessity, the importance, and value of the 
object to be accomplished. And, in this view of 
the question, | am prepared to go before my con- 
stituents and the country, as I have frequently 
done before, not without success, to justify and 
defend myself upon the policy pursued. 

The proposition which I offer now, is, in my 
Let it be 
adopted, and in ten years it will save ten times as 
much as you will ever save by the mode of indis- 
criminate reduction adopted by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to secure economy in expendi- 
ture. I am very sure that committee has been 
governed by the best motives, and I am forced to 
respect the spirit in which they act. But the first 
step to accomplish their purpose, must be a reform 
in the service; there must be a changé in the 
whole character of the service; there must be a 
complete reorganization before you can adopt any 
intelligent standard of economy. Dispense with 
the old vessels, which are not worth repairing; 
sell them, and substitute new ones of a less ex- 
pensive character, and then you may well com- 
mence a reduction of these estimates for repairs. 
But you must keep up the present force with all 
its expense, unless you provide a better and more 
effective one. 

Mr. Chairman, the object I have in view fully 
justifies the expenditure. A wise economy requires 
it. The last Congress refused to pass the fortifi- 
cation bill. The Committee of Ways and Means 
of this session have left out of their bill every item 
for fortifications, except a few inconsiderable sums 
for keeping up those already completed, or very 
nearly so. I do not intend now to question this 
policy. Lam myself convinced that the system 
originally planned ought not to be carried out. 
The document already referred to (No. 5, Ex. 
doc., Ist sess. 32d Cong.) has well-nigh satisfied 
the country that the greater portion of these pro- 
jected works ought to be abandoned. But another 
It is that while rail- 
roads on the land, affording means of concentrating 
forces, will supply much of the protection for- 
merly expected from fortifications, the main reli- 
ance must be upon our gallant Navy. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as you dispense with these defen- 
sive works, is the necessity for strengthening and 
improving our naval marine. 

One of our great cities exposes to the depreda- 
tions of an enemy no less than a thousard mil- 
lions worth of property. Our commerce floats 
upon every sea, and in all quarters of the world it 
is exposed to the attacks of naval powers vastly 
superior to us in the present number and force of 
their ships. I do not apprehend that there is at 
this time any danger of war; but the excitement 
produced in this country by the recent difficulties 
as to the fisheries on the British coast of this con- 
tinent, and in reference to the Lobos Islands in 
South America, shows plainly how small a spark 
may almost at any time kindle the flame of war. 
We are not entirely defenseless; but for the first 
few months of a war, until we could prepare to 
draw upon our great resources, we should suffer 
immensely—a thousand times as much as the in- 
crease of appropriation which I propose. 

Now, sir, when we consider that the British 
Navy boasts of more, than six hundred vessels-of- 
war; that the Russian Navy has over three hun- 
dred; the French nearly two hundred, and even 
the Dutch over a hundred; while we have little 
over half the lowest of these numbers, it surely 
cannot be considered an extravagant proposition 
to provide for the building of a single ship. But 
if this single ship gives promise, as I think it does, 
of presenting a force which will render ean 
throw out of use almost the whole of those im- 
mense armaments, causing the necessity of re- 


| building all the navies of the world, is this not an 


object worth the small additional expenditure 
which I now propose? With our little Navy then, 
sir, we should not merely start even with the rest 
of the world; we would be far in advance. Look 
at the results of the last war with England. I 
quote from the report of the Naval Committee, 
already more than once referred to: 


‘© The war of 1812 established a new era in the navies of 
all the States in Christendom. So far as naval architec- 
ture and armaments were concerned, that war left the Uni- 
ted States far in advance of the times. We introduced 
larger ships and heavier metal, demonstrated by sea-fights 
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the superiority of both, and thus rendered the whole Navy 


of England, as it then existed, almost entirely effete. It 
was destroyed, and has been since, to a great extent, re- 
built. After the war, that Government suffered entire 
classes of ships to go into disuse. Her line of battle ships 
were cut down, and made into frigates. Instead of repair 

ing her frigates, she suffered them to rot, and then built 
new ones equal to ours; taking the size of our ships, and 
the caliber of our guns, for her guide. Her old armaments 
of 18 and 24-pounders, were entirely discarded, and her 
ships were all provided with the larger pieces, (long 32’s 
and 42°s,) the great superiority of which, when borne by 
proper ships, the young American Navy, by its achieve 

ments on the ocean, had demonstrated to the world. The 
old 12, 18, and 24-Ib. guns of the English Navy could not 
xo much as reach where the heavier calibers of the Ameri 

can Navy told with terrible effect; and to array a ship 
armed with 18 and 24-pounders against one with 32’s and 
42°8, was about the same as to attempt by the use of pistols 
to prevail against rifles.” 

We have it in our power again to accomplish 
thesamething. Letusachieve this great triumph, 
and once more place ourselves in advance of the 
British Navy, by forcing it to discard all its old 
forms, and adopt the better ones which the genius 
of our people has presented. 

I am admonished, Mr. Chairman, by the flying 
hand of time, that I must hasten to another topic 
connected with the provisions of this bill. I refer 
to the diminution made by the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the estimates of the Depart- 
ment, for works at the several navy-yards and 
hospitals in the United States. Including the 
$300,000 already referred to in the item of increase 
and repairs, the committee have reduced the esti- 
mates of the Department by the sum of $813,975 92. 
That is a very considerable sum, and ought 
hy all means to be saved, if it can properly be. 
Certainly | would not, from any motive whatever, 
advocate the appropriation of that sum, did I not 
believe it to be absolutely necessary. I am at a 
loss to understand upon what principle the Com- 
inittee of Ways and Means have acted. I do not 
presume to censure them. They may be correct 
in their action, though I am not able to perceive 
the wisdom of it. 

In reference to the hospitals, they have reduced 
the estimates, in some instances, more than one 
half, while they admit the necessity of the objects 
estimated for, by leaving nearly all of them in the 
bill, At Pensacola they strike out the provision 
for a wall around the hospital grounds, and reduce 
the appropriationin round numbers, from $24,000 
to $2,000. Gentlemen must pardon me for ex- 
pressing the opinion, but I cannot refrain from de- 
claring that I consider such proceedings parsi- 
monious, and not economical. Thereis scarcely a 
wealthy proprietor in the country, who would hes- 
itate to inclose a valuable property like this, with 
a substantial brick wall. I cannot see why the 
Government of the United States, with an over- 
flowing Treasury, should refuse to do v hata pri- 
vate individual, under similar circumstances, would 
feel a just pride in doing. 

The Secretary of the Navy appeals to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and asserts that these es- 
timates have all been carefully made, and that 
every dollar of the money will be necessary. I 
leave the friends of the present Administration to 
say whether the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
heads of the bureau under him, are to be trusted 
in making these estimates. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs, at least, have had entire confidence 
in these officers, so far as these matters are con- 
cerned, and have instructed me to move to restore 
the amounts stricken out by the Committee of 
Waysand Means. It will + for the House to 
determine what shal! be done in the premises. I 
leave it for their consideration without further re- 
mark, for my limited time renders it impossible 
for me’to go into particulars, 

1 proceed to say a few words upon the reduc- 
tions made by the Finance Committee of this 
House, in the appropriations estimated for the 
several navy-yards. The Secretary of the Navy 
makes the same declaration in reference to these 
important works. He earnestly assures the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that all the objects esti- 
mated for are important, and even indispensable. 
I learn from the Department that, in reply to a 
letter from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
asking to be informed what objects could be post- 
»oned for another year without injury to the pub- 
lic service, the Secretary replied, enumerating the 
several works which could be thus delayed, 
amounting in all to $175,165 18. I, myself, am 


Improvements in the 


Navy—Mr. Stanton, of Ten 


not able to see why these necessary works should 
be postponed, when the Treasury is full, and 
especially when it will be necessary to finish them 
hereafter. But the Committee on Naval Affairs 
have instructed me to omit these objects, and to 
move for the restoration of all the others. 

I have a single remark to make, Mr. Chairman, 
in reference to the general policy involved in these 
improvements. There are two systems which 
may be pursued, both of which have their respec- 
tive advocates, and may be supported by strong 
arguments. One is, to dispense with navy-yards 
altogether, dispose of the property, and do all 
necessary work by contract; the other is, to keep 
up the present establishments and place them 
in perfect condition for building, repairing, and 
equipping ships-of-war. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of these antagonistic 
systems. No movement has yet been made 
towards disposing of our naval establishments, 
unless the action of the Committee of Ways and 
Means should be considered in that light. I hold 
it be proper, and, indeed, indispensable, so long 
as the old system is continued, to go on and com- 
plate the navy-yards with every necessary con- 
venience for doing the work which may, at almost 
any moment, be thrown upon those establishments 
in overwhelming quantity. 

Mr. Chairman, I can no more go into the par- 
ticular items of these appropriations for the navy- 
yards, than I could into those for the naval hos- 
pitals. But I beg leave to say a few words in 
reference to that particular navy-yard, with the 
affairs of which T am most familiar—I mean the 
establishment at Memphis. If the Committee of 
Ways and Means have not been more wise and 
discriminating in what they have done at other 
similar establishments, then, indeed, have they 
acted blindly and without discretion. The prin- 
cipal item which they have stricken out here, is 
that for ‘‘ excavation and embankment,”’ involving 
an expenditure of $20,000. Of my own knowledge, 
being familiar with the locality, I know that that 
portion of the work is absolutely indispensable to 
the health of the yard, to the convenience of those 
employed in it, and to the stability and security 
of the work already done, or to be done. Certain 
frightful holes have been left in the yard by the 
embankment already made, and after a season of 
high water or of rain, these are filled with stag- 
nant water, permeating the earth and the founda- 
tions of contiguous buildings, and rendering the 


nNESSEE. 


cellars damp and wet, if not flooding them with 


water. Any private individual owning this prop- 
erty, whether designing to keep it for his own 


use or to dispose of it, would consider it good | 


policy to make this embankment. Why should 
not the Government do it? What is there in the 
present state of our finances which renders it im- 
proper? 

Another small item stricken out of this appro- 


priation, is that for a fence and stable to the com- | 


mandant’s house. 


The Government has built a | 
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combination. And the Departments 
concurred in the idea, for they make no esti 
for continuing the wall. They estimate 
brick wall around the hospital at Pensacola. | 4 
they will finish off the wall at Memphis with 
tail in the shape of a cypress fence! The ¢,,. 
mittee of Ways and Means have at least nin 
ited a commendable impartiality. They provide 
neither for a fence at Memphis nor for'g air. 
Pensacola. am 

I have referred to the report of the commissiny 


beautify! 
eems to hare 


ut 
La 


ers, to be found in the second volume of the Pres 


| sons upon which they found this recommendat 


ident’s message, in which it is recommended th», 
the establishment at Memphis be cut down from, 
a navy-yard to a rope-walk. Not one of the res, 


ion, 


will stand the test of examination. It is assume 


| that Memphis is too far from the sea, and tho: 


ships cannot be built and launched at that point 
on the Mississippi river. I undertake to say tha 
this latter proposition is wholly untrue, and ix 
assertion does no credit to the discriminatioy 
and intelligence of the commissioners. 


on 


As to the 


| former proposition, that Memphis is an unsuitah), 


location for a navy-yard, that question was get. 
tled long ago, by a commission quite as intel); 
gent and reliable as the one recently organized tp 
condemn the establishment. One from Pensgapo. 
la, one from New York, the other a commande 
in the Navy, a worthy and an honorable may, 
but incapable of seeing the virtue of anything by: 
salt water; these are the men who constituted the 
commission, sent out with adverse opinions, to 
condemn the Memphis establishment. I boldly 
assert that their conclusions are contrary to ex- 

erience, unsupported by facts, and not to be re- 
lied on in settling the policy to be pursued in ref. 
erence to this yard. I demand, in justice to the 
interests involved, that before this question shall 
be determined, the friends of the establishmen 
who are to be found in the Navy, shall be per- 
mitted to present their views, and that it shall not 
be placed wholly in the hands of its enemies, to 


_ be condemned without a hearing. Let Lieuten- 


ant Maury speak, as he has repeatedly spoken on 
this subject. Let others who equally understand 
the true interests of the Navy, and who have them 
as much at heart, be consulted in reference to the 


| m atter. 


Sir, I have not the time, and perhaps this is not 
the proper occasion, to enter into all the argumen 
upon this question. The Committee on Naval Af. 
fairs in the Senate have considered this subject 
maturely, and have presented the whole argument 
in a brief but comprehensive report. It is report 
No. 215 of the present session. I shall not now 


| undertake to show how deep an interest the Navy 


| 


comfortable house for the officer in command of || 


this yard. I suppose he can do without a fence 
and dispense witha stable. I know the accom- 
plished and gentlemanly officer now in command 


there, will not complain of any personal incon- | 


venience to himself. 


| my own shoulders, of saying that the policy pro- 


posed to be pursued, is mean and niggardly. 
Gentlemen may possibly make a little capital out 
of this sort of economy, and I leave to them all 
the credit which may grow out of it. I disdain 
to participate in it. 

I beg leave to mention another small matter of 
the same kind. It was intended to surround this 
establishment with a brick wall, and a large por- 
tion of the work is already completed. The wall 
is at least half finished, in extent, if not in cost. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what do you think has 
been proposed by a commission of these distin- 


gzuished gentlemen, who were sent there to exam- | 


ine this establishment? Nothing less, sir, than 
to finish this brick wall with a cypress fence! 
We have read, in Horace, I believe, of that 


strange amalgamation of animals in which a wo- | 


man’s head is joined to the body of a horse, and 
finished off with the tail of a fish. But no one 
ever expected that this classical figure would be 


| exemplified in one of the public works of the 


|| United States. These worthy commissioners are 


But I take the odium upon || 


itself and the whole country have in connecting 
that important arm of national defense with the 
exhaustless resources of the Mississippi valley. 
Nor, on the other hand, to show the right of that 
great valley itself, to a participation in the benefits 
and advantages of those expenditures, which are 
annually made for the supply and the support of 
the Navy. These considerations have been repeat- 
edly urged in memorials of the Legislature and the 
people of Tennessee. But the subject is not less 
interesting to the whole West—to the vast and in- 
creasing population of the whole Mississippi ve'- 
ley. The defense of their immense commerce 
which passes out through the Gulf of Mexico, de- 


_mands the completion of this establishment upo! 


the largest scale. For nearly one half the year, 


ships of the largest class can be carried out to the 


Gulf with perfect safety, and at no point in the 
Union can they be built and equipped better and 
cheaper than at Memphis. In any war with Eng- 
land, her command of the West India Islands 
would enable her at once to close up the Gulf, and 


even to command the Isthmus routes to the Pacific 


| ocean. 


All our commerce in both seas would be 
subject to the most serious depredations. But by 
proper arrangements for bringing our Navy into 


| profitable connection with the men and materials 


| 


of the great Mississippi valley, we could at any 
moment fill the Gulf with an overwhelming fleet o! 
steamers or sailers, sufficient to maintain our 9 
cendency in this truly American sea. Our safety 
requires the adoption of this palsy: Pensacola » 
a valuable improvement, and ought to be fostered 
But it is too far from the sources of supply. Mem- 
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pis is necessary as an indispensable auxiliary. I 


F iy call the attention of western members to 
agrnestty ar . 

js sunject. ‘The have heretofore taken little or 
“, interest in it. respectfully suggest that they 
ght to feel a deep concern—they ought to assist 


a . 


we in claiming and obtaining justice for our great 
terest. 
ee ie. Chairman, it is evident that, accord- 
ng to present appearances, there is no intention 
') allow us even the pittance necessary to sustain 
 ope-walk. Commander Shields, one of the 
s eamissioners already alluded to, then in com - 
mand of the ard, estimated the appropriation 
necessary at Memphis for the present fiscal year, 
at the sum of $279,214 19. The Department cuts 
jown this amount to $67,000, and the Committee 
of Ways and Means still further reduce it to the 
inconsiderable figure of $47,000. To show you, 
and this House, by what arguments it is attempted 
io defeat even this, I will state that one of my col- 
eazues, (Mr. Jones,] a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, informed me that the com- 
modore at the head of the Bureau of Docks and 
Yards argued to him, that they could not even 
make rope at Memphis conveniently for the naval 
vrvice, because when a ship comes in at Pensa- 
cola or any other port 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. This was a con- 
yersation which I related to the gentleman, but 
which | had no idea would be brought into debate 
in this House. Commodore Smith was before the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and in speaking 
about rope-walks, navy- ards, and in manufac- 
wring rope, he said that Memphis was not a good 
ication for this purpose. The substance of his 
remarks and reasoning was this: ‘That vessels fre- 
quently came in from their cruises and needed re- 
rigging—that it was necessary to make the cord- 
age of a particular character, quality, and size— 
that it could not be made there and brought round 
to them as expeditiously as it should be—and to 
manufacture and keep it on hand, they might not, 
in the first instance, have the proper sort of hemp; 
and, again, that manufactured cordage would not 
last so well as yarn spun, which they could twist 
into cordage whenever it was needed, and of the 
particular kind they might want. 


Mr. STANTON. Iam very glad to have this 
statement verbally made before the Committee of 
Ways and Means, but not contained in any of 
Commodore Smith’s written communications—at 
least, so faras I know. It is such statements as 
these which have given my colleague a leaning, not 
at all doubtful or uncertain, against the prosecution 
of the public works at Memphis. But I am 
equally astonished at the readiness and credulity 
with which my honorable colleague receives this 





gammon from Commodore Smith, and at the im- | 


perturbable effrontery with which the old salt en- 
deavors to palm off this yarn upon the Committee 
of Ways and Means. Can any intelligent man 
inform me why it is not as easy to twist the right 
kind of rope at Memphis, as it is at Boston? Or to 
spin yarn there, and to have it ready to be twisted 
into rope at a moment’s warning? Can rope be 
carried more expeditiously from Boston to Pen- 
sacola, for instance, than it can from Memphis? 
Or will the difference of time necessary to trans- 
port it even to Norfolk, or Philadelphia, or New 
York, be a consideration of so much importance 
as to be decisive of the fate of the entablinhment 
in the Mississippi valley? Or does this intelligent 
officer suppose, and intend, while he continues at 
the head stan important bureau, that all our ships 
shall be rigged and equipped at Charlestown and 
Portsmouth? I undertake to say, sir, and the 
common sense of every man will bear me out, that 
this reasoning on the part of Commodore Smith 
isa bald humbug, which ought not to deceive even 
4 well-informed school-boy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If that is correct, then it is 
very conclusive evidence that his estimates and 
recommendations are not much to be relied upon 
by the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I will not dispute that point 
with the gentleman from Alabama. For, while 
the officers at Memphis demand nearly $300,000, 
they themselves being unfriendly to the yard, 
Commodore Smith estmates only about $67,000. 

do not rely upon the estimates of this officer, 
except so far as the admissions of an enemy are 


to be taken as good evidence in favor of the ob- 
ject of his hostility. 

But, sir, | was speaking of rope-making at 
Memphis, and of the facility of transporting the 
manufactured article to the different navy-yards in 
the Gulf and on the Atlantic coast. I might have 
added San Francisco, in California. An effort has 
been made for some years past to secure the use 
of American hemp in the Navy. The establish- 
ment at Memphis was designed to facilitate this 
object, as the hemp-growing region is in the great 
valley, and above Memphis. Iam sorry to say, 
sir, that no effective means have yet been adopted 
to secure this great design of rendering our Navy 
independent of foreign supplies. I believeno less 
than five hundred tons of Russian hemp has been 
lately purchased at Boston, and this in the face of 
the fact that American water-rotted hemp has 
proved itself stronger, and borne a higher test than 
the foreign article. Indeed, sir, one of the bidders 
for supplying American hemp to the Navy, ur- 
gently desired and requested that the test should 
be increased, so confident was he that he could 
surpass the strength of the best article ever fur- 
nished to the Navy. 

Now, sir, I ask, is the American production to 
be used in our Navy or not? If it is to be used, 
shall it be sent to Boston to be all spun there, or 
shall it be manufactured in Memphis, near the 
place ofitsgrowth? Will Commodore Smith beable 
to convince my worthy colleague that it is much 
better toshipall the hemp round to Boston, because 
it is so much more convenient to supply Norfolk, 
Pensacola, and San Francisco, with hemp pur- 
chased at Louisville and St. Louis? Or, finally, is 
the real purpose at the bottom of all this mancuver- 
ing only to maintain the monopoly of Boston hemp 
dealers, and to continue the use of foreign hemp 
in the American Navy ? 

These are important questions, sir; and I hope 
the attention of western Representatives, and of 
the western people, will be turned to them. It is 
evident that we are to be cheated out of the estab- 
lishment at Memphis; or, as a distinguished officer 
said, in more expressive language—we are to be 
thimble-rigged out of it by a sort of legerdemain, 
such as we now have disclosed to us by members 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. For ! 
put it to my colleague himself, whether there is 
any force or truth in the proposition that rope can- 
not beas well made, and as expeditously, at Mem- 
phis as at Boston. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not under- 
stand Commodore Smith to say that it could not 
be made there, but that a vessel arriving from a 
cruise 

Mr. STANTON. I have but a moment of 
time left. My colleague will pardon me. I un- 
derstand his statement fully. It is far from my 
purpose to do any injustice to the head of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. I should be very 
glad to learn that the Committee of Ways and 
Means have misunderstood him, and I would be 
ready at any moment to withdraw anything I may 
have said against him. But if the statement of 
my colleague be a fair report of what the commo- 
dore said, | know not how else to characterize it, 
but as a barefaced attempt at deception, which 
cannot be justified upon any ground of argu- 
ment. 








DUTIES ON RAILROAD [RON—COM MERCIAL RE- 
STRICTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. L. CLINGMAN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
August 21, 1852, 

In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, in favor of the Repeal of the Dutiegon 
Railroad Iron, and against Commercial Restric- 
tions. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: | avail myself of this occasion 


to say something with reference to the subject of 
the duties on railroad iron. The bill for the relief 


_ of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad has just been 


defeated by a vote of the House. As that meas- 
ure was under the operation of the previous ques- 


| tion originally, and as the motion to lay on the 
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table the question of reconsideration was not de- 
batable, 1 was precluded from saying anything in 
its favor. Though it has been thus rejected, there 
is still a bill pending for the repeal of the duties 
on all railroad iron, which, if passed, would be 
more advantageous even to that road than would 
have been the bill just defeated. Iam the more 
desirous of offering some observations to the com - 
mittee, because of the course of the friends of 
higher duties, as we have witnessed it again and 
again during the present session. We have seen 
several attempts to put in the appropriation bills, 
clauses increasing largely the present taxes, for the 
sake of protection. These motions have been 
made, too, after the debate was stopped, and at a 
time when no discussion could be had in the com- 
mittee. They are thus endeavoring clandestinely 

to foist on the country a much higher tariff than 
the people would knowingly submitto. Thismode 
of proceeding is by no means creditable to the 
cause. In former times, having doubtless confi 

dence in the soundness of the system, the friends 
of high duties introduced their tariff bills in the 
usual mode of legislation, so as to permit a fair 
discussion and investigation as to the merits of the 
measure, Of late the contrary practice has been 
adopted, and it is fair to presume that gentlemen 
have despaired of success in a fair contest, and are 
endeavoring, by some device or sudden stratagem, 
to get some oppressive act fastened on the country. 
As we are given to understand that, in despite of 
the late failures, a new attempt is yet to be made 
to get in a clause of the kind to some one of the 
unfinished appropriation bills, I avail myself of 
this, the only occasion, to expose such a system of 
tactics. 

W hen at an earlier period of the session the bill 
for the benefit of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad 
was under consideration, there was the best pros 
pect for its passage, the majority for it being large 
on all the preliminary votes. To-day, however, 
it has been finally defeated. Why this change? 
Because of an adverse influence which has been 
brought actively into the field. There is a certain 
iron interest in the country—a sort of fourth de- 
partment of the Government—which claims the 
right to control our legislatien. Not content with 
their representation on this floor, they send regu 
larly, at each session, bodies of delegates who fill 
our lobbies, with a view of influencing our action. 
They are often too successful in misleading such 
members as have not thoroughly examined the 
subject, and compared their contradictory and con 
flicting statements from year to year. When they 
find that their statement of facts does not answe 
the purpose, but can be successfully used against 
them, they are in the habit of shifting it, and 
coming up with a new one of a contradictory char 
acter. It is only, therefore, by comparing these 
different statements, through a series of years, 
that we can hope to understand the true state of 
the case. 

Seeing, during the earlier part of the session, 
that there was a prospect of the country being re 
lieved from an unnecessary tax on railroad iron, 
they have sent-on an unusually strong representa- 
tion. Having, fora great many years, been acecus 
tomed to have taxes imposed on the rest of the 
community for their benefit, they have at length 
grown so insolent as to insist, not only that these 
taxes shall be paid perpetually, whether the Gov- 
ernment needs the money or not, but that they 
shall be paid in cash, without one moment’s delay 

For example, this Raleigh and Gaston Company 
having purchased in England iron to lay down on 
their road, are obliged, by the existing tariff law, 
to pay to the Government $70,000 or $80,000 as 
a duty or tax, before they are allowed to bring 
their iron into the country. Being pressed in their 
means, they asked that, instead of a pomnans m 
cash, they should be permitted to give bonds, with 
good security, to pay this duty in one, two, three, 
and four years. They also proposed that the 
Government should retain the money which it is 
to pay them for carrying the mail on their road. 
This would be sufficient, too, to pay off the debt 
as it falls due. 

It is also admitted that the Government does 
not need the money, as there will be, according to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, a sur- 
plus at the close of the present fiscal year, of abou: 
$20,000,000. In this state of facts, though the 
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Government will in nowise be injured by grant- 


ing the indulgence, we find these iron representa- | 
tives making a most strenuous resistance, which 
in the end is successful in defeating the bill. They 
do not pretend either that they could have fur- 
nished, on any reasonable terms, iron to this com- 
pany. On the contrary, it has been expressly 
admitted by Representatives from Pennsylvania 
on this floor, that in that State the railroads going 
up totheirown works, were laid down with foreign 
iron. ‘They thems-lves, when making roads, find 
it cheaper to purchase iron in England, pay the 
expense of getting it home, and the duty of thirty 
per cent. on its value, rather than use their own 
domestic iron. They have, nevertheless, on the 
present occasion, been instrumental in defeating, | 
by a bare majority of one vote, this bill for the 
temporary relief of one of our companies, in which 
the State of North Carolina is interested to the 
extent of one half. 

Part of their opposition is doubtless due to the 
circumstance adverted to some time since in de- 
bate, by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Meacuam,} who denounced the last Legislature 
of North Carolina, because it had passed, by a 
unanimous vote, resolutions against any additional 
protection to the manufacturing and mining inter- 
ests of the North. Under the influence of this 
feeling, in part, but mainly because members have 
been cialed 
iron delegation, the bill I refer to has been defeated, 
and opposition strengthened against a repeal of | 
the duties on railroad iron. Had gentlemen been 
more familiar with the subject, no such effect could 
have been produced. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, (interrupt- 


by the statements of this Pennsylvania | 


ing.) All I have to say is, that so far from oper- | 


ating against these railroad bills, that delegation 
of which the gentleman speaks, unfortunately, and 
by what [deem an unwise contract, passed through 
this House, or made its friends pass, a bill giving 
3,000,000 acres of land to the Missouri railroad; 
and without the aid of those outsiders, it had no 
chance. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, (resuming.) It is very 
likely, Mr. Chairman, that that delegation did 
succeed in passing the Missouri railroad bill; but 
it was a mere mistake which they made. 

Their object was, by an improper bargain, to 
get the votes of western men to impose fresh 
taxes on the country for the benefit of the iron 


interest, and they no doubt pushed through that || 


Missouri bill expecting to get a return. They did 
not get it, however, and | am glad they did fail. 
I trust, sir, that all such attempts will bring noth- 
ing but disappointment and mortification on the 
actors. When there is any combination to plun- 


der the oe I hope that the parties to it will | 


always fail to obtain any benefit, and that western 
members will stand out all the time against the 
bids of this interest. It is notorious to all of us 


who have been here for the last three years, that | 


this iron interest is constantly offering support to 


western measures, upon condition that the Rep- | 
resentatives from that section will join them in | 


imposing additional taxes on the community. 
Before, however, Mr. Chairman, speaking di- 


rectly to this question of the duties on railroad | 
iron, | wish to notice some of the general positions | 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sre- | 
vens,}] and the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. | 


Meacuam.] I attempted at the time when their 


speeches were delivered to reply to each of them, | 


but was not so fortunate in the general struggle 


as toobtain the oor. There was one striking dif- 


ference in the style of argumentation of the two 
gentlemen. The gentleman from Vermont in- 
dulged in some statements of facts, and gave us 
arrays of figures. But the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, being an older soldier in the cause, was 
too sagacious to venture on such ground. 
knows that facts are stubborn things, that will not 


He | 





speech in Lancaster with these materials. Every- i! am willing, and I believe the commu 
body is in favor of protection, but who is fond of || ing, to bear all the taxation that is 


tection, or is it taxation, and unnecessary taxation 
at that? This is the point to be settled. One of 
the positions taken by the gentleman from Ver- | 
mont, will enable us to illustrate this point clearly. 
That gentleman insisted that in consequence of the | 
reduction of the duties by the present tariff, below 
what they were under the act of 1842, the North 
had been a great loser. He argued that it had 
lost much more than the South, by reason of the 
escape of its fugitive slaves. He insisted, with 
the utmost vehemence, that southern men were 
very inconsistent in demanding a law for the re- | 


taxation? Is what the gentleman asks simply pro- | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


these infants have been well protected 


turn of fugitive slaves, and yet not agreeing to give || 


additional duties to the manufacturers. It is, sir, 
undoubtedly true that southern men have lost | 


slaves to a considerable extent, by reason of their | 
| 


escape into the free States. 

But how is it with northern property? Have any 
of the manufacturing establishments been destroyed 
or seized by anybody? Or have the fabrics made | 
by them been taken away? This is not pretended, 
and even if it were likely to be done, the whole 
military force of the country would at once be | 
called out to protect them. 
by everybody that they are fully and thoroughly 
protected. What is it, then, really, that the gentle- 
man asked ? Why, that we shall impose high duties 
or taxes on all who bring in foreign fabrics to sell, | 
so that the manufacturers may get higher prices | 
for what they make than is fair, according to the | 
market prices of the world. This is really what 
he asks. To make the cases parallel, therefore, 
suppose that Congress had passed a fugitive slave 
law so efficient that not a single slave was ever | 
lost, and that then I should make a loud complaint 


here, and insist that our slave property needed || 


| protection, and whencalled upon to explain, should 


| impose a tax of thirty percent. on the productions 


| have, to whom we last year voted a pension of 


| paying a tax of fifty cents on each bushel, unless 


, enable him to do, and would of course make it 


get out of anybody’s way, and that figures, when |, 


fairly used, often prove too much. He has seen 
how, at former sessions, the array of facts and 
figures, presented by the iron conventions, were 
successfully used against their views. He has 
therefore avoided making specific points, and con- 
tented himself with certain generalities and ste- 
reotyped arguments in favor of protection and 
encouragement to American labor,&e The gen- 
tleman has no doubt made many a good stump 


| 


say that | wished Congress to pass a law impos- 
ing a tax of fifty per cent. or more on the sale of 
all productions made by free labor, so that we might 
thus get a higher price for what the slaves made. 
This would be exactly such a case as the gentle- 
man makes. And if Congress should agree to 


of free labor to gratify my importunity, and enable | 
slaveholders to make larger profits, | might still 
complain just as he does, and say, that because 
they did not impose a duty of fifty per cent., we | 
had lost the difference between that sum and thirty 
percent. This comparison, I think, illustrates the 
real position of the gentleman. He has, as far as 
the manufacturing interest is concerned, no bet- 
ter ground of complaint than an individual would 


$2,000, if we should now give him but $1,000. 
He might with as much reason complain that we | 
had injured him to the extent of $1,000, because 
we did not again give him twice thatsum. But 
if the gentleman really considers the present duty 
of thirty per cent. on railroad iron injurious, I am 
willing to take it off. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, to make the case clearer, 
if possible, it is sometimes said in Congress, and 
more frequently in stump speeches, that the tariff 
is only afence which Brother Jonathan has made 
to keep John Bull from injuring his property. It 
is certainly necessary in our country to the suc- 
cess of farming operations, that crops should be 
protected by fences. Butsuppose, sir, that a man 
whose field was already surrounded by a good 
fence, should insist on having a law passed that 
no person should be allowed to sell corn, without 





that corn had been made in his field. If he could 
get such a law passed, it might undoubtedly en- 
able him to get fifty cents more for each bushel of | 
his corn than the market price would otherwise 


that much worse on all corn buyers; but would it 
nt seem strange if the community were told that 
this law was a mere fence to protect his crop 
from damage? It is idle for gentlemen to say that 
the duties do not increase the price, and are not 
intended to do so. If they lowered the market 
value of the articles, the manufacturers would be 
injured by getting less for what they make. This 
nobody pretends; on the contrary, they can only | 
be profited by the enhancement of prices. 





It must be admitted } 
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| reason for any increase of duty on our part. 


I now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of the 
committee to the consideration of the immediais 
question, which I propose to discuss. 

It must be remembered that prior to the year 
1842, there had never been any duty laid on the 
importation of railroad iron. It was during this 


| period, while this kind of iron was free of duty, that 


the northern, and several of the southern Atlantic 
States went into the system of internal improve- 
ments, by making railroads. They completed 
some of their most important works, and obtained 
a fair start. This is a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence; for gentlemen will everywhere find that 
as soon as one or two roads are in successfu! op. 
eration in a State, it is easy to go on by fresh addi- 
tions to the system. The main difficulty is in the 


| start. It seems hard, therefore, that while the older 
|| States, in the beginning, obtained their iron with- 


out any duty, that similar indulgence should not 


| be extended to the new. 


By the act of 1842, a duty of $25 per ton was 
imposed on all rolled iron. Notwithstanding this 


/enormous duty, there was not, for some years, 


| 





To prevent misconception, I declare, sir, that I 


| act of 1846, ina 


any attempt to make railroad iron in the United 
States. In 1846, the price having risen in Eng- 
land to some $50 per ton, the addition of this duty, 
together with other costs and charges incident to 
the importation, made railroad bar worth here from 
$80 to $90 perton. A few establishments went into 
the business of manufacturing the article. There 
were seven or eight in Pennsylvania, and four or 
five in the rest of the United States. The reduc- 
tion of duty and price, which soon followed the 
aa years, caused most of these 
establishments to abandon that branch of business. 
I cannot ascertain, after diligent inquiry by leuer, 
and also of the committee of iron-masters who 
have been here during the session, that more than 
three establishments have- continued to make rail- 
road bar. Their whole production is not sup- 
posed to exceed some thirty thousand tons. 

I hold in my hand, sir, a statement of prices of 
merchant bar at Liverpool, during a run of ten 
years, which was furnished me by these gentle- 
men during their sojourn here. will read the 
average price for each year, beginning with 1843, 
the first year of the operation of our-tariff of 1542, 
as follows: 


£.8. d, £.38.4, 
ee err i Me SENS 6113 
Ree we eee Bk 
BOND. csc cise d Sie OUSD MPsadcAian us 5° 
BB MB oc nev cncowsidccg® 84.6, MEAs ineccipwsecssd 96 


1847.....+.s00000+.8 126 1852, Feb. & March.4 15 0 


It will be seen, sir, that this statement, fur- 
nished by themselves, singularly refutes, as far a8 
facts go, their theories. They said that the tariff 
of 1842, though it might make iron higher at first, 
would in a few years reduce it; but in point of 
fact, the article continued to rise regularly each 
year, from 1843 to 1846. 

When the act of that year reduced the oa 
these gentlemen told us that there would probably 
be a sudden fall, and that in a little time the art- 
cle'would be higher than ever. But the reverse 
was the fact; the fall for the first year being * 
slight one, but inereasing from year to year, rest 
larly falling until the beginning of the present 
year, as far as their table goes, it including notb- 
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fer the month of March. At that time, ac- 


-ording to this very statement, bar-iron at Liver- || 


coo was worth, including shipping charges, oe 
yn t 


‘¢4 [1s. 6d. or $21 66 reduced to our currency. 

hus appears that these facts, with most obstinate 
nerverseness, refuse to conform to the theories of 
the gentlemen. 

months, & considerable rise at Liverpool in the 
wee of bar-iron. This may be only temporary, 
‘s,according to the same statement I have read 
from, it occurred frequently within the last few 
vears, that there would be a variance within three 
months of more than ten dollars rd ton, some- 
imes. It was for that reason that I h 

average statement of all the months in each year 


as given. 


There has, however, been within the last two | 


have read the | 


it may be, however, that the great demand for | 


railroad iron has affected the price. The prospect 
ofa continued peace in Europe has stimulated the 
eonstruction of railroads there, in addition to the 
creat demand here, and, perhaps, we may see the 
article rather higher for some time to come. It is 
often alleged, however, by the friends of high du- 
ties, that this reduction has been purposely made 
hy acombination of the iron-masters in England, 
‘0 break down our establishments, so that they 
may, in the end, get a monopoly, and hereafter 
raise the price. Is this probable? In a statement 
in the memorial of the iron-masters of Pennsyl- 
vania, published by order of their convention, at 
Philadelphia, in December, 1849, it appears that 
the product of Great Britain was then as much as 
twomillion of tons. It has since increased to nearly 
three million of tons, according to statements which 
I rely on as substantially accurate. But from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
present session, we have, on page fifty-four, that 
the average foreign value of all the iron imported 
into the United States, in the latter part of the 
year 1846, was $48 per ton. In the early part of 


the present year it was worth only $21 66. If, | 


therefore, we take the difference in price per ton, 
and multiply it by the whole number of tons pro- 
duced in Great Britain, we shall find, by letting 
the price fall in this way, the iron men in that 
country have actually lost about $70,000,000 in a 
single year. And for what reason is it that they 
consent to lose at this rate for a half dozen years 
in succession? Why, merely, we are told, to en- 
able them to break down these three iron estab- 
lishments in Pennsylvania, which are making only 
thirty thousand tons per year. It would be far 
better for them to spend one or two millions, if 
necessary, in buying those works from the owners, 
and then having them to stand idle. Sir, the ar- 
gument, often as it _! be repeated, is prepos- 
terously absurd. The Sultan of Turkey might, 
with as much reason, assert that the cotton-grow- 
ers of the United States had, by combination 
among themselves, reduced the price of cotton to 
break down his experimental cotton farm on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, began under the direc- 


tion of our countryman, Dr. Davis. | admit, sir, | 


that all production of iron, whether made in this 
country or out of it, tends to lower the price. It 


is also undoubtedly true, that if we should pour | 


a barrel of water into the Potomac, that there 
would, by consequence, be more water in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

But manufacturers have candidly stated that 
they cannot make iron at the present rates, and 
that, unless we give them increased protection, 
they must give up the business. That is really 
the question which they submit to us. 1 appeal 
togentlemen all around to say whether there is 
any sufficient reason to justify this demand? 
Ought we to increase the present tax of thirty per 
cent., now oppressive on all parts of the country, 


just to enable a few establishments to make more | 


money than they can now do? Have they an 
right to expect that we should do it? 
ares, to which [ have already referred, they 
a 


ve given us a minute statement of the cost of | 


making iron in Pennsylvania. All the items they 
set down as making a sum total of $49 per ton at 
the works. They then state that it costs $4 75 to 
get it into the market—making $53 75—and show, 
that when it is sold at $55 per ton, the manufac- 
turer’s profit is only $1 25. But we have it in 
their own published statement, which I now ex- 


In this | 


cident to importation, it can be had here for $27 74, 
if free of duty. If, therefore, there were no duty 
on the article, the American purchaser could get 
it for $27 26 less than they ask, or about one half 
only of the price which they told us two years 
ago they were obliged to have. ‘To enable, there- 
fore, the manufacturer to realize $1 25 per ton, 
you must make the purchaser lose $27 26. Is 
it fair thus to treat one class of our citizens for the 
sake of another? Are not the farmers who are 
interested in the making of railroads, just as 
worthy, and, in all respects, as meritorious as the 
manufacturers ? 

But these gentlemen say that their iron fur- | 
naces give employment tolaborers. Undoubtedly 
they do; but so does a railroad, and it is easy to 
show by calculation, as | did at the last session, 
that the making of a railroad gives employment 
to a much larger number of persons than does the 
furnace which merely makes the iron. They say, 
further, that these establishments afford a market 
to the farmers. This is true, as to those living in 


| the neighborhood of the works; but my constitu- 


ents, or the people of illinois and Missouri, can 
no more pay for iron in Pennsylvania with their 
produce than they can in England. In either case 
they would be compelled to make the payment in 


| cash, and therefore should seek the cheapest mar- 
| ket. Besides, sir, the railroad, when made, will 


carry their produce to the markets of the world, 
and not to a single establishment that would be 
easily glutted. The benefit from this protection is | 


| small, and confined to a few; but the burden is 
| large and diffused over the whole community. 


1 now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of the 


| gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Srevens] to 


| profits could be made. 


the real cause of the difficulty under which his 
people have suffered. The complaint there is 
owing to the excessive degree of protection here- 
tofore given. Under the stimulus of the extrava- 
gantly high duty of the tariff of 1842, there was 
too great a rush of capital to the iron business, be- 
cause in the most favorable localities enormous 
So much capital went into 


| the business, that all the spare labor in that part of 


the country was atonce absorbed by that occupa- | 
tion, and the competition among the iron-masters 


, caused a great rise in the wages of laborers, and has 


| gia it is only forty-three cents. 





| 
| 
| 


produced a condition of things which cannot be 
permanently kept up. Since I presented this 
solution of the difficulty in the last Congress, | 
have some additional evidence to support the 
view. From the census returns, which have been | 
published for the first time during the present | 
session, | find that while the average rate of 
wages for male laborers in the iron factories of 
Pennsylvania is one dollar and six cents, in North 
Carolina it is only thirty-nine cents, and in Geor- 
Why this differ- 
ence? What has produced such a condition of 
things? Clearly it is owing to the fact, that in 
those favorable localities in Pennsylvania the busi- 
ness was overdone, and more labor being required 


| than could be had at the usual rates, wages rose 


thus high. I may be asked, however, if this is 
not a desirable thing. I need hardly say that I 
should be much gratified to see not only the iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, but all the other 
laborers there, whether farmers or mechanics, and 
throughout the entire Union, receive not only one 
dollar, but ten or twenty a day. But this state of 
things cannot possibly be. As you can only raise 


| prices partially and by legislation, the question is, 


whether it is right to impose a tax on those of our , 
citizens who are getting but forty cents per day, 
to give others more than one dollar? Why op- 
press North Carolina and Georgia for the sake of 
helping Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BROOKS. Do not the laborers in the iron 
establishments in North Carolina receive as high 
compensation as those in Pennsylvania? 

r. CLINGMAN. [Lam — the gentleman 
has asked me that question. I| beg him again to 
look at this statement which | have read, and he 


will find that by the census returns which have | 


been published, that the average price of labor in 
all the iron establishments in North Carolina is 


$21 66, and that, after paying all the charges in- 
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ries in Pennsylvania, according to the census 1 
turns, it is only sixty-five cents. There is a dif- 
ference between the prices of labor in the cotton 
and iron manufactories of from sixty-five cents to 
one dollar and six cents, 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. If the gentle- 
man will allow me, [ will ask him whether he al- 
ludes, when he speaks of the price of labor in the 
cotton manufactories, to male or female labor ? 

Mr. CLINGMAN., I allude to male labor 
only. 

Mr. McNAIR., Is board included in this state- 
ment? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The statement before me 
gives the rate of wages in all the States alike, with- 
out discrimination, and of course either board is 
included for all or none in the comparative esti- 
mate of the census tables. 

Mr. McNAIR. The price of board itself is 
eighty-seven and a half cents a day. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then the price of board 
must of course be included in the statement. My 
object is to show the difference in the rate of 
wages paid to the laborers in the cotton and iron 
manufactories in Pennsylvania. The average 
rates, as [ said, is sixty-five cents a day for one, 
and one dollar and six cents for the other. 

Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania. In the cotton 
manufactories there are a great many minors. 
Does the gentleman include them in his estimate, 
or does he only refer to the labor of men. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. However that may be, 
the gentleman will see that it will not help him 
out of the difficulty. When I come down to 
North Carolina, I find that the price of labor in 
the cotton factories averages forty-four cents per 
day, which is five cents higher than that paid to 
those in the iron establishments there; and we em- 
ploy boys in our cotton manufactories as well as 

you do in Pennsylvania. In Georgia the price of 
has in the cotton manufactories is fifty-five cents 

er day, which is twelve cents higher than in the 
iron establishments of that State, also; so that 
the gentleman will see that the fact that minors 
and boys are employed in the manufactories of 
Pennsylvania, does not help him out of the dithi- 
culty. 

But my explanation is the true one of the cause 
of the difference of forty cents per day between 
the rate of wages in the cotton and iron establish- 
ments in Pennsylvania. The Government, as I 
said, by the duty imposed upon iron in the tariff 
of 1842, rendered the manufacture of iron so pro- 
fitable that all the labor of the country was ab- 
sorbed by the iron manufacturers, and such was 
the competition that the price of labor rose to the 
enormous rate of $1 06 per day, while the labor 
in the cotton manufactories remained at sixty- 
five cents. This fact illustrates the principle 
which [ am endeavoring to maintain. Pennsyl- 
vania is suffering from excessive protection. At 
the particular localities where these iron establish- 
ments were located, the business became so profit- 
able as to raise the price of (labor to that degree 
that now that iron has fallen md cannot afford to 
make it on the same terms; while if the duty im- 
posed had been only a moderate one, so’ many 
would not have gone into the business, and there 
would have been a steady advance. 

What you want is a moderate check upon the 
system. I will make a few remarks upon a 
very singular statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I have no doubt gentlemen have 
seen incorporated in Mr. Corwin’s report, as it is 
germane to this subject. But before I proceed to 
that matter, let me say that the price of labor in 
the manufacturing establishments of North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Tennessee, no doubt indicates 
the rate of wages among the farmers; for if the 
farmers paid any higher rate, of course these 
people in the manufacturing establishments would 
not work for less. If this is true, the farmers of 
the South and West, and I have no doubt that 
the same is true in other States, are not realizing 
more than forty or fifty cents a day, and yet gen- 
tlemen are clamorous in asking us to impose a 
tax upon these people who receive but forty or 
fifty cents a day, to enable others to get more 


set down at thirty-nine cents; the average in the | than a dollar and six cents a day. 


iron establishments in Georgia forty-three cents, | 


Mr. MecNAIR, (interrupting.) I will say to 


: and that of Pennsylvania $1 06. Now, if you || the gentleman that many of those who are em- 
hibit, that iron ean be purchased in Liverpool at will look at the price of labor in the cotton facto- |) ployed in the iron works, have to spend many 
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years in learning the art of manufacturing, and 
then they receive high wages, and that makes a 
very great difference. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If the gentleman had at- 
tended to my remarks and referred to the census, 
he would have found that the average rate of 
wages included all the laborers, whether they re- 
ceive high or low prices. 

But how, Mr. Chairman, is it with the farmers? 


[am amused sometimes by gentlemen getting up | 


upon this floor, as | was amused when | saw an 
article in the National Intelligencer to the same 
effect, complaining most: bitterly of a tax of five 
per cent. upon madder, dye-stuffs, and other arti- 
cles which the manufacturers consume. The 
manufacturers say it is a great outrage to im- 
pose a tax of five per cent. upon what they use, 
but upon what the farmers use, they say thirty 
per cent. is not enough. The laboring farmers 
of the country are realizing but forty or fifty cents 
a day for their work, and the real question now 
is, whether you will impose a further tax upon 
them to-enable these other people to make a dollar 
and a quarter. ‘They say to the farmers who may 
complain, that the duty makes things cheaper. 
Then why do they not submit to it themselves? It 
is because they do not themselves believe in the 
argument; else why complain of the five per cent. 
tax oncopper, and fifty other things which they find 
occasion to use, and which are, to some extent, 
produced already in this country, and can be with- 
out limit. No, sir; their wish is to be exempt 
themselves from all share in supporting the Gov- 
ernment, and that all others may be taxed for 
their benefit. They have been so much petted, 
that they have been quite spoiled. Most of our 
tariffs have been made entirely to suit their 
wishes. ‘The farmers, and their representatives 
here, [ am sorry to say, have looked too little into 
the details of the systems, and have permitted the 
manufacturers to have everything their own way. 
It is high time that there was a nearer approach 
to equality and justice. 

But I wish, Mr. Chairman, to advert to an ar- 
gument which has been put forward again and 
again; and I ask the attention of my friend from 
‘Tennessee, over the way, [Mr.Jones,] and others. 
‘These gentlemen say you are proposing now to 


benefit corporations, but you will do nothing for | 
the farmer; that you propose to take a duty off of | 


railroad iron, but you do not touch plow iron. 
Now, I shoud like to show gentlemen how little 
there is in this objection. ‘These gentlemen have 
not surely looked into the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. [from the last report (page 
83) it appears that there were 254,000 tons of bar- 
iron, manufactured by rolling, imported for the 
year 1851. Most of this was railroad iron. From 
another statement, furnished during the present 
session to my colleague, [Mr. Moreneran,] by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, itappears that the ex- 
act amount of railroad iron imported for the year, 
was 190,199 tons. Butall the other kinds of bar- 
iron, not manufactured by rolling, according to 
the same report, (page 84,) imported for the year 
1851, amount to only 20,198 tons, This includes 
the finer kinds of Swede iron, as well as the plow 
iron imported. If it were all used by the farmers, 
instead of only a small part of it, it would still 
be but little more than one tenth of the railroad 
iron imported. How absurd, then, is it to say, 
that it is a matter of great importance to relieve 
the farmers from a tax on 20,000 tons, but it is not 
worth while to remove a burden ten times as great. 
These gentlemen are extremely anxious to remove 
a mote from the eye of the public, but they are 
utterly indifferent about getting out the beam. 
But is it true, sir, in point of fact, that the capi- 
talists are interested in the railroads mainly, and 
that farmersare not? I can speak from some ob- 
servation upon the subject. In North Carolina 
we havea few roads, but not so many as we ought 
to have, and would like to get more, and yet | 
find that those roads have not been made by capi- 
talists. Moneyed men who want to make as much 
as possible, you will find invariably looking for 
more productive stocks. ‘There is the Wilming- 
ton railroad, the stock of which my colleague [Mr. 
Asue] very wells knows is not now worth more 
than seventy cents on the dollar, and yet the very 
men who took that stock, and lost money on it, 
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| kets of the world. 


have since taken stock in other roads. Why is | 


it? When you propose to construct a road in | 


North Carolina—and I have no doubt the same is 
true in western and southern States generally 
—every farmer asks himself how much can he 
afford to lose for the sake of getting a public im- 


provement; and after deciding that question, he | 
takes as much stock as hecanafford. Sotheseroads || 


are made by the farmers and the poor men of the 
country mainly. And when they are made in 
any manner whatever, they benefit all classes. 
They enable the farmers to get their produce to 
market—to the sea-side, where they have the mar- 


benefited, too—and almost every one has to travel 


| to some extent. The manufacturer is also as much 


benefited as any one else. He has the road to 
enable him to send his goods to the consumer in 
the country, and by the same facility he gets back 
his grain, and beef, and pork. 

Nor does the benefit stop here. When this pro- 
duce comes to the sea-side, you find that the ship- 
owner, and the merchant, take it and carry it 
abroad, whereby commerce is vastly increased 
and extended. Every class of the community, and 
every branch of business is thus benefited. 

Mr. FULLER, of Pennsylvania, (interrupting.) 
The gentleman has exhibited a very striking con- 
trast between the rate of wages in the State of 


Pennsylvania, and the State of North Carolina, and | 


has stated that the rate of wages in the iron estab- 
lishments of Pennsylvania is $1 06 per day, and 
forty-three cents in the State of North Cc 

wish to know of him if he considers $1 06 too high 
a rate of wages for a laboring man in any State of 
the Union? 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I have answered that ques- | 
I told gentlemen | 


tion, and I will answer it again. 
that I would like to see these laboring people get- 
ting the highest wages. I hope the gentleman will 
not interrupt me again, except with some new 
matter. 

Mr. FULLER. What kind of men are they in 
North Carolina, who work for forty cents a day? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The object of the gentle- 


man is only to occupy my time, as I have an- | 


swered that question. 

I have said this: that when gentlemen propose 
to tax one man who is getting only forty centsa 
day, to enable another man to get more than $1 06, 
Iam not for it. I should be very glad to have 
these men get $5 a day, or a much larger sum, but 


I am not willing to tax one set of men to give to | 


another. 
As I was saying, everybody has been struck 


by the immense increase of our foreign tonnage in || 
Decause | 


the last two or three years. Why is it? 
the improvements of the country have carried 
a vast amount of its products which never be- 
fore found their way there, to the sea-side, and 
they are now transported abroad. 

But we hear a great complaint made of British 
free trade. When listening to this clamor, people 
would suppose that Great Britain was robbing us 


of everything, especially of our gold and silver, | 


and that we were losing every year. 

I find, according to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the commerce and navi- 
gation document for the last year, (page 46,) which 
any gentleman can read for himself, that Great Brit- 
ain buys $124,000,000 worth of products a year 


from us, and sends us back only $105,000,000 of 


her produce, (page 270 of same document.) So that 


we actually sell her $19,000,000 of property more | 
than we take back from her, obliging her to make | 


up this sum in specie to us. It is amusing to hear 


this great hue and cry against our commerce with | 
Great Britain, when it is known that she not only 


buys more from us than all the world besides 


| does, but $19,000,000 more than she sells to us. 


That is equivalent to $19,000,000 of specie upon 
our side, 


she now takes, and the rice, pork, tobacco, and the 
breadstuffs, &c., amounting to some $20,000,000 
and upwards, all are to be kept at home to rot 
on our hands. Great Britain only gets our cotton 
and other things by paying more than anybody 
else, and she is hotl 

fore we have, and our trade with her is much the 
most profitable we have with any Power. 


| statement contained in the report o 

| of the Treasury, (page 54.) It is a tab : 
| which it appears that in 1848 we we es from 
| ninety-nine pounds ofiron to each person 
_now we are consuming only sixty-nin 


| per ton, and it isnow down to $30. 


| only sixty-nine pounds. 
| that under this system of legislation, o 


arolina, I | 


| fallen down to little or nothing then. 


/than at any former period? 
iron for houses, bridges, and in a thousand ways, 





i should like to know if any one ob- | 
| jects to that state of the case? 
| If you stop this trade with Great Britain, the | 
result will be that the $100,000,000 worth of cotton | 








_ be manufactur 
rgestand best customer there- 


——$—— 


ON & Singuls, 
the Secretary 


I now wish to make a remark yu 


re consumino 
» &Nd tha: 
© pounds, 


This is a singular state of things, if jt : 
| But what is the fact, and how oan It be true 


he get at it? 
Nearly 9 
Is it noty 


é : ery 
extraordinary, therefore, that when iron was dea. 
’ 


Remember, in 1848, iron was worth 


r- || you consumed ninety-nine pounds, and when it 
Every man who travels is || 


ou consumed 
it were true, 


: : Ur people 
were so impoverished that they could not consume 


the amount of iron they wanted, it would be a grea, 
and important question. But how do you get 


fell down to a much lower price, 
ow, if 


| these facts ? I will tell you. The amount imported 


in each year is easily ascertained, but the error is 
in computing the amount of domestic production 


_ It appears from the census of 1840, that we map. 


ufactured in the United States 286,000 tons of iroy 
It appears also, from the census of 1850, that we 
manufactured 564,000 tons, which is doubling the 


/amount in ten years. That is the only data we 


have to go upon that is at all authentic. But when 
some of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, two 
years since, wanted to make a strong impression 


|. upon Congress, they got together and claimed upon 
_ the strength of estimates and conjecture merely, 


that they did make 800,000 tons in the year 184g, 
This statement was got up expressly to induce 
Congress to give them further protection, the 
alleging that the manufacture of that article had 


Well, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has taken that statement 


| made up in this way in December, 1849, at the 


instance of these iron manufacturers, and incor- 
porated it into his report. If you take the census 
of 1840, and the census of 1850, you have some- 
thing reliable to go upon. Though the census may 
be inaccurate, yet it is after all, more likely to be 
right than any other statement. Yet, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has taken that statement and 
incorporated it into his report upon mere conjec- 
ture, and at the instance of persons interested to 
make the difference between the two periods as 
great as possible. Is there the slightest reason to 
believe in this statement? 

I appeal to the judgment of every gentleman 
around me—are not we making more railroads in 
the United States now than we ever have at any 
former time? Are we not making a larger number 
of ships? Both are great consumers of iron. Are 
not we constructing more steamboats and steam- 
ships, with their immense massive iron machinery, 
Are not we using 


and to a greater extent, than formerly? Are not 
our farming operations carried on with a sveater 
consumption of iron, than at any previous time? 

I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the people 
of the United States are consuming more iron now 


/than at any earlier period of our existence. lt 


is a strange, a most preposterous idea, that they 
do not consume it, because it is so cheap; and yet 
this statement is thrown out and copied into the 
newspapers, and harped upon from time to time, 


| without persons taking the trouble to look into it, 


or see its fallacy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are sometimes told that 
by submitting to a high price for a few years un- 
der protection, we shall in the end get the article 
cheaper. Even if this be conceded as a general 
principle, it cannot hold good as to railroad iron, 
if the iron-masters of Pennsylvania are to be 
relied on as good authority. In this same pam- 
phlet, printed by them, from which I have 
reading, it is said, that in making iron, the labor 


amounts to nine tenths of the whole cost of pro- 
| duction. 


It is also shown vs the table, on page 
46, that the cost of American labor on a single ton 
is $11; and that the English get the same done for 


| $3.71. Taking, therefore, the raw material in this 
| country to be worth about the same that itis i 
_ England, it being, too, but one tenth part of the 


ears that a ton of bar-iron cat 
in that country for $20, at a better 
profit to themaker than the same would afford here 


whole cost, it a 


_ when sold for $50 per ton. Nor can this ineq| 
ever be overcome, unless wages were correspond 
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_—_————— | 
ingly reduced in this country. This, I need hardly | 
say, is not desired by those interested, and there- || 
fore there is NO ground for us to hope that the bur- || 
jen they propose the nation should bear will be a | 
mere temporary one. Conceding that the British || 
have the advantage, however, in this particular || 
manufacture, I am still of opinion that those rep- || 


resenting the iron interest have greatly exagger- || 
aed the difference, This very committee of iron- || 
masters, to whom I have already referred, told || 
me, daring the present session, that they were able | 
to make iron in Pennsylvania now, at $10 per ton | 
less than they did two years ago. This, they | 
said, was Owing te improvements and “mpsitaad 1] 
and not to any reduction of wages. This remark- | 
able fact has occurred, too, not under a high tariff, 
but under what they call alow one. It reminds 
me of what has occurred in England, with refer- 
ence to the silk manufacture. While that busi- || 
ness was heavily protected by the Government, it | 
languished; but since the duties have been reduced, 
it is prosperous. asi 
These facts tend to show that it is necessary 
that people should rely on their own efforts for | 
success. If the wagoner wishes Hercules to help || 
him he must put his shoulder to the wheel. Even 
if all the duties were repealed, I have nodoubt but 
that the iron manufacture would still go on, just | 
as our farmers make corn at fifty, twenty-five, and 
even ten cents per bushel in some localities, be- 
cause they cannot do better. Though they do | 
not call upon us to tax others for their benefit, they 
have a right to insist that we shall not impose 
unnecessary burdens on them, to aid others who 
arealready better off. The gentleman from Penn- 
syivania, [Mr. Ross,] whose able speech has ren- | 
dered it unnecessary for me to touch many points 
of the subject, showed that the iron business in 
his State was in a highly-prosperous condition, | 
and that more iron works had been built since 1846 || 
than in an equal period before it, The minute 
knowledge he evinced on this branch, will not, I || 
trust, be lost on the House or the country. 
In the census table, furnished to us this session, 
itis stated that there is now in operation 10,814 
miles of railroad. This will have to be relaid | 
from time to time. There are also in the progress || 
of construction 10,896 miles of raileont in the || 
diferent States of the Union. The duties under | 
the present tariff on the iron necessary to complete 
these roads will amount to more than $8,000,000, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
surplus on hand at the close of the present fiscal | 
year at some $20,000,000. Had we not better, | 
therefore, repeal the duty, and thus enable all the | 
States to finish their works? Pennsylvania her- 
self, that is making several hundred miles of road | 
which she is laying down with the foreign iron, | 
will be much more benefited asa State than injured | 
by the measure. It will take half a million of dol- | 
lars to pay the duty on the iron which will be re- 
quired on the roads in North Carolina, which we } 
1} 
| 


expect to have to purchase in the next eighteen 
months. The grading of the roads can be done 
by the farmers themselves, but the iron is a cash | 
article, and why should its price be so much raised || 
by an unnecessary tax, as | have shown this to be? | 
| admit, sir, that itis advantageous to a country | 
that part of its labor should be employed in man- || 
wfactures; but it must be such business as will } 
susiain itself. It is clear that if any branch, of || 
manufactures is so unprofitable that it cannot sup- || 
port itself, but must be kept up by a tax on other |) 
more profitable occupations, it is a losing concern || 
on the whole, and ought to be abandoned. All 
the countries referred to as having grown wealthier 
by reason of their manufactures, did so because | 
they took care to engage in such kinds of business || 
as they found convenient and profitable. England || 
was referred to by the ee from Pennsyl- | 
vania, (Mr. Srevens.}] She, however, tried, the | 


system of restriction until her starving population 
could no longer bear it, and five years ago she was 
obliged to repeal her tariffs, and adopt a compara- 
tive system of free trade. The consequence is 
that she is more prosperous than at any period of 
her existence. . 

Let me present to the House some statements |, 
Professing to come from official sources, and. fur- 
nished by the London, correspondent of the Na- 
Sonal Intelligencer. Nobody will su that 
Paper of an undue bias towards the side of free 
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Dhities on Railroad Iron, Commercial Restrictions— 


| benefited by greater freedom of trade. 


| former period. 


| abroad, has been lower than formerly. 


| full time. 
‘think correct, they had taken for consumption 
| of cotton, up to the latter part of May of this 
' year, 509,293 bales. 





trade. The article in question will be found in 
the paper of March 27, 1852. 

In the year 1845, the year before the repeal of 
the corn laws, the importations into the United 
Kingdom of wheat and meal were 1,141,957 quar- 
ters; and in 1851, the increase was no less than 
5,395,687, or nearly fivefold. Remember, too, 
that the domestic production of these articles had 
increased, and ask yourself how vast the benefit 
conferred on the starving population of the coun- 
try by this large increase of provisions consumed. 
Nine years ago, the consumption of sugar was 
4,068,331 cwt.; last year it had risen to 6,884,189 
cwt., or an increase of sixty-nine percent. Not 
oniy are the people there able to pay for these 
articles which they consume, but all branches of 


|| manufacturing exhibit a proportionate increase, as 


is shown in the same article, as follows: 


Again: If we look at the items of mannfactures and ex- 
ports, we shall find evidences of prosperity which are 
founded, we think, upon increased consumption of raw ma 
terials. Take the following brief tabular arrangement of 
the quantities of the leading varieties of raw materials, 
which passed through the hands of our manufacturers in 
the years 1842 and 1851, respectively: 


1842—Ibs. 1851—Ibs. 
Gicccccncc cess ccess 486 ,498,778....... 645,436 624 
Pe ee ee Ore 44,028,141....... 69.346 293 
RGN Siseveresanes 3,856,867 5. aces 4,059,449 


The entire exports of the results of British industry were, 
in 1842, £47,381,023; in 1851 they were £74,116.396; an 
increase within nine years of more than fifty per cent. 

I might, by going further into detail, show still 
more clearly how much Great Britain has been 
Nor can 
it be pretended by any one cognizant of the fuets, 
that she has made this advance at our expense. 
Our prosperity, as a nation, is greater than atany 
i The last half a dozen years show 
an advance that cannot be equaled by any period 
of similar length in our history. Money has been 
abundant; our domestic production, and export, 
at fair prices, much greater than ever before; while 
what we have had to purchase in turn from 
Wages, 
generally, have been very high, and the neces- 
saries of life abundant ail chet. Even the cot- 
ton factories, which a year or two since were 
languishing from the high price of the raw ma- 
terial, are now doing well. Their numbers are on 
the increase, and they are generally at work on 
According to a statement, which I 


During the whole of last 
nen they used only 305,246 bales. If, in the 
atter part of the present year, they should take 
as much as they did for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, their consumption and manv- 
facture would, for the present year, considerably 
exceed that of any former one, and be fifty per 


cent. greater than that of the highest year under 


the tariff of 1842. If a cotton or iron establish- 
ment is sold by the company for debt, the fact is at 
once paraded in certain newspapers, and charged 
to the want of a higher tariff; but when the same 
factory is started in new hands, or when others 
are built, these journals take no note of it, nor do 
they tell us how many farmers and merchants 
have their property sold by the sheriff or other- 
wise fail in business. I find, too, that our export 
of cotton goods was, in 1846, $3,545,481, and in 
1851, $7,241,205, or more than doubled. 

I now propose, Mr. Chairman, to direct the 
attention of the committee to another subject of 
great magnitude, viz: the modification of our 
navigation laws, and the relaxation of certain re- 
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| ions in turn, and give them better prices than 


/may be cheaper there than at home. 


| Canada, to pare 


they would get elsewhere? This story_has been 
repeated until it is known to every child. And 
yet, sir, they gravely ask us to keep up the taxes 
on manufactured articles for their benefit, and to 
the oppression of the farmers, and nevertheless 
propose that they shall be allowed to go over to 

such foreign productions as 
they wish to consume, merely because such things 
Yes, sir, 
they wish the farmers to bear the burden of the 
tariff, while they have the benefit of tree trade. 
Coming from them, this proposition is the most 
amazingly impudent one that the mind of man has 
ever conceived, It would be a very different thing 
if they proposed to put all persons on the same 
footing by a general repeal of duties, and permit- 
ting all to purchase where they could buy most 
advantageously. 

With respect to our fishermen, Iam as anxious 
as any one to advance their interests. They cer- 
tainly, however, have no reason to complain of 
us. They are now, and have, from time immemo- 
rial, been sustained by bounties from our Treasury. 
In addition to getting the salt they use in curing 
fish free of duty, the bounty paid to them out of 
the Treasury is, according to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself, [Mr.Scup- 
peR,} delivered a few days since, equal to $22 32 
for each person engaged in the business, including 
both ship-owners and fishermen. As they are 
employed but four months, it is therefore equal 
to $5 S58 per month added to their other profits. 
W ould not the farming laborers of the country like 
to have given to them by the Government $5 50 
per month, in addition to their wages? Instead of 
this, however, they have to pay in taxes the very 
money which the Government gives over to the 
fishermen. The fish caught by them are certainly a 
good commodity, but not worth so much to the na- 
tion as the pork and beef of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
other States, which get no such bounty. It is said 
that the sailors thus employed serve in times of war 
to man our Navy, and defend the country. Thisis, 
to some extent, true; but it will hardly be affirmed 
that they render more important service than the 
riflemen of the western and southern country did 
at New Orleans, Buena Vista, and on many other 
well-fought fields, and yet, instead of giving these 
men bounties out of the Treasury, we impose taxes 
on them. I do not wish to be understood as in- 
sisting on a repeal of the laws giving these boun- 
ties to the fishermen, but only to show that they 
are, in fact, much favored already, while | am dis- 
posed to obtain for them further advantages, upon 
what I consider fair terms. What are these terms? 
Simply that, in addition to the fishing privileges, 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and free trade 
with Canada, we also so far modify our naviga- 
tion laws as to extend the reciprocity system with 
Great Britain, adopted a few years since, to the 
entire coasting trade of the two countries. 

3y the arrangement entered into some three 
years since, our ships have the right to carry 
freight, &c., fram any port of the British domin- 
ions to any other country; also from Great Britain 
to any one of her colomes, and from one colony 
to another. Her ships, too, have the right to 


| carry from the United States to any other coun- 
| try; but our vessels cannot thus go from one port 


of Great Britain to another port of that island, 
nor from a port of one of her colonies to another 
port of the same colony, nor can her vessels take 


| cargoes from one port of the United States to an- 


| other in our country. 


strictions on commerce now existing. The period || 


is perhaps a favorable one for such a discussion, 
because the public mind is now excited on the 
subject of the fishing difficulty. It is proposed by 
certain persons, that to obtain from Great Britain 
farther fishing privileges in her waters, and also 
the right to the free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, we should adopt a system of free trade with 
Canada, &c.,and so far repeal our tariffas to admit 
Canadian productions free of duty. If this be the 
whole extent we are to go, 1 am opposed to it. 
Why, sir, has not the country been told ten 


thousand times by the manufacturers, when asking | 


for high duties, that though the farmers might 
thereby have to pay them a little more for their 
goods, yet it would be amply made up to them by 
the manufacturers, who would take their produc- 


I propose, then, so to mod- 
ify the existing system as to allow the vessels of 


| both countries to participate in the coasting trade 


| it went into effect. 


Ht 


of each. Against this proposition a. clamor is 
raised, and one gentleman said in my hearing that 
we had as wel! abolish our Navy. Everybody 


| may remember, however, that there was a similar 


apprehension of mischief from the pe ys of 
the reciprocity system in the foreign trade before 
But what has been the result? 
Instead of our commerce suffering, there has been 


| an immense increase, by reason of the free com- 


i} 


| 


tition thus afforded. Yet Great Britain bas not 
seen prejudiced, but, on the other hand, has been 
positively benefited. In 1848, the year previous 
to the repeal of the navigation act, the entire ton- 
nage of the United Kingdom was 10,630,000; in 
1851, it was 13,471 ,000—being an increase of some 
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thirty per cent., an amount greater than the ad- 
vance for an equal period atany former time. The 
increase of British tonnage engaged in the foreign 
trade, which entered the ports of Great Britain in | 
the year 1851, as compared with that of 1849, is, 
however, only five per cent. But that of the Uni- 
ted States in the same ports was as follows: For 
the year 1849, 587,986 tons, and in the year 1851, | 


32p Cone.....1 87 Sess. Danger of Centralization, and the Importance of 


own use, and yet have the privilege of selling all | the world, after she has secured the 

they made in this country. I repeat, 1 am willing || looms and ships by protection, is ¢ 

to adopt a general system of free trade, but not a | ese principle of business, and is a ma 
1s 


partial one for the advantage of a particular class 


or section. | 


I have, Mr. Chairman, discussed these topics | 


with little expectation that in the ten days which || united—labor, material, food 
| 
| 


remain of the present session, we shall see any 
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Protection—Mr. Chandler. Ho. or Reps, | 





Powers of her 
Ontrary to the 
nifest yio. 
The true 
18 Where 
hese all 


| » clothing—are jj 
combined, compressed , amalgamated into the man 


tion of the natural rights of mankind. 
place, the natural place for the artisan 
| the raw material and food abound. 


778,664 tons—an increase of twenty-five per cent. | legislation on them, but rather in the hope that at || ufactured article. 


in two years. It thus appears, that, in her own | some early day of the next session, Congress may || 


ports, our tonnage has increased five times as much | 
as hers since the adoption of the reciprocity sys- | 
tem. How is the comparison on this side of the | 
water? 
York, which I take to be accurate. 


No. of | ‘Tons, 








I have a statement for the port of New | 


} 
| 
' oe — —_ — — eee } 
| 
| 
| 


| Calendar Tons, , 
| years. arrivals.| American. | Foreign. _ 1°! tons. 
Si naartedite aceite heen 
RR nea 2,292 | 496,761 | 185,404 682,165 
SBATs nae sa | 3,147 | 605,482 | 333,537 939,019 % 
11848........| 3,060 | 657,794% | 367,321 | 1,025,116 \ 
11849.....00. | 3,997 | 734,908% 414,096 1,148 104 % 
11850......4| 3,333 | 807,5003¢ | 441,75634 1,249,337 

479,566 % 


ND nents | 3,840 | 1,144,485 


1,624,051% |, 


be induced to act on them. During my time on || punity more than the laws of nature. 


The laws of trade may not be violated with im- 
My hon- 


this floor, | have witnessed important results, and || orable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Many] is 


%3 rat changes of public oe effected by dis- | 
cussion in these Halls; and if, at this time, I could, | 


sideration of these points, be instrumental in any | 
manner, or to any extent, in convincing the minds | 


| by directing the attention of gentlemen to the con- || law has been violated here!” 


wont, whenanything goes wrong, mental! 
ically, or spiritually, to exclaim: ‘* W 


y, phys- 
ell, some 


| Now, sir, in all the misery which YOu see 
abroad, and the rare instances of vast accumy|,. 


of a majority of the propriety of these views, | i tions of wealth, you must feel that some law has 


should feel quite confident that, sooner or later, 
they would, through the medium of the pres- | 


and otherwise, bring public opinion to that condi- | 


tion that would effect the proper legislation to 
carry them into practical operation. I thank the 
committee for its attention, and will no longer oc- 


_ been violated; and let me add, some law has been 
no less violated, when workshops are in one coy). 


viz: 1849 and 1851, whilst the increase at that port | 
of British tonnage is fifteen per cent., that on our | 


side amounts to seventy-eight per cent., or more 
than five times as much. e are, under the sys- 
tem of free competition, beating the British every- 
where. For the accuracy of this statement, with 


Congress. 
Mr. BROOKS. That increase of tonnage arises 


from two sources: first, the annexation of Califor- | 


nia, which has caused an extensive commerce 
around Cape Horn, which we had not before. 
And, secondly, the British navigation act, which 
has opened all the British ports. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. By the British navigation 
act, the reciprocity system between both countries 
has been extended to the foreign trade. 


mission. 
upon the ocean 
merce, and thereby benefited us. 


trade. It is a little singular, some gentlemen ma 
think, that both countries should be benefited b 
this change. 


freights. Weall know that when people can get 


their productions to market cheaper they sell a | 


great deal more. In the next place, when one 


branch of business is glutted, the whole field being | 
—_ owners of vessels can shift from one em- | 
Pp 


oyment to another. 
hat 1 propose, Mr. Chairman, is this: I am 
willing to agree with Great Britain, that if she will 
allow our fishermen the privileges they desire, and 
give us the navigation of the St. Lawrence to boot, 
I will go for Canadian free trade, provided we also 


extend the reciprocity — to the coasting trade | 
esh 


of both countries. all thus greatly benefit our 
agriculturists. Why should not the farmer, when 


send it anywhere in the ship that will carry it 
cheapest?) Two years since I had occasion to 


state, that it cost more to take freight from New | 


eee oes ~ || cupy its time. 
From this it appears that within two years, | PY 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHANDLER, 


| 
reference to the port of New York, I appeal to || 


the gentleman representing it, [Mr. Brooxs,] who |, 
made an able speech on this subject in the last || 


| on the state of the Union, and having under con- 


I am | 
obliged to the gentleman for the candor of his ad- | 
My object is to show that free trade | , ; 

as greatly increased our com- i that in which I prefaced my speech on the home- 
We now send | 


. | 
more abroad because of this greater freedom of | 
y | 


The reason is this: in the first place, 


by reducing the cost, you increase the amount of || by something a little more pungent than ordinary 


argument. The event showed that my experiment 


| has been forced upon the House by the exigen- 


| Protective or Restrictive system, but which I con- 
|| tend is the real, the long-desired measure of free |! 


his — gets to the sea-side, have the right to | 


THE DANGER OF CENTRALIZATION, AND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTION, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 21, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the W hole 


sideration the Post Office Appropriation bill— 


Mr. CHANDLER said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I call you, sir, and the mem- 


|| bers of this committee, to witness, that on the | 
|| infrequent occasions of my addressing the House, 
| 1 have scrupulously confined myself to the bus- 
| iness legitimately before us, and have. never 
| wandered into digressive paths to meet a party or 
| popular movement. 


The only occasion in which 
such an aberration could be imputed to me, was 


of securing attention if he did not titillate the ear 


| stead bill with a slight allusion to fogyism—a sort || 
of license always conceded to a public speaker | 
who sees that the attentive powers of his audience | 

| have been so keenly occupied that he might fail ‘|; 


| sters that alternatel 


try, and the material and food for labor broueh; 
|| from another distant land; and so true as tine 
|| passes, so true will the principle upon which that 
| outrage has been perpetrated vindicate itself; si; 
slowly, tardily, but terribly. , 

Look, Mr. Chairman, to the situation of those 
| powers that have centralized commerce. The 
"unnatural action has indeed stimulated the growth 
of every kind of wealth; but it has deposited q 
| slime which, like that of the Nile, engenders mon- 
waste and destroy. 

Venice, sir, centralized commerce, and flourished: 
but the unnatural prosperity was not permanent: 
and the glory of the mighty centralized commercial 
metropolis has departed, and Ichabod is written 
on the crumbling door-posts of her tenantless 
Exchange. 

Holland, sir, centralized, and had the trade of 
the world; but, alas! she has now neither manu- 
factures nor commercial superiority. 

Genoa distinguished herself in the race of cen- 
tralization, and she is now the monument of the 
danger of that terrible error. 

The Hanse-Towns of Germany are in the same 
category of centralization, affluence, and atrophy. 

Political centralization is an evil which we al! 
dread, and against which we carefully guard. |: 
| is a great evil, against which the founders of this 
Union spoke and legislated. It is an evil against 
which they warned us in their books; for men 
wrote about such matters. But who has thought 
of detecting the evils of a vicious commerce, and 

pointing to its ultimate effects on the destiny of 
| nations? Men write and talk about politics, and 
acquire place and honors by the exercise of their 








was not fruitless as it regarded my own interest. 
*To-day, sir, | purpose departing from the sub- 


ject which is, by the Calendar, before the com- i 


mittee, and direct my remarks to a subject which 


cies of the times and the ambition of members; 
and to prevent any disappointment, I announce 
that I shall advocate what is usually called the 


trade. Yes, sir, I am the advocate of freedom in 
trade as opposed to that necessity of a commerce 
which foreordains the market which the world 
shall frequent, and centralizing the dealings, the 
manufactures, and the fiscal operations of the civ- 


| foreseeing and forereaching intellect. Commerce 
seems to them to have done its work when it has 
enriched its votaries. Political centralization we 
shall avoid, because we daily admonish each other 
_ of its danger. But commercial centralization, while 

it sweeps business, its profits and its pursuers, 
| into one common vortex, in time works the ruin 
of that upon which it has been built. Political 
centralization leaves the individual still at liberty 
| to employ his time and his capital as he pleases; 
he does indeed pay a tax to support the central 
power, but that tax is individually small. Five 
dollars a head in France would be one hundred 
| and eighty million dollars for political centraliza- 
tion. It can be paid, and the loss endured. While 





ilized world, pours the whole into one vast vor- 
tex; makes hundreds of nations tributary to a 


Orleans to New York than from New York to |, single power, to the injury of all others; tributary 


Santon, on the opposite side of the globe. This 
is a heavy tax on the cotton, pork, and flour that 


goes down the Mississippi. Why should people | 


e longer compelled to submit to it? By letting in 
the competition of British ships, and stopping the 
cictanalie. we should lower freights, and benefit 
all the producers of the country. Great Britain 
is able to give us a sufficient equivalent in the wa 


of exchange. Unless, however, this is to be done, 


I am opposed to Canadian reciprocity. That | atom 
po benefits of || Must result in misery to those who allow them- 


would be simply giving Canada al 


being in our Union, without her contributing any- | 
thing to support our Government. Of course it | 
is a good policy for her, and I do not wonder that || 
Sir Henry Bulwer, the British Minister, was | 


anxious for it, 


They might thus escape 


r| 
| 


to central portions of that power to the injury of 


all her extremities. My object, Mr. Chairman, 


is to show to you the injurious effects of the Brit- 
| ish free-trade scheme: how it centralizes all the 
business of the world in Manchester and London, 


| and thus drains the life-blood of every power 


| which is made subservient to that policy. 

Sir, the system of free trade, upon which this 
country is entering by the tariff of 46, is one 
of those violations of the laws of business which 


selves, as we have done, to be inveigled into it. 





tr. Henry C. Carey on the subject of political economy, 


Its adoption would tempt a por- | will readily perceive that the views here taken are those 
tion of our population to §° over into Canada. | 

e high tariff of this 
country, and buy British goods cheap for their 


which that distinguished writer holds and promulgates. 
| Should this speech reach persons not acquainted with Mr. 
| Carey’s views, itis hoped that a desire will be felt to be im- 
| proved by his powerful arguments. 





The attempt of England to do the manufacturing of 


*Those who are acquainted with the recent writings of 


commercial centralization, though it may diminish 
the tax, deprives the individual of the power 0 
earning, and of course of paying, the five dollars. 
Sir, you would better tax him a hundred dollars 
and leave him free to earn, than to tie up his in- 
dustry and tax him five dollars. Give the people 
the power of earning, impose no necessity ©! 
sending abroad for the results of labor, and you 
make them free; tie them down to the commercial 
necessity of sending their rade produce to one 
market, and to derive from the same center their 
manufactured goods, and you destroy their ambi- 
tion, their patriotism, and their independence. 
You remove the sustaining principle of industry 
and enterprise— 
“« You take the prop whereon my house doth stand, 
My house doth fall. 
You take the means whereby I live, 
You take my life. ” 
Ireland, sir, is one of those nations which sunk 
from its independence of protective manufactures 
into the dwarfing vortex of commercial centraliz- 
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She seems to have little to do but to raise 
en and, though successful in that, is miser- 
ay joor; when that crop fails, she starves. 
Before the Union, Ireland had manufactures || 
mply protected. But the terms of that Union |} 
aed for the gradual reduction of duties; and || 
as these terms were ——, fulfilled, facto- 
“es disappeared. And what followed? Famine, 
squalid misery, rebellion, banishment, and death. 
"'Sir, depend on it, this view of the case is wor- 
thy the attention of every American. I am sure 
that members of this House will find their account 
in taking the idea which I only suggest, and car- 
rying it out with their own powers of comparison 

I alysis. 

“nae is not a nation in the world that has 
been under the influence of Manchester and Bris- 
tol free trade”’ that is not in a position, or pro- 
oressive state, Of ruin. Sir, it is death; slow 
sometimes, but always certain. , 

Look at India, Portugal; look at Turkey, which 
isa model of free trade. Look at the West In- 
dies, which area model of ruin. Look at Canada, | 
so long worn down with the centralizing influ- 
ences of free trade that she has lost her recupera- 
tive power, and she asks to reciprocate free trade 
with us that she may add her surplus to ours, 
while she receives from England what we would 
like to supply. She asks this; she asks more. 
She desires to come into our Union, that she may 
recruit her power, wasted by free trade, at the yet 
unwasted energies of our nation. 

Spain,* sir, I confess, is a nation that suffered | 
waste and almost ruin while she had a protective 
tariff; but this apparent exception is but a stronger | 
illustration of the danger to our nation of the free | 
trade or centralizing powers of another. Spain, 
sir, had a protective tariff; but she had a weak, 
dependent, unstable government, without power | 
to enforce its revenue laws; while Great Britain 
sat quietly down on one side in Portugal, one of 
those effete nations which her centralizing influence | 
had wasted, and on the other side sat down at 
Gibraltar, and there like a vampire exhausted the | 
vital powers of Spain by defeating the operation | 

| 


of the Spanish protective tariff. 
But fortunately, sir, a change has occurred in 
the Government of Spain. New power, new 
energies have been infused into the executive. 
The laws, though not altered, have been enforced; 
and the result is, sir, the erection of numerous 
factories in almost every province of Spain, the | 
restoration of industry, the dawn of a new day of | 
rosperity. Spain now sells fewer sheep and far | 
less wool than formerly; she needs the former to || 
produce the latter, ot she requires the latter to || 
supply her newly-erected machinery, where the | 
simple cheap food of the country yields an easy | 
living, and industry combines the fruits of the 
field, and the mountain, and human industry in 
the product of the loom. Iam compelled, Mr. | 
Chairman, to limit myself in instances; my time | 
will only allow me to refer to the great principle of | 
protection and the great antagonistic power of 
centralization; and to refer to, rather than cite, in- | 
stances of the effects of each. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, which are the strong | 
countries of Europe? 
France, that protects the produce of field, loom, | 
wine-press, and mines, and refuses to throw her- | 
self into the vortex of British centralization. 
Belgium, sir, little Belgium—the paradise of | 
protection and of laboring men—peaceful, quiet, | 
prosperous, and finding in the protection of na- | 
tional industry the sure guarantee of domestic and | 
social comforts. | 


j 











*I make special reference to Spain now, because I have 
more than once been met with the notice of her decline, 
while she gave to her people laws to protect their industry ; 
and I ask particular attention to her case, as it may be found 
that other countries have not fulfilled the exact destiny of | 
Prosperity which their protective laws should have insured. | 

close examination, however, will, I am persuaded, show | 
Some great disturbing cause, preventing the fulfillment of 
the general laws of trade ; and, as in Spain, it may prove 
that the laws protecting indastry were not protected—that 
is, not enforeed—were violated by the intrigue or force of 
more artful or more powerful Governments, and that the || 
executive of the nation was not able to execute the laws | 
Which the legislative branch of government had enacted. I | 
heed not say that any protective laws thus violated are | 
Worse than open ports and free trade; as their enactment | 
invites to an investment of capital and industry in manufac- | 
turing, while n. 


capital and 


niment to the industrious. 
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ect in the executive insures a waste of | 


Northern Germany, sir, has redeemed herself 
from that ever-ebbing tide that sets toward Man- 
chester; the Zoll-Verein is giving her prosperity 
and power. Sir, the effect of protection on North- 
ern Germany may be found in the fact, that within 
the fourteen years ending in 1850, her consump- 
tion of cotton increased from forty to one hundred 
and forty millions. Before she respected and pro- 
tected herself, she received all her babenee from 
England, paying English prices, enhanced by the 
cost of transportation expenses, small duties, and 
mercantile profits. Protection has done so much 
for north German manufactures, that she is abso- 
lutely sending back to Birmingham some of her 
iron, and sending hither some of her goods made 
of our raw cotton; in which manufacture, indeed, 


| she is beginning to compete with Great Britain in 


almost every market of the world. Before the 
establishment of the Zoll-Verein she exported a 
large portion of her wool, and imported some of 
her cloth; now she mingles together her grain and 
her wool, and exports both in the form of cloth to 
all the world. er she really imports some 
wool to assist her manufactures, and is driving 
England out of the woolen market of the world, 
as we ought to drive her out of every cotton mar- 


| ket on earth. 


Combination of action is the secret of strength 
and the means of success. Hanover, for example, 
refused the benefits of the Zoll-Verein for a long 
time, and stood a mere appenage of England; she 
has now joined the German Confederacy, and will 
receive and impart that strength which results from 
union. 

As a proof of the evident benefit of protection, 
Austria is now endeavoring to form a union—a 
large Zoll-Verein—by which the benefit of pro- 
tection may accrue to all the German Powers, to the 
exclusion of Russia on one hand, and France on 
the other; making, like the United States, a grand 
Union, for the purposes of revenue and the protec- 
tion of labor. 

Sweden, sir, is one of the quietest States in all Eu- 
rope, and so situated that she would be absorbed in 
afew years if exposed to the centralizing influence 
of British free trade. Yes, sir, with all her disad- 
vantages she has, by enlarged protection, nearly 
doubled her factories of various kinds, and pro- 
portionately increased her national and individual 
comfort. 

Russia, sir, is fully protected, not merely by rev- 
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enue laws, but, as it regards a vast many articles, | 


by an absolute prohibitory tariff. And the result 
is her immense wealth and her growing power; 
and as a matter more easily understood, she in- 
creased her consumption of cotton, from 1846 to 
1850, quite fifty per cent. 

I have said, sir, that the strong countries of the 
world are those which protect themselves against 
England and her centralizing power; such as 
France, Belgium, Northern Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, &c. And if you will examine the evi- 
dences and character of these respectively, you 
will find that we were gaining strength with them 
under the operation of the tariff of 1842. The 
weak countries are India, Portugal, Ireland, Tur- 
key, the West Indies, Canada, &c.; and aside 
from the effect of our youthful vigor that supplies 
immense ingredients, and our political position, 
we are, under the tariff of 1846, presenting tokens 
of weakness which distinguished those countries; 
and it is true wisdom in us, seeing and feeling the 
evil, and thus finding the cause, to remove that 
cause that the evil may cease. 

Mr. Chairman, there would be a perfect cen- 


tralization were it not for protection, and that | 


centralization would be on England; hence, almost 
all the tariffs of the world, out of Great Britain, 
are really against England. All the countries that 
are subject to centralization are ruined, or are go- 
ing to decay; while those who have protected 
themselves against this centralization by tariff 
laws, are strong, and are gathering strengih every 


ay. 
Sorely these statements, thus boldly thrown out, | 


are worthy the thoughts of American A ame 
and I trust that, while the time allowed me to 

k will not permit a citation of proof, there 
will be found men of inquiry to test these asser- 
tions; and though they may not arrive at all the 


conclusions which I think I legitimately reach, | 
they will, I am confident, concur in the great fea- | 


| four years ago out of 2,700,000 bales. 
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tures of the case which I present and try to sus- 
tain. 

Repeal your protective laws; for all laws laying 
duties on imports are to the country protective in 
their character, though some which we have en- 
acted protect the articles which we import, while 
they expose to competition that which we maru- 
facture; but, repeal the protective laws, and there 
would not be a cotton factory operating in this 
country in a short time; even though we could 
(as we can of some kinds) manufacture cotton as 
cheap here asin England. But repeal the protect- 
ive laws and that moment, and by that act, you 
divide at least, if not give up entirely, the home 
market, and without that no factory can be carried 
on. : 

Do you ask why? The illustration is around 
us—newspapers in our cities are now sold for a 
cent apiece; papers which, if they had not the 
complete commend of the market, could not be 
afforded for double that sum. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is an evil of centraliza- 
tion; an evil which must follow the system of 
British free trade. You destroy by that system 
the competition of customers for our raw cotton 
by transferring all to Great Britain, and if there 
be but one purchaser of the raw cotton, there will 
be but one seller of the manufactured article; and 
that one person or community will soon learn to 
fix the prices of the purchase and the sale—the 
minimum of raw cotton, and the maximum of the 
manufactured article. 

We thus become interested for the continuance 
of a protective system abroad as well as at home, 
for by that system we multiply the number of 
purchasers of raw cotton, and that is certainly 
likely to augment the price of what we have to 
sell. Protection is then good forthem. Is it not 
as good forus? Would it not be well for us, that 
we in this country should be purchasers as well as 
cultivators of our own cotton? One strong evi- 
dence that it would be so, is the fact that in the 
six years following the passage of the tariff of 
1842, we nearly doubled our consumption of cot- 
ton per head; and in the four years that have since 
elapsed, we have diminished that consumption 
twenty-five (25) per cent. And what is the con- 
sequence? Why, sir, we sent to the one shop, 
that is to England, as much cotton out of the crop 
of 2,250,000 bales of last year, as we did three or 
And why, 
sir? We have killed our own consumption‘of raw 
cotton by a repeal of the tariff of 1842. What- 
ever you do not consume at home, you must send 
somewhere to exchange; and the effect of such a 
shipment of raw cotton was the reduction of the 
price of twenty dollars a bale, which on three mil- 
lions of bales, (3,000,000,) the present crop, is 
$60,000,000; and it is immaterial where it is sold; 
after the reduction of price is secured, the deduc- 
tion on the whole will be submitted to. 

If the tariff of 1842 had remained, we should 
have consumed 900,000 out of 2,350,000 bales. 
Now, I ask my southern friends whether they 
would not have received sixty dollars a bale for 
the remaining 1,450,000 bales, and whether they 
would not have obtained sixty dollars for their 
present crop instead of thirty? I think they would. 
| speak of bales of four hundred pounds. 

his, sir, is the tax which the South is to pay 
this year upon her cotton product. It is a prett 
heavy tax; but she goes for commercial central- 


| zation, and must take the consequence. 


Sir, it is difficult to comprehend the vast amount 
which we are suffering by the most terrible inflic- 
tion of the tariff of 1846. Sir, in 1842, the coun- 
try had sunk to a most gloomy depth of fiscal 
difficulties. The Government could not borrow 
adollar. Itsentto Europe, and such was the state 
of your national credit, that not a dollar could be 
obtained on the faith of this great nation. 

Mr. Robertson, a distinguished financier of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, was sent by President 
Tyler to negotiate a loan. Mr. Chairman, after 
asking in London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, 
his mission proved a oe I might say, with 
regard to our nation, a disgraceful failure. And 
Pennsylvania, full of iron and coal, and with gar- 
ners crowded with grain—producing more wheat 
than any other State of the Union—yes, Mr. 
Chairman, that great State,with the means of em- 
pire within herself, failed to pay the interest on 
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her funded debt, and that debt fell in a short time, | 
from 114 to 35 cents per hundred. 

Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi and other com- 
munities, were in a state of repudiation. And 
yet in four years of commercial emancipation un- 
der it, all these were redeemed; the credit of our 
nation was restored; that of each State replaced, 
and the people made prosperous and happy. To 
what was that omen change due? Principally, 
Mr. Chairman, to the operation of the tariff of 
1842, which emancipated us from commercial cen- | 
tralization, whose focus was in London. 

In five years from 1842, our consumption of 
grain 4rebled, that of cotton doubled, and wool 
increased at least 50 per cent., and coal 200 per 
cent. How is it now, sir, under the tariff of 
1846? Exactly opposite, and so distinct in its in- 
dications, as to point directly to its cause. We 
consume, sir, less, by 25 per cent., of iron and 
cotton, than we did three years ago. 

I have not time, sir, to institute an examination 
into particulars, to illustrate the deleterious oper- 
ation of the existing state of things; nor, indeed, 
is itmy purpose in these remarks to enter into a 
minute investigation. I have been dealing with 
the principle of protection, and must leave it to 
others, adopting such views as I have advocated, 
to present them with more clearness, and sustain 
them with instances that are all around us. 

If gentlemen will inquire at the canal offices, | 
they will find that, whatever may be the amount 
transported to a market, the price is vastly less. 
And mnvestigation will show that the manufactures 
of the western States, which are sometimes called 
agricultural pursuits, rise or fall with the protec- || 
tion which manufactures generally receive. The 
manufacture of raw cotton and wool into cloth 
influences the manufacture of corn into pork or 
butter. 

{ am for freedom of trade, Mr. Chairman ; free- | 
dom of trade in the best and truest sense of such a 
thought. Free trade, American free trade, con- 
sists in the admittance to as many markets as pos- 
sible, and the right and power to go to all of them, 
or the liberty of selecting the best, taking the 
nearest or the most distant, as may be deemed 
most profitable. Now, the operation of the tariff 
of 1846 isto have but one market. I want the farm- 
er of Illinois to have the option of selling his 
grain at the lead mines, the coal mines, the iron 
mines, the cotton mills of his own State, or those 
of New England, or of dispasing of it in New 
York,- New Orleans, or Liverpool. That is free 
trade. 

England, however, who is the advocate and the 
recipient of a free trade, has another view. She 
says, Sell nothing anywhere but in my market, 
and that will fix also the market in which you 
shall buy. England said, a few years since, b 
her distinguished representative in this country, If 
you raise the import duty on iron so as to exclude || 
us from your market, or rather so as to drive us || 
from our selling market, you will raise unkind | 
feelings among the people of England, (that is, | 
among those English who do not want us to have 
free trade, or choice of market in which to buy.) 
England thus shows that her free trade is what I 
call centralization, which is the exactly opposite | 
state of freedom to buy and sell where buying and || 
selling can bedone best. Whena man can gotoa 
neighboring or to a distant mill or furnace, he can | 
choose between markets; but when a necessity is | 
laid upon him to visit ene market only, by the || 
currents of trade which the centralizing action of || 
Great Britain and our present tariff impose, then || 
he is cramped in his action, and made subservient || 
to the policy and people of the Power that holds 
the market. 


j 


I have already alluded to the effect of protection | 
It may not be amiss || 


in various parts of Europe. 
to refer to the circumstances which imposed upon 


some of the continental Powers the necessity of || 


protection, and taught them its value. 
The Berlin decrees, issued on the 
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bound in good faith to their subjects, and in good 
policy to themseives, to continue this protection 
to the manufactures. 

But these nations would never have felt the 
force of this justice, nor understood the benefit of 
that policy of the Berlin decrees, had they not 
established manufactures on so firm a basis as to 
give the manufacturers the power of numbers and 
wealth to command distinction and respect. Oh, 
Mr. Chairman, numbers ip political matters are 
of vast importance. As it regards the motives of 
rulers, Napoleon felt as others feel it. And Con- 
stantine the Great never would have seen the Cross 
in the heavens—never have read in the skies the 
encouraging sentence, ‘In hoc signa vinces’’—had 
he not turned back upon his troops, and seen the 


number in the ranks which bore the cross on their 


shoulder, and found there the sign and means of 
conquest. The blockading part of the Berlin de- 


cree was an empty threat, but the municipal por- | 


tion of that order was a deadly blow to British 


prosperity, which she feels to this day. The || 


wound, sir, has only filmed over, it bas not healed. 
Great Britain is sensitive to every air of heaven 


that blows upon that wound; and the letter of her | 


late Minister, Sir Henry L. Bulwer, on the subject 
of iron—a letter so recently read by my colleague, 


[Mr. Srevens,} that | need not now repeat it— || 


that letter shows how she felt the Berlin decrees 
from Napoleon, and how she dreads them from 
us. 
You see, then, the advantage resulting to that 
part of Europe by that forced protection. 


I have sought the floor for a long time that I | 
might reply to some remarks by the honorable | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rawrovun,] | 
| whose speech at the time attracted much attention, | 

and called forth some responses before the oppor- | 
tunity was allowed for me to present my views in | 


opposition to those so ably expressed by that dis- 
tinguished gentleman; he was called away to his 
higher reward—and we are left to mourn the loss 


of talents, learning, application, and eloquence, | 
| sustained by this House in his death. But the | 
| speech of the honorable gentleman has gone forth || 
to the world, and is there producing the effect | 
which such a speech from such a source might be | 
I therefore do not feel that 
| I depart from the line which delicacy prescribes in | 
referring, as I purpose to do, to some of the opin- | 


supposed to work. 


ions which that gentleman uttered. My intention 
is to do it in a way that could not wound the feel- 
ings of his most sensitive friend, nor require any 


explanation in reply beyond what the difference of | 


our views of measures might suggest. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
spoke of the ores of the upper lakes as enabling 
the people there to compete with the Pennsylva- 
nians. 
be happy to see the competition. 
all, say I; let the people of the lake country go to 
work, and apply their coal and their ore to the 
manufacture of iron. Let Missouri smelt her 
whole iron mountains. Pennsylvania wants noth- 
ing better. You cannot begin there the work of 
making pigs of iron or lead without creating a de- 
mand for something finer, which Pennsylvaniacan 


| supply. You will need steam-engines or some- 


Sir, | am happy to hear it, and I should | 
Come one, come | 
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|| Massachusetts, that commerce at b 
| riched the sea-board, and there 

was ina few cities. But the commer 
sachusetts failed with the state of tien eee 
nea atiended, and followed the war of 1819 

lem, the chief town in the district which the 
honorable gentlemen represented, dismissed hd 
active men and sent her ships and capital io Bow. 
ton, and Boston became in turn partially tributary 
to New York. The wealth of Massachusetts : 4 
| then, not due to either agriculture or commerce 
|| Yet Massachusetts is wealthy; she has the meme, 
; amount of railroads; she is the most populou 
|| State of the Union; and neither her wealih a 
|| her railroads came by chance. P 
|| Would any one ask, whence come these ad- 
| vantages? It is only necessary to travel on these 
|| railroads to see the sources of her wealth—to see 
| how Massachusetts combats the disadvantages of 
sterile soil, and where lies the recuperative power 
by which she rose when prostrated with her pros- 
trate commerce. It is her manufactories that ga. 
lute the ear of every one who approaches her yi. 
lages, that send up their smoke from every one of 
her valleys, and which have invited the industry 
| of both sexes, and have so liberally rewarded that 
| industry. But if I understood the honorable gen. 


eat only en- 
the accumulation 








| teman, he thinks that these manufactories have 

risen up by the special wants and peculiar enter- 
— of the people, and are sustained alone by the 

usiness genius of their proprietors. Mr. Chair. 
man, if after visiting these evidences of Massachy- 
setts’ opulence and consequence, you would in- 
quire what is the true source of this stream of 
wealth, you must not look alone to the genius and 
enterprise of the people of Massachusetts, creat as 
beth are, and justly as they are lauded. Let the 
|| man who would explain the cause of the greatness 
|| of that State, turn away from her people and their 
|| ordinary means, and enter the Library of this 
| House. Let him inquire of the Librarian fora 
|| copy of the ‘* Statutes at Large,’’ and he will 
there find the almost omnipotent fiat which called 
into existence the commerce first, and then the fac- 
tories of Massachusetts, and made them the fruit- 
ful source of opulence and power. The move- 
ment for preparing and manufacturing ships and 
factories did not commence with the concurrence 
of the men of Massachusetts, exclaiming ‘*Go to, 
let us build ships or a city.’’ The talismanic 
charm that made Boston the center of an immense 
commerce first, and the depét of still more exten- 
sive manufactures afterwards, will be found in 
these more potent words, ** Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled.’’ 

Yes, sir, is to protection, and protection 
alone, that Massachusetts owes the establishment 
and the extension of her manufactures, and to that 
extension does the country owe that part of the 
independence which enables her now to say to the 
world, we are as independent of your workshops 
as of your parliament houses, ‘* We owe you as 
little for your cloths as your laws, because, having 
learned the art of enacting the latter, we are able 
to manufacture the former.”’ 
| And if Massachusetts has succeeded in giving 
|| productiveness to her soil, it is the direct effect of 





thing else. Only go to work, only develop your || the protection which Congress has given to her 


industry. Thatisall lask. I do notask tohave 
Pennsylvania alone protected: that would be in- 
deed to centralize; but let all be employed and all 
protected. 

But how will they make iron there, when, in 
such new developments of lead, in a year of un- 


paralleled abundance, they take out of the earth 


only half the amount mined in 1842, and about 
one third of what was taken in 1846? 
What has given to Massachusetts, from which 


| State the honorable gentleman came, what has 
given to her the promimence which she occupies? 
|| Not her soil certainly, for those who have beenin 
2st of No- || 
vember, 1806, after the battle of Jena, which pro- || 
hibited the importation of all manufactures of | unpromising appearance of its soil, but they are | 
Great Britain, and ordered them to be seized and | more astonished that ingenaity should be directed 
publicly burnt wherever found, caused a general || to the cultivation of that which seems destined to 
cordon of custom-house officers along the whole || sterility. Agriculture, then, has not given Mas- 


the grazing and grain-growing States are not only 


astonished, on first entering the Bay State, at the | 


sea-coast of France and her allies: So that when || sachusetts her wealth. 


the power of Napoleon was broken, and nations 1 Has commerce done it? 


returned to their substantive existence, they felt 


I think not. 


For- 
merly, extensive as was ence the commerce of 


| resources, only spread abroad your evidenees of || manufactures. 


|| I had designed to analyze some of the tables of 
|| prices, amounts exported, &c., presented by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; but others have 
done a part of the work, and so much time has 
transpired since their presentation, that I may 
|| hope that truth of itself has had time to overtake 
|| his errers, and obliterate any wreng impressions 
which they may have made. 
Tables, sir, are dangerous things; those of the 
honorable gentleman particularly so; and the man- 
ner in which they have been used against his argu- 
ments seem to illustrate the emphatic remark of 
Scripture, that “their table shall become a snare 0 
them.’” 

With to the presentation of produce 
shi and price obtained, at various times and 
within given periods, I may_remark, if you take 
the agricultural products of a country, take the 
whole oe os me ome “4 a) a 
try, (and they are all ultural,) fro 
182 v0 1846, during the o ion of the tariff, 
and compare them with the value of the same 
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yantities of the same articles at the price which 
sevailed before 1842, and you will find the dif- 
ference tO be about $125 000,000. The price of 
agricultural produce abroad, with the exception of 
cotton, a8 honorable gentlemen know, and as all 
know, is less dependent upon legislation in this 
country than upon the accidents of seasons in 
gurope. Especially does that remark apply to 
the English market. And when we calculate the 
comparative price of breadstuffs abroad and at 
home in various years, we must look to the com- 
erative produce of our own fields. 

Tabular statements of the value of cotton for 
any number of yearsin England cannot be ad- 
mitted as data for argument, unless we understand | 
also the space which those years occupy in the | 


-yele of British plethorism in manufactures. I 
yeed not tell this House, that manufactures, when 
as long established and as abundant as in Great 
Britain, have their crises. They year after year | 
pour into the storehouse an excess over the de- 
mand of the market, at home and abroad; and 
when finally the prices have reached a minimum 
road, (not at home,) the demand for the material 
for manufacturing greatly diminishes, and the ac- 
cumulation of stock in the warehouses sends down | 
the price of the raw article, (generally cotton,) in 
the market, and thas transfers the crisis from || 
Great Britain to the United States, leaving us with 
half the means in the reduced value of our cotton 
to pay for a doubie amount of manufactures which 
have been thrust into our market, making us par- || 
ticipate in all the evils of the British policy, with 
no advantage for what would and should be our 
own, 

The free trade which Great Britain desires to 
force upon this Government, and which it is evi- 
dent some Americans aim to establish, is only the 
adoption and adaptation of the chirurgical process | 
by which medical gentiemen transfuse the blood || 
of ahealthy young animal into the veins of a de- 
cayed anil famed debauchee. Additional vitality 
is, indeed, gained by the receiver; but weakness, | 
atrophy, and disease are the consequences to the | 
imparung power, 1 

he friends of a protective tariff, while they ask 
protection, presentsomething for protection. They i 
are reasonable, They ask protection to. labor, | 
that it may be made profitable to the country, and 
which, by that pretection, may be made to com- 
pete with the labor ofthe Old Word. We donot 
say, impose duties upon that which cannot be || 
produced, or protect that ingenuity which cannot | 
by exercise be as productive as the ingenuity of )| 
other climes; we know that coffee is notthe prod- |; 
uct of our fields, and we do not ask protection 
for that necessary of life; we know that the tea 
plant is net productive here, and we do not expect 
a duty on teas; at least until the experiments of | 
Junius Smith and others, at the South, shall in- 
duce the South to ask fer a protection against 
Chinese labor. 

But I think that the more nearly a nation ap-— 
proaches an ability to supply its own necessary | 
wants, the more nearly is it independent. Com- | 
merce is the interehange of the superfluities of that 
produce, and gives value to that superfluity. 

have, in my remarks, foreborne a presentation 
of figures, to show how ruinously the tariff of | 
1546 is affecting the manufacturing interest of cer- || 
tain branches. These figures are at hand, and | 
the facts are deducible at any time. But | wish || 
to awaken the attention of this House to the true || 
Principle of government with regard to manufac- || 
tures, and to show that ceatralizing on a foreign || 
couutry is to heap up wealth, and insure against 
angerous crises, where we can have no interest; 
and to become insurers of the profit and prosperity | 
of the recipients of the money and raw produce, | 
without even the poor returns of an ordinary || 
premium. I desire to show that, whatever the || 
momentary action of the old and existing system 
may be, in this, that, or the other locality, there || 
s, nevertheless, no permanent national advantage || 
‘o result from any course that does not keep the i] 
ome market for home consumption, and leave to || 
commerce the transportation abroad of the excess | 
ot production, and the introduction of that which | 
we do not preduce. 

That is national, and such a course, in time, 

Ne equally beneficial to all. It is not the | 
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_ any time h 


are to be improved by protection; all must share 
the benefit, as every portion of a lake partakes of 


the influx and deduction of even the smallest por- | 


tion of its waters. 

With this view I do not turn to gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, because, thank God, 
the subject of protecting national industry, and 
national enterprise, is no longer, | hope, one of 


party distinction; but I do turn, with feelings of | 
interest, to those here, on both sides of the House, | 


who represent the southern portion of our Union, 


| and especially those who oppose protection as a | 


doctrine unprofitable to the South. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy [ have recommended 
is one that is profitable to all; while the course 
which the South would pursue is injurious to 


| themselves, because injurious to all. Is it not 
| worth your while, gentlemen of the South, to 
pause and examine these assertions, and ascertain | 


whether they are sustained by facts and valid ar- 
guments? ¢ ’ 
founded on local feelings and local prejudices, 
however just or unjust that prejudice may seem. 
Do not put too much faith in newspapers and re- 


| views, established to sustain certain feelings and 


certain institutions; and, least of all, do not put 
faith in the decaying doctrines of political econ- 
omy, promulgated in this or on the other side of 


| the Atlantic. Cease for a moment to submit to | 


centralization in London or Manchester; bring the 


| spindle into contact with the cotton field; save to 
yourselves the immense cost of double transport- | 
ation, and the accidents of a foreign market; learn | 
| ta stand erect on your own soil, and on your own 


institutions; and whilst you are doing this, and 


|, making to yourselves a lofty and a permanent in- | 


dependence, pause, and see whether the difficul- 


| les between you and us—between the North and 
_ the South—difficulties that seem to be referable to | 


your peculiar institutions, and to our imputed hos- 


tility to them, do not arise from circumstances to | 
which I allude, viz: your contribution to, and de- | 
er min upon the centralizing influence of Great | 


ritain. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. L. CONGER, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
August 24, 1852. 
Mr. CONGER said: 
Mr. Cuataman: The bill now under considera- 





_ tion proposes to appropriate seven hundred and 
| fifty thousand acres of the public lands of the 
United States for the construction of a ship canal | 


around the falls or rapids of the St. Mary river, 
at the foot of Lake Superior, and in the State of 
Michigan, and by this means to open a communi- 
cation for vessels between Lake Superior and the 
rest of the chain of our great northern lakes. 

The importance and necessity of this work has 
been universally admitted by all classes of persons 


from or eco of our country who have at | 
their attention called to the subject; | 
| and its accomplishment has been urged in years | 


ast, not only by individuals, but also by the 
egislatures of States, and by the executive oilicers 
of the General Government. 

I need not step to recapitulate here the strong 
language used in its favor by the President of the 
Unued States, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the head of the Topographical Bu- 


| reau, the geologists and surveyors who have been 
employed in the examination and exploration of | 


the Lake Superior land district, the Legislatures 
of Michigan, Ohio, and other States, or the thou- 
sands of our most enterprising and intelligent cit- 
izeas who have petitioned and memorialized Con- 
gress on the subject. So far as recommendations 
can go, or authorities may be allowed to exert an 
influence, nothing is wanting in favor of this prop- 
osition. This project has for years past been 
urged upon the consideration of Congress—has 
always been reported upon favorably, and more 
or less progress made towards obtaining an appro- 
priation for the purpose; and yet, without any 
open opposition ever having been made—without 
any man ever having ventured to risk his reputa- 


» the East, the Middle States alone, that || tion by denying either the propriety, the expe- 


Do not longer trust to arguments | 
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|| diency, or the necessity of the measure, no bill 


| has ever yet been perfected in this behalf, and the 
hopes and wishes of those more immediately in- 
terested have been disappointed from year to year, 
and we tae interests of the nation neglected and 
suffered to languish by the operation of the thou- 
sand and one causes of delay that so often prove 
fatal to bills of the highest importance while passing 
the ordeal of the two Houses of Congress. Now, 
however, with additional information on the sub- 
ject, and especially in view of the vastly-increased 
and rapidly-increasing importance of the various 
interests involved, we do entertain a confident 
hope that a more favorable result may be realized. 

And here, at the outset, I congratulate myself 
and the House that this question cannot, by pos- 
sibility, be brought within the influence of the 
whirlpool of party polities; for the national char- 
acter of the work proposed has been always and 
everywhere admitted, and can no more be doubted 
or questioned than could a proposition to improve 
the navigation of the Niagara, the Detroit, or the 
St. Clair river, or the Straits of Mackinaw. 

lam thus happily relieved from the necessity 

| of going into an examination of the constitutional 
power of Congress over the subject; and shall 
regard it as an important rational work, in which 
not one portion of our country alone, but the 
whole Union is interested. And I wish, sir, in 
this connection, to be distinctly understood, that, 
although the location of the proposed improve- 
ment happens to be within the limits of the State 
of Michigan, and within the Congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, yet we 
neither ask nor expect anything, in this behalf, on 
the score of favoritism or locality. 

The St. Mary river, as is well known, is the 
outlet of Lake Superior, and empties the waters 
of that great inland sea into Lake Huron below— 
thus serving as the connecting link between Lake 
Superior and the lower lakes. This river, includ- 
ing that widening in its course known as Lake 
George, is, in its whole extent, about sixty or 
sixty-two miles in length. About twenty miles 
from the foot of Lake Superior, according to some 
authorities; or, according to others, only six or 
seven miles—the difference depending upon the 
point where the lake is deemed to terminate and 
the river to commence—is encountered what is 
known as the ** Sault Ste. Marie,’’ consisting of a 
continuous rapid or fall in the river, over or 
through which no vessel, whether propelled by 
steam or wind, can pass, either up or down. To 
make the attempt against the current, would be 

| to attempt an utter impossibility; and to risk a 
downward passage, would be to encounter certain 
destruction. 

To overcome this impassable barrier, es 
the construction of a canal around these falls, of 
about three fourths of a mile in length, including 
two locks—the whole fall being about twenty or 
twenty-one feet. The whole expenditure neces- 
|| sary to complete this work is variously estimated 
| at from $200,000 to $500,000, depending upon the 
size and depth of the canal and locks estimated 
for. 

At different periods, various estimates have been 
made for this work, by officers under the authority 
|| of the State of Michigan, and of the United States, 
|| as well as by individuals; and in order that noth- 
| 
i 


| 
| 


1] 


| ing may be withheld that is calculated to throw 
| light upon this subject, a statement of some of 
|| those surveys is herewith submitted: 


Statement of estimates for a Canal around the Falls at tha 
| Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan: 


{ 
: 


' 
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A canal to admit a vessel of nine hundred tons, will be 
large enough for all practical purposes for filly years to 
| come. 
|| With regard to these estimates, I have only to 
|| remark, that I believe them to be reasonable ap- 
|| proximations to the amounts required, upon the 
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several bases assumed; although all of them are 
probably quite liberal. _ wary / 

But in my judgment, sir, this is not a question 
to be determined altogether by the number of dol- 
lars and cents involved, but by those higher con- 
aiderations of policy, expediency, necessity, and 
right. 
recommending the work, then either of the sums 
named is of small account in the estimate; but if 
those considerations do not concur in its favor, 
then any appropriation, however small, would be 
an unwarranted expenditure of the public money 
or property, 

The questions which principally demand our 
attention in the present case, and the decision of 
which should determine our action in the premises, 
are these: Is this a national work? Is it one that 
is demanded by a due regard for the convenience, 
interesis, and prosperty of our commerce? Is it 
politic, expedient, or necessary with reference to 
other great national considerations, and particu- 
ly, in order to ** promote the general welfare,’’ 
provide for the ** common defense,’’ and to pro- 
tect and foster the interests of the General Govern- 
ment in reference to the ownership of the public 
lands in the mineral region of Lake Superior? 

Each and all of these questions will be answered 
in the affirmative, and without hesitation, by every 
person possessed of sufficient information to lead 
to correct conclusions in the premises. And I 
cannot permit myself to doubt, that, if all the facts 
bearing upon the case were as well known to 
each aaa of this House as they are to those 
who have had their attention more particularly 
called to the subject, this bill would pass without 
even one dissenting voice. 

Such unanimity of opinion, however, is of 
course not to be anticipated under present cir- 
cumstances; for, taking into consideration the 
multiplicity of other objects that are constantly 
urged upon the attention of members of this body, 
it may be fairly presumed that some, at least, have 
not found time to possess themselves so fully of 
the facts bearing upon the merits of this applica- 
tion as to enable them duly to appreciate the urgent 
necessity for the improvement proposed. 

For the purpose, therefore, of vindicating the 
correctness of the conclusion I have ventured so 
confidently to express, and to supply in part, at 
least, the supposed deficiency of information in 
this behalf, I will venture to solicit the indulgence 
and attention of the House for a short time, while 
I group together, in as concise a form as is con- 
veniently practicable, such undisputed facts, drawn 
from authentic sources, and such legitimate deduc- 
tions drawn from those facts, as are deemed neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the subject. 
And in doing this, I may be permitted to remark, 


that having to deal principally with dry details— | 


with facts, historical, geographical, statistical, geo- 
logical, commercial, and general; and m 

being, by the presentation of truth in a shai and 
simple garb, to influence the judgment and to con- 


vince the understanding—I shall necessarily forego || 


any attempt at display in the way of oratory; for 
the very nature of the subject, and the manner in 
which it must necessarily be treated in order to 


accomplish the main object in view, preclude the | 
,|, devising such measures as might be found most | 


possibility of making any such attempt success- 
fully, even if I were reckless enough to venture 
the experiment. 

As before remarked, the ‘‘ Sault Ste. Marie’’ 
presents an impassable barrier to all vessels that 
would pass from the lower lakes into Lake Su- 
perior. This lake is situated in a high northern 
latitude, and for more than six months in the year 
is entirely unnavigable, owing to the severity of 
the climate and the accumulation of ice on its sur- 
face, and in its harbors. Lake Superior has alone 
a navigable coast of between 1,500 and 1,600 miles, 
and contains an area of 32,000 square miles; being 
the largest body of fresh water on the globe. 

On the southern shore of this lake, lies an im- 
coe region of country, belonging to the United 


tates, and included within the limits of the State | 


of Michigan, which is designated as the Lake Su- 
perior land district and more commonly known as 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. his district 
contains an area of 16,237 square miles, equal to 
10,39) ,680 acres of land. It is included between 


If those higher considerations concur in | 


object | 
| tory thus thrust upon them, the people of Michi- 
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bounded on the north by Lake Superior, on the | 
| east by the St. Mary’s river, on the South by | 


Lakes Huron and Michigan, and the Straits of | 
Mackinaw, and on the west by the Menomonee | 
and Montreal rivers. 

Although more than two hundred years ago, | 
certain missionaries, of the order of Jesus, urged | 
by a laudable spirit of enterprise, and a zeal for | 
the propagation of the Catholic faith, passed in | 
their frail canoes over the boisterous waves of 
Lake Superior, and touched at certain points along 
the shore, and were followed, at long intervals, by 
others who weré impelled by the same motives; 
yet, with the exception of these few heroic devotees 
of the cross, and those hardy adventurers, the voy- 
ageurs and others, in the employ of the fur trading 
companies of the Northwest, this magnificent sheet 
of water—this inland sea—capable of bearing upon | 
its bosom all the united navies of the world, with 
ample room for them to maneuver in, remained | 
undisturbed in its solitary grandeur; and, save the | 
paddle that impelled the bark canoe, and the winds | 
of heaven that swept over its surface and occa- | 


| 


| sionally lashed its waves into fury, its quiet re- | 
|} mained undisturbed. 
The whole vast region of country along its || 


shores continued comparatively a ‘‘terra incognita’? | 
—literally a land unknown—and was universally 
regarded only as a barren, desolate, and inhospi- 
table region of the north, that presented no suffi- | 
cient inducements to tempt the enterprising traveler 
or the hardy pioneer, to encounter the perils and 
privations of an exploration. The solitude of its | 
primeval forests remained unbroken, or echoed | 
only to the yell of the savage, the growl of the | 


bear, or the scream of the panther. 1} 
Even so lately asa dozen years since, at the || 


time when Michigan came into the Union, so little 
was known of the region of country now referred | 
to, and so lightly was its value estimated, that 
when, in defiance ofour rights,(as we then thought, 
and as we still think,) some of the most valuable | 
of our southern border, including the only lake 
port we possessed on Lake Erie, was severed from 
our territory to gratify the cupidity of our richer 
neighbors, and to satisfy the political aspirations 
of certain gentlemen of distinction, then on the | 


| stage of action, and we were forced to submit to || 


the indignity and the wrong, as the humiliating | 
condition upon which only we could be permitted 
to realize the enjoyment of the constitutional right | 
of admission into the Union,—even then, this 
‘* Northern Peninsula’? was attached to our State, 
and thrown into the scale as a sort of ‘*make- 
weight’’—a thing of comparative insignificance in 


value, that by its extended area might seem to || 


make up for its supposed intrinsic worthlessness, 
and reconcile our people in some degree to the loss 
of that which they and others then deemed to be 
of infinitely greater value. 

Having had this unwelcome addition of terri- 


gan, with that practical good sense for which they | 
have always been distinguished, and actuated by | 
that spirit of enterprise so characteristic of the | 


| American, resolved tomake the most of what was 


deemed ‘*a bad bargain,’’ and to explore this un- 
promising region of country for the purpose of 


expedient and advisable for the development of its | 
resources, whatever they might be. 

For this purpose a geological corps was organ- | 
ized, upon a liberal plan, with that distinguished | 
geologist, the late Dr. Douglas Houghton, at its | 
head, who prosecuted their scientific investigations | 
with signal ability and exemplary perseverance. | 




















[ August 24, 





Ho. or 


Reps, 


And here I beg leave to digress, fo 
from my main subject, while } remark, that to no 
one man is this country so much indebted for 
practical knowledge of this interesting subject 
and thus adding so largely to the resources oft 
State and the nation, as to Dr. Houghton. Pos. 
sessed of a high order of talent, profoundly learned 
in the very interesting science of geology and the 
kindred sciences, philosophical and acute in his 


ra moment, 


| reasonings, with an intuitive perception of the 


truth in respect to the phenomena of nature, his 
comprehensive mind grasped the great leading 
truths and principles, and gave them a practic} 
application in his own favorite department, which 
enabled him to proceed in his investigation wih 


| confidence and success, even when the lights of 


former experience failed him, and the knowledve 
derived from books proved insufficient to guide 
him through the intricacies of the labyrinth he here 
encountered, in consequence of the new and yp. 
recorded geological features presented in this re. 
gion, differing in many essential respects from 
those presented by any other section of the crust 
of the earth hitherto scientifically examined. 

Of the general correctness of his conclusions 
and the successful results of his labors, it is un 
necesary to speak, except to refer to his very able 
and interesting reports upon this subject—reports 
which fully establish his claim to rank as one of 
the benefactors of his race, and entitle him to, 
place in the brilliant galaxy of genius and learning 
that adorns the age. I will only add, that he de. 
voted himself to the faithful performance of the 


_arduous duty devolved upon him, with an utter 


disregard of the perils and privations he encoun- 
tered, and with an almost sleepless vigilance and 
untiring energy, until in the fall of 1846, when, in 
attempting to pass, in a boat, from one point to 
another on the coast of Lake Superior, he was 


| overtaken by one of those hurricane storms of 


snow, so common there at that season of the year,— 
and so much dreaded in that region, on account of 
the almost certain destruction that awaits the un- 
fortunate mariner who may chance to be exposed 


| to their fury,—his frail bark was dashed to atoms, 


and he himself sank to his last long sleep beneath 
the deep blue waves of that magnificent lake, on 
which he had so often loved to gaze with all that 
intensity of enjoyment which those only whose 
souls are alive to the sublime and the beautiful 
can either appreciate or understand. Peace to his 
ashes, honor to his memory. 

Thus much I have thought proper to say in this 
connection, by way of manifesting my respect for 
the memory of a late distinguished citizen of my 
own State, a worthy and noble-hearted man, and 


|| a departed friend. 


But I return again to the subject more imme- 
diately under consideration, and will endeavor, in 
the first place, to justify the very strong language 
which I have used when speaking of the great min- 
eral wealth of the ‘‘ upper peninsula’’ of Michi- 
gan. I pass over, for the present, the indications 
of the existence of silver, zinc, lead, manganese, 
as well as cornelian, chalcedony, agate, amethys- 
tine quartz, and other satura which are there 
afforded, and shall confine my remarks exclusively 
to the deposits of iron and copper. ; 

And first, of the iron. The deposits of this 
metal here have mostly been found in the county 
of Marquette and its immediate vicinity, from ten 
to twenty-five miles from the shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, and having Marquette Bay as the most con- 
venient harbor and point of transhipment for the 
products of the mines and for the introduction of 
supplies for these important works. . With respect 


Those investigations resulted in the revelation of || to the quality of the iron produced from these mines, 


the astonishing fact, that this same territory, al- 


though for the most part rugged and desolate in || 


appearance, and containing only a comparatively | 
small portion of land suitable for farming pur- | 
poses, yet contained inexhaustible sources of 
wealth in its mineral deposits, especially of copper 


| and iron. 


From the evidence thus obtained, and verified | 
by subsequent explorations and the practical work- 
ing of the mines, there is little hazard in saying 





|| that no country of equal extent on the known surface || 
|| of the glube—nol even excepting the richest portions of | 


the gold regions in California—is equal, in the amount 


45 and 49° of north latitude, and 830 45’ and || of its mineral wealth, to the upper peninsula of Mich- 


90° 33’ west longitude from Greenwich; and is || igan. 





it is sufficient to state, that, after having been fully 
tested, it is found to be equal, at least, if not supe- 
rior, to that produced in Russia or Sweden, or any 
other place in the world. And as to the quantity that 
may be obtained in the locality now referred to, 
some idea may be formed from the following 
abridged statement of facts, gleaned from authen- 
tic sources and official reports. Unlike the ores 
of this metal usually found elsewhere, it is here 
presented in vast masses of almost pure metal— 
the ordinary yield from these masses, when care- 
fully separated, being from seventy to seventy-five 
per centum of pure iron—the rel twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. consisting of silex, (flint 
orsand.) It contains no admixture of sulphur, 
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. J { 
rsenic, or other foreign substances, which usually, 
sr other mines, involve the necessity of additional | 

at! 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal 


rouble and expense in reducing the metal, and | 


materially deteriorate the quality and value of the 
manufactured article. hon 
These masses, So far as examinations have yet 


been made, have their upper portion protruding || 


above the surface of the earth, and thus present 
» the view of the spectator, literally, hills of iron, 
yhich, by way of distinction, are designated as 
agxyops. Of these, fourteen are known already 
within a limited range of country; and how many 
more will be added to the number, when a full 
exploration of this region shall have been com- 
jeted, must be left at present to conjecture. It 


must not be supposed, however, that if all these | 


knobs” were Known, their number would afford 


any sufficient indication of the number of the | 


mines, beds, or deposits of iron there, since, doubt- || 


less, very many of those deposits, and, probably, | 


by far the greater number of them, lie concealed 
beneath the surface, with no protruding knobs or 
other external indications to point out their particu- 
lar localities. — 
these protrusions above the surface aiford ond 
adequate, or even approximate, measure by whic 

to estimate the value or quantity of the deposits 
with which they are severally connected. For 
these knobs are, in fact, in every case, but the 
apparently accidental irregularities of the unknown 
but almost infinitely greater masses, of which they 


Much less must it be imagined that | 


constitute a part, and which penetrate to an un- | 


known depth in the earth, not only widening and 


expanding in their demensions, but constantly | 


increasing in richness as they descend. 
But leaving all else out of the estimate, and basing 
our calculations only on one of these ‘ knobs”’ 


—a mere small, fractional portion of the whole— | 


and we will then see to what astounding conclu- | 


sions the unerring power of figures will lead us. 
The Jackson compan 


have within their limits || 


one of these “ hills of iron”’ that is at least five | 


hundred yards long, fifty yards high, and averaging 
two hundred yards in width. Now if from this 
we were to take a cube of seventy-five yards— 


—and estimatin 


which would scarcely be missed by the company || 
to weigh five | 


each cubic ya 


| cisely what is necessary for the 


pusponss of a 
** flux;”’ and such is the purity of the metal here, 


that instead of undergoing te processes—that is, 
of being first smelted into “pig,’’ and afterwards 
worked into ‘* blooms,”’—this is, by a single pro- 
cess, converted at once from the ore directly into 
blooms. 

It may be objected by some that the foregoing 
| exhibit of value is an exaggeration, because the 
calculation is based on the price of the iron after 
itis reduced to the metallic form, and therefore 
includes the cost of this conversion. To this I 
reply, that whatever deduction may be made on 
that account, the final result will still be substan- 
tially the same for all the purposes of our present 
argument. For if we deduct the one half, three 
fourths, or nine tenths, if you please, for the cost 
of manufacturing, there will still remain an amount, 
as the actual net value of the ore in the bed, 
which, even upon the most restricted view of the 


of the public lands belonging to this Government 
at their minimum price. And this has reference 
simply to the deposits of iron alone, a metal the 
| existence of which in those regions was not even 
suspected until within the last few years, and 
about which so little is even now known to the 
world in general that I doubt not these statements 
will be received by many with surprise and in- 
credulity. That incredulity, however, will vanish 
| and give place to firm conviction in the minds of 
all who will take the trouble to examine the facts 
in the case, and will yield due credit to the author- 
ities on which these assertions rest. For no one 
point in reference to the geography or geology of 
any other locality in the Union is better ascer- 
tained, or vouched for by more respectable author- 
ity, than are the facts alluded to. Here, then, isa 
source of wealth in this ‘* upper peninsula’’ which, 
even if nothing else of value existed there, might 
well demand the attention and fostering care of 
the National Legislature—an interest, in fact, 


|| which in its development must, within a very few 


tons, and to yield only fifty per cent. of iron— | 
which is far within the mark—the quantity ofiron | 


manufactured from such a block would be one 
million fifty-four thousand six hundred and eighty- 


years, change to a great extent the whole iron 
| trade of our country, if not of the world. 

From the cheapness with which it can be pro- 
duced, the iron here manufactured needs no extraor- 
dinary protection from Government in the form of a 
tariff; for without any such protection at all, it 


|| can successfully compete with the products of any 


seven tons, (1,054,687;) and worth at present | 


prices more than $50,000,000. This quantity, at | 


one hundred tons per mile, would suppy 10,546 | 
h 


miles of railroad; equal to three of 
roads from the Mississippi to the Pacific. And 
at the same rate this single ** knob’’ will yield more 
than twelve and a half millions of tons of pure iron, 
of the value of $625,000,000. 


Yet even to reach these grand results—to sums | 


itney’s | 


and amounts that almost transcend the full compre- | 


hension of the human mind—we have only ex- 
hausted the outlying portion of a single projection 
of a single mass; constituting the least valuable, 


= comparatively trifling portion of one single 
eposit. 


tis needless to pursue the calculation beyond | 


this; for were we to do so, even so far as to in- 


clude that portion of this one deposit that lies | 
below the surface, to such an extent as experience | 
and observation in similar cases would justify; | 
and more especially if we were to extend the esti- | 


mate so as to include the other thirteen knobs al- 
ready known, with the underlying masses to which 
they are attached; and without taking into the 
account either the other knobs and their associated 
masses yet to be discovered, or any of those de- 
posits that, beyond all doubt, yet lie concealed 


| 





of the mines on the eastern continent. And owing 
to its superior quality when thus easily, abund- 


limited understanding of cause and effect, and an 


warrant the prediction that, in a short time, the 


subject, must greatly transcend in value the whole | 


humble knowledge of the laws of commerce, to | 


iron of Lake Superior will entirely supersede the | 


use of that from Russia and Sweden, and will be 
used even in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
England, for all those purposes for which the best 
qualities of the foreign article are now deemed in- 
dispensable. This view of the subject presents 
for our consideration a question of high national 
importance, as tending in the result to render us 
independent of foreign countries for the supply of 
an article which is justly considered as one of the 
first necessities of every civilized community, and 
as contributing materially towards the establish- 


tial to our commercial prosperity and independ- 
ence.* 

But vast and almost incalculable in amount as 
are the sources of wealth exhibited in this region 
| in its remarkable deposits of iron, even these ap- 
| pear to be far transcended in value by the still 
| more remarkable deposits of copper, which are 
| found in still greater abundance, over a much 
| wider range of country, and approaching in many 


entirely beneath the surface of the earth in that lj instances much nearer to the pure metallie form. 
vicinity, we could only exhibit the general result || Indeed, vast masses of pure copper are found, 
in rows of figures, which, while they would per- || many tons in weight, that require no other labor 
plex and weary the mind in its futile efforts to |, or trouble than to cut them with cold chisels into 


grasp or comprehend them, could convey no other 
distinct impression or idea than that of incompre- 
hensible vastness and amount, 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, that all these 
deposits may be reached and quarried with a facil- 
ity, and reduced to the metallic form with a cheap- 
ness that cannot even be approached at any other 
mining establishment for iron in the world. The 
proportion of silex that is combined with the metal 
in the formation of the ore, is found to be pre- 


| 
| 


} 





| blocks that can be handled, and to carry them 


| thority, that several hundred men are constantly 
| were in this novel and profitable kind of 





*In 1851 were imported into the United States from for- 





of Treasury, December 26, \851; Ex. Doc. 18, Howse of Rep 
resentatives, Thirty-second Oongress, lst session. 


ment of that proper balance of trade so essen- | 


| away; and at this moment, it is said, on good au- | 


eign countries the enormous amount of three hundred and | 
forty-one thousand seven hundred and fifty tons of iron, of 
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antly, and cheaply produced, it requires but a || 
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mining. No portion of the earth's surface pre- 
sents features analogous to many of those that 
are presented here; and ow no other place has 
nature poured forth hér metallic wealth in such 
singular profusion, of so superior a quality, so 
easily accessible, and so cheaply reducible to the 
form required by commerce, and the necessities of 
man. From the geological evidences presented, 
it would seem that here, after the deposition of 
the metals in the form of ores, as they are found 
in other localities, there had been a subsequent dis- 
turbance of the elements—a later upheaval of the 
surface, a more recent volcanic action, during which, 
by the intense heat, either generated by chemical 
action, or sent up from He the original ores 
were more or less melted—literally smelted in the 
potent furnace of the Almighty; refined in the 
grand laboratory of nature, and kindly presented 
in this new and more valuable form for our accept- 
ance. Upon no other hypothesis can we ration- 
ally account for those phenomena, the stupendous 
evidences of which remain for our admiration and 
wonder. 

In this district there are already about forty com- 
panies who have commenced operations in mining 
for copper. Several of these have for years past 
produced and sent into market large quantities of 
this metal; and notwithstanding the heavy outlay 
required at first in all such undertakings, and the 
peculiar difficulties encountered in this region in 
consequence of the distance from which all sup- 
plies and machinery must be brought, and the 
great delay, expense, and inconvenience encoun- 
tered by reason of the obstruction in navigation, 
which is proposed to be overcome by the bill now 
under consideration, many of the mines hitherto 
unproductive afford unmistakable evidence that 
they will soon be equally productive with those 
that are now in successful operation. 

There are no copper mines known in the world 
that equa! these in extent, or in the richness of the 
product or percentage of the metal obtained from 
the ores. And this will be sufficiently apparent 
even if we leave out of the comparison all the 
masses of pure, or nearly pure copper that are found 
in such profusion here, and confine ourselves ex- 
clusively to the ores. 

In proof of this statement I refer to a table care- 
fully compiled from the most reliable data by Dr. 
Houghton, showing the annual product from the 
copper mines of Cornwall, in England, from 1771 
to 1822, and the average percentage obtained from 
the ore, which table may be found on page 522 ef 
a volume in our Library of Congress entitled 
*¢ Senate Documents, Michigan, 1841,’’ embracing 
the geological report of Dr. Houghton for that 
year. 

By reference to this table, it will be seen that at 


| the mines of Cornwall the average produce of the 


| nearer the surface. 


ores has never exceeded twelve per cent. of the 
metal; and that from 1818 to 1822 it was only a 
little over eight per cent., and the largest average of 
any single vein has never exceeded twenty per 
cent. And this, too, notwithstanding the Corn- 
wall mines are worked to a great depth, eee’ 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and eee. rom 
the well-known fact that mines and minerals in- 
crease in the richness of their product as we de- 


'scend into the earth, the percentage in this case 


is much greater than it would be from ores taken 
While the copper ores of 


| Lake Superior, although taken exclusively from 
| or near the surface, are found to — from nine 


' and a half to fifty-two per cent. o 


the pure metal, 
and giving a general average of more than twenty- 
one per cent., as will be seen on page 526 of the 
document last referred to. 

It will, therefore, be seen that even the surface 
ores of the Lake Superior district are from twice to 
three times as rich in their metallic product, as are 
the ores taken from the deep minings in Corn- 
wall. 

But, favorable as this comparison is for us, when 
only the value of the ores is taken into the esti- 
mate, yet, when we refer to the masses of copper 
found in the Lake Superior region, all comparison 
ceases; for, although at Copper Mine river, in the 
extreme northern part of this continent, some 
masses of smaller dimensions are said to have been 
found, and in the Ural mountains, and st some 


| of the pure metal have been occasionrlly discov- 
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ered, yet, in this respect, the Lake Superior country | 
stands alone. 

in this region, masses of the pure metal are found 
in apparently inexhaustible quantities, weighing 
from a few pounds each to hundreds, and even to 
thousands of tons—which only require to be cut | 
with the chisel into pieces that can be handled, and 
transported wherever a market can be found, or 
melted and manufactured into such articles as may 
be wanted. 

And this copper, too, is of a quality as much 
superior to that of the rest of the world, as is the 
iron of this region superior to the iron obtained 
from the ores of that metal elsewhere found. 

| know very well, sir, that the facts | am now 
detailing are of a character so extraordinary, and 
so little known in general by those who have not 
yet found it convenient to investigate the subject, 
that these statements are calculated to draw largely 
upon the faith and credulity of those to whom they 
are addressed; and so strongly am 1 impressed | 
with this consideration, that, notwithstanding my 
perfect conviction of their entire correctness in 
every particular, a due regard to my own reputa- 
tion would cause me to hesitate in making these 
declarations thus positively and unreservedly, un- 
less supported by evidence of the most satisfactory 
and unimpeachable character. Fortunately, in this 
case, ample proofs of the kind referred to, now lie 
before me, and may be found in our printed public 
documents, which contain the official reports, state- 
ments, and recommendations of distinguished ge- 
ologists, who have spent years in laborious explo- 
rations and scientific investigations, upon the spot. 
And these statements are credited and confirmed | 
by the executive officers both of the State and 
General Governments. 

In proof of the fact itself that pure metallic cop- | 
per, in masses, is found in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, | might indeed, in the technical language of 
the law, ‘* make profert in open court,’’ without 
going out of this city for specimens to exhibit. | 
As from their weight, however, it would be some- 
what inconvenient to bring them into this Hall, I 
beg leave to refer to that specimen now lying in the 
yard of the War Department, weighing several | 
thosuand pounds, and worth, perhaps, $1,000. And | 
I also refer with pride and pleasure to that beauti- | 
fully-wrought block which was lately on exhibition 
in the rotunda of this Capitol, whose rich mate- | 
rial of pure copper, adorned with ornaments and 
inscription of native silver, from the same locality, 
will | trust long continue in its destined place in 
yonder monument, as a lasting evidence, not only 
of the mineral wealth of the ** peninsular State,”’ 
but also as evineing the full participation of her 
generous sons in that lively gratitude, and that sin- 


cere reverence for the name of one whom notonly || 


this nation, but all the world delight to honor; 
whose memory will be fresh in the minds of men, 
and dear to the -hearts of the friends of freedom | 
throughout the world, even after the hand of time 
shall have crumbled the materials of yonder proud | 
memorial of his fame again to dust. 
This block was taken from the Cliff mine, and 
was cut from a mass whose total extent and weight 
cannot even be conjectured, as only a portion of 
the mass has yet been uncovered. That portion, | 
however, which is now exposed to view is esti- 
mated to contain more than five hundred tons of | 
copper. Other masses of equal purity are found 
in great abundance at various other locations 
throughout that copper region—they may be seen 
any day piled up at the ports for shipping, on 
Lake Superior, and at Sault Ste. Marie, and brought 
down in large quantities weekly, in almost ever 
vessel engaged in the commerce of that region. 
The business of mining in this region is hardly | 
commenced, and yet there have already been pro- 


duced and brought away, up to the close of the | 


year 1851, between four and five thousand tons of 
copper; of which nearly one half, or about two | 
thousand tons, were produced during the last year 
alone; and it is confidently estimated by those who 
are best ewe to judge in the matter, that the | 
amount of copper that will be produced the pres- | 
ent season cannot be less than four thousand tons. 
Ard judging from the shipments that have al- | 


ready been made, this estimate is likely to be found || 


far below the reality. 
The amount of copper annually imported into | 
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_inexhaustuble quantity of the metal in loco, to- 
| gether with its superior quality, the easy access to 


| and probably within the next five years at far- 


sufficient accuracy, be stated at five thousand tons;* | 
which, at an average value of 9400 per ton, 
amounts to $2,000,000 which is yearly sent abroad 
to pay for this single article of necessity. 
Contderidg what has already been accom- 
lished in this behalf, simply in the way of ma- 
Ling a beginning, and taking into the estimate the 


it, and the facility and cheapness with which it 
can be mined and manufactured, is it too sanguine 
a hope to indulge, that within a very brief period, 


thest, we will be able, from this source, not only to 
supply the whole amount of copper required for 
consumption in our country, but also to export 
largely of that article to foreign countries? 
But there are also indications of the existence 
of other metals and minerals in that region, which 
will, at some future day, in all probability, prove | 
to be equally rich and »mportant as the deposits of | 
iron and copper are now known to be. I shall at 
present, hewever, refer only to the silver which, 
without searching for it, and without going below 
the surface, has already been discovered in various 
localities. And this metal, too, is found in masses 
of pure virgin silver, having the appearance of pure 
silver melted and poured out from the crucible. [ 


| have seen many of these specimens myself, and | 


have some of them now in my possession. Those 
hitherto found are generally of small size, not ex- 
ceeding for the most part half a pound or a pound 
in weight, except one specimen shown to me bya 
gentleman from that county last winter, which 


was about the size of a man’s fist, and weighed | 


probably five or six pounds. 

With these evidences before us, added to the 
well-known fact that in all the copper of that re- 
gion, there is intermixed a dene percentage of 
silver, it is by no means beyond the range of proba- 
bility that further explorations and deeper mining 
may hereafter disclose deposits of this precious 


|| metal even equal in extent and abundance to those 


of copper. 

But we have no need, in this connection, to refer 
to probabilities merely, when so much of reality is 
presented. ‘I'o these more prominent and striking 
sources of wealth may be added the immense 
forests of pine, the exhaustless quarries of granite 
and of marble that are found on the main land and 


on the islands adjacent; and last, though not least, | 


the fisheries of Lake Superior. And the increased 
value that will at once be given to more than ten 
millions of acres of the public lands, by the adop- 
tion of this measure, is an item well worthy to be 
taken into the estimate. 


In any and every view that can be taken of the 


subject, the amount required to make this improve- | 


ment sinks into utter insignificance when consid- 
ered with reference to the interests involved and 


the benefits which will certainly accrue from it. || 
By reason of the impediment to navigation now | 


existing at the ‘* Sault,’’ the entire trade in lumber, 
in granite, and in marble, is utterly destroyed and 
prevented; and the fisheries of Lake Superior yield- 
ed last year only 4,000 barrels of white-fish, instead 
of from 100,000 to 200,000 barrels, which, upon 
a moderate estimate, would be the product if this 


|| impediment were removed; and all other interests 


suffer in proportion. 
From a careful estimate, made from the most 


reliable data, | am fully satisfied that the extra 
expense and loss sustained in the year 1851, upon | 


the comparatively small amount of trade and trans- 


— through that channel, amounted to a 


arger sum than the whole expenditure necessary 


|| to complete the contemplated improvement. 


Nor is this all—for owing to the shortness of 
the season of navigation on Lake Superior, and 
the great expense of transporting vessels, by land, 
around the Sault into that lake from below, no 
more vessels will be taken there than are necessary 


| for the convenient transaction of business theré in 
ordinary seasons; whence it is likely to happen 


hereafter, as it has in some instances heretofore, 
that the miners and others employed in that sec- 
tion of country have found themselves without the 
provisions and supplies necessary to enable them 








* See statement by Register of the Treasury, June 36th, 
1849, in Foster & Whitney’s Report, 1850, page 153. Also, 


** Commerce and Navigation,”® by Secretary of the Treas- 
7 ga e 
our country from abroad, heretofore, may, with || ast ’ 


ury, 1851, pages 184 to 187. 
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_ to prosecute their business, whenever a verse! , 
| steamer happens to be lost or disabled, or the fall 
is unusually inclement, or winter comes on a fe 
days earlier than anticipated. And this state 
things actually existed the very last year, whe 
in consequence of the loss of a single propeller oa 
Lake Superior, and the unusual inclemency of the 
fall, more than 20,000 barrels of provisions and 
_ supplies were forced to remain over at the Sault 
_ for want of sufficient vessels to transport them to 
their places of destination; and in consequerice of 
this, men, women, and children were compelled 
to abandon some of the mines, and to trave} oy 
snow-shoes, over snow from three to six feet deep 
from one to three hundred miles through the wl. 
derness, to escape the terrible alternative of perish. 
| ing from hunger. 
Can it be wise, or patriotic, or economical even 
| longer to permit such important branches of trade 


, and commerce to be subject to the vexatious de. 
lay and embarrassments inevitably incident to the 


|| existence of the impediment referred to? | appeal 


_not to Democrats or to Whigs; to northern men, 
| or to southern men, as such; but 1 appeal to the 
| American Congress—to men of all parties, and of 
| every section, to say by their votes whether this 
is or is not a national work; and whether it does 

not demand our favorable action by every consid- 
eration of sound policy, of justice, and of true 
economy. And I appeal with an undoubting con- 
| fidence that I shal! not be disappointed in the 
result. 

One word moreand I havedone. The bill now 
| before us comes down from the Senate, and pro- 
poses to appropriate seven hundred and fifty thou- 
| sand acres of the public lands for the purpose of 
|| making the improvement proposed. It will be 
|| remembered that at an early period in the session 
|| L introduced in this House a bill making an appro- 
|| priation of $300,006 in money, to be expended in 
| making this canal. That bill was referred to the 
appropriate committee, reported upon favorably, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole on 
| the state af the Union—that proverbial ‘ mael- 
| strom’”’ to which all bills making appropriations 
| of money must go in regular course, but from 

which few ever return during the same session of 

this body, unless by special grace and favor. The 
appropriation for aoeey would, I think, undoubt- 
edly have passed this House, if the bill could ever 
have been reached; but upon a test vote, the other 
branch of the National Legislature has emphati- 
cally decided that they are willing to appropriate 
lands, but not money, for the construction of this 
work—and the alternative now only remains for 
the friends of the measure here, either to take 
lands or nothing. For myself, I am free to say, 
that so far as regards any constitutional difficulties 
that can possibly be conjured up, even in the ima- 
gination of any class of politicians, or any sup- 
posed violation of the dogmas of political platforms, 
| promulgated by irresponsible bodies of men—who 

have no more right to manufacture public senti- 
| ment for the American people than have the sub- 
jects of a foreign country—ti am unable to perceive 
any difference in ee between an appropria- 
tion of lands and one of money for the object con- 
|| templated; and I rae sincerely that in this in- 

stance any such difference has been imagined in 
|| other quarters. A money appropriation would, in 
|| my judgment, have been equally constitutional, and 
| would have insured the completion of the work not 
only at less cost, but also at a much earlier day than 
can now be safely anticipated. 

Under the circumstances, however, and in the 
belief that the lands appropriated in this bill can 
eventually be made available to a sufficient amount 
to construct the work in question, I shall give my 
|| vote in favor of the bill as it is; and I do not 
| doubt that it will pass this House by an over- 
|| whelming majority, if not by a unanimous vote. 

I say I do nof dowbt it will pass; for now, when the 
| matter is kopereity understood, I cannot bring my- 





_ self to believe that the American Congress will 
_ permit this great national work, so essential to the 

eneral interests of commerce and navigation, to 
be longer delayed, nor suffer the important inter- 
ests involved to be longer trammeled and burdened 
| with the unreasonable vexations, losses, and de- 
|| lays incident'to the continuance of the obstruction 
| referred to. 





_—— 


Considered merely as a question of economy, 5° 
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jjinformed mind can doubt that for every dol- 
a tie expended, the nation will, within the next 
von years, be repaid a hundred, if not a thousand, 


:' il only add that I have before me numerous | 


‘ { authentic public documents which contain a || 


-»| corroboration of all the foregoing material 
joes not remain sufficient time to finish the read- | 
oy of these, | will omit them for the present al- 
oether, and, with the permission of the House, 
yiladd some extracts, by way of SEpennre to | 
scompany these remarks when printed. 


APPENDIX. 


COPPER—SILVER. 


«The native copper is frequently free from all | 
foreign matter, and is completely malleable as the 
most perfectly refined copper.’”*—Dr. Houghton’s 
Report, in Senate Documents of Michigan, 1841, p. | 
ron 
= The copper ores are not only of superior qual- 
ity, but also their associations are such as to ren- 
jer them easily reduced. ’’—Jbid. 

« This copper contains a small per centage of | 





lver—too inconsiderable in most cases to justify || 


separation, but the presence of which enhances 
the value of the copper, protecting it, in a consid- 
erable degree, from the corrosive action of salt | 


The Wheeling Bridge—Mr. Fowler. 
inches in thickness on an average. The vein 
varies from two to four feet in width. 


to f It seems | 
‘| to be a true and distinctly-characterized vein, and 
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i 


increases in width and richness as it descends in the | 


rock.’’—Ibid, p. 390, 391. 
At the Copper Falls mine ‘‘ there is a vein of 


solid copper, and a veinstone rich in a mixture of 
vaements in this behalf. As, however, there || 


native copper and native silver. One of the masses 
of copper got out was twenty feet long, nine feet 
wide, and from four to six inches thick, and 
weighed, by estimation, ten tons.”’—Ibid, p. 392. 
** No place in the world has thus far produced 
such astonishingly large masses as the country on 
the south side of Lake Superior, where the metal 
exists in regular veins, from which large ellipsoidal 
masses of pure copper, weighing more than eighty 
tons, have been excavated. It was generally sup- 
posed that these veins would run out as they were 
wrought to a considerable depth, but thus far no 
signs of their exhaustion have been seen; on the 
contrary, the quantity of metal in the lodes steadily 
| augments, and the thickness of the masses increases. ’’— 
— Ibid, p. 448. 
** The presence of silver gives the copper more 


strength, and renders it more valuable,’’ &¢.— | 


Ibid, p. 463. 


in the veins of this region, sometimes attaining at 
the Cliff mine the weight of several hundred tons, 


water.’—Foster and Whitney’s Report, 1850, p. || ® great variety of interesting crystalline forms are 
: | occasionally found.’’— Foster and Whitney's Report, 


+) 
va. . . . 

« For certain purposes in the arts this copper | 
stands unrivaled ; 
passes all the ores of copper. Hence, in the man- 


ulacture of wire, where extreme ductility is re- || 


quired; in the manufacture of ordnance, where | 
tenacity is the chief requisite, this copper should | 
be employed. ”’— Ibid. 


tion of the mines is generally exceedingly favor- | 
able for exploration; they are generally situated in 
the lofty trappean cliffs, which afford great facil- 
ities for raising the ore and for draining the wa- | 


ter.” —Ibid, p. 125. i| 


“Masses have been detached from the vein 
which were estimated to weigh from sixty to sev- 
enty tons, mostly of solid copper, in an irreg- 
ular, flattened, tabular shape.’’—Ibid, p. 181. 

‘The greatest thickness of a solid mass of cop- 


two feet four inches. This was at the Cliff mine. 
Atthe Minnesota there appeared to be a solid 
mass in the vein at least five feet in thickness.”’— 
wie 182. 

“The results of my examination of the mineral 
lands on Keweenaw Point were the establishment | 
of the fact that native copper and native silver existed | 
there in regular veins, which could be advan- | 
tageously wrought by mining operations.’’— 
Charles T. Jackson’s Report, 1849, found in the report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
1849, p. 371. 


per.”—Ibid, p. 386. 


Speaking of the working of the Lake Superior || 


Company’s mines, he says: ‘* After working for | 
atime in the barren rock, the miners sent off a 


level towards the river, with the intention of || 


striking the vein under the stream, but, to their 
great surprise, opened into a deep and wide ravine, 


masses of copper, lumps of copper and silver mixed, 
small globules of pure silver, all rounded, and 


mass of silver was obtained which weighed 6. 10-16 | 
pounds, and worth $130. Masses of copper were | 
also obtained, var ing in weight from a few ounces | 
‘0 more than one thousand pounds. ’’—Ibid, p. 389. 
“ The Cliff mine is one of the most remarkable | 
nown for the enormous masses of pure copper it | 
contains. One of the masses uow got out is es- | 
‘mated at fifty tons weight.” 
“Masses of copper were seen in the second | 
and third shafts, and at the lowest level, where | 
‘metal is in solid veins and quite pure.”’ 
‘ These masses of — copper are removed by | 
nding some place where a hole may be made in | 
‘he rock, and then firing a heavy blast, tamped by | 
sand. This starts the copper from the wall rock, 
and sometimes moves it entirely from the rock. 
of ‘eae are then cut up in the mines by means 
sels, € mass now being cut up is eight 


in density and lenacity it sur- || 


- |] 
|| p. 54. 


| 
“ These veins often lead to solid metallic cop- } 
| 


it 


| 1851, p. 99. 
‘* Native silver occurs diffused through the trap 
| at various localities on Keweenaw Point and Isle 


that of native copper. The largest mass of silver 
obtained, up to this time, weighed more than six 


|| pounds.’’—Ibid, pp. 107, 108. 
“In the Lake Superior copper region the posi- || 


IRON. 
‘* This districtis unprecedently rich in the spec- 


|, War and magnetic oxides of iron; and so far as 


** In addition to the enormous masses which occur | 


Royal; in fact, its distribution is coextensive with | 


| 


relates to the magnitude of the masses, and the | 


| purity of the ores, it stands unrivalled.’’—Ibid, 


| ‘* Throughout the northern, and especially the 
| northeastern portion of township forty-seven, the 
| Iron ores exist in inexhausitble quantity, and under 


| circumstances favorable to their development.’’— | 
| Ibid, 
per observed by us, without seam or break, was || ‘‘ Here the deposits of iron are displayed on a 
| grander scale than in any other portion of the dis- | 


'| trict—preéminent in quantity and purity. The 


p- 51. 


| ferriferous band here forms a ridge about 1,000 feet 


, and can be traced almost continuously across the 
| section.’’—Ibid, pp. 53, 54. 

|  ** There are loose blocks enough scattered along the 
base of the cliff to supply a furnace for years.’’—Ibid, 


‘* In the next adjoining sections are deposits of 
| ore of great magnitude; they are, in fact, unrivaled 
| in the abundance and almost absolute purity of the 
| ore. 

| blocks around the base of the ridge, and of a qual- 
' 


|| ity unrivaled for purity, containing between sixty- 


| nine and seventy per cent. of pure iron.’—Ibid, 
PP- 54, 55. 


! 
1 ** This mountain of ore is no less remarkable for 


t || its magnitude, than for its extraordinary struc- 
orancient channel of the river, filled with great | 


i} 


ture.’’— Ibid, p. 55. 
‘« The width of this deposit of ore cannot be less 


|| at its base than 1,000 feet, and it may be traced 
worn by the action of running water, &c. A single || for considerably more than a mile in length.”— | 


| Ibid, p. 56. 


| ** Several analyses of these ores show them to | 


metallic iron.’’—Ibid, pp. 73, 74. 


‘* As far as the presence of injurious substances, | 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, and arsenic, is con- | 
cerned, all the specimens examined are entirely, | 


| yield, on an average, about seventy per cent. of pure 


or almost entirely, free from them.”’—Ibid, p. 77. 
‘¢ The iron ores described will be found capable 
of producing a soft, malleable iron. With proper 
care in its manufacture, it may be converted into 
steel, adapted to the finer varieties of cutlery. The 
silex, 80 intimately incorporated with the mass, 


‘| in width, and from a few feet to fifty feet in height | 
above the general level of the surrounding country, | 


Abundance of ore may be obtained in loose , 
| 


will serve as a flux, and render the reduction of 


theoreseasy. Ores of almostany degree of purity | 


‘¢ Malleable iron may be obtained from the ores |_ river. 


| can be obtained.’’—Ibid, pp. 77, 78. 
by one fusion.’’—Ibid, p. 79. 


1 





Ho. or Reps. 

** Tenacity of the Lake Superier fron.—From 
the total absence of foreign ingredients, as in- 
dicated by the analysis, it would be inferred that 
these ores, if skillfully wrought, pani presece an 
iron of great ductility and tenacity. In the sum- 
mer of 1849, we placed two samples of this iron, 
selected, withuut any great care, from pons the 
oroducts of the Jackson Forge, in the hands of 
Major Wade, of the Ordnance Department, for 
the purpose of experiment. The results obtained 
were as follows: 


*** Sample No. 1.—Density, 7.550 lbs.—pressure to the 
square inch, 89.582 Ibs. 


***Sample No. 2.—Density, 7.768 Ibs.—pressure to the 
square inch, 72.885 Ibs.’ 

** In the second sample there was a slight flaw 
observed, after it was parted, which would ac- 
count for its inferior tenacity, [as compared with 
the first.] 

** These results give an unparalleled tenacity, and 
prove the hizh value of this iron.’’—Ibid, p. 80. 

Note.—This test would show that the tenacity 
of the Lake Superior iron, when compared with 
the iron from Connecticut, New York, Pennsy}- 
vania, England, or Sweden, is about as three to 
two, or one half greater than either of them; and 
about one sixth greater than Russian tron. 

For further information respecting this region, 
in regard to the various subjects alluded to in the 
foregoing remarks, reference is made to the public 
documents from which the above quotations are 
made; and including the able report of William 
A. Burt, Esq., which will be found on page 826, 
and onward, of ‘* Report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 1849.”” 


THE WHEELING BRIDGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. ORIN FOWLER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
August 18, 1852. 

The bill declaring the Wheeling Bridges lawful 
structures, being under consideration— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Speaker: | agree with the majority of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads so far 
as it respects the dignity and importance of the 
subject presented in the bill now before us; but 
that importance arises from the fact that the object 
of the bill is to set a precedent in regard to the 
relative rights of commercial intercourse along and 


| across the navigable rivers of the United States; 


and also from the fact that it is to interfere with 
the obligation of State compacts—the commercial 
rights of States—and the constitutional preroga- 
tives of two coérdinate branches of this Govern- 
ment, 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a case pending before ut, between 
the State of Pennsylvania and the Wheeling and 
Belmont Bridge Company, is the occasion of in- 
troducing this bill, and the purpose of the bill is 
to avoid the judgment of the court. 

An application is now made to this Congress in 
the character of an appeal from a deliberate, well- 
considered, solemn judgment of the Supreme 
Court by the unsuccessful party; and this party 
now asks the National Legislature to interfere 
and protect them from the enforcement of this 
judgment, This is the real case, and the whole 
case now before this House. 

The manner proposed by this bill for overthrow- 
ing the judgment of the Supreme Court, is to de- 


| clare the bridges at W heeling—as they now are— 
| post routes and military roads. The object of de- 


claring these bridges post routes and military 
roads, is mere pretense. The measureis, in fact, 
to save a private corporation from making such 


|| alterations m the bridges as will relieve the navi- 
|, gation of the river from obstruction, wr} 
|| The mail may be carried across the Ohio river 


in a ferry-boat, as it is at twenty other places. A 
post route was long since established by Congress, 
across the Ohio, at Wheeling, and between that 
| place and Zanesville. And there can be no reason 
given tor determining by law, upon what grade, or 
by what vehicle the mail shall be carried across a 
Pass this bill, and the Government will be 
| subject to the Bridge Company; for the compan y 
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having control of the bridge, will claim the right 
to transport the mail upon it, and may dictate its 
own terms. 

As to a nilitary road across the river Ohio, at 
Wheeling, where are the troops and military 


stores that need a bridge? They pass along the | 


river in steamboats, but rarely or never cross it. 


Now, under these pretexts of a mail route and | 
military road, the bill before us proposes to re- | 


quire all steamboats—in all coming time—to con- 
form their construction to the present condition of 
the Wheeling Bridge; and it proposes to establish 
a regulation of commerce for all the rivers of the 
United States—a regulation more important in its 
influence upon the internal navigation of this na- 
tion, than any act ever passed by Congress, since 
the foundation of this Government. 

The majority of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads say, in their report, that 


** they do not design to recommend that the Legis- | 
‘lature shall undertake to overrule the action of | 


‘the judicial branch of the Government, but 
‘ merely that it shall legislate such a condition of 
* things as may operate as an inducement to the 
‘court to reverse its decision, or to suspend the 
‘execution of its decree.’’ 

The judgment to be thus reversed, was pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court after diligent in- 
quiry and patient deliberation; and it was-pro- 
nounced in view of a solemn compact made be- 
tween the States, and ratified by the Government 
of the United States. 

A proper understanding of the subject requires 
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; .a cs  eeute be 
engaged in navigating the river to and from Pitts- | 


burg as a regular packet as early as 1845. The 


sels 
which citizens of Wheeling were interested as 
owners, the Telegraph, No. 1 and No. 2, whose 
chimneys were over eighty feet above the water. 


And all the packets of the same class as the Pitts- | 
burg packets engaged in navigating the Ohio and | 


ee was followed in the construction of ves- | 
or that same trade, built at Louisville, in | 
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| Mississippi rivers, have chimneys higher than the 


Pittsburg packets. The same is also true of the 
best steamers of the lakes and of the ocean, the 


| dimensions of whose chimneys, as proved on the 


trial, are as follows: 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


) Baltic, 70 ft.—Dimen’s 


Collins’sline f Copeland, defen- 
P 


furnished by ? 


acific, 70 ft. - 
ORDO scsiviveoess iawn? Oe eee ad Secor, the builder. 
Georgia........+ sveos GR. 66 Howell se 
| North America,.....-. 57 ft. aaa 66 66 
LOWER OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMERS. 

1} Mlagnolia......ccccece 78 ft.—U. 8. Engr’s report, p. 702. 
Alexander Scott...... 76 ft. 66 sé “ 
DOGO can shay ccaces 77 ft. 66 “6 sé 
Ben Franklin........ 70 ft. 66 sé sé 
Telegraph No.2...... 70 ft. 66 66 66 


a brief examination of the history of the proposed | 


measure. In what follows, I shall make a very 
free use of the minority report, which it devolved 
upon me to present. 

In 1816, the Legislatures of Virginia and Ohio 
authorized the erection of a bridge across the Ohio 
river,at Wheeling. The nineteenth sectiun of the 
act expressly declared, ‘that if the said bridge 
‘ shall be so constructed as to injure the naviga- 
‘tion of the said river, the said bridge shall be 
‘treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable 
‘to abatement, upon the same principles and in 
‘the same manner as other public nuisances are.”’ 


The act also required a draw of suitable dimen- | 


sions to admit the passage of vessels. 

In flagrant violation of this express injunction 
of both States, some years ago a bridge was 
erected across the west branch of the Ohio river, 


|the bridge on navigation. 


| were examined by him. 


| by the diligence and ability of its author. 


between Zane’s Island and the Ohio shore, with- 1 


out any draw, and in such a manner as to obstruct 
navigation at all stages of water. 

In 1847, the Legislature of Virginia, by an 
amendatory act, authorized the erection of a wire 
suspension bridge between Wheeling and Zane’s 


Island. Thisact expressly provided * that, if the 


| 


‘said bridge shall be so erected as to obstruct the | 
‘ navigation of the Ohio river in the usual manner, | 
* by such steamboats and other crafts as are now | 
* commonly accustomed to navigate the same when, | 


‘the river shall be as high as the highest floods 
‘heretofore known, then, unless = ter such ob- 
‘struction being found to exist, such obstruction 


‘shall be immediately removed or remedied, the | 


‘said last-mentioned bridge may be treated as a | 


‘public nuisance, and abated accordingly.” 
No one will pretend that the Bridge Company 
were not bound to observe the laws of their own 


State and the provisions of their own charter, or | 


that they had any right to obstruct the navigation 
by such steamboats as were then engaged in navi- 
auon, 
: Now, the evidence before the Supreme Court 
fully established the fact, that before and at the time 
this act passed, steamboats were engaged navi- 
ating the Ohio river, as daily packets between 
Pinsbare and Cincinnati, with chimneys over sev- 
enty feet above the water. The height of these 
chimneys had no reference to the bridge, but pre- 
ceded its erection, and some of them were prior to 
the date of its charter. They were introduced as 
the result of experience, which showed that, by in- 


creasing the diameter and height of the chimneys, | 


an increased quantity of fuel could be consumed 


in a limited time, and the speed and power of the | 
boat increased, while the weight of an additional | 


boiler was dispensed with. This improvement 
was first introduced at Cincinnati, in a steamboat 
engaged in the same trade as these packets. 


Her | 
chimneys were over eighty feet high, and she was | 


Disregarding these facts, and the plain provisions 


dants’ witness. | 


of their charter, the wire suspension bridge now | 


existing between Wheeling 


and Zane’s sland, | 


was commenced in 1848 and finished in December, | 
1849. Before its completion, it being discovered | 


that it would obstruct the steamboat navigation of || 


the Ohio river, and be a serious injury to the ports, 
public works, and commerce of Pennsylvania, a 
suit was commenced in July, 1849, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, against the stockholders of the company. 
After full argument, the case was referred to a dis- 
tinguished jurist of New York, Chancellor Wal- 
worth, who was authorized to visit and examine 
the localities, and take oa as to the effect of 


called to his assistance a distinguished engineer, 
now the chief engineer of the State of New York, 


and spent several months in the examination of | 


the subject, and in taking testimony. Some of the 
most learned and distinguished men of science 
Practical men were also 
interrogated, and, upon their testimony and his 
own observation, a report was made, characterized 
After 
a full argument a second time, the <ow ume of the 
Supreme Court was delivered in February, in 


which, among other things, the following points | 


are adjudged: 


©]. The Ohio river is a highway of commerce between 
the States, the free navigation whereof being secured by 


regulations of Congress, and by compact of Virginia and | 


Kentucky with all the States of the Umon, itcannotlawfully 
be obstructed under authority of any State. 
2. An obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio river is 


an injury to the commerce and public works of the State | 
| of Pennsylvania, for which she is entitled to redress by pro- | 


ceedings in equity in the Supreme Court of the United 


| States. 


«3. The Wheeling Bridge is a serious obstruction to the 


| navigation of the Ohio river, and is a public nuisance. 


4. lt obstructs the passage of the seven daily steam- 


| packets between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, which carry one 


half of the trade and three fourths of the passengers on the 
Ohio river ; the annual value of the merchandise and freight 
carried by them exceeds $35,000,000 in value, and the pas- 
sengers over eighty thousand in number. 


e commissioner | 


' 
| 
| 





**5. The bridge is not ninety-two feet above the ground 


at any point; its bighest point is not over the channel, and 
it is thirty feet lower at one end than at the other, so that 
the packets cannot pass, in any stage of water, without 
reducing the height of their chimneys, or lowering them in 
order to pass the bridge. 


“6. It is clearly proved by science, and confirmed by | 


| practical skill and experience, that the present height of the 


packet chimneys is necessary, and that they cannot be re- 
duced in length without serious injury to the speed and 


| power of the vessel. 


“7. The packet chimneys were as high as they now are 
before the erection of the bridge. Chinineys of equal and 
greater height are used on the ocean steamers, and the best 
packets of the Eastern waters, the lakes and the Missis- 


| sippi. 


“8. It is proved by science, experience, and the nature 
of things, that the packet chimneys cannot be lowered in 
order to pass the bridge, without imposing heavy expense 


| upon the packet, and endangering the safety of the vessel, 


and the lives of the passengers and crew. 

9. The defendants are required to relieve navigation 
from obstruction by elevating the bridge to the height of one 
hundred and eleven feet above low water level for the width 


| of three hund red feet over the channel. 


| 


© 10. This can be done, and the bridge, after all expendi- 
tures are made, will yield a fair profit to the stockholders. ”’ 


From the history of this case, it is plain that 


|| which all courts may recognize. 





the real question before this House is this: Shalt 
| Congress sanction what the Supreme Court 
decided is a great public wrong, to relieve “ 
vate corporation from a loss occasioned by th ie 
own disregard of law? And shall the commu. 
rights of the States be jeopardized, not to .. 
trampled down, for the purpose of sayin th 
Bridge Company from affording the redress Sai ; 
is within their power, and which will leave then 
an ample revenue upon their invested capital? : 
~The decision of the Supreme Court was maj 
after long, laborious, aa mature consideration, 
and their judgment upon the law and the facrs 
furnishes the surest guide in making up our de. 
| cision upon the bill before us. They say: 
“That the bridge constitutes an obstruction, 
the report of the commissioner, the answer of 


the proof in the case, and by the admission in th 
of the counsel for the defendants.’ 


In relation to the extent of commerce obstructed 
| by the Wheeling Bridge, and the assertion which 
_is much relied on, that only seven packets are ob. 
structed, the court say: 


** But, it is said, these seven packets are the only boats 
obstructed by the bridge, of the two hundred and thirty 
which ply upon the Ohio, and run to Pittsburg. . 

‘The transportation of goods and passengers by these 
packets will show their relative importance, as instruments 
of commerce, between Cincinnati and Pittsburg. From the 
evidence, it appears that they convey about one half of the 
goods, in value, and three fourths of the passengers, je. 
tween those cities. Taking the Keystone State as a crite. 
rion, each packet transports annually, thirty thousand nine 
hundred and sixty tons of freight, and twelve thousand pas. 
sengers. The line was established in 1844, and it appears 
from the proof that, since that time, it has transported, be. 
tween the above cities, nearly a million of passengers. 

* It isin proof that the life of these packets averages five 
years, when their places in the line must be supplied by 
| new boats. If, to their original cost of construction, there 
| be added the expense of running them for five years, adding 
| nothing for repairs or accidents, a total sum will be er- 
pended of $1,680,000. This amount of capital is appropri. 
ated every five years in running this line of packets. The 
structure of the bridge cost less than one eighth of that sum, 

‘The speed of these boats, their excellent accommoda- 
tions, and their general good management, recommend them 
to the public, as is shown by the large amount of goods and 
passengers theyconvey. And any change in their structure, 
orin the production of the proealiing power, which shal! 
impede their progress, would not only impose upon their 
proprietors a most onerous tax, but it would greatly lessen 
their profits, by reducing the amount of freight and passen- 
gers. And no part of the amount would, probably, pass to 
| other boats on the river, but to the northern or southern 
lines, where greater expedition is given.” 


| if the bill before us be passed into a law, it will 
| be a Congressional sanction of what has been de- 
| cided by the Supreme Court to be an unlawful ob- 
struction to the navigation of the Ohio river; an 
obstruction prejudicial to the commercial rights of 
Pennsylvania, and indirectly to the commerce of 
the whole country. Is such legislation proper’ 
This question involves a consideration of the 
grounds upon which the Supreme Court proceeded 
in requiring the bridge to be elevated, or the ob- 
struction to be removed. These grounds are thus 
stated by the court: 


** On the 18th of December, 1789, an act was passed by 
Virginia, consenting to the erection of the State of Ken- 
| tucky out of its territory, on certain conditions, among 
which are the following: ‘ That the use and navigation 0! 
the river Ohio, so far as the territory of the proposed Stale, 
or the territory that shall remain within the limits of this 
| Commonwealth lies thereon, shall be free and common to 
| the citizens of the United States.""—Virg. Revised Code, 
1819, p. 19. 


To this act the assent of Congress was give. 
(3 United States Statutes at Large, 64.) The Court 
adds: 


«That the Ohio river is navigable is an historical fact, 
For many years, the com 
merce upon it has been regulated by Congress, under the 
commercial power, by establishing ports, requiring vessels 
which navigate it to take out licenses, and to observe certain 
rules for the safety of their passengers and cargoes. Appr- 
priations by Congress have been frequently made, to re 
move obstructions to navigation from its channel. 

‘¢ Itappears that Pennsylvania has constructed a com- 
bined line of canal and railroad from Pittsburg and Allegany 
cities, to the city of Philadelphia, a distance of about four 
hundred miles, at an expense of about sixteen millions 
dollars, all of which are owned by the State. There is als 
a railroad from Pittsburg to Harrisburg, which will soon be 
completed, at an expense of some eight or ten millions ‘ 
dollars. There is also a slack-water navigation from Pitts 
burg to Brownsville, and up the Yaughegany to West New- 
ton; and there are other lines of communication betwee® 
Pittsburg and the East, which are owned in whole or 10 
part by the State, and from which it derives revenue.” 

“For the reasons and facts stated, we think that the 
bridge obstruets the navigation of the Ohio, and that the 
State of Pennsylvania has and will be injured in her public 
works, in such manner as not only to authorize the bringing 
of this suit, but to entitle her to the relief prayed. 


is shown by 
defendants, 
€ argument 
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«Congress have not declared in terms that a State, by 


- coe igation of the Ohio; but they have regulated navi- 
the ae it, as before remarked, by licensing vessels, 
vl hing ports of entry, imposing duties upon masters 
. aa officers of boats, and inflicting severe penalties 
eglect of those duties, by which damage to life or prop- 


and 
ae hee resulted. And they have expressly sanctioned the 


{ 


<truction of bridges, or otherwise, shall not obstruct | 


compact made by Virginia with Kentucky, at the time of its | 


jmission inte the Union, ‘ That the use and navigation of 
ve river Ohio, sO faras the territory of the proposed State, 
= the territory that shall remain within the lunits of this 
‘commonwealth lies thereon, shall be free and common 

to the citizens of the United States.’ Now an obstructed 
navigation cannot be said to be free. It was, no doubt, in 
- w of this compact that, in the charter for the bridge, it 
po required to be so elevated, as not, atthe greatest height 
of the water, to obstruct navigation. Any individual may 
abate a public nuisance.—5 Back. 4b. 797, 2 Roll. .4b. 144, 
145, 9 Co. 5A, Hawk. P. C., 75, see. 12. 

«This compact, by the sanction of Congress, has become 
alaw of the Union. What further legislation can be de- 
sired for judicial action? Inthe case of Green et al. vs. 
Riddle, 8 Wheat. 1, this court held that a law of the State 
of Kentucky, Which was in violation of this compact be- 
tween Virginia and Kentucky, was void; and they say this 
court has authority to declare a State law unconstitutional, 
upon the ground of its impairing the obligation of a compact 
petween different States of the Union. 

«No State law can hinder or obstruct the free use of a 
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project. It has never before been claimed that 
Congress had power to violate this compact, or 
that she ought to obstruct navigation for the sake 
ofa bridge. On the contrary, all the reports in 


| Congress have uniformly recognized the freedom 


and security of navigation as a paramount right. 
And the several committees that reported upon 
the subject in the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth 
Congresses, expressed their sentiments in the 
most decided manner, that no obstruction to navi- 


| gation should be allowed. 


jicense granted under an act of Congress. Nor can any | 
State violate the compact, sanctioned by Congress as ithas 


been, by obstructing the navigation of the river.” 


The Constitution of the United States has dis- | 
tributed the powers of Government between dif- 


ferent departments—executive, legislative, and 
iudicial, And that instrument was designed to 
reconcile and harmonize what might, in the course 


of events, become rival or hostile interests in the | 


several States. 
system was the establishment of a supreme judi- 
cial tribunal, to whose judgment the disputed 
questions should be referred, and to whose care 
the rival and conflicting rights of each State, and 
of their respective interests, was intrusted to be 
judged according to the Constitution and laws, 
their decision being final and supreme. 

The bill reported by the committee is not only 
a legislative reversal of a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court, but is a reversal of a judgment made 
oy that tribunal to enforce a compact between the 


A main feature of the American | 


States. Whether the State of Pennsylvania has | 
aright to the free and unobstructed navigation of 


the Ohio river at Wheeling—how far the State of 
Virginia could confer any authority upon the de- 
fendants to obstruct cee ether they 
do in fact obstruct it—are strictly judicial ques- 
tions. And these questions being decided by the 


Supreme Court, unless one department of the | 
Government may take upon itself to discharge the 


duties of another coérdinate and supreme branch, 
it is not proper that the decision should be reversed 
by Congress. The example in one instance might 
be followed by others; and if one department may 


The construction of this compact by the several 
States, is shown by the following enactments. 

Kentucky, while authorizing a bridge at Louis- 
ville, in 1831, provided expressly— 

That said bridge should be erected so as to permit the 
passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam vessels of 


the largest size and height, at the highest stage of water in 
the river.’ 


The act of 1846, authorizing a bridge at Coving- 
ton, provides— 

* That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the said company to construct a bridge 


which may obstruct the free and common navigation of the 
said river Oltio.”’ 

And the act of December 9, 1850, provides— 

*¢ That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize said company to construct a bridge which 


may obstruct the free and common navigation of the said 
river.”’ 


The Legislature of Ohio has evinced the same 
policy. 

The act authorizing a bridge over the Ohio river 
at Wheeling, sanctioned and reénacted by the 
General Assembly of Ohio, provides— 

‘That if the said bridge shall be so made and constructed 
as to injure the navigation of the said river, the said bridge 
shall be treated as a public nuisance, and shall be liable to 
abatement, upon the same principle, andin the same man- | 


ner as other public nuisances are.”’—.4ct passed Dec. 30, 
1816, sect. 19. 


An act, authorizing a bridge between Cincin- 
nati and Covington, passed March 9, 1849, pro- 
vides— 

*‘That nothing contained in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize said company to construct any bridge 


which may obstruct the free and common navigation of said 
river Ohio.” —Sect. 13. 


The act to incorporate the Steubenville and In- 
diana Railroad Company, passed February 24, 
1848, provides— 


‘© Sec. 2. And said company is further authorized, with | 
the consent of the Legislature of Virginia, or by arrange- 
ment with any company that may have authority from said 
State, to construct a bridge or viaduct across the Ohio river 
at Steubenville, so as to connect said road with a road lead 


| ing eastward from that place, provided that said bridge or 


assume the proper functions of another, the same || 


may be done by all—a course which would soon 
lead to confusion and disorder, and tend strongly 
to the overthrow of the Government. Besides, 


this Government consists of a union of States. | 


The bonds of that union are compacts made by 


the States themselves, to guard and protect their | 


respective interests, and to limit the extent of sac- 
rifice or concession that may, in any case, be made 


or required of each. The interests of the States | 


are in some degree rival and conflicting;—in some, 


viaduct shall be so constructed as not to interfere with the 
navigation of said river.’’ 


The policy of Indiana is exhibited in the act, 
authorizing a bridge at the Falls, passed January 
26, 1832, which provides— 


“That the said permanent bridge shall be erected so as 


| to permit the passage of ships, schooners, sloops, and steam- 


‘gricultural; in some, manufacturing; and in oth- || 
ers, navigating or commercial interests prevail. | 


Peace and harmony could onl 


be secured by 
mutual compacts between the 


tates, under suc 


circumstances; and it can only be continued by | 
strict observance of such ere Todetermine | 


by peaceable judgment whet 


er they are violated | 


or not, and to administer the proper remedy, was | 


the main purpose of establishing the Supreme 
Court. No feature in the Government has more 
commended itself to the approval of mankind. 

Is not Congress bound by the compact above 
referred to relating the free navigation of the Ohio? 
And how could any en 


Pennsylvania and all the States, made in 1789? 

ne action of Congress is highly significant upon 
this subject. For many years the people of Ohio 
and citizens of Wheelin urged Congress to erect 
a bridge over the river, F 


Ohio} F ement with the State of | 
hioin 1802, authorize a violation of acompact with | 


requent reports in favor | 


of the project were made, but the obstruction of " 


navigation being urged, and the measure remon- 


Ongress has uniformly refused to sanction the | 


vessels of the largest size and height, at the highest stage of 
water in said river.’’—Sect. 9. 

Illinois has watched with equally jealous care 
the rights of navigation. 

The act to incorporate the St. Louis and Illinois 
Wire Suspension Bridge Company, passed Feb- 
ruary 18, 1849, provides— 

** When erected, said bridge shall not obstruct or impede 
the free navigation of the Mississippi river, for any ship, 
steamboat, or water-craft, provided, thatif any obstruction 
is caused by the erection of said bridge, of any ship, steam- 
boat, or other water-craft, the said company shall forfeit 
their eharter, and pay all damages that may be sustained by 
any person or persons by reason of said obstruction.”’— 
Sect. 7. 

Except in the act of Virginia, sanctioning the . 
Wheeling Suspension Bridge, (and that, as will be 


| seen, was induced by misrepresentation,) no State 


bordering on the great rivers of the West has, by 


| any measure, sanctioned an obstruction to navi- 


ation. 
Although the rivers of the Eastern States are of | 
less commercial importance, it has been a uniform 
policy to guard their freedom. New York re- 
quired the Croton aqueduct to be elevated one | 


| hundred feet above the usual high-water mark of 


the river. 

The Legislature of Connecticut passed an act in 
1849, relating to the charter of the New York and 
Boston Railroad Company, the second section of 


| which authorizes the company ‘to make and 


strated against on that ground by Pennsylvania, | ‘ construct a bridge or viaduct across the Connec- 


‘ ticut river, at the narrows below the city of Mid- 
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‘ dletown, of aspan at least six hundred and twen- 


| * ty-five feet in length, and of a height above the 
| * surface of the water in said river,at said place, at 


‘low water, of at least one hundred and forty 
* feet.”’ 

The construction of Virginia as to the freedom 
of navigation is plainly shown by her provisions 
in the charter for a bridge over the Ohio at Wheel- 


| ing, as | have before stated. 


What these several Legislatures of the States 
have done is only carrying out the principle 
adopted by Congress. 

On the 12th day of May, 1786, on the motion 
of Mr. Grayson, of Virginia, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

**Resolved, That the navigable waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be 
tween the same, be and they are hereby declared to be com- 
mon highways, and be furever free, as well to the inhab- 


itants of said territory as to the citizens of the United States, 
and those of any other States that may be admitted into the 


| Confederation, without any tax, impost, or duty therefor.’” 


—Journal of Congress, 1786. 637. 

Loud and oft-repeated complaints have been made 
against the Supreme Court for regarding in this case 
what those who complain call ** common-law doc- 
trine;’’ and Congress is now entreated to adopt 
new principles in adjusting the Wheeling Bridge 
question. [ admit that the court was governed 
by that great common-law doctrine, that ‘* com- 
pacts are binding, and must be enforced;’’ and it 
has the sanction for this of such names as Mar- 


shall, Kent, and Story. 


Judge Story, speaking of the common law, 
says: 

‘The whole structure of our present jurisprudence stands 
upon the original foundations of the common law.”’ 

Again, he says: 

‘“The common law has become the guardian of our po 
litical and civil rights; it has protected our infant liberties; 
it has watched over our maturer growth; it has expanded 
with our wants; it bas nurtured that spirit of independence 
which checked the first approaches of arbitrary power ; it 
has enabled us to triumph in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers threatening our political existence ; and, by the 
goodness of God, we are now enjoying, under its bold and 
manly principles, the blessings of a free, independent, and 
united government.’’— Vide Com., p. 140, 141. 

Insinuations of a most extraordinary and un- 
justifiable character have been freely circulated 
against the court,, because of their decision in this 
bridge case. ‘This is deeply to be regretted. As 
the friend of the court, I desire it may sustain the 
high position it has hitherto held in the public 
respect and confidence. 

Nothing but evil—evil of giant magnitude—can 
come of efforts that tend to shake in the least de- 
gree the confidence of the nation in the Supreme 
Court. To shake the confidence of the country 
in the Senate of the United States, great as that 
evil would be, would Sbe nothing in the compari- 
son with creating an impression in the minds of 
the people that our highest judicatory is not to be 
trusted. ‘That judicatory has been—ay, is yet— 
our pride. We have just cause to be proud of it. 
Hitherto, the American judiciary has been un- 
corrupted and incorruptible. Unsullied integrity 
is synonymous with the bench of the Supreme 
Court. o that bench the people can look with 
the certain confidence that the rights of individ- 
uals and of States will be protected. Our judges 
are esteemed to be—what experience has shown 
they truly are—men of great learning, men of strong 


| talents, men of sterling virtue, men adorned with 


everything that can confer dignity upon public 
functionaries. 

‘There is much more, Mr. Speaker, which 
should be said against the passage of this bill, 
but I have time only two state another objection, 
which, it seems to me, should be fatal to the bill. 
The night to enact the bill before us is claimed 
under the power of Congress to regulate com- 


| merce, and the power to establish post offices and 


post roads. But these and all the other powers 
of Congress are subject to certain constitutional 
restrictions, contained in the ninth section of the 
first article, among which are the following: 

“ No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. No preference shail be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one Btate over those 


of another}; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 


These are limitations of Congressional power. 
It is a well-settled principle of constitutional law, 
that what may not be done directly, cannot be 
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done indirectly. To sanction the Wheeling | desideratum of the times was a uniform and har- tem of doctrines for the Mississippi and its ; b % 
Bridges, as they now are, would indirectly violate |, monious system. This could only be effected by | taries—to the disparagement of other navien ble ~ 
each clause of the foregoing section. In the lan- | intrusting the commercial power to the common || waters. Cable phd 
guage of another: | government of all the States. With thisview,and || Ihave said that the argument is founded ant Ce 
‘The expense imposed upon steam-vessls, in | with no other view, the first suggestion was made | motely in the law of nations, and directly in = ust ~ 
the increased consumption of fuel occasioned by | and the first step taken towards the formation of | Constitution. It is founded in the law of natio,,,. ee 
reducing their chimneys, or in providing appara- || a new constitution. It is true that the new con- | because the Constitution is founded in that e ea 
tus, and loss of time in lowering them, has already | stitution went further than was originally intended, || Let us, then, look into that law, and see Sheen rye 
been adjudged to be an unlawful tax upon the but Mr. Madison says what all, upon investiga- | the reciprocal commercial rights of the peo a ot a 
yessel. In the passenger cases, a tax upon the | tion, will perceive to be true, that the only im- || civilized, not to say barbarous, States, Yori om 
vessel was adjudged to be a tax upon the com- | portant power added to those already conferred | to enter upon the territory of a foreign State with ¢ Del 
merce they carry, and hence it is a tax upon all | upon Congress by the Articles of Confederation, is || a view to traffic with the inhabitants; and for that sain! 
articles exported from the State of Pennsylvania || the commercial power. | purpose, the privilege of traversing the publie — 
that are carried in steamboats on the Ohio river. So great was the inconvenience from the con- | roads and bridges, and private ways, and using it a0 
The bridge has been adjudged to operate aa a reg- | flicting commercial powers of the several States, | navigable waters; the right of passage Reeeia Z oan 
ulation of commerce, and hence it cannot be au- that in July, 1787, the State of Virginia and the || with a view to traffic with nations beyond; the ee te 
thorized by State legislation. And if Congress | United States determined that, so far as this terri- | right of travel; the right of residence and domi. nest 
sanctions it, a8 it now is, that would operate as a | tory and the States into which it was to be erected, || ciliation, and the pursuit of any lawful trade o; enter 
regulation of commerce, giving a preference to the | were concerned, the inconvenience should, as far | business; the right to hold property, to be pro- Rey 
ports of other States over the ports of Pennsylva- || as possible, be provided against. Hence the pro- || tected in person and property; the privilege of r¢. a 
nia; for while steamboats of the largest size may | visions of the ordinance of 1787 in that behalf. _|, sorting to the courts for the purpose of resisting avi 
navigate to and from the ports of other States, But, three months after the ordinance came the || wrong, or maintaining a right; these are amono pon 
with chimneys of the improved form and dimen- || Constitution, and gave universality to the pro- || the privileges extended to aliens or foreigners tensic 
sions that science and experience have shown to || visions of the ordinance. What the ordinance || among the civilized States of the world—in a eres, sissip 
be most advantageous, they can neither arrive nor | had provided for the Northwest Territory the Con- || degree by semi-barbarous nations, and even bar. wotil 
depart from the ports of Pennsylvania in thesame | stitution established for all the States. The or- || barous. They are, however, I concede, only im. excet 
condition. Wheeling is thus made by act of Con- || dinance was merged in the Constitution and super- || perfect rights; and of these, it will, perhaps, be tlema 
greas the head of navigation, and steam-vessels of | seded by it; and we now have one uniform and | pretty just general description to say, that they are stitut 
the most approved description are excluded from || universal commercial system throughout the Con- || such rights as require tobe secured and made per. mitti 
the port of Pittsburg. And finally, vessels bound || federacy. It is but deforming the argument to | fect by treaty stipulations. bat | 
to and from Pittsburg are compelled, in the shape ‘ look for its foundation in this ordinance or any |; But there is one peculiar right of this class eure 
of a perpetual tax on their fuel or machinery, to | special compact between States. The Constitu- || which stands prominent, far Saree’ any one them 
pay duties at Wheeling. | tion covers the whole ground occupied by any || enumerated. It has ever had attached to it an affor 
“tt is obvious, therefore, that the proposed || such ordinance or compacts. 1 will not, how- || importance and value and dignity, and has chal- in ad 
measure is not only unnecessary, unwise, and || ever, insist on denying, but that, in some minute | lenged a degree of guaranty, not conceded to any Le 
unjust, but is a clear violation of constitutional || particular, the Constitution has varied the effect | other one of these rights. I refer to the right of and 
right, and would be the exercise by Congress of || of the ordinance. But I do deny that the north- || a riparian or river State, to the navigation of the! 
a prohibited authority.”’ |, western States are the losers thereby. The pro- || waters, which, taking their rise in its territory, in and | 
Being one of the minority of the Committee on || vision of the ordinance is as follows: | navigable form, pass through the territory of an- fall 
the Post Office and Post Roads, [ have felt myself “The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and || other State, out to sea, and to the markets of the Unit 
constrained to give free expression to the views || St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between them, shall world. This is the celebrated right claimed by abor 
I entertain. I will detain the House no longer. ce oer elten ene trciieeaten flemea || resvdi interior States, relative to the river Scheldi, Con 
sl ' || States, and those of any other States that may be admitted || the Rhine, and the Danube. It has figured largely N 

| into the Confederacy without any tax, impost, or duty | in European diplomacy, negotiations, and treaties, it de 

THE WHEELING BRIDGE. || therefor.” ' ree" | No nation has failed to insist upon this right, the 

. ain | By this provision the citizens of the old States || Few nations would now have the hardihood to and 
SPEECH OF HON. J.A.WOODWARD, | vaaven the right of free navigation in the waters || withhold it when the only outlet of a State. It ure, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, n the LerEHOFY » and of free PEpaP eran along | would tS an pee time, be relinquished by het 

E || the carrying places between them, and yet re- || any civilize tate in Kurope except to superior the 

Iy THE House °F REF SECHNGATIVES, || tained each the exclusive control of its own inter- || fotee. It is doubtful weablarteas Gould bathed of 1 
lugust 13, 1852. | nal waters and carrying places. Here was want | a living writer on international law, on ethics, or An 

On the Bill declaring the Wheeling Bridge alaw- | of reciprocity, and the inequality was against the | morals, or civilization, or commerce, or political toi 
ful structure and a post route, | new States; but whether the Constitution corrected | economy, or agriculture, or on any other subject ish, 
Mr. WOODWARD asaaid: this inequality by enlarging the privileges of the | pertaining to social interests; whether there could effi 
Mr. Speaker: The question before the House | new States, or reducing the privileges of the old, | a found a man of sound intellect and not of per- ils 
isa very broad one. Could I under any circum- | in this particular, the new States are the gainers. | verse heart, who would not reprobate the denial the 


stances do justice to it, I cannot in the brief space | 


of an hour. It has been the subject of a protracted 
litigation in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and has terminated in a decree of that 
court adverse to the Wheeling Bridge. That liti- 
gation has brought forth a voluminous argument 
from the ablest counsel on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and, finally, an elaborate judicial opinion ac- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
j 
| 


This whole provision of the ordinance is super- || 
seded, and its inequality rectified, by that provis- | 


'ion of the Constitution which says: ‘* The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 


| leges and immunities of citizens in the several | 


| States.”” But any minute difference between the 
| effect of the ordinance, and that of the Constitu- 


|| tion, must yield to the principle of uniformity and 


of this right. It is the right which the United 
| States on behalf of the western country claimed 
| against ee in relation to the Mississippi, when 
|, Spain held the territory on both banks near its 
mouth, where its current exhibits the accumulated 
|| waters of twenty-five thousand miles of interior 
‘navigation. It is the right which the United 
States, on behalf of their northern section, felt 


| 
har 
tiot 
stil 


bn 














companying the decree of the court. The public || universality in the fundamental law, and of equal- | they were entitled to, relative to the St. Lawrence, to 
mind and the mind of the House have been pre- | ity among the States. The ordinance, says Mr. || which has its origin partly in navigable waters th 
oceupied by a theory of the argument. To pre- | Madison, was passed ‘ withoutauthority oflaw,” || within their domains, and thence passes through it 
sent my own views, therefore, without disadvan- || and this he said while engaged in defending the || the British Provinces into the Atlantic ocean. But it 
tage, it would be necessary first to dislodge from || new Constitution, and commending it to the adop- | for the fact that the navigation of this river has vi 
the minds of others what enancies to be errone- || tion of the States. But admit it to have been | been conceded to Great Britain by treaty stipula- m 
ous impressions. But I have no time to do that. | otherwise: the parties to the ordinance were com- || tions, the United States would at this time insist m 
Hours would be necessary for the purpose. I | petent to discharge each other from its obligations, | upon the privileges of the river. And but for the ar 
shall, therefore, go to the beginning of the argu- | and in freely entering into the Federal compact || fact that the great internal improvements of the de 
ment, and present my own views directly and || they did so. || State of New York, commencing with the Grand G 
affirmatively, and leave it to the House to judge, | But while I reject the ordinance as an authen- || Canal, which connects the lakes with the tide- ir 
by comparison, whether I or those on the oppo- || tic foundation of rights and privileges, it affords | waters of the Atlantic, and continued in several a 
site side of the question be in the right. | historic proof that the States of the Union all re- || railways, and destined to make progress in others, 

The argument is founded, remotely, in the law || garded the Ohio as free to all the people of the || in order to perfect that connection, has greatly h 
of nations, as though it had once existed among | Union. The ordinance in mentioning the naviga- 1 reduced any interest we may have had originally I 
the States, and directly in the Constitution, as || ble waters of the territory, describes them as || in the navigation of that river, it is hardly possi- t 
having superseded and supplied the law of nations. || ‘‘ leading,’’ not as running into the St, Lawrence i ble that the United States would fail, in process 
ltis a mistake to suppose that we are to look to || and Mississippi. The word leading was used be- of time, to resent the denial of the privilege in ques- 
the celebrated ordinance of 1787, relative to the || cause between the rivers of the territory and the St. || tion, notwithstanding her treaty stipulations ‘0 
navigable waters of the territory west of the Ohio | Lawrence, Lakes Erie and Ontario, linked by the the contrary. It would be argued by our people 
river, or to any other ordinances or special com- |! Niagara, intervened; and with regard to the Mis- || (not by myself individually) that a teeming and 


pacts between particular States, for the principles || sissippi, the Ohio intervened, the rivers first run- 
that are to guide us in this discussion. Let us | ning into the Ohio, and thereby “leading” into || growing wealth, in commerceand agriculture, not 
briefly consider this point. || the Mississippi. It is therefore as certain that the || Sebaie or realized at the period of the treaty, 
Under the Articles of Confederation, or old Con- || Ohio was included as that the lakes were. | should not be held to suffer and to go on suffering 
sutution, the great inconvenience complained of | Some little pains have been taken to disincum- || a great sacrifice, because an inconsiderable inter- 
was the diversity of commercial regulations among || ber the argument of this ordinance, which has so || est, when the country was, to some extent, an [n- 
often been made the foundation of a special sys- || dian wilderness, was not thought worth contend- 


|| still multiplying population, with an immense and 
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the States and with foreign nations, and the great 
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a» ee it would be alleged that equity had 
sawn too strong for treaty stipulations. mt 
itis not denied that where the internal security 
_4 peace of a nation should be involved, it might 
 wigably refuse this privilege; but the constitu- 
err disability of the States of the Union to levy 
var against one another, the unity of the war 
cower and of all foreign relations, and the unity | 
‘r citizenship, have removed every reason upon 
which a nation ever pretended to justify a refusal. 

The river Delaware passes between the States 
of Delaware and New Jersey, having its origin 
mainly in the State of Pennsylvania, and is the 
seean outlet of the great city of Philadelphia. 
Now, supposing the two States first named to 
sogsess jurisdiction of the soil under the water 
of the river, where it intervenes them, as the 
giate of Virginia in fact does in the soil under the 
waters of the lower section of the Chesapeake 
Ray, which is a part of her aa internal do- 
main; should those two States c aim to control the | 
navigation of the river at their discretion; or 
should the State of Loutsiana set up a similar pre- 
tension, in relation to the lower end of the Mis- 
sissippi, within her territory, the public mind 
would be struck with an astonishment only to be 
exceeded by what we should all feel, were a gen- | 
leman to rise in his place and assert that the Con- 
eitution came not to disable the States from com- 
mitting such monstrous Injustice upon one another, 
but to confirm the power of doing so; not to se- 
cure the States against the wrong, but to take from 
them all the means which the law of nations would 
afford them for self-defense. But I am somewhat 
in advance of the argument. 

Let us conceive the Constitution to be lifted up, 
and borne away from the States; in a twinkling, 
the law of nations would rush in and fill the void; 
and all that | have thus far said would apply in 
full force and vigor to the internal waters of the | 
United States; for the argument has not yet risen 
above the law of nations—not yet reached the 
Constitution. 

Now, what is the Constitution, and what has 
it done, or aimed to do? It has not consolidated | 
the States into one people, but left them separate 
and distinct sovereignties. While, in some meas- 
ure, it rests upon them, it at the same time stands 
between them. It has displaced and substituted 
the law of nations; and is to them a special law 
of nations. Where the law of nations was, it is. | 
And it came not to abrogate, but to establish; not 
to impair, but to raise and support; not to dimin- 
ish, but to maltiply. It includes within its more 
efficient faculties, every one possessed, and within | 
ils wider range of objects, every one embraced by 
the law of nations. 

[contend that every international right that I 
have enumerated is provided for by the Constitu- | 
tion. What were perfect rights are perfect rights 
still; what were imperfect have been raised into 
a and what, by the law of nations, were 
ut indulgences, have been transformed into rights 
—into perfect rights. YourConstitution has gone 
tll farther, and created inter-State rights unknown 
to the law of nations, general or special. What 
these are I shall not take time to enumerate. But 
it has not stopped here. To the rights in question 
ithas given that legal recognition, and has pro- || 


vided for them those systematic and regulated || 
means of enforcement which belong to internal |, 
munieipal rights. In lieu of the somewhat vague | 
tnd heterogeneous law of nations, you have a | 
definitive fundamental law; in place of Vattel, | 
Grotius, and Puffendorf, you have a Legislature; | 
instead of the ultima ratio gentium—war, you have 
@ judiciary, and legal process, and marshals. 

But while the international rights referred to 
have their legal establishment, or origin, in the | 
Federal Constitution, they are not all referred to 


regulations and enforcement. Some are referred 
to the local Legislatures, others to the general. 
tre enjoyed, are within the limits of a State, the 
State authorities take jurisdiction of them; but | 
when those conditions are not wholly within a 
te, jurisdiction belongs to the common govern- | 
ment of all the States. But the right is not the less 
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expressly disabled from making any distinction 
between its own citizens and those of other States, 
with respect to ‘privileges and immunities.” 


| Whatever conditions a State may impose upon 


, greater security than this could be asked? 


| fenseless. 


| constitution of another State. 
stitution of Georgia, for no State can confer upon | 
| itself privileges within the limits of another State. 


ien the conditions under which they exist, and \ 


the immunities of the citizens of other States, it 
must also impose upon those of its own. What 
But if 
anything further was desirable, it was not consist- 
ent with the sovereignty of the Siates that it 
should be conceded. It would have been going 
very far to have invested the Federal Government 
with power to place the citizens of one State on 


a better footing in another State than the citizens | 


of the other State themselves hold. 

I have said that where the conditions under 
which the right accrues are not wholly with any 
particular State, the Federal Government, either 
in its legislative or judicial department, has juris- 
diction of the right. There are perhaps excep- 
tions to this proposition; but it is true in the main, 
true as to any matter involved in the bill before 
the House. If the great riparian right in ques- 
tion be not committed to the General Government 
in some one of its departments, then has your 
Constitution destroyed the foundation upon which 
it stood in the law of nations, stripped it of all the 
sanctions it there had, and left it naked and de- 
I deny that such is the case. That 
clause in the Constitution which transferred from 
the States to the common Legislature the power 


| to regulate commerce among the several States 


recognizes this identical right, to say nothing of 
other clauses in the Constitution wholly incon- 
sistent with the idea that this right was not pro- 
vided for; such as the following: 

** No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except,”’ &c. 

And the main object in view is to show what is 
the scope and effect of the phrase to ‘* regulate 
commerce”’ among the several States. But before 
entering upon this inquiry, it is perhaps advisable 
to show more strongly than has yet been done, 
that therecan be no propriety or justice in assign- 
ing the power in question to Virginia, in relation 
to the Ohio river, or to any other State under like 
circumstances. 


fice. 
The Chattahoochee and Flint, in the State of 


| Georgia, are both navigable rivers. They come to- 


gether at the line between Georgia and Florida, 
making the Appalachicola, and under that name 
pass through the territory of Florida into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Now, suppose the State of Flor- 
ida should cause a bridge to be thrown across the 
Appalachicola ten feet above the surface of the 
water, obstructing the passage of steam vessels 
to and from the numerous towns in the State of 


| Georgia, would that bridge be a lawful structure? 


If not, it would be because the people of Georgia 
possessed some right violated by it. But whence 
comes this right? Not from the constitution of 
Florida, for no State derives its rights from the 


| Who could authorize the abatement of the bridge? | 
Georgia has no jurisdiction within the limits of | 
Does not reason and justice demand | 


Florida. 
that the right should be under the guardianship of 
some government, in which both g 

fairly represented? But there is no such govern- 
ment except that of the United States. Indeed, 
whatever the origin of the right, the Federal Court 
would have jurisdiction of the case or controversy, 
by virtue of a special grant in the Constitution, 
So that ousting Congress is by no means ousting 
the Federal Government. 

But, I maintain that it is no more certain that 
the Constitution has conferred upon the courts 
jurisdiction of the parties to such a controversy, 
than that it has conferred upon Congress, juris- 
diction over the subject; and that in deciding upon 
the rights of the parties, the court would be gov- 
erned by the laws of Congress in relation to the 
subject. In the case supposed, I maintain that the 
rights of Georgia, founded first in the law of na- 
erfected and confirmed by the 


The geographic arrangement of | 
the States, and the position of sundry navigable | 
rivers, would afford many illustrations of what I 

|, am about to urge, but a single instance will suf- | 


Nor from the con- | 


tates would be | 
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| been domesticated under our system, and afforded 
a home and place of rest, It now exists in fel- 

| lowship with other rights, urder the auspices of 
internal regulated government. 

But, while it claims the guarantees of such 
government, it must submit to its disadvantages. 
It must tolerate a fair accommodation with other 
rights. It can no more claim to be protected 
against unreasonable encroachments from them, 
than they from it; and it is because the right is 
subject to such conditions as justice and the public 
interests may demand, that its regulation belongs 
to the law-making branch of government. In- 
deed, the very word ‘regulation’? implies that; 
for a court can regulate nothing but its own rules 
of procedure. 

Phe court has not expressly denied the right of 
Congress to legalize the Wheeling Bridge, but its 
decree strongly implies such a denial, and the doc- 
trines contained in the opinion pronounced on be- 
half of the majority of the court, are irreconcil- 
able with the existence in Congress of any such 
power. Has the court erred ? 

The province of judiciary is retrospective and 
ex post facto. That of legislature prospective, and 
the opposite of ex post facto. A court looks back—a 
legislature forward. The court inquires what has 
heretofore been the law; the legislature what should 
it be hereafter. But m this case the decree of the 
court operates wholly in the future; and it does net 
merely require the abatement of what was ad- 
judged a nuisance, but describes and prescribes a 
bridge which will not be a nuisance. The court, 
therefore, appears to assume to regulate public 
right, and to prescribe a public policy. If it do 
not mean this, then, in case the ‘ smoke-pipes”’ 
of boats shall increase in elevation as much as the 
decree requires the bridge to do, the court will be 
bound hereafter to abate the bridge it now author- 

/ izes. But let us look to the doctrines in the opin- 
ion of the court. 

The doctrine of the court is, that the Ohio river 
is a ‘* common highway, and alike free to all the 
people of the United States,’’ by virtue of a com- 

act between the States of Virginia and Kentucky. 
ro set up such a compact, implies that the Con- 
stitution stands indifferent in relation to the mat- 
ter—for, if the Constitution entertain a will anda 
purpose, no compact of the sort could vary or 
modify that will and purpdas, The Constitution 
is somewhat older than that compact, and is also 
of a dignity and authority much higher. Nor 
will it help the matter to say, that Congress as- 
sented to that compact. compact hetween 
States must notonly have the assent of Congreas, 
but also that of the Constitution. A compact be- 
tween States to coin money would not be made 
valid by the consent of Congress, because the 
Constitution has deprived the States of that power, 
So, if the compact in question be inconsistent 
with the will and purpose of the Constitution, it 
is so far null and ae and elsewhere nugatory, 
To set up this compact, therefore, as the law of 
the river, is to exclude the Constitution, and to 
exclude the Constitution is to oust Congress, for 
the compact of Kentucky and Virginia can confer 
no power on Congress. 
he Constitution and the Congress being thus 
| excluded,two consequences follow: First, we have 
important public interests and public rights ex- 
traneous to the Constitution, aa above the reach 
of law; a thing unexampled in the history of po- 
litical institutions; and, secondly, we havea great 
|| system of inter-State highways under the admin- 
istration of a court of chancery, a thing equally 
\| unexampled in the history of jurisprudence. But 
more than this: The compact in question, if it be 
| a valid one, and rights and duties have sprung 
|| from it that did not result from the Constitution, 
|| is incapable of revocation, or amendment, or modi- 
|| fication, even by the States who made it. It dedi- 
\| cated the river as a public highway to all tre 
|| people of the United States, and such a dedication 
| can only be revoked by a public law-maker; but 
| in this case the assumption is, that the law-maker 
|| possesses no jurisdiction. No matter, therefore, 
'| what changes the arts and sciences may bring 
|| about; no matter that railways and bridges, o7 
|| viaducts, may become ten times more important 
, to trade and travel than rivers, and that rivers may 


y is not impaired in |; Constitution, which has displaced the law of || become useful only for the conveyance of gross 


‘nyunreasonable degree thereby; for the State is |; nations. The wild right of the law of nations has |) freight, still this right of navigation must retain 
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its privileges over concurrent rights of vastly | 
greater importance and value. Three fourths of | 
the States could not, | submit, alter such compact. 
Such are some of the consequences of setting | 
up, in lieu of a uniform constitution, a system of | 


petty treaties, and compacts, and ordinances, fit || 
only to perplex and frustrate the legislature, and | 


to disfigure the public policy. The judiciary, 
however, is in no danger of losing anything in 
this way. Its jurisdiction is made sure by the 


character of the parties in litigation or controversy. | 


Indeed, it gains just about what the constitution 
and the legislature lose. 
The State of Virginia has as clear a right to 


gress has to regulate the commerce of the river; 
and Congress has no more right to build such a 
bridge than Virginia has to regulate the naviga- 
tion. But what is to be done im case the bridge 
come ‘n conflict with the privileges of navigation ? 
The Constitution has provided for the case. A 
law of the United States, ‘‘ made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, is the supreme law of the land,’’ 
says the Constitution. This provision of the 
Constitution was not intended to declare the su- 
premacy of a law of Congress over an unconsti- 
tutional Statelaw. The Constitution itself nullifies 
such a law, and the courts are to declare the effect 
of the Constitution. Such a law is no law; any 


valid law is supreme over it. The provision in || 
question contemplates a valid State law and a valid | 


law of Congress coming into incidental conflict, 
and requires the law of one State to give way to 


a law of all the States. It was foreseen that if the | 


State law should be made supreme, different States 


making different laws, in relation to the same sub- || 
ject, the law of Congress would be differently | 


modified in different States, and become a different 


law in each; when, from the nature of the subject, | 


it should be uniform. But a valid law of Virginia 
can only be held to yield to a yalid law of Con- 
gress; the court cannot of its own authority inval- 
idate it. 

The Legislature of Virginia is presumed to know 
the Constitution of the United States, and the 
scope of the powers of Congress. It is presumed 
to know the extent of its own powers, and, in the 
absence of a law of Congress, indicating the head- 
way to which boats should be entitled, it is sup- 
sete to have been capable of a legal judgment, 

) 


ow far the rights of transverse commerce, under | 


its jurisdiction, ought to yield to the privileges of 


commerce along the river. But the court has pre- | 


sumed the Oe. this. It has presumed that 
the Legislature of 


no facu 
expediency and policy demand. Its only medium 
of knowledge is the law. 

The Constitution recognizes the right of naviga- 
tion on this river as absolutely unconditional 
and liable to be held to no terms of accommoda- 
tion with other rights, or else it regards it as ca- 
pable of regimen and discipline. If the former be 


the case, then the Constitution would abate the || 


amended bridge, authorized by the court, as well as 
the existing bridge, erected by Virginia. Ifthe lat- 


ter be the case, then Congress, and the General As- | 
sembly of Virginia, have the control of the whole | 


matter, bridge and navigation, taken together. 


But let it be supposed that the court has anticipated || 
Congress, and undertaken to presume what it || 
would do. I concede that, what the law-maker | 


would do, a court of equity is sometimes permit- 
ted to presume, acting in its appropriate sphere; 
but can it set up the presumed will of one Legisla- 


ture against the express law of another Legislature || 


acting within its appropriate sphere? The erection 
of this bridge was a public act of the government 
of Virginia. By public laws, the Legislature had 
prescribed the manner of building it, and had, by 
public laws, approved it when built. In Equity, 
(and the court sat in that capacity,) the proper pre- 
sumption was, that Congress was cognizant of 
these Inws; because it was, in fact, so. To as- 
sume, therefore, that Congress did not approve 
the bridge, was to impute to it negligence and de- 
linquency. Since, then, the court cannot invoke 
the Constitution, which would equally reject the 
amended bridge and the judicial regimen of the 


|| purpose would have to give way, if, in its execu- | had put it beyond legislative contro] 
build a bridge over the Ohio at Wheeling as Con- 


irginia was ignorant of its own | 
powers and rights, or that it willfully trespassed | 
upon those of another government. And yet, in | 
contemplation of law, a court of justice possesses | 

hey for jadging, or prescribing, what public | 
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river, appointed by the court, it will be seen that | enhance the right in free navigation, to giy 
| its claim of authority, and its decree, are founded || new dignity and preéminence over all ethers ae 
| upon two grand presumptions: First, thattheGen- || that might incidentally clash with it: j ss ehte 
| eral Assembly of Virginia was ignorant of its || meant to establish the right in the Northwe iT y 
| powers and rights, or else willfully trespassed | ritory. Nor did the Constitution, comin. - 
upon those of another government; and, secondly, || the ordinance, do anything more than give ;, oe 
that Congress has been guilty of negligence and | sality to the right throughout the Union. ane 
delinquency in not interposing to protect the com- Nor in dwelling upon that peculiar right of 

_merce of the river. Two pretty bold presump- | parian States which was the antecedent of the ong 


| 
| 
| 


| tions. committed to thecommon government of the &; 

| It will not be denied that Virginia possessed a through its power to regulate commerce sense. 
right to build a bridge from the Wheeling bank to | States, did 1 mean that the Constitution had pj, = 
| Zane’s Island. And, although the law for that |, it above all other commercial and socia — 


! interests. 
» and made it 
COMmModation 


tion, it came into incidental collision with a con- || superior to all reasonable and just ac 
stitutional law of Congress, yet, in the absence of | with other interests that might incidentally cor 
any such law of Congress, the law of the State _ into incompatible relations with it. I only meant 
stands unimpaired, unless the Constitution nullifies | that the Constitution had reclaimed it from its 
|, it. But the Constitution has not regulated com- | wild state, and given to it the form and guerintees 
| merce and navigation, but committed them to the | and mode of existence of an internal domes, 
legislation of Congress. The law of Virginia, || right. And surely this was doing a great deal for 
| therefore, does not come into collision with the | it. It would have ae going too far to have ai 

Constitution, and there being no existing law of | it preéminence and prerogative over other es 

Congress, with which it could come in collision, | interests; to have placed it beyond the contro| of 
| it is, itself, therefore supreme law. | legislative regulation. 

What is a nuisance, all agree, the lawofthe land | That riparian right, subject to treaty regulations 
must determine. The Wheeling Bridge, then, has |, under the law of nations, as an international rich; 
| been adjudged a nuisance, not only in the absence || has become a public civil right under our system, 

of any law making it so, but in the very face of a | subject to legislative regimen. It is no longer « 
constitutional law of a State. || treaty sighs, beat the common right of all the peo. 
There are two descriptions of nuisances, and || ple of the Union. {[t is committed to their tas 
| they may be termed natural and accidental. A | mon Government, simply on account of the coy. 
natural nuisance is that which is, in itself, nox- | ditions under which it is held and enjoined; and 
ious and injurious,—as a filthy pool, an offensive | not that it is held to be a preéminent and favorite 
|| carcase, the fumes of a brew-house, the vapors of || right. 
a glass factory, and the like. That Congress can make such regulations of 

An accidental nuisance is where two things, || commerce as will be compatible with the contip. 
| neither of them being noxious, but both being | uance of the Wheeling Bridge, is so evident to my 

positively beneficial, come into incompatible rela- || mind, that I am scarcely sensible of an impedi. 
tions, and one has to yield to the other. Which || ment necessary to be overcome by argument. |t 
shall yield, and how much, positive law must de- || is a misconception of the whole case, to assume 
‘| termine; and if the law be in favor of this one, || that one portion of the people are interested on one 
| that one is the nuisance. side of the controversy, and another on the other 
These two kinds of nuisances differ from each || side, and that the Government is the arbiter be- 
| other in the economics of law, somewhat as mala || tween them. 
in se and mala prohibita differ from each other in || Both interests appertain to all the people of the 
the ethics of law. || Union, and the Government, in whatever branch, 

The Wheeling Bridge and the boats passing un- || is the representative of all. A public nuisance is 
der it, illustrate the character of a purely acciden- || that which is noxious to the public. And to say 
tal nuisance; neither is noxious in itself, but both || that one public interest is a nuisance to another 
beneficial. Which, therefore, shall yield to the || public interest, without first ascertaining which is 
other, positive law must determine. But the || worth most to the public, is an absurdity. And 
bridge is not only positively beneficial and free of || it is just because the determination of nuisance 
| any noxious property, but it is of public use and | depends upon the comparison of one interest with 
benefit; it constitutes a highway dedicated to the | another, that it is, arid ought to be, left to legis- 
en of the whole Union. And yet the court || lative authority to determine what shall be a nui- 
nas dealt with it as though it were a natural nui- || sance; for the progress of science and arts is con- 
sance; not only of no use to the public, but of no || tinually changing the relative value of things. A 
use to any private man; as nore it were posi- || court must look to the law as it is, and enforce it 
tively detrimental to the public. hy, sir, it re- || right or wrong; the legislature looks to expedi- 
|| quires positive law to determine even what shall || ency, and makes the law what it should be. The 
be deemed a natural nuisance. |, court cannot rise above the law, except it can 
| But the court has decreed the abatement of the || plant itself upon the Constitution; but, as has al- 
|| bridge as it now stands, and there is no way of || ready been shown, the Constitution has not said 
|| resisting that decree. Except an act of Congress || what shall be the projection of a pier into the 
|| assenting to its continuance shall induce the court || river, what shall be the privileges of fisheries, what 
to reverse its decree, the bridge must go down. || the privileges of bridges, (and bridges are as old 
|| And the question of present interest is what Con- || as navigation,) what their elevation, what the 
|| gress can do in relation to the matter. I presume || width of draws, what the privileges of canals 
it will hardly be questioned that if the consent of || or agricultural irrigation using the water of the 
Congress given at first, would have made it a law- | river. All these things are as old as navigation. 
|| ful bridge heretofore, its consent given now, will || The Constitution has specified nothing in this be- 
'| make it a lawful bridge hereafter. The decree of || half. It has, therefore, left them to legislative 
the court is not incompatible with this proposition. || regulation, _ If not, it has interdicted them, and 
| Whatever may have been the opinions and rea- || navigation is entitled to the whole surface of the 
|| soning of judges, the decree is the only act of the || river, from bank to bank, the whole substance and 
|| court; ind that decree is not that Congress could | body of the water, and as much headway as the 
|| not authorize the erection of such a bridge, but || highest mast or chimney may at any time, now 
|| that the General Assembly of Virginia could not. || or hereafter, demand. 





Let us then consider somewhat further the pow- || The Constitution in leaving some of these in- 
|| ers of Congress; and for that purpose, let us ex- || terests to the States, and aang to the 
|| amine the nature of the subject. |, common government of the States, did not mea! 


| I concede the navigable waters of the United || to change their relative value. And Congress « 
States to be “common highways,”’ and “ free’? || representing the same public that all the State Le 
to all the people of the United States. But what || gislatures represent, must have a just regard ( 
is meant by acommon highway? Itisa highway eir relative value. , 
that no section of the country can monopolize; But is it just to the public that the Wheeling 
from the use of which, none can be excluded. And || bridgeshould remain as it stands? That questo? 
what is meant by a‘ free’ river? Simply a river, || I have left to others to argue. Did time permit, | 
whose navigation is exempt from tolls, taxes, or || should take great pleasure in discussing 't- 
tribute. These are the very words of the ordi- || think I understand the scientific principles involv 
nance of 1787. That ordinance did not mean to || in high and low smoke-stacks, and have takes 
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ine pains to collect practical information on that | five or six millions of people, in any age or coun- | milting pro-slavery letters and speeches wherever 
sbject. My convictions are strong in favor of || try of the world, without a single man among | he went. Certainly the reason why any of the 
‘he bridge. It isa remarkable fact, that of two them ready to assume the championship of free- above-named parties did not get a nomination at 
hundred and thirty-six boats on the Ohio, enly || dom. It is still more remarkable that any north- Baltimore, was not because of what the law calls 
geven have preferred chimneys too high to pass || ern man should have ventured to espouse the cause laches, or ** want of reasonable diligence’ on their 
“nder the bridge without being lowered. What, | of slavery. One, however, was found, capable of | part. 
.,wever, is a proper elevation for a bridge on a || doing it. It was strange that he should have been I come now to the Baltimore Conventions them- 
articular section of river must be determined by of New England lineage. It was thrice strange selves, which were held in June last. Every one 
the average elevation of the banks, and not by the || that a man educated, enriched, honoured, by a | knows that the great question of human slavery 
sonvenience of a particular city or railroad ; be- |} people who had themselves been rescued from all had a controlling influence in those bodies, and de- 
ause the lowest bridge fixes the height of chim- || the curses of slavery, and blessed with all the | termined their results. With a vast majority of 
neve. S : exuberant blessings of freedom, by the ordinance | their members, pro-slavery or anti-slavery was the 
" No power is claimed for Congress inconsistent of 1787, should have proposed to open half a con- | one overmastering motive and end. In the Demo- 
with the sovereignty of Virginia. Its jurisdic- | tinent to all the curses he and his poor: had es- cratic Convention, the pro-slavery sentiment was 
tion does not touch the soil or even the water. It || caped, and to shut it from all the blessings he and | nearly unanimous. [ts members had been sold 
‘thesame jurisdiction it has always been admitted || they had enjoyed. But such a man was found. || into that perdition,by the lust of money or the 
to posess on the decks of vessels along the Chesa- | General Cass thought so basely of his par at | ambition for office. et even they were held in 
peake Bay—the lower section of which lies wholly || the North, that he supposed he could carry them check by the apprehended thunders of the voice 
in the territory of Virginia, there being two coun- || against slavery-restriction. If so, then their union | of the people behind them. If they did not recoil 
ties east of the bay. If this be an invasion of | with the pro-slavery South would make a trium- || from the crime, they feared its punishment. In 
State sovereignty, then the sovereignty of every || phant majority; and hence the well-known Nichol- the Whig Convention, the men who were ready 
ga-poard riparian State of Europe is invaded; for || son letter. But thatletter recoiled upon him,andin _ to sacrifice honor, duty, religion, to the demands 
vessels of interior States float through, freighted || the canvass of 1848, overthrew him. The original | of slavery, were a large majority, and might have 
with their merchandise, and bearing their juris- |, temptation, however, still remained, and acted nominated their most ultra pro-slavery candidate 
diction. Congress has on a thousand occasions || with increased force. The South stood firm. | on the first ballot. They could have effected this 
sone a thousand times further. And [ trust that || They were a compact body of abolitionists, though | just as easily as they effected their pro-slavery or- 
my strict-construction friends, who have hereto- || the thing they desired to abolish was human free- || ganization, and appointed a committee on creden- 
fore been so acquiescent in its pretensions, will be || dom. They spoke out plainly, and offered their | uals who excluded anti-slavery men, and a com- 
disposed to look with favor upon this, the most || support and their votes to the northern man, | mittee on resolutions who accepted a southern 
modest exhibition of its power; especially as the hig or Democrat, who would most thoroughly || platform, prepared for them beforehand by south- 
object in view is to save a great State interest from || bend or break himself to their purposes. Under | ern hands. But these Belshazzars, too, like him 
the execution of a judgment of the Federal Court. || the lead of General Cass, many of the Democratic of old, saw the hand-writing upon the wall, and 
And those, on the other hand, who may feel soli- || party were seduced, and they deserted. But until | they knew that, with such a candidate, they were 
citous for the prerogatives of the court, must re- | the 7th of March, 1850, no northern Whig yielded || doomed to utter and remorseless defeat before the 
member that dhe court will decide upon the effect || to their enticements. On that day, however, Mr. people. In both Conventions, however, the spirit 
of the law we now propose to pass, and from that | Webster, in the Senate of the United States, offered | of slavery was so strong and so badly brave, as 
decision there will be no appeal. || to abandon the ordinance of 1787—then known | to carry the resolutions | am about to read. The 
"i ee || as the ** Wilmot Proviso.’’ He offered to give an |, Democratic Convention resolved to— 

: '| additional slave State to Texas beyond what she “abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 

THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY. || could claim under the unconstitutional resolutions || Known as the compromise measures, settled by the last 


wet) 1] ion: ‘ r.}}. | Congress—the act for reclaiming fugitive slaves from ser- 
SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MANN, || % 2mmexation; he offered to support, * to the full- || vice'or labor included.” 


| est extent,’’ that most atrocious fugitive slave bill 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, || then before the Senate, by which all custom-house And further, they ‘ 
; ' || officers, and the seventeen thousand postmasters of | “‘ Resolved, That the Demoeratic party will resist all at 
In THE Hevuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, } the United States were to be mad de a nd tc tempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of 
August 23, 1852. © Jucges, an ) || the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 


Lae : be invested with power over human liberty, and to 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole }| have, each one of them, not local, but unlimited And the Whie C . 
on the state of the Union— || jurisdiction throughout the United States; and he — ; a mee Rea oath ademas 
Mr. MANN said: offered to give $200,000,000 to fortify and perpet- percents Linge 1 edam arth Bee doctor pe 


- ‘ . > i ; 4 Congress, commonly known as the compromise or adjust- 
Mr. Cuairman: On former occasions, I have || uate the institution of slavery, by removing from || ment, (the act for the recovery of fugitives from labor in 
expressed myself so much at length on the rela- | the southern States the dreaded element of the free | cluded,) are received and acquiesced in by the Whigs of 


tions which the free States are made to bear to || colored population. Two hundred millions of La —— sdaniald - ee ee ae 
. ° . | : : . . 8 re, subje yh y relate. 

slavery, that I did not propose at this session || dollars—a profusion and a prodigality magnifi- | «and we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 

to present any further views upon that subject. || cently Websterian! I am here only referring to 


4 1 } , thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, and will discoun 
But the ban which the late Baltimore Conventions || facts which, as everybody knows, have become | tenance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation, 


attempt may be made.”’ 


at the other end of this Capitol, who has long de- | 
sired to speak, and the still Jater choking down of 
the outlet from Connecticut, [Mr. Cieve- | 
LAND,| on this floor, have induced me to recon- 
sider and to change my determination. [ am will- 
ing to be reasoned with, and always grateful, | 
when, for good cause, I am convinced; but when | 


have haughtily proclaimed against free discussion; || history. @Uenever, Wherever; GF however mass. % 
the recent, though, as I believe it wil) be found, || Here, then, we see that two conspicuous leaders Now, what an outrage is this! Does not our 
the temporary silencing of my friend, Mr. Sumner, || of the northern Democrats and higs planted | Constitution provide against “ abridging the free- 


themselves of southern ground. When the | dom of speech or of the press?”’ Why secure this 
race for the Presidency consisted in adhesion to | freedom in the organic law, if the tyranny of a 
the slave power alone, it was not to be expected | social law can abolish it? Of what value is that 
that the competitors would be few. Mr. Buchanan _ provision in the Constitution, which secures the 
forthwith caused it to be understood, that on his | free exercise of religion, if social intolerance and 
part, he was willing to run the line of 36° 30’—the bigotry, acting in an unlegalized way, can destroy 
Missouri compromise line, so-called—through to it? Yet, here are two Conventions, utterly un- 
an attempt is made to take from me all option in || the Pacific ocean, and surrender to slavery allupon | known to any of our constitutions, whether State 
regard to my exercise of a clear right, | find a || its southern side. Mr. Dallas, late Vice Prelilan' or National, invested with no powers, legislative, 
suficient motive for exercising that right in the under Mr. Polk, in his letter to Mr. Bryan, of | judicial, or executive, coming together fora day, 

; 

| 

i} 

i 


mere act of disobedience. Texas, went further, and proposed to incorporate || and then scattered and sunk in individual obscur- 
I must begin by taking a brief retrospect. The || the compromise measures, and the fugitive slave | ity; yet lifting their pigmy voices against the 
war against Mexico was waged to rob that sister | law itself, into the Constitution, so as to put their || mightiest impulses of the human heart, againat 
Republic of her free territory, for the sake of || repeal beyond the power of a northern majorit . || history and providence, against the fiat and the 
widening the domain and confirming the despot- | Senator Douglas followed. He sugared his pill, Spirit of God himself; resolving that mankind 
He told the south, that we have cotton lands, and | shall be dumb in regard to the greatest of human 
rice lands, and tobaceo lands enough; butalas, said | wrongs; and resolving, also, that a law passed 
he, we want more lands for sugar; by which the | by a Republican Government, yet as barbarous 
South perfectly understood that if they would || and tyrannical as was ever made by any despot- 
ourteen out of the fifteen northern States passed | make him President, the annexation of Cuba || ism, shall be consecrated in its wickednesa, and 
resolutions, most of them unanimously, or nearly || should be their reward. This is the same gen- || remain eternal. 
80, in favor of excluding slavery by positive law || tleman who has lately said, in a secret session of || Two Baltimore Conventions, assuming to quench 
from whatever territory we might acquire. The || the Senate, that if the Sandwich Islands should || the eternal spirit of liberty—that spirit which was 
South did not then ask for any legislative permis- || be annexed to this country, and a question should || a part of the inspiration of the prophets of old, 
sion to extend slavery there. But in pursuance || arise about excluding slavery from them by law, when they commanded the tyrants of the earth to 
of the doctrine of the great ordinance of 1787, || he would vote against it. During all this time, || “* undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
the North demanded legislative exclusion. Every || affairs were ripening for the Baltimore nomina- | go free;’’ that spirit which gave all its heroism 
body at once foresaw that this question would be || tions. Mr. Fillmore offered to the South, Army || and splendor to the classic land of Greece, and 
involved in the then next presidential election. It || and Navy to catch a poor fugitive, where only a || made its memories immortal; that spirit which 
was remarkable, and certainly the historian will || constable’s posse was needed. Mr. Webster || gave to Rome its colossal proportions of physical 
remember it, that no leading man of the South || trumped up false treasons by scores against north- || and intellectual grandeur; that spirit which, in the 
came out in favor of the northern doctrine; for the || ern anti-slavery men. The President traveled || darkest night of the world’s history, climbed Al- 
Principles of universal liberty are so congenial to || North and South, making speeches redolent of || pine heights and sheltered itself in the fastnesses 
¢human heart, that it is difficult to conceive of || pro-slavery. The Secretary traveled still more, || of Alpine mountains, inaccessible to tyrants; 


j 


ism of slavery. On the es om of the robbery the 

country was divided into Whigs and Democrats. | 

On the wicked uses to which the territory robbed 
| 





was to be put, it was divided into North and South. 
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which, at another time, found protection within 
the dykes of Holland, barring out the rage of the 
ocean, and the more remorseless rage of despotic 
men; that spirit which has given to England, and 
to English history, all their undisputed claims to 
renown and to the gratitude of mankind, and 
which, when persecuted and driven from England, 
crossed the Atlantic, spread itself over this open 
continent, and having been nursed by more than 
two hundred years of struggle and discipline, now | 
bids defiance to the world—this God-like spirit of | 
liberty, immortal, invulnerable and indestructible, | 
two ephemeral Baltimore Conventions undertake | 
to ban! Xerxes chaining the Hellespont was wis- | 
dom personified compared with them; ay, it would 
be too dignified and honorable an illustration to 
compare them to two old male Mrs. Partingtons, 
mopping out the Atlantic! 

Why did not these insane men propose to do 
something which is at least conceivable? Why 
did they not propose to turn back the order of | 
ph yalodl evenis, rather than to violate the more 
infrangible and irresistible laws of moral progress? | 
Why did they not order the oak back into the | 
acorn, or the bird back into its shell, or the earth || 
itself back into ite first geological epoch, rather | 
than to order the enfraichised spirit of the nine- 
teenth century back into the gloom and bondage 
of the dark ages of the world? Why did they | 
not lift up the wand of their arrogance and auda- | 
city towards Arcturus and the Pleiades, and at- 
tempt to move round the constellations of the 
heavens as you would move round the hands on 
the dial-plate of a clock? Such hallucinations 
would be atleast within the limits of human con- | 
ception, and would, therefore, be free from the 
folly and atheism of attempting to stifle the voice 
of freemen discussing freedom. . 

Sir, to resolve that the slavery question shall be 
discussed nevermore, is to resolve the memories | 
of all the heroes, and martyrs, and saints, whose | 
names make all the bright pages of human his- | 
tory, into eternal oblivion. It is to resolve the | 
history of the American Revolution, and of all its 
actors, into forgetfulness. It is to resolve the no- 
blest faculties and aspirations of the human soul 
into non-existence. Under any fair and legiti 
mate contruction of such a resolve, it embraces | 
the whole meaning and force of that infamously- 
celebrated decree of the French Convention, that 
** There is no God.’’ I do not say this by way || 
of rhetorical embellishment, or to impart greater 
emphasis toa period. I say it becatse it is liter- 
ally and strictly true; for the just and benevolent | 
God who sits upon the throne of the Universe, 
must Himself be silenced, before the cry against 
the cruelty and injustice of slavery can be quelled. | 

Let us see, for a moment, what is the nature of 
the burden these Baltimore Conventions have ta- | 
ken upon themselves, By forbidding us to speak 
upon a given subject, they compel us to examine | 
that subject, and see if duty doe’ not require us 
to speak upon it. They leave us no option; and 
if the discussion shall prove unpalatable, they | 
may thank themselves for provoking it. Let me | 
inquire, then, whether it be not demonstrable that | 
the relation of slavery between man and man || 
comprehends, perpetuates, multiplies, and aggra- i 
vates all forms of crime which it is possible for a | 
human being to commit. Is the stealing, even of || 
a shilling, a crime? Slavery steals all that man 
ean call his own; and is not the whole greater | 

i 


than a part? Is robbery, which is defined to be 
the taking of any part of a man’s goods, “ from || 
his person, or in his presence, against his will, by | 
violence, or putting him in fear,’*acrime? Slavery || 
answers the exact définition of the law-books, for 
it is by violence and by putting in bodily fear that || 
a master ravishes from bis slave all his earnings, |; 
and all his ability to earn, from birth till death. 
And again, I say, is not the whole greater than a 
art’* Is the destruction of any one man’s house || 
y firea crime? How much greater the crime of | 
preventing millions of men from having a house 
they can call their own? Is concubinageacrime? 


| or parental, or filial affection among more than 


| will take the precaution to let none but slaves | 


| when he can no longer be of any use to his earthly 


|| Define any crime, and you will find it to be incor- |) 


| analyze it, and divide and subdivide it, and give 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


fi 
the slightest protection of law? In this country, a | 
million and a half of females constantly are so | 
abandoned; and the rearing of dark-skinned beau- 
ties for the harems of republican sultans is a sys- 
tematized and legalized business. Is it a crime to 


| break asunder all the ties of human affection, to | 


tear children from the arms of their parents, and | 
parents from each other? There is no conjugal, | 


three millions of people in this land which is sa- 
cred from such violation. Is itacrime to let mur- 
der and all other offenses go unpunished? There 
is no form of crime which a white man may not | 
commit against a slave with entire impunity, if he | 


witness it. The darkening of the intellect, the | 
shrouding of a soul in the gloom of ignorance, 

the forbidding of a spirit which God made in his | 
own image to commune with its Maker, is more | 
than a common crime; it is sacrilege; it is the sac- | 
rilege of sacrileges. It is a crime which no other 
nation on this earth, civilized, heathen, or barba- 
rian, ever committed to the extent that it is com- 
mitted here. And yet this locking of the temple 
of knowledge against a whole race, this drawing 
of an impenetrable veil between the soul of man 
and his Maker, this rebellion against all that God | 
has done to reveal Himself to His offspring | 
through the works of nature and the revelations | 
of His providence, is enacted into laws, guarded by 
terrible penalties, and administered by men who 
call themselves Christians, as though Jesus Christ 
could have subscribed or executed such laws. It 
is a crime unspeakable to deprive men of the 
Gospel, and of freedom to interpret it; but the 
slave code does this, by withholding letters from | 
the slave, and thus postpones the true enfranchise- 
ment and salvation of his soul to another life, 


master, Would it be a crime to practice some de- | 
moniac art, by which the growth of body and | 
limbs should be arrested in childhood, and the 
victims should be left with only infantile powers | 
to contend with cold, nakedness, hunger, and all || 
the hosts of pain? Then it is an infinitely greater 
crime to inflict weakness and ignorance upon 
those glorious faculties of the mind, by which 
alone its possessor can solve the mighty problems 
of future destiny, of eternity, and of the soul’s \ 
weal or woe, I repeat, then, that the worst forms 
of all the crimes which a human being can com- 
mit—theft, robbery, murder, adultery, incest, 
sacrilege, and whatever else there is that inflicts | 
wide-wasting ruin upon society, and brings the | 
souls of men to perdition—the word slavery is the | 
synonym of them all. Analyze slavery, and you | 
will find its ingredients to consist of every crime, 


} ' 


porated in slavery, and aggravated by it. 
As the complex and infinite meaning of the word 
Gop cannot be adequately understood, until you 


to it the thousand names of omnipotence and om- || 
niscience and omnipresence, of infinite justice and \| 
holiness and benevolence, of all sanctities and ver- || 
ities and benignities, of all energies and beauties, |} 
of all wisdom and all law; so when you penetrate || 
and lay open the infinite meaning of the word 
SLAVERY, it resolves itself into all crimes and all 
cruelties, all debasements and all horrors. The | 
telescope of the astronomer resolves the star-dust | 
of the universe into refulgent systems that glorify 


j 
} 
| 


} 
their Maker; the telescope of the moralist resolves 
the Tartarean cloud of slavery into all the impie- |, 
ties and wickednesses that deform humanity, i 

Now, between these two great antagonisms, 
between God and the Right on one side, and 
Slavery and the Wrong on the other, these two | 
Baltimore Conventions have choser the latter. 
They have said to Evil, be thou my Good. They 
have voted to annul God’s laws. They haye re- 
solved that discussions on the great question of 
human freedom, which involves the whole ques- 
tion of free agency and human accountability, and 


the entire plan and order of the Divine government, 


In this Union, all the adult portion of more than | shall be silenced. 


a state of concubinage. Is it a crime to abandon 
innocent feuiales to the lusts of guilty men, without | 


three millions of people are now forced to live in | 


* President Edwards said: “‘ While you hold negroes in 
slavery, you do exceeding wrong, and thatin a higher de- 
gree than if you committed common robbery er theft.”’ 


So much for the intrinsic nature of slavery, 
| which the Baltimore Conventions have wedded as 
| their bride. Now let.us look at some of the collat- 
eral wrongs, the self-stultification and atheism, for 

whieh slavery in this country is responsible, and 


| which those conventions, therefore, havesanctioned || Moors. Was that for the sake of carrying 


"Phe Institution of Slavery—Mr. Mann. 


comes, therefore, a duty. Yet, what is ti 


| as, with its utter refusal, for a quarter of a 
_in one case, and for half a century in th 


/and Hayti. This is one of the collateral 
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and ratified, and declare their purpose ¢ 
tinue. com 
When a nation is born into the world, po 
ing the attributes and prerogatives of pationines 
is the moral duty of existing nations to welonns 
it into the brotherhood of the human famil Suck 
recognition of a new sovereignty tends to ~ - 
commerce, to forefend war, and to diffuse the bles 
ings of knowledge, science, and the arts. Itbe 
in which this Government stands to Libee 
Hayti? Great Britain, with France, Prussia ~~ 
other continental nations has acknowledged th., 
existence. We refuse, and stand aloof, And this 
for no other reason than to gratify a colorophobis 
which dreads equity as the hydrophobia docs 
water. Writers on national law call nations s 
moral entity. We find color in a moral entity 
and repudiate its claims. Contrast the alacrity 4} 
this Government in recognizing slaveholding von, 


century 
€ Other, 
Liberia 


. Wrongs 
growing out of the repugnance of slavery to qo 


to recognize the Free-Soil governments of 


_ Justice to the colored man anywhere; and the tain; 
| of this moral disease at the South spreads its jp. 
‘| fection over the North. 


Mark a great sign and proof of depravation jy 
the public intellect, originating in the same prolific 
source of wrong. The blasphemous argumen, 
has been put forth, that God fore-ordained and 
instituted African slavery amongst us for the u\jj- 


|, mate and consequential purpose of carrying ciy;lj. 


zation and Christianity into Africa. Not ouly haye 
the logic of the politician and the ethics of the 
moralist been corrupted into this falsity, but even 
the divine, with the preservative power of the 


| Gospel of Jesus Christ in his hands, has endeay- 


tred to reconcile our people to the crimes ani 
he curses of slavery by this impious argument, 
They maintain that God has looked with com- 
placency upon all the atrocities of the African 
slave trade; that the groans and agonies of the 
Middle Passage have ascended asa sweet-smelling 
savor before His throne; that He has seen with 
approval, within the last three centuries, forty 
millions of native Africans;—yes, sir, forty mil- 
lions, for that is the estimated number,—almost 
double the entire population of this country, and 
more than one third more than the present popv- 
lation of Great Britain and Lreland put together— 
of native Africans, torn from their homes and 
driven through gates of fire and realms of torture, 
to bondage ae to death; that, during all this 
period, He has looked with delight upon the most 
frightful formsof war, the pillageand conflagration 
of cities, and wholesale murder, and man-stealing 
worse than murder, not only raging along the 
eastern and the western shores of that devoted con- 


_tinent, but at times extending their ravages and 
_ havoc twelve or thirteen hundred miles inland; 


and that His benign providence is still fulfilled by 
the successful prosecution of the slave trade, 
though for every thousand human victims in Af 
rica, it is estimated that only three hundred finally 
reach their earth-born hell of Cuban or Brazilian 
sugar or cotton-fields. That God sent out slaves 
from Africa to America, at this inconceivable 
cost of crime on the one hand, and of suffering 
on the other; that His providence has raised up 
hosts of fiends in the shape of men, century after 
century, for the roundabout urpose of carrying 
Christianity and civilization into Africa, in some 
remote age, we know not when;—this is the blas- 
phemous doctrine we are made to hear from the 
political rostrum, the lecture-room, and, incredible 
to relate, from the pulpit itself! 

Now, I say, sir, that to impute any such cruel- 
hearted and simpleton-minded scheme to our All 
wise and benignant Father in Heaven, is wild a» 
wanton impiety and blasphemy. No parallel ca 
be found in heathen mythology where such shor'- 
sighted folly and crime have been charged upon 
any of the bloody gods of all their pantheons. 
The very hypothesis is founded on an inversion of 
| history, and it presupposes for its conception * 
_ perversion of the human intellect, 
| The system of enslaving Africans was com 
| menced_in ancient times by the Egyptians # 

the Arabs, and. carried on in later periods bye 
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which, at another time, found protection within | 
the dykes of Holland, barring out the rage of the | 


ocean, and the more remorseless rage of despotic | 


men; that spirit which has given to England, and 
to English history, all their undisputed claims to 
renown and to the gratitude of mankind, and 
which, when persecuted and driven from England, 
crossed the Atlantic, spread itself over this open 
continent, and having been nursed by more than 


two hundred years of struggle and discipline, now | 
bids defiance to the world—this God-like spirit of | 


liberty, immortal, invulnerable and indestructible, | 


two ephemeral Baltimore Conventions undertake 
to ban! Xerxes chaining the Hellespont was wis- 
dom personified compared with them; ay, it would 
be too dignified and honorable an illustration to 
compare them totwo old male Mrs. Partingtons, 
mopping out the Atlantic! 

Why did not these insane men propose to do 


to speak upon it. 


the slightest protection of law? In this country, a | 
million and a half of females constantly are so 
abandoned; and the rearing of dark-skinned beau- 
ties for the harems of republican sultans is a sys- 
tematized and legalized business. Is it a crime to 


| break asunder all the ties of human affection, to | 


tear children from the arms of their parents, and 


parents from each other? There is no conjugal, 


if the discussion shall prove unpalatable, they | 


may thank themselves for provoking it. Let me 
inquire, then, whether it be not demonstrable that 


the relation of slavery between man and man |) 
comprehends, perpetuates, multiplies, and aggra- | 


vates all forms of crime which it is possible for a 
human being to commit, Is the stealing, even of 
a shilling, a crime? Slavery steals all that man 
ean call his own; and is not the whole greater 
than a part? Is robbery, which is defined to be 
the taking of any part of a man’s goods, “ from 


| 


his person, or in his presence, against his will, by | 
violence, or putting him in fear,’*acrime? Slavery | 
answers the exact définition of the law-books, for || between God and the Right on one side, and 
it is by violence and by omen. in bodily fear that || Slavery and the Wrong on the other, these two 


@ master ravishes from his slave all his earnings, 
and all his ability to earn, from birth till death. 
And again, I say, is not the whole greater than a 


} 


or parental, or filial affection among more than 
three millions of people in this land which is sa- 
cred from such violation. Is itacrime to let mur- 
der and all other offenses go unpunished? There 
is no form of crime which a white man may not 
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The Institution of Slavery—Mr. Mann, 


commit against a slave with entire impunity, if he | 
| will take the precaution to let none but slaves 


witness it. 
shrouding of a soul in the gloom of ignorance, 
the forbidding of a spirit which God made in his 


own image to commune with its Maker, is more 
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and ratified, and declare their purpose ¢ 
tinue, Soft 
When a nation is born into the world por 

ing the attributes and prerogatives of nationality 5 
is the moral duty of existing nations to wee’ 
it into the brotherhood of the human family at 
recognition of a new sovereignty tends to ince... 
commerce, to forefend war, and to diffuse the 
ings of knowledge, science, and the arts. 

comes, therefore,a duty, Yet, whatis the postu 

in which this Government stands to Liberia Ba 
Hayti? Great Britain, with France, Prussia 
other continental nations has acknowledged the 
existence. We refuse, and stand aloof. ‘And this 
for no other reason than to gratify a colorophobis 
which dreads equity as the hydrophobia dos 
water. Writers on national law call nations 
moral entity. We find color in a moral entity 
and repudiate its claims. Contrast the alacgity ot 
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thie (Laveenmant in reeacnizing alavehaldine 


Tease 
bless. 
It de. 


BLURRED 
COPY 


They leave us no option; and} 
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niscience and omnipresence, of infinite justice and | the successful prosecution of the slave 


and lay open the infinite meaning of t 


holiness and benevolence, of all sanctities and ver- || though for every thousand human victims in At 
ities and benignities, of all energies and beauties, |! 
of all wisdom and all law; so when you penetrate | 

fre word | 
SLAVERY, It resolves itself into all crimes and all |; from Africa to America, at this inconceivable 


rica, it is estimated that only three handred finally 
reach their earth-born hell of Cuban or Brazilian 
sugar or cotton-fields. That God sent out slaves 


| cruelties, all debasements and all horrors. The || cost of crime on the one hand, and of suffering 
telescope of the astronomer resolves the star-dust |! on the other; that His providence has raised up 
of the universe into refulgent systems that glorify |) hosts of fiends in the shape of men, century after 


| their Maker; the telescope of the moralist resolves 
the Tartarean cloud of slavery into al] the impie- 

| ties and wickednesses that oe humanity. 

| Now, between these two great antagonisms, 


i Baltimore Conventions haye chosen the latter. 


{) They have said to Evil, be thou my Good. They 


| 
} 
j 


ee Is the destruction of any one man’s house | 


oy firea crime? How much greater the crime of 
preventing millions of men from having a house 
they can call their own? Is concubinagea crime? 
In this Union, all the adult portion of more than 
three millions of people are now forced to live in 
a state of concubinage. 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| have voted to annul God’s laws. 


They haye re- 
| solved that discussions on the great question of 
| human freedom, which involves the whole ques- 
| tion of free agency and human accountability, and 
| the entire plan aad ortec of the Divine government, 
| shall be silenced. 

So much for the intrinsic nature of slavery, 


Is it a crime to abandon || which the Baltimore Conventions have wedded as 


innocent females to the lusts of guilty men, without || their bride. Now let.us look at some of the collat- 


* President Edwards said: « While you hold negroes in |{ 


slavery, you do exceeding wrong, and thatin a higher de- 
gree than if you committed common robbery er theft.”’ 





eral wrongs, the self-stultification and atheism, for 
whieh slavery in this country is responsible, and 
| which those con ventions, therefore, have sanctioned 





| century, for the roundabout purpose of carrying 
|| Christianity and civilization into Africa, in some 
remote age, we know not when;—this is the blas- 
phemous doctrine we are made to hear from the 
political rostrum, the lecture-room, and, incredible 
{| to relate, from the pulpit itself! 
Now, I say, sir, that to impute any such crue 
hearted and simpleton-minded scheme to our Al 
wise and benignant Father in Heaven, is wild aud 
wanton impiety and blasphemy. No parallel cao 
|| be found in heathen mythology where such short 
| sighted folly and crime haye been charged up0" 
any of the bloody gods of all their pantheon. 
| The very hypothesis is founded on an inversion of 
| history, and it presupposes for its conception * 
_ perversion of the human intellect. 
| The system of enslaying Africans was com 
_menced in ancient times by the Egyptians 8 
| the Arabs, and, carried on in later periods by the 
| Moors. Was that for the sake of carrying Chri 
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«into Africa? In modern times, the same 
or with unspeakable aggravations, has been 
y eeuted by all the commercial nations of Europe 
") of this continent. From time immemorial, 
efore, Africa has been made the hunting- 
yynd of the man-stealer. For thirty or forty 
> ores malice and mammon have wreaked their 
~ngeance upon that devoted land. All crimes and 
Jjamities;—conflagration, pestilence, brutality 
nd havoc,—have been poured over it in crimson 
aoods. ‘Lo confine our view within the last three 
venturies alone, Who can adequately conceive the 
fects of robbing a continent of forty millions of 
eople in so brief a period, with all the wars, de- 
‘gstations, cruelties, and treacheries, which stand 
stas the terrific incidents of such a stupendous 
ame? Nor has this storm of wrath expended 
vself upon the coasts alone. As I said before, 
ese man-hunting forays and ravages have swept 
sland for twelve or thirteen hundred miles,—fur- 
her than from the Atlantic to the Mississippi,— 
»sfaras from the Gulf of Mexico to the great 
kes, Such has been the diffusive character of this 
optinent-o’erwhelming crime. And it is in this 
hat we find the cause of Africa’s degradation ,— 
not the hopes of her redemption. The white man 
has created the very barbarism which he now im- 
siously uses before Heaven as an excuse for the 
ime of creating it. Foreign intercourse engrafted 
the full-developed vices and crimes of civilization 
ynon that barbarian stock. ‘The sins of the white 
races created the very necessity for that civilization, 
which, as they now profanely contend, the further 
sin of slavery is to supply. The cause of African 
barbarism was slavery; and, according to the ar- 
oument, the remedy is slavery. The white man 
clutches the profits, while he throws off the wick- 
edness upon God. But what kind of a God does 
he give to the black man who suffers equally from 
both disease and remedy ? 

Mr. MASON. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts a single question. I wish to 
call his attention to the fact which I learn from the 
history of the race, that the three millions of ne- 
croes in the United States who are slaves, areina 
better condition, physically and morally, than any 
three millions of the Africans race that have exist- 
ed since we have any authentic accounts of them. 
[ask the gentleman whether he does not consider 
the improvement in the moral and physical condi- 








tion of these negroes, sufficient to counterbalance | 


\ 
} 


the evils which necessarily grow out of the insti- 
tution of slavery ? 

Mr.MANN. That isa fair question, and lam 
readyto answerit. According to the laws of pop- 
ulation, which govern barbarous nations, Africa 
has as many Inhabitants now, as it would have 
if the robber had never invaded her domain, and 
stolen away her children. Among barbarous 
iribes, the population presses upon the means of 
subsistence. It tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence increase. Remove a part of 
the great family from the table whence they are 
supplied, and their vacant places will be soon filled 
by others, according to the laws of natural in- 
crease. As to them, the Malthusian theory holds 
good. Therefore, we have not diminished the 
number of suffering, degraded, and demoralized 
beings in Africa, by one unit, in consequence of 
taking a portion of their ancestors from them. 
Mr. MASON. What would have been the con- 
dition of these three millions of negroes, had not 
their ancestors been brought to this country? 
Would they not, by degradation and starvation, 
have gone out of existence? 

Mr. MANN. They would never have come 


into existence; but .heir places amongst us would | 


have been occupied by a white population of our 
own race, or of some race kindred to our own. 
Other men would have been substituted for them— 
whites for blacks, freemen for slaves. 

Mr. MASON. Are-not our slaves better off 
both morally and physically than any three mil- 
ons of negroes ever were in Africa? 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman institutes 
® comparison between the moral and physical 
condition of the black race here and in Africa, he 
must see what has caused their degradation at 
home. Remember the awful facts that forty mil- 
‘tons of the best of them—selected men and wo- 
met—within the last three centuries, have been 
‘orn from home, and that these ravages have not 
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been confined to the eastern and western shores, 
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but have pierced inland; so that the country has 
bled at every pore—at every vital organ—and con- 
ceive, if mortal imagination can conceive, what 
effect this of itself must have in making and keep- 
ing a people barbarian. And, after all, what has 
been the social condition of the interior tribes, 
who have had less communication, and been less 
corrupted by the ‘* lower law’’ nations? Travel- 
ers inform us that, generally speaking, they are a 
mild, docile, peaceable people—not ageressive and 
predatory, land-robbing and man-hunting, like the 
British in India, or ourselves on this continent. 
They are contented, companionable, home-loving, 
and unwarlike. Some of the early Christian 
Fathers, as the gentleman must well know, were 
Africans; and there is every reason to believe that 
Christianity would have spread southward from 
the Mediterranean into Africa, quite as fast as 
northward into Europe, and would even have en- 
countered less opposition from the stern and un- 
yielding nature of the people, but for the demoral- 
izing elements injected through every vein and 
artery of their system by the stronger nations of 
the earth. 

Mr. MASON. I think the gentleman might 
give many other reasons than the one which he 
has named, why the Africans have not become 
more civilized. I think he might find reasons for 
it in the history of that race for the last thousand 
years, and in the history of the missionaries who 
have gone amongst them. The Catholics have 
been there for several hundred years, and have 
established churches, but have always abandoned 
them; although I see by the last reports that they 
are trying itagain. I think the gentleman could 
find a reason tor it in the nature of the black man, 
as made by his Creator. He is not capable o1 
susceptible of any of these qualifications in any 
other state than in a state of slavery. The three 
millions who have been reduced to slavery in this 
country have been placed in a better condition 
than any of the race have been known to exist in. 
The gentleman admits that fact. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman read Dr. 
Shaw’s Travels in Africa? 

Mr.MASON. I have read some extracts from 
Dr. Shaw’s Travels. 

Mr. MANN. Dr. Shaw relates the manner in 
which the western Moors of Africa had traded, 
** from time immemorial,’’ as he says, with the na 
tive tribes onthe banks of the Niger, without ever 
having violated the charter which prescribed the 
mode of traffic: 

* At a certain time of the year,’’ says Dr. Shaw, “ they 
[the Moors] make this journey in a numerous caravan, 
carrying along with them coral and glass beads, bracelets ot 
horn, Knives, scissors, and such like trinkets. When they 
amive at the place appointed, which is on such a day of the 
moon, they find in the evening several different heaps ot 
gold dust, lying at a small distance trom each other, agaist 
which the Moors place so many of their trinkets as they 
judge will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigri 
tians the next morning approve of the bargain, they take 
up the trinkets and leave the gold dust, or else make some 
deduction from the latter. In this manner they transact 
their exchange, without seeing one another, or without the 
least instance of dishonesty or perfidiousness on either 
side.?”* 

Now, contrast this picture with the honesty of 
the black men in this country, or of the white men 
either. Contrast it with the fact of our infinite 
mercantile frauds from the forgery of custom-house 
invoices, through adulteration and false weights 
and false measures down to the shower of lies 
which is so often rained upon his goods by the 
last retailer, affirming them to be what he knows 
they are not, and make your own comparisons as 
to what the race is here, and what it might have 
been, but for man-stealing, there. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman must not under- 
stand me as being an enemy of the African race; 
but I look upon them as being an entirely different 
people. If the effect of civilization is to make 
men dishonest, we had better not try to civilize 
the Africans. 


Mr. MANN. And now, as the argument is, | 


that God ordained American slavery as the means 
of civilizing and christianizing Africa, let us see 
what kind and style of civilization and christianity 





*Travels and Observations relating to several parts of | 


Barbary andthe Levant. Dr. Shaw was English chaplain 
\| at Algiers in the reign of George I. 


Ho. or Reps. 
it is which our example proffers them. ‘1 st 
conspicuous features in the civilization of this 
country, are, that it holds more than three mil! 
of human beings in ruthless bondage; that the 


untry, has lately an- 





spirit which governs the c 
xed slaveholdine Texas. be so tt ‘eran “olny 
nexead Siavenoiding exas, because it Was siay 
holding; that it has despoiled Mexico of her richest 
provinces, in the hope of making them slavehold- 
ing also; that it has attempted to rob Spain of 
Cuba, and still means to do it; thattwo millions of 
our white children are 


rowing up without schools; 
that intemperance isa common vice among the 


people, and not an uncommon one among rulers; 
and that in our cities, the rich and the strong live 
upon the poor and the weak, almost as much as 
in the waters on which they are situated, the great 
fishes eat up tlie little ones. When some one 
asked John Jacob Astor how so many men found 
business in the city of New York, his reply was: 


_ They cheats one an ther, id they calls that 


business.’’ ‘The wealthy have more houses than 
they can livein, the osthest furni re, wardro * 
equipages, libraries, and all that art or nature « 
produce, while thousands of the children of the 
same Heavenly Father, around th m, are house 
less and shelterless, naked and hunert Such 
the type of the civilization which our exam 
proflers to Africa. 

And how do our “Slower law’ apologists for 
slavery dispose of the American coast-wise slav: 


trade among the facts of their impious argument 
In 1820, Virginia hada slave population of 425,153 


Ack rdaing to the ratio of increase in th whole 
slave population of the United States, he laves 
in 1850, should have amounted to 800,000. Bu 
the actual number was only 472,528, that is, more 
than 300,000 less than t} r proportionat ituy 
increase. ‘This number, or at least most of t , 
must have been sent to the South for sale. 

In 1833, Professor Dew, of Wiliam and Mary 
College, said that Virginia exported her own nati 
poy ulation, at the rate of 6.000, for which she r 

ived $1,200,000 annually. 

So in 1820, the slave populati 1. of Maryland 
was 107,398. Making al! due abatements for man 
umISSLONS and escapes, this number should have 


increa ed, in th rty years, to nearly 200.000 Bu 


in 1850, it was only 90,368. The difference has 
fone to the remorseless South And doubt! 
in most of these cases, members of families have 


been torn asunder—man from woman, paren 
from children. 

The same slave trade is carried on from North 
( yarolina. The slave are borne trom the le 
orous bondage of the northern slave State 5 i 
Is this, also, in 
furtherance of God’s gracious purpose of spreadin 


more unrelenting prison-house. 


christianity and civilization over .lfrica 

Our christianity secures the ‘Trial by Jury, and 
the Great Writ of freedom, to ourselves, but disfran 
chises and outlaws, and puts beyond the pale of 
human sympathy, an entire race of a different color. 
But when have we sent to Africa a colony of 
Americans to teach them the arts? When a Las 
Casas to teach themchristianity? The missionaries 
we have sent them have been rum and fire-arms 
The arts we have taught them, have been those of 
treachery and man-stealing. In what we took, 
and in what we gave, we inflicted upon them a 
double curse. And yet Doctors of Divinity and 
political aspirants dare tell us, that God looked 
down through the vista of the ages, and, seeing 
this frightful form of civilization afar off, with all 
its attendant ministers of vengeance and wo and 
death, bade the gory demon advance! 

Mr. POLK, interrupting. ) [ ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to paint me the condi- 
tion of the black race in the non-slaveholding 
States. 

Mr. MANN. At the proper time I will attend 
to that subject. It does not belong to my present 
course of argument. 

Mr. POLK. [I insist upon it now, sir. 

[Loud cries of ** Order :”’ **( rder!’”] 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will show me 
what right he has to insist upon it, I will obey 
him: but not until he does. 

Mr. POLK. I consider the attack which the 
gentleman is making upon the South as unworthy 
of a member upon this floor 
|| [Renewed cries of ** Order!’’} 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee 
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must not, in the first place, forbid our discussing 
the subject of slavery —— 

Mr. POLK. I forbid nothing but slanders upon 
the institutions of the South, 

{Shouts of **Order!”’ 

Mr. MANN. And then when we get a chance 
to discuss it, undertake to determine upon what 
topics discussion shall be had. 

Mr. POLK. I say that a gentleman upon this 
floor has no right to perpetrate such vile slanders 
upon the South when he does not hold himself 
personally responsible—— 

{Loud shouts of ** Order !”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten- 
nesasee is out of order, and must take his seat. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Alabama. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order, and I wish to have the question de- 
cided. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
now been, for the last three quarters of an hour, 
assaiiing the established institutions of one half 
of this Union—existing institutions, existing un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. I ask 
if that be in order? J call him to order upon the 
ground that it is not in order, and I want the ques- 
tion decided by the Chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
the latitude of debate upon these bills is very 
erent, and it is very difficult indeed 

Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) I would ask the 
Chair one other question. I[s it right that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts should assail an 
jnstitation of the South, with which we are all 
eonnected, in a manner that is insulting in its 
character, when he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for his insults? 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to another question of 
order. My question of order is this, that when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 1s using his 
privilege, he shall be allowed to go on, and that 
this House shall sustain the Chair in allowing 
him to go forward with his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Mann] will proceed. 

Mr. POLK. He has no right to state false- 
hoods about one half of the nation 

[Shouts of ** Order.’’} 

Mr. MEADE. I call for the reading of the 31st 
rule, 

Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. 
of the two platforms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts is in 
order, and he will proceed. 

Mr. MEADE. The 31st rule prohibits all dis- 
cussion of this question in this House, except 
upon a proposition to which it is germane. I 
ask for the reading of that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already 
decided that the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
not out of order, in pursuing this course of re- 
mark. If that decision is not satisfactory, the 
Chair trusts some gentleman will appeal from it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Alabama. I appeal from that 
decision. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Very well. Let 
us try it on the question of order presented by 
those who have been in the habit of dragging 
every possible question into debate here. We 
will see whether there are not other places in this 
country besides Tennessee—other parts of the 
Union besides the South. 

Mr. POLK. I take that responsibility, and ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. I hold the 
gentieman from Ohio, [Mr. Camppe..,] equally 
responsible; and I pronounce him the same vile 
slanderer as the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who makes these charges. 

{Cries of ** Order !*’] 

‘The 31st rule was then read by the Clerk as 
follows: 








I call for the reading 
{Great laughter. } 


“When any member is about to speak in debate, or 
deliver any matter to the House, he shall rise from his seat, 
and respectfully address himself to * Mr. Speaker,’ and shall 
confine himself to the question under debate, and avoid 
personality.”? 

Mr. MANN continued: Mr. Chairman, for 
myself, i do not regret this interruption. But I 
did not think it possible even after the Baltimore 
edict had gone forth, even after a Senator had 
been silenced at the other end of the Capitol, [Mr. 
Sumver,| and also a Representative on this floor, 
|Mr. Cuzve.anp,] because they proposed to speak 
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on the subject of slavery ;—lI did not think it pos- 
sible, when I was in the legitimate course of 
making a speech, and was rightfully entitled to the 
floor, and was in order, that a dozen men should 
start up here, so hostile to hearing the words of 


truth and soberness, when spoken in relation to | 


the institution of slavery, as to try to gag me 
down. 

I had spoken of the cause of Africa’s demorali- 
zation and barbarism. I had spoken of the type 
of civilization which it is proposed to offer her as 
an example, and | had shown how impious was 
the argument which would attribute to the All- 
good and the All-powerful, such a tardy, cruel, 
circuitous method of effecting her regeneration; 
and which, after waiting through slow centuries of 
agony and crime, would send her such a civiliza- 
tion by such messengers! I have only to add that 
before | would accept any such theology as this, 
I would seek my creed among the old mythologies 
of the heathen. In this hideous doctrine, which 
slavery has now forced upon that public intellect 
which it had before depraved, there is material suf- 
ficient for eight anti ‘* Bridgewater Treatises,’’ all 


dis-proving the wisdom, the power, and the good- | 


ness of God. 

Another obvious consequence of the existence 
of slavery in this country, has been the crimi- 
nal remissness of the Government in suppress- 
ing the slave trade on the coast of Africa. We 
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of the horizon revealed glories they hag , 


seen, and while they checked their ambitions ¢ 


beneath the sun, he soared into the empyre eat 
. cal 

brought down, for the guidance of men’s j 

8 Near 


and deeds, the holy light that shines from the. 
of God. Though all their splendors were on)... 
to a focal point, they were outshone by hx . 


. ‘ y 4:18 ef 
gence. His immortal theme was Liberiy_ , 
for the nations, liberty for the people. “Onc, 
word was enough to electrify men’s hearts ay 
make the stones in the streets ery out foy iov P 

: 1 ’ Ap 3 ut 
by the compromises of 1850, and this infe 


z Eye rnal 8 
law, and the efforts of political leaders ay, 





d nay 
. pal 

to sustain them, the people had been demoralirna 
their sentiments had been debauched. Ty th 


sands and hundreds of thousands the ery of ¥,, 
Rights of Man had become an odious ery, T 
hail liberty inthe East, while we were pronaratiy, 
slavery in the West; to receive with honors a fi 
tive from Austrian bondage, while our hands w... 
thrusting back fugitives into a tenfold direr jn, 
age at the South, were contradictions so palo: 
but see them. Kossuth owed labor and ss aie 
Francis Joseph of Austria, just as muchas Tho 
Sims owed it to John Potter of Georgia, Wy) 
should the one be cheered and the other ch 


Haine ? 


Why should the Mississippi bring Kossuth heres 


. freedom, and the Acorn carry Sims back to ho 


have refused to enter into treaties with European | 
Governments to secure so desirable an end; and 


authentic documents, developing the horrors of 


this traffic, and proving American-built merchant | 


ships to be engaged in it, have laid on the files of 


the State Department for years, and through whole | 


presidential terms, unnoticed. On such an appall- 
ing crime as this, whose suppression has been 
within our reach, the national conscience has been 
benumbed into torpidity and paralysis, by the ex- 
istence of slavery amongst us. 


Look at another instance in which slavery has | 
depraved the popular sentiment of the country. | 


Under the generous and chivalric lead of Mr. 
Clay, with what enthusiasm did we hail the birth 
of the South American Republics! 


What ho- | 


sannas did we shout forth for the emancipation of | 


Greece! How deep the sigh of the nation’s 
heart when Poland struggled in her death-agony 
and breathed her last! Even so late as 1848, this 
Congress sent resolutions congratulating France 
on her Magna Charta ef ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.’’ 
of that year, on the banks of the Danube, a 


In one of the European revolutions | 


young man sprang, at a single bound, from com- | 


parative obscurity to universal fame. His hero- 
ism organized armies. His genius created re- 
sources. He abolished the factitious order of no- 
bility, but his exalted soul poured the celestial 
ichor of the gods through ten millions of peasant 
hearts, and made them truly noble. Though 
weak in all but the energies of the soul, yet it 
took two mighty empires to break down his power. 
When he sought refuge in Turkey, the sympa- 
thies of the civilized world attended his exile. 
He was invited to our shores. He came, and 
spoke as man never beforespake. It was Byron’s 


wish that he could condense all the raging ele- | 


ments of his soul 


“into one word, 
And that one word were lightning.” 


Kossuth found what Byron in vain prayed for; for 


all his words were lightning;—not bolts, but a lam- | 
bent flame, which he poured into men’s hearts;— | 
not to kill, but to animate with a more exalted | 


and a diviner life. In cities where the vast popu- 
lation went forth to hail him; in academic halls, 


where the cultivation of eloquence and knowledge | 


is made the business of life; in those great gather- | 


ing places, where the rivers of people have their 
confluence, he was addressed by the most eloquent 
men whom this nation of orators could select. 
More than five hundred of our selectest speakers 
spoke speeches before him which they had labori- 
ously prepared from history and embellished from 
the poets, with severe toil, by the long-trimmed 
lamp. Save in two or three peculiar cases, his unpre- 
pared and improvised replies, in eloquence, in pa- 
thos, in dignity, in exalted sentiment, excelled them 
all. For their most profound philosophy, he gave 
| them deeper generalizations; he out-circuited their 
‘| widest ranges of thought, and in the whole sweep 


age? Kossuth had committed treason, ten thoy 
sand times over, against the House of Hapsbure 
W hy should he be sheltered in our arms from the 
penalties of treason, while the Government her: 
sets all the foul ministers of the law to make eop. 
structive treasons for the punishment of innocen; 
men? Kossuth had rebelled against Austria, ang 
had caused the death of tens of thousands of her 
subjects. Why should he be screened behind , 
rampart of American hearts, while those wh 
killed Gorsuch, under the law of self-preservation, 
and in defense of life, liberty, and home, should 
be ignominiously hung on the gallows? These 
were questions that no deafness could avoid hear- 
ing, and when heard, no sophistry could answer, 
Freedom is one; slavery is its antipode; and there- 
fore the protection of the fugitive Kossuth and the 
surrender of the fugitive slave could never 
reconciled. Hence it was, that in public assem- 
blies, among public men, throughout the news. 
paper press, wherever the spirit of slavery pre- 
dominated, there Kossuth was denounced. [ say, 
among public men. Accuracy directs me to add, 
that, among our public men, there were a few 
honorable exceptions, of which Mr. Webster was 
one. But, as to the newspapers, if you saw one 
to-day, filled with the veriest servility towards the 
slave power, you might be sure that it would 
revile and defame Kossuth to-morrow. Or, if you 
saw one column reeking with abuse of Kossuth, 
you would be sure to find a pro-slavery pean in 
the next. Even at the door of this House, afier 
Kossuth had been invited to the Capitol, he was 
stopped and insulted. Some of the more simple 
ones avowed their reasons. They said, if we sym- 

athize with the oppressed in the person of a 

lungarian now, we may next be called upon to 
sympathize with the oppressed in the persons o! 
three millions of Africans. Compare the triumphal 
‘* Progress’’ of Kossuth through the free States, 
such as no Roman consul, returning from foreign 
conquests and laden with spoils, ever knew, with 
the feeble, and grudged, and stinted honors paid 
him in the land of bondage. Slavery made the con- 
trast. Almost without exception, the northern 
opponents of Kossuth were sympathizers with 
southern slavery, and therefore with Francis Jo- 
seph and Nichbles. ; 

The person of this truly noble Hungarian has 
departed from our shores; but he has left a spirit 
behind him that will never die. He has scattered 
seeds of liberty and truth, whose flowers and fruit 
will become honors and glories amaranthine. 
trust he goes to mingle in sterner scenes; I trust 
he goes to battle for the right, not with the tongue 
and pen alone, but with all the weapons that free- 


| dom can forge and wield. Before the Divine gov- 





ernment I bow in reverence and adoration; but it 
tasks all my philosophy and all my religion to be- 
lieve that the despots of Europe have not exercised 
their irresponsible and eval Uheatinles too long. 
It seems too long since Charles was brought to 
the axe, and Louis to the guillotine. Liberty, 


as ° 
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,anity, justice, demand more modern instances. 
The time has fully come when the despot, not the 
ot, should feel the executioner’s steel or lead. 
The time has fully come when, if the oppressed 
- mand their inalienable and Heaven-born rights 


- their oppressors, ard this demand is denied, 
they should say, not exactly in the language 
> Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me 
sath: —that was noble language in its day, but 
-» have now reached an advanced stage in human 
iyelopment, and the time has fully come when 
che oppressed, if their rights are forcibly denied 
om, should say to the oppressor: ‘* Give me 
ety, or | will give you death !” 
| have said that one of the collateral conse- 
ences of slavery in this country has been to de- 
we, corrupt, and debauch public sentiment. 
When, before, in the history of the world, has it 
happened that the leading men of a Republic, 
i the leading organs of public sentiment sup- 
red by their wealth, have become abettors and 
mpions of slavery? Yet such is the morally 
hideous spectacle our country now exhibits. 
When before, in the history of the world, have 
he most influential minds in the community la- 
ved and striven to blot out, theoretically and 
tically, the ineffaceable distinction between a 
nand a brute, between a human soul and an 
sate chattel, to plant and enroot in our civil 
ty a vast, expanding system, in which con- 
ence, reason, the capacities of religion, and the 
rn convictions of accountability and immor- 


we 


‘ 


ity are made subservient and secondary to bones 
and muscles, and put upon auction blo ‘ks as inci- 
dents to the body that perisheth? When before, 

all our history, have men of eloquence and 
power ever traversed the country, and scattered 

ters and speeches, like the flakes of a snow- 
n, to subdue and harmonize the public mind 

to such stupendous wrongs? When before, since 
the May-Flower crossed the ocean with her pre- 
tious burden, has any one minister of the Puritan 
vock, ever dared or ever desired to put on priestly 
rybes and enter the house of God, to defend sla- 
véry, or to palliate it? Sir, such things were never 

»wn before. It is a new spectacle for men and 
iiyels. It must give a new joy in the world of 
1a tness. 

Another collateral effect which slavery has pro- 
ducel, is the promulgation from the Halls of Con- 
gress and also from—what in such cases, is not the 

red, but the profane desk—that there is no 
“Hicker Law’’ than the Constitution, or than any 
iterptetation which any corrupt Congress may 
utupen it. Such a doctrine is nothing less than 
valpable and flagrant atheism. If I am bound to 

obey aly human law or constitution, as my par- 
amount tule of duty, thenceforth that rule becomes 
my supieme arbiter, judge, and god; and I am 
compellel, by logical necessity, to abjure, re- 
nounce, md depose all others. There cannot be 
(wo suprme rules of right. If | acknowledge 
myself bound by the divine law, and that comes 
in conflict vith the human law, then I must disobey 
, the latter. Butif the human law be the Higher 
f Law,and ifit conflicts with God’s law, then I am 
bound to ditobey the law of God. If the Consti- 
tution be the ** Higher Law,”’ then we, on taking 
our seats in his House, and all magistrates and 
legislators, waen entering upon the duties of their 
{ respective offices, ought not to take an oath before 
God to suppyrt the Constitution, but ought to 
bs swear by the Constitution to support that first, 
h and God aftervards; provided it is convenient. | 
. f say, then, that this doctrine—which is one of the 
ofi-shoots of shvery—that there is no higher law 
3 than the law ofthe State, is palpable and practical 
atheism. Andyet it is perfectly well known to 
d - who hear m¢, and to all who frequent the pur- 
t leus of Congres, that there is no butt of ridicule 
I so common her, nothing which so readily and so 
t Trequently raise; the ‘*loud laugh that speaks the 


: Loe mind,” as a fling or jeer at the ‘‘ higher 
aw, 


I 
‘ 
i 
} 


: Sir, it is of fearful omen, when the laws of men | 


t are made even intheory, to take precedence and 
; override the lawsof God. And the last aggrava- 
; tion is added to this iniquity, when the politician 
disguises himself teneath the garb of a priest, and 
Cloaks his wickedyess under the show of religion. 
: No person feeb a profounder reverence, or 


would pay a sincrer homage to a godly, sin- 
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avoiding, sin-exposing priesthood, than myself. 
But I have no dives words to express my ab- 
horrence for the clerical hypocrite, with whom re- 
ligion is neither a sanctification of the soul, nor a 
purification of the body, but only a kind of policy 
of insurance against the retribution in another 
world for sins committed in this, accompanied all 
the while by knavish tricks on the part of the in- 
sured to cheat the Divine Insurer out of his pre- 
mium. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the ventleman 
from Massachusetts whether it is possible that the 
higher law of God can come in conflict with the 
Constitution ? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be better to ask 
whether the Constitution comes in conflict with 
the higher law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the gentleman if 
every American citizen does not obey the higher 
law of God when he obeys every part of the Con- 

stitution? And can any good result come from 
discussing these immaterial abstractions? Is not 
the spirit of the Constitution in accordance with 
the higher law? Can you point to a clause in the 
Constitution which, when fulfilling to the best of 
my ability, would make me violate the higher law 
of God? 

Mr. MANN. That is not to the point, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is the very point. 
You and others—I say it with all possible respect 
—disturb the harmony of this House and the coun- 
try by trying to get up i 
tions of morality, which have nothing whatever to 
do with the proceedings of this House, 
rect public sentiment. [f [ should undertake to 
make an issue between you and me upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, it would be wrong. Yet you get 
up here and attempt to make this issue before the 
country. You get up an issue upon an immate- 
rial question of morality, which simply tends to 
excite men without any practical benefit. 

Mr. MANN. Lhope the gentleman will not 
interrupt me further. His argument would have 
answered just as well in the time of Herod, the 
Tetrarch, when he issued the order for the murder 
of allihe children under two years of age. Themur- 
derers doubtless rot ten-dollar commissioner fees 
for the deed. 
thousand Protestants, on St. Bartholomew’s day 
at the ringing of a signal-bell, went by the “* Higher 
Law’’ of the Pope, or of his vice-gerent, the Kine; 
and had not they their ** Union’’ to save by it? 
And our Pilgrim Fathers were driven into exile by 
the ** higher law”’ of a hierarchical Parliament. 
And so if you admit this doctrine, there is no enor- 
mity, actual or conceivable, which may not be 
perpetrated and justified under it? 

The gentleman says I am discussing ‘‘ immate- 
rial abstractions,’’ and raising issues that have no 
practical bearing. Is the fugitive slave law an 
‘* immaterial abstraction ??’—a law which violates 
both the divine law and the Constitution of the 
country. Ask the free man, Gibson, who was 
sent into bondage under it when as much entitled 
to his liberty as you or I, whether that law has 
not some bearing on a practical question. Are 
not the Baltimore edicts before the country? And 
have they no practical bearing, when their very 
purpose is to suppress free speech; and when that 
purpose has been executed again and again ?—and 
the attempt has been made here, within the last 
half hour, upon me, to enforce it? 

Now, sir, I do not believe in preaching against 
theoretical and distant sins, and letting real and 
present ones escape. [| donot believe in denounc- 
ing Hindoo suttees, because they are on the other 
side of the globe, and defending the extension of 
slavery in our own land. That sin has the be- 
guiling defense of office and profits not less than 
ours. But that sin destroys only the body: ours 

‘the soul. The modern clergymen of the ‘* lower 





' 
ssues upon abstract ques 


or With cor- 


So those who massacred thirty-six 





| law’’ school can select some monster of the Old 


Testament—Darius, Nebuchadnezzar, or Jero- 
boam—and hold them up for execration, while 
they suffer the greater moral monsters of their own 
parishes to escape withimpunity. They have no 
mercy for Jeroboam, old hunker though he was, 
because he ‘*‘dreve Israel from following the 
Lord,”’ more especially as there was no chance 
for the Presidency, nor any tariff, nor sale of dry 
goods tothe Southtotempthim. But they forget 


| that each and all of the worst sinners whose names 
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blacken the page of history had their accompany- 
ing temptations, and their casuistry for self-de- 
fense, just as much as the offenders of our day. 
They forget that when posterity looks backwards 
upon great crimes, as they stand out in historic 
relief, they are seen in their foul nakedness and 
deformity, and without any of the palliations or 
pretexts by which their wickedness was softened 
to the tempted eye of the perpetrator. They for- 
vet that it will be as true of the crimes of our day, 
as of ancient ones, when the evanescent circum- 
stances of the seduction have passed by—that 
then they, too, will stand out in the foreground of 
the historic canvas, in their full preportions, and 
in tueir native deformity, hideous, unmitigated, 
and execrable. Had not Ananias and Sapphiraa 
temptation every whit as strong to keep back from 


we . 
the aposties a part of the price of thetr possessions, 





as though they had been offered a sinecure chap- 
laincy in the Navy for defending the fugitive slave 
iaw? We have historic proof that Benedict Ar- 
nold atte: pted to justify his treason, on the ground 


that he was seeking the best good of the colonies, 


just as his followers in our times seek to yustity 


themselves by the far less plausil 
the Union. — 

| know it is said, that if the doctrine of the 
‘* Hieher Law’”’ isadmitted. all laws will! be set at 
naught, and civil rvernment be overthrow! 
All history refutes thi 


e plea of saving 


for, of all the men who 
have ever lived, those who contend for the higher 
law of God have universally been the most faithful 
and ohed 


with the divine. ‘That identical principle in our 


nt, when human laws were coincident 


nature, which makes us true to the will of God, 
makes us also true to all the just commands of 
men.” 

A nother conseque nee of most evil pertent | as 
frown out of the late politi al enthusiasm for 
slavery:—I mean a fi interpreta nof ti iw 





of treason. Sir, you know, and we all know, 
that under the bloody reigns of British tyrants 
treason by construction was the great engine of polit 
ical and personal vengeance. Under the old dec- 
trine of constructive treason, tf living lips dared to 
preac h the gospel of fi eediom, they were forced to 
preach the doctrine of abject submission to un- 
rodiy laws: for the heads they belonged to were 
d and borne on pul ( thro igh 
of cities and hung up to fester and rot 
I coul | occupy the day with 


the recital of instances, where tl 


de apitate soldiers 
the street 
at all the 


city rates. 








urest Innocence 
and the noblest virtues fell a sacrifice to a forced 
and arbitrary construction of the law of treason. 
Having lately looked through those 
1 now declare that they were not one whit agreater 
outrage upon the English law, than was Judge 
Kane’scharge to the grand jury in the Christiana 
cases. Both had in view the same ol ject, lo put 


English cases, 


damon agitation for freedom, and L rd Jeffries’ ¢ x- 





positions were as plausible a Judge Kane’s. « 


To exclude all possibility of constructive trea- 
son, under our Constitution, its framers defined 
that offense in the following words: 

‘<Treasca against the United States shall consist ony 
in levving war against them; or in adhering t 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” 


» their ene 


would make a 
man an accessory to the crime, in any other felony, 


Judge Kane says, that whatever 
makes him a principal in this; 
tent of the new definition in our Constitution, was 
so far to abrogate the Englishlaw. The emphatic 
word only, in our definition, expressly excludes the 
) It is only the man who levies the war, 


when the very in- 


accessory. 
or the man who adheres to the enemies of the 


country, who is, or, under our Constitution, can 
be atraitor. The other interpretation opens the 
door to all the constructive treasons known tothe 
worst days of English judicial tyr unny- the very 
* What is the following fling at the “ Higher Law,” but 
explicit atheism : 

*“ When nothing else will anewer, they invoke religion, 
and speak ofa higher law. G nilemen, thia north moun 
tain is high, the Blue Ridge higher still, the Allegany higher 
than either. and vet this hicher law ranges further than an 
eagle’s flight above the highest peaks of the Allegany. 
[Laughter.} No common vision can discern it, no con 
science not transcendental and ecstatic can feelit, the hear 
ing of common men never learns its high behests; and 
therefore one should think it is not a eafe law to be acted 
on in matters of the highest practical moment. Itis the 
code, however, of the fanatical and factious Abolitionists 
of the North.”’—Daniel Webster's speech at Capon (Vir- 
ginia) Springs, June, 1851. 
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door which the framers of our Constitution in- 
tended to lock and double-lock and fasten impreg- 
nably. 

And again; the doctrine of accessories and the 
relation of accessories to principals, was a part of 
the English common law. That common law, 
these United States never adopted, as has been de- 
cided again and again, and therefore, there can be 
no accessories in treason, by construction. 

And besides all this, the seventh section of the 
fugitive slave law provides a penalty for every act 
which a man can commit in assisting the escape 
of a slave; so that, if any such act were treason 
before, it is no tonger so; fer no legal principle is 
better settled than that when a subsequent statute 
reduces the penalty provided in a previous one, 
the previous act is so far repealed, even without 
any repealing words. On any ground, therefore, 
the charge of Judge Kane is only inferior in mon- 
strousness to the law whose inherent atrocity he 
soucht to ageravate. ; 

A sinmlar attempt to create constructive treason 
was made in the Syracuse cases; but the air of 
western New York, being more electric with free- 
dom, had a salutary effect upon the health of the 
court. Would to Heaven that these healthful 
breezes of the country could reach and sweep 
away the judicial miasma that stagnates upon our 
Atlantic cities. 

The district attorney at Syracuse, having ren- 
dered himself obnoxious by the inordinate zeal 
with which he pursued the suspected in the rescue 
eases at that city, | was glad to see it stated in the 
newspapers that the ladies of the place had a meet- 
ing, and sent him a present of thirty pieces of 
silver. They were three-cent pieces, however— 
ninety cents in the whole! The ancient Judas 
got larger pieces. Such, however, is now the 
rivalry to fill his place that the competitors must 
content themselves with smaller coin. 

It was said, also, that when Jerry, the alleged 
fugitive in that case, reached Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, he put the irons with which he had been 
‘* dressed’”’ into a nice box, and sent them to Pres- 
ident Fillmore. When the signer of the fugitive 
slave law unboxed these irons, and unwrapped 
them, and first took in the full significance of their 
meaning, it must have presented a scene worthy 
the highest art of the historic painter! I trust 1t 
so happened that they were received and opened 
at a Cabinet meeting ! 

And under this prolific head of the collateral 
consequences of slavery, | say again, and finally, 
where else, since the light of the Christian era first 
dawned upon the world has it ever been known 
that the leading men of a young Republic espoused 
the side of slavery? It is unnatural as parricide. 
Look at the Republics of Switzerland, or at the 
States General of Holland. Look at France at 
the period of the great revolution, when in her 
maddened throes for liberty, after fifteen centuries 
of oppression, one of her first acts was the recog- 
nition of the natural and universal freedom of man. 
Look at the South American Republics, composed 
as they mainly were of Catholics, who for ages 
had been inured to bodily and mental thraldom, 
and amongst whom slavery was an existing insti- 
tution, as it was here when our Declaration of In- 
dependence was promulgated, yet by a noble act 
of moral heroism they cast the incubus away. 
Yes, | repeat, ours is the first Republic since 
Christ died for men whose leaders have disowned 
and deserted the principles of their government, 
and become the willing champions of the most 
remorseless of despotisms. 

Sir, | may as well remark here as anywhere, 
in order to make any honest misconstruction of 
my views impossible, that when I speak of the all- 
comprehending wickedness of slavery—when | 


say that it isin relation to the wrongsand crimes of 


men—what the Primum Mobile was in the ancient 
systems of astronomy—an all-encireling and all up- 
holding concave, within which every wrong and 
every crime has its natural home—when I affirm 
this, I affirm it of the system or institution of sla- 
very. And to this I wish to add—what all his- 
tory proves—that good men may be implicated in 
a bad system—as in the English hierarchy, which I 
regard as a vicious system of church government; 
and yet how many super-eminently great, and 
good, and pious men it has produced; or, as in 


the Catholic religion, which I believe to be an un- || apostles, and Jesus Christ himsel 
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true form of Christianity, and yet in no religion 
have there been brighter examples of purity and 
beneficence. In battling to overcome the moral 
wrongs and errors into which a man has been 
born, the moral! sentiments, like the intellect, grow 
heroic as they become victorious, and in their 
noble strivings they reach a sublimity of virtue 
proportioned to the depths of vice from which 
they sprang. But this does not prevent bad sys- 
tems from producing their natural fruits on the 
mass of men. 

And now, having shown what a mighty wrong 
slavery is, in and of itself; having shown what 
collateral debasement, cruelty, and practical athe- 
ism it generates and diffuses, let me ask, if the po- 
litical Free-Soil party do not go to the uttermost 
verge that patriot, moralist, or Christian can go, 
when it consents to let slavery remain where it is? 
‘There is an endeavor to make up a false issue for 
the country, and for the tribunal of history on this 
subject. Free-Soilers are charged with interfering 
with slavery within the jurisdiction of the States 
where it is. This allegation is wholly unfounded. 
Our whole effort has been simply to keep it within 
the jurisdiction of the States where it is. We 
would not haveit profane freeterritory. We would 
notallow it to double its present domain; we would 
not see it blast with nameless and innumerable 
woes, two thirds of our territorial area on the Pa- 
cific coast, as it already has two thirds on the At- | 
lantic. This is all we have done. And, to the 
argument that, with only about three slaves to a 
square mile over all your territory, you, gentle- 
men of the slave States, must have more space, 
because you are becoming suffocated by so close 
crowding, we simply reply, that we cannot admit | 
that argument, because tt devotes the whole world 
to inevitable slavery. For, if you already need a 
greater expanse of territory for comfortable room, 
that, too, will soon be crowded with three slaves 
to a square mile, and the argument for further con- 


| quest and expansion will come back upon us. 
Yielding again, the argument will speedily recur 


again. It will be a never-ending, still-beginning 
pretext for extension, until the whole world shall 
become a vast realm of slavery—even the free 
States being engulfed with the rest, so that the 
dove of freedom will have no spot on the surface 
of the globe where she can set her foot. 

And now, notwithstanding the infinite evil and 
wrong of slavery, intrinsic in it, and inseparable 
from it; notwithstanding the virus with which it 
poisons all our free institutions,—its exclusion of 
independent communities from the brotherhood of 
the Union; its hardening the nation’s heart against | 
all people struggling for liberty; its atheist-making; 
its attempt to transfer the whole false English 
code of high treason into our law; and all its de- 
basement of the republican sentiment, and the 
moral sentiment of this country ;—notwithstanding 
all this, the Baltimore Conventions decree that the 
subject of slavery shall be agitated among us no 
more forever. 

Look at the comprehensiveness of this inter- 
dict. It embraces all subjects. It forbids the 
political economist from discussing the relative 
productiveness of free and slave labor. It forbids 
the educationist from demonstrating that a slave- 
holding people must always, from the necessit 
of the case, be an ignorant people—a people di- 
vided not only into castes of wealth, but into 
castes of intelligence. It forbids genius from pre- 
senting Truth inthe glowing similitudes of Fiction; 
and that divine-hearted woman, the authoress of 
** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ is under the Baltimore 
ban. It forbids the poet, whose lips from olden 
days have been touched as with live coals from off 
the heavenly altar—from ever again kindling the 
hearts of mankind with a divine enthusiasm for 
liberty. It strikes out all the leading chapters 
from the book of the moralist. It puts its seal 
upon the lips of the minister of Christ, when he 
would declare the whole counsel of God, and for- || 
bids him ever again to preach from the text, 
** Whatsoever ye would that men should do unte | 
you, do ye even so unto them.”? All—worldly 
prosperity, education, genius, morality, religion, 
truth—are struck out by these Baltimore Conven- 
tions in their maniacal partisanship. 

The noblest men whom God has ever sent into | 
the world—patriots, reformers, philanthropists, || 

p are on the side | 
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offreedom. Tyrants, usurpers, traitors, men. 
ers, the wholesale murderers and robbers ofp, 
are on the side of slavery. The Baltimore Conn 
tions enlist under the banners of the latter. The, 
affiliate with the House of Hapsburg, ang with 
Nicholas; with the King of Naples, and wir) » 
‘* Prince-President”’ of France. One might 9), we 
suppose they had plagiarized their resolves f,9, 
the Paris Moniteur, where that ape who thitaies 
the imperial grandeur he cannot comprehend, ys. 
cords his tyrannical decrees against freedy.) ,.; 
speech. Louis Napoleon decreed free digeyss;,, 
out of existence in France. Six hundred men , 
Baltimore decreed the same thing for this country 
‘The ape succeeded; they fail. ” 
And how are these resolves to be construed 
provided new questions respecting slavery arise 
or questions already started are precipitated upon, 
us? Should an attempt to annex Cuba, in onde 
still further to aggrandize the slave power, |, 
made—and if General Pierce should be ¢leeres 
such attempt doubtless will be made—or show); 
a new State, with a slave constitution, from Cajj. 


| fornia apply for admission; or should Mexico }, 


again dismembered to form new slave territory 
and new slave States; in the occurrence of these 
events, or of either of them, how are these Balj). 
more resolutions to be then construed? We kpoy 


| perfectly well what claim will be set up. |i wi 


be said that the new events come within the terms 
of the prohibition—the casus feederis—and bind thy 
nation to silence. It will be claimed that the res. 
olutions cover not only all subjects, but all tine. 
and enslave our children as well as ourselves. 

I have exposed the character and extent of thos: 
resolutions. Let me now expose their motive. | 
charge upon those Conventions the base motive 
of attempting to silence discussion by force—as jy 
this House and in the Senate, the same spirit once 
rejected petitions, and would now silence de- 
bate—because they are conscious they cannot mee 
it by argument. The fugitive slave law, for ip 
stance, is assailed by the jurist, because it is w- 
constitutional; by the patriot, because it disgracs 
the country in the eyes of the civilized world; .y 
the religious man, because it is unchristian, wd 


| by every one who has the sentiment of hummity 
| in his bosom, for its unheard-of cruelty. Thy up- 


holders of that law can answer no one of lies 
arraignments. Their only resource, therefe, is 
the dastardly denial of discussion and free spec) — 
like Louis Napoleon, who, having no posilility 


| of reply to the accusations of treachery, p:tjury, 


and usurpation, forbids the accusations to | 
made. Among all our constitutional judges, and 
among all those mock judges called comnission- 
ers, there is not one who has met the arguments 
against the constitutionality of this lav. They 
intrench themselves behind a feeble rempart o! 
precedents as their only defense. Judgr Noggins 
decides it to be constitutional, becave Judge 
Scroggins had decided it to be so. Ani when we 
look back to Judge Scroggins for light,we find he 
decided it to be constitutional, becuse Judge 
Spriggins had held it to be so. Chief Justice 
Shaw, of Massachusetts, whom I regard as one 
of the ablest judges who ever admnistered the 
common law, anywhere, virtually admitted, 10 
the Sims’s case, that if the questim of the cov- 
stitutionality of this law were a nev one, the af- 
firmative could not be sustained. ! repeat, then, 
it is a dastardly order to keep silenc?, because they 
cannot meet discussion. Necessiy is their 00’) 


defense, 
is3 





and with necessity, 4 
The tyrant’s plea, excuse their de‘ilish deed. 

Let me state, in a few simple jropositions, to 
unconstitutionality of the fugitive slave law, whic! 
has been so much elaborated elsewhere: 

Excepting the Army and Navy, the Constitu: 
tion of the United States declaresthat ‘* no perso” 
shall * * be deprived of life, liberty, or prom 
erty, without due process of lay.”’ It also de- 
clares that, ‘in suits at commo) law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed$20, the right © 
trial by jury shall be preserved.” 

Now, every case of claim foyan alleged slavé, 
necessarily involves both the question of liberty, 
and the question of property. we 

By the constitution of every free State in this 
Union, every person within its presumed to be « 
free man; or, in other words,!here is never ®") 
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ing facie presumption that any man within it is household and neighbors would know, that Gib- 


, slave. Every man is presumptively free until 
syed to be otherwise. If the civil condition or 
ys of slavery is to be fastened upon any one, it 
-Jiction over liberty and property—that is, by 
rt and jury. ‘ ; 

is free, entitles him to the tribunal and the 
vor afreeman. But under this fugitive slave 

» a man’s prima facie right to the tribunal and 

t ‘al of a free man, is taken away, not by a 
rand jury, but by a complaint and warrant. 

\ claimant demands a human being presumptively 
.< his slave, and that mere demand is made to 
el the pre sumption of freedom and self-owner- 

. to take him away from a freeman’s tribunal 
yurt and jury, and to carry him for trial before 

clave tribunal—that is, a commissioner. Is it 
onlied, that the decision of the commissioner that 
gaslave, and not a free man, proves that he 
.4 po right to the tribunal and the trial of a free 
.{ retort, that before an unbought, unbribed, 
soman’s tribunal, there might have been a con- 

wary decision; but you prejudged him to be a 

e, by carrying him before a slave tribunal, and 
: robbed him of the first right of a free man, by 
epriving him of a freeman’s tribunal and trial. 

Por him, and for his case, you abolished the trial 
vjury. And if, by virtue of such complaint and 

warrant, you can deprive any person, in any free 

State, of a trial by jury, you can by the same rule 
lprive all the men in all the free States of this 
rial—that is, you can abolish that trial for all this 
iss of cases; and then, by equivalent legislation, 

ican abolish it in all cases whatever. Where, 


ree 


he done by the decision of a tribunal having | 


The prima facie evidence that a | 


then, is that right to a trial by jury which the 


Constitution declares ** shall be preserved ?”’ 

The law, then, is palpably unconstitutional, be- 

use it takes from a man presumptively free the 
cht to be tried as afreeman; and it is because the 
Baltimore Conventions cannot answer this argu- 
nent, that they forbid its promulgation. 

\nd besides this, the proofs which the law pro- 
vides for and declares conclusive are abhorrent to 
eason, to common sense, and to the common law. 
|: provides that evidence taken in a southern State, 
tany uve or place which a claimant may select, 
without any notice, or any possibility of knowl- 
edge on the part of the person to be robbed and en- 

ived by it, may be clandestinely carried or sent 
to any place where it is to be used, and there 
sprung upon its victim, as a wild beast springs 
from its jungle upon the passer-by; and it pro- 
vides that this evidence, thus surreptitiously taken 
wd used, shall be conclusive proof of the facts of 
lavery and of escape from slavery. It does not 
submit the sufficiency of the evidence to the judg- 

ent of the tribunal; but it arbitrarily makes it 

nelusive whether sufficient or not. 
the common law distinction between competency 
und credibility. Indeed, it abolishes the element- 
ry idea of a court of justice itself, considered as 
‘tribunal whose functions are, first and chiefest, 
'o hear both sides, and then to discern between 
‘ruth and falsehood. The heathen emblem of jus- 
tice was that of a goddess, holding balances in her 
hand, and weighing with holy exactness all con- 
‘ieting probabilities and testimonies. The true 
emblem of this law would be that of some Glossin 
wwyer, clutching at ten dollars asa bribe and tram- 
pling the sacred balances under foot. 

What would the southern gentlemen who hear 
me say, if, while attending to your duties in this 
Hall, miscreant in any northern city or State, 
without knowledge or possibility of knowledge on 
your part, should now be suborning witnesses to 
otaln evidence that your house, your plantation, 
' cottoa crop was his, and by and by should 
ake his appearance on your premises demanding 
‘stant possession, and, in case of refusal or de- 
nur, should drag you before some ten-dollar ma- 
mistrate, read his conclusive proof, while you are 
‘oreed to be dumb, and then thrust you out of 
estate, house, and home? And yet this fugitive 
‘ave law is as much more atrocious than that 
would be, as liberty is more precious than pelf. 





YY 


night be expected to grow on so wicked a stock. 
ne first man sent into slavery under it, Adam 
"oson, Was a free man. When the claimant’s 


5 brought Gibson to him, he refused to re- 
‘eve him; for he knew, and he knew that all his 


It abolishes | 


son had never been his slave. And so, after this 
free man had been seized as a slave, and sentenced 
as a slave, and dragged forcibly away from home 
to Maryland asa slave, by the authority and at 
the expense of the United States, he was set 
adrift and left to find his way back as he could. 
Of the first eicht persons doomed to slavery un- 
der this law, four were free men. : 
When this dreadful law was first broached, it 
was said that we might rely upon the intelligence 
and the integrity of the southern courts to 


ul 


Se nd 
into the land of freedom no certificates that would 
doom men to bondage, unless founded upon com- 
petent and undoubted testimony. Butin the case 
of Daniel, who was tried before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Smith, at Buffalo, the slave claimant never 
carried a single witness before the court that made 
the record of slavery and of escape. The south- 
ern court made the record on affidavits only, and 
then gave the claimant a certified copy of it, with- 
out ever seeing or hearing a witness in the case. 
These affidavits were given by nobody knows 
whom, and sworn to by nobody knows whom 


perhaps not sworn to at all, but forged for the oe 


casion; yet on sight of them the commissioner 
pronounced Daniel to be a slave. It afterwards 
turned out, on a hearing before Judge Conkling, 
of the United States court, that there never had 


| been one particle or scintilla of evidence before the 


commissioner on which his ten-dollar certi! 
slavery was founded. 

In another case, in Philadephia, Commissioner 
Ingraham decided some point directly against law 
and authority; and when a decision of a judge of 
the United States court was produced against him, 
he coolly said, he differed from the judge, made out 
the certificate, pocketed the ten dollars, and sent a 
human being to bondage. 


TI ‘ id 
1ere could de no ap- 


| peal from this iniquity, for the law allows none, 


In another case, before Mr. Commissioner Hal- 
iett, of Boston, where white persons were exam- 
ined, on a charge of rescuing an alleged slave, he 
admitted this foreign evidence of a State court, 
taken in secret, against the native-born citizens of 
a free State. 

And yet, with all these abominations on the 
face of the law, and after this long train of out- 
rages in its administration, the Baltimore Whig 
resolutions, which, perhaps, are the less iniquitous 
of the two, declare that the law shall not be modi- 
fied, unless ‘‘ time and experience’’ shall demon- 
strate some abuse of its powers. How low down 
must these men live, that they do not call what 
has already happened an abuse! 

A story is current respecting the origin of this 
law, for whose authenticity I cannot personally 
vouch; but it certainly carries verisimilitude on its 
face. The bill is said to have been concocted by 
a southern disunionist, anxious for some pretext 
to break up the Republic; and who therefore pre- 
pared a bill so unconstitutional, so abominable 
and fiendish, that, as he believed, even the reck- 
lessness of northern servility must spurn it. He 
would then make its rejection his war-cry for dis- 
union. But, alas! he had not fathomed the base- 
ness of northern politicians. What a southern 
‘* fire-eater’’ thought too unrighteous for any hu- 
man being to touch, the northern aspirants for the 
Presidency adopted ‘‘ with alacrity,’’ and rolled 
as a sweet morsel undertheirtongue. Now, both 
Whig and Democratic Conventions reaffirm the 


| law, and attribute to it a sacredness and a perma- 


nency unknown to the Constitution itself. 
Sir, when I survey, one after another, the hor- 


| rid features of this law—its palpable violation both 


of the letter and the spirit of the Constitution; its 


| contempt and defiance of that great organic law, 


the Declaration of Independence, and of the whole 
spirit and acts and lives of our revolutionary 
fathers; its repugnance to all the noblest maxims 
and principles of the British Constitution, conse- 
crated and hallowed as these have been from age to 
age by patriots’ struggles and by martyrs’ blood; 


| its fabrication of such a code of evidence as was 


| never before placed on the statute-book of any civil- 
he cruel fruits of this law have been such as 


ized nation; its provisions for deciding conclusively 
the question of a man’s liberty, in what is to hima 
foreign State, and before what is to him a foreign 
tribunal, without the possibility of his appearing 
there to confront witnesses, or even of knowing 
what theconspirators against him are doing; its per- 
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emptory orders to seize aman and try the unspeak 
ably precious question of his freedom and self-own- 
ership, ‘*in asummary manner,’ when even rob 

bers, pirates, and murderers, must have notice of 
their accusalion, adequate time to prepare for de 

fense and counsel for assistance; its bribing mag 

istrates to decide against liberty, and in favor of 
slavery, and its creation of a set of officers, some 
of whom have so decided as to prove themselves 
capable of accepting a bribe; its instant execution 
of the dreadful sentence without appeal or writ of 
error; its repudiation of the statute of limitations, 
(the policy of which is recognized by all civilized 
nauons, not only in cases of debt, but 
to the title to real 


crimes,) 80 


) regard 
in regard to 
is abandoned his 


estate, and even 
thata master who h 
slave for forty years, can come and | him 
from wife and children, from home, property,and 
friends;—and when, further, | see the practical 
workings of this law;—free northern citizens car- 


DiuckK 


ried into bondage; southern professors in the art 
of kidnapping, chasing the shrieking 
from all his hiding-places and his altars; monster 
fathers pursuing the children of their own loins, 
as lately happened in New York, lem 
into slavery; the virtuous woman hunted by the 
lecher, from whose whips and 


fugitive 


to sell ti 
sScCOUrZINGS Sire 
had fled, to avoid his guilty embrace; thousands 
of laborious and peaceable citizens amongst u 

surrounded by self-earned comfort and compe 
tence, fleeing from all the endearing relations of 
kindred and neighborhood, out of a republic into 
a monarchy, to regain the lost birth-right of free 

dom,—thus reénacting the scenes of the Hugue- 
not flight under Charles IX.; and, as the crown- 
ing cruelty of the whole, an entire race of free 
people, of innocent people, of people W hose ances 

tors fought and fell in the battles of the Revolu- 
tion, and who have as much right, not merely to 
security and protection, but to the feeling of secu- 
rity and protection, under our Government, as 
you or I,—when ed with 
consternation and dismay for themselves and for 
their children, trembling when they look around 
them upon the earth, lest some 


l see these people, fi 


tiger, in human 
shape, should spring from his ambush and seize 
them, and plunge them into slavery’s hell, and 
trembling when they look upward into the sky, 
because God seems to have forsaken them;—sir, 
when I contemplate all these things, l am com 
pelled, though against the common faith, to ac- 
knowledge evidence of supernatural inspiration in 
the hearts of men. But it is infernal and diaboli- 
cal inspiration, whose evidences I recognize. Sir, 
this fugitive slave law was not made by man 
alone; for unaided total depravity is not equal to 
all its atrocities. Place the law and the Baltimore 
edicts side by side,—the command and the prohi- 
bition together. ‘You shall chase the fugitive, but 
you shall not speak.’’ As in the days of the early 
Christians, or like the Pilgrim Fathers, in the 
times of the non-conformists, we may hold our 
meetings only in dens or caves, or in the most 
secret recesses of our dwellings, with doors locked 
and cuarded. Once the bloodhounds were muz- 
zied; now the bloodhounds are Jet loose and free- 
men are muzzled. 

Sir, when any humane and intelligent man re- 
flects upon the attributes of this law, and then 
turns to the fiat of the Baltimore Conventions, that 
it shall not be agitated or discussed, he cannot but 
tremble with an agony of indignation and con- 
tempt. These resolves are so subversive, not 
only of ali divine but of all human government; 
they are so audacious and yet so impotent; they 
assume so imperial an air, while yet they are more 
imbecile than an idiot’s gibberish, that the great 
poet of our language, whose mind supplies redun- 
dant images forall things vile and mean, has but one 
passage that befits their vileness. To borrow his 
words, these Baltimore resolutions are a 

‘‘__ hirth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab.’’ 
Justice and gratitude, however, demand that I 
should say, that there were sixty-seven members 
of the Whig Convention who stood out bravely 
and to the last against this attempted abolition of 
the freedom of speech. In the Democratic Con- 
vention there seems to have been scarcely a whis- 
per of diesent. 

Sir, I cannot but acknowledge that the events I 
have recited have an ominous look for the cause 
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of freedom. It seems as though the black cloud 
which has settled down over Europe was extending 
its gloomy folds across this country to envelop, 
in darkness and despair, the last hopes of liberty 
upon earth. But I have infinite faith in God and 
in truth. I believe that cloud to be surcharged 
with lightnings which will yet blast the oppressor. 
And after the lightnings and the storm have 
passed, then shall come the day of universal free- 
dom and joy. 

alse as those Baltimore Conventions were to 
the Constitution of the United States, to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to humanity, and to God, 
yet when we come to scan their proceedings more 
closely, we find that they were amenable to a 
power they refused to acknowledge. It was there 
as in the ancient mythology: the gods decreed, 
but there was an inexorable fate standing behind 
the gods, and controlling their decrees. That 
irresistible fate, which bound the Conventions as 
with a spell and hemmed in their desires and 
aptitudes for wrong, which was a will within their 
wil, was the genius of northern anti-slavery. 
There were at least halfa dozen candidates, whom 
the Democratic Convention vastly preferred to the 
one they finally took up with; and there was at 
least one, whom the Whig Convention, under the 
southern pressure brought to bear upon them, 
would have consented to take, but for the uplifted 
arm of the North, which menaced inexorable defeat 
for any such selection, and would haveterribly ex- 
ecuted its menace. As in the vision of the Scott- 
ish seer, ** coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,’’ so here the coming thunders of the people’s 
rebuke sent their echoes forward, and forbade 
both Conventions from inscribing the more apos- 
tate names upon their banners. It was the [’ree- 
Soil party of the North that held those thunders 
in its hands, and if it did not determine whom the 
Conventions should nominate, it did determine 
whom they should not. 

Why did not the Democratic party nominate 
General Cass? For forty years he had stood 
conspicuously before the country; had served in || 
early life, in a military capacity, on the northen 
frontier; been afterwards Governor of a Territoy | 
now swarming with three millions of men; Em- 
bassador abroad and Cabinet Minister and Senator 
at home. Besides he was a man of unblamable 
private life—one who, whatever sinister rewards 
he may have expected, never exposed himself to 
the imputation of bartering his integrity for 
**dotations;”’ reputed, and I believe justly re- 
puted, to be a temperance man, which fact, by 
itself, had he been a candidate against a man of 
known intemperate habits, would have given 
him fifty thousand votes in New England alone— 
a fact which future presidential aspirants will do 
well to heed. Why was not General Cass nom- 
inated? His Nicholson letter was the flaming 
barrier, which neither the perverse Baalim of Dem- 
ocracy, nor its beast, was able to pass by! By 
that letter, as the returns of 1848 show, General 
Cass struck off a hundred thousand votes from 
his ticket in the State of New York alone. Gen- 
eral Cass died of a modern disease, called ‘* Jet- 
ter-writing,”? which has proved singularly fatal 
to presidential candidates. The Nicholson letter 
was the malignant distemper that bloated and 
killed him. 

Why was not Mr. Buchanan nominated—the 
favorite of that great State which, as she inclines 
one way or the other, seems to rock and sway the 
Union, and determine the result in every presi- 
dential election? He wasa man of great powers— | 
one whom nature had laid out ona grand scale. 
When the history of this country is written, Mr. 
Buchanan’s name cannot be put in a parenthesis. 
He made General Jackson, rather than General 
Jackson him. His talents, with those of Gov- 
ernor Marcy, of New York, were the salt that 
saved Mr. Polk’s administration from putridity. 
He wasa daring man. In 1848, inan official com- 
munication to the French Provisional Government, 
he boldly obtruded his counsels upon them for the 
formation of their constitution, as though the 
new Republic were his ward. Lamartine politely 
made a French bow in return; but saying, as he 
gave it, he would not tolerate advice from any other 
people God ever created. 

Why was not Mr. Buchanan nominated? Ah! 
he had been even bolder in his domestic diplomacy | 
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than in his foreign. His offer to run the Missouri | 
compromise line through to the Pacific ocean, and | 
to sacrifice all south of thatline on the altar of the 
Moloch of slavery, was a grand act of apostac 
to northern sentiment and to freedom, which 
brought the films of death over his eyes. His 
coup d’état was a coup de grace. He wil be less 
successful in making such northern platforms, 
than in making French Constitutions. In all the 
States north of Pennsylvania, during the forty- 
nine ballotings, he rarely received more than half 
a dozen votes; and I think his average, in those 
States, did not come up to that insignificant, or 
rather, that significant number. 
And what was the fate of the Senator from Il- 
linois, whom some sagacious and over-reaching | 
W hig called the Young Giant—a nickname which 
his own friends were silly enough to adopt. I 
say silly, for everybody knows that the common 
notion which thecommon people have of a ‘young | 
giant’’ is that of unnatural and precocious animal 
development. The very name conjures up images 
of rowdyish passion and appetite, of nocturnal | 
revels, of a sort of wild, obscene force, unchas- 
tened by the lessons of experience, and untem- 
pered by Nestorian wisdom. What was his re- 
ward for his implied or understood offer of the 
annexation of Cuba? From the four States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- | 
vania, he never at any one time received more than 
sixteen votes, and in four fifths of the ballotings | 
he received but five or six. In winning the South | 
he forgot the North. 
“Vaulting ambition that 0’erleaps itself 
And falls on Vother side !°? 


Or, as a graver poet has expressed it, these wor- 
shippers at the southern shrine, while they re- 
nounced northern constituencies, were | 


——*‘‘ ike idiots gazing in a brook, 
Who leap at stars and fasten in the mud.” 


I cannot stop to enumerate the victims in detail. 
The slain Hectors may have a monument and be | 
remembered; but it is the felicity of the vulgar | 
herd, in an ungodly contest, that they rot in a | 
forgotten grave. 

Long before the Baltimore Convention met, we 
had supposed that the northern Democratic aspir- 
ants for the Presidency had done their worst; | 
that they had drank the last dregs of the cup of | 
humiliation. But southern genius seems exhaust- | 
less in resources for northern debasement. Some 
unknown political upstart in Richmond, Virginia, 
obtruded himself into notice by shouting out the 
two words, **Presipency,”’ **PRo-sLAVERY,’’ to 
all the candidates, and instantly thirteen of them 
were at his feet. He put to them some *‘ more last | 
questions ’’ in the catechism of infamy—*‘* whether, | 
if they could be elected, they would veto any bill 
repealing the fugitive slave law,’’ and so forth. 
All answered as his questions indicated they must. 
Forgetful of the nature of the oath they longed 
to take, forgetful that it is a violation of the whole 
spirit of our Government for the Executive to in- 
terfere with Congress, by telling them beforehand 
what acts of theirs he will not approve, they all 
hastened to give the desired response. He did 


| not send them a pro-slavery creed, witha blank left || 
|| for their signatures, but he compelled them to 


write out their own shame with their own hands. 
He did not send the collar and chains all ready for 
them to put on; but he said, forge them and rivet 
them on yourselves; and, submissive, they forged 


them and riveted them on, and expressed gratitude |/ 


for the favor. 

And now, where are those thirteen Democratic 
candidates? And where, too, are those two Whig 
candidates who, within the last two years, have 
done every conceivable thing, and a thousand | 
things before inconceivable, to propitiate the slave | 
power? Gone, sir; all gone with those who per- 
ish at Tyburn! They rebelled against humanity 
and against God, and verily they have their re- 
ward. They mounted a platform, where they 
hoped to be crowned, amid the huzzas of the peo- 
ple; but an avenging Nemesis stood there, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, changed it into the ** drop- 
platform ” of the executioner. Sir, when a single 
malefactor receives at the hands of justice his well- 
merited doom, the moralist seizes the example to 
give a warning to others who may be tempted, in 


|| thousand out of New Hampshire could remember 





he proclaims the eternal law, that crime Never ca 
compensate the criminal. He declares that uni 
finite man can overpower or circumvent the ins. 
nite Creator, the retributions of sin shall 








the sinner. If the preacher does this whey 7 
but a single victim for a text, what an aceun = a 
tion of energy and emphasis is given to his ro - a 
nitions when there are fifteen victims before him’ - ‘ 
Now, there are two or three general obeares. a 
tions on this impressive spectacle, which lw h nA 
to make. In the first place, all the leading cana: Mr 
dates of both Conventions were northern ieee re 
W ould not the historian have signalized the racy $e 


as something most extraordinary, if fifteen sou:) 
ern champions of slavery, born and bred in its 
midst, whose very growth, bodily and mental, had a 
been only the accretion of pro-slavery particles 
and ideas, and who were committed to the ingtizy, st 
tion by a life-long series of acts, had suddenly von. sid 
over to northern Free-Soilers, and offered to sis In 
upon their platform to obtain their votes? Woy\j ; 
it have at all diminished the marvel, if these fifieon 
southern applicants for northern support, with » 
the followers whom lust of power or of money 
could enlist, had gone through all the South yor. 
erating that,unless they should adopt the Pye. a 
Soil platform, the Union would be dissolved? | 
think such a chapter in history would never , : 
to create amazement and wonder. Is it not inf. 
nitely more wonderful, in this age of the wor 
that northern men should do for slavery what we 
could never expect at one time, so many southery 
men to do even for freedom? 2 ;' 
My second remark pertains to the number of felt 
the candidates. Never were there even half so at 
many onthe presidential race-course before. Now, 
why were they so numerous, as well as all from the 
North? The answer isobvious. The South had 
said again and again, and most explicitly, to the 
North, **Give us your most pro-slavery man and 
we will adopt him.”’ It is easy to see that when 
moral, or even intellectual, qualifications are the 
test in choosing a President, the candidates must 
be few; but if devotion to slavery is the sole test, 
then there may not only be fifleen, but five hun- 
dred or five thousand. In this way the competi- 
tors become so numerous that the chances of s 
cess are worth nothing. Nobody will pay much 
for a lottery-ticket when the blanks are to | 
prizes as a hundred to one. It wasa poor spe 
‘lation, therefore, for the presidential aspirants to 
put the price of the office so low that anybody, 
however obscure before, could become a rival. 
Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, Dougjas, Dallas, Dick- 
inson, and so forth, should have thought of this 
before they entered the lists, and put themselves 
on an equality with a man whom not one in five 
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ever to have heard of before, and yet who plucked 
the prize out of their hands. 

Another remark is, that the southern vote, in 
both Conventions, could have been concentrated 
at any time upon either one of the northern can- 
didates, with one remarkable exception—which | 
will mention by and by—provided only that the 
northern men could have united upon him. At 
any moment the South would have accepted Gen- 
eral Cass, or Mr. Buchanan, or Governor Marcy ;— 
in the Whig Convention, the South was most 
anxious to take Mr. Fillmore ; but it was impos- 
sible to bring the North to their support, Each 0 
them, by the eagerness of his pro-slavery course, 
had signed his own death-warrant in States enough 
to defeat him. And as to Mr. Fillmore, on whom 
the South were more unanimous than on any one 
of all the other candidates, his bloody right hand 
had signed the fugitive slave law; and therefore it 
was as certain, as anything future can be, tha! 
he could not obtain a single electoral vote nort! 
of Mason & Dixon’s line. The infinite mercy © 
| God may wash that blot from his name in another 
world, but it can never be forgotten in this. And 
thus they all came under that great moral law 
which forever cries ‘* Woe! woe!”’ to the offender. 
Fascinated by the brilliancy of the prize, they for- 
got the eternal law of rectitude and humanity, 
by which alone it can be honorably won and 
worn. 
| [A Votce. 
Pierce? 








What do you say of General 





like cases, to offend. He points to the ignomini- 


| ous body of his victim, and, as the herald of God, | 


Mr. MANN. Some one inquires what I sy 
of General Pierce. I say of General Pierce, that 
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rad been conspic uous in the pro- slavery con- world, it is inexpressibly s sad that offenses should 
- the last two years; if he had been known | come. It would be still more sad if we could not 
ardent lover of the fugitive slave law, and | usethem to warn others from offending. Besides, | the United States Bank, written and spoken 
answered the Richmond Scott letter about a the drama, in one of whose scenes we were brought | through all the eastern cities in its behalf, and 

he never would have received the Balti- || together upon the stage and enacted a part, has | made James Watson Webb and Nicholas Biddle 
al nation. Some other man would have || now been played out, and I am now able toestab- | his bosom confidants and counsellors; surely, if 
vn expumed for the occasion. Not knowledge | lish by history all the positions I then maintained | Mr. Clay, in 1848, had declared for free trad: 

but ignorance of him, secured his nomina- || by argument. against all tariffs, against river and harbor im- 
The grandeur of Mr. Webster’s intellect—the provements, and against all the policy that had 
, Vorce. How of General Scott ?] first point always made in his defense—I readily | most signalized his life; surely, if Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. MANN. Had General Scott devoted him- || admit. On this point I give his friends certe 
‘+9 the cause of slaver Vy for the last two years, blanche of concession and agreement—the whole 


Surely, if Generai Jackson, in 1836, in order to 


‘ 


obtain a third election, had courted and defended 





m, 


during the controversy respecting the new Terri- 


— had suddenly avowed himself the disciple 


Paras 


s competitors had done, he would not have |, argument their own way. of Clarkson and Ww ilberforce, and had raised the 
sl 1 nominated, His shoct-comings in that in- But, on the next point, I claim to have the || sta Aaa of “‘immediate emancipation;’’—surely, 
- _as everybody knows, is the reason, and I | whole concession and argument my own way:— | I say, neither of these events would have furnished 
t almost say the sole ee why the South that though his intellect were fitted to filla “*‘Dome | such ample material of contradiction and amaze- 


i the pro-slavery part of the North oppose him. || of Thought,”’ vast as one of those Egy pian ment as are supplied by the melancholy case | am 
for this the South would prefer him before statues that have been lately found on the | now considering. After having nurtured, tutored, 
hor of his rivals. banks of the Nile, from whose craniums the na- and led northern anti-slavery sentiment for thirty 
1, revard to Mr. Webster, there are three || tives have long been in the habit of cutting mill- | years; after having claimed the “ patented thun- 
s which I poapess to elucidate—his position stones without sensibly diminishing their bulk, der’’ of the Wilmot proviso; and after hav ing dis- 
cial and marked hostility to slavery in 1848, || yet if he could exchange it all to blot out the his- |! covered the North 
at he did for the cause of slavery in 1850, and || tory of that 7th of March speech, he would make 


v the South requited him in 1852. His case || & divine speculation. 


PRLS Tan iy 2 ON Nae 


star,in a single day, without 
premonition or cause of change, Mr. Webster 
espouses doctrines more southern than South 


pews tere pees 


eculiarly impressive. Instructive warnings For proof of this, { might cite volumes. I might Carolina, and becomes Calhouner than Mr. Cal- 
the others are, yet ‘*the Secretary stands | refer to his Pilgrim Address at Plymouth, and his | houn. 
e.’ Tam about to speak of his downfall in || reply to Colonel Hayne, and select something W here shall the searcher of history find a par- 
spirit of personal exultation, though he has from almost every page of those volumes of elo allel for this? I know of none. I can conceive 
e me the greatest wrong. Jecause, when quence—beautiful as painting, and grand as statu- | but one—that of Moses, from the « fines of 
ting on the top of his political Olympus, he ary—whose appeals fell upon men’s hearts like | Jordan, and the top of Pisgah, commanding the 


ed his shafts at me, I scorn to retaliate when || an afflatus of the spiritof God. With all this, | children 
elies deserted and despairing at its base. The might then contrast what he has written and spoke n n to Ph oh: vet stri- 
: does not live, (unless now it be himself,) who | since the day of his downfall, pictorial as itis, with | ving to persuade them that the “ geography’”’ and 
ta more poignant grief at his ruin than was felt || emblems of whips and chains, of auction-bloc ks, || **scenery’’ of the Nile would render slavery there 
this heart of mine. But it was not on the 2st || and shrieking fugitives, fleeing from the bloody | impossible. 
of June last, and at Baltimore that he fell; but on || lash and the lecher’s arms, and finding no protec- And vet 
7th of March, 1850, in the Senate of the United || tion in the sanctuary of Faneuil Hall,or underthe | C 


of Israel to march back into the land of 
Egypt, for re-subjugatt 


, when the trial-hour of the Baltimore 
onvention came, what did he gain by it all? <A 


Sates, It was then that he sunk his beaming | shadow of Bunker Hill, or by the sacred monu- || single southern State? Not one. A single dele- 
»rehead in the dust, never again, I fear, to be || ments of Lexington and Concord. catefrom asouthern State? Notone. Withall the 
ced uo. It was then that he tore from his brow But I will confine myself to a single item of | efforts that official power, and the wealth of cities, 
evlorious diadem of Fame and cast its clustered || proof, irrefragable and conclusive: and amazing industry could make; with all that 
ars away—a diadem richer than ever blazed The Buffalo Convention of 1848, proclaimed its || subscription nominations, and Faneuil Hall meet 


m the brow of royal Ity, for its gems were not || determination *‘ to maintain the rights of freelabor || ings, and Castle Garden committees, and Wall 
cxthered from rock or mine, but from the more || against the aggressions of the slave power, and to 

cious treasures of wisdom and eloquence. secure free soil for a free people.’ — nt hones of tariff and southern trade could 
Then thousands of hearts were wrung with an- It declared its ** independence of the slave pow- | effect, Mr. Wel 
ruish, as cold, relentless, and blaspheming, those || er, and its fixed determination to rescue the Fed- er 


street, and State street, and subsidized presses, and 


ster could rally but an average of 


nine votes in a convention of almost three 


state doctrines fell from his lips. I say no eral Government from its control.” hundred members. and never, on any balloting, 
som, Save NOW perhaps his own, was ever more It deciared that the proviso of Jefferson to pro- according to the po itical thermometer which meas- 
ieeply saddened at the spectacle of that moral hibit slavery in all the territories, and the ordinance ured his popularity, did he rise above th rty-two 
ruin than mine. As I think of him now, ever- || of 1787, excluding slavery from the Northwest- || degrees—the point of eternal congelation! No 


recurring and dirge-like, do the elegiac strains, | ern Territory ‘* clearly show that it was the settled || southern State gave him a vote! No soutliern 
ritten for the oecasion by the great Poet of ‘ polic Vy of the n ation, not to extend, nationalize, or || delecate was sent there to sive himavote! Fifty- 
Humanity, wake. their mournful echoes in my || ‘encourage, but to limit, localize, and discourage 


i 
‘ 
& 
: 
i 
P 
# 
8 
& 
a 


as 


three opportunities occurred, extending from day 


ee 


breast: i] . slavery; and to this pol icy which should ne ver to day, and, according to an acconnt pub lishe d 

a a. . : > . : ~~ ee » nenfeased ava. wit 

“So fallen ! so lost! the tight withdrawn || ‘have been departe d from, the governiwnent ought | in the Boston Courier, from a professe d ye-wit- 

Which once he wore ! ‘to return.’ ness of the scene, the northern friends of Mr. 

rea from his gray hairs gone It declared ‘* that it is the duty of the Federal! Webster besought their southern brethren with 
erevermore. ‘ 


Government to relieve itself from all responsi- 


prayers and entreaties, sad and tearful enouch to 
bility for the existence or continuance ofs 


j ivery || have melted flint, to have melted platinum, to have 
wherever that Government possesses constitu- melted anything but 


. 


Revile him not—the Tempter bath 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 





the infusible heart of sl ive rv, 


-~ « 


Befit his fall! tional authority to legislate on that st ibject, and | and yet they were inexora le. Nay, according 

dns ‘is thus responsible for its existence. to the published statement of his friend, Doctor 
) { ) 2 assion’s £ ° , . t ‘ 

Ophea be e i a ae It declared ** that the only safe means of pre- Bell, a delegate from the Fourth Congressional! 
ie no ig . 


° 


Have lighted up and led his age, venting the extension of slavery into territory District of Massachusetts, after the fifty-second 


Falls back in night. ‘now free, is to prohibit its existence in all such ballot, and when it became certain that General 
Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark ‘territory by an act of Congress.” Scott would be nominated the next time, these 
A bright soul driven, | It declared ‘* that we accept the issue which the || southern gentlemen ‘* were earnestly appealed to, 
Fiend-goaded down the endless dark, ‘slave ye has forced upon us, and to their de- ‘as a matter of courtesy, and to place our eandi- 
From hope and Heaven ! ‘ 


mand for more slave territories, our calm butfinal || ‘ date [Mr. Webster] right | wrong?] on the page 
answer is, no more slave States—no more slave || ‘of history, to unite in the final vote on Mr. 


. 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 


7 Tusult him now, ais ‘ territory.’’ ‘ Webster, which would have left him with some 
=e Samckieoaeee shame, his dim, And what did Mr. Webster say of this plat- * one hundred and twenty or thirty votes’’— they 
5 form, within one month after it had been adopted? | refused to give him even that empty compliment. 
Sut let its humbled sons, instead, This is his language: in eeetnten teen the tein ot Wie Webster, 
From sea to lake, & SS eee eos hat his Buffalo platforn : no bh oe scale onl that I and all thos 
A long lament, as for the dead, “ T have said, gentle ? that in this aoe ne atform, for the last eighteen months, tha and all those 
In sadness make. this collect ofthe new school, there is nothing new Phere with whom | am politically associated . have fore- 
\| is nothing in it that all the Whigs of the northern and mid ae 2 meadicted it eee oak 6 aol 
Of all we loved and honored, naught dle States may not adopt. Gentlemen, it is well known || S€€ tt and predicted it with as much conkdence 
Save power remains— || that there is nothing in this Buffalo platform which, in gen- as an astronomer foretellsaneclipse. Let us trust 
A fallen angel’s pride of thought, eral, does not meet the approbation of all the Whigs of the || that the fate of such victims wil! not be lost for 
Still strongin chains. middle and northern States. Suppose, now, that all of us the future upon northern men 
. || who are Whigs should go and join the Free Soil party, : porn tec: Ok ee 
All else is gone: from those great eyes {| what would he the result? Why, so far nothing would Sir, out of this fugitive siave law has arisen an 
The soul has fled ; |, happen, but thatthe Whig party would have changed its ill- sounding , half-barbarous word to express the 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, ? 


name. That would be all. Instead of being the Whig 


wholly barbarous idea that the law is never to be 
party, it would be the Free-Soii party. We should be alt 


The man is dead! 


7" i - repealed or moditied. It is thew rd * Pir ality.’? 
Then, pay the reverence of old days } there, ex actly upon the same principles upon which we Ti Sas . i Lae alve ae, rot into somew aie pe E 
To his dead fame: | have ‘always stood.’ his word has already ¢g ; mewhat n 
, > . ‘ as -_ ‘ 3 tis deatined 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, Now, contrast this full, explicit, comprehen- mon use in regard to its objects, is destined to 
And hide his shame !”’ 7 


sive, and ap parently ingenuous subsc ription and ret into universs a! use in regard o its authors. 
Still, I should leave this part of my subject adhesion to all the doctrines and articles of the || | think General Cass and Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
maimed and incomplete should I forbear to draw || Buffalo platform, in 1848, with the 7th of March || Fillmore and Mr. Webster, with many others, 
the moral which the fate of this eminent man speech in 1850, and with all that has since followed || have by! his time an interior and realizing sense 


80 impressively teaches. In the history of this! it from the same source. || of what the word ** finality” means. ‘Though tov 
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late for them to profit by it, I hope it will be 
blessed to the use of others. 

And what palliation, what pretext, what sub- 
terfuge even, had these men for such betrayal of 
human rights? Nothing, literally nothing, but 
that fraudulent idea of ** danger to the Union;’’ 
that ery of ‘* wolf,’’ which the South always raises 
when she has an object to accomplish; and which 
she will always continue to raise, on pretences 


more and more shadowy and evanescent, the | 


more we have the folly to heed it. The same 
threat is now, at this instant time, made if the 
North does not give them their choice in the two 
andidates for the Presidency. 

Among redundant proofs, demonstrating that 
the Union has been in no peril, nor shadow of 
peril, there are two which never have been an- 

wered, and never can be answered. Notwith- 
standing all that was done in this House, and 
more especially in the Senate, and by all the pro- 

avery pressesand pro-slavery champions, North 
nd South, during the year 1850, to create a panic 


{ never abie to 


» behalf of the Union, they were 
fect the price of United States stocks, neither in 
this country nor in Europe, so that the difference 
ld be discovered with a microscope. Now, of 
men lt and ints are 
Universally they ire a timid 
If there be a cloud in the heavens, or a rip- 


vine, stox kl olde rs 


annul 
the most sensitive. 
mle on the surface, they fear wreck, and shout the 
But ] 

t politicians nor pantie ma 
heir 


vlarm. timid as 


they constitutionally are, 
kers could diseompose 
serenity by all their insane cries about the 
crumbling of the Union to pieces; and there was 
ot a member of the Castle Garden committees 
vho would have taken one cent less, or would not 
seiven every cent as much, for United States 
s on the 


i 
ALLY E 


days when they sent forth their 
nt resolves as before or after. 

I will cite an authority whose 
oundness upon the question in issue | believe in, 
nd certainly my opponents will not dispute: 


Securitie 
rraudul 


On this point 


‘ We have preserved and fostered credit till all have be 
moe interested in its further continuance and preservation. 
thas run deep and wide into our whole system of social 

iivery man feels the vibration when a blow is struck 
upon if And this is the reason why nobody has escaped 
the influence of the Secretary’s recent measure. While 
credit is delicate, sensitive, casily wounded, and more 
easily alarmed, it is also infinitely ramified, diversified, 
xiending everywhere, and touching everything.’’* 


And yet the very men who, in their capacity of 
politicians, shrieked ‘* danger to the Union,”’ in 
their other capacity of stock-dealers and mer- 
chants, never varied their asking or their giving 
prices one jotor tittle. They cried * earthquake,”’ 
when nota rumble could be heard nor a jar felt; and 
they tried to make us believe that a tornado was 
uprooting the forests, when nobody could see a 
leaf on a tree moving. No! theery of danger to 
the Union was raised to divert attention from their 
assaults upon the Constitution. It was the latier 
and not the former that was in danger. 

Another reason, and it isastanding and continu- 
ous one, why there was no danger to the Union, 
consists in the fact that theSouth, according to their 
own estimate, are under bonds of $1,500,000,000 
to keep the public peace. Let them break up this 
Union, and their property in slaves, which they 
now value at this enormous sum, will not, at the 
end of a quarter of a century, be worth so many 
groats. Does anybody imagine that this Union 
can be dissolved without civil commotion, without 
revolution by arms? Sir, this is a subject incon- 
ceivably painful; but it is a possibility spoken of 
and sported with by others with such levity, that 
[ am constrained to invest it with some of its ap- 
propriate solemnities. Doesany one believe there 
can be two border nations, one founded on the 
principle of freedom, and the other on the basis of 
slavery, having a contiguous frontier of three thou- 
sand miles, and daily traversing the same waters, 
with immunity from war? And in such wars, who 
will be the eager allies of the North? Sir, there 
are ten thousand fugitive slaves in Canada to-day 
capable of bearing arms, and their number is in- 
creasing faster than ever. They are practicing the 


use of fire-arms, and the menage of the horse. ‘The | 


story of their oppressions is recounted every day, 
in every hamlet and at every fire-side. The 
mothers nurse their children with milk and with 


* Webster's Speeches—[ Speech on the removal of the De- 
posits |—vol, 4., p. 92. 
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vengeance together. ‘The knowledge of a north star 
is penetrating further and further into the south- 
ern interior, and arousing new hearts to the effort 
of self-emancipation. A dissolution of the Union 
repeals the accursed act of 1850. The free soil of 
Canada and the British Provinces—the only free 
soil there now is on the northeastern part of this 
continent—is brought down to Mason and Dixon’s 
|line. We have in the northern States a population 
of two hundred thousand of African de#ent. In 
| case of war between the two sections, thousands 
of this colored race will fly to the land of bondage, 
swift as they ever flew from it. They will go to 
make desolation of the realm that once made deso- 
lation of them, and of all they held dear. Under 
their avenging cry, insurgents will rise up like an 
exhalation over all the South. There areno mo- 
tives more terrible than those which urge a bonds- 
man to his revenge. Perpetual proximity between 
master and slave, furnishes perpetual opportunity 
for retribution. Every house is an arsenal of 
weapons; every tool on the plantation an instru- 
mentof death. Fire and darkness are allies which 
nature proffers him. In this warfare, the master 
does not go into the battle alone; hts wife and chil- 
dren are at his side, whose weakness or whose 
beauty, in presence of an imbruted foe, may pro- 
voke the first assault. Ay, sir, in a civil or a 
servile war, the South will be in a more perilous 
condition than !f every kernel of gunpowder in all 
the magazines of an army, just on the eve of bat- 
tle, should suddenly become animated, and set it- 
self on fire. If the South wish to exhibit to the 
world, on a magnificent scale, the natural retribu- 
tions of slavery; if they wish to realize, in their 
own fair land, and by Hyder Alis of their own, 
Burke’s terrible picture of the desolation of the 
Carnatic, they have but one thing to do, and that 
is to dissolve this Union. ButIdo not fear that 
any such madness will possess them. As I said 
before, they are under bonds of $1,500,000,00 to 
keep the peace, and their wives and daughters are 
sureties in the bonds. All wealth that is consum- 
able, all affection that is destructible, all chastity 
that is violable, are pledged for the fulfillment of 
their vows. 

Waiving a hundred other facts and considera- 
tions, the two which I have now specified are suf- 
ficient to show that this ery of ** danger to the 
Union,’’ was wholly baseless and deceptive. 

From another point of the compass, and from 
an independent series of facts, a similar moral may 
be drawn for future presidential aspirants. Neither 
the Democratic party nor its northern leaders had 
anything to gain by the Mexican war, and yet 
they plunged headlong into it at the dictation of 
the South. The Whig party, as such, always 
pronounced the war itself to be an aggression, and 
its territorial acquisitions a robbery. Yet the 


great body of this party voted the supplies that || 


ratified its inception. Opposition to the war of 
1812, had proved politically disastrous to many of 
those who made it; and it was foreseen that 
opposition to the Mexican war might be attended 
with similar results. Hence the lukewarmness 
of Whig opposition in Congress, and hence the 
voting of supplies to carry it on. Hence the pro- 
slavery men, and the ‘ manifest-destiny’’ men 
| were allowed to have their way; and so the war 
was continued at an estimated expenditure in the 


whole, of more than $200,000,000, and the ultimate | 


acquisition of territory, some portion of which is 
already occupied by slaves, and two thirds of 
which is laid open to slavery by law. 


And now, what has been the effect of that war | 


upon both the Democratic and Whig civilians, 
who either vigorously sustained it, or opposed to 
it only a feeble resistance? It made the Cesars 
who have come back to rule over Rome. But for 
the Mexican war, General Taylor would have re- 
mained a ‘* frontier colonel,’’? as Mr. Webster 
sneeringly called him, and not even lunacy would 
have conceived of him for President. But for the 
Mexican war, General Scott, though in honor and 
in bravery retaining his invincibility, would have 
lacked, to political wooers, the more potent charm 
of availability, and would never have been nomin- 
ated. And but for the Mexican war, the shades 
of oblivion would soon have perfected their easy 
| work of hiding the name of General Pierce from 
| the world forever. And now behold the civilians, 
\\ Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, and the rest, who stood 


roo —_— 


|| feated in 1848 by the very man whom the y 
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sponsors and godfathers for that bloody deed. De 
supported had raised up! General Taylorann” 
fited only one Santa Anna in Mexico, by; h eg 
dozen athome. Look, too, at Mr. Webster. ae 
giant blows, had a been struck at the 
time, might have broken the helmet and 
the mailed armor of that Mars; yet see him 
aside in 1848 to make room for one hero 
that war; and in 1852, hardly allowed to e 
‘name as a competitor against another, 
also, see General Pierce, who had about as meenel 
to do with the Mexican victories, as little [ylye r 
with the Trojan war, yet plucking the nominn:,..,. 
from Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, Douglas, and a ith 
rest. The camp triumphs over Cabinet and goo. 
ate. The cedant arma toga is read backwar, 
How many of these warriors will remain jy [ary 
and in 1860, to shoulder aside the civilians | 
third and fourth time, because they were { 
their duty in waging or in tolerating that oe 
mains to be seen. But whata righteous yer 
tion for those civilians who, at first, mioh: } 
prevented, or afterwards might have stayed; 
effusion of human blood! As aspecimenot 
justice, romance or drama has nothing finer 
; Il have, sir, but one topic more to present, | ‘ 
I shall have sufficiently disobeyed and defied ; 
Baltimore resolutions, for this time, and s 
ready to sitdown. As I said before, presen! 
forebode ill to the cause of freedom, in t! 
but a more searching analysis throws a 
light upon our prospects. 

Let us see, in the first place, why it is that | 
North, with almost two thirds of the px ;, 
and of the votes of the whole Union, is controlled 
on all questions pertaining to slavery by the other 
third belonging to the South. The answer j 
hand. Weat the North are divided into two 
ties, Whigs and Democrats, who balance, and, j 
all political contests, neutralize each other. Nom- 
inally, the South is divided into the same parties, 
but, in whatever regards slavery, it is undivided 
and a unit—indissoluble as the Siamese twins; for 
where you find Chang, you are sure to find Eng. 
On tarifis, river and harbor improvements, and so 
forth, they carry on a feeble and somnolent ¥ 
fare among themselves; but whenever the tocsin 
of slavery is sounded, they awaken to seize their 
arms, and form in solid column for a quick-siep 
march to the point in contest. Hence, by obtain- 

| ing the feeblest support from the North—generally 
speaking by stealing marches upon us, while we 
are engrossed by our accustomed vocations— 
easy triumph is won. The nominal division of 
parties, therefore, is very far from being the tr 
one. The country is, and for a long time has 
| been, for all purposes aside from the spoils of of- 
fice, divided into three parties of very nearly equal 
numbers—the Whigs and Democrats of the North, 
and the pro-slavery party of the South—the latter, 
with the slightest aid, or even with acquiescence 
from either of the others, being able to prevail. 
And this will continue to be the case, until 
cal anti-slavery party is formed at the North, to 
balance this pro-slavery party of the South, and to 
do battle for liberty as they do for slavery. Suc! 
a party, in sufficient numbers to contend success- 
| fully with its antagonists, may not be immediately 
formed, and therefore I see before us a period o! 
struggle and trial. But the spirit of God is on our 
|| side in this work. Thelaws of the moral universe, 
the laws of nature, the laws of population and 
|| power, are our allies, and therefore we must pre 
vail. . 
| Look at the amazing fact that the southern 
|| States, with more than double the area of te 
northern, after an experiment of more than sixty 
_ years of free government, have but about half e 
free population of the latter. I say the area of the 
former is more than double the area of the latter; 
but this is by no means the only element of their 
natural superiority. Their milder climate; ther 
more fertile and easily-cultivable soil, and its happy 
adaptation for producing the great staples of cou- 
merce which the whole civilized world wil! have 
‘and are ready to pay for, gives to the South ot 
least a twofold advantage over the North, acre 
|| for acre, or State for State. With their superem- 
'| inent and easily-understood advantages, the south- 
ern section of this Union might possess, and os 
| for its slavery would to-day possess, threefold 
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—omlation of the northern section—all free, 
essed with more abounding comforts and 
sence, and with all the means of embellish- 
: education, and universal culture. As com- 
as i with the North in all that gives individual 


eydence or social strength, instead of being 
enenn ; 


| 


. one to two, they should be as three to one. | 


and Kentucky, separated only bya ribbon’s | 


of water, illustrates this problem, even to 

. has struck them down from their lofty »re- 
ie; that has dwarfed their gigantic capa- 
und driven them to maintain an ascendency— 





‘tely worthless, and worse than worthless— 
wporning northern politicians, instead of ex- 
in the legitimate superiority of home-born 
indecaying vigor. 
) always has been, and always will be ex- 
sed in the history of mankind—the law that 
ris weakness; that all wickedness is demen- 
By a law, fixed as gravitation, error tends to 
1d moral wrong to imbecility. Let any 
| act upon a false theory, and in that, his 
will be disappointed, and his fortunes 
Let a community legalize false princi- 
it evil institutions into its organic 
l, 19 its sensorium—its strength becomes 
, and its glory turns black. False no- 
-even ignorance about the laws of health, 
se upon an individual, or epidemics 
untry. False conclusions in political 
nkrupt a city or the treasury of a na- 
metaphysical or theological dogmas 
the faculties, vitiate the knowledge, and re- 
spirations of their possessors; and the 
ts that adopt them dwindle into 
contemptible, and perish. 
lls out error by the meanness of its re- 
Neither caste, primogeniture, nor hier- 
ycan saveit. The false notions of Aristotle, 
the perfectness of the circle for motion, 
e law of equilibrium for fluids, with other 
rdities, kept the philosophic and inventive 
world in irons for two thousand 
ut then they passed into everlasting con- 
False maxims in government, and false 





or ine ser 


f ; ecomie 


{ 


of the 





tices in political economy, have worked out 
terrible problem of Ireland’s ruin, sending 





two millions of her people through disease 
irvation into the grave, or into exile, within 
e last ten years, and completing by processes 
ich make ‘destruction sicken,’’ the dreadful 
lemonstration of a crime which was begun six 
enturies ago, and has now passed into the Ge- 
ina of eternal execration wherever history 
shall be read. 
= 
ed, it mustinecur the penalties ordained of God 
wainst both. As it corrupts domestic virtue, 
travenes the natural laws of a nation’s prosper- 
y and growth, excludes and drives away those 
who are instinct with the love of freedom, from 
settling within its borders, makes general educa- 
on impossible, and eviscerates from the Gospel 
' Jesus Christ the highest and purest of its prin- 
ples and precepts, it follows by a law of ada- 


It is slavery, and slavery alone, | 


his is only the fulfillment of an eternal law | 


| 


‘ow, as slavery is error and wickedness com- 


mantine necessity, that the body politic, which | 


suffers it, is vulnerable in every part, and that 
physical and moral death besieges every gate of 
iiscitadel. Slavery assails all the laws of God 
vroadside; and it must, therefore, receive His ret- 
nibutions broadside. 

These are but specimens of the weakness which 

always inflicted by error, and of the fatuity that 
ensues from moral wrong. They are specimens 
of those ** Higher Laws” of God, which fulfill their 
‘estiny, whether men heed them or defy. They 
crush the resistant, while resisting, and silence 
the blasphemer in mid volley. 

It the northern States of this Union, therefore, 
will cherish liberty while the southern foster 
Slavery, the predominance of the former in politi- 
“al power, as well as in all other things desirable, 
will soon be overwhelming. Foreign annexations 
oy the latter cannot redress the balance. They 
out palliate the symptoms of a distemper which is 
organic,—as the newly-erected wing of a lazar- 
‘louse, for a time dilutes the infection, which it 
soon sends back to aggravate the general virulence. 


appeal to the friends of liberty, then, wherever | 


they may be found, to stand fast in their integrity; | 
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for, to adopt the sentimentof Mr. Jefferson, in such 
a contest, there is not an attribute of the Almighty 
but must take part with us. 

Sir, I have endeavored now to speak upon the 
real and true state of the Union. I have desired 
to ascertain towards what point of the moral com- 
pass this great vehicle, which we call Govern- 
ment, freighted as it is with so much of human 
welfare, and with the fondest hopes of the op- 
pressed, is now moving. I have sought to deter- 
mine that direction, not by the meteoric lights 
which are exhaled from human passion and self- 
ishness, but by taking observation of the unchange- 
able luminaries of truth and duty, which shine 
down upon us forever from their fixed places in 
the skies. I have spoken no word in the spirit of 
a partisan or a politician; but have sought to em- 
brace within my vision the horizon of the future 
as well as of the present. 

The mere politician judges of events by their 
immediate consequences—by their relation to him- 
self and his party. Under our Constitution, the 
next four years is the politician’s eternity. The 
next election is his judgment day. The blessed- 
ness of his future consists in an anticipated share 
of the $200,000,000 to be distributed from the 
National Treasury during the next presidential 
term, and in being one of the hundred thousand 
men who for the same period are to be elevated into 
conspicuousness. But the eternity that | believe 
in will not end on the 4th of March, 1856. Con- 
sequences are to flow from events now passing, 
which are unending in their nature and their in- 
fluence. Interests are at stake infinitely more im- 
portant than the temporary official prominence or 
obscurity of a hundred thousand men—infihitely 
more precious than $200,000,000, or two hundred 
millions of Californias, with golden Australias to 
boot. He only is worthy the name of statesman, 
he only is fit to preside over the affairs of a great 
nation, whose vision takes in the vast relations of 
cause and effect; whose judgment is determined 
by what must be, in the future, as well as by what 
exists in the present, and who never erects a super- 
structure of Constitution or law for the protection 
or the enjoyment of any human interest, without 
laying its foundations on the law of God. 


CALIFORNIA INTERESTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. McCORKLE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 30, 1852, 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, in behalf of California interests,— 
Mr. McCORKLE said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: [ would not undertake, at this 
late day in the session, to address this House on 
ordinary subjects; but as the matters upon which 
I shall remark are important to my constituents, 
I ask permission of the Houseto write them out at 
length. As an impression is sought to be created 
in the minds of the people of California, by evil- 
disposed persons, that the Democratic and domi- 
nant party in Congress are not only inimical to 
their interests, but have, without cause, delayed 
the passage of certain laws of the last importance 
to them, which have been recommended by the 
present Executive; I deem it aduty to myself and 
colleagues, and to the party whose principles I 
have ever advocated, to set the facts properly be- 
fore the people of my State, and let them judge for 
themselves as to the true state of the case, and de- 
cide as to which of the two great political parties 
of the country they must look for that enlightened 
and liberal legislation which their peculiar and 
anomalous condition requires. I have no motive, 
and certainly no desire, to deceive any man; and 
holding to the idea that a dishonest politician is a 
dishonest man, I am personally, as well as politi- 
cally, responsible for the truth and correctness of 
what I may say. 

The position which Califernia holds to this 
Union is a delicate one. Separated as we are by 
thousands of miles of plains, deserts, and almost 
impassable mountains, from our sister States, and 
feeling from this isolation keenly the power of this 
Government to protect us in case we should need 
your succor, and bound to you and our free in- 
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stitutions by bonds which accumulate strength by 
their extension, anything like negiect falls with 
stunning force and effect upon us, and is, beyond 
doubt, and naturally enough, calculated, however 
repulsive the idea ‘may be, to lead the mind to 
look to ultimate results, and contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a separation, and the establishment of 
an independent Republic on the Pacific. My ob- 
ject inthe remarks | am about to submitis to 
demonstrate on the one hand, that to the Demo- 
cratic party of the United States must the people 
of California look for that liberal and progressive 
legislation and action which is necessary to de- 
velop and make available our own vast internal 
resources, and eventually give us the control and 
rrofit of the trade and commerce of the nations 
inhabiting the islands and the western shores of the 
Pacific; and on the other, that we cannot expect, 
and will never receive from the Whig party, iden- 
tified as it is with restriction upon commerce, and 
conservatism in politics, as opposed to progress, 
that legislation, liberal and free, tha 
and condition require. 

The war with Mexico, and the results, one of 
the most important of which was the 
of California, was declared, and supp 
the begin 
by the Democratic party, and was opposed by the 
Whie party with a rancor a which hae 
cast upon some of the prominent men of that party 
yn of their fidelity to their country, which 


will extend to the third and fourth generation of 


t our position 


acquisition 
rted from 
Ling of hostilities until the treaty of peace, 


nd violence 
a suspici 
I 


those who at that crisis arrayed themselves against 
it After the treaty of peace, weak minded and 
timid men were alarmed 
tion A meri 
miles from the newly-acquired territory, gave 


themselves 


at the results, and a por 

of the an people, living thousands of 
y- 

trouble and ut 

card to the form of 


adopted by the people of 


rreat easiness in re 
rovernment that should be 
* California. Mr. Polk, 
at that time President of the United States, recom- 
mended to Congress the immediate organization of 
aterritorial eovernment, and the extension of the 
laws of the Republic The Congress, 
however, of the United States was at that period 
composé d of men—some of wh m, I recret to say, 
are still to be found in high places—who arrogated 
tothemselves the richt and the powento prescribeall 
laws and regulations eople of the Pacific; 
an assumption in direct iflict with all the funda- 
mental principles of this Republic, and betraying 
an arrozance truly conten ptible, in supposing we 
had not the ability to take care of ourselves, and 
reculate our own domestic affairs 

The recommendation of Mr. 


over 


for th e pe 


Polk was disre- 


garded, and Congress failed to act any laws for 
our benefit and protection, a d we were left to 
take care of ourselves. In the mean time, the 
military frovernment put in eration during the 


war, continued in existence, exercising all the 
powers co iferred on C : d the President 
by the Co stitution of the United State - Thev 
levied and collected taxe anized and kept 
in full force the miserable alcalde system of Mex- 
ico, from which the seeds of endless litiration have 
been sown broadcast over the count they ap- 


pointed and removed civil officers at pleasure, vest 
ing them with the most arbitrary powers: refunded 
collected of the people, military con- 
tributions levied during the war; expended in 
the erection of barracks for the army hundreds of 
thousal ds of dollars, at a point whi h had no 
recommendation, other than the possibility of a 
good speculation to those interested; threatened, 
when the citizens of San Francisco refused to pa 
the customs on imported, to bring all the 
the Navy and Army, to compel their 
obedience to the usurped powers of the military 
At last the people, finding that their 
own Government at home had refused them pro- 
tection, and had denied the benefits of the 
laws of the United Stat letermined to make for 
enact their own 
ople were oceu- 
im letter of 
T tylor “was rece ved, recommending 
us to org inl re e,i nd 
send on our constitution, and anply for admission 
into the Union, in order to avoid the agitation of 
"the slavery question, which then threatened the 
very Union itself. 
When the failure or refusal of Congress to act 


from taxes 


roods 


forces oT 
government, 
1} . 
rem 


themselves a government, and 
laws. Whilst the mind 
pied with this im] 
President 


‘ 
of the 


ria mensure, tiie 


state government at one 
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in our behalf became known, loud and deep were 
the curses and complaints, not upon the Govern- 
ment, nor upon the people of the United States, 
but upon those in power, and whose duty it was 
to protect us, and had notthe moral courage to do 
it. The American mind never stands still—Amer- 
ican energy knows no fail—and the staunch re- 
publicans inhabiting California, who had periled 
life and property in the mountains, on the plains 
and deserts, were not the men to be discouraged 
or endure longer the exercise of powers usurped 
by military officers; they resolved to make for 
themselves-a government, and enact for themselves 
laws suitable to their wants and condition. The 
history of man does not present a more sublime 
record of human action than this. On the unex- 
plored shores of the Pacific, thousands of miles 
from our mother country and sister States, sur- 
rounded by an almost equal number of foreigners, 
iynoraat of our institutions, and who gave obedi- 
ence to law only through fear, the indomitable 
energy of the American character, and their love 
for republican institutions, and the Republic itself, 
led them on to the formation of a government 
which, for radicalism and simplicity, has no equal, 
and no precedent. By force of public opinion the 
wheels of State were put in motion. In view of 
this condition of things in California, the popula- 
tion of which was made up from all quarters of | 
the world, whose customs, manners, and mode of 

life all tended to engender and increase crime and 

disorder, no partin the history of mankind pre- 

sents so sublime a spectacle, or furnishes proof so 

couvineing of the capacity of man for self-govern- 

ment, Thus, from discord, anarchy, and political 

chaos, sprang California, like Venus from the sea, 

beautiful, mature, and perfect, the youngest sister 

of the Union of States, and she first-born of the 

Pacific, lovely in climate and scenery, rich in gold 

and precious stones—* the bright particular star,”’ 

which attracts the gaze of thousands who never 

heard of the comeliness of her sisters. 

Qur admission as a State into the Union, whilst it 
racked the Republic to its center, has also, it is to 
be hoped, settled forever the rights of one portion 
of the Confederacy under the Constitution, and 
demonstrated to the other the absolute necessity 
of respecting them, if they would have the Union 
perpetual, ‘The people of California did not pro- 
hibit slavery by constitutional enactment in obe- 
dience to the recommendation of the Cabinet of 
President Taylor, but because a majority of the 
people thought it was not their interest to adopt 
it. The people of California recognize the right 
of every State to regulate its own domestic affairs, | 
and deny both the right and policy of interference 
by other States. The rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion, as well as the geographical position of Cali- 
fornia; her extensive territory, having over nine 
hundred miles of sea-coast, and so great a divers- 
ity of interest as between the upper and lower 


portions, that a division and organization of an- | 


other State out of her territory is resolved into a 
simple question of time. Already the Legislature 
has placed the question before the people for their 
decision this fall; and if they find that it is their 
interest to divide the State, they will do it. The 


great disparity in the cost of every necessary of | 
life, the inequality and absolute injustice in the | 


levy of taxes and the fees of office—light in one 
portion of the State and burdensome in the other— 
demand a division, if not immediate, at some 
early day. 

in the formation of a constitution, the people 
will act for themselves; and if they find it expedi- 
ent to ingraft upon it the institution of slavery, 
they will do so, and will send up to you a consti- 
tution republican in its every feature, and ask for 
admission into the Union. The people of Cali- 
fornia, sir, hold, and will maintain inviolate, the 
right of each State to rerulate its own domestic af- 
fuirs, and will never surrender one tithe of the 
attributes of sovereignty which attach and belong 
to them. The people of the Pacific are like unto 
those on the Atlantic in one particular; and that 


is, in adopting and pursuing that course of policy | 


which they may suppose will conduce most to 
their prosperity and happiness. If itis found that 
slave labor is or would be beneficial, I think 
it is probable that they, like those of any other 
State, will seek a profitable investment for their | 
capital. My constituents are, I believe to a man, | 


'! at San Francisco. 
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in favor of the ** compromise measures,’’ and will | 
aid and assist whenever occasion may require in | 
carrying them into execution, believing as we do | 
that on their faithful observance depends the | 
Union. They love this Union—ay, sir, as the 
she grizzly bear of their own sublime mountains, 
loves her whelps—savagely; and if the time should | 
ever come, (which the gods forefend,) when it is | 
necessary to take up arms to protect the Consti- 
tution, the rights of the States, and the Union it- 


self, they will know but one banner, and that will || 


be the stars and stripes. 

The rapid strides of California in all that makes 
a State powerful, is the wonder of the world; and 
our condition requires speedy and prompt legisla- 
tion. While we acknowledge the tardiness of 
legislation which necessarily exists in all Repub- 
lics and Governments of complex powers, we fee! 
sorely its results. Our rapid progress and ad- 
vaneement, which, in the short space of three 
years, in the product of wealth, in commerce, and 


taxes paid, has placed us in the position as the 
third State in the Union, requires rapid legislation, 
It is true, that in the last Congress, most of which 
was consumed before California was admitted into 
the Union, many, and apparently extravagant, 
appropriations were made for her benefit; and I 
regret to be compelled to admit, that the neglect 
in some cases, and the faithless manner in others, | 
in which the law appropriating this money has | 
been executed by the party in power, has furnished | 
strong and good reasons for those in this House, 
of the Democratic party, otherwise favorably dis- 
posed to advance the interests of my constituents, 
to delay action on measures which I have brought | 
before them, and which all acknowledge to be 
necessary and important. 

Much, if not all, of reckless neglect and mis- | 
management in the execution of the laws, so far 
as California is concerned, has resulted from the 
colonial policy adopted by the party in power in | 
sending from the Atlantic States men to fill the 
most responsible offices on the Pacific; and the 
odium and disgrace which attaches, as it must, to 
some one, ought, and, in the minds of all just per- 
sons, will fall upon those in power. The defalca- 
tion of Mr. Collyer, who, as a reward for his par- 
tisan services, was sent to California as collector 
of the port of San Francisco, amounting to nearly 
$800,000, cannot be charged to my constituents; 
for I state here, and take pride in doing it, that 
there were, at the time of his appointment, hun- 
dreds of men belonging to the Whig party in Cal- 
ifornia, capable and honest, who would have so 
conducted that important office that not one cent 
would have been lost to the Treasury. 

The appropriations made for California during 
the last Congress, amounting in the aggregate to 
over $1,000,000, have been, as [ have already ad- 
mitted, mismanaged; and however unpleasant the 
duty, yet lam compelled to hold up to this House, | 
in justification of my constituents, the manner in | 
which it has been done, and place the responsi- 
bility where it belongs—on the Whig party in 
power. 

And, first, I call your attention to the use made 
of the fund appropriated for a marine hospital at 
San Francisco—an institution for which I shall 
ask an additional appropriation of this Congress. | 

MARINE HOSPITAL. 

A ‘* Democratic Congress’”’ in 1850 appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the erection of a marine hospital 
In no country perhaps in the 
world is an institution of this kind more required 
than in California. An agent, a partisan Whig, 
was sent out for the purpose of selecting the. site 
upon which it should be erected, receiving for his 
compensation the sum of $16 per day. This offi- 
cer, like all others sent out from the Atlantic States 
to look after the interests of my constituents, 
‘* whiled away”’ some six months, and did abso- 
lutely nothing; and to this day the amount appro- 
priated for this humane and benevolent purpose 
has not been expended, and the only result of the 
law has been that a favorite of the Whig party | 
has received, no doubt for partisan services, his 
full share of the amount appropriated. It is a 
lamentable fact, of which I have before spoken, 
that the Whig party and this Administration can- | 
not find men of their own political faith on the | 
Pacific who possess the qualification necessary to | 


discharge the duties of the various offices which | 


| the benefit of California while the Whig party 
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exist there; and as the representative of the y 
people of California I repel the imputation 4) 

cast by implication upon them, and condemn ; 
colonial policy of the Whig party of the Atle 

States, which dictates the appointment of men | 
high and responsible offices in California mn 
know nothing of the interests or condition of y), 
State, and, being mere political adventurers. .. 

still less. By this policy of the Whie party ste 
State has been almost ruined; and it will peoy,2 
the best efforts of a Democratic Administrat; i . 
restore her damaged reputation, and brine }., 
aflairs back to a healthy and creditable condition 


) 


e 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, 





Among the questions of importance which fr. hres, 
attracted the attention of ‘the Democratic Cy». é rss 
gress,’’ after the admission of California as 9 Sa, econ 
into the Union, was the condition, contro). 9. erect 
management of the Indians. An appro; ss epur 
was made, and the President authorized to a ap aa 
three commissioners, with full‘powers to treat wa = 7 
them, and to make such other arrangements as tho : Th 
circumstances might require. As in other r - 
in pursuance of the fixed policy toward Calit),. cw 
nia adopted by the present Administration, . hi 
gentlemen, entirely ignorant not only of the e rs | 
try, but especially of the nature and habits of i 
Indians, were sent out from the Atlantic ty h 
tect the people of the Pacific from the savages y a 


inhabit our State. These men, as might be ex. 
pected under the circumstances, have comn 
the most egregious blunders, and find oppose: 
them and the policy they adopted not only 7 
entire population of California, but the Senate of 7 
the United States, which has rejected every treaty 
made by them with the Indians, unanimo 
The enormous debts, amounting in all to nea 
$1,000,000, have been repudiated; and unfi 
nately, while justly depriving these imported 
cers of their portion of the profits and speculat 
many innocent third parties, who from their ranches T 
and stores have, in good faith, furnished them sup- 
plies, are also compelled to suffer losses. ' 
The question raised, and which stil! exists un- 
determined, as to whether the commissioners acted 
with or without the concurrence of the Indian De- 
partment and the Administration, | leave to | 
parties themselves to determine, but am in justi 
bound to say, that when the enormity of the acts 
of the commissioners in California was brought 
fully before the country, by a debate which oe- 
curred in this House some months since, the Ad- 
ministration, which wp to that time had been dor 
mant, moved in the matter, and dismissed these 
men from office. In view of, and to avert, the difi- 
culties which may arise, if absolute war does jot 
result, the present Congress have appropriated 
$100,000, and established the office of Super 
tendent of Indian Affairs, with full powers, in: 
der to quiet the Indians and remove the evils which 
would, in all probability, result from the necessary 
repudiation of the acts of the commissioners. 
The history of the Republic does not present 
an instance so flagrant of the usurpation and abuse 
of power as that exhibited in the action of these 
commissioners. They have not only usurpe: 
powers reserved in the Constitution to the 
President and Senate, in making and executing 
treaties, but have assumed to themselves a power 
expressly given to the House of Representa- 
tives in the appropriation of money, and have 
absolutely, with a vanity and arrogance unheard 
of, drawn upon the Treasury for hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars. The absurdity and ridicu- 
lousness of their official action almost forbids one 
from characterizing and denouncing it in the terms 
which it deserves. With such abuses of power 
and frauds in office, as these exhibited and proven, 
can it be wondered at that a Democratic Congress 
is slow to make appropriations or enact laws for 


holds the power in the executive branch of the 
Government? 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


In the year 1850, and immediately after the ad- 
mission of California as a State into the Union, 
an appropriation was made by the then ‘ Demo- 
cratic Congress’’ of $90,000 for the erection of 
light-houses on the coast of California, and also, 
in the year 1851, an additional appropriation 0! 
$15,000 for the same purpose. It was apparent 
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-time, and the subsequent history of my 
hag established the fact, that the commerce 
. Pacific would rapidly increase, and in order 
sve every facility and protection, the above 

- oriations were made, Notwithstanding the 
 cnecessity for the immediate erection of these 
houses on our coast, this appropriation re- 
cael untouched in the National Treasury for 
ove than eighteen months: a fact in itself suffi- 
to demonstrate that the existing Whig Ad- 
stration has conceived no new or sudden affec- 
fr California, as claimed by their supporters 

y State. 

1; last, When urged to execute the law passed 
Congress for the protection of our commerce, 

the safety of the lives of the thousands who are 

ea home in California, the contracts for the 
son of the light-houses were made, and from 
ourest patriotism, no doubt, and a sincere and 
ont desire to exhibit in the most forcible light 
. strong affection of the present Administration 
vy constituents, Mr. MeGinnis, the clerk in 

Treasury Department having especially in 

-e this matter, after a full and careful exam- 

on of the estimates, &c., determined to sacri- 

himself, and deprive the Treasury Depart- 

t of his invaluable services, undertook this 

flove by taking the contract himself. Find- 
however, from some cause best known to 
elf, perhaps, that the Treasury of the United 
es would not be safe without his presence, and 
the could not go to California, he determined 

“iob” out his contract to the lowest bidder. 

‘gentleman, no doubt, congratulated himself 
he great service he was rendering my State, 
en hefound persons willing to take the contract 

iis hands, and pay him a round sum of thou- 
ds,a moiety of which he retained for his own 

valuable services, and the balance handed over 

his worthy coadjutor in promoting the interests 

f my constituents. 

This pretty little speculation, and peculation, by 
k in the Treasury Department has been ex- 


. 


ned into, as I understand, by the committee of 


te Senate appointed to ferret out the frauds upon 


e Treasury, of which we have heard so much of 


e,and the facts as above stated fully proved. | 
sh to call the attention of this House and of 
y constituents to the fact that 
Congress made the appropriations which were 


ecessary and required, and that an official under | 


e present Whig Administration, taking advan- 
age of his position, has speculated, or rather pec- 
ited, at the expense of the people of California, 
od afier a delay of near two years the contracts are 

‘under the circumstances | have just related. 

But, sir, this is notall. As if to add insult to 
injury, and in order especially that the people of 
California should have none of the advantages of 
the public works which may be contracted for in 
the State, all the material, workmen, and mechan- 
ics necessary for the erection of the light-houses, 
are shipped from this country. 

The following article from the National Intelli- 
gencer, the accredited organ of the Whig party, 

ishes the history of this exhibition of the deep 
interest felt by the present Whig party, in the 
allairs of California: 

“Tue Catirornta Ligut-Hovses.—The barque Oriole, 
now lying at Chase’s wharf, Baltimore, has been recently 
purchased by Messrs. Gibbons & Kelly, (the contractors 
lor the ereetion of light-houses on the Pacifie coast,) and 
under their superintendence entirely refitted, rendering her 
ne of the most substantial and beautiful vessels of her class 
outof the port of Baltimore. She is loaded with all the 
material necessary for the houses, with the exception of 
a me; and we are informed that the carpenters’, tinners’, 
and sandstone work is of the best workmanship. The 
Uniole is commanded by Captain L. H. Leutz, an experi- 
enced navigator of the Pacific. A number of our best me- 
hanies go out in her to putup the houses ; and from every 
‘nication the contractors have fully justified our prediction 
some months since of their entire capacity to comply with 
every requirement of the Government. There are eight 
houses altogether. ” 

; THE CENSUS. 

The principle of representation, as developed 
and adopted in our Constitution, is of the most 
vital importance, and no subject is watched with 
more zealous and jealous care by the people of the 
States and their representatives, than the due ap- 
portionment of Representatives according to their 
population. To sustain and establish this princi- 
ple, our fathers of ** °76,”? took up arms and 
pledged their lives and fortunes. In no one thing 


a Democratic | 


3 
cress, 
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appertaining to California have our rights and 
interests been more ruthlessly sacrificed by this 
Whig Administration, than in the entire and com- 
lete failure to make an enumeration of the in- 
1abitants of the State. 

An act was passed by Congress in 1850, au- 
thorizing an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the United States, and a liberal appropriation was 
made by a ‘* Democratic Congress.’’ Under this 
law a gentleman of high estimation and standing 
in the Whig party in California, and one who 
presided over the deliberations of the recent Whig 
convention of my State for the nomination of can- 
didates for Congress, &c., &c., and whose name 
is appended to the resolutions of that convention, 
in which this ** Democratic Congress” is bitterly 
assailed, and charged with all kinds of malfeas- 
ance and neglect of the important interests of our 
infant State, was appointed commissioner to take 
the enumeration for California. He accepted and 
was sworn into office, and appointed his deputies 
in almost all cases from his partisan friends. The 
report, as made to the Legislature of California 


| in 1851 by this Whig commissioner, who, by his 


indorsement of the resolutions of the Whig Con- 
vention over which he presided, charges so furious- 
ly upon the present ** Democratic Congress,’’ 
admits that his duty has been but half performed, 
and that his enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
State is from thirty to fifty per cent. short of the 
actual number.—(See Journals of Legislature for 
L851.) 

This report of this Whig commissioner came 
up as a matter of record, as an official report, be 
fore ** the present Democratic Congress;’’ and by 
it, California could ask or demand but one Repre- 
sentative, though every man in the State knows 
we would be entitled to three, if this Whig official 
had performed his duty. ‘Thus stands the record 
from the leading Whig in the State, and upon it 
‘*the present Democratic Congress’’ was bound 
to act. The ‘* Democratic’’ Representatives in 
‘this Democratic Congress’’ protested, in the 
name of the people of the State of California; and 
demanded that they should not be robbed of their 
just representation, by either the frauds or the 
neglects of a Whig Administration or of Whig 
office-holders. Our protests were not made in 
vain; and [ return the most profound thanks to 
‘*the Democratic majority’’ in the ‘* present Con- 
that they have disregarded the official 
report of a Whig officer, and have given what, it 
is true, by his record, we had no right to demand— 
a fair and just representation to the State I have 


| the honor, in part, to represent, on our statements 


of the facts, and estimates of population. 

Though I believe the State of California has a 
vopulation, if truly enumerated, that would entitle 
1er to three or more Representatives on this floor, 
yet, under the circumstances, I am satisfied; and 
believe the people of California will be, also. It 
cannot be, and will not be alleged, that the appro- 
priation by the ‘* present Democratic Congress”’ 
was insufficient to take the Census; for, by the 
report of the United States Census Commissioner, 
there is a surplus of over $40,000 in his hands 
unexpended. On this subject, then, the ‘* present 
Democratic Congress”’ have performed their duty, 
and the present Whig Administration has failed 
to do theirs. There is, perhaps, no other ques- 
tion in which the people of California have a 
rreater interest than inthis. As long as we have 
the ear of the people of the Republic, we are safe; 
and though it may require time for us to make 
them understand our peculiar and anomalous con- 
dition, and delays may be the consequence, yetas 
long as we have our full and fair representation on 
this floor, we will not doubt that full and fair jus- 
tice will be done us in the end, and that all of our 
wants and necessities will be fully met by our 
sister States. 

As unpleasant as it is to me to submit this rec- 


| ord ofabuses ofthe Whig party in Californiaaffairs, 


and as prejudicial as I know, if not properly under- 


| stood, it will be to the interests of my constitu- 
| ents, yet, in view of the fact, that we are soon to 


have a change in the Executive Department of the 


| Government, I ask, with confidence, your atten- 


tion to the condition of things onthe Pacific coast, 
believing that ‘‘the present Democratic majority 
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CALIFORNIA MINT. 
You have already passed a law establishing a 
branch of the United States Mint in California, an 
institution more needed than any other, and the 
want of which affected every man in the State. 
The opposition which was made to the passage 
of the law, and occasioned the delay of over six 
months, was concealed, but none the less power- 
ful. The owners of the United States assay office 
at San Francisco, were deeply interested in delay- 
ing the passage of the bill, and in person ) 


or by 
their 


agents, were hanging about the Capitol all 
winter, using through their political friends on this 
floor, all the advantages which the wretched and 
miserablerulesof this Flouse give a factiousand un- 
scrupulous minority. The appropri ition of mone y 
necessary to carry out the law has been made, 


and the interests of California, as connected with 
this institution, are now in the keeping of the 


Executive, and itis to be hoped no time will be 
lost in putting the Mint into successful and active 
operation. 


THE 

The bill entitled ** An act to authorize the See- 
retary of the ‘Treasury to settle the accounts of cer- 
tain officers,’’ which has passed the Senate, and is 
now in the hands of the Military Committee, is one 
of importance to California; and though | will not 
now go into an elaborate examination of its mer- 


CIVIL FUND. 


its, preferring to deter the investigation until it is 
brought before the House for action, yet I will 
give the substance, and a few of the reasons why 
we demand that the money thus collected, known 
to my constituents as the ** civil fund,” should be 
paid into the treasury of the State of California. 
After the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
Military Government established prior to its rati- 
fication, was, as is claimed, from necessity, con- 
tinued in force, and exercised the power of levy- 
' ing and they had 
military contributions during the war. Our ¢ iaim 
is this—(and we do not come begging, but de- 
manding Ms recognition as a matter of right, of 
justice, and upon principle; a principle ever to be 
held, | hope, inviolate, by an American Congress, 
and one, for the sustaining of which our fathers 
pledged their*‘lives, fortunes, and sacred honor’’) - 
the taxes collected after the treaty of peace, and 
prior to our admission as a State into the Union, 
amounting to near one million and a half of dollars, 
was collected without authority of Jaw—by usur- 
pation of powers on the part of military officers, 
and without representation. We therefore claim 
and demand that all moneys collected in Califor- 
nia after the treaty of peace with Mexico, and 
prior to our admission as a State into the Union, 
shall be paid over into the treasury of the State 
of California. 


collecting taxes in peace, as 


rHE CALIFORNIA BATTALION, 


The next question to which I desire to call the 
attention of the EHlouse, is to the payment for ser- 
vices rendered by the American residents in Cali- 
fornia, as volunteers, during the Mexican war. 
Prior to the arrival of dispatches announcing that 
war existed between Mexico and the United States, 
an attempt was made by the Mexicans to drive 
the American settlers out of California. Like all 
Americans, in whatever part of the world they 
may be found, those who had settled in California 
determined to resist tyranny in any shape in which 
it might present itself. They armed themselves, 
and, not waiting for the attack, hoisted the ** Bear 
flag,’’ and drove the Mexicans cut of all that part 
of California north of the Bay of San Franecisee. 
W hen about to push their successful and patriotic 
little army further south, news of the existence of 
war between the United States Mexico was 
received—the ** Bear flag’’ was hauled down, and 
the ** Star-spangied Banner’”’ raised, and one and 
all of that gallant band enrolled themselves under 
its folds. Under the command of United States 
officers, they conquered and held possession of 
California, and delivered her to you a free-will 
offering. Those brave men, many of whom had 
just completed along and tedious journey over the 
plains and mountains, giving their families over 
to the charge of the kind, brave, and hospitable 
Captain Sutter, entered the ranks, and did good 


and 


|| in Congress’’ will do full justice in the prem- | service; others, residents of California, left their 
|| ises. 


| homes and harvests, and enlisted under your ban- 
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ner. They supplied themselves with arms, am- 
munition, horses, and subsistence. They as yet 
have received no compensation for their services, 
and I predict, with the fullest confidence, that the 
** present Democratic Congress” will not adjourn 
without making full and ample compensation to 
the brave mea who have added California, the 
brightest star in your galaxy, to the Union. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
In reference to California and Pacific interests, 
1 will call the attention of the House to the acqui- 
sition of the Sandwich Islands. I am not con- 
templating their acquisition by force or fraud, | 
am not inviting an imitation of the French in their 
seizure of the Society Islands against the will of 
the inhabitants, nor of the English in their aggres- 
sions upon the weak and defenseless in a!! parts of 
the world; but of a peaceable acquisition, at the 
earnest request and desire of the people and the 
authorities of the Islands themselves. It is a well- 
known fact, that these delightful and productive 
Islands have been the creat objects of missionary 
effort on. the part of the Christians of the United 
States—that the industrial change which laid the 
foundation for social, Christian, and political or- 
ganization, was introduced among the inhabitants 
by Mr. Brinsmade, an American citizen, who in- 
troduced the idea of separate property and rights 
among the people, whose persons and property 
rior to 1835, was under the entire control of the 
King and chiefs. He also first introduced the cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane. With the rights of prop- 
erty, came notions of correct governme! t, and un- 
der religious teachings, education, and the exam- 
ple of Americansamong them, society has assumed 
something like system and recularity. But it is 
manifest to all thinking men, and espec ily to the 
people of these Islands, that they are too weak to 
maintain a separate independence, and must seek 
the protection and submit to the control of some 
other Power. Essentially, not only from natural 
position, but from teaching and intercourse, to es- 
cape English and French domination, ihe people 
and authorities have sought annexation tothe Uni- 
ted States. A regular treaty of cession Was made 
with the Hon. L. Severance, our Com 
tendering these Islands to our Governm< 
is now on file in the State Department. 
more rejected the treaty, and, from the 
licy of this Administration, seems to thi 
best disposition which ean be made of 
is to place them under the joint protecto 
United States, England, and, | suppo 
The treaty, and all correspondence con 
it, has been refused to the Senate by 
dent, although called for by solemn res 
To this subject I wish to call the « 
this House, and the American people. 
session of these Islands by the United § 
only of the highest importance to Cal 
the Pacific, as matter of security in tir 
and especially ina war with Great P 
their trade is of vast importance, and 
session almost necessary to the United States, in 
a successful prosecution of commercial enterprise 
with Asia and the Pacific Islands. The settlement 
of our Pacific coast, and the transit of the Isth- 
mus, with the gold discoveries on the Pacific, ren- 
der it certain that the trade of the East will change 
its course, and that the commerce of the world 
will find an American route. In view of these 
rrave matters, the Sandwich Islands are to us of 
untold importance. Their rejection by the Pres- 
ident not only creates surprise, but awakens 
amazement, and is one of those stupendous blun- 
ders, politically, that ean find no excuse or pallia- 
tion. It must be thatthe subject is too large for 
the microscopic view of those in power, or that 
they have failed through ignorance of its import- 
ance, or short sightedness, as the gnat’s eye is 
incompetent to grasp the steeple of St. Paul, or it 
must result from the vice and error of a political 
creed. Some reason must be sought for—either 
danger to ourselves, from defect in our system, 
from expansion, or apprehension of interference 
from foreign Powers. To reject them from ap- 
prehension that our territory is already too large, 
is an impeachment of our political system. Lack 
of faith in the principle of selfcovernment for ex- 
tended territory, manifested itself at an early 
period in our history; and had it prevailed, would 
have limited us to the east of the Mississippi. 


nissioner 
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This notion originated with the advocates of mon- 
archy, and became a maxim that self-zovernment 
was only possible in small territories. It would 
seem that our own experience should have dissi- 
pated this error; but we have sad proof of the re- 
verse in the rejection of the Sandwich Islands by 
the present party in power. 

The acquisitions we have already made have 


| demonstrated its folly, and their admitted wisdom 





and necessity should have saved even Mr, Fill- 
more from so gross a blunder. In this respect, 


however, he has adhered to the principle of his | 


party—** opposition to an extension of our limits;’’ 
which it would have been supposed that pride in 
our growth and power, if not patriotism, would 
have rejected. But putting the principle into ac- 
tivity at this time, and in application to so grave 
a case, proves that it is still an elemental principle 
of the Whig party; and, thus viewed, challenges 
and demands the consideration of the American 
people as to how far they will give it recognition, 
by placing its advocates again in power. Every 


Jae . ° s 
enlightened European mind has foreseen the ulti- | 
mate contro! of the entire continent and itsislands | 
‘ . 4 . | 
by the United States, and declared that it was a 


result idle to lament and useless to oppose. In- 
deed, so far from regarding it as a matter to be 
regretted or opposed by other Powers, they con- 
cede that it will be beneficial to the interests of 
mankind—contribute to the preservation of public 
peace by removing causes of collision, which must 
arise in the efforts of monarchs to assert dominion, 
which, in the nature of events, must cease either 
by consent or forcee—that Europe has no right to 
control America or any portion of it, and should 
only look to her for justice, amity, commerce, and 
kind offices. How the idea should ever have ob- 


tained that it is safer to our institutions that mon- | 


archies should have lodgment upon our continent, 
and strongholds in our islands, than that all should 
be under like principles and form of government 
with ourselves, can only be explained by the fool- 
ish belief that monarchy is not only the best form 
of government for the people, but the best pro- 
tector of republics. But it may be objected that 
if too large, we may fall to pieces from our own 
unwieldiness; if so, is not the principle of self- 
rovernment better protected, in the fact that there 
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Isthmus, to all nations equal benefits with “U 
selves, is not only to forego advantaves aot 
to our position, but an admission on oy ~ 8 
European right to interfere with American : a 
Indeed, it was a matter of consultation wir) R 
ropean Powers heretofore as to the mode in w hich 
check could be given to American grow). 
seriously contemplated to establish monarchy 
Mexico and South America. Some scheme of th 
sort would have been attempted had it not ... 
for the late disturbed condition of Europe wh;.. 
threatened the extinction of despotism. But ¢ ™ 
the failure of Hungary, the overthrow or 


ffairs, 


} 
Q 


| French Republic, and the suppression of liheralic,, 


| of free governments more deep and congoli; 


| United States not only is now to be ranked at the 


in Italy and the German States—the geno ¢ 
danger escaped—has produced a hatred and terro, 
than the fears that produced the Shaheen 
against Napoleon and the alliance to suppress | 

erty. Itis idle to suppose that the Powers o¢ 
Europe have any real friendship for the Unireq 
States, or will concede to us anything which i. 
not extorted by interest or fear. Their eyes are 
beginning to open to the wonderful energies of oy, 
people, our vast resources for war, to our mechan» 
skill and superiority in naval architecture, ayq 
the conviction is beginning to obtain that 9 


ihe 


e 


head of existing nations, but is speedily destined 
to exert a controlling power upon the world, She 
is washed by the two seas of the world, and, start 
ing on the Pacific and Atlantic at different points 
of the compass, reaches by opposite routes the 
great fields of Asiatic commerce. Our conti:yity 
to China and Japan, and the certainty that (i 
trade of Asia and the Polynesia will leave its old 
channels for the route across the Isthmus, has 
convinced England that we have the vantage po. 
sition in the struggle for the world’s commerre, 


| and she is putting forth every energy to check 


and compete with us. She is giving every possi- 
ble aid and encouragement to the settlement of 
Australia, and is setting on foot a line of steamers 
for a route across Central America. The most 
certain, and indeed the only successful way to di- 


|| vert to herself the great advantages incident to our 
| natural position, is to Obtain the control of the 


are many free Governments all opposed to the | 
despotic principle, than that there should be only | 


one small feeble republic, afraid of expansign, 
which may prove its destruction, and existing 
only by the sufferance of other Powers? Itis time 
that the exploded anti-American notion that our 
Government is only suited to a small territory 
should cease to operate upon or have advocates in 
power. 


But the scheme of a joint protectorate which the | 


general policy of the President suggests, is noth- 
ing less than the introduction of the European 
balance-of-power principle into American affairs 
by treaty stipulation. We agree to forbear the 


extension of our limits, whilst European Govern- | 


ments, to preserve the balance of power, and to 
prevent one nation, by conquest or acquisition, 
from growing so formidable as to endanger the 
safety of its neighbors, unite by force to check 
each other. We have never conceded the appli- 
cation of this principle to our continent, nor have 
the powers of Europe dared to attempt to enforce 
it. Our position forbids its application, and we 
early asserted that we would not tolerate further 
European acquisivon in America. But if we en- 
ter into joint treaties to guaranty the separate in- 
dependence of the American islands, we not only 
pl! 
to become annexed to the United States, but ex- 
clude ourselves from their acquisition in any other 


ace it beyond their power, by their own consent, | 


mode, except at the hazard of general war. Thus | 


we consent and obligate ourselves not to extend 
our limits by the annexation of those who desire 
it. Thus European Powers accomplish by treaty 
what they dare not assert by force, and we, by 
foolish consent, surrender our rights as a nation, 
and occupy the precise crippled and powerless po- 
sition in which they desire to place us. Why 
should we, by treaty, agree that the Sandwich 
Islands, Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and 


Canada, should not become parts of the United | 
States if it may be found to be the wish and inter- | 


este of allitshould bedone? Yet these schemes of 
joint protectorates, and entangling alliances in 


islands of the Pacific. From natural position and 
production, the Sandwich Islands is the com 
manding point of the Pacific, and in reference t 
the Asiatic commerce, they are directly in the 
channel of trade, and their possession will confer 
control, and their surrender to British or Euro- 
pean dominion would be an irreparable loss. 

If it be complained that the agitation of this 
question may havea party bearing, my answers, 
that they make it so who have created the neces- 
sity for discussion. It is an American question, 
and there should be no difference of opinion. But 
if a party will make it a party doctrine, to oppose 
all acquisition of territory, to enter into ‘ entang- 
ling alliances’’ in opposition to the advice of 
Washington, and the practice of the Govern- 
ment, to forego the asserted doctrines of Monroe, 
and the fixed determination of the American peo- 
ple, that monarchy shall obtain no further foot- 


_hold upon our continent, it must expect con- 


| demnation and rebuke. 


A party that looks more 


| to the interests of foreign nations than our own, 


ought not to ask the people for support and power, 
who demand at least ordinary intelligence and pe- 
triotism in the management of public affairs, and 
are not disposed that the Republic should receive 
detriment from vicious principles, weakness, of 
wickedness. 

If Mr. Fillmore would relieve himself and his 
party from the dilemma in which he is placed, let 
him retract, and accept the treaty of cession of 
the Sandwich Islands, so far as in his power; 
and if the Whig party would wipe out their ant- 
American opposition to the extension and growth 
of our country, let them acknowledge their past 
offenses, and exert themselves to make reparation. 
They have sneeringly remarked that the Democ- 
racy has been employed in extending “the area 
of liberty,” and have resolutely put themselves 
in opposition to any such wicked end; but failing 
heretofore in all their efforts, the country having 
gradually progressed from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, they would now fain put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings, by joint protectorates, and “ entangling 
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: sae * and ** balance-of-power ’”’ principle of 

y rowned heads of Europe. If Mr. Fillmore 

yot wish the people of the United States, and 

' espe cially of California, to rectify his blunder, 

e bien soon correct his own mistake, and let him 

“ithe Whig party remember their fate, in their 
* position to the annexation of Texas. 


To reject these Islands from Ss of || 
’ 


npeign Powers, is a baseness which invites insult, 
»j would seek safety in dishonor. As an inde- 
 adent Power, we should consult our own inter- 
‘and will; and when acting within the scope of 
aght, and in accordance with the principles of in- 
national law, we should not regard, much less 
ear, the selfish policy of others. To refrain from 
» act of right under threat of chastisement would 
ring upon us the interference and assaults of all 
espots. 1 see that the old and accredited organ 
‘the Whig party places the rejection of the Sand- 
wich Islands by the President upon the ground 
shat their acquisition might displease France. But 
«hserviency to foreign Powers seems to be a part 
of the Whig creed; and hence in this matter, as 
well as in all our foreign intercourse, we find that 
sarty on the side of our enemies. I am speaking 
of the party faith, for I admit that many good and 
oatriotic men, from early education and associa- 
ion, Who have been reared up in that Mohamme- 
jan creed, are just as honest in their motives as 
hough of the Christian faith. The Whig creed, 
however, is nothing more than the offspring of 
srice and fear; and hence, whatever might atfect 
amerce, or expose to danger, has always been 
woided by that party, even at the expense of hon- 
or, national independence, and the ultimate glory 
ind prosperity of the Republic. I do not intend 
tomake any remark offensive to that great body 
f our citizens who call themselves Whigs, be- 
ause, in the true sense of the term, there are no 
more Whigs; the principles which composed the 
Whig creed are all dead, and I speak of those who 


ay 


opposed the war of 1812, that with Mexico, and | 


ia, the most valuable of them all; and I suppose 


there is no man who would dare avow such no- 


ulons at the present day. 


But in the rejection of the Sandwich Islands, 


Whig policy and Whig principles again manifest 
themselves, in their most odious form; not only 


pposing the acquisition of these Islands, but in | 


seeking, if not to surrender them entirely to the 


control of foreign Powers, at least to take them | 


inas full partners, in all the benefits and profits 
which may accrue from their possession and man- 
agement. The fact that England is endeavoring 
to form an alliance with the naval Powers of the 
world, to guaranty the political and financial in- 
dependence of Mexico, as a barrier to further 
American acquisition to the South, seems to meet 
with no disfavor from this Administration. Even 
the fishery question, in which England has made 
an effort to deprive us of rights in running a line 
that will cut us off from rights of fishing, which 
have been enjoyed ** for a time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” fails to 
awaken that action, which the importance of the 
subject demands. England on this question, as 
well as others, seems well to understand the pres- 
ent Administration—the weakness of some, and 
the friendship of others—and so far unites civility 
with violence, that even inan act of war, she places 
at the service of our foreign organ an armed vessel 
lor sporting excursions among the finny tribes, and 
courts to his vast brow the cooling dalliance of 
old Ocean’s breath, whilst she carries war and 
armed ships to strike down the rights of our fish- 
ermen. Whether this compliment was designed 
‘o repay past favors connected with the Maine 
boundary question or others in expectancy, has 
not as i transpired. 

Sir, | trust in the ides of November, that the 
people will check this tendency to succumb to 

nglish policy; that they will make a change for 
an Administration of American feeling and princi- 
ples; for an Administration which will carry out 
the doctrines of Monroe; for an Administration 
which will look to American interests and conse- 
crate this continent and its islands to free govern- 
ment and free men. With this policy California 
's content; and if, in the accomplishment of our 


destiny, monarchy or despotism attempt to inter- 


‘much after the fashion of the ** Holy 


all our acquisitions, from Louisiana to Califor- | 


The Public Expenditures, The Presidency, §e.—Mr. Dean. 


| pose and bring on strife, we say, ‘‘ Let slip the 


dogs of war;”’ for in the shock of | ttle, in the 
conflict of freedom with despotism, dynasties and 
crowns must go down, and the people of the 
earth will have an opportunity to assert the right 
and dignity of man. We seek no war; we will 
submit to no wrong; but if the Powers of Europe 
atttempt to put fetters upon our growth, and inter- 
fere with our affairs, what American heart would 
not resist? If conflict must come of this, what 
American would not say, Let it come? Meanness 
and cowardice may oppose, avarice and fear may 
dictate submission, but who will tolerate such 
motives and feelings in the administration of our 
national affairs? Who will say that the Sandwich 
Islands shall be rejected from fear? Are we to 
receive lessons of fear from the Executive? Shall 
he teach the courage and pride of the American 
heart to forego the rights of the Republic from 
ignominious fears? Will he tell the American 
or that they shall not annex the Sandwich 
slands from dread of offending France, England, 
or all of continental Europe? Let him tell them 
so; let Whig policy tell them so; but it will be 
found that the Leslie heart will scorn such base- 
ness, and assert our right and honor asa nation, if 
the shock of battle shake the world. 

Thus I have submitted some views of California 
and her interests. I wish you to remember that 
the Pacific coast is as extensive as the Atlantic, 
with the largest and best harbors in the world: 
that it is contiguous to the millions of Asia; that 
the gold production of California threatens a social 
revolution in the Old World; that the increased 
circulating medium increases the wages of labor 
and its products; whilst fixed incomes and pensions 
remain stationary. Let no man doubt the issue 
of such a revolution—let no man attempt to stay 
its progress; but let the islands and the continent, 
and the States and the people, be one forever, and 
all mankind will find repose under the protecting 
wing of free government. But the acquisition of 
the Sandwich Islands will produce no conflict—it 
will create no wars. It is as much as the Powers 
of Europe can accomplish to enslave their own 
people; they want no conflict with us; but it is 
essential to our Pacific interests that we should 
have the possession of the Sandwich Islands, and 
upon this point the people of California will speak 
with one voice. In the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands it makes a part of ourselves—no 
“entangling alliances’? are formed—no_ treaty 
promise of protection—no obligations with other 
nations; but we become one power, independent 
of the balance of the world. 


THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, &: 


SPEECH OF HON. GILBERT DEAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 23, 1852. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union (Mr. Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, in the chair)— 


Mr. DEAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: More than two months have 
now passed since the Whig party, or rather a sec- 
tion of it, nominated its candidate for the Presi- 
dency with the sole and avowed intention of re- 
taining for itself official position, by disregarding 
capacity, and grasping for that most unsubstantial 
shadow, availability. The more certainly to ac- 
complish this object, its recognized committee have 
scattered broadcast over the land, pictures so ridic- 
ulous as to excite only emotions of contempt in 
the minds of those to whom they were addressed, 
and provoke to scorn the men whose judgment has 
been insulted by so unworthy an appeal. These 
pictures, or caricatures, were accompanied by 
stories so new, marvelous, and apocryphal, that 
the tales of Munchausen, and the narration of Sin- 
bad are veritable history in comparison. ‘To those 
who feel an interest in the problem we are so hap- 
pily solving—the power of man to control his indi- 
vidual action, to determine his own choice—it is a 
source of the highest gratification that all these 
appeals have met with ne response from the pop- 
ular heart—have created no excitement in the pub- 

u lic mind. 
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This experiment has taught tts originators a 
truth they should have learned before, that when 
the country is prosperous, trade moving in its ac- 
customed channels, agriculture receiving its wonted 
reward, manufactures and the mechanic arts all 
successful, the people cannot be stirred into com- 
motion by the sound of a trumpet, or waked to 
enthusiasm by the sight of an epaulet; that rea- 
son alune can permanently influence or control the 


judgment, though prejudice and fiction may ecca- 
sionally and tem vorarily excite the passions. 
In this state of the publi¢ mind, it becomes im- 


portant to understand the position of parties, and 
to ascertain what are obsolete, and what living is- 
ie on 1 rare } +] } + hall 

sues, to be determined by the people at the ballot 


box. 

‘The vy uidity or binding efficacy of the several 
acts known as the compromise measures, are not 
an issue between the Whige and Democratic par- 
ties. The Convention of each, whether wisely or 
rightly | will not now say, for the declared pur- 
pose ¢ f preserving the nati nality of its party, 
without reference to individ | 


? 
al opinion, has de- 
termined, 


3a political organization, to acquiesce 
in those measures. Andalthough there are indi 

viduals North and South who do not approve of 
all of the series, yet, if there is any efficacy in 
paper platforms or party professions, then for four 
years, at least, whichever candidate for President, 
nominated at the Baltimore Conventions, is elected, 
he is bound to regard those measures as a settlement 
of the matters to which they relate. The position 
of General Pierce upon this question is undis- 
puted— that of General Scott is equally unequivocal 
here; but at the North, w here Opp sition to one of 


these measures might be profitable, he is repre- 


sented as occupy eround upon this subject 
which his language and public pledges repudiate. 
In some of the leadir = papers of the party which 
| now represents, the resolution on the subject 
of the compromise has never been correctly pub- 
lished: and a te egraphic dispatch, which IS quite 
important 1 this connection, has been wholly 
suppressed From a documentissued at the office 


of the Rey ublic, in this city, and which has been 


circulated in rreat numbers in South by the 
Whig National Committee, entitled “* The Presi- 
de nttal Canvass, or W hy ou | ern Wh os should 
support the nomimees of the Whig Convention,”’ 
{ extract followi resolution, from what it 
terms 

‘THE OFFICIAL PLATFORM OF THE WHIG NATIONAL CON 

VENTION. 

‘*R. The series of acts of the Thirty-firet Congress, com 
monly know 18 the compromise or adjustment, (the act for 
the recovery of fugitives trom labor included.) are received 
and acquiesced in by the Whigs of the United States as a 
fire tllement, in principle and substance, of the subjects 
to which they relate, and so! as these acts are concerted, 
we Will maintain them, and tnsiston trictenforcement, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity 
of further legislation to guard against the evasion of the 
laws on the one hand, and the abuse their powers on the 
other, not impairing their pre nt etlicienecy to carry out the 
requirements of the Constitutic ! depreeate all 
further agitation of the questions thus settled, as dangerous 
to our peace, and will discount ari efforts to continue 
or renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, or howeves 
made, and we will maintain this settlement as essential to 
the nationality of the W! ig party and the integrity of the 
Union.” 

This document, after publishing the resolutions 
duly authenticated, says: 

*€ Hiave the candidates, then, a pted the platform, and 
will they act up to its requisit If they are men of 
honor and truth, if thev have not rer d to the Convention 
with mental ervations that w id diegr them torever, 
they have assumed all the obligations which that platform 
Lunposes, at 1 will discharge all the duties it involves 

‘What was the course of G il Seott Immediately 
on receiving news of tis nom t ! Ceneral addressed 
a telegraphic dispatch to a friend in the Convention in the 
following words: * Havi f ' heins the neminee 
‘ for President by the Wh Neat if nfion, I shall 
ta ept the ’ e ith the platfo m of princt; es which the 
¢ Convention | lata dot 299 

If I were disposed to criticism, | would ask, 


what it is the General aecepts—the nominee or the 
Convention ? 


He has been quit 


fortunate in the use of 


the English here as in his former epistolary efforts. 
Sut [ leave this to insert the language of the official 
document in relation to t pledge, its purport 

d effect in securing the *‘ unanimous nomina- 
tion:”’ 


“If General Scott on such an aseurance should omit to 
act up in fidelity to the principles of the Whig platform, 
would he not stand in history as a dishonored man? So it 
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was understood and received by the Convention, and on 
the strength of this communication, the nomination was 
made unanimous.” 

So far, therefore, as the candidates are concerned, 
they occupy the same position in reference to this 
subject, with this exception: that the unanimous 
nomination was given to General Pierce, unpledged 
and unquestioned, while General Scott, after a 
session of nearly a week, only obtained it ** on the 
strength of this communication.’’ Southern Whigs, 
it is true, in large numbers, both in and out of 
Congress, refuse to support him, but they do it 
because they see in this nomination and this pledge 
the truth of the declaration of a certain influential 
Whig journal, that it was the result of a * cor- 
rupt bargain,’’ by which one section was to have 
the principles, and the other the candidate, and con- 
sequently the patronage of the Government. Know- 
ing, as they do, that the creature cannot dethrone 
the creator, the instrument can be no more potent 
than the power that originated its movements; 
that General Scott must therefore be controlled by 
the same corrupt influences which produced his 
nomination; that the patronage of his administra- 
tion must be bestowed upon a section only of the 
party—that the appointments office which 
would be the result of his election, would afford 
constant evidence of their humiliation, serfdom, 
and submission; they, and many of their asso- 
ciates in the North, prefer to stand aloof from the 
contest, or even vote for the Democratic nominee 
rather than aid in the elevation of those who 
would look upon them as vanquished rivals, and 
whose succéss would be a continual memento of 
the bondage and degradation of all who had op- 
posed the movement which resulted in the election 
of the candidate of a faction of the party. 

The question of a protective tariff is not an issue 
between the parties. In 1844, the Whig National 
Convention which nominated Mr. Clay, put forth 
the following bold and direct resolution in refer- 
ence to Whig principles: 


'o 


** Resolved, That these principles may be summed up as 
comprising a well regulated national currency a tariff for 
revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the Govern 
ment, and discriminating with special reference to the pro- 
tection of the domestic labor of the country—the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands —a single term 
Sor the Presidency—a reform of Executive usurpations.”? 

The following is the meek and tame resolution 
of this year, on the subject of the tariff: 

‘5. Government should be conducted upor principles of 
the strictest economy, and revenue sufficient for the ex 
penses thereof, in time of peace, ought to be mainly derived 
from a duty On imports, and not from direct taxes; and in 
levying such daties sound policy requires a just discrimina 
tion and protection from fraud by specific duties, when 
practicable, whereby suitable encouragement may be as 
sured to American industry, equally to all classes and to all 
portions of the country.” 

it is true, that this resolution has been de- 
nounced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Jouw W. Howe,] and others, as being ‘* Lo- 
cofoco, and not Whig doctrine.’’ It is the doc- 
trine of the Whig party as declared by the Con- 
vention and sanctioned by the candidate. The 
tariff of 1846 makes not only a ‘just discrimina- 
tion,’’ butagreat discrimination. It discriminates 
in ite duties on different articles, dividing them in 
nine classes—levying upon the first class, consist- 
ing of luxuries, a duty of one hundred per cent.; 
upon the second, forty; upon the third, thirty; 
fourth, twenty-five; fifth, twenty; sixth, fifteen; 
seventh, ten; and eighth class, five per cent.; 
while the ninth class is admitted free of duty— 
each article, therefore, named in these different 
schedules is protected to the amount of the duty 
and cost of transportation. And the propriety of 
making them specific, instead of ad valorem, when- 
ever practicable, is a question of detail, and not of 
principle. The bank has this year disappeared 
from the family of Whig measures; distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, the abolition 
of the veto, and reform of Executive usurpations, 
each have been buried in silence, with no monu- 
mentto mark thetomb. The grand edifice erected 
by the genius, and supported by the eloquence, of 
Clay, has now lostits symmetry and beauty—one 
by one its columns have fallen. It awaits only 
the shock of the approaching earthquake to totter 
into ruin; like the tree whose spreading shade 
refreshed our boyhood, stretching out its fibres 
and grasping the earth for support and sustenance, 
now scathed by the lightning, leafless, branchless, 

































































ready to fall at the first impulse of the popular 
breeze. 

I hear gentlemen around me say, ‘ That is 
true.’’ ‘* These questions are passed.’’? Let no 
one conclude from this that there is no issue be- 
tween the parties at this election, and consequently 
no necessity for a contest. ‘Those (if any there 
are) who take this view of the subject do not dis- 
tinguish between principles of action and the ad- 
ministrative measures which are used to carry out 
those principles—confound causes with results. 
There is the same difference now between the op- 
posing parties that there was in the times of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Jackson. The one directs its 
energies to secure the advancement and progress of 
the race; the other exerts its influence to effect the 
purposes of individual desire. The one seeks the 
public good; the other the accomplishment ee 
vate interests and ends. ‘The one has an abiding 
hope, a living faith, in the capacity of man; the 
other places its reliance upon forms and statutes 
to restrain his impulses, 
with the present and seizing upon the future; 
the other repeses in the shade of the past and ad- 
heres to its antiquated formulas. The one is in 
consonance with the pulsations of the popular 
heart; the other seeks to stop its beating; and the 
various governmental or administrative measures 
which have been adopted or proposed by these 
parties have been the means, the instrumentalities 
only, by which they have sought to develop their 
principles. 


The one is advancing | 


As a consequence of this diversity of sentiment, | 


the Federal party has never proposed a measure 
which has been adopted and acted upon as the set- 
tled policy of the country; but, on the contrary, 
has invariably manifested its hostility to the ad- 
vance steps of Democratic progress. After a con- 
test between right and prerogative, and the popu- 
lar verdict has been pronounced, the instinctive 
propensity of this party to keep the position of 
official recipiency compelsa reluctantacquiescence; 
but we find the persons composing it eaually hor- 
rified and astonished at the next movement of the | 
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| pendents, and not as stations to be 


/schemes of mdividual cupidity and ‘the 


| ceding December, and the Congress of that wit 
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nish means for enriching themselves and the 
rd 


Occupied fH, 
the benefit of all—who look to the salary, ' 


the discharge of official duty, as the end and 
ject to be sought—who hold the pay, the » 
ment, which is only the incident, as the on 7 
the sole inducement; and, by the facts wh a? was 
shall adduce, show that the question eteiee ea 
parties is, whether the happiness of the deo 

to be promoted, and the resources of the nat 
developed by the due and proper exercise of 
constitutional functions of the Governmon: 
its powers nerverted, its Treasury ann); 


Y, and ; 





a mainte. 
nance of a system of political pauperisy 


whether the civil or military is to be the predor 
nant power in the Government. In doing this 
am obliged to examine in detail the action of : 
present thoroughly Whig Administrati: bes exp 
compare its management of finances with ; 
which immediately preceded it. to 
Mr. Polk was inaugurated March 4, 1845, ‘7 
fiscal year begins on the first day of July, and « 
estimated for by the various Departments the py. seg 
always makes appropriations for the year 
mencing the succeeding July. The jast 
year of Mr. Tyler’s administration ended oy sh. xf 
30th of June, 1845. Mr. Polk’s adiinistratio D 
is responsible for the expenditures from that dae a 
It is also proper to state here, that there existed , 
that time a large public debt, which fell due dye. a 
ing his term of office, but for which he is in nowy: . 
responsible. By an examination 0° the officis 
reports I find that for the fiscal year ending Jyye 
30, 1846, the total receipts were, $29,499 247 ii. 3 
Total expendiiure for that year, $28,031,114 20. a 
The Mexican war broke out in May of tha: " 
fiscal year. It had been for months threatene | 
and impending, and there were largely-increased me 
expenditures for warlike munitions; and by the - 
report of Secretary Walker, in December follow. " 


ing, we find charged to Mexican hostilities in that 


public mind; hence they have received the descrip- || 


tive and appropriate cognomen of the party of 
** obsolete ideas.’’ They have not the slightest | 
comprehension of the principles of Republicanism, | 
or the symmetry of our system. They look upon 
Government as an artificial arrangement, a purely 
factitious creation, instead of the natural state of 
existence. They hold that its safety is dependent 
upon the checks and restraints }t imposes upon the 
people, and place their faith in these rather than in 
the actual and existent principles of which it is only 
the external manifestation. Whenever, therefore, 
they have been intrusted with the management of 
the Government, they have shown their absolute 
incompetency to direct its harmonious movements, 
or develop its inherent powers. Though the igno- 
ramus, destitute of the first rudiments of math- | 
ematics, may, by an acquaintance with the tables 

which science has prepared, calculate the contents 

of a field, or the occurrence of an eclipse, yet it 

requires the mind, disciplined by study, and en- | 
lightened by learning, to prepare these, and with 

them reveal the secrets of nature, follow the plan- 

ets in their course, and discover the causes which | 
produce such results. So with our system, ema- | 
nating from the people, experience has proved 
that only those whose feelings and sympathies are 
with the people, Democratic, have ever been able 
to grasp its significance, or guide its movements. 
A reference to the histor$ of each Administration 
would prove the truth of this position, would 
show that every increase of national domain, 
every assertion and maintenance of international 
republican law, every advancement of popular 
rights, has been the work of Democratic Adminis- | 
trations—the result and direct product of Demo- 
cratic thought and action; while all that the op- 


posing party have ever achieved has been to retain | 


the position its predecessor had acquired. 

I do not propose at this time further to enlarge 
upon or elaborate this subject, but to confine my- 
self to the other and equally conclusive manner of 
proving the incapacity of the anti-Democratic 
party to administer the Government, by showing 
that it has increased the public expenditure; | 
brought into the management of public affairs a 
set of men who regard the Treasury as lawful | 


‘of the public debt, the whole expenditure was 


| $192,522,126 91; making a yearly average 


affording no shelter, the naked trunk only remains, || prize—who look upon the offices as places to fur- | 


expenditure, omitting public debt, $55,899,095 2 


fiscal year— 
War Departiment........+.. occ cccccces Ma RAR OY 
Navy Departments ics ociccicede ctecds eves 147,619 40 
F ve 





$3,452.46 
1,217,823 





Payment on account of public debt..... 


$4,670,290 75 





This amount deducted from the total cost of the 
year, leaves the sum of $23,360,823 45 as the 
whole peace expenditure of that year. This in- 
cludes also a large item paid to militia of States 
and ‘Territories, chargeable, I suppose, to the war; 
but I have not deducted it. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1847. the 
whole receipts of the Government were, $61, 52,- 
428 90. Expenditure, $59,451,177 65. 

During this year the payment on account of the 
public debt was, $3,522,U82 37; leaving the tots 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848, total 
receipts, $58,394,701 84. Total expenditure, 
$58,241,167 24. 

During this year the payments on account o! 
the public debt amounted to $15,429,197 2i- 
which, deducted from the whole expenditure, 
leaves the amount, (omitting the public debt,) 
$42,811,970 03. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849, ‘he 
total receipts of the Government were, $48,955,- 
632 10. Total expenditure, $46,798,667 82. _ 

During this year there was paid on account 0! 
the public debt, and installments to Mexico, 
$16,453,272 39. Omitting payment on accoun' 


$30,345,395 43. 
We find the expenditures of Mr. Polk’s admin- 
istration of four years, including the public debt 
and all the cost of a war, in which there were eighty, 
thousand men in the field, amounted to the sumo! 


$48,130,531 72. The amount of public debt, in- 
cluding the sum paid to Mexico under the treaty, 
was $36,622,375 28, being a yearly average 0! 
$9,155,593 82 paid during a war. The whole 
amount of expenditure, deducting the amount paid 
on the public debt, is $155,899,751 63; the annual 
average expenditure being $38,974,937 90. 

We commence now, the three years of Whig 
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were “at peace with all the world and the rest 


nkind,”’ beginning with the fiscal year com- 
ng July * 1849, and ending June 30, 1850. 
tot il receipts for that year, were $45,959,- 

: Total expe nditure, $43,002,168 69. There 
a3 | akon account of public debt, 87,437,366 41, 

ne the expenditure $35,564,802 28. This 
var had been estimated for by Mr. Walker, in- 
ing public debt, Mexican installments, and all 

A expe ses, at $33,213,152 73. The actual 

enditure ofthe first year of Whig rule, there- 

exceeded the necessary and estimated ex- 

re, $12,746,660 35, or over fifty per cent. 
 ehale peace expenditure of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
stration. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1851, the 
hole receipts were, $53, 917,524 36. The whole 
ependiture, $48,005,878 68. There was paid 

gs year on the public debt, $4,217,986 10. ne 

J expenditure—omitting the public debt—was 


1,787,892 38. 


ine 





the fiscal year ending June 30, 1852, the 
wel receipts W ere, $49,745,598 72. The actual 
mountof money paid out prior to July 1, 1852, 
was $45,730,091 73. But a deficiency bill, to 
ke up for moneys which the Administration had 
beyond the appropriation, had a long time 

r to this been reported, but had not yet become 
a law, which, however, has subsequently pe assed, 

inting to $5,434,882 36, and is to be added to 

yweeeding amount, which will increase the total 
expenditure for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1852, to $51,170,474 09. There has been paid 
juring this year on the public debt, $6,022,115 53. 
Leaving for the actual expenditures, exclusive 

lebt, for the year ending June 30th, 1852, 
$45,148,358 56. 

The total expenditures for the three years of 
e Whig Administration, including public debt, 
3 $142,178,521 46—being an annual. average of 
647,392,840 48. 

The total amount of public debt paid during this 
eriod of three years is $17,677,468 04. 

Yearly average, $9,892,489 34. 

The total amount of expenditure for these three 
years, omitting the amount paid on account of the 

lic debt, is $124,501,053 42. 

Yearly average, $41,500,351 14—exceeding the 
early average of the time of Mr. Polk’s admin- 
stration the sum of $2,525,313 24. 

The yearly average of public debt paid by this 
Administration has been but $5,892,489 34, while 

the yearly average of Mr. Polk’s administration 
was $9,155,593 8 

Annual average excess, $3,263,104 48. 
| havethusshown that, omitting the amount paid 

for principal and interest on the public debt, the 
nual expenses of this Administration, in a time 

of peace, have exceeded by more than $2,500,000 
the expenses of the preceding Democratic Admin- 
istration in conducting for the first time in our his- 
tory an expensive and protracted foreign war, 
which resulted in doubling the area of our terri- 
ory. This is a startling announcement, and the 
natural inquiry is made, where has the money 
gone? Before proceeding to answer that, I desire 
to call attention to the obvious fact, that no com- 


stration of the finances, during a time when 


parison can be fairly made between the total ex- | 


penditures of these two Administrations, because 
one had only to provide for a peace establishment 
—the other had to bear the enormous burdens and 
multiplied exactions necessary to the support of 


an invading army quartered span foreign soil. 1) 


find i In a speech made in this House, February 14, 
1850, by the Hon. George W. Jones, of Ten- 
hessee, on the finances of the Government, that he 


has examined the documents, and deducted from | 


the annual expenses of the administration of 

mr. Polk those items which were clearly charge- 
‘le to the war, and that during the three years 

in which the war was actually carried on, the ex- 

penditures of the Government, exclusive of the 

war, were as follows: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1846. ..#22,864,296 52 


For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1847... 24,728,245 61 
Por the fiseal year ending June 30, 1848. o. = 5522068 40 


From the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in December, 1850, it appears that the average 
al annual expenditures of the Government for the 

hree years ending June 30, 1843—’44-'45, exclu- 
sive of public debt, was $21,277,901 64. We 
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have seen that now, after a lapse of only seven 
years, 
$41,500, 000 exclusive of the payments on account 
of the public debt. 

But why this enormous increase ? 
swered, ‘on account of the extension of our ter- 
ritory.”’ This will not do—when we conquered 
that territory, and held it by the force of our arms, 
and supported there an immense army at a less 
expense. But the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
was concluded in F ebruary , 1848, and published 
by the President here in Ji aly of that year; 
for one whole fiscal year, ending June 30, 1849, 
the last of Mr. Polk’s administration, we were in 
possession of every acre of this territory; and it 
being the first year after the war, it was necessa- 
rily the most expensive. We were obliged to 
provide and locate there a peace establishes Ss 
and undergo very many expenses which could 
never again occur; and yet we find that ‘dorian 
that year, including the ie Army 
and Navy ,and pe nsions, the whole expenditure 
was only $30,345,395 43—more than $11,000,000 
less than the yearly average of the three succeed- 
ing years, 

I have shown that the first year of General Tay- 
lor’s administration exceeded by $12,746,660 35 
the alien of Sec retary Walker. But the first 
year of Mr. Fillmore’s, under the administration 
of the Treasury Depariment by Mr. Corwin, ex- 
ceeded the estimate of Mr. Mered ith, General 
Taylor’s Secretary of the Treasury, by the mod- 
erate sum of 8,856,504 77. So that it¢ 
even the Galphin Cabinet has been outdone by their 
Gardiner successors. 

l now proceed to show in what manner this 
money has been shoveled out of the Treasury; for 
it would seem they could not have taken time even 
to count or weigh it. We 


We are an- 


so that 


entire cost of t 


eems that 


cannot go into the 


various Departments while under the control of 


their present heads, and see how or where the 
treasure is abstracted. Most of the abuses are 
concealed. We can only observe results, trusting 
that a light will be kindled in those dark recesses 
that will reveal the secret pipes which have been 
draining this almost inexhaustible reservoir. Until 
that time we must wait, contenting ourselves with 
the indicia of fraud—the occasional debris or scat- 
tered remnants that we can find—the tracks we 
can discover, which point invariably in one direc- 
tion. 

The Army is the great pregnant mother of a 
monster-brood of abuses. I have been amazed, 
at examining the reports of the War Department, 
with its hydra-headed military bureaus. We 
have, in addition to the Secretary of War, nine 
militar bureaus, each presided over by some dis- 
tingvished chieftain, residing in Washington, re- 
ceiving large salaries, and provided with their chief 
clerks and subordinates—for what? To transact 
the civil business of the Army! But let us see 
how this Department is managed. The last re- 
port of the Secretary of War shows that there 
were on the lists, during the last year, ten thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-eight men, which, owing 
to desertions, sickness, and deaths, will afford ‘‘ an 
effective force of eight thousand five hundred.’’ 
I had made an estimate of the amount which it 
costs per man, according to the documents sub- 
mitted; but since making it, I have found the fol- 
lowing, from a speech delivered in the Senate on 


the 15th of April last, by Senator Hunter, of 


Virginia, chairman of the Finance Committee; 
and as he has every opportunity for the most ac- 
curate information, and is known to the country 


| by long and faithful service in Congress, I prefer 
| giving his statement rather than my own. He 


says: 

‘| find, on comparing the expenditures for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1845, and the year ending June, 1851, 
that, in 1845, the whole expense under that he ad was 
#3.155.097; and in 1851, the expense of the Army proper 
was $8,949,000. When you come to add to that 31 221,856, 
to be for expenditures in the Quarterm: uster’s Department, 
not appearing in the Register’s books, you nee an expend 
iture for the Army proper of upw ards of $10,000 ,000—be- 
ing more than three times as much as it w as in 1845. We 
have the estimate for ten thousand five hundred troops in 
the field; and when we come to take the expense for the 
Quartermaster’s Department for the last fiscal year, we find 
it comes very nearly to $500 per man under that head 
alone. 
$1,221,000 is added ax above to the ‘Seecretary’s statement, 
is about $965 per man. And the whole military expend 


itures of that year are $11,811,792, :19 stated in the report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury.” * * * “ Butthe fair 


the average yearly expenditure is more than - 


In the Army proper, the expense, when the sum of 
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mode of estimating these expenditures, for the purpose 
comparison, is to take those for the Army proper; end an 
der that head we have, as I have before stated, $965 per 
man for the last fiscal year. 
some of these items, we 


But when we come to look at 
find they are of a character that 
must of & necessity startle ws During the last fiseal year 
they spent in Texas alone Ht 040,000; in California, $27, 
000; in Oregon, $187,000; in New Mexico, 8006,154.”" 
The expenditures for the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone, for the year ending June 30, 1852, 
are thus shown to be nearly $500 per man; 
the whole expense, per man, 


and 
4965. In 1845, a 
time of peace as now, the whole expenses of the 
Army proper, per man, were $366 5t 
Quartermaster’s Department 
man; showing an ine termaster’s 
Department, since 1845, of more than four hundred 
per cent. During the year 1847, the most expen- 
sive year of the Mexican war, the cost of each 
soldier, per capita, in the Quartermaster’s Depart 

ment, was $374 81; and now 
to keep our soldiers resting, than it 
maintain them fighting. But the q 
to plague the managers of this Department, how 
are these amounts 


and in the 
, less at $115 per 
rease in the Qual 


it casts much more 
then did to 
estron retur 
made upg The 
soldier is eight dollars per month, or ninety-six 
dollars per year. This amount is not included in 
thee xper diture of the quartermaster Nor 
any of his business to furnish 
nance, ammunition, or medical ex 
are a few items to whi 
which, 


pay of each 


is 1 
subsistence, ord- 
penser 
h I desire to cal! attention, 
ina very limited examination of the official 
reports, have seemed worthy of notice 
dix C to the Quartermaster General’s report, I find 
that, July 30, 1850, L. G. Capers was paid ninety- 
six cents per one hundred pounds, for transpo ting 
in wagons from San Antonio, 
Merril » 67,500 pound sof freight 
per hundred. 


Texas, to Fort 
—nearly onedollar 
There are other charges about the 


same date, some at the and others a 
What ts the distance and character 
of the road? By a subsequent portion of the re- 
port, we find Fort Merrill is one hundred miles 


south by east of San Antonio: and on the 


same rates, 


trifle lower. 


same 


page, in speaking of the roads to San Antonio, it 
says, ‘fall generally good natural roads.”’ This 
would seem to bea mostexorbitant price. Whether 
the contractorand any of the officers at the station 


divided the profits, we are not informed by the 
official documents. The 


however , ls 
irresistible. 


inference, 
From the same report, I extract the 


follow ing 
comparative statement of expenditure: 


Year ending June 30, 1845 Do. i851 

FOP CME i owe das ceunccusede $99,794 20....9),287,327 91 
For constructing and repairing 

military buildings.......... 07,161 76......-558,254 
TOO SOUR, cnanncunsn bee secgee GRGEe Bhcdusca 18 
For incidental expenses yS8I8 6O...... 192.728 14 
For transportation...... cece, 190,053 (9446 i 
TT we | al © a 
Traveling allowances for offi 

COBB ec cciwos cecerdecesastadncs 17 B60 PB... cece 106,759 65 


It will be seen by the above, that while every 
branch of expenditure has increased greatly, the 
one for forage has in six years been multiplied by 
more than ten, and that for transportation by 
nineteen. One cause of this is, in purchasing at 
distant places, and unnecessarily paying for trans- 
portation, when the same articles could be nur- 
chased as cheaply at or near the stations. But 
unfortunately for the Government, the contractors 
—the men who are to make the money by furnish- 
ing these supplies—do not inhabit the Territories, 
they live in the States, and are rewarded for party 
services by contracts, to furnish articles at extray- 

agant prices and great distances from where they 
are needed. This affords another class of con- 
tractors a remunerating job for transporting these 
supplies; and though it be ‘carrying coals to New- 
castle,’’ yet it answers the end intended—an ex- 
cuse for putting their arms in the Treasury. Du- 
ring the Mexican war, in the same climate, it cost 
nothing for forage for horses, mules, &c. Now, 
more than a million is annually paid for this alone. 
Hay, where it can be had for the cutting, is pur- 
chased at $50 per ton, ina climate where * grazing 
is good for all but two months in a year,’ and in 
some places the ‘‘ whole year,”’ and corn $3 50 ner 
bushel, where the soil yields its natural prod: iets 
a hundred fold. But the secret of it all ix to be 
found in the fact, *‘ that the officers attached to 
‘the Army at the different depots, availing them- 
‘ selvea of their positions, have speculated in those 
‘articles with which it was the duty of the Quar- 


| ‘termaster’r Department to supply the Army.” 
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We find another very large increase in the table 
T have imserted above, in the item of rents; and 
on examining into the details, [ find officers’ quar- 
ters hired at a most exorbitant rate. I will not 
cite instances in California, where everything is 
known to be high, but in New Mexico, where 
there is no reason for more than the average 
prices. ‘* One house, occupied as quarters by Bre- 
vet-Major O.S. Sheppard, Lieutenant L. N. Ban- 
non, and Quartermaster’s store-room, $85 per 
month,’’ or $1,020 per year. ‘* Quarters for Colo- 
nel Alexander, commanding, $50 per month,’’ 
or $600 per year, and numerous others in pro- 
portion. Little did our revolutipnary soldiers 
and officers, sleeping during our northern winters 
in tents and barns, or General Jackson and his 
brave associates in later times, suppose that their 
successors were at the public expense to quarter 
in princely palaces, and revel in royal halls! But 
into such degenerate hands have we fallen in these 
‘* piping times of peace.”’ Who is responsible 
for such flagrant and long-continued abuses? 
General Scott, who now and for years has stood 
at the head of the Army—he is the General-in- 
Chief—he occupies a room in the War Depart- 
ment which he terms ‘* HLeapquarTeRrs OF THE 
Anmy,’’ and is receiving a large annual salary 
amounting to more than the head of any Depart- 
ment of the Government. Instead of reforming 
or retrenching, we find him, in his report made 
December 18, 1849, recommending the increase of 
our military establishment by the addition of three 
new regiments to the Army, which at the present 
rates, would make an annual additional expendi- 
ture of nearly three millions ! Congress very prop- 
erly failing to adopt the recommendation, he in 
November last repeats it, slightly varied only, and 
refers to his former report. 

The present Congress has been alike inattentive 
to this order, issued and dated in the General’s 
comfortable rooms in Washington, at the ** Hrap- 
QUARTERS Or THE ArRmy.’’ Should he, unfortu- 
nately, be able to add to this, ‘* Headquarters of the 
Treasury,’’ with a hundred thousand office-holders 
bowing at his nod, and a Congress of his own, | 
have no doubt he would be able, in a single year, 
to double this standing army that is now eating 
outoursubstance, and which could then be brought 
to bear upon the deliberations of this body. The 
experience of this nation has shown that a large 


standing army is wholly unnecessary; that the | 
moment a war is declared, the boldest and the | 


bravest soldiery the world has ever known springs 
into existence as if by magic—from the volunteer 
yeomanry of the country. And that will bea sad 
day for public liberty, which shall give to the 
military power a greater preponderance than it 
now possesses in the Government. 

The last Congress cut down the estimates for 
the War Department one half. Did that stay the 
expenditure? Not at all. This branch of the Gov- 
ernment, adopting ‘* the military rule of conduct,’’ 
went on arbitrarily, in defiance of law, and took 
$730,000 of unexpended balances which had been 
appropriated in 1847 and 1848, to pay soldiers in 
the Mexican war, and used it without authority, 
and in direct violation both of the Constitution and 
the statute. Senator Hunrer, in speaking of this 
ease, uses the following language: 

“The Secretary of War went to an appropriation, made 
on 2d March, 1847, for pay of ten regiments of regulars, 
and on 23d April, 1851, he transferred that appropriation, of 
more than three years’ standing, to the Quartermaster’s 
Departinent. What, then, becoines of that provision of the 
Constitution which says that military appropriations shall 
continue but two years? Was notthata violation not only 
of the spirit but of the letter of this provision? He trans 
ferred in this way, after Congress had said he should not 
have these appropriations, about the amount for which he 
applied to the Committee on Finance, and which was not 
given to him; and thus money which Congress appropri- 
ated years ago for the payment of regulars in the Mexican 
war, not dreaming that they were to be carried to such a 
service, was used more than three years afterwards for the 
service of the Quartermaster’s Department.”’ 

And not being able to find enough of old and 

. . . y 

unexpended appropriations in the Treasury, the 
War Department went on and contracted liabili- 
ties fora large amount, and sent them to usin a 
deficiency bill, and we had the alternative pre- 
sented to pass the bill, and thus oe for the 
payment of these debts, or repudiate the action 
of the Government, and take away the protection 
due to the settlers upon our frontiers. 

" yr . 

The Navy Department is, by no means, free 


| Agent in 
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“ 
from abuses. Officers, with no duties to dis- 

charge, are hanging around this capital, or. vis- 

iting Neptane only at the watering places, and 

receiving pay for years together under the name 

of ** officers waiting orders.”’? Four hundred and 

seventy-nine thousand four hundred and fifty dol- 

lars went into the naval appropriation bill of this | 
year for these respectable gentlemen. In this place | 
should the knife beapplied. But we hearno word 

from the Secretary, recommending a reform of 
this crying abuse, If there are more officers in 

the Navy than can find employment, let the num- 

ber be reduced; if not, the Navy should be re- 

lieved from this incubus, by ordering them into 

service. By reference to the various reports, | 

find the following expenditures: 


For the year ending June 30, 1845.......34,902,845 93 
For the year ending June 30, 1846....... 6,450,862 70 
For the year ending June 30, 1847....... 7,931,633 68 


For the year ending June 30, 1548....... 
For the year ending June 30, 1849... 

For the year ending June 30, 1850.. 

For the year ending June 30, 1851....... 


9,406,737 28 
9,869,818 20 
7,923,313 18 
9,044,597 11s! 

gut the Secretary, in his report of the expendi- 
tures of the year 1851, adds: 

‘“The unexpended balances in the Treasury that have 
been appropriated, &c., amount to $4,182,296 23—all of 
which will be required to meet the outstanding obligations, 
due on account ofthe objects for which these appropriations 
were made.”’ 

It will be seen by this that the late Secretary— 
and now Whig candidate for Vice President— 
presents no claims to economy, but keeps up the 
expenditures in his Department even beyond the 
war standard. 

But great as has been the increase in expendi- 
ture in the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, none has been multiplied in a more rapid 
ratio than the Indian Department. Where we 
formerly counted by thousands, now the estimates 
are made by millions, with constantly-accruing 
deficiencies. The cause is to be found in the gross 
abuses which pane of which consists in the 
appointment, from the old States, of Indian agents 
as a reward for political services. General Hous- 
ton, who is most familiar with this subject, in the 
Senate, in June last, said: 

* The national expenditure now in New Mexico, to main- 
tain the troops and give ostensible and nominal defense, is 
$6,000,000 annually. Have the troops there killed one In- 
dian? Have they made reclamation of one horse? Have 
they rescued one person, or prevented the taking of one 
scalp? 

** These are facts which [ present. If men who are qual- | 
ified to discharge the duties of agents—men who know the 
habits of Indians; who are familiar with their mode of 
life, who can traverse the prairies with them, and exercise 
an influence and guardianship over them, were appointed, 
we should have a different situation of frontier security. | 
But when men—whether favorites or not [ know not, and 
care not—who are unacquainted with everything necessary 
to their duties, are appointed, itis an insult, and an indig- 
nity, and usurpation, on the part of the Administration.” 

But this abuse, great as it is, sinks into utter 
insignificance compared with others. We are in- 
debted to Hon. William M. Gwin, United States 
Senator from California, for revelations of a most 
startling character in relation to the transactions 
of the Government agents there. The first that I 
will notice is the appointment of General John 
Wilson, of Missouri, as Indian Agent to Salt 
Lake. His salury by law was $1,500 per an- 
num. He was fitted out with a military escort— 
the cost of which for the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone was $12,000, beside the pay and 
subsistence of the men, and the cost to the other 
Departments. He staid at Salt Lake, the place 
of his destination, long enough to recruit—only a 
few days; then went on, with his family, furniture, | 
and law-books, all at the public expense, to Cali- 
fornia, deserting the post to which he had been 
appointed, and for which he had received his sal- | 
ary and such an enormous outfit by way of 
escort. When his conduct was known at Wash- | 
ington did the Administration censure him for this 
criminal neglect of official duty? So far from it, 
he was or to another office—that of Navy 

alifornia; and a detachment of United 
States troops was sent hundreds of miles back in | 
the mountains after these law-books, and other 
property, which he had been obliged to bury and 
abandon on his way to San Francisco. Senator 
Gwin uses the following language in relation to 
this case: | 

* About the same time, in 1849, a gentleman from the | 
State of Missouri, General John Wilson, was appointed an | 
Indian agent for Salt Lake; and he, also, was furnished 


j 


| which will be as much more. 
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with an extravagant outfit and escort to conduct h 
agency. » BEM to his 
‘He went to the Salt Lake, and staid there Jon. 
to write a letter ortwo. He then went to Califo _ 
his family, his books, and his baggage of aij denne with 
He was an emigrant, moving at the Government atone 
He reached the valley of the Sacramento about ee a 
mencement of the winter season, could carry }yis — Com 
further, buried them, and hurried on with his family, “~~ 
an order that emanated from the Secretary of w sy 
tachment of the army was ordered out the followin 
to bring in the private property belonging to this ne’ 
agent transported for him at Government oandane pidian 
Salt Lake to California, I was told by the assistan: , 
termaster who fitted out the expedition, the principal an 
of which was to perform this service, that the eee 
little less than $100,000. This is another of the — 
creates the necessity of deficiency bills, and charged ag - 
expenditure in California. After General Wijsoy ae 
California, he resigned his agency, but no censure was or. 
on him for having passed through the country where 
assigned to duty, and emigrating, at such an enormous ¢ 
pense to the Government, to another part of the cou ng 
but he was actually appointed to another office in (aj: zs 
nia. He was made Navy Agent at San Franeiseo_ Ty 
same gentleman is one of the high-priests of the Whig par 
in California. He lately presided over one of the Ac 
Whig Conventions which ever assembled in that s 
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In September, 1850, an appropriation of 495, 
was made * to enable the President to hold tregrics 
with the Indian tribes in the State of California.» 
The President, under this, organized a board o¢ 
commissioners, consisting of three persons, Thes 
modest gentlemen drew $150,000 of public money 
from the collector at San Francisco, and started 
to use their own language, ** with an escort of ons 
‘hundred and one picked men, ten officers, three 
‘six-mule covered wagons, and some one hundred 
‘and fifty pack mules, to carry our provisions, 
‘ammunition, and Indian snide: all under the 
‘command of Captain E. D. Keyes, an exper. 
“enced and excellent officer.’’ 

This is indeed doing an extensive business op » 
very small capital. Under an appropriation of 
$25,000, they, in violation of law, take $150,000, 
and start off with a cavalcade, the expense of 
Surely, the credit 
system is not yet quite exploded. But an India) 
agency thus commenced, is carried out in a style 
of still greater magnificence. These commis- 
sioners, after arriving among the Indians, mac 
presents and gave entertainments that truly “ a. 
tonished the natives;’’ and have, for this and other 
expenses, drawn drafts on the Secretary of the 
Interior amounting to nearly, or quite, one million 
of dollars. ‘They have usurped the powers of the 
President and Senate, by making treaties with the 
Indian tribes, and proceeding to act upon them 
without any ratification, the result of which must, 
in all probability, involve us in an Indian war; 
and yet these commissioners are not removed, 0 
even censured by the Administration; and the 


| collector at San Francisco, who, in violation of 


the sub-treasury act, paid them the money, is also 
retained in office. 


There is one other case of official delinquency 


_in California which Senator Gwin has ¢ .posed, 


and which I cannot omit in this place. [ allude 
to the first collector of customs at San Francisco, 
Mr. Collyer. He was sent across the country 


| with a military escort, at an expense of $36,000, 


when the cost of getting there by the usually-trav- 
eled and proper route—the Isthmus—would not 


|| have exceeded $500. He then, after seizing upon 
| large numbers of vessels, contrary to law—selling 
| the goods at a mere nominal sum, and thus caus- 


ing the loss to the United States of $1,000,000— 


became a public defaulter to a large amount, and 


was then again renominated by the President for 
the same office; but the Senate, by nearly a unani- 
mous vote, refused to confirm him. I pass over 
the thousand other instances of profligate waste of 
money by the Administration, in California—such 
as paying $100 per cord for wood; $500 per 


| thousand for lumber, to build useless barracks. 


These are nothing, compared with the cases [ have 
named. Ifa party which is guilty not only o 
such gross and palpable violations of law, but 


| outrages upon the proprieties of official position, 


and disregard of official responsibility, can be sus- 


tained by the American people, then are written 


constitutions a mockery and a cheat. ; 
But we need not travel to Texas, New Mexico, 
or California, to seek abuses for the purpose of 
ascertaining the true character of the men who 
control the administration of affairs. The proof is 
before us daily—our own eyes must be closed, if 
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The Galphin and the Gardiner frauds, and the 
connection of members of the Cabinet with these, 
i» selling of political influence for a money con- 
cderation by those holding high official position, 
per become matters of history; and though at- 
empts may be made on this floor and elsewhere, 
 exeuse or paliate those who have been guilty of 

ose offenses, itis allin vain. No matter how 
sevated the position, or exalted the intellect of | 
the perpetrator, the stain is there, inwrought and | 
ineradicable; and though ,the effort of a lifetime 
should be directed to efface it, the ‘* damned spot 
will never “* out.”? Rumors of a very suspicious 
character were prevalent here early in the session, 
ig reference to the connection of certain persons in 
«woof the Departments with contracts made in | 
the office, and the allowance and payment of re- | 
jected claims by those Departments after those 
claims had been purchased in whole, or in part by 
persons employed in the Departments where they 
were to be allowed or rejected. In order that 
these rumors might be put at rest, and the per- 


do not behold it—our ears must be shut not to | throw obstacles in the way of honest claims, until 

the owner, wearied and disheartened, will sel! for 
a small consideration, and a temptation to those 
who should be the guardians, to become the plun- 
derers of the Treasury. 

I will not go further into particulars, but call 
upon the suspected Departments to answer now. 
Seven months have passed since the resolution was 
adopted—a sufficient time, one would think, t 
| answer any inquiry. Or do they plead the felon’s 

privilege, and refuse any response, because an 
answer would criminate themselves ? 

There is another abuse which has become gen- 
eral—the appointment of clerks wholly unfited for 
their stations, merely on account of the partisan 
services of themselves or their friends. Such ap- 
pointments have driven from employment many of 
the competent and faithful, and filled the Depart. 

| ments with idlers and drones, men who hardly 
visit their desks often enough to be familiar with 
the way, but divide their time between the Whig 
committee room and the gambling houses of Wash- 
ington. Their salaries, however, are regularly 
paid. There are others who get three and four 
sons implicated be, if innocent, exonerated from || dollars per day, hire a substitute for one dollar, and 
undless suspicion, this House, on the 26th of || pocket the balance. Some of these Departments 
inuary last, adopted the following resolution: } are looked upon as political alms-houses, where 
«Resolved, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary || the party paupers are all fed and clothed, and pro- 
of the Treneety, on oe _ foe Goseaeiae || vided for, at the public expense. I quote the tes- 
ph g tats hereby ore, tastracted to cause to be re- | timony of a Whig on this subject. he Hon. T. 
ied to this House, as soon as may be practicable, full and |, STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, one day last week, in 
a debate in this House, said: 


complete lists of all claims, if any, (including principal and 

sierest, and designating each separately,) allowed and | t : 
vaid by the re’pective Departments, or any Bureaus thereof, “* Why, I know that the Secretary of the Interior has 
ance the 4th day of March, Anno Domini 1849. which Aad taken so many Whigs from certain Whig districts—for in- 
, . , j ° ee ; ee be || stance, from the Wheeling district—and put them into offices 
been eee eicat Pena, 06 CNN NES CH EOE | here, that he left none at home to vote for the Whig candi- 
dates, and they were defeated. [Great laughter. }”’ 


or in part, and specifying the character of such claims ; | 
and also, that they cause to be reported the names of all 

rsons who at any time acted as the agents or solicitors for 
said claims, and the persons who received any portion there- 
of, or wereinterested therein.” 

To this resolution neither of these suspected 
Departments have made any reply. This is what 
the lawyers would call taking the bill as confessed. 
Why don’t they answer it? Would the answer 
show how certain persons with small salaries, 
only sufficient to yield them an economical sup- 
port, can live in fine style, keep their retinue of 
servants, and make investments In stocks? Would 
it show the people, the voters, the tax-payers, how 
aman can take the Bankrupt act, and in less than 
ten years, occupying a subordinate position in one 
of the Departments, be able to build and own fine 
city houses, and speculate in property? Such || 
knowledge might be useful to the public. It was 
for such information we sought in the resolution. 
We cannot get it, it seems, until the Administra- 
tion is ross pa How many cases like the fol- 
lowing would an answer to the above resolution 
gre us? I quote from a late speech of Senator 

UNTER : 


“A claim for compensation was made on the part of the 
owners of the steamboat Watchman, for its use in 1835 and 
1836. This demand was presented soon after that time to | 
Mr. Hagner, and an allowance of something like $2,700 
was then made. Once, and perhaps twice, afterwards an 


The gentleman neglected to inform us whether 
Mr. Graham had put the Whig party of North 


[ will not go into detail as much as I had in- 
|| tended, as an investigating committee has been 
| appointed in the Senate to inquire into these 
| frauds, who are progressing with their work. A 
| late chief clerk in the Treasury Department, to 
| whom a large contract for building California 
| light-houses had been awarded, contrary to law, 


| late disastrous result there. 
} 


made arrangements to sell out his contract at a 
| bonus of $32,000 to actual contractors, was the 
first witness brought before the committee. He 
refused to take the oath. When, however, the ter- 
rors of the dungeon were placed before him for 
this contempt of the authority of the Senate, it is 
said he reconsidered, and answered. I will not 
forestall the report of that committee, but only 
say to this House, and the public, that they must 


whole nation will be astounded. They will find, 
that whilean honest claim is hooted at and rejected, 
a forged one is vamped up and passed through, if 
it only has the right indorsers. They will see 
attempt was made to reopen the account during Mr. Hag- || that mortification is actually attacking the body- 
ner’s term of office. He said that the only effect of the || politic, and that this, the great heart of the Re- 
orginal alleen, qnake him doubt the propriety of the || public, the fountain of life, is affected by the dis- 
Both he and the Comptroller gave opinions against it. But || €#8€ Which is Sending its poisoned currents through 

on September 28th, 1850, it was allowed by the present || eVery artery of the nation. — 
Auditor, and an amount of $44,750 found due by him. The || _I ask attention to but a single other source of 
facsae s a SE ee | abuse, and that is the appointment of the same 
August, 1842, for the payment of Florida militia qoraerviees | peceem to discharge the duties of two or more offi- 
in 1899 and 1840. This balance was transferred to the head || CeS, and giving him the full salary of each office. 
ot another old appropriation—* the suppression of Indian || Prior to 1842, General Scott, and some other mil- 
lities’*—and thus paid.” itary officers, had been in the habit of charging 
Forty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty || the Government for per diem and traveling fees 
dollars paid on a claim twice rejected by a Demo- || whenever they were directed to do anything which 
they could possibly say was not Within the strict 


cratic Administration ! 
line of their duty as military men. 








The way these things are managed, and the 
Treasury plundered, is said to be as follows: Some 
clerk, or other officer in the Department before 
which the claim is or has been pen ing, either buys 
tt, or, like Mr. Corwin, in the Gardiner wwiet. 
sells his services and influence for a percentage—* a 

interest”’ in it. He is then in a position 

where he can find or simulate evidence. He sees 
each link that is wanting, and supplies it. The 
clam is put thraugh, the money paid, and the of- 
ae for his very efficient services, takes the lion’s 
anal The extent of this abuse and robbery, I 
lieve, is enormous; but we can never know the 
oa until after a full investigation, There is a 
ouble evil here—an inducement for thess men to 
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General, he had some negotiations with the Cher- 


dred and forty-four days. 
tary of War under Mr. Van Buren, did not allow 
it. After the election and inauguration of General 
Harrison in 1841, General Scott presented his 
claim. It was paid—amounting to $2,310 71. 
Congress, at its next session, hearing of this fla- 


‘Secretary of War to report to the House all cases 
*in which extra compensation has heretofore been 
* allowed to other officers of the Army for services 
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| Carolina all into the Navy, and thus produced the | 


and without advertising, and who, it was said, had | 


prepare themselves for developments at which the | 


In 1838, while | 
General Scott was receiving full pay as Major || 


okees. For this he claimed extra compensetion | 


at the rate of eight dollars per day, for two hun- || 
eer. Poinsett, Secre- || 


grant abuse, passed a resolution ‘“ requiring the | 
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‘similar to those rendered by General Scott for 
“which he is said to have received extra allcwence ,”” 
&c. On the 7th of December, 1842, the Secretary 
of War, John C. Spencer, made his report to 
Congress; and by that report it appears that Gen- 
eral Scott had received for extra compensation, 
between the 18th of September, 1818, and 1841, 
the sum of $12,518 71. The last item is as fol- 
lows: 


‘Fora per diem of eight dollars, for two hundred and 
forty-four days services as commissioner to treat and make 
arrangements with the Cherokee Indians, from the Lith of 
April to the 10th of December, 1838, $1,952; and his ex- 
penses during the time, $358 71°*— 


making $2,310 71. From a report made at the 
same session of Congress, by Mr. Gilmer, of 
Pennsylvania, it appears that he received for serv- 
ing as Major Genera! during the identical same two 
hundred and forty-four days, the sum of $3,994 
| 59—making in all $6,305 30 for eight months. 
| To c iis abuse, the following provision 
To remedy this abuse, the fol! i 
was inserted in the Army appropriation bill of 
that year, prohibiting any repetition of the prac- 
| tice: 

‘©No officer in any branch of the public service, or any 

| other person whose salary, pay, or emoluments, is, or are, 
fixed by law or regulations, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any form what- 
ever, for the disbursement of the public money, or for any 
other service or duty whatsoever, unless the same shall be 
authorized by law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly 
set forth that it is for such additional pay, extra allowance, 
or compensation.” 

General Scott, in 1850, acted as Secretary of 
War for a month after the death of General Tay- 
lor. He was at the same time acting as General- 

'| in-Chief. He, in the face of this law, received 

|| his pay of between $7,000 and $8,000 per year for 
one office, and $6,000 per year for the other. Then 
Congress passed the following law: 

“* Provided, however, That hereafter the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury, or other pay officers of the United 
States, shall in no case allow and pay to one individual the 

| salaries of two different offices on account of having per 
formed the duties thereof atthe same time; but this prohi- 
bition shall not extend to the Superintendents of the Execu- 
tive Buildings.” 


| But that, sir, is evaded and disregarded by these 
|| loose-constructionists, who claim that the first and 
|| greatest commandment is, ‘* Put money in thy 

purse;’”’ and a few weeks since we had a case in 
| which the Superintendent of the Census procured 
| the passage of a law which had the effect, while 
| he was receiving a salary of $2,500 for attending 
| to the duties of an office which he did discharge, 
| to give him $3,000 for pretending to discharge the 
| duties of an office which did not exist. There 
| is now in the Treasury Department, I am informed 
| on the best authority, a clerk who receives one 
|| salary of $1,600 as clerk, $500 as superintendent 

of the Treasury Building, another salary of $250 as 
|| translator, and who carries on the business in the 

Department in office hours of an insurance broker ! 

Several Mempers. Who is he? 
Mr. DEAN. I have his name here in the hand- 
writing of the person who gave me the inform- 
| ation, and who had one of the policies he issued. 
| [Loud cries of ** Name him!”’ “* Namehim?’’] I 
| have no desire to publish his name, but will give 
|| it atany time when this statement is denied. Sir, 
|| this announcement seems to create a sensation 
| in this House. Has it come to this, that not only 
|| the officers connected with the Government are 
| professed stocx-jobbers and claim agents, but the 
|| public buildings are turned into broker shops! Is 
| It not time for us to direct our eyes eastward to the 
|| Bethlehem where the political savior will appear 
|| to drive the money-chengers from the temple of 
|| our liberty? But this is not an isolated instance. 
|| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Robert J, 
Walker? 

Mr. DEAN. The gentleman cannot divert at- 
tention from the Galphinism or Gardinerism by 
attempting to connect the name of Secretary W alk- 
er with such transactions as this. While he held 
)| an office here, no man dared to assail his char- 
|| acter. And during the time of a Democratic Ad- 
|| ministration there was no necessity for resolutions 
| of inquiry or the appointment of investigating 
|| committees to report upon alleged malpractices; 

nor were rumors everywhere rife of frauds on the 
|| Treasury perpetrated by those who should be its 
| most faithful guardians. 


| 
|| Thad hoped to have been able still further to 


i 
| 
| 
, 

if 
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prosecute this inquiry; to have shown how officers, | 


entitled to fees instead of salaries, oes the 
amount of compensation which the law allows 
by ten, twenty, and in some instances, a hundred; 
to have commented upon the abuse of Executive 
patronage in sending off foreign ministers with an 
outfit of $9,000, and salary as large, for a few 
months—and of the recent attempt to increase the 
salaries, because with $9,000 per annum they were 
not able to support as much style as the aristocratic 
ministers of the Courts of Europe. But I forbear. 
I have only hinted at these abuses—it is all that 
can be done within the time allowed—to expose 
them as they exist would require a volume. | 
shall be satisfied to have succeeded in directing 
public attention to them. We have seen, that in 
a time of general and uninterrupted peace, the ex- 
penditures of the Government have increased 
enormously—that many of the public offices are 
filled by soldiers of fortune, who serve only to 
plunder—that the Government is transformed into 
an instrument for ministering to private interests 
and rewarding party and personal favorifes—that 
the Army has set itself above the National Legis- 
lature and tramples upon the Constitution and the 
laws, by using money before it is appropriated, 
contracting liabilities without legal authority—that 
when Congress limits the amount of its expendi- 
tures it utterly disregards such limitations and re- 
straints. 


} 


What is the remedy for these flagrant abuses, | 


and how can the danger arising from the further 
extension of military power be averted? Only by 
the restoration of the Government to safe, expe- 
rienced, and economical hands; by a reform thor- 
ovgh and efficient in all its departments, and con- 
fining each strictly to the exercise of its constitu- 
tional functions. Will the election of General 
Scott have any tendency to accomplish this object? 
He is already connected with the Government, in 
the very Department which has increased its ex- 
penditures most rapidly, and exhibited a reckless 
prodigality of the public treasure, openly defied 
the National Legislature, and set at naught con- 
stitutional restraint. Instead of proposing any 
reform, he asks for an addition to A 

past life affords the strongest evidence of his inca- 
pacity to effect anything by way of retrenchment, 
and his fixed determination to subject the civil to 
the military power. He is now, and has, for thelast 
twelve years, been a Whig, and thoroughly com- 
mitted to all the extravagant and mercenary 
schemes that have been advocated by that party. 
Tle is brought forward and supported by the spec- 
ulating, stock-jobbing, Galphin interest. Ifelected, 
such men must give tone, direction, and shape, to 
the measures of his administration. They follow 
and attach themselves to a political party, as the 
buzzards are collected around an army, by an in- 
stinctive propensity to glut their ravenous appe- 
tites on the offal of the camp. In their opinion the 
Treasary has no bottom, or if it has, they are never 
satisfied until they find it. Butindependent of the 


1@Army. His | 


| the leaf on which it feeds, reflecting in all things | 


men who stand as sponsors for General Scott, | 


what are the ** known incidents”’ of his civil life ? 
Are they such as afford any guarantee, that in his 
hands the Republic will receive no detriment? 

I pase over his unfortunate correspondence with 


De Witt Clinton, General Jackson, and Governor | 


Marcy—his unsuccessful diplomacy with Santa 
Anna, in each line of which his pen has so fatally 
dimmed the glorious achievements of his sword— 
these, furnishing though they do, the strongest 
evidence of incapacity for civil service, yet are not 
adapted to my present purpose, to show that the 
Government would not be economically and con- 
stitutionally administered by him. I will never, 
in the slightest degree, detract from his military 
reputation—he has no friend who will be more 
willing todo him honor. But when an effort is 
made to take him from his sphere, and place him 
in a position where he will, in my judgment, in- 
crease a tendency in the Government to which it 
is already too prone, it is a right, _ 
tive duty, to speak plainly and boldly / 
Every one who has an intimate acquaintance with 
General Scott, will accord to him the most marked 
propensity to invest all he does with grandeurand 
magnificence. Without counting the cost orcaring 
for the expense, he projects schemes and under- 
takes enterprises for which the mines of Califor- 
nia are whole insufficient. Of econemy he has not 
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the slightest conception. ‘This habit, or rather | 


| nature, has often Jed him into difficulties with in- 


REMARKS OF HON.R.H. STANTON, | 
OF KENTUCKY, 


an impera- | 
against it. | 


! 


| 


dividuals and the Government. Passing over 
those minor and frequent events of this character, | 
I refer only to the fact of his taking, while in Mex- 

ico, without anthority, $7,800 of the money levied 

asamilitary contribution. His taking the respon- 

sibility to pay Santa Anna a bribe of $10,000, and 

promising to pay $1,000,000 more, and charge it 

as an expenditure of one of the departments of 
the Army, when he was sent to fight and not to 

bribe the Mexicans—his attempt to maintain his 

powers as head of the Army paramount to those 

of the representative of the American Govern- 

ment—all these ‘* known incidents”’ are referred to 

now, not as matters of complaint, but as illustra- | 
tions; as proof that he would not be a safe custo- 

dian of the public treasure, or a scrupulous ob- | 
server of the Constitution and the laws, when 

these conflicted with his will or inclination. Now | 
that he is a candidate for the Presidency, the fact 

that he has served the country in the field, and is 

elevated to the highest rank in the Army, furnishes 

no reason why these matters should not be fully 

discussed; for, as in the creed of Democracy, no 

human being is so low as to be beneath its ele- 

vating grasp, So no station is so high as to place 

its occupant beyond the reach of the popular | 
arm. 

Here, then, is the issue to be determined by the 
voters of the nation—to be canvassed and de- ! 
cided at the political gathering, in the work-shop, 
the manufactory, by the wayside and the fireside. 
Whether the public expenditure is to continue to 
increase at its present enormous ratio—whether | 
the Government is to be transformed into a vast 
broker establishment, or restored to its ancient | 
safe, economical, and constitutional basis— | 
whether a victorious general, for that cause only, || 
destitute of every civil qualification, at a time like 
the present, when the Army has become a pre- 
dominant power in the State, should be placed at 
the head of public affairs, to have under his con- 
trol the military and naval force of the country, | 
and a more numerous, unscrupulous, and merce- 
nary army of office-holders and expectants, who 
think his thoughts, speak his words, and execute 
his bidding, like the worm that takes its color from | 


the will of him who makes them,—these are ques- 
tions of momentous importance, which are in- || 
volved in the issue before us. 

jut weighty and important as they are in the || 
financial and economical! views, they become vital 
to the existence of constitutional government, when \| 
we add the right assumed and exercised by the 
Army, to transcend the appropriations of Con- || 
gress. And when we reflect that in this contest | 
it is the military feeling alone which is sought to | 
be appealed to and stimulated; that the candidate, 
in accepting the nomination, proposes a material || 
alteration in the laws suggested by his ‘‘ military || 
experience,”’ thus offering a premium for war, and || 
placing in the hands of the commanding general a 1] 
power over the soldier as great as the celebrated || 
Cross of Honor ever gave to Napoléon; and || 
when in the same letter he adds, ‘* and I should || 
carry into the civil administration this one prin- 
ciple of military conduct,’”’ does it not force upon 
us the conviction that his thoughts are all in the | 
military channel, and the apprehension that in case 
of his election, in any controversy which should 
arise, the sword would be thrown into the scale, 
and made the arbiter of our fate? 





FRAUDS OF WHIG EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


In tHe House or RepresEnrTATIvEs, 
August 24, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state ef the Union— 

Mr. STANTON said: I acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the courtesy of my friend from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Poxk,] for permission to occupy 
a portion of his time. My object is to direct the 
attention of the country to the very disreputable 
manmer in which the friends of General Seott are 
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Scott, in eve 
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conducting the canvass against General Piere —— 
shall state facts—indisputable facts—which > I 
genuity can evade or invalidate. The oe, in. 
iniquity of the system of electioneering eons 


by those who have in their keeping the inte 


ne 


of General Scott, will require no comments from 
me. The facts themselves are sufficiently illustra, 


tive of the turpitude of the system, 
On the 17th day of June last, immediately aft 
the nomination of General Pierce by the Natio a 
Democratic Convention, the National Era, of th 
city, an Abolition paper, known and recognized 
over the Union as the central organ of that fang: 
ical party, commenced its warfare upon General 
Pierce. On that day it contained a long artic|, 
occupying several columns of the paper, reviewins 


| the votes of Genera! Pierce, while a member of the 


Senate and House of Representatives, on the su). 
ject of slavery, and giving such explanation of each 
vote as was necessary to exhibit him in the lio}, 
of a warm and ardent advocate of southern inter. 
ests. The whole purpose of thearticle, as appears 
from its own language, was to show that Genera) 
Pierce, in his whole official career, stood Opposed 
to the Abolitionists, and was in favor of main. 


| taining the constitutional rights of the South—ip 


other words, that he was an ultra pro-slavery may 
This Abolition article, after referring to the voisg 
of General Pierce, copies his letter to Major Lal| 

of the 27th of May last, an article from the Rich. 
mond Examiner, and an extract from the speech 
of the Hon. Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, to show 
that he has been always opposed to the fanaticism 


| of the North, and occupied a position satisfactory 


to southern men. It then closes with an appeal to 
the Free-Soil sentiment of the North, not to give 
countenance or support to General Pierce or the 


| platform upon which he was nominated. Here 


are the concluding paragraphs of this decument: 


**Once more we appeal to our Free-Soil Democratic 
friends not committed to the nomination. You now know 


| the antecedents of the candidate, and his present position, 


On the paramount question he is, and always has been, di- 
rectly and vitally opposed to you. You know the platfonn 
—no sophistry can explain away the fact that it was as 
fairly adopted as any platform ever was by a political con- 
vention. You know that Mr. Pierce insisted upon the 


| adoption of the offensive features which characterize it; 


that he fully represents it ; that his success will be the rati- 


| fication of that platform by the Democracy of the United 


States. It contains no word in favor of land reform, no 
word in favor of placing the Government of the United 
States, in its foreign relations and negotiations, on the side 
of the Democratic principle in Europe—no word in favor 
of just protection to the river and lake commerce of the 
West—a commerce more valuable than all our foreign 


| trade; but, with a single exception, it refers to old issues 
| which either have been settled, or no longer constitute ques- 


tions between the two parties ; and the exception—the only 
new article in the platform—is adverse-to all your convic- 
tions, abhorrent to all your sympathies. 

“Of what principle, in what way, by what device of 


| reason or sophistry, can you justify to yourselves, or to oth- 


ers, the support of such a platform—such a nomination? 
Is a man bound to go with his party, right or wrong? Can 
he not refuse, openly and manfully, to support it when it 
does wrong—when it calls upon him to vote on a wrong 
issue—and go with it when it does right? We care noth- 
ing about third parties; but in certain crises, movements 
by party men, independently of their party, or in opposition 
to it, are demanded by conscience, consistency, true man- 
hood, the best interests of the country. And at such times 
personal hazards must be braved. ‘The man must make up 
his mind to die politically, rather than die morally.” 


This document, designed to arouse the Free- 
Soil sentiment of the North against General Pierce, 
and originating with the Abolition paper in this 
city, has been republished in pamphlet form, and 
at this moment is being circulated by the Wh 
Executive Committee, and the friends of Gene 
State where slavery does not exist. 
The Whig Executive Committee, which was 
created by the Whig National Convention, to 
superintend the canvass, have had immense num- 


|| bers of this document printed and_ circulated. 


| While a document of this character is being «l- 
| culated in the Northern States, to render General 
| Pierce odious as a friend of the South, in my ow? 

| State and other slave States, by the most shame- 
| ful misrepresentations of his New Boston speech, 
|| he is held up to public odium as an <Abolitionist. | 
| have seen in the newspapers accounts of the mat- 
/ ner in which the friends of General Scott in Ken- 
tacky, and other slave States, are using the Aboli- 
| tion misrepresentations of that speech to prejudice 
| the public mind against the Democratic nominee. 
‘| But this is not all. This same Executive 


| Committee, of which the Hon, Tayman Smite, 
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r Connecticut, is at the head, have published 
for circulation in the slave States, a document 
satitled «“GenerRaL Prerce anv nis ABOLITION || 
a gs,” the most remarkable document to which 
” yesent canvass has given existence, and 
os purpose of which is, to prove that Gen- 
wal Pierce has been a uniform .Mbolitionist. This 
document is not designe for circulation in the 
North—it is not suited to that latitude. Itis man- 
yfactured for southern consumption, and does 
General Pierce, as every enlightened man knows, | 
he grossest injustice and wrong. Up to this time 
has not been sent to the folding-rooms of the 
House of Representatives, to be enveloped and 
jelivered to themembers of the House who choose 
» engage in the work of circulating them, as all 
others from the Whig Committee have been, but 
are folded, I understand, at rooms engaged down 
in the city, and sent off without reaching the Cap- 
tol. L will not ask why this precaution has been | 
caken. The fact speaks trumpet-tongued for | 
itself! I have examined this document, and well | 
for the Whig Committee they have not allowed it || 
to come to the Capitol. It begins with a vote 
viven by General Pierce while a member of the | 
House of Representatives, against allowing Ed- 
mund Brooke, of Georgetown, in this District, to 
import two negro slaves into the District, against 
the then existing laws, and winds up with a re- | 
hash of the Abolition misrepresentation of his | 
New Boston speech. It is interspersed through- 
out with comments and assertions, conveying the 
idea that he is an Abolitionist, a# deeply dyed in 
the fanatical tenets of that party as Giddings, | 
Philips, or Garrison. I will give a few of these 
extracts, that the character of the document, and || 
the purpose it is designed to subserve, may be 
seen: 
“We do not hesitate to affirm, in the broadest termes, that || 


| 


| of electioneering. 


General Franklin Pierce did, at New Boston, on the 2d of || 


January, assert in a public assembly that he considered 
slavery * contrary to moral right ;’ that he ‘ loathed the fugi- 
tive slave law,’ and that he had ‘a mostrevolting feeling at 
the giving up of a slave :? and we consider the attempts of 
himself and friends at evasion, and his and their half deni- 
als, fatal to his character as a frank, sincere man. 
“ But there are collateral facts and considerations which | 
tend powerfully to sustain the accuracy of Mr-> Foss, and to 
show the truth of his allegations. From the matter herein 
before inserted it appears that General Pierce, Norris, Hib- 
bard, Peaslee, Ayer, and Campbell are full of the idea that 
Mr. Foss can be discredited at the South by a mere allega- 
ton of Abolitionism or Free-Soilism, and they seem to roll 
up their eyes in holy horror at the presumption of the Par- 
son in charging on the General the expressions of anti- 
slavery feelings and views. One would suppose, from the 
tenor and drift of their communications for the public, that | 
the New Hampshire Democracy had been, during the | 
whole of the fearful struggle through which the country has 
recently passed, the pattern of all that is moderate, just, 
reasonable, and truly national on the topics in issue, and 
that, in taking a position on the Constituti on, and in main- 
taining that position, they in fact-had leaned over consider- | 
ably towards the South. But unhappily for them, and par- 
ticularly for General Pierce, the records of their proceed- 
ings, both in conventions and legislative assemblies, disclose 
a very different state of things. We undertake to prove | 
that the Democracy of the Granite State, with General 
Pierce at their head, have pursued an extreme course on 
these subjects, and have in fact been the ringleaders of all 
the fanaticism and agitation which have been going on in | 
New England for several years past.” 


| 


In order to show General Pierce to be an Abo- || 


litionist, it is necessary to attack the whole body 
of the New anand Democracy, and hence, | 
they are denounced as * the ringleaders in all the fa- 
nattctsm and agitation which have been going on in 
New England for several years past.’’ But here is 
an extract equally as unjust and ridiculous: 

“We insist that Franklin Pierce is thoroughly imbued 
with anti-slavery sentiment and prejudice, and that he will 
‘etray the South, and all its vast interests, as readily as 
Martin Van Buren did. 

_ “The Democratic party of New Hampshire, having been | 
involved at the election in 1851, in very serious embarrass- 
nal by reason of acontroversy with Rev. Mr. Atwood, 

e (General P.) went on the 2d of January to New Boston, 
an the midst of an Atwood community, to win back some 
' the lost sheep to the Democratic fold. On appearing be- 
a his audience, with his heart full of the sentiment that 
d hen 18 a great social, moral, and political evil,’ he draws 

"his solemn northern face, and takes into his hands his 


| 
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I can answer this last interrogatory and say, 


| that it would not be Witi1am H. Sewaarp, nor any 


man Of similar sentiments. But, the closing par- 
agraph from this remarkable document, caps the 


| climax of impudence and fraud: 


**Must it not be mortifying to the last degree to every 
true-hearted American to have such a man as Franklin 
Pierce seriously pressed on the country as a candidate for 
the Presidency? Is it not more mortifying to have one oe- 


| cupying such a situation, reduced so low asto be obliged to 
| back himself up by the certificates and statements of the 


lowest and basest of mankind? With what loathing and 
disgust will every well-regulated mind turn away from the 
miserable exhibition which be makes of himself by figuring 
in the newspapers with a letier which is destitute of every 
characteristic that constitutes an emanation of frankness, 
sincerity and honor. 

**Would Washington have produced the Ayers and 
Campbeils of his day to certificate himself into the confi 
dence of his countrymen ; and could he have been induced 
by any extremity to speak at all on such an occasion? 
And if he had spoken, how would his burning words have 
flashed into the recesses of every American heart? And 
how gloriously would the accents of ‘truth and righteous- 


| ness’ have contrasted with the poor, paltry, and equivoca- 


ting expedients of Franklin Pierce. 
** WE NOW HAND OVER TO THE SOUTHERN Democracy 
THEIR WOOLLY-HEADED CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDEN- | 


| CY ; LET THEM MAKE THE MOST OF HIM!” 


The capitals in which the last paragraph is 
published are from the original, and were intended 
to make more emphatic and impressive the denun- 


| ciation of General Pierce, as the WooLY-HEADED 
CANDIDATE. 


Well, the Whig executive commit- 
tee is welcome to all the capital they can make for 
General Scott by such means of political warfare. 

Sir, what can the high-minded and honorable 
people, North and South, think of such a system | 
Here are two documents—one 

ublished to be circulated in the North, the other | 
in the South—one representing the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency as a pro-slavery man 
and friend of the South, the other showing him 
up as an Abolitionist, opposed to slavery and the 
South, and both emanating from the same execu- 
tive committee, and circulated by members of the | 
same party. 

For one, sir, if my party were capable of such 
fraud and duplicity, | should cease to céoperate 
with it in any effort to elect its nominee. I would || 
not pander to such a purpose, nor trifle with the | 
credulity of the public in such a manner. Iam 
authorized to say, and [ here affirm without fear | 
of contradiction, that the Executive Committee of || 
the Democratic party have published no document | 
during the present canvass which has been de- 
signed or was adapted to circulate in one section | 
of the Union more than another. They have || 
neither published nor circulated any document 
which was not as applicable to Massachusetts as | 
to Mississippi, and which might not, with perfect || 
propriety, have been sent into any and every State 
of the Union. 

Sir, | have a list of all the documents which 
have ever been published by that committee and 
circulated, and I give the title of each, that all may 
know their character. There is no assault upon 
General Scott, showing him to be one thing in 
one section of the Union, and the very reverse in 
another. They are all national documents, and 
answer as well for the North as the Southern lati- 
tude. Here they are: 


The Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention. 

The Life of Pierce and King. 

The Galiphin Fraud. 

Vindication of Pierce by his Fellow-Officers. 

Exposure of the Catholic Test Slander. 

Whig Testimony Against General Scott. 

Scott’s Political Writings Reviewed. 

Exposure of the Abolition Attack upon General Pierce, 
(circulated by the Whig committee.) 

German Life of Pierce and King. 

Letter of General Shields. 

Hon. Mr. Gentry’s Speech. 

Hon. Mr. Toombs’s Speech. 

Hon. Mr. Cabell’s Speech. 

Correspondence between Scott and Marcy. 


German Exposure of Scott’s Original Native American- || 


ism. 
Sir, these are all the documents which, up to this 


northern system, and displays it to the gaping multitude. || time have been published by the Democratic Ex- 
and, be propriate preliminaries, the orator waxes warm, || ecutive Committee, and none of them have been 
ing 


nae out with fervid accents—<‘ I loathe the fugitive slave | 
ons jin a a revolting feeling at the giving up of a | 
ave; ioe ca aa 
to moral right? opposed to humanity—yes, it is opposed 
of nee sort of an erecutor would Franklin Pierce make 
lehte fugitive slave law? What sort of a guardian of the | 
hie ' and institutions of the South? Who would surround | 
n the event of his elevation to the Presidency? Wi | 
shape his policy and direct his counsels ?”” 


| 


| 


} 





confident thatthe South would not hear, he || published at the National Era gffice, or the office 


of any other .dbolition paper. 
I have been to the folding-room of the House. 


|| charge of that department, (which are equally 


accessible to all the members,) and find that the | 
pampletentitled ‘‘ A Barer Cuarter in tue Lire | 
or GenerRAL Franxiiw Pierce;” has been sent | 
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to the members of this House, whose names 
shall read, in numbers as follows: 


July 10th, Hon. E. Newton, Ohio. ...... ++... geenees 2.000 
July 10th, Hon. O. Fowler, Massachusetts........... 1,000 
July 10th, Hon. 8S. W. Parker, ludiana.............- 2,000 
July 10th, Lion. L. D. Campbell, Olio....... 6,-6.5. 2,000 
July 10th, Hon. J. W. Howe, Pennsyivania ..... ooo + 2,00 
July 20th, Hon. 8. W. Parker, Indiana..........+5+. 1,000 
Juty 20th, Hon. J. W. Howe, Pennsy!vania....... . .2,000 
July 20th, Hon. L. D. Campbell, Ohio. ...... 6. 6c ee 50 
July 20th, Hon. 1. Washburn, Maine.......... 0006+ 1,000 
July 2th, Hon. W. A. Sackett, New York..... es 
July 23d, Hon. A. Tuck, New Hampshire .......... 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. J. Allison, Pennsylvania ............ 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. B. Stanton, Olio .. 2. 6... cece cee enes 1,000 
July 23d, Hon. R. Yates, ilinois ...... S. awe wanceceeee 
July 23d, Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts....... 1.000 
July 30th, Hon. E. Newton, Ohio. ..... 2.0.5 ceeee+ 1 000 
Aug. 2d, Hon. J. L.. Sehooleratt, New York ........ 2,000 
Aug. 2d, Hon. |. Washburn, Maine...... 02.00.6605 1,000 
Aug. 2d, Hon. A. Tuck, New Hampshire ........+. 1,000 
Aug. 2d, Hon. J. Perkins, New Uampshire......... 1,000 
Aug. 5th, Hon. E. Newton, Ohio.... .....ce0e eens 1,000 
Aug. Sth, Hon. A. P. Haseall, New York........... 1,000 
Aug. Sth, Hon. H. 8S. Walbridge, New York........ 1,000 
Aug. 7th, Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts... .... en 
Aug. 7th, Hon. Z. Scudder, Massachusetts........., 1,000 
Aug. 9th, Hon. J. Horstord, New York ............. 1 G00 
Aug. 9th, Hon. J. Wells, New York........ 00006. 1,000 
Aug. 9th, Hon. L. D. Campbell, Ohio, (for lowa).. .1,000 
Aug. 13th, Hon. S. W. Parker, Indiana.......... vee O00 
Aug. 20th, Hon, O. Fowler, Massachusetts.......... 12,000 
Aug 2ist, Hon. J. H. Duncan, Massachusetts........ 100 


It will be seen that the circulation of this doc- 
ument by northern members of this House, com- 
menced on the 10th of July, and from that period 
to the 2lst of the present month, nearly 56,000 
copies of it have been folded at the public expense, 
and circulated under the frank of the gentleman 
named. How many have been circulated by the 
Whig committee, and General Scott’s friends in 
the Senate, I have no means of ascertaining. The 
honorable gentleman from Masssachusetts [Mr. 
Fowxer] had twelve thousand sent to him alone 
on the2istinst., lastSaturday. These gentlemen 
whose names I have read, it will be observed, are 
all from northern States, and their sentiments on 
the subject of slavery are well known. The 
pamphlet was published at the Era office, and I 
resume paid for by the executive committee of 

N higs. 

Mr. FOWLER. [here affirm that no order has 
been given for these twelve thousand copies. If 
they have been sent to the folding-room, it has been 
without my knowledge, and without my appro- 
bation. The one thousand first spoken of, I re- 
ceived, and franked off. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman admits the 
truth of what I say. Will he tell me how many 
he franked, and if, before allusion was made to 
them here, he did not know that another large 
supply for him was in the hands of the folders to 


| be enveloped ? 


Mr. FOWLER. The thousand spoken of, I re- 


| ceived some time ago, and franked them. [Laugh- 


ter.] I have sent them off believing that they tell 
the truth, and are valuable. I have heard within 
a day or two, that twelve thousand more were 
there. I heard it from yourself. 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, I told you. I betieve 
they do tell the truth when they represent Gen- 
eral Pierce as a friend of the constitutional rights 
of the South, but they contradict what is said in 
the pamphlet called ‘* Generar PIERCE AND HIS 
Asouition Auuies.”’ 

Mr. FOWLER. I did notorderthem. TI have 
not been requested by any member of this House 
to receive them, nor did | know, until informed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, they were in 
the folding-room. 

Mr. STANTON. What have you done with 
them? Is it not your intention to frank, and send 
them off, as you did the others you received? 


SULPHURIC ETHER. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Saturpay, August 28, 1852. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 


! making appropriations for the support of the Army 
_ for the year ending June 30th, 1853— 


| Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Mili- 
I have examined the books of the’office having |, tary Affairs, submitted the following amendment, 
to come in after the appropriation for the medical 


and hospital department of the Army: 


To enable the President of the United States to procure 
| the surrender of the patent issued to William T.G. Morton 
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on the 12th day of November, 1846, for his discovery of the 
anaesthetic properties of sulphuric ether, $100,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. President, if the Senate 
will give me their attention for a few moments, I 
think I can put this matter on its true merits. 
The proposition is to appropriate $100,000 to en- 
able the resident of the United States to purchase 
from a patentee his patent, or the privilege of using 
Epes to which he holds exclusive right under 

is patent, 

The first inquiry that we make is: Is that which 
we propose to purchase valuable ?—and, if it is, 
what is its value? I will not undertake to go into 
a detail of facts, or any argument to show the 


value of the discovery of the application of sul- |, 
»huric ether as an anaesthetic agent. It is a sub- | 


ject which has been before the public so long, that 
I apprehend every Senator is familiar with its his- 
tory, and the character of the discovery. I state 
what I apprehend no one will controvert—I state 
as a member of the medical profession, represent- 
ing, in that respect, I think truly, the universal 


sentiment of the profession throughout the world— | 


that as a discovery beneficial to the human race, 
if it be second to any which has ever been given 
to the world, it is second to vaccination alone. I 


know that the universal sentiment of the medical || 
profession, so far as that sentiment has been ex- | 


pressed, is, that it is second to vaccination. But I 
also know, and state with confidence, that an im- 


mense number, almost an equal number, of the || 


medical profession think it is of equal value; and 


many of the ny highest authority consider it of || 

ue than even vaccination to the | 
human race. So much for the estimation in which || 
itis held by the medical profession throughout the | 


much greater va 


world. 

Then, sir, for the estimation in which it is held 
by the officers of our Government, who haveavailed 
themselves of its use in the public service, I have 
before me letters from the Secretary of War, from 


the Secretary of the Treasury, from the Secretary | 


of the Navy, from the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and from the head of the Med- 
ical Department of the Army—all concurring in 
assigning to this discovery, as used in the public 
service, the very highest value; and expressing the 
wish, thatthe Government might, by proper means, 
avail itself of the right to use it in the public service. 
I will not read these letters. It would occupy too 
much time of the Senate to do so. But if any 


Senator should desire their reading, they can be | 


read. All assume, that itis of the very highest 
value, both to the Army and Navy; that it has 
been availed of for years past; and that incalculable 
benefits have resulted to the public, in saving life 
and allaying human suffering, greater than has 
ever been derived from any one source. It isa 


well-known fact, that, in the Army and Navy, in || 


the performance of all important surgical opera- 
tions, this agent is now very rarely, if ever dis- 

ensed with. And not only so, in the Army and 
Wavy—bot only is it used in saving life and suf- 
fering on the part of our soldiers, and our sailors, 


but throughout the private practice of the country, || 


the most eminent surgeons and physicians resort 
to it now habitually, and declare that it has be- 
come one of the mostimportant and valuable agents 
which they have in the profession. If there were 
time, | could go on for Son in giving the partic- 
ulars, giving the modus operandi, giving the cases 
by name, and by number, till they would count 
thousands upon thousands; but there is no time 
at this period of the session for that. 

The next point I would present is, how far it 
is recommended to our consideration? The Select 


Committee of the House of Representatives, to | 
whom this matter was referred—although, as the | 


Senator from Connecticut suggests, they did not 
formally make their report, yet it was only be- 
cause no opportunity was afforded for them to 
do so—have prepared a report—it is here be- 
fore me—a most elaborate, learned, and conclusive 


report as to the incalculable value of this agent, | 


and the propriety, in the opinion of that commit- 
tee, of its being availed of by the Government. 
Sir, it may be asked if this be so valuable—if 
this individual has a patent for it, why does he 
not avail himself of the use of the patent, and pre- 
vent the use of sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic 
agent without recompense to him? I need hardly 
remind the Senate of the fact, that it is one of 


those cases in which he cannot enforce his legal 
rights. How can he, sir? Why, this agent is 
used in every State and county in this Union; and 
'| it may be, and perhaps is, used in almost every 
|| family where physicians practice. He has no 
|| practical remedy for the violation of his patent. 
|, Can he go to the bedside of the sick and suffering 
|| patient, who is undergoing an operation under the 
|| influence of this agent, and lay an injunction upon 
|| ts use on such an occasion? Certainly not. It 


|| of every man that his patent, so far as the legal 


| remedy extends, is worthless to him, although he | 
|| has the legal right, for he holds the patent from | 
the United States to its exclusive use for a certain | 


term of years. 

The next question is, Is the individual who 
holds the patent lawfully entitled, if any one, to 
be paid for the use of thisagent? I say,heis. I 
have before me bere a copy of his patent, and of 
the record in our Patent Office. The official acts 


of our officers have recognized and established, as | 


our laws require, the identity of this individual as 


the lawfulowner. It has been stated, I know, and || 


| may be repeated, that there is an adverse claimant; 
that there is another individual who claims to be the 
| discoverer, and who has a title to at least a portion 
|| of the compensation which we propose to pay. But 
|| to meet that I have to show that if that individual 
| ever had any right to be considered the discoverer, 
orany title tocompensation, it has been relinquished 
for a consideration in favor of Dr. Morton; for here 
I have from the Patent Office an official announce- 


the only individual that | know of who sets up an 


officers of the Army and Navy, all recognizing 
|| Dr. Morton as the discoverer of this invaluable 
}agent. But even if that were not so, the only 
other individual who sets up a claim to it has 
already, in the most solemn form, relinquished it 
| forever, and assigned over to Dr. Morton all right 
| or claim which he (Dr. Jackson) ever did have 
|| or could have. So that the point is settled that 
|, Dr. Morton stands before us as the patentee law- 
|| fully entitled to this discovery as the original dis- 
|| coverer. ‘ 
| In the next place, lest it might occur to the 
| patentee to use a valuable discovery is a new thing 
|| in our Government, I beg leave to call attention 
to the records, which show that it is no new prac- 
| tice, but for years and years has been repeated 


over and over again. I will cite a few cases. We || 


| paid for the right to make anchers of a certain 
form for the Navy, $1,500; for the use of circular 
bullet moulds, $5,000; for the use of gas in vapor 
|| baths, $5,000; for elevating and pointing heav 
cannon, $20,000; for thefright to use patent anti- 
attrition metal, $20,000. e paid to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, for benefits conferred by his im- 
|| provements in steam navigation, $76,300. We 
| paid for Mix’s manger stopper, used in the cavalry 
| service, $3,000. We paid to Dr. Locke, for the 
| use of his magnetic clock, $10,000. We paid to 

McCulloch & Booth, for the right to use the im- 

roved method of refining our argentiferous gold 

|| bullion, $25,000;—thus making an aggregate of 
|| $165,000 paid in these cases. But, in addition to 
| these, there have been numerous instancesin which 
|| patent rights, or the privilege of using in the ser- 
|| vice of the Government patented articles, have been 
\ purchased by the Departments, some of which 
instances I find cited in connection with the report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for which were paid $178,032; making 
| an aggregate of $343,000 paid by the United States 
|| for patents and the use of patented articles. 
| Since I have been a member of the Senate, when 
|| meritorious individuals have come before us, who 
| had made important discoveries, we have aided 

them to test their discoveries by appropriations, 
|| amounting in the whole to $120,000. 
i} I mention these facts to show that precedents 
are all in favor of such use of the public money 
to enable the Government to avail itself of im- 
portant discoveries. 

I will not detain the Senate by saying more on 

this subject. I will briefly sum up. This discov- 
ery isa most valuable one to the human family at 








|| is one of those cases which must strike the mind | 


ment to that effect,which is signed by Dr. Jackson, | 
adverse claim to this discovery. But there is evi- | 


dence before us from the very highest medical men | 
in the country,and from the very highest medical | 


| minds of some that purchasing the right from a || 








large. The two branches of our a 
| the Army and Navy, have availed Peelic service, 
|| tensively of it. It is one of the most y i, nf 
|, remedial agents that the world has eyer . — 
| It is in constant and growing use. Thien 
_ which we are thus using, not only rolons - 
man life; and protects our soldiers an our eal =~ 
| and all in our public service from immense «, fie 
ing, but it is saving, in that mode of cee 
diseases, thousands upon thousands of dollar 
every year and every month. This individual 
cannot enforce his legal rights against anybody 
_owing to the very nature of the case. We a 
making use of his property to our great benefi, 
| and he is receiving no compensation whateye; for 
|| it. Then the papers before me, as I have oad 
|| them, show that o is the individual who jg ~ 
|| tled to compensation, if any one, for the use of 
} this property. We find that the practice of i 
| Government—a very enlightened and usefy| prac. 
| tice, in‘ my opinion—has been in favor of appro- 
priations of this sort. Then, sir, I ask if this is 
not a proper occasion for the continuance of this 
practice? When was there ever before usa more 
| meritorious case? The medical profession through. 
out the country sustain me in the assertion tha 
_ this is the most valuable remedial agent that ever 
| has been known. How can we, then, in Justice 
| to ourselves, in common justice to the individya) 
| who has furnished us this valuable, or rai 
invaluable remedy, refuse to pay him for it? 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I have been at any time since I have been jn 
Congress, more surprised than I was yesterday 
| to learn that this Dr. Morton, in place of present. 
ing a petition to the Senate, had, without the 
| knowledge of other parties in interest—without 
the knowledge of other members of the Senate— 
‘| gone before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
, and I believe the Committee on Naval Affairs, had 
|| an ex parte hearing, and induced them to makes 
report, by way of amending a general appropria- 
tion bill. I knew that he had presented a petition 
to the House of Representatives. I knew that he 
| had caused a select committee to be raised there, 
|| which we all know is ordinarily favorable to the 
|| object to be effected by it. I knew that he had 
been before them, and that the committee had de- 
|| cided to draw up a report in his favor, which re- 
|| port he had caused to be printed at his own ex- 
pense, and was circulating among members of 
|| Congress. But, sir, 1 did not dream that he was 
|| seeking to obtain the judgment of one of the 
|| standing committees of this body, without any 
|| knowledge or any information to other parties who 
were deeply interested in this subject, and who 
|| would have come before that Committee for the 
l{ parpors of submitting considerations and facts that 
| 
| 


her 








ave a very important bearing on the subject. 
| Now, I have to say, in the first place, that Dr. 
| Morton has made no discovery which is patent- 
| able. It is true that he went into the Patent Office 
| here several years ago, and took out a patent for 
what he was pleased to denominate a ‘‘letheon.”” 
| The mere idea that this article—I do not know 
| exactly what he called it—is patentable, I believe 
is the object of contempt and ridicule among the 
_ medical profession throughout the whole country. 
1 desire to know what Dr. Morton pretends to 
|| have discovered? Has he discovered sulphuric 
ether? Nobody pretends that he has. Has he 
| discovered that sulphuric ether can be taken into 
| the lungs with impunity? Why, when! wasa 
| boy in eollege, J saw it administered over and over 
again. I believe we used to denominate it ‘laugh- 
_ing gas,’” and we were greatly amused with the 
| antics which would be performed by young gen- 
tlemen when they had taken it into their lungs. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I do not wish to interrupt the 
honorable Senator, but I think he is mistaken 108 
matter of fact; but perhaps I had better not correct 
the Senator until after he gets through. 
Mr. SMITH. I would like to be corrected 


now. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then I venture to say that 
the Senator at college never saw sulphuric ether 
administered. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, nitrous oxyd gas and 
chloroform produce the same effect. I have see" 
nitrous oxyd administered while I was at colleg®, 
and my honorable friend from North Carolina 
{Mr. Banca] will recollect the time when he and 
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at Yale College, and often saw it adminis- 


vere : 
: Nitroas oxyd gas, chloroform, and sul- 


d. 
rer ether produce exactly the same effect. It 
a to make no difference whether you use one 


mine other; but I believe the medical profession 
. rally believe that this species of ether is, un- 
jer all the circumstances 0 the case, the best to 
be administered. But I desire to inquire of my 
honorable friend from Illinois, who seems to have 
med an opinion on this subject, what this gen- 
ioman claims? Does heclaim to have discovered 
quiphur'c ether? Does he pretend to have dis- 
wvered that it could be taken into the lungs with 
imounity? Not at 1 

Vr. SHIELDS. I will answer the Senator. 
| presume these elements commenced at the crea- 
tion of the world, but this individual first discov- 
eed their use and application. 

Mr. SMITH. [I imsist that he has discovered 
nothing whatever. That a discovery has been 
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widow of Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, Con- | 


necticut, which has been transmitted to me within 
the last few months, and which is addressed to the 
Senate of the United States. I have been requested 
to lay it before the Senate, and present the claims 


of Dr. Horace Wells, deceased, as being the act- | 


ual discoverer of the anaesthetic effects of sulphuric 
ether. Why have I not presented it to the Sen- 
ate? Because it was so late in the session that I 
did not suppose the subject could be investigated. 
I did not dream that there was any inquiry going 


on in regard to it before any of the standing com- | 


mittees of this body. 


all the physicians and surgeons living there, all 


of the eminent members of the legal profession— 


| the whole community in fact—believe that Dr. 
| Horace Wells, deceased, was the real discoverer 


made, | admit; and that discovery is, that the ef- || 


fect of ether, or nitrous oxyd gas, or chloroform, 
ken into the lungs, is to produce insensibility in 
thehuman system, Thatisall the discovery there 
igabout it. I say that nitrous oxyd gas and chlo- 
roform will produce exactly the same effect. I 
aeree with the honorable gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, that this substance, when taken into the lungs, 
will preduce insensibility in the subject under the 
o eration of the knife. I agree with him, that it 
isagreat boon to humanity; but I deny that it isa 
patentable discovery. It is a mere ascertaining of 
a particular effect of a thing that has been known 
fort do not know how long. For the last fifty 
years, physicians have been administering nitrous 
oxyd gas, sulphuric ether, and chloroform; but 


| can bring before the Senate on this subject. 


of this important effect of sulphuric ether, or ni- 
trous oxyd gas, or whatever may be used to pro- 
duce this effect. I have the most abundant testi- 
mony to prove this. I have in my possession 
sworn depositions; I have certificates of physi- 
cians; [ have a vast mass of testimony which I 


sir, here has been an ex parte hearing without the 


GLOBE. 
Smith and Badger. 
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SENATE. 


and right, to have an opportunity to come before 
the Senate, and tell the story of the wrongs of the 
| poor widow and defenseless children of Dr. Hor- 
ace Wells—wrongs which they have suffered at 
the hands of this man Morton, who has attempted 
to rob their husband and father, who has descended 


to the grave, of a discovery which is one of the 
most extraordinary made in modern times, Sir, 


| there is that family now in destitute circumstances, 
| and I assert that the real discoverer is now in his 


| grave. 
this ex parte manner? 


; || judgment against the widow and the orphans, with-. 
[ assert here now, that in thecity of Hartford, | 


Willi the Senate act upon this matter in 
Will they proceed to render 


| out hearing what they have to say for themselves? 
I shall ask to have an opportunity to be heard in 
| defense of them. 


| 
| 


Mr. BADGER. I know not, Mr. President, 


| what private griefs the honorable Senator from 
| Connecticut [Mr. Smrru) has; but certainly some- 
| thing or other seems to have stimulated him into 
| avery undue excitement on this occasion, one not 


| 


Yet, | 


| knowledge of parties interested, and before a com- || 


mittee of the Senate without the subject ever having 
been referred to them. And now, without the 
knowledge of Mrs. Wells, without the knowledge 


|| of any of her friends, and without any opportu- 


they had not found out that under the effect of | 


these substances the knife could be applied to the 
system without producing pain. This gentleman 
came down here, and went into the Patent Office, 
and undertook to get a patent there for certain 
specifications, telling how this ether could be com- 


pounded and administered, and then pretended to | 


get up some sort of patent for it. 

particular effect ! 
being granted for the discovery of a mere effect? 
{t is not a ‘* machine,’’ not an ‘‘ art,’’ nota ‘‘ com- 
position of matter,’? which are patentable under 
our laws; but it is a discovery that a certain mat- 
ter will produce a certain effect. | say that is not 
patentable. Lam willing to leave it to any lawyer 
in this Chamber that an effect is not patentable. 
This individual never sold a patent right, and never 
pretended to sell a patent right; and [ repeat again, 
that the mere idea that ascertaining the effect of an 
old and known article is the subject of contempt 
and ridicule all over the northern country. 

Mr. BROOKE, 1 would ask the Senator from 
oe if he considers Daniel Webster a 
awyer? 

r. SMITH. I have a little bit of a suspicion 
thathe is. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKE. Then I would refer the Sena- 
tor to his opinion, given as a lawyer, that this dis- 
covery is patentable. 

Mr.SMITH. That may beso; but if it be so, 
my does not this patentee assert his rights? If 
he has got any rights under his patent, why does 
he not sue somebody for their violation? He has 
hever instituted a suit. He has never pretended 
to enforce the patent in any shape or form. The 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists all over this 
continent and all over Europe, are using sulphuric 
ether as an anaesthetic agent, and he has never de- 
manded a penny from them. He knows well 
enough, that he could not recover a penny of dam- 
ages, if he were to sue them for a violation of his 
patent rights; I do not care who makes any asser- 
tion to the contrary. In my own State, in every 
State of this Union, it has been administered. 

ave seen it administered to patients in this city. 
= does he not institute a suit against somebody? 
r 


. JONES, of lowa. The United States can- 
not be sued. 


A patent fora 


Mr. SMITH. I know the United States can- 
not be sued; but can a su in the Army of the 
United States usea patented article with impunity ? 


If this individual has a right to the exclusive use, 
under his patent, why does he not get Mr. Web- 
ster, or somebody else, to sue some surgeon for 
using the article thas patented ? 


have got at my quarters a petition from the 


ho ever heard of a patent | 





ean nn nana UESnEESEenEnenteanellliacsnaneet 


| snap judgment and an ex parte ju 


nity for her to be heard, it is eee to take a 


he honorable Senator from Arkansas says that 


the fact that Dr. Morton obtained a patent for 





| what is denominated ‘* letheon, 


”? establishes some 


right in him, and precludes us from an investiga- 
tion! Does not my honorable friend know that 


| all these proceedings for patents are ex parte? 
| Does he not know that they are not binding on 


other discoverers? Does he not know that other 
parties who claim to have made a discovery have 
a right to contest the validity of the patent, and 


gment upon her. | 


that the patent passes for nothing if the opposing | 


claim is established? It is true the patent is prima 


facie evidence; but does it establish anything in || 
opposition to parties who had no opportunity to | 
be heard before the Commissioner? It is certainly | 


no more than prima facie, and we are at liberty to 
contest it in the courts of justice. 
right to go beforea jury; we have aright to prove 
the facts. And I pledge whatever reputation I 


We have a | 


may have, that if the Senate will allow me, at the | 


next session of Congress, an opportunity to be 
heard on this subject, I will make out a case for 
the family of Dr. Horace Wells, deceased. Ifthe 
subject shall then be referred to the judgment of a 
committee of this body, I will be prepared to make 
out a case worthy the most grave and serious con- 
sideration. 


What an extraordinary course is it that is now | 


being pursued! We have here a man presenting 
his petition to the House of Representatives, get- 
ting a report in his favor there, and without wait- 


House, coming into the SenateC 


of this body, and there procuring that committee 
to do—what? Notto bringin a bill, but here, on 
the very heel of the session, to come in with an 
amendment to a general appropriation bill. 1 do 
not know but that this can be done. 


|| this is not the place to decide it. 
ing for that report to be rome A presented to the || 

amber, unknown || 
to the parties in interest, going before a committee i] 


I have been | 


in the habit of believing, that if there is any enor- | 


mity to be perpetrated, if there is any abominable 
outrage to be accomplished, if ever truth and jus- 


tice are to be trampled under foot, it is done by | 


| 


way of amendment to some general appropriation | 


bill towards the close of the session. Not that I 
would intimate, by any means, that the honora- 
ble members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 





would do anything that was not right and just, in || 
regard to a matter of this sort. But, sir, I say || 


that nothing is more dangerous than these ex parte 
inquiries. The best of men are liable to be im- 
sed upon. | havea very high respect for the 
onorable members of these committees, but I de- 
nounce this attempt to o aera yoo - rs 
u as an ou e upon the ts of others, an 
eee abominable vn ition on this Govern- 
I believe that this Morton isa rank im- 
hat there is no justice or truth in his pre- 
tended claim. I demand, in the name of justice 


ment. 








| usual upon questions of this kind, and one which 


certainly that Senator is not in the habit of exhib- 
iting in the Senate. The honorable Senator de- 
mands an opportunity of making out a case—for 
whom? For clients of his. Does he demand 
that we shall postpone this inquiry, in order that 
we may have another investigation at the next 
session? If so, that is one strong reason with me 
why we should promptly decide it now. Ido not 
want to occupy two months out of three of the 
ensuing session with the investigation of these 
contradictory claims, which the honorable Senator 
desires to set up on this subject. 

I shall vote for the amendment which has been 
recommended by two committees of this body. 
Of this man, Dr. Morton, I know little. I have 
seen him in this city, and that isall. About him, 
as an individual, I care nothing. But I am called 
upon here to determine whether I will vote for an 
appropriation to procure the surrender of a patent 
which he has obtained from the Government of 
the United States, for the use of what is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the most valuable bounties that 
has ever been bestowed upon mankind. 

The honorable Senator talks about chloroform; 
but does he not know, that however valuable 
chloroform is, as an agent in these cases, it is, at 
the same time, a dangerous one; and many who 
have gone to sleep with it, to be relieved from the 
pain of an operation to be performed, have waked 
no more? whereas, I have it from surgeons of the 
highest respectability that, with regard to this par- 
ticular agent, though it has been used in thousands 


| of cases, there is not known an instance in which 
| fatal or dangerous consequences have resulted 


from its use. That is what I understand. Of 
course, I cannot speak upon the subject from any 
knowledge of my own. 

Dr. Morton has a patent for this invention. 
The honorable Senator from Connecticut says the 
subject-matter of the patent is not patentable, 
Upon that question I take issue with him; but 
The patent has 
been granted. The subject-matter patented is in 
daily use, and has been in use for years in the 
Army and Navy of the United States, to the great 
advantage of the surgical departments of those 
corps, and to the benefit and relief of poor suffer- 
ers who were compelled to be —— to surgical 
operations. It is used by the public generally. 
And now I ask, if it is becoming the Congress of 
the United States to say to this man, ‘* We have 
granted you a patent; we use the discovery for 
which we have granted you that patent; but there 
are other people in the world who claim that they 
originally hit upon this idea, and therefore we 
will not pay you for the use of your invention?” 
This man has reduced it to practice; he has made 
it accessible to common and ordinary use. 

But, it is said that Dr. Morton has not prose- 
cuted those who have violated his patent. To 
me, this is no objection. It is no objection in my 
mind, that he has not discovered himself to be a 
litigious person, disposed to bring before the law 
every surgeon of the Army and Navy, and in pri- 
vate practice, who has used it for the relief of suf- 
fering humanity. Besides all that, I have prac- 
ticed law too long not to know, that whoever goes 
to law, whatever else he may be, is no wise man; 
and that he who goes there, goes not for his own 
benefit, but for the benefit of clerks, sheriffs, and 
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lawyers. I think, in that respect, therefore, he 
has acted as a wise and humane man. 

I do not undertake to decide on this question, 
from information which I have derived from Dr. 
Morton. I never had any conversation with him 
upon the subject of the invention; | refused to have 
any conversation with him. I have refused to 
read anything which he has written upon the sub- | 
ject, but I rely upon information which I have | 
received from impartial sources, and the unani- | 
mous report of the Committee on Military Affairs. | 
Upon that I am willing to vote. 


j 


no snap judgment upon any person—the clients || 


of the Senator from Connecticut, or otherwise. |) have seen so much of that, that I was rejoiced to | 
We merely propose to purchase for the use of || have an opportunity, when I found there was | 


the public service, what we think is a valuable, | 


or rather, I should say, an invaluable remedial | in any way; and although I was not acquainted || tions were performed there every da 


agent. 


longed to the medical profession, I wish to indorse 
everything that has been said by my friend from 


| Mexico. 


Arkansas in regard to this valuable agent. I con- | 


fess that | came to the examination of this ques- 
tion with extreme reluctance. 
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It was criminal that it was not applied, 
if it was known, and it was wicked in that gentle- 
man to withhold his information from the countr 

on such an occasion as that; for, sir, I believe it 


| would have saved thousands and thousands of 


lives. 
Mr. CLEMENS. No doubt of it. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Any man who witnessed the 


scenes which some of us were there called upon | 


to witness, well knows that such an agent would 
have saved thousands of lives. Sir, thousands of 


afflictions that followed surgical operations. I 


such an agent discovered, to give it my support 


from Arkansas, who was acquainted with it. I 
venture to say that there is not a professional man 
in America or in Europe, who will not consider 
this the most beneficial discovery since the dis- 


I had been out of || covery of vaccination. 


| 


the profession for many years, and | attempted in || I cannot tell whether Dr. Morton is the dis- | 


every way I possibly could to throw it off; but, || coverer or not; I know that those who have ex- 
having been requested by those whom I could not | amined the subject thoroughly say that he is the 


disoblige, to look into it, I must acknowledge that | 
this is one of the most important discoveries that | 
has ever been made in the medical profession; | 
and this gentleman being the patentee, I could look | 
upon it in no other light than that, as we have 
availed ourselves of his property—for his patent 
is his property—we should in equity and justice | 
recompense him for it. 1 came to this conclusion | 
with reluctance; for | was very much disposed, | 
without examination, to go against the claim. | 
But having examined it, | could do nothing less 
than to add my testimony to that of the Senator 
from Arkansas, both of us having been in the 
medical profession. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to ask a question of my 
friend from California. I want to know whether | 
Dr. Jackson or Dr. Wells had any notice of the | 
application for a patent? 

Mr. @WIN. f 
cussion of the law with regard to patents. 
friend from North Carolina and the Senator from | 
Connecticut can discuss it if they choose. 


discoverer. 1 have seen in addition, for he has 
shown it to me, the medal of one of the first med- 
ical institutions in the world—that of Paris—ac- 
knowledging, and in the name of France pronoun- 
cing him the discoverer of this agent, and that he 


had been able—for it was a good fortune on his | 


part—to make a discovery which has been more 


| beneficial to humanity, than any discovery made 


in the medical professions since the time of vaccin- 
ation. 


Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I am compelled 


| to vote upon this proposition at this time. I must 


‘|| able Senator from Connecticut. 


vote in favor of the amendment, notwithstanding || 


the remarks which have been made by the honor- 
But I rise to 
suggest whether a question of this magnitude—one 
that is to result in the payment of such a large 
sum of money to the true discoverer, ought not 


do not wish to go into any dis- |, to be postponed until the next session of Congress, 
My | in order that we may fully examine the subject? 


Several Senators. 


Oh, no! 
Mr. HALE. 


Iam not anxious or solicitous 


Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable Senator from |! about it, but it is known that there are other con- 


Connecticut took occasion to make some remarks | 


testants for this discovery. I never heard, until 


reflecting upon the conduct of the committee of |! within a very short time, that the individual who 


which I have the honor to be chairman. 
Mr. SMITH. I certainly did not intend any- 
thing of that sort. 


tory to me; but I beg to state how the matter came 


Mr. SHIELDS. That disclaimer is satisfac- 
} 
] 


before the Committee on Military Affairs. 


The | 


was suggested by the honorable Senator from || 


Connecticut was seriously contesting for the 
honor; but I do know that there was a Dr. Jack- 


son, of Boston, a man of high reputation, who did || 


contest this claim with Dr. Morton. 
Mr. JONES, of lowa. Dr. Jackson was heard 


subject was investigated by a Select Committee of || before the Committee of the House of Represent- 


the House of Representatives, and I was informed 
that the claims which the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut says he represents, were examined 
before that committee, and that committee has 
reported. One of my colleagues in the House, 
[Mr. Bisseu.,] anda physician by profession—and 
permit me to say, not only an able physician, but 
as veracious a gentleman as any in Congress—as- 
sured me that after a full and fair inquiry, insti- 
tuted by him and the residue of the committee, of 
which the late lamented Mr. Rantoul, who was a 
highly-educated and well-informed man, was a 
osha and after all the claimants had been 
heard, and after an examination of the evidence, 
the committee had come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion, that Dr. Morton was the discoverer of this 
great remedial agent. 
not ver 


the honorable Senator from Arkansas, who is a 


physician by profession, and who understands the || 


whole subject. A professional gentleman of the 
other House, eminent in his 


thus determined, after a full and fair inquiry. 

It has been stated that this is one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times. I believe it is. 
Of that, however, I only know this—that if this 
remedial agent had been known when the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut says he understood 
it was, it was unpardonable that its use was not 
applied to the American army in the late war with 


rofession, and a || 
highly-educated man—a man of veracity and hon- |) 


or, assured me that the committee of that body had | 


| 


| have known Dr. Jackson for a long while, and 
|| Dr. Morton but a little while; but if I am com- 
|| pelled to vote upon the proposition now, with the 


\| of this discovery. 


| 


atives, and his case was fully examined. 
Mr. HALE. | understand that that committee 
agreed updh areport in favor of Dr. Morton. I 


| evidence before me, I must vote in favor of Dr. 


Morton as being the individual entitled to the honor 


|| suggesting to those who have charge of this matter, 
| that inasmuch as there are other contestants, it 


| 
j 
j 
| 
j 


It is a subject which I did || 
well understand myself. The Commit- | 
tee on Military Affairs, therefore, committed it to | 


} 
| 


| might be fair to postpone the subject until the next 


Session. 


Mr. SHIELDS. The honorable Senator will | 


permit me to make one suggestion to him. 


As 


there may by possibility be another contestant— | 


although I do not think, from what I have seen 
and heard, that any other has any claim, yet as 


these discoveries sometimes originate in the same | 


minds about the same time, there ma 
would suggest that the sum be reduc 
Several Senators. Oh, no! 
Mr. HALE. 
ject to the proposition on account of the amount 
of money. If this discovery really belongs to 


be one—I 


to $50,000, 


Dr. Morton, it is no more than right that we | 


should pay for it; because, whatever may be the 
value of the patent right, it is such a discovery 


that he cannot enforce his patent rights. It seems 


to me that the Government of the United States, 


- cen anaspcastasnaberattiesdiaesntnatonencsanenaaneeleanenaeeg nena 


n, Shields, Hale, and 


Douglas. 


But I rose for the perpen of | 


I am not one of those who ob- | 


having granted a patent by their own officers, are 
estopped from denying its validity; and as the 
Government are making use of it in the Army and 
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Senate. 


| Navy so extensively, it see 
|| compensate this gentleman. 
|| J have been through the Massac 
| hospital, where this remedial agent was first j 
_ duced, and where it was tested. I went th “ae 
all the wards and rooms of that hospital rough 
| saw every form of disease and suffering, _ , 
'| into the dissecting room, and 1 confess m en 
almost ran cold as I looked at the instrument 
torture, as they appeared to me, which we oe 


i re al 
‘|| the room; but I was assured b a 


ms tome but fair 1 


husetts genera) 


we, | : y the physicians 
We are taking | our bravest and best men fell under the pains and || attending upon that hospital th 


t , at, by th 
|| this remedial agent, patients were insensi| 
operation of these instruments of torture 
effect of it was to make them go quietly 
and that the most difficult and dangero 


© use of 
ble lo the 
—that the 
to sleep. 
us Opera. 
Y, Without 


|| with the subject, 1 was happy to have it in my | those on whom they were per/ormed being sensi 
Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, as I formerly be- || power to turn it over to the honorable Senator | ble of them, That an 


a. great hospital is one of th 
|| finest charities on the face of the earth; anq - 
| the operation of this agent the most revolting Sure 
'| gical operations are performed every day, while 
| the patients are, as it were, in a deep sleep, 
|| Ido not believe there has been a greater cop. 
tribution made to thecause of humanity anywhere 
| I do not put this discovery second to vaccination, 
| or anything else; and if the Senate are determined 
| to vote upon it to-day, I hope they will make this 
|| appropriation; and with my present convictions 
| although I should be glad to postpone the subject 
|, until the next session, in order to avoid all dan 
| of injustice, | must vote for this appropriation. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall occupy but a fey 
| moments as to the claim of Dr. Wells. I hold 
here a paper which has been laid on our tables, 
|, and which I understand to be an abstract of testi- 
|, mony taken in the House of Representatives. | 
| find here two letters, which have passed between 
|| Dr. Morton and Dr. Wells, putting to rest the 
claim of Dr. Wells, brought forward by the Sena- 
|| tor from Connecticut. When Dr. Morton made 
his discovery, as he alleges, he wrote to his old 
| friend and partner, Dr. Wells, to this effect: 
1} Boston, October 19, 1846, 
H Frienp Wetis—Dear Sir: I write to inform you that 
|| Lhave discovered a preparation, by inhaling which, a per- 
\ son is thrown into sound sleep. The time required to 
|| produce sleep is only a few moments, and the time in 
|| which persons remain asleep can be regulated at pleasure. 
|| While in this state the severest surgical or dental opera- 
| tions may be performed, the patient not experiencing the 
| slightest pain. I have perfected it, and am now about 
|| sending out agents to dispose of the right to use it. | will 
| dispose of a right to an individual to use it in his own prac- 
tice alone, or for a town, county, or State. My object in 
| writing you is to know if you would not like to visit New 
|| York and the other cities, and dispose of rights upon shares. 
|| T have used the compound in more than one hundred and 
| sixty cases in extracting teeth, and I have been invited to 
|| administer to patients in the Mussachusetts general hios- 
|| pital, and have succeeded in every case. 


ger 


| ‘The Professors, Warren and Hayward, have given me 

| written certificates to this effect. I have administered it at 
|| the hospital in the presence of the students and physicians— 
|| the room for operations being as full.as possible. For fur- 
|| ther particulars I will refer you to extracts from the daily 
| journals of this city, which I forward to you. 

| 


Respectfully yours, WILLIAM T.G. MORTON. 
Let us see what Dr. Wells said in reply: 


Hartrorp, Connecticut, Octoher 20, 1846. 
| Dr. Morron—Dear Sir: Your letter dated yesterday, is 
|| just received, and I hasten to answer it, for fear you will 
| adopt a method in disposing of your rights, which will de- 
feat your object. Before you make any arravgements what- 
| ever, I wish to see you. I think I will be in Boston the 
first of next week—probably Monday night. If the opera- 
tion of administering the gas is not attended with too much 
trouble, and will produce the effect you state, it will, u0- 
doubtedly, be a fortune to you, provided it is rightly man- 
aged. Yours, in haste, H. WELLS. 
Now, upon the face of these two documents, 
I do not understand exactly how it is broadly 
asserted here, that Dr. Wells is the inventor or 
discoverer of this remedial agent. ‘ 
Mr.SMITH. I know nothing about this paper. 
It was produced, it seems, before the committee 
of the House, and we do not know whether it's 
an authentic paper or not—whether it is a genuine 
letter or one that has been fabricated. 1 want to 
I want to see how the signa- 
ture looks. There is nothing in the previous his- 
| tory of this Dr. Morton that willexclude the sup- 
position that this might not be a fabricated paper. 
Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Connec- 
| ticut will allow me to put him right on that sub- 
ject. The original letters can be produced to him 
in five minutes, if he desires to see them. It is 
understood that they are now in the hands of the 


| 
| 
} 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| scrutinize the letter. 
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committee of the House of Representatives, who || Mr. DAWSON. I wish to state to the honor- 
examined this whole question. || able Senator that there never has been any report | 
Mr. SMITH. { want all the papers before the || made in the House of Representatives on this sub- | 
committee of the House, and then I shall have Dr. || ject. The report which has been published is out- 
Wells’s case here. . _ || side of the House. It has not yet been made to | 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not enter into this | the House, unless it has been to-day. I believe | 
controversy » or allow my feelings to be excited at || the committee stood three to two, and not unan- 
ai, [thought it my duty to call the attention of || imons, as my friend from Illinois says. The mi- 
the Senate to that testimony, because I saw that || nority of the committee has not yet had a chance 
an impression was about to be produced on the || to report. There are three claimants to this dis- 
minds of the Senate which seemed to be contra- || covery, and the whole of the facts are not yet 
dicted by the Ss aemane in the ease. [ know noth- | known to the House of Representatives. 
ing of Dr. Morton. I believe I have seen him || Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but one word to say 
once or twice this winter, and that is all] know of || about that. I am informed that the report has 
jim. 1 confess that before | examined the matter || been formally made to-day. The facts, as I un- 
my prejudices were against his claim, until my || derstand, are these: That committee sat very long. 
colleague in the other House, (Mr. Bisse.i,] who || Witnesses have been called before them. Both 
is 8 regularly-educated physician, a man of great ‘| parties have been represented. The committee 
intelligence, and has had practice as a physician, || have given it a full, fair, and even a tedious ex- 
took it up, and as chairman of that Select Com- amination, and have arrived at a conclusion in 
mittee gave it a thorough investigation. This re- | favor of Dr. Morton; but under the rules of the 
ort produced entire conviction upon my mind that || House, committees have not been called for re- 
Dr. Morton was entitled to the credit of this dis- || ports for a long while, and the report which the 
covery: committee had agreed upon has been published in 
[ do not mean, nor does that report mean, that-|| advance of its being formally presented; but I | 
he discovered sulphuric ether, or that he was the | have been informed that to-day reports have been | 
frst man that ever administered sulphuric ether, | formally made. But this is a matter of form. It | 
but simply that he discovered the application of || does not reach the question or invalidate the tes- 
sulphuric ether with reference to destroying pain || timony before that committee. I am speaking of 
in surgical operations, and that he discovered it toa | the testimony, as laid before the world under such 
degree and extent in which it had not before been || circumstances as justify us in the belief that it is | 
administered, and in which it was supposed, was | reliable testimony. But I will not occupy time in 
not safe to administer it. He risked his own life || discussion. I deemed this much due to the occa- 
by experiments upon his own person; and then | gion. 
he administered it to other persons and ranthe || Mr. BRADBURY. 1 shall occupy the atten- 
risk of a prosecution for malpractice in the event || tion of the Senate but a few moments. I can as- 
that it should fail. I became satisfied from the || sure the Senate that I would not say a word were 
testimony that he alone made the experiments, || jt not that I believe, by adopting the amendment, 
and he alone introduced it to the public; that he | we should do injustice to other persons. 
introduced it first into the general hospital of At the close of the session, we are called upon 
Massachusetts, and from there to the world; that | suddenly to determine a scientific question—to de- 
he took the entire, sole, and exclusive responsi- || cide upon the merits of a great discovery in an 
bility of the use and introduction of this agent, | appropriation bill; and an amendment has been 
until its entire success had been established. || brought in by a committee who, if I understand 
| also find from the report, that while these ex- || the facts, have not had the subject referred to 
periments were going on—while it was doubtful || them. I would like to inquire of the chairman of 
whether they would prove successful—Dr. Jack- || the Committee on Military Affairs if the subject 
son was ridiculing and denouncing Dr. Morton as || was ever committed to that committee by the Sen- 
areckless man, who was hazarding the life of his || ate? What a spectacle, then, do we present? 
patients by administering this agent to them, and || Without any notice, so far as honorable Senators 
that he never set up his claim, although experi- | are concerned, that the subject was to come up 
ments were being made in the immediate vicinity || here—without anything being done to give the 


of his own house, until after those experiments || committee jurisdiction of the subject, they make | 


had proven successful, and the judgment of the || a report. In answer to that report, it is sufficient 
world was about to be pronounced in favor of Dr. || to say, that there was nothing to give notice to 
Morton, and of this invention that had been made || others that they were to make it. Now, I ask, 
by him. || are we in a condition to determine this question ? 

I find this in the report of the committee of the |) Are we a suitable body to decide it? Believing 
House of Representatives, and I understand that || that there is merit in the discovery, and that it will 
both parties were represented before that commit- || be proper to reward some one, I would be willing 
tee. Taking, then, the report of that committee, |; to institute a tribunal, and let that tribunal notify 
before whom both parties were represented in per- || the claimants, Dr. Morton, Dr. Jackson, and the 
son, and by their counsel, where testimony was | friends of Dr. Wells—let that tribunal hear testi- 
adduced, and taking that report in connection with || mony, and make their award. And I suggest 
the judgment of the general hospital of Massachu- || whether it would not be satisfactory to the friends 





setts, where the first experiments were made, and |; of Dr. Morton to authorize the President to ap- | 


taking all the testimony together, I cannot doubt || point some two or three distinguished scientific 
that the credit is solely due to Dr. Morton. 
have but little to say. It is true, I suppose, that | respective claims. 
could be justly claimed for Dr. Jackson; but it is || Morton. 1 should certainly be very reluctant to 
also true, that the greatest discoveries and inven- | do him any wrong; and if he can establish the 


tions have not been made by men of science. Even | facts which he claims, there is a better tribunal | 
the very greatest discoveries have been made by | than a committee of Congress which we can pro- | 


plain men, whose position in society before was of | vide. We know that when we undertake to in- 
the humblest order; and the mere fact that one Is | vestigate matters here, the investigation is neces- 
& man of science, and the other is not, is not evi- || sarily imperfect, and especially when we are left 


dence to repel the discovery from being made by || to decide upon ex parte testimony, and evidence 
the humble man. I understand that Dr. Morton || that is necessarily unsatisfactory. 


was a dentist, and Dr. Jackson was an eminent || Now, with regard to such a great question as 
physician and man of science; but I do not see one 


lota of testimony to show that Dr. Jackson had || in which the character and reputation of individ- 


anything to do with this discovery. On the con- || uals are at stake, we should be careful to make a | 


hint his denunciation of Dr. Morton, while the || correct and accurate investigation. 
against him. If you strip Dr. Jackson of the one || the interest of Dr. Jackson. 


fact of his having a high reputation as a man of | determining this ease, regard Dr. Jackson as pre- 
Science, there is no more to connect him with this | cluded, because he, in consideration of * one dol- 


| 


iscovery, so far as I have been able to ascertain, || Jar to” him “in hand paid,”’ transferred his ir‘er- | 
than any otherman in America. He relies wholly | est in the patent to Dr. Morton? Why, if that | 


upon his reputation as a man of science. \| was to be regarded, it would assuredly be evidence 
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: : . men, who should be disinterested, and whoshould | 
In regard to Dr. Morton’s previous standing, I | hear the parties, and determine the merits of their | 


is tr i Ido not know enough about | 
he is not a man of that scientific attainment that || this matter to determine either for or against Dr. 


| this, involving not simply dollars and cents, but | 


atter was making experiments, is conclusive | It is said that Dr. Morton has an assignment of | 
Will the Senate, in | 
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SENATE. 
that he did not expect that Dr. Morton was to 
obtain national honors and national rewards, but 
that he preferred that it should go free to the world. 

I am not prepared to decide this question, and 
one reason is, because [ find a document which 
has been placed upon my table, signed by between 
one and two hundred of the most distinguished 
physicians in Boston, and its immediate vicinity, 
in the vicinity of both claimants, who give it as 
their opinion that Dr. Jackson is entitled to the 

credit of the discovery. I know not whether they 
are right or wrong; but I know many of these 
gentlemen to be men eminent for their standing 
and eminent for their skill in their profession, and 
they certainly have had a better opportunity of 
determining this question than we have. They 
have determined in favor of Dr. Jackson. 

Ifa proposition were now presented to reward 
Dr. Jackson, 1 should vote against it, as 1 shall 
against the proposition to reward Dr. Morton; 
because I believe we are not now competent to de- 
cide the question, and that we can provide a better 
tribunal, and that we should be doing great wrong 
to attempt to decide this question at this period, in 
such haste as we must decide it, if we decide it at 
all. If we were to undertake to give a snap judg- 
ment now, would it be regarded, in the judgment 
of the world, as carrying that sanction which a 
deliberate vote in the Senate ought to carry with 
it? Ifit is known that the subject was introduced 
here on ex parte evidence, so far as the committee 
of the Senate are concerned, and that we arrived 
at our decision in haste, at the close of a session, 
on an appropriation bill, would it be regarded as 
of much weight? Why, Dr. Morton, if he has 
the proof, which his friends believe he has, to sub- 
stantiate his claim, ought not to desire our decision 
now; because, under these circumstances, it would 
not carry that weight which a decision in favor of 
the true discoverer should carry. Nothing can be 
lost by delaying this matter; or if the friends of 
Dr. Morton prefer, | would suggest that we ap- 
propriate this sum, and authorize the President 
to appoint three distinguished scientific men from 
civil life, who shall notify the respective claimants, 
hear them, and decide upon the merits of their 
claims. If the friends of Dr. Morton feel confi- 
dence, would that not be a mode in which the 
could be sure of a decision in their favor? And if 
they refuse, what other judgment can we form than 
that they are disinclined to stand up to the test 
which such a tribunal would afford? A Senator 
near me says, it would postpone the matter. We 
need not postpone it. ecan make the appro- 
priation, and we can authorize the President te 
appoint the board; and let that board determine, 
and upon their decision let the money be paid; so 
that it is nota postponement. I present this as 
a test, whether the friends of the amendment are 
willing to have the claim submitted to the scrutiny 
which such a board would give. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, I will ask 
the attention of the Senate for a very few moments. 
[ profess to be one who has looked into this matter 
from its foundation to its capstone. I have read 
everything that has been printed; everything that 
is extant on the part of both parties; and I believe 
everything which they have in manuscript; but 
before I proceed to that, I wish to make a few ob- 
servations in reply to the concluding remarks of 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Brapsvry.] 

The Senator from Maine proposes that we shall 
postpone this matter; that we shall suffer a com- 
mission to be instituted to decide between these 
claims, and that thereby we shall avoid taking the 
friends of the other claimants by surprise—thereby 
avoid taking a snap judgment upon them. If the 
world has not had time enough to bestow its at- 
tention on this matter, pray, how long will it re- 
quire to do it? This discovery was demonstrated 

|| to mankind on the 30th of September, 1846. It 
|| is now almost that same month in 1852. It is 
almost six years since it was first demonstrated. 
Has anybody been taken by snap judgment? Let 
|| us look at what has been done. 

After Dr. Morton had administered this anaes- 
thetic agent in his dental establishment, he imme- 
diately resorted to the Massachusetts general 
hospital. He got the consent of auch men as 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Hayward, and Dr. Bigelow, 
that he might there administer it in a capital oper- 
(| ation. That operation was performed on the 16th 
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of October, 1846. Again he performed an opera- 


tion on the 17th of October, and so he continued 
down to the 2d January, 1847, when these sur- 
geons say was the first they ever heard of the 
claim of Dr. Jackson. The most distinguished 
medical men in Anserica swear and certify to this. 
But this is not all, This matter underwent a seri- 
ous and candid investigation before the medical 
men, the surgeons, and trustees of that institution, 
and they came solemnly to the conclusion, first, 
that Dr. Jackson had never made any discovery 
in regard to ether which bad not been known long 
before. Second, that Dr. Morton did, in 1846, 
manifest, and make plain, and publish to the 
world, that sulphuric ether, administered in proper 
quantities and in a proper manner, would produce 
entire insensibility to any operation. They also 
decided most solemnly against the claims of Dr. 
Wells. Not only is that so, but we have here 
under the hand of Dr. Wells, an acknowledgment 
that the discovery was Dr. Morton’s. Dr. Wells 
not merely acknowledged it to be Dr. Morton’s 
discovery, but gave him advice about it, and said 
it would be a fortune to him if he managed it 
rightly. / 

Did the general hospital of Massachusetts stop 
there? No, sir. Dr. Jackson came forward before 
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then went to Dr. Warren, and 
|| to perform a surgical operation upon a pai; 

rendered insensible by this agent, whch pies 
perform on the 16th of October, 


coverer of vaccination, was, and for what all other 
men are, who come before the world making dis- 
coveries. The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
gave him this Monthyon prize for being the man | 


, who had discovered, and made beneficial to the | 


|| —notwithstanding he had to fight Dr. Jackson, | 


| Arts and Sciences to place in his hands evidences | 
| of their exalted recognition of his rights, that they | 


those great men, and expressed his dissatisfaction | 


at the decision which they had made. 
that they might review their decision, an 
request they did review it, one year afterwards, 
and came solemnly again to the decision to which 
they had previously come. This was in Boston, 
where the parties lived. This decision was arrived 


an pees 
at his | 
| this noble Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris. | 


invaluable discovery tothe world. Itshows whom 


at by the most scientific men of the continent of | 


America, if not of the world. They reviewed 
their decision, had the claims again laid before 
them, and came again, solemnly, to the same con- 
clusion. 

In the mean time, however, and while Dr. Jack- 
son was denouncing Dr. Morton as a “ reckless”’ 
man; as one who had made no discovery whatever, 
and who would kill somebody if he did not stop 
his experiments, wrote a letter to M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, of the Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Paris. That letter was sent under secret seal, and 
it was dated November 13, 1846, just at the very 
time when he was denouncing Dr. Morton as a 
reckless wretch who would kill somebody. He 
sent that letter, with a request that it should not 
be opened until he gave further information in 
regard to it. The investigation went on before 
these daring men of the Massachusetts general 


hospital,and by Dr. Morton, no less daring, until | 


the 2d of November, 1846; and in this country; 
Dr. Jackson was never heard of as claiming the 
discovery~before that time. In December, 1846, 
he wrote another letter, requesting M. De Beau- 


| come forward with such aclaim. What was it? 


| teenth coe Frobenius first designated it ether, | 


mont to open the sealed package. He opened it | 


and read it, and, on the spur of the occasion, 
M. Velpeau answered it with a sneer, and said: 


“The secret contained in the note which has been read | 
is no longer a secret; the medical journals published in | 


America and England have divulged it in the months of | fuls, with ‘* immediate relief, as before, and 
| , , , 


November and December. A letter from Dr. Warren, of 
Boston, communicated the information to me more than one 
month ago; and Dr. Willis Fisher, of the same city, pro- 
posed that I should try its effects at La Charité towards the 
middle of last December.” 


That letter of Dr. Jackson’s was thus answered | 


by a no less distinguished man than M. Velpeau, 
before the Academy of Arts and Sciences in Paris. 
But this secret letter had a fatal effect—an effect 
which I am sure the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences never ceased to regret. hat did it do? 
It procured, upon the excitement of the moment, 
a dovaiea of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 


of France, awarding to Dr. Jackson twenty-five | 


hundred francs, being one of the Monthyon 
prizes of that institution, and he received the 
money. But when the good Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Hayward, and Dr. Bigelow, and others of the 
Massachusetts general hospital, who knew all 
about it, placed this persecuted man, Dr. Morton, 
before the world, a 


did the Academy of Arts and Sciences do? We 


know it is the nature of that institution never to | 


take back anything which it does, It wili not 
acknowledge fallibility; but it went to the extent 
to which it could go. It awarded to Dr. Morton 
another prize of the Monthyon foundation, of 
twenty-five hundred francs—as what? Just for 
what Fulton was, just for what Jenner, the dis- 


established his claim, what || 


| 





| 


| chusetts general hospital, frowned upon him— 


| yet, like a noble man, as he is, he declined to re- || 
| ceive the two thousand five hundred francs in | 


| halation, commenced with the pamphlet published 
in 1795, by Richard Pearson; and several commu- || 


| found in the work of Dr. Beddoes on Factitious 
| Airs, published at Bristol, England, in 1796. The 


| ether, by Dr. Thornton’s advice, in a case of pec- 


| halation of ether as familiarly known for mitigating 


{ 


} 


| tison, Pereira, Thompson, Barbier, Wendt, Vogt, 
|| Sundelin, &c. 
| when ether is inhaled, are stated by American au- 
, thors, as Godman, (1822,) Mitchell, (1832,) Pro- 
| fessor Samuel Jackson, (1833,) Wood & Bache, 


world, the use of sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic || 
agent. 

~ Notwithstanding that Dr. Morton had to fight 
the medica] and literary magazines of the country 


and almost everybody else—for nearly all the sur- | 
geons in the country, except those in the Massa- | 


notwithstanding all this reduced him to poverty; || 


money. Still, so anxious was the Academy of || 


directed a certain portion of the fund to be paid in | 
the shape of their largest gold medal. That did | 
not exhaust the entire fund, and the friends of || 
Dr. Morton in France took the balance of it and 

used it in inclosing the medal in a beautiful gold 

frame, so that italtogether now presents the beau- | 
tiful thing which I hold in my hand, [exhibiting 
it to the Senate.}]_ Dr. Morton would not receive | 
the money, but he received that which he could | 
treasure in his heart, and could look upon as an | 
evidence of the appreciation of his exertions by | 


It isa noble appreciation of him who gave this || 


they considered as the real discoverer. 

When you come to look at the testimony on || 
which the claim of Dr. Jackson is based; when you | 
come to inquire really what it is, it would seem 
most astounding thatany one in the world should 


At first he claimed nothing more than that he had 
told Dr. Morton thatether could be taken safely into || 
the lungs. Anybody in the world could have told 
him that, This substance had been known since 
the thirteenth century. Its formation was accu- | 
rately described by Valerius Cordus, in the six- || 


and published an account of it in the philosophical | 
transactions in 1730. Its use as a medical agent, | 
first alluded to by Valerius Cordus, and mentioned 
by Hoffman, Cullen, Alston, Lewis, and Monroe, 
and other writers of the last century, has long been 
familiasly known. The history of its use by in- 





nications from the same Dr. Pearson are to be || 


same work contains a letter from one of Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s patients, giving an account of his use of 


torial catarrh. He says, ‘it gave almost imme- 
diate relief both to the oppression and pain in the 
chest.’’ On the second trial, he inhaled two s 





soon after fell asleep.” 
Directory of Medical Sciences, speaks of the in- 


pains in colic. For the last fifty years, most ther- 


apeutic authors mention its use by inhalation in || 


asthma, &c., as Duncan, Murray, Brande, Chris- 


Effects analogous to intoxication, | 


(1834,) Miller, (1846, and early in that year.) 





Dr. John C. Warren, in his work on Etheriza- 
| tion, says: 


“The general properties of ether have been known for 
more than a century, and the effect of its inhalation, in pro- 
ducing exhilaration and insensibility, has been understood 


on- || 
very || 
In 1815, Nysten, in the || 





fr many years, not only by the scientific, hut by young men | 


| in colleges and schools, and in the shop of the apothecary, 


who have frequently empioyed it for these purposes.” 
From the days of Hippocrates down, there has 
been an effort to obtain an anaesthetic agent— 
something to lull the patient in surgical operations. 
But until Dr. Morton, with what physicians termed 
a daring spirit, came forward and demonstrated it 
to the world, the right agent had never been found. 
There is among the testimony, the certificate of 
the person on whom the agent was first employed. 
Dr. Morton first extracted teeth in this way. He | 


GLOBE. 


ton repeated his experiments in surgi 
tions “A the hospital, on the 17th of — a 
continually from that day down to the 2d of’ ™ 
uary, 1847, when Dr. Jackson first made 
that he ever had an 
The trustees of t 


e general hospital of 
chusetts, as a testimonial of the services 
Morton, raised a fund of $1,000; but know 
|| sensitiveness on the subject, and in order t 






__ Angus 95 


Senare, 





got him to consent 
did 


1846. Dr. Mor. 


Jan. 
| now 
claim. . 
Maspea.- 
of Dr, 
ing hig 
O make 


the compliment more acceptable to him, that there 
might remain something connected with jt AS an 
enduring monumentof their gratitude, they inclosed 
the amount in a silver casket, containing an ep. 


graving manifesting their fourth decision 
may say, in his favor. 


+88 you 


Again, as another testimonial, I may state that 
the subject was brought up in the Thirtieth Cop- 
gress, before a select committee of the House of 
Representatives, and with all the testimony before 
them, they decided that Dr. Morton was the dis. 


coverer. 


Here, again, in this Congress, after an. 
|| other review of all the testimony, Dr. Morton 


appearing before them in person, and Dr, Jack. 


son, both in 


erson and by counsel, a select com- 


mittee of the _ of Representatives has decided 
Dr. Morton to be the discoverer. 

All that there is now to answer against his claim, 
is the remonstrance to which the Senator from 
Maine hasalluded; and what is that remonstrance? 
It is a remonstrance said to be signed by one 
hundred and forty-four physicians. The register 
of physicians of Massachusetts, shows that there 


are about fifteen hundred in that State. 


Not one 


of these remonstrators was in the general hospital 


| of Massachusetts at the time this discovery was 
| brought out; but on the contrary, a great many of 


them are dentists, who were personal enemies and 
personal rivals of Dr. Morton, and they are to this 
day his personal rivals. At the time he was risk- 
ing his life to bring out this discovery, they were 
denouncing him, and endeavoring to put him down. 
They were getting up prosecutions against him, to 
drive him, if possible, from respectable society. 
Yet these are the men who come forward and re- 


monstrate ! 


But, is it true, as the remonstrance 


states, that it is from ‘* Boston and its vicinity?” 
I have here the State record of Massachusetts, and 
I find that the names on that remonstrance are 


| seattered all over the State. 


There are three hun- 


dred medical men in Boston alone, and here are 
one hundred and forty-four remonstrants from the 
whole State of Massachusetts, and these are Dr. 
Morton’s rivals—men who had first given him 
notes, and then refused to pay them, and became 
his enemies, and tried to make out that he had 


made no discovery! ! 
|in February last, and they have been ransacking 
| the State of Massachusetts from that time to this, 


The remonstrance is dated 


to get up remonstrators against Dr. Morton, and 
they have succeeded in getting one hundred and 
forty-four out of fifteen hundred in that State. 
We have two reports of the hospital of Mas- 
sachusetts; we have the prize awarded by the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris; we have 
the award of acasket and $1,000 by the trustees of 
the Massachusetts hospital; we gave the reports 
of two select committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; we have the concurrent voice of two 
committees—the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs—of this body; 
and there is nothing to answer it but this simple 
remonstrance of which we have heard to-day. 
We have nothing in an authentic shape to contro- 


vert all these testimonials. 


Most of these remon- 


strants do not state that they know anything about 
the facts, but simply give their ‘*belief.”” Why 


not go to Dr. 


arren, Dr. 


Hayward, or Dr. 


Bigelow? Why not go to the various men who 


cut off legs and arms, and extirpated tumors, 


and 


performed the most dreadful surgical operations 


with the aid of this agent, 
making his first ex 


Jackson do that? 


when Dr. Morton was 
iments? Why did not Dr. 
hy did he not bring the names 


of some surgeons to certify that he discovered this’ 


He could not do it. 


These awards to Dr. Morton, the concurrent 


testimony of all these individuals, spea 


k a voice 


in America and Europe, and now it is even b 
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Senate. 


, Asia. But why do we get up a controversy | I take it, is not in whom resides the p rietary | be able to show hereafter that he is entitled to, I 


bere abe 3 ° h a 
oat? L bave in my possession the original pat- | 
gent 


wi, ia whieh it is expressly recited that Dr. Jack- | 


pas assigned all his interest in the matter. | 
ow did he get any interest? It was through the || 


wake of the lawyer who was employed in regard 
 pptaining a patent. Dr. Jackson went to him, | 
a gnding him employed in endeavoring to obtain 


, patent, observed that he had something to do | 


‘» that matter. The lawyer asked him what | 
ot dto do with it. ** Why, I told Dr. Morton || 


he ha . 6 e 
or ether could be administered with safety.” 


Everyvody knew that before. But did he know 
that pain could be destroyed under its administra- 
sen} No, sir. He does not attempt to prove it. 


Bat let anybody read the review by both select | 
t 


-ommittees of the House of Representatives, of 
the testimony by which he undertakes to prove it; 
and if they could ever thereafter believe his wit- 


ut the real discoverer of this remedial || 





pesses, it is more than | could do. There is not 
one particle of testimony given, to prove that Dr. 


Jackson ever said or ever supposed that ether could | 


ve so administered as to annihilate pain. All that | 


Dr. Morton wanted to know, in order to be sure, 
was, that he was not running the risk of murder. 
Dr. Jackson said it could be administered with 
siety. He told the patent lawyer that he had 
something to do with it—that he had given this 
information to Dr. Morton; and then that lawyer, 


Mr. Eddy, through a mistake, not knowing the | 
facts, proposed that Dr. Jackson should have some | 


remuneration. What do you think Dr. Jackson || 


was content with, in the first instance? Did he 
caim any part of this discovery? At the sug- 
gestion of a friend, I will give way to the Senator 
from Louisiana for an explanation. 


proposed y the honorable Senator from Arkan- 
sas, (Mr. Bortanp,} meets with my hearty con- 
currence, and has the sanction of my judgment. 
| will most cheerfully give it my support. But I 
must express my surprise and concern at the 
course of the debate it has given rise to. I dis- 
sent, enpbeteali. from the opinion. which hon- 
orable Senators have expressed, of the character 


| 


of the connection in which Dr. Jackson stands to | 
the discovery sought to be so liberally noted and || ablest body of scientific men now living has passed || the surrender of that patent. 


rewarded through the amendment on your table. || upon the respective claims of these two individu- | 


1} them: 


| right to the patent, but to whom belongs the merit || shall be willing to grant to him. 
| of the invention. The appropriation provided for || 1 must make this further remark: Dr. Morton 
| in the amendment, if | understand it aright, isnot | has been pursued in every step he has taken in 
meant as the purchase price of the patent, but as || this matter. It is in evidence before the committee 
an encouragement, or rather a national reward ten- || of the House of Representatives, and they have 
dered to the discoverer in grateful acknowledgment || reported the fact, that there were raised in England 
of the boon he has conferred on humanity; and, || at one time by subscription £10,000, for the dis- 
| sir, while we thus sanction, with the seal of our || coverer of the anaesthetic properties of ether, and 
commendations and liberality, the merits of this | the payment of it to Dr. Morton was prevented 
heavenly invention, let us be mindful that we do | by the agitation raised by Dr. Jackson. Dr. Mor- 
no injustice to any one who may have participated || ton has been pursued by people hunting on his 
| init. Sir, the claimants have chosen to lay their || track. They are still following him. Here they 
| respective pretensions before the best, and cer- | are, now, pursuing him through the mouth of the 
tainly the highest forum in which they could be || Senator from Connecticut. But I do not blame 
investigated and adjudged. They have plead their || him for making any representations he may see 
cause before the French Academy of Arts and | proper in regard to Dr. Wells; but I say that the 
Sciences, than which no other body of men is | original claim of Dr. Wells is altogether refuted 
more qualified to pronounce on such a contest. || by his own evidence, and by his own advice to 
They have had a trial, and a verdict has been re- || Dr. Morton. 
turned, and théy should not be permitted to ques- || Then, taking all these public monuments, as you 
tion either the authority of the tribunal, or the || may call them, as evidence of the right of Dr. 
rectitude of the award, particularly as they both || Morton, running from 1846 to 1852, how can it 
| claimunderthem. Here is the report made by that || be possibly said that we are taking a snap judg- 
| illustrious scientific body through one of its most || ment on anybody? It cannot be truly said. This 
| renowned members, M. Bovier, speaking as the || subject has been long considered, and the judg- 
| organ of the commission appointed to investigate || ment of the world has been in favor of Dr. Mor- 
the rights of the parties, and to decide between || ton’s rights. But here is the patent, and here he 
| is the assignee of any rights that Dr. Jackson 
“ A prize of 300 francs is allowed to Dr. Jackson for his | may have had. 

observations and experiments on the anaesthetic effects pro- | A proposition now comes up from the Commit- 

on by the inhalation of ether. | tee on Military Affairs to procure a surrender of 
nd a prize of the same value is allowed to Dr. Mor- . 

ton, for having introduced it as a system in chirurgical | that patent; and for what reason is that opposed ? 
practice, upon the indications of Dr. Jackson. | Why, that by paying this, we may do something 

“In this case two distinct things are to be noted, born of || wrong to some other individual. Sir, the patent 


| each other, one of which belongs to Dr. Jackson, and the || : 
| other to Dr. Morton. Dr. Jackson had observed that indi- has been granted at the Patent Office. That is the 


SOULE. Mr. Presid h a || viduals who, for a time, had been subjected to the action || tribunal established by the Constitution and the 
Mr. y r. President, the amendment | 


of ethereal vapors, were momentarily deprived of all sensi- || laws to decide to whom a patent is due. That 
bility. There is the physiological fact, as verified by Dr. || institution did decide the patent to be due to Dr. 


Jackson himself. After this, Dr. Morton succeeded several M : ; ; ; 

: : : : : t ( g 

times in extracting teeth from persons previously subjected | orton, and it was issued to him, and ae rights 
* * 


to. the inhalation of ether.” * * «Mr. || Which Dr. Jackson had in it are recited in the 
Jackson and Mr. Morton were necessary to each other. | patent as being assigned to Dr. Morton. Then 
hedevcaxy the pognns?, by peepeeseeeee the caren fre (Dr. Jackson) can have no claims. But it is 
to say the audacity of the latter r. Jackson’s observation 
might have remained long unapplied ; and without the facts not pretended that Dr. Jackson or Dr. Wells have 
observed by Dr. Morton, Dr. Jackson’s idea might have || ft & patent. It is known that they did not get 
been sterile and ineffectual.” any. Dr. Morton has the patent, and this appro- 


Such is the enlightened judgment which the || priation is proposed for the purpose of obtaining 


Mr. MANGUM. Mr. President, I have per- 


Iam free to acknowledge, and admit, unhesitat- || als. If 1 had any right to venture an advice in so | haps been more happy this evening than you have 
ingly, that by far the largest share in bringing that \ grave a matter, I would sreponstole suggest that | been. The Army appropriation bill was taken up 


discovery to practical results, and in endowing the 
world with the secret of the wonderful power which 


} 


| we do not so impart our favors and bounties upon || this morning, and I went home to get my dinner, 
the claimant before us, as to shut our door on || knowing that the Senate would be amused and in- 


the inhalation of ether had to abstract sensibility || those who may have as good a right as he to par- || terested in the mean while by a beautiful, brilliant, 


from the patient, in those cases where the acute- 


ness and intensity of their sensibility rendered the | 


skill of the physician timid, and at times utterly 
powerless, belongs to Dr. Morton. For this, I 
am willing that he be made the recipient of the 
bounty provided for intheamendment. But while 
lam thus favorably disposed towards Dr. Morton 
for his agency in introducing that great principle 
into practice, and constituting it one of the main 
levers of all essential surgical labors, I cannot dis- 
own the claims of science, disregard its titles to the 


} take in them. After these hasty remarks, and and magnificent dialectical exhibition. I happened 
| under the reservations which I have expressed, I || to come in just at the moment when it was in its 
|| shall give my vote in favor of the amendment. | full glow and brightness and beauty. I do not 
|| Mr. WALKER. The Senator from Louisi- || know what subject is before the Senate; nor, from 
|| ana has given a most impartial statement in re- || what I have heard, do I deem it material to know. 
gard to this matter, one such as might be expected || [Laughter.] I think I can speak just as well upon 
| from that Senator, in.taking an upright and just || it, as most gentlemen without knowing anything 
| view. Upon the subject of that report which he || aboutit. But this I will say, 1 am utterly opposed 
| has read, I have this to say: that Dr. Morton de- | to anything and everything which has not been 
| nies that he ever knew that the Academy of Arts | regularly considered by the appropriate committee, 
| and Sciences had the matter under examination | Mr. BORLAND. The Senator will permit me 





initiatory experiments that brought it out, and || at all, when they made their first report; and this | to say that this is not only recommended by one 


stamp them with reprobation. The name of Dr. 
Jackson will forever remain associated with this 


discovery. It is too strikingly salient, in the very || book which the honorable Senator has read; and 


testimonials adduced by the friends of the measure, 
to be thus blotted out of the record. which attests 
is relations to the workings that preceded and 
Prepared the transformation of the theoretical ap- 
preciation into an efficient formula; and fearing 
that an unqualified vote on the amendment before 
me might do his. claims injustice, | could do no 
less than to rise and to enter my protest against 
his being prejudiced by any action of ours, in any 
night he may have to become a participant in the 


generosities of thisGovernment. Sir, the benefits 


which this invention has conferred on suffering 
ene are large enough to justify a bestowal 
of our avor upon all those who may have been 
‘nstrumental in bringing it about. The connection 
of Dr. Jackson with the discovery, needs no better 
pacar sham the very letter of the patent under which 
the claims of Dr. Morton to this bounty are 
pane Dr. Morton certainly cannot impeach 
"4 evidence; and if it means anything, it estab- 
— beyond, doubt, in Dr. Jackson, not only an 
bterest, but, in some sort, a preéminence of inter- 
terest in the thing discovered. For the question, 


| of the regular committees of this body, bat by 
two of them, and by two of the Departments of 
the Government besides. 


Mr. MANGUM. As tothe Government, I do 


| was the reason why he refused the specific award 
| of money. But this does not appear from the 
|| therefore he has stated the facts as he understands 
|| them. | not believe much in that, [laughter;] but as to 
Before the explanation of the Senator from | the committees, I suppose they are about right, 
|| Louisiana, | was about to ask the question: What || particularly since they have been appointed by the 
|| was it supposed that Dr. Jackson asked for his | Presiding Officer of the body. As I said, J think 
|| interest in this matter, in the first instance? He | from what I have heard here, that I can speak 
| first made the suggestion to Mr. Eddy. Mr. |, just as well on the subject, without knowing any- 
Eddy thought that Dr. Morton ought to make || thing about it, as most gentlemen. If this matter 
|| some credit, or do something; and all Dr. Jackson || has come up as an amendment, without being 
|| then asked was $500 for medical advice; and, ac- || recommended by the onernpene committee, it 
| cording to his own language, he went home and || would be better at this period of the session not 
|| charged Dr. Morton upon his books $500 for || to entertain it. I suppose three or four hours 
| medical advice; and Dr. Morton executed a bond | longer would give a full opportunity for gentlemen 
to pay Dr. Jackson $500, provided ten per cent. || to give a brilliant and magnificent exhibition of 
| upon the patent would make thatsum. He sub- 





| their dialectical qualities; but they must remember 
"sequently claimed ten per cent. upon the patent; | that our session is to terminate soon. 1 hope we 
a then claimed twenty-five per cent.; and ulti- |, will put aside all things that are wot regularly in 
| mately claimed that he was the real discoverer of | the bill. The public business ought to be done, 
the whole. But, however that may be, whatever || and done promptly. | must, however, do the 
| straits Dr. Morton may have been in, | say, | members of this body the credit to say that their 
_ here is the patent in the name of Dr. Morton, and | ne power is beyond the physical power of 
| in it Dr. Jackson surrenders any title he could by || all the giants of all ages of the world. For my- 
| possibility have. But, whatever Dr. Jackson may | self, 1 speak less than any man in this body, whe 
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pretends to speak atall. I have occupied less than 
four hours during this session; and x under 
ordinary circumstances, | would say a few words. 
But we have General Scott to elect, and I think 
these questions had all better be postponed till after 
that period. 
less they are part of the original bill. 
know of the Chair, if the proposition pending is 
a part of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT. The amendment pending 


is one recommended by the Committee on Military | 


Affairs. 

Mr. MANGUM. I think that at this time we 
ought not to take up these extraneous matters. 
We have a great dea! to do this fall, and we had 
better go home and do it. This mode of doing 
business reminds me of a story I heard of a ti- 
gress that crouched by the side of a little path 
leading to a spring, and when persons went to the 
spring to get water, the tigress would pounce upon 
them. This is the way that these subjects are 
brought upon us at the close of the session. 
W hen we imagine that we are all safe, something 
is pounced upon us which leads to several hours 
of discussion. 

Sir, | go for those things which come through 
the regular way, and I deeply suspect everything 
that comes in indirectly. have been here a long 
while. { have seen upon the last nights of every 
session more enormities committed upon the pub- 
lic interests than during the first four, or five, or 
six months of a session. [am against it as an 
old man, and [ never tolerated it when J was a 
young man. I do not want to stop gentlemen’s 
dialectical exhibitions. I hope they will be bril- 
liant and beautiful in tone, and this brilliancy and 
beauty will make up fora deficiency in the solidity 
of matter. But I hope gentlemen will allow us to 
come to a vote and get through with this bill. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, there is a peti- 
tion in behalf of the widow and children of Dr. 
Horace Wells, now deceased, claiming him to be 
the author of this discovery. That petition is in 
the hands of my colleague to be presented to this 
body. 
the discovery, and his widow and children con- 
sider themselves entitled to the benefit of any 
bounty which Congress may see fit to bestow. 
While the Army appropriation bill is under con- 
sideration, without a hearing—without an oppor- 
tunity of being heard—an attempt is made to fore- 
stall that question, and to decide it by granting this 
money to Dr. Morton. 
dren of Dr. Wells can have an opportunity to lay 
the evidence in their possession efore a commit- 
tee of this body, it will prove that in the year 
1844, this discovery was made by Dr. Wells, of 
the city of Hartford, and practiced extensively 


by him, and by the physicians of my State. I | 


myself have seen the testimony of most of the 
respectable physicians and surgeons of the city of 
Hartford, setting forth that fact, and the testimony 


ofa thousand witnesses, proving thatthis discovery || 


was then made, and was communicated to a medi- 
cal journal. Dr. Morton was a pupil of Dr. Wells, 
and afterwards a partner of Dr. Wells, as a dentist. 


In the year 1844, Dr. Wells made this discovery. | 


The discovery is that by the application of a class 
of agents, insensibility to pain under surgical op- 
erations may be induced. That class of agents is 
somewhat numerous. One is the mtrous oxyd 
gas; another is rectified sulphuric ether; and there 
are others that have been resorted to. But the dis- 
covery is of the effect that, by the application of 
any one of these agents, insensibility to pain un- 
der surgical operations may be superinduced. I 


say, sir, that it can be proved—I know it can be | 


proved by incontestable evidence, for I reside in 
that vicinity—by testimony that cannot be resisted, 
that this discovery was made, and was well known 
and was introduced into practice not fa with 


the nitrous oxyd gas, but with the sulphuric | 


ether, and it was carried to the extent of amputa- 
ting a limb, as well as performing other surgical 
operations. 

Mr. BROOKE. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question. If this matter was dis- 
covered by Dr. Wells, why was it that he wrote 
the letter to Dr. Morton, which has been read by 
the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 


LAs ?} 
Mr. TOUCEY. I will answer that question. 





I am against these propositions, un- | 
I wish to | 


It claims for Dr. Wells the whole merit of | 


If the widow and chil- | 
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| Dr. Morton and Dr. Jackson, two gentlemen of | 


not ¢ 
Boston, combined together, after the discoverer || knowledge, or to the knowledge seme, 
had been there, and had disclosed it to them, and | 


came to the Patent Office, and took their oaths, 
by which they swore that they themselves were 
the joint discoverers of a certain compound, if I 
may use the term, which the 
which would produce this effect, and it was in 
respect to that that the letter was written. But I 


would ask the honorable Senator whether he is | 


disposed to try the question, and pass upon it on 
one little particle of evidence on one side, without 
listening to the proof of the other party? I say 
here now, that it is the universal opinion of medi- 
cal men—physicians and surgeons—in the city 


| where I reside, and where Dr. Wells resided, that 
| he was the discoverer of this effect, and reduced 
After he had made the discovery, | 


it to practice. 
he went to Boston, and completed it there; and in 


| addition to that, the result of the discovery was | 
communicated to a medical journal, in Boston, || 
Probably | 


in the year 1845, and there it is now. 
Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton derived their in- 
formation from that medical journal. 


of his former partner. He was there 


1 do not, here in my place, and upon my re- 
sponsibility as a member of this body, undertake 


to present to the Senate the merits of this contro- | 


versy between these three men; but I come here 


and ask that a citizen of this country—that the || 
widow and children of a citizen of this country— | 


may have an opportunity to be heard before the 


| money is paid which is proposed to be paid by the | 
Government for this great discovery. To show 


that this claim is entitled to consideration, I will 


made this discovery. 1 believe that they have 
awarded to him the honor of it, but I will not 


| state that as a fact positively of my knowledge. | 
|| | have, however, been so informed, and I believe |! 
| it to be true. 
What I would submit to the Senate is this: If | 
| this Government is about to appropriate $100,000 | 


to the person who is entitled to the merit of this 


| great discovery—I mean the application of a class 
| of agents to produce insensibility to pain under 
surgical operations—let the parties have an op- || 
ena to be heard; and when the petition of | 
rs. Wells is presented to this body, let it go to | 
the committee, and let the parties be heard. But || 
| long this debate. 
|| that this is a quasi judicial proceeding. We are 
| sitting here as judges to decide whether there ts or 


here the subject is brought up upon the military 


| bill, and before the committee of the other House 
| has reported upon the subject. . 

I wish to ask the Senator if | 
| he is aware that the claim of Dr. Wells, and the 


Mr. BROOKE. 


evidence supporting his claim, was laid before the 


| committee of the other House, and fully examined 


before they made this report. 
Mr. TOUCEY. I think it is not so. 
Mr. BROOKE. 
the claim of Dr. Wells was examined. 
Mr. TOUCEY. It is not noticed in the report. 


There is one little extract given, but the evidence | 
in support of the claim of Dr. Wells is not pre- | 
sented in that report. The reportis signed merely || 


by a majority of the committee of the other House, 
and the minority report has not been handed in. 
What then? 


the sake of his reputation, that they should have 


| an opportunity of presenting his claims. 


I will state to the Senate one other fact. 


It has never been acted et it has 
never been enforced in any case; nor has any at- 


| the city of Hartford. His offic 


called ** letheon,”’ || 
| whereas the claim of 
_ the discovery in October, 1846. Dr 


| ated upon, whose teeth were extracted 
|| tumors were cut out, and without pain. | 
| a certificate from the very chemist w 
| Wells’s request, administered nitrous 





| for the purpose of testing the discovery; 


Dr. Morton | 
| was the pupil of Dr. Wells, and came to the house 
present | 
while Dr. Wells was reducing to practice this great | 
| discovery of modern times. 


children of Dr. Wells. 
| if they are not entitled to this bounty let it be so 
| decided upon proof before a committee of this 


/is a debt, to whom it is due. 


I assert it to be the fact, that | 


| honorable members seem to have had. 
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Pratt. a 
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It has been done so that it has 


of the friends or 
mart Vicinity, jp 
immediate vicinity, and it was a ater’ ~— 
notoriety there that this discovery was ae hie 
reduced to practice by him in’ the year ee 

r. 344; 


Morton is, that he made 


Dr. Wells. Dr. Wells resided j 


ells made 


the discovery in the fall of 1844. 1 myself jn" 


seen the affidavits of the igre Surgeons and 


physicians of the city of Hartford to that effect 


have seen the certificates of men who Were oper 


—whose 
have seen 
ho, at Dr, 
OXyd gas tg 
h eXtracted | 


P and w} 
he found how successful it had been, he was Me. 


come with joy at the immensity of the discovery 

All T ask is, that there may be a fair hearins 
upon the subject before this or any other sum is 
awarded to the meritorious person. There jas 
been no such hearing. If Congress are disposed 
to go into that question, let justice be done; |e: »)) 
the parties have an opportunity to be heard for 


him, and had one or two of his teet 


| this great prize thus proposed to be offered to them. 
/ and let it be awarded to the person who deserves 


it. Sir, in what condition is the Senate? (py the 
last day, or the last day but one, of the session 
upon a bill providing for the support of the Army. 
involving some $8,000,000, we are called upon to 
decide upon a private claim—one that has not been 


| reported upon, unless to-day by the committee of 
| the House of Representatives—one that has never 


been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 


| or the Committee on Naval A ffairs of this body— 
state the fact, that the Legislature of the State of || 
| Connecticut, years ago, took this subject into con- 
| sideration, and adopted a joint resolution, award- | 
_ ing the honor of this discovery to Dr. Wells; and | 
| I will state further, that after obtaining testimony, 
| Dr. Wells resorted to Paris, and presented to the 
| Institute of France the evidence that he had 


one over which they had properly no jurisdiction, 
but which they have investigated without the 
knowledge of the parties who are interested in the 
question. 

As a member of this body, I ask for common 
justice for my constituents, for the widow and 
Let them be heard, and 


body, or any other tribunal whatever. I have 

roof of the claim of Dr. Wells, but I will not 2o 
into the particulars of that proof for the purpose 
of convincing the Senate, because the subject is 
not properly before this body. I hope, therefore, 
that the Senate, on the ground that it is out of 


order, will not incorporate into the bill a private 
claim of this kind, which is not legitimately here; 


and if they are disposed to do, or have power to 
do it, that they will not act upon it until the next 
session, when all the parties may be fairly heard. 

Mr. PRATT. I certainly do not desire to pro- 
I wish to remind the Senate 


is not a debt due from the United States to the 
discoverer of this scientific principle, and if there 
e are to act, 
therefore, here as quasi judges to determine that 
question. The report upon that subject has been 
laid upon our tables to-night. I have not had an 
opportunity to read one word of it. I have not 
antecedently had the opportunities which other 
I want to 
ascertain the facts of this case. I have had no 
opportunity of hearing anything about it until the 
candles have been lit in this Chamber. Repor's 
have been laid upon our tables to-night, and to- 


| night only. I am informed by a member of the 
he widow and the children of Dr. || 
Wells accidentally heard of it, and they sent in | 
| the affidavits they had on hand; but they have not 
| been examined; they have had neither witnesses || 
nor counsel; and now my colleague has their peti- | 
tion. If it is a matter of competition between these || 
claimants, to which we must award the honor, I || 
must say that the friends of Dr. Wells ask, for || 1a 
_the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. pes are 


This | 
_ pretended patent has never been regarded as of any 
| validity. 


House Committee that he has made a counter 
report, which has not yet been printed, going t 


show that Dr. Jackson is the party entitled, if 


anybody, to this payment on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As I have said, we are sitting here as judges ' 
decide this question. How are we to decide tt 
unless we hear both sides? Senators who, like 


willing to pay $100,000 to Dr. Morton, and the 
same amount to Dr. Jackson, and a similar amou®! 


to Dr. Wells, or anybody else who may presen 
a claim for this discovery, may agree to this with- 
| out investi 
tempt been made to enforce it. If there is any- || States, an 


tion; but as representing the United 
as it is a debt of gratitude that can be 


thing of that kind, it has been done in a corner. || due to but one, { am willing to pay the party ent 


— 
West 
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jad to it; but we should have an investigation. 
We should have the means of judging. Every 

, should have an opportunity of udging for 

I do not doubt that my friend from 
Wisconsin is perfectly prepared to vote, because 
be seems tO have had full information before him || 
~ that he could investigate and judge for himself. 
‘do not doubt that the Senator from Arkansas 
sso has had information, but I have not. The 
port has been laid upon our tables since these 
vandies were lit, and no member who has only the 
jwitimate information given to the members of 
this body is prepared to judge in regard to it. 

” Mr. TOUCEY. The honorable Senetor will 
slow me to state a fact. ; There has been no hear- }| 
nv on the part of the friends of Mrs. Wells be- | 
fore thecommittee. An eminent physician of the 
city of Hartford, who had himself used this re- 


himself. 
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Jackson was the original discoverer of this prin- 
ciple, can anybody go behind the patent? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENS. How? Cannot Dr. Mor- 
ton enforce it? 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, sir; he can enforce it. 
Dr. Jackson’s release is on the face of the patent; 
and it cannot be decided in any other way. 

Mr. PRATT. I did not intend to say as much 
as I have said. I apprehend that the original dis- 
coverer is entitled to the patent; and if a party 
who is not the discoverer obtains a patent, the 
original discoverer can, in the way the law pre- 
scribes, secure the invalidation of that patent. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Dr. Jackson’s release is on 
the face of the patent in this case. 

Mr. PRATT. That will not secure Dr. Mor- 


medial agent in 1845, before the pretended discov- |! ton, if his claim as the original inventor can be 


ery of Dr. Morton, sent on to a colleague of mine 
inthe other branch of Congress some affidavits 
that had been taken, and that member sent them to 
the committee, merely to apprise them that there 
was an adverse claim. But Dr. Morton was there 
with his counsel, and with his full proofs, and he 
has caused to be printed a report of the majority 
of the committee which has not been made, unless 
it has been made to-day. 

Mr. BORLAND I wanttosay a word in sim- 
ple justice to the committtee of the other House. 
The Representatives, or a portion ef the Repre- 
sentatives, from Connecticut, handed to the com- 
mittee charged with this subject a bundle of papers 
purporting to be the evidence in support of the 
claim of Dr. Wells. ‘There was no counsel before 
the committee representng that claim, but the 
committee thoroughly and carefully examined all 
the papers presented to them as eviCence in sup- 
portof it, and they came to the conclusion that 
there was no foundation whatever for the claim. 

Mr. PRATT. Owing to the distance at which 
the Senator stood, with his back to me, [ could not | 
hear what he said, so that it will not enable me to | 
make my speech any more intelligible. 

One of the arguments used in this case is, that 
there has been a patent granted to Dr. Morton, 
and that, therefore, we need not go behind that 
patent to ascertain who was the discoverer of this 
element. Then, it follows, that in the first place, 
the Government gave him a patent, and now, in 
addition to that, you are to give him $100,000. | 
But again, as I understand the honorable Senator 
from Connecticut, the patent was received upon | 
the joint affidavit and joint application of doctors | 


Jackson and Morton. They united in receiving | 


the patent; therefore, because it was taken in that 
manner they both claim to be the discoverer of what 
is patented. But suppose it to be conceded that | 


refuted. But all 1 mean to say is, that, from the 
evidence before us, there is a doubt as to who is 
entitled to this money, supposing it to be a debt 
due from the Government of the United States; 
and in the existence of that doubt we are notin a 
position judicially to determine whom to give it 
to. If we are to appropriate the money, we ought 
to designate some tribunal to decide as to the rel- 
ative rights of those who claim it. 
Mr. SMITH. I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment. 
Mr. PRATT. lLunderstood the honorable Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to say that this appropriation 
had been recommended by the War Department. 
Am I correct? 
Mr. BORLAND. I stated that the Secretaries 
of War and Treasury had both recommended, not 
the payment of the particular sum mentioned in 
the amendment, but a fair and liberal allowance 
for the discovery, deeming it to be of great value. 
Mr. SMITH. Will the honorable Senator re- 
fer me to the document in which that recommend- 
ation is contained ? 
| Mr. PRATT. [am authorized by the Secre- 

tary of War, who is by my side, to say that to 
| his knowledge he has recommended no such 
thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will read the letter of the 
Secretary of War: 

Wark Department, Wasuineton, June 21, 1852. 

Sir: I have received your letter of the 7th instant, in- 
closing sundry documents relating to the memorial of Dr. 
William T. G. Morton, who seeks remuneration from the 
Government for the discovery of the anaesthetic properties 
of sulphuric ether. 

In reply, I beg leave to state that I have no information 
on the subject of this discovery other than that which I have 
derived from public rumor and from the documents you in- 
elose, it being exclusively a professional question. All the 


information which this Department could furnish the com- 
mittee, is contained in the letter from the Surgeon General, 


this Government ought to appropriate $100,000 to which is among the papers you enclose. 


the discoverer of this scientific principle and appli- 
cation, ought we not to have the means to judge 
for ourselves, or ought we not to leave it to some 
authority to judge for us, who is to have the | 
money? I am willing to appropriate the $100,000, 
and then let the Supreme Court of the United | 
States decide who is entitled to it. {I am willing 
to appropriate the $100,000, and get the opinion 
of disinterested scientific men as to who is entitled 
to it; but I am utterly unwilling, when we cannot 
ascertain at all who is entitled to it, when we cer- 
car have as strong evidence that the one is en- 
titled to itas the other—throwing Dr. Wells for 
the moment out of the question—to see the whole 
amount paid to one of the parties. I am willing 
‘o vote for the amendment if it is changed so as to 
authorize the Supreme Court of the United States 
to decide who is the discoverer, and who is enti- 
tled to the money, and declare that the $100,000 


shall be paid to the party who may be decided by | 


the Supreme Court of the United States to be en- 


titled to it. Suppose we as individuals were called | 


Upon to make such a payment out of our own 
pocket to one of several parties presented to us in 


the manner that these three doctors come before | 
us, Would we do it? Is there a gentleman in this | 


hate who would agree to pay a man who claimed 
that from him, when there were three claimants 
Cccupying the position of these three doctors ?— 
who would, without some judicial decision, pay 
‘o C in preference to A? 


Mr. CLEMENS. Suppose it was decided by | 


forty courts, or by forty commissioners, that Dr. 


Judging from this information, there can be but little 
doubt that this discovery is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions that science bas ever made to the cause of humanity. 

I do not know what the practice of the Government has 
been in relation to rewarding individuals for inventions or 
discoveries made by them, or, at least, compensating them 

| for the use of them int e public service ; but f do not hes- 
itate to say that if it has been the practice of Congress to 
grant such rewards or compensation, Dr. Morton’s claim is 
fairly entitled to the most liberal consideration. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 
Hon. Freperick P. STanton, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 


Here is the letter of the Surgeon General of the 
Army, accompanying the letter of the Secretary 
of War: 


Sureeon Generav’s Orrice, March 1, 1852. 

Sir: Incompliance with your verbal request to be fur- 
| nished with information in regard to the employment of 
anaesthetic agents in the Army of the United States, and 
also for an expression of opinion as to the value and import- 
ance of this class of remedial agents, | have to state : 
| That sulphuric ether and chloroform were used to some 
| extent in the military hospitals established at the theater of 
| war in Mexico, but the use of those articies was not so 
|| general as at present, for the reason that the apparatus at 

that time believed to be essential to their proper and safe 
| administration, was not adapted to service in the field. 

Atthe present moment it is believed that no surgical oper- 
ation of importance is performed by the medical officers of 
|| the Army without the aid of some anaesthetic agent. 

Previous to the discovery of this new application of sul- 

|| phurie ether, the annual supply of that medicine was one 
| pound for every hundred men. On the revision of the 
| standard supply table, by a board of medical officers, in 
1} 1849, the pure washed sulphuric ether was substituted for 
|| the ordinary sulphuric ether, and the quantity allowed was 
| 
i 


increased one hundred percent. Atthe same time another 
anaesthetic agent, the tincture of chloroform, commonly 
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called chlorie ether, was added to the supply table, and is 
now regularly furnished to the medical officers in such 
quantities as, in connection with the sulpharic ether, wil} 
suffice to meet all the demands of the service in this par- 
ticular. 

Although the discovery of this new therapeutic effect of 
sulphuric ether has led to the introduction and employment 
of other anaesthetic agents, this does not in any way militate 
against the merits of the original discovery, which | regard 
as one of the most important and valuable contributions to 
medical science, and to the relief of suffering humanity, 
which has ever been made, the only discovery to be com- 
pared therewith being that of vaccination, which has ren- 
dered the name of Jenner tnmortal. 

Through the influence of these remedial agents, the sur- 
geon is not only enabled to perform the most extensive and 
difficult operations, undisturbed by the eries and struggles 
of the patient, but what is of far greater importance, the 
patient being rendered insensible, escapes that shock to the 
nervous system, which in itself is not unfrequentiy fatal. 
For this reason operations can now be performed with 
much more safety than heretofore, and that, too, in cases 
in which the attempt to perform them would have been for- 
bidden by the general condition of the patient. 

‘To the physician this class of remedial agents promises 
to be of the greatest utility, though their application in the 
treatment of disease has yet to be more fully developed 

It will suffice at this time to allude to their employment 
for the relief of suffering woman in the hour of her greatest 
trial, and at the moment she claims our warmest sympa- 
thies. That these agents can be safely used iu parturition, 
so as to afford full and entire exemption from pain to the 
mother, and with safety both to her and to the child, has 
been amply demonstrated. 

In conclusion, permit me to congratalate you upon the 
flattering testimonial you have received from the National 
Institute of France for this discovery, and to express the 
hope, that inasmuch as it is impossible for you to derive 
any pecuniary benefit therefrom in ordinary course by let- 
ters patent, you may receive from your country that ac- 
knowledgment of your merit which is due to one who has 
conferred sv great a boon upon mankind. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TH. LAWSON, Surgeon General. 
W. T. G. Morrow, M. D. 
Brown's Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRATT. Mr. President, the Senate will 

| have perceived, from the reading of those letters, 
that the statement was stronger, as originally 
made, in reference to the recommendation from the 
War Department than they warrant; for the Sec- 
retary of War says that this is a question which 
he knows nothing about; that he knows nothing 
at all in reference to who was the discoverer of 
this principle; that he knows nothing of its value 
as a discovery except from the documents which 
were sent by the committee to the War Depart- 
ment, and from the letter of the Surgeon General, 
which was on file in that Department; that the 

| Department had no information except that letter 

| which has been read by the honorable Senator 
from Arkansas; but that judging from it, without 
any knowledge on the part of the Department, 
whoever may be the discoverer ought to be reward- 
ed by the country if it was in accordance with 
our practice and usage that such men should be 
rewarded. 

Mr. BORLAND. I did not say that the Sec- 
retary of War undertook to decide who was the 
discoverer, but simply, assuming that somebody 
had discovered it, he did recommend that a liberal 
acknowledgement, in the way of compensation, 
should be made by the Government. That is all 
that the letter sustains. 

Mr. PRATT. As I understood the statement 
of the Senator, it was that the amendment which 
was offered was recommended by the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the question can be taken 
now, I will give way; but if not, I desire to say 
a few words. 

Mr. President, I think it is very obvious from 
this discussion that a general appropriation bill is 
no place upon which to settle the priority of such 
an invention as this; nor do I believe that it is 
proper for this Government to undertake to settle 
such a question, and buy such an invention. The 
cases which have been alluded to were exceptiona. 
In the case of McCalla and Boon, their invention 

_was only applicable to mints, and the United 

States had the monopoly in the refining and coin- 
| ing of money. They could not be compensated, 
'| therefore, unless something was given to them, 

But this man has a patent. If the discovery is 

worth angie I presume he could enforce it 

against anybody who used it—the agents of the 

United States, as well as others. I suppose the 
| United States, ifthey wished the use of the patent, 
| could buy it; and | suppose they could buy it 
| only upon the same principles upon which indi- 


|| viduals could buy it. That would be legitimate 
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enough; but when it is proposed not really tobuy | assist him, intending to resume my remarks. It | among 


the use of the invention, but to use that as an in- 
direct mode in which to decide the question of 


priority, and by which to reward such a discovery | 


and the exercise of such ingenuity, I think that we 
are departing from our proper sphere. It seems 
to me that thisis a case of the latter sort. It would 


be just as proper to attempt to settle any other | 


question in relation to the priority of a scientific 
invention without regard to its practical use; be- 
cause, if we are tolook to that, this man possesses 
a remedy, through his patent, against any who 
use his discovery, whether agents of the United | 
States or not, But the main object for which I | 
rose was to suggest to the Senate that it is now 

obvious that unless this proposition be withdrawn, 


or unless by general consent we will agree to vote || 


upon it at once, it will consume the residue of the 
might. [ hope, therefore, either that its friends 
will withdraw it, for this is not the proper place 
for its consideration, or else that its opponents 
will agree to permit us to vote upon it, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I join heartily in the latter 
expression of my friend from Virginia; but I hope 
the amendment will nd® be withdrawn. I hope it 
will be voted upon, one way or the other, for this 
reason: I prophesy that, if it is not finally deter- 
mined here to-night, next session we shall have 
fifty claimants for the discovery, They will 
spring up in. every town and village throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SMITH. I will save the Senate all trou- 
ble on this subject. I will offer an amendment 
having for its object the organization of a disin- 
terested tribunal to decide this question. I move 
to amend the amendment by making it read as fol- 


lows: 1| 


Be it enacted, §&c., That the sum of $100,000 be appropriated 
asa national reward for the discovery of t.e¢ anaesthetic 
properties and eff-cts of sulphuric ether and its applica- 
tion in surgical and medical practice ; and that the President 
of the United States be anthorized to appoint three distin- 
guished acientific men as commissioners, who stall examine 
the clam which may be set ap by any person or persons to 


the dircovery of the anaesthetic effects of sulphuric ether, || the committee there? 


and its application in surgical and medical practice, and that 
the said Commissioners shall award the sum hereby appro- 
priated, after deducting the expenses of their commiseion, 
to such person or persons, or the heirs of auch person or | 
persons as they shall determine to be entitled to the credit 
of sa'd discovery and application, in such proportion as they 
shall judge to be due to the merite of the parties who have 
made said discovery and application. 


Mr. WELLER. Question! 

Mr. SMITH. I donot know but that the hon- 
orable Senator from California, who seems to have 
made up his mind pretty fully on this subject, is 
about to cry “ Question, Question!” to prevent 


my submitting my amendment to the considera- | 


tion of the Senate. That is not the sort of treat- 
ment which members of this body ordinarily re- 
ceive. 


Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Connecti- 


cut took his seat, and I took it for granted that he | 


was through. But if he has any information to 
communicate to the Senate, I have no doubt the 
Senate will hear him patiently, although it would, 
perhaps, be the first time that the Senate ever re- | 
ceived any information from him. 

Mr. SMITH. T have nothing to say in regard 
to the courteous, gentlemanly, and senatorial re- 
mark just made by the Senator from California, 
that if I now communicate any information to the 
Senate, it will be the first time I have ever done 
so. That was a very courteous, gentlemanly, 
and senatorial remark to make here. That is all 
the notice which I shall take of the Senator or of | 
his remark. 

Mr. BROOKE. I beg leave to differ from the 
honorable Senator from Connecticut on this ques- 
tion. While he isa prominent member of the 
party of which I claim to bean humble member, | 
yet on this occasion [ claim the liberty of entering 


my protest and dissent to his views, although the | 


subject under consideration may not be connected 
with the general politics of the country. The point 
made by the honorable Senator was—— 

Mr. SMITH. [desire to know how my honor- | 
able friend from Mississippi obtained the floor? | 
The PRESIDENT. By rising and addressing 
the Chair. The Senator from Witsieningi will | 
roceed, 

Mr. SMITH. I offered an amendment to the | 
Senate. I saw that the Secretary could not read | 
my manuscript well, and I stepped to his desk to | 


i 
! 


|| printed, so that we and the country might be 


| on the very eve of the session, at the close of the 
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| is rather unusual to take the floor from a Senator 
in such a case. 

The PRESIDENT. Under those circum- 
stances the Senator from Mississippi was not en- 
titled to the floor. The Senator from Connecticut 
| will proceed. 

Mr. WELLER. If the Senator from Comec- 
| ticut has the floor, I desire to ask him a question. | 


| admit of a different construction from what he in- | 
tended. 
The PRESIDENT. If the Senator yields the | 
| floor, he may not get it again. 
Mr. WELLER. I apprehend it will be waived | 
| for a personal explanation. 
The PRESIDENT. That depends upon the 
| Senator himself, 
| Mr.SMITH. I desire to resume my remarks. 
| [have no feeling whatever in relation to this sub- | 
| ject other than a desire that right and justice | 
| should be done in respect to the matter we have | 
now before us. My colleague and myself may, I | 
suppose, be properly regarded as the representa- 
tives of a destitute widow, and of several orphan | 
children residing in the city of Hartford, in the | 
immediate vicinity of my colleague; and | should | 
feel that | was wanting in my duty, I should more | 
| than abhor myself, if I did not stand up here, and | 
| plead the cause of the widow and the fatherless. | 
And under what circumstances, Mr. President, | 
/am [ brought to the consideration of that cause? | 
| Am I not taken unawares? and is not my honor- 
| able colleague taken unawares? Was this pro- 
osed appropriation contained in the original bill? 
Did the Committee on Military Affairs put it in 
the original bill, and print it for the benefit of the 
| Senate, and for the information of my colleague | 
'and myself? If they had done so, we should | 
| have had notice of this. 
| Mr. SHIELDS. Willthe Senator permit me to 
ask him if my colleague in the House did not 
| notify him that this was under discussion before 








| 


| Mr. SMITH. I speak of the committee of the 
| Senate. What if it were before a committee of 
| the House? What has that to do with the ques- 
| tion? I had no idea that you had it here under 
| consideration, in the secret recesses of this Capi- 

tol. 1 mean to treat my honorable friend from 
| Illinois with great respect; I cast no imputation | 
| upon him; [ cherish for him sentiments of very 
| high respect; I believe he has an honest convic- 
| tion that this is a just claim in favor of Dr. Mor- 

ton; but if I aout divest the mind of my honor- 
| able friend—and 1 believe I could—of his pre- 
/ committal—I mean his precommittal so far as Dr. 
| Wells is concerned—and he would give the case 
| a fair, honest, and impartial consideration—and I 

know he is not in the habit of giving any other 
| consideration to this or any other case—I should 
| be greatly disappointed when the proof was 
| brought fully before him, if I did not convince 
| him that this is a just cause in favor of the widow 
/ and children of Dr. Wells, and utterly unfounded 
| as regards Dr. Morton. I complain not in the 
| sense of censure; but of the fact that this propo- 
| sition was not put originally into the bill and | 





| notified of it. What has been done? Why, sir, 


| deliberations of a session that has now extended | 
| over a period of nine months, is brought in a prop- 
| osition in manuscript, unprinted, uncommuni- 
cated to em until it was laid before the 
| Senate, and I have not time even to get the proof 
'in favor of Dr. Wells and his family. I have 
| sent over to the House of Representatives and 
| tried to obtain the proofs; I have resorted to the 
| members of the committee; I have applied to the | 
chairman of their committee; but I cannot obtain 
| them; and yet it is insisted that this case is to be 
| rushed to a judgment, that a verdict is to be ren- | 
| dered without giving this family any opportunity | 
| to be heard from the lips of my colleague and my 
| humble self. 
In my amendment I have made a fair proposi- 
| tion. [have proposed to refer the matter to dis- 
interested men to see who shall have this reward, 
to see who is the discoverer of the principle; and 
if there are two or more discoverers, to decide on 





|| 1846. And is my colleague’s tes 
|| He madearemark, a few moments ago, which may | 


|| promulge that which is nota fact, when he tll 
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them according to the justice and en, 

of the case. I desire to inquire of honorable See 
ators who favor the original proposition, wh es 
they are resolved that Dr. Morton shall have th 
| money anyhow, right or wrong, hit or mi . 
| What does my colleague tell you? He tells vi 
/and we all know, that Dr. Morton op) ym, 
tends to have made this discovery in the fal io 
| timony to be ser 
| down for nothing? Has he stood up here in the 
| presence of the Senate of the United States ; 


lls 
city of 
y,in the 
he said he 


you that this discovery was made in the city 
artford, in his own immediate vicinit 

fall of 1844? [ do not know whether 
saw it et lied in 1844. 

Mr. TOUCEY. If my colleague will allow me 
I will explain, I have never seen it applied: by, 
it is amatter of public notoriety, and I have see 
the Sete of all the principal physicians anj 
surgeons in the city of Hartford, that the diseoy. 
3 was made and introduced in 1844, by Dr 

ells; and I have seen the testimony of some of 
the surgeons that they made use of it, putting p9. 
tients in a state of insensibility under the ampute. 
tion of a limb, and other surgical Operations, and 
that it was communicated to a medical journal jp 
the city of Boston in 1845. That is what [ said 
| Mr. WALKER. Will the Senator allow me 
to have read a portion of the report of the Selec: 
Committee of the House? It may give him some 
| information. 
| Mr. SMITH. With great respect to the hon. 
orable Senator from Wisconsin, I have to say, 
that if he will bring both the majority and minority 
reports, if he will bring all the papers here, I stand 
ready and desirous to have them read. 

Mr. WALKER. The Select Committee in the 
House was composed of five members. Four out 
of the five agreed upon the report, a portion of 
which I propose to have read. They most em- 
phatically declare that Dr. Wells, after having pur- 
sued the investigation, failed; that he attempted to 
make the discovery, but it was a failure, and his 
letter to Dr. Morton followed upon that. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Will the honorable Sena- 
tor from Connecticut allow me to make a sugges- 
tion tohim? Iam with him on this question. [ 
| intend to vote against the amendment; but I sug- 
gest to him to let us take the sense of the Senate upon 
the main proposition, assubmitted by the Senator 
from Illinois, from the Committee on Military Af 
fairs; and then, if it is not voted down, he can re- 
new his proposition, after the bill is reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I most cheerfully and cordially 
embrace the oe of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, for I have no disposition to intrude upon 
the Senate. 1 speak from no pleasure, but from 
the promptings of my heart, which, perhaps, is 
too much alive to the situation of the family of 
the late Dr. Wells. Perhaps I havedisplayed too 
much feeling in relation to it; but for the present | 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT. The question, then, will 
be on the amendment reported from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRODHEAD asked for the yeas and nays 
upon it; and they were ordered. 

Mr. SEWARD. I must say a word, because 
the position which I hold in regard to this ques- 
tion renders a personal explanation necessary. 
Dr. Morton and his friends invited my attention 
to this subject, but it was under circumstances 
such that I could not go into an investigation s0 
laborious, so difficult, as I knew such a question 
must be; and as I heard nothing from any one op- 
posed to his pretensions, I at last stated to him, 
‘it is quite eo ager for me to occupy myself 
in the examination of the claim, for I had already 
been predisposed in its favor.”’ I have now come 
to the conclusion, from what I have heard in this 
debate, that it is unsafe in regard to the public 
Treasury, unsafe in regard to public justice, u™ 
safe in regard to the promotion of the cause ° 
science, to give my vote in favor of a verdict for 
this claimant; and [ make this explanation In order 
that what may seem an inconsistency may ° 
understood on his part, and on the part of his 
friends to whom | had spoken on the subject. 

I have one or two words only to say upon the 





their relative merit, and to apportion the reward || merits of this application. What has tran 
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bere has proved sufficiently that we are en 
d 


eof the most difficult legal investigations that || ed,and left a legacy of poverty and indigence to | 
po In the whole course || their posterity; such, | think, was the inventor of 
of judicial proceedings | know of no question that || the iron plow, whose children, orphan children, | 


the courts of justice. 


occur in 


j 


ver WAS attended with so great difficulty as the || female children, | saw, through the three succes- 


‘Jing of claims for the priority of inventions || sive years that I have been here, leave these hails | 
ya I have known a question of || unrewarded, and even without obtaining a hear- 


snong inventors. 
that character to have engaged the attention of a 
gurt two days, four days, a week,a month. I 
yn sure that If this question properly comes be- 
fore us at all, it does not come before us in the 
nght Ways and at the right time—certainly not at 


rassed with a thousand harassing questions, which | kind, Year after year, through half a century, | 





| 


| outareward. Therewards which were conferred 
| upon him by the State of New York, were pro- 


y || nounced unconstitutional, because the field in which 
the right time, in the last hours of a protracted || he exercised his invention was a national field, and 
gssion, When the minds of Senators are embar- 


its benefits were national, and extended to al! man- 


bsorb all the powers of an intense and abstracted || the heirs of Robert Fulton solicited, petitioned, 


uiention—not in the right way, for a question so || and implored Congress for some reward, and | 
important as the appropriation of $100,000 out of || have yet to learn that it has conferred upon them 


ihe public Treasury is worthy of a distinct and 
separate investigation, under a distinct and sepa- 
mie bill; and this is not such a bill, but it is a bill 
yhich gathers in, and is intended to gather in, only 
palpable cases of indebtedness on the part of the 
Government, and of necessary appropriations, 
founded upon estimates, for carrying on the ordi- 
nary administration of affairs. It is not the right 
way, in my judgment, for another reason. I do 
not say—perhaps I am not prepared to say—that 
the Constitution of the United States does not au- 
thorize the proposition which is before us. If the 
appropriation 1s regarded in one light, itmay. If 


|| [ think they are legitimate—of showing, that at | 
|| this time, in connection with this appropriation 
bill, on this Saturday night, the last working day | 


i] 


the poor boon of an acknowledgment of the na- 
tional gratitude. 

Sir, | do not raise these claims, these obsolete 
claims, for the purpose of degrading this one; but 
I do raise them for the simple purpose—to which 


} but one of this session of Congress, it is too late, 
| it is out of time and out of place, to expect to 


| 


| 
| 


itis to be regarded as a purchase by the Govern- | 


ment of the right to use this discovery—if that be 


| 


its true intent and character—then the question | 


would be a plain and simple one. The whole 
course of this debate, however, shows me that 
such is not the purpose or intent of this legisla- 
tion, but that it 1s the design to reward the discov- 
erer of a principle which is beneficial to the coun- 
try at large and to mankind. 

_ The Constitution of the United States provides 
that ‘Congress shal! have power to promote the 


sume we have no power to pay for inventions, 
except upon the principle of promoting science. | 
say that the Constitution of the United States con- 
fers upon Congress the power ‘‘ to promote the 
‘progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
‘for limited times to authors and inventors, the 
‘exclusive right to their respective writings and 
‘diseoveries;’’ and under that express provision 
of the Constitution, the Patent Office is established, 
whose business it is to discover who are true and 
original inventors, and a system of protection for 
property, is executed in the language and spirit of 
the Constitution, by securing to them the use of 
their inventions. But we have now assumed, in 
regard to the discoverer of this one thing, to ex- 
ercise special and extraordinary legislation. We 
have assumed that the Patent Office and the patent 
system are incompetent to reward him, and that 
we ought to exercise extraordinary and special 
legislation in his favor. This raises two ques- 
tions—two grave questions—in my mind. First, 
whether this claimant, Dr. Morton, is the true and 
original discoverer. That is a question between 
him and others; and I am satisfied that it cannot 
be investigated sufficiently in this way, and under 
these circumstances, but that if Congress under- 
lake to settle it, it ought to be referred to a special 
commission or committee, which would take all 
the proofs, lay them all before us, and bring the 
attention of the Senate to it distinctly and sepa- 
rately from all other questions, and every an 
case, with sufficient time for its examination. But, 
sir, it brings up another and still graver question. 
If we do individuals injustice, society may recover 
from it; but when I am asked to appropriate 
$100,000 to the discoverer of ether, as a great ben- 
efactor, 1 am obliged to look back through the 
history of the past, and to inquire what other dis- 
coveries have been made, in the history of this 
country, which were beneficial to the country and 
useful to mankind, how they have been rewarded, 
and to compare this discovery with discoveries 
have preceded it, and this reward with re- 
wards which have been bestowed on other public 
gp 
ir, do not wish to degrade this discovery. I 
leve it to be a great, an eminent, a et 
a beneficent one. But I remember other discov- 


|| Mr. MALLORY. 


j 


| 





|| of our own fellow-citizens, in every walk of life, 


come to that impartial, just, and enlightened 
| judgment which the interests of inventors, the in- 
terests of science, and the interests of humanity 
require atour hands. Therefore, 1 cannot vote 


| for the amendment, although I have a strong pre- 


disposition to the claim if it is just. 

[ am pleased to have this 
| opportunity to manifest, by a vote upon this prop- 
| osition, my appreciation of the importance of the 
subject to which it refers; and, sir, if no voice in 
its behalf had been hitherto raised, if no advocate 
had ever before appeared to press the claims of 
| him whose successful devotion, whose self-sacri- 


|| ficing labors have secured for him throughout the 
progress of science and useful arts,”’ and I pre- 


earth this heaven-born gift—I would have consid- 
ered it one of the high privileges of the place I oc- 
| cupy to stand forth in that attitude. But, sir, 
| such fortunately is not its position; for the earnest 
| appeals of men, women, and children, the united 
and consistent testimony of the learned and the 
| unlettered throughout this broad land, have raised 
| up for it here unwavering friends. 

This amendment, Mr. President, proposes to 
| pay to the discoverer of the anaesthetic properties 


| 





dinary advantages to medicine and surgery, 





| If the question be asked, What is the character of 
| the service rendered, what is the utility of the 


| discovery ?—the response comes from thousands 


| whom gratitude has made eloquent. It comes 
from the lowly couch of the poor-house patient, 
and from the aristocratic mansion of the million- 
aire—from feeble woman in the agonies entailed 
| upon her first disobedience, and from the stern, 
| strong man writhing in pain. . It comes from your 
battle-fields, from your military, naval, and civil 
| hospitals, from your gallant soldiers and sailors 
| tortured by wounds and amputations. It comes 
| to you from the practitioner in every department 
of medicine, and with our consent the surgeons of 
the Old and the New World hail it as the great 
discovery of the age. Its claims have been ex- 
amined by select committees of Congress, aided 


| 





| by able counsel, with an ae and accuracy _ 


| equally honorable to them and to the subject. The 
trustees of the Massachusetts general hospital 


presented the discoverer with $1,000 and an ap- | 
propriate letter. The chiefs of our own Depart- | 
ments, our Surgeon General, and the head of our | 
ry, give it | 

cademy of | 
Sciences of Paris, after a thorough investigation of | 
its character, conferred upon its discoverer the | 
* as an extraordinary | 


Naval Bureau of Medicine and Su 
their unqualified approval, and the 


‘* Monthyon golden medal 
' mark of its papeenetret 
Such are a fe 
various characters from Eu 


Hitherto the surgeon’s skill, though advancing 


|| ing. And the inventor of the steam engine, in its | 
| application to navigation, went to his grave with- | 


| of sulphuric ether, inhaled, and of their extraor- | 


| $100,000, upon the condition that he shall relin- | 
| quish it to the free enjoyment of mankind, and | 
|| abandon all the rights of a discoverer and patentee. | 


{ 


; 
i 
i 
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| year, until they sank to their graves broken-heart- || controlled by the power of endurance of his pa- 


tient; and many operations which comparative 
anatomy justifies and demands for the salvation 
of life, have been rendered impracticable by their 
tortures upon an enfeebled or agonized frame, or 
by their violent shock to the whole nervous sys- 
tem; and thousands have annually perished whom 
this discovery might have saved Men of un- 
doubted courage, wounded at last, after facing 
death in many forms, shrunk with undefined ter- 
ror from the prospect which the cold-blooded tor- 
ture of the surgeon's knife holds before their eyes; 
and timid woman, sinking beneath disease, not 
unfrequently prefers the pains of death to the un- 
told horrors of the operator’s table. But all this 
is now passed. The knife has lost its terrors, the 
tourniquet and saw are regarded without a shud- 
der, and the appearance of the surgeon by the 
pallet of the untimely sufferer is hailed with joy, 
for he not only banishes pain, but sutstitutes for 
an anguished frame the happy dreams of a joyous 


spirit. In the language of the venerable and em- 
inent Dr. Warren— 

** A new era has opened to the operating surgeon! His 
visitations on the most delicate parts are performed, not 
Only without the agonizing screams he has been accustomed 
to hear, but sometimes with a state of perfect insensibility, 
and occasionally even with the expression of pleasure on 


the part of the patient. Who could have imagined that 


| drawing the knife over the delicate skin of the face might 


produce a sensation of unmixed delight ?—that the mrning 
and twisting of instruments in the most sensitive parts might 
be accompanied by a beautiful dream ?—that the contorting 
of anchylosed joints should coexist with a celestial vision ? 
If Ambrose Paré, and Louis, and Dessault, and Cheseelden, 
and Hunter, and Cooper, could see what our eyes daily 
witness, how would they long to come among us, and per 
form their exploits once more! And with what fresh vigor 
does the living surgeon, who is ready to resign the scalpel, 
grasp it, and wish again to go through his career under new 
auspices !”’ 


If I felt justified, Mr. President, in view of the 
pressing legislation yet before us, | would embrace 
this occasion to give the conclusive testimony of 
the principal practitioners of Europe and America 
in its behalf; but I do not feel authorized to con- 
sume a moment beyond a mere reference to them. 


| In the eloquent testimony of Holmes— 


| publies are ungrateful. 


“ The knife is searching for disease—the pulleys are drag- 
ging back dislocated Jimbs—nature herself is working out 
the primal curse, which doomed the tenderest of her crea 
tures to the sharpest of her trials; but the fierce extremity 
of suffering has been steeped in the waters of forgetfulness, 
and the deepest furrow in the knotted brow of agony has 
been smoothed forever.’’ 

And now, Mr. President, if it be difficult te es- 
tablish a standard by which merit generally is to 
be rewarded, how utterly impossible must it be to 
determine its proper bounds ina case like the pres- 
ent, in which an humble individual is the donor, 
and the whole human family the recipient. His 
most enduring and valuable reward wil] be in the 
undying gratitude of a posterity whose lot is suf- 
fering and pain, and a supreme one flowing 
from gratitude to God for being made the medium 
of such a boon to his creatures. But, sir, let us 
fulfill our duty. Wecannot pay Dr. Morton. His 
services are Leven price; but we can place his 
future life beyond the reach of poverty, and in 
this manner do justice to ourselves; for, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to the living searchers after truth, as well as 
to those children of genius who are yet to struggle 
in her paths, and in the eyesof all honorable men, 
the course of the American Senate upon this ques- 
tion will be a beacon of warning or of hope. 

I believe not the worn-out apophthegm, that Re- 
Ingratitude is thecrime of 


| men, not of political organization—and the sons 


of Adam possess in common the same virtues and 
vices. But yet, sir, there is much upon history’s 


| page to justify the proposition, even within our 


w of the thousand evidences of the | 
eand America in || 
its favor. And well, sir, does it merit this praise. | 


own short political existence. The graves of our 
revolutionary sages are unknown to their free and 
happy descendants. No Old Mortality renews 
their fleeting letters; and the monument of its 
father and hero struggles lingeringly upwards, 
stone by stone, in spite of their seeming indiffer- 
ence. 

Fulton’s merits were disregarded; and he was 
suffered to dieowing more dollars than would have 
covered him in his grave. In pleasing contrast to 
this, sir, is the grant of the British Parliament of 
$150,000 to Dr. Jenner for his discovery of vaecin- 
ation; and its liberal reward of discoverere in va- 
rious walks of science. | am persuaded that the 


‘rers who have gone from these halls year after || with gigantic strides, has been circumscribed and |, objection based upon a constitutional prohibition, 
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made by the honorable Senator from New York, 
is not seriously urged; and certainly upon one of 
the alternatives suggested by him, we can reward 
this applicant. I never saw him till within a day 
or two, and I know personally nothing of him, 
but entertain no doubt of the justice of his claim, 
and hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to state a fact which has 
come to my knowledge since this discussion com- | 
menced. | do not know whether it will have any | 
influence upon the votes of Senators to-night; but 
there is a gentleman in this Chamber now who has 
informed me, and he is ready to pledge his honor and 
reputation to it, that neither Dr. Morton, nor Dr. 
Jackson, nor Dr, Wells has anything to do with | 
the original discovery of this principle; that it was | 
discovered and applied to practice in the city of 
New York by a young physician who is now in 
his grave; that if there is any merit belonging to 
it at all, it belongs to him, and if there is any meri- 
torious reward due to anybody, itis to his orphan 
sister. This gentleman is ready to pledge his 
honor and reputation that if the subject is post- 
poned until December, he can by irrefutable proof 
establish that fact to the satisfaction of any tribu- 
nal to which it may be submitted. Upon this I 
express no opinion, but as the statement was made 
by a gentleman of reputation, I thought it my duty 
to communicate it to the Senate before the vote is 
taken, 

The question was taken by yeas and nays upon 
the amendment, and resulted—yeas 17, nays 28, 
as follows: 

VEAS—Messrs. Borland, Brooke, Clemens, Dodge of 
Towa, Douglas, Gwin, Houston, James, Jones of Iowa, 


Mallory, Morton, Shields, Soulé, Stockton, Sumner, Walk- 
er, and Weller—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Cass, | 
Chariton, Chase, Clarke, Dawson, Downs, Felch, Foot, 
Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter. King, Mangum, Meriwether, Mil- 
Jer, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Tou- 
cey, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—28. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. DE SAUSSURE, when his name was 
ealled, stated that he had paired off on the ques- 
tion with Mr. Apams. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuourspay, Jugust 26, 1852. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
having under consideration the bill making appro- 


priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending the 30th 


of June, 1853, the Committee on Finance sub- |} 


mitted an amendment, to strike out of the bill the 
following words: 

“Se. 9. And he it further enacted, That no person 
hereafter, who holds or shall hold any office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, whose salary or annual com- 
pensation shall amount to the sum of $2,500, shall receive 
compensation for discharging the duties of any other 


office °— 
And insert in lieu thereof: 


“Seo. 9. Aad beit further enacted, That where the min- 
isterial officers of the United States have or shall incur 
extraordinary expense in executing the laws thereof, the 
paymentof which is not specifically provided for, the Presi- 
deut of the United States is authorized to allow the pay- || 
ment thereof under the special taxation of the district or 
cireuét court of the district in which the said services have 
been or shall be rendered, to be paid from the appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of the Judiciary.” 

Mr. SUMNER. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding to it the following: 


Provided, That no such allowance shall be authorized 
for expenses incurred in executing the act of September 
18, 1850, forthe surrender of fugitives from service or labor, 
which said act is hereby repealed. 

Mr. President, here is a provision for extraor- 
dinary expenses incurred in executing the laws 
of the United States. Extraordinary expenses! 
Sir, beneath these specious words lurk the very 
subject on which, by a solemn vote of this body, 
I was refused a hearing. Here itis; nolonger open 
to the charge of being an ‘‘ abstraction,’’ but actu- 
ally presented for practical legislation; not intro- 
duced by me, but by one of the important com- 
mittees of the Senate; not brought forward weeks 
ago, when there was ample time for discussion, 
but only at this moment, without any reference 
to the late period of the session. The amendment 
which I now offer, proposes to remove one chief | 
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occasion of these extraordinary expenses. And 
now, at last, among these final crowded days of 
our duties here, but at this earliest opportunity, I 
am to be heard; not asa favor, but as a right. 
The graceful usages of this body may be aban- 
doned, but the established privileges of debate can- 
not be abridged. Parliamentary courtesy may be 
forgotten, but parliamentary law must prevail. 
The subject is broadly before the Senate. By the 
blessing of God, it shall be discussed. 

Sir, a severe lawgiver of early Greece vainly 
sought to secure permanence for his imperfect in- 
stitutions, by providing that the citizen who, at 
any time, attempted an alteration or repeal of any 
part thereof, should appear in the public assembl 
with a halter about his neck, ready to be drawn if | 
his proposition failed to be adopted. A tyrannical | 
spirit among us, in unconscious imitation of this 
antique and discarded barbarism, seeks to sur- 
round an offensive institution with a similar safe- 
guard. In the existing distemper of the public 
mind, and at this present juncture, no man can 
enter upon the service which I now undertake, 
without a personal responsibility, such as can be 


sustained only by that sense of duty which, under || 


God, is always our best support. 
responsibility | accept. 
the country let me be held accountable for this 
act, and for every word which I utter. 
With me, sir, there is no alternative. Painfully 
convinced of the unutterable wrongs and woes of 
slavery; profoundly believing that, according to 
the true spirit of the Constitution and the senti- 
ments of the fathers, it can find no place under 


That personal 


spect sectional, and in no respect national—that it 
is always and everywhere the creature and de- 
pendent of the States, and never anywhere the 


creature or dependent of the nation, and that the || 


nation can never, by legislative or other act, im- 
part to it any support, under the Constitution of 
the United States; with these convictions, [ could 
not allow this session to reach its close, without 
making or seizing an opportunity to declare my- 
self openly against the usurpation, injustice, and 
cruelty, of the late enactment by Congress for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. 
sir, the difficulties of this discussion, arising from 
prejudices of opinion and from adverse conclu- 
sions, strong and sincere as my own. Full well 
| know that Iam in a small minority, with few 


here to whom I may look for sympathy or sup- || 
Full well I know that I must utter things | 


port. 
unwelcome to man 
do without pain. F 
tution of slavery in our country, which I now pro- 
ceed to consider, is as sensitive as it is powerful 
—possessing a power to shake the whole land 
with a sensitiveness that shrinks and trembles at 
the touch. But while these things may properly 
prompt me to caution and reserve, they cannot 
change my duty, or my determination to perform 
it. For this | willingly forget myself,and all per- 
sonal consequences. ‘The favor and good will of 
my fellow-citizens, of my brethren of the Senate, 
sir—grateful to me as it justly is—I am ready, if 


in this body, which I cannot 


required, to sacrifice. All that I am or may be, I | 


freely offer to this cause. 

And here allow me for one moment to refer to 
myself and my position. Sir, | have never been 
a politician. The slave of principles, I call no 
party master. By sentiment, education, and con- 
viction, a friend of human rights, in their utmost 


expansion, | have ever most sincerely embraced | 
| the Democratic Idea; not, indeed, as represented | 


or professed by any party, but according to its 


° ‘ ‘ . | 
real significance, as transfigured in the Declaration | 


of Independence, and in the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity. In this Idea I saw no narrow advantages 
merely for individuals or classes, but the sov- 


ereignty of the people and the greatest happiness || 


of all secured by equallaws. Amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of public affairs, I trust always to hold fast 
to this Idea, and to any political party which truly 
embraces it. 
Party does not constrain me; nor is my inde- 
pendence lessened by any relations to the office 
| which gives me a title to be heard on this floor. 
And here, sir, | may speak proudly. By no 
| effort, by no desire of my own, I find myself a 
| Senator of the United States. Never before have 
| | held public office of any kind. With theample 


. 
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Before the Senate and | 


Full well I know, | 


ull well I know that the insti- | 
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opportunities of private life I was content 
tombstone for me could bear a fairer inserix 
than this: ‘* Here lies one who, without the: 
ors or emoluments of public station, did some; 
for his fellow-man.”’ From such simple ra 5 
tions | was taken away by the free choice of ue 
native Commonwealth, and placed in this hae 
sible post of duty, without personal obligati,, _; 
any kind, beyond what was implied in my \¢. 
and published words. The earnest friends \,. 
whose confidence I was first designated ain 
nothing from me, and, throughout the Jo; : 
flict which ended in my election, rejoiced in ¢j 

position which I most carefully guarded, Ty, = 
my language was uniform, that I did not desire to 
be brought forward; that I would do nothine to 
promote the result; that I had no pledges a 
promises to offer; that the office should seek me 

and not I the office; and that it should find me i. 
all respects an independent man, bound to no 
party and to no human being, but only, accordine 
to my best a to act for the good of ai) 
Again, sir, | speak with pride, both for myseir 
and others, when I add that these avowals fiynq 
a sympathizing response. In this spirit | haye 
come here, and in this spirit [ shall speak to-day 
| Rejoicing in my independence, and claimiys 
| nothing from party ties, I throw myself upon the 
' candor and magnanimity of the Senate. 


No 
tion 
hon. 


hing 


ng con. 


I now 


| ask your attention; but { trust not to abuse 9 
‘| may speak strongly; for I shall speak openly, and 


from the strength of my convictions. [ may 
speak warmly, for I shall speak from the heart, 


'| But in no event can I forget the amenities which 
our National Government—that it is in every re- | 


belong to debate, and which especially become this 

body, Slavery I must condemn with my whole 

soul; but here I need only borrow the language of 
| slaveholders themselves; nor would it accord with 
my habits or my sense of justice to exhibit them 

\| as the impersonation of the institution—Jefferson 
calls it the ** enormity’’—which they cherish. Of 
them | do not speak; but without fear, and with- 

|| out favor, as without impeachment of any person, 

|| Lassail this wrong. Again, sir, I may err; butit 

|| will be with the Fathers. 1 plant myself on the 

| ancient ways of the Republic, with its grandest 

| names, its. surest landmarks, and all its original 

| altar-fires about me. 

‘| And now, on the very threshold, I encounter 

| the objection that there is a final settlement, in 

| principle and substance, of the question of slavery, 

and that all discussion of it is closed. Both the 

old political parties of the country, by formal res- 

olutions, have united in this declaration. Ona 

| subject which for years has agitated the public 

|| mind; which yet palpitates in every heart and 

| burns on every tongue; which, in its immeasur- 

|| able importance, dwarfs all other subjects; which, 

| by its constant and gigantic presence, throws a 

_ shadow across these Halls; which at this very ttme 

|| calls for appropriations to meet extraordinary ex- 

|| penses it has caused, they have imposed the rule 

|| of silence. According to them, sir, we may speak 

of everything except that alone, which is most 

present in all our minds. 

| To this combined effort I might fitly reply, that, 
with flagrant inconsistency, it challenges the very 

|| discussion which it pretends to forbid. Such a 

| declaration, on the eve of an election, is, of course, 

submitted to the consideration and ratification ot 

the people. Debate, inquiry, discussion, are the 

necessary consequence. Silence becomes impos 

sible. Slavery, which you pct to banish from 

the public attention, openly by your invitation 

enters every political meeting and every political 

convention. Nay, at this moment it stalks into 

this Senate, crying, like the daughters of the horse- 

leech, **Give ! Give!”’ 

But no unanimity of politicians can uphold the 
baseless assumption, that a law, or any conglom- 
erate of laws, under the name of Compromise, °F 
howsoever called, is final. Nothing ean be plainer 
than this; that, by no parliamentary device oF 
|| knot, can any legislature tie the hands of @ suc 
|| ceeding lepiohitisve; so as to prevent the full exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers. Each legisla- 
ture, under a just sense of its responsibility, must 
| judge for itself; and, if it think proper, it may re- 
|| vise or amend, or absolutely undo the work of its 
| predecessors. The laws of the Medes and Per- 
| sians are proverbially said to have been — 

able; but they stand forth in history as @ sing¢ 


| 
| 
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ample of such irrational defiance of the true 
ry iples of all law. 

“Ty make a law final, so as not to be reached by 
Congress, is, by mere legislation, to fasten a new 
“ion on the Constitution. Nay, more; it 
‘ves to the law a character which the very Con- | 
ion does not possess. The wise fathers did 
treat the country as a Chinese foot, never to 


* .v declared expressly that their Great Act is not 
j According to the Constitution itself, there 
~ not one of its existing provisions—not even 
‘et with regard to fugitives from labor—which 
not at all times be reached by amendment, 
od thus be drawn into debate, This is rational 
sj just. Sir, nothing from man’s hands, nor | 

-. nor constitution, can be final. Truth alone 
3 final. 
~ |pconsistent.and absurd, this effort is tyranni- 

also. The responsibility for the recent slave 

' nd for slavery everywhere within the juris- 
jection of Congress necessarily involves the right 
» discuss them. ‘Toseparate these is impossible. 
Like the 25th rule of the House of Representatives 
vainst petitions on slavery—now repealed and 
‘shonored—the compromise, as explained and 

vod, is a curtailment of the actual powers of 
zislation, and a perpetual denial of the indis- 
outable principle that the right to deliberate is co- 
extensive with the responsibility for an act. To 
wstain slavery, it is now proposed to trample on 
fee speech. In any country this would be griev- 

‘ous: but here, where the Constitution expressly 

provides against abridging freedom of speech, it 

isa special outrage. In vain do we condemn the 
lespotisms of Europe, while we borrow the rigors | 
with which they repress liberty, and guard their 
ownuncertain power. For myself, in no factious 
spirit, but solemnly and in loyalty to the Consti- 
ution, as a Senator of Massachusetts, I protest 
wainst this wrong. On slavery, as on every other 
sudject, | claim the right to beheard. That right 
cannot, I will not abandon. ‘‘ Give me the lib- 
erty to know, to utter and to argue freely, above | 
allliberties.”? These arethe glowing words which 
dashed from the soul of John Milton, in his strug- | 
cles with English tyranny. With equal fervor | 
they should be echoed now by every American, 
not already a slave. 

But, sir, this effort is impotent as tyrannical. 
The convictions of the heart cannot be repressed. 
The utterances of conscience must be heard. They 
break forth with irrepressible might. As well at- 
tempt to check the tides of ocean, the currents of 
the Mississippi, or the rushing waters of Niagara. 
The diseussion of slavery will proceed, wherever 
two or three are gathered together—by the fire- | 
side, on the highway, at the public meeting, in the | 
church. The movement against slavery is from 
the Everlasting Arm. Even now it is gathering 
its forces, soon to be confessed everywhere. It | 
may not yet be felt in the high places of office and 
power; but all who can put their ears humbly to 
the ground will hear and comprehend its incessant 
and advancing tread. 

_ The relations of the Government of the United 
States—I speak of the National Government—to 
slavery, though plain and obvious, are constantly 
misunderstood. A popular belief at this moment 
makes slavery a national institution, and, of course, 
renders its support a national duty. The extrav- 
igance of this error can hardly be surpassed. An 
institution which our fathers most carefully omitted 
‘oname in the Constitution, which, according to 
the debates in the Convention, they refused to 
cover with any ‘ sanction,’’ and which, at the ori- 
ginal organization of the Government, was merely 
“ectional, existing nowhere on the national terri- 
‘ory, is now, above all other things, blazoned as 
‘atonal. Its supporters plume themselves as na- 
‘onal. The old political parties, while upholding 
it, claim to be national. A national Whig is sim- 
py a slavery Whig, and a national Democrat is 
simply a slavery Democrat, in contradistinction to | 
«who regard slavery as a sectional institution, 
within the exclusive control of the States, and 
with which the nation has nothing to do. 

As slavery assumes to be national, so, by an 
*qually strange perversion, freedom is degraded to 
* Sectional, and all who uphold it, under the na- 
‘onal Constitution, share thie same epithet. The 
nest efforts to secure its blessings, everywhere | 
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within the jurisdiction of Congress, are scouted 
as sectional; and this cause, which the founders of 
our National Government had so much at heart, 
is called sectionalism. These terms, now belong- 
ing to the commonplaces of political speech, are 
adopted and misapplied by most persons without 
reflection. But herein is the power of slavery. 


' According to a curious tradition of the French 
ow after infancy; but, anticipating progress, |; 


language, Louis XIV., the Grand Monarch, by 


| an accidental error of speech, among supple cour- 
|| tiers, changed the gender of anoun. 


But slavery 
It has changed word 
It has taught many to say national in- 


has done more than this. 
for word. 


stead of sectional, and sectional instead of national. 


Slavery national! Sir, this is all a mistake and 
absurdity, fit to take a place in some new collec- 
tion of Vulgar Errors, by some other Sir Thomas 
Browne, with the ancient but exploded stories, 
that the toad has a stone in its head, and that 
ostriches digest iron. According to the true spirit 
of the Constitution, and the sentiments of the 
fathers, slavery and not freedom is sectional, while 


freedom and not slavery is national, On this un- 


answerable proposition I take my stand. And 
here commences my argument. 

The subject presents itself under feo principal 
heads: First, the true relations of the National Gov- 
ernment to slavery, wherein it will appear that there 
is no national fountain out of which slavery can 
be derived, and no national power, under the Con- 
stitution, by which it can be supported. Enlight- 
ened by this general survey, we shall be prepared 
to consider, secondly, the true nature of the pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitives from labor, and 
herein especially the unconstitutional and offensive 
legislation of Congress in pursuance thereof. 

1. And now for the true relations of the National 
Government to slavery. These will be readily ap- 
parent, if we do not neglect well-established prin- 
ciples. 

If slavery be national; if there be any power in 
the National Government to uphold this institu- 


| tion—as in the recent slave act—it must be by 


virtue of the Constitution. Nor can it be by mere 
inference, implication, or conjecture. According 
to the uniform admission of courts and jurists in 
Europe, again and again promulgated in our coun- 
try, slavery can be derived only from clear and 
special recognition. ‘* The state of slavery,’’ said 
Lord Mansfield, pronouncing judgment in the 
great case of Somersett, ‘‘ is of such a nature that 
‘it is incapable of being introduced on any reasons 
‘moral or political, but only by positive law. It is so 
‘odious, that nothing can be suffered to support it but 
‘ posirivE LAW.’’—Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, 
page 82. 

And a slaveholding tribunal, the supreme court 
of Mississippi, adopting the same principle, has 
said: 

« Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of nature. 
It exists and can exist on/y through municipal regulations.’ 
—Harry vs. Decker, Walker R., 42. 

And another slaveholding tribunal, the supreme 
court of Kentucky, has said: 

“ We view this as aright existing by positive law of a 


municipal character, without foundation in the law of na- 
ture or the unwritten and common law.”’—Rankin vs. Lydia, 


| 2 Marshall, 470. 


Of course every power to uphold slavery must 
have an origin as distinct as that of slavery itself. 
Every presumption must be as strong against such 
a power as against slavery. A power so peculiar 
and offensive, so hostile to reason, so repugnant 
to the law of nature and the inborn rights of man; 
which despoils its victims of the fruits of their 


_ labor; which substitutes concubinage for marriage; 


which abrogates the relation of parent and child; 


| which, by a denial of education, abases the intel- 


lect, prevents a true knowledge of God, and mur- 
ders the very soul; which, amidst a plausible phys- 
ical comfort, degrades man, created in the divine 


image, to the level of a beast;—such a power, so | 


eminent, so transcendent, so tyrannical, so unjust, 
can find no place in any system of Government, 
unless by virtue of positive sanction. It can spring 
from no doubtful phrases. It must be declared by 
unambiguous words, incapable of a double sense. 

Slavery, I now repeat, is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. The name slave does not pollute 


| this charter of our liberties. No ‘* positive’’ lan- 


guage gives to Congress any power to make a slave 
or to hunt aslave. To 
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sanction for either, we must travel, with doubtful 
footsteps, beyond its express letter, into the region 
of interpretation. But here are rules which cannot 
be disobeyed. With electric might for freedom, 
they send a pervasive influence through every pro- 
vision, clause, and word of the Constitution. 
Each and ali make slavery impossible as a national 
institution. They efface from the Constitution 
every fountain out of which it can be derived. 

First and foremost, is the preamble. This dis- 
closes the prevailing objects and principles of the 
Constitution. This isthe vestibule through which 
all must pass who would enter the sacred temple. 
Here are the inscriptions by which they are earli- 
est impressed. Here they first catch the genius 
of the place. Here the proclamation of liberty is 
first heard. ‘* We, the People of the United 
*‘ States,”’ says the preamble, ‘*in order to form a 
‘more perfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
*mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
‘fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
* blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
‘do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
‘United States of America.’’ Thus, according to 
undeniable words, the Constitution was ordained, 
not to establish, secure, or sanction slavery; not 
to promote the special interests of slaveholders; 
not to make slavery national in any way, form, or 
manner, but to ** establish justice,’ ** promote the 
general welfare,’’ and ‘ secure the blessings of lib- 
erty.”’ Here surely liberty is national. 

Secondly. Next in importance to the preamble 
are the explicit contemporaneous declarations in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and 
elsewhere, expressed in different forms of lan- 
guage, butall tending to the sameconclusion. By 
the preamble, the Constitution speaks for freedom. 
By these declarations, the fathers speak as the 
Constitution speaks. Early in the Convention, 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, broke forth 
in the language of an Abolitionist: ** He aever 
would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It was 
a nefarious institution. It was the curse of Heav- 
en on the State where it prevailed.”’ Oliver Ells- 
worth, of Connecticut, said: ‘* The morality or 
wisdom of slavery are considerations belonging 
to the States themselves.”’ According to him, 
slavery was sectional. 

At a later day,a discussion ensued on the clause 
touching the African slave trade, which reveals the 
definitive purposes of the Convention, From the 
report of Mr. Madison we learn what was said. 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, ‘* thought we 
had nothing to do with the conduct of the States 
as to slavery, bul we ought to be careful not to give 
any sanction to it.”’ According to these words, 
he regarded, slavery as sectional, and would not 
make itnational. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
‘* was opposed to any tax on slaves imported, as 
making the matter worse, because it implied they 
were property.”’ He would not have slavery na- 
tional. After debate, the subject was commitied 
to a committee of eleven, who subsequently re- 
ported a substitute, authorizing ‘‘a tax on such 
migration or importation, at a rate not exceeding 
the average of duties laid on imports.’’ This lan- 
guage, classifying persons with merchandise, seemed 
to imply a recognition that they were property. Mr. 
Sherman at once declared himself ‘‘ against this 
part, as acknowledging men to be property, by taxing 
them as such under thecharacter of slaves.””’ Mr. 
Gorham ‘* thought Mr. Sherman should consider 
the duty not as implying that slaves are property, but 
as a discouragement to the importation of them.’” 
Mr. Madison, in mild juridical phrase, ‘‘ thought 
it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man.’’ After discussion, 
it was finally agreed to make the clause read: | 

“ But a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person.”’ 

The difficulty seemed then to be removed, and the 
whole clause was adopted. This record demon- 
strates that the word “ persons”’ was employed 
in order to show that slaves, everywhere under the 
Constitution, were always to be regarded as per- 
sons, and not as property, and thus to exclude from 
the Constitution all idea that there can be property 
in man. Remember well, that Mr. Sherman was 
opposed to the clause in its original form, * as 
acknowledging men to be properly;’’ that Mr. Mad- 
ison was also opposed to it, because he ** thought 


nd even any seeming | it wreng to admit in the Censtitution the idea that 
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there could be property in man;” and that, after 
these objections, the clause was so amended as to 
exclude theidea. But slavery cannot be national, 
unless this idea is distinctly and unequivocally ad- 
mitted into the Constitution. 

Nor is this all. In the Massachusetts conven- 
tion to which the Constitution, when completed, 


was submitted for ratification, a veteran of the Rev- | 


olution, General Heath, openly declared that, ac- 
cording to his view, slavery was sectional, and not 
national. His language was pointed. “I appre- 


‘hend,”’ he says, “that it is not in our power to do | 


‘anything for or against those who are in slavery in 
* the southern States. No gentleman within these 
* walls detests every idea of slavery more than I do; 
‘it is generally detested by the people of this Com- 
* monwealth; and I ardently hope the time will soon 
‘come, when our brethren in the southern States 
* will view,it as we do, and put a stop to it; but to 
* this we have no right tocompel them. Two ques- 
‘tions naturally arise: If we ratify the Constitution, 
‘ shall we do anything by our act to hold the blacks in 
* slavery—or shall we become partakers of other men’s 
‘sins? I think neither of them.”’ 


Afterwards, in the First Congress under the Con- | 


stitution, on a motion, which was much debated, 
to introduce into the impost bill a duty on the 
importation of slaves, the same Roger Sherman, 
who in the National Convention had opposed 
the idea of property in man, authoritatively ex- 
posed the true relations of the Constitution to sla- 
very. His language was, that “‘ the Constitution 
does not consider these persons as property; it 
speaks of them as persons.”’ 

Thus distinctly and constantly, from the very 
lips of the framers of the Constitution, we learn 
the falsehood of the recent assumption in favor of 
slavery and in derogation of jahens. 

Thirdly. According to a familiar rule of inter- 
pretation, all laws concerning the same matter, in 
pari materia, are to be construed together. By the 
same reason, the grand political acts of the nation 
are to be construed together, giving and receiving 
light from each other. Earlier than the Constitu- 
tion was the Declaration of Independence, em- 
bodying, in immortal words, those primal truths 


to which our country pledged itself with its bap- | 


tismal vows asa nation. ‘* We hold these truths 
‘to be self-evident,”’ says the nation, ‘‘that all men 
‘are created equal, that they are endowed by 
* their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 


‘are instituted among men, deriving their just 
* powers from the consent of the governed ”’ But 
this does not stand alone. There is another na- 
tional act of similar import. On the successful 
close of the Revolution, the Continental Congress, 
in an address to the people, repeated the same lofty 
truth. ‘Let it be remembered,”’ said the nation 
again, “that it has ever been the pride and the 
‘boast of America, that the rights for which she has 
* contended were the rights of human nature. By the 


‘blessing of the Author of these rights, they have | 


* prevailed over all opposition, and FoRM THE BASIS 
‘of thirteen inderendent States.’’ Such were the 


acts of the nation in its united capacity. What- | 


ever may be the privileges of States in their indi- 


vidual capacities, within their several local juris- | 


dictions, no power can be attributed to the Nation, 
in the absence of positive, unequivocal grant, in- 
consistent with these two national declarations. 


Here, sir, is the national heart, the national soul, | 


the national will, the national voice, which must 


inspire our interpretation of the Constitution, and | 


enter into and diffuse itself through all the national 

legislation. Thus again is freedom national. 
Fourthly. Beyond these is a principle of the 

common law, oh 

rule of interpretation, from which, in this case, 

there can be no appeal. In any question under 

the Constitution every word is to be construed in fa- 


vor of liberty. This rule, which commends itself | 


to the natural reason, is sustained by time-honored 
maxims of our early jurisprudence. * Blackstone 


aptly expresses it, when he says, that ‘‘the law | 


is always ready to catch at anything in favor of 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Sumner. 


‘among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of | adopted. 


* happiness; thatto secure these rights governments || 


ear and ns a supreme | 


| and its stars on a field of blue. As 


mercy. 4nglie jura in omni casu libertati dant | the sake of freedom. By him, at that 
favorem. ‘The laws of England in every case || 


show favor to liberty. And this sentiment breaks 
forth in natural, though intense force, in the 
maxim: Impius et crudelis judicandus est qui liber- 


tati non favet. He is to be adjudged impious and | 


cruel who does not favor liberty. Reading the 
Constitution in the admonition of these rules, 
again I say, freedom is national. 


Fifthly. From a learned judge of the Supreme | 


Court of the United States, in an opinion of the 
Court, we derive the same lesson. In considering 
the question, whether a State can prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves as merchandise, and whether 


| Congress, in the exercise of its power to regulate 


commerce among the States, can interfere with the 


| slave-trade between the States, a principle has 
| been enunciated, which, while protecting the trade 


from any intervention of Congress, declares openly 


| that the Constitution acts upon no man as prop- 
/erty. Mr. Justice McLean says: 


“If slaves are considered in some of the States as mer- 
chandise, that cannot divest them of the leading and con- 


| trolling quality of persons by which they are designated in 


the Constitution. The character of property is given them 


| by the locallaw. This law is respected, and all rights un- 
der it protected by the Federal authorities ; but the Oonsti- | 


tution acts upon slaves as PERSONS, and not as property.” | 
7 * os 


** The power over slavery belongs to the States 


respectively. [tis local in its character, and in its effects.”? | 


( Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters’ R., 507.) 


Here again slavery is sectional, while freedom 


| is national. 


Sir, such briefly are the rules of interpretation 


| which, as applied to the Constitution, fill it with 
| the breath of freedom, 


“ Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 
To the history and prevailing sentiments of the times 
we may turn for further assurance. In the spirit 
of freedom the Constitution was formed. In this 


| Spirit our fathers always spoke and acted. In 


this spirit the National Government was first 
organized under Washington. And herel recall a 
scene, in itself a touchstone of the period, and an 
example for us, upon which we may look with 


| pure national pride, while we learn anew the rela- 


tions of the National Government to slavery. 
The Revolution had been accomplished. The 
feeble Government of the Confederation had passed 
away. The Constitution, slowly matured in a 
National Convention, discussed before the people, 
defended by masterly pens, had been already 
he thirteen States stood forth a na- 


tion, wherein was unity without consolidation, | 
and diversity without discord. The hopes of all | 
| were anxiously hanging upon the new order of 


things and the mighty procession of events. With 
signal unanimity Washington was chosen Presi- 
dent. Leaving his home at Mount Vernon, he 


| repaired to New York, where the first Congress 


had already commenced its session, to assume his 


place as elected Chief of the Republic. On the | 


thirtieth of April, 1789, the organisation of the 
Government was completed by his inauguration. 
Entering the Senate Chamber, where the two 
Houses were assembled, he was informed that 
they awaited his readiness to receive the oath of 


office. Without delay, attended by the Senators | 


and Representatives, with friends and men of 


mark gathered about him, he moved to the bal- | 


cony in front of the edifice. A countless multi- 


tude, thronging the open street, and eagerly watch- | 


ing this great espousal, 


** With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godifke race.” 


| The oath was administered by the Chancellor of | 
New York. At this time, and in this presence, 


beneath the uncovered heavens, Washington first 
took this vow upon his lips: **1 do solemnly 
‘swear that [ will faithfully execute the office of 
‘ President of the United States, and will, to the 
‘best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
‘the Constitution of the United States.’’ 
Over the President, on this high occasion, 
floated the national flag, with its aoe of red 
is patriot 
eyes rested upon the glowing ensign, what cur- 


| rents must have rushed swiftly through his soul ! 


liberty.” (2 Black. Com., 94.) The rule is re- || In the early days ef the Revolution, in those dark- 


peated in various forms. Favores ampliandi sunt ; 


| est hours about Boston, after the battle of Bunker 


odia restringenda. Favors are to be amplified ; || Hill, and before the Declaration of Independence, 
hateful things to be restrained. Lex Anglia est lex the thirteen stripes had been first unfurled by him, 
misericordia. The law of England is a law of (as the emblem of Union among the Colonies for 


| tional. 
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had been named the Union Flag, Trial they 


and war, were now ended, and the Uni. struggle, 
| they first heralded, was unalterably ¢ 
| To every beholder these memories 


on, Which 
Stablished, 
Must hay 
But lookine 
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Stions Of Union 
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been full of pride and consolation. 
back upon the scene, there is one ¢ 
which, more than all its other as 
the soul—more even than the sugge 
which I prize so mach. Ar ruts 
WASHINGTON TOOK HIS FIRST OATH To cupp 
rue ConstiruTion oF THE Uniten Srarp, = 
NATIONAL ENSIGN, NOWHERE WITHIN THe si viow. 
AL TERRITORY, COVERED A SINGLE SLAVE. Tho, 
indeed, was slavery sectional and freedom ne. 
On the sea, an execrable piracy, the trade ; 
slaves, was still, to the national scandal, 2 


s tolerat 
under the national flag. In the States, as — 
tional institution, beneath the shelter of Jocal laws 


slavery unhappily found a home. But in the op\y 
territories at this time belonging to the nation, tj. 
rth 


| broad region of the Northwest, it had already, by 
| the ordinance of freedom, been made impossible 
| even before the adoption of the Constitution, Th, 


District of Columbia, with its fatal incumbranee 
had not yet been acquired. 

The Government thus organized wasanti-slavery 
incharacter. Washington wasa slaveholder; |y;; 


| it would be unjust to his memory not to say tha, 


he was an abolitionist also. His opinions do jy, 


|| admitof question. Only a short time before the 
| formation of the National Constitution,he had de. 


clared, by letter, ‘* thatit wasamong his first wishes 
to see some plan adopted, by which slavery may 
be abolished by law;”’ and again, in another letter, 
‘*that, in support of any legislative measure fo; 
the abolition of slavery, his suffrage should not be 
wanting;”’ and still further, in conversation with 
a distinguished European abolitionist, a traveling 
propagandist of freedom, Brissot de Warville, re. 
cently welcomed to Mount Vernon, he had openly 
announced, that, to an this object in Vir 
ginia, ‘he desired the formation of a sociery, 
and that he would second it.’’ By this authentic 
testimony, he takes his place with the early pat- 
rons of abolition societies. 

By the side of Washington, as standing beneath 
the national flag he swore to support the Constitu- 
tion, were illustrious men, whose lives and recorded 
words now rise in judgment. There was John 
Adams, the Vice President—great vindicator and 
final negotiator of our national independence— 
whose soul, flaming with freedom, broke forth in 
the early declaration that ‘‘ consenting to slavery 
is a sacrilegious breach of trust,’’ and whose im- 
mitigable hostility to this wrong has been made 
immortal in his descendants. There also was 
companion in arms and attached friend, of incow- 
nerable genius, the re youthful Hamilton, who, 
asa member of the Abolition Society of New York, 
had only recently united in a solemn petition for 
those who, ** though free by the laws of God, are 
held in slavery by the laws of the State.” There, 
too, was a noble spirit, the ornament of his coun- 
try, the exemplar of courage, truth, and virtue, 
who, like the sun, ever held an unerring course, 
John Jay. Filling the important post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under the Confederation, he 
found time to organize the Abolition Society of 
New York, and to act as its president until, by the 
nomination of Washington, he became Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. In his sight slavery 
was an “iniquity,” ‘“‘a sin of crimson dye, 
against which ministers of the Gospel should tes 
tify, and which the Government should seek in 
every way to abolish. ‘ Were I in the Legisle- 
‘ture,” he wrote, ‘*1 would present a bill for this 


| purpose with great care, and I would never cess? 


‘moving it till it became a law or I ceased to bet 
‘member. Till America comes into this measure, 
‘her prayers to Heaven will be impious.” 

But they were not alone. The convictions 
earnest aspirations of the country were with them. 
At the North these were broad and general. A! 
the South they found fervid utterance from cave 
holders. By early and precocious efforts for “\- 
tal emancipation,” the author of the Declaration 
of Independence placed himself foremost among 
the abolitionists of the land. In ao now 
familiar to all, and which can never die, he per 
petually denounced slavery. He exposed its per 
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« influences upon master as well as slave; || gationalists, thundered against slavery. The Cot- “Your memorialists, particularly engaged in aitendtng 

wow that the love of justice, and the love of |! Lees were in unison with the Church. Harvard senensanbaihaet be" aeaanaaan Gana ta aller aa _ 

ee. pleaded equaily for the slave, and that University spoke by the voice of Massachusetts, The y have observed with real satisfaction that many im 


es abolition of domestic slavery was the great- 
o biect of desire.’’ He believed that the ‘* sa- 
wade was gaining daily recruits,’’ and confi- 
Tt good work. In fitful sympathy with Jef- 
gf Buss 

ferg0n WAS ‘ or". 
jrator of Liberty, Patrick Henry, who, while con- 
igsing that he was a master of slaves, said: ‘* | 
‘gill not, [ cannot justify it. However culpable 
‘my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue, 
a3 to own the excellence and rectitude of her 
‘precepts, and lament my want of conformity to 
chem. At this very period, in the Legislature 
of Maryland, on a bill for the relief of oppressed 
daves, a young man, afterwards by his consum- 
nate learning and forensic powers the acknowl- 
wized head of the American bar, William Pink- 
yey, ina speech of earnest, truthful eloquence— 
yeiter far for his memory than his transcendent 
sofessional fame—branded slavery as ‘‘ iniquitous 
‘and most dishonorable;”’ ‘* founded ina disgrace- 
‘ful traffic;’’ “*as shameful in its continuance as 
cin its origin;”? and he openly declared, that, ** by 
ithe eternal principles of natural justice, no master 
‘ig the State has a right to hold his slave in bond- 
‘age a single hour.”’ 

Thus at this time spoke the Nation. The 
Cucrcu also joined its voice. And here, amidst 
the diversities of religious faith, it is instructive 
i observe the general accord. The Quakers first 
bore their testimony. At the adoption of the 
Constitution their whole body, under the early 
aching of George Fox, and by the crowning 
exertions of Benezet and Woolman, had become 
an organized band of abolitionists, penetrated 


by the conviction that it was unlawful to hold a | 


fellow-man in bondage. The Methodists, numer- 
ous, earnest, and faithful, never ceased by their 
preachers to proclaim the same truth, Their rules 
in 1788 denounced in formal language *‘ the buying 
or selling of bedies and souls of men, women, and 
children, with an intention to enslave them.’’ The 
words of their great apostle, John Wesley, were 
constantly repeated. On the eve of the National 
Convention, the burning tract was circulated 
in which he exposes American slavery as the 
“vilest” of the world—** such slavery as is not 
found among the Turks at Algiers’’—and, after 
declaring “liberty the birthright of every human 
creature, of which no human law can deprive him,”’ 
he pleads: ‘* If, therefore, you have any regard 
‘to justice, (to say nothing of mercy or the revealed 
‘law of God,) render unto all their due. Give 
‘liberty to whom liberty is due, that is, to every 
‘childof man, to every partaker of human nature.”’ 
At the same time the Presbyterians, a powerful 
religious body, inspired by the principles of John 
Calvin, in more moderate language, but by a pub- 
lic act, recorded their judgment, recommending 
“to all the people under their care to use the most 
‘prudent measures consistent with the interest and 
‘the state of civil society, to procure eventually the 
‘ final abolition of slavery in America.’’ The Con- 
gregationalists of New England, also of the faith 


looked to the young for the accomplishment | 


as another honored son of Virginia, the | 


of John Calvin, and with the hatred of slavery | 


belonging to the great non-conformist, Richard 
Baxter, were sternly united against this wrong. 
As early as 1776, Samuel Hopkins, their eminent 
‘eader and divine, published his tract showing it 
to be the duty and interest of the American States 
‘o emancipate all their African slaves, and declar- 
ing that ** Slavery is in every instance wrong, un- 
‘righteous, and oppressive—a very great and cry- 
"ing sin—there being nothing of the kind equal to 
‘ton the faceof the earth.”? And, in 1791, short- 
'y after the adoption of the Constitution, the 
second Jonathan Edwards, a twice-honored name, 
in an elaborate discourse often published, called 
upon his country, ‘* in the present blaze of light,” 
on the injustice of slavery, to prepare the way for 
its total abolition.” * 
hand. “If we judge of the future by the past,”’ 
said the celebrated preacher, ‘* within fifty years 
‘from this time it will be as shameful for a man to 
‘hold a negro slave as to be guilty of common rob- 
or theft.’’ : 
Thus, at this time, the Church, in harmony 
with the nation, by its leading denominations, 
uakers, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
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his he gladly thought at | 


| political act of his long life. 


which had already abolished slavery. Dartmouth 
College, by one of its learned professors, claimed 
for the ‘‘slaves equal privileges with the whites,”’ 
Yale College, by its President, the eminent divine, 
Ezra Stiles, became the head of the Abolition So- 
ciety of Connecticut. And the University of 
William and Mary, in Virginia, testified its sym- 
pathy with this cause at this very time, by con- 
ferring upon Granville Sharpe, the acknowledged 
chief of British abolitionists, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. ; 

The Lirerature of the land, such as then ex- 
isted, agreed with the Nation, the Church, and 
the College. Franklin, in the last literary labor 
of his life; Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia; 
Barlow, in his measured verse; Rush, in a work 
which inspired the praise of Clarkson; the inge- 
nious author of the Algerine Captive—the earliest 
American novel, and though now but little known, 
one of the earliest American books republished 
in London—were all moved by the contemplation 
of slavery. ‘‘If our fellow-citizens of the south- 
ern States are deaf to the pleadings of nature,”’ 
the latter exclaims in his work, ‘I will conjure 
* them, for the sake of consistency, to cease to de- 
‘prive their fellow-creatures of freedom, which 
‘ their writers, their orators, representatives, and 
‘ senators, and even their constitution of Govern- 
‘ ment, have declared to be the inalienable birthright 
‘of man.’’ A female writer and poet, earliest in 
our country among the graceful throng, Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, at the very period of the 
National Convention, admired by the society in 
which she lived, poured forth her sympathies also. 
The generous labors of John Jay in behalf of the 
crushed African inspired her muse; and, in another 
poem, commemorating a slave who fell while vin- 
dicating his freedom, she thus rendered a truthful 
homage to his inalienable rights: 

*¢ Does not the voice of reason cry, 
Claim the first right that nature gave ; 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave.’’ 

Such, sir, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
and at the first organization of the National Gov- 
ernment, was the out-spoken, unequivocal heart 
of the country. Slavery was abhorred. Like 
the slave trade, it was regarded as temporary; and, 
by many, it was supposed that they would both 
disappear together. As the oracles ceased or grew 
mute at the coming of Christ, and a voice was 
heard crying to mariners at sea, ‘‘ Great Pan is 
dead!’’ so, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
slavery became dumb, and its death seemed to 
be near. Voices of freedom filled the air. The 

| patriot, the Christian, the scholar, the writer, vied 
in loyalty to this cause. All were abolitionists. 

Glance now at the earliest Congress under the 
Constitution. From various quarters memorials 
were presented to this body against slavery. 
Among these was one from the Abolition Society 
of Virginia, wherein slavery is pronounced ‘‘ not 
‘only an odious degradation, but an outrageous 
‘ violation of one of the most essential rights of 
‘human nature, and utterly repugnant to the pre- 
‘cepts of the Gospel.” Still another, of a more 
important character, came from the Abolition So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, and was signed by Benja- 

| min Franklin, as president. This venerable man, 
whose active life had been devoted to the welfare 
of mankind at home and abroad—who, both as 
philosopher and statesman, had arrested the ad- 
miration of the world—who had ravished the 
lightning from the skies and the scepter from a 
tyrant—who, as a member of the Continental 
Congress, had set his name to the Declaration of 
Independence, and, as a member of the National 
Convention, had again set his name to the Consti- 
tution—in whom more, perhaps, than in any other 
person, was embodied the true spirit of American 
Institutions, at once practical and humane—than 
whom no one could be more familiar with the 
| purposes and aspirations of the founders—this 
| veteran, eighty-four years of age, within a few 
| months of his death, now appeared by petition at 
| the bar of that Congress whose powers he had 
helped to define and establish. This was the last 
Listen now to the 
prayer of Franklin: 


| 


portant and salutary powers are vested in vou for promoting 
the welfare and securing the blessings of liberty to the peo 
ple of the United States; and as they conceive that these 
blessings ought rightfully to be administered, without dis 
tinclion of color, to all descriptions of people, so they indulge 
themse!ves in the pleasing expectation that nothing which can 
he for the relief of the unhappy objects of their c 
omitted ov delayed.’ ** Under these Impressions, 
they earnestly entreat your serious attention to the subject 
of slavery ; that you will be pleased to countenance the res- 
toration of liberty to those unhappy men, who alone, in this 
lund of freedom, ave degraded into perpetual bondage, and 
who, amidst the general joy of surrounding freemen, are 


done re wel 
be either 


groaning in servile subjection ; that you will promote mercy 
and justice towards this distressed race, and that you will 
step to the very verge of the power vested in you for DIsSCOUR 
AGING every species of traffic in the persons of our fellou 


men.,?? 


In themselves a key-note of 
From his grave Franklin seems stil! 
to call upon Congress to step to the very verge of the 
powers vested in it to DISCOURAGE SLAVERY; and, in 


Important words! 
the times. 


making this prayer, he proclaims the true national 
policy of the fathers. encouragement, but 


discouragement of slavery was their rule. 


s 
vot 


Sir, enough has been said to show the sentiment 
which, like a vital air, surrounded the National 
Government as it stepped into being. In the face 
of this history, and in the absence of any positive 
sanction, it is absurd to suppose that slavery, 
which, under the Confederation, was merely sec- 
tional, was now constituted a national institution. 


| Our fathers did not say, with the apostate angel: 


** Evil, bethou my good!’’ In another spirit they 
cried out to slavery: ‘*Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

But there is yet another link in the argument. 
In the discussions which took place in the local 
conventions on the adoption of the Constitution, 
a sensitive desire was manifested to surround all 
persons under the Constitution with additional 
safeguards. Fears were expressed from the sup- 
posed indefiniteness of some of the powers con- 
ceded to the National Government, and also from 
the absence of a bill of rights. Massachusetts, on 
ratifying the Constitution, proposed a series of 
amendments, at the head of which was this, char- 
acterized by Samuel Adama, in the convention, as 
‘a summary of a Bill of Rights:”’ 

* That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not ex 
pressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved 
to the several States, to be by them exercised.’”’ 

Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
with minorities in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
united in this proposition. In pursuance of these 
recommendations, the first Congress presented for 
adoption the following article, which, being ratified 
by a proper number of States, became a part of 
the Constitution, as the 10th amendment: 

‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, “r to the people.*’ 

Stronger words couid not be employed to limit 
the power under the Constitution, and to protect 
the people from all assumptions of the National 
Government, particularly in derogation of freedom 
Its guardian character commended it to the saga- 
cious mind of Jefferson, who said: 

‘““T consider the foundation corner 
tion of the United States to be 
of the amendments.” 

And Samuel Adams, e 
said: 

‘*Tt removes a doubt which many have entertained re 
specting the matter, and gives assurance that if any law 
made by the Federal Government shall be extended beyond 
the power granted by the Constitution, and inconsistent 
with the constitution of this State, it will be an error, and 
adjudged by the courts of law to be void.”’ 


stone of the Constitu 
laid upon the tenth article 


ver watchful for freedom, 


Beyond all question, the National Government, 
ordained by the Constitution, is nut general or 
universal, but special and particular. It is a Gov- 
ernment of limited powers. It has no power 
which is not delegated. Especially is this clear 
with regard to an institution like slavery. The 
Constitution contains no power to make a king, 
or to support kingly rule. With similar reason 
it may be said, that it contains no power to make 
a slave or to support a system of slavery. The 
absence of all such power is hardly more clear in 
one case than in the other. Butif there be no 
such power, all national legislation upholding 
slavery must be unconstitutional and void. The 
stream oannot be higher than the fountain head. 
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The Fugi 


tive Slave 


es a oan Strang, 
by legislation or otherwise, Support slavery, hunt thon 
from | slaves, or hold property in man. 


Nay, more; nothing can come out of nothing; the | 
stream cannot exist, if there be no springs 
which it is fed. > 

At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of 
clearness, review now this argument, and 
it together. Considering that slavery is of such | 
an offensive character that it can find sanctio 
in ** positive law,”’ and that it has no such « 
itive”’ sanction in the Constitution; that the 


sand persons, at that time held as slay > 
= English ar—four times as MANY as are me a! 
Such, sir, sre my sincere convictions, Accord- } In this District—stepped forth in the ha OW foung 

ing to the Constitution, as I understand it, in the | dignity of freemen. Ppiness ang 


» and of its true principles, there is | With this guiding example let as py, 


‘ 

‘ 

e 

ot d . ’ 

he time wil] yet come when the boast ne ’ 
r i . ; Mir 
L 


e . = : rity also, an 
C c S,1n the SPIrit of this British fede 
on- | facts of history; which does notaffront the public | ment, will proudly declare, tha where P 
stitution, according to its preamble, was ordained Opinion in which it had its birth; and which does | the Constitution can man hold Propert — 7 
** to establish justice” and « Secure the blessings | Not dishonor the memory of the fathers. And For the Republic such a dee 
of liberty;”’ that, in the Convention which framed | 


ys these convictions are now placed under formal | peace and safety. As slavery is banisheg fi - % 
it, and also elsewhere at the time, it was declared an by politicians of the hour. The generous the national Jurisdiction, it will ve rom 
not to sanction slavery; that, according to the Dec- | sentiments which filled the early patriots, and || national politics, Jt may linger in the Sen _ 
laration of Independence and the Address of the which impressed wor the Government they 
Continental Congress, the nation was dedicated | 


{ local institution: but it will no longer he 7 “ 
founded, as upon the coin they circulated, the || national animosities, when it no longer ey - 
to ** liberty”’ and the « rights of human nature;”*) image and sy erscription of LIBERTY, have lost | national support. Ps ands g 
that, according to the principles of the common their power. The slave masters, few in number, | II. From this general review of the relations a¢ . 
law, the Constitution must he interpreted openly, amounting to about 300,000, according to the re- the National Government to slavery, I pass as al 
actively, and perpetually, for freedom, that, ac-| cent census, have succeeded in dictating the policy || the consideration of the TRUE NATURE oF THE PRy, = 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Court, it| of the National Government, and have written | VISION FOR THE SURRENDER oF FUGITIVES nee h 
acts upon slaves, not as property, but as PERSONS; | SLAVERY on its front. And now an arrogant and LABOR, embracing an €Xamination of this Provision . 
that, at the first organization of the National Gov- | unrelenting ostracism 18 applied, not only to all in the Constitation, and especially of the Strinn , 
ernment under Washington, slavery had no na-| who express themselves against slavery, but to act of Congress jn pursuance thereof. And lene . 
tional favor, and existed nowhere beneath the | every man who is unwilling to be the menial of sla- || ag | begin this discussion, let me besneak anew > 
national flag or on the national territory, but was | very. A novel test for office is introduced, which | your candor; not in prejudice, but jn the light of . 
openly condemned by the nation, the church, the | would have excluded all the fathers of the Re- || istory and of reason, let us consider thig Stubjer 
colleges, and literature of the time; and, finally, | pane —eren Washington, Jefferson, and Frank- The way will then be easy and the Conclusion ‘ 
that, according to an amendment of the Constitu.| fin! Yes, sir, Startling it may be; but indispu- || certain. 7 
tion, the National Government can only exercise | table. Could these revered demigods of history || Much error arises from the exacverated jim. fi 
powers delegated to it, among which there is none once again descend upon earth, and mingle in our | portance now attached to this Provision , 
to support slavery; considering these things, sir, | affairs, not one of them could receive a nomina- | 

it is impossible to avoid the single conclusion 


y 5 , sand from ( 
the assumptions with regard to its or C 
that | tion from the national convention of 
slavery is in no respect a national institution, 








; pet dece " 1Z1n and of 
either of the | Primitive character. [t is often asserted that jt 7 
and | two old political parties! Out of the convictions | was Suggested by some special difficulty, Which ho 
that the Constitution nowhere upholds property || of their hearts, and the utterances of their lips | had become practically and extensively felt anterior ' 
in man. | against slavery, they would be condemned. | to the Constitution. “But this is one of the myths at 
But there is one other special provision of the _ This single fact reveals the extent to which the | or fables with which the Supporters of slavery 17 
Constitution, which I have reserved to this stage, | National Government has departed from its true | have surrounded their false god. In the Articles bu 
not so much from its superior importance, but be- | Course and its great examples. For myself I |) of Confederation, while provision 13 made for the the 
cause it may fitly stand by itself. This alone, if | know no better aim under the Constitution, than | Surrender of fugitive criminals, nothing is said of 95 
Practically applied, would carry freedom to all to bring the Government back to the precise posi- | fugitive slaves or Servants; and there is no evidence ai 
within its influence. Itisan amendment proposed tion on this question which it occupied on the!) in any Hnardahin after the National Convention, the 
by the first Congress, as follows: | auspicious morning of its first organization under |! of any hardship or solicitude on this aceount, On 
“* No person shali be deprived of life liberty, or property, | —niageany i pes aaa enced we ae _ 
without due process of law.”? , ; E oe or atl for any provision on the subject. The Story to Vi 
: , , sien $ : the contrary is a modern fiction. tes 
Under this egis the liberty of every person | that the ‘sentiments of the fathers may sonin pre- || J putcanile as equally fabulous the common lis! 
within the national jurisdiction is unequivocally || vail with our rulers, and that the national flag | saying that this provision was one of the original we 
placed. I say of every person. Of this there can | may nowhere shelter slavery. | compromises of the Constitution, and an esseniini ( 
€ no question. The word « person”’ in the Con- To such as count this aspiration unreasonable condition of union. Though sanctioned by emi- hol 
stitution embraces every human being within its | let me commend a renowned and life-giving prece- nent judicial opinions, it will be found that this wh 
sphere, whether Caucasian, Indian, or African, | dent of English history. As early as the days of | Statement has been hastil made, withont any to | 
from the President to the slave. Show me a per-| Queen Elizabeth, a courtier had boasted that the || Support in the records of the Convention, the on 
son, no matter what his condition, or race, or color, |’ air of England was too pure for a slave to breathe, || dias authentic evidence of the compromises; nor b 
within the National jurisdiction, and | confidently and the common law was said to forbid slavery, {| will it be easy to find any authority for it in any y 
claim for him this Protection. The natural mean-| And yet in the face of this vaunt, kindred to that || contemporary document, Speech, published letter, ra 
ing of the clause is clear, but a Single fact of its} of our fathers, and so truly honorable, slaves ‘| or pamphlet of any kind. It is true that there rit 
history places it in the broad light of noon. As | Were introduced from the West Indies. The cus- || were compromises at the formation of the Consti- sal 
originally recommended by North Carolina and | tom of slavery gradually prevailed. Its positive | tution, which were the subject of anxious debate; sur 
irginia, it was restrained to the Sreeman. Its | legality was affirmed, in professional opinions, b | but this was not of them. thor 
language was, ** No freeman ought to be deprived | two eminent law ers, Talbot and Yorke, eac I} There wasa compromise between the small and inte 
of his life, liberty, or Property, but by the law of | afterwards Lord hancellor. It was also affirmed || large States, by which equality was secured to all li 
the land.” In rejecting this limitation; the authors | on the bench by the latter as Lord Hardwicke. || the States in the Senate. There was another com- wer 
of the amendment revealed their purpose, that no | England was already a slave State. The follow- || promise finally carried, under threats from the of ¢ 
person, under the National Government, of what- | ing advertisement, copied from a London news- || South, on the motion of a New England member, by Jers 
ever character, shall be deprived of liberty with. | paper, the Public Advertiser, November 22d, 1769, | which the slave States were allowed Representa- adec 
out due process of law; that is, without ue pre- || shows that the journals there were disfigured 88 | tives according to the whole number of free per- pres 
rentment, indictment, or other judicial proceed-| some of ours, even in the District of Columbia: || Sons, and “three fifths of all other persons,” thus elev 
ings. Here by this amendment is an express | “To be sold, a black girl, the property of J. B., eleven | securing political power on account of their slaves, Yor 
fuarantee of personal liberty, and an express pro- || years of age, who is extremely handy, works at her needle I] in consideration that direct taxes should be appor- Gov 
ibition against its invasion anywhere, at least en temper and ting hal ee, els moan ence '| tioned in the same way. Direct taxes have been 19th 
within the national jurisdiction. | at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's Church, in the imposed at only four brief intervals. The political ly of 
Sir, apply these principles, and slavery will |, Strand.” | power has been constant, and, at this moment, and. 
again be as when Washington took his firstoath | At last, only three years after this advertisement, || sends twenty-one members to the other House. On 
as President. The Union flag of the Republic will | in 1772, the single question of the legality of sla- || There was a third compromise, which cannet ador 
ecome once more the flag of freedom, and at all) very was presented to Lord Mansfield, on a writ || be mentioned without shame. It was that hatefat refer 
points within the national jurisdiction Will refuse | of habeas us. A poor negro, named Somersett, || bargain by which Congress were restrained unti! duce 
to cover a slave, Beneath its beneficent folds, || brought to England asa slave, became ill, and with || 1808 from the prohibition of the foreign slave of A 
wherever it is carried, on land or sea, slavery will |! an inhumanity disgraceful even to slavery, was || trade, thus securing, down to that period, toler- draft 
disappear, like darkness under the arrows of the | turned adrift upon the world, Through the char- ] ation for crime. This-was pertinaciously pressed tions 
ascending sun—like the Spirit of Evil before the | ity of an estimable man, the eminent abolitionist, || by the South, even to the extent of an absolute re- ing f 
Angel of the Lord. | Granville Sharpe, he was restored to health, when || straint on Congress. John Rutledge said: * If the tees, 
In all national territories slavery will be impos- his unfeeling and avaricious master again claimed || * Convention thinks North Carolina, South Caro- three 
sible. him as a bondman. The claim was repelled. |! «lina, and Georgia, will ever agree to this plan not a 
On the high Seas, under the national flag, slavery | After an elaborate and Protracted discussion in |‘ [the Federal Constitution] unless their right to At 
will be impossible. | Westminster Hall, marked by rare learning and || ‘import slaves be untouched, the expectation is was | 
In the District of Columbia slavery will instant- | ability, Lord Mansfield, with discreditable reluct- ||‘ vain. The people of those States?will never be artic] 
ly cease, || ance, sull ing his great judicial name, but in trem- |! ‘ such fools as to give up so important an interest. differ 
Inspired by these principles, Congress can give | bling obedience to the genius of the British con- | Charles Pinckney said: ** Sout Carolina can never matte 
nO sanction to slavery by the admission of new | stitution, pronounced a decree which made the |) receive the plan [of the Constitution] if it prohibits Cotes 
Slave States. _ early boast a practical verity, and rendered slavery |/ the slave trade.’ Charles Cotesworth ‘inckney He | 
Owhere under the Constitution can the nation, | forever impossible in England. More than fifteen | “thought himself bound to declare candidly that inclu 
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i 7 | 
‘ie did not think South Carolina would stop her | 
conpfation of slaves in any short time.” The 
et tery of the slaveholders was matched by the 
ordeest of the Eastern members, who yielded 
air ary Luther Martin, the eminent member of 
Our the Convention, in his contemporary address to the 
and Legisiature of Maryland, has described the com- 
do. vomise. ** 1 found,” he says, “ thatthe Eastern |) 
der i members, notwithstanding their aversion to || 
an. «slavery, were very willing to indulge the South- | 
y of ‘ern States, at least with a temporary liberty to, | 
om ‘prosecute the slave trade, provided the Southern 
Our «states would in their turn gratify them, by laying 
8 Q ‘no restriction on navigation acts. The bargain | 


der was struck, and at this price the Southern States | 


























































nds wined the detestable indulgence. Ata subsequent || 


day, Congress branded the slave trade as piracy, 
of and thus, by solemn legislative act, adjudged this 
to compromise to be felonious and wicked. 
RO Such are the three chief original compromises of 
OM the Constitution, and essential conditions of union. 
on The case of fugitives from labor is not of these. 
nt During the Convention, it was not in any way | 
re, gssociated with these. Nor is there any evidence, | 
Ww from the records of this body, that the provision 
of on this subject was regarded with any peculiar | 
ct. interest. As its absence from the Articles of Con- | 
™ federation had not been the occasion of solicitude | 
or desire, anterior to the National Convention, so it | 
n- did not enter into any of the original plans of the | 
m Constitution. It was introduced at a Jate period | 
id of the Convention, and with very little and most | 
It casual discussion, adopted. A few facts will show 
*h how unfounded are the recent assumptions. 
Yl The National Convention was convoked to meet 
8 at Philadelphia on the second Monday inMay, | 
Y 1787. Several members appeared at this time; 
7” but a majority of the States not being represented, 
e those present adjourned from day to day until the 
M 95th, when the Convention was organized by the 
- choice of George Washington, as president. On 
" the 28th, a few brief rules and orders were adopted. 
On the next day they commenced their great work. 
. On this day Edmund Randolph, of slaveholding 
Virginia, laid before the Convention a series of six- 
teen resolutions, containing his plan for the estab- 
lishment of a new National Government. Here 
was no allusion to fugitive slaves. 

On the same day, Charles Pinckney, of slave- | 
holding South Carolina, laid before the Convention | 
what is called ‘‘a draft of a Federal Government, 
to be agreed upon between the free and independ- 
ent States of America,’’an elaborate paper, marked 
by considerable minuteness of detail. Here are 
provisions, borrowed from the Articles of Con- 
federation, securing to citizens of each State equal | 
privileges in the several States; giving faith to the | 
public records of the States, and ordaining the | 
surrender of fugitives from justice. But this draft, 


interest, contained no allusion to fugitive slaves. | 
In the course of the Convention other plans | 


were brought forward; on the 15th of June a series || 


of eleven propositions, by Mr. Patterson, of New 
Jersey, “‘ so as to render the Federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of Government, and the 
preservation of the Union;’’ on the 18th of June, 
eleven propositions by Mr. Hamilton, of New 
York, “containing his ideas of a suitable plan of | 
Government for the United States;*’ and on the 
19h of June, Mr. Randolph’s resolutions, original- 
ly offered on the 29th of May, “‘asaltered, amended, 
and agreed to in Committee of the Whole House.” 
On the 26th, twenty-three resolutions, already 
adopted on different ays in the Convention, were | 
referred to a * Committee of Detail,’? to be re- | 
duced to the form of a constitution. On the 6th 
of August this committee reported the finished 
draft of aconstitution. And yet, in all these resolu- | 


tions, plans, and drafts, seven in number, proceed- | 


ing from eminent members and from able commit- | 
tees, no allusion was made to fugitive slaves. For 
three months the Convention was in session, and 
hot a word uttered on this subject. | 
At last, on the 28th August, as the Convention | 
was drawing to a close, on the consideration of the 
article providing for the privileges of citizens in 
different States, we meet the first reference to this | 
matter,in words worthy ofnote: “General [Charles | 
otesworth] Pinckney was not satisfied with it. | 
He SEEMED to wish some provision should be | 
included in favor of property in slaves.”? But he | 
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made no proposition. Unwilling to sheck the 
Convention, and uncertain in his own mind, he 
only seemed to wish such a provision. In this 
vague expression of a vague desire this idea first 
appeared. In this modest, hesitating phrase, is the 
germ of the audacious, unhesitating slave act. 
Here is the little vapor, which has since swollen, 
as inthe Arabian tale, to the power and dimensions 
of a giant. The next article under discussion 
= ea for the surrender of fugitives from justice. 

r. Butler and Mr. Charles Pinckney, both from 
South Carolina, now moved openly to require “* fu- 
gitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
criminals.’”” Herewas no disguise. With Ham- 
let it was now said in spirit— 

* Seems, madam, nay, itis; I know not seems.” 
But the very boldness of the effort drew attention 
and opposition. Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
at once objected: ** This would oblige the Execu- 
tive of the State to do it at the public expense.”’ 


| Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, ‘‘saw no more 


propriety in the public seizing and surrendering a 
slave or servant than a horse.” 


was quietly withdrawn. ‘The article for the sur- 
render of criminals was then adopted. On the 
next day, August 29th, profiting by the sugges- 
tions already made, Mr. Butler moved a proposi- 
tion—substantially like that now found in the 
Constitution—not directly for the surrender of 
‘* fugitive slaves,” as originally proposed, but of 
** fugitives from service or labor,”’ which, without 
debate or opposition of any kind, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The provision, which showed itself thus tar- 
dily, and was so slightly noticed in the National 
Convention, was neglected in much of the con- 
temporaneous discussion before the people. In 
the conventions of South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, it was commended as securing 
important rights, though on this point there was 
a diferente of opinion. In the Virginia conven- 
tion, an eminent character, Mr. George Mason, 
with others, expressly declared that there was 
| **no security of property coming within this sec- 
_tion.”” In the other conventions it was disre- 

arded. Massachusetts, while exhibiting pecu- 
c sensitiveness at any ceveneneng Dy slavery, 
seemed to view it with unconcern. The Federal- 
ist, (No. 42,) in its, classification of the powers 
of Congress, describes and groupsa large number 
as those ‘‘which provide for the harmony and 


|| proper intercourse among the States,’’ and therein 
| prop 


speaks of the power over public records, standing 
| next in the Constitution to the provision on fugi- 
| tives from labor; but it fails to recognize the lat- 
| ter among the meansof promoting that ‘harmony 


and proper intercourse;’’ nor does it anywhere || 
|| allude to the provision. 
though from the flaming guardian of the slave || 


The indifference which had thus far attended 
| this subject still continued. The earliest act of 
| Congress, passed in 1793, drew little attention. 

It was not originally suggested by “— difficulty 
| or anxiety touching fugitives from labor; nor is 
| there any record of the times, in debate or other- 
| wise, showing that any special importance was 


attached to its provisions in this regard. The at-_ 


tention of Congress had been directed to fugitives 
from justice, and, with little deliberation, it under- 
took in the same bill to provide for both classes 


of cases. In this accidental manner was legisla- | 


tion on this subject first attempted. 

There is no evidence that fugitives were often 
seized under this act. From a competent inquirer 
we learn that twenty-six years elapsed before a 


single slave was surrendered under it in any free | 


| State. Itis certain that, in a case at Boston, to- 
wards the close of the last century, illustrated by 
Josiah Quincy as counsel, the crowd about the 
magistrate at the examination quietly and spon- 
| taneously opened a way for the fugitive, and thus 
| the act failed to be executed. It is also certain 
that, in Vermont, at the beginning of the century, 
a judge of the supreme court of this State, on ap- 
plication for the surrender of an alleged slave, ac- 
companied by documentary evidence, refused to 
an unless the master could show a bill of sale 
from the Almighty. But even these cases passed 
| without public comment. 
| In 1801, the subject was introduced into the 
House of Representatives by an effort for another 
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Under the pres- | 
, sure of these objections the offensive proposition | 
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later day, in 1817—'18, though sull disregarded by 
the country, it seemed to excite a short-lived inter- 

estin Congress. A bill to provide more effectu- 

ally ‘* for reclaiming servants and slaves, escaping 

from one State into another,’’ was introduced into 

the House of Representatives by Mr. Pindall, of 
Virginia, was considered for several days in Com- 

mittee of the Whole, amended and passed by this 

body. In the Senate, after much attention and 

warm debate, it was also passed with amendments; 

but on its return to the House, for the adoption of 
the amendments, it was dropped. This effort, 

which, in the discussions of this subject, has thus 

far been unnoticed, is chiefly remarkable as the 

earliest recorded evidence of the unwarrantable 

assertion, now so common, that this provision 

was originally of vital importance to the peace 

and harmony of the country. 

At last, in 1850, we have another act, passed by 
beth Houses of Congress and approved by the 
President, familiarly known as the fugitive slave 
bill. As I read this statute, | am filled with pain- 
ful emotions. The masterly subtlety with which 
it is drawn, might challenge admiration, if exerted 
for a benevolent purpose; but in an age of senst- 
bility and refinement, a machine ef torture, how- 
ever skillful and apt, cannot be regarded without 
horror. Sir, in the name of the Constitution which 
it violates; of my country which it dishonors; of 
humanity which it degrades; of Christianity which 
it offends, I arraign this enactment, and now hold 
it up to the judgment of the Senate and the world. 
Again I shrink from no responsibility. I may 
seem to stand alene; but all the patriots and 
martyrs of history, all the fathers of the Republic, 
are with me. Sir, there is no attribute of God 
which does not unite against this act, 

But, [ am to regard it now chiefly as an infringe 
ment of the Constitution. And here its outrages, 
flagrant as manifold, assume the deepest dye and 
broadest character only when we consider, that by 
its language it is not restrained to any special race 

| or class, to the African or to the person with 
African blood; but that any inhabitant of the 
| United States, of whatever complexion or condi- 
tion, may be its victim. Without discrimination 
of color even, and in violation of every presump- 
| tion of freedom, the act surrenders all, who may 
| be claimed as ‘‘ owing service or labor’’ to the 
same tyrannical proceedings. If there be any 
whose sympathies are not moved for the slave, 
whodo oe therights of the humble African, 
struggling for divine freedom, as warmly as the 
| rights of the white man, let him consider well that 
the rights of all are equally assailed. ‘* Nephew,” 
| said Algernon Sidney in prison, on the night be- 
fore his execution, ‘‘I value not my own life a 
chip, but what concerns me is that the law which 
takes away my life may hang every one of you, 
| whenever it is thought convenient.” 

Though thus comprehensive in its provisions 
and applicable to all, there is no safeguard of hu- 
man freedom which the monster act does not set 
at naught. 

It commits this great question—than which none 
is more sacred in the law—not to a solemn trial; 
but to summary proceedings. 

It commits this question—not to one of the high 
tribunals of the land—but to the unaided judgment 
of a single petty magistrate. 

It commits this question to a magistrate, ap- 
pointed, not by the Pocailent with the consent of 
the Senate, but by the court; holding his office, 
not during good behavior, but merely during the 

| will of the court; and receiving, not a regular sal- 
ary, but fees according to each individual case. 

It authorizes judgment on ex parte evidence, by 
affidavits, without the sanction of cross-examina- 
tion. 

It denies the writ of habeas corpus, ever known 
as the palladium of the citizen. 

Contrary to the declared purposes of the framers 
of the Constitution, it sends the fugitive back “ at 
the public expense.” 

| Adding meanness to the violation of the Con- 
stitution, it bribes the commissioner by a double 
fee to pronounce against freedom. If he dooms 
a man to slavery, the reward is $10; but, saving 
him to freedom, his dole is $5. 

The Constitution expressly secures the “ free 
exercise of religion;’’ but this act visits with un- 


act, which, on consideration, was rejected. Ata 4 relenting penalties the faithful men and women, 
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who may render to the fugitive that countenance, 
succor, and shelter, which in their conscience *‘ re- 
ligion’’ seems to require. 

As it is for the public weal that there should be 
an end of suits, so by the consent of civilized na- 
tions, these must be instituted within fixed limita- 
tions of time ; but this act, exalting slavery above 
even this practical principle of universal justice, 
ordains proceedings against freedom without any 
reference to lapse of time. 

Glancing only at these points, and not stopping 
for argument, vindication, or illustration, I come 
at once upon the two chief radical objections to 
this act, identical in principle with those brought 
by our fathers against the British Stamp Act; first, 
that it is a usurpation by Congress of powers not 
granted by the Constitution, and an infraction of 
rights secured to the States; and, secondly, that it 
takes away trial by jury in a question of personal 
liberty and a suit atcommon law. Either of these 
objections, if sustained, strikes at the very root of 
the act. That it is obnoxious to both seems be- 


yond doubt. 


But here, at this stage, | encounter the difficulty 
that these objections have been already foreclosed 
by the legislation of Congress, and by the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court; that as early as 1793 
Congress assumed power over this subject by an 
act, which failed to secure trial by jury, and that 
the validity of this act under the Constitution has 
heen affirmed by the Supreme Court. On exam- 
ination, this difficulty will disappear. 

The act of 1793 proceeded from a Congress that 
had already recognized the United States Bank, 
chartered by a previous Congress, which, though 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court, has been since 
in high quarters pronounced unconstitutional. If 
it erred as to the bank, it may have erred also as 
to fugitives from labor. But the very act contains 
a capital error on this very subject, so declared by 
the Supreme Court, in pretending to vest a portion 
of the judicial power of the nation in State offi- 
cers. ‘This error takes from the act all authority 
as an interpretation of the Constitution. I dis- 
miss it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court are entitled 
to great consideration, and will not be mentioned 
by me except with respect. Among the memories 
of my youth are happy days in which I sat at the 
feet of this tribunal, while Marshall presided, with 
Story by his side. The pressure now proceeds 
from the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, (16 Pe- 
ters, 539,) wherein the power of Congress over 
this matter is asserted. Without going into any 
minute criticism of this judgment, or considering 
the extent to which it is extra-judicial, and there- 
fore of no binding force, all which has been al- 
ready done at the bar in one State, and by anable 
court in another; but conceding to it a certain de- 
gree of weight as a rule to the judiciary on this 
particular point, still it does not touch the grave 

uestion arising from the denial of trial by jury. 
Phie judgment was pronounced by Mr. Justice 
Story. From the interesting biography of this 
great jurist, recently published by his son, we de- 
rive the distinet statement that the necessity of 
trial by jury was not before the court; so that, in 
the estimation of the judge himself, it was still an 
open question. Here are the words: 

* One prevailing opinion which has created great preju 
dice against this judgment is, that it denies the right of a 
person claimed as a fugitive from service or labor to a trial 
by jury. This mistake arises from supposing the case to 
involve the general question as to the constitutionality of 
the act of 1793. But in fact no such question was in the 
ease ; and the argument that the act of 1793 was unconsti 
tutional, because it did not provide fora trial by jury ac- 
cording to the requisitions of the sixth article in the amend 
ments to the Constitution, having been suggested to my 
father on his return from Washington, he replied that this 
question was not argued by counsel nor considered by the 
eourt, and that he should still consider it an open one.”’ 

But whatever may be the influence of this judg- 
ment as a rule to the judiciary, it cannot arrest our 
duty as legislators. And here I adopt with entire 
assent the language of President Jackson, in his 
memorable veto, in 1832, of the Bank of the United 
States. To his course was opposed the authority 
of the Supreme Court, and this is his reply: 

«Tf the opinion of the Supreme Court covers the whole 


ground of this act, itought not to control the codrdinate au- | 


thorities of this Government. The Congress, the Executive 
and the Court, must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an 
vath to support the Constitution, swears that he will support it 


i 
i 
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as he understands it, and not as it is understood In others. It | 


is ag much the duty of the House of Representatives, of the 
Senste, and of the President, to deeide upon the constitn- 
tionality of any bill or resolution, which may be presented 
to them for passage or approval, as it is of the Supreme 
Judges when it may be brought beforé them for judicial de- 
cision, The authority of the Supreme Court must not, 
therefore, be permitted to control the Congress or the Exee- 
ulive, when acting tn their legislative capacities, but to have 
only sich influence as the force of their reasoning may de- 
eerve. 


W ith these authoritative wordsof Andrew Jack- 
son, | dismiss this topic. The early legislation of 
Congress, and the decisions of the Supreme Court, 


cannot stand in our way. I advance to the argu- 
ment. 


APPENDIX TO ‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


(1.) Now, first, of the power of Congress over this 


subject. 

‘Lhe Constitution contains powers granted to Con- 
gress, compacts between the States, and prohibitions 
addressed to the nation and to theStutes. A com- 
pact or prohibition may be accompanied by a 


power; but not necessarily, for it is essentially | 


distinctin its nature. And herethe single ques- 
tion arises, whether the Constitution, by grant, 
general or special, confers upon Congress any 
power to legislate on the subject of fugitives from 
labor. 

The whole legislative power of Congress is de- 
rived from two sources; first, from the general 


grant of power, attached to the long catalogue of | 


powers, ‘*to make all laws which shall be neces- 
‘sary and proper for the carrying into execution 
‘ tte foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
‘by this Constitution in the Government of the 
‘United States, or in any department or officer 
‘thereof;’”’ and secondly, from special grants in 
other parts of the Constitution. As the provision 


in question does not appear in the catalogue of | 


powers, and does not purport to vest any power 
in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof, no power to legislate 
on this subject can be derived from the general 
grant. Nor can any such power be derived from 
any special grant in any other part of the Consti- 
tution; for none such exists. The conclusion must 
be, that no power is delegated to Congress over 
the surrender of fugitives from labor. 

In all contemporary discussions and comments, 


the Constitution was constantly justified and rec- | 


ommended, on the ground that the powers not 
given to the Government were withheld fromit. If 
under its original provisions any doubt could have 
existed on this head, it was-removed, so far as 
language could remove it, by the tenth amend- 
ment, which, as we have already seen, express! 

declares, that ‘*the powers not delegated to the Uni- 
‘ted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
‘it to the States, are reserved to the States respect- 
‘ively or to the people.”’ 
of the Constitution, I might leave this question. 
Sut its importance justifies a more extended ex- 
amination in a twofold light; first, in the history 
of the Convention, revealing the unmistakable 
intention of its members; and secondly, in the true 


principles of our political system, by which the | 


powers of the nation and of the States are re- 
spectively guarded. 

Look first at the history of the Convention. The 
Articles of the old Confederation, adopted by the 
Continental Congress, 15th of November, 1777, 
though containing no reference to fugitives from 
labor, had provisions substantially like those in 
our present Constitution, touching the privileges 
of citizens in the several States, the surrender of 
fugitives from justice, and the credit due to the 
public records of States. But, since the Confed- 
eration had no powers not ‘‘ expressly delegated,” 
and as no power was delegated to legislate on these 


matters, they were nothing more than articles of | 
Afterwards, at the National || 
Convention, these three provisions found a place || 


treaty or compact. 


in the first reported draft of a constitution, and 


Here, on the simple text | 
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ject of bankruptcy and foreign bills of ex... 
Mr. Madison was in favor of a power for «| 
ecution of judgments in other States. oe 
Morris, also on the same day, moved to Gbikess 
further proposition for a power * to deter, ea 
proofand effect of such acts, records, and 
ings.”” Amidst all these efforts to asgsnc;., 
power with this compact, it is clear that ao 4 
supposed that any such already existed Th. 
narrative places the views of the Conyentio, |... 
yond question. 

The compact regarding public records, t, 
with these various propemone, was referred to: 
committee,on which were Mr. Randolph and M ; 
Wilson, with John Rutlege, of South Carolina ; 
chairman. After several days, they reported ‘h 
compact with a power in Congress to prescribe j,, 
general laws the manner in which- such raeeed, 
shall be rrr A discussion ensued, jn which 
Mr. Randolph complained that the « definition , 
‘the powers of the Government was s0 loose » 
‘ to give it opportunities of usurping all the Sins, 
‘powers. He was for not going further than the +» 
‘ port, which enables the Legislature to provide fur the 
‘ effect of judgments.”’ The clause of compact, wit! 
the power attached, was then adopted, and is now 
a part of the Constitution. In presence of this go. 
licitu defor the preservation of * State powers.’ 
even while considering a proposition for an ey. 
press power, and also of the Foe Statement of 
Mr. Randolph, that he “* was not for going furthe; 
than the report,’’ it is evident that the idea coy’ 
not then have occurred that a power was coupled 
with the naked clause of compact on fugitives 
from labor. 

Ata later day, the various clauses and articles, 
severally adopted from time to time in Convey 
tion, were referred to a committee of revision and 
arrangement, that they might be reduced to form 
as a connected whole. Here another change wa; 
made. The clause relating to public records, with 
the power attached, was taken from its original 
place, at the bottom of the clauses of compact, 
and promoted to stand first in the article, asa dis. 
tinct section, while the other clauses of compact 
concerning citizens, fugitives from justice, and 
fugitives from labor, each and all, without any 

ower attached, by a natural association compose 
put a single section, thus: 


* ARTICLE IV. 

“Sec. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in esc! 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
ofevery other State. 4nd the Congress may by general luws 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceed 
ings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

“Sec. 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled t 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the sever 
States. 

*¢ 4 person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found 1 
another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re 

| moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, und 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 0 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

‘Sec. 3. New States may be admitted ly the Oongress in 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
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|, States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States 


they were arranged in the very order which they | 


occupied in the Articles of Confederation. The 
clause relating to public records stood last. Mark 
this fact. 

When this clause, being in form merely a com- 
pact, came up for consideration in the Convention, 


various efforts were made ee upon it a power. | 


This was on the very day of the adoption of the 
clause relating to fugitives from labor. Charles 
Pinckney moved to commit it with a proposition 
for a power to establish uniform laws on the sub- 


| 
i 


| 


concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

«“ The Congress shali have power to dispose of, and mak: 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the terntory 0" 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular State 

“Sec. 4. The United States shali guarantee to every Stale 
in this Union a republican form of Government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and on application % 
the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legislature 
| eannot be convened,) against domestic violence.” 


Here is the whole article. It will be observed 
that the third section immediately following ‘he 
triad section of compacts, contains two specilic 
powers, one with regard to new States, and the 
other with regard to the public Treasury. These 
are naturally grouped together, while the fourth 
' section of this same article, which is distinct 10 18 
character, is placed by itself. In the absence o! 
all specific information, reason alone can determin¢ 
why this arrangement was made. But the con- 
clusion is obvious, that, in the view of the com- 
| mittee and of the convention, each of these sections 
| differs from the others. The first contains a com: 
pact, with a grant of power. The second contains 
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_«sions, all of which are simple compacts, and 
_° which were confessedly simple compacts in 
"ld Articles of Confederation, from which, un- 
ved in letter or spirit, they were borrowed. 
shird is atwofold grant of power to Congress, 
-anycompact. The fourth is neither power 
spact merely, nor both united, but a solemn 
on upon the National Government to per- 
, important duty. 
‘ve framers of the Constitution were wise and 
| men, who had a reason for what they did, 
ho understood the language which they em- 
They did not, after discussion, incor- 
e into their work any superfluous provision; 
- did they without design adopt the peculiar 
ngement in which it appears. In adding to 
ce record compact the express grant of power, 
ey testified not only their desire for such power 
, Congress, but their conviction, that without an 
coress grant, it would not exist. Butif an ex- 
oa rant was necessary in this case, it was 
wually necessary in all the other cases. Evxpres- 
on facit cessare tacitum. 
lious character, was it necessary in the case 
tives from labor. In abstaining from any 
grant, and then, in grouping the bare com- 
with other similar compacts, separate from 
very grant of power, they have most significantly 
sified their purpose. They not only decline all 
dition of any such power to the compact, but to 
ender misapprehension impossible, to make as- 
ance doubly sure, to exclude any contrary con- 
sion, they punctiliously arrange the clauses, on 
e principle of noscitur @ sociis, 80 as to distin- 
sh all the grants of power, but especially to 
ake the new grant of power, in the case of pub- 
ecords, stand forth in the front by itself, sev- 
ered from the mere naked compacts with which it 
yas originally associated. 
Thus the records of the Convention show that 
e founders understood the necessity of powers in 
ertain cases, and, on consideration, most jealously 
ranted them. A closing example will strengthen 
eargument. Congress is expressly empowered 
‘to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
iform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, 
througho:.! the United States.’” Without this pro- 
vision these two subjects would have been within 
ie control of the States, the nation having no power 
establish an uniform rule thereupon. Now, in- 
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Especially, in view of | 


stead of the existing compact on fugitives from | 
Do 


abor, it would have been easy, had any such de- 
re prevailed, to add this case to the clause on 
turalization and bankruptcy, and to empower 
ogress TO ESTABLISH AN UNIFORM RULE FOR THE 
‘;0RRENDER OF FUGITIVES FROM LABOR THROUGH- 
uTTHE UnirepSrates. Then, of course, when- 
ever Congress undertook to exercise the power, 
all State control of the subject would have been 
superseded. The National Government would 
iave been constituted, like Nimrod, the mighty 
unter, with power to gather the huntsmen, to 
halloo the pack, and to direct the chase of men, 
ranging at will, without regard to boundaries or 
jurisdictions, throughout all the States. But no 
erson in the Convention, not one of the reckless 
partisans of slavery, was so audacious as to make 
‘his proposition, Had it been distinctly made, it 
would have been distinctly denied. 

The fact that the provision on this subject was 
opted unanimously, while showing the litttle 
importance attached to it in the shape ti finally as- 


sumed, testifies also that it could not have been re- , 


garded as a source of national power over slavery. It 
will be remembered, that, among the members of 
‘the Convention, were Gouverneur Morris, who 
had said, that he ‘* never would concur in uphold- 
“g domestic slavery;’’ Elbridge Gerry, who 
nought ** we ought to be careful Nor to give any 
‘anction to it;’’ Roger Sherman, who was op- 
POSED to any clause ‘‘ acknowledging men to be 
property;’? and Mr. Madison, who ‘ thought it 
WRONG to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
‘here could be property in man.’’ 
‘hese unequivocal statements, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that they consented unanimously to any pro- 
vision by which the National Government, the 
work of their hands, dedicated to freedom, could 
e made the most offensive instrument of slavery. 
hus much for the evidence from the history of 
he Convention. 
“tical system are in harmony with this conclusion 


j 


In the face of | 


But the true principles of our po- | 
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The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Sumner. 
of history; and here let me say a word of State- 
Rights. 

it was the purpose of our fathers to create a 
National Government, and to endow it with ad- 
equate powers. They had known the perils of 
imbecility, discord, and confusion, during the un- 
certain days of the Confederation, and desired a 
Government which should be a true bond of union 
and an efficient organ of the national interests at 
home and abroad. But while fashioning this 
agency, they fully recognized the governments of 
the Siates. To the nation were delegated high 
powers, essential to the national interests, but spe- 
cific in character and limited in number. To the 
States and to the people were reserved the powers 
general in character, and unlimited in number, not 
delegated to the nation or prohibited to the States. 

The integrity of our political system depends 
upon harmony in the operations of the nation and 
of the States. While the nation within its wide 
orbit is supreme, the States move with equal su- 
premacy in theirown. But from the necessity of 
the case the supremacy of each in its proper piece 
excludes the other. The nation cannot exercise 
rights reserved to the States; nor can the States 
interfere with the powers ofthe nation. Any such 
action on either side is ausurpation. ‘These prin- 
ciples were distinctly declared by Mr. Jetlerson, 
in 1798, in words often adopted since; and which 
must find acceptance from all parties: 

‘*'That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united upon the principle of unlimited sub 
mission to the General Government; but that by mpact, 
under the style and title of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the amendments thereto, they constituted a 
General Government for special purposes, delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving each State to 
itself, the residuary mass of right to their own self govern 


ment, and that wheresoever the General Government assumes 
undelegated powers, its acts are unauthorized, void, and of no 


force.”” 


But I have already amply shown to-day that 
slavery is in no respect national—that it 1s not 
within the sphere of national activity—that it has 
no ‘* positive’’ support in the Constitution, and 
that any interpretation thereof inconsistent with 
this principle would be abhorrent to the sentiments 
of its founders. Slavery is a local institution, 
peculiar to the States and under the guardianship 
of State-Rights. It is impossible, without violence, 
at once to the spirit and to the letter of the Consti- 
tution, to attribute to Congress any power to legis- 
late, either for its abolition in the States or its 
support anywhere. .Von-intervention is the rule 
prescribed to the nation. Regarding the question 
only in its more general aspects, and putting aside, 


| for the moment, the perfect evidence from the 


| fraction of rights reserved to the States. 


records of the Convention, it is palpable that there 
is no national fountain out of which the existing 
slave act can be derived. 

But this act is not only an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power by the nation; it is also an in- 
Every- 


| where within their borders the States are the pe- 


culiar guardians of personal liberty. By jury and 
habeas corpus to save the citizen harmless against 
all assault, is among their duties and rights. To 
his State the citizen when oppressed may appeal, 
nor should he find that appeal denied. But this 
act despoils him of his rights, ‘and despoils his 
State of all power to protect him. It subjects him 
to the wretched chances of false oaths, forged 
apers, and facile commissioners, and takes from 
ho every safeguard. Now, if the slaveholder 
has a right to be secure at home in the enjoyment 
of slavery, so also has the freeman of the North— 
and every person there is presumed to be a free- 
man—an equal right to be secure at home in the 
enjoyment of freedom. The same principle of 
State-Rights, by which slavery is protected in the 
slave States, throws its impenetrable shield over 
freedom in the free States. And here, let me 
say, is the only security for slavery in the slave 
States as for freemen in the free States. In the 
present fatal overthrow of State-Rights, you teach 
a lesson which may return to plague the teacher. 
Compelling the National Government to stretch 
its Briarean arms into the free States, for the 
sake of slavery, you show openly how it may 
stretch these same hundred giant arms into the 
slave States for the sake of freedom. This les- 


_ son was not taught by. our fathers. 
1 


And here I end this branch of the question. 
The true principles of our political system, the 
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history of the National Convention, the natural 
interpretation of the Convention, all teach that 
this act is a usurpation by Cengress of powers 
that do not belong to it, and an infraction of rights 
secured to the States. Itis a sword, whose han 
die is at the national capital, and whose point is 
everywhere in the States. A weapon so terrible 
to personal liberty, the nation has no power to 
grasp. 

(2.) dnd now of the denial of trial by jury. Ad- 
mitting, for the moment, that Congress is intrusted 
with power over this subject, which truth disowns, 
still the act is again radically unconstitutional 
from its denial of trial by jury ina question of per- 
sonal liberty and a suit at common law. Since, 
on the one side, there is a claim of property, and 
on the other of liberty, both property and liberty 
are involved in the issue. ‘To this claim on either 
side is attached trial by jury. 

To me, sir, regarding this matter in the light of 
the common law, and in the blaze of free institu- 
tions, it has always seemed impossible to arrive at 
any other conclusion. If the language of the Con- 
stitution were open to doubt, which it is not, stil] 
all the presumptions of law, all the leanings for 
freedom, all the suggestions of justice, plead angel- 
tengued for this right. Nobody doubts that Con 
cress, if it lecislates on this matter, may allow a 
trial by jury. But if it may, so overwhelming is 
the claim of justice, it must. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the question is determined by the precise 
letter of the Constitution. 

Several expressions in the provision for the sur- 
render of fugitives from labor show the essential 
character of the proceedings. In the first place, 
the person must be, not merely charged, as in the 
case of fugitives from justice, but actually held to 
labor in the State from which he escaped. In the 
second place, he must be * delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such labor is due.””’ These 
two facts, that he was held to labor, and that his 
labor was due to his claimant, are directly placed 
In Issue and must be prove d. Two necessary in- 
cidents of the delivery may also be observed. 
Kirst, it must be made in the State where the fu- 
critive is found; and secondly, it restores to the 
claimant his complete control over the person of 
the fugitive. From these circumstances it is evi- 
dent that the proceedings cannot be regarded, in 
any just sense, as preliminary, or ancillary te 
some future formal trial, but as complete in them- 
selves; final and conclusive. 

And these proceedings determine, on the one 
side, the question of property, and on the other 
the sacred question of personal liberty in its most 
transcendent form; not merely liberty for a day or 
a year, but for life, and the liberty of generations 
that shall come after, so lopg as slavery endures. 
To these questions, the Constitution, by two spe- 
cific provisions, attaches the trial by jury. One 
of these is the familiar clause, already adduced: 
‘* No person shall be deprived of life, libe rty, or 
property, without due process of law ;’’ that is, with- 
out due proceedings at law, with trial by jury. 
Not stopping to dwell on this, | press at once to 
the other provision, which is still more express: 
‘¢ In suits atcommon law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved.’’ This clause, 
which was not in the original Constitution, was 
suggested by the very spirit of freedom. At the 
close of the National Convention, Elbridge Gerry 
refused to sign the Constitution, because, among 
other things, it established ‘‘a tribunal without 
juries, a Star Chamber as to civil cases.”’ Many 
united in his opposition, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the First Congress, this additional safeguard 
was adopted as an amendment. 

Now, regarding the question as one of property, 
or of personal liberty, in either alternative the 
trial by jury is secured ; for this position authority 
isample. In the debate on the fugitive slave bill 
of 1817-’18, a Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Smith,) anxious for the asserted right of property, 
objected, on this very floor, to a reference of the 
question, under the writ of habeas corpus, to a 
judge without a jury. Speaking solely for prop- 
erty, these were his words: 


‘This would give the judge the sole power of deciding 
the right af prog sty the master claims in his slaves, in 
stead of trvwing ival vightby a jury, as prescribed by the 
Constitution. He would be judge of matters of law and 
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matters of fact, clothed with alt the powers of a court. 
Such @ principle is unknown in your system of jurispre- 
dence. Your Constitution has forbid it. It preserves the 
right of trial by jory in all cases where the vaiae in contro- 
versy exceeds twenty dollars.””—Debutes in National Intel- 
ligencer, June 15, 1818. 

Bat this provision has been repeatedly discussed | 
by the Supreme Court, so that its meaning is not 
open to doubt. Three conditions are necessary. | 
First, the proceedings must be ‘* a suit;”’ secondly, 
**at common law;”’ and thirdly, ** where the value 
in controversy exceeds twenty dollars.”’ In every 
such case **the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served.’’ The decisions of the Supreme Court 
expressly touch each of these points. 

First. In the ease of Cohens vs. Virginia, (6 
W heaton, 407,) the Court say: 

*“ What is a suit? We understand it to be the prosecu- 
tion of some claim, demand, or request.” 

Of course, then, the ** claim’”’ for a fugitive must 
be “a suit.” 

Secondly. In the case of Parsons rs. Bedford, 
(3 Peters, 456,) while considering this very clause, 
the Court say: 


** By common law is meant not merely suits which the 
common law recognized among its old and settled proceed 
ings, bat suits in which legal rights were to be ascertained 
and determined. In a just sense, the amendment may wel) 
be construed to embrace all suits which are not of an equity 
or admiralty jurisdiction, whatever may he the peculiar fori 
which they may assume to settie legal rights.” 


Now, since the claim for a fugitive is not a suit 
in equity or admiralty, buta suit to settle what are 
called legal rights, it must, of course, be ‘* a suit 
at common law.”’ 

Thirdly. In the case of Lee ws. Lee, (8 Peters, 
44,) on a question whether ‘the value in con- 
troversey’’ was ‘one thousand dollars and up- 
wards,”’ it was objected that the appellants, who 
were petitioners for freedom, were not of the value 
of one thousand dollars. But the Court said: 

* The matter in dispute ia the freedom of the petitioners. 
This is not susceptible of pecuniary valuation. No doubt is 
entertained of the jurisdiction of the Court.” 

Of course, then, since liberty is above price, the 
claim to any fugitive always necessarily presumes | 
that ‘*the value in controversy exceeds twenty | 
dollars.’’ 

By these successive steps, sustained by decis- 
ions of the highest tribunal, it appears, as ina 
diagram, that the right of trial by jury is secured 
to the fugitive from labor. 

This conclusion needs no further authority; but 
it may receive curious illustration from the ancient |} 
records of the common law, so familiar and dear 
to the framers of the Constitution. It is said b 
Mr. Burke, in his magnificent speech on Coneili- || 
ation with America, that ‘nearly as many of || 
Blackstone’s Commentaries were sold in America 
as in England,’’ carrying thither the knowledge | 
of those vital principleg of freedom, which were 
the boast of the British constitution. Imbued by | 
these, the earliest Continental Congress, in 1774, 
declared, ‘that the respective colonies are entitled | 
‘to the common law of England, and especially to | 
‘the great and inestimable privilege of being tried 
*by their peers of the vicinage according to the || 
‘course of that law.’’ Thus, amidst the troubles 
which heralded the Revolution, the common law 
was claimed by our fathers as a birthright. 

Now, although the common law may not be ap- 
proached as a source of jurisdiction under the na- || 
tional Constitution—and on this point I do not 
dwell—it is clear that it may be employed in deter- 
mining the meaning of technical terms in the Consti- || 
tution borrowed from this law. This, indeed, is | 
expressly sanctioned by Mr. Madison, in his cel- || 
ebrated report of 1799, while restraining the extent 
to which the common law may be employed. 
Thus, by this law, we learn the nature of trial by | 
jury, which, though secured, is not described by 
the Constitution; also of bills of attainder, the writ || 
of habeas corpus, and impeachment, all technical 
terms of the Constitution, borrowed from the com- | 
mon law. By this law, and its associate chancery, 
we learn what are cases in law and equity to which 
the judicial power of the United States is extended. | 
These instances I adduce merely by way of ex- || 
ample. Of course, also, in the same way we learn 
what in reality are suits at common law. 

Now, on principle and authority, a claim for the || 
delivery of a fugitive slave is a suit at common law, | 
and is embraced naturally and necessarily in this || 
class of judicial proceedings. This proposition | 
can be placed beyond question. 


} 
| 


| it was otherwise. 


; when impleaded by the Jord in a nativo habendo. 


| or before the justices in eyre. 
| writ de libertate probunda before the Jord hath sued the 


_ ** suits at common law”’ for 
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History painfully records that during the early 
days of the common law, and down even to a late 

veriod, a system of slavery existed in England, 

awd under the name of villatmage. The slave 

was generally called a villain, though, in the ori- | 
ginal Latin forms of judicial proceedings, nativus, | 
implying slavery by birth. The incidents of this | 
condition have been minutely described, and also 

the mutual remedies of master and slave, all of 

which were regulated by the common law. Slaves 

sometimes then, as now, escaped from their mas- 

ters. The claim for them after such escape was 

prosecuted by a ** suit at common law,’’ to which, 

as to every suit at common law, the trial by jury | 
was necessarily attached. Blackstone, in his Com- 

mentaries, (Vol. Il., p. 93,) in words which must 

have been known to all the lawyers of the Con- 

vention, said of villains: 





“ They could not leave their lord withoat his permission, |) 


but if they ran away, or were purloined from him, might be 
CLAIMED, or reeovered hy action, like beasts or other cattle,” 


This very word ‘ action,”’ of itself, implies ‘a 
suit at common law”’ with trial by jury. 

From other sources we learn precisely what the 
action was. That great expounder of the ancient 
law, Mr. Hargrave, says, ‘* the Year Books and 
Books of Entries are full of the forms used in 

; : ae 5 le 
pleading a title to villains. Though no Songer | 
of practical value in England, they remain as , 
monuments of jurisprudence, and as mementoes 
of a barbarous institution. He thus describes the 
remedy of the master at common law: | 

“ The lord’s remedy for a fugitive vil/ain was, either by | 
seizure or by suing out a writ of nativo habendo, or neifty, 
as itis sometimes called. If the lord seized, the villain’s 
most effectual mode of recovering liberty was by the writ of 
homine repleziundo, which had great advantage over the | 
writ of habeas corpus. In the Aateas corpus, the return 
cannot be contested by pleading against the truth of it, and 
consequently, on a habeus corpus, the question of liberty can- | 
not gotoa jury for trial. But in the homine replegiando | 
The plaintiff, on the defendant’s plead- 
ing villainage, bad the same opportunity of contesting it, as 
If the 
lord sued out a nativo habendo, and the villainage was de- 
nied, in which case the sheriff could not seize the villain, | 
the lord was then to enter his plaint in the county court, and 


| as the sheriff was not allowed to try the question of villain- | 


age in his court, the lord could not bave any benefit from 
the writ, without removing the cause by the writ of pone 
into the King’s Bench or Common Pleas.’”?—(20 Howell's 
State Triuls, 38 note.) \ 
The avthority of Mr. Hargrave is sufficient. | 
But I desire to place this matter beyond all cavil. | 
From the Digest of Lord Chief Baron Comyns, 
which, at the adoption of the Constitution, was 
one of the classics of our jurisprudence, I derive 
another description of the remedy of the master: 


‘© If the lord claims an inheritance in his villain, who flies 
from his lord against his will, and lives in a place out of the 


| manor to which be is regardant, the lord shall have a na- 


tivo hubendo. And upon such writ, directed to the sheriff, 
he may seize kim who does not deny himself to be a villain. 
But if the defendant say that he is a free man, the sheriff 
cannot seize him, but the lord must remove the writ by | 
pone before the justices in eyre, or in C. B., where he must | 
count upon it.’’—( Comyns’s Digest— Villuinage, C. 1.) 


An early writer of peculiar authority, Fitzher- 


“The writ de nativo habendo lieth for the lord who 
chaimeth inheritance in any villain, when his villain is run | 


| from him, and is remaining within any place out of the | 
| manor untu which he is regardant, or when he departeth 


from his lord against the lord’s will ; and the writ shall be 
directed to the sheriff. And the sheriff may seize the vil- 
lain, and deliver him unto his lord, if the villain confess 
unto the sheriff that he is his villain ; butif the villain say to 
the sheriff that he is frank, then it seemeth that the sheriff 


| ought not to seize him ; as it is in a replevin, ifthe defend- 


ant claim property, the sheriff cannot replevy the cattle, but 

the party ought to sue a writ de proprietate probanda; and | 
so if the villain say that he is a freeman, &c., then the sheriff 
ought not to seize him, but then the lord ought to sue a pone 
to remove the plea before the justices of the common pleas, 
But if the villain purchasea 


pone to remove the plea before the justices, then that writ 
of libertate probanda is a supersedeas unto the lord, that he 


| proceed not upon the writ nativo habendo till the eyre of 


the justices, and that the lord ought not to seize the villain 


| inthe mean time.”’—( Vol. I., p. 76.) 


These authorities are not merely applicable to 
the general question of freedom; but they distinctly 
contemplate the case of be oes slaves, and the 

their rendition. Black- 
stone.speaks of villains who ‘‘ ran away;’’ Har- 
grave of ** fugitive villains;”” Comyns of a villain 


'**who flies from his lord against his will;”’ and 


Fitzherbert of the proceedings of the lord ‘* when 
his villain is run from him.’’ The forms, writs, 


[aug 


ee ENATE. 





are all preserved among the precedents of ». 
common law. ‘The writs are known as ato 
writs which the party on either side, at the + om 
stage, could sue out of right without ie +o 
cause. The writ of libertate probanda for a a 
tive slave was in this form: al 


* Libertate Probanda. 

“ The king to the sheriff, &c. A and B her 
showed unto us, that whereas they are free 
ready to prove their liberty, F claiming m 
niefs unjustly, vexes them; and theretore 
you, that if the aforesaid A and B shall make you see 
touching the proving of their liberty, then put that plea be 
fore onr justices at the first assizes, when they shall ¢ is 
into those parts, because proof of this kind belonseh = 
to you to take ; and in the mean time eause the said A me 
B to have peace thereupon, and teld the aforesaid PF ae 
he may be there, if he will, to proseecnte his plea iat 
against the aforesaid A and B. And havc _ 


> there th 
Witness, &c.”’—(Fitzherbert, Vol. L., p. 77.) Crecsipers 


sister, have 
women, and 
eH to he hie 
We command 


By these various proceedings, alt ending in tris] 
by jury, personal mae was guarded, even in 
the early, unrefined, and barbarous days of the 
common law. Any person claimed as a fuzitiye 

slave might invoke this trial as a sacred rich 

Whether the master proceeded by seizure, as he 
might, or by legal process, the trial by jury in» 
suit at common law, before oneof the high courts 
of the realm, was equally secured. In the case of 
seizure, the fugitive, reversing the proceedings 

might institute process against his master and ap- 
peal to acourt and jury. In the case of process 
by the master, the watchful law secured to the 
fugitive the same protection. By no urgency of 
force, by no device of process, could any person 
claimed as a slave be defrauded of thistrial. Such 
was the common law. If its early boast, that 
there could be no slaves in England, fails to be 
true, this at least may be its pride, that, according 
to its indisputable principles, the liberty of every 


| man was placed under the guard of trial by jury. 


These things may seem new to us; but they 
must have been known to the members of the Con- 
vention, particularly to those from South Carolina, 
through whose influence the provision on this 
| Subject was adopted. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 

ney and Mr. Rutledge had studied law at the Tem- 
le, one of the English Inns of Court. It would 
be a discredit to them, and also to other learned 
lawyers, members of the Convention, to suppose 

| that they were not conversant with the principles 
_and precedents directly applicable to this subject, 
all of which are set down in works of acknow!l- 
| edged weight, and at that time of constant profes- 
| sional study. Only a short time before, in the 
case of Somersett, they had been most elaborately 
examined in Westminster Hall. In a forensic 
effort of unsurpassed learning and elevation, which 
of itself vindicates for its author his great juridical 
/name, Mr. Hargrave had fully made them known 
| to such as were little acquainted with the more 
ancient sources. But even if we could suppose 
them unknown to the lawyers of the Convention, 
they are none the less applicable in determining 


| bert, in his Natura Brevium, on the writs of the | the true meaning of the Constitution. 
common law, thus describes these proceedings: || 


The conclusion from this examination is ex- 
plicit. Clearly and indisputably, in England, the 
country of the common law, a claim for a fugitive 
slave was ‘‘a suit at common law,” recognized 
| among its old and settled proceedings.” To 
question this, in the face of authentic principles 
and precedents, would be preposterous. As well 
might it be questioned, that a writ of replevin for 
a horse, or a writ of right for land, was “a suit 
at common law.” It follows, then, that this 
technical term of the Constitution, read in the illu- 


| mination of the common law, naturally and neces- 


| sarily embraces Se. for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves, if any such be instituted or allowed 
| under the Constitution. And thus, by the letter 
| of the Constitution, in harmony with the require- 
ments of the common law, all such persons, when 
claimed by their masters, are entitled to a trial by 
ury. ‘ 
: Such, sir, is the argument, briefly uttered ,against 
the constitutionality of the slave act. Much more 
/I might say on this matter; much more on the 
two chief grounds of objection which I have occu- 
pied. But I am admonished to hasten on. | 
Opposing this act as doubly unconstitutional 
from a want of power in Congress and from & 
denial of trial by jury, I find myself again encour- 
aged by the example of our revolutiona fathers, 


\| counts, pleadings, and judgments, in these suits, _ inacase which is one of the landmarks of history. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Sumner. 


The parallel is important and complete. In 1765, || ‘that the supremacy of that Parliament over all 


e British Parliament, by a notorious statute, 
vempied to draw money from the colonies 
. uch a stamp tax, while the determination of 

= in questions of forfeiture under the statute 
Cer jelegated—not to the courts of common law— 
— to courts of admiralty without a jury. The 
vamp act, NOW execrated by all lovers of era 
had this extent andno more. [ts passage was the 
cmmal for a general flame of opposition and indig- 
vation throughout the colonies. [twas denounced 
3s contrary tO the British Constitution on two 
principal grounds; first, as a usurpation by Parlia- 
ment of powers not belonging to it, and an infrac- 
sion of rights secured to the colonies; and secondly, 
zs a denial of trial by jury in certain cases of 
roperty. as : 

The public feeling was variously expressed. At 
poston, on the arrival of the stamps, the shops 
were closed, the bells of the churches tolled, and 
the fags of the ships hung’ at half-mast. At 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, the bells were 
lled, and notice given to the friends of liberty to 
hold themselves in readiness to attend her funeral. 
at New York a letter was received from Franklin, 
then in London, written on the day after the pas- 
sage of the act, in which he said: ‘* The sun of 
liberty is set.’ The obnoxious act, headed ‘* Folly 
of England and Ruin of America,”’ was contempt- 
yously hawked through the streets. The mer- 
chants of New York, inspired then by liberty, 
resolved to import no more goods from England 
until the repeal of the act; and their example was 
followed shortly afterwards by the merchants of 
Philadelphia and Boston. Bodies of patriots were 
erzanized everywhere, under the name of “* Sons 
of Liberty.’ The orators also spoke. James Otis, 
with fiery tongue, appealed to Magna Charta. 

Of all the States, Virginia—whose shield bears 
the image of liberty trampling upon chains—first 
declared herself by solemn resolutions, which the 
timid thought ‘* treasonable;’’? but which soon 
foundaresponse. New York followed. Massa- 
chusetts came next, speaking by the pen of the 
inflexible Samuel Adams. In an address from 
the Legislature to the Governor, the true grounds 
of opposition to the stamp act, coincident with the 
two radical objections to the slave act, are clearly 
set forth: 

“Youare pleased to say that the stamp act is an act of Par- 

liament, and as such ought to be observed. This House, 
sir, has too great reverence for the supreme Legislature of 
the nation, to question ils just authority. It by nomeans ap- 
pertains to us to presume to adjust the boundaries of the 
power of Parliament; but boundaries there undoubtedly are. 
We hope we may, without offense, put your Excellency in 
mind of that most grievous sentence of excommunication 
solemnly denounced by the church in the name of the sacred 
Trinity, in the presence of King Henry If]. and the estates 
of the realm, against all those who should make statutes or 
OBSERVE THEM, BEING MADE, contrary to the liberties of 
Magna Charta. The charter of this province invests the 
General Assembly with the power of making laws for its in- 
ternal government and taxation; and this charter has never 
been forfeited. ‘The Parliament has a right to make all laws 
within the limits of their own constitution.” ~*~ * * * 
“The people complain that the act vests a single judge of 
admiralty with a power to try and determine their property 
in controversies arising from internal concerns, without a 
Jury, contrary to the very expression of Magna Charta, that 
nofreeman shall he amerced, but by the oath of good and 
lawful men of the vicinage.” * * * © We deeply regret 
that the Parliament has seen fit to pass such an actas the 
Slamp act ; we flatter ourselves that the hardships of it will 
shortly appear to them in such a light, as shall induce them 
in their wisdom to repeal it; in the mean time, we must beg 
your Excellency to excuse us from doing anything to assist in 
the execution of it.” 

Thus in those days spoke Massachusetts! The 
parallel still proceeds. The unconstitutional stamp 
act was welcomed in the colonies by the Tories of 
that day precisely as the unconstitutional slave act 
has been welcomed by large and imperious num- 
bers among us. Sateldunen, at that time Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Judge in Massachusetts, wrote 
to Ministers in England: 


“The stamp act is received with as much decency as 
could be expected. It leaves no room for evasion, and will 


execute itself,’ 
_ Like the judges of our day, in charges to grand 
juries, he resolutely vindicated the act, and admon- 
ished ** the jurors and the people’’ to obey. Like 
Governors of our day, Bernard, in his speech to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, demanded un- 
reasoning submission. ‘* I shall not,’’ says this 
British Governor, ‘ enter into any disquisition of 
‘ the policy of this act. I have only to say it isan 
act of the Parliament of Great Britain; and I trust 


| 


| 
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| 
| 














| thislaw. And we think it incumbent upon you by no means 


| in the execution of the same. But to use your best endeav- 


| tumult, violence, and illegal proceedings. 


| ers the most to be dreaded, the execution of the stamp act, 


‘the members of their wide and diffused empire | 
‘never was and never will be denied within these 
‘walls.’ Like marshals of our day, the officers 
of the customs made “application for a military 
force to assist them in the execution of their duty.”’ 
The military were against the people. The British 
major of artillery at New York exclaimed, in tones 
not unlike those now sometimes heard: * I will 
cram the stamps down their throats with the end 
of my sword.’’ The elaborate answer of Massa- 
chusetts—a paper of historic grandeur—drawn by 
Samuel Adams, was pronounced ‘the ravings of 
a parcel of wild enthusiasts.’’ , 
Thus in those days spoke the partisans of the | 
stamp act. 
manifest. In the face of an awakened community, | 
where discussion has free scope, no men, though 
surrounded by office and wealth, can long sustain | 
injustice. Earth, water, nature, they may subdue; 
but truth they cannot subdue. Subtle and mighty, 
ainst all efforts and devices, it fills every region | 
of light, with its majestic presence. The stamp | 
act was discussed and understood. Its violation | 
of constitutional rights was exposed. By resolu- | 
tions of Legislatures and of town meetings, by | 
speeches and writings, by public assemblies and 
processions, the country was rallied in peaceful | 
phalanx against the execution of the act. To this 


the land. 
And here Boston took the lead. 


at this time are full of proud memorials. In formal 


| instructions to her representatives, adopted unan- 


imously, ‘* having been read several times,”’ in 
town meeting at Faneuil Hall, the following rule | 
of conduct was prescribed: 

** We, therefore, think it our indispensable duty, in jus- 
tice to ourselves and posterity, as it is our undoubted priv- 


ilege, in the most open and unreserved, but decent and 
respectful terms, to declare our greatest dissatisfaction with 


to join in any public measures for countenancing and assisting 


ors in the General Assembly to have the inherent, inalien- 
able i of the people of this Province asserted and vin- 
dicated, and left upon the public record, that posterity may 
never have reason to charge the present times with the 
guilt of tamely giving them away.” 

Virginia responded to Boston. Many of her | 
justices of the peace surrendered their commissions | 
** rather than aid in the enforcement of the law or 
be instrumental in the overthrow of their country’s 
liberties.”’ 

As the opposition deepened, its natural tendency 
was to outbreak and violence. But this was care- 
fully restrained. On one occasion in Boston it | 
showed itself in the lawlessness of a mob. But 
the town, at a public meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
called without delay on the motion of the oppo- 
nents of the stamp act, with James Otis as chair- 
man, condemned the outrage. Eager in hostilit 
to the execution of the act, Boston cherished muni- 
cipal order, and constantly discountenanced all 
Her 
equal devotion to these two objects drew the praises 
and congratulations of other towns. In reply, 
March 27th, 1766, to an address from the inkab 
itants of Plymouth, her own consciousness of duty 
done is thus expressed: 


‘If the inhabitants of Boston have taken the legal and 
warrantable measures to prevent that misfortune of all oth- | 








and as a necessary means of preventing it have made any 
spirited applications for opening the custom-houses and 
courts of justice ; if atthe same time they have borne their 
testimony against outrageous tumults and illegal proceed- 
ings, and given any example of the love of peace and 
good order, next to the consciousness of having done their 
duty is the satisfaction of meeting with the approbation of 
any of their fellow-countrymen.”’ 


Learn now from the Diary of John Adams the 
results of this system: 


‘“‘ The year 1765 has been the most remarkable year of 
my life. That enormous engine, fabricated by the British 
Parliament, for battering down all the rights and liberties of 
America—I mean the stamp act—has raised and spread 
through the whole continent a spirit that will be recorded 
to our honor with all future generations. Inevery colony, 
from Georgia to New Hampshire inclusively, the stamp dis- 
tributors and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon- 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offices. Such 
and so universal has been the resentment of the people, 
that every man who has dared to speak in favor of the 
stamps, or to soften the detestation in which they are held, 
how great soever his abilities and virtues had been esteemed 


before, or whatever his fortune, connections, and influence \| or shocking good men. 


But their weakness soon became || 


Her records || 
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had been, has been seen to sink into universal contempt 
and ignominy.” 


The stamp act became a dead letter. At the 
meeting of Parliament numerous petitions were 
presented, calling for its instant repeal. Franklin, 
at that time in England, while giving his famous 
testimony before the House of Commons, was 
asked whether he thought the people of America 
would submit to this act if modified. His brief 
emphatic response was: ‘*No, never, unless com- 
pelled by force of arms.’’ Chatham, yet weak 
with disease, but mighty in eloquence, exclaimed 
in ever-memorable aie ‘We aretold America 
‘is obstinate—A merica is almostin open rebellion. 
* Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted. Three mil- 
‘lions of people so dead to all the feelings of lib- 
‘erty, as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would 
‘have been fit instruments to make slaves of all 
‘the rest. The Americans have been wronged; 
‘they have been driven to madness. I will beg 
‘leave to tell the House in a few words what is 
‘really my opinion: It is, that the stamp act be re- 
‘ pealed, absolutely, totally, and immediately.”’ It was 
repealed. Within less than a year from its ori- 
ginal passage, denounced and discredited, it was 

| driven from the statute-book. In the charnel- 
house of history, with the unclean things of the 


past, itnow rots. Thither the slave act is des- 
' 


|| tined to follow. 
great object, within the bounds of law and the || 


Constitution, were bent all the patriot energies of tiously, free from the animosities of the time, it is 


Sir, regarding the stamp act candidly and cau- 


| impossible not to see that, though gravely uncon- 
stitutional, it was at most an infringement of civil 
liberty only; not of personal liberty. There was 
| an unjust tax of a few pence, with the chances of 
| amercements by a single judge without a jury; 

but by no provision of this act was the personal 
| liberty of any man assailed. Under it no freeman 

could be seized asa slave. Such an act, though 
| justly obnoxious to every lover of constitutional 
There, cannot be viewed with the feelings of re- 


|| pugnance enkindled by a statute which assails the 


| personal liberty of every man, and under which 
| any freeman may be seized as a slave. Sir, in 
— the stamp act by the side of the slave act, 
do injustice to that emanation of British tyranny. 
Both, indeed, infringe important rights; one of 
| property; the other the vital right of all, which is 
| to other rights as the soul to the body—the right 
| af a man to himself. Both are condemned; but 
| their relative condemnation must be measured by 
| their relative characters. As freedom is more than 
| property; as man is above the dollar that he earns; 
| as heaven, to which we all aspire, is higher than 
| the earth, where every accumulation of wealth 
| must ever remain: so are the rights assailed by an 
American Congress higher than those once assailed 
| by the British Parliament. And just in this de- 
| gree must history condemn the slave act more 
| than the stamp act. 

Sir, | might here stop. It is enough in this 
| place, and on this occasion, to show the uncon- 
| stitutionality of this enactment. Your duty com- 
| mences at once. All legislation hostile to the 
| fundamental law of the land should be repealed 
| without delay. But the argument is not yet ex- 
| hausted. Even if this act could claim any validity 
| or apology under the Constitution, which it can- 
| not, it lacks that essential support in the public con- 
| science of the States, where it is to be enforced, which 
| is the life of all law, and without which any law must 
| become a dead letter. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Butter] 

was right, when, at the beginning of the session, 
| he pointedly said that a law which could be en- 
| forced only by the bayonet, was no law. Sir, it 


| is idle to suppose that an act of Congress becomes 
| effective merely by compliance with the forms of 
| legislation. Something more is necessary. The 
| act must be in harmony with the prevailing pub- 
lic sentiment of the community upon which it 
bears. Of course, I do not suggest that the cor- 
| dial support of every man or of every small local- 
ity is necessary; but I do mean that the public 
feelings, the public convictions, the public con- 
science, must not be touched, wounded, lacerated, 
| by every endeavor to enforce it. With all these 
| it must ca so far in harmony, that, like other laws, 
| by which property, liberty, and life, are guarded, 
it may be administered by the et process 
of the courts, without jeoparding the public peace 

if this be true as a gen- 
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eral rule—if the public support and sympathy be 
essential to the life of all law, this is especially the 
cage in an enactment which concerns the import- 
ant and sensitive rights of personal liberty. In 
conformity with this eigaiSle the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, by formal resolution, in 1850, 
with singular unanimity, declared: 

‘¢ We hold it to be the duty of Congress to pass such laws 
nity in regard thereto as will be maintained by the senti 
ments of the free States, where such laws are to be en 
foreed.”? 

The duty of consulting these sentiments was 
recognized by Washington. While President of 
the United States, at the close of his administra- 
tion, he sought to recover a slave, who hai fled 
to New Hampshire. His autograph letter to Mr. 
Whipple, the Collector of Portsmouth, dated at 
Philadelphia, 28th November, 1796, which | now 
hold in my hand, and which has never before seen 
the light, after describing the fugitive, and particu- 
larly expressing the desire of ‘‘her mistress,’’ 
Mrs. Washington, for her return, employs the fol- 
lowing decisive language: 

**f do not mean, however, by this request, that such 
violent measures should be used as WOULD EXCITE A MOB 
OR RIOT, WHICH MIGHT BE THE CASE IF SHE HAS ADHER- 
ENTS, OR EVEN UNEASY SENSATIONS IN THE MINDS OF 
WELL-DISPOSED CITIZENS. Rather than either of these 
should happen, [ would forego her services altogether ; 
and the example also, which is ofinfinite more importance. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Mr. Whipple, in his reply, dated at Ports- 
mouth, December 22, 1796, an autograph copy of 
which I have, recognizes the rule of Washington: 

| will now, sir, agreeably to your desire, send her to 
Alexandria, if it be practicable without the consequences 
which you except—that of exciting ariot or a mob, or creating 
uneasy sensations in the minds of well-disposed persons. The 
firet cannot be calculated beforehand; it will be governed 
by the popular opinion of the moment, or the circumstances 
that mey arise inthe transaction. The latter may be sought 
into and judged of by conversing with such persons with 
out discovering the occasion. So far as T have had oppor 
tunity, T perceive that different sentiments are entertained 
on this subject.” 

The fugitive never was returned, but lived in 
freedom to a good old age, down to a very recent 
period, a monument of the just forbearance of 
hun whom we aptly call the Father of his Coun- 
try. itis true that he sought her return. This 
we must regret, and find its apology. He was at 
the time a slaveholder. ‘Though often with vari- 
ous degrees of force expressing himself against 
slavery, and promising his suffrage for its aboli- 
tion, he did not see this wrong as he saw it at the 
close of life, in the illumination of another sphere. 
From this act of Washington, still swayed by 
the policy of the world, | appeal to Washington 
writing his will. From Washington on earth | 
appeal to Washington in heaven. Seek not by his 
name to justify any such effort. His death is 
above his life. His last testament cancels his au- 
thority as a slaveholder. However he may have 
appeared before man, he came to the presence of 
God only as the liberator of his slaves. Grateful 
for this example, I am grateful also, that while a 
slaveholder, and seeking the return of a fugitive, 
he has left in permanent record a rule of conduct 
which, if adopted by his country, will make siave- 
hunting impossible. The chances of a riot or 
mob, or ‘*even uneasy sensations among well- 
disposed persons,’’ are to prevent any such pur- 
sult, 

Sir, the existing slave act cannot be enforced 
without violating the precept of Washington. 
Not merely’‘‘uneasy sensations of well-disposed 
persons,’’ but rage, tumult, commotion, mob, riot, 
violence, death, gush from its fatal overflowing 
fountains; ‘4 

———hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 

Not a case occurs without endangering the pub- 
lic peace. Workmen are brutally dragged from 
employments to which they are wedded by years 
of successful labor; husbands are ravished from 
wives, and parents from children. Everywhere 
there is disturbance; at Detroit, Buffalo, Harris- 
burg, Syracuse, Philadelphia, New York, Boston. 
At Buffalo the fugitive was cruelly knocked by a 
log of wood against a red-hot stove, and his mock 
trial commenced while the blood still oozed from 
his wounded head. At Syracuse he was rescued 
by a sudden mob; so also at Boston. At Harris- 
burg the fugitive was shot; at Christiana the slave- 
hunter was shot. At New York unprecedented 
excitement, always with uncertain consequences, 


‘1s just. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Sumner. 


of character, supplicate for the slave. 


judgment. 
| terest,’’ forgetful that commerce is the child of || 
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has attended every case. Again at Boston,a fugi- || its no trophy like this. The State laws of Mas 
give, according to the received report, was first || sachusetts have been violated in the Seizure of . 
basely seized under pretext that he was acriminal; || fugitive slave; but no sword, like that of ri 
arrested only after a deadly struggle; guarded by || now hangs at Boston. ie 
officers who acted in violation of the laws of the | I have said, sir, that this sentiment is jus 


t, } 
State; tried in a court-house surrounded by chains, || is it not? Every escape from slavery je, oan 
contrary to the common law; finally surrendered || and instinctively awakens the regard of ai y\ 
to slavery by trampling on the criminal process of || love freedom. ‘The endeavor, though unsyecec 
the State, under an escort, in violation again of || ful, reveals courage, manhood, character. x, 
the laws of the State, while the pulpits trembled, || story is read with more interest than that of = 


and the whole people, not merely ‘‘uneasy,”’ but | own Lafayette, when, aided by a gallant Soy») 
swelling with ill-suppressed indignation, for the || Carolinian, in defiance of the despotic ordinance 
sake of order and tranquillity, without violence || of Austria, kindred to our slave act, he 


SlrOve ty 
witnessed the shameful catastrophe. | escape from the bondage of Olmutz. Literatur. 

With every attempt to administer the slave act, || pauses with exultation over the struggles of (‘,,. 
it constantly becomes more revolting, particularly |; vantes, the great Spaniard, while a slave jy Al. 


in its influence on the agents it enlists. Pitch || giers, to regain the liberty for which he says. ; 
cannot be touched without defilement, and all who || his immortal work, ‘* we ought to risk life a ¢ 
lend themselves to this work seem at once and |! slavery being the greatest evil that can fal! to the 
unconsciously to lose the better partof man. The || lot of man.”’ Science, in all her manifold 1). 
spirit of the law passes into them, as the devils || umphs, throbs with pride and delight, that Aragy 
entered the swine. Upstart commissioners, the || theastromomer and philosopher—devoted Repy), 
mere mushrooms of courts, vie and revie with || lican also—was redeemed from barbarous slavery 
each other. Now by indecent speed, now by || to become one of her greatest sons. Religion rs. 
harshness of manner, now by a denial of evidence, || joices serenely, with joy unspeakable, in the fina) 
now by crippling the defense,and now by open, || escape of Vincent de Paul. Exposed in the py). 
glaring wrong, they make the odious act yet more || lic square of Tunis to the inspection of the traf. 
odious. Clemency, grace, and justice die in its || fickers in human flesh, this illustrious Frenchman 
presence, All this is observed by the world. Not || was subjected to every vileness of treatment, \ike 
a case occurs which does not harrow the souls of || a horse, compelled to open his mouth, to show his 
good men, and bring tears of sympathy to the || teeth, to trot, to run, to exhibit his strength jy 
eyes, also those other noble tears which ** patriots || lifling burdens, and then, like a horse, |egs 
shed o’er dying laws.’’ || sold in market overt. Passing from master to 
Sir, I shall speak frankly. If there be an ex- || master, after a protracted servitude, he achieved 
ception to this feeling, it will be found chiefly || his freedom, and regaining France, commenced 
with a peculiar class, It is a sorry fact that the || that resplendent career of charity by which he is 
‘* mercantile interest,’’ in its unpardonable selfish- || placed among the great names of Christendom, 
ness, twice in English history, frowned upon the || Princes and orators have lavished panegyrics upon 
endeavors to suppress the atrocity of Algerine || this fugitive slave; and the Catholic Church, ir 
slavery; that it sought to baffle Wilberforce’s great || homage to his extraordinary virtues, has intro- 
effort for the abolition of the African slave trade; || duced him into the company of saints. 
and that, by a sordid compromise, at the forma- || Less by genius or eminent services, than by 
tion of our Constitution, it exempted the same || sufferings, are the fugitiwe slaves of our country 
detested Heaven-defying traffic from American || now commended. For them every sentiment of 
And now representatives of this ‘*in- || humanity is aroused; 


j 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 





‘* Who could refrain 

freedom, join in hunting the slave. But the great | That had a heart to love, and in that heart 

heart of the people recoils from this enactment. | Courage 10 make bis Jove known ?? 

It palpitates for the fugitive, and rejoices in his || Rude and ignorant they may be; but in their very 
escape. Sir, I am telling you facts. The litera- || efforts for freedom, they claim kindred with « 

ture of the age isall on his side. The songs, more || that is noble in the past. They are among the 
potent than laws, are for him. The poets, with || heroes of our age. Romance has no stories of 
voices of melody, are for freedom. Who could || more thrilling interest than theirs. Classical an- 
sing for slavery? They who make the permanent || tiquity has preserved no examples of adventurous 
opinion of the country, who mould our youth, |! trial more worthy of renown. Among them are 
whose words, dropped into the soul, are the germs |! men whose names will be treasured in the annals 
And now, || of their race. By the eloqiient voice they have 
sir, behold a new and heavenly ally. A woman, |! already done much to make their wrongs known, 








| inspired by Christian genius, enters the lists, like || and to secure the respect of the world. History 


another Joan of Arc, and with marvelous powers || will soon lend them her avenging pen. Proscribed 
sweeps the chords of the popular heart. Now || by you during life, they will proseribe you through 
melting to tears, and now inspiring to rage, her || alltime. Sir, already judgment is beginning. A 
work everywhere touches the conscience, and || righteous public sentiment palsies your enactment. 
makes the slave-hunter more hateful. Ina brief || And now, sir, let us review the field over which 


| period, nearly one hundred thousand copies of || we have passed. We have seen that any com- 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin have been already circulated. || promise, finally closing the discussion of glavery 
But this extraordinary and sudden success—sur- || under the Constitution, is tyrannical, absurd, and 


| passing all other instances in the records of litera- || impotent; that as slavery can exist only by virtue 


ture—cannot be regarded merely as the triumph of || of positive law, and as it has no such positive 


| genius. Higher far than this, it is the testimony || support in the Constitution, it cannot exist within 


of the people, by an unprecedented act, against || the national jurisdiction; that the Constitution no- 
the fugitive slave bill. || where recognizes property in man, and that, ac- 

These things I dwell upon as the incentives and || cording to its true interpretation, freedom and 
tokens of an existing public sentiment, which || not slavery is national, while slavery and not free- 


_ renders this act practically inoperative, except as || dom is sectional; that, in this spirit, the Nation- 


a tremendous engine of terror. Sir, the sentiment || al Government was first organized under Wash- 
Even in the lands of slavery, the slave- | ington, himself an abolitionist, surrounded by 
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trader is loathed as an ignoble character, from 
whom the countenance is turned away; and can 
| the slave-hunter be more regarded while pursuing 

his prey in a land of freedom? In early Europe, 
in barbarous days, while slavery prevailed, a 
hunting-master, nach jagender Herr, as the Ger- 
mans called him, was 5 d in aversion. Nor was 
this all. The fugitive was welcomed in the cities, 
and protected against the pursuit. Sometimes 
| vengeance awaited the hunter. Down to this day, 
| at Revel, now a Russian city, a sword is proudly 

preserved with which a hunting baron was be- 
headed, who, in violation of the municipal rights 
of this place, seized a fugitive slave. 


| abolitionists, while the whole country, by ''s 
|| church, its colleges, its literature, and all its best 
| voices, was united against slavery, and the nation- 
| al fiag at that time nowhere within the nations 
|| territory covered a single slave; still further, thet 
'| the National Government is a Government of dele: 
| gated powers, and as among these there is no 
|| power to support slavery, this institution canno' 
| be national, nor can Congress in any way legis- 
|| late in its behalf; and, finally, that the establish- 
| ment of this principle is the true way of peaceand 
safety for the Republic. Considering next the 
| provision for the surrender of fugitives from ls- 


Hostile to | bor, we have seen that it was not one of the or'- 


| this act as our public sentiment may be, it exhib- |! ginal compromise’ of the Constitution; that it was 
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_oduced tardily and with hesitation, and adopted 
; th little discussion, and then and for a long pe- 
aod after Was regarded with comparative indiffer- 

>: that the recentslave act, though many times 

_opstitutional, is especially so on two grounds— 
«as a usurpation by Congress of powers not 
anted by the Constitution, and an infraction of 
nts secured to the States; and secondly, as a 
syial of trial by jury, in a question of personal 
ty anda suit at common law; that its glaring 
onstitutionality finds a prototype in the Br..ish 
mp act, which our fathers refused to obey as 

-opstitutional on two parallel grounds—irst, 
scause it was a usurpation by Parliament of 

wers not belonging to it under the British Con- 
stitution, and an infraction of rights belonging to 
» Colonies; and secondly, because it was a denial 
‘trial by jury in certain cases of property; that 
s liberty is far above property, so is the outrage 
vrpetrated by the American Congress far above 

1 perpetrated by the British Parliament; and, 
‘nally, that the slave act has not that support in 
the public sentiment of the States where it isto be 
executed, which is the life of all law, and which 
dence and the precept of Washington require. 
Sir,thus far I have arrayed the objections to this 
:,and the false interpretations out of which it 
But I am asked what I offer as a 
substitute for the legislation which I denounce. 
Freely L will answer. Itis to be found in a cor- 
ect appreciation of the provision of the Consti- 
tution, under which this discussion oceurs. Look 
ut it in tl 
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he double light of reason and of freedom, 
and we cannot mistake the exact extent of its re- 
iirements. Here is the provision: 
“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
ihe Jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
jence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
h service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
party to whom such service or Jabor may be due.”’ 


From the very language employed it is obvious 

t this is merely a compact between the States, 
with a prohibition on the States, conferring no power 
on the nation. In its natural signification it isa 
mpact. According to the example of other coun- 
tries, and the principles of jurisprudence, it isa 
compact. All arrangements for the extradition of 
fugitives have beencustomarily compacts. Except 
under the express obligations of treaty, no nation 
s bound to surrender fugitives. Especially has 
s been the case with fugitives for freedom. In 
medieval Europe, cities refused to recognize this 
obligation in favor of persons even under the same 
itional government. In 1531, while the Neth- 


erlands and Spain were united under Charles V., 


the Supreme Council of Mechlin rejected an ap- 


plication from Spain for the surrender of a fugitive 
slave. By express compact alone could this be se- 
cured. But the provision of the Constitution was 
borrowed from the ordinance of the Northwestern 
Territory, which is expressly declared to be a com- 
pact; and this ordinance, finally drawn by Nathan 
Jane, was again borrowed in its distinctive fea- 
tures from the early institutions of Massachusetts, 
among which, as far back as 1643, was a compact 
of like nature with other New England States. 
Thus this provision is a compact in language, in 
nature, in its whole history; as we have already 
seen it is a compact, according to the intentions of 
our fathers and the genius of our institutions. 

As a compact, its execution depends absolutely 
upon the States, without any intervention of the 
nation. Each State, in the exercise of its own judg- 
ment, will determine for itself the precise extent of the 
obligations assumed. As a compact in derogation 
ftreedom, it must be construed strictly in every 
respect—leaning always in favor of freedom, and 


shunning any meaning not clearly obvious, which | 


‘takes away important personal rights: mindful 
that the parties to whem it is applicable are re- 
garded as ‘* persons,” of course with al! the rights 
# “* persons’? under the Constitution; and es- 
pecially mindful of the vigorous maxim of the 
common law, that he is cruel and impious who 


does not always favor freedom. With this key, 


the true interpretation is natural and easy. 
Briefly, the States are prohibited from any * law 
or regulation” by which the fugitive may be dis- 
charged, and on the establishment of the claim to 
his service, he is to be delivered up. But the mode 
by which the claim is to be tried and determined 


‘8 Rot specified. All this is obviously within the |, 
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control of each State. It may be done by virtue 
of express legislation; in which event, any Legis- 
lature, justly careful of personal liberty, would 
surround the fugitive with every shield of the law 
and Constitution. But such legislation may not 
be necessary. The whole proceeding, without 
any express legislation, may be left to the ancient 
and authentic forms of the common law, familiar 
to the framers of the Constitution, and ample for 
the occasion. If the fugitive be seized without 
process, he will be entitled at once to his writ de 
homine replegiando, while the master, resorting to 
process, may find his remedy in the writ de ne- 
tivo habendo—each writ requiring trial by jury. If 
from ignorance or lack of employment these pro- 
cesses have slumbered in our country, still they 
belong to the great arsenal of the common law, 
and continue, like other ancient writs, tanquam gla- 
dium in vagina, ready to be employed at the first 
necessity. They belong to the safeguards of the 
citizen. But in any event, and in either alterna- 
tive, the proceedings would be by ‘‘ suit at com- 
mon law,’’ with trial by jury; and it would be the 
solemn duty of the court, according to all the 
forms and proper delays of the common law, to 
try the case on the evidence; strictly to apply all 
the protecting rules of evidence, and especially to 
require stringent proof, by competent witnesses 
under cross-examination, that the person claimed 
was held to service; that his service was due to the 
claimant; that he had escaped from the State where 
such service was due; and also proof of the laws 
of the State under which he was held. Still further, 
to the courts of each State must belong the determin- 
ation of the question, to what classes of persons, ac- 
cording to just rules of interpretation, the phrase 
“persons held to service or labor’’ is strictly appli- 
cable. 

Such is this much-debated provision. Theslave 
States, at the formation of the Constitution, did 
not propose, as in the cases of naturalization and 
bankruptcy, to empower the National Government 
to establish an uniform rule for the rendition of fugi- 
tives from labor, throughout the United States; they 
did not ask the National Government to charge 
itself in any way with this service; they did not 
venture to offend the country, and particularly the 
northern States, by any such assertion of a hateful 
right. They were content, under the sanctions of 
compact, to leave it to the public sentiment of the 
States. ‘There, I insist it shall remain. 

Mr. President, I have occupied much time; but 
the great subject still stretches before us. Ons 
other point yet remains, which I should not leave 
untouched, and which justly belongs to the close. 
The slave act violates the Constitution and shocks 
the public conscience. With modesty and yet 
with firmness, let me add, sir, it offends avainst 
the divine law. No such enactment can be enti- 
tled to support. As the throne of God is above 
every earthly throne, so are his laws and statutes 
above all the laws and statutesof man. To ques- 
tion these is to question God himself. But to as- 
sume that human laws are beyond question is to 
claim for their fallible authors infallibility. To 
assume that they are always in conformity with 
those of God is presumptuously and impiously to 
exalt man to an equality with God. Clearly hu- 
man laws are not always in such conformity; nor 
can they ever be beyond question from each indi- 
vidual. When the conflict is open, as if Congress 
should command the perpetration of murder, the 
office of conscience, as final arbiter, is undisputed. 
But in every conflict the same queenly office is 
hers. By no earthly power can she be dethroned. 
Each person, after anxious examination, without 
haste, without passion, solemnly for himself must 
decide this great controversy. Any other rule at- 
tributes infallibility to human laws, places them 
beyond any question, and degrades all men to an 
unthinking passive obedience. 

According to St. Augustine, an unjust law does 
not appear to be a law: lex esse non videtur que 


| juste non fuerit; and the great fathers of the Church, 


while adopting these words, declare openly that 
unjust laws are not binding. Sometimes they are 
called ‘‘abuses,”’ and not laws; sometimes ‘! vio- 
lences,” and not laws. And here again the con- 
science of each person is the final arbiter. But 
this lofty principle is not confined to the Chureh. 
A master of philosophy in early Europe, a name 
of intellectual renown, the eloquent Abelard, in 
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Latin verses addressed to his son, has clearly ex- 
pressed the universal injunction: 


Jussa potestatis terrene discutienda 
Calestis tibi mox perficienda sctas. 
Siquis divinis jubeat contraria jussis 
le contra Dominum pactio nulla trahat 


The mandates of an earthly power are to be dis- 
cussed; those of Heaven must at once be per- 
formed: nor can any agreement constrain us against 
God. Such is 


the lips of 


the rule of morals. Such, also, by 
judges and sages, has been the proud 
declaration of the English law, whence our own 
is derived. In this conviction patriots have fear- 
lessly braved unjust commands, and martyrs have 
died. ' 

And now, sir, the rule is commended to us 
The good citizen, as he thinks of the shivering 
fugitive, guilty of no crime, pursued, hunted down 
like a beast, while praying for Christian help and 
deliverance, and as he reads the requirements of 
this act, is filled with horror. Hereis a despotic 
mandate, *‘to aid and assist in the prompt and 
eflicient execution of this law.’’ Again let me 
speak frankly. Not rashly would I set myself 
against any provision of law. This grave respon- 
sibility | would not lightly assume. But here the 
path of duty is clear. By the Supreme Law, 
which commands me to do no injustice; by the 
comprehensive Christian law of brotherhood: by 
the Constitution which I am sworn to support; I am 
BOUND TO DISOBEY THIS acT. Never, in any 
capacity, can | render voluntary aid in its exe- 
cution. Pains and penalties I will endure; but 
this great wrong [ willnotdo. ‘* Leannot obey, 
but I « of the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress, when imprisoned 
for disobedience to an earthly statute. Better 
suffer injustice than do it. Better be the victim 
than the Better be even 
the poor slave, returned to bondage, than the un- 
happy commissioner. 


n suffer,’’ was the exclamation 


instrument of wrong. 


‘There is, sir, an incident of history, which sug- 
parallel, and affords a lesson of fidelity. 
Under the triumphant exertions of that apostolic 
Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, laree numbers of the 
Japanese, amounting to as many as two hundred 
thousand—among them princes, generals, and the 
flower of the nobility—were converted to Chris- 
tianity. 
war, relig , and the penalty 
of death was denounced against all who refused to 
Redeemer. This 
land. But the 
ircely one from 
the multitudes of converts was guilty of this apos- 
tacy. The law of man Was set at Im- 
prisonme it, torture, death, were pre ferred. Thus 
did this people refuse to trample on the painted 
image. Sir, multitude: 7 us will not be less 
steadfast in refusing to trample on the living image 
of their Redeemer. 

Finally, sir, for the sake of peace and tranquil- 
lity, cease to shock the public conscience; for the 
to exercise a power 
which is nowhere granted, and whi violates in- 
violable Leave this 
question where it was left by our fathers, at the 
formation of our Nationa! Government, in the 
absolute control of the States, the annointed euard- 
personal liberty. 


rests a 


Afterwards, amidst the phrensy of civil 
ious persecution arose 
trample upon the efliey of the 
was the law of a pagan 
delichted historian records that se 


pagan 


naught. 


amon 


sake of the Const tution, cease 


rights expressly secured 


tepeal this enactment. 
land. 


jans of 
Let its terrors no longer rage through the 
Mindful of the lowly whom it pursues; mindful 
of the good men perplexed by its requirements; in 
the rame of charity, in the name of the Consti- 
tution, repeal this enactment, totally and without 
delay. Be inspired by the example of W ashine- 
ton. Be admonished by those words of Oriental 
niety —** Beware of the froans of the wounded 
souls, O jot to the utmost a single heart; 
rh has power to overset a whole 


presse ! 
for a solitary si 
world.”’ 

Mr. CLEMENS I rise to express the hope 
that none of my friends would make any reidy 
to the sneech which tl rom Maseachu- 
setts has seen fit to inflict on the Senate. I shall 
may differ with me 
in oninion as to t! ropriety of this course. I 
shal! only say, sir, that the ravings of a maniac 

he dangerous, but the barking of 


a, nator 


not do so mvself: but others 


may sometimes he ¢ 
a puppy never did any harm. 

Mr. BADGER. I think I may eay, without 
hazard or fear of contradiction, that the Senate of 
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the United States never heard a more extraordinary || the laws of the State, and are, therefore, sectional | 
andsparticular, not national and general. But yet, || 
under the Constitution, if one of these offenders— || 


speech than that which has just been delivered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts—extraordinary 
in its character, and most extraordinary in the 
time and the occasion which the gentleman chose 
for its delivery. We have heard a speech deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Massachusetts—not a 


speech in the ordinary sense in which we use that | 


term, when describing what is said by honorable 
gentiemen in the progress of debate, but an elab- 
orate oration, carefully written, studied, committed 


to memory, and interspersed in various parts with | 


curious quotations from modern learning and an- 
cient lore, and every now and then dignified and 
adorned with Latin quotations, which, when the 
Senator did not condescend to translate them into 
English, | presume were very unintelligible to most 
of the members of this body. Three hours and 
three quarters has the gentleman occupied at this 
late period of the session with this discussion. He 
came here pledged, if it is possible that language 
delivered elsewhere can pledge a man, to immedi- 
ate, prompt, and persevering eflorts for the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. SUMNER, Never. 

Mr. BADGER, Hecame here, as I will show, | 
pledged, if the language of the Senator has any 
meaning, to immediate, instantaneous efforts for 
the repeal of the fugitive slave law. Seven months 
of the session had passed away; we had got far 
into the month of July, before any effort, that I 
ever heard of, was made by the Senator to intro- 
duce this subject to the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. He then presented a resolution, and asked 
that it might be taken up for consideration, but, 
after a remark made by the Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Mason, ] if I recol.ect rightly—for [ was not 
here, but saw these things mentioned in the public 
prints—that it would be too late to make a reply 
to the gentleman at that period of the session, the 
Senate refused to assent to the request. And now, 
when we have the civil and dekonatie appropri- 
ation bill before us, the gentleman offers a proviso 
to an appropriation in that bill for meeting the ex- 
traordinary expenditures in the judiciary depart- 
ment, for the repeal of the fugitive slave law; and | 
upon that motion, in the language of the Senator | 
from Alabama, [Mr. CLemens,] he “ inflicts’’ on 
the Senate an oration of three hours and three | 
quarters. 

The gentleman’s oration divides itself into ar- 
gument, and into rhetorical display. I want to | 
say a few words with regard to his argument; and 
let us see on what grounds he bases the confident 
assertion that the fugitive slave law, which he 
wishes to repeal, is a violation of the Constitution 
of the country. 

He sets out with the declaration that it is a fun- 
damental error in treating this subject to suppose | 
that slavery in the United States is a national in- 
stitution, and therefore entitled to the assistance 
and the protection of the laws of Congress. Now, 
if anybody makes this mistake, I do not make it. 
I do not suppose, and never had supposed, that it | 
was a national institution. Itis a State institu- 
tion where it exists. If it were a national institu- 
tion it would be liable to national control; and it 
would be liable, for aught I know, to abolition by 
the national authority. Itis aState institution; and 
I do not claim, nor do I know anybody who does, | 
that it is an institation which belongs to the Uni- 
ted States of America as such. Then what is the 
position that it occupies? It is this: It is like 
many other State institutions, which are purely | 
sectional, and yet, under the Constitution, are en- | 
titled to a certain degree of aid, under certain cir- | 
cumstances, from the General Government. The | 
government of each State is a State institution; | 
but if an insurrection break out against that gov- | 
ernment, it is the duty of the United States, when 
called upen, to put itdown. The constitution of 
a State is a matter of State arrangement; it is sec- 
tional; it belongs to the State; it is not national; | 
and yet, under the Constitution, the United States | 
are bound to guarantee to every State a republican 
form of government. 


So, also, the crimes com- || 
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a person who has committed a crime against one | 
of the States of the Union—escapes into another | 
State, he shall be surrendered to the authorities of | 
the State from which he escaped, for the purpose | 
of there having his trial. Every proof, therefore, | 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, to 

show that slavery is not national, is an argument 
urged on a point which is not in issue. Slavery | 
is sectional. It exists in the several States of the 

Union, where it does exist, as an institution of 

those respective States. It is not a national insti- | 
tution; but under the Constitution, as in the one 
case of the fugitive from the justice of the State 
escapes into another, he shall be delivered up to 
be tried by the authority from which he escaped; 
so the slave, if he escapes into another Siate, | 
where slavery is not recognized, shall not be dis- | 
charged by any law of that State, but shall be re- 
turned to the person to whom he may owe the 
service. 

So much for the preliminary observation. In | 
the next place, the Senator says that this act, 
which he proposes by his proviso to repeal, is a 
violation of the Constitution, for the several rea- | 
sons which he assigns. Now let me remark that | 
there is not a single part of the act to which the 
Senator’s proviso applies, which he has charac- | 
terized as militating against the Constitution of 
the United States, that does not apply with equal | 
force to the act passed in 1793. That act, like | 
the present one, contemplates a surrender promptly | 
upon a summary investigation before a magis- 
trate, and without a jury. That act, like the re- 
cent act, makes the decision of the magistrate 
whom it constitutes the summary tribunal, conclu- 
sive upon the question of the delivery up of the | 
party, and of the right to remove him to the State 
from which he escaped. Here, then, we have 
this proposition advanced by the gentleman to- | 
day. We have an act passed in 1793—in less 
than four years after the Government was put into 


| operation under the Constitution, while Wash- 


ington was President, and while there were a con- 
siderable number of gentlemen in the two Houses 
of Congress who had been themselves members 
of the Convention which framed the Constitution | 


| —I say here we have an act passed in the House || 


_of Representatives, upon the yeas and nays, with, | 


| votes; and every gentleman there, especially those 


if my memory serves me, but seven dissenting 


from the New England and Middle States, (and | 
there were several who had been members of 


' the Convention which framed the Constitution, ) 


voted, on the yeas and nays, in favor of the bill. | 
There was one gentleman from Maryland, and | 
one gentleman from Virginia, I think, who voted 
against it. And, what is wey remarkable, the 
bill passed the Senate apparently without a divis- 


| ion; certainly without a call of the yeas and nays. 


That act, then, thus passed, thus approved by 
Washington, and put in force, | believe without | 
any difficulty whatever in regard to its constitu- 
tionality, recognized as constitutional before every 
tribunal before which the question ever came, 


| whether that tribunal was a National or a State 


| Pennsylvania, which produced hostile legislation 


| 


mitted against a State are not offenses against the || 


nation; they are offenses against the laws of the | 
State in which they are committed, and the Uni- | 
ted States have no power or jurisdiction to try | 
such offenses. They do not exist under the laws | 


of the United States as such, but they exist under || 


| the making of that instrument. 


tribunal, until the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Prigg vs. 


in the northern country—is now pronounced by | 
the Senator from Massachusetts to be a violation | 
of the Constitution. Well, sir, prima facie, if we 
had no other means of judging, it would seem 
quite reasonable to suppose that the distinguished 


‘men of 1793, who had been members of the Con- | 
vention which made the Constitution, and those 
who were contemporaneous with the making of || 


it, and the discussions which followed upon the | 
question of its adoption—understood the Constitu- 


uon quite as well as the Senator from Massachu- || 


setts, and the anti-slavery society of the State 
which he represents. They were then fresh from 
This was an act | 
passed under no party excitement. It was re- | 
ported, considered, and decided upon, as a meas- 
ure of legislation to carry out the requirement of 
the Constitution; andif those gentlemen under- 
stood the Constitution according to the interpreta- 

tion given to it by the Senator from Massachu- | 
setts to-day, they violated their oaths when they 
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Senate, 


voted for that bill; for there is no prete 

which such a bill can be passed by us as 1 
be passed by them, without a violation of Sietan 
their oaths, except it be that that clause of the Cone 
stitution in relation to fugitive slaves is q clau on 
be executed by the United States. | remark the . 
fore, in the i that the presumption bes. 
tirely in favor of the interpretation which has ao 
vailed for largely more than half a century and is 
very much against the novel one which the \ ; 
pose of certain persons in the United States ne. 
ders it necessary they should now bring forward. 
Allow me to say that I do not agree with gentle. 
men, when theseelaborate propositions are brought 
_ forward and delivered with confidence, and adorned 
| with that kind of eloquence which the Senato 
|from Massachusetts brings here and circulated 


|| through the country, specious and delusive as we 


know them to be—that it is by no means neces. 
sary they should be considered and exposed 

But, sir, the Senator’s first objection, as have 
mentioned, is, that under this provision of the Cop. 
stitution , Congress has no power to pass a law of 
the kind; that it is in the nature of a compact to 
be executed between the States, and that the sey- 
eral States are to determine for themselves in what 
sense and to what extent it is binding, and how 
far and in what manner they will execute it. Let 
us inquire for a moment on what pretense that js 
founded. These provisions with regard to fuvi- 
tives from justice and fugitives from labor form 
the two last clauses of the second section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution, and are in these 
words: 

** A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive autho 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
| the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

Now, Mr. President, it might admit of some 
question, there might be a possible doubt with re- 
gard to the first clause relating to the escape of fu- 
gitives from justice, because that clause refers to 
State instrumentality. The fugitive from justice 
is to be delivered up upon demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled; but in 
the second clause there is no reference to any State 
| authority or jurisdiction whatever, direct or re- 

With regard to the first of these clauses, 
this same act of 1793 has prescribed the whole pro- 
ceeding for its being enforced and carried into exe- 
cution. It has directed the kind of evidence on 
which the application is to be made; it has directed 
every step to be taken to make it the duty of the 
Executive of the State to which the fugitive has es- 
caped, under the Constitution, to cause him to be 
ddlivered at the call of the Executive of that State 
from which he escaped. It being, I believe, clearly 
admitted on all hands, and denied by nobody—be- 
cause there is no purpose of political agitation te 
be answered by such denial—that the first of these 
clauses is to be executed under the authority of an 
act of Congress, I pray you ask yourselves how 
it is possible that the second clause is left asa 
_mere agreement or compact, to be executed at the 

will and pleasure, and in the degree and manner in 

which the several States may think proper? On 

that subject, Mr. President, I beg to read what I 

consider very high authority. It is what is said 

by Mr. Justice Story in regard to this clause for 
| the surrender of fugitives from service. In his 
, Commentaries on the Constitution, he thus ex- 
| presses himself: 


“This clause was introduced into the Constitution solely 
for the benefit of the slaveholding States, to enable them to 
reclaim their fugitive slaves who should have escaped into 
other States where slavery was not tolerated. The want of 
such a provision, under the Confederation, was felt a5 4 
grievous inconvenience by the slaveholding States, since in 
many States no aid whatever would be allowed to the own- 
ers; and sometimes, indeed, they met with open resistance. 


nity 
re- 


|| In fact, it cannot escape the attention of every intelligent 


reader, that many sacrifices of opinion and feeling are tv be 
found made by the Eastern and Middle States to the pecu- 
liar interests of the South. This forms no just subject of 
complaint; but it should forever repress the delusive and 
mischievous notion, that the South has not at all times had 
its full share of benefits from the Union.” 


Mr. Justice Story here informs us that that pro- 


_ vision was introduced expressly for the benefit of 


the slaveholding States, the want of such a pro- 
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on in the Articles of Confederation being a | 
v biect of grievous complaint. Why so? Be- || 
= they not only received no assistance, but in || 
ae of the States they were actually met with 
open resistance. If that were the purpose of in- | 
oducing the clause, how absurd to suppose that, | 
hen the clause was introduced, it was to do no- | 
hing but to leave them at the mercy of those very 
States which had refused to aid them to correct 
which grievance that clause was introduced into 
the Constitution ! ; 
“Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator from North | 
Carolina allow me to ask him whether there was | 
any sathority for this broad statement anterior to 
that of Mr. Justice Story? ; 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. Justice Story cites the 
authorities. ‘They will be found in a foot note. | 
“Mr. SUMNER. I would like to know who 
they are? 

Mr. BADGER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts can examine the book for himself. 

Mr. SUMNER. My own examination has | 
brought me to the conclusion that there was no || 
wficient authority for the statement as made by | 
him; most certainly none until after the National | 
Convention. 

Mr. BADGER. I think the Senator said that | 
before; and | wish to say, that I deem the author- | 
ity of Justice Story of ten thousand times more |, 
value than that of the Senator from Massachusetts, | 
who will please to have the decency not to inter- | 
rupt me, because [ know that these interruptions | 
are made for no fair purpose. I perceive their | 
object, and in no view will he make anything out 
of it. 

That is the statement, Mr. President, of Mr. 
Justice Story, as eminent for his character and 
integrity, and his accuracy and research in the 
history of his country, as for his profound knowl- | 
edge of its laws and its Constitution. And now | 
we are told that weare to refer it to Massachusetts 
to tell us in what degree, and in what manner, we 
are to have that clause enforced; and here the ex- || 
ponent of that doctrine—the Senator from Massa- || 
chusetts—affirms to us that the surrender of a fugi- || 
tive slave is a ** crime against Heaven and against | 
God!” If the surrender of the fugitive really be a 
crime, if the object to be avoided by repealing 
this law is the surrender of fugitive slaves, then, || 
of course, Massachusetts must take care, if she || 
is to have the benefit and advantage arising from 
a repeal of this fugitive slave law, so to arrange 
the acts which she may pass for the professed |, 
purpose of carrying this compact into execution || 
as to make it entirely fruitless in practice; other- || 
wise the slave is surrendered, and the difficulty is || 
not that the free man shall be kidnapped into | 
slavery, but that the man who is truly a slave | 
shall be returned to hismaster. TheSenator from | 
Massachusetts considers that when a slave es- 
capes from his master, he is entitled to protection 
and security; so that this solicitude about the 
Constitution, and the anxiety to refer the matter 
back to the States, resolves itself plainly into this: | 
that the States may prevent the execution of that 
clause of the Constitution which Justice Story 
affirms was inserted for the benefit of the slave- 
holder. 

In the next place, the Senator from Massa-_ 
chusetts has laid down, with considerable confi- | 
dence, the proposition that that clause does not, 
either directly or by any fair interpretation include 
the slave, because the word ‘ slave’’ is not men- 
tioned in it. Well, I suppose that all depends on | 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ slave.” It depends on 
whether a slave is a person who is held to service. 
If he is held to service or labor, he comes within 
the clause of the Constitution; and it is immaterial 
whether the term is mentioned or not. According || 
to the Constitution, any person who, under the || 
laws of a particular State, is held to service or 
labor, who escapes into another, shall be restored | 
to the person who has the claim to that service. 

Then, the next objection that the Senator has | 
taken is, that the fugitive slave law is a violation 
of the Constitution, because it does not give trial 
by jury; and he has referred to a good many cases 
in England and elsewhere, and shown, what no- 
< has denied, that, according to the principles 
ort 
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jury. There is no question of that; there is no 
doubt about it; but what has that to do with the 
question? I should be glad to know from any 
legal gentleman in this body, what instance there 
is In which the common law ever empannels a jury 
to decide a fact, except where a decision of that 
fact by the jury will be final between the parties 
to the issue? There is no other case. And so 
careful is the common Jaw on that subject, as all 
legal men know, that if an action is brought | 
against a man, and he puts in a plea in abatement, | 
bringing forward some matter in his plea to show | 
why the writ should be abated, and having no 
reference whatever as to the merits of the cause 


| of action, and the plaintiff take issue upon the 


truth of the plea, and it is tried by a jury, and 
the verdict be against the plea, the judgment may 
not only extend to that issue, but the plaintiff may 
recover his debt. There is no instance known 
in which the common law empannels a jury, in 
the progress of a contest between two parties, 
to try a preliminary inquiry; either there is no 
jury, or the decision is final. in this case, it is 
clear, that the order made by a commissioner, 
whether on a trial before a jury, or examination 
by himself, to deliver up the person claimed as a 
fugitive, decides nothing as between these persons 
when they get within the jurisdiction from which the 
fugitive escaped. Thereis the place for his action; 
there he may have his trial, and there, if the com- 
mon law prevails, he has his trial by jury. The 
decision of the commissioner is not only not con- 
clusive, but it is not even evidence; and why? 
because the examination is made for a preliminary 
object—to send the fugitive back to the State from 
which he escaped, leaving the tribunals of that 
State to try the question of freedom or slavery. 
In other words, the Constitution in both clauses 
meant this: that we should be so far one nation 
that the tribunals of every State should place im- 
plicit confidence in the justice of the decisions of 


|| the tribunals of every other State, and, therefore, 
without any other inquiry than a prima facie ex- | 


amination, should remand to the States from 
which they escaped, fugitives from service, and 
fugitives from justice. But I wish to give a high 


authority to show that the Constitution did not | 


contemplate any trial on these cases, except such 
a one as takes place upon a preliminary inquiry 
on the surrender of a fugitive from justice. Justice 


Story remarks, in the clause immediately following | 


that to which I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate just now: 


* It is obvious that these provisions for the arrest and re 
moval of fugitives of both classes contemplate summary 
ministerial proceedings, and not the ordinary course of ju 
dicial investigations, to ascertain whether the complaints 
be well-founded or the claim of ownership be establisived 
beyond all legal controversy. In cases of suspected crimes 
the guilt or innocence of the party is to be made out at his 
trial, and not upon the preliminary inquiry, whether be 
shall be delivered up. All that would seem in such cases 
to be necessary is, that there should be prima facie evidence 
before the executive authority to satisfy its judgment, that 
there is probable cause to believe the party guilty ; such as 


| upon an ordinary warrant would justify his commitment for 
trial. And in the cases of fugitive slaves there would seem 


to be the same necessity of requiring only prima facie proots 
of ownership, without putting the party to a formal asser 
tion of his rights by a suit at the common law. Congress 
appear to have acted upon this opinion; and accordingly, 
in the statute upon this subject, have authorized summary 
proceedings before a magistrate, upon which he may grant 
a warrant for a removal.”’ 


Now, here is a statute which for half a century 


_ has, until a very recent period, been admitted by 


all hands to be perfectly within the scope of our 
authority under the Constitution. Yet for the 


| purpose of agitation, for political and sectional 
| purposes, and I may very properly add, for mis- 
| chievous purposes, its constitutionality is to be 
| brought in question; all respect for the uniform 


decisions of judicial tribunals is to be thrown 
aside, and the whole matter is to be considered as 


if the Constitution was adopted but yesterday, 


that we are now for the first time to fix its mean- 


\ing. Yes, sir; and more than that. This enact- 


ment is to be met with every species of denuncia- 


tory words which the skill of the Senator from 


Massachusetts can command, to villify and abuse 
jts character as an ‘‘ outrage against God,’’ a 
‘* violation of all the ordinary principles of human- 


_ity,’’—a law identical, in these particulars, with 


e common law, when a claim is made by suit | the one which received the sanction of Washing- 
to settle the question whether a man is or is not a | ton and all the great patriots of the Revolution. 


slave, itis a regular action at law to be tried by a || 


The Senator made a reference to the provision | 
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of the Constitution, in regard to trial by jury. It 


is sufficient to say, that there is no case under the 
Amendments of the Constitution—and the Consti- 
tution itself has no provision in regard to trial by 
jury in such cases—which provides for trial by 
jury in such cases as these. In all suits at law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved. That 
is true; but this is not a suit at law in which a 
court has to pronounce upon the value of the prop- 
erty, if it were a question of property. There are 
only two cases in which the Constitution alludes 
to trial by jury—cases of trial for crime, and cases 
of property exceeding in amount the sum of $20. 

Now, the Senator from Massachusetts, in the 

course of his remarks, has made a great many ref- 
erences to the opinions expressed and entertained 
many years ago by eminent southern patriots and 
statesmen. He has called them abolitionists. He 
applied the term abolitionist to such a great and 
good man as George Washington. Sir, in the 
Senate in which that word is now used, it is im- 
possible that a greater calumny could be perpe- 
trated upon the memory of that great mao, than to 
call him an abolitionist. In what sense was he an 
abolitionist? Did he wage war upon slavery? Did 
he seek to deprive men who owned slaves of their 
property? Did he seek to prevent the laws from 
being executed, which were passed for the recov- 
ery of fugitive slaves? No, sir; never. When he 
came to make his arrangements for leaving this 
world, he did with his own slaves what he thought 
was right to do with them. Heemancipated them, 
but not immediately and absolutely. He gave 
them to his widow during her life. Was he indif- 
ferent to the recovery of slaves when they escaped ? 
No, sir; the very letter which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts produced, when the 
whole of it was read at the Clerk’s desk, shows 
the contrary. His servant girl escaped from him. 
He was desirous of recovering her, and he wrote 
to a friend to aid in accomplishing that purpose 
for him. He desired his friend to seize her with 
as little previous notice as possible, and put her 
on renal vessel coming from Philadelphia to 
Alexandria; but he said he would rather lose the 
services of the negro altogether, than to be the 
means, by the manner of her seizure, of creating 
a riot or a mob, or of producing any uneasy feel- 
ings in the minds of good citizens. 

Mr. BAYARD. Hewas then President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BADGER. As my friend from Delaware 
justly remarks, he was then President of the Umi- 
ted States. He occupied such a position that the 
assertion of his private rights, which would have 
been justifiable in an individual, and might have 
been justifiable in him, would, possibly, have been 
unwise and impolitic. But he was touched with 
no principle or feeling of modern abolitionism. 
Like many patriots of that day—and Jefferson 
was one of them—he entertained the idea that it 
would be practicable to abolish slavery, without 
injury to the southern planter; and they looked 
forward, first, to a gradual amelioration, and then 
to a gradual extinction of the institution; but they 
confined themselves to their own bailiwicks; they 
proposed no invasion of the rights of others, either 
directly or indirectly. They were elevated far 
above such patriotism as that. What they spoke 
of was, delivering from bondage their own slaves, 
not the slaves of others. The object they had in 
view was to consider whether, and how, and when 
they might, if at all, extend the boon of liberty to 
those who were then slaves; and when they came 
to dispose of their property in their dying hours, 
those of them who thought proper to do so, 
directed their slaves to be emancipated; not on the 
principle of modern abolitionism, but as the volun- 
tary act of the masters. Why, the lamented 
statesman, who, two years ago, acted such a con- 
spicuous part in procuring the passage of the law 
that the gentleman seeks, by his amendment, to 
repeal; who now rests in his grave; and who has 
surrendered his spirit to the God that gave it—by 
his last will and testament, made provision for the 
emancipation of his slaves after the death of his 
widow. But was he an abolitionist? Had he 
any sympathy with abolitionists? Was he, be- 
cause he chose to emancipate his own slaves, 
desirous of weakening the process by which other 
men might recover theirs? No, sir, he was entire- 
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ly distinguished, in every respect, from the spirit 


of modern abolitionism. Modern abolitionism is 
a wanton and mischievous interference with the 
property of others. The abolitionists of former 
days were men who sought to deal only with 
those matters which belonged to them; and those 
abolition societies which existed in other States— 
in States where there were no slaves, or where 
slavery had ceased to be a matter of any import- 
ance—sought not to put any compulsion on slave 
owners. Did they not, for many years, bave their 
State acts for the benefit of sojourners who passed 
through the country? Although the Constitution 
extends no protection to the master who volun- 
tarily transfers his slave into another jurisdiction 
where slavery does not exist, yet, fora long time, 
the free States had no desire or disposition in any 
way to interfere with the rights or feelings of their 
southern brethren; and hence it was that they 
made provision to enable those who were sojourn- 
ers among them to retain and carry home such 
slaves as they might bring with them for domestic 
service. Those men had no relationship with the 
spirit which influences anti-slavery and abolition 
societies of the present day. 

I have said, then, so far as this argument is 
concerned, that if wecan place any reliance on the 
judicial administration of the Constitution for half 
a century, and on the opinions of the most eminent 
men in the country respecting this clause of the 
Constitution, it is a clause which confers power 
upon Congress to cause the restitution of fugitives 
from labor; that the act passed in 1793, and, by 
a necessary consequence, the act passed in 1850, 
are constitutional enactments, within the provisions 
of that clause of the Constitution of the Umited 
States, and, consequently, are entitled to respect 
and obedience by every man who deems himself 
subject to the laws of his country. I deal not 
at all with the proposition of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that every man must make up 
his mind as to how far he will obey the law, and 
that, if he conscientiously believes that he ought 
not to submit to it, he will be justified in resist- 
ance. Alli have to say on that subject is, that 
every man must make up his mind to take that 
course at his own proper hazard, and secure him- 
self beforehand for the accomplishment of his 
purpose, or make provision to secure himself 
from proper punishment; for there is the law, and 
unless we are prepared to have all judicial inter- 
pretation, all precedents, all acquiescence over- 
turned at the dictation of societies which are 
seeking to destroy the slave institutic. in the 
States which now allow it, and support it; unless 
we allow this long interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion for more than half acentury to be « verturned | 
for purposes of mischief and inconve: ence, we 
must do, as in prudence, common sense. and jus- 
tice, we ought to do, we must adhere to ‘he inter- | 
pretation which has been handed down (> us from | 
such high sources, and which has beer unques- | 
tioned heretofore. 

But the opinion of the Senator from M assachu- 
setts, accompanied by the strengthening and dec- 
orative matters which he has interwoven in and 
thrown around it, so asto go before the public, 
and as he announces his own solemn conviction 
of the odious and abominable character of the law, 
I wish to callthe attention of the Senate—as much 
depends in the value of an individual’s opinion 
upon a question of this kind, upon how he may 
stand committed on the subject by former avow- 
als—-to what the honorable Senator said elsewhere 
upon this subject. Three or four months ago I 
became aware, for the first time, of the contents of 
a speech made by the honorable Senator at Boston 
in October, 1850; and expecting that that subject 
might then or shortly afterwards be brought up 
for the consideration of the Senate, I got a friend 
of mine to transcribe certain passages from it, 
which [ laid in my desk. These extracts were 
taken from two volumes, entitled ** Orations and 
Speeches by Cuartes Sumner.’’ And this speech 
appears to have been delivered at the Free-Soil 
State convention, held at Boston, on October 3d, 
1850. Here are several passages of it: 

* And still further, as if to do a deed which should ‘ make 
heaven weep, all earth amazed,’ this same Congress, in 
disregard of all the cherished safeguards of freedom, has 
passed a most eruel, unchristian, devilish law, to secure 


the return iuto slavery of these fortunate bondmen whe bave 
found shelter by our firesides.”* * * * “A “detestable, 
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by unrelenting provisions it visits with bitter penalties of 
fine and imprisonment the faithful men and women who 
may render to the fugitive that countenance, succor, and 
shelter, which Christianity expressly requires! Thus, from 
beginning to end, it sets at naught the best principles of the 
Constitution, and the very laws of God!” 

Again: 

** But | will not pursue these details. The soul sickens 
in the contemplation ofthis legalized outrage. In the dreary 
ai of the past there are many acts of shame—there are 
ordifances of monarchs, and laws which have become a 
byword and a hissing to the nations. But when we consider 


the country and the age, | ask fearlessly, what actof shame, | 


what ordinance of monarch, what law, can compare in 
atrocity with this enactment of an American Congress??? 

Then, after furnishing some examples which the 
Senator seems to think have been particularly re- 
markable for atrocity in past times, he says: 

**T will not exaggerate. ”’ 

Oh, no! of course; no exaggeration! 


** T would notexaggerate. IT wish to keep within bounds; 
but [ think no person can doubt that the condemnation now 
aflixed to all these transactions, and to their authors, must 


be the lot hereafter of the fugitive slave bill, and of every } 


one, according to the measure of his influence, who gave it 
his support. Into the immortal catalogue of national crimes 
this has now passed, drawing with it, by an inexorable neces- 


rity, its authors also, and chiefly him who, as President of | 


the United States, set his name to the bill, and breathed 
into it that final breath without which it would have no life. 
Other Presidents may be forgotten, but the name signed to 
the fugitive slave billean never be forgotten. There are 
depths of infamy, as there are heights of fame. I regret 
to say what I must, but truth compels me. Better far for 
him had he never been born; better far for his memory, and 
forthe good name of his children, had he never been Presi- 
dent!?? 

Mr. President, | shudder when I think of these 
expressions; because if there be any truth in them, 
they are just as applicable to George Washington 
as they are to Millard Fillmore. George Wash- 
ington’s name is signed to a fugitive slave law, 
liable to every objection applicable to this one 
signed by Millard Fillmore, and he is just as 
liable to these imputations. If Millard Fillmore 
is to be consigned to the lowest depths of infamy 
because he signed the last fugitive slave law, then 
if there is any justice or equality in the judgments 
of mankind, George Washington should receive 
the same fate from us and our posterity. 

Again, sir, this speech goes on: 

** Sir, I will not dishonor this home of the Pilgrims and 
of the Revolution by admitting—nay, I cannot helieve—that 
this bill will be executed here. Individuals among us, as 
clsewhere, may forget humanity in a fancied loyalty to law; 
but the publie conscience will not allow a man, who has 
trodden our streets as a freeman, to be dragged away as a 
slave. By his escape from bondage he has shown that true 
manhood which must grapple to him every honest heart. 
Ile may be ignorant and rude as he is poor, but he is of true 
nobility. The fugitive slaves of the United States are among 
the heroes of our age. In sacrificing them to this foul 
enactment of Congress we should violate every sentiment 
of hospitality, every whispering of the heart, every dictate 
of religion. ‘There are many who will never shrink at any 
cost, and notwithstanding all the atrocious penalties of this 
bill, from efforts to save a wandering fellow-man from bond- 
age. ‘They will offer him the shelter of their houses, and, 
if need be, will protect his liberty by force. But let me be 
understood. TI counsel no violence.”’ 

Well, sir, after having described this law, and 
surrounded it by such terms of abuse and vilifica- 
tion, both of the enactment itself and of its authors, 
as were well calculated to stir up the most heated 
and violent passions of his auditory, when, I sup- 
ose, he must have remarked it, he broke out like 
I ’ ’ 
another orator: 

‘* Good friends ! sweet friends ! let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny.”’ 

‘* The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 


tos 


And pointed full upon the stroke of murder! 


If a man resists an officer charged with the exe- 
cution of a process to arrest another, and in the 
resistance a conflict ensue, and blood is shed by 
the resisting party, is it not murder? Surely it 
is, sir. And, Mr. President, we have reason to 


Badger. 


.. 
' 
heaven defying bill;’? and mark once more its heathenism: | 
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forming such an act of ‘* virtue.”’ 
meritorious deed, surely they might 
although he who prescribed it said th 
selled no violence. 


Again, sir: 


“From a humane, just, and religious people, shall «, Hin 
a public opinion, to keep perpetual guard over the liber: 3 
of all within our borders. Nay, more, like the flay. 
sword of the Cherubim, at the gates of Paradise, turning a 
every side, it shall prevent any SLAVE-HUNTER from ‘ever 
setting foot in this Commonwealth. Elsewhere he sien 
pursue his human prey ; he may employ his congenial bio, ) 
hounds, and exult in his successful game ; but into Mase, 
chusetts he mustnotecome. And yet, again I say, | counse 
no violence. [ would not touch his person. "Not win 
whips and thongs would IT scourge him from the tand. Ty. 
contempt, the indignation, the abhorrence of the community 
shall be our weapons of offense.’ ed 


Then, again: 


“Yes, settled—settled—that is the word. Nothing. gir 
can be settled which is not right. Nothing can be settled 
which is adverse to freedom. Nothing can be settled w hic 
is contrary to the precepts of Christianity. God, naty,, 
and all the holy sentiments of the heart, repudiate any ey: 
false seeming settlement.” aT 











If it was q 
perform jt 
at he coun- 


Again, sir: 

*T ain not blind to the adverse signs. The wave of re 
action, which, during the past year, swept over Europe, has 
reached our shores. The very barriers of human rights 
have been broken down. Statesmen, writers, scholars 
speakers, once their uncompromising professors, have by 
come the professors of compromise. All this must be 
changed. Reaction must be stayed. The country mys 
be aroused. The cause must again be pressed, with tho 
avowed purpose never to moderate our efforts until crowned 
by success.”’ 

Thus, sir, in calling attention to the progress of 
the public mind ‘ settling down,” and becoming 
**quiet,’’ and being disposed to have a compro- 
mise of this agitating subject, and to acquiesce j 
| . - a 
| the adjustment that has been made of it, what says 
the honorable Senutor? ‘*All this must be changed 
‘The country must be aroused; the cause must 
‘again be pressed, with the avowed purpose never 
‘to moderate our efforts until crowned by suc- 
* cess.”’ 

Then, again, sir, in the same speech, he informs 
us what it was that they required at the hands of 
Congress: 

“ We demand, first and foremost, the instant repeal of the 
fugitive slave bill. 

‘¢We demand the abolition of slavery in the District ot 
Columbia. 

‘© We demand the exercise by Congress, in all Territories, 
of its time-honored power to prohibit slavery. 

“We demand of Congress, to refuse to receive into the 
Union, any new slave State. 

‘© We demand the abolition of the domestic slave trade, 
so far as it can be constitutionally reached ; but particularly 
on the high seas under the national flag. And generally, 
we demand from the Federal Government, the exercise of 
all its constitutional power to relieve itselt from responsi- 
bility for slavery. And yet one thing further must be done 
The slave power must be overturned, so that the Federal 
Government may be put openly, actively, and perpetually 
on the side of freedom.”’ 

Now, the honorable Senator here, evidently 
alarmed at the prospect of this agitation subsiding, 
of the disposition to ** compromise”’ and “ acqui- 
esce,’’ announces that that state of things must 
be ‘*changed,’’ that the public mind must be 
‘‘aroused,’’ and that one of the first things they 
must demand of Congress, was the instant repee! 
of the fugitive slavelaw. It was not to be allowed 
to remain, but was to be repealed instantly. Now, 
putting these two things together, I will read the 
passage of the speech which induced me to sup- 
ene en I never had any doubt of it—that the 
1,onorable Senator stood pledged to himself, as | 
think he did to the public at large, to press, when 
he came here, the immediate repeal of that law: 

* A conviction of the disloyalty of the Whig party to free 
dom, and an ardent aspiration to contribute something to 
the advancement of this great cause, led me to leave that 


id 


party, and to dedicate what of strength and ability I could 
command to the present movement.’”* 


understand what were the effects of this very@ Thepresent movement was, among other things, 


speech in the State of Massachusetts. This apeiel 
was delivered on the third of October. In the 
month of Fevruary following, if I recollect right, 
about the 15th of the month, occurred that dis- 
craceful mob and outrage which sullied the fair 
character of the State, and of her distinguished 


capital city. How could it be expected that it | 


should be otherwise? Here were distinct notifica- 
tions that it was an act of ‘ virtue” to protect b 

‘* force’’ these fugitive slaves; and if it would be 
“an act of virtue’’ to ‘* protect them by force,” 
surely virtuous men would ‘be excused for per- 


to procure an instant repeal of the fugitive slave 
‘law. The gentleman, satisfied, as he said, of the 
disloyalty of the Whig party of Massachusetts, 
or the Union—I do not know which—to freedom: 
that is to say, their opposition to the instantaneous 
repeal of the fugitive slave law, and other kindred 
measures—for he did not mean that they desired 
to make themselves, or their children slaves, or to 
| make white people slaves—being satisfied of Whig 
disloyalty to the cause of freedom, and being ex- 
ceedingly desirous to promote ‘the present move- 
: ment’’—and what that was he had just explained— 


1952. | 
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et been induced to abandon that party, and | 
* iavote whatever of strength and energy he had | 


to Ge 


The Fugitive Slave Lato— Mr. Badger. 


Senator do it to insult the members of this body? 
Did he do it to insult the memory of the dead— 


" the success of the cause, ‘* never to moderate |! of George Washington, James Madison, and their 


\s efforts till crowned with success.”’ What was 
ye result? After long-continued ballotings, he 
was elected to the Senate by a coalition, as gener- 
Jiy understood and believed, of the national Dem- 
veratic party of Massachusetts and the Free-Soil 
narty; and now, I put it to you, sir, and to the 
Senate, whether the fair explanation of all that, 
sod his subsequent election, is not that he stood 
ledged to the principles that he then avowed, and 
10 press on Congress the instantaneous repeal of the 
qitive slave law? Why,to besure he did. He 
jd not say it in so many words; he could scarceiy 
iy so, for he was not a Senator at that time. He 
yld not have said, I will, as soon as I get to the 
Senate, do this; but he said we must demand this 
repeal. The public mind is getting a little satisfied 
and settled; we must stir it up; we must put an 
end to its apathy; we must restore the reign of 
witation, and call on Congress for the instant re- 
oeal of the law. I have quit the Whig party, 
and have devoted myself to your organization, 
here, for the purpose of carrying out those plans. 
Is not that the substance of what he said? If 
they are all bound to them and the instantaneous 
repeal of the fugitive slave law, must they not 
seek for it in particular places and localities, and 
with the particular means placed at their com- 
mand? If a Senator of the United States thinks ) 
that itis his duty to demand of Congress the in- | 
siantaneous repeal of the fugitive slave law, I pray 
you, sir, how can he demand it, except by mov- 

ing it? It would be absurd for him to present a 

petition to the Senate praying that it would take 

nto consideration a measure for its repeal. He 
isa member of the Senate; and he does not peti- 
tion with regard to measures of public utility; he 

isamember; he has a voice here. Therefore, I 

say that in substance the charge—which I never 

supposed the gentleman would venture to deny— 

isin substance made out, that he was sent here to 

witate for the repeal of the fugitive slave law; that 

he had quit the Whig party in order that he 

might be sent here to agitate for the repeal of the 

fugitive slave law, and that he came here pledged | 
todoso. He came inthe month of December, 

but we heard nothing of this instantaneous repeal of 

this ‘* Heaven-defying,’’ ‘* soul-sickening law,”’ 

this * horrible atrocity,’’ this ‘* damnable crime,”’’ 

this “* exceeding wickedness,’’ surpassing all the 

perfidy of all the acts of former tyrants. The 

gentleman sat perfectly quiet, and we heard of no 

movement being made until largely in the month 

of July. Now, for what purpose is that amend- | 
ment offered here? What good end is it to sub- 

serve? Does the gentleman expect to get the law 

repealed? Or does he propose by this public dis- 

cussion—if there should have been any disposition 

among his constituents in the State of Massachu- 

setts to settle down once again after the former | 
agitation into quiet and obedience to the laws of 

their country—does the Senator mean by this 

speech to stir them up again to resistance? In his 

speech here to-day in denunciation of the fugitive 

slave law there is no qualifying phrase that he 

counsels no resistance. He has got beyond that 

point. In his speech in 1850, although violent in 

his denunciations, he was yet disposed to moder- 

ate the wrath of his hearers—he ‘‘ counselled no 

violence;”’ but to-day we have the denunciation of 

the law and its authors—we have the expression 

of his recent belief that it is not binding upon the | 
conscience, because it is a violation of the Consti- | 
tution of the United States, and of the law of God; 

but we have no intimation at all to-day that resist- 
ance is to be by public opinion, and therefore we 
have in substance the old oration, without the 
qualifying clause. 

This speech, Mr. President, is well calculated 
‘0 stir up the people of Massachusetts. They | 
‘ook to the honorable Senator for direction and 
guidance; they consider him a ‘‘ marvelous proper 
man;” and, availing himself of his influence over 
them, he delivers himself of such a tirade of abuse 
upon the law of his own country—a law passed | 
by this very Senate, in which he knows there are 
many gentlemen who voted for, and still support 
that law—as is calculated, if any one lent a mo- 
ment’s credence to what he says, to cover us with | 
corn. For what purpose is it done? Did the |) 


4 


compatriots—one of whom signed and the others 
aided in passing the fugitive slave law of 1793? 
Did the Senator do it to answer any wise or good 
purpose? Does he hope to accomplish anything 
except to stir up sedition at home against this 
law, and make the streets of Boston again the 
scene of disgraceful riots and lawless violence by 
the lawless opposers of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States? Never, sir, since | have 
been a member of this body, has the Senate wit- 
nessed such an exhibition. I have sometimes 
heard speeches here which have, I confess, caused 
me deep regret; but this wholesale and revolting 
denunciation of a public law, and the epithets ap- 
plied to it, and to every person connected with the 
passing of it, is without example in our past his- 
tory, and J trust in God it will never be followed 
in future. Yes, Mr. President, the honorable Sen 
ator tells us in that speech at Boston that he has 
made a great sacrifice in consequence of his devo- 
tion to the abolition cause. He has, sir, in sev- 
eral particulars. In the first place, he tells us that 
he abandoned the Whig party because they were 
not true to freedom. Party associations, Mr. 
President, are sometimes strong, and it is gener- 
ally a considerable sacrifice to a man to part com- 
pany with those with whom he has been long as- 
sociated. That is the result of the social nature 
of man, and, therefore, it was a great sacrifice for 
him to tear himself away from the Whig party. 
The next sacrifice which he made was, as he in- 
forms us to-day—at least | infer it from what he 
informed us—his sacrifice of private considerations 
to take a seat in this body. His rea! desire—ac- 
cording to his statement to-day—was not to be 
sent to the Senate of the United States. All he 
wished was to have inscribed upon his tomb an 
epitaph something like the following: ‘‘ Here lies 
aman who, though he never held a public office, 
did some good in his day and generation.”’ Yes, 
sir, he quit his quiet home, he reluctantly agreed 
to come here to enlighten our darkness. 

It is a pity, Mr. President, that the friends of 
the Senator should have pressed so unpleasant a 
duty upon him; and I think the public generally 
will be satisfied, and his constituents among the 
number, that the Senator was a great deal better 


| acquainted with the sort of life that would suit 


him, from which he would derive honor, and in 
which he might obtain that kind of fame of which 
he has spoken, had he not come here and devoted 
his energies to the instruction of this public body ! 

But, Mr. President, he has made a greater sac- 
rifice than that; and I know he must have felt that 
to bea deep one. He has degraded himself by 
taking a seat upon this floor as the equal of men 
whom he has denounced in effect, in his speech, 
as being infamous! How humiliating it must 
have been to the feelings of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to sink himself so low! And how 
high and overpowering must have been these 
claims of duty to abolition societies which induced 
him to encounter such a dreadful shock to his 


| feelings! Yes, sir, here is what he says of this 


act. Hecallsit a most cruel, unchristian, detest- 
able, Heaven-defying bill, the passage of which 
should make heaven weep and the whole earth 
amazed; a foul enactment, a legalized outrage, at 
the contemplation of which the soul sickens; an 
act of shame, exceeding in atrocity all those acts 
of shame and all those ordinances of monarchs 
which have become a by-word and a hissing to the 
nations of the earth; that their condemnation is 
now fixed upon this bill; that the fate of these by- 
laws which have become a hissing to the nations, 
must be the lot hereafter of the fugitive slave law; 
and the fate of these monarchs, the fate of every 
man according to the measure of his influence, 
who gave his support to that law, which has passed 
into the immortal catalogue of national crime, draw- 
ing with it by an inexorable necessity its authors 
also; and chiefly him who, as President of the 
United States, set his name to the bill; thus con- 
signing him to the deepest depths of infamy. If 
the honorable Senator is sincere in the statement 
contained in that speech, he then must believe— 
for it seems to me that these are almost the ver 

identical words which he used—that all who en- 


gaged in passing this bill, or who lent their as- 
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sistance to its passage, are infamous in proportion 
to their activity and influence in that respect; and 
to the chief place, the lowest depths of infamy, 
he assiens the President of the United States who 
signed i If the Senator is sincere in that, he 
must necessarily believe that those of us here 
who voted for that bill are “infamous persons,” 
and that he should feel himself degraded and 
ashamed at being associated with us in this body; 
and if he does not believe that, then all I have 
to say that a decent respect for the usages 
of this body forbids me to say what is the appro- 
priate epithet by which to describe the man who 
wrote and published that speech. But this I will 
say, that if the Senator said what! have read and 
did not believe it; if he did not believe that we 
were the infamous persons whom he held us up to 
be to the world at large; men with whom he might 
lerradation to be associated, then I ap- 
peal to him, whether we would not have a ripht 
per contra 


somethit 


feel some ¢ 


and on the second supposition, to have 

r of the same feelings in regard to asso- 
clating with him. 

Mr. President, | have said that I thought this 

1 for mischiev- 

ous purposes. I do not suppose, nor do I pre- 

tend that all the persons concerned in it are bad 

men. Not atall. 


agitation was got up and maintainec 


But [ think the purposes, how- 
ever they may regard them—certainly with many 


. ' 
* t) 


the leaders of the party—are mischievous. 


( 


Hit 
slavery in the United States. The 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts alluded to- 
day to the fable which assigned the expulsion of 
serpents from Ireland to St. Patrick; and, sir, that 
Senator by his efforts to-day, and his efforts else- 
where, is” ) 


abolishing 


just as certain to abolish slavery from 
the United States, as St. Patrick expelled the ser- 
pents from Ireland. Mr. President, if these per- 
sons would think at all, ifthey would entertain 
any yther excepl this ** one idea’”’ in their minds, 
they would know—admitting everything they say 
as to the desirableness of abolishing slavery—that 
it is utterly impractl ‘able. The y and their socie- 
ties are oppressed now by the comparatively few 
people of color they have among them, and to talk 
about the abolition of slavery in the South, with 
t] x us who would have 
in such case to live in a degraded state of freedom, 


iree millions of slaves amor 


is to talk of what no sane man believes to be pos- 
sible, and which no sane man believes to be de 
S rable, if it were Dp ssible: because the 
sor lety \ uld be ur tur! ed, and what ts felt to be 
an evil in the free States, would be to us utter ruin 
ind destruction. Whatever, therefore, may be 
thought about this institution, whatever opinion 3 
oe! tlemen 


iay form, it exists amongst us to an 


extent and Ina form th if cannot be dealt with by 


our abolition friends; and we must be content, 
ind gentlemen of the North must be content to let 
is struggle on with the evil as best we may. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts has fur- 
nished me with an answer to the whole of his de 


nunciation of the fugitive slave la Vv, a d of the 


That gentleman, 


person 


. 
concerned In passing it. 


is the Senate will recollect, made several speeches 
on aland bill some months o. One of them 
was published under the title, ‘ stice to the land 
States;’’ avd in that speech, in reply to the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky, [Mr. I 
use of this expression: ‘¢ 
weak caus 


personal mouves. 


xpERWOOD,] he made 
That safe resource of a 
—hard words and the imputation of 
2 Sir, il any cause can be dce« 
monstrated to be bad by the use of hard words, and 
the imputation of personal motives, and of infamy 
in others, it is the cause which that Senator sup- 
ported in his speech in October, 1850, and which 
he has supported here to-day. There is scarcely 
an epithet calculated to convey reproach in every 
varied form that the gentleman has not resorted 
to, not only in the speech made at the Free-Soil 
Convention, but written down, calmly and delib- 
erately, and published, as | suppose, under his 
own superintendence and supervision. Making no 
allowances for the differences of opinion that others 
may entertain, making no allowance for the hon- 
esty of the convictions of others, lie pronounces 
all engaged in the passage of this law to be steeped 
in infamy, and consigns the President of the Uni- 
ted States to the detestation of posterity for having 
signed it. Now, if itis possible that the Senator's 
own wise maxim can apply to any case, if it is 


y cannot have any hope or expectation of 
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possible that it is worth anything, it proves that 
hia own cause is a weak and bad one, or else it 
would not be necessary to vilify and abuse the 
living, and to utter what in effect isan assault on 
the memory of the dead. 

Mr. WELLER. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to amend. 

Mr. DODGE, I was one of those who voted 
for the law which has been so eloquently and fierce- 
ly denounced by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Sumner,] and here or elsewhere I am ready, 
in my feeble way, to vindicate that vote, and the 
law which I helped to enact. Sir, I had read the 
Constitution of my country, and having found its 
language, as I thought, clear and explicit on this 
pomt, and having taken a solemn oath to support 
that sacred instrument, I did not consider that I 
could disregard its pointed injunctions. 

The words of the Constitution are: 

** No person held to service or jabor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged trom 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Could human language convey in terms less am- 


biguous, the obligation to return the person held 
to service or Jabor? I think not. The Supreme 
Court had decided that that portion of the act of 
1793, for the return of fugitives from labor and 
fugitives from justice, which devolved certain du- 
ties upon the officers of the States, was unconstitu- 
tional—the Federal Government having no power 
to impose duties of any kind upon the officers of 
the State governments. In view of this decision, 
and of the fact that in many of the States in 
which the Abolitionists had achieved an ascend- 
ency, those States had denied the use of their 
prisons, and actually forbidden their officers, under 
severe penalties, to assist in the recovery of fugi- 
tives from labor—a law of the United States, and 
a stringent law, was necessary, unless we were 
willing to acknowledge that the Constitution was 
a failure, and it and all government were to be sur- 
rendered to the genius and domination of aboli- 
tionism. To these audacious demands I was not 
then, nor amI now, willing to accede. 
this law came up for enactment during the most 
gloomy period of those sectional difficulties which 
grew out of the extension of our territorial limits 
at the termination of the Mexican war. The 
southern States being great! fexcited at thé admis- 
sion of California, and their virtual exclusion, as 
they maintained, from all the remaining Territo- 
ries of the United States, | was glad to assist in 
doing them an act of justice calculated to allay 
excited feeling, and to secure to them the practica! 
benefit of a clearly-expressed provision of the 
Consiitution. It was jeprieaitia on this floor, and 
denied by no one, that the citizens of the States 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, each lost 
yearly about $25,000 worth of the species of prop- 
erty which the law under consideration was in- 
tended to protect, or, if lest, to reclaim. Whether 
the statement was an exaggerated one or not, 
every one knows that the loss of the slave States 
in this respect, anterior to the passage of the law 
which it is proposed to repeal, was enormous, and 
that the people of those States were seriously med- 
itating reprisals on the property of the people of 
the free States. I voted for the fugitive slave law 
because I did not doubt its constitutionality, and 
I understood and believed it would be satisfac- 
tory to the people of the southern States. That 
law, like the constitutional provision on this sub- 
ject, was intended for the benefit of the slave States. 
Our State having no negroes, and not wishing to 
have any, whether they be bond or free, I felt no 
interest in the law nor its provisions, other than 
that it should be satisfactory to those for whose 
benefit it was to be passed, and that it should effect 
the purpose for which it was designed. If the law 
ts too stringent, as some contend, and is not there- 
fore as effective as it might otherwise be, the fault 
is not mine. It was framed by those who had an 
immediate interest in the matter, and [ voted for 
itin geod faith, My object was, that the law 
should accomplish the purpose for which it was 
enacted, to wit, the return of the negro to his law- 
ful owner. On this subject, 1 wanted no illusory 
nor dead-letter statute upon the book; much less do 
I want a law which, while it shall make a pretense 
of complying with our constitutional obligations, 
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Besides, | 


| 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| in reality does nothing but interpose obstacles to 
those who are asking their rights under the sacred 
compact which forms our Union. 
to be my objects, both here and to my constitu- 
ents, when | supported this with the other com- 
foe measures. And, sir, if at any time while 
have a seat here the law is likely to fail of its 
purpose, I am willing to strengthen its provisions, 
and to arm the Executive of the United States 
|| with every power which time and experience under 
|| its workings may show to be necessary to its full 
/and complete enforcement. 
| Sir, [ have read and beard much on the subject 
| of slavery agitation. Among the speeches which 
served to make up my political opinions upon this 
subject, was one made by a distinguished Senator 
from my native State, (Mr. Benton,) who occu- 
pied a seat in this Chamber for more than thirty 
| years, and from whose great productions [ have 
derived nearly all of my limited stock of political 
information. More than twenty-two years ago, 


| the prophetic vision of Colonel Benton foresaw | 


| this slavery crisis. He predicted that ambitious 
| and designing demagogues in the free States would, 


| to ride into power and place, and, in the language 


of a patriot and statesman, he thus spoke in this | 


| Senate, on the 2d day of February, 1830: 


| Yes, sir, slavery, as it is, and as it exists among us, 
would have fewer advocates, if those who have nothing to 
| do with itwould let italone. But they will not let it alone. 
| A geographical party, and chiefly a political caste, are in- 
cessanuty at work upon this subject. Their operations per- 
vade the States, intrude into this Chamber, display them- 
| selves in innumerable forms, and the thickening of the signs 
announces the forthcoming of some extraordinary move- 
ment. Sir, I regard with admiration, that is to say, with 


wonder, the sublime morality of those who cannot bear the | 


| abstract contemplation of slavery, at the distance of five 
|} hundred or a thousand miles off. It is entirely above, that 
is to say, it affects a vast superiority over the morality of 

| the primitive Christians, the Apostles of Christ, and Christ 
| himself. Christ and the Apostles appeared in a province 
of the Roman Empire, when that empire was called the 

| Roman World, and that world was filled with slaves. Forty 
| millions was the estimated number, being one fourth of the 
|| whole population. Single individuals held twenty thou- 
sand slaves. A freedman, one who had himself been a 

| slave, died the possessor of four thousand—such were the 
| mumbers. The rights of the owners over this multitude of 
human beings, was that of life and death, without protection 

| from law, or mitigation from public sentiment. The scourge, 
| the cross, the fish pond, the den of the wild beast, and the 
} arendof the gladiator, was the lot of the slave, upon the 
slightest expression of the master’s will. A law of incred- 

| ible atrocity made all slaves responsible with their own 
| lives for the life of their master; it was the law that con- 
|, demned the whole household of slaves to death, in case of 
the assassination of the master; a law under which as many 

| as four hundred have been executed atatime. And these 
slaves were the white people of Europe, and of Asia Minor, 

| the Greeks, and other nations, from whom the present in- 
| habitants of the wor'd derive the most valuable productions 
| of the human mind. Christ saw all this—the number of 
the slaves—their hapless condition—and their white color, 


| which was the same with his own; yet he said nothing | 


| against slavery ; he preached no doctrines which led to in- 


| surrection and massacre; none which, in their application | 


to the state of things in our country, would authorize an 
inferior race of blacks to exterminate that superior race of 


| He preached no such doctrines, but those of a contrary tenor, 
| which inculeated the duty of fidelity and obedience on the 
| part of the slave—humanity and kindnesson the part of the 


master. His Apostles did the same. St. Paul sent back a 


| runaway slave, Onesimus, to his owner, with a letter of 
apology and supplication. He was not the man to harbor 
| 


a runaway, much Jess to entice him from his master; and, | 


| least of all, to excite an insurrection. 

* Slavery, which once filled the Roman world, has dis- 
appeared from most of the countries which composed that 

| great dominion. It has disappeared from nearly all Europe, 

| and from half the States of this Union. There and here it 
has ceased upon the same principle: upon the principle of 
economy, and a calculation of interest; a calculation, 


| which, in a certain density of population and difficulty of | 


| subsistence, makes it cheaper to hire a man than to own 
| him; eheaper to pay for the work he does, and hear no 


| more of him, than to be burdened with his support from | 
the cradle to the grave. Slavery never ceased anywhere | 


on a principle of religion; the religion of all nations conse- 
erates it. Its abolition cannot be enforced among Chris- 
tians on that ground, without reproaching the Founder of | 
their religion. Many who think themselves Christians are | 
now engaged in preaching against slavery; but they had | 
better ascertain whether they have fulfilled the precepts of | 
Christ, before they assume a moral superiority over him, and | 
undertake to do what he did not. To the politicians who 
| are engaged in the same oecupation, it is needless to give 
the like admonition. They have their views, and the suc- 
| cess of these would be poorly promoted by following the 
| precepts of the Gospel. Their kingdom is of this world ; 
and to reach it, they will do the things they ought not, and | 
leave undone the things which they ought to do. Slavery 
will cease, in the course of some generations, in several of 
the States where it new exists, and cease upon the same | 


These I stated | 


for the sake of political advancement, seize upon | 
| this sensitive, exciting, and dangerous element in || 
| our complex but admirable system of government, || 


whites, in whose ranks be himself appeared upon earth. | 
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| principle on which it has disappeared elsewhere I 
|| Parts it is not sustainable now, upon a ealeulato coon 
1} terest. Habit and affection is the main bond ie = 
amelioration in the condition of the slave has takes." 
| In most of the States they are as members of the fhe 
and in all the essential particulars of labor, food, a om 
ment, they fare as the rest of the laboring communit . < 
masters are cruel; but the laws condemn such seein oo 
what is more effectual than the law, is the abborr. ge 
| public sentiment. But cruelty is not confined to the bh 
\| slave; it extends to the white apprentice, to the or “a 
| that are bound out, and to the children of the poor on = 
| hired to the rich. Many of these can, and oftey do, = 
| pitiable tales of stinted food and excessive work, of ee 
less beatings, brutal indignities, and precocious debauch, 
eries. r 


Mr. President, I have read from the great Speer, 
| of Colonel Benton, and I beg to trouble you with 
| a brief extract from an oration delivered on the annj. 
| versary of American independence in St. Lawrenc. 


on 


} 


; renee 
|| county, in the State of New York. For his plain 
and simple garb, his cordial, frank, and unostent. 


_ ious manners, his refusal of all the high, the lyers. 
| tive, the lifetime offices of his country, and his stern 
Roman virtues, Silas Wright received, and, in my 
humble judgment, richly merited, the soubriquet of 
| the Cato of America; and it is to his voice, com- 
ing to us as it now does from the tomb, that | 
would invoke attention. His address, like the 
speech of Colonel Benton, was made to admonish 
|| his countrymen of the free States of their duties 
and obligations as members of a common Confed. 
|| eracy, and to guard them against the dangers 
|, which then threatened, and now threatens, ow, 
| vessel of State. Silas Wright thus spoke on the 
| 4th day of July, 1839: 


|| *€* No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


| the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in coyse- 
‘quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged fron, 
| such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
‘the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’ 

| "Phat this clause of the Constitution is applicable to the 
| fugitive slave is unquestionably true, as he is held to ser- 
|| Vice in the slave State ‘ under the Jaws thereof ;’ and that 
|| itis as applicable to the legally bound apprentice and ser- 
|| vant of the free States is equally plain and true. Does the 
|| fact that the provision is broad enough to embrace the slave 
|| vitiate it, and make wrong its insertion as a part of that 
sacred instrument? Is it not just and proper in itself? and 
| Ought not the friendly relation to exist and be perpetual 
among the States of the Union? As applicable to the slave 
is it not due to the previous provisions which recognize and 
tolerate the institution of slavery and respect the rights and 
the interests of the slaveholding States? Could the fair 
faith implied by these provisions be carried out without this 
one? And can they now be available in the true spirit of 
|| the compact between the States, without a faithful observ- 
|| ance of this covenant also? 

“Are there any who will blame our venerable fathers, the 
|| delegates in the Convention of 1787, for giving their assent 
to this clause of our Constitution? All the old thirteen 
| States assented to it, and to all the other concessions and 
compromises which have been mentioned as connected 
with the subject of domestic slavery. The people of all 
| the States assented to them, and fifty years of internal 
| peace and abundant prosperity have attested the wisdom of 
|| the Convention, the patriotism and devotion of the Federal 
| Union, and the intelligence, and justice, and faith of the 
H people. What Ainerican’citizen will now rise, and, clain- 
|| Ing to be purer than Washington, the President of that 
Convention, purer and more patriotic than the sages who 
| supported him in the great work of forming our Constitu- 
tion, as they had previously in the achievement of our inde- 
| pendence, will cast the first stone at that temple of human 
|| liberty which they erected? Who, that loves his county, 
|| will open again the delicate and troublesome compromises 
|| thus solemnly formed, thus settled, and now consecrated by 
|| time and happy experience, with the hope of reaching bet- 
|, ter results from the present temper and feeling of the coun- 
| try? Who will cast upon the ocean of time and chance 
|| the invaluable blessings we have gained, the triumph to 
|| human liberty we have secured, for the dark and stormy 
|| prospect which presents itself of more perfect success in a 
new effort? Who will wantonly trample upon the faith 
| we have solemnly pledged to our brethren of the other 
| States, upon entering the Confederacy, as a means of mould- 
ing them to a more yielding disposition in some future com- 
pact? Who will boldly strike at the Union itself, and stake 
its fate against his sympathies for the slave ?”’ 


Sir, in apposition to the designs of ultra Abo- 
litionism, and in exposure of the sad results which 
must inure to our country from the carrying out 
of their nefarious doctrines, I could quote stil! 
_ more extensively from the eminent living and the 
| illustrious dead of our America, but time forbids. 
| Mr. President, from my knowledge of this 

slavery agitation, and the persons engaged in it, | 
have never doubted, and do not now doubt, that 
they have one of two objects in view—either an 
overthrow of our Government by revolution and 
' bloodshed, or the establishment of an absolute 
uality between the white and black races who 
inhabit this Republic. The accomplishment of the 
latter object is their cherished and darling hope. 
They look to the former as a dernier resort, and 
| many are now praying for its advent, and seeking 
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» embroil the States in a war in which American 
ood is to be shed by American hands. _ 
This might not be difficult to accomplish, if 
Yassachusetts and South Carolina were adjoining 
giates; but, thank God, they are widely separated, 
and a much more fraternal feeling actuates the con- 
ninous free and slave States. 


t 


bl 


ter! 


slavery agitation rise in importance far above the 
fugitive law, and go a great way beyond even 
the abolition of slavery in the States of the South 
_revolutionary and destructive of life and prop- 
erty as the latter would be. Behind these are 
those grave and momentous questions of equality, 


APPEN 


Mr. President, the questions involved in this 


amalgamation, and superiority between the Cau- | 


casian and African races. 
and amalgamation of those races in the United 
States of America is utopian in the extreme, and 
| think wicked and disgraceful. With the excep- 
tion of a fanatical few, to state the question is to 
show its utter impracticability, and to draw upon 


its authors the execration of all men of all parties, | 


save the Abolition party. As long as the two 
races inhabit the same country, the white race 
will maintain its superiority over the black race. 
All history fully attests this fact, and whether it 
was so designed by the Great Creator of the uni- 
verse or not, the acknowledgment of that supe- 
riority is the only condition upon which these 
races can ever live together in peace. Witness 
the expulsion from Ohio of the negroes set free by 
Mr. Randolph—from the cities of Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia, upon two memorable occasions, of 
the free blacks congregated within their limits— 
the number of sovereign States which, by consti- 
tutional enactments, and by law, have forbidden 
the settlement of free persons of color within their 
borders. These things prove that the prejudice 
ofcaste can never be overcome in our country. 
The sincere but misguided Abolitionist—the man 
who, impelled by his fanatical zeal, and one idea, 
believes h 

vice when he is flourishing the burning brand, and 
seeking to ignite the fair temple erected by patriot 


e is rendering God and his country a ser- | 


The idea of equality | 


hands, and which for more than three quarters of | 


acentury has so securely sheltered all who have 
taken refuge under its broad and comly propor- 


tions—such a man, if he be honest, disinterested, | 
pious, as many of the rank and file are, may be | 


respected. But what is to be thought of the polit- 
ical Abolitionists—those men in the free States 
who, while they know nothing of slavery, and 
have naught to do with it, are harrowing up the 
feelings of good men and women by inflammatory 
appeals to their passions and prejudices—who are 
sporting with the property, peace, and lives of our 
people, and the perpetuity of our Government, to 


obtain office and political distinction for them- | 


selves? Their kingdom is of this world, and to reach 
it they will do the things they ought not, and leave 
undone the things they ought to do. 

Sir, it is lamentable to see gentlemen possessed 
of a high order of talents—of extensive and varied 
erudition, and who should, from their knowledge 
and experience, know much of men and things— 
engaged in riding this hobby to the extremes to 
which many of them are going in their grand cru- 
sade for liberty, equality, and fraternity. The 
are employing their time and talents in ethnologi- 
cal researches and discourses, not only to establish 
the equality of the African race, but its vast supe- 
riority to our own. If their doctrines can be 
brought into practical operation, (and they are pre- 
pared and are panting for the experiment,) they 
would introduce black-skinned, flat-nosed, and 
Woolly-headed Senators and Representatives, in 
this Chamber and in the House of Representatives. 
They seek to break down and destroy all distine- 
tions between the whites and blacks i respect to 
suffrage, office, marriage, and every other relation 
of life. This I might show, by reading from the 
Speeches of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Sewarp,]* and others; and knowing these things 





* EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF MR. SEWARD, 
“These elements divide and classify the American peo- 
ple into two classes—the party of Freedom, and the party 


of Slavery. Each of these parties has its court and its | 


sceptor.*? 
* * * * * * * 

“The party of Freedom seeks compléte and universal 
emancipation. You, Wutes of the Reserve, and you espe- 
cially, seceding Whigs, none know so well as you that 
these two elements exist and are developed in the two great 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Mr. Hale. | 


| . es cet . 
| to be their ulterior and cherished as and be- 


lieving, as | most sincerely do, that the practical 
enforcement of their doctrines will degrade and 
debase my own race, and sound the death-knell to 
the Union, I here and everywhere war upon abo- 
litionism, in all its Protean shapes and guises. 
Sir, if you were to repeal the fugitive slave law 
to-day, you would have just the same clamor to- 
morrow that you hear now, raised about slavery 
in this District. It is the same which existed in re- 
gard to the right of petition, twenty-first rule, and 
Wilmot proviso, some years since. No triumph 


| satisfies abolition—none could do so, but the tri- 


umph of equality. Surrender any of the outworks 
of the fortress, however unimportant, and you 
only bring them nearer to thecitadel. There is no 
peace with them, except upon the condition men- 
tioned. They choose some apparently vulnerable 
point at which to level their artillery, and the fugi- 
tive slave law, thus selected, is now receiving their 
fire. Remove that, and immediately their guns 
will be pointed at slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. Abolish it there, and they will then direct 
their efforts against slavery in the forts, arsenals, 





national parties of the land, as I have described them. 
That existence and development constitute the only reason 
you can ussign for having been enrolled in the Whig party, 
and mustered under its banner, so zealously and so long. 
And now I am not to contend that the evil spirit I deseribed 
has possessed the one party without mitigation or excep- 
tion, and fully directed the actions of the other; but I ap- 


| peal to you, to your candor and justice, if the beneficent 


spirit has not worked chiefly in the Whig party, and its 
antagonist in the adverse purty.”’ 
* * . * * . 

* Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but 
of them all—of not our nation only, but of all nations. It 
perverted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind, deep- 
ly, universal ; and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought became fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 
We in New York are guilty of slavery still by withholding 
the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. 


| You, in Ohio, are guility in the same way, by a system of 


black laws, still more aristocratic and odious. It is written 
in the Constitution of the United States, that five slaves 
shall count equal to three free men, as a basis of represent- 
ation ; and it is written, also, in violation of Divine law, 
that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes a refuge 
at our fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not 
at these things, because they have become as familiar as 


| household words ; and your pretended Free-Soil allies claim 


peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees | 


of slavery which they find in the national compact. Does 
not all this prove that the Whig party have kept up with 


| the spirit of the age? That it is as true and faithful to hu- 


| strength and security of slavery lie. 


| tutions and laws of slaveholding States 
| in the erroneous sentiment of the American people. 


man freedom as the inert conscience of the American peo- | 
What, then, you say, can nothing 


ple will permit it to be? 
be done for freedom because the public conscience is inert? 
Yes, much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery 
can be limited to its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. 
Itcan be, and it must be, aBoLisueD, and you and | can 
and must do it. The task is as simple and easy as its con- 
summation will be beneficent, and its rewards glorious. It 
requires only to follow this simple rule of action: To do 
everywhere, and on every eccasion what we can, and not 
to neglect or refuse to do what we can at any time, because 
at that precise time and on that particular occasion, we can- 
not do more. Circumstances determine possibilities. When 
we have done our best to shape them and make them pro 

pitious, we may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has de 

termined their torm as they exist, and will be satisfied with 
us if we do all the good that circumstances leave in vur 
power. But we must begin deeper and lower than the com- 
position and combination of factions or parties wherein the 
You answer that it 
lies in the Constuiution of the United States, and the consti- 
Notatall. Itis 
Con- 
stitutions and laws can no more rise above the virtue of the 
people than the limpid stream can climb above its native 
spring. Inculcate the love of freedom and the equal rights 
of man under the paternal roof; see to it that they are 
taught in the schools and in the churches; reform yourown 
code; EXTEND A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVE 
who lays his weary limbs at your door, and DEFEND HIM As 
YOU WOULD YOUR PATERNAL GODS; correct your own 
error, that slavery has any constitutional guarantee which 
may not be released, and ought not to be relinquished ; say 
to slavery, when it shows its bond and demands its pound 
of flesh, that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay 
the forfeit; inculcate that the free States can maintain the 
rights of Aospitality and humanity—that Executive author 

ity can forbear to favor slavery—that Congress can debate— 


| that Congress, at least, can mediate with the slaveholding 
| States—that, at least, future generations might be bought 
| and given up to freedom, and that the treasures wasted in 


| 


i 





the war with Mexico would have been sufficient to have 
redeemed millions unborn from bondage. Do all this, and 
inculcate all this, in the spirit of moderation and benevo 
lence, and not of retaliation and fanaticism, and you will 
soon bring the parties of the country into an effective ag- 
gression upon slavery. Whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery; the way will open for it. 

“I know that you will tell me this is all too slow. 
Well, then, go faster if you can, and I will yo with you; 
but remember the instructive lesson that was taught in the 
words, ‘ these things ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the others undone.’ ” 


| and dock-yards in the United States. 


will bear repetition. 


| grant that, on my Vision, never may b« 
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temove or 
abolish it in these places, and they would then im- 
mediately attack the institution in the States—first 
indirectly, but soon directly and boldly. Let them 
storm the last rampart, State sovereignty, and let 
loose the three mitlions of Africans held to service 
in those States in which slavery exists, and then, 
with the Free-Soil and Abolition views of fraternity 
and equality, contemplate the horrid state of seciety 
which would be precipitated upon us—the woes 
innumerable which would be inflicted upon both 
races. 
* Better endure the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


For, mark you, the abolitionists are the deadly 
enemies of colonization—that wise and humane 
project for getting rid of the free blacks, and re- 
storing them to their native Africa, with a know!l- 
edge of God, with increased intelligence, and many 
other benefits which have resulted to them from 
their enslavement amongst us. In the faintand in- 
adequate representation which I have made of the 
consequences of triumphant and successful aboli- 
tion, | have said nothing of the heroic, if unsuc- 
ceasful, defense which all the world knows the 
South would make, when fighting for their firesides 
and property—nothing of the indescribable horrors 
of domestic and servile war—nothing of cities and 


| States sacked and conflagrated, before abolition 


could reach its final purpose of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality. That picture of disunion was drawn 
by Mr. Webster, on the 27th day of January, 
1830, nearly a quarter of a century ago, in words 
that breathe ind burn, and, hicuale often quoted, 
He said: 


“ While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, grati 
fying prospects spread out before us, for us and our children 
Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the vei. God grant 
that, in iny day, at least, that curtain may never rise. God 
opened what lies 
behind. When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may [ not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land rent with civil fueds, or drenched, it may be, with 
fraternal blood! T.et their last feeble and lingering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still fullbhigh ad 


| vaneed, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 


luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob 
scured, bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory 
as, What is all this worth? Nor those other words of de 
lusion and folly—Liberty first, and Union afterwards; but 


everywhere spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they floatover the sea, and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insepar 
able !”’ 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, | did not intend 
to have said anything, and I shall now occupy the 
attention of the Senate but a very few moments. 
Sut I feel that I should be doing injustice to my 
own feelings, and injustice to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, who has addressed the 
Senate to-day, if | were to fail at this time to ex- 
press the very great gratification with which I list- 
ened tohis speech. In saying that, | do not meaw 
to pass by entirely the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bancer,} for | listened to 
him, as I always do, with great pleasure; but jus- 
tice compels me to say that by far the best part 


| of his speech was the extract which he read from 


a former speech of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts. [Laughter.}] I listened to them 
both with great pleasure; but, sir, [ feel bound to 
say to-day that it is my deliberate conviction that 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, if he 
were actuated by as corrupt and selfish motives 
as can possibly be attributed to him, has, so far as 


| his own personal fame and reputation are eon- 


| slavery. 


cerned, done enough by the effort he has made 
here to-day to place himself side by side with the 
first orators of antiquity, and as far ahead of any 
living American orator as freedom is ahead of 
I believe that he has formed to-day a 


| new era in the history of the politics and of the 
| eloquence of the country; and that in future gen- 
| erations the young men of this nation will be stim- 


ulated to effort by the record of what an American 


| Senator has this day done, to which all the appeals 


| adequate. 


drawn from ancient history would be entirely in- 
Yes, sir, he has to-lay made a draft 
upon the gratitude of the friends of humanity and 
of liberty that will not be paid through many gen- 


| erations, and the memory of which shall endure 
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as long as the English language is spoken, or the 
history of this Republic formsa part of the annals 
of the world. That, sir, is what I believe; and if 
i had one other feeling or could indulge in it in 
reference to that effort, it would be a feeling of 
envy, that it was notin me to tread even at an 
humble distance in the path which he has so nobly 
and eloquently illustrated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, | will not 
protract thisdebate. 1 have no comments to make 
upon the speeches which have been made. The 
arguments against the fugitive slave law, when 
examined closely, are arguments against the Con- 
stitution of our country, and not against the pro- 
visions of the law which has been passed for the 
purpose of carrying that Constitution into effect. 
All that is said about the crime of slavery—about 
a law higher than the Constitution, which forbids 
obedience to human laws in conflict with the Di- 
vine law—the whole tenor of the objections that 
have been urged, are objections against the Con- 
stitution, rather than against the law. What 
would these gentlemen care for the form of pro- 
ceedings and provisions of the law, provided the 
fugitive was not to be returned to his master? The 
real objection is, that the fugitive iasent back, not 
that the form of trial does not satisfy them. I 
repeat that the real objection that is made in the 
country everywhere, is that the fugitive is sent 
back to his master, there to be tried whether he is 
& fugitive or not by the laws of the State from 
which he fled. That being the true character of 
the objection, gentlemen should pass over the law 
and make their assaults directly against the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in obedience to 
which the law was passed. Let them take the 
responsibility of an open and manly avowal of their 
real position. Let them proclaim to the world 
that they feel bound by conscientious scruples, to 
make violent resistance to the Constitution which 
our fathers have transmitted to us. Such is their 
evident meaning. All I have to say on that sub- 
ject is this, that the Constitution provides that a 
fugitive from service in one State, escaping into 
another, ‘* shall be delivered up.’’ The Constitu- 
tion also provides that no man shall be a Senator 
unless he takes an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. Then, | ask, how does a man acquire a 
right on this floor to speak, except by taking an 
oath to support and sustain the Constitution of 
the United States? And when he takes that oath, 
I do not understand that he has a right to have a 
mental reservation, or entertain any secret equivo- 
cation that he excepts that clause which relates to 
the surrender of fugitives from service. I know 
not how a man reconciles it to his conscience to 
take that oath to support the Constitution, when 
he believes that Constitution is in violation of the 
law of God. If aman thus believes, and takes 
the oath, he commits perfidy to his God, in order 
that he may enjoy the temporary honors of a seat 
upon this floor. In this point of view, itis simply 
a question of whether Senators will be true to their 
oaths, and true to the Constitution under which 
we live. 
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carry into effect the Constitution in all its parts, 


proclaiming that it is their duty, under an obliga- | 


tion to conscience, to violate both the Constitution 
and their oath, in order to avert what they believe 
an evil or a crime? 


These are my opinions upon this subject, and | 


hence I shall vote against the proposition to repeal 
the fugitive slave law, and for whatever appropri- 
ations are necessary to carry it into effect, believ- 
ing that it is my solemn duty, as it is my cheer- 
ful pleasure, to carry into effect every provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. President, I certainly do 
not desire to weary the Senate, at this late hour, 
by attempting to discuss the question which has 
been obtruded upon it to-day. But 1 may be 


allowed briefly to express my opinion, as I am | 


now, for the first time, called on to vote upon it in 
the Senate. 

I will say, sir, at the outset, that this is the first 
time in the course of my life that I have listened 
to the whole of an Abolition speech. I did not 
know that it was possible that I could endure a 


| speech for over three hours upon the subject of 


the abolition of slavery. But this oration of the | 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,] to- | 


day, has been so handsomely embellished with 
poetry, both Latin and English, so full of classical 
allusions and rhetorical flourishes, as to make it 
much more palatable than I supposed it could have 
been made. 

I do not see what object the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts could have had in view unless it was 
to excite in the free States of this Union a forcible 
resistance to the enactment of the last Congress 
known as ** the fugitive slave law.”’ In the exer- 
cise of that power which is vested in you under 


| the Constitution, you have attempted to give se- 
| curity to one of the institutions that exist in a por- 


tion of the States of this Confederacy. Does any 
man suppose that this Union can be maintained 
unless every section of it is secured in the enjoy- 
ment of its constitutional rights? Can the Union 
be maintained if one portion of the Confederacy 
is permitted to trample upon the rights of another? 
| apprehend it is too late in the day to discuss 
the constitutionality of the fugitive law. The 


| power of Congress to legislate on the subject is, 


Sir, whenever I come to the conclusion that I | 


cannot conscientiously perform my obligations 
under that instrument which | am sworn to sup- 
port, you will find me refusing to take office under 
this Government, and, at the same time, declar- 
ing myself for instant disunion, in order to release 
myself from any obligation which I cannot con- 
scientiously carry into effect. But, sir, so long as 
I am content to live under the Constitution, I will 
be faithful to all its provisions. I know of no 
other mode, I know of no other alternative, ex- 
cept to observe the Constitution, and the oath to 
support it, in its letter and its spirit. He who 
cannot do this has no right to bold office under 
this Government, or under the State governments, 
while the Constitution exists; for the Constitution 
of the United States requires all officers under the 
State governments to take an dath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States. Hence 
you cannot have a judge in any State, or a mem- 


in my Opinion, unquestionable. 
of 1793, containing provisions similar to those 
found in this act, was passed by the fathers of the 
Republic, who understood, perhaps, the Consti- 
tution quite as well as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sir, | look to no ‘higher law”’ than the Con- 
stitution of the United States in ascertaining the 
political rights of the members of this Confedera 


cy. I find that here is an institution fastened upon | 


this country, recognized by the Constitution, and 
lam willing to throw around it all the guarantees 
necessary to give it protection. Now that Con- 
gress, in the exercise of the power conferred by 
the Constitution, have legislated, and the public 
mind has become settled down, and there is a 
peaceable and quiet execution of the law in almost 
every section of the Union, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, by an inflammatory speech, indi- 
rectly, at least, counsels forcible resistance. Why 
this attempt to show the resemblance between the 


| fugitive slave law and the stamp act, which our 


ber of the Legislature, or any other officer, who || 


has not taken an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and thereby promised that 
every fugitive from service shall be delivered up. 

How is it, then, that we are told that men with 


these obligations resting upon them, who have |.dered men. 


revolutionary fathers resisted? The stamp act 
was resisted by revolution, by bloodshed. 

Mr.SUMNER. The stamp act was not re- 
sisted forcibly. 

Mr. WELLER. It was one of the acts which 
brought about the Revolation, which did result in 
bloodshed. 
fathers refused to execute. And is the Senator 
from Massachusetts prepared for this? Does he 
counsel the people of Massachusetts, as he has 
to-day, to resist the execution of the law? Does 
he not know that, if his counsel is taken, blood- 
shed is inevitable? Sir, I would rather be the 


\| lowest and humblest slave in all the land, than to 


have the blood of murdered men upon my hands. 
If the constituents of the Senator from Massachu- 


| setts follow his direction, if they obey his counsels, 


murder, I repeat, is inevitable; and upon your 


| hands, sir, ay, upon your hands, [addressing 


Mr. Sumner,] must rest the blood of those mur- 


appealed to God for the sincerity of their vow to |, yeur conscience sustain you in this? This forci- 


The former law || 


It was one of the acts which our | 


re you prepared for that? Would | 
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ble resistance is not only calcul 
the very foundation of our repu 
by dissolving the Union, bat t 
head of the learned Senator from Massac} 
Sacnusetts 
the blood of murdered men. He who counsel, 
murder is himself a murderer! Does he think 
that any officer, who is charged with the execasi, 
of the law of the land, will not execute jt? D.. 
he not know that force will be met by force? “ 
_ he approve of the murders at Christiana? Would 
a repetition of that horrible tragedy gratify his 
taste ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts has denounced 

, the slave-hunter as if he were a monster of most 
hideous mien! Who is the ** slave-hunter >” 4 
man who resides in one of the States of a. 
Union, in the possession of certain propert a 

| property around which the guarantees of legisla- 
tion have been thrown. That property escapes 
into a free State, and the owner pursues it, H, 
goes, then, under the law of Congress, for the 
purpose of recovering that which is regarded as 
property; and the Senator counsels the good peo- 
ple of Massachusetts to regard that law as similar 
to the stamp act, and to resort to revolution jn 
order to resist it! Does the Senator fully compre. 

/hend and properly apprec.ate the responsibility 
resting upon him? ; 

Mr. SUMNER. Allow me to correct the Sep. 
ator. I run a parallel between the slave act and 

| the stamp act; and in doing that I showed his. 

torically how our fathers opposed the stamp act, 
and my language was precisely this: That they 
rallied the country in peaceful phalanx against the 
execution of the act; that, within the bounds of the 
law and the Constitution, to that object they ded- 
icated the patriot energies of the land. Such was 
the language I employed, as near as I can recol- 
lect; and let me say, that not one word has fallen 

from my lips to-day, suggesting, in any way, a 

resort to force. 

Mr. WELLER. Then I entirely misunder- 
| stood the character of his speech, and the whole 
| tenor of his oration. 
| Mr.SUMNER. Most certainly you did. 
| Mr. WELLER. Then I must plead guilty to 

the humiliating charge of not being able to com- 
| prehend the English language. My friend from 
North Carolina |Mr. Banger] read extracts from 
a speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, de- 
livered before he came here, in which, while he 
seems to have said ironically, ‘* I do not counsel 
you to resistance,’’ uses language calculated to 
lead directly to the forcible resistance of the law. 

If that is not to be inferred from his speech to- 

| day; if any other construction can be fairly placed 
upon it, then I am unable to understand the force 
of English words. If, as he affirms, this act of 

|| Congress is a violation of the law of God, of the 

| Constitution of the United States, a * wicked, in- 

| famous, devilish law, abhorrent to every principle 
of religion and morality,’’ then a forcible resist- 
ance would be justifiable. So that the Senator 
cannot escape from the conclusion. 

But, Mr. President, I hold that it is not only 
your duty to throw around this institution of 
slavery all the guarantees which legislation de- 
mands, in accordance with the power given by 

| the Constitution, but you are bound as good citi- 
zens to avoid all agitation of that question in the 
free States. You are bound to prevent as far as 
possible any state of feeling from being engendered 

| calculated to prevent a just and fair execution of 
the law. You are under a solemn obligation as 
citizens of the Republic to abstain from pursuing 
| any course in the free States which is calculated 
to defeat the recovery of the property which may 
escape from the owner. You do not legislate 
upon the subject, it is true. You pass no law in 
Massachusetts prohibiting the slave-owner from 
going there in pursuit of his property—and why? 
Because you know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would declare that all that sort of 
legislation was unconstitutional and void. But 
you do more; you manufacture, by the sort of 
speeches we have heard here to-day, a state of 
public feeling which more effectually shuts out the 
slaveholder than any legislation you could adopt. 
Is that good faith amongst men and amongst States, 
all coufederated ther in one common Union? 
Does not common honesty require that we shall 
|, pursue that course toward each other which is 


Weller. 
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calculated to preserve the peace and quiet of the 
= Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 

his subject; I only rose to express briefly my 

opinions, and to give utterance to the feelings of | 
my heart. Perhaps it was not necessary that I 

should have expressed them—certainly not with | 
regard to those gentlemen with whom I have been 

associated in public life, and to whom I am per- 
gonally known. My opinions upon the subject 
have been well understood by them. I avowed 
them in 1848, when I had the high satisfaction of 
being beaten for Governor in the State of Ohio. 
Upon the Western Reserve, the hot-bed of aboli- 
tionism—that section of my native State where 
the sentiments avowed by the Senator from Mas- 
sschusetts will be appreciated—there I told his 
Abolition friends that if I were elected by two 
yotes, and ascertained that two abolitionists had 
yoted for me, I would resign the office and go 
home. You may infer from that, sir, what my 
sentiments have been toward the Abolitionists. | 
And now, sir, let me say in conclusion, that | am 
content with the Constitution as it is. It has 
made us a great and prosperous nation—a happy 
and free people—contented at home, respected 
abroad. I desire to devote all the energies of my 
soul to its perpetuity; but [ cannot see how it can 
be perpetuated except by securing to each State the 
undisturbed enjoyment of its constitutional rights. 

Mr.CHASE. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovexas] has made a very serious 
charge against all those who propose to vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. He has charged us with infidelity—delib- 
erate and purposed infidelity—to the Constitution 
we have sworn to support. 

Sir, l repel the charge. I deny it in its letter, 
and in its spirit—in its whole breadth, and in all 
its detail. The argument which my friend from 
Massachusetts has addressed to us to-day, was 
not an assault upon the Constitution. It was 
anoble vindication of that great charter of gov- | 
ernment from the perversions of the advocates of 
the fugitive slave act. ° 

Why, sir, what is the very first proposition 
which the advocates of that act are bound to main- | 
tain? Is it not this: that the power to enact it has 
been granted in the Constitution to Congress? 
And what has the Senator from Massachusetts 
asserted? That the fugitive servant clause of the 
Constitution is a clause of compact between the 
States, and confers no legislative power upon Con- 
gress. He hasarrayed history and reason in sup- 
port of this proposition; and I avow my convic- | 
tion, now and here, that, logically and historically, 
his argument is impregnable—entirely impreg- 
nable. 

Now, sir, before gentlemen undertake to charge || 
us with treason, let them answer the argument of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. Until they do | 
that, let them understand that the supporters of 
the fugitive law are quite as obnoxious to the 
charge as its opponents. 

Something has been said in censure of the Sen- 
ator for having spoken at all on this subject to- 
day. We are told that the session approaches its 
close, and that business presses. I do not under- 
take to interpret the Senator’s motives; but I know, 
and you know, that, weeks ago, he asked the Sen- 
ate to consider a resolution which he had laid upon 
your table that he might have an opportunity of 
submitting the views which he has now delivered 
with so much eloquence and power. Then, sir, 
we Were not pressed with business. Then wead- | 
journed over Saturdays. And yet the Senate, apon 
the yeas and nays, refused his request. During the 
three sessions | have occupied a seat in this Cham- 
ber, I never before knew the courtesy of a hearing | 
refused to a Senator under similar circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT. [| think the honorable Sen- | 
ator is mistaken. 

Mr. CHASE, The Chair corrects me. Lonly 
state my own recollection. If thereisan instance | 
of such refusal I should be glad to hear it named. | 

inly, within the last few days, when theSen- | 
ator from New York expressed a wish to be heard |, 
on the resolution relating to the fisheries, and some | 
indisposition was manifested to the postponement |, 


of the debate for his convenience, more than one | 


to address the Senate, was a courtesy never re- 
fused here. 

Weil, sir, when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was thus refused a hearing, what option was 
left to him? His sense of public duty antl personal 
obligation required him to declare his views on the 
great subject he had discussed before the close of 
this session. You denied him a convenient oppor- 
tunity. That denial compelled him to avail him- 
self of an inconvenient opportunity. You refused 
an ordinary courtesy of the Senate; that refusal 


| constrained him to avail himself of his right as a 


Senator. I rejoice that he has done so. The coun- 
try will hear and judge. Let those who condemn 
the speech answer its logic and falsify its history 
if they can. : 

While I do not pretend to interpret the motives 
of the Senator, there ig one consideration which, 
{ can readily imagine, may have had no little 
weight with him. His speech will be received as 
an emphatic protest against the slavish doctrine of 
finality in legislation which two of the political 
conventions recently held have joined in forcing 
upon the country. Itisa novel doctrine in this 
country that an act of Congress, not in itself a con- 
tract, is incapable of repeal or essential modifica- 
tion. I[t is utterly repugnant to the principles of 
the Democratic faith and to the spirit of the Amer- 
ican prose: No act of Congress, with the excep- 
tion I just named, is irrepealable. No act of Con- 
gress 1s beyond the judgment and the reach of the 
people, who make Representatives, and Senators, 
and Presidents. 

This attempt to exalt the fugitive slave act above 
the people will prove abortive. I do not know 
when the hour for its repeal will arrive; but you 
may rely upon it it will come. I believe, indeed, 
that the time is not very distant when the people 
of this country will become satisfied that Congress 
has no power to legislate on this subject; and, 
while recognizing and fulfilling in its whole extent 
every obligation which the Constitution really im- 
poses, will sweep this law from the statute-book 
as an usurpation of undelegated power. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that in my judgment 
the speech of my friend from Massachusetts will 
mark an ERAin American history. It will dis- 
tinguish the day when the advocates of that theory 
of governmental policy, constitutional construc- 
tion, which he has so ably defended, and so bril- 
liantly illustrated, no longer content to stand on 
the defensive in the contest with slavery, boldly 
attacked the very citadel of its power in that doc- 
trine of finality, which two of the political parties 
of the country, through their national organiza- 


_ tions, are endeavoring to establish as the impreg- 


nable defense of its usurpations. 

Let me say further—and I will no longer tres- 
pass upon the indulgence of the Senate—that, in 
my judgment, the country will only find repose 
from the slavery agitation, when Congress shall 
cease to legislate on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. DOWNS. All that we want now is peace. 

Mr. CHASE. May you have it, and that 
speedily. But allow me to say that there can be 
no peace until the Congress of the United States, 


| returning to the original policy of the founders of 


the Republic, and disclaiming all jurisdiction over 
the subject of slavery, shall maintain freedom 
wherever the national jurisdiction is exclusive, 
and leave the whole subject of slavery and the ex- 
tradition of slaves, to the States, to be disposed of 
according to their own sense of justice, of good 
faith, and of sound policy. Then the question of 
slavery will be withdrawn from these halls, and 
will cease to vex our councils and embarrass our 
legislation. Then the Government of the Union, 


, confining its regards to those great matters of for- 


eign and domestic policy which the Constitution 


| has confided to it, will cease to encroach upon the 


rights of the States and the liberties of individuals. 
Then we shall have peace. Then, indeed, agita- 


tion will subside, and harmony will be restored. | 


I look for that time. I believe it will come, and I 
know of no object worthier of the best efforts of 
patriots, or to which I am more willing to devote 
mine, than that of hastening its coming. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. President, we have four days 
more of this session remaining. Six hours we 
have occupied to-day, and none of the appropria- 


gentleman remarked, that, to givea Senator a hear- || tion bills are yet passed. Six hours of this day 


ing on asubject on which he deemed it his duty |, have been occupied by making speeches upon a , a breaking up of this Government. 
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subject that no manjn the Senate will pretend to 
say will change a single vote upon the matter. ‘The 
Senate of the United States, therefore, which is 
pressed with business of vast ‘importance, and 
much of it ofan important character I have in my 
desk, which must necessarily be unattended to in 
consequence of the presstrre of time, has been used 
as a sort of stump from which to address the com 
munity on a very agitating q i hope, and 
trust, and pray, that it may now cease, and that we 
may come to voting; for I do not believe, if we sit 
here for six months, and make these rhetorical 
flourishes, these appeals to ancient history, and 
these quotations of poetry and Latin, that they 
will operate upon a single Senator. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, I shall certain 
ly not enter into a debate at this late period of the 
session, upon a subject which would requirea very 
extended examination. As, however, lam called 
upon, for the first time, to record my vote with 
reference to the fugitive law, I will express, in a 
very few words, the position which | occupy. 

Sir, the Constitution declares, in so many words, 
that a fugitive held to labor in one State escaping 
into another, ** shall be delivered up.”” Anothe 
clause in the Constitution declares that Congress 
shall have power “to enact all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers,’’ which had been enu- 
merated, ** and all other powers vested by this Con 
stitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.”” Now, 
sir, this ‘provision in the Constitution, that fugi- 
tive slaves ‘* shall be delivered up,’ is the supreme 
law of the land. No law can be made in any 
State of this Union in conflict with it, and all laws 
that are necessary to carry that provision into 
effect, may, by the express grant of the Constitu- 
tion, be enacted by Congress. In pursuance, 
therefore, of the letter of the Constitution—of the 
most unequivocal provision of the Constitution— 
a law was passed in the year 1793, and that law, 
in every point now in controversy, has been ad 
judged by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be constitutional and valid. The law of the last 
Congress contains no power that is not embraced 
in the law of 1793; and I feel justified in saying, 
in my place here, that the supreme judicial tribunal 
of this country would unanimously declare this 
law, as they have declared the former law, to be 
strictly constitutional. I profess to have some 
knowledge of the opinion of-the legal profession 
throughout this country, and I venture to affirm 
that it is the universal opinion of that profes- 
sion—I do not mean absolutely universal—-but 
with scarcely an exception—without an exception 
worthy of note—that this law is constitutional, 
and in strict pursuance of the provision to which 
I have referred. 

Now, sir, the idea has been put forth by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that there is a higher 
law than the Constitution; that a citizen may set 
up his own private judgment in opposition to the 
express letter of the Constitution—in opposition 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court, and declare 
a law to be unconstitutional and to be void; and 
he presses upon the people of this couutry, by 
argument, doctrines that lead inevitably to the re- 
sistance of the law—to direct, open, forcible re- 
sistance. Sir, I listened attentively to the speech 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
and, if I was able to understand him, the principal! 
object of that speech was to assail the existence 
of slavery in the States, and to denounce the re 
quirement, that those who were held to service, 
and had fled to another State, should be delivered 
up under the provision of the Constitution. — I 
say, that all the topics that are urged upon the 
country, tending to create dissatisfaction with 
this law, are based fundamentally wpon_the idea 
that slaves ought not to be returned, and that the 
Constitution ought in that respect to be altered, 
that the letter, the spirit, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution itself should be 
repudiated. I therefore regard this whole agita- 
tion as an agitation against the Constitution, 

Nothing will satisfy those who have expressed 
opposition to the fugitive law, but the repeal of 
the Constitution. And we know, that if they 


1estion. 


| could carry out their measures, the result would 


inevitably be a dissolution of this Union, and 
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responsibility as a membemM@f this Senate, I say || 
that the people of the North are not prepared for || 


any such step asthis. I say that we are not pre- 
pared to enjoy all the benefits of the C 

and of the compromises of the Constitution, and 
yet refuse, on their part, to carry out in good faith 
a provision that was meant for the benefit of the 
southern portion of the country. No, sir; we 
know that we derive immense benefits; we know 
that the people of the North are benefited, per- 


haps beyond those of any other portion of the | 
country, by the compromises of the Constitution. | 
I will not enter into a | 


I will not go into them. 
specification of those benefits; but I say, that 


while we enjoy them—while we have prospered | 


and grown under them to our present opulence 
and power, we are not prepared to break our faith 
with the other States of the Confederacy. No, 


sir; we go—the people of the North go—for the | 


faithful execution of the fugitive law; to carry out 
the provision of the Constitution in good faith, 
honestly, not evasively; not keeping oo 
to the ear, and breaking it to the hope. he pub- 


lic sentiment at the North is for the honest, true, 


faithful execution of the Constitution, and the | 


compacts of the Constitution. I think that there 


Constitution and the execution of its provisions. 
I speak what I know; and the greater the discus- 
sion-——the greater the agitation—the more univer- 
sal that opinion will be. 

If the doctrines broached by the Senator from 
Massachusetts be true, I do not see why he should 
stop at avoiding the execution of the fugitive law— 
a law of Congress carrying out one of the clearest 
and plainest provisions of the Constitution. The 
very reasons upon which that opposition is founded 
would justify taking up arms, invading the South, 
and setting their slaves at liberty. 
pared for that? Sir, I say, as 
that the popular sentiment of the North is right on 
this subject, 
do not mean every individual; but I say that the 


sound public sentiment of the North upon this | 


se 30 is right, with the exception of a very lim- 
ited class. 

[ did not intend to say as much as I have said, 
nor indeed, to say anything on this subject; but I 
could not .give a vote on a measure of this kind 
without stating the position which I occupied in 
relation to it. And without stating my entire ap- 


probation of the law of Congress, of the compro- | 


mises of the last Congress, and the importance of 
carrying them out in good faith, 1 am happy to 
say that the country will do it. 
say, that the time has gone by when any substan- 


tial evil can be done by opposition to these com- || 


promises—the compromises of the Constitution, 
or of the last Congress. 

I had hoped that the agitation here had ceased; 
that the subject would not be introduced again. 
No one supposes that by the introduction of it any 
legislation wiil be effected. It is introduced here 


for other purposes, and the principal purpose | 
which lies at the foundation of every objection, is | 


that which I have already stated. It is, that this 


plain and explicit provision of the Constitution | 
should not be carried out; but that object is one | 
which will never be accomplished while this Gov- | 


ernment shall continue to exist. 

Mr.SUMNER. The Senator will allow me to 
ask him a question. If I understand him rightly, 
he said that this subject was introduced by me. 


I deprecate no criticism on this account, out I | 


would ask him if it was not primarily introduced 
by the Committee on Finance of this body, in its 
amendment to this bill? 

Mr. TOUCEY. 
ator from Massachusetts, with all courtesy, No, 
sir, it was not, 

Mr. BRADBURY. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut allow me to ask the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. TOUCEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRADBURY. 1 would ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as he proposed that Con- 
gress should repeal the law for the return of fugi- 
tive slaves, and therefore for carrying out the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, whether he believes the 
State which he so ably represents would pass a 


law which should effectually return the fugitive 


onstitution, || 
| swer that question. 


tory put to me b 
| setts. 


| but for purposes other than that. 


Are they pre- | 
have said before, || 


I do not mean in every locality. I | 


| provision. 


I am happy to | 


i such a law. 
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slave according to the Constitution? Would the || 


honorable Senator aid in the passage of such a 
law ? 
Mr. SUMNER. I leave Massachusetts to an- 


At the proper moment she 


will be heard. 
Mr. TOUCEY. 


I will answer the interroga- 
the Senator from Massachu- 


But the Senator from Massachusetts has moved 
an amendment proposing to repeal a law that is 
not involved in the question of these expenses. 


He has denounced the validity of that law, and | 


has gone into an argument to prove that slavery 
ought to be abolished; and the whole foundation 


of his argument is not s6 much that the law itself | 


ought to be repealed for any intrinsic reasons as 
that the object of the Constitution, in his judg- 
ment, ought not to be carried out. 
expectation that any legislation would take place, 


purposes are, 1 need not mention. 


|| I said, sir, that 1 had hoped that this subject | 
is no public opinion there, beyond a very limited | 
number, that 1s opposed to the good faith of the | 


would not be introduced here. I think I can say, 


a cessation of this agitation. 


the subject. I shall vote, of course, as every Sen- 


ator knows, against the amendment of the honor- | 


able Senator from Massachusetts, for the reasons 
I have stated. 

Mr. BRADBURY. Mr. President, I believe 
that while we live under the Constitution and en- 
joy the benefits of its provisions, we should live 
up to its requirements. One of these requirements 
is, that ** no person held to service or labor in one 
‘ State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
‘ other, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
‘ ulation therein, be discharged from such service 
‘ or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
‘ party to whom such service or labor may be 


|| *due.”? Some law is necessary to carry out this 
Such law must be enacted either by | 


Congress or the States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the duty devolves on Congress. The 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts denies the 


power of Congress to pass any law for this pur- | 


pose, and contends it should be left to the States 
alone. I asked the honorable Senator whether he 
believed that the State which he represents would 


|| enact any law that would fully and effectually 
carry out this provision for the rendition of fugi- | 


tives, and whether he would aid in the passage of 
The honorable Senator replied, 
‘* Massachusetts must answer for herself.”” He 


| had not the confidence in her action to say that 


his State would pass any such law. The honor- 
able Senator assuredly ought to know what is the 
sentiment of the State which he represents. He 
feels no confidence; it comes then to this: that if 
we adopt his theory, denying the power of Con- 
gress, and repudiating the decisions of the Su- 

reme Court, if we repeal the existing law and 
eave it to States which refuse to act, the practical 
effect is, to nullify an express stipulation of the 
Constitution itself. There can be no other conclu- 
sion. We leave that to be done by States which 
they will not do, wherever the Senator’s senti- 
ments prevail. Let us come, then, to the substance 





I answer the honorable Sen- | 


It is to render an express stipulation of the Con- 
stitution nugatory. The true question, then, is, 
whether we will repudiate and abandon the Con- 
stitution and the Union, with all its countless 
blessings, or stand up to the requirements of the 
compact upon which our Government rests. 


Constitution, I will live wp to its requirements. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, all legislative 


| I repeat again, sir, that while I live under the 
| 
} 


'| enactments, except those which embody within 
| themselves special provisions for their own limit- 
} ation, are of course 0 

| the way of modification or repeal, by the same 


n to future action, either in 


power which gave them being. Bat there are many 
acts, however, which, either to repeal or to modi- 








_ ly opposed to moral right. To repe 
/alaw under such circumstances, would be an ae 

equally arbitrary and unjust as to Po 
| emn contract. 


_law for the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
The amendment of the Committee on Fi- | 
nance provides merely for the payment of the legal | 
expenses incurred in the execution of the laws. | 


|, protect what our Constitution and laws 
And he has || 
gone into the subject not, | apprehend, under the | 


What those || 





and effect of the honorable Senator’s proposition. | 
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fy, would be palpably unjust; and which cases, 
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legislative action to that effect would 


Stand direc. 
al or modify 


= : Violate & sol- 
In this same light, 1 should look 
on the repeal or modification of tho 


4 7 se acts usuy 
denominated the compromise acts uly 


» including the 
These 


acts were passed as acts of concession and concil 


iation, at a period when agitation and exe; , 
had hidoen ths Union to its very pg 
threatened to burst asunder the bands that bind 
together these States in their Federal eaben 
These acts, the fruits of mutual concessions je. 
tween the North and the South, were framed ana 
passed in good faith, to settle the Policy of the 
Government in respect to the matters to which 
they refer; to produce public tranquillity; to re. 
lieve the fears and apprehensions of the people; to 
: : recognize 
as property, in the hands of its legal owners, and 
to tomer inviolate the Union of the States. 

ll friends of the Union; all citizens interested 
in the settlement of the questions which then 
agitated the country to such an alarming extent— 
and they constituted then, as they do now, a vas: 


|| majority of our citizens—had then the right, and 
with truth, that the people of this country desire || 
The people rejoice | 
| that this topic has been disposed of. And the in- | 
troduction of it here again, | regard as a great pub- || 
lic calamity. But, sir, I do not intend to go into | 


they have it now, to consider those questions set- 
tled by the compromise, and settled forever, or a: 
least until those most deeply interested might con- 
sider those laws no longer necessary, and mutual- 
ly and voluntarily assent to their repeal. Unless 
such was the intention of these laws, they were 
deceptive, and the act of passing them hypocriti- 
cal. But if enacted, as I verily believe, in good 
faith, with a view to the future, and as a radical 
cure for the evil to which they were applied, the 
friends of the Union, in every section of our wide- 
ee eat country, have the right to demand 
their ee and faithful execution, without 
repeal, and without modification by the Govern- 
ment. 

But it is the act for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves that constitutes the subject of agitation. It 
is this that disorganizers, and advocates of the 
higher law, have fixed upon as the special object 
of settled hostility; and it is this law they have 
determined by all means, fair or foul, to resist, 
and finally to overthrow, in violation of constitu- 
tional obligations, and the indisputable constitu- 
tional rights of the South. Sir, when a body of 
men discard the Constitution of our country, and 
trample it under their feet, because it does not hap- 
pen in certain provisions to square with their no- 
tions—when men, warned beforehand, still bend 
all their energies to prodace a state of things which 
must, should they succeed, end in anarchy and 
civil war—when fanatics trample the sacred Scrip- 
tures in the dust, because those Scriptures do not 
inculcate the one idea of fanaticism, and denounce 
and anathematize all the world calls good and 
holy,—lI say, sir, when men so far forget them- 
selves, and their obligations to their country and 
their God, as to commit such acts, it is but of 
little use to attempt to argue with them. [ there- 
fore speak only for myself, to this honorable 
body, and through this to my fellow-citizens, who 
recognize their obligations as men and as citizens 
to the Constitution and the laws—to God and 
their country. 

I consider the Constitution of the United States 
as my political oracle, and deem that it should be 
so considered by every American citizen. There 
may be provisions in that time-honored instru- 
ment which might be modified with advantage, 
and possibly dispensed with altogether. But it's 
the palladium of our rights—framed by as wise 
and patriotic body of men as ever adorned this or 
any other country, and the fruits of long and ma- 
ture deliberation, in the midst of numerous con- 
flicting interests, it embodies all that is mecessary 
for our rule of government, and to provide for the 
prosperity and happiness of our country. This 
same Constitution was deliberately and solemnly 
adopted by the States, though with hesitancy and 
fears by some of them, and even to this day '8 
venerated and sustained by the people. [t has 
disappointed the fears of its early opponents, and 
more than realized the sanguine expectations of 
its friends. This Constitution confers on Con- 
gress certain powers. These powers are defined 
and limited. These powers Congress cannot 
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transcend. The people of the States have reserved || Imagine the thief, the robber, the murderer, 


1 themselves certain powers and certain rights, 
jimited and defined only by will, so long as they 
interfere not with the powers vested in Congress. 
By these reserved powers, in accordance with 
these reserved rights, certain States recognize prop- 
ety in slaves. The Constitution guaranties pro- 
tection to this property, under certain circum- 
stances, and this guarantee the Congress of the 
United States, by virtue of its constitutional obli- 
gations, is bound to execute. This is one of the 
conditions of our political compact; and, sir, much 
as | love the Union, I hold that no State is bound 


|| arraigned before the judicial tribunal. 
|| dence is direct and positive. 
| can possibly exist in the mind of any one. Bat, 


by it, or can be bound by it, politically or morally, | 


ionger than the constitutional guarantee for the 
rotection of life and property shall be continued 
and faithfully carried out. And, sir, what is the 
fugitive slave law, but a law to execute this 
guarantee? ; 

People may honestly differ even in regard to 
questions of morality. We are so variously con- 


stituted, and reared under such a great variety of | 


circumstances, that we cannot all look at things 
through the same medium. I may think that 
property in slaves cannot exist on the ground of 
moral principle, 


My friend from a slave State, | 


himself a slave-owner, may think differently. | 
Well, if it be an offense against morality to own | 


slaves, the sin is his, not mine. It need not dis- 
turb my conscience. 


even an unpardonable sin, is not to be answered 


The slavery of the South, if || 


and atoned for by the people of the North. They | 


have nothing to do with it. 


Slavery is an institu- || 


tion of the States themselves; and we make our- | 


selves just as ridiculous by decrying those States, 


and attempting to drive them out of the Union, on | 
account of slavery, as we should in refusing to | 


consummate a treaty with some foreign nation, 
because that nation held slaves or bowed in devo- 
tion to a heathen god. 

I feel free to say that I regret that slavery was 
ever introduced into any of the States of this Union; 
and were the question now for its introduction 
into the United States, no one could more heartily 
oppose it than | would. I would move heaven 
and earth to save us from the mighty evil. I would 
invoke Heaven with all the earnestness and zeal of 


a parent pleading for his first born, to avert from | 
my country a curse so heavy. But, sir, it is not | 


so, The evilis among us; the curse rests upon us; 
and I see no way to remove it, without the crea- 
tion of an evil greater, a curse more heavy—the 
ruin of the master and the destruction of the slave. 


But, sir, the fugitive law—the law for the ren- | 


dition of fugitive slaves to their owners—is now 
the great bone of contention. 
seem horrified at the idea that they or anybody 
else should be required to aid in the execution of 
this law, and not be saved harmless for its viola- 
tion. Does this law violate any of my personal 
rights as a citizen? 
personal rights of any 
Certainly not, except it be a personal right to re- 
sist the execution of any law we may not happen 
to like. That incalculable mischief, and even the 
destruction of everything in the form of govern- 
ment, would result from such a state of things, 
“ae but few words to show. 

ake the rule laid down by the opponents of 


this law, and make an universal application of it, | 


and see what would be the results. The rule has 
been denominated the ‘* higher law,” in other 
words, the moral law; or, in the words of the 
New Testament, ‘* As ye would that men should 


do unto you, do ye even so unto them.”’ Sir, I give | 


intono man, in my veneration for, and attach- 
ment to, this sublime rule of right, the true con- 


And certain people | 


Does it violate any of the || 
citizen of a free State? | 





The evi- 
Not adoubt of guilt 


fore conviction, the culprit or his counsel ap- 


|| peals to the court and jury under the “ higher 


law’’—the divine law—** As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even sv unto them.”’ 
Think you, sir, there would be a man on the 
bench or in the jury-box who would not, if in 


| the place of the criminal, wish the judge and jury 
| to acquit him? 


And if the views of the higher- 
law advocates be correct, why not? A great 
many people in this country are, in principle, 
opposed to the punishment of any crime by death; 
but still such punishment is inflicted by law in 
most of the States. Would it not be quite as 
right, quite as much an act of humanity, and quite 
as much in accordance with the higher law, ac- 
cording to the conscientious views of such persons, 
to rescue a fellow-being from the gallows, as to 
rescue a slave from bondage? Why, then, should 
they not do it under the same rule? But, sir, 


| this law, the higher law, was never designed for 


any such purpose. Its object was to regulate 
intercourse between man and man. The spirit 
that dictated to the servant to be sabject to his 


| master, could never have enjoined it on others to 


aid his escape. The same spirit that commanded 
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down so as to makéit comport with that interest. 
When the fulfillment of this law to the extent 
higher-law men give it, is te cost them nothing, 
and is to create personal notoriety or political cap- 
ital, nothing can exceed their show of philanthro- 
py; but bring them down to common transactions 
of life, and to the affairs of the community of 
which they are membets, where the fulfillment of 
the higher law, according to their interpretation, 
will cost money, or involve hazard, and you hear 
no more of it. Oh! no; that alters the case. It 
is no longer my bull that gored your ox, but your 
bull that gored my ox. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Thisisa very interesting, and 
to some of us, delicate question. I should like 
very much, before the vote is taken, to see the 
Senate full. An unusual number of Sena‘ors from 
the free States, on the other side of the Chamber, 
are notin their seats. If they have left for the 
purpose of avoiding a vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, it is proper that fact 
should be known. 

Mr. President, I did not vote for the fugitive 
slave law on the question of its final passage, for 


| the reason that I was not in my place at the time 


the vote was taken. I was accidentally absent. 
Had I been here it is well understood I would 
have voted for it. I was honored with a place on 
the Committee of Thirteen, which framed and re- 


obedience to the civil magistrate, and those ing ported the compromise measures. I supported 


authority, would never have enjoined it on men 


| to resist the laws. 


I know, sir, that the general plea in behalf of 
this agitation against the fugitive slave law, and 


| for its final repeal, is philanthropy—the professed 


desire to ameliorate the condition of suffering hu- 
manity; but | confess, for one, it is beyond the 
ken of my mental vision, to discover how the 


| cause of philanthropy and humanity is to be pro- 


moted by a process tending to produce anarchy, 
strife, and, perhaps, civil war and bloodshed, for 


_ the sake of aiding the escape of a few fugitives 


from bondage, and especially when, nine times 


| out of ten, the condition of those fugitives, in- 


stead of being improved, is absolutely made worse. 
My own views of philanthropy and humanity 
lead me to the conclusion that, of two evils, we 
should choose the least; and I certainly form no 
just estimate of the enormous difference between 
the evils resulting from the return of a few fugi- 
tive slaves to their owners, and those to result to 
the entire people of the United States, froma course 
likely to annihilate the glorious fabric of the A mer- 
ican Union. 
this subject: I shall be borne out in the statement 
by every resident in a slave State, and by every 
man from the free States personally conversant 
with the subject, that, in proportion as the agita- 
tors have pushed their movements ahead, the 
privileges of the slaves have been curtailed; and 
that for all the fancied benefits secured to the few 


| hundreds of fugitives who have escaped beyond re- 





call, the millions remaining are made to suffer ten- 
fold disadvantages. Whether such a result, in 


| itself be right or wrong, matters not in the argu-" 


ment; the slave-owner has felt himself compelled 
to act on the defensive, to protect himself and his 
property. Admitting, then, that the hundreds of 
fugitives may be benefited by their change; the 
aid rendered them in the free States, and the set- 
tled determination to pursue that course, has in- 
directly inflicted a tenfold injury on the remaining 
millions. On which side, then, is philanthropy? 
I contend, then, that, even for the athe of the great 
body of the slaves themselves, this law ought to 
continue in full force, and to be rigidly executed. 

I should have more charity for those who agi- 


those measures, each and every one of them, sep- 
arately and collectively, in committee and before 
the Senate, from the beginning to the end of that 
controversy, as is well known to the members of 


| that committee and the Senate; and an expla- 
| nation on this point is only made necessary now 
| from the fact that a failure to vote on that bill has 


given to some fault-finders and demagogues, who 
are interested in misrepresenting all that I say and 
do here, an opportunity of exciting some prejudice 
against me, where my opinions and course are not 
generally known. ‘This being the first opportu- 
nity I have had of making an explanation upon a 


| legislative proposition, to which these remarks 
| would be germane, I know the Senate will excuse 
| this seeming departure from the rules of debate. 
| | do not propose now to enter upon an examin- 

ation of the reasons that existed then, and still 
| exist, for the passage and maintenance of the law 


»roposed to be repealed by the amendment of the 
1onorable Senator from Massachusetts. Nothing 
I could say would alter his, or the opinions of 


| those fanatics who think and act with him. They 
And there is still another view of 


are joined to their idols, and have their own pecu- 
liar reasons for desiring to continue the agitation 
of this question. If I felt that it was incumbent 
on me to find a justification for my support of the 
‘* fugitive slave law,”’ I would, as the Senator 
from Illinois has just done, point to the Constitu- 
tion which forms this Confederacy, and say that, 
having taken an oath to support it, so long as I 
remain a law-maker under it, I shall ever hold 
myself ready and willing to aid in the enactment 
of all laws having for their object the aid necessary 
to carry into effect every one of its requirements, 
It is unnecessary for me to say that I regard the 


| law proposed to be repealed as necessary to carry 


out that clause of the Constitution which provides 
that **no person held to service or labor in one 


' ¢ State, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
| © of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
| © from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
| * up on claim of the party to whom such service 


” 3ut the Constitution 


‘or labor may be due. 
forms no guide for those who advocate the ** higher 


| law,”’ and it is rather a waste of time to call their 


attention to it and seek to enforce its mandates, so 
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in having it strained, and twisted, and warped, to |! at all consistent. They claim, as their rule of || While upon the floor, | must be indulged with 


prove a favorite theory, while we leave it un- |! action, the higher law: “‘ As ye would that men || one other remark in connection with this import- 
touched and unused in other cases, and particu- 


larly in cases to which it is legitimately applicable. 
The application of this law is, as I understand it, 
that if 1 were in the condition of the fugitive slave, 
my wish would be that some one would aid me, 
“and thus evade the law; that hence, it becomes 


my duty to do so, because I should do unto him || do by others. It does most assuredly smack a || that any considerable portion of that party of the 


| should do unto you, do 
as | should wish him to do unto me. Now, I s of inconsistency, to say the least of it, for a || free States are hostile to southern institutions. 


| 
centration of all moral ethics; but I do not believe || tate for the repeal of the fugitive law, were they || far as they are concerned. 
ye even so unto them.” 
‘ 


ant subject—and that is, as to the difference of 
This law, as regards fugitive slaves, is interpreted | 
according to its most possible extensive meaning. | 
Thus: as you would a man to do all in his power, | 
even to the violation of law and the rights of prop- | 
erty, to rescue you from bondage, so you shee d 


position of the two great parties in the free States 
on the subject of domestic slavery. It is a fact 
not to be concealed, that the great body of the 
| Demoeratic party of this country are sound on 
|| this question. It is an entire mistake to suppose 
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hold that, to carry this higher law out in this || man to give this wide and extensive meaning to || Many of them, doubtless, regard slavery as an 
manner, it would be absolutely impossible ever to || the higher law, in this solitary case, and, in every |! evil; but the remedy for that evil they claim no 
inflict legal punishment for crime, even on the || other conceivable case, in which his own personal || right to prescribe or administer; on the contrary, 
most atrocious wretch. interest is brought into it, to narrow its meaning || with one voice, they unite in urging the represent- 
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atives of their opinions in Congress to carry out 
the requirements of the Constitution in good faith. 
I wish, sir, I could say as much in behalf of the 
Whig party of this country. If this remark were 


| selected with special reference to the soundness of 


true of them there would not be enough “ higher- | 


law’’ men to be found to make mile stones of, and 
we would have peace and quietude here in Con- 


gress, instead of the unsound demoralizing doctrine | 


heard to-day from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

if my remarks, in reference to the comparative 
soundness of the two parties, need confirmation, 
it may be found in the character and position of 
the candidates they have chosen to fill the highest 
executive offices known to the Constitution. Had 


Genera! Pierce and yourself, sir, occupied a doubt- | 


ful or an equivocal position on the compromise 
question, neither of you would have been nom- 
inated. 


their passage, contributed, in no small degree, to 
lace you forward as the standard-bearers of the 
Bessiceat, Can any Senator, on the other side 
of the Chamber, say thus much for the Whig 
party, and for their candidates, particularly Gen- 
eral Scott? I doubt it. 


The known devotion of each of you to | 
this series of measures, before as well as since | 


It is well known that his | 


equivocal position—claimed as he has been on | 


both sides of this question—gave him the strength 
North that resulted in his nomination; and his 


peculiar friends and advisers, at least those who | 


are thus understood on this floor are not now in 
their places—I allude more particularly to the Sen- 
ator from New York 
eant fact. Sir, the only way to silence fanaticism, 
put down agitation and agitators, is, for the sound 
men of all parties to refuse countenance and sup- 
port to those who will either ne or by impli- 
cation lend themselves to the unholy purposes of 
those disturbers of the public peace. 





which is rather a signifi- | 


Sir, I am against the amendment of the Senator | 


from Massachusetts. I am against any and all 
propositions intended to disturb what are known as 
the ‘* compromise measures.”’ 
class of politicians who cry repeal, and set up the 
‘*higher law”’ as their vale of action, for I have 


I am against that | 


no confidence in their political sincerity. And, sir, | 


in uttering these opinions, it is proper J should 
say, and [ am proud to have it in my power to 
say, that they are supported by atleast nine tenths 
of the voters of Indiana. 
Indiana unite in opposing and repudiating Dis- 
unionists Southand Abolitionists North; and when 


gentlemen here undertake to describe the general |, 


discontent prevailing against the ‘* compromise 
measures,’’ the fugitive slave law included, | will 
exempt the State I represent. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should not | 


have said a word on this subject, if it had not been 
for the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Indiana. I had a disposition and wish to make a 
few remarks, but [ should have foregone that wish 
if those remarks had not been made. I am not 


one of those who find fault with the Senator from | 


Massachusetts for occupying the time of the Sen- 
ate to-day. It was his right to do it, and I am 


the country the designs and intentions of the party 
which he represents. Hitherto, bold as the gentle- 


men who profess to represent that party upon this | 


floor have been, they have not come out with the 
fullness and frankness of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, 
fair exposition of his views, and of the intentions 
of those of whom he is a leader. 


in some sort with the party to which that Senator 
belongs, have believed that the war which was 
made was a war within the Constitution. When 
they are made to understand that it is a war upon 


the Constitution, I tell you that they will be no | 


longer found fighting under that banner; but they 
will array themselves, as hitherto, on one side or 


the other—in the ranks of the Whigs, or in the |, 


ranks of the Democrats, If the wish of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana had really been as his words 
purport, he would not have attempted to introduce 
party politics into this question. I am never in 
the habit of referring invidiously to the conduct 


of parties, as you will all bear me witness, and as | 
and Democrats, will bear me | 
witness at home; but when the Senator undertakes | ern men and a : epet 
to say that the candidates of one party were || against that provision. Very possibly I did my- || tive, ‘* Do you persist in denying that you are & 


my friends, Whi 


With me, the voters of | 


I say I thank him for this full and | 


In Pennsylva- | 
nia, that portion of our citizens who have acted | 


tempts to induce the belief that the candidates on 
| the other sile are not equally sound, he does that 
which the history of the candidates on the W hig 
side does not warrant him in saying. 1 will say, 
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that the candidate of the Whig party for the Presi- | 


dency is as sound upon all constitutional subjects 
as any man in the land. Who can believe that 
he who has borne the flag of his country aloft for 
forty 


the folds of “* the flag of the Union,’’—could be 


vo ae has slept under its folds—under | 


untrue to that flag, and untrue to that Union? Sir, | 


nobody believes it. That gentleman, too, from 
his associations—for I have no doubt he has asso- 
ciations, and if he has not, he knows the antece- 
dents of that distinguished man who is the Whig 
candidate well enough to know that he will faith- 
fully carry out all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, with as much fidelity as the candidate of his 
varty. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
to ask him a question? 


The PRESIDENT. The Chair should proba- 


bly have interfered with the Senator from In- 


diana 
Mr. COOPER. - I was about to say 
The PRESIDENT. The Chair is very un- 








wide range. 
Mr. CLEMENS. 


I merely wish to ask a ques- 
tion. 


I know the Senator from Pennsylvania has 


been sound, and has been true upon all these ques- | 
1 want him to tell me and the Senate |! 
whether he was a Scott man? and if he was not, | 


tions. 


why he was not? 


The PRESIDENT. The question is not one | 
The Chair trusts that this discus- | 
He has been un- | 
| willing to arrest the Senator from Pennsylvania, | 

inasmuch as he improperly indulged the Senator | 


of that nature. 
sion will not proceed further. 


from Indiana. 
Mr. COOPER. 


man before the meeting of the Whig Convention; 


General Scott upon that subject, and stated to 
everybody that they were sound. Yes, sir, the 


Senators from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum and || 
Mr. Bapcer] and the Senator from Maryland || 
| 


knew it. 


. . . 1} 
One word now in relation to the compromise || 
measures. I have been in favor of them, and most || 


of my constituents of both parties are in favor of 
them; and they will stand By them. I did not 
vote for the fugitive slave law; it was not because 
I disapproved the principle of it, as my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] can bear testimony. 
| We discoursed about it; and I would have voted 
\| for it, if it had had a provision in it which we both 
| desired, although I did not like some of its pro- 
} visions, because I believe that there could have 


I been others introduced which would have been | 
glad that he has exereised that right, because at | 
last we have fully, broadly, and fairly presented to || 


made more effectual. But I shall voteagainst the 
and I shall vote for the proposition of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. My constituents will stand 
by me in all that I do, and instead of reproving me, 
as they might once have been disposed to do, 
when they find that the war is made upon the 
sacred instrument which they regard as the char- 
ter of their liberties, they will applaud me. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
and it is in reference to a statement which the 
Senator has made, that he did not vote for the 


fugitive slave law. He said that he conferred with | 


the Senator from Michigan, and it is very possible 
that he conferred with me. I do not know that 


Will the Senator allow me } 


| self; [ am not altogether certain, but | 
| their views upon constitutional questions, and at- | 








think I did vote against it; but it was wae 
| ground that they had that right already... 
| there was not a State in the southern Portion of 
| the Union which did not give them that richt ‘ 
ready, and that it was unnecessary to attach a 
that bill. I desire the country to ‘know that +i... 
was the reason why several of our Demoors,. 
| friends did not vote for the fugitive slave law 
We of the South voted against that provision be. 
cause we had it already. They said to us tha: 
that fact should be known at the North, and thet 
it would not be known unless it was attached t 
that bill. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I think the time 
has come when, without any imputation upon me 
I can tell all about the fugitive slave law. No. 
body will charge me now with any ulterior objec: 
one way or the other. But [ will tell the whol, 
story. As to my feelings and efforts during th. 
pendency of the compromise measures—the anxi- 
ety that I manifested, the exertions that I made 
and the motives which influenced me, | need no: 
say one word to the Senate. They all know 
them. I need not say to the Senate that there 
was no man more anxious than | was for a settle. 


cratic 


| ment of this question—no man who believed tha: 


willing that the discussion should take such a | 


I was not, it is true, a Scott 
| think my own self-respect would justify me in 
but let me tell the Senator that whilst I did give | 
my preference to another, I, all the time, on all || 
occasions, professed a knowledge of the views of | 


amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, || 


I have only a word to say, || 


the country was more in peril. And now [ am 
not among those wise men who, when the dange; 
is over, say they believe there was none. [| be 
lieve that there was danger. I thought so then. 
To speak in ordinary language, I was almos: 
frightened to death. That is the plain truth; and 
when an honorable Senator from Mississippi, not 
now here, a very high-minded and honorable 
man, said to me, would you do so and so to save 
the Union, proposing some extreme measure; | 
told him I would go almost any length—do almost 
anything in the world to save the Union. I would 
have voted for twenty fugitive slave laws, if I had 
believed the safety of the Union depended upon 
my doing so. I will state the fact, that the reasoy 
why I did not tell it sooner was, that I did not 


doing so. My friends knew all about it, and if | 
had told it publicly, I should have been charged 
with bidding for public favor. I despise sucha 
motive. Nosuch thing can now be ascribed to 
| me, and therefore I will tell the whole story. 
When we came here at the commencement of 
the last long session of Congress, no man was 
more urgent than I was to have an efficient fugi- 
tive slave law passed. I believe J was one of the 
earliest who mentioned the subject in the Senat 
1 said that all other business should be laid aside 
| for that—that it was the great and crying evil of 
| the South, which the northern and middle States 
| of the Union should remedy. On one occasion, 
early in the session, the Senator from [Indiana not 
now in his seat, [Mr. Wuircoms,] and mysel! 
had a conversation on the subject; and we went 
to General Foote and requested him to see the 
southern Senators and tell them from us that at 
oe moment they indicated, we should be willing 
and glad to take up their bill, and put throughs 
stringent fugitive 1 law. There has been some 
| difficulty about the statement of that fact. Gen- 
eral Foote reported to us that the southern gentle- 
men would not agree to it. That is all I have to 
|| Say about it. I have no further voucher to that 
| fact here now than the honorable Senator from 
|| Pennsylvania, who knows all about it as well as 


i} 


I do, 
So things went on till about the middle of the 
then inquired in a speech how far we 


ought to go; and I said we ought to give the South 
a very stringent law. I said expressly that I would 
not allow a writ of habeas corpus to stay proceed: 
ings; and would not allow a trial by jary in the 


1 session. 
} 


he did, but I think it possible, for we were in the || place where the fugitive slave was arrested. 
habit of having free interchange of opinion about || 


When the Committee of Thirteen on the com- 


| that time. I desire the country to know the facts || promise measures began their labors, as gentle: 


in relation to the matter. The Senator from Penn- | men here know, there was a proposition made for 


_sylvania and the Senator from Michigan, as I || @ stringent fugitive slave law. One was reported 
‘understood, were both desirous that there should | by that committee which seemed to be acceptable 


- 


_be a provision in the {ugitive slave bill that the | to a great majority of the 
t of trial by jury in the ] 


slave should have the 
State from which he had escaped. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Well, a majority of south- 
rtion of northern men voted 


ple; and it contained 
the main features of the fi as it now is, with a 
|| provision that if, when a fugitive slave was taken, 
| fe should assert that he was not a slave, the com- 
\ missioner, after he made his decision in favor ot 
' the master, should repeat the question to the fug'- 
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wave?” and if he said that he was not a slave,the |} The PRESIDENT. According to the rules, 
-ovision was that the master or his agent should || such a discussion is not in order. 
‘ve bond in $1,000, without security, that within Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Chair will enforce 
; given period after the return, that slave should | the rules, or we shall never get through with the 
e entitled to a trial by jury in the county from || appropriation bills. 
which he had escaped. Now, I never could con- The PRESIDENT. The Chair will enforce 
ive, and mortal man never could explain to | the rules. 
ie, why that should not have been put into the |; Mr. COOPER. To relieve my friend and col- 
‘il. league, I will state at once that | have never stated 
Mr. CLEMENS. It was the law already in |) nor insinuated that the candidate of the opposing 
nearly if not all the southern States. party was not perfectly sound on this subject. 
Mr. CASS. Then why in the name of all that Mr. BRODHEAD. But the purpose of the 
s just and proper was it not put in that bill? It || remarks which I want to make is to show that the 
was said by a southern gentleman that there was || Whig party of Pennsylvania, with Governor 
such a provision in their State laws. Then why | Johnston at its head, is unsound. 
was it not put into that bill? Of course we could The PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot suffer 
wotinterfere with State laws. We only proposed || discussion to goon on this subject. The question 
‘o require them to give the fugitive the benefit of |) is on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
the State laws. ‘That was the sole and simple || chusetts to the amendment of the Committee on 
provision. Mr. President, you know it, andevery || Finance. 
venieman of the Senate knows it. If that pro- Mr. BUTLER. I might, according to the ex- 
vision had been inserted in the bill as it finally | ample which has been set us, go into the whole 
passed, it would have taken away a great many || history of this fugitive slave law, but 1 am willing 
of the objections to the law. Mr. Clay was in |) that the truth of history shall,come out in almost 
favor of it, and a number of southern gentlemen || any other way than in explanations here. I may 
in committee were in favor of it. General Foote || say in relation to these matters, that magna pars 
was in favor of it, and a number of others were || fui—1 was one of those consulted—but by way of 
forit. I said in the outset, if you put that pro- || setting a good example, | will forego telling the 
vision in, | will agree to almost anything else you || truth, and take my seat. ([Laughter.) 
may putin the bill; but if you do not, I will not Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not reopen this dis- 
vote for it. ‘That is what I said in the beginning, || cussion. I have only one word to say upon this 
n the middle, and in the end, and what I say now. || point of courtesy, that we have heard so much 
| would not yield the point. That was the whole || about, in respect to refusing the Senator from 
fact about it. When we were prepared to give || Massachusetts an opportunity to make his speech 
the South as stringent a law as the Constitution | some time ago. He has complained of it to-day 
demanded, why should they suffer such a mere | a8 an unexampled act of discourtesy, and the Sen- 
appearance as that, if you may so call it, to be | ator from Ohio has referred to it as a discourtesy 
sacrificed unnecessarily, particularly when it was which he had never known to be practiced before. 
known that if that provision had been inserted it || | have had various newspapers sent to me, from 
would have removed a great deal of difficulty in Massachusetts and other parts of the country, in 
the northern mind, to which the bill, as it passed, which I among others am personally abused for 
has given rise? That was the state of the case. || that alleged act of discourtesy. ‘The facts are 
I believe there is hardly a feature in the bill for || these: There had been pending before the Senate 
which, individually, 1 did not vote from beginning || a bill to protect the emigrant route to the Pacific. 
toend. My votes are recorded on the yeas and That bill had been recommitted, and I, as chair- 
nays. But I did not vote for the bill on its final | man of the Committee on Territories, had reported 
passage, {or the simple reason that I would not | a substitute for it, providing for a railroad to the 
yield that point. Pacific. That bill had been made the special 
Sir, the fugitive slave law is now in force. It || order for a particular day. 1 was in New York 
shall never be touched, or altered, or shaken, or || the day previous to the day on which it was to be 
repealed by any vote of ntine. That is the plain || taken up and discussed. had the floor for that 
English of it. I consider that it is one of the || day; and 1 rode all night in the cars from New 
sacred compromises of the Constitution; and I || York to be here to oceupy the floor on the day 
may almost say that it is the only part the South | that [ was entitled to it by the vote of the Senate 
got in the settlement of these questions. There || and by the understanding at the time. On that 
are considerations connected with this question |, morning the Senator from Massachusetts came 
which may be discussed at some time, but they | into the Senate Chamber and demanded the floor, 
should not be discussed now. 1 simply intended || on the slavery question, to my exclusion. I cer- 
to confine myself to the reason why I did not tainly voted against allowing him to occupy the 
vote for the fugitive slave law as it passed. | floor when I was entitled to it. He wanted it for 
Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. President, I think I | a political speech; I wanted it for the practical 
can say with truth, that since I have beena member || business of the Senate. The Senate voted him 
of this body I have endeavored to make myself down, and then voted me down, and went on wit 
more useful as a working-man than conspicuous | another bill which was pending; but I did not re- 
in the way of speech-making; but the remarks gard the act as one of discourtesy to me, because 
which were made a few minutes ago, by my col- I was voted down in order that the Senate might 
league, call for a word of reply from me. go on with a measure which seemed to them to be 
Sir, my colleague and friend is not the leader of | of more pressing importance. But the Senator 
the Scott party in Pennsyivania. He justly de- from Massachusetts was the last man who was 
serves to be the leader of the Whig party, but he | entitled to the floor on that day according to the 
is not the leader of the Scott Whig party of the “i or courtesy of this body. 
present day in Pennsylvania. . Mr. PRATT. I regret that the honorable Sen- 
Mr. MANGUM. Is it in order to go into a | ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropueap}) was 
Presidential discussion on this question? not permitted to make the remarks which he in- 
The PRESIDENT. The Chair has already | tended to make. He had, however, gone just as 
stated that he did not interrupt the first Senator || far as he could have gone, by making this. asser- 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cooper] in consequence || tion, which goes to the country, that he was pre- 
of the remarks which fell from the Senator from || pared to prove that the Whig party were not sound 
Indiana; but the Chair hopes that Senators will || upon this subject. 
see the propriety of not entering into any discus- |. r 
sion with regard to the presidential canvass or the || interfere with the honorable Senator. 
presidential election. Mr. PRATT. I do not intend to make an 
Mr. BRODHEAD. I supposed it was not remark which will elicit debate. I merely wish 
strictly in order, but the remark of my colleague || to reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
seemed to require some notice on my part. He | Mr. BRODHEAD. I spoke of the Whig party 
spoke of the position of the Whig candidate on | in Pennsylvania. 
this subject in Pennsylvania. I want tospeakon |, Mr. PRATT. Now, sir, 1 say there is nota 
the same subject. || Whig in Pennsylvania who is not sound on the 
Several Senators. Go on. || subject. I say that the man who is not sound, is 
Mr. MANGUM. Are we to understand that | neither a Whig nor a Democrat. (Laughter.} 
there ig to bea general discussion on presidential The PRESIDENT. The Chair will be under 
questions now? i) the necessity—— 


re 


The PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will have to | 


SENATE. 


Mr. PRATT. I must be permitted to proceed 
Everybody else has been. 

ThePRESIDENT. The Chair interfered with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bropneap,} 

Mr. PRATT. I say that both the great parties 
of this country have put before the country a plat- 
form, upon which the candidates of those parties 
stand, and upon which, as men of honor, they are 
pledged to stand. A man, therefore, who is not 
sound on this subject, whether in Pennsylvania or 
anywhere, is not a Whig nor a Democrat. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I do not mean 
at all to enter into a discussion as to the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law. I intend only-to advert to 
what fell from the Senator from Michigan, and the 
Senator from Alabama, lest by possibility here 
after there might be some doubt or misconstruction 
aboutit. The Senator from Michigan has declared 
that he refused to vote for the fugitive slave law, 
because it did not contain a provision which had 
been reported by the Committee of Thirteen, pro- 
viding that the claimant of a fugitive from labor 
should be required to give bond that he would 
allow the fugitive to have a jury trial in the State 
to which he was returned. 

Mr. CASS. A bond without security. 

Mr. MASON. Yes, sir, a bond without secu 
rity. Now, the history of that matter was this: It 
was an amendment offered in the Committee of 
Thirteen by a Senator from Massachusetts, not 
now a member of this body, (Mr. Webster. 
That is my impression. 

Mr.CASS. The gentlemanis mistaken. My 
colleague wrote it out for me. 

Mr. MANGUM. I think the Senator from 
Michigan presented it. 

Mr. MASON. That may be so. I was not 
resent in the committee when it was offered, but 
was under the impression that it had been offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Web- 
ster,) but that is immaterial. It was reported by 
that committee to the Senate. The Senator from 
Alabama is perfectly right as far as he has gone. 
It was objected on the part of southern men that 
it was unnecessary to make that provision in the 
law, because in all the southern States the fugitive 
could have that right without this provision being 
in the law; but the true objection—certainly that 
which governed me, was this: The Constitution 
says that the fugitive ‘‘ shall be delivered up on 
claim’’—that he shall be delivered up without any 
condition whatsoever; and I believed that if the 
law required the master to give a bond without 
security, it was yielding to the jurisdiction of 
Congress that which would thereafter prove fatal, 
because if Congress had a right to exact that bond 
it might be argued that it had an equal right to 


|exact a bond with security. It was that reason 


which operated with me in resisting that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I spoke only of the objec- 
tion made here in the Senate Chamber. There is 
no man who knows better than does the Senator 
from Virginia, the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr 
Downs,] or myoen: the objections made by south- 
ern men outside. I did not allude to them. i only 
spoke of those made in the Senate. Our objections 
in the Senate were that there was already such a 
provision. 

Mr. MASON. I think the debate will show 
that I urged the objection of which I spoke. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I think not in the Senate; 
but it was urged outside. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. Sumner’s amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, with the following result: 

YEAS—Mesers. Chase, Hale, Sumner, and Wade—4. 

NAYS—Meessrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Boriand, 
Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Char! 
ton, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Dawson, De Saussure, 
Dodge of fowa, Douglas, Feich, Fish, Geyer, Gwin, Ham 
lin, Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of lowa, King, Mallory, 
Mangum, Mason, Meriwether, Miller, Morton, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Toucey, 
Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Weller—47. 


So it was rejected. 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Monpay, August 23, 1852. 
| The Genate, as m Committee of the W hole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
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priations for the improvement of certain harbors 
and rivers, the pending question being on the fol- 
lowing amendment submitted by Mr. Borzanp: 

« Por the construction and repairs of snag-boats, dredge- 
hoats, discharging-scows, and machinery to be used on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, and other western | 
rivers, $150,000.” 

Mr. DAVIS. [I hope that will not be agreed to. | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 ask for the yeas and 
nays; and allow me to say, that if this appropria- | 
tion is made to furnish snag-boats and machinery 
to operate on those rivers, it will do away with 


the objection that I made to dividing the appro- || 


priations among the rivers, as proposed by the | 
Senator from Missets, {[Mr. Geyer. ] 

away with the objection to that in a very great 
degree, because if there is a separate appropriation 
for the whole of them, you can work them any- 


where; but if you take a part of each appropria- || ing this amendment. , tin 
tion to make the snag-boats for that. particular | there would be little or no objection to its adop- 


|| directly, instead of in this indirect manner. 


| 


It will do || 
|| before they vote. 
_ about its adoption, if it be understood. 
|| adjourned on Saturday evening, we were discuss- 
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for this purpose; and when there is occasion for 


The appropriations are necessarily made sep- 
arate for harbors. They could not well be made 
otherwise. 

These views satisfy me that this is only another 
mode of increasing the general appropriation. If 
gentlemen want an enlargement of the appropri- 
ation for the rivers, why they had better move it 


Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, this is a very 
important amendment as applicable to the rivers | 
that are proposed to be improved by it; and I de- 
sire that the Senate may understand it distinctly | 
I think there can be no doubt | 
When we 


At that time I supposed 


river, and confine it by its operation, in that way || tion. We appropriate, under this vill, $260,000 


ou will expend all the money and do nothing. | 
tf you get the general appropriation, it will obviate 
that objection mm a great degree. 
Mr. BORLAND. 
offered, the amount was made really smaller than | 
many of its friends supposed was necessary. We 
put it down to the lowest amount deemed to be of | 
any value for the purpose. As the Senator from 
Kentucky very justly observed, unless we make 
an appropriation of this sort, we leave the other 


appropriation for the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, || 


and Arkansas, almost worthless. It will be in- 


sufficient for the purpose, and, in some instances, || L ! be | 
‘i made for the improvement of the Ohio and Mis- 


will not provide boats necessary to commence the | 
work. If the Senate a desired—as they must | 
have desired, by making the appropriation which 


| the 


we voted upon the day before yesterday—the per- || 
formance of this work, they should make this pro- || 


vision, in order to render that available, and worth 
anything for the purpose. 

Mr. GEYER. I did notintend to say a word 
upon this amendment; butit having been objected | 
to by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
who reported the bill, I wish to make a remark. 
On every one of the lakes, provision is made for 
dredge-boats and machinery. In the appropria- 
tions for the western rivers, no such provision is 
made, but it is intended, I suppose, to come out of 
the general Se of $260,000. Now, un- 
less this amendment prevails, we may as well con- 
fine that appropriation to one of the rivers, be- 
cause it will be exhausted in the purchase of the 
machinery necessary to commence doing the work 
intended tobedone. I see no reason why a special | 
yrovision should be made in reference to all of the | 
lakes, and for the harbors of the sea-coast, and 
that there should be no provision for the machinery 
necessary on the western waters. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senate had listened to the 





honorable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sesas- || 


T1AN,] when he addressed them upon this point, | 


I think they would have been entirely satisfied | 
'|,ana has demonstrated that if you make the change, | 
|| this provision is absolutely indispensable; other- | 


with the view which he expressed. He differed 
from his colleague, [Mr. Bornianp,] and he stated 
in a very clear and distinct manner the reasons | 
which governed the Department in recommend- 
ing the course which is pursued in this bill—one | 


appropriation for these rivers, including the pre- || 


paratory business which is necessary. It is con- | 
venient, in the first place, for this reason: If you 
make specific appropriations for each, and one 
falls short and another overruns the amount, you 
cannot transfer from the one to the other. he 

law prevents it. If you make a boat out of the 
appropriations for the use of one of the rivers, 
and you have not full employment for it, you 


| one under consideration. 


| the provision proposed to be made for them in this | 
|| bill as sufficient. 


|| matter, I repeat, in all seriousness, that nothing 
can be effected with the sum recommended by the | 


| with care and economy. Unless this determina- | 


| 
| 





|| Missouri, had not taken place, we could have 
| gotten along very well with an increase of the 


i] 


|| appropriation for each river. 


| 
| 


|| it will require nearly all the money to make snag- 
|| boats and other fixtures for each river, and nothing 


|| a division of the eeerepmatigess I think it is bene- 
|| ficial to keep the snag- 


cannot transfer that boat to use elsewhere, for it || 


belongs to that particular appropriation. The 
view of the Department is, that there is great con- 
venience, and not only great convenience but great 
economy, in appropriating for the whole; there 
being such a unity in the improvement of these | 
rivers, that the funds can be saneat by having | 
one general account, and making the instruments | 
for the whole out of the general fund, better than 
by having a distinction in the manner contended 
for. The honorable Senator from Missouri says | 
it is not done elsewhere. Why, it is done else- | 
where. There is but one boat for Lake Erie, an- 
other for Lake Ontario, and one for the lakes 
above. They are divided into convenient districts 











| rate fixtures, you can transfer them to any point 
| you please, and thereby make use of them to the | 
/ greatest advantage. 
| 


for the improvement of the Ohio, the Mississippi, | 
the Missouri, and the Arkansas rivers. he 


|| Ohio and Mississippi rivers are to get $90,000 
When the amendment was || each, and the Missouri and Arkansas $40,000 


each. Out of the $90,000 appropriated for the | 
Ohio river, $50,000 may be taken for the im- | 
provement of the Cumberland dam; and the prob- 
ability is, that it would be thus applied—leaving 
but $40,000 to be applied to the improvement of 
hio river; and out of that snag-boats are to | 
be built, and the implements necessary to be used | 
in the prosecution of such works are to be pur- | 
chased. If this is all the provision that is to be | 


sissippi at this time, we had better not undertake 
the work. It will be the shadow without the 
substance. And so far as the Ohio river is con- 
cerned, | would rather see it stricken out of the 
bill, unless we adopt some such provision as the | 
Asa friend to the im- | 
provement of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, I 
am unwilling to have it understood that I regard | 


I know it is wholly insufficient; | 
and unless the Senate can take this view of the 


committee, 

And, Mr. President, we should bear in mind 
that this is but the commencement of a series of 
appropriations; and to make them useful and ap- 
proved by the public, we must apply the money | 


tion guides our delileration upon this subject, the 
result can be easily foretold. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the | 
change, made upon the motion of my friend from | 





amount of appropriation. I think that then the 
appropriation in the bill would have been too 
small. But I conceive that my friend from Indi- | 


wise we shall not beabletodo anything. I think 
that the fault of the argument of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is, that he does not see the effect 
which has been produced by the change the Senate 
has already made. You have now got a special | 
What is our objec- 


tion? It is that if youactupon the fa Wo 


will be done for the improvement. Having made | 
iz-boats and fixtures as sepa- 
rate establishments in all time to come; for it will 
then operate in this way, that having them as sepa- 


Let me illustrate this by reference to the amend- 
ment adopted on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bett.] You make the Tennes- 
see river, by that amendment, a separate establish- 
ment. And then the argument of the Senator from 
Indiana applies with full force. You take all the 
money for the Tennessee river, in order to get a | 
snag-boat and other fixtures for that river. If you | 
allow the amendment to make it a separate busi- 
ness, as I hope may be done, then, when you | 
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ien ‘| cannot operate on the Mississippi or Mics: 
| the full service of a boat, it is employed for ali the | 
| works within a given distance. | you can transfer the whole force to the 


@ if you cannot operate upon the Ohi 


| rivers. 
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uri, 
me down, 
Ohio. And, 


0 you 
transfer them to the Tennessee, or adhe, _ 


n— that the amendment will prevail. 
r. DAVIS. I am not going to debate thi 
subject. It is one that everybody can understand. 
but [ wish to set gentlemen right as to the amount 
| of the appropriations in the bill for the western 
: There is for the Mississippi river an » . 
ee of $260,000, in eonnection with the 
issouri, the Ohio, and the Arkansas. There js 
another appropriation for the Mississippi river a} 
the mouth, of $75,000. Thereisan appropriation 
of $50,000 for the “ae Mississippi, and $50,009 
for the Red river. e Mississippi river and its 
tributaries have appropriated for them $435,000 
There have been ,000 added for the ennessee 
river, and $30, for the Illinois river, That 
makes the reer eeans as the bill now stands 
$515,000, and it is a pretty large sum, considerins 
— we have got almost to the month of Septem- 
er. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. I desire to ask the hon- 
orable Senator whether his amendment is intended 
to include and apply to the purchase of boats 
machinery, &c., contemplated to be used in the 
removal of the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Me at the rapids? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, sir; it includes all. 

Mr.JONES. Then I will vote for the amend- 
ment with pleasure, as the amount in the bill for the 
rapids is not half as large as my colleague and | 
insisted upon with the committees of both Houses 
of Congress should be made by this river and har- 
bor bill for the anon of these rapids. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would suggest to the Sen- 
ate, what 1 supposed would be obvious to the 
minds of all, that one reason why we have been 
called upon to make so many appropriations for the 


when the freshets in June and July eo 


| 





'| western rivers has been this very failure to set apart 


a specific amount to build snag-boats and dredge- 
boats, so as to leave the amount intended for im- 
provements to be applied to that object. Heretofore 
appropriations have been made which were deemed 
sufficient for the work, no allowance being made 
for the expense of building the boats and machin- 
ery. The Department would go to work, and of 
course, the first thing would be to construct boats 
and machinery, and they would barely get the 
boats into the rivers and commence improvement 
before there would be nothing left of the appro- 
priation, and all the snags would remain. By the 
next year the mischief is as great as that which 
was originally proposed to be remedied. Expe- 
rience has proved this to be so. The purpose 
now is—having fixed the amount which we sup- 
pose will be sufficient at a given time to go on with 
the work—to add the amount which will be indis- 
pensably necessary to make that work effective, 
and to give the means of beginning it, leaving the 
appropriation to be applied te the improvement 
itself, and not to the tools necessary to execute it. 
The propriety of putting it all in one amount, in- 
stead of appropriating specially for each river, is 


'| to enable them to go on with a general system of 


building all the boats and machinery that may be 
necessary, and then use them upon one river or 
another, as the necessities of the case or the favor- 
able condition of things may make proper and 
neneree 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is so important a 
matter that I must trespass upon the Senate for a 
moment by stating another idea. It is this: You 
may want a machine to excavate a bar upon some 
of these rivers. A machine to excavate bars and 
shoals is a very different thing, as everybody 
knows, from a machine or apparatus to take out 
snags and make improvements of that sort. Now, 
we have these bars and shoals upon all the rivers. 
If you let the appropriation stand isolated, so 
much for each river, you must have a snag ma- 
chine and excavating machine for each, whereas, 
if you will take the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, one or two dredge-boats will be 
er eo ~ the a | at ad — 
ou to build the necessary ge-boats and snag- 
oats, and divide them according to the different 
operations you have to carry on. That idea is, I 
think, highly important, and ought to be con- 
sidered. 
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Now, a word in regard to the amount. 
gould infinitely 
aainst my friend ’s amendment the other day—to 


hat the bill originally was; but we cannot get | 
tack to it; and therefore, if we make the appro- | 


oriations, | wish to have them made of such sum 
,s will answer the purpose. If you are to give 
the appropriations ratably, instead of giving the 


hole amount in a lump, it is very important to 


have a Separate provision for snag-boats and | 


dredging-boats for the whole. If we do not get a 
separate appropriation for this purpose, it will 
have to be taken out of the appropriation for the 
improvement of rivers. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. The honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts enumerated the objects of 
appropriation upon the western rivers, and the 
amounts correctly; but, if he will direct his atten- 
tion to the extent of the rivers to be improved, he 
will find the oe for this additional appro- 

riation. I have madea calculation based on this 
idea. There is the North river, one of the finest 
navigable rivers in the world, and there is in the 
bill an appropriation for it of $250 a mile. To 
the western rivers there is less than $100 a mile. 
For the Patapsco, there is upwards of $2,000 a 
mile. If the extent and necessity of the improve- 
ments be taken into consideration, ours is not 
more than one fourth in proportion to theirs. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment, resulted—yeas 36, nays 9; as fol- 
lows: 

yYEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Borland, Bright, 
Brodhead, Brooke, Chase, Dawson, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of lowa, Douglas, Downs, Fish, Foot, Geyer, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, 
Mallory, Meriwether, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, 
Walker, and Weller—36. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bradbury, Butler, Cass, Clarke, 
Cooper, Davis, De Saussure, and Upham—9. 


So it was agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise now to offer the amend- 
ment of which I have given notice. It is to add 
at the end of the bill the following: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That Congress here- 
by consents that each State may authorize the public au- 
thorities of any city or town within its limits, which may 
be situated on the coast of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, 
or of the Gulf of Mexico, or on the banks of any bay or 
arm of the sea connecting therewith, or on the shores of 
lakes Champlain, Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michi- 
gan, or Superior, or on the banks of any bay or arm of the 
lake connecting with either of said lakes, to levy duties of 
tonnage not exceeding ten cents per ton, upon beats and 
vessels of every description entering the harbor or waters 
within the limits of such city or town: Provided, That the 
funds derived from said duties shall be expended exclu- 
sively in constructing, enlarging, deepening, improving, 
and securing safe and commodious harbors and the en- 
trances thereto, at such cities and towns, and shall be ap- 
plied to no other purpose whatever: nd provided further, 
That no more or higher duties shall be charged than shall 
be necessary for the purposes herein specified ; and Con- 
gress hereby consents, also, that the several States border- 
ing on said lakes, or either of them, or any two or more 
of said States, through their joint action by agreement and 
compact with each other, may make or cause to be made 





such works and structures as shall be necessary to improve | 
and render safe and convenient the navigation of said lakes, | 


or either of them, and of the channels connecting them 
together, either by deepening the channels or by artificial 
communications ; and for this purpose they may, by a uni- 
form rule, divert a portion of the tonnage duties not ex- 
ceeding four cents per ton, collected at all the towns and 
cities within the States entering into such agreement and 
compact; and in case any canal or artificial communica- 
tion shall be made, reasonable tolls may be collected thereon 
sufficient to defray the expense of keeping the same in re- 
pair, but no more. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where any navigable river or water may be situated, wholly 
or in part, within the limits of any State, Congress hereby 
consents that the Legislature thereof may provide for the 
lunprovement of the navigation of so much of said river or 
water as shall be wholly within the limits of such State, 
and for this purpose may levy duties of tonnage, not ex- 
ceeding ten cents per ton, upon all boats and vessels navi- 
gating the same: Provided, That the funds derived from 
stich duties shall be expended solely in improving and ren- 
dering safe and secure such navigation, and shall be applied 
to no other purpose whatever; and that no more or higher 
duties shall be collected than may be necessary for the ob- 
jects herein specified. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where any navigable river or water may be situated in, or 
in part form the boundary of any two or more States, Con- 
gress hereby consents that such States, or any number of 
them, through their joint action, by agreement and compact 
with each other, may provide for the improvement of the 
navigation of such river or water, and for this purpose may 
lay duties of tonnage, not exceeding ten cents per ton, upon 
all boats and vessels navigating the same: Provided, That 
the funds derived from said duties shall be expended solely 
in improving and rendering safe and secure such navigation, 
and shall be applied to no other purpose; and that no more 


I or higher duties shall be collected than may be necessary 
refer going back—as | argued for the objects herein specified. 
| 


Mr. President, the late period of the session, 
and the great anxiety of Senators to offer amend- 
ments to the bill, admonish me that I should take 
no more time than is absolutely necessary in ex- 

lanation of the amendment which I have offered. 
t will be observed that the amendment contains 
three sections. 

It proposes to give the consent of Congress that 


each State may authorize the proper authorities of | 
any town or city to lay tonnage duties for the im- | 


provement of harbors at such places. Secondly, 
that Congress consents that when a river is wholly 
| within the limits of a State, the Legislature thereof 
may lay tonnage duties for the improvement of 
such river; and thirdly, that Congress consent 
that when a river or any body of navigable water 
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I will not pretend to indicate what the action of 
the State Legislatures will be if the amendment be 
adopted, but I will state what | suppose the action 
might be in that event. The Misaienipps river 


_ extends more than two thousand miles from north 


may be situated in two or more States, or may | 


form the boundary thereof, such States may enter 
into compacts with each other and lay tonnage 
duties for the improvement of the navigation of 
such river or navigable water. 
| This amendment embraces two principles which 
are expressly recognized in the Constitution, and 


' to which I will call the attention of the Senate. |! 


| The Constitution provides that no State shall, 


|| without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 


tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
_in war unless actually invaded or in such immi- 
| nent danger as will not admit of delay. With the 
| consent of Congress, each State may lay tonnage 
| duties, and with the consent of Congress, any 
State may enter into any agreement or compact 


with another State, for any purpose specified in || 


| the act giving such consent. There can be no 
| question, therefore, as to the constitutional power 


| of Congress to adopt the amendment which I | 


| have proposed. The amendment is in accordance 
| with the express terms of the Constitution; first, 
'in giving the assent of Congress to the laying of 
tonnage duties; and secondly, in giving the assent 
| to compacts between the States. 

before | conclude my remarks, that it is not only 
| within the express language of the Constitution, 

but that it is within the spirit which caused those 
clauses to be adopted by the Convention, and in- 
| corporated into the Constitution. 


'and the plan of improvement to be adopted, will 
| of course be left to the several State Legislatures. 
I may be permitted to suggest, however, that so 
far as the question relates to the improvement of 
harbors there can be not the slightest difficulty. 
| The proposition is, that each State may authorize 
the public authorities of any town or city to levy 
'the duties and make their own harbors. 
proceeds upon the principle that the local author- 


The mode in which these tonnage duties are to | 
be laid and collected, and the money expended, | 


This | 


ities at any town are better capable of judging what | 


improvements are necessary in their harbors, and | 
what amount of money is necessary to be expend- | 
ed for such improvements, and what plan is best | 


| 


| stances beneath the surface, which are invisible to 


| adapted to accomplish them, than the Bureau of 
Topographical Engineers at this place, who have 
no local knowledge upon the subject, can possibly 
be. 
It will be seen, also, when I come to review the 


legislation of Congress upon the subject, that this | 


| view was taken at an early day, by giving the 

assent, in many instances, to cities and towns, 
through their corporate authorities, to construct 
| their own harbors from the proceeds of tonnage 
duties. 

Then when you pass from harbor improvements, 
and come to the improvement of rivers, which are 
wholly within the limits of a State, there can also 
be no difficulty. The States having entire juris- 
diction over those rivers, after the assent of Con- 

ess is given, can adopt a system, and modify 
it and adapt it to the exigencies, necessities, and 
convenience of navigation. 
| When youcome then to the making of improve- 
| ments in rivers or navigable waters, which are 


not within the limits of a single State, but are 


| within, or form the boundaries of, two or more 


comes necessary that there should be a compact 


entered into between such States, in order that the || 


I shall show, || 


to south, with nine States bordering on its banks. 
I presume that each of those nine States would 
agree, by compact, that each State should appoint 
one commissioner, and that the nine commis- 
sioners should constitute a board for the transac- 
tion of business, and be invested with the power 
of laying the tonnage duties, prescribing the mode 
of their collection, and expending the funds. I 
believe a board of nine men, selected by the Legis- 
latures of the various States bordering upon the 
banks of the Mississippi river, would be better 
capable of judging what improvements that river 
needs than the Congress of the United States, or 
your Topographical Bureau, or your War Depart- 
ment, can possibly be. 

Again, when the States interested come to select 
their own commissioners to be intrusted with this 
power, they would choose men who felt an interest 
in the improvements that were to be made; and 
you would have men selected whose hearts, as 
weil as pecuniary interests, were enlisted in the 
success of the enterprise. You would have care- 
ful and well-devised plans; you would have strict 
economy in the expenditure of the money; and 
what is more, you would have every steamboat 
captain, and pilot, and owner, interested in report- 
ing any wasteful extravagance in the expenditure 
of the money, or in pointing out any obstruction 
that might interpose itself to the navigation of the 
stream. You would have the most strict account- 
ability and rigid economy in the application of the 
money to the objects for which it was collected. 

Then you may take the Ohio river. There are 
six States bordering on it: Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Sup- 
pose each of these States should, by compact, ap- 
a one commissioner—the six to constitute a 

oard, and that board to take charge of the im- 
ee of the navigation of that river, the 

evying of duties, regulating the mode of collec- 
tion, superintending the establishment of a plan 
for the expenditure of money. You would then 
have the work under the direction and immediate 


| control of men interested in a judicious application 


of the money—men whose local knowledge and 
experience would enable them to devise and carry 
into effect me ome best adapted to the accomplish- 


| ment of the object. 


Sir, [ make no assaults upon the Topographical 
Corps. I do not wish to depreciate either their 
services, their intelligence, or science. I have no 


| doubt they perform their duties to the best of their 


knowledge. But I do say, that there is one thing 


| which science, taught at West Point or elsewhere, 


has not demonstrated—and that is, what effect will 


, be produced in navigable water by works intended 


| bars and varying channels. 


to control or restrain itschannel. It is a matter not 
dependent upon science. It is a thing, the result 
of which cannot be foreseen, or demonstrated by 
the application of any scientific principle, because 
there are so many shifting bars and currents af- 
fected by every storm or flood, which cannot be 
subjected by any known rules. These bars and 
currents are generally formed or diverted by sub- 


the eye, each dependent upon causes peculiar to 
itself. The only men who can tell what effect the 
sinking of a buoy, or the construction of a pier 
will have upon the channel, is the pilot, captain, 
or owner of a vessel, who, for twenty years, has 
been in the daily habit of watching the effect of 
storms, currents, and tempests upon these shifting 
You must have local 
knowledge, the result of long-continued observa- 
tion, in order to make your money, when appro- 
priated, of any considerable value to this great 
navigating interest. I say that all experience has 
proven, that that local knowledge does not exist, 


| and cannot be found in the Topographical Corps. 


It cannot be found in any efficient body of men 
known to the laws of our country. It can only 


| be found in those men whose lives have been de- 


it 
i} 


States, another question will arise. It then be- || 


| improvement may be made by their joint authority. |, 


voted to navigation, and whose observations have 
been daily directed to the subject. 

There is also one provision in my amendment, 
relating to a certain class of works or improve- 
ments, that may be rendered necessary on our 
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northern lakes. You will be told, and if not, you 
ought to be informed, that there may be, once in 
a while, a place on these lakes where a harbor of 
refuge may be necessary, at a point where there 
is no considerable commerce. Besides, in some 
small lakes, like St. Clair, and in the straits con- 
necting those lakes, it may be necessary to deepen 
the channel, in order to enable vessels of a larger 
class to navigate them. In order to meet this state 
of the case, the amendment provides that the States 
bordering on these lakes may, by compact with 
each other, divert a certain per cent. of the duties 
collected at the various towns and cities upon their 
borders, not to exceed four cents a ton, and with 
that fund may jointly construct such works as are 
net properly within the power and jurisdiction of 
any one State. 

Vith these provisions, I believe that the system 
proposed by my amendment will be general, uni- 
form, and effectual. I believe that it will give to 
river and harbor improvements a more certain and 
effectual system of protection, than has ever been 
furnished by this Government. When you come 
to trace your legislation on this subject, you will 
find that you have never had a regular system for 
the protection of navigation. You have passed 
laws from time to time upon this subject, some- 
limes appropriating money from the Federal Treas- 
ury; at other times authorizing the levying of ton- 
nage duties, at particular points, for a favorite 
harbor, or a particular river; at the same time ap- 
propriating from the National Treasury for im- 
provements at other favorite points. But while 
you have passed these acts, and carried on a policy 
of appropriation from the National Treasury in 
some parts of the country, and tonnage duties in 
others, they have been irregular, uncertain, partial, | 
and productive of but very little good to the navi- 
eating interest. 

I think the time has arrived when we should 
review our course on this subject and establish a 
system which shall have the merit of being fair, 
equal, uniform, and permanent so long as it shall | 
show that it is well adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of the object. The principles embraced in | 
the amendment are not novel and brought forward 
here for the first time. 1 do not pretend to intro- 
duce a new policy into the legislation of the coun- 
try. I only pretend to systematize that which did 
exist before the Revolution, which was continued | 
under State authority during the whole period of | 
the Confederation, and which has partially existed 
in this country from 1790 up to the present hour, 
and which, under your present laws, must con- 
tinue till 1861. 

Sir, prior to the Revolution, the Colonies levied 
tonnage duties in many parts of the country for 
the purpose of improving their harbors. Under 
the Doitedetetion: the States levied tonnage du- 
ties for the construction of light-houses, buoys, 
beacons, piers, and harbor and river improve- 
ments. When you come to look into the debates 


of the Convention which formed the Constitution, | 


you will there find that the clause providing that | 
tonnage duties should not be collected except by | 
the consent of Congress, was incorporated with | 
express reference to river and harbor improve- 
ments—with sole reference to the protection of | 
navigation by such works as might be found ne- | 
cessary for that purpose. I must call the attention 
of the Senate briefly, to the proceedings of the 
Convention on this point. 

In the first place, the Convention established the 
principle, that the regulation of commerce was to | 
be vested supremely in the Federal Government. 
in addition to this and the other powers conferred 
on Congress, Dr. Franklin proposed, as you were 
informed the other day b 
from Mississippi, (Mr. lena that the Consti- 
tution should confer upon Congress the power to 
cut canals; and the debate shows that this power 
was intended to include internal improvements gen- 
erally. Upon consideration and discussion of the 
subject the Convention determined that they would 
not give to the General Government the power of | 
making canals and constructing other works of | 
artificial improvement between the different parts 


of the Republic, or in the different States of the | 
inion, 


You will find, also, in these debates, that Mr. 1 é< Mi, Suenman. ‘The power of the United States to | 


Madison proposed to enlarge the power, so as to | 


the honorable Senator || 


authorize Congress to create corporations through- | 


River and Harbor Bill— Douglas. 
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out the Union for the purpose; that internal im- 
provements might be carried on under the Federal 
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authority through the medium of corporations. | 


After discussion, that proposition was also voted 


down; and the Convention refused to empower the | 


Federal Government to construct any work of 
internal improvement, either by the direct action 
of Congress, or through the medium of corpora- 
tions created by Federal legislation. I take it for 
granted, then, that a fair construction of that in- 
strument requires that the power should not be 
deemed to exist, in view of the fact that it was 


not conferred, and that a proposition to confer it, | 


being made, after full discussion was voted down | 


by a very large majority of the Convention. 
The Constitution having given to Congress the 


power to regulate commerce, the Convention pro- || 


ceeded to the consideration of the limitations to be 
imposed on the States in this respect. ‘These lim- 
itations are pregnant with information and light 
touching the true meaning of the instrument which 
they had adopted. You will find that one of the 
limitations was, that ** no State shall, without the 


'* consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 


‘on imports-or exports, except what may be ab- 
‘solutely necessary for executing its inspection 
‘laws; and the net proceeds of all duties and im- 
‘ posts laid by any State on imports or exports, 
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| that there is no danger to be apprehended from a coneu 
| jurisdiction. _—— 
“Mr. Lanapon insisted that the regulation of 
was an essential part of the regulation of trad: 
the States ought to have nothing to do with jit. 
On motion, that no State shail lay 
without the consent of Congress— 
“New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey Del 
ware, Maryland, South Carolina, aye—6; —— 
‘** Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georg 


tonnage 
» 8nd thar 


any duty on tonnage 


ia, ho 


5 
** Connecticut divided.’ 


Thus it will be seen that that clause of the Con. 

| stitution conferring on the States the power to levy 
tonnage duties, with the assent of Congress, and 
not otherwise, was incorporated into the Consti- 


|| tution with express reference to the improvement 


| they levied tonnage duties the moneys were to | 


‘shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United | 


‘ States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
‘revision and control of Congress.”’ It would 
seem that, under the Constitution, the States may, 
by the consent of Congress, levy duties and im- 
posts, whenever it may be absolutely necessary, 
for enabling the States to execute their inspection 


laws; and to that extent, and no further; but | 


that the net 
source should be for the use and benefit of the 
Federal Treasury, and not of the several States. 


After that power was conferred, then this amend- | 


ment was proposed. 


| Mr. McHenry and Mr. Carrout moved, that ‘No 
‘ STATE SHALL BE RESTRAINED FROM LAYING DUTIES OF 

| ‘ TONNAGE FOR THE PURPOSE OF CLEARING HARBORS AND 
‘ ERECTING LIGHT-HOUSES.’”? 


It is well here to pause, and see the connection | 


| in which that is offered. Ordinary duties could 
be levied only for the purpose of executing in- 


| spection laws, and the net proceeds were to be || 


| paid to the Federal Treasury, and not into the 


State treasury. But when you come to the ton- | 


nage duties to be levied by the States, it was for 
the purpose of enabling th 


houses, improve harbors, and protect navigation. 


The debate upon that proposition is important in | 
understanding the object and meaning of this || 


clause of the Constitution. I need not remind 


| Senators that the book from which I am reading, | 
‘*Madison’s Debates in the Federal Convention,” || 
oints of discussion and not the | 


contains the 
speeches in full. The object of Mr. Carroll and 
|Mr. McHenry in making the motion was, that 
the States should have the power of levying ton- 
nage duties for harbor improvements. Then the 
discussion proceeded: 


‘¢ Colonel Mason, in support of this, explained and urged 
the situation of the Chesapeake, which peculiarly required 
| expenses ofthis sort. 


| ‘Mr. Gouverneur Morris. The States are not re- 


strained from laying tonnage as the Constitution now stands. | 


The exception proposed will imply the contrary, and will 
put the States in a worse condition than the gentleman 
(Colonel Mason) wishes. 

‘““Mr. Maptson. Whether the States are now restrained 
from laying tonnage duties depends on the extent of the 
power ‘to regulate commerce.’ These terms are vague, 
but seem to exclude this power of the States. They may 
certainly be restrained by treaty. He observed that there 


roceeds of duties derived from that | 


e States to build light- | 


of Re by harbors, light-houses, and othe, 
works deemed pertinent to that great interest, | 
will be seen, too, by following the debates of the 
Convention, from beginning to end, that no mem. 
ber of that Convention looked to any other source 
| from which to derive funds for those improye. 
| ments except tonnage duties. It will be seen that 

while all other duties were excluded from the 
States, and if levied by consent of Congress, were 
_to be paid into the National Treasury; yet when 


‘ 
\ 


ie 
| collected by the States for the purpose of improy- 


ing navigation. Then, when we trace that clause 
of the Constitution to such an origin, showing 
that it was incorporated for a specific purpose: 
that that purpose was avowed at the time; that al] 
| parties in the Convention agreed that it was the 
true mode by which these improvements were to 
be made, and that the only difference of opinion 
was as to which Government the power should be 
vested in, can there be any question as to what 
was the true meaning of the Constitution? | am 
not surprised that there was a difference of opinion 
in regard to where this power should be vested: 
for the Convention had vested the right to regu. 
late commerce supremely in the General Govern- 
ment. It might well be imagined, as Mr. Madison 
said in debate, that the power over commerce 
and navigation was one and indivisible; and that 
those regulations that should be adopted by the 
States might be deemed to conflict with such as 
Congress should prescribe for the regulation of 
commerce. Hence, as the Convention designed 
to accomplish two objects—the first, to authorize 
tonnage duties for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and the other, to vest in Congress an ex- 
clusive power over commerce—they compromised 
upon the principle that a power was vested in the 
Federal Government, conditionally, that Congress 
might consent to its exercise by the States. Thus 
| the power over navigation by the States, and that 
| over commerce by Congress, were reconciled, 
inasmuch as the supreme authority, in the event 
of a collision between the regulations, was st1|| in 
the Federal Government. Sir, I insist that a fair 
|| investigation of this subject, and full understand- 
|| ing of the debates of the Federal Convention, show 
| that this was the meaning of the framers of the 
| Constitution, and that tonnage duties for the pro- 
|| tection of navigation are the true and constitu- 
| tional mode for constructing these improvements. 
The question might now arise, and may fairly 
be presented here, whether tonnage duties sha!! be 
| imposed by the Federal Government or by the 
|| localauthorities? I think it is clear that the power 
| is conferred upon the Federal Government, and 
|| Congress has the right to exercise it, if it sees 
| proper, or it may avail itself of the express lan- 
| guage of the Constitution, and consent to its exer- 


| cise by the State governments. The only ques- 


were other objects for tonnage duties, as the support of || tion, then, which I propose to discuss here to-day 


seamen, &c. He was more and more convinced that the 
regulation of commerce was in its nature indivisible, and 
ought to be wholly under one authority.” 


Here it will be remarked that no one doubted | proper. 


'| is, whether it is not wise to give that consent, and 
|| allow each State to exercise the power, if it sees 
Mark me, I do not mean to make it oblig- 


that tonnage duties constituted the true source || 24TY.0n any State of this Union that she shall 


‘| from which money was to be derived for river 


and harbor improvements. The debate upon that 
subject clearly shows that men of all shades of 


| was, whether the power to levy the 
overnment or in the State governments. The 
| debate proceeds: 


regulate trade being supreme, can control interferences of 


opinion looked to that source for the funds to | 
make these improvements. The een only | 


uties and ex- || 4 : a 
pend the money should be vested in the Fed eral | diately after the adoption of the Constitution; and 


|| exercise this power. I only wish to give the as- 

| sent of Congress, and then leave any State at lib- 

| erty to do so or not, as she shall deem her inter- 
| ests may require. 

It is a little curious to trace the history of our 
| legislation, in regard to rivers and harbors, imme- 
\ if any one will take the pains to go through with 
| that legislation, up to the present time, he will find 
|| that C ilar sys- 


has never adopted any 
as been 


| tem on this subject; that our legislation 


the State regulations, when such interferences happen, so irregular, partial, inconsistent, and based upon 
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River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Douglas. SENATE. 
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. wradictory principles. By referring to the acts || piers, and for harbors, and all similar works, read; showing that the object of the tonnage du- 


“Congress, you will find that the first act passed || without a cession of jurisdiction by the States to || ties was to give means to protect navigation. 

‘the subject of rivers and harbors assumed || the Federal Government. I refer to this to show In 1795, an act was passed “to continue in 

, vig authority to the Federal Government exclu- || that we have been departing from the doctrine of | force for a limited time the acts therein men- 
ly, as | have shown, | think, that Congress || our fathers by omitting all the precautions that || tioned;’’ and by it the acts of the State of Mary- 
-aright to do under the Constitution. I will || theyadopted, without everestablishing any system | land were continued fora limited period. In 1796, 


t 
vad the act; itis peculiar, and is very short. Itis || based open any principle that should be satisfac- 


an act was passed to continue tonnage daties for 
-{nact for the establishment and support of light- || tory and uniform, and excluding other experiments | the port of Baltimore. 


i In 1796, it was again ex- 
ses, beacons, buoys, and public piers.”” This || inconsistent with such a system. While these 


tended for Maryland, Georgia, and Rhode Island, 
. was passed on the 7th of August, 1789, and it || river and harbor appropriations have been made or levying tonnage duties for the improvement of 


avideS! by Congress from time to time, being very small rivers and harbors. In 
That all expenses which shall accrue, from and after during the first quarter of a century of the Gov- 
ish day of August, 1789, in the necessary support, main- || ernment, perhaps $60,000 or $70,000 a year, and 
enance, and nes - eee buoys, || within the last half century running up at one 
od public piers, erected, placed, orsunk before the passing ao 
y dhs act, at the entrance of or within any bay, inlet, har- period to $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 annually » and ; 
be ° ot port of the United States, for rendering the naviga- then abandoned entirely for the last twelve years. of Massachusetts, entitled ** An act to incorporate 
thereof easy and safe, shall be defrayed out of the While this practice has been going on, favorite | ‘ Tobias Lord, Oliver Keating, Thatcher Goddard, 
feneess ee = ey ee eee places, which have been vigilant, and persevered in || ‘and others, for the purpose of keeping in repair 
rnone O > said expenses § 5 3 28 - ° : ‘ ’ ” a ame : ; . 
i after the expiration of one year from the day afore- || *pplications, have been able to obtain the special | ‘a pier at the mouth of Kennebunk river.”? In 
«id, unless such light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public privilege of levying tonnage duties. I will call your 1800, another act was passed in relation to Mary . 
rs shall, in the mean time, be ceded to and ay in the | attention to some of these acts, to show how par- || land and Georgia; and in 1801, one in regard to 
vad States by » State States, respe vely, , : é ‘ . " ced ; 
ed States by the State or States, respectively, in which |) tia), and unfair, and unequal, this legislation has | Maryland. In 1804, an act was passed declaring 
esame may be, together with the lands and tenements : . «eye a : ‘ : : 7 
unto belonging, and together with the jurisdiction of || been with reference to the different portions of the || the assent of Congress to the act of the General 





1798, another act was 
passed to extend the tonnage duties of Maryland 
for the health officers at her ports. In 1798, an- 
other act was passed giving the assent of Congress 
to an act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 





same.”” Union. In 1790 an act was passed declaring the Assembly of Virginia, entitled ‘* An act for im- 
By this act it will be seen that Congress then assent of Congress to certain acts in the States of | proving the navigation of James river.’’ 
y this ¢ s s eal <b thie o erg wt anager ete peers , 
smined that the Federal Government should ee eet and Rhode Island, and the _ By this time y¢ u se se = wh ynsent of 
-onstruct the light-houses, buoys, beacons, piers, eee eee Congress for tonnage duties had become pretty 
nstruct t s ‘ ' ONE 8 ° P. : rener: . ‘ 
snd other works necessary for the protection of I will read one of these acts: frequent and general throughout the sea-board 


svigation; but it rested it upon this principle, || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives States. In area betes also Sp to extend 
at the States in which the works should be situ- of the United States of America in Congress assembled, the tonnage duties or me port of Baltimore. In 
ed should. cede to the United States the work, || Ziatthe concent of Congron be, and ie hereby, declared | 1806 the consent of Congrese was granted to de- 
ogether with the land and tenements belonging after mentioned, so far as the same relate to the levying a Pe " oe o- f ed he 4) L +t > . “ om ie 

cand the jurisdiction overthe work. Upon that || duty on the tonnage of ships and vessels for the purposes a a eae ogee, y a t [ year, to 
ndition, and that condition alone, did Congress || therein mentioned, until the 10th day of January next, that || empower Lie Board v ardene SOF te Pore. Se 
‘termine that an appropriation should he made is to say: Anact of the General Assembly of the State of Philade Iphia to collect duties on tonnage, for the 


Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, at their session mrnoses “pi ‘San far 
. . , urposes therein mentionec so far as to enable 
fom the National Treasury for this purpose, and || held in January, 1790, entitled ¢ An act to incorporate cer- per] ae uoned, “*s0 fe to enable 


; ‘ coos , - 7 : 6 ¢h State r Dea euly : collect ¢ 
provided that that jurisdiction should be ceded || ‘ tain persons by the name of the River Machine Company, ; the state of Penn areas a lle : , —_ of 
y a time specified, which was about one year in the town of Providence, and for other purposes therein four cents a ton, on all vessels which shall clear 


; ° . ‘ mentioned ;’ and also an act of the General Assembly of | ‘ out from the port of Philadelphia for any foreign 

irom tne date of the act. Pennsylvania and one | the State of Maryland, at their session in April, 1783, enti- || « port or place heats to be expended in build- 
rtwo other States, ceded the jurisdiction over the || ted‘ An act appointing wardens for the port of Baltimore | ./ ed were Cae a ian ea 
uoys, piers, and light-houses which they had || town, in baltimore county ;’ as also another act of the Gen- ms Let eta ot teedice hye the naviga- 

nstrncted, or which wereto beconstructed under || &™! Assembly of the same State, passed at their session in | ‘tion of the river Delaware. Here it will be 

< ont , rc ‘thi th li 2, f ‘} November, 1788, entitled *‘ A supplement to the act entitled || remarked, that the tonnage duties in this act were 
the authority of Congress within the limits of such || an act appointing wardens for the port of Baltimore, in Bal confined to foreign commerce. In some acts. the 
States. Towards the latter part of that year, an || timore county ;’ and also an act of the State of Georgia, for tk ene ot a Pats , ' 

act was passed to extend the time for this cession || levying and appropriating a duty on tonnage for the purpose duty is to be on commeree penerally, im Otners 
f jurisdiction for light-houses and beacons. It of clearing the river Savannah, and removing the wrecks || upon foreign commerce; Out ali for the improve- 

; : and other obstructions therein.”’ ment of rivers and harbors 

may well be rernarked, that while these acts would . : . a ae , 

show that Congress had apparently determined This act was passed on the 11th of August, In 1806, the consent of Congress was given to 
ipon the system of policy that these improve- | 1790, only the second year of the Government the operation of an act of the General Assembly 
ments were to be made from the Federal Treasury, under the present Constitution. It conferred upon || of South Carolina, passed on the 2ist of December, 
yet, in that very year Congress passed an act au- |, three States of the Union the right of levying ton- 1804, entitled ** An act to authorize the city coun- 
’ A I 3 4 os . - . . - - oof 7 ¥ 1 ’ : c ‘ 

thorizing the levying of tonnage duties in three of nage duties for the improvement ot harbors and ' cil of ¢ h irleston, Ww ith the consent of ¢ ongress, 

the States of the Union. You may trace through || TVers; for it so happened that in the acts of the || ‘to impose and levy P, duty, not exceeding six 
his legislation, and you will find that Congress || three States referred to, there are two harbors || ‘cents per ton, on all ships and vessels, for pur- 

- niris Z = . . . ss . “ ye o 
went on passing acts authorizing the levying of provided for specially, and two rivers also pro- | ‘ poses therein mentioned;”’ which were for the 
eres chee Pee we 5 iF Se P zs . : nen P the harbor of Charleato 

mnage duties in one year, appropriations from || vided for. The act was to last only for one year, camer ment of the “¢ r of hat o. In 

the Treasury the next year, and sometimes both | Showing that Congress had not at that time de- || 1808, an act was passed to revive and continue in 

In the same year Our lecislation upon the sub- termined fully on any system to be adopted. force the previous acts of Cor gre ss allow ing Mar ° 

. = > . . , = 
ect has been irregular from that time to the pres- They adopted it as a temporary expedient until || land and Georgia to levy tonnage duties. In 1809, 
~~ ie 


ent. There never has beena day when some of | some regular system should be devised. an act was passed to extend the cor sent to South 
the laws of Congress authorizing the collecting of In 1790, an act of Congress was passed to re- | Carolina for tonnage duties for the harbor of 
tonnage duties have not been in force; and yet, | "€W the existence of this last act for one year, Charleston. i? . 

during that whole period, Congress has been in | and until the end of the session of Congress next So on they have been continued, down to the 


the habit of making partial appropriations for the thereafter. In 1791, again Congress declared its | present time. I do notintend to go through them 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Never was | ®8sent to a single act to the State of Maryland, || all. [ will only state, that you will 


find consent 

* permanent system pursued. which was another act for the benefit of the port || given for tonnage duties for rivel ind harbors, in 
The States not ‘having ceded jurisdiction over of Baltimore, allowing that city to levy tonnage Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
the works within the period prescribed in 1790, the duties for the improvement of the harbor. lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Massa- 
time was extended for the ceding of the jurisdic- Mr. BUTLER. The city of Baltimore or the || chusetts, and perhaps some other States. Since] 
tion; and again there was an extension in 1791, | State of Maryland? have been in Congress several acte of this kind 
‘92, 93, and ’94, and so on, extending the time in Mr. DOUGLAS, ThecityofBaltimore. The || have passed—one in 1843, I recollect, for the port 


order to procure this cession of the property and State had conferred authority on the city; and || of Baltimore,and another in 1850 for the same 
of the jurisdiction to the United States, where | Congress gave their assent to an act of Maryland || city, which continues in operation until 1861. 
these public works should be made. Ihave traced | ®Uthorizing the city to levy tonnage duties for the || And in the very bill now pending, you havea 
these extensions as far as 1802, under Mr. Jeffer- || benefit ofthe port of Baltimore. In 1792,Congress || provision authorizing the city of Wilmington to 
son, when I find thatan act was passed appropria- pene an act again renewing this consent, that | levy tonnage duties for the improvement of Cape 
ung $30,000 for the improvement of the Delaware | ! faryland, and Rhode Island, and Georgia, should |; Fear river in North Carolina ‘ 
river by piers and other works, on the condition || levy tonnage duties for the improvement of har- My object in stating these acts is to show that 
cntaical in this proviso: | bors and rivers specified within the limits of those || whenever the Atlantic sea-board have asked Con- 
“ Provided, That the jurisdiction of the site where any States. This act was to continue for a period of | gress for permission to levy tonnage duties for the 
such piers may be erected, shall be first ceded to the United three years. In 1794, again an act was passed, || improvement of their harbors and rivers, Congress 
States, according to the conditions in such case bylaw pro- | consenting that Maryland might levy tonnage du- || has given its consent; and they having now 
esi ties for the purpose of defraying the expenses of || secured the improvement of their harbors, both by 
_ In the early history of this policy of river and | the health officers of the port of Baltimore, and || appropriations from the National Treasury and by 
harbor improvements, it was the universal and || perhaps one or two other ports in that State. | tonnage duties, whenever they asked them, the 
invariable condition that the site should be sur- || It will be seen that the votes of Congress con- | question is, when the great West comes forward 
rendered by the States to the United States, in || senting that the States mar levy these tonnage du- | and asks that privilege which was never denied to 
order that Congress might exercise jurisdiction || ties, begin with harbors and rivers, and then im- any of the sea-board States, it shal! be denied to 
over the work and the land appended to it. It is || proving channels, and then for health officers for | us. My object is to show that nearly every year, 
unnecessary for me to remind the Senate that we || a port—allconnected with navigation, and strictly from the foundation of the Government up to this 
have e more lax on the subject until we go || within the spirit and language of the debates of the | day, the sea-board States and cities have enjoyed 
on making appropriations for light-houses, for || Convention forming the Constitution which I have | this privilege. You have improved the harbors and 
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built up the cities of the Atlantic sea-board by ap- | heard their curses upon the policy which the Gov- in all probability, a strug 


propriations from the Treasury and by permission 
to levy duties of tonnage. 
them to monopolize the commerce, and the ques- 
tion now arises, are you going to deprive the ports | 
upon the Gulf of Mexico, and upon the great | 
lakes and on the Pacific, of the power of making | 
their own harbors while you withhold adequate | 
appropriations from them? Ifso, you have adopted | 
a scheme by which the commerce of this country | 
can be confined, in a great degree, to a particular | 
section, and excluded from other sections of the | 
Union. To grant these privileges to the Atlantic | 
ports until their harbors are improved, and their | 
cities built up, and then withhold the same priv- | 

j 

| 


ileges from the ports on the Gulf and the Pacific 


and the lakes, is calculated to concentrate the || 


commerce and navigation to a particular portion 
of the Union. 


The old States have been securing these harbor | 


improvements for more than half a century, while | 


but a few harbors have been commenced in the 
new States, and what few we have remain in an | 
unfinished and dilapidated condition. And the 
question is now presented, whether we are to have 


at the same time that you deprive us of the power | 
of making our harbors, by not allowing us to levy | 
tonnage duties. I have never known this consent 
refused when asked for the sea-board. I have 
never investigated the subject so thoroughly until | 
recently; but it has occurred to me as singular to | 
find that the old States have had from time to time | 
vermission to levy tonnage duties, and have also 
had appropriations of money for rivers and har- | 
bors. have always voted to allow them to levy 

tonnage duties whenever it has been asked. 


I re- 


member that an application came in 1843 for Bal- | 


timore, and now Baltimore has the privilege of | 
levying tonnage duties, by the act of 1850, up to | 
1861. 

All we ask is to be placed upon an equality with 
the old States. Give your consent, which is ne- 
cessary under the Constitution, that we may im- 
proveour rivers and harbors. 
improvements; as a Senator representing on this 
floor, in conjunction with my colleague, more 
rivers and harbors than any other Senator, I ask 


You have thus enabled || 


As afriend of these | 


| 





for this privilege. The bill that is now pending is 
a mere mockery, so far as the northern lakes and 
western rivers are concerned. You have not em- 
braced on these lakes one harbor in ten. 


still you call it a river and harbor bill! Where 
you do appropriate the money, you do not give 
us enough to make a work sufficiently strong to 
resist the storms which follow the very season 
during which the work is constructed. ou give 
us a mere pittance for the Mississippi, that will 
not make the slightest impression upon the ob- 
structions that exist there, and upon the whole 
coast of the Pacific ocean you do not give a dollar. 
Your river and harbor system has never found 
out tt the American Union extends to the Pa- 
cific coast. Sir, if there is a part of the Union 
where river and harbor improvements are neces- 
sary, it is upon the coast of the Pacific. 

nia now has more shipping within her limits than 
any one State of this Union perhaps, unless it is 
New York; yet she has not a light-house upon 


her entire coast of more than a thousand miles, | 


not a a pier within the limits of the State; 
nota 

of the Federal Government; and here you have a 
river and harbor bill without a solitary item for 


that entire coast; yet you call it a fair general 
bill! 


You | 


take one and leave ten that ought to be made, and | 


Califor- | 


uO, Not a beacon planted at the expense | 








| 





at this time from a variety of reasons, and | will | 


state them plainly. One is, that your river and 
harbor appropriations that have been made by 
Congress, have done no perceptible good, so far 
as our western rivers are concerned. I never saw 
a steamboat captain or pilot upon the Ohio river, 
who did not say that the Government had injured 
the navigation of that river more than it had ben- 


efited it, by the appropriations which had been || here. 


made. I know it is a bold statement, and one | 
which will astonish the Senate. But I have trav- | 
eled that river many times, and I have stood upon 
the upper decks with captains and pilots, and ob- 
served the wing-dams you are making, and have 


| 
I am induced to bring forward this proposition | 


River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Douglas 


ernment was pursuing in destroying the naviga- 
tion. I never saw one of them who said Uncle 


| Sam had as yet improved the navigation of that 


river; but they were in hopes, that in the course 
of time, some good might be accomplished. So 
far as the Mississippi river is concerned, there has 
been, once in a while,a snag extracted; but when 
those that have been taken out, are compared with 
those remaining, you have made about as much 


| impression upon that river, as to dip up one bucket 


of water out of the Potomac, would make in the 
navigation of that stream. As long as you place 


} . : . 
| these improvements under the direction of men of 


the Army, who prefer the pleasures and society of 
the large cities, to the snakes and mosquitoes on 
the banks of the river, your money will be ex- 
pended in the immediate vicinity of your large 
towns, and scarcely a dollar upon the channels of 
the streams where the snags are the most danger- 


| ous to life and property. 


I am speaking plain and bold truths. I have 
stood upon the deck of a steamboat, in the act of 
sinking by a snag, at a place called the Grave- 


| Yard, where I could see the wrecks of nine other 
our appropriations withheld from us by Congress || 


boats, where three hundred people had died, and 
millions of property had been lost. I never saw 
a shag-boat in that vicinity. The money is ex- 


| pended in the vicinity of the towns; and if you 


wish your money appropriated to any valuable 
purpose, you must put it into the hands of those 
who have a practical knowledge of the country— 
whose sympathies are in the cause, and whose 
property is at hazard upon the bosom of those 
waters. 

I have said, therefore, that I was for the consent 
of Congress being given to the levying of those 
tonnage duties, because I am satisfied that our 


river and harbor improvements can never progress | 


under the policy you are now pursuing. Here, 
= all know, that, for the last nine years, it has 

een a death struggle in the last nights of the ses- 
sion—a trial of physical strength—whether the 
river and harbor bill should be defeated, or should 
be passed, by all possible combinations. I am 
free to say that our river and harbor bills have 
always been a combination of items, selected with 
reference to thenumber of votes necessary to carry 
them through the two Houses of Congress; and 
we have been compelled to admit items that would 
not receive five votes in separate bills. But we 
justified ourselves on the ground that life and prop- 
7 were at stake, that the sacrifice was fearful, 
and we must not fail to do everything that could 
be done to arrest that course of destruction, and to 
furnish that protection which was necessary. We, 
therefore, justified ourselves in taking those bills 
as they came to us. And the opponents of the 
bills have justified their opposition on the ground 
that some of them believed the principle to be un- 
constitutional; others, that the bills were bills of 


abomination in consequence of combinations made | 


by their friends in forcing improper items into 
them. The consequence has ony that, every 
— I have been in Congress, in either House, it 
as been a struggle, not of argument, not of dis- 
cussion, not of reason, but of physical force and 
numbers, who should sit out the longest either to 
pass or defeat the bills. I have seen for a series 
of years the opposition to these bills triumph; and 
our western people living around the borders of 
these lakes, and on the banks of these rivers, with 
their lives and property exposed to all these haz- 
ards, have been looking anxiously to you to do 
something to puta check to this course—some- 
thing to protect them from destruction. Wehave 
gone home and told the ce that the opponents 
of the bill defeated us this time for the want of 
time, but we should be sure to succeed next year; 
that we would commence at the opening of the 
session. The next session it was the same thing, 
and we were defeated at midnight, on thelast night 
of the session. We have held out to them the 
next, and the next, and the next session, until I 
am satisfied that we can never rely upon this un- 
certain, irregular policy of granting appropriations 
Suppose this bill should now, nearly 
all the appropriations you have in it would be ex- 
nded in building dredging-machines, and snag- 
oats, and improvements necessary to commence 
with, in contracts for material, in preparations, 
without completing the firstthing. And next year, 
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Senare. 


7, a struggle will defeat the jj). 
thus, every farthing in this bill will be wasted 
I think we are going to pass this bill, but [ hay 
no nope of passing two or three bills in success; F 
It will be now and then that a bill will pass: » ‘i 
in this view of the case I desire to make lan 
provision for the future, to authorize the States 1 
exercise that power which the old State. : 


, 5 8 have b 
permitted to enjoy. [ask gentlemen what itn 
can it do? 


If any Senator is opposed to tonne. 
duties being levied by his own Wiehe, let Rg 
serve his opposition until he gets home and adyis, 
his State Legislature against the exercise of {j,, 

ower. But, why struggle here to get up a com. 

ination for political purposes in the election, t) 
prevent the northwestern States getting the per. 
mission of collecting tonnage duties? Wh this 
extraordinary activity here for depriving us of tha: 
permission? 

My amendment does not propose to interfere 
with an item in the bill. I do not wish to fore 
tonnage duties on any one. I do not wish to fore. 
them on States that do not want them. [ only 
ask that we may be permitted, by duties on oy, 
own commerce and tonnage, to improve our owy 
harbors and rivers. I believe it is the most ef. 
cient, and the only efficient mode we can adopt. 

The friends of the bill should, I think, ado 
the amendment, because if it does not work well 
it will deprive the opponents of river and harbor 
bills of the last vestige of ground to stand upon. 
All men admit that this protection must be given 
by somebody. Let us try and see if the States 
cannot do it. If they cannot, Congress must, 
Then, let us reduce this plan of tonnage duties to 
a regular and uniformsystem. Let us try it, and 
see how it will work. I wish to see it havea fair 
trial. 

I am led to it from another consideration. You 
have not money in the Treasury now to do any 
perceptible good upon the harbors and rivers of 
this country. You select a few harbors and say 
they are the principal ones; you expend the money 
on these few, and leave nine tenths of the harbors 
unprovided for, because you have not money 
enough to provide for all. Now, would it not be 
fair to let those which are so insignificant as not 
to get into the present bill, have the power of 
levying tonnage duties in order to make harbors 
for themselves? You justify yourselves now in 
not extending your bill to them, because you 
have not money enough. Then, I ask, let that 
be done by the States themselves. There is one 
-_ in my State which is not provided for in this 

ill. It is a point where the people have gone on 
and struggled, hazarding their commerce out on 
the broad lake without any harbor, although their 
boats were liable to be upsetany moment. They 
have struggled on until they have built up a pop- 
ulation of five thousand, with a large commerce, 
and yet they have never had a dollar from this 
Government. Will you refuse to give them money 
now to improve their harbor, and at the same 
time refuse them the privilege of levying tonnage 
duties on that commerce which they have built 
up, in order to make their harbor? You ought to 
exercise the power yourselves or give them per- 
mission to do it. So it is upon every little harbor 
on these lakes. Your present system is a com- 
plete sacrifice of the small harbors, while at the 
same time you do not provide sufficiently and ad- 
equately for the larger ones. I believe that the 
amendment which | propose will provide abund- 
antly for the large harbors, and do all that can be 
done for the small ones. 

Sir, I take this position: we must either give this 
consent—we must either allow the local authorities 
to take charge of these works to the extent thet 
they see proper, or we must raise money and pro- 
tect life and property upon our navigable waters 
ourselves; and you have not money to do the Jatter. 
Nothing short of five millions a year is enough for 
the northern lakes. Those principal harbors will 
cost from five hundred thousand to a million of 
dollars each; and you will find it out before you 
get through. [t is useless to disguise the fact— 

ou have many harbors commenced, that one mil 

ion of dollars will not complete under the man- 
agement of this Government. ; 

There is no use of concealing these plain truths 
from ourselves. The revenue of this Government, 
for the last half century, has not been enough to 
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resent system: and when are you going to get 
oy enough to carry iton? I will not under- 
«* to say how much will be required on the coast 
re Pacific, in California and Oregon. 

" jehas been suggested to me in private conversa- 
on that my amendment would operate unequally 
» driving business from a place where the duties 
ore levied—that if one town levied duties and 
other did not levy them, commerce would be 
‘ven away from the town that levied them. The 
best illustration I can give to my own constit- 
“ney upon this subject is to refer to the prac- 
see which prevails on the mame 3 river, 
Tere every steamboat that lands at St. Louis or 
quincy, or any other point oe the river, so far 


ws] am informed, pays a wharfage duty to the 


wrporation of the town for permission to land. | 


Did any man ever hear of commerce being driven 
way from one of those towns by the fact that 
he steamboats had to pay these duties for per- 
gission to land against the quay? Certainly not; 
yecause if a good landing were not made the boats 
yould not stop and commerce would not come to 
he town. - The owners of boats would rather pay 


, duty fora good wharf to anchor against than | 


» without a duty and anchor against a hazard- 
wus landing. Just im proportion as a town has 


vndered its landing-place safe and convenient for | 
the landing of boats, business has increased, with- | 
out the slightest reference to the duties collected. | 


[have been almost amazed when I have stood 
spon a boat at one of the principal cities upon the 
\lississippi, and saw a landing made accessible by 
appropriations of one or two hundred thousand 
jollars from the Federal Treasury, and yet the 
city charged five dollars a boat for permission to 
and against that quay. This principle prevails 
ll over the western country, at large towns and 
mall ones. It is called a wharfage duty. 
not by what name you call it, the principle that 
| lay down is that if you improve the landing, or 
the anchorage so as to make the access safe and 
easy the proprietor of the boat is willing to pay a 
duty for it, because it will save more money in 
the time gained in unloading and loading and the 
safety of entering and departing, than the whole 
amount of the duty. Wherever, therefore, the 
money is wisely expended in improving the navi- 
gation of the channels of rivers, or in the entrance 
of harbors, the money paid is more than three 
times refunded in the cheapness of transportation. 
Take any two towns upon the lakes equally situ- 
ated. If one should levy tonnage duties and the 
other should not, and thereby one gota good har- 
bor and the other had a bad one, the good harbor 
would draw the business, notwithstanding that it 
might cost a few dollars more, in the shape of 
duties, to enter it. On the contrary, after you have 


made harbors safe and commodious, if you put || 


on any more duty than is necessary, it tends to 
drive away business. 

Under my proposition it will be the interest of 
every town to levy just so much money as is ne- 
cessary to make a safe and commodious harbor, 
and no more; and this is precisely the provision 


of the amendment—that they may levy so much || 


as is necessary for that purpose and no more, pro- 
vided it does not go above the limit. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer. My state 
of health has been such that I have been compelled 
o discuss the subject irregularly, and I will only 
add, let the proposition have a fair hearing and a 
lair examination. Remember that | do not ask 
you to strike out an item from the bill. I ask it 


‘san addition, that we may guard against those | 
irregularities that have taken place when you make | 


appropriations once in ten years, and in the mean 
me leave the works to go to ruin and destruction. 

rest under the firm conviction, as a western man, 
teply interested in both lake and river navigation, 
that this will do more for the protection of com- 
merce upon those lakes and rivers, and for the 
Preservation of life and property, than all the ap- 
Propriations you have ever made, or ever will 
make, from the National Treasury. Yet, sir, I 
‘m compelled to vote for appropriations from the 

reasury until we have tried this plan, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated whether or not it will 


oot the snags out of the Mississippi river under | 


I care || 
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_ of attention to the remarks of the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,} and [ am much obliged 
to him for them. He has evidently collected his 
facts with great industry, and he has spread them 
before us at great Sougels This is a new subject 
well worthy of serious consideration. It is difti- 
cult to tell at once the bearings of a proposition 
|| like this which introduces fundamental changes 
(| in legislation, and | would submit to the Sena- 
| tor from Illinois, whether it is within the limits 
of practicability to have such a system considered 
| and passed by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives at the present stage of the session? 


upon the able exposition made by the Senator to- 
| day? Would it not be better to let it go to the coun- 
try and allow public opinion to be formed upon it, 
and then we can come back in the winter, when 
| we shall be better capable of investigating the de- 
tails of this proposition, and of ascertaining where 
the principles involved are going toend? It seems 
to me that would be much the detter way. 

One or two other remarks, and then I shall 
have nothing more to say on the subject at pres- 
ent. I must confess that I do not see the tendency 
of this matter sufficiently to pronounce a deliberate 
opinion upon it at this moment, but my on 
sions are adverse to it if 1 understood it rightly, 
especially so far as regards the commerce of the 
lakes. A tonnage duty, as I undertstand it, is a 
tax levied on ships, boats, and vessels of every 
| description. 
the vessel or boat. But who pays it? The freight, 
the trading part of the business in which the ves- 
sel is engaged, necessarily pays it, or the boat can- 
not goon. Suppose you levy a tax of fifty dol- 
| lars upon a boat carrying freight; does not every 
one see that the payment of that tax ultimately 
| falls upon the freight? That must be evident to 


|| How stands this matter? Produce going to or 


'| from the ocean centers in the city of New York, 
We all know that | 


|| for the western country. 
|| New York, then, could levy tonnage duties. The 
a or freight goes to Albany, and another 
|| sels on the Hudson river. It goes to Buffalo, and 
‘| another tonnage duty is levied there. 


|| goes to Detroit, or Chicago, or Milwaukie, or any 


} 
| 
| 


Who, then, pays all these tonnage duties? 
agriculturists of the West. 
mind as any proposition. 
Certainly not the ship-owner, or the merchant. 
| The ship owner must do a profitable business, or 
he will abandon it. 
a bushel of wheat in Milwaukie, will pay four 
tonnage duties by the time his produce reaches 
| the city of New York, provided that duties are 
levied at each of these places. In short, itis a 
| tax levied by New York upon all the produce of 
the country north and west of New York. So it 
| appears to me at present. 


s? The 
It is as plain to my 


we have before us as a most extraordinar 





by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] as 
| equall? 

gestion made by the 
| Cass,] that a subject of such vast importance 
should be permitted to go to the country with a 


members o 
esce. 


his body should by no means acqui- 


permit me say one word? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly, sir. 
|| Mr. CASS. It is this: the American people 
|| understand the subject so well, that there is no 
|| necessity to say a single word to them in regard 
| to it. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that this last suggestion 
of the Senator, if I understood him cele, pays 


| a very poor compliment to the Senator from IIli- 
| nois, [Mr. Doveras.] I understood the Senator 


'| from Michigan to say that the Senator from Illi- 


‘nswer the purpose which I believe will result | nois had made a very learned, and a very able 


from it. 


|| speech, and had brought together a great many 


Mr. CASS. I have listened with a great deal || important facts; and, further, that this is a very 


| Would it not be better to let the matter go over | 


This tax is ostensibly levied on | 


any man in the world who reflects one moment. | 


uty is levied there for the transportation of ves- | 


It then | 
| harbor on the lake, and if we want our harbors | 


improved, we accordingly levy tonnage duties at | 
| every place where such improvement is desired. 


Who pays it, I ask? | 


The farmer, then, who raises | 


That is all I have to | 
~~ 

r. SMITH. I regard the proposition which | 
one. || 
| I regard, also, the speech which has been delivered | 
extraordinary; and I also regard the sug- | 
nator from Michigan, [Mr. | 


speech 7 on one side, as one in which the | 
t 


Mr. CASS. Will the Senator from Connecticut 
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important question. [ understood him to com- 
pliment the Senator from Illinois for his efforts 
on this occasion; and [ also understood him to 
say that he wished the people throughout the 
country might have an opportunity of considering 
the subject during the recess. Well, ] intend 
that the people shall consider it; I intend that the 
people of the Northwest and Southwest shall con- 
sider it; | intend that the people of Illinois, and 
in short of the whole country, shall consider it. 
I intend to bring distinctly before the people of the 
Northwest and Southwest, the question whether 
such an extraordinary scheme as this shall be 
brought into the Senate Chamber with impunity, 
or whether it should be received here with any 
degree of favor. 

And I must now express some degree of sur- 
prise, that a proposition so novel in its character 
and so sweeping in its effects should be submitted 
at this late period of the session, and more sur- 
prise that the Senator should attempt to attach it 
to the river and harbor bill—a measure of infinite 
importance to this country. I maintain it should 
have been offered as a separate and independent 
preparer I maintain, sir, that a measure of 
such importance should have been referred to one 

of the standing committees of this body, in order 
that it might receive a grave and serious consider- 
ation—a grave consideration upon the substance 
of the proposition, and equally grave upon the de- 
tails. But,instead of taking that course, the Sen- 
ator comes before us with a concoction of his own 
mind, and of his own judgment, and undertakes 
| to support that propusition—how? By slander 
| and abuse of the officers of the Corps of Topo- 
| graphical Engineers, and by holding them up to 
the country as totally incompetent to discharge 
their duties, and to carry into effect this system of 
harbor and river improvements. After comple- 
tung his denunciation of the officers of the Army, 
he turns round and finishes by a denunciation of 
the two Houses of Congress. He says that no 
bill of this sort was ever carried facil Congress 
except by a mere and profligate combination. 
| Sir, according to his account of the matter, one 
would suppose he had, during the whole period 
|| of his Congressional life, been embarked in the 
|| transaction of the public business in the midst of 
a den of thieves! Sir, there is not the slightest 
excuse for indulging in such a train of remarks— 
\| there is no apology for the abuse which he has 
poured out on the officers of the Army or on the 
|| two Houses of Congress. 1 believe there is still 
|| some rectitude left here. 1 believe there is some 
honor and some sense of right and of duty to be 
found this side of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut intend that I should charge this to the ac- 
count of the river and harbor bill, or to the lecture 
|| that I read him the other day? 
| Mr.SMITH. The Senator from Illinois had 
|| better remain quiet in his seat. He has under- 

taken to make speeches during the present can- 
|| Vass in twenty-eight States of this Union. 1 will 
undertake to find employment enough for him in 
|| the State of Illinois. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
ou, sir. 

Mr. SMITH. I have said al! that I intend to 
|| Say on the present occasion with regard to the ex- 
traordinary manner in which this question has 
been brought before us, and the extraordinary 
attempt to ingraft it on the bill before the Senate, 
when every member of this body must know, as 
the Senator from [Illinois does, that the moment it 
|| is ingrafted, the bill is annihilated. 
But, sir, let us attend to the line of argument 
|| which the Senator has pursued, and to the char- 
| acter of his proposition in a constitutional point of 
| view. I believe that the amendment which the 
| Senator has submitted is unconstitutional through- 
| out. By the third’clause, sec. 9, article lst of the 
| Constitution of the United States, it is provided 
that ** no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
| ‘gress, lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops or 
| * ships of war in time of peace; enter into an 
‘ agreement or compact with another State, or wit 
| a foreign Power; or engage in war unless actu- 
| ally invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
} ‘not admit of delay.” 


lam very much obliged to 





Now, the amendment proposed by the Senator 
onstitution, unless it 


} can find no warrant in the 
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be in the clause here cited. And what are the | nothing is said about acompact between a number 


| of States more than two. 


propositions which he puts forward in that amend- 
ment? They are—l. That Congress consents 
that each State may empower the authorities of 
cities and towns within its limits to levy duties of 
tonnage not exceeding ten cents per ton upon boats 
and vessels of every description entering the har- 
bor or waters of any such city or town; the funds | 
derived therefrom to be applied exclusively to the 
improvement of the same, and no higher duties to 
be charged than is necessary for the purpose speci- 
fied. 2. Also Congress consents that the several 
States bordering on the lakes, or either of them, 
or any two or more of said States, may by com- 
pact with each other improve the navigation of 
such lakes, or either of them, and of the channels 
connecting them together; and to that end may 
divert a portion of the tonnage duties, net exceed- 
ing four cents per ton, collected at the towns and 
cities within the States entering into the compact, 
and may,collect tolls sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of keeping in repair any canal or artificial 
communication constructed for the purpose above 
specified. 3. Also where any navigable river or 
water is situated wholly or in part within the 
limits of any State, the Legislature thereof may 
provide for the improvement of the navigation of | 
so much of the same as is within such State by 
ihe levy of duties of tonnage not exceeding ten 
cents per ton, to be applied exclusively to the 
object here expressed; and 4. Where such river 
or water is situated between two or more States, 
such States, or any number of them, may by com- 
pact provide for the improvement of the navigation 
thereof by the levy of duties of tonnage not to 
exceed the amount already specified, and to be 
applied exclusively to the object specified. Such 
is the substance of the amendment proposed, 
briefly expressed. It is apparent that the ewer 
able Senator contemplates the overthrow of the 
existing system of harbor and river improvements 
by the General Government, and the substitution 
in lieu thereof of improvements by cities or towns, 
by single States, and by a combination of two or 
more States. Is such a scheme as this constitu- 
tional? Let us attend to its different parts. 

The Senator first proposes that Congress shall 
consent thata State ‘may authorize the public 
authorities of any city or town within its limits” 
to levy duties of tonnage to the amount and for 
the purpose indicated. Now, the Constitution 
authorizes no such proceedings. According to 
the clause already referred to, the State is to pass 
an act laying the ** duty of tonnage,”’’ which 1s to 
become valid on receiving the sanction of Con- 
gress,”’ 

But what does the Senator propose? Not that 
Congress should give its assent to aliw passed 
by a State levying tonnage duties, but that it 
should sanction an act to be passed by any State 
empowering ‘the public authorities of any city 
or town within its limits’? to levy such duties. 
Now, who are the authorities of a city or town? 
We can form some conception as to who are the 


Board of Aldermen, and Common Council of such 
city. But who are the authorities of a town? 
Can any one tell? Perhaps the Senator contem- | 
slates a levy by the high constable of each town? 
T should like to have him explain his meaning. 


We have here a singular state of things—the || 
assent of Congress to the assent of a State to the | 
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| such is not the case. 


_may find a case of that character. 


those of subsequent assent. 
authorities of a city: they are ordinarily the Mayor, || 
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Such cases are pur- 
posely excluded, as dangerous to the peace of the 


_country; for if several are permitted to combine 


for one purpose, though it be by the approval of 
Congress, they will soon unite for other purposes 
without such approval. 

But possibly | may be wrong in this; for the 


judicial power extends to ‘* controversies between 


two or more States,” and perhaps prosecutions 


| could be instituted in the Supreme Court to enforce 


compacts contemplated by the Senator. But then 


would arise a serious difficulty: how is the execu- | 
tion to be levied? eee Illinois to be the rec- || 
see, it must be levied on 


reant party; for aught 
the body of her Senator; and then he would be 
likely 
White House. 

But there is stil] another objection. The Senator 


proposes that Congress should give its consent in | 


advance toa levy of tonnage duties by the author- 
ities of cities or towns, by single States, and by 
a combination of States. Now, I insist that the 
consent to be given by Congress to the levy of 
any duty of tonnage by a State must be subsequent 
to the act making the levy. The clause referred 


to supposes the Legislature of a State to have | 


passed an act for the purpose indicated; it sup- 
poses that act to be submitted to Congress, and 


then in effect declares that it shall become valid on |! 


being approved by that body. The Constitution 
does not contemplate the granting of a general 
»ower of attorney to all the States of the Union; 
bat a law is to be enacted, in the first place, for a 
definite object, and that is to be laid before Con- 
gress. We should then have something tangible, 
and would be able to decide whether it is or 1s not 
such a law as should go into operation. I deny 


that we have a right to fire into the air on such a | 


subject as this, regardless of consequences; but we 
are to level our deliberations at a precise object, 
and then we shall know what we are about. 

But the Senator spent much time in producing 
here an array of precedents where Congress has 
given its assent to the levy of tonnage duties by 
the States. I presume Senators did not fail to 
note the fact, that every one of these precedents 


| was a case of assent, subsequent to the passage of 


the law, and not in anticipation of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to state distinctly that 
I hold“in my hand acts giv- 
ing the assent of Congress to original acts passed 
by a State Legislature, and to amendments which 
had been made, and also to amendments which 
the State might thereafter make. In respect to the 
last, the assent of Congress was given in advance, 


| and not Se at thereto. 


Mr. SMIT It is very possible the Senator 


I do not pre- 
tend to have looked into the legislation of Con- 
gress on this subject. I have merely followed the 
Senator in his statements; and every Senator 
knows that nearly all the cases presented were 


of assent precedent; but I venture to say it did 
not receive any serious consideration. I ap 


real, substantial construction of the Consitution 
in eee tr with his views. I maintain, fear- 
lessly, that the production of a law is necessary to 


levy of tonnage duties by a high constable, or || enable Congress to give its assent; why not? 


somebody—-we know not who—called ‘the au- 
thorities of the town,’”’ 


points of improvement. I should like to stand by 
and witness their deliberations. 


point??? Might they not branch off to the ques- 


\| 
tion of the presidential election, after the fashion of } 


the National Congress? 
In the next place, | would observe that the Sen- | 


ator provides for the execution of these works by || 


a combination of States, through the instrument- | 
ality of compacts to be entered into from time to 
time. Now, I deny that the Constitution author- 
izes any sach combination, The clause already | 
referred to looks only to an 

pact, by one State with 


Is the honorable | 
Senator quite sure that they ‘ would stick to the |, 


ment, or com- |} thia 
another State, which ‘the || 


| How can Congress assent, unless we know what 
| weare assenting to? I hold it would be in the 

Perhaps the Senator contemplates a multitude || last degree indiscreet for Congress to confer such || 
of local congresses to be convened at the various |) 


a vast power on the States, without restriction or 
limitation—to authorize them to undertake any 
improvements they please, and to prosecute them 
ag they please. The cases produced by the Sen- 
ator how how cautiously Congress has acted on 
this subject. In every instance, the consent of 
that body was given only for a limited period, and 
ordinarily for a very short period; and yet the 
Senator proposes to issue a general power of at- 
torney to all the States to undertake these improve- 
ments at their discretion, and to levy tonnage 
duties, within the limits prescribed in his amend- 
ment, for any and every object they please, and 
wer is to be continued for all time to come. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I will refer the Senator to an 


consent of Congress’ is to render binding. But || act for an unlimited period of time, if he wishes it. 





to find a home somewhere else than the | 


It is possible that | 
some law may have slipped through in the nature | 


pre- | 
hend that the Senator cannot produce here legisla- | 
| tion sufficient to show that there has been any 





_ ——== 
| Mr. SMITH. Suppose the Senator from 11} 

| nois, as he has expressed himself fully on this 
ee oe keep his seat for a while. | Billove 
| n ~— e floor, and I am unwilling to be inter. 
| r. President, I suppose I must 


Suppos assu , 
the Senator from Illinois did not con oe 


iprehend th. 
| tenor of my remarks. Iam quite sina an 
| other member of the Senate did. T atiribyte, of 
|| ing to the Senator. art 


I put no words in 
whatever. I only stated what I under 
the substance of the legislation of ©, 
this subject, as derived from the repr 
of the Senator made here. 

But, sir, it is very possible that the Senato 
produce a single instance of assent precedent, and 
pony. some other instance of assent for ay, . 
imited ed but I claim that the whole ite, 
_ of legislation has been the otherway. The . 
_tice has been to restrict the permission ci, 
Congress to very short periods, and I ma 

that it is of the highest consequence to the coun 
try that it should be so. But let the Senator. ir 
he can, produce a precedent for a proposition such 
as the one we now have before us. 1i: some in. 
| stances, perhaps, if Congress knew what a Stata 

was about to do, so far from assenting, it would 
absolutely forbid it. Perhaps Congress mich; 
deem some enterprise of this sort quite the reverse 
of an improvement, and, perhaps, other States 
might come here and remonstrate against it, _ 
_ Suppose, for example, the States of Kentucky 
and Indiana were to enter into an arrangement tp 

repair the Cumberland dam, and to levy tonnage 
duties for that purpose. On what commerce would 
they levy those duties? Why, sir, on the com. 
merce of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as well 
as on that of Kentucky and Indiana. Now, should 
not the citizens of the three States first named 
have an opportunity to be heard on the question, 
| whether the dam would be of any use, and whether 
| a burden should be laid on their commerce? The 
States may, if invested with a general power, un. 
_dertake improvements to the last degree improvi- 
| dent—they may undertake improvements which 
conflict with each other, or which are incapable of 
execution, or if executed, worse than nothing. 

‘The Senator denounces, in broad terms, all that 
| the General Government has done on the Ohio 
|| river. If I mistake not, he insisted that the works 

there were little better than nuisances. How car 
| he expect a higher or better administration of these 
| great interests by the separate States? I maintain 
|| that it is highly, inexpedient for Congress to sur- 
| render the power of controlling the great channels 
| of communication. It is easy to see that collis- 
|ions would arise from the system proposed be- 
|| tween the different States, and the whole subject 
|, would be thrown into irretrievable confusion. 

'| But there is another provision of the Constitu- 
| tion which should arrest the attention of the Sen- 
|| ate, being the sixth clause of the same section, 01 
| follows: 
} 
i 
| 


his Mouth 
Stood to be 
Ngress nn 
eseniations 


rmay 


prac- 
en by 
intain 


** Nor shall vessels bound to and from one State be obliged 
to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.’? 

How can the Senator carry out his scheme with- 
out violating this clause? Suppose a wheat grower 
| of Illinois should load a vessel with produce *' 
|| Alton, and send it to New York, via the mouth 0' 

_ the Mississippi, can Louisiana, consistently wit) 

|| this provision, compel him to pay tonnage duties 
| to deepen the channel at the mouth? It is obvious 
| that it would be very unjust, as the channel \s 
1 already deep enough to answer his purposes, «4 
|| I maintain that it would be equally unconstitu- 
tional. J ide 

But there are other difficulties in the way of the 
|| Senator. His scheme is violative of the fourth 
‘| article of the ordinance of 1787, which provides 
|| that— 
|| _ "The navigable waters, leading into the Mississippi 1! 
‘| St. Lawrence, and mal aces between the same, ha! 
|| be common highways, a free, as well to the in- 
| habitants of said Territory as to the citizens of the United 
|| States, and those of any other States that may be admitted 

into the Conicueracy, WITHOUT ANY TAX, IMPOS8T, OR DUTT 

THEREFOR.” 

And it is equally violative of compacts entered 
| into between the United States and the sever’ 
: 


States situated on the Mississippi and the lakes, 
when they were respectively admitted into the 
Union; . thus, by the act for the 
Louisiana, April 8, 1812, it is provided as « co" 
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aia that othe river Mississippi, and the navi- | steamboat, and says: ‘‘ Hallo, Mr. Captain, there '| from two different sources to one and the same 


‘gable rivers and waters leading into tlte same, 
‘and into the Gulf of Mexico, shall be common 


‘highways, a8 wellto the inhabitants of said State, | 


igs to the inhabitants of other States, without any 
tar, duty, or impost, or toll therefor, imposed by the 


vegid State.”’ 
wa et of March 1, 1817, for theadmission of the 


Similar compacts are contained in | 


state of Mississippi; in the act of March 6, 1820, | 
for the admission of Missouri; in the act of June | 


15, 1836, for the admission of Arkansas; in the 


wt of March 3, 1845, for the admission of Lowa; | 


and in the act of August 6, 1846, for the admission 


of Wisconsin; only the latter comprises the waters | 


on both sides of that State, and includes the lakes as 
yellas the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
groject of the honorable Senator is worse than 
ynconstitutional; it would be a gross breach of 
faith. R . 

But, Mr. President, I have in the next place to 
emark that the scheme of the Senator is exceed- 
ingly complicated. It is complicated in its gen- 
eral arrangement and in all its details; it is com- 
plicated in all the machinery of this amendment, 
and it will be still mére complicated in its execu- 
ion if carried into effect. We are to have execu- 
tion by cities and towns, and, as the case may be, 
by the State, where the improvements are wholly 


is a little toll due here; please call at my log- 
cabin and settle.’” What would the captain do? 
Why, rush by in spite of any fire the honorable 
Senator could open ‘‘ on his rear.’’ What next? 
Why the Senator would have to call around him 
a fleet of revenue cutters, and give chase to the 
delinquent. No one can doubt his qualifications 
as admiral, for we all know he contemplated, not 
long since, taking the chief command, not only of 
the Army, but of the Navy of the United States, 
though he happened to slip up at Baltimore. 
‘* Pity “tis ‘tis true!” But, as I have said, the 
admiral must give chase—they go rushing down 
the ‘* Mississippi;’? would not the craft of our 


friend be quite as likely to be Pierced by a Polk- 


stalk as the fugitive steamboat? Heaven forbid 
such an exposure! Such exalted statesmanship 
should be reserved for ’56, and not be put so wan- 
tonly at hazard ! 

But, Mr. President, I have a little bit of colloquy 
to hold with the honorable Senator, on a subject 
of deeply interesting import to his constitutents, 
and the whole Northwest, and I here institute the 


| inquiry: Who is to pay these tonnage duties in 


within its limits, and execution of intermediate | 


works by a union of two States, or a combination 
of many States. There areto be vast many con- 
yolling minds, having separate and incompatible 


views, interfering with each other, and playing at | 


cross purposes. 
results from such a scheme, and must not disor- 
der and confusion rule the day ? 

Besides, how are these duties to be collected ? 
ls each State to have a posse of custom-house of- 
feers, and are these officers to throng all the chan- 
nels of communication? Is every steamboat or 
other water-craft to be boarded every few miles by 
some one of these officials, insolently demanding, 
“Pay me what thou owest?”? And where is the 
skill and science to be found to execute these 
works?) The Senator obviously has no confidence 
in the Corps of Topographical Engineers. He 
tells us they are fond of fashionable life, and do 


Can there be any harmony of | 


case this ill-advised scheme is carried into effect? 
We will suppose that a farmer in northern Iilinois 
raises five hundred bushels of wheat, which he 
sends to the New York market to obtain means 
to pay for his land, or support his family, or both. 
On arrival at Chicago, some tax-gatherer, or pub- 
lican, (as they were called in old times,) makes a 
grab at it in the nature of tonnage duties, to im- 
prove the harbor of that place; at the St. Clair 
Flats another publican makes another grab, to 
open achannel there; at Buffalo, another grab, for 
the use of the harbor at that place; and, finally, 
at Albany, another grab, to subdue the overslaugh 
below that city. How much of the wheat of 
the poor farmer would remain after running the 
gauntlet of all these tax-gatherers, and after being 
subjected to all these exactions? Or, if the farmer 
of northern or middle Illinois chooses to ship his 
wheat to New York, via New Orleans, how much 
will remain after being taxed to improve the har- 


' bor of St. Louis; to clear the snags and sawyers 


not go out and lodge on the sand-bars, to be food | 


for musquitoes, and other insects as voracious as 
apolitician. But will one of these corps, organ- 
ized by a State, ora combination of States, be any 
more musquito proof than that of the United 
States? Will they be any less likely to betake 
themselves to ball-rooms and fashionable soirees ? 
[am not prepared, as the Senator seems to be, to 
blow up the United States Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers as of no use, nor am I prepared to 
believe that corps organized by the State will be 
any more efficient than, or even half as efficient as 
the accomplished officers of the United States 
Army. 

I do not understand how the Senator is to get 
his machinery into operation. 
ed he contemplates sumething practical, and that 
he has something more in view than to display 
himself and his subject before the country. I do 


| more than can be said of every Senator. 


out of the Mississippi, from St. Louis to New 


Orleans, and even to clear out and deepen one of | 
| the mouths of the ** Great Father of Waters?’’ 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass} seemed 
to have some just notion on the subject. He 
ordinarily knows what he is about; and that is 
He 
asked, emphatically, where is the burden to fall ? 
I can tell the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas} 


' that it is to fall on the necks of the farmers of the 


| freight is going—whether up or down. 


I take it for grant- | 


West and Northwest—lI care not which way the 
If going 
down to the ultimate market—such as flour, wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, butter, cheese, lard, hemp, wool, 
tobacco, and other agricultural produets—I can 
demonstrate that every shilling of these duties is 
to come out of the pockets of the farmers of the 


| West and Northwest; and I can demonstrate, 


not understand that the Senator proposes to oust | 


the United States of all jurisdiction—he has not 
brought an action of ejectment against the General 


| pockets of these same farmers. 


Government, quoad hoc, but, on the contrary, 1 | 


understood from the concluding portion of his re- 
marks that, in the plenitude of his condescension, 


he is willing to receive a proper contribution for | 


this great national object from the strong-box of 


“Uncle Sam,”’ at least until the scheme could go | 


into operation. 

But let us attend to the modus operandi of this 
scheme. We will suppose that Kentucky and 
Missouri enter into a compact to improve so much 
of the Mississippi as lies between those States, 
and that they establish and levy a tariff of tonnage 
duties, to obtain the requisite means to on 
the work—that Tennessee and Arkansas do the 


same thing as to so much of the river as lies be- ‘|:haveto payit; or rather it will, with other charges, | 


|The Senator has propose 


also, that every shilling levied upon freights the 
other way—such as tea, coffee, sugar, salt, iron, 
woolen and cotton goods, and ten thousand other 
articles of consumption—will also come out of the 
Yes, sir!—the 
reémptioners and the log-cabin boys are thus to 
be visited by the hand of oppression and taxation ! 
to go into every log 
cabin in the Northwest, with his system of tonnage 
duties, and to levy them on the hard-fisted and 
hard-working boys of that region of country. 
And now Te 


| freight from the point of production to the ultimate 
| market—as, for example, wheat raised in northern 


or middle Illinois, to be transmitted and sold in 
New York; who will pay the proposed tonnage 
duties? Who will have to meet the contemplated 
exactions at Chicago, St. Clair Flats, Buffalo, and 
Albany? I say, unhesitatingly, the producer will 


tween those States, and Mississippi and Louisiana || be taken out of the value or price of his wheat at 

kewise, and then Louisiana alone as to so much || the ultimate market, whether that be found at New 
of the river as is wholly within her limits; how | York, Boston, or elsewhere. The reason is, that 
are these duties to be collected ? Does the Senator | the northwestern producer will, when he arrives 


contemplate the erection of forts, to com 
ats to come to and’ 


points of exaction? We will suppose 


steam- || at the ultimate market, have to compete with the 
y toll, at all the various | growers of wheat elsewhere, who would not be 
the Senator | liable to any such charges. I lay it down as a | 


to be in command of one of these forts; he hails a || universal law of trade, that where an article comes 


t me recur again fora moment to + 


market, in one case without burden, and in the 
other with, in the latter case the producer loses 
the charge, duty, or burden, whatever it may be. 
It comes out of the price. This is inevitable; 
otherwise the producer not subject tocharges would 
underbid and engross the market. 

But there is another law of trade which is equally 
cogent and universal; and here 1 would suggest 
that it might be well for the honorable Senator 

| |[Mr. Doveras] to study more the laws of trade, 
and less those of presidential nominations. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Con- 
necticut will confine himself to the subject under 
discussion. ‘The Chair is sorry to interrupt any 
Senator, in the course of such remarks as he may 
be pleased to offer, but personalities cannot be al. 
lowed. 

Mr. SMITH. Iam very much obliged to the 
Chair for the interposition. Notwithstanding | 
have of late been made the subject of unpleasant 
personalities, to which the Senator from Illinois 
was a party, | intend to observe the order and de- 
corum of the Senate. 

I have to say, then, Mr. President, that it is an 
inexorable law of trade, that the price of any article 
depends on the relation which the supply bears 
to the demand. If thesupply is very large, much 
beyond the demand, then the price will be propor- 
tionately low. If the supply is less than the de- 
mand, or much less, then the price will be high, 
or very high. Hence, no matter what charges are 
laid on northwestern wheat, they will not aug- 
ment the price; the law here adverted to will rule. 
Besides, the wheat of that section, as already ob- 
served, will, when itarrives at the ultimate market, 
come in competition with the wheat of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and must be sold at the same price. 
Hence, the profits to accrue to the northwestern 
producer, must be diminished by the charges im- 
posed, whatever they may be. Already the agri- 
cultural products from that section are subject to 
enormous burdens. The farmer there has, in ef- 
fect, to pay the usual charges for freight, storage, 
commissions, insurance, wharfage,and drayage— 
a dark catalogue, sufficient of itself to bring down 
the compensation of my log-cabin friends to a very 
small pittance. But the Senator is not satisfied 
with these hurdens; he proposes to add a system 
of tonnage duties to be demanded, not at one point 
only, but at many points; but he should recollect 
that even the camel may be so loaded as to crush 
him by the addition of a feather. One would sup- 
pose, from the course of the Senator, that taxa- 
tion and duty-paying is regarded as a sort of lux- 
ury in the Northwest; but I am inclined to think 
there are some at least who will take a different 
view of the subject. 

But let us look a little further into this matter, 
and let us illustrate the working of the system at 
the Northwest, by taking, for example, the harbor 
of Chicago. Let us suppose that the Senator hes 
got his ship rigged, manned, andafloat. He goes 
into the port of Chicago and takes in a cargo of 
wheat, when up steps the State or city tax-gath- 
erer and demands toll, or the proposed tonnage 
duty. Who pays it, I ask? Does the city of 
Chicago pay it? Not at all. It is paid by the 
farmers of nosthern and middle Illinois, southern 
Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, or wherever else the 
wheat may come from. It is, then,a proposition 

| to enable the city of Chicago to improve its harbor, 
not at the expense of the pedple of that city, but at 
the expense of the farmers of the surrounding 
country. 

To illustrate still further the inequality and im 
justice of this scheme, we will suppose the city of 

| St. Louis to be invested with this power of taxa- 
| tion, and that it exercises it to improve the river, 
Opposite the city, sometimes inappropriately called 
the harbor of St. Louis; who will pay the taxes? 
Will not the farmers of Illinois have to contribute 
largely to the fund to be raised for that purpose, 
|} and that, too, when the object of improvement ia 
|| mainly to advance the prosperity of that city ¢ 
|| Will not the farmer, going down the Mississippi 
| with his produce, to that important mart, or w 
|| the Mississippi, or even crossing the ferry, fee 
|) the gripe of the toll-gatherer ? hy should the 
| harbor of Missouri be improved at the expense of 
| the adjoining country, and even of an adjoining 
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State, when they have little or no interest in the | 
subject ? 

ut perhaps the harbor of Buffalo would furnish | 
the best illustration of the inequality and injustice | 
of this system. 
the power of levying tonnage duties, it could lay | 


the whole country, west and northwest, under || 


contribution, The freights, whether up or down, | 
arrive there in transitu, and whatever burdens are | 
laid upon them must be paid by the western 


sumer, upon principles already fully explained. 
If that city were to raise $500,000 to repair or 
complete its harbor, 1 believe not one twentieth 
part of it would be paid by the city, and the resi- 
due would fall with crushing effect on the western 
country. 

But improvements by single States, or by sev- 
eral States, through the instrumentality of com- 
pacts, must prove equally oppressive and unjust. 
Suppose the States of Missouri and Illinois enter 
into a compact to improve the Mississippi river. 
They might, under the scheme of the Senator, lay 
a vast burden on agricultural products coming 
down the river to St. Louis for a market, or cross- 
ing the ferry, and yet lay out every dollar on the 
river below the city. 

So much for the products of the West, North- 
west, and Southwest, going to market. How is 
it with freights the other way? Who will pay the 
duties of tonnage on the salt, iron, cotton, and 
woolen goods, and ten thousand other articles 
which go from the Atlantic cities into the North- 
west for consumption there? I say, unhesitating- 
ly, the consumers will have to pay them. 
makes no difference whether it be an article of 
domestic or foreign production, both the one and 
the other is purchased in New York by the north- 
western merchant at a given price. Now he will 
add all charges to that price, and will charge a 
profit on the a vague Areaniiy a large profit, 
to the no small oppression of the laboring classes 
in that section. No merchant can pursue his 
business profitably without adding charges; and I 
believe it is the universal practice to exact a profit 
on the charges as well as on the original price. 

But, perhaps, some may be disposed to inquire, 
why the rule in case of charges on goods freighted 
one way operates differently from goods freighted 
the other? The reason is obvious. We have 
already said that [llinois wheat when it arrives in 
the New York market has to compete with wheat 
not subject to charges, but foreign and domestic 
iron, woolens, cottons, and other fabrics, meet 
with no competitors in the Northwest, and there- 
fore the case is different. Let Illinois manufac- 
ture for herself to some extent her iron, woolen 
and cotton goods, then when the people of Eng- 


land, or even of New England, appear there with | 
sinilar products, they will be obliged to sustain | 


the charges, or some part of them themselves. It 
will not be in their power to add them as they 
now do the original cost or price. 

it thus appears that the duties of tonnage on 
freights down are to be paid (i. e., by a reduction 
of price) by the producers of the Northwest, and 
the duty on freights up are to be paid by the same 


class of persons in the character of consumers. || 


The scheme of the Senator will visit the farmers, 
the preémptioners, and log-cabin men with a two- | 
fold oppression. The tax-gatherer is to make a 
grab at him with one hand as he goes down, and 
with the other as he comes up. Whether the son 
of toil will not bea little restive under such an op- 
eration remains to be seen. 

But what is very extraordinary, while the Sen- 
ator would enable the city of Chicago to levy 
ionnage duties for the improvement of its harbor, 
by far the — proportion of which will be paid 
by the agriculturists of the adjoining country, in 
the character either of producers or consumers, he 
proposes to leave these’ same agriculturists—the | 
preémptioners and log-cabin boys—liable to taxa- | 
tion for harbor and river improvements in other 
parts of the country; at least, such will be the 
effect of this measure, whether so intended or not. 
Even the very money which the preémptioners | 
pay into the Treasury for their respective quarter 
sections, and what they contribute by the con- | 
sumption of dutiable articles, ma to improve 
the Hudson river or construct the Siders break- 





water, and that, too, after they have done all that 


|| harbor of Chicago or of St. Louis. 


If this city were invested with | 


It | 





wer 





| should be required of them by contributing to the 


| of Chicago sustained the entire burden, they 
would be volunteers, and would not complain of 
| double taxation; but it is not so, as I have already 
| abundantly shown. 

To authorize a city to improve its harbor, by 
| levying a tax on all the farmers who are compelled 
| to seek a market for their products through the 


|| same, and then to leave those farmers liable to tax- 
farmer, either in the character of producer or con- | 


ation for improvements elsewhere, in the form 
| usually adopted by Congress, is a piece of mon- 
|| Strous injustice. The truth is, a system of harbor 
| and river improvements by local authorities can- 





|| not subsist coérdinate with a system of improve- | 


|| ments by the General Government, and the adop- 
| tion of the former necessarily involves the” over- 
|| throw of the latter. 
| Iwill not, Mr. Sere setae this part of the 
| subject any further, but will call the attention of 
| the Senate to another remarkable feature of the 
| honorable Senator’s scheme. I have shown that 
| this measure will impose enormous burdens on 
| the people of the West and Northwest. I now 
|| insist that its effect will be to exonerate, in a great 





degree, the wealth and capital of the Atlantic | 


| frontier from all participation in those burdens. 
| We all know that much the greater portion of the 
| surplus wealth of the country is to be found in 
|| our large cities, and this wealth now contributes 
| largely to river and harbor improvements. But 
| on the plan of the honorable Senator, the cities of 
| Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
|| (to say nothing of New Orleans,) and the million- 
| aires and half-millionaires of those cities are to 
| go scot-free. I will not say that the Senator re- 
| ally intended any such result; but it is, in my 
| judgment, a ground of serious complaint that he 
| should have been so careless as to the consequences 
of his measure. 

Why should the thousands of wealthy men of 
| such a city as New York be relieved from any 
| share in this taxation? Why should they not do 
| something for river and harbor improvements? 
| If the funds requisite to that end are taken from 
| the common Treasury, then the city of New York 
_and the millionaires of that city must contribute 
| largely to those improvements. Nowhere else on 
| this continent is there consumed anything like the 
/ amount of dutiable goods, and these, too, of the 
| most costly character. Consider for a moment 
| the vast population of thatcity. According to the 
| last census, there was, in the city proper, a popu- 
| lation of near five hundred thousand, to which is 
| to be added the population of Brooklyn, Williams- 
| burg, Jersey City, Hoboken, and a large num- 
| ber of families who find their homes in the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, Westchester, 
| and other counties higher up the river, all of whom 

substantially belong to the city of New York. I be- 
lieve | am not extravagant when I say that New 
| York now contains in effect a population of not 
less than seven hundred and fifty thousand living 
souls, holding and owning, as I verily believe, one 
| Sak part of the surplus wealth of the country. 
| When I say surplus wealth, I mean such as is 
| above what is required for the comfortable support 
| of a man and his family. I ask again, why this 
| wealth should not contribute to harbor and river 
| improvements? Why should the merchant princes 
| of the great emporium of commerce be exonerated 
| wholly, or nearly so, from all obligations to con- 
| tribute to objects of such vast importance? Me- 
| thinks I even now seea splendid equipage passing 
down Broadway, with a lady covered over with 
gorgeous silks, and with servants in livery. On 
inquiry, I ascertain she is the wife of Mr. So-and- 
| so, who within the last five or six years has made 
a half million of dollars in trade or commerce. 
He lives in a palace up town, which would do no 
discredit to a monarch; that house is filled with 
French furniture—his table is covered with the 
richest of plate—his cellar is filled with costly 
wines—his wife and daughters wear cashmere 
shawls that cost five hundred dollars each, and 
their persons are ornamented with diamond neck- 
laces, pins, and rings; in short, he and his family 
enjoy every luxury that human heart can con- 
ceive or desire—all imported articles, and payi 
heavy duties. Why should not revenue deriv 
from such a source be devoted to the improvement 
of some river or harbor in the West and North- 
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west, a as the benefits of ile tection a. 
ultimately to redound to. the advancement od 
prosperity of this same merchant? Why ous 
the Senator from Illinois be so willing to ozone 
the common fund, thus derived, from all part : 
pation in these burdens, only to lay them ex ‘ . 
sively on the hardy laborer of the Northwe.,. 
-— ling with every species of difficulty ? 
‘What is here said of New York is equal] 

plicable to the wealth and luxury of Boston Phi 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Providence Sa, 
lem, Albany, Newark, and other cities of ;), 
second and third grades. Indeed, there ig to . 
found scattered all over the Atlantic States ithay 
individuals of great wealth, who consume a grea; 
amount of dutiable goods, and who can only be 
made to contribute to harbor and river improve. 
ments by appropriations from the common stock 
oer the whole surplus wealth of th ' 
is to be 

| and what 


e countr 
found east of the Allegany mountains 
ms 


gravates the case essentially is t 
that the West, Northwest, and eke 
contributed largely to the enhancement of tha: 
wealth. The merchants of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities hay 
been, for the last quarter of a century, selling, and 
will continue to sell, large quantities of goods to 
the transmontane regions of the United States, a: 
a large, not to say exorbitant, profit. In the mean 
time, the people of that region have been engaved 
_ in paying for their farms, building dwelling-houses 
school-houses, and churches, opening roads, and 
making the thousand other improvements indis- 
pensable in a new country, and have had little 
opportunity to accumulate surplus wealth. Then 
comes in the Senator with his notable scheme, and 
says, ‘* Let these sons of toil bear all the burden of 
harbor and river improvements, and let those who 
are abundantly able to pay,” (most of them not 
unwilling,) ‘go free!”” However satisfactory 
this may be to a Senator and a politician, | doubt 
whether the people in his section are prepared to 
agree to it. 

But the Senator, after expressing his discontent 
with the Corps of Topographical Engineers, ant 
with Congress, for conduct which he alleges to 
have been corrupt, wishes to explode the system 
of improvement from the common treasure, be- 
cause, he says, itis the source of incessant contro- 
versy and dispute at the National Capitol. Accord- 
ing to his account of the matter, there is no stead- 
iness in it; it is a spasmodic system, and goes by 
jerks. Whois responsible for this state of things’ 

hy have we not had reasonable and moderate 
appropriations, yearafter year? Why have works, 
on which large sums of money have been expended, 
not been completed? Why have they been per- 
mitted to fall into decay, and thus former expen(- 
itures rendered comparatively valueless? | do not 
hesitate to say that the Senator, [Mr. Doveuas,| 
and his political friends, are solely responsible for 
this state of things. The Senator cannot plead a 
dereliction of duty by himself, and those who act 
with him, as a reason for rejecting the system. |t 
will be recollected that the late Mr. Polk applied 
the veto direct to a river and harbor bill, which 

sed the two Houses at the first session of the 
wenty-ninth Congress, and the pocket veto to 
another bill which passed the second session of 
the same Congress. In the two messages, vindi- 
cating his extraordi course, (which was (i- 
rectly the reverse of that of President Jackson on 
the same subject,) he laid down rules of conduct, 
and avowed principles, which rendered the con- 
summation of any bill during his term absolutely 
hopeless. Therefore, nothing was attempted on 
the subject at the Thirtieth Congress; and at the 
first session of the Thirty-first, the two Houses 
were so much absorbed with the ae oe 

uestions then pending, it was impossible to 

cnything. But at ihe: gem session of the last 
Congress, the House of se kom, alley took up 
the subject, passed an excellent bil] and sent It to 
the Senate. We know who defeated it. We 
know who spent day after day in useless debate, 
and in reading ina iate documents, and we 
know how a small minority overcame the friends 
of the measure, and compelled them to ° fm 


There was a time, it is true, when the state of 
the was 


Treasury such See ons of this 
character could not properly have made; but 
dozen bills since the close of Mr. 
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Tyler’s administration should and might have 
veen passed had it not been for the unreasonable 
conduct of public men. Itis with a poor grace 
that the Senator alleges the misconduct of his own 


slitical friends as a reason for repudiating this | 


neficent system. 

The Senator seems to suppose that monstrous 
injustice has been done, in the ye one for 
hese improvements, to the West, 
gouthwest. There is not a particle of foundation 
for this suggestion, as I can show abundantly from 
the records. 

The bill vetoed by Mr. Polk, at the first session 
Twenty-ninth Congress, contained appropriations 
to the amount of $1,283,450; or, in other words, 
it appropriated slightly over a million and a — 
yr of dollars. It appropriated to the six New 
England States only $99,450, to the rest of the 


Auantic frontier only $273,000, whereas it gave to | 


the northern and northwestern lakes $509,000, 
and to the western and southwestern rivers 
440,000, making altogether, for the Northwest, 
West, and Southwest, no less than $909,000 out 


of little over a million and a quarter; or, in other | 
words, we on the Atlantic frontier got only about | 


one fourth of the aggregate amount, while that 
section, with all its millionaires, great cities, and 
yast wealth, contributed, by the consumption of 
dutiable goods, much the larger portion of the 


amount appropriated. I think ¢he honorable Sen- | 


ator might well insist that the bill should have 


been vetoed on doctrines such as he has pro- | 


mulged here to-day. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him if he voted for the bill which was vetoed 
by Mr. Polk? 

‘Mr. SMITH. I not only voted for the bill ori- 
sinally, but I voted against the veto; or, in other 
words, | endeavored to veto the veto; and I tell 
my honorable friend, (Mr. Apams,] for whom I 


cherish sentiments of high respect, though I differ | 


with him in toto on this subject, that he may, on 
motion, strike out from this bill every appropria- 
tion for New England, and I will still vote for it. 
| will vote for it in any event, unless you put into 
it the monstrosity proposed by the Senator from 
lilinois, and then [ shall go against it most decid- 
ed! 


a bill for northwestern, western, and southwestern 
improvements, and not for improvements on the 
Atiantic coast, except in a very moderate degree. 
New England had little or no interest in the pas- 
sage of that bill; and yet her Whig Senators and 
Whig Representatives sustained it throughout, 


though the Democratic Senators and Representa- | 


tives, with a single exception, from the same sec- 
tion, pursued a different course. 

At the second session of the same Congress, 
another bill for river and harbor improvements 
passed the two Houses. 
framed—no appropriations of a doubtful character 
were inserted, and was sent to the President for 


his approbation and signature on the last day of | 


the session, when he applied to it the pocket veto, 
and it thas failed to become a law. 


The aggregate amount of the appropriations in | 


this bill was $551,500; of which only $37,000 were 
an to New England, and to the rest of the At- 
antic coast only $123,500; whereas the bill granted 
to the western and northwestern lakes $171,000, 
and to western and southwestern rivers, including 


the harbor of Mobile; $220,000; or, in other words, | 


had the bill become a law, the whole Atlantic coast 
would have obtained only two sevenths of the ag- 
gregate amount, and five sevenths would have been 
conceded to the western and northwestern lakes 


and to the western and southwestern rivers. 





orthwest, and || 























ern and southwestern rivers and harbors, $945, 700. 


(Mr. Davis] tells us is not a harbor improvement, 

but rather comes under the head of fortifications, 
| as the destruction of this island would render Fort 
Warren useless. Deducting this sum, and also 
| $15,000 for the breakwater at Burlington, on Lake 
|| Champlain, the bill granted to New England only 
|| $90,500, and to the whole Atlantic coast $592,500; 

but the concessions to the northern and north- 
| western lakes and to the western and southwest- 
|| ern rivers and harbors amounted to the enormous 
| sum of $1,747,376. Or, in other words, the rivers 
| and harbors of the West, Northwest and South- 


There was inserted an item of $15,000 for a sea- | 
wall at Great Brewster Island, in the harbor of | 
Boston, which the Senator from Massachusetts | 
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| and northwestern lakes $786,676, and to the weat- i} But, according: to: the Seanaer, this system over- 


| 
| 


tops greatly the resources and power of the Gen- 

eral Government. Why, then, does he bring for- 

|| ward this project of tonnage duties? If the whole 

|| nation has not strength adequate to the under- 

}| taking, why does he propose a scheme of isolated 
effort which can have no harmony or consistency, 
and which must fail for want of means? If this 
train of remark amounts to anything, it proves 
that all effort to remove snags and sawyers, rocks 
and sandbars, should be abandoned, and life and 
property be committed to every species of hazard 
to the end of all time. 

But, | believe the Senator has shown that the 


| as we have had aninterregnum of near fifteen years, 
and I think it results from his reasoning that these 


y: 
[ insist, then, that the veto of Mr. Polk defeated | 


It was very cautiously || 


| west were to have over three fourths of the aggre- 
| gate. And yet the Senator [Mr. Doveras] has 
|| the assurance to tell us that great injustice has 
| been done by Congress to his section of the coun- | 
try. 
‘ next come to the bill which is now pending. | 
The aggregate amount, as it came from the House, 

is $1,557,090, of which there is proposed for New 

England only $77,000. If we aes $30,000 for | 
the preservation of Great Brewster Island (which 
|| may be done for reasons already explained) then 
|| we have only $47,000 for the harbors of New 
England. There is proposed for the rivers and 
harors on the Atlantic coast, $425,090; for the 
northern and northwestern lakes, $509,500; and 
for western and southwestern rivers, $535,500; so | 
that, according to the bill, as it came from the || 
House, the Atlantic coast was to get only $502,090, 
while the northern and northwestern lakes and 
|| western and southwestern riversand harbors were | 
|| to receive $1,045,000. To the aggregate of these 
sums is to be added $10,000 to be expended at | 
large—its distriBution cannot now be settled. \] 

But this bill has been extensively amended in | 
the Senate, and greatly improved. The additions || 
amount in all to $530,000, of which the Pacific 
coast gets $30,000, New England $33,500, the rest || 
of the Atlantic coast $78,000, the northwestern | 
lakes $40,000, the western and southwestern rivers | 
|| and harbors $346,500. 

Bringing these aggregates together, that is to 
say, combining the original bill with the amend- || 
ments of the Senate, we find that New England || 
| gets $110,500, or deducting Great Brewster Island, | 
|| $80,500; the rest of the Atlantic coast $503,090, || 
|| thenorthern and northwestern lakes $501,500, the | 

western and southwestern rivers and harbors || 
| $881,000, and the Pacific coast $30,000. The ag- 
gregate of the bill, as it now stands, is $2,087,090, | 
of which the whole Atlantic coast will receive (in- |, 
cluding New England) $613,590, and the northern || 
and northwestern lakes and the western and south- | 
western rivers and harbors $1,382,500; or, in other || 
words, about seven tenths of the aggregate is to || 
go to the latter. 

What occasion has the Senator to complain of || 
injustice to his section of the Union? The un- 
founded character of his accusation will be the | 
more apparent, when the Senate recollects what I 
have already said touching the source from whence | 
duties on imports are, in the main, derived. 

The people residing on the borders of the north- || 
| western lakes and western rivers, can, in view of || 
:| the facts I have adverted to, understand how much || 
|| they have lost by the veto policy of Mr. Polk and | 
the reprehensible course pursued at the last Con- || 
gress, and they can have no difficulty in fixing 





| 
; 
| 
} 





But the Senator tells us there is an enormous 


| 
ii 
i} 
| 
| 
wants of the country are large, and the more so, 


another bill was defeated which was mainly for || king. This is precisely the train of remark which |, 
improvements at the North, Northwest, West,and | he pursued in opposing, as he did vigorously, an |, 


wants are far beyond the capabilities of his sys- 
tem of tonnage duties. It is idle to pretend that 
the General Government, with its vast revenues, 


cannot do all that is needful. We cannot improve 


| every harbor and every river in a single year, but 


by successive appropriations we can overcome 


| every difficulty, and obtain results that will be 


satisfactory to the whole country. I can assure 
the Senator that much depends on the tenant of the 
White House. He should be a man of liberal, 


| comprehensive, and truly national views, and not 
|| capable of so misconceiving the true theory of our 


Government, and so mistaking the best interests 
of the country as to veto a river and harbor bill. 
And much depends, also, on the views, purposes, 
and spirit of ieinas here and Representatives at 
the other wing of the Capitol. ‘* When thereis a 


| will there is alwaysa es and there has not been 
|, a session for the last eight 


orten years but that the 
Senator and his friends might have carried through 
a bill to this end. During Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, itis true, we at two sessions ran foul of 
the veto,and would doubtless have done so at sub- 


| sequent sessions of the same Administration. But 


whose fault was that? Was not the honorable 


|| Senator among the most active and efficient in “le- 


vating Mr. Poik to the Presidency? And is he 


| not equally active now in promoting the election 


of a man of kindred spirit, who never yet voted 
for a river and harbor bill, and who is certain to 


| apply sternly to every such measure THE VETO as 
did M 


r. Polk? 
The people of the Northwest may have such im- 


| provements, if they will; but they must stand up 


resolutely for their rights, and hold to a severe 
responsibility every man who falters in the leas: . 
above all, they must see that these great interests 
are no longer made the foot-ball of party, or held 
out to promote the aspirations of any man, or set 
of men. I should be sorry to be understood to 
cast imputations on any honorable Senator, or to 
uestion his motives; but I do not hesitate to say 
that the interests of the Northwest have been for 
a long time past sacrificed on political consider- 
ations. I mean, such has been the course of 
events, without undertaking to say who is to 
blame. We have had too much of the cry of mere 
party, and too little of attention to the great, sub- 
stantial interests of the country. Let, then, the 
people of the West and Northwest awake to their 
true condition, and let them see that no man 
reaches the presidential office to thwart their will 
by the interposition of * the one-man power.”” 
But I wish to notice here one complaint made by 
the Senator from Illinois in his career of vituper- 
ation and abuse of this system. He tells us that 


| no sort of justice has been done to the harbors on 
|| the responsibility in the proper quarter. 


Lakes Michigan and Huron, while he affirms that 


'| enormous sums have been lavished on the harbors 
|| work to be done, and he would deter us from pur- || 


Thus || suing this policy by the vastness of the underta- || 


east of those lakes. He would open an account 
between the different lakes, and concludes that a 
vast balance of partiality has been displayed by 
Congress in favor of the harbors on Lakes Erie, 


Southwest. 
Weare now brought down to the bill which 


passed the House of Representatives at the last | 


session of the Thirty-first Congress, and which 
was defeated in the Senate in such an extraordinary 
manner. It will be found, on examination, to 


— a still greater preponderance in favor of the 


est, Northwest, and Southwest. The aggre- 
gate amount of this bill was $2,358,876. It con- 
ceded to New England (including $15,000 for Bur- 
lington harbor) only $121,500, and to the Atlantic 
Coast $502,000; whereas it granted to the western 


appropriation from the Treasury for constructing 
According 
to his view of the matter, the Treasury can have 
no resources adequate to the numerous works || the Senator and his friends had the entire control 
He exaggerates || of the two Houses of Congress for the last two 
i tly the number of improvements required, and || years? Have they not constituted the committees, 
he = still more the amounts necessary || and had everything their own way? Besides, the 
i that ifa || harbors of Lake Michigan are comparatively of 
ttry to do 
| something. The magnitude of an evil is no reason 


a canal around the Sault St. Marie. 


} 





which we must undertake. 


them. One would su 


to complete 
great deal be wanted, we should at 


5 


|} Ontario, and Champlain. 
| If there is any seeming foundation for this com- 
| plaint, I again ask whose fault is it? Have not 





|| recent origin. [t is but a day since the sites of 
|| thriving cities and smiling villages were a howling 


why we should net seek to abate it, at least in | wilderness; and it is the veto, the veto direct, the 


U pocket veto, and the veto by a senatorial minority, 
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: rg EC gree eae aaa ee ae ners aE eee a 
which has prevented justice being done them of || and both the Senators from that State [Messrs. | which I am disposed to treat with great deferen 


late. Thus, had it not been for the interposition |, Cass and Feie) advocated the adoption of the || and respect; they are addressed to 
































: Ts : a us b | 
of ‘*the one-man power,” and the ‘*rainority || amendment with unsurpassed ability. I felt my- || ators from South Carolina, I doubt not oy pee. : ye 
power,”’ the harbor of Chicago would have re- |! self constrained to take the floor and to lend to the | sincerity and integrity. They also make the a = 

c ’ 


ceived, in 1846, $12,000; in 1847, $8,000; and in || measure a little of my poor advocacy, but the | allegation of inequality; yf 


#8 29 . . . insist that there is a; 
1851, $27,176; making, with $20,000 granted by || Senator [Mr. Dovctas] neuen himeelf to us | inequality as between the e 
a 


tlantic coast 


the present bill, $67,176—a pretty good round sum || with all his might—he rais reat clamor against || western country, and also, if I understood So the this § 
for a single harbor. Milwaukie would have re- || the construction of canals by the General Govern- || inequality as between the different States a ae 
ceived, in 1846, $20,000; and in 1851, $25,000; | ment, when he knew, or ought to have known, || coast. ith respect to the latter, | would a y we i 
making, with $15,000 appropriated by the bill, || that this work is a mere river improvement, and || ly observe that such appropriations must be os ‘ OMe 
60,000 for that harbor. Michigan City would || intended solely to overcome obstacles in a river. || in conformity with the exigencies of commer ; rds 
ave received, in 1846, $40,000; in 1847, $12,000; | I hold the Senator responsible for the defeat of that || and navigation; and it is no reason wh <n be 


Y we should nectic 


and in 1851, $30,000; making, with $20,000 ap- | measure. He has handed that great communica- || not respond fully to those exigencies, because they he av 


propriated by this bill, $102,000. St. Joseph’s || tion, with seven hundred and fifty thousand acres | happen to be greater in one State than in another yas 0 
would have received, in 1846, $10,000; in 1847, | of the public domain, over to the State of Michi- |, am sensible that the Northwest and South- af de 
$6,000; and in 1851, $20,000; making, with $10,000 || gan, whereas it should have remained inthehands || west get more of these appropriations than the ‘ 


granted by this bill, $46,000; and so onas to other | of the national authorities, and the improvement | Atlantic coast, and I do not hesitate to say that kind, 


harbors on Lake Michigan. To this should be || should have been made at the expense of thecom- || they ought to have a great deal more. Their ne. c 
added what would have been granted in 1848, and | mon Treasury. ; || cessities are much greater, much more urgen: ame 
1849, had not Mr. Polk arrestedand broken down, || But there can be no doubt as to the position of || than ours, and therefore we should respond ac. ou 
for the time being, this beneficent policy by his | the Senator since he has offered his amendment. {oor ‘. a 
vetoes, and also what was proposed for dredge- | [do not hesitate to say, without intending any || But Senators must not forget that there ar: wage 
boats on Lake Michigan, to wit: In 1846, $15,000; || disrespect to the Senator, that of all the schemes |; compensating eriesipier in the administration of py 
in 1847, $12,000; and in 1851, $20,000; making, | of mischief that could be concocted for the purpose 1 our Government; and if they get more under some busit 
with $20,000 contained in this bill, the very con- | of blowing up the whole system of river and har- | heads of appropriations, we get much more unde cate 
siderable sum of $67,000 for this single item. It | bor improvements by the General Government, || other heads. ave not the people of the Wes, befor 
is idle for the Senator to pretend that there has not || that devised by him is more ingenious and better || contributed to the erection of light-houses alons ator 
been a disposition in Congress to do justice to || adapted to accomplish the object than any other. || our coast, and to their maintenance? Have they twee 
Lake Michigan and its important harbors. We || Devised, dol say? I must recall that word. The || not contributed to the erection, of fortifications fo, cons 
make no distinction between the lakes; but of late || projet of the honorable Senator has not even the | the protection of.our Atlantic harbors? Nay, did circu 
we have had vetoes—yes, sir, vetoes of all sorts; || merit of originality. The idea of substituting || they not pay, ped. for the fortress which has paig’ 
and their origin and application carry us back to | tonnage duties for the system which Congress has || been placed in the harbor of Charleston for th, this 
the date when most of the harbors were in the || long sanctioned was, I believe, first suggested by || defence of that city? 


But the Senator makes a very singular appeal || his ee to Congress of December 15, 1847, || whether he regards forts and arsenals as fallins 
tous. He says, in effect, we only ask a slight || justifying . 


midst of a wilderness. » || Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Polk took up the subject in|} Mr. BUTLER. I desire to ask the Senator aa 
1} 


is pocket veto of the bill that passed the || within the scope of a bill for internal improve. 


rt 
ments? S , 


favor! Why should you not accord it to us? || two Houses at nee session, and dwelt | 








atr 

Why contumaciousl y refuse to grant us this smal]l || upon it at length. e insisted that it was the only Mr. SMITH. Certainly not. Noone pretends oe 
privilege? \But | ask, Mr. President, who are || safe and practicable method of making river and | to dispute either the power or expediency of erect- rt 
‘‘we?’’ Does the Senator speak for the people || harbor improvements. The Senator seems to || ing forts and arsenals, but as to internal improve. CA 
of Illinois? Does he bear any commission from || have derived most of the facts and arguments || ments, both are disputed. That, however, is no: Go 
them authorizing to demand ‘* tonnage duties?’’ | which he has addressed to us this day from that | the point under consideration. If we assume that mat 
Have the people of that State sent any petitions || same veto message. Of course, he cannot com- | Congress has the power to improve rivers and wat 
here asking such a miserable boon? Has the |} plain when I insist, as 1 now do, that he occupies || harbors, then the question is, whether the exer- mot 
Legislature of his State acted on the subject? On || substantially the ground assumed by Mr. Polk, cise of that power would be unjust, on account of A 
the contrary, | believe an immense majority of || and is influenced by the same sentiment of hostil- | this alleged Inequality ? ; , is t 
the people of Illinois would repel ascheme fraught || ity to the policy w ich I advocate. ; I insist, that, to the formation of a proper judg- ing 
with nothing but oppression, with indignation | Nor is the Senator the first to bring forward in | ment on this subject, it is indispensable to group Cay 
and abhorrence. || Congress a proposition for legislation in conform- || all our expenditures together; and, therefore, it is mo 
It is, Mr. President, with infinite concern that || ity with such views; Mr. Rhett, of South Caro- pare to bring into view in this connection, light- Co 

i see in the course of the Senator proof conclusive | lina, introduced into the House of Representatives, | ouses and fortifications. . ex] 
that he has made up his mind to take ground || January 12th, 1848, ‘ A bill declaring the assent | The light-houses are maintained and the forts for 
against improvements by the GeneralGovernment, || ‘ of Congress to any acts which may be passed wd | erected for the special protection of the people lik 
and to blow up the whole system. I thought I || ‘ the several States laying tonnage duties on vessels || of the Atlantic frontier. And for whose beneii, wh 
saw unmistakable indications of such a purpose || ‘ entering their ports or harbors.”’ W hata pity it || chiefly, is a fleet maintained upon the turbulen pai 
towards the close of the last session of Congress. || is that Mr. Rhett has resigned his seat in the Sen- || waters of the ocean from year to year, at an ex- ph 
When a motion was made to take up the harbor |! ate! If he were here, we should have the con- || penditure of many millions?—whose commerce is an 
and river bill, then pending, what did the Senator || joined powers of Illinois and South Carolina in | protected? Is it not the commerce of the city of 
say? Here are his words: | full activity to lay on the farmers of the North- || of Charleston, of Savannah, of Norfolk, of New lay 
“y shall vote to take up this bill at this time for the west much the larger portion of these burdens. i York, and every portion of the Atlantic coast’ as 
reason that I desire to have an opportunity to state what | ‘Though not fond of the veto, I feel that | have || From whence does this fund come that defrays he 
part of the bill | am in favor of, and what part [am against, | a right to forbid this scheme of oppression. 1 || all this enormous expenditure? I say fro: the m 
with a view of trying to putitin such @ shape that we can | hold that a Senator here is a Seaelatie for the || whole country; the Northwest contributes largely he 
pass it; that will be my reason for voting to take it up. _whole Union, and not particularl for his own | toit. There is not a human being found there ci 
So that the Senator was not content with that || State. Having done everything i could, since | | who consumes a single dutiable article, but con- w 


bill, though it gave to northern and northwestern | have been in Congress, to advance the prosperity | tributes to it... There isnot ‘a single preemp- ne 
harbors, and to western and southwestern rivers || of the younger members of the Confederacy, I '| tioner who goes into the wilderness, with axe in ec 
and harbors, the enormous proportion of $1,747,376 feel that [ have a right to stand up here and repel || hand, and levels the forest, and raises the means cl 
out of $2,358,876! Why did he not state his | this aggressive movement—aggressive on the | of paying for his land, to go into the strong box pi 
objections, if he had any? Why did he remain || Northwest and the log-cabin men of that section. | of this Government, but contributes to this fund. 

profoundly silent, and leave us in ignorance to this || | Having offered all that I desire to submit in re- || I deny that there is, any inequality in the oper- f 
day on a subject of such vital importance? The | spect to this remarkable scheme, (truly remark- || ation of our Government. I deny it utterly. I e 
Senator will not claim he offered a single amend- }| able, considering the quarter from which it comes,) || insist if we are to enter into an account es be- 





ment, and I believe he voted against all amend- || I will for a few moments advert to the incessant || tween different sections of the Union, we are 8 
ments proposed by others; and yet he told the | complaints which we have from other Senators, in || debtors to the-Northwest and Southwest, and | a 
Senate he voted to take up the bill for the reason H regard to what they are pleased to style the in- | rejoice to have an opportunity to pay back some a 
that he desired ‘*to have an opportunity to state || equality of this system. || portion of that debt in the bon of harbor and § 
what part of the bill he was in favor of and what|| I am sensible, Mr. President, there may be river improvements. But away with this miser- t 
art he was against.’’ It is a bad sign when a || some inequality in a particular bill, but I insist | able business of accounting and, of arithmetic’ 
enator begins to quarrel with the details of ahar- || there will be no inequality in the system; that a Can we not look over ourowncountry—over this 
bor and river bill, and a worse one when he does || series of bills will do justice to all rivers and all | t Republic, and rejoice in its prosperity: 
not make known the greunds of his quarrel. ‘| harbors—I mean all that should be improved. a saa we not believe that the prosperity of each 
But the Senator has made a further revelation of || You cannot expect, as my friend from Massachu- |} part is the ity of the whole? Sir, I would 
his purposes, by opposing at this session a grant || setts [Mr. Davis] said the other day, to have || vote for the bill if it did not give a dollar 
of money from the i 


reasury to construct a ship || everything provided for in one and the same bill. }} New England, on mere selfish consideration—0" 
eanal around the Falls of the St. Mary’s—a iork The pressure for participation in the policy now is || a mere. calculation of sectional advantage—be- 
of the first importance to the nation, and particu- r, for the reason that nothing has been done || cause the more we do for the Northwest and 
larly so to the people of Illinois. My friend, the || for a long series of years. Let Senators be pa- | Southwest—the more we develop their resources 





junior Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Fexen,] || tient—wecan take off this pressure by one or two || —the more we their harbors and clear ov! 
offered an amendment toa bill from the Committee ei the more we enable them © 


their 
on Bablic Lands, proposing to grant $400,000 ene re of ity to another, 
from the Treasury for this truly national work, until they become pele: of the country and 


le i ee a a ae. ae all 


more bills, and then the system will work smooth- 
ly and without complaint. 
But we have complaints from another quarter, 
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the glory of the age in which we live, the better 
it will be for New England and the whole Atlantic 
frontier. . ; lol 
Sir, 1 am for this system; I will stand by it. |) 
| will suffer no insidious ‘scheme, (I do not say | 
this scheme is insidious,) calculated to under- |) 
mine and tumble it into ruins, to be brought for- || 
ward, without an effort to reveal it to the country | 
in all its a 1) 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I havea few || 
words to say in reply to the Senator from Con- | 
necticut, (Mr. Surrn,] simply for the reason that 
he avowed, in the opening of his speech, that it 
was made for the latitude of Illinois, witha view 
of defeating my reélection to the Senate. There 
ig something very alarming in a threat of that 
kind, coming from the Senator from Connecticut; 
especially when I recollect the position he has oc- 
cupied in conducting political campaigns in for- 
mer times, and the position that he occupies now 
in relation to the political canvass that is being 
waged between the two parties. It is very fearful 
to be informed that the Senator intends to give me 
business enough to keep me at home to vindi- 
cate myself before my own constituents. 1 have 
before me a specimen of a warfare that that Sen- 
ator wages, when he chooses to interpose be- 
tween a Senator or Representative and his own 
constituency. 
circulars, issued by him in secret, during the cam- 
paign of 1848, in which he held up the offices of 
this Government as bribes to the voters of Indi- | 


| 


them to vote. He told them that they must vote 
in a particular way; must carry the State for a | 
particular man, if they ; expected to have any | 
patronage from the incoming executive administra- 
tion. hen a Senator who ig intrusted by his 
party to become their organ, to issue secret circu- 
lars, selling out in advance the patronage of the 
Government for votes; to put down a particular 
man, and put up a certain other man, comes for- 
ward and makes such a threat as that, toa man of 
moderate nerve, it is rather fearful and alarming. 
Again: what gives more importance to the threat 
is the fact that we find the Senator now occupy- 
ing the.same position. No Senator can enter this 
Capitol without seeing from ten to twenty enor- 
mous boxes of books directed to the Senator from 
Connecticut, to be folded and sent off at the public 
expense—to be sent to all portions of the Union 
for the purpose of defeating those whom he dis- 
likes, at the election before the people. A man 
who holds himself out as the organ of a great 
party, for the purpose of receiving books, pam- 
phiets, calumnies, and falsehoods, to be folded 
and distributed at the public expense, by the abuse 
of the franking privilege and of the post office 
laws, becomes rather a fearful antagonist, backed, 
as he professes to be, by the patronage of what 
he thinks is an incoming administration, when he 
makes threats to defeat a Senator’s reélection at 
home. Sir, the Senator can issue as many secret 
circulars as he pleases; he can send out the one 
which it is well understood that he got up, in the 
name of himself and others, as a fraud upon the 
country. He can send out another secret cir- 
cular, advertising at auction the offices and the | 
patronage of an incoming administration, if his 
party succeed, in order to affect the election. I 
ave no apprehensions from the Senator’s influ- | 
ence upon the elections in Illinois. 
For what am I to be arraigned before my con- 
stituents? For bringing forward this amendment 
authorizing the levying of tonnage duties for river 
and harbor improvements. For that crime the 
Senator from Connecticut is to arraign me before | 
the people of Illinois! But, before he got through 
with his speech, as a reason for my advocacy of 
the measure, he told the Senate that it was a 
measure for the benefit of the State of Illinois; 
that her people are deeply interested in it; that the 
success of our railroads depend upon it; that the | 
profits of our canal will be increased by it, and 
that Illinois is establishing a policy for her own 
vancement, and for the promotion of her own 








rosperity at the expense of others. In his speech || benefit, and what are not. 


@ tells the people of Illinois that her Senator is 
doing these great things to advance her interests, 
to promote her prosperity, to increase the value of 
her public works, to extend her improvements and 
her wealth; and for that he is going to appeal to 
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I have here one of the Senator’s || 


ana, on condition that they would vote as he told || 


| 
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the same people to condemn that Senator for thus 
faithfully representing his own constituents! I 
am willing to allow the two propositions to go out 
together. The Senator, in the conclusion of his 
speech, by stating that this was for the benefit of 
the people of Illinois, made the best argument I 
could have desired for my justification among my 
constituents. But, sir, | deny that Illinois has a 
separate and distinct interest in this question from 
her sister States. It being admitted that this is 
for the benefit of my own State, I deny that she 


| alone is benefited, and insist that Michigan, lowa, 
| Indiana, and every other State of the Union, will 


be benefited to the same extent by the same causes. 
But before I follow the Senator further upon that 
point, I wish to notice a charge which he repeated 


| about a dozen times in the course of his speech. 
| He asserted that I had slandered, vilified, calum- 
| niated—and he went all through the catalogue of 

epithets—the officers of the Army. Sir, I leave it 


to any gentleman on this floor, to say whether he 
so understood me. If any gentleman will say 
that he so understood me, I will withdraw the re- 


| mark; otherwise, I have no response to make to 


the statement of the Senator from Connecticut. 
In regard to the log-cabin boys of whom the 
Senator from Connecticut has formed such an af- 
fection of late, I would ask by what authority is 
he constituted their special agent and advocate? 


| By what right has the Senator from Connecticut 


acquired the exclusive privilege of speaking for 


them? Why, when he refers to the Sault Ste. | 


Marie Canal bill, he speaks of ‘‘ my canal bill,”’ 


who owns the mines on Lake Superior; who 


priation, not for the benefit of Michigan, and not 
at the request of her delegation. 
| sons for the change. Sir, the Senator has a right 
to represent certain mining companies upon Lake 
Superior; but I deny that that gives him the priv- 
ilege of speaking for the settlers upon the public 
| lands upon our prairies and on our northwestern 
| borders. The representative of Wall street oper- 
| ators, to carry out pecuniary interests and private 
| speculations, to promote individual interests by 
| 


| Senatorial votes, is different from a representative 
| of the log-cabin boys. I deny the Senator’s right 
| to represent the settlers on the public lands. I have 
a better title than he has. I live among them. I 
have lived among them from my boyhood. I have 
| been oneof them. I have sympathized with them, 
| and they have sympathized with me. Those set- 

tlers know that the Jast thing that could ever be 


their interests. The Senator from Connecticut 
may exercise all the power of party machinery — 
| may distribute all the handbills and scandalous 
| pamphlets and libels that are sent here from New 
| York, to be folded and circulated at the public ex- 
pense. He may send out his secret circulars, 
libeling and vilifying members of Congress, prom- 
ising the patronage and emoluments of Govern- 
ment in the name of his party and its candidate 
_ for the next four years. fe may do all this, and 
| still [ put him at defiance! The western people 
| have heard of this organization for retailing slan- 
der and falsehood. ‘They have heard of the man 





| 
| 
| 
| 


'| whose qualities and habits render him a fit instru- 


ment to be at the head of such an organization! 
The notoriety, if not the fame of the Senator, has 


|| extended to every corner of the Union. I would 


| desire no better man to electioneer for me among 
| my own constituents, than for him to go there as 
| the representative of the Whig party. [ tell you, 
| sir, if it could be understood that he was their 
representative and exponent, you would not find 
higs enough upon our prairies to make mile- 

| stones along the principal highways. 
| think that they understand their own interests; 


|| and that they know how to select men to repre- 
| sent them in the National Councils. They are | 
not in the habit of having a man from Connecticut | 


| 


interpose himself between them and their aE 
| sentatives, to prescribe what measures are for t 


The argument that tonnage duties will increase 
taxation, has been held up to frighten our people 
from their propriety. They well understand that, 


whenever a canal is built, tolls are charged upon | 
it; and when they are called upon to pay canal | 


as though it were a work of his own, belonging | 
to himself. I could have given a history to show 


changed that bill from a land to a money appro- | 


I know the rea- | 


| which 
| transportation in good water upon the Illinois river 


| was twenty cents upon the one hundred pounds, 
imputed to me, would be infidelity to them and to 


| thus assessed reduces the cost of t 


Our people | 


eir || 
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ow 
toils or tonnage duties, or whatever you may cal 
them, a tax is imposed for the purpose of defray 
ing the expense of the work. You might say that 
the New York canal was a great injury to our 
western country, because it has enabled New York 
to collect $2,000,000 a_year from the consumers ot 
western produce and eastern goods; and you can 
fully sustain the argument that the consumers of 
these articles pay that tax. This is true, sir; but, 
while itis true, every man knows that the construc- 
tion of that canal has reduced the expense of trans- 
portation between those points to one tenth of 
what it would be without thatecanal. Althouch we 
pay tolls to the amount‘of $2,000,000 a year for 
the transportation of our western produce through 
those works, still we are released from an expense 
of $20,000,000, which we should have been com- 
pelled to bear, if that canal had not been built, 
and our produce had been transported in other 
ways. Besides, it must be borne in mind, that 
while all the tolls, duties, and charges, on eastern 
roods going west are added at each point, to the 
price of the goods, and finally paid by the con 
sumer,—yet, the argument holds good in relation 
to western produce going to an eastern or foreign 
market. The charges and duties are added to the 
cost of the article at each point, and are finally 
paid by the consumer on the Atlantic or in foreign 
countries. Inasmuch, therefore, as the freights 
eastward are much greater than those westward, 
it follows that by far the smaller portion of this 
tax would be paid by the western consumer. 

So it is with the railroad system. You may 
well say that every railroad made between the 
Atlantic sea-board and the great interior, will 
charge taxes upon all western produce passing over 
it. ‘That is true, sir; but the right to tax us is no 
argument against the propriety of the work, pro- 
vided the cost of transportation with the taxation 
is less than it would have been if the work had 
not been constructed. All internal improvements, 
to the extent of their cost, are a tax upon the 
navigating or transportation interest; but at the 
same time they reduce the price of transportation 
over the lines of commerce, and hence prove an 
advantage rather than a burden to the people. I 
could illustrate this by reference to the [llinois 


| river, in my own State, which has been alluded to 


by the Senator from Connecticut. He has told 
you that if my system prevails, duties would have 
to be taxed upon boats on that river. Well, I 
took up an Iilinois newspaper this morning, in 

| discovered that while the ordinary price o! 


yet, in consequence of low water at this time, it 
has risen to one dollar per hundred pounds. ‘There 
is a difference of eighty cents upon every hundred 
pounds of merchandise transported on that river, 
between low water and high water. Give us the 
privilege of levying a tonnage duty, which would 
not raise the price of transportation on the river, 
in good water, more than one cent per hundred 
pounds, and you would save to the people interested 
seventy-nine cents on every one hundred pounds 
transported at low water. I am ready to go into 
the facts, and the ficures, and arguments of this 
question when I get before my own people, as ap- 
plicable to their own rivers and their own harbors. 
We are told that we shall be com; pay 
duties at many points—duties That 
may be; butif the improvement made by the funds 
ym at 
against the 
It is no argument to tell me 


ve lled to 


on duties 


insportatl 


each pdint, where is the argument 


levying of the duty? 


}} that our produce is to be taxed for this transporta 


tion to market. We found that out in early times, 
and we have never been permitted to forget i 
since. We are taxed for our transportation; we 
expect always to be taxed for it. But the question 
is, what system of improvement will reduce that 
tax to the lowest point, and remove to the greatest 
extent the burdens that rest upon us? That isthe 
point to which I wish gentlemen to address their 
arguments. 

Again, sir, when we are reminded that we shail 
be taxed by tonnage duties for these improve- 
ments, it must be borne in mind that we are also 
taxed to raise money under the tariff system to 
make the appropriations provided for in this and 
all other river and harbor bills. If the argument 
be sound, that the levying of a tonnage duty is a 








tax added to the freight from point to point tll it 
gets into the hands of the consumer, then the ar- 
gument is good that the tariff tax upon imported 


goods is assessed at each point against every man | 
through whose hands it passes until it reaches the | 


consumer; and your log-cabin boys pay it in the 
end, with all the commissions annexed to it. 
Then what becomes of the argument against this 
taxation, even in that point of view? 

The plan proposed by my amendment is pref- 
erable to appropriations by the General Govern- 
ment, for the reason that the money will be more 
economically expended if left to the local author- 
ities than by the authorities of this Government. 
i undertake to say that in the judgment of men on 


this floor best acquainted with the expenditure of | 


this money for rivers and harbors, we do not get 
one dollar’s worth of work for every ten dollars 
appropriated and expended. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that this would be the case if the money 
were expended by the local authorities under the 
very eyes of those who pay it? Would there 
then be such a wasteful extravagance in the ex- 
penditure of the money? Clearly not. Hence, 
under my system, we do not propose to levy over 
one tenth as much tax on the people in order to 
make any given improvement as under the system 


that is now advocated by the Senator from Con- | 


necticut. 


be presented | am ready to meet its opponents 


and discuss it in every part of this Union—upon | 


the rivers, upon the harbors of the lakes, upon 
the Alantic, the Gulf, or the Pacific. Wherever 


I can meet the people, I am prepared to justify | 


and vindicate the principle of this amendment; 
and show them, in the first place, that it is the 
cheapest and most economical mode of making 
these improvements; and, in the next place, that 
it is the most effectual mode; and again, that they 


can never venture to risk the lives and property of | 


themselves and their neighbors upon the mere con- 
tingency of a yearly appropriation from Congress 
under the circumstances which have surrounded us 
for the last ten or twelve years. 
Connecticut has attempted to get out of the difficulty 
by saying that the vetoes of river and harbor bills 
have prevented us getting appropriations; and he 
says the people must know who it is that opposes 
river and harbor improvements. For the pur- 
poses of this argument I care not who it is. | am 


not discussing this question as a partisan; I am || 


discussing this question as an American Senator. 

I care not which party it is that defeats our ap- 
Ty . I 

propriations; the result is the same to us. 


and no protection is furnished upon our navigable 
waters, what care we who defeats us? 
should gentlemen bring in politics here to bear in 
relation to this question ? { am aware that if my 
proposition be defeated it will be defeated solely 
upon political grounds, to affect the presidential 
election. I am aware of the drilling up that has 


been made here within the last few days, and of | 


the appeals and inducements held out to men to 
vote against their judgments in depriving the 
States of the West of the privilege of improving 
their rivers and harbors. [can tell the Senator 
from Connecticut that our western people are not 
going to abandon their principles by seein the 
screws of party put to them to deprive them of 
any improvements of their rivers and harbors 
until they put Whigs in power. You cannot se- 


duce our proud and intelligent people to submis- || 


sion in that way. You may bring the pressure 
to bear upon them from political motives, to carry 
the election, but still these people will be true to 


their improvements, true to their duties, to them- | 


selves, and to the Federal Government. 
Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do 


now adjourn. 


The motion was not agreed to, there being, on | 


a division—ayes 17, noes 23. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I desire to 
state to the Senate some of the objections which 
will compel me to vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. In doing so, 
I shall endeavor to confine myself strictly to the 
amendment, and to indulge in nothing that does 
not pertain te it. Before doing so, however, I beg 
to call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to 
one mistake into which he has fallen. He has 


| Senator from Illinois has fallen. 
| now in relation to his amendment. 


The Senator from | 


If the | 


appropriation is defeated and no harbors are made, | 


Why | 


| cific cases, and at those particular points. 


| ator, in adopting it. 
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spoken very frequently of the injustice which the 
present bill does tothe great West. I think I can 
say for every member upon the Committee on 
Commerce—and there are some upon it from the 
great West, from the North, and from the South— 


that there is no member of it who would not do | 


fulland ample justice to every section of the Union 
in any bill which they should report. Such, at 
least, was their desire. They wished to do jus- 
tice to the great West. 
Mr. CHASE. The great center. 
Mr.HAMLIN. Yes,sir; I take the correction 
of my friend. In the progress which population 


has made in the West, the valley of the Missis- | 


sippi is now the great center of the Union. The 
error into which the Senator from Illinois has 


provided liberally for the great center—for the 
valley of the Mississippi, and for the lakes. He 
certainly has not examined it. If he had given 


allegation. He will find, upon a careful investi- 
gation, that this bill provides for the whole Atlan- 


tic coast and the rivers falling into it but $660,000, | 
while for the great rivers of the West and for the || 


lakes it appropriates $1,219,000, being nearly two 


dollars for interior commerce to one dollar for ex- | 


terior commerce. I have no objection to the bill 


|| because it appropriates liberally for the lakes and | 
Sir, in any ps of view that this question may | 


the western rivers. lam without personal knowl- 


edge on that matter, but from the information | 


which | have been able to gather, I am inclined to 
think their wants are superior, and | am very 
cheerful and very glad to aid in voting appropria- 
tions which are required by that section of the 
Union. So much for the error into which the 
A few words 


The amend- 
ment is one of general character. It is to throw 


over the whole country a system of tonnage du- 
ties. 


to the States it has been for a specific Fereams 
and at specific points named, so that Congress 


| could judge clearly and distinctly of the propriety 


of making the grant. The difference between a 


| general system and that which is specific in its 


character is so obvious that I need not allude to it 
here. 


lakes and the harbors in the same way that it ap- 


|| plies to the Atlantic coast may be very unequal; 
| and that system which allows tonnage duties in 


specific cases may be the best method of proceed- 
ing. 


The Senator from Illinois asks, will you refuse | 
to us in the West the power to assess and collect | 
| tonnage duties? 


If the Senator will make his spe- 
cification—if he will fix the principal points at 
which he designs to collect tonnage duties—and if 


| he will do as has been done in other cases, present 


us with the law of the State in which these loca- 
tions are, showing us where the improvements are 
to be made—then, I say to him with all cheerful- 
ness, I will grant the tonnage duties in those spe- 
But | 
am opposed now to granting a general system, 
and have it extend entirely over the whole coun- 
try, which may be unequal in some sections, while 
it may be very beneficial in others. There is an- 
other view of this matter. I will go with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and with any Senator who will 
mature any general system that shall have the 
principles of equality in it, that shall remove this 
vexed question from the Halls of Congress. That 
would be a desideratum; and if there is any sys- 
tem which can be adopted, I will be first and fore- 
most with that Senator, and with every other Sen- 
But let me ask, if, in the 
improvement of your rivers and your harbors, 
there is equity in assessing the duty upon the ton- 
nagealone? Is not the commodity which is trans- 
ported benefited more thanthetonnage? Whatis 
the object of securing a harbor of commerce, or 
one of refuge? Is it to protect the navigation? Is 


_it not equally to protect the commerce and the 


commodity itself? I ask, if, in adopting a gen- 


_ eral system, there is not equality, and justice, and 


equity in imposing upon the cargo, as well as upon 
the vessels, a certain per cent. to make the very 
improvements by which both vessels and cargoes 


| there is not time at this late day of th 


| tocontribute with the vessel itself. Most assure 

| the proposition of the Senator from Illinois is 
|| objectionable, as imposing an unnecessary byr 

| upon his constituents; but it is objectionab| 


_ impose the duty only upon tonnage; I wou] 


1 am aware that in some sixty or seventy | 
|| specific cases the assent of the Government has | 
been granted to the States to assess tonnage duties, | 
but when we have been asked to grant that power | 





A general system which shall apply to the || 
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are to be benefited? The Senator’s am 
too crude, in my judgment. 


or’ endment ig 
It is ill-digested, and 


. : € session t 
perfect a system which shall have in it the element 


of equality—which shall extend over the who! 
country. If that system can be adopted I will 
most cheerfully concur in it; but, I think, in'ado t 
ing it the cargo of the vessel should be made equally 


dly 
not 
den 

. ° ete 
my mind that it does not go far enough. He would 


: d im- 
pose it also on the cargo, because the cargo as well 


_as the tonnage is interested, whether it be in a har. 
fallen is this: He has said that this bill has not |) 


bor for commercial purposes strictly, or in a har. 
bor for refuge. 


These, very briefly, are some of my objections 


9 _to the amendment. There are others to which | 
itan examination, he would not have made the | 


might allude. I will, however, here only allude 


_to one of them. It is this: Where a river ig the 


boundary between two States, and the improve- 
ment of that river is to be ata given point, and 
one of the adjacent States assesses tonnage dities, 


/and the other should not, the vessel would as. 


suredly go to the ports of that State which should 
neglect or refuse to assess those duties, and yes. 
sels going into the ports of that State would reap 
all the benefits to be derived from the duties as- 
sessed by the adjacent State. It is true, this might 
be obviated, if the two States would act in concur- 


| rence, 


But I repeat once more, that to perfect a system 


like this needs more time than my friend from |I- 


linois has been able to devote to it. It should be 
a system which should have equity—which should 
be equal to all parts of the country. In maturing 


| and digesting this, or any other system which 


shall remove this vexed question from the Halls of 
Congress, I will most cheerfully concur. Lagree, 
however, in every word which fell from the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] in rela- 
tion to this matter. Really, the only object I had 
in rising, was to express this view. It 1s too late 
in the session to mature a system thus extensive 
and thus important in its bearings upon the coun- 
try; and whatever may be my views upon sucha 
system as might be digested, I shall be compelled 
to vote against the amendment at this time. 


Mr. DAVIS. Ido not propose to argue this 
question. Though considerable consequence has 


been attached to it in the present state of things 
here, I shall not attempt to go into it. I wish to 
say, however, that I think, with the honorable 
Senator from Maine, that the project is not sufi- 
ciently matured. I regret that the Senator from 
Illinois should have felt it to be his duty at this 
stage of proceedings, and at this stage of the ses- 
sion, to introduce this subject here for consider- 
ation under the circumstances which exist. Al- 
though the Senator declares that it is the measure 
of the great West, I cannot feel that the West 
have it particularly at heart. So far as my obser- 
vation has extended, I know very well that there 
is not a State that has passed a law—not a State 
that has presented a law. here for our considera- 
tion, and our sanction of this system; yet that has 
been the usual course. Whenever a State desired 
this privilege, it has presented a law for the con- 
sideration of Congress, leaving Congress to judge 
of the propriety and expediency of granting the 
measure. Now, there is no State that has applied 
for this assent, and there is no State that feels any 
urgency about the matter; and it may as well be 
acted upon at the next session as now. More- 
over, I beg leave to say that I do not believe that 
the States which have received this great boon— 
which the Senator from Illinois extols so much as 
a privilege of immense value—have profited es- 
sentially by it in any way. It was granted to 
Georgia to remove wrecks from the river Savan- 
nah. Now, there is a provision in this very bill, 
half a century after that time, for the removal of 
those wrecks. That shows, at once, the effect of 
anting tonnage duties of this description. They 
ave not been available in any hands; and those 
arties who have had the enjoyment of them, 
ave been very glad to come here and obtain other 
modes. Even Baltimore, with all its prosperity, 
and the enjoyment of this tonnage duty, has found 
it ineffectual in its hands to accomplish the objects 
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view. 1 would say to the Senator from Illinois, 
‘wat if this measure is designed and intended to || 
_nersede the present system, | could at once point || 
sot many reasons why it is immature in its char- 
yier, and why it ought not to be pressed upon us 
at this ume. i will give it, at the next session, if 
»» chooses to present it, a careful and deliberate 
wonsideration, and examination. I shall be per- 
setly willing to do that; but | am not prepared to 
ad pt the measure as it now stands before us. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall not undertake any- 


= 
I 
{| 
| 


ping like an answer to the arguments which have | 
been made against this amendment; certainly not 
ss to arguments of gentlemen of the opposite po- 
iitical party from that to which I belong. 1 had 
anticipated the opposition of gentlemen on that | 
sde; and | have not been disappointed. I must 
wy, however, to my honorable friend from Maine 
Mr. Hamuin] that it seems to me that his admis- 
gon in this case yields the whole principle. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator allow me a 
word? My honorable friend from Illinois threw 
wt here the intimation that there had been some | 
maneuvering to defeat the amendment. Now I || 
disclaim all knowledge of any such thing. No- 
body said anything to me about it, and I have said 
nothing to anybody. I did not hear anything 
about it until it came from him, If there be any 
politics in it, except what came in here accident- 
ally to-day by way of explosion, I am totally | 
unaware of it; and I have seen no evidence of it, 
and no feeling of that description with any gen- || 
teman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Candor requires me to say | 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts has been | 
entirely frank on this question. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts evidently misunderstood my allusion. I || 
did not allude at all to any political question in- | 
roduced to-day. I said that I had anticipated 
objection to this proposition on the part of the || 
Vhig members of the Senate, not from anything 
that has been said to-day—not that they have in- 
dicated any purpose to oppose it, but upon general 
grounds. I expected opposition from that party 
to this proposition because I think it strikes at | 
the root of the policy which has been advocated 
by them in all time. It strikes at the root of their 
policy which I have considered as better calculated | 
to change the character of this Government from 
what it was intented to be when it was organ- 
ized, than any other—the making of this Federal | 
Government the great agent which is to perform 
all the functions of the whole system, and absorb | 
the powers of the States, and do those important 
things which the true character and principles of 
our system of Government intended that the 
States should perform. 
But, sir, a word to my honorable friend from 
Maine. If I understood him—and I wish to be 
corrected if Iam in error—he said that all the 
legislation on this subject by which Congress had | 
given its assent to the levying of tonnage duties 


in different States, had been preceded by State | 
legislation. | 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. HAMLIN. Generally. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the Senator said in 
sixty or seventy cases. That is not, however, 
the point at which I wish to arrive, but it leads to 
it. He said that if the Senator from Illinois or 
any other Senator would come forward with a 
Proposition from any State asking the assent of | 
Congress to the levying duties, he would agree to | 
it. Did I understand him correctly? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not exactly. I said that if | 
the Senator from Illinois would present any defi- | 
nite points for improvement, giving us the man- | 
her in which it should be done, I would vote for | 


it very cheerfully—that I would concur in any 
general system which would have equality in it, 
but that this system was crude, and did not spe- 
cify theS various points which should enjoy the 
privilege, 

Mr.BORLAND. Substantially, then, I did not 
misunderstand the Senator. He says that if the 
Senator from Illinois will bring forward a propo- 
sition from one of the States specifying the partic- 
ular instances in which this assent of Congress is 
‘o be given, he will vote for it. All he requires is 
that the points and the circumstances shall be made 
Specific; then he will give his assent. Now I 
ask where is the difference, practically, between 


| 
| 
| 


Ri ver and Harber Bill—Messrs. Borland Bell, and 


being willing to vote for every case that may be 
brought forward, provided it may be made spe- 
cific, and voting for a proposition which is general 


| in its character, and which anticipates these spe- 
| cific applications? The Senator does not restrict 


it in this way; he does not say that he will then ex- 
ercise his judgment uponit, and that if he supposes 
it proper he will vote for it. He only requires 
that the application shall be made, and shall be 
specific in its character, and then he commits him- 


i} self to vote for it. “I ask praciically if there can be 


any difference whatever between voting for each 
specific case that may be brought forward, and 
giving the assent of Congress to the States, leaving 


| the States to take it up and specify the instances? 


[tis only a matter of form after all. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will allow me 
to state that I] have here an act of Congress in 


| which they give their assent to such act as the 


Legislature of North Carolina shall make. Here 


| the assent of Congress was given in advance. In 


other cases it was subsequent to State action. It 
is true Congress had previously given assent to 
one act, but this is an amendment of it. 

Mr. BADGER. I would ask the Senator if 
he has found any case of the sort except North 
Carolina? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not recollect any other. 

Mr. BADGER. Then the reason is obvious: 
Congress knew that North Carolina would not 
pass any improper law. [Laughier.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Supposing it to be as the 


| gentleman from North Carolina suggests, | ask 


him if there is ever an instance where a State has 
applied for the assent of Congress and it has been 


| refused? I would ask the Senator from Maine 
| whether there is any instance where a State has 


made application for the assent of Congress and 
it has been refused ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not now remember a 
single case where the States have not come with a 
law to show exactly what they asked. I do not 
except even North Carolina, because the privi- 
lege was granted to that State upon an act which 
she had passed. If the Senator from Illinois 
will look to the original law he will find that to 
be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Authority was given to 
change it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not speaking of the 
matter of form; I am speaking of the substance; 
and | ask again if there is any difference in sub- 
stance, or in the practical operation of the system, 
whether you give the assent of Congress in ad- 
vance ef the legislation which the States may adopt 
in which they specify the points where this ton- 
nage duty shall be levied, or in committing your- 


| selves to vote for all applications which may be 


made, provided they are made specifically? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If they are right. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator did not make 
that condition, and I am speaking of the proposi- 
tion as he submitted it; and I asked him at the 
time if I understood him correctly. He admitted 
that he committed himself to vote for all applica- 
tions with the sole condition that they heat be 
specific. If his argument rested on that, it seems 
to me that he conceded the only point which in- 
volved a principle. 

Mr. BELL. I rise to make one suggestion in 
regard to this amendment. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the honorable Senator from Lllinois to 
one fact. I have always supposed that the fol- | 


lowing condition of the compact between the |) 


United States and the Northwest Territory had 
some bearing upon this subject: 


‘¢ The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and | 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying-places between the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free as well to the 
inhabitants of the said Territory as to the citizens of the | 
United States, and those of any other State that may be ad- 

| 


mitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty therefor.”’ 

I have always considered that this provision of | 
the ordinance of 1787 had a direct bearing upon | 
this project. Although the honorable Senator 
from Illinois introduces it here to-day in a very 
imposing manner, in the form of an amendment to 
this bill, yet it would have made a bill of itself, | 
having a shape and form ofits own. It is not by | 
any means a new proposition. He does not claim 

i 


it as a new one. I think it was alluded to in 
very strong terms of commendation in the veto 
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message of President Polk. I know that I have 
heard some Senators urge it strongly as a proper 
method of effecting improvements for which a 
great portion of the West has been contending. It 
has been urged as a policy which should be ex- 
tended to the Northwest. I think that is an *‘ im- 
post,’’a * duty,” a “tax,’’ which would be in- 
compatible with this fundamental condition upon 
which the Northwest Territory was ceded to the 
United States; and I believe the treaty with France 
by which Louisiana was ceded contained asimilar 
compact. It may be that the provisions of these 
compacts do not stand in the way of the execution 
of this policy, but I have so considered it hereto- 
fore. 

I have paid some attention to this subject, and 
on other grounds [ have considered the proposi- 
tion utterly impracticable. Take the very idea 
suggested by the honorable Senator from Illinois. 
There are nine States bordering on the Mississippi 
river, and he expects them to concur in the amount 
of taxes, the mode of appropriation, and of the 
application of the money to the different parts of 
the Mississippi. So, too, of the six States on the 
Ohio. I have rejected the proposition in my own 
mind long since upon the ground that it is utterly 
impracticable. It is bringing us back to the old 
state of the Confederation. One of the reasons 
why the Constitution of the present Union was 
adopted, was to remedy this. They found out, 
after long experience, the great evils which existed 
in the irregularity and want of uniformity in the 
commercial regulations between the different 
States of the Confederacy. I say that was the 
foundation which, more than any other, led to the 
adoption of this Union. The States could not 
agree. There were differences of opinion; there 
were jealousies, well founded perhaps in some re- 
spects, and utterly il! founded in others; and these 
naturally defeated all commercial regulations. 
Suppose you should give to the nine States on the 
Mississippi, and the six States on the Ohio, the 
power to enter into compacts for this purpose, 
would they ever agree? I think the idea would 
be utterly impracticable. 

1 do not enter at all into the constitutional ques- 
tion. If the ordinance is not in the way, 1 do not 
think the Constitution is; but I think the proposi- 
tion can lead to no practical results. You can 
never have an agreement of this great number of 
States in a compact; and their rivers will be unim- 
proved, and the impediments will not only exist 
but they will increase from year to year. I sim- 
ply state this as the ground upon which I have 
rejected the idea in my own mind before it has 
been presented here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have never considered 
that the ordinance—even admitting it to be binding 
now, which I doubt—since the adoption of the 
Constitution and the admission of the members 
of the Northwest Territory as States, prohibited 
such duties as were necessary to improve naviga- 
tion, but that it only prohibited such as would be 
a restriction upon navigation. In accordance with 
this view Congress passed an act granting to [Ili- 
nois alternate sections of land to make a canal 
across one of those very ‘‘ carrying places,’’ on 
the exact line of one of them; and the Illinois 
canal is now located there, and we were author- 
ized to collect duties upon it. That canal has cost 
the State of Illinois $9,000,000, and we are now 
collecting duties upon it. To raise the question, 
as has been done by the Senator from Tennessee, 
disturbs the $9,000,000 of capital invested there. 
Again: another ‘‘ carrying place’’ was between 
the Wabash and the Maumee rivers. There, In- 
diana has a canal at an expenditure of $9,000,000 
or $10,000,000—I do not know precisely how 
much—and she charges tolls for improving navi- 
gation. There was another carrying place between 
the Miami and the Maumee, in the State of Ohio. 

| There, also, Ohio has a canal and charges tolls 
upon it. And in each one of these cases Congress 
has granted lands in aid of the construction of the 
canal, and allowed the States to charge duties. It 
| is alittle curious, therefore, that nearly $50,000,000 
of capital should be invested in the improvements 
of the navigation of those “‘ carrying places,”’ and 
| that this question should never be raised until the 
money wasexpended. It is now attempted to be 
said that we have no right to collect tolls to reim- 
| burse us for that outlay of money. 
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Mr. BELL. This article of the Constitution 
recognizes the validity of this compact: 
‘* All debts contracted and engagements entered into, be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 


against the United States, under this Constitution, as under 
the Contederation.”’ 


Mr. GEYER. I merely wish to say to the 


honorable Senator from Illinois, that that compact | 


has been renewed with IJinois, Indiana, Ohio 
’ 5 , 


Missouri, and all the States upon the Mississippi | 
It is a compact which is to be * invio- | 
re which | 


and Ohio. 
lable forever.’’ It was one condition 
those States were admitted into the Union, that 
the Mississippi and the Ohio river, and the navi- 


. ° 1} 
gable waters emptying into them, should be for- || 


ever free to all the inhabitants of the United States, 
without any tax or toll whatever. 
tion [ wish to submit is this: How can we confer 


a right upon the nine States Oe the Mississippi, || 
J 


virtually to exclude the inhabitants of the other 
portions of the United States from the free navi- 

ation of that river? If we can authorize the 

tates to levy a tax of one sum, we can authorize 
them to levy a tax that will amount to a prohibi- 
tion. I am under the impression that we are not 
authorized to dissolve that compact on behalf of 
the States, but the States themselves are to act if 
it is to be dissolved. We represent them under 
the Constitution merely for the purpose of putting 
into exertion the constitutional powers which we 
have. 

I must here be permitted to say, that [?cannot 
find in the Constitution anywhere, that we have 
the power of substitution. We are here to exe- 
cute our powers under the Constitution. We 
cannot pass them away. We may neglect the 
execution of them, but we cannot transfer them 
to anybody else. We may make improvements 
in the navigation of these rivers because we have 
the jurisdiction over them, but we cannot, con- 
sistently with our compacts, cede the jurisdiction 
to the nine States on the Mississippi, or the six 
States on the Ohio. We have a power, I admit, 
to consent that the States may levy tonnage duties; 
but I esteem it very questionable whether we have 


the power to say what they shall do with the | 


money when theygetit. Our power and authority 
is exhausted by giving consent; and when the 
consent is given, we do not at all dispose of the 
power we now have to levy tonnage duties our- 
selves; and the effect of it will be, pro tanto, a 
concurrent power to levy tonnage duties on the 
part of the General Government and the State 
governments. 

The amendment proposes that we shall practi- 
cally transfer to the States the power which we 
have to improve these rivers and harbors. If 
nine of them should border on the Mississippi, 
and agree to make what they call an improvement, 
which should turn out to be an obstruction, a 


question would arise whether the other States || 
| 
| 


would not be entitled to have that obstruction re- 
moved so as to have the navigation free. 
have a right here, under the Constitution, to make 
these great improvements; but if you allow the 
States bordering on the rivers to make an im- | 
provement in which you shall have no say, we 


may be involved in the same condition in which |! 


we were when the officers of the United States at- | 
tempted to apply an appropriation made by Con- | 
gress to improve the harbor at St. Louis. Illinois | 
interposed; she did not like it; she enjoined the | 
public officers by name who were there on behalf | 
of the United States, and eventually the city of 
St. Louis was obliged to lev 
estate to construct their harbor; and then only | 
upon the condition that they would build a ‘reek 


on the opposite side of the river that would enable | 


the inhabitants of Illinois to travel above high- 
water mark to what is called Bloody Island. That 
isaspecimen. Supposea piershould be construct- 


Now, the ques- |) 


a tax on the real | 


| 

ruption of her right to the free navigation of the 

| river? 
|| Mississippi, if we can agree. Those who do not 
} agree will stand upon their rights under the com- 
|| pact, and will be entitled to them. 
|| Mr. MASON. 


adjourn. 


'| a division—ayes 18, noes 24. 

| Mr. DAWSON. I desire to place myself ina 
correct attitude in relation to the vote that | am 
about to give. As I understand it, the power un- 
_ der the Constitution given to Congress to authorize 
|| the States to levy tonnage duty, has been consid- 
ered by many as an antagonistical plan to the one 


ating money from the 
| bors. 


It is time that we should settle this ques- 
tion, upon such a principle as the whole country 
may understand. I am desirous of voting upon 
|| the question understandingly; so that, if a system 


is to be adopted, I may honestly and fairly ask for | 


|| the internal improvement of my own State. So 
soon as this question shall be settled, I shall com- 
/mence the system of calling for surveys of the 
| water-courses in the State of Georgia, upon streams 
|| which are navigable. Relying upon the appro- 
| priations of the General Government, or being in 
expectation that the General Government would 
|| confer on the States the power of levying tonnage 
|| duties, the States have heretofore refrained from 
asking the power. ButI shall consider this vote, 
and I desire the country shall so consider it, as a 
| test question upon theprinciple. Andwhy? No 
appropriation in this bill will be effected by the 
passage of this amendment. It is merely an ad- 
dition to the bill. ‘There will be no deprivation of 
any of the appropriations to any one of the States. 


It is only presented now for us to say will any | 
— of this country, of either party, either | 
hig or Democratic, hereafter rely upon the power | 


'| of the States, with the assent of the General Gov- 
|| ernment, to make these internal improvements? 
| I shall vote in favor of the proposition of the Sen- 
|| ator from Illinois, upon the ground that I have no 
doubt of the constitutional power of the States, 
with the assent of Congress, to levy tonnage du- 
ties. But if the majority of Congress shall deter- 
|| mine it, and determine it now—and by that party 

which have had opinions very much in accordance 


| with my own upon this doctrine—if they shall 
|, abandon the idea of ever levying a tonnage duty, | 
| 


and rely entirely upon the appropriations by the 
| General Government to clear out their rivers and 
| open their harbors, I shall consider the question 
|, as settled. I know that to be the doctrine of the 
|| Whig party, and this decision now will make it 
|| the doctrine of the Democratic party, if the amend- 
'| ment be rejected. Thus it will be made known to 
| the United States that both parties have at last 
concurred in the power of the General Govern- 
| ment over rivers and harbors, and that appropri- 


We | ations by Congress will hereafter be the only mode 


|| of effecting those improvements. 


This vote can be made a test question easily, 
| because the amendment interrupts no appropria- 
| tion, You know, sir, that I go for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors according to my views 
of the construction of the Constitution by the 
General Government; but beyond a certain point, 
| T have had scruples. Those scruples are to be re- 
lieved and to be settled by the opinions of the 
Representatives in Congress. One party have 
long since announced their opinions, and the other 
party will to-day announce, by the vote they give, 
whether they intend to abandon tonnage duties 
and rely solely upon appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Government to clear out their rivers and har- 
bors. 
| Mr. BUTLER. I am sorry to hear my friend 
| from Georgia say that he will acquiesce in the de- 





ed anywhere on the Mississippi by the consent of 
these nine States, would not Maine or any other 
State, have a right to interpose as in the case of the 
Wheeling Bridge? There the Ohio river, under 
the compact, was a free and common highway. 
The State of Virginia undertook to construct a 
bridge over it, and Pennsylvania interfered. Sup- 
a Pennsylvania does not join in any work that 

irginia may be disposed to construct on the 
Ohio, will not her right remain to have that work 
removed and destroyed as a nuisance and inter- 


|| cision of the majority on this subject. 

Mr. DAWSON. I say that I shall take the 
decision of this vote as a settlement of the ques- 
tion by the two parties. 

Mr. BUTLER. I give notice that I shall make 
war on the system in every form that I can, here- 
after. There is no one but must see how it will 
operate. 

nator from Connecticut [Mr. Smirn] has given 

ou a clue to the policy. It is, as long as he can, 
y the legislation of Congress, impose duties and 


So it will be when we make works on the || 


I move that the Senate do now | 


‘The motion was not agreed to, there being, on | 


'| which has been ed heretofore of appropri- || 
reasury for rivers and har- | 


It can operate in but one way. The || 
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Senate. 


|, collect revenues for the Federal Gover 
'| willing to distribute money derived 
people for his benefit. 
Now, sir, the Senator from Illinois 
this distinct proposition. He has said that 
), cannot, with the money obtained by Federa| — 
lation and Federal taxation, raise enough 1... 
swer the purposes contemplated of keeping ; 


nment, he le 
from oth 


& 


has made 


) an. 


Vers 
and harbors open. I say so too; but the ineuiene 
you refuse to embark in this system, the peop), 
upon the Mississippi and the Ohio will be ye,, 


glad to avail themselves of the system of the hos 
orable gentleman from Illinois. If you refuge ;, 
pass this bill, my word for it, they will be yer 
willing to adopt his. : 

Allow me here to say that the mode of raisino 
taxes proposed by the Senator from Illinois. ,. 
_ the most self-controlling mode that can be possi. 

bly imagined, for no State having power to levy 
|} a duty on tonnage would abuse it. It would }. 
| the interest of the State to use it so as to eneny.. 
| 


age local commerce. No State would use jt j 

such a way as to drive commerce off, and subjec: 

it to burdens such as have been indicated by th. 

Senator from Connecticut. Why it is the very 
| last thing one State will do. The States cann¢: 
|| abuse this power without hurting themselves, |; 
|| you give to any number of States on the Migsis. 
sippi the power of levying tonnage duties, do yoy 
|| suppose they would abuse it by driving off com 
| merce? No; they would use it in the most judj- 

cious way in which it could be used. It would be 
used by those who have local! intelligence and |o- 
cal interests. It might be, perhaps, a competition 
between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi in 
this mode of regulating commerce, but that com- 
petition is for the benefit of all persons engaged 
inacommon commerce. This power of levying 
tonnage duties which has been alluded to with go 
much apprehension by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, cannot be abused. I think it is a self-cop- 
trolling tax, and no State, no number of States 
would abuse it, for they would have no tempte- 
tion to do it; and that is the true principle. If 
you collect $50,000,000 from the commerce of the 
South and Southwest, upon cotton, rice, and to- 

bacco, and levy duties on imports, the gentleman 
| will be very willing to take the money and dis 
tribute it, and just according to the temptation 
| which interest may suggest at the time, and put 
it on Lake Superior, and cut a ditch and improve 
his mine. Now, this is but a clue to the system. 
If you resort to the plan suggested by the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois, it cannot be abused 
Suppose the nine States on the Mississippi could 
| have the power, do you think they would impose 
a burdensome and unnecessary tax? I repeat 
they would impose the tax in such a way as to 
| attract commerce, and not drive it off. But tell 
my friend from Georgia, that if he acquiesces in 
this system of appropriations from the public 
Treasury for internal improvements, he acquiesces 
| in what, in my opinion, is almost equal to burn- 
| ing the cotton of the South. 

It is too late to make general reniarks upon the 
subject now, but as gentlemen have urged this 
river and harbor bill upon us at this late hour 0! 
the session, I give them to understand that I in- 
_ tend to talk on the subject, and intend to reply to 
many arguments which have been urged here. !' 
this consumes the time of the session it is nothing 
tome. I will lose the appropriation bills, and | 
will go to the country and take the responsibility 
if they bring measures here, and they are lost be- 
cause Senators here choose to discuss them, or 
offer amendments. Allow me to say they calct 
late on counting numbers and voting down every: 
thing like intelligence which should go to the coun- 
try. I have something to say on this subject, an‘ 
I intend to say it. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I regret to see 
a disposition to force this bill through at this late 

eriod of the day; and I now announce that | 
Laws two amendments to offer, one a local and one 
| a general one. ; 

r. CASS. I do not believe there is ay 
design to force the bill through to-day. We only 
wish to have the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thought the design was” 
force the bill through. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the honorable Senator w'! 
give way I will move an adjournment. 


| 


| 
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\r. BROOKE. I am willing to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate ad- 
ourn. f 

Several SENATORS. 
ependment. 

“Mr. DE SAUSSURE. I would suggest that | 
here is an amendment to be proposed to the | 
ynendment, the vote on which will have to be 
ken before this can be voted upon. I think itis 
., amendment which will require discussion. 
~The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to ask gentlemen who | 
we the friends of the bill, whether they think the 
vote Will be taken on this amendment this evening ? 
cause, if they wish that, I will leave it to them- | 
selves. | 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not suppose we can dispose 
fthe bill to-night, but [ hope we shall have it | 
-eported to the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKE. I was going on to remark, that 
‘the friends of the bill intend to sit us out and | 
force it down us this evening, they must expect 
pposition. | intend to offeran amendment which 
zoes to the root of the whole subject-matter, and 
{ presume that that amendment will be discussed. 
| intend to discuss it if [ have to sit here until 
midnight. 1 intend to offer gnother amendment, 
ocal in its character; the same in substance, 
athouch different in form, from that which I 
offered on Saturday. I offered then an amend- 
ment for the improvement of certain rivers in || 
the State of Mississippi. 1 was told, that | 
although the festive board was spread, although 
the spoils had to be divided, yet 1 did not come 
ina ‘* wedding garment;’’ I had not been to the 
Department—the governmental tailor’s shop— | 
whew the true dimensions of myself and my 
umendment measured. I want to provide against 
that difficulty, and by the time the table is spread 
wain, by the time the spoils are to be administered 
again, | want to have a full suit made for the 
Yazoo, the ‘Tombigbee, and the Pearl rivers. I 
want them to appear in wedding garments. I in- | 
tend to offer an amendment for them; and, as [ | 
before remarked, I intend to offer an amendment | 
that goes to the whole merits of the question; one 
that l intend to discuss at length, and which I hope | 
others will discuss. If the intention is to sit us 
out and take the vote to-night, I give Senators | 
notice of what they have to expect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have | 
sat here pretty much the whole day, scarcely open- 
ing my mouth on the subject of this bill, although 
I think I could demonstrate, from the concessions 
made here, that if the Government of the United 
States can concede to the States the power of col- 
lecting money upon tonnage, to be expended in | 
improving rivers and harbors, this Government | 
can do the same thing itself. It can do by itself 
what it can do by others. But [ will not take up | 
time in arguing that proposition. I wish to say || 
to the friends of the bill, that if they wish to pass 
it at all, they must not consume time in talking. 
| would say to my friend from Mississippi, in all | 
kindness, that my past experience here is such 
that, if those who oppose us are determined not 
‘o let us vote, they will kill the measure by speak- 
ing. 1 have not spoken on that account. | want 
‘o vote, and I do hope we shall sit here and try 
to vote. I do not wish to sit here and prevent | 
any gentleman from offering his amendment; far 
de it from me to do any such thing. If they will 
only let me vote within a reasonable time after | 
they offer their amendments, it is all I ask. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer to the amendment proposed 
by the honorable Senator from Illinois; but I have | 
no inclination to make a speech upon it. I can | 
sympathize very deeply with my honorable friend | 
from Kentucky, when he says he has not opened | 
his mouth to-day, either in speaking or in another | 
capacity, which is, perhaps, very important both 
‘o him and me. [Laughter.] I shall not make a 
speech on the subject unless it becomes necessary. 
| offer my amendment for the protection of the 
Sea-port of Savannah. My amendment is to in- 
sert in the third section of the amendment of the | 
Senator from Illinois, the following: 


Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
— to prevent the State of Georgia from providing for 
a laying any tonnage duty for the purposes aforesaid, not | 
*xceeding ten cents Fs ton as aforesaid, upon vessels or 
oats navigating the Savannah river, at or below the city of || 


1) 


Let us have a vote on the | 


| i 


ig 


| know that it would. 


| power would be exerted or not, | cannot tell. 
| might, or, it might not be. 


| amendment. 


‘very few words 


| that. 


Savannah—which power is hereby expressly conferred upon 
the said State of Georgia— 
so that it shall read: 


_** In all cases where any navigable river or water may be 
situated in, or in part form the boundary of any two or more 
States, Congress hereby consents that such States, or any 


number of them, through their joint action, by agreement | 
and compact with each other, may provide for the improve. | 


ment of the navigation of such river or water, and for this 
purpose may lay duties of tonnage not exceeding ten cents 
per ton upon all boats and vessels navigating the same: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the State of Georgia,” Ke. 


Mr. DE SAUSSURE. There may be some 
difficulty in relation to that amendment. My friend 
from Georgia had the kindness to submit it to me 
before he offered it; and it appears to me that there 
may be one difficulty. The amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois provides, that where a river 
runs between two States there must be a common 
power. The amendment to the amendment, pro- 
posed by my friend from Georgia, is to invest that 
right of laying tonnage duties, on the river Savan- 


| nah, in the State of Georgia, independent of the 


will of the adjoining State. It may all be very 
right, and it may produce no harm. I do not 
But yet I believe that I can 
foresee a case in which there might be a collision 
of interests. For example: High up on the Sa- 
vannah river is the town of Augusta, upon the 
Georgia side; and immediately opposite, upon the 


| South Carolina side, is the town of Hamburg. 
| Suppose a vessel leaves Hamburg for the purpose 


of going to the sea-board. If she goes to Savan- 
nah, and stops there with her cargo of cotton, she 
may pay no tonnage duty, according to the laws 


of Georgia; but if she passes by Savannah, and 


| comes to the city of Charleston, then that vessel 


might be taxed with tonnage duty. Thus there 
would be a discriminating duty in favor of Savan- 


| nah, and against the city of Charleston; and against 
| that the Constitution expressly provides that— 


** No preference shall be given by any regulation of com 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 


| another.’’ 
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Why was this? Because the river Savannah, 
though it be the boundary line between these two 
States, is wholly within the Stae of Georgia, and 
the only important town of consequence, the only 
town at all upon the sea-board of Georgia, ® the 
city of Savannah. Theriver isnavigablefor steam- 
boats to Augusta, abouttwo hundred and fifty miles 
above Savannah, and opposite that point is Ham- 
burg, the only town on the Carolina side of the 
river. Now, I say it is the interest of Charleston 
to block -up the river Savannah, because there is a 
railroad from Hamburg to the city of Charleston, 


and it would be for the benefit of Charleston if 


| of Georgia owns this river. 


she would sink obstructions in every foot of the 
river, and compel persons to send their goods by 
the railroad. Why should we be compelled to 
ask the State of South Carolina to aid us in im- 
proving the navigation of our own river? 

| concur in the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. This amendment, if it be passed, will 
deprive the General Government—I will not say 
of the ability—but of the disposition to carry on 
works of internal improvement. You are leaving 
them to be accomplished by the energies of tne 
States. Who believes that the General Govern- 
ment.can make internal improvements with as 
much efficacy as the States? Who believes that 
we should have so many lines of railroads extend- 
ing throughout Georgia, if they had been left to 
the fostering care of the General Government? 
Sir, it is to the energies of the States, as to the 
energy of the individual man, that you must look 
to work out their own prosperity. Here, the State 
The sea-coast of 


| South Carolina runs off to the northeast, and the 


| coast of Georgia to the southeast. 


The river en- 
ters between these coasts, and for some time after 
its entrance, does not touch the Carolina shore. 
There is a space between the river proper and the 


| Carolina shore, for there isa marshy country there, 
| all of which belongs to theState of Georgia. Even 


Here it is proposed to confer upon the State of | 


Georgia, to do that, in reference to the port of 
Savannah and the port of Charleston, which the 
Constitution has denied to the Congress of the 
United States the power to do. Whether that 
It 
But I think it would 
be unwise to confer upon Georgia the power of 
laying a tonnage duty which might produce great 
difficulty between the two States. I submit, there- 


| fore, that the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
| nois had better stand as it was originally 
| If the amendment to the amendment s 


nr oe 
ould pre- 
vail, I do not think I can vote for the original 
It appears to me, that the proper 
course would be to let the matter be referred to the 
States. Georgia and South Carolina would have a 
common interest upon this subject, and, therefore, 
it has been very properly provided by the Senator 
from Illinois, that where it is proposed to lay a 
tonnage duty, where a commerce is common to 
both States, there should be the joint consent of 
both to the duty which is thus to be laid. I think 


| it is unwise to depart from that principle, and it 


appears to me, that the system which has been 
carefully considered by the Senator from Illinois, 
would be invaded by adopting the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Mr. President, lam very 
sorry to intrude on the patience of the Senate at 
this late hour of the day, and I shall say but a 
upon the amendment which I 
There are exceptions to all gen- 


have proposed. 
ty The 


eral rules. The exception proves the rule. 
rule prescribed by m 
nois is the correct rule in the main; no doubt of 
When a river runs through two States, 
each of them having a proprietorship over it, both 
should control the tonnage duties. But here is a 


honorable friend from Illi- | 


opposite to the city of Savannah the islands in that 
river belong to Georgia. There is about the dis- 
tance of three miles between the Carolina shore 
and the Georgia main shore. ‘There is the island 
of Hutchinson; and still further on, the larger is!- 
and of Argyle: leaving rather a narrow channel 
on the south side. That southern channel is be- 
ing filled up every day, and it is being filled up 
partly by the action of this Government in put- 
ting there wrecks during the revolutionary war. 

And here I may remark that it is said that 
Georgia is taken care of in this river and harbor 
bill. How is she taken care of? Why, some 
time ago we had a separate bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, appropriating $50,000 for the removal of ob- 
structions in theSavannah. Nobody doubted the 
constitutionality or expediency of that bill. It was 
passed as a simple duty on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. That bill was sent to the House.  In- 
stead of leaving it to stand on its own footing, the 
House put $40,000 for the purpose into the river 
and harbor bill, and sent it here, leaving the other 
bill to be killed if this should be passed. So much 
for the justice that has been done to Georgia by 
this bill. You put in $40,000 instead of $50,000 
to relieve yourselves of a duty which is becoming 
more apparent every day that you should dis- 
charge. And now, when you are going, by this 
amendment, to take away from the General Gov- 
ernment the power to make these improvements, 
you ask the State of South Carolina to unite with 
us in levying a tonnage duty which will be solely 
for the benefit of the city of Savannah. 

Of what advantage will this tonnage duty be to 


‘South Carolina? The Carolina rice plantations 


peculiar case; and if you pass the amendment of || 


| the Senator from Illinois as it stands, it will be a 


serious blow to the city of Savannah. And why? 
You have heard to-day, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, that for the last fifty years Con has 
been passing a law authorizing the State ot Georgia 
to levy a tonnage duty on the river Savannah 
without asking the State of South Carolina any 


questions about it; without any demur on the part | 


of South Carolina, and without injury to her. 


on the north side of the river have plenty of water, 
if the obstructions were tenfold what they are. 
The river belongs to Georgia, it is trae, but it 
laves the shores of South Carolina, and leaves 
them plenty of water for the use of its citizens. 
For the purposes of commerce, South Carolina 
in comparison with Georgia does not want a buck- 
et full of water from the Savannah. From the 
city of Savannah to Hamburg is about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and from Hamburg, IT re- 
eat, there is a railroad to Charleston. Four 
fths, nay nine tenths, of the cotton from Ham- 
burg that descends the river goes to Savannah, 
and not to Charleston; and, therefore, it would 
be for the berefit of South Carolina in general to 
put up obstructions in every foot of that river. I 
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do not say she would do so if she had the power; 
i have great respect for the generosity and charac- 
ter of the State of South Carolina; but why put 
us in the condition of asking as a favor what we 
are entitled to as a right? Why put us upon a 
principle of comity ? ae trench upon our State 
sovereignty? Leave us, if you will, to develop 
our own resources at our own expense, but do not 
limit or control these energies, by making us ae 
pliants to any other State. Do not place us in the 
power of any one. Leave us alone. 

The rule prescribed in the third section of the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois is mani- 
festly a good one, that where a river runs between 
two States, both of which are mutually interested 
in its commerce, they should both unite in levying 
tonnage duty. Buthere, when itis the interest (far 
be it fron: me to say itis the desire) of one State to 
destroy the commerce, and the interest of the other 
State to preserve it for its very life, can it be pos- 
sible that the Senate will hesitate to put the pro- 
viso | have offered into the amendment? If you 
reject the proviso, and adopt the amendment 
without it, you will inflict a serious injury upon 
the city of Savannah, without reason and without 
excuse. 

I have presented my views hastily and imper- 
fectly, in consequence of the time that is pressing 
upon us. In conclusion, I would ask my frend 
from South Carolina not to interpose any objection 
to my amendment. I trust sincerely that Senator 
will see that this is a case in which Georgia holds 
the whole proprietorship of the river; that she is 
alone saneneal ; and that, therefore, her Legislature 
should govern this matter. Congress has at vari- 
ous times vested this power in Georgia, and no 
consent has ever been deemed necessary from 
South Carolina, I hope, therefore, that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. CASS. I desire to ask the Senate if there 
could be a stronger illustration of the practical 


clare before the Senate and the country, that I 
would make more sacrifices to conciliate and be on 


| ilege. 


| danger of any abuse of this power. 





| say, that the last thing I would desire would be to | 


see the neighbors upon the Savannah river have, 


We are identified in many particulars; and [ de- | 


good terms with Georgia than almost any other | 
State in the Union, at this time. I would say to 
my friend from Georgia, that my opinion is, that 
South Carolina, or the upper part of South Car- 


olina, is very much interested in the navigation of | amendment, and being unwilling to endanver 


the Savannah river, and that has been the univer- 
sal opinion. 


want two markets instead of one; and! am very 
glad to see that Savannah will afford another 
market for competition with Charleston. It is to 
the advantage of the planter. It may not be alto- 
gether so advantageous to the commercial interests 
of Charleston; but it would be of great advantage 
to the planter. 

Let me say to my colleague a word with regard 
to the difficulty hesuggests. IfSavannah were to 


proceed in the manner which he has indicated, and || 


call in vessels going round to Charleston, and | 
make them pay tonnage duties, | answer, that | 
none would go there; but people would send their 
goods by railroad. Do you suppose Savannah 
would be guilty of such a suicidal act? Notatall. | 
Iam not afraid of Savannah abusing this priv- | 


only have the right to tax vessels going into her 


‘ Douglas, and | 


| late to undergo the ordeal of a full deb 
even apparently, any difference at all in the Senate. || 


|| It will be studied throughout the land 


People who carry their cotton to | 
Hamburg and Augusta uniformly say that they || friend from Illinois, and to ask him to withdr. 














Dawson. 


discussion none can doubt, and that 


it comes too 


: : / ate the hon. 
orable mover himself willadmit. Let it — 
S 1 


country, with the remarks that introduced jt here 


: and fain 
hen return 
ole nation, 
ut of Con. 
of debate. 
ce to the 


strength as it is better understood, and t 
hither with the commendations of the wh 
| as the best devised mode of throwing o 
| gress this exciting and dangerous topic 
| Such being my sentiments in referen 


its 
, I 


le 


|| success by a hasty consideration of its merits 
feel authorized to address myself to my honora! 
| . ° gai aw 
|| it, to give himself time to perfect the system which 
'| it is intended to initiate, the Senate an opportunity 
of bestowing upon it the attention which it is so 
| eminently entitled to claim, and the country = 
| occasion of testing its appropriateness, throush 
| the workings of that other system which it js des- 
tined to supersede. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, | deeply 
_ regret that I had not the opportunity of laying the 
subject before the Senate at an earlier day of the 
| session, in order that we might have obtained a 
| full discussion of the measure at this session, |/ 





| I could have done so, 1 should certainly have 


| pressed it to a final vote. With the hope of being 
| able to do so, | laid the amendment on the table, 
on the same day that the bill came from the House 


She could not abuse it, because she would || of Representatives; and, by the unanimous cour- 


tesy of the Senate, [ procured an order to have it 


port, and not to tax vessels passing by. And if|| printed. The spirit in which it has been met, 
she were to undertake to intercept vessels passing || generally, by the Senate, and especially by those 
by, they would turn and go another way, and || with whom I have been in the habit of acting 


would not use the river. ‘There is not the least 


Georgia had | 
the privilege, sixty years since, of imposing these 
taxes; and yet the objection urged by my colleague 


| has never arisen. 


difficulties of adjusting this important matter than | 


is now before us? Here already has commenced 
a dispute between the representatives of sovereign 
States—South Carolina and Georgia, respectively 
—as to the operation that must take place under 
this amendment. It is not the commencement of 
the end; it is hardly the commencement of the be- 
ginning. It should caution us. It speaks in loud 
tones, that we should not now adopt the plan of 
the Senator from Illinois, There are a great many 
difficulties in the way which require to be guarded 
against. It requires many provisions to be in- 
serted that the Senator has not had time during 
this crowded session to attend to. I would sug- 
gest to him to modify it in one particular. It will 
be observed that there is a provision in it, which 
enables taxes to be levied upon people through 
the whole extent of the Union. Every little vil- 


lage will have the right to levy its tax in the shape | 


of tonnage duties; the money to be applied so and 
80. 
amendment—and Iam sure honorable Senators 
will see, on reflection, the necessity of providing 
for it—that there shall be any returns to the Gov- 
ernment to show how much is collected and what 
is done with it, There is no check upon it at all. 
It extends throughout the whole Union. Taxes 
are to be locally collected by the local authorities; 
and no one else is to know how much money is 
collected and how much is expended. Again: I 


Now, there is not a single provision in the | 


| friend from Georgia. 


| kept up. 


| will benefit the commerce of the South. 


I say deliberately here now that I am inter- 
ested in the navigation of the Savannah river, 
notwithstanding the strong expressions of my 
I am decidedly interested | 
in it. I want to see that navigation improved and | 
Charleston and Savannah will injure either of 
them, but I think the extension of facilities to both | 


willing that both cities should be improved by it. | 


° s 8 i} 
I do not think that competition between | 


politically, makes me deeply sensible that I am 
under obligations to yield to their suggestion to 
| give them further opportunity of considering it, 
| with the anxious hope of being able hereafter to 
mature it, and make shies plan upon which we may 


| 
} 
j 
| 
} 


|| all unite, and thus enable us to have a regular 


| system for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
| Lam deeply impressed with a sense of the courte- 
| sy and kindness with which the proposition has 
| been received, and with the suggestions that have 
| been made, that it will require more mature dis- 
cussion than can be given to it in one day; and, 
| with the view of renewing the proposition at the 


I am || next session of Congress, and of putting it then 


| into such shape that it may not be obnoxious to 


1 am sure thatif any hostile attack should be made || any one, and of pressing it to a final adoption in 
| upon the Charleston commerce passing Savannah, 


it would only turn out to operate to the injury of 


Savannah. But I have not the least idea that such 


a policy would be adopted, and therefore I have 1 


no particular objection to the amendment of the | 
Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. SOULE. 


we shal! act on his amendment. In presenting it to 


| such improved shape, I will, for the present, with- 
draw it, in order to allow the Senate to proceed 
with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I insist that the Senator 
has no right to withdraw it. 
| Mr. BUTLER. I object to a withdrawal of the 


My honorable friend from Illi- || amendment. 
_nois [Mr. Douctas] cannot seriously expect that 


| Mr. DAWSON. I regret exceedingly that a 
|| proposition should be made to withdraw the 


the Senate at this advanced stage of the session, || amendment, and for thisreason: I announced that 


he can only have had in view to lay his scheme 
before the country that it may prorogue attention 
and debate, and be tested in the crucible of public 


| opinion, and come back to us elucidated and ma- 


would suggest to my honorable friend that he | 
should limit the duration of the amendment. It || 


is now indefinite. I think it would be better to 
provide a limited time, say five years, or ten years, 


or fifteen years, so that we might see whether it | 


would work well. But, at any rate, let us not 
commit ourselves to it perpetually. Let us, if you 
will, make the experiment, ascertain the operation 
of it, and then, if necessary, we can prolong the 
system. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think there is no necessity 
of a limitation, for we can repeal this act at an 
time. It might be prudent, perhaps, to curtail 
this to a certain number of years; but we would 
then have to enlarge it. 


Mr. DAWSON. It can be amended at any 


time. 


tured. 
ator meet with my entire approbation, and will, I 
have no doubt, find favor, decided favor, with 
those with whom I am in the habit of acting in 
this Chamber. I am convinced, Mr. President, 


that the system upon which the present bill is | 


meant to operate will sink under its own weight. 
It is monstrous; it organizes plunder, and makes 


| corruption the main lever of thisGovernment. I 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir, we can amend the || 


act at any time, and if it should not work well we 
can discontinue it. In regard to the amendment 
of the honorable Senator from Georgia I would 


| 


do not doubt but that its advocates are in earnest, 
and all under the highest promptings of duty. But 


| they must perceive, from what has been exhibited 


by this debate, that the gap which such a system 


| makes in the public Treasury is widening in a 


fearful progression, and threatens to lay it open to 
the most extravagant irruptions. The country 


| will force us to surrender it; it cannot bear scru- 


tiny; it accuses, and in the end must destroy itself. 
The plan offered by the Senator from Illinois will 
enable us to provide means for executing such 
works as the public interest will commend to the 
attention of the Government, and will not be ob- 
noxious to those constitutional objections which 
on all sides assail the present system. But it in- 
troduces a new element in the policy of the coun- 
try, and, perhaps, on that account requires time to 


be well considered and perfected. That it willelicit || 


The views so ably expressed by the Sen- | 


'| I should consider the vote upon it as a test vote. 
| If it be the intention of those who are in the ma- 
| jority to avoid coming to a test on this question, 
|| [ shall accompany it by a motion to lay the whole 
bill on the table, for both propositions are now 
_ comparatively new. Noappropriations have been 
made for the last twelve years for this object, and 
|| now we are either to adopt a new system or revive 
/an old system. Let the decision of each be co- 
temporaneous, and if a majority are in favor of 
the amendment presented by the Senator from Illi- 
| hois, then the question will be settled in that way; 
| and if they should not be in favor of it, it would 
| be settled in the other way. Now, let not one 
| measure be withdrawn from Congress to keep the 
} question before the people, and claim that as an 
_ existing question on which parties are to be rallied. 
The fact that this amendment is not pressed, shows 
| that there is a determination to pass the original 
| bill, without any connection with this measure. 
I trust that both will go together, and that we shall 
|| take a vote upon the proposition of the Senator 
| from Illinois, or lay the whole subject upon the 
|| table, so that at the meeting of the next session of 
|| Congress we can have an opportunity to dis- 
|, cuss it. 
| Mr. CASS. I do not know what right the 
| honorable Senator from Georgia has to intimate 
| that there isa portion of the Senate afraid to come 
|, to a decision on the amendment now. : 
‘| Mr. DAWSON. I did not say 80, or intimate it. 
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Mr. CASS. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon, 


for | so understood him. I thought he meant to 
jgtimate that the majority in favor of the bill want- 
ed to evade this question. 

Mr. DAWSON. I said that the withdrawal of 
the proposition was an evasion of the question, 
ypon this ground, 

‘Mr. CASS. I ask what right the honorable 
Senator from Georgia has to say so? 
»oposition that the honorable mover himself has 
not had an Opportunity to put into proper shape. 
That is obvious; it ts conceded on all hands. As 
| have already said, the dispute between the Sen- 
aor from South Carolina and the colleague of the 
gentleman, is the strongest illustration of the diffi- 
culty of the system proposed; and instead of press- 
ing it now, it must be perfectly evident, that this 
proposition cannot be fully discussed and passed 
by the two Houses of Congress at this session. 
That is as certain as that the sun which has now 
gone down in the west, will rise again to-morrow 
morning in the east. 
want to have the bill passed in some proper shape, 
go on and discuss an amendment which we know 


Why then should we, who | 


cannot be passed at this session? This involves a | 


new system; it involves a great, complicated, and 
dificult constitutional question; and its obvious 
tendeacy is to sink the bill, without adopting the 
system proposed. 


“Mr. SOULE. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 


Dawson] does not mean, I am sure, to intimate 
that there be any disposition on my part to evade 
the question. — 

Mr. DAWSON. Notat all; for I believe the 
Senator and myself agree on that subject. 

Mr. SOULE. Indeed, sir, it was with no such 


'| amendment. 


view that I ventured the suggestion I made to my | 


friend from Lilinois; it was made on my own ac- 
count and responsibility. I considered that the 
amendment might be in danger if it were urged at 
that late moment when so little leisure was left us 
to give it a deliberate consideration. I wanted to 
see the measure which it initiated have a fair trial 
not only here, but before the country. It could 
not be expected that we would easily be induced 
to incorporate it in the present bill before we had 
gone into a full investigation of its probable work- 
ings and results. As I felt assured that it would 
not fail commending itself to the nation, I desired 
that it might go before the people, and return here 
escorted by some expression of public sentiment. 
Such was my object and no other. It takes time 
to uproot long-settled prejudices. If a new 
truth has its attractions tod 


wins sometimes by | 


its very novelty, it has also to contend often against | 


our distrust of innovation and that obstinate repug- 
nance which we feel against surrendering opin- 
ions we have long cherished, and which constitute 
one of the cardinal articles of our political faith. I 
have said already that the main features of the 
amendment have the sanction of my instinctive 
judgment; but I am not prepared to pass upon all 
its details; nor is the Senate. I want more light. 
I wish to analyze every partofit,and see to how it 
can realize the great object we have all in view to 
attain, which is to do justice to all the exigencies 
imposed upon this Government by the condition 
of our harbors and rivers, without violating the 
charter which alone can hold safe that Govern- 
ment and the interests we seek to advance and 
protect, 

Mr. DAWSON. I desire the question to be 
understood distinctly here and everywhere else. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois creates no obligation upon the States to carry 
it out by law: it will not be carried into execution 
in a single State in the Union before the next ses- 
sion of Congress, which is only three months off. 
If you pass this amendment into the bill it will not 
Stop a single appropriation, but all will go together, 


and the two questions will be before the country, | 


without any injury to the appropriations. If the 
measure should be found to be defective, (as the 
Senator from Michigan says it is,) then we can 
amend it at the next session of Congress, and 
make it as perfect as we desire; for it will be en- 
tirely within our reach then. Hence it is that I 
Say there is no impropriety in voting on it now, 
as an incipient step by which this new means 


of internal improvements are to be carried on. | 


1 say there is no earthly necessity for a mo- 


Here is a || 


we shall have the opportunity of perfecting it at 
the next session of Congress. If the amendment 
be the proper course, and the course which a ma- 
jority desire to pursue, let them adopt it. There 
is only three months from now to the next session, 
and the subject can lie over in the mean time, and 
if the plan should be found not to work very well 
it could be amended and perfected. 

I do not know that the introduction of the 
amendment will obstruct the passage of the bill, 
for we can pass the bill with the amendment, and 
let it be the understanding that my friend from 


| Iilinois shall perfect it at the next session of Con- 


gress; for not a single State will act upon it prior 
to that time, and it will then be fairly before us, 
and if it is to be made an issue before the country 
between the two schemes of internal improvement, 
let them both be presented at once, and let the 
country decide on them. ‘That is the reason why 
I want a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I do not seek to embar- 
rass the Senator from Illinois at all by the amend- 
ment which I have offered, as it was through 


| his courtesy that I was enabled to offer the proviso. 


I do not feel at liberty, if he desires to withdraw 
his amendment, to embarrass him by insisting on 
mine. I therefore yield my assent to his with- 
drawing his amendment, and withdraw mine. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricurt 
in the chair.) The question then recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. The 


| Senator from Illinois asks leave to withdraw his 


Does any Senator object? 
Mr. ATCHISON. I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the ques- 


tion will be: Will the Senate consent to give the 


| Senator from Illinois leave to withdraw the amend- 
| ment? 


Mr. ATCHISON. On that question I ask for 


| the yeas and nays. 


Mr. DAVIS. Has not the Senator from IIli- 


| nois a right to withdraw his amendment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and therefore the amendment cannot be 
withdrawn without the leave of the Senate. 

Mr. BORLAND. I rise to express the hope 
that the amendment will not be withdrawn. I 
should be willing to yield almost anything the 
Senator from Illinois could ask; and inasmuch as 
he is the author of this amendment, and has special 
charge of it, | feel strongly disposed to yield to 
him. ButI consider this measure of much im- 
portance. It belongs not to the Senator from Illi- 
nois alone, but to the whole country. In my 


| Opinion it presents to the American people a sys- 


tem which is more important, and will be more 
valuable, if adopted, than any which has been 
offered during the time of my service in the Senate. 
I consider it of infinitely more importance than 
the whole bill together. For that reason | want 
to have a vote upon it. I judge from the indica- 
tions, that it will be voted down. Very well; let 
it be voted down, and let the country see those 
who are against it, and those who are for it. | am 
willing, for one, to take the responsibility, before 
my constituents, of defeating the whole river and 
harbor bill, sooner than lose this proposition, and 
I do not hesitate to avow it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair de- 
cided, a moment ago, that the Senator from Illinois 
had no right to withdraw his amendment, sup- 

osing that the yeas and nays had been ordered; 
but the Chair has since ascertained that they have 
not been ordered, and therefore the Senator from 
Illinois has a right to withdraw the proposition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and everybody, to understand that | am 
withdrawing the amendmentat the request of those 
friendly to it, and with a view of perfecting it, and 
presenting it at the next session, and not with a 
view to the abandonment of the policy, because [ 
am thoroughly convinced of its necessity and wis- 
dom. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I regret very much that the 
Senator from Illinois did not come to that conclu- 
sion before we consumed to-day in the discussion 
of the proposition. I am very anxious to have a 
vote upon the amendment without further debate; 
and as the Senator from Illinois has seen fit to 
withdraw it, | take the liberty of using his amend- 


ment’s delay. If the amendment be not perfect || ment, and offering it again. 1 wish to havea vote 
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SENATE. 
upon it; I wish to test this great principle; but I 
will not trouble the Senate by debating the matter. 
1 think [ can say that I have not troubled them 
for five minutes upon this subject. 

Mr. MASON. I am gratified that the Senator 
from Missouri has renewed the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. I was one of those who 
said to the Senator from Illinois when he proposed 
to offer it, that I would go with him heart and 
hand. [ regret very much that he has withdrawn 
the amendment. I wish to test this principle, to 
determine whether the United States are to offer to 
the States the Federal Treasury to make improve- 
ments which they should make themselves, or 
place it in the power of the States to make them 
if they think proper. I want to havea vote upon 
it. [ want to have the principle tested. I want 
it to go before the American people, along with 
many other lessons, which, | trust, the people 
have learned at this session, as to the course of 
the legislation of the Federal Government. I feel 
indebted to the Senator from Missouri for renew- 
ing the amendment. I do not wish to prolong the 
debate; | merely wish a vote upon the question. 
I wish gentlemen to show on which side they are. 
[ understood the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Geyer] to say that the proposition was not sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution. I disagree with him. 
The Constitution provides that no State shall lay 
a tonnage duty without the consent of Congress; 
and | see no reason why Congress may not give 
its consent in advance, and that is the whole prin- 
ciple of the amendment, to let the States levy ton- 
nage duties at their discretion. I want the Ameri- 
can people to see whether the States, when they 
have the power, will use it, or look to the Federal 
Treasury here to make improvements on rivers and 
harbors which they should make for themselves. 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I renew the amendment 
which | withdrew a short time ago. 

Mr. ATCHISON. I will accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, as it does not 
change the principle. 

Mr. BUTLER. That places my colleague in 
an awkward predicament. I think it would be 
better to take the vote on the naked amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois, but, it will not do to 
mingle with it an amendment to which there is, 
perhaps, some opposition. ‘The Senator from 
Georgia can offer his proposition after the vote is 
taken on the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, renewed by the Senator from Missourt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brateur 
in the chair.) ‘The Senator from Missouri has ac- 
cepted the amendment, and it becomes a part of 
the original proposition. 

Mr. BROOKE. My object in rising is to sub- 
mit to the Senator from Missouri, and the Senator 
from Illinois, the propriety and expediency of 
offering this proposition, not as an amendment to 
the bill, but as a substitute for the whole bill. If 
it is intended as a substitute, | can give it my 
hearty concurrence. I can go for it at any rate, 
but | should much prefer to vote for it as a sub- 
stitute for the bill, because that will place the 
subject on a firm and proper basis. If it is 
adopted as an amendment, | must consider the 
whole amount appropriated by the bill as thrown 
away. I| look upon the subject, as I said, as 
placed upon a proper basis by the amendment as 
now offered; but I would much prefer its being 
offered as a substitute. 

My objections to the bill, as it now stands, are 
two; the one is, that the amount appropriated ia 
too small, and the other is that the amount Is too 
large. They are two very distinct propositions. 
There was a very distinguished statesman in the 
State of Mississippi, who once remarked that a 
roast turkey was a very inconvenient sort of fow! 
fora dinner table. He was a bon vivant, and a 
man of Cardinal Woolsey’s order—*‘ of an un- 
bounded stomach.’’ His objection was, that for 
one man alone a turkey was too large, and fortwo 
it was too small. ‘That is precisely my objection 
to this bill. If it is a local appropriation, the 
amount is too large; if it isa general appropriation 
to improve the rivers and harbors of the whole 
country, it is too small. I cannot vote for it in 
either event. It is like the roast turkey—it is too 
\| large for one, and too small for two. If the Sen- 
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will move to strike out the whole bill, and substi- 
tute this proposition in place of it, I shall cheer- 
fully vote for it. 


Mr. PRATT. Mr. President, I have not occu- 


pied a moment of the time of the Senate to-day. | 


This is the first time I have risen to say a word on 
the subject, and I shall therefore be excused for 
taking up some five or ten minutes in expressing 
the view which I entertain in regard to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, now renewed 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

Sir, | am not one of those who regret that the 
amendment has been offered. I think that the 
country owes the Senator from Illinois a debt of 
gratitude for having this subject introduced and 
discussed, Itisa mostimportant principle. It is 
one which should be thoroughly discussed and 
thoroughly understood before itisadopted. I be- 
lieve it is the first time in the legislative annals of 
the country that this question has been raised. 
Under the provision of the Constitution various 
States have passed laws asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to permit them to levy tonnage duties; 


It has the authority alone which can ‘regulate 
commerce.”’ It derives the entire revenue from it; 
and it is bound, according to all antecedent con- 
structions of the Constitution, to open, to clear out, 
and make the ports into which this commerce 
flows capable of receiving it. Now you transfer 
to the States, having ports necessary to be im- 


proved, the power of laying an additional tariff on | 
such importations as come into those States. Is it | 
not apparent to every Senator here, that you give | 


a necessary preference to those States whose ports 
— no such improvements ? 
t is a preliminary ee 
be equal—that there should 
laid upon my constituents than upon yours. 
suppose this system to be adopted so far as the 


ator from Illinois, or the Senator from Missouri, || tution, derives the whole revenue from commerce. | 


| 
i 
| 
i} 


that a tariff should 
e no greater duties | 
But | 


foreign commerce of the country is concerned: || 


here is a State having her ports, by nature or the | 


antecedent improvement of the country, in such 


acendition that it is unnecessary to make any | 
The foreign commerce, | 
therefore, which is carried into that State, does | 


further improvement. 


not have to pay this additional tariff. But that 


and those laws first passed by the States have been || which is brought into my State must pay this ad- | 


assented to by the Federal Government. But the 
broad proposition of surrendering the power upon 
the part of the Federal Government to lay tonnage 
duties, and giving that power to the States, isa 
new question, one that has never been discussed 
heretofore, and one, I repeat, of the utmost im- 
portance to the country. There are certainly de- 
fects in the amendment as offered by the Senator 


ditional duty of ten percent. It is an additional 
tariff duty, because no Senator can draw a dis- 


tinction between a duty collected by assessing ton- | 


_nage, and a duty imposed upon the matter which 


from Illinois, which are necessarily incident per- | 


haps to the fact that the question has not hereto- 
fore been considered, and incident to the hurry 
with which the honorable Senator may have been 
obliged to prepare the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan has pointed out two defects. 
Every single law upon your statute-book author- 
izing the laying of tonnage duties is an assent to 
some State act. The States have always taken 
the initiative; and when the Federal Government 
have conceded that the State law shall go into 


that tonnage brings. To the extent of the duty 
itself, both are the same. Therefore, we of the 
South, particularly, will be placed in a position of 
inequality—in a position of inequality to the North 
in regard to our importance. Nature and the an- 


tecedent appropriations of this Government have | 


} 
] 


1} 


given them already a sufficient preponderance over | 


us, and we are proposing by this legislation, in 
addition to what nature has done—in addition to 
the antecedent action of the Government, to say 
that hereafter the Federal Government will not 
consider it to be its duty to improve any one of 
the ports from which southern produce goes 


‘abroad. The effect of the additional duty will be, 


in my opinion, to injure the South. I, therefore, 


effect, there has been a limitation as to the period || representing one of the southern States of this 


at which it should expire. 


extended from time to time the law allowing Mary- || as to require no subsequent assistance on the part 


land to levy tonnage duties. 
those laws upon the statute-book has a limitation 
as to the period at which it shall expire. 


But every one of | of the Federal Government, am opposed to this 


amendment. I am opposed to a system by which 


you propose that the Federal Government shall || the people of Massachusetts are not taxed for im- 
surrender to the States the entire power of levying || ports into their ports. 


tonnage duties. I doubt very much whether, after 


With regard to the inaccuracies of the amend- 


having conferred that power upon the States, and || ment—with regard to its want of sufficient provis- 
the States shall have exercised it, you will have |! ions—they areso palpable, that the honorable Sen- 


the right to withdraw it. 
right to withdraw it, I cannot understand why, in 
the antecedent legislation of the Government, in 
every single law passed for the purpose, there has 


If you would have the | 
| it. 


ator himself signified a disposition to withdraw 
One defect was suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan; but it was not carried out, perhaps, so 
as to bring it perfectly to the notice of the Senate. 


been a limitation of time at which the law shall || The amendment provides that each State may levy 


expire. 


iB 


a duty of ten per cent.—not that it shall lay sucha 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will allow me | duty; but that it may; with this proviso, how- 
to state that a great many laws have been extended || ever, that it shall not lay the duty, except for such 


from time to time. 


Mr. PRATT. 


Yet I think the Senator will | How is that to be ascertained? | 
find that my statement is correct, that there is no || dozen little villages which jay their duties of ten | 


an amount as may be necessary for the purpose. 


law upon the statute-book for this purpose, where || per cent. How isit to be ascertained what amount 


the Federal Government has not limited the time, 
and where it has not reserved the power to amend, 
alter, or withdraw the privilege. 

Here, then, is the broad question presented. It 


is one, as | conceive, of the utmost importance, | 


The Constitution gives the right to Congress to 


is thus received from these ten per cent. tonnage 
duties? There is no provision that the ports thus 


collecting the duties shall make a report of the | 


amount collected or how it is expended. It is 
simply provided that they may lay the duty not 
exceeding per cent., and that that duty of ten per 


allow the States to levy tonnage duties; but I feel | cent. shall not exceed the necessities of the port. 


extremely doubtful whether, after that power shall 


It is to be collected by authorities over whom you 


have been conferred upon the States, we can take || have no control whatever. There is no provision 


it back again. 


If that be so; if there be doubt || made that there shall be a report of the amount 
about that, we cannot say whether this system || received and expended; and you cannot tell, there- | 


will operate beneficially. ‘It is impossible for any | fore, how it is disposed of. I think on looking 

| | into this matter, the Senator from Illinois will see | 
look at its probable operation as to its equality. || at once, that his amendment needs maturing. 1 | 
think, after this discussion, he will see that he | 


man to say what its operation will be. Let us 


Take the duties laid upon foreign commerce. 
Every one will admit that there can be no difference 


between a a duty and a duty upon imports. | 


In their practical results, what is the difference ? 
Is there any? It is an additional tariff duty to the 
extent that it goes, so far as foreign commerce is 


i 
| 


ought to have made some provision by which there 
should be an ascertainment of the amount received, 


| and the necessities of the point at which it was 


received. é 
My great objection to the amendment, however, 


concerned. It is authority given to each State to is that with which I started, that there is no differ- 


lay an additional tariff on foreign importations 
coming into that State. Is not that utterly unfair, 


according to this amendment? The Federal Gov- || levy of your tariff. An 
ernment is the authority which, under our Consti- | which require improvements of their harbors, in 


ence in reference to the foreign commerce of this 
country between tonn duties and the direct 
you place those States 


Here are half a | 


| 
} 
| 


I know that Congress || Union, whose ports have not been improved so || 


} 
i} 


| 
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order to permit the foreign commerce * 
there, at a disadvantage with ever 
requires no such improvements. 

that the States which require these i 
would have to raise for the purpose 
foreign commerce to come in, could 
ceived by this means. 


® come 
y State Which 
The amount 
ot permitting 
ld hardly be re. 
I believed it to be my duty 
0 , 

amendment. _— 
Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, inasmuch as this 
proposition is to be voted upon, I shall detain 


| the Senate but a moment in giving the reasong 


why [ intend to sustain it. As a Senator from 
California, I think it my duty to vote for the 
proposition. I believe it will be a beneficial one 
for my State. 1 have not examined its details 
very minutely, but I am in favor of the principle 
I have not the least doubt that the power proposed 
to be conferred by this amendment can be roperly 
conferred under the Constitution. The Constity. 
tion gives Congress the right to assent to the 
laying of tonnage duties by the States, and the 
forming of compacts between the States for any 
purposes. This power has been exercised before 
though in a somewhat different manner from that 
provided in the amendment. With all its imper- 
fections, which have been alluded to, I consider 
this a very important proposition, and one which, 
in my judgment, commends itself to the interests 
of my constituents, and I shall therefore sustain 
it, with the hope that if it does pass we can here. 
after mature it, and add such amendments as may 
be found to be necessary. : 
Mr. BRADBURY. I can see no hope of 
coming to a vote on this bill to-night. This is the 
fifth or sixth day that it has been under discus. 
sion. Weare nowat half-past six o’clock in the 
a and we have not yet adjourned for din- 
ner. | wish it to be borne in mind that this dis- 
cussion has been with the friends of the bill prin- 
cipally, and it cannot be charged, as might be the 
inference from a remark which fell from the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Smirn,] 
that those opposed to the bill had occupied the 
time. The friends of the bill have occupied the 
time of the Senate in this discussion. For one, | 


| have been disposed to sit silently in my seat, and 


when the bill was matured to form my own judg- 


| ment upon it, not upon the speeches of others, 
Here || my people are to be taxed for importations, when || 


but upon what the bill contained, and then give 


| my vote. 


| 


| 


_ his purpose in doing so? 
| bill? Why any one could have seen that if that 
| discussion were followed up the bill must fail, and 





Sir, the session is now so far advanced that it is 
time that we were engaged upon the appropriation 
bills; and I think that to-morrow we ought to take 


|, them up and go on with them, whether this bill 


be disposed of or not. If the bill should be de- 
feated, those who have aided in its defeat must 
bear the responsibility. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut has introduced political matter 
into this debate. He undertook to discuss the bil! 
of last year, and the circumstances connected with 
its defeat. He undertook to discuss the veto of a 
former bill, introducing topics which ought to be 
replied to; and if the path which he pointed out 
were followed, he must have known when he went 
into these topics that a discussion of them would 


|| oceupy a very considerable part of the residue of 


the session. It was a professed friend of the bill 
who introduced topics of that kind. What was 
Was it to advance his 


that its success would be owing only to the for- 
bearance of those who opposed it. : 

I desire to say a word on the amendment which 
it is proposed to regard as a test question as to the 
_— policy proposed by river and harbor bills. 

protest against any such conclusion from the 
vote that I shall give. I shall vote against the 
amendment for other considerations. I think that 
the measure contemplated in the amendment will 


not effect the object proposed—that is, the re- 
| moving of obstacles to commerce. 


It contem- 
plates oe theconsent of Congress, inadvance, 
to such measures as the States may propose, to 
such laws as the States may pass, imposing du- 
ties on tonnage. Having made that grant of pow- 
er, it would be within the ability of one or two 
la States having great commercial capitals, 
like New York for instance, by a slight duty, to 
raise a very large revenue without burdening or 
incumbering commerce, thus obtaining much more 
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River and 


aan would be necessary for any ee of river |) 


yd harbor improvements; whi n 
‘and, there are many small ports requiring greater 
penditures, and yet of general importance, which 
» raising the requisite revenue would burden their 


e, on the other | 


immerce excessively. So that it seems to me that, | 


yhile it would be competent for us if the States 

nould come forward and present laws upon the 

wipject, there would be a difficulty in granting the 
ower in advance. For that reason | shall vote 
wainst the amendment. 

"Mr. HALE. 1 do not intend to occupy the 
sae of the Senate more than afew moments. But 
ere is one principle which I conceive to be ex- 

sedingly vicious, and which has been advocated 

y one or two Senators, and against which I feel 

ound to protest, and which, I think, the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan, when he logks into 

., will not feel bound to sustain. I am in favor 

{this amendment. I am not one of those ready 
io enter into any great combination to carry either 

he bill or the amendment; for I believe that the 

il], after the amendment which is to be offered by 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] pro- 
viding for an appropriation for California, shall be 
,gopted, will lack only one State—New Hamp- 
shire—of being a general system. I think it will 
then take in thirty out of the thirty-one States. 
New Hampshire will be left out, and she will save 
the bill. The honorable Senator from Illinois sug- 
vests to me that New Hampshire ought to be con- 
ent, inasmuch as she has been remembered in 
other ways. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish that point to be dis- 
unctly understood. When the Senator from New 
Hampshire was complaining, sometime ago, that 
New Hampshire had lost a member of Congress, 
| suggested that a State having two candidates for 


when there are so many to be exposed, and such 
little time in which to attend to them. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, in speaking of the portion 


_ of his system as applied to the large cities of Bal- 


timore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
said that they paid very largely into that fund, 


| out of which the general expenses of the Govern- 


the Presidency, one of whom would certainly be | 


elected, ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. HALE. 
any consolation for me, I do not appreciate it. 
(Laughter.} It requires more of that faith which 
is the evidence of things not seen than I possess 
to take any great consolation from that fact. But, 
to get back to the subject, | wish to say that there 
has been a sentiment advanced which I want the 


[Laughter. } 


honorable Senator from Michigan to look at for a | 


moment, because I think it is a vicious one, and 
one that ought to be rebuked. It is, that by the 
enactment of this system the increased burden goes 
upon the producer of the products. Now, thatis 


the exact argument which the advocates of a high | 


protective tariff have always used to reconcile the 
people of this country to it. ‘They have said that 


the duties that are imposed upon imported man- | 


ufactures ought not to disturb the people, for the | 


producer in England bears the burden, and it does 
not go upon the consumer. I think the Senator 
will not indorse that statement. It is just as ap- 
plicable to the wheat of [Illinois as to the calicoes 
of Manchester. Shift it as you may, modify it as 
you may, cover it upin the chicanery of business 
or legislation, you will find that in the end the 
consumer pays the tax. It is oneof the inevitable 
laws of trade, established by all experience, and 
we cannot getrid of it. The price of flour in Chi- 
cago is four dollars a barrel; and it is six dollars 
in Dover, What constitutes the difference? Why, 
the two dollars which the consumer in Dover has 
to pay are the profit, and the expense, and freight 
and charges attendant upon that barrel of flour in 
ils passage from the large city of Chicago to the 
humble village of Dover. This is according to a 
law of trade; and it will be so always. The fal- 
lacy upon which it is attempted to be proved, that 
the producer pays the tax, ought to be exposed 
and resisted. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smita] fell 
into the same error in regard to produce; but when 
he came to apply it to foreign importations he re- 
versed it exactly. Now, that is not true. Men 


may change; parties may change; and platforms | 


may change; ut this law of trade remains the 
same; and it will remain the same. And it is just 


as well to look at the matter as it really is. Those | 


who are the consumers of the produce of the West | 


have to pay these charges, and there is no use of | 


concealing the fact. 


There is one other fallacy which I wish to ex- 
pose, and then I shali sit Suomen for it is an un- 
pleasant work to expose fallacies, particularly 


| 
j 
| 
j 
i 


ment for fortifications, rivers and harbors, and 
other purposes, came. But the same rule applies 
there that applies to the wheat sent from Chicago. 
It is not New York, it is not the millionaires of 
whom the Senator from Connecticut spoke, who 
pay, and on whom this burden falls. But the 
same inevitable law of trade which compels the 
consumer of flour upon the sea-board to pay the 


| price of transportation, with all the taxes, tonnage 
| duties, compels the consumer in the West to pay 


| the duties upon those imports which go into Bos- 


ton, New York, and Philadelphia. 

For these reasons I think that these gentlemen 
have taken a wrong view of the operation of this 
system. I confess that it strikes my mind favor- 
ably. I cannot see any great injustice that is going 
to operate by it. I ama friend of the bill. [ am 
nota rabid, ranting friend, but a rational friend of 
it: and I would not enter into that excited state of 
feeling which the honorable Senator from Connec- 
ticut, and the Senator from Illinois, displayed. | 
tried to obtain the floor when the Senator from 
Connecticut got through, and it was from an im- 
pulse that rises in my mind to see whether I could 


| not practically bring to bear some of the modera- 


I confess that, so far as that is || 


| ** licensed.’ 


tion that attends the conservatism of a third 
party, to interpose between these two contestants. 
{Laughter.) I was about to ask with the poet: 
“Tantene animis celestibus ire ??? 

But I did not succeed in obtaining the floor, and 
I should not have taken the floor now, but I was in 
hopes that somebody more able than myself would 
have exposed what I conceive to be a ruinous 
provision. | was waiting for somebody better able 
than myself to do it, butas nobody did it, I felt 
impelled by a sense of duty to say thus much in 
illustration of what | believeto be the truth in re- 
gard to this matter. I must confess, in conclusion, 
however, that | am in some doubt as regards the 
propriety of applying this amendment to this bill, 
touching which I do not know how to vote. I am 
in favor of the principle of the amendment; that 
is, lam in favor of giving it a fair trial. But, 
whether it is best, under the circumstances, to sad- 
dle this bill with it now, | do not know. I think 
1 will do exactly as the judges do when they say, 
curia advisare vult, and move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will 
withdraw the motion to allow me to make a re- 
mark. 

Mr. HALE. I cannot withdraw it; the Senate 
can vote it down if they choose, 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, | rise 
for the purpose of exposing a fallacy which the 
Senator from New Hampshire did not expose. I 
have sat here until my patience has been almost 
worn out in hearing these fallacies propagated, 
without a proper response to them. I wish to lay 
before the Senate now a few facts bearing upon 
the subject. 

The whole tonnage of the United States, accerd- 
ing to the latest accounts, was 3,772,429 tons, 
including ‘‘registered,’? and ‘enrolled,’ and 
Of that tonnage, there were engaged 
in the whale fishery, 181,644 tons; in the coasting 
trade, 1,854,317 tons; in the codfishery, 87,475 
tons; and in the mackerel fishery, 50,539 tons. I 
have not had time to examine the amount of ton- 
nage engaged in the foreign trade; but if you de- 
duct those which I have mentioned, it leaves the 
residue 1,598,454 tons. 
the tonnage probably engaged in foreign countries, 
you will have very little left. I have before me a 
table, which will show what will be left upon our 
waters. Tennessee has a tonnage of 3,587 tons; 
Kentucky, 12,939; Missouri, 34,065. These are 


interior States; and these States have only about 


50,000 tons in all. 


Mr.GEYER. The tonnage on the Mississippi 


is about 112,000 tons. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not calculate the 


| tonnage in that way; for that calculation, | sup- 
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SENATE. 
pose, must include the tonnage of New Orleans. 
My object was to present to the country the spec- 
tacle which is exhibited here. We are told to get 
money to improve our rivers and harbors, from 
tonnage upon the western waters, to improve 
20,000 miles of internal navigation! Why you 
might take the whole value of each steamboat in 
taxation every year, and you would not get the 
amount necessary to m ike these improvements! 
Can you get these millions of tons engaged in the 
foreign commerce and coasting trade of the coun- 
try, to come in and furnish the funds to make 
these improvements under this system of things? 

Mr. BORLAND. Will my friend frora Ken- 
tucky allow me to ask him what is the amount of 
tonnage upon our western rivers: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said I had not made 
the calculation. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think I can give the gentleman 
the figures from memory. The tonnage on the 
western rivers and on the lakes, is about 200,000 
tons; and there are about 200,000 tons of steam 


| tonnage onthe coast. The whole amount of steam 


Then, when you deduct | 


tonnage is about 416,000 tons, and it is very nearly 
equally divided between the Atlantic coast and the 
interior waters. I donot know the amount of the 
tonnage of the sailing vessels upon the western 
waters. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not necessary to 
vo into any exact calculation, and | have not had 
time to make it. I merely sent for the statistics 
showing the commerce and navigation of the coun- 
try, and presented a few of the items for the pur- 
pose of presenting my idea. Every Senator can 
make the calculation for himself. I have given 
you the tonnage in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
This proposition amounts to this: If you take the 
whole value of our steamboats every year, it would 
not furnish money enough in the course of the 
year to do these works. Then we are driven to this: 
We must take the steamboats and vessels belong- 
ing to other States, and tax them every time they 
touch at any port in our State, or at any town 
along the banks of the rivers of our State. Will 
the other States with whom we are obliged by this 
amendment to enter into agrexments or arrange- 
ments in order to do this, consent that their supe- 
rior tonnage shall be taxed for the benefit of Ken- 
tuckv in that way, when we have no tonnage to 
be correspondingly taxed for them? Why, the 
statement of the fact shows the utter impossibility 
of getting the States to consent to any such thing. 
Wiil Pennsylvania agree with Kentucky, to have 
the superior tonnage of Pittsburg taxed for our 
benefit, when Pennsylvania would never draw a 
dollar perhaps from our vessels going into her 
ports? If gentlemen will only put themselves to 
the trouble of looking at the facts, | think it will 
settle the matter at once. 

We have already had an example to-day, of 
what will be the effect of the system proposed by 
the amendment. Why, immediately a contro- 
versy arose between the representatives of two 
adjoining States as to the effect of the proposition 
upon their States. How are the States ever to 
agree? I think it would not be a very easy mat- 
ter to get my State and the State of my friend 
from Indiana, to agree in regard to the improve- 
ment of the falls of the Ohio. The statistics of 


| the country show that this is a system of in- 


equality, a system of inexpediency, and a system 
under which there can be no agreement. I have, 
many objections to it, and if it prevails it will do 
away with the system of appropriations by the 
General Government. I do not want to give up 


| something that is practicable and tenable for that 


| tleman with the utmost cheerfulness. 


which can have no practical and possible operation 
in any way or shape, unless it be to retard us in 
this great ‘object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wishtoask the Senator from 
Kentucky, as he seems to have considered this 
subject, whether the inequalities he has indicated 
in reference to this amendment do not equally ap- 
ply to taking money out of the ‘Treasury, and ap- 
plying it to partial and loca! improvements? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 will answer the gen- 
The whole 
difficulty has resulted from the beginning in this: 
that we regard ourselves as separate communities 
in States, and entertain the idea of a division of 
spoils among the States, and attempt to carry out 
that idea. That is totally fallacious from begin- 
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ningtoend. In reference to the great constitution- 
al powers of this Government we are one people; 
and the improvement of the harbor of Charleston 
belongs as much to the people of Kentucky, as 


Americans, as an improvement in the State of | 


Kentucky. It is the unity of our Government in 


this respect—not in other respects—that makes it | 


perfectly national, and makes it beneficial alike to 
every portion of the country. 
culty grows out of the idea that we are dividing 
spous among States, forgetting the great unity in 
the commercial power of the country, in the war 
power, in the post office power, the naval power, 
and all the great powers of the country, for gen- 
eral and natwonal purposes. We forget all that, 
and think we are dividing out the money, and each 
State must have its share. Why, it is no more a 
concern of that sort than if the different counties 
of the different States should say, ‘* We cannot 
go for the iinprovement of the Kentucky river, 
because our county does not happen to touch it; 
we cannot vote for the improvement of Green 
river, because our county does not touch it;’’ and 
you may just as well get up a war between differ- 
ent counties of the States in reference to the ap- 
propriations within the States for roads or canals, 
and say that each county has a right to divide 
out of the Treasury according to some rule, either 
of territory or population, as to say, in regard to 
these great purposes of the National Government 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
that each Siate has aright to come here and claim, 
according to some rule of population or territory, 
to divide out of the National Treasury. Sir, it is 


merely feeding the commerce of the country from | 


which your revenues are derived; and that com- 
merce extends over the whole country, and that 
is the proper view to take of it. Taking that 
view, there is nothing like this division of the 


spoils, of plunder, from the Treasury for the ben- | 


efit of sectionality. 

Sir, | did not want to be driven into these re- 
marks. I do not want to argue this matter now. 
I have said from the beginning that | want to come 


toa vote. I cannot support the proposition brought | 


forward now. I have given the figures to show 
that it is utterly impracticable, unequal, and unjust; 
and that it will not work; but if it can be made 
to work, and if it shall be proved that it will work 
so as to deprive this Government of patronage, L 
will go for it. Show me practically that it will 
work, and [ will go forit. I do not want any 


more patronage given to the General Government. | 


I shall be very glad to get clear of some of the 
patronage it now has. I do not want to extend 
ihe system of making contracts by national author- 
ity. 
day, and [ shall say nothing about it now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have received exactly the 
answer which I supposed I would receive. 
gentleman regards the States of this Union rela- 
tively organized under the Federal compact, ex- 


actly as he regards the counties of Kentucky, so | 


far as regards that State—an undivided empire—a 
united and consolidated government; and he is 
willing to collect money from my property to im- 
prove his. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tirely mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thatis my inference from the 
gentleman’s argument. 

_ Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not regard the 
counties of a State as analogous to the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
illustration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say thatin reference 
to the powers of the General Government which 
the Constitution has conferred, where the General 
Government is made a unit, and a power is taken 
from the States, to that extent the States have no 
more relation to the General Government than the 
counties to the States have to the States. 
with regard to the great means of power in refer- 
ence to governmental affairs, | am as great a stick- 


The gentleman is en- 


That was the gentleman’s 


ler for the States retaining every particle of their | 


power as the gentleman is, or can be. am 


against ene new object of power being granted | 


to the General Government. I am against giving 


to the General Government one solitary object | 
of power which is not given by the Constitution; | 
but in the execution of those powers which are | 


The whole diffi- | 


I gave my views on this subject the other | 


| cise of any other of these 
|; the State. 


"consent is to be given in the same form, and by | 
But | 
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expressly granted, there the General Government || Constitution—the general power which th 
has a right to exercise the means of judging, and || tution imposes as restrictive upon ‘eac 
| of selecting the means of executing those powers, | 
without being confined in the manner in which || enter into treaties or compacts with a for 
|er? Your doctrine must come to th 
do not want to add a single power to the Federal || adopt the amendment of the Senator from 


gentlemen sometimes attempt to confine them. I 


Government; but as to the powers which are 
given to it for national and general purposes, the 
States have nothing to do withthem. ‘This Gov- 


ernment is a unit so far as the Constitution vests || 
in ita particular power for general and national | 


purposes. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, did I not per- | 


ceive that it was the intention of the Senate to take 


a vote on this amendment previous to an adjourn- | 


ment, | should not at this late hour trespass upon 


theirattention. | shall be compelled to vote against | 
| the amendment notwithstanding the declaration of || 
my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] because | 


I believe it to be unconstitational in the mode in 
which it is presented to the Senate. I will state, 


_as briefly as possible, the reasons which have 
led me to this conclusion. 
preferred that this amendment had been laid 


over until the next session, so that there. could 
be a fuller discussion of the subject and a more 
thorough understanding of the provisions of the 
Constitution in that respect. 

The amendment, as | understand it,—it is not 
necessary to go into its details,—purports to author- 


| ize the individual States of the Union, by a general 
law, anticipating their action, to lay tonnage duties. || 
| Itis to give the consent of Congress in an antici- | 
patory manner to allow a State to levy tonnage | 


duties on vessels entering into its ports or the 


waters of streams entirely within its boundaries; | 
and further, in the case of coterminous streams, | 


or streams passing through one or more States, to 


authorize the States through which they pass, | 


by compact between themselves, to levy similar 


duties. That I understand to be the general pro- | 


vision of this amendment. 


Now, if | view the Constitution of the United | 
,| States correctly, in the tenth section of the first | 
article it has three classes of restrictions upon the | 
|| powers of the States. 


The first class of restric- 
tions cannotin any event, or under any circum- 
stances, by authority of Congress, or in any other 
mode, except an amendment to the Constitution, 


| be dispensed with. They prohibit the States en- 


tering into treaties, alliances, er confederations, 
granting letters of marque and reprisal, coining 
money, &c. Then we come to the second grade, 
in which the States are prevented from laying 


| **imposts or duties on imports or exports”’ with- 
| out the assent of Congress; but if the duty be || 
levied with the assent of Congress the benefit of 
| it must go into the National Treasury. Congress, 


The || in other words, cannot authorize the State to lay 
1e | 


imposts for purposes of State revenue; but duties on 
imports must go into the National Treasury. Then 


| we come to the third class of general restrictions 
|| on the rights of the States in which there is a re- 


striction as to the power of each and every State 


| without the consent of Congress, having certain 


powers which they possessed antecedent to the 
Constitution. That provides: 


“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 


I should greatly have | 


| the States from the exercise of these powers, | 


| clause of the Constitution. I am very sure that 
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8 are all 


Can you surrender to all the States th 


| You cannot fall short of it. The power 
| in the same general restriction. 

| The objection which I entertain to th 
tionality of this measure is this: To 
mon sense, or a legal—whichever y 
construction to that provision so as 
its object and intent, you must necessarily requi; 
that the act to be done—whether it is the aioe. 
tion of a duty, or the entering into a ieitbacs 
with a State of this Union, or the enterins into 
a compact with a foreign State, or the raisine 
of troops in time of peace, or of a navy in time 
of peace—the act to be done must be done by the 
State and be submitted to Congress for its ratifi. 
cation before any authority can be given. Other. 
wise, the principle of this amendment implies this 
authority on the part of Congress, that, at its will, 


 constity. 
five a com. 
ou please 
to carry out 





| by @ mere majority, it can dispense with a general 


| restraining clause in the Constitution, disabling 


s 


| cannot conceive that to be the construction of this 


| from the first passage of these laws down to the 


‘| year 1832, in reference to imposts, the Senator 
|| from Illinois can find no case of a consent b 


| 
it 


y an- 
ticipation on the part of Congress. The ann whe 
formed the Constitution, in the first cases, and jn 
all cases down to the single, isolated exception of 
1832, in reference to North Carolina, always re- 
stricted the consent to the particular act to which 
that consent was given, “ which was ratified by 
the acts of Congress. ; 

I need not detain the Senate further, because 
every gentleman, when the point is presented, can 
make up his own mind upon it. To me it seems 
perfectly clear; and could I take time to compare 
this with other provisions of the Constitution, | 
think I could make it perfectly clear to others, that 
the effect of the amendment would be this: By a 
simple legislative act you attempt to alter the Fed- 
eral Constitution by removing generally, as to the 
States, a restriction which is placed upon them. 
All the authority given to you is only to assent to 
the act of the States, when they have acted. That 
is my view of the construction of the Constitution. 
If you apply it, as you must do, to the case of 
compacts between States, or compacts between 
States and a foreign Power, I ask you if you are 
| prepared to give a construction to that clause, that 
the Congress of the United States may dispense 
| with the restriction, and, by a general anticipatory 
law, authorize any State of this Union to enter 
into treaties in reference to foreign commerce, or 
|| foreign tonnage, with a foreign Power ?—and yetit 
| must come to that if you sustain the constitution- 
_ ality of the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
| Mr. DE SAUSSURE. I am in favor of the 
|, amendment which was originally offered by the 
| Senator from Illinois, and now renewed by the 
|| Senator from Missouri; but there has been an 
|| amendment proposed to it which is objectionable 
to me, and that has been accepted by the Senator 











any duty of tonhage, keep troops or ships-of-war in timeof || from Missouri. That places me in this position: 


peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another | 


State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.” 


I suppose that the principle of construction | 
which applies to the consent or the mode in which | 


If I vote for the entire proposition, as it stands, | 
shall vote for the objectionable feature. Never- 
theless, as the Senate is now acting as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and as the question will have to 
be taken again in the Senate, I shall vote for the 
entire proposition, with the objectionable feature, 


i} 


| 
| 


| 


the consent of Congress can be given to the exer- || so that when the bill shall be reported to the Sen- 


cise of any one of these powers on the part of the 


| States must necessarily apply to the mode in which 


the consent of Congress can be given to the exer- 
They are all classed together. 


Then 


the same mode, or it cannot be given at all. 


|| | would ask Senators on the other side, if they are 


prepared to say that Congress, by a general law, 


can alter and amend the Federal Constitution, so | 
as to remove the restrictions upon the powers of | 


the States which are imposed by that Constitution? 


| —because it comes to that. I ask whether by a 
| general law you can surrender—not to an individ- 


ual State doing an individual act, for you can give 
validity to that act according to the terms of the 


} 


ate I shall be at liberty to move to amend the 
amendment, by striking out the clause which is to 


|| me objectionable. 
owers on the part of | 
The | 


The question being taken by yeas and nays 
| on the amendment withdrawn by Mr. Dovetas 
‘and renewed by Mr. Arcuison, resulted—yeas 
| 17, nays 25; as follows: 





YFEAS—Meesrs. Atchison, Borland, Brodhead, Brooke, 
|| Butler, Chariton, Dawson, De Saussure, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Hale, Hunter, Jones of Lowa, King, Mallory, 
Mason, and Soulé—17. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, 
Clarke, Cooper, Davis, Feich, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Hous- 
ton, Meriwether, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, 
Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Upham, and 
Wade—25. 


| So the amendment was not agreed to. 
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Mr. SEWARD. [am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to offer the following amend- 
ment: 

ror building a levee across the mouth of the river San 
Diego, in the State of California, to turn it into its former 
-pannel into False Bay, $30,000; to be expended under the 
girection of the Secretary of War. 

[ wish to state, in support of this amendment, 
shat it has been agreed upon by the Committee 
on Commerce, and that a separate bill for the 
same purpose has passed the Senate. I hold in 
my hand a recommendation and estimate by the | 
Topographical Bureau, which can be read if any 
one desires it. | 

Mr. ATCHISON. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CHARLTON called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 16, nays 27; as follows: 

; yEAS—Messts. Bright, Brooke, Butler, Chariton, Daw- 
son, De Saussure, Hale, Houston, Hunter, King, Mallory, | 
Meriwether, Morton, Rusk, Shields, and Soulé—-16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Bayard, Borland, Bradbury, 
Brodhead, Cass, Clarke, Cooper, Davis, Dodge of Iowa, | 
Douglas, Feleh, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Jones of Lowa, Ma- | 
wn, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, 
Underwood, Upham, and Wade—27. 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 


The question recurred on the amendment of 
Mr. Sewarp. 

Mr. MASON. The proposition now before us || 
is to appropriate the money of the country to turn 
the course of ariver. [Task the yeas and nays 
upon that proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SOULE. Aslam one of the members of | 
the Committee on Commerce, I want it to be un- 
derstood, that when the Senator from New York 
conveys the idea that this amendment is recom- 
mended by the unanimous vote of the Committee 
on Commerce, it must be understood as being the || 
unanimous vote of those present on the occasion. || 

Mr. SEWARD. I thank the Senator for giving | 
the correction. There was no formal meeting of 
the Committee on Commerce, but I was instructed 
by the other members, the honorable Senator not 
being present, to offer the amendment. I wish to 
state to the Senate that this appropriation passed 
this body at this session in a separate bill. 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, | 
on the amendment, resulted—yeas 24, nays 17; as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Brooke, Cass, 
Cooper, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Foot, Geyer, 
Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Jones of Iowa, Morton, Rusk, 
Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, | 
and Walker—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, 
Chariton, Clarke, Davis, Dawson, De Saussure, Hunter, 
Mason, Meriwether, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Soulé, and || 
Upham—17. 


| 


So the amendment was agreed to. ) 
Mr. BROOKE. I offer the following amend- | 
ment: 

For surveys of the Yazoo, Pearl, and Tombigbee rivers, 
in the State of Mississippi, $5,000 each. 

The amendment was not agreed to, there being, 
on a division—ayes 15, noes 18. 

Mr. DAWSON. [ am now about to present | 
an amendment to the Senate, which | hope will | 
be adopted. I put it upon a foundation which I | 
think is correct. If this system of internal im- || 
provements is to prevail, | wish to obtain for my 
own State the benefit of it. If a majority sustain | 
the principle of the bill, | wish to have its benefits || 
extended to the State of Georgia. My amend- || 
ment is to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be examined || 
and surveyed the river Savannah, from the city of Savannah | 
a: high up as the city of Augusta; the Ocmulgee, as high up 
as Macon ; the Flint upto Albany ; the Chattahoochee up to | 
Columbus, in the State of Georgia; and report to Congress \| 
the amount of money which may be necessary to remove 

| 


any obstructions in their navigation; a 
Ginette | 
I beg to state that in the city of Augusta, on the 
savannah river,there are three railroads termina- | 
ting—one to Savannah, one to Charleston, and the | 
other to Chattanooga, and so on to the Missis- | 
Sippt river. There is, besides, a trade from Au- | 
gusta down the river directly to the sea-board, at | 
Savannah, over which, I think, at least two hun- || 
dred thousand bales of cotton are transported, | 
besides the merchandise shipped from that point | 
by various routes. Then, as to Macon, there are | 
no less than four railroads crossing and centering | 
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in that point; and there is steamboat navigation on 
the Ocmulgee that far. Albany is the point of 
steamboat navigation on the river Flint. Colum- 
bus is the point of steamboat navigation on the 
Chattahoochee. That is a stream between the 


| States of Georgia and Alabama; and it empties 
| into the Gulf of Mexico at Appalachicola, where a 


great number of bales of cotton are shipped. These 


| are great points, but owing to the peculiar state of 


the public mind upon the subject of internal im- 
provements, and doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress constitutionally to make theseappropriations, 
our State has been kept, for many years, from a 


| participation in these improvements, calculated to 


benefit the wholecountry. But when the surplus 


| funds of the Government are to be divided among 


the States, to be placed under the control of various 
States for purposes of internal improvement, the 
State of Georgia is entitled to something. Her 
present elevation and position in relation to her 
internal improvements has grown, partly out of 
her own funds, and ae out of the funds depos- 
ited with her by the United States. Now, if there 
be any State in this Union, not even excepting 
New York, entitled to these appropriations, upon 
the ground of the quantity of commerce furnished 
for the purpose of carrying on the great export 
trade of this country, no State in the Union is 
more entitled than Georgia. 

I beg to state that | have put this amendment on 
a principle about which there can be no doubt. 
My friend from Michigan proposed $30,000 for 
surveys generally, but that was refused. I pro- 
pose now $20,000, not for the purpose of removing 
obstructions, but merely for the purpose of sur- 
veying these various streams which have never 
yet been surveyed. I call upon the Treasury De- 


| partment to see that those surveys are made, and 


that reports are presented to Congress, so that, if 
the system is to go on, Georgia may present her- 
self here, not on the mere recommendation of the 
Topographical Bureau, but by an absolute sur- 
vey—a practice which, if persisted in, will prevent 


— imposition upon the Government. | 


onestly intend this amendment for the purpose of 
laying the foundation for the State of Georgia, in 
the event of the system being adopted, to come in 


|| justifiably and understandingly before the whole 


nation, and participate in its benefits. 
Mr. RUSK. This whole day has been con- 
sumed in speeches made mostly by those who pro- 


| fessto be the peculiar friends of this bill. Weare 
| now getting largely into the night. 1 wish the 


Senator from Georgia to understand that I do not 
include him in this remark. I know the position 
which he occupies, and | intend to vote for his 
amendment, if he will modify it to my views. I 
think he has put the sum too large, and he has 
laced the matter under the wrong Department. 

hese appropriations are always made under the 
War Department. They have control of the offi- 
cers of the Topographical Engineers who make 
the surveys. 

Mr. DAWSON. I accept the suggestion. I 


| considered that the subject came under the com- 


mercial power, and I therefore thought it a proper 
matter to be under the control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but I will modify my amendment 
by saying ‘* Secretary of War,” instead of ** Sec- 
tary of the Treasury;”’ and | am willing to reduce 
the sum to any reasonable amount. My objectis 
to get a survey. 

Mr. RUSK. Say $10,000. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then I modify my amend- 
ment in that way. 


Mr. RUSK. We are now going through the 
| amendments as in Committee of the Whole. I | 
| made an appeal in the early part of this discussion 


to gentlemen who desired to offer amendments, to 
wait until the bill should be reported to the Senate, 
and then we should have but one vote on them. 
Do Senators know that all these amendments on 


which we are now acting have to be gone over || 


again in the Senate? It seems to me that it would 
be a saving of time to forbear from offering them 
until the bill shall be reported to the Senate. We 


have before us important bills to occupy our time, | 
and we have arrived at that stage of the session | 
when it is important to save time as much as we | 


nossibly can. I have a few amendments to offer, 
tee I do not intend to offer them until the bill is 
reported to the Senate. 


Rusk, Borland, and Soulé. 
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I think I am pretty well acquainted with many 
of the localities mentioned by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and from the extent of the 
commerce upon those rivers, I think they as richly 

' deserve to be surveyed, at least, as any other 
rivers; and surveys seem to be for the purpose of 
getting the necessary information, without which 
Congress do not act. 

The amendment of Mr. Dawson, as modified, 
was agreed to, there being, on a division—ayes 
21, noes 12. 

Mr. BORLAND. I move to amend the bill by 
increasing the appropriation for removing the raft 
of Red river from $50,000 to $100,000. Fifty 
thousand dollars will do a great deal of useful work 
upon the raft; but the amount is not sufficient to 
remove it. But from the estimates of persons in 
whose judgment, and whose perfect knowledge of 
the raft and that region of the country | have 

| entire confidence, I am assured that $100,000 will 

remove the raft entirely. Believing this work to 
be of great importance, both to the three States 
through which the Red river runs, and to the Gov- 

ernment of the United States, as a Government, I 

think the appropriation of $100,000 is a reasonable 

one. I will state a single fact in regard to this 

matter. The produce of the country above the 

raft is now very heavily taxed. Some idea of the 

| tax that has to be paid there may be formed when 
I state, that upon all the cotton grown within the 
last two years above the raft, we have had to pay, 
in addition to the usual cost of transportation to 
New Orleans, from three to eight dollars a bale; 
and many thousands of bales of cotton are grown 
above the raft, and have to be shipped to New Or- 
leans. 

Il would remind the Senate of another thing. At 
the time when most of the public lands above the 
raft of Red river were purchased from the Gov- 
ernment, it was engaged in the work of clearing 
out the raft. The lands were bought by persons 
under the impression that the raft would be cleared 
out, and that the lands would be made available. 
The work has since been abandoned, those expect- 
ations have been destroyed, and the lands have, 
consequently, been rendered comparatively value- 
less. It will be seen that it is a great tax to have 
to pay from three to eight dollars a bale, in addi- 
tion to the usual cost of transportation, on every 
bale of cotton shipped to New Orleans. 

Mr. RUSK. I think this 1s a very meritorious 
amendment. Perhaps it is the most meritorious 
one which has been offered to the bill. The re- 
moval of this raft would open up some six bun- 
dred or seven hundred miles of navigation en the 
Red river which is now completely blocked up, in 
consequence of the raft. The land above the raft 

| 1s of excellent quality, and will become a great 
producing country, if there be only proper means 
to reach the markets. In addition to this, the 
United States are mnder obligations, by a treaty 
with the Choctaw Indians, to keep open the navi- 
gation of Red river. 

] differ with the Senator from Arkansas as to 
the effect of the expenditure of $50,000 on this 
work. I think, if that amount should be expended, 
the expenditure would not make any impression 
on the raft. It will be impossible for the Secre- 
tary of War to enter into any contracts for the 
sum of $50,000 which will effect the removal of 
the raft. If it should be done at all, it should be 
done in one contract. If $50,000 be divided out, 
into little contracts, it will accomplish nothing. 
But I think that $100,000 expended properly will 
insure the execution of the work. 

Mr.SOULE. I hope the amendment proposed 
by my friend from Arkansas will prevail; and I 
| predicate its merits mainly on the argument pre- 
sented by the Senator from Texas. I believe that 
if the appropriation be limited to $50,000, it will 

| result in squandering that amount, and hardly an 
impression will be produced on the immense work 
that has to be performed upon that river. It will 
be conceded on all hands, that the Red river ia 
|} one of the great tributaries of the Mississippi 
river; and according to the rule laid down by the 
very able and never-to-be-forgotten report of Mr. 
Calhoun, on the memorial of the Memphis Conven- 
tion, addressed to Congress, this work is strictly 
national. Itis one which Mr. Calhoun considered 
|| as coming within the provision of the Constitution 
|| giving Congress power to regulate commerce. 
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My friend from Texas has suggested that the 
removal of this raft will open up a navigation of six 
hundred or seven hundred miles in aregion of coun- 
try where the Government has heretofore sold lands 
under the impression that the raft would be re- 
moved. It is now but an act of good faith on the 
part of the Government to relieve the implied 
pledges which it gave at the time it derived an im- 
mense amount from the sale of land on the borders 
of that river. I have no doubt, that if $100,000 
be appropriated, the work will be done. If, on 
the contrary, the appropriation should be kept 
within the terms proposed by the bill as it came 
from the House, the whole amount will, I think, 
be squandered without any profit to any one— 
least of all, to the Government. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I think that if 
we go into amendments upon the plan now sug- 
gested, the whole system will come to the charac- 
ter which many gentlemen give to it. Here is a 
proposition from the Department of War, asking 
for $50,000 for this work. An honorable Sena- 
tor rises and says he does not think that is 
enough, but that $100,000 would do very well. 
I might ask him, with the same propriety, by 
what deduction he arrives at the conclusion that 
$100,000 will be the proper amount. He is sup- 
ported in that conviction by another gentleman, 
and then by another. If you depart from the esti- 
mates made, and Senators present their views, 
and we are to act upon them as the rule and guide 
for settling this sum, then, it seems to me, the 
whole matter is thrown loose. It will be left 
simply to the guess of such gentlemen as can 
guess pretty well. I shall not attempt to discuss 
this question; but it seems to me that the obvious 
course of propriety is to stand by the proposi- 
tion of the Department, unless there 1s some rea- 
son shown why you should depart from it. This 
raft has been, oh understand it, once cutthrough. 
It has since filled up to some extent, and there 
will be some expense necessary to remove it. But 
how does it appear that $50,000 will not be ade- 
quate for this service? How does it appear that 
$100,000 will be the right sum? I have as much 
respect for the judgment of my worthy friends 
from Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, as any 
other gentlemen; but, after all, it must be obvious 
that their estimates are founded entirely upon con- | 
jecture. 

Mr. BORLAND. Ido not wish to prolong the 
discussion; but | must say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I derived my information as to | 
the amount which will be necessary and sufficient 
to clear out the raft, from what 1 consider—and 
from what | think all practical men consider—the 
very best source: from the intelligence of practical 
men who have lived for the last twenty or thirty 
years in the immediate vicinity of the raft, who 
know the process by which it was formed, who 
know what work has to be done, and who have 
interests at stake in it. They, looking at it as 
practical men, have come to the conclusion that 
this amount will be sufficient; and this is, I think, 
good authority. The Senator says very ‘ruly that 
the raft was once cut through but that it has par- 
tially filled up again. It has filled up and it will 
cost as much now to remove it as it ever did; that 
is, there is as much or more work to do than ever 
before. Having learned something from experi- 
ence in the practical operation of cutting out such 
a raft, it may be done for less money, although | 
there may be the same amount of work or perhaps 
more than at any former period. These are the 
sources of my information. 

Mr. RUSK. I dislike, at this late hour, to de- 
tain the Senate; and I shall detain it but a few 
moments. I think this case presents as strong an 
ilustration of the difficulty of depending solely 
upon the Topographical Engineers as any that can 
be presented. I live in the neighborhood of this raft. 
I have been upon the ground. I have conversed 
with gentlemen who paid twenty dollars an acre 
for land in the immediate vicinity when the Gov- 
ernment was engaged in clearing out the raft. My 
information is recent, and from men of intelligence 
who have lived there all their lives, and are as | 
well acquainted with this raft and the means ne- | 
cessary to clear it out as the Topographical En- | 
gineers could: have been if they had been there; || 
and | will hazard the opinion that not one of them || 
has been there to examine the raft within the last | 


| labor. 


| fifteen years. I do not believe one of them has 


been in the neighborhood in that time. 
In addition to what has been stated, I would 


say, that the Government is annually put to a | 


much larger expense for the transportation of sup- 


plies for the troops immediately in the vicinity of | 
_ the raft than the whole appropriation of $100,000 


now asked for. If you appropriate this amount, 
it is my candid impression, and in that impres- 
sion | am sustained by those familiar with the 
subject, and who reside in the neighborhood, that 


$50,000 will result in no good; whereas $100,000 |) 
| will enable the Secretary of War to make con- | 


tracts for the removal of the raft, and to keep it 
open for some time. Of this, I feel perfectly sat- 
isfied. And there isanother thing: I am sure, that 
as soon as it is removed, the Government will re- 
ceive more than twice the amount of the expend- 


iture by the reduction in the price of transport- | 


If | 


ation to the forts in the vicinity of Red river. 
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Senator from Illinois, and which gave so 
uneasiness to the honorable Senator from Viro; 
will thus be avoided. "ginia, 
But my object in rising from my seat was t 
say some few words in answer to objections wh; , 
have emanated from the other side of the Chan. 
ber. The Senator from Massachusetts who oa 
furthest from me, (Mr. Davis,] has manifested 
some surprise that an attempt should be made ,, 
override the estimate sent to the other House b 
that branch of the Government to which iat 
matters are generally referred, by moving an - 
ditional allowance of $50,000 to the $50,000 already 
appropriated for the removal of the raft which oj. 
structs the Red river. He seems to suppose that 
we cannot be furnished with such data as mich; 
justify, on the part of this body, the disregard 
with which it is asked to treat the s ecifications 
furnished by the War Department. he Senator 


, 
uch 





this is not a meritorious proposition, then there is | 


nothing of merit in the bill. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
of obtaining information; for theinformation which 
I desire to obtain will have a great deal to do with 
my action on this amendment. If | am correctly 


informed, the mode of operation is this: The Gov- | 
ernment employs superintendents, and they hire | 
if that be | 


hands, and the Government pays them. 
the mode of proceeding, all that is necessary is to 


give money enough to keep them at work until we | 
If that 1s not the mode of proceeding, | 
then Lam misinformed; and | presume [ am not | 
misinformed, because I do not see how it would || 
be possible for them to act upon any other princi- | 


meet again. 


ple. 1 do not believe that the Government makes 


contracts with individuals to remove snags on the | 
Mississippi for a certain distance, say beginning | 
at the mouth of the Ohio, and goingdownto Wolf | 


Island, or the mouth of the Yazoo. The Govern- 


ment does not parcel the work out into districts in | 
I believe that the modus operandi is as | 


that way. 
I have stated; and, if that be the case, all that is 
necessary is to give money enough to expend in 


| the progress of the work until we meet again. 
I wish again to call the atten- | 


Mr. MASON. 2 
tion of the country to the character of this bill, 
and its expenditures. Here it is required of the 
Secretary of War to contract with somebody to 
remove the raft in Red river, and to pay him 


$100,000 for doing it, out of the National Treas- 


ury. The Secretary of Waris here at Washing- 
ton, and the Red river is two thousand five hun- 
dred miles off. TheSecretary of War is required 
to pay $100,000 to remove a raft in a river two 
thousand five hundred miles off. 

The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,] who 
is a friend of the bill, said this, and I reiterate it, 
that it may go upon the records of our debates 


| and go to the country, that for every ten dollars 


you appropriated, you did not get one dollar of 
Ay, sir, he said it, and I treasured it in 
my recollection. I suspect he fell within the esti- 
mate. Here you are to expend $100,000 by con- 


Mr. SOULE. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovexas] was right when, in the course of his 
remarks, he stated that under the present system 


we could not expect to realize one dollar out of ten || 


of any amount that might be appropriated for the 


execution of any public work by the Government. | 


Such has unfortunately been the case, almost in- 
variably, if we consult the history of the past. 
But my friend from Virginia was wrong in apply- 


ing what the Senator from Illinois said on that oc- | 


casion, to the case now under debate. My friends 
from Arkansas and from Texas were very cau- 
tious in their manner of expressing the views 
which they entertained of the work to be effected. 
‘They predicated their insistence to have the appro- 
priation increased on the supposition that, taught 
by a sad experience, the Government would not 
run the risk of defeating the purposes of Congress 
by having such an undertaking executed by its 
own laborers, and under its own supervisors. 
They took it for granted that the clearing of these 
rivers, of that presently in discussion particularly, 
would be let out on contract, and have a fair chance 
of being effected. The evil anticipated by the 


I rise for the purpose | 


_ tract to be made here for the removal of a work | 
| twenty-five hundred miles off, and to get $10,000 
worth of labor for $100,000 of money. 


( Phat is | 
the effect of it; and I wish that to go tothe country. | 


will indulge me while I state in answer, that wha. 

ever be the high opinion which I entertain of the 

skill, talent, and integrity of that learned and gallan; 

body of men who are generally put in charge of 

preparing such estimates, they will seldom be taken 

as safe guides by those practical undertakers who 

are likely to venture a bid on the proposed work. 

Such undertakers will rather et their own 

experience and the experience of those who have 

long practiced in the same line, and who from the 

fact of their living in the proximity of the place 

where the work has to be executed, from their 
knowledge of circumstances, of locality, of climate, 
and from their familiarity with the difficulties 
attending the work, are presumed to be the bes: 

advisers or judges of its extent and probable cost, 
|| Now, those who must be allowed a little credit for 
knowing something of the great object sought 
to be attained, are convinced that the work cannot 
be effected with the slender appropriation dedicated 
to it by the bill as it came from the House. The 
opinion generally entertained, where the work to 
be done is best understood, has ever been that the 
obstruction which shuts out more than six hup- 
dred miles of navigation on the waters of the Red 
river, cannot be removed for less than $100,000 or 
$125,000. To leave the appropriation, therefore, 
as it now stands, would be to peril the whole 
work and to run the risk that the sum appropri- 
ated were entirely squandered away in a useless 
attempt to realize what such an amount would be 
insufficient to accomplish. For these reasons | 
cheerfully join in the effort made by my friends 
from Arkansas and Texas, to have the appropri- 
ation made for the removal of the raft which ob- 
structs the upper waters of Red river, and hope 
that the Senate will allow the amendment proposed 
to be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is a single view of this 
question, to which I wish to ask the consideration 
of the Senate. Weare told by the Senator from 
Texas, who professes to have personal knowledge 
of the subject, that $100,000 will accomplish the 
work. I am willing to take the estimate of that 
gentleman as correct. I am willing to take the 
knowledge which he practically possesses as the 
true knowledge. Then cannot that knowledge in- 
struct us as to where the $100,000 shall be appro- 
priated to accomplish the work, if that be sufficent 
to accomplish it? If we make an appropriation 
which shall accomplish the whole of the work, it 
is gross injustice to every other appropriation in 
thebill. ‘They are all scaled by the proper Depart- 
ment, with a sufficient estimate of what can be 
expended this year. And now, ina single case, 
we are asked to appropriate what is to complete 
the whole work, and you leave every other work 
to the mercy of Congress for another appropriation, 
which shall come, God knows when. ' 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator from Maine 
forgets one important consideration in this case. 
This work differs from any other which it is pro- 
posed to execute. The other works upon our 
western rivers are progressing. ‘This is a work 
which, to be fully accomplished, must clear out 
the whole of the raft entirely. You may, with the 
$90,000 appropriated to the Mississippi river, clear 
out snags and obstructions for two thirds or three 
fourths of the river; you may accomplish a great 
deal for the commerce of that river by that appro- 
priation. But if you appropriate $50,000, or 
$75,000, to clear out the raft on the Red river, and 
you should, with that, clear out three fourths, or 
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even nine tenths of it, you would accomplish 
. jothing for the navigation of the river, or the 
‘ «(ety of the commerce upon it, unless you cleared 
out therest. In that way this stands on a differ- 
; ent footing. The proposition, in my opinion, is 


clearly reasonable and proper. 
“Mr. DAV1ISasked for the yeas and nays on the 
, amendment; and they were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 23, nays 20; as follows: 
yfAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Brodhead, 
y Brooke, Butler, Clarke, Dawson, Dodge of lowa, Hale, 
Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of luwa, King, Mallory, 
Mason, Meriwether, Morton, Rusk, Shields, Soulé, and 
Walker—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Bradbury, Cass, Charlton, 
Chase, Davis, De Saussure, Foot, Geyer, Hamlin, Pearce, 
' Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Up- 
ham, and Wade—20. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


) Mr. RUSK. The amendment having been 
| agreed to, | move to insert after it the following: 
And that the Secretary of War be authorized to contract 
with the lowest responsible bidder, within this appropri- 
ation, for the removal of said raft, after giving reasonable 
public notice. 
I am satisfied that the appropriation, with this 
provision, will remove the raft entirely. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting: 

For surveys of the Tombigbee, the Yazoo, and Pearl 
rivers, in the State of Mississippi, $4,500 each. 

I make one more appeal, Mr. President, in be- 
half of the tabooed region in which I live. I 
offered an amendment some time ago, appropri- 
ating $5,000 for each of these rivers; but it was 
not given. I now offer this amendment for the 


purpose of affording to the Senate an opportunity | 
of reconsidering that determination. I had the | 


honor, on Saturday, of offering an amendment, 
appropriating $20,000 for two of these rivers, and 
my colleague oifered an amendment to my amend- 


ment, appropriating $75,000 for the Tombigbee. | 


We were met with the objection, and it was the 
only objection then urged, that no survey and no 
estimates had been made for these rivers. To 


obviate that objection, I now offer this amendment | 
proposing a survey. If the spoils areto be divided | 


out—if the revenues of the Government are to be 
voted for ee of internal improvement, I do 
not see why my section, as well as every other 


section of the country, should not have its share. | 


It may be said, sir, that the appropriation to the 
Mississippi river will satisfy the demands of my 
State. [| would say here that from the city of 
Vicksburg, our northernmost port of embarka- 


tion, to the city of New Orleans, the improvement | 


of the Mississippi river is of comparatively little 
importance to us. The only difficulty and disad- 
vantage under which we labor, is in getting to the 
Mississippi river. Appropriations are being made 
for improvements for a vast number of rivers—I 
cannot pretend to name them all now—and lL 
merely ask that a survey may be made on the 
bosom of these rivers, the Yazoo, Pearl, and Tom- 


bigbee, which float down to their respective ports | 


400,000 bales of cotton annually, which realize 
$26,000,000, being one tenth part of the whole ex- 
ports of the United States. I ask, in all fairness, 


in all candor, in all justice, is it not right that we | 


should have an appropriation for the survey of 
these rivers? That is all I ask, and I appeal to 


the Senate to know if, when they voted down the | 


appropriation | had the honor of offering on Sat- 
urday, they did not do it on the principle that no 
survey and estimate had been made of the prob- 
able cost of the improvement of these rivers? 
Now, all thatI ask is, that the survey and esti- 
mate should be made, so that, when the next river 
and harbor bill shall come before Congress, we may 


come in on equal terms with other portions of the | 


non. 


Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has complained of | 


some little hardship about not having surveys in 






lature of Mississippi. 
: Mr. BROOKE. Only one of them was asked 
or. 
Mr. DAVIS. There is, then, $6,000 appro- 
priated to make one survey, asked for by Missis- 
sippi. I thought there were two, but the Senator 
a only one. 
r. MASON. There has been a very large 





Mississippi. There are appropriations now in the | 
bill for two objects, I think, asked for by the Legis- | 


provision put in by the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia for that State. I do not see why, 
in the language of the Senator from Mississippi, 
his State should be tabooed. I want to have my 
vote recorded in favor of doing justice to Missis- 
sippi, and therefore I ask for the yeas and nays. 
he yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 16, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Brodhead, Brooke, 
Butler, Chariton, Dawson, Houston, Hunter, King, Mallory, 
Mason, Morton, Rusk, Soulé, and Walker—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Davis, De Saussure, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, 
Felch, Fout, Geyer, Hale, Hamlin, Jones of Lowa, Meri 
wether, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sumner, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALKER. I moveto amend the portion 
of the bill appropriating for the improvement of 
the harbor at Milwaukie by adding: 

To be expended at the point on the Milwaukie river 
known as the North Cut, surveyed by Lieutenant Centre. 

The Senate will perceive that this amendment 
does not ask an additional dollar. But it becomes 
necessary, if we are to have a harbor at Milwau- 
kie, that this provision should be made. I have 
drawn up a diagram here which members around 
me can see, and which I will explain to them. 

Several Senators. Itisnot necessary. There 
is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. If there is no objection, I 
have nothing to say. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know that I am very 
well informed in regard to the subject, and I would 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether this 
matter has not been very well considered at the 
Topographical Department; and whether, after 
full consideration and examination, the officers of 
that Department have not given their opinion in 
favor of making the improvement at the mouth 
of the Milwaukie river, where the improvement 
was begun? 

Mr. WALKER. I can answer the Senator in 
avery few words. It wassome years ago consid- 
| ered where the entrance to the harbor should be 
| located. But I think it was not ** very well con- 

sidered.’’ At all events, the unanimous judgment 
of the practical men, the seamen, the sailors, the 
owners of vessels, and of the commercial men of 
the place has always been against the location. 
But proof stronger than all this has arisen to 
show that the Topographical Bureau are wrong 
in the location of the harbor. I have drawn a 
' small diagram here, from which Senators can see 
how this works. 1 have marked on the diagram 
a circular sweep, which the bay takes in coming 
from the lake round tothe river. The Milwaukie 
river runs south from the city of Milwaukie to 
a point called Walker’s Point. It then turns 
directly east and runs about one third of a mile to 
within one hundred feet of the lake shore. It 
| then runs south again, then southwest, and then 
to the east, and enters the lake. The point which 
I have marked on the diagram here is the mouth 
| of the river. The north cutis directly from the 
lake to the river, where the latter approaches 
within one hundred feet of the former. It saves 
all these turnings. It is the unanimous opinion 
of commercial men there and of all seamen in the 
neighborhood that the harbor should be located 
inside of this cut, so that vessels might run in 
immediately. The piers were formerly located 
at the natural mouth of the river. Experience 
has shown that that point does not answer. A 
great deal of money has been expended, and the 
iers have been made, but they are of no use. 
Vhen a vessel enters the bay, the heavy seas 
_make directly against it. Heavy seas break upon 
| the sand bank through the piers and render them 
_useless. The city of Milwaukie has, for tempo- 
rary purposes, expended $5,000 to make repairs 
there, in order to admit vessels for the season; 
but I am informed by a gentleman, very recently 
\| from Milwaukie, that the late storm has committed 
great ravages there. It has rendered the harbor 
| entirely useless, and more money will have to be 
| expended for the reason that the obstruction thus 
| created will have to be removed, as well as new 
| piers to be constructed. But if tne piers were put 
where the river approaches so near the lake, at 
| the cut made, the money will be useful, otherwise 
| the expenditure will be altogether useless. The 


present harbor, and the judgment of all commer- 


experience which we have had in regard to the | 
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cial men and seamen is against the present loca 
tion. 

I wish to makea further observation. I believe 
the Government is pursuing a bad policy to ex- 
pend money at the present location of the harbor 
I sincerely believe that I express the almost unan- 
imous sentiment of the city of Milwaukie, when I 
say that you might as well strike the appropriation 
from the bill as to expend the money upon the 
present location. It is only a northwest wind or 
an east wind that will now bring a vessel in, and 
they will not take her up to the city. West of 
the entrance of the bay 1s a marsh. When, in 
stress of weather, a vessel runs in at the mouth 
of the river and she cannot double the cape, she 
runs right upon this marsh; and if another vessel 
comes along she is driven upon the former one, 
andsoon. Theresult is, thatinstress of weather 
vessels, instead of getting into the harbor, endea- 
vor to keep out of it. It 1s the last place to which 
they want to get; for they know that if they go 
in, the next vessel that comes along will run into 
them. On more than one occasion since | have 
been in Milwaukie, I have seen steamboats which 
cost upwards of $100,000 each run into this har- 
borand get thrown upon the marsh, and other 
vessels come in and get thrown upon them. I 
saw the steamers Nile and Boston last there. 
All the western members will recollect the loss of 
those steamers. If the harbor had been at the 
north cut, they would have been saved; but as it 
was, as soon as they gotin, they could not get up 
the river, but were driven upon the marsh. In 
endeavoring to get off, the storm was so high that 
their chimneys were blown down, they could no 
longer keep up their fires, and they were thrown 
upon the shore and lost. 

Mr. MASON. We have been assured by a 
great many Senators who take an interest in the 
bill, and amongst others, by the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] that our great security for 
the proper expenditure of this money was in the 
skill, and science, and providence of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. Now, we are told by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, that, as to this par- 
ticular expenditure at this particular point, the 
skill and genius of the Topographical Engineers 
have been at fault; and we are to judge between 
the Topographical Engineers and the topographi 
cal knowledge of the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
am a little curious to see how Senators will vote 
upon it, and [ wish to submit it to the country. 

Mr. CASS. Itis no part of my business here 
to defend the Topographical Corps, or any other 
corps. I take it that the Senator himself does not 
place infallibility upon his own judgment. He 
may make mistakes, and so may all of us. The 
Topographical Corps may make mistakes, and so 
may every man, woman, and child in the world. 
It does not follow that, because you have a Topo- 
graphical Corps, you are to expect infallibility in 
their judgments. The Senator must recollect that 
this is a new business. The western country has 
been but lately settled. I have myself slept where 
Milwaukie now is, in a tent, when there was not 
a white man within five hundred miles of me. 
The most extreme danger I ever encountered in 

my life was at Cleveland, for the want of a har- 
bor. This whole work has been the result of ex- 
periment. If honorable gentlemen think it has 
done no good, they have made a great mistake. 
It has saved a vast amount of property, and a 
great number of human lives. Every experienced 
western man will tell you that these improvements 
have done good. But let me tell the Senator that 
no man can tell the operations of storms on the 
lakes. Sometimes they affect the lake in one way, 
and sometimes in another way. The Topographi- 
cal Corps, it seems, instead of going in a direct 
line to Milwaukie, have gone down to the natural 
mouth of the river; and the Senator from Wis- 
consin says this mouth is now ehoked up. That 
may be; but the Senator himself may eventually 
be found to have been a false prophet. I do not 
know how that is. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, there is no man 
more conscious of the fallibility of human nature 
than Iam. I do not trust myself to give an opin- 
ion or judgment upon matters that I do not under- 
stand. I give no opinjon upon this matter; | have 
given none. I have said that the country isto see 
that a vote is now to be taken between the skill 
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and science of the Topographical Corps and the 


topographical knowledge of the Senator from Wis- || 


consin, The country is to see whether we are to 
admit that we know nothing of this subject, upon 
which we are undertaking to legislate, under the 
lead of the Senator from Michigan 

Mr. CASS. 
pardon, 

' Mr. MASON. Yes, sir; 1 say we are legis- | 
lating under the lead of that honorable Senator 
who advocates this scheme of spending the money 
of the people for making improvements in rivers 
and harbors about which we know nothing, about 
which he knows nothing except as to the particu- | 
lar quarter of the country from which he comes, | 
We are told that we are safe, because we can re- 
pose upon the Corps of Topographical Engineers. | 
And now we hear the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin say this corps have erred here. I 
would have more confidence in his judgment with 
regard to this matter than ina parcel of gentle- | 
men who know nothing about the locality, nothing 
about the currents and the winds there, who are 
sent out upon an errand of—what kind? an errand 
to expend so much money in the shortest time, 
and come back again. 

I give no Judgment upon this matter. 
Senator from Michigan hardly treats me right 
when he asks if 1 am not liable to mistakes. I | 
gave no judgment ir 
from giving any. But I want to exhibit to the 
country the fact, that when we are told our securi- | 





ty is in the Topographical Corps, the Senator from || 


Michigan, in whom we ought to confide, because 


of his age and his position before this country, | DERWOOD,} that a report has been made by the || 


disclaims any repose upon this Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 
have topographical knowledge know no more | 
than anybody else; and 1 want to exhibit to the 


country the fact, that here is a scramble for the || va | 
|| into consideration the opinion of those chiefly in- || 


public money to be expended for local purposes, 
improvidently, without any Senator being able to 
say that the country has a reliance for the ex- 
yenditure of the money in any corps whatsoever. 

trust the Senator from Wisconsin. I would 
rather take his judgment in this matter than all 
the Topographical Corps who might be sent there 
to look at it, expend the money, and come home | 
again. I shall vote for his amendment with a | 
great deal of pleasure, not upon my judgment, but | 
upon his. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the honorable Senator from | 
Virginia says, this argument presents the question 
whether you will take from the Topographical | 
Department their own discretion in expending this | 
money for the improvement of the harbor at Mil- | 
waukie, and confine them upon the suggestion of | 


the Senator from Wisconsin to a particular spot, || 


or leave them with discretionary power to select | 
that place which, upon the whole, shall best sub- | 
serve the interests of the public? Not doubting 
the great. sincerity of the Senator from Wisconsin, | 
or the accurateness of his judgment, yet, as this 
question is somewhat controverted, it seems to me 
that it would be better, at last, to leave the Topo- 


graphical Department with the discretion to carry |; 


on the improvement at such point as they may | 
think will best subserve the public interests. The 
Senator from Wisconsin proposes to define the 
point. 


be better to leave the matter to the Topographical | 
Bureau. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BRIGHT. There is an appropriation in | 
the bill in these words: 
“ Por continuing the improvement of the harbor of Mich- 

igan City, Indiana, $20,000."" 
provision by inserting | 
** the words: 


I move to amend this 
after the word ** Indiana, 
Or the taying down of a floating breakwater and safety 
anchorage, as the Secretary of War may determine. 
There are but $20,000 appropriated for expend- | 
itures within the limits of the State which I have | 
the honor to represent; and the object of the | 
amendment is to give the Secretary of War dis- | 
cretionary power to use a new improvement lately | 
invented, or -to adopt the old method, as in his || 
judgment may seem proper. I presume there will || 
be no objection to it, | 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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No, sir; | beg the gentleman’s | 7 
, | Mr. MERIWETHER. 


|| determine whether it would be better to remove or 
| tormprove the Cumberland dam? The Topograph- | 
'| ical Engineers put the dam there; and if they made || 


The || 


upon the matter—I refrained || 


He admits that those who || 


|| senuments of boatmen and those who navigate | 


|| Ohio about midway of Cumberland Island—the 


|| from Louisville, coming, say, in the first instance, 


|, up the Cumberland river to Nashville, must go a 


| 
| 
1 do not know enough of the country to || makes is, that some difficulty will occur in getting 


agree with him; but I would suggest that it would ‘| into the Cumberland. If the dam should be re- 


i 





Mr. CHASE. The bill now provides— 
‘* For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
| Sippi river below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including | 
the repairs of the dam at Cumberland [sland, $90,000,” &c. 
I move to amend this provision by inserting 
| after the word * repairs,’’ the words: 


Or removal, as the Secretary of War may determine. 


I shall object to that 
How is the Secretary of War to 


| amendment. 


| an error in putting it there, may they not err in | 


|| taking itaway? I hope the amendment will not 


| prevaal. 
| Mr. CHASE. I think if Senators would listen | 
to the amendment, there could not be any objec- 
tion to it. It will be remembered by Senators 
who were present at the former discussion of this 
subject that a Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. 
| Davis,) not now here, stated the strong objection 

which existed against the dam at Cumberland | 
| Island, and against its repair. He was for its re- | 
|} moval. So far as [ am acquainted with the senti- | 
ments of those engaged in the navigation of the | 
river, they concur with the views expressed by | 
that Senator, that the dam should be removed. If 
my friend from Kentucky would take occasion to 
avail himself of the opinions of those practically 
engaged in the navigation of the river from his 


j 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 


\ | 
} | 


| 


| own city or the city of his own county, he would | 


find that their judgment would accord with that 
which | have now expressed. Still, 1 understand 
from the other Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Un- | 


superintendent of western improvements, (Col- | 
onel Long,) in favor of the repair of the dam. It | 
is quite probable that that method will be pre- | 
| ferred. ‘The whole object of the amendment is to | 


give to the Secretary of War an election, on taking | 


terested in the navigation of the river as well as of } 
the officer chiefly intrusted with the work. I sup- | 
| pose with this explanation there will be no objec- | 
tion to the amendment. 
| Mr. MERIWETHER. I would beg leave to | 
| inform the Senator from Ohio that it is not neces- | 


| sary for me to make myself acquainted with the | 


| the river. I have myself navigated it for twenty- 
ve years, both before and since the erection of | 
| thedam. ‘The Cumberland river comes into the 


| Island being about three miles long. If this dam | 
| be removed, a descending boat, wishing to go u 
| the Cumberland river, must run a mile and a half | 
| below its mouth and come up a mile and a half, 
so that there is a loss of three miles. The same 
loss is occasioned whenever a boat stops to land | 
| passengers or freight. Again: an ascending boat 


from St. Louis or New Orleans, and wishing to go 


_muile and a half on the Kentucky shore and then 
| come back a mile anda half. That will be the | 
effect, 1 think, of removing the dam. I have been | 
| on that river for twenty-five years, and | know 
what will be the effect. 


Mr.CHASE. The objection which my friend 





} 


| moved, that may be so. But the great question 

| is, what will, upon the whole, most facilitate the 

| navigation of the Ohio and the Cumberland taken 

| together? That is the question which | propose | 
| to refer to the Secretary of War. 

| Mr.BELL. Thereis ancther question, and that | 
| is, what will answer the purposes of both rivers 
| equally well. The Senator from Kentucky did 
| not state the whole difficulty; for, by removing 
| that dam now, in the situation in which the river 
is, you get a channel on the further side. But all 
| these inconveniences so clearly pointed out by the 
| Senator from Kentucky will occur, and at the same 
| time, by removing the dam, at low stages of the 
| water, the water will spread out across the lower 
part of the island. The river is unusually wide 
there, and if the water spreads out in that way, 
navigation into the Cumberland will be obstructed 
altogether atlow water. [ would remind the Senate 
that many gentlemen have complained very much, 
because they do not get appropriations for surveys 
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or for the improvement of their rive 
| the Cumberland. You know, sir, 
| that is—how beautiful and useful, 
| tions which could very easily be r 
| appropriation from Congress, so as 
| igable for a considerable 


seven hundred miles. 
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vet Colonel of Engineers; and to show the nature 
of these obstructions, and the entire Ln 
of their removal, I beg to detain the Senate whilst 
I read to it some extracts from these reports: 


**The Upper, or Rock River Rapids, distant about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the Moines, commence 
fourteen miles above Rock Island, and extend to its foot. 
Within this distance the Mississippi falls 25,740 feet, de- 
scending over a rocky bed, broken by reefs, which, at some 
points, reach entirely across the river, affording, at low 
| water, a shallow channel, and projecting, at others, from 


| banks, and that isa port of entry. Yet [ hays 
_ not asked one cent for that river. 1 have proposed 
/an amendment making an appropriation for the ; 
| Tennessee river, because that was a still larver muficient | 
river, and there were still more obstructions jn } ee 
| That great section has been almost entirely over. forced on | 
| looked, but I have not asked one cent for the Cum- — 
berland, which is navigable for seven hundred the oe 
miles, running through one of the richest of coun. eee po 
tries. It rises in Kentucky, then runs into q mers, 1 
part of Tennessee, then runs through Kentucky formed. ”” 
again, and empties into the Ohio. The effect ¢¢ This | 
removing the dam, I think, will be to throw a bar and as | 
entirely across the mouth and obstruct the naviga- is greate 
tion of the Cumberland in low stages of water Lee ope 
which would otherwise be open. That is an ad. tion to ' 
ditional reason against the amendment. «Des 
The amendment was rejected. two buns 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. Mr. President, I move ei 
to amend the bill by inserting the words ‘ the above th 
Rock River Rapids,”’ to strike out ** $50,000" and ints tt 
insert ‘* $100,000,” so that the clause will read: sregale 
‘For the improvement of the Rock River Rapids and vvany et 
Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi river, at the lower the curr 
chain and English chain, $109,000.” raised, 2 
Mr. President, allow me to say, in support of the whe 
the amendment which [ have just offered, that it eo 
is for the removal of an obstruction to the naviga- watety 
tion of the Mississippi river, second only in im- ing cha 
portance to that which is properly called in the a 
bill the Des Moines River Rapids, both being in ae 
the Mississippi river, and so called only because The mi 
| of their proximity to the mouths of the Des Moines of the 
and Rock rivers, termed by the French Les Rapides not mo 
ar ‘ ° being ‘ 
de la riviére Des Moines, and Les Rapides de la to the 
riviére de la Roche. practi¢ 
Mr. President, the Committee on Commerce Mr 
will bear me evidence that, at this session of Con- parti 
gress, the head of the Topographical Bureau, the b 
Colonel Abert, estimated that $66,000 could be inter! 
most advantageously expended on the Des Moines here, 
Rapids during the remaining portion of the present coul 
year; and although he did not recommend an such 
appropriation for the Rock River Rapids, he stated, the | 
in his communication upon this subject, that, if it this 
were decided upon by Congress to improve those ject 
| rapids, a corresponding amount of appropriation tion 
for them would be required. So that, if the amend- Sir, 
| ment which I have offered be adopted, it will ap- the 
propriate $32,000 less than the amount which the nel 
| head of the Topographical Bureau has estimated con 
could be beneficially expended during the present fens 
year upon these two objects. At the earnest dor 
solicitation of my colleague and myself, the Com- Le 
mittee on Commerce unanimously reported a bill, his 
which is now on the Calendar, appropriating ‘ 
$65,000 for the improvement of the Des Moines I 
Rapids—g16,000 more than the House bill gives . 
us. Every one who is acquainted with the Upper of 
| Mississippi knows the immense injury and loss sti 
| which these noted obstructions annually impose ne 
upon the commerce and people of the Mississippi by 
valley. on 
Sir, to arouse public attention to the importance ev 
of these rapids, there was held in the city of Burling- pt 
ton, during the past year, one of the largest and a 
most enthusiastic conventions which I have ever te 
seen assembled, and in which the five adjoining th 
States and the Territory of Minnesota were repre- a 
sented. It was a convention without party, and { 
above party. Its eloquent and able memorial, t 
read at the first days of the session, has not, [ t 
trust, been forgotten. I have here the original 
reports, estimates, maps, and diagrams of that 
accomplished officer, Major R. E. Lee, now Bre- | 
' 
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ite sides, interlock and form a winding, difficult, and || 
seerous passage. The fall ot the river is not regular, 
"ike that at the Lower Rapids. is greater over the reefs, 
oes in the intermediate pools formed in like manner by 
Som, The velocity of the current, varying with the de- | 
at, and continually checked by the rough bed of the 
ver, the winding of the channel, and the projection of the 
a though not as great as the fall would indicate, is still | 
“id, and, in many places, difficult to stem. 
“i By an examination of map No. 2, you will see that the | 
ain channel, worn by the action of the water, is so dis- 
wily marked, that there can be no doubt as to the best 
ode of improving it. The depth of water is generally 
wyficient, and the difficulty consists in the short turns and 
narrow passes between the reets, which oblige the boats to 
oe the current obliquely, and incur the danger of being 
éreed on the rocks. 
«The descending boats, swept along by the current, run 
wpe greatest risk, and the turns ought to be so regulated as | 
relieve them as far as possible. By cutting off the pro- 
veting points of some of the ledges, and excavating through 
pers, this danger will be avoided, and a safe passage 
formed.?? 


This is what he says of the Rock River Rapids; 


inuing Operations on a smaller scale. 
could be accomplished. The water became too cold for 
the men to bearit. On the night of the 16th, ice formed 
one eighth of an inch thick, and on the I7th it snowed all 
day. We were, therefore, very reluctantly obliged to bring 
all operations to a close, which was the more to be regretted 
as the river was fast approaching its lowest stage, and the 
season had been so unfavorable as not to have afforded us 
more than twenty working days. The bed of the river, at 
the point operated on, is composed of a stratum of biue 
limestone, varying in thickness from fifteen to twenty-four 
inches, the surface of which is covered with an irregular 
stratuin of flint, from one to two inches thick ; this rests on 
a bed of calcareous slate, or decayed limestone, from two 
to two and a half feet deep, beneath which there is a second 
stratum of limestone. By removing the first or upper stra- 
tum, the calcareous stone is exposed to the abrading action 
of the current, and the channel deepened from three to four 
feet. Should a similar formation extend throughout the 
rapids, (which, however, cannot be calculated on,) the 
amount of labor will be much diminished. Although the 
navigation has been but little benefited by the operations 
this year, still what has been done has satisfactorily proved 
the practicability of the undertaking. Inow see nothing to 
: : 2 prevent the formation of a channel through the rapids, of a 
and as the obstruction at the Des Moines Rapids depth equal to that existing in other parts of the river at 
iscreater, and as that is the one upon which Major || low water, hut the occurrence of unfavorable seasons. At 
Lee operated in 1838-9, I also wish to call atten- || anak iewe aaeny sgt wha aa let yen ner soy 
tion to what he says in respect to them: See eae pr . re eee 


; vantage should be taken of them. To do this, preparations 
‘Des Motnes Rapips.—These rapids, situated about 


Nothing, however, 
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not in the world. Nearly all of lowa, more than 
half of [linois, all of Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, 
are situated above these rapids, and their commerce 
nearly in that proportion has to pass both ways 
over these rapids. The Government itself, to say 
nothing of the commerce of the country, is largely 
interested in this improvement. The fifty and one 
hundred per cent. enhanced prices for freigh? 
which it has to pay in low water, would soon 
save the amount necessary to effect this impreve- 
ment. The United States own a vast domain 
above these rapids, and has received, as the letter 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
shows, more than $13,000,000 for lands sold 
above them. The following is his letter upon 
that subject: 
Generar Lanp Orrice, July 27, 1859, 

Sir: As requested by you, on the 23d instant, I have the 
honor to furnish the following exhibit of the amounts re 
ceived from sales of public lands to the 3ist day of Decem 
ber, 1851, inclusive, with the value of the lands located by 
military warrants, estimating such locations at @1 25 per 


acre, in lowa, Minnesota Territory, at Dixon, [inois, and 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin : 


two hundred miles above St. Louis, commence just below 
the Des Moines garrison, and terminate about three quarters 
of a mile above the village of Keokuck, and four miles 
above the mouth of the Des Moines river. Between these 
points the Mississippi flows with great velocity over an 







iregular bed of blue limestone, reaching from shore to 
shore, at all times covered with water, and through which 
many crooked channels have been worn by the action of 
theeurrent. Its longitudinal slope not being uniform, but 
raised, at several places, above its general elevation, divides 
the whole distance into as many pools or sections. The 
passage over these reefs becomes, during low stages of the 
river, very difficult, in consequence of the shoalness of the 
water, its great fall and velocity, and the narrow and wind- 
ing channels through them. As the river rises, its surface 
becomes nearer and nearer parallel to a plane tangent to the 
highest of these points, its extreme fall is diminished, and 
the only impediment consists in the rapidity of the current. 
The navigation being only impeded during the low stages 
of the river, which is limited, generally from this cause, to 
not more than three months in the year, and the obstructions 
being of a character to admit of removal, [ shall refer only 
to the improvement of its natural bed as being not only more 
practicable, but, in my opinion, preferable to any other.”’ 
Mr. President, I read these documents and call 
particular attention to their contents, because at | 
the beginning of this session of Congress officious, 
intermeddling, and unprincipled speculators were 
here, and engaged in throwing every obstacle they | 
could in the way of our getting an appropriation || 


at these ravids, | addressed Major Lee a letter, de- 
siring to know if his opinion upon this subject had 
undergone any change; to that letter | received the 
|, following reply: 
Fort CaRROLL, MarRYLAND, 15th December, 1851. 
Dear Sir: I have had the honor to receive your letter of 
| the 12th instant, in reference to the practicability of im 
proving the navigation of the Mississippi river at the Des 
Moines and Rock River Rapids. You are aware that the 
act of Congress under which | operated in the years 1837 
and 1838, confined the application of the appropriation to 
the bed of the river. I therefore, in my examinations, did 
not look beyond it. At the Des Moines Rapids but two 
| plans seemed worth considering. One was to build a con- 
tinuous wall in the bed of the river, from the foot to the head 
of the rapids, along the Lowa shore, and at a sufficient dis 
tance to form with it an ample canal for the passage of 
steamboats, with a lock at each extremity. The other, to | 
improve the natural channel of the river by opening a pas 
sage through the reefs that separated one basin from the 
other, and thus form a continuous channel through their 
whole extent. The first, if completed, would be certain in 
its results, and afford a sure communication at low water 


|| should be made to work at several points at once, so that us Kon Sh eae ; ; 
a large force can be employed during the short time the * hen _— Value of to 
stage of the river will permit.” to 185 > ty |. aanann at | Aggregates. 
5 y Sot. = ~~ pr acre 
Sir, having learned, soon after the commence- ‘ 5 cf ‘ 
ment of this session, of the efforts which were ' pa ee : 
. . . . ~ OWS. coe reee 3,467 | 2X $3,345,825 86,813,425 2: 
making to prejudice the minds of Senators and inaegn Tal" . | 5,985,625 | 96,515,425 23 
members against the improvement of the channel ritory......- 29.037 59 *81.200 103.837 59 




















Dixon, Illinois 
Mineral Point, 
Wisconsin,. 


2,926,243 89 | 1,151,281 4,077,524 89 


1,320,924 93 868,140 


7,736,806 64 


2,189,064 93 | 





Total.... 5,447,046 | 13,183,852 64 | 


* No returns of locations in fourth quarter of 1851 from 
Minnesota. 

With great respect, JOHN WILSON, 

cling Commissioner. i 
Hon. A. C. Dopee, Senate. . 


The citizens of Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa— 
as the official documents show—have paid nearly 
six millions of pounds of rent lead—in value more 
than $200,000—being a tax first of ten and then of 
six per centum, levied directly upon their daily 
labor. And what is worse, a large portion of it 
was levied and collected by the Government before 
it had any title to the country, or any authority 
to levy or collect such tax. 


such aswe ask. Their object was not to advance 
the public good, but their private interests. With 
this view they have been seeking to get up a pro- 
ject for a canal around these rapids, the very men- 
tion of which stinks in the nostrils of our people. 
Sir, we want no canal stoppages nor tolls upon || 
the Father of Waters; but we do want the chan- 
nel which God has given us for our trade and 
commerce opened. And further, to show the | 
feasibility of this, and the great good which was | 
done during the few days within which Colonel | 
Lee was enabled to push the work, I read from 
his subsequent and last report: 


“ Mississtppt River aBove THE Movutu or THE Onto. | 
—Progress of the work.—Preparations were made early in 
the spring for commencing the plan of improvement adept. || 
ed by the Department in January last. Towards the end 
of May the boats that had been procured on the Ohio, with 
such supplies of men, materials, and provisions as were | 
needed, arrived at the Des Moines Rapids. The river was 
then about five feet above low water; and, though falling, | 
it did not reach a stage low enough to admit of commencing 
operations before the last of July. In anticipation of this 
event, preparations were made to augment the force, and 
place the boats in position, when a sudden and rapid rise | 


took place of upwards of six feet above low water, and it || 


Was not before the 20th of September that we were enabled 
to getto work. The object being to improve the channel | 
through the lower chain first, we commenced by cutting off 


the middie point on the west side of the Illinois chute, || 


(marked A P on the map of the survey of 1837) which had | 
hardly been accomplished when operations were suspended | 
by cold weather on the 10th of October. The whole quan- 
uty of rock removed from the channel was four bundred 
and eight perches, or at the rate of twenty perches per day. | 
The process of blasting can be carried on without difficulty 
When the rock is not covered by more than five feet of 
water; but the effect of the blasts is merely to split and lift 
the rock from its bed and to raise it men are constantly 
required in the water, to pry it up and attach it to the grap- 
ples. Unless it is removed, the effect of the second course | 
of blasts is much diminished, and the current of sand con- | 
stantly drifting over the bed ‘of the river soon fills up the | 
crevices, and renders reblasting necessary. No advantage, | 
then, is gained when the removal of the stone cannot keep 
pace with the blasting, which cannot be done when the 
Water is too high, or too cold to admit of men working in 
i. Finding this impracticable from the latter cause, the 
main body of the force was discharged on the 10th, and a 


| 


| shows, have been of no advantage. 


| at mean stages of water as weil as at the lowest. 





| of St. Anthony. 


| through the rapids; but of no advantage in an incomplete 


state; would cost much time and money, and had it been 
ado ted, would, to the present time, as experience now 


The second | considered equally practicable, affording 


A committee was appointed at the Burlington 


| convention to collect and forward statistics, show- 
|| ing the losses occasioned by these obstructions, but, 
| to my disappointment, I have received no statistics 


more speedy relief to the commerce of the country, which || from them, nor can I find any of a later date than 


| was laboring under the greatest disadvantages, and by oper- 


ating at the worst passes first, would produce, with the 
means then available, a general benefit, which would be feit 
This plan 
was accordingly recommended. Similar considerations in- 
fluenced me in reference to the improvement of the Rock 
River Rapids. 

I did not then think, nor had I any reason to apprehend 
afterwards, that the water above the rapids would be sen- | 
sibly diminished if eare was taken in opening the main 
channel to stop up, with the stone excavated, the minor 
ones. The effect would be to unite in one channel the 
water that flows through many, and which, the two seasons 
that I was on the rapids, even at the low stages of the river, 
appeared ainple for the purposes of navigation. 

You can judge better than I can which system of im- 
provement is better adapted to the present state of the coun- 
try; whetherits commerce and development can wait for 
the perfection of one, or would be more advanced by the | 
progressive improvement of the other. 

Believing it to be a question of great moment, not only 


| to the great country of the Upper Mississippi, but to the 


country at large, I have taken the liberty to give you the 
reasons that governed me in the matter, that, in resuming 
the subject, you might examine it in its different bearings, 
and adopt that plan best calculated to promote its success. 

With my earnest wishes that such may be the result of 
your efforts, 

[ remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE, Brevet Colonel of Engweers. 
Hon. A. C. Doneg, Senator of Iowa, 
Washington city, D. C. 


From this letter it will be seen that no advances || 


| which have been made in the science of river im- 
| provements have altered or affected the mind of || 
Major Lee in regard to those which we wish to || 


effect by the bill under consideration. As time is || 
precious, I will not detain the Senate much longer | 
on this subject; but will remark that the Missis- 1 
sippi is navigable for some five hundred miles || 
above the Rock River Rapids, up to the great falls |' 

y- With the exception of these | 
rapids, it is from St. Louis to St. Anthony the } 


select gang retained till the 20th instant, in hopes of con- || best and safest river for navigation in America, if 






June, 1847. 


The following extract from a report made by a 


committee of Burlington, lowa, of the business of 


that town for the year ending June, 1847, will 


afford an accurate conception of the effect of the 
rapids upon the commerce of that single town: 


They find, ‘‘ after thorough examination of the receipts and 


shipments of the different mercantile houses, that there 

have been imported to Burlington 687 tons salt; 305 tone 

iron, stoves and castings; 2784 tons merchandise—making 

3,776 tons, atan average freight of $6 per ton. . .922,650 00 
The amount of produce shipped from Burling 

ton is found to be as follows, viz: 16.344 

bushels of oats ; 118,288 do. corn ; 207,948 do. 

wheat; 666 do. beans; 50) do. flax seed; 

1,847 do. barley ; 32,821 bbls. flour; 384 do. 

whisky ; 1,643 tons pork, bacon, and tard; 

150 tons hay; 23 do. dry hides—which is 

found to be equal to 14,250 tons, at an average 


a ee eae 71,259 00 

Number of steamboat arrivals, 524. 

Number of cabin passengers from St. Louis to ; 
Burlington, estimated to be ten to each arrival, : 
5,230, at an average of $5 each.........+... 25,150 00 

|| Number of deck passengers, estimated at fif 
| teen to each arrival, 7,845, at au average of 
QB GD. divi cccvs tiene Sedbadd oc ddbve Ns dbde 19,612 50 

Number of horses, carriages, wagons, &c. , 1,000, 

atan average fare Of @5....... ..ccecccsecces 2,900 00 
Total..... $00bs0e cddbceceeens ces veedeoes 143,662 50 

From which deduct the probable amount of 
freight and fare if the obstructions were re- 
moved from the rapids, viz : 

3,776, tons freight imported at $2.50 $9,440 00 “4 
14,250 tons freight exported, at 2. 28,500 00 oy 
5,230 cabin passengers, at #3...... 15,690 00 
7,845 deck passengers, at $1 50.... 11,767 50 
——— $65,397 50 
78,255 00 

To which should be added, for losses by deten- 
tion, arising from reshipping, towing, and ad- 
ditional insurance ......--cceeeeceescvenee -» $10,000 00 

For loss of keel and flat-boats, and their cargoes, 10,500 00 
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For depreciation in vaiue of all surplus which 
finds a market through this point, estimated 
to be the preseut year $504,000, at ten per 
GORE. 20 ose cccese ce 5500990959 00200600s00800 

Estimated loss to steamboat owners, merchants, 
and insurance offices from stranded boats and 
loss of cargoes, which your committee have 
not the means of ascertaining, say 


50,040 00 


ene ne wee 





If by a comparison of tables of freights and 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| tor from Iowa lies in the fact that he supposes we 
| are undertaking to complete all these works at 


|| buque, which is near these rapids. That is a sum || 


charges made when the water was high enough | 


for boats to pass the rapids without discharging 
their cargoes, with the prices charged when the 
water was too low, has resulted in this large an- 
nual loss to the city of Burlington, what must it 
not be when the calculation embraces all the other 
large cities and towns above the rapids when the 
amount of the lead trade of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and lowa is considered, (estimated at upwards of 
forty millions of pounds in 1845,) the greater por- 
tion of which is transported when the waters are 
low; the millions upon millions of agricultural 
and other products which have to find their way 
to market over these rapids; and the imports, do- 
mestic and foreign, which come to us over them, 
all of which are subjected to these enhanced prices 
of freight and charges. Add to these the trav- 


elers, which are at least twenty or thirty thou- | 
sand a year, subject to the same increased charges | 


on this account, and even then you have an inad- 
equate idea of the injury the western country sus- 
tains on account of these rapids. I do not doubt 
that the increased feights and charges produced 
by these obstructions, would in one year more 
than quadruple the cost of their removal. 

Sir, they are to us what the tariff of 1828 was 
represented to be to the people of South Carolina, 
and if they have not caused the grass to grow in 
the streets of our commercial cities and towns, it 
is only because of our natural advantages, our 

outh and recuperative energies. I appeal to the 
Senators from Illinois, Missouri, and all the other 
representatives from the nine States bordering on 
the Mississippi, to attest the truth of what I have 
stated touching the nature of these obstructions 
to the navigation of our great river, and the incal- 


culable loss which their continuance is destined | 


forever to doom our commerce and people. 

Mr. DAVIS. I regret that the Senator from 
lowa has felt it to be his duty to move this amend- 
ment. There are two sets of rapids in the Mis- 


sissippi river, and if I recollect correctly the state- | 


ment of the Engineer Department, their preference 
was very decided that the work on the lower or 
the Des Moines Rapids should first be proceeded 
with. They thought we should begin and work 
up stream, so that the navigation might have the 
advantages and benefits of the work as it pro- 
gressed. If they should remove the lower rapids 
first, then the navigation would be free from there 
up to the upper rapids; and in their judgment it 


once. We have put in by the amendment already 
adopted $15,000 or $20,000 for the harbor of Du- 


supposed to be proper to complete the improve- 
ments which have been begun in that harbor, and 
$50,000 is what is supposed to be a proper sum for 
this work for the present, acting economically. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I will state, in confirmation 
of what was said by the Senator from lowa, that 


the impression in the neighborhood is that even | 


the sum in the estimates will not be sufficient. I 
concur with him entirely, and [ think this sum is 
hardly adequate for the present. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. I hold in my hand, 


| Mr. President, a communication from Colonel 
Abert, the distinguished and able head of the 


Topographical Bureau, of the 14th of June last, in 
which he makes ‘‘ an estimate for the current year 


/and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1853, 
| $60,000, with an addition of $6,000 for contingen- 


cies, making $66,000” for continuing the work on || 


one of the rapids—the lower. Colonel Abert fur- 
ther says as follows: ‘‘ But if it be considered 
desirable to work on both rapids at the same time, 
the double of this estimate would be more appro- 
priate, say $132,000.” 

Lieutenant Lee, whose correctness, and scien- 
tific and practicable knowledge, all who know 


him must admit, estimates that $20,000 per month | 


is necessary to carry on the work to advantage 
at these rapids. 
$50,000 for the two rapids, supposing the work 
may not be ceuntinaeed until the Ist of March 
next, the $50,000 will have been expended one 


| month before another appropriation can be made 
_ available, even if one should be made at the next 
| session of Congress, which it is to be hoped will be 


the case. The work may just as well go on at 
both rapids at the same time, and especially as it 
would save the employment of a double set of 


_ superintendents, engineers, steamboats, &c., &c., 


would be the best policy and the best economy for || 


the Government to adopt that scheme of managing 
the business and make the appropriation accom- 
modate itself to that. 


the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 

very briefly to the suggestion of the worthy Sen- 

ator from Massachusetts. For the removal of 


these obstructions there was held, during the past | 


fail, the largest and most enthusiastic convention 
of five States bordering on the Mississippi river, 


I desire to respond | 


I cannot argue these ques- | 
tions at this time of night, but I simply ask for || 


| the amendment, from the opinion of the Senators | 
from Iowa, in whose State the money is to be ex- | 
pended, in preference to the opinions of the Sen- | 
assachusetts, who, I suppose, was | 
The Senators from the | 


| 


which was ever holden in the western country. I 
admit, as the Senator says, that the lower rapids || 


are the worst rapids, and if we are to be confined 
to one, they should be removed first. But there 
is scarcely a particle of difference as to the number 
of boats sunk on each. This is well known to my 
colleague and to the Senators from Illinois. This 
amendment is far below the estimate and that is 


not half the amount necessary. It will require, in | 


the opinion of the Department, about $300,000 alto- 
gether to remove the obstructions entirely, 80 as to 
give usa channel of three feet through the rapids, 


corresponding with the channel made over the bars | 


below that point. 
agreed to. 
Mr. DAVIS. 


I understand that the sum pro- | 


I hope the amendment will be | 


posed in the bill is that which can be most econom- | 


ically expended. 


I think the error of the Sena- | 


on account of the proximity of those rapids to 
each other. If these obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the finest stream on earth, except at these 


rapids, are to be removed at all, now is the time to || 


commence at both points, and I therefore hope 
theamendment of my colleague may be adopted. 


I have been traveling over these rapids upon an | 


average of at least twice a year, for the last twen- 
ty-four years. I have been much of that time 
engaged in shipping goods, lead, &c., over these 
obstructions, andI know well the difficulties which 
they present to the merchant, the producer, and 
the traveler. 
Mr. DAVIS. 


on the lower mes and work up, leaving the 
navigation behind as you go up. 


Mr. MASON. Iam induced now to vote for 


ator from 
never there in his life. 
State where the work is to be done are certain] 
the only guide for us. 
dence in the judgment of the Senators from Iowa. 
They live on the spot and should know something 
about the subject. I shall vote with them with 


| great cheerfulness. 


The question being taken on the amendment by 
yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 19, nays 20; as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Brodhead, 


| Chase, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Geyer, Houston, James, 


Jones of Iowa, King, Mallory, Mason, Rusk, Shields, 
Soulé, Sumner, and Walker—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Bradbury, Brooke, Cass, Chariton, 
Clarke, Davis, Dawson, De Saussure, Felch, Hamlin, Meri- 
wether, Pearce, Pratt, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Under- 
wood, Upham, and Wade—20. 


Mr. MALLORY. I have an amendment to 
offer, which is to insert: 


For filling in behind the United States sea-wall, in the 
harbor of St. Augustine, in Florida, with earth, $3,000. 


1 have here an estimate from the Department | 


on the subject, which [ ask may be read. 
It was accordingly read, as follows: 


Wak DepartTMenT, WasuInoton, Aug. 21, 1852. 


Sir: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, I have the | 


honor to transmit herewith an estimate, by the Chief Engi- 


Now, sir, if we appropriate but | 


My statement was that the Top- | 
ographical Department thought that the most | 
|; economical and the best mode was to work first 


I have very great confi- | 


soa eenestieencesinaseieetlgneestannnat Se He mens 
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| ee 


neer, of the amount that will probably be r. a 
with sand or earth behind the sea-wall at St Aus ft . 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, "* 

JOHN P. KENNEDY, 
cting Secret _— 
Hon. 8. R. Matiory, U. S. Senator. - ? % War 


}| 
\| 


ENGINEER DeParrment 
WASHINGTON, August 18, ja59. | 
Estimate of amount necessary for filling in wit ' 
| hind the sea-wall at St. Augustine, Florida, > a 
of seven feet siz inches above ordinary low watery, ‘ght 


| Amount of sand required, about 10,800 cubic yards. «: 
twenty-five cents per yard..... fete e ee eee oe BO. 705 0 
| Unforeseen expenses. .. ute "300 00 


$3,000 OO 
JOSEPH G. TOTTEN. 
Brevet Brig. Genl. Cor. Top. Eng. 
Mr. MALLORY. I offered an amendment the 
other day which I conceived to be purely nationa| 
in its character. It was to improve the harbor of 
Appalachicola; a city which stands, or rather , 
city representing a district which stands sixth oy 
the list, in a commercial point of view, in this 
/country. The exports from that city last yea, 
amounted to 240,000 bales of cotton alone, ‘and 
this year they will amount to 260,000 bales. By; 
that amendment was not agreed to. If [ could 
| suppose at all that a body of this kind would ge 
| inconsistently, I would have expected such a de. 
termination. The Senate could not have reflected 
that the amendment was for a harbor of great im. 
| portance. I supposed then that I would offer no 
| other amendment to this bill; but, as the hour is 
late, and gentlemen seem to hand in their amend- 
| ments and have them acted upon, I have offered 
this. I have been requested to do so by a citizen 
| of St. Augustine, on whom I can rely, and who is 
| familiar with the facts, and who has shown me 
the importance of the measure. This sea-wall 
was built by the United States, some years ago, 
| encroaching upon the city. An open space sei et 
| behind the wall. I now propose to appropriate 
| for filling it in, as I understand was originally de- 
signed to be done, but never has been done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I move to amend the bil! 
by inserting: 
|| For removing obstructions in the Kennebec river, from 
| the United States Arsenal wharf, in Augusta, Maine, to 
| Lovejoy’s Narrows, $5,000. 

I desire to say that, in 1838, a survey and esti- 
mate were made under the direction of the Topo- 
| graphical Bureau, for removing the obstructions 
|| In this river, and the total cost was put down at 
‘about $22,000. The Government, however, did 
‘| not prosecute the work. The city of Augusta, 
| after that time, raised $10,000, and has removed 
the obstructions for about half the distance. The 
removal of these obstructions would improve the 
|| navigation of the river up to the United States 
Arsenal at Augusta. The report of the survey 
which was made under the direction of Colonel 
Long, recommends the work in the strongest 
terms. The citizens living on the river havealready 
expended one half the sum sufficient to complete 
the whole work, and probably with this slight 
appropriation of $5,000 the whole will be accom- 
plished. We have in the State of Maine an ocean 
coast of over three hundred miles, and, probably, 
with the indentations, about one thousand miles, 
with something like between 500,000 and 600,000 
| tons of shipping. I think this presents a case as 
|| strong as any which can be presented. 
| Mr. RUSK. I was in hopes that we should 
|| have got through with the bill as in Committee of 
| the Whole, and have reported it to the Senate to- 
‘| night, but I see amendment after amendment 
| offered. Do gentlemen reflect that these amend- 
1 ments will all be gone over again in the Senate’ 
|| [ intended, when I rose, to move an adjournment, 
'| but I will allow a vote to be taken on this amend- 
‘| ment, and then, if any other amendments be of- 
‘fered before the bill bi reported to the Senate, | 
shall make a motion to adjourn. 











Mr. MASON. We were told some three or 
'| four days ago, from indications then given, that 


‘| this bill would probably be so overloaded that it 
| would sink of its own weight. In my own judg 
‘| ment, it has attained that period now; and by way 
| of testing it, I move to lay the bill on the table, 
‘| and on that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

| The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
‘| taken, resulted—yeas 12, nays 27; as follows: 
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YEAS—Mesrs. Atchison, Brodhead, Brooke, Butler, | 
Chariton, Dawson, De Saussure, Hamlin, Houston, Hun- | 
» Mason, and Meriwether—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, | 
cass, Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of lowa, Douglas, 
felch, Geyer, Gwin, James, Jones of Iowa, King, Mallory, 
pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, 
Underwood, Wade, and Walker—27. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT. The question now is on | 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CLARKE. I think that is one of the most || 
meritorious amendments that have been offered to 
the bill. It seems that an estimate was made that | 
about $20,000 would be necessary to remove the || 
obstructions to the navigation of the Kennebec 
iver. The citizens of Augusta raised $10,000, 
and expended that amount for the improvement of | 
the river, and it is now simply asked that we shall 
appro priate $5,000 for the purpose. | hope the 
Tait will be adupted without a division. 

Mr. BROOKE. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding to it: I] 

For surveys of rivers in the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, $10,000. 

On that amendment to the amendment I call for || 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I hope each will stand on 
its own footing. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. | 


Mr. MASON. Before the question is put on | 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine, I wish 
to know whether he has had any estimate from the | 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers? 

Mr. BRADBURY. I stated before that an esti- 
mate was made in 1838, after a careful survey, 
and that the estimate was $22,000. Subsequent 
to that time the citizens of the place raised $10,000, || 
and accomplished something like or more than 
half the work, and we now ask only $5,000. 

The amendment was not agreed to, there being, 
on a division—ayes 16, noes 16. 

Mr. GEYER. I have an amendment to offer, 
which is to insert: 
For the removal of obstructions, and the improvement of 

the harbor of St. Louis, Missouri, $40,000. 


Mr. RUSK. It must be evident that we can- || 
not get through with the amendments to-night. It || 
is useless to sit any longer, and I therefore move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr.GEYER. I will not occupy the time of | 
the Senate; I wish simply to offer a word or two | 
in explanation of theamendment. This improve- 
ment is included in the regular estimates of the 
Department along with the harbor of Dubuque. 
The estimate is $50,000 for the harbor of St. Louis, 
and $20,000 for the harbor of Dubuque. An 
amendment has been inserted in the bill appropri- 
ating $15,000 for Dubuque. My amendment is to | 
appropriate $40,000 for St. Louis. Gentlemen 
from the West are well acquainted with the nature | 
of the obstructions there; and I will merely add || 
that the city of St. Louis has taxed its citizens for | 
several years in consequence of the work com- | 
menced there by the Government of the United | 

| 


States and left in an unfinished condition. The | 
city has taxed the citizens more than $100,000 to 
carry on the work. 

The amendment was rejected. 


| 
Mr. DAVIS. I wish to offer a verbal amend- } 
ment. Itis to insert after the words ‘* Taunton || 
river,”’ the words, ‘* and New Bedford harbor.”’ || 
Mr. PRATT. I haveas much patience as most || 
men, but when the friends of the bill begin to offer 
more amendments, I cannot stand it, and must 
move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. DAVIS. This is a mere verbal amend- | 
ment. 
The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; || 
there ri, on a division—ayes 16, noes 21. i] 
Mr.RUSK. All these amendments, as I have | 
before stated two or three times, have to be gone | 
over again in the Senate, and here the professed ] 
friends of the bill are offering amendment after || 
amendment, thus consuming the time of the Sen- || 
ate. I have been waiting here with patience to || 
the bill reported to the Senate, but even the || 
nator who reported the bill is now offering | 
amendments. 
Mr. DAVIS. By mistake these three words | 
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| river. 


\ ernment. 


| Mississippi. 


| upon the amendment. 





were left out in an amendment reported by the 
committee, and | merely wish to insert them. 
Mr. RUSK. It can just as well be done after 
the bill shall have been reported to the Senate. 
Mr. DAVIS. I think it is as well to have the 
amendment made now. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. I move to strike out all of the 
bill after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu of 
it the following: 

That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, in causing to be made a survey 
and examination of the harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific 





| coasts, and on the northern lakes, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
| with a view of ascertaining what improvements and repairs 


of the same are necessary for the protection of commerce ; 
also, a survey of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers, 
with a view to ascertain the obstructions to the navigation 
thereof. © 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Secre- 


| tary, in conjunction with the Secretaries of War and Navy, 


shall detail for such service as many officers of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army and Navy as may be necessary for the 
purpose aforesaid, who shall report to him the results of 
said surveys, together with an estimate of the cost of such 
works of improvement as may be found essential and prac- 
ticable. 


Mr. ATCHISON. If it be in order I would 
move to amend the amendment by striking out so 
much of it as relates to a survey of the Missouri 
I suppose a survey of that river is entirely 
unnecessary. We know that there is but one 
class of obstructions to its navigation that can be 
remedied by an appropriation by the General Gov- 
I refer to the snags in theriver. They 
can only be drawn out by snag-boats, and we can 
as well make an estimate as any officer of the En- 
gineer Corpscan. So of the Mississippi river, for 
the same class of obstructions exist in the lower 
I do not desire that the General 
Government shall expend one dollar unnecessarily 


|| upon the State of Missouri. 


Mr. BROOKE. I would like, if I had time, to 


| say a few words upon the Set but I cannot 


very well speak now. 
Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. BROOKE. 


I therefore move that the 


[ call for the yeas and nays 


Mr. CHARLTON. I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator that we have been here ten hours, eating noth- 
ing, and talking a great deal; and that as the Sen- 
ate is determined to force the bill upon us, it would 
be only wasting time to call the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MASON. I think we had better have the 
yeas and nays. I wish this extraordinary spec- 
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Geyer, Brooke, Atchison, Dodge 


tacle presented to the American people in every | 


aspect of it. 
ordered. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn, and upon that question [ call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Brooke, Butler, Chariton, 
Dawson, De Saussure, Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Meriwether, Rusk, and Soulé—J3. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Borland, Brodhead, Cass, 
Chase, Clarke. Davis, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, James, Jones of Towa, Pratt, Sew- 


I hope the yeas and nays will be 


| ard, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Wade, 


and Walker—25. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Brooxe’s amendment was rejected. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate as 
amended, and 

On motion the Senate adjourned. 





Tvespay, August 24, 1852. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations for the improvement of 
certain Harbors and Rivers. 


The PRESIDENT. The bill was reported to 
the Senate last evening, and the question will be 
on concurring in the several amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole. They will be taken 
together, or separately, as may be the wish of the 
Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS. Let them be taken in their order. | 


Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no; take the question 


on them altogether. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I suppose this is the 
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proper time to call the attention of the Senate to 
the situation in which this bill now stands. I wish 
to raise the question on the first amendment; in 
other words, I wish to appeal to the friends of 
rivers and harbors to vote down all the amend- 
ments which have been made as in Committee of 
the Whole, and to pass the bill as it came to us 
from the House of Representatives. For that 
purpose, I ask for the yeas and nays on the first 
amendment, with the view of making it a test 
question. 

Mr. PRATT. I agree with the Senator from 
Iowa, that the friends of the bill should reject all 
the amendments; and as he has called for the yeas 
and nays upon the first, | would suggest to him 
to move that all the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole be non-concurred in. 

Mr. RUSK. I object to that. 

The PRESIDENT. That would not be in or- 
der. The Chair could not receive any such prop- 
osition. 

The first amendment in the bill, madeas in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, was in the clause— 

** For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis 
sippi river below the rapids; the Ohio, including the repairs 
of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the 
Arkansas rivers, $260,000°" 
so as to make it read: 

‘* For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis 
sippi below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including the re- 
pairs of the dam at Cumberland Island, $90,000 ; the Mis 
souri and Arkansas rivers, each, $40,000,”" 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 would suggest to my friend 
from lowa, that the course which he proposes, now 
that the bill is in the Senate, will not prevent the 
same contest from being gone over again that was 
experienced when the bill was under considera- 
tion as in Committee of the Whole. In my opin- 
ion the Senator is taking the worst course that 
could be taken. Some three or four days will be 
consumed, and the bill will be endangered. It 
seems to me that the best way will be to take up 
the amendments in their order, and get rid of the 
bill with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. DODGE, of lowa. I receive the sugges- 
tion of my friend from I}linois with that defer- 
ence which is due to him, believing, as I do, that 
he is friendly to the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Lam. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. But I will remark 
that no Senator is more generally accommodated 
with regard to the amendments which have been 
made to the bill, than lam. No Senator can be 
more friendly to the bill than lam. Perhaps no 
section of the country has been more kindly dealt 
with in the amendments than the section which I 
represent. But the fact cannot be denied, that by 
these amendments, the bill will be endangered in 
the House of Representatives. We know what 
difficulties a minority in that House can throw in 
the way of its passage, and I am too anxious for 
its passage to run any unnecessary risk. As Con- 
gress will adjourn in a few days, I trust that the 
friends of river and harbor improvements will 
vote down all amendments that have been made 
by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSK. I object, in the first place, to a 
test vote being taken on thisamendment, by which 
we would be bound to pass a decision on all the 
other amendments. I regard such a proposition 
as being unjust to the other amendments reported 
by the Committee of the Whole. | aueen too, 
to the argument which has been offered here now, 
and which was offered on a former occasion, that 
we must take this bil] just as it came up from the 
House of Representatives; that we must just do 
what the House of Representatives dictate, or 
nothing. I object most decidedly to the use of 
such an argument as that. There may be im- 
portant cases, involving serious and important in- 
terests, where inconvenience might result from this 
body exercising its right of amending, and where 
it would appear to be a certainty that sach amend- 
ments might cause the rejection of the bill in the 
House of Representatives, and I do not say that 
this argument would not have great weight with 
me in such cases; but I occupy a seat in this 


| Chamber to be guided by my own judgment, and 


I feel that I am called upon to vote in accord- 
ance with the dictates of my own conscience, and 
that | do not sit here to be controlled by the ac- 
tion of a coérdinate branch of the Legislature. 
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Therefore, I hold that that argument in favor of | Ihave not the most distant idea of going into || justify its construction is of no im 
the much-vexed question of the constitutional || constitutes no shield against abuse. 
power of Congress to appropriate money for river || wrong assumption, sir. 


the rejection of the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole is groundless and indefensible. 
Then, | object to the argument as being totally 
unfounded. Every one has a right to his own 
opinions. Ido not mean to call in question the 
opinion of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Donee,] 
that these amendments may cause the loss of the 
bill. I give him due credit for superior sagacity; 
but with the limited intellect that I possess, and 
the means of information before me, [ have arrived 
at precisely the opposite conclusion. I believe | 
that several of the amendments inserted in that 
bill, instead of weakening it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will give it strength. [I am sure of 
it; and, besides that, I have a solemn conviction 
that, if every amendment were retained—and 
there are some objectionable ones, I will admit— 
and but one hour was given to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider them, they would pass the 
bill. It was passed by a large majority of those 
who represent the immediate localities interested 
in the appropriations, and | cannot concur in the 
opinion that, if it goes back amended, it will be 
rejected. It is a dangerous argument to use, in || much of a good thing for practical men. 
any case, that the discretion and the conscience of || another peculiarity is to be found in a disposition 
members of the Senate of the United States are to || to push principles to extremes, and to be satished 
be controlled, in the expenditure of the public |} wi 
money, by the action of the other branch of the 
Legislature. Carry that principle into effect, and 
the Senate will soon become a mere register of the 
dictates of the other House. Am [ to be deterred || authority by the power to abuse it. 
from voting according to my judgment and my || that the power to construct these improvements 
conscience because there is a possibility that the || may be abused at discretion, or rather, without 
President may veto the bill? Sir, in doing so, I 
should be prevented from exercising that liberty 
of judgment, which the Constitution gives me, | 
with respect to the measures which come before || that the establishment of such a principle would 
this body. This very amendment is of vast im- || destroy all legislation; for there is no power which, 
vortance; the bill as it came from the House of || in corrupt hands, may not be abused; and all that 
Repeanteninten contained a provision for clearing || the best forms of government can do is to narrow 
the great Mississippi and its tributaries. My | the cirele of authority and discretion as much as 
own deliberate judgment, formed on the best reflec- || possible. You are empowered to raise armies 
tion I could give the subject, and on the conver- || and support them. You can raise a million of 
sation of those most familiar with it is, that that || men, if you please—you have the power to do so; 
provision would only cause embarrassment, in | but who believes that that power will be thus 
consequence of the immense pressure on the Sec- || abused in this country? You can levy taxes; and 
retary of War from different localities for im- | what is to prevent you from raising taxes to the 
provements; the result would be that the whole of | full amount of the wealth of the nation? But no 
the money would be expended without any settled || one imagines that yor would commit such a 
plan, and little or no good would be effected. | wanton folly. You ean equip a navy and outrun 
1 am certain, then, that the only mode of effect- || England in the race of expenditures; and so there 
ing any good with this money, is to determine the || is scarcely one of the powers vested in Congress 


and harbor improvements. That question has 
| been agitated for years, and it is so thoroughly 
understood, that its rediscussion would be buta 


application it 1s ay much a question of discre- 
tion—not unlimited, 


power in many other cases. 


which, in generations long distant, is to destroy 
free institutions, and therefore should be immedi- 
ately guarded against. 


we have no right to act in the matter. 
But it is obvious, on the slightest reflection, 


| 
| 


it shall be laid out. 


And | 
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work of supererogation. But I have no hesitation || 
in saying, what I have often said, that it is one of || rightly is sound and useful, though there 


indeed, but of the same || duct, because though they do much, they 
character which marks the exercise of legislative || do everything in restraining the passions 


Since | have been on the stage of action, I have | the physical world. 


It is well to be provident || 


in this world of uncertainty; but this is rather too || 


with no barrier less strong than a stone wall, | 
| against which a man may run his head, and break | 
| it, too, if he does not stop at the critical moment. | 
| Persons thus predisposed, test the existence of all | 
It is said | 


discretion, and thence the conclusion is urged that | 


| 


1} 





Ugust 24. 


Senarr, 








portance, and 
L ab But this iS a 
! Principles are usefy) 

law and morality, even whenever they estab h 
no tangible barrier. They may well prevent 3 
cesses, though they lay down no ; 
limitation. The principle that 


. X- 
Precise point of 
men should act 


; ; ; ae ee are many 
those difficult, practical questions which appeal, || situations in life in which this ethical propositic’ 
more or less, to the discretion of a Legislature. 1 || settles nothing, because a man may doubt wt c 
agree entirely with Senators who say that in its || this duty requires him to do. m 


But you 
| . would 
| not, therefore, abolish these great rules of con- 


cannot 


I : of our 
exists in the moral and in 


hat man can tell when 


The difficult 


| nature. 


| observed two peculiar traits in our national charac- || ends and night begins? Who can define the oat 
ter—one of which is, that we are forever looking || point at which colors run into each other? This 
forward to some remote danger; and that danger | attempt to separate all objects, intellectual a 
is sometimes one thing and sometimes another, | material, by a rigid mathematical line, a m 


place in Nature. 1t would defeat all rational jy. 
| quiries after truth. There is no doubt that where 

a plain and practical barrier can be interposed 
| against our evil tendencies, it is an advantage jo; 
| to be neglected. All you can do in the practical 

operations of a government is to define the powers 
as clearly as possible, and then to watch with 
vigilance the course of its administration, and hold 
all persons to whom power is intrusted respon- 
sible for its exercise. 

The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Byr- 
LER,} the other day, seemed to ridicule the idea of 
exercising vigilance in political affairs. Now, | 
/ am a great friend to vigilance. We cannot have 
too much of it. Iam glad that Senator is here: 
| for notwithstanding his disclaimer, he is as watch. 


| ful and vigilant as the most cautious amongst ys, 


| [am glad he stands on the watch-tower—though 


| 





| he is too prone to cry ** woe, woe to Jerusalem,” 
| I have heard these jeremiades ever since | have 
mingled in political affairs. At first the wailing 
} was melancholy to the ear and sad to the heart, 
| but by degrees events came rapidly to contradict 
| the predictions. The country stood fast, though 
| the Cassandras disappeared; and now this predis- 
| position only excites regret that wise and good 
| men should suffer vain fears to disturb them. Suili, 
| this proneness to alarm is not without its use, for 


| the country is rendered more watchful by these 


| appeals to its apprehension. I believe, however, 


| despite all these fancied drawbacks, that our Gov- 
| ernment is the best, and freest, and most prosper- 
| ous the sun ever shone upon. That is my instinct- 


manner,as provided - the amendment, in which || which may not be pushed to an ilimitable extent || ive conviction; and I am not to be terrified out of 


he amendment provides for | in theory—metaphysically, I would say; but prac- | 


it by melancholy forebodings, with little in truth to 





the construction of snag-boats. These will last || tically, looking to the hands in which the power || justify them. 


for ten or twelve years, and their operations on 
the worst part of the river to which they will be 
first applied, will be of the most permanent and 
beneficial character; for it must be remembered 
that the snags in the eee. are the principal 
obstruction to navigation, an 

of the loss of life and property on that river. 


Their removal will be effected by the snag-boats, | 


and the navigation of the river may then be kept 
in a perfectly safe condition at a very trifling cost. 

Under such circumstances, I do hope and trust, 
and call on those who represent the great valley 
of the Mississippi, to stand by this amendment, 


which promises to effect so much good, if they are | 


anxious to advance the interests of their constitu- 
ents. The expenditure of the money as proposed 
by the House of Representatives, will merely 
prove a loss to the Treasury, and furnish an argu- 
ment to politicians against the entire system. It 
will scarcely do any more. 

fam clearly of opinion that there is no danger 
to the bill in the House of Representatives, if this 


amendment should be retained; and Senators from | 


the valley of the Mississippi should remember, 
that complaints have always been made that that 


valley hag not received a fair share of the attention | 


of the Goverament. Those complaints are well 
founded, but the wantof attention is solely owing 
to the votes of its representatives here. If through 


their assistance this amendment is lost now, it | 
will operate for the future, as a reason for the re- | 


jection of all river and harbor improvements. 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President, 1 have something 
to say on this subject, and { may as well occupy 


the attention of the Senate now as ai apy other 
ume. 


the principal cause | 


| the responsibility of Congress, as there are in the 


|| ver || _ Why, the country has been killed 
_is lodged, looking at the people who stand behind || some twenty times or more within my recollection, 
|them, and to whom their representatives must || yet, Phenix-like, it has always risen stronger and 
| make an appeal every two years; and, indeed, || more prosperous from its ashes. The fact is, it 
| looking to the whole nature of owr institutions, || would take an immense deal of such killing to de- 
|| such a course of legislation is impossible—not || stroy this country. We now form a great and 
among the dangers this country has to fear. | powerful nation; from three millions of people— 
|| There are other powers clearly defined equally || our number when we first asserted our indepent- 
liable to the same objections. You can erect forts || ence—we have increased in population more than 
where there is nothing to defend; you may build | eightfold, and have already taken our rank among 
light-houses where there is nonavigation to warn— } the mighty nations of the earth, with none to make 
|on the top of the Allegany Mountains if you | us afraid, and with little to apprehend but our own 
please. What is to prevent you? You cannot |; crimes and follies, and the just judgments of God. 
| make any river or harbor improvements, say the | We have reached a position in which our power 
opponents of the system, for if you could, you | may be felt; and, what is still better, in which 
would spread these works through the wholecown- | our influence and example may be felt. And it 
try without the slightest reference to their neces- | should be the hope of every true American that 
sity or importance. But there are as many bar- | the operations of our Government may be so con- 
riers against the abuse of power in these cases, | ducted that its influence and example may go on 
| arising out of the nature of our institutions and || extending and increasing—not for the purposes of 
| ambition, but for the best interest of human nature, 
exercise of many undisputed powers; though | if both in the New and in the Old World. 
fully agree that vigilance is required to prevent | J have already said, sir, that there is danger that 
the excess to which such measures are prone to | this system may be carried too far. Ana efforts 
| run in consequence of the pressure of local and | have been made to establish practical limitations 
rival interests. If I understand the decision of 1 which would restrain its exercise within moderate 
| the Supreme Court, it has determined that the ad- i bounds. General Jackson sought such a limita- 
miralty jurisdiction of the United States extends | tion in the nature of the operations, and Mr. Cal- 
over every navigable stream in the country. What || houn, in one respect at least, im the Constitution. 
is the effect of that decision? Almost every stream | The former gave his general views of the power 
is navigable for an Indian’s canoe, and but very || itself, and of the bimitations upon it which he pro- 
few are navigable for a seventy-four gun ship; and || posed to lay down, in the following extracts from 
it is in ascertaining the just medium between these || his annual message to Congress, in 1834: 
two extremes that we perceive the necessity, and || 
the difficulty indeed, of exercising a sound, just, | ,, called, without hipropriety, innersal itaprovements, 


and reasonable discretion. Gentlemen say that || which have always been segarded ns 5 i. different 
hs . rega tanding upon differen 
the principle that a work should be national to || grounds from those to which I have referred. [ allude 1 








“There is another elass of appropriations for what may 
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euch as have for their object the improvement of our har- | 
pors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in 
our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our for- | 
eign commerce. The grounds upon which I distinguished | 
appropriauens of this character from others, have been stated 
w Congress. I will now only add, that at the first session 
of Congress under the new Constitution, it was provided by | 
jaw that all expenses which should accrue from and after 
the 15th day of August, 1789, in the accessary support and 
maintenance and repairs ofall light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the passage | 
of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the United | 
States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, | 
should be defrayed out of the Treasury of the United States ; 
and further, that it be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide by contracts, with the approbation of | 
the President, for rebuilding, when necessary, and keeping | 
in good repair, the light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers, in the several States, and for furnishing them with 
supplies. 


dispute. Asa natural consequence of the increase and ex- 
tension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and delivery 
have been multiplied and established, notonly upon oursea- | 
poard, but in the interior of our country, upon our lakes and 
navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- 
merce have led to the gradual extension of these expendi- 
tures; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planting, | 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re- 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our naviga- 
ble rivers, and the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as 
on the sea. board.”’ 

«“ Although [ have expressed to Congress my apprehen- 
sion that these expenditures have sometimes been extrava- 
gant and disproportionate to the advantages to be derived | 
from them, L have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my as- | 
sent to bills containing them, and have contented myself to | 
follow, in this respect, in the footsteps ofall my predecessors. | 
Sensible, however, from experience and observation, of the 
great abuse, which the unrestricted exercise of this author- 
ity by Congress was exposed, I have prescribed a limitation 
for the goverament of my own conduct, by which expend- 
itures of this character are confined to places below the 
ports of entry or delivery established by law. I am very 
sensible that this restriction is not as satisfactory as could 
be desired, and that much embarrassment may be caused 
to the executive departmentin its execution, by appropri- 
ations for remote and not well-understood objects. But as | 
neither my own reflections, nor the lights [ may properly | 
derive from other sources, have supplied me with a better, | 
i shall continue to apply my best exertions to a faithful ap- | 
plication of the rules upon which it is founded.”’ | 


It will be seen that the limitation he lays down 
is not a constitutional one, but was adopted for | 


his own personal guidance, to guard the more cer- | 
tainly the public interest. He knew very well 
that this barrier might be overcome by the estab- 
lishment of new ports of entry higher up the 
stream; still, the position tended to check the prone- 
ness to excess, and established one difficulty more 
in its progress. 

The following short extract shows the opinion 
of Mr. Calhoun upon this general subject, and 
the clear conviction he entertained both of the ex- 
istence of power and the necessity of its exercise. 
It furnishes one testimonial more to the list of em- 
inent statesmen who have professed their adherence 
to this policy: 

‘“ Having now shown that the power to raise money, and 
to appropriate and expend it, is confined to carrying into 
execution the delegated powers, it remains to be considered 
whether there is any power delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the carrying of which into execution would author- 
ize appropriations and expendiiures for the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi and its waters. 

“ But there is not the least probability,’ continues Mr. 
Calhoun, * that Congress will ever abandon the exercise of 
this power, (the power to improve rivers and harbors.) it 
has not only the right, as has been shown, but it is its duty 
to exercise it—a duty, under the Constitution, to the States 
immediately interested, and which are, by one of its pro- 
Visions, prohibited from adopting the only means by which 
they could themsetves regulate their commerce with each 


other.”? 

Mr. Calhoun alee sought a practical limitation 
to this power to improve rivers; for, with respect 
to harbors, he left it wholly to legislative discre- 
tion; but he sought it, not in self-imposed restric- 
tions, but in the Constitution itself, independent 
of the power to regulate commerce; which, in my 
Opinion, is the only true foundation, as it is also 
the only actual limitation of this power. 1 shall 
not enter into an examination of this State paper, 
marked with the pewerful characteristics of the 
author; nor could I do so without injustice, for it 
1s Some years since I examined it with care. I 
will only remark that it denied the power to Con- 
gress to improve rivers running through one State, 
or running through er bounded by two States, on 
the ground that in the former case the State itself is 
competent to improve them, without any other 
action than its own; and in the latter case, that 
two States interested may, with the sanction of 
Congress, enter into a convention for their im- 
provement; but that a river penetrating mere than 


Appropriations for similar objects have been cen- || 
tinued from that time to the present, withoutinterruption or |) 
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| two States cannot be improved by joint action, as 
| there are no means to obtain it under the Consti- 
tution, and must be improved by the General 
| Government. It is obvious that this rule has no 
relation to the size or importance of the river, but 
to political considerations wholiy independent of 
its magnitude or value. It places in the same cate- 
gory the Connecticut and the Mississippi, while 
it excludes other rivers vastly exceeding the former 
in every utilitarian point of view, some of which 
are among the greatest of our commercial arte- 
ries. 
Now, Mr. President, allow me to say here that 
/no man in the Senate, or in the country, had a 
more disinterested attachment to Mr. Calhoun, 
when living, than myself; nor has any one a 
higher regard for his memory now he is dead. 
He was a great man. He had one of the most 
active and penetrating minds I ever encountered. 
It was quick, almost instantaneous, and powerful 
and sagacious; and he had a probity equal to his 
ability. I have never met with a man in my life 
| whose powers of conversation were more fasci- 
| nating, or whose positions were maintained witha 
| higher reach of thought or more apposite illustra- 
tions. { knew him for thirty-five years, and at 
one period circumstances brought me into close 
proximity with him, and I never approached him, 
and never left him, without his leaving on my 
mind indelible marks of superiority. He had been 
brought into contact with the world at an early 
period of life; he had enlarged observation and 
great experience, which he had acquired in the 
highest positions in the country; and this dis- 
| cipline, added to his extraordinary mental power, 
placed him in the foremost ranks of statesmen. It 
may be said of him, as was said of a kindred 
enius of old, ** Nil tetegit quod non ornavit.”’ 
here was no subject he touched which he did not 
| adorn. I differ from him with a natural distrust 
| of myself; but | have always thought, from the 
| first time I saw his report on the Memphis pro- 
ceedings, that this doctrine could not bear the 


|| scrutiny of a rigid examination; and I will here 


| observe to my friend from Tennessee, { Mr. am 
who expressed his surprise, the other day, that 
had not recollected these positions had been ex- 
amined and discussed in the Senate, that I never 
heard of a discussion here on the question. It 
| may have been so, but never when I was present. 
The first time I ever learned there was beck a doc- 
trine, was from the proceedings of the Memphis 
Convention, and I always supposed it originated 
| with Mr. Calhoun; and certainly he elaborated 


| which characterizes the whole argument, announce 
| its paternity with unerring certainty. 
| It appears to me, sir, on an examination of Mr. 


| Calhoun’s position, that it contains an error of 


tain tendency to injustice which would forever 
| prevent its ee in any practical form. 

is assumed that each State could and should im- 
prove its own rivers, and that as two States can 


and should make compacts for the improvement of 


where a river runs through or bounds more than 
two States, ne compact 
made, and therefore the work must be done by 
the General Government. 

Now, sir, this position rests upon the assump- 


be impreved without the joint action of all the 
States exercising jurisdicuon over them. And 
why not, sir? Thereis power enough; no man 
doubts that. Nothing is wanting but the will. 
What prevents each State from doing its own 
work within its own boundaries, whether the 
stream originates in the State itself or passes 
through pm it? Undoubtedly we may suppose 
cases where it would be better to havea previously- 
devised plan, embracing the whole course of a 
river. But that is a question, not of the power 
of imprevement, but of the best means of effect- 
ing it. And, besides, even if the construction 
which Mr. Calhoun gives to the Constitution be 
the true one, which is doubtful, that compacts 
cannot be formed without the consent of Congress 
between more than two States, still it would not 
be difficult to make any requisite arrangements by 
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and discussed it in his report; and 1 think its ori- | 
| ginal and peculiar views, and the train of thought 


| fact and an error of principle, and besides, a cer- | 


It | 


make a compact under the Constitution, they could | 
rivers passing through or between them; but that || 


r improvement can be | 


| . . : = . 
ordinary legislative provisions, depending for their 


execution upon corresponding wovisions to be 
made by other States equally interested. If a con- 
stitutional power rests upon a fact, that fact should 
be rigidly ascertained before the power can be ex- 
ercised. So much for the first error. 

As to the error in principle, it seems to me still 
more obvious. If there are circumstances in 
which the improvements of rivers cannot take 
place by the States, what isthe remedy? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Calhoun, it is then to be found in the 
power of the General Government—not because 
the Constitution places it there, but because the 
improvement must be made, and there is no other 
authority to make it. 

Sir, all the power which the General Govern- 
ment has is given in the Constitution; and if you 
cannot find this power in that instrument, then 
you cannot find itanywhere. And it is no reason 
for the assumption of jurisdiction by the General 
Government that the object to which it ts to be 
applied ought to be done. Ifthe power to declare 
war were not given in the Constitution, how could 
you exercise it? You would have to go to the 
people and ask them for it. You have no right to 
say that the public welfare requires a work to be 
done, and that, as the States cannot do it, there- 
fore itis the duty of the General Government to 
do it. Sir, that would be to reverse the natural 
order of things; because all power which has not 
been bestowed by the people themselves belongs 
to the States orto the people. It is simply a ques- 
tion of authority under the Constitution; and what 
is indispensable to be remembered is, that that au- 
thority cannot get here unless it is found in that 
instrument, or gets here by the renewed action of 
the American people. If the security or pros- 
perity of the country requires an act to be done 
which is not authorized by the great charter of the 
Government, you must go to the fountain of power, 
and there obtain the grant before you can do the 
act. This principle of legislation advocated by 
Mr. Calhoun, reverses the natural order of things, 
by making the General Government a kind of re- 
siduary legatee, holding all its proper powers, and 

| all powers which cannot be exercised anywhere 
else. This is indirect hostility to the whole theory 
| of our Confederation. 

I repeat, then, that the doctrine contains within 
itself two main errors—the assumption that these 
works cannot be done without the action of the 

| General Government; and, next, that because they 
cannot be done without that action, therefore the 
General Government has full power over them. 

But there is still another objection to this posi- 
tion, not less decisive in its practical operation. 
It would create a spirit of resistance, as it would 
create a measure of injustice which no Government 
would wish to encounter nor to create. A river 
| in one or two States must be improved by such 
State or States; but a river passing through or by 
three or more States must be improved at the ex- 
pense of the General Government. The bare 
| statement of such a consequence is enough in this 
country to show the error of the doctrine. 

So much for this general subject, to which I 
| should not have adverted at this time had not the 
| honorable Senator from Tennessee |Mr. Bett] in- 
troduced it under such circumstances as seemed to 
render these remarks necessary. 


|| ‘The Mississippi has been pronounced an INLAND 


tion that coterminous rivers thus situated cannot | 


| 


| sea; it was so called by Mr. Calhoun, and there 
| seems to be a disposition in some quarters to at- 
tribute to it peculiar privileges in consequence of 
that designation. By the by, let me say to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson,] that I 
have much respect for that great artery, but he 
must not derive its appellation of the ‘ Father of 
Rivers”’ from the Indians. They called it Mechee 
or Misse, for it is the same word in the Algonquin 
dialect, differently pronounced in different locali- 
ties, and meaning great—and Sepe, river. Thus 
the Indians of that family called it the Great river; 
and Lake Michigan, in like manner, owes its 
name to the same word Mechee, and Gan, water 
—meaning Great water; and Michilimackinac is 
the Great Turtle—so called from its geological out- 
line. So much for etymology. 

Bat referring now to what some gentlemen call 
this “‘mvcanp sea,”’ let me remark that you can- 
not confer upon the Government a power which 
it does not otherwise possess, by changing the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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definition of aterm. My friend from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Butter] said the other day that— 

“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.’’ 
So it would. But if you have a power under the 
Constitution to tax roses, you have no power to 
call jimson-weeds by that name, and thereby levy 
a tax upon them, were they as fragrant as the rose 
of Sharon even. You call the Mississippi river 
an ‘*‘inland sea.’’ But it is, truly speaking, no 
more an ‘inland sea”’ than the Allegany Moun- 
tains. Itis a great river, and drains one of the 
most magnificent regions in the world. But it is 
only a river, and not an INLAND SBA. 

Mr. President, there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution that Congress may pass laws for the 
y»untshment of piracy committed on the high seas. 
But can Congress declare the Mississippi river to 
be the high sea, and then proceed to pass laws 
for the punishment of piracy upon it? No, sir. 
Were such a proposition made here, the simple 
answer would be that the Mississippi is a river, 
and nothing else. Once assume that you have a 
right to give a new meaning to old terms, and 
thereby to enlarge your powers, and you destroy 
whatever value there may be in your Constitution. 
An incident occurred while [ was in France which 
may well serve to illustrate this position. The 
Senate well know the terrible evils which were ex- 
perienced in that country from the system of con- 
scription, by which the mass of the population 
was liable to be called out at the will of the Gov- 
ernment—a system which is one of the most ter- 
rible inventions of modern times to give power to 
despotic Governments. When the revolution took 


a9 


place in 1830, by which Louis Philippe was called 
to the throne, the French charter then established | 


declared that the conscription should be abolished. 
On my arrival in that country, notwithstanding 
this provision in the charter, I saw this system of 
conscription was in operation every day. I saw 
the best young men of the country taken from 
their parents and friends to serve in the Army, 
while their relatives stood by deploring the misfor- 
tune with tears and lamentations. I inquired of 
General Bernard, who had been in our service, 
and was then Minister of War, how it was that 
they got over that provision of the charter which 
abolished the conscription; ** Oh,’’ said he, ** we 
don’t call it ‘ conscription’ now; we call it  recruit- 
ing.’’’ And thus, by changing the meaning of a 
term, one of the fundamental provisions of the 
charter was got rid of. 
stance. If you can give a new definition to an 
old term, so as to bring it within the Constitution, 
you might as well have no Constitution at all. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] the 
other day, in some remarks which he made on this 


subject, seemed to charge the Democratic Senators | 


with having abandoned the platform of Mr. Polk. 


I have a great regard for the memory of Mr. Polk. | 


I believe that posterity will pronounce a high 


judgment on his administration—a very high judg- | 


ment. He went through a difficult period, and 
went through it well. He was a man of a strong 
and high order of intellect, and of great probity. 
{ believe that history will do him more justice than 
many of his cotemporaries. But allow me to ask 
the Senator from Georgia what are the facts in this 
case? Mr. Polk did not lay down any platform. 
Not atall. He merely gave his reasons for de- 
clining to sanction a bill. But suppose he did lay 
down a platform, what then? Should Mr, Fill- 


more establish a new Whig platform—and when | 
I speak of Mr. Fillmore, I speak of him with that || 
true regard I feel towards him; for I say here in | 
my place, that, in the latest and most dangerous | 


crisis this country has ever encountered—God 


grant it may be the last!—he conducted himself | 
with the ability, firmness, and moderation of a | 


statesman and a patriot; [am not so blinded by 
party, nor do | mean to be, that 1 cannot do justice 
to the. character of a political opponent, whether 
in a high office or in a low one, or in no office at 


all; I mean to do justice to every one;—but to re- || to make these improvements. 


turn to the point I desire to refer to: I appeal to the 
Senator from Georgia to know whether, if the 
President, in his message, should lay down a plat- 
form, containing principles to which he could not 
assent, and to which he had ever been opposed, 
whether it should be considered the platform of his 
party, and whether he ought to be taunted with 
deserting his faith because he might refuse his as- 


And so it is in this in- | 


| good old State—was found against it. 
_ tion was taken by yeas and nays; and those who || 
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| sent to this new political creed? !am no such be- 

liever in human infallibility, nor in the rights of 
have faith in the creat | 
| body of the people; and when a platform is what 


even the highest station. 


I think it ought to be, I shall profess and practice 
allegiance to it, but I go no further. 

My friend, the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Arcuison,] one of that Spartan band, the true old 
fifty-four-forties—no, I will not say “‘ old;’’ may 
he live a thousand years, and never grow older— 
the Senator from Missouri, when shooting his 
arrows abroad the other day, charging Senators 
with inconsistency, aimed one at me, asi thought, 
in connection with this subject. I charged him 
with it in conversation the next day, but he told 
me that it was not intended for me. I had thought 
that it was, and I am now going to say to him, 
that if I was the mark he aimed at, his projectile, 
whether arrow or bullet, would have inflicted no 
wound on me—not the slightest. I will also say 
to the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] who 
charged me last night with being a leader in this 
matter, that | am no leader at all. I never sought 
to be a leader. It is one of the last characters I 
wish to assume in this country. 
seemed inclined to taunt the Democrats with being 
favorable to the subject of river and harbor im- 
provements; and I believe the gentleman included 
me in his animadversions when he intimated we 
were pursuing a wrong course, in opposition to our 
true creed. Now, let me say, in reference to this 
subject, that | do not concur in the views held 
by that Senator. I have already stated to the Sen- 
ator the doctrine of General Jackson, and that doc- 
trine met and meets my cordial assent. In 1847, I 
supported the bill, which I now hold in my hand, 
for river and harbor improvements, which passed 


both Houses of Congress, and was vetoed by Mr. | 


Polk; and I now repeat, what I said on a former 
occasion, that when that bill was pending before 


Mr. Polk, I went to him two or three times. My | 


friend, Mr. McClelland, then the chairman of the 


| Committee on Commerce in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, went with me, and knows as well as I | 


do the representations and arguments we urged to 


induce the President to assent to the bill; and I | 
| will say that in all the conversations I had with 


him on this subject, he did not express any oppo- 


sition to the general principle of internal improve- | 
| ments. 


His objections were made to particular 
places and appropriations; and he said distinctly, 
if you will present me a bill omitting those objec- 
tionable provisions, I have no objection to giving 
it my assent. 
particular provisions in the bill which he could not 
sanction. And I will here remark to my friend 
from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson,] that there was 


| an appropriation in that very bill which met with | 
his support—that Big Sodus, that Old Sodus, which 


is now his béte noir, the object of his abhorrence. 
I need not trouble the Senate with reading the bill. 
Here itis. Every one knows that it contains the 


' same class of appropriations that are included in 


the present bill, and all or very nearly all of them. 

That was the bill, and a test vote was called 
for by Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, who moved to 
strike out the following words: 


«* For the improvement of the Ohio river below the Falls | 


at Louisville, and the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
rivers, $150,000.”’ 


This was declared to be a test vote. And now 


| let us see who voted for the amendment? M 
friend from Virginia, (Mr. Masown,)} with his | 


usual consistency, was true to the doctrines of his 


voted in the affirmative were— 
« YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, Butler, Mason, Niles, Turney, 


| and Yulee—6.”’ 


Thus it appears that there were six members 
in this body who, on a test vote, desired to strike 
this provision out of the bill, or, in other words, 
to disavow all power in the General Government 
Now let us see 
who voted to keep it in: 

“NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Ben- 
— Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, 


Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hann , Houston 


Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 


Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, 
Simmons, Soulé, Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, and Wood- 
bridge.” 


That gentleman | 


The difficulty was that there were | 
|| rivers. 


|, open! 
The ques- || 
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Thirty-eight Senators avowed by this yore thei. 
belief of the existence of this power in the Gene... 
Government. 

After this exposition of the views of so many 
of the Democratic party, what right has the Ser 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] to come her, 
and tell me that l am bound by the decis; ais 
Mr. Polk on this question of political fait), ; 
W here shall we find truer Democrats than hin 

who voted in the negative on Mr. Bagby’s mmo. 
tion: 
Mr. BUTLER. What was the motion? 
Mr. CASS. To strike out an appropriatic 
$150,000 for the Ohio below the Falls, the M 
sippi, the Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, 
Now, Mr. President, I will not detain the Sep. 
, ate much longer; but I must advert to that im- 
portant historical document, the Chicago |ette, 
once more. We have here before us—I agai, 
hold them in my hand—two bills, one of which | 
voted for in 1846, and the other in 1847. Thy. 
Senate will recollect that for more than five years 
I occupied a position in the Cabinet of Genera 
Jackson, and am responsible, so far as respects 
myself, for every estimate for internal improve. 
ment which was sent to Congress. And alloy 
me to say, that the doctrine laid down by Genera| 
Jackson was the doctrine held by Jefferson and 
Madison and Monroe, in reference to this subject, 
and it is precisely the doctrine to which I adhiered 
then, and to which I adhere at this day. Genera! 
Jackson advanced no sentiment except one, so far 
as I recollect, in his messages while I was in his 
Cabinet, which did not meet with my full con. 
currence. I differed from him on one great point 
of national policy; but 1 differed from him openly, 
and to himself and the world; but such was the 
native magnanimity of his mind that I do not be- 
lieve my opposition ever weakened his persona| 
regard towards me in the slightest degree. | was 
opposed to the removal of the deposits from the 
Bank of the United States; but subsequent events 
have shown that he was right, and that I was 
wrong. The conduct of the bank—its profuse 
expenditure, its prodigal loans, and its shameless 
bankruptcy—all proved that the money of the 
Government was not safe in its custody; and ex- 
perience sealed with its approbation General Jack- 
son’s course. Well, under these circumstances of 
my public life in relation to this whole matter, 
came up the declaration of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, asserting that the Democracy was opposed 
to a general system of internal improvements, in- 
| cluding therein roads and canals, and harbors and 
I assented to that platform; and I mean 
| to continue my adherence to it as long as I live. 
When the Chicago Convention was proposed 


Geners 


nof 
!$3ig- 


| to be held, I was asked, in a very few words, to 


go there, and that was all I was asked; and I an- 
| swered, in words equally few, that I could not go, 
and that was all l answered. And I declined to 
| go for two reasons—Ist, because I considered such 


| assemblages for mere local purposes rather worse 


than useless; and no man can point out the first 
advantage which has resulted from that renowned 
convocation. And, 2d, I was satisfied then, and 
am still more satisfied now, that it was got up for 
the purpose of injuring Mr. Polk, ae through 
him the Democratic party. Well, what followed’ 
Why, every good Whig journal, and almost every 
good Whig man, from Maine to the other ex- 
tremity of the Union, actually believed I had at- 
tempted to deny or change the positions I had so 
taken upon this whole subject, though the 
record was before the country, and the facts could 
neither be contradicted nor concealed. 

But, sir, I must say, though I say it with both 
| mortification and regret, that there is a wonderful 
| proneness for abuse and slander in our country 
during all our political contests. No man can be 
nominated for a high office, and especially for the 
highest office, but the vials of calumny must be 
poured out upon him, without the slightest refer- 
ence to his life, his previous services, or true char- 
acter. His history is scrutinized from his birth— 
not to discover his good qualities, and his claims 
to public consideration, but to find some subject 
for attack or misrepresentation. He is, without 
| the slightest scruple, and without the remotes! 
| justification, charged with crimes that in England 
_ would send him to Botany Bay, and in France the 
| galleys, and which, in every country in the world, 
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should consign him to perpetual infamy. And 
that we are not improving is evident from what is 
assing around us. We are at the commence- 
ment of a presidential campaign, and we begin 
with charging General Pierce, the candidate of the 
Democratic party, with being a coward, and | 
know not what else; and General Scott, the can- 
jidate of the Whig party, with being an imbecile 
and a dishonorable man. And, sir, these charges 
we repeated gravely, and believed firmly over a 
large extent of our country. 
itis lamentable, and to a spectator in Europe 
aterested in the example of our institutions, it 
must be deplorable. In the Old World it must 
seem as though no man were properly qudfified to 
be a candidate for the Chief Magistracy of this 
mighty country unless he is about the greatest 
rascal in it. Now, sir, I will take no part nor lot | 
inany such warfare, I have no appetite for such 
vicious food. For myself, | repudiate and reject | 
I believe that General Scott is an honorable 
and patriotic citizen, and that he has written his 
name and his deeds on one of the brightest pages 
of his country’s history; and not one breath of 
calumny from me shall ever wither a single leaf 
of the !aurel that encircles his brow. His wreath 
was fairly won, and | will not be one to prevent 
it from being fairly worn. I have enjoyed his 
personal friendship for a long series of years, and 
| do not mean at this day by any calumny to | 
prove myself unworthy of it. [am notin favor 
of his election to the Presidency; everybody 
knows that. General Pierce is my choice. He 
isa high and honorable man, and, if elected, as 
he is sure to be, | have not te slightest doubt but 
he will conduct the affairs of the nation with | 
honor to himself and with advantage to the coun- 
try. As between General Pierce and General 
Scott there are great questions of political faith 
involved. I know that General Pierce would ad- 
minister the Government on principles which I | 
approve, while General Scott would administer it | 
on principles which I do not approve; and that is 
reason enough for preferring the one, and reject- 
ing the other, even if [ did not consider, as 1 do, | 
General Pierce’s qualifications superior to those | 
of his competitor, IL mean to go through the 
campaign without saying a single word against 
the character of the candidate of the Whig party. 
If the Psalmist’s term of human life, three score | 
years and ten, brings many ills with it, it brings 
at least one advantage; and that is, the power and 
the duty of exhibiting an independent opinion, 
without regard to its consequences. 
| speak perhaps with the more warmth on this 
subject, because I have had some experience, and 
| believe that in the whole catalogue of human 
enormities you can scarcely find a single crime 
that was not charged to me in 1848, except, per- 
haps, the murder of my wifeand children; and if 
Providence, in its wrath, had taken them from me, 
| verily believe that 1 should have been charged 
with their murder; and I have just as little doubt 
that a large portion of the Whig party would have | 
believed the story. Sir, I bore it well—I think 
quite philosophically—but no man can bear such 
charges with total indifference. Why, if Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoics, were here it would try 
his patience to be subject to such aspersions. [| 
think, if | had gone through some portions of this 
cquntry in that year, many a good Whig would 
have peeped out from some safe covert seeking to 
discover my horns and hoofs, firm in the convic- 
tion that if I were not the arch fiend himself, I 
stood pretty high in his conclave, and was one of 
his fittest associates. Let me refer, for a moment, 
to what was said on this floor by the lamented 
Statesman of Kentucky, (Mr. Clay)—not the | 
Statesman of Kentucky merely, but of our coun- | 
try—he whose mortal remains | recently followed 
to their last sad resting-place; and here i will say, 
and I say it with pride, that during the whole of 
that mournful procession, which began at Wash- 
ington and ended at the tomb in Lexington, there 
was something redeeming and consoling in the 
feelings everywhere manifested on that sad occa- 
sion. Wherever the narrow house with its la- 
mented tenant passed, the voice of party was 
hushed, and the only strife seemed to be who 
should render the most honor to the memory of a | 
pastas and statesman who had gone to his last 
ome full of days and of honors. | 











River and 


Well, sir, in this very Hall, that revered Sen- 
ator claimed on one occasion to have been the best- 


| abused man in the whole country; but I think the 


Senate will recollect, that after | had urged my 


| pretensions to that distinction, he withdrew his 


words, acknowledging my precedence, contenting 
himself with the second place; and | think this 
acquiescence is honor enough for a modest man. 


| Itis said—I suppose by way of administering a 
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modicum of comfort to the distressed—that cal- | 


| umny does no injury, because, says the old moral! 


saw, ‘* Truth is mighty, and will prevail.”’ It 
may be so, if truth is industrious and persevering 
enough to work on forages. But itis a slow trav- 
eler. It has not improved its gait since the earli- 
est period; whilst falsehood, its great enemy, trav- 
els with the speed of the electric telegraph. Long 
after the generation of those who were the vic- 
tims, or its abettors, shall have gone down to the 
tomb, truth may be able to halt slowly along and 
do the work of justice. It is a poor compensa- 
tion, however, to those whose character is re- 
deemed too late. I was struck with a remark once 
made upon this subject by a distinguished man, 
formerly at the head of one of the Departments, 
but who has been dead for some years. He said 
he had made it a rule never to contradict any as- 


| persion on his character; but that op one occasion 


so Outrageous an attack had been made upon him 
that his friends told him it was quite necessary he 
should redeem himself by publicly contradicting 
itover his own signature. Hedid so, and in four 
or five days it was proved upon him, by convenient 
testimony, beyond the hope of relief! So much for 
the prevalence of truth. 

I have but little more to say, and that concerns 
the bill particularly. Some years ago the lakes 
were almost without harbors, from the difficulty 
encountered in entering the mouths of rivers, and 
caused by the bars at their entrance. In spring 
these streams come down with great force; but in 
summer the rapidity of the current is very much 
diminished, and the sand brought down is depos- 
ited at the mouths, thus soon forming bars. | 
have crossed the rivers at Cleveland and Chicago 
without wetting my horse’s hoofs. Under such 
circumstances the navigation of the lakes was 
very dangerous, as the natural harbors were few, 
and life and property were in perpetual dan- 
ger. What was to be done? By way of ex- 


| periment the plan was accepted of putting down 


piers on each side of the mouth of a river, and the 
sand was thus carried out into the lake. It was 
an experiment, and the plan is by no means per- 
fect; but I can assure gentlemen who are unac- 


| quainted with that section of the country, that it 
has done and is doing great good. When storms 


suddenly arise in a land-locked lake, where there | 


is no sea-room, as the sailors say, you must have 
places of refuge to run into, or you are lost. 
the necessity for these harbors as places of refuge 


And | 


is daily apparent. Storms of the most violent | 


character rise there almost instantaneously; and 
so imminent is the danger of life and property 
that no just Legislature can refuse to make some 
provision for their protection. 

The amount of property upon Lake Erie annu- 
ally is estimated at $200,000,000. The tonnage on 
the lakes is two hundred thousand; the passengers 


| who commit themselves to the mercy of these 
| waters come little short of a million every year; 


and all this has been the work of a few short 
years. The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
E Saussure,] for whom I entertain a great re- 
spect, says that lakeand canal navigation isshort! 
to be superseded by railroads, and therefore we 
should suspend our proposed improvements. That 
may be. Ido notsayitwillnot. But would the 
Senator from South Carolina refuse to build rail- 


| roads, because in the course of a few years that 


mode of locomotion and transportation may be 


_ superseded by some method still more desirable? 
| Certainly not. 
| tor that the navigation of the lakes from Superior 


Let me tell that honorable Sena- 


to Ontario never can be superseded by railroads. 
It cannot be done. You must devise some more 
economical mode of transportation than railroads 
furnish, before such a result can happen. I do 
not say how far ‘* pro 
from Kentucky (Mr. NDERWOOD] will appreci- 
ate that—but allow me to remark that within m 

time two facts illustrative of the advance of know!- 


ess’’ may go—my friend | 
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edge have taught me a lesson, and rebuked pre 

sumptuous anticipauions., The one was the Erie 
canal, which, when projected, was ridiculed and 
called in derision the ‘* big ditch,’’ but which is 
now one of the most useful avenues of communi- 
cationin the world. The other happened in 1806-7, 
when Fulton, the inventor of steam navigation— 
or rather | should say the man who first applied 
steam practically to the purposes of navigation— 
asked of the Legislature of the State of Ohio the 
exclusive privilege of navigating the rivers within 
that State with boats propelled by steam; and, as 
a consideration for this privilege, he offered to 
construct boats which would ascend the Ohio at 
the rate of four milesan hour. I wasthen a mem- 
ber, and thought myself very wise, and so did 
many other members, and we thought the propo- 
sition one not worthy of serious consideration, and 
showed our wisdom by an almost unanimous re- 
jection of it. With these two facts within my 
experience, I must say, that when any new pro- 
ject is brought forward [ do not undertake to pre 
dict what will be the result; but | have made up 
my mind that in all cases I will wait for the trial 
before I venture to pronounce a judgment. 

One word more, and I have done. Some gentle- 
men have objected, that, in all these cases of ap- 
propriations, a majority must decide, and there- 
fore injustice may be done. Certainly somebody 
must decide; and if it is not a majority it will be 
a minority, and 1 do not believe that the public 
interest would be safer with the few than with the 
many. And if we desire the perfection of minor- 
ity Governments we can find them at Petersburg, 
at Vienna, at Constantinople, and at many other 
places, great and small. The authorities there 
have no majorities, with their discussions and 
votes, to trouble them, and they enjoy themselves 
in all the repose of dignified minorities, 

All that can be done, where free institutions pre- 
vail, is to mark out the chart of the Government, 
and adhere to it, prescribing the necessary limit- 
ations, and then leaving the majority to decide on 
all questions that may arise, and to decide upon 
their responsibility and sense of duty. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not rise, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of making a speech. I 
have not occupied the attention of the Senate for 
a single moment in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. I propose now to speak for but a few 
moments, and I should not have done that, but 
for the proposition of one of the friends of this 
measure, the Senator from lowa, [Mr. Dopee,} 
to strike out all the amendments which have been 
inserted in this bill by the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. Large portions of the last three or 
four days have been consumed in discussing this 
question, and a large portion of the time has been 
occupied in defining positions and determining 
whether gentlemen were acting in conformity with 
platforms or not, Sir, I do not care a straw about 
this question of platforms. Iam here sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
in determining the course of action proper for me 
to pursue, | have never gone to the record to 
determine whether it was to be found in this or 
that platform. I shall never go there until there 
is a change in the order of things, and we are 
sworn by platforms. Whether this measure 
comes up to the Democratic platform or the 
Whig platform, | neither know nor care. That 
is a question for my Democratic friends to settle, 
if they think it a matter of sufficient importance 
to occupy their time. But I submit to them 
whether they are here for the purpose of legia- 
lating under the restrictions of a platform or under 
the requirements of the Constitution. It is said 
that we cannot go for a ‘‘ general system” of 
internal improvements. That is the doctrine of our 
Democratic friends. I go for no other than a gen- 
eral system. I go fos that system which is caleu- 
lated to confer the largest amount of good upon 
the whole country, and whether it be in my plat- 
form or not, it is in my convictions of constitu- 
tional duty, and | shall pursue that course. 
Whether it is a general system, a special system, 
or what sort of system you please to call it, I shall 
not inquire. I shall only ask myself, is it a con- 
stitutional system? Is it a sensible system? If it 
be constitutional and sensible, whether partial or 
general, I shail support it. 
~ | am ready to give my vote for thie bill, from 
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an honest conviction that, while it does not do 
justice to every portion of the country, it approx- 
imates as nearly to it as it is possible for us now 
to attain. If gentlemen desire to make it more 
just, why do they not offer their amendments? 


| the common Treasury, we are willing to abide by But the bill, as now amended, does justice, in 
More than that, if you put it upon the score |! to Kentucky and Tennessee; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Do they fear to make ita general system, and || 
thereby come in conflict with the platform laid |} 


down by their party? Let them ask themselves 
whether it is within the purview, and meaning, 
and powers of the Constitution. If gentlemen 
oppose the bill on constitutional grounds, I can 
understand it, but when they tell me that they op- 
pose it on the ground of platforms, I do not com- 
prehend it. 


As to the remarks of the distinguished Senator | 


from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] I have not a word to 
say. That he finds it necessar 
sistency, is a matter for himself. [ do not assail 
his consistency. I shall not assail it. Whether 
he has been for this system or against it—whether 
his party is for or against it—whether it is ortho- 
dox or not, is immaterial to me. I am glad to 
find him at last with us upon this great ques- 
tion. 

But the proposition now before us is to strike 
out all the amendments which have been adopted, 
and that is the point to which I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senate. Mr. President, have we 


to defend hiscon- | 


| lated 


been playing the part of children for the last three || 


or four days? 
tigation and consideration, have inserted these 
amendments, and are we to stultify ourselves now 
by striking them all out without consideration ? 
Were they put there in good faith, and with an 


and interests of the country? 
them remain there. 


they were put in improperly and incorrectly. I 


know that my friend from Iowa is a friend of this | 


measure, and I know his solicitude to carry it 


through; but let me say to him that if you strike | 


out at one fell swoop all the amendments which | 
have been put in by the Senate in Committee of 
the Whole, instead of strengthening, you will de- 
stroy the measure. 

! ask the honorable Senator from Iowa if there 
is a sulitary man here who lives on the border of | 
the Mississippi, or is interested in the trade of that 
great valley—is there a man here from that great 
portion of the Union, that can feel himself justified | 
in his conscience before his constituents, to vote 
to strike out the additional appropriation which 
has been put in for our western rivers? How long, 


of water to our Atlantic sea-board? How long 
are we to contribute as largely as they do to the 


support of this Government, by the levying of || 


taxes in the form of impost duties, and when we 
come before the American Senate, and ask that a | 
poor pittance of justice shall be measured out to 
us, then it shall bedenied? Iam no sectional man. | 


The Senate, after deliberate inves- | 


|The distinguished Senator says that a man is 





Strike out these appropriations if you please, and 
show me that the interests and the honor of the | 
country will be subserved by an appropriation 
upon your Atlantic sea-board, and I will vote for | 
it. Treat me, if you choose, as an alien from this | 
great Republic, from this great Confederacy of | 
States—strike the blow, and strike boldly, but as 
long as E claim to be an American Senator, I will 
not retort by doing injustice to any portion of this 
country. 

The history of the country demonstrates that 
we of the West have never received that attention 
at the hands of the Government which our inter- | 
ests, our wants, our rights, yea, sir, even cold- | 
blooded justice demands; nd yet you call upon | 
us in terms of affection and brotherly kindness | 
when appropriations are to be made for the At- | 
lantic sea-board, and when we come and ask ap- | 
propriations for our great rivers, a question is | 
raised as to whether the Demdécratic platform does | 
not stand in the way; the constitutional argument | 
is presented; and we are left by one argument or | 
another to grope our way with all the difficulties | 
that surround us. If the Mississippi river and | 
its tributaries constitute no object of legislative | 
interest to this country, I should like to know what | 
object should? If you put it on the score of com- | 
merce, we are willing to be measured by that stand- | 
ard. If you put it upon the score of population, 
we are willing to be measured by that standard. 
If you put it upon the score of contributions to | 





| 


| 


i 
| 


| adopted. 


| injustice to a large region of country; although 


|| of the people before the flood-gates of calumn 
honest impression of their adaptation to the wants || 


If they were, let || 
If they were not thus put in, | 
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that. 
of patriotic devotion to the country, we are willing 
to be measured by that standard. But in the name 


of the valley of the Mississippi, in the name of |! it then will be found now sustainin 
the rights of the people of that region—in the name |, for it. 


of justice, I protest ae this narrow and con- 
tracted species of legislation which accords to iso- 
laces the patronage of the Government, 
and withholds it from the great West. 

I shall vote for this bill. I have voted thus far 
for most of the amendments which have been 
I am willing to take those amendments 
as the sense of the Senate has declared upon them. 
1 am willing to pass the bill at once with those 
amendments; butif you strike out the amendments 
which have been put in, I shall still vote for the 
bill, although I know that it will do the grossest 


I know that it will grossly neglect my constituents. 
Yet, sir, that constituency never sent me here to 
be bound down to an isolated point. They sent 
me to guard their interests, and then to act for this | 





Union in all its interests and all its wants. 
One word more and I shall have done; and I 


| beg pardon of the Senate for having trespassed so 


long on their time. The distinguished Senator 


| from Michigan alluded to the calumnies and slan- 


ders that pervade the country. I do not perceive 


| any direct connection between that and the subject 


under consideration; but I do not complain of it. 
scarcely presented to the country for the support 


and slander are raised, and he is covered with their 
filth. That is, unfortunately, too true, and I 
merely allude to it for the purpose of vindicating 
myself, humble as I am, from one of these calum- 
nies. I have heard it said—and I believe it was 
published in some newspaper—that I, during this 
canvass, had pronounced General Pierce a coward. 
I do not know that the honorable Senator from 
Michigan meant to allude to me when he said that 
such things had been said. Whether he intended 
to allude to me or not, I neither know nor care; 
but what I have to say is, that it is utterly untrue. 
No man ever heard me assail General Pierce as a 
coward. That is not my habit. When | under- 
take to assail a man’s courage I shall do it under 
circumstances that hold me to the proper respon- 
sibilities that characterizea gentleman. To assail 
a man before the people as a coward I should think 





| was a most cowardly act in myself; and, there- 
sir, are we to be the hewers of wood and drawers || 


fore, I have never done so. I have never assailed 
General Pierce personally. I shall not assail him 
personally; but I shall discuss his political acts 
and conduct fearlessly and freely. Ifthe honorable 
Senator from Michigan has been assailed—and I 
know he has been grossly assailed—I deplore it; 


and all that [ can rejoice at and congratulate him 


upon is, that he has lived long enough to triumph 


| over aa of these calumnies and slanders. How- 


ever much | may differ from him upon the great 


'| questions of party, and while I shall be aoe 
| always to meet his positions fully and frankly, 


sincerely trust he may yet live to triumph over the 
last calumny that may be propagated against him. 


|| He says he does not know but that if his wife had 
|| died there would have been some who would have 
| said he had killed her; and he fears that many 
|| good Whigs would have believed it. 


Sir, | must 


vindicate the intelligence of the Whig party. They 
could scarcely have believed an absurdity like that. 
1 would say to the honorable Senator, however, 
that there is one thing which has never been laid 
at his door. No man has ever been found in this 
found so steeped in calumny and slander, as to 
charge the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
with being a Whig. ({Laughter.] Iam sure he 
will escape that charge. 

In conclusion, I would entreat the friends of 
this bill to stand by the amendments that have 
been added to it. Let us send the bill to the 
House of Representatives with the amendments 
added, and, instead of sending it there weakened, 
we shall send it there strengthened by this course. 
In that House the bill got but one vote from the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee—and why? 
Because the Representatives of those States saw 
that it did great injustice to their constituents, and 
they could not, in their consciences, sustain it. 


| 


broad land reckless enough—no man has ever been 
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Senate, 








] art, 
r e; and without pretend. 
_ ing to know what effect this may have upon their 


| minds, I believe that those gentlemen who Opposed 
g and Voting 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, it is not my 
| purpose to speak at large upon this bill. I haye 
_ not the time, the preparation, nor the inclination 
/to do so. Butcircumstances have occurred which 
will, | think, justify me in consuming a very few 
| minutes in defending my position in relation to this 
| measure. Sometime since, when a bill was y 

proposing a reconnoissance of the Chinese seas 
the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Borianp,} when 
_ he perceived in me a disposition to favor it, charged 
| upon me a aa inconsistency, and asked how 
| it was that | could support a bill for the survey of 
foreign seas, and yet refuse to vote for one to clear 
| out rivers and construct harbors at home. I had 
no time, on that occasion to reply, for the Senate 
adjourned immediately upon the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. But [ have now a chance to 
accomplish both a personal and a public object; 
for in defining my position in relation to this mat- 
ter, and in defending myself against this charge 
_ of inconsistency, I shall wive some of the reasons 
| which induce me to oppose this bill; and I shall 
| endeavor to be very brief. 
| Mr. President, to suppose that it was an ineon- 
sistency to vote for a naval and commercial survey 
| of the high seas, and refuse to support a bill to 
| construct harbors and to clear out rivers within 
the States, is to suppose that this Government has 
the same power over tomestic commerce which 
it can exercise over foreign commerce upon the 
high seas. This, I must be permitted to say, is a 
retension more latitudinarian in its extent than 
as ever been sustained before by any jurist or 
statesman who has had occasion to express an 
opinion upon this subject. Why, sir, Judge 
Marshall himself, in the case of Gibbons and 
| Ogden, affirmed that there was a portion of do- 
| mestic commerce, that which was entirely within 
the States, over which the States had exclusive 
jurisdiction. Republican jurists have gone stil! 
further. They have maintained that even in rela- 
tion to the regulation of commerce among the 
States, the State governments had concurrent 
power, and that the check was that when both 
governments legislated in reference to the same 
| object, that the law of the Federal Government 
| was supreme, and that the State law in that case 
| must giveway. Judge Taney, as lately as the case 
of Groves and Slaughter, in 1837, said that the 
Supreme Court had never yet decided that this 
eoneurrent power did not exist. By this he must 
have meant that the Supreme Court had never 
expressly decided a point which went to that ex- 
tent, for it was undoubtedly true that the Judge 
who delivered the opinion of the majority of the 
court had, in more than one instance, as did Judge 
Marshall in the case of Gibbons and Ogden, de- 
clare that the power of the Federal Government 
| over the regulation of commerce among the States 
| was exclusive as well as supreme. ell, sir, if 
the Supreme Court had never decided, as a court, 
that the States had no concurrent power over this 
regulation of commerce between the States—if it 
| did not decide it up to that time, it has not since, 
| for there has been no decision, except, perhaps, 
that in the ** passenger”’ cases, which has carried 
‘the power of the Federal Government over the 
| regulation of commerce among the States further 





than Judge Marshall or the court did, in the case 
of Gibbons and Ogden. And Judge Woodbury 
maintained, and cited cases in his opinion in that 
very case to prove, that the Supreme Court itself 
had virtually decided upon other occasions that 
ee a concurrent power to be exercised by 
both. 

But, sir, in relation to the power over the regu- 
lation of foreign commerce upon the high seas, it 
has never been pretended by any one that the 
| States had any share or any concurrent jurisdic- 
‘tion. There the power of the Federal Govern- 
_ ment is supreme and exclusive. There it has all 
the powers of a complete Government. The dif- 
| ference between the one case and the other is that 
in relation to internal commerce; the power which 


| does not belong to the General Government, be- 


| longs to the States, and a stricter rule of construc- 
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tion applies. But in the regulation of commerce 
non the high seas, the power that does not be- 
jag to the General Government does not belong 
. me States, and therefore a more liberal rule of 
-opstruction applies in relation to the implied pow- 


ers; | mean those which are implied under the | 


-jause which allows the Federal Government to || 


yse the means necessary and proper to carry out 
the granted powers. ; : ; 

Sir, here isa distinction which will explain more 
than one of the inconsistencies which have been 
charged upon the strict-construction school—a 
school to which I am still proud to belong, how- 
ever small and diminishing may be its number. 
| say here is a distinction which will explain many 
of the apparent inconsistencies in that school. In 
relation to commerce within the States—in rela- | 
tion to that class of powers that, if not exercised 
by the General Government, will be exercised by 
the States, the Constitution itself expressly lays 
down a strict rule of construction. It enacts that | 
the construction shall be given in favor of the | 
grantor and against the grantee, and that the pow- 
ers not expressly granted shall be considered as 
reserved to the States, or to the people. It lays 
down a stricter rule in that case, and when you 
come to look for the means, they must not only 
be necessary, but they must be proper, and they 
must be proper in reference to that very fact of | 
the division of power. For instance, Judge Mc- | 
Lean, in the case of Groves and Slaughter, de- | 
clared that the police power of the States was 
higher and above the Constitution and the law. 
This is the first judicial exposition of the higher 
law with which | have met. He declared that if 
that came in conflict with the laws of the Federal 
Government, the State had a right, for the sake of 
self-preservation, to stand by its police power. | 
Therefore, in ascertaining what means may be em- 
ployed, not only as necessary, but as proper, 
their propriety must be considered in reference to 
the powers of the States. They must be found 
to be proper in view of that maxim of the law, 
that you shall so use your own rights as not to 
destroy the equal or superior rights of another. 
This necessity for respecting the powers of both 
governments, the police power of the one as well | 
as the commercial power of the other, is a princi- 
ple which has been respected by the Supreme 
Court, and by all its judges from Marshall down. | 

But the same rule does not apply when you 


come to that class of powers which belong to the || 


General Government alone, such as the treaty- 


making power, and that of regulating commerce on | 


the high seas. The rule does not apply to those 
powers, because, if not exercised by the General | 
Government, they cannot be exercised by the 
States, and the functions of a complete govern- 
ment would not exist upon these subjects. In these 
cases, then, you may fairly exercise a more liberal | 
rule of construction. The limitation is, that in the 
implied powers of the Government, none must | 
be exercised that are forbidden by the Constitu- | 
tion, and the Federal Government must not, under 
the pretense of regulating this foreign commerce, 
operate within the States to the injury of their 
equal 
reserved to them in respect to other matters. | 
These are the restrictions. 

Now, if we can buy a chart for a vessel that is 
sailing on the high seas—and surely we have as 
much right to buy a chart as to buy a log and 
chronometer, which ascertains the rate of sailing— | 
can we not make a chart? And if we can make | 


a chart, may we not make the surveys on which || 


the chart is founded? Can anything be clearer? | 
And the same reasoning applies in reference to | 
the coast survey and light-houses, in regard to | 
which we have been so often accused of incon- | 
sistency. We have a right to obtain cessions of | 
the sites of these light-houses, and to erect them 
under that clause which allows us to erect the | 
needful buildings. These buildings are needful, 
not for the purpose of exercising jurisdiction 
within the States, but to exercise jurisdiction upon 
the high seas and without the States, beyond the | 
marine league, to enable a ship to keep its path | 
and pursue its way in safety upon the deep, and 
within that region where we have powers that we 


have not elsewhere, and where, too, the States 
have none. 


|| there is a difference in these powers. 


rights, and equal powers which have been | 
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State ceases. She cannot, by the Constitution, 
maintain a navy; she cannot declare war; she can- 
not make a treaty with foreign Powers; she can- 
not punish piracy, and offenses against the laws 
of nations; she cannot lay duties on imports; she 
can do none of these things; but the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do all of them, and more besides. It 
can regulate foreign commerce; and it has always 
taken to itself a larger power under that head than 
it has exercised under any other. Why, sir, we 
exercise powers in relation to American persons 
and property abroad and upon the high seas which 
| could never be claimed by this Government within 
the States. We claim there a jurisdiction over 
both persons and property, which can only be 
| justified upon the course of reasoning which | have 
been pursuing. The General Government has 


'| taken larger powers there than it has within the 


| States, and for the manifestly very good reason 
| that, for these necessary objects the powers of a 
| complete government could not exist unless they 
were exercised upon this implication by the Gen- 
| eral Government. The same course of reasoning 
may be applied to a certain portion of the power 
exercised under the treaty-making authority. 

But [ have not time to dwell upon these points; 
and | only alluded to them for the purpose of 
affording the clue to an explanation of the appa- 
rent inconsistency which has been so often alleged 
against us. And here permit me to say that I do 
not maintain and avow these opinions for the 
selfish purpose of obtaining appropriations for the 
| Atlantic coast upon principles which would ex- 
| clude the claim of our fellow-citizens upon the in- 
| terior rivers and lakes. I believe that there is a 
| distinction between the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the high seas beyond the marine 
league, and upon the Mississippi river. I believe 
that it can punish crimes and regulate property on 
| the high seasin modes which it cannot use on rivers 
| within the jurisdiction of the States. I[ believe 
But I say, 
in all sincerity, that if by so doing I could pre- 
vent this Government from assuming the danger- 
| ous power of constructing internal improvements, 
making harbors and opening rivers—if by that 
sacrifice I could do it, I would cheerfully advocate 
a return to the State system in relation to light- 
| houses. Before the adoption of the present Con- 

stitution, and for some years afterwards, many 
| of the States did make their own light-houses; and 
I would be willing, although I believe there is con- 
stitutional power to erect them, to abandon, and I 
would most cheerfully abandon, any such exer- 
cise, if by so doing I could tie the hands of the 
Federal Government in relation to an internal im- 
provement system. 

And now, sir, let us see how it will work if we 
undertake to exercise the same powers within the 
States. 
| Federal Government to construct harbors and clear 
out rivers within the States under the power of 
regulating commerce? Sir, if the Federal Govern- 
| ment has power to clear out rivers under the power 
of regulating commerce, has it not power by locks 
and dams to surmount the obstructions? There 
can be no substantial difference between raising 
the water above the ledge of rocks, or sinking 
the ledge below the water. If, then, they have the 
power by locks and dams to improve the naviga- 
tion of ariver, have they not as much right to dig 
a canalalong side of it? Where is the difference ? 
If it has the power to create these channels for the 
= of regulating commerce by water, why not 

y land, why not by railroad ? ho can show me 
any distinction? So little am I satisfied with the 


of these rivers, that I feel bound to say that I can 





number of States through which rivers may flow, 
except that they effectually exclude the Aslantic 


How is it that the right is claimed for the | 


efforts which have been made to draw thesedistinc- | 
tions, and to limit the power by looking to the size | 


see nothing in these definitions in relation to the | 


border from the benefits of the system, while they | 
open them up to the ee valley. As was | 


well said by the Senator from 

necticut river is, according to that construction, a 
| national river, while the Hudson, which floats so 
much more commerce, is not. According to it, the 
Susquehanna would be a national river, while the 
Patapsco, upon which the city of Baltimore is situ- 
ated, would be excluded from the rule. 





Sir, beyond thé marine league the power of a || the power exists to construct these works—if we 


ichigan, the Con- | 


No, sir; if 


| 
| 
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Senate. 
have the right to make harbors and clear out rivers 
under the authority to regulate commerce, the 
power exists as to all these channels of commerce 
and intercommunication, in my opinion. 

Let us see where this will lead us under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, which have already 
done so much, in my opinion, to extend the power 
of the General Government. Why, it must be 
remembered that Judge Marshall, and I believe if 
the court could be polled, a majority of its present 
Judges would declare that the power to regulate 
commerce among the States, is in the General 
Government an exclusive power. It must be re- 
membered, too, that even the republican jurists 


| have admitted that the power of the States to 
| regulate commerce among the States was only a 


concurrent power, and must give way to the legis- 
lation of the Union as being the supreme law of 
the land, when that legislation extended to the 
subject. What is the consequence? Why, if 
that is the case, according to the opinion of Judge 
Marshall, and that school of jurists, there is then 
no power in the States to construct harbors, or 
clear out rivers, or make roads and canals; for if 
the power of the Federal Government comes in 
under the authority to regulate commerce, itis ex- 
clusive; and it would follow, according to the con- 
struction even of the republican jurists, that the 
power of the States must give way in these cases 
of concurrent jurisdiction, when the power of the 
Federal Government had been exercised over the 
same subject, for the latter would be supreme. 
Take the case referred to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Gever] yesterday; the General Gov- 
ernment could have gone on, although Illinois pro- 
tested and could have constructed such improve- 
ments in the harbor of St. Louis as would have 
destroyed the value of the rival position in the State 
of Illinois. These conclusions inevitably follow; 
and it will not be ten years, | fear, before they are 
advocated, and efforts be made to act upon them. 
As | said before, if the power is to be derived 
under that head, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are to be respected, then the oe of the 
Federal Government is supreme, and it can over- 
rule the whole State policy, and direct in all of 
their systems of internal improvements according 
to its own pleasure and notions of propriety. 
Would any man alive be willing just now to agree 
to any such construction, or to admit any such 
conclusion? And yet I think it will be difficult to 
Show that it does not legitimately follow from the 
assumption that this power is to be derived from 
that of regulating commerce among the States. 
But, sir, it is said that the right may be derived 
under the war power, as affording the means which 
are necessary and proper for the purpose of cre- 
ating military intercommunication. How can that 
necessity be supposed to exist? Have not the 
States created a far more efficient system of com- 
munication than the General Government would 
have done if it had taken to itself the exclusive 
power of directing these works, and of creating 
these means of intercommunication at the begin- 
ning? Whocan doubt it? Is it necessary to argue 
such a proposition, that we have a far better sys- 
tem of intercommunication created and made by 
the States than we should have had if the States 
had not meddled with such subjects, and had left 
them entirely with the General Government? Is 
it not obvious that two heads to such a system 
would be incompatible with its efficiency? But, 
sir, will any one say that it is necessary, at this 


| time of day, and in the present position of the 


| purposes? 


American people, to construct such works for war 
Have we not all the means of inter- 
communication that can be necessary for war pur- 
poses, and is it not probable that we should have 
more of these means if we left it to the States to 


| execute them, than if this Government were to 


| 
| 
| 


interfere? 

Another class of arguments has been brought 
up. Itis said that we must admit this right, from 
the necessity of the case, where rivers flow through 
several States; where harbors are to be constructed 
in which more than one State is interested, and 
where one State cannot be expected to devote its 
energies for the benefit of another; and that, there- 
fore, there are no means of constructing those im- 
provements, unless you admit that the power rests 
in the Federal Government. Sir, if I were brought 
to so extreme a conclusion as that, | should say 
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that it was acasus omissus in the Constitution. But 
this by no means follows. I believe, under that 
power which was referred to yesterday by the 


distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- || 


LAs,} under the power which may be given to the 
States to impose tonnage duties, and under the 
power given to the States to enter into compacts 
with the consent of the General Government, a 


system might be framed which would not only be | 


efficient, but which would improve our harbors and 
rivers much more efficiently and justly, than can 
be expected from the direct agency of the General 
Government. 

I think it takes but half an eye to perceive that, 
if the General Government should once enter upon 
a system of internal improvements, even if the 
power to do so were conceded without opposition, 
the system would break down by its own abuses 
and corruptions. These systems have broken 
down in the States which supported them. The 
States have found that it was better to leave such 
things to the voluntary enterprises of individuals 
and associations, than to undertake them them- 
selves. If we make the experiment, we shall find 
that it would have been far better to have left this 
subject to the voluntary enterprise of the States as 
States, and to have permitted them to have matured 
by compact such a system of intercommunication 
as would have met the wants of commerce. 

Sir, I have not time, I do not mean to go fully, 
into the subject. But let any man pause for a 
moment and consider what sectional heats and 
rivalries and animosities it would excite, if the 
Government were once to enter fully into such a 
system. Different sections of the Union would 
become jealous of each other and complain that 
the Government had been partial towards one 
portion of the country, and left the commerce 
of another without that protection to which it 
was entitled. But I will pass over these things. 
it would be wrong for me to detain the Senate at 
this late period of their session, if I had the time 
and preparation to go into the subject. I can 
barely touch some of the topics connected with 
this great question, and I know that I do it im- 
perfectly. Much has been said here in relation 
to the unequal interest which the different States 
had in this bill. We have already witnessed 
disputes here between the representatives of the 
different States in relation to the relative share 
of the benefits of the bill which they were to en- 
joy. Such contests will only become more com- 
mon if we should extend the system. But, for 
myself, I do not come here to raise any oppo- 
sition to this bill on account of its inequality. I 
do not complain that this State has less, or that 
the other State has more. No, sir; I come here 
to maintain that interest which is common to us 
all—that interest which pervades every class and 
every degree in this community, and which, so 
far as our country is concerned, knows neither 
geographical limit nor division; which was the 
same yesterday that itis to-day, and will be as 
strong to-morrow as it is now—I mean the com- 
mon interest which we all have in preserving the 
Constitution, the highest interest which an Amer- 
ican statesman can propose to himself; and in- 
stead of endeavoring to warp and twist it to meet 
fugitive, and temporary, and fleeting cases of ex- 
vediency, let us make those cases of expediency 
bend to the higher and nobler objects of preserv- 
ing the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. President, I am sorry 
to have to detain the Senate any length of time from 
a vote on the subject now before them. I regret 
very much that I should be thrown for a moment 
even in seeming opposition to the views of the Sen- 


ator from Virginia, for whose opinions on all sub- | 


jects, as he knows very well, I entertain the very 
highest respect. It is always with great diffidence 
in my own opinions, and with great regret, that I 
differ with him, even seemingly. But as his re- 


marks have probably grown out of what he con- | 


sidered a charge made by me, some time ago, of 
inconsistency, I feel bound, in justice to him, as 
well as to myself, to say a few words. 
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and exploration of the China Seas, under the 


power given to Congress to regulate commerce? 
Mr. HUNTER. That is one power. It may 


come in under the naval power also; but either is | 


sufficient. 
Mr. BORLAND. Very well. 


I take it, then, 
under the head of commerce. 


I said the other day, 


| what I think | may properly repeat now, that, 


claiming the exercise of that power under the au 


|| thority given by the Constitution to the Congress 


of the United States to regulate commerce, there 
is an inconsistency on the part of the Senator in 
advocating the exercise of it in that instance, and 


opposing its exercise, or denying the power to ex- 


ercise it, in the case of our interior navigable 
waters. For we find in the first article of the Con- 
stitution, section eight, this clause, among others, 
defining the powers of Congress: ‘‘ To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 


the States, or with the Indian tribes. 
** to regulate commerce,’’ under which the Senator 


says he claims the exercise of it in a survey of the | 


China Seas, has precisely the same source, and no 


navigable streams and upon our lakes. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Virginia, if the 
source of power be the same, and the necessity 
for its exercise in one instance be as great as in 
the other, how can he deny the practical applica- 
tion of this power in the one instance, and contend 
for itin the other? It seems to me that it needs 
no argument to show, that power to do the one is 
power to do the other. 
cisely the same source. 


ing upon us in our action, yet, I do contend, that 
so far as precedent has any weight it is in favor of 
the exercise of the power of the expenditure of 
money for purposes of improvement, and com- 
mercial purposes upon navigable streams and 
lakes, as well as upon the ocean. 
page of our legislative history that does not show 


even if you estimate them numerically—upon our 


rivers and lakes than upon the ocean; although I | 


admit that the amount of money has not been so 

great. ¢ 

Then, sir, I think the inconsistency of the Sen- 
ator—if he will permit me to use the term, and I 
use it with no disrespect—is apparent. The Sen- 
ator has not refused his vote, I apprehend, for 
harbors upon the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. HUNTER. I have. 

Mr. BORLAND. TheSenator has not refused 

to vote for the erection of light-houses on the At- 
| lantic coast ? 

Mr. HUNTER. No, sir; but I explained the 
| ground of that. 

Mr. BORLAND. For what are light-houses 
| erected, but for the protection of commerce? And 
| is not the authority to erect them derived from the 

power ‘‘to regulate commerce?”’ 
same source of power under which we claim the 
improvement of our rivers and lakes. Now, if 
| the Senator has voted at any time to erect light- 
| houses, he has exercised that power of Congress 
| under the clause of the Constitution which I have 
read, and has practically enforced the authority of 
| Congress under that clause. I say, therefore, that 


_ he has been inconsistent, when he refused to carry | 


| it out with regard to western rivers and harbors. 


If this view be correct, then we have one other | 


clause of the Constitution, in the very same arti- 
cle, but in section nine, which has been set at 
| naught and defied by such inconsistentaction. It 
| is this: In the sixth clause of the ninth section of 
the first article, we find: ‘* No preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another.’’ 
How can you erect a light-house—how can you 
expend money for any other purpose of improve- 
ment, either for the protection or regulation of 


nd Downs. 


| one State over those of another? Then 
| it may be said that the Constitution doe 


|| the General Government to go upon the oce 


|| other works upon the Atlantic coast, for th 


We claim both from pre- | 


| originated at the time of the formation of the Con- 
Although I have perhaps no more respect for | 


precedent than others, and perhaps less, as_bind- 


There is no | 


Precisely the | 
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» Although 


| 2 8 not con- 
| fer express power to do any particular work, | 


| claim that all those who concede the authority of 
an and 
Tf any 
e ben. 
Clause 


expend money, or to erect light-houses, ; 


efit of any one part of the Union, under that 
of the Constitution which gives Congress power 
‘to regulate commerce,’’ cannot deny the Same 
power to the interior. The eighteenth clause o¢ 
the eighth section of the first article of the Con. 

stitution confers on Congress power * to make all 

laws which shall be necessary and proper for car. 
| rying into execution the foregoing powers.” |; 
| does not specify the particular instances in which 

the granted powers shall be exercised, but it gives 
/a general power ‘‘to regulate commerce;”’ it de. 


| clares that no preference shall be given to one por 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ There | 


is precisely the same source of power, whether ap- | 
plied to foreign commerce, or commerce among | 
The power | 


over another; and then it gives Congress power to 
pass all laws necessary to carry into execution 
every general power granted. 

It did strike me, and it still strikes me, as q 
| Strange inconsistency to assume to exercise this 
power, as conferred by the Constitution, at one 


| point in the Union, and for the benefit of one port 
other, from which we claim to exercise it upon our | 


of the Union, or to go abroad to foreign seas and 
exercise it for the general benefit of foreign com. 
merce, and to deny its exercise, or the right to 
exercise it, when an equal necessity is demon. 
strated for its exercise, within the limits of our 
own country on our own navigable streams and 


\ lakes. This inconsistency results, as | apprehend 


and as | have stated before, from what has been 
| the education of gentlemen living upon the Atlan- 
tic slope of our cougtry, under the ideas which 


stitution, when we had no great lakes, no great 


|, rivers, and no western commerce, and when ideas 
|| of commerce were restricted to that carried on the 


waters of the ocean and those rivers emptying 


| directly into the ocean from this bench of the 


country, which compared to the West is a mere 
| bench. Commerce was then considered as exist- 
ing here and nowhere else, because we lhiad no 


| other. The doctrine was then confined to improve- 


that this power was exercised in more cases— | ments upon the Atlantic coast, which, perhaps, 


| considering the magnitude of the rivers flowing 
into it, was correct. But since that time there has 


'| been a great expansion of our country; the great 


West has been built up, and we have a commerce 
| there fully equal if not greater than that on the 
Atlantic coast. It seems to me, then, taking these 
_ things into consideration, that these ideas, even if 
right in the beginning, should be still held as suf- 
ficient to give us the same power as fur as our 


|| limits extend; and that old notions, which have 


|| no application to our present condition, should be 
|| abandoned. 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. President, as the propo- 
|| sition made by the honorable Senator from Lowa, 
to make this a test question—to reject the amend- 
|| ments and save the bill—is in entire accordance 
|| with the position which I took in the commence- 

ment, I wish to make a few remarks in sustaining 

that position. Whether the adoption of these 
| amendments, which have been agreed to by the 
| Senate as in Committee of the Whole, wii! defeat 
| the bill in the House, must be a matter of opinion 
| with individuals. I do not view it in the light of 
| any contest between the two Houses. I go into 
| no discussion of that kind. 1 am not influenced 
|| by any such feeling; but I try to ascertain the fact 
| in this, as in all other matters, for the satisfaction 
|| of my own mind; and I have come to the conclu- 
sion, not because there is any particular obstinacy 
|| or preconceived opinion in the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, or any particular proclivity of talk 
|| there to prevent heme from action, but from the 
_ late period of the session, the difficulty of the sub- 
| ject itself, from all the circumstances surrounding 
| it—and there is nothing in the debate to change 
‘| my opinion—that if these large amendments be 
|| made to the bill, it will be necessarily defeated. 
|| I desire to vote for the bill as it came from the 
| House. I think that, as it came to us, it was one 


In the beginning, however, ! would liketo know, || commerce in one part of the Union only, and | which should pass, and therefore I am anxious to 
that T may fully understand the Senator, whether || when the same necessity is shown in another part, : é 

1] am to understand him as claiming the exercise of || whether on the Atlantic coast or high up our riv- || ment, now under consideration, when it was up 

ers, refuse it, without going in the very teeth of || before, and I should vote for it again if itdepended 

this provision of the Constitution, which declares || on that amendment alone; but I shall vote against 

eral course; thatis, toexpend money for the survey |) that no preference shall be given to the ports of || it now, because I think it better for the safety of 


this power which he advocated the other day, and 
to which I objected, as inconsistent with his gen- 


|| keep it as it was. I voted for the particular amend- 
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Te Mr. President, my principal object in rising 











yas to advert, for a moment, to some of the argu- | 


qeots used by the honorable Senator from Tennes- 
a (Mr. JowneEs,} in relation to this subject. The 
.noravle Senator from Tennessee, as has been 


one frequently in this debate, alluded to platforms | 


» rather & sneering manner, and he has taken 


day a view of platforms generally which | | 


suppose will apply to the Whig as well as to the 
Democratic platform. 1 understood him to iuti- 
mate that there was something in platforms differ- 


‘oe from the Constitution; something in contrast, 


or in opposition to the Constitution of the country; | 


and that, therefore, platforms were not to be sworn 
o, or not to beadhered to. Now, so far from there 
peing any conflict or contrast between the platform 
ofa party and the Constitution, I have always 
thought that the very object of the platform of a 
varty was to give their construction to the Con- 
eitution, their interpretation of it, to pledge them- 
selves to adopt a particular line of policy in carry- 
ing out the powers conferred by the Constitution. 
Why, then, should the gentleman come here and 
ontrast the platform with the Constitution, and 
ask us to adhere to the Constitution and not to 
the platform ? Would the gentleman have us be- 
lieve that his party, or any other party has adopt- 
ed a platform inconsistent with the Constitution? 
Have they adopted a platform which they do not 
think a conscientious interpretation of the Consti- 
wtion warrants? I can assure the gentleman that 
if his party has done so, minehas not. The Dem- 
ocratic platform is our construction of the Consti- 
tution. 
But, sir, the position thus taken by the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee in regard to platforms, has 
something in it which | hope will elicit the atten- 
tion of the people of the country of all parties. His 
party, | believe, at the last presidential election, 
and I think at some others, but certainly at the 
ast, ran their candidate without any platform. 
Their principles were to be inferred from their can- 
didates and their course. They decided to make no 
platform. As it very often happens when people 
are silent and non-committal, and weare left to in- 
fer what ought to be declared, it did turn out that 
at the last presidential election—and it necessarily 
will always turn oat when there is no platform— 
some persons were cheated. In one portion of the 
Union it was said the candidate entertained a par- 
ticular set of opinions which were entertained in 
that quarter, and in another quarter different opin- 
ions were held, and there was no platform to refer 


to. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are doing pretty much 
the same thing now. 

Mr. DOWNS. They are doing the same thing 
now, but a little worse. J am afraid that, find- 
ing that the old catch would not do; finding that 
the same stratagem would not apply twice; that 
the mum system would not do again, for the occur- 
rences of the last presidential election were too re- 
cent to induce an exact revival of it, they were 
afraid to resort to it. 

Mr. BADGER. I am very sorry to interfere 
with my friend from Louisiana, but I must really 


ask if his remarks are pertinent to the river and 
harbor bill ? 


Mr. DOWNS. 
party were so tender on this point. I did not 
know that their sensibilities were so easily touched ; 
but finding that out, I shall touch them a little 
more. [{Laughter. 

Mr. BADGER. I have no other objection to 
the touching except that I think if the Senator 
from Louisiana is a friend to the bill, it would be 
a great deal better for him to let us have a vote 
Upon it, than to be occupying the time of the Sen- 
ate in discussing party politics. 

_Mr. DOWNS. - The gentleman, then, does not 
like a discussion of Whig policy? 

Mr. BADGER. I do not object to the gentle- 
man’s discussing it when we have time. 

Mr. DOWNS. I shall occupy but a little while, 
for lam never long at anything. (Laughter.) The 

hig party, it seems, at this time, have not de- 
pended on the silent policy of the last canvass; 
Indeed there were some of their own party who 
rebelled against it. If I understand the history of 
the times aright, there were some of them who 
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I did not know that the Whig | 


would not go into the common council, who would 
not concur in the result of that council, unless a 
platform was laid down. Well, a platform was 
laid down. The honorable Senator from Tennes- 
see, | believe, acted a very conspicuous part in 
|| tion. Sir, we have already had some reason for 
misgivings of the fidelity with which the platform 


| of the Whig party will be adhered to; because, | 


within a very few days after it was adopted, we 
found in one section of the Union the most decided 
‘| condemnation of it. ‘The strongest epithets of de- 
| nunciation and of contumely were heeped upon it. 
| But I did hope that in another quarter of the Union 
—in that section from which the Senator from 
Tennessee and myself come—there would have 
been a very different disposition, and that there 
the Whig party would have adhered to their plat- 
form,as laid down by their convention. Now, 
am | to understand, from the jeering manner in 
which the gentleman spoke of platforms, that he 
does not consider that there is any binding obli- 
gation in the Whig platform, but that the South, 
|| as well as the North, may spit upon it and deride 
it? If suchis his understanding, | think it is time 
the country should know it. 
| know very well that the platform of a party has 
not such binding legal obligation that we are sworn 
| to support it; but | have always understood, and 
{ still understand, that where parties solemnly 
adopt a platform, setting forth their principles, and 
make their nominations and promise to sustain 
them, that, if they are not bound legally, they are 
honorably bound as honest men to abide by the 
principles thus laid down, and no party can dis- 
regard them without unfairness. Though | have 
no right to suggest a course to our opponents, | 
must call the attention of the Senate and the pub- 
lic to the fact, that from the course pursued by a 
prominent member of the party, it would seem 
| that in the approaching contest, as in the last, 
although a platform has been adopted, it is a mere 
form; that nobody is bound by it, but that it may 
be disregarded whenever the interests of any por- 
tion of the party seem to require itto do so. ‘Lhe 
gentleman and his party may adopt what course 
they please in regard to platforms; but I for one 
shall cease to be a member of the Democratic party 
if that party pursue a different course. I say, 
whatever course he or his party may think proper 
to adopt, land my party, coming together through 
solemn council, and laying down a set of prinet- 
ples, feel bound in honor and fairness to carry 
them out faithfully and fully, and I do not think 
the public would be treated with fairness by pur- 
suing a different course. 

Mr. President, there is another point in the 
honorable gentleman’s argument to which | wish 
to advert. He has argued this question as to 
amendments with a great deal of warmth, as 
though it were a question between the Eastand the 
West. Now, Ido not understand that it is so. 
I do not see any reason why the gentleman should 
rally the West. Is he a stronger advocate for 
western interests than myselfand many others? | 
| come much farther South and much farther West 

than he does; and | think | am identified by my 
feelings and my course as much with the West 
/asany one here. I would go as far to promote 
western interests, and would contend as strenu- 
ously for a fair distribution of these appropriations 
to the West as any one. Is this question of 
amendments to be made a test between the Kast 
and the West? Look at the amendments which 
have been adopted, making appropriations. Are 
not a great many of them for the East? I think 
almost as many, if not quiteas many, amendments 
have been putin for the East as for the West. 
The amount put in for the West may be a little 
' more than for the East, or it may be less; I donot 

know how thatis. But still, taking the bill as it 

is, either with or without its amendments, I think 
| its character, as to the distribution of its benefits 

between the East and the West, is about the same. 
| I do not think there is any reason for rallying the 
|| feelings of the West in favor of the amendments, 
because they are no more locally interested in them 
| than the East. There is no necessity then for 
‘| rallying the West against the East. Amendments 
‘| have been put in for the Rappahannock and many 
| other rivers in the East, which I consider as clearly 
| without the principle on which I have acted and 


forming the Whig platform, and in that Conven- | 
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on which the Democratic party have acted. But 
they have been inserted in the bill, and | wish to 


| see them stricken out. I think the statement 


made the other day by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, [Mr. Hamuty,} who 
has looked very carefully into the subject, shows 
very clearly that, with regard to the distribution 
of appre priations, the bill 1s not unfair. 

As long as this contest continues, the more I 
become convinced that a general system of inter- 
nal improvements by the Government of the 
United Siates will never be permanently and sat- 
isfactorily gotten up. Whenl came here, | was, 
as | am yet,in theory, in favor of reasonable, and 
proper, and national improvements. This is the 
second great debate on this subject in which | have 
been engaged since I have been here. The first 
one staggered my opinions, to a great extent, as 
to the practicability of these appropriations, But 
it was not so full as this debate has been, and is 
likely to be. I feel confident, now, that the his- 
tory of this debate shows, and I predict that, pass 
this bill or not, cut it down or extend it, the same 
feelings which actuate Congress now will actuate 
them hereafter; and the difficulties will be so great 
that I fear a reasonable and proper system never 
can be adopted. Consequently, if we pass this 
bill we shall go on for a few years with a partial 
system, and it will, in the end, be destroyed. Is 
not the history of this bill a proofof that? The 
bill came from the House. It had been long and 
carefully debated there. It came to us from the 
immediate representatives of the people, who, we 
are to suppose, have better means than any one 
else of understanding the wants of their districts. 
The bill has come before us at the last days of the 
session. Now, if particular local interests are to 
be insisted upon with such pertinacity whenever 
a bill comes up—particularly when there is only 
to be a recess of three months, when we will come 
back here and can have another bill—if Senators 
cannot be induced to forbear, but will bring for- 
ward their measures, when there is such an unrea- 
sonable disposition now, it is proof to my mind 
that this system never can be made permanent; 
that it will always bein danger of being overload- 
ed; that you cannot confine these improvements 
toa reasonable extent, but that you will apply 
them to local measures; that there is no general 
line of demarkation by which one can easily be 
distinguished from another. Therefore, as it 
would be utterly impossible and unjust, as I ex- 
plained the other day, to havea special and partial 
system of improvements, it must fall. 1 predict 
that this will be the result, whether you pass this 
bill or not. If you could have a moderate system 
you might have some expectation of keeping it 
within proper bounds. But when it is seen that 
whatever system we commence will be carried to 
such an extreme that it cannot be kept within 
moderate bounds, (especially when there are so 
few reasons for urgency as at this time,) I have 
almost come to the conclusion, and | think the 
people will come to it, that the system is imprac 
ticable, and must be abandoned, as it has been 
abandoned for the last seven or eizht years. 

I wish, therefore, to express the hope that the 
Senate will take the bill as it came from 
Let us refrain from amendments. There is but 
a very short time till. the next session, and then 
we can add anything to the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, it 
was certainly very far from my intention to have 
involved in this question party polities of an 
sort. I had supposed that the honorable Senator 


ie House 


' from Louisiana, {Mr. eel was with us for 


this bill. The remarks which | made on the sub- 
ject of platforms were made with reference to the 
discrepancies of opinion between the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber. I understood the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Apams] 
to understand the platform in one way, and the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 
and the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dove ras,]} and the honorable Senator from Louisi- 
ana, (Mr. Downs,] to understand it differently. 
The whole contest about platforms has been on the 
other side ofthe Chamber. I am notawarethat there 
is a particle of difference here on the subject with 
the Whigs; but I believe there is a perfect coin- 
cidence between their opinions and those declared 
by their convention. 


oa eS, 


Perini Beet 
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Now, the only point that I feel called upon to 
notice, in reply to the honorable Senator from 
Louisiana, is this: He says, why call up the feel- 
ings of ene portion of the country against an- 
other—the West against the East? Certainly, if 
the Senator had listened to my remarks, he would 
have seen that they were not calculated to produce 
any such effect; because I declared distinctly a 
truth, which | think every Senator here si be 
bound to admit, that, in the dispensation of the 
patronage of this Government, that portion of the 
country to which | belong has enjoyed but a very 
small portion, taken in connection with the aggre- 
gate. Sir, we contribute more to the foreign 
commerce of this country than any other portion 
of it. The consumption of our portion of the 
country of the fabrics of foreign countries is 
greater than any other portion. ‘Then, according 
to the only principle known to us, we are paying 
into the Federal Treasury our full, and just, and, 
in fact, over-proportion, according to the popula- 
tion; and when patronage comes to be dispensed 
in the States—l mean when improvements are to 


be made—the past history of the country shows | 


that we have enjoyed a very small proportion. So 
far from arraying one section against the other, my 
argument was to appeal to our Atlantic sea-board 
friends to come up and supply that omission, and 
render us that justice which we had a right to de- 
mand and claim. 

I said further, distinctly, that I was ready to 
vote for this bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives, or as it now stood amended. I 
think | am a little more consistent in that than the 
gentleman himself. The gentleman thinks this 
bill, with the amendments put into it, goes a little 
too far. According to my conception of our 
powers under the Constitution of the country, it 
does not go too far. He differs with me on that, 
and thinks it goes too far. As to the question of 
right and justice, it does seem to me, that no man 
cau misapprehend the difference; but it must be 
conceded that the bill, as it now stands before the 
Senate, enlarged as it is, renders more equal jus- 
tice to the various portions of the country than 
the bill as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The only question which I apprehend the Sena- | 


tor desires to reach is, whether the bill will be 
safer if it be left as it came from the House, or as 
it now stands; or it may be, that he objects to 
some of the amendments. If so, when they pass 
in review before us, we shall have an opportunity 
of striking them out; but let us not make a general 
sweep, and strike all out. The objection which 


i made to the proposition of my friend from lowa || 


was, that we ought not to make the vote on this 
question a test vote, whether or not we would 
strike out all the amendments. 

The remark which I made about the platform, 
was notin regard to platforms generally, but as 
to differences of opinion between the construction 
given by the political friends of the Senator— 
some of them saying that this bill was not within 
the purview and meaning of their platform, and 
others believing that it was. Hence, I said that 
we were not here to legislate by platforms; that 
the simple question was not to determine here in 
regard to his own convictions, but as to the con- 
stitutional power of doing this, and the justice of 
doing it. repeat, | am ready to vote for this bill, 
either as it came from the House, or as it now 
stauds. | prefer it, however, as it now stands, 
because [ think it is more equal and just to the | 
various sections of the Union. 

Mr. ATCHISON. | understand the proposition 
before the Senate to be, that the Senate disagree | 
to the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question before the Senate is on 
concurrence in the first amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ATCHISON. It amounts to the same 
thing. The question is to agree or disagree. Now, 
I believe that every amendment which has been 
made to this bill—admitting the principle upon 
which the bill is based to be correct—is an improve- 
ment upon the bill, because it goes to distribute | 
more equally, and, I believe, more beneficially the 
funds to be taken for this purpose from the Treas- | 
ury. Take the Tennessee river, and compare that | 
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with some of the appropriations made in this bill. 
Is not that river one of more importance in a com- 


mercial point of view, in a national point of view, | 
' than the Bayou La Fourche in Louisiana, or the | 


Appomattox or James rivers in Virginia, or the || itcame tous. Why not strike it out? |; is 
Trinity or Colorado rivers in Texas? Although } a work of national importance. It does not om 
there is no appropriation here for theimprovement within your rule. omy 
of thése rivers, yet there isan appropriation for || I think that the amendments are decided ; 
their survey. do not wish my friends from || provements to the bill. I shall sustain th - 


Texas to suppose, that I mean any disrespect to 
the State of ‘l'exas, or her great rivers, by this 
comparison, 
propriations for rivers of no greater importance, 
| the Texas rivers ought to be included also. 
| ‘Then an amendment has been adopted inserting 


in the bill an additional appropriation of $150,000 || 


| for the construction of snag-boats, to be used on 
| the ermngss the Ohio, the Arkansas, and the 
Missouri. 1old that to be a great improvement 

| upon the bill. For it seems to be admitted on all 
| hands, that the appropriations made for those ob- 


| jects will amount to nothing, unless this addition || 


| be made. I think that the amendment increasing 
Red river from $50,000 to $100,000 is a decided 
improvement upon the bill, 1f you intend to attain 
that object at all. 

So I believe that almost every other amendment 
proposed to the bill has been an improvement upon 
it. Then, to disagree to these amendments is to 


or three days in the discussion of this bill. 
_of these amendments have been made by very 

large majorities in their favor, and some of them 
| without opposition at all. 

I do not say that | shall vote for the bill as 
amended, but I consider that the amendments are 
a decided improvement on it as it came from the 

| House of Representatives. My friend from Loui- 
| siana, the other day, made objection to a certain 


/amendment for the survey of the Rappahannock | 
| river—a river of decided commercial importance— || 


a larger stream, watering a larger district of coun- 
| try, with a larger commerce, than some other 

rivers contained in the bill. I do not see how he 
| can reconcile it to himself to vote for the bill with 
that appropriation in it. I cannot well see the 


|, consistency of his position, in opposition to the 


| amendment for the Rappahannock, and his support 


|| of some other provisions in the bill, such as for 
|| Bayou La Fourche. 
| Mr. DOWNS. The gentleman seems to have 


| forgotten entirely a debate which was gotten up the 
other day. He objects now to the appropriation 
for the improvement of the Bayou ka Fourche, 
and seems to think that is obnoxious to the®ob- 
jection I made to the appropriation for the Rap- 
pahannock. 
ered that the objection did not apply, because the 
Bayou La Fourche had been obstructed by the 
United States in time of war, and the object of the 
improvement was to remove those obstructions. 
I said then, that I was informed that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce had documents before them 
| which would show that fact. And those who 
_ framed this bill must have been satisfied from the 
| facts I stated, that the Bayou La Fourche formed 
an exception to the rule, and therefore they put 
it in the bill. I cited facts to show that the appro- 
priation was necessary; but I stated that if these 
facts were not so, | would be willing to strike out 
the appropriation. 
The gentleman is not so triumphant in showing 


my inconsistency in this matter as he seems to | 


suppose. It is a matter of very little consequence 
to me. But | do think, that where the United 
States create an obstruction to the navigation of a 
| stream, however small it may be; if they break 


of war, however doubtful might be the power to 
make the improvement, they would have the right 
/to remove the impediment which they had thus 
placed in the way. 
Mr. ATCHI 


N. Well, I will give up the 


| Bayou, although I am told that it is dry when- | 


ever the Mississippi is low. 


| Mr. DOWNS. The United States made it so. | 


| Mr. ATCHISON. I have discovered this: that 


| where an appropriation is for an improvement 


| somewhat more constitutional than it would be if 


I admit, that if other States get ap- | 


the appropriation for the removal of the raft of | 


say at once that the Senate has been foolishly and | 
wantonly disposing of its time during the last two | 
Most | 


I said the other day, that I consid- | 


up a railroad, or a canal, or anything else in time | 


within the limits of our own State, it renders it | 











and Butler. ze 


___ [Angus 24, 


i] -, : : 

| it were in another State. Now, I want the Sen», 
to look at the Appomattox—a stream = 

told is navigable for twelve miles—a sm 


emptying into James river. {t was in 


that ] am 
all stream 
the bill ars 


€ amend. 
1; and, | 


‘ Senate | 
favor of so doing. If the bill must pass, |e ‘ m 


|| in its very best and most unobjectionable form 

| If I understand the argument of the Senator, jt 
/amounts to this: If the Senate amend the bill 
there is danger of losing it by the action of th, 
|| House of Representatives. Now, there is nothine 
|| in that argument; for this bill has passed the 

House of Representatives by a large majority; anq 
| the Senator from Tennessee tells ‘you that hi be. 
| lieves the amendment made to it proposing adqj- 

tional appropriations, will strengthen rather than 
weaken it in the House. But suppose it should 
not be acted on during the present session. | 
venture to say, that if we send the bill to the 
|| House to-day, they will act upon it this session, 
|| If we should send it to them to-day, there would 
|| be one week left from now till the close of the ses. 
| sion; and if it reaches them, they will act upon it 
under the previous question, or they will find some 
rule by which to pass it through before the close 
of the session. eae its enemies should be 
able to postpone it till next session ,—for that is all 
they can do,—then, as I understand, the bill will be 
‘| upon their Calendar for action, according to the 
joint rules of the two Houses, at an early period 
of the next session. If they had strength to pass 
the bill originally, they will hardly reject tha 
|| amendments; but if they should reject the amend- 
|| ments, we can then back out. So that, if the 
| Senate believe these amendments to be right—and 
| they certainly have indicated that by very large 
| votes, sometimes by yeas and nays, and some- 
| times on a division, and sometimes without a 
division—I see no objection to their agreeing to 
them all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, [ shall not 
go at large into this subject by any means, but | 
shall say a few words. I distinctly understand 
from all parties who are friendly to this bill, that 
|| the great matter now is to commence a system of 

internal improvements. 

Mr. CASS. Continue, not commence. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some of the friends of the bill 
wish to reject the amendments which have been 
| made. Others say adopt them because they make 


|| meats which have been voted into the bil 
|| trust, there will be a majority of the 








| the bill stronger. I believe with my friend from 
Missouri that the more amendments you put, and 
| the more diffusive you distribute the bounties of 
the Government, the stronger you will make a bill 
| like this, in public estimation. 

\| Sir, I belong to a very small party in relation to 
|| this question, but I can say this much in parting 
with the question, that we can refer with pride to 
the past so far as it regards the opinions of those 
who have formed judgments upon it; and although 
we have not hope for the future, still we can 
perform the humble office of standing upon the 
watch-tower, and at least have the courage of say- 
ing when we see storms ahead when others choose 
to conceal the sight from their view. 

Sir, | know very well that so far as regards the 
State I represent, not a dollar has ever been ap- 
|| propriated by this Government for internal im- 
provements, and I believe that according to the 
‘| notions which now prevail, not a dollar can ever 
be appropriated to her, and I believe not a dollar 
| will ever be asked by the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

What I intended to say, when I rose, was in 
|| answer to my friend from Michigan, [Mr. | 
and to say to him that I have heretofore reli 

much upon the vigilance of party opposition. 

believe it is a salutary influence to have the vigi- 
|| lance of party opposition to a prevailing Adminis- 
| tration. If the measure which is now before us 
‘| had been introduced twenty years ago, it would 
|| have received condemnation from men who now 
|| approve it. I regard this as a great transition meas- 
|| ure, in which both parties are likely to concur, and 





| party jealousy or party organization. From this 
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ceforth, I believe, we shall have nothing like | 
»» distinctions of party; and although it is said 
opetimes that party spirit is to be deplored, as 
j believe it is, yet, sir, it has been one of the se- | 
aaties of this Government that one party has 
en in opposition to another, and has, in some 
gasure, controlled it in the estimation of public 
inion. But if this distinction is to be obliter- 
ved now, in regard to this bill, we are passing a | 
oeasure Which, in my opinion, will lay the found- 
gon of a great Imperial Union, to be erected upon | 
neruins of the Constitution. You may havea 
sion, you may have the worst of unions, a union 
» which both parties concur to appeal to the 
Treasury for a distribution of money, on the 
ound that the different sections of the country 
eto live by the bounties of the Government. 
sir, the worst sentiment that can be expressed by 
a free people is, that it looks here to the Govern- 
nent for bounty to give it existence and protec- 


von. The section which I represent wants none || 


of your bounties. All -_ ask is to be let alone. 
They can take care of themselves. They ask 
yothing from this unjust distribution of the public 
easure to build up one section at the expense of 
ynother. If the money, which is to be appropri- | 
ated for public purposes, is to be appropriated as 
bounty—where does it come from? Does it come 
from the section that asks the bounty? If so, 





why should not the amendment of my friend from |, 
lilinois [Mr. Doveras] prevail ? 1] 


When the Constitution was originally framed, 
it was understood that there would be likely to be | 
jemands for improvements, and with that view it 
was ieft to the local communities to make up, by 
tonnage duties, the means of improving their local 
ports and harbors. That was the understanding 
when it was adopted. The very fact of that pro- 
vision being in the Constitution, presupposes that 
there were local inequalities which were to be sup- 
plied and overcome by the very means indicated 
in the Constitution—allowing improvements to be 
made by the local authorities, by the means there 
indicated. It was never understood then that this 
Government should have the power of reducing 
mountains, raising up valleys, and making equal- 
ity, by distributing the funds of one section for | 
the benefit of another. And, in saying this, I 
hope it will not be regarded as a serious reproach 
that I think with Mr. Madison, that I think 
with Mr. Monroe, that in some respects I think 
with General Jackson, or that I think with Mr. 
Polk, in his admirable message vetoing a bill of 
similar character to this. 

It is said, however, that I stand here on this 
question in opposition to my late distinguished 
and venerable colleague, (Mr. Calhoun.) Why, 
sir, when Mr. Calhoun himself was here, I stood 
up in the Senate to vindicate my views. I told 
him—and I said so in the face of the country—that 
| thought the greatest mistake he ever committed, 
was in the views which he expressed in his report | 
upon the memorial of the Memphis Convention. 
I neither understood it then, nor do I understand 


itnow; but he invariably replied, that, admitting || 


that it was a change from the early practice of the | 
Government, yet, when the Constitution was 
adopted, we had nothing but the Atlantic sea- 
board—that this great Mississippi interest was then 
unknown to the Constitution. He said to me, 
here is the Mississippi, which has been acquired 
by treaty from France, an interest equally import- 
ant, at least, to the Atlantic, and shall it be with- | 
out the protection of the Constitution, awd with- 
out such protection as the Atlantic sea-board has 


heretofore derived from distributions of money? |, 





My reply to Mr. Calhoun, however, was that I 
much preferred amending the Constitution to vio- | 
lating it. Ido not undertake to say that if our | 
forefathers had had disclosed to them the state of 
things which now exist, they would not have made 
adequate provision in the Constitution, to allow 
Us to make appropriations for the regulation of 
commerce upon the Mississippi. But the Consti- | 
tution standsas itis. Lawsare stationary. Things | 
are progressive. Events have not changed the | 
import and true intendment of that Constitution, | 
and yet you are evading it by compromises and | 
constructions, and it is no longer the Constitution 
that it was. Jt has lost its identity. But I am 
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say that the minority will have no security under 
a written Constitution, if their rights are to be 
violated by constructions, and compromises, and 
plattorms. 

I know that Mr. Calhoun entertained the views 
that the Mississippi could assume the complexion 
of a national river, because there were many 
States upon its borders. I differed with him then, 
and | i so now, with great respect, because, 
while I believe that the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana might form a compact to keep it open 
| between those two States, Tennessee and Arkan- 


| sas, above Missisippi and Louisiana, could also 


make compacts, and so on from the mouth of the 
river to its source. I have no idea that, because 


| one State makes a compact with another, it loses | 


its power to make acompact withathird. Why, 
the very article of the Constitution, which was | 
referred to yesterday by the honorableSenatorfrom | 
Illinois, and upon which he founded his amend- | 
ment, that compacts could be formed by the States, | 
shows that these local improvements could be 
/ made by the States, and could be borne by the 
States. 
| It was at onetime supposed that a United States 
Bank was absolutely necessary to regulate the | 
| currency, and as long as we relied on that prop it 
| was believed that we could not do without it; but 
| scarcely had the United States Bank been broken | 
down than the commercial connections of the | 
United States became much more intelligent and )} 
| close; and commercial communications throughout | 
the United States are now much more intelligent 
_ and direct than before the United States Bank was 
destroyed, and for the very reason that exchanges 
| have supplied its place. 
If the Federal Government now assumes the 
| jurisdiction over rivers in my State, it excludes the 
jurisdiction of the State. My friend from Vir- 


| ginia (Mr. Hunter] touched upon a matter which || 


I have thought of a great deal in relation to this | 
subject; and that is that the United States have an | 
exclusive jurisdiction, or they have no jurisdiction 
| atall, with regard to the rivers in the different 
States. Take Georgia, sir,—for | choose not to 
illustrate anything in South Carolina,—suppose 
that the United States should undertake to clear 
out the Ocmulgee river, and Georgia undertook to 
a and say, ‘* No, you are not to clear it out, 

ut we will clear it out according to our own 
| policy.’’ If the United States have exclusive juris- 
| diction over commerce, they can, in such a case, 


| supersede Georgia; and let it once be understood | 


| that the United States shall take jurisdiction of this 
| subject, and it will paralyzeand exclude the States 


|| from any interference at all in the improvement of 


their rivers and harbors. Yes, sir, there is but 
one proposition upon this subject. If the power 
is exclusive in the United States, it is exclusive 
the moment it asserts its jurisdiction, and concur- 
rent until it does assert it. But, when the United 
States undertakes to make it exclusive, then it 
| asserts the great power which I have heard so 
| much praised here, of an unlimited empire. Yes, 
sir, of an Imperial Union superseding everything, 
like the poligarchy which has heretofore prevailed 
in relation to State sovereignty. 1 know there are 
those who maintain that the sooner State sover- 
eignty is obliterated the better; there are those 
who maintain that, in the first formation of this 
Constitution, State sovereignty ought not to have 
| been recognized, but that from the beginning this 
should have been one consolidated empire, having 
one head and a perpetual Senate, with the dis- 
tinctions of State sovereignty entirely obliterated. 
Such was not the understanding of our forefathers 
in the organization of this Government, but such 
is likely to be the result of any measure of this 
kind when there is no party opposition, when 
| parties concur in it. And when gentlemen under- 
| take to speak of parties on this subject, 1 wish to 
be oheseed--5 egealt candidly—I am not dis- 
| posed to be deceived by naines. 
| This is said not to be a general system of inter- 
nal improvements. But it is a general system of 
local improvements; having, in many respects, 
| none of the elements of nationality, going for the 
| improvement of small streams that could never be 
| regarded at all, in any point of view, as having a 
national complexion. It isasystem founded upon 


hot one of those who will consent to fall in with || combinations of adverse interests. It is a system 


the miserable temptations of expediency, but I 


founded upon the combinations of those who | 
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choose to adopt it, and to the exclusion of those 
who, from conscientious scruples, are bound to 
oppose it. 

{ heard the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Smirn) yesterday allude to South Carolina, and 
say that she had received the bounties of this Gov- 
ernment in the shape of forts in the harbor of 
Charleston, and that it was not to be permitted 
that the same bounties should not be bestowed 
upon othersections of this Union. Mr. President, 
one word upon that subject. Fort Moultrie was 
not won by your treasure. Fort Moultrie, sir, 
was not won by the treasure of the United States. 
lt was won when South Carolina, thank God! 
was a separate and independent Commonwealth. 
It was won by the blood of Carolinians. The 
honorable gentleman alluded to Fort Sumter. Sir, 
that has been a fort for the benefit of northern 
contractors. The ships of Maine have brought 
bricks there to make it. Contractors from Maine 
and Massachusetts have had exclusive jurisdiction 
over it, and the very last thing we would ask would 
be such a fort, erected for such purposes, retaining 
only one glory connected with South Carolina, and 


| that is the name of Sumter. We do not want 


your forts. But, has it come to this, that we are 
to be told that forts and arsenals, built for the com- 
mon defense of the country, shall be identified with 
a local improvement, as though it was a bounty 
upon South Carolina! Sir, not a dollar has ever 
been expended by the Federal Government for 
internal improvements in South Carolina, and I 
suppose not a dollar will ever be, according to the 
system which is likely to be adopted here. We 
are to be entirely isolated from this measure. 
W ould that be an objection to me if there were an 
article of the Constitution authorizing it? Notat 
all. If we enter into a compact we will observe it. 

I do not undertake to say that the commerce of 
the Mississippi might not be regulated—not by a 
violation of the Constitution, or under the miser- 
able pretext of platforms and compromises, or un- 
der the still more dangerous influence of construc- 
tion. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bexr} 
the other day—I thought in a not very appropriate 
manner, certainly | did not regard it as very apre- 
pos at the time—said we should come up and sur- 
render, and go with the majority and regulate this 
system, so that there might be some safety in it, 
and then he chose to say of me as the type of the 
party, as Nathan said unto David, ** Thou art the 
man.’’ Sir, if I chose to retort, | think I might 
say that | stand in the condition of the poor man 
whose pet lamb was taken for the rich man’s feast 
—the honorable gentleman standing in the situa- 
tion of the rich man who took the lamb from his 
neighbor for the feast of the stranger—and I might 
with greater propriety, say to him as Nathan said 
to David, alluding to him as the type of his party, 
‘* Thou art the man’’ who will bring about these 
dangers to this Constitution. Yes, sir, | heard the 
gentleman openly avow himself in favor of the 
tariff, the compromise, and all those measures un- 
der which the Constitution of the country is likely 
to crumble into dust. Sir, I tell the gentleman 
that I shall never sacrifice the opinions which I 
entertain, because they are the convictions of my 
conscience. 

I know that I cannot have any influence to de- 
feat this measure. I know that this system of 
legislation will perhaps go on. And when! heard 
my friend from Mississippi, (Mr. Apams,] the 
other day, rise and appeal to the Constitution, it 
did look to me like one of those old-fashioned, 
evangelical preachers coming to descant upon true 
Gospel doctrines in the presence of one of those 
white-handkerchief gentlemen of the pulpit, who 
regard the Bible as a species of elegant literature, 
on which to make rhetorical displays. I thought 
my friend had a great deal of courage when he 
came forth in the midst of such an assembly as 
this, (who look upon the Constitution as a curious 
specimen of literature, rather than as a guide to 
control their operations:) but he did it, and he did 
it well, and like an evangelical preacher disposed 
to stick to Gospel. [Laughter.] I know I stand 
in an assembly opposed to me. I know my opin- 
ions have but little influence here, but they are the 
opinions of many great men. Allow me to say 
that I am not vain enough to believe that anything 
which I can say now will reach very far into pos- 
terity. Sir, the period of Augustus was the most 
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dangerous period in Roman history. 


0: ; 
It was in || first amendment made as in Committee of the 


the reign of Augustus that it was said there were | 


no parties. The throne and the monarchy had 
superseded the republic. And so when parties 


choose to give up their opposition to measures | 


which they have heretofore considered objection- 
able, I say it is the very beginning of decay. 
have no security when we have no parties. 


We 


We | 


may have, as my friend from Michigan said, a | 
most magnificent exhibition of national greatness, | 


perhaps, for a few years to come, greater than an 
other. The vigor of the Roman Republic had 


; ; : : sippi, Ohjo, Missouri, Arkansas and other western rivers 
infused itself even in the Empire, and preserved || , ; : : 


it from decay for many centuries. 
or eight hundred years to grow up under the influ- 
ence of the Republic, and it took half that time to 
decay under the degeneracy of this very no-party 
system that is spoken of. 

I hear gentlemen say, ‘* We are opposed to a 
general system of internal improvements; we are 


It took seven | 


in favor of a national system; we are in favor of 


this object and that object;”’ and it turns out that | 


my friend from Louisiana considers that Bayou 


La Fourche is national; and I suppose the Senators | 
; i 


from New York will say that Little Sodus is na- 
tional. Every one makes an improvement national, 
according to his locality. It is evident that there 
is no Procrustean rule by which you can judge of 
the nationality of an object. 
doxical as it may sound, seems to depend on 
locality. fam afraid that even the Appomattox 
has been made out to be a national river; at an 

rate, my friends from Virginia have been prett 

spunky about it thus far. But [ beg pardon of 
the Senate for saying so much. I intend to stand 


Nationality, para- | 


out to death; I will be the last of the Mohicans | 


upon these old-fashioned doctrines. 


Mr. BROOKE. 
proposition under consideration is to strike out all 


Mr. President, I believe the | 


the amendments that have been made as in Com- | 


mittee of the Whole. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in | 


the chair.) ‘The proposition is on concurring in 


the first amendment made as in Committee of the | 


W hole. 


Mr. BROOKE. I dislike very much to appeal 


to the ** higher law,’’ because | am not, in the or- | 


dinary acceptation of the term, a ** higher law”’ 
man; but on this occasion | will appeal to the 
‘*higher law,” and I appeal to the volume [ hold 
in my hand (the Bible) as affording a precedent 
why the amendments that have been put in by the 


Senate as in Committee of the Whole should not | 


be rejected. I look upon this bill as a sort of ark 
set afloat upon the waters of public opinion, and I 
do not want the gates shut down until we all get 
in. I find hy reference to this volume o! ‘* higher 
law’’ that when the ark of Noah was set afloat 
there went into it ‘every beast after his kind, 


‘and all the cattle after their kind, and every creep- | 


‘ing thing that creepeth upon the earth after his 


‘bird of every sort. And they went in unto Noa 

‘into the ark, two and two of all flesh, « lierein is 
‘ the breath of life. ’ 
‘in male and female of all flesh as God had com- 
‘manded him, and the Lord shut himin.’’ Now, 
sir, lam opposed to shutting down the doors of 
this ark until we all get in. If tried last even- 
ing to get in my little beast or bird or whatever 
you may please to call it, but I was shut out. 
was told, however, that when the bill should be 
reported to the Senate, the doors of this ark would 
be opened again, and now I find that the proposi- 
tion is to close them down—not only on the beasts, 


1 
| 
| 
| 





} 


W hole, which is to strike out— 


} 
** For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 


sippi river, below the rapids; the Ohio, including the re- || ¢ 


pairs of the dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and 
the Arkansas rivers, $260,000 ?’°— 


and to insert: 


* For the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- || 


sippi river, below the rapids, $90,000; the Ohio, including 


the repairs of the dam at Cumberland Island, #90,000; the || almost worse than nothing. 


Missouri and the Arkansas rivers, each, $40,000; and for 
the construction and repair of snag- boats, dredge-boats, dis- | 
charging-scows, and machinery to be used on the Missis- 





$150,000,» 


amendment, by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 37, 


The question being taken on concurring in this | 
nays 15; ds follows: 
| 
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and Walker. 


" 


it was determined by the examining board 











erly his duties as 
Senator here, and to see that the appropriati, . 
which are made be properly expended, But, | 
an assure him, and the Senate, that if he knew as 
much about this matter as myself, and every .. 
son living in Milwaukie, and every vesse| an 
upon the lakes knows, he would know that the 
location of this harbor was almost a nuisance 


He has truly stated that there was an examin. 


ation, and at the time the examination was made 
' 


to lo. 
cate the piers at the mouth of the river, This wag 
in 1843, I believe. That examining board wey, 
on and made examinations and located the piers. 
but itis not the first instance upon the lakes wher, 


Y EAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bell, Borland, Bright, || the first report of an examining board was ascer- 


Brodhead, Brooke, Chase, Dawson, Douglas, Fish 

Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Jones of Iowa, | 
Jones of Tennessee, King, Mallory, Mason, Meriwether, | 
Miller, Morton, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spru- | 


ance, Sumner, Toucey, Underwood, Upham, Wade, and | 
Weller—37. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bradbury, Cass, Clarke, Coop- | 
er, Davis, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of | 
lowa, Downs, Hale, Pearce, Pratt, and Walker—15. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 


All the other amendments made as in Commit- | 
tee of the Whole were concurred in, with the ex- 
ception of that in relation to the improvement of 
the harbor of Milwaukie and the harbor of Wau- | 
kegan, reserved at the request of Mr. Davis, and | 
the amendmentin relation to the Falls of the Ohio, 
which was reserved at the request of Mr. Meri- | 
WETHER. 

On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the amendment | 
providing forthe repairs of the piers at New Castle, | 
Delaware, was amended so as to include * the | 
improvement of the harbor.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 
will now be on the first amendment which has 
been reserved, which is, to insert after the appro- | 
priation for the improvement of the harbor of Mil- | 
waukie, the following: 

“To be expended at the point of the Milwaukie river | 
known as the North Cut, surveyed by Lieutenant Centre.” | 

Mr. DAVIS. Since this amendment was made, | 
on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin, | 


Foot, || tained to be erroneous, and where the first location 


of harbor works turned out to beimproper. With 
this little diagram which I have, it will be 


: , , per- 
ceived what this location was. 


At the time it was 


|| made it was recognized and asserted by those ey. 


perienced in navigation upon the lakes, to be im. 
proper. And why, in the name of common sense, 
the harbor should ever have been located there, 
nearly three fourths of a mile out of the city, re. 
quiring a vessel to come in and double this cape, 
which Senators will see by referring to the map 
which I have, and run directly in the teeth of the 
wind that brought her in—for it is an east or north. 
east or southwest wind that can bring her in, and 
only a southwest wind that can carry her up— 


'why the officers should have located the harbor 


there, and required the vessels to run in the teeth 
of an east wind, ora northeast wind, in getting 
up the river, never could be defined by any person 
who had any experience by observation or prac- 
tice at that point. It looks more rational at the 


| first view thata sailor could have determined it 


better—that there [pointing to the diagram] was 
the entrance to the harbor. When you come to 
speak of the Cut, why there was as much of a cut 


|, at the time, almost at the mouth of the river, as 


was required here. Why, it is not one hundred 
feet from the river at that point to the lake shore; 
and the first time that 1 ever crossed the mouth of 
Milwaukie river in my life, I crossed it on my 


have examined the papers in regard to the harbor || horse; and he did not get even the shoes upon his 
| of Milwaukie, and | find this to be the history of |, feet wet. 


that harbor: There has been expended upon it || 


There are occasions when one storm upon that 


about $50,000 in the erection of piers, which stand || lake will entirely fill up the mouth of the river. 


at the natural mouth of the river. ‘The proposi- | 
tion now Is to transfer the position of these works 


There may be twelve feet of water inside, and yet 
a given storm will throw a bar across the mouth 


| to another place, abandoning the old works and || and make dry land there, and when the storm su)- 
| putting them down at a point further north at an || sides and the seas go down, the waters of the river 


artificial cut into the river. There was originally, | above break through the bar and form an opening 


as it appears by the papers which | shall not| for the influx of the water. 
trouble the Senate with reading, at the very outset | case. 


a controversy as to which was the proper point | 
at which to establish these public works. 


directed that a Board of Engineers should go there | 
and settle this question. Consequently three gen- | 


This has been the 


Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator wants the reasons 


In the | for this recommendation of the bureau, I have 


| law making the original appropriation, Congress | them here and can give them to him. 
‘ kind, and every fowl after his kind, and at 
’ 


Mr. WALKER. 1 have no objection to their 
being read, but that will do well enough when | 


| tlemen of character and of skill, Mr. Kerney,| get through. There is really no more mouth for 


| | so put down; and there they are now. 


And they that went in, went || Mr. Williams, and some other gentleman, whose || the navigation of the river at the point called the 


name [do not now recollect, went there, heard | natural mouth than there is at the North Cut. Any 
the parties and examined the matter for them- | person who will go upon the ground will see tha! 
selves, and they came to the conclusion, and rec- | the river is very often stopped up at the mouth, 


ommended to Congress to put down the piers at | 
the natural mouth of the river. The piers were | 
But my | 
friend from Wisconsin supposes that there will | 
be some advantage gained by moving them to | 
another point. ‘The question is whether the Sen- | 
ate will settle that point; or, if they are not satis- | 


birds, and fowls, that were admitted before, but | fied, that they should make some provision, and 


that they are to be closed upon those who are to 
ask for admission, [am opposed to this, and | 
again state that | appeal to the higher law. 
the doors open. 
we all cet in, flesh, fowl, and fish. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa. There were no fish in 
the ark. 


into this. 


the doors until we all have a chance, until we are || amination and report, 


all safely moored in this ark of safety. 
Mr. BRIGHT. 


question, 


o Keep | 
Do not shutdown the gate until | purpose. 


| think it is a very fishy bill any way, | 


this would seem to be more reasonable, for a re- | 
examination of the question, to be decided by a | 
competent tribunal of officers to be collected for that | 


an amendment, if the Senator from Wisconsin | 
will be satisfied with it. 


and the piers being located there at such a time 
they are useless, for vessels cannot avail themselves 
ofthem. My friend from Illinois [Mr. Sarevps| 
has asked me whether there has ever been a ves- 
sel of any importance in our harbor? | answer 
that there has not. None come up but lumber 
vessels and light vessels. No steamboats come I!) 
with the exception of mail boats. Heavily laden 
boats do not come in. Thus you are appropri- 
ating money without giving any benefit to com- 
merce there. Heavy vessels cannot coine in, and 


I shall be perfectly satisfied with such | how is it?) Why here upon the bald lake shore 


there are extended piers out into the river and 


But Lam not willing to | there are warehouses upon them. Vessels go there 


vote to begin new works and abandon old ones || and discharge and receive cargoes. There they 
Mr. BROCKE. Well, I want the fish to get | without some examination. lf the gentleman is receive passengers and there they land passengers. 


ready to take a new board, or any mode he deems | They do not go into the river at all, because they 
and I am opposed to it; but Iam against closing || suitable to have that question settled by a reéx- || would not be secure there. No vessel would un- 


shall be satisfied. 


| dertake to run into the mouth of the river and dou- 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, { do not blame | ble the cape, and run the risk of getting upon the 


e lives remote from the point || 


Task the Chair to state the | the Senator from Massachusetts, in any sense of | marsh to 


'' the term, for interposing the objection which he | come along to take ref 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in | does interpose. 


e left, so that the next vessel that should 
uge would be driven along- 


side of it. That has been the result heretofore. 


the chair.) ‘The question is on coneurring in the || affected by this amendment, and his only desire | More than one accident has happened in conse- 
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once of vessels not being able to get in for pur- 

Tesofrefuge. As I remarked last night, when 

‘rms come up vessels, instead of trying to make 

‘ne harvor for refuge, instead of running into the 

“oth of the river to get secure, get up steam and 
» off into the lake. The storm reaches them, 
od a8 with the Nile and the Boston, to which I 
ferred last night, their pipes are blown away and 
neyare destroyed, ‘The Senators from Illinois 
sgow, and so do the Senators from Michigan—I 

lieve one of those boats was owned in Detroit— 
hat those two boats were destroyed on account of 
ye unfortunate location of the harbor. It is ut- 
erly useless to appropriate money for this harbor 

less itis expended upon a point where it will be 
fsome use. 

The late storm of which Senators have spoken 
ss having done damage to other harbors upon the 
akes, has done great damage to the harbor at Mil- 
yaukie. The city of Milwaukie has been at an 
expense of $400,000 in repairing these piers, but 
they have been broken away. Thesand has got- 
en in between the bank and the piers, and they 
seofnouse. Oneof the piers now stands almost 
diagonally across the mouth of the river. Instead 
of expending money to repair the harbor there, | 
would rather get the old piers out of the way; 
but if you wish to furnish a place of refuge to ves- 
sels to run in, you must apply the money at the 
point named in my amendment. I explained the 
whole matter last night. When a vessel enters | 
from the lake, she cannot get up more than one 
third of a mile until she reaches Walker’s Point, 
near which the Menomonee river comes in, and a 
vessel cannot turn round there; but if you will 
make the appropriation, and expend the money at 
the North Cut, there will be a direct passage from 
the lake to the city, and we shall have as fine a 
harboras any on Lake Michigan. But, if this 
money is not expended in the way I propose, it 
might as well not be expended at all. 

Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin. Mr. President, 
| fully concur with the views presented by my col- 
league, as respects the harbor at the mouth of | 
Milwaukie river. I have from the beginning op- 
posed all amendments to this bill, but having been 
overruled by the Senate, I fully concur in this one. 
| was against making amendments to the bill, be- 
cause 1 believed we should thus jeopardize its fate | 
in the House of Representatives. Wisconsin gets | 
but $53,000 in this bill, for a lake coast of upwards 

of four hundred miles. Milwaukie is one of the | 
principal commercial points of our State. I was | 
a Delegate in the House of Representatives when | 
the original appropriation of $45,009 for its harbor | 
was obtained. The location of the harbor was 
then made by the Topographical Bureau, for 
whom I have the highest respect; but it was loca- 
ted contrary to the wishes of the people of Mil- 
waukie. The corporate authorities of that city 
have uniformly protested against the location of the 
harbor at the mouth of the river, and have as uni- | 
formly been in favor of what is called the Upper 
Cut, which has been fully explained by my col- 
league. I fully concur with him in the views which 
he has presented on the subject. I am sure he is | 
perfectly correct. I know that the north or upper 
cut is much the most proper point for the harbor, | 
and if this appropriation be expended there, it may 
do some good. Therefore, although I originally 
objected to all amendments, for fear of jeopardizing 
the bill, notwithstanding the fact that my State had 
but $53,000 given to her, yet, as a majority of the 
Senate have determined to make amendments to 
the bill, I hope this amendment will be adopted. | 

Mr. PRATT. I hope the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce (Mr. Davis] will with- 
draw his objection to the amendment proposed by 
the Senators from the State of Wisconsin. They | 
are the representatives of the locality. They | 
know—or ought to know, and are at least respon- 
sible to their constituents for what they do, and | 
we ought to give them the credit of knowing— 
better than we do, with regard to the proper ex- 
penditure of money for the benefit of their own | 
immediate constituents. I hope the objection will 
be withdrawn. If their amendment is wrong, 
they, not we, will bear the blame of it. 
_Mr. DAVIS. I donot wish to debate the ques- 
tion. I shall have read the reasons for insisting | 

on the original amendment which were sent to me | 
from the Topographical Bureau. And now what | 


t 
| 


i} 


{| Lf > iene 
I wish to say to the Senate is this: that if you re- 


move this point and make a new opening, accord- 
ing to these statements, into the river from the 
iake, you will not get as much water. You will 
then have to dam the river, as it is stated in these 
reasons, because there isa marsh there half a mile 
wide. 

Mr. WALKER. I desire to correct the state- 
ment of the honorable Senator. The engineers 
have not been on the ground for near ten years, 
and I am sure that at the south bank there is a 
good wharf. That shows what these engineers 
know about the subject. Not having been there 
for ten years, they do not know what the city of 
Milwaukie has done. , 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire that the statement of the 
Topographical Bureau may be read. 

The Secretary was proceeding with the read- 
ing of it, but was interrupted by 

Mr. CASS. If the Senator will only recollect, 
I entertained the same views that he does; but 
here are two Senators from the State, who ask the 
change which the amendment to the amendment 
proposes. That report was made nine years ago; 
and in the tremendous storms that have taken 
place in Michigan, great changes have occurred, of 
the effects of which that report says nothing. 

Mr. DAVIS. If | should happen to be here 
next session, and these facts aredisclosed, | want 
to clear my skirts ofall blame. 

Mr. WALKER. I will clear them if there is 
any difficulty. 

The amendment was then concurred in. 


The next amendment made as in Cormmmittee of 
the Whole was to insert after the word ** Falls,’’ 
before ** $5,000,” in the following clause— 

“ For a survey and examination of the Falls of the Ohio 
river, by a Board of Topographical and Civil Engineers 
to be appointed by the Secretary of War, to report upon 
the expediency of an additional canal around said Falls, 
$5,000?°— 
the following: 


** And the comparative advantages and cost of enlarging 
and extending the present canal at said Falls.’’ 


Mr. MERIWETHER. I offer the following 
as a substitute for that amendment. Strikeout al! 
after the word ** Falls,’’ and insert: 


And the comparative cost, and advantages, and disad- 
vantages of making such an additional canal on the Ken- 
tucky and Indiana shores of the said river, respectively; aud 
also the cost, advantages, and disadvantages of enlarging 
and extending the present canal so as to avoid the rocks at 
Sandy Island, retaining the present locks in their present 
condition, $5,000. 


Mr. BRIGHT. If the honorable Senator from 
, Kentucky insists on that amendment, | do not 
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River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Dodge of } Visconsin and Mr. Bright. 


know that I shall oppose it, though I must at the | 


same time express my regret that he has offered 
it. I prefer the bill without any provision, order- 
ing another survey of the Falls of the Ohio, for 
two reasons: in the first place, there have been 
| four different surveys made by order of the Gen- 
eral Government, and two or three made by civil 
engineers. I think all the information that can be 
derived from any subsequent survey, is to be 
found in those already made. Another reason is, 
that I have in contemplation a bill for the purpose 
of locating a canal on the Indiana shore. | in- 
tended to offer it as an amendment to this bill, but 
for reasons which I will state before I sit down, I 

shall not offer it now. 
J am apprehensive that the information sought 


|| by the amendment of my friend from Kentucky, 


will not be prepared and ready by the next session 
of Congress, and if it is not, that fact will be used 
as a reason why any proposition that I may offer 
for the improvement of the Falls should not be 
| acted upon. If I felt quite sure that the survey 
could be made, the facts collected, and the report 
laid before Congress at its next session, | do not 
know that i would object; still, 1 regard any ap- 
propriation for additional surveys at the Falls of 
the Ohio, as a useless waste of time and money. 
| Thave in my hand a letter from Colonel Abert, 
| Chief of the Topographical Bureau, in which he 
says that surveys have already been made at the 
Falls of the Ohio, under.the order of that bureau. 
The first survey was made eight years since, by 
| Captain T. J.Cram. Another was made in 1851, 
by Lieutenant J. H. Long. There have also 
| been several surveys made by civil engineers, 
but I k of one in particular, made by Cap- 
tain Ball, who is second in point of capacity 
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in his profession to no man of his age in this na 
tion; and I think his report will compare favor- 
ably with any made by the different officers named. 
itis upon his report in part I rely, to show that 
the only practicable plan for providing means to 
overcome this great obstacle to the uninterrupted 
navigation of the Ohio river, is to be found in a 
canal on the Indiana shore, one hundred feet in 
width, with locks four hundred feet apart. It re- 
quires a canal of this capacity to answer the grow- 
ing wants of commerce on this river. I appre- 
hend that the effort of my friend from Kentucky, 
to enlarge the Louisville and Portland canal toa 
size sufficient to remove the evils now complained 
of, will prove an entire failure. It cannot be done 
This is the opinion of two of the engineers whose 
names | have mentioned. In addition to the 
former letter from Colonel Abert, | have another 
from him on the same subject, in which he says: 

“In my letter a few days since, about the Falls at Louis 
ville, [ omitted to state that additional surveys are being 
made that are not yet reported.” 

Now, if the Department are making estimates 
at this time, I see no necessity for the amendment 
offered by my friend from Kentucky to this bill. 
I desire to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Commerce, whether the amendment now 
in the bill was inserted in consequence of an esti 
mate by the Topographical Bureau? 

Mr. DAVIS. It was put in at the suggestion 
of the Topographical Bureau. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I suppose, then, the $5,000 is 
for the purpose of meeting the expenditure that 
will result from the present survey. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then I insist that I do not see 
any necessity for the amendment of my friend 
from Kentucky, though, I repeat, I do not wish 
to be understood as objecting, if he insists upon 
its adoption. If he is under the impression that 
the canal on the Kentucky shore can be enlarged 
in such a manner as to answer the wants of our 
western commerce on that river, I cannot complain 
at his insisting on the course he is pursuing. It 
is very natural that the citizens of Louisville, and 
those who represent her interests here, should 
have some feeling on this subject. It is, in my 
opinion, however, a mistaken view of this ques- 
tion, to say that Louisville is to be injured by the 
contemplated improvement on the Indiana shore 
She has already taken her stand, high up among 
the flourishing great cities of the West, and she 
will go forward rapidly, canal or no canal. But 
whether this be true or not, private interests must 
yield to the public good. A canal of the capacity 
I have deseribed is demanded by the highest pub- 
lic considerations. It deeply interests every State 
from the head-waters of the Allegany and Mo- 
nongahela south to the Gulf; and | think when 
this question 1s brought fairly before the country, 
unembarrassed by other conflicting questions of 
legislation, that there can and will be no difficulty 
in procuring the necessary appropriation to insure 
the completion of the work. 

Here is a point for which money may be taken 
from the National Treasury and expended with 
profit and advantage to the nation. It is not one, 
two, or three States that is interested and to be 
benefited by it, but the whole people, every in- 
terest, but particularly the great agricultural inter- 
est of the West. In point of importance it over- 
rides every object for which money is appropriated 
in the bill now under consideration. 

I stated, Mr. President, when this bill was taken 
up, thatif the Senate decided to amend it, I should 
feel it to be my duty to offer as an amendment the 
substance of a bill which I had the honor, a few 
days since, of presenting to the Senate from the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. That bill was 
accompanied by a report, which, owing to the 
press of business consequent upon the closing days 
of a long-protracted session, has not been generally 
read, I presume. Therefore, I hesitate about the 
fulfillment of my promise, fearing that by pressing 
the amendment now I may prejudice a good case, 
because its merits are not fully known. {[ think, 


|| however, that J] may say, with safety, that the 


facts and figures disclosed in that report go to 
demonstrate the necessity of another canal around 
the Falls of the Ohio, and that the estimates and 
surveys hitherto made, go to prove that a canal 
must be built on the Indiana shore, of the capacity 
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I have mentioned, if we would provide for the 
growing commerce of the West. This is the view 
taken by your committee, after a long, full, and 
egaviiel. examination of the subject—this is the 


view we have urged in our report and feel bound | 


to follow up on every proper occasion. But lam 
satisfied, that if | were to offer my bill as an amend- 
ment to this, at this late hour of the session, there 


are Senators who would vote against it now, that || 


under other circumstances would vote for it. They 
would look upon my amendment as calculated to 
embarrass the bill, which | have no disposition 
to do. 
and [ intended doing so, provided it could be 
brought within the limits | have laid down to guide 
my votes onall such questions, but it has not been 
done, and | now avow my determination to vote 
against it, which is another reason against offering 
my amendment at this time. 

A few words in reference to the bill itself. I 


concur in much that was said by my friend from || 


South Carolina, [Mr. De Saussure,] and by my 
friend from Virginia, (Mr. Hunrer.|] They have 
taken a sound and a practical view of this ques- 


tion; and too late, I fear, we will be compelled to | 


realize the truth of their reasoning and sound po- 
sitions on the subject of rivers and harbors; and 
while approving their general view, I must dissent 
from the opinions expressed to-day by the honor- 
able Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] who, 
I think, has entirely mistaken the opinions and 
wishes of the great body of the western people. 
J feel quite sure that the constituency which I 
represent here do not desire me to give any vote 
appropriating money out of the National Treas- 
ury for the improvement of objects clearly local 
in their character. They believe, as I believe, that 
this is the duty of the States; and any other view 
must, in the end, bankrupt the General Govern- 


ment, and place her in the same condition that | 


many of the States have been placed in by that 
same reckless spirit of legislation which is exhib- 
ited in this bill. We have added to this bill 
amendment after amendment, appropriating money 
to works that are clearly of a local character, and 
which come within no safe rule; at least within 
no rule which I have laid down to guide myself, 
nor do I believe they are recognized by any safe 
constitutional rule of construction. For these 
reasons, and many more that I cannot give for the 
want of time, I cannot give it my sanction. 

I rose merely, Mr. President, for the purpose 
of stating that it was my purpose, at one time, to 
have offered an amendment to the bill having 
for its object the improvement of the Falls of the 
Ohio, believing it to be germane to the subject 
before us; but now being satisfied, on inquiry, that 
I would weaken the measure for the future, and 


that I would be thrown into a false position my- | 


self at the opening of the next session of Congress, 
in consequence of having required Senators to vote 
on my amendment without time and opportunity 
to examine into all the details of it, I think it more 
prudent and my duty to decline so doing, and will 
content myself 7 iving notice that, at the next 
session, I shall bring it forward upon its own 
merits, unembarrassed by other objects, and hope 
to secure the favorable action of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I regret very much to 
differ from my friend from Indiana; but if there 
has ever been a survey upon the plan which I pro- 
pose of improving the Falls of the Ohio, except 
the one which was made under my own direction, 
I have yet to ascertain it. I have read Captain 
Cram’s report, and Long’s report, and all except 


the one by Mr. Ball, a resident of Indiana, of || 


which the Senator has spoken. His I have never 
seen. But there is no report upon the plan I sug- 
gest. The question lavelvad is, Will you exam- 
ine well this work before you expend several mil- 
lions of dollars there? If you make the improve- 


ment and canal, as suggested by the Senator from 


River and 
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|| you make a new work, or improve the one which 
| is om | almost exclusively owned by the Gov- 
;ernment? All l ask is, that as there is a survey || 
going on there—by whose authority I do not || 
| know, nor is it material—to let them go on and || 
| survey according to the plan I have suggested, by || 
|| way of extending the canal below the rocks which || 
|| intervene between the contemplated mouth and || 
the present mouth of the canal, which will in fact || 
|| be equivalent to two cangls. All | ask is, that the | 
|| investigation may be gone into, and the survey 


| 


__— [Argus 24) 


Harbor Bill—Messrs. Meriwether, Underwood, and Brght. , 


ments will show; but this is a matter of y 


_ consequence. The Senator from Kentuck ery little 


taken in his estimate, as to the cost of . 18 mis. 


the Indiana shore, or the different Sitleeene 
have examined and reported upon the matter - 
Allow me to say, that a canal is not pro ae 
the Indiana shore entirely. It will 4 edhe 
mainly in the river. I will not enter upon hen 
however, now. All this shall be explained a: 
proper time. ae Cram, in his estimate = 
the cost of a canal atthe point I have nar hag 


It was my wish to have voted for the bill, || 


| made. | it could be constructed for from $1.200.0007" 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hold in my hand the | $1,500,000. Captain Ball estimates that it weal 
reports of the Louisville and Portland Canal from || be built for much less, as will appear by reference 
_ its commencement down to the present time. 1 || to his report. But I must not enter upon an vg 

will not read the whole of them, for they would be || amination of figures now. ~g 


| toolong. I will read, however, the results of its | 
operations fora few years past. In 1848, there | 
passed through it 1,520 steamboats, which paid a || 

| toll of $158,067. In 1851, 1,456 steamboats passed || 
through it, and the toll collected was $167,066. I || 
| read this to show that from the canal tolls are col- || 
| lected from the western commerce, year after year, || 
| exceeding $150,000 annually. he Kentucky || 
| Legislature, some years ago, passed an act, to | 
|| which Congress have assented, ™ which the tolls | 
| upon the canal were directed to be annually used || 
| in purchasing in the stock. All the profits arising || 
| from the canal have been used in that way, until || 
|, all the shares have been retired, except 1,340, || 
| which are outstanding. This year about $150,000 || 
| more will be appropriated to retire a portion of the | 





Mr. MERIWETHER. 
takes you below the eddy. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Itis to take you below th 
big eddy, as lunderstand. Now, the importance 
of the work to which I have called the attention 
of the Senate, is admitted by every gentleman 
who is at all conversant with the facts as they 
exist. The Senator from Kentucky says that the 
present canal cost $1,200,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I gave no cost, 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Louisville and Portland 
canal cost about $1,000,000. This amount has 
long since been refunded to the United States 
The private stockholders have also been rein. 
bursed, and the canal has divided over $1,100,000, 


I see that that report 


| 1,340 shares, leaving only some six or seven hun- 
| dred at the commencement of the next year. That 
| canal has already paid to the stockholders and the 
Government more maner in dividends, than they 
|| actually contributed in the origin, and it has par- 
chased in the stock which I have mentioned. 


| Where did that money come from? Mainly oy; 
of the pockets of the men who till the soil; who 
|| live by the sweat of their brow,—a tax levied 

| from the corn, wheat, bacon, tobacco, coal, |ym- 
|| ber, salt, &c. This state of things has existed 
|| quite long enough; a change is demanded, aad a 


A Senator. What do you pay for the stock? | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. We pay about $220 or || 
| $230 a share to retire it. I say the canal has paid | 
‘| back a dividend of more money than was origin- | 
ally paid for the stock. Now, as the Govern- 

| ment own the whole concern, except the little in- || 
dividual stock remaining behind, you will of 
| necessity be speedily called upon to act to know 
'| what you will do with your own property. The! 
|| State of Kentucky has schemes in reference to 
| this canal. We want to enlarge it and make it 
answer the great purposes of commerce for the || 
whole valley; and my friend from Indiana has || 
schemes upon the opposite bank. I confess we || 
are, to this extent, rivals. Indiana wants a large 
| canal there, and we think it would be best to have 
' but one set of officers and one canal, that it would 
be more economical than to have two canals, anda 
double set of officers. Then we think the God of 
| nature has given us about half the distance to make 
| the canal, and that it can be done on our side a 
|| great deal cheaper. All, then, that my colleague 
| asks is, will you, in reference to coming events— 
| for shadows show what is coming—get the neces- || 
| sary information to enable you to contrast the | 
| two? My colleague says truly, that the contrast | 
| has never yet been made. We want the contrast. | 
Let the engineers say for how much the canal can | 


j 








} 
| 


be made on the Indiana side. How much on the | 
| Kentucky side. How much on both sides. | 
‘|| How much can you enlarge the old canal for, with | 
‘| a branch giving new locks and retaining the old 
|| locks,—the new locks for a larger size of boats, 
| and the old locks for others. What objection can || 
'| there be to getting that information? That is all || 
weask. Give us that information, and when it | 
' all comes before us and is known to Congress, || 
| and my friend from [ndiana brings up his bill next | 
'| winter, and I bring up mine—for I have one upon || 
\| the table upon this subject—Congress will be en- | 
| abled to decide between us, what scheme is right. | 
| That is all we ask. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. I know that the Senate are im- | 





change ought to be made. This burden has been 
borne in silence for years. No complaint was put 
forth until private stockholders and the public 
Treasury has had all returned to them, with in- 
terest. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have collected 
$2,366,404 69. 

Mr. BRIGHT. More than they shall ever col- 
lect again, if my humble efforts can prevent it. 
They have divided over $1,100,000 profits, and 
still their tariff remains as it was, collecting an- 


'nually a fraction under $200,000. Their last re- 


= states their receipts last year at $167,000. 
he question, then, is, whether the United States 
desire to continue this tax upon the labor of our 
western citizens. There is a principle involved in 
this case demanding examination. Whether the 
Louisville and Portland canal be enlarged, or 
whether a new one be built on the Indiana shore, 
is a matter of no consequence to the community 
generally, further than the question arises, of, 
which is the proper plan, in order to promote the 
public interests, and give that outlet to commerce 
and travel that is demanded by every sound con- 
sideration of public policy? Without the least 
——— or local feeling on this subject, I have no 

esitancy in saying, that to undertake to enlarge 
the present canal would be the height of folly. It 
never can be made adequate to the advancing wants 
of the great Ohio aad Mississippi valley. We 
must have a new canal, commenced and finished 
with all the advantages derived from advancing 


| science and the improvements of the age in which 
| we live. 


| should run down the Indiana shore; and if I had 


Nature intended that this improvement 
time, or rather if I dare ask the Senate to indulge 
me, I should like to read the opinions of some em- 
inently practical men, showing the immense ad- 


| vantages in favor of this over any other location. 


Have Senators ever considered the water power 
that would be created by the building of this canal’ 


|| The Government is now in pursuit of a suitable 


point at which to establish an armory. This is 





|| patient to vote, but asa general ruie [ talk less 
Indiana, a canal which will obviate the difficult | than a majorit 

of the Falls, Major Long and Captain Cram both 1 and, therefore, T feel that 1am not trespassing in 
report that it will cost more than $3,000,000; be- || claiming « litle time now. [ stated in my previ- 
cause, unless you take the canal down to the city || ous remarks, that I should not oppose the amend- | 
of New Albany, you will not avoid the Falls. || ment of the Senator from Kentucky, if he insisted 

. ‘Thereare plans reported by them, butnone of them || upon it, though [ thought nothing practical could | 





will succeed. Now, the Government of the United || be derived from the further survey, for which it || 


States has a cana! there which cost $1,000,000, all i] provides. The data which the amendment is de- | 
the stock of which is owned by the Government, || signed to cail out, have beencollected and reported | 
except about $200,000. The question is, Will |: upon time and again, as the records of the Depart- | 


of the members of the Senate; || 


| the very place. Here, with the aid of a canal, you 
would have water power sufficient to drive the 
machinery of all New England. We need a great 
naval depét in the West. ‘This is the place for tt. 
Coal and ore, in the greatest abundance, can be 
| had, with the aid of the river, at almost all seasons 
_of the year; in short, there is no reason why this 
| point—the Falls of the Ohio—should not be to the 
nited States, as regards a national arsenal, arm- 
ory, and foundry, and I might add naval dep¢t, 
| what Lowell is to the manufacturing interests © 

| New England. I should be glad to go into this 





| 
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i 
ater fully, and feel entirely prepared to do so, | 
but as most that I might say now would be for- 
gotten before the Senate would be called upon to 
act on this important question, I shall reserve what 


| have to say for a future occasion, when I hope || 


« have the active aid of even my friends from | 
Kentucky, who now show evident signs of hos- 


ulity. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, and theamendment as amended was concurred | 


in 


the Whole, was to insert the following in the bill: 


« For the improvement of the harbor and breakwater at 
Waukegan, Illinois, $15,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS. I desire the yeas and nays upon || 


that amendment. This is an old acquaintance | 
here. It was formerly reported in the form of a 

bill, or, I believe, in two bills. The proposition | 
then was to excavate a harbor on the shore of the | 


lake, there being no natural harbor there. I thought || 
that was so extraordinary a proposition that I || 


could not give it my support. The proposition 
now ischanged. Where there is no natural har- 
bor at all, it is proposed to build a breakwater 
running parallel to the shore of the lake. The | 
little stream which is there, affords no harbor at | 
all. They have in some places ten or twelve feet 
of water, and in some places nine feet. I haveno 
confidence in that mode of making internal im- 
provement, of creating a harbor. The amend- | 
ment is to create, not to improve a harbor, and as | 
{ have no confidence in it, | wish to give my vote | 
against it. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. | 

| 

| 

| 


| 


Mr. SHIELDS 1 will not occupy the attention 
of the Senate long. This is one of those cases 
which may stand by the side of Milwaukie in this 
respect. lr the Senator were as well acquainted 
with the circumstances of it as the Senators from | 
Illinois are, | am satisfied he would take a different | 
course. If we who represent Illinois were to se- 
lect one point in need of improvement in preference | 
to another on that coast, this would be the point. | 
The coast upon which this harbor of refuge is | 
placed is the most exposed and dangerous coast 
on the lake. My honorable friend from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Waker] will bear me witness in this. 
It is the last harbor of refuge on the lake until you | 
reach Chicago. 

The facts are as the honorable Senator repre- 
sents them, or they were as he represents them, 
long ago, and it shows the necessity of being in- 
formed in relation to thefactsnow. I hold in my 
hand an able report of the Topographical Bureau. 
The former reports that were made were not sat- 
isfactory. The bureau finally employed Colonel 
Trumbull, the best engineer in the service, to go 
out and examine this place. He reports that it is | 
one of the most dangerous positions on the lake, 
and that it needs a harbor more than any other 
point on that portion of the lake. I have his rec- 
ommendation in my hand. It will take $45,000 | 
to complete the whole work; but for $15,000 it can | 
be placed in such a condition that piers can be 
erected so as to make it in some sort a safe har- 





bor. I can appeal to my friend from Wisconsin || 


—for this place is nearer to his residence than it | 
is to mine, and he has been there oftener than I | 
have—for the truth of this statement. 
it, and we know it. The bureau, I know, would 
not have stated these facts if they had not so un- 
derstood them. 1 would rather take the appro- | 
priation from Chicago and place it here. 
Mr. WALKER. Having been appealed to, I | 
can add to what the honorable Senator says, that 
this point is upon the western shore of Lake | 
Michigan. Vessels heretofore on the coast of | 
Michigan have been shut out of Milwaukie. They | 
cannot get in there for the reason which I have | 
stated before. They tried at Southport, and failed | 
there. This is the last point at which any man 
would take refuge, unless between the dangerous 
plers at Chicago, before going upon the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan. Whenever vessels | 
pass Chicago, there is no effort made in case of a 
Storm to save the vessel, but the efforts are all to | 
save life simply. ‘They are sure that they must | 
go. I can bear testimony to that. Upon one oc- 
casion I would have given just very nearly what | 
1 would have purchased my life for to have had , 


Some protection, and so would every soul on the || 


i} 


The next amendment, made as in Committee of || 


He knows || 








vessel. Women were praying, stout-hearted men 
| were praying; and in running into Chicago, the 


house, so narrow was the entrance. 
appropriation should be made. 

Mr. CASS. The Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole agreed to this amendment. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall concurin it. I say to the 
Senate that I was mistaken in what I stated while 
in Committee of the Whole. Waukegan is much 
further from Chicago than I supposed, 


I think the 
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vessel upon which we were tore away her wheel- | 


Mr. DAVIS. It is stated in the report that | 


| Waukegan is not sixty miles from Chicago, but | 


| somewhere between thirty and forty. 
Mr. CASS. It is a long distance. 


Under 


| propriation. It is already put in; but I now vote 


other circumstances I should vote against the ap- | 


| most readily for it, because I find it was in the bill | 


| of 1846, which passed both Houses of Congress. 
I find in that bill the following: 


| 


| Under all the circumstances, therefore, I shall 
| vote for the amendment. 

| The question being taken by yeas and nays, re- 
| sulted—yeas 31, nays 6; as follows: 


| YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, Cass, Chase, 


“ For the improvement of Little Forth harbor, $12,000.” | 


| Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, | 


Douglas, Felch, Foot, Geyer, Houston, James, Jones of 

Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Meriwether, 

Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sumner, 
| Toucey, Underwood, Wade, and Walker—31. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Brooke, Davis, Dawson, | 


|) and Pratt—6. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 
| 


Mr. RUSK. I move to amend the bill by in- 
serting the following: 


. For asurvey of the harbors of Sabine, Galveston, Paso 
| Cavallo, Velasco, Brazos de Santiago, and Corpus Christi, 
and the rivers Sabine, Brazos, and ‘I'rinity, Texas, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. 
bill in the clause— 


* For the improvement of the Des Moines Rapids, in the 
Mississippi river, at the lower chain and the English chain, 
| @50,000— 
by inserting before the words ‘* Des Moines”’ the 
| words ** Rock River Rapids,” and striking out 
**$50,000”’ and inserting ‘* $100,000,” so as to 
make it read: 

“For the improvement of Rock River Rapids and Des 
Moines Rapids, in the Mississippi river, at the lower chain 
and English chain, $100,000.” 

I will state that the bill now appropriates $50,000 
for the lower rapids; my empepbaions proposes to 
appropriate $50,000 more for the upper rapids. 

he appropriation in the bill is for the Bes Moines 
Rapids. I will not detain the Senate with an argu- 
ment upon the subject. I entered upon its con- 
sideration last evening, and will not repeat it. I 
trust the amendment will be adopted. Certainly 
| it is an important one. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BRADBURY. 
of the bill, the following: 

For improving the Kennebec river, from the United 
States arsenal to Lovejoy’s, $6,000. 

I desire only to say that this is the amendment, 
with a different sum, which I proposed last night, 
as in Committee of the Whole. There have been 
surveys and estimates made. 
| place have already expended $10,000 upon the 
work. This will enable them to complete it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I believe I express the opin- 
ion of the Committee on Commerce, when I say, 
that if it had been submitted to them, they would 
have reported favorably upon the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


| Mr.UNDERWOOD. I have offered noamend- 
ment to the bill. [ was disposed to offer none, 
until I saw various amendments adopted less mer- 

| itorious than the one which I rise to offér now, 
which is to insert: 


| For continuing the improvement of the Cumberland 
| river, in Kentucky and Tennessee, $20,000. 





In the act of 1836, that sum was appropriated 
for this river, and the amendment is. copied pre- 

| cisely word for word from that act. 
| 1838, a like appropriation of $20,006 for contina- 
| ing the improvement of the Cumberland river was 
|made. These are the two latest acts upon the 
| subject. The surveys, explorations, and esti- 
mates have been made, and why this river should 


In the. act of 


I move to amend the | 


I move to insert at theend | 


The citizens of the |! 


i 


er 


| 


| clude the Cumberland. 


; 
Mr. SEWARD. 
| 


L167 


ields, Walker, Cass, Dodge of Iowa, &c. Senate. 


not be improved as well as other rivers, upon the 
same principle, [ cannot conceive. 

Mr. SEWARD. Before the question is taken, 
I desire to submit to the Senate a view of what 
we have done, as justifying the vote I gave on 
the last amendment, and the vote I shall give on 
this. We have in the Senate amended the bill by 
adding some $530,000 to it. Of that sum, the 
amendments for the benefit and improvement of 
the rivers in the West, including the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, take about $350,000, while the 
lakes take $55,000, and distributed among the At- 
lantic States, from Maine to Florida, is the bal- 
ance, that is, about $100,000. Of that, Massachu- 
setts gets $4,500, Virginia $3,000, New Jersey 
$12,000, Mississippi $5,000, Rhode Island $1,500, 
South Carolina $3,000, Maine $22,000, North 
Carolina $20,000, Delaware $15,000, Connecticut 
$10,000, Florida $33,000, California $30,000, 
Georgia $10,000, and New York $8,000. I sub- 
mit that we shall load this bill down, if we do not 
stop where we are in regard to the western rivers. 
The appropriations already made by the Senate 
to those rivers amount to $350,000 out of the 
$530,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


Iam very sorry thatmy 


| friend’s economy has just overtaken him, when I 


have offered the only amendment which | have 
submitted to the bill. You have just, upon the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa, agreed to an 
amendment appropriating $50,000 for a single ob- 
struction in the Mississippi river. Hereis ariver, 


|| as you have been informed time and again, which 


is navigable for steamboats from seven hundred to 
eight hundred miles. Nashville is a port of entry. 
The river passes through the State of Tennessee, 


/and runs almost up to the mountains in the State 


of Kentucky. It is ariver that has been embraced 
in your surveys, and system of river improve- 
ments in the West, from the very foundation, as 
I have presented you laws toshow. It has shoals 
which are a greater obstruction than those in the 
Mississippi. There are shoals which interrupt 


| the great trade in iron ore whieh even suppligs 


Pittsburg from the Tennessee foundries. And 
allow me to say that from Nashville next year 
you will have a railroad to Chattanooga, conneéct- 
ing with all the South, and then, by the river im- 
provement connecting Nashville with the naviga- 

le stream of the Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, it will make a thorough communi- 


| cation to Charleston, South Carolina, through this 
| medium; and yet this stream has been overlooked. 


It was through the modesty of my friend from Ten- 


| nessee, {[Mr. Be.t,} when he proposed an amend- 


| ment for the Tennessee river, that he did not in- 
I know that the Ken- 
tucky delegation in the other House made this as 
one reason why they would not vote for the bill 
—particularly the gentleman who represents the 
district on the upper branches of the Cumberland. 
[ make this statement to show that there is a pro- 
priety in not excluding this river from the bill. 
Mr. BELL. F did net expect to open my 
mouth again upon this subject, not that I might 
not have had occasion this morning to do so, in 
reply to the honorable Senator from South Caro- 


; hna—— 


Mr. SEWARD. Wil the honorable Senator 


| permit me to correct a statement which | made? 


| | stated that there was an appropriation for New 


| York in theamendments of the Senate. That was 
| included in the sum for the lakes. 

Mr. BELL. 1 think there ave $50,000 appro- 
priated im the bill for the Hadson river. 

I spoke of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BELL. I think it woald have been fair 
for the Senator te have stated the appropriations 
made in the bill, as it came from the House, for 

| New York, when he undertook to compare the 
| appropriations for the different sections. P believe 
| there is aw appropriation fer the improvement of 
Hellgate, besides the appropriations om the lakes. 
Mr. SEWARD. That is im the origmat bill. 
Mr. BELL. [I know, Mr: President, that the 
| Senate ia not disposed to hear any further debate 
| Bpon this subject; but some explanation is due to 
| myself, im regard to the amendinent offerd by my 
| friend from: Kentucky. ‘Tennessee is more inter- 
| ested in it than Kentucky, although the river rans 
through a very valuable portion of the latter 


‘ 
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State. I believe it was at my solicitation that the 
honorable Senator did not make this proposition 
earlier. Itwas withheld because wedid not desire 
to load the bill withamendments. The history of 
these increased appropriations is a little singular. 

I believe | was the first that attacked what 
appeared to be a very unequal distribution of these 
improvements inthe West, Northwest, and South. 
But | excused it, in part, on the ground that it 
seemed to be the object of the friends of the bill 
to proceed in the execution of old works that had 
heretofore been recognized and for which appropri- 
ations had been made. | was notdisposed to censure 
very severely the principle on which the bill was 
sent from the House; I mean as to its limitations. 
The Cumberland river runs by my door. The 
place in which [live is a portof entry. Theriver 
is navigable for six or seven hundred miles, five 
or six months in the year, for steamboats. But 
I stated, notwithstanding the great interest which 
the country felt in the improvement of this river, 
under the ¢ircumstances in which the bill was 
presented in this body, the lateness of the session, 
the embarrassments attending the bill, and the 
opposition which it was likely to meet with, I 
would not propose an amendment for it, although 
it was an old work which had been commenced 
long since, and full surveys made, which were on 
file in the Bureau of Topographical Engineers. I 
only asked that you would give an appropriation 
to improve the Tennessee river, above the Muscle 
Shoals, an estimate for the completion of which 
was made at $138,000; for which, if that were 
appropriated, it is not likely you would be asked 
to make any further appropriation. 

I stated, further, upon that question, that it was 
the more important, because it was necessary to 
construct the terminus of the Georgia and Nash- 
ville Railroad, about to be completed, at the Ten- 
nessee river. What was the consequence? It was 
objected to at once. Your whole estimate, it was 
said to me by Senators, is $138,000, and we make 
no appropriations to finish works. Wehavescaled | 
all the appropriations, in order that the bill may 
be a moderate and reasonable one, and may not 
be complained of on account of its magnitude, and 
we have designed to give no one work an advan- 
tage over another; we do not propose to finish 
any of these harbors or improvements of rivers. | 
Upon that representation | agreed, voluntarily, to | 
reduce the appropriation for removing these great | 


River and Harbor Bill—Messrs. Underwood 


obstructions, to $50,000, a little more than one || 


third of what would be necessary to complete the || 


whole, which it was very important should be 
completed in the shortest time. I yielded to the 
force of the objection; but | had no sooner done 
it, than the honorable Senator from Illinois said, | 
‘« Here is the Illinois river, navigable for two hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and if you get yours in, we 
want ours also.’’ They did not ask for so much 
as I did. They asked for only $30,000, and it 
was given to them. You are not content to have 
appropriated $50,000 to improve the Upper Mis- | 
sissippi—which is not a part of the $350,000 
spoken of by the Senator from New York. Upon 
the principle on which the bill was introduced, it 
was not proposed to finish the entire improvement | 
of the Upper Mississippi; but you have just said | 
we will vote to finish both the rapids in the Upper 
Mississippi; we will improve the rapids not only 
at the Des Moines river, but the Rock River 
Rapids, and for that you have appropriated 
$100,000. Now, sir, if you proceed on any prin- 
ciples of equality and justice, you ought to re- 
store the appropriation for the Tennessee river to 
$138,000, or, at least, to $100,000. As I said be- 
fore, 1 forebore to press the appropriation pro- 
posed in the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, although I will have to answer for it at 
home, as the representative of that great interest 
on the Cumberland river. [can only answer for 
it by making such remarks as these, stating the 
difficulty which there was in getting the appro- 
priation for the Tennessee river; that I was glad 
to see al] these works of a nationul character car- | 
ried on; and that I did not want to make the bill | 


| 
| 


obnoxious to the House of Representatives by | 
loading itdown. Therefore, | would have to say | 
to my constituents on the Cumberland river, that 

I agreed to make a temporary sacrifice of the in- | 


| 
| 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish my friend from | 


Tennessee would state whether what | am about 
to say, is not the fact. The appropriations here- 
tofore made upon the Cumberland river have been 
expended below Nashville. If I am correctly in- 


formed, none of them have been expended above | 


it. Now,I am anxious to have that part of the 
Cumberland above Nashville, in which Nashville 


and Tennessee, but my constituents particularly | 
up towards the mountains, are interested, im- || 


proved. There is as much of that stream naviga- 
ble above Nashville as below. 


heretofore; and, therefore, | thought the amend- 
ment properly came from me, particularly as my 
friend from T 
which he mentioned, preferring, because he lived 
on the Cumberland, to ask an appropriation for 
the Tennessee river. 

While up I wish to correct a misapprehension 
of some gentlemen. The Chattanooga railroad, 


which leads both to Charleston and Savannah, in- | 


tercepts the Tennessee river above the Muscle 
Shoals. There is now no connection between that 
and the river navigation, in consequence of the 
intervention of the Muscle Shoals, except by the 
Cumberland river at Nashville. 

Mr. BELL. All that is very true. I would 
not have intruded these remarks upon the Senate, 
but that I shall be held accountable for my course. 
I have acted thus upon general conservative 


grounds in regard to this bill; but I have observed | 


that the same spirit has not pervaded other gentle- 
men. I agreed to exclude the Cumberland river 
altogether, although it is two or three times as 
large as the Illinois. I do notknow whether it is 
quite so important in a national point of view, 
but I believe it is as important, unless you make 
a ship canal or ship communication on the Illinois, 
and widen the channel. I say I feel myself called 
upon, in vindicatian of my course in regard to this 
river, to state the principles upon which I had 
forborne to offer any amendment for it. 

I have no time to go into the consideration, or 
allude to the general views which I have upon the 
subject of river improvements; but I will say, that 
I heard the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bricur] 
make the announcement, which he did a moment 
ago, with surprise. I thought he was one of the 
fast friends of this bill. But he said he would not 
vote for iton the ground that it-was a State, and 
not a national improvement. 

While I am up, I feel called upon to say a few 
words to my friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.] 
He promised to make some remarks one day last 
wk in reply to an interrogatory of mine, as to 
what he meant by ‘certain national objects.’’ 


_ He was ready to support what he considered came 
| within the principle laid down by General Jack- 


i} 


terests of this river, hoping that we would receive || 


an appropriation hereafter. 


son. 
now 

Mr.CASS. I will not makeaspeech. I thought 
I had explained myself. 

Mr. BELL. The Senator may have explained, 
but if he did I misunderstood him. ‘ Certain 
general objects of a national character,’’ that was 
the language of my friend in defining his position 
the other day. I was curious to know what was 
the description of the ‘* certain objects of a na- 
tional character.”? I have no party views on this 
subject. I do not care whether this belongs to 
the Whig or Democratic policy, or to both. It is 
too great a subject, if it is valuable, to be lost on 
account of any technical or party interest con- 
nected with it. 
say that the duty of improving the navigation of 
rivers and harbors by the General Government, 
did not depend upon the extent of those rivers and 
harbors, or whether they were confined to one 
State alone or to more. 
tion; so that the appropriations to the Appomat- 
tox and James rivers, although they were wholly 
in the State of Virginia, and very small at that, 
and were only made navigable at immense cost 
by artificial works, were as national as others. 
If that is a certain national object, | want distinct- 
ly to understand whether those rivers within one 
State come within the definition ? 

Mr. CASS. I will not makea speech. If the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit me, I will re- 
peat, in the | age of General Jackson, that the 


I do not want to provoke any controversy 





and Bell. 


We have received || 
no benefit, comparatively, from this appropriation | 


ennessee had made the suggestion | 


But I understood the Senator to |; 


e could see no distine- | 





it is in one 
I shall not 


‘| that it makes no difference whether 
| State, two States, or twenty States. 
| go into a metaphysical inquiry as to what are na- 

tional objects, any more than [ would as to whe 
the navigation of a river begins or ends. That 
every gentleman can determine for himself.” 

Mr. BELL. Now, I want to know how much 
more I am enlightened than I was before? (Laugh 
te 


r. 
Mr. CASS. I refer the Senator to Genera) 
Jackson’s message. 
Mr. BELL. [| am anxious to have this polic 
. ee 
stand. I do not want to see it defeated by this dif. 
| ference of opinion among its friends; and [ mug, 
| consider the Senator from Michigan as a friend of 
the bill. But I am sorry 0 see his left hand may 
in the Senate, [Mr. Brigut occupies the seat to 
the left of Mr. Cass,] whom | looked upon as q 
friend of the bill, disavowing all appropriations to 
improvements exclusively within one State, 
r. CASS. He did not take that ground. 
Mr. BELL. He said that he was opposed to the 
improvement by the General Government of ay 
|| object wholly within the jurisdiction of a single 
|! State. If we do not come to a better understand. 
| ing of the principles upon which we support this 
| bill, we shall never getalong with it. Itis a State 
|| measure, says the Senator, therefore I cannot vote 
| for the bill. I want to ask the Senator from Michi- 
! gan, in place of the Senator from indiana, whether 
there is not an interest in the whole Union, in the 


navigation of every river, in somesense? Whether 
the general interest of the country may not extend 
|| to the navigation of a river that is within the juris- 
|| diction of one State only? Where does he draw 
| the line? Hesays there is no distinction between 
rivers running through two or three States, and 
|| rivers running wholly in one State, Is there any 
|| distinction, when you come to consider, between a 
|| river in one State, and one in several, provided all 
|| are benefited by it? The South are not bene- 
| fited by the commerce of the lakes directly, but 
|| we have a common interest in the prosperity of 
'| the whole Union. So, no part of the West can 
'| be said to have a direct interest in the Appomat- 
‘| tox and Rappahannock rivers in Virginia; but 
'| then we have a general interest in the prosperity, 
the trade, and commerce of Virginia. We all 
bear the common burdens of the Union, with re- 
| spect to the Navy, the Army, and the public de- 
| fenses. All are interested in the common defense. 
But, nevertheless, my idea, as I said to the Sena- 
tor the other day, notwithstanding all that may 
| be true, is, that we must have some limitation 
‘| upon this system. I stated the fact that, by an 
estimate of the Topographical Bureau, the navi- 
gable tributary waters to the Mississippi alone, 
embraced sixteen thousand miles. They are all 
national in some sense. But my object and rea- 
| son for calling attention to this is, to say that 
| there must be some limitation found somewhere, 
| not in the principle stated by the Senator. I beg 
\| 
i} 








leave now to explain to him that he misunderstood 
me. I must believe he did not mean to misrepre- 
|| sent me, when he said I had contended that the 
| power of the Government depended upon the 
question, whether the river run through two or 
three States. I did not contend for any such 
thing. I spoke of its having been considered and 
discussed long since, but never settled. I[ ex- 
pressed my great surprise that the Senator had 
never heard discussed the propriety of confining 
improvements to rivers running through two or 
more States, and not exclusively within one State, 
or within the jurisdiction and competency of one 
|, State to improve. I was speaking of some limit- 
| ation, upon the principle of expediency, so as to 
| prevent the policy — such a wide and illimit- 
| able range, that it would at once manifest itself 
| to the country as an impracticable scheme. | 

| might have carried the idea further, and have said 
| that States, by and by, upon that principle, 
| would be coming forward and claiming remunera- 
tion for improvements which they had made on 
| their own rivers; that they might say, here isa 
| navigable river which we have improved; you are 
| improving rivers in other States, you should then 
| refund to us for what we have done. The State 
| 


of Kentucky, for instance, might call upon us to 
refund to her for improvements in the navigation 
of Green river, and the Kentucky river, on that 


improvement should be for a national purpose; || principle. 
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put [ must say, in conclusion, that I do not yet 
anderstand what the Senator means by certain 
national objects as distinguished from State rivers 
orabjects. Ido not say this for the purpose of 

rplexing the honorable Senator, but I think as 
a frend of this policy, he owes it to himself and 
to the country to come forward and lay down 
some practical limitation or rule for determining 
that point, for unless its friends have an under- 
standing of it, the policy cannot stand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD asked for the yeas and 
nays on his amendment; and they were ordered; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 27; as | 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Bell, Brodhead, Chariton, Daw- 


con, Foot, Houston, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Meri- 
wether, Morton, Underwood, and Wade—13. 


NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, || 


Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, 
Feleh, Fish, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones of lowa, Miller, 
Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, 


Sumner, Toucey, and Weller—27. l 
So the amendment was rejected. | 


Mr. ADAMS. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting the following: 

For the survey of the Tombigbee river, $5,000. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. FELCH. I move to insert the following 
in the bill: 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of the 
Kalamazoo river, in the State of Michigan, $18,000. 

I will only say that that is one of the works for 
which an estimate was made long ago. It was 
commenced some years since. It is an important 
work upon the west side of Lake Michigan, and | 
it is a long distance from other works provided 


for the safety of navigation. i] 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORTON. Prompted by the suggestion 
of my friend from Georgia, in proposing hisamend- | 
ment for the survey of rivers in Georgia, and as 
none has yet been given to the State of Florida in | 
the way of surveys, I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

For the survey of the Kremlin, Appaiachicola, and Chi- 
paln rivers, Florida, $9,000. 

I will remark that a small appropriation was 
once made for the survey of the Kremlin river, or, 
rather, for its improvement, while Florida was a 
Territory. It was inadequate, and the improve- | 
ment was not completed. The delegation from | 
Florida were instructed, some years since, by the 
Legislature, to ask an appropriation for the im- | 
provement of the Appalachicola and Pensacola | 
rivers. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GWIN. 
serting the following: 


For the survey of the San Joaquin river, and the route of | 
a canal from said river to Tulare lake, in the State of Cali- | 
fornia, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. i] 
Mr. CHASE subsequently said: I should like || 
to hear the amendment, that was adopted on the |) 
motion of the Senator from California, read again. || 


| 
1 The PRESIDENT. 
j 


It strikes me that it provides for a canal in Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. ATCHISON. I move to reconsider the | 
vote by which that amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GWIN. This amendment proposes to 


survey the San Joaquin river and ascertain the |} 


utility and practicability of connecting the waters | 
of the Tulare lake with the San Joaquin river. | 


crossing the great valley bearing its name, in a | 
southwesterly direction, until it nears the low hills, 

at the foot of the ‘*‘ Coast Range” mountains; | 
it then changes its direction to nerthwest, and dis- 
charges itself into the Bay of San Francisco. 
About four hundred miles from its mouth is the 
northwestern terminus of the great Tulare lake, 
extending from that point im a southeastern direc- 
tion, from sixty to eighty miles, with a breadth | 
of from twenty to forty miles, and very deep. 
This great ‘‘ inland sea” has no outlets, save in 
times of very great freshets, and yet it is constant- 
ly receiving 
through the channels of King’s river, Cahwia, Tule, 


and Kearne rivers, besides numerous creeks and | the repert upon which it was based, and one of 


Small streams. The last-mentioned rivers have | 


Rwer and Harbor 


| the 
The latter has its source in the Sierra Nevada, || 
| 


great volumes of water discharged || 


| the meltings of the eternal snows with which those 


| mountains are covered; in fact, this lake is the 


; great reservoir of all the waters drained from the 
= Tulare valley, and the western slope of the 
| Sierra Nevada, and the eastern slope of the Coast 


‘| Range mountains, that encircle the valley. 


The distance from the lake to the San Joaquin 
river does not exceed twenty-five or thirty miles, 


i and the intermediate country is a low, level sand 


plain; and a canal, or communication connecting 
the lake and river, could be made at a compara- 
tively small cost. The benefits and advantages 
resulting from the connection to the country would 
be incalculable. The additional amount of water 
thus thrown into the San Joaquin river would 
render the navigation of that river at all seasons 
of the year safe and certain for the distance of 
four hundred miles, thence through the canal to 
the lake, and across that, an additional distance of 
| one hundred miles; making, in all, certain navi- 


| gation for the transportation of passengers and 
| produce, in good sized steamers, of at least five 
Naidinad miles, where there is now but an uncer- 
tain navigation of one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles. This line of steam navigation would 
extend almost through the entire San Joaquin and 
| Tulare valleys. In each of these, the low hills at 
| the base of the Sierra Nevada are known to con- 
| tain rich gold mines, and also one of the largest 
and richest tracts of agricultural land in the State, 
| a portion of which, known as the ‘* Four Creek”’ 
| country, bordering on the Tulare lake, and ex- 
tending back to the ‘‘ foot hills’’ of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, cannot be surpassed in beauty and fertility. 
| All the supplies for this large mineral and agricul- 
tural district have now to be received at Stockton, 
| and transported by wagons and pack mules hun- 
dreds of miles overland to their destination. Open 
this line of communication, and you land persons 
and supplies within a few miles of any given point 
within either valley. 

As itis clearly the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment to establish military posts on the frontiers 
of California, for the protection of the lives and 
ay of its citizens against any sudden out- 

reak or attack of the Indians, it would be of the 
very first importance to the United States to open 
| this line of communication, by which supplies 
could be readily transported to the different posts 
without the delay and great expense now attend - 
ing the transportation from Stockton, the nearest 
point from whence supplies can be had. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment: 


. . || For the survey of Sacramento and Feather rivers, $5,000. 
I move to amend the bill by in- || a 


The amendment was rejected. 


| Mr. G@WIN. In order that I may be put en- 
tirely right, I offer the same amendment which 
has been rejected, leaving out the canal portion of 
it. I move to insert: 

For survey of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, 
| $5,000. 
The amendment was rejected. 


If no further amendment 
be offered, the question will be, Shall the amend- 
| ments be engrossed, and the bill read a third time? 


| Senate but for a few moments, in explanation of 
| the vote I shall give on this bill. shall vote 
against it. It is partial in its provisions, and, in 
many respects, local in its character. As it passed 

on of Representatives, and was originally 
reported by the Committee on Commerce, not a 
dollar was appropriated for improvements on our 
Pacific coast. Itis true, that yesterday, when my 
colleague and myself were absent, an item was 
| voted in the bill to turn the San Diego river into 
| False Bay, by its original channel, and thus pre- 
serve from further injury San Diego Bay. But it 


this object, was reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, at an early period of the session, 
and passed the Senate months ago without oppo- 
sition. It is proper I should state that | called the 
attention of members of the Committee on Com- 
merce, which reported this bill, to this fact, and 
| showed them the bill as it passed the Senate, and 


| the raembers of the committee, the honorable Sen- 
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the committee to provide for this important work 
in this bill. Upon his motion, under instructions 
from the committee, the bill was thus amended 
during the temporary absence of my colleague and 
myself from the Chamber yesterday evening. Yet 
this is but one of many improvements of a national 
character that are needed on the Pacific coast. 

But | will not detain the Senate, at the close of 
this laborious day’s session, with my objections 
to this bill in detail. No one can deny that many 
of the appropriations contained in it are local in 
their character and operation. Some of these I 
may have voted for when offered as amendments 
to the House bill, in order to equalize it, and if 
any benefits are to result from it, to diffuse them 
as generally through the country as possible. But 
no measure of this kind can ever receive my sanc- 
tion, unless it is general and national in its char- 
acter. I will not repeat the able arguments which 
have been delivered in this prolonged debate by 
those with whom I act and agree in sentiment. 
With the exception I have named, there is nothing 
in the bill to commend it to the support of a Sen- 
ator from California. The Pacific coast has been 
entirely overlooked in forming the bill, and it mey 
be considered an accident that the provision for 
turning the San Diego river isin it. From the 
summary manner in which the amendments pro- 
posed by my colleague and myself were disposed 
of, merely asking for surveys of our two. great 
rivers, we have a foretaste of what we are to ex- 
pect for our State if this system becomes the per- 
manent policy of the Government. With but four 
votes in the two Houses of Congress, and the 
same number in the Electoral College, the national 
character of the improvements we require will 
never receive a favorable consideration. 

Mr. WELLER. I desire to say a word or 
two before the question is taken. know that 
Senators are exceedingly anxious to vote, and I 
shall not detain them long. I merely rise for the 
purpose of stating my position in as few words as 
possible. [ have never been very friendly to this 
system of internal improvements by the Federal 
Government, even as advocated by a considerable 
portion of my political friends. There are Sen- 


| ators on this floor much more latitudinous in their 


| construction of the Federal Constitution than 


I 


am. WhenlI was a Representative in the other 


| branch of Congress, | felt myself bound by con- 


victions of duty to vote uniformly against appro- 
priations to improvements which may be regarded 
as local in their character. I have seen nothing 
to induce me to change the opinion which I then 


|| entertained; but on the contrary, the experience 


nvast be borne in mind, that a bill to accomplish | 


} t |, Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, I shall! detain the || 
The motion to reconsider was agreed te. iI 


of the past few years has demonstrated satisfacto- 
rily to my mind that in order to preserve the peace 
and quiet of this Union, aside from constitutional 
obligations, it is of the last importance that this 
question of internal improvement should be taken 
out of the arena of Federal polities. If I had been 
here, therefore, on yesterday, | should have voted 
for the preposition introduced by my friend from 
Illinois, |Mr. Doveras,] for I hold that man a 
public benefactor who takes out of the arena of 
Federal politics any one of those questions which 
are calculated in their nature to divide and distract 
the people. He who can diminish the number of 
questions upon which the States are divided, is 
entitled to the thanks of every well-wisher of the 
Republic. A policy which prevents as much as 
possible the States from being brought ia collision 
with each other commands my support. 

Sir, this question above all others, in my judg- 


| ment, is calcalated to disturb the peace and har- 
| mony of the States. 


Just se long as the General 
Government exercises the power of carrying on a 
system of internal improvements in the States by 


| apprepriations from the Federal Treasury, just so 


| ceive. 
(ef the Federal Government. 


long must there be a struggle between the States 
as to the amount of money which they shall re- 
You make the States the mere stipendiaries 
We have seen, 
during the progress of this bill through the Senate, 
ene Senator reproaching another for having ob- 
tained for his State more than its proper propor- 
tion of Federal plunder! Such a contest is the 
necessary result of the system. The smaller 


| States may contribute more than their share to the 


Federal Treasury, bat the larger ones will take 
care to use their numbers in the other branch of 


their source in the Sierra Nevada, and are fed by || ator from New York, {[Mr. Sewaxv,] proposed to || Congress to appropriate it within their own limits. 
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In other words, you may find California exceed- 
ingly useful in replenishing your Treasury by con- 
tributing more than $3,000,000 per year, but when 
the **erabbing’’ comes for internal improvements, 
the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, will take care to demand the lion’s share. 
In this way the people of the smal! States, through 
their commerce, may be taxed, and thus compelled 
to carry on a system of internal improvements 
within the limits of the larger ones. This, in my 
opinion, is calculated to engender bad feeling, and 
#0 lessen theaffection which ought to exist amongst 
the several members of this Confederacy. It would, 
perhaps, be impossible to adoptany system which 


would not operate unjustly upon some portions of 


the Republic. This must lead to dissensions diffi- 
cult to be reconciled—to quarrels disastrous in 
their results. 


Sir, this is inevitableunder that system. If the 


General Government is to engage ina system of 


internal improvements of a local character, you 


bring the States directly in conflict with each other; 
you produce bitterness of feeling, which, in the 


end, must, as | have already said, alienate them 
from each other. This hold to be the necessary 
result. How long do you suppose the Govern- 
ment will stand after the States have lost all affec- 
tion for each other ? Destroy that bond of love, 
of sympathy, which now binds them together, 
and the Union will soon cease to exist. A scram- 


ble for the public money will soon place the States | 


in antagonism to each other. 


With that party to which I belong, or at least 


that portion of the Democratic party who believe 
in extending our institutions unul they have cov- 
ered the whole American continent, it is of the 
last importance that we should confine the Fed- 
eral Government to the few powers that have been 
delegated to it by the Constitution. Sir, at an 
early age in the history of this Republic, it was 


supposed that, however well adapted our form of 


government was to the control of a small portion 
of territory, yet by extending its limits and bring- 
ing into the Union antagonistical States, or at all 
events, States whose interests were, to some ex- 
tent, in conflict with each other, you would en- 
danger the Government and weaken the bond that 
bound the States together. If the doctrine of the 


Whig party were carried out, it would be danger- | 


ous, I grant you, to enlarge the number of States; 
bat, under the Democratic doctrine, if you confine 
the General Government to the few and simple 
powers given to it by the Constitution, and if you 
take care that every State in the Union studiously 


bstains from intermeddling with the affairs of their | 


neighbors, you may go on and increase the number 
of States until you have covered the whole Amer- 
ican continent, and the Union will be stronger then 
than it isnow. But the salvation of the whole de- 
pends upon this. Therefore, if I believed in this 
sects, system of internal improvements by the 
General Government within the States, I should 
deprecate the extension of our territory, because, 
when you bring those States together with conflict- 
ing interests, it will be almost impossible to adopt 


of the whole. But, sir, if you leave this question 
to the States, if you give them, as was proposed 
by my friend from Illinois, power to levy tonnage 
duties for the purpose of improving their harbors 


and navigable rivers within their limits, you would | 
take away from the Federal Government one of 
those questions which, in my judgment, more than || 
any other, is calculated to divide and distract the | 


people of this Union. 


it was for that reason that I was anxious to have | 
recorded my vote for the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Iilimois. There are many States in this | 
Union that have no harbors, no navigable rivers, | 
and it is somewhat difficult to explain to the Rep- | 
resentatives of those States how it is that they are | 
directly interested in the improvement of harbors | 
and of rivers within the limits of other States. || 


For instance, it is a very difficult matter to satisfy 
my friend from South Carolina {Mr. Reed that 


it is right to take a portion of the Federal funds || 


which belong to his people, and appropriate them 
to the improvement of a harbor or river in the 
State of Ohio. It is wrong in principle. 
however, in favor of those improvements which 
are of a general and national character, and calcu- 
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ENATE, 
lated, in their nature, to bind the States more | 

closely together. The construction of a great na- 
tional railroad, connecting the Atlantic with our || 


DEBATE IN THE Sk 
Pacific possessions, whilst it would be clearly | = NATE, 


ACH Fray, 4ugust 27 52 
within the powers granted to the Federal Govern- || The Senate iid ‘ . dt 2 See. 
ment, would bring the remote States into more inti- || att ostiae of the TLE ie th ones to the con. 
mate connection with the central States, and thus | e port of the Select Comm) 
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~ tee 
lay a permanent foundation for the prosperity and | oe eee i ees Senatorial Election 
happiness of the people. I trust the day is not |! 11 ine pending Sabian FESOIULION Was stated 
far distant when this important national work will | parler E Sis Babsiicieits ie i 
be undertaken and completed by the Govern- | duly elected a member of the Senate of the Cunnaky, was 
ment. || from the third day of March, 1851, males 


But whenever the improvement is within the | 
limits of a single State, or wherever the commeree 
to be affected is local in its character, | do not con- | 
sider that of such national importance as to justify 
Congress in appropriating the Federal funds to it. | 
It is better, therefore, in every view of the case, | 
to leave this question to the States; and I trust I 
shali live to see the day when the principle as- | 
serted in the amendment introduced on yesterday 
by my friend from Illinois, shall be the policy of 
this Government. Butif you are to carry on this | 
system of internal improvements, if it is to be the | 
settled policy of this Government, then, for one, 
I should be compelled to abandon a favorite pol- 
icy—I mean the doctrine of extending the limits 
of this Union; for | should be afraid to increase | 
the number of States where such a system was | 
recognized by the Government. There are already 
sufficient elemeiits of discord toendanger our safety, | 
and if this policy, which must necessarily be par- 
tial in its operations, were introduced, it would be | 
difficult indeed to preserve the Union. In such 
an event, the larger the number of States the more 
difficult it would be to reconcile conflicting inter- | 
ests and maintainthe Union. Asan extensionist, 
as a Union man, I am opposed to this policy. 

I shall, without the slightest hesitation, vote 
against this bill. It is true it makes a small ap- 
propriation to the improvement of a harbor in the 
State from which I come; but the fact cannot be 
concealed that this bill is the entering-wedge to a 
system of local improvements which, if pursued, 
must bankrupt the Treasury, array the States 
against each other, and ultimately divide the 
Union. This bill makes appropriations to works 
of internal improvements which are, in my judg- 
ment, exclusively local in their character, and 
which are not calculated to advance the general 


Mr. BADGER. I ask the consent of the a, 
ate now to enable me to move to take upa rhe 
tion which was offered the other day by the Sey 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Morton,} the purpose of 
which is to grant permission to the gentleman oe 

contests the sitting member’s seat to be heard . 
the bar of the Senate. I wish to have that resol. 
tion taken up and disposed of. I fee} somewhat 
delicately situated in regard to it. 1 moved that jt 
lie on the table the other day because I was no, 
aware that the a had been made the special 
order for a particular day; and although you, sir 
were kind enough to correct me, I did not, on ac- 
count of the noise and confusion in the Chamber 
hear what you said. I therefore ask the Senate 
now to take up that resolution. 

The PRESIDENT. The report of the commit. 
tee being under consideration, the Chair does no: 
feel at liberty, without the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, to take up that resolution, although jy 
relates to the same subject. Ss 

Mr. BADGER. I hope the Senate wil! take up 

| the resolution, in order to relieve me from the sity- 
ation in which I dislike to be placed. 

There being no objection, the resolution was 

\taken up. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Hon. D. L. Yuner, who contests the 
seat of the Hon. S. R. Matiiory, have leave to be heard 
in person at the bar of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT. The resolution is under 
consideration, and the question is on its adoption. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I hope this resolution wil! 
be adopted. A report has been made by the Select 
| Committee against the gentleman who contests the 
' seat of the honorable Senator from Florida. 1 hold 
that it is his right to be heard in answer to that 
report. It isa right which has never yet been 
denied to a contestant in the House of Represent- 
atives; at least not to my knowledge. do not 
believe a case can be found in the election books 
where the right of a contestant to be heard has 
been denied. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall vote against any propo- 
sition for any further hearing in this case, for the 
| simple reason that I presume the purposes of jus- 
| tice do not require it. Thecontestant in this case 


The power of Congress to improve harbors, or 
to prosecute a national work which in its nature || 
is calculated to bring distant States more closely 
together, and thus strengthen the ligaments which 
bind them into one Union, is undeniable. So 
long as the power is confined to these general and 
national works, the most beneficial results may be 
anticipated; but when it is carried within the limits || selected his own mode of presenting his case to 
of a State by the Federal Government, and thus || the Senate by written arguments, and there have 
extended to local improvements, it must be disas- 1 been arguments in reply and counter replies. | 
| suppose every gentleman has fully investigated 
If you will authorize the State of California to || the question. It has been reported upon by the 
impose tonnage duties upon all vessels coming into || committee, and therefore I think no practical util- 


|, her harbors or navigating her rivers, we would | ity can result frem indulging the contestant with 
a system of improvements which shall do justice to || 


each, and thus preserve the peace and the harmony | 


soon have all we desire. With the duties thus || a personal address to the Senate in connection 
collected, we could remove all the obstructions in || with it. If this were early in the session, when 
our navigable rivers, and make our harbors what | the hearing would not interfere with the public 
the commerce of the country demands. Under || business of the country, [ should be disposed to 
such a system, those who use your harbors and || grant the privilege; but I cannot consent that on 
rivers would pay for their improvement. Where || a matter which pertains to the Senate peculiarly— 


the commerce of the country required harbors, || in regard to which the members of the Senate have 


there the best would be found; and millions would || had full and ample means of informing themselves 
not—as has been the case—be expended in efforts || —we shall, to gratify an individual, after he has 
to make them where natare never intended there |} been fully heard for all practical purposes, post- 
should be any. || pone public business pressing upon us, as it's, 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, |) with hardly any possible time for its consider- 
resulted—yeas 31, nays 17; as follows: || ation. I cannot agree to delay public measures 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Borland, Cass, Chase, 1 for the personal gratification of an individual in 


z || reference to a matter in regard to which a speech 
Douglas, Felch, Fish, Foot, Geyer, Hale, James, Jones of || cannot alter one solitary vote. I therefore move 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, , 


Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Under- Hi that the resolution lie upon the table. ‘ ‘ 

wond, Wade, and Walker—-3!. , iii || Mr. BRIGHT. I hope the gentleman will with- 
NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, || draw that motion for a moment. 

Brooke, Butler, Charlton, Dawson, Hamlin, Houston, Hun- Mr. BAYARD. 1 withdraw it. 


rors Seniioey> Mason, Meriwether, Soulé, Toucey, and Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I feel myself 
elier—17. : ° x } 


Mr. GWLN, when his name was called, stated || lay ‘very ‘cinbakrenting seinen: wit régerd ‘ 


| 
j 


i 7 d 
|| that he had paired off with the Senator from North | the matter now pending before the Senate. || he 
tl Carolina, [ 


Iam, | 


: | chalked out for myself a course of perfect neutral- 

*. Bapgaa,} otherwise he should have 1 ity, which I ee'es this time steaed and which 
I intend to —— as to the merits of the question 
before the Senate. The contestant in this case, 


voted against the bill, 
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however, has appealed to me as his representative 
on this floor to ask the Senate that the same court- 
esy and indulgence should be extended to him that 
has ; 
both branches of Congress. In looking over the 


yolume of contested elections, | have met with 


| 


heretofore been extended to contestants in | 
|| was heard by counsel. 


not one case where a contestant has asked to be | 


peard, before the Senate or the House of Repre- || Both were heard very patiently by the commit- 


he | 
contestant has appealed to me as his represent- || 


sentatives, and it has been refused to him. 


ative to ask of the Senate that that indulgence 
which has always heretofore been extended to- 
wards contestants should be extended towards 
him. So far I cannot and will not refrain from 
interfering in this matter, 


[tis true we are brought to the last days and | 


hours of the session, but that has been no fault 
whatever of the contestant. All the members of 
the Senate are conversant with the facts attending 
the labors of the committee. The difficulties they 


had to encounter, the absence of many of them, || 


hi» resignation of some, and various other causes 


prevermed an earlier report. As the chairman of the | 
committee said in his report, the delay, perhaps, | 


was the fault of the committee. The honorable 


chairman of the committee in presenting the re- | 


port to the Senate, used this language: 
“The report ought to have been made earlier; but the 


committee have been so engaged that they were not able to 


report until this morning.”? 


So that the delay, if any, is traceable to the | 
I hope the Senate, notwithstanding | 


committee. 
the late period of the session—if they are deter- 
mined to consider and decide the case at this ses- 


sion—will extend the same courtesy and kindness || 


- | , 
to my late colleague {Mr. Yulee} as has heretofore 4, not a Senator from the State of Florida has not 


been extended to other contestants. 


It is true, as the Senator from Delaware re- | 


marked, that the contestant selected his own mode |! 


and manner of presenting his case; but I see, on 
referring to the volume of contested elections, that 


these cases have uniformly, in the Senate, been | 


referred to a Select Committee, and have been fully 


heard before that committee, and not heard before | 
the Senate, till the report of the committee has | 


been presented. The usual course has been to 
present arguments and evidence before the com- 
mittee. It was so in this case, and could not be 
brought to the notice of the Senate without being 
a I feel it to be my duty—a duty which 

owe to the contestant—to ask the Senate to adopt 
the resolution. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Since the introduction of this 
resolution, | have sought in vain for a precedent 


| 





|| the Senate. 


authorizing its adoption. I find no instance where | 


the person contesting the right of a sitting member 
to a seat here has been heard before the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. Ican give the Senator a case. 
{ find the following resolution adopted: 


Resolved, That the Hon. James Lanman have leave to 
be heard at the bar of the Senate, on the question of the 


right to his seat therein, under an appointment made by the 
Executive of Connecticut. 


His right to his seat was disputed, and he was 
allowed to be heard at the bar of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIGHT. But Mr. Lanman was at that 
time a member of the Senate himself; and, I repeat, 
there is no instance where a person outside the 
Senate, claiming the seat of a Senator, has been 
admitted upon the floor for the purpose of being 
heard. I know that the practice has been different 
in the House of Representatives. I have, how- 


ever, no wish to interpose my vote to prevent | 
other Senators hearing the contestant if they desire | 


to hear him. I feel very well satisfied, and I 
apprehend that most of the members who were 


upon the committee with me are satisfied with || 


what we heard. 
Tn the first 
this matter—the contestant was heard very fully 
y & petition presented in the form of a pamphlet, 
embracing some fifteen or twenty pages. The 
sitting member replied. The contestant was then 
heard in another pamphlet of some twenty-five 
or thirty pages. The first petition of the con- 
testant, the reply of the sitting member, the re- 
joinders and the sur-rejoinder, were all printed and 
aid upon the table of each Senator, tae I presume 
most Senators have read them. One would have 
Supposed that we might have stopped there; but 
in order that the case of the contestant might be 
heard in all its parts—in order that he might have 
the widest latitude and the most ample time to 


pinte--0 go back to the history of || 





| present all the facts, he was permitted to name the 

tume when the case should come up—he was per- 
| mitted to name who his counsel should be, where 

we should sit, and how we should hearthem. He 
His counsel were Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, the late Attorney General of 
the United States, and Mr. Stanton, of Pittsburg. 


tee. Both examined this question ably, and, I 
think, presented all the facts as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as they could be presented by any gentle- 
man. Both their arguments, I believe, have been 
pints erin) the argument of Mr. Stanton 
nas been riated, and I have seen it upon the 
tables of Senators. I do not know, certainly, 
whether or not Mr, Johnson’s argument has been 
printed. The committee have made a report to 
the Senate. The report is a short one, but | think 
it embraces the whole case. I may be permitted 
| to say that it settles the question upon a resolution 
passed by the two Houses of the Florida Legis- 
| ture, and the uniform usage of both branches of 
that Legislature, ever since the organization of the 
State government. 

For one l do not wish to hear the contestant, 
believing that neither he nor any other gentleman 
can add the least light to this subject, though, as I 
| have already said, | shall not interpose my vote to 
prevent other Senators hearing him if they desire 
to hear him. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I think this ap- 
plication is based on something more than mere 
courtesy—on a rightto be heard. The right, if it 
exists atall, is the right of the constituent body of 
the State of Florida. Whether Mr. Yulee is or is 


| yet been decided by the Senate, though it has been 
decided by the committee to whom the subject 
was referred. There can be but one objection to 
| hearing the gentleman who wishes to be heard, 
and that is the want of time, and [ agree that it is 
| avery strong objection. But thecontestant comes 
| here claiming to be a Senator from the State of 
| Florida. He brings with him evidence in support 
| of that claim. Considering the lateness of the 

eriod at which he now presents himself, I should 
| e disinclined to grant this as a personal courtesy, 
| although I must declare at the same time that the 
| honorable gentleman who asks it, as far as | am 
| aware, is in no default whatever. I know he has 
been anxious from the moment he heard of the 
decision of the committee to get their report before 
Although I might be disinclined to 
| grant this as a personal courtesy at this period of 
the session, | am not at liberty to refuse it when 
I consider that it is the right of the State whose 
representative the contestant claimsto be. I must 
therefore vote to hear him. 

Mr. MANGUM. 


of offering any remarks either upon the present 


| but ray 3 with the view of making a suggestion 
which, | apprehend, will be more convenient, if 
the Senate thinks proper to adopt it; and that is, 
to postpone this matter until the second Tuesday 
in December next. 
portant business, I feel very strongly the neces- 
sity of giving to this subject the utmost degree of 
consideration. I am aware that it is utterly im- 
ossible to do it at this late period of the session. 
e are to decide upon one of the most delicate, 
and one of the most interesting rights to every 
American citizen, and to every State in the Union. 
It ought to be done on full deliberation, full ex- 
amination, and full time. I desire that full exam- 
ination and deliberation, in order that | may be 
enabled to discharge my duties in a manner sat- 
isfactory to myself. 


| The sitting member will hold his seat, 
meet here at the next session, take up the sub- 


ter, and to make a matured opinion. 
now make the motion; I merely throw out the sug- 


shall support it. 
Mr. WELLER. 

upon the table. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 





I move that the resolution lie 


I hope the gentleman 


I do not rise for the purpose | 


resolution, or upon the report of the committee, | 


We are pressed with im- | 


If the subject be postponed | 
until the next session, no inconvenience can arise. | 


We can | 


gestion, but if any Senator makes the motion, I | 


ject at an early day, and have ample time for a || 
full and deliberate examination of the whole mat- | 
I will not 


Mr. WELLER. Iam very sorry that! cannot 
do it, for T mist insist on my motion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Lam satisfied that, if the op- 
portunity is given, we can mekesome suggestions 
which will prevens the cofsumption ef much me. 
i do not think it is right to deprive us of the op- 
portunity of even hearing the precedents read. I 
therefore ask the Senate to vote down the motion. 

Mr. GWIN. As this isan important question, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWSON. I beg to say, that ifthe Sen- 
ator from California proposes to make this a test 
question, I cannot vote upon it as such. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, on 
the motion that the resolution lie upon the table, 
resulted—yeas 17, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Clemens, Downs, Pish, Gwin, Houston, James, Jones of 


lowa, Norris,Pearce, Rusk, Spruance, Stockton, and Wel 
ler—17. 

NAYS—Mesers. Atchison, Badger, Betl, Borland, Brod- 
head, Brooke, Butler, Cass, Chaciton, Dawson, De Sans- 
sure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, Feich, 
Geyer, Namlin, Hunter, King, Mason, Meriwether, Miller, 


Morton, Seward, Shields, Underwood, Upham, and Wade 
—28. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am for short speeches 


during the remainder of the session, and I will en- 
deavor to setan example myself, 

Mr. BORLAND. If my friend will allow me, 
I will make a suggestion to him, which will, per- 
haps, save the necessity of making any speeches 
at this time. I desire to submit a motion to post- 
pone the consideration of the whole subject till the 
second Tuesday in December next. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator can make 
his motion after I get through. I haveacase here 
which I think is perfectly in point. It is said 
that Mr. Lanman was a Senator at the time be 
was permitted to address the Senate in support of 
his right toa seat. That is altogether a mistake. 
Mr. Lanman’s term of service in the Senate ex- 
pired on the 3d of March. He presented a Gov- 
ernor’s cettificate authorizing him to take a seat 
in the session which commenced on the 4th of 
March—a called session. Mr. Van Buren offered 
a resolution, on the 5th of March,that Mr. Lan- 
man be heard at the bar of the Senate on the ques- 
tion of his right to a seat, and the resolution was 
agreed to. That is the true statement of the case. 
He was permitted, upon the question of whether 
he had a right to a seat in the Senate under a cer- 
tificate of the Governor, to be heard at the bar of 
the Senate. I think, therefore, it is a case in 
point. Itseems to me that we should preserve 
consistency in matters of this sort. I feel con- 
strained to follow that authority and vote for the 
leave in this case. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair would state to 
the honorable Senator, that having been present 
on that occasion, he knows all the circumstances 
of the case. There was no contestant. The 
question was simply a question as to the construc- 
tion of the Constitution on which Mr. Lanman 
was excluded. There was no individual holding 
the seat: but Mr. Lanman came forward at the 
expiration of his regular term, at the commence- 
ment of an extra session, and presented his certifi- 
cate of appointment from the Governor of Con- 
necticut; but it was decided that he was not enti- 
tled to aseat, because the Legislature having been 
in session and having failed to elect a Senator, 
there was nota regular vacancy happening under 
the Constitution, which the Governor was permit- 


ted to fill. The Chair well recollects the whole 
case. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One word upon that 
subject. 


he PRESIDENT. The Chair merely stated 
the facts for the information of the honorable 
Senator. , 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am indebted to the 
Chair for his statement of facts; but the comment 
that I want to make on them is this: Can it make 
any difference whether there be an individual hold- 
ing the seat, and another eomes forward and 
claims it, or whether, when an individual asks to 
be sworn in, a member of the Senate objects? In 
that case the Senate rejected Mr. Lanman’s ap- 


will withdraw the motion, to allow me to read a || plication to be sworn in. My friend from Indiana 


case in point. 


|| will see that by the record which I will send to 
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him. In the case of Mr. Lanman, | admit there || ferent from this case. ‘There the gentleman was | tion on them; but yet, it is an undeniable 
| the sitting member. 


was no incumbent. Mr. Lanman did not claim 
the seat of any incumbent; but the objection was 
made to Mr. Lanman’s qualifying. An objection 
was raised, in the first case, aBainst his claim to 
a seat, and the Senate then settled the principle 
that, when an individual sets up a claim to a seat, 
he shal! be heard in behalf of his claim. That is 
the point. In this case the contestant sets up a 
claim to a seat in the Senate. If the Senate make 


clarming the seat when no one fills it, ae should 
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Senare, 





: His term expired on the 
4th of March. He had an appointment in his 
possession entitling him to take his seat at the 
opening of the Executive session on that day, and 


| then when he asked to be sworn in, his right to 


| 


objection to the claim, and they hear the person 


they not hear one claiming a seat when there Is a 
person already occupying that seat? This seems 


ant when there is no incumbent, it seems to me 
that the argument is much stronger that you should 


allow an individual to be heard when there is an | 


incumbent. 


weight with the Senate, ought at least to have 
some analogy to the case before it. 
here is that the party ought to be heard. 
is the ground upon which the motion rests. Has 
he not been heard? Is the form of the hearing 
material ? 
the facts? Mr. Lanman, on the 4th of March, 
mm. On the 5th of March, a resolution to hear him 
was passed. 
tee? Was it examined by acommittee? Was he 


do so was denied. The Senate in that case de- 
cided that he should be heard. But there was no 
contestant, either in the Senate or outside the Sen- 


ate, claiming the seat, and, therefore, the case is | 


different from this, and not at all in point. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think that 
according to usage and courtesy, and probably 


| the right of the matter, we ought to give this con- 
to me to be a stronger case. If you hearaclaim- | 


testant a hearing before the Senate. 
that he has been heard. 


It is said 


He has only been heard | 


: fact the 
| the committee had some two or three months - 


| fore the first accident occurred which took awa 
| their chairman. It is undeniable, also, that ith y 
| been some two or three months since the termina. 
|| tion of the other causes, to which the honorable 
| Senator referred. The two conventions were cae 
| in the middle of June. There have been Jy! ed 
|, August since that time. Then, if it required tyo 
months since all of the causes and excuses Spoken 
| of have ceased to exist for the committee to deli). 
erate and come to a conclusion, ought not the Sen. 
ate to have time enough to read the report, and 
| ought not the contestant to be heard before ys in 
| order that we may hear both sides of the case? 
Sir, if I were compelled to vote now on this 


as any citizen of the United States. He has had | question, I should have to vote simply on this 


the right to publish anything he pleased at his own | 


| expense out of doors, but he has not been heard 
Mr. BAYARD. Precedent, if itis to have any | 


The point 
That | 
In the case of Mr. Lanman how stand | 

} 
presented his credentials, and asked to be sworn 


Was his case referred to a commit- | 


heard by printed arguments, submitted and laid | 


upon the desk of every member of the Senate? 
Had he any privilege of being heard at all, except | 
at the bar of the Senate? Therefore, the principle 
of that case does not apply to this. 
mode of hearing, but the fact of hearing, which 
is material; and when you come to the question | 
of determining a constitutional right, I ask every 
Senator if you cannot form a better opinion upon | 
a written argument than upon a verbal address, | 
part appealing to your passions and eevee 
and part argumentative? A verbal address leaves | 
an impression for a moment. That impression | 
may depend upon the eloquence of the individual | 
delivering the address; and, I ask, can you not | 
make a fairer and more correct decision founded | 
upon written arguments in such a case, than upon | 
a verbal hearing? 
The contestant here has had a hearing. Sen- | 
ators have had ample time to consider the question | 


involved in the right to the seat. There can, | 


It is not the | 


therefore, be no injustice to the contestant if you |, 


refuse to hear him verbally. When you come to 


the question of courtesy—though I should be per- || 


fectly willing at all times, and under all circum- | 
stances, consistent with public duty, to yield a 
courtesy to any gentleman on this floor, or any 
one claiming a right to be upon this floor—I am 
not willing to let a miscalled courtesy interfere | 
with the progress of public business. Here we 
are with hardly a dags appropriation bill passed, | 
with but barely three days for business remain- 
ing, with the civil and diplomatic bill undisposed | 
of, with the Army bill, the Navy bill, and the | 
light-house bill 

the steamboat 


} 
j 
j 
| 
} 
} 
i 
} 
' 


ul, as it is called, and other im- 


portant bills to be acted on. Yet now, after this || 


party has been fully and fairly heard by every | 
enator who chose to examine the arguments laid 
before him, I say it is a miscalled courtesy to ask 
a second hearing in a different form. I am not 


willing to sacrifice the public interests to a question || 


of miscalled courtesy under any circumstances. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I stated, when I was first up, 
that I knew of no precedent authorizing the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [ want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to another case, and then I | 
shall send him the book. Here is a case where 
Mr. Lewis, counsel for petitioners against the 
right of Mr. Gallatin to a seat, was admitted to | 
make a speech to show that Mr. Gallatin was not 
entitled to a seat in the Senate. This was in | 


806. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I was going on to remark, 
that I knew of no precedent authorizing the adop- 
tion of this resolution. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky referred to the case of Mr. Lanman, but the 





remarks of the Chair render it unnecessary for 
me to make any oe to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in regard to that case. It was entirely dif- 


et untouched in the Senate, with || 


| he felt disposed to conform his wishes to those of 
| the contestant. 


| 
| 
; 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by the Senate at all in any form. I have not read | 


any of the arguments or statements of either party | 
in this contest, simply for the reason, that | was | 
waiting until the committee should report, with the | 
view of taking up the arguments, and statements, 


judgment upon them. The committee kept this 
matter under consideration for nearly nine months. 
They never reported until we were just at the eve | 
of the session, and when we were beginning to | 
hold night sessions; so that I have not had time | 
even to read their report, and I doubt whether half | 
the Senators have read it. The case may bea | 
clear one to the committee, but it is not the commit- | 
tee which is now to decide the question. The ques- 

} 


and the report altogether, and then forming my own 
| 


tion is to be decided by the Senate; and while it 
is a clear case to the committee—forthey have had | 
an abundance of opportunity to examine it—it | 
may not be clear to the rest of us. If it took that | 
committee between eight and nine months to de- 
cide, | ask ought we not at least to have two or 
three hours to decide it for ourselves? It will not | 
do for the members of the committee to rise up | 
one after another, and say the case is so clear that | 
it does notadmit of doubt—that it is not necessary | 
to let the contestant be heard. If itis so, why did | 
they take nearly nine months before they reported | 
upon it? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I can state the reason, if the 
Senator wishes to know. In the first place, the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] no longer 


|, a member of this body, was chairman of the com- 


mittee. He was called home by domestic afflic- 
tion, and detained some two or three months. By 


the usages of the body, | was then chairman of || 


the Committee, but I did not like to proceed in his 


absence. I was away myself for some two or three || 


months—necessarily absent. After my return, I 
understood that it was the wish of both the sit- 
ting member and the contestant, that the matter 
should be postponed till after the conventions were | 
held by the two great parties of the country. 

Mr. MAI.LORY. 
certainly, if he supposes that I have for a moment 
since the question first arose, requested a delay of 
a single hour. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to hear the 
other party, and see if he so understood it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not know that the Sena- 
tor from Florida pressed the matter; but certainly 





Mr. MALLORY. And of the committee. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the Senator from 
Florida as not desiring to press the matter; cer- 
tainly he was very unwilling to deprive the con- 
testant of any opportunity of collecting all his tes- 
timony, and all the facts. 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then the counsel emplo 
by the contestant could not argue the case, as t 
said, until after the meetings I have mentioned. 
Soon after the last convention was held, Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, one of the contestant’s counsel, 
was taken sick, and remained so for some time. 
As soon as he was able to do so, he ued the 
cause, and the committee, as soon as possible after 
he was heard, prepared their report and presented 
it to the body. There were various causes oper- 
ating, of which, I may say, no one was particu- 
larly to blame. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not arraign the com- 
mittee, I did not intend to cast the slightest reflec- 


ed 
e 


he gentleman mistook me, || 


state of facts. I have read none of the papers: | 
have been waiting till I could get the whole of 
them, for I wished to keep my mind impartial on 
the subject; but I happened one day accidentally 
to pass by the Supreme Court room, and [ there 
noticed an unusual scene. A committee of the 
Senate occupied the place of the judges of the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States, with the chair- 
man of the committee in the seat of the Chief 


|| Justice. It was a novel scene, and arrested my 


attention. 

Mr. ADAMS. I rise toa question of order. 
I want to know whether it is in order for Sena- 
tors upon this question to go into the history of 
their own information, or want of information, | 


| would suggest to my friend that we had better al- 


_low the contestant to make his speech, than to be 
consuming all the time in this way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I listened to an argument 
then proceeding from one of the counsel in this 
ease. By that argument my previous opinions, 


| or rather impressions, for they were mere impres- 


| sions, on the subjeet were much shaken. Upon 
| that argument if called upon to vote now, without 
| time to examine the question, or without hearing 
| the case further argued, I should have to vote 
'against the report of the committee. I heard it 
| there stated that the election of Thomas Jefferson 
' as President of the United States, depended upon 
| the identical issue in this case. 

| The PRESIDENT. It is not in order to go 
| into an examination of the merits of the case upon 
| this question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to say that I 
| heard that statement made, and I heard a long ar- 
| gument in relation to it. If that argument be 
sound, it would control my opinion. ‘| desire to 
| hear both partiesin the case. 1] have not madeup 
| my mind. I have not had an opportunity of do- 
'ing so. I have purposely avoided examining any 
| 


|| of the arguments or papers, until I could examine 


both sides at once. 

It has been the practice of the two Houses of 
Congress to hear both parties in a contest of this 
sort, whenever it was asked, and I think it is un- 
wise for the Senate, at this time, to depart from 
that uniform practice. I hope, therefore, that the 
contestant will be heard, and if there is not time to 
hear him at this session, there will be time during 
the first or second week in December next, when 
| we have nothing else todo. I do not see that the 
public interests will be affected by that. I there- 
fore move that the whole subject be postponed 
until the second Tuesday of December. ; 

Mr. PRATT. I desire the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and those who are advocating that side of 
| the question, to listen to one suggestion. I under- 
stand that the contestant here avows, in the com- 
munication which he has sent to the Senate, that 
if we decide him to be entitled to the seat, he will 
not take it. Now, are we prepared, at this late 
period of the session, to discuss the abstract ques- 
tion of the right of Florida to make an election of 
Senator in this, that, or the other way? The con- 
testant says he will not take the seat if we give it 
to him. We are, then, discussing the abstract 

uestion of the right of Florida to make her elec- 
tion of Senator in a particular way. | 

The PRESIDENT. The proposition is to post- 
pone the further consideration of the resolution 
until the second Tuesday of December next. _ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will withdraw that motion 
until after the resolution shall have been acted on. 

Mr. RUSK. I have read the testimony in this 
case, and I have also read the argument of the con- 
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estant, and if I thought there was the shadow of 
caim, { would vote for the resolution and for the 
postponement, im order that there might be time 
for an argument on the subject; but I think the 
question is as clear as it possibly can be from the 


testimony, and therefore I am against postpone- | 


ment or delay. : ; 

Mr. PEARCE. I think the printed arguments 
read before the committee covered, with the evi- 
dence, about four hundred peec- The committee 
heard these arguments read and commented upon, 
at how much length it is not possible for me now 
to say. They then heard an argument of two 
hours from one counsel, and afterwards other ar- 


guments occupying six hours, and how much | 


jonger they would have continued, if there had 
not been a sudden termination put to them by the 
committee, I cannot tell. I think, therefore, that 
from our experience as members of the committee, 
if we are to hear Mr. Yulee, it will be necessary 
to puta limit to the time during which he shall 
address the Senate. I therefore move to amend 
the resolution by saying, that he shall have leave 
to address the Senate for the space of one hour. 
Mr. MANGUM. I still adhere to the opinion 
which I suggested sometime ago, that it would be 
more just to both the gentlemen and the Senate to 


jet this whole matter go over until early in the | 


next session. If that, however, shall not be the 


sense of the Senate, | hold that we are bound by 
former precedents, and that we are bound, atleast, 
from a sense of justice, to hear the contestant. But | 


I am told that there are depositions and proofs in 
the case, which cannot be read in perhaps double 


the time proposed by the Senator from Maryland. | 


Therefore, if we undertake to grant the contestant 
this privilege, let us not grant him the mere sem- 
blance and deny him the reality. 
ject should go over until the next session; and if 


it be in order, I would move, with a view of test- | 


ing the sense of the body, that this resolution, and 
the whole subject, be postponed till the second 
Tuesday in December next. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution now under 
consideration was taken up by unanimous consent, 
pending the report of the committee, and it must 


e disposed of before a motion to postpone the con- | 


ideration of the report will be in order. 

Mr. MANGUM. I am perfectly willing to 
vote upon this resolution, but I feel myself bound 
by the highest obligation of justice to the contest- 
ant, as well as the gentleman who occupies the 
seat, and to the State they represent, not to give 
the contestant the mere semblance of being heard, 
without giving him full opportunity to present his 
case. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to makea point of order. 
If I understood the communication of the contest- 
ant in this case, he stated distinctly, in his official 


capacity, to the Senate, that if the decision should | 


bein his favor, he would not take the seat, and 
therefore he has ceased to be a contestant by his 
own admission. Is it therefore in order to enter- 
tain the question of the right of a person toa seat, 
when he admits himself that he is not a contestant? 

The PRESIDENT. That is not a question of 
order for the Chair to decide. 

Mr.GWIN. { think there is an obligation to 
the member who has had a seat for nearly nine 
months in this body, that his claim should be de- 
cided. There is as much obligation to hear him, 
as to hear the contestant. I am perfectly willing 
that the contestant should be heard within the 
time specified by the honorable Senator from 
Maryland, provided I can ascertain that the sitting 
member will not occupy the time of the Senate in 
reply. {fam willing to give one hour, but I can- 
not do it, if it is to lead to a long discussion. I 
therefore wish to know from the sitting member, 
whether or not he intends to reply? 

Mr. MALLORY. Iam so anxious for a de- 


cision of the question that I pledge myself not to | 


Say one word in reply to any observations which 
the claiming Senator may make. 

Mr. MASON. I think it will be agreeable to 
the gentleman who.contests this seat, to avoid the 
wasting of time now, that the subject be deferred 
till the next session. 

Mr. BADGER. I wish to say a word on the 
question which is now before the Senate, and I 
wish to confine myself to that. The question 
now is whether, whenever this subject of the 


I think the sub- | 


{ 


| 
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right to the seat shall be taken up for considera- 
tion by the Senate, they will hear the gentleman 
who claims the seat at the bar of the Senate. It 
is proposed by my friend from Maryland to limit 
the time, if the Senate will grant him this privilege. 
Upon that point [ cqncur entirely in what was 
said by my colleague. If the necessities of the 
case forbid the Senate from granting what they 
would otherwise grant, the liberty to be heard, 
then in refusing the opportunity to be heard the 
Senate yields to the necessity of the case, but, if 
we can afford to grant time to the gentleman who 
claims the seat to be heard in vindication of his 
right, [ think we ought not to restrict him to any 
particular length of time. We should grant grace- 
fully, or refuse firmly. We must presume that | 
the honorable gentleman will take no more time 
than is necessary to bring out his case, and if we 
grant him any time we ought to grant him the 
time that is necessary. I hope, therefore, that 
my friend from Maryland will withdraw his prop- 
osition. For one, | am ready to vote in favor of 
the resolution. I do not trouble myself with any 
inquiry as to what are the precedents on this sub- 
ject. It is sufficient for me to know that here is 
a question exceedingly important, whether it be 
difficult or not. Itis a question mvolving inqui- | 
ries affecting the rights of one of the States of this 
Union. One of the parties to that question desires 
to be heard by the Senate upon ut. That being 
the state of the case, I should certainly be very 


reluctant, under any circumstances, to refuse him 
a hearing. 


Mr. PEARCE. 


I am quite willing to modify 


the amendment so as to say two hours instead of | 


one, and if the argument is to be postponed to the 
next session there will be no necessity for any | 
limitation whatever. But if the contestant is to be 
heard now, | think it is absolutely necessary to 
fixa limit. If modify my amendment so as to say 
** for two hours.”’ 

Mr. BRADBURY. It seems to be supposed 
that Senators are incapable of acting for them- 
selves, or giving a vole on any question without 
hearing long speeches. It iscontended, however, 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] that 
the contestant has a right to be heard; that it is | 
not a matter of courtesy. He says the contestant 
comes here and claims to speak as a Senator from 
Florida. Why, sir, Florida has two Senators 
upon this floor, both having presented credentials 
from that State. The contestant brings no au- | 
thority from the State that he has a right to speak | 
here. It then resolves itself into a question of 
courtesy, and to determine that question we have 
to inquire what has been done. 

The contestant has exercised his volition, and 
he has made his printed arguments and submitted 
them, and I venture to say *that Senators have 
read them. Ihave read them attentively. He 
then appeared before the committee himself, and | 
by counsel day after day. Now, is it necessary 
for an honest and correct decision of this case that | 
we should sit here, and listen to a long speech ? | 
Does any one believe that along speech is to affect 
a single vote? If I believed that it would affect a 
vote, [ would grant the privilege, but | believe it | 
would not, and that the result would be to throw | 
the case over to the next session, or give rise now 
to a very long debate. I submit whether we have 
a right to treat the Senator from Florida, who is in | 
his seat, in this manner. The sitting member has | 
been here from the commencement of the session 
occupying his seat, and every moment asking for 
a decision of the case. It has been an unpleasant 
situation for him, I think. 

Mr. MANGUM. I rise to a point of order. | 
The gentleman thinks that long speeches will affect 
nobody. I would inquire whether it be in order 
to make long speeches relative to the merits of the 
case, on the question pending? 


The PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 1] 


Mr. BRADBURY. I was not discussing the | 
merits of the question. I was simply speaking 
upon the point whether courtesy required that we 
should hear the contestant. I have already said 
there was no proper claim for courtesy, for there 
are no precedents for a case like this, and therefore 
I think that, as it would likely result in postponing 
the matter to another session, we ought to decide | 
upon the question during the present session. | 


Was it ever heard of that a contestant came here, || 
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and that the Senate, during a session of nine 


months, could not determine who its own members 
were? 


Mr. BORLAND. If this were a question of 
courtesy, I do not think I would entertain it at all, 


| whatever might be my feelings to the individuals 


whose names are connected with it. Courtesy on 
the part of the Senate as a legislative body, or’sit- 
ting in this case, as it may be, as a judicial body, 
does not extend beyond the bar of the Senate. 
Therefore, I think that courtesy has nothing to do 
—— so far as the contestant is con- 


cerned. But, sir, the proposition before us is sim- 


| ply this: To my mind, it ts a question, not involv- 
| ing the right of individuals so much as the right 


of a sovereign State of this Union. A case in- 


| volving one of the rights which the Constitution 
| has made it the duty of this body to decide is be- 


foreus. We are told by the individual represent- 


ing Florida, as he claims—whether rightfully or 
not, is not now the question—that he desires to be 
heard before us. It is a question of vital import- 
ance. We are told—for the application to be 
heard involves that declaration—that the contest- 
ant has matters of fact and arguments to submit 
which, in his opinion, will affect the question. I 
have never been in the habit, here or elsewhere, 
of determining an important question, involving 
the rights of a State or an individual, or any rights 
with regard to life, liberty, or property, without 
giving the parties an opportunity to be heard. I 
cannot, in justice to my own wishes, decide this 
case without hearing the contestant. 

Iam no lawyer. [ may be able in my humble 
way to form my own opinions upon the Consti- 


| tution; but | confess, whatever may be the supe- 


rior qualifications of other Senators, and however 
little need they may have of facts and arguments 
to enable them to come to proper conclusions, f 
am in want of both facts and arguments to enable 
me to form an opinion upon the construction of 
the Constitution, when an important question like 
this is involved in it. In justice, then, to the par- 
ties in this case, I think a hearing ought to be 
given, and just as long a hearing as the necessities 
of the case require. 

Mr. MALLORY. Allow me to expressa hope 
that the gentleman who desires to address the 
Senate, may be heard. Lhope permission will be 
granted him to address the Senate for two hours. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, on 
the amendment of Mr. Pearce to the resolution 
of Mr. Morton, resulted—yeas 31, nays 21; as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bradbury, Bright, 
Butler, Cass, Clarke, Clemens, Davis, Dawson, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Felch, Fish, Foot, 
Hale, Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of lowa, King, Meri- 


| wether, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Smith, Stockton, 


Sumner, and Weller—31. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Badger, Bayard, Borland, Brodhead, 
Brooke, Chariton, Chase, Cooper, De Saussure, Douglas, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hamlin, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Rusk, 
Spruance, Underwood, Upham, and Wade—2l. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GWIN. Inasmuch as we know that two 
hours are to be oceupied with this question, and 
we do not know how much more during this day, 
I move that the resolution lie upon the table, and 
upon that motion I ask for the yeas and wy bee 

Mr. PRATT. Would not the effect of laying 
this resolution on the table be to postpone the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee ? 

Several Senators. Oh, no! 

Mr. CASS. In order to enable us to get along 
with the public business, 1 would suggest that we 
might postpone the consideration of the report 
until Saturday evening. 

Several Senators. Oh, no! 

The motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The resolution as amended was then agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. The report of the com- 
mittee is now under consideration, and the ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the resolution reported 
by them, and upon that question the Senate has 
decided to hear thecontestant. The resolution is: 

“ Resolved, That the Hon. Steruen R. Matitorny was 
duly elected a member of the Senate of the United States, 
from the 3d day of March, 1851.” 

Mr. MANGUM. I now move that the further 
consideration of the report be postponed until 
the second Tuesday in December next. J make 
the motion upon the ground that it is more just to 
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the Senate, more just to the parties, and more re- tation that we could not possibly have digested 
apectful to the sovereign State which they claim _ all the long talk that has been had before the com- 


to represent. mittee. 
Mr. BRADBURY asked for the yeas and nays Sir, it was said to be to the interest of the Re- 
on the motion, and they were ordered. pablic, that there should bean end of litigation, 
Mr. BADGER. I shall vote for the motionto | but it seems to me that it is to the interest of the 


postpone, though I do it With great regret, and 
upon this ground; The question now to be consid- 
ered and decided, must beadmitted on all hands to 
be an exceedingly important question, as it re- | 
aspects the right of a State of this Union in regard I think we owe it to the State of Florida; I 
to her representation upon this floor. Whether | think we owe it to the Senate; I think we owe it 
the question be difficult or not, it is a question of | to the contestant, to settle this question now. It 
greatand paramount importance. It is not only || is unquestionably a great sacrifice of his private 
necessary that it should be rightly decided, but, || feelings, and private interests, that he has been 
permit me to say, although it may seem paradoxi- | here for nine months hanging upon the skirts of 
cal, that there is another thing even more import- || the Senate. 
ant than that it should be rightly decided, andthat | have to sit inside, and it must bea great deal 
is, that it should be clear and manifest that it has 
been decided by the Senate upon full deliberation, 
and a clear understanding of the whole case; be- 
cause it must be evident that, compared with the 
latter point which | have stated, it is of compara- || a long speech, and therefore 1 hope the Senate 
tive insignificance which of these gentlemen repre- || will vote upon the question now. 

sent the State of Florida upon this floor, or which || 
of them has been really elected by that State. || the motion of Mr. Maneum, to postpone the fur- 
That is of comparatively secondary importance, | ther consideration of the subject until the second 
though itis highly important. Buttheother point || Tuesday in December, and it resulted—yeas 18, 
is of higher importance, because it tends to draw | nays 37; as follows: 

into question, or to support and establish, accord- || yp.43__Mesera. Badger, Bayard, Bell, Borland, Brod- 
ing as the facts shall appear one way or the other, || head, Cooper, De Saussure, Dodge of Wisconsin,Dodge of 
the character of this Senate, and of its judicial de- || lowa, Douglas, Downs, Fish, Hamlin, Mangum, Meri- 
terminations, and the weight and influence to | Wether, Miller, Morton, and Upham—Is. 


; ; . . NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bradbury, Bright 
which they are entitled before the American peo- || Brooke, Butler, Vass, Chatiton, Chase, Clarke, Clemens, 


ple. It concernsthe moral influence, character, | Davis, Dawson, Felch, Foot, Geyer, Gwin, Hale, Houston, 
and standing of the Senate. And though | feel, Hunter, James, Jones of lowa, King, Mason, Norris, Pratt, 
and feel strongly, that it carries an appearance of | cy, Undorweeed, Wate! Walhet and Welter 3?” bn 
almost injustice, when one gentleman has been || . é : 

upon this floor for nearly nine months, holding a ||| Mr. YULEE. Mr, President, before I proceed 
seat under an apparent tite,and another has been | 1n the discussion of this question on ils merits, I 
for the same time contesting that apparent title, | desire to submit to the Senate a proposition, ora 


Republic—that it is its first and chiefest iter- 
est—that there should be an end of that litigation 
which is to decide who represents her interests in 
this council of the nation. 


| then, that we owe it to the contestant to settle this 


| 
' 
| 
| 


and insisting that the real title is within himself, || suggestion, which may be found convenient to the | 


for us to adjourn, leaving a cloud to settle or to || business of the Senate, and which may result ina 


remain upon the question of right between them; | better assured judgment than it can now come to. | 


still, sir, itis a great deal better that that should In order that the Senate may appreciate the 
be so, than that we should now hurry through a | value of the. propeaiioon. wen I make, it is proper 
decision which, after the avowals made by honor- || that I should preface it by the suggestion of one 
able Senators here—by the Senator from Illinois, || or two facts. 
for instance—must and will be considered by the | The report of the committee turns especially 
American public as a decision made by the Senate | upon the fact, that a certain resolution adopted by 
without fully understanding the case which they || the Legislature of Florida in 1845, was a legisla- 
decided. ‘The argument will be irresistible, that | ve resolution prescriptive of a rule of election in 
if, after the whole facts were submitted to the com- || the case of elections by the General Assembly. I 
mittee, that committee heard learned counsel for | take issue there,and assert, upon the contrary, that 
six hours in discussing the question, that whether | it was a judicial resolution, deciding the construc- 
the matter be difficult or plain, after it is under- || tion of the words ‘* House’ and ** General Assem- 
stood, yet, to understand it, must require more || bly” in the constitution of Florida, not prescrip- 
time than we can now devote to it. For the rea- | tive of a rule of election, not of force or effect upon 
son—nand for that reason only—that I consider the || the judgment of any subsequent Legislature, and 
moral influence, dignity, and authority of the Sen- || that all the subsequent practice of the Legislature 
ate, and the weight of its decisions upon the ju- || had reference to the same judgment in the con- 
dicial questions submitted to it, to be involved in || struction of the constitution. ‘lhe depositions in 
this matter, I shall support the motion of my col- | proof of that are not before the Senate. They 
league for postponement until the next session. were in manuscript before the committee but they 
Mr. HALE. I do not mean to occupy the time || have not been printed. ‘The discussion, therefore, 
of the Senate a moment, but it seems to me there || of the fact will necessarily be voluminous and 
is something due to the consideration suggested || tedious. 1 must refer to the manuscript deposi- 


by the honorable Senator from North Carolina, | tions and to testimony which I have secured, as i] 


It is annoying enough to those who | 


/more so to those who come here thinking that || 
they are Senators and yet remain outside, | think, | 


' question; but | will not stultify myself by making || 


The question was taken by yeas and nays on | 


who sits behind me, [Mr. Maneum;] but it has a 


different application, in my mind, from that which | Isp é 
e says there is some- || say that this 1s the more essentially necessary from 


he intends to give to it. 


well as to the legislative journals of Florida, I 
mean no disparagement of the committee when I 
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| embarrassment, and the Senate will probably, at 
| this period of the session, listen with impatience 
|| Now, the Legislature of Florida meets in Noy, - 
|| ber next, before the next session at which a 
|| Senate will convene. I submit that this question 
| of fact as to the character of that resolution—f,,. 
| the committee will agree with me, that if my an 
| of it is correct, the result to which they came will 
|| to say the least, be very much shaken—be presen; 
| ed tothe Legislature of Florida. Let an opporty. 
|| nity be afforded to the Legislature to declare what 
| was the true character of that resolution. | wish 
| the truth to be reached, and that will be a means 
|| of reaching itdistinctly and certainly; and I think 
1 itis a course to which the gentleman now occy- 
pying the seat cannot object. His object, like 
mine, must be to reach truth, and such must be 
|| the object of the Senate. The Legislature is com. 
petent to decide upon this question of fact; at least jt 
can advise with discretion, and a complete know]. 
edge of the legislative history of that State, which 
the Senate cannot do. No inconvenience cay re. 
| sult. The sitting member who occupies the seat 
will continue to occupy it during the remainder of 
this session, with all the prestige which the unani- 
mous report of a committee can give him; and | 
shall be ready and prompt at the opening of the 
next session, if the report from the Legislature 
shall be such as shall justify it, to present before 
the Senate the views which I entertain on this 
question. 
|| Sir, I am obedient tothe pleasure of the Senate, 
| I make the suggestion in order that there may be 
| better assurance of truth in the decision to which 
the Senate may come; and in order that both it 
| and myself may be relieved from the embarrass- 
| ment of a hasty action, and an uncertain decision, 
I trust the proposi- 


| 
| 


} 


| which must otherwise result. 
tion will be acceptable to the gentleman who occu- 
pies the seat. Although it may not be in order 
for the Senate to call upon the Legislature for a 
judgment, it may be proper for the gentleman hold- 
'| ing the seat and myself to agree, under the guidance 
and supervision and with the advice of the com- 
mittee, to frame such a question to the Legislature 
| as will bring us directly to the truth of the fact. 
If the suggestion is acceptable, it will end the mat- 
|| ter for the present session. Although it will be 
exceedingly inconvenient for me to come here at 
| the next session, I will endeavor to do so; and if I 
should not be able to come, I shall, at least, submit 
|| my views in writing to the Senate. 
i he PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brapzvry 
‘| in the chair.) The Chair understands that the 
gentleman from Florida has a right to make an ar- 
gument, but the Chair cannot recognize any right, 
on his part, to make a motion. The gentleman 
may proceed with his argument. 
Mr. YULEE. I donot makea motion, though 
I might refer to precedent if I were to do so, for it 
|| will be found that in the case of Mr. Gallatin, even 
| counsel were permitted to make motions on the 
| floor of the Senate for reference, and as to the direc- 
|| tion that argument should take. I make the sug- 
| gestion to the gentleman who occupies the seat. 
| It is for him and for the Senate to determine 
| whether that course shall be taken. 
|. Mr. BADGER. I would, for one, very cheer- 
, fully concur in the suggestion made by the honor- 
_ able gentleman, and would myself submit a motion 
|| to that effect, if 1 could conceive that, under any 








thing due to the State of Florida. Well, sir, I think || the circumstance that I have reason to think that || circumstances, such a course of proceeding would 
it is due to the State of Florida, that she should | none of these depositions were read by the mem- || be proper. The question to which he has referred, 
know whether a gentleman who has been claim- || bers of the committee—not because they were not || is a question eit er of fact or of law, to wit: 
ing to represent her on this floor for nine months, || diligent in pursuit of truth or desirous to reach a || whether the resolution of 1845 was a resolution 
is a Senator or not. I think it is due to Florida, || correct conclusion—but because from the face of || legislative or judicial inits character. If itisa ques- 
and that a sense of respect to that State, should | the exhibition of the record it was supposed there || tion of fact, the Legislature of Florida now can 
appeal to us to settle that question. The Senator || was no ground on which the result to which they |, be no more competent to decide upon what the 
from North Carolina (Mr. Bapcer] thinks that || came could be questioned. fact was when that resolution was adopted, than 
if the Senate proceeds to the settlement of this | This is a local fact, difficult of decision by those || any other collection of individuals. ; 
question now, they will leave themselves open || who are not familiar with the local history of legis- | r. WELLER. It is not the same Legisla- 
to an imputation that they did this thing in hot || Jation in Florida. The Senate isnow within three || ture. , : 

haste—that they have not had time to deliberate || days of the close ofthe session. I understand that Mr. BADGER. It is the Legislature of Flor- 
upon it. Why, sir, this question has been here || all the appropriation bills are yet undisposed of. || ida; but a knowledge of the transaction requires 
for nine months. li has been referred to a com- || I am limited to two hours in this discussion, where- || the same persons, If it is a question of law, the 





mittee of the soundest constitutional lawyers of || as I am utterly incapable of discussing this ques- | Senate must determine that question upon what 


the body, selected from the whole Senate. There 


tion fully within that time, for the reason that the | appears upon the records, and upon the previous 





is not an allegation of unfairness against them. || report of the committee does not set forth the | conduct of proceedings in the Legislature of Flor- 
They have heard these parties, and heard them to || ground on which my claim rests, nor does it state || ida, up to and including the time of this election, 
their hearts’ content; and it is said that after they || the contents of these despositions. It gives no || and of course if the Senate had an opinion upon 
have heard them so long, if we should decide the |} light whatever as to the true ground on which I || that point, they could not suffer it to overruled 
question now, we shall decide it under the impu- J set up this claim. I shall, therefore, speak under || by remanding this case to the Legislature of Flor- 
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da, because the judgment of the case belongs to 
ys, and not to them. 

Mr. SMITH. It really seems to me that we 
pave no time for this sort of interlocutory diseus- 


i nhePRESIDING OFFICER. Thecontestant 

will proceed. ' 

Mr. YULEE. I have done what I considered 

to be my duty, in order to relieve the Senate of 
the necessity of proceeding with this case now. 

Mr. President, it 1s an occasion of very great 

recret with me that I am obliged, in the pursuit of 
what | deem to be a duty and what I have under- 
aken as a duty, to consume any portion of the 
small remaining time necessarily devoted to the 
most important part of the business of the session. 
[am too well aware of the impatience natural to 
the Senate at this late period to occupy any more 
of their time than may be indispensable to such an 
exhibition of the case as is necessary to a just 
jadgment by the Senate. I shall abbreviate as 
much as possible. I shall seek to refer the mind 
of the Senate to points, and leave to their own 
reason to bring their minds to the conclusion which 
the facts and the points of the case may justify. 

Before proceeding, | think it my duty to the 
Senate a to myself, ta read from a memorandum 
which [ hold in my hand, the facts in reference to 
the progress of the ease, for the purpose of show- 
ing, that if it has been brought to the last week of 
the session, it has been by no fault of mine; and 
that if you are obliged now to take up this case 
without a record, without a statement in the report 
of the grounds upon which the claim rests, with- 
out reference in the report to the facts which exist 
in the case in manuscript depositions, and which 
conflict with the points of fact made by the report, 
itis not because of any fault or delay upon my 
part. Here is a precise memorandum of the 
progress of this case: 

The committee was appointed on the 2d of De- 
cember. It convened first on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, at which meeting my case was fully sub- 
mitted. The committee next met on the 10th of 
January, when Mr. Matrory submitted his coun- 
ter statementand argument. I submitted my reply 
instantly, at the same meeting. Mr. Matrory 
desired to be heard further. The committee post- 

oned its next meeting until January 29th, when 
Mr. Matrory submitted an additional argument, 
and I immediately closed the case. The com- | 


) 

argue his case, replying seriatim to the points pre- 

sented by the report of the Select Committee. He 

| spoke to the end of the time alloted to him with- 
out concluding his argument, 

The PRESIDENT then said: The Chair is 
under the necessity, however reluctant, to remind 
the honorable gentleman thatthe time allowed has 

| expired, and twenty minutes over in consequence 
of the interruption of the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Bapcer} and the delivery of mes- 
sages, which the Chair did not feel at liberty to take 
from the time allowed to the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. BADGER. I confess I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry that the honorable gentleman should 
be interrupted at this point of his argument. I 
hope there will be no objection to my moving now 


| that he be allowed an hour more to conclude the 


discussion. 
to that. 
Mr. WELLER. If I thought that any practi- 
cal good would result from continuing the discus- 
sion, 1 should not, as a matter of course, interpose 


Surely there cannot be any objection 


| any objection to the gentleman’s proceeding with 


| tleman from Florida. 
there is any indisposition to hear him, but because | 


his argument; but he must have observed, that 
during the progress of the discussion there has not 
been at any time more than a quorum present. 
Very few members have been listening to the very 
learned argument which has been made by the gen- 
I suppose it is not because 


most Senators have read the arguments of counsel, 
the written arguments of the contestant, and all the 
testimony pro and con. It is for that reason, and 
| not out of any want of respect for the gentleman, 
but because we think we are sufficiently informed 
as to the merits of the case, that we have not all 
of us paid very great attention to his argument. 


From that fact, and holding that it is absolutely | 


necessary that we should now proceed to the trans- 
, action of the public business, which is in such a 
condition that many important measures are haz- 
arded, that | am compelled to object to the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr.GWILN. Iam not going to interpose any 
objection to the motion, but I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact, that we had yes- 


| terday a speech of three hours and three quarters 


upon a proposition that received but four votes, 


/and now we are to have three hours and a half 


mittee did not meet again until the 13th of Febru- || 


ary, when, Mr. Berrien having resigned, and 
Mr. Pearce being absent, the committee was | 
without the presence of the only members who 

were present when I closed the case, one of whom | 
was in possession of the papers. That gentleman | 
was absent on account of sickness. Without ap- 
plication from me, the committee communicated 
to me a willingness to hear argument by counsel, 
and in view of the circumstances I thought it ad- 
visable to aid the investigations of the committee 
by the arguments of counsel, whose engagement 
otherwise would have been directed to the argu- 
ment before the Senate. Since that time the com- 
mittee has been incommunication with my counsel. 
From various causes the matter was not finall 

closed till the first of the last month, since whic 

time, nearly two months, it has been entirely con- 
fined to the committee. I considered that statement 
due to myself. It is a precise and correct statement 
of the facts of the case. I consider myself re- 
sponsible for about six weeks of the time when I 
was necessarily absent in Florida; but when I 
left here, three members of the committee were 
anon and the gentleman occupying the seat was | 

ere. 

[ shall go directly to the points made in the re- 
port of the committee, with a view of economizing 
the time of the Senate, and [ shall confine my re- 
marks at present to the issue presented by that 
report. If other grounds should be brought for- 
ward in argument afterwards, I shall deem it a 
matter of duty to ask the Senate to allow me to 
be heard in reply, because | will not avail myself 
of the privilege now afforded by the Senate to 


| 


cover the whole ground, in order that the time of | 


the Senate may not be consumed by the discus- 
sion of unnecessary points. I shall expect, how- 
ever, that if other points are brought forward, I 
shall be allowed an opportunity to reply to them. 

The honorable gentleman proceeded then to 


| 


| passed ? 


devoted to the discussion of a question on which 
we have all made up our minds. If we go on in 
this way, when are the appropriation bills to be 
If this is not stopped, we cannot get 
through with the appropriation bills unless the 
order for adjournment on the 31st instant be re- 
scinded. 
ate and the country to that fact. 

The motion made by Mr. Bapcer was agreed 


| to, and Mr. Yuree continued his argument for 


another hour. 


Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I dislike, ex- | 


ceedingly, at this late period of the session, to 


| trouble the Senate with a word on this subject; 
| but perhaps a few brief remarks, a clear and dis- 


tinct statement of the views which have been taken 
by the committee, may be necessary. It is cer- 


, tainly not inappropriate. 


This case presents this state of things: At a 


| meeting or convention of the two houses of the 
Florida Legislature for the purpose of eleeting a 


'| Mr. Yuree then elected ?’’ 


j 
i 


|| Senate. 
| and there were 29 blank votes. Mr. Yu.ee con- 


| Senator of the United States, there were 29 votes 

cast for Mr. Yulee, and there were 29 blank votes. 
| ‘That transaction precedes the subsequent meet- 
| ing of the Legislative Convention, at which Mr. 
Ma tory, the sitting member, was declared to be 
elected, who has presented his credentials, and 
| who now fills the seat. Mr. Yunee insists that 
| Mr. Maxtory is not a member of this body, be- 

cause, and only because, he himself had been duly 
| elected a member in the first joint meeting, when 
| he received the 29 votes, and when the 29 blank 
| votes were cast. The whole 


1 wish to call the attention of the Sen- | 
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uestion, therefore, | 


| before the Senate resolves itself into this—‘* Was | 


If he was, then the 
lace was full, and there was no power in the 
E islature of Florida to elect the sitting member, 
(Mr. Matrory.} There is only one view of the 
case which I believe it necessary to present to the 
There were 29 vyses cast for Mr. Yutee, 


tends, that, by the 29 votes he received, he was 








SENATE. 
29 blank votes are net considered as negatives 
upon the votes given in favor of his appointment 
or nomination, but as an assent to it. Well, sir, 
if these were votes of assent, how did they acquire 
that character? Were they intended, in fact, to 
be votes of assent? That they were not intended 
to be so is clear, because the moment this state of 
the voting was ascertained the president of the 
joint meeting declared there was no election. If 
the 29 members who voted blank, had intended 
to assent to the election of Mr. Yulee, it is be- 
yond all dispute that somebody would have an- 
nounced the fact that it was a mistake, for in real- 
ity the voting was unanimous. It is, therefore, 
clear that the blank votes were not intended, by 
those who gave them, to be votes of assent to the 
election of Mr. Yulee. If they were not intended 
to be votes of assent, is there any rule or law by 
which, independent of actual intent, they were 
made to be votes of assent, or by which they were 
to be considered as no votes at all? Now, the af- 
firmative of that proposition lies upon the gentle- 
man who contests the seat; for, unless he was 
elected, the sitting member is entitled, and he ad- 
mits him to be entitled, and therefore he must show 
that matter, a thing which is necessary to complete 
his own title as the means of ousting the sitting 
member. Itappears, however, that the joint meet- 
ing did not think there was any such rule; and 
that was no hasty decision of the joint meeting. 
It was repeated over again; a second voting took 
place on the same day, with precisely the same 
result, and the presiding officer again announced 
that there was no election. A third voting took 
place, and a similar announcement was made, and 
the joint meeting then separated; after which the 
two houses met again for the purpose of making 
an election. Letitbe remarked, that, during all 
these proceedings, so far as the record shows, 
there was nota suggestion in either house that 
Mr. Yulee was elected, or that these 29 blank votes 
were votes of assent or were not to be counted at 
all, but it was by every one and on all hands taken 
for granted that the announcement made by-the 
presiding officer at the joint meeting, that there 
was no election, was a true announcement. Now, 
whether these 29 votes are to be considered as votes 
of assent or no votes at all, depends entirely upon 
the laws and usages of the State of Florida. The 
Congress of the United States not having exer- 
cised the power which, under the Constitution, 
they might exercise, to interpose regulations in 
regard to the election of Senators, this election 
depended exclusively upon the rule prescribed by 
the Legislature of Florida. 

An attempt is made to show that there is some- 
thing in the decisions of other States and tribunals, 
something in the nature of a general parliamentar 
law, which controls the State of Florida on this 
point, and fixes the character of assent upon these 
blank votes, or makes them nullities. Permit me 
to say that if it were shown that every other State 
in the Union, or on the face of the earth, had laid 
it down asa rule that blank votes should be re- 
jected, or counted as votes of assent, this would 
not, in the slightest degree, affect this election, if 
a different rule or practice has prevailed in Florida; 
for Florida, in the absence of any legislation by 


| Congress, has as absolute a right to prescribe a 


rule or adopt a practice of her own, as to the mode 
of signifying assent or dissent, as any other tribu- 
nal, or legislature, or authority on earth. Sothat 
the question at last comes round, not as to what 
is the rule of the Legislature of New York, or 
Rhode Island, but what is the rule established by 
the Legislature of Florida? That is the only 
question. Allow me to remark that this Senate 
has no jurisdiction to prescribe any rule, or to 
control any rule that has been prescribed in a 
State; our function is purely judicial; we are to 
judge of the election; to say whether a party has 
been elected according to the rules or practice pre- 
vailing in the State from which he comes. Several 
cases have been cited by the contestant in sup- 
port of his proposition; but I think that it is 

' searcely necessary to remark on more than one, 
and that is the celebrated case in the House of 
Representatives between Jefferson and Burr. As 
I have said, if there was a general parliamenta 

| rule existing elsewhere from time immemorial, it 

| would not affect the position of the State of Florida, 


elected, and he contends so on the ground that the || nor commit or control her imany way in regard to 
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blank votes. But what was this case? In the | 


election for the Presidency, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 


Barr, having each an equal mumber of votes, the | 


duty devolved on the House of Representatives— 
to do what? To choose a President? to say that 
they would not have either of the candidates? 
to say “I do not agree to the election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, or thatof Mr. Burr?”’ Notat all; for the 


Florida Senitorial Contested Electio 


Constitution required the House of Representa- | 


tives to choose between the two candidates, and, 
therefore, no member of the House, and no State, 


had any right to do aught but to vote for one or | 


theother. That is the precise solution of the ques- 
tion which came up in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
any one State voted for Mr. Jefferson, and the 
others voted blank, this voting blank was held to 
be no voting. Those who voted in that manner, 
said, in effeet, as shown by the letter read by Mr. 


Yulee, ** we cannot vote with you, but we will | 


enable you to accomplish your purpose; and b 

ceasing to vote, we will leave your votes to tell, 
because, under the circumstances of this election, 
it will not be opposed by any effectual negative 
vote, and, at the same time, we signify to the 
world that we merely ceased to vote, whilst our 


Therefore, when four Representatives of | 


opinion remained unchanged.’? The whole ques- | 
tion then is, what is the practice in the State of 


Florida? 


| 





were adopted as municipal rules, for the govern- | ease? Suppose it was a judicial dectara, 


ment of corporations in that country, and are part 
of the common Jaw. But the parliamentary law, 
and not the common law, governs the legislative 
bodies. Now,if in Florida those rules have been 
further applied, and made there to govern the elec- 
uons in the Legislature, some of the members must 
have known and understood it in the hundreds of 
elections which have taken place there. 
But, Mr. President, there is one singular state- 
| ment in regard to what these rules lead to, to which 
1 will call the attention of the Senate. It is clear— 
it has been so decided by the courts—that if there 
be fifty members of an aggregate corporation pres- 
ent, and competent to act, and the duty of electing 
an officer devolves upon them, and A is nominated 
for that office, and three of the members present 
vote for him, and the other forty-seven members 
refuse to vote, the man who gets the three votes is 
said to be elected; and the courts say, that those 
who refuse to vote, must be considered as agreeing 
to the election, notwithstanding their silence or 
refusal; and the same conclusion equally follows, 
though there were but one single vote cast for the 
candidate, and all the others were silent or voted 
blank. Therefore, from the principle upon which 
the learned counsel argued, if true, this conse- 
quence inevitably follows, that if in the joint meet- 
ing, out of fifty-eight members present, one single 


Now, we must recollect that on this subject we || member had voted for Mr. Yulee, and all the rest 
are dealing with a transaction which took place in | 


a State of this Union, in a legislative body of that 
State, which not only has power to prescribe its 
own rules, but also to decide judicially upon the 


} 
} 


existence and operation of a rule so far as their | 


elections are concerned. 
of Mr. Yulee is correct, that the majority of a 
quorum could elect, this joint meeting counted the 
blank votes. 


Now, if the supposition | 


That is clear; because if you suppose | 


they did not count them for any purpose, but re- | 
jected them as nullities, there was undoubtedly no | 


quorum of one of the branches of the Legislature 
present. 
absent, and casting out the one half of those who 
were present in fact, but voting blank were taken 


There was one member of the Senate | 


as if absent, you leave the joint meeting without a | 
quorum of the Senate, under the constitution of the | 


State. These blank votes, therefore, were taken 
notice of for some purpose or other. 
rejected, or considered as not voting at all, how 


Mr. Yulee was not elected? 


If they were | 


they considered the rule existing which requires a | 
majority of all the members of the body, in order'to | 


make an election. 


But, Mr. President, it was sat- | 


isfactorily shown to the committee, that it was the | 


usage and custom of the Legislature of Florida to 
eount blank votes, and the case referred to by the 
honorable gentleman, is one which, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, was conclusive on that 
subject. An election took place; the speaker was 
a candidate. He voted blank, and as he had no 
right to vote, the question was, whether putting 


| 


it was, and that he had violated the rule which | 


forbade his voting. A blank vote, then, is either 
to be considered as nothing, or regarded as some- 
thing. That case decides that it is not considered 
as nothing. And all the wit and ingenuity in the 


| 
| 


had voted blank, he would have been elected as 

much, as certainly as if he had received the twen- 
| ty-nine votes, or allthe votes. There is no deny- 

ing this result, if the common law ruled that elec- 
tion. 

Now, there is something startling in the idea of 
applying to the Legislature of a State of the 
Union, a rule intended solely for inferior corpo- 
rate bodies, and leading to such a consequence as 
I have stated. Does Florida in her practice count 
blank votes? That is the whole matter. Here 


is One instance in the case of the honorable Sen- | 


ator from Florida, [Mr. Morron,} which answers 
| the question as to the practice of Florida. In one 
of the votings that took place on his election, there 
were for him 29 votes, for another person 27, and 
there were two blanks. Now, if the two blanks 
were not counted, it is perfectly clear, unless there 
was a rule requiring the majority of all the mem- 


|| bers of the Legislature in the affirmative to elect 
does it happen that the joint meeting declared that | 


It must be because | 


the party, that he was elected; but the Legislature 
resolved that he was not elected, and proceeded to 
vote further; and in all the cases brought before the 
attention of the committee there is not a case of 
which I have the least recollection in which the Le- 
gislature of Florida ever determined or signified that 
blank votes were not tobe counted. Itis no unusual 
thing to count blank votes; we have always counted 
them in the Legislature of North Carolina; and 
my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Burier} tells 
me that they are counted there too. Now, if 
North Carolina and South Carolina have a right 


|, to count blank votes, | suppose that the State of 
in a blank was voting, and it was determined that | 


Florida stands upon the same footing of equality 

in this respect with other States, and may count 
| them, too. Without, therefore, going into an 
| other question involved in this matter, it will fol- 
| low, from the view already taken, that Mr. Yuree 
was not elected, and by necessary consequence 


world cannot show that the blank votes on that || that Mr. Maxuonry is rightfully a member of the 


occasion were designed as a declaration of assent || Senate. 


to Mr. Yulee’s election. 


It was for Florida to decide for herself 


The difficulty in this || whether blank votes should be reckoned, and how 


part of the case was felt by the learned counsel, || far and to what purpose. She had by her Legis- 


who argued it before the committee, and he resorted || lature decided that the 


should be deemed not 


to a very ingenious method of showing that blank || votes of assent but of dissent; and this settles the 
votes, whatever the intent, must be taken as votes || question in controversy against the contestant. 


of assent. 


He said that the State of Florida pre- || 


I will, however, say a few words, Mr. Presi- 


scribed no rule as to legislative elections, but had || dent, in reference to the rule which has been re- 
adopted the common law of England; that in the | ferred to in the discussion. In 1845, one of the 
common law of England, certain rules had been |; houses of the Legislature of Florida adopted a 
laid down by the judges to regulate the elections || resolution, and the other house either concurred 
which take place in corporations; and that, there- || in that resolution, or adopted another in the same 
fore, the rules of the common law of England as || words; which is immaterial. The resolution is 
to such elections, had been adopted as part of the || this: 


common law of Florida. 
is clear, the inference is irresistible; but these rules 
are adopted as part of the common law of Florida 
Just exactly as they exist and apply in England, 


But they do not in England 


Well, sir, the argument |) 


. . . | 
that is, to regulate the proceedings of corporations. || 





| Resolved, That a majority of all the members elected, 
| eomposing the two houses of the General Assembly, shall 
be necessary to determine all elections devolving on that 
| y:? 

} 

That is the rule; but the gentleman has said that 


ulate the proceed- || this is not a legislative rule, not a rule prescribed, 


ings in regard to elections made by the House of || by which the elections were to be controlled, but 


Commons, or by the House of Lords. 


They || merely a judicial deciaration. Does thismend the 
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two houses composing the Legislature of 
had, undoubtedly, not only the right to p 
rules for their own regulation, but they had a) 
the power to declare the meaning and force of “a 
| existing rules. They had the power to declare 
| what was the rule, judicially to ascertain jy ina 
| reduce it toa certainty. In not that Just as bind 
| ing asa legislative prescription ? Why, this inde. 
| ment determines what the rule is, until those wh, 
| have made it come to a contrary conelusion, ang 
| that interpretation has been held just in al) the 

election cases which have occurred since—of these 
there must have been some hundreds. When the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mavrory] was read. 
| Ing a history of them from the Journals, | though; 
the list interminable; I never was so bored in my 
| life; he must have given us the votes of two or 
| three hundred cases at least. Yet, in every in- 
| Stance, with one single exception, the rule so de- 
| clared or prescribed has been adhered to, and the 
| concurrence of a majority of all the members re- 
| 
| 
| 








quired to make an election. It was adhered to jp 

this case. Take it, then, as a judicial constryc- 

tion; let us see how it stands; the two houses of 

the Legislature declare judicially, that a majority 
| of all the members is necessary to make a choice 
| an all cases of election by that body, and they 
| have acted on that declaration from that day to the 
| present time. How, then, can we go behind that 
| decision, and say that there was no such rule? 
| Suppose, on the other hand, that this was a legis- 
lative rule; that it was an order prescribing that a 
| vote of two thirds should be necessary, what then? 
| It is said that such a rule was inoperative, because 
| the resolution was not regularly adopted, accord- 
_ ing to the constitution of Florida. By that every 

resolution or vote, in which the concurrence of 
| both houses would be necessary, must be sent to 
the Governor for his assent; and the gentleman 
| urges, from the interpretation put upon a similar 
| provision in the constitution of the United States, 
that, if such a rule as this passed the two houses 
of Congress, it would be necessary to submit it to 
the President of the United States. Well, suppose 
that to be the case; suppose that to be the true 
construction of that clause in the constitution of 
the United States—it determines nothing. The 
clauses in the constitution of the United States 


and in the constitution of Florida are in the same 


| words, but the State of Florida is not bound to 
accept the construction put on that clause of the 
constitution of the United States, and has a right 
| to construe her own constitution in her own way. 

The interpretation, as well as the formation, of her 
constitution belongs to herself; and if she has 
come to the conclusion that such a resolution does 
not require the assent or the concurrence of the 
Governor, then such assent or concurrence is un- 
| necessary, however necessary it might be upon 

the interpretation given to a similar clause in the 
| constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman argues that the 
Congress of the United States has power to de- 
clare war, or make peace; but that no such act of 
Congress shall be of any value without the assent 
of the President; and that, on similar grounds, 
no resolution affecting the election of a Senator 
can be of any value without receiving the assent 
of the Governor of the State of Florida, after 
having passed the two Houses of the Legislature. 
The constitution of the United States expressly 
requires the assent of the President to such acts 
| of Congress; and if the constitution of the State 
of Florida had rendered approval of an election 
by the Governor necessary, there would have been 
some parallel. At present there is none. 

Mr. BADGER. I had intended to notice that 
point by and by. Meantime, this is the sum of 
| my argument: The constitution of Florida is an 
instrument to be understood and interpreted by 
Florida; and, therefore, if her authorities have 
determined that such a resolution need not be sub- 
mitted to the Governor, such determination is an 
authoritative exposition of the constitution, and 
operates, in law, as a part of its text. What my 
friend from Massachusetts says is clear. The 
Constitution of the United States bestows upon 
the Legislature the power of prescribing the time, 

lace, and manner of electing Senators and mem- 
Coe of the House of Representatives. It confers 
upon them the whole jurisdiction, the entire power 
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of making the law in regard to elections. The 
ventieman (Mr. Yulee] has stated that only the || 
formalities of an election, the orderly method | 
merely of conducting it, is committed to the Legis- | 
ature, but not the law of elections. This surely 1 
isnot so. Does not the Constitution of the Um- i] 
ed States give them the whole power? Certainly |, 
itdoes. The State has the power to prescribe the || 
time, place, and manner of the election; but Con- 
oress, the only other authority over the subject, | 
has power only to regulate these three things. If, 
then, these do not include the whole power, then 
the whole power is not, by the Constitution, con- 
ferred at all. 
ject only to the control of Congress, the State has 
‘the entire power over the subject. 
The gentleman argues that the State must exer- 
cise this power by law, and therefore a resolution 
not perfected as a law according to the constitution 
of Florida, is not a valid regulation under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, But the clause in 
that instrument seems to have been carefully drawn 
to guard against any such interpretation. Itsays 
that the Legislature shall prescribe the time, place, 
and manner of holding the elections. It does not 
say how this is to be done; but it does say that 
Congress may, by law, at any time make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. There is the distinction. Now, whether | 
the Legislatures of the States can, otherwise than 
by law, regulate the elections of members of the 
House of Representatives, I do not undertake to 
say. That, however, is a question which does not | 
concern the Senate. 
inconsistent in supposing that that phraseology 
should be purposely left vague. It is more con- | 
venient—it may, perhaps, be necessary that regu- | 
lations respecting elections of members of the 
House should be prescribed by law—whilst with 











regard to the election of Senators to be made by || 
the Legislature itself, resolves, understandings, and || 


usage might sufficiently and lawfully settle the | 


any method By which the agreement of the two | 
houses might be declared or ascertained. With 
these the Governor would have no right to inter- 
fere. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But suppose the Gov- | 
ernor should undertake to veto it? 

Mr. BADGER. The Governor has nothing 
to do with it. They have a right to exercise that | 
function, subject to no contro] upon earth save that 
of Congress. In the exercise of this right the | 
Legislature of Florida adopted this rule. They 
acted upon it in hundreds of elections They acted 
upon it in this, without question or exception taken | 
or made by any one. Tf this rule was notin force, | 
can we suppose that no one member of that Legis- | 
lature was aware that it was not in force? If we | 
suppose so, how did it happen that they were all 
so profoundly ignorant? Upon the whole, the 
Legislature, on all occasions except one, has acted | 
on the understanding that a majority of all the 
members elected was necessary to a choice. Can | 
we, then, undertake to reéxamine what they have | 
thus sanctioned? I submit that we cannot, with- | 
out wanton outrage upon the undoubted authority 
of the Legislature of Florida, and setting an exam- 
ple which might be followed by mischievous con- | 
sequences hereafter. 

The resolution of the committee was then adopt- 





REMARKS OF MR. W. R. W. COBB, | 


OF ALABAMA, 
In roe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 


June 28, 1852, 


On the bill granting the right of way and a dona- | 
tion of land to the State of Alabama, to aid in the | 
construction of the Memphis and Charleston, and | 
Selma and Gunter’s Landing, and Winchester 
and Tennessee river railroads. 


Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am ve 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
for the interruption, for he hus very correctl 
stated the condition of the public lands throug 
which these roads pass;and from his known ability 
and uncompromising opposition to all such grants, 


| 
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| time, since the commencement of this Congress, 


| fore, | hope no apology to the House or the-coun- 


1177 


Ho. or Reps. 


| Alabama, which has been in market for many 
years, and of course, the most of the lands are 
taken up from Decatur to Huntaville, thirty miles; 
we continue to pass through, I believe, one of the 
prettiest bodies of land I ever beheld. From 
|| Huntsville to the terminus of this road in Jackson 
|| county, it is more broken and mountainous; 
'} through these mountains we may get a smal! por- 
| tion of land; the whole amount that can possibly 
|| be received upon this line of road, all of a poor 
|| quality, is two hundred thousand acres; therefore, 
|, | hope the smal} quantity of land received on this 
|| line will be no objection to the passage of the bill. 


it will fall with more force upon this House than 
it would, having been stated by an advocate of 
the bill; therefore, | thank the gentleman for what | 
he has done. | hope the gentleman will let me pro- | 
ceed, for | have not consumed any of the time of 
the House in discussing questions of politics or 
anything else not before the House. Although 
I have been here without the loss of ten minutes’ 


it has been my policy to speak only when I could 
not avoid it, in the course of my reports to this 
House from the Committee on Public Lands; there- 


But this cannot be; and hence, sub- || 


But there is nothing at all || 


try will be necessary for the time | shall spend 


facts connected with the contemplated railroad 
»roposed to be provided for by this bill. First, the 

inchester and Tennessee road is but a connect- 
| ing link of the Selma and Gunter’s Landing road, 
| of length about sixty-five or seventy miles, run- 
ning through an old settled country, and, as the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jones} has cor- 
rectly said, we get but little land on that line; but 


cheerfully bestow my best efforts to carry out their 
known wishes. The importance of this connec- 
tion is so apparent to all who will for a moment 
examine the question, that | shall consume no 
more time upon this branch. 

The next road | will notice is the Memphis and 
Charleston road, which leaves the Mississippi 
river at Memphis, and connects with the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and Charleston railroad, in the 
county of Jackson, Alabama. This is a link of 


sipp! river with the Atlantic sea-board, which link 
of this great chain will be completed within four 
years, and perhaps in less time. The estimated 
cost of this road is about $2,800,000; of thatamount 
| about $2,500,000 are subscribed, and considerable 
paid in. The principal part of this road is now 





| tion, except that portion which runs through the 


‘ties which prevented that part of the road from 


in making, not a speech, but a brief statement of | 


oint of view, aside from State considerations, | do 


From the importance of this work, ina national 
¥ 
en we may have the aid of the members from 


|| the States of Tennessee, Georgia, South and North 


yet the citizens there desire the grant, and I most | 


|| the great western chain that connects the Missis- | 


| under contract, and ina rapid state of construc- | 
time, place, and manner of proceeding; in short, || 


| being put under contract, will soon be removed, | 


| and the entire line be put under contract. 
| But, sir, before I proceed to trace this line of 


|| railroad and the advantages resulting from it, [ 


| wish to allude to the general benefits which will 
| flow from the passage of this bill. This road, 


through portions of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
| Alabama, in length about three hundred and fifteen 
| miles; and, as before stated, connects with the 
| Nashville, Chattanooga, and Charleston road. 
| When completed, a person traveling through that 
country will have a direct communication from 
| Memphis to Charleston; or, in a few years, when 


| pleted, to this place, and thence to Canada; but, if 
he chooses, when he reaches the Nashville, Chat- 


| 
| 
/ 
1} 


leaving Memphis, on the Mississippi river, runs | 


|| bama. 


|| ton as we propose in this bill. 
|| State of Mississippi, and it is hoped the difficul- | 


Carolina, and even Old Virginia, which State cer- 
tainly must be greatly benefited by the construc- 
tion of this road. This being one of the great chan- 
nels of communication between the Eastand West, 
an immense travel on this line must be the result. 
I know some of you entertain constitutional objec- 
tions. To such | must say I cannot expect their 
votes. Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me that the 
necessity of the construction ‘of this road is too 
apparent for me to consume any more time in 
discussing the propriety of the passage of this 
measure. 

The next branch of this bill which | design to 
notice, is the clause which proposes a grant to 
the Selma and Gunter’s Landing road, containing 
the same provision. As to the importance of this 
road, | do not hesitate to say it is not second in 
importance to any road within the United States. 
It commences at Selma, on the Alabama river, and 
runs to Gunter’s Landing, on the Tennessee river, 
through a country of land which has been in 
market for many years, much of which will re- 
main public (from its poverty or remoteness from 
market) and vacant forages, unless brought within 
a mercantile distance by some such communica- 
Of the length of 
this road, and the advantages to be derived from it, 
as well as of the Winchester and Tennessee River 
Railroad, I will speak moreat length when I reach 
that part of my subject in which I shall give a 
detailed statement of the railroad system in Ala- 
bama; but before I leave this part of my remarks, 
I trust I shall have the ear of the Representatives 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, 
for each of these States has, perhaps, more inter- 
est in the completion of this link of road than Ala- 
First: Tennessee will have a cheap means 


| for transporting her pork, Kentucky her hemp 


the East Tennessee and Virginia roads are com- | 


| tanooga, and Charleston road, he can take the | 


road north to Nashville; and when the road from 


| Louisville to Nashville is completed, which I am 


| 
Memphis and Charleston) road will be continued 
| west through Arkansas and Texas; and at no 
| distant day, we may hope to see it bind the two 
| great oceans together. Sir, the gentleman from 
| Tennessee (Mr. Jones] has truly stated we get 

but little land if this bill passes. The road runs 
| through a portion of West Tennessee into Mis- 


any point in the Northwest or East. And ina 


| 


| ther known, by the treaty between this Govern- 
| ment and the Chickasaw Indians, that the land 
| within that part of the State was to be sold under 
| certain restrictions, expressly for the benefit of the 
| Indian tribe; therefore, 
the line of the road unti 


sure will be in two years, you can pass to almost | 


very few years we most sanguinely hope this (the | 


| sissippi, entering the latter State in that portion | 
known as the Chickasaw purchase; and it is fur- | 


and bagging, Ohio her flour, and Indiana her corn. 
For nearly all of these articles we have to rely upon 
these States. Indiana has furnished Alabama 
with corn, and Ohio has furnished flour in consid- 
erable quantities during the last twelve months, 
even by the tedious route down the Wabash, Ohio, 
and Mississippi rivers, and up the Tennessee. 
When this road is completed, you will have an 
uninterrupted communication from the Mobile 
waters to the lakes. Is this of no importance to 
you or the country? I hope by your votes, you 
will give a hearty response in the affirmative. 

I will now proceed to give you a brief statement 
of the progress of railroads in the State of Alabama, 
and the objects contemplated to be accomplished; 
and in doing so, [ will most likely travel over some 
of the ground I| have already been over, but not so 
much as to render it very objectionable, as it will 
bring the whole system into a small space, immedi- 
ately under our observation, in the most concise 
manner possible. 

Sir,on the Ist of January, 1852, the State of 

| Alabama had one hundred and twenty-one miles 
of railroad in operation, and one hundred and 
ninety miles, in addition, were under construction, 

| or in progress. The number of roads was three. 


nothing can be had upon | They may be noticed in the order of their present 
| we pass entirely through || stateofadvancement: The Montgomery and Weat 


that State, and get even ten miles into Alabama, || Point railroad extends from Montgomery to the 
there being a small portion of that reserved land || Chattahoochee river, on the Georgia line, through 


within the limits of that State. 


Passing a few | the counties of Montgomery, Macon, and Cham- 
much obliged to the || miles we enter what is called the Tennessee or | bers; distance eightv-eight miles. 


The Mobile 


Tuscumbia valley. Taking at Tuscumbia the Tus- | and Ohio railroad—the Alabama division of which 


cumbia and Decatur road,now completed, which 
has been adopted as a part of this great work, we 


has been surveyed and located, from Mobile, 
north westwardly through Mobile and Washington 


pass through to Decatur, a distance of forty-three || counties, to the State line of Mississippi—will be, 


miles, one of the finest valleys of land in North 


| when compieted, the longest continuous line of 
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Orleans, is 1,046 miles, and the average time re- 
quired by the steamboats is 108 hours. From 
| Mobile to Cairo, the railroad time will be 17 
hours; the saving in time, therefore, by this route, 
will be 95 hours. The completion of this great 
| enterprise cannot fail to pour into the store-houses 
of Mobile, the largest portion of the commerce of 
the vast region drained by the Mississippi, Ohio, 


railroad in the United States, under the proprietor- 
ship of the same company. The portion of this 
road now in operation, is thirty-three miles; but 
that partof its route lying within Alabama, is 
sixty-two and ahalf miles in length. The Ala- 
bama and Tennessee railroad is designed to con- 
nect Selma, on the Alabama river, with Gadsden, 
in Cherokee county, in the northeastern part of 
the State, where it will intersect the line of the || Wabash, and Illinois rivers. The estimated cost 
‘Tennessee and Coosa railroad; which latter road | of the Mobile and Ohio road is $19,342 per mile, 
is a link between the Georgia railroads, and those +| or about $10,000,000 for the whole distance. Con- 
of Tennessee, known in this bill as the Selma and | gress has granted for the construction of the whole 
Gunter’s Landing railroad. The distance be- | line abeut 2,000,000 acres of land; for that portion 
tween Selma and Gadsden is one hundred and sixty | within Alabama, 253,440 acres, all of which has 
miles. From that point to the Tennessee river,is | already been selected. The land located in Ala- | 
forty-three miles. Although no part of this road | bama, is estimated to be worth $760,000, and the | 
had been brought into use at the beginning of the | total value of the grant for the whole work, is cal- | 
present year, nearly the whole line isin course of | culated as equal to forty per cent. of its entire cost. | 
construction, and the company which has charge | Of the aggregate amount required, $5,000,000 has 
of the work is pursuing it with an activity and | been already secured, of which Mobile has con- 
energy which insure its early completion. tributed $2,700,000, and Mississippi, $1,040,000. 
The route of two hundred miles of this road | [t is expected that the road will be completed in | 
passes through a territory which yields to no other | three years from January Ist, 1852. 
equal space in the Union in natural resources. It The other principal lines of railroad contem- 
is a country of limestone, iron ore, gypsum, and | plated in Alabama, and towards the construction 
the most extensive, easily worked, and valuable | of which efficient measures have been taken, are, 
beds of bituminous coal, perhaps, in the world, | the Memphis and Charleston railroad, a work de- 
The cost of the Montgomery and West Point | signed to extend from the Charleston, Chattanooga, 
railroad, running through a range of country a | and Nashville railroad, in Alabama, to Memphis, 
lutle to the south, has been not far from $15,000 || in Tennessee; the Alabama, which | have hereto- 
per mile. Owing to the natural difficulties of the | fore alluded to, and Mississippi railroad, running 
country, the cost of theSelmaand Gunter’s Landing from Selma, Alabama, to a point of intersection 
railroad may be somewhat greater; but that will | with the Mobile and Ohio road in Mississippi; and 
prove no serious impediment to its construction. || the Girard and Mobile railroad, intended to con- 
‘The people of the State and the whole country nect Columbus, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee 
may, therefore, be congratulated upon the speedy | river, with Mobile, so as to perfect railroad com- 
opening of this fine mineral region to the markets munication between Mobile Bay and the Georgia 
of the East and the Mexican Gulf, tf we shall not | system of roads, by the shurtest and most direct 
immediately succeed in completing the road to the | route. Besides these three principal projects, meas- 
‘Tennessee river. ures have also been taken to construct a line north- 
The total amount of means already secured for eastwardly, from Huntsville to Winchester, in 
constructing the road to Gadsden was,in Novem- Tennessee, and from Winchester to the Tennessee 
ber iast, $1,181,156 14. Should the cost of the | river, at or near Deposite. The Memphis and 
road average even $20,000 per mile, it may be Charleston road will pass through the entire 
built for $4,000,000, and at that hichest fizurecan- | breadth of the State on the north, traversing the 
not fail to bea most profitable investment of capi- | counties of Jackson, Madison, Limestone, Mor- 
tal. Itis estimated that the aggregate earnings | gan, Lawrence, and Franklin, embracing the whole 
of the road, when completed, from passengers, | valley of the Tennessee within Alabama. The | 
freight, and the mails, will be $1,021,400 per an- | distance is 156 miles within that State. The esti- | 
num, and the net annual income $582,198. New mated cost of construction is only $10,000 per mile, | 
York has paid for her great Erie road, four hun- || and nearly the whole amount of money required 
dred and sixty-seven miles in length, $24,000,000; | for the work has been, as before stated, subscribed 
and the Batumore and Ohio railroad, three hun- | and much paid in, and contracts for most of the line 
dred and seventy-nine miles long, will, upon com- || have been taken, and much of the grading has been 
pletion, have cost, with its equipment, $17,893,166. done, and a considerable amount of material pur- 
‘The natural wealth, the mining and agricultural, chased. It may be expected that the road will be 
resources of the district which will be traversed | completed in three years at furthest. This will | 
by the Alabama and Tennessee railroad, are |! bring the northern range of counties within two 
greater than those upon which either of the other | days travel of Charleston, and four days of the 
great lines mentioned must depend for their way | city of Washington. The Alabama and Missis- 
business; and the local business depending upon |, sippi railroad has been planned to connect Selma, 
the pepulation and products of the country through | on the Alabama, with Central Mississippi. It will 
which a road passes, must be a firmer guarantee ran through Perry, Marengo, and Sumter coun- 
of its prosperity thanany other resource, of which I | ties. [ts length between the termini, will be about 
shall hereafter speak, and exhibita table taken from | 90 miles, a portion of which distance lies in Mis- 
the census report, ‘This channel of communication || sissippi. From Selma to Uniontown has been 
completed, the way will be pointed out for bring- surveyed. The route is so favorable, that the ex- 
ing the whole of the interior and northern parts of || pense of construction has been estimated as low as 
Alabama into direct connection with the commer- | $8.000 per mile. 
cial capital and sea-port of the State; and when a These various roads when finished, as there is 
few other links are completed, will connect with || now satisfactory evidence that they soon will be, | 
the lakes. Manufactures will spring up, and pop- || will comprise an aggregate length of over 100 miles | 
ulation will increase with a rapidity paralleled only — within Alabama. Their total aggregate cost may be 
during the period when the new lands of Alabama | estimated at $9,760,000, and at that price they may | 
lay open to nomigrants from other States at Gov- | be reckoned the cheapest roads in the United States. 
ernment price—a time when the progress of Ala- Mr. Speaker, | cannot but avail myself of this | 
bama was unexampled by anything inthe history | opportunity to notice the bill and its effects which || 
of the Union. has just passed this House. I refer to what is || 
The Mobile and Ohio Railroad extends from | called a general land bill, which donates to the || 
Cairo, the southern terminus of the Hlinois Central | several States lands according to the rule preseribed || 
Railroad, through the States of Kentucky, Ten- | by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ben- | 
nessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, to Mobile. It | Nerr.} This bill needed several amendments to || 
will thas connect byan unbroken chain, the Mex- perfect it; but when I appealed to the gentleman, || 
ican Gulf with the great northern lakes, and by | the mover of this measure, privately as well as || 
diverging lines, it brings the whole vast net-work | publicly, to allow me to amend it, before calling || 
of southern railroads into communication with || the previous question, his reply was, he had no || 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and the Upper Ohio. The | objection to the amendments [ proposed, but for 
length of the direct line of road from Cairo to Mo- || fear by some parliamentary proceedings it might || 
bile will be 494 miles, of which 62} miles lie in || pass upon the Speaker’s table, or from under his | 
Alabama, 273 in Mississippi, 119} in Tennessee, | control, he mast object. One of the provisions in 
and 39} in Kentucky. The distance by the Mis- || this bill which 1 complain of is that which author- | 
siseippi river, from the mouth of the Ohio to New || izes:the isting tothe old States (not land States) 
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land certificates in quantity not less than eight 
nor more than one hundred and SIXty acres Z 


ject to be located on any of the public lands |, 


isposed 


of for any purpose the respective States may think 


proper; while that granted to the new or land 
States are required to be appropriated for tj, 
building of railroads exclusively, and to be located 
upon the railroad lines, reserving to the Govern. 
ment every other section upon said lines of raj). 
road. Now, sir,is this fair? While the old States 
take their Jands anywhere, having choice of the 
best lands in the Government, we are bound to 
take alternate sections, regardless of quality, just 
as it may fall, good or bad, as it may happen, to 
build our roads, increasing thereby the value of 
the reserved sections by a contribution of our own 
private capital, say sixteen seventeenths, for with. 
out the construction of the roads, the lands we 
receive in Alabama, or the reserved land, wou) 
be of but little value. Then, after we have made i; 
valuable by our private contributions, you say 
by that bill we shall not have it, but it may be 
open for the warrant issued to the old States to 
be located thereon. Now, is this right? [s jt 
just? It seems to me there can be but one re- 
sponse, and that would be, No! In justice io 
the mover of this measure, the gentleman from 


_ New York, (Mr. omer I will say, he did ex. 


press to me his entire willingness that the bill 
should be so amended as to allow the States to 
take these lands for railroads in a body along the 
lines of the roads to an extent in width sufficient 
to enable them to get their quantity contiguous 
to the roads; and he further was willing, if he had 
it in his power, to amend so that a portion of the 
two and a half millions given to Alabama should 
be set apart for educational purposes, which | be- 
lieve to be just and proper. 

In conclusion, allow me to advert, for a moment, 
to the necessity of action upon the bill now under 
consideration, for | am satisfied, if not considered 
now, it never will be, and I desire the House to 
take action upon it, should it even defeat the bill— 
then we will decline all hope and prepare accord- 
ingly. It has been said that no opportunity has 
been given to discuss these railroad bills, except by 
their friends. This statement is not sustained by 
the records, made up during the last four months, 
for when the bills granting land to Missouri were 
under consideration, if I am not mistaken, sev- 
eral speeches were made against them, (or against 
the principle of them,) for I have on file a num- 
ber of them, I must say some very strong ones, 
against the constitutionality of Congress disposing 


_of the public lands for such or like objects, but I 


have lived to see some of these very men who 
made the most rabid speeches against the disposi- 
tion of the public lands for the object of internal 
improvements, voting for Mr. Bennerr’s bill 
before alluded to, giving to the old States lands to 
be disposed of according to the will of their respect- 
ive Legislatures. These men, when they have 
started, have gone a bow-shot beyond many who 
hold to the constitutional power of Congress to 
give to the States the alternate sections for railroad 
purposes. 
I hope [I may be allowed to say, that while 
this Government has been liberal to other States 


| in its grants for similar works, I can but express 


a hope, with this light before me, that Alabama 
may yet be classed in the list of the favored. It 
is true, she did, at the last Congress, receive 4 
small donation connected with the grant to the 
Mobile and Chicago Railroad. That grant was 
small, only about sixty-six miles of the road run- 
ning through the corner of Alabama to Mobile. 
But the result of that small grant demonstrates 
conclusively the benefits flowing to the Govern- 
ment; for the land upon that line was of a poor 
ine-wood quality, having been in market per- 
ant forty or fifty years. Some lying even within 
seven miles of the oe of Mobile would not 
bring $1 25 per acre. Since that road has been 
commenced, the reserved sections are anxiously 
sought after at $2 50 peracre. These are stub- 
born facts and cannot be gainsayed or gotten over. 
Before concluding, it is proper for me to notice 
the complaint so frequently urged in this House 
Se committee of which I have the honor 

to be a member—I mean the Committee on Pub- 


lic Lands. In their justification 1 am prepared 


1852. 
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assert, and I believe it can be sustained, that 
has performed more labor than any other com- 
ittee of this House. They have, up to this time, 
4d referred to them about four hundred cases, 
embracing almost every question to be consid- 
sed for the disposition of the extensive domain | 
‘this Government, and some questions of the’| 
most complex kinds have had our daily consider- 
«ion, not alone for their disposition, but for the 
‘overnment of the same; and | am happy to in- 
‘rm this House and the country, not one case, 
»owever trivial, has failed to receive our consider- | 
ation and action. If this be a fault, it is one we | 
e proud of. Are we to be blamed for duly con- 
sidering cases referredtous? I think not. Are we | 
secountable for the number of cases referred to us? | 
{think not. They have been referred to us by 
members of this House, and it was due to them 
that they should be considered and reported back 
to this House for their action; and for thus dis- 


A.—Population of Northern Alabama. 
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charging our duty, some are willing to denounce 
us for a useless consumption of time. ‘To such 
and the country we will say, we have, as we think, 
done but our duty. And it is proper to say fur- 
ther, that all the business brought before our com- 
mittee has been attended to without taxing the 
country by employing a clerk to write out our re- 
ports, and to hunt up information connected with 
that duty—each member making his own reports 
upon such cases as might be placed in his hands 
by the committee, our books being kept by one of 
our own body, elected by us—the honorable Mr. 
Moore, from Pennsylvania,to whom I can bit ex- 
press, on this occasion, my profound thanks for the 
able and faithful manner in which he has discharged 
that duty. For his services the country should 
be grateful; for, by his rendering that service, the 
country has been saved a tax which is too often 
imposed upon it by the employment of clerks to 
do the duties of committees of this House. It fre- 
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quently becomes proper for ‘steaieel have 
clerks, and of that shall not but 
while they find it necessary to relieve themselves 
of the labor that clerks performed, they should be 
charitable enough—which | know some of them 
are—to refrain from abusing us, when we have, by 
the free-will offering of one of our own members, 
had that duty performed, and saved the country 
from a heavy expenditure. 

I will now bring my remarks to a close upon 
all subject connected with the various questions 
referred to; and, in conclusion, I will say that in 
the progress of my remarks it has not been my 
purpose to condemn any person individually for 
action upon such subjects; and as | have detained 
the House much longer than I expected I will 
omit alluding to my statistical tables, [see tables A, 
B, C, and D,] which I shall apend to my printed 
speech. I thank the House for the patient and 

. polite attention they have given me. 
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3.—Colleges, Public Schools, Academies, and Librarics in the State of Mabama. 


Schools. Academies, &c 








Whites. Free colored. Total. Libraries. 
Counties. =a : Total free. Slaves. |Aggregate. . : , 
Male. Female. Male. Female. ; Counties. = z i 2 < - and 
—_——— ~—— <r ee ees pee Se eis = i 2 * = ; rivate. 
Renton...+ +++. .| 6,834) 6,563 2 | 1 13,400 3,763 17,163 | $i ook. Mle -|s| & . ,| 3 |}—--— 
ES 3,520; 3,421 . . 6,941 426 7,367 Si sis] ¢] « 3 Ss |& 3 é/ ¢ 5 , a 
Ch iil -sasses | 6,180| 5,990 7 16) 12,193 1,691 13.884 See) Se) | wm Se | ee | Re) & |e) von 
De Kalb... sees 3,871) 3,859 4 5 7,739 506 8,245  Autauga.... -| ai @ zo - 1; 3 710.) 3.075 
FAyene.<scceres 4,319 | 4,076 3 6 8,460 1,221 9,651 Baldwin.... : 5 5 ae J ] 1 6 6 99 5) 3,300 
2 peee EA re ey a ‘ oy — =~ Rarbour.... -| - 18; 19) 435; 6 fi 240) o4 «30 67: 2} 1,700 
ANCOCK «eeeees it ‘ - - 45! ye ets _ » 7 oe 2K +33 . " 206 © > R36 29) } 199 
Jacks. c-oss ssai| seas] 90] s2| tama] gabe! ra'oes| | Bemwmsenss|"] | - |] 3 Le 6 OS ee ied oe 
Jefferson «os 34s2) oa] 2] 6 | 6788/2867! 8,989) Biount.....|-| =| =| 20) 20 433 20, 9), 485, 97 21008 
Lauderdale..... 5,616 9,479 = 37 11,157 6,085 17,172 Butler..... =f. « 3 3 9} 3 6Ug6ktC«d4A 6 9 235 j 540 
Lawrence ...+. 4,290) 4,052 a =a 6,406 oom 15,258 Chambers ..)-| -!| - 5t. 62:1 466) - ; 51; 62 1,466 
Limestone,....- 4,208 4,191 1] 10 8,420 8,063 16,483 Cherokee . a a a3 83 «1.999 l l x”) 84 R4 ).309 
Madison......+- 6,061 5,877 77 86 12,101 14,326 26 427 Choctaw...|-| - : og 8! 7499 - 8 OR 490 
Marion....+.++- 3,510) 3,412 2 | l 6,925 908; 7,833) Gane’ Y Spee! So mae & | 38 686 
Marshall.....++: 4,018) 3,933 1 14 7,978 _, 868 S000) came a bal.) 13) I anal - ! 17] 47) 290 
Morgan...s+ eee: 3,319 28 23 6,688 3,437; 10,195! Gonceuh. |-| . oof of of ¢ ef af of eo oe se 
St. Cidire see ees 2,829 4 3 5,008 1,321 6,829 Comme. cs... =} ely A 19 19 8] 5 @ 150 24 27 53] 60} 13.500 
Walker......e0- 2,490 4 | a ape Si, __ 4,856 Jeg oe aan 5,124 Covington... - F aa 7 - 144 - : 144 
77,119 | 74,560 245 261 152,185 62,481 | 214,666 Dale ....... ot 8 & 190 - 5 8 8 190 
ditional tal Seemaelitctns = a. a a ae a SN ds 5% « “j; -| -} - - 35; 68 1,773 35 68 1,773 . 
De Kalb....)-; -| - 22 22 565) - 2 ww 565 2 175 
4 Fayette..... = oe 38; 38 689 - . 38} 38 689 ll 596; 
Population of Southern Alabama, Franklin...) 1} 5) 102; 17, 17 466, 14, 19 488 32) 41° 1,056 3 2.500 
Greene.....'-| -| = 33 34 715 71 1% 312 40 ot 1.027 147 15.250 
-- geen aaa ’ . cL oe ke Hancock ...| - - - 4 4 74 - 4 1 74 
Whites. Free colored. Henry ...... ‘ne) = 23 26; 526) - - 23; 26 526 10 315 
Counties. Total free. Slaves. Aggregate. Jackson ....i-| -| - 19 19 153 l ] 40 20 20 493 » 
Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Jefferson....-| - - 14 14 350, - a . 14 14 350 9 «1,166 
ee - — ee ee ee ee Lauderdale. - | - - 3) 33 909 8 12 QR3 39 45 1,1® 18) 13,660 
Autauga...ccees 3,231 3,043 7 12 | 6,293 8,730 15,023 Lawrence... - . ort 34 34 728 ] ] 4\ 35 ; 769 . 
Baldwin....... 1,161 939 42 54 2,196 2,218 4,414 Limestone... -| -| - 28 28 665 5) 10 290) 33 BOOKS 
Barbour......../ 6,603) 6,239 7 3 12,852 10,780 23,632 Lowndes....-| -| - 13 «6186 64665 3 CU COS 21, «616 6 2,090 
i sttint renin 3,642 3,455 4 7 7,108 2,861 9,969 Macon..... -| -| - 28, 54 1,349, - - - 28 4 1,342 28 9,405 
| are 3.606 3,556 19 16 7,197 3,639 10,836 Madison,... -| - 32 35 930! - . o. = ; 930) 141) 39,500 
Chambers ...... 6,569 | 6,215 7 ll 12,802 11,158 23,960 Marengo.....-| - 21 2) 376 . ‘ 2! 2! 376; 27) 8,425 
Choctaw .......! 9,451 2,169 - - 4,620 3,769 8,339 Marion..... -| - - 3 3 63; - . 3 63 7 
CiiMacantstecnes 9,565 2.336 6 : 4,910 4,876 9,786 Marshall.... - - 20 2] 9 Cf 20 | 120 
GR cat caases 2,787 2,593 1 2 5,383 597 5,940 Mobile ..... 1} 32 175) # 57) 1,774 8 69 718 13) 158 2,667 12 15,300 
Conecuh ......- mu 2.444 2 ] 4.928 4,394 9,322 Monroe..... - - 8 10 232 2 2 25 10 12 253 li} 2,902 
COPS, -. .csek ee aor 5,056 | 6 3 10,423 4,120 14,543 Montgomery) -| -| - 16 20 366 3) 42 264 19 2 630 2; 4,000 
Covington...... 5 1 566 47 4) 3,165 430 3,645 Morgan..... on 4 g 4 72 l J 30 10 10 29 
Dale os iccessess) «8087 2,695 2 | ] 3,625 721 6,346 7) 1} 5,115) 26, 2 714 6 3} 548 33) (62 sO1377 1) 1.000 
NG exacts 3,845 | 3,616 3 | 5 | 7,469 22,258 29,727 Pickens....|-| - 34 34 «6718;} «37 13 | RS $1 47 1,054) 462) 13,725 
GION ikads ans 4,740 4,525 28 21 | 9,314 | 22,127 31,441 oan case -{| - - 24 24 498 5 6 77 29 20 675 4 a 
HOY oo c0F. Cs 3.549 1 - 6,777 2,242 9,019 Randoiph....-| -| - 60) 60) 1,829) - - - 60; 60, 1,829 
Lowndes. ...... 3,814 8 | «| 7,266 14,649 21,915 Russeij...../-)| - - Q5 25 600 Q 4 163 27 29 76: . 
MON a cicrsmnce 5,913 a 8 | 11,302 15,596 26,898 Shelby .....)-| - 24 26; 992) - - : 24 26 992 1S) 5,771 
Marengo........ 3,829 18 19 7,138 20,693 97,831 St. Clair.... ° ~ 12 12 120 =O; . - 12 12 120 21 4") 
MEINE ¢ wcbaccte 9,478 396 545 18,244 9.356 27 6 Sumiter..... . - 19 20 133 4 7 160 93 27 4923 23} 7,350 
Monroe......... 2,934 21 19 5,688 6,325 12,013 | Talladega ..)- |. - - 29 29 715 & 15 370 37 44 1,08; . - 
Montgomery... 5,448 50 65 10,284 19,511 29,795 Tallapoosa. -| -| - 6 6 140 3 3 135 9 9 275 f 770 
PIRA wnsdinnie as 6,101 12 | 12 12,126 3,794 15,920 Tuscaloosa.) 1 9 90 16 16 404 4 9 150 2) 34 644; 142, 80,000 
Pickens ....... 5,622 6 6 10,978 10,534 21.512 Walker..... -| - 2 2! 45 - . 2 ) 45 
Pa teas atcers 4,257 16 | 11 8,368 13,917 22,285 Washington’ -| -| - 6 6 190; - - X 6 6 1%) é 
Randolph....... | 5,447 15 | 14 10,645 936 11,581 Wilcox..... sitar} ta 6 65 163 4 #13) @99' 10° 19 482 . 
Russell... 0. | 4.494 19 13 8,437 11,111 19,548 teal tl i le ee ida Nie 
Shelby ......... | 368) 2 5 7,160 2.376 9,536 4, 51) 482 1,128 1,212/98,612 155 354! 7,613) 1,287 1,617, 36,707! | 528) 262,255 
Sumiter......... 3.890 27 23 7,419 14,831 22.950 z 1 
Talladega ..... 5,901 20 16 11,653 6,971 18.624 : 
Tallapoosa ..... 5,864| 5,647 ‘ « M511 4,073 15,584 C.—Churches in Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa.....| 5.400) 5,151 ll 17 10,579 7,477 18,055 = aeieemenaitchues ino eee eesti entertain a a onthe 
Wiese Stee? *408 | 2,875, 2,641 I * wane is ‘dee No. of churches. Communicants. Value of church property. 
ashington.... sites UN st Bch ate Cre. RS 5 eet: \ ORMR cs senpwites 06) 421 141,950 $210,342 
| 142,600 132,207 821 966 | 276,594, 280,411, 557,005,  Free-Will Baptist..... 3 225 245 
— : __—$—$ $$ ET 2+ anon Rahene 1 | 400 
Anti-Mission Baptist. . 80 16,305 
i m a ee i 13 ; 3550 | 
RECAPITULATION OF THE STATE. ‘ i Seiteantttin cade ieraen 18 6°20 
Winite mamas, 2 onccncvasitiocseas nesses ceeeeenecee epeeeees DID fie epcmei ee ee 5 1.200 
WORE IEED 0.000 <0 nemsescccne coopers eeeebense tate secs 206,767 tumeme............. 1 200 
426 ,486 Methodist ........ ... 528 150,075 
FROG COUOUD WABICE ob. oe occ cc cone tact coccecceces ¥ 1,066 Presbyterian........ * 143 56,955, 
PROS PRTG TebeG s i 55 on SSE See SHOES IES a wnt . 1,227 Roman Catholic....... 5 9,200 
————= . 2,993 Daddies ebanaesca.c> 4 1,125 
WEENIE s ncde soscene l 1,000 
428,779 | ae Cddvsdvode 1 250 
é ! WORE Si csdcdidvrcccc 2 6 
SII ins antenicniidnn tinnnonsackesenasmhbeadesne ds Ghanenase earn er > Sie ema aaa a 7 | 1,750 3.600 
“ Independent...... ‘ l 400 000 
Aggregate, free and slave......secesessescecseerces e eccesese scqn tater | 1.232 ~ 3RR.005 21.1274 








® Returned by the marshal of Limestone county as P. C. churches. 
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D.—Productions of Agriculture in the State of Alabama during the year ending June 1, 1850—taken from the Seventh Census. 
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REMARKS OF MR. W. R. W. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
August 2, 1852, 


On the Bill proposing to Graduate and Reduce the 
Price of the Public Lands. 


Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. Cuainman: [n availing myself of the pres- 
ent opportunity to address this committee, [ hope 
I will be pardoned for more particularly alluding 
to a bill reported by me, now upon your calendar, 
proposing to graduate and reduce the price of the 
sublic lands, as well as briefly to allude to the 
Lcoaediaall bill, which has passed this House, and 
is now in the Senate. My principal purpose is 
to call the attention of the House, and of the coun- 
try, to the importance of the question of gradua- 
ting and reducing the price of the public lands, as 
proposed in the bill, which is to be subject to 
entry by the occupant and cultivator, or to those 
that have public lands adjoining their farms who 
may desire to enter for the use of their farms, all 
land that has been in market for ten years at 
one dollar per acre; that which has been in mar- 
ket for fifteen years, seventy-five cents; twenty 
years, fifty cents; twenty-five years, twenty-five 
cents; and thirty years, twelve and a half cents; 
and in discussing the question, I shall assume that 
land being the true basis of all individual and na- 
tional prosperity, its disposition, and the tenure 
by which it is held, has in every age of the world 
and in every civilized nation, engaged the most 








| ardent attention of the statesman and the philan- 


thropist. There is no subject in the whole range 


| of political science, that so readily and directly | 


interests the great body of the people as that of the 


| right ofsoil. Therefore, its disposition is not only 


a question of utility, but one of expediency, and 


one, too, involving great and important principles, | 


upon which may hang the destiny of man and 
Government. So intimately identified is it with 
the form and system of government, and the 
principal rights and privileges of man, that we are 
frequently enabled to read the history of a nation, 
either for weal or woe, for glory or shame, in the 
mere regulation of her land system. That system, 
no matter by what name it may be called, that 
scatters the land among the great body of the peo- 
ple, who will become agriculturists, and be left 
unfettered to pass from generation to generation, 
thereby preserving and perpetuating an independ- 
ent yeomanry, must forever enjoy a high state of 
political freedom. Further, the Government which 
adopts a system and pursues a policy tending to 
concentrate its soil into the hands of a few to the 
detriment of the many, its ultimate destiny is the 
destruction of every vestige of equality and liberty. 
If you wish to preserve a good form of govern- 
ment, you must pursue a policy tending to dis- 
tribute the lands among the largest possible num- 
ber of the people; hence the necessity of a system 
that will so reduce the lands according to their 
value, as to enable all classes to possess them, both 


by graduation and reduction, as well as by all | 


other equitable and neo means, should it even 
favor the granting of lands to those who will occu- 


| pyand cultivate them for a term of years. In my 
_ remarks it would hardly be admissible to go back 
and trace the land system from the origin of soci- 
ety, when it was free to the common enjoyment 
of all, without stint or diminution, up to the time 
| it was found to be capable of individual appropri- 
ation and porprietorship, at first temporary, but 
| subsequently permanent. From that day to this 
the land systems of every country have stamped 
their ——_ upon their institutions for good or 
evil. istory is filled with examples in illustra- 
ation of this fact. 
The Roman Empire, in her early days, adopted 
a system which would work the greatest number 
of freeholds, to wit: by dividing out the land or 
country gained by conquest. Such was her habit 
and even her laws for many years, until corruption 
began to stalk abroad through the land. Equita- 
ble laws as to the right to the soil were trampled 
_ under foot, long before the law was repealed, by 
appropriating to the few a portion of these lands; 
_ but finally becoming bolder by these sweeps and 
usurpations, the nobles took the whole for their 
share, and the citizen soldiers, who won them, got 
_ nothing. The natural effect of this was to increase 
the wealth and power of the few, and weaken the 
opposing force of the many. So successful did 
_ this system of plunder become, that for more than 
| half a century it was practiced. It was about this 
era that Tiberius Gracchus came into power, who, 
| for his zeal to restore the original practice of the 
Roman Government as to the proper inheritance 
| of the soil, and the enforcement of that law, 
|, aroused the nobles, who gave him the name of the 
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yvrarian, and finally found relief from his influ- 
spre DY having him assassinated. Thus fell 
Tiberius, and with him the last hopes of popular 

herty in Rome. 

Let not this example be lost, in teaching us how 
important a principle lies at the foundation of any 
eystem, with regard to the public lands, that will 
ke them from the masses and place them in the 
hands of the few, creating few lords and many 
tenants. 
modern days we pass over, and come down to 
sveak of the policy adopted by England, France, 
and Spain, to be found in the history of America, 
in the colonizing of this country, which wasa lib- 
eral grant of lands to the emigrants in the newly- 
discovered countries—Spain in the most liberal 
manner. ‘The policy of this measure was to en- 
courage settlement in the New World. The effects 
of that has been too powerfully felt by the Old 
World, and its benefits too obvious to the New, 
for this generation not to see and to profit thereby, 
to oppose that system that will not make any free- 
man a landholder, and thereby increase his re- 
sponsibilities and give him more liberal views of 
his own Government, and in that wisdom find a 
source from which he can derive fountains of 
solace and consolation, and breathe the air of free- 
dom more profusely 


duation and Reductio 


The celebrated feudal system of more | 


But to return again to the sixteenth century, we | 


notice the early and rapid effects of this system of 
enabling the hnsbandman to become a landholder, 
showing its influence upon his habits, manners, 
and opinions, is beautifully illustrated in almost 
every page of our colonial history. Sir, the first 
generation of emigrants had not passed away be- 
fore its effects were manifested. he whole char- 
acter of the people had changed with their altered 
conditions before time had changed the people 
themselves, as is beautifully illustrated in the his- 
tory of Virginia. The first colony in Virginia 
was planted about the year 1606, but the settle- 
ment did not assume a permanent character until 
about 1618. Shortly after this followed the rev- 
olution in England, which brought the head of 
Charles I. to the block. The little colony, during 
that long and violent struggle, knowing no other 
benefactor, adhered to the Stuarts. After the fall 
of the King, in 1650, when Virginia had a popu- 
lation of only twenty thousand, the Parliament 
fitted out a fleet to bring the rebellious colonists 
to subjection. It first sailed to the south, and the 
little island colonies and trading posts soon bowed 
their necks to the yoke of their new masters; the 
fleet then sailed for Virginia, but, upon entering 
the Capes, found themselves everywhere met with 
preparations for an armed resistance. The colo- 
nists were not prepared to submit without know- 
ing the terms of the surrender, and then that the 
terms were such as comported with their own no- 
tions of civil liberty. It resulted in negotiations; 
and it is a curious fact, that in the very first article 
of the treaty it makes these invaders agree to re- 
pudiate the idea of submission, and makes them 
regard the Virginians in terms equal treating with 
equals, and aver it a volunteer act, not forced or 
constrained; thus obtaining many valuable stipu- 
lations in the treaty, such as to recognize her Gen- 
eral Assembly, their sole right to impose taxes, a 
general amnesty for past political offenses, her an- 
cient boundaries, the validity of their land patents, 
the land premium to emigrants, freedom of trade, 
&c. This was what a little band of brave, daring, 
and fearless men, free occupants of their own soil, 
were able to achieve against the power of the Brit- 
ish empire. They had ceased to be tenants, and 
were lords of the soil. 

Having endeavored to show the principles in- 
volved in this question, and the effects of a liberal 
system upon the moral, physieal, and political 
world, let us now turn our attention to our own sys- 
tem, and see what is likel 


i be its effects if rigid- 
ly adheredto. I can tell gentlemen in advance, 
who fancy a kind of veneration for the present 


land system, that this bill does not contemplate 
either its radical change or destruction, but merel 

to give such a direction to its operations as will 
ultimately destroy the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant between this Government and the States, and 
place the new States upon the elevated platform of 
equality guarantied by the Constitution. That 


any policy we may see proper to adopt, ought to | West and Southwest need 


to exist,! presume no gentleman willdeny. And 
yet it requires but little foresight to perceive that 
the present system, rigidly adhered to, will neces- 
sarily render it perpetual. 

Are there no evils in this relation, which, as 
stutesmen, we are bound to ferret out and remedy ? 
I think there are. What are its effects upon 
this Government—upon the free, sovereign, and 
independent people? Yes, and even upon the 
legislation of this Hall. Sir, it is a familiar spec- 
tacle here to see the States, through their Repre- 
sentatives, like sturdy beggars at the foot-stool of 
| power, asking appropriations of a pittance of land 

(1 was going to say their own land) for some pub- 

lic purpose. Are gentlemen prepared to adhere 

to the workings of a system which is destined to 

give perpetuity to this condition of things? If 

not, the remedy is at hand; not by a radical and 

sudden change of the system. ‘The people of the 

land States seek not to take the lands which is the 

| joint product of all; they ask not to deprive you of 
| your interest in it, but only that it shall not be 
| held up in masses at a price beyond its value, 
blighting their prosperity and their hopes of future 

aggrandizement. Another evil of thesystem upon 

the new States, for which this bill is an ultimate 

remedy, is the constant and eternal drain of money 

from these States in payment for their lands. ‘This 

is a drain which nothing but the indomitable and 

unconquerable energies of the pioneer could with- 

stand. [am well aware that the bill affords no 

immediate remedy for this, but rather aggravates 

| it for the time, as [ will show when I come to ex- 
| amine it as a revenue measure; but it does look to 
a termination of it ata period when it will cease, 

and the new States can husband their resources, 

and employ them in advancing their own pros- 

perity. They preferred a sudden atiack and return 

to health, to a lingering and interminable disease. 

Though the drain upon their resources would be 

greater, it would be of shorter duration. Were 

the lands in the hands of individual proprietors, it 

| would contribute to the resources of the State, and 
the general wealth of the nation. This course of 

reasoning is intended to apply as well to the home- 

| stead bill, as to the ove now under consideration. 
Having briefly reviewed the evils of the present 
| system, | shall now proceed to the investigation of 
the general character of the bill, and test it by the 

soundest principles of justice. It is but justice 

| to sell those lands for their intrinsic worth ,—justice 
| to the purchaser, who pays his money; justice to 
the State in which they le, as she is deeply inter- 
ested in their occupation and cultivation. Sir, to 
fix a standard price upon all the land of the coun- 
try, regardless of the character of the soil, rich or 
| poor, is unjust to the purchaser, and grossly un- 
just to the States interested in their settlement. 

Such a doctrine is absurd, if it 1s intended for any 

| other purpose than retarding the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. ‘There is nothing in which 
a greater variety exists than in the qualities of the 
soil of any large extent of country. And to put 
the poor at the standard price of the rich, is, 
in effect, to reserve them from market. But sup- 
pose, against any reasonable hypothesis, they 
could be sold, is it just in this Government, like 
a monopolizing speculator, to prey upon the neces- 
sities of its citizens, and force from them more than 
the land is worth? In the next place, it is the tend- 
ency of this bill, as well as the homestead bill, to 
foster and encourage emigration and settlement in 
the new States, and, consequently, their growing 
wealth and prosperity. Is it the policy of this 
Government to keep obstacles in the way of that 
| advancement? Is it just to retard them in their 
| onward march to greatness and to glory? We 
| ask no special favors; we ask to be exempt from 
no general burdens; we ask no special favors to 
| aid us in our march to greatness and to empire. 
| We only ask you not to place obstacles in our 
| 


way; that you leave our action free, and the enter- 
prise, energy, and industry of the same people 
| who subdued forests in their march, and made 
| the wilderness to yield abundant harvests, will 
| make thecountry prosper. The rich soil, the mag- 
| nificent rivers, the mild and genial climate of the 
West and Southwest, all contribute to invite emi- 
gration amongst us, and that policy would be 
suicidal that would obstruct or retard it. The 
pulation to develop 


| taxed 
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ings of these great measures that they will con- 
tribute to its increase without impairing the best 
interests of other portions of the confederacy. 
Now, sir, I ask if it is not the grossest in- 
justice to adhere to a system the direct tendency 
of which is to check emigration and settlement in 
the new States of this country? Sir, let us open 
the door to the army of non-proprietors, who have 
been accumulating for many years, and will con- 
tinue to accumulate, by offering to make them free 
independent proprietors of the soil, at a price 
within their means, or even give it to them to 
cultivate, and it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
foretell the result. They will rush im millons 
from their dependent condition as tenants; pur- 
chase or occupy your lands; swell your revenues 
from that source; subdue the forest in their march; 
make the wilderness blossom as the rose; and as 
free cultivators of their own soil, would spread 
wealth, happiness, and prosperity around them. 
From your abundance that may lie useless for 
centuries, tell the hardy citizen, whose energies 
are palsied by poverty, and whose sinews are 
to their utmost tension to secure bread 
and meat for his family, by passing this bill, a 
few dollars would secure him a home in the rich 
soil of the West and Southwest, that would pour 


| forth abundance as the reward of his industry; 


and he would acquire it from his mite paid into 


| your Treasury, and secure to himself an inde- 


pendent, prosperous, and happy home. 

Such, I believe, will be the happy workings of 
the system of reduction even upon the revenues of 
the country; for if you do not reduce your poor 


| land, so that it can be bought with cash at the 


same rate itis secured by the purchase of bounty 
land warrants, the result will be, for some years 
to come, your lands will be taken up by the loca- 


| tion of these warrants, and but little money will 


| very pursuits 0 


go into the Treasury. As to the old-fashioned, 
and, | hope, abandoned doctrine, that by cheap- 
ening the lands you enable the poor man to secure 
a home in the land States, and thereby draw off 
the population from the old States, and reduce 
their political strength,—for the next ten years 
that question has just been settled, by the act of 
prescribing the number of Representatives to which 
each State is entitled; and further, the old States, I 
think, must see by this time it is their true policy 
to provide homes in the West and Southwest for 
their surplus population. That has been clearly 
demonstrated by the vote recently taken upon the 
homestead bill, and the bounty land bills of 1850 
and 1851, which in their effects is to cheapen lands 
and make them more easily to be secured by the 
landless, and to draw off from the cities, and 
densely-populated country, a large number of per- 
sons now swelling their popular vote, and have 
been increasing their representation. The policy 
is fixed, and the far-seeing statesman and the 
philanthropist can see but dimly the happy re- 
sults that are to flow from it. Sir, reduce—give 
away your lands, and you will remove the poor 
man from prison, as tenant at will, and he is en- 
abled to become one of the lords of the soil; thereby 
increasing hia responsibility to guard with an anx- 
ious watchfulness, not only his and his children’s 
immediate interests, but the interests of remote 
generations; and as free cultivators, would spread 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness around them; 
and a ray of light would light up the pathway of 
millions that are to come after them—yes, and it 
would be a beacon to downtrodden nations of the 
Old World to direct them to our happy and pros- 
perous country, open to the suffering and the op- 
pressed. 

Sir, it is to the community of independent farm- 
ers, who eat the bread of their industry, that the 
eye of the statesman must, with prophetic hope, 
look for the patriotic race who are destined to pre- 
serve the principles of democratic liberty. The 

1 auth a people are congenial to 


| patriotism, and the Republic could not be intrusted 


| to safer keeping. 


Linked to the soil by the strong- 
est attachment—a home—and, above all, by the 
cherished remembrance of the spot of their birth, 
their patriotic affections naturally cluster around 
those institutions which preserve freedom to a 
home endeared by so many ties. Then it is no 


| evil to any portion of the community, but a bless- 


| ing, that you have a country freed from the cor- 
look to a period when that relation should cease || its great resources, and it will be one of the bless- | ruptions of crowded cities, where the sentiments 
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of unostentatious virtue and patriotism are incul- Mr. POLK. Of course, | mean no disrespect 
cated in their original swnplicity and beauty, and | to the gentleman. 
where devotion to country is no adle ceremony. Mr. STEVENS. I do not understand the gen- 
Then it is the glorious thought flashes light inthe || teman as meaning anything offensive. I meanto 
path of the patriot as he traces the future destiny || say, then, as far as | know anything of the Whig 
of his country on her march to greatness and to | party in Pennsylvania, that some of them support 
glory. General Scott because the word * final’’ is in the 
In conclusion, permit me to express a hope that || platform, and some because it is not in the plat- 
when we come to consider the bill, it may meet | form. 
with a favorable consideration, and that all the || Mr. POLK. I mean to show up and expose 
blessings which will follow may. be realized by | this matter, and I do it more especially for the out- 
this aud other generations to come. | side of the House than any effect it can have here, 
as all are familiar with the circumstances that 





THE COMPROMISE, AND THE WHIG AND DEMO- || the “ higher-law party’’ at Baltimore. 
CRATIC PARTIES. expose the gross jobbing which has been done 
— between the men of the North and our brethren 
SPEECH OF HON. WM. H. POLK, of the South, and from Tennessee particularly, if 
: : it can be done, without omitting other matter of 

OF TENNESSEE, | historical interest, in the short space of an hour, 
In tHe House or Representatives, | Mr. STEVENS. Thegentleman hasasked me 


| . , ve c rer : 
August 24, 1852. a question, and I have frankly answered him. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


oe at he : | question? ‘ 
me tip ie alas Bill— | Mr. POLK. Yes, sir. 
Mr. POLK said: 


it rad Mr. STEVENS. 
Mr. Cuatnman: As it is not my purpose to dis- || Democrats of the North support General Pierce 
cuss any of the subjects connected with this bill, 
I propose to ask the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Srevens] a question. When the gen- 
tleman from the Pittsburg district was making his 
speech the other day, he (Mr. Stevens] rose and 
asked whether the gentleman from the Pittsburg 


of it, and some because he is not? 
Mr. POLK. That question is answered by | 
General Pierce’s letter to Major Lally, which was 


( u io read at the Baltimore Convention before he was | 
district knew the fact that, when General Scott | nominated, and which states distinctly his position | 
received a copy of the Whig platform adopted at || on the compromise. 


Baltimore, and said that he accepted the nomipa- || Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman allow me | 
tion upon that platform, the word ‘final ’’ was not |! to ask him another question? 
in it? 
cry yr ~ 2 | 
Mr. STEVENS, of ReapaENED I do not | 
understand the beginning of the gentleman’s re- 


marks. x . | Chairman: First, that the Whig party, as a na- | 
Mr. POLK. I said that you stated, when the || I say, | 


tional party, have gone into liquidation. 

le fr Pennsylv Mr. Howe s || y i 

gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Howe] was || that at Baltimore, when they nominated General 
upon the floor, that when General Scott adopted 


the Whig platform at Baltimore, the word ‘‘final”’ || before the nomination was effected, that the men 


was not in it, thereby making the assertion, as if || from Tennessee, from Kentucky, and Virginia | 
by authority, that General Scott was not in favor || had agreed to yield to the Seward influence when | 
of the finality of the compromise measures, and || q sufficient number of ballots had been made to | 
clearly indicating that if the word “final”? had |) afford a reasonable excuse for deserting Mr. Fill- | 
been in it, the dispatch would never have been || more; and that the nomination of General Scott, | 
sent approving u. || from first to last, was only a question of.time. It | 
Mr. STEVENS. Ido not remember it. was all understood on the public walks of Wash- 
Mr. POLK. I say that f have it here upon || ington, before the Convention assembled, that a | 
paper, taken down at the time. } Senator from Tennessee, although nominated by | 
Mr. STEVENS. Then, why ask me the ques- | his own State for Vice President on the Fillmore | 
tion? ticket, was at heart for General Scott, and the re- 
Mr. POLK. I do ask you the question, for || sult proved the truth of the rumored defection. It | 
the reason that I fear it escaped the attention of || was this same Senator [Mr. Jones, of Tennessee] 
some of the southern Scott Whigs, and to prevent || who visited—as is generally understood, and not | 
a denial by the Whig press, when I aysert the || to this hour contradicted—General Scott the day 
fact. Did you say so or not? || before the nomination was effected, to obtain from 
Mr. STEVENS. Does the gentleman refer to |; hima recognition of the platform without the word | 
my speech ? | * final’? in it, as Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. POLK. Ido not refer to your speech—I | has stated, which betrays his connection with the | 
refer to the question you propounded to the gentle- |, overthrow of Mr, Fillmore and Mr. Webster, and 
man from the Pittsburg district. | entire surrender of Southern rights to Northern 
Mr. STEVENS. Ido not know what I said || fanaticism. 
then, but fam willing to make an independent || My colleague [Mr. Cuttom] ought to know 
statement upon that subject now. || whether an understanding existed, and whether or 
Mr. THOMAS M. HOWE. § It was not the | not the South was betrayed to ‘‘ Sewardism,”’ 
gentleman from the Pittsburg district, but my col- | and were to go chained by obligations to that 
league from the Franklin district. fanatical power ruinous to southern interest and 
Mr. POLK. Well, | mean Mr. Jouw W.. southern safety. 
Howe, of Pennsylvania, [renew my question. Mr. CULLOM. Will my colleague allow me | 


Mr, STEVENS. I intend to say this, then: | to ask himif he alludes tome? I cannot hear my | 
That at the time General Scott sent his dispatch || colleague. 


to Baltimere he had before him the edition of the Mr. POLK. 
platform which was published in the National In- | a little nearer, then. 

telligencer, and in the Republic of that morning, Mr. CULLOM. Was the allusion of my.col- 
neither of which contained the word ‘final.’’ | league to myself in relation to the betrayal of the | 


That is what I stated with regard to the com- | South, or of any other public interest of the coun- 
promise, 


Mr. POLK. I took down the language of the 
gentleman at the time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I believe you are right. 

Mr. POLK. Then, sir, do 1 understand that 
the Whig party of Pennsylvania are supporting 
General Scott without the powerand force of that || 1 say furthermore that he betrayed that interest. | 
word * final’ in the platform erected by the Whig | My colleague can answer whether he was con- || 
Convention at Baltimore? ' nected with that betrayal or not; it is not for me 

Mr. STEVENS. | will answer the questionif | to say or determine. : 
it is asked respectfully. » Mr. CULLOM. My colleague in the Senate, 


Mr. POLK. [cannot yield the floor, for I have | 
more to say than can be compressed into the hour | 
allowed me. I propose to prove two things, Mr. | 





Mr. POLK. If my colleague will listen to me, 
| I say that the man who occupies a position as 
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marked the transfer of the Whig national party to | 
I mean to | 


| 
| 
| 
| Now, will the gentleman allow me to ask hima | 
| 


I wish to ask whether the | 


because he is in favor of the finality of the com- || sustain me in the assertion. [Shouts of * Order!” 


promise, or some of them because he is in favor || ‘* Order!’’ ** Order!’’| 


Scott, that it was understood for three or four days | 


I wish my colleague would come || 





| Senator from Tennessee at this moment was nom- || 
inated. upon the ticket with Fillmore for Vice || enab 

! 
President by the State convention of Tennessee. || 
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| to whom mycolleague upon this floor alludes .. 
answer for himself in relation to his betraya) 'p.__ 
I disclaim here, and pronounce here in my aoe 
that any charge that I have had any particican 
in any betrayal of any public interest, Nor), .. 
South, East or West, or of any public om 
| interest, is gratuitous, unfounded, untruthfy! and 
| utterly false. ir 
Mr. POLK. Well, Mr. Chairman, there ;, 
| but one way to arrive at the facts in this case. and 
| that is by a frank, open, and manly course. | hay, 
charged my colleague with nothing, and canyo: 
| therefore consider his language as applicable ;, 
me; but as he seems to have worked himself jy, 
a towering passion, I will make a diversion to me 
|| other point, the result of which may possibly ciy, 
| him a fairexcuse for his wrath. I therefore mak. 
| a further charge. I will not allow this thing to gp 
‘| into an indefinite sort of responsibility. [ w, 
| make it a fixed one. a 
| I will not allude to my colleague in the Senate 
| but I say that when my colleague upon this floor ip, 
timated in the public square of this city that Prop} 
| Pierce fainted from any influence of fear or cow. 
ardice, which impression it was surely his purpose 
to make, he lied, and the testimony of ninety-nine 
| out of every hundred in the Army of Mexico wil! 


or Private 


| I stand responsible for that, in any way; and 


| am fully aware of the responsibility attaching to 

| the language I use. : 

| Mr. CULLOM. [I say when my colleague in. 
sinuates that I made a false representation, he is 
liar. [Renewed shouts of ‘* Order!” 

Mr. POLK. That willdo. I have said you lied, 
| send your friend tome; [do notdeal ina woman’s war 
_ of words, nor can | recognize an insult from any 

one who stands with the lie branded upon his brow. 

I hope I will now be permitted to proceed in my 

remarks without further interruption. I have, 
Mr. Chairman, compiled with much care, and | 
believe with accuracy, a programme of the march 
of General Scott from Vera Cruz to the city of 
| Mexico, and presenting some incidents connected 
| with his sojourn in the city. The facts I state | 
have collected from public documents—from Rip- 
| ley’s History of the War with Mexico, the record 
of the Court of Inquiry which tried General Pil- 


'| low, (General Scott being the prosecutor,) and 


| some facts I derived from an able article which re- 
| cently appeared in the New York Herald upon 
| the subject of General Scott’s intrigue with Santa 
| Anna at Puebla; and in some instances [ have 
_adaopted the language of these authorities with 
slight modifications. 

The friends of General Pierce have never claimed 
| that he did anything more than his duties as an 
| American citizen in the situation in which he was 

placed during the Mexican war. But the illiberal, 
| unfair, and shameful attacks that have been propa- 


|| gated against his military fame seem to render it 


| necessary to review hastily the part he performed 
| in achieving the glorious victories in Mexico. His 
| were the pursuits of civil life; yet he was ready, 
| anxious, and willing to engage in the struggle, and 
| to devote his energies and exertions in any posi- 
tion which might be assigned him, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that he volunteered as a private 
in one of the companies organized in his native 
State. The Administration then in power, in con- 
sideration of the patriotic devotion exhibited to the 
cause of his country by that act, together with 
high qualifications fitting him for the position, 
appointed him Brigadier General, and there was 
no hesitation, no want of alacrity on his part to 
commence the performance of the duties devolved 
upon him. He proceeded to the theater of opera- 
tions, and, whileall communication with the head- 
_ quarters of the Commander-in-Chief was cut off, 


_ organized a column at Vera Cruz to march to the 
try? | 


aid of General Scott. He succeeded, and, in spite 
of the opposition constantly offered, and the almost 
daily attacks of the guerillas who infested the road, 
brought nearly three thousand men to Puebla, and 

fed the American army to march to Mexico. 
The arrival of that column was the signal for the 
advance; and in such splendid order had the march 
from Vera Cruz been conducted that no delay was 
necessary for the command to recruit at Puebla. 
This, and other facts, which it is my purpose to 
state in the progress of my remarks, | have de- 
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~ved from sources entitled to the highest credit, 
d from persons who had every opportunity to be 
wnizant of the same. It came up entire, except 
the men who had fallen dead or wounded in daily 
action W ith the enemy, over a route of more than 
three hundred miles. Andthis was Genera! Pierce’s 
first essay in war, and an operation in which he de- 
pended upon his own resources, untrammeled and 
raided by the orders of a superior. This bold 
a energetic movement of General Pierce resulted 
in the conquest of the city of Mexico; for, if we 
inok to the number who fell before the capital, we 
find itis about the same as that which followed 
Ger eral Pierce from Vera Cruz—nearly one-third 
of the army. And now that ail the facts have 
been developed, can any one dare to believe that 
General Scott, without that reinforcement, would 
ever have entered Mexic oas ac onqueror—trom 
which I conclude, that General Pierce’s activity, 
and indefatigable industry in joining 
General Scott at Puebla, contributed greatly to the 
uitimate success of our arms. During the subse- 
quent actions, General Pierce held a subordinate 
position, and we may with confident pride and 
gratification let the reports of General Scott speak 
of the confidence which he reposed in him, and the 
meed of praise due for efficient service and ardent 
devotion to his duty. At the battle of Contreras, 
General Pierce led his command to the front, to 
the support of Twigg’s division, under a — 
fire. His horse fell under him in the pedrigal, 
and a severe injury was the consequence. This 
circumstance is seized upon by carping popular 
speakers as affording a justification for the most 
villainous attacks upon him as a General and a 
man of courage. Any one who has seen the place, 
as | have, would sooner take the chances of action 
many fold than of an accident like that; yet, never- 
theless, wounded and bruised, he remained upon 
the ground, holding possession of the route by 
which the enemy could have come down upon 
the flank of the American army, in the teeth of 
twenty or thirty guns, until such time as the 
arrangements were made for the final assault. 
He kept his place at the head of his brigade on 
the following morning, and although the intense 
bodily suffering prevented him from actually com- 
manding his troops, yet was he there, undergoing 
the same dangers with them, from which his injuries 


boldness, 


previously received in the service and on the field | 
But it is useless to | 


might have excused him. 
particularize, or to enter further into detail, in 
order to defend General Pierce’s reputation from 
_ h assaults as have sprung up since his selection 
by the Democractic party as their candidate for 
the Presidency. 

Why is it that these charges were never heard 
of before; and now, when referring to them, to 
weaken the cause of Democracy, why not call on 
men who know and whoare responsible? Genera! 
Scott has given his word in relation to the military 
merits of General Pierce; but, as it is generally 
understood that the General-in-Chief is not under 
fire, he can hardly have spoken from observation 
on the field. 

dut there were others—men of tried courage— 
men of military education and habits, with and 
about him, who knew and appreciated his conduct, 
and who would be responsible for what they say. 
Why do you not call upon his personal staff offi- 
cers (Majors Winship and Fitzgerald) of the old 
army, whose natural predilections would be, it 
might be supposed, for their ancient commander ? 
Why do they not call upon the chief of the division 
and staff, who, for their own honor and their own 
fame, would not have allewed misconduct of the 
character charged to have passed unnoticed ? These 
were the officers most intimately associated with 
General Pierce in the performance of his military 
duties. Inshort, why not call upon the old army— 
as a whole naturally proud of their profession, 
tenacious of their own reputation in military affairs 
as opposed to those who take up the sword from 
civil life—who are familiar with the conduct of 
General Pierce while in Mexico? No. This they 
will not do; they prefer to blacken his reputation 
by unfounded ¢ barges, rather than do justice to a 
gallant officer by presenting the truth of the case. 
Such allegations are unworthy the men who 
propagate them, and, when the excitement of the 
canvass shall have subsided, will be regarded as 


hour encourage the slander and laud the slanderer. 

General Pierce eh the country of Mexico, the 
battles which insured the success of the American 
arms having been fought, and resigned his com- 
mission. He intended to return to his profession, 
which he had left only from a conviction of duty 
to his country paramount to all personal c onsider- 
ations, and the necessity being over, he wished to 
give up the dignities and emoluments of military 
rank. His resignation was not accepted, as | have 
always understood, by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who would not lose the claim upon his 
services in case of necessity, and he was retained 
in the Army until the close of the war. 

This brief allusion to the military services of 
General Pierce is all that is considered necessary. 
They form but an episode in his life, and but a 
small part of his claims upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. Such as they are letthem appear. A 
man leaves his civil station upon the outbreak of 
war; performs important services in the field; de- 
votes himself and his talents to his voluntarily- 
assumed duties; and, the end for which he took 
up arms being accomplished, he returns to civil 
life, modestly and quietly claiming no other re- 
ward than the approval of his own conscience and 
the approbation of good men. Let this be put in 
contrast with the celebrated nominee of the Whig 
party in reference to this very war. What was 
the course pursued by the man clothed with the 
highest military rank in the Army, when called 
upon by the Secretary of War to perform the du- 
ties for which the people of the United States had 
paid him the high emoluments of his office for 
more than thirty years? He professed indiffer- 
ence to the command; busied himself with specu- 
lation upon his personal position; strove to bully 
the Secretary of War into an acknowledgment of 
the necessity of his services; considered himself 
as necessary to them, as he now does to the Whig 
party as a nominee; refused to go immediately to 
the field; took a hasty plate of soup, and set to 
work fortifying his rear. In short, his peculiarities 
appeared so prominent, that, in spite of the pres- 
tige of his name and rank, General Scott was rid- 
iculed throughout the land, and, as the Adminis- 
tration found that they could dispense with his 
services, he was consigned for the time to merited 
oblivion. The war progressed, and victory perched 
upon the American standard at Monterey, at Buena 
Vista, in New Mexico, and in California, without 
the advice orleading of GeneralScott. He was finally 
sent to the field from necessity—not the necessity 
of his services, as his vanity taught him to believe, 
and as his partisans will assert, but from a neces- 
sity imposed by the Whig party of Congress, who, 
in their blind obstinacy to the good of their coun- 
try, and their disposition to throw difficulties in 
the wa y of the Government, disputed every bill 
for the increase of the Army, and especially op- 
posed the appointment of any other person to 
the command. He repaired to the seat of war, 
and the American army carried him triumphantiy 
into the capital of the Aztecs. Yet so prominent 
were his follies, and so numerous his blunders— 
personal, w military, and political—that his reputa- 
tion was not increased, and his triumph was dis- 
puted by the very soldiers who followed his car. 
And let a review be taken of the share which Gen- 
eral Scott had in the brilliant achievements of the 
Army of the Republic from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ital of Mexico, and there wiil be found cause for 
the dispute. During the period which elapsed be- 
tween the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca until 
November of that year, General Scott was enjoy- 
ing the inglorious repose to which his own arro- 
gance had condemned him. 

From being an assumed dictator to the Chief 


| Magistrate of his country, he humbled himself to 


a suppliant for command, in order to escape the 
ignominy to which he had condemned himself. 
The circumstances to which allusion has been 
made, induced his employment, and he proceeded 
to the field, stripped the northern line of operations 
of troops, and proceeded to Vera Cruz, with a 
force and armament which could bid defiance to 
thearmies of Mexico. In hisarmy was comprised 
nearly the whole of the regular line, and the greater 
part of the volunteers who had seen service in the 
war. (Refer tocorrespondence between Scott and 


| Taylor, Ex. Doc. No. 60, H. of R., first session 
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The northern line was comparatively defense- 
less, and the movement of Senta Anna to Buena 
Vista was invited by this act of General Seott. 
The cause of the nation was jeoparded in his selt- 


ish anxiety for a large comm: und, and naught but 
the steady bravery and hard fighting of the Ameri- 
can troops at Buena Vista rescued it from the haz- 
ard. Vera Cruz fell before the bombardment to 
which it was subjected. 

Next on the hist comes the victory of Cerro 
Gordo; but my time will not allow me to present 
in detail the part which General Scott performed 
in that celebrated battle; but the rezard 
Generals Worth and Harney as the heroes of that 
acton. The people at the time placed the wreath 
on their brow, and no one has dared to make the 
effort to snatch it away, and appropriate it to him- 
self, except General Seott and his over-anxious 
friends. In every instance the friends of General 
Scott seem to consider it legitimate not only to rob 


public 


the living of their laurels, but to feed upon the 
reputation of the dead, (tf mean Brown, Worth, 


and Dunean,) to add 
liancy of their idol. 
We next find General Scott at Jalapa quarreling 


a flash of heht to the bril- 


with the Commissioner sent out by his Govern- 
ment upon hisown application. [See his letter to 
the Secretary of War of April 5, 1847.) True it 


is, he did not apply for the person who was sent, 
but it was mentioned in his letters to the Secretary 
of War that the presence of a Seusehalenes at 
headquarters was desirable. It was, no doubt, 
believed that it would be necessary to appoint the 
General-in-Chief, as it appears that he considered 
himself necessary for all things. He was not ap- 
pointed; and to prove the truth of the surmise, he 
at once quarreled in a correspondence with Mr. 
Trist, who had been sent out that capacity. 
These two gentlemen, then, for something over a 
month, indulged themselves in a correspondence 
which was creditable to neither, 


in 


and now stands 


as a disgraceful blot upon the national record. 
[See Ex. Doc. No. 52 Senate, Ist session, Thir- 
tieth Congress.] Personal invectives were not 


wanting, and denunciations of a corresponding 
character accompanied them, and this was about 
a stickling for rank and precedence, first started 
by General Scott, who then, as ever, has been 
ready to sacrifice the interests of his country to his 
greedy personal vanity. 

How this quarrel was made up may never ap- 
pear; but the two who had denounced each other 
in the bitterest terms, in less than two months were 
sworn friends—an example of political coquetry 
and instability hardly to be equaled. Amongst 
other acts of General Scott at Jalapa was his 
discharge of the body of his volunteer force from 
thirty to forty-five days before the expiration of 
their service; and why? Because some people 
were anxious to return to their homes, and it was 
thought likely that it would militate against the 
personal popularity of the General if he retained 
them in service, as it was his duty to his country 
to do, rather than permit them to depart. This 
was one of the great blunders of the war, and by 
it he entailed upon the army the necessity of 
fighting the battles in the valley of Mex 
{Marcy’s celebrated letter to Scott.} At the time 
of the discharge of those troops Mexico was de- 
fenseless. Her armies had been beaten and dis- 
persed at Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo; the road 
to the capital lay open, and not a gun was mount- 
ed or a parapet raised to protect that capital from 
the march of an invading army. Will any one 
hazard the assertion that, with from ten to twelve 
thousand men which the General had for imme- 
diate service, that capital could not have been 
taken and held, when it was finally taken by less 
than. that nuabés against thirty- five thousand 
troops and over one hundred guns, which had 
been collected during the interval which that aet 
of culpable folly allowed to the enemy ? 

And why were the troops discharged? Because 
the General affected to be chary of the lives of hic 
men, and wished to spare the volunteers the hazard 
of going through the tierra caliente of Mexico 
during the sickly season, But this care did not 
extend to those who, under Pillow, Cadwalader, 
and Pierce, were to pass through those sickly re- 
gions to replace them, nor to the thousands who 
died on the plains of Anahuac in the battles which 

| were the consequence. General Worth moved in 


ico. 
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advance and took possession of Puebla, and thither | 


General Scott followed him. Two months’ delay 
intervened before the loss which he had inflicted 
upon his army could be repaired, and during that 
tine occurred the heppy reconciliation with Mr. 
Trist. 


the two ina diplomatic intrigue by which Santa 
Anna gained every advantage which the valor of 


the American army would allow to him, and duped | 
the American General-in-Chief. The wily Mexican 


offered himself for sale in the market of politics, and 


proposed to make peace for the bribe of $1,000,000, | 
of which he demanded $10,000 as an earnest. The || 


American General fell into the snare, paid the 
earnest, and expected peace. Santa Anna modi- 


fied his proposals from time to time; and when | 


Genera! Scott marched from Puebla, he was act- 


ually under engagement to make the armistice || 
which he subsequently agreed upon, after having | 
fought his battle and carried the outworks of the || 
In other words, he had promised to go | 


enemy. 
to the capital, to take it in effect, to halt to allow 


and to renew the battle with all these odds in his 
favor, if he chose, or to make peace, and a per- 
sonal consideration of $1,000,000 was to be al- 
lowed their general for these transcendant advan- 
tages to the American cause. (See 2d vol. Ripley’s 
War with Mexico, chap. 5.] It was not enough 
that the folly of General Scott had entailed the 
necessity of the bloodshed of the battles, but the 


rare qualities which he possessed were to extend || 
the struggle further and further, and throw the | 


weight of the chances of success into the Mexican 
acale. These are facts, and cannot be denied. 

if any Whig on the other side of the House 
feels disposed to deny what I have stated, I defy 
any one to introduce the resolution which I will 
read for information: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
furnish this flouse with copies of all papers relating to the 
proceedings of a court of inquiry of which Brevet Brigadier 
General N. Towson was president. which sat in the city of 
Mexico, at New Orleans, Frederick, and Washington city, 
during the months of March, April, Mav, June, and July, 
1848, and especially of those papers relating to the action of 
the court, and the testimony received before it, upon the 
eubject of the secret negotiations between General Scott 
and Santa Anna, which took place at Puebla in June and 
July, 1847, 

This information will present all the facts, and 
will establish in effect the statement I have just 
made, 

General Scott having been reinforced by Gen- 
erals Pillow and Pierce, whose commands had 
struggled through the burning climate, the pesti- 
lence and dangers of the tierra caliente, advanced 
to the city of Mexico, seeking for the outwork 
against which he had been invited to expend his 
streneth; and there were none which he knew of 
which could be easily run over. Then commenced 
the series of brilliant engagements which have told 
so much for the honor of American arms, and upon 
which rests the claim of the Whig nominee to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. If his genius had 
foreseen everything, and the success of those bat- 
tles had depended upon it, it would still leave the 
question of his qualifications to the high office to 
which he aspires untouched. 

The glories of these achievements are transcend- 
ent. They stand as amongst the brightest deeds 
of American arms, and will be referred to in after 
ages in pride and exultation. But to whom does 
the glory of this success belong? To the General 
who hesitated to go to the field—to the man who 
threw every obstacle in the way of his own army; 
who sought to gain by bribery and corruption that 
for which his soldiers were striving in arms; who 
having been brought to the goal by his gallant 
troops, periled his cause, his army, and his honor 
in a diplomatic intrigue in which he gave every 
advantage to his adversary? No; the glory does 
not belong te him, although his position at the head 
of that army gave him the opportunity of claiming 
it, which his pompous self-esteem was not slow to 
avail itself of. It belongs to the nation, and I pro- 
test against any individual laying claim to it for 
himself. The moral power of freemen backed by 


A man upon whom he had exhausted the | 
epithets of his spleen and malice, who was to him | 
the personification of Danton, Marat, and St. Just, | 
all in one, on the 3d of June, on the 26th he found | 
to be courteous, discreet, and amiable. Two better | 
friends after that time were not to be found; and | 
this occurred from the necessary participation of | 


personal friend General Pillow. 
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the instruction and discipline of the regular force | 


introduced into our service in the times of Jeffer- 


son, and fostered by each successive Administra- | 


tion down to the present time, the skill of subor- 
dinate officers, and especially the gallantry and 
devotion of those citizens who left the pursuits of 
civil life to engage in their country’s battles, in- 
sured the victories. No person can claim them 
for himself; and the arrogance which would do so, 
must and will meet with a signal rebuke. 

What was the course of General Scott after 


having been placed as the chief of a conquering | previous month. He deserves no credit fo 


army in the capital of the Montezumas? Did it 
show devotion to hiscountry or her cause? Or was 
it not rather a devotion to himself? The natural 


| vanity of the man shone forth in a pruriency of || tigation of the truth of those things wh 
| fame which was not sufficiently conscientious to || said. 


discriminate whether it had been fairly earned or 


be considered as worthy of some meed of praise, 
he strove to blacken their characters that he might 
seize upon their laurels. He quarreled with his 
| Generals, lost his temper, appealed to subordinate 
officers and soldiers to cast their contumely upon 


spirit of disorganization, and injuring the character 
and reputation of the service. He arrested his 


| smoke of the incense which he himself burnt at the 


altar of his own egotism. These were the men || 
| arrested: Worth, who fought the battle of Molino || 
| del Rey; Pillow, who stormed Chepultepec; and || 


| Duncan, who distinguished himself on every field 
| from Palo Alto to the capital, closing the military 


|| glory of a young lieutenant at the garitas of 
Mexico. These men who could justly share the | 


|| of treason, and to have assumed to r 


them in general orders [No. 349]—promoting a || 


|| higher officers without cause, preferred charges || 
the enemy time to refortify and recruit his losses, || against them which he could not sustain, and ob- || 


| scured the light of his country’s glory with the || 


glory of the war with General Scott were his first 


victims. He arrested them all unwashed of the 
sweat of battle, took from their hands the swords 
| which had flashed in every bloody field, and en- 
deavored to consign them to ignominy and cover 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nation’s defense. It owes allegiance 
it will not render obedience to any one who ; 
clothed with the majesty of the law; who = ~ 
the duly authorized agent of the people whom om 
serve; and I have no hesitation in assertin ~ 
had General Scott dared to disobey ae 


ul 
the President of the United States by wehena 


: \ etain the com. 
mand, his first enemies would have been his in 
officers and soldiers, of all ranks, from the or, 


4 ray- 
haired veteran general Jown to the recruits & a 


to no man; 


f the 


2 : r ab- 
staining from that which he could not do. - 


I have alluded to some of the incide 


ae 
life of General Scott, and I again challe wt 


nge inves. 


. ' ich I have 
Search the national archives, examine the 


testimony of those who know, and these incidents 


no. Fearful that some others than himself might || will be found to have been faithfully set forth and 


|| portrayed. 
| Upon what, then, does the claim of General 
Scott to the Presidency rest? Upon his long ser- 
vice? Upon forty years’ enjoyment of the hich 
| emolument of his office? Because he has fattened 
upon the public Treasury, and been made great 
|| by the exertions of the soldiers of the Republic, is 
|| he to be chosen as the man to guide the State 
through the doubts and difficulties of the next four 
years? Are his personal qualifications equal to 
the position? Is his political creed that which 
will dictate actions sndes to his country’s good ? 
Has he ever shown talents in legislative or admin- 
istrative capacities? In legislative actions or ex- 
perience his life is a blank. 
Before concluding, I will ask my friend from 
| Massachusetts, (Mr. Fow er,] a question or two, 
if he will allow me. Who is the President of ghe 
Whig committee that was appointed to carry dut 
the views and purposes of General Scott’s nomin- 
| ation? 
| Mr. FOWLER. I donotunderstand the ques- 
tion. 


| Mr. POLK. Was not the gentleman from 


them with disgrace, so that he might seize on the | Massachusetts [Mr. Fow.er] appointed the chair- 
laurels they had won, and appropriate to himself |; man of a committee of arrangements, which was 
|| to superintend and advocate the claims of General 


all the glory of the war. The consequence was 
| that it was necessary to relieve him from com- 
| mand; this was done upon his own application, 
| and in accordance with hisown wishes.—[{See his 
letter to Marcy of June 4, 1847, page 995 of Ex. 


| Doc. No. 60, H. of R., lst session Thirtieth Con- | 


| gress. | 


Yet, strange as it may appear, General Scott and || misunderstood the gentleman. 


\| Scott ? 


Mr. FOWLER. 


I was not. 


|| Mr. POLK. Was not Mr. Campse t, of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ohio, appointed secretary? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. CaMPBELL can answer 
for himself. I may have 
I understood him 


I presume he is here. 


his friends have asserted and now maintain, that |, to inquire if | was chairman of a committee of ar- 
|| rangements in regard to the election of General 


he was the victim of ‘persecution, and that he,a 


|| victorious commander, was arraigned on petty 


charger before a court-martial summoned to crush 
| him. This is false, and in the teeth of published 


| Scott. Is that the inquiry? 
Mr. POLK. Yes; either of a meeting or of a 
| committee, I understand—and I desire to mark it 


| official records, the falsehood has been promulged || here in connection with the fact that General Scott 


and set forth to create a sympathy for an aspirant 
to presidential honors. General Scott was relieved 
according to his own written and expressed wishes. 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| inquiry convened by the President was his own 
The prosecutor 
in that case was General Scott; and I refer those 
who wish for an exemplification of his character 
| to the record of that court. 
| let his friends select those portions of it which 
show forth the patriotism, the truthfulness, the 
self-sacrifice of their candidate. 
| in other things let them adhere to the truth of his- 
| tory, and not dazzle the eyes of the beholders view- 
| ing the picture with the light of the lamp fed by 
| the blood of others. But this is not the case now, 
and it is doubtful whether Whig honesty will ever 
be sufficiently strong to do it. 
plastered over their idol, and his acts from his en- 
| trance into the service are quoted as the most bril- 

liant of American, perhaps of the world’s history. 
| His friends now praise bien for his magnanimity 





|| and forbearance in peaceably giving up the com- 
| mand of the army which had carried him to vic- | 


| tory. [John M. Clayton’s speech in Delaware. ] 


|| It has been asserted that against the orders of the 


President of the United States he could have re- 


But in that and | 


| The charges which his subordinates had preferred | 


1] 


| is in the keeping of these men opposed to slavery 
| —that my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Fow- 
| LER,] was the president of a meeting that appointed 

a central committee to appoint a national commit- 


against him were rather dropped or overlooked, || tee here to control the election of General Scott, 
|| and the only person arraigned before the court of 


and that Mr. Campse tt, of Ohio, was the secre- 


| tary of that meeting—both being ‘*‘ higher-law” 


} 
i} 
1} 


| 


Let it be studied, and || 
| __Mr. POLK. 
| 


| 
i 
i 
| 


Abolitionists. Does my friend deny the facts? 
Mr. FOWLER. I do not deny atall. 1| ad- 
| mit that I was the chairman of a Whig meeting, 
not of a committee. 
I will ask the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts whether he subscribed for thirteen 
thousand copies of a document known as a “ Brief 


|| Chapter in the Life of Franklin Pierce,” to prove 
that he was in favor of southern institutions; and 


A false gilding is || 


| did he frank them, and circulate them at the North? 
| Mr. FOWLER. I did not. I franked one 

|| thousand. 

Mr. POLK. Then the gentleman did not frank 

|| thirteen thousand, but only one thousand. Were 

| those documents published by the authority of the 

|| Whig committee which you presided over, and 
which was appointed to control the election of 

| General Scott? : 

| Mr. FOWLER. When the gentleman will 

| show me by what authority he eatechises me, I 
| will answer, and not till then. : 

| Mr. POLK. I ask it upon the authority of 4 


| tained command of that army, and bid defiance to |; man disposed to give the public the truth. 


| his legal superiors. This foul slander against the | 


|Here the hammer fell.] 


warriors of the Republic proves how little those | 


who assert the falsehood know of that arm of the 


{Mr. Pork regrets that the time consumed by 
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the interruptions of his Whig friends prevented 
his carrying out his original purpose—the ex posure | 
of the whole system of intrigue that procured the 
nomination 0 General Scott, and the blunders | 
committed by that officer while in Mexico. He | 
does not avail himseif of the privilege of revising | 
his speech to introduce matter which the exciting 


cireumstances @f the occasion prevented him from |) 


presenting. | 
7 eter erat rer i 
THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIBS. | 


SPEECH OF HON. AMOS TUCK, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In tHE House or RepreseNnrarTIves, 
August 27, 1852. 

Mr. TUCK said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I propose to discuss the topics 
of the fisheries, and of reciprocal free trade with 
the British Provinces in North America. Were it 
my purpose to engage in the controversies which 

arties are now waging against each other, | should 
Lees many misgivings as to the propriety of oc- 
cupying any portion of the brief period of the ses- 
sion now remaining. ‘The time for action on the 
matters of interest before Congress is short, and 
none but important subjects should intervene, even 
for the space of an hour. But I feel that the mag- 
nitude of the topics of my remarks, considered in 
connection with the fact that not a single hour has 
been devoted to the latter branch of my subject, | 
during this session, is a sufficient apology for 
occupying the time necessary to present the mat- 
ter to the consideration of this House and the 

blic. 

The United States have, in my belief, the op- 
ortunity, by early and judicious action, by legis- | 
lion, or by treaty, of securing such an extension | 
of our fisheries, and such a monopoly of trade and 
intercourse with the British Provinces at the north 
of us, as will secure, without any of the evils of | 
annexation, all the benefits which we could realize 
from the closest union. These benefits may, and 
are likely to be lost, by neglect and delay in avail- 
ing ourselves of the benefits that circumstances 
have induced the Provinces and Great Britain to 
offer to us. The way is open, not only to escape | 
from any perplexities that may have arisen in| 
respect to the fisheries, but to enlarge our privi- 
leges in that regard to an extent of great and last- 
ing importance. Besides this, we can obtain the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, the natural 
outlet of a vast extent of our country, and proba- 
bly the free use of the St. John’s, and other im- | 
portant streams of the Provinces. This oppor- | 
tunity of acquiring all the benefits, without any of | 


the evils of annexation, and in a manner which, if | 


examined, can furnish no ground of jealousy or | 


complaint in any part of the country, is an occur- || 


rence second in magnitude to but few measures 
that ever have been considered by Congress. A 
coincidence of events have led to propositions for 
commerce, and consequent emolument therefrom, | 
which a few years ago we could not have obtained 
at any price. Let me briefly allude to the events | 
which have brought about this result. 

Within a few years a great change has taken 
place in the colonial policy of Great Britain. For- | 
merly the colonies were compelled, by heavy dif- 
ferential duties, to purchase their supplies exclu- | 
sively of the mother country. The manufactures | 
of Great Britain were admitted into the Provinces | 
with a lower tariff than was imposed upon the | 
same articles from other countries; while the ex- | 
ports of the Provinces were admitted into the ports | 
of Great Britain with corresponding advantages | 
over all competitors. The consequence was, that | 
with all our advantages of proximity, we had | 
almost no business or other intercourse with our 
neighbors in the Provinces. But Great Britain | 
found it expedient to change her commercial policy 
at home; to admit breadstuffs and lumber, the 
most important products of the colonies, into all 
of her markets free of duty, in order to secure 


customers from the Baltic and the Black sea, whom | In the mean time the progress of events in the | 


she most needed. The Provinces, no longer having 
advantages over others in the matter of their 
chief exports to the British markets, would have | 
been too intolerably burdened if they had been | 
compelled to maintain differential duties ut home 
in favor of the mother country. In 1846, the 
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Canadian Legislature having been authorized by 
the Imperial Parliament to regulate their own tariff, 
and being anxious to cultivate a free intercourse 
with the United States, abolished differential duties 
and admitted American manufactures and foreign 
goods purchased in the American markets, on the 
| same terms as those from Great Britain. The duty 
on British goods was raised, and that on American 
was diminished, so that they were made equal. 
There is no doubt that interest dictated this im- 
| portant enactment. Yet it was a measure, if ben- 
_ eficial to the people of Canada, equally beneficial 
to those of the United Siates; and being a sponta- 
neous offering on their part, of what was certain 
to secure to us an extensive and lucrative trade, 
they had a right to expect that this generosity 
| should, at least, attract our attention. Yet it failed 
| to do so. When, in 1849, General Dix, of New 
York, stated in the Senate the fact of the abolition 
| of differential duties, he was called upon to give 
his authority. Private interest, however, had 
already availed itself of the benefits of the meas- 
ure, and an extensive trade, notwithstanding our 
heavy tariff on Canadian products, had grown up 
| with the States. The amount of duties on goods 
| from the United States, increased many fold in 
three or four years, and the duties on goods from 
| Great Britain experienced a corresponding de- 
| crease. The port of Toronto will serve es an in- 
dex of the increase of trade secured to us, where 
| the amount of duties paid on imports rose within 
the short period mentioned, from $30,000 to about 
| $400,000 per annum. 

Butif the people of Canada buy our productions, 
they must pay for them with what they have to 
sell. They cannot get money by selling their 
products abroad, and bring it here to buy what 
we haveto sell. That would impoverish them and 
be an unnatural course of business which could 
not continue. Yet when the Canadian proposes 
to pay for his purchases of us, by bringing what 
he has to sell, he is met by a heavy duty, which 
repels him from us us inevitably as differential 
duties formerly debarred us from Canada. Under 
this state of things, the Canadian Government 
| made application to Congress, five years ago, for 

exemption from this bar to trade, by establishing 
reciprocal free trade in natural products with the 
United States, having first passed a law on their 
| part, abolishing similar duties against us, to take 
| effect when the United States should have passed 
| a corresponding statute admitting certain articles 
| specified, without duty. This proposition was 
submitted to Congress in the last part of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Polk, and received his favor- 
able consideration, also that of Mr. Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Walker, Secretary of 
the Treasury. The following bill was reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, by the Hon. 
Joseph Grinnell, the chairman, and subsequently 
received the sanction of the House, and passed 
without opposition: 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That when the President of the United States shall issue 
his proclamation that the articles hereinafter enumerated, 


being of the growth or production of the United States, are 
admitted into the province of Canada by law free of duty, 


i 
} 
| 





that on and after that day, the like articles, being the growth | 


or production of said province of Canada, shall be admitted | 


|| into the United States free of duty, when imported direct 


| from said province, so long as the said enumerated articles 
are admitted into said province of Canada from the United 
States free of duty, unless otherwise directed by Congress, 
to wit: Grain and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, fruits, 
animals, hides, wool, tallow, horns, salted and fresh meats, 
| ores of all kinds of metals, timbers, staves, wood, and lum- 
| ber of all kinds. 

This bill went to the Senate, where General 
| Dix made an able speech in its favor; but it failed 
| to become a law for want of time. 
our domestic difficulties have absorbed attention, 
'so that no action has been had by this House, 

though the Committee of Commerce of the last 

House, through their chairman, Hon. R. M. Mc- 

Lane, on the 16th of May, 1850, introduced a 

bill in the identical language of that which had 
| passed the House in 1848. 


| provinces has presented the subject of reciprocity 


| to us in a new form, and as a much more import- | 


ant matter. The proposition made to us in 1848, 
and which passed this House, related only to the 


Province of Canada. But differential duties having | 


been abolished in all the Provinces, and everything 


Since 1848, | 
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tending to show, not only the mutual advantage, 
but the necessity on the part of the Provinces, of 
enlarged intercourse with the United States, we 
have now the general proposition of establishing 
an extensive commerce with all the British pos- 
sessions at the North, and of opening to the enter- 
prise of our fishermen invaluable privileges, and 
— an end to the annoyances and dispuies 
veretofore existing In regard to our rights. 

The people of the Provinces are exceedingly 
impatient of what they believe to be our injurious 
restrictions upon their productions, by which, fad- 
ing, as they say, to respond to their liberal legis- 
lation in our behalf, we are driving their trade into 
foreign channels, as much to the detriment of our- 
selves as tothem. No man who has given the 
subject his attention can fail to see the mutual ad- 
vantages which must result from adopting some 
liberal arrangements to secure the trade of the 
provinces. Itis known that Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster have favored some arrangements not 
materially unlike that proposed, while the people 
of the provinces are annoyed at the neglect which 
their liberal propositions for their owa and our 
benefit have experienced in Congress. 

The British Government at home, taking the 
same view of the question, with a large portion of 
the colonists,and probably judging that reciprocal 
trade with us will put off, to an indefinite future, 
all difficulties that may ever arise aboutLannexation, 
have, through the British Minister, taken active 
steps to promote the wishes of the friends of re- 
ciprocity. Things are now approaching a crisis, 
inasmuch as the people of the Provinces, having 
become convinced that they can obtain no satisfac- 
tory response from the Government of the United 
States, are seriously meditating a return to difler- 
ential duties in favor of England. 

W ith these remarks, | will cause to be read the 
following letter, from the British Minister to our 
Secretary of State, which, although only one of 
several communications on the subject, will convey 
authentic information as to the nature of the prop- 
ositions made, and the hazards represented to be 
attendant upon delay: 


Rririsa Leeatiox, June 24, 1851. 

Sir: T have already expressed to you at different periods, 
and especially in my note of 22d March last, the disappoint- 
ment which was experienced in Canada, when, at the close 
of last session of Congress, it was known that no progress 
whatever had been made in the bill which had been brought 
forward for three years successively for reciprocating to the 
measure Which passed the Canadian Legislature im 1847, 
and which granted to the natural produce of this country an 
entry free of duty into Canada, whensoever the Federal 
Legislature of the United States should pass a measure 
similarly admittinginto the United States the natural pro- 
duce of the Canadas. This disappointmeut was the greater, 
inasmuch as the Canadian Government bas always adopted 
the most liberal commercial policy with respect to the 
United States, as wellin regard to the transit through ite ea- 


| nals, as in regard to the admission of manufactured goods 


coming from this country. 

I have now the honor to inclose to you the copy of an 
official communication, from which you will perceive, that 
unless I ean hold out some hopes that a policy will be 
adopted in the United States similar to that which has been 
adopted in Canada, and which the Canadian authorities 
would be willing, if metin a corresponding spirit, to carry 
out still further, the Canadian Government and Legista- 
tures are likely forthwith to take certain measures, which, 
both in themselves and their consequences, will eflecta con- 
siderable change in the commercial intercourse between the 
Canadas and the United States. 

I should see with great regret the adoption of such meas- 
ures, and | am induced to hope, trom the conversations T 
have recently had with you, that they will be unnecessary, 

The wish of her Majesty’s Government indeed weuld be 
rather to improve than in.pairall relations of friendship and 
good neighborhood between her Majesty’s American pos- 
sessions and the United States; and | feel myself author- 
ized to repeat to you now, what! have at diferent times 


| already stated to Mr. Clayton and yourself, viz: that her 


Majesty’s Government could see with pleasure any arrange- 


| ment, either by treaty or by legisintion, eetatlishing a free 


interchange of all natural productions net only between 
Canada and fe United States, but between the United 
States and all her Majesty’s North American provinces ; 
and furthermore, I am willing to say that in the event of 
such an arrangement, her Majesty’« Government would be 
ready to open to American sipping, the waters of the river 
St. Lawrence, with the canals adjoining, aceording to the 
terms of a Jetter which I addressed to Mr. Clayton, on 27th 


' March, 1850, for the information of the Committee on Com- 


merce in the House of Representatives, and towlneb I take 
the liberty of referring you, whilst | may add that her Maj- 
esty’s Government would in this case be hikewise willing to 
open to American fishermen, the fisheries along the coast 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunawick, according to the con- 


| ditions specified in the inclosed extract from instructions 


with which I am furnished. 


The willingness to grant to American citizens on such 
reasonable conditions two important privileges #6 long en- 


| joyed exclusively by the subjects of Great Britain, will 
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testify clearly to the spirit by which the British Govern- 
ment is on this occasion animated; and as affairs have 
now arrived at that crisis in which a frank explanation of 
the views of either party is necessary for the interests and 
right understanding of both, I take the liberty of begging 
you to inform ine whether you are disposed, on the part of 
the United States, to enter into such a convention as will 
place the commercial relations between the United States 
and ler Majesty’s North American Colonies on the footing 
Which Ihave here proposed: or whether, in the event of 
there appearing to you any objection to proceed by conven- 
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tion in this matter, you can assure me that the United States | 


Government will take the earliest opportunity of urgently 


recommending Congress to carry out the object aforesaid by | 


the ineans of legislation. 
[ avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 


H. L. BOLWER. 
Hon. Danrer Wensrer, &c., &e., &e. 


[tis not necessary to read Lord Elgin’s dispatch, 
referred to in this letter, nor the *‘extract”’ in re- 
gard to the fisheries. I have not the letter of Mr. 
Webster in reply, but it is understood that he is 
favorably disposed to a commercial arrangement, 
by the treaty-making power, or by Congress, for 
accomplishing the general objects set forth in the 
above letter. If will read the following schedule, 
specifying the articles which are proposed by the 

iritish Minister to be reciprocally admitted duty 
free: 

“Grain, and breadstuffs of ull kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, birds, animals, hides, wool, cheese, tallow, 
horns, salted and fresh meats, ores of all kinds of 
metals, plaster of Paris, in stone or ground, ashes, 
timber, staves, wood, and lumber of all kinds, 
and all fish, either cured or fresh.”’ 

The bill which passed this House in 1848, as 
before stated, as well as that reported by Mr. 
McLane in the last Congress, gave the schedule 
of free articles in the following words: 

“Grain, and breadstuffs of all kinds, vegetables, 
fruits, animals, hides, wool, tallow, horns, salted 
and fresh meats, ores of all kinds of metals, tim- 
ber, staves, wood, and lumber of all kinds.’’ 

I do not presume to suggest, in what language, 
or manner, nor with what qualifications and con- 
ditions, the propositions of the Provinces should 
be met and accepted. But I believe the opportu- 
nity is now singularly favorable, to achieve a great 
deal for the fisheries, for the commerce of New 
England, and the States upon the lakes, and for 
the general industry and prosperity of the whole 
country. Whether this object is within the range 
of the treaty-making power, or is the appropriate 
business of the National Legislature, I will not now 
discuss. I believe, however, that if the present 
Secretary of State should apply to the subject the 
powers of his wonderful mind, and grasping, as 
none but he can do, the whole subject of our 
northern relations, the fisheries, the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, and reciprocal trade; 
should enter into a treaty, settling and defining 
the whole matter, ina liberal and just manner, the 
country would experience relief, and willingly 
acquiesce in what he should do; and that the whole 
subject would be settled more justly and prudently 
than it could be by any other means. With the 
liberal spirit mamifested by the Provinces and 
Great Britain, | cannot doubt that the details, as 
well as the general principle, of an arrangement 
can be satisfactorily agreed upon, should the ne- 
rotiators sitdown in earnest to the business. The 
three great objects to be aimed at are, the exten- 
sion of our fisheries, increase of trade with the | 
Provinces, and the free navigation of their rivers. 

It is evident that on certain terms, and if those 
proposed are not right, then without doubt on 
others, that would be satisfactory, theBritish Gov- 
ernment are ready to grant a privilege to the shore 
fisheries, with the right of landing and occupying 
such stations on shore as may be necessary for 
curing and packing fish, and pursuing the business 
gradually, in a manner most likely t6 be success- 
ful. If this should be acquired for our fishermen, 
{ have reason to believe that some of those most 
deeply interested would regard the Foss of the small 
protection they now enjoy not asan unreasonable 
consideration. But I propose not the details. My 
object is to cali attention to the general subject, and 
iay before Congress some reasons for believing 
the opportunity now enjoyed, for advantageous | 
negotiation or legislation, extremely favorable for | 
good results, and deserving the earliest and most 
careful attention of our Government. 


First let me speak of the fisheries. I know the 





oldest fishing districts of the country, and having 


many constituents constantly engaged in the busi- 
ness. I would be exceedingly rejoiced to see their 


privileges enlarged, and their laborious industry || 


more adequately rewarded; and I believe that a 
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Mount Joly, in Labrador. 


| 


more favorable moment now exists for the accom- | 


phshment of this object, than has ever before oc- 
curred. Our fishermen need less restriction and 
more privileges, and now is the time to see 
these to them. eee 

The recent excitement in regard to suppos 
trespasses by the British upon our fishing rights, 
has happened at an unfortunate period; and if it 


votlations, or upon any action of Congress neces- 


sary in the premises, it will operate more disas- | 


trously to ourselves than to any opposing interests. 
{ think the public mind should be disabused of all 
erroneous impressions in regard to the purpose of 
other nations to encroach upon us; and that, for 
our own welfare, we should conduct the negotia- 
tions under consideration with the utmost calm- 
ness and consideration. It is under this convic- 
tion, and without any intention of justifying any 


wrongful act of the British or Colonial forces, | 


that I call attention toa few important facts, which 
L have obtained from perfectly reliable sources. 
The British Government havesent out nostronger 
forces to protect their fishing privileges, the pres- 
ent year,than heretofore. ‘hey have promulgated 
no new construction of the convention of 1818; 
they have given no orders for the seizing of ves- 


sels, unless they were trespassing within the * three | 


miles,’? where we admit that our vessels have no 
right to take fish; and, finally, no more seizures 
have been made the present year than have been 
made each year since 1835. It is not improbable 
that the orders given may have been carried out 
by some over-zealous colonial officers, irritated, 
perhaps, by a-sense of wrong on our part, in an 
unjustifiable manner. But that the British Gov- 
ernment have intended to encroach upon American 
rights, or to vindicate their own by extraordinary 
means, or, least of all, to frighten us into the ac- 
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, have any unfavorable effect upon any pending ne- 
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Ho, or Reps, 


This coast 
y no claim to take fish within three m 
ore, is at least twenty-five hundred miles ine 
nt. This shore fishery which we have renounced. 
_istof great value, and extremely important . 
American fishermen. [t is important to us in th i: 
respect. The codfishery, which je pursued ee 
| portion of every year, by a large fleet from New 
England, is carried on at considerable distances, 
Pica tt hundreds of miles, from the shore, 
LarZe quantities are taken; but, asa general thine 
_to make the business of fishing profitable, it j. 


where We 
tles of the 


it is 
ason 


by employment for a time after the codfishery has 


ended, in the fall, in the mackerel fishery, or in 
| some uncertain jobs in the coasting trade. With. 
| out something of this kind, the expenses of well- 
built vessels and costly outfits is so poorly re. 
munerated as to make fishing a losing business 
From the first of September to the close of the 


|| Season, the mackerel run near the shore, and it jg 
|| next to impossible for our vessels to obtain fares 


| without taking fish within the prohibited limits. 
We differ with England in regard to the measure. 
_ment of these ** limits,’’ they claiming to run from 
** headland to headland,”’ and we to follow the in. 
dentations of the coast. But the real difficulty is 
nothere. ‘The British have never taken a vexse! 
as a trespasser when not within the limits which 


|| we acknowledge we have renounced. They have 


given particular directions to the officers of their 
vessels not to do so, and the reason is plain, 
They know that if they exact a strict observance 
of our renunciation,on our own construction, they 
break up our mackerel fishery. Hence it would 
| be folly in them to raise an issue on the ** head. 
| land’’ doctrine on which most people, I think, 
| would hold our construction to be the true one, 
| 1 do not think it generally known that the whole 

difficulty about the fisheries is about our right to 
| take mackerel. ‘The codfishing privileges are ade- 
| quate already; and no vessel in that business hag 
ever been seized or interfered with. I think it is 
proper to go still further, and to state frankly what, 


ceptance of terms, which we would not receive || after a patient investigation of every source of 
° 7 7 * | . . . . 7 . 
unless overawed by an application of foree, is a | authentic information within my reach, I believe 


supposition without foundation, and to be forthwith 
discarded. [think it an act of justice to avow the 
facts on this subject, because it is right that the 
truth should be known, and because misapprehen- 
sion will have a tendency to prevent-that mutually 
beneficial arrangement in respect to the fisheries 


and commerce with the Provinces, which is now | 


happily within reasonable hope of accomplishment. 


The treaty of 1818, so far as relates to taking 
fish, reads as follows: 


‘* Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty 
claimed by the United States for the inhabitants thereof to 
take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica, itis agreed between the high contracting parties that 
the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, forever, 
in common with the subjects of His Britannie Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland whieh extends from Cape Ray to 
the Rameau Islands, on the western and worthern coast of 
said Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 
Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; and also on 
the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks from Mount Joly, on 
the southern coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits 
of Belle Isle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the 
coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 4nd the United 
States hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore en- 
joyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or 
cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britannic Majesty's domin- 
ions in America, not included within the above-mentioned 
limits: 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the pur- 
pose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of pur- 
ehasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other 
purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restric- 
tions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, 
or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


That portion of the above claim which I shall 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| 


| 
| 


i 
1 


| 


| to be the real difficulty. 
| ‘The truth is, our fishermen need absolutely, and 
| must have, the thousands of miles ef shore fishery 
| which have been renounced, or they must always 
do an uncertain business. If our mackerel men 
are prohibited from going within three miles of the 
shore, and are forcibly kept away, (and nothing 
| but force will do it,) then they may as well give 
| up their business first as last. It will be always 
uncertain, and generally unsuccessful, however 
| well pursued. 

Perhaps | shall be thought to charge the com- 
missioners of 1818, with overlooking our interests. 
| They did so, in the important renunciation which 
| | have quoted; but they are obnoxious to no com- 
In 1818, we took no mack- 





| plaints for so doing. 
erel on the coasts of the British possessions, and 
| there was no reason to anticipate that we should 
| ever have oceasion to do so. Mackerel were then 
| found as abundantly on the coast of New Eng- 
land as anywhere in the world, and it was not till 
years after that this beautiful fish, in a great de- 
gree, left our waters. The mackerel fishery on 
the Provincial coasts has principally grown up 
| since 1838, and no vessel was ever licensed for 
_ that business in the United States till 1828. The 
| commissioners in 1818 had no other business but 
to protect the codfishery, and this they did ina 


Provided, however, That the American fishermen || manner generally satisfactory to those most inter- 


| ested. 

| [have thus stated the real difficulty in regard to 
| the fisheries, because it needs to be understood, in 
order to draw forth an expression of public opin- 
| ion in favor of availing ourselves of the opportu- 
nity presented of extending our privileges, and 
| obtaining what we want. No method is now 


| print in italics contains the source of the whole || offered, nor in my belief will ever oceur, whereby 


difficulty. Our commissioners, in 1818, specially 
renounced the shore fishery, three miles in width, 
over a vast extent of coast. This renunciation 


we can satisfy the claims of our fishermen, except 
| by entering into commercial arrangements with 
| the Provinces, on some national basis of recipro- 


began at the boundary of the State of Maine, con- }|| cal free trade, as we are now solicited todo. They 


tinued in and around the Bay of Fundy, (but in 
this bay we now have larger privileges,) along the 


| cannot well do without reciprocity, (equaliy ben- 
| eficial, though not equally indispensable, to us,) 


| coast of New Brunswick, all around Nova Scotia, || and we cannot well do without better fishing priv- 


Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, the remain- |‘ ileges. Both may be, and ought to be, immedi- 
importance of this interest, living in one of the || ing coast of New Brunswick, and so along to 





ately adjusted. The amount of the fishing interests 
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which demands the attention of the Government, 
is as follows: 
The average tonnage inthe mackerel fishery, for five years 


prece ding ABB 1 MOR s cee 6:4 eco 0 dee 51,503 tons. 
Average bhuumber ol men employed..... 8,879 
‘Average annual products... .... 02.00. 283,265 barrels. 


Average aggregate annual value......91,557,963 
Average tonnage employed in the cod- 
fishery far ten years prior to 1851, 





BNO oo ce Es le ee an eke 79,251 tons. 
Tonnag 95,616 
average number of men employed... 11,331 
Average PTOUUCL. 0.6 ccc ces eesee wees 713,256 quintals. 
Average annual Value... ....e.eese0ee$1,554,473 


| will not specify the claims of this interest to | 


the fostering care of Government, as nurseries of 
American seamen; that subject,as well as others, 
having been ably attended to, in the excellent 
speech of my friend from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Scupper.] ‘The amount of money invested, and 
the number of men employed, vindicate the right 
to attention from the Government. With all the 
discussion that has taken place and with the liberal 
proposition made at the outset by the British 
Minister, our fishermen will not be satisfied with- 
out progress. ‘They believe, and truly, that their 
privileges can be extended. They want the shore 
fisheries; they want a right to erect and maintain 
structures on shore to cure codfish, as soon as 
taken, thus saving cost and making better fish for 
market; and believing their wishes to be easy of 
accomplishment, they will not consent to the en- 
durance of former restrictions, the annoyances 
and troubles of which they have so long felt. 

In this connection, | must refer to the views of 
our late brother on this floor, whose sudden death 
has so recently cast a gloom over this House. 
Mr. Rantoul was a faithful representative of a 
district deeply interested in the fisheries. On account 
of the alleged encroachments of the British upon 
our rights, he undertook an examination of the 
subject, in connection with the proposed commer- 
cial arrangements between the Provinces and the 
United States, and devoted to it the last days of 
his health and life. In common with all, | deplore 
his loss to this House and the country; and | will 
add that I particularly regret that he did not live 
to deliver the speech he was preparing on the sub- 
jects lam now undertaking to discuss. I have 
the more confidence in the views | present, because 
I know that, in the main, they were sanctioned by 
his superior judgment. 

But [come tothe remaining topic of my remarks, 
which, if it had not been by the circumstances in- 
separably connected with the fisheries, 1 might 
have discussed alone, as being of equal if not greater 
importance. ‘The proposition for the closest com- 
mercial relations with the North American Prov- 
inces of Great Britain, embracing the free use of 
their rivers and canals, is a subject of very great 
magnitude. It involves all the commercial, politi- 
cal, and moral benefits arising from intimate re- 
lations with a great nation. The Provinces now 
contain a population of more than two thirds that 
of the United States at the time of the Revolution. 
Having generally a good soil, an invigorating 
climate, and a population with habits which prom- 
ise great good, there can be no doubt that there is 
a future of prosperity and greatness before them, 
second to no nation on the continent except the 
United States. They border upon us, on a line of 
many thousand miles in extent, and thus have all 
the advantages of situation to benefit us, and be 
benefited by us; which they could have if they 
were integral parts of the Union. We now treat 
with them in their weakness; we shall hereafter 
know them in their greatness. They come to us 
in a liberal spirit; and entertaining no jealousy of 
the more rapid advancement of our country, pro- 
vided they can follow, even atan humble distance, 
in the path of progress and improvement, they 
make explicit and earnest appeals for an honorable 
and mutually beneficial reciprocitv. Their appeals 
have been unheeded for a long time, and it is both 
becoming and necessary that we should make our 
decision at an early period. They have not made 
any proposition of the measure of reciprocal free 
trade which they request us to consider as their 


ultimatum; and, of course, I do not undertake to | 


defineany. Butthey have come with liberal prop- 
ositions, as a basis, and my earnest appeal is in 
favor of meeting them in the same spirit. 
Commerce is the great pioneer of human prog- 
ress and improvement. 
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cannot have trade with one another without mutual 
advantage to both. They cannot refrain from 
trade and intercourse, especially if conterminous, 
without disadvantage to both. The mutual accu- 
mulation of wealth, and means of improvement 
and happiness, is the natural result of abundant 
commerce. A fair exchange of such products as 
each can provide for the other, with less labor 
than that other can provide for himself, lessens the 


amount of human labor necessary, and leaves 


| more time and means for improvement and happi- 


ness. Men invent engines, steamboats, railroads, 
and telegraphs, for the purposes of commerce, in 
the hope of gain. They are used to enlighten the 
dark places of the earth, to spread information and 
religion throughout the world, to equalize prices, 
transport commodities, prevent panics, and annt- 
hilate the evil of local dearths and famines. We 
live ina wonderful age of commercial activity and 
improvement. We are continually seeking for 
new fields of enterprise, and stretching our efforts 
to the end of the earth to find 
our products and our wares. 


new customers for 
Shall we overlook 
the best customers we can anywhere find, (be- 
cause they are our neighbors, and the cost of 
transportation is thereby chiefly saved,) and go to 
China and Japan, with cannon and gunpowder, to 
open by force of arms the distant nations who 
repel all our advances? No man is unaware of 
the benefits of unrestricted commerce between the 
States of this Union. It has contributed more 
than anything else to our growth and power as a 
naiion; im fact all else would have been insufficient 
without it. Itis the great bond of our Union at 
the present time,and does more to hold us together 
than ten standing armies. It is our invisibie, om- 
nipresent, and all but omnipotent resisting force 
against dissolution. By its noiseless power it 
vindicates republican institutions, promotes the 
general prosperity, and will hold us together, 
when physical force would only produce anarchy 
or tyranny. Let us extend this bond of interest 
with proper limitations, or none at all, as may be 
thought best, to the Provinces of Great Britain, 
lying upon our borders. It may be done with 
general benefit to the whole country. It is no 
scheme which may not be safely carried out in a 
southern as well as a northern direction. Reei- 
procity may be assumed as the basis of our rela- 
tions with all adjoining nations. If adopted, it 
will open the way for the abolition of tonnage duty 
on Spanish vessels engaged in trade between Cuba 
and Porto Rico and the United States, now so 
earnestly sought by a portion of the South. | 
would vote for such abolition at any time. We 
can adopt reciprocity for this continent and the 
adjoining islands as an AMERICAN system, de- 
serving the name it would bear. Annexation and 
‘¢‘ filibustering’’ expeditions would then be little 
talked of, because there would be no commercial 
restrictions, whose removal makes conquests and 
closer combinations necessary for human prog- 
ress. 

3ut let me confine myself to some specific ben- 
efits to be derived from meeting the colonial prop- 
ositions for trade in the liberal spirit in which they 
are made. The proposition of Sir Henry L. Bul- 
wer particularly mentions the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence. It is well known that by the 
Welland canal, which connects Lake Erie and 


| Lake Ontario, the Canadians can now transport 


all their shipping at pleasure from the lakes to the 
river St. Lawrence, and thence into the Atlantic 
ocean. In connection with their propositions of 
reciprocity, and settlement of the fisheries, they 
now offer to our western commerce this great priv- 
ilege. Let us look at its value. The river St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario at the northern border 


| of New York: western New York, northern Penn- 


| will not bean exception manyey®ars longer, ) Jar 


sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, are con- 
tiruous to Lake Erie; Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois, are-ngjnceut to Lakes Huron, 


Michigan, and Superior. The Sgelawrence is | 


the natural outlet to all this immensecommiry, a 
with the exception of Lake Superior (and t 


as well as smnll vessels may be, and often are, taken 


| from all these lakes through the Canadian»canals 


Two «ivilized nations |! 


and the St. Lawrence to the oe@an. Weknow 


how #0 prize the free navigation ofthe Mi ippi, 
and we shall not cease to extol the foresig he 
statesman who was mainly instftimental @® the 
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purchase of Louisiana, by which this was ob- 
tained. TheSt. Lawrence, with the lakes, is the 
natural outlet of an extent of country nearly equal 
to that drained by the Mississippi, and the course 
of that river is more favorably directed towards 
good markets, than the Mussissippi. It is not far 
from the line of a great circle on the earth’s sur- 
face, from the lake country to England, and is, 
therefore, on the line of the shortest distance, 
although such does not appear to be the case, onthe 
common maps of Mercator’s projection. Itis on 
the line of the greatest wheat-producing region in 
the world. There is now calculated to be not less 
than $8,000,000 worth of shipping upon our lakes 
owned by citizens of the United States. Our citizens 
have often felt the advantage 

ls throug] 


of trat sporting their 
Welland canal and the Sr. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic, and have been frequently 
isking the Canadian Government fi 
so. Permission has generally 


vessels h the 


rv leave to do 
} t, ; i 

veen reused, though 
W ithin 
laden with copper ore, bound to 
Swansea, in Wales, and another with emigrants 
for California, were allowed to pass out of the 


rranted in some instances, two years one 
J 


f our vesseis 


lakes the St. Lawrence to the ocear 


I'wo war steamers of the United States were not 


through 


For five 
months of the year all shipping on the lakes lies 
idle, on account of ice. Itis estimated that one 
fourth part of it, say two millions of dollars’ worth, 


long ago allowed the same privilege, 


isad ipted to ocean navigation, and might be profit 
ably employed, if it could be g: 


% oul, in foreign 
commerce, or in the coasting trade 


of the Atlantic 
The 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence is only neces 
sary to show us in the fall of every year, lon 
lines Atlanuc, through 
Canada, laden with western produce, and in the 
spring, making theie way back with foreign wares, 
and with the avails of profitable labor 
half a year. 


States, at times so unnecessarily expensive. 


~ 


of vessels seeking the 


for nearly 
Let no one imagine that freizhts of 
breadstutis may not, in this manner, be transported 
DY own 
wheat competes tn 


our markets. Our 
British markets with wheat 
from the Black Sea; yet Odessa, the chief place 


of export on that sea, is a 


vessels to foreign 


thousand miles more 


distant, by water communi 


ation, from Liverpool, 
than is Cleveland in our State of Ohio. 


The St. 
Lawrence is important to the great W est now, but 
when we attempt to ¢ the West is des- 
tined to be, in wealth, population, varied interest, 
and varied necessity, we can apprehend something 
of the importance of securing its 


| les ' 
uculale WHAIt 


yrealt outlet now 
If L could be 
vestion tothe re} 


when we have the opportunity, 
permitted to make one sugg resent- 
atives of the West, ever watchful of her interests, 
and faithfully laboring to promote them, it would 
be to take care that the present golden opportunity 
of securing the free navigation of the St, 
sh. 

i have heard it suggested that we might accept 
of limited reciprocal trade with the Provinces in 
such a manner as that the commercial transactions 
between them and us would be injurious to our 
if | believed that any practical ar- 
rangement with our neighbors would involve auch 


Lawrence 
be not ke 


manufactures 


a result, there is no one who would be more anx 
ious to prevent it than myself. But | believe ar- 
rangements that prevent trade are alone injurious 
to the parties; not those which facilitate it. Ifa 
basis is agreed upon which shall open the way for 
the people of the Provinces to come and trade with 
us, | have no fears that it will not be profitable to 
both parties. To keep them away, by tariffs on 
their products, so that they 
here to pay for our fabries, will thereby injure our 
manufacturers who desire to sell to them their 


cannot be brought 


roods. 

It is now-universally admitted, by sound econ- 
omists and statesmen, says an able writer in the 
North American Review, ‘‘ that no commercial ar- 
‘rangement can be permanently advantageous to 
‘ one party without being soto both; that the basis 

of virtual, when not of literal reciprocity, is the 
‘ only solid ground of international relations, and 
‘ that thednereased prosperity of one of the family 
‘ of nations, only offers an enlarged market for the 
‘industry, and an expanded field for the com- 
‘merce of every other, The recognition of these 
‘ principles is fast girdling the earth with a zone of 
‘common interest, mutual good-will, and recipro- 
‘cal helpfulness.”’ 
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The author of these sentiments is not an advo- | eation, nothing has been done, and I expect noth- 
cate of general free trade, without regard to cireum- | ing to be done during this Congress. ‘The ques- 


stances. On the contrary, he believes a tariff to | tion of the tariff has been hopelessly involved with 


be indispensable to develop American manufac- | party, and [| advise manufacturers hereafter to 
tures, in competition with the productions of Eu- || expect no protection from Government, and never 


rope, where labor is cheaper and money is cheaper | 
than we ever hope they will be here. It is with | 
similar sentiments that | have quoted his remarks | 
just given. 

Let us now look to the extent of country and 
the estimated population with whom we are now | 
seeking better commercial arrangements. The 
Provinces are five in number, with distinct, inde- | 
pendent governments, of the following population | 
and extent: 


Population. Area—acres. 
Canada (East and West) con 








i 
tains & population of.......... 1,500,000 163,500,000 | 
New Brunswick....... rrrite 200,000 19,000 ,v00 
Neva Seotia (including Cape - 

BOOMER) ash Wi ctv e de 500d d00% 281,000 13,500,000 
Newloundland ....... 0... seeees 102,000 23,000,000 
Prince Edward’s Istand......... 63,000 1,360,000 | 

TOMB, wes eck dv bese so dies 2,155,000 


218,360,000 | 

The tables of commerce and navigation, pub- | 
lished annually by Congress, show that the com- || 
merce between the United States and these colonies || 
is by no means of the same character with all. | 
The principal exports from Canada to the United || 
States, are lumber, grain, flour, ashes, and wool, | 
and amount to about seven millions of dollars. | 
The principal articles exported from New Bruns- | 
wick, are lumber, coal, gypsum, and fish, fish oil, | 
and grind-stones; from Nova Scotia, sawed lum- | 
ber, fish, gypsum, grind-stones, lime, coal, pota- 
toes, and cord-wood. Prince Edward’s is a small | 
colony, chiefly engaged in the fisheries, and agri- 
cultural employments, and building annually a || 
large number of small vessels for sale. The ex- 
ports of Newfoundland consist of dry and pickled | 
fish, fish oil, seal skins, seal oil, &c., and amount- 
ed in 1845, to $3,519,000. The outfit for the seal- | 
fishery in 1847, consisted of 32] vessels, with a 
tonnage of 29,800 tons, and employing 9,750 men. 
A large number of vessels for sale, are annually 
built in each of the Provinces, which business | 
gives employment to a large number of people. 

[t will be seen from the above, that no one of | 
the colonies, except Canada, exports grain or | 
flour. This fact should be noticed, because of the 
suggestion sometimes made that the admission of 
flour and grain, duty free, would introduce com- | 
petition injurious to western farmers. The other | 
colonies are large consumers of foreign bread- | 
stuffs, and have received their supplies for some 
years past from the United States, notwithstand- 
ing there is imposed a duty of from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents per barrel on our flour. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have been among our 
best customers for flour, and have also, with the || 
other eastern Provinces, bought their chief sup- | 
plies of all foreign articles in our markets. To | 
show what amount of trade with her own colo- | 
nies we have been gradually taking from Eng- 
and, I will state that the whole amount of ex- || 
ports from the United States to all the Provinces, 
twenty years ago, was a little over $3,000,000. 
It is now considerably over four times that sum. | 
The total exports from Great Britain to the colo- || 
nies in 1840, was about $15,400,000; in 1849, it | 
was not mach above $11,000,000, showing a com- | 
parative loss of thirty per cent. in nine years. 

I know the discouragements which manufac- 
turers have had to encounter; the actual loss which 
they have experienced of more than half their 
capital; the long years of depressions, during which || 
they have been without dividends or other returns. 
I know, too, that when they have made profits, || 
it has been by rising early, sitting up late, and 
eating the bread of carefulness. Since I have been || 
in Congress, it has been one of my chief anxieties || 
to be serviceable in procuring a rational modifica- || 
tion of the tariff, by which, at least, the evils of 
ad valorem duties might be removed. But we 
have had so much of politics always uppermost, 
80 many topics of excitement ever on, hand, so 





| 
| 


much jealousy of the effect of a change*in the || it wo 
tariff, upon the prospect of parties, and individual || two 


aspirations for the Presidency, that though I have | 


seen a Whig majority as well as a Democratic 
majority here, and though the general conviction 
of fair men of all parties has sanctioned a modifi- 





| it reached the amount of $1,700,000. 
| fiscal year the total amount of manufactured arti- 


| of the value of these markets to us. 


| 


to invest a dollar on the presumption that Con- 
gress will do anything to render it profitable. It 


must be acknowledged, too, that we have needed || 
| customers as well as protection. 


The market has 
been overstocked. We must now try to hunt up 
other markets. Protection under our Govern- 
ment _ last long enough to put a vast amount 
of capita 

before it can be safely dispensed with. ‘ A fluctu- 


| ating tariff is more to be dreaded than one which 


defies every law of political economy.’’ The en- 
ergy of our people can surmount any obstacles that 
can be calculated and provided against, but will 


be broken when their industry is made the dice by | 


which political tacticians seek to rob each other 
of power. 

The subject of reciprocity is not a party ques- 
tion; it is not a Canadian question; itis an Amer- 
iean question. It has received the sanction, though 
not the efficient attention of the most prominent 


| men of both the great parties of the country; and 


1 believe it not only will not injure the manufac- 
turers, but is of great consequence to their future 
prosperity. It will provide new markets for their 
fabries, of a value and extent of which few now 
have any conception. By opening the way for 
our neighbors to bring to our markets what they 
have, and we want, we shall be able to sell them 
what we have, and they want. 


restriction, unworthy of us in our dealings with a 
neighboring nation, where the price of labor is as 
high as it is here, and whose situation renders our 
trade with them as natural as it is between the 
States. 
cations to our sea-coast and large cities, and are 
yearly visiting us in quadrupled numbers. 


our cotton, iron, and other manufactures. They 
have the same wants. which our manufactures 


were established to supply; they have the same | 


tastes, fashions, and customs. As they admit our 
manufactures on the same terms as those of Great 
Britain, we can manufacture for them everything 


which we can profitably manufacture for ourselves. | 
|| ‘he proposition before us is that of adding two 
‘millions of people, soon to become double that 


number, to the consumers of our fabrics. They 
are at our doors, asking the arte to benefit 
themselves by benefiting us. Let us attend to so 


important a matter without delay. Let gentlemen | 


judge of the magnitude of the trade under consid- 
eration, and of its rapid increase since the aboli- 
tion of differential duties in 1843, by the fact that 


| in 1840, our whole export of manufactured articles 


to Canada amounted to only $100,000. In 1845 


cles exported to all foreign countries was less than 
$20,000,000, while the amount sent to the British 
Provinces was over $5,500,000. One fourth part 
of our exported domestic cotton manufactures, 
and nearly one fourth 
ufactures of iron, find their consumers in the Brit- 
ish Provinces. I believe the country is not aware 
If the people 


were awake to the matter, I should have no fears | 
that the lucrative trade we now enjoy, and that | 
which we may easily obtain, will be turned need- | 
| lessly away to find other channels and other mar- | 


kets. 

Again, the advantage of bringing the Provincial 
trade to our markets, by making it for their profit 
to buy and sell, like our own citizens, in our large 
cities, iseseen in the important benefit which it 
would be» certaim to confer upon our railroads, 
steamboats, 









is readily seen. The profit 


| arising’ from’ oyment of menvand capital, 
| and the im would give to all interests 
a emi ld not be overlooked by any. 
much é most populous portion of the 


at hazard, but is sure to be abrogated | 


It is much more | 
for the interest and convenience of the people of 
the Provinces to trade with us than with any other | 
country, and nothing can prevent their doing this, | 
except a narrow-minded, short-sighted policy of || 


They are yearly opening new communi- | 


They | 
have no manufactures, and they want, provided | 
we let them bring their produce to our markets, | 


In the last | 


rt of our iron, and man- | 


—— 


Provinces are separated from our marit ett 
| 





; ime cities 

where they desire and propose to transact most f 
their business, by a wide strip of our own eainee 
we must transport their exports and imports’ 
| mainly, over our railroads, on our steamboats and 
| through our canals. The travel and the trad 
| would be immense, and I could readily aie 
several railroads in my own State, as well as thee. 
where, to which the enactment of this measure i. 
of very great importance. 

I have already alluded to the objection that the 
admission of Canadian wheat would open an jp. 

jurious competition with the wheat ground of the 
| West. This country annually receives a foreign 
emigration of three aadesd thousand people, a 
larger portion of whom immediately become pro. 
ducers of wheat, than are sufficient to raise ali the 
supplies that the British Provinces ever export 
| Yet our farmers are not sensibly injured. Compe. 
ution fairly exercised only develops the energies 
of the people. But those who raise this objection 
do not plainly consider the whole case. The 
growth of our cities, the increased business of the 
population engaged on our internal channels of 
/communication, would divert a portion of the 
people from the business of production, and would 
| merease consumption, more than enough, it is 
believed, to counterbalance this increase jn quan- 
tity of flour. It must be remembered, too, that we 
have latterly exported nearly as much flour and 
other breadstuff to the eastern Provinces as had 
been imported from Canada. 

In the year 1850 the amount of imports of flour 
and wheat from Canada into the United States, is 
reckoned ata little more than $2,000,000. During 
the same year we exported breadstuff to the lower 
Provinces valued at over $1,800,000. 

Thus it appears that the whole surplus of the 
British Provinces might be absorbed in our com- 
merce without lessening the prices of our products 
atall. Take off the duty on their natural prod- 
ucts, and a stimulus will soon be given to their 
business, which will increase their population, and 
|| make them much larger consumers of our articles 

than they now are, as well as greatly promote the 
prosperity of both countries. 

There 1s one other article of western commerce 
that would be enhanced in value by opening the 
Canada markets, and that is pork. multitude of 
men are engaged in the lumber business in Canada, 
whose most important article of food is pork. This 
staple product of the West, where corn is raised 

/ so easily, and in such abundance, can nowhere 
else be afforded so cheap, and therefore our west- 
ern farmers will assuredly provide supplies for the 
lumber men. Great advantage will also accrue 

| from an increased supply of all kinds of lumber at 
somewhat lower prices than is now paid. Lum- 
ber is a necessity of life in every civilized society. 

Measures should be as readily taken to facilitate 

its acquisition as that of breadstuffs and clothing. 
| [tis well known that the supplyjis rapidly decreas- 
ing in New England, and any scheme that shall 
| be adopted to give us free access to the boundless 
| pineries of Canada and New Brunswick, will 
greatly promote the general good. ; 

This measure of reciprocal trade, connected with 
_ the protection and extension of our fishing privi- 
_ leges and the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, 

has received the favorable consideration of many 
of our distinguished statesmen, and all whom | 

have known ever to have considered the subject. I 

believe it to be in accordance with the general sen- 
| timents of the American people, and | hope it will 
no longer be neglected. : 

A few words more and I will close. The his- 
| tory of the world shows that those nations which 
|, first arrived to a high stage of improvement, and 
| from which has proceeded the civilization that 
|| now covers so large a portion of the globe, have 
| all inhabited coasts and tracts of country indented 
| 


| 





| by bays, gulfs, friths, and other bodies of water, 
| favoring extensive commercial intercourse. The 
| situation of Arabia, Palestine, Greece, and Italy, 


| and the history of their influence in colonizing, 


Is. How importanta matter | civilizing, and christianizing the world, are illus- 
lize the carrying-trade of | trations of the truth of my remark, in ancient his- 


Germany, and the nations about the Baltic, illus- 
trate its truth in modern times. On the other 
hand, the condition of the people of Asia and 
| Africa, proves how slow is the march of improve- 


} tory; while the situation of England, France, 
I 
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ment in countries not favored by natural channels 
of internal communication. Our own continent 
was wonderfully provided by the Creator with 
every means of greatness. There is no element in 
the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor 
in the waters of the earth, necessary for man’s pros- — 
rity, which he does not find here in abundance. | 
on needed necessity in the animal, vegetable, | 
and mineral kingdom is here, ready for the sub- 
iecting hand of man; while an exuberant fruit- 
fulness of soil, and a wonderful healthfulness of 
climate, indicate the great multitude of people 
whom God has destined to inhabit thisland. His 
finger has traced the channels of our rivers, lo- 
cated our broad and mighty lakes, and opened 
navigation half way across the continent. Let us | 
not fail of doing everything on our part to keep 
forever Open and free, these great natural chan- 
nels of commerce, fellowship, and good will. 


WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS—FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW—THE PRESIDENCY. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID OUTLAW, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill— 


Mr. OUTLAW said: 

Mr. Caainman: There has been a very general 
complaint throughout the country, that the time 
of this Congress has been consumed in useless 
discussion, to the neglect of the public business 
However this may be, it has no personal applica- 
tion to me; for, neither during the present Con- 
gress, nor during any preceding one, since I have 
had the honor of a seat upon this floor, have | 
been in the habit of making harangues before the | 
House upon subjects not legitimately under its 
consideration. erhaps I have too much disdain 
for those appliances which are resorted to to 
attain popularity. Nor have I fallen into another 
error, which seems to prevail here, of supposing 
that no question, however hackneyed; no subject, 
however unimportant, can be properly decided | 
until my views have been heard. I have been | 
content to discharge, in a quiet, silent manner, the 
duties that devolve upon me as one of the mem- 
bers of this House. Nor have I deemed it neces- 
sary, upon all occasions, to make known to my 
constituents the reasons which influenced my con- 
duct. I have preferred to leave it to their intelii- 
gence to find out those reasons, and to their judg- 
ment properly to estimate them. I regret that 
circumstances should have arisen which make it 
my duty to depart from the rule which I had pre- 
scribed for the government of my general conduct. 
And, although the gentleman from Vermont ({Mr. 
Meacuam] says that the pabulum upon which he 
feeds, morning, noon, Sa, night, is the compro- 
mise measures, and the finality of the compro- 
mise, I fear [ shall have to give him another dose. 
{Laughter.] I hope he may survive it, and he will 
well digest it, especially as he has set us the ex- 
ample, by alluding to the subject himself. 

It is by no act of mine that the proceedings of 
the late Congressional caucus have been intro- 
duced into the debates upon this floor, and made a 
subject of discussion. Those who seceded from 
that caucus gave their reasons for their conduct to 
the public through the public press of the country. 
The same medium of communication was open to 
others, who entertained different views in relation 
to their duty. But they have seen proper to in- 
troduce the subject into this House; and, follow- 
ing what may be considered a bad example, | now 
Propose to give my reasons for the course I pur- 
sued upon that memorable occasion. In coming 
to speak upon this subject, | have no confes- 
sions of penitence to make, no apologies to offer; 
but, on the contrary, I am free to declare here this 
day that, after full and mature deliberation, under 
similar cireumstances, | would again follow pre 
cisely the same course. What I did upon that 
occasion was not the result of any sudden im- 
pulses. It was not the result of any offense taken | 
at the decision of the presiding officer of that meet- | 





; a 


ing, extraordinary as | thought it to be; but of full 
| and deliberate reflection, as to what duty to my 
| constituents and my country required at my hands. 
But | go further. I declare here that whatever of 
responsibility or odium was incurred by either 
my honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL,] or my honorable friend from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Genrry,]} by offering the resolutions which 
they did upon that oceasion, I take my full share 
of both, because they were offered with my full 
concurrence and approbation. 

Before | proceed to discuss the occurrences at 
that caucus, and the reasons for my conduet, the 
reasons why, in my judgment, those resolutions 
were proper to be introduced, it is my purpose to 
state, as briefly as I can consistently with perspi- 
cuity, the principles settled by the act known as 
the compromise measures. 

I am a plain man, and I intend to speak plainly 
to avoid mistakes and misunderstandings. I have 
heard it declared here, upon all sides of this House, 
that the only one of these measures which remained 





to be executed, or in which the South had any | 


articular interest, was the fugitive slave law. Sir, 
do not concur at all in that opinion. Important 
| as | regard that act to be, important as | regard the 
principles settled by it to be, not only to give us a 
remedy for what had become almost, if not quite, 
a mere naked constitutional right—important as 
being necessary to quiet the public mind, which 
had been deeply excited at the South by this sec- 
uonal agitation—l say I do not regard that as the 
only, important principle, or, indeed, as the most 
important, settled by those measures. I do con- 
sider it settled by the passage of that act, that 
Congress shall give to my constituents, and to 
those similarly situated, a remedy which shall be 
efficient to enable them to reclaim their fugitive 
slaves; and I should regard any alteration in its 
provisions, whereby that remedy should be ren- 
dered less efficient in the judgment of the southern 
| people, as a violation of the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of those compromise acts. 

{ shall not undertake to say, sir, what would be 
the action of the southern people in the event of a 
repeal or alteration of that law, by which it should 
be rendered less efficient. They have a right to 
determine that matter for themselves, and it would 
be presumption in me to undertake to speak for 
them. 
gency arise, they will properly and rightly deter- 
mine that question. In addition to this principle 

| —for itis my purpose to state them merely, not 
to elaborate them—the act for the establishment of 
| the territorial governments of New Mexico and 
Utah, settles a great vital and fundamental prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of our ceanlinan 
institutions. Those acts provide that those Ter- 
ritories shall be admitted into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the people, in their funda- 
| mental law, when they shall come to make it, 
shall determine. This was true before those acts 
| were passed. It will remain true, whether that 
principle be violated or not; for, as I before re- 
marked, Mr. Chairman, it isa great vital and fun- 
damental principle of free government, that those 
upon whom the fundamental law of the country 
is to operate, have a right to determine what the 
character of that fundamental law shall be. The 
pocee of this Government upon that subject are 
imited, by the express provision of the Constitu- 
| tion, to the inquiry, whether their form of govern- 
;ment_ is republican in its character. And, sir, 
while I do not intend to use the language of menace, 
while f deem such language ivappropriate always 


between those who are equal, and more especially 


in this Hall of national legislation, yet 1 may be 
, permitted to remark, by way of warning, that shall 
the time ever arrive when this Government shall 
exclude from this Confederacy a State merely upon 
| the ground that the people have adopted slavery as 


No doubt, in due season, should the emer- | 


, one of her institutions, the excitement which pre- | 
_vailed here during the last Congress, and through- | 
| out the country, will be as the gentle southwest | 
)wind tu the sweeping tornado, that will extend | 


| from Mason and Dixon’s line to the Rio Grande. 
| It will be conclusive evidence to the people of the 
| slaveholding States that they are placed under the 
»dan of the Republic; that this common Govern- 
| ment, erected for the support, maintenance, and 

defense of all the rights of the people of this nation, 
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of the institutions of fifteen of the States of the 
Union, and the feeling of self-preservation, of com- 
mon self-respect, if nothing else, will induce them 
to take means to preserve themselves from the 


' consequences of it. 


Sir, | say this principle is important to the peace 
and quiet of the country. Had it been settled, the 
Missouri Compromise question never would have 
arisen, and the heartburnings and controversies of 
that exciting subject, which have left their sting to 
this day, and sowed broadcast the seeds of frater- 
nal discord and dissension in the country, never 
would have arisen. I regard another principle set- 
tled by these acts. 

Before, however, I proceed to that matter, I wish 
to state that, as a corollary to the propositions I 
have stated, it is further settled that the States 
which are to be formed out of the territory of 
Texas are to come into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people inhabiting those Territories 
shall determine. If this compromise is adhered 
to, no such controversy as that which arose in the 
ease of Missouri can ever hereafter oceur in the 
history of this Government. 

Bat there is another principle settled by these 
bills. I take-it that the territorial bill for the gev- 
ernment of Utah and New Mexico may be modi- 
fied, changed, or altered by the action of this Con- 
gress. Well now, sir, I should like to know, 
unless upon the principle that these compromise 
measures are to be adhered to, are to be final, what 
is to prevent hereafter an attempt to impose the 
Wilmot proviso upon those Territories? 

Suppose, sir, en 1 admit is not very likely to 
occur, that mineral wealth shall be discovered in 
New Mexico; that slavery shall be carried there; 
that the courts of the country should determine, us 
I believe they would, that 1 might rightfully and 
legally go; are there no individuals who would be 
found seeking to exclude it by legislative enact- 
ments? IJ wish to guard against that contingency; 
and the principle which these bills settle is, that 
you are not to undertake, either in regard to those 
Territories, or any which may hereafter be con- 
stituted out of the territory which we now have, or 
may hereafter acquire, to undertake by any legis- 
lative enactment, to exclude us from them. You 
may, I admit, litigate the matter before the judicial 
tribunals; if they decide against you and for us, 
there the thing is to end. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider these principles, which 
I have thus briefly stated, as more important to 
the pence, welfare, and quiet of this nation, than 
any uf the party issues which now divide the coun- 
try. Sir, | deem it absolutely necessary that they 
should be adhered to and maintained, to enable 
the country to recover from those wounds which 


| it received during the sectional strife which grew 


out of the disposition of the territory acquired by 
our treaty with Mexico. I regard them as neces- 
sary to preserve us against what our wisest and 
ablest statesmen have considered as the rock upon 
which this country was most likely to split. 

Sir, if [ am not mistaken in the principles 
whieh are settled by the acts in question—if they 
are regarded by the country as final, and mot to 
be distarbed, the subject of slavery cannot be 
legitimately brought before this House for its dis- 
cussion, and there is nothing which lies im the 
way of the march of this nation to a degree of re- 
nown, of prosperity, of strength, and of glory, 
which is without any example in the history of 
the human race. 

So regarding them, I stated that I considered 
them more important than any of the party issues 
which now divide the country. Sir, what are 
those party issues? Many of them are obaolete. 
It is true that some valient gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House occasionally exhumes 
from its almost forgotten grave the dead carcass 
of the United States Bank, and drags it here 
across the stage to frighten us out of our proprie- 
ty. He who is alarmed must have very weak 
nerves, for, so far as | know, no man of eny 


party proposes to establish a United States Bank. 


declare, for one, | should not hesitate to vote 
against it. ; 
Well, in regard to the tariff. The tariff of 1846, 
as well as that of 42, are measures discriminating 
for the protection of American capital and Ameri- 
can industry. There is no difference in the prin- 


| ig to be perverted to the overthrow and destruction | ciple of the two bills. It is a question of details, 
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and not a question of principle, and you find || from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,} was ruled out 


northern Democrats in favor of increased duties, 
as you find southern Whigs opposed to it. My 
opinion upon that question is, that in laying duties 
for revenue, we may legitimately and rightfully 
80 adjust them—and that it is our duty to do so— 
as to give aid and protection to the capital and 
labor of onr own country. ‘To high and prohibi- 
tory duties, Lam atterly opposed, believing that 
neither the general interest of the country, nor 
that of the manufacturers themselves, would be 
promoted by sach legislation. 

fn regard to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands, | admit that the disposi- 
tion of the public domain is a great and important 
question. lL had hoped that the old States would 
be enabled to obtain some portion of their prop- 
erty, but what i have witnessed here during the 
progress of this session of Congress, as well as 
preceding ones, has almost extinguished the last 
spark of hope. I know no better, more just, and 
more equal division than the distribution act. I 
would vote for sech a bill—as | will for any which 
approximates equality. It has, however, ceased to 
bea party issue. You will find Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats voting to give every man a farm, voting to 
railroads millions of acres, without any regard to 
old party divisions. Nay, sir, they seem to vie 
with each other, which. shall excel in this race of 
popularity and spoliation. 

In regard to the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment, it is undoubtedly true that our friends upon 
the other side of the House have been a little more 
filibustering in their disposition than the Whigs. 
My friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomsps] suggests 
that they got out of it as quick as possible. | ad- 
mit they did, because they were restrained by the 
response which came up to this Capitol from all 
parts of the Republic. There was no mistaking 
the fact that the people of this country intended 
to edhere to their ancient and well-settled policy 
of minding their own affairs, and leaving other 
nations to take care of theirs. 

I say, then, Mr. Chairman, thus viewing this 
question, | declare here, as | have declared else- 
where—as I declared to my constituents before my 
election—that [can go with no party, I care not by 
what name it may be known, and [ will support no 
man, 1 care not by whom he may be brought for- 
ward, which and who are not distinetly and une- 
qnivocally committed to the maintenance of the 
compromise measures, in their foll integrity. My 
friend from North Carolina (Mr. Sranry] sug- 
gests to me that [ have omitted the sutject of in- 
ternal improvement. In relation to that subject 
also, in which my constituents are so deeply 
interested, if you examine the votes of the mem- 
bers of this and the other branch of Congress, you 
will find that men are governed in their votes upon | 
that question more by the interests of the locality 
from whence they come than by party divisions. 
You find Democrats from the Northwest and upon 
the lakes voting for measures of thatsort. I voted 
for them myself, and my friends from other por- 
tions of the Union voted for them. | believe it is 
perfectly right and proper for this Government to 
make those Improvements, which are of general 
and national importance, and upon a suitable oc- 
casion, although I know I differ from some of my 
colleagues, lL intend to submit my views upon that 
particular subject. 

3ut | now come to the proceedings of the Whig 
Congressional caucus. I do not profess to be well 
versed in parliamentary law. [I have never under- 
stood that these caucuses, which are meetings of 
friends for consultation, are to be tied down by 
technicalities, which none but those who have made 
them the subject of their study can understand. 
There is, in my judgment, no rule, either of par- 
tiamentary law or of common sense, at all events 
none on the level with my capacity, which made 
the resolution of the honorable gentleman from || 
Kentucky [Mr. Marsnatt] out of order, except 
from the assumption which was taken by the pres- 
ident of that meeting, that the sole object and the | 
sole power of that caucus was to fix a time and 
lace for the meeting of the national convention. 
Unt ss that ground be adhered to, I say there is 
no rule, either of parliamentary law or common 
sense, bv which either the resolution of the honor- 
able member from Kentucky, [Mr. Marstatt,] 
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| order upon that occasion. 

| Bat, sir, { should like to know how it was that 
caucus was limited to the sole purpose of fixing the 
time and place for the meeting of the national con- 
vention. It was not certainly by precedent, be- 
cause | appeal to my two honorable friends who 
sit by me, [Mr. Criwweman and Mr. Toomss,] who 
were in the Congressional caucus of 1848, whether 
on that occasion the question as to the propriety 
of calling any national convention was not raised 
and entertained, and whether it was not debated 
for several hours? And the same gentleman who 
presided at the second caucus was the president of 
that caucus, It is remarked to me by my friend 
from Georgia, {Mr. Toomss,] that it got through 
bya close vote. Ido notrecollect myself how the 
vote was. It was not out of order under the call, 
by which that caucus was convened, for terms 
more broad and comprehensive could not well 
have been employed. Itis follows: 

‘THe Wuig Memepers of Conaress are requested to 
meet at the Senate Chainber on Friday evening next, the 
9:h instant, at 7 o’clock, to consider of matters of import- 
ance to the Whig party. 

* Wenpnespay, April 7, 1852.” 

I will not take up the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the question of order farther. My col- 
league {Mr. Morene A) stated in the speech which 
he delivered on yesterday, that the sole cause of 
the difficulty which arose at this caucus was the 
speech delivered by the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Manevum,] advocating the 


pretensions of General Scott in the other branch 
My colleague and friend is mis- 


of this Capitol. 
taken in regard to the fact. That speech was made 
between the first and second meeting of the caucus, 
and at the first, before its adjournment, the hon- 
orable member from Kentucky [Mr. Marsnatr] 
gave notice he intended to introduce a resolution 
upon the subject of the compromise, and press for 
action upon it, beforethe timeand place were fixed 
for the meeting of the National Convention. Un- 
less, therefore, the honorable gentleman from Ken- 


tucky had the power to foresee several days before | 


what the honorable Senator from North Carolina 
intended to do, and what would be the character 
of his speech, I should like to be informed how 
it was possible that speech could have any sort of 
inflnence upon his conduct? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. The views | expressed 
were these: I supposed the speech which had been 
delivered by the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina was the “‘iliad of all our present woes.”’ 
I had supposed it was in consequence of his making 


that speech, and the declaration openly, to the | 


world, that he was the advocate of General Scott, 
my seceding friends who differed from him would 
not remain in the caucus. 

Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken, as the facts to which I adverted prove; 
because it was determined before the meeting of 
the first caucus this resolution should be offered. 
Notice was given at that caucus of this determina- 


tion, and, therefore, the speech of my colleague in || 


the Senate from North Carolina could have had 
no influence whatever upon the offering of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Task my colleague, with 
his permission, whether he states it was deter- 
mined by the gentlemen who seceded, to leave that 
caucus if the resolution was not received ? 

Mr. OUTLAW. ILhavenosort of concealment 
upon the subject. T state to the gentleman I had 
determined before the meeting of the second cau- 
evs, if that resolution, and the one offered by m 
friend from Tennessee, were ruled out of order, to 
retire from it, and | announced that determination 


to my colleague, (Mr. Stanty,] as he will doubt- | 


less recollect. 


Mr. MOREHEAD. One question further. I | 


ask the gentleman, and those who seceded, what 
had the rest of us done that they would not treat 


| us with enough respect to let us know what course 
| they would pursue in that event? 


Mr. OUTLAW. The gentleman asks why I 
did not make known to him my determination? 
I tell him that I did communicate it to my colleague, 
who sits at my right, [Mr. Sranziy:] I do not 
know of any particular reason now why I did not 
communicate it to my colleague, [Mr. MoreneAn.] 
Perhaps it was because we did not happen to fall 





of versation on the subject; but I had no co 
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, ncea! 
upon that subject from any man. _—_ 


Mr. MOREHEAD. I wish to have n 
| derstanding about this matter. So far as 
|, up to that time, and so far as I kno 
| never was the least personal unkindness between 
| the gentlemen from the southern States who r 
mained in that caucus and those who retired, 

Therefore it was that I thought it remarkably 

strange, having determined to leave that oie 

they did not treat us with respect enouzh to let ys 
know, in the event of certain things, the course 
they would pursue. I have no sort of unkind. 
ness to the gentleman in the world. 

Mr. OUTLAW. I certainly had not then as 

I certainly have not now, anything but the ma 

| kindly feelings towards my honorable collearue- 

and I wish to state here now, to prevent all misa . 
| prehension, that while I justify my own conduc; 

I do not at all undertake to sit in judgment upon 
|| the conduct of others; I do not undertake to gay 
|| they were not governed by as patriotic nama 

according to their views of their duty, as we were. 

But, sir, to return to this matter. I say it had 
been determined to offer this resolution, and I shal! 
give the reasons why}in my judgment, it was 
proper it should be offered. I am free to say, Mr, 
|| Chairman, had nothing occurred between the pro- 
| ceedings of the Whig caucus, on the first day of 
this session, and the assembling of the second cau- 
cus, I should not have advised the resolution to be 
offered. But what had occurred? You will recol- 
lect, at the first Whig Congressional caucus, a 
resolution in substance declaring the compromise 
measures a final settlement of the subjects em- 
braced in them was passed. It was passed with 
but four or five dissenting voices; at least, that is 
| my recollection of it, and that is the recollection of 
| most of those who were present. The honorable 
| gentleman from Florida [Mr. Capex] came into 
this House, and proclaimed that the Whig party 
of the North, as represented by their represent- 
atives in Congress, were in favor of the compro- 
mise measures. There was no response to that 
speech, save from the honorable gentleman from 
| Massachusetts, [Mr. Fowter.} There was no 
| necessity for a response from the honorable gen- 
'tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srevens,} and 
it was stated that he had retired from the meeting. 

| Well, sir, what occurred subsequently ? 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. With the 
| gentleman’s permission, [ will occupy the floor for 
a single moment. I have never said anything 
about the report made by the officers of that meet- 
ing, of which the gentleman was one. I desireto 
; State a single fact now, however. I came up here 
not knowing there was to beacaucus. Some per- 
son invited me in, as it was for the purpose of de- 
| termining whether we would fix upon candidates 
|| for officers of the House or not. I went in. It 
|| was there said that it was best to have no candi- 
dates; and in that all agreed. ‘T'hen some resolu- 
| tions were offered, to which I objected. Motion 
was made to lay them upon the table. The vote 
| was taken upon that, and was pretty nearly bal- 
|; anced. It was decided, however, in the negative. 

The previous question was called. Lb asked that 

that be withdrawn until I offered an amendment. 
It was refused. The vote was immediately taken, 
/ and I admit but a very few then voted in the nega- 
| tive. I was present when the vote was taken, 

standing at or near the door. As soon as it was 
| taken I went out, there being no other business 

I knew of to transact, except to adjourn; and was 

immediately followed by the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts, [Mr. Fowrer.} I appeal to the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts, if this statement |s 
not correct. 


Mr. OUTLAW. [ cannot permit a colloquy 
here. If the gentleman will refer to the proceed- 
|| ings published by the officers of that meeting, he 
| will find that he is hot misrepresented. I suppose 
'| that when the vote comes directly upon a propo- 
|| sition, then is the time for men to vote against It 
|| if they are opposed to it. I. repeat—and 1 call 
‘| upon gentlemen who were present at that caucus 
‘to affirm my statements—not more than four or 
' five voices were heard against the adoption of that 
| resolution. 


| Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. 


| 

||~ O Misun. 
I know, 
w now, there 


I have heard that 
|| statement made so often within my hearing that | 


or more particularly the resolution of my friend || in company with each other, or to have any con- || cannot let it pass any longer. My recollection 


the floor 
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shout that matter is, when that question was sub- 
mitted there were very many new members who 
id not speak out publicly, but voted when called 
goon to do so. I call upon the gentleman to name 


, single member who voted for that resolution | 


there and against it here. 
"Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I desire also to occupy 
the foor but for a moment. 

Mr. OUTLAW. 
fot that resolution at that caucus and subsequently 
yoted differently. Unfortunately no record of the 
names of the persons who were present at that 
meeting was kept. The yeas and nays were not 
called. There are no means by which the position 
of gentlemen on that occasion can be presented 
before the country; but, [ again repeat, and pledge 
my veracity asa man, according to the best of my 


I cannot yield further. The | 


leman asks meto name any man who voted || 


recollection, upon the final adoption of the resolu- | 


tion, not more than four or five votes were heard 
in the negative. If gentlemen were opposed to it, 
they practiced mental reservation upon the sub- 
jeci—they kept their opposition to themselves. 
‘Well, sir, what occurred subsequently in this 


House? Two honorable gentlemen from Georgia, | 
(Messrs. Jackson and Hittyer,] introduced res- | 


olutions substantially the same as that of the 
Whig caucus. The yeas and nays were called 
here. ‘There was no dodging that vote. Men had 
to stand up and take the responsibility of their 
position. And what was the result? Why, sir, 


every Whig Representative from the non-slave- | 


holding States in this Union, who was present 
when that vote was taken, save twelve, voted 
against it. I recollect very well when the first 
resolution was passed. It was hailed from one 


portion of the country to the other with joy and | 


congratulation. Those presses at the South which 
have since discovered we who seceded from the 


the party, are guilty of rank usurpation, are seek- 
ing to erect platforms for the National Convention, 
are dictating to the people, themselves slept upon 
their posts. Slept, did I say ?—they lauded and 
approved our action in declaring, as a principle of 
the party, the finality of the compromise acts. 
what means and influence a change has come over 
the spirit of their dream, it is for them to explain. 

I heard nothing then of what I have heard so 


much since, of an attempt to dictate to the Ameri- | 


our holding political associations as members of 
Congress. he resolution of my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,|t only went to exclude 
a conclusion; to declare the extent to which we 
intended to be bound, in fixing a me and place 
for the meeting of the Convention by the nomina- 
tions which might be made by that body. If it 
had not been directly charged, it has been insinu- 


| ated, that the object was to produce distraction and 


division in the Whig party. Power is given to 
the Almighty alone, to read the motives which 
govern the heart and conduct of men. I cannot, 


|| therefore, speak for those who were associated 


with me upon that occasion, only so far as my 
sincere convictions go. I believe that they were 


| actuated by the same objects and purposes that I 
| myseif was. That object was to make the Whig 
| party a national and conservative party, and keep 


it what it was when it was commended to my sup- 


| port and approbation; te place it upon principles 


broad enough, and upon a basis comprehensive 
enough, to embrace every portion of this great 
Republic, and the interests of every portion; to 
make it such that a man in any quarter of the 
Union could give it a cordial and enthusiastic sup- 


| port, witn the full conviction that, whilst uphold- 


ing his party, he was in no danger of sacrificing 


| the rights, or becoming a traitor to the particular 


section to which he belonged. That was the pur- 
pose, and the great object, and I am willing to 
submit it to the candid judgment of gentlemen, 
and of the whole country, that it was a proper and 
patriotic object which I, and as I believed, those 
associated with me upon thatoccasion, had in view, 
in pressing this subject upon the consideration of 
the caucus. Itis said that if we had remained, 
the resolution could have been passed. Why, 
every man knew that the southern portion of the 
Whig party was sound upon that subject. | would 


|| not have given one straw for a resolution passed 
second caucus are disturbers of the harmony of || 


by the W hig members of Congress from the South. 
I desired our politica] associates in the North to 
come upon this platform; I am sorry to use a word 


| which has become so common, and yet I find no 
other one which expresses the idea just at this 
| moment. | desired my northern brethren to come 


By || 


can people, and to erect platforms for the National | 


Convention; and I should like it if my colleague, 
or the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
CuLLom,] would be kind enough to inform us by 
what kind of logic it is, that it was right and 


proper to adopt this resolution at the first Congres- | 
sional caucus, and yet that an attempt to pass it at 
the second was considered as an act of such mon- | 


strous usurpation. We, from the southern por- 
tion of this Union, were placed in the predicament 
of creating impressions on our people, that the 
northern Whig delegation were in favor of the 
finality of the compromise acts. The gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Meape,] at the time, charged 
that such was our object; that we wished to im- 
pose our rotten party, as he very politely termed 
it, upon the southern people as sound. That 
charge, so far as I was concerned, [ knew was 
unfounded, All who know me know that I am 
incapable of attempting imposition of any sort. 
Finding I was mistaken in the position which the 
Whig party of the North occupied, as disclosed 


by their votes here, upon the resolution of the | 


gentleman from Georgia, {Mr. Jacxson,] I wished 
to know, and understand distinctly, what that po- 
sition was. I neither wished to be deceived my- 


self, nor to deceive others, upon this great and || 
important question, which, in the estimation of | 


my constituents, overrides all other questions, 


Hence it was I thought it right and proper that | 
these resolutions should be offered; because, I de- || 


clare here again, that I am unwilling to hold politi- 
cal associations with those who are seeking to 
open again this pestilent source of irritation and 


agitation. How can it be said that we were guilty | 


of any dictation to the people? 
The resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky, 





[Mr. Marsnatt,]* only proposed the terms of | 


upon this platform, and make our party a great 
national and conservative party, so that we might 
move on in solid column to victory, if victory 


| could be obtained; at all events, to a defeat, if that 
| is to be our fortune, where no disgrace and no 


dishonor could attach to us. 
1 shall not pretend to conceal that I have strong 
personal preferences as to who shall be the candi- 


| date of the Whig party for the Presidency of the 


United States. I am free to declare here, that I 
prefer Millard Fillmore to any man in this Repub- 
lic, north or south, east or west—not for favors 
received or favors expected. I never asked any 
favor of that distinguished man, save only the ap- 
pointment of a grandson of my legal preceptor, 
for whose memory, abilities, and virtues I have an 
affectionate remembrance and veneration. I mean 
the late Judge Gaston. I shall not, upon this oc- 
casion, attempt to review all the measures of his 
administration. My time would not permit me 
to do it; but I may be allowed to say, what I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe, when that Adminis- 
tration shall come to be passed upon by the calm 


| and impartial judgment of posterity—when the 
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mists of party prejudice shal! have been removed, 
men ofall parties will pronounce it one of the wisest, 
purest, and best administrations whieh we have 
had in this country since the earlier days of the 
Republic. Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the high 
office which he now fills at a time of unexampled 
difficulty and infinite peril to the Republic. The 
councils of this body were torn and distracted by 
sectional divisions, growing out of the subjects to 
which I have already alluded. Every man who 
was an actor here upon this theater knows—with 
his opposition—nay, but for his active coéperation, 
no settlement of these vexed questions could have 
been effected. The country was then in imminent 
peril of a civil war. There was danger of a con- 
flict between the authorities of this Government 
and the Republic of Texas. Those questions were 
settled. He risked popularity, influence, every- 
thing at home, to stand by the constitutional rights 
of my section of the Union, and in doing that he 
had only to stand by the Constitution of his coun- 
try. ladhereto Millard Fillmore upon a principle 
of honor, which is also a principle of the highest 
expediency—of being faithful to those who have 
been faithful to the Constitution and to the rights 
of all sections of the country. 

If Mr. Fillmore is to be passed by, what is to 
become of that other great and eminent statesman 
associated with him in the administration of the 
Government? I mean the Secretary of State—that 
man who stands prominent by his colossal intel- 
leetual proportions, amongst the public men of the 
country, since the death of Mr. Calhoun and the 
illness of Mr. Clay—as prominent as the frozen 
peaks of Mount Blane are above the lesser Alps, 
by which they are surrounded—a man whose name 
will be remembered while the English language is 
written or spoken; truly his is clarwm et venerabile 
nomen, one which makes this country honored and 
respected in every other country upon the civil- 
ized globe. At the very crisis of our fate, when 
darkness and danger seemed to be impending, that 
great man and patriot threw all the weight of his 
great character and mighty abilities into the con- 
flict, to roll back the tide of northern fanaticism 
which was sweeping through the North. I should 
like to inquire what these two individuals have 
done to forfeit the confidence of the Whig party of 
this nation. Before Mr. Fillmore became a com- 
promise man, before Mr. Webster sustained the 
execution of the fugitive slave law, there were no 
two men in the northern portion of this Union more 
popular, and justly popular, with the whole of that 
party, than these two eminent individuals. I put 
it # my southern friends—if there be any whoare 
di@posed to give way under the pressure of avail- 


fpeilicy—1 ask them, when we shall bein danger 


and House of Representatives having assembledin conven- | 


tion with the explicit understanding that they ‘ regard the 
series of acts known as the Adjustment measures, as form- 


| ing, in their mutual dependence and connection, a system 


* “ Whereas the determination of the time and place for 1] 


holding a National Whig Convention bas been referred to 
the Whigs of Congress, the Whig members of the Senate 


U 


of compromise the most conciliatory and the best for the 
entire country that could be obtained from conflicting see- 
tional interests and opinions; and that, therefore, they 
ought to be adhered to and carried into faithful execution, 


as a final settlement, in principle and substance, of the dan- | 


gerous and exciting subjects which they embrace,’ and do 
unite on this ‘basis, as well as upon the long-established 
principles of the Whig party, do hereby recommend the 
day of —— , and the city of 

the time and place for holding the National Whig Conven 
tion for the choice of Whig candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, respectively.” 

+“ Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, in 
thus recommending a time and place for the National Whig 
Convention to assemble, are not to be understood as pledg- 
ing themselves to support the nominees of said Convention, 
except upon the condition that the persons then and there 
nominated as candidates for President and Vice President 
snall be publicly and unequivocally pledged to regard the 
series of measures known as the Compromise measures, as 
a final settlement of the dangerous questions which the 
embraced, and to maintain that settlement inviolate.’’ 











» as | 


i 
| 


ereafter and call upon northern men for support, 
if we shall not feel the blush of shame upon our 
cheeks, if we consent to become the executioners 
of those two men, and of others similarly circum- 
stanced—if we consent to become the priests who 
are to officiate at the altar? Soonerthan I will do 
anything to strike down these gentlemen, sooner 
than I will agree that they shall be victimized by 
their enemies, many of whom are also our most 
bitter foes, may my right hand fall powerless by 
my side, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. 

Of the other distinguished individual who has 
been spoken of as a candidate for the Presidency, 
I wish to make but a few observations. There is 
no man in this Union who esteems more highly 
than I do the great military services of that dis- 
tinguished man. There is no man who feels more 
sincere gratitude for the glory and renown which 
he has shed upon\4{merican arms. If I had it in 
my power,! woul t pluck one wreath from the 
laurel which adorns brow: but would water it 
with a nation’s gratynde, that it might grow 
greener every advancing.year. I voted at the last 
session of Congress, as | am prepared to vote now, 


|| to confer upon that illustrioucaptain the office of 


Lieutenant General. I believed it was due to his 
services—to his great and extraordinary services. 
As I intend to be perfectly frank, | am free to 
declare that I believe, if Gereral Scott were left 
to himself, he would be disposed to extend to all 
sections of the Union their é¢onstituonal rights. 
I believe he would be dispoged to administer the 
Government on ‘national pnciples, but I cannot 
| close my eyes nor shut mywunderstanding to the 
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influences by which he is surrounded, It is said 
that he isa compromise man. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Tennessee |Mr. Cuttom] said that I 
had indorsed himas such. Although he is mistaken 
in that fact, yet, as | wish to do justice to all men, 
as I before remarked, I believe, if he was left to 
his own noble and generous impulses, he would 
be disposed to do justice to every section of the 
country; yet General Scott is but a man, who is 
subject to the frailties and passions of other men. 
Does any man expect me to believe, if the unfortu- 
nate influences by which he is now surrounded— 
unfortunate for his own fame—and which thus far 
have prevented him from making a public declara- 
tion of his opinions and principles, which I am 
sure his own heart would prompt him to do, shall 
mainly contribute to his nomination and elevation 
to the Presidency of the United States, they will 
have no power in that administration when it shall 
have been formed. I may be met with declama- 
tion about the glories of Lundy’s Lane, Bridge- 
water, &c.’ This will not answer for men who are 
awakened to their rights, and to the dangers by 
which they are surrounded, It might do for an 
ignorant mob, led astray by the glare of military 
glory, but will not satisfy intelligent freemen who 
know their rights, and are determined to maintain 
them. 
Sir, if General Scott could have magnified a 
hundredfold the eyes of Argus, and the arms of 
sriareus, he would still be incompetent by himself 
to discharge the duties of the exalted Executive 
station to which he aspires. He must rely, toa 
very great extent, upon his subordinates; and 
does any man suppose, especially if the Whig 
party should remain organized as it now is; if it 





compromise measures a finality—does any man 
expect those influences will have nothing to do in 
the appointment of thesubordinate officers! Sir, 
but a few days have to pass before the meeting of 
the Whig convention. We have yet no response 
from the oracle. We have yet no publication of 
General Scott’s opinions. e are left to infer 
what those opinions are from privateconversations. 
Now, sir, I declare here, distinctly and unequivo- 
eally, that no man can receive my support who 
occupies that position. I have gone as far as I in- 
tend togo. The Whig party of the South have, 


at the expense of having their motives aspersed , 
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and misconstrued by their friends, relations, and not a mere hollow truce—why do the 


neighbors, arrested sectionalism at home. They 
have stood by the Constitution, and by the rights 
of all sections. I declare here, and I appeai to 
every man who has ever heard me makea speech, 
to sustain what I say, that upon no occasion, to 
accomplish no object, have I ever descended to 
array the North against the South, or to excite 
sectional prejudices; but, on the contrary, to the 


| terest continue to denounce the fugitive sia 


_extent of my ability and infuence, I have incul- || 


'all parts of this great nation as our country, and | 


cated upon my constituents that we should regard 


that, as we all had a common destiny, we should 


cherish for each other kind and fraternal feelings. | 


Now, Lask my northern friends if it is reason- 
able to expect that, after having fought sectional- 


ism at home; after having arrested extreme meas- | 


ures from those having a common interest and a 
common destiny with ourselves; we shall now 
agree so far to compromit our honor, our consist- 
ency, the very existence of our firesides and our 
homes, as to tolerate sectionalism in our own party 
in the northern section of this Union? 


It is said that we call upon them to stultify them- | 
selves. Sir, we call upon them to do nosuch thing. || 
Wecall upon them merely to say that these meas- | 
ures having been passed, and being the best which || 
could be obtained from conflicting sectional inter- | 
We call upon no | 
man to say that they were the best and wisest | 


ests, they shall be adhered to. 


which human wisdom could devise. I appeal to 


them, and ask them if it is not necessary, if it is | 
not indispensable, if we would preserve this Union, | 
that the country should have some repose, some 

| quiet, and that there should be time for these sec- 


' ' tional wounds and difficulties to be healed. 
should not adopt the principle of making these | 


It is urged, as a reason why we should remain 
satisfied, without an 


gress, looking to a modification or repeal of any 
one of the compromiseacts. Sir, 1 would as soon 
expect a consummate general, such as Scott or 


Wellington, to force a battle against overwhelming | 


‘numbers, with a certainty of defeat, as that any 





attempt of that sort should now be made. 


be said of them, are sagacious tacticians. 


‘* They 
bide their time.”’ 


If they intend to adhere to the 


compromise acts, and to carry them out—if it is | 
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declaration of principle, | 
either by the Convention or its nominees that no | 
movement has been made in either branch of Con- | 


The | 
| leaders of the Free-Soil faction, whatever else may | 
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as perfectly infamous, and do all in their po 
excite northern prejudice against its exec 
Why do we hear on this ‘Loot denunciations of 
the same character? If we are deceived, gir it 
will be because we are willfully blind, and mor. 
intent on party triumph and the spoils of ofc, 
than the peace of the country and the Preservation 
of the institutions of our section of the Union. lt 
is idle, it is treasonable, to cry “ Peace, pence 
when there is no peace.”” ; 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware of the respon. 
sibility which [ assume upon this occasion, | 
understand and appreciate the influence which 
possibly, it may have upon my destiny as a pub. 
lic man; but, sir, there are times, there are occa. 


| sions, when a man’s duty to his country rises gy. 


perior to any which he owes to his party. | know 

that party ties are amongst the strongest associa. 

tions which bind men together. 1 know that the 

very name of a party has a talismanic power op 

the passions and prejudices of the people. It re. 

quires some degree of moral courage to do any act, 

however strong our convictions of its propriety, 

which ingenious malice can torture into the ap. 

pearance of distracting or dividing it. I cannot 
say what may be the action of my constituents, 
or of my State. They will doubtless speak for 
themselves at the ballot-box when the time ar. 
rives. But I declare here in all frankness, and 
tell my northern friends that if they expect to get 
the vote of North Carolina with any candidate 
whose opinions are not publicly known upon this 
subject, without the indorsement of the finality 
of the compromise by the National Convention, 
in my judgment, they will reckon without their 
host. I may be mistaken, but it is the honest and 
sincere conviction of my mind. In my judgment, 
no man who does not stand in that position ought 
to get her vote, or command her confidence. It 
may well be inferred that he who shrinks from a 
public avowal of his opinions upon a question 
which she deems so important, and upon which 
she has so emphatically expressed her sentiments, 
is not a safe depositary of the powers, so import- 
ant for good or evil, which the Constitution of 
this country has conferred upon the first Execu- 
tive officer of the nation. I have done. 
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